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Appendix so that it may be brought be- 

fore this great forum of the American 

people through the Recorp of this Con- 

gress: ‘ 

Our ProGress IN PvERTO Rico 

(By Luis Mufioz-Marin, Governor of Puerto 
Rico) 


Just 3 years ago Puerto Rico celebrated a 
momentous occasion. For the first time in 
its history, industrial production surpassed 
agricultural production and we had arrived 
at a most important milestone on our long 
road to a better life for our people. 

We have been passing other progress mark- 
ers steadily in the past 3 years, and if the 
modest prosperity we are seeking is not ex- 
actly just around the corner, it is at least 
on the horizon. We hope and expect that by 
1975 the standard of living will be as high in 
Puerto Rico as it was in the United States in 
1950. 

Puerto Rico today is vastly different from 
the Puerto Rico of 1940 because the people 
of Puerto Rico realized that they had to soive 
their own problems and because they had 
those qualities necéssary to solve them. 

To be able to appreciate the changes today, 
it is necessary to know something of condi- 
tions as recently as 1940. Puerto Rico was 
then a stricken land or, as a U.S. Senate com- 
mission concluded after a factfinding visit, 
“a hopeless case.’ 

Beset with overpopulation, bereft of natu- 
ral resources, besieged by hunger, illnesses of 
the body and a grave malady of the spirit, 
we seemed destined to a poverty-stricken 
existence derived out of one important crop— 
sugar. The cane season supplied 6 months 
of employment a year for the bulk of our 
workers but left them and their families 
idie and hungry the other 6 months. The 
annual per capita income was only $121, 
among the lowest in the world. 

In the next few years, using the one 
natural resource we had plenty of—the hope 
and resourcefulness of our people—we began 
to climb out of that mire of hopelessness and 
poverty. Operation Bootstrap was born, a 
product of the mating of imagination with 
will. 

Bootstrap had, and still has, one basic 
doctrine. That is, to be nondoctrinaire, to 
be hospitable to all ideas and to have a heart. 
We are not capitalistic nor are we social- 
istic—we are merely realistic, willing to try 
anything so long as it does not compromise 
our freedom and dignity. 

One of our most important decisions, 
arrived at through trial and error, was to use 
Government funds as a catalyst to stimulate 
private investment in Puerto Rico. 

We built factories to prove that they could 
be run at a profit and then sold them to 
private enterprise. We erected plants and 
invited companies to lease, rent or buy them. 
We put up hotels and engaged private opera- 


- tors to run them. 


And, finally, we developed a tax program 
which exempts qualifying companies from 
commonwealth taxes for a period of 10 years. 

Incidentally, qualifying for our tax pro- 
gram is not.an easy matter. We have set up 
stringent requirements, prime among them 
being that we shall never accept a “runaway” 
plant. 

We grant no inducement to any firm that 
is to close a factory anywhere in the States 
in order to open it in Puerto. Rico. We are 
not luring runaway capital. We only want, 
and need, our proportionate share—and it is 
relatively infinitesimal—of the new capital 
that is generated each year in the United 
States so that we can provide the ee the 
decently paid jobs, our people need 

We contribute appreciably for our size to 
the economy of the United States. Our pur- 
chases from the United States have increased 
over fourfold in the past 15 years. We are 


. now buying more the $600 million worth of 


US. goods every year. 
Today we have 565 Operation Bootstrap 
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plants in operation. Our per capita income 
has risen to $470, less than one-half that 
of Mississippi, the lowest of the States, but 
a@ great improvement mevertheless. Perhaps 
the greatest single proof of Puerto Rico’s 
progress is that the average span of life has 
increased from 46 years in 1940 to 68 years 
today. We also have one of the highest 
literacy rates in the world. 

Politically, Puerto Rico is a commonwealth, 
freely associated with the United States. 
This is a result of a compact between the 
people of Puerto Rico and the Congress of the 
United States approved in 1952. 

Under this compact the people of Puerto 
Rico wrote their own constitution. It con- 
tains a bill of rights which not only incor- 
porates the traditional American guarantees 
to the individual but also reflects recent 
advances with respect to social and economic 
matters, carefully adapted to the social 
and economic realities of Puerto Rico. 

Prominent in our constitution are the 
rights of workers ‘‘to organize and to bargain 
collectively with their employers through 
representatives of their own free choosing” 
and “to strike, to picket, and to engage in 
other legal concerted activities.” 

The constitution of Puerto Rico also guar- 
antees the right to choose one’s occupation 
freely, to receive equal pay for equal work, to 
reasonable minimum wages, to protection 
against industrial risks to health and safety, 
and to an 8-hour workday with at least time 
and a half compensation for overtime. 

Beyond these basic guarantees, we have 
developed a program of labor legislation that 
contributes more expansively to the climate 
of healthy labor union practices. 

These constitutional provisions are sup- 
ported by legislation on minimum wages, 
employment security, workmen’s compensa- 
tion with full coverage including agricultural 
workers, industrial safety, group insurance 
for snvall farmers and vocational rehabiiita- 
tion of injured workers. 

In January, after 2 years of collection to 
build the fund, we began our first unemploy- 
ment insurance payments. We now also 
have a bureau of unemployment insurance 
for sugar workers, which provides compensa- 
tion during the offseason. 

Workers’ education in Puerto Rico is pro- 
vided freely through seminars and confer- 
ences organized by the department of labor 
and the Labor Relations Institute of the 
University of Puerto Rico. We teach the 
principles of democratic unionism, labor- 
management relations and every phase of 
labor legislation. 

Our department of labor is giving full and 
honest accounting service and advice to any 
union that requests such service by a major- 
ity vote. Most of the unions affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO are requesting such services. 

Our labor legislation, to a great extent, 
parallels our legislation granting 10-year tax 
exemption to new industries. To under- 
stand this parallel, it must be realized that 
the company with an operating loss is exempt 
from income taxes anyway. Therefore tax 
exemption does not mean anything if there 
are no profits.. By the same token, our labor 
legislation will be meaningless if there are no 
jobs to protect, improve, and multiply. 

With its right to strike fully protected, 
labor has the power to nullify the meaning 
of tax exemption for any employer. Sim- 
ilarly, with the freedom to cease operations 
and leave, management can drain good labor 
laws of all significance to the workers. 

our arduous struggle to lift our 
people out of poverty, both of these self-de- 
feating extremes have, save for a few excep- 


tions, been avoided. 
We have continued to create jobs. Our 
development program has changed 


real wages in manufacturing rose by 57 per- 
cent between 1953 and 1958. About the same 
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number of jobs has been created indirectly 
through the operation of the economic de- 
velopment program. 

Average hourly wages in Puerto Rico are 
not only higher than in other countries in 
Latin America and all of the Near and Far 
East, but they are also higher than in most of 
Europe. In the 30 months following Janu- 
ary 1956, hourly earnings in manufacturing 
rose over 40 percent in Puerto Rico while in 
the United States they rose only 7 percent. 

With these gratifying accomplishments 
under our belts, we realize that we have 
made a good beginning. But that is all we 
have made. There is yet very much to be 
done. 

Many ‘of our people still live in substand- 
ard housing. There is still much unem- 
ployment. We still have an average of 80,000 
totally unemployed people—13 percent of our 
entire work force. 

Despite our progress we have only started 
to make inroads against unemployment. In 
the transitional period industrialization 
makes better jobs, better income, and a better 
standard of living before it provides full 
employment. 

By 1975 we expect there: will be enough 
jobs and sufficient pay to keep our people at 
home. Until that time, as U.S. citizens and 
with traditional American get-up-and-go, 
some of them will continue to move to places 
that offer a better chance of making a living 
for their families. 

Some of them, I am afraid, will suffer from 
the prejudices, rackets, and exploitations 
that have afflicted every wave of migration 
to the United States. Because of their dem- 
ocratic background and inherent sense of 
liberalism, they will look to unions to safe- 
guard their rights, and as long as unions do 
not let them down, they will make loyal 
and dependable members and, eventually, 
valuable leaders of the labor movement. 

Puerto Rican workers today depend too 
much*‘on the Commonwealth and Federal 
minimum wage laws. The ideal minimum 
for employees and management alike, to my 
way of thinking, is a minimum of govern- 
ment participation in the fixing of wages; 
but this is possible only where the workers 
are properly represented and able to negoti- 
ate for themselves. 

That is the potential for unionism in 
Puerto Rico, and our. laws and our disposi- 
tion leave the door open for it to pursue its 
opportunity. 

As I told the recent meeting of the AFL- 
CIO executive council in San Juan, there is 
a kind of union, undeserving of the name, 
that the people of Puerto Rico will not wel< 
come. For the dealer in fraudulent con- 
tracts, the gangster, and the racketeer grow- 
ing rich on labor’s funds, there is no room 
in this Commonwealth. Our people do not 
tolerate dishonesty in government and they 
will not tolerate crooks in the guise of labor 
leaders. 

The proud record of the AFL-CIO proves 
without doubt that the true spokesmen of 
American labor equally abominate these 
people and their practices and are willing to 
fight and sacrifice to wipe them out, as they 
must. Our government stands ready to give 
honest unionism our full support in that 
struggle. 





Steel Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years it has been fashionable to label 
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those who attack the Federal Govern- 
ment’s tariff giveaway policies as spokes- 
men for marginal, inefficient industries 
or for selfish industries whose workers 
were poorly paid or for stagnant indus- 
tries which resisted the trend to diversi- 
fication. 

Recent developments, however, have 
proven beyond question that those who 
fought against free-trade philosophy 
were far closer to the facts of economic 
life than their opponents. For in spite 
of systematic tariff whittling, in spite 
of our dogged devotion to multilateral 
trade councils, this Nation’s trade pos- 
ture has slumped to a point where the 
current outlook is for a $5 billion. bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit in 1959. 

Equally significant is the fact that in- 
jury traced to abnormal foreign compe- 
tition is no longer confined to our smaller 
industries. Would anyone call our auto- 
mobile industry small? Is the steel in- 
dustry small? Or the lumber and wood 
products industry? Is the textile indus- 
try small? ' 

The steel:industry provides one of the 
most dramatic instance of market pene- 
tration by imports. The United States, 
world’s greatest steel producer, now buys 
more steel abroad than it sells, although 
the industry’s capacity would have far 
exceeded production even without a 
strike this year. 

These and other aspects of the steel 
import problem were explored by the 
magazine Business Week in its edition 
of August 1,1959. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include this timely article 
as recommended reading for my col- 
leagues: 

Sree Gives ForEIGN STEELMAKERS A WEDGE 
To Wmwen U.S. Markets—Sreet Imports 
Havs BEEN SEARCHING, ESPECIALLY INTO 
HovstTon, sur SELLERS May Nor BE ABLE 
To Hotp ALL GaINs 
While the steel industry sweats out its 

nationwide strike, both the companies and 

the steelworkers are casting many an anxious 
glance over their shoulders. They are watch- 
ing to see if foreign steel suppliers will seize 
the opportunity to nail down a piece of the 
huge US. market for themselves. In the 
past couple of years, the industry has learned 
that oversea competition is not given to 
missing any bets. 

SPARE CAPACITY 

The U.S. steel mills—all but a handful of 
them now shut down—have plant capable 
of turning out 147.6-million ingot tons of 
steel a year. Even if the United Steelworkers 
had not gone on strike, no one in the steel 
industry expected all that capacity would be 
used this year; they figured there would be 
30 million tons to spare. 

Yet, in the first 5 months of this year, steel 
from foreign mills came into the United 
States at an average rate of 300,000 tons a 
month—or 3.6 million tons a year. (You can 
figure that 300,000 tons of steel products 
equal 400,000 ingot tons of mill production.) 
The imports themselves are only a small 
percentage of the steel used in the United 
States. But, say men in the industry, what 
justifies their worrying about steel imports 
is that foreign steel is coming into the coun- 
try at all—despite the substantial gap be- 
tween U.S. production and capacity. 

RECENT SURGE 

Imports have leapt lately: from 118,000 
tons in May last year to 384,700 tons in May 
this year. Meantime, the United States has 
lost its longheld position as a net exporter 
of steel: in May it imported twice as much 
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as it shipped abroad. This, the steelmen say, 
makes apprehension even more justified. 

There’s no disputing the fact that steel 
imports are up sharply; their rise came right 
along with U.S. industry’s scramble to build 
up steel inventories as a hedge against the 
strike. But outsiders who know the steel 
industry say it’s still too early to tell the 
true impact of foreign steel on the U.S. mar- 
ket. The spring of 1960, when industry 
should be well along on rebuilding depleted 
steel inventories, will be the earliest time for 
a@ clear reading on how much of their in- 
roads foreign steelmakers will be able to 
retain. It will have to sell then in a well- 
supplied market. 


BUSIER PORTS 


Steel imports have been climbing fast. It’s 
not possible to tell how much more is enter- 
ing the country now than in May (the last 
month for which there are official figures). 
But it’s plain from a survey made this week 
by Business Week reporters in the Nation’s 
ports and industrial centers that imports in 
June and July surpassed those in May. 

On the west coast, the amount of foreign 
steel unloaded at the ports of Los Angeles, 
Long Beach, and San Diego doubled in the 6 
weeks from June 1 to the start of the steel 
strike; the week before last the three ports 
combined were handling foreign steel at a 
monthly rate of 35,000 tons. West German 
producers shipped most of the west coast’s 
foreign steel until a few months ago. Now 
more and more is coming from Japanese 
mills. In Boston it’s estimated steel imports 
so far this year are double those of last year. 
Toledo, which handled virtually no foreign 
steel until the Seaway opened, has unloaded 
7,000 tons so far this year. Traffic up: the 
Mississippi is growing heavier: In the first 
half of 1958, some 4,000 tons left New Orleans 
for upriver cities, so far this year 15,000 tons 
of foreign steel have been shipped upriver. 


BEST CUSTOMERS 


Probably the hottest place in the country 
for foreign steel sales is Houston. There, at 
least four agents of foreign steel companies 
have set up offices, and at least another dozen 
brokers are handling sales of other foreign 
mills. In the first 5 months of this year 
300,000. tons of foreign steel (mostly rein- 
forcement bars and oil country goods) came 
into the port of Houston compared with U.S. 
produced tonnage of 461,000 tons. In the 
same time last year, foreign steel ran to 
83,800 tons and domestic to 359,000 tons. 
It’s estimated that steel users in the Hous- 
ton area buy 20 percent of all steel imported 
into the U.S. 

The biggest man in this business in Hous- 
ton is Andre Crispin, a 35-year-old Belgian, 
who holds the post of Belgian consul in 
Houston as well as running his import busi- 
ness. Some Southwest steel producers say 
that no matter what prices they charged, 
Crispin and the mills he represents would 
undercut them. Crispin, though, insists he’s 
not trying to run anybody out of business. 
“There’s simply not enough European steel 
available for export for it to become a pri- 
mary source of supply in this or any other 
area of the country,” he says. Nevertheless, 
he estimates that even after paying duties 
he is undercutting domestic prices by 2 per- 
cent to 5 percent. 

WHO SELLS WHAT? 


The American Iron & Steel Institute's 
import records show that the bulk of steel 
imports (79 percent in May) comes from 
Europe and that more than a third of 

to the United States 


August 14 


the French are selling harder; from April to 
May this year the West Germans boosted 
their steel exports to the United States from 
57,800 to 84,000 tons, and the French from 
59,000 to 74,500 tons, r 

Until this year, the bulk of the business 
done by foreign steel producers in the United 
States was in concrete reinforcement bars, 
pipe and tubing, rods, and wire nails. Some 
52 percent of the barbed wire used in the 
United States last year came from foreign 
mills. The foreign mills’* business in the 
United States is still heavily im those lines. 
But in the last few months they've boosted 
sharply their business in the generally more 
lucrative lines of plates, sheets, and strip 
steel. 

UPWARD PRICES 

Despite the hard selling that’s going on, 
prices quoted for foreign steel have been 
bounding upward since the strike began. In 
almost every industrial center, . Business 
Week’s reporters found that foreign steel 
brokers and agents are offering prices now 
that are little different from those normally 
charged by domestic producers. Before the 
strike, the difference between U.S. and 
foreign mill products was, on the aver- 
age, $40 to $50 a ton. Now it seems to be 
$10 a ton at best. 

While prices have climbed, orders have 
gone down. There may be no firm connec- 
tion between the two, though. It’s much 
more likely that orders have slipped from 
their peaks in May and June because of the 
time lag between order and delivery of a 
shipment of foreign steel. This lag is rarely 
less than 6 to 8 weeks and for some products 
runs 3 months. 

This dip in orders—several steel import 
agents say their bookings are 20 percent less 
this month than last—might give heart to 
some of the domestic producers who are 
apprehensive about foreign steel’s inroads. 
But the domestic producers point out that 
in the last 6 months foreign steel mills have 
learned a lot about doing business in the 
United States and that their next step prob- 
ably will be to set up stocks in warehouses 
here. (Apart from foreign specialty steel- 
makers, few do this at present.) So far, 
there’s little indication from Business Week’s 
survey that this is happening. 


It’s a Great Day for P. J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI : 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE QF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August i4, 1959 


Mr.PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been so busy here in Congress, pondering 
the great problems which confront our 
own Nation and the world in general, 
that too often we overlook some of the 
truly great events which occur in our 
own backyard. 

I should like to take the opportunity 
today to call my colleagues’ attention to 
an editorial which appeared in the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times on August 14. It is sig- 
nificant to me that this great Chicago 
newspaper would also pause in its refiec- 
tions on world events to pay tribute to 
one of the most beloved citizens of Chi- 
cago, P. J. Cullerton. 

Mr. Cullerton has just been honored by 
the Irish Fellowship Club, of Chicago 
when he was elected this organization’s 
president last Wednesday. I wish to 
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commend the Irish Fellowship Club for 
its excellent selection. This honor be- 
stowed upon Mr. Cullerton is particularly 
significant to those of us in public serv- 


ice because it proves that the citizens of 


this country know how to reward dedi- 
cated service to a community. 

Mr. Cullerton indeed exemplifies the 
very essence of public service. Through 
all the years that he has held public of- 
fice, he has served as a shining example 
of all that reflects the highest of stand- 
ards in serving the people. 

Since we Irish of all nationalities must 
stick together, I am indeed proud to be 
able to include the Chicago Sun-Times’ 
editorial in today’s REecorp. 

The editorial follows: 

It’s a GREAT Day For P. J. 


Breathes there a Chicago Irishman with 
soul so dead, who never to himself has said, 
in this, my own, my native land I want to 
be No. 1 Irishman in the No. 1 Irish city in 
all the world—the city that put St. Patrick’s 
Day on the calendar—Chicago? 

And so Parky Cullerton has madeit. Glory 
be, the Cullertons and the O’Donnells of 
Tipperary can now be singing that it’s not 
a long way to Chicago when Bridget O’Don- 
nell’s grandson is the king of the Irish in 
that wonderful place where a Daley is mayor 
and a Ryan runs the county. 

A county assessor is important, but any- 
one who knows anything about Chicago 
knows Assessor P. J. Cullerton didn’t “ar- 
rive” as a VIP until Wednesday when he 
was elected president of the Irish Fellowship 
Club of Chicago. 

The club has summoned many important 
men to bang its March 17 gavel and to in- 
troduce important men as speakers—and not 
all of the chairmen and not all of the speak- 
ers have been Democrats, as Parky is. 

Parky has two important tasks to tackle. 
First, he should get the club listed in the 
phone book, Next he must get agreement 
on a speaker for next St. Patrick’s Day. 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Vice President Nixon have 
spoken in the past and the Chicago Norske 
Club should have first call on Governor 
Rockefeller. 

The problems of the leader of Chicago’s 
Trish are not trivial, believe us, and Parky 
has our sympathy as well as best wishes. 


TER 


Panamanian Politicians Exploit Anti-U.S 
: Surge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,. August 14, 1959 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for some 


months there have béen almost daily 
news dispatches of ominous character 





pecial 
Science Monitor, in the July 30, 1959, 
issue of that-paper, describes the current 
status in the deteriorating situation on 
the Isthmus. 

As such, it merits reading by every 
Member of the Congress, especially those 
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on committees dealing with Panama 
Canal questions. 

The indicated new story follows: 
PanaMa Pourricos Expiorr ANnTI-U.S. Surcs 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

PaNnaMA, PanaMa.—Anti-Americanism is 
burgeoning here. It cemes out in such in- 
direct, as well as direct ways. 

In a recent broadcast, former Foreign Min- 
ister Aquilino Boyd called on the Pana- 
manian public to “invade” the Canal Zone 
on November 3, Panama’s Independence Day. 

His colleague, former Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Ernesto Castillero furnished newsmen 
with more details of the plan. It was that 
Panamanians should “enter the Panamanian 
territory known as the Canal Zone” and 
occupy it symbolically and effectively. While 
Dr. Castillero said this should be done with- 
out violence, he offered no guarantees. 

With such proposals coming from educated 
men, recently associated as top officials with 
the Panama Government, it is not difficult 
to understand the growing anti-America nat- 
titude of the underprivileged, unemployed, 
badly oriented masses of Panama’s people. 

Feeling keenly their economic inferiority, 
the people of Panama see the Canal Zone as 
an island of prosperity in an ocean of dis- 
tress. Under such circumstances, envy is 
not remarkable. The economic tragedy of 
Panama is attributed to the United States. 


INCIDENT HINTED 


Their emotions aroused, and feeling sorry 
for themselves, the people of Panama are 
ready to believe virtually anything their press 
and radio tell them. Almost without excep- 
ticn, they are fed a diet of anti-American 
propaganda. 

There is strong evidence here that ultra- 
nationalist forces’ in Panama believe the 
next move is to provoke an international in- 
cident with the United States in the Canal 
Zone. It is their stated intent to bring Pan- 
ama’s case before an international group, 
even as the Suez Canal crisis eventually was 
brought before the United Nations. Such 
an incident may come even sooner than the 
threatened November 3 invasion of the Ca- 
nal Zone. 

President de la Guardia, Jr., says Panama- 
U.S. relations are deteriorating and that he 
regrets it sincerely. But he attributes the de- 
terioration solely to the United States. 

The President says the two principal 
causes of friction are inequality of wages in 
the Canal Zone and failure of the United 
States to purchase more in Panama. 

Panama alleges that Panamanian citizens 
employed in the Canal Zone by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment do not receive the same wages as 
US. citizens. This is termed discrimination 
and violation of the 1955 Treaty. 


EXPLOITATION CHARGED 


Washington replies that the treaty is being 
complied with to the letter. It is stated that 
negotiators of the treaty, both Panamanian 
and American, knew that wages for em- 
Ployees in categories plentifully available 
locally would be based on prevailing wages in 
Panama. Actually Canal Zone wages for 
such jobs average from 30 percent to 200 per- 
cent higher than in Panama. Panama as- 
serts that its citizens should receive wages 
based on US. scales. 

A leading Panama capitalist said the 
United States is taking advantage of the low 
wages in this capital city caused by 30,000 
unemployed adults out of a total city popu- 
lation of 200,000. ‘Traditionally wages are 
low in Panama because the family political 
oligarchy has refused to pass minimum-wage 
ae thus protection vested interests 

eo: 2. 

The US. Government-owned stores in the 
Canal Zone usually purchase supplies from 
Panama and the United States. Purchases 
of some items are made from other countries, 
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Panama says this violates the treaty, that 
everything humanly possible of being ob- 
tained in Panama should be purchased here, 
regardiess of price. 

As an example, the best rice grown in 
Panama does not meet minimum U:S. stand- 
ards in the Canal Zone. Therefore rice is 
purchased elsewhere. This has been going on 
for several years, but Panamanian producers 
have not improved the quality of their rice. 

The situation in beef is similar; choice 
quality is not available at any price in Pana- 
ma. Rather than meet competition, Pana- 
manian monopolists clamor for the Canal 
Zone to be made a captive market for in- 
ferior products, informed sources say. 

When Panama’s demands were not met by 
local U.S, officials, President de la Guardia 
wrote a personal letter on this matter to 
President Eisenhower and had it delivered 
to him in Washington. 

It was several weeks before Mr, Eisen- 
hower answered. This disturbed Pana~ 
maniens who expected an immediate reply. 
The reply stated that the matter would be 
investigated and a report furnished. 

Later, the acting American chargé d’affaires 
delivered to the Foreign Minister of Panama 
an aide memoire (an unsigned statement 
used in diplomatic circles) on the matter. 

After deliberation, the Foreign Minister 
refused to accept the aide memoire, alleging 
that another personal letter from President 
Eisenhower should be forthcoming as this 
was on & President-to-President basis. 

The Panama press was encouraged to con- 
sider the delivery of the aide memorie as a 
slap at Panama's dignity. One of the most 
influential men in this capital, who controls 
many avenues of propaganda, said the slight 
to thé President was an insult to every citi- 
zen of Panama. 

Newspapers blazed with the alleged affront, 
which offended the dignidad of Panama. 
Wire services reported the Panamanian re- 
action widely. 

Washington reconsidered and, belatedly, 
there came a personal note from Mr. Eisen- 
hower to President de la Guardia. -Pana- 
ma claimed @ moral victory; Washington 
had been shown it could not trifle with Pana- 
ma, the newspapers crowed. 

If the United States erred in not under- 
standing Latin-American dignidad, Panama 
may have erred in overplaying the incident, 
raising anti-American sentiment to a new 
high pitch, 





Bernard Abrams, Elected National Com- 
mander, Jewish War Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, my 
constituent, Mr. Bernard Abrams, of 60 
Glenwood Avenue, Jersey City, N.J., has 
just been elected national commander of 
the Jewish War Veterans. I would like 
to call this fact to the attention of my 
colleagues and to insert in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorp an article about him 
which appeared in the Jersey Journal, 
of Jersey City, N.J. The article follows: 

New JewisH War VETERANS COMMANDER 

Manz DECISION aT SEA 
(By John Hoffman) 

Bernard Abrams, of Jersey City, whose 
vigorous cam led to his election as 
national commander of the Jewish War Vet~ 
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erans is a man who doesn’t believe in half 
measures. 

Though a lawyer he was assigned as a medic 
in the Army in World War II and served 14 
months in the European theater. 

On the Queen Elizabeth returning from 
Europe in September 1945, he remembers 
then that he decided to join the Jewish 
= Veterans. 

I thought I'd give it a try and if it ‘turned 
out to be everything I hoped, I'll stay with 
it and give it my best,” Abrams remembers 
himself thinking. 

Abrams joined the newly formed Lieuten- 
ant Grover Post in Jersey City and found 
that the JWV was all that he expected it 
to be. 

He rose from post, to county, State, and 
finally the national levels in the organiza- 
tion, giving his best all the while. 

His associates describe him as a fighter. 
The syrmbol with which he carried the JWV 
convention was a tiger which Abrams says 
describes the ways he goes after things. 

Though not bombastic, Abrams doesn’t 
think too much modesty about oneself is the 
greatest of virtues, especially about what one 
thinks. x 

There’s no doubt about what he believes In 
as the delegates to the JWV convention 
learned. 

Abrams: platformed a strong and unre- 
lenting civil rights program, and a dissent 
to the policy of Saudi Arabia which keeps 
American Jewish servicemen from being sta- 
tioned in that country. 

In the coming visit of the top Soviet, Nikita 
Khrushchev, Abrams is characteristically 
adamant. ‘ 

“We eannot trust them, we must never 
let our guard down.” 


Abrams, who has been a resident of Jersey 


City since he was 2, graduated from Lincoln 
High School and was one of the top men in 
his class at John Marshall Law School. His 
law office is on Jackson Avenue. 

Abrams, 45, is married to the former Clara 
Wolfson, of Bayonne. They have a 15- 
month-old son, Alan. 





Letter: Educational Program of National 
Science Foundation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a very interesting let- 
ter from Mr. Richard B. Knott, superin- 
tendent of Consolidated School District 
No. 30 at Warrenton, Oreg., in which he 
expresses his reaction to an educational 
program of the National Science Founda- 
tion. I hope that all Members will take 
the time to read the letter as it is an ex- 
cellent grassroots report on the work of 
the Foundation: 

ScHoor District No. 30, Conso.mparTen, 
Warrenton, Oreg., July 30, 1959. 
Hon. WaLTER NORBLAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mesr Watt: It has been my privilege this 
summer to attend Brigham Young Uni- 
versity on a National Science Foundation 
stipend. The physics institute that I at- 
tended was well conceived and well executed, 
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It is the first time I have been able to return 
to a college campus since 1940. It has been a 
rewarding experience. 

I have been interested in talking to nearly 
all National Science Foundation participants 
on the B.Y.U. campus this summer. Besides 
the physics institute previously mentioned, 
the college is also carrying on institutes in 
general science and radiation-biology. 

All told, on this campus alone, there ave in 
excess of 100 teachers in attendance. Over 
90 percent of these teachers have indicated 
that they would not have been able to at- 
tend on their own. If the same situation 
holds true at the other 299 colleges holding 
institutes, you can imagine the ultimate 
effect of the program on science and mathe- 
matics teaching. 

I also examined to some extent the manner 
in which these NSF institutes are being ad- 
ministered. I find conditions very healthy. 

The National Science Foundation is 
presently assigning institutional respon- 
sibility to the Dean or head of the appro- 
priate | science or mathematics department, 
and the schools of education are used in a 
consultant basis only. This is most wise, 
es it imsures teachers of true content 
courses. Comments would indicate that this 
feeling in otir ranks is practically universal. 

We received approval this spring of our 
application under Public Law 864 for $4,400 
of science equipment, and we are thankful 
for the opportunity to attend institutes such 
as the ones observed here at Brigham Young 
University, that we may be of more service. 

We heartily approve of the educational 
program presently being carried on under 
the direction of the National Science 
Foundation. 

Sincerely, 
RicuHarD B. Knots, 
Superintendent. 





Red China and the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks, I 
enclose my newsletter of May 27, 1959, 
which discusses the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations, as 
follows: 

Should the United States recognize Red 
China and support her admission to the 
United Nations? Certainly not for the pres- 
ent, in my opinion. The question was dis- 
cussed in a recent speech by Hon. Walter S. 
Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs. He described the situa- 
tions as follows: 

The Chinese Communists conquered the 
mainland of Chjma in 1949, and the Govern- 

ment of the Republic of China withdrew to 
Taiwan (Formosa). The Chinese Commu- 
nists were at first mistakenly thought by 
some to be merely agrarian reformers, but 
proved to be ardent Communists. “The 
Peiping (Communist) regime was imposed 
by force with the volition of only an infini- 
tesimal fraction of the Chinese people. * * * 
It has kept itself in power by blood purges 
and the liquidation of some 18 million main- 
land Chinese in 9 years.” 

‘The Far East is a critical area in the global 
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falling within the orbit of the Communist 
bloc, and to build up our Far Eastern allies 
and friends. It opposes the further spread 
of Chinese Communist influence, and sup- 
ports the non-Communist Government of 
Nationalist China, 

Our recognition of Red China would on 
the contrary strengthen Red China by greatly 
enhancing her international prestige, and 
would weaken Nationalist China. “It would, 
as a practical matter, mean the liquidation 
of the Republic of China.” From this would 
flow the following results: 

(1) The strategic position of the free 
world would be weakened by the loss of Na- 
tionalist China’s 600,000 troops in Taiwan, 
with resultant Communist military threat 
to Japan, the Philippines, and southeast 
Asia. 

(2) Other Asian nations would feel that 
they could no longer rely on the protection 
of the United States against the Communist 
threat, and would have no alternative but 
to come to terms with the Red Chinese 
colossus. There would be a rapid expansion 
of communism throughout Asia, and Amer- 
ica’s moral position would suffer irreparable 
damage. 

(3) It would blot out any rallying point 
in the world for non-Communist Chinese, 
and deliver Taiwan's 10 million people to the 
slavery of the mainland. 

Of the 13 countries of the Far East, only 
3 have recognized Red China. It has long 
been our policy in granting recognition to 
consider whether such action would be in 
the best interests of the United States, and 
whether the country seeking recognition had 
shown a willingness to live up to her a 
national obligations. 

Recognition of Red China would not be in 
the best interests of the United States for 
reasons given above, and Red China has not 
shown a willingness to live up to her inter- 
national obligations. 

When the Red Chinese gained control of 
the mainland of China tn December 1949, 
they repudiated the international obligations 
of China, and confiscated, without compen- 
sation, properties of other nationals valued 
in the hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Communist China has flagrantly violated her 
armistice agreements both in Korea and 
Indochina, and her agreements for the re- 
lease of American prisoners, 

The admission of Red China to the United 
Nations is governed by the terms of its 
Charter. After due consideration, those 
terms were framed to provide not for uni- 
versal membership, but for membership of 
“peace-loving nations willing to assume and 
live up to the obligations of the Charter.” 

The record shows that Communist. China 
is not a peace-loving nation, but is an out- 
law regime. It invaded Tibet. It took part 
in the aggression against South Korea. It is 
still threatening war in the Taiwan Strait. 


ee IE 
Space Secrecy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, recently ‘the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Moss] addressed this 
Rcuacaucinaehiaeh eiaapeeaiee wxtacmn 
secrecy in the field of space research 
and space programing. It was his con- 
clusion that if this House cut the appro- 
priations of the National Aeronautics 
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and Space Administration, the responsi- 
bility should lie with the executive 
branch because the House could not be 
expected to grant automatically requests 
for funds for agencies which were not 
keeping the appropriate committees of 
the Congress fully infomed of their 
activities and plans. He used as proof 
of this hampering secrecy the recent re- 
port of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Government Organization for Space 
Activities, Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences. 

Let me say that the continuing battle 
which Congress fights to keep itself fully 
informed of what the executive branch 
is doing is an important one, and that 
the gentleman from California has made 
a great contribution by his efforts in this 
field. But at the same time, I wish to 
make clear that the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics has insist- 
ed on being kept fully informed of the 
activities of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and that 
agency has been fully and frankly co- 
operative in its efforts to comply with 
the wishes of this committee. 

The extensive records and material 
presented to this committee in the au- 
thorization hearings before this commit- 
tee, and all other contacts we have had 
on virtually a daily basis with the NASA 
reflect credit on Dr. Glennan, the Ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Dryden, the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, and Mr. Gleason, the Assist- 
ant Administrator for Congressional Re- 
lations, together with their staff. I am 
safe in stating that when the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics recom- 
mended to the House the authorization 
program it did, that these recommenda- 
tions were on the basis of complete and 
thorough study. The action taken by 
the House on the appropriations what- 
ever the reasons, represented the judg- 
ment of the Members by majority vote, 
but were not a reflection of any lack of 
study or gaps in information on the part 
of the committee of which I am chair- 
man, 

Now I also want to say that the re- 
port of the Senate subcommittee to which 
I have referred is an important study 
which deserves close attention for the 
thoughtful conclusions which it presents. 
It would be my view that the Senate re- 
port is correct in directing attention to 
the needs for Congress to have greater 
knowledge of how the detailed programs 
of the NASA and the Department of De- 
fense relating to space are coordinated in 
the President’s National Aeronautics and 
Space Council. Despite the similarity of 
name, the Space Council is separate and 
distinct from the Space Administration. 
This committee has not received a clear 
report of what the Council has been 
doing. 

Because I have been well satisfied with 
the cooperation received from NASA, I 
would be greatly surprised to discover 
that there has been any serious gap in 
information supplied to this committee. 
If there are any such gaps known to the 
Members of this House. I should ap- 
preciate having them called to the at- 
tention of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics, and we 
shall move swiftly to fill them. 
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Report From Moscow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing will be of interest to my col- 
leagues. It appeared in the most recent 
issue of the weekly News Focus, volume 
Ii-32, edited and published by Charies L. 
Bartlett, who is also the Washington 
reporter of the Chattanooga Times: 

REporT From Moscow 


(The following is excerpted from a report 
by a US. Jabor economist, Vladimir D. 
Chavrid, on his observations at the US. 
exhibition in Moscow. Mr. Chavrid, who 
was born in Russia, was assigned to the 
exhibition by the Labor Department to an- 
swer questions about the worker’s life in 
America.) 


I wish there were 20 American labor econ- 
omists here familiar with American economic 
life. All of them could be busy answering 
thousands of questions of how the American 
people, and especially the average American 
worker, live. For the average Russian the 
hunger for knowledge, for facts about Ameri- 
cans, must be far greater than his hunger 
for food. : 

The questions most frequently asked deal 
with unemployment, wages, hours of work, 
living conditions, social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and many others in this 
general area. 

The attacks on the American way of life 
have been quite frequent and severe since 
the beginning of the exhibition. For the 
last few days, however, these have ceased 
for some reason or other. (The report was 
written just prior to the announcement of 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States.) 
To all of us, however, these attacks are one 
of the real indications of the success of our 
exhibition. 

Do the Russian people believe what we 
tell them about America? After being here 
for several weeks and discussing with them 
our way of life, both at the exhibition and 
at other places, I am sure that the over- 
whelming majority believe what we tell them 
and what the exhibits show them. 

At the Labor Department exhibit in the 
dome when some controversial matter de- 
velops between myself and some Russian 
professional propagandist, the crowd invari- 
ably will side with me rather than with him. 
These professional agitators invariably show 
up as soon as a sizable group of people begin 
to listen to my presentation. 

For example the other day at the Labor 
exhibit I was explaining to a group of some 
50 Russians the American social security pro- 
grams. The group was vitally interested. 
Immediately a professional agitator broke 
in and told the crowd that this social secu- 
rity program did not appty to Negroes or 
foreign-born ‘persons, that opportunities for 
these people in America were very poor. 

This was an excellent opportunity for me 
to tell the crowd about myself—how I came 
from Russian some 30 years ago and how 
I was able to obtain an education in the 
United States and also a responsible job 
in the Labor Department. The agitator kept 
breaking in that I had already answered his 
question, but the crowd kept saying I should 
tell about myself and other groups like my- 
self in the United States. 

Frequently the agitator becomes embar- 
rassed and disappears. It may be of interest 
to know that as soon as the Russian visitors 
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learn that I was born in Russia of. modest 
parentage they are extremely sympathetic 
and I could stay and talk there, as I often 
do, for as long as 4 hours at a stretch. It 
is often physically impossible to break away 
from the crowd. 

When I leave the stand, many continue to 
follow me asking questions that they might 
have been uneasy to ask in the presence 
of the professional agitators. Many thank 
me most profusely for answering their ques- 
tions while others apologize for their pra- 
fessional agitators. It is literally impossible 
to stop and answer a single question of 1 
Russian without attracting a crowd of 50 or 
more Russians within a few seconds. Such 
a the hunger for knowledge about the United 

ates. 





Conservation Reserve Program Booms 
Productioa of Game Birds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
teresting to note that at least one of the 
agricultural programs of relatively recent 
establishment is gaining support and 
producing good results.. I refer to the 
soil bank conservation reserve program. 
While there is room for more progress, 
the following article from the Milwaukee 
Journal of Sunday, August 9, 1959, by 
conservation writer Russ Lynch, shows 
the beneficial results of the conservation 
reserve program in Wisconsin: 

Som BANK’s REsERvE LAND PROGRAM BooMs 
PRODUCTION OF GAME BIRDS 
(By R. G. Lynch) 

Pheasant populations are up in almost 
every State. And it is no coincidence that 
cropland has been going wild on farms in the 
soil bank’s conservation reserve at the same 
time that the birds have been increasing in 
the last 2 or 3 years. 

Wisconsin this year has a sizable conserva- 
tion reserve acreage for the first time (the 
1959 signup tripled the total for preceding 
years). So Wisconsin game managers and 
sportsmen have reason to wonder what effect 
nearly 500,000 acres of “wild” grass, scattered 
over 9,000 farms, will have on upland game 
in the next 5 or 6 years. 

The answer depends in part on the extent 
to which they can induce the landowners to 
delay weed control until after nesting time, 
to plant food patches and shrub cover, and 
in ruffed grouse country, to seed clover along 
with grass. 

HELPS PHEASANTS 


J.R. Smith, State superintendent of game, 
said last week that the most important im- 
pact of CR land would be to help restore 
the pheasant population in the southeastern 
counties, where last winter’s heavy snow 
killed off perhaps a quarter of the breeding 
population. He also expects the rabbit pop- 
ulation to benefit. 

Pheasants are down in the area southeast 
of a line roughly drawn from Manitowoc to 
Dodgeville. This includes intensively farmed 
country where more grass cover could be im- 
portant, particularly if it was undisturbed 
during nesting. . 

Rock County, a top agricultural area, will 
have more than 12,500 acres of grass, dis- 
tributed over 203 farms, that cannot be 
grazed or harvested for 5 years. In this 
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county, 158 whole farms have been retired 
from production. 

Jefferson County will have some 10,600 
acres in CR grass on 231 farms; Walworth 
County, 5,100 acres on 94 farms. Other 
pheasant. producing counties have compar- 
able CR signups. 

QUAIL COUNTRY, TOO 


Some sample counties in the quail coun- 
try include Grant, 13,800 acres on 284 farms; 
Crawford, 9,100 acres on 127 farms; Richland, 
3,200 acres on 73 farms. 

So far efforts to enlist CR farmers in a 
wildiife program have been spotty and not 
very successful. When county meetings 
were held last fall to discuss CR regulations, 
the conservation department and local clubs 
were invited to participate. Despite bad 
weather, 3,211 persons attended the “71 meet- 
ings. Some game-managers proved to be 
salesman but more were not. A few clubs of- 
fered help for farmers who would apply wild- 
life practices. 

But all the signups game managers and 
sportsmen’s clubs obtained in the 71 coun- 
ties totaled only 907 acres, including 200 or 
300 food patches, mostly of one-half to 5 
acres. Half as many more were carried over 
from preceding years. 

Nick Calabresa, who is program specialist 
in charge of the soil bank, said, “I’m sure 
the local clubs can get a lot more coopera- 
tion from the farmers if they make a real 
effort, particularly if they offer some help.” 

UP TO SPORTSMEN 


the State game chief, intimated 
that it would be chiefly up to the clubs, 
saying that conservation department per- 
sonnel already had more programs than they 
could handle effectively. “But we have put 
in some time on the soil bank,” he said, “and 
will find men to work on it.” 

A landowner who did not want to be named 
told the writer that he had put in a food 
patch and wildlife shrubs and from his ex- 
perience judged that not much would be 
done by farmers without some help. 

“It’s a lot of bother and work,” he said. 
“I think it will take something like the tree 
planting program. That didn’t make much 
headway with farmers until it was organized 
and planting machines were available lo- 
cally. If the Department or the clubs would 
set up a definite program, and help, for food 
patch and shrub planting, they’d maybe get 
some results.” 


Smith, 


MANY HELP SHARPTAILS 


Smith said that CR land was not so im- 
portant for quail or ruffed grouse, although 
clover seeding along with grass could benefit 
the grouse. 

“There'll be a gain in nesting areas and 
edge,” he said, “but the loss of grazed wood- 
land will more than offset it. Woodland 
grazing increases ruffed grouse habitat as 
much as 10 tol. 

“But the CR may help sharptails, particu- 
larly along the Lake Superior shore in the 
clay country. Acre for acre that land is 
more productive of sharptails than the sand 
country, but"the increase of farming has 
driven the birds out. Now they may come 
back.” 


A Matter of Dollars and Cents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp, I am inserting an article 


y 
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from the Nashville Tennessean, written 
by an excellent reporter and editorial 
writer, Mr. Gene Graham, who is begin- 
ning a series of interpretative articles 
designed to explain subject of local and 
national interest. 

This article deals with a lawsuit in 
the U.S. District Court for Middle Ten- 
nessee, at Nashville. Three Federal 
judges, all Tennesseans, will conduct the 
trial and rule upon the matter of reap- 
pointment in Tennessee which was not 
decided by the State general assembly. 

The article follows: 


A MatTrer or DOLLARS AND CENTS—TEN AND 
ONE-HALF MILLION Do.iars IS SIPHONED 
From DAVIDSON TAXPAYERS EVERY YEAR— 
THREE JUDGES May HoLp THE ANSWER 


(By Gene Graham) 


A lawsuit of historic and national signifi- 
cance will begin in Nashville shortly. 

It is one which is destined to keep the eyes 
of a nation riveted firmly upon a solemn, 
mahogany-paneled courtroom on the eighth 
floor of the Federal building here. 

For at issue in this milestone American 
legal clash are problems complex and com- 
mon among all the Nation’s States—even 
the two new ones which moved from terri- 
torial to statehood status this year. 

Basically, the issue is one of equity. It is 
commonly known by the somewhat cumber- 
some name of legislative reapportionment. 

Vast population upheavals growing out of 
the postwar years in America are behind it, 
although the trend really began to a less 
noticeable degree before World War II. 


EXPLODING URBAN CENTERS 


That population has expanded—and it has 
shifted as the desert sands, forming huge 
human drifts upon the archaic governmental 
structure of America’s exploding urban 
centers. 

With the mechanization of farms and the 
rapid industrial expansion of two and a half 
decades now, humans in massive numbers 
have left a rural society to become dwellers 
of large metropolitan centers, once-small 
cities which now move toward the metropoli- 
tan status, and once-rural towns which can 
no longer be so classified. 

But they have left their State governments 
behind. 

All over America—not just in Tennessee— 
they have left the same number of legislators 
representing the same territorial limits, 
limits within which, unfortunately, the peo- 
ple no longer live in such proportions as 
they did when States were being hewn of a 
wilderness. 


OLD SAM CRIED “TYRANNY” 


By the same token, the same number of 
legislators represent the narrow territorial 
confines of modern metropolises which once 
were not. In truth, it is a condition similar, 
if not identical, to the one which caused old 
Sam Adams. to cry out “Taxation without 
representation is tyranny” upon colonial 
streets, sparking the tinder of revolution: 

The world is calmer today. This issue is 
thus joined in the hushed forum of Amer- 
ican juriprudence. The trial, as announced 
Thursday, will be conducted by three dis- 
tinguished Federal judges, all Tennesseans. 

They are Federal Sixth Circuit Judge John 
D. Martin, Sr., Memphis, who only last week 
stepped down as presiding judge of, though 
remaining upon, the Cincinnati-based appel- 
late court; District Judge Marion S. Boyd, 
Memphis; District Judge William E. Miller, 
Nashville, whose rejection of a State motion 
to dismiss the lawsuit earlier in the week set 
the stage for the legal test. 

“We look forward to this lawsuit with the 
notion that Tennessee is upon the thresh- 
old of a great and long-overdue govern- 
mental reform of pioneering proportions and 
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national implications,” said Z. T. Osborn Jr., 
Nashville attorney and one of three who will 
represent the parties suing the State for 
fair play. 

NO COMMENT 

George McCanless, State attorney general, 
declined comment yesterday. McCanless, in 
his official capacity, will defend the State, 
which has insisted reapportionment is a mat- 
ter for the legislature alone to decide, just 
as the Tennessee Supreme Court previously 
held. 

The suit will be adjudicated, of course, 
on the grounds of equity and that alone. 
But behind the issue of equitable represen- 
tation is one of tax dollars and cents, just 
as it was taxes which prompted Adams’ out- 
burst against Great Britain two centuries 
ago. 

Using Davidson County as an example, here 
is that story: 

Perhaps few people realize today the de- 
gree to which the State has become a tax- 
collecting agency for local governments. 
Not counting its receipts last year from Fed- 
eral sources, the State collected—in State 
taxes—$270,914,354. It redistributed to 
counties, cities and local school districts 
more than half of that amount, $140,442 548. 

Part of this was what is called local-share 
taxes, e.g., gasoline, income, alcohol, beer, 
etc. A much larger portion, not strictly 
State-share in nature, is doled out for edu- 
cation in the form of State grants-in-aid. 

And due to the balance of legislative power 
being firmly entrenched with rural counties, 
those shares—the plaintiffs complain—are 
grossly out of kilter. 

In Davidson’s case, just how much is this 
true—or is it? 

Davidson County, according to the studies 
of the nonpolitical and statewide Tennessee 
Taxpayers Association, paid $38,178,924 in 
taxes last year. That represented 14.1 per- 
cent of the total—or 14.1 cents of every State 
tax dollar collected. 

Of this, the State returned to Davidson 
(including the cities of Nashville, Belle 
Meade, Berryhill, and Oak Hill) $9,882,834— 
or 2.6 of those 14.1 cents. Retained by the 
State was 11.5 cents. 

Since 48 percent of the State income was 
not redistributed, this means 5.5 of David- 
son’s 14.1 cents was used by the State as 
Davidson's strictly percentagewise share of 
financing such statewide functions as wel- 
fare, roads, etc. That leaves 6 of Davidson's 
pennies to be accounted for. 


WHO TRADES WHERE? 


The TTA also estimates, based upon its 
studies, that 15 percent of Davidson's 14.1 
cents was paid by outlying counties, by 
trade area shoppers who converge upon their 
natural trading center, which obviously de- 
sires that trade. This accounts for 2.1 cents, 
leaving 3.9 cents as the nearest figurable 
amount which Davidson County invests in 
State government without direct return. 

Reduced to pennies, this sounds small. 
But when considered in the light of 
total State collections—$270.9 millions—it 
amounts to $10,565,100 a year. 

Davidson’s local governments, forced this 
year to make vast. increases in its tax rates, 
look upon that money with a view to what 
just a portion of it could do in meeting the 
community’s great problems—sewers, ex- 
panding schools, parks, slum eradication. 

Some argue the TTA’s estimate that out- 
lying counties pay 15 percent of Davidson’s 
contribution to State taxes is too low. No 
exact figures can be given, but the TTA 
counters with the argument that the biggest 
chunk of the sales tax, for example, comes 
from the sale of food, which almost invaria- 
bly is purchased at home. And it can be 
shown, too, that the 1-cent share rebated to 
cities from the 7-cent gasoline tax does not 
approach the amount actually collected in 
Tennessee’s cities and growing towns, 
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The most pertinent question, then, would 
seem to be whether Davidson and the metro- 
politan centers should, in keeping with the 
so-called equalization theory, subsidize the 
admittedly poor counties of the State to the 
extent of $10 million a year. 

“We this obligation,” urban 
leaders say, “but $10 million a year is too 
much to ask when our own tax burdens, our 
own community needs are so great.” 

Whether such arguments can be sustained 
is a moot matter before a legislature which 
has resisted all efforts, since 1901, to give 
the city folks a louder voice in State affairs, 
tax distribution being but one of them. 

So the*issue was removed from the legis- 


lative branch and dropped before the Fed- * 


eral judiciary to resolve. And that’s where 
the matter lies—while a nation watches— 
today. 
HOW THEY STACK UP 

Here is how the four largest Tennessee 
metropolitan counties fare in sharing State 
taxes collected .within their boundaries, 
Roughly half of the taxes collected from 
them are redistributed by the State in either 
grants-in-aid or local-share taxes. 
Hamilton County pays $22,540,074; gets 
back $7,220,792; or 32 percent. 

Knox County pays $22,594,257; gets back 
$7,053,052; or 31.2 percent. 

Shelby County pays $57,569,304; gets back 
$16,823,099; or 29.2 percent. 

Davidson County pays $38,178,924; gets 
back $9,882,834; or 25.9 percent. 

The four counties pay approximately $140.8 
million—or roughly 50 percent—of the 
State’s $270.9 million in taxes, 





The Labor Bill Battle in Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the House debate is over and the 
Landrum-Griffin substitute bill over- 
whelmingly approved, on reflection I feel 
sure that all the problems have not been 
solved. Somehow I feel we are only 
treating the outward evidences of trouble 
and not the inner or basic difficulty that 
will continue to plague the labor move- 
ment, the consumer and free enterprise. 
This basic problem is the fact that labor 
organizations are still above and beyond 
the law because they are not subject to 
the same ground rules as are business 
enterprises; namely, antitrust law. 

So I was quite interested to read the 
article by Mr. Arthur Krock in the New 
York Times of August 14, 1959 on the 
final day of debate on labor reform legis- 
lation. I believe his conclusion supports 
the views I expressed during debate on 
pages 14196-14198 of the Recorp of Au- 
gust 11 in presenting my bill, H.R. 8003, 
as a possible amendment to the labor 
reform bill. 

Surely other Members of Congress 
share this concern over the need for 
antitrust legislation. 

The article is as follows: 

Tue Lasor Bruit. BATTLE mv CoNGREss 
(By Arthur Krock) 

A balanced analysis of the truth and con- 

sequences of the struggle over labor union 
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reform legislation, now coming to a climax in 
Congress, may have to await the competence 
in research and the perspective of some 
future Edward Gibbon. But the stakes of 
the battle are plain in contemporary view. 
The most powerful, and in some respects the 
only, monopoly inthe United States is fight- 
ing to preserve its control of the national in- 
dustrial machine. 

The monopoly was founded in the first 
years of President F. D. Roosevelt’s New Deal 
by prolabor laws of Congress and by even 
more prolabor interpretations of these laws 
by administrators and judges appointed with 
that expectation. The results included a 
political alliance between union labor lead- 
ers and the candidates of the Democratic 
Party in which one interest promoted the 
interest of the other—an alliance to which 
liberal Republicans on the northeastern sea- 
board sought and were granted a sort of 
second-class membership. 

The moral and spiritual animations of this 
prolabor movement were generated by a prior 
monopoly which the Republican Party had 
fostered and protected. This was a combi- 
nation of financial and industrial manage- 
ment power which operated politically 
through campaign contributions to submis- 
sive political candidates and through influ- 
ence over the President’s choice of adminis- 
trators and judges. But the subsequent 
transfer to organized labor of power over the 
economy and industrial liberty of the United 
States, which was initiated by President 
Roosevelt and nailed home by President Tru- 
man, has been followed by the usual abuses 
of monopoly. These have included corrup- 
tion and some excesses the robber barons of 
American industry never ventured. 

Now for the first time since the pendulum 
of monopoly hit the reverse top of its arc a 
President’ of the United States is trying to 
unstick it for a moderate downswing. The 
legislation President Eisenhower favors rep- 
resents a very moderate backswing because it 


‘ does nothing to cover labor unions under the 


antitrust laws that effectively restrain a 
management monopoly. And this legal im- 
munity is the principal of several which are 
basic sources of the power of union leaders, 
both corrupt and otherwise. Yet the bill 
the President is supporting—proposed by a 
Democrat and a Republican in the House of 


Representatives—is the pending legislative - 


draft that would provide effective restraints 
on the legalized social coercions of the econ- 
omy by labor unions that also are important 
sources of their monopoly. These coercive 
activities. are the secondary boycott and 
picketing, often deserving the administra- 
tion’s tag of “blackmail,” which the labor 
chiefs prefer to call organizational. 

The House committee bill, a milder correc- 
tive measure of union corruption and union 
coercive practices than the easy-going Sen- 
ate measure, was officially opposed by the 
mergey AFL-CIO, which endorsed a third 
draft with even less corrective effects. 
Though a large number of the Members of 
Congress have publicly quailed under union 
threats of reprisal at the polls, this third 
measure had no chance of approval, and 
that was as well known at Meany-Reuther 
headquarters as it was in the private 
rooms of the Democratic and Republican 
leaders of Congress. But whether or not 
designed as strategy to make support of the 
House committee bill appear as bold inde- 
pendence of the AFL-CIO, its draft was so 
employed by who knew that the 


regarded as another political triumph the re- 
of the measure endorsed by the 


One of the possibilities attributed to this 
latter bill is that its restraints on the sec- 
ondary boycott and organizational picketing 
will hamper honest unions in their legiti- 
mate concerns, 
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But it could readily be safeguarded against 
by conference change in which the funda- 
mental restraint of secondary boycotting 
could still be preserved. In all likelihood 
this safeguard would appear in the event of 
the final passage of a bill which will correct 
the basic abuses of the labor monopoly. 

But, undisturbed by this administration, 
this Congress and the next one, will be union 
power to dominate collective bargaining, 
paralyze nationwide industries if this domi- 
nation is resisted, elude the laws and ordi- 
nances against violence and coercion and 
suspend vital public services, including the 
sources of public information. 





A Tribute to Mr. Herbert C. Hoover on His 
85th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
6 oOFr 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I wish to in- 
clude an open letter to former President 
Herbert C. Hoover which appeared in the 
St. Joseph, Mo., News-Press extending 
congratulations, and was written by the 
editor, Arthur V. Burrowes: 


TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Mr. Hersert C. HOOVER, 
Waldorf-Astoria Towers, 
New York City. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: The News-Press con- 
gratulates you on this, your 85th birthday. 
The News-Press feels it has a right to send 
you these congratulations as an open letter, 
not alone because of the personal esteem in 
which you are held by the editor of this news- 
paper, but because of the proud record this 
newspaper holds as regards your personal self. 

The News-Press was keenly alert to the 
world tension in that fateful summer 45 years 
ago. It was June 28, 1914, a Bosnian Serb, 
Gabriel Princep, assassinated Archduke Fran- 
cis Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian throne. 
You, Mr. Hoover, were in England when that 
tragedy occurred in Sarajevo, Bosnia, Sara- 
jevo caused World War L 

It was the News-Press privilege to commend 
editorially the generosity of you, Mr. Hoover, 
nearing 40 years of age, who so gladly financed 
stranded Americans in London. You made it 
possible for them to get home, starting in late 
July, when chancellories feared the negotia- 
tions to prevent a world war would be futile. 
They were futile, Mr. Hoover, as you so well 
remember. Germany declared war against 
Russia August 1 and against France August 3. 

You read your London Times and saw, 
Mr. Hoover, as did we in our paper, that 
Britain asked Germany to guarantee the neu- 
trality of Belgium by midnight of August 4. 
Germany refused and Britain declared war 
on Germany August 4. You were still in 
London when German troops entered Leige. 
Our News-Press called that the rape of Bel- 
gium. We were probably the first news- 
paper of the whole Middle West to so severely 
castigate the German or, the mad Kais- 
er. For that and following editorial con- 
duct of our newspaper, Albert, King of the 
Belgians, conferred the Medaille du Roi Al- 
bert on Louis T. Golding, our editor and 
publisher. 

Mr. Hoover, that editor and publisher still 
lives. He was 94 on May 9 last, so, he is your 
own contemporary and no two men ever saw 
more eye to eye in those far away years 
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when it seemed God let the very light of the 
heavens go out one by one. 

This newspaper time and again commend- 
ed you for your great work in feeding Bel- 
gium. No man in all world history, single- 
handed, had ever to that time, or has since, 
so endeared himself by a single act to so 
many millions of people. It was inevitable, 
Mr. Hoover, that you were Chairman of the 
American Commission for the Relief of Bel- 
gium from 1914 to 1919. It was inevitable 
your friend, Mr. Woodrow Wilson, name 
you his U.S. Food Administrator, where you 
served so well from June 1917 to July 1919. 

Your course as Secretary of Commerce 
under two Republican Presidents was hailed 
by the St. Joseph News-Press, not once but 
many times. It was the privilege of the 
News-Press to support you for President in 
victory -in 1928 and in defeat in 1932. It 
was our joy to commend Mr. Harry S. Tru- 
man when he recalled you to public service 
after the cruel, willful conduct of Mr. Tru- 
man's predecessor. 

The News-Press and sister paper, the St. 
Joseph Gazette, acclaimed you to the world 
for both the first Hoover Commission and 
the second Hoover Commission. The good 
of the Hoover Commissions will live long 
after you are gone to God. 

Your step is slower, your face is more 
lined, your head more bowed, sir, but you 
bear that same mark of individual initiative, 
proud Americanism you had when you were 
in two Presidents’ Cabinets, when you your- 
self were President. Or when you broke 
bread in St. Joseph, Mo., in that home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Wyeth at 2916 Frederick 
early in 1933. Yes, even to just this summer 
when you so hospitably received our friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Josendale, of this 
city, in your home in Waldorf Towers. 

The tangible proof of your goodness, your 
accomplishments, Mr. Hoover, sir, are for all 
to see: The honorary degrees from 81 insti- 
tutions here and abroad, the 296 medals and 
other awards from here and abroad, the hon- 
orary citizenship of 24 European cities, 56 
honorary memberships in scientific and tech- 
nical societies. Mr. Hoover, you are the liv- 
ing exemplar of individualist America at her 
best, from that humble home in Iowa where 
you were orphaned to the plaudits of the 


world. It is a rare privilege to Know you, 
sir. God bless you. God keep you for His 
very own. 





Economic Advantages Motivate Support 
for Labor Bill 





SPEECH 
OF 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to provide 
for the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the adminis- 
tration of trusteeships by labor organiza- 
tions, to provide standards with respect to 
the election of officers of labor organizations 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 


the labor bills before the House have dis- 
turbed many legislators and voters and 


. the speeches in favor of and against the . 


bills have created a great confusion in 
the minds of a great majority. I believe 
that we must have labor legislation. 
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Last year I supported and voted for the 
Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill which 
passed the Senate and was defeated in 
the House by eight votes. The Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill regulated the internal 
union affairs without undue meddling in 
the administration of unions and with- 
out weakening the collective bargaining 
powers. The Kennedy-lIves bill was de- 
feated by a combination of Republican 
Members and southern Representatives. 
This year there are three bills before 
the House. The combination which de- 
feated the Kennedy-Ives bill last year 
has once again combined and supports 
the Landrum-Griffin bill. I oppose the 
Landrum bill, which, in my opinion, is 
“buckshot” legislation, injuring the 
guilty and innocent alike. I favor the 
Shelley bill and shall support this bill. 
The labor situation as we all know 
it is not all black nor all white. There 
is a great need for reform and for im- 
provement, but no necessity to destroy 
labor. The support for the blunderbuss 
Landrum-Griffin bill comes mainly from 
Republicans and southern Democrats. 
Why? Why do these bills go beyond the 
reform of unions and seek to adopt 
methods which punish labor? It ap- 
pears to me that selfish economic and 
political reasons motivate the support 
for this bill more than a desire to chase 
out the crooks from the House of Labor. 
The Elliott bill, H.R. 8342, known as 
the committee bill, and the Shelley bill, 
H.R. 8490, introduced by Representative 
Jack SHELLEY, of California, and 14 other 
Members, have provisions to get rid of 
the crooks in labor, but the Shelley bill 
contains no provisions which bust 
unions or destroy their legitimate gains 
obtained through sacrifice. What does 
the Shelley bill do and is it effective? 
The Shelley bill requires financial reports 
by unions covering 90 percent of the 
labor force in unions and gives the Sec- 
retary of Labor discretion to compel the 
remaining small unions to file reports if 
the Secretary thinks it is necessary or 
that there is a violation of law or any 
corruption within the union. False fil- 
ing under the Shelley bill carries severe 
criminal penalties. Embezzlers of union 
funds are subject to Federal prosecu- 
tion and embezzlers, Communists, and 
convicts are denied the right to hold 
union office for a period of 5 years. Em- 
ployees whose rights are denied can sue 
in Federal courts after they exhaust their 
remedies within the union. Employees’ 
rights to vote and participate in union 
activities are protected. The subversive, 
the neurotic, and the troublemaker are 
subject to union discipline by reasonable 
regulations. The Shelley bill provides 
further that union financial officers must 
be bonded and they are required to ac- 
count for their stewardship. No conflict 
of interest must appear in their conduct 
and officers are required to report any 
conflict of interest. No loans in excess 
of $2,500 can be made and loans above 
$250 must be reported. The crooks are 
controlled, the employees are protected, 
and the ban on secondary boycotting, as 
provided for in the Taft-Hartley law, is 
continued. ‘The Shelley bill is not an 
antilabor bill. It is a fair and effective 
bill, and under its provisions crooks are 
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controlled, employees are given a bill of 
rights, and dishonesty is punished. Why 
not the opposition to the Shelley bill, and 
why then the support for the Landrum- 
Griffin bill? 

During the amendment stage of the 
bill, the combination of Republicans and 
southern Democrats ganged up together 
to deny the Secretary of Labor and the 
Attorney General to bring an action to 
restrain any union officer who was about 
to violate the provisions of title I of the 
bill and left the remedy to the union 
member without the support of the Sec- 
retary or the Attorney General. This 
amendment was overwhelmingly sup- 
ported by the combination and became 
part of the Landrum bill. 

Let us analyze the motives for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. This measure 
was sponsored by Congressman LANDRUM, 
a Representative from Georgia, and Con- 
gressman GRIFFIN, a Republican Repre- 
sentative from Michigan. ‘The Republi- 
cans who helped defeat the Kennedy- 
Ives bill last year are not seeking a solu- 
tion, but want a political issue. Their 
votes in my opinion are politically in- 
spired without regard for the economic 
effect on the industrial East, North, and 
West. Congressman LAnpruM, the Rep- 
resentative from Georgia, comes from a 
State which is antiunion. Georgia is 
1 of the 19 States in the Union which has 
adopted “right-to-work” laws, recognized 
by many as “right-to-wreck unions” 
laws. Organizational or recognition 
picking is one of labor’s traditional 
practices to unionize a plant and to raise 
workers’ wages. Bar all organizational 
picketing and recognition picketing by 
statute and you authorize and empower 
employers to exploit and to pay indecent 
wages and require longer hours. Where 
picketing is for the purpose of blackmail, 
then such picketing should be made a 
crime and prohibited. The Landrum 
bill, however, outlaws all types of picket- 
ing except where a plant is on strike. 

The Shelley bill outlaws blackmail 
picketing, but provides that where pick- 
eting is carried out for the purpose of 
unionizing and obtaining decent wages 
and decent working conditions, such ac- 
tivities should not be condemned or cur- 
tailed. When picketing is carried on by 
a rival union when a legitimate union 
represents a plant or a business, an em- 
ployer should have the right to go before 
a labor board for relief. Many workers 
throughout the United States are still 
not covered by a Federal minimum wage 
law, and these groups who are not per- 
mitted to organize by picketing will be 
compelled to work at slave wages. Inas- 
much as Georgia has no minimum wage 
law, these unprotected workers are at 
the mercy of predatory employers. The 
advantages of cheap labor are recognized 
by industry and it flees locations where 
there are strong unions so they can pay 
cheap wages and make exorbitant prof- 
its at the expense of labor. It is a well- 
known fact that industry has fied from 
the industrial East and North to find 
haven in States like Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and other lo- 
calities, which provide right-to-work 
laws and do not provide any minimum 
wage protection and labor legislation. 
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The following are some of the Southern 
States which have right-to-work laws: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Their 
Representatives supported almost unan- 
imously the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

What is the situation in Georgia with 
respect to its labor conditions? Georgia, 
in my opinion, is an antiunion State. 
While it has compensation laws on its 
books, it pays a miserable maximum of 
$30 per week to an injured worker as 
compared to $45 per week in other States. 
Georgia provides no minimum wage law 
for employees not covered by the Fed- 
eral minimum wage law and the amount 
an employer pays may be insufficient to 
provide the bare necessities of life. In 
Georgia, where unions seek to help them- 
selves by picketing, statutes prohibit 
mass picketing. Georgia «and other 
Southern States have a competitive edge 
against northern industrial States. 
Their edge lies in the unfair advantage 
these States enjoy in the form of non- 
union shops, lack of compulsory insur- 
ance, and lack of minimum wages. 

For example, the States of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas do not 
have any compulsory law for workmen’s 
compensation. An injured worker is left 
to the whim and bounty of his employer 
and is not protected by statute when he 
is injured. When it comes to the ques- 
tion of wages, many of the Southern 
States who by their support of the Lan- 
drum bill are seeking to steal away and 
lure Northern industry into their area 


have no minimum wage laws. ‘The. 


Southern States which have no mini- 
mum wage law are Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 
Arkansas has a minimum wage law, but 
the minimum is pathetically low and 
amounts to a minimum of 16 cents per 
hour; hardly sufficient to keep body and 
soul together. These States do not have 
minimum wages in the retail trades, the 
hotels and restaurants, and in the laun- 
dry and drycleaning establishments. 
They afford no protection to the work- 
ers, and if the workers are denied the 
right to organization which the Landrum 
bill takes away from them, then certain- 
ly they are at the mercy of the ruthless 
employers and they are permitted to 
starve with the sanction of the State. 
This is the story behind the support of 
the Landrum bill. It isan economic drive 
by a section. of our country to continue 
their practices of indecent wages and 
to attract business from fleeing indus- 
try. The Republicans for political gains 
have betrayed the industrial sections of 
our country and have joined with the 
southern. Representatives to pass the 
Landrum bill over prostrate labor. The 
philosophy of the Landrum bill is found 
in the attitudes of Georgia statutes and 
the statutes in the Southern States. 
Thus, the Landrum bill is motivated in- 
cidentally by a desire to eliminate the 
crooks, and in my opinion, primarily, for 
selfish economic reasons, to continue 
nonunion shops, and thereby to maintain 
for Georgia and other Southern States 
their competitive edge of cheap labor, 
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thus being able to steal industry from 
those industrial States which have high 
standards of working conditions for the 
working man and high wages. 

The Landrum bill bans the “hot 
cargo” provisions while the Shelley bill 
does not. The ban on hot cargo is an- 
other device to maintain nonunion con- 
ditions in Southern States. A hot cargo 
provision in a contract means that an 
employer and a union agree that an em- 
ployee or a truckdriver shall not be com- 
pelled to handle his employer’s goods 
which come from or go to a struck plant. 
It guarantees an employee the right not 
to be a strikebreaker or cross a picket 
line. A ban on hot cargo provisions 
means that nonunion shops which en- 
danger a union worker’s standard of liv- 

“Ing may continue on its merry way and 
union employees are compelled not only 
to handle their goods, but cross their 
picket lines if necessary. Why should a 
truckdriver be required to handle goods 
for a nonunion company or a struck 
company which pays slave wages and 
compels workers to work under onerous 
conditions? ‘The Landrum bill with its 
ban on hot cargo and its provisions make 
the hot-cargo stipulation an unfair la- 
bor practice, forces truckers to cross 
picket lines of secondary employers who 
pay indecent wages and provide sub- 
standard conditions to the workingman. 
Must this truckdriver cross a picket line 
with goods when he knows and recog- 
nizes that crossing a picket line will help 
an employer whose plant is struck and 
who seeks to undermine his own stand- 
ard of living and lure away business from 

industrial States? The Landrum bill re- 
quires that action on his part and this 
is the vice and meanness of the Landrum 
bill. It is in substance a fight by anti- 
worker States to maintain their compe- 
titive advantage by destroying the effec- 
tive tools which labor has to maintain 
its gains in this jungle of business rivalry. 
The Landrum bill alines Government on 
the side of employers and denies labor 
unions the right and the opportunity to 
protect themselves against predatory 
practices by ruthless employers. 

I support the sentiments of knowledg- 
able and responsible leaders who are not 
antilabor or anti-industry, but are anti- 
crooks, and who seek a true labor reform 
bill. What we seek is to guarantee the 
worker his right to vote, choose and par- 
ticipate in union affairs, to guard union 
funds from dissipation through loans or 
larceny, to punish unioneers who steal 
or who default in their position of trust, 
to disqualify Communists and convicts 
from holding office for a stated period of 
tirae, to protect employees in their right 
to refuse to cross picket lines while pro- 
hibiting concerted activities by employees 
to force any person to cease doing busi- 
ness with another person, to prohibit 
blackmail picketing while preserving the 
right to picket for legitimate union aims. 
What we seek in substance is support.of 
a bill which will accomplish these objec- 
tives. I believe that the bill which best 
accomplishes these objectives is the 
Shelley bill which I support. I favor 
the defeat of the Landrum-Griffin bill 
which would press down upon the back of 
labor a yoke of tyranny. 
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A Salute to Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15,1959 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, no 
man in American public life has served 
so unselfishly and has earned and de- 
serves the respect and high regard of the 
people of the United States and in fact 
the people of the free world for the great 
services he has rendered to suffering 
human being whenever he has been 
called upon to help. 

Herbert Hoover has lived to see the 
day when those that scorned and ridi- 
culed him have had to eat their words. 
He stands today as one of the great 
humanitarians and great statesmen of 
the generation. 

I submit herewith the following article 
by George Sokolsky which is a tribute to 
Herbert Hoover: 

Hoover aT 85 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

There have been plenty of changes in this 
world since 1874 when on August 10 Herbert 
Hoover was born in an Iowa village called 
West Branch. His parents were Quakers; 
his father a blacksmith, his mother a seam- 
stress. The parents died young and Herbert 
was sent to live with relatives, finally settling 
down in Oregon. This, then, is a proletarian 
beginning for a man who has been described 
during most of his career as the stereotype of 
American capitalism. 

AT STANFORD 


No State aided him. No government sup- 
ported him. He was what we today like to 
call underprivileged, but he was a strong farm 
boy, sturdy, and willing to work, with a 
sharp mind and a capacity to make his way. 

He managed to get enough education to go 
to what was then called Leland Stanford 
University, and he worked on all sorts of 
projects, many of his own devising, so that he 
could pay for his needs. 

Typically, he ran a newspaper route and 
a@ laundry route, and he worked summers for 
the Geological Survey of the United States. 

Thus, Herbert Hoover became a mining 
engineer. He married a geologist, Lou Henry, 
and together they set off to work in all parts 
of the world. His success in his own fleld 
and in business was immediate and con- 
tinuous. 

Herbert Hoover got into politics by accident 
rather than by design. 

He was the leading American permanently 
domiciled in London at the outbreak of 
World War I and was, therefore, invited by 
Ambassador Walter Hines Page to assist the 
large number of American refugees who were 
stuck in England because of the beginning 
of the war and who had no means to take 
care of thems=lves. 


BELGIAN RELIEF 


He handled this job so ably that he was 
invited to undertake Belgian relief. He, who 
had been a mining engineer, found himself 
a@ social worker all of a sudden. 

And here the simplicities of Quaker up- 
bringing intervened. 

Herbert Hoover could tolerate no conflict 
to interest. 

When he was working for himself and his 
family, he did well and amassed a fortune. 
Now that he faced public service, he felt it 
essential to divest himself of conflicting 
assets. 
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Prom that day in 1914 when he undertook 
to serve the people and governments, he 
avoided private involvements of any kind. 
Fortunately, he could afford to work with- 
out compensation and that he has done ever 
since. 

Hoover was an unpopular President, al- 
though he received an enormous vote. 

The times required him to compromise 
his Judgments and when once or twice he 
did compromise, particularly with the late 
Senator Borah, it turned out that he erred. 


DEFEATED MAN 


A man who has a philosophy of life, must 
guide himself according to those principles. 

I can recall the days in 1933-34 when Her- 
bert Hoover was sittig often alone in his 
rooms in the Waldorf-Astoria, avoided by 
those whom he helped on the road of life. 

He was a defeated man and the smart 
boys run from a defeated man. 

In contrast today, a quarter of a century 
later, Herbert Hoover is one of the most 
beloved men in the Nation, above partisan- 
ship, above rancor. He continues to work 
steadily, writing a series of books which will 
clarify the record of many otherwise un- 
covered situations. 

Herbert Hoover stays young by working 
and by his constant interest in affairs. At 
85, he refuses to give up to doctors, nurses 

nd the impedimenta of age. 

He can still argue a point refreshingly, 
his head full of details and his philosophic 
viewpoint clear and always guiding con- 
structively. 

SENSE OF HUMOR 

His sense of humor nevér fails him. 

Never one to be vengeful, in his old age he 
knows no rancor. 

How he manages to clear the slate of all 
the little incidents which hurt a man’s feel- 
ings, I do not understand. 

There must be something in early Quaker 
teaching that does that or perhaps he has 
grown so big in spirit that the pin-pricks of 
politics become like the sting of a gnat. 

One of the developments of his years is 
his friendship with Harry Truman: The two 
ex-Presidents really like each other. 

It will be interesting to see Herbert Hoover 
at the Republican convention in Chicago in 
1960, standing before his party, delivering 
his address. His truth goes marching on. 





An Idea for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, when I 
was at the World Affairs Institute in 
North Carolina recently I met Mr. and 
Mrs. Dabney White of Greensboro, N.C. 
They, like so many people, are much 
concerned about preserving peace in the 
world. They, unlike many people, have 
worked out an idea which they think 
would help lead to peace. They want 
the East and West to compete in the 
area of research. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
granted I am including hereafter their 
plan for peace, It is entitled “A 10-Year 
Pian for Preventing World War ITI”: 

A 10-YeaR PLAN FoR PREVENTING WorRLD 

War III 
(By Charlotte and Dabney White) 

Ig the Russian and American people per- 

mit themselves to be caught in the death- 
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trap of world war III because of the bait 
fate has placed in Berlin, then they have 
no more right to claim intelligence than a 
doomed rat caught in a cheese-baited rat- 
trap. 

Taking a firm stand in Berlin is not enough. 
We once took a firm stand with Japan and 
got Pearl Harbor. Nor is it enough merely 
to take satisfaction in our own achievements 
and virtues and to condemn the evils and 
shortcomings of others. Events demand we 
propose some way out of today’s dilemma 
that can bring benefit not only to ourselves 
but to all the world. 

Russia and China, today, proud of their 
great strides in catching up with the West, 
compete with us for allies, raw materials, and 
markets. In so doing they force us all to 
play a danserous cold war game. It is a 
very old game, a game that in the past 
brought on nearly all the wars that have 
been fought. If continued this cold war 
game can quite easily explode into world 
war III. The starting incident may occur 
in Berlin. It may occur almost anywhere. 
The world today is a tinderbox and war is 
very near. 

But war will not solve today’s basic prob- 
lem. World Wars I and II and the Korean 
war did not solve it, nor will another blood- 
letting. To solve that basic problem we need 
to find some new game that can be sub- 
stituted for the present cold war game * : ° 
some new game that can be played with 
more profit and less danger. 

Before the dawn of history, man discovered 
a new idea of world-changing importance; 
the very simple idea that we can plant seeds 
and grow crops. Because of that discovery 
great civilizations became possible, other 
invention-discoveries became practical and 
world population increased from less than 
10 million to more than 2,500 million. If 
that great idea were to be forgotten and 
remain unknown for just 3 years nearly all 


of those 2,500 million would be dead at the- 


end of that time. The idea is that impor- 


tant. 

However, in recent times, man has dis- 
covered an even greater idea, the idea that 
“by planting enough money and manpower 
in research we can find the answer to almost 
any problem.” ‘This is an idea that can do 
for man today even more than the first idea 
did for man in the past. It is an idea whose 
importance is fully realized by no one, and 
of such vastness as to stagger the imagi- 
nation. 

This mighty, godlike force of research, 
which can so easily be used to create a para- 
dise on earth, it today being employed chiefly 
to discover deadlier and deadlier weapons 
for the Russians to use against us and for 
us to use against them. This is a sinful, 
shameful thing. Too long have we used re- 
search chiefly to discover new ways of killing. 
It is a force, far too wondrous to be used 
chiefly for such purpose. 

It ig man’s chief key, given him by God, 
for unlocking all the shining wonders of the 
world and universe that man is heir to. As 
such it should be made into a great and ever 
expanding international enterprise devoted 
to bringing new knowledge to benefit all men 
everywhere. 

International research on a grand scale, 
each year discovering vast stores of new 
knowledge and new ways to increase wealth; 
organized upon a highly competitive basis to 
keep all research workers doing their best, 
yet with the competition wholly within the 
organization and entirely divorced from na- 
tional ambitions * * * can give us a new 
game to substitute for the dangerous cold 
game now being played between East 

‘est. 


E 
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diminishing interest in profiting at a neigh- 
bor’s expense, 

Properly organized and adequately fi- 
nanced, research into all the fields of human 
thought and action and including not only 
research proper, but also invention and de- 
velopment, should grow and grow and grow 
until one day it becomes the greatest indus- 
try in the world, greater than farming or 
manufacturing, greater even than all other 
industries put together, providing a new field 
where men compete under just laws and 
without fear of war or enslavement. Such 
work under law can pioneer a pattern for 
control by law of all world affairs. 

The plan is a profitable plan. It will bring 
us material wealth, a vast new wealth of 
knowledge and new understanding, dynamic 
peace and soaring progress. 

It is suggested herewith that we wrest 
the initiative in the present cold war from 
the Soviets, by proposing that we at once 
set up an International Agency for Research 
into all fields, and that we finance that 
Agency by levying on each nation 10 percent 
of the amount that nation is now spending 
on its military, and that this percentage be 
doubled each year until the whole world is 
spending on cooperative research at least 10 
times what it is spending on war prepara- 
tions. 

It is suggested that we propose that a 
world truce be declared for the next 10 years 
to give a decade of peace for getting the 
research program underway and that any 
nation using armed force as an instrument of 
national policy be declared an outlaw and 
an enemy of the rest of the world and dealt 
with appropriately. 

The above are bold proposals. Perhaps 
in*their very boldness they offer more real 
chance of averting war and achieving. dy- 
namic peace than can be offered by any more 
traditional and less bold propesal. 

If our Nation makes these proposals to 
the Soviets, and the Soviets turn them down, 
we will still have won a great ideological 
victory. 

However, the Soviets may not turn them 
down. They may find in them a meeting 
ground for East and West and for the devis- 
ing of a saner, freer, and wiser world order. 

If so, we may in a few short years create 
more real progress for the good of all men 
and all the future, than will otherwise be 
created in the next 10,000 centuries. 





The Fabulous Fiscal Fiasco 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 





Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 


mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the Democratic Digest, August 1959 


issue: 
THE FaBuLous Fiscal Frasco 

The Republican Party, loudly trumpeting 
farewell to the second Eisenhower recession, 
is trying to brush under the rug the con- 
sequences, past, pvesent, and threatened, of 
its own fiscal irresponsibility. The Demo- 
cratic Party, thunders the GOP, is the party 
of budget busters, of inflationists, of finan- 


The din created by the Ele-. 


cial hooligans, 

phant has reached such a pitch and volume 
as to persuade the unwary that the fellow 
might have something there. The Digest 
therefore desires to submit some sobering 
truths about the Eisenhower administration 
and its banker-minded fiscal policies, \ 
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(The last five paragraphs of this article 


list certain indisputable facts which the’ 


Elephant is having great difficulty hiding 
under that rug.) 

President Eisenhower, a fiscal innocent 
who was putty in the hands of his first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Industrial Titan 
George M. Humphrey, and who is equally 
malleable for the greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury since Humphrey, namely, Robert B. 
Anderson, appears to be as trustful today as 
ever. 

If he found it galling that the results of 
the Humphrey-Anderson advice forced him 
to ask Congress in June to raise the ceiling 
on the public debt, and ask it also to abolish 
the historic 44% percent limit on Govern- 
ment bond interest, he took solace in the 
cry of “Inflation, inflation”—a magic word 
‘used by all Republican fiscal wizards to 
explain why they have got the Government’s 
financial affairs into such a stew. 

The Cabinet of millionaries, inheriting 
from the Democrats a high prosperity with- 
out inflation, had scarcely taken the oath 
before Secretary Humphrey, with a let- 
George-do-it nod from Ike, started raising in- 
terest rates. The Treasury upped the rate 
on Government bonds far above the require- 
ments of the market—from the previous 
Democratic rate rate of 314 percent to a 
charitable 34%. (Charitable to the banks 
and corporations,. that is.) The effect on 
interest rates in general was electric—and a 
vicious circle began to rotate, generating in- 
filation as it turned. “Why I can remem; 
ber,” Humphrey mused fondly, “when 7 per- 
cent interest was normal. We thought noth- 
ing of it.” (Today the banks’ “prime rate,” 
the interest charged gilt-edge commercial 
borrowers, has climbed to 414 percent—and 
the price of money is scaled up rapidly for 
the less favored.) 

Humphrey also sponsored a $7 billion tax 
cut, of which three-quarters was given un- 
fairly and foolishly to corporations and 
higher income individuals. Foolishly, be- 
cause this policy caused investment in pro- 
ductive capacity to outrun consumption, 
with unhappy results. Columnist Joseph 
Alsop wrote last month: “There would be no 
budget-balancing problem today, as there 
would be much less inflationary pressure 
too,” if Humphrey had not put over this 
“profligate” tax cut. 

Humphrey presided over the first Eisen- 
hower recession (1953-54), and converted 
the recovery of 1955. into the stagnation of 
1956-57. The second recession was leering 
around the corner as he bowed out and re- 
turned to his countinghouses in the sum- 
mer of 1957. . 

The Republicans choose to blot the reces- 
sions from memory, and to assure us that 
all is now rosy. They blithely advise Con- 
gress that the fiscal policies under which 
the recessions occurred should be not only 
ratified but intensified. To be sure, the vast 
Eisenhower deficits have cooled off the GOP’s 
infatuation with tax cutting, but the ardor 
for tight money is unabated. The balanced 
budget is given precedence by a veto-bran- 
dishing President over (1) adequate defenses 
against an opponent of unexampled might; 
over (2) the encouragement of a swifter 


. growth by the economy, and over (3) the 


urgent needs of a multiplying population in 
such fields as education, housing, urban 
blight, and conservation of natural resources. 
(Creeping socialism.) Fiscal management 
under Eisenhower continues to follow classic 
Republican theory—as imaginative as Calvin 
Coolidge, as dynamic as Herbert Hoover, as 
progressive as the trickle-down philosophy of 
McKinley’s day. 

The Democratic Party is just as devoted 
to a balanced budget as the Republicans pro- 
fess to be—despite their mammoth deficit of 
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fiscal 1959. Speaker Sam Raysurwn pointed 
out July 2, in a sharp rebuke to GOP propa- 
gandists, that the Democratic Congress had 
already cut $353 million off the Eisenhower 
budget requests, and he predicted the cuts 
would reach $500 million to $1 billion. But 
those savings, basically, are no more than a 
prudent overseeing of the routine house- 
keeping of the Government. Let us look be- 
yond such details to the .big picture. 

In the House of Representatives a few 
weeks ago Representative CursTErR BOWLE:, 
Democrat of Connecticut, noted that “our 
annual output of goods and services remains 
more than twice that of the Soviet Union.” 
But he quoted Allen W. Dulles, head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, as warning that 
@ much greater rate of growth is enabling 
the U.S.S.R. to close the gap rapidly. He 
cited this somber statement by Dulles: 

“If it is true that our industrial growth 
(between now and the end of the new Soviet 
7-year plan) will be only 2 percent a year, 
the United States will be Virtually com- 
mitting economic suicide.” 

The truth is, the average growth rate of 
our economy in the first 6 Eisenhower years 
was only 1.3 percent annually. 

TIGHT MONEY STOPS GROWTH 


Growth is faster this year, but already the 
administration (abetted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board) is applying the brakes of tight 
money. nomists of the top rank? re- 
ported in July that the “repressive policies 
now in effect might well lead to an average 
annual growth rate” for 1958-64—the ap- 
proximate term of the Soviet 7-year plan—of 
less than half of the 5 percent annual rate 
which “‘we need an can readily achieve.” 

In “1953-58, these’ economists said, “we 
fell more than $150 billion short of full pro- 
duction, and suffered about 10 million man- 
years of unnecessary unemployment. In ad- 
dition, Federal, State, and local governments 
collected about $30 to $35 billion less in 
revenues than a full rate of economic growth 
would have generated at existing tax rates.” 

The economists commented: “The erron- 
eous methods used to fight inflation have 
contributed greatly to this poor economic 
performance. Especially, the tight money 
policy and successive retrenchments in the 
Federal Budget have been powerful factors 
in the deficient rate of economic growth.” 

They continued: “Now in 1959, we are 
moving upward again as we did in 1955. 
And once again, we are misreading the signs 
and applying the wrong policies. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is not reactivating with 
& vengeance the tight money policy, which 
has proved to be economically repressive and 
socally regressive, and a very frail weapon 
against inflation. In accord with the mis- 
guided FRB policies, the administration is 
asking for the removal of ceilings on interest 
rates. Budgetary retrenchment is again 
being given precedence over the neglected 
priorities of our national and international 
needs. 

“Few, if any, of the fundamental malad- 
justments which contributed to the erratic 
and low growth rates of recent years have 
been corrected. Some of them are now being 
further aggravated—for example, the fur- 
ther. forced decline of farm income, and the 
immense drive against wage adjustments.” 

But the President seems content. The 
oracles of the White House stoop, Messrs. 
Hatieck and Dmxsen, are radiant. The Re- 
publican National Committee’s mimeographs 





2“Inflation, Cause and Cure,” a study di- 
rected by Leon H. Keyserling for the Con- 
ference on Economic Progress, Washington, 
Dc, 
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brim with happy tributes to prosperity. The 
money lendens are happy, too— 

The Federal Reserve Board reports that 
profits (after taxes) of its member banks rose 
25 percent in 1958, Since the last Truman 
year, bank profits (again, after taxes) have 
increased by 75 percent. 

George Champion, president of New York's 
biggest bank, the Chase Manhattan, says a 
“prime rate” of interest even higher than the 
4% percent established last May is possible. 
(He awaits it with open arms.) Henry Clay 
Alexander, chairman of the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, “looks for a continuing rise in the 
cost of money.” (His welcome mat is out.) 

Government programs to help home build- 
ing have felt the hot breath of tight money. 
Congress a few weeks ago had to raise from 
4% percent to 5% percent the interest al- 
lowable on housing loans guaranteed by the 
Veterans’ Administration. Similarly, the 
Federal Housing Administration is said to 
be pondering a raise to 54% percent in the 
interest permitted on FHA-guaranteed loans. 
(Even at the existing rate, a typical FHA 
mortgage negotiated today would cost $5,700 
in interest, against $4,500 in 1952.) 

But the GOP, although it has given us 
more inflation than we ever had before ex- 
cept as a result of war, still insists that high- 
priced money is the best weapon against 
inflation. Is it working that way? Perhaps 
it has deterred some people from buying 
homes. But look at this— 

In May alone, consumers increased their 
outstanding installment debt by $443 mil- 
lion (seasonally adjusted), the Federal Re- 
serve Board reported in July. That was the 
biggest jump since September 1955. We 
may be sure that there was a hidden tax on 
much of that buying—for higher interest is 
in effect a tax, imposed by the Government's 
tight money policies, and payable to lenders 
rather than to the Government. But the 
point is, tight money did not dampen the 
buying urge—hence did not work against 
inflation. 

Actually, higher interest rates are of 
themselves inflationary, since they increase 
costs without increasing production. “Few 
things have contributed as much to infla- 
tion as rising interest rates,” Senator LYNDON 
B. Jounson, Democrat, of Texas, said re- 
cently. 

A budget deficit is supposed to be infla- 
tionary. Yet Mr. Eisenhower, who loves to 
denounce inflation, told Congress in June, 
as casually as if he were asking it to pass the 
butter, that higher rates necessitated his re- 
questing $500 million more to pay the inter- 
est on the public debt than he had asked in 
his budget message only 5 months earlier. 

One penny and part of a second penny out 
of every tax dime now go to the unproduc- 
tive cost of carryiny the Federal debt. The 
effect of tight money and inflation are refilec- 
ted also in the debt burdens of the States and 
cities, of school districts and of public util- 
ities, of home and automobile buyers—in- 
deed, in one way or another, of every Ameri- 
can. 

And the Republican Party, failure going to 
its head, is proud of it! 

On June 30 last, the fiscal year ended with 
the biggest peacetime Federal deficit in his- 
tory—around $12.5 billion. 

Total 6-year Eisenhower deficit—-$19.4 bil- 
lion versus record of first 6 Truman years— 
$3.7 billion surplus. 

Public debt: When Truman departed, $267 
billion. On June 30 last, $284 billion. 

Cost of interest on public debt: In Tru- 
man’s last full fiscal year, $5.8 billion. Re- 
quested by Eisenhower for fiscal 1960, $8.6 
billion (up half a billion from his January 
estimate). The total Federal budget in 1939 
for all purposes was $7.9 billion. 
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Public Opinion Has Shaped the Record 


of Accomplishments of This Session of 
the 86th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, we are close 
enough to adjournment to be able to 
evaluate the record of this 1st session of 
the 86th Congress. 

In this connection, recently the ques- 
tion was directed to me in a press inter- 
view as to whether the record of accom- 
plishment was good or bad. 


My reply was, “Not bad.” 
Then I was asked whether the credit 
for this record should be given to the 


Democrats or the Republicans. 

“The credit should go to the public” 
was My answer, because, as I said, it was 
public opinion, most of all, that wrote the 
record of this Congress and kept it from 
being bad. I also attributed great credit 
to President Eisenhower for his leader- 
ship and the fact that by his press con- 
ferences and otherwise he stimulated 
discussions in the press and the expres- 
sion of public opinion. 

The question was raised following this 
remark as to whether the 86th has been 


a budget-busting Congress, and with 
proper and due recognition of the efforts 
of the House Appropriations Committee, 
I said we could have a balanced budget 
in fiscal 1960, especially if the present 
high rate of prosperity continues so that 
the Federal revenue from taxes will 
exceed $80 billion. 


Also, I expressed the belief that, 
thanks to publie opinion favoring the 
President’ s “hold the line” on Federal 
spending programs, the threat of infla- 
tion has diminished. I responded also 
by stating my opinion that the best bul- 
wark against inflation is public owner- 
ship of U.S. Savings Bonds. 

Mr. Speaker, recently on the NBC 
radio and television program “Meet the 
Press” the distinguished former Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover, expressed the opinion 
that our country is in more imminent 
danger from internal causes than from 
the cold war. 

He cited inflation, unbalanced budgets, 
and overspending by Congress as being 
some of the domestic dangers. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with Mr. Hoover 
that those are dangers, and that is why 
I have constantly resisted pressures to 
increase Federal spending. Moreover, 
as I have just inferred, I believe the net 
result of the efforts of those of us in 
Congress who have opposed new pro- 
grams calling for excessive expenditures 
have been successful overall in this Con- 
gress. 

Herbert Hoover was on the eve of his 
85th birthday at the time of that TV 
interview. His appraisal of the domestic 
situation is worth noting. He mentioned 
the dangers from within, but he was not 
pessimistic; and we can all take a lesson 
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of courage and faith out of his experi- 
ence and words of wisdom 

He was asked: 

Have these things weakened us so much 
that we can’t stand out strong against 
Russia? 


To which he replied: 

No, I wouldn’t want anybody to think for 
@ moment that the American people are not 
capable of solving any crisis. As a matter 
of fact, this Nation is now in its 183d year, 
and it has lasted longer than any representa- 
tive Government. It has gone through seven 
wars, has gone through three great depres- 
sions. 


Mr. Hoover mentioned that we have 
had some bad administrations in Wash- 
ington, and we have had evil days on 
account of wars which produced a series 
of crises. But he concluded as follows: 

And yet, after all that, we still have of the 
original heritage of the American people a 
very large part of whet the forefathers estab- 
lished. We still have a freedom of religion, 
freedom of press, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of enterprise within the limits of some 
socialistic tack; freedom of speech within the 
limits of very mild laws on the subject. 
Generally we possess today the same vitality 
that gave us the initiative and the ability to 
solve these crises that we have had in the 
past. 


Mr. Speaker, like Mr. Hoover I have 
faith in the American people. Perhaps 
sometimes I feel Congress is not acting 
wisely. However, as this session of Con- 
gress indicates, generally the thinking of 
the public prevails and I believe the 
judgment of the people, where they are 
given the facts, is sound. Yes, I give 
credit for the accomplishments and rec- 
ord of this Congress and this session to 
the force of public opinion. As to par- 
tisan credit or criticism, I think Repub- 
lican and Democratic Members of Con- 
gress alike can be counted on to debate 
that issue after adjournment. Instead, 
I conclude these remarks with the per- 
sonal comment that service in this House 
this session, as it always is, has been a 
privilege and challenge. Individually 
and collectively we are honored beyond 
measure to be Members of the greatest 
legislative body in the world. For that 
honor I am grateful and only hope my 
service has merited and justified the 
judgment of the fine friends and people 
who-sent me here. 





Labor Reform Lezislaiion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, to elim- 
inate any misunderstanding of my posi- 
tion, which may have resulted from my 
votes on the labor reform legislation 
by the House of Representatives, 
an explanation is in order. 


if 


 secane all to begin by saying that I 
am well aware that labor reform iegis- 
Sia a lle 40. prevent teem. 


of’ the racketeering and cor- 
ruption brought to light by the McCiellan 


i 
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committee hearings. However, it must 
be borne in mind: that this condition 
exists in only a minority of the unions; 
the vast majority of unions, their leaders 
and members are, like most people, fine, 
upstanding, law-abiding citizens. 

The House Committee on Education 
and Labor held extensive hearings on all 
pending labor reform bills and considered 
them for approximately 4 months. The 
bill finally reported by the committee, 
H.R. 8342, was the result of comprehen- 
sive consideration and was designed to 
do away with the evil practices of cor- 
ruption, boycotting. hot-cargo handling, 
and blackmail picketing. It was also 
designed to protect the union members 
from being victimized by unscrupulous 
leaders and the general public from 
unscrupulous racketeers. 

The Landrum-Griffin bills were intro- 
duced after the committee reported its 
bill and did not have the benefit of com- 
mittee hearings and consideration. Al- 
though these bills were widely discussed 
and debated, I sincerely doubt that they 
were given sufficient consideration to 
secure a comprehensive understanding 
of their impact. Personally, I believe 
this is a punitive measure. 

Passage of the Landrum bill was, I be- 
lieve, a result of appeal to emotions, 
rather than logic and commonsense. 
These were my reasons for voting against 
this measure when it was offered as a 
substitute for the committee bill. 

When the Landrum bill came up for 
final passage, I voted in favor of it, know- 
ing that some labor reform legislation 
was needed and should be enacted. This 
bill will now go to conference to iron out 
the differences between the Senate- and 
House-passed versions. I hopea reason- 
able and sensible solution to the prob- 
lem will be achieved which will result 
in a bill that is fair and just to the 
unions, union members, and the welfare 
of the Nation. Such a bill should not 
penalize the vast majority of unions and 
union members who are not guilty of 
illegai and reprehensible practices and, 
at the same time, should curb the evils 
pointed out by the Senate Rackets | Com- 
mittee. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 8 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who haye chenged their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional . No sale shall be made 
1090), (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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Greenville: Industry and Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a willingness to tackle and solve 
local problems at the local level is always 
commendable. 

Citizens of Greenville, Tex., with cour- 
age and foresight, faced the problem of 
assuring an adequate supply of water for 
domestic and industrial use. 

Through their elected city officials, 
citizens of Greenville successfully at- 
tacked the problem. 

The story of this achievement is re- 
lated in an editorial entitled “Green- 
ville: Industry and Water,’ that ap- 
peared August 9, 1959, in the Greenville 
Herald-Banner. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

GREENVILLE: INDUSTRY AND WATER 

Economic and marketing experts have 
joined the industrial forecasters in pro- 
claiming that water supply and availability 
are great factors and will become even 
greater factors in industrial development 
during ‘the next few years. 

In the race for industry, Greenville need 
not take a back seat to any community 
when water flows into the picture. 

Thanks to the foresight of Greenville city 
councils who have served in the past and 
the men now serving, this community will 
be able to boast of a supply of upward of 
30 million gallons daily and can point now 
to storage of almost 2 billion gallons in res- 
ervoirs today. That’s beacoup water, 

Greenville is to build soon an intake struc- 
ture at Lake Tawakoni (formerly known as 
Iron Bridge Reservoir). It has an agree- 
ment whereby we have first call on up to 
21 millions of gallons daily once the gaping 
hole that will be the reservoir takes on 
water. While the cost to build a line from 
the reservoir site to Greenville will run 
between $144 and $2 million, the future in- 
dustrial development it promises makes the 
amount. somewhat significant. 

Industry is already looking at Greenville 
and the eye they t toward this com- 
munity becomes increasingly favorable. 
Some will be users of tremendous amounts 
of water. Others are looking for water, lo- 
cation, highway and rail facilities. Green- 
ville has all of these and additional assets 
not on the list of many communities. 

But competition for major industries and 
industry of any substantial size and payroll 
is intense. That means that community at- 
titude and desire again rears two heads and 
Greenville has the right attitude and an in- 
tense desire to grow. 


. 


Appendix 


While the city administration is currently 
engaged in a money saving and an efficiency 
program at some levels, only an idiot would 
begin to harbor the illusion that Greenville 
can meet the needs of expansion demanded 
by the future with a pinchpenny budget 
and a pennywise, pound-foolish attitude. 
Progress does cost money, and we can only 
say it is to the credit of Greenville to save 
money being spent foolishly or without re- 
turn and direct it into channels that will 
return dividends. Growth dividends to in- 
clude new industry, more families and pay- 
rolls, More good, solid citizens and im- 
proved facilities and services, 





The United Nations and a Bold Suggestion 
for the Use of Surplus Food Commodi- 
ties for Economic and Social Develop- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been written of late concerning an inter- 
national food for peace plan and I would 
like to call the attention of Congress to 
a bold yet practical suggestion advanced 
on this subject by Mr. Glen Leet, pro- 
gram director for the Save the Children 
Federation, with offices in Norwalk, 
Conn., and New York City. 

Recently, Mr. Leet testified in behalf 
of a suggestion that the United Nations 
should assume a role of great importance 
with respect to the use of commodities 
in ways which will hold many millions 
of people at a minimum standard of 
living and some marginal level of 
productivity. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
woud like to introduce into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp the following excerpts 
from Mr. Leet’s testimony in support of 


his suggestion: 


Through the U.N. there can be accom- 
plished the international discussion of the 
problems, principles, and methods which are 
involved. There can be multilateral discus- 
sions and hearings in which all nations will 
have an opportunity to study and discuss 
the plans brought forward by individual 
countries. The outcome to a contributing 
country is that they would have assurance 
that the plans to which they contributed 
were those based on a thoroughgoing study, 
that there would be plans that have sur- 
vived in an international discussion and 
plans in which any objections from other 
countries could have already been taken into 
consideration. The U.N. is in a unique po- 
sition to exercise a role of value both to the 
surplus-producing countries and to those 












































































which can utilize such surpluses in their 
development programs. It can— 

(a) Provide a forum for the formulation 
of internationally accepted and generally 
applicable policies; 

(b) Provide a center for receiving appli- 
cations; 

(c) Refer applications to appropriate 
U.N. agencies for technical appraisal; 

(ad) Hold hearings enabling interested 
governments to express themselves on spe- 
cific proposals; 

(e) Transmit to the executing govern- 
ments internationally approved courses of 
action, with respect both to commodities 
and to the use of local currencies derived 
therefrom, and with indications of available 
relevant U.N. technical services for economic 
and social development. 

The provision of such international facili- 
ties is a very great service to any nation con- 
cerned with the constructive use of surplus 
commodities. Actions taken by such a proc- 
ess, by either donor or recipient countries, 
will be much less subject to suspicion and 
distrust. They would remove much of the 
criticism directed against the contributing 
country when such arrangements are made 
on a bilateral basis. 

The U.N. should not become involved in 
the complexities of receiving, storing, and 
transporting, or in any way physically han- 
dling or paying for the handling of such 
surpluses. Surplus-producing countries al- 
ready have facilities for this which should 
not be duplicated. 


MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES 


The creation of any new agencies is unde- 
sirable. The existing facilities should be 
used. Within the U.N. framework the ma- 
jor responsibilities should be with those in- 
strumentalities of the U.N. which are pri- 
marily concerned with economic and social 
development. The major concerns are hun- 
ger and the need of the underdeveloped 
areas to eliminate the causes of underprivi- 
lege through development. 

The major responsibility should not be 
delegated to FAO because its chief concern 
is not with economic and social develop- 
ment. The problem will not be solved if 
the central focus is on agricultural com- 
modities. It can be effectively solved only 
if surpluses are considered as but one of the 
resources to be utilized in a comprehensive 
approach to development. 

The use of commodities for development 
is sound only as a supplement to general 
development programs reinforced with ade- 
quate technical services. Therefore, sur- 
pluses cannot be considered as a substitute 
for member country contributions to the 
U.N. Special Fund, the expanded program 
of technical assistance or to the specialized 
agencies. 

It is desirable that local currencies result- 
ing from the sale of such commodities 
should be made available’ for economic and 
social development purposes and for techni- 
cal assistance services provided by the U.N., 
the U.N. Special Fund, or the U.N. special- 
ized agencies. Such local currencies should 
be available to the U.N. in addition to and 
not as a substitute for normal commit- 
ments. 
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An unprecedented opportunity presents 
itself at this time for utilization of U.N. fa- 
cilities in a way which can greatly magnify 
the effectiveness of the U.N. and the U.N. 
Special Pund. 





Parallel Between Highway Bridges at 
Mackinac Strait and Columbia River 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
great discussion prevails in the Pacific 
Northwest over whether or not to con- 
struct a $27 million bridge across the 
mouth of the mighty Columbia River 
between Astoria, Oreg., and Méegler, 
Wash, 

My own State of Oregon has taken the 
lead in authorizing bonds to help finance 
this huge structure on U.S. 101, the Pa- 
cific coast highway, but thus far our 
sister State of Washington has been 
reluctant to do likewise. 

As a member of the Roads and High- 
ways Subcommittee of the U.S. Senate, I 
have tried to do my best to encourage 
construction of the great structure be- 
cause I believe it would do wonders for 
our seacoast eeonomy in the region. 
Proof now is demonstrated of this belief, 
in the economic gains brought to Michi- 
gan’s Upper Peninsula by the $99,800,- 
000 bridge recently opened across Mack- 
inac Strait. 

An illuminating article in the New 
York Times for August 16, 1959, has de- 
scribed how the Mackinac Bridge at- 
tracted 1,390,390 automobiles during its 
first partial year of operation as con- 
trasted with only 938,282 cars in the last 
year that ferry boats served the area. 
Furthermore, the Mackinac Bridge Au- 
thority is encountering no difficulty in 
meeting interest charges and all the 
necessary operating costs. 

Because of the parallel with the pro- 
posed Astoria bridge across the mouth of 
the great Columbia River, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, the New 
York Times article entitled “Mackinac 
Bridge Spurs Economy.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Mackinac Bripce Spurs EcONomMy—TRAFFIC 
RUNNING 11 PERCENT BEHIND 1958, BUT 
BUSINESS ON PENINSULA Is BOOMING 
Sr. Ienace, Micz., August 15.—In its first 

25 months Michigan’s Mackinac Bridge has 

operated in the black, pumped new life into 

the economy of the upper peninsula and 
established itself as the State’s No. 1 tourist 
attraction. 

Despite an almost universal feeling in 
Michigan's northland that the 6-mile-long 
steel span over the Mackinac Strait has 
brought a new era of tourism, it must be 
noted that bridge traffic this summer is 
running about 11 percent behind that of a 
year ago. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


But the traffic is about 50 percent greater 
than that carried by State ferries that for- 
merly provided the only access to the upper 
peninsula from lower Michigan. 

This means that several hundred thou- 
sands more tourists are pouring into the 
small upper peninsula communities amid 
the green “forests, hundreds of lakes and 
trout streams and areas connected by gen- 
erally good highways. 

ROOMS HARD TO GET 

Responding to this relatively sudden in- 
flux, businessmen have built numerous new 
motels, restaurants, gift shops, and tourist 
attractions. But in this northern terminus 
of the bridge, motel rooms are still hard to 
get and visitors often have to stand in line 
while waiting for a table in restaurants. 

“I can fill my 40 units by 11 a.m. every 
day,” said one St. Ignace motel operator, 
who refuses to hold reservations for late 
afternoon arrivals. 

At Ste. Paul Marie, a chamber of com- 
merce official commented, “Oh, brother, if 
you wait until 6 p.m. to get a motel room, 
you’re in trouble.” 

W. Stewart Woodfill, chairman of the 
Mackinac Island State Park Commission and 
owner of the Grand Hotel, a showplace on 
the island, estimates that the number of 
persons visiting the island has increased 
about 35 percent since the bridge was 
opened. 

MANY TOURISTS DRIVE 

Steamboats for that scenic spot leave from 
Mackinaw City, at the southern terminus of 
the bridge, or from this city at the northern 
terminus. -But many tourists drive north- 
ward across the bridge—with an auto toll of 
$3.25—and take a trip to the island from St. 
Ignace. before going elsewhere on the upper 
peninsula. A ferry line is operating this 
year alse, providing a tremendously in- 
creased capacity for island travelers. 

In July» the Mackinac Bridge Authority 
grossed nearly a million dollars in tolls and 
showed signs of catching up with last year’s 
traffic, aceording to Prentiss M. Brown, 
chairman of the authority. 

The traffic total in July was 273,558 ve- 
hicles and revenues were $987,336. By com- 
parison, traffic in July, 1958, the first month 
after the bridge’s dedication, was 307,838 
vehicles and revenues were $1,082,885. The 
bridge was opened in November 1957, but was 
not dedicated formally until the following 
June. 

In 1958, the first full calendar year of the 
bridge’s operation, traffic totaled 1,390,390 
cars and brought in revenue of $5,132,958. 
This compared with traffic of 938,283 and 
revenues of $3,664.047 for 1957, including 10 
months of ferry operation and 2 months of 
bridge traffic and revenue. 

Engineering studies prior to the bridge’s 
construction estimated that traffic during 
the first year would reach about 1,850,000. 
Although this forecast proved too optimistic, 
the authority is having no trouble meeting 
its interest charges and operating costs. 

Interest on the bonds for the $99,800,000 
bridge amounts to $4,242,000 annually. 
This includes $79,800,000 in 4 percent bonds 
and $20 million in 5% percent bonds. Op- 
erational costs are budgeted at $600,000 but 
$417,000 of this total is paid by the Michi- 
gan State Highway Department. 

OUTLOOK Is Goop 


Last year the authority spent $588,000 in 
operating the bridge and thus had to pay 
$171,000 above what the highway depart- 
ment provided. 

Interest charges and operating expenses 
of the authority totaled $4,413,000, nearly 
$720,000 less than incoming revenue, 

Lawrence A. Rubin, executive secretary of 
the bridge authority, is optimistic about the 
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future. He thinks the original traffic bulge 
resulting from curiosity is decreasing and 
normal] tourist traffic is increasing. 

“I can’t see anything ahead that would 
jeopardize our financial position,” he said. 
“Our traffic should grow as new recreational 
facilities and tourist. attractions are de- 


veloped.” 





Lyndon Johnson Reviews Sound Spending 
Policies of Democratic Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS ’ 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the face of unwarranted charges of 
wasteful spending by the Democratic 
Congresses which have served during the 
present administration, the Senate ma- 
jority leader has helped give the Amer- 
ican people the true facts about fiscal 
responsibility. 

Senate Majority Leader LYNDON JOHN- 
son has forcefully outlined that during 
the last 5 fiscal years Congress has re- 
duced the President’s budget requests by 
more than $10 billion. It is estimated 
that the House and Senate will add sub- 
stantial savings to that figure for fiscal 
year 1960. 

Senator JoHnsem has also reminded 
the Ameriean people that the Demo- 
cratie Congress has not approved one 
single dollar’s spending by any backdoor 
procedure that the President himself did 
not request or approve. 

Commending the Senate majority 
leader for setting the record straight, 
the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise has re- 
viewed Senator JoHNSON’s statements for 
the past few years regarding the national 
budget. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit this editorial of August 
11, 1959, in today’s REcorp so that every 
Member of the House and Senate may 
have an opportunity to review this con- 
structive record compiled by our Demo- 
cratic leadership: 

CONGRESS AND THE SPENDING RECORD 

Senate Majority Leader Lynpon B. JOHN- 
son is increasingly resentful of having the 
Democrats labeled the party of spending, a 
common practice of the Republicans these 
days. 

It must also make him unhappy to have 
the same accusing finger pointed at him as 
an individual. He is convinced that, in 
both instances, some of the GOP backers of 


President Eisenhower’s budget-balancing - 


campaign are engaging in talk that cannot 
be justified at all. 

Furthermore, the Texan is jealous of the 
good name of Congress, a commendable at- 
titude, and it irks him no end to have the 
executive branch laying so much blame for 
the country’s financial difficulties at the 
door of the National Legislature. 

Senator JoHNSON said months ago that 
more than $10 billion were whittled by Con- 
gress from budget recommendations in the 
last 5 fiscal years. And he has cited both 
figures and personal remarks that give con= 
vincing support. 
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Here are some CONGRESSIONAL RECORD re- 
ports of budget statements made by the 
Texas lawmaker back in 1957: 

March 8: After indicating that a survey 
made in Texas favored a reduction in the 
budget, Senator JonNnson said his efforts 
would be directed toward that end. 

May 1: Senator JonHNson pointed out the 
inconsistency in statements made by mem- 
bers of the executive branch; some respon- 
sible Cabinet officers recommending that 
the budget be cut, but when cuts were made 
in the House, asking the Senate to restore 
them. He further said he was going to vote 
his convictions and not vote for any grant 
that could not be fully justified. : 

May 8: In commenting on the budget 
Senator Jonnson said, “We cannot cut the 
budget without cutting spending, and we 
cannot adopt one course in January and 
another course in May.” 

July 11: Senator JonHNnson, in discussing 
the battle of the budget, provided figures 
which indicate reductions approaching $4 
billion—or 6.4 percent—from the President’s 
budget that was submitted to us in Jan- 
uary 


Following are some CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
reports of budget statements by the Senate 
majority leader in 1959: 

January 20: Senator JoHNsoN, in referring 
to the President’s budget message, stated: 
“This is not a balanced budget. It is a 
propaganda budget. * * * This budget 
would spend substantially more than current 
income. * * * Both prudence and candor re- 
quire that this budget be given a most search- 
ing study by the Congress.” 

February 5: Senator JouHnson said: “I 
am going to work as diligently as I can, as 
leader of the majority, as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, to get the budg- 
et in balance.” 

February 9: Senator JoHNson stated: “I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks 
a summary of the President’s budget esti- 
mates and the appropriations of the Con- 
gress * * * showing that the Congress has 
reduced the budget estimate in each one of 
the last 6 years. The total appropriation 
was $22.6 billion less than the Congress 
was asked to appropriate.” 

February 9: Senator JOHNSON said: “I do 
not think that either party should be labeled 
as the party of the savers or the party of 
the spenders, but the record does show that 
the Congress as an institution has been 
much more saving in its appropriations 


than the Executive has been in its requests _ 


for appropriations.” 

February 16: Senator Jonnson stated he 
felt that a distorted picture was being pre- 
sented of one branch wanting to hold the 
line on spending—and the other branch 
wanting to spend. He pointed cut the Presi- 
dent has asked for increases in budget esti- 
mates—such as 26 percent for foreign aid, 
80 percent for OCDM, and many others. 

May 28: Senator Jonnson, following final 
action on the Treasury-Post Office appro- 
priation bill for 1960, stated: “‘The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has made many reduc- 
tions, in fact the committee has taken such 
action each year since the President assumed 
office. The President of the United States, 
good, kindly, economical man that he is, has 
never submitted to Congress a budget which 
Congress has not reduced.” 

June 9: Senator JoHNson assured Senator 
Busu that, “It is not a new-found desire of 
the. majority leader to stay within the 
budget. The majority leader stated last fall 
that he hoped we could stay within the 
budget, * * * I have stated on the floor of 
the Senate and in public meetings all over 
the country that I hoped this 
would appropriate less money than the Presi- 
dent asked the Congress to appropriate.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


June 16: Senator JOHNSON inserted in the 
Recorp his newsletter, dated February 10, 
1959, in which he had recounted over a $10 
billion budget cut by Congress during the 
last 5 fiscal years. The newsletter promised 
that: “The Senate this year will take the 
same hard look at the budget recommenda- 
tions.” 

July 9: Senator JoHNson, during a dis- 
cussion of the housing veto, stated: “Let me 
say a word about the appropriations 
bills. * * * In some cases, as I stated last 
fall when I met with the President, I be- 
lieve the Congress will actually vote appro- 
priations less than those the President rec- 
ommended. That prediction has been borne 
out by the appropriation bills passed thus 
far.” 

The majority leader is still convinced that 
this session of Congress will appropriate less 
money than requested by the President, since 
it has been done in the past without jeop- 
ardizing national security and without 
illogical spite work. ‘ 





Domestic Surplus Property Donations for 
Education, Health, and Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I am placing in the ConGcREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD a recent press release of 
Secretary Flemming of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
which indicates that personal property 
in the amount of $126,822,683. Acquisi- 
tion cost, was made available to the 
States for purposes of education, health, 
and civil defense during the period April 
1 through June 30, 1959. During the 
same period real property in the amount 
of $3,211,895 was donated for these pur- 
Poses. 

This is the largest quarterly program 
we have had and indicates better organ- 
ziation at all levels and the continued 
declaration of surplus property by the 
military agencies. © It is to be noted that 
the State of New York had the highest 
total of $16,065,988 for the quarter and 
this, with the overall .increase in vol- 
ume, bespeaks the added impetus given 
to the program by my colleagues on the 
Special Subcommittee on Donable Prop- 
erty, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Barry], and the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Monacan]. 

Mr. Speaker, though the domestic 
donable surplus property program »is 
large, with allocations of $361 million 
for the entire fiscal year 1959, it should 
be larger. Our eligible institutions need 
much more. property which is being sold 
at small return to the taxpayer. 

Unfortunately, we have not yet devel- 
oped a program to utilize excess overseas 
property for purposes of education and 
health. It is expected that the volume 
of this excess will amount to 
$1.4 billion acquisition cost in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 
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The release of Secretary Flemming 
follows: 


Surplus property for which the Federal 
Government paid $130,034,578 was made 
available to the States for educational, public 
health, and civil defense purposes during 
April, May, and June 1959, by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Real property accounted for $3,211,895 and 
personal property for $126,822,683. 

Secretary Arthur S. Flemming announced 
the totals in making his quarterly report to 
Congress on the Department's surplus prop- 
erty program. 

Property no longer needed by the Federal 
Government is distributed, under the provi- 
sions of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, to educational 
and public health agencies and civil defense 
organizations of State and local governments, 
and to eligible nonprofit health and educa- 
tional institutions exempt from Federal 
taxes. Regional offices of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and various 
State agencies channel the surplus property 
to the institutions. 

Property transferred to the States includes 
such items as school and hospital building 
sites; buildings suitable for college dormi- 
tory or faculty housing; motor vehicles; hos- 
pital, school, and office furniture; hand and 
machine tools; motion picture projectors; 
laboratory equipment; and school and office 
eupplies. 

The following is a State-by-State list of 
real and personal property distributed, 
April-June 1959. State surplus property 
agencies can furnish details on the opera- 
tion of the program within their States, 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Personal property made available for dis- 
tribution to public health and educational 
institutions and civil defense organizations 
and real property disposed of to public 
health and educational institutions, Apr. 
1 through June 30, 1959 (acquisition cost) 


{In accordance with sec, 203(0), Public Law 162, 81st 
Cong., as amended] 


States Personal Real 


property | property 


Total 











Total lexan 822, 683/$3, 211, 895/$130, 034, 578 
Alabama........... 4, 617, 794 4, 648, 359 
Alaska__. 564, 070 633, 370 
Arizona - 687, 302 706, 206 
Arkansas_ 884, 359 896, 184 
California 9, 779, 736 10, 005, 087 
Colorado. .......... 583, 729 655, 623 
Connecticut 1, 305, 847 1, 330, 624 
Delaware..........- 724, 4 724, 427 
Pika canccsis 6, 765, 814 789, 904 
GON ic ccttocene 2, 492, 642 2, 492, 642 
BAND ie licthdene cinchat 684, 11 
ENE ii cKtetnniins 5, 842, 5, 877, 706 
Indiana... 2, 835, 189 2, 836, 814 
Towa..... 2, 137, 380 2, 140, 
Kansas... 1, 481, 046 1, 528, 671 
Kentucky. 1 725, 500 725, 
Louisiana 1, 391, 063 1, 418, 063 
DEREE...cdintonasunes 803, 949 803, 949 
Maryland 2, 469, 444 2, 559, 008 
Massachusetts......) 5, 164, 538 5, 164, 538 

Ichigan........... 3, 436, 632 , 436, 

esota.........] 2,870,641 2, 870, 641 

Mississippi_ 2, 382, O11 2, 498, 101 

po inhchince pian 1, 908, 116 1, 997, 354 

316, 027 320, 584 

706, 137 735, 797 

268, 118) 268, 118 

New Hampshire 544, 318) 544, 318 

New Jersey 2, 398, 317 2, 401, 317 

New Merxico........;- 1,096, 801 1, 333, 056 

New York 16, 023, 454 16, 065, 988 

North Carolina... 3, 524, 3, 530, 576 

North Dakota 150, 527 150, 627 

Ohio.......-.-.---.| 4,450, 696 4, 457, 206 

Seen 2, 574, 3, 091, 006 

enti | Lames iat 

’ ’ ’ 

Rhode 603, 897 603, 897 

Bouth 1,919, 1, 919, 650 

South Dakota 264, 779) 268, 379 
‘Tennessee 3, 116, 843 3, 153, 000. 

Fi enctiteimican 4, 227, 562 6, 112, 065 
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Personal property made available for dis- 
tribution to public health and educational 
institutions and civil defense organizations 
and real property disposed of to public 
health and educational institutions, Apr. 
1 through June 30, 1959 (acquisition 
cost)—Continued 

recordance with sec. 203(0), Public Law 152, Sist 
Cong., as amended] 











States Personal Real Total 
property | property 

Utah wcocasocent Ol, G87, Gi ans e ee $1, 427, 488 
Vermont......--<s- 299, 587). $33, 756 333, 343 
VReih... co cccieaul 3, 041, 476 96,349) 3,137,825 
Washington _......- 2, 212, 494 19, 086 2, 231, 580 
West Virginia...... 1 006 BOs csce<n oat 1, 344, 802 
W isconsin........-. 2, 415, 031) -.-------- 2, 415, 031 
Wyoming. ....--.-- 204, 642) .......... 294, 642 
District of 

Columbia........ 510, - saevaineniiaiial 510, 858 
aE 2 ical 300, 276} 345, 970 646, 246 
Puerto Rico..-...-- 665, -_ entedinbaiinnted 665, 393 

Trafic Safety 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent. traffic safety is a matter of na- 
tional interest and national concern. 

With increased interest in this prob- 
lem has come growing recognition of a 
new facet of highway travel. This is 
called turnpike driving. 

The Abilene Reporter-News, in an edi- 
torial carried August 10, 1959, discussed 
this matter. I ask unanimous consent, 
in the interest of promoting. safer driv- 
ing, that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

TURNPIKE DRIVING 

As the new network of superhighways 
spreads (despite temporary slowdowns such 
as now threatens) all of us motorists around 
the country will need to change some driv- 
ing habits, the safety experts tell us. We'll 
need to learn how to be turnpike drivers. 

Here in the Abilene area we have more 
than the average number of miles of new 
roads already in use. As soon as the redtape 
is untangled, Highway Engineer Jake Roberts 
and his fellow workers will have our town 
astradle big Interstate 20. 

Enough of Interstate 20 has been in use 
long enough for us to realize that you can’t 
build a highway which will be accident-proof. 
Not as long as you let automobiles driven 
by human beings use it. You can diyide the 
traffic lanes, control the access, make it wide 
and straight as you please, and still you'll 
have wrecks. 

There’s more to being a good turnpike 
@river than just fighting off monotony. For 
one thing, the superroad automatically steps 
up the average speed of the cars on it— 
legally, as in some cases; illegally in many 
others. 

The students of safety point out that one 
of the commonest mistakes in driving on 
the turnpikes is in the technique of passing 
another car. In city traffic or in traffic on 
an old-style highway a driver usually has 
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little choice’ but to pass from close behind 
another vehicle. You dart around when you 
can. 
That tactic can be dangerous, even fatal, 
on a turnpike. At high speed, a motorist 
has no business being close on another’s 
heels. Turnpikes are designed for lane 
traffic. If you swing out sharply from behind 
a car to pass it from a close position, you 
run the risk of suddenly blocking the path 
of a fast car coming up in the left-hand lane. 
The main thing to remember in driving 
on a turnpike is that the average speed is 
faster and the smallest error can, therefore, 
be magnified almost instantly into a tre- 
mendous crash. 





Alabama Department, American Legion, 
Supports Roberts Bill, H.R. 6671 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on April 
27 I introduced H.R. 6671, to amend 
title IZ of the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide that the child of an insured in- 
dividual, after attaining age 18, may 
receive child’s insurance benefits until he 
attains age 22 if he is a student attend- 
ing school. 

This to me is sensible legislation which 
would greatly aid a number of young 
people and their families all over the 
country, and which would contribute to 
educational achievement. 

I was delighted to learn that the De- 
partment of Alabama of the American 
Legion has adopted at its annual con- 
vention a resolution strongly approving 
this bill, and urging congressional ap- 
proval. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this resolution: 

RESOLUTION 5 


Whereas there is pending before Congress 
@ measure, H.R. 6671, to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide that the 
child of an insured individual, after attain- 
ing the age of 18, may receive a child’s in- 
surance benefits until they attain the age of 
22 if he is a student attending full-time 
school and making satisfactory grades; and 

Whereas the youth of this Nation are the 
very backbone and most precious resource 
that God has given our country; and 

Whereas the Legislature and Alabama Sen- 
ate has passed a similar resolution: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Alabama Department 
of the American Legion in its annual con- 
vention in Birmingham, Ala., meeting July 
19 through 21, 1959, send letters over the 
signature of the department commander to 
our Congressmen and Senators in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to endeavor to their fulliest ex- 
tent that H.R. 6671 be passed and that a 
copy of this resolution be mailed to each of 
of the and Senators and the 
Honorabie Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the President of the Senate, 
the Honorable RICHARD NIxon. 

This resolution was presented by Post No. 
105, Goodwater, Ala., and adopted by the 
resolutions committee. 
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Statement by U.S. National Student 
Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, dur- 


ing the debate upon the bill introduced. 


by Senator CLarkK and myself, to repeal 
section 1001(f) of the National Defense 
Education Act, the question was asked 
whether the students themselves object- 
ed to the oath and.affidavit requirements 
of this act. Since that debate, the U.S. 
National Student Association, which rep- 
resents over 1,300,000 students, has 
adopted a resolution opposing the oath 
and affidavit requirements. The resolu- 
tion expresses the hope that the Senate 
will see fit to reconsider the action by 
which it referred the bill to committee. 

In order that the attitude of the rep- 
resentatives of American students should 
be called to the attention of this body, 
IT ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment made by the association be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

U.S. NatTIonaL STUDENT ASSOCIATION STATE- 

MENT CONCERNING SECTION 1001(f), Na- 

TIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


The U.S. National Student Association, @ 
confederation of over 390 student bodies and 
representing over 1,300,000 students, con- 
tinually has supported efforts to strike from 
the National Defense Education Act section 
1001(f) which requires students entering 
into the terms of the act to pledge an oath 
of allegiance and to file an affidavit disclaim- 
ing any membership in an allegedly sub- 
versive group or belief in allegedly subversive 
principles. The Senate’s recent action in 
referring consideration of the desirability or 
necessity of section 1001(f) back to cOmmit- 
tee, rendering further Senate consideration 
of the section highly unlikely during the 
present session of Congress, is considered by 
USNSA as irresponsible and lacking in the 
fortitude expected of the U.S. Senate. 

By its action, the Senate effectively re- 
jected three viable, realistic alternatives to 
section 1001(f)—the proposals of Senators 
KENNEDY, Munopr, and Javits; in doing s0, 
it clearly dictated against the desires of 
students, student groups, educators, and edu- 
cational groups, who have for months clearly 
indicated their distaste for and opposition to 
the section in question. The referral back to 
committee clearly ignores the fact that com- 
plete committee hearings have already been 
held and that these hearings indicated strong 
public support for the amendment of section 
1001(f). The committee itself, in fact, voted 
12 to 3 to recommend of Senator 
KENNEDY’s proposal which would have strick- 
en the section from the act. The Senate’s 
decision, at best, indicates only the unwil- 
lingness of the Senate to face a fundamental 
question directly related to the freedom of 
the individual. 

Because section 1001(f) apparently is meant 
to remain in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, it is safe to assume that a sig- 
nificant number of students, otherwise eli- 
gible under the terms of the act, will be dis- 
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criminated against, not because they are 
subversive, but because they are opposed in 
principle to the Federal Government re- 
quiring or restricting certain actions or be- 
liefs vis-a-vis a disclaimer affidavit. Such 
@ measure enacted on the part of the Govern- 
ment seems to the USNSA to be an example 
of employing totalitarian methods to oppose 
totalitarianism. Democracy, thus weakened, 
is a poor opponent of totalitarianism itself 
or of the processes of subversion. 

USNSA’s 12th National Student Congress, 
which meets at the University of Illinois dur- 


‘ing the last 2 weeks of August, will be asked 


to consider and bring its full weight against 
the Senate’s action. USNSA hopes that the 
Senate will see fit to reconsider its action, to 
face the controversial section 1001(f) di- 
rectly, and to revise it in the light of the 
fundamental principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy. 





Religious Education and Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following outstanding 
address by the Reverend John L. 
Murphy: 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


(Address delivered on the program “This 
Nation Under God,” over WMAL radio sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C., Sunday, July 19, 
1959, by Rev. John L. Murphy, 8.T.D., de- 
partment of religious education, associate 
editor, the American Ecclesiastical Review, 
the Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

A number of years ago, the U.S. Supreme 
Court issued a judgment concerning the re- 
leased time program. This proposal would 
permit children in public schools to take 
religious instruction elsewhere during school 
hours. Among other things, the decree con- 
tained this thought-provoking statement: 

“We are a religious people whose institu- 
tions presuppose a Supreme Being. * * * 
When the state encourages religious instruc- 
tion or cooperates with religious authorities 
by adjusting the schedule of public events 
to sectarian needs, it follows the best of 
our traditions. For it then respects the re- 
ligious nature of our people and accommo- 
dates the public service to their spiritual 
needs. 

“To hold that it may not, would be to 
find in the Constitution a requirement that 
the Government show a callous indifference 
to religious groups. That would be pre- 
ferring those. who believe in no religion over 
those who do believe. * * * We cannot read 
into the Bill of Rights such a philosophy of 
hostility to religion.” (Zorach vy. Clauson, 
Apr. 28; 1952.) 

This statement of the Court was greeted: 
as a welcome relief by those who have been 
te by .the inroads of Godlessness into 
our national way of life. For many years, 
those who have been openly opposed to God 
and religion have been waging a battle 
against the foundations of faith, and they 
have, to a large extent, won the day. 

America still faces the unsolved problem of 
the moral training of its young. On all sides 


wallows in crime and delinquency, it has no 
ideals, no moral code, no standards. There 
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is, granted, a good amount of exaggeration 
in these complaints, but they are not entirely 
untrue. Quite the contrary, they ought to 
be expected. As people become less and less 
interested in religious and moral standards, 
it only stands to reason that they will even- 
tually give up that more acceptable manner 
of living that is supported by those stand- 
ards. When the religious creed is cast aside, 
the moral code soon follows; when a man no 
longer believes in God, he eventually begins 
to act as if there were no God. And no 
other force has ever been able to replace the 
rejected Deity: not fear of punishment, dread 
of public opinion, nor even love of country. 
When the true God has been cast aside, no 
faint image can take His place. 

There have been some solutions proposed 
toward alleviating these problems. Released 
time instruction has been one; the denomi- 
national school is another. It is interesting 
to consider the purpose of the religious 
school in American democracy. The ques- 
tion, we must note, is not, as some would 
phrase it, a question of “Catholic schools” 
and “public schools.” While Catholic edu- 
cation looms larger than others in this re- 
gard, it does not stand alone. Other reli- 
gious groups foster their own denominational 
schools, and—what is most important in the 
democratic way of life—they do so because 
of the same basic principles as the Catholic 
populace. They do so because they have 
within them, the deep, personal conviction 
that education and religion cannot be 
treated in separate spheres. 

The problem is a far deeper one than many 
people might suspect. It is not simply a 
matter of “doing things in a certain way.” 
Quite the contrary, we are faced here with a 
question concerning the basic interpretation 
of our American way of life. Beneath the 
outer layer of legal disputes or emotional 
disagreements, or even at times, of bigotry, 
we can put our finger on a gigantic struggle 
that is going on between two completely 
different ways of thinking. 

Fundamentally, as far as the basic prin- 
ciples are concerned, the struggle is between 
religion and irreligion; a way of faith versus 
secularism; God versus no-god. It is an 
attack upon the beliefs of all those who 
believe in God, and see Him as an important 
element in the democratic way of life. 

Traditionally, America has been @ re- 
ligious-minded people. This belief is some- 
thing which pertains to the law of the land, 
reaching back to those scripture-like phrases 
of the Declaration of Independence: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Creation and Creator are words of deep 
implication. They give evidence of a grasp 
of reality among our forefathers that pene- 
trated to the very depths of their being, and 
became so much a part of them, that it over- 
flowed into their labor of organizing a new 
nation upon this earth. 

The denominational school, actually, exists 
as a living request that these religious ideals 
may not be cast aside. It is an alarming 
thing for the believer to realize that there 
are men and women in highly influential 
positions who believe that religion is not 
important, and that democracy can do very 
nicely without God. 

He realizes, of course, that there are many 
people who chose to place God and religion 
in the same class with old wives’ tales and 
savage superstitions. According to our 
democratic principles, they are entitled to 
such opinions. But the believer asks only 
that such an unwanted conclusion be not 
forced upon others who happen to disagree 
with it. The man of faith is thoroughly con- 
vinced that to separate ous tenets and 
American democracy is to be guilty of an 
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error in fact. The American way of life took 
root in the heart of a Christian people; it 
was formulated in terms that reflect those 
Christian principles. It was not a case of a 
Christian people who just happened, as it 
were, to fashion the American form of democ- 

. The connection between their faith 
and their form of life is far more intimate; 
the two are intertwined. 

This is why the believer fears this denial 
of religion, not only for the sake of religion, 
but for the sake of democracy as well. Can 
we hope that our democratic way of life will 
continue unhampered, if we throw aside this 
element of religious belief that was origi- 
nally so basic a part of its groundwork? That 
is the precise question. 

Those American Christians who support a 
denominational school do not do so because 
they feel that the public school system is 
bad, Itis not, by any means. But what they 
do fear, is the conspiracy of silence that has 
been built up around the public school sys- 
tem—a conspiracy of silence concerning God. 
Some will speak of it as a religious neu- 
trality, but it is far more. As some would 
interpret our laws, the public school system 
would not only be indifferent to the differ- 
ences between various religious groups; it 
would be indifferent to God Himself. 

In many respects, this can be seen in the 
pattern of many a modern university as it 
exists in some circles. The sacred name of 
God has almost become a dirty word. He 
must not be mentioned. There is really a 
double standard involved in this procedure. 
A teacher in a modern State-run university 
(or even high-school) may include anything 
whatsoever in his view of life; and under 
the shield of “academic freedom” he may 
teach it—provided, however, that what he 
sees does not include God. He may, it is 
true, teach the true worth of man and the 
democratic way of life, as far as he is able 
to without mentioning God. But he must 
work within this limitation. 

On the other hand, he may also teach 
atheism, communism and free love, and find 
defenders for his stand. Should anyone ob- 
ject, he will cry out “academic freedom,’ and 
claim that he is being persecuted and un-~- 
justly deprived of his rights. But should 
the professor in the adjoining classroom see 
as an essential part of reality, the existence 
of God and the need of religion, he is for- 
bidden to say so. The banner of academic 
freedom is run down, and that of separa- 
tion of church and state unfurls in its 
place—spelling out, in reality, separation of 
state from God. 

There are those, therefore, y7vho would not 
ask that our schools be turned into pulpits; 
but they do ask if God might not be given 
an equal chance on the campus and in the 
classroom, if God might not have the right 
to be mentioned and defended along with 
free love and communism. 

As it can happen in practice, an agnostic 
may complain if a teacher in a public school 
mentions God; he has embarrassed his child. 
But is there not an equal right for the be- 
liever? If a°teacher ridicules God and re- 
ligion (either in an open manner or indi- 
rectly), can the devout Christian or Jewish 
parent not complain? Indeed. American 
education will be in a sad state if one teach- 
er may proclaim in the classroom that God 
is a myth and religion a fraud, and do so 
under the banner of “academic freedom,” 
while if a teacher openly indicates that God 
does exist and is important, he will be 
stopped by these defenders of freedom, who 
will cry out that he has broken the law of 
separation of church and state. 

These are the problems. of the present age, 
the concerns of mothers and fathers, of 
teachers and ministers of religion, of ail those 
who must look to the coming generation and 
its needs. As Dr. Edward McCrady, then 
president of the University of the South at 
Sewanee, Tenn.—an Episcopalian institu- 
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tion—remarked in 1955: “I ask no more for 
religion than I do for geography in the edu- 
cational process; but I also ask for no less.” 
This is the mind of many another in this 
field. In these days when such matters as 
personal hygiene and table manners are 
taught in schools, without the children ever 
hearing religion seriously considered there, 
they almost invariablye will get the impres- 
sion that religion, as Dr. McCrady expressed 
it, “isn’t important enough for the Govern- 
ment to bother to pay anyone to discuss it.” 

In such a situation, there is at least a tacit 
assumption that religion and God are unim- 
portant or unreal. It is this that disturbs 
the man of faith. For him, religion is not 
simply a part of life, a hobby, as it were. It 
is an alJ-consuming truth. It is his answer 
to the problems of the age, to the question of 
low moral standards, of delinquency, of fail- 
ure to respect authority. Religion is impor- 
tant to man, and it is important to American 
democracy. It was so from the beginning 
and has continued to be important for many 
centuries. 

Precisely because his faith is this all-con- 
suming truth, the believer realizes that it 
must come to influence the whole man and 
pervade his entire view of human life. And 
as such, it has an essential role to play in the 
educational system of a God-given democ- 
racy. 





Milwaukee Mayor Zeidler Answers 
Chicago Pollution Charge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the reply of the 
mayor of Milwaukee, Frank Zeidler, to 
Chicago’s pollution charges. 

Their being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

In response to charges by Chicago officials 
that Chicago should have the right to divert 
water from Lake Michigan because Mil- 
waukee has a beach pollution problem—a 
nonsequitur argument, I have the following 
observations to make: 


Milwaukee is not alone with a lake pollu- 
tion problem. Chicago probably has its own 
lake pollution problem. I have seen a very 
dirty flotsam and jetsam off Navy pier after 
a heavy rain and had no difficulty in identify- 
ing materials in the grayish, cloudy water. 
The Chicago River pollutes the lake also at 
times. ‘ 

As for the suggestion by the sanitary dis- 
triet officials that the sanitary district engi- 
neers visit the Milwaukee area, as far as Iam 
comeerned, they are weleome any time to 
come to the city hall to discuss with me 
their and our problems. I feel sure sewer- 
“ee eomissien Officials would welcome them 


However, I would expect, in return, an op- 
portunity to visit their plants and to have 
our experts tell them how to treat their 
sludge, how to meter their water, and how to 
step much of their industrial pollution se 
that at least they reach our level of purifica- 
tien, which they do not now do. 
the exchange of visits might be mutually 
helpful. In the interim Chicago officials 
should agree with us that they will not seek 
additional water diversion. 
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The Sanitary District of Chicago persists in 

its efforts to divert more water from Lake 

thus aggravating the pollution 

problem of every other Great Lakes city 

which must return its effluent to the Lakes 
after purification. 

It should be pointed out that the sanitary 
district (by its demand for diversion, is pro- 
posing to flush still greater quantities of un- 
treated or partially treated sewerage down 
the Illinois River, thus avoiding a nuisance 
for itself by creating one for the helpless 
neighbors down the river. They are making 
the downstream situation continually worse. 

Milwaukee, it must be emphasized, has 
achieved the highest degree of purification 
possible under existing technology, and we 
recognize a water pollution problem exists; 
however, this is no justification for any com- 
munity on the lakes demanding that it can 
therefore lower lake levels. Milwaukee will 
solve its problem without lowering lake 
levels and it is reasonable to expect Chicago 
to try to do the same. 





Alabama Legislature Commends Congress 
on Farm Acreage Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Legislature of Alabama has gone on 
record as wholeheartedly endorsing the 
action of this House in passing H.R. 
7740, the cotton acreage allotment bill. 

Having strongly supported this leg- 
islation, I am pleased to call to the at- 
tention of the Members this resolution: 

House JOINT RESOLUTION 29 

By Messrs. Gilchrist, Solomon, Branyon, 
Harvey, Johnson (J. T. Tom), Oakley, 
Adams (Tallapoosa), Gilmer, Lee and 
Nichols. 

Whereas House Resolution 7740, a Federal 
measure of vital concern to southern cotton 
farmers, has now been passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States; and 

Whereas the provisions of House Resolu- 
tion 7740 were recommended and endorsed 
by the Alabama Legislative Cotton Study 
Committee and many farmers, ginners, proc- 
essors, and others, and is considered by 
them the most important piece of legisla- 
tion introduced to remedy the grossly in- 
equitable system of transferring cotton al- 
lotment acreage away from the South, the 
traditional cotton-growing area, to the new 
cotton-growing areas of the far war; and 

Whereas the Members of Alabama’s con- 
gressional delegation have worked diligently, 
unceasingly, and tirelessly to secure the pas- 
sage of this measure by the Congress: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of Alabama, 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
jointly concurring, That we hereby express 
our grateful appreciation to the individuals 

Alabama's congressional delega- 
tion for their hereulean and tenacious ef- 
forts, and congratulate them heartily on 
their momentous contribution to the wel- 
fare of the cotton farmers of the South. 

Resolved further, ‘That we extend special 
thanks to the press of Alabama, to the 


promoted and supported 
important Féderal legislation. 


August 17 


Resolved also, That duly attested copies 
of this resolution be sent to the Members 
of Alabama’s congressional delegation, and 
that copies be released. forthwith to the 


Adopted by the house of representatives 
August 7, 1959. 

Concurred in and adopted by the senate 
August 11, 1959. 

Approved by the Governor August 12, 
1959. 





Soil Conservation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the importance of soil conserva- 
tion is widely recognized. 

The Gilmer (Tex.) Mirror on August 
6, 1959, carried a story relating the work 
of a soil conservationist, John Tolbert, 
who is now engaged with other scientists 
in a statewide project mapping the soils 
of Texas. 

Because of the significance of this 
work in conserving our natural resources, 
I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

He’s Maprrinc Wie ArEa—ScrenTist SrtTaA- 
TIONED Here SAMPLES SOIL 


A soil scientist is now stationed in Gilmer 
and is serving Upshur County and six sur- 
rounding counties. 

The soil scientist, John Tolbert, 23, came 
here from the Northeast Texas area head- 
quarters office in Mount Pleasant. He is 
currently working on a statewide project to 
block-mapped Texas soils and to convert the 
process of survey to the standard soil sur- 
vey map. 

A more detailed survey than the soil con- 
servation method, the standard soil survey 
gives each type soil a name and detailed de- 
scription, Tolbert explained. It’s a soil in- 
ventory. 

Of some 14 counties in the northeast Texas 
area. Gregg and Upshur’s are the only coun- 
ties that have not been converted to the 
standard soil survey, Tolbert said. However, 
he added, these two counties are expected 
to be converted sometime during the fall. 
Only six counties in the State have been 
completely converted. 

A soil scientist’s study of soil begins with 
the use of aerial photographs. 

Then with samples of earth from selected 
spots he then determines the type of soil 
by measuring the texture and permeability, 
slope of the ground, and the amount of ero- 
sion, Tolbert explained. 

A soil scientist works in cooperation with 
the work unit in each district, which in Up- 
shur Gounty is the Sabine River-Cypress 
Creek. Soil Conservation District mnel. 
With information provided by soll scientists, 
the work units make recommendations to 
landowmers for the best type of grass or 
legume for a particular type sofl. Or if the 
land would grow trees better, that is sug- 
gested, Tolbert added. 

This service, he said, is available for any 
farmer who is interested in and seeks help 
in improving his farm either by building 
ponds, sowing cover crops, or planting trees. 
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Of further aid to the farmer and rancher 


descriptions and characteristics of each type 
soil in the area with a complete coverage of 
the area in block maps. 

Also containing lists of adaptable crops, 
recommended fertilizers, and expected yields, 
these reports will be available at the same 
time that the area adopts the standard soil 
survey. Tolbert commented. 

There are two other soil scientists in the 
northeast Texas area—one at Clarksville serv- 
ing the northern section, and another at 
Mount Pleasant serving the central counties. 
Besides Upshur, Tolbert’s southern area in- 
cludes Marion, Gregg, Smith, Wood, Rains, 
and part of Van Zandt Counties. 

Prior to Tolbert’s coming here, Upshur 
County was always served by soil scientists 
stationed in neighboring towns. Bill Wal- 
ters, who is now area soil scientist in Gains- 
ville, served this area from Tyler until Jan- 
uary of this year. 

Tolbert began work with the Mount Pleas- 
ant office in 1957 immediately after gradua- 
tion from Texas Tech with a major in 
agronomy, a study of crops and soils and 
their relationship one to another. He is 
orginally from Sherman and attended Tarle- 
ton State College in Stephenville for 2 years. 

Tolbert assumed duties in the Gilmer of- 
fice in early May. He and his wife moved 
here July 25 and are living in the Ira Gunn 
garage apartment on the Pritchett Highway. 





Another Tirade Against TVA Answered 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the strong feeling of our col- 
league from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] on the 
TVA. Iam sure we all respect his right 
to hold and express his opinions on this 
and any other subject. But, Mr. Speak- 
er, in his most recent expression under 
the heading “Khrushchev Would Feel at 
Home at TVA” appearing in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp August 10 last, the 
gentleman from Iowa makes certain im- 
plications which as a Representative of 
the people of Tennessee, I cannot over- 
look and leave unancwered. 

The people of Tennessee yield to no 
one in their devotion to the fundamental 
principles of our country and in their 
abhorrence of communism. 

The people of Tennessee are patriots 
to the core. In fact, Tennessee has won 
the nickname of the “Volunteer State” 
because her sons have volunteered in 
such great numbers in all our wars to 
preserve our Nation and the principles 
for which it stands. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Tennessee are notable for their 
rugged individualism and their devotion 
to liberty, freedom, democracy, and our 
great American way of life. 

Tennessee is the Nation’s most en- 
chanting State. With TVA and our in- 
dustries and agriculture we are building 
sound economy and a high standard of 





We ‘are proud of our history, our tradi- 
tions of the past—and we are proud of 
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our présent-day progress and our con- 
tributions to the future. 

The implication in Mr. JensEn’s state- 
ment that the people of the TVA area 
are accepting and living with a Commu- 
nist institution in our midst impugns 
both the patriotism and the intelligence 
of our people, not only of Tennessee, but 
also of the other States served by the 
TVA and even their Representatives in 
the Congress. Therefore, in answer I 
denounce the implications of the state- 
ment placed in the Recorp by the gentle- 
man from Iowa on August 10, last. 

The people of our country, through 
their Congress, established the TVA some 
25 years ago. Recently the Congress has 
voted by decisive majorities to continue 
this great institution in the service of 
our Nation. 

Two years ago the Senate voted 61 to 
20 to continue the TVA by providing a 
means for self-financing its power oper- 
ations. 

This year the Senate voted again in 
favor of TVA by a vote of 73 to 17. Dur- 
ing this session the House voted for the 
TVA on two occasions by margins of 
245 to 170 and 242 to 167. 

A few days ago the President signed 
into law the new self-financing bill ap- 
proved by the Congress. Thus, the peo- 
ple of this Nation have repeatedly en- 
dorsed the TVA over the years and, on 
recent occasions, in spite of Mr. JENSEN’s 
opposition. 

This victory was won in spite of the 
opposition of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. JENSEN]—and in fact his prediction 
that the bill would never become law. 
It is the law of the land today. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that every one 
of those who voted in favor of the TVA 
bill and the President as well, in approv- 
ing the measure, will resent strongly the 
implication that his vote and participa- 
tion indicates any acceptance of any 
Communist ideas, as Mr. JENSEN would 
imply. 

Mr. Speaker, I have my own reserva- 
tions about Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to 
our country. Personally, I do not think 
Mr. Khruschev should have been in- 
vited to the United States. I see no 
reason why we should roll out the red 
carpet to those who have denounced our 
way of life and have dedicated them- 
Selves to the overthrow of democracy 
and our way of life. However, Mr. 
Khrushchev has been invited to become 
a guest of our country and should the 
President and the State Department in- 
clude a visit to Tennessee in his itin- 
erary, I will say to my colleague from 
Iowa that our people will proudly show 
the TVA to him—the world’s greatest 
example of water resource develop- 
ment—where floods have been har- 
nessed, navigation and commerce pro- 
moted and where great hydroelectric 
power dams produce low cost electricity 
for sale to the people and for the defense 
of our country. The TVA is one of the 
greatest showcases in America of de- 
mocracy in action. Thousands of inter- 
ested visitors annually come to visit and 
see this great system of rivers harnessed 
for the benefit of all the people of our 
Nation. 
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The TVA is not all that the people of 
Tennessee can show Mr. Khrushchev. We 
could proudly show him the great 
atomic energy plant where the atom was 
harnessed and where atomic energy was 
developed and the atomic bomb pro- 
duced—the bomb that ended the war 
and saved the lives of millions of our 
own soldiers and those of our allies. 

We could show him our great indus- 
tries, farms and factories. 

We could proudly show him our great 
educational institutions—the University 
of Tennessee, Vanderbilt University and 
a score of other great public and private 
colleges. 

We could show him our great religious 
institutions—for ours is a State where 
religious freedom abounds to the fullest. 

In Tennessee we could show him the 
homes and shrines of tliree great Presi- 
dents of the United States—Andrew 
Jackson, Andrew Johnson, and James 
K. Polk. 

We could show him the mountains and 
hills and valleys from which the Vol- 
unteers marched forth to King’s Moun- 
tain with Sevier to New Orleans with 
the immortal Andrew Jackson, and 
from which the sons of Tennessee have 
marched to every war for which our 
country has fought for freedom—free- 
dom for ourselves and others. 

In short, if Mr. Khrushchev comes to 
Tennessee we could show him at every 
turn a State where freedom is as natu- 
ral and necessary to the lives of our peo- 
ple as the very air they breathe. We 
could show him a land of God fearing 
people, and churches and homes where 
Christianity abounds and communism is 
abhorred. 

Thus, the implication in Mr. JENSEN’s 
statement that if he visited the TVA 
area Mr. Khrushchey would find a little 
communistic island in our country is one 
which I highly resent, not only as an in- 
dividual, but as the representative of the 
people of Tennessee. 

I should point out that a few years 
ago a group of Soviet Russian agricul- 
tural experts, headed by the Soviet Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Vladimar Matske- 
vich, visited the State of Iowa to inspect 
the great farms of that State—Mr. JEn- 
sen’s State. I recall that these officials, 
guests of our Nation, were accorded 
every proper courtesy while visiting in 
Iowa; and knowing the natural courtesy 
and hospitality of the fine people of 
Iowa, I am sure that these Soviet visitors 
were made to feel at home as much as 
possible under the circumstances. 

Reports in the press at the time stated 
how much the visitors from Soviet Rus- 
sia were impressed with the farms of 
Iowa. It would be ridiculous for any- 
one to imply that this common interest 
in farming evidenced any common in- 
terest on the part of the people from 
Iowa for collectivized farming or any 
other communistic ideas; but no more 
ridiculous than the aspersion about TVA 
which Mr. Jensen makes in his state- 
ment. 

The controversy about the TVA is old 
and has been bitter at times. I would be 
the first to defend any member’s right 
to express himself fully and completely 
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on this subject—whether he is for the 
TVA or against the TVA. Mr. JENSEN 
is a known extremist on this subject and 
we have respected his right te be ex- 
treme. But, Mr. Speaker, I submit that 
there are limits to intemperance on this 
or any other matter; and in this in- 
stance, the gentleman from Iowa, in my 
opinion, is exceeding those limits. In so 
doing he has not only impugned the good 
people of my State and the South, and 
the Members of this body, but has also 
done a disservice to the people of his 
own great State of Iowa—whose Gover- 
nor recently publicly stated that the 
views of Mr. Jensen did not represent 
the views of the people and citizens of 
Iowa. Tirades and extremism and at- 
tacks on our American institutions must 
be answered and stopped in the interest 
of preserving America, 





Increasing Our Cultural Relations With 
Eastern Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
visit of Vice President Nrxown to the So- 
viet Union and Poland and the an- 
nouncement of the exchange of visits 
between Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Bisen- 
hower have created a new internatienal 
climate in which anxiety and expecta- 
tion are mingled. On balance I am con- 
vinced that the exchange of visits be- 
tween the heads of state of the two chief 
adversaries in the world struggle will be 
a good thing. I believe Mr. Nrxen’s 
visit to Poland has strengthened the 
ties between that country and our own. 
Recently I have proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act the 
building of a children’s hospital in 
Krakow with counterpart funds cred- 
ited to Poland. 

In our preoccupation with the in- 
creased tempo of interchange with Po- 
land and the U.S.S.R., we may be in 
danger of overlooking the other coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe such as Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary. On August 5, 
an editor in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald said that “this newspaper 
hopes that the [Nixon] visit to Warsaw 
will be the beginning of an American 
policy of paying more attention to the 
countries of Eastern Europe.” 

* Mr. President, I think the time has 
come for use to explore the possibility of 
increased cultural and intellectual con- 
tacts with all eastern European coun- 
tries. The opportunities for this are not, 
of course, so great as those in Poland, 
but I believe that an approach can and 
should be made. 


A few days ago a proposal - for 
strengthening American-Hungarian cul- 
tural relations came to my attention. It 
bose written by Dr. Bernadotte E. 
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Schmitt, professor emeritus of modern 
history of the University of Chicago. I 
think this modest proposal, which rec- 
ommends donations of books from the 
United States to Hungarian libraries, 
the exchange of publications and even- 
tually the exchange of scholarships be- 
tween the two countries, is worthy of 
most serious consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Dr. Schmitt's proposal and 
the editorial from the August 5 Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
posal and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PROPOSAL FOR STRENGTHENING AMERICAN- 

HUNGARIAN CULTURAL RELATIONS 


(By Bernadotte E. Schmitt) 


In the last several years it became ap- 
parent that there is a deep feeling of need for 
a development of organized cultural rela- 
tions on broader scale between the United 
States and Hungary. The encouraging suc- 
cess of the present American program in 
Poland suggests a similar approach in Hur- 
gary. Although the present Hungarian Gov- 
ernment follows a different course from that 
of the Polish Government in relation to offi- 
cial contacts between the two countries, this 
does not preclude the possibility of a cultural 
approach with official Hungarian cooperation. 

I submit the following proposal for the 
serious consideration of the U.S. Government. 


I. BOOK DONATIONS 


I propose that a selected group of Hun- 
garian libraries should receive, as a gift of 
the United States, a well-balanced selection 
of American books and serial publications 
ranging in number from 500 to 2,000. 

I would suggest that the Library of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences and the Na- 
tional Széchényi Library, both in Budapest, 
receive the largest contingent, perhaps 2,000 
books each. The 14 university libraries 
should be given 1,200 to 1,500 titles and 
some 40 other important libraries, including 
the National Medical Library, the National 
Technical Library, the National Agricultural 
Library, and the National Pedagogical Library 
(established in 1958) should receive 500 
selected titles. 

The selection of these materials could be 
done by a small committee of scholars who 
know both American resources and Hun- 
garian needs. 

The following scholars have expressed their 
willingness to serve on such a committee if 
they are requested to do so: 

Dr. Elemer Bako, Hungarian reference li- 
brarian, Library of Congress. 

Prof. William Columbus Davis, department 
of history, George Washington University. 

Dr. William Harlen Gilbert, Jr., anthro- 
pologist, legislative reference service, Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Prof. Wood Gray, department of history, 
George Washington University. 

Mr. Edmund C. Rowan, director, Hungarian 
refugee scientist project, National Academy 
of Science. 

This book donation proposal was prompted 
by increasing evidence of interest in Amer- 
ican culture, literature, history, and the 
American way of life in general, on the part 
of Hungarian scholars, librarians, etc. The 
Hungarian events in 1956 produced consid- 
erable educational reform in the country. 
English language and literature are being 
taught again in Hungarian universities 
which unfortunately do not have the neces- 
sary books for teaching and research pur-- 
poses, much less the financial means to pur- 
chase valuable and well-balanced coliections. 
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Il. EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS 


Exchange of current publications and ret- 
rospective materials between American 
and Hungarian institutions (academies, uni- 
versities, research institutions, funds, socie- 
ties, etc.) should be encouraged and chan- 
neled along the lines indicated in the book 
donation program. 

The library of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences and several other libraries have 
already expressed their eagerness to develop 
such contacts, especially with American uni- 
versity libraries. 

This type of voluntary and institutional 
contacts would be extremely fruitful in 
further strengthening of cultural ties, com- 
mon research interests, personal and other 
bonds as envisioned by the “People to Peo- 
ple” program. There is a general trend in 
Hungary to evaluate traditional historical 
ties between the United States and that 
country, and in a growing number of cases 
in an appreciative form. Cultural exchange 
contacts as described above would encourage 
and broaden this sort of trend in publishing 
and research activities in Hungary. 


Il. EXCHANGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Exchange scholarships of the same char- 
acter and volume as provided under the 
foreign leadership program between this 
country and Finland could be extended for 
Hungarian scholars, and if possible, for 
graduate students and young researchers. (If 
we can accept Russian scholars and repre- 
sentatives of different fields of knowledge, 
art and interests in this country without 
endangering our internal and international 
security, we should express at least the same 
degree of recognition to representatives of 
the cultural life of a country which just 
recently proved how far its intellectual 
circles are from being taken in by Commu- 
nist ideas.) 

This part of the program could be de- 
veloped through the National Academy of 
Science and other proper channels in this 
country which have a staff for administrat- 
ing such programs. 


IV. WELFARE AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The possibility of a more comprehensive 
program of cultural exchange should be con- 
sidered. In this area opportunities may 
soon present themselves for welfare programs 
and exchanges in the performing arts. 

Perhaps American agricultural products 
could be sold to the Hungarian Government 
for local currency. This would provide at 
least a considerable part of the budget for 
financing modest programs of exchange and 
may open the door to further cultural and 
welfare activities. 


Mr. NIXOon IN POLAND 


In many ways it is too bad that Vice 
President Nrxon’s visit to Warsaw has been 
overshadowed by the news of the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev meetings. The tumul- 
tuous welcome Mr. Nrxon received in Poland 
could not have been staged; it demon- 
strated the great reservoir of genuine good 
will for Americans among the Polish people. 
Mr. Nrxon’s task has been an extremely 
delicate one: to replenish this reservoir 
without complicating the problems of Po- 
land’s precarious independence. In essence 
his job has been to convey American sup- 
port but to avoid ostentation that could 
provoke a new Soviet squeeze on the limited 
freedoms under Polish communism. 

That Mr. Nrxon was the first high West- 
ern official to talk with Communist Party 
Leader Gomulka is in itself something of a 
feat. The Vice President did well to show 
special concern for Polish fears of a new 
war. Perhaps in private conversation he 
was able further to allay any apprehensions 
that the United States is promoting German 
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expansionism, and to encourage some sort 
of Polish with West Ger- 
many. A quiet agreement between Warsaw 
and Bonn could do a great deal to relieve 
fears and help the solution of other prob- 
lems. 

This newspaper hopes that the visit to 
Warsaw will be the beginning to an Amer- 
ican policy of paying more attention to the 
countries of Eastern Europe. Of all the 
Soviet-bloc countries Poland is by all odds 
the freest—Yugoslavia is no longer part of 
the Soviet bloc—and there are some ex- 
traordinary reasons for the position of the 
Warsaw regime. But the cause of more in- 
dependence and freedom elsewhere would 
best be served in present circumstances, not 
by urging an overthrow of communism and 
return to the old social system, but by indi- 
cating that the United States thinks these 
countries important and does not believe 
that Moscow invariably speaks for them. To 
ignore them is merely to strengthen Mr. 
Khrushcheéy’s Hold. 


, 





Public Works Appropriations Bill of 1960 
Rejects “No New Starts” Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. “Mr. Speaker, we have 
passed and sent to the President the 
public works appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1960. In view of the con- 
tinuing interest of Members of the 
House and others in the results of our 
action, I believe it is appropriate to point 
out further that in enacting this bill the 
Appropriations Committees of both 
Houses, and the Congress itself, did not 
accept the “no new starts” policy which 
was expressed in the budget presented 
by the Budget Bureau and the President. 
The action of the Congress in approving 
this bill evidences a rejection of the “no 
new starts” policy and a firm approval 
of a reasonable program of continuing 
construction of worthwhile and needed 
projects and studies of other future proj- 
ects by both the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation of the De- 
partment of Interior. 

It will be recalled that in submitting 
the public works budget the President 
and the Budget Bureau favored a: policy 
of continuing the construction of proj- 
ects already begun but of not undertak- 
ing any new starts or even the planning 
of new projects. The Appropriations 
Committee of this body disagreed with 
this policy and expressed itself in favor 
of carrying on the program of water re- 
source development in an orderly and 
uninterrupted manner. The Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works Appropriations 
approved and recommended funds for 
37 new construction starts and for the 
planning of 11 other projects. The 
House approved this recommendation in 
passing the bill. 

The Senate added 30 additional starts 
and 33 new planning studies of other 
projects. ‘The conferees compromised 
on 52 new starts and 30 planning studies. 
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This decision by the conferees was ac- 
cepted by both bodies in the passage of 
the public works appropriation bill for 
1960. 

It should be noted that the additional 
new starts and studies involve an added 
cost of less than $25 million over the 
budget as submitted to the Congress. So 
that, although the funds appropriated 
are close to the recommendation of the 
President, the policy underlying the use 
of the funds is quite different. 

Apparently it is the philosophy of the 
Budget Bureau and the administration 
that the principal function of the public 
works program is to provide employment 
in poor times and that in good times we 
should stop or delay the development of 
the Nation’s water resources. 

In passing this appropriation bill, the 
Congress has refused to take such a nar- 


_ row and limited view, and has, instead, 


looked upon our water resource develop- 
ment program as a positive program to 
develop the capabilities of our Nation 
for the continued growth and prosperity 
of the entire country. These programs 
are more than expenditures—they are 
investments in America. Our Nation 
must have a well-planned and continuing 
program of both construction and plan- 
ning; in the long run this is more eco- 
nomical, practical, and répresents sound 
policy. 

Granting that in times of economic 
stress we can also use this program as an 
economic stimulant, it would neverthe- 
less be foolish to restrict the surveying 
and planning of any new projects. Only 
with intelligent and deliberate planning 
can we make sure that we have on the 
shelf, as it were, well-thought-out proj- 
ects that the Nation will need if an eco- 
nomice emergency should develop. 

Therefore, in repudiating the no-new- 
starts policy, the Congress in my view 
acted wisely and with a forward-looking 
perspective, to provide for an orderly de- 
velopment of our resources at this time 
in step with the growth of our Nation. 





Campaign of Postmaster General To Elim- 
inate Obscene Material From the Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Postmaster General, the Honorable Ar- 
thur Summerfield, is conducting an in- 
tensive campaign for the elimination of 
smutty material from the mails. This 
campaign is of interest to every citizen 
concerned about the distribution of this 
material as it affects our youth. 

Those of us who are familiar with the 
type of pornographic material that is 
sent through the mail share the views 
of the Postmaster General and urge him 
to intensify his campaign against this 
type of material. Our decent citizens 
are requesting it. 
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The Postmaster General has author- 
ity to open and inspect second-class, 
third-class, and fourth-class mail, but 
is prevented from opening and inspect- 
ing first-class mail. 

There are indications that much of 
this material is being distributed 
through first-class mail. 

I am hopeful that the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee and 
the Congress will take another look at 
the handling of this type of mail; and 
I also hope that we may be able to 
write additional legislation, if necessary, 
to eliminate it. 

In a recent issue of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor there appeared an excel- 
lent article entitled “The ‘Smut Cam- 
paign’ Via the Mails,” written by Jose- 
phine Ripley. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be made a part of these 
remarks and be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE “SmMutT CAMPAIGN” Vi1A THE MAILS 
(By Josephine Rip"ey) 

There has been public debate in recent 
weeks over whether Postmaster General 
Summerfield is riding a broomstick, or 
whether he is merely wielding it in the 
manner for which it was designed. 

As the Postmaster General sees it, noth- 
ing but a “clean sweep” will rid the mails 
of an unprecedented flood of “obscene and 
pornographic materials.” 

The distribution of this material is a 
$500 million racket, he has warned. He is 
particularly alarmed because the racket is 
directed primarily at young people. From 
what the Post Office Department already 
knows of the operation, and from ma- 
terial confiscated, there is reason to believe 
some 1 million young people will be ap- 
proached in this way during the coming 
year, 

While the Postmaster General has been 
provided with a broom for keeping the mails 
clean, in the form of laws which make him 
responsible for preventing their misuse, he 
may use that broom only under certain 
conditions, 

Some feel that the Post Office Department 
does not have sufficient authority to deal 
with the problem; others feel that the 
jurisdiction should rest wholly with the 
courts. 

For while the Post Office Department is 
charged with keeping the mails free of ob- 
scene and indecent material, there is no 
clear-cut definition of these terms. The de- 
termination must lie with the individual 
responsible for making the ruling. 

This first determination is made within 
the Department, by its lawyers, then by 
the examiners, and finally, after it has 
passed through various processes and hear- 
ings, by the “judicial officer.” 

At this point, if the publisher is still on 
the negative end of the decision, he may 
appeal to the courts. Congress passed its 
first antiobscenity law in 1873. Since then 
there have been various changes and amend- 
ments. Today it is a Federal crime to use 
the mails in interstate commerce to sell or 
distribute anything that is obscene, lewd, 
lascivious, filthy, or indecent. 

This material, in general, takes the form 
of pictures, films, cartoons, or questionable 
magazines, It is generally transmitted by 
second-, third-, or fourth-class mail. 

The Post Office Department has authority 
to inspect such classes of mail if there is 
reason to suspect it contains matter of this 
kind. It may also check mail of this type if 
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it suspects the content ineligible for the 
class in which it is dispatched. 

But the Department has no authority, 
without obtaining a search warrant, to open 
first-class mail, even though it knows that 
letter-class mail is being used for trans- 
mitting obscene material. 

In fact, the Department has evidence that 
the peddlers of indecent material to teen- 
agers are actually distributing their wares 
by letter mail. The Postmaster General 
does not ask for censorship authority, but he 
is appealing to parents and teenagers them- 
selves to report the receipt of such material 
to the postal authorities. 

Although the Post Office Department has 
been much in the news in recent weeks over 
its ban on the D. H., Lawrence book (later 
reversed by a Federal court judge), it is 
rarely that the Department takes action on 
@ novel, 

In the first place, the Post Office Depart- 
ment does not have the personnel to review 
books. Moreover, books are not, generally 
speaking, transported by mail, at least in 
bulk. There are other and cheaper modes 
of transportation. 

The Department had plenty of warning, 
however, in the case of the Lawrence novel. 
In fact, it was the publisher who sounded 
the warning—in loud tones. 

Thus the Postmaster General was forced 
to either ban the book or, in effect, approve 
it. In any case, the publisher could hardly 
fail to gain from the publicity. And ob- 
viously did. 

But what the Postmaster General would 
prefer to publicize is what he calls the 
“smut campaign” being conducted by means 
of the mails on a wholesale scale, and in a@ 
far more sinister way. 

He is deeply disturbed about this, particu- 
larly since it is being aimed “more and more 
at the Nation’s children—teenage boys and 
girls.” 





This Is What the People Want 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of August 16, 1959. 
It is the best analysis of the vote on the 
Landrum-Griffin bill in the House of 
Representatives that I have seen, to date. 

The House of Representatives is near- 
est to the people and more likely to reflect 
their true thinking. The people are not» 
often roused, having many worries and 
responsibilities of their own that have 
nothing to do with government and poli- 
tics. But, when they are truly aroused 
they speak with a mighty voice and this 
voice the House of Representatives heard 
and responded to. 

Let us not forget that there are still 
144 million of our population who do not 
belong to any labor union and their rights 
must be considered and protected. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 
16, 1959] 
Tus Is WHat THe Peorpte WANT 

The wave of public opinion which carried 
the Landrum-Griffin labor bill high and 
wide through the House last week is still at 
full crest. This is the central fact con- 
fronting a House-Senate conference which 
will shortly determine whether the country 
is to be granted genuine labor reform in 
1969. 
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The victory won in the House on Thurs- 
day, and repeated overwhelmingly on Fri- 
day, means that the Nation as a whole will 
no longer tolerate the claims of certain 
shabby labor leaders and their unscrupulous 
cohorts to be above morality and the law. 
It was an extraordinary display of the popu- 
lar will, led by the President and refiected 
by the Representatives. There is now no 
longer any doubt about the issues or the 
means of resolving them. 

But the bill is not yet law. In April, 
the Senate passed a reform measure of its 
own under the sponsorship of Senator KEn- 
NEDY, and the two must be reconciled by 
conferees of both Houses. The Kennedy 
bill is much the weaker piece of legisla- 
tion, compromised from the start by an at- 
tempt to avoid the disapproval of the unions. 
Although it took color at the last moment 
from the impasisoned efforts of Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN, it is a poor substitute for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 

So there is still one more battle to fight. 
It has been suggested that the conference 
accept the House bill without further ado, 
but we dare not hope it will be as easy as 
that. The chief points of debate are likely 
to be the curbs the House has imposed on 
secondary boycotting and blackmail picket- 
ing, curbs which are anathema to Jimmy 
Hoffa but which would put a stop to some 
of the most blatant Teamster brigandage. 
The Kennedy bill is largely innocent of such 
restrictions. Where the bills do agree is the 
necessity for unions to disclose their finan- 
cial affairs and@ the protection of union 
democracy. 

These curbs on practice are the contro- 
versial provisions. The House conferees will 
support them in the spirit of their victory 
there. The Senators are expected to balk, 
but just how strongly and for how long? 
Senator KENNEDY, who will set the keynote 
for his colleagues, says that compromise will 
be difficult, but that it must be achieved. 
Otherwise, as he knows, there will be no 
labor legislation whatever this session. Is 
there a hint here that the Senator’s anten- 
mae are also registering the shockwaves of 
public opinion? 

Let us hope so. For this is Congress’ 
great opportunity to set in order the house 
that labor cannot set in order for itself. 
And this reform is what the country de- 
mands. 





Unemployment in State of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on several previous occasions 
this year, I have inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD information to the ef- 
fect that, while the national employment 
picture is brightening, the picture in my 
own State of West Virginia is not wholly 
one of rosy improvement. 

As a further illustration of this un- 
pleasant reality, there appeared on the 
front page of last Wednesday’s Charles- 
ton Gazette two adjoining stories—one 
of them proclaiming that American em- 
ployment in July was the highest in his- 
tory, and the other pointing out that un- 
employment claims in West Virginia are 
rising. 


In order that the Members of Congress 
may be reminded that our country still 
has depressed areas, and that the need 
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for an area redevelopment program to 
deal with technological unemployment is 
still with us, I ask unanimous consent 
that the two items from the newspaper 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

[From the Charleston Gazette, Aug. 12, 1959] 
U.S. Jos ToTaL Hirs Peak In JULY 


WASHINGTON.—More Americans had jobs 
in July than in any previous month. There 
were 67,594,000 employed. 

The Government’s monthly job survey 
showed 252,000 more employed than in June, 
which also was a record. There are 2,415,000 
more jobs than a year ago. 

Unemployment declined by 238,000 from 
June to 3,744,000 in July. This is a decline 
of 1,550,000 from July 1958. 

Seymour Wolfbein, Deputy ‘Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor for Manpower, said in re- 
leasing the new data Tuesday that they 
showed a further and continuing improve- 
ment in the overall employment picture. 

The seasonally adjusted ratio of workers 
idle, but seeking jobs, to the rest of the work 
force rose in July to 5.1 percent from 4.9 in 
June. The long-term unemployed—those 
idle 15 weeks or longer—dropped by 110,000 
in July to 820,000. This is less than half the 
figure a year ago. 

One sidelight to the new report is that 
unemployment among Negro workers is 11 
percent, or more than double the 4.5 idle rate 
among white workers. 

The July employment increase came de- 
spite a more than seasonal decline in farm 
employment attributed to bad crop weather 
in many areas—primarily in the South. 

Farm employment declined by 406,000 to 
6,825,000. But nonfarm employment reached 
a record 60,769,000, up 658,000 from June. 

Many of the youngsters who flooded the 
labor market in June seeking temporary jobs 
during their summer vacation, found work 
in July. Unemployment in the 14-to-24- 
year age category dropped 364,000 over the 
month. 

The factory workweek declined slightly 
to an average 40.4 hours. This is still more 
than an hour longer than a year ago and 
represents the longest July workweek since 
1955. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RISES IN STATE By 5,006 
CLAIMS 


Unemployment in West Virginia is on the 
upswing with a total of 21,662 claims being 
filed under the State’s unemployment com- 
pensation program, the Employment Secu- 
rity Department reported Tuesday. 

The figure compares with 19,311 claims 
filed last week, compared with 3,481 for the 
report shows that 5,006 initial claims were 
filed last week, compared with 3,431 for the 
previous week. Continued claims equaled 
16,656 for the week ended last Saturday, 
against 15,880 the week before. 


A total of $538,005 was paid in unempidy- 
ment compensation last week, leaving the 
cash balance at $37,756,997. 





James L. E. Jappe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 
Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, yes- 


terday, Sunday, August 16, Mr. James 
L. E. Jappe of Cleveland, Ohio, died at 































































































































unanimous conserit to have printed in 
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his summer home on Sheep Island in 
Rideau Lake, Ontario. He was 68 years 
old and one of the best known person- 
alities in the State, as well as one of its 
most influential. Jimmy was an attor- 
ney, publicist, politician, and lobbyist 
extraordinaire. Among the many posts 
he filled in his lifetime were secretary to 
the Republican National Convention 
committees in Cleveland in 1924 and 
1936, assistant secretary of the Republi- 
can National Committee, legislative rep- 
resentative in Columbus for the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, the Cleve- 
land and Ohio State Bar Associations, 
and many other State and local organi- 
zations. He was the friend and confi- 
dante of many Members of this Con- 
gress, and I cannot put into words the 
tremendous help and inspiration he has 
been to me. It is impossible to estimate 
the great personal loss his passing means 
to literally hundreds of people, and I 
know that every Member of this body 
who knew him will agree with the senti- 
ments expressed in an editorial from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer which follows: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Aug. 17, 

1959] 
JaMEs L. E. JAPPE 

Jimmy Jappe probably had more friends 
than any other man in our town. The 
first tenet of the creed he lived by was to 
help other people; he enjoyed doing it, and 
the people he did favors for became his 
lasting friends. 

Jappe was also a natural born promoter, 
and whether he was promoting a Russian 
ballet at the old Euclid Avenue Opera House 
or a project to fill the Cleveland Stadium 
with the biggest baseball crowd ever as- 
sembled up to that time, he devoted his full 
energies to the task. 

As a politician, Jappe operated behind the 
scenes. He helped manage national con- 
ventions of the Republican Party in Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and Philadelphia. He was a 
friend of Presidents, Cabinet members, Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, Governors, State legis- 
lators, councilmen and precinct committee- 
men, the latter category being the only po- 
litical office which he ever held or to which 
he ever aspired. 

Jappe had an intimate knowledge of Ohio 
politics and Ohio politicians, both Repub- 
lican and Democratic. He was an effective 
and highly ethical lobbyist in Columbus and 
he was a close adviser of many a neophyte 
legislator who went on to achieve higher 
office and honors. 

As a lobbyist, however, Jappe did not 
confine his efforts to matters in which his 
clients were interested. He helped to secure 
the enactment of many measures which he 
believed to be in the public interest. One 
of these was a project to recodify the Ohio 
laws, He originated it, secured legislative 
approval of it and became one of the mem- 
bers of the commission which carried it out. 

His death is a loss to the city, the State, 
and the Nation. 





Amendment of Transportation Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ‘ask 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a letter, in 
the nature of a resolution, addressed to 
Mr. W. P. Kennedy, president, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, Cleveland, 
Ohio, from the North Dakota legislative 
board, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men relating to their support of the so- 
called Case amendment to the Transpor- 
tation Act. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NortH Dakota LEGISLATIVE Boarp, 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 
( Fargo, N. Dak., July 22,1959. 
Mr. W. P. KENNEDY, 
President, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Simm aND BrotrHer: Whereas the 1958 
Transportation Act has resulted in the prac- 
tical removal from the jurisdiction of the 
North Dakota State Public Service Commis- 
sion of the authority to determine the need 
for railroad transportation within the State 
of North Dakota; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of this commit- 
tee that the application of said act has de- 
prived the citizens of this State of much- 
needed transportation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this committee go on rec- 
ord as being in support of the Case amend- 
ment to said Transportation Act as one 
means of alleviating the impact of said act 
on the citizens and their requirements for 
railroad transportation of this State, and 
that this committee urge upon the two 
U.S. Senators and two U.S. Congressmen of 
the State of North Dakota that they support 
the Case amendment to said act. 

Fraternally yours, 
8S. F. Katuza, Secretary. 
B. J. DetmorzE, Chairman. 
A. FP. Forp, 
State Legislative Representative. 





Dancey in Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OP ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


.Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
included the 22d article of a series by Ed- 
itor Charles L. Dancey appearing in the 
August 10 issue of the Peoria Journal 
Star: 

Finps Baku Has ORIENTAL FLAVOR 


(By Charles L. Dancey) 

Baxvu.—Only 3 hours in the Big Russian 
jet from Stalingrad to Baku, following the 
Caspitan seacoast much of the way. Baku 
sticks out into the sea on a peninsula, and 
- coal and comfortable. No screens and no 

es. 

(Stalingrad was hot. About like Peoria 
this time of year. The. only screens I’ve 
seen in the Soviet Union—and some flies.) 

The camera is nix in Baku between the oil- 
fields and the great harbor that backgrounds 
the whole city. Also, here were the most 
police I have seen anywhere, and they have 
always been plentiful. There is an average 
of three uniformed cops in every downtown 
city block. 

There were approximately 50 MIG fighter 
planes on the big paved airstrip where we 
landed, besides commercial aircraft. 

We drove to town through a fores of oil 
derricks and past miles of low homes built 
of soft Hmestone blocks. It looks like a 
Mexican countryside both in these dwellings 
and the parched ground, 
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The people are dark, with aquiline fea- 
tures—Arabic in appearance. The buildings 
of prominence, the furniture, the dress, 
everything seems to have an oriental flavor. 

Here again, as on the boat, (indeed wher- 
ever I get away from a strictly tourist eating 
isolation) the Soviet “boilermaker” seems to 
be the most popular appetized at all meals. 
That is, everyone seems to launch his meal 
with 150 or 200 grams of vodka and a bottle 
or two of beer. This includes breakfast. I 
would guess that 150 grams would make 
about four shots. The book says 150 grams 
is 5 ounces and not infrequently they reorder 
when the food comes. 

I also buzzed through the old city here—a 
veritable Casbah, with streets narrower than 
our snuggest downtown alleys winding every 
which way. 

Here I managed to meet only two local 
citizens unofficially, both Azerbaijanese. 
They repeated over and over to be sure I 
understood that waile they spoke Russian 
to me that they were not “Rooskee” but 
Azerbaijan. 

I wished I could take one of these young 
men home, I would get rich. He is strik- 
ingly handsome, and also rugged and virile. 
A Gilbert Roland type only better looking, 
and a very mobile and expressive face with 
startling light green eyes flashing out of his 
dark face and very dark brows. 

Here I attended the ballet—best entertain- 
ment I have seen. The setting was fabulous, 
the costuming splendid, and the dancing, of 
course, superb. The ballet was one enacting 
an old legend of Azerbaijan concerning a 
king who fell in love with a maiden who 
turned out to be the daughter of one of his 
many wives. 

I was told that I would back-track here, 
flying to Tbilisi in the heart of the Caucasus 
Mountains, the capital city of Georgia, and 
the home city of Josef Djugashivili (alias 
Stalin). Also, that I would fly in a special 
plane carrying only me and a West German 
jazz band. 

So, on to Tbilisi. 





Rev. Ford Lewis, of First Unitarian 
Church, Portland, Oreg., Supports 
Mercy Fleet Proposal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to be a cosponsor of the pro- 
posal for a Great White Fleet of hospi- 
tal ships, which would take the wonders 
of modern healing to the backward na- 
tions of the world, where there prevails 
a shockingly high infant mortality rate 
and where millions are afflicted with con- 
genital blindness and other tragic dis- 
eases. 

Life magazine has advanced the sug- 
gestion that we take some of our hospi- 
tal ships out of mothballs and send them 
across the seven seas with guardian 
angels of mercy aboard—namely, doc- 
tors and nurses and various medical 
technicians. 

A most eloquent sermon in behalf of 
this proposal was preached at the First 
Unitarian Church of Portland, Oreg., in 
my home community, on August 2, 1959, 
by Dr. Ford Lewis, associate pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church. Dr. Lewis 
has emphasized in his message that few 
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legislative proposals would so circulate 
and translate into action the noble mes- 
sage of the New Testament. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
Gress in support of the Great White Fleet 
proposal by Dr. Ford Lewis, entitled 
“From Mothballs to Mercy Missions,” be 
printed. in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
for the information of those of my col- 
leagues who likewise are supporting this 
humanitarian idea, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FROM MOTHBALLS TO MERCY MISSIONS 

(By Dr. Ford Lewis) 
ZI 


Perhaps no dream of the human race has 
been more persistent and widely cherished 
than the dream of universal peace. In spite 
of the fact that no generation since human 
history began has been without its quota of 
war, men continue to hope and believe that 
peace is possible. In spite of the fact that 
the nations of the world are now in a posi- 
tion to destroy more lives, more homes, more 
cities, and more civilization in one day than 
have been destroyed in the entire span of 
recorded history, we are bold enough to be- 
lfeve in peace as a practical ideal, and to 
work for it. 

Only today our Vice President, who has 
been on an extended visit to Russia in the 
interests of peace, has left that land and 
started home. Representatives of the four 
most powerful nations in the world have 
been for several months engaged in discus- 
sions in Geneva, attempting to resolve the 
critical issues of the occupation of Berlin 
and German unification as well as pave the 
way for a summit conference to deal with 
all questions of war and peace. 

The dream simply will not die—that the 
time will come when nations “shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks: nations shall not 
lift up a sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” Not all the Bi- 
ble, of course, points to peace. The early 
and more primitive parts of the Old Testa- 
ment begin with a tribal war god leading his 
chosen people to bloody triumphs over. their 
enemies. Over the centuries during which 
the Scriptures were compiled, the social vi- 
sion broadened. The community of man 
was widened and made more inclusive. The 
idea of the brotherhood of man reached a 
high eminence in the writings of the Old 
Testament prophets and was recapitulated 
in the thought of Jesus and the New Testa- 
ment apostles. Beginning with a god whose 
highest social vision was a tribal victory, the 
Bible ends with a God whose worshipers 
pray for a worldwide kingdom of righteous- 
ness and peace. 

It was the persistent qtest for peaceful 
coexistence that led during the medieval 
period in Europe to an arrangement called 
peace of God. Fighting was prohibited in 
churches and around all shrines and holy 
Places. Noncombatant populations were 
protected. Persons who violated these pro- 
hibitions were anathematized. They were 
placed under an ecclesiastical curse involv- 
ing excommunication from the church and 
damnation. 

The truce of God was similarly enforced 
to assure peaceful weekends. It prohibited 
all fighting between Thursday evening and 
Monday morning. We may think this 
quaint and naive. Furthermore, when we 
reflect that one of the objectives of the 
church im enforcing these rules was to 
achieve a peaceful Europe in order to or- 
ganize the Crusades, we may be inclined to 
discount the whole thing. Nevertheless, the 
search for peace will go on in our time with 
or without aur cooperation, just as it has in 


the past. 
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In the 14th -century, Dante proposed a 
world empire for the purpose of ending war. 
During the same century, Pierre Dubois put 
forth the idea of a permanent arbitration 
tribunal. History has vindicated the wis- 
dom of this suggestion, but he was 500 
years. ahead of his time. In the early 17th 
century, Henry IV of France proposed @ 
world confederation in the interests of peace. 
Toward the end of the 17th century, William 
Penn detailed a plan to establish an inter- 
national federation between independent na- 
tions for the prevention of war. Meanwhile, 
Hugo Grotious laid the foundation for inter- 
national law in his book, “The Law of War 
and Peace,” written during the 30-Year 
War, one of the most destructive holocausts 
man has ever inflicted upon himself. 

All the countries of the world have made 
their contribution to the effort for peace. 
Utilitarians and rationalists in England, en- 
cyclopediasts and physiocrats in France, and 
idealists in Germany have all worked toward 
this end. A half-dozen or so international 
peace congresses were organized in Europe 
during the 19th century. The history of 
the League of Nations, the Washington Dis- 
armament Conference of 1921, the London 
Conference of 1930, the various peace pacts 
and pledges are well known. Altogether too 
well known, also, is the fact that in spite 
of these conscientious efforts to maintain 
peace, we are still trying to recover from 
our most recent and worst world war. 

We should not be surprised, I suppose, 
that many persons are disillusioned. They 
think that a peaceful world society is a 
false and impossible goal. I have heard 
some religious fundamentalists qucte the 
Bible to prove that wars will never cease. 
These people lack faith. They lack faith in 
themselves and the ideal of a peaceful world. 
There is no better evidence than this that 
they lack faith in God, the very God whom 
they purport to quote literally in support of 
the inevitability of war. If a man denies 
the possibility of achieving the highest hu- 
man dream, he denies either the power or 
the love of God, or both. His thinking has 
not evolved with the Bible. He is left in the 
neolithic backwash of primitive tribalism in 
which God chooses among the nations and 
takes sides and supervises the slaughter of 
one nation by another. But the god they 
worship was outmoded 2,500 years ago when 
the Hebrew prophets elevated Yahweh above 
the nationalistic policies of the tribe and 
revealed God as a moral judge, a god of 
peace and justice and of all mankind. 

Our question is not the academic one of 
whether peace is theoretically possible, but 
what can we do to make it probable? What 
can we do to advance the cause of peace? 
Can we do anything as ‘people to people’— 
to use the words of President Eisenhower? 
One specific proposal has been made which I 
think has great merit. Parenthetically, let 
it be said that specific proposals are the only 
kind that can be effective. Everyone is for 
peace in general. Everyone is against sin, 
but this ‘is not enough. It was not enough 
when the “rich young ruler,” as he is re- 
ferred to compositely in the Gospels, can.e to 
Jesus to get an opinion on what he must do 
to share the good life to come. When Jesus 
proposed a specific course of action, “his 
countenance fell, and he went away sorrow- 
ful.” 

Again, when the inquiring lawyer asked 
“Who is my neighbor?” he was given a direct 
answer which involved certain concrete, if 
to him unpleasant, realities. He was told 
that his neighbor was a Samaritan, a good 
Samaritan, a member of a community with 
which the Jews had no dealings: We are left 
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into action. William Blake says: “He who 
would do good to another, must do it in min- 
ute particulars. General good is the plea 
of the scoundrel, hypocrite, and flatterer.” 


The proposal which seems to me to have 
such merit was discussed in the July 27, 
1959, issue of Life. Here, Commander Man- 
son of the U.S. Navy suggests that this coun- 
try reactivate part of its mothball fleet for 
the purpose of waging an aggressive peace 
program. In 1907 President Theodore Roose- 
vent sent 16 battleships fully armed and 
freshly painted white, around the world to 
impress the nations with U.S. naval power. 
This Great White Fleet. was gone 2 years. It 
succeeded in its mission, but it did not suc- 
ceed in preventing the next war. 

The new Great White Fleet suggested by 
Commander Manson, consisting of fully 
equipped hospital ships, cargo vessels loaded 
with food and clothing, transport vessels 
converted into floating technical schools, and 
other auxiliary vessels, would be completely 
unarmed. Its function would be to bring 
relief to disaster victims, to carry emergency 
supplies and medical facilities into famine- 
stricken areas, and in general to bring the 
arts of healing into underdeveloped regions 
wherever emergency needs exist. 

Resolutions have been introduced, both in 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
asking the President to take the necessary 
steps to put the new White Fleet into op- 
eration. 

There can be no question of our ability 
to do this. We have the ships, we have the 
doctors, the money, and the commodities. 
The cost of putting the first six-unit fleet 
into operation and maintaining it for 18 
months has been estimated at $30 million 
This is but a small fraction of the amount 
we now spend for any one of a dozen luxuries. 
Certainly it represents only an infinitesimal 
amount when compared with the annual ex- 
penditure for the Nation’s military arma- 
ments. 

We now have over $6 billion worth of 
dairy products, cotton, and various staples 
and items of food piled up in our surplus 
commodity warehouses. The President al- 
ready has the authority under existing law 
to divert shiploads of these commodities to 
areas where emergency relief is needed re- 
gardless of the friendliness of the govern- 
ments involved. Here, in the idea of the 
new White Fleet, is a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to implement the American dream 
which was also the dream of the ancient 
prophets—of turning our swords into plow- 
shares. What an immense appeal this pro- 
gram would have in the eyes of the uncom- 
mitted peoples around the world. 

I discussed this proposal with the consul 
of one of the four great powers stationed 
in Portland. He commented that from an 
educational standpoint nothing could be 
better. He was most enthusiastic, describ- 
ing the proposal as “a sound thing” and “a 
good plan.” Other consuls with whom I dis- 
cussed this matter were similarly enthusias- 
tic. No one thought that the plan offered 
any hope of alleviating the age-old prob- 
lems of poverty and disease. The hope was 
expressed that such a program could arouse 
people in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world from their apathy and hopelessness 
and encourage them to take steps to do 
something about their own condition. 

As Senator RicHarp Nevusercer has pointed 
out in his newsletter, Washington Calling, 
healing cam be a more effective form of 
foreign aid than guns or dams or bulldozers. 
He cited a story told by Congressman 
WattTer Jupp, of Minnesota, a former medi- 
eal missionary in China, of the Chinese 
mother who came to him with a child who 
had tetanus, as a result of using an unsani- 
tary poultice en the unbilical cord. Dr. 
Jupp saw that he could do nothing for the 
child and told the mother so. She collapsed 
into tears. “But you are young,” said Dr. 
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Jupp, “you can have other children.” There- 
upon the Chinese mother told him this 
was the seventh child she had lost from the 
same cause. A few cents’ worth of clean 
gauze and antiseptic salve might have saved 
each of these children. 

What is involved here is a modern appli- 
cation of the truth Jesus had in mind when 
he said, “I was hungry, and ye gave me to 
eat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me to drink; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, 
and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited 
me.” sh 
Certainly the world needs our help. Just 
as certainly, we need to give that help. Seif- 
ishness impoverishes those who practice it. 
Undisciplined self-indulgence degrades us as 
individuals and as a peopler Even if there 
were an impenetrable curtain drawn around 
us so that the rest of the world could not 
witness our prosperity, we would be poorer 
in not sharing. In holding on to our valu- 
able commodities, we are not just guarding 
these commodities from being used by other 
people. We are at the same time excluding 
ourselves from the valuable and necessary 
fellowship of the rest of the world. The 
world cannot indefinitely survive with the 
preponderant majority in poverty and the 
fortunate few enjoying prosperity. I am not 
suggesting that we divide all our goods 
among the rest of the world, but I am sug- 
gesting that in sharing our knowledge and 
techniques in the spirit of brotherly concern, 
our own real resources, which are spiritual 
resources, will not only be undiminished but 
will in fact be increased in that sharing. The 
lesson of the widow's mite points to the 
truth that he who gives sacrifically benefits 
in proportion to the sacrifice. What we have 
to give is certainly more than a widow’s mite. 
Our obligation to share in proportion as God 
has blessed us is correspondingly great. 


Iv 


There is a puzzling passage in the New 
Testament in which Jesus is admonishing his 
disciples to be perfect even as God is perfect. 
This has always been a mysterious admoni- 
tion to me because perfection is an impos- 
sible goal. A recent translation by Dr. Tor- 
rey renders this, “Be ye therefore all-includ- 
ing even as your Heavenly Father includes 
all.” This is more intelligible than the tradi- 
tional translation when we apply it to the 
area of international good will. 

One final observation remains to be made. 
If such a project as this is undertaken, it 
matters a great deal how itis done. Person- 
nel must be chosen with a view toward ob- 
taining people with the greatest intelligence, 
sensitivity, and tact. People who come bear- 
ing gifts are often looked upon with sus- 
picion. It is imperative in the administra- 
tion of any such program as this that our 
assistance will have no strings attached 
and that our motives shall be the purest. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, who organ- 
ized the first Great White Fleet, was fond of 
quoting a-west African proverb, “Speak 
softly, and carry a big stick, you will go far.” 
The idea behind the new White Fleet is to 
speak softly and carry no stick at all. It is 
to be devoutly hoped and expected that we 
will go even further. 





Mary McLeod Bethune 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 
Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, nearly 


100 years have passed since President 
Abraham Lincoln signed the great 
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Emancipation Proclamation into law. 
In commemoration of this “century of 
freedom,” the National Council of Negro 
Women has voted unanimously to un- 
dertake in 1963 the project of memori- 
alizing their founder, the late Mary 
McLeod Bethune. 

I have today introduced a House joint 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to grant authority to the 
National Council of Negro Women to 
erect in the District of Columbia a me- 
morial honoring Mary McLeod Bethune, 
the design and location of the memo- 
rial to be approved by the Secretary, the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and the Na- 
tional. Capital Planning Commission. 

Among the Negro people who have 
truly shared the American dream of 
freedom none stands higher than the 
late Mary McLeod Bethune. Rightly 
called the “first woman of her race,” 
her life work stands as a testimonial to 
selfless dedication in behalf of her 
people. 

Born of slave parents in South Caro- 
line on July 10, 1875, Mary McLeod 
Bethune was educated in South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, and Illinois. Con- 
sumed with a desire to help others, she 
set about finding a place to teach with 
only $1.50 in her pocket. Through 
prayer, determination and unbounded 
faith, she was enabled to open a small 
school with only five girls as students. 
Today this little school has grown into 
the thriving institution™of Bethune- 
Cookman College, in Daytona Beach, Fla. 

During her 38 years as a college presi- 
dent, Mary McLeod Bethune partici- 
pated in numerous constructive efforts 
of her time. Among the governmental 
positions she occupied were as a member 
of the National Commission for Child 
Welfare, Director of the Office of Negro 
Affairs, and the National Youth Admin- 
istration under Presidents Coolidge and 
Hoover, special advisor to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on minority af- 
fairs, and special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of War for selecting candidates to 
the first WAC Officers Candidate School. 
During her useful and active life she was 
the recipient of eight honorary degrees 
from leading American colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Mary McLeod Bethune was affiliated 
with numerous literary and religious so- 
cieties and served as an active officer for 
dozens of professional and civic associa- 
tions. Next to building Bethune-Cook- 
man College into a million-dollar coedu- 
cational institution, her greatest interest 
was founding the National Council of 
Negro Women. She considered the vast 
potential of organizing into one unit the 
woman power of 800,000 Negro women, 
already organized into more than 20 na- 
tional groups. Her dream was accom- 
plished in 1935 and she became the coun- 
cil’s first president, a position she held 
for 14 years, at which time she became 
president emeritus. .Untimely though 
her passing on May 18, 1955, her mem- 
ory is enriched by her works and her 
rare spirit. 

It is the hope of the council that the 
statue of Mrs. Bethune can be erected in 
Lincoln Park on East Capitol Street 
where the dramatic figure of President 
Lincoln and the Negro slave, known as 
the emancipation group, was erected by 
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the Western Sanitary Commission of St. 
Louis. Dedicated on April 14, 1876, the 
11th anniversary of the assassination of 
President Lincoln, this memorial was 
built with funds contributed solely by 
emancipated citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a moment of great 
significance in the history of mankine’s 
progress toward social justice. Adop- 
tion of this resolution will demonstrate 
that America is keeping faith with its 
destiny, and will provide renewed in- 
— to free peoples throughout the 
world. 








Should National Education Defense 
Grants Be Made Available to Subver- 


sives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago the U.S. Senate devoted 2 full 
days of its crowded and delayed calendar 
to discussing the general proposition, 
“Should national education defense 
grants be available to subversives? And, 
if not, what legislative language should 
Congress employ to prevent such a per- 
version of public funds?” 

This issue was precipitated by a bill 
proposed by Senator Kennepy, of Mass- 
achusetts, which would have deleted 
from the National Defense Education 
Act the public-protecting language on 
this issue which the Senate committee 
recommended and which the Congress 
adopted at the time of the passage of the 
act. That protective language required 
the taking of a loyalty and non-Commu- 
nist oath before applicants for grants 
were accepted. Some question had 
arisen among certain groups in the 
country about the advisability and the 
efficacy of such oaths and whether the 
laws of perjury would operate against 
offenders. I shared some of these mis- 
givings and as a consequence, Senators 
will recall I sought to substitute for the 
Kennedy repealer, language which was 
admittedly effective—it would have sub- 
stituted on the oath mechanism a severe 
fine and a penitentiary penalty against 
any subversive who sought and secured 
grants from the National Education 
Defense Fund by concealing his rela- 
tionships with Communists or any 
other totalitarian agents. Ultimately 
the Senate decided by a narrow margin 
of one in a rollcall vote to adopt a 
watered-down substitute for my propo- 
sal. Rather than accept the weakened 
substitute, however, the Senate then 
voted to return the entire issue to the 
committee and thus rejected the Ken- 
nedy resolution. That is where the con- 
troversy rests today. 

In that connection the following col 
umn from the August 3 issue of the Dal- 
las Morning News, a great constructive 
Texas newspaper, makes both interest- 
ing and informative reading. For that 
reason, I am asking that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp together 
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legislative proposals would so circulate 
and translate into action the noble mes- 
sage of the New Testament. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress in support of the Great White Fleet 
proposal by Dr. Ford Lewis, entitled 
“From Mothballs to Mercy Missions,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
for the information of those of my col- 
leagues who likewise are supporting this 
humanitarian idea. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FROM MOTHBALLS TO MERCY MISSIONS 
(By Dr. Ford Lewis) 
I 


Perhaps no dream of the human race has 
been more persistent and widely cherished 
than the dream of universal peace. In spite 
of the fact that no generation since human 
history began has been without its quota of 
war, men continue to hope end believe that 
peace is possible. In spite of the fact that 
the nations of the world are now in a posi- 
tion to destroy mcre lives, more homes, more 
cities, and more civilization in one day than 
have been destroyed in the entire span of 
recorded history, we are bold enough to be- 
lieve in peace as a practical ideal, and to 
work for it. 

Only today our Vice President, who has 
been on an extended visit to Russia in the 
interests of peace, has left that land and 
started home. Representatives of the four 
most powerful nations in the world have 
been for several months engaged in discus- 
sions in Geneva, attempting to resolve the 
critical issues of the occupation of Berlin 
and German unification as well as pave the 
way for a summit conference to deal with 
all questions of war and peace. 

The dream simply will not die—that the 
time will come when nations “shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks: nations shall not 
lift up a sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” Not all the Bi- 
ble, of course, points to peace. The early 
and more primitive parts of the Old Testa- 
ment begin with a tribal war god leading his 
chosen people to bloody triumphs over. their 
enemies. Over the centuries during which 
the Scriptures were compiled, the social vi- 
sion broadened. The community of man 
was widened and made more inclusive. The 
idea of the brotherhood of man reached a 
high eminence in the writings of the Old 
Testament prophets and was recapitulated 
in the thought of Jesus and the New Testa- 
ment apostles. Beginning with a god whose 
highest social vision was a tribal victory, the 
Bible ends with a God whose worshipers 
pray for a worldwide kingdom of righteous- 
mess and peace. 

It was the persistent qtest for peaceful 
coexistence that led during the medieval 
period in Europe to an arrangement called 
peace of God. Fighting was prohibited in 
churches and around all shrines and holy 
Places. Noncombatant populations were 
protected. Persons who violated these pro- 
hibitions were anathematized. They were 
placed under an ecclesiastical curse involv- 
ing excommunication from the church and 
damnation. 

The truce of God was similarly enforced 
to assure peaceful weekends. It prohibited 
all fighting between Thursday evening and 
Monday morning. We may think this 
quaint and naive. Furthermore, when we 
refiect that one of the objectives of the 
church in enforcing these rules was to 
achteve a peaceful Europe in order to or- 
ganize the Crusades, we may be inclined to 
discount the whole thing. Nevertheless, the 
search for peace will go on in our time with 
or without our cooperation, just as it has in 


the past. 
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In the 14th century, Dante proposed a 
world empire for the purpose of ending war. 
During the same century, Pierre Dubois put 
forth the idea of a permanent arbitration 
tribunal. History has vindicated the wis- 
dom of this suggestion, but he was 500 
years. ahead «f his time. In the early 17th 
century, Henry IV of France proposed a 
world confederation in the interests of peace. 
Toward the end of the 17th century, William 
Penn detailed a plan to establish an inter- 
national federation between independent na- 
tions for the prevention of war. Meanwhile, 
Hugo Grotious laid the foundation for inter- 
national law in his book, “The Law of War 
and Peace,” written during the 30-Year 
War, one of the most destructive holocausts 
man has ever inflicted upon himself. 

All the countries of the world have made 
their contribution to the effort for peace. 
Utilitarians and rationalists in England, en- 
cyclopediasts and physiocrats in France, and 
idealists in Germany have all worked toward 
this end. A half-dozen or so international 
peace congresses were organized in Europe 
during the 19th century. The history of 
the League of Nations, the Washington Dis- 
armament Conference of 1921, the London 
Conference of 1930, the various peace pacts 
and pledges are well known. Altogether too 
well known, also, is the fact that in spite 
of these conscientious efforts to maintain 
peace, we are still trying to recover from 
our most recent and worst world war. 

We should not be surprised, I suppose, 
that many persons are disillusioned. They 
think that a peaceful world society is a 
false and impossible goal. I have heard 
some religious fundamentalists quote the 
Bible to prove that wars will never cease. 
These people lack faith. They lack faith in 
themselves and the ideal of a peaceful world. 
There is no better evidence than this that 
they lack faith in God, the very God whom 
they purport to quote literally in support of 
the inevitability of war. If a man denies 
the possibility of achieving the highest hu- 
man dream, he denies either the power or 
the love of God, or both. His thinking has 
not evolved with the Bible. He is left in the 
neolithic backwash of primitive tribalism in 
which God chooses among the nations and 
takes sides and supervises the slaughter of 
one nation by another. But the god they 
worship was outmoded 2,500 years ago when 
the Hebrew prophets elevated Yahweh above 
the nationalistic policies of the tribe and 
revealed God as a moral judge, a god of 
peace and justice and of all mankind. 

Our question is not the academic one of 
whether peace is theoretically possible, but 
what can we do to make it probable? What 
can we do to advance the cause of peace? 
Can we do anything as “people to people”’— 
to use the words of President Eisenhower? 
One specific proposal has been made which I 
think has great merit. Parenthetically, let 
it be said that specific proposals are the only 
kind that can be effective. Everyone is for 
peace in general. Everyone is against sin, 
but this'is not enough. It was not enough 
when the “rich young ruler,” as he is re- 
ferred to compositely in the Gospels, came to 
Jesus to get an opinion on what he must do 
to share the good life to come. When Jesus 
proposed a specific course of action, “his 
countenance fell, and he went away sorrow- 
ful.” 

Again, when the inquiring lawyer asked 
“Who is my neighbor?” he was given a direct 
answer which involved certain concrete, if 
to him unpleasant, realities. He was told 
that his neighbor was a Samaritan, a good 
Samaritan, a member of a community with 
which the Jews had no dealings: We are left 
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into action. William Blake says: “He who 
would do good to another, must do it in min- 
ute particulars. General good is the plea 
of the scoundrel, hypocrite, and flatterer.” 


The proposal which seems to me to have 
such merit was discussed in the July 27, 
1959, issue of Life. Here, Commander Man- 
son of the U.S. Navy suggests that this coun- 
try reactivate part of its mothball fleet for 
the purpose of waging an aggressive peace 
program. In 1907 President Theodore Roose- 
vent sent 16 battleships fully armed and 
freshly painted white, around the world to 
impress the nations with U.S. naval power. 
This Great White Fleet was gone 2 years. It 
succeeded in its mission, but it did not suc- 
ceed in preventing the next war. 

The new Great White Fleet suggested by 
Commander Manson, consisting of fully 
equipped hospital ships, cargo vessels loaded 
with food and clothing, transport vessels 
converted into floating technical schools, and 
other auxiliary vessels, would be completely 
unarmed. Its function would be to bring 
relief to disaster victims, tc carry emergency 
supplies and medical facilities into famine- 
stricken areas, and in general to bring the 
arts of healing into underdeveloped regions 
wherever emergency needs exist. 

Resolutions have been introduced, both in 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
asking the President to take the necessary 
steps to put the new White Fleet into op- 
eration. 

There can be no question of our ability 
to do this. We have the ships, we have the 
doctors, the money, and the commodities. 
The cost of putting the first six-unit fleet 
into operation and maintaining it for 18 
months has been estimated at $30 million 
This is but a stnall fraction of the amount 
we now spend for any one of a dozen luxuries. 
Certainly it represents only an infinitesimal 
amount when compared with the annual ex- 
penditure for the Nation’s military arma- 
ments. 

We now have over $6 billion worth of 
dairy products, cotton, and various staples 
and items of food piled up in our surplus 
commodity warehouses. The President al- 
ready has the authority under existing law 
to divert shiploads of these commodities to 
areas where emergency relief is needed re- 
gardless of the friendliness of the govern- 
ments involved. Here, in the idea of the 
new White Fleet, is a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to implement the American dream 
which was also the dream of the ancient 
prophets—of turning our swords into plow- 
shares. What an immense appeal this pro- 
grzin would have in the eyes of the uncom- 
mitted peoples around the world. 

I discussed this proposal with the consul 
of one of the four great powers stationed 
in Portland. He commented that from an 
educational standpoint nothing could be 
better. He was most enthusiastic, describ- 
ing the proposal as “a sound thing” and “a 
good plan.” Other consuls with whom I dis- 
cussed this matter were similarly enthusias- 
tic. No one thought that the plan offered 
any hope of alleviating the age-old prob- 
lems of poverty and disease. The hope was 
expressed that such a program could arouse 
people in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world from their apathy and hopelessness 
and encourage them to take steps to do 
something about their own condition. 

As Senator RicHarp NEvusErcer has pointed 
out in his newsletter, Washington Calling, 
healing can be a more effective form of 
foreign aid than guns or dams or bulldozers. 
He cited a story told by Congressman 
WaLTer Jupp, of Minnesota, a former medi- 
cal missionary in China, of the Chinese 
mother who came to him with a child who 
had tetanus, as a result of using an unsani- 
tary poultice en the unbilical cord. Dr. 
Jupp saw that he could do nothing for the 
child and told the mother so. She collapsed 
into tears, “But you are young,” said Dr. 
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Jupp, “you can have other children.” There- 
upon the Chinese mother told him this 
was the seventh child she had lost from the 
same cause. A few cents’ worth of clean 
gauze and antiseptic salve might have saved 
each of these children. 

What is involved here is a modern appli- 
cation of the truth Jesus had in mind when 
he said, “I was hungry, and ye gave me to 
eat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me to drink; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, 
and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited 
me.” af 

Certainly the world needs our help. Just 
as certainly, we need to give that help. Self- 
ishness impoverishes those who practice it. 
Undisciplined self-indulgence degrades us as 
individuals and as a peoples Even if there 
were an impenetrable curtain drawn around 
us so that the rest of the world could not 
witness our prosperity, we would be poorer 
in not sharing. In holding on to our valu- 
able commodities, we are not just guarding 
these commodities from being used by other 
people. We are at the same time excluding 
ourselves from the valuable and necessary 
fellowship of the rest of the world. The 
world cannot indefinitely survive with the 
preponderant majority in poverty and the 
fortunate few enjoying prosperity. I am not 
suggesting that we divide all our goods 
among the rest of the world, but I am sug- 
gesting that in sharing our knowledge and 
techniques in the spirit of brotherly concern, 
our own real resources, which are spiritual 
resources, will not only be undiminished but 
will in fact be increased in that sharing. The 
lesson of the widow’s mite points to the 
truth that he who gives sacrifically benefits 
in proportion to the sacrifice. What we have 
to give is certainly more than a widow’s mite. 
Our obligation to share in proportion as God 
has blessed us is correspondingly great. 


Iv 


There is a puzzling passage in the New 
Testament in which Jesus is admonishing his 
disciples to be perfect even as God is perfect. 
This has always been a mysterious admoni- 
tion to me because perfection is an impos- 
sible goal. A recent translation by Dr. Tor- 
rey renders this, “Be ye therefore all-includ- 
ing even as your Heavenly Father includes 
all.” This is more intelligible than the tradi- 
tional translation when we apply it to the 
area of international good will. 

One final observation remains to be made. 
If such a project as this is undertaken, it 
matters a great deal how itis done. Person- 
nel must be chosen with a view toward ob- 
taining people with the greatest intelligence, 
sensitivity, and tact. People who come bear- 
ing gifts are often looked upon with sus- 
picion. It is imperative in the administra- 
tion of any such program as this that our 
assistance will have no strings attached 
and that our motives shall be the purest. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, who organ- 
ized the first Great White Fleet, was fond of 
quoting a-.west African proverb, “Speak 
softly, and carry a big stick, you will go far.” 
The idea behind the new White Fleet is to 
speak softly and carry no stick at all. It is 
to be devoutly hoped and expected that we 
will go even further, 








Mary McLeod Bethune 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
100 years have passed since President 
Abraham Lincoln signed the great 
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Emancipation Proclamation into law. 
In commemoration of this “century of 
freedom,” the National Council of Negro 
Women has voted unanimously to un- 
dertake in 1963 the project of memori- 
alizing their founder, the late Mary 
McLeod Bethune. 

I have today introduced a House joint 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to grant authority to the 
National Council of Negro Women to 
erect in the District of Columbia a me- 
morial honoring Mary McLeod Bethune, 
the design and location of the memo- 
rial to be approved by the Secretary, the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and the Na- 
tional. Capital Planning Commission. 

Among the Negro people who have 
truly shared the American dream of 
freedom none stands higher than the 
late Mary McLeod Bethune. Rightly 
called the “first woman of her race,” 
her life work stands as a testimonial to 
selfless dedication in behalf of her 
people. 

Born of slave parents in South Caro- 
line on July 10, 1875, Mary McLeod 
Bethune was educated in South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, and Illinois. Con- 
sumed with a desire to help others, she 
set about finding a place to teach with 
only $1.50 in her pocket. Through 
prayer, determination and unbounded 
faith, she was enabled to open a small 
school with only five girls as students. 
Today this little school has grown into 
the thriving institution=of Bethune- 
Cookman College, in Daytona Beach, Fla. 

During her 38 years as a college presi- 
dent, Mary McLeod Bethune partici- 
pated in numerous constructive efforts 
of her time. Among the governmental 
positions she occupied were as a member 
of the National Commission for Child 
Welfare, Director of the Office of Negro 
Affairs, and the National Youth Admin- 
istration under Presidents Coolidge and 
Hoover, special advisor to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on minority af- 
fairs, and special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of War for selecting candidates to 
the first WAC Officers Candidate School. 
During her useful and active life she was 
the recipient of eight honorary degrees 
from leading American colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Mary McLeod Bethune was affiliated 
with numerous literary and religious so- 
cieties and served as an active officer for 
dozens of professional and civic associa- 
tions. Next to building Bethune-Cook- 
man College into a million-dollar coedu- 
cational institution, her greatest interest 
was founding the National Council of 
Negro Women. She considered the vast 
potential of organizing into one unit the 
woman power of 800,000 Negro women, 
already organized into more than 20 na- 
tional groups. Her dream was accom- 
plished in 1935 and she became the coun- 
cil’s first president, a position she held 
for 14 years, at which time she became 
president emeritus. Untimely though 
her passing on May 18, 1955, her mem- 
ory is enriched by her works and her 
rare spirit. 

It is the hope of the council that the 
statue of Mrs. Bethune can be erected in 
Lincoln Park on East Capitol Street 
where the dramatic figure of President 
Lincoln and the Negro slave, known as 
the emancipation group, was erected by 
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the Western Sanitary Commission of St. 
Louis. Dedicated on April 14, 1876, the 
1lth anniversary of the assassination of 
President Lincoln, this memorial was 
built with funds contributed solely by 
emancipated citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a moment of great 
significance in the history of mankind’s 
progress toward social justice. Adop- 
tion of this resolution will demonstrate 
that America is keeping faith with its 
destiny, and will provide renewed in- 
tea to free peoples throughout the 
world. 





Should National Education Defense 
Grants Be Made Available to Subver- 
sives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago the U.S. Senate devoted 2 full 
days of its crowded and delayed calendar 
to discussing the general proposition, 
“Should national education defense 
grants be available to subversives? And, 
if not, what legislative language should 
Congress employ to prevent such a per- 
version of public funds?” 

This issue was precipitated by a bill 
proposed by Senator Kennepy, of Mass- 
achusetts, which would have deleted 
from the National Defense Education 
Act the public-protecting language on 
this issue which the Senate committee 
recommended and which the Congress 
adopted at the time of the passage of the 
act. That protective language required 
the taking of a loyalty and non-Commu- 
nist oath before applicants for grants 
were accepted. Some question had 
arisen among certain groups in the 
country about the advisability and the 
efficacy of such oaths and whether the 
laws of perjury would operate against 
offenders. I shared some of these mis- 
givings and as a consequence, Senators 
will recall I sought to substitute for the 
Kennedy repealer, language which was 
admittedly effective—it would have sub- 
stituted on the oath mechanism a severe 
fine and a penitentiary penalty against 
any subversive who sought and secured 
grants from the National Education 
Defense Fund by concealing his rela- 
tionships with Communists or any 
other totalitarian agents. Ultimately 
the Senate decided by a narrow margin 
of one in a rolicall vote to adopt a 
watered-down substitute for my propo- 
sal. Rather than accept the weakened 
substitute, however, the Senate then 
voted to return the entire issue to the 
committee and thus rejected the Ken- 
nédy resolution. That is where the con- 
troversy rests today. 

In that connection the following col 
umn from the August 3 issue of the Dal- 
las Morning News, a great constructive 
Texas newspaper, makes both interest- 
ing and informative reading. For that 
reason, I am asking that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp together 
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with the statement which I have just 
made, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

-Do WE Envow TrEason? 
(By Lynn Landrum) 

Egghead opposition to loyalty oaths to be 
required of applicants for money offered 
under the National Defense Education Act 
does not appear to be reasonable, but it is 
all the more stubborn for its unreasonable- 
ness. When a foreign-born person applies 
for citizenship, he is required to take the 
eath of allegiance. When the citizen takes 
an office, he is required to take an oath of 
loyalty and fidelity. When a citizen becomes 
a soldier, he is required to take an oath of 
loyalty and obedience. When a man in the 
ranks is promoted to the status of an officer, 
he again faces the requirement that he take 
an oath. In what way, then, is it degrad- 
ing, unjust or uncalled for to require an 
oath of a lad who asks defense money to 
help him get an education? 

Senator Kart E. Munort, of South Dakota, 
has brought the issue to sharp focus in an 
amendment to the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. Senator MunpT says, in effect, 
if it is objected that the student is singled 
out from all other students with a demand 
for an oath, then let us skip the oath and 
provide as follows: Any individual who ap- 
plies for cash or loan under the terms 
of the act—and who has within 5 years of 
his application been a member of a sub- 
versive organization—is subject to fine or 
imprisonment or both. That gets it down 
to brass tacks. 

Subversion is conspiracy to commit sedi- 
tion—treason, so to speak, in time of peace— 
or. actual treason in time of war. Member- 
ship in the seditious or treasonable organi- 
zation becomes the overt act and the Mundt 
amendment would impose the penalty for 
application for defense money by one s0 
guilty of membership within the 5-year pe- 
riod concerned, 

Do the eggheads demand that traitors 
shall be educated with defense nroney? Do 
they demand that colleges and universities 
shall take defense money in this way at the 
very time when they are harboring the ac- 
tive enemies of the United States of 
America? 

Academic freedom, as advanced by these 
extremist eggheads, becomes more and 
more a demand for exemption from all the 
burdens and all the obligations of citizen- 
ship Freedom to plot for the end of free- 
dom is nonsense.of the most dangerous sort. 
And the professed disciples of a freedom so 
divested of all loyalty and of all love of 
country are sometimes more dangerous than 
the actual plotters of treason who meet 
in dark rooms and mouth moth-eaten dia- 
jlectical excerpts from Lenin, Marx, and 
the current Soviet line. 

The notion that academicians are some- 
how or other exempt from the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship ignores the line of dif- 
ference between freedom and anarchy. Sci- 
ence is thinking in search of law. Without 
law there is no beauty, no wisdom, no jus- 
tice, no freedom after all. 





A Boost for Conservation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to call attention to the 
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third annual National Conservation 
Sports ‘Tournament to be held near 
Davenport, Iowa, August 21, 22, and 23. 

This event is sponsored each year by 
the Davenport Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League of America in conjunc- 
tion with the Buffalo Bill Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Over 500 Explorer Scouts from all over 
the United States will participate in the 
3-day event again this year. The pur- 
pose of the tournament is to promote 
among the Nation’s youth the need for 
the wise use of our soil, woods, water, 
and wildlife. ‘The sponsor’s hope to in- 
fluence the minds of the participants so 
that they will realize that only through 
the wise use of our natural resources can 
we continue to prosper. 

The events of the tournament help 
develop physical fitness, keen competi- 
tive ability, character, sportsmanship, 
and a basic understanding of the con- 
stant need for conservation of resources. 

A winner and runner-up will be se- 
lected in each of seven competitive 
vents including marksmanship, archery, 
mo-skeet, bait casting, fly casting, swim- 
ming, and nature trail. 

Although my duties here will not per- 
mit me to attend this event this year, 
I have had the pleasure in the past of 
seeing these young Americans take part 
in this program which is wholesome and 
beneficial to all. I trust that other 
communities will see fit to pattern simi- 
lar events after this one so that this ex- 
perience can be made available to more 
young people all across the Nation. 





Architecture of New Buildings on Capitol 
Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
ah article .by Mr. Douglas Haskell, en- 
titled “Saying Nothing, Going Nowhere,” 
relating to the New Senate Office Build- 
ing, which appeared in the Architectural 
Forum for August 1959. The article ex- 
presses some of the feelings which many 
of us have about the New Senate Office 
Building. We regard it as excessively 
expensive and as lacking in good taste 
and in architectural proportions. 

I think that as plans are being drawn 
for the third House Office Building, un- 
der the direction of the Architect of the 
Capitol, this article by Mr. Haskell 
should receive very careful attention. 

Mr. Haskell has been associated with 
the Architectural Record and the Archi- 
teetural Forum for many years, and has 
been editor of the latter publication’ 
since 1955. He has lectured at various 
universities and schools throughout the 
country. He was referred to by the late 
Frank Lloyd Wright as “The critic with 
a conscience.” ‘This article indicates he 
not only has a conscience, but a very 
caustic pen as well. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Architectural Forum, August 1959] 
Sayine Notuine, Gorinc NOWHERE 
(By Douglas Haskell) 

The controversial New Senate Office Build- 
ing has faults worse than high cost and 
low drinking fountains: it fails to drama- 
tize to the people how their Government 
works. 

Understandably the angry going-over that 
the New Senate Office Building in Wash- 
ington received from the Senators was re- 
lated to practical shortcomings. It is far 
easier to work up a sense of frustrated out- 
rage in the face of scandalous high cost 
coupled with discomfort, unperformance, 
and inconvenience, than it is to deal with 
that queazy feeling in the pit of the stom- 
ach when a building as a whole vaguely fails 
to come &cross, despite high pretensions, 
and gives no clear account of itself to either 
the mind or the emotions. The kind of 
thing the Senators felt they could cope with, 
or at least denounce, was a $2 million sub- 
way not yet leading anywhere and requir- 
ing $4 million more to finish, squawk boxes 
that really squawked, unworking mail 
chutes, air conditioning that leaked privi- 
leged conversations out of Senate offices, 
cafeteria equipment that challenged the 
user not to break his head, and things like 
that. The equipped building, without sub- 
ways, cost $22 million, meaning that for 
the second time in its career the Senate had 
created one of the world’s most expensive 
Office buildings. (The older, 1906, Senate 
Office Building was labeled the most ex- 
pensive in its day.) The consequence of 
such a building econoiny is that Washing- 
ton is forever spending loads of money but 
is forever short of space. 

It would be unfair to ask the Senate to deal 
with architectural issues, for, unlike their 
forefathers, Senators today only rarely come 
prepared with any architectural education 
whatsoever. Yet the problem that this build- 
ing gives architecturally to Senators and to 
every educated American is a serious one, for 
what it pictures is a state of architectural 
illness attended by extreme mental confu- 
sion, threatening to become chronic in Wash- 
ington. Everyone who sees it must be aware 
of a certain tired, meager, rundown impres- 
sion that the building gives compared to its 
predecessor, the first Senate Office Building. 
The new one is vaguely a classical building 
and vaguely a modern one, but really neith- 
er: whether it was built primarily for func- 
tional purposes or for monumental ones is 
left amiably uncertain. The rich appearance 
of the older Senate Office Building across the 
street is missing, and the rather joyful vari- 
ety of forms over there has yielded to monot- 
onous repetition of a vertical ribbon window 
treatment—+much like any modern jail—with 
here and there a classical feature tacked on. 
There is one consoling feature: some crisp 
carving. This is quite obviously an architec- 
ture on the way down. Like the costly sub- 
way, it has no terminal, but unlike the sub- 
way it is not even pointed in a hopeful 
direction. 

Paradoxically, a still greater monotony 
could have been a help, if the desire was to 
produce a clearly market and understandable 
“office building.” Thus, in a purely business- 
like modern structure, such as the projected 
Federal Office Building to be erected west of 
the Interior Building, the drawings show that 
large office blocks are to be given indentical 
windows, and the monotony of these will be 
so complete as to transfer all attention from 
the individual unit to the pattern as a 
whole—a clear one. The office blocks are to 
be lifted above a clearly marked base where 


the lobbies are to be found, and the larger, 


higher ceilinged ground-floor rooms will no 
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doubt be available for ceremonial or large- 
group purposes. 

In the new Senate Office Building, on the 
other hand, where the classical “treatment” 
has been pasted on—presumably as a form- 
ality and to “match” adjacent buildings-— 
nothing “reads.” So far as official designa- 
tions are concerned, the floors on which 
senatorial offices are found are no doubt 
named as a ground floor, a first floor, and so 
on, up to a sixth. As to exterior architec- 
tural treatment, however, the first two 
floors are a “basement” with basement win- 
dows and the top two floors are an “attic” 
with attic windows, and Senators with offices 
on any of these four floors are living either in 
the basement or in the attic. 

Upon entering, the visitor does find that in 
fact offices and hearing rooms are inter- 
mingled at just about every level. If then 
he discovers his particular State represented 
in the architectural “basement,” he is left 
guessing whether that was a slur on the 
honor of the State, or punishment for a Sena- 
tor, or a sign that the Senate in its house- 
keeping just did not care what it did, or 
whether anyone ever told the Senators that 
classical architecture, like any other serious 
architecture, is an art that calls signals. In 
@ modern building wth neither “basement” 
nor “attic” such questions could not arise. 

Quite obviously the mixing of two com- 
pletely incongrucas systems, classical and 
modern, resulted in a building that does 
not give its signals clearly and that amounts 
to a picture building. The most thunderous 
architectural miscue relates to the build- 
ing’s one outstanding feature and ample 
architectural gesture: that special “portico” 
at the middle of the block on First Street, 
which by all the rules, customs, and reason- 
ing of classical architecture ought to be 
the main entrance to the building. It is 
not. Ever since Rome the main entrance 
of any proper governmental or monumen- 
tal building has been treated as a chief and 
central celebration. The reason is simple. 
The first thing anybody has to know after 
locating a building is where to go in, and 
the first duty of a Government building is 
to see that entrants are ceremoniously re- 
ceived. In this instance, having spotted 
that one big projecting “portico,” central 
to the main facade, capped with a pedi- 
ment, supported on great box piers, and 
facing on a ceremonial terrace, the visitor 
heads straight over there—and finds him- 
self shunted away by a blank marble panel. 
There is neither a stair from the sidewalk to 
the terrace nor a door into the building, 
and apparently the whole costly business 
has been erected for the sole joy of the bird 
watchers and the window washers. The 
real entrance is found around the corner, 
barely marked at all, and there the visitor 
heads in, foregoing any remarks about “emp- 
ty Senate gestures” and “the real business 
being done through the side door,” because 
manifestly the Senators were innocent and 
counted on competent architects to guide 
them. 

What difference does it make whether an 
architecture calls its signals straight or not? 
Simply this: that when stones are eloquent 
they proclaim the glory of a government for- 
ever. But tefore eloquence can attend either 
a work of architecture or a speech, the ideas 
within must be first coherent and then 
imaginative. 

To begin with, there ‘is here no imagina- 
tive realization, inside or out, of what kind 
of a building, and how very important a 
building, the architects were dealing with. 
This was no mere “office building”—that is 
sure. Now, interestingly enough, the build- 
ing plan which virtually itself on 
the architects had implicit within itself a 
wonderful expression of the drama of gov-~ 
ernment-at-work. All but one of the 15 
hearing rooms for the Senate’s committees 
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are two stories high and are flanked on either 
side by a Senator’s suite and by a staff suite, 
and these have a height of only a single 
story. Since the two-story hearing rooms, 
scattered through the building, occur on six 
of the floors, and each of these hearing rooms 
pushes up through the floor above, the re- 
sult is a quite wonderful interlock of one- 
and two-story elements, almost a Chinese 
puzzle. Such a plan was an opportunity 
virtually handmade for the devices of a dra- 
matic contemporary architecture. There is 
an alternation of rooms large and small, 
rooms extending upward or downward in 
relation to any particular corridor, rows of 
smaller workrooms flanking the larger, more 
elaborate hearing rooms. All this apparatus 
of a mighty Senate at work had in it poten- 
tially a visual drama (both in the interior 
of the building and reflected on the exterior) 
more exciting than any scientific laboratory 
or industrial plant. 

Even traditional architecture in its lustier 
days found excitment in such dramas of 
space interplay, for example in churches. 
But such an art of architectural communi- 
cation seems to be lost today to all architects 
who have not gone through the modern 
revolution. The art of space in a space age 
belongs, like leadership in rockets, only to 


* those who have followed their imaginations 


and allowed their art to develop. 

This technical opportunity to give Wash- 
ington a fascinating building of interpene- 
trating shapes and spaces was only the be- 
ginning of what was missed. With it was 
also missed a symbolizing opportunity. 
Think what the very prescence of such an 
array of rooms large and small would tell an 
archaeologist a thousand years hence about 
the nature and meaning of the U.S. Senate. 
As students of government well know, the 
very heart of the American legislative proc- 
ess lies in the committee system. These 
committees are where the Senators meet 
constituents face to face in the heat of ac- 
tion. Here is the arena where advocates and 
opponents of bills fight out their sanguinary 
battles. Here is the laboratory where the 
legislators aided by hardworking staff pre- 
pare and pursue their relentless fact-finding 
investigations. If the throngs of Americans 
visiting the Capitol find the House and Sen- 
ate Chambers often virtually empty, that is 
because the real work is being done else- 
where in committee rooms. Yet the build- 
ing where these arenas are concentrated, 
this veritable center of the government’s 
performing arts, was treated by Architects 
Eggers and Higgins as a mere office build- 
ing in an illiterate classical shell. 

In a democracy, government must inter- 
pret itself to the people over and over again, 
and differently as times change. American 
government has done so. In Jefferson’s day 
the classicism which he imported into a 
young New World was a romantic interpreta- 
tion: ancient Greece and Rome were sup- 
posed to have been ever so much purer and 
nobler than the baroque monarchies of Eu- 
rope as an example to follow. 

There were several other very different 
kinds of classicism in American government 
building after that, among them imperialist 
classic, as in the Supreme Court, and peni- 
tentiary classic in the new wing of the State 
Department—but independently of all of 
them came the second revolution which 
turned America into an industrial society. 
It lived by doing exacting work. The egali- 
tarianism of American democracy is less of 
@ marvel now than the capacity of free peo- 
ple in voluntary association to carry through 
complicated jobs. This triumph is just 
what a government building such as the new 
Senate Office Building was fitted to celebrate. 

The chance is gone now. But what of the 
future? The reason why government archi- 
brs Sig going to pieces faster, the closer 

to the Hill, is that the buildings there 
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are in the hands of a tight little club of 
architects who all wear the old classical 
school tie and are epigoni. They operate 
under a fast-talking little Architect of the 
Capitol who knows how to pack expensive 
things into buildings, but is not a registered 
architect at all. As long as architecture on 
the Hill continues to be handled without the 
competition of new men and ideas it will 
continue to deteriorate, saying nothing, going 
nowhere. 





Birth of a Great City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. O’BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today is Chicago’s 156th birthday. On 
behalf of the entire Illinois delegation, 
as the dean of that delegation, I take 
great pleasure in inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp today an article 
which appeared in the Chicago Sun- 
Times, briefly describing the humble be- 
ginnings of Chicago, which today, 156 
years later, stands as a symbol of almost 
indescribable progress in America. 

The story of Chicago’s growth is in- 
deed a tribute to what people can do 
if they are free to carry out their wishes. 
I can only assure you that under the 
dedicated leadership of our present 
mayor, Richard J. Daley, and the bold 
planning which he has drawn up for my 
native city, we are firm and resolute in 
our conviction that the next 156 years 
will bring even greater glory to Chicago. 

Mr. Speaker, the Chicago Sun-Times 
article follows: F 
HuMBLE START IN 1803—BiIRTH OF A GREAT 

City 

On the sun-drenched afternoon of August 
17, 1808, a weary company of the Ist Reg- 
ular Infantry pitched camp at the mouth 
of the Chicago River. The ‘commander, 
Capt. John Whistler, had orders to build and 
occupy a stockade, and it was to be named 
Fort Dearborn. 

Thus, 156 years ago this Monday the 
bustling city of Chicago had its humble 
beginniag. 

It was a bleak scene that greeted Captain 
Whistler and his men. 

Close by the terrain consisted of low, 
sandy hills dotted with scrub pine and pools 
of stagnant water. Westward lay windswept 
prairie; north could be seen thick woods. 
Land to the south gave way to seemingly 
endless swamps_ 

The only signs of life were four crude log 
cabins, occupied by French-Canadian trad- 
ers—the forerunners of Chicago’s merchant 
princes, 





LOGS DRAGGED BY HAND 


Lacking oxen or horses at first, the sol- 
diers had to drag by hand, heavy logs to 
build the fort. Construction was slow, but 
by December Fort Dearborn began to func- 
tion as a link in the chain of garrisons pro- 
tecting settlers in the Lake Michigan region. 

How was it possible that a small fort and 
a cluster of traders’ huts could grow into 
the Nation’s second largest metropolis? 

A word provides the answer—location. 

Fort Dearborn lay on 6 square miles of 
land that Gen. Anthony Wayne persuaded 
the Indians to give to the U.S. Government 
in 1795. 
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The general’s choice of property was 
shrewd, The site lay at the intersection of 
important Indian trails long used by French 
and British traders. Later these trails be- 
came hard roads and eventually US. High- 
ways 30, 12, 41, and 66. 

PORTAGE EVEN MORE VITAL 


Of greater importance than the trails was 
the Chicago Portage. This was a strip of 
land 14% miles wide connecting the Chicago 
and Des Plaines Rivers, and thus linking the 
Great Lakes region with the Mississippi and 
Tilinois Rivers. Control of the portage 
meant control of the government, travel and 
trade of the vast untapped inland empire 
that stretched to the Rockies. 

Despite its favored position, the settle- 
ment around Fort Dearborn did not imme- 
diately flourish Savage Indian tribes still 
roamed the plains, making overland travel 
difficult. 

In 1812 Indians attacked 97 settlers and 
soldiers 2 miles south of Fort Dearborn and 
killed or captured the entire party. They 
burned the fort te the ground. Later it was 
rebuilt and occupied until its final abandon- 
ment in 1837. 

With the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825, 
Chicago’s fortunes finally began to improve. 
The canal, connecting the Hudson River 
with Lake Erie, provided a direct, easy and 
inexpensive all-water route from New York 
to the Fort Dearborn region. 

In 1832 the Blackhawk war ended, driving 
the tribes west of the Mississippi and open- 
ing up the way for easier settlement. 


INCORPORATED WITH 350 


By 1833 Chicago’s population increased 
from 50 to 350, and it was formally incor- 
porated as a town. Four years later, with 
4,170 permanent residents, it became a city. 

Continued extension of the waterways 
around Chicago helped its growth. 

The opening fn 1848 of the Illinois-Michi- 
gan Canal, which connected the Chicago and 
Des Plaines Rivers, eliminated the old por- 
tage route. 

Real estate prices soared. By 1860 land 
near State and Madison sold for $300 a front 
foot; by 1865 the price was $500. A year later 
the cost had jumped to $2,000. 

But in 1871 Chicago suffered a frightful 
disaster. Fire broke out on the West Side. 
Fanned by high winds, the flames swept 
across the dry wooden buildings, traveling 
2 miles in little more than 6 hours. Before 
it was brought under control 27 hours later, 
the fire had destroyed 17,450 buildings and 
property worth $197 million, made almost 
100,000 persons homeless and taken 250 lives. 

Millions of dollars in aid poured in from 
all over the world. Chicago began to re- 
build—this time in stone and steel. Within 
a year the business district was erected, and 
the rest of the city took shape shortly after- 
ward. 

Public confidence in Chicago’s business 
stability was not set back by the fire. Just 
2 years later in the financial panic of 1873, 
Chicago banks alone among financial insti- 
tutions in the Nation's large cities con- 
tinued to pay out current funds. 

In 1890 Chicago's population topped the 
million mark. From this point on, the city 
has grown steadily until it now contains 
within its boundaries more than 4 million 
inhabitants. 

The original 6 square miles obteined by 
General Wayne has mushroomed to 211. 

Chicago's Loop is a scant 6 blocks from 
where Fort Dearborn once stood. This area 
alone now does an average retail business of 
$1.5 billion each year. 

With the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 

way, Chicago stands on the verge of another 
ous expansion, much more than ee 
the dreams of those who sent 
See aaa Mad ae balld a fort at the portans 


156 years ago. 
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Resignation of Dr. John Tyler Caldwell as 
President of University of Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it 
was with deep regret that I learned last 
week of the resignation of Dr. John Tyler 
Caldwell as president of the University 
of Arkansas to become chancellor of 
North Carolina State University at 
Raleigh. I congratulate the State of 
North Carolina for its good judgment 
and discrimination in selecting Dr. Cald- 
well for this important position. 

Dr. Caldwell became president of the 
University of Arkansas in 1952, and has 
been an outstanding success as the chief 
administrator of that great institution. 
He. is a man of boundless energy and 
enthusiasm, and has devoted all his great 
talent to the cause of higher education 
during these hectic years. He and his 
fine family will be a great addition to the 
State of North Carolina. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
articles from the Northwest Arkansas 
Times and the Arkansas Gazette con- 
cerning Dr. Caldwell’s resignation. Alse 
a statement by Mr. L. C. Carter, the 
chairman of board of trustees of the 
University of Arkansas. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Northeast Arkansas Times] 

No Easy Jos 

The announcement yesterday that Dr. John 
Tyler Caldwell is leaving the university 
presidency to become chancellor of North 
Carolina State comes as no great surprise. 
Stories recently have indicated that Dr. Cald- 
well was being considered as the favorite 
for the eastern school post, and he made 
no effort to deny he was interested. 

But even with some indication that such 
a change was probable, the word that he 
has accepted the offer and asked the board 
of trustees of the university to release him 
in Arkansas comes as something of a shook. 
Dr. Caldwell has made a record of which 
he, the university, and the State can be 
proud. 

As L. C. Carter, president of the board of 
trustees, pointed out in a statement, “The 
people of Arkansas owe much to Dr. Cald- 
well for his vision and courageous leader- 
ship during an important period in the de- 
velopment of higher education in Arkansas. 
He has directed the university's successful 
transition from the emergency GI bill days 
to the present high level of operation. Dur- 
ing his presidency the regular enrollment 
on the Fayetteville campus has increased 
from fewer than 4,000 to nearly 6,000 
students.” 

During the years he has served as president 
there has been much building on the 
campus, and also in Little Rock. The John 
Barnhill Field House, the Brough Commons, 
the Roberta Fulbright Hall (to house 400 
women students this coming school term), 
the Carlson Terrace apartments (which are 
being doubled in size) have gone up during 
his tenure in office. The great Medical Cen- 
ter in Little Rock has become a reality along 
with the Medical Center residence hall. 
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“He has imparted a spirit of enthusiasm, 
warmth, and high moral principle to the 
entire institution,” correctly reminded Mr. 
Carter. 

Now it will be the job of the university 
trustees to seek out a worthy successor. The 
task comes at a difficult time, with classes 
due to begin next month. There must be 
much searching, intensive screening of can- 
didates, and a most careful selection of a new 
president. It is a job that calls for diligence 
and patience, and the public will do well to 
consider this is not something which can 
be accomplished within a period of a few 
days, maybe not in a few weeks. 

To Dr. Caldwell will go good wishes in his 
new undertaking, which he says he looks for- 
ward to “with keen anticipation.” And to 
the members of the board to whose lot it 
falls to name the next president, our fullest 
expectation that they will choose most wisely 
@ person who will head the thriving and 
fast-growing school that means so very much 
to the State of Arkansas. 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS PRESIDENT CALDWELL 
Gets NORTH CAROLINA Post 


University of Arkansas President John Ty- 
ler Caldwell has been named chancellor of 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering at Raleigh, it was an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Dr. Caldwell was elected by trustees of the 
Consolidated University of North Carolina 
with only one dissenting vote—that from 
Trustee Edwin S. Pou of Raleigh, who had 
said he would like a 30-day delay in the 
selection so more time could be given to 
finding a qualified North Carolinian for the 
office. Pou later withdrew his vote to make 
the action unanimous. 

At North Carolina State, Dr. Caldwell will 
receive $17,000 a year—$2,000 less thay his 
salary at the University of Arkansas. 

The post of chancellor is the highest at 
each of the colleges of the Consolidated Uni- 
versity. 

President William C. Friday of the Consoli- 
dated University, who recommended Dr. 
Caldwell’s appointment, described him as a 
man of “proven ability as an educator and 
an administrator. He has great courage and 
is a strong and vigorous person who is com- 
mitted to the standards of quality and ex- 
cellence in higher education.” 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS TO BEGIN SEARCH 


The University of Arkansas Board will 
meet at 2 p.m. today at the Medical Center 
at Little Rock to start the search for a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Caldwell, who will leave Fay- 
etteville August 31. 

Dr. Caldwell, 47, has been president ‘of 
the University of Arkansas since July 1, 
1952. Before moving to Fayetteville, he 
spent 5 years as president of Alabama Col- 
lege for Women at Montevallo. 


“The North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering is an important in- 
stitution,” Dr. Caldwell said yesterday, “and 
I look forward to the chancellorship of it 
with keen anticipation. On the other hand, 
I have invested a great deal of labor and love 
in the University of Arkansas and leave it 
and the State with regret and with memories 
I shall cherish. 

“It has been a great honor indeed to serve 
the people of Arkansas as president of their 
university.” 

DEEP REGRET 


L. C. Carter of Stuttgart, chairman of the 
University of Arkansas board said, “The 
board of trustees has not met since learning 
the news, but I know I speak for each mem- 
ber when I express deep regret that President 
John Tyler Caldwell has resigned. The peo- 
ple of Arkansas owe much to Dr. Caldwell 
for his vision and co us leadership 
during an important period in the develop- 
ment of higher education in Arkansas. He 
has directed the university's successful tran- 
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sition from the emergency GI bill days to 
the present record high level of operation. 
During his presidency, the regular enroll- 
ment on the Fayetteville campus has in- 
creased from less than 4,000 to nearly 6,000. 
Physically, the untversity has grown at a 
spectacular rate. 

“During President Caldwell’s administra- 
tion, we have seen the completion of the 
medical center, John Barnhill Fieldhouse, 
Brough Commons, Roberta Fulbright Hall, 
the Carlson Terrace Apartments, the Jeff 
Banks Student Union, and the medical cen- 
ter residence hall, During this time, the 
Animal Science Building has been partially 
completed and numerous other projects ad- 
vanced. Important new structures are well 
into the planning stage. Since 1952, the an- 
nual budget of the university has been in- 
creased substantially. 

“SPIRIT OF ENTHUSIASM 

“President Caldwell’s greatest contribution 
to the University of Arkansas and thus to the 
State isn’t measurable. He has imparted a 
spirit of enthusiasm, warmth and high moral 
principle to the entire institution. 

“We wish for Dr. Caldwell and his family 
happiness and success in North Carolina.” 

There was no indication yesterday of a 
possible successor for Dr. Caldwell. 

At its meeting today the Board is expected 
to name a selection committee to consider 
possible successors. 

ACTING PRESIDENT NEEDED 


Also expected to be considered at today’s 
meeting is the naming of an acting president. 
Normally, this job would go to the provost 
of the University, but Dr. Lewis H. Rohr- 
baugh, vice president and provost, resigned 
recently, and no successor has been named. — 

In the absence of a provost, the Board will 
likely appoint one of the deans on the Fay- 
etteville campus to be acting president. 
These include. Deans G. D. Nichols of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Henry H. Kron- 
enberg of the College of Education, George 
F. Brannigan of the College of Engineering, 
Paul W. Milam of the College of Business 
Administration, Ralph Barnhart of the Col- 
lege of Law, and V. W. Adkisson of the Grad- 
uate School. 

North Carolina State College has about 
6,000 students. As chancellor, Dr. Caldwell 
will succeed Dr. Carey H. Bostian, who re- 
signed to return to teaching. 

Dr. Caldwell, the 15th man to be president 
or acting president of the University of 
Arkansas, was born at Yazoo City, Miss. 

In 1954, the Arkansas Junior Chamber of 
Commerce honored Dr. Caldwell as the man 
who had done most for the State during the 
year. 

STATEMENT BY L, C. CARTER, CHAIRMAN, BOARD 
or TRUSTEES, UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
The board of trustees has not met since 

learning the news, but I know I speak for 

each member when I express deep regret that 

President John Tyler Caldwell has resigned. 

The people of Arkansas owe much to Dr. 

Caldwell for his vision and courageous lead- 

ership during an important period in the 

development of higher education in Arkan- 
sas. He has. directed the university’s suc- 
cessful transition from the emergency GI 
bill days to the present record high level 
of operation. During his presidency, the 
regular enrollment on the Fayetteville cam- 

pus has been increased from less than 4,000 

to nearly 6,000. Physically, the university 

has grown at a spectacular rate. 

During President Caldwell’s administra- 
tion, we have seen the completion of the 
Medical Center, John Barnhill Fieldhouse, 


Apartmen 
Banks Student Union and the Medical Cen- 
ter residence hall. During this time, the 
Animal Science Building has been partially 
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eompleted and numerous other projects ad- 
vanced. Important new structures are well 
into the planning stage. Since 1952, the an- 
nual budget of the university has been in- 
creased substantially. 

President Oaldwell’s greatest contribution 
to the University of Arkansas and thus to 
the State isn’t measurable. He has fmparted 
a spirit of enthusiasm, warmth and high 
moral principle to the entire institution. 

We wish for Dr. Caldwell and his family 
happiness and success in North Carolina. 





Labor-Managment Reporting and Disclos- 
ure Act of 1959 


SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to provide 
for reporting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative prac- 
tices of labor organizations and employers, 
to prevent abuses in the administration of 
trusteeships by labor organizations, to pro- 
vide standards with respect to the election 
of officers of labor organizations, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I suppose 
it is only natural that in discussing this 
legislation, we are primarily discuss’ .g 
the shortcomings of the labor movement. 
We all know those shortcomings exist, 
and we are trying to enact a bill that will 
correct them. 

But in the course of this effort, I am 
afraid that some of my distinguished col- 
leagues are brushing aside too quickly the 
evidence placed before us by the leaders 
of the labor movement—not those who 
have been exposed as crooked, unethical 
or dictatorial, but those whose conduct 
has been above reproach. 

Ordinarily, I agree, it is wise to dis- 
count the arguments of special pleaders, 
or special interests, in writing legislation 
that affects them. But I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that this is no ordinary case. 

Older Members of this House will re- 
member the history of previous regula- 
tory bills. They will remember how, 
when we established the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to regulate the 
stock market, we did so over the bitter 
opposition of the rulers of Wall Street. 
They will remember how the public 
utility moguls fought against any inter- 
ference with their monopolistic practices. 
In an earlier day, it was the railroads 
who resisted. And so it has been over 
the years. 

It was the same story, for that matter, 
when we were in the course of amend- 
ing the Wagner Act. The labor leaders 
of that time, the heads of the then rival 
AFL and ClO—though they were men of 
integrity—had few proposals to offer 
that would be regulatory as to labor. We 
had to proceed almost completely with- 
out their advice. 

Today we have a different picture. 
From the very beginning, the leaders of 
organized labor have cooperated in the 
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field of reform. They have made con- 
structive suggestions. Indeed, they have 
insisted, time after time, that legislation 
was essential. 

This is the first time, to my knowledge, 
that any group, any interest, in our so- 
ciety has voluntarily cooperated in a 
movement for the supervision and regu- 
lation of its internal affairs by govern- 
ment. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, when these 
men of labor come to us and say, “This 
clause would hurt a legitimate union 
activity,” or, “That clause would impose 
an insupportable burden on us,” I think 
we should take them seriously. They 
are experts; and they have proved their 
good faith. 

I do not think this is an issue that 
can be justly solved by legislation which 
pleases nobody. I admit it is tempting 
to say, in effect, H.R. 8400 is damned 
by labor as too tough, and H.R. 8490 is 
damned by management as too weak; 
neither side likes H.R. 8342, so that 
must be the answer. 

I hope we resist the temptation. I 
say that to take this course would be 
a shabby reward for the honest union 
leaders who have given us their help. 

We would not expect an innocent 
man to welcome conviction for man- 
slaughter because his disowned brother 
has been charged with murder. And in 
this case, Mr. Speaker, the innocent 
man actually helped to build the case 
against the guilty one. 

Compromise is essential in the art of 
government; but let us not compromise 
with justice. 

I support the Shelly bill, and would 
support the committee bill properly 
amended if we get a chance to vote on 
that. As one who voted for the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill in the 85th Congress I 
favor legislation that will help get the 
crooks, without harassing and impeding 
the forward progress of legitimate and 
decent labor unions. 

The action we take here should be 
aimed at the crooks, not at the decent, 
law-abiding unions and their decent, 
honest, and law-abiding members. 

There are unwarranted restraints on 
legitimate union activity in the Land- 
rum-Griffin bill that prevent me from 
accepting it. The Shelly and the com- 
mittee bills amended are the more fair 
and effective ways to meet this problem. 





Let Us Pray 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the col- 
umn written by Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, en- 
titled “Let Us Pray,” published in the 
Washington, D.C., Sunday Star, on Sun- 
day, August 16, 1959. 
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There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Lzt Us Prar 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain 
of the US. Senate) 

“There are more things wrought by prayer 
than this world knows of,” declares Tenny- 
son. It is an ominour symptom of the free 
world’s creeping moral numbness that when 
the Congress of the United States says to all 
the American people “Let us pray,” so many 
raise the question, “Is this an appropriate 
time to pray?” But are times for prayer to 
be determined by political calendars or 
thermometers? Yes, some reply, “but this 
particular prayer at this time might upset 
the international applecart.” It is poor tim- 
ing, say timid souls who themselves are 
quite free and comfortable—thank you!— 
to let the jittery world know that prayers 
are being offered in the United States of 
America for the victims of the most colossal 
erime of the 20th century. 

There are those who declare that perhaps 
it is not quite polite to call attention to 
nauseating things in welcoming malefactors 
who would like to be regarded by a forgetful 
world as hail-fellows-well-met. 

The Soviet juggernaut has invaded and 
seized the sovereignty of untold millions 
who are being denied the right of self-deter- 
mination for which a host of American boys 
died in the Europe now enslaved. The So- 
viet hammer has smashed the national life 
of independent nations and its sickle has 
cut down the most cherished blooms in their 
garden of living. 

What a sickening roll it is. Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, when solemn prom- 
ises were broken as the cruel grip of aliens 
strangled their freedom. Hungary, with its 
brave attempt to break the hateful fetters, 
is kept in the police state prison, as is Ru- 
mania, only by Soviet tanks and bayonets. 
From captured East Germany and North Ko- 
rea thousands flee constantly to the freedom 
of West Germany and of South Korea. 

The crude and rude boss of the Kremlin 
recently went like a conqueror to Poland, 
where the one uniting emotion is hatred of 
the Russians. The foreign tyrant twitted 
that deeply religious people about their 
naive faith. He ridiculed their church lead- 
ers as he gloried in his gospel of dirt-with- 
out-destiny. 

Of course, by putting on civilized shows 
in Moscow it is ardently hoped that the free 
world will accept the status quo as its atten- 
tion is diverted from the terrible things 
that are being perpetrated in the captive 
countries—things which if not stopped will 
soon make it impossible ever to retrieve 
the national existence, as the very roots are 
being destroyed. 

The free world needs to be told in sea- 
son and out of season, of the crimes of geno- 
cide, of deportation, of torture and liquida- 
tion of those who refuse to conform. The 
smiles being broadcast these days are on 
the deceitful faces of those who even now 
are carrying out these almost unbelievably 
sadistic policies. Could Shakespeare have 
characterized the »oviet perfidy more ac- 
curately than is suggested by his line— 
“Like the smiling flower, and like the ser- 
pent under it’? 

Mangled Tibet is the latest addition to the 
rolt of captive nations caught in the 
tentacles of the Red octopus. Are the 
sounds of the ballet in Moscow to drown out 
the piteous pleas for liberation from an- 
client peoples whose very national life is be- 
ing stamped into the bloody ground? 

No wonder the American proposition for a 
Week of Prayer has evidently struek the 
Soviet anatomy in a very sensitive spot. 

Of course the repetition in the congres- 
sional resolution of what has been said by 
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America again and again brings protests from 
sycophant Quislings. But the bowed peo- 
ple, behind the curtain, under the task- 
master’s whip stir with new hope. Through 
the resolution a voice which perhaps had 
seemed to be stifled resounds loud and 
strong—“Let my people go.” The patriotic 
exiles from all these shackled nations now 
on our free soil are making the welkin ring 
with their grateful cheers. They know lit 
is never the wrong time to pray for the 
right things. 

And so we thank the God who hath made 
and preserved us a nation, that from the 
halls of our Congress there comes to the en- 
slaved the assurance: “We shall continue 
to think in terms of your freedom, and not 
your thraldom. We are looking for your 
day of liberation, and not for any acceptance 
of legitimacy to be stamped on your bond- 
age. And so, not only this year—but every 
year, and every day of every year—we call 
upon our free Nation to remember you in 
your captivity, with the poignant resolution 
of a Hebrew exile of old who, with his peo- 
ple under the rod of the oppressor, swore 
‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning and my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth.’” 

And so when Congress says “Let us re- 
member—lest we forget” it is but reecho- 
ing the stirring words of Woodrow Wilson: 
“The right is more precious than peace. We 
shall fight for the rights of those who sub- 
mit to authority to have a voice in their own 
government, for the rights and liberties of 
small nations, until at last the world is 
free.” 

When Congress says, Let us pray for the 
captive people, it is but broadcasting the 
call of James Russell Lowell: 


“Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathered hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 

No. True freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free.” 





Dancey in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the 23d and 24th articles of a 
series by Editor Charles L. Dancey ap- 
pearing in the August 11 and 12 issues 
of the Peoria Journal Star, respectively: 

[From the Peoria Journal Star, 
Aug. 11, 1959] 
West GERMAN JAZZMEN Nor Hip To 
Rep Tour 
(By Charies L. Dancey) 

Tsritist—When I reached the airport at 
Baku, a big West German (who turned out 
to be the jazz singer with the band) spotted 
me at once and asked me if I were an 
American. 

When I said I was, he grinned and said, 
“One look and I knew it had to be.” 

I said that was particularly funny to me, 
because the Russians had repeatedly mis- 
taken me for a German. 

He said that “‘to a Russian” there probably 
was a similarity between an American and a 
West German. On the plane, the jazz band 
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and I were the sum total of passengers, and 
almost all of them spoke English in varying 
degrees. 

All said their tour in Russia was inter- 
esting, but all were eager to get home. 

They smiled ‘“you-know-what-I-mean” 
smiles and said: “It’s a different world.” 
They weren’t impressed. They had been 
touring 6 weeks. 

In Tbilisi I was met by a charming guide, 
a college student in English, a native 
Georgian, whose name is Loli (Persian for 
“Ruby”). 

We skipped lightly over the two stadiums, 
usual big housing projects, and huge new 
parks building, and dropped the car on a 
mountaintop overlooking the whole city. 
Then we rode a cable car down in 3 min- 
utes—swoosh. 

We waiked most of the afternoon, visiting 
an ancient castle where Stalin was once a 
prisoner in the dungeon, saw the crumbling 
fortress on the mountain built by Per- 
sian invaders 1,000 years or more in the past, 
and walked through the “old city,” which 
dates back to 300 B.C. 

Here again were the cramped, stacked 
Arabic or Mexican-type houses, in narrow, 
dark winding streets, with a good many 
crummy looking characters. 

Loli would say, “Those people are not 
Georgian, they are Kurds.” Or something 
else. 

She is very proud, very intelligent, very 
well educated in Georgian history, and 
speaks English excellently and without Greg- 
ory Ratoff accent. Her Georgian accent is 
very soft. 

At the end of one of the winding streets 
stood a building with blue tile front, and 
later I returned alone through the old city 
to this place and had a sulfur water bath 
in a huge square sunken marble pool fed 
by an artesian well in a great vaulted marble 
room with Oriental designs in tile on the 
floor and two great marble “couches.” The 
water comes from the ground already hot 
from natural hot springs. 


This is the ancient bathhouse of the. 


ancient kings of Georgia. 

The Georgians are the proudest and most 
likable people I have met in the Soviet Union. 
They are the “Iberians” of ancient Greek 
writings. Colchis, where the Golden Fleece 
was found, was a Georgian land. They 
created their own strange phonetic alphabet 
at least 500 B.C., a close rival of the budding 
Roman civilization. 

Caesar’s rival, Pompey, once marched into 
their mountain homeland near Tbilisi, but 
they withstood the Romans and often became 
their allies later. They are also one of the 
earliest Christian nations, having converted 
in A.D. 300. 

Their whole history is one of constant war 
with the non-Christian hordes around 
them—the Moorish conquest failed to subdue 
them, and their nation and religion survived 
Ghenghis Khan, Tamerlane, and the con- 
stant attacks of Turks and Persians. 

Their religious art, dating to A.D. 800, is 
hundreds of years before that of Rennais- 
sance Italy, and especially in the craftsman- 
ship of their goldsmiths and silversmiths was 
farther advanced than Italian work of the 
18th. century. 

It is hard to believe that from such a place 
and such a people came a Josef Stalin. 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 12, 1959] 
TaLK WiTH Nun RAatTTLes GUIDE 
(By Charles L. Dancy) 


TBILISI.—Today we traveled to a little 
city that is the old capital of Georgia, and 
when they say “old” they mean old. 

The capital was moved from this place to 
Tbilisi in A.D. 500. 

Here is a tremendous cathedral with serv- 
ices underway. We stopped. The singing 
was very beautiful, and it seemed amazing to 
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hear such lovely singing from a handful of 
nondescript worshipers. 

When the priest stepped out in his re- 
splendent robes through two little swinging 
doors to the altar, he was a very young and 
handsome man with a full beard and long, 
flowing, curly, black hair—looking like a 
figure right out of the Bible. 

Loli, my guide, was amazed. 

“He is so young,” she exclaimed. “How is 
it possible? Only the old people believe. 
And he eam never marry. He is buried.” 

A nun came to me and asked if I were a 
believer but I did not understand her Geor- 
gian and Loli translated. I said “Yes,” and 
she asked, “Why don’t you kiss the cross, 
then?” 

I said that I was a Christian but my 
church did not happen to include this same 
ceremony. 

The woman replied in English, “Protes- 
tant.” I nodded. “It does not matter,” she 
said. “It is all one Christ and one God.” 
(This in Georgian translated by Loli.) The 
nun spoke more. 

Again, Loli was visibly shaken. 

“This woman is very well educated,” she 
said. “She knows all about Martin Luther.” 

A rapid-fire exchange between the two of 
them, and Loli turned again: “She is an en- 
gineer—with two degrees. How can it be— 
so educated and a believer?” 

Loli could not get over these two experi- 
ences for some time. They did not fit the 
flat, absolute preachments of her propa- 
ganda-flavored education. 

Like everyone else in Russia, she also told 
me that pipes are not smoked. “They are 
very bad for health,” she said. “I know of 
no man that smokes them any more, except 
of course my grandfather.” , 

“And how old is your grandfather?” I 
asked. 

Loli looked at me for a moment, and then 
she began to laugh and laugh. With tears 
in her eyes’ she finally replied: “He is now 
@ full century.” 

Inside this great cathedral are the. burial 
crypts of old Georgian kings, some of the 
marble slabs shattered by the hooves of Tur- 
kish cavalry horses. In the massive walls 
are 200 hidden secret rooms entered through 
a tiny door 80 feet up over a gaint arch— 
where the women, children, and treasures 
were hidden during raids. Around the 
ehurch is a battlement wall. 

En route back we stopped at another state 
farm—1i100 salaried full-time workers living 
in 16 small apartment buildings plus a big 
administration building with offices and such 
to take care of the farm of 800 hectares— 
2,000 acres. 

This whole area is somewhere in the 
borderland of what is believed to be the 
ancient homeland of the entire Aryan race 
that spread over Northern Europe, and al- 
though they are an island among darker- 
skinned Arabic-type Caucasians, many of the 
Georgians are like Loli—very fair skinned 
and light haired. 

Two side incidences took place here of 
special interest that I will tell about sepa- 
rately instead of in chronology. 





Remarkable Tree Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it has 
been only in recent years that the “Tree 
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Farm” has become a well-known part of 
the American lexicon. Up in the beauti- 
ful Idaho Panhandle, near the blue wa- 
ters of Hayden Lake, O, K. Smith start- 
ed farming his trees baek in 1925, pio- 
neering a tree conservation program. 
Today, experts from across the Nation 
visit Hayden Lake to see his remarkable 
accomplishments. 

The August 1959 issue of the North- 
west Ruralite published an interesting 
article on Mr. Smith. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this article printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKABLE TREE FARMER 


Little by little over the past 40 years, 
O. K. Smith, a craggy, youthful man in 
spite of his “retirement age,” has acquired 
more than a section of woodland and brushy 
pasture in a picturesque vale near Hay- 
den Lake, Idaho, and has turned it into 
one of the continent’s most productive tree 
farms. 

“Trees are our principal business,” he says, 
“but we like critters, too.” 

Foresters come from all parts of the coun- 
try to see how Mr. Smith has done it. 
Here’s what a group of them found out 
about his place not so long ago: 560 acres 
of nee A and pasture; 50 acres of crop- 
land. 

Tree thinning operations were started in 
1925 (this makes him one of the earliest 
tree farmers in the Northwest) . 

Products for home use: house, shed lum- 
ber, 15 cords of fuel per year, corral posts 
and poles (don’t be fooled by that cord- 
wood, Mrs. Smith has both a wood and elec- 
tric range). 

Grazing: Six to eighty head of cattle. (Mr. 
Smith says the number depends on how 
much time he and his sons can find free 
from their tree operations) . 

Products sold: Eight truckloads of poles; 
130 thousand feet of saw logs at landing; 
400 sawed ties; 1,600 cords of fuel wood; 15 
cars of pulpwood. 

And, as one nationally known forester has 
said, “All this was produced by foresight 
and hard work.” 

The secret of the tree conservation pro- 
gram appears to be in consistent thinning 
and pruning. Government. agencies pay 
small conservation bounties to tree farmers 
now for pruning, but when Mr. Smith started 
his program, it was done not for the bounty 
but because it produced more salable wood. 

There’s a fine pine tree in the Smith front 
yard which Mr. Smith measures every June. 
It has grown 17 inches in circumference dur- 
ing the past 8 years. ‘“‘There’s about 1,000 
usable board-feét in that tree right now,” 
he says. A visitor gets the feeling he can 
give you the same information about every 
tree on the place. 

He took 130,000 feet of lumber off a 10- 
acre tract 1 year. Most of his merchantable 
timber is fir, tamarack, and pine. 

“I came west in 1898, and’I started this 
kind of farming because I’d seen wheat sell- 
ing for 88 cents a bushel,” is his comment. 
“We've acquired our acreage, piece by piece, 
and we now sell some timber every year. 
Currently, we’ye been taking it easy. We 
move maybe 12,000 feet per year, but we 
could take 40,000 to 50,000 feet without hurt- 
ing anything.” 

‘Mr. Smith leaves the logging to his sons 
now and spends a lot of time on planning 
and on handicraft hobbies. He handcarves 
fans out of white pine in minute delicate 
filigree patterns. Es a showcase full of his 
carvings at home. He has a fine brown 
bearskin robe, tanned and draped over his 
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sofa in the parlor. “Caught the bear a cou<- 
ple of miles from here,” he says, “don’t see 
many like it.” 

The Smith home is all-electric and, of 
course, its power supply comes from a co-op: 
the Kootenai Rural Electric Association at 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 





Presidential Inability 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 871 to 
provide a method for determining 
Presidential inability. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing report on Senate Joint Resolution 
40, by the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEG- 

ISLATION ON SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 40, 

A Proposrep AMENDMENT TO THE U.S. Con- 

STITUTION RELATING TO CASES WHERE THE 

PRESIDENT Is UNABLE TO DISCHARGE THE 

Powers AND Dutres or His OFFICE 


INTRODUCTION 


There presently exists a defect in the 
Constitution of the United States relating 
to the situation where the President is un- 
able to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office. This inability may come about 
because of serious illness, as it has in the 
past, or some other emergency.. In the 
present day and age, the serious conse- 
quences of such an occurrence cannot be 
stressed too stongly. In the opinion of the 
committee, action should be taken to 
clarify the Constitution and to enact legis- 
lation dealing with the problem, prior to 
the advent of some future presidential in- 
ability. This report discusses the problem 
and recommends certain constitutional 
and legislative action relating thereto. 


BACKGROUND 


Clause 5 of section 1 of article II of the 
Constitution reads as follows: 

“In case of the removal of the Presi- 
dent from offiee, or of his death, resignation, 
or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall de- 
volve on the Vice President, and the Con- 
gress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
both of the President and Vice President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as 
President, and such officer shall act accord- 
ingly, until the disability be removed, or a 
President shall be elected.” 

Several times in U.S. history, when the 
President has been seriously incapacitated, 
the question of whether the “office” of 
President, or the “powers and duties of the 
said office” “devolve on the Vice President” 
has been forcibly raised. Does a determina- 
tion of inability affect the Office, or the 
powers and duties of the office, and does the 
Vice President, if he assumes the powers 
and duties of the office, do so on a tempo- 
rary basis, or On a permanent basis thus 
displacing or ousting the President? 

The problem arises because of the prece- 
dent which has been established by seven 
Vice Presidents upon the death of the Presi- 
dent then in office. The Vice President as- 
sumed not only the powers and duties of the 
Office of President but also the Office itself. 
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In view of the language of the clause, the 

question has been raised whether the same 

result will mot occur upon the inability of 
the President to discharge the powers and 
duties of the Office, namely, that the Vice 

President will then assume the Office of the 

President, and the President will be ousted. 

Although the records of the debates of 
the Founding Fathers demonstrate that this 
was not the intention of the Founding 

Fathers, nevertheless the precedents estab- 

lished by the seven Vice Presidents upon the 

death of the President then in office, the 
language of the clause, and the reluctance of 
‘Vice Presidents Arthur and Marshall to act 
when Presidents Garfield and Wilson were 
incapacitated because of the fear that by 
such assumption of the powers and duties of 
the Presidency, they would be ousting the 
* President, has led to a constitutional am- 
biguity which should-be clarified. 

Historians believe that our Government 
has suffered in the past as a result of this 
ambiguity and that the matter should be 
clarified for the future. Certainly the orig- 
inal understanding of the framers of the 
Constitution that only the powers and duties 
of the President passed to the Vice Presi- 
dent upon the inability of the President, 
could be set forth in the Constitution, and it 
would seem that the present congressional 
session affords an excellent opportunity to 
clarify this constitutional defect. 

This committee has studied the question 
and concluded that a constitutional amend- 
ment should be enacted by the Congress and 
submitted to the States amending clause 5 
of section 1 of article II. Such constitu- 
tional amendment should eliminate the am- 
biguity and provide, in general terms, for the 
establishment of a system of determining 
inability by the Congress. The committee 
further believes that upon the adoption of 
such amendment Congress should enact 
legislation (i) providing a method to deter- 
mine inability; and (ii) establishing a pro- 
cedure whereby the President, if and when 
he recovers from his inability, may resume 
the powers and duties of the Office of Presi- 
dent, Throughout the period of inability, 
however, the President should retain the 
Office of President, and the Vice President 
should serve only as Acting President. 

The committee believes that the solution 
to the problem may be found in Senate Joint 
Resolution 40, and a proposal of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Constitution of the New 
York State Bar Association. ; 


THE MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BEYWEEN 
THE PRESENT PRESIDENT AND THE PRESENT 
VICE PRESIDENT 


President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nrxon on March 3, 1958, published the fol- 
lowing memorandum of their understanding 
of the constitutional role of the Vice Presi- 
dent as Acting President during the inabil- 
ity of the President: 

“The President and the Vice President 
have agreed that the following procedures are 
in accord with the purposes and provisions 
of article 2, section 1, of the Constitution, 
dealing with Presidential inability. They 
Delieve that these procedures, which are in- 
tended to apply to themselves only, are in no 
sense outside or contrary to the Constitution 
but are consistent with its present provisions 
and implement its clear intent. 

“1. In the event of fmability the Presi- 
dent would—if possible—so inform the Vice 
President, and the Vice President would 
serve as Acting President, exercising the 
powers and duties of the Office until the in- 
abilfty had ended. 

“2. In the event of an inability which 
would prevent the President from com- 
municating with the Vice President, the 
Vice President, after such consultation as 
seems to him appropriate under the cir- 
cumstances, would decide upon the devo- 
ution of the powers and duties of the Office 
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and would serve as Acting President until 
the inability had ended. 

“3. The President, in either event, would 
determine when the inability had ended 
and at that time would resume the full 
exercise of the powers and duties of the 
Office.” 

Presumably in the event of inability of 
the present President this memorandum 
would be construed as establishing a pro- 
cedure by which the powers and duties of the 
Office of President would be assumed by the 
Vice President until the inability had ended. 
The determination as to the ending of the 
imability would be at the sole discretion of 
the President. The memorandum notes that 
the procedures “are intended to apply to 
themselves only” and thus would not appear 
to be binding upon future incumbents of 
the Office of President and Vice President. 

Accordingly, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, a constitutional amendment and im- 
plementing legislation to govern cases for the 
future are necessary. 

Senate Joint Resolution 40 


Annexed hereto as appendix 1 is Senate 
Joint Resolution 40, as reported this spring 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee by its 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments, a proposed amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, which is the same resolution 
introduced in Congress as Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 161 in 1958. 

The essentials of the proposed amendment 
are that it: 

1. Clarifies the established view that upon 
the removal of the President from office, 
death, or resignation, the Vice President 
actually becomes President; and 

2. Provides for the case where the Presi- 
dent is unable to discharge the powers and 
duties of the Office of President, but makes 
clear that the Vice President assumes only 
the powers and duties of the Office, and not 
the Office itself. 

This committee favors enactment of an 
amendment to accomplish these two pur- 
poses. 

In the case of inability, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 40 provides that the President may 
make a written declaration to that effect; 
provides a method by which the Vice Presi- 
dent, subject to the majority approval of the 
Cabinet, may make such a declaration; and 
then provides a system for restoring the pow- 
ers and duties of the Office of the President to 
the President upon the termination of his in- 
ability. This restoration would occur under a 
procedure providing the maximum safe- 
guards to insure that the President can re- 
sume the discharge of the powers and duties 
of his Office upon the termination 
of his inability. 

This committee believes that the estab- 
lishment of the procedure for determining 
inability and the system of restoration would 
be best left to enactment by Congress, sub- 
ject to the veto power of the President con- 
tained in clause 2 of section 7 of article I of 
the Constitution. This committee believes 
that constitutional amendments should not 
be overly detailed, and future contingencies 
in the operation of the implementation of 
the constitutional mandate, not presently 
foreseeable, left to the good judgment of 
Congress and the President, 1.e., a majority of 
both Houses and Presidential approval, or a 
two-thirds vote of both Houses overriding a 
Presidential veto. 

A detailed analysis of the six sections of 
Senate Joint Resolution 40 follows: 

Section 1 deals with the case of the re- 
moval of the President from office, death, or 
resignation. It provides that the Vice Presi- 
dent shall become President for the expira- 
tion of the then current term. This con- 
firms the practice which has, in fact, been 

_the situation since Vice President Tyler in 
1841 eliminated the word “Acting” from the 
first paper submitted to him for signature 
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after the death of William Henry Harrison 
from the words “Acting President” below 
his signature. Since then, six other men 
elected as Vice Presidents of the United 
States: Messrs. Fillmore, Johnson, Arthur, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Coolidge, and .Truman, 
likewise assumed, upon the death of the 
President in office, the actual Office of the 
Presidency and not just the powers and 
duties of the Office. The committee favors 
enactment of section 1 as part of a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Section 2 provides that the Vice President 
shall discharge the powers and duties of the 
Office of President as Acting President, if the 
President himself declares in writing that he 
is unable to discharge the powers and duties 
of his Office, but makes it clear that only the 
powers and duties of the Office shall be dis- 
charged by the Vice President as Acting Pres- 
ident. Insofar as this provision makes clear 
that only the powers and duties of the Office 
shall be discharged by the Vice President 
as Acting President, this committee believes 
it should be included as part of a consti- 
tutional amendment, and this committee’s 
proposal does so. Insofar as it deals with 
a determination of inability by the Presi- 
dent, a matter of procedure, this committee 
believes it should be included in the imple- 
menting legislation of the Congress, and not 
frozen into the Constitution. 

Section 8 provides for the situation where 
the President does not declare his inability. 
The Vice President, if satisfied that the 
President is unable to discharge the powers 
and duties of his Office, shall, upon the writ- 
ten approval of the majority of the heads 
of the executive departments in office, as- 
sume the discharge of the powers and duties 
of the Office of President as Acting President. 
Once again, it makes certain that the Office 
of the Presidency does not devolve upon the 
Vice. President, but only the powers and 
duties of the Office. Furthermore, it vests 
in the executive branch of the Government, 
in the Vice President and the members of 
the Cabinet, presumably the men closest to 
the President and upon whom he would rely 
to the greatest degree, the power to deter- 
mine and to confirm the President’s inability 
to discharge the powers and duties of the 
Office of President. Upon such determina- 
tion and approval, the Vice President as- 
sumes the discharge of the powers and duties 
of the Office of President as Acting Presi- 
dent. This committee believes that this sec- 
tion, which deals with procedure, should also 
be included in implementing legislation of 
the Congress, and not frozen into the Con- 
stitution. 

Section 4 provides for the resumption of 
the powers and duties of the Office of the 
Presidency by the President, when the Pres- 
ident’s inability is terminated. This the 
President may do by a simple public an- 
nouncement in writing that his inability has 
terminated, and 7 days thereafter, “or 
at such earlier time after such announce- 
ment as he and the Vice President may de- 
termine,” he shall resume the discharge of 
the powers and duties of his Office. If there 
should be & dispute as to the termination of 
the President’s inability, the Vice President, 
again with the written approval of a majority 
of the heads of the executive departments in 
office at the time of the President’s an- 
nouncement, may transmit to the Congress 
the Vice President’s written declaration that 
in his opinion the President’s inability has 
not terminated. If this should occur, the 
Congress shall thereupon consider the issue 
and, if it is not in session, it shall assemble 
in special session on the call of the Vice 
President. Upon a concurrent resolution, 
adopted by the Congress with the approval 
of two-thirds of the Members present in each 
House, to the effect that the inability of the 
President has not terminated, the Vice Presi- 
dent shall assume the discharge of the powers 
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and duties of the Office of the President as 
Acting President until: 

1. He proclaims the President’s inability 
has ended; 

2. The Congress itself by concurrent reso- 
lution adopted by a majority of the Mem- 
bers present in each House determines that 
the President’s inability has ended; or 

3. The President’s term ends. 

In other words, a two-thirds vote of the 
Members of each House present is necessary 
to confirm the Vice President’s declaration, 
with the majority approval of the Cabinet, 
that the President’s inability has not termi- 
nated. A simple majority of the vote of the 
Members present in each House to the ef- 
fect that the President’s inability has ended, 
would thereafter restore the powers and 
duties of the Office of President to the Pres- 
ident. Again, the President would retain 
the office of President and only the powers 
and duties of the Office would devolve upon 
the Vice President as Acting President. 

It should be noted that clause 3 of section 
7 of article I of the Constitution reads as 
follows: 

“Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives may be necessary (except 
on a question of adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States; 
and before the same shall take effect, shall 
be approved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bill.” 

However, the view of the Senate Parlia- 
mentarian seems to be that concurrent res- 
olutions, at least insofar as the Senate is 
concerned, are not used for legislative pur- 
poses, and accordingly are not required to 
be presented to the President. In “Senate 
Procedure: Precedents and Practices,” by 
Charles L. Watkins and Floyd M. Riddick, 
Government Printing Office, 1958, at pages 
167-168, there appears the following: 

“Concurrent resolutions are not required 
to be presented to the President of the 
United States unless they contain matter 
which is properly to be regarded as 
tive in character and effect (footnote, Feb. 
20, 1896, 54th Cong., Ist sess., Journal, p. 
145; Jan. 26, 1897, 54th Cong., Ist sess., Jour- 
nal, p. 76; see Nov. 24, 1908, 58th Cong., Ist 
sess., RecorD, p. 438) and under the practice 
of the Senate, they are not used for legis- 
lative purposes, and are not sent to the Presi- 
dent for approval (footnote, Nov. 7, 1919, 
66th Cong., Ist sess., RecorD, pp. 8074-8075) .” 

This committee assumes that under the 

ure to be followed, the concurrent 
resolutions provided for in Senate Joint Res- 
olution 40 would not require the approval 
or disapproval of the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, or Acting President since the congres- 
sional action contemplated would seem to 
be more in the nature of fact determination 
than legislative in character and effect. If 
this were not so, confusion could arise as to 
whether the Vice President as Acting Presi- 
dent could disapprove the necessary con- 
current resolutions adopted by the Congress, 
in his capacity as Acting President. This 
could result in a situation where a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives would be necessary under all circum- 
stances to restore the powers and duties of 
the Office of President to the President from 
the Vice President serving as Acting Presi- 
dent—a result that is certainly not contem- 
plated and directly contrary to the intent 
of Senate Joint Resolution 40. The commit- 
tee takes no position, however, on the gen- 
eral view of the Senate Parliamentarian that, 
under the practice of the Senate, concurrent 
resolutions are not used for legislative pur- 
poses, and accordingly are not required to be 
presented to the President. 

As with respect to section 3, this committee 
believes this section, which deals with pro- 
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cedure, should be included in implementing 
legislation of the Congress, and not frozen 
into the Constitution. 

The first sentence of section’5 provides, in 
the. 1 of the present clause of the 
Constitution, that the Congress may provide 
for the case of the removal by death, resig- 
nation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice President. This language should be 
retained in the constitutional amendment. 
‘The Presidential Succession Act * provides for 
the situation, and spells out who shall exer- 
cise the powers and duties of the Office of 
President and that such person shall act as 
President. The Presidential Succession Act 
throughout makes it clear that such person 
as as President, using the words “act as 
President” and “acting as President.” 

The second sentence of section 5 provides 
for the situation where there is no Vice Pres- 
ident. Under such circumstances, the powers 
and duties conferred by the amendment on 
the Vice President “shall devolve upon the 
Officer eligible to act as President next in 
line of succession to the office of President, 
as provided by law.” Under this committee's 
recommendation, the amendment will not 
confer any powers and duties upon the Vice 
President, and this sentence should accord- 
ingly appear in the implementing legisla- 
tion and not the amendment. 

Section 6 provides that the proposed 
amendment shall be inoperative unless rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the States within 7 years from the date of 
its submission. Section 6 should obviously 
be a part of the constitutional amendment, 

The committee notes that Senate Joint 
Resolution 40 is silent as to present clause 5 
of article II of the Constitution, but assumes 
that the present clause 5 would be repealed. 


PROPOSAL OF THE COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL CON=- 
STITUTION OF THE NEW YORK BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION, DATED DECEMBER 13, 1958 


The committee on Federal Constitution of 
the New York State Bar Association, in its 
report of December 31, 1958, recommended 
an amendment to read as follows: 

“In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death or resignation, the 
said office shall devolve on the Vice Presi- 
dent. In case of the inability of the President 
to discharge the powers and duties of the 
said office, the said powers and duties shall 
devolve on the Vice President, until the in- 
ability be removed. The Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what 
Officer shall then be President, or in case of 
inability, act as President, and such officer 
shall be or act as President accordingly, until 
@ President shall be elected or, in case of 
inability, until the inability shall be earlier 
removed. The commencement and termina- 
tion of any inability shall be determined 
by such method as Congress shall by law 
provide.” 

The committee on Federal Constitution 
stated: 

“It is felt by this committee that a con- 
stitutional amendment is necessary, and 
that the amendment should provide in sub- 
stance: 

“(a) That the commencement and termi- 
nation of any inability should be deter- 
mined by such method as Congress shall by 
law provide; and 

“(b) In case of the inability of the Presi- 
dent, that the Vice President should succeed 
only to the powers and duties of the Office 
and not to the Office itself.” 

It endorsed as second best to its proposed 
constitutional amendment, Senate Joint 
Resolution 161 (1958) (introduced in 1959 
as S.J. Res. 40). The reason Senate Joint 
Resolution 161 was second best is stated by 
that committee as follows: 





43 United States Code Annotated, sec. 19 
(June 25, 1958, ch. 644, sec. 1,625, Stat. 672). 
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“Senate Joint Resolution 161 specifies the 
method and machinery for determining the 
commencement and termination of disability. 
This precludes leaving to Congress the de- 
tails which might have to be changed in the 
future because the method selected proved 
to be unsatisfactory. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 161 appears to us to be preferable, how- 
ever, to other methods that have been sug- 
gested.” 

The executive committee of the New York 
State Bar Association on January 29, 1959, 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the executive committee 
of the New York State Bar Association here- 
by recommends that the present provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States 
dealing with the death, resignation, re- 
moval or inability of the President (art. II, 
sec. 1, clause 5 [{sic]) be amended so that 
(1) the commencement and termination of 
any inability shall be determined by such 
method as Congress shall by law provide; 
and (2) the Vice President, in case of the 
inability of the President, shall succeed only 
to the powers and duties of the office and 
not to the office itself; 

“Further resolved, That said report of this 
association's committee on Federal Consti- 
tution is hereby approved and adopted, in- 
cluding the text of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment therein set forth, and 
including the determination of said commit- 
tee that Senate Joint Resolution 161 intro- 
duced in the Senate March 4, 1958, by Sen- 
ator Keravuver and bipartisan sponsors (pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment which 
lays down a detailed method and machinery 
for determining the commencement and 
termination of disability) is favored as 
second best to said committee’s proposal 
and as preferable to other methods that have 
been suggested.” 

In both the proposed constitutional 
amendment of the Committee on Federal 
Constitution of the New York State Bar 
Association and Senate Joint Resolution 40, 
it is made clear that the powers and duties 
of the Office of President devolve upon the 
Vice President in the event of the inability 
of the President, and not the Office itself, 
i.e., the Vice President does not assume the 
Office of President but solely the powers and 
duties thereof. This committee endorses 
@ constitutional amendment making this 
clear. 

The proposal of the committee on Federal 
Constitution thereafter delegates to the 
Congress the responsibility for enacting 
legislation dealing with the determination 
of the commencement and termination of 
inability. In this respect: 

(1) This committee concurs with this 
recommendation allowing Congress to deal 
by law with the determination of the com- 
mencement and termination of inability. 
Such initial legislation would have to have 
the approval of the President, or be en- 
acted by a two-thirds vote of each House. 
Repeal or modification would also be sub- 
ject to the same safeguards, Thus, the pos- 
sibility of considerations other than the 
President’s “inability” entering into the de- 
terminations would be greatly reduced, if 
not entirely eliminated. 

(2) This committee believes that such 
implementing legislation should be as set 
forth in sections 2, 3, 4, and the second 
sentence of 5, of Senate Joint Resolution 40. 

As noted above, this committee is of the 
view that, in the case of the removal, death, 
resignation or inability, both of the President 
and Vice President, the official designated by 
legislation should succeed only to the powers 
and duties of the President, acting as Pres- 
ident, -and not become President. This is 
the situation under the language of the pres- 
ent clause 5 of section 1, of article II of the 
Constitution, and is retained in Senate Joint 
Resolution 40. The proposal of the Com- 
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mittee on Federal Constitution would change 
this to make such official the President. in the 
case of removal, death, or resignation, but in 
the case of inability make such official only 
“act as President.” 

It does not seem to this committee that 
the precedent which has been established by 
the Vice Presidents on the death of the 
President alone, should be extended over to 
the cases of the removal, death, or resigna- 
tion of both the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. The President is elected as such; the 
Vice President is elected as such, one of his 
duties being to act as President, and indeed 
succeed to the office upon the death of the 
President. No other officials are elected, as 
the President and Vice President are, with 
these purposes in mind. 

THE NEED FOR ACTION IN THIS FIELD 


In the assembling of a bibliography of the 
literature concerning the question of Pres- 
idential inability, the committee was im- 
pressed by the fact that the literature ebbs 
and flows with the status of the health of the 
incumbent in the White House. Thus in 
1881, at the time when President Garfield lay 
critically stricken, a number of articles deal- 
ing with the presidential inability question 
and prospective gplutions appeared. In 
1919 and 1920, during the illness of Presi- 
dent Wilson,.once again the question came to 
the forefront of the minds of the American 
people. Most recently, during the illnesses 
of President Eisenhower, the subject was 
revived and numerous proposals advanced, 
extensive hearings conducted by both Houses 
of Congress, and articles written. 

The Republic cannot afford, in the present 
age of global and national problems of great 
complexity and vital importance, to allow the 
constitutional problem of possible Presiden- 
tial inability to remain in its present unsat- 
isfactory state. It would seem that the pres- 
ent is the time for objective analysis and 
appraisal of the situation, and for setting in 
motion the necessary machinery for the en- 
actment of a constitutional amendment and 
implementing legislation resolving the ques- 
tion in the best manner possible. 


CONCLUSION 


The committee is of the opinion that a 
constitutional amendment embodying sec- 
tion 1 of Senate Joint Resolution 40, and 
providing for the determination of the com- 
mencement and termination of any inability 
as the Congress shall by law provide, affords 
the best means for dealing with this vital 
question, to the extent that a constitutional 
amendment is necessary. The committee 
believes that sections 2, 3, and 4, and the sec- 
ond sentence of section 5 of Senate Joint 
Resolution 40 should be included in imple- 
menting legisletion by the Congress, after 
the adoption of the proposed constitutional 
amendment. 

The committee has set out as appendix 2, 
the proposed constitutional amendment of 
the Committee on Federal Constitution of 
the New York State Bar Association; as ap- 
pendix 3, the results of this committee’s rec- 
ommendations insofar as a constitutional 
amendment is concerned; and as appendix 4, 
the results of this committee's reeommenda- 
tions insofar as implementing legislation is 
cvacerned. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Richard W. Hogue, Jr., Chairman; M. 
Bernard Aidinoff; Newell G. Alford, Jr.; 
Alan J. B. Aronsohn; Stuart EK. Barnes; 
Alfred Berman; Richard E. Erway; 
Alan R. Finberg; Marvin E. Frankel; 
Edwin L. Gasperini; Cecelia H. Goetz; 
Claude E. Hamilton, Jr; Mark F. 
Hughes; Joseph S. Iseman; Peter L.. 
Keane; David M. Levitan; Herbert 
Prashker; William J. Rennert; William 
T. Riegelman; Hayden N. Smith; L. 
oe Theyer II; Herbert A. Wolff, 
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ApreNnprx 1 
SENATE JormnT RESOLUTION 40 


. Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to cases where the President is 
unable to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States: 

“aRTICLE— 


“Section 1. In case of the removal of the 
President from office, or of his death or 
resignation, the Vice President shall become 
President for the unexpired portion of the 
then current term. 

“Sec. 2. If the President shall declare in 
writing that he is unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office, such powers 
and duties shall be discharged by the Vice 
President as Acting President. 

“Sec. 3. If the President does not so de- 
clare, the Vice President, if satisfied that 
such inability exists, shall, upon the written 
approval of a majority of the heads of the 
executive departments in office, assume the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the 
Office as Acting President. 

“Sec. 4. Whenever the President makes 
public announcement in writing that his in- 
ability has terminated, he shall resume the 
discharge of the powers and duties of his 
office on the seventh day after making such 
announcement, or at such earlier time after 
such announcement as he and the Vice Pres- 
ident may determine. But if the Vice Presi- 
dent, with the written approval of a majority 
of the heads of executive departments in 
office at the time of such announcement, 
transmits to the Congress his written decla- 
ration that in his opinion the President’s 
inability has not terminated, the Congress 
shall thereupon consider the issue. If the 
Congress is not then im session, it shall 
assemble in special session on the call of the 
Vice President. If the Congress determines 
by concurrent resolution, adopted with the 
approval of two-thirds of the Members pres- 
ent in each House, that the inability of the 
President has not terminated, thereupon, 
notwithstanding any further announcement 
by the President, the Vice President shall 
discharge such powers and duties as Acting 
President until the occurrence of the earliest 
of the following events: (1) The Acting 
President proclaims that the President’s in- 
ability has ended, (2) the Congress deter- 
mines by concurrent resolution, adopted 
with the approval of a majority of the Mem- 
bers present in each House, that the Presi- 
dent’s inability has ended, or (3) the Presi- 
dent’s term ends. 

“Sec. 5. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the removal, death, resigna- 
tion, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President, and such officer shall 
act accordingly until the disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected. If at 
any time there is no Vice President, the 
powers and duties conferred by this article 
upon the Vice President shall devolve upon 
the officer eligible to act as President next 
in line of succession to the office of President, 
as provided by law. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission.” 
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APPENDIX 2 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL CONSTITUTION OF 
THE New YorK STATE Bar ASSOCIATION 


In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death or resignation, 
the said office shall devolve on the Vice 
President. In case of the inability of the 
President to discharge the powers and duties 
of his said office, the said powers and duties 
shall devolve on the Vice President, until the 
inability be removed. The Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what offi- 
cer shall then be President, or in case of 
inability, act as President, and such officer 
shall be or act.as President accordingly, until 
a President shall be elected or, in case of 
inability, until the inability shall be earlier 
removed. The commencement and termina- 
tion of any inability shall be determined by 
such method as Congress shall by law pro- 
vide. 


APPENDIX 3 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT To Carry OvT 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 


FepERAL LEGISLATION OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE Bark OF THE CrTy or New York 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
relating to cases where the President is 
unable to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States: 

“Article — 


“SEcTION 1. Clause 6 of section 1 of article 
It of the Constitution of the United States 
is hereby repealed. 

“Src. 2. In case of the removal of the Pres- 
ident from office, or of his death or resigna- 
tion, the Vice President shall become Presi- 
dent for the unexpired portion of the then 
current term. 

“Src. 3. In case of the inability of the Pres- 
ident to discharge the powers and duties of 
his said office, the said powers and duties 
shall devolve on the Vice President, until 
the inability be removed. The commence- 
ment and termination of any inability shall 
be determined by such method as the Con- 
gress shall by law provide. 

“Suc. 4. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the removal, death, resigna- 
tion or inability, both of the President and 
Vice President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President, and such officer shall 
act accordingly until the disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected. 

“Suc. 5. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission.” 

APPENDIX 4 
IMPLEMENTING LeEcIsLaTrION To Carry Ovt 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

FPEpERAL LEGISLATION OF THE ASSOCIATION 

OF THE Bar OF THE Ciry or New Yorke 
A bill to provide a: method for determining 

the commencement and termination. of 

Presidential inability, and for other pur- 

poses 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
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determination of the commencement and 
termination of inability of the President to 
discharge the powers and duties of the office 
of President shall be made as provided in 
this Act: 

Secrion 1. If the President shall declare 
in writing that he is unable to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office, the pow- 
ers and duties shall be discharged by the 
Vice President as Acting President. 

Sec. 2. The Vice President, if satisfied that 
the President is unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office, shall, upon 
\the written approval of a majority of the 
heads of the executive departments in office, 
assume the discharge of the powers and 
duties of the office as Acting President. 

Sec. 3. Whenever the President makes pub- 
lic announcement in writing that his in- 
ability has terminated, he shall resume the 
discharge of the powers and duties of his 
offic&on the seventh day after making such 
announcement, or at such earlier time after 
such announcement as he and the Vice 
President may determine. But if the Vice 
President, with the written approval of a 
majority of the heads of executive depart- 
ments in office at the time of such announce- 
ment, transmits to the Congress his written 
declaration that in his opinion the Presi- 
dent’s inability has not terminated, the Con- 
gress shall thereupon consider the issue. If 
the Congress is not then in session, it shall 
assemble in special session on the call of the 
Vice President. If the Congress determines 
by concurrent resolution, adopted with the 
approval of two-thirds of the Members pres- 
ent in each House, that the inability of the 
President has not terminated, thereupon 
notwithstanding any further announcement 
by the President, the Vice President shall 
discharge such powers and duties as Acting 
President until the occurrence of the earliest 
of the following events: (1) the Acting Presi- 
dent proclaims that the President’s inability 
has ended; (2) the Congress determines by 
concurrent resolution, adopted with the ap- 
proval of a majority of the Members present 
in each House, that the President’s inability 
has ended; or (3) the President’s term ends. 

Sec. 4. If at any time there is no Vice 
President, the powers and duties conferred 
by this Act upon the Vice President shall 
devolve upon the officer eligible to act as 
President next in line of succession to the 
office of President, as provided by law. 





Magazine Publisher Whe Toured Russia 
With Vice President Nixon Says Com- 


munism Not Answer to Race Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, any Ne- 
gro who feels that communism is the 
solution to the race problem in the 
United States will be sadly disappointed 
if he takes a trip to Soviet Russia. 

This is the opinion of John H. John- 
son, publisher of Jet and Ebony maga- 
zines, who, with his wife Eunice, was a 
member of the press group which ac- 
companied Vice President Nrxon on his 
recent trip to Russia and Poland. There 
are relatively few Negroes in the Soviet 
Union, and Mr. Johnson agrees with the 
Russian claim that it does not have a race 
problem, However, he is quick to point 
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out that most of the privileges which we 
take for granted, such as freedom of 
speech and the press, and the right to 
own property, are not enjoyed by the 
Russian people. 

The American Negro who wants better 
housing, more productive employment, and 
more individual opportunities will find that 
they are not available to him in Russia be- 
cause they are not available to the majority 
of the Russian people. 


Says Mr. Johnson. He does feel, how- 
ever, that even though the Communist 
Philosophy is not a good one for Negro, 
or white Americans, there is no reason 
why the United States and Russia should 
not be friendly and peaceful. 

Mr. Johnson believes that the Nixon 
trip contributed much to the develop- 
ment of friendly relations between the 
two countries and that further cultural 
and educational exchanges should be 
continued. 





Need To Safeguard Our Hawk Population 


From Extinction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many Americans mistakenly favor or 
encourage the slaughter of all hawks, 
without realizing that these majestic 
birds often help to control the rodent 
population which could be a peril and 
threat to the Nation’s food supply. 

In the June 1958 issue of the Reader’s 
Digest appeared a most illuminating ar- 
ticle by Peter Farb about protecting our 
hawks from decimation and extinction. 
The article was published originally in 
Audubon magazine, official organ of the 
National Audubon Society, for May-— 
June of 1958. 

Because we of the U.S. Senate adopt 
appropriations for the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and thus pass on policy in 
this area of ornithology, I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Farb’s article from 
the Reader’s Digest, entitled “The Truth 
About Hawks,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no ‘objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Truro Asour Hawks 
(By Peter Farb) 

Of ‘all the creatures with whom we share 
the globe, none’is more maligned or sense- 
lessly slaughtered than the hawk. There are 
82 ‘species of American hawks, but most 
people simply classify all of them as “big” 
chicken hawks and “little” chicken hawks, 
and are quite willing to believe that they 
are bloodthirsty creatures that kill for sport. 

The truth is that hawks kill only when 
hungry, never for sport. They can be trained 
to the affectionate obedience of a dog, and 


are as mischievous in the air as otters are 


around a pond. “It is hawks’ near-human 
qualities of love, anger and playfulness that 
have made them the favorite birds of most 
ornithologists,” says Dr. Frederick C. Lincoln, 
famous birdman of the U.S. Pish and Wild- 
life Service, 
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An exhaustive study by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, based on analysis of the 
stomach content of 2,690 hawks and owls, re- 
vealed that few hawks preyed on chickens or 
speedy game birds. Most hawks, it has been 
found, wage a ceaseless war on rodents and 
destructive birds, and on insects whose fer- 
tility, if unchecked, could overwhelm our 
production of foodstuffs. Recently Prof. Har- 
rison B. Tordoff, of the University of Michi- 
gan, estimated that a single hawk saves 
farmers $110 a year in rodent damage. 

Ranging in size from miniatures no bigger 
than robins to majestic giants that will at- 
tack a gazelle, hawks have been endowed 
with skills and adaptations that make them 
undisputed lords of the ether. To search out 
their quarry, for example, they are equipped 
with eyes that have been called “perhaps the 
most highly developed organs of vision in the 
world.” A naturalist once reported having 
seen a falcon, flying high over a mountain 


‘ ridge, suddenly close its wings and make a 


long, unwavering dive for a small bird, which 
it snatched in its knuckled talons. When 
the falcon first spotted its prey the two birds 
were at least 14% miles apart. If we human 
beings had comparable visual acuity, we 
could read newspaper headlines a quarter of 
a mile away. 

Much of the hawk’s amazing sight comes 
from the size of the eyeballs, which are 
often as large as ours and extend far into 
the skull. In addition, the retina (the tis- 
sues in the back of the eye on which the 
picture image is thrown) is nearly twice as 
thick as a human’s, and is packed with mil- 
lions of minute visual cells. To shut out 
the glare of the sky, the eyes are coated with 
droplets of yellow oil that act much like a 
camera filter. 

Last summer I saw a little sparrow hawk 
hurtle down from a height of 100 feet and 
neatly pluck a grasshopper off a leaf. As-’ 
tounding as the feat was, more extraordinary 
still was the physical transformation that 
had taken place inside the bird's eye during 
the dive. While the hawk was circling for 
prey, its eye lens was working like a tele- 
scope; by the time it had plummeted to the 
grasshopper, the lens shape had altered to 
that of a microscope. 

Sandwiched between the two giant eye- 
balis, the hawk’s brain is necessarily small. 
Regardless, hawks perform prodigious feats. 
It is almost unbelievable, for example, that 
a bird could recall the ravages caused by 
storms from 1 year to the next. Yet the 
osprey, when about to migrate south, often 
buttresses its nest with fresh stocks to with- 
stand the winter blizzards. . Furthermore, 
when these fish hawks rise above the water 
with a catch, they always turn the fish so 
that its head is pointing forward, to lessen air 
resistance. 

And consider this example of avian gen- 
eralship. A Cooper’s hawk was seen on the 
edge of a woodlot, peering hungrily at a 
flock of starlings sunning themselves on a 
barn roof. To fly directly at the starlings 
would have sent them scurrying for cover. 
Instead the Cooper’s hawk circled back 
through the woodlot so it could approach 
from the rear. Then it flew inches above 
the ground, using every available tree trunk 
and dip in the terrain to mask its flight. 
When it reached’ the barn it rose vertically 
up the shadowed side and took its prey by 
complete surprise. 

Hawks exhibit just about every technique 
to be seen in the world of flight. Watch the 
master flier of them all, the peregrine falcon, 
also called the duck hawk. Many times I 
have seen one, high above me, turn its nose 
downward, give a mighty flap for thrust, then 
close its wings and plummet toward the earth 
like a hurled stone—sometimes attaining the 
ineredible speed of 250 miles an hour. Sud- 
dently there is an exploding puff of feathers 
as the falcon strikes a bird with its large 
clawed fist, The prey is usually killed out-, 
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right. But then comes the most 
maneuver of all: The faicon darts under the 
falling bird, flips over on its back and catches 
the prey neatly in its talons. Here is one 
of the great displays of controlled power in 
nature. 

A completely different method of flight is 
found in the big soaring hawks we often see 
wheel'ng in lazy circles. These birds are 
Miving gliders, among the most buoyant aloft. 
Nearly every one of their skeletal bones is 
hollow and filled with air sacs that supple- 
ment the lungs and decrease weight. Too, 
the wings and tail are extremely broad, pro- 
viding a large lifting area in relation to 
weight. And at the wing tips the feathers 
have evolved into what are really many sep- 
arate little wings, resembling a hand with 
the fingers spread out. These “slots,” as 
they're called, give the hawk instant control 
over changes in air currents. As the soarers 
slowly patrol their territories, they coast on 
defiected air currents and on columns of 
rising warm air known as thermals, gliding 
from one to the next. That a hawk can pick 
up tremendous momentum riding the 
thermals was shown when an osprey was 
once clocked at 80 miles an hour in a mere 
4-mile-an-hour wind—and not a wing-tip 
was twitching. 

The ability to hover sometimes results in 
unique methods of hunting. The little spar- 
row hawk, for example, coaxes mice out of 
their burrows by hovering a few. inches above 
the ground and squealing loudly. When the 
rodent pops its head out to see what the 
commotion is about, exit one mouse. 

When not hunting, hawks often tease 
other birds. Dr. Alexander Wetmore of the 
Smithsonian Institution has seen them driv- 
ing blackbirds, herons, and avocets before 
them, herding them like sheep, yet never 
attacking. A favorite game is to force a 
heron, no mean flier itself, lower, and lower 
until the heron has no choice but to plop 
down in the middle of a lake and, defeated, 
swim to the shelter of shore. 

But it is in their mating flights that some 
hawks put on their greatest exhibitions of 
aerial acrobatics. One spring in South 
Carolina I saw an eostatic male marsh hawk 
—— wildly downward from a height of 100 

ect, filp a somersault at the bottom, bound 
wp again like a ball, and top his rise with an- 
ether somersault. Then, his mate shrieking 
approval, he started all over again, tossing 
in a few barrel rolis for good measure. 

Hawks are notable for being among the 
most devoted of feathered parents, and are 
believed to mate for life. Many return to 
the same nests year after year. (One osprey 
nest was in continual use by successive gen- 
erations for 125 years, and one of Britain's 
falcon eyries is known to go back to Eliza- 
bethan times.) Although, unlike most other 
birds, the female is larger than the male, 
the male does most of the hunting. O0cca- 
sionally, however, the female joins him, and 
one naturalist reports having seen a pair of 
peregrines team up against a nighthawk and 
fiy off with the victim, tossing him back and 
forth like a football. 

Many thousands of hawks have been 
senselessly shot every year—even near Hawk 
Mountain Sanctuary in Pennsylvania, which 
geome 20 years ago was set up as the first 

to protect migrafing hawks dur- 
ing their autumn passages. Here is the ma- 
jor eastern fiyaway for hawks, a narrow 60- 
mile-long funnel in the mountains where 
the birds bunch together and boil over the 


nearly a quarter-century in education as 
to the practical value of hawks, there are 


estimated to more than 100 shooting 
stands. With Broun, curator of 
the sanatuary, I have hiked these “bloody 


ridges” and seen the woods litered with 
dead and maimed birds. Broun estimates 
that upward of 1,500 hawks a day have been 
shot here during migration. 5 
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But hawk protection is gaining. Eight 
States (California, Connecticut, Florida, Dli- 
nois, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Rhode Is- 
land) and Ontario, Canada, have model pro- 
tective legislation. Pennsylvania recently 
strengthened its hunting laws, and 24 State 
conservation departments are distributing 
National Audubon Society leaflets which 


identify the various types of hawks and de- - 


scribe their food habits. 

But laws alone cannot save the hawks. 
First, an alerted citizenry must be ready 
to plead the facts. In Lambertville, N.J., 
some facts were dramatically demonstrated 
by Paul Fluck, a physician and nature en- 
thusiast. In a pen harboring chickens he 
placed a wounded red-tailed hawk. 
Farmers, who had frequently shot at this 
species of hawk, wagged their heads know- 
ingly. But for 3 months, while the hawk’s 
wing was healing, it lived almost affection- 
ately with the chickens, and not a chick 
was lost. Gone, however, were the rats and 
mice which formerly fattened on the 
chickens’ feed. 





Interest Rates on Government Securities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0; 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
Mr. Marriner Eccles, for many years 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, recently 
made a statement on the problem of in- 
terest rates on “GYovernment securities. 
Mr. Eccles is one of the most experi- 
enced and, I believe, wisest men in this 
field, and I think his statement is well 
worth the attention of the Senate and 
the country. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point 
in my remarks to have his statement 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

There seems to be a general lack of under- 
standing of the econoimic factors which de- 


termine the interest rate. It is thought by 


many, including some influential congres- 
sional leaders, that the Federal Reserve can 
control interest rates while at the same time 
maintaining stable money, which is its pri- 
mary objective. 

The Federal Reserve can influence the 
growth in the supply of money as well as 
restrict it. To permit an expansion greater 
than the growth in the national product, 
under present conditions, would have the 
effect of diminishing the purchasing power 
of the dollar. This is inflation, and if al- 
lowed to continue will lead to ever-increas- 
ing interest rates. 

Under boom conditions—when the supply 
of money is held in check to prevent infla- 
tion—the demand for credit exceeds the 
supply, and interest rates are bid up. Such 
is the t situation. You cannot have 
low in rates in a booming economy 
without bringing about a dangerous infla- 
tionary situation. Only an economy in a 
state of declining activity produces an ex~ 
cess in the supply of money and credit and, 
hence, lower interest rates. 

Of course, the Government can control tn- 
terest rates temporarily, as during the war 
when it controlled everything else—wages, 
prices, etc——but when such controls are 
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taken off, and the excess supply of money 
released, inflation is inevitable. 

A large part of the postwar price inflation 
was a result of the Federal Reserve purchas- 
ing billions of dollars of Government securi- 
ties at fixed prices in order to prevent an in- 
crease in interest rates. This was during the 
period when the Government had a balanced 
cash budget. 

The Treasury and White House, over the 
strong protest of the Federal Reserve, required 
this action be taken. In doing this, an ex- 
cess amount of bank reserves was created 
which brought about an inflationary expan- 
sion of commercial bank credit and of the 
money supply. 

The present administration and the Fed- 
eral Reserve are trying to avoid making this 
mistake by curbing the growth of bank 
credit and allowing the interest rate to rise. 

Under present conditions the aggregate 
savings by individuals and business are in- 
adequate to meet private investment de- 
mands and at the same time finance the 
large public deficit of the States and Federal 
Government. Hence we find interest rates 
going up—even though there is a growth in 
the money supply equal to the growth in 
the national product, at stable prices. 

There is no effective substitute for larger 
savings combined with curbs in public spend- 
ing as a means of preventing inflation and 
increasing interest rates. 

It is a fallacious idea to think that the 
bankers control this situation and are greatly 
benefited by high interest rates. On the 
contrary, this condition causes the banks to 
pay increasing interest rater for savings de- 
posits and time funds—and depreciates the 
value of mortgages and bonds held in large 
amounts by the banking system. At pres- 
ent, this offsets any benefits arising from in- 
creased interest rates. : 

The real beneficiaries of the higher inter- 
est rates will be the millions of people who 
put their money in savings accounts in banks 
and building and loan companies, or those 
who purchase bonds and mortgages at the 
present high interest rates. In short—the 
savers. 

The need is for the Congress to deal with 
the causes of the higher interest rate, rather 
than to oppose an increase. The Govern- 
ment cannot expect to keep interest rates 
from rising as long as it has to finance 4 
large budgetary deficit in times of prosperity. 
The effect of this deficit under present con- 
ditions is inflationary and tends to dis- 
courage savings on the part of the public and 
to increase the need for credit. 

A statement I made last March before the 
joint congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report bears repeating. It is this: 

“I want to say again, that to achieve our 
Objectives will always be a source of great 
political and economical controversy because 
everyone wants a greater share of the eco- 
nomic pie than it contains. Government 
and other public bodies want more money 
to spend—the leaders of organized labor 
want more pay and fringe benefits for less 
hours of work—business presses for further 
profits, and increasing ranks of oldsters call 
for higher pensions. However, everyone ex- 
pects these benefits in dollars of stable pur- 
chasing power. Unfortunately, all the econ- 
omy has to divide are the goods and services 
it is able to produce, and not the amount 
of money it could create, which is, of course, 
limitless. 

“In our society, this situation is creating 
a dilemma for the Members of Congress 
whose constituents want easy money, lower 
prices, higher wages, greater profits and 
fewer taxes. Only a combination of the 
Government, Congress, and the Federal Re- 
serve can successfully deal with these diverse 
forces. To do this adequately it would be 
necessary for them to agree on the problems 
and have the courage to act, regardless of 
political conditions.” 
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Indian Vocational Training Gains 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, al- 
most exactly 3 years ago, on August 3, 
1956, legislation passed by the Congress 
to provide a vocational training pro- 
gram for adult Indians was signed by 
the President and became Public Law 
959 of the 84th Congress. Although this 
law needs to be liberalized and although 
substantial additional funds need to be 
appropriated, the program of vocational 
training for adult Indians is now a 
reality and already is proving its tre- 
mendous worth not only to our Indian 
people but also to the Nation as a 
whole. 

Money spent on vocational training to 
qualify people to hold jobs is just about 
the best investment the Government 
can make, and this is what is being 
done under this program. 

I am very proud of the fact that the 
real pioneer among educational institu- 
tions participating in training Indians 
in job skills under this program is lo- 
cated in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma and is the Okmulgee 
School of Technical Training of Okla- 
homa State University. Mr. L. K. Covel- 
le, director of this fine school at Okmul- 
gee, Okla., not only followed closely the 
legislation authorizing the establishment 
of this program, but also was in close 
and constant contact with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs relative to participat- 
ing in this program long before funds to 
actually implement the program had 
been appropriated. 

The Tulsa Daily World of Friday Jan- 
uary 3, 1958, carried a picture with the 
following cutlines: 

Another first. Being first in the Nation is 
becoming routine to Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, with the school enrolling the first 
Indian to be accepted under the new adult 
Indian education bill recently passed by 
Congress. Congressman Ep EDMONDSON, cen- 
ter, one of the bill’s consistent boosters, and 
Jack P. Jayne, right, area relocation specialist 
of the Department of Interior, Muskogee, 
look over the application of Perry McCombs, 
Eufaula, the first Indian to pass examina- 
tions. Director L. EK. Covelle (left) registers 
his approval of the school being selected and 
one of four throughout the United States for 


the training program. 


It is my understanding that at present 
more than 400 courses at more than 160 
institutions have been approved by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs under this pro- 
gram, but Okmulgee Tech is continuing 
its outstanding and pioneering leader- 
ship in this field . 

Mr. Speaker, Okmulgee Tech is now 
nearing the end of its summer semester, 
and among its 130 graduates will be five 
students who will complete their training 
under the provisions of the program 
which was established as a result of the 
law we passed 3 years ago this month. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to salute 
Okmulgee Tech, its director, Mr. L. K. 
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Covelle, and every member of Okmulgee 
Tech’s staff, for their fine leadership in 
this program which has such great worth 
to our Indian people and to the United 


States. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert in 
the Recorp at this point a news story 
which appeared on page 1 of Okmulgee 
Daily Times of August 13, 1959: 

Trcu’s First To Stupy Unper INDIAN BILL 


Among the 130 graduates at Oklahoma 
State Tech at the end of the summer se- 
mester are five students studying under the 
adult Indian education bill, Public Law 959. 

These are the first students to complete 
training p under the law which was 
established late in 1957, with the first funds 
allocated early in 1958. 

Oklahoma Tech is one of the four schools 
throughout the United States which was ap- 
proved for training the Indian youths who 
were to be educated under the law. 

Screening by the Indian Bureau takes 
place before the student is allowed to enter 
school, and at Oklahoma Tech only about 
eight students of the total enrolled under 
the bill have dropped out of school for any 
reason. 

About 8.5 percent of the total Tech en- 
roliment is students under the Indian bill. 
However, the largest percentage of enroll- 
ment is made up of nonveteran students 
who enter Tech as soon as they graduate 
from high school. 

The first student accepted at Oklahoma 
Tech enrolled in January of 1958. 

Graduates include Wade Bucktrot, Bristow, 
completing a 24-month course in auto body 
metal and painting; Arney Foster, Cromwell 
and Alice Bear, Okmulgee, completing 16- 
month courses in secretarial trafning and 
Alexandria Cobb, Cushing, and Monica 
Shoptese, Fairfax, completing 12-month 
courses in stenography. 

Bucktrot, rated as an above average stu- 
dent by his instructors, has had job offers 
from. several different companies, but is still 
trying to decide which job he wants. Al- 
though graduates are allowed to leave Tech 
30 days early if they have a job and have 
completed all their required work, Indian 
students remain until the last official day 
of classes. 

Each of the four girl graduates have been 
taking a series of tests prior to accepting 
employment. Job offers have been made to 
each of the graduates and they are waiting 
only for the end of the classes to make a 
final selection. 





Bring World’s Fair in Washington, D.C, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
there has been a substantial interest in 
progress toward the development of 
plans for the observance of the world’s 
fair in Washington, D.C., during the 
period of 1964, or shortly thereafter. 

A world’s fair in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal—the hub of the free world—I believe 
would, in itself, be a tremendouly sig- 
nificant event. In addition, it would 
focus the world spotlight on the advan- 
tages of our system—not only to friendly 
nations, but also to uncommitted coun- 
tries and to the Communist bloc. 
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All in all, the fair would provide a 
unique opportunity to present our way 
of life to millions of people. 

The Washington Board of Trade, lo- 
cal civic officials, and an outstanding 
committee of industrial leaders from all 
parts of the Nation, are moving forward 
in a carefull, constructive and realistic 
manner, toward development of plans 
for such a project. 

Coordinated with the world’s fair, I 
believe, a Hall of States—such as has 
long been discussed—to display an all- 
American panorama—would serve as @ 
show place to display contributions of 
individual States to our national prog- 
ress. 

The hall would provide our 50 States 
with an opportunity to display indivi- 
dual, unique exhibits, patterned upon 
resources and human ingenuity which 
have marked their own progress. 


I am aware, of course, that there are 
competing proposals from other places 
in the country. Based on available 
facts, however, it appears that no city 
has gone so far in the development of 
careful plans as has Washington, D.C.; 
the Capital offers a unique climate in 
which visitors could observe not only 
the fair itself, but also our Nation’s 
Capital—a living example of free gov- 
ernment, together with the shrines, 
museums, art galleries, and other edi- 
fices illustrating political, educational, 
religious, cultural, and other develop- 
ments which have contributed to the 
creation of the great Nation. 


Over the weekend, the Washington 
Star and the Washington Post and 
Times Herald carried articles comment- 
ing on the significance of Washington, 
D.C., as a site for the world’s fair. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
articles printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 


There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Star] 
“Hop THE Fam HERE 


If a world’s fair is to be held in the United 
States in 1964, it ought to be held in Wash- 
ington—for more reasons than one. The 
most persuasive point in favor of our city, of 
course, is that it is the Nation’s Capital, and 
one of the world’s most beautiful capitals, at 
that. But consideration also should be given 
to the fact that sponsors of the proposed 
local exposition have done @ vast amount of 
preliminary planning and negotiating and 
there have been given the impression that 
their bid for the fair has an excellent chance 
of being approved. 

It is a distinct jolt, therefore, to learn that 
Senator Javirs and Representative Key, 
both of New York, have just introduced reso- 
lutions to designate New York City as the 
site of the 1964 fair. Under the identical 
measures, President Eisenhower would be 
authorized to invite foreign nations to par- 
ticipate in the New York show, which would 
commemorate the 300th anniversary of the 
city’s founding. As District Commissioner 
McLaughlin has pointed out, a group of civic 
leaders here and a firm of consultants in New 
York have been working quietly for more 
than a year on plans for bringing the fair 
to Washington. These men have been en- 
couraged by the reception their proposal has 
met in high quarters, including the State 

ent and the International Bureau 
of Expositions in Paris, 
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Mr. McLaughlin stated the case for Wash- 
ington effectively, we think, when he de- 
clared that this city is generally recognized 
as the capital of the free world as well as 
of America and that the 1964 fair should be 
a truly national exposition, representing the 
country as a whole, and not a local or re- 
gional affairs, primarily promoting the inter- 
ests of any given community. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald} 


UNITED @raTzs TO START TALKS AIMED AT SE- 
CURING 1964 WorLD's Fain—MEMBERSHIP IN 
Paris Burgav Negepepy OFFICIALS Favor 
WASHINGTON’S OFFER 

(By Phil Casey) 

The United States soon will begin nego- 
tiations that could clear the way for a world’s 
fair in Washington in 1964. Though the 
Government would not attempt to dictate 
what city is awarded the exposition, State 
Department officials are known to look fa- 
vorably on Washington’s bid as the most 
businesslike and promising. 

Discussions are under way on the executive 
side. Next steps will be State Department 
discussions with congressional leaders and 
negotiations with the International Exposi- 
tion Bureau to provide for U.S. membership 
under regulations that the Government can 
accept. 

The bureau, a 23-nation body with head- 
quarters in Paris, was set up in 1928 to deter- 
mine when and where world’s fairs are held. 
its aim is to prevent ruinous competition 
among international expositions, and pro- 
mote international cooperation in them by 
the member nations. 

BUREAU APPROVAL NEEDED 


Washington interests seeking the fair for 
this area want bureau approval in order to 
insure international participation and offer 
better prospects of success, financial, and 
otherwise. 

But the bureau's present regulations make 
it impossible for the United States to join a 
State Department spokesman said. The bu- 
reau dictates the length and number of in- 
ternational expositions a country may hold 
in a given period, as well as the places the 
fairs shall be held. 

This may work well enough among nations 
whose governments sponsor the fairs, but it 
isn’t applicable to the United States, the 
spokesman said where the Government keeps 
hands off and leaves the fairs to private in- 
terests, the States, and municipalities. 

Washington would seem to have the in- 
side track among several other cities, in- 
cluding New York and Los Angeles because 
of the State Department's favorable view and 
the report by District Commissioner Robert 
E. McLaughlin that there is encouraging re- 
eponse from very high levels in the Com- 
merce Department and in Congress. 

Yesterday, Senators THropore F. GRren, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island and ALEXANDER 
Witzy, Republican, of Wisconsin, came out 
in support of the Washington bid. 

Girew said, “Washington, as Capital of 
the strongest nation in the free world, is a 
logical and ideal location for an interna- 
tional exposition which can truly represent 
the entire country. Such an exposition in 
Washington would help to symbolize the tre- 
mendously important role which this coun- 
try is playing in world affairs.” 

Wer, saying that Washington officials 
vate interests are proceeding in a 

constructive, and sound fashion,” 


Bee 


“TI feel that the site of Washington, D.C., 
ers unique advantages for such a fair. 
* * My deep interest in the foreign policy 
our country convinces me that the 

tion could make an important contribution 
international understanding, as well as to 
ternational trade.” 


BRS 


Es 
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CAPITAL FEATURES CITED 
Noting competing proposals from other 
cities, he said, “It would appear to me * * * 
that no city has gone as far nor as carefully 
in the development of its concepts as has 
Washington. And I believe that no other 
city is in a better position to offer the in- 
spirational feature which the Capital offers 
with its great shrines of freedom, as a loca- 
tion for such an international assembly.” 





Blood on the White House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very enlightening and 
truthful editorial written by Mr. Wil- 
lima Loeb, publisher of the Haverhill 
Journal, Haverhill, Mass., appearing in 
the issue for August 11, 1959: 

BLOOD ON THE WHITE HOUSE 
(By William Loeb) 


Nikita Khrushchev and his associates in 
the Kremlin have been responsible for the 
murder, death and torture of more human 
beings than any other group of tyrants 
in the history of the world. Well-inten- 
tioned citizens who think that a visit by this 
monster to the United States will improve 
international relations do not understand 
either Khrushchey or the situation. 

Khrushchev doesn’t need to come to the 
United States to understand us. Khru- 
shchev knows all about our material suc- 
cess and how much greater it is than that 
of Russia. 

But Khrushchev, like all barbarian killers 
from the beginning of history, knows that 
what is important is not the material wealth 
of a nation. It is what is the state of its 
armed forces. 

Since the dawn of man’s existence on this 
earth, cruel barbarians, with nothing on 
their backs but with strong swords in their 
hands, have conquered the well-developed 
nations and then plundered them at their 
leisure. 

What Khrushchev knows better than the 
citizens of this country is the strong: thrust 
of Soviet rockets, versus the weak perform- 
ance of our missile armament. 

Khrushchev wants to come to the United 
States for two reasons, both of them to his 
advantage. 

Pictures of Khrushchev being wined and 
dined by Eisenhower and other U.S. leaders 
will be shown all over the world to indicate 
to the captive nations that there is no hope 
for them because we have made friends with 
their slave masters. 

The second purpose of Khrushchev’s visit 
is to sell the people of this Nation on the 
fake idea that, after all, he is only a fat, 
humorous, easygoing old gentleman and that 
he and his gangster cronies actually are all 
very nice and very friendly people who have 
just been misunderstood and want to be our 
friends. 

This is all done for the purpose of having 
the United States cut back on its missile 
and defense program. 

Then, little by little, after the United 
States has been weakened, while Russia grows 
stronger, will come the final Russian spring 
at our throats. 


It will be too late ta do anything then. 
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This newspaper believes in friendship with 
all nations. It believes the Russian people 
would like to be friends with the people of 
the United States. We certainly know that 


people in this country want to be friends 


with the Russian people. 

But we are not dealing with the Russian 
people. We are dealing with the most ruth- 
less collection of power-mad dictators the 
world has ever seen. They are now slave 
masters of a third of the world. They will 
never feel safe as lomg as the rest of the 
world remains free. 

Cardinal Oushing, Governor Powell, Sen- 
ator Bridges, end former of War 
Hurley and others have come against 
Khrushchev's visit. We hope they will be 
joined by many, many more Americans be- 
fore Khrushchey’s arrival. 

Of course, nations always have to deal with 
the heads of other governments at arm's 
length across conference tables, but you do 
not have to invite killers to the White House. 

The spectacle of an American President 
crawling before Klirushchev is certainly one 
that must make George Washington, John 
Adams, and Patrick Henry roll in their graves. 

President Eisenhower apparently cannot 
even obtain an answer from Khrushchev as 
to what happened to the American airmen 
shot down by the Russians earlier this year. 

The stench of the tyrants in our land is 
not a smell to which most Americans will 
take easily. Perhaps, if enough still dare to 
spoon out, the Khrushchev visit will be can- 
celed. 





Meteorological Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of this 
House to a resolution passed at the Gov- 
ernors’ conference recently commending 
this body for its action in approving an 
appropriation to study the feasibility of 
a National Institute for Atmospheric 
Research. 

This appropriation is contained in the 
funds authorized the National Science 
Foundation for the coming year. While 
the Independent Offices Appropriations 
bill remains a source of dispute between 
this and the other body, the conference 
committee has agreed, and this House 
has agreed to the necessary item. — 

I am convinced, as I have said before, 
that this is an important accomplish- 
ment for science in this session and I 
am pleased to note that the Governors’ 
conference has expressed itself in this 


way. 
METEOROLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has approved the proposals of the National 
Science Foundation to augment and exploit 
the national capability for research in me- 
teorology, including the establishment of a 
National Institute for Atmospheric Re- 
search: Now, therefore, be it - 

Resolved, That the 5ist annual meeting of 
the Governors’ conference commend the ac- 
tion of the Congress of the United States 
in supporting the National Science Foun- 
dation program to accelerate meteorological 
research to meet national scientific, eco- 
nomic, and military needs for knowledge of 
the atmosphere and weather phenomena. 















=> 
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Patent Office Pushes Grassroots Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
before me an article entitled “Patent 
Office Pushes Grassroots Plan” published 
in the Sunday issue, August 16, 1959, of 
the Star by William A. Millen, Star staff 
writer. 

What particularly interested me in 
this article is that fact that the writer 
makes special reference to North Dakota 
and Minnesota as having organized in- 
ventors congresses and other States are 
interested in stimulating inventions, 
officials said. 

Mr. President, this is another indica- 
tion where the great State of North 
Dakota shows the way to the rest of the 
Nation. I know well of the activities of 
the North Dakota Inventors Congress 
and the work that they have been doing 
on a national level by attending con- 
ferences and conventions and explaining 
their program. Hon. Harold Kelly of 
Devils Lake, N. Dak., is president of 
North Dakota Inventors Congress and 
he and his group are doing an outstand- 
ing job. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PATENT OFFICE PusHES Grassroots PLAN 

(By William A. Millen) 

A triple program, to keep the United 
States ahead in new inventions and scien- 
tific knowledge is being pushed by Commis- 
sioner of Patents Robert C. Watson. 

This comprises: 

1, Encouraging the grassroots movement 
that has recently started to stimulate inven- 
tions. Inventors’ organizations have been 
set up in some of the States and these are 
interested not only in new inventions, but 
in aiding the inventor to find a practical 
market for his product. 

2. The production of a new informative 
pamphlet to aid and guide those seeking 
patent protection. This publication, which 
can be secured from the Government Print- 
ing Office and is titled “Patents and In- 
ventions—An Information Aid for Invent- 
ors,” gives the A B C’s of applying for a 
patent, preparing an application and prose- 
cuting patent claims. 

3. Periodic displays in the Commerce De- 
partment lobby of the practical results of 
the work of inventors and of the patent 
office. Business cooperates in this and shows 
its handiwork in the form of machines, de- 
pcs and other products, results of inventive 
genius. 





IMPORTANCE STRESSED 
Commissioner Watson said yesterday: 
“In the light of world conditions, it is 

extremely important to convey the story of 
the American patent system and the func- 
tions and operations of the Patent Office to 
every person in the United States who has 
the capacity to invent.” 

Mr. Watson, a native Wash be- 
came Commissioner of Patents in 1953. He 
is the son of a patent lawyer, the late James 
A. Watson, 
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Are the American people as inventive as 
ever? The answer is “yes,” Patent Office 
officials say. 

The Patent Office is now issuing an average 
of 1,000 patents weekly. Every Tuesday at 
noon the inventors get the news. More than 
350 new applications for patents are received 
every workday. 

Recently, there has been increased activity 
in the chemical and electrical fields, in which 
inventors seek new patents. Synthetics and 
electronics, since World War II, have become 
increasingly popular. The mechanical field 
is holding its own. 

Isaac Fleischmann is Director of the Office 
of Information Services of the Patent Office, 
which is in the Department of Commerce. 
He aids in arranging the business displays 
in the lobby of that building. These present 
a case history of the patent system by the 
inventor and by the business firms. 

The Patent Office’s Official Gazette con- 
tains brief descriptions and drawings of 
patents granted. This goes to the patent 
profession, directors of research in corpora- 
tions, private business and libraries. 


INTEREST IS PRESSED 


North Dakota and Miunesota have or- 
ganized inventors’ congresses and other 
States are interested in stimulating inven- 
tions, officials said. Seattle, Wash., is or- 
ganizing an effort by business, the chamber 
of commerce and others to assist inventors 
in evaluating their inventions and providing 
contacts. This shows a healthy grassroots 
movement, officials said. 

About 1,000 patent examiners, who are 
electrical, chemical, or mechanical engineers, 
make the Patent Office system run. 

A Patent Office spokesman said anybody 
is a potential inventor. “Everyone has a 
dream of making something new. Everyone 
has a bit of innate inventiveness in him—a 
desire to improve,” he said, 





The Late Mike Benedum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
grandest men it has ever been my pleas- 
ure to know was a distinguished West 
Virginian, the late Michael] L. Benedum, 
who died on July 30 in Pittsburgh. 





Mr. Benedum was a world famous oil 


wildcatter. He extracted fabulous 
wealth from the ground. But, Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Benedum devoted a large 
part of his great wealth to helping 
others. 

Mr. Benedum was born in the little 
West Virginia town of Bridgeport. There 
his heart remained throughout a busy 
and successful life. Close associates 
estimate that he spent between $3 and 
$4 million on his hometown. Among 
his many gifts were a civic center and 
recreational area with swimming pool, 
roller and ice skating rinks, badminton 
and volleyball courts, and a children’s 
playground. 

He did not confine his philanthropy 
to his hometown. On the contrary, he 
has given generously to churches, schools 
and hospitals throughout West Virginia 
and in other States. Close associates 
estimate he helped 42 colleges through 
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scholarship funds or direct grants. He 
has helped financially over 600 students. 

One of Mr. Benedum’s last acts was 
to offer $62,500 for an addition to the 
Webster County, W. Va., hospital, pro- 
viding county residents raise a like 
amount, 

On the occasion of Mr. Benedum’s 90th 
birthday on July 16, I wrote to him con- 
gratulating him on his long and useful 
life. In answer, Mr. Benedum sent to 
me a portion of his last will which elo- 
quently outlines his philosophy of life. 
This impressive will expresses so beauti- 
fully the motives which prompted the 
many generous and unselfish acts of 
this grand old man that I insert the 
copy Mr. Benedum sent me in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

FROM THE LAST WILL AND TESTIMONY OF 

LaTE MICHAEL BENEDUM 


The disposition of a not inconsiderable 
estate is never an easy assignment. It has 
been a thorny and laborious problem for me 
because, recognizing my frailty and inade~ 
quacy, I have not been able to lose sight of 
the awesome responsibility involved. 

If I could have looked upon my material 
goods as personal property, belonging to me 
alone, my task would have been immeasur- 
ably lighter. But I have never regarded my 
possessions in that light. Providence gives 
no fee simple title to such possessions. As 
I have seen it, all of the elements of the 
earth belong to the Creator of all things, and 
He has, as a part of the divine purpose, dis- 
tributed them unevenly among His children, 
holding each relatively accountable for their 
wise use and disposition. 

I have always felt that I have been only 
a trustee for such material wealth as Provi- 
dence has placed in my hands. This trus- 
teeship has weighed heavily upon me. In 
carrying out this final responsibility of my 
stewardship, I have sought to utilize such 
wisdom and understanding of equity as the 
Creator has given me. No one with any re- 
gard for his responsibility to his God and 
his fellow man should do less. No one can 
do more. 

I will not attempt to deny that in certain 
provisions of this last will and testament, I 
have been swayed to some extent by the 
tender sentiment that I have for the land of 
my birth and by my affection for those who 
are nearer and dearer to me than life it- 
self. While I may seem to have been gen- 
erous to these loved ones who are the blood 
of my blood, I know from experience that I 
am in reality merely passing a responsibil- 
ity to them, 

The book is not closed. The responsibility 
is merely lessened and divided, It is none 
the less fearful. I hope that these loved 
ones of mine will bear with me in this last 
word of counsel, as I again remind them of 
the obligation that goes with their material 
heritage. I have unlimited confidence that 
they will be faithful to this trust. 

As I have seen it, life is but a proving 
ground where Providence tests the character 
and mettle of those He places upon the 
earth. The whole course of mortal existence 
is a series of problems, sorrows, and difficul- 
ties. If that existence be rightly conducted, 
it becomes a progress toward the fulfillment 
of human destiny. We must pass through 
the darkness to reach the light. 

Throughout my adult life, day by day 
and year by year, I have been instilled with 
the conviction that wealth cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of money, stocks, bonds, broad 
acres, or by ownership of mine and mill. 
These cannot bear testimony to the staple 
of real excellence of man or woman. Those 
who use a material yardstick to appraise 
their wealth and foolishly ne them- 
selves to be rich are objects of pity, In their 
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ignorance and misanthropic isolation, they 
suffer from shrinkage of the soul. 

All of us aspire to a higher and better 
life beyond this, but I feel that the individ- 
ual who seeks to climb the ladder alone will 
never find the way to paradise. Only those 
who sustain the faltering ones on the rungs 
above and extend a helping hand to the less 
fortunate on the rungs below, can approach 
the end with the strength of sublime faith 
and confidence. 

At the end of life each of us must face the 
great teacher that we call death. Stern, cold, 
and irresistible, it walks the earth in dread 
mystery and lays its hands upon all. The 
wealth of empires cannot stay its approach. 
As I near my rendezvous with this common 
leveler of mankind, which takes prince and 
pauper alike to the democracy of the grave, 
I do so with resignation to the will of God 
and with faith in His eternal justice. 

Life has been sweet to me—sweet in the 
loved ones that have been mine, sweet in the 
friends who have surrounded me, and re- 
warding in the opportunities that have come 
my way. I could not leave this earth with 
any degree of happiness or satisfaction if I 
felt that I had not tried to bring some of 
these joys to those less fortunate than I have 
been. 

We know not where seed my sprout. In 
the poorest and most unregarded child who 
seems to be abandoned to igorance and evil, 
there may slumber virtue, intellect and 
genius. It is our duty to sow and to nurture, 
leaving it to others to harvest the fruits of 
our efforts. 

While I am conscious that my love for the 
land that gave me birth has been an influ- 
ence in guiding the disposition of my estate, 
there are other practical reasons why I have 
favored my native State of West Virginia. 
It is not that I am unmindful or unappre- 
clative of my adopted home of Pennsylvania, 
but rather that I have sought to appraise 
and balance the needs of each and the avail- 
able potential for supplying those needs. 

I cannot close my eyes to the realistic con- 
sideration that Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania 
abound in riches, having a citizenship in 
which men of great wealth are more common 
than rare. West Virginia is in a less for- 
tunate position. There can be no question 
but that its needs are much greater than 
those of my adopted home. Consequently, in 
making specific provisions for West Virginia 
institutions, I have done so in good con- 
science, with a sense of equity and with rec- 
ognition of a responsibility to distribute my 
estate in a way that will bring the greatest 
good to the greatest number. This decision 
was not made lightly or impetuously. 

Conscious that in this codicil to my last 
will and testament, I am figuratively speak- 
ing from the grave, and that the great book 
of my account with the Creator has been 
closed beyond change or amendment, I sub- 
mit my soul to His tender mercy, and my 
memory to the generosity and compassion 
of my fellow man. 





Edward W. Hatchett: Canal Zone Am- 
bassador of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 
Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, for many months the people of 
- the United States have been reading fre- 
quent accounts in the press about dete- 
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rioration in the relations between the 
United States and the Republic of Pan- 
ama, Thus, it was with singular interest 
that I read in the August 5, 1959, issue 
of the Panama Star & Herald, the well 
known isthmian newspaper, an account 
of recent high honor extended by the 
Republic of Panama to Edward W. 
Hatchett, a prominent Canal Zone 
teacher and civil leader. 

Former residents of the isthmus who 
have watched the influence of Mr. 
Hatchett grow over the years in both the 
Canal Zone and the Republic through 
loyal former students recognize in him 
an effective ambassador of good will. 

Because of the value of such sustained 
efforts on both sides of the Canal Zone- 
Panama boundary for the betterment of 
both areas, I quote the indicated news 
story as part of these remarks: 


Zone TEACHER Is AWARDED REPUBLIC OF 
PaNAMA DECORATION—FORMER PUPIL, Now 
CABINET MINISTER, WILL PRESENT AWARD TO 
E. W. HATCHETT 


Edward W. Hatchett, well-known Canal 
Zone teacher, has been awarded the Order of 
Vasco Nufiez de Balboa by the Panama Gov- 
ernment, it was announced yesterday. 

The presentation of the decoration will 
take place Thursday at noon in the Panama 
Foreign Office. It will be made by Roberto 
Lopez Fabrega, Minister of Public Works of 
Panama. who is one of scores of Panamani- 
ans who were taught by Hatchett at Balboa 
High School. 

Hatchett’s citation sets forth his long 
years of teaching on the isthmus and his 
close association with many Panamanians 
whom he taught. 

A graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. Hatchett took his master’s de- 
great Duke University. He taught for sev- 
eral years in a high school at Durham, N.C., 
and came to the Canal Zone in 1931 as a 
teacher of mathematics at Balboa High 
School. In 1957, he was made an instructor 
in the Canal Zone Junior College. 

Hatchett is also well known in labor circles. 
He was secretary of the Canal Zone Central 
Labor Union for many years and has been 
president of that organization since Decem- 
ber 1955. He was appointed a member of 
the Canal Zone Board of Appeals in June 
1959. 





Character 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, ev- 
ery year, at the Military Academy at 
West Point, in my congressional district, 
the Association of Graduates gives three 
prizes to cadets for the best character 
sketches of graduates. 

This year the first prize was awarded 
to Cadet G. S. Livingston, 1960, for his 
essay on the character and heroic 
achievements of Gen. Jonathan M. 
Wainwright. 

This essay is of great interest to all 
and is one more testimonial to the high 
ideals, patriotism and achievements of 
the graduates and undergraduates of the 
Military Academy: 
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CHARACTER 
(By Cadet Gordon Livingston, second class, 
Company K-2) 

In the annals of professional soldiery there 
has traditionally existed a single character- 
istic desire or goal which represents the ulti- 
mate aim of each of the members of that 
profession and the basic reason for their ex- 
istence. This is victory in battle. Success 
on the field of combat has, throughout his- 
tory, remained the criterion which has es- 
tablished the stature of military leaders and 
the standard by which they are judged. To 
this general rule there are few notable ex- 
ceptions. One of these is Gen. Jonathan 
Mayhew Wainwright—a victor in defeat, 

A soldier of the old Army, Wainwright, 
after his graduation from West Point in 
1906, began his career as a cavalry officer in 
the West of his boyhood. In the trials of 
his later years he often thought back to his 
days as a troop commander chasing bandits 
on border patrol—considering this the 
greatest freedom he had ever enjoyed. Ina 
day when the Army sought versatility from 
its officers—men who could act as business- 
men, diplomats or showmen, “Skinny” 
Wainwright was simply a soldier. His claim 
to distinction was a competence in his cho- 
sen profession with an ability to inspire men 
to the limit of human endurance and be- 
yond, 

After a succession of combat staff jobs in 
World War I, he went through a series of 
peacetime assignments and schools until 
September 1940, when he was promoted to 
major general and sent to Manila to take 
command of the Philippine Division and 
keep his rendezvous with the “defeat” which 
would immortalize his name. On December 
7, 1941, he was the senior field commander 
in the Pacific under Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. Together they prepared to face the 
overwhelming advance of about 250,000 
Japanese troops with a meager force of 
19,000 U.S. Regulars and about 170,000 as- 
sorted Filipino personnel. On MacArthur's 
removal to Australia, Wainwright assumed 
command of all forces in the Philippines 
and continued the fight that comprises one 
of the great pages in American military his- 
tory. Paying the price of his country’s un- 
preparedness, he was faced with the prospect 
of fighting a slow, retrograde action along 
the Bataan peninsula to buy the necessary 
time for MacArthur to get help from the 
United States and start the counteroffensive 
which would -relieve Wainwright’s be- 
leaguered troops. This relief was not to 
come. One of the officers in his command 
spoke of the general’s conduct in this ex- 
tremity: “Near the end Wainwright was 
suffering from beriberi. Undernourishment 
had affected him so badly that he could 
barely use his right leg. Despite this, 

himself along and leaning on a 
cane, he walked aiong the roads all the time, 
inspecting the final defenses. He was the 
only general I have ever seen actually 
cheered by his men on the field of battle.” 
For 5 long months they fought their des- 
perate delaying action until at last what 
remained of the general’s command re- 
treated to the offshore island of Corregidor 
from whence they gave the world, more par- 
ticularly the rudely awakened and remorse- 
ful United States, a picture of human forti- 
tude and tenancity with few parallels in 
modern warfare and reminiscent of the 
Spartans at Thermopylae and the Texans at 
the Alamo. One correspondent on the scene 
wrote only half in jest: 


“We're the battling bastards of Bataan 
No momma, no poppa, no Uncle Sam, 

No aunts, no uncles, no nephews, no nieces, 
And nobody gives a damn.” 


Subjected to.a merciless artillery and air 
bombardment (which at one point placed 
one 500-pound 240 millimeter shell on the 
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2-square-mile island every 5 seconds for 5 
continuous hours), decimated by disease and 
malnutrition, the gallant defenders held out 
for 27 days of hell until the Japs had landed 
and pushed to within a hundred yards of 
the Malinta tunnel where Wainwright and 
the pitiful remnants of his army had at last 
been forced. Only then, in an effort to spare 
the sick and wounded men under his com- 
mand, did the weary general surrender, after 
@ last message to President Roosevelt: 

“With broken heart and head bowed in 
sadness but not in shame I report to Your 
Excellency that today I must arrange terms 
for the surrender of the fortified islands of 
Manila Bay. * * * There is a limit of hu- 
man endurance and that limit has long since 
been past, Without prospect of relief I feel 
it is my duty to my country and to my 
gallant troops to end this useless effusion of 
blood and human sacrifice. 

“If you agree, Mr. President, please say to 
the Nation that my troops and I have ac- 
complished all that is humanly possible and 
that we have upheld the best traditions of 
the United States and its Army.” ° 

On May 6, 1942, the white flag of defeat 
flew over the battered island and the ordeal 
of 39 months of brutal captivity had begun 
for the men who had already drunk so 
deeply of the cup of suffering, many of 
whom would never again see the homeland 
for which they had so heroically fought. 
During this trying and seemingly intermi- 
nable time Wainwright was again forced to 
call on all his reserves of courage and per- 
severance, this time in a different fight—the 
fight for life. During his imprisonment he 
lost some 50 pounds and at the time of the 
Jap surrender carried only 120 pounds on his 
6-foot, 2-inch frame. Constantly maltreated 
by his captors and suffering from dysentery 
and assorted other ailments, he yet lived to 
“witness the greater misfortune of my 
enemy” on September 2, 1945. And so the 
message written in the blood of her sons 
had not been lost upon America, and from 
the ruins of Corregidor had sprung the re- 
solve which found its culmination on the 
deck of the U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay 3 
long years later. 

If this was a triumph of victory, it was 
also a triumph of defeat, more especially 
the defeat of a man whose ideals of military 
devotion sustained and inspired his Nation 
in its darkest hour. The medals (CMH, 
DSM, DSC, and many others). awarded him 
by a grateful people are incidental to the 
real magnificence of his own victory—a 
soldier’s victory, which all the white flags, 
surrender articles, or personal indignities 
could not dim. 

He returned to receive the adulation of 
the American public which he so richly 
merited and so modestly accepted. At last, 
permanently weakened from the long ordeal 
he had borne with such fortitude, his frail 
body died on September 2, 1953, 8 years to 
the day after the Japanese surrender. He 
was laid to rest in the tradition of the 
Cavalry he loved, with an ordefly leading a 
riderless horse behind the coffin, boots re- 
versed in the stirrups. And now perhaps 
at least he could take his place in the old 
cavalryman’s paradise of which he had often 
sung: 


“Half-way down the trail to hell, 
In a shady meadow green, 
Are the souls of all dead troopers 
Camped near a good old-time canteen, 
And this eternal resting place 
Is known as Fiddlers Green.” 


The motto on the West Point shield to- 
day shines with a little more luster from 
the sacrifice of her loyal son. In the words 
of one of his classmates, “He did his duty 
with honor for his country.” One can ask 
no more from any man and can perhaps 
only add, with grateful heart, “Be thou at 
peace.” 
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A Letter to Bankers and Insurance 
Executives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by the Honorable STYLEs 
Brinces, entitled ‘“‘A Letter to Bankers 
and Insurance Executives—Why the Na- 
tion Needs Your Activity in Politics,” 
published in Human Events, on August 
19, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From Human Events, Aug. 19, 1959] 


A LETTER TO BANKERS AND INSURANCE EXECU- 
TIVES—WHY THE NATION NEEDS Your Ac- 
TIVITY IN POLITICS 


(By the Honorable STyLes BripcEs) 


In recent months various corporations 
have announced their intention of becoming 
active in politics. Programs have been es- 
tablished to encourage employees to register 
and work for the party of their choice. 
Political activity once frowned upon by many 
corporations as too controversial is now be- 
ing accepted as one of the civic responsibili- 
ties of Americans. 

Intelligence has recently been received 
from the great metropolitan centers of the 
United States that insurance and banking 
institutions are also becoming concerned 
with the importance of political activity on 
the part of their employees. 

It seems clear that the votes of the great 
numbers of blue and white collar workers 
offer the only hope of balancing the various 
political pressure groups including the ex- 
tremes of the labor movement. 

It is encouraging, therefore, that bankers 
and insurance men have determined to dis- 
card the ancient antipathy toward politics 
which has characterized these professions 
and are launching a program to protect the 
public interest. This is a very laudable ac- 
tivity and in the words of Shakespeare: 

“Tis a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” 

While the grand master plan for political 
activity is being designed, however, politics 
continues as usual in Washington, D.C. It 
is for this reason that I am writing to you, 

It happens that the most vital problems 
which face our Nation at this time concern 
matters which lie within your domain of 
special competence. Never before has your 
guidance and sound advice been so des- 
perately needed by our legislators. 

The problems of inflation, deficit financ- 
ing, interest rates, the role of the Federal 
Reserve System and the question of gold 
supply, et al, are complex and confusing to 
the average Senator and Congressman. 

Crackpot plans and panaceas are being 
daily advocated by those who little realize 
that most of their suggestions have in the 
past caused economic collapse of civiliza- 
tions. All too often those who are unin- 
hibited by the facts grab the spotlight and 
get the publicity. 

May I respectfully submit to the banking 
and insurance fraternity, therefore, a list of 
items now pending before the councils of our 
Government, which need immediate, aggres- 
sive and enthusiastic attention by men like 
yourselves who are experts in the field: 
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1. The President and the Treasury De- 
partment have requested permission of the 
Congress to remove the fixed interest rates 
on Government borrowings. 

Demagogues have attempted to make this 
request appear as an insidious conspiracy 
against the “little man” and for the bene- 
fit of the Wall Street bankers’ vested 
interests. 

It is clear to you that if we are to have a 
free economy, we must maintain a free 
money market. Government bonds must be 
sold on the basis of their safety and their 
yield and must compete for the purchaser’s 
dollar with other investments available. 
Accordingly, interest rates in a free society 
can never be fixed by anyone except the 
prospective buyer. 

It would be very helpful if bankers and 
insurance executives would testify to this 
fundamental, economic truth before the va- 
rious committees of Congress concerned 
with the problem. 

It would be a great public service if 
bankers and insurance men all over the coun- 
try communicated with their local, State 
and Federal representatives and dispelled 
the smokescreen of socialistic propaganda 
on this subject. 

This question of interest rates is immedi- 
ate and pending business before the Con- 
gress. 

How many of your colleagues have made 
their feelings known? How many of your 
correspondent banks have been actively re- 
cruited in this struggle? 

Certainly Congressmen WiLsuR MILLS and 
RicHAaRD SIMPSON, of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and Senators Harry Brrp 
and JOHN WILLIAMs, of the Senate Finance 
Committee, would appreciate a statement 
of your views. 

There is still time to be effective, but 
there is no time to be leisurely. 

Every sizable community in the United 
States has some type of banking and in- 
surance facility. In addition to providing 
a repository for the funds of the people 
and financing local projects, do you agree 
that your profession has some responsibility 
for the economic education of your cus- 
tomers? 

If so, haven't we reached the time when 
local bankers and insurance brokers should 
be organized on a national basis in order to 
carry the message of the importance of 
fiscal solvency throughout their commun- 
ities? 

Is it not desirable for local bankers and 
insurance men to utilize every opportunity 
before the service clubs, fraternal organiza- 
tions and civic meetings to emphasize the 
present dangers of irresponsible and social- 
istic monetary and fiscal policies? 

Is it not necessary for informed people 
like you to tell the parents of your com- 
munity what is being done to the legacy of 
their children? 

In modernization programs of banking and 
insurance institutions, in which the business 
machines play such a large part, have you 
allowed finance to become so impersonal 
that the customer has ceased to be a man 
and is merely a number? 

The traditional and honored role of eco- 
nomic counselor and adviser to the local 
community must not be lost by bankers in 
the whirring of electronic machines. 

2. It has been said that, “Those who know 
better should say so.” 

Officials of financial and insurance institu- 
tions do not normally write letters to the 
editor; but who else is to challenge the 
fallacious schemes which are proposed daily 
in both editorial and news columns by per- 
sons who are generally unqualified and ill 
equipped to speak on monetary and fiscal 
matters? 

A recent editorial in the St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times, for example, advocated the 
hackneyed, repudiated theory of escalation 
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clauses for Government bonds. This would 
provide that Government bonds at maturity 
would be redeemed for face value plus a sum 
equal to the amount of inflation which had 
occurred since the date of issuance. 

To those who have difficulty with thinking 
this proposal might have some appeal: 
Should it go unchallenged in the public 
press; or should the bankers and insurance 
executives of Florida, independently and col- 
lectively, register their professional opinion 
concerning such an absurd proposition? 

It is difficult to select at random a metro- 
politan newspaper without finding some 
items of false economics to which the bank- 
ers and insurance men of America should 
address themselves. 

3. At the present time an assault is being 
aimed at the Federal Reserve System in an 


attempt to use this agency as an instrument - 


to promote cheap money and easy credit. 

The scheme is patently preposterous, but 
how will the people of America ever know 
unless professionals like yourselves inform 
them? 

4. There is presently an organized cam- 
paign to promote a little inflation. 

Left-wing economists and socialistic poli- 
ticians are trying to convince the public that 
creeping inflation is inevitable, necessary, 
and desirable. 

Yet, with blatant intellectual dishonesty, 
they add that this inflation will be con- 
trolled at a level of from 2 to 4 percent a 
year. 

Obviously, if inflation is inevitable, once 
it starts spiraling it cannot be controlled at 
any annual percentage level. The ultimate 
reckoning of creeping inflation has always 
been collapse and chaos. 

Only the bankers and insurance men of 
America are in a position to inform the 
people as to hazards of the weird economic 
propositions with which we are being bom- 
barded daily. 

May I emphasize that in no way do I advo- 

. cate your activities be characterized as par- 
tisan politics. Your professional colleagues 
throughout the Nation belong to both great 
political parties. 

In the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the U.S. Congress, there are many 
Members from both political parties who 
realize the importance of the matters which 
we are here discussing. Unfortunately, they 
are not in the majority. However, they have 
steadfastly opposed irresponsible fiscal pro- 
posals. These individuals need all the sup- 
port and assistance which you can give them. 

National solvency and sound fiscal policies 
transcend partisan politics. They are not 
legitimate matters of debate. They are mat- 
ters of fact. They have been established by 
the entire history of man’s social and eco- 
nomic organization. 

Eventually our survival may depend upon 
the action we take in respect to these 
problems. 

Other nations of the world such as Japan, 
Argentina, Germany, Great Britain, France 
and, in fact, the entire European Economic 
Community have awakened to the necessity 
for putting their fiscal houses in order. 

As members of the banking and insur- 
ance professions you now have the strategic 
opportunity to be of inestimable service to 
the Nation and to the world. 

Please assert yourself now and speak out 
with vigor and authority before it is too 
late. 

(Sryies Brinces, of New Hampshire, is the 
ranking Republican Membrr of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, ranking Republican member of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, and a mem- 
ber of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee. His most recent article to appear in 
Human Events was “The American Heritage,” 

June 3, 1959.) 
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Progress on White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the de- 
signing of a more effective program to 
provide ever greater opportunities for 
our youth is a major challenge confront- 
ing the Nation. 

As we recall, President Eisenhower 
directed that a Sixth White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth be held 
in March 1960. This golden anniversary 
conference, scheduled to be held here in 
Washington from March 27 to April 2, 
1960, has been called the greatest single 
undertaking of our time in behalf of our 
young people. Bringing together some 
7,000 delegates from all over the Nation, 
it will provide a springboard for a con- 
certed attack on virtually every question 
that effects the well-being of the next 
generation and hope for a more reward- 
ing tomorrow. It has as its stated pur- 
pose the promotion of opportunities for 
children and youth in order for them to 
realize their full potential for a creative 
life in freedom and dignity. 

We remember that this forward-look- 
ing program had its beginning back in 
1908, when Theodore Dreiser and James 
West called on President Theodore 
Roosevelt to discuss the plight of or- 
phaned children. So impressed was the 
President that on Christmas Day he per- 
sonally addressed 200 invitations re- 
questing people from all over the country 
to attend a White House Conference in 
January, of 1909. 

Recognizing the importance of a sound 
program to improve the outlook for the 
Nation’s youth—its most valuable re- 
source—it is gratifying to note that pro- 
gress is going forward on the conference, 
designed to deal with the major problems 
and challenges in this field. 

I am particularly happy, also, to note 
that not only the State governments, but 
also a substantial number of organiza- 
tions throughout the United States are 
participating in the conference. 

Recently, I was pleased to have for- 
warded to me a copy of the Conference 
Reporter, outlining the latest steps of 
progress. Well realizing that this task 
of brightening the outlook for the Na- 
tion’s youth is a challenge of deep con- 
cern to all of us, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts from this publica- 
tion printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ADoPTs PROGRAM 
STRUCTURE AND DELEGATE QuoTas 
FORMAT STRESSES FLEXIBILITY 
The overall program structure adopted by 
the executive committee for the 1960 con- 
ference expresses two important aims: (1) 


To achieve interdisciplinary treatment of 
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conference theme and material; (2) to make 
it possible for people to meet and discuss, 
and to reach findings or conclusions in 
small, intimate groups. 

Action of the executive committee at its 
May 7-8 meeting in Washington made official 
the following specific features of the pro- 
gram format: 

A plenary session will open the confer- 
ence on the evening of Sunday, March 27. 

Each morning theseafter, 5 concurrent 
theme assemblies will open the day’s ses- 
sions, each assembly accommodating from 
1,000 to 1,500 delegates. The theme assem- 
blies will permit development of major as- 
pects of the conference theme, the issues 
and challenges. 

Specific aspects of conference content will 
be introduced daily at 20 concurrent forums 
for 350 delegates each. The forums will in- 
clude panel presentations and floor discus- 
sions dealing with facts, findings, and issues. 
They will be the flexible unit of the con- 
ference structure, providing for a two-way 
flow of thinking from theme assembly to 
work group and return. 

The work group will afford the delegates 
their best opportunity for continuous par- 
ticipation—deliberation, discussion, and de- 
bate. There will be more than 200 work 
groups meeting each day. A maximum of 
30 delegates will be preregistered for each 
of these work groups on an interdisciplinary 
basis and members will continue to meet in 
the same work group throughout 5 days. 

In work groups delegates will reach find- 
ings and arrive at conclusions. When 10 
work groups meet together as a forum, they 
will reconcile conflicts, sharpen distinctions, 
and reach majority and minority viewpoints. 

The program committee headed by Dr. 
Philip S. Barba of Philadelphia was respon- 
sible for formulating details of the program 
structure. 

NATIONWIDE QUOTAS ANNOUNCED 


The executive committee has approved 
plans for quotas which will govern distribu- 
tion of 7,000 invitations to the White House 
conference, March 27-—April 2, 1960, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

State committees have been allotted a total 
of 2,900 delegates. National organizations 
will share 1,700 invitations. In addition, 600 
invitations will be assigned to public offi- 
cials, including members of the Cabinet, 
Congress, the Supreme Court, and Govern- 
ors. International guests will receive 500 
invitations. The balance will be allocated 
to Federal Government representatives, 
members of the working press, the Presi- 
dent’s National Committee and its subcom- 
mittees. 

The plan for State participation, approved 
by the executive committee at its May 7- 
8 meeting in Washington, is as follows: 

“States will each be allocated a* minimum 
quota of 20, and the remainder of the quota 
of 2,900 for State committees will be allo- 
cated on the basis of the population of each 
State as a percentage of the population of 
the United States.” 

(See p. 7 for a chart of State quotas.) 

This plan was based on a recommenda- 
tion of the National Council of State Com- 
mittes, headed by Dr. Donald 8S. Howard, 
of Los Angeles, a member of the President’s 
National Committee. 

The national organization allotment of 
1,700 invitations will be distributed as fol- 
lows: 

Each organization in the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations on Children and Youth 
will receive a minimum of two invitations. 
In addition, 300 will be reserved for youth 
representatives from 16 through 21, and an- 
other 200 for young adults from 21 through 
30. The remainder of the 1,700 organization 
invitations will be distributed on a formula 
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that takes into consideration organization 
size and relation to conference theme, 
State youth quotas 

In a recent memorandum to the chairman 
of every State committee, Dr. Howard ex- 
plains the policy regarding youth delegates 
from the States as follows: 

“Because of the importance attached to 
participation of youth in the forthcoming 
conference, State committees have been 
asked to assure attendance of at least 400 
young persons (aged 16 through 20).” This 
would represent 14 percent of each State 
committee quota. 

“Although it is suggested that ‘youths’ be 
interpreted as young persons aged 16 through 
20, it is recognized that a State committee 
may want to nominate particularly outstand- 
ing young persons even if under 16 years of 
age. Similarly, a State committee may also 
want to include in its youth quota a person 
of 21 or more who may actually be serving 
as @ leader of young people, such as the 
president of a student body at a college 
or university.” 


Criteria for delegates 


The President’s National Committee has 
urged that participants in the conference oe 
“broadly representative of the citizens of the 
United States. 

To achieve this end, State committees are 
urged to take into account a balance among 
and between: 

(1) Youth and adults (as described above). 

(2) Lay and professional persons. 

(3) Men and women. 

(4) Persons from rural and urban areas. 

(5) Representation from various racial or 
other minority groups. 

(6) Representation of business or industry 
and organized labor. 


ACTION : STATE BY STATE 


Alaska: Dr. R. Roland Armstrong, chair- 
man, reports five committee members ap- 
pointed in State. Governor being asked 
to appoint cochairman for Juneau. Each 
State agency asked to name resource person 
to provide guidelines fer Alaska study. 

California: 300 town meetings to be held 
throughout State as a result of Governor’s 
call for citizen participation, Each town 
meeting asked to submit findings and recom- 
mendations to Governor by October 8. 

Fact book for committee being prepared 
by 11 State departments. 

San Francisco mayor calling meeting of 
youth from all junior and senior high 
schools, to follow meeting of Governor’s 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth in September. 

Colorado: County commissioners desig- 
nated ex officio members of county commit- 
tees. 

District. of Columbia: Causes of family 
irresponsibility being analyzed by special 
subcommittee consisting of judge, educator, 
doctor, social worker, lawyer, youth repre- 
sentatives, and laymen. - ‘ 

Florida: Committee working for 100 per- 
cent participation of every State voluntary 
organization as follows: a copy of Topic 
Guide goes to liaison person of each State 
organization, suggesting that organization 
conduct study in area of special interest, 
utilizing local chapters and branches. Re- 
ports of such studies to be included in State 
Committee's final report. 

Same procedure being followed with de- 
partments of State government and State 
and regional offices of Federal Government. 

Hawaii: Values and ideals receiving spot- 
light, with philosophers, psychologists, 
sociologists, educators, and laymen taking 
part in preliminary study. 

Illinois: Countywide surveys seeking to de- 
termine effect of cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic changes on growth and development 
of children. 

Solid background facts provided to every 
county committee through “working papers” 
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prepared by leading authorities within 
framework of factfinding committees. 

Item from Illinois “working papers”: “It 
is more important, in many respects, for the 
people of a community to be informed about 
the facts locally, than to.have made a study 
of national trends.” 7 

Indiana: Richard Emery, chairman, re- 
ports that State legislature has voted finan- 
cial support to Indiana Council for Children 
and Youth and its program * * * Conference 
held May 13 in Indianapolis. 

Eighteen regional workshops and hearings 
to be held throughout State. 

Iowa: Youth employment reported as a pri- 
ority concern. * * * Vocational guidance and 
training programs being studied. * * * New 
services to migratory youth developed 
through State Youth Employment Service to 
be described in State report. 

Louisiana: Louisiana Social Welfare Asso- 
ciation cooperating fully with State commit- 
tee. Each of association’s 10 regions to spon- 
sor workshop focusing on areas of study 
established by State factfinding committees. 
Local members of all statewide organizations 
to be included in these workshops. 

Key persons for conference interpretation 
work appointed in five main regions of State. 
All newspaper, television and radio material 
channeled through these representatives, 
with effective results reported. 

Maryland: “Little’ White House confer- 
ence to be held before. mid-September at 
University of Maryland. 

Massachusetts: Committee (Dr. Martha M. 
Eliot, chairman) held its first meeting June 
12 in Boston with Governor delivering per- 
sonal greetings. 

Michigan: Detroit Free Press ran series of 
seven major feature articles, tying in local 
problems of children and youth with themes 
and topics of national White House Con- 
ference. 

Minnesota: Every mayor in State has re- 
ceived questionnaire asking local communi- 
ties for information about services to chil- 
dren and youth. Results of survey will make 
up part of Minnesota's conference report. 

Missouri: Colleges playing important role: 
Directors of departments of sociology, psy- 
chology, philosophy, home economics, etc., 
formed into special committee. White House 
Conference topics will receive focus in dis- 
cussions, papers, theses throughout next 
year’s classroom study. 

New Jersey: Outline for county committees 
developed by State committee offers prac- 
tical suggestions for those working through 
county units, 

Ohio: Will hold State conference on chil- 
dren and youth November 19 on Ohio State 
University campus in Columbus, open to 
general public. 

Oklahoma: Five State colleges in different 
parts of State to be scenes for regional meet- 
ings, cosponsored by State committees and 
colleges. 

Representatives from all high schools, both 
public and private, will attend youth confer- 
ence in fall to report on activities and make 
recommendations to State committee. 

Directors of community council through- 
out State serving as cochairmen of commit- 
tee on change. 

Oregon: Special committee formed to es- 
tablish criteria for selection of State’s 38 
delegates to conference. 

Puerto Rico: Individual members of Puerto 
Rico’s committee will make personal visits to 
local committees for consulation. 

South Carolina: All statewide studies com- 
pleted and brought to State committee by 
May 1; one of first States to finish this phase 
of conference preparation. 

South Dakota: Special subcommittee mak- 
ing basic study of State’s migrants, with re- 
spect to problems of children and youth. 

Mr. Don Rasmussen, chairman, cited in 
McCall's for outstanding achievement in field 
of education. 
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Texas: All junior and senior high schools 

throughout State will be surveyed through 
questionnaires prepared by the State’s youth 
participation committee. Results will play 
part in Governor’s meeting and in State re- 
port. 
Six hundred twenty-five Texas newspapers 
carried questionnaire for State interpretation 
commitee, seeking response from all regard- 
ing areas of concern. Replies will go to Gov- 
ernor’s office. 

Texas anticipates that 1 million citizens of 
State will be involved in preparation for 
White House Conference. 

Utah: 700 letters sent to organizations, 
youth groups, individuals, inviting them to 
participate in conference planning. 

State department of education has loaned 
its director of health, physical education, 
and recreation to serve as executive secretary 
for Utah White House Conference planning. 

Wyoming: The Governor has scheduled 
State white house conference to be held in 
Cheyenne latter part of August. 


MATERIAL COMING FROM NATIONWIDE SOURCES 


Reports and papers on a wide variety of 
professional and lay activities are reaching 
Conference headquarters from many sources. 
The following suggests the type of material 
already received or forthcoming: 

1. A first report on findings of “Project 
Talent” is expected in time for the Confer- 
ence. This project was planned and is di- 
rected by Dr. John C. Flanagan, professor of 
psychology, University of Pittsburgh, and 
President, American Institute for Research 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Objectives: a profile of the 
abilities, skills, and interests of half a mil- 
lion American youngsters in grades 9 through 
12, and—over a period of 20 years—a record 
of how they use their abilities, develop their 
skills and pursue their interests. 

2. The Child Welfare League of America 
will soon publish a book-length report on 
its monumental study of adoption and fos- 
ter-home placement. Findings from this 
major study will be available to the White 
House Conference. 

3. The National Council of Girl Scouts and 
the National Council of Boy Scouts have re- 
cently completed comprehensive studies of 
youngsters in the age range served by Scout 
programs, and of youth leaders. 

4. Through their education division, the 
Seventh Day Adventists are conducting in 
this country an experiment already run off 
with success in Japan. It is a method for 
making work experience an integral part of 
education from the elementary level. The 
objective is to teach values and ideals 
through personal experience of the satisfac- 
tions that come with doing a job and doing 
it well. 

5. The World Federation for Mental Health 
is organizing’ the First World Mental Health 
Year (1960) and Dr. Frank Fremont-Smith, 
cochairman of the International Committee, 
reports that preliminary reports on studies 
relating to children and youth will be availa- 
ble to the White House Conference. 

6. “Delinquent Behavior,” a recently pub- 
lished report of the National Education 
Association’s juvenile delinquency project, 
will provide background for the study of 
problems in this field. 

7. The National Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers has contributed 
studies of experiments in delinquency pre- 
vention. 

8. The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith has sent in reports of field studies in 
prejudice and desegregation. 

9. From the American Jewish Committee 
have come “Prejudice and Your Child” and 
“The Fears Men Live By.” 

10. The American Heart Association has 
contributed an interim report of a pilot proj- 
ect in vocational counseling for children 
with heart disease. 
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11. Astudy of major problems affecting the 
education of the mentally retarded has come 
from the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. 

12. “Child Protective Services in the 
United States’ gives a nationwide survey pre- 
pared by the American Humane Association. 

138. The American Social Hygiene Associ- 
ation’s researches on adolescent sexual be- 
havior, now under way, will be available be- 
fore the Conference. 

14. A survey of educational systems by the 
National Congress of PTA’s will also be avail- 
able. 


NEW WHC LEAFLET OFF THE PRESS 


A first printing of the new pocket-size 
White House Conference information piece 
came off the press the end of May. Oopies 
already have been distributed to State Com- 
mittees, national organizations and others. 

The leaflet describes the themes and pur- 
poses of the Golden Anniversary Conference, 
explains its history, how it is organized and 
who will attend. It gives points for partici- 
pation and lists the names of members of 
the President’s National Committee. 

A second printing has been scheduled. 

FINANCE DIRECTOR APPOINTED 


Ephraim R. Gomberg, Executive Director 
for the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, hag an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Eugene 
Hotaling as Finance Director. 

In making the appointment, Mr. Gomberg 
said, “The Finance Committee has specifi- 
cally recommended the creation of this posi- 
tion in view of the very substantial propor- 
tion of Conference cost that must be met 
through private rather than Government 
sources.” 

Dr. Hotaling brings a wide background of 
experience in the field of business adminis- 
tration and fund raising to the White House 
Conference staff. For the past 2 years, he 
was affiliated with the Cancer Institute at 
Miami, Fla., and the United Pund of 
Dade County. 

STUDIES TO PROVIDE HOMEWORK FOR DELEGATES 


Before attending conference sessions in 
Washington next March, each delegate will 
have a chance to brief himself thoroughly on 
background data and points of view relevant 
to the conference program. 

This homework will reach the delegate in 
the form of working papers, reports and vol- 
umes being prepared on recommendations of 
the Committee on Studies, headed by Dr. Eli 
Ginzberg, professor of economics at Colum- 
bia University’s Graduate School of Business. 

Each conference delegate will receive, when 
he registers, a working paper prepared for 
use of the work group in which he is en- 
rolled. There will be about 50 working pa- 
pers, each relevant to the topic of four or 
five work groups. Each paper will deal with 
specific, concrete and factual data, designed 
to serve as resource material for work group 
discussions. Specisiists in a variety of fields 
will write these papers. 

As further background material, the data- 
gathering now in process by State commit- 
tees will be compiled and edited in a single, 
digest volume. It will give a nationwide 
picture of conditions affecting children and 
youth today. 

Similarly, the work of national organiza- 
tions, as reflected in the materials they are 
forwarding to conference headquarters, will 
be put into a summary report volume. This 
will record and evaluate what lay and pro- 
fessional organizations have done during the 
past 10 years in all fields relevant to the 
conference. 

Por further homework, the Studies Com- 
mittee has planned a prospectus of research 
recommendations for the coming decade, 
which will-be prepared as part of the general 
summary of the conference. 
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Dr. Ginzberg and his committee will take 
responsibility for compiling three additional 
volumes of background papers—essentially 
philosophical in nature—to be written by 
authorities In various fields. These volumes 
will deal with “Perspectives,” “Trends” and 
“Issues,” and will round out the delegate’s 
study in approaching the conference. 

September 1 hase been set as the target 
date for receiving all studies source ma- 
terial, so as to provide adequate time for 
editing and printing the mass of data prior 
to the opening of the conference. 

STATES LIST THEIR PRIORITY CONCERNS 


As the State committees go about the task 
of preparing for the 1960 White House con- 
ference, they have been reporting the prob- 
lems relating to children and youth that 
concern them most. 

Lists of such priority concerns have come 
from 24 States: Alaska, Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Dlinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming, and from 
Puerto Rico and American Samoa. 

The concern most frequently mentioned 
is the treatment, rehabilitation, and educa- 
tion of handicapped children, be they phys- 
ically handicapped, emotionally disturbed, 
mentally ill or retarded. Seventeen States 
and Puerto Rico have listed this as a priority 
concern. 

Juvenile delinquency ranks almost as high 
among major problems. Fifteen States and 
Puerto Rico have mentioned their concern 
with delinquency prevention and with the 
need for improving legislation and law en- 
forcement, court procedures, social services, 
and correctional institutions. Four States 
have also listed specifically the growing 
number of unwed teenage mothers and the 
rising venereal disease rate among teenagers 
as aspects of delinquency. 

Next in frequency of mention is the need 
to expand employment opportunities for 
middie-adolescents and to improve guidance 
services and vocational training, especially 
for school dropouts. 

Education is the fourth high-priority con- 
cern among the States reporting. Eleven 
States and Puerto Rico are interested in bet- 
ter schools for all mental leavels. Five more 
States want particularly to provide a greater 
challenge to gifted children. 

In 10 States the expansion and improve- 
ment of welfare services has a high priority. 
For many States this means especially more 
day-care facilities for the children of work- 
ing mothers, more homemaking services and 
family-counseling services to maintain and 
strengthen family life, improved adoption 
and foster-placement procedures. 

Other State priority concerns include the 
strengthening of religious and spiritual life, 
greater recreation facilities, the special needs 
of migrant children and minority-group chil- 
dren, community and schoo! health services, 
and school libraries. 

COUNCIL OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH ANNOUNCES ROSTER 
OF MEMBERS 
Any national organization having a major 

interest, emphasis, or concern in children 

and youth and wishing to participate in the 

Golden Anniversary White House Conference 

on Children and Youth is urged to commu- 

nicate with the Council of National Organi- 
gations on Children and Youth, Mr. Robert 

E. Bondy, chairman, room 300, 345 East 46th 

Street, New York 17. 

Organizations are reminded that Septem- 
ber 1 is the target date for completing the 
roster of council membership. 

Those that have joined but have not yet 
designated an official representative are 
urged to do so immediately. 


August 17 


With this issue the Conference Reporter 
begins an alphabetical listing of the na- 
tional organizations which have qualified 
for membership in the council and have des- 
ignated their official representative: 

AFL-CIO Community Service Activities. 

Allergy Foundation of America. 

American Academy for Cerebral Palsy. 

American Academy of Pediatrics. 

American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

American Association of Instructors of the 


Blind. 

American Association for Jewish Educa- 
tion. 

American Association on Mental Defi- 
ciency. 


American Association of University 
Women. 

American Baptist Convention, Board of 
Education and Publication. 

American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

American Camping Association. 

American College of Chest Physicians. 

American College Health Association. 

American College of Osteopathic Surgeons. 

American Correctional Association. 

American Dental Association. ~ 

American Dietetic Association. 

American Educational Research Associa- 
tion (NEA). 

American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion. 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

American Foundation for the Blind. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Hearing Society. 

American Heart Association. 

American Home Economics Association. 

American Humane Association. 

American Institute of Family Relations. 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. 

American Legion National Child Welfare 
Division. 

American Library Association. 

American National Red Cross. 

American Nurses’ Association. 





With Fingers Crossed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very timely editorial 
which appeared in the Chelsea Record, 
Chelsea, Mass., on August 11, 1959: 

WITH FINGERS CROSSED 


The national head of the American Legion 
didn’t think Khrushchev should be invited 
to visit the United States. Other prominent 
men also expressed disapproval. 

At no time in history was such an ex- 
change of amenities conducted under such 
wierd circumstances. The project is greeted 
by all informed Americans with fingers 
crossed. They do not propose to overlook 
the fact that the Kremlin boss is guilty of 
gross international crimes and that he con- 
tinually promises his followers that the 
United States shall be eventually brought 
under the Communist yoke. 

Very likely the Kremlin bosses also have 
their fingers crossed but in a different 
mood—that of sardonic satisfaction over 
what they hope to convert into a diplomatic 
coup. They probably depend upon a good- 
natured handshaking exhibition to soften up 
American opinion, 
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Landrum-Griffin Bill Would Punish Many 
for Guilt of Few 


SPEECH 


HON. DENVER D. HARGIS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. HARGIS. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
“no” on the Landrum-Griffin bill, which 
@ majority of my House colleagues saw 
fit to approve as a substitute for the 
committee’s labor reform bill. It is my 





personal conviction that this bill caters. - 


to industry and big business, and is 
strictly unfair to the rank-and-file 
laboring man. I promised my con- 
stituents I would vote for a bill designed 
to correct the abuses found in a few of 
the labor unions, but not for a bill which 
would inflict unjust punishment on those 
fine citizens of our working class who are 
trying to make an honest living: by the 
sweat of their brow. I kept that promise. 

A long and hard-fought battle, 
stretching over Many years, gave organ- 
ized labor the right to arbitrate and 
negotiate for a higher standard of living. 
Are we prepared to live with our con- 
sciences if we now turn around and take 
these rights away from them? 

I feel certain that all of my distin- 
guished colleagues who voted “no” on 
the Landrum-Griffin bill share my own 
sincere desire to rid organized labor of 
racketeering and corruption—and feel 
just as strongly about it as any of the 
Members who cast their vote in favor of 
this bill. But I refuse to believe that 
this can be accomplished only by strip- 
ping union members of their legitimate 
rights—rights earned and _ enforced 
through peaceful and democratic 
methods practiced in all free nations. 

I want no part in setting a precedent 
for harsh, restrictive Government inter- 
ference in the private and internal affairs 


of labor unions. There will never be a’ 


time when honest and just union func- 
tions should be endangered and curtailed 
by unjust Government action. We 
should not punish organized labor for all 
time to come because a few men have 
violated the faith of the labor union 
members, as well as the entire American 
population. If we operated on this basis, 
we would be equally justified in effecting 
governmental action to control the pri- 
vate and internal affairs of business and 
industry, where the misdeeds of a very 
few men also have resulted in widespread 
notoriety. 

Another reason for my opposition to 
the Landrum-Griffin bill is my firm belief 
that its passage by the House may well 
destroy all chances of enacting any labor 
reform legislation during this session of 
Congress. The Senate, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, already has approved a far 
less restrictive bill. If they reverse this 
decision, even under almost unbearable 
pressure from outside sources, the Mem- 
bers of this distinguished body will leave 
themselves wide open to charges of 

. Our Nation may have to wait 
another year for labor reform, and the 
gangsters and hoodlums will laugh up 
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their sleeves, free to continue their cor- 
rupt practices. 

I do not feel that the backers of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill can honestly state 
that their only goal was to rid the unions 
of racketeering. Too many sections of 
the bill show total disregard for the 
hard-earned rights and privileges of the 
plain, honest, everyday, rank-and-file 
workmen who make up the backbone of 
the labor movement, and have done 
their earnest best to give organized labor 
the highly respected status it enjoys 
today—at least with thinking people 
everywhere who pay more attention to 
the good record of the many than they 
do to the bad record and bad reputation 
of a corrupt and arrogant few. 

I want to emphasize to my many 
friends in business and industry that I 
would be just as adamant about refusing 
to vote for, or condone, any legislation 
aimed at undue interference in the law- 
ful operations of business and industry. 

It seems that. too many people have 
forgotten that each of the three—labor, 
business, and industry—need each other 
to exist, and legislation aimed at de- 
stroying one can end by injuring all 
three. 

I do not want labor legislation calcu- 
lated to help put the economy of the 
Nation on a level where a few get rich, 
and the others get poorer. We cannot 
move back into the 19th century, po- 
litically or economically, any more than 
we could do it scientifically. This is leg- 
islation that deals with the bread and 
butter of millions of Americans, and it 
most certainly should be designed for 
20th century living. 

I ask the people of my home district 
in Kansas to judge me solely on this 
basis—that I consider legislation on its 
merits, and I do not vote in response to 
pressure from either side—but only on 
my personal conviction that the way I 
am voting is in the best interest of this 
great Nation. I firmly believe that if 
the Landrum-Griffin bill becomes law, 
we have betrayed organized labor to sat- 
isfy vested interests—and it will be 
something we will live to regret. 

I certainly hope that House-Senate 
conferees will be able to present us with 
@ just and equitable bill that will put an 
end to corrupt labor practices without 
doing massive harm to the entire labor 
movement, 





Poland Is Thorn to Soviets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS zs 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today inserting in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp what I consider to be one of the 
best analyses of the situation in central 
Europe, particularly regarding Poland, 
that I have seen in a long time by any 
American correspondent. This article 
appeared in the Chicago Sun-Times on 
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August 17 and was written by one of the 
Nation’s outstanding foreign correspond- 
ents, Miss Marguerite Higgins. 

I call attention to this article because 
it points out so graphically what I have 
said here on this floor om many occa- 
sions: that America’s real secret weapon 
in containing the Soviet Union’s plans 
for spreading international communism; 
and preventing world war ITI is our abil- 
ity to keep the captive nations of Eu- 
rope at least spiritually on our side, even 
though today, against their will, they are 
forced to be ruled by Communist regimes. 

Miss Higgins makes it clear that the 
only reason the Soviet Union has not 
touched off world war III is because 
Khrushchev and the Kremlin leaders 
know that they cannot count on the peo- 
ple of these captive nations for any sub- 
stantial support, even though the puppet 
Communist governments in these nations 
may profess their loyalty to Moscow. 

It is my sincere belief that Miss Hig- 
gins’ penetrating analysis of the situa- 
tion in Poland makes even more appro- 
priate the resolution which I introduced 
last week in this House, calling for the 
Congress of the United States to reaffirm 
its belief that the captive nations must 
be given full freedom through peaceful 
means before there can be any lasting 
peace in Europe. 

In view of this article, I renew my plea 
to this Congress that we adopt the reso- 
lution which would call upon President 
Eisenhower to make it clear to Nikita 
Khrushchev when he comes to this coun- 
try that the West must continue to 
view all Soviet foreign policy moves with 
suspicion so long as the Kremlin insists 
on keeping these captive nations of Eu- 
rope behind the Iron Curtain against 
their will. 

While Miss Higgins describes primarily 
the situation in Poland, I am confident 
that the people of Lithuania, Estonia, 
Latvia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria would undoubtedly 
display the same spirit in the cause of 
freedom as the Poles if they had the op- 
portunity. 

Miss Higgins’ article follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Aug. 17, 1959] 
. POLAND Is THORN TO SOVIETS 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 





Warsaw, PoLtanp.—A Scandinavian diplo- . 


+ mat who witnessed the outpouring of pro- 


American emotion during Vice President 
Nrxon’s stay in Poland had these comments: 

“This demonstration was the final proof 
to me of something I have long suspected. 
It is this: If a war broke out tomorrow be- 
tween the Soviet Union and America, the 
Russians would have no other course but to 
immediately put all of Poland under Red 
army occupation. Despite their Communist 
leaders, the feelings of the Polish people 
would make this country a liability, not a 
help, in any Soviet conflict with your coun- 
try.” 

AN EXCLAMATION POINT 

And in the opinion of an impressive num- 
ber of neutralist observers in this part of 
the world, what is true of Poland is also true, 
though to a lesser degree, of large sections of 
Communist-dominated Eastern Europe. 

The bold, almost disconcerting floods of 
pro-Western. sentiments that greeted Nrron 
in Warsaw were but the exclamation point 
to the conclusions on this score that have 
been building for some time, 
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The Hungarian revolt, the explosions in 
East Germany and Poland itself have helped 
to form these opinions, 

CURTAIN FILIGREED 


Also, the Iron Curtain has become grad- 
ually an iron filigree letting in some light, 
some tourists, and permitting a few frank 
opinions to flow back and forth. So it is 
possible to see how astonishingly little all 
the years of Communist brainwashing ac- 
complished in these areas which were at- 
tached to the Soviet empire after World 
War IL 

This does not means—and this is a vital 
point—that a Communist leader such as 
Poland’s Wiadislaw Gomulka is not sincere 
in his pledge to Moscow to keep his country 
a loyal part of the Russian military pact. 
Gomulka’s pledge is sincere and is possible 
of fulfillment in times of cold war or even 
when international tension boils to its oc- 
casional moments of great crisis. 


“GOMULKA, A REALIST” 


But as another neutralist observer put it: 
“Gomulka is far too much of a hard-headed 
realist not to understand that if the issues 
were halfway clear, a country like Poland in 
any conflict between the Russians and Amer- 
icans would turn itself into a fast guerrilla 
movement snapping at the heels—and if 
possible—at the vitals of the Soviet Army. 


“RECALLS SHOWDOWN OF 1956 


“And the Russians know it, too. That’s 
why you Americans are so foolish to let 
Khrushchey bluff -you with his talk of 
rockets and sputniks. Do you know what 
deters the Russians from starting a so-called 
local war over Berlin or indeed over any- 
thing else in this part of the world? It cer- 
tainly is not just American atomic bombs. 
It’s the very real risk that the Russians, in 
the event of military showdown, might see 
Eastern Europe turn against them.” 

Short of wars, however, the historically 
difficult relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
such countries as Poland are likely to stay 
on the even keel that became the order of 
the day after the momentous showdown 
of 3 years ago between Soviet Prime Min- 
ister Nikita S. Khrushchev and Gomulka. 

It was in October 1956 that Khrushchev 
sent Soviet tanks rolling in the direction of 
Warsaw in an effort to assert Moscow’s will 
and the continued rule over Poland of Soviet 
Marshal Konstantin K. Rokossovsky. But 
in this case Gomulka’s will provéd stronger 
than Khriushchev’s. The Soviet bluff was 
calied when the Poles told them to call off 
their tanks or find themselves at war with 
the Polish people. 


MODEL OF INCONSPICUOUSNESS 


Since then the Soviet Army in Poland has 
been a model of inconspicuousness. To a 
foreigner and even to the Poles themselves 
it is hard to remember that the Russians 
are stationed in considerable force in stra- 
tegic points. For the Red army soldiers stay 
strictly to themselves. 

In Warsaw, for instance, not a single Red 
army officer or enlisted man is any longer 
to be seen on the streets. The time when 
Moscow set the pace for all things Polish 
from agriculture to architecture also has 
ended. 





Connecticut National Guard Unit Award 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the outstanding company-size unit 
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in the Connecticut National Guard is se- 
lected to receive a special award known 
as the Eisenhower trophy. It is a singu- 
lar mark of reward for the effort shown 
by members of the unit during the year 
toward proficiency and training in mili- 
tary subjects. I request unanimous con- 
sent to include a clipping from the Hart- 
ford Times on the 1959 Connecticut 
award: 

Maj. Gen. Frederick G. Reincke, state ad- 
jetant general, Monday presented headquar- 
ters and the headquarters detachment of the 
National Guard with the Eisenhower trophy, 
given annually to the best unit in the State. 

Receiving the award was Capt. William E. 
Meagher of Salem Street, Hartford, com- 
mander of the Hartford unit. It was given 
at a dress review attended by three other 
units also undergoing 2 weeks summer train- 
ing here. 

The units were headquarters battery, 1st 
Missile Battalion, 192d Artillery Regiment; 
headquarters battery, Ist Missile Battalion, 
242d Artillery Regiment; and the Connecti- 
cut Military Academy. 

The award, given by the National Guard 
Bureau, is based on training, Federal inspec- 
tion, attendance, weapons qualification and 
overall performance. 





MATS Mission, Support Our Fighting 
Forces—ATA Mission, Destroy MATS 
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Or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call to the attention of 
the House of Representatives the pres- 
sure activities of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation regarding the modernization of 
the Military Air Transport Service. In 
particular I refer to the latest paper they 
have circulated to selected persons in 
Congress opposing $30 million for the 
modernization of MATS contained in the 
Senate supplemental appropriations bill. 

In the original budget for the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force there was a request 
for $53 million to be used for the modern- 
ization of our Military Air Transport 
fleet. Largely because of the efforts of 
the Air Transport Association this re- 
quest was denied by this body and then 
the Senate. , However, it was agreed in 
the Senate that such item would be in- 
cluded in the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill. Senate amendment No. 34 to 
the supplemental appropriations does 
contain an item for the modernization of 
MATS in the amount of $30 million. 
The amendment was introduced by Sen- 
ator Cannon, of Nevada. 

The Secretary of the Air Force, the 
Honorable Mr. Douglas, strongly sup- 
ported Senator CaNNON’s amendment in 
a letter to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations dated July 
22, 1959. 

The Air Transport Association in its 
latest effort has again attempted to be- 
cloud the strategic airlift requirement of 
Air Force by stating that the aircraft to 
be obtained would be used in the “regular 
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MATS mission which the Air Force views 
as an airline type of scheduled operation 
all over the world.” Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The Air Force 
has repeatedly stated the need for mod- 
ern transports capable of carrying cargo 
to critical areas in time to meet the re- 
quirements of our strategic and tactical 
jet forces. 

I am amazed and disgusted that an 
association of the caliber of the Air 
Transport Association would so lower it- 
self in such an obvious attempt to flaunt 
the best judgment of our military 
planners and congressional action re- 
sulting from classified information. 

The Air Transport Association must 
realize that the development of modern 
cargo jet aircraft and suitable turbo- 
fan propulsion is of vital military neces- 
sity. At the same time they are urging 
ever and ever increasing participation of 
our airlines in Department of Defense 
business they must know that our Na- 
tion’s airlines are not equipped to carry 
the multiplicity of cargoes required by 
our military departments at speeds re- 
quired in modern warfare. 

The funds which the Air Transport 
Association are fighting are of vital 
necessity to the Department of the Air 
Force and in turn such jet cargo devel- 
opment will serve to advance the capa- 
bilities of our civilian airlines. When 
the supplemental appropriations bill is 
considered I strongly urge that each 
Member of this House support the $30 
million appropriation for the develop- 
ment and modernization of our military 
transport fleet. 

In closing I ask unanimous consent 
that the article “MATS and the Mis- 
sion” from the August 1959 issue of the 
Armed Forces Management magazine be 
incorporated in the Recorp at this point. 
I regard this article as an excellent sum- 
mation of the Military Air Transport 
Service, its abilities, and its problems. 

MATS AND THE MISSION 
(By Bill Borklund) 

(Although the importance of its mission is 
the key to its entire operation, the Military 
Air Transport Service has been caught this 
year in a never before equaled barrage of 
diversionary charges—most, if not all, of 
them secondary and misleading. Until the 
underbrush is cleared away, MATS, and the 
Air Force, are going to have a hard time 
reaching, with much desired commercial air- 
line help, a much needed program for use 
of all U.S. support air power in the time of 
war. 

Bombed, badgered and besieged as were 
few military outfits this year, the Military 
Air Transport Service enters the final round, 
this month, of a summer-long congressional 
hassle over how much money it should be 
spending on commercial airlift, how much 
of its military job it should do itself. 

At: the same time, undaunted by the bat- 
tering it has taken, MATS is reentering the 
Washington, D.C., arena with two far-reach- 
ing proposals of itsown. One: A $53 million 
supplemental appropriation request for 10 
jet powered aircraft (which Capitol Hill 
whacked out of the original Defense money 
request) to start the long-overdue MATS 
modernization program. Two: a proposal 


‘that Defense start airlifting all personnel 


overseas (present levels—37 percent of Army, 
50 percent of Navy, 94 percent of Air Force), 
double the amount of oversea shipping by 
air of high value hardware. . 

Either idea will be enough to start the 
whole argument again, an argument that 
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centers around what MATS does and why. 
Strangely enough, all the mountains of ob- 
fuscating manuscript produced this year 
have done little to clarify the MATS mission, 
key to the whole argument. The result: 
means are discussed as ends, the result is 
called the cause and headline-hunting 
critics have led a big chunk of Co 
(and most of the American public) down a 
bramble-strewn path of misinformation. 
Among the baubles: MATS is the world’s 
largest airline. It isn’t even close. Soviet 
Russia’s Aeroflot is NO. 1 among the real 
leaders. In addition, only about 30,000 of 
MATS’ 120,000 Navy, Air Force, and civilian 
personnel and half its 1,198 assigned aircraft 
handle the strategic air transport mission. 































































































The rest take care of MATS’ less-publicized* 


services—Air Weather, Air Photographic and 
Charting, Air Rescue, Airways and Air Com- 
munitions, and Aeromedical Evacuation. 

MATS runs a plushy airline. The three 
VC-137A jet passenger planes which 
prompted this blast are indeed plushy, were 
built for the Air Force to fly the President, 
Congress, and high level US. dignitaries 
around the world, are actually off-the-shelf 
Boeing 707’s with standard executive in- 
teriors. Assigned to MATS for administra- 
tive purposes only, the aircraft are actually 
under control of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
organization. Nearly all other MATS passen- 
gers travel the austere equivalent of com- 
mercial tourist class. 

MATS is competng with commercial air- 
lines for passengers. Total passengers car- 
ried by MATS last year amounted to less 
than 1 percent of the 49 million annual 
passenger load carried by U.S. airlines alone. 

MATS, like any other military organiza- 
tion, has a wartime mission, assigned by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The mission: be ready 
to move troops, missiles, and other heavy 
weapons and supplies in any war emergency 
to support other Air Force components, the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. JOS esti- 


mates wartime airlift requirements specifies - 


those that are critical, i.e., must be handled 
by military aircraft and crews, pegs the rest 
essential, i.e., can be done by either MATS or 
civil carriers. 

Given a half-day to reach predesignated 
spots around the globe to cover the “criti- 
cal” tasks (primarily resupplying Strategic 
Air Command bombers returning from their 
first bombing run), MATS keeps an alert 
force in on-the-flight-line readiness, runs 
the rest of its airfleet through practical train- 
ing exercises. It is, in essence, a SAC-like 
supply operation with one exception. SAC 
must take pictures rather than drop its 
bombs. MATS can haul and process in 
peacetime training the same supplies it will 
actually carry if the big war should start. 

To handle the bulk of the “essential” 
role, it has organized a Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet. Primary CRAF duty, at the moment: 
hauling passengers. CARF list of planes 
varies depending on predicted requirements, 
ts currently (fiscal year 1960) made up of 
242 aircraft under assignment from 27 dif- 
ferent civil carriers—primarily DOC-4’s for 
eargo, DC-7’s for passengers. There is a 
slight hooker: For MATS to use any of the 
CRAF planes, under current agreements 
with the airlines, it must take them ali. 
Result: MATS must take care of most 
limited war situations preity much on its 


own. 

To MATS its “realistic training” program 
fs an absolute necessity if it is to have 
any chance at all of meeting its wartime 
obligation. Said one colonel, “Letting ae 
fly the aircraft is the very tiniest part of 
this whole training effort. We've got to 
train the traffic people, the maintenance 
men, cargo handlers, the whole crew. 

“We have to know what we can move 
where and how efficiently. (Biggest prob- 
lem right now is the terminal. operation.) 
You cayg’t mothball an operation like this, 
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any more than you can SAC, then push a 
button and have it spring into operation in 
the wink of an eye—which is how fast we’d 
have to get going on D-day.” 

Requesting 6 hours originally, MATS is 
allowed a 5-hour per day per aircraft utili- 
gation rate for training, has reasons for be- 
lieving this isn’t enough. Studies by Rand 
Corp., and such men as Dr. Paul Cher- 
ington of Harvard Business School indi- 
cate MATS could not boost this training rate 
to that required if a hot war started, far less 
than the 10 hours demanded by JCS, and 
MATS could maintain this rate for at best 30 
days. Their own Korean war experience 
tends to corroborate this finding. Asked for 
a 10-hour per aircraft per day operating rate 
MATS, in the initial and crucial stages of the 
war, was able to boost its 2.8-hour prewar 
level to only slightly over 4 hours. 

Thus, they are being asked to do what 
some of the best brains in the country say 
can’t be done. In spite of this, MATS main- 
tains it has the capability the JCS says it 
should, but, added one officer (in reference 
to oft-quoted ex-Army Chief of Staff Maxwell 
Taylor’s demand for more troop airlift), “We 
don’t have the capability to move everything 
everyone wants us to move.” 

MATS supply backlog, one mark of effi- 
ciency, in any given airport is running less 
than 3-day maximum currently acceptable 
to MATS headquarters. They're thinking of 
revising that goal to 1 day. And, in re- 
sponse to the Capitol Hill charges that MATS 
is running scheduled flights overseas along 
the same routes as commercial carriers, one 
officers snorted, “A schedule is nothing more 
than @ program any good manager uses to 
see if he can do what he says he wants to do. 
As for the routes, although we don’t use 
the same bases, there’s usually only one effi- 
cient economical way to cross an ocean. We 
use the same route as the airlines for the 
same reason.” 

Beyond its realistic readiness training and 
the supplemental CRAF program, MATS, in 
its role as single manager for military air 
transport, buys a large chunk of commer- 
cial airlift. Among the reasons: military air 
transport demands are higher than the by- 
product—airlift—orf MATS training pro- 
gram can handle; MATS wants only to be able 
to do its assigned war mission, wants a 
strong civil air fleet ready to back it up after 
the first few days or weeks of an all-out war. 

Of the $200 million paid by Defense to civil 
carriers for contract, charter and common 
carriage airlift in fiscal year 1959, MATS 
signed signed the tab for over half ($105 
million). Of that qantity, $70.6 million was 
Congress-appropriated money spent backing 
up MATS own peacetime operation. The 
rest it spent as procurement officer for Logair, 
Quicktrans and the Air Force Ballistic Mis- 
sile Division. 

Even if the requirement for airlift does 
not increase (and it’s likely to), MATS will 
soon be spending more of Defense's airlift 
dollar as it phases in Northeastern North 
America intertheater airlift overseas, even- 
tually will be responsible for the whole $200 
million. All procurements are advertised, 
all carriers are eligible to bid. Commented 
one procurement officer. “We don’t sare, 
initially, what capability they have.” 

When the contract is let, however, MATS 
keeps two things in mind: 

1. Placing as much business as possible 
on @ fixed, long-term basis (to get better 
pricing, make contract administration easier 
for both the carrier and MATS). 

2. The report 6f MATS Capability Survey 
Committee which visits carriers’ facilities, 
verifies that they can produce as they say 
they will. We want to make awards only 
to responsible and capable carriers. To a 
good many commanders buying airlift, per- 
formance is a lot more important than cost. 

But, if MATS has as good a case as any 
other military organization for existing, that 
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$70.8 million, and growing, prize has been 
too much for the commercial airlines to view 
with clearcut business acumen. Strangest 
twist, to MATS officers, in the whole Capitol 
Hill cacaphony is that the very people in 
Washington who should be helping MATS 
sell increased use of airlift are, instead, 
pounding MATS with every brickbat they 
own. 

Like a recalcitrant bulldog, the commer- 
cial airlines, through their powerful asso- 
ciation lobbyists, are leaning hard on Con- 
gress to get them a bigger share of the large 
MATS business—in spite of MATS boss Lt. 
Gen. William H. Tunner’s statement that 
“there just is no more business—unless 
MATS flies its aircraft empty.” 

And if MATS flies empty? Ignoring for 
the moment its crippling effect on MATS 
preparedness, the cost of Defense airlift to 
the U.S. taxpayer would skyrocket to nearly 
$1 billlon—something the Pentagon thinks 
he would take a rather dim view of. Even 
though MATS used 80 percent of its pas- 
senger, 74.8 percent of its cargo capacity 
during the last fiscal year, commercial air- 
lines still hauled 40 percent of MATS’ pas- 
sengers, 10 percent of its cargo. 

This is a far cry from MATS commercial 
augmentation in 1955 when it spent only 
$45 million on civil airlines to haul 1.5 per- 
cent of its passengers, 6.6 percent of its 
cargo and mail. In the past 5 years, MATS 
has reduced its airfleet by 107 pianes, cut its 
personnel strength some 2,400 persons. Yet, 
charges of MATS’ persistent expansion, to 
the detriment of commercial airlines, per- 
sist. 

False charges are not MATS’ only head- 
ache, Attracted by the mushrooming mar- 
ket, MATS’ bidders list has Jumped from 41 
carriers in 1957 to 86 this year, is expected 
to reach 122 in 1960. Most of the additions 
are briefcase operators with one or two ob- 
solescent aircraft, at most, purchased solely 
to get MATS business. 

Operating under a part 46 certification 
(called one of the great rackets in the avia- 
tion industry by Oklahoma’s Senator Mrxz 
Monroney) and not subject to Civil Aero- 
nautics Board control, these “tissue paper” 
firms come under the benevolent protection 
of a Small Business Administration um- 
brella—and most of the unreliable outfits 
spotted by the contract survey committee are 
in this category. 

Said one procurement officer, ‘“These small 
business set-asidés are encouraging the use 
of old aircraft, discouraging the forward 
looking companies—and, on top of all that, 
we figure we pay about a 10-percent premium 
to give them business.” 

These quick-hit-and-die operators have 
prompted an intramural fight among the 
carriers. But, as reflected in a Congress try- 
ing to keep everybody happy, the fight has 
become som far more omnious. Said 
South Carolina’s Senator THuRMoND, “Exces- 
sive (governmental) concern with commer- 
cial aviation has caused us to saab 
nibble away at the Military Air 
Service.” 

MATS’ request for 10 C-jets (estimated 
cost: $53 million) hit a blank wall first time 
around—for precisely the same reason MATS 
has been in trouble all summer; national 
defense mission keeps being obscured by poli- 
tics and considerations of false economy. 

To MATS the argument for O-—jets seems 
pretty clear cut. Says Tunner, “We need 
both a racehorse and a workhorse.” They 
are getting the workhorse, the C-133. For 
the other: “It doesn't make much sense to us 
to try to support a 600-knot-an-heur bomber 
with a 190-knot tra . We're trying to 
support a rocket (SAC) with a kiddie car.” 

Adds Tunner, “The transport plane now 
in the inventory, being piston driven would 
be many hours distant from the friendly 
base with needed materiel and personnel at 
the time the SAC bomber arrived. It is 
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precisely the difference in speed between a 
jet-propelled plane and a piston-driven 
plane. The SAC plane would therefore be 
threatened with immobilization after one 
strike at a target.” 

And there’s the advantage of economy. 
Ten C-jets will do the same job as 42 of 
the O-124’s which comprise the bulk of 
today’s strategic transport fleet, are nearly 
obsolete and costly to maintain. 

MATS has already heard, in the wings, 
the yells of the civil airlines. “What they 
tell us basically,” said one MATS officer, 
“is they want us to do a good job—but not 
too good.” Tunner insists that MATS is not 
fighting the commercial airlines: “We need 
them. We are counting on a strong airline 
industry to backstop us in time of war.” 
But if MATS is not in a fight, it is showing 
a lot of unexplainable bruises. 

What rankles MATS men most, and some 
of the most knowledgeable men in the air- 
lift business today are in Tunner’s organ- 
ization is that the MATS record is about 
186 degrees opposite from the picture 
painted of it by commercial interests; is, in 
fact; far better than the so-far perform- 
ance in war situations of private carriers 
demanding they be given more of the job 
to do. 

Among the quotable: 

On claims industry could do the job 
cheaper: “Assuming -the same operational 
training level, if we split the cargo-passenger 
business equally with the civil carriers, De- 
fense airlift bill would jump another $300 
million. If we flew empty, the taxpayers 
would shell out $750 million more.” 

Could do it better?: “Ten times during 
July, August, and September last year MATS 
went looking for commercial airlift augmen- 
tation, couldn't find it. During the Lebanon 
and Far East crisis, all bids in some offerings 
were so high they all had to be rejected. We 
had to haul the supplies and people our- 
selves working overtime. It was the tourist 
season, if you'll recall. During 1 week last 
November when they were on strike, all but 
four TWA scheduled flights were handled by 
MATS. We do not consider this the proper 
way to maintain military readiness.” 

MATS’ “competitive” setup is preventing 
civil carriers from developing a cargo 
capability: “They want us to give them the 
money to build the aircraft, then guarantee 
them a profit on the business. The airlines 
built an incomparably efficient passenger 
service under a free enterprise system. Pas- 
senger business in this country is a drop in 
the bucket, compared to the commercial 
cargo they could haul. Why don’t they go 
out and develop it instead of going to Wash- 
ington looking for a Defense Department 
dole?” 

What about Congress?: “If they buy this 
civil carrier idea to pare down MATS even 
more, they’ll be behind the biggest eight ball 
they’ve ever seen. We already have letters 
indicating every transport outfit in the 
country, steamship lines, railroads, busses, 
will jump on the bandwagon—and you 
couldn't blame them.” 
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Ruinous Grain and Livestock Buildup 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I would like to 
point out. to my colleagues an editorial 
which appeared in the August 1, 1959, 
issue of the Wallaces Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead newspaper. Current reports 
show that our feed grain and livestock 
supply is far ahead of the demand for 
these commodities, and all indications 
point to the fact that by this fall this 
imbalance will become greater than 
ever before. For example, Iowa hogs 
which last year sold for over $20 a hun- 
dredweight are now priced under $14 a 
hundredweight, and the normal, heavy 
runs to market which usually drive the 
price down have not yet started. I be- 
lieve that we should all become vitally 
concerned about this Nation’s agricul- 
tural problems and steadfastly work for 
good, sound farm legislation which will 
correct the injustices done to the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

The editorial follows: 

Rurnovus GRAIN AND LiIvesTOcK BUILDUP 

The farm surplus crisis is getting worse. 
Our unwieldy and still mounting grain stocks 
are just 1 to 3 years ahead of unwieldy sup- 
plies of eggs, hogs, and beef cattle. 

We're headed for real trouble unless some 
remedial action is taken soon. 

The July crop report confirmed our expec- 
tations of a huge corn crop. Total feed grain 
production this year will be 2.5 million tons 
higher than last year—enough to produce 
an added 5 million hogs. 

Cattle numbers increased 314 million last 
year, are expected to go up another 4 to 5 
million head by January 1, 1960. This will 
give us about 102 million head, a record 
number, and an increase well beyond that 
of our human population. . 

Wallaces Farmer has been trying to point 
out the lurking danger in our productive 
might for some time. But some economists 
and agricultural leaders are still minimiz- 
ing the problem, saying things will soon 
work themselves out. 

We were glad to see Iowa Farm Bureau 
leaders give public acknowledgment of our 
looming crisis. In an open letter to Secre- 
tary Benson, the board of directors of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation spelled out 
their momentous concern about the follow- 





“The present imbalance between the sup- 
ply of food and fiber and the effective 
demand. 


“The immediate future prospects for farm 
income, particularly for the livestock pro- 
ducer. E 

“The current effort to cast farmers as 
pampered and greedy wards of the Govern- 
ment.” 

The farm bureau letter stated that agri- 
culture’s bargaining position must be 
strengthened if we are to compete success- 
fully with industries’ protective tariff and 
labor’s monopoly exemptions, 
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The group asked for: the reduction or 
elimination of Government reclamation and 
other which actually increase 
agricultural production; 

A land retirement program large enough 
to balance current production with demand; 
the use of surplus farm commodities in a 
practical program to benefit our allies; a 
sizable transfer of USDA funds to speed re- 
search on new industrial uses of farm prod- 
ucts. 

This concern for our plight by Iowa Farm 
Bureau is a far cry from the stand usually 
taken by the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. We hope the Iowa group will have 
some influence in changing the farm policy 
approach taken by the national organiza- 
tion. 





Walter Hornaday Writes About the 
General Accounting Office 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the General Accounting Office has done 
and is doing a wonderful job in cooper- 
ation with the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, of which I am chair- 
man. They have been of great assist- 
ance to me as well as to my Committee 
staff in various phases of investigative 
work we have undertaken for the pur- 
pose of legislating certain of the veteran 
fields. I have from time to time con- 
veyed my thanks and appreciation for 
their efforts to the Comptroller Gen- 
es ee ne ee 
ploy. 

However, it has taken a veteran news- 
paper reporter, Mr. Walter Hornaday, of 
the Dallas Morning News, to bring their 
story to life, and under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude Mr. Hornaday’s story which ap- 
peared in the August 9 issue of the 
Dallas Morning News: 

Founp: A FeperaL AGENCY WHOsE OBSESSION 
Is Tuer 


(By Walter C. Hornaday) 


WasHINGTON.—While almost everyone in 
Washington connected with the Federal 
Government is spending money hand over 
fist, a little-known Federal agency is work- 
ing tooth and toenail to save all it can. 

The average citizen has never heard of 
the General Accounting Office, and if he has 
he usually has little or no knowledge about 
what it does. 

But to Federal bureaucrats who tend to 
become careless in handing out the tax- 
payers’ money, the GAO is a power to be 
reckoned with. 

Briefly, the GAO is the watchdog of Con- 
gress Its job is to see that the money that 
ee appropriates is spent for the in- 

tended purposes and handled honestly and 


wisely. 

the GAO is the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. His term is set for 15 years, so he will 
be less likely to yield to political pressure, 
and he can’t be reappointed. The Presi- 
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dent appoints him, subject to Senate con- 
firmation, but the Comptroller General’s 
agency is a legislative one, not an executive. 

Joseph Campbell, the present Comptroller 
General, describes the GAO this way: 

“A nonpolitical, nonpartisan agency * * * 
created by the Congress to act in its behalf 
in examining the manner in which Gov- 
ernment agencies discharge their financial 
responsibilities with regard to public funds 
appropriated or otherwise made available to 
them by the Congress and to make recom- 
mendations looking to greater economy and 
efficiency in public expenditures.” 

The sum of $67,649,522 was actually. col- 
lected by the GAO during the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1958, in refunds for over- 
charges and other improper costs. It’s esti- 
mated that about as much more was saved 
the Government by warnings, payment stop- 
pages and the mere fact that Federal offi- 
cials knew the GAO was looking over their 
shoulders. 


Since its establishment in 1921, the GAO 


probably has been responsible for savings of 
at least half a billion dollars. 

The far-flung activities of the GAO have 
sometimes become a pain m the neck to 
agencies where carelessness, even outright 
wrongdoing have been uncovered. Some 
Officials feel that it is prying into matters 
it has no business being concerned with. 

The late President Roosevelt became so 
irritated with the GAO that he left the 
post of Comptroller General vacant for 3 
years by failing to appoint anyone to suc- 
ceed the first GAO head, John R. McCarl, 
of Indiana. It was common talk then that 
Roosevelt hoped the agency would be abol- 
ished. 

Lindsay Warren, a Congressman from 
North Carolina, agreed to take the job only 
after Roosevelt promised not to try to do 
away with the GAO. 

Comptroller General Campbeli and the 
5,000 “watchdogs” in the GAO don’t wait for 
money to be lost on Government contracts 
or through improper methods. Every de- 
partment and agency is under constant au- 
diting and investigation. 

Reports are made throughout the year to 
Congress, its committees, and to agencies 
involved. Investigators are regularly as- 
signed to committees of the House and Sen- 
ate to aid them in their duties. 

The Defense Department is the GAO’s big- 
gest headache. The sheer size of military 
spending (Congress recently ' appropriated 
almost $40 billion for the next 12 months) 
is partly responsible for more wasteful meth- 
ods being found there than in other agen- 
cies. 

But GAO officials have learned that many 
military people are inherently careless about 
money. The Defense Department also is 
riddled with contracting officers who are not 
fitted for the job because of lack of train- 
ing, in the opinion of some GAO investiga- 
tors. 

A recent report on 12 prime contracts ne- 
gotiated by the Navy noted that prices $12,- 
200,000 in excess of actual costs had been 
accepted. The GAO was able to get back 
much of these excessive costs. 

The GAO and Congress had clashed head- 
on with President Eisenhower over refusal 
of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, which handles foreign aid, to furnish 
requested information. . 

Congress tacked on a provision to the for- 
eign aid appropirations bill requiring the ICA 
to supply all information wanted by Con- 
gress, and to cut off funds if the data is not 
furnished. The bill is now before the Senate 
appropriations group. 

The White House has given notice that it 
won’t permit the mutual aid agency to com- 
ply, on the basis such a law would be un- 
constitutional and invade the Executive's 
power to withhold such matters as evalua- 
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tion reports, which House and Senate com- 
mittees and the GAO want to see. 

Incidentally, the White House and the 
Budget Bureau are subject to GAO awdiits, 
all except the special fund of the President. 

Congress’ watchdog agency itself ts not 
immune from congressional probing. The 
GAO maintains offices all over the world 
where Federal money is spent. 

Regional offices for field operations also 
are located in 19 American cities, including 
Dallas. 





Strong Support for No Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28,1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to my bill, H.R. 7692, to remove 
Federal controls from agriculture in an 
attempt to end the current madness in 
the field of farming, .I include a letter 
to the editor of the New York Times by 
the distinguished economist, Prof. Sum- 
ner H. Slichter, published in the New 
York Times of August 14, and an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
August 17, 1959, quoting President 
Charles B. Shuman of the American 
Farm Bureau of Federation: 

To CurTar, FARM SURPLUSES—ENDING SvUB- 

SIDIES WITH ECONOMIES USED TO CuT TAXES 

PROPOSED 


To the Eprror or THE New York TIMES: 

Five of the most overproduced commodities 
in the United States are wheat, cotton, corn, 
rice, and tobacco. And yet we persist in 
paying large subsidies to keep up the over- 
production of these goods. 

The Government takes the surpluses off 
the hands of the producers and stores them 
at enormous expense—at the cost of about 
@ billion dollars a year. So large are the 
accumulated surpluses that the problem of 
finding physical facilities in which to store 
them has become acute. And yet the pay- 
ment of the huge subsidies to induce still 
more production of the overproduced com- 
modities still goes on. 

What should be done? It is obvious that 
the United States is losing an important op- 
portunity to raise its standard of consump- 
tion. The amount of labor and capital now 
devoted to finance the production of sur- 
pluses could be devoted to increasing the 
supplies of goods that are scarce and that 
people would consume in larger quantities 
if the goods were produced and were avail- 
able for consumption. How can this diver- 
sion of resources from producing unwanted 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco be 
brought about? 

A simple way to accomplish the shift 
would be for the Government simply to stop 
paying subsidies and to use the money thus 
saved to cut taxes. Consumers would then 
decide how the released production power 
would be used because tax cuts would en- 
able them to step up promptly the buying 
of a vast variety of goods. 

GRADUAL ELIMINATION 

The additional demand by consumers 
would pull workers and capital out of the 
wheat, cotton growing, corn, rice and tobac- 
co industries into more productive uses. In 
order to mitigate the problems of transi- 
tion it would probably be desirable to elim- 
inate the subsidies by gradual steps over a 
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period of about 4 years. In order to provide 
new sources of demand to pull resources 
out of the excessively expanded industries, 
the tax cuts should be timed to coincide 
or slightly precede the subsidy cuts. 

But though tax cuts could provide alter- 
native demand for that now supplied by 
subsidies, the Government would not need 
to use all of the savings from the termina- 
tion of subsidies in this way. The country 
has enormous public needs, It needs more 
schools, low-cost housing, better roads, 
flood control, pollution control, more hos- 
pitals, more recreation areas with roads to 
them, its cities need much replanning and 
rebuilding. 

Hence, the Government would be wise to 
divide the savings from terminating sub- 
sidies into two parts—one part going to in- 
dividuals in the form of tax reductions, the 
other part going to the public in the many 
forms of public works that the country badly 
needs but cannot now afford. 

SUMNER H. SLICHTER. 


ee 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 17, 1959] 
View From THE Farm 


“Today’s burdensome surpluses with their 
fantastic storage costs are symptoms of a 
sick farm program which has infected the 
business of agriculture with the disease of 
Federal aid and control.” 

Now, people reading those words might 
conclude they came from some city slicker 
so ignorant of the farm he thinks prize- 
winning calves always come in pairs a couple 
of inches above some shapely ankles. 

Not so. Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, was 
the speaker. The Farm Bureau Federation 
represents 1.6 million farm families through- 
out the country, but does not, of course, 
claim to speak for all of them. It can speak 
for a considerable majority of its members, 
however, for frequent polls the federation 
holds invariably show opposition to the sup- 
port programs. 

The farmers would be vastly better off, 
Mr, Shuman told an audience recently in 
New York, if the Government would permit 
them to use the free marketplace to supply 
consumer needs. Government subsidy pro- 
grams based on parity serve neither the in- 
terests of the consumer or the farmer, he 
added. 

Nor of anybody else, for that matter. 
Consumers and farmers pay taxes (some- 
body once figured out that there are 51 taxes 
hidden in one loaf of bread) and the taxes 
they’ve paid for the monstrous farm pvo- 
gram might be enlightening to some who 
don’t realize the figures. Since 1954, and in- 
cluding 11 months of fiscal 1959, the farm 
program has realized losses of $5.8 billion. 

In addition to paying farmers for things 
they grew and for things they didn’t grow, 
the Government also spent some pretty im- 
pressive sums of money the farmers didn’t 
get a dollar of. 

For example, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration reports for the 11 months ending 
last May 31 that carrying charges alone on 
crops amounted to $495 million, interest 
amounted to $145 million and general over- 
head—that euphemism for a bureaucracy 
that has moved in on the farmer faster than 
a@ corn borer through the lower 40—has cost 
the taxpayer $39.3 million in the same period. 

Well, if a wasteful program such as this 
isn’t even liked by farmers it’s supposed to 
benefit, what in the world keeps it going? 

Mr. Shuman had an answer for that one, 
too. “Though farmers often have asked that 
these programs be changed, the Congress has 
not yet taken effective action.” 

And that, so far as letting the public 
know who is really to blame for the follies of 
the farm program, ought to help separate 
the sheep from the goats. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 
or TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my newsletter of August 15, 
1959: 


WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGreR, FirrH District, Texas : 

The labor bill passed, unbelievably the 
strongest of the three bills considered, and 
by a lopsided resounding vote, 303 to 125. 
A victory for Senator McCLELLAN and his 
committee (through its disclosures), for the 
President, for the minority Republican 
House leadership, and for the coalition of 
Republicans and southern Democrats. By 
their own statements against the bill, it 
was a defeat for the House Democrat lead- 
ership, the AFL-CIO, the Teamsters, and 
the dedicated House liberals. But, most of 
all, it was a victory for the people, both in 
and out of unions, who by letters and wires 
demanded labor reform and an end to the 
abuses and excesses of the power of labor 
leaders. 

The bills considered and their sponsors: 
(1) The Teamsters sponsored the weakest 
bill, the Shelley bill (defeated 245 to 
132). (2) The Democrat House leadership 
(and AFL-CIO indirectly) sponsored the 
committee bill. (3) The administration, 
most business interests, the minority House 
(Republican) leadership, and southern 
Democrats sponsored the bipartisan Lan- 
drum-Griffin substitute bill, passed with 156 
Democrats and 147 Republicans for, 122 
Democrats and 3 Republicans against. 
Oddly enough and yet understandably, the 
excesses of labor and of proponents of la- 
bor’s legislative demands brought on their 
own downfall or correction. These excesses 
include (1) unwillingness to concede that 
effective labor reform legislation was 
needed; (2) intemperate and inaccurate 
criticism of the substitute bill; (3) accusa- 
tions of management’s lobbying (galleries 
full of labor representatives and most 
lobbying by labor as usual); (4) sponsor- 
ship of committee bill that would actually 
weaken present labor law (example: exempt 
from boycott provisions 88 percent of truck- 
ers now covered); (5) those against the com- 
mittee bill were accused by Democrat leader- 
ship of being “labor haters” and partisan. 

The debate raged around the differences 
of the three bills (see last week's newslet- 
ter). On study I found arguments for the 
substitute bill outweighed the arguments 
for the Committee bill (after Shelley bill was 
eliminated). Arguments for committee bill 
include: (1) It’s stronger than Shelley bill; 
(2) It goes as far as possible without hurting 
labor movement; (3) The substitute bill is 
“punitive” and goes too far. Rebuttal by 
proponents of the substitute bill (see last 
week): (1) Only the substitute bill covers 
the main areas of abuse: (a) Workers’ bill of 
rights {b) union finances (c) No man’s land 
labor disputes jurisdiction (d) Blackmail 
picketing (e) Secondary boycotts and hot 
cargo; (2) the substitute bill is not punitive 
and will eliminate from labor movement only 
the undesirable. 

The debate was the most stimulating of the 
year—the air almost crackled with excite- 
ment, intemperate statements were hodged- 
podged with studious presentations, tempers 
flared, laughter greeted many exchanges. De- 
bate ts, humor or oddities include: 
(1) Threats by labor proponents that dire 
political consequences would befall those 
voting against organized labor's wishes, that 
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this would be the “Congressional Retirement 
Act of 1959”; (2) The disclosures of brutality, 
violence, and coercion by John L. Lewis, 
Hoffa, and Reuther; (3) The intemperate 
charges of partisanship by House Democrat 
leadership, even as Republicans and Demo- 
crats smoothly joined (the “coalition”) to 
put through the Landrum-Griffin bipartisan 
substitute; (4) The union-member Con- 
gressman who pleaded for labor reform to 
protect working people which he claimed 
only by. the substitute bill could provide; 
(5) The attempt by labor’s spokesmen to sab- 
otage the substitute bill by tagging it NAM 
(National Association of Manufacturers) or 
Chamber of Commerce-sponsored; (6) The 
liberals’ amendment to include no discrim- 
ination in union membership because of 
race, color, creed or sex, contrary to AFL- 
CIO desire to select membership by their 
own rules,"—and many others. Volumes will 
be writted describing this 4-day debate and 
its legislative outcome, a landslide of popular 
opinion for correction of labor’s indiscre- 
tions. 

My own belief is that even here we are 
attempting to doctor the surface sores rather 
than cure the basic illness. The boycotts, 
financial embezzlements, violence, and other 
abuses are the sores; the basic illness stems 
from the monopolistic power of unions 
which further result in dictatorial power of 
the national union leaders. The shutdown 
nationally of the steel industry (Hoffa’s 
power to tie up transport nationally), pre- 
vention of piggy-back trucking, price-fixing, 
limiting of new businesses entering trades, 
limitation of new products’ use such as pre- 
fabricated window, door, and building 
units or plastic pipe, all these and more are 
situations that cannot be cured short of 
antitrust law. Why shouldn’t labor be 
treated as equal to business which is under 
antitrust law? I presented this viewpoint 
in suggesting my bill H.R. 8003, which would: 
(1) Return control of local unions to local 
union members and their elected officers; (2) 
end monopolistic practice of industry-wide 
bargaining by professional labor bosses at 
national and international level; (3) unions 
no longer could fix prices, restrict uses of 
new processes and products. Enforcement 
would be injunctive relief in Federal court 
(not criminal prosecution). I predict that, 
though the bill just passed was the best 
before us, the abuses, excesses and dangers 
of organized labor’s power will not be curbed 
until and unless labor organizations are 
placed under antitrust law. Only then will 
union members, the consumer, and manage- 
ment-labor relations be really protected. 
Because I believe this, I predict that the na- 
tional labor leaders will never rest until I 
am removed from Office, no matter how 
greatly my bill would benefit union mem- 
bers. As always, it is up to the people. The 
victory of the labor bill resulted from 
aroused public opinion communicated to 


Congressmen. 





* Senator McCLELLan’s endorsement of the 
substitute bill, 





Kindness to a Stricken Family 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 
Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, recently 


@ news story, originating in Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, told the tragic tale of a stricken 


August 17 


family. ‘The following editorial from 
the Deseret News—Salt Lake Telegram, 
published at Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
August 7, 1959, discloses a previously un- 
published chapter of that story. It 
teaches a fine Christian lesson, for which 
all of us are indebted to the organiza- 
tions, business firms, and individuals 
who participated: 
KINDNESS TO A STRICKEN FAMILY 


The brutality of two world wars and the 
coarsening effect of the aftermath have tak- 
en their toll of the gentler virtues. So have 
the new oppressions and tyrannies of our 
day. Even in our country which has suf- 
fered comparatively little from the direct 
effects of war and has never been trampled 
under the heel of tyrants, there are tensions 
and stridencies which tend to make people 
less likely to be kind than harsh. 

“So shines a good deed in a naughty 
world,” wrote the “bard of Avon” centuries 
ago and his sage observation might well 
apply to our time and our people. 

It might well apply to the Idaho Falls 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the radio and 
television station of that fine community, 
Kansas City, Mo., civic clubs, the Lederle 
Laboratories of New York City and all others 
who are helping the Kenneth Nelson family, 
of Kansas City, stricken with botulism (food 
poisoning) while visiting with Mrs. Nelson’s 
parents on a farm near Idaho Falls. 

“Service to humanity is the best work in 
life and is a part of the junior chamber of 
commerce creed,” said Laddy Dale, head of 
the “Nelson family survival fund.” Be- 
cause “service to others is the best work of 
life,” the campaign is catching on in nu- 
merous western communities and may even 
become nationwide. 


With Mrs. Nelson in an iron lung, Mr. 
Nelson, their daughter Wanda, 15, and Mrs. 
Nelson’s father, Aaron Cruwell, 74, all dead, 
and Mrs. Cruwell and three Nelson children 
recovering or under observation, the sym- 
pathy of many persons and communities 
has been aroused. It is magnificent to see 
how this sympathy is being transformed 
into action in behalf of this stricken family. 

Lederle Laboratories did a most generous 
and kindly deed when it canceled out a 
$7,825 bill for the antitoxin and also paid 
the air freight costs as the drug was flown in 
from various parts of the country. The 
Idaho Falls JC’s, the Kansas City civic clubs 
and others are gathering funds since the cost 
of treatment for botulism is very great. 

There is an old proverb which says, “Kind- 
ness is a language the deaf can hear and the 
dumb can understand.” Certainly, every- 
body understands when trouble hits our 
friends and neighbors. It is then that we 
see and understand how our lives flow into 
the lives of others, especially those who are 
struck by tragedy. 





Dangers Involved in the Use of Coal 
Tar Colors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I am bring- 
ing to the attention of the Congress a 
letter which I have just received, similar 
to others which have come to me, one 
of which I placed in the ConGRESSIONAL 
REcorD on July 27, page A6478, discuss- 
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ing the dangers involved in the use of 
coal-tar colors, food, drug, and cosmetic 
yellow Nos. 3 and 4, as coloring agents 
for butter, cheese, and oleo. I think 
that from a health standpoint this pro- 
posal should receive the most thorough 
consideration. 

It is significant, Mr. Speaker, that 
most of the civilized countries have out- 
lawed the use of these coloring agents 
in food products. If we continue to use 
these agents in our foods we obviously 
stand to lose our overseas markets. For 
example, Canada has just announced 
that it will not buy any more butter 
which has been colored with food, drug, 
and cosmetic yellow Nos. 3 and 4, 

The letter follows: 

Iowa CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION, 
Ames, Iowa, August 15, 1959. 
Hon. Lzonarp G. WoLrFr, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WOLF: We understand 
there is a bill before Congress, H.R. 6852, 
which calls for extending the time for certi- 
fication of food, drug, and cosmetic regula- 
tions on the use of Nos. 8 and 4 colors in 
butter. 

If the Federal Food and Drug question the 
use of yellow Nos. 3 and 4 colors, it is our 
opinion that there should be no extension 
for the use of these colors in butter. 

Very truly yours, 
Iowa CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION, 
J. 8. Quist, Executive Secretary. 





Fishing Under Cover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL - 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of August 14, 1959, en- 
titled “Fishing Under Cover”: 

FISHING UNDER COVER 


Sometimes a congressional committee can 
justify a closed hearing for the protection 
of a witness who may be asked emb: 
questions about activities that have not yet 
been fully examined. In these cases the 
closed hearing is really a part of the infor- 
mation gathering process preliminary to a 
full-scale public investigation. But where 
can any excuse be found for closed hearings 
to protect the committee members who are 
doing the questioning? That appears to be 
the only excuse for the McClellan commit- 
tee’s strange star-chamber probe into the 
affairs of the United Auto Workers Union. 

Senator McCLeLuan tried to explain the 
committee’s unusual procedure by saying 
that it was having a preli.oinary look at 
evidence which its Republican members 
wished to present in order to determine 
whether a full-scale inquiry would be ad- 
visable. But this supposed deference to wit- 
nesses called in a fishing expedition soon 





president, protested vigorously against the 
technique. 


stances it seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that the secrecy was ordered solely 
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for the benefit of the Republican members 
who were pressing the charges, and that is a 
wholly unwarranted excuse for wit 

from the and the press what is in- 
dubitably the public business. 





Robert C. Hill, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the August 9 issue of the Dallas Morning 
News carried an article on our mutual 
friend Robert C. Hill, U.S. Ambassador to 
Mexico. 

That-portion of his official title ‘‘ex- 
traordinary” is certainly befitting Mr. 
Hill, as the following article will testify: 
AmBassaDor Points Up MeExico’s Tour LurEs 

(By Joe Goulden) 

Robert C. Hill, the U.S. No. 1 “tourist” in 
Mexico wishes his fellow countrymen would 
give him some help. 

Since being appointed Ambassador in 
1957, Hill has spent just about as much time 
meeting Mexico in person in farflung villages 
as he has in the more formal Embassy in 
Mexico City. 

He has visited most of Mexico’s 31 states 
and territories. He has met the sidewalk 
hucksters in Tijuana; he has visited the tiny 





Isla de Mujeres off- the coast of Yucatan. 


And the big surprise, in Hill’s estimation, 
is that more Americans haven't done the 
same. 

In Dallas recently with the blue-ribbon 
group of Mexican businessmen, Hill summed 
up his reasons in an interview. 
~“Look at it this way,” he said. “Why 
spend thousands of dollars going to Europe 
when such a beautiful nation is right in our 
own backyard? 

“The scenery is just as beautiful. The 
cultures are just as old. The history is close 
to that of Texas and the Southwest. 

“And most of all, the Mexican people want 
a chance to be friends with and know more 
about the United States.” 

A second (and more serious) reason: 
“Right now the United States is literally 
fighting a cold war with Communists in 
some Latin American countries. 

“But the more Latin Americans get to 
know Americans, the less chance the Reds 
will have. So you might say that tourism 
is another road to survival.” 

Ambassador Hill, a hulking man who used 
to play football at Dartmouth, isn’t the type 
of tourist who wanders gawkeyed with guide- 
book in ohe hand and camera in the other. 

In fact, Judging from descriptions given by 
aids, at times he must approach being a 
tourist attraction himself. 

His guiding philosophy while making trips 
is that meeting people and making friends 
are two different things. Hill would rather 
make friends. is 

At a fiesta (he’s been to dozens) Hill will 
don a serape and hat, pick up a guitar, and 
lustily sing “Cielito Lindo,” his favorite Mexi- 
can song. 
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Nor is Hill a striped-pants diplomat. He 
believes in finding out things first hand, 
doesn't balk at getting his feet wet if neces- 


sary. 

While ambassador to El Salvador back in 
1954, Hill, his wife and two children drove 
the family car over the Pan-American High- 
way from San Salvador to Washington, D.C. 

“I wanted to find out more about the high- 
way, which I consider one of the most im- 
portant cooperative effects in this hemi- 
sphere,” he said. 





Freedom of the Press 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, Hugh Gallagher, of San Fran- 
cisco, is known in maritime circles 
throughout the world for his interest in 
that segment of the economy. He 
serves aS a special representative to the 
president of the Matson Navigation Co., 
and is chairman of the mayor’s commit- 
tee for shipping, shipbuilding, and ship 
repair. 

Hugh looks the part of the stern, 
business executive but hidden behind 
this protective shield is the heart of an 
Irish poet. He is the poet laureate of 
Pacific coast shipping and here, repro- 
duced from the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, is one of his poems entitled ‘‘Free- 
dom of the Press”: 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

(By Hugh Gallagher) 
"T'was my custom to drop in to Eddie’s place, 
in those days when the Nation was 


dry, 

As Eddie had news of the waterfront and 
Eddie had mighty good rye. 

Many’s the story, and sometimes a scoop, 
came from that famous place 

Of ships and people and goings on—and 
that man’s unforgettable face. 

It had the look of a beaten man with noth- 
ing ahead but hope, 

But not the scum of the waterfront or the 
leavings of drink or dope. 

He generally sat where he could look on a 

' beautifully modeled ship— 

I'd covered her comings and watched her 
sail on many a busy trip. 

From time to time he’d come and go— 
quiet—and so alone 

Like one without “the tie that binds,” or 
friends to call his own. 

Cold and drenched by a storm one night, he 
came through an alley door. 

My memory stirred—the modeled ship—these 
two—somewhere before. 

I motioned to Eddie to pour some drinks 
and moved a chair to his side 

Mumbling some words about the storm—not 
wishing to hurt his pride. 

He didn’t look up nor did he speak as his 
glass was filled with rye, 

Then he raised it up to the modeled ship 
and looked me straight in the eye. 

It wasn’t a weakling’s face I saw, but a 
man’s—once strong and fine, 

With a thousand years of pain and hurt 
etched into every line. 

Hig eyes met mine with a steady look, with- 
out shame or fear or doubt, 

And I knew the sweep of the seven seas, as 
my brain reeled round-about. 
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He nodded his head toward the modeled 
ship—then spoke in a tired voice. 

“A storm was the end of the world for me— 
but a man must take his choice. 
Remember the case of the Rio Del Mar and 

the night she ran aground, 

And the hero master who gave his life— 
whose body was never found? 

I was the chief mate on watch that night and 
I got the brunt of the blame, 

The world collapsed around my being and 
headlines ruined my name, 

Maybe I should have told the truth and taken 
my chance with the law, 

But who would believe what happened that 
night, or the things no others saw. 

I've had my share of storms at sea—but I 
never knew such a night. 

I tried to see through the blinding snow but 
couldn’t make out the light. 

The order logged was to call the Master when 
Point Arno was abeam, 

So I stowed the engines and asked the chief 
to keep a good head of steam. 

I knocked on his door, then opened it wide, 
and there he lay on his bunk, 

A stink you could cut—a drooling mouth— 
filthy and rotten drunk. 

I shook, I cuffed him and twisted his ear— 
and tumbled him out on the floor, 

Then bodily carried him stumbling, in 
through the wheelhouse door. 

I tried to get through his sodden brain that 
we hadn’t made out the light. 

But he stood there mumbling stupidly, like 
aman half crazed with fright. 

Above the noise of the storm outside I could 
hear the breakers roar, 

And a sailor’s instinct seemed to warn we 
were much too close to shore. 

Then he did a thing no man would do, lest 
reason within had fled— 

He seized the engineroom telegraph, and 
rang full speed ahead. : 

My heart most stopped at what he’d done, 
then gripped with rage and fear, 

I grabbed the fool at the telegraph and tried 
to pull him clear. 

But he was a powerful well-built man and he 
wrestled me to the deck 

And I felt his angry fingers feel for a hold 
about my neck. 

We fought like two wild animals all over the 
whee] house floor, 

"Til the rolling ship took a heave to port, and 
tumbled us through the door. 

Cursing and clawing like maniacs—drenched 
by the heavy seas, 

He gripped my throat with his heavy hands 
and forced me to my knees. 

A cresting wave came over the rail, and I 
pried his big hands free. 

Then she rolled to port, and with all my 
strength, I flung him into the sea. 

I crawled half choked to the telegraph and 
rang full speed astern. 

Calling down in the speaking tube for every 
last blooming turn. 

Por minutes the vessel quivered and shook, as 
she fought to come to a stop, 

And I clung to the telegraph fighting for 
breath, sick and ready to drop. 

She seemed to check, then she lifted up, then 
down with a grinding shock, 

But the engines backed and she freed her- 
self from a shelving point of rock. 

I kept her turning full speed astern until 
sure we were in the clear. 

Then—a moment of horror at what I'd done— 
I shook with a chilling fear. 

A moist moon broke through the tumbling 
clouds and I made out a light from 
afar. 

I knew where we were so I set a course for my 
precious Rio Del Mar. 

She was down by the head and filling fast, 
but the bulkheads held real tight, 

So we eased her along, and she made her 
way, steering as best she might. 

We came into port with all hands safe—the 
ship and the cargo intact. 
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Then I was alone with a secret dread, and 
the ghost of my guilty act. 

The headlines screamed of a captain brave, 
who perished to save his ship, 

And a careless mate who was all at fault was 
damned by a flippant quip. 

‘Asleep on watch,’ I recall it well, it seared 
and it cut till it bled, 

My years at sea were at an end—all hope 
within was dead. 

I was in charge of the watch, they held— 
I was the man to blame. 

No one could help, and the grisly truth 
wouldn’t serve to clear my name. 

Friends passed my by—no more to sea— 
my: wakeful nights were hell 

And dreary days when I faced the world, 
with that secret I dare not tell. 

So now I drift from job to job, doomed with 
the living damned, 

The careless mate—asleep on watch—the 
ship he dreamed to command. 

So thanks, my friend, for this welcome talk 
and the warming glass of rye. 

Somehow I'll feel that I have one friend, 
when others pass me by.” 

Then he touched my hand as he turned to 
go out in the storm and the cold, 

My insides gripped and I felt all sick—sud- 
denly tired and old. 

I looked away for I wouldn’t dare to let his 
eyes meet mine. 

I hadn’t the guts to let him know—that I had 
written that line. 





Representative Oren Harris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I wish to include a recent edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening Star 
concerning the recent amendment to the 
stadium law for the District of Columbia. 

The editorial commends our colleague 
and my good friend, OrEN Harris, for his 
work on this measure. Having been 
formerly associated with Mr. Harris on 
the District of Columbia Committee, I 
can testify to the great effort and 
amount of work exerted by Mr. Harris 
in this regard. We here in the Congress 
as well as the people of the District of 
Columbia owe him a debt of gratitude for 
his untiring efforts and deep interest in 
District affairs. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Straprum AMENDMENT 

Thanks largely to the earnest and intelli- 
gent efforts of Representative Harris, of 
Arkansas, the House has passed an amend- 
ment to the stadium law which deserves 
quick passage, also, by the Senate. The 
amendment, by specifying the amount which 
may be spent for such collateral projects as 
parking, access, and other important stadium 
facilities, sets at rest reports that too much 
money would be allocated to such acces- 
sories. 

Earlier, Interior Department officials in- 
dicated the facilities might cost as much as 
$5.6 million, an estimate which rightfuly 
brought that the designs were 
“grandiose” and “utopian.” Actually, it 
turned out that the work involved a number 
of improvements in nearby federally owned 
areas which were not directly related to the 
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stadium. In order to rule out any such in- 
clusions, Mr. Harris’ amendment limited ex- 
penditures for parking lots, approach roads, 
and utility facilities to $2.6 million—a 
realistic figure arrived at recently in con- 
ferences between Interior, congressional, and 
civic participants in the project. 

The bill also clears up.any further question 
about the legislative authority of Interior to 
construct the facilities—a matter which had 
been queried by the Genreal Accounting 
Office. It is imperative that this new legisla- 
tion be approved this year so that the design 
and financing of the 50,000-steat stadium 
can proceed. We hope the Senate District 
committee sends it to the Senate floor 
promptly and that swift approva! follows. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 155 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article appearing in the Portland (Oreg.) 
Journal of May 24, 1959, entitled “Dirty 
River: Big Swallow Dangerous”: 

Dirty River: Bic SWALLOW DANGEROUS 

(By Watford Reed) 


Pollution is turning Portland Harbor and 
the lower Columbia River into something ap- 
proaching an open sewer. 

A big swallow of water from Portland Har- 
bor or the Columbia downstream from Hay- 
den Island contdins enough germs to make 
@ person deathly sick. If enough persons 
should drink it, an epidemic could be started 
overnight. So far, luck has prevented con- 
ditions from being ripe for that, but luck 
may run out. 

The U.S, Public Health Service has found 
that one big swallow of water from the Co- 
lumbia at the lower end of Hayden Island 
in late summer contains 23,300 coliform bac- 
teria—the type that live in the intestines 
of humans and warm-blooded animals. 

In Portland Harbor, the germ count in the 
summer ranges from very low in some places 
to 70,000 in others, with an average as high 
as 24,000. 

So polluted is the Columbia at one point— 
near the lower end of Hayden Island—that 
the Public Health Service is concerned about 
repeated exposure of spray to motorboat oc- 
cupants and water skiers. It could reach a 
point where it would be dangerous. 

The Columbia and Portland Harbor are 97 
times as polluted as accepted standards for 
swimming. Those standards cail for an 
average of fewer than 240 coliform bacteria 
per 100 milliliters—the equivalent of a big 
swallow—in water used for swimming, 1,000 
for boating and fishing, and 200 in water for 
domestic use after conventional treatment. 

The US. Public Health Service declares 


flatly: cs 
“The bac contamination of the lower 
Columbia constitutes a health hazard 


to those who use the water for domestic 
water supply, for swimming and water 
skiing, and for activities that involve boat- 
ing, such as pleasure boating, hunt- 
ing, trapping, navigation, and log trans- 
portation.” 

The Service has found that even in 
months of high water on the Columbia, bac- 
terial pollution is twice as great as stand- 
ards for boating and fishing. 
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And 89 percent of the bacterial pollution 
in the lower Columbia comes from Portland. 

In Portland itself, 80 outfalls still pour un- 
treated sewage into the Willamette. 

This is true in spite of a $19 million 
sewage-disposal project which put 90 per- 
cent of Portland sewage through a treat- 
ment plant. 

Columbia water is almost completely pure 
before it reaches heavily populated areas. 
The Public Health Service reports only 51 
coliform organisms per 100 milliliters down- 
stream from Bonneville Dam. 

No other big city in the United States has 
such a tremendous river of almost pure water 
only 40 miles away. But sewage discharges 
upstream from the Portland-Vancover area 
raise the coliform count to 1,200, too much 
for swimming, boating or fishing, by the 
time the water reaches the metropolitan 
area. 

Besides menacing health, pollution has 
threatened to wipe out one phase of the 
Northwest’s rich fishery which yielded com- 
mercial fishermen in Oregon alone more than 
$30 million a year for 1948 through 1953. 
The river also contributes heavily to the 
State’s $150 million a year tourist industry. 

Sewage and industrial pollution have com- 
bined to threaten the fall run of salmon in 
the Willamette with extinction. In 1954, 
only 370 fall chinooks were counted over Wil- 
lamette Falls at Oregon City. In 1955 there 
were 75 and in 1956 only 21. In 1957, the 
pathetic number increased to 53. Figures 
are not available for 1958. 

The fish commission believes that sport 
fishing is only a tiny factor in the destruc- 
tion of fall chinooks. 

Pollution makes Portland Harbor a virtual 
death chamber for migrating fish in low 
water periods. 

Twice in 1957, dissolved oxygen in the 
Willamette River neared the vanishing 
point, and that summer salmon fingerlings 
died as far upstream as a moorage near the 
Sellwood Bridge. 

Last year oxygen content of the Willa- 
mette was reported higher because indus- 
try—mainly paper mills—had begun abating 
pollution. 

But the bed of the Willamette below Ore- 
gon City must be the equivalent of a desert 
for fish seeking food. Sewage and paper mill 
wastes have wiped out most underwater 
plant life of the kind that feeds fish. And 
the water is so dirty that little light could 
reach vegetation to keep life processes going. 

Portland is not alone in its despoliation 
of the once beautiful Willamette. Salem, 
Eugene, Oswego, Newberg, and other cities 
pour inadequately treated sewage into the 
river. The Oregon Sanitary Authority has 
ordered them, like Portland, to abate the 
nuisance, and Oswego has a project under 
way. 





A Rose by Any Other Name 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I see by 
the August 4, 1959, issue of Aviation Daily 
that “members of the Association of 
Local Transport Airlines have adopted 
a resolution to refer henceforth to sub- 
sidy payments as public service revenues. 
It is reported that the idea was first set 
forth by Allegheny Airlines which used 
the expression in its latest annual report. 





Reasoning is that subsidy is actually the 
cost of providing a public service.” 

A subsidy is a subsidy no matter what 
you call it. The only justification for 
any sifbsidy is that a public purpose is 
served. Sometimes the public service 
aspect of the public service is rather di- 
rect and sometimes it is rather indirect. 
Sometimes it is nonexistent. 

Subsidy payments may or may not be 
public service revenues. This is some- 
thing that should be examined carefully 
and constantly in the interests of the 
taxpayer and the welfare of our country. 
I do not approve this attempt to obscure 
plain language by Madison Avenue sugar 
coating. f 





Cut Out the Expensive Pamphlets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial suggestion from the Massillon, 
Ohio, Evening Independent, to the De- 
partment of the Army. All Government 
agencies will do well to take this advice 
to heart: 

Cut Out THE EXPENSIVE PAMPHLETS 


The mailman left quite a package on our 
desk the other day. 

It must have weighed all of a pound or 
more and it was carried from Washington 
to this city without the payment of post- 
age—official Government business, you know. 

Inside the package were six pamphlets, all 
of slick surfaced paper—the expensive 
kind—and with the covers beautifully decked 
out in two- and three-color designs. 

All had to do with the activities of the 
U.S. Army. 

Two carried the title of “Official Army In- 
formation Digest, U.S. Army Magazine.” 
One was issued in April, of this year and 
referred the reader, if there would be one, 
to the Army budget. The other, issued early 
this month, carried this notation: ‘The 
Chief of Staff Reports.” 

Another bore this imposing title: “The 
Professional Army Missile Expert—A Soldier 
First.” Titles on the other three were: 
“Army Missiles Rockets, Department of the 
Army Pamphlet No. 355-13, May 1959”; “This 
Is the Army 59 America’s Most Versatile 
Fighting Force,” and “Progress 58, U.S. Army 
Reports.” 

Now these six pamphlets probably were 
distributed to many, publications and other 
news media and perhaps to other organiza- 
tions and individuals throughout the United 
States. 

It required the work of a lot of people to 
compile and lay out these various pamphlets. 
The printing and art work is of the best. 
It also must have cost a heap of money to 
have them printed and Uncle Sam’s postal 
service derived not a penny though being 
assigned the chore of delivering them to 
their destinations. 

And, of course, the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, as usual, footed the bill. 

Now we do not want to leave the impres- 
sion that we are taking a stand against the 
development and training of an adequate 
military force to defend this country if the 
need ever arises. We would be the last. to 
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argue against such a thing, what with the 
cold war still a matter of grave concern and 
Russia becoming more belligerent by the day. 

But in these days of $40 billion defense 
budgets, which are taxing the American peo- 
ple’s ability to pay, we wonder if some of the 
activities of the Armed Forces, such as flood- 
ing the mails with a lot of pamphlets very 
tew people will read, could not be dispensed 
with in the interest of greater economy in 
defense spending and greater efficiency in our 
military preparations. 

With newspapers, magazines, television, 
and radio ready to give the fullest coverage, 
as they always have been, to all activities of 
our Armed Forces, which have not been 
labeled as “top secret” so Russian spies can 
steal them, we believe our Federal Defense 
Department could save millions of dollars 
by eliminating some of its nonessential 
spending, such as the pamphlets we are writ- 
ing about. 

We believe any vital information about 
our Defense Department and the progress it 
is making in ‘shaping a strong defense for 
this Nation can be adequately relayed to the 
American public through this country's 
newspapers and other news media. 

And this not only appiles to the Defense 
Department. All other departments in our 
Federal Government, now swarming with 
bureaucrats eager to spend every dollar they 
can squeeze out of the taxpayer, also could 
save millions by eliminating a lot of their 
nonessential activities, such as flooding the 
country with pamphlets no one takes the 
time to read. 

Yes, the American taxpayer could be saved 
a lot of money and all branches of our Fed- 
eral Government strengthened if more atten- 
tion was paid to the things that are essential 
and eliminate the many that are nonessen- 
tial. 

And by the way, anyone interested in read- 
ing the Army’s pamphlets can have them by 
calling at this office in the next few days 
before we consign them to the round file. 





Mr. K 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an editorial written by Mr. Parker M. 
Merrow, publisher and editor of the Car- 
roll County Independent, Center Ossipee, 
N.H., on Friday, August 14, 1959, entitled 
“Mr. K.” 

This is a most interesting and able 
statement on the coming visit of Premier 
Khrushchev to the United States: 

Mr, K 

With all the fanfare in the press about 
the impending visit of Mr. Ksrushchev, we 
feel that one point has been badly missed, 
namely, that the visit will give ample op- 
portunity to show the gentleman just what 
is the United States. 

There is good reason for certain segments 
of our population to hate him bitterly and 
there is no reason why any of our people 
should feel it necessary to roll out the red 
carpet or hit the fatted calf between the 
eyes with a small sledge hammer. 

But it has been y reported that 
Mr. Khrushchev has no real concept of the 
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strength of the: United States. Comment 
has been made that he does not realize 
either the actual or the potential strength 
of our Nation. It is felt that if he knew the 
truth, he would not be rattling the saber 
of threatening to release forces which could 
wipe out civilization. 

Obviously he has read all manner of re- 
ports on the United States. But reading a 
dry report and seeing for one’s self, right on 
the spot, in person, are two different things 
entirely. 

That is why our great corporations, our 
military and our governmental agencies, are 
continually sending their people out, to all 
parts of the world, to see things as they 
actually are. 

You can read all the statistics you want 
to about the great New Jersey Turnpike, but 
you will never know the vital flow of people 
and good till you stand beside that road on 
@ warm spring morning and hear the almost 
never ending hum and rumble that is the 
Jersey Pike, and watch the strings of ve- 
hicles, carrying everything from Fiorida 
bound vactionists to lumber for New York, 
roll in endless lines. 

You can read all you wish to about the 
vitality of Chicago, but until you have ridden 
in 5 o’clock traffic on Lake Shore Drive, you 
cannot appreciate what that city is. 

You can read about Pittsburg, but until 
you have driven through Pittsburg and then 
the coal towns of Pennsylvania, you just do 
not have the concept of that great area. 

Until you have flown on a clear night over 
the Washington-Baltimore, Wilmington, 
Philadelphia, Newark, New York complex 
you simply cannot visualize the greatness of 
the area. 

You can read and look at pictures for 8 
hours, all about our auto industry, but until 
you have driven through Detroit, you just 
cannot understand. 

All too many of us have our concepts of 
nations and of national character from old 
school geographies, stylized funny books and 
hackneyed movies and TV shows. 

From the books of our childhood, we still 
visualize Russia as a land of great snow - 
covered plains where horses at a dead run 
pull sleighs filled with frightened people and 
a pack of wolves is just three Jumps behind. 

Of course we have all seen many photos and 
news reels since those early days, and know 
far better, but still lingering in the back 
corner of our mind, is that childish concept 
of Russia. 

W would bet a really good hat that in the 
back of his mind, Mr. Khrushchev still thinks 
of the United States as a country where cow- 
boys still chase Indians, where Negroes named 
Uncle ‘Tom are beaten by cruel masters and 
where gangsters in snap brim hats, chewing 
cigars and wearing form fitting Chesterfield 
coats, step into saloons and cut down the 
patrons with tommyguns. 

There is nothing like a dose of reality, 
of getting one’s feet right on the ground, to 
know and understand a problem. That is 
the beginning of wisdom. 

We cannot lose anything by wheeling Mr. K. 
around for a few days. And quite possibly 
the eyes of the gentleman might be opened. 





The Roadbuilding Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


AMr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, an edi-\ 
torial that appeared in this morning’s 
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New York Times on the question of the 

roadbuilding tax merits the attention of 

my colleagues, and I therefore take the 

liberty of inserting it in the ReEcorp: 
Tue Roappumpinc Tax 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
did not find it easy to take the responsible 
way of financing the interstate highway 
building program, but it finally came 
around. Three days after it had voted 15 to 
8 against a temporary increase of 1 cent a 
gallon in the gasoline tax it reversed itself 
and voted 16 to 9 to accept a compromise for- 
mula that includes the tax rise. So fiscal 
soundness wins a victory, as does President 
Eisenhower. 

The solution chosen involves imposition of 
the tax increase from September 1 to June 
30, 1961, when the Federal tax on gasoline 
would return to 3 cents a gallon. On that 
expiration date the highway trust fund 
would begin to receive the benefit ofa diver- 
sion of $2,500 million (over a 3-year period) 
in taxes on automobiles, parts, and acces- 
sories which now go into the Treasury’s gen- 
eral fund. Allocations to States for high- 
way construction would be somewhat cut 
back in the next 2 years, a disappointment, 
but one that apparently must be weathered. 

So the principle applied to this program 
from the start, that it would be kept on a 
pay-as-we-build basis, is maintained. The 
departure from principle suggested July 29 
by the committee, involving a billion-dollar 
bond issue, and accompanied by diversion of 
excise taxes needed for Federal budget bal- 
ancing and drastic reduction of aid alloca- 
tions for roads, has been repudiated. 

The Government would have been better 
off, and the highway-building program 
would have been better served, if Congress 
had approved several months ago imme- 
diate imposition of the 142-cent gasoline tax 
rise long ago advised by the President. But 
if it accepts this committee compromise it 
will have repaired most of the damage. The 
situation can be reviewed in early 1961 to 
see whether the Federal budget’s condition 
warrants diversion of automobile excise 
taxes to the roadbuilding program. If not, 
the gasoline tax should be raised again. 





A Major Event in International 
Scientific History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from Chancellor Glenn 
T. Seaborg, of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, with reference to the 
Century 21 Exposition, a scientific and 
cultural exposition to be held in Seattle, 
Wash., from May 1961 to October 1962. 
We will soon consider H.R. 8374 by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. OvERTON 
Brooks], which would appropriate $12,- 
500,000 for construction of a hall of 
science at the Century 21 Exposition, for 
various exhibits and for other allied 
costs. 

Chancellor Seaborg is the Nobel prize- 
winning professor of chemistry and asso- 
ciate director of the radiation labora- 
tory at the University of California. 
Under permission to extend remarks, I 
include his letter in which he gives his 
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full endorsement to the Century 21 Ex- 


position: 

Congressman JEFFERY COHELAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN COHELAN: I have 
learned that legislation concerning the Cen- 
tury 21 Exposition may be considered in the 
House of Representatives next week. As a 
scientist and as a member of the National 
Science Planning Board of Century 21 Ex- 
position, I feel certain that this exposition 
will be a major event in international scien- 
tific history. The quality of the exhibits and 
the international participation in their plan- 
ning and display will certainly justify, in my 
opinion, every effort made to provide support 
for the exposition. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN T. SEABORG. 





Ukranian Congress Committee of America 
Appeals to American Conscience 
Against Visit of “Hangman of Ukraine” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting news release 
issued by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, chair- 
man of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, in opposition to Khru- 
shchev’s visit to the United States: 
NATIONAL GrRouUP WILL DEMONSTRATE PEACE- 

FULLY—APPEALS TO AMERICAN CONSCIENCE 

AGAINST VisITr or “HANGMAN OF UKRAINE” 

In a statement sent to President Eisen- 
hower on the visit of Nikita Khrushchev to 
this country, Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, chair- 
man of the Ukrainian Congress Committee, 
and also a member of the Republican Com- 
mittee on Program and Progress, deplored the 
invitation as “another Russian cold war vic- 
tory which Moscow is already celebrating as 
Khrushchev’s triumph.” He also declared, 
“This planned action appears now as a cyni- 
cal sequel to our first observance of Captive 
Nations Week.” A professor in Soviet eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University, Dr. Do- 
briansky originated the Cative Nations Week 
resolution which precipitated Khrushchev’s 
outbursts during the Vice President’s visit in 
the Soviet Union. On the real effectiveness 
of the Captive Nations Week resolution, he 
pointed out that Khrushchev had to hurry 
down to Ukraine, while Nrxon was in Russia 
proper, to give a self-reassuring speech. ‘ 
ANOTHER COLD WAR DEFEAT FOR UNITED STATES 


The statement stressed that the invitation 
constitutes “‘another cold war defeat for the 
United States by placing the cloak of re- 
spectability and legitimacy on a political 
criminal, no, matter how he is painted. 
Moreover, Mr. President, it so obviously con- 
tradicts your own test, put so often before 
our people, that you would not meet with 
Khrushchev unless there were some encour- 
aging progress at Geneva. There was none. 
What this and a forthcoming summit meet- 
ing amount to are a dangerous retreat from 
the policy you so admirably upheld against 
all short-sighted pressures when Secretary 
Dulles was alive.” 

“This step really ushers in a new phase in 
our foreign policy,” the professor said. “We 
now seem to be reducing our last and most 
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potent weapon of clear-cut superiority, our 
discriminating moral world leadership. Sec- 
retary Dulles must have rolled in his grave 
when this invitation was announced.” 


TAKE A LEAF FROM THE SCANDINAVIANS 


In issuing the statement, Dr. Dobriansky 
said that “knowing the facts about Khru- 
shchev’s crimes, every God-revering Ameri- 
can should from here on strongly protest the 
visit of the Hangman of Ukraine. We Ameri- 
cans can still take a leaf from the Scandi- 
navian peoples and with an equally strong 
moral. conscience disapprove the propaganda 
and cold war visit of the Hangman.” 

Appealing to the moral conscience of 
America, the Ukrainian Congress Committee, 
with headquarters in New York, is commit- 
ting its resources to bring these ghastly facts 
to the American people in order to permit 
their consciences to decide on how to receive 
the Hangman. The committee speaks for 
about 24% million Americans of Ukrainian 
ancestry and has branches in New York, Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Newark; Philadelphia, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Minneapolis, and other 
major cities. 

“Along with other Americans,” the pro- 
fessor said, in issuing the statement, “we'll 
put these questions to the conscience- 
aroused minds of our fellow citizens: 

(1) Would you invite a criminal to your 
home? Then why Khrushchev to our na- 
tional home? 

(2) Would you have favored Hitler here 
20 years ago? Then why the Hangman of 
Ukraine whose career is based on the geno- 
cide of millions of various national patriots, 
Christians, Jews, and Moslems? 

(4) Does a God-dedicated people pay re- 
spects to a professional atheist who denies 
God as the ultimate source of human and 
national freedom? 

SOME CRIMES OF THE HANGMAN OF UKRAINE 


The professor’s statement to the President 
emphasized that “it is incredible that a 
genocidist and political criminal should be 
extended the official hospitality of this home 
of the free.” It explained why Khrushchev 
is widely known in Eastern Europe as the 
Hangman of Ukraine by citing some of his 
crime: 

(1) As a party functionary in the early 
thirties, he played a brilliant role in the 
Moscow manmade famine in Ukraine that 
resulted in the annihilation of some 5 mil- 
lion lives; 

(2) For his excellent performances, he was 
elevated to high party posts in Ukraine and 
had a hand in the genocide of some 11,000 
lives in Vinnitsa, Ukraine, before the war; 

(3) Although a Russian, he paved the way 
to leadership in the party in Ukraine by 
conducting many purges; 

(4) Following World War II, he was spe- 
cially dispatched by Stalin to quell the pa- 
triotic resistance in Ukraine. 

“Terrorism comes easy with the Hangman 
of Ukraine,” said Dr. Dobriansky. “He 
showed it also in Georgia, Poland, and Hun- 
gary in 1956. Through his puppets, he 
showed it in Tibet. Only last month it was 
against the Ukrainian underground in the 
Carpathian mountains. Fooling many of 
our Americans today as Stalin did before 
fully entrenching himself over 30 years ago, 
the Hangman continues this terrorism by 
less conspicuous but more effective methods 
in the Soviet Union.” 


ARGUMENTS TOR VISIT INSULTING TO AMERICAN 
INTELLIGENCE 


The Dobriansky statement also rejects the 
arguments given for Khrushchev’'s visit here. 
It states: “It is almost insulting to the 
intelligence of the American people that we 





understand what the United States repre- 
sents and possesses. Clearly, it didn’t take 
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the Russians long to understand where our 
atomic and missile secret were. Khrushchev 
understands our country far more than 
many of us understand his empire in the 
Soviet Union itself and his centuries-fash- 
ioned methods and techniques. Those, like 
our visiting Governors to the U.S.S.R., who 
speak in mythical concepts of the Soviet 
people and the Soviet nation, and with cal- 
lous disregard of the Lithuanian, Latvian, 
Ukrainian, and other captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.5.R., may well learn from 
the late Secretary of State Dulles. ‘The So- 
viet bloc,’ he said on October 10, 1955, ‘rep- 
resents an amalgamation of about 900 mil- 
lion people, normally constituting more 
than 20 distinct national groups.’” 

- The statement also points out, “It is an 
illusion to think that this visit and the later 
calculated summit meeting will relieve pres- 
sures on Berlin, the Middle East, Laos, free 
Korean, free China and, indeed, upon our 
United States. This action shows how woe- 
fully unprepared we are to cope with Mos- 
cow’s cold war challenge. More than any- 
thing else that Khrushchev now wants its 
respectability and legitimacy to consolidate 
his empire. He is behaving in a tradition 
developed long- before the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and we have not even begun to learn 
the lessons of Russian empire building. 
Some of us may just as well pay tribute to 
Ivan the Terrible who was the first to use 
the friendship and peace tool in his cold war 
eonquest of the Khanate of Kazan in the 
16th century.” 

COMMITTEE’S GROUPS TO DEMONSTRATE 
PEACEFULLY 


“Upon the arrival of the Hangman of 
Ukraine to this country,” said Dr. Dobrian- 
sky, upon issuing the statement, “our groups 
will join with other Americans, churches, 
veterans in peaceful demonstration of pro- 
test and righteous condemnation against the 
hangman. The tolling of church bells, and 
wearing of black bands in mourning of the 
millions the hangman sent to their graves 
will be urged. In his historic proclamation 
of Captive Nations Week, the President urged 
all Americans to study the plight of the 
captive nations. There is no better occasion 
for this than now. We call upon all to pass 
the word. No violence but no approval. Our 
motto is D.D. with B.B.—dignified disap- 
proval with black bands.” 


THE STATEMENT TO THE PRESIDENT 


AucustT 7, 1959. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America again cannot 
thank you enough for your historic procla- 
mation of Captive Nations Week. By act of 
Congress and your splendid proclamation, 
the United States has officially recognized 
for the first time the existence of the many 
captive non-Russian nations within the em- 
pire known as the Soviet Union. This repre- 
sents a great stride in our real understanding 
of the prison house of nations parading as 
the USS.R. It was most significant that 
while the.Vice President was in Russia proper, 
Khrushchev had to hurry down to Ukraine 
to give a self-reassuring speech. 

We are, however, gravely disturbed by the 
invitation extended to Mr. Khrushchev to 
visit this country. In our judgment, this 

vitation cannot but be deplored as another 

‘ussian cold war victory which Moscow is 
already celebrating as Khrushchev’s triumph. 
To countless Americans, this planned action 
appears now as a cynical sequel to our first 
observance of Captive Nations Week. 

“In the view of this committee, the invi- 
tation constitutes another cold war defeat 
for the United States by placing the cloak 
of aes ae and legitimacy on a politi- 
cal criminal, no matter how he is painted. 
ee Mr. President, it so obviously con- 
tradicts your own test, pul so often before 

our people, that you would not meet with 
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Khrush@hev unless there were some encour- 
aging progress at Geneva. There was none. 
What this and a forthcoming summit meet- 
ing amount to are a dangerous retreat from 
the policy you so admirably upheld against 
all shortsighted pressures when Secretary 
Dulles was alive. 

This step really ushers in a new phase in 
our foreign policy. We now seem to be re- 
ducing our last and most potent weapon 
of clear-cut superiority, our discriminating 
moral world leadership. Secretary Dulles 
must have rolled in his grave when 
this invitation was announced. The pres- 
sures that sought to oust him over a year 
ago, have now, but momentarily, won their 
first round. 

To us, who follow closely developments 
within the multinational Soviet Union, it 
is incredible that a genocidist and political 
criminal should be extended the official hos- 
pitality of this home of the free. His rec- 
ord in part shows: (1) as a party function- 
ary in the early 30’s, he played a brilliant 
role in the Moscow manmade famine in 
Ukraine that resulted in the annihilation of 
some 5 million: lives; (2) for his excellent 
performances, he was elevated to high party 
posts in Ukraine and had a hand in the 
genocide of some 11,000 lives in Vinnitsa, 
Ukraine, before the war; (3) although a Rus- 
sian, he paved his way to leadership in the 
party in Ukraine by conducting many purges; 
(4) following World War II, he was especial- 
ly dispatched by Stalin to quell the patri- 
otic national resistance in Ukraine. This 
partial record explains why he is widely re- 
garded in Eastern Europe as “the Hangman 
of Ukraine.” 

Terrorism comes easy with the hangman 
of Ukraine. He showed it also in Georgia, 
Poland, and Hungary in 1956. Through his 
puppets, he showed it in Tibet. Only last 
month it was against the Ukrainian, under- 
ground in the Carpathian Mountains. Fool- 
ing many of our Americans today as Stalin 
did before fully entrenching himself over 30 
years ago, the hangman continues this ter- 
rorism by less conspicuous but more effec- 
tive methods in the Soviet Union. To assert, 
as some do, that peaceful methods have fea- 
tured his regime since the 20th party con- 
gress belies the facts. 

This committee, doubtless in addition to 
millions of Americans, regards the arguments 
offered to justify Khrushchev’s visit here as 
spurious, It is almost insulting to the in- 
telligence of the American people that we 
are deemed by some as being naive enough 
to believe that Khrushchev does not already 
understand what the United States repre- 
sents and possesses, Clearly, it didn’t take 
the Russians long to understand where our 
atomic and missile secrets were. Khrushchev 
understands our country far more than many 
of us understand his empire in the Soviet 
Union itself and his centuries-fashioned 
methods and techniques. Those, like our 
visiting Governors to the U.S.S.R., who speak 
in mythical concept of the Soviet people 
and the Soviet nation, and with callous 
disregard of the Lithuanian, Latvian, 
Ukrainian and. other captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.8.S.R., may well learn from 
the late Secretary of State Dulles. “The 
Soviet bloc,” he said om October 10, 1955, 
“represents an amalgamation of about 900 
million people, normally, constituting more 
than twenty distinct national groups.” The 
untutored harm some of us do to the 
freedom aspirations of 110 million people 
making up the captive non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.8S.R. cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. The blemish this places on our 
own traditions and the reciprocal harm it 
incurs for our own security interests need 
hardly be stressed. 

Tt is an illusion to think that this visit 
and the later calculated summit meeting 
will relieve pressures on Berlin, the Middle 
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East, Laos, Free Korea, Free China bd, in-“boards. We suffered with the contractor 


deed, upon our United States. ‘This action 
shows how woefully unprepared we are to 
cope with Moscow’s cold war challenge. 
More than anything else that Khrushchev 
now wants is respectability and legitimacy 
to consolidate his empire. He is behaving in 
a tradition developed long before the Rus- 
sian Revolution and we have not even begun 
to learn the lessons of Russian empire-build- 
ing. Some of us may just as well pay tribute 
to ivan the Terrible who was the first to use 
the friendship end peace tool in his cold war 
conquest of the Khanate of Kazan in the 
16th century. 

In the light of these facts and reasoned 
judgments, our conscience moves us to join 
with other Americans in peaceful demonstra- 
tion of protest and righteous condemnation 
against the “hangman.” The Russians—and, 
indeed, the Vice President traveled only in the 
Russian part of U.S.S.R.—had no crimes to 
denounce. By any stretch of logic, the 
“hangman” is no parallel case to our Vice 
President. We, as indeed many other Ameri- 


cans who wil! in time voice themselves, can-- 


not but share the moved feelings of Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, Senator StyLes Bripces, 
Congressman WALTER Jupp and many other 
outstanding leaders in our society. 

In full confidence of your understanding 
and with God’s many blessing upon you, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lev E, DoBRIANSKY, 
Chairman, the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, 





If You Believe! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28,1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article which appeared in the July- 
August issue of U.S. Lady, published for 
circulation among service wives, is an 
excellent description of the accomplish- 
ment of the Capehart housing program, 
started in 1954: 

Ir You Betreve! 
(By Bonnie Fein Thompson) 


Do you believe in miracles? I was some- 
what of a skeptic until the first of July 1958 
when we moved baggage, six children, boxer 
dog and ourselves into four-bedroom com- 
pletely furnished, single house with the label 
“Navy Quarters.” 

The miracle began to materialize in. the 
summer of 1957 at the Point Mugu, Calif., 
Naval Air Missile Text Senter. 

An architect who believed in California 
living at its fullest took the 122 acres the 
Navy had allotted for. a 360-unit Capehart 
housing development and designed ranch 
style, single family dwellings in 17 diversi- 
fied architectural plans. He also separated 
the houses, giving each unit a large front and 
back yard. 

The Capehart bill itself allotted enough 
money per unit to build large family-size 
homes and not just adequate housing. 

Then, best of all, an interior decorator had 
the foresight to order different styles and 
colors of furnishings. Thus the completed 
units resemble their next door’ neighbors 
neither inside nor out. 

We, watched the houses being built from 
the day the workmen first poured the con- 
crete slabs until they began nailing the roof 





when the torrential spring rains delayed con- 
struction and we felt almost a maternal 
pride as the ground was raked and grass 
seed was sown. 

How will they assign the houses? When 
will we be able to move? I wonder which 
house will be mine? These are some of the 
monumental questions which faced not only 
the people who were to occupy the houses 
but the naval coordinators on a base where 
there had previously been 16 family quarters. 

Finally “the word” was out. “Sunday and 
Monday the houses will be open for inspec- 
tion. ”’ 

My husband was called. He was luckily 
one of the first 20 enlisted men allowed to 
choose his quarters. 

Yes, all the rumors of modern conven- 
iences and good planning materialized when 
we opened the front door, tested the chimes 
and entered our miracle. 

Each bathroom (every house has at least 
two) has glassed-in tub and shower enclo- 
sures, walls and floors of ceramic tile, and 
overhead radiant electric heating elements. 

The kitchen, a magazine dream kitchen, 
glistens with built-in ovens, countertop 
ranges, double sinks, and easy-to-keep-clean 
natural birch cabinets. 

I had to keep pinching myself to believe 
that this was Government housing and the 
rent would be only the forfeiture of our 
quarters’ allowance. 

Looking through the empty house our 
6-year-old son stopped testing the sliding 
doors in the closets long enough to chastise 
his younger brothers and sisters. 

“You better keep your dirty hands off-a 
those walls,” he scolded. “This is a nice 
house.” 

The date of our actual occupancy was still 
another month off, but, like a new home- 
builder, we would pack the family in the 
station wagon each weekend to investigate 
how everything was progressing. It certainly 
was a thrill the time we saw a “Do Not Enter” 
sign on the front door, peeked through the 
window and spotted the freshly laid oak 
block flooring. Then the next weekend we 
discovered that both the electricity and the 
hot and cool air systems were already con- 
nected. 

On July 1, the first set of quarters was 
occupied. From then on the sight of mov- 
ing vans and lamps sticking out of car win- 
dows became as familiar as the ice cream 
man, who seemed to have advanced knowl- 
edge of a new sales territory. 

Civilian movers were authorized under the 
little known Joint Travel Regulations to 
transport families’ household effects from 
their civilian homes to the Capehart units. 
This Department of Defense Bulletin states 
that when any serviceman moves into Gov- 
ernment quarters, he is entitled to have his 
household goods moved in for him. 

What a pleasure it is to have a house 
with enough storage space. The hall closet 
is more than 4 feet wide and extends from 
the ceiling to the floor. I must admit I felt 
pretty foolish when I inquired of the Navy 
inspector what the table-level “breadboard” 
was doing in the linen closet. Still, as I 
think back, f’'d not been in many homes 
which even had a linen closet, let alone a 
board to lay the towels and sheets on while 
placing them on the shelves. 

The ceramic-tiled vanity-type lavatory in 
the family bathroom covers a large storage 
closet which is perfect for soaps, tissues, 
and bath towels. The bedroom closets are 
large enough to both hang clothes and place 


“a large chest of drawers inside. The master 


bedroom has a double closet. For once my 
clothes are not squashed between winter 
greens and summer whites. 

In the kitch every available nook is 
storage space. includes a broom closet 
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large enough for the mops, buckets, furniture 
polishes, ironing board, vacuum cleaner and 
the broom. 

Even the garage is oversized enough so 
that, with our large station wagon inside, 
my husband has room for his tool bench 
and for the storage of our innumerable foot- 
lockers, suitcases and the boxes and boxes of 
things labeled -Christmas, Easter baskets, 
Halloween costumes, and for later reference. 

For a while everything was quite hectic. 
I must have chased the children off the 
tender new grass every 5 minutes, and I’d 
peel the potatoes into the trash can before I’d 
remember that we had a garbage disposal. 

Of course 2 days after we moved the twins 
contracted intestinal flu; I had an accident 
with the car, putting that out of commis- 
sion; there were’ boxes and barrels yet to 
unpack, and the Navy sent my husband off 
to sunny Hawaii for 7 days. 

This of course is the rule, not the excep- 
tion. 

Conversation over morning coffee in the 
early weeks of occupancy was filed with talk 
of drapes, patio furniture, and the excellent 
reception of the television sets under the 
master antenna system. 

For days I couldn’t get over the sensa- 
tion of indoor-outdoor living. The perpe- 
tual spring-summer atmosphere of south- 
ern California is especially accented by 
wall-to-wall, ceiling-to-ceiling windows and 
sliding glass doors leading to our own pri- 
vate cement patio. 

Most of the plans allowed for attached 
garages but where the garage is a separate 
building it is bound to the house by a 
roofed breezeway. 

Even more important than the closet 
space, the built-in kitchens and the pre- 
softened water, is the fact that for the first 
time in our 8 years of service living, we 
finally have privacy. 

Every unit sits on approximately a quar- 
ter acre and is turned in such a manner 
that no one actually meets his neighbor 
when leaving via the back or front door. - 

Although the lawns were seeded and 
sprouting, the landscaper watered the grow- 
ing grass two and three times a day. With 
twin infants I found it almost impossible 
to dry diapers in between sprinklings. 
Then about August 1 the rumor that auto- 
matic washers would be installed came 
true so we “beat the sprinkler man” and 
put a new electric dryer right beside it. 

Installation of modern laundry equip- 
ment is simplified because the utility rooms 
are fitted with both gas and a 220-volt elec- 
trical outlet, 

The Navy ordered a half million dollars 
worth of furnishings—enough for 220 of the 


860 quarters—almost a year ago, but like 


many Government contracts it wasn’t all in 
the warehouse when the houses were finally 
opened. 

Many families of all ranks who did not 
have their own furniture slept with their 
springs and mattresses on the floor, with 
no rugs and with clothes still in boxes in- 
stead of drawers. 


During August and September the furni- 
ture started arriving by the freightload and 
the sight of Navy trucks unloading over- 
stuffed contemporary American furniture in 
every possible color was a common one. 
Everything from foam-rubber cushioned sec- 
tional couches, walnut bedsteads, maple Mr. 
and Mrs. dressers and all. types of room- 
size nonskid rugs began to be part of the 
new homes. 

There were 17 furnishing plans to cor- 
respond with each individual house plan. 
Living room, dining room and bedroom fur- 


A sample master plan of a four-bedroom 
enlisted man’s house reads like this: 


a 
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Living room: Gray tweed sofa; light olive 
tweed easy chair; cinnamon tweed high back 
chair; cinnamon and walnut oceasional 
chair; olive leather brass-studded lamps; 
two floor, two table; gray tweed rugs through- 
out house; desk; corner table; end table; 
coffee table. 

Dining room: Walnut table, buffet, arm 
chair, five straight chairs. 

Bedrooms: Two bunk beds, two twin beds, 
four Mr. and Mrs. dressers, double bed, chest 
of drawers (wood, light cherry). 

Kitchen: Gray chrome dinette set. 

Our house is furnished just like this mas- 
ter plan. Only the pictures on the walls, 
the doilies on the tables and the dishes, the 
blankets and clothing are ours. 

Even the new community is beginning to 
form. Point Mugu is in the unique position 
of being located more than 10 miles from the 
nearest shopping center. It does not yet 
have any dependents’ facilities except a small 
exchange. For a cut finger or a loaf of bread 
it is n to drive into the Port Huen- 
eme, Calif., C.B.C. base. 

Both the Point Mugu Officers’ Wives and 
the Navy Wives Clubs are conducting fund- 
raising activities to start organizing both a 
teen-age club and a child care nursery. The 
Boy Scouts are forming troops in all age 
brackets as are the Girl Scouts, and the 
C.P.O. Wives are in the process of making up 
hospitality kits for the use of incoming 
families. 

We’ve heard rumors of a commissary and 
out-patient medical care on the base, and 
we hope this will soon come to pass. 

A new house, new furniture, new appli- 
fances and gracious living at its fullest. 
What more could any woman ask for? 

On what used to be wasted swampland a 
beautiful, active, business-like community 
has developed—a place I am proud my chil- 
dren call home. 








U.S. People cad Khrushchev 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp, I wish 
to include a very interesting editorial by 
David Lawrence which appeared in the 
Washington Star, Washington, D.C., on 
August 6, 1959: 

U.S. PEOPLE AND KHRUSHCHEV: CiTIzENs’ Dis- 
SENT AGAINST Visit By DicTaTor HELD Con- 
STITUTIONAL RIGHT 

(By David Lawrence) 

Do the people of the United States really 
want Nikita Khrushchev to visit this coun- 
try? President Eisenhower assumes that 
they do. The governments of Sweden and 
other Scandinavian countries recently issued 
a similar invitation, but the Soviet Premier, 


_ after accepting it, decided not to go there 


because it was evident the people didn’t 
want him to come. 

What happened in Sweden between the 
time the invitation was extended and the 
announcement that Khrushchev had given 
up the idea for the present? A letter from 
Dr. Bela Fabian, written from Geneva a few 
days ago, tells the story. He is chairman of 
the Federation of Hungarian Former Po- 
litical Prisoners and was in Sweden at the 


time of the planning for the visit of the. 


Soviet Premier. Dr. Fabian writes: 


“Naturally, seas General Zacharov, 
deputy chief of the Soviet security police, 
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knew that the ‘August, committees’ were 
preparing mass meetings and demonstra- 
tions.. In Sweden ten meetings were to be 
held simultaneously on August 13. The one 
thing he did not know was whether the 
Swedish people would demonstrate by osten- 
tatiously staying at home, so that the streets 
would be empty and there would be no one 
there except the police, or that there would 
be enormous crowds who would turn their 
backs on Khrushchev.” 

Dr. Fabian writes that the August com- 
mittees contained a large number of mem- 
bers, among them prominent intellectuals, 
several Nobel Prize winners, university pro- 
fessors and writers. Many student organi- 
gations were represented. 

Already there are varying points of view 
in this country as to what the reaction of 
the American people will be in the cities to 
be visited by Khrushchev. Certainly any 
disorderly demonstrations would only result 
in worldwide criticism on the theory that 
the Americans were not as courteous to the 
Soviet Premier as the people of the Soviet 
Union have been toward Vice President 
Nixon. But inside the United States—un- 
like the situation in the Soviet Union, where 
everything is controlled by the government— 
the people have a right under the Constitu- 
tion to speak. They have a right to picket 
peacefully, if they like, with placards ex- 
pressing their ideas. 

If the Scandinavian plan were put into 
effect in the United States by boycotting 
the parades or by viewing in silence the 
public events where Khrushchev makes his 
appearance, an orderly protest could be 
registered. 

There may be some in this country who 
are willing to “let bygones be bygones,” but, 
among the hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans who came here originally from the 
lands which now are held captive by the 
Communist dictatorship, there will be no 
suppression of emotions. Their point of 
view toward the Moscow autocracy which 
has ordered the murder or exile of so many 
innocent le in the last several years is 
deeply roo They cannot forget. 

It is true that, after wars are over, friendly 
feelings toward former enemies often are 
developed. But the governments which ruled 
in Nazi Germany, in militaristic Japan, and 
Fascist Italy have been removed and free 
governments established. No such change 
has occurred in Moscow, where the same kind 
of regime is in power today as the one that 
broke the pledges given at Yalta in 1945 and 
at Geneva in 1955. 

“Khrushchey’s criminal record exceeds 
all,” wrote Dr. L. E. Dobriansky, professor of 
economics at Georgetown University, in a 
letter to President Eisenhower dated July 31. 
The Georgetown professor was the originator 
of the resolution adopted-by Congress to pro- 
claim Captive Nations Week. Expressing the 
hope that Khrushchev would not be invited 
to America; Professor Dobriansky added: 

“It is patently naive to believe that a visit 
by the ‘hangman of the Ukraine’ would add 
anything to what he already knows about 
our country. * * * Moral principle alone 
should dissuade us from conferring respecta- 
bility and legitimacy to a dedicated enemy, 
the attributes he desires in order to extend 
his empire.” 

There is talk now of arranging a parade 
of hearses in each American city where Khru- 
shchey appears. On each hearse would be 
placarded the statistics of the number of 
persons murdered or exiled from each of the 
14 captive countries in recent years. This 
is one type of orderly demonstration. 

Another which is being suggested is that 
memorial services be held throughout the 
Nation to carry out the spirit of the resolu- 
tion in behalf of the “captive nations” 
adopted overwhelmingly last month by both 
Houses of Congress. Nationwide prayers for 
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the liberation of the “captive” peoples, as 
well as memorial tributes to the many who 
have been enslaved or killed by the ruthless 
Communist dictators, would at least let the 
rest of the world know that, however polite 
the Government has to be to any visitor, the 
people here have the right of free speech. 
They can express their dissent from the po- 
sition of their Government, which has in- 
vited to free America at this crucial time 
the man who has threatened war unless the 
Western forces surrender Berlin and who 
has never withdrawn that threat. 





Industry’s Stubbing Its Toe on the Hill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by Mr. Laurence Laurent, 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald issue of August 13, 
1959, is one with which I completely 
agree. 

If ever there were a need for the equal 
right to discuss an important public is- 
sue, it was in connection with our very 
recently passed labor legislation. 

It is my judgment that the networks 
behaved badly and did much to under- 
mine the confidence which I had in their 
objectivity and their fairness. The arti- 
cle referred to follows: 

INDUsTRY’s STUBBING Irs Toz ON THE HILL 
(By Laurence Laurent) 


The television industry, whose spokesmen 

are highly effective in congressional hear- 
ings, manages to fall on its face when dealing 
with political realities. This falling has been 
particularly noticeable this summer, with 
the TV-radio industry trying to persuade the 
Congress to change the equal political time 
regulations. 
The industry has a good case. There is gen- 
eral agreemeat that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission goofed when it ruled that 
equal time applied during political cam- 
paigns to newscasts. Industry spokesmen 
have already persuaded the Senate that it 
should pass amendments to the Communica- 
tions Act which execpt newscasts. 

But when the same legislation came before 
the House of Representatives, the industry 
began taking pratfalls. 

Members of the House are much more re- 
luctant than Senators .to give the radio-TV 
operator addition freedom. The Representa- 
tive runs for reelection every 2 years, and, 
thus, is constantly concerned about the 
treatment he gets from news media. 

First, there was the incredibly badly man- 
aged “Face the Nation” incident with Sena- 
tor Hubert H. Humphrey, Democrat of Min- 
nesota. His friends announced that he 
would be a candidate for the Democratic 
presidential nomination, an announcement 
that could have been a surprise only at, say, 
Manus in the Admiralty Islands. 

CBS canceled Senator Humpnrey’s appear- 
ance, “on the advice of attorneys.” The ad- 
vice—to many Congressmen—was bad. Sen- 
ator Humpurey, technically, is not a candi- 
date and, , technically, section 315 does not 
apply. 

This incident has been interpreted by 
several members of the powerful House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
as coercive. They feel that CBS was trying 
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to force them to amend the equal time law 
by the threat of a blackout on all candi- 
dates. 

One Democratic committee member cited 
last Sunday’s two-network performance by 
Vice President Ricnarp Nixon and said: “It 
may be news to CBS, but everyone else in the 
country knows that the Vice President hopes 
to get the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion in 1960.” 

He objected to Nrxon’s network hour, only 
in the light of the HumpHrey cancellation. 

The current fight over labor reform legis- 
lation is causing more bitterness against the 
networks. First, time was provided for the 
President to express his views; and this, 
surely, is beneficial to the public. But when 
Democrats asked for equal time in the name 
of the Speaker of the House, the request 
was denied. Instead, the networks provided 
forum-programs. ‘This served only to prove 
what policians have long felt: Some equal 
time is more equal than other equal time. 

For the most adept hairsplitter, section 
$15 does not apply to political issues, only 
to candidates. The sad part, however, is 
that the TV-radio industry missed a splen- 
did opportunity to show the Congress how 
well it is prepared to meet its responsibili- 
ties. 

Worst of all, the mistakes are being made 
during the summer when the airwaves are 
filled with tedious repeats. It is the perfect 
time for lively, controversial public affairs 
programs. It is the time when radio and TV 
can best afford to be generous. 





DAV Services in Nevada — 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
ceptional record of vital rehabilitation 
services freely extended to thousands of 
Nevada citizens has recently come to my 
attention. These splendid humanitarian 
services are not sufficiently appreciated 
by those who have benefited thereby, di- 
rectly and indirectly. 

Among the several congressionally 
chartered veteran organizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
ters in Nevada, is the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans. The DAV is the only such 
organization composed exclusively of 
those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of 
war. Formed in 1920, under the leader- 
ship of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV leg- 
isiative activities have benefited every 
compensated disabled veteran. Its pres- 
ent national’ commander is another 
judge, David B. Williams, of Concord, 
Mass. Its national adjutant is John E. 
Feighner, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Its na- 
tional legislative director is Elmer M. 
Freudenberger; its national director of 
claims, Cicero F. Hogan; and its national 
director of employment relations, John 
W. Burris—all located at its national 
service headquarters at 1701 18th Street 
NW., Washington, Dc. . 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
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monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments’ for service-connected disabili- 
ties—some 2 million—the DAV can never 
aspire to become the largest of the sev- 
eral veteran organizations. Neverthe- 
less, since shortly after its formation in 
1920, the DAV national headquarters, lo- 
cated in Cincinnati, Ohio, has main- 
tained the largest staff of any veteran- 
organization of full-time trained na- 
tional service officers, 138 of them, who 
are located in the 63 regional and 3 dis- 
trict offices of the U.S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and in its central office in 
Washington, D.C. They have ready ac- 
cess to the official claim records of those 
claimants who have given them their 
powers of attorney. All of them being 
war-handicapped veterans themselves, 
these services officers are sympathetic 
and alert as to,the problems of other less 
well-informed claimants. 

The DAV national service officer in 
Nevada is Mr. Melvin L. Jacobsen, lo- 
cated at the Veterans’ Administration 
Regional Office, 1000 Locust Street, Reno. 
The department commander is Mr. 
Charles F. Hardin, 130 North Virginia 
Street, Reno, and the Department adju- 
tant is Mr. Charles E. Jackson, 1853 G 
Street, Sparks, Nev. The DAV VAVS 
representative is Mr. John Haley. 

The Veterans’ Administration hospital 
located in Reno is a 166-bed general 
medical hospital. 

During the last fiscal year, the VA paid 
out $6,108,000 for its veteran program 
in Nevada, including disability compen- 
sation to its 2,094 service disabled vet- 
erans. The amount of $1,848,614. These 
Federal expenditures in Nevada furnish 
substantial purchasing power in all com- 
munities. Only about 12 percent, 253 
are members of the 5 DAV chapters in 
Nevada. 

This 12 percent record is strange, in 
view of the very outstanding record of 
personalized service activities and ac- 
complishments of the DAV naticnal 
service officer in behalf of Nevada vet- 
erans and dependents during the last 10 
fiscal years, as revealed by the following 
statistics: 


Claimants contacted (estimated) -.... 5, 995 
Claims folders reviewed__.._...___-. 4, 996 
Appearances before Rating Boards... 2, 243 
Compensation increases obtained__-__. 319 
Service connections obtained... _- 167 
Nonservice pensions_.............-.. 125 
Death benefits obtained._.......___- 18 


Total monetary benefits obtained_$178,984.57 

These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the Central Office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, han- 
dling appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
surance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in the 
central office, they handled 58,282 re- 
views and appeals, resulting in monetary 


benefits of $5,337,389.05. Proportionate 
additional benefits were thereby obtained 
for Nevada veterans, their dependents 
and their survivors. 

These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the in- 
dividualized advice, counsel and assist- 
ance extended to all of the claimants 
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who have contacted DAV service officers 
in person, by telephone, and by letter. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 per- 
cent of whom were DAV members—their 
dependents, and others, in response to 
their varied claims for service connec- 
tion, disability compensation, medical 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic ap- 
pliances, vocational training, insurance, 
death compensation or pension, VA guar- 
antee loans for homes, farms and busi- 
nesses, et cetera. Helpful advice was 
also given as to counseling and place- 
ment into suitable useful employment— 
to utilize their remaining abilities—civil 
service examinations, appointments, re- 
tentions, retirement benefits, and multi- 
farious other problems. 

Every claim presents different prob- 

lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled veterans— 
not given on a silver platter. Frequent- 
ly, because of lack of official records, 
death or disappearance of former bud- 
dies and associates, lapse of memory 
with the passage of time, lack of infor- 
mation and experience, proof of the 
legal service connection of a disabality 
becomes extremely diffitult—too many 
times impossible. A claims and rating 
board can obviously not grant favorable 
action merely based on the opinions, im- 
pression or conclusions of persons who 
submit notarized affidavits. Specific, de- 
tailed, pertinent facts are essential. 
. The VA, which acts as judge and 
jury, cannot properly prosecute claims 
against itself. As the defendant, in ef- 
fect, the U.S. Veterans’ Administration 
must award the benefits provided under 
the laws administered by it, only under 
certain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can 
and does advise a claimant precisely 
why his claim may previously have been 


denied and then specifies what addi- ~ 


tional evidence is essential. ‘The claim- 
ant must necessarily bear the burden of 
obtaining such fact-giving affidavit evi- 
dence. The experienced national serv- 
ice officer will, of course, advise him as 
to its possible improvement, before pre- 
senting same to the adjudication 
agency, in the light of all of the circum- 
stances and facts, and of the pertinent 
laws, precedents, regulations, and sched- 
ule of disability ratings. No DAV na- 
tional service officer, I feel certain, ever 
uses his skill, except in behalf of worthy 
claimants, with justifiable claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very sig- 
nificant, as pointed out by the DAV 
acting national director of claims, Ches- 
ter A. Cash, that a much higher per- 
centage of those claims which have been 
prepared and presented with tke aid of 
a DAV national service officer are even- 
tually favorably acted upon, than is the 
case as to those claimants who have not 
given their: powers of attorney to any 
such special advocate. 

Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall review of claims 


‘inaugurated by the VA some 4 years 


ago, the disability compensation pay- 
ments of about 37,200 veterans have 
been discontinued and reduced, as to 
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about 27,300 others at an aggregate loss 
to them of more than $28 million per 
year. About one-tenth of 1 percent of 
such discontinuances and reductions 
have probably occurred as to disabled 
veterans in Nevada with a consequent 
loss of about $28,000 per year. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veteran organization. Judg- 
ing by the past, such unfavorable adju- 
dications will.occur as to an additional 
equal number or more during the next 
3 years, before such review is completed. 
I urge every disabled veteran in Nevada 
to give his power of attorney to the na- 
tional service officer of the DAV, or of 
some other veteran organization, or of 
the American Red Cross, just as a pro- 
tective measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and expe- 
rience of a competent expert national 
service officer. 

Measured by the DAV’s overall costs of 
about $12,197,600 during a 10-year pe- 
ridd, one would find that it has expended 
about $3.50 for each claim folder re- 
viewed, or about $8.80 for each rating 
board appearance, or, again, about $22.70 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
obtained, or about $54 for each compen- 
sation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monetary 
benefits for claimants for each dollar ex- 
pended by the DAV for its national serv- 
ice officer setup. Moreover, such bene- 
fits will generally continue for many 
years. 

Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
no government subsidy whatsoever. The 
DAY is enabled to maintain its nation- 
wide staff of expert national service offi- 
cers primarily because of income from 
membership dues collected by its local 
chapters and from the net income on its 
Idento-Tag—miniature automobile li- 
ecense tag—project, owned by the DAV 
and operated by its employees, most of 
whom are disabled veterans, their wives, 
or their widows, or other handicapped 
Americans—a rehabilitation project in 
thus furnishing them with useful em- 
ployment. Incidentally, without check- 
ing as to whether they had previously 
sent in a donation, more than 1,400,000 
owners of sets of lost keys have received 
them back from the DAV’s Idento-Tag 
department, 1,354 of whom, during the 
last 8 years, were Nevada residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and -by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as well as enable it to maintain 
its invaluable nationwide service setup 
on a more adequate basis. So much 
more could be accomplished for dis- 
tressed disabled veterans, if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to maintain 
an expert service officer in every one of 
the 173 VA hospitals. 

During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, aggregating $3,300,- 
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000 exclusively for salaries to its national 
service officers. Its reserves having been 
thus nearly exhausted, the DAV Service 
Foundation is therefore very much in 
need of the generous support of all “serv- 
iced” claimants, DAV members and other 
social-minded Americans—by direct do- 
nations, by designations in insurance 
policies, by bequests in wills, by assign- 
ments of stocks and bonds and by estab- 
lishing special types of trust funds. 

A'special type of memorial trust fund 
originated about 3 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., which es- 
tablished the first perpetual rehabilita- 
tion fund of $1,000 with the DAV Service 
Foundation. Recently it added another 
$100 thereto. Since then, every DAV 
unit in that State has established such 
a special memorial trust fund, ranging 
from $100 to $1,100 equivalent to about 
$5 per DAV member. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such rehabilitation service can help to 
make it possible for the DAV to continue 
such excellent rehabilitation services in 
Nevada by sending in donations to the 
DAV Service Foundation, 631 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
Every such serviced claimant who is 
eligible can and should also become a 
DAV member, preferably a life member, 
for which the total fee is $100—$50 to 
those born before January 1, 1902, or 
World War I veterans—payable in in- 
stallments within 2 full fiscal year 
periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by be- 
ing a supporting member of at least one 
organization which reflects his interests 
and viewpoints—labor unions, trade as- 
sociations, and various religious, fra- 
ternal, and civic associations. All of 
America’s veterans ought to be members 
of one or more of the patriotic, service 
giving veteran organizations. All of 
America’s disabled defenders who are re- 
ceiving disability .compensation, have 
greatly benefited by their own official 
voice—the DAV. 





Unsound Dollar 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial appeared 
in the Easley Progress, Easley, 8.C.: 

Tuer LAUGH aT THE U.S. DoLLaR 

An Easley citizen, traveling over in Can- 
ada, writes: “We ate dinner in one of the 
small resort towns. They had a big sign on 
the cash telling us that our money 
was not as good as their’s and that we would 
be charged the difference. When we paid 
our bill he attached 5 percent extra and was 
very careful to give us our change in the 
sickly U.S. money. it gives you a strange 
feeling when folks a you your money isn’t 
any good, and laugh at you about it.” 
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The Greatest Satellite Success 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I wish to call attention to the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Shreveport Times, Shreveport, La. This 
fine editorial should be of interest to all 
of us in this space age: 

THe GREATEST SATELLITE SUCCESS 


Successful launching of the missile and 
satellite, Explorer VI, probably is the most 
important achievement in space rocketry 
thus far by any nation—this because of the 
completeness of the electronics laboratory 
carried in the satellite and the efficiency 
with which the laboratory has been func- 
tioning as its container orbits the earth at 
@ speed of 22,000 miles an hour and at dis- 
tances ranging from 150 miles to 25,000 
miles from the earth. 

(And even as this was being written, an- 
other American satellite, Discoverer V, was 
put into orbit.) 

But what may be even more important in 
the whole rocket-space picture from the 
standpoint of national security was the an- 
nouncement at the same time by the Navy 
of the success of its Project Tepee, hitherto 
probably the most guarded secret possessed 
by the American military. Through Project 
Tepee, the Navy stated, it has been able to 
detect instantaneously more than 95 per- 
cent of all atmospheric nuclear weapons 
tests and rocket launchings anywhere in the 
world for several months. Actually, the 
project has been underway since 1954 and 
has had some success ever since that time. 

Tepee still requires refinement, but it is 
unlikely that, even now, Russia could fire a 


_ Single missile as a test or as the opening 


of war without Tepee recording it instan- 
taneously. 

The Navy states that it has a number of 
Tepee stations in operation in various places, 
but the locations are closely-guarded secrets. 

With as much simplicity as can be put 
into any explanation of functioning of elec- 
tronics. Tepee operates this way: Radio 
signals are sent from earth stations against 
the ionosphere, an ionized layer of upper at- 
mosphere. The radio signals ricochet off 
this layer of outer space and come bouncing 
back to earth and then back to the iono- 
sphere—and so on—each bouncing being at 
an angle so that the radio signal actually 
travels around the earth’s surface in its skip- 
and-jump course. 

The same result comes when the radio 
signal hits the gases of a rocket trail or any 
other interference created by rocket launch- 
ings and missile or satellite flights. While 
it has taken quite a few seconds to present 
even this inadequate explanation, the radio 
signals would have recorded any interference 
with their course instantaneously and those 
on the ground at the Tepee stations would 
know what it was the signals were recording. 

Tepee has been used successfully in lit- 
erally hundreds of Américan missile firings, 
satellite launchings and other space probes 
from experimental stations in Florida, Cali- 
fornia and far out into the Pacific since early 
in 1957. Its possibilities in detecting enemy 
p oneal action, — or otherwise, are 

ae for monet VI—in no way related to 
Tepee—uness wrong it will 
provide at least a year’s flow of invaluable 
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outer space information hitherto unattain- 
able through any electronic devices, It will 
report particularly concerning radio activity 
in areas enveloping the earth, information 
that is essential in planning flights of man 
into outer space. Such information is es- 
sential not merely in that Individual project, 
but to success of many major space objec- 
tives which the United States is seeking. It 
is expected, also, to send back considerable 
information on the ionosphere—the ionized 
area against which Tepee bounces its sig- 
nals. 

Just where Explorer VI puts the United 
States in the space race with Russia is im- 
possible to say and not too important by 
itself. The United States and Russia are 
seeking certain space objectives, but by 
ways vastly different in some instances. 
What is important to this Nation is whether 
the objectives are being obtained as rapidly 
as possible and whether everything needed 
to further them is being done. 

Russia sends dogs into the air and the 
United States sends monkeys and mice. 
Russia is concerned with the size of what 
it sends into outer space where the chief 
concern of the United States is information 
that comes back. The end result sought by 
each is exploration of outer space and thus, 
in all probability, control of it, particularly 
from the military standpoint. 

If Russia has anything like either Ex- 
plorer VI or Project Tepee, it has not yet 
done any boasting about that fact and, if 
American scientists are right in their as- 
sumption, Russia has a long way to go to 
catch up in the fineness, the delicacy, the 
accuracy and the capabilities of tiny elec- 
tronic devices already proven successful in 
tests by the United States. But the Soviet 
still seems to have greater thrust—power of 
propulsion—for its rockets. 





Nikita Ought To See 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Neosha (Mo.) Miner 
& Mechanic containing some _ sug- 
gestions for the Khrushchev visit: 

Nrxrta OvuGutT To SEE 

A full-fledged convention of the-AFL—CIO, 
where the workers of America get things off 
their chests; 

A formal Presidential Press Conference, 
where the leader of the greatest Nation on 
earth answers the barbs and bites of ques- 
tions to which no Kremlin is ever exposed; 

A stormy stockholders meeting of the New 
York-New Haven Railroad; 

A debate between Senators Par McNaMara, 
of Michigan, and Barry Go.pwatTer, of 
Arizona; . 

A session of the Oklahoma Legislature; 

A movie of Cal Coolidge in action, and of 
Gov. Earl Long, in person; 

The Hoover Dam and Lake Mead; 

A Billy Graham rally in Los Angeles 
Coliseum; 

An American election campaign; 

Display of the New York Times and Daily 
Worker, side by side on a newsstand; 

A Sunday comic section; 

'A conversation between Casey Stengel and 
Charies Van Doren; 
Elvis Presley, before and after; 
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A USAF firepower demonstration at Eglin 
Field, Pla. 

If seeing is believing, Nikita ought to see 
all that there is to see of the Nation he says 
can’t win in the cold war. 





Mud in Your Eye 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include. the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune, dated August 15, 
1959, entitled “Mud in Your Eye”: 

Mup In Your EYe 


Milwaukee, which has been paraded in- 
sufferable self-righteousness in opposing 
Federal legislation to grant Chicago a slight 
boost in water diverted from Lake Michigan, 
has closed seven of Milwaukee County’s 
bathing beaches. The reason: Pollution 
from sewage processed through a municipal 
system which Wisconsin’s two Senators only 
last Friday were describing as the “acme of 
sewage disposal in the United States.” 

Those were the words of Senators WILEY 
and Proxmme, but the Milwaukee City 
Health Commissioner, Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, 
does not agree. He says that Milwaukee’s 
sewage disposal system can only be brought 
up to snuff by an expenditure of half a bil- 
lion dollars, and that that is economically 
impossible. 

Dr. Krumbiegel intimated that two of the 
closed beaches will remain permanently shut 
down because of pollution from human and 
animal refuse. The county superintendent 
of parks, Russell Kurtz, stated that the clos- 
ing orders were necessitated because of the 
uncertainty of water conditions at the 
beaches, which was explained more definitely 
by the health department as endangering 
the public through exposure to amoebic dy- 
sentery and typhoid. Dr. Krumbiegel said 
that the geographical position of Milwaukee, 
which returns its treated effluent to the lake, 
forms a natural cesspool during the summer 
months. 

Now, we do not mention these conditions 
with any intention to gloat. Indeed, we 
sympathize with Milwaukee's difficulties in 
dealing with sewage disposal and maintain- 
ing health. This, we might add, is more than 
Milwaukee is willing to do in considering 
Chicago’s problems, which do not involve 
any pollution of the lake, inasmuch as the 
effluent from Chicago’s sewage treatment 
works is discharged through the Illinois 
Waterway because we had the foresight to 
reverse the flow of the Chicago River. 

But the difficulties of our neighbor to the 
north do emphasize certain facts which de- 
serve to be underscored. One is that Chi- 
cago is no unique culprit, handling its sew- 
age disposal problem in disregard of the wel- 
fare of its neighbors and of other States. 
The movement of the lake current, on the 
contrary, is likely to dump some of Milwau- 
kee’s pollution on our lake front. 

Another factor is that Chicago, unlike 
Milwaukee, has never claimed perfection in 
its efforts to dispose of wastes from an 
enormous and highly industrialized area cov- 
ering 920 square miles and populated by 
more than 5 million persons. But it does 
contend that it has made prodigious efforts 
at great cost to deal effectively with this 
tremendous problem, and that it has at- 
tained a very large degree of success, 
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The Tribune, in its own independent sur- 
vey, has not endeavored to conceal that the 
sanitary district has not been 100 percent 
effective. But it has established that the 
district has been 90.6 percent successful in 
removing impurities from the tremendous 
volume of waste that is treated. 

That a problem remains seems to us to 
provide only additional justification for the 
city’s request that Congress authorize an 
increase of 1,000 cubic feet of water di- 
verted each second from the lak>. We are 
now restricted to a modest 1,500 cubic feet, 
and the added allowance is initially sought 
only for a test period of 1 year. Yet Mil- 
waukee and the State of Wisconsin, beset by 
a much more grave problem of pollution, be- 
grudge us this minimal help. 

The difficulties of Milwaukee point up 
the fact that there has been no small amount 
of hypocrisy in the opposition voiced against 
Chicago in Congress and before its com- 
mittees. The bill authorizing increased di- 
version will be before the Senate Public 
Works. Committee for decision Monday, hav- 
ing already been approved by the House. 
We trust that the responsible Senators will 
take due note of the imperfections of some 
of the bill’s holier-than-thou critics. 





Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES * 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article by Sylvia 
Porter should be studied by each of us: 
FOREIGN IMPorRTsS SwAmMpP U.S.-MADE PRODUCTS 

(By Sylvia Porter) 


The other evening I went to a stimulating 
but deeply disquieting dinner party. For, 
my partner from the start to the good night 
was Cyrus Ching, head of the Federal Medi- 
ation Service under President Truman, and 
through the hours we debated not only the 
threat of the steel strike but also the threat 
of steel imports to our economy. 

“The long-range problem is the rising im- 
portation of steel,” said Ching. “Competi- 
tion to our steel industry and to steelworkers 
from lower-cost foreign producers of the 
metal is what we must face up to * * *. It 
is in this sphere that U.S. industry will get 
a climactic test.” 

With my mind pondering the implications 
of Ching’s warnings, I came home and headed 
for a midnight snack. On the kitchen table 
I put a plate, a glass pitcher, a glass, and an 
ash tray—all purchased since June. Before 
I sat down, I moved from my chair a laundry 
basket in which there was a cap my husband 
had picked up a few days ago, my new bath- 
ing suit and a silk robe. And suddenly my 
eyes saw something I hadn’t see before. 

Every product I had touched in those few 
minutes in the kitchen had been an import— 
the plate, glass, and pitcher from England; 
the ash tray from Denmark, the basket and 
cap from Japan, the bathing suit from 
France, the robe from Italy. 

And after I had finished racing through 
the house to check what we had bought in 
the past 6 months, I got an even greater 
shock, 

OVER 60 PERCENT 

Over 60 percent of our recent purchases 
had been imported from abroad. I, living in 
a typically American home and buying with a 
typical American’s attention to quality and 
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price, had gradually become a buyer of for- 
eign products on a scale I hadn’t dreamed of. 

Then Ching’s warnings about ‘steel im- 
ports came into focus, 

Imports are pouring into our land. This 
year alone, the National Foreign Trade 
Council has just estimated, imports to us 
will total a record $10 billion, up $1.8 bil- 
lion from 1958. And the imports are not 
just the obvious cars, cameras, radios, etc. 
Stores and factories from coast to coast are 
loaded with foreign goods which are well- 
designed, well-made, attractively priced 
compared with similar U.S. products. 

We created this competition for ourselves 
in the most grandiose gesture of generosity 
any nation ever made. For, when World 
War II ended we began pouring billions into 
the rebuilding of the ruined or obsolete 
factories of Europe and Japan. With the 
aid of our dollars and know-how, many 
countries have now come back and are op- 
erating with modern factories, materials, 
and machines and at much lower wage 
scales. 

WHAT’S THE SOLUTION? 


“OK,” I mumbled to myself as I sat in 
the kitchen and mentally continued my de- 
bate with Ching. “What do we do about 
it?” 

Raise tariffs and slap on quotas until we 
force out the competition? Hardly a satis- 
factory answer. 

Freeze wages? 
tive answer. 

What_then? In all humility, I suggest 
the answers must be: 

1. A much sharper, faster and a sustained 
rise in modernization and efficiency of pro- 
duction. With increased efficiency, we’ll be 
able to turn out goods competitively priced 
and still raise wages. 

2. A powerful drive for new inventions 
and improved products—meaning greater 
emphasis on research. With new inven- 
tions and superior productive capacity, we 
can keep and expand our markets. 

8. A realization by all of. us that we are 
into an economic war for the markets of 
the world—including our own. I’m not pro- 
posing an aggressive “Buy American” pro- 
gram, but I readily admit there’ll be no 
more of that 60-40 ratio in purchases I 
make. 

We won't meet the important competition 
by flinching from it, ignoring it, or putting 
up walls against it. We will meet it when 
we vow to lead the world in inyenting, mod- 
ernizing, selling. We'll meet it when we 
wake up. 


Also hardly an imagina- 





The Proposed Khrushchev Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much discussion regarding the com- 
ing of Mr. Khrushchev to the United 
States. I feel that the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Witness 
of August 6 would be considered good 
reading by many people who are con- 
cerned with this impending arrival: 

Tue Propose KHRUSHCHEV VISIT 

The announcement by Mr. Eisenhower of 
the forthcoming visit of Mr. Nikita Khru- 
shchey to this country carries with it many 
serious complications. / 

We firmly believe this country could and 


. would prosper bountifully without having 


the Premier of the Soviet Union visit our 
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shores. We believe also that world peace 
does not hinge on a visit by one man to this 
country. We should not be made to dance 
to the tune fiddled by the Soviets. 

Mr. Khrushchev is not going to change his 
mind about Marxism after a short social call 
to this country. When he returns home he 
will be more determined than ever to destroy 
the system which has given generations of 
millions and millions of Americans the peace 
and liberty denied the more than 800 million 
people behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, 

The visit will, of course, be tremendous 
propaganda fodder for the Soviet Union. 
But how will we ever explain to the captive 
hordes our decision to entertain this inter- 
national scoundrel? 

And who would ever venture a guess what 


price the American people will have to pay - 


for such a visit. 

The present on our shores of a man 
whose contempt for the basic decencies of 
life is so well known, will prove embarrassing 
for the majority of our American citizens. 
It will be disheartening to the thousands of 
refugees from communism who have found 
formerly denied freedom on our protecting 
shores. 

Mr. Khrushchey’s disdain for religion will 
seriously sadden the millions of Americans 
who daily worship their God freely and open- 
ly. 
What about the feelings of national groups 
in this country? The Hungarians, the Czechs, 
Poles, Lithuanians, and former residents of 
both Russia and East Germany, whose father- 
land now breaks with the burden of com- 
munism. 

The security problem of protecting a man 
such as Mr. Khrushchev will be overwhelm- 
ing. 

But will Mr. Khrushchev learn anything 
when he visits this country? He has-been 
described as an outmoded Marxist. Yet the 
basic problem remains that he is a Marxist 
of the first dedication, outmoded or not. 

Our progress, our efficiency, our mode of 
living is awesome to foreigners of any coun- 
try. Seeing the sights of America will only 
provide him with information to bark more 
fiercely about the progress communism will 
continue to make. 

It must be recalled that the Soviet 
Premier canceled his proposed trip to 
Scandinavia after the free press and free 
public opinion criticized it. 

if the visit goes through as planned at this 
stage Khrushchev should be shown the real 
America. We are told he is ignorant about 
many basic things which exist in this coun- 
try. His criticism of the American ex- 
hibition in Moscow would seem to confirm 


It is hard to describe what is typically 
American. But we sincerely feel that the 
things denied the Russian people, and 
which we take so much for granted, should 
be emphasized very strongly. Let him see 
the religious fervor of our American people. 
The great number of churches and church- 
conducted schools should be displayed to 
him. Let him know our religious heritage 
of yesterday and our dedication and deter- 
mination today to follow the law of God is 
what has made us free and strong. 

Let him see the freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech. He should be made to 
taste the genuineness of our liberty and the 
wealth of opportunity offered our young. 

Take him to the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor where he can read this 
inscription: “Give me your tired, your poor, 
your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, the wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore. Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tost to me, I lift my lamp beside the golden 


(Incidentally, the reference for the core 
rectness of the above quoted quotation was 
the World Almanac, the book recently 
banned by the Soviets at our exhibition in 
Moscow.) 
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Mr. Khrushchev won't learn much of the 
real America by looking at skyscrapers and 
gadgets. He can learn if we prove by fact 
and deed that we have concern for all races, 
creeds and color. Housing for the poor, 
equal rights for Negroes, and social security 
benefits for millions will make him realize 
ours is truly a thrice-blessed Nation. 

If Nikita Khrushchev comes to the United 
States it will be difficult for the American 
people to see the heads of our Government 
entertaining a man who doesn’t even de- 
serve the title of a gentleman. 

It will not be easy to have our shores 
darkened by the image of a man dedicated 
to destroying us. It will be even more try- 
ing to face a man whose crimes have shocked 
and stunned the entire civilized world. It 
would take many volumes to detail the 
havoc and misery this man has cast upon 
mankind. Josef Stalin, who deported and 
exterminated 6 million kulaks (farmers) 
described it as “socialist construction.” 

Nikita Khrushchev dismisses people from 
the face of the earth describing their crimes 
as “socialist illegality.” 

Tens of millions of people have suffered 
from the hands of Communist rulers. Yet 
in trying to justify his terribly evil system, 
the Soviet dictator says, “some innocent peo- 
ple suffered.” He will never admit the crime 
of the system itself. 

If and when the Soviet Premier visits 
America, Catholics especially should recall, 
as indeed all Christians should, that this 
man has spent most of his life fighting 
religion. 

In March of 1958 he is quoted as saying, 
“I think that there is no God, and for a long 
time I have had such an idea. .I am an ad- 
herent of a scientific outlook. Science and 
the belief in. supernatural powers cannot go 
together, especially if you have a thoroughly 
logical outlook.” . 

September will not be the usually charm- 
ing month this year that it most generally 
is. American Christian hearts will be heavy. 
For all Christians the time of the visit of 
Mr, Khrushchev should be a period of in- 
tersified prayer, asking God to send the 
grace of conversion to a man determined to 
destroy all things men of good will love 
and cherish. 

Charity demands we love our enemies, and 
those who persecute us. The dictates of 
charity must be in evidence during these 
future hectic days. 





The Watumull Foundation Contribution 
to East-West Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN. A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
the Johnson-Burns bill, now title VI of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1959—Public 
Law 86-108—provides for the establish- 
ment in Hawaii of a center for cultural 
and technical interchange between the 
Western and the Eastern Worlds—in 
other words, it provides for the establish- 
ment of an East-West university. 

It was my high privilege to cosponsor 
this bill with the very able, knowledge- 
able and prescient majority leader of the 
Senate, the Honorable Lynvon B. JoHNn- 
son of Texas. The able Congressman D. 
8S. Saunp joined in sponsoring the meas- 
ure in the House, 
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The purpose of the bill was to utilize to 
the maximum extent possible the out- 
standing abilities and to develop to the 
maximum the exceptional capabilities of 
the great Americans of Hawaii whose 
ancestors came from the nations of the 
Orient, or who themselves came from the 
Orient. 

The geographic position of Hawaii 
between the shores of Asia and North 
America accentuates the cultural meet- 
ing of East and West in the peoples of 
Hawaii. Thus, the State-to-be of Hawaii 
was a most natural locale for the institu- 
tion envisioned by the very great major- 
ity leader and myself—an institution 
which we sincerely believe can dp more to 
bring peace in the world than any other 
means, which we believe, is the only 
means by which true peace in the world 
can ever be attained. 

Ample evidence of the part that the 
people of Hawaii can play in bringing 
understanding between the peoples of 
the East and the West is afforded in pri- 
vate and public efforts already underway 
in Hawaii as a result of the initiative 
and vision of the people of Hawaii. 

One of the outstanding of these en- 
deavors is the Watumull Foundation. 
This foundation was founded by G. J. 
Watumull in 1942 and incorporated in 
1956. ‘It is presently administered by a 
board of trustees whose chairman is Mr. 
G. J. Watumull, with Mr. Milton Cades, 
president; Miss Doris E. Bennett, Mr. 
J. Russell Cades, Mr. Hugh C. Tennent, 
Mrs. Ellen J. Watumull and Mr. David 
Watumull as trustees. 

On July 10, it was my privilege to at- 
tend a special award luncheon of the 
foundation at which Dr. Sarvepalli Rad- 
hakrishnan, Vice President of India, and 
Dr. Charles A. Moore, sponsor of the 
recent outstandingly successful East- 
West International Philosophical Con- 
ference, were honored by the foundation 
with special awards by the Watumull 
Foundation. 

At this luncheon there was presented 
a history of the Watumull Foundation as 
well as an account of their awards activ- 
ities which I included herewith as an 
example of how the East and West do 
meet in Hawaii, and the great potential 
Hawaii has as the bridge between the 
nations of the East and our own great 
country. 

The Watumull Foundation is indeed 
a tribute to the initiative, resourceful- 
ness, and charity of Mr. G. J. Watumull 
and his family. 

It is also a tribute to the Watumull 
family’s great love for the United States 
as well as for their mother land. 

The part played by the Watumull 
Foundation to understanding between 
India and the United States cannot be 
underestimated. 

History OF THE WATUMULL FOUNDATION 

The Watumull Foundation was established 
in 1942 by G. J. Watumull of Honolulu with 
three purposes in view: (1) To promote bet- 
ter understanding between India and the 
United States (India’s independence at that 
time was only a remote possibility); (2) to 
ingreas¢ India’s national efficiency (for only 
5 percent of her industrial potential was 
developed at that time, and both agricul- 
tural production and educational develop- 
ment were woefully inadequate); and (3) to 
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support cultural, charitable, and educational 
programs in Hawaii. 

In order to promote better understand- 
ing between India and the United States, 
the Watumull Foundation has sent several 
distinguished Americans to lecture in Indian 
universities or to carry on special projects 
furthering this purpose. Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, the great American friend of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, Mr. Merle Curti, the Amer- 
ican historian and authority on Federal con- 
stitutions, and Dr. Paul Arthur Schiipp, edi- 
tor of the Library of Living Philosopher 
series, including “The Philosophy of Sarve- 
palli Radhakrishnan,” are a few who have 
visited India sponsored by the Watumull 
Foundation. The most eminent Indian 
whom the foundation has brought to the 
United States is Dr. Radhakrishnan, our 
guest of honor today. He lectured in 14 of 
our great universities in 1946. 

The Watumull Foundation has provided 
funds to about 30 American universities and 
colleges for the purchase of books about 
India for their libraries, available to under- 
graduate as well as graduate students. And 
books for similar libraries in India have 
been purchased in the United States, in or- 
der that students and readers in India may 
know our country. However, most of the 
books sent to India are technical, medical, 
and professional, and in no sense propa- 
ganda material. 

The foundation has also supported spe- 
cial lectureships held by Indians in the 
United States, notably the American Uni- 
versity and the Catholic University of 
America, both in Washington, D.C.; New 
York University and the University of 
Hawaili. 

In furtherance of its second purpose of 
increasing India’s national efficiency, the 
Watumull Foundation initiated a program 
of bringing fine Indian scholars, mostly uni- 
versity professors, to the United States, for 
postgraduate studies or postdoctoral re- 
search for 1 to 3 years in nation-building 
fields such as education, medicine, agricul- 
ture, dentistry, engineering, chemistry, 
physics, veterinary medicine, etc. Thirty- 
five men and women came under this pro- 
gram. Many of them now hold top posts in 
their fields not only in India, but in Africa, 
Malaya, WHO, FAO, and even in the United 
States. The foundation has given innumer- 
able grants-in-aid to Indian students in 
American universities; has given over 200 
scholarships to displaced Sindhi students in 
India (86 in the past year alone), has given 
6 beta ray eye applicators to strategic hos- 
pitals in India, gave the first spectrophotom- 
eter, the first cornhusker, the first elec- 
tric compost grinder to India. The founda- 
tion has had the cooperation of several 
American industries in providing industrial 
training for about 10 Indians, has had 18 
Indian doctors, men and women, trained in 
contraceptive techniques at the Margaret 
Sanger Research Bureau. It also initiated 
the Third International Planned Parenthood 
Conference held in Bombay in 1952, which 
was inaugurated by Dr. Radhakrishnan. 


BOOK PRIZE 


The foundation program of especial inter- 
est to this gathering is the biennial book 
prize awarded through the American His- 
torical Association to the best book about 
some phase of India’s history, politics, eco- 
nomics or related subjects, published in the 
United States in the 2-year period preced- 
ing the award year. A committee of dis- 
tinguished historians, all members of the 
association, select the prize-winning book or 
books. On three occasions the award has 
been divided between two authors. - The 
prize was first awarded in 1948 to: 

1. “Chanhu-Daro Excavations,” by Ernest 
Mackay (awarded posthumously). 

2.(a) “A Pageant of India’s History,” by 
Gertrude Emerson Sen; (b) “John Company 
at Work,” by Holden Furber. 





8.(a) “Life of Mahatma Ghandi,” by Louis 
Fisher; (b) India in the New Era, by T. Wal- 
ter Wallbank. 

4,.(a) “The White Umbrella,” by D. Mac- 
kencie Brown; (b) “The United States, India 
and Pakistan,” by W. Norman Brown. 

5. (1958) “Sources of Indian Tradition,” 
edited by Wm. Theodore de Bary. 

In addition the Watumull Foundation has 
on occasion given special awards to works 
about India, other than historical or polit- 
ical books, notably one by Swami Nikhi- 
lananda dealing with the Great Scriptures— 
and religious and philosophical teachings of 
the country. 

VIVEKANANDA, HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS 


Another special award was given to Miss 
Juliette May Fraser of Honolulu for her 
beautiful book “Ke Anuenue.” 

The foundation also purchases books for 
distribution to college, university, and pub- 
lic libraries both in the United States and 
India if, in its estimation, such a book will 
create better understanding, at least of some 
aspect of life, between the two countries. A 
few years ago a philosophical work entitled 
“Epitomization” by- Dr. George Conger was 
sent to a number of libraries, especially in 
India. Three authors whose works have re- 
ceived recognition, either by awards or dis- 
tribution, are with us today—Dr. D. Macken- 
zie Brown, Dr. George P. Conger, and 
Swami Nikhalananda. 

We are gathered here today to present a 
special award to the editors of “A Source 
Book in Indian Philosophy,” edited jointly 
by Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and Dr. 
Charles A. Moore, and published in 1957 by 
Princeton University Press. In it are in- 
cluded “‘the chief riches of more than 3,000 
years of Indian philosophical thought—the 
ancient Vedas—the Upanishads—the epics— 
the treatises of the heterodox and orthodox 
systems—the commentaries of the scholastic 
period—and contemporary writings.” 

Dr. Radhakrishnan, the Vice President of 
India, and certainly the greatest living In- 
dian philosopher, belongs to the world, not 
only to his own country. His philosophical 
works are many, beginning with his first 
book, developed from his M.A. thesis in 1908. 
They number nearly 200 including almost 30 
books. 

His honors also are many, including a 
knighthood, and honorary degrees from 
many universities, including the University 
of Hawaii. His academic career is long and 
distinguished with professorships in several 
Indian universities and also at Oxford. He 
has been vice chancellor of two Indian uni- 
versities, India’s ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 
from. 1949 to 1952, president of UNESCO in 
1952, and vice president of India since 1952. 
In recognition of his great contribution to 
better understanding between East and West, 
the Watumull Foundation takes great pride 
in presenting its citation and accompanying 
award to Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 
scholar, philosopher, diplomat. 

The Watumull Foundation on this occasion 
also wishes to the splendid con- 
tribution made by Dr. Charles A. Moore, to 
the “Source Book in Indian Philosophy,” for 
it was he who did the long, painstaking work 
of choosing the selections, editing them, 
proofreading the book and raising the funds 
for its publication. Dr. Moore spent a year at 
Benares Hindu University in India and in 
England at Oxford, working with Dr. Ra- 
dhakrishnan. While in India he also con- 
ferred with many other distinguished phi- 
losophers, with the result that this work con- 
tains the finest selections, in a compact form, 
of Indian philosophical thought ever brought 
together in one volume. This book is a 
must, especially for Western students of In- 
dian thought. 

Dr. Moore’s talents lie not only in the field 
of philosophy but also in the administrative 
field, and it is due to his efforts, in large 
measure, that three great international phil- 
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osophical conferences have been held in 
Honolulu at the University of Hawaii in 1939, 
1949 and 1959. 

The Watumull Foundation takes great 
pleasure, therefore, in presenting a citation 
and special award to Dr. Charles A. Moore, 
professor of philosophy of the University of 
Hawaii and director of the Third East-West 
Philosophers’ Conference. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the. 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report; shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported ~ 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the. CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrtz 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNcrzs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim ~e- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for i day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
shall be set in 


the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation Of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with’ the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unléss otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. ' 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by @ Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNcressionaL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Khrushchev’s Forthcoming Visit to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there has been much comment 
from people in public life and from the 
press regarding Mr. Khrushchev’s forth- 
coming visit to this country. Some of 
it has been too optimistic, some too pes- 
simistic. 

I believe that a particularly sensible 
and intelligent editorial appeared in the 
Amarillo Daily News of August 14, 1959, 
which gave recognition to the views of 
my friend, the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled “Nikita 
May Be Curious To See United States of 
America, but Many Want To See Him, 
Too,” be printed in the Append:x of the 
RECORD. 

There being. no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nr«ira May Be Curious To See UNITED STATES 
BuT MANY Want To See Him, Too 


What do we show Soviet Premer Nikita 8S. 
Khrushchev? To some extent the Soviet 
Communist Party boss has answered the 
question for us: we show him what he wants 
to see. It is known he has made certain 
definite specifications. He wants to visit 
Washington, naturally, and New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco—always a favorite 
with foreign visitors. 

Less specifically, he wants to go to Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Florida, and some farm State 
in the Middle West. And he would like to 
see something of smalitown life, say, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s boyhod home of Abilene, 
Kans. 

Other stops on the itinerary will be 
worked out between the State Department 
and the Soviet Embassy in Washington. So 
many invitations have been tendered that 
this intrinsically unwanted guest begins to 
appear a social lion. Foy D. Kohler, the vet- 
eran Foreign Service officer given the job of 
coordinator of “Khrushchev’'s tour, is scarce- 
ly to be envied. 

Khrushchev's desire to see an example of 
American agriculture could well be satisfied 
by an invitation to the Coon Rapids, Iowa, 
farm of Roswell Garst, who has twice visited 
Soviet Russia and says of Khrushchev, “It’s 
his turn to come to our house.” The Soviet 
Premier will see America’s farms at their 
booming best despite the brakes of Govern- 
ment controls. He will see lush fields of 
high-yielding corn, cattle at a record peak 
in numbers, hog etre at a peacetime 
high, bins crammed full of surplus corn, the 
most highly mechanized grain harvest in 
the world. 
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Khrushchev also wants to see U.S. indus- 
try, and the State Department is consider- 
ing two of the Nation’s heaviest industrial 
complexes, the Pittsburgh and Detroit areas. 
Here again he will see capitalism booming, 
with industrial production—at a»new peak 
at midyear—65 percent greater than the av- 
erage of the 3 years imimediately prior to the 
Korean war. A settlement of the steel strike 
would make a welcome addition to the pic- 
ture of overall prosperity. 

What might, indeed, most impress Khru- 
shchey would be a flight over one of our 
great industrial areas, with thousands and 
thousands of automobiles—worker’s auto- 
mobiles—packed tightly inside plant parking 
lots. 

Invitations continue to come in from 
hamlets, from villages, and from counties 
as well as from cities, many of them from 
chambers of commerce inspired by local 
pride. At least one plea has been made—by 
Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, the Oregon 
Democrat-——that Ehrushchev be shown “the 
gentler, more compassionate, and more 
human side of America.” 

NEUBERGER says he believes the Communist 
leader would be more moved by American 
schoolchildren or by an American seeking 
an answer to the grim riddle of cancer than 
by “a panorama of American weapons and 
factories.” To those suggestions could be 
added many other kinds of individuals and 
groups who make up our diverse society— 
labor unions in the meeting hall, granges, 
PTA’s, college students in the healthy frenzy 
of a football rally. The list is endless; only 
the brevity of Khrushchev’s time here im- 
poses the discipline of selectivity. 





Vice Adm. G. D. Murray, USN 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
US. Navy, throughout its great career, 
has had many outstanding officers, 
whose names are an important part of 
the history of our country, and an im- 
portant part of the history of the U.S. 
Navy. One of these officers, now de- 
ceased, is-Vice Adm. G. D. Murray, who 
gave his entire life in the service of our 
country,. for a period of more than 50 
years; from the time of his appointment 
to the U.S. Naval Academy in 1907 un- 
til the time of his retirement. Vice Ad- 
miral Murray was not only a great naval 
leader, but a warrior, and a fighter, and 
@ great American. 

Under permission to extend my re- 





.marks, I include an article about Vice 


Admiral Murray, which appeared in the 
Golden Gate Federal News of February— 
March 1949: 






















































































Vice Apm. G. D. Murray, WesTErn Sra Fron- 
TIzR CHIEF, Has ILLUSTRIOUS CAREER 


Vice Admiral Murray, born in Boston, 
Mass., July 6, 1889, attended Henry L. Pierce 
Grammar School and Mechanic Arts High 
School in Boston before his appointment to 
the U.S. Naval Academy from his native 
State in 1907. Graduated in June 1911, he 
served at sea, as then required by law, be- 
fore he was commissioned ensign, March 7, 
1912. He was promoted to lieutenant (jun- 
ior grade), March 7, 1915, during the World 
War received temporary promotion to lieu- 
tenant and leutenant commander, was 
commissioned in the latter rank February 
11, 1922, and subsequently was promoted as 
follows: Commander, June 4, 1931; captain, 
July 1, 1939; rear admiral, May 7, 1942; and 
vice admiral, November 29, 1944. 

After graduation in 1911, Vice Admiral 
Murray served consecutively in the U.S.S. 
Virginia and the U.SS. Ammen until De- 
cember 1914. Following instruction in aero- 
nautics at the works of the Burgess Co., 
Marblehead, Mass., he reported in February 
1915 to the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
FPla., for flight training. Designated naval 
aviator No. 22 on September 20, 1915, he has 
served continuously with naval aviation 
since that time. Detached from the Pensa- 
cola Station in January 1916, he had duty 
for 3 months as naval inspector of aeronau- 
tical material, works of the Burgess Co. at 
Marblehead, and later at Boston, Mass. 


TRANSFERRED 


In April 1916, Vice Admiral Murray was 
transferred to duty as inspector of aeronau- 
tical material, works of the Gallandet Aero- 
plane Co., Norwich, Conn., and was serving 
in that assignment when the United States 
entered the World War in April 1917. He had 
duty at the Naval Air Station, Naval Operat- 
ing Base, Hampton Roads, Va., from January 
to July 1918, when he became Commander, 
Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D.C., the first 
commanding officer of that station. Detached 
from command of the Anacostia Air Station 
in November 1919, he served as executive 
officer of the Naval Air Station, San Diego, 
Calif., from December of that year until Au- 
gust 1921 when he joined the aircraft tender 
Aroostook, Assigned duty with squadrons 
attached to’ that tender, he later commanded 
Spotting Squadron 5. 


CHIEF INSPECTOR 


Detached from the Aroostook in September 
1922, Vice Admiral Murray served as chief 
inspector, Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the first line officer (naval aviator) 
to serve in that capacity, until November 
1923 when he reported to Aircraft Squadrons, 
Battle Fleet, San Diego, Calif., for duty in 
connection with organizing Torpedo Squad- 
ron 20. On December 5, 1923, he assumed 
command of that squadron, the first aircraft 
squadron ordered to Asiatic station, attached 
to the U.S.S. Huron and later the U.S.S. Ajaz. 
For his services in organizing and adminis- 
tering Squadron 20, an assignment 
which extended to May 13, 1925, he received 
@ letter of commendation from the com- 
mander in chief, Asiatic Fleet. 

In June 1925, Vice Admiral Murray reported 
for duty in connection with the inaugura- 
tion of the course in aeronautics at the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., serving as senior 
naval aviator for the indoctrinal flight train- 
ing of midshipmen until December of that 
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year. He then had duty in the Plans Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C., until September 
1927, with additional duty in the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations during the latter 
part of that period. In October 1927 he re- 
ported for duty as aviation aide on the staff 
of Adm. (now retired) Louis R. de Steiguer, 
US.N., Commander in Chief, Battle Fleet, 
U.S.S. California flagship, continuing that 
duty when Adm. (now retired) William V. 
Pratt, U.S.N., succeeded to the command in 
June 1928. A year later he joined the USS. 
Wright, flagship of Aircraft Squadrons, 
Scouting Force, serving as her executive offi- 
cer until December 1929. 

From January 1930 until May 1933, Vice 
Admiral Murray was assistant naval at- 
taché at the American Embassies in London, 
England; Paris, France; Berlin, Germany; 
and the Hague, the Netherlands. During 
that period he was technical assistant for 
the Navy of the American delegation to the 
sixth session of the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in November 1930. After his 
return to the United States in June 1933, 
he served for 2 years as head of the air 
department of the airoraft carrier Saratoga, 
flagship of Aircraft, Battle Force, and Car- 
rier Division 1. In June 1935 he returned 
to the Pensacola Air Station as superin- 
tendent of aviation training when aviation 
cadet training was established. In June 
1936 he became executive officer of the Pen- 
sacola Air Station, serving in that capacity 
until May 1937 when he rejoined the Sar- 
atoga as executive officer. A year later he 
assumed command of the USS. Langley, 
converted in 1937 from an experimental air- 
craft carrier to a seaplane tender. He com- 
manded the Langley, operating with Scout- 
ing Force, U S. Fleet, until June 1939 when 
he again had duty in the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Navy Department, serving as head 
of the personnel division until March 1941. 


COMMANDED 


Vice Admiral Murray commanded the air- 
craft carrier Enterprise from March 21, 1941, 
until June 30, 1942. During that period the 
Enterprise was engaged in 1941 in trans- 
porting planes and squadrons from the 
United States to various island bases in the 
Pacific. Late in November of that year, 
as part of a force under command of Fleet 
Adm. (then Vice Adm.) William F., Halsey, 
USN, she transported Marine fighter planes 
to Wake Island and was returning to Pearl 
Harbor at the time of the Japanese attack, 
December 7, 1941. Delayed by a storm, 
the Enterprise launched planes from her air 
group 6 that Sunday morning for a sched- 
uled landing on airfields at Pearl Harbor. 
These planes ran into the midst of the 
surprise attack and thus became the only 
carrier-based aircraft to participate in that 
action and the subsequent unsuccessful 
search for the fleeting enemy. 


“ENTERPRISE” 


In February 1942, the Enterprise, under 
command of Vice Admiral Murray and flying 
the flag of Admiral Halsey, launched her 
planes in the successful raid on the Marshall 
and Gilbert Islands. In this, the first com- 
bat test ever participated in by an American 
aircraft carrier and the first offensive blow 
in the war against the Japanese, her flyers 
effectively proved the potency of air attack 
from a mobile, floating base, accounting for 
35 Japanese aircraft, 13 auxiliary and patrol 
vessels, 1 cruiser, 1 seaplane tender and nu- 
merous storehouses, hangars, and other land 

. Later in February she participated 
im the successful raid on Wake Island, in 
enemy hands since December 22, 1941, and in 
March made a successful raid on Marcus 
Island. Im April she escorted the carrier 
Hornet to within 800 miles of Tokyo for the 
Hornet's launching of 16 Army bombers for 


- in enemy waters. 
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Lt. Gen. James Doolittle’s famous first raid 
on the Japanese Capital. In the Battle of 
Midway, June 4-6, 1942, in which the carriers 
Enterprise, Hornet, and Yorktown took part 

>the air group from the Enterprise sank the 
large enemy carriers Kaka and Akagi, and to- 
gether with the Yorktown air group, sank the 
Japanese carrier Soryu and damaged an en- 
emy battleship in an engagement which 
marked the first decisive defeat suffered by 
the Japanese Navy in 350 years, put an end 
to the long period of Japanese offensive ac- 
tion and restored the balance of naval power 
in the Pacific. 

For his services in command of the Enter- 
prise, Vice Admiral Murray was awarded the 
Navy Cross, and also received a facsimile of, 
and is entitled to wear the ribbon for, the 
Presidential Unit Citation awarded the 
Enterprise. The citations follow. 


NAVY CROSS 


“For distinguished service in the line of 
his profession, as commanding officer of the 
USS. Enterprise when, on February 1, 1942, 
his ship was under a heavy bombing attack 
By his courage and re- 
sourcefulness he saved his ship from serious 
damage.” 


PRESIDENTIAL UNIT CITATION—U.S.S. 
PRISE” 


“For consistently outstanding performance 
and distinguished achievement during re- 
peated action against enemy Japanese forces 
in the Pacific war area, December 7, 1941, to 
November 15, 1942. Participating in nearly 
every major carrier engagement in the first 
year of the war, the Enterprise and her Air 
Group, exclusive of her farflung destruction 
of hostile shore installation throughout the 
battle area, did sink or damage, on her 
own, a total of 35 Japanese vessels and shoot 
down a total of 185 Japanese aircraft. Her 
aggressive spirit and superb combat efficiency 
are fitting tribute to the officers and men 
who so gallantly established her as an ahead 
bulwark in defense of the American Nation.” 

Gilbert and Marshall Islands raid, Feb- 
ruary 1942. 

Wake Island raid, February 24, 1942. 

Marcus Island raid, March 4, 1942. 

Battle of Midway, June 4-6, 1942. 

Occupation of Guadacanal, August 7-8, 
1942. 

Battle of Stewart Islands August 24, 1942. 

Battle of Santa Cruz, October 26, 1942. 

Battle of Solomon Islands, November 14- 
15, 1942. 

On July 17, 1942, Vice Admiral Murray as- 
sumed duty as Commander, Carrier Task 
Force 17, with the U.S.S. Hornet as his flag- 
ship. Hg was abroad that carrier in the 
Battle of Santa Cruz, October 26, 1942, when 
his task force wrecked the Japanese inva- 
sion fleet bent on driving American forces 
out of Guadacanal. In that battle the 
Hornet was so severely damaged that when 
it became apparent she could not be saved, 
she was sunk by our own naval forces. 
For his leadership at Santa Cruz, Vice Ad- 
miral Murray was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal with the following citation: 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 


“For exceptionally meritorious service to 
the Government of the United States in a 
position of great responsibility as comman- 
der of a task force in the Battle of Santa 
Cruz Islands on October 26, 1942. Display- 
ing great tactical skill and outstanding 
leadership, Rear Admiral Murray directed the 
excellently coordinated and determined ac- 
tion against Japanese forces with the result 
that heavy losses were inflicted on enemy 
ships and air groups, thereby contributing 
immeasurably to the success of our forces 
in this t. The distinguished serv- 
ice rendered by Rear Admiral Murray and the 
devotion to duty of the units under his 
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command refiect great credit upon the U.S. 
naval service.” % 

In November 1942, Vice Admiral Murray 
returned to the Pensacola Air Station, where 
he had won his wings in 1915 to become the 
first commander of the Naval Air Training 
Center established there, and at the same 
time Chief, Air Intermediate Training Com- 
mand. He relinquished these commands in 
January 1944 to organize and command the 
newly created Naval Air Training Command 
at Pensacola, created to coordinate and di- 
rect the entire training program. For his 
services in these assignments, which extended 
to August 1944, he was awarded the Legion 
of Merit with the following citation: 


LEGION OF MERIT 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding service to the 
Government of the United States as Chief of 
Naval Air Intermediate Training and Com- 
mandant, Naval Air Training Center, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., from November 26, 1942, to Janu- 
ary 20, 1944, and as Chief of Naval Air Train- 
ing from January 20 to August 4, 1944. 
Charged with the urgent task of expanding 
the intermediate stage of the pilot training 
program, Vice Admiral (then Rear Admiral) 
Murray handled the many complex problems 
of his vital assignment with skill and fore- 
sight, developing and maintaining the effi- 
ciency of his command with no sacrifice in 
quality of training, and subsequently, as- 
suming the duties of Chief of Naval Air 
Training, directed the integration of all 
stages of the program. By his outstanding 
ability as an organizer, an administrator and 
a leader, Vice Admiral Murray contributed 
essentially to the successful training of large 
numbers of pilots to meet the requirements 
of the naval service during its most critical 
expansion period and to the prosecution of 
our sustained fleet operations against the 
enemy.” 

On August 16, 1944, Vice Admiral Murray 
became commander, Air Force, Pacific Fleet, 
charged with assuring that the Navy’s avia- 
tion units in the Pacific be supplied with 
personnel and material. For this service in 
that command he was awarded a Gold Star 
in lieu of the second Legion of Merit, with 
the following citation: 


GOLD STAR LIEU SECOND LEGION OF MERIT 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding service as 
Commander Air Force, U.S. Pacific Fleet 
from August 1944 through July 1945. He 
efficiently handled the administrative re- 
sponsibilities of this great force, and dis- 
played exceptional ability in supervising its 
organization, and the planning for. effective 
utilization of the material and personnel 
under his command. He frequently inspect- 
ed forward operations in order that aircraft 
requirements might be better understood 
and complied with; and that advanced 
methods, gained from everyday experience 
with a relentless and devising enemy might 
be developed and incorporated into training 
programs. His experience and sound judg- 
ment were invaluable assets in providing for 
the improvement and maintenance of fleet 
aircraft and material. His energetic initia- 
tive, professional excellence, and devotion 
to duty contributed materially toward our 
defeat of the Japanese Empire, and were at 
all times in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of the U. S. naval service.” 

In July 1945, Vice Admiral Murray became 
Commander, Marianas, and oh September 2, 
1945, acting for Fleet Adm. Chester M. Nim- 
itz, U.S.N.,-Commander in Chief, U.S. Pacific 
Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas, accepted the 
formal capitulation of Truk atoll, the war- 
time ‘command headquarters for Japanese 
holdings in the central Pacific. Ceremonies 
were held aboard the light cruiser Portland. 
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In January 1946, he was ordered to duty 
as @ member of the General Board, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. On March 22, 
1946, he assumed duty as Commandant of the 
Ninth Naval District, Chicago, Ill., and as 
Commander of the Midwest Naval Area. 
On July 18, 1947, he was detached under 
orders to duty as Commander, ist Task 
Fleet, to repart on August 14, 1947. 

Vice Admiral Murray was detached from 
duty as Commander ist Task Fleet on Octo- 
ber 9, 1948. On October 20, 1948, Admiral 
Murray assumed duties as Commander West- 
ern Sea Frontier and Commander Pacific Re- 
serve Fleet with headquarters at Treasure 
Island, San Francisco. Admiral Murray was 
assigned additional duty as Commandant 
12th Naval District until relieved of that 
additional duty on December 8, 1948. 

In addition to the Navy Cross, the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, the Legion of Merit 
with Gold Star, and the Presidential Unit 
Citation Ribbon, Vice Admiral Murray has 
the Mexican Service Medal (U.S.S. Ammen), 
the Victory Medal, and is entitled to the 
American. Defense Service Medal, Fleet Clasp 
(U.S.S. Enterprise); the Asiatic-Pacific Area 
Campaign Medal with Stars for the Marshall- 
Gilbert raids, Wake Island, Tokyo raids, the 
Battle of Midway, the defense of Guadal- 
canal, and the Battle of Santa Cruz; the 
American Area Campaign Medal; and the 
World War II Victory Medal. 

Retired four-star rank. e 





Self-Employed Individuals Retirement Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the junior Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Moss], appeared before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee in support of 
H.R. 10. This is the bill designed to 
provide self-employed persons with a 
voluntary pension plan similar to that 
now accorded employees covered by em- 
ployer-financed pension, and is identical 
to my bill, S. 944. 

I am very glad to see the able Senator 
from Utah giving his invaluable support 
to this proposal. It is a field that has 
been too long neglected, Mr. President. 

Since the Senator from Utah presented 
such an excellent case for the bill, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the Sen- 
ator’s testimony. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRANK E. Moss, DEMo- 
CRAT, OF UTAH, BeEroreE SENATE FINANCE 
CoMMITTEE, AUGUST 11, 1959 

Re H.R. 10, Self-Employed Individuals Re- 

tirement Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportu- 
nity to testify in support of H.R. 10, the Self- 
Employed: Individual’s Retirement Act of 
1959. 

..On June 17 of this year, Mr. David A. 

Lindsay, Assistant to the Secretary of the 

Treasury, appeared before this distinguished 

committee. As spokesman for the major op- 

ponent of this legislation, he said, “The 

Treasury recognizes that present law does not 

give self-employed persons tax treatment for 
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their retirement savings comparable to that 
now accorded to employees covered by em- 
ployer-financed pension plans.” 

In view of this statement, I don’t believe 
it is mecessary for me or other proponents 
of this legislation to waste your valuable 
time discussing whether or not an inequity 
exists. The Treasury Department admits it. 

The people of Utah are greatly concerned 
about’ this situation, and many of them rep- 
resenting an excellent cross-section of the 
self-employed farm folks, small retailers, 
lawyers, dentists, doctors, and many others 
have written me on numerous occasions urg- 
ing the enactment of H.R. 10. 

Naturally, they have given a lot of thought 
to their old age, and the vast majority of 
them say that they have nothing other than 
OASI to live on once they retire. They can’t 
understand why they are being penalizec 
because they are self-employed and do not 
work for a corporation. Gentlemen, with 
but few exceptions, these are the average 
people of my State, the middle-income group 
often referred to as the backbone of this 
great country of ours. 

I am concerned about this inequity and I 
believe that the majority of our colleagues 
feel it is time to remedy it. 

H.R. 10 was first introduced in 1951 and 
has been before the Congress for 8 years. It 
has always had bipartisan support from 
Members who feel that enactment of the 
bill is the best way to deal with this unfair 
situation. 

While the Treasury Department has ad- 
vanced a number of objections to the bill, 
their major argument is the one generally 
offered when all others have failed—‘let’s 
wait until the budgetary situation is more 
favorable for tax reduction.” As part of this 
reasoning, they emphasize a revenue loss of 
$365 million, which to the best of my knowl- 
edge they are unable to substantiate. Be- 
cause of my constituents’ interest in this 
legislation, I have read a good part of the 
hearings on this bill and am inclined to feel 
that the maximum impact would not exceed 
$100 million the first year. 

Gentlemen, I am very definitely interested 
in keeping our economy in a healthy state, 
as are all the Members of this Congress. 
Surely the effect of the tax loss in the case 
of H.R. 10 is small compared with the favor- 
able effect it will have on the 10 million 
self-employed of this country. 

These people are not asking local, State, or 
Federal governments to take care of them 
in. their retired years. They are asking 


‘simply for a postponement of tax liability so 


that they may be able to set something aside 
for their old age. ‘They are willing to put up 
the money when they are able to spare it 
from the demands of their business. All 
they are asking of us, the Congress of the 
United States, is that we offer them the same 
tax consideration that 18 million corporate 
employees are receiving, so that they can 
provide for themselves. 

In my opinion, it is imperative that H.R. 
10 be enacted in this 86th Congress. 

Thanks for your courtesy. 





Browbeating House Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
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Northern Virginia Daily published at 
Strasburg, Va. 


Wednesday’s Washington Post editorial 
calls the House Ways and Means Committee 
members cowardly for their action in oppos- 
ing both the increase in the gasoline tax for 
interstate highway financing and the is- 
suance of bonds to further increase the debt 
of the Federal Government. Such browbeat- 
ing tactics are distasteful to citizens who are 
honestly seeking an equitable solution to the 
problems of government. 

The Washington newspapers have a pe- 
culiar opportunity to interpret the news of 
the National Capital, and therefore a greater 
influence upon the thoughts and actions of 
the Government than other newspapers 
throughout the Nation. It ‘is unfortunate 
when that privilege and opportunity is 
abused by tactics which smack of intimida- 
tion. 


Virginia has long suffered from the inva- 
sion of its rights by attempts to impose the 
will of the editors of Washington newspapers 
upon Virginians. One of the sore spots 
which has existed throughout the years is the 
fact that Virginia has furnished national 
leaders who believe in sound fiscal policies, 
and governmental honesty in its economic 
policies. 

The Interstate Highway System is impor- 
tant, but so are the highway systems of each 
State, If there is an increase in the Federal 
gasoline tax of 114 cents this will mean the 
States will have to match more Federal In- 
terstate Highway money. Where will the 
various States obtain their increased propor- 
tion? Certainly the States cannot add 
another gasoline tax increase. 

The argument that the Interstate System 
will increase highway travel in general, and 
therefore gasoline taxes to pay for them is 
fallacious. The overall effect of the system, 
when completed, will be to cut mileage and 
reduce gasoline consumption to some small 
extent. There should naturally be a gradual 
increase in use of gasoline as the population 
increases, if the economy remains at its pres- 
ent level. 

There are arguments on both sides of the 
highway finance question, and our Washing- 
ton editor friend should not assume that all 
who disagree with him are cowards. 











The Farmer’s Public Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
some adroit people in our country have 
what might be called a good press. The 
American farmer, of late, has been suf- 
fering what might be called a bad press. 
This is described in a thoughtful edi- 
torial, entitled “The Farmer’s Public Re- 
lations,” which was published in the 
Pendleton East Oregonian of Pendleton, 
Oreg., of August. 13, 1959. The editorial 
admits that some farmers have been 
amassing considerable wealth. But the 
editorial also emphasizes that the aver- 
age farmer has not done well, and it calls 
attention to the per capita income of 
American farmers in 1958 of only $1,027, 
as compared with $2,040 for nonfarm 
residents, 
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I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this informative editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: Z 

Tue FarmMer’s Pusiic RELATIONS 


Practically no one at all who's inter- 
ested in the subject will disagree that the 
present farm program isn’t working as well 
as it should. Nor are there many, farmers 
included, who will disagree that it deserves 
honest criticism. Plenty of people, legis- 
lators among them, say they have solutions 
to the problem. 

Too many of these so-called solutions are 
predicated on the theory the farmer is living 
in clover and Cadillacs. The answer, too 
many of these self-styled agricultural experts 
say, is to chop the farmer off at the pockets 
by taking away the trough into which—if 
you believe these pronouncements—practi- 
cally every farmer has his snout. 

“Pull him down to the level of the average 
wage earner,” seems to be the theme. 

Hell's fire and blue mud. If the truth 
were realized, any leveling-off process to 
bring the farmer’s salary into line with his 
city-dwelling cousin would have to raise the 
farmer’s income. 

Last year, for instance, the average per 
capita income of farmers was $1,027. This 
princely sum compared with $2,040 for non- 
farm people. 

To carry this situation a bit further, those 
who find the farmer living exclusively off 
Government handouts, and who allege the 
price of food is soaring because of the farm- 
er, might take a look at the investment the 
farmer has in his job in comparison with 
the investment the average Joe has in his. 
The price of machinery and other necessary 
items being what it is, it doesn’t take much 
thinking to get the point. 

No, the farmer isn’t starving. In fact, 
he’s doing pretty fair in a lot of instances, 
despite the drawbacks. Here and there you 
even find one driving that Cadillac every one 
of them supposedly has. The farmer isn't 
going to fold up, in most cases, and head 
for the employment office. 

But unless a lot of officials, including the 
Secretary of Agriculture, don’t start telling 
both sides of the story, farming is going to 
be the most maligned business the public has 
heard about in a long time. 

One of the most succinct understandings 
of the problem was voiced by a Pendleton 
man who said: “I think we all understand 
that it is exactly that way (the farmer being 
pictured as on one big gravy train when 
that's not true) but how to get the 160 mil- 
lion people in the United States to under- 
stand it is one that confuses most of us.” 

He went on to say something with which 
a majority of farmers probably agree: “Of 
course, as we all know, our good Secretary 
of Agriculture has done more to publicize 
the farm subsidy in a bad light than any 
other one person that I know of. He has 
used this publicity to further his farm pro- 
gram ideas. I am not too opposed to many 
of his ideas and promises for solving some of 
our farm problems. But I am opposed to 
his methods of publicity in which he builds 
up all this bad press and public relationships 
for the farm people.” 

The same thing was said in another way 
recently by Ed Lawrence of Waitsburg at 
a public relations school for county associa- 
tion of wheatgrowers officials at Spokane. 
Lawrence is a wheat farmer and chairman of 
the Washington Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers Committee.on Public Relations. Said he, 


in part: 
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“The bombardment aimed at farmers is 
bewildering when you consider that net 
farm imcome slipped from $17 billion in 
1952 to less than $14 billion in 1957. In the 
meantime labor‘and industry are enjoying 
bigger and better prosperity. The prices of 
farm products has declined 20 percent in a 
few short years and yet we're all pictured 
as rural tycoons, 

“Agriculture is still the economic basis for 
smalitown America. The prosperity of Main 
Street merchants is largely dependent on how 
the surrounding farmers make out. 

“We want to say that farmers aren’t liv- 
ing high on the hog these days and that the 
corporation-type farm is a rarity. Most of 
our food production comes from middle-sized 
farms and they are feeling the pinch of lower 
prices and higher costs. And the future 
looKs ever worse. 

“We should bring out that research, which 
leads to higher yields, is benefiting the con- 
sumer as much or more than the farmer. If 
we still farmed with the techniques of 1940 
there would now be a food shortage in this 
country and the Nation's food bill, it is esti- 
mated, would be $8 billion higher than it is 
now. 

“It is confusing why so many writers want 
the farmers to get off at economy junction 
while most everyone else keeps riding the 
gravy train. I hear no viewing with alarm 
the fact that there is now an $8 billion pile 
of price-supported metals. It involves al- 
most as much Federal funds as farm sur- 
pluses. People aren't perturbed over the 
Armed Forces $50 billion stockpile of manu- 
facturer goods, which we might suspect help 
labor and industry. Both of these accumula- 
tions have the advantage of coming under 
the handy heading of ‘national defense.’ 

“By law, 500 million bushels of wheat are 
supposed to be reserved for national emer- 
gency, but strangely enough no one has ever 
set it aside. All the wheat the Government 
has is called just plain ‘surplus.’ It’s all 
chalked up to the account of the farmer. 

“It is unfortunate that the word ‘sub- 
sidy’ seems to be gaining such a poor repu- 
tation. Actually there have been subsidies 
given to certain groups since the founding 
of our Republic.” 

There it is in a nutshell. Now if the 
squirrels could only be made to understand. 





Polish Americans Hit Khrushchev Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include ‘a_letter to the public by 
Rt. Rev. L. A. Sikora, national director 
of the Polish American Congress: 

PoLIsH AMERICANS Hirt KHRUSHCHEY VISIT 

Millions of Americans do not approve of 
Khrushchev's visit. Strong voices objecting 
are heard from the average American citizen- 
ry. Religious leaders, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, voiced their strong objections. Not 


’ @ few of our Congressmen and Senators do 


not see any benefit resulting from this visit. 
Six million Americans of Polish ancestry 
know the background of Nikita. That is why 
we object to his visit here. It is an insult to 
all subjugated nations for whom America is 
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the ideal of democracy, a beacon of hope. 
We have followed the rise of bolshevism and 
its insidious conquests and its propaganda 
of infiltration. 

We recall how the Soviets stabbed Poland 
in September 1939, how the Soviets forcibly 
evacuated 8 million inhabitants of eastern 
Poland to Siberia and to labor camps. From 
that time Soviet hands are covered with new 
bloodsheds. We remember the Katyn mur- 
der of 12,000 Polish Army officers. Our own 
congressional investigating committee made 
a@ report on July 1952, calling it the most in- 
humane massacre of our times. 

The defense of Warsaw and the infamous 
stalemating of American aviators by the So- 
viets is well known. The subjugating and 
absorbing of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
other small nations has shocked the Ameri- 
can public. It is not revenge that we seek, 
but the correction of injustices and the 
return of freedom and liberty to the nations 
in bondage, conquered and occupied by the 
Soviets. 

We feel this more keenly because this in- 
vitation came so soon after Mr. Nrxon’s visit 
to Poland, where he was received with such 
great enthusiasm as a representative of our 
great democratic Nation. America is the 
only ray of hope for Poland in this bewil- 
dered world. United States of America is 
their only beacon of freedom. At the Amer- 
ican Embassy, Mr. Nrxon told the Polish 
people tpat he was happy to visit Poland 
and that relations between our countries 
have improved and that “we” are working 
together in the economic area. 

After placing a wreath at the Polish Un- 
known Soldier’s tomb, Mr. Nrxon wrote in 
the guestbook: “In tribute to the epic cour- 
age and sacrifice of Polish soldiers through- 
out history.” Here a great crowd broke out 
in emotional shouts: “Long live Nrxon. 
Long live Eisenhower. God bless America.” 
And next day we hear of the invitation ex- 
tended to Nikita Khrushchev. We feat an- 
other Yalta, when Stalin, Roosevelt, and 
Churchill sold Poland and other nations 
down the river. One could not do business 
with Stalin, nor with Hitler, nor can one 
do business with Khrushchev, who is their 
natural offspring. 

One cannot argue, neither can one con- 
vince those international evildoers, set on 
the conquest of the world. To fight evil, 
we must be strong, we must pray as we com- 
bat moral evils by vigilance and prayer 
fortified by fasting. 

On the vigil of the 20th anniversary of 
the outbreak of World War II, may we be 
vigilant, firm with Nikita Khrushchev, and 
pray that some good may result. 

Rt. Rev. L. A. Srkora, 
National Director, Polish American 
Congress. 





Tribute to Judge Clem McClelland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently the Houston Chronicle 
gave recognition to a _ distinguished 
jurist and civic leader of Houston, Tex. 
He is Judge Clem McClelland, who has 
been judge of the Harris County probate 
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court for over 9 years. Judge McClel- 
land was appointed to the court shortly 
after it was created in 1949, and has been 
elected four times since then, without 
opposition. s 

Judge McClelland is widely known and 
respected for his ability and his com- 
passion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Houston 
Chronicle of August 14, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEIGHBOR OF Nore—Jvupcre GIvEN COLD WEL- 
: COME 


(By Bill Porterfield) 


It was a freezing New Year’s Day, 1940, 
when Clem McClelland came to Houston to 
make his mark. 

He had 4 new law degree, and the high 
dreams of all young men who find themselves 
searching the great stone faces of the cities. 
The thought of failure never entered his 
head, 

The towering figure of the Georgia boy ap- 
peared at law offices throughout the city, 
only to be turned away. 

Such jobs were scarce, he was told. There 
was war in Europe. 


SAW MOVIE 


McClelland bought a paper and read that 
Finnish ski troops were mopping up Russians 
on the Arctic front. The new year looked 
dreary, but only for a moment. McClelland 
threw the paper in a trash can and went to 
see Wallace Berry in a movie at the Uptown. 

Four months later after filling part-time 
jobs, McCtelland opened his first law office 
in the then Second National Bank Building, 
hired a secretary, and started looking for 
clients. 

He married the former Doris Cook, a legal 
secretary, in 1941. 

People in trouble found McClelland to be 
sympathetic, hardworking and honest. He 
had one other qualification. He knew law. 

In 1947, County Judge Glenn Perry, 
bogged down in the disposition of probate 
matters, hired McClelland as an assistant. 
McClelland buried Himself in a study of pro- 
bate law, took the load off Judge Perry. 


APPOINTED TO BENCH 


In 1949 the legislature created the first 
probate court in Texas history. 

McClelland was appointed to the bench of 
the new court here. 

He was sworn in January -3, 1950, exactly 
10 years and 2 days after setting foot in 
Houston. 

McCleHMand has held that post through 
four elective terms without opposition. 

He has been a force in overhauling anti- 
quated State probate statutes. 

Ask him how he feels about being a judge, 
and he may tell you, Sir Thomas Noon Tal- 
fourd once wrote: ‘ 

“Fill the seats of justice with good men, 
not so absolute in goodness as to forget what 
human frailty is.” ‘ 

McClelland has said he learned tolerance 
from his father, now a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, 

He was inspired to enter the law profes- 
sion by an uncle, a successful attorney in 
McCleliand’s birthplace, Griffin, Ga. 

McClelland did undergraduate work at the 
University of Arkansas and completed his 


law degree at the University of Texas. 


Off the bench, Judge McClelland is a tire- 
less civic and fraternal leader. At present, 
he is illustrious potentate of the Arabia 
Temple Shrine, a member of the city’s youth 
commission, a member of the Masonic Lodge 
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d the Scottish Rite bodies, and the First 
byterian Church. He is also active in 
Little League baseball. 
The judge lives at 4514 Ivanhoe with his 
wife and three children. 





Lake Diversion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES .A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“ . ‘Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
Public Works Committee has voted out 
the O’Brien bill, H.R. 1, and in consid- 
ering the merits of this piece of legisla- 
tion a recent editorial appearing in the 
Chicago Tribune should prove both in- 
formative and instructive in evaluating 
the meritorious request for additional 
water from Lake Michigan on a l-year 
trial basis. 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Aug. 17, 
1959] 

COMING To CouRT WITH CLEAN HANDS 

"The Senate Public Works Committee is to 
vote Monday on legislation authorizing Chi- 
cago to divert an additional 1,000 cubic feet 
of water a second from Lake Michigan for 
purposes of improved sanitation and navi- 
gation. ‘This authority, already voted by 
the House, is on a l-year experimental basis. 
The additional water would supplement the 
present authorized diversion of 1,500 cubic 


‘second feet. 


We trust that the committee itself will 
not be diverted from Chicago’s pressing needs 
into consideration of the emergency that 
has arisen at Milwaukee through pollution 
of the lake. All of that city’s lake beaches 
have been ordered closed because effluent 
from the Milwaukee sewage treatment works 
has made the lake a “cesspool,” as conditions 
are described by the Milwaukee health com- 
missioner. 

Not that Milwaukee’s difficulties are not 
relevant to Chicago’s petition for more di- 
version to help its sewage treatment pro- 
gram. Milwaukee and the State of Wis- 
consin have been the most vociferous op~ 
ponents of help for Chicago. Their spokes- 
men have represented the Milwaukee treat- 
ment program as perfection. 

In view of the conditions that have de- 
veloped on the Milwaukee lake front, we 
believe it pertinent that the Senate commit- 
tee review some of the Wisconsin statements 
and objections to determine whether they 
are truthful and were made in good faith. 

Here is a statement from Oscar Muegge, 
Wisconsin State sanitary engineer: “Records 
of the Milwaukee sewerage commission show 
that the effluent of adequate, properly op- 
erated activated sludge plants will contain 
less than 5 percent of the bacteria initially 
present. Laboratory tests further show that 
pouring disinfectants 4 parts per million 
with 8 to 10 minutes’ contact will reduce the 
bacteria remaining to one-half of 1 percent 
or less * * *, There is every reason to be- 
lieve that equally. effective purification could 
be obtained at Chicago.” 

But Milwaukee bathers are warned that to 
enter the lake from which Milwaukee ob- 


along with an outmoded 
disposal system.’ Yet the Milwaukee 
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health commissioner, Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, 
conceded that it would cost $500 million to 
eliminate pollution at Milwaukee. He 
termed the remedy “economically impos- 
sible.’’ 

Mayor Frank Zeidler of Milwaukee offered 
facts which he asserted proved that Chicago's 
sanitary district “is not taking enough 
vigorous steps to reduce industrial pollution 
and * * * has not operated its works at 
greatest efficiency.’’ He held up the threat 


' that it might be necessary to federalize the 


Chicago sanitary system. What are the 
mayor’s views about the desirability of fed- 
eralizing Milwaukee's sanitary system, now 
that it presents a menace to public health? 

Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, in his testi- 
mony, displayed a jar of liquid taken directly 
from the pipe the effluent goes in at Mil- 
waukee, He said, “I understand that some 
people drink this, I am not going to drink 
this this morning, but I would like to show 
it to the committee because, as you can see, 
in the first place it is transparent, there is 
no color to ft. In the second place, this is 
sealed, but I can assure you there is no odor. 
It is stable, and. we discharge that effluent 
within a couple of miles of where we take in 
our drinking water.’’ 

The Senate committee should require 
Senator Proxmirge to demonstrate his faith 
by drinking this Milwaukee tonic. From the 
character of all this Wisconsin testimony, 
it should be able to establish whether the 
attack of that State and of the city of Mil- 
waukee on the Chicago diversion plea is 
honest. Then it should vote Chicago the 
help it needs to prevent a repetition of the 
Milwaukee experience. 





A Parent’s Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record- 
News is known for its fine reporting and 
distinguished editorials. 

Because of my interest in the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency, I took a 
particular interest in an editorial en- 
titled, “A Parent’s Responsibility,” which 
appeared in that newspaper on August 
13, 1959. This editorial takes a close 
look at the meaning of the word ‘“‘disci- 
pline” and I think it shows clearly that 
freedom and discipline can be properly 
balanced, and that this is in a child's 
best interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

A PARENT'S RESPONSIBILITY 

It’s an old story that people in this coun- 
try love children, It’s also getting to be 
said a little too commonly that Americans 
are ruled by their children. 

No one can quarrel with the basic feel- 
ings and attitudes that prompt deep concern 
with the wellbeing and future of our young- 
sters. Yet some observers do question 
whether enough of us-act upon that con- 
cern in the most sensible way. 
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They argue, to start with, that it is a 
mistake to “live for the children” almost 
entirely, as some parents seem to do. 

Any human being worth his salt must 
have a life of his own. He does not exist 
rnerely to guide and provide for his children. 
He has a responsibility to himself, to de- 
velop his personal interests and talents for 
his own as well as others’ enrichment. 

Suppose he chooses to live for the kids 
alone, and they in turn do the same as 
they grow up. This means that individuals 
are being born and raised to bear and raise 
others, and so on, without end. 

While this may sound wonderfully un- 
selfish, observers will contend with good 
sense that it takes too much of the self 
out of life. If your own individuality is 
served only when you are young, then your 
maturity is nearly empty of meaning to you. 

Nor, it is argued, is it necessary to the 
proper development of children that they 
be given so much room to roam in free 
of restraint. 

A notion has grown up that the ordinary 
disciplines are somehow old fashioned, that 
the big thing js to let the child exercise his 
own free will, to show his creative possi- 
bilities, etc. 

When discipline does in fact go out of 
fashion, life will have fallen into complete 
chaos. Children need much love and en- 
couragement and free rein. They also need 
the tight rein, and many, many hard les- 
sons. If they do not learn them when they 
are young, they will suffer them bitterly 
when they are older. 

Parents who do not provide the hard as 
well as the loving guidance do their chil- 
dren no real favor. They simply pass to 
the children themselves, and others in so- 
ciety, the painful tasks of training for life’s 
realities 

Rather than living for our children, it 
seems a better idea to learn to live well 
for ourselves. 





Aid Program in Vietnam Not a Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on July 
30, 1959, I had taken the floor to advise 
the Members that the Subcommittee on 
the Far East and the Pacific of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee would hold hear- 
ings to be fully briefed on the situation 
of our aid program in Vietnam, with 
particular reference to the series of 
articles written by Mr. Colegrove and 
appearing in the Scripps-Howard chain. 

The hearings conducted by the sub- 
committee on the Colegrove articles were 
completed last Friday, August 14, and at 
that time I issued the following state- 
ment: 

The Subcommittee on the Far East has 
been conducting a continuing review of our 
aid programs in the area under the stbcom- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. In an effort to be fully 
informed about progress achieved in this 
field, the subcommittee has conducted on- 
the-spot. investigations, and supplemented 
them periodically with hearings. 

The US. aid program in Vietnam, being 
within the area.of the subcommittee’s juris- 
diction, has received close and continuing 
attention. 

The series of articles which appeared re- 
cently in one of the local newspapers, alleg- 
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ing that the aid program in Vietnam is 
fiasco, and that the administration of tha 
program has been fraught with corruption, 
mismanagement, and other abuses, has re- 
ceived the subcommittee’s immediate atten- 
tion. 

After reviewing these charges in an execu- 
tive session on July 27, the subcommittee 
decided to examine them thoroughly. The 
author of the charges, Mr. Albert Colegrove, 
Government officials responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the aid program in Vietnam, 
and other interested persons were invited. to 
testify before the subcommittee. 

The hearings which the subcommittee has 
conducted have thus far failed to bear out 
the charge that our aid program in Vietnam 
is a flasco, and that it has been administered 
in a scandalous manner. , 

These accusations, as well as _ specific 
charges of wrongdoing, have not been sub- 
stantiated to date. Many of these charges 
Kiave been traced to sources which I, for one, 
must regretfully consider to be less than 
reliable. 

In contrast, the testimony which the sub- 
committee received from reliable observers 
who had first-hand knowledge of the aid 
program in Vietnam, and from executive 
branch witnesses, indicates strongly that the 
aid program in Vietnam has been construc- 
tive, successful, and responsibly admin- 
istered. 

Because of its desire to be as thorough as 
possible in examining Mr. Colegrove’s 
charges, and to correct any weaknesses or 
waste in the aid program, a special study 
mission of members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, headed by Congressman PILCHER, 
Democrat, of Georgia, will conduct an on- 
the-spot investigation of certain items which 
have not been substantially explained. 

The results of the subcommittee’s inquiry 
and its findings will be referred to the Special 
Subcommittee for Review of the Mutual 
Security Programs for further examination 
and appropriate action by that investigating 
body. 





The Atlantic Congress in London 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, one 
of the U.S. delegates to the recent At- 
lantic Congress, which met in London 
last June, was the Reverend Alan J. 
Davis, minister of the North Royalton 
Methodist Church, North Royalton, 
Ohio. 

Revérend Davis has sent me five ar- 
ticles which he wrote for the Cleveland 
Press giving his impressions of the con- 
gress. Reverend Davis points out that 
“The NATO countries must develop into 
more than just a military alliance.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

ARTICLES IN THE CLEVELAND PrEsS REPORTING 
THE ATLANTIC CONGRESS IN LONDON 
(By the Reverend Alan J. Davis) 
AREA PASTOR WRITES OF HIGH HOPES AS DELE- 
GATE TO NATO CONFERENCE JUNE 8, 1959 

Members of NATO must tighten their po- 
litical “ties to fight communism successfully, 
Editor Edward J. Meeman of the Memphis 


August 18 


Press-Scimitar told the Atlantic Conference 
today. 

“Hitler would never have struck if the 
Western democracies had been unified,” the 
Scripps-Howard editor told the 650 delegates, 

Of that total, 130 are from the United 
States. We Americans have been divided 
into 5 study groups to look into the eco- 
nomic, educational, cultural, scientific, and 
political cooperation among the 15 nations 
making up the alliance. 

The Atlantic Congress was designed to 
evaluate the ‘worth of NATO from a non- 
military point of view. In my study group— 
the cultural and spiritual committee—are a 
priest, a rabbi, a college president, and lead- 
ing laymen of three faiths. 

On the plane trip to London, I sat next 
to economist Leon Keyserling, and while we 
were winging over the Atlantic at 19,000 feet, 
I asked this well-known economist what he 
expected the Atlantic Congress to accom- 
plish. 

He said he did not expect it to accomplish 
many specific things but that there was great 
value in bringing together 650 citizens to 
exchange views and to make personal con- 
tacts, 

NATO is thought generally to be merely a 
military alliance; it is much more, as this 
Congress hopes to dramatize. 

Fourteen years ago to the very week, I had 
arrived in London on furlough from Ger- 
many. V-E Day and touched off wild cele- 
brations among the Allies. The war had 
been won. 

In the intervening years we have found 
ourselves in a cold war with a new foe, 
ATLANTIC CONGRESS STRESSES SPIRITUAL VALUES 

JUNE 10, 1599 

The Atlantic Congress, meeting here to 
assess the value of the NATO alliance, has 
listed my study group—‘The Spiritual and 


Cultural Values of the Atlantic Com- 
munity”—as “A-1.” What designation could 
be higher? 


The value assigned to us symbolizes the 
effort made by congress leaders to keep values 
straight. 

These spiritual and cultural values were 
discussed by Queen Elizabeth in her ad- 
dress to the 650 delegates meeting from 14 of 
the NATO countries. (Iceland refused to 
send delegates because of its differences with 
Britain over fishing rights in North Atlantic 
waters.) 

Said the Queen: 

“Two elements have long been the main 
principles of enlightened European thought 
and action: Respect for the freedom of the 
individual and the dignity of human nature 
and a simple faith in God. 

“These principles show mére clearly than 
anything else that the things which divide 
us are very small and unimportant compared 
to the things which unite us.” 

An A-1 speech. 

Incidentally, I wondered if the Queen wrote 
her speech or whether she was told what to 
say—as is the case when she delivers mes- 
sages from “Her Majesty’s Government.” 

My new-found British friends were of the 
opinion that she indeed had spoken her own 
thoughts, but that she had consulted her 
husband and advisers before addressing -us. 

The Congress also heard the Archbishop of 
Seer who also stressed spiritual values. He 

“We turn to those things first which are 
not transient but eternal—the things of value 
that point beyond themselves to a source of 
divine power.” 


Again, an A-1 message. 
Attending these congress sessions with me 
are six other delegates from Ohio: Miss Sally 


Sue Witten of Cleveland, who ts the 
nn .S represen 


ting; Congressman 
(Democrat, Lancaster); Prof..Howard White 
of Miami University; Prof: Earl Warren of 
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Ohio Wesleyan; and Mrs. Eleanor Stevenson 
of Oberlin, 

London, we have already found, Is a fasci- 
nating city. But I find one thing lacking— 
drinking water. 

British restaurants do not offer you a glass 
of water unless you ask forit. Public drink- 
ing fountains are scarce, althought there are 
plenty of places you can quench your thirst 
in other ways. 

So I’m always looking for a glass of water. 


AREA MINISTER WANTS CONSCIENCE IN NATO 
JUNE 11, 1959 


Our subcommittee here at the Atlantic 
Congress—on the spiritual and cultural value 
of the NATO alliance—is concerned with 
the interpretation which non-NATO coun- 
tries will place on the purposes of the gen- 
eral meeting. 

We know that the congress, made up of 
650 delegates, is designed to assess the non- 
military aspects of the alliance. But what 
will others think of us? 

We want to set forth a statement of spir- 
itual ideals that will capture the minds and 
hearts of the entire world—especially those 
people in underdeveloped areas where free- 
dom of the individual is still a vision in the 
future. 

I have been reading reports of how this 
Atlantic Congress is being interpreted by the 
Communist press. In its’view, the congress 
is an act of aggression in the cold war. 

In an attempt to reach our goal and for- 
malize our statement, I made two speeches 
in committee debate. 

The first was a call to implement the spirit 
of the NATO community by establishing a 
permanent section in this organization to 
serve as the conscience of the Atlantic com- 
munity. 

I told of the recent Indianapolis auto race 
in our country. After months of preparation 
the starting time was approached; the gun 
sounded, the cars sped down the track—all 
except. one that did not move. It was left 
sitting at the starting line. 

NATO can be like that unfortunate car if 
we are not careful. The structure looks fine. 
The spirit is there to drive it ahead. But the 
power must be communicated to the rest of 
the mechanism if it is to move. 

We must prepare to implement our state- 
ments of ideals and principles in a way that 
they may be brought directly to bear on the 
larger decisions of NATO. 

In the second speech I objected to the 
way concern for trade unionism and assist- 
ance to underdeveloped nations ‘were always 
referred to as the great issues before our com- 
mittee. It-seemed to me the great moral 
and spiritual issue we were ignoring was 
NATO's own dependence on atomic weapons. 

I argued for a statement in our declara- 
tion that would clearly say. that we were 
against the irresponsible use of the arma- 
ments of war and uncompromisingly con- 
cerned solely with the preservation of peace. 

This brought some applause, even from 
those who probably were not sure just what 
I had said. ; 

After the evening session I talked with 
Maurice Van Glabbeke, of Belgium, a mem- 
ber of Parliament. He said, in French, “Let 
me shake the hand of Reverend Davis, who 
is from beautiful Ohio.” 

He had been in Cleveland; he said, at 
the time of the tragic Cleveland Clinic fire. 
But from that disaster, laws to regulate hos- 
pital safety were enacted all over Europe. 
He has always given Cleveland credit for 
this. 

MANY FEEL GLOOMY ON NATO, JUNE 12, 1959 

As the Atlantic Congress nears its final 
meeting, I and others among the 650 dele- 
gates sense a growing pessimism. 

We doubt if NATO as a military struc- 
ture is strong enough to defend the free 
world if suddenly attacked. 
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We also doubt the depth of the friend- 
ship we have been counting on from our 
NATO colleagues. 

There is a growing “nationalism in Eu- 
rope reflected here. Even the smaller coun- 
tries like Denmark and Belgium feel no 
great dependence upon America, even though 
we have so greatly assisted them in rebuild- 
ing their countries. 

I spoke today of this problem with former 
British Prime Minister Clement Attlee. He 


' genses the same shift in European opinion. 


“Let America help us,” people are saying, 
“but don’t think she can buy our friend- 
ship.” 

The delegates, who last night saw the hit 
play “My Fair Lady,” today have whistled 
“I Could Have Danced All Night’—one of 
the songs from the show—but it’s just 
wuiistling in the dark if we think all's right 
with NATO., 

THREE GOALS DIRECTED TO NATO, JUNE 17, 1959 


Circling the domed ceiling of the as- 
sembly hall where the Atlantic Congress 
met were these words etched in gold leaf: 
“Holy is the true light and passing won- 
derful, lending radiance to them that en- 
dured in the heat of the conflict.” 

How much true light came from the Con- 
gress? 

In his closing remarks J. J. Fens of The 
Netherlands, the presiding officer, rightly 
said that only history can judge. But we 
have outlined a program for NATO to fol- 
low in the next decade. It is now up to 
the Parliamentarian’s Conference to imple- 
ment these 

As I view it, three concerns have emerged: 

The NATO countries must develop more 
than just.a military alliance. There must 
be much. greater integration of our politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural interests if we 
are to build an Atlantic community. 

There must be intensified efforts to help 
the underdeveloped areas of the world help 
themselves. 

Excessive nationalism on the part of NATO 
countries must not be allowed to confuse 
our common 

So the Congress has ended. The 650 dele- 
gates are scattering to their homes. 

The most amazing fact of the conference 
to me was this: the total cost to the in- 
ternational committee of the Atlantic Con- 
gress equaled the price of one helicopter or 
two-thirds the price of one military tank. 





Lash Living in Vietnam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 


citizen living in Vietnam to the charges 


August 10, 1959. 
US. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C 
Dear Sms: As I read “The Times of Viet- 
nam” I get angrier by the minute. This 
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Coiegrove fellow and his articles are truly 
to be deplored. I am an American house- 
wife, and have been here in Vietnam since 
June 16 and though I don’t pretend to know 
all the answers, as evidently Mr. Colegrove 
does, there are a few things I do know first- 
hand for a fact, and they are: 

Any American child of schoolage here pays 
$100 for 3 months of school. We have three 
children. It is a known fact here that there 
are three prices for anything bought, a reg- 
ular price for the Vietnamese, a bit higher 
for the French, and the prices are doubled 
or tripled for the’ (rich) American. My 
husband makes $650 base pay a month, and 
we, as his dependents are allowed over here, 
paying our own way to the tune of over 
$1,500 (after first depositing $2,000 for guar- 
antee fare home). We pay $170 a month 
rent plus utilities, we have cement floors in 
our bedrooms and kitchen, have to carry 
water from. the sink to the washing machine 
(when the well is dry we carry it from the 
neighbors), and the city electric is so 
minute that the refrigerator drips ali the 
time. Our food we buy at the American 
Commissary in Saigon and have it flown up 
to us. The only one time we have had let- 
tuce we had to buy 6 heads it was so rot- 
ten. (We can’t eat local lettuce as we'd get 
the bug—which is a serious case of dysen- 
tary.). I was able to make one small bow! of 
salad.~ I haven't received the bill as yet for 
that rotten lettuce but just you figure it 
out, how much would you say it’s going to 
be? I'm not griping about all this with the 
exception of the school. Since we left Sai- 
gon before the school term began we got 
our money back, but those Americans in 
Saigon are still paying—having to pay 
through the nose for schooling. Now we 
have sent for the Calverts course ($125 per 
child), and I'll have to teach the children 
myself. We pay taxes on three pieces of 
property in California, but now I ask you if 
this wouldn’t make you angry? I’m not 
against lend-lease, but how about some of 
our money we are sending you in the line 
of taxes going for some schooling for our 
own children here? I pick up the paper and 
read Mr. Colegrove’s preposterous allega- 
tions—can't something be done in regards 
to newspapermen? 

To be an attorney, one must pass the bar 
exams and abide by rules. To be a doctor, 
one must first pass a test. Even to operate 
an automobile, one must pass a test and 
abide by rules which are made to protect 
others. These things are so for the good of 
all—then why not a few rules for the press? 
To me I think this especially essential since 
the privilege of reporting actual facts in 
these crucial times should not be let to just 
anyone. If ever in the past it were true 
that “these are the times that try mens’ 
souls,” it, as never before, is true now. And 
of a certainty the American press, what they 
say and their opinions are repeated the 
world over. These people believe in us and 
look to us as their savior, and it is a very 
sad day for us, as Americans, when we take 
lightly our responsibility toward them. I 
have lived all my life in the United States 
and had never realized before how some 
other people live. Not only in poverty but 
in fear. To these people death, sickness and 
want are common, yet their tears are as 
real as yours or mine. Truly we owe them 
more, than half-hazard reporting. My hus- 
band works for Johnson Drake & Piper of 
Vietnam, Inc., a road here, and if 
there is lush living I haven’t seen it. He 
leaves the house at 4:45 a.m., and comes 
home at 5:15 p.m. He works 6 days a week. 
And there are few recreational activities 
here. One single feature movie on Satur- 
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at night you don’t notice them so much 
as you eat by candlelight.) One other is 
owned by a man who was convicted of serv- 
ing cat and dog in his cafe in Choln, and 
the other two are fairly clean, But we live 
lush, Go we? Mr. Colegrove must have had 
a 5-day visa. Please, a few rules for better 
reporting. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. JAMEs W. BAYNE. 





Some Reflections on‘a Trip to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Donald 
E. Cummings, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eustace H. Cummings, of Lebanon, N.H.., 
is a young man who grew up in my home- 
town, graduated from Harvard and Tuck 
School at Dartmouth, and is a successful 
businessman in New York. He has re- 
cently written a report on his travels in 
Europe entitled, “Some Reflections on a 
Trip to Russia.” Included in this report 
is a very striking and clearly phrased 
reference to the effect of 30 years of 
socialism’ on the Scandinavian nations. 
I commend this brief, well-written article 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress and ask that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Some REFLECTIONS ON A TRIP TO RUSSIA 

(By Donald E. Cummings) 


A visit behind the Iron Curtain is quite 
an experience—stimulating, enlightening, 
disheartening, frightening. It was my priv- 
llege to be invited to acocmpany a group of 
business leaders from Michigan (including 
my brother) on a visit to Moscow, Leningrad, 
and Prague, in addition to several Western 
European cities, for a tour emphasizing a 
_ look at industry abroad. With the assistance 
of American Embassy representatives and 
local civic and industrial leaders in each of 
the cities, we were treated to factory visits, 
lectures and informal talks by qualified of- 
ficials, as well as a personal look-see at eco- 
nomic and social conditions in free enter- 
prise, socialistic and communistic nations. 
Recognizing the fact that a quick visit can- 
not make one an expert on the affairs of 
Europe, I nevertheless feel that some of my 
observations, culled from discussions with 
these individuals, could be of interest or 
value to others. 

The European Common Market Commun- 
ity, comprised of Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, West Germany, France, and Italy, 
presents a very encouraging prospect for the 
future of these nations in solving some of 
their individual economic problems by pool- 
ing their resources and coordinating their 
endeavors. To have stified their long-found- 
ed and understandable emotional differences 
sufficiently to permit this joint effort to de- 
velop is a great credit to the nations in- 
volved. It is not inconceivable that other 
Western European natiqgns may finally join 
the Common Market, and the strentghening 
of their economic position thereby should 
constitute good news to our country, which 
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joint ventures might grow from this co- 
operation, but the age-old resentments, the 
pride of language and customs of sovereignty, 
the evident urge to protect their unique 
identities—these comprise strong forces 
which will probably never permit a situation 
where, for example, a German might enjoy 
lawful jurisdiction over a Dutchman. To 
observe the consequences of the wars and 
the hatred that developed from the personal 
and public atrocities wreaked by one people 
upon another, is to learn understanding and 
patience for the very real problems these 
nations face as they strive to deal coopera- 
tively with one another without sacrificing 
national pride, searching out for themselves 
a@ worthy place in a small world of great 
powers. 

The Scandinavian nations after more than 
30 years of socialism do not present an 
enviable picture, despite the pleasantness 
of these especially appealing people and the 
admirable program of modest security for 
the aged which our group surveyed. A na- 
tional lethargy-has developed.with the pass- 
ing of real incentives to work, and the op- 
pressive tax program, now necessarily be- 
ing levied in full force on the average earn- 
ers, makes for general discontent, embody- 
ing at present a serious problem for these 
countries. Our own legislators might well 
be better informed on the dangers of the 
welfare state and better equipped to vote 
on related programs if they paid a thought- 
ful visit to these countries. 

The Soviet citizens we encountered in- 
formally are as nice as any group of hu- 
man beings, yet there is no question but 
that they are fully oriented to respond auto- 
matically, as one, to any edict from the 
hierarchy. Not being satisfied merely to fol- 
low the program laid out for us by the So- 
viet Government travel bureau, Intourist, I 
wanted to see how the middle class people 
lived and what they were thinking. Find- 
ing the means to slip away from our Official 
watchdog guide, I succeeded in spending 1 
full day in the company of Russian students 
from the University of Leningrad. Educa- 
tion, particularly scientific education, is 
greatly emphasized in urban Russia, and 
correspondingly neglected in satellite na- 
tions such as Chezchoslovakia. I learned 
that a man’s suit of clothes costs about 2 
months’ average wages; I ate poor food with 
these students in a public restaurant where 
a meal for four cost the equivalent of 10 
percent of the average Russian’s monthly 
pay. -Against official instructions, they took 
me to their parents’ apartments where I 
found several families sharing apartments 
built many years ago to accommodate a 
single family. A professional photographer 
for a national magazine, his wife and 20- 
year-old son live in one room, sharing kitch- 
en and toilet facilities (without bathtub) 
with 2 or 3 other families. Their homes 
can easily be likened to a slum apartment 
on Manhattan's lower East Side. It is small 
wonder that as they engage in one of their 
few means of recreation—walking along the 
sidewalk—these people present such a drab, 
unpressed, unwashed, slovenly appearance. 

Virtually all women in the Soviet Union 
work laying brick, digging ditches, spread- 
ing concrete, driving steam rollers, while 
their younger children are trained in pioneer 
groups—described to us by our Intourist 
guide as “away at camp.” Uninformed, in- 
nocent and naive, Soviet citizens believe 
they are free, for they cannot recognize that 
conditions they have so long dealt with 
constitute for them an absence of personal 
freedom. They are conditioned to privation, 
confident that their only hope for protection 
against the ic intent of capital- 
istic exploitation lies in their faithful obedi- 
ence to the directives of their 
leaders. They want peace and friendship, 
but this is only a dream, and they must be 
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militarily strong to defend themselves 
against attack from the atomic bases with 
which the Americans have surrounded 
them. They strive resolutely toward 1965 
when, they are told, the 7-year plan will 
bring consumer goods into their lives. Dis- 
senters are few and dare not talk; to think 
they could revolt is folly. 

These ordinary folk will never travel far 
from home—the Leningrader is unlikely to 
be affored an opportunity to see how Mos- 
cow has been dressed up as. the Soviet 
showplace while impoverished Leningrad has 
been neglected. But the young zealots and 
party faithful will be treated to a Moscow 
trip as a prize and, simultaneously, for 
further subtle indoctrination. In the cul- 
tural exchange program, the visitor to the 
United States will be the carefully selected, 
dedicated, 100 percent indoctrinated Com- 
munist, whose faith in the Soviet command 
is his only religion, This visitor can view 
and still not see, so conditioned is his mind. 
No basic discontent can be expected to 
grow from his exposure to the comparative 
wealth and freedom of the U.S. average man, 
for he is equipped and trained to believe 
only what he is told by given authorities. 
The high-ranking Soviet official, however, is 
to my mind no dedicated idealist. He is 
strictly a power-hungry individual, taking 
full advantage of his position to add to his 
own ugly record. This is the man who 
should, I suggest, be invited to make a free 
style visit to our United States, where with 
his discerning eye he may reappraise his 
careless opinion as to the strength and de- 
termination of a truly free society, in order 
that he may return sufficiently better in- 
formed from personal observation to make 
him more wary of undertaking irretrievable 
steps. 

The Soviets’ campaign to promote trade 
with the West was vividly emphasized in the 
course of our meeting with a ranking author- 
ity of the Ministry of Foreign Trade in Mos- 
cow. It is significant that this is the area 
of officialdom to which they chose to expose 
us, and the message they pressed was the 
supposedly simple question of, “‘Why won’t 
you trade with us—we are anxious to trade 
with you.” They are very pleased to note 
that Great Britain has already signed an 
agreement for limited trade with Russia. On 
visiting the Volman Machine Tool piant near 
Prague in Czechoslovakia, our group was 
particularly forceful in plying questions 
which brought to the front sueh facts as— 

(1) Management of industry is appointed 
by and reports to a central Communist party 
body; 

(2) The workers of a plant are organized 
into a so-called trade union specifically to 
keep them under control by management- 
appointed officers; it is these officers who 
answer to management on questions of pro- 
ductivity within the plant and who dispense 
discipline on the everyday level to the 
workers; . 

(3) No one is free to leave his work with- 
out permission, and obtaining reassignment 
is an involved and lengthy process which may 
or may not come to fruition, 

It appears likely that the near-slave labor 
output sphere will eventually be widely com- 
peting abroad with U.S. production. The 
European Common Market Community, 
with its developed steel program, is also an 
economic force that will need to be consid- 
ered. Our powerful figures in organized 
labor, who are certainly more socialistic than 
democratic, may insidiously lead our inflated 
economy to a point where our strong com- 
petitive position will deteriorate and eco- 
nomic defeat will pave the way for the com- 
paratively peaceful spread of communism in 
the world. Our average citizen, supporting 
the wage-price spiral and ultimately un- 
dermining our international competitive 
strength, could turn out to be the unwitting 
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handyman of men like Nikita Khrushchev. 
This is the terrifying picture that sticks in 
my mind—the proposition which I believe 
deserves serious cogitation by all of us, par- 
ticularly at this time of rising stock market 
activity and of seemingly unlimited eco- 
nomic growth in our country. 





Mr. G. J. Watumull, East-West Symbol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday, the 17th, I inserted in the 
Recorp a brief history of the Watumull 
Foundation, including a capsule account 
of some of their activities. Later on the 
same day I received information that 
the founder of the Watumull Founda- 
tion, Mr. G. J. Watumull had passed 
away. 





From Hawaii’s largest evening news- 


paper comes an editorial which I include 
herewith for printing in the Recorp. 
The editorial is a fitting tribute to the 
story so often written in the pages of 
America’s history of the land of oppor- 
tunity that is the United States, and the 
remarkable and splendid people who 
have contributed so much because they 
had benefited so greatly. 

Mr. G. J. Watumull is indeed an in- 
spiration to those of character and 
integrity who possess ability and deter- 
mination. His life is in the best tradi- 
tions of America and a convincing proof 
that America is still the land of oppor- 
tunity for those who are willing to set 
their sights on a star. Mr. Watumull’s 
philanthropies light the way for others. 

The editorial follows: 

He Founp Success AND FRIENDSHIP In Hawalt 


Hawaii mourns today the death of G. J. 
Watumull, 68, businessman, philanthropist, 
and civic leader. - 

His early-life in his native Hyderabad, 
India, was one of struggle and hardship fol- 
lowing an accident which incapacitated his 
father. 

He managed to complete a 2-year engineer- 
ing course and was working on an irrigation 
project in India when and older brother, 
Jhamandas, called him to Hawaii in 1917 to 
take over management of a small oriental 
goods store he had established in Honolulu. 

The East India Store prospered and, later 
known as the Watumull Stores, expanded. 
The Watumull family acquired other busi- 
ness interests. As Mr. Watumull took an 
increasingly lively interest in civic affairs, he 
saw many educational and cultural oppor- 
tunities to share his good fortune. 

And so, in 1942, the Watumull Foundation 
was created. It has given help to such insti- 
tutions as the Honolulu Academy of Arts and 
the Honolulu Symphony. It has helped to 
educate Indian students. It has helped to 
provide American-Indian lecture tours, It 
has encouraged birth control in India. 

Mr. Watumull lived to see the achievement 
of two of his most cherishéd goals—Indian 
independence, and a new naturalization law 
giving Indians the privilege of becoming 
naturalized American citizens. 
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Mr, Watumuli had taken out his first citi- 
zenship papers in 1922, but the Oriental Ex- 
clusion Act blocked his naturalization at 
that time. When the naturalization laws 
were amended in 1946, he was the first Indian 
to achieve American citizenship. 

Much of his civic work was in the field of 
international understanding. He was a val- 
ued member of the World Brotherhocd or- 
ganization and a life member of Lions Inter- 
national.. He participated actively in the 
recent East-West Philosophers’ conference 
at the University of Hawaii. 

His high moral principles, his unassuming, 
cultured, friendly demeanor won him the ad- 
miration and respect of all who knew him. 

Here was a man of exemplary character 
who, from humble beginnings, achieved ma- 
terial success and generously shared the 
fruits of his efforts in projects for the 
cultural enrichment of his neighbors and 
the educational advancement of talented 
scholars. 

Hawaii owes much to G. J. Watumull, not 
only for his philanthropies, but for the ex- 
ample he has set in personal achievement and 
in East-West friendship. 





Retirement of Dr. Alfred Hall as Director 
of Forest Products Laboratory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF "THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
August 31, 1959, Dr. J. Alfred Hall will 
retire as director of the,Forest Porducts 
Laboratory in Madison, Wis. 

Al Hall has had a distinguished and a 
varied career, so there is little I can say 
on this floor of the Senate which will 
add to the luster of his accomplishments. 

As a native Oregonian, I am proud 
that Al Hall has adopted our State. He 
served long and well as the Forest Serv- 
ice research director in the Pacific 
Northwest. His selection of Oregon for 
his permanent home speaks well of the 
attractiveness of Oregon and for the 
judgment of Dr. Hall. 

I am. doubly pleased today because I 
can announce that a native Oregonian, 
Dr. Edward G. Locke, will become the 
able new director of the laboratory. 


The Forest Products Laboratory is one 
of our most important forestry research 
centers. It has and will continue to 
make outstanding national contributions 
to better wood use. 

My warm compliments go to Dr. Hall 
for a pleasant and rewarding future. 
To Dr. Locke go my congratulations on 
his new position, and my best wishes for 
the success I know he will have. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an informative article from 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Locke Svucceeps Hatt at MapIson Las 


The U.S. Forest Service will lose one of its 
most colorful ‘directors on August 31 when 
Dr, J. Alfred Hall retires from his post as 
head of the world-renowned Forest Products 
Laboratory in Madison, Wis. Dr. Edward G. 
Locke, chief of the institution’s division of 
wood chemistry for the past 8 years, will be 
the new director. 

The. retiring director plans to settle in 
Portland, Oreg., so that he may specialize in 
“duck hunting on the Pacific flyway.” In- 
formed sources hint, however, that he may 
soon become a consultant for one of the 
Nation’s largest industrial forestry firms. 

Dr. R. E. McArdle, Chief of the Forest 
Service, expressed much regret over Dr. Hall's 
sudden decision to retire, saying, “During 
Al’s tenure as director, the laboratory_made 
significant progress, especially in the devel- 
opment of the cold soda pulping process. 
We are looking forward to continued achieve- 
ment under Ed Locke, an eminent scientist 
in his own right.” 

The cold soda process is one of the most 
important pulping developments in recent 
years because it permits much greater use 
of low-grade hardwoods for the production 
of newsprint. The process is already in 
commercial use at the Bowaters plant in 
Tennessee and the Coosa River mill in Ala- 
bama. For this achievement the Pulp and 
Paper Division of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory received a distinguished award, the 
first such award ever given to a govern- 
mental unit. 

In addition to paper research, the labora- 
tory also covers all aspects of timber utiliza- 
tion, from harvesting and milling to con- 
struction, engineering, preservation, packag- 
ing, seasoning, gluing, and laminating, 
chemical processing, and related fields. 

Dr. Hall retires as the fifth director in 
the nearly half a century that the laboratory 
has been in existence. He began his Forest 
Service career in 1930 as a biochemist spe- 
cializing in resin production of southern 
pines. At that time he predicted the con- 
version of the naval stores industry’s 1,000 
or more individual fire stills to the present- 
day centralized steam distillation plant with 
its superior product. 

After tours of varying duration in the 
California and Central States Forest Experi- 
ment Stations, Dr. Hall served as a research 
specialist in the Washington office of the 
Forest Service during the World War II days, 
and then becante director of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment 
Station. 

Dr. Hall is a native of Paoli, Ind. He at- 
tended Earlham College, Indiana University, 
and the University of Wisconsin, receiving 
the B.A., MS., and Ph. D. degrees in bio- 
chemistry from the latter institution. 

Dr. Locke is a native of Portland, Oreg. 
He majored in chemical engineering at Ore- 
gon State College, and received a Ph. D. in 
organic chemistry from Ohio State University 
in 1932. After several years as a chemist 
for the Ohio State Highway Commission, he 
became assistant professor of chemical en- 
gineering at Oregon State College, serving 
also as technical advisor for the Oregon For- 
est Products Laboratory. From 1942 to 1944 
he was a chemical engineer in the Bonneville 
Power Administration. 

Dr. Locke joined the Forest Service in 
1944, working first upon_a wood hydrolysis 
process for production ethyl alcohol. In 
1945, he spent 5 months in Europe investi- 
gating the chemical utilization of wood in 
Germany. Following World War II he be- 
came chief of the Forest Utilization Service 
in the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 
Station. 

Since to the laboratory 8 years 
ago, Dr. Locke has supervised a broadly ex, 
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panded program of research in production 
of industrial chemicals from low-grade wood, 
including residues from harvesting and mill- 
ing. The scientists under his direction have 
concentrated on breaking wood into its com- 
ponent parts in order to transform it chem- 
ically into useful products. One of the most 
promising achievements has been the isola- 
tion of furfural, an oily substance, as a raw 
material for nylon manufacture. ‘ 

Dr. Locke is a past national president of 
the Forest Products Research Society, and a 
member of the American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers, the American Chemical So- 
cietly, and the Cosmos Club. 





Congress Blocks Seat for Red China 
in U.N. 





SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, this resolu- 
tion—House Concurrent Resolution 
369—expressing the sense of Congress 
against seating Red China as a member 
of the United Nations, is good common- 
sense, straight and to the point. 

It is clear, forthright, and faithful to 
American concepts of peace with justice. 

The way that our national self- 
respect has been melting in recent weeks. 
I was dreading the day when the admin- 
istration would invite the leaders of Red 
China to be the honored guests of the 
United States, and to enjoy our deferen- 
tial hospitality. 

The facts on Red China cannot be hid- 
den. They cannot be changed by any 
wishful thinking. 

Red China has trampled on every 
human right. 

It has violated with cynical contempt, 
every principle of international law and 
morality. 

The United Nations, after deliberate 
consideration, found it guilty of aggres- 
sion against Korea. Every intelligent 
person knows that Red Russia instigated 
that attack, encouraged and supported it. 
But the U.N., frustrated by Soviet vetoes, 
and intimidated by Soviet threats, did 
not follow through and indict Red Russia 
as well as Red China. 

The Peiping regime sent troops pour- 
ing into Korea to fight against the 
United Nations. It has failed to obey the 
mandate of the U.N. and clear itself of 
ageression by withdrawing its material 
support of the North Korean Reds. 

It wants to gate-crash the U.N., and 
then blackmail that organization once it 
gets inside. 

This outlaw nation, which is respon- 
sible for the deaths of tens of thousands 
of young Americans, and still keeps 
American civilians in illegal confinement, 
scorns all standards of civilized behavior. 

Mainland China must never be ac- 
cepted into the family of nations until 
the Chinese people purge their country 
of the brutal Communist oppressors who 
torture them, and who seek to extend 
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their power by conspiring against the 
governments of neighboring nations. 
This fanatical desire to enslave people 
is a form of mental derangement. It is 
@ menace to the world. 

With no respect whatever for the 
sanctity of human life, the new class 
ealled communism, with its tightly or- 
ganized power elite in Red China is more 
repressive and cruel than any emperor 
or war lord of the old days, because it 
perverts all the modern knowledge and 
facilities at its command, to serve evil. 

Its power is based upon lies, betrayals, 
and merciless regimentation of all the 
human resources under its whip. It is 
not the chosen government of the Chi- 
nese people. It does not represent their 
true and honorable interests. 

I have only one reservation regarding 
Resolution 369. 

It does not go all the way. 

Instead of merely expressing opposi- 
tion to the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations, it should seize the 
initiative and denounce Red China for 
its crimes against humanity. 

However, it still has the courage to 
close the door to an aggressor. 

That is a rare and valuable quality in 
this strange summer of appeasement. 

This resolution, by the Congress, will 
tell the world that the American people 
are not backtracking. 

We know that this world will never be 
safe for ourseles and other free peoples, 
and for those who aspire to freedom, un- 
til communism mends its ways—if ever— 
and gives conclusive evidence that it has 
abandoned permanently, the use of force 
and subversion as instruments of na- 
tional policy. 

No words will suffice. 

We must have guarantees subject to 
the supervision and effective control of 
a grownup United Nations. 

Until that day, Red China must be 
quarantined, to protect the uncertain 


ace. 
I consider it a privilege to vote for this 
resolution that sternly rejects any pro- 
posal that Red China should even be 
considered for admission to the U.N. 
Let us make it unanimous. 





Migratory Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a special Senate subcommit- 





which now face these men, women, and 
children who work for a few weeks or 
in one county or State before 

te farms in other areas. 
Scheduling of hearings is not yet com- 
pleted, but it is hoped that the commit- 
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tee will gather facts from many parts of 
the Nation. 

Some help for the conimittee’s mem- 
bers was given in a very effective way 
this week by the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

In these articles from the New York 
Herald Tribune, Mr. Braestrup points 
out the difficulties and complexities 
faced by county agencies and church 
groups in efforts to cope directly with 
some of the problems. And yet, despite 
these problems, these articles show that 
some progress can be made at a local 
level. 

Until we have more awareness that 
there is a problem, however, and that 
many steps must be taken to end it, we 
shall not progress very far in any plan, 
on a local or a Federal level. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, the articles from the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune] 


THe Micranr WorKer—FarmM HANpdS FIND 
SuFrrotK County ConpiIrTIoNs Bap, But Not 
THE WORST 


(By Peter Braestrup) 


RIveRHEAD, LonG Isitanp, August 15.—‘I 
could get me a steady job down in Virginia,” 
says Robert Lee Hill, “I'd never go on the 
season. But a man’s got to live.” 

From Huntington to Greenport to the 
‘Hamptons, the annual influx of some 5,000 
southern Negro and 1,000 Puerto Rican mi- 
grant workers to harvest eastern Long Island’s 
crops is hitting full stride. 

Suffolk County, famed as a resort area, is 
also the Nation’s No. 3 potato-producing 
county, and New York State’s biggest em- 
ployer-recruiter of seasonal, low-income farm 
labor. 

As part of the migrant influx, Robert Lee 
Hill, 37, last month brought north a group 
of 15 persons, including his wife and three 
daughters, aged 4 to 9, to a migrant “camp” 
outside Riverhead. 

They came from Suffolk, Va., by way of the 

May-June strawberry crop in Salisbury, Md., 
where they earned up to $40 a week. The 
strawberries picked, Robert Lee loaded his 
group aboard his secondhand 1949 Dodge 
truck, with their pots, pans and bedding, and, 
avoiding costly toll roads, headed north for 
his second summer on Long Island, his 15th 
“on the season.” 
’ Lean, serious, soft-spoken, Robert Lee Hill 
was first recruited for potato picking in 
Long Island by a Suffolk County farmer last 
year down in Delaware. This season, that 
farmer had no work for Robert Lee, and he 
wound up parking his truck at Charles Mc- 
Kay’s camp, on the fringes of a permanent 
Negro slum a few miles outside Riverhead 
and only a dozen miles from the beach re- 
sorts of Peconic Bay and the Hamptons. — 

“I got no complaints about the facilities,” 
said Robert Lee’s wife, May, “but the rent do 
seem a ; 

The barrack into which Robert Lee, 
10 other adults, and 5 usually barefoot chil- 
dren are crowded is above average for Suffolk 
County migrant housing: five small bed- 
rooms and a kitchen boast electricity, a 
refrigerator, hot-and-cold shower. (required 
by law), a gas stove. Not required by the 
migrant camp law is a bathroom; the group 
must use a privy. 

For this, the cut is $50 a week plus utili- 
ties or over $200 a month, roughly four times 
what comparable, rent-controlled housing 
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(with indoor plumbing) costs in mid-Har- 
lem. At $3 a person a week, the rent is aver- 
age for migrant housing in eastern Suffolk 
County. 

The high rent, coupled with little work 
due to the rains, discouraged Robert Lee and 
his group. Mr. McKay had no work for them 
at all. Two of Robert Lee’s men left to seek 
jobs elsewhere. Then Mr. McKay, although 
he refused to advance Robert Lee any grocery 
money, agreed to let him pick and grade 
potatoes for other farmers, at roughly $1 an 
hour. 

“We make enough to get by on.” Robert 
Lee sdys. “I hope the potatoes get good 
soon.” .Otherwise he will move on. 

If all goes well, and the picking’s good, 
Robert Lee hopes to clear $350 or so for his 
family by October’s end, when he returns to 
work for the winter at a peanut-processing 
plant at $1.10 an hour, in Suffolk, Va. For 
most migrants, such a steady, if seasonal job 
down South is unusual; moreover, Robert 
Lee is both close enough and concerned 
enough to send his children.back home to 
school while he stays out the harvest. 

What about working year-round in Long 
Island? “Maybe a good inside job,” says 
Robert Lee skeptically. “But it gets cold 
here, man, and I can’t stand the cold.” 

Chances are that except for Sunday 
churchgoing (“we sometimes go three times 
a day”) and a rare movie (“costs too much”’) 
in Riverhead, Robert Lee and his family 
will depart Suffold County as much strangers 
and outsiders as when they first entered. 
Robert Lee is resigned to this and to his 
own life as a migrant. “Everything,” he says 
cautiously, “is all right up to so far.’ 

Of Robert Lee and his fellow migrants, 
Ray Jefferson, head of the Suffolk County 
Farm Bureau, representing most of the coun- 
ty’s 1,400 farmers, has this to say: “We have 
to have ’em. There just isn’t enough local 
labor, available that wants to do the job.” 

Suffolk County’s seasonal workers—like 
most of the Nation's estimated 500,000 do- 
mestic migrants now “on the season”’—still 
suffer the lowest living standards, welfare 
benefits and wages (average 1957 income: 
$892), of any Americans. Only Mexico's 
wetbacks and workers imported from the 
British West Indies do worse. The domestic 
migrant continues to be what Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell calls living testi- 
monials to the neglect that is possible in a 
wealthy and aggressive economy. 

In New York State, with 35,000 migrants 
due this season (versus 19,000 in 1949), 
press exposure of poor conditions in upstate 
migrant camps has led, since 1956, to some 
tightening of sanitation and health codes, 
despite Farm Bureau opposition. But mini- 
mum legal living space allowances (as little 
as 30 square feet a person over age 2) still 
permits severe overcrowding; and privies 
and shacks still remain the rule rather than 
the exception. ~ 

NOTES GAPS IN LAW 


“The new laws are an improvement,” says 
Eulalie Torres, farm placement director for 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in New 
York City. “But serious gaps still remain in 
local enforcement.” 

Suffolk County, according to Mr.. Torres 
and interested private groups such as the 
National Council of Churches, rates better 


‘than most areas. Says Herbert Hill, labor 


secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People: “Suffolk's 
not good, but whatever’s bad there is 200 
percent worse in many areas upstate.” 


A Herald Tribune survey of migrant con- | 


ditions in Suffolk County showed that while 
considerable improvement has been made 
since 1957, especially in areas policed by 1lo~- 
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cal health officials, wage and living condi- 
tions remain in marked contrast to those 
enjoyed by this prosperous county's year- 
round population. , 

CAN EARN $50 A WEEK 

Hourly wages, as reported by both farm- 
ers and workers, range between 75 cents and 
$1 for fieldwork, up to $1.15 for grading 
potatoes in processing plants. Piece rates 
vary. Working 10 to*12 hours daily 6 days 
a week, the relatively well paid Puerto Rican 
workers at the Steve J. Doroski farm and 
processing plant outside Greenport can earn 
up to $50 in a busy week. On slower weeks, 
earnings drop as much as 50 percent. 

Unlike local church and welfare groups, 
Paul Erwin, State farm placement officer in 
Riverhead, takes a sanguine view of migrant 
wages: “Hell, a man on the farm earning 
$45 a week is as well off as a city man mak- 
ing $85.” 

Putting migrant workers under a $1 mini- 
mum wage law, as urged by Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell, would severely jolt Suffolk 
farmers, says Mr. Jefferson. Farmers are al- 
ready smarting from last year’s potato mar- 
ket, worst in Suffolk history, he adds, with 
uncertain prospects for 1959. 

As Robert Lee’s case shows, however, low 
wages, coupled ‘with the workdays lost to 
rainy weather, make the Suffolk County mi- 
grant’s lot even more chancy than the farm- 
er’s.. The migrant is still unprotected by 
the benefits that most city workers now 
take for granted: The above-mentioned min- 
imum wage, unemployment payments, work- 
man’s compensation, union fringe benefits, 
local housing codes, access to public health 
and education facilities. 

Interviewed while resting after a day's 
potato picking, Robert Lee’s lanky nephew, 
George, 15, made plain his determination 
to get out of the migrant stream: “I’m go- 
ing to stay in school, and learn a trade, 
maybe go on to college. Being on the sea- 
son gets you no place. On the season, you 
are nobody.” 

Tue MicrANrt WoRKER—SUFFOLK HEALTH DE- 

PARTMENT TRIES Harp To Enrorce Law AT 

Farm CAMPs 


(By Peter Braestrup) 


RIverRHEaD, L. I., August 16.—“We have the 
migrant workers here, we need them here for 
the potato harvest, and we have to be con- 
cerned with them,” said John L. Barry, Suf- 
folk County Public Welfare Commissioner 
and chairman of the county’s migrant labor 
committee. 

“Housing and better community relations 
remain major problems,” said Mr. Barry, al- 
though, he added, “‘there has been great im- 
provement.” 

Policing migrant housing in Suffolk County 
is the job of the county health department, 
whose camp i are led by Sidney 
Beckwith. Roughly 40 percent of the coun- 
ty’s estimated migrant population (5,000 
southern Negroes, 1,000 Puerto Ricans) bene- 
fits from Mr. Beckwith’s jurisdiction: Those 
in the county’s 140 camps housing 5 or more 
persons. These camps, under newly tight- 
ened State codes must have a health depart- 
ment permit, hot and cold water, bathing 
facilities, good drainage, safe heating and 
cooking facilities. Privies and shacks, how- 
ever, are still permitted and still prevail. 

BEATING THE LAW 

To escape State regulations and Mr. Beck- 
with’s jurisdiction, many farmers resort to 
what Inspector Edwin Werner calls “the 
magic or ., placing migrant work- 


bigger camps 
out water, heat, or even privies. Three such 
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operators have been caught in Suffolk al- 
ready this season, and persuaded to mend 
their ways. 

“There are still those farmers,” said Mr. 
Beckwith, “who think of the migrants not 
as fellow Americans but as just an economic 
commodity. These farmers try to get by 
with the minimum.” 

Local and State farm bureau organiza- 
tions have steadily opposed both local zoning 
and building laws—designed to upgrade all 
housing—and tighter State migrant camp 
codes. “We look at this from a practical 
point of view,” says Ray J. Jefferson, execu- 
tive secretary of the county farm bureau. 
“Every new regulation means a cash outlay 
for the farmer, You can’t turn a migrant 
camp into a Waldorf-Astoria.” 


SOME ARE GOOD 


A New York Herald Tribune survey of some 
two dozen representative migrant camps 
showed that the Waldorf has little competi- 
tion in this area. However, some camps— 
and camp operators—demonstrate what can 
be done. 

Among the migrant camps visited by this 
reporter, one of the best was David F. Wicks’ 
camp off Route 25A in St. James. It housed 
a crew of a dozen Negro workers from Geor- 
gia, and far outshone most other camps else- 
where in Suffolk County. - 

Resembling a good motel, the white, stuc- 
coed Wicks building, on the edge of the po- 
tato fields, provides a fully equipped kitchen, 
curtained casement windows, hot air heat- 
ing, indoor toilets and showers for each sex, 
three high-ceilinged, spacious furnished bed- 
rooms for married couples, a big bunkroom 
for the single men. All for free: Mr. Wicks 
reward: the experienced crew returns every 
year, causes no trouble or turnover, works 
hard, keeps the place clean, Off season the 
bunkroom is used to store machinery. 

GOOD TREATMENT PAYS 


“This is the ideal,” said Mr. Werner, “and 
there is no reason every camp couldn't be 
like this. The expense is minor compared 
to other farm costs. Wicks treats his people 
like human beings and it pays off.” 

Something of a contrast is Suffolk County's 
largest migrant camp—the Eastern Suffolk 
Cooperative, Inc., isolated village at East 
Cutchogue, northeast of Riverhead. With a 
capacity of 267 persons, its drab wooden bar- 
racks and cabins house families and single 
men from Mississippi, the Carolinas, and 
Florida who have been recruited by the co-op, 
contacted through the State employment 
service, or arrived as “walk-ins” on their 
own. Many of the buildirgs, says Mr. Beck- 
with, should “be bulldozed under,” even 
though occupancy ratios 30 square feet per 
person) and other criteria match State 
minimums, 

The East Cutchogue camp has its own 
store—selling beer and plenty of chicken, 
Vienna sausage, rice, and beans—and its own 
messhall-style restaurant, the Dixie Belle 
Inn. Central latrine and shower facilities 
complete the layout. 


UNIQUE SCHOOL 


The camp showplace is the spotless school 
and day care center for migrant children, 
financed by both public and co-op funds. 
Migrants leave their children here while the 
adults work from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the 
fields. The children play games, rest, and 
get snacks and cod liver oil to offset what is 
usually a chronically unbalanced diet. The 
elementary school enrolls children of mi- 
grants who stay on into the fall grading sea- 
eon; it is the only such school in the State. 

For workers averaging under $1 per hour, 
with work interrupted by rain, the cost of 
living runs high at East Cutchogue. 
rent is $3.50 per person; if meals are eateti 
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at the Dixie Belle Inn, another $12 is 
added. Workers are paid off and these costs 
deducted in the camp office, says John Mur- 
phy, camp supervisor, “otherwise I’d never 
get any money.” Most family groups do 
their own cooking in their crowded quarters. 

Despite the dearth of adult recreation fa- 
cilities and the camp’s isolation, the recur- 
ring migrant problems—Saturday night 
drunkenness, occasional violence, and gam- 
bling—are no longer’ serious, according to 
Mr. Murphy. . 

Many farmers, like Charles McKay of 
Riverhead, charge similar rent, averaging $3 
per person per week for camps with privies 
but sometimes waive this rent when they 
cannot provide tenants with work. 

Among the other camps visited by the 
Herald Tribune, many were in worse condi- 
tion. One young Mattituck farmer, ad- 
mitted that he expected to house two or 
three Negro migrants (one was already 
there) in an 8-by-8-foot shack that not 
only lacked even a privy, but also stood 
some 400 yards from the nearest watertap. 
When a health department inspector said 
such conditions violated local sanitary laws, 
even if the migrant camp code did not apply, 
the farmer expressed surprise: “They got 
all kinds of new rules.” 

“There aren't any local building codes or 
housing inspectors out here,” said Mr. Beck- 
with. “We're about the only protection the 
migrant and the public has. Within the 
legal limits, we do pretty well.” 





THe MIGRANT WorKER—SvuFFOLK CLERGY 


AIDING SHACK FAMILIES 
(By Peter Braestrup) 


RIVERHEAD, L.I., August 17.—Here in Suf- 
folk County, where 5,000 southern Negroes 
and 1,000 Puerto Ricans have come north 
to harvest potatoes and cauliflower, young 
local churchmen are seeking greater com- 
munity effort to relieve the migrant family’s 
abnormal living conditions, lack of recrea- 
tion, and general isolation. 

Says the Reverend Harry T. Cupp, chairman 
of the Suffolk County Council of Churches: 
“The situation has greatly improved, but 
it has a long way to go.” 

“One of our major problems here is 
apathy,” said another leading member of 
the church council. “The established resi- 
dents—Negro and white—would just as 
soon ignore the migrant. It’s not hard to do. 
The camps are mostly out of sight, and 
many migrants are reluctant to venture 
out of them.” 

Nevertheless, the Council of Churches is 
hard at work. Among the projects in which 
it is involved: 

1, Operating a i-month summer school 
for some 30 migrant children, ages 6 to 12, 
at the Riverhead Congregational Church, 
with two full-time teachers, free transpor- 
tation and hot lunches. Along with regu- 
lar classes and games, Rev. Kenneth Nelson, 
in charge, is stressing simple hygiene educa- 
tion (washing regularly, brushing teeth). 
“This,” he says, “is something which is also 
needed.” 

2. Recruiting children for a similar sum- 
mer session, financed by the New York 
State Department of Education in the East 
Cutchogue public school, under the direc- 
tion of Alfred E. Dart, school principal. 

8. Teaching reading and writing English 
to adult migrants in night’ classes at the 
Congregational Church at Acquebogue. 

Supplementing these church-state ac- 
tivities is a flourishing community-financed 
» child daycare center for smaller children in 
Bridgehampton. 

- ‘Backing.up these local efforts is the Rev- 
erend Clyde Williams, a chaplain sent out by 


the Migrant Ministry of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. Driving 
a green Migrant Ministry “Harvester” station 
wagon, Mr. Williams visits his parish, which 
is the camps themselves. His parish is 
large; some 130 camps were issued permits 
last year, and this season the total is ex- 
pected to go even higher. 

For the majority of his parishioners, Mr. 
Williams and his volunteer aids, provide the 
only outside human contact—aside from 
Health Department and State Police inspec- 
tors. 

Mr. Williams shows movies on social se- 
curity benefits, offers information on mi- 
grants’ rights and duties, helps out on family 
problems and organizes singing groups and 
games of volleyball, baseball (a Puerto Rican 
favorite) and horseshoes. To draw a crowd 
to religious services at a camp, reports Mr. 
Williams, “‘we sometimes start off with a 
good western movie, then start the service.” 

SLUMS SPRING UP 

Not only have churchmen led efforts to 
ameliorate the migrants’ present condition, 
but they have also led an uphill! fight against 
a major byproduct of the annual migrant 
influx: clusters of slums and shacks outside 
Riverhead, Bridgehampton and Greenport 
which provide the only housing available to 
the estimated 2,500 Negro migrants, who, 
over the years, have decided to stay on. 

Biggest of the slums is a 200-family de- 
velopment on Riverside Drive outside River- 
head. Bordering the Peconic River marshes 
it is owned by Hollis V. Warner, once re- 
portedly the world’s biggest duck farmer. 

Here many tenants are crowded into con- 
verted duck brooders next to sheds where 
thousands of ducks are still being raised by 
a local cooperative. Rentals run up to $70 
for four small rooms, with cold water and a 
distant privy. One 50-family section, “Tin 
City,” is totally imaccessible to fire equip- 
ment. 


OWNER COMMENTS 


Interviewed on the premises, Mr. Warner 
confided: “With integration and all that, 
that’s why they (the Negroes) are all up 
here. I don’t blame those southern Sena- 
tors for getting upset about it (desegrega- 
tion). If 90 percent of them (the Negroes) 
came up here, you’d see how these northern 
Senators would act.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Warner indicated, 
he was doing his tenants a favor: ‘‘No one 
else is going to give them a place to live.” 

He refused further comment. 

His son John, interviewed later, admitted 
that “the conditions here might shock 
someone like you or me. But they (the 
tenants) are a different class of people. 
They're all happy with what they have here.” 


TENANTS DISAGREE 


Tenants interviewed vehemently disagree; 
Riverhead@’s advisory committee on slum 
clearance, headed by the Reverend Herbert E. 
Perry, has condemned Mr. Warner’s hous- 
ing as a fire hazard. 

In Bridgehampton, however, sparked by 
a lawyer, Bryan Hamlin, prospects are 
brighter. With Kenneth Gibson, president 
of the Bridgehampton Council, and other 
community leaders, Mrs. Hamlin has secur- 
ed public support for a day camp for child- 
ren in the town’s 100-family Narrow Lane 
slum, helped organize a self-help civic im- 
provement association, got State help on 
plans for building codes and, possibly, a 
local housing authority. 

“Our task,” said Mr. Perry in Riverhead of 
himself and his fellow ministers, “is to 
awaken the individual consciences of the 
community to what needs to be done. We 
keep trying.” 
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August 18 


A National Park To Honor the Minutemen 
of Concord and Lexington 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS. J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
timely. 

We need to be reminded of our herit- 
age, and-to be inspired by it. . 

H.R. 5892, has been introduced by Mrs. 
RoceErs, who represents the district where 
the war for American independence be- 
gan. 

It will provide for the establishment of 


Minute Man_National Historical Park to~ 


honor and perpetuate the scene of these 
stirring events. ; 

At Concord and Lexington, a few men 
with faith and determination dared the 
impossible and won. 

They did not take the easy way. 

And they did not invite the oppressor 
of those days to visit the Colonies in the 
hope that they could persuade him to 
make a deal that would relax the ten- 
sion. 

They showed that they would not make 
peace at any price. 

Guided by their heroic example that 
would not compromise with despotism, 
our Nation has become gréat and strong, 
not in material things alone, but in the 
devotion to liberty for which we are 
known and respected throughout the 
civilized world. 

The scene ofthe events that gave 
birth to the American. spirit, is in dan- 
ger of being overrun by ranchhouses, 
suburban shopping centers, and express 
highways. ‘ 

The bulldozer is practical. 

It is unmoved by anything except pe- 
troleum products, and the man in the 
driver’s seat, who takes orders from the 
construction superintendent, who fol- 
lows specifications. 

Is the liberty road useful? 

Is it profitable? 

Who cares for anything else? 

The. bulldozer is advancing upon the 
shrine of American independence. 

People who understand the imperative 
need of strengthening the human spirit 
against the challenge of materialism are 
supporting this bill to establish a Minute 
Man National Historical Park in Massa- 
chusetts: 

Where we can see unspoiled by modern 
overlay the scene, and the events asso- 
ciated with it, that the people of Massa- 
chusetts honor each year by the celebra- 
tion of Patriot’s Day. 

Where the villagers and the farmers, 
on. the 18th and 19th of April, 1775, fired 
the shots heard ‘round the world for the 
cause of human freedom. 

We must rekindle this spirit today, to 
save our Nation from the complacency 
and the compromises that threaten our 
national will and purpose. 
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1959 as 


We do not have much time. 

The bulldozer, symbol and instrument 
of impersonal materialism, is leveling 
everything beforeit. ° 

Need more be said? 

Every American who cherishes the 
memory of those courageous and seilf- 
reliant minutemen of 1775 will support 
this bill to establish a national historical 
park in Massachusetts, 


me 





The Smokejumper Brigade 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
August 14 there was published in the 
Christian Science Monitor an article en- 
titled “Smokejumper Brigade.” I wish 
to point out that the genesis of smoke- 
jumping occurred in my hometown of 
Missoula, Mont. Because of the many 
improvements which have been made in 
smokejumping since then, greater ef- 
fectiveness has been developed in fight- 
ing forest fires, which have been so dif- 
ficult to control in many sections of the 
country.. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp., 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SMOKEJUMPER BRIGADE 


(From a roadside marker, U.S. Route 10, 
Montana: In 1910 this was a remote neck of 
the woods and hard to reach. Forest fire 
protection. was relatively new. That dry 
summer many small fires started. Public 
apathy together with manpower shortage, 
lack of organization and good equipment, and 
inaccessibility permitted them to spread and 
join. 

(Pandemonium broke loose in August. 
Whipped by 50-mile gales, the combined 
blaze covered 3,000 square miles in 3 days. 
Animals were trapped, 87 human lives were 
lost, settlements and railroad trestles were 
destroyed, 6 billion board feet of timber 
burned like kindling. The pungent smoke 
pall stretched to eastern Montana. 

(Some good came from this costly de- 
bacle due to inadequate organization, funds, 
and public understanding. Legislation was 
enacted, appropriations were increased, co- 
operative effort was developed, and public 
became forest-fire conscious, 

(Now U.S. Forest Service lookouts and 
aerial patrols discover fires while small, then 
smokechasers by trails and smokejumpers by 
parachutes reach and control most of the 
fires in record time. 

(This devastated area has been restocked 
with trees that will again produce commer- 
cial timber, and provide homes for wildlife 
and recreation for people. 

(Fire-protection methods, equipment, and 
organization capable of handling future 
threats of dry summers will pay off in healthy 
watersheds and abundant forest products. 
An uncontrolled forest fire is a terrifying, 
destructive thing. Please be careful with 
your matches and campfires, won't you?) 

(By Harlan Trott) 

MissouLA, Mont.—Where. there's fire 

there’s a smoke-jumping crew ready to hit 
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it in less than 20 minutes. That’s as long 
as it takes Earl Cooley’s elite corps of para- 
chute firefighters to grab their packs and be 
off the runway of the U.S. Forest Service's 
aerial fire depot on the wide-open outskirts 
of this mountain-rimmed city in northwest 
Montana. 

Missoula’s highly trained airborne firemen 
stand summer-long guard over some 8 mil- 
lion roadiess acres of Federal forest lands in 
Montana and Idaho. And the depot’s north- 
ern forest fire laboratory is working on a 
year-round basis developing new equipment 
and new techniques to combat the menace 
of forest fires. 

When the new forest-fire laboratory is 
finished next summer, Missoula will become 
the testing ground for surmounting critical 
forest and range fires. In fact, it will bea 
research center for nationwide forest-fire 
problems as well as Special fire problems on 
335) million acres of forest and watershed 
lands encompassing the whole intermountain 
West and Alaska. 


SUNDAY DINNER AT MESS HALL 


In a long two-story concrete dormitory, 
some 150 members of Missoula’s airborne 
forest-fire brigade were sitting down to Sun- 
day dinner in what was for all the world like 
a military mess hall and barracks. 

Ranging from 18 to 28 years old, these sea- 
soned young parachutists are recruited 
mostly from the collegés. Here they undergo 
the intensive training, and if need be the 
hard experience of airborne counterattacks 
on the forest-fire lines. 

Nearby in the riggers’ loft young Hal Sam- 
sel, of Missoula, a Marine Corps veteran, was 
overseeing the meticulous. work of folding 
some used parachutes. 

He hardly seemed old enough to be assist- 
ant loft foreman of this strategic aerial fire 
depot. But pinned to his GI fatigue cap 
was the Forest Service’s mark of distinc- 
tion: a little gold emblem of encircling wings 
with a gold parachute superimposed on a 
sky-blue enamel background, and the little 
gold numerals 50. 

This signifies that Hal Samsel is a veteran 
of 50 drops in the skilled and arduous calling 
of a forest smokejumper. 

Some dozen or so in the present force of 
150 have earned this badge. They are a 
tough, seasoned nucleus—the first team, so 
to speak—in Earl E. Cooley’s taut command. 
The project superintendent is himself a vet- 
eran smokejumper. He had 44 jumps to his 
credit before his promotion to head man. 


RECRUITS HANDPICKED 


Now he heads a force which averages six 
jumps a season per man. They are hand- 
picked recruits from 33 States, Hawali, Cuba, 
and the Philippines. Although the smoke- 
jumpers have to carry a 47-pound pack when 
they jump, they are. about average in size. 

When the reporter remarked that they 
looked lean and wiry rather than beefy, Mr. 
Cooley grinned,-explaining that a zest for 
hard work and know-how is what pays off 
in the hard and hazardous work on the 
forest-fire lines. “It may surprise you,” 
he added, “but we have very few college 
athletes here. There’s no substitute for 
enthusiasm.” 

Actually, the best crews, Mr. Cooley re- 
cails, were the World War crews of 1943, 
1944, and. 1945. They were Middle West 
men slightly more mature than the normal 
crop of summer recruits. All were members 
of the Civilian Public Service, the wartime 
grotp that gave constructive noncombat oc- 
cupation to conscientious objectors. 

“They were mostly Mennonite farmers, 
Brethren or Friends,” said Mr. Cooley. 
“One was @ professor of engineering from 
Purdue. All had at least 2 years of college. 
I never saw their equal before or since. 
They learned quickly and worked hard. 
They never knew when to quit.” 
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NO PREMIUM PAY 


Out of 600 applicants this year, 50 were 
selected. Another hundred are holdovers 
from last year’s campaigns. Recruits are 
given a year’s trial elsewhere in the Forest 
Service, then if they still wish to volunteer 
for smokejumpers, they are considered on 
the basis of their seniors’ personal recom- 
mendations. 

They get paid $2.an hour for an 8-hour 
day. They draw no premium pay for being 
parachutists. And their hourly pay for 
work on the firelines in excess of 8 hours 
is the same straight $2 wage. 

Asked if this has been a good year so far 
for smokejumpers, meaning have there been 
fewer than average fires, Mr. Cooley nodded, 
then added wryly, “but the boys don't think 
50.” 

Trained smokejumpers, they react like 
firehorses when the loudspeakers call them 
to combat. They don't seem to mind that 
straight overtime pay, either. Most of them 
are earning money to keep them in college. 

It was just 19 years ago this month that 
the Forest Service’s chief smokejumper 
jumped onto his first fireline in the Nez 
Perce Forest of western Idaho. 

Everything here is in spectacular and 
heartening contrast to those times. In the 
historic 1910 summer, Missoula sent 50 vol- 
unteer firefighters afoot to the Selway For- 
est’s fire. It was 10 days before anybody 
heard from them in the roadless wilderness. 
Smoke alerts in the Selway today mean that 
one of Mr. Cooley’s teams of two, four, six, 
or eight smokejumpers can hit the fireline in 
half an hour. 


RECORD OF COUNTERATTACKS 


In the big forest blaze north of the Salmon 
River in Idaho last summer, Missoula’s aerial 
fire depot dropped 50 men. Last year, this 
station, headquarters of region 1, made 
about 100 drops altogether. The Forest 
Service record for smokejumpers is 360 drops 
in a season, 

Region 3, at Deming, N. Mex., has hit 13 
fires so far this year. Theirs is a longer dry 
season. Here at Missoula, June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15 is the normal fire season—just 
right for the college recruits’ vacation time 
availability. 

Besides having its own airstrip adjoining 
Missoula’s county airport, region 1 main- 
tains a warehouse big enough to feed and 
supply airborne supplies for an army of 
5,000 forest fighters. 

That’s how many bedrolls are stacked up 
in readiness for a major battle. And shovels, 
messkits, and a whole long checkoff list of 
tools and miscellaneous items to equip and 
keep 5,000 men on a major fireline. 

Its immaculate shops are constantly work- 
ing to refurbish the gear. There’s even a 
“grinding room” where the smokejumpers’ 
two-edged pulaskis are sharpened. A pu- 
laski is like a double-bitted ax except it is 
forged with one blade turned at right angles 
like a hoe. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Every smokejumper carries a pulaski and a 
long-handled shovel. The warehouse here is 
stacked rafter high with special equipment 
that is parachuted into a sustained battle 
area. Portable pumps and radio transmit- 
ters, bales of canvas flies for shelters, oil 
stoves, kitchen boilers—you name it. 

Bed rolls’ are free dropped. Practically 
everything else goes in by parachute. If a 
chute is snagged in a tree with a man in it, a 
100-foot let down rope lands the smoke- 
jumper. To retrieve his chute or a stranded 
bundle of supplies, leg spurs, such as tele- 
phone linemen use to limb poles, are dropped 
at the site. Spurs are dropped in long 
slender cartons with the four sides of the lid 
secure horizontally so the package will 
spiral down. There’s fiberboard, latticed 
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edgewise, in the bottom to cushion the 
landing. 

Research, research. All the time, Mr. 
Cooley's iaboratory force is testing new 
wrinkles in applied smokejumping. 

When hungry grasshoppers started feast- 
ing on silk parachutes, Missoula came up 
with a low-porosity nylon fabric. Frank 
Derry, one-time chief rigger here, designed 
a chute with slots on ong side the better to 
steer the smokejumper over the target area 
by accelerating the parachute’s forward 
speed. A Derry even lets a smokejumper 
turn a full circle aloft. 


SAPETY STRESSED 


And safety above all is important for-the 
daring young man who wants to finish his 
college education, In literally thousands of 
man drops, the U.S. Forest Service has never 
lost one. Some parachute innovations per- 
fected at Missoula are now standard safety 
doctrine in military airborne methods. 

That's why the Northern Forest Fire Lab- 
oratory is so important. Already the con- 
crete foundations are laid. When the build- 
ing opens in 1960, its fire-combustion wing 
will inject a new dimension into man’s 
knowledge of forestry’s worst enemy. 

Forest-fire meteorology research equip- 
ment will be an important new adjunct to 
the aerial fire station President Eisenhower 
dedicated here in 1954. 

Lightning, a major cause of fire in the 
West's forests, will be studied with the aid 
of new atmospheric measuring equipment. 
A radar room will tie in with qa new US. 
Weather Bureau radar unit to be installed on 
the summit of an 8,000-foot peak a few miles 
north of this spacious meadow. 

Mr. Cooley fought the 1949 fires. He re- 
members how his crew hit a wisp of smoke, 
started trenching the blaze, then saw the 
tree crowns “explode” and engulf 6,000 acres 
in 2 hours. The new laboratory has spe- 
cial meaning to these veteran smokejump- 
ers. They discuss the expansion program 
with some pride and satisfaction, 





Why Helping Hand for Khrushchev? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the August 7, 1959, 
edition of the Catholic Bulletin of St. 
Paul, Minn., written by Archbishop Wil- 
liam O. Brady: 

Way Heirrnec HAND ror KHRUSHCHEV? 

My BeELovep PRIESTS AND PEOPLE OF THE 
AncHpDIocEsE or Sr. Pavut: The people are 
rarely told what it is that our diplomats are 
really after. Sometimes-we wonder if they 
know themselves. Our national line is so 
knotted up with misinformation that we 
face the coming weeks with dismay. 

Our national stomach ought to be all but- 
terflies at the impending visit of Mr. Khru- 
shchev. The feeling is the same that any 
one of us knows when fear, uncertainty and 
frustration are mixed. Add now the reali- 
zation that our diplomats seem blind to the 
realities of the latest Soviet maneuvers. 

That the plans of Mr. K. have matured 
exactly as he hoped for, who can doubt? If 


* 
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the United States has been blind, the people 
of Europe have not. 

The responsible people with whom the 
archbishop talked last May pinpointed what 
our Government still does not grasp. Mr. K. 
has been leading from weakness, and he has 
bluffed us again. Most of all, he has wanted 
a cloak of respectability and we are going to 
wrap him in it, at our,own suggestion. 

How stupid can we get, especially when, 
almost without understanding why, we had 
Mr. K. on the defensive? We had a knife in 
him in a most sensitive spot. It hurt. 

But no one has had the sense to follow up 
the thrust, to twist the knife around, to take 
advantage of the opportunity and to push 
the blade in further until it touched a 
vital spot. 

Instead we have pulled back our hand 
and kissed the scratch. 

Never in many years has the Soviet 
squealed as they have recently done over the 
action of our Government on the Captive 
Nations Week. That hurt. The Commies 
showed they were hurt. Mr. K. was more 
than annoyed. He was angry. 

He let his rage fly openly. Why shouldn’t 
he? We had touched a spot he could not 
defend. The ring of captive countries is 
restless and was hopeful. If there has been 
any laughter in them of late, it was to watch 
Mr. K. squirm on the TV, froth at the mouth 
on the radio, and try to turn into a joke 
what the whole world knows as Communist 
colonialism and Communist tyranny. 

But what did we do about it? Our legis- 
lature passed resolutions and they were bet- 
ter than the legislature realized. A Captive 
Nations Week was organized. The churches 
were solicited to join prayers to proclama- 
tions. The plight of the captive nations was 


mooned over and moaned over, but just for- 


a day. 

Meanwhile, our statesmen did not let the 
people know the truth. They themselves did 
not know the sharpness of the steel they had 
forged. 

Our top men began to make toasts, to pour 
in oil and wine and to cancel their advantage 
by inviting Mr. K. to a visit which blasts 
the hopes of captive people everywhere and 
strengthens the hand hg4 holds them down. 

Oh, the shame of it all. As the captive 
nations notion caught fire, the archbishop 
began to reproach himself that he had not 
publicized it more and given an added push 
to the evident advantage which our beloved 
but befuddled country sorely needs to have. 

But now the archbishop is glad that he did 
not. The Captive Nations Week proposal has 
been a fraud. The diplomats did not mean it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Nrxon smiled and apolo- 
gized without vigor and explained almost 
nothing. He knew what was happening. We 
did not. 

He could have followed up the captive 
nations thrust with some pointed questions, 
such as why Russia has violated more than 
50 of her agreements with us, why there has 
been no explanation of the shooting down of 
our planes, why the Soviet forces are in Hun- 
gary, in Germany, all through the Baltic and 
lately come to Albania. 

But no. He was extending invitations. 
He was expressing pious but impractical 
hopes. ? 

We are now committed to smiles and hand- 
shakes, to welcome ceremonies and amiable 
diplomatic chitchat, all of which will soothe 
Mr. ‘%.’s wounds and tighten the chains on 
the captives he has as well as those he plans 
to secure. It is enough to make one sick at 
heart. 

There is evidently no refuge in statesman- 
ship. Let us continue to take refuge in 
prayer. 

Devotedly in Christ, 
Wr.11aM O. Brapy, 
Archbishop of St. Paul. 
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H. A. Dunn, of thé University of Texas, 
Distributed Books to the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the example of the life of H. A. Dunn 
has inspired many people—particularly 
young students both at the University 
of Texas and in other countries. 

For 30 years Mr. Dunn has been su- 
perintendent of various buildings at the 
University of Texas, including the law 
building. He is now retiring from his 
official position, but many former law 
students will always carry with them 
memories of his part in the life of the 
university. 

He is a warm friend of many students 
in many other countries as well because 
of an unusual service which Mr. Dunn 
has been rendering our world. He has 
helped fill a hunger for books by col- 
lecting in America and forwarding to 
the rest of the world nearly 700,000 
volumes. 

Mr. Dunn was affectionately called 
Dean by the students at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Dunn’s warmly human action in ini- 
tiating the distributing of books to the 
world was showing his real feeling of 
the people of the world and of the con- 
cern which Americans feel for people in 
other countries. This is person-to-per- 
son diplomacy. 

In addition, Mr. Dunn also collects 
and distributes toys and clothifig to 
needy youngsters at Christmas. 

H. A. Dunn ts a man with ideas of 
helping others and the ability and will- 
ingness to work to bring his dreams to 
fulfillment. He is a man of action as 
well as a man of dreams. He has ac- 
tively aided me in contests for good gov- 
ernment in Texas. -He is a worker for 
idealism in action, and for integrity in 
government. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article from the Austin 
(Tex.) American for Wednesday, Au- 
gust 12, 1959, entitled “Dean Dunn— 
Lifter Is Lifted at Fete.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Austin (Tex.) American, Aug. 12, 
1959] 





DEAN DUNN—" LIFTER” Is LiFrep at FETE 
(By Anita Brewer) 

It will take more than 69 years and a day 
chock full of parties to retire H. A. Dunn. 

The slight, kindly, and always cheerful 
man of many talents was honored at a spe- 
cial law school assembly and reception at 
the University of Texas’ Townes Hall Tues- 
day as he retired after 30 years as superin- 
a“ of various buildings at the univer- 

He still has 2 days to go at his job as super- 
intendent of the law school building, but 
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he already has future plans enough to fill up 
another three score and nine years. 

“I may write a book,” he says. “If I do 
I'll name it “The Uppish Boy.’” 

To those who know him that sounds a bit 
autobiographical, and he admits it. “‘Folks 
always said I was a fa'ward young ‘un,” he 
says. 

And forward he’s always been. It takes a 
special talent, a special forwardness to ac- 
complish all he has. Perhaps he is widest 
known as the collector and distributor of 
three-quarters of a million books to reading- 
hungry peoples all over the world. 

Each Christmas he collects and distributes 
clothing and toys for less fortunate children 
in East Austin, and he intends to continue 
his mission work in that area. He has high 
hopes and dreams of improving the lot of 
scores of unfortunate children. 

Thomas J. Gibson, assistant dean of the 
law school, was master of ceremonies at a 
noon assembly Tuesday honoring. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dunn. In tribute he said: 

“Because of Dean (they always call him 
Dean at the law school) Dunn, the United 
States has many friends behind the Iron 
Curtain we would not have had if it had not 
been for him.” It is to those countries he 
sent thousands of books. 

Bob Larkin on behalf of the Law School 
students presented Dunn with a bronze 
plaque of appreciation. 

Law School Dean W. Page Keeton paid the 
faculty tribute to Dunn. Paraphrasing Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Dean Keeton said, “Mr. 
Dunn has brought to his task a mighty heart 
and a genuine interest in his work.” He 
presented Dunn with an engraved desk set 
from the law school faculty and called him 
the law school’s “best public relations.” 

In acknowledging the honors of his asso- 
ciates, Dunn said: 

“I like young people, middle-aged people, 
old people. In fact, I like people.” 

He quoted the message he carries on a 
card in his pocket all the time: “We make 
our living from the things we get. We make 
our lives from the things we give.” 

Although Dunn’s life has been and will 
continue to be one of service, he has been 
honored at other times—by the great and by 
just folks. He has letters of praise from 
U.S. Senators, from heads of state through- 
out the world and from Drew Pearson, 

Ten years ago Pearson said of him: “Dunn’s 
project (the book project) was all his own; 
no sponsors, no organized drive, no money 
to help him—which makes him, in this col- 
umn’s eyes, &@ real servant to brotherhood.” 

But Dunn says all his work has been suc- 
cessful because of the help of others. Kind 
and generous people furnished the money— 
lots of money—to ship the books to embarka- 
tion points from where U.S. ships carried 
them to their destinations. 

Although he values the letters and praise 
from the mighty, the letters that have 
brought tears to Dunn’s eyes have come from 
students and the hungry—those who needed 
more than bread. , 

One such letter came from the Philippines: 


“You really lighten my misery.” 

Another from a student in Brazil: 

“I can’t just believe that in our days, 
of 


foreigner students.” 

A poet once said there are two kinds of 
people—the ones who lift and the 
lean. Dunn is one of those who lift, 
that is why hundreds of his friends honored 
him Tuesday at @ noon assembly and at a 
2-hour reception in the afternoon. 
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Statement by Bishop Griffiths on Popu- 


‘lation and Future U.S. Policy 
ot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, a 
thought-provoking statement by a high 
Catholic Church leader has just come 
to my attention which, I believe, should 
be of considerable interest to my col- 
leagues. Itis a statement on “Population 
and -Future U.S. Policy” by Bishop 
James H. Griffiths of New York. 

Bishop Griffiths’ statement is an 
analysis of an issue raised in the Draper 
Committee Report on Foreign Aid per- 
taining to proposals that the Federal 
Government sponsor birth control pro- 
grams as part of assistance provided to 
foreign governments. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to insert Bishop Griffiths’ statement: 

POPULATION AND FurTuRE U.S. PoLicy 
I. 
The problem 

For some 10 years a Neo-Malthusian doc- 
trine—of obvious Anglo-Saxon-Scandinavian 
inspiration—has been gathering steam in 
United Nations circles and in organizations 
interested in United Nations affairs with 


‘the apparent purpose: 


1. Of influencing national and personal 
opinion in favor of family planning pro- 
grams in populous countries; 

2. Of utilizing. United Nations agencies, 
i.e., World Health Organization, Food and 
Agriculture Organization, Technical Assist- 
ance Program, UNICEF to assist such coun- 
tries and their citizens in effecting such 
programs; 

8. Of obtaining world recognition for the 
morality of such a doctrine and the right 
to hold and propagate it. Public opinion 
in the United States is crucial for this pur- 
pose. Churches, women, wealthy. business- 
men, and scientific scholars ate being effec- 
tively mobilized to produce and guide it. 


The underlying fact 


The introduction into underdeveloped and 
mainly agrarian countries by the United Na- 
tions and other aid agencies of mass health 
measures (against malaria, tuberculosis, 
yaws, infant mortality) and feeding and re- 
lief programs has reduced mortality rates 
significantly without affecting the high fer- 
tility rates. . 

This is es y true of Asia, which is 
presently most heavily populated, and also 
of Latin America; official prognostications 
are for geometrical and frightening increase 
in two generations. The economic gap be- 
tween developed countries where scientific 
progress leaps forward, and the underdevel- 
oped countries, does not lessen but widens. 

Arguments advanced by proponents of 

family planning 
_ Economic: The argument goes that there 
is not sufficient opportunity for these coun- 


trialize, and thus raise the general level of 
living because all available resources go into 
providing mere subsistence for the ever- 
increasing number of dependent mouths to 
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be fed. Even bare necessities such as food 
must be imported. There are no opportu- 
nities to export in relation to the imports 
necessary, Hard-won advances in economic 
development are thus wiped out. 

Political: This condition of treadmill pov- 
erty, it is contended, leaves the way open to 
Communist agitation, penetration, and even- 
tual domination. People will barter liberty 
for bread. The example of China, which 
through its oppressive slavery can produse 
more food for its vast population than deme- 
ocratic India does by gentler methods for 
its vast population, is feared. Help to India 
to slow up its population growth becomes 
a must. 

Racial fear: Rarely admitted, but ex- 
pressed in his {inaugural address by Prof. 
Robert Matthey, zoologist and new rector of 
the University of Lausanne, last November, 
is perhaps an unconscious motive of most 
Western Neo-Malthusians. 

“Overpopulation is a general phenomenon 
whose rhythm in Asia, Africa, and South 
America is a rumbling threat to Europe. In 
the next century * * * there will be four 
Asians to one European. Surely it is a duty 
for us Europeans to preserve our human com- 
munity and save ourselves from being diluted 
by the tide of peoples whom the ancient 
Greeks would have called barbarians: Is it 
really our role to offer ourselves like resigned 
victims and prepare our succession? Geno- 
cide is hideous. Autogenocide, or collective 
suicide, would it not also be hideous and 
stupid? So, 2,000 years after the Christian 
revelation, 100 years after the message of 
Darwin, the thinker must choose between 
the scientific law of struggle and the moral 
law, which for us Europeans means our 
progressive eviction from the world scene.” 

Professor Matthey, obsessed, like other 
scientists and economists, by this danger 
of overpopulation which hé links to the yel- 
low menace, went so far as to deplore the 
success of the scientific methods of preserv- 
ing the prolonging life initiated by Pasteur, 
and to incriminate medicine, hygiene, and 
social legislation. Losing all sense of human 
values, Professor Matthey even laments the 
fact that a growing number of the popula- 
tion is taken off the productive circuit to 
care for the sick and the old who refuse to 
die, Finally, he condemns in the name of 
science, the influence of the soft religions 
which inculcate a love of one’s neighbor and 
a code of ethics whereby victory is givem 
not to the strong but to the peaceloving. 
Professor Matthey maintains that he is a 
Christian. 

Economic assistance: In this interdepend- 
ent world, where aid by the richer to poor 
countries is necessary for political freedom 
and world prosperity and trade, apparently 
many comfortable and wealthy businessmen 
in the United States regard the undis- 
ciplined fecundity of the poorer nations 
much as their forebearers regarded the large 
families of slum areas—an unproductive and 
thoughtiess drain on their generosity— 
“money down a rat hole.” 

Personal freedom: However mixed the mo- 
tives of some proponents may be, credit for 
sincerity must be given to sentimentalists 
(this includes the great majority of Ameri- 
can non-Catholic clubwomen) who see 
women in Asia and elsewhere with a pitiably 
low status as to personal freedom (arranged 
early marriage, polygamy, .etc.) and as to 
educational and economic opportunities 
chained to an apparently endless routine of 
prem childbearing and @conomic and so- 


misery. 
Undoubtedly there are some planned par- 
enthooders in this group, although their 
favorite arguments are population pressure 
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and fear of communism. Since fear of com- 
munism is now the style, they are linking it 
for popular appeal, to their cause. This 
group is gaining respectability and influence. 
It sends people all over the world to promote 
its programs, in many cases receives govern- 
ment subsidies, e.g., British West Indies and 
Singapore. 


Parental responsibility: Many Protestant. 


churchmen maintain that parents do not 
exercise their responsibilities if by having 
too many children they cannot afford their 
education and training. This responsibility 
they maintain extends to the community 
(by not imposing an unnecessary burden on 
it}, to the future world (by ensuring stand- 
ing room), and to world peace (by preventing 
armed quests for lebensraum a la Germany 
and Japan). The Protestants are elaborat- 
ing the notion of responsibility into a 
theological doctrine which envisages birth 
control within the married state as the will 
of God. Chief agitator in the United States 
for an ecumenical movement among the 
churches in this regard is Richard Fagley 
of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ. The Lambeth Conference for the 
Angelicans on a world scale, the new Angli- 
can bishop of Southwark who is a crusader 
‘for the cause and various national or local 
groups of Lutherans, and other denomina- 
tions have gone already on record in favor 
of birth control. Mr. Fagley includes in his 
ecumenical concept “millions of Catholic 
laymen who disagree with their church on 
this matter and who thus provide an ef- 
fective counterpoise to the erroneous Official 
Roman Catholic position.” 


The methods used and contemplated to 
achieve the goal 


: Local and State Action 


Planned Parenthood announced a num- 
ber of years ago that it would work to get 
incorporated into every local and State health 
and welfare board. It has tried also to get 
accepted on community chests. The meas- 
ure of its growing strength is not merely 
acceptance on such boards, but the legal 
or administrative victories its proponents 
have won in New York hospitals and the 
Pittsburgh Board of Public Assistance. 

At its recent meeting in New Delhi the 
International Planned Parenthood an- 
nounced it would concentrate on getting the 
repeal of hostile national or State legisla- 
tion or the enactment of actual new enabl- 
ling legislation, which would permit steriliza- 
tion, etc. The North Carolina case is an 
example of progress. The single-minded 
(and well-financed) efforts of this organiza- 
tion leave no room for doubt that there will 
be increasing cases on the local and State 
level for legal and administrative action to 
introduce birth control, sterilization, etc., in- 
to public institutions as accepted social prac- 
tice. This will be done apparently not only 
for the good of these local communities 
but also to build up national sentiment and 
precedents so that birth control could be con- 
structed to be a respectable national policy. 
The work of the churches (both Protestant 
and Jewish groups) already invests this aim 
with the mantle of morality. The appeal of 
responsibility and sound family life, with 
overt or veiled references to the Catholic 
Church’s benighted lack of interest in the 
terrifying facts of population increase and 
their implications among its adherents, 
contrives to make the church appear an 
enemy of the people. 


National Action 


The United States is undoubtedly the key 
to the hopes of those who would like to give 
official birth control aid to the populous 

, brown, and black, or even the Catho- 
lic light tan, countries. Therefore, the ulti- 
mate target is Congress, which holds the 
puree strings. Because there is already some 
sentiment (United States, United Kingdom, 
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Committee on Foreign Aid (see UP story as 


or Scandinavian induced) in favor of birth 
control aid in the U.N.—Japan, India, Cey- 
lon, Pakistan—it may be hoped to secure 
action in the U.N. with U.S. backing. 

Early efforts to introduce birth control 
policy in the World Health Organization and 
the Population Commission were defeated 
largely, in the first case by the International 
Committee of Catholic Nurses in Geneva, and 
in the second, by the World Union of Catho- 
lic Women’s Organizations in New York. The 
official policy of the U.N. Secretariat is not 
to make any formalrecommendations in this 
field. However, Secretariat studies on social 
progress, health, economic development, and 
population abound in references which can 
only be interpreted as allusions to the need 
for population control by family planning. 
In regional meetings and seminars, proposals 
by Government participants have been made, 
e.g., Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, the Bangkok Seminar on the Par- 
ticipation of Women in Civic Life, but no 
formal action taken. 


Activity Within U.N. 


Actually there have been two U.N. projects 
related in an exploratory way to family 
planning. At the request of India, the World 
Health Organization sent Dr. Abraham Stone 
(recently deceased), a pioneer “birth con- 
trolier,” to that country to study the effec- 
tiveness of the rhythm method in limiting 
families. (He reported it was a dismal fail- 
ure, so now India has artificial birth control 
and sterilization as a national policy.) The 
U.N. Technical Assistance Administration 
sent a mission to study the effectiveness in 
family planning services in Barbados, (Con- 
clusion: “highly efficient from the economic 
point of view as compared with other meas- 
ures to relieve overpopulation” but will affect 
the birth rate little “unless and until it 
reaches younger womien with smaller fami- 
lies.”) This is a personal conclusion of the 
expert. 

The 12th General Assembly passed a reso- 
lution in 1957 asking for studies on the rela- 
tionship between demographic and develop- 
ment (economic and social) problems of 
underdeveloped countries. This was intro- 
duced by a Peruvian. It can safely be pre- 
dicted that pressure of facts and studies 
backed by a growing public sentiment will 
increase the danger of U.N. involvement. 

Official US. policy thus far is “hands off.” 


Activity in US. Circles 


Many US. delegates to the U.N. unofficially 
but more or less publicly, hold that birth 
control is necessary. Thus, (1) U.S. delegate 
to the Population Commission, Kingsley 
Davis of the University of California, laments 
in the New York Times magazine, Foreign 
Affairs, and undoubtedly elsewhere, that the 
United States is prevented from giving help 
to dampen the population explosion by a 
medieval obscurantist minority (ie. the 
Catholic Church). (2) Years ago (1952) the 
chief US, economic adviser frankly stated in 
an off-the-record briefing in Paris that over- 
population in Italy was an invitation to the 
Communists and regretted that only an 
under-the-counter method to control popu- 
lation could be used. (3) The present US. 
delegate to the Human Rights Commission, 
Mrs. Mary Pillsbury Lord, comes of a wealthy 
business family which heavily subsidizes the 
International Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion and makes no secret of her own sym- 
pathies to control the terrible population 
explosion. She travels unofficially extensively 
in Asia and Africa; her targets for human 
rights matters are mostly women. The State 
Department naturally opened all doors 

bl 


e. 

(4) The most recent example of this ill- 
advised but calculated campaign may be 
found in the interpretations given by lead- 
ing U.S. press agencies to recommendations 
of the Presidentially appointed Draper 
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appearing in Washington Post, July 24, 1959; 
also New York Times story, same date) to 
assist economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries which are experiencing rapid popula- 
tion growth. 

The committee chairman, William H. 
Draper, Jr., is quoted in the UP story, July 
24, as saying, when asked if this country is 
supplying (birth control) information * * * 
“I presume so—informally, not formally.” 

(5) Mr. Fagley, executive secretary of the 
commission of the churches on international 
affairs of the World Council of Churches 
and International Missionary Council (who 
is the world council’s representative at the 
U.N. for technical assistance and economic 
development matters) states his belief in a 
constant stream of writings and speeches 
that birth control should be a part of the 
U.N. technical assistance program. He does 
not blame the Congress or the U.N. for 
not adopting birth control, as long as the 
churches did not make their will known. 
He is now in the process of directing that 
will, with the results noted above. 

(6) The Planned Parenthooders of Wash- 
ington, D.C., recently went on record (meet- 
ing in an Episcopal church to hear among 
others a representative of the New York 
Council of Churches) as seeking World 
Health Organization programs in birth con- 
trol for underdeveloped countries—and our 
own, 

(7) The US. committee for the World 
Health Organization (heavily loaded) met 
in May to consider among other things the 
population problem. 


(8) The Foreign Policy Association, a» 


private, nonpartisan, educational organiza- 
tion, each year puts out an analysis of for- 
eign policy issues to help American citizens 
realize more fully the responsibilities they 
must exercise if this Nation is to act in 
world affairs with * * * wisdom and * * * 
realism * * *. It disclaims a position on 
any questions raised. These issues are de- 
bated in numerous groups throughout the 
country in which many Catholics partici- 
pate. In its 40th anniversary statement 
(November 1958) it raises the “population 
explosion” question. Among possible solu- 
tions relating..to emigration, resettlement, 
food, water, housing, etec., under the title 
“Was Malthus Right?” the quéstions are 
asked: “Should the United States give finan- 
cial and scientific support to the intensive 
search now being made to discover inexpen- 
sive contraceptives? To what extent does 
our experience with Puerto Rico—and with 
immigrants from that island—serve as an 
example of what might be accomplished 
elsewhere?” Newspaper chains and publica- 


tions throughout the country continue in - 


this vein and exploit the psychology of 
terror. 
1r 


Some observations on these arguments 


From all that has been written above, it 
will be seen that there is abundant evidence 
of a systematic, concerted effort to con- 
vince U.S. opinion, legislators and policy 
makers that official U.S. national agencies 
as well as international bodies, particularly 
the U.N. should provide, with public funds 
and support, assistance in promoting arti- 
ficial birth control for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The purpose, as often remarked, is 
allegedly to prevent a “population explosion” 
engendered by advance in health techniques 
and services which has cut down the mor- 
tality rate. Although it is recognized that 
industrial, social and cultural advancement 
is usually accompanied by a decrease in fer- 
tility, the proponents of artificial birth con- 
trol maintain that the “population explo- 
sion” presently endatigers economic develop- 
ment and therefore, political freedom and 
world peace. Their mathematical projec- 
tions of birth increase take little account 
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of other factors, including economic, social 
(e.g., position of women, high rate of illegiti- 
macy, and polygamy) and cultural factors 
and changes, Moreover, if they claim the 
right to project population increases, they 
must concede the right to project produc- 
tion increases of foods as well. 
U.S. Catholics and the moral issue 


The position of U.S. Catholics in relation 
to the growing and needy population of the 
world is grounded in the natural law and 
respect for the human person, his origin, 
freedom, responsibility and destiny. They 
believe the goods of the earth were created 
for the use of all men and that men should 
not be arbitrarily tailored to fit a niggling 
and static image of what they are entitled 
to by those who are more fortunate, greedy 
or lazy. The hidden reservoirs of science 
and of the earth will be uncovered and of- 
fered to humanity by the optimists with 
faith in mankind, and not by those seeking 
short cuts to comfort. 

U.S. Catholics believe the promotion of 
artificial birth control would be a morally, 
humanly and politically disastrous approach 
(ineffective even for its own aims) to a prob- 
lem, the real solution of which requires sus- 
stained effort in a sense of human solidarity. 
They are prepared to dedicate themselves 
to this effort, already happily begun in of- 
ficial national and international circles, as 
well as by nongovernmental groups. 

U.S. Catholics will not support any US. 
public assistance to other countries to pro- 
mote artificial birth control, abortion, steril- 
ization, for whatever purposes, whether 
through direct aid or by means of interna- 
tional organizations. Nor will they support 
international technical assistance, health or 
economic aid agencies or organizations which 
include such projects in their programs. 

The basic reason for this position is con- 
scientious objection to promoting a moral 
evil. 


U.S. Catholic attitudes toward other aspects 


However, quite apart from the moral issue 
there are practical reasons why Catholics 
would not wish to see any official U.S. favor 
given such specious methods of assistance. 

Social: Man himself is the most valuable 
productive agent. Therefore, economic de- 
velopment and progress are best promoted 
by creating conditions favorable to his high- 
est development. Such progress implies dis- 
cipline, self-control and the disposition to 
postpone present satisfactions for future 
gains. The widespread use of contraceptives 
would hinder rather than promote the ac- 
quisition of these qualities necessary for the 
needed social and economic changes in the 
economically underdeveloped countries. 

Immigration: Immigration and emigra- 
tion have their role to play as a factor in 
solving the population problem. Both must 
be made more free between nations. Like- 
wise, the migration of people from place to 
place within the same country must be 
facilitated. Many places lack manpower for 
economic development. Others have it in 
excess. Often migration of the surplus is 
impeded by lack of railroads and road sys- 
tems. Hence, improvement of communica- 
tion is an objective also to be studied. It 
has been said that migration to other coun- 
tries is no ultimate solution because of diffi- 
culties of absorbing populations into other 
economies. But migration has de facto 
helped as a solution in the past. Sixty mil- 
lion people migrated successfully from 
Europe to the Americas in the last 150 years. 
When the nomadic Indians roamed the. un- 
cultivated plains of North America before 
the coming of these ts, the entire 
country with its estimated Indian population 
of only 500,000 and shortage of food, accord- 
ing to the norms of.present day planned 
parenthooders, would have been regarded as 
overpopulated. Yet, the same plains today 


are being retired into a land bank because 
they are overproductive in a land of 175 
millions. 

Economic: It is a recognized duty for the 
richer countries to help needy nations so 
that their people and their nations may live 
and develop and themselves aid and enrich 
the worldwide community of peoples. The 
possibilities of this aid in the form of finan- 
cial and technical assistance, trade agree- 
ments, commodity prices, marketing possi- 
bilities, migration opportunities have only 
begun to be explored by the United States 
or the United Nations. Technical and scien- 
tific advances in our country and other de- 
veloped States offer ever new possibilities to 
men of good will and a modicum of imagina- 
tion and effort. What, for instance, has hap- 
pened to the food-for-peace plan, and how 
much is the United States paying to store 
its surplus grain? Could these rental costs 
be used instead for transportation costs of 
the grain to needy areas? 

Bad economics too: Despite the promises 
of birth-controllers, contraceptives in terms 
of the y@arly incomes of the citizens in un- 
derdeveloped nations are not cheap. In the 
United Stated, as far back as 1942, the con- 
traceptive industry totalled $2 billion. 
India has recently allocated $10 million dol- 
lars for the promotion of contraception and 
is attempting to arrange for the construc- 
tion of two separate factories for the distri- 
bution of contraceptives. It has 700 clinics 
distributing birth control information. It 
is certainly uneconomic to invest heavily in 
such nonproductive industry when capital is 
so badly needed for agricultural and indus- 
trial development. The educational drive 
needed to propagandize for the use of con- 
traceptives could be far more effectively used 
to change ineffective ancient agricultural 
practices and to promote technical training. 

Political and psychological: Soviet Russia 
in its wooing of underdeveloped countries 
does not press artificial birth control propa- 
ganda on them as a remedy for their ills. 
It offers education, loans, technical assist- 
ance and trade, and boasts that its economic 
system is able to use human beings in con- 
structive work and to meet all their needs. 
The Russian delegate to the recent meeting 
of the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East said, “The 
key to progress does not lie in a limitation 
of population through artificial reduction of 
the birth rate, but in the speedy defeat of 
the economic backwardness of these coun- 
tries.” It. has been speciously alleged by 
planned parenthooders that contraception 
will thwart communism. A little reflection 
will explode the fallacy of the prophets of 
“population explosion.” Granted that the 
Soviets have proven in the past to be cal- 
lous and unscrupulous in liquidating mil- 
lions of their own population, the great 
masses in the underdeveloped countries do 
not know or do not remember this. Hence, 
their reactions must be as simple as this: If 
communism tells these presently highly 
sensitized groups: “The imperialists want 
to eut down your growth because they are 
afraid of your increasing numbers and be- 
cause of the inadequacy of their economic 
system. We shall feed you no matter what 

Nour numbers,” while on the other hand, 
the free world says, “You are overpopulated 
and cannot be fed. To eat, to live, to 
progress you must cut down your families 
and we'll give you the know-how”—shall we 
be able to blame the gullible and undis- 
cerning if in the future they cast their lot 
with the Communist bloc? 

The question is asked: Why do Americans 
spend so much time, effort and money seek~- 
ing a short-cut inherently contemptuous 
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moral, and spiritual solidarity and assist- 

ance? If this solidarity and assistance are 

forthcoming, the dangers of their adopting 
communism and war as solutions are 
minimal. 

Racial: The West in its passion to con- 
trol the population is suspected of harbor- 
ing the same fear and motives expressed 
recently by Prof. Robert Matthey, rector of 
the University of Lausanne to whom refer- 
ence has already been made. This narrow 
vision of humanity and human relations, 
and the suspicion that this racist, selfish 
attitude dominates that part of Western 
opinion intent on limiting Asian, African, 
and Latin American fecundity, hurts West- 
ern and more specifically U.S. prestige and 
impedes friendship perhaps even more 
than stories of racial discrimination in the 
United States. 

Asian women visiting the United States on 
Government exchanges have been pro- 
gramed to birth control organizations. 
Suspicion of motive follows on such a di- 
rected tour of what may be sold mepely as 
the American way of life. 

Concern for the human community and the 
sound development of international or- 
ganization 
The United States is an important mem- 

ber of the United Nations, which thus be- 
comes a part of U.S. policy. Great numbers 
of U.S, Catholics, fram motives of patriotism 
and from a sense of the universal solidarity 
of the human race, wish to see the United 
Nations improved and perfected and increase 
its effectiveness as an instrument of inter- 
national justice: Of defense of the human 
person and his dignity, and of world peace, 
These persons do not wish to ignore or mini- 
mize the problem of population pressure. 
But these U.S. Catholics do deplore and ob- 
ject to the efforts of all those and especially 
Americans, who, however sincerely mistaken, 
would prostitute the United Nations and its 
agencies to unworthy and uncertain pro- 
grams by using every fantastic argument, 
every hysterical fear and terrorism, bland 
misrepresentations of data, naive misunder- 
standings of real issues to bolster the fixa- 
tions of birth-controllers. 

These latter, for example, do not place in 
proper focus the idea of increasing the acre- 
age and the acreage yield to meet the food 
demands of an increasing population, by 
stating that this requires extensive educa-~ 
tion, a lengthy period of time, new distribu- 
tion methods, and the elimination of apathy, 
greed and superstition, This is pure begging 
of the question. It never seems to dawn on 
them (or does it?) that in a chronic condi- 
tion where we have more people than food, 
the logical answer would be, not to decrease 
the number of people but to increase the 
food supply (or as G. K. Chesterton put it: 
We cannot solve the problem of uncovered 
heads by cutting off the heads but 
only by producing more hats). Is this 
too much work—or—do people simply not 
count? * * * especially if they are peoples 
of pigmentation? 

If the problem of population is simply the 
one of feeding people, the potential is al- 
most unlimited. Estimates of land areas 
which could be brought. under cultivation 
vary from 4 to 11 billion acres. With scien- 
tific methods acreage yields can be increased 
to fabulous proportions. Rarely if ever are 
mentioned the equally expert opinions of 
renowed scientists. By way of example, Prof. 
Colin Clark of Oxford University concludes 
that the earth could now provide a standard 
of living comparable to that of Holland for 
@ population of 10 times the present popu- 
lation of the world. This type of agricul- 
tural development is already at hand despite 
the fact that a relatively small amount of 
money has been invested in agricultural re- 
search. Total agricultural research in the 
United States has a budget of about $100 
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million, roughly the cost of one atomic sub- 
marine. 
CONCLUSION 

In these observations we have attempted 
to face realistically the problems connected 
with a growing world population within a 
morally acceptable framework. We have 
made no allusion to the marvelous dis- 
coveries which are just around the corner. 
For example, we shall soon be able to con- 
vert sea water for industry and irrigation 
at a price competitive with present water 
supplies. We have not even touched on the 
tremendous potential of atomic energy. We 
have not spoken of farming the seas as they 
can now be farmed for plankton. The prob- 
lem would seem to be primarily economic, 
and not genetic unless the goal is genocidal. 
We must not permit the United States to be 
stampeded or terrorized into an interna- 
tional policy inimical to human dignity, 
based on the unilateral “guesstimates” of 
special pleaders who could win for us from 
underdeveloped peoples, the accusation of 
suavely and hypocritically plotting for them 
a form of urbane, furtive but nonetheless 
effective genocide. 





The Need for Refugee Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
August issue of the American Federa- 
tionist contains an excellent article by 
Hyman H. Bookbinder clearly presenting 
the need for refugee legislation. It 
points out how desperate is the situation 
of the 2 million refugees and how urgent 
it is that we participate in World Refugee 
Year by a modest program such as is 
contained in the Walter bill in the House 
and the Kennedy bill in the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the American Federationist] 
Ler’s HuMANIzE Our IMMIGRATION LAWS 
(By H. H. Bookbinder, APL-—CIO legislative 

representative) 

Since July 1, 52 nations around the 
globe—including the United States—have 
been observing World Refugee Year. The re- 
suit of a resolution adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly, World Refugee 
Year is a “human year’—in contrast to the 
scientific aspects of the recently concluded 
International Geophysical Year. 

“What a refugee wants most is to cease 
being a refugee.” 

This is the way the tragic problem of the 
world's millions of refugees was summed up 
by Claude de Kemoularia, special representa- 
tive of the U.N. Secretary General for the 
World Refugee Year. 

“We have a home, sir. What we need is a 
house to put it in.” 

‘ This the way it was summed up to visitors 
to a refugee camp by a 10-year-old who with 
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ers of the world's refugees. Anne Frank, the 
13-year-old escapee from Hitler Germany, 
wrote in her diary, 8 months before her 
death in a concentration camp: 

“It’s really a wonder that I haven't dropped 
all my ideals, because they seem so absurd 
and impossible to carry out. Yet I keep 
them, because in spite of everything I still 
believe that people are really good at heart. 
I simply can’t build up my hopes on a 
foundation consisting of confusion, misery, 
and death. ; 

“I see the world gradually being turned 
into a wilderness. I hear the ever-approach- 
ing thunder, which will destroy us, too. Ican 
feel the sufferings of millions. And yet, if I 
look up into the heavens, I think that it 
will all come right, that this cruelty too will 
end, and that peace and tranquility will re- 
turn again. 

“In the meantime, I must uphold my 
ideals, for perhaps the time will come when 
I shall be able to carry them out.” 

Anne Frank’s words of hope should in- 
spire us all to redouble our efforts during 
World Refugee Year. : 

The Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr., 
dean of the Washington Cathedral, is chair- 
man of the U.S. Committee for Refugees, the 
group which has the major responsibility 
for American participation in World Refugee 
Year. AFL-CIO President George Meany 
serves as vice president of the committee and 
Joseph Beirne, chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Community Services Committee, is a member 
of its board of directors. 

On the last Sunday before July 1, Dean 
Sayre devoted his sermon at the Cathedral 
to World Refugee Year. In a special litany 
for refugees, Dr. Sayre reminded us of the 
Many areas in the world which cry out for 
help: 

“For those who await salvation in the 
camps of Europe; 

“For Chinese who have abandoned familiar 
paths to seek freedom among strangers; 

“For children of Arabs whose lives are 
enclosed in barricades of bitterness; 

“For pilgrims of Tibet who brave the 
mountain passes to keep their souls in 
liberty; 

“For Algerians and Koreans fleeing from 
the ravages of war: 

“For Jews and Gentiles who struggle 
against tyranny and oppression; 

“For the destitute migrants of India and 
Pakistan; 

“Lord, hear our prayer.” 

» The US. Committee for Refugees has 
formulated a modest governmental program 
for American participation in World Refugee 
Year. AFL-CIO President Meany has en- 
dorsed this program as “the very least that 
the administration and the Congress should 
approve.” 

Neediess to say, it cannot be expected that 
the world’s millions of miserable,. homeless 
refugees will find complete solutions to their 
problems during the next 12 months. But 
it can be hoped that during this period there 
can be an acceleration of our efforts so that 
a sizable number of refugees can begin to 
live in dignity, in comfort and, most of all, 
in hope. 

During this World Refugee Year, more- 
over, it is to be hoped that a greater under- 
standing of the refugee problem can be 
achieved among all the peoples of the world, 
including the United States, and that the 

“proper basis may be laid for helping us meet 
our continuing responsibility in this crucial 
area for years to come. 

In a recent statement before the Senate 

Committee, 
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reform is only one facet of 
the total re problem. Relatively few 
oi the world’s homeless will ever have the 
opportunity, or the desire, to come to the 
United States. Their hopes lie rather in 
finding a’ secure haven either in the land 
where they now are, in some other land 
culturally and otherwise bound to the coun- 
try of their birth, or in returning to their 
native land. 

But just as immigration is only part of 
the broad refugee problem, so refugee re- 
lief is only a part of the broad immigration 
problem. Even if there were no homeless 
groups of human beings driven from or 
escaping from all types of tyrannies, or the 
tragic comsequences of wars, the United 
States would still be faced with the chal- 
lenge of modifying its immigration laws. 

Our basic tion law, the Walter- 
McCarran Act of 1952, has not reflected either 
the humanitarian, compassionate, democratic 
convictions of most Americans or the actual 
practices of the United States Government. 

During the period since the adoption of 
the Walter-McCarran Act, over a Presidential 
vetc, there have been many harsh words 
spoken about that act—words spoken by both 
its defenders and its critics. As is so often 
true in political. debate, neither side has 
been the model of objectivity. 

If it is true that the act reflects discredited 
notions of racial superiority, as I believe it 
does, it does not follow that its authors or its 
supporters are “bigots” or “racists.” 

And, on the other hand, if it is true that 
the act’s critics desire to change the law in 
order to allow more people, with less diffi- 
culty, to get to the United States, as I do 
desire, it is not true that we advocate un- 
limited numbers of its or that we 
don’t care whether subversives or criminal 
elements come in. 

Although there are significant differences 
between these defenders and these critics 
of our basic immigration law, I do not believe 
that the differences are so irreconcilable that 
we cannot make substantial progress in 
bringing our law into harmony with Ameri- 
can humanitarianism and actual American 
practice. - 

The AFL-CIO, from its very formation in 
1955, has called upon Congress to “revise and 
liberalize the Walter-McCarran Act to reflect 
the democratic and humanitarian traditions 
of our country and to provide an immigra- 
tion policy attuned to the present require- 
ments of our Nation and of the entire free 
world.” 

The AFL-CIO believes that the number of 
quota immigrants admitted annually can be 
increased from the present quota of 155,000 
to 250,000 without undermining employ- 
ment opportunities for American workers. 

The AFL-CIO is fully conscious of its re- 
sponsibilities to its membership when it 
makes this recommendation. We do not 
overlook the fact that there are still more 
than 3 million American workers totally un- 
employed. It does come to our attention 
every now and then that a recent immigrant 
is working at a given job while an “‘Ameri- 
can” is without work. But we are just as 
conscious of the fact that other “Americans” 
are at jobs created by some creative, imagi- 


- native “immigrant.” 


We. do not forget that thousands of 
“Americans” are able to retain their jobs be- 
cause thousands of “immigrants” are buying 
shoes and milk and television sets and are 
going to the movies and eating in restau- 


about one-seventh of 1 percent of the pres- 
ent American We are talking 
about 1 new American added to 700 other 
Americans. 


We are talking about one-sixteenth as 
many new Americans from outside our bor- 
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ders as-will be born ‘inside our borders. 
Yes, we are talking about 250,000 persons 
born all over the world to join with 4 mil- 
lion born each year to American parents 
here at home. 

It is difficult for me to understand why 
our rapidly expanding native population is 
listed by economists and other observers of 
the social scene as an unmitigated blessing, 
but an increase in our population one-six- 
teenth as great looms in some people’s minds 
as a national calamity. 

In this connection, it must not be for- 
gotten that only a portion of all immi- 
grants—sometimes no more than a fourth 
or a third—are jobseekers. But every immi- 
grant is a potential customer for the prod- 
ucts of American workers. : 

And, of course, every employed immigrant 
is a producer who contributes to our total 
wealth, and with his earnings he becomes 
the customer for himself and his family- 

To put it another way—what makes Amer- 
ica the prosperous Nation that it is? It is 
the combination of its labor force and the 
material resources of the Nation brought to- 
gether by creative management. The more 
there is of each of these factors, the greater 
is the wealth potential of the country. This 
is not just theory. The great waves of im- 
migration to this country were always fol- 
lowed by great gains in our national pros- 
perity. ‘ 

The key to continuing prosperity in the 
United States does not lie in protectionism— 
neither the protectionism of tariffs nor of 
immigration restrictions. It lies rather in 
keeping our economic system properly bal- 
anced between production and consumption, 
so that the full production potential of the 
factors of production are properly matched 
by the consumption demands of our people. 

We do recognize, however, that a sudden, 
major increase in our labor force could cause 
dislocations. We no longer have uncrossed 
frontiers. Automation has eliminated many 
jobs. Thefe are dozens of economically dis- 
tressed communities. For these reasons, the 
AFL-CIO does not advocate unrestricted im- 
migration. “We eannot be indifferent to 
short-run distress of our people. But we can 
afford to be much more generous than we 
are now. 

The heart of our present immigration pol- 
icy is the “national origins” quota system. 
It is significant that this approach was en- 
acted following the First World War and 
was reenacted following the Second World 
War. During both of these periods this 
country was experiencing reaction to inter- 
national entanglements, suspicion of for- 
eigners and general intolerance of new ideas. 

The essence of the national origins quota 
system is that quotas are assigned to the na- 
tions of the world in proportion to the num- 
bers of Americans in 1920 who came from or 
are descended from those who came from 
those countries. As a result, countries like 
England and Germany and Ireland have 
large quotas which never get filled, while 
countries like Poland and Italy and Greece 
have never been able to meet more than a 
small part of their requests for visas. 

The national origins quota system, re- 
gardiess-of the conscious motivation of some 
of its backers, is based upon two false no- 
tions which the AFL-CIO thoroughly re- 
jects: (1) that the population “mix” of 1920 
is exactly right and anything else is “un- 
American,” and (2) that there are some na- 
tions in the world which will provide better 
Americans than others. 

As to the first, that America as it was in 
1920 has some very special virtue, this is ar- 
rogance and unrealism of the worst sort. 
The population of America before 1920 was 
different. from what it was in 1920, and the 
population after 1920 has every year 
since then. And it will—as it should—con- 
tinue to change. , 
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One of the unfortunate things in our his- 
tory is that almost every generation of 
Americans has viewed succeeding ones with 
suspicion. The English immigrants dis- 
trusted the Irish; together they suspected the 
Germans; then all of them joined together 
in vilifying the Italians, and then the Slavs, 
and then the Chinese, and the Jews, and the 
Greeks. t 

Despite this history of initial distrust of 
new peoples, the record of adjustment, of 
integration, of accommodation is a glorious 
story. What we once used to refer to as the 
melting pot of America is now more appro- 
priately and accurately described as the mo- 
saic of American culture. 

Assimilation and integration do not mean 
uniformity. It means that generation after 
generation America has shown its ingenuity 
in working out harmonious relationships be- 
tween different cultural strains. Together, 
these strains have given us a composite 
known as American. 

If there is anything like a. purebred Anglo- 
Saxon American, he is probably like Martin 
Arrowsmith, whom Sinclair Lewis described 
as a union of German, French, Scotch-Irish, 
perhaps a little Spanish, conceivably a little 
of the strains lumped together as Jewish, 
and a great deal of English, which is itself 
a combination of primitive Briton, Celt, 
Phoenician, Roman, German, Dane, and 
Swede. 

For more than 400 years, starting with 
Christopher Columbus and his fellow voy- 
agers, each wave of immigrants has brought 
something .to add to the American story. 
There have been many great periods in 
American history. But only 1 year in its 
long and proud history is numbered 1920. 
What is so particularly attractive about that 
year? 

Perhaps even more appropriate than the 
mosaic, the true image of America is the 
kaleidoscope. It is a mosaic of human be- 
ings that is always changing but encased 
in a basic framework of freedom, of brother- 
hood, of tolerance, of creativity. 

The fact is that we couldn’t retain the 
1920 “mix” even if we were all determined 
to do so. The large quotas assigned to some 
countries just do not get filled, while those 
of other nations are always exhausted. Spe- 
cial acts by Congress have permitted large 
numbers of refugees and relatives of Ameri- 
can citizens to come in, without regard to 
national origins quotas. And even if we 
closed our borders completely and let no im- 
migrants come in, we could do little about 
assuring a continuation of the existing 
“mix.” 

Hitler’s plans for preserving the racial pat- 
tern in Nazi Germany were crude and inhu- 
man. But his nonsense about the so-called 
Aryan race is based upon the same myths 
which explain the initial formulation of the 
national origins quota system. 

Every serious study of this question has 
concluded that there is no such thing as 
racial superiority. Each race and each peo- 
ple produces a wide range of ability and in- 
telligence, Behayioral patterns reflect the 
tensions and the opportunities of the respec- 
tive societies. 

There is nothing in the individual’s genes 
which explains criminality or intolerance or 
subversiveness. For every criminal or sub- 
versive: with a foreign-sounding name, the 
records are replete with hundreds of scien- 
tists, musicians, industrialists and every 
other type of positive contributor to the 
American way of life. 

The national origins quota system has no 
place on the American statute books. It re- 
flects an un-Américan policy of racial supe- 
riority; it fails to reflect the needs of a dem- 


place of the national origins quota system. 
We would support any standards which flow 
from this basic consideration: 

Which people does America need most, and 
which people need America most? 

Earlier this year Congress itself most elo- 
quently rejected the philosophy of the na- 
tional origins system when it voted to admit 
Hawaii as a State. Our newest State has 
an Oriental majority. Of the 600,000 Ha- 
waiians, 38 percent are Japanese and only 20 
percent are white. Among these whites are 
not only Americans but Norwegians, Ger- 
mans, Russians, Poles and Portuguese. And 
there are Filipinos, Chinese, Puerto Ricans 
and Koreans. 

All of these Hawaiians have lived in peace 
and in harmony for many years. Now they 
will continue to do so, but as full-fledged 
American citizens. 

Because of the belief—a belief which we 
hope is unjustified—that Congress is not 
ready to make basic changes in the immigra- 
tion law at this time, most of the bills in the 
86th Congress deal with only limited aspects 
of the problem. Only two bills (the Celler 
bill in the House and the Kennedy bill in the 
Senate) strike directly at the national 
origins quota system, although almost all 
proposals would strike at it indirectly by 
giving special consideration to certain groups 
of applicants. 

Almost every one of these “halfway” bills 
contains worthwhile improvements in our 
present law. Some would increase the num- 
ber of immigrants; some would permit the 
“pooling” of unused quotas and thus yield 
extra numbers to some countries; some 
would provide special arrangements for ref- 
ugee-escapees; some would facilitate family 
reunification. 

The AFL-CIO hopes that this Congress will 
defy the predictions of the pessimists and 
vote a basic immigration reform. If it does 
not do so, we do want to see progress toward 
that goal. When the suffering of human 
beings is involved, when families are waiting 
to be united, when refugees who have never 
seen a private home continue to yearn, we 
would not advise Congress to wait until a 
completely satisfactory bill can be passed. 
But we do eagnestly hope that Congress will 
give its serious consideration to basic changes 
in the law and then go just as far as possible 
in the development of an immigration law 
consistent with democracy and humanita- 
rianism. 





Oneonta (N.Y.) Star Describes Work of 
Hébert Investigating Subcommittee as 
Well Worth Pursuing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
work which the Special Investigations 
Subcommittee of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee under the chairmanship 
of the able gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. HEserT] has been doing in looking 
into defense contract practices has 
gained the attention of the whole 
country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp a thoughtful 
analysis of the work of this committee 
which appeared editorially in the 
Oneonta Star of August 17, 1959: 
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[From the Oneonta (N.Y.) Star, 
Aug. 17, 1959] 


HéserT COMMITTEE Prose Is WELL 
WorTH PURSUING 


The billions spent on military equipment 
and supplies are acknowledged to be an es- 
sential part of the price we pay for defense 
in an uncertain world. Because of this, few 
Americans object to these tremendous ex- 
penditures. The very magnitude of defense 
contracting heightens the chances of abuse, 
however. 

Instances of overcharging of the Govern- 
ment have come to light in recent months. 
Now it appears that other kinds of unethical 
behavior in connection with defense con- 
tracts may also be widespread. 

A House Armed Services Subcommittee of 
which Representative F. Epwarp H&sert, of 
Louisiana, is chairman, has started to probe 
the activities of former military officers and 
Defense Department employees now working 
for defense contractors. The committee 
wants to know what kind of work such per- 
sons do, and whether there is a connection 
between their employment and the defense 
contracts their firms get. 

The mere fact that an investigation has 
begun does not mean that there has neces- 
sarily been wrongdoing. The number and 
variety of complaints about possible defense 
contract maneuvering suggest, however, that 
something is wrong. The Hébert committee 
probe is will worth pursuing. 





University of Wisconsin Researchers Plan 
More Antarctic Trips 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. Presidept, we recog- 
nize that in view of the worldwide ef- 
forts of communism to gain footholds 
wherever it can, it is important that we 
keep a watchful eye on its progress all 
around the globe. 

Too, it is important that we protect 
U.S. rights, as well as promote efforts 
to assure that new lands and resources 
be utilized, insofar as possible, for peace- 
ful purposes to serve mankind. 

Today, I refer specifically to the Con- 
tinent of Antarctica. My colleagues will 
recall that earlier this session I intro- 
duced a bill, S. 764, to establish a com- 
mission for coordinating our antarctic 
program—until ~now, unfortunately, 
scattered among 14 different agencies of 
the Government. The purpose of the 
proposal was to provide the foundation 
far as effective a policy as possible in 
relation to Antarctica. 

Currently, a recommendation is under 
consideration to put our antarctic pro- 
gram under the National Science Foun- 
dation. The transfer would provide the 
Foundation with authority similar to 
that provided in my bill S. 764. 

If the transfer occurs, I sincerely hope 
it would succeed in adoption of as 
effective a policy as possible for protect- 

‘ing U.S. rights on the Great White Con- 
tinent. 

I am, however, adopting a wait and see 
attitude. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


In view of the fact that the Soviet 
Union is extremely active in Antarctica, 
I believe it imperative that we be alert 
to protect U.S. interests. 

As a matter of fact, I am frank to say 
that, in the past, I have had some mis- 
givings about the lack of a clearer defini- 
tion of our antarctic policy. 

Despite this hazy situation, it is grati- 
fying to note that U.S. exploration of the 
area is going forward. Recently, the 
New York Times carried an article en- 
titled “U.S. Explorers To Map Unknown 
Antarctica’’ The article reveals a num- 
ber of the explorative projects underway, 
including greater emphasis on explora- 
tion relating to geology, cartography, and 
biology of the antarctic region. 

Particularly, I am proud to point out 
that the University of Wisconsin has 
played a significant role in research of 
the continent at the bottom of the world. 
Recently, the Milwaukee Journal, also, 
carried a fine article by Laurence C. Ek- 
lund entitled “University of Wisconsin 
Researchers Plan More Antarctic Trips.” 

As fine illustrations of the research and 
exploratory programs, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the articles printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug, 17, 1959] 
U.S. Expitorers To Map UNKNOWN ANT- 
ARCTIC—SCIENTISTS To Srupy New FIELDS 

ON TRIP—START IN OCTOBER 

(By John W. Finney) 

WasHiIncton, August 16-—The United 
States in the coming year will explore un- 
known areas of Antarctica, attempt to deter- 
mine if the frozen continent is divided, and 
study the birds and fishes of the polar region. 

These plans for the exploration in 1959-60 
were announced today by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, which has been given re- 
sponsibility for directing the U.S. antarctic 
research program. : 

The program for scientific exploration, be- 
ginning in October, calls for greater em- 
phasis to be placed than in the past on 
geology, cartography, and biology of the 
antarctic region. 

In explaining the shift in sicentific em- 
phasis, Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of 
the Foundation, pointed out that during the 
International Geophysicfl Year, the investi- 
gations had been primarily in the field of 
geophysics. 

“Many very basic questions about the 
Antarctica remain unanswered, as for exam- 
ple the locations of mountain ranges and the 
types of marine life around the continent,” 
he said. “Work during the forthcoming year 
will attempt to fill in many of these gaps 
in our knowledge.” 

The Foundation announced the award of 
$3,170,069 in grants to support the program 
of scientific research and exploration. The 
funds will go for 29 projects ranging from 
extensive oversnow traverses of the conti- 
nent to a study of the nasal discharges of 
the penguin. 

Logistic support for the scientific program 
will be provided once again by the Navy, 
which is preparing to send another fleet of 
supply ships and icebreakers to Antarctica 
as part of Deepfreeze 60. The naval support 
force will be under the command of Rear 
Adm. David M. Tyree. 

Two Navy icebreakers will attempt to 
penetrate the previously unexplored waters 
of the Bellingshausen Sea. Aboard the ships 
will be a team of scientists to gather infor- 
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mation in biology, geology, cartography, 
oceanography, and glaciology. 

The U.S. research program will be carried 
out at seven installations in Antarctica, some 
of which are-operated jointly with the Gov- 
ernments of New Zealand, Argentina, and 
Australia. Thirty-five U.S. scientists will re- 
main through the 1960 antarctic winter. 
Twice that number will be doing research 
in the coming summer. 

The research program will get underway 
in October—the start of the antarctic sum- 
mer. Two oversnow traverses by snow trac- 
tors are planned for the summer. 

One, traverse party, consisting of seven or 
eight scientists, will climb the Skelton 
Glacier from McMurdo Sound for a 3-month 
survey of Victoria Land. This is a desolate, 
ice-capped expanse, 7,000 to 8,000 feet high. 
Seismic sounding and gravity, magnetic and 
glaciological studies will be made along the 
route in addition to geological investigation 
in the Skelton and Hallet areas. 

A second party will leave Byrd Station in 


“October for a 1,200-mile traverse of Marie 


Byrd Land to the coast near the Amundsen 
Sea. Geological and geodetic studies will 
be conducted in the executive committee 
and Hal Flood Ranges. 

In addition, there will be an airborne 
traverse. On this, scientists of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin will land by plane at 
8 to 12 points along the 88th West Meridian 
between Horlick and Sentinel Mountain. 

They will carry out seismic, gravity, and 
magnetic investigations, these may. establish 
whether the continent is divided by a 
trough running between the Weddell Sea and 
the-Ross Sea. 

The Foundation also announced that 
preparations are underway for two traverses 
in the 1960-61 season. One of these would 
go from the Byrd Station to the coast of the 
Bellingshausen Sea and the other penetrate 
the high polar plateau in the area between 
McMurdo, the Soviet station Vostok, and 
the South Pole station. 

As part of the biological research program, 
studies will be made on the ecology of the 
Ross Sea area, the fish in- McMurdo Sound, 
the sexual behavior and orientation of the 
Adélie penguin... Also to be studied is the 
theory that salt taken in by the penguin is 
eliminated through nasal discharges. 

The programs of U.S. scientists during the 
1960 winter season, starting in March, will 
be as follows: 

Byrd Station: Eleven scientists will winter 
at Byrd Station pursuing studies in atmos- 
pheric noise, aurora, geomagnetism, glaci- 
ology, ionospheric physics, meteorology, and 
seismology. 

Amundsen-Scott Station: Nine scientists 
will carry qut investigations in aurora, geo- 
magnetism, glaciology, ionospheric physics, 
and’ seismology as well as special studies 
in solar radiation, ozone measurements, car- 
bon dioxide, and nuclear radiation. 

Naval Air facility, McMurdo: Four scien- 
tists will investigate cosmic rays, conduct 
glaciological measurements, perform seis- 
mic soundings, and operate the biological 
laboratory there. 

Hallett Station: In cooperation with three 
New Zealand scientists who will carry out 
auroral, geomagnetic, ionospheric, and seis- 
mic observations, two U.S. civilian meteorol- 
ogists and three naval aerographers will 
mike daily upper air and surface weather 
observations and conduct research in solar 
radiation. 

Ellsworth Station: With Argentine scien- 
tists, who will operate the station, four U.S. 
scientists will do research on the aurora, cos- 
mic radiation, .geomagnetism, ionospheric 
physics, and meteorology. 

Wilkes Station: Australian and U‘S. scien- 
tists will carry out projects in auroral in- 
vestigation, biology, geomagnetism, iono- 
7c. physics, meteorology, and seismology 
a® this Australian-operated station. 
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Scott Station: At this New Zealand post, 
two U.S, oceanographers will investigate the 
waters and the ocean bottom of McMurdo 
Sound. A U.S. physicist will work with a 
New Zealand scientist on problems of auroral 
physics. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 16; 1959] 

UW RESEARCHERS PLAN MorRE ANTARCTIC 
Trrps—ScHoot Has BEcOME ONE OF THE 
NaTION’s IMPORTANT CENTERS IN SUCH 
STUDIES 


(By Laurence C. Eklund) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The University of Wis- 
eonsin has become one of the most im- 
portant antarctic research centers in the 
country as the result of the allocation of 
more than $700,000 in Federal funds to the 
university. 

The National Science Foundation, which 
allocated a total of $3,170,069 for scientific 
research in Antarctica, beginning October 1, 
granted the University of Wisconsin $566,985 
to prepare for geophysical traverse programs 
in 1960 and 1961. The money will be spent 
for field work as well.as research at Madison. 


One traverse will leave the Byrd Station, 


in the antarctic in November 1960, for the 
Bellingshausen seacoast, through a region 
never before explored. 

Another traverse will seek to penetrate 
the high polar plateau between the US. 
Navy air facility at McMurdo Sound and the 
Russian station Vostok. 


NOW AT WILKES STATION 


Plans for those field studies are being 
worked out at the University of Wisconsin 
under the direction of Drs. G. P. Woollard, 
Charles R. Bentley and Edward C. Thiel, a 
native of Wausau, Wis. 

Under a second grant of $135,930 to the 
university, the same three investigators will 
continue to reduce the seismic gravity and 
magnetic data collected on the traverses. 

A third grant of $20,023 to the University 
of Wisconsin will finance a study of the 
climatology of the antarctic by Dr. Glenn P. 
Trewartha. 

Richard L. Penny, who is working on a 
Ph. D. degree at the University of Wisconsin, 
is now at the Wilkes Station in the ant- 
arctic investigating orientation in the Adélie 
Penguin and the parental and sexual be- 
havior of the Adélie. 

Penney’s work will be carried on during 
the new exploration year beginning October 
1 at the US. Hallett Station. The Wilkes 
Station was established by the United States 
but the American scientific program there is 
now being carried on cooperatively with the 
Australian Government. , 

HOPE FOR PROFILE 


Probably the most dramatic undertaking 
of the new expedition will be an air borne 
traverse for seismic, gravity and magnetic 
investigations to be put into the field by the 
University of Wisconsin. 

This project could determine whether the 
antarctic continent is divided into East and 
West Antarctica by a deep, ice filled trough 
between the Weddell and Ross Seas. 

Dr. Thiel, who will direct the project, will 
be flown with two assistants along the 88th 
west meridian between the Horlick Moun- 
tains, named for the Racine (Wis.) malted 
milk family, and the Sentinel Mountains. 

Their plane will be equipped with instru- 
ments, recently developed and _ refined, 
which, it is hoped, will enable them to take 
a@ profile of the land mass below. Thiel and 
his assistants will be landed at from 8 to 12 
points along their route. 

Thiel, now 31, got his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1955. Before that he 
or icate' Ge chads Gee In 1956 he took 
a leave of absence from a teaching job at 
the University of Utah to do scientific work 
at the Weddell Station, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


On that expedition Thiel, while on a tra- 
verse, used seismic soundings to detect a 
deep trough extending inland toward the 
Ross Sea from the Filchner ice shelf. 

The bottom of the trough was found to 
average almost 4,000 feet below sea level, and 
Thiel’s traverse party reported that the 
trough continued beyond the southerly lim- 
its of the traverse, swinging toward the 
southwest. 

This may represent the Weddell Sea side 
of the hypothetical transantarctic trough. 


DEPTH OF 4,400 FEET 


More recently Bently led a traverse from 
the Byrd Station to the Horlick Mountains 
in a further effort to solve the problem of 
the trough’s existence and exact location. 

The newest evidence that the continent is 
separated by a trough was the discovery re- 
cently of the greatest bottom depth yet 
found beneath the Ross ice shelf. 

A traverse party led by Albert P. Crary, 
chief scientist of the U.S. antarctic program, 
measured a record depth of 4,400 feet below 
séa level by a seismic sounding. 

The existence of the trough was first sug- 
gested by Griffith Taylor, geologist with the 
1901-04 British national antarctic expedi- 
tion, led by Robert F. Scott. 

Taylor’s theory was based on studies of 
antarctic geography and the geology and 
geography of the nearby continents of South 
America and Australia. 

The trough’s existence is also suggested by 
the deep penetration into the interior of Ant- 
arctica of the Ross Sea on the Pacific side 
and the Weddell Sea on the Atlantic side. 


THREE THOUSAND MEN INVOLVED 


The Navy said Saturday that Operation 
Deep Freeze '60, the new name for its ant- 
arctic operation in support of our scientific 
program, will get underway this month. 

Eight ships, three dozen aircraft and 3,000 
men will be involved. There will be four ice- 
breakers, two cargo ships, a tanker, and a 
destroyer escort. 

Most of the scientists, including those 
from Wisconsin, are expected to fiy to Christ- 
church, New Zealand, whence they will be 
flown to McMurdo Sound about October 1. 


TASS REPORTS EXPEDITION 


Ships of the task force will begin their 
unloading and loading operations December 
10. They will all stage through New Zealand 
ports. 

The icebreakers Glacier and Burton Island, 
said the Navy, will attempt to penetrate the 
Bellinghousen-Amundsen seacoasts in Feb- 
ruary to obtain oceanographic, cartographic 
and geological data of that unknown area. 

Tass, the Russian news agency, said last 
week that the All-Union Arctic and Antarctic 
Research Institute in Leningrad had begun 
preparation for the Soviet Union’s fifth ex- 
pedition to the Antarctic, where the Russians 
maintain five stations, 





Rear Adm. David M. Tyree: New Com- 
mander, U.S. Naval Support Force, 
Antarctic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in a statement to the House of 
Representatives on July 28, 1959, I in- 
cluded a biographical sketch by Harry 


W. Frantz, distinguished foreign corre- 

spondent of the United Press Interna- 

tional, of Rear Adm. George J. Dufek, 
the retiring commander of the USS. 

Naval Support Force, Antarctica. 

A sequel to that news story is another 
informative biographical sketch also by 
Mr. Frantz of United Press International 
of Rear Adm. David M. Tyree, who, on 
April 14, 1959, succeeded Rear Admiral 
Dufek as commander of this important 
task force for antarctic exploration. 

Under leave to extend, I quote the in- 
dicated news story, which is most in- 
formative: 

Rear ApM. Davin M. TyrREE: NEw Com- 
MANDER, U.S. Navat Support Force, ANT- 
ARCTICA 

(By Harry W. Frantz) 


WaSHINGTON.—Rear Adm. David M. Tyree 
foresees an era of development on the Ant- 
arctic Continent, leading toward permanent 
human habitation and utility to world sci- 
ence, communications, and economy. 

Tyree became commander of the US. 
Naval Support Force, Antarctica, at New 
York on April 14, 1959, relieving Read Adm. 
George Dufek, who commanded Operations 
Deep Freeze I, II, III, and IV. He also 
serves as U.S. antarctic projects officer, by 
Presidential appointment. 

He is now making the plans for Deep 
Freeze 1960. The Roman numeral system 
has been abandoned in favor of identifica- 
tion by @scal years: thus 1960 is the 12 
months ending June 30, 1960. 

Tyree will leave Washington September 10 
for New Zealand, and on October 1 will fly 
to the U.S. McMurdo Sound Base. In the 
approaching antarctic season, 8 ships, 35 air- 
planes, several helicopters, and about 3,000 
men will be engaged in the support opera- 
tions for the scientific program sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation. 

The year is considered extremely im- 
portant in the evolution of Antarctica’s 
future. Twelve countries which engaged in 
antarctic projects during the International 
Geophysical Year, 1957-58 intend to con- 
tinue their antarctic researches. 

They presently cooperate through an in- 
ternational special committee for antarctic 
research. On October 16, representatives of 
12 nations including the Soviet Union will 
meet at Washington to attempt negotiation 
of an international treaty, proposed by 
President Eisenhower, for cooperation in sci- 
entific and other peaceful purposes. Terri- 
torial claims in antarctica.would be kept in 
the status quo. 

Like his naval predecessors in the antarctic 
support operations, Admiral Tyree is not di- 
rectly involved in antarctic diplomacy which 
is handled by the State Department, except 
as technical advice is required. 

Tyree already has brought unusual tech- 
nical viewpoints and a novel philosophy to 
bear upon the United States outlook toward 
Antarctica, 

“We are approaching a new era in Ant- 
arctica, and looking to the future,” he said 
to the United Press International. “If the 
new international treaty is concluded, there 
will be a long period of international scien- 
tific cooperation. : 

“We would hope that in the years to 
come we could organize our efforts on an 
economic basis, and obtain the scientific 
knowledge that the world needs. Who 
knows what Antarctica may mean in the 
coming ‘space age’? 

“There will be a rising interest in the 
future need for air routes across Antarctica, 
such .as have already been established in 
northern polar regions.” 

believes that nuclear reactors, to 
be used for heating buildings and to melt 
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ice for clean water supplies, could greatly 
increase the possibilities of permanent hu- 
man habitations at the Antarctic stations. 
. There is a possibility that a nuclear reactor 
may be installed at the McMurdo Sound 
Base early in 1961. 

The admiral said that for a century world 
interest in Antarctica was chiefly directed 
to the geographical exploration of the un- 
known continent. ‘Later there developed a 
combined interest in exploration and the ad- 
vancement of scientific knowledge, which 
culminated in the International Geophysi- 
cal Year program of 1957-58. 

“Now,” he concluded, “we are on the 
threshold of what may be called an era of 
development, with prospects for completion 
of the exploration and many opportunities 
for advances in scientific and other peaceful 
enterprises.” 

Apart from his distinguished service as a 
line officer in Pacific theaters during World 
War II and the Korean conflict, Admiral Tyree 
is especially known in the Navy for his tech- 
nical contributions in the field of explosives 
and propulsion materials. A graduate at 
Annapolis in 1925, he later received the de- 
gree of Master of Science at the University 
of Michigan in 1934, and he also had ad- 
vanced courses in the National War College. 

His official duties have involved long con- 
tact with scientific institutions and with 
technical establishments of the Nayy. His 
reputation for successful collaboration with 
scientists was an important consideration 
in his appointment as commander of naval 
support operations in Antarctica. 

The continent is sometimes called a great 
scientific laboratory. Good will and effec- 
tive collaboration between the scientists and 
the Navy is indispensable to maximum suc- 
cess of the US. program. 

International cooperation in Antarctica 
puts a premium on diplomacy. Admiral 
Tyree is a quiet-mannered man who thinks 
before he talks. While under his command, 
the U.S.S. Renville in the Java Sea was used 
for the successful cease-fire operations be- 
tween the Netherlands and Indonesia under 
auspices of the United Nations. 

The Government of the Netherlands award- 
ed him the Order of the Orange of Nassau, 
rank of commander. 

Admiral Tyree was born in Washington, 
D.C., January 23, 1904. 

In 1943 he was awarded the Legion of 
Merit for participation in all phases of the 
Solomon Islands campaign and fulfillment 
of extremely hazardous assignments at the 
occupation of the Russell Islands and the 
assault on New Georgia. 

in 1944 he was commended for his staff 
services in training, planning and conduct- 
ing operations of the Third Amphibious 
Force against the Japanese at islands in the 
Bougainville area. 

In June 1944 he was assigned to the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance, Navy Department, and in 
the same year he was Navy member of the 
Army's Chemical Warfare Committee. He 
Was Commended by both services. 

For operations of the U.S.'S. New Jersey 
during the Korean conflict he was cited for 
brilliant: leadership, sound judgment and 
inspiring devotion to duty. 





Improving Housing Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
give further consideration to the hous- 
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ing legislation, I would like to call atten- 
tion to provisions relating to the loan 
authority for the FHA program. 

Over the years, the FHA has per- 
formed a splendid service to the people 
of the country. During its lifetime, the 
FHA—through its mortgage insurance 
programs—has helped to provide homes 
for millions of American families, and 
housing for hundreds of thousands of 
other families in rental and cooperative 
projects. 

In Wisconsin, over 3,000 home mort- 
gages, amounting to over $37 million, 
were processed in 1958 alone. During 
the period 1935-58, the FHA insured 
39,671 mortgages in our Badger State. 

Overall, this program has helped to 
make it possible for three out of every 
five American families to own their own 
homes. Although a federally sponsored 
program, it is significant to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer that the FHA is self-sup- 
porting. 

Important, to, is the fact that there 
have been relatively few loan delinquen- 
cies. As a matter of fact, a nationwide 
survey recently indicated that currently, 
the delinquency rate for FHA—as well as 
the GI home loan program—has been at 
an alltime low during the 3-month pe- 
riod preceding June 30, 1959. 

Although I frankly feel that the FHA 
authorization should be put on a perma- 
nent basis—as recommended by the ad- 
ministration—the amendment adopted 
yesterday to provide an additional $8 
billion loan authorization and extend the 
program until October 1, 1960, will at 
least carry the program forward. 

At this time, I am pleased to point out 
that my home State of Wisconsin—not 
continually looking to Uncle Sam to meet 
the problems of its citizens—has spon- 
sored a fine housing program that, too, 
is helping folks in our Badger State to 
own their own homes. 

Recently, this program—permitting 
second mortgage loans to veterans, at 
liberal repayment terms—celebrated its 
10th anniversary. During its 10-year 
lifetime, it has helped more than 20,000 
Wisconsin veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict to get additional 
money for home purchases. 

Recent editions of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal carried two articles: 

First. Showing the low rates of delin- 
quencies under the FHA and VA pro- 
grams; and 

Second. Outlining this fine State- 
sponsored program for assisting veterans 
and their families to own homes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
articles printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
|From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 16, 1959] 

FHA, VA LOAN DELINQUENCIES Low 


Home buyers in the United States with 
GI mortgages and Federal Housing Admin- 
istration (FHA) insured loans set new records 
for keeping their loan payments current in 
the 3-month period ending last June 30. 

Im a nationwide survey of 2,664,688 loans 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica (MBA) said that the overall delinquency 
ratio for FHA and GI loans was at an all- 
time low for the 3-month period. 
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Only FHA loans that were 3 months over- 
due were more delinquent this year than 
last, the survey showed. The MBA said the 
delinquency rate for 1,128,792 GI loans 
studied was the lowest since the survey was 
started 6 years ago. 

The MBA said that only 1.83 percent of all 
GI loans were 1 month overdue, 0.37 percent 
for 2 months and only 0.28 percent for 3 
months. At the same time last year, GI de- 
linquencies were 2.06 percent for 30 days, 
0.42 percent for 60 days, and 0.34 percent for 
90 days. 

Only 1.30 percent of the FHA insured 
mortgages surveyed were 1 month overdue, 
0.24 percent for 2 months and 0.17 percent 
for 3 months, up slightly from last year. 
Last year’s figures were 1.43 percent, 0.27 per- 
cent, and 0.13 percent, respectively. 

Comparable figures for the State were not 
available from the Milwaukee offices of the 
FHA and Veterans’ Administration (VA). As 
of July 31, there were 138 FHA-type home 
loans in the State reported in arrears, com- 
pared to 128 last year. There were. 995 GI 
loans delinquent so far this year, compared 
to 857 at the same time last year, the VA 
said. 

While spokesmen for both agencies here 
estimated that the Wisconsin delinquency 
ratio probably was near or lower than the 
national average, they said they had no fig- 
ures on their total number of loans still 
outstanding to develop percentages. . 

On conventional loans, the MBA’s survey 
showed a 1-month delinquency rate of 1.01 
percent; for 2 months, 0.26 percent, and for 
3 months, 0.16 percent. ~ 

The national delinquency rate on all types 
of loans was 1.98 percent as against 2.19 per- 
cent a year ago, the association said. 
[From the Milwaukee, Wis. Journal, Aug. 9, 

1959} 
Strate AIDED 20,000 GI’s To Get Homes 
(By Chris Lecos) 

The 10th anniversary of a State program 
that has helped more than 20,000 Wisconsin 
veterans of World War II and the Korean 
war get additional money to buy houses 
slipped by last week with little fanfare. 

It was on August 5, 1949, that former Gov. 
Oscar A. Rennebohm signed into law the bill 
that permitted the State to make second 
mortgage loans to veterans at liberal interest 
and repayment terms, 

Between then and June 30, 1959, the State 
made 20,251 loans to Wisconsin vetefans for 
a total of $54,193,353—an average of slightly 
less than $2,700 per loan. 

Slightly more than one-fourth of the num- 
er—5,189—were loans made to Milwaukee 
County veterans for a total of $14,525,326. 

Approximately 35 percent of all loans being 
made at the present time are going to Mil- 
waukee County applicants, according to Gor- 
don A. Huseby, Madison, director of the State 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, which ad- 
ministers the program. 

Several major changes have been made in 
the law in the last 10 years. At the start, 
a veteran could borrow only up to $2,000. 
He now can get up to $3,500. The original 
interest rate—2 percent a year on the un- 


‘paid balance—and the maximum term—20 


years—has been unchanged. 

When the law was passed it limited State 
second mortgage loans to the “purchase, 
improvement or construction” of a house 
that did not exceed $10,000 in price, in- 
cluding the cost of the land. 

In 1951, the limit was raised to $15,000. 
A legislative attempt to boost that to $17,- 
500 last year failed to get out of committee. 

Basically unchanged over the years have 
been these provisions: 

The veteran must have at least one de- 
pendent—wife, parent, etc. : 

He must have been honorably discharged 
after at least 90 days of service from August 
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27, 1940, to July 25, 1947, or from June 27, 
1950, to January 31, 1955. A veteran dis- 


charged because of a service connected dis- ° 


ability but with less than 90 days service 
is eligible also. 

The veteran must have been a resident of 
the State when he entered service, or ‘he 
must have lived in Wisconsin 10 years since 
his discharge and must not have received 
@ veteran’s bonus from another State. 


RECORD SET IN 1951 


Statistics provided by Huseby showed that 
more veterans received loans in the first few 
years of the program than in more recent 
years, 

For example, from October 1949 to June 
1951 (while the price ceiling was $10,000), 
the State made 2,715 loans. The year the 
State boosted the ceiling to $15,000—1951— 
the largest volume was recorded—6,752 loans 
for a total of $20,367,000. 

Since then, the number of loans made 
each year has dropped. Between 1953 and 
1959, the number of loans ranged between 
a high of 2,663 and a low of 1,201. In the 
fiscal year ending last June 30, the total 
was 1,614 loans. 

Huseby said the drop in volume was not 
entirely due to lack of veteran interest. The 
inability of some counties to continue mak- 
ing loans contributed to the dip, he said. 

LAW HAS. BEEN CHANGED 

During the peak 1951 period, 12 of the 
State’s 71 counties exhausted allocated 
funds and had to stop making loans. By 
1957, the figure had risen to 32 counties. 
Last year, 11 more counties ran out of 
funds. 

The legislature took steps this year to pro- 
vide a “more reasonable distribution” of 
funds. . 

It amended the law to provide that all the 
counties must turn in leftover funds to the 
State for redistribution to the 71 counties 
each March. Redistribution’still will be on 
the basis of the veteran population in each 
county. Milwaukee County now gets the 
lafgest single share—26.59 percent. 

The first allocation under the new law 
was made April 1, when Milwaukee County 
received $1,261,000, slightly more than it 
had actually turned in, said Jack Luban, 
Milwaukee County veterans service officer. 

SIX HUNDRED AND SIXTY-TWO THOUSAND 

DOLLARS ON HAND 

Only once in the 10-year history of the 
program has Milwaukee County run out of 
funds, Luban noted. That was between Au- 
gust 1952 and December 1953, he said.. At 
present, the county has an estimated $662,- 
000 for loans to veterans. 

Luban cited several factors that could 
tend to deter or prevent some veterans from 
obtaining loans from the State. 

One is a rise in home prices, particularly 
in the Milwaukee area. Since the $15,000 
ceiling covers the house and lot, plus well 
and septic tank costs, if these are required, 
the veteran has a smaller field of housing to 
choose from, it was indicated. 

Luban said the great majority of the loans 
were used for purchase of an existing house, 

Also, the need for State secondary financ- 
ing aid may not be as great, he observed. 
Some veterans undoubtedly have been able 
to find satisfactory through the 
low down payment loans backed by-the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration (FHA) or the 
Veterans’ Adniinistration (VA), Luban said. 

INCOME REQUIREMENT 

Other potential borrowers could be 
blocked by a requirement that total monthly 
payments for both the first mortgage and 
the State loan cannot exceed 25 percent of 
the veteran’s gross monthly income, he 
added. 
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Overtime pay, part-time earnings and even 
a wife’s income cannot be considered. Luban 
added that “excessive” indebtedness also 
could affect a veteran's eligibility. 

But, despite the various factors that affect 
volume, officials said, the program has helped 
veterans, particularly those who wanted low 
priced houses and who had the required 
minimum 6 percent of the total cost avail- 
able as a down payment. 

The program has “probably been one of 
the prime and best factors of rehabilitation 
that the State has developed in getting a 
veteran into his own home,” Huseby said. 
“We believe that home ownership is a very 
potent factor in getting a veteran stabilized 
as a self-supporting citizen in his commu- 
nity, because that is where his rehabilitation 
must take place.” 

Wisconsin veterans have proved to be re- 
liable risks. Last October, Huseby told the 
legislative council’s judiciary committee that 
only 47 out of 19,332 second mortgage loans 
made by the State had been written off as 
losses. 





How Scandinavia Solved the Khrushchev 
Embarrassment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


’ OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr, MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
parent that more and more of the peo- 
ple of America are beginning to share 
the concern I expressed in my remarks 
of August 10 with respect to the im- 
pending visit of Nikita Khrushchev, and 
the impact such a visit will have here 
and abroad. That was also the attitude 
of the people of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries when he was scheduled to visit 
them in July. However, in the case of 
Scandinavia before things went too far 
respected persons in religious, court, and 
parliamentary circles exerted their ef- 
forts and their influence to alert public 
opinion and forestall the visit. The re- 
sults gained world wide publicity. 


At this time I would like to insert a 
part of a statement from the MRA In- 
formation Service bulletin of August 1, 
1959, which relates the sequence of 
events which led to the cancellation of 
the Khrushchev visit to Scandinavia. 

Facts which led to the cancellation of 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s trip to Scandi- 
navia were given July 21 by Bror Johnson 
of Sweden at the Summit Strategy Confer- 
ence for Moral Rearmament, Mackinac 
Island, Michigan. He is the son of Bishop 
Bengt Jonzon, one of the men whose ideo- 
logical stand made the Soviet Premier 
change his plans. 

In an official Soviet report the Moscow 
Government said it believed now is not the 
opportune moment for the visit of the Soviet 
Premier in view of the position taken by the 
press and certain personalities in the north- 
ern countries. The Government hopes that 
the atmosphere will be more favorable in 
some years’ time. 

Among the personalities referred to are 
James Dickson, a Member of the Swedish 
Parliament and a Chamberlain to the King 
of Sweden; Bishop Jonzon, for 19 years 
bishop of the largest Swedish diocese in- 
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cluding the strategic iron ore mines of 
northern Sweden; and Ole Bjorn Kraft, Vice 
President of the Danish Parliament, former 
Foreign Minister and Chairman of NATO 
during 1952-53. 

Dickson issued a statement at the summit 
Strategy Conference at Mackinac, widely 
quoted in the Swedish and world press, that 
he had made a serious mistake in Parlia- 
ment last year when he said he would not 
oppose Khrushchev's visit to Sweden this 
summer. 

“Khrushchev should not come to Scandi- 
navia and the invitation should be with- 
drawn,” said Dickson. “His visit is not 
meant to be merely a social visit. It is part 
of the ideological war he himself has pro- 
claimed, This time it is against Scandi- 
navia. Next time it might be against the 
United States. So America should be pre- 
pared. 

“T had not considered how such a visit 
would affect the nations of Africa and Asia. 
Our official invitation would set a prece- 
dent of acceptance to other areas of the world 
to entertain communism and its leaders.” 

Ideological trap. Dickson went from 
Mackinac to the parallel meeting of the 
summit strategy conference at Caukx, 
Switzerland, where he met with Bishop Jon- 
zon and other Nordic Waders. They planned 
how to alert public opinion to the ideological 
trap concealed in Khrushchev’s visit. 

Bishop Jonzon then issued an open letter 
to the leadership of Scandinavia simultane- 
ously from Caux and Mackinac 2 weeks ago. 
He said, “Inviting Khrushchev to our coun- 
try is the same as letting the enemy through 
the frontline in a shooting war. It is 
wrong, unwise and stupid, The only al- 
ternative to communism is to choose moral 
rearmament and live it as individuals and 
nations.” 

Bishop Jonzon said in his statement, 
“People say peaceful coexistence is possible, 
but the third world war—ideological war—is 
being waged now, and the Communists be- 
lieve. they will carry it to victory even by 
military means if necessary. 

“Every word and action of Khrushchev 
serves a definite purpose; to split the free 
world, to confuse our judgment, to break 
down the will to resist, to encourage defeat- 
ism, through trade to bind our economy to 
the Communist bloc and finance our final 
incorporation.in the Soviet system. 

“It was shaking to see with what supreme 
skill Mikoyan played on every string during 
his visit to America—idealism, love of peace, 
sentimentality, naivete, sensation, vanity, 
business sense, Mammon. 

“There are two world centers where peo- 
ple are planning and working night and day 
to make God's will effective in the life of 
every nation in order to break the material- 
ism in West and East, and create an ideologi- 
cally sound world for free people. These 
places are the MRA Assembly centers at 
Mackinac Island, Mich., and Caux, Switzer- 
land. 

“If we don’t choose to live moral rearma- 
ment both as individuals and as nations, we 
choose communism as Khrushchev wants and 
intends by his visit. For as William Penn 
said, ‘Men must choose to be governed by 
God or they condemn themselves to be ruled 
by tyrants.’ ”’ 


Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that an 
informed and aroused public opinion can 
have its effect, even upon so insensitive 
@ person as Nikita Khrushchev. Let us 
hope that a similar outcry from the peo- 
ple of the United States will let him 
know that he is not welcome here. Per- 
haps it would induce him to become con- 
veniently and force him to 
call off his plans to impose his undesir- 
able presence upon us. 
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Forests Take Vision 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959" 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr.’ 


President, in the August edition of Amer- 
ican Forests magazine, there is an arti- 
cle by a West Virginian which gives a 
good illustration of the myriad of bene- 
fits which can accrue from home-style, 
do-it-yourself forestry. 

The article recounts how the author, 
Robert E. Bowers, and his partner pur- 
chased 123 acres of timber in Roane 
County, W. Va., and have nurtured it 
into manifold productivity. It also tells 
of the great personal satisfaction which 
the two have received from working in 
cooperation with the Mother Earth. 


Mr. President, Iam a strong supporter 
of nationwide forestry efforts; I am a 
cosponsor of the wilderness bill and the 
Youth Conservation Corps bill, and I 
have worked for broadening of our na- 
tional forest system. Yet, I feel that it 
is also important that the American 
people, as individuals and as owners of 
woodland property, should actively par- 
take in the preservation and manage- 
ment of the green heritage which we 
have been given in our forests. Such 
personal endeavor and responsible own- 
ership can greatly assist our Federal 
efforts to meet the mushrooming forest 
demands of the years ahead. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
fmous consent that the article, entitled 
‘Forests Take Vision,”’ may be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Forests TAKE VISION 
(By Robert R. Bowers) 


For as long as memory can recall, autumn 
has been my favorite season. The painted 
forests have drawn me into the hinterlands 
on every occasion possible, for truly there is 
no time of greater natural beauty. Last year, 
however, the trees in Roane County, W. Va2., 
seemed a bit brighter; the beauty somewhat 
more glowing; the air slightly sweeter. 
Sugar trees were a deeper gold; hickories 
slightly browner. Across the valley and up 
the mountain, the richness of the season was 
more pronounced and the woods were more 
enticing. In seasons before, I had walked 
upon these lands, but the soil and the trees 
had belonged to somebody else. Last fall, 
the land upon which I ambled and the trees 
which I admired were all my own. 

It is difficult to express the feeling of such 
ownership to a man who has never owned 
anything but.a city lot. But the responsi- 
bility I felt for my land and the pride it gave 
me were something which I had never before 
known. 

Sentiment, you ask? Hardly. This land 
with all its fascinations is now a business, 
The beauty of it is something extra which 
cannot be evaluated on any business ledger, 
but which is certainly a part of the venture. 
And it is not taxable. 
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Sentiment? Sure, forest land has senti- 
ment with it, and if it doesn’t it resolves it- 
self into just another impersonal business 
investment, Too often forest land is nothing 
more than “a business” which must produce 
the most revenue as quickly as possible with 
the least effort in the long run. To me, how- 
ever, my forest igs my son and daughter's fu- 
ture education, and their children’s educa- 
tion as well, and that’s about as personal as 
aman can get. 

If somehow people more than 50 years old 
could impart their hindsight to youngsters, 
the future of our children and our natural re- 
sources would be secure. That is a conclu- 
sion reached by my partner, Walter Mitchell, 
and me after little more than a year of man- 
aging 123 acres of forest land. We bought the 
land with no hope of realizing any monetary 
return for more than 10 years, and with the 
possibility that it would take 15 years. Our 
children are now about to reach school age. 
Our plan was to improve our timber through 
thinnings and plantings, figuring that our 
first timber sale would coincide with the en- 
trance of our youngsters into college. 

Walter and I have tried to enlist the aid 
and advice of every man or agency who has 
dealt with forest problems. We have had 
problems, but professional guidance should 
keep us from any catastrophic occurrences. 

We bought our 123 acres of timber from an 
oldtimer who was indeed a rare individual. 
He, despite his age, could see merit in wait- 
ing for his forest land investment to pay off. 
“If I were 20 years younger,” he told us, “I'd 
never have let that land go.” Unfortunately, 
most landowners in this same county don’t 
look at their forests that way. They own 
them now, and many always have owned 
them. But to the average man, his timber is 
either “worthless brush” or “ready to cut.” 
There is no in between. Most of these peo- 
ple cannot see beyond the immediate sale of 
timber. 

The land we purchased had been cut some 
7 years before. The timber cutters had high- 
graded it, and slaughtered the young stuff in 
the process. ‘When they left, it must have 
been a desolate sight to behold. However, the 
land was coming back. Young yellow pop- 
lars had shoved through the slash and debris, 
reaching for the sun from the moist valley 
floor. The field where the sawmill had been 
contained several dozen husky 17-year-old 
black walnut ftPees, which stood nearly 10 
feet tall. Another 3 years and they would 
bear their first harvestable crop of nuts. 

Along the drier ridges and on the thin soils 
of the southern exposure, white oak and 
hickory predominated. The oaks formed a 
heavy coppice on every stump, while a few 
8-inch trees had the markings of future tim- 
ber. Intermingled with the poplars were 
young beech, walnuts, and locusts. Down in 
one hollow, an abundance of azaleas flow- 
ered in profusion, adding a touch of color. 
We earmarked them for future house plants. 
Everybody loves flowering plants, and healthy 
wild ones of this variety have special entice- 
ment. Ten acres of 16- to 18-inch beech 
appeared sound and offered some immediate 
potential for timber. 

A county road crosses our land, separating 
3 acres of goldenrod and bramble from the 
woods. It borders on 1,500 feet of the Little 
Poca River, a fine smallmouth bass and 
muskie stream. 

Each time we walked over our land we 
learned something new about it. Soon each 
rock and stump and tree took on a meaning 
within itself. The land soon became more 
personal, and its potential and problems 
more apparent. We are proud of our choice 


‘of areas. It was not the best in the country; 


neither was it the worst. One might have 
called it typical of most cutover land in the 
eight-county area surrounding us. If we 
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could make a go of our project, make it pay, 
and cite it as an example, there was a good 
chance of making forestry prominent in our 
section. We were, and still.are, completely 
confident that we can. In fact, nearly a 
dozen individuals just like us have begun 
investigating land for future purchase, sim- 
ply because they have been convinced that we 
know what we are talking about. That, in 
itself, is a sign of progress. 

In 1 year’s time, our enterprise has proven 
the wisdom of our judgment. During that 
time, however, many frustrations lay in our 
path. 

First of all, we were attempting to operate 
a business while living 75 miles from our 
homes. Such a distance kills working hours 
one could put to good use by taking them 
up in travel. We had considered this before 
we invested, but since land is somewhat less 
expensive at that distance from Charleston, 
limited funds forced us to buy it there. We 
got the same quality property for about one- 
half the price of similar land within 50 miles 
of our homes. 

Secondly, we encountered a minor difficulty 
the first time we visited the area. We were 
caught in a heavy rainstorm and became lost 
for nearly 3 hours. That just about washed 
out our enthusiasm. Later on, during the 
winter freezing and thawing, our cars be- 
came mired axle deep in mud four times. 
Each time, however, some kind soul pulled 
us out. 

Our land is typical of the 5 million acres 
of West Virginia. It is neither good land 
nor bad land. Nor does its potential differ 
greatly from any area in the surrounding 
counties. ‘Yet, we wouldn’t sell our 123 acres 
for $50 an acre now, while much of the land 
surrounding us could be purchased for $30 
or less per acre. 

Most of the land around us is owned by 
farmers who have spent their lives there. 
Some have been there for generations, yet 
we can draw a more detailed picture of our 
woodland than most of them. Their wood- 
lands have been nothing more than fence- 
posts or firewood to them these many years. 
When someone offered a price for the big 
trees they sold for what they could get. 
Thereafter, the brush that seeded in was 
forgotten or cleared away to make room for 
grass. Fortunately, these people are not 
inclined to burn every spring and fall. 

We bought our forest; these people got 
theirs by inheritance. Ours was intentional; 
theirs was accidental. Theirs was taken for 
granted; ours was to assure our children a 
college education 15 years from now. They 
see little future in their woods; our 123 acres 
will pay off the mortgage in 10 years. From 
then on our harvest will be profit. Most of 
these forest owners sit and hope for a buyer 
for their big trees; we go looking for markets 
for every product from our land, and there is 
certainly much more than timber. 

When we bought our land in 1958, the 
mines were down. This killed one major 
market for 4- to 10-inch oak and hickory sap- 
lings. Most timber owners closed their 
shops to await return of the good times 
again. We studied every product we had, 
from timber to: nuts to flowering shrubs. 
Then we inquired about markets in all 
directions. 

The first nontimber use we recognized was 
our black walnut crop. There are about 100 
large walnut trees on the area. They are 
gnarled, and are bypassed by the cutters. 
Yet, they have produced from 1 to 20 bushels 
of nuts per year, averaging about 5 bushels - 
per tree. Walnuts sell in West Virginia for 
$3 per hundred pounds. That meant that 
our annual crop had a potential value of 
approximately $400. Time involved in har- 
vesting, distance from market, and trans- 
portation costs would eat into this gross 
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value heavily, but the future would work 
these problems out. 

A survey indicated that we could cut 10 
cords of firewood or mine props per acre 
without hurting the growing stock. This 
amount could be removed in our initial im- 
provement cuttings, which were aimed at 
increasing the growth increment of the trees 
left for future timber. There is an excellent 
firewood market in my home town, but 75 
miles is a long way to haul timber. Never- 
theless, more than 1,000 cords at $16 to $18 
per cord cannot be overlooked. One*draw- 
back has faced us constantly. We can get 
enough orders for firewood, but we don’t own 
a truck. We don’t dare hire a truck and 
then look for orders, and we can’t take or- 
ders in advance as we may not get enough 
to pay the transportation charges. The 
solution: we are going to get a truck, but 
not for awhile. 

The need for the improvement cutting 
was exemplified by a 14-inch chestnut oak 
which had been released to some degree back 
in 1951. A core drilling showed that during 
the 10 years preceding the 1951 cut, the oak 
had grown one-quarter inch onaside. After 
release, it had grown three-quarters inch 
in 7 years. Such findings expedited the 
initial improvement cutting. We contacted 
the Agricultural Conservation Program office 
in Spencer. We hoped to sign up under the 
cost-sharing plan, for 25 acres the first year. 
The ACP pays up to $10 per acre for labor 
costs involved in timber stand improvement. 
At that time, we were the only ones to sign 
up for timber-improvement during 1958, 
which pointed up the lack of understanding 
among the people for their forest potential. 
The ACP man decided he would allow us 
15 acres, instead of 25. We were disap- 
pointed, but left the office eager to get 
started. When the approval came through 
it was for only 10 acres. At that rate it 
would take us 12 years to improve our entire 
123 acres. We accepted the acreage figure 
as approved, and planned to sign up for 25 
acres in 1959. 

It was probably just as well we only got 
10 acres approved, because the work had to 
be done by December 31, 1958. Our approval 
arrived on December 12. Vacation time, 
weekends, and free time of our neighbors 
were imposed upon, but we finished our 
work with axes under the deadline. Blisters 
and calluses covered our hands and feet, and 
scars from flying chips pock-marked our 
arms, but we did it! 

Within 30 days a check arrived for $114 as 
repayment for the labor involved in the 
stand improvement. This was our first re- 
turn from the property, even though more 
than that had been spent for labor, travel 
and equipment. When we bought the area 
we didn’t have one tool. We now have three 
double-bitted axes, two shovels, one brush 
hook, and a rake. We hope to purchase a 
powersaw before starting the next cutting. 
An office man just can’t stand to sit all week 
then cut trees with an axe all day on week- 
ends. 

As quickly as the check arrived, we signed 
up under the ACP program for tree plant- 
ing. We had some erosion problems and 
about seven acres of bramble land that 
needed planting. This spring we planted 
7,300 conifer seedlings, for which we are to 
receive $20 per acre, or $140, from the ACP. 
By the time the trees were in the ground, 
more than $238 had been invested: $139 for 
a three-man crew to plant them, $86 for the 
trees, and $12 for a man to plow furrows in 
the bottomland for planting. 

This planting was done for three reasons: 
beautification, Christmas trees, and pulp- 
wood. Beauty would take a year, Christmas 
trees 6 years, and pulpwood at least 15 years. 
Because we try not to be too optimistic, we 
count on only two-thirds of the trees surviv- 
ing to maturity or at least to useful size. 
Christmas trees at 6 years of age should 
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bring an average of $1 per tree, if properly 
pruned and shaped. Our hope is to harvest 
about 500 Christmas trees in 6 years, 500 in 
7 years, and 1,500 in 8 years. From these we 
hope to obtain $2,500 in gross income. The 
remaining pines, white, Scotch, red, and 
Virginia, will be left to grow into pulpwood, 
which should produce about 20 cords per 
acre in 15-20 years. The 750 Norway spruce 
will be lifted at about 5 years of age and 
sold alive for house base plants and lawn 
decoration. We hope to harvest 500 for this 
purpose at an average of $3 per tree. Good 
ones will bring $5, but the average will be $3. 
Our spruce should bring us a total of $1,500 
in 5 or 6 years. This market is almost as- 
sured, as there is heavy demand for such 
decorations in our area. 

The pessimists have told us that the 
Christmas tree market will be flooded by the 
time our trees mature. I don’t believe it. 
We'll have competition. Here’s hoping we'll 
have plenty of it by then. Im fact, if we 
had our way, every eroded hillside in Roane 
County would be competing with us in the 
next 6 years. We hope our example will sell 
farmers on planting those barren, nonpro- 
ductive slopes to trees of some kind. We 
hope they will see the wisdom in it by our 
example.. So far as competition is con- 
cerned, however, we don’t worry about it. 
West Virginia is now growing several mil- 
lion Christmias trees, but still two-thirds of 
our annual purchases come from other 
States. 

Our first appraisal was quite like anybody 
else’s. But after a closer look we began to 
consider our acreage as a group of units, 
each having its own personality and char- 
acteristics which had to be considered for 
maximum yield and income. 

For instance, we could slaughter the beech 
and sell it cheaply, because at present there 
is not a great market for it. We think that 
there will be someday, and we can wait. If 
not, we'll have a beautiful squirrel woods, 
and that is worth something. So we’ll thin 
the beech and let it grow. It is fair-sized 
now; it will grow faster in the future. 

When we started a critical analysis of our 
property, we envisioned it as a multiple use 
area in which every possible outlet must be 
considered. Improvement of the stand was 
our first consideration, with the thinnings 
as firewood and possibly pulp. Of course, 
we hoped for some sideline hunting during 
the interim. That was one facet we really 
underestimated. One month after buying 
the area, we jumped a covey of 18 quail and 
2 grouse one morning not 50 feet from the 
road. On opening day of the squirrel sea- 
son, six of us killed 13 squirrels and spotted 
nearly 50 on a 10-acre plot of beech hickory. 
By afternoon we had killed nearly 20. More 
than this, that October day the four visitors, 
whom we didn’t know until then, caught a 
nice string of smallmouth bass and panfish 
from our river. If nothing more, we had 
purchased a really fine hunting and fishing 
area which in itself is rewarding in these 
days of hunting and fishing pressures and 
posted land. 

One of the frustrations of our venture 
came from. our hunter friends. Four of 
them stayed all night in our shack and we 
had to sleep in our car. That wasn’t bad, but 
they also had our stands by the time we got 
into the woods. We forgave them. Next 
day, they had a notion about running us off 
our own property, until they found cut we 
owned it. When we requested that they 
clean up the garbage around the shack be- 
fore they returned to hunting, they all agreed 
nicely. We returned to the woods to hunt. 
Upon our return, our friends were gone but 
the garbage remained. In fact, bottles were 
broken, the shack floor had been used as a 
bathroom, and the place was an unsightly 
mess. 

Walter and I decided that the vandals 
were not typical, so the land remains open 
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to anyone who cares to hunt or fish. After 
all, one doesn’t write about brotherly love 
among landowners and sportsmen for 8 years, 
and then lose his religion at the first in- 
fringement upon his property rights. My 
faith in humanity was dimmed for awhile, 
but I recovered. . 

Watching the squirrels work on hickory 
nuts opened up another aspect of forest own- 
ership which we will investigate to the 
fullest. We have about 300 hickory trees, 
and at least 50 of them produce a heavy crop 
of nuts. These are relatively thin shelled 
shagbark nuts which taste almost like 
pecans. Market possibilities are in doubt at 
present. If, however, there is no demand, 
we will create one. The nuts are just too 
good to waste. 

Walter and I each spent 20 hours remov- 
ing grapevines and suppressing growth from 
3 dozen healthy young walnut trees last fall. 
The trees had seeded in naturally after the 
logging operation 8 years ago. They should 
be producing nuts in 2 or 8 years, which 
we can add to our growing list of possible 
sales. We are cultivating them for the fu- 
ture. They are close to the road and ac- 
cessible, which adds incentive to our project 
of releasing special trees. 

Speaking of nuts, last November we plant- 
ed several hundred Chinese chestnut seeds. 
This spring they came through the ground 
in fine fashion, and we should have several 
hundred seedlings for sale this fall or next 
spring. We hope to use the money to buy 
fertilizer to put on the chestnut trees we 
keep for our orchard. On June 1, 1959, our 
seedlings stood almost a foot high. They 
should be from 2 to 3 feet high this fall. 
The squirrels dug up a few, but that’s part 
of the price you pay for having a multiple- 
use area. We already have a half-dozen 


orders for our young chestnut seedlings this 


fall. 

It is not my claim that I was born with 
any special wisdom about land and trees and 
such. Nor it is my claim that I have any 
great ability to predict the future. In fact 
despite hard work and planning, this whole 
venture may fall flat on its face, but I doubt 
it. My one claim is that I know something 
about land and something about trees, and 
my faith in both is as deeply implanted. as 
the roots of a 300-year-old white oak which 
marks a corner of our land. And I believe 
in my State and in my Nation. There is no 
sounder investment than land and forests. 





Personal Guilt of Communist Dictator 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, in a Sen- 
ate speech last week I tried to point out 
the personal guilt of Communist dictator 
Khrushchev for a series of atrocities 
against the people of Hungary and their 
leaders in the revolt of 1956. 

Today’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald -carries a report of eight addi- 
tional murders to be charged against 
Khrushchev. 

Eight additional murders do not con- 


‘stitute a large entry in the record of one 


who is involved either directly or in- 
directly in the murder of millions. But 
I call‘ it to the attention of the Senate 
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as one more reminder of the kind of man 
we are welcoming to our shores as an 
honored guest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the August 18 
edition of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HuncGary Executes Eicut LInKep To 1956 
REBELLION 

Bupapest, August 17-——Communist Hun- 
gary has executed eight men recently con- 
victed of political crimes, according to an 
unconfirmed report circulating today among 
Western diplomats. 

The report of the executions is the final 
chapter of a secret trial story that has been 


heard in Western circles since last spring. ° 


It has been impossible to verify the reports 
through official sources. 

A Foreign Ministry spokesman would 
neither confirm nor deny the reports of the 
executions. 

The trial rumors never clearly spelled out 
the charges on which the men were sup- 
posedly brought to court. They allegedly 
stemmed from the Hungarian revolt of 1956. 

According to the most persistent reports, 
the men involved were mostly workers from 
Ujpest, an industrial suburb of Budapest. 

Ten were reported sentenced to death in 
the original trial but two of these sentences 
were reduced to life imprisonment in an 
appeal hearing last month. About 15 other 
persons reportedly received prison sentences. 

Sources for the execution reports were 
unable to give any names. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 156 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD an article appearing 
in the Oregon Journal of Portland, Oreg., 
of May 26, 1959, entitled “Dirty River 
Cleanup Job Partly Done.” 

Dmty River CLEANUP Jos ParTLy DONE 

(By Watford Reed) 

Portland residents sighed with pride early 
in 1955 when the city neared completion of 
its $19,000 sewage disposal project. They 
thought the job was done. 

It was as though a football team reached 
its opponents’ 10-yard line, the rooting sec- 
tion sang the school song and the team 
trotted off the field while the opposing team 
kept on playing. 

The job was only partly done. 

With the Columbia River and Portland 
Harbor polluted 97 times above accepted 
standards for swimming, Portland is expos- 
ing its residents and neighbors who water 
ski or use the streams for other purposes to 
the threat of serious illness. . 

A small part of Portland’s woes have 
been inherited. The annexation of Garth- 
wick in 1950 added 300 residents whose sew- 
age still is dumped straight into the Wil- 
lamette. The annexation of the Vermont 
Hillis area added a few hundred, although 
most of the district's sewage is treated by 
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@ plant built before the area joined Port- 
land 


The city’s sewage disposal plant provides 
only primary treatment for the sewage that 
is poured into the Columbia. Primary 
treatment means screening and sedimenta- 
tion, which takes 30 to 35 percent of the 
total organic matter and about 65 percent 
of the suspended matter out of sewage. 

State officials say that henceforth sec- 
ondary treatment will be required of all 
sewage where the effluent is dumped into 
the Willamette. This kind of treatment, 
which depends mainly on the work of bac- 
teria, can remove from 85 to 95 percent of 
the organic matter in sewage, depending on 
the degree of treatment—and almost 100 
percent of the germs. 

Milwaukee, Wis., makes commercial 
fertilizer from its sewage to avoid contami- 
nating Lake Michigan. The sale of the 
fertilizer reduces the cost of treatment to 
the city, although it does not yield an 
overall profit. 

In the case of Portland, sanitary officials 
would be satisfied at present if the city 
would chlorinate effluent dumped into the 
Columbia. 

Nor is Portland the only city on which 
Federal and State authorities are “lowering 
the boom.” The public health service has 
taken steps involving St. Joseph, Mo.; Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Omaha, Nebr., and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; Kansas City, St. Louis, Sioux 
City, Iowa, and others. Most of the cities 
have cooperated. 

In Portland, city officials estimate the cost 
of covering those last 10 yards to the goal 
line at $5 million. They profess to believe 
that the city’s voters would rebel at proposals 
to spend that much more. 

Yet $5 million is slightly more than the 
cost of 1 mile of city freeway, and scores of 
miles of freeway are projected for Portland. 

City officials may be right, however, for 
Portland voters have shown a preference for 
frills that look nice over necessities that are 
not conspicuous. In 1956, for instance, they 
voted down a $5 million proposal to rebuild 
overloaded sewers that already had burst 
and flooded basements. And at the same 
election they joined the rest of the county 
in voting money for a new western approach 
to the Hawthorne bridge. 

City officials believe that the voters were 
against spending money for sewage disposal 
when they killed a $39,500,000 “package” 
plan last November. State officials are con- 
vinced that the voters would have approved 
the $5 million items for sewage disposal if it 
had been on the ballot alone. 

All over the country increasing numbers 
of people are becoming convinced that if 
mankind is going to use nature's gifts, such 
as streams it has a duty to keep them in con- 
dition almost as good in that in which human 
beings first found them. 

And whether the State wins or loses its 
legal action to force Portland to abate pol- 
lution, the issue cannot be delayed much 
longer. 





Harry Golden Pays Tribute to the Late 
Harold Duane Jacobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the Carolina Israelite for August 1959, 
the noted editor and author, Harry 
Golden, has paid tribute to a news- 
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paperman of integrity and ability, the 
late Harold Duane Jacobs of the Balti- 
more Post. All who knew Harold 
Jacobs—as I was privileged to do—re- 
spected his devotion to the cause of the 
fourth estate. He practiced journalism 
as a great profession, and to it he 
brought genuine distinction and credit. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the editorial entitled “Harold 
Duane Jacobs of Grey Rock,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 


torial was ordered to be printed in the’ 


Recorp, as follows: 
Harotp DUANE JACOBS OF GREY RocK 


In 1946, about 4 years after I had founded 
the Carolina Israelite, I received a letter 
from a subscriber who introduced himself 
as Harold Duane Jacobs. He lived in Pikes- 
ville, Md., 20 miles outside of Baltimore. Mr. 
Jacobs ‘said he had been a managing editor 
and closed with, “Boy, what I could have 
done with you if I were still a managing 
ed.” In this business it is not the money. 
You can always borrow a few hundred from 
someone, or exchange postdated checks with 
a friend. What is important is to receive let- 
ters from a@ man like Harold Duane Jacobs 
who tells you you are on the right track. It 
is hard to explain but a letter of this kind 
is like acquiring a partner whose investment 
solves all your financial problems. I am not 
exaggerating. An oldtime professional 
newsman tells you you are making a con- 
tribution to American journalism. That is 
what is important, and you go on. 

Harold Duane Jacobs came to Baltimore in 
the 1920’s. He edited the Baltimore Post. 
He started from scratch. Before he left, the 
Post had a daily circulation.of 90,000. 

Just a few years before the publication of 
my first book, “Only in America,” I met my 
subscriber, Mr. Jacobs for the first time. He 
invited me for a weekend to his home. Mr. 
Jacobs and his wife, the former Ethel Ep- 
stein, gave me a stimulating and gracious 
weekend. The winner was held in my honor 
in the main dining hall of their famous 
colonial estate, Grey Rock. The Governor 
of Maryland came, Federal Judge Sobeloff, 
the mayor of Baltimore, the chief of police, 
and many of the editors and civic leaders of 
that great city. At the head of the table 
sat the grand old master of the American 
essay, Gerald Johnson, who introduced me. 
This was my connection with Harold Duane 
Jacobs, who died a few days ago. 

I mourn his loss, 





Veto of Oil Leasing Bill for Alaska 


Unwarranted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I firmly believe that President Eisen- 


- hower’s veto of H.R. 6940, a bill which 


would have increased the maximum al- 
lowable acreage for oil and gas leasing 
in Alaska from 300,000 acres to 600,000 
acres was ill-advised and uncalled for. 
Alaska’s size, equaling five western 
States, plus the need for incentives to 
bring about exploration of remote areas 
subject to the high costs which prevail 


a 
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1959 
in Alaska, requires an increase from 
300,000 to 600,000 acres. 


The fast that the Department of the 
Interior expresses preference for a pack- 
age bill to increase lease rentals and 
abolish the existing waiver of rentals 
for the second and third year has noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with my bill which 
has been vetoed. Interior’s package plan 
could, in the wisdom of Congress, be put 
into effect regardless of the provisions of 
H.R. 6940. The maximum allowable 
acreage in Alaska has nothing to do with 
rental rates and waivers or nonwaivers 
of rentals. It is admitted that this veto 
will deprive the State of needed income 
by curbing increased leasing at this time, 
but is piously justified on the theory that 
it will be better for the State and the 
Nation in the long run. 

The Interior Department made only a 
meager showing regarding the bill dur- 
ing the House and Senate committee 
hearings, expressing no firm position re- 
garding monopolies, and could not justify 
its proposal that a separate leasing area 
be established for that part of Alaska 
north of the Brooks Range. That this 
is true is evidenced by the favorable re- 
ports made by both the Senate and House 
committees which conducted the hear- 
ings. The House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, of which Iam a mem- 
ber, was unanimous in finding that the 
increased acreage would not be monop- 
olistic and that the legislation would be 
conducive to orderly, yet accelerated de- 
velopment of the oil resources of Alaska. 
The evidence also showed that there was 
no unanimity of opinion within the De- 
partment of the Interior itself, and that 
the opinion expressed by the witness for 
the Department, at the hearings, that 
there should be a separate leasing area 
north of the Brooks Range, was only 
a makeshift. 

The President’s action is a reflection 
of departmental arrogance directed at 
the House and Senate Interior Commit- 
tees —and the Congress of the United 
States—for having the temerity to legis- 
late with a slight variance from the con- 
clusion submitted by the Interior De- 
partment. I consider this veto to be an 
unwarranted overriding of congressional 
discretion and judgment. 





Ninety-Cents-on-the-Buck Come-On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave heretofore granted, I am priv- 
ileged. to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorpd an editorial from the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) News of Sunday, August 9, 
1959, entitled, “90-Cents-on-the-Buck 
Come-On.” This editorial, as its title 
implies, deals with the proposal of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to increase the Federal 
gasoline tax an additional 14% cents per 
gallon, I recommend this editorial to 
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the careful study of every Member of the 


House: 
Nuvery-CENTS-ON-THE-BucK CoME-ON 

The great attraction of the Federal high- 
Way program, now underway, is that Uncle 
Samuel puts up 90 cents of every dollar 
spent on this nationwide project. 

Right now the Federal Government finds 
itself without necessary funds to insure con- 
tinuation of the program. In State after 
State the howls are going up because the 
pinch is being felt or is about to be felt. 
Such highway funds generally are com- 
mitted some time in advance, since highway 
development is a long-time piece of business. 

To provide the needed money to keep up 
this gargantuan program, Mr. Eisenhower 
has asked for a 1%4-cent gasoline tax hike, 
which would put the Federal levy at 4% 
cents. The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has refused to go along with this. 
Instead it recommends a billion-dollar bond 
issue and cutting the annual expenditure 
rate to $600 million next year with a grad- 
uated increase. This would see the sum of 
$2,200 million allocated not until 1969. But 
the Public Works Committee, responsible for 
deciding how far, how fast, is stiffly turning 
down this plan. The Public Works Commit- 
tee wants construction maintained at $2,200 
million a year steadily. 

The Ways and Means Committee proposal 
also would stretch out the construction be- 
yond the 1972 terminal date of the program. 

We have no idea how best to find the 
money, though we see little to recommend 
the Ike-asked gas tax increase. The bond 
issue Ways and Means proposes would be 
paid for by transferring one-fifth of the pres- 
ent 10-percent manufacturers’ new auto ex- 
cise tax from the general fund to bond 
retirement. One-fifth of that tax would 
come to about #250 million a year. Obvi- 
ously we would be paying for the new high- 
ways for some time; that is not necessarily 
bad for they would be used for a long time. 

The entire situation is muddled by the 
fact that the program got going hastily when 
unemployment was up, there were reces- 
sion evidences all about, and the highway 
program seemed a good pump primer. As it 
is, though, we now find ourselves short of 
money and face the question whether we 
want to goin debt more. Our own tendency 
would be to cut the program back. If it 
seems we would be turning our backs on a 
90-percent Federal handout, let us ask our- 
selves whether we ever will stop Federal 
spending in gigantic figures unless we make 
do with something less than the maximum. 
You can’t keep dishing it out at a high rate 
and ever expect to control Federal spending. 





A Man and His Wealth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago, a great American passed 
away. The individual of whom I speak 
is the late Michael L. Benedum, who 
during his lifetime perhaps was respon- 
sible for the discovery of more oil than 
any other man living or dead. He was 
a great humanitarian and philanthropist. 
His love for his native State of West 
Virginia, while evident during his life- 
time, has become all the more evident 
upon the spreading of his last will and 
testament upon the record. 
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That last will and testament is a mon- 
ument to America and all that we seek 
to safeguard here in these great Halls of 
Congress. 

Thomas O’Brien Flynn, the editor of 
the editorial page of the outstanding 
West Virginia paper, the Wheeling In- 
telligencer, has set out in a brief article, 
“A Man and His Wealth,” several para- 
graphs of this great man’s last words 
which I want to include in my remarks 
and respectfully urge my colleagues in 
the House to take a few minutes to read. 
This editorial should confirm to all of us 
here that while our jobs are most difficult 
and trying at times, that as long as 
America has men such as Michael L. 
Benedum,; ours is an easy undertaking: 

A MAN AND His WEALTH 


Those who share the divide-the-wealth 
views of some of our modern social planners 
who would limit the personal acquisition of 
riches either through direct limitation of 
income as proposed by the late President 
Roosevelt or by the imposition of punitive 
taxes or other Government restrictions, 
would do well to read the last will and testa- 
ment of the late Michael L. Benedum. 

In disposing of a fortune estimated at 
$100 million, Mr. Benedum made some ob- 
servations on the subject of property and 
its use which the prophets of a new social 
order might consider with profit. 


“If I could have looked upon my material 
goods as personal property,” wrote Mr. Ben- 
edum, “belonging to me alone, my task 
would have been immeasurably lighter. But 
I have never regarded my possessions in that 
light. Providence gives no fee simple title 
to such possessions. As I have seen it, all 
of the elements of the earth belong to the 
Creator of all things, and He has, as part 
of the divine purposé, distributed them 
unevenly among His children, holding each 
relatively responsible for their wise use and 
disposition. I have always felt that I have 
been only a trustee for such material wealth 
as providence has placed in my hands.” 


Can anybody seriously believe that laws 
or a political system which would have made 
impossible the career of a Mike Benedum 
or a Henry Ford or an Andrew Mellon or a 
John D. Rockefeller or an Andrew Carnegie 
would be in the public interest? Because 
these were wise men who took their respon- 
sibilities seriously, their management and 
disposition brought benefit to untold mil- 
lions. The wealth of others who were not 
so wise or who were succeeded in its man- 
agement by lesser men, has been dissipated. 
In either case, the millionaire’s personal 
use of the wealth he had amassed was rel- 
atively trivial, the benefit to others, directly 
or indirectly, immense The point is that 
under a political system denying these men 
the freedom of action they enjoyed much of 
the wealth which their genius created and 
managed, and which in the last analysis 
went to the benefit of others, never would 
have come into existence, 





Letter to the French Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 6, 1959, a story was published in 
the press that 16 Members of the House 
of Representatives urged the French 
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Government to enter into negotiations 
to end:the Algerian war and my name 
was listed as one of the 16 House Mem- 
bers. I have no knowledge of having 
signed such statement and do not sub- 
scribe to* the views as expressed in that 
statement. 

I have informed the French Ambassa- 
dor that I am not in accord with the 
contents of the statement. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to insert the text of my letter to 
the French Ambassador as follows: 

Avucust 13, 1959. 
His Excellency Mr. Herve ALPHAND, 
Ambassador of France, 
French Embassy, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AmBassaApor: Since writing to 
you on August 4, my attention has been 
called by my good friend Congressman 
EMANUEL CELLER, and also by Mr. Joseph M. 
Levy, that on August 6, 2 days after writing 
to you such letter lauding President de 
Gaulle, I allegedly joined 15 other Congress- 
men in a statement concerning Algeria. 

I have no knowledge of signing such let- 
ter and am unable to check whether my sec- 
retary signed such statement without my 
knowledge, since she is presently away on 
vacation. 

However, since the contents of such 
statement has now been made known to me, 
I wish to state emphatically that I am not 
in accord with its contents since it demon- 
strates interference with the internal and 
domestic policies of our great ally, the 
French Republic. 

I repeat that, regardless of what my feel- 
ings toward France may have been prior to 
President De Gaulle, I am now convinced 
and have been since President de Gaulle 
came into power, that we are dealing with a 
new France, with a united country under 
the splendid leadership of a great friend of 
the United States and a stanch foe of 
communism. 

With warm regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 





County of Los Angeles Board of Super- 
visors Urge Congressional Committee 
To Expedite Approval of Federal Aid 
to Highway Bill, Making Funds Now 
Available for Critically Needed High- 
way Improvements, Dated Tuesday, 
August 11, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I present the text of a 
communication received by me dated 
August 11, 1959, from the Board of 
Supervisors, Los Angeles County, Calif. 
The great 23d district which I represent, 
in this my 13th year of membership in 
this great legislative body, is all located 
geographically within the great county 
of Los Angeles. Hence, my receipt from 
the board of supervisors of this com- 
munication dealing with the very pres- 
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ent and urgent need of Federal aid to 

highways. 

The text of the resolution speaks 
loudly and clearly of the urgency of the 
subject matter regarding the continued 
immediate financing of the federally 
aided highway program. It is to be 
noted that the motion for this resolu- 
tion was proposed by Supervisor Hahn, 
whose supervisorial district geographic- 
ally is located partially within.my con- 
gressional district. 

RESOLUTION URGING Ways AND MEANS COoM- 
MITTEE OF THE U.S. House OF REPRESENTA-~ 
TIVES, AND OTHER COMMITTEES, TO EXPEDITE 
APPROVAL OF FEDERAL AID TO HIGHWAYS BILL 
MAKING FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR CRITICALLY 
NEEDED H1GHWAY IMPROVEMENTS 


On motion of Supervisor Hahn for Super- 
visor Bonelli, unanimously carried, it is 
ordered that the following resolution be and 
the same is hereby adopted: 

“Whereas a stalemate has occurred between 
Congress and the administration regarding 
financing of the Federal highway aid pro- 
gram; and 

“Whereas this stalemate has resulted in a 
halt of all new State highway construction 
in California until the details of financing 
the Federal program are resolved; and 

“Whereas approximately $200 million of 
highway construction in California are af- 
fected by this stalemate, including $90 mil- 
lion in Los Angeles County alone; and 

“Whereas these amounts include in excess 
of $15 million for the Golden State Freeway, 
excess of $5 million for the San Bernardino 
Freeway, excess of $15 million for the San 
Diego Freeway, excess of $14 million for the 
Glendale Freeway, excess of $34 million for 
the Santa Monica Freeway, $250,000 to im- 
prove U.S. 101 Alternate, and $350,000 for 
Palmdale Boulevard: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Los Angeles, That the Ways 
and Means Committee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives and other appropriate con- 
gressional committees be urged to expedite 
approval of the Federal aid to highways bill 
making funds available for the critically 
needed highway improvements in Los 
Angeles County; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Vice President RicHarp Nixon 
and members of the Los Angeles County con- 
gressional delegation urging their support of 
an expeditious settlement and passage of the 
Federal Aid to Highways Act.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, 
true, and correct copy of a resolution which 
was adopted by the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Los Angeles, State of Califor- 
nia, on August 11, 1969, and entered in the 
minutes of said board. 

Harrop J. Ostiy, 
County Clerk of the County of Los 
Angeles, State of California, and ex 
officio Clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors of Said County. 
By Gorpon T. NEsviG, 
Deputy Clerk. 





Walter Lee, Legislative Assistant to the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, To 
Retire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
sorry to learn that Mr. Walter Lee, 
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legislative assistant to the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, will soon retire 
from this position which he has held for 
more than 21 years. 

The name of Walter Lee is synony- 
mous with warm friendship, whole- 
hearted cooperation, and diligent, effec- 
tive work for the committee to which he 
is assigned and for the membership of 
the House as a whole. 

During my public service, I have never 
know a finer more sincere, more devoted, 
more dedicated public servant than Wal- 
ter Lee, and I am profoundly grateful to 
him for his outstanding service and for 
the many instances in which he has per- 
sonally assisted me with my work. He 
has indeed made noteworthy contribu- 
tions to vital work of the Congress. 

I heartily congratulate him and his 
family upon the completion of his mag- 
nificent service and wish for them every 
success and happiness in the future. 
Godspeed and good fortune to our dear, 
able, and esteemed friend, Walter Lee. 





Birmingham, Ala.: A Name and a 
Prophecy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article which appeared in the 
Southern Railway System magazine, 
Ties, for August 1959. The article deals 
with the founding of the city of Bir- 
mingham, the hub of my district and 
also the industrial center of the South- 
eastern States: 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: A NAME AND A PROPHECY 


Better known as the Magic City and the 
City of Destiny, Birmingham, Ala., could 
with equal justice be called the City That 
Grew From a Railroad Crossover. 

The steel capital of the South was incor- 
porated as a city on December 9, 1871. But 
aimost 4 years before. that, while it was 
nothing more than an expanse of flelds and 
swamps, a president of one of Southern’s 
predecessor lines prophetically referred to 
the mineral-rich area in which the city was 
later built as destined to be the Birming- 
ham of America. 

Thé railroad pioneer who made the remark 
was Sam Tate, fourth president of the Mem- 
phis & Charleston Railroad (now South- 
ern’s Memphis division). He foretold not 
only the name but also the city’s future 
growth in an annual report to the M. & C. 
stockholders for the year ended July 1, 1867. 

While his railway was not directly involved 
with the coal and iron fields of north cen- 
tral Alabama, Tate envisioned increased traf- 
fic for his road a connection at 
Decatur with the South and North Alabama 
Railroad (now part of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville) which was to be. built from Decatur 
southward through what is now Birmingham 
to the State capital of Montgomery. 

The location of Birmingham was actually 
determined by the crossing of the South and 
North Alabama and the Alabama and Chat- 
tanooga Railroad (now Southern’s Alabama 
Great Southern) then being completed be- 
tween Chattanooga and Meridian. 
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After the intersecting point of the two roads 
was definitely set about 2 miles east of the 
town of Elyton, a group of businessmen and 
financiers—including Sam Tate—formed the 
Elyton Land Co. and bought a large section 
of land around the proposed crossing. They 
reasoned correctly that transportation was 
the key to the vast underground mineral 
wealth which, though long known, had been 
hardly scratched. 

Particularly fitting for a city built on, by 


‘and with the ingredients of steel, Birming- 


ham began with a steel backbone. The act 
of incorporation defined the city limits as 
“All the territory within 3,000 feet of the Ala- 
bama and Chattanooga Railroad on each side 
of the same extending from 26th Street in 
said city to the eastern boundary of the city 
of Elyton.” (Elyton, which later became a 
part of Birmingham, is sometimes mistak- 
enly referred to as Birmingham’s predeces- 
sor.) 

Today the city named for the seat of iron 
and steel manufacture in England is served 
by nine major railroads (including two divi- 
sions of the Southern). Among its hun- 
dreds of railroad crossovers it would be diffi- 
cult to find the original one from which 
the city grew. But Birmingham, the second 
largest city in the South, has well carried 
out Sam Tate’s prediction in his annual 
message to the Memphis & Charleston stock- 
holders in 1867 when he said, in part: “* * * 
this vast field of mineral wealth * * * will 
open up new sources of wealth and employ- 
ment, that will draw to it millions of cap- 
ital, and an immense population of indus- 
trious and enterprising citizens for its de- 
velopment.” 





Not Our Friend, Just Our Guest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the country’s outstanding Polish lan- 
guage newspapers is Obywatel Amery- 
kanski, the American Citizen. On Au- 
gust 13, 1959, the American Citizen pub- 
lished a front-page editorial entitled 
“Not Our Friend, Just Our Guest,” which 
discusses the forthcoming visit of Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev to the United 
States. . 

In view of the multitude of reasons 
which the Polish people have for their 
distrust and hatred of Soviet commu- 
nism, reasons which are shared by other 
Eastern European peoples who have also 
suffered from Soviet domination and 
tyranny, I commend this editorial to our 
colleagues as a most significant example 
of sound commonsense, great restraint, 
and an impressive ability to understand 
the real issues involved in the visit. 

At the time President Eisenhower in- 
vited the Soviet Premier, I commented in 
response to a newspaperman’s question 
that “we do not propose to honor 
Khrushchev, we propose to inform him.” 
This same distinction, I believe, is ad- 
mirably set forth in American Citizen’s 
editorial. 

Since the American Citizen editorial 
contains such a wealth of wisdom and 
good judgment, it should be allowed to 
speak for itself, 
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The editorial follows: 
Nor Our FRIEND, Just Our GUEST 


The Presidential invitation to Nikita 
Khrushchev to visit America presents many 
problems with as many overtones. Crushing 
Poland’s freedom, the brutal extermination 
of Hungary’s brave fight for freedom, the 
violent eruption in Korea, the repeated 
Communist threats to the whole world, the 
lies and double talk of Soviet diplomacy—are 
only a few of the problems that immediately 
arise in dealing with any Communist. 

The whole hydra-headed history of com- 
munism comes to the surface with every 
Communist meeting. 

However, President Eisenhower's invita- 
tion to Premier Khrushchev is the act of the 
head of the free world to try to maintain 
peace and to save the world from total 
annihilation by war. 

Most of us will have to exercise great re- 
straint when Khrushchev visits America. 
But this we owe to the Président, to man’s 
eternal hope for peace, and to the constant 
search we must maintain for a solution of 
the wide differences between free peoples 
and the Communists. 

Every avenue must be explored for the 
search for a stable peace. The President 
must be encouraged in this search. 

Americans have learned the hard way that 
the Communist only understands one 
thing—strength. For that reason, we will 
always have to be armed to the teeth so long 
as communism exists, whether in Russia, 
China, or any place else, for that matter. 
The President may pacify Khrushchev, show- 
ing him the road to peace, but the virus of 
communism has already been implanted in 
another potential giant—Communist China, 
So, even if the world could miraculously ex- 
pect peace from Communist Russia, it still 
has to face the virulent virus that has been 
implanted in China. 

The free world, if it is to remain free, must 
remain strong. We can never let our guard 
down, even in our search for peace. 

The face-to-face meeting between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Khrushchev may ease 
many tensions. For that reason alone it 
should be encouraged. For some, it may be 
@ complete waste of time, accomplishing 
nothing. For others, it may be the begin- 
ning of negotiations; for others still it may 
mean the real hope for a lasting peace. 

The grim reality of history tells us that 
a ve of these will be accomplished by the 
v 

One thing will happen, however, the Rus- 
sian dictator will be able to talk about the 
kind of peace the Americans expect. This 
he will not only hear from the President, 
but he will hear it from the American people, 
too. 
We do not want a peace that will make 
Russia strong and us weak; that will allow 
Russia to gobble up Europe and Asia, isolat- 
ing us in the narrow rim of our own freedom. 
We do not want a peace that would place 
communism at our back door in South Amer- 
ica. 

We want a peace that the free world can 
live in, move in, breath in without fear and 
with self-respect. 

Mr. Khrushchev will learn that we want to 
keep the door open to peace, even have it 
ajarred more. But we do not want appease- 
ment for peace, capitulation of our. ideals 
and love for freedom for peace, that we have 
solemn obligations to ourselves and the free 
world that we will not trade for peace. 

Mr. Khrushchey will learn that we have 
many weaknesses as free individuals, but 
that as a Nation we are strong and deter- 
mined to stay that way. 

The Communist game has been played out. 
We have learned too much from the brutal 
lessons of our recent history to be fooled 
again, again, and again. It’s time for Mr. 
Khrushchev to learn this, too. 
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For the moment, therefore, we should sub- 
due our feelings of the past and be ready to 
treat him as the head of a state who has 
been invited to visit us by the head of our 
Nation. He may not be our friend, but he is 
our guest and our conduct should be gov- 
erned accordingly. He has yet to prove that 
he is our friend—only deeds can prove that. 





Schenectady (N.Y.) Little League Base- 
ball Team Once Again New York State 
Champions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
becoming almost a habit, and I may say 
a very pleasant habit, for me to rise to 
point out to my colleagues in the House 
the fact that another baseball team from 
my district has been accorded outstand- 
ing honors. Only the other day I 
pointed out to the Members of the House 
that the Babe Ruth All-Star team from 
Johnstown, N.Y., had been declared the 
winners of the New York State Babe 
Ruth League championship tournament. 
Today it is my pleasant duty to advise 
the Members of this House that the 
Schenectady Little League All-Stars 
from my home city of Schenectady have 
clinched the New York State Little 
League championship and move on, on 
Thursday, to the regional games sched- 
uled to be played at the Hy Turkin Me- 
morial Field, Staten Island, at 3:30 p.m. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why we 
develop such excellent baseball teams in 
the 32d Congressional District is that our 
district, as I have frequently mentioned, 
includes the home of our great national 
game, Cooperstown, N.Y., where the na- 
tional baseball Hall of Fame and Me- 
morial are located. 

The Schenectady Little League team 
carries on this year, Mr. Speaker, in a 
great tradition. The Schenectady team 
in 1954 won the Little League World 
Series, and I am confident that this 
year’s team will make an equally excel- 
lent showing. - 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include a news article from the Schenec- 
tady (N.Y.) Union-Star of Monday, 
August 17, describing the game in which 
the Schenectady team won the State 
championship: 

STATE CHAMPS, SCHENECTADY LITTLE LEAGUERS, 
HEAD FOR REGIONALS 


(By Larry Serrell) 

PouGHKEEPsI£, August 17-—-The Schnec- 
tady Little League All-Stars, New York State 
champions via a 4-1 victory over Elmont, 
Long Island, Saturday, make their regional 
bow Thursday afternoon at 3:30 on Hy 
Turkin Memorial Field, Staten Island, 
against the Barry, Vt., versus Brockton, Mass., 
winners, the latter contest being played to- 
night at Franklin, Mass. 

In the regional openg at 1:30, Suburban 
Chester, Pa., goes against the East Ruther- 
ford, N.J.-Bridgeport, Conn., victor. Re- 
gional competition is one step away from 
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the Little League World Series at Williams- 
port, Pa. There, representatives from the 
Pacific, Europe, Canada, Latin America and 
the north, east, south and western portions 
of the United States will open the new Little 
League Stadium. Should Schnectady take 
the regionals they will meet Canada or Latin 
America, minus Mexico City, which recently 
was: disqualified after being national cham- 
pions for 2 consecutive years. 

Billy Neidel was the mound winner in 
Schenectady’s victory over Elmont. The 
righthander worked five and one-third in- 
nings, allowed three hits, walked one and 
fanned six. He pitched one-hit ball over 
the first five frames. 

First Baseman Mike McGarry turned 
pitcher in the sixth inning with the tying 
run at the plate and one out. He struck 
out Jimmy Smith then got Tom Reilly on a 
soft fly to Stan Stringham at second base 
to end the game. McGarry has yet to give 
up a hit, run, or walk in all-star play. 

Schenectady faced its toughest mound op- 
ponent since it beat Bellevue’s Dick Pidgeon, 
1-0, in the first game of the section 12 play- 
offs in the person of Elmont’s Smith. The 
lanky right-handed curve baller set a per- 
sonal record for walks, five in the contest, 
and couldn't get needed support in the 
Schenectady second. He already had thrown 
two ali-star no-hitters this year. 

Elmont drew first blood in the top of the 
second when Reilly was safe on Stringham’s 
error at second. Jack Brink cracked a 
single to center that DiNola let go through 
his legs, Reilly scoring. Neidel settled down 
and ended the inning by striking out Neil 
Silver, Ed Schunk, and Tom Fagan. 

The winners came back with three in their 
half of the frame. Doug Wilkins got on 
through an infield single, went to second 
on Russ Moskal’s sacrifice and third on Bill 
Jahnel’s grounder to the shortstop. Tom 
Piotrowski bounced a ground-rule double 
over the right field fence to bring Wilkins 
across. Neidel sent what could be considered 
the winning run home on a single, then 
went to second on the throw and third on 
a wild pitch. 

An error, a safe bunt, and a hit batsman 
loaded the bases in the fourth inning for 
Schnectady. Tom Wood brought the last 
run home on an infield grounder. 

Elmont’s threat in the sixth developed 
after one out. Tommy Pugh walked and 
Paul McGarry singled him to _ second. 
That’s where McGarry came in and Schnec- 
tady left for Staten Island. 


Labor Begins To See 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an editorial 
in the New York Mirror, under date of 
August 18, under the caption “Labor Be- 
gins To See.” 

The editorial is a flat endorsement of 
the idea that we need more protection 
for American industries and American 
jobs. 

The editorial follows: 

Lapor Befitms To Sere 

Organized labor has, in a large measure, 

in recent years, been responsible for sup- 
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porting the Rooseveltian policy of reciprocal 
trade agreements which have worked out so 
disadvantageously to the United States. 

Already one effect of these treaties is that 
last year as many automobiles were imported 
as exported and the United States is im- 
porting such a product as steel. 

The real sufferer from these treaties, 
agreements, quotas, exchange arrangements, 
etc., is the American worker. 

For many years, conservatives have been 
cautioning labor that they have embarked 
on a dangerous course when they supported 
political measures disadvantageous to them. 
But having adopted labor internationalism, 
they would not retreat. 

However, some unions are beginning to 
realize their peril. What they call imports 
from sweatshop countries have always been 
coming in from the same sweatshop countries. 
The only difference was that during the war 
and the early postwar years, businessmen 
were afraid to go to those countries, invest 
American capital in them, and then ship the 
goods back here to compete with the Ameri- 
can worker, who generally lost out. 

It is interesting to note that the great free 
trade unions, the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union; the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; the United Hatters, Cap 
& Millinery Workers International, and the 
Textile Workers are leading in this recon- 
sideration of a policy that has always been 
disadvantageous to the American worker. 

A few points need to be made concerning 
this: 

1. Most mass production work can be done 
as efficiently by low-wage workers as by high- 
wage workers. Therefore, unless the high- 
wage worker is in some manner protected, he 
will outprice himself; 

2. In the semiskilled industries, the ability 
and efficiency of the workers play a small 
part in the total product; the bigger part is 
contributed by the machine which can be 
operated as well by less efficient workers, thus 
making the product cheaper to sell in the 
American market; 

3. Since the Roosevelt regime everything 
has been done to make the phrase “Buy 
American” unpopular, with the result that 
Americans buy what is made in Hong Kong 
or Japan or Czechoslovakia as readily as they 
buy American goods. 

It is nonsense for American unions to be- 
lieve that they can solve this problem by 
stimulating campaigns in other countries to 
increase wages there. They will be told to 
mind their own business. Not all standards 
of living are the same and not all people ap- 
prove of the American standard of living 
which includes many inflationary factors. 

The soundest protection against the dump- 
tng of cheap goods into the world’s greatest 
market.is a protective tariff—and it would be 
startling, but it is foreseeable, that Ameri- 
can labor will come to that. 





A Symbol of Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. ‘TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the publish- 
er of the Philadelphia Jewish Times, 
Mrs. Esther Klein, raised.a very interest- 
ing question in her weekly editorial of 
August 14, 1959, concerning the effect 
which the proposed visit of the Soviet 
leader may have on-our people. She asks 
whether the invitation will aid or deter 
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the world peace which we are seeking. Is 
the invitation to the leader of Soviet 
Russia a boost to his position in the 
world, as well as to the Communist phi- 


losophy? 

Mrs. Klein’s questions are searching, 
her position on the subject is good food 
for thought, and I hope her editorial, 
which appears below, will be read and 
seriously considered: 

THE PUBLISHER SPEAKS 
(By Esther Klein) 


Nikita Khrushchev has accomplished ‘his 
aim. He has been invited to the United 
States. He is being hailed as a symbol of 
peace. 

This belligerent bully, whose entire career 
has been indicative of cruel and barbarous 
treatment, in a few short hours, has become 
the saviour of world peace. In a startling 
new diplomacy he has achieved an open door 
to our choicest American citadels. 

In a carefully planned dramatic vehicle, 
Khrushchey emerged the hero rather than 
the villain he has enacted before the world 
for years. Nixon’s tour of Russia with.a bar- 
rage of brilliant American newspaper men 
and women, radio commentators, and tele- 
vision experts, obtained a million-dollar pub- 
licity campaign for Khrushchev. 

All the horrors of the Hungarian debacle, 
the Tibet betrayal, and the vicious Soviet 
colonization as well as desperate state of the 
vast Russian population, were lost in the 
benign hospitality extended with fanfare to 
our American delegation. Each day of the 
tour was fraught with incidents to arouse 
publicity for the hosts. 

It wasn’t surprising that the Soviet leader, 
whose personal travels have been concen- 
trated on Soviet territory or in countries 
behind or within the Iron Curtain, should 
seek an invitation to the United States. He 
obtained the invitation simultaneously with 
the conclusion of our allies meeting in 
Geneva. He was ready with his acceptance 
and also specified the cities he wished to 
visit. He had contrived to get firsthand in- 
spection of certain American metropolitan 
centers. 

Our gullible State Department thought a 
coup had been accomplished by getting 
Khrushchev here but it was a carefully con- 
trived Soviet plan. It is beyond my com- 
prehension that our American leaders are 
rejoicing that this new exchange of visits 
will bring about world peace. Is this plan 
of “you entertain us and we'll have you 
back” the straw of hope to prevent the world 
from drowning in another flood, this time in- 
duced by nuclear weapons? 

When Khrushchev announced the cities for 
his tour, there was no mention of Philadel- 
phia, the cradle of American liberty. He 
had no desire to touch the Liberty Bell, the 
symbol of freedom that brought our country 
into the world as a democracy. He has no 
reverence for the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that inspired the freedom-loving col- 
onists to rebel against a cruel and vicious 
monarch. 

What effect has the proposed Soviet lead- 
er’s visit had so far on our people? ‘They are 
being lulled into complacency. Now that the 
American and Soviet rulers are becoming 
buddy buddy there will be no war, certainly 
the cold war is of the past. Look at the effect 
on our stock market. Defense stocks which 
had been zooming are down. The stock 
market is the criterion to indicate the re- 
laxed status of our people. 

Forgotten are Khrushchev edicts opposing 
religion, the threatened destruction of the 
Jewish and Catholic faiths in the vast Soviet 
territory. Forgotten also was the opportu- 
nity for the American delegation to attend 
services during the tour. There was no men- 
tion of the officials or the attending press 
stepping within the holy confines of the 
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1959 
cathedral or the synagogue. This was the 
golden occasion to emphasize a great Amer- 
ican privilege, freedom of religion. 

Khrushchev’s often repeated prediction 
that our grandchildren in the United States 
will live under communisim, was frequently 
reiterated during his talks with Nrxon. Hav- 
ing this shocking statement made 5,000 
miles away in the confines of Soviet Russia 
strikes terror to our hearts. Giving this 
conniving world leader the opportunity to 
come here and repeat it constantly te our 
American citizenry is a deplorable situation. 

When Khrushchev and company arrive, he 
will achieve his international objective of 
spreading communism at the invitation of 
the greatest democracy in the world. Could 
such an aggressive act aid or deter the world 
peace that we are seeking? 





The Khrushchev-Eisenhower Visits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, - on 
August 7, 1959, Mr. Frank H. Bartholo- 
mew, president of the United Press In- 
ternational, spoke to the Commonwealth 
Club of California in San Francisco; and 
I am sure excerpts from his very able 
presentation will be of interest to every- 
one: ? 

“We SEEM SUSCEPTIBLE TO ANY OLIVE 

BrancH,” Says BaRTHOLOMEW, BUT SEES 

Hope IN KHRUSHCHEV-IKE VISITS 


(Address by Frank H. Bartholomew, presi- 

dent, United Press International) 

At Geneva, I could not but be impressed 
by the attitude of the Swiss nation. They 
have escaped two world wars; haye had, I 
think, no war in 500 years. 

This is not because of any deals, but be- 
cause they apparently are ready at all times 
to defend themselves. 

They have one of the largest standing 
armies in Europe; my impression is the 
largest. 

Friends of all, they have no intention of 
dropping their guard. 

Contrast this with the emotional attitude 
of our own people. We are wont to think of 
the Latins as being emotional, but we our- 
selves are subject to gigantic swings of pop- 
ular feeling. 

We seem to be susceptible to anyone who 
extends an olive branch. 

This was illustrated in Korea after World 
War II, when, in a seeming calm, we with- 
drew General Hodges and his three divisions, 
The vacuum was almost immediately filled 
by Communist invaders from the north. 

Russia wanted a Geneva conference, in; 
sisted on it, got it, and then set about pre} 
venting one single facet of accomplishment, 

We Americans usually credit the Russians 
with deviousness; with following a policy line 
so deep we cannot understand it. I’m begin- 
ning to wonder if they don’t baffie themselves 
as much as the rest of the world! 

I talked with Secretary Herter at the end 
of the third day. He said he expected no 
accomplishments, had not been optimistic 
beforehand, and therefore was not disap- 
pointed. 

I was in Berlin the day the Russian ulti- 
matum expired. Khrushchev had launched 
the crisis by giving us 6 months to pull out 
of Berlin. s 
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INTERVIEWED ULBRICHT 


On the day the ultimatum expired, I had 
asked for an interview with the chief of the 
Communist Party of East Germany, Walter 
Ulbricht. 

On the way we passed Hitler’s bunker, 
under an upended slab of concrete which 
was sort of a memorial to Hitler and all he 
stood for. In East Berlin we went through 
block after block of ruins. 

The gloom and darkness of the head- 
quarters building seemed to express the 
drabness of communism. We were escorted 
down a long corridor, crisscrossed every 10 
feet by neon lights, but only 1 of 12 was 
lighted. 

Ulbricht may loom large in world events 
to comhe. He is an odd little man and could 
be extremely dangerous. 

Ulbricht was a colonel in the Russian 
army of occupation. A German, he lived in 
Russia so long he speaks German with a 
Russian accent. 

COULD BE DANGEROUS 


There is no question that Khrushchev 
thought he had-hit upon the perfect device 
for blackmailing the West out of Berlin by 
turning it over to East Germany. 

This does not mean any real government, 
but an organization that remains in power 
only because of the nearness of the Red 
army. It could not stand an election or a 
plebiscite. 

TOOK IT SERIOUSLY 

While Khrushchev may have looked upon 
his ultimatum as a means of biackmailing 
the West, Ulbricht took it seriously. 

I have no doubt that he pressures Khru- 
shchev at every opportunity to bring about 
the removal of the West. Unquestionably 
he opposes the suggestion of a 2-year exten- 
sion because he cannot survive 2 years. 

West Berlin was formerly a suburb which 
has been converted into a metropolis. East 
Berlin was the main city. The contrast is 
embarrassing to the Communists of East 
Germany. 

MILES OF NEW APARTMENTS 

Anyone can go from East to West Berlin 
and see what capitalism has done for West 
Berlin. The control is not on casual visits 
but on the families who remain. 


First impression of Moscow was of the 


large airport and cavernous concrete build- 
ings. We traveled a bumpy concrete road 
into the city. 

On every side were mile after mile of 
new apartment buildings just completed or 
under construction. There is nothing like it 
in the world. 

I was told the engineering and architec- 
ture was good, but the construction workers 
were not up to the design. Plaster was off 
the walls, floors buckled. But the apart- 
ments are occupied, with up to four in 
a single room. 

Moscow has jumped from 1.5 million to 5 
million inhabitants in a brief time. There- 
fore traffic into the city has been cut off. No 
housing permits are issued, and the migra- 
tion is stopped. 

I expected to see a drab city, but not so. 
They are doing a lot to beautify it. Build- 
ings have been taken out and shade trees 
planted. 

The people are too well fed. With the lift- 
ing of food rations, they eat too much and 
are too fat. ; 

But they are badly clothed. None of the 
women are chic, and they don’t seem to care 
too much. Yet when a beauty parlor was 
proposed at-the U.S. exhibit, exhibitors were 
advised it would create a riot beyond the 
ability of the police to cope. 

SHORTENED COURSES 


The minister of education told me they 
had to shorten courses to accommodate the 
thousands and thousands of youngsters de- 
siring an education. 
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Until recently, apparently, any Russian 
could have the equivalent of a college edu- 
cation and become a doctor or scientist, but 
now they have had to divert two-thirds of 
the students into the factories at the equiv- 
alent of a high-school education. 

There is nothing in Moscow to evidence 
that the Russian people have been condi- 
tioned for a war. In all Moscow there is not 
an air-raid shelter or a siren. They have 
never had an air-raid drill. 

The papers are filled with the achieve- 
ments of the 7-year plan—people are urged 
to help fulfill the 7-year plan, and the Gov- 
ernment will undertake to see that the Wes- 
tern warmongers do not attack. 

Khrushchev seems to have bet on his abil- 
ity to guarantee peace, 

This must mean a dual policy: one of 
peace at home and one of threats and bluff 
for export—bluff, except for the fact that 
they do have atomic weapons. 

I am personally convinced the Russian peo- 
ple would be the most surprised in the 
world if they found themselves in a war 
today. 

NO DAMAGE, SOME GOOD? 


My own conclusion is that no damage and 
some positive good may come from the ex- 
change of visits between Khrushchev and 
Eisenhower. Bill Knowland, and Adm. 
Charles M. Cooke, whom I profoundly re- 
spect, disagree. 

7 ” . o * 

If we don’t drop our guard, I think the 
effect of Eisenhower’s personality on the 
Russian people—his warmth and sincerity 
will far outweigh any Russian gain. 

The fall of 1959 holds improved hope for 
peace. These are precarious times, times of 
great tensions, but let us, in the shadow of 
Theodore Roosevelt, walk softly but carry a 
big stick. 


ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 


Question (L. B. Worthington) : “Will Nixon 
visit result in any lasting improvement?” 

Answer: “Yes. Most valuable result was to 
force Soviet papers and radio to carry large 
portions of what he said. This is the first 
time Russians ever heard anything like that.” 

Question: “Did Nixon get through to Rus- 
sian people?” 

Answer: “Large sections were in Pravda 
and Isvestia, which have tremendous circu- 
lations. Chances are a good deal got 
through.” 

Question: “How were newsmen who ac- 
companied Nrxon selected?” 

Answer: “For the wire services, generally 
on their knowledge of Nrxon and ability to 
get the news out (very important for a for- 
eign correspondent). Normally in Russia a 
correspondent must write in quadruplicate; 
he gets back the fourth carbon showing how 
his dispatch was censored. Some say, dele- 
tions are made to change the context; others 
that additional deletions are made. Some 
stories never get through.” 

Question (Hilary H. Crawford) : If Russians 
cut our corridor to West Berlin, why not get 
allies to close Dardanelles and back them to 
limit?” 

Answer: “Put my name on that and send 
it to Pentagon. If we’d do more to take the 
initiative rather than counter or defend, 
there’d be better balance.” 

Question (Mike Ranney): 
shortage?” 

Answer: “Sto: e of technicians very evi- 
dent. People were busy.” 

Question: “Herter?” 

Answer: “I had felt his nomination was 
half-hearted. Now I think he has great 
moral strength and willpower; won’t be 
pushed around. He may go down in history 
as a great American statesman.” 


“Manpower 





41Former commander, 7th Fleet, who ad- 
dressed club last Sept. 26. 
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U.S. Passport Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Representative Joun V. 
Linpsay, of New York, appeared today 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and presented an excellent state- 
ment on proposed U.S. passport legisla- 
tion. Many bills have been filed to 
limit the travel of certain U.S. citizens 
abroad, whose travel and activities 
might be detrimental to the security and 
basic foreign policies of the United 
States. 

Congressman Linpsay is well qualified 
to appear as an expert witness on pass- 
port legislation because of his top-level 
legal background and experience. He 
has served from 1955 to 1957 as execu- 
tive assistant to the Attorney General 
of the United States. Mr. Linpsay is a 
graduate of the Yale-Law School and 
as an outstanding attorney, is admitted 
to the New York bar, the bar of US. 
Supreme Court, and the District of 
Columbia bar. 

Mr. Lirypsay is a member of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New 
York, the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion, and the American Bar Association. 
Mr. Linpsay is making a fine record as 
a Member of the 86th Congress. 

I am submitting this material for my 
colleagues in the Congress as well as the 
people of the United States so that these 
views can be carefully considered in 
working out the constitutional basis, 
and the correct legal method in obtain- 
ing good legislation in this important 
field of passport authorization and is- 
suance. 


The above mentioned follows: 
U.S. Passport LEGISLATION 


(Statement of U.S. Representative Jonn V. 
Lrnpsar of New York before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Tuesday, Au- 
gust 18, 1959) 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the op- 
portunity to appearing before this distin- 
guished committee. I share your concern, 
and that of the Department of State whose 
representatives have already testified, over 
the absence of legislation, consistent with 
the decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
Kent, Briehl, and Dayton cases, to authorize 
the Secretary of State to exercise some meas- 
ure of discretion in the issuance of passports. 
Iam aware as we all are, that the matter of 
passports and their issuance, is necessarily 
an aspect of the conduct of foreign affairs, 
and in that sense, bears upon national and 
international security. 


But in approaching the problem of devis- 
ing legislation, I start with the premise that 
we are dealing here with a constitutional 
right. I am in firm agreement with the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the Kent, 
Brieh!, and Dayton cases. While not de- 
ciding those cases on constitutional grounds, 
the Court nevertheless stated that ‘the right 
to travel is part of the liberty of which a 
citizen cannot be deprived without the due 
process of law of the fifth amendment.” I 
agree wholeheartedly with that statement. 
I believe also that the right to travel is con- 
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joint with and part of the first amendment— 
freedom of speech and assembly. I believe 
it to be the duty of this committee to study 
the substance of the right to travel with 
great care, realizing that any measures re~ 
stricting this right are certain to be tested 
im the courts sooner or later—probably 
sooner. And I am particularly disturbed by 
what I feel are constitutional inadequacies 
in the legislation endorsed to you by the 
Department of State. 

What is the right to travel? In my book 
it is one of the most fundamental liberties 
that we have. The Supreme Court tells us 
that it is “part of the liberty protected by 
the due process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment.” ‘The Solicitor General of the United 
States conceded as much in his argument be- 
fore the Court in Kent and Dayton. But, as 
I stated at the outset, I would suggest also 
that itis a part of the first amendment. Of 
all the freedoms that we have, the one I 
should most hate to lose is freedom of speech. 
Speech is communication, and communica- 
tion in this modern day is impossible with- 
out locomotion. Speech is meaningless un- 
less thought of in the context of the physi- 
cal and social aspects of human existence. 

Constitutional sources strongly suggest 
that early Americans recognized a freedom 
to move beyond national frontiers. How- 
ever uncertain its basis may have been, how- 
ever unclear its limitations, the English 
recognized that freedom long before they 
crossed the Atlantic. The people of the Col- 
onies, moreover, evidently took the freedom 
for granted; witness the constant movement 
between Colonies and to the West. That 
may explain why the freedom was not more 
clearly recognized in writing. The Declara- 
tion of Independence goes no further than 
to list as a grievance the restrictions which 
George the Third placed upon emigration. 
The Articles of Confederation merely guar- 
anteed free movement between different 
colonies, though the Colonies, not yet joined 
in a more perfect union, were more like for- 
eign countries to each other than the United 
States are today. Perhaps the most direct 
documentary evidence is to be found in the 
Pennsylvania Constitution of 1790 which de- 
clared “that emigration from the State shall 
not be prohibited.” 

These sources, taken together, and viewed 
in the light of the ninth amendment, war- 
rant the assumption that omission of the 
words “right to travel,” was not intended to 
eliminate the right. Nor is the omission in- 
consistent with a specific intention to in- 
clude the right in free speech. The Con- 
stitution was designed to guide the United 
States for an indefinite period of time. It 
would have been impossible to enumerate 
the variety of ways in which free speech 
might be abridged—-and the framers recog- 
nized this in the generality of the first 
amendment’s language. 

The specific problem your committee 
must wrestle with, Mr. Chairman, is that of 
finding a constitutional way of preventing 
hard-core, dedicated Communists from 
abusing the travel right by actively striving 
against our most supreme national interests. 

Now let me make it absolutely clear that 
we are not here talking about anyone who 
is under indictment for the commission of 
any crime, or is under restraining order of 
any kind by any court, or has been stripped 
of any right or liberty by due process of law. 
As to these, we all agree that the right to 
travel ought to be, and can constitutionally 
be, curtailed. The nonindicted, non-court- 
xestrained Communist present a more diffi- 
cult case. There may well be risks inherent 
in allowing a member of the Communist 
Party, or one identified as such by our in- 
telligence units, free exit from our shores to 
‘travel abroad. But it is necessary to point 
out that this is true when Communists 
‘travel from Chicago to New York or from 
New York to the Bahamas, or from Dallas to 
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Mexico, or from San Francisco to Buenos 
Aires or to any other South American coun- 
try, none of which places requires a passport 
for exit or entry. It should be pointed out 
also that under the McCarran-Walter Act we 
are required to deport alien members of the 
Communist Party and we go te elaborate 
efforts to secure their removal after they 
have been traveling freely in this country 
for years. Well and good enough. Yet under 
our passport procedures, until the Supreme 
Court decided otherwise, we have insisted 
that it is essential to the national security 
to keep citizen members of the con- 
fined to our shores. The point is that there 
could possibly be something wrong with our 
reasoning; and when we are dealing with 
limitations on constitutional rights it is im- 
portant that our reasoning be compelling 
and logical. You must consider whether the 
bills before you will in fact accomplish their 
purpose of confining trained subversives to 
these shores. You must remember, also, 
that the President has in the past stressed 
the importance of taking every reasonable 
step that will facilitate international travel 
and exchange, e.g., the abolition of the re- 
quirement of finger printing for transients 
through, and temporary visitors to, this 
country. 

I do not differ to widely in substance from 
the position taken by the administration, as 
presented by the State Department through 
its spokesman, Mr. Hanes in his testimony 
here. Ishall come to the differences shortly, 
and although seemingly small, they are im- 
portant ones. I do differ widely in em- 
phasis. I would emphasize the obligation 
of the Department of State—for that matter, 
of every executive department—to scrupu- 
lously avoid to the greatest extent possible 
any intrusion on the precious rights of 
American citizens. The right to travel, al- 
though it has been around a long while, is 
just beginning to be articulated. We must 
be careful not to let a cavalier approach 
lead us to legislative decisions which the 
courts may undo, and quite properly so. 

I agree with the State Department that it 
is indeed fundamental that the liberty guar- 
anteed by the Constitution is not absolute. 
“Civil liberties,” says the Supreme Court 
“imply the existence of an organized society 
maintaining public order without which 
liberty itself would be lost in the excesses 
of unrestrained abuses.” Freedom to travel, 
like other liberties, is subject to reasonable 
regulation and control in the interests of the 
public welfare. I am not sure that it is 
possible to draw up absolutely fixed rules 
which will in advance strike a proper balance 
which will meet the exigencies of every case, 
protect the public interest, and yet stay 
within constitutional limitations. Circum- 
stances and the times vary and “due process 
of law has never been a term of fixed and 
invariable content.” But let’s make sure 
we don’t “throw out the baby with the bath.” 
I should like therefore to restate what I 
believe to be the-guideposts which should 
guide the Congress in its consideration of 
this subject: 

First, the right to travel—to communi- 
cate—is a constitutionally protected right 
which may not be abrogated by the State ex- 
cept under the general war power, which 
normally may be invoked only in time of 
extreme emergency, usually involving armed 
conflict between nations. The right is a 
concomitant of, and conjoint with, the first 
amendment of the Constitution. A denial 
of a passport therefore, may result in viola- 
tions of both the fifth and first amendments. 

Second, neither the right of the citizen 
to Rave issued, nor the right of the Secre- 
tary of State to deny issuance of, a passport 
is an absolute right. 

Third, a general standard under which 
the Secretary of State is authorized to deny 
the issuance of a passport whenever he finds 
that its issuance would be contrary to the 

















































































national welfare, safety or security, or other- 
wise be prejudicial to the interests of the 
United States is too indefinite a standard 
when applied to a right as firmly grounded 
among our basic liberties as is freedom of 
speech and assembly. In the past we have 
too often seen examples of executive arbi- 
trariness under the umbrella of the national 
security and the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions. 

Fourth, a refusal to issue a passport may 
not rest upon confidential undisclosed in- 
formation, under a blanket, unlimited au- 
thority to use the same. Such a refusal 
would, in all probability, be a denial of due 
process of law under the fifth amendment. 
The authority to use confidential informa- 
tion in the administrative process, under 
imprecise standards, coupled with the power 
to delegate authority to subordinates, and 
without full judicial review, can result in a 
breeding ground of arbitrariness in the 
course of which innocent people may, and 
undoubtedly will, suffer. 

You will note that I have spoken here of 
blanket, unlimited authority to use confi- 
dential information. There may be room 
for an exception to cover the hard core Com- 
munist case, under which the Secretary of 
State or the Under Secretary, personally, will 
certify, first, that disclosure will expose a 
“double” or “buried” agent of tested and 
known reliability; second, that such expo- 
sure will be prejudicial to the national in- 
terests, and third, that the case may not be 
decided without resort to such evidence. But 
even then, full access to the evidence in 
question should be given upon judicial re- 
view to the court, under seal, for examina- 
tion by the court in camera. 

Thus the two important points of differ- 
ence between the Department of State’s 
views and mine are (1) I would permit con- 
fidential information to be used only upon 
certification at the highest level of its spe- 
cial necessity, and (2) I would require that 
the whole of the confidential information 
be laid under seal before the reviewing judge 
in chambers. In my judgment, anything 
less might violate the due process require- 
ment of the fifth amendment. 

Turning then to the bills before this com- 
mittee, to the extent that time has permit- 
ted me to review them, I believe that H.R. 
7006, which the State Department has en- 
dorsed, is lacking in the necessary proce- 
dural safeguards of a constitutional right. 
Since H.R, 2468 contains no review provi- 
sion at all, it seems deficient in this respect, 


as well as in the others enumerated by the™ 


Department. Nor does H.R. 5455 provide 
such safeguards in my judgment. 

I find that H.R. 55, in its present form, 
contains the words “on the record” at line 
11, page 3, which are ambiguous. I under- 
stand from Mr. Hanes’ statement that there 
is legislative history behind these words, and 
if they can fairly be deemed to mean “on 
the record, open and closed,” that bill con- 
tains, at least in part, the standards I 
should like to see applied. 

The best approach to the procedural prob- 
lem of the bills presently before you, in my 
opinion, is contained in title ITI of H.R. 
8329. In its requirement in section 306(b) 
that the Secretary of State himself make the 
final administrative determination uphold- 
ing a refusal to issue, or a revocation of, a 
passport, it goes far toward providing for 
due caution in the evaluation of confidential 
information. And its section 307 provides 
what no other House bill I.have examined 
does: the kind of judicial review n 
in my judgment, to meet the constitutional 
test of due process. 

I have not.in this discussion tried to — 
out an entire code to govern the issuance of 
passports, or to draft legislation. My pur- 
pose here has been only to state my views on 
some of the fundamentals, and I would hope 
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that consideration of this matter in the Con- 
gress would be guided by those fundamen- 
tals. Neither have I touched upon the whole 
subject of area restrictions, except indirectly. 
Here I would recommend the report of the 
special committee to study passport proce- 
dures of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, an excellent report, pre- 
pared by a distinguished committee of law- 
yers. Its conclusion on the subject of area 
restraints is as follows: 

“Travel abroad by all U.S. citizens may be 
prohibited in areas where the Secretary of 
State determines that such prohibitions 
should be imposed in the national interest, 
but only in situations of exceptional gravity. 
The imposition of area restrictions should be 
accompanied by a statement by the Secretary 
of State setting forth the reasons therefor. 
Exceptions to general area prohibitions, per- 
mitting travel by particular individuals or 
groups, may be made by the Secretary of 
State in his discretion.” 

In closing, I should like to make refer- 
ence to a document of great importance 
which is too seldom invoked. It is the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, which 
this year celebrated its 10th anniversary. Ar- 
ticle 13 of the declaration reads as follows: 

“ArT. 13. (1) Everyone has the right to 
freedom of movement and residence within 
the borders of each state. (2) Everyone has 
the right to leave any country, including his 
own, and to return to his country.” 

The United States along with the other 
member nations, has pledged itself to achieve, 
in cooperation with the United Nations, the 
promotion of universal respect and observ- 
ance of the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms set forth in the declaration. Let 
us in the United States be faithful to our 
pledge. 





MATS Mission—ATA Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HQUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, August 17, 1959, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I entitled my 
extension “MATS Mission, Support Our 
Fighting Forces—ATA Mission, Destroy 


. MATS.” Included in the above-men- 


tioned extension, Mr. Speaker, was a 
statement emanating from the office of 
the Air Transport Association en- 
titled “H.R. 7978.” This circular was 
designed to deprive MATS of money vi- 
tally necessary to modernize its present 
MATS fleet. This circular was given to 
selected members of the Appropriations 
Committee. It was written so as to per- 
suade Members of Congress that the pri- 
vate airlines can do the job for which 
MATS is designed. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an insidious, hypocritical, and unpatri- 
otic effort on the part of those respon- 
sible in ATA to put the dollar before the 
security of the Nation. 

For some unknown reason this cir- 
cular did not appear in my remarks. 
It disappeared between the Capitol and 
the time the ConcressIonaAL REcoRD was 
published the following day. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include this circular entitled “H.R. 





7978.” I want the Congress and the 
Nation to know that the mission of the 
MATS is to support SAC, the fighting 
men and women of this country, and 
the Armed Forces of the free world. 
The mission of the ATA is to destroy 
MATS in its capacity to fulfill its war- 
time mission. I leave it to the Nation to 
decide whether the MATS is set up to 
serve the Nation or whether the ATA 
places the dollar before the security of 
the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith the 
MATS mission as referred to in the 
above article so that both the circular 
of the ATA and the mission of the 
MATS can appear as originally intended 
so that the reader can understand ex- 
actly what faces the Military Air Trans- 
port Command in its fight for survival. 
Mr. Speaker, there is not any way under 
the sun that the private airlines can 
undertake and fulfill the mission which 
the MATS does. There is not any 
way on earth for a private airline to 
be ordered into a combat zone. There 
is not any way on earth for a private 
airline to fulfill rescue missions which 
MATS undertakes. There is not any 
way on earth for the private airlines 
to do the weather service which MATS 
does. Mr. Speaker, MATS is a combat 
force designed to serve America. The 
hauling of passengers and freight is 
just incidental to MATS’ global and as- 
tronomic mission. ATA wants to get 
the passenger and freight business of 
MATS and leave the other responsibil- 
ities to a nonexistent skeleton. 

H.R. 7978 

Senate amendment No. 34, to the supple- 
mental appropriation bill, is an item of $30 
million for modernization of the Military 
Air Transport Service fleet. This item should 
be eliminated. 

It had already been turned down by both 
Houses in the regular defense appropriation 
bill. However, while the regular defense 
appropriation bill was pending in confer- 
ence, the Air Force requested, and Senator 
CaNNON made a personal plea to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee for, inclusion of 
$50 million for the procurement of jet air- 
craft for MATS. The committee included 
$30 million. 

Testimony indicates that the Air Force 
plan calls for two or three squadrons of jet 
aircraft of essentially the same types as have 
already been bought by the airlines. Air- 
craft of this type cost between $5 and $6 mil- 
lion each and the amount initially required 
here would be only the beginning of a large 
expenditure. ‘Testimony further indicates 
that the aircraft would be used mainly for 
the regular MATS mission which the Air 
Force views as an airline type of scheduled 
operation all over the world. This expendi- 
ture, if allowed, will be only an initial down- 
payment on a bill which may be expected 
to reach as much as a billion dollars. 

The regular scheduled transportation of 
Defense personnel and cargo can be met 
without capital investment by the Govern- 
ment. At a cost of over $2 billion of private 
capital, the scheduled airlines are already 
acquiring a huge fleet of jet aircraft for the 
transportation of passengers. In addition, 
Sele’ Melia acane amen. 
modern turbine-powered aircraft. 
They will acquire additional  eamtiinn with 
private funds if they aro given the oppor- 
tunity to carry Defense t traffic, 
If the Air Force would use the airlines to 
perform the scheduled transport needs of 
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the Defense Department instead of 

the MATS airline in competition with the 
civil airlines, MATS would be better pre- 
pared for emergencies. Under its present 
system of operating, it is not well prepared. 


MATS AND THE MISSION 
(By Bill Borklund) 


(Although the importance of its mission is 
the key to its entire operation, the Military 
Air Transport Service has been caught this 
year in a never before equaled barrage of 
diversionary charges—most, if not all, of 
them secondary and misleading. Until the 
underbrush is cleared away, MATS, and the 
Air Force, are going to have a hard time 
reaching, with much desired commercial air- 
line help, a much needed program for use 
of all U.S. support air power in the time of 
war.) 

Bombed, badgered, and besieged as were 
few military outfits this year, the Military 
Air Transport Service enters the final round, 
this month, of a summer-long congressional 
hassle over how much money it should be 
spending on commercial airlift, how much 
of its military job it should do itself. 

At the same time, undaunted by the bat- 
tering it has taken, MATS is reentering the 
Washington, D.C., arena with two far-reach- 
ing proposals of its own. One: A $53 million 
supplemental appropriation request for 10 
jJet-powered aircraft (which Capitol Hill 
whacked out of the original Defense money 
request) to start the long-overdue MATS 
modernization program. Two: a proposal 
that Defense start airlifting all personnel 
overseas {present levels—37 percent of Army, 
50 percent of Navy, 94 percent of Air Force), 
double the amount of oversea shipping by 
air of high value hardware. 

Either idea will be enough to start the 
whole argument again, an argument that 
centers around what MATS does and why. 
Strangely enough, all the mountains of ob- 
fuscating manuscript produced this year 
have done little to clarify the MATS mission, 
key to the whole argument. The result: 
means are discussed as ends, the result is 
called the cause and headline-hunting 
critics have led a big chunk of Congress 
(and most of the American public) down a 
bramble-strewn path of misinformation. 

Among the baubles: MATS is the world’s 
largest airline. It isn’t even close. Soviet 
Russia’s Aeroflot is No. 1 among the real 
leaders. In addition, only about 30,000 of 
MATS’ 120,000 Navy, Air Force, and civilian 
personnel and half its 1,198 assigned aircraft 
handle the strategic air transport mission. 
The rest take care of MATS’ less-publicized 
services—Air Weather, Air Photographic and 
Charting, Air Rescue, Airways and Air Com- 
munications, and Aeromedical Evacuation. 

MATS runs a plushy airline. The three 
VC-137A jet passenger planes which prompt- 
ed this blast are indeed plushy, were built for 
the Air Force to fly the President, Congress, 
and high level U.S. dignitaries around the 
world, are actually off-the-shelf Boeing 707’s 
with standard executive interiors. Assigned 
to MATS for administrative purposes only, 
the aircraft are actually under control of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff organization. Nearly all 
other MATS passengers travel the austere 
equivalent of commercial tourist class. 

MATS is competing with commercial air- 
lines for passengers. Total passengers car- 
ried by MATS last year amounted to less 
than 1 percent of the 49 million annual 
passenger load carried by U.S. airlines alone. 


MATS, like any other military organiza- 
tion, has a wartime mission, assigned by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The mission: be ready 
to move troops, missiles, and other heavy 
weapons and supplies in any war emergency 
to support other Air Force components, the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. JCS esti- 
mates wartime airlift requirements specifies 
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those that are critical, ie., must be handled 
by military aircraft and crews, pegs the rest 
essential, i.e., can be done by either MATS or 
civil carriers. 

Given a half-day to reach predesignated 
spots around the globe to cover the criti- 
cal tasks (primarily resupplying Strategic 
Air Command bombers returning from their 
first bombing run), MATS keeps an alert 
force in on-the-flight-line readiness, runs 
the rest of its airfleet through practical train- 
ing exercises. It is, in essence, a SAC-like 
supply operation with one exception. SAC 
must take pictures rather than drop its 
bombs. MATS can haul and process in 
peacetime training the same supplies it will 
actually carry if the big war should start. 

To handle the bulk of the essential 
role, it has organized a Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet. Primary CRAF duty, at the moment: 
hauling passengers. CRAF list of planes 
varies depending on predicted requirements, 
is currently (fiscal year 1960) made up of 
242 aircraft under assignment from 27 dif- 
ferent civil carriers—primarily DC-—4’s for 
cargo, DC-7’s for passengers. There is a 
slight hooker: For MATS to use any of the 
CRAF planes, under current agreements 
with the airlines, it must take them all, 
Result: MATS must take care of most lim- 
ited war situations pretty much on its own. 

To MATS its realistic training program 
is an absolute necessity if it is to have 
any chance at all of meeting its wartime 
obligation. Said one colonel, “Letting pilots 
fly the aircraft is the very tiniest part of 
this whole training effort. We've got to 
train the traffic people, the maintenance 
men, cargo handlers, the whole crew. 

“We have to know what we can move 
where and how efficiently. (Biggest prob- 
lem right now is the terminal operation.) 
You can’t mothball an operation like this, 
any more than you can SAC, then push a 
button and have it spring into operation in 
the wink of an eye—which is how fast we'd 
have to get going on D-day.” 

Requesting 6 hours originally, MATS is 
allowed a 5-hour per day per aircraft utili- 
zation rate for training, has reasons for be- 
lieving this isn’t enough. Studies by Rand 
Corp., and such men as Dr. Paul Cher- 
ington of Harvard Business School indi- 
cate MATS could not boost this training rate 
to that required if a hot war started, far less 
than the 10 hours demanded by JCS, and 
MATS could maintain this-rate for at best 30 
days. Their own Korean war experience 
tends to corroborate this finding. Asked for 
@ 10-hour per aircraft per day operating rate 
MATS, in the initial and crucial stages of the 
war, was able to boost its 2.8-hour prewar 
level to only slightly over 4 hours. 

Thus, they are being asked to do what 
some of the best brains in the country say 
can’t be done. In spite of this, MATS main- 
tains it has the capability the JCS says it 
should, but, added one officer (in reference 
to oft-quoted ex-Army Chief of Staff Max- 
well Taylor’s demand for more troop air- 
lift), “We don’t have the capability to move 
everything everyone wants us to move.” 

MATS supply backlog, one mark of effi- 
ciency, in any given airport is running less 
than 3-day maximum currently acceptable 
to MATS headquarters. They’re thinking of 
revising that goal to 1 day. And, in re- 
sponse to the Capitol Hill charges that 
MATS is running scheduled flights overseas 
along the same routes as commercial car- 
riers, one Officer snorted, “A schedule is 
nothing more than a& program any good 
manager uses to see if he can do what he 
says he wants to do. As for the routes, al- 
though we don’t use the same bases, there’s 
usually one one efficient economical way to 
cross an ocean. We use the same route as 
the airlines for the same reason.” 

Beyond its realistic readiness training and 
the supplemental CRAF program, MATS, in 
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its role as single manager for military air 
transport, buys a large chunk of commer- 
cial airlift. Among the reasons: military air 
transport demands are higher than the by- 
product—airlift—of MATS training pro- 
gram can handle; MATS wants only to be 
able to do its assigned war mission, wants a 
strong Civil air fleet ready to back it up after 
the first few days or weeks of an all-out war. 

Of the $200 million paid by Defense to 
civil carriers for contract, charter and com- 
mon carriage airlift in fiscal year 1959, MATS 
signed signed the tab for over half ($105 
million). Of that quantity, $708 million 
was Congress-appropriated money spent 
backing up MATS own peacetime operation. 
The rest it spent as procurement officer for 
Logair, Quicktrans and the Air Force Bal- 
listic Missile Division. 

Even if the requirement for airlift does 
not increase (and it’s likely to), MATS will 
soon be spending more of Defense's airlift 
dollar as it phases in Northeastern North 
America intertheater airlift overseas, even- 
tually will be responsible for the whole $200 
million. All procurements are advertised, 
all carriers are eligible to bid. Commented 
one procurement officer. “We don’t care, 
initially, what capability they have.” 

When the contract is let, however, MATS 
keeps two things in mind: 

1. Placing as much business as possible 
on a fixed, long-term basis (to get better 
pricing, make contract administration easier 
for both the carrier and MATS). 

2. The report of MATS Capability Survey 
Committee which visits carriers’ facilities, 
verifies that they can produce as they say 
they will. We want to make awards only 
to responsible and capable carriers. To a 
good many commanders buying airlift, per- 
formance is a lot more important than 
cost. 

But, if MATS has as good a case as any 
other military organization for existing, that 
$70.8 million, and growing, prize has been 
too much for the commercial airlines to view 
with clear-cut business acumen. Strangest 
twist, to MATS officers, in the whole Capitol 
Hill cacaphony is that the very people in 
Washington who should be helping MATS 
sell increased use of airlift are, instead, 
pounding MATS with every brickbat they 
own. 


Like a recalcitrant bulldog, the commer- 
cial airlines, through their powerful asso- 
ciation lobbyists, are leaning hard on Con- 
gress to get them a bigger share of the large 
MATS business—in spite of MATS boss Lt. 
Gen. William H. Tunner’s statement that 
“there just is no more business—unless 
MATS flies its aircraft empty.” 


And if MATS flies empty? Ignoring for 
the moment its crippling effect on MATS 
prepardness, the cost of defense airlift to 
the U.S. taxpayer would skyrocket to nearly 
$1 billion—something the Pentagon thinks 
he would take a rather dim view of. Even 
though MATS used 80 percent of its pas- 
senger, 74.8 percent of its cargo capacity 
during the last fiscal year, commercial air- 
lines still hauled 40 percent of MATS’s pas- 
sengers, 10 percent of its cargo. 

This is a far cry from MATS commercial 
augmentation in 1955 when it spent only 
64.5 million on civil airlines to haul 1.5 per- 
cent of its passengers, 6.6 percent of its 
cargo and mail. In the past 5 years, MATS 
has reduced its airfleet by 107 planes, cut its 
personnel strength some 2,400 persons. Yet, 
charges of MATS’ persistent expansion, to 
the detriment of commercial airlines, per- 
sist. 

False charges are not MATS’ only head- 
ache. Attracted by the mushrooming mar- 
ket, MATS’ bidders list has jumped from 41 
carriers in 1957 to 86 this year, is expected 
to reach 122 in 1960. Most of the additions 
are briefcase operators with one or two ob- 
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solescent aircraft, at most, purchased solely 
to get MATS business. 

Operating under a part 45 certification 
(called one of the great rackets in the avia- 
tion industry by Oklahoma’s Senator MIKE 
MONRONEY) and not subject to Civil Aero- 
nautics Board control, these “tissue paper’ 
firms come under the benevolent protection 
of a Small Business Administration um- 
brella—and most of the unreliable outfits 
spotted by the contract survey committee are 
in this category. 

Said one procurement officer, “These small 
business set-asides are encouraging the use 
of old aircraft, discouraging the forward 
looking companies—and, on top of all that, 
we figure we pay about a 10-percent premium 
to give them business.” 

These quick-hit-and-die operators have 
prompted an intramural fight among the 
carriers. But, as reflected in a Congress try- 
ing to keep everybody happy, the fight has 
become something far more ominous. Said 
South Carolina’s Senator THurMoND, “Exces- 
sive (governmental) concern with commer- 
cial aviation has caused us to progressively 
nibble away at the Military Air Transport 
Service.” 

MATS’ request for 10 C-jets (estimated 
cost: $53 million) hit a blank wall first time 
around—for precisely the same reason MATS 
has been in trouble all summer; national 
defense mission keeps being obscured by poli- 
tics and considerations of false economy. 

To MATS the argument for C-jets seems 
pretty clear cut. Says Tunner, “We need 
both a racehore and a workhorse.” They 
are getting the workhorse, the C-133. For 
the other: “It doesn’t make much sense to us 
to try to support a 600-knot-an-hour bomber 
with a 190-knot transport. We're trying to 
support a rocket (SAC) with a kiddie car.” 

Adds Tunner, “The transport plane now 
in the inventory, being piston-driven would 
be many hours distant from the friendly 
base with needed materiel and personnel at 
the time the SAC bomber arrived. It is 
precisely the difference in speed between a 
jet-propelled plane and a piston-driven 
plane. The SAC plane would therefore be 
threatened with immobilization after one 
strike at a target.” 

And there’s the advantage of economy. 
Ten C-jets will do the same job as 42 of 
the O-124’s which comprise the bulk of to- 
day’s strategic transport fleet, are nearly 
obsolete and costly to maintain. 

MATS has already heard, in the wings, 
the yells of the civil airlines. “What they 
tell us basically,” said one MATS officer, 
“is they want us to do a good job—but not 
too good.” Tunner insists that MATS is not 
fighting the commercial airlines: “We need 
them. We are counting on a strong airline 
industry to backstop us in time of war.” 
But if MATS is not in a fight, it is showing 
a lot of unexplainable bruises, 

What rankles MATS men most, and some 
of the most knowledgeable men in the air- 
lift business today are in Tunner’s organ- 
ization is that the MATS record is about 
180 degrees opposite from the picture painted 
of it by commercial interests; is, in fact, far 
better than the so-far performance in war 
situations of private carriers demanding they 
be given more of the job to do. 

Among the quotable: 

On claims industry could do the job 
cheaper: “Assuming the same operational 
training level, if we split the cargo-passenger 
business equally with the civil carriers, De- 
fense airlift bill would jump another $300 
million. If we flew empty, the taxpayers 
would shell out $750 million more.” 

Could do it better?: “Ten times during 
July, August, and September last year MATS 
went looking for commercial airlift augmen- 
tation, couldn’t find it. During the Lebanon 
and Far East crisis, all bids in some offerings 
were so high they all had to be rejected. We 
had to haul the supplies and people our- 
sélves working overtime. It was the tourist 
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season, if you'll recall. During 1 week last 
November when they were on strike, all but 
four TWA scheduled flights were handled by 
MATS. We do not consider this the proper 
way to maintain military readiness.” 

MATS’ “competitive” setup is preventing 
civil carriers from developing a cargo 
capability: “They want us to give them the 
money to build the aircraft, then guarantee 
them a profit on the business. The airlines 
built an incomparably efficient passenger 
service under a free enterprise system. Pas- 
senger business in this country is a drop in 
the bucket, compared to the commercial 
cargo they could haul. Why don’t they go 
out and develop it instead of going to Wash- 
ington looking for a Defense Department 
dole?” 

What about Congress?: “If they buy this 
civil carrier idea to pare down MATS even 
more, they’ll be behind the biggest eight ball 
they’ve ever seen. We already have letters 
indicating every transport outfit in the 
country, steamship lines, railroads, buses, 
will jump on the bandwagon—and you 
couldn’t blame them.” 


MATS 4-ENGINE STRATEGIC TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
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Against Seating Communist China in U.N. 





SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the best 
that can be said about the resolution 
before us, in my opinion, is that it 
shows questionable judgment and re- 
flects an astonishing lack of self-confi- 
dence. 

We are told that the single purpose 
of this resolution is “to reaffirm the atti- 
tude of the Congress that it is opposed 
to the seating of Communist China in 
the United Nations.” The same propo- 
nent goes on to point out that since 1948, 
the House on 15 occasions has approved 
language opposing the admission of the 
Communist regime in China to the U.N. 

This is an average of 1.3 times per 
year for the past 11 years, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am constrained to wonder if this 
almost routine expression of opposition 
is really necessary or desirable. 

Does the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment so distrust the executive, which 
is charged with the conduct of our for- 
eign policy, that it finds it necessary to 
continuously reestablish and emphasize 
such guidelines as contained in the reso- 
lution before us? 

I have not noticed any tendency on 
the part of the administration to be 
soft on communism or to favor the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions, either in the past or at the pres- 
ent time. For this reason, the resolu- 
tion before us appears to me to be total- 

unnecessary 


ly ‘ 
But maybe I am wrong about this, 
Mr. Speaker. Maybe the drafters of this 
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resolution detect a slight quavering on 
the part of the administration in its con- 
duct of the cold war. If so, then there 
might be a very real question as to 
whether 1.3 times per year is actually 
often enough for us to express congres- 
sional opposition to Red China’s admis- 
sion to the U.N. If the distinguished 
Committee on Foreign Affairs detects 
such a quavering, perhaps we should in- 
corporate an expression of congressional 
opposition as part of our daily routine. 
Just after the morning prayer or per- 
haps prior to adjournment each day. 

Mr. Speaker, I can see where some 
Members may feel that a difficult ques- 
tion is raised by the House record of 15 
protestations on this subject in the last 
11 years. After all, if we do not con- 
tinue to maintain a batting average of 
1.3 protests per year our constitutents 
may find cause to question our resolve 
and determination in freedom’s fight 
against totalitarianism. 


I am happy to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
I don’t think the people whom I have the 
privilege of representing in Ohio would 
be terribly upset even if our batting av- 
erage falls to less than one resolution on 
this subject per year. Nor do I think 
that our neighbors in the U.N. would 
construe such inaction as an affirmative 
indication that the United States wants 
China in the United Nations. Our posi- 
tion is perfectly clear on this score and 
there is no reason whatever to suppose 
it in doubt. 

The resolution, as I see it, is undesir- 
able as well as unnecessary. It is unde- 
sirable because it interiects Congress into 
the conduct of our foreign affairs in a 
manner which serves no constructive 
purpose whatever. If we persist in this 
kind of nonsense, Mr. Speaker, every 
vestige of flexibility in the conduct of our 
foreign policy stands to be destroyed. It 
is time we recognize that such infringe- 
ments by Congress upon Presidential au- 
thority can lead to confusion, if not dis- 
integration, in the implementation of an 
affirmative foreign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us here are ve- 
hemently opposed to the admission of 
Red China as a member of the U.N. at 
this time. But it does not follow that we 
must therefore cast an affirmative vote 
for the resolution before us. I am sure 
that if the membership of the House is 
careful to distinguish between the ques- 
tion of whether Red China should at this 
time be a member of the U.N. and 
whether or not the legislation before us 
can serve any proper or useful purpose, 
an intelligent decision on the resolution 
will be 





Roads to Nowhere 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 
Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Mansfield News-Journal, of Mansfield, 
Ohio, is a fine independent newspaper, 
which truly strives to come to grips with 
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many of our problems. Most of all, it 
deals with major national issues in sim- 
ple, everyday terms that make it possi- 
ble for our citizens to think clearly 
about complex subjects. 

On Sunday, August 9, 1959, the Mans- 
field News-Journal carried an editorial 
entitled, “Roads to Nowhere,” which I 
believe is well worthy of the considera- 
tion of my colleagues, who shortly will 
be considering legislation to finance the 
needed highway program. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CoONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, I am inserting this edi- 
torial, written by my friend Ken Wood- 
man. 

The material follows: 

{From the Mansfield News-Journal, Aug. 

9, 1959] 
RoapDs TO NOWHERE 


Is the United States going to be full of 
stretches of fine double highway that start 
nowhere and wind up at the edge of a 
cornfield? 

It will be if the Democrats in Congress 
don’t quit squabbling about the Federal 
highway program. 

Ohio has already called off bidding on 
all contracts where Federal funds are in- 
volved. A serious crimp has been put in 
the State’s public road program. 

California stopped adverésising for bids in 
May and put $187 million worth of projects 
on the shelf. 

South Dakota is stymied on plans for 
$36 million in highways. 

Thus it goes across the Nation. 

Big highways half-built; needed highways 
stopped cold on the planning table. And 
why? Largely because the Democrats in 
Congress who are perfectly willing to give 
away $3 billion in U.S. money to foreign 
lands, will not come up with an adequate 
program for financing this essential im- 
provement at home. 

Last January, President Eisenhower saw 
that the road program was going into the 
red, mainly because the Democrats had 
jumped it from $2.2 billion to $2.5 billion 
last year to “prime the national pump”— 
without providing any additional taxes to 
foot the bill. 

Mr. Eisenhower suggested a 114%4-cent hike 
in the gasoline tax to keep the road pro- 
gram rolling. With a Presidential election 
coming up next year the Democrats wanted 
no part of a tax increase. Issue bonds, they 
said. But with Federal spending outstrip- 
ping Federal income and the debt soaring, 
nobody is rushing to buy Government 
bonds. 

On July 1, the Federal Government was 
supposed to begin passing out this fiscal 
year’s $2.5 billion to the States, but it had 
only $500 million. 

If Congress lacks the courage to levy neces- 
sary taxes (preferably on road users 
a gasoline tax), then it should shut up shop 
on roadbuilding and let the States take over. 

Ohio, for instance, could readily finance an 
adequate major highway program. The 
wealth to do so is here. It cannot be done, 
however, in the face of uncertainty -as to 
what the Federal Government will do. 

And since the Federal program is started, 
there may be valid reasons to continue it— 
if it is soundly financed. 


Is this a vague, uninteresting problem to 
you? 

Just drive out and take a look at beautiful 
Ohio Route 1. Completed, it would take you 
to the Ohio and New York turnpikes so that 
you could drive from here to New England 
or Wisconsin without ever encountering a 
traffic light. Now it goes nowhere. It fizzles 
out north of Medina and somewhere south 
toward Columbus. 
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Tt’s an expensive road to go nowhere. It 
would be a highly valuable road to us all if 
it were open and completed. 

This story is being repeated all over the 
country. And just tn case our Congressmen 
don't know it, the folks back home are going 
to be pretty sore when they see what legisla- 
tive dalliance has done. 





Family Life With the Strategic Air 


Command 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude an article entitled “Family Life 
With the Strategic Air Command,” by 
Mary Lee O’Neal, appearing in the 
Christian Science Monitor of August 17. 
Outlined in the article are some of the 
everyday events that are faced by the 
wives and families of the crew members 
of SAC. To a great number of Ameri- 
cans who themselves must shoulder the 
burdens of everyday life the sacrifices of 
that one particular group, who con- 
stantly are on the alert to protect Amer- 
ican shores, are distant, impersonal. 
Yet, Americans will always be grateful 
to those whose devotion to duty make it 
possible for us to go about our assign- 
ments with a feeling of added security— 
and our appreciation is extended to 
those loved ones who day in and day out 
anxiously await the return of these 
heroes: 

The article follows: 

Fami.y Lire WITH THE STRATEGIC AIR 
CoMMAND 
(By Mary Lee O'Neal) 

“Next week we are going on alert.” “Our 
crew is going to Europe next month.” 
“Don’t save dinner for me.” And so it goes. 
Familiar words to an Air Force wife married 
to a pilot in the Strategic Air Command, 

Familiar words, repetitious words, tiresome 
words, depressing words. But they are words 
we have to live with. They comprise the 
highs and lows of our daily existence. 

Recent newspapers have carried items 
about the possibility of SAC’s going on a par- 
tial alert wherein a certain portion of its 
force would be in the air 24 hours a day. 
I have often wondered if the average citi-- 
zen reading such items realizes how SAC 
families are affected by the alerts and mis- 
sions already in effect. 

In the past 2 years, in addition to his reg- 
ular flying missions, my husband has been 
gone from home on several refiex trips 
abroad, and has been confined to the air base 
with his B-47 crew on frequent home alerts. 

He has been gone from home on Father’s 
Day twice, on a birthday, our anniversary, 
Memorial Day, Labor Day, and the 4th of 
July. We have eaten months of dinners 
without him, and he has missed many of 
the little triumphs and tears mothers like 
to share with fathers concerning their chil- 
dren. 

One week he left home as the baby was 
tentatively stepping out alone. When he 
returned 3 weeks later he found a sure- 
footed little girl. All the fun in between he 
never saw. 
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There are parties I have not attended, 
shows I have missed, and meetings I have 
been forced to forgo. I couldn’t go minus a 
husband, or I couldn’t find a baby sitter. 

Recently we moved into a new home all 
our own. My husband lived in it for 2 days. 
Then he went on home alert fora week. Two 
days later he was off to an oversea station. 
Three weeks later he was home for 3 days; 
then he was off to Oklahoma and was delayed 
there 6 days. Upon his return he flew a 
night mission, and 3 hours later he went on 
home alert. And so the year goes. 

Last month I waited for him to find time 
to help me plant morning glories for a trellis 
on my back stoop. It became evident to 
me he might be here to help me build a 
snowman, but if I wanted morning glories 
I would have to dig out the rocks, sift the 
dirt, and prepare the flowerbed myself. I 
did 


I have painted furniture, hung pictures, 
burned garbage in the snow, trudged across 
town with two tired children to complete 
Christmas shopping, waited in numerous 
barbershop chairs for my son’s haircuts, serv- 
iced the car, coped with it when it wouldn't 
start, stacked belongings above floodwaters 
in our basement, and made all sorts of deci- 
sions. Perhaps many wives do these things 
anyway, but when he is home my husband 
does them, and I miss his help. 

Our little girl, just learning to talk, doesn’t 
say “Dada,” but adds “Dada br-r-r-r,” which 
is her way of saying Daddy has gone bye-bye 
in an airplane. She has accepted his being 
gone as normal; his coming home as some- 
thing special. 

On the other hand, my son misses his father 
acutely, and it is a continuous challenge to 
me to compensate for his father’s absences. 
There are times when a boy needs a male in- 
fluence, and mothers are poor substitutes. 

Last Christmas Eve when families were 
gathering together to share this night of 
nights, I was sitting in a squadron dayroom 
waiting for a plane that would be my hus- 
band’s—waiting for my Christmas to begin. 
Finally the truck brought up my husband’s 
crew from the snowswept ramp where they 
had landed their big jet bomber, and I knew 
our little family would have Christmas after 
all. It didn’t matter that my husband 
reached home too late to see the children 
hang their stockings, or that he was too tired 
from having flown the Atlantic to know it 
was Christmas. He was with us. 

Many times I ask myself why we have to 
live like this and how much ionger it will 
goon. There is littie security in living day 
by day knowing our plans will go awry at 
any moment; that vacations may be can- 
celed; that holidays will mever be shared. 
It helps me little to realize that since civili- 
zation began wives with husbands in the 
service of their country have existed like this. 
Somehow the bonds of the centuries bring 
little comfort. 

There are times I wish I were married to 
@ businessman who caught the 5:15 every 
night of the week, waiked in the door pre- 
cisely at 6:04, and sat down to dinner with 
us at 6:80. 

And yet there are other times when I 
wonder if I would want my life to be any 
different. 

It is on the special occasions when we wives 
are allowed to wait out on the ramp and 
watch our husbands land their aireraft upon 
their return from overseas. Here are no ordi- 
nary businessmen returning from a cush- 
ioned job. Here are no workers returning 
from the regular grind. As that huge swept- 
wing plan descends, we know it is carrying 
men who have gone beyond the normal rou- 
tine. They have been pursuing the cause of 
comer in @ way only they themselves can 

iW. 

They are warriors who haven’t fought any 
battles. They are heros who haven’t done 
anything heroic. 
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And when my husband waves to me from 
the canopy of his jet bomber, that’s when 
I am really sure, I wouldn’t want my life to 
be any different. 








Abundance Results From Impartial 
Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
my colleagues to read the following arti- 
cle by Byron Brinton, editor, Record- 
Courier, Baker, Oreg., and member of 
the Oregon Water Resources Board. The 
article, “Abundance Results From Im- 
partial Development,” appeared in the 
August 1959 issue of the Powder River 
Sportsmen. Mr. Brinton’s article clearly 
demonstrates his keen and thorough un- 
derstanding of the multiple-use principle 
of resource management. Need I add 
that I am in complete agreement with 
this article? It is imperative that selfish 
and inadequate development of all our 
natural resources cease and that a na- 
tional policy of comprehensive planning 
and impartial multiple-purpose develop- 
ment be adopted. 

The article follows: 

ABUNDANCE RESULTS FroM IMPARTIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT, SAYS WATER BoaRp MEMBER 
(By Byron C. Brinton) 

In the past the pursuit of abundant con- 
ditions for fish and game has not been a 
pursuit at all but a retreat. It has been a 
thrill to go up beyond the road and cast 
a fly into virgin water, unspoiled by an ad- 
vanced civilization. 

But we have had to go farther and farther 
back to escape the advance; and the next 
few years—sooner than Oregonians realize— 
even in our great Northwest we will become 
an area where we too must enhance our 
lives by developing water supplies and not 
by despoiling what we futilely have or grasp- 
ing for the return of natural conditions. 

The value of water is not peculiar to the 
sportsman alone, in fact he is probably the 
last to put a practical value upon it because 
until recently he has been unique among all 
people in not specificially appropriating land 
or water for his use. He has watched others 
appropriate it by placing such values upon 
the resources as to warrant investing in dams 
for diversions upon the stream or improve- 
ments upon the land, essentially for other 
purposes than recreation. He has not been 
able to compete for appropriation, but has 
won marked recognition for the principle of 
multiple-use in recent years. And oddly 
enough, particularly in developed storage, 
he has discovered that a share in a con- 
served and plentiful resource is of far greater 
benefit to him than bitter controversy over 
scarcity resulting from resource competition 
and inadequate and selfish development. 

Once you accept the logic of the devel- 
opment approach to resource conservation 
you become one who realizes there is work 
to be done, you cease to be one who fights 
progress, you no longer want to turn clocks 
back, you want to hasten your objectives and 
not merely dream of your utopia. 

The development approach is not a chart~- 
ed route. In the fields of big game it is 
almost sure to incur the immediate ire of 
the rancher, or in the field of intensified 
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range management, it is almost sure to 
arouse the ire of the sportsmen. Yet the 
common objective of maximum use of the 
dwindling per capita land, soil, and water 
resources calls for the most understanding 
tolerance of divergent interests. In the field 
of fish, the development approach upon our 
waterways has amounted upon some streams 
to open warfare. Yet the crying need for 
water conservation through implementation 
is so critical that if the fish resource keeps 
pace with the development approach upon 
the streams of Oregon it must undertake 
the most intensified research effort in his- 
tory. The search for compatible conditions 
must not be clouded by divergent competi- 
tion but it must be stimulated by the com- 
mon purpose of the achievement of maxi- 
mum results from our water—maximum 
storage control, maximum irrigation, maxi- 
mum power, maximum temperature and 
quality conditions, maximum corisumptive 
supplies, and maximum fish life production 
and recreational advantages. 

I am not one to say that some game range 
must not be acquired but it must be accom- 
panied by a recognition of commensurate 
intensification in domestic stock capacity on 
other areas. I am not one to oppose the 
increase by fivefold through improvement 
the carrying capacity of the stock ranges, 
but I always point out that this potential 
only emphasizes that if the sportsman is to 
maintain equal values on his behalf he must 
demonstrate a know-how and an ability to 
apply equivalent improvement to enhance 
the capacity of alt multiple-use acres or re- 
served lands assigned to game. I am not 
one to oppose high storage dams in our 
rivers, but never have I advocated less than 
the maximum attention to tolerance for fish 
while I have favored these great conserva- 
tion projects. You cannot under any cir- 
cumstances pull out of the mud with the 
power only on one wheel. 

The development approach must be kept 
in balance. Fish and wildlife agencies are 
fully aware that their tasks of rationing and 
regulating are so tremendous that little, if 
any, effort has been permitted them in the 
fields of basic research. Without this spe- 
cific factual data equivalent to the justifi- 
cation by other claimants through appro- 
priation for the State’s water values, the pro- 
tection of the recreation values in water can 
only be generalities and we can only cry for 
moratoriums and temporary expedients. 
Without. facts, a full water program for 
Oregon cannot be developed including ade- 
quate provision for fish life. Without facts 
desirable conditions with respect to spawn- 
ing beds and flows and impoundments and 
passages Cannot be advocated. And, without 
participation, recreation cannot claim its full 
share an multiple-use equality under devel- 
opment projects. 

Impartial development is the only route to 
the abundance of resources for fish and game. 
As intense competition sets in for soil and 
water we must be impartial, we must be 
tolerant. Opposition to multiple-purpose 
water resource projects ‘is all too unnecessary. 





Decisions of the Supreme Court That 
Have Attempted To Alter and Revise 
the Constitution of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I wish to include therein a series of three 
Washington reports made by my col- 
league, the Honorable James B. Urrt, of 
California. These reports treat with the 
dangers of this Republic by reason of a 
long line of judicial decisions handed 
down by the Supreme Court over the last 
several years which tend to decrease the 
sovereign powers of the several States by 
denying the States the right to legislate 
in areas not under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Utrt also attacks the Court for at- 
tempting to write new words and phrases 
into the Constitution which are not 
there, and which if accepted as law would 
greatly weaken the Constitution which 
is the very foundation of the political life 
of this Republic. 

The above-mentioned Washington re- 
ports follow: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman JAMEs B. Utr) 
AvucustT 6, 1959. 

For some time I have been torn between 
two admonitions of significant virtue; one 
by my father when he said, “Son, if you 
can't speak well of someone, don’t speak 
at all,” the second one by Abraham Lincoln 
when he said, “To keep silent when one has 
the duty to speak out is a sin.” Believing 
that tolerance can be a sin as well as a virtue, 
I have resolved this dilemma by accepting 
the Lincoln doctrine as a responsibility of 
the highest magnitude. There is aways a 
straw which breaks the camel’sr back and a 
catalyst which sets off a mental or physical 
explosion. 

The catalyst in this case was the undigni- 
fied performance of Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren at a Sunday evening cocktail party in 
which he called Earl Mazo “a damned liar” 
when Mazo denied that in his new biog- 
raphy of Vice President Nrxon he was spot- 
lighting Nrxon at the expense of the Chief 
Justice. Mazo asked the Chief Justice if 
he had read the book. The Chief Justice 
replied “No,” and Mazo’s rejoinder was, “I 
hope to God for the sake of the country that 
your decisions are based on much more full 
and accurate evidence than judgments on a 
book you haven’t even read.” 

This last rejoinder must have struck 4 
tender spot, as it must be recalled that in 
the desegregation opinion which overthrew 
the 58-year-old Supreme Court doctrine, the 
Chief Justice, after citing certain authori- 
ties, added, “And see, generally, Myrdal, 
‘Our American Dilemma.’ ” 

While I am opposed to segregation, I am 
unalterably opposed to having the Supreme 
Court rely upon sociology instead of legal 
authorities. The Swedish sociologist, Gun- 
nar Myrdal, in his book cited by Warren’s 
opinion as an authority, also stated that the 
Constitution of the United States is “im- 
practical and unsuited to modern conditions, 
and that its adoption was nearly a plot 
against the common people.” What hog- 
wash. What poppycock. And what a slander 
against our Founding Fathers. Any student 
of our Constitution should know that it was 
founded upon Judaic-Christian religion, 
with a profound reverence for the Greek 
philosophers, B.C., the Romzn law, and 
above all, the Magna Carta of 1215, and the 
Common Law of England, and was beamed 
to protect and increase the freedom and 
dignity of the individual under a God- 
ordained universe. 

At this point I wish to make it abundantly 
clear that I am not attacking the Supreme 
Court as an institution, but rather my ‘re- 
marks are leveled at the members of the 
present Court and their sociological philoso~ 
phies upon which they have based so many 
of their opinions, in some of the most amaz- 
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ing decisions ever handed down by that 
august body. Contrary to popular opinion, 
the Supreme Court rulings are in no sense 
the supreme law of the land. The supreme 
law of the land is referred to in an article 
of the Constitution which does not even 
mention the Supreme Court at all. 

Article III provides: “The judicial power 
of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts 
as Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish.” The judicial power is not 
indivisible. Article ITI, section 2, says that 
“The Supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and to fact, 
with such exceptions and under such regu- 
lations as the Congress shall make.” Con- 
gress, therefore, is given the sole right to 
divide this judicial power between the 
Supreme Court and the lower courts. The 
Constitution and some of the amendments 
are full of limitations upon the Supreme 
Court. 

Article VI defines the supreme law of the 
land by saying, “This Constitution and the 
laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made or which shall be made under the au- 
thority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land.” You will note 
that the Supreme Court is not even men- 
tioned in this definition. No Federal court 
is given any authority under the Constitu- 
tion to change it by a single word nor to 
evade it by subterfuge, and any attempt to 
do so is as unlawful as rape, and just as 
despicable, even though perpetrated by prima 
donnas. 

Speaking of prima donnas, in 1957 when 
the American Bar m€t in London to pay 
tribute to the signing of the Magna Carta 
by King John, the Chief Justice was an in- 
vited guest. After accepting the invitation, 
he heard that Vice President Nrxon was 
also an invited guest, and the Chief Justice 
notified his London host that if Nrxon was 
going to be there, he, the Chief Justice, 
would decline to attend. The reason? Un- 
der protocol, the Vice President outranks 
the Chief Justice. How horrible. The Chief 
Justice was not the least concerned over the 
embarrassment this caused his hosts in mak- 
ing it necessary for them to recall their in- 
vitation to the Vice President of the United 
States. However, if it were not for this 
trait, Mr. Warren would not be Chief Justice, 
because when he was promised the first va- 
cancy on the Supreme Court, and that va- 
cancy was created by the death of Chief 
Justice Vinson, he demanded this appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice, and would not accept 
an appointment as an Associate Justice. 

The Supreme Court has no authority to 
question the wisdom of any law. It can only 
determine its constitutionality. It is an 
equal and coordinate branch of our Gov- 
ernment, and therefore has no authority to 
invade the jurisdiction of the executive 
branch, nor the legislative branch, and yet 
an examination of a score or two of the de- 
cisions of the present members of the Su- 
preme Court establishes a record of invasion 
upon the rights, duties, privileges, and im- 
munities of the other two branches. More 
than that, examination will prove that the 
Court has entered upon an attempt to repeal 
and rewrite many articles and amendments 
to the Constitution. 

This duplicity is so outstanding that it 
comes within the purview of Lincoln’s ad- 
monition that ‘to keep silent when one has 
a duty to speak out is a sin.” A partial list 
of these decisions and their effect upon our 
Constitution will be included in next week’s 
report. These decisions strike at the very 
heart of our Government, and tend to de- 
stroy the right of the individual to have a 
voice in his government at the State and 
community level. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman James B. UTT) 
AvcusT 13, 1959. 

In my report last week I indicated that I 
would cite several recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court which strike at the very foun- 
dation upon which our republic is built, and 
which create a sociological philosophy that 
the Constitution was created to defend the 
Court rather than that the Court was created 
to defend the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution must be supreme over the Court, and 
not the Court over the Constitution. 

The Constitution is a document of strict 
limitations, and prohibits the Federal Gov- 
ernment from doing anything not permitted 
by the Constitution. The 10th amendment 
states: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Now comes the Supreme Court with the 
opinion that none of the States can enact 
and enforce laws dealing with Communist 
subversion and antisedition laws, because 
Congress had legislated in that field, and 
therefore preempted it. This decision in- 
volved the case of Steve Nelson who was con- 
victed under Pennsylvania antisedition laws. 
He was an admitted Communist leader, but 
the Court held that because Congress had 
passed the Smith Act (an antisedition law) 
any State law dealing with this subject was 
henceforth null and void. Under that deci- 
sion the previous convictions of the 10 top 
Communists in California, which were under 
appeal, were automatically reversed, and 
these Communists were set free. The Smith 
Act in no sentence or pargraph indicated 
that Congress intended to preempt this field, 
nor are such laws prohibited to the States by 
the Constitution. How then could the 
Supreme Court. reach such a conclusion? 

Under this “doctrine of preemption” no 
State could enact and enforce a little Lind- 
bergh kidnaping law, because Congress has 
legislated in this field, and the enactment 
and enforcement of our State narcotics can- 
trol laws are likewise in jeopardy under this 
doctrine. 

The great political strength of this country 
lies in the fact that it has 50 separate States, 
each with its constitution, its own legislature, 
its own constabulary, and its own legal de- 
partment, so that just in case the Federal 
Government should be subverted there would 
yet remain 50 distinct entities with exactly 
the same character. No “coup” could take 
place in this country such as have taken 
place in many countries, and for the very 
reason just stated. 

-In Sweezy v. New Hampshire the Supreme 
Court held that the attorney general of that 
State had no right to question a college 
professor about subversive activities, and 
held further, in Raley et al v. Ohio that the 
State could not punish a witness for con- 
tempt for his refusal to answer questions by 
its legislature regarding his subversive activ- 
ities. This line of decisions has given aid 
and comfort to the Communists, and follows 
the social philosophy of some members of 
the Supreme Court rather than the rule of 
law. 

I said last week that the Supreme Court 
had no authority to add one word nor to 
delete a word from the Constitution, yet in 
the Watkins case it attempted to do just that. 
Congress had voted a contempt action 
against John T,. Watkins for refusing to an- 
swer questions of the Un-American Activities 
Committee. In the opinion written by Chief 
Justice Warren, he said, “* * * nor can the 
first amendment freedoms of speech, press, 
religion, or political belief or association be 
abridged.” Now the first amendment does 
guarantee freedom of speech, press, religion, 
and assembly, but where, oh where in the 
first amendment are listed freedoms of “po- 
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litical belief” and “association”? These 
words simply do not appear in the Constitu- 
tion, and yet the Supreme Court is attempt- 
ing to solidify this into accepted law. 

I could cite a dozen other cases which I 
feel constitute a frontal attack against our 
Constitution, and it is shocking to know that 
none of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
has ever taken an oath to support and defend 
the Constitution, as members of the other 
branches of government do, and as required 
by the Constitution itself. They simply sign 
a watered-down version to administer jus- 
tice according to the best of their ability and 
understandi .g, agreeably to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. 

I have introduced legislation to require all 
Federal judges and justices to take the oath 
of office prescribed by the Constitution, and 
which I have taken as a Member of Congress. 





WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman JaMEs B. UtTT) 


AucustT 20, 1959. 

This report concludes a series of three, 
relative to decisions of the Supreme Court 
that have attempted to alter and revise the 
Constitution of the United States. Addi- 
tional opinions to those heretofore cited are 
set forth in this final report. I do not be- 
lieve that the general public is aware of the 
serious effect which has resulted to law en- 
forcement agencies and others by striking 
down the right of the States to legislate and 
enforce laws which rightly fall within the 
jurisdiction of the State. Until the effect 
strikes you individually, you will continue 
to be complacent. 

The Mallory case is one in point. After 
Mallory was convicted of rape, and there 
was no question of his guilt, as he had con- 
fessed, nevertheless the Supreme Court or- 
dered him freed because the arresting officers 
had detained him for questioning before in- 
dictment. It was impossible to have a new 
trial because the same defense would obtain, 
and there was nothing to do but wait for 
Mr. Mallory to strike again, which he did 
within a few months after his release. If it 
had been your daughter who was the victim 
of this assault, you would not feel kindly 
toward the judges who released him, know- 
ing that he was guilty in the first instance. 

In the case of Clinton E. Jencks, who had 
been convicted of Communist activities, he 
was released by the Supreme Court because 
the trial judge refused to make the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation open its files on the 
matter. In this case there could have been 
a new trial had the FBI been willing to open 
its complete files. The Justice Department 
felt that it would reveal its sources of evi- 
dence on other investigations, and would 
destroy the effectiveness of the FBI. So, 
rather than comply with the admonition of 
the Court, they did not bring Jencks to trial 
again. Mr. Jencks is now attending the Uni- 
versity of California under a foundation 
grant for the purpose of obtaining teacher’s 
credentials qualifying him to teach your 
children and mine, and under the rulings of 
the Court he cannot be denied a teacher’s 
certificate on the grounds of Communist 
association. 

This is one area where the present Su- 
preme Court has reversed an interpretation 
of the free speech amendment which has 
long been an accepted doctrine. In Gitlow v. 
New York, U.S. Reports, page 667, the opinion 
by. Justice Sanford reads in part: “And, for 
yet more imperative reasons, a State may 
punish utterances endangering the founda- 
tions of organized government and threaten- 
ing its overthrow by unlawful means. These 
imperil its own existence as a constitutional 
State. Freedom of speech and press * * * 
does not protect disturbances to the public 
peace or the attempt to subvert the Govern- 
ment. It does not protect publications or 
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teachings which tend to subvert or iniperil 
the Government or to impede or hinder it in 
the performance of its governmental duties.” 
In other words, it has always been the rule 
that the right of free speech guaranteed by 
the first amendment did not give sanctuary 
to those people whose purpose is to over- 
throw the Government by force and violence, 
thereby destroying the Government which 
gave them the right of free speech. How- 
ever, under the recent rulings which include 
cases Of subversion and cases involving the 
right to teach an idea, even though that idea 
could be adultery, as in the “Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover” case, sabotage, or effective meth- 
ods of overthrowing the Government by 
force and violence, the limit of free speech 
is not breached until an overt act has been 
committed, implementing the teaching of 
the idea. In other words, you can teach 
the overthrow of the Government by force 
and violence, but you are not a criminal 
until you light the fuse. 

One final case of incompetency of the 
Court was revealed in one of the shortest 
opinions on record. In the matter of the 
Evetts Haley, Jr. case, reversing Federal 
Judge T. Winfield Davidson’s decision, the 
opinion in full is herewith stated: “The 
judgment is reversed. Wickard v. Filburn, 
317 U.S. 111.” It is my candid opinion that 
any freshman in law school who would cite 
Wickard v. Filburn as an authority for re- 
versing the Haley case would be washed out 
of school as an incompetent. I do not say 
that the Court might not have reached the 
same conclusion under the broad powers 
granted under the “commerce” clause of the 


' Constitution, but surely the reversal of 


Judge Davidson’s decision merited more than 
four words. 

The Haley case involved the planting of 
wheat and its consumption on the farm 
without an allotment from the Department 
of Agriculture. The Government had im- 
posed a fine of $506.11 against Haley because 
he grew 43 acres of wheat on his 1660-acre 
cattle ranch. Mr. Haley had never received 
any subsidies for anything on his farm, and 
in the case which the Supreme Court cited 
as authority for reversal, the defendant, Fil- 
burn, had received subsidies by way of parity 
payments, and fed his wheat, grown on the 
surplus acreage, to his livestock. In that 
case, the Court used 23 pages of opinion to 
arrive at its conclusion, and on page 131 of 
that decision stated, “It is hardly lack of 
due process for the Government to regulate 
that which it subsidizes.” On page 133 of 
that decision the Court concluded “that ap- 
pellee is the worse off for the aggregate of 
this legislation does not appear; it only ap- 
pears that, if he could get all that the Gov- 
ernment gives and do nothing that the Gov- 
ernment asks, he would be better off than 
this law allows.” 

There you have it. The Filburn case was 
based on the Government’s right to control 
that which it subsidizes, and in the Haley 
‘case, no subsidy whatsoever was involved, 


and for the Court to cite the Filburn case as / 


an authority for reversal is simply juvenile, 





James A. Farley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the August 1 issue of the 
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New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
following the return of Hon. James A. 
Farley, chairman of the board, the 

Coca-Cola Export Corp., from an ex- 

tended business trip to Europe: 

Harp.iy Pauses To REFRESH: JIM FARLEY, ON 
THE Go aS ALWAYS, SELLS COKE AND Goop 
WILL ABROAD ° 
James A. Farley returned to New York this 

week from a 6-week trip to Europe. This 

dispatch by a British writer presents a fresh 
view of the veteran business executive-polit- 
ical figure. 

(By Patricia Lewis, London Express staff 
writer, special to World-Telegram and 
Sun) 

Lonpon, August 1—‘“Have a Coke?” 
beamed the receptionist, bustling to a giant 
cooler, selecting a bottle, opening it and 
spiking it with straws in one well-practiced 
movement. 

I sipped and explained I wished to track 
down James A. Farley, chairman of the Coca- 
Cola Export Corp., for a chat about the part 
his product is playing in making friends all 
over the world, 

“Well, now, Mr. Farley’s itinerary is very 
tightly packed,” said the girl consulting a 
sheaf of papers. “He is in Oxford today, 
Stratford tonight, Norwich the next day, but 
maybe he can fit you in breakfast time day 
after tomorrow.” 

When I met Mr. Farley—a tall, well-set-up 
tycoon in a light navy suit—we had neither 
breakfast nor cokes. Instead this quick- 
actioned, swift-thinking, 71-year-old reeled 
off a list of the 19 places, 22 cities he’d visited 
on his trip to see the Pope. He also met 
various ex-kings and current dictators, 


PICTURE WITH POPE 


Chuckling at the memory, Jim Farley 
said of Pope John: “We had our picture 
taken together and * * * as you can see 
* * * I’m quite a big fellow. Well, when 
the photographer started to get busy he just 
moved over and stood on a dais. That 
made him a bit taller than me—it also 
made a pretty good picture.” 

Spain is another important call on Mr. 
Farley’s list, and this usually includes a 
talk with Franco * * * “through an in- 
terpreter, of course, but somehow it’s all 
80 easy it doesn’t seem as if the interpreter’s 
there.” 

Dinner with ex-King Umberto of Italy 
* * * you’d think it’s amazing what a man 
can do with a soft drink in one hand and 
the say-so for opening new plants in the 
other. But with Jim Farley it’s more than 
that. For Farley is a politician, too. 

He mused a moment. 

“I hope I'll live to see next year’s Demo- 
cratic Convention in Los Angeles because if 
I do I'll have been to every one this past 40 
years. Hmm—40 years.” 

SEEMS TIRELESS 

There’s no doubt in my mind that Mr. 
Farley will be in there pitching come next 
July. He seems tireless. (“I’ve never had 
a holiday in my life—and if you think travel- 
ing is a vacation just follow me around.”) 
He doesn’t smoke * * * he doesn’t drink 
(“just Coca-Cola and lots of coffee and 
milk”) * * * he’s a widower with nine 
grandchildren * * * and he wears a straw- 
boater with just as much aplomb—if not 
more—than Maurice Chevalier. 

From his connections with American pol- 
itics you might think Mr Farley a golf 
addict. But walking and studying adver- 
tisements are, he considers, more worth 
while. 

“Golf’s a terrible timekiller,” he told me. 
“The men I know take it so seriously they 
get no relaxation—most seem to get more 
tense about their scores than about their 
“Walking is the best thing—Harry Tru- 
man always used to walk miles each morn- 
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ing and I don’t think he was any the worse 
for not playing golf.” 

But if golf fails to fascinate Mr. Farley— 
one of our British ads certainly does. 

“I think the one with the man holding 
up a whale on his finger is very good,” he 
said. “It does what the product does—it 
gets that feeling of strength over. Our aim, 
you know, is to sell Coke as a cool, refresh- 
ing drink—not that you use enough refriger- 
ation over here.” 

Suddenly I realized Mr. Farley had been 
looking at his watch for quite some time. 
“Got some people to see * * * then a 
lunch * * * then a lot of reading to catch 
up on before I fly back to New York,” he said. 
“And once I’m there I'll be straight in the 
Office to get through 6 weeeks’ accumulated 
mail—enough to keep five secretaries busy.” 





Effective Legislation in the Field of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has supported the Landrum-Griffin 
bill in the House, I am very much in- 
terested in the enactment of effective 
legislation in the field of labor before 
the adjournment of this session of the 
86th Congress. The battle is not over 
and I hope that the people of this Na- 
tion who demanded, and received from 
the House, effective labor-reform legis- 
lation will not celebrate a premature 
victory. The fate of this measure is 
now in the hands of the House-Senate 
conference committee, and I trust that 
an effective measure will soon be re- 
ported back to both Houses of the 
Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an excellent article by Roscoe 
Drummond which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
August 17, 1959: 

LABOR REFORM—LEGISLATION ISN’r CERTAIN 
Yer 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

It is still too soon to say that the public 
has won its victory for a labor-reform law 
despite the fact that both Senate and House 
have acted favorably. 

Because there are now two versions of the 
same legislation with appreciable differences 
between them, these two bills must go be- 
fore a House-Senate conference to be recon- 
ciled, merged, or diluted. 

Most correspondents expect that an ac- 
ceptable compromise will be reached, But 
this is not certain and it is only realistic 
to report that anything can happen—or 
nothing. 

These are the possibilities: 

Either the Senate, which passed almost 
unanimously the less ambitious Kennedy- 
Ervin bill, will accept a substantial part of 
the stronger provisions of the House’s Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill; 

Or, the conference and the House and Sen- 
ate will let themselves get into an irrecon- 
cilable wrangle resulting in no compromise, 
no legislation, nothing. 

In the wake of the mounting disclosures 
of the McClellan committee on how racket- 
eering and corruption have bludgeoned their 
way into many unions and in face of an 
alerted public opinion which, if much longer 
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frustrated, may well demand sterner meas- 
ures, it would seem to me egregiously un- 
wise and harmful to the country, to labor, 
and to both parties to let labor reform law 
go down the drain of an election-minded 
political stalemate. 

The argument which the Democratic con- 
gressional leaders used against the House 
Republicans only a week ago is now equally 
applicable to the new and unexpected posi- 
tion in which they find themselves. 

You may remember that the Democratic 
contention was that the Republicans, under 
the whiplash leadership of House Minority 
Leader CHARLES HALLECK, was implacably 
and partisanly intent upon an all-or-noth- 
ing strategy. The Democrats said they could 
see plainly that HaLLecK was aiming at the 
goal of either getting exactly as tough a bill 
as he wanted or preventing any bill at all 
from being enacted. 

Well, the administration bill is now the 
majority will of the House, passed by the de- 
cisive vote of 305 to 125, and it is certainly 
pertinent to ask of the Democratic leaders, 
who did not want the Landrum-Griffin ver- 
sion, whether they are going to take the 
position which they recently accused Hat- 
LecK of taking or whether they are going 
to take their own advice. 

In other words, are Speaker SAM RAYBURN 
and Senator Lynpon JOHNSON, now denied 
the kind of labor bill they most wanted in 
the House, going to yield to the strategy they 
condemned and say to their followers: Since 
we can’t have our way, let’s block the way to 
any bill? Or will they act to thwart their 
own extremists and help bring about a con- 
structive compromise? 

For RAYBURN and JOHNSON to pursue an 
all-or-nothing policy and try to block a rea- 
sonable compromise would seem to me wholly 
out of character. 

It would be my judgment that the labor 
reform bill which passed the House reflects 
not only the majority will of Congress but 
the majority will of the country. I doubt if 
many, but the irrevocably committed, will 
be impressed by the epithets—like punitive 
and antilabor—thrown at the Landrum- 
Griffin bill by some union leaders. 

Labor isn’t weak; it is powerful. Big labor 
has shown that it needs some regulation 
Just as big business showed it needed some 
regulation a quarter century ago. Now is 
the time to do it. 





From Poland’s Heart 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a re- 
cent editorial from the New York Times 
entitled “From Poland’s Heart” which 
recounts Vice President Nrxon’s recep- 
tion in that great nation. 

All lovers of freedom can take great 
encouragement from the spontaneous 
reception which Poland accorded to our 
able and distinguished Vice President. 

This warm and wholehearted welcome 
was something more, of course, than a 
persona] tribute. 

It was a demonstration of affection 
for our own Nation as the leader of the 
free world, an outburst of enthusiastic 
support for the freedom we represent 
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and a fervent plea for our continued 
sponsorship of liberation and freedom 
for the captive nations. It was a great 
showing of confidence and admiration we 
must never betray. 

The Polish people trust the United 
States. They know we seek no selfish 
territorial gains, that we stand for free- 
dom and humane treatment for all na- 
tions, great and small. 

In this great demonstration of loyalty 
to our cause, trust, and affection for our 
Nation and its people, Poland again 
stretches out its hands in friendship and 
devotion appealing for our sympathy and 
help. From their hearts and on their 
knees, the Polish people plead and pray 
for our help. 

If we as proud Americans, sons and 
daughters of freedom, a people favored 
by the Almighty, above all others are to 
be true to our blessed heritage, if we are 
to be responsive to the promptings of 
our own souls, we must not fail them 
and the other captive peoples who re- 
member our commitments for self- 
determination, universal freedom and a 
free, peaceful world. 

[From the New York Times] 
From PoOLann’s HEART 


Americans must be deeply moved by the 
incredible reception the people of Warsaw 
gave Vice President Nrxon yesterday. In the 
heart of Communist-ruled Eastern Europe, in 
a nation with Soviet troops on its soil and 
with Soviet troops on its eastern and western 
borders, about 100,000 people turned out 
spontaneously to cheer and throw flowers to 
the Vice President of the United States. 

This happened in a city which but a few 
weeks ago gave only a tepid welcome to 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev, for whose re- 
ception the Polish Government had mobilized 
all its resources. Once again truth has 
shown itself to be stranger than fiction. 

No one planned it that way, but yester- 
day’s outpouring of friendship from Poland’s 
heart toward our country symbolized by Mr. 
Nixon was the most effective answer possible 
to Premier Khrushchev's gibes at our celebra- 
tion of Captive Nations Week. 

The Polish Government is a member of 
Moscow's Warsaw pact. Wladyslaw Gomulka 
and his fellow leaders have time and again 
associated themselves with Khrushchev’s de- 
nunciation of American “imperialism” and 
his threats against the West's position in 
Berlin. For nearly a decade and a half the 
Polish people have been indoctrinated with 
Communist propaganda from almost every 
possible organ of education and communica- 
tion. But yesterday the people of Warsaw 
gave Mr. Nixon what may well have been the 
warmest welcome an American leader has 
received in a foreign nation for a decade or 
longer. The political implications are un- 
mistakable and will be understood by peoples 
and leaders wherever the facts are known. 

At the end of World War II we did not use 
our power to compel Stalin to live up to his 
promises of a democratic Poland, but instead 
permitted him to enslave its people and de- 
stroy all public opposition. And almost 3 
years ago, in October 1956, we contributed 
nothing but verbal encouragement to the 
Polish people as they defied Khrushchev’s 
threats and set a new course, of which Go- 
mulka was then the symbol. Nor have we 
done anything of crucial importance these 
past 3 years, in which the concessions of the 
Polish October have been steadily whittled 
away or abolished. Yet, as Warsaw proved 
yesterday, the Polish people still see in us 
the beacon of their hopes for a better 
tomorrow. 

The cynical may argue that nothing really 
important was changed yesterday. Poland's 
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unenviable geographic position between oc- 
cupied East Germany and the Soviet Union 
was not altered by aninch. The harsh reali- 
ties of the nuclear age which make any talk 
of liberation by force of arms unthinkable 
are as terrible this morning as they were 
yesterday before Mr. Nixon arrived in War- 
saw. 

But the cynics are wrong; something of 
great importance was changed yesterday. By 
their welcome the people of Warsaw de- 
stroyed the propaganda campaign which has 
sought so hard to prove that Communist 
totalitarianism has won over the people of 
Eastern Europe so there can be no more talk 
of captive nations. In 1 hour of truth, as 
the Nrxon caravan rode from the airport to 
the city, the friends of freedom and democ- 
racy gained new courage and new heart, 
which cannot but affect profoundly the world 
political scene, 





Secretary of State Herter at Santiago 
Ministers’ Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


' OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 
at the fifth meeting of the Foreign Min- 
isters of the American States, at San- 
tiago, Chile, on August 12, 1959, in re- 
sponse to the address of welcome by 
President Jorge Allessandri Rodriguez of 
— and in behalf of the Foreign Min- 

ters: 


Your Excellency, in behalf of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs meeting here in this hos- 
pitable capital I am honored to be entrusted 
with our collective expression of gratitude 
for the welcome extended by you and your 
Government. ‘Your cordial words of greet- 
ing warm our hearts. No place could be 
more appropriate for sessions consecrated to 
preserving the peace and freedom of America, 
The devotion of the Chilean people to Pan 
American ideals of peace and cooperation, 
their dedicated efforts and achievements in 
economic and social progress, and their firm 
adherence to democratic principles, are 
widely recognized throughout our American 
community of nations. As long ago as 1541, 
when this noble and beautiful city of San- 
tiago was founded by Pedro de Valdivia, that 
far-sighted hero struck a prophetic and truly 
American note when he declared in a letter 
to the King that Santiago would grow and 
flourish provided only that nobody should 
be sent out from Spain or from other areas 
of the New World to interfere with its af- 
fairs. 

Against the heroic background of Chilean 
history looms Chile’s cultural achievements. 
It is no accident that in her universities 
were trained many political and intellectual 
leaders from other American countries. The 
agricultural and technical development here 
has been accompanied, indeed has been 
stimulated, by the imaginative energy of a 
creative people. It is an augury of success 
that our sessions are being held in such an 
environment. 

I appreciate Your Excellency’s expression of 
Chile’s sympathetic interest in the efforts 
of the great powers to seek a stable world 
peace through discussion of their differences. 
As you know, I have just returned from a 
meeting of this kind in Geneva. In contrast 
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to that gathering, however, I think the issues 
to be decided at the meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters in this city appear more capable of 
early solution. Your Excellency brilliantly 
summarized the issues before us by stating 
that we should seek a formula that har- 
monizes our heartfelt desire never to see 
human rights violated with our absolute re- 
spect for the principle of nonintervention, 
thus guaranteeing an international liberty 
indispensable for living together harmoni- 
ously and sanely in this hemisphere. As 
Your Excellency’ states, this international 
democratic policy can be fortified by the 
fullest utilization of our economic capa- 
bilities. 

At their informal meeting in Washington 
last year the Foreign Ministers of the Amer- 
ican Republics reaffirmed their recognition 
that inter-American solidarity is an essential 
factor in the stability not only of our 
hemisphere but of the world. They likewise 
affirmed the present need for a renewed dedi- 
cation by our peoples and our governments 
to the inter-American ideals of independence, 
political liberty, and economic and cultural 
progress and for a renewed faith in our 
capacity to achieve them. On December 24, 
1958, the Eighth International Conference of 
American States approved “the Declaration 
of Lima.” That declaration begins with the 
forthright statement “that the peoples of 
America have achieved spiritual unity 
through the similarity of their republican 
institutions, their unshakeable will for 
peace, their profound sentiment of human- 
ity and tolerance and, through their abso- 
lute adherence to the principles of interna- 
tional law, of the equal sovereignty of states 
and of individual liberty without religious or 
racial prejudice.” It closes with a provision 
for meetings of con ultation of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics 
when deemed desirable and at the initiative 
of any one of them. 

We may say that the Declaration of Lima 
comes of age this current year, the 21st since 
its adoption. During these 21 years, our 
21 Republics have convoked 5 meetings of 
consultation of their Foreign Ministers for 
the purpose of maintaining the peace and 
independence of the hemisphere and pre- 
serving our freedom and progress toward a 
better life. 

That has always been the American ideal. 
Peace is our chosen environment, freedom 
and progress Our chosen way of life. The 
American peoples have never believed that 
one could be valid without the other. Our 
Republics are founded on the concept of in- 
dependence with law, freedom with order. 
Our revolutions were fought—all of them— 
to attain a freedom both for states and for 
individuals dedicated to the development of 
the progress which can be achieved only 
through peace. 

It is in response to that undeviating con- 
cept—peace with freedom and progress— 
that we are met in this historical capital of 
a free progressive and peace-loving country. 
The convocation of a meeting of consulta- 
tion of the Foreign Ministers is in itself 
evidence that a crisis exists. It is at the 
same time proof of our united belief, sup- 
ported by our experience, that the crisis can 
be met and its problems solved if dealt with 


-cooperatively in a spirit of reason and good 


will. 

Let us remember that there have been in 
all the course of our common history very 
few armed conflicts across national bounda- 
ries in this hemisphere. No comparable 
area of the world so large in extent, so great 
in population, with so many basic mutual 
interests, affording nevertheless such varied 
surface points of difference, has ever de- 
veloped into an international neighborhood 
like that of the Americas. The unguarded 
frontier is a commonplace of national life 
with most of our peoples. The Christ of 
the Andes represents not only a lofty inter- 
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national ideal but a customary international 
relationship, the same ideal and relationship 
which farther to the North—Mexico, Can- 
ada and my own country attest to with 
bridges across the boundary rivers, 

Just as there is no comparable area of the 
world living so harmoniously with its 
neighbors as the American Republics, there 
is none other that has so long a record of 
freedom. Our 21 nations, neighbors by the 
accident of geography, free and independent 
by instinct and by choice, have been closely 
and freely associated friendly peoples. From 
their republican beginnings, independence 
has been fortified and augmented by coopera- 
tion through increased contacts between our 
peoples in all fields of life. We have de- 
veloped wider areas of mutual understand- 
ing. Cooperation in economic and social 
fields has been intensified, moving forward 
with both national and international efforts 
toward the achievement of greater produc- 
tivity and higher living standards for our 
peoples. The progress made this past year 
in this field of inter-American economic co- 
operation, particularly under the inspira- 
tion of Operation Pan America, has been 
highly significant and holds out the promise 
of further gains in the future. 

Nor has any other comparable area 
achieved an international organization like 
ours—an organization voluntary, continuous, 
and potent as a matter of historic fact. We 
all know that the development of the United 
Nations and other international organiza- 
tions owed much to the experience of the 
Organization of the American States, pre- 
cisely because of the proved effectiveness of 
our own inter-American experience. The 21 
American Republics became charter mem- 
bers of the United Nations. In that body’s 
councils, year after year we have stood to- 
gether in defense of the free world and in 
the maintenance of peace and security. 

Our inter-American system has worked 
well. At various times in its history it has 
faced crises and surmounted them with re- 
newed vitality and increased capacity for 
constructive athievement. The balance of 
peace with freedom and progress that has 
characterized our system has constituted an 
inspiring demonstration to the entire world 
of how nations large and small may live and 
work together toward the common goals of 
humanity. 

Our present meeting here in Santiago 
comes at a time when our inter-American 
system again faces a critical moment in his- 
tory. Weare called upon as we have been 
called upon in the past to renew and re- 
vitalize in the light of present conditions and 
forces the principles that have made our 
great achievements possible. 

Four of these principles which are ex- 
pressed in the charter of the Organization of 
American States are particularly pertinent to 
the situation facing the Organization today. 
There is first the principle of noninterven- 
tion, which has served as a foundation stone 
for the relations between our countries. Sec- 
ond is the principle of collective security. 
Together these two principles form the basis 
for peace and independence on this conti- 
nent. Third is the principle of the effective 
éxercise of representative democracy and re- 
spect for human rights. Fourth is coopera- 
tion for economic and social progress. This 
is of particular pertinence to our time. To- 
gether these latter two underlie the achieye- 
ment of freedom and progress. Our problem 
today is to restore the traditional balance 
between peace on the one hand and freedom 
and progress on the other by giving a proper 
emphasis to each of these four outstanding 
principles. We have recognized these four 
principles as valid in themselves and have 
learned that our separate, no less than our 
mutual well-being depends in large measure 
upon them, When any of these principles is 
threatened, the individual independence and 
the collective peace of the American peoples 
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is threatened as is their capacity to progress 
toward better human life. Against such 
threats the American nations must at all 
times marshal their collective effort to insure 
their continued progress. 

We are gathered together here to examine 
and analyze in a spirit of objectivity and with 
a common purpose. We will not let ourselves 
be deluded into mistaking a temporary dis- 
order for a cancer in the heart of peace or 
for a permanent paralysis of the sinews of 
freedom. Neither will we permit ourselves to 
be deceived into dismissing negligently symp- 
toms of a disorder that might adversely affect 
us all. The American hemisphere is a com- 
munity of freedom under law and so it must 
remain for our own generation and for our 
children’s children. 

This year in my country we are celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, whose faith in freedom and 
devotion to peace have caused other Amer- 


-ican countries to commemorate his anni- 


versary. At the outset of our proceedings at 
this meeting we may well recall his exhorta- 
tion: “Our reliance is in the love of liberty 
which God has planted in us; our defense is 
in the spirit which prized liberty as the her- 
itage of all men in all lands everywhere.” 





Hunger Amidst Plenty: Caribbean 


Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, today is 
expected to mark the close of the Amer- 
ican Foreign Ministers meeting in San- 
tiago, attended by our Secretary of State. 
From reports, there will emerge from 
these discussions the reactivation of a 
peace commission originally established 
in 1940, to investigate reports of trouble 
in any country in the Caribbean threat- 
ened by revolution or aggression and to 
examine the relationship between eco- 
nomic underdevelopment and political 
instability. 

Timely and pertinent to these reports 
is an editorial from the Miami News 
which I proudly call to the attention of 
my colleagues. Bill Baggs, editor of the 
Miami News, is one of our better known 
and highly respected international writ- 
ers. He is outspoken and blunt in his 
criticism of “revolution for the sake of 
revolution” where it is not accompanied 
by some tangible improvement in the liv- 
ing conditions of the people. In present- 
ing this frank statement on the paradox- 
ical situation of people living in one of 
the most fertile and naturally endowed 
areas of the world being in desperate 
need of medical care for their sick, 
better schools for their children, more 
food and more opportunities for all the 
people, Bill Baggs ably expresses the 
frustrations of many of us who want to 
and try to help but feel that new, more 
effective ways must be found. 

It may be that the peace commission 
is the answer to the tragedy of the Carib- 
bean paradox thoughtfully presented in 
the editorial which follows: 
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HuncerR AMIpst PLENTY: CARIBBEAN PARADOX 
(By Bill Baggs) 

Everyday living across the street in the 
Caribbean neighborhood is not bad. It is 
ridiculous. 

Millions of the people are hungry and yet 
they live on some of the most fertile lands 
of the earth. 

Several of the countries in the Caribbean 
are very nearly bankrupt and yet their hills 
and mountains are treasuries of minerals 
needed by the industrial societies of the 
world. 

A most kind climate presides over the 
Caribbean. There is fresh water. Magnifi- 
cent harbors. 

POOR, HARASSED 


Looking down on the lovely green coun- 
tries under the sun in the Caribbean, a visi- 
tor to earth might think that the people who 
live there are certainly fortunate people. 
Well, they should be. But they are not. 
They are poor, harassed human beings. The 
Indians who resided there five centuries ago 
enjoyed a much finer life. 

It is tragic. But most of all, it is ridicu- 
lous. 

At the moment, revolution or the threat of 
revolution can be heard in Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Guatemala, and Haiti. 

Mostly, the people who plot to overthrow 
the governments of these countries are no 
better than the present proprietors. Worse, 
they manage a turmoil which has become the 
customary atmosphere in the Caribbean. 


POINTLESS REVOLTS 


If one measures by history, it was inevit- 
able that revolt was coming to the Carib- 
bean. The people have lived in somewhat 
of an economic and political jailhouse since 
the Europeans came to settle the countries 
four and a-half centuries ago. But the 
shame of what we are seeing today is that 
these revolutions so often appear pointless. 
Or almost pointless. 

For instance, what benefit for the people 
of the Dominican Republic if they sacked 
Trujillo in a revolution and got a leftwing 
dictatorship to succeed the present right- 
wing dictatorship? Would these mean better 
schools, medical care, more food, more op- 
portunities for the people? 

A Somoza succeeded a Somoza in Nica- 
ragua. Violence in Haiti and then a new 
president. In Guatemala, the old liberals 
were heaved out and new conservatives came 
in, people died and others suffered hunger 
and privation, but is there more food, more 
schools, better jobs? 

Revolts simmer in Honduras, but very 
little changes. Also in Panama. 

Then, the largest example, which is Cuba. 
Who would argue that Batista promoted a 
better life for more Cubans? I certainly 
would not. The list of crimes against demo- 
cratic ideals when he presided is long and 
dreary. Under Castro, at least the wanton 
torture has stopped, but once again, 
do the people have more food, what about 
better schools for the children, medical care 
for the sick? 

Revolution for the sake of revolution, or 
revolution which does not change affairs 
for the better, is a horrible event. 


LESSON FOR CASTRO 


In Mexico, there was a revolution which 
carried on a social change and Mexico slowly 
emerges as a strong, stable society in our 
hemisphere. The same in Costa Rica. And 
now in Venezuela. Ah, there is a lesson in 
Venezuela for Fidel Castro and all the other 
revolutionists. 

A few days ago, Betancourt announced a 
jJand reform program for Venezuela. There 
was not the burly, nasty, and vicious reac- 
tion which greeted Dr. Castro’s land reform 
program. Why? y because Betan- 
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court did not attempt to reform land owner- 
ship over the weekend throughout Vene- 
zuela. He is taking it slow, and making his 
steps certain. 

Is IT NECESSARY? 


Someday, the millions of abused people 
out there across the street in the Caribbean 
neighborhood are going to back off from 
these revolutions and ask themselves a ques- 
tion: 

Is this one necessary? 

If so, where does this revolution lead? 
What is the point of this revolution? How 
will it make the lives of the people better? 

Only then can we end this great paradox 
of people impoverished living in wealthy 
countries, because only then will revolutions 
become instruments to develop the lands for 
agriculture, the mountains for mines, the 
harbors for ships. 





The Invisible Retreat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the first 
scene is the White House, Washington, 
D.C., United States of America. 

It is an evening late in June 1959. 

The quiet hum of motor cars in the 
distance has the beat of time, rising and 
falling, as the cars come and £0. 

The President is alone at his desk. 

It is a warm, humid twilight. Even 
the sightseers have been forced to seek 
air-conditioned relief from the accumu- 
lated heat of the day. 

One motorist turns on his lights pre- 
matureiy, eager for the help of night. 

The President is tired. He has worked 
a long, hard day, and the news has not 
been good. 

He picks up a dispatch from his desk. 

“Soviet delegate won’t yield an inch. 
Geneva Conference adjourns in stale- 
mate. No progress expected when talks 
resume.” 

The President reaches for a sheet of 
White House stationery. The time has 
come to do something different. Per- 
haps a face-to-face meeting with 
Khrushchev will soothe his pride and 
make him more cooperative. If I in- 


vite him to the United States and ar-. 


range for him to view our industrial 
might and our military power, and let 
him see all the comforts and luxuries 
that our people enjoy, he will realize that 
our people are happy in their personal 


progress, and have no thought for any- 


thing else. ‘That should impress him as 
to our peaceful intentions. The friend- 
ship approach will accomplish more than 
months of stiff, formal, and fruitless de- 
bate. 

He starts to write, then looks up quick- 
ly, listening. 

It sounded like a cry out there—a 
man’s cry—suddenly choked off. 

But as far as he can see in the deep- 
ening dusk, there is only the chain of 
passing headlights, broken by the bushes 
and the trees that are more substan- 
tial than the night, 
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He waits but the voice does. not cry 
out again. 

Where did it come from? 

He listens but there is no human 
sound above the hum of the motor 
traffic, rising and falling, like mechanical 
breathing. 

“Strange. That cry in the night. I’d 
swear that someone was trying to warn 
me, but I must be mistaken. Just 
nerves,” he said to himself. 

The President frowned, then relaxed. 

And went on writing the invitation to 
Khrushchev. i 

Scene 2, 
US.S.R. 

It is after 9 p.m. in Washington, but 
4 a.m. of the following day in an office 
within the fortress walls of the Soviet 
capitol. 

Red Square is empty. 

Except for the security police and the 
guards who are blended with the night, 
there is no sign of life. But the people 
of Moscow, after replenishing their en- 
ergies through sleep, will soon rise and 
breakfast and hurry to work. They will 
continue their heroic efforts to strength- 
en Mother Russia and protect her 
against the aggressive plots of the capi- 
talist warmongers. Or so they will be 
told, over and over again, by their Com- 
munist bosses. But they will work hard. 
They are used to it. They have no other 
choice. 

The bald-headed man who got up 
early to digest the evening-before news 
from Washington, pushes his chair away 
from the desk, and folds his hands 
across his paunch which is round and 
firm, like half a globe. His voice is 
vigorous and jubilant. 

“Comrade Secretary, you are the first 
to know of the great Soviet victory.” 

The Secretary, who was sifting papers 
on the desk, dropped them in his sur- 
prise and confusion. Was the leader of 
Communist imperialism in earnest, or 
was he joking? One could never be sure. 
And it was dangerous to guess wrong. 

“But, if you will excuse me, Comrade 
Khrushchev, there has been no special 
report from Deputy Premier Kozlov in 
Washington.” 

Khrushchev smiled at his aid’s ig- 
norance and bewilderment. When peo- 
ple are uncertain and afraid, like this 
honest bureaicrat, they can be manipu- 
lated so easily. 

Khrushchev wagged his finger. “One 
must be ahead of developments, with the 
nose to smell them before they can be 
seen. The President of the United 
States is going to invite me to visit 
Washington because I planned it that 
way.” 

The Secretary stared, not knowing 
what to say. 

“I can see, Comrade, that-you do not 
understand the efficiency of our meth- 
ods.” Khrushchev said. “With these 
Americans, who are thin on patience, it 
is only a matter of time before we wear 
them down. Gromyko has done well at 
Geneva. He has been our Gibraltar, a 
face of stone, deaf to the arguments of 
the Western diplomats, causing them 
frustration and loss of confidence. And 
when the Americans cannot find a solu- 
tion, they think that friendship will 
‘melt’ us. How childish. They have so 
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much to learn, but they are so impatient. 
They think that I will be impressed, like 
some peasant, when I see their luxuries. 
But I will be using them, and I will be 
exploiting their weaknesses every min- 
ute, for the greatest propaganda triumph 
in the history of Communist Russia.” 

“Would you say then,” the Secretary 
began, but stopped, dazzled by the pros- 
pects. 

“Go on, Comrade.” 

“Would you say that this marks the 
strategic breakthrough for your psycho- 
logical war against the West?” 

Khrushchev grinned. 

“We have induced the United States 
to tranquilize itself. The President and 
his advisers do not know that we have 
— them into making the invisible 

reat.” 





Shoreline Recreation Areas for Public Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on July 
30, 1959, I introduced H.R. 8445, which 
provides for Federal acquisition of 10 
shoreline recreation areas located on the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, the gulf, and the 
Great Lakes. Among the areas to be 
acquired and the maximum authorized 
acreage are Cape Cod, Mass., 30,000 
acres; Padre Island, Tex., 60,000 acres; 
Oregon Dunes, Oreg., 35,000 acres; Lake 
Michigan Dunes, Ind., 5,000 acres; Point 
Reyes, Calif., 35,000 acres; Cumberland 
Island, Ga., 25,000 acres; Huron Moun- 
tains, Mich., 90,000 acres; Channel Is- 
land, Calif., 76,000 acres; Pictured Rocks- 
Grand Sable Dunes, Mich., 100,000 acres; 
and Sleeping Bear Dunes, Mich., 
25,000 acres. The bill also authorizes 
the Park Service to make studies of the 
possibility of including in the Govern- 
ment acquisition the following areas: 
Fire Island, N.Y., 3,450 acres; Cape Flat- 
tery, Wash., 16,000 acres; Leadbetter 
Point, Wash., 4,250 acres; Mosquito La- 
goon, Fla., 9,700 acres; Pigeon Point, 





Minn., 6,400 acres; Debidue Island, 8.C., 


8,400 acres; Kiawah Island, S.C., 7,300 
acres; Popham-St. John, Maine, 1,100 
acres; Parramoure Island, Va., 6,250 
acres; and Smith Island, N.C., 11,900 
acres. 

Enactment of this bill or substantially 
identical legislation into law is made 
imperative by the fact that shorelines 
available for public use are being devel- 
oped and subdivided at an astronomical 
rate. An interesting point is that public 
shore on the east coast amounts to one- 
half inch for each person within 50 miles 
of the beaches, Over the entire Nation 
there is only one-third of an inch of 
undeveloped shore per person, or a mile 
for about every 220,000 people. 

In 1935 some 70 miles of beach on the 
Delaware-Maryland shore could have 
been acquired for $2 a front foot. Most 
of this beach is now beyond reach hav- 
ing been long since subdivided and de- 
veloped. 


\ 
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The bill authorizes appropriations not 
to exceed $10 million as required from 
year to year for assistance to the States 
in acquiring shore areas for public use 
and authorizes appropriation of a sum 


not to exceed $50 million to acquire the. 


above-mentioned areas. The total cost 
of all aréas concerned will be some $85 
million if the bill is enacted and the 
purchases made promptly. It is hoped 
that the Park Service cam secure the 
$35 million between the authorized sum 
and the needed sum through gifts and 
public donations. 

Similar legislation has been introduced 
in the Senate sponsored by the Honor- 
able James E. Murray, chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and 16 cosponsors. 

I ask permission to insert a letter re- 
ceived from the Izaak Walton League of 
America in support of this measure: 

THe Izaak WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1959. 

The Honorable JoHn D. DINGELL, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jounn: The Izaak Walton League of 
America wishes to congratulate you on the 
introduction of H.R. 8445, a bill to save our 
shorelines, 

Studies made in recent years by the Na- 
tional Park Service and comparable State 
agencies reveal the appalling fact that the 
public is fast losing the opportunity to use 
beneficially our great shorelines of the 
Atlantic, gulf, and Pacific coasts, the Great 
Lakes and major inland waterways. More 
and more shoreline areas heretofore avail- 
able to the public for recreation have been 
lost to private development for industry, 
commerce,*and community expansion. At 
the same time the population burgeons, 
leisure, and real wages increase with a more 
than corresponding increase in public de- 
mand and need for shoreline recreation. 

It is clear that a comprehensive and co- 
ordinated Federal-State program will be re- 
quired, if we hope to preserve even some of 
these opportunities for present and future 
generations. Moreover, it is clear that ex- 
cept as we do implement very quickly such 
@ program as H.R. 8445 proposes, the chance 
to do so may be lost entirely or rendered 
infeasible due to constantly rising costs of 
shoreline real estate. To put it crudely, 
such lands, however costly, can never again 
be acquired as cheaply as today. Senator 
Morray has cited the instance of an area 
the Park Service could have acquired 20 
years ago at $9,000 a mile which would now 
cost $110,000 per mile, illustrating what has 
already occurred, In this connection, I 
noted recently an advertisement offering a 
Florida property, stated to be the last 5-mile 
stretch of undeveloped shoreline between 
Miami and Daytona Beach, for “$1 million 
down, terms for the balance.” 

The bill approaches the problem on three 
important fronts: (1) It lists several areas 
which have already been studied and pro- 
poses their consideration for authorization; 
(2) proposes a cooperative program by which 
the States can be assisted in expediting 
their State park and shoreline programs; and 
(3) lists additional areas for study to deter- 
mine whether they are suitable for national 
or State shoreline designation. We are 
pleased that the bill recognizes that regu- 
lations established for national shoreline 
areas should permit continuation of present 
recreational uses such as hunting, fishing, 
water-fowling, and the like where appropri- 
ate. In effect, then, the legislation would 
establish in the park system under congres- 
sional policy a new category of public area, 
so successfully pioneered by the Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore Recreation Area. 
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We are pleased that the legislation sets 
fairly broad acreage limitations on the areas 
to be considered for authorization within 
which, if authorized, the Secretary of Inte- 
rior may acquire lands. This is a sound 
method as has been demonstrated at Big 
Bend, Cape Hatteras, Everglades, Virgin 
Islands, Fort Clatsop, Shenandoah, and 
other national parks and monuments estab- 
lished under similar or identical procedures. 
During the course of hearings, of course, the 
committee will be able to study specific 
boundaries in more detail and may, if it ap- 
pears desirable, describe them with more 
preciseness. We note also that the Secre- 
tary, before designating any authorized area, 
would be required to consult with the Gov- 
ernor of the State concerned, and to hold 
local hearings. Beyond this, and before the 
Secretary could spend any Federal funds for 
land acquisition, he would be required to 
come before Congress, in the usual appro- 
priation process, for funds. This provides 
Congress with still another opportunity to 
assure itself that the program is being car- 
ried out soundly and within the congres- 
sional intent. These appear to be adequate 
safeguards against any possibility of abuse 
of administrative authority. At the same 
time it provides means at the administra- 
tive level whereby the most sensible areas 
can be worked out in terms of national, 
State, and local interests. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the Nation’s 
national park system protects and preserves 
in the broad public interest little of our 
shoreline. This great gap has been filled to 
only a slight degree by State park programs, 
splendid as they are. The save-our-shore- 
lines bill is designed to expedite Federal and 
State programs cooperatively before it is toe 
late. It is a most worthwhile objective in 
which all thinking Americans should and 
will, I am sure, join forces to support. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. PENFOLD, 
Conservation Director, IWLA, 





Smathers-Keogh-Simpson _Legislation: 
Retirement Savings for the Self-Em- 
ployed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include a most interesting and very il- 
luminating article on a subject matter 
that has been under consideration by 
the Congress for several years which 
concerns a tax inequity discrimination 
against self-employed individuals. This 
well-stated review was written by At- 
torney F. Joseph Donohue, a member 
of the District of Columbia bar for 34 
years who was formerly from Lynn, 
Mass. He served as Chairman of the 
Board of Commissioners for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and has taught eco- 
nomics and law at Catholic University 
and economics and banking at the 
American Institute for Banking. He 
has also served as chairman of the 
American Bar Association Special Com- 
mittee on Retirement Benefits and also 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the American Thrift Association. 

This dissertation that appeared in the 
American Bar Association Journal of, 
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August 1959 will be of interest to all 

members of the bar but will also be 

most helpful to the Members of the 

Congress: 

SMATHERS-KEOGH-SIMPSON LEGISLATION: RE- 
TIREMENT SAVINGS FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


(By F. Joseph Donohue of the District of 
Columbia Bar) 


(Mr. Donohue traces the 9-year legislative 
effort to correct an admitted tax inequity 
which discriminates against self-employed 
individuals, Legislation to remove this 
inequity has passed the House of Representa- 
tives and is pending before the Senate 
Finance Committee. He highlights the argu- 
ments advanced at recent hearings before 
the Senate Finance Committee and gives 
reasons why this legislation, which is sup- 
ported by the American Bar Association and 
over 60 other national associations, should 
be enacted by the 86th Congress without 
further delay.) 


As a practicing lawyer, you are among the 
millions of self-employed persons who by 
law cannot do that which may be done by 
every other working individual. Economic 
pressure is being applied against you because 
of your status as a self-employed individual. 
There is at present before the U.S. Senate 
legisiation (H.R. 10) to correct an admitted 
inequity in the tax laws which discriminates 
against seif-employed individuals. 

An example of the present tax treatment of 
retirement savings clearly illustrates this 
inequity. 

Assume that a practicing lawyer, or other 
self-employed person, age 35, married, has 
a taxable income of $10,000 after deductions. 
If he were to earn an additional $1,000, his 
tax on this would be $260, leaving $740 in 
actual income. Assume that he invests this 
$740 each year for 30 years at a 4-percent 
compound interest rate. He would accumu- 
late, by age 65, a total of $36,900. 


But if he were employed by & company, 
and his employer deposited $1,000 for him in 
a qualified pension or profit-sharing plan, 
and had the same 4 percent interest, the 
fund would be $58,300 at age 65. 


Under H.R. 10, this lawyer could have 
$58,300 rather than $36,900 at age 65. The 
retirement income, of course, would be sub- 
ject to tax as paid out. By the enactment 
of H.R. 10, the attorney, farmer, merchant, 
or other self-employed individual would no 
longer be forced to give up his status as a 
self-employed person in order to have an op- 
portunity to build up retirement savings 
comparable to that which he could enjoy as 
an employee covered by a pension plan ap- 
proved by the Treasury Department. 

In 1942 the Congress, cognizant of the de- 
sirabiiity of encouraging the establishment 
of private retirement funds to supplement 
socia] security benefits, revised the provisions 
for private pension plans by amending the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 to allow sub- 
stantial tax benefits to corporations and their 
employees in the establishment of pension 
plans. Actually there have been provisions 
for pension plans since the 1924 Revenue 
Act. The 1942 revision was reenacted with 
some modifications in the 1954 code. Spe- 
cific rules set forth in detail the circum- 
stances under which a pension plan may be 
set up and qualified. The tax effects of such 
plans when qualified by the Treasury De- 
partment are: (1) The contributions by the 
employer, although in the nature of addi- 
tional compensation, are not taxable to the 
employee until the retirement benefits are 
actually received; (2) at the time the con- 
tributions are made they are tax deductible 
to the employer, and (3) the earnings from 
the funds are tax exempt until distributed. 
is an obvious advantage to the employee 
he would normally be in a lower tax 
et when the benefits are received. The 
employer payment, without. being re- 
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duced by taxes, is available to earn income to 
the fund. A tremendous growth in pension 
plans has resulted since the 1942 act. Over 
45,000 plans, covering more than 18 million 
employees, are now in existence, and coverage 
is increasing at the rate of approximately 
1 million employees yearly. In 1957, con- 
tributions to such plans totaled %.6 billion, 
85 percent of which was contributed by em- 
ployers. This was 15 times greater than the 
contributions in 1940. Total reserves 
amounted to.$348 billion. 

It was not long until the self-employed 
persons realized that they were apparently 
forgotten under this new law, since they 
were the only group precluded by law from 
the privilege of deferring taxes on contribu- 
tions to retirement plans. 

By 1950, an American Bar Association com- 
mittee undertook a study and legislation 
was drafted to correct the tax discrimination 
against the millions of self-employed. In 
1951, Congressman EvuceNe KrocnH, Demo- 
crat, New York, and the late Daniel Reed, 
Republican, New York, introduced legisla- 
tion to allow tax deferment for a limited 
amount of income set aside by a self- 
employed person into a restricted retirement 
fund. Since its original introduction this 
legislation has had strong bipartisan support. 

When Representative Reed became chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Thomas Jenkins, of Ohio, a ranking Republi- 
can member of the committee, joined with 
Congressman Kerocu in the introduction of 
identical bills which became popularly 
known as the Jenkins-Keogh legislation. 
This legislation was overwhelmingly passed 
by the House of Representatives on July 29, 
1958, but was not acted on by the Senate 
Finance Committee during the closing days 
of the 85th Congress. 

In the 86th Congress, RIicHARD SIMPSON, 
of Pennsylvania, ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, co- 
sponsored the legislation with Mr. KrocH. 
The committee gave early approval to HR. 
10 and the House of Representatives over- 
whelmingly passed the measure on March 
16, 1959. 

Senators Keravver, Democrat, Tennessee, 
Morton, Republican, Kentucky, and 
SmatTHeERS, Democrat, Florida, introduced 
Senate bills similar to HR. 10. Senator 
SMATHERS, a Member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, introduced S. 1979, identical to 
H.R. 10 as. passed by the House except that 
it would be effective for the taxable year 
1961. In explaining his proposal, Senator 
SMATHERS said: 

“Many in the Congress, while favoring 
the principle embodied in the legislation 
have a reluctance, in view of the Treasury 
Department’s opposition, plus the high cost 
of Government today, to support the meas- 
ure in their desire to bring about a balanced 
budget. Theirs is an attitude of postpone- 
ment until such time as the budget becomes 
balanced. 

“To meet this objection, which appears 
to be the major obstacle in the path of its 
adoption, I have modified the proposed bill 
so that it will be effective for the taxable 
year 1961. This would remove from the 
consideration of those thinking along this 
line, any feeling that they would have a 
further unbalanced budget this year, and 
yet make it possible for them to adopt a 
principle of fairness and tax equality for all 
of our citizens. Discrimination in our tax 
laws Cannot morally be perpetuated indefi- 
nitely when a just and economically de- 
fensible revision is warranted.” 

The Senate Finance Committee conducted 
hearings on H.R. 10 on June 17 and 18, 
1959. This was the first opportunity for 

ts to present their views to the 
Senate committee on this legislation since 
its original introduction in 1951. Approxi- 
mately 50 organizations representing self- 
employed persons requested an opportunity 
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to testify before the committee. Some 20 
witnesses were heard in the 2-day hearings, 
and the committee determined that fur- 
ther hearings would be necessary to obtain 
the views of all interested parties. 

The Treasury Department has consistently 


‘opposed this legislation, its principal ob- 


jection being revenue loss. Yet Treasury 
officials concede that there is an inequity in 
the tax treatment of retirement savings 
which discriminates against self-employed 
persons. 

On June 17, David A. Lindsay, assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, appearing be- 
fore the Senate’ Finance Committee, stated: 

“The Treasury recognizes that present law 
does not give self-employed persons tax treat- 
ment for their retirement savings compar- 
able to that now accorded to employees 
covered by employer-financed pension plans, 
Employee pension plans, if arranged on a 
nondiscriminatory basis, receive favorable 
tax treatment. 

“At present, employers are permitted to 
take current deductions in computing their 
taxable incomes for contributions which 
they make to nondiscriminating pension 
funds for the benefit of their employees. 
No tax is imposed on the emnloyee until the 
pensions are received after retirement. The 
opportunity to postpone the receipt and the 
taxation of income currently set aside in 
pension funds makes it possible for em- 
ployees who are covered by such plans to 
secure larger net retirement incomes after 
tax from any given payment by an employer. 

“Qualified pension trusts have a further 
tax advantage. The investment income 
earned on the funds held by the pension 
trusts is tax exempt until received by em- 
ployees as part of their pensions, There is, 
in effect, a tax-free build up on nontaxed 
earnings. Though there is no final tax ex- 
emption of the income paid by employers, 
or of the income earned on accumulated 
funds, the advantages of postponement of 
tax on both are important, and eombine to 
increase materially the net retirement in- 
come of employees.” 

In spite of this recognition of preferential 
tax treatment under qualified pension plans, 
the Treasury has made no proposal to correct 
this inequity. 

The Treasury has estimated the revenue 
loss under H.R. 10 to be $365 million on a 
full year’s basis. About $100 million of this 
would be accounted for by the extra deduc- 
tions granted to those already 50 years of 
age or over on the effective date of the bill. 

In discussing the impact of H.R. 10 on 
revenue before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee on June 18, Dr. Roger F. Murray, a fore- 
most authority in the fleld of savings and 
pension plans, professor of banking and fi- 
nance, Columbia University, and director, 
pension research project, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, appearing for the Amer- 
ican Thrift Assembly, stated: 

“We are being asked to consider this bill 
on the assumption that in the next year or 
two, self-employed individuals will make 
payments to restricted retirement plans in 
amounts of $1 billion a year. 

“What about this as an assumption? It 
seems totally unrealistic. Experience shows 
that it takes many years of e pro- 
motion to develop anything like this flow of 
funds. Because saving habits are slow to 
change and because new plans require edu- 
cation and personal solicitation, it is a con- 
servative statement to say that this level of 
deposits under restrieted retirement plans 
for the self-employed is not likely to be 
reached for 5 years or more. * * * A bil- 
lion dollars in average deposits of, say, 
$1,000 means that a million self-employed 
will have to be educated and sold on this 
new savings plan. * * * 


“For the first year following adoption of 
this plan, I would estimate the tax deferral 
at $75 to $100 million as a reasonable upper 
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level of estimate. In the light of the record 
of experience with savings plans, the time 
required to make the necessary arrange- 
ments to receive deposits, and the results 
of our survey on the subject, it seems clear 
that the Treasury Department’s estimate of 
a@ $365 million tax deferral is unrealistic 
and inadequately supported by objective 
evidence. Actual experience is likely to be 
similar to that in Great Britain where the 
tax deferral in the second year of a similar 
plan turned out to be about one-sixth of the 
Inland Revenue’s advance estimate. I 
should add that my estimate is supported 
by leading economists who have studied the 
question.” 

That there is an inequity in the tax 
treatment of pension plans is no longer in 
dispute. It could be argued therefore that 
even if the legislation would defer revenue 
amounting to $365 million, an estimate 
which is not supported by any survey or 
experience, the Federal Government is not 
entitled to this revenue, since it is unjustly 
obtained. It also has been estimated that 
the revenue loss resulting from existing pen- 
sion plans exceeds $1.8 billion per yegr. It 
is difficult to understand why the Treasury 
is concerned with revenue loss only when 
tax savings would benefit the self-employed. 

Another objection brought forth by the 
Treasury Department is that this legisla- 
tion does not cover the pensionless em- 
ployed. On this point, Ross L. Malone, pres- 
ident of the American Bar Association, told 
the Senate Finance Committee on June 17, 
that in connection with the 1955 hearings 
before the Ways and Means Committee, the 
Treasury Department, while conceding that 
both the pensionless employed and the self- 
employed were being discriminated against 
under existing law, said that on balance it 
might be better to limit the benefits of any 
new provision to the self-employed since 
employees, at least potentially, may benefit 
from qualified pension plans set up by their 
employers. “Tax relief,” the Department 
said, “seems most clearly indicated for self- 
employed individuals who do not have even 
potential tax benefits under existing law in 
providing themselves with retirement in- 
come.” 

H.R. 10 has been criticized because it would 

“not cover the employees of self-employed 
persons. In answer to this contention, Dr, 
Roger Murray stated to the Finance Com- 
mittee: 

“This is obviously true for the simple 
reason that such employees already stand 
to benefit under existing legislation provid- 
ing for the deferment of taxes on their em- 
Ployers’ contributions to qualified pension 
plans. This encouragement is already pro- 
vided under the Internal Revenue Code. In 
any event, it is difficult to imagine anything 
more encouraging to the establishment of 
such benefits for the employees of the self- 
employed than to permit the self-employed 
to have their own retirement programs. 

“If the Treasury Department is sincerely 
concerned about the people not now covered 
by programs other than OASDI, it would 
seem that the extension of the tax-defer- 
ment benefit to the self-employed should 
be welcomed as a plan to encourage supple- 
mental old-age protection to the largest 
single group not now being reached in in- 
creasing numbers. Is it not reasonable to 
rely upon competition in the terms of em- 
ployment and existing legislation to assure 
the continued spread of coverage to the em- 
ployed?” 

Congressman KErocH; commenting before 
the Finance Committee on this contention, 
said: 

“Mr. Chairman, much has been said today 
about requiring the self-employed to in- 
clude their employees in such plans. That 
is a radical and novel departure from the 
basic and historical concept of retirement 
legislation. The 165 plans under the 1939 
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code, the 401 plans under the 1954 codz, 
have never been made compulsory. Thuse 
are voluntary plans. This is the typical, 
historical American way of permitting one 
person voluntarily to do for himself that 
which people more and more want the Gov- 
ernment to do for them, 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to point out 
that we are dealing with this group of seven 
million people for whom nothing has been 
done. And certainly, obvious equity and 
fairness should impel us to do something for 
them before more is done for those for 
whom so much more has been permitted.” 

It has even been stated that this is class 
legislation; that is, the principal benefi- 
ciaries are said to be professional persons in 
the upper income brackets. On this conten- 
tion, Dr. Murray told the committee: 

“With a highly progressive personal income 
tax structure, it is, of course, self-evident 
that the application of any uniform pattern 
of tax deferment will provide greater dollar 
and proportionate benefits to those in the 
higher income brackets. But is this a rele- 
vant argument? Is not the correct com- 
parison between the successful self-employed 
individual and the successful employed in- 
dividual? This bill is designed to place them 
on the same footing, except, of course, for 
the eliminations in the case of the self-em- 
ployed. It is designed to remove the eco- 
nomic pressure which is being exerted against 
working for one’s self. 

“T think that we need to be very careful 
in interpreting any of these figures on in- 
come distribution. The individual who 
might qualify for the full $2,500 deduction 
this year may have spent 20 or 30 years of 
his life earning substantially less than $25,000 
@ year. His lifetime benefit can hardly be 
appraised on the basis of his peak earning 
capacity. The groups classified by income 
are by no means static, particularly among 
the self-employed. We are in danger of mis- 
reading the facts if we do not recognize 
this to be true. Furthermore, the breadth 
of support for this legislation suggests that 
numerically we are discussing a proposal 
predominantly for the benefit of middle- 
income groups.” 

And, in answer to a question on this 
point, David Lindsay, spokesman for the 
Treasury Department, told the committee: 
“I think so long as you have progressive in- 
come tax rates where the more you make the 
more you pay, it is not unfair to have the 
benefits go in the same direction where there 
is an appropriate deduction.” 

It should also be pointed out that only 1 
person out of 17 who are self-employed is 
from the legal-medical-dental professions. 

There has been some criticism of H.R. 10 
because it does not extend to contributions 
made by employees. But this is not the 
issue raised by this measure. The purpose 
of ELR. 10 is to allow a tax deferment on 
the employer contribution. Since the self- 
employed is both employer and principal em- 
ployee, H.R. 10 seeks only to provide for 
the self-employed person tax treatment com- 
parable to that enjoyed by the employee with 
respect to the employer’s contributions. 

The 10 percent contribution allowed under 
ELR. 10 is not an unreasonably high employer 
contribution. This is apparent when a com- 
parison is made with ‘qualified corporate 
plans. Most corporate pension plans are 
noncontributory; that is, the employer pays 
the entire amount to maintain the fund. 
Under a qualified profit-sharing plan, an 
employer may contribute up to 15 percent 
of an employee's salary. In the case of quali- 
fied pension plans, there is no definite limit; 
if it is actuarily set up, the employer con- 
tribution could be as high as 25 percent of 
an employee’s salary. 

For example, an employee earning $7,000 
could have contributed annually for him 
over $1,000 in a qualified profit-sharing plan 
OF as much as $1,750 under a qualified pen- 
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sion plan. HR. 10 would limit the deducti- 


‘ble contribution to the self-employed per- 


son earning $7,000 to 10 percent or $700. In 
the case of a person earning $50,000, the 
difference is much greater. The self-em- 
ployed is limited under H.R. 10 to a ceiling of 
$2,500. Yet the $50,000 executive could have 
contributed for him each year by his com- 
pany as much as $7,500 in a qualified profit- 
sharing plan or $12,500 In a qualified pension 
plan, and the tax would be deferred on such 
contributions until paid out as retirement 
income. 

One other contention which has been 
made is that considération should be defer- 
red until general tax reduction -is possible. 
This completely disregards the fact that a 
general tax reduction would not remove, but 
would only perpetuate, the present dis- 
crimination against the self-employed. 

After reviewing the arguments brought 
forth during the hearings before the Senate 
Finance Committee, one would conclude 
that this legislation is a fair and reasonable 
approach to the correction of an admitted 
inequity in our tax laws which has existed 
for more than a quarter of a century. The 
passage of H.R. 10 by the U.S. Senate is not 
only of direct concern to the lawyer, but 
is of equal importance to the many self- 
employed businessmen and farmers in his 
community. 

There is a definite trend away from the 
professions and small business into corpo- 
rate and government employment, due in a 
large part to the retirement advantages and 
other fringe benefits which are not available 
to self-employed persons. Certainly it is 
not unreasonable to expect the Congress to 
remove a gross inequity in our tax laws 
and thus encourage individual enterprise, 
initiative and thrift. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 

of such printing, the current Con- 

ional Directory. No sale shall be made 

on credit (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Santa Clara University Engineering 
Center 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I inserted, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, a résumé of the history of the 
University of Santa Clara, and a report 
on the splendid course of study which 
is currently offered students at this old- 
est institution of higher learning in the 
State of California. 

I am proud to say that this university 
is not resting on its laurels but is con- 
stantly improving and building for the 
future. Today I should like to present 
portions of a publication which presents 
plans for the new and modern engineer- 
ing center at Santa Clara: 

SanTaA CLARA UNIVERSITY ENGINEERING 
CENTER 

One hundred and eight years ago a Jesuit 
priest, Pather John Nobili, arrived at the 
Mission Santa Clara with $150 in his purse 
to lay the foundations of a new college. 

Today we are blessed with the fruits of 
his labors—the oldest institution of higher 
learning in the State of California, founded 
in 1851, chartered as Santa Clara College in 
1865, and as the University of Santa Clara 
in 1912. 

Here thousands of students have studied, 
worshiped, and lived, emerging as men im- 
bued with the Christian ideals and the 
trained intellect envisioned in the univer- 
sity motto: 

“To mold men after the model of the 
Man-God, and thus form them to serve their 
fellow men, their country, and their God.” 

A CENTER. FOR CREATIVE THINKING 


Another milestone in the development of 
an old and great university is the start of 
construction of Santa Clara’s new éngineer- 
ing center—a monument to the spirit of 
creative thinking which has long permeated 
the historic campus, 

While the enrofiment will continue to be 
highly selective, the new facility will make 
possible the acceptance of twice the current 
number of candidates for undergraduate en- 
gineering degrees, provide room for expanded 
research activities, allow initiation of grad- 
uate programs in engineering, and offer ad- 
ditional services to the engineering profes- 
sion. 

Modern in design, complete in facilities, 
the engineering center will give to the Par 
West a new facility for training the truly 
creative engineer—more than a draftsman, 
more than a skilled technician—a profes- 
sional man in the finest. sense, 

AN HISTORIC DATE: APRIL 29, 1959 


The historic ground-breaking date selected 
for the new enginering center—April 29— 
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has long had special significance at Santa 
Clara and in the scientific world. 

Just 54 years ago to the day, the first pilot- 
controlled glider flight in history came to 
a successful conclusion with a landing on 
the old Eberhard tannery property across 
from the University of Santa Clara. 

The cornerstone of the engineering center 
will be set where the 45-pound glider—de- 
signed by a Santa Clara professor, John J. 
Montgomery, and flown by an adventurous 
Irish employee of the university, Daniel 
Maloney—completed the first flight of a 
heavier-than-air craft to a designated spot. 

April 29, 1905, marked an event hailed by 
Victor Lougheed (pronounced “Lockheed,” 
as in the aircraft firm which now bears his 
name) as the “greatest single advance in the 
history of aerial navigation.” 

The same day in 1959 will be commemo- 
rated by future generations as the beginning 
of a new era in the training and development 
of men for outstanding and specialized en- 
gineering careers. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOROUGHLY TRAINED 
ENGINEERS READY FOR POSITIONS EVERY YEAR 


Purpose of the new engineering center is 
to provide sufficient facilities to graduate 
each year 150 men—trained in the Santa 
Clara tradition. 

These graduate engineers will not only 
possess the finest technical education pos- 
sible, but also will have been taught basic 
principles of living, such as respect for au- 
thority, willingness to take responsibility, 
and the return of a full measure of work 
for the salary received. Santa Clara’s engi- 
neering center will continue to be one of the 
few nationally accredited colleges of engi- 
neernig—under Catholic auspices, but open 
tostudents of all faiths. 


CURRICULUM FOR A PROFZSSION 


Offering degrees in civil, electrical, and 
mechanical enginering, the engineering cen- 
ter curriculum naturally will continue the 
Santa Clara tradition of thorough grounding 
in. mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 

As in the past, the curriculum will include 
& sound liberal arts program so that students 
can properly express themselves orally and 
im writing, and gain a broad knowledge of 
the humanities, including social sciences and 
Philosophy. 

Finally, the upper division program will 
offer the faculty; classrooms, laboratories and 
other facilities to make possible further de- 
velopment in distinctive phases in the basic 
branches of engineering. 


Add to these the requirement that stu- 
dents spend at least two summers on prac- 
tieal engineering work; also that they write 
an acceptable senior thesis on a subject ap- 
proved by the college, and you see emerging 
each year from the new Santa Clara Engi- 
neering Center, 150 graduate engineers in- 
tensively trained to assume positions of re- 
sponsibility in their particular fleld of cre- 
ative thinking. 


For the more talented students there will 
be “premasters” and “predoctorate” courses, 
These lead to the possibility that Engineer- 
ing Center graduates may seek advanced de~ 
grees oriented toward research and develop- 
ment, or to engineering management. Be- 
cause of the wealth of nearby industrial 


firms with strong engineering programs, it 


would be possible to make use of qualified 
industry-employed instructors, and to sched- 
ule graduate work at hours convenient to 
industry and business employees, 


EXPANDING TO INCREASE OPPORTUNITY 


Despite its great accomplishments of the 
past, the College of Engineering now is 
physically inadequate in the light of present 
and future needs. 

The Montgomery Laboratories, built in 
1924, the second floor added in 1930, and 
the Alumni Science Hall, built in 1924, are 
not only outmoded, but also limit enroll- 
ment, faculty research and addition of new 
courses. : 

Construction of the new Engineering Cen- 
ter will make it possible to add new and de~- 
sirable engineering laboratory facilities 
which will allow expansion of the senior 
thesis program. These facilities will further 
enrich the undergraduate education through 
research in such fields as electronics, nuclear 
physics, municipal design and planning, data 
processing and high energy propulsion. 

It is almost tragic, in light of the demand 
for trained engineers and scientists, to note 
that although the present freshman engi- 
neering class had the highest academic 
standing of any im the history of the college, 
a number of highly qualified and equally 
promising applicants could not be admitted. 


NEEDED: A LARGER PLANT 


This calls for construction of four engi- 
neering units, a science annex and the 
provision of utilities for them. e 

The planned units will form a quadrangle. 
One side will consist of a two-story unit of 
classrooms, lecture hall, and administrative 
and faculty offices. Opposite will be the 
mechanical engineering laboratories. The 
third and fourth sides of the quad will be 
occupied by the electrical and civil engi- 
neering and mechanics laboratories. Total 
space will be 170,000 square feet. These 
buildings will double classroom space, pro- 
vide reading rooms, drafting rooms, seminar 
and conference rooms. 


CREATIVE THINKING: A SANTA CLARA TRADITION 


The University of Santa Clara always has 
endeavored to attract and hold outstanding 
lay and Jesuit teachers. Its history is 
marked with distinguished men: Rev. J. Neri, 
8.J., who installed San Francisco’s first arc- 
light system; Rev. Joseph Bayma, S.J., pro- 
fessor of mathematics, who John Tyndall 
said “is a hundred years ahead of his time 
in the science of mathematics”; Rev. Richard 
H. Bell, S.J., whose experiments in wireless 
telegraphy verified those of Marconi; and 
Prof. John J. Montgomery who designed and 
flew the first heavier-than-air machine, ante- 
dating the Wright Brothers flight by 2 years. 

Added to, the list of Santa Clara greats 
should be Rev. Jerome 8S. Ricard, S.J., “Padre 
of the Rains,” famous for his sunspot 
theory; and still active, the world-renowned 
“Glacier Priest,"”” Rev. Bernard Hubbard, 8.J. 

A half a century ago, the. first lectures in 
engineering were instituted at Santa Clara; 
4 years later, in 1911, the college of engineer- 
ing was. established 

Thus, as construction begins on a new 
engineering center at the University of Santa 
Clara, we find that creative thinking already 
is a university tradition, with a long record 
of accomplishmient. 
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Our Responsibilities and 
America’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
fine address entitled “Our Responsibil- 
ities and America’s Future,” delivered 
by the Postmaster General in the city 
of Washington, D.C., on August 12 of 
this year, wherein he addressed himself 
tc our responsibilities and America’s 
future. 

The address was delivered before the 
55th Annual Convention of the National 
Rural Letter Carriers Association, in 
Washington, D.C., on August 12, 1959. 

It is such a fine address that I am sure 
many people in the country would like 
to have the benefit of it in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our RESPONSIBILITIES AND AMERICA’s FUTURE 


(Address by the Honorable Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield, Postmaster General of the United 
States, on occasion of the 55th National 
Convention of the National Rural Letter 
Carriers Association, Washington, D.C., 
August 12, 1959) 


It is a real pleasure to be with you tonight. 

I know that you have been amply welcomed 
before, but let me just say again that we are 
very happy for this opportunity to get to- 
gether with you. 

The rural letter carriers of the US. Post 
Office Department are a vitally important 
part of the great service we are proud to 
render to our Nation. 

Over the years, your faithful performance 
of your duties, your very warm and neigh- 
borly relationships with the people on your 
mail routes, and your leadership as out- 
standing citizens in your community’s affairs, 
have added greatly to the prestige and tradi- 
tions of the Post Office Department. 

And may I also express our admiration 
and respect to your splendid ladies auxiliary, 
whieh over the years has contributed so 
much to beiter civic life. 

The presence here tonight of so many 
Members of the Congress is a well deserved 
tribute to your organizations. I join with 
these distinguished leaders of the Congress 
in saluting you as good Americans and out- 
standing public servants, 

We are delighted that you have come here 
to your great Nation’s Capital for your con- 
vention. I know that your stay has been 
inspiring as well as most pleasant and highly 
informative. 

I am well aware of the fact that you are 
citizens in the fullest meaning of that word. 
i know that you maintain a deep interest in 
matters of importance not only to the postal 
service, but to the strength and progress of 
our Nation. 

It is for this reason that I should like to 
discuss with you tonight three subjects that 
go beyond their immediate concern to us, 
to be of utmost significance to all our people. 

These are, first, the Department’s crusade 
against the most insidious racket of our 
time-—the sending of obscene materials 
through the mails, especially to the children 
of America, 
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Secondly, I should like to discuss with you 
briefly the critical problem of inflation, and 
the means of successfully meeting it. 

And third, I believe this evening you would 
like me to touch upon the future of the 
U.S. Post Office Department, the world’s 
greatest communication system, of which 
you are so much a part. 

You are familiar, I know, with the war we 
have declared on the use of the U.S. mail 
for the conduct of mail-order business in 
obscene and pornographic material. Many 
of you have taken an active part in this 
campaign in your communities. 

This vicious business—the mailing of filth 
to children—is a challenge to every decent- 
minded American citizen. And it can be 
met only by the firm, positive action of our 
people, in all parts of the country. 

It gives me some satisfaction to report that 
our efforts against this racket have made 
encouraging progress. This progress is due, 
in large part, to the broad support we have 
received from the Members of Congress, from 
the Nation’s newspapers, radio and television 
commentators, civic-minded organizations 
and the public. 

Congress has intensified its serious study 
of the problem, and many Members have 
taken active -Jeadership in bringing this 
matter to the attention of their con- 
stituents. 

Throughout the country, the press has 
not only described the growing menace of 
mail-order obscenity in the news columns, 
but has urged the public to action in edi- 
torial columns as well. 

Civil and religious organizations, deeply 
shocked by the concentration of this racket 
on children, have mobilized their members 
for programs to help meet the challenge. 

Within just the past 2 months, I have 
had determined verbal expressions from the 
leaders of many of these organizations. I 
have received copies of resolutions adopted 
by many groups which pledge their vigorous 
assistance in this effort. 

We are deeply gratified by this support. 

I think you will agree that this, indeed, 
is a good start. But I cannot emphasize 
too greatly the importance of conducting 
this war tothe finish. Persistent, intelli- 
gent, intensive action on a nationwide seale 
will be absolutely necessary for a long time 
to come, to cope with the determined plans 
of the filth racketeers to continue expand- 
ing their operations. 

Even as we are striving to rally the Amer- 
ican people to put them out of business, 
these vicious racketeers are continuing to 
violate the homes of the Nation with com- 
plete arrogance. 

Our inspection service estimates that as 
many as 1 million children will receive ob- 
scene material in the family mailbox dur- 
ing this year. This is 1 out of every 35 
school-age children in America. 

In large part, this smut will be sent to 
children without their advance knowledge or 
consent, in the form of lewd solicitation 
literature seeking to sell them even more 
obscene trash. 

The volume of business done by these 
racketeers has tripled since World War I; 
it has doubled in just the last 5 years; and 
unless we put a stop to it, it can double 
again over just the next 4 years. In that 
event, it would amount to over $1 billion 
@ year. 

In due time, if we do not fight to rid 
ourselves of this blight, we may expect that 
organized crime will take over the obscenity 
racket, with its vast revenue, to a far great- 
er and more vicious extent. 

It will victimize more and more of our 
children, adding to the already swollen rolls 
of juvenile delinquency. The undermining 
of the moral fiber of our young people will 


spread, with the poisoning of increasing 
millions of minds. 
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Sex crimes will become far more prevalent 
than they are even today. 

And overall, as the effects spread through- 
out our society, we could expect an ultimate 
breakdown in moral strength and order and 
decency in this country. 

My friends, this monstrous crime has got 
to be stopped. 

How can we do it? What do we need 
to meet this problem? 

We need legislation adequate to deal ef- 
fectively with these vile criminals. 

We ned the conscientious support of law 
enforcement authorities and courts. 

We need the dedicated efforts of you who 
make up our postal service. 

And, of course, we need the support and 
cooperation of parents and Gecens-minded 
citizens throughout our country. 

To this end, we are carrying fertiend a 
continuing program that is fourfold: 

1. To draw maximum public attention to 
the menace of this racket; 

2. To urge parents to help us apprehend 
the mailers of filth to their children; 

8. To help mobilize community support 
behind adequate law enforcement of local 
ordinances or State laws when these pur- 
veyors are apprehended and brought to 
court 

4. To rally public opinion behind new and 
stiffer legislation on obscenity. 

With respect to this fourth point, I should 
point out that Congress last year passed 
legislation which has been extremely helpful, 
and that the current Congress is giving ear- 
nest and sympathetic attention to proposed 
legislation which can close loopholes and 
help further to bring the mail-order ob- 
scenity racketeers to account. 

In the past, these smut merchants have 
had little difficulty evading punishment. 

In certain large cities, the courts set a 
pattern of soft rulings which established 
virtual sanctuaries for them. 

Usually, even those few offenders who were 
convicted were let off with a slap on the 
wrist—a light fine or a brief jail term. To 
racketeers operating on a big scale, this kind 
of sentence is nothing more than a minor 
discomfort. 

If we are to drive these vultures out of 
business, we must convince them that they 
are no longer going to be tolerated or coddled 
anywhere. A consistent pattern of stiff sen- 
tences, wherever they are convicted, is the 
one sure way to meet their defiant challenge. 

I would ask that all the members of this 
organization continue to take part actively 
in this crusade, working in your own com- 
munities to further the four points of this 
program. I know that the ladies auxiliary 
has been active in this effort. I want to 
compliment all of you on what you are doing, 
and to urge you to continue your good and 
most essential work. We dare not fail. 

May I turn now to another problem which 
also demands the attention and earnest effort 
to all of us. 

Over the past year, I have taken every 
opportunity afforded me to urge that every 
American serve in the battleline against in- 
fiation. 

I feel that especially I should not neglect 
the opportunity to discuss this vital subject 
with you. 

I know I do not have to persuade this 
audience that the American people must 
maintain a sound economic philosophy, 
within which the Government must provide 
sound economic policies. 

But I do want to emphasize the utter 
importance of keeping these convictions 
foremost in our minds, and in the minds of 
all our fellow citizens. 

We know how. inflation has wrecked other 
nations in the past. 

We have seen what the ravages of this 
deadly force can do here in our own country. 

We have seen it make our money worth 
less and the things we have to huy cost more. 
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We have found it our cost. of 
living by 100 percent. in a period of 20 years. 

We have seen it rob our dollars of their 
real value—and rob every American of that 
value in the process. 

We have seen inflatiom feed on the in- 
comes and savings of every individual, every 
family and every. enterprise in America. 

We have observed how it deals most. cruelly 
with those who can least protect. themselves. 

I suspect almost everyone in this room 
knows of someone whose savings, insurance, 
social security, or retirement income—care- 
fully nurtured through half a lifetime—now 
is tragically inadequate to meet his needs. 

As rural community leaders, you are only 
too well aware of what inflation brings in 
rising costs and taxes. 

And finally, I would point out that the 
problem affects-in equal measure the cost of 
maintaining the operations of our Govern- 
ment. 

Never have the American people faced a 
greater challenge than this one of bringing 
@ rampant inflationary momentum under 
control. 

Over recent months, our people have 
rallied vigorously to the fight to do all that 
must be done. 

There is now a vast public consciqusness 
of the scope of the menace that. inflation 
presents. There is ever-increasing expres- 
sion of the desire for fiscal policies, on the 
part of our people and our Government, that 
will keep our country on a sound, strong, 
and progressive economic course. 

At present, our Nation has reached the 
highest. level of prosperity in our history. 
We have the healthiest, strongest economy 
America has yet known. 

Our people are enjoying higher wages and 
better living standards than ever before. 

Overall output is at record levels, and 
rising steadily. 

Employment is rising steeply. Unemploy- 
ment is. falling snarply. 

For more than a year, the cost of living 
has remained generally stable. 

The battle for a sound dollar is closer to 
success than at any time in the past two 
decades. 

These are bright and encouraging facts, 
but we cannot allow them to mislead us. 

They do not mean that our battle against 
inflation is over. Rather, they mean that 
we have gained a strong vantage point from 
which to carry on the offensive. 

We face constant, heavy pressures for a 
continuation of the inflationary process. As 
a@ people, we must be sure to move together 
along courses that we know will surmount 
these pressures. 

I believe our people are in wide agreement 
as to our Government's role. Our Govern- 
ment must maintain sound fiscal policies, 


with respect to spending, balancing the 


Budget, taxation, financing, debt manage- 
ment—in short, throughout its vast eco- 
nomic operations. 

This applies every bit as much to local and 
State governments as to our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Our governments must meet all the legiti- 
mate needs.of our people. But this must be 
done within the framework of prudent 
spending, on @ pay-as-you-go basis, without 
extravagance, without incurring deficits 
which add to the already staggering public 
debts that exist. 
~ ‘We must, in fact, maintain as one of our 
prime goals the reduction of the national 
debt. 

It is vital, also, that we practice good sense 
in our civilian economy—our business econ- 
omy—to keep prices from spiraling upward. 

We must insist upon real statesmanship 
by all who are in position to influence the 
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factors that bear om prices, and thus the 
eost, of living. 

I urge you to keep these~matters in mind 
as you go about your activities at home. As 
good. citizens, building your own future and 
the future of our country, stand up strongly 
for fiscal wisdom-—for the same sound finan- 
cial practice in Government that you follow 
in your own economic affairs. 

In this you will contribute to the strong 
and steady growth of our country. And we 
are indeed a fast-growing nation. We cam 
see this fact quite clearly in the demands 
upon the postal service. 

With this in mind, let me devote the re- 
maining time to my final subject—a brief 
look into the future of the Post Office De- 
partment and the better mail service it can, 
and should, render in the years ahead. 

In any consideration of the future, one 
paramount fact overshadows all others: our 
constantly growing volume of mail is ex- 
pected, in 25 years, to double today’s enor- 
mous annual load of over 61 billion pieces 
of mail, and more than a billion parcels. 

Any plans for the future must, in my 
judgment, be based on this fact—that ade- 
quate facilities, post offices, terminals, and 
other means, must be available to handle 
twice as much mail by 1985. And it must 
be done with the efficiency that the Ameri- 
can people well know and deserve in the 
years ahead. 

As you know, some 3,000 new post offices 
have, been built in the past 6% years, 
financed by private industry and leased to 
the Department. 

Many of you are now working out of these 
new post offices, and you know intimately 
how much better and more efficient they are 
than the obsolete structures they replaced. 
You are also familiar with the greatly im- 
proved working conditions in these new 
facilities. 

This program, of course, is on a nation- 
wide basis. To meet the needs that face us, 
it will be necessary to modernize, replace or 
build in new communities, from 12,000 to 
15,000: post offices in the years immediately 
ahead. 

Not only do we need to replace obsolete 
post offices in expanding communities, in 
every State of the Union, but we must 
mechanize the sorting and distribution of 
the mails—especially in the large gateway 
post offices, which handle such a large pro- 
portion of our volume. 

Fortunately, we have reached and moved 
beyond the breakthrough stage in mechaniz- 
ing postal operations. 

The essential first step was the develop- 
ment of modern methods, comparable to 
those so effectively used by industry. 

This. has been done to an impressive de~ 
gree, as I believe anyone will agree who visits 
our post office here in Washington, D.C. 
This is now the world’s most mechanized 
post office, but. even it does not represent a 
plateau. in our program. In that same 
building you will find even more advanced 
machines under test in our new laboratory 
operations. 

If there are any of you who have not 
visited the post office here, I would urge you 
to do so. Iam sure it would be one of the 
most important and enlightening highlights 
of your visit. 

From the development of these modern 
methods, the next step is to apply them in 
key post offices throughout the country. 

This, of necessity, will take time and 
funds, 

But the important fact is that, after 
many years of neglect in research, engineer- 
ing, and equipment development, a respon~- 
sive Congress is cooperating with the Post 
Office Department in launching a major 
long-range program. 

The time has come when we have put a 
full-scale effort underway to provide the 
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best, most moderm and mat efficient service 
of which the Post Office should be capable. 

Many people do not fully realize how im- 
portant. this development is to the provision 
of better mail service to people who do not 
live in the large metropolitan areas. 

In Michigan, for example, nearly two- 
thirds of all the. mail going into that State 
passes through the postal facilities in De- 
troit. 

In Oregon, about one-half of the State's 
mail goes through the postal facilities of 
Portland. 

In Pennsylvania, approximately three- 
fifths of. the State’s mail flows through the 
postal facilities of Philadelphia and Pitis- 
burgh. 

It is. readily apaprent. that any improve- 
ment in the handling of mail in these gate- 
way facilities will result in better and 
speedier service in the smallest communities, 

Modern mechanization of mail handling is 
so vital to better service that our Depart- 
ment now has under contract, for completion 
by the fall of next year, a completely new 
working-laboratory post office in Providence, 
R.1. 

Serious consideration is being given to 
another laboratory post office, using different 
concepts and techniques, in another part of 
the country. 

Engineers and postal experts in these two 
post offices, as well as those in our laboratory 
here, will be constantly developing and 
checking mail handling machines and meth- 
ods—so that the U.S. Post Office, the world’s 
greatest communication system, will keep 
abreast of the opportunities provided by 
modern science and industry. 

As you know, the ultimate goal of your 
Post Office is the next day delivery of letter 
mail, 

The Nation is now nearly blanketed with 
our new metropolitan plan, which assures 
netx day delivery of letter mail in the large 
metropolitan areas. 

By next June, we estimate that 85 metro- 
politan areas, serving some 125 million peo- 
ple, wil be providing next day delivery. 

We are confident that we have established 
the know-how to provide next day delivery 
throughout. our service. We feel certain 
that, with the help of 4 cooperative Congress, 
ways will be found to finance the necessary 
expenditures to asure this service to the 
American people. 

My good colleagues in the Post Office De- 
partment, let me sum up now by saying just 
this: 

All of us believe that our people will con- 
tinue to build the strongest, freest way of 
life the world will know. 

We are determined that our grandchildren 
will inherit this way of life, and no other: 

To assure this future, we must keep our 
Nation morally and economically strong. 

We must give our children a wholesome 
climate, of dignity and decency, in which to 
mature into tomorrow 8 citizens. 

We must continue to build a sound and 
solid economy, free of inflation, which as- 
sures the greatest opoprtunities for all our 
people. 

We must continue to advance in science 
and technology, in Government operations as 
well as industry—an advance in which our 
postal progress will be an important part. 

Communications are the soil in which 
knowledge is rooted, and we who cperate this 
great. communications system have a high 
responsibility indeed. 

Let. us make certain. we uphold this trust, 
Let us continue to add luster te the proud 
traditions of the U.S. Post. Office Department. 

I know you will do your part—and more, 
And in the doing, you will have the gratitude 
of 175 million fellow Americans you help to 
serve so well. 
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Private Industry and Redevelopment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of redevelopment over large sec- 
tions of our country is a situation almost 
daily discussed in the Congress by either 
the other body or the House. This 
morning there came over my desk a re- 
lease addressed to the industrial realtors 
and bankers. This went on to say that 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light, a group of these business- 
men were going to be conducted over 
one of the major areas needing rede- 
velopment in the country—that is, the 
Pennsylvania hard coal fields. The 
reading of this enclosed notice will give 
you an idea of what they are going to 
do. It is quite commendable. 

This is an approach to the situation 
which I think may enable these districts 
to pull themselves up by their own boot- 
straps with a limited amount of aid from 
the State and Federal Government. I 
commend this to your reading as I think 
it is something new, worthwhile, and 
should produce results. It is as follows: 
INDUSTRIAL REALTORS, BANKERS TO TOUR AREA 

COMMUNITIES 


One of the largest promotions in years 
to attract new industry and payrolls to this 
area will take place August 27 and 28 when 
approximately 70 industrial realtors and 
bankers will tour communities in the Scran- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, and Williams- 
port areas to inspect available sheil build- 
ings and industrial parks. 

The industrial realtors and bankers will 
be brought here from the New York, Phila- 
delphia, Newark, and ‘Baltimore areas under 
the sponsorship of Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. After arriving here, they will be 
the guests of local chambers of commerce. 

Many of these industrial realtors and 
bankers represent large, nationally known 
industries in their real estate and new plant 
transactions. Such people are, therefore, 
highly important to the area’s industrial de- 
velopment and economic expansion. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. personnel 
and the cooperating chambers of commerce 
plan to dramatically demonstrate the indus- 
trial potentials of these communities with 
the aim of attracting reputable and financial- 
ly sound new industries. The tour features 
the fact that better buildings are available 
in central eastern Pennsylvania at costs 
which are less than in comparable areas, 
ynd that the available shell buildings and 
the growing industrial parks are suitable for 
almost all types of industry. 

The tour has been so scheduled that com- 
munities will be given sufficient time to 
promote and sell their communities and fa- 
cilities. Detailed data and information on 
all industrial parks as well as outstand- 
ing, available buildings and sites will be 
supplied all the visitors. A chartered, 80- 
passenger airplane, will provide transporta- 
tion so that the group may spend the -maxi- 
mum amount of time in its inspections. 

The industrial realtors and bankers, to- 
a with their Pennsylvania Power & Light 

escorts, will arrive at Avoca Airport, 
veanean morning, August 27, to inspect the 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and Hazleton areas. 
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The tour will include a new shell build- 
ing in Old Forge. The group will then 
travel by bus to Wilkes-Barre to inspect 
Crestwood Industrial Park, and the Wilkes- 
Barre Chamber of Commerce will host the 
group for lunch at the Sterling Hotel. In 
the afternoon, the group will go by bus to 
Hazelton to tour Valmont Industrial Park. 
An inspection of an available industrial 
building in Freeland will follow. Dinner 
has been arranged at the Scranton Country 
Club with the Scranton Chamber of Com- 
merce as host. The visitors will spend the 
night at the Hotel Casey, Scranton. 

Friday morning, the visitors will enplane 
for W . There, they will inspect 
@ shell building in the Williamsport Indus- 
trial Park; the new, most modern plant of 
Vidmar, Inc. If time permits, they will also 
visit the Williamsport Technical Institute. 
In the afternoon, the group will attend the 
Little League world series, followed by din- 
ner at Williamsport Country Club with the 
Greater Williamsport Chamber of Commerce 
as host. Immediately following the dinner, 
the tour guests will be flown back to Phila- 
delphia and Newark airports. 





Labor Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, by 
and large the people of my State and the 
daily newspapers which are circulated 
in my State favor passage of a strong 
and effective labor reform bill. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a sampling 
of editorial comment from various news- 
papers on the recent passage by the 
House of Representatives of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin labor reform bill. These 
editorials are as follows: “The People’s 
Victory,” from the August 14, 1959, issue 
of the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, S.C.; 
“Six Congressmen Vote Right on Labor 
Bill,” from the August 16, 1959, issue of 
the State, Columbia, S.C.; “The Solid 
Front,” from the August 15, 1959, issue 
of the Greenville News, Greenville, S.C.; 
“Georgian in the Spotlight,” from the 
August 15, 1959, issue of the Augusta 
Chronicle, Augusta, Ga.; “House Vote on 
Labor Bill Responds to People’s Demand 
for Reforms,” from the August 15, 1959, 
issue of the News and Courier, Charles- 
ton, S.C.; “Now Up to US. Senate,” from 
the August 15, 1959, issue of the Charles- 
ton Evening Post, Charleston, S.C.; “Will 
of the People Pays Off in Congress,” from 
the August 15, 1959, issue of the Spar- 
tanburg Herald, Spartanburg, 6.C.; 
“Plenty of Back-Home Support for Curb- 
ing Union Racketeers,” from the August 
16, 1959, issue of the Anderson Independ- 
ent, Anderson, S.C. 

In addition I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a news column by the distin- 
guished writer, Mr. David Lawrence. It 
appeared in the August 15, 1959, issue of 
the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 


oe 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Rock Hill (8.C.) Evening Herald, 
Aug. 14, 1959] 
THE PEOPLE’s VICTORY 


When the U.S. House of Representatives 
yesterday approved the Landrum-Griffin 
labor bill, many newspapers termed it a 

victory for President Eisenhower. 

It is not Eisenhower's victory. It is a vic- 
tory for the people and for union members. 

Eisenhower certainly had an instrumental 
part in the victory. His nationwide tele- 
vision address in which he threw his support 
behind the bill was undoubtedly a major 
factor in passage of the bill. 

The bill is a comparatively strong piece of 
legislation aimed at ending corruption in 
labor unions. The bill contains clauses in- 
tended to protect the rights of rank-and-file 
union members, to ban blackmail picketing 
and to require union financial reporting. 

What separates the Landrum-Griffin bill 
from others and makes it the toughest of 
the lot is that it goes further than the 
others. It would forbid most forms of or- 
ganizational picketing, would ban all sec- 
ondary boycotts and all forms of hot-cargo 
agréements, and provide criminal penalties 
for union officials who violate members’ 
rights. 

The bill is a comparatively tough one but 
apparently it is one which is needéd to curb 
the power of the likes of Jimmy Hoffa of the 
Teamsters Union. 

The real winners yesterday were the people 
who need to be protected from union leaders 
who use their power for their own benefit. 


[From the State, Columbia, 8.C., Aug. 16, 
1959] 


Srx CONGRESSMEN VOTE RIGHT ON LABOR BILL 


We commend the six Members of the 
House of Representatives from South Caro- 
lina for their forthright “yes” vote on the 
labor reform bill. 

ASHMORE, DORN, HEMPHILL, MCMILLAN, 
Ritey, and Rivers, each answered in the 
affirmative when the roll was called. And 
they are to be praised for being in their seats 
and casting weight on the right side. 

Encouraging is the fact that when the 
bill came up for passage on Friday the 
margin of victory was considerably wider 
than when on Thursday the House had sub- 
stituted the administration-backed proposal 
for the milder measure supported. by Demo- 
cratic policy leaders. On Thursday the vote 
was 229 to 201, but on third reading Friday 
the House sent the tougher bill to the Sen- 
ate by a 305 to 125 decision, a majority gain 
overnight of from 28 to 86. This, we hope, 
is a significant omen. ; 

The question of labor reform is now up to 


the Senate. Let’s hope the upper House will 


do as well as the lower. Let’s hope we can 
say that the South Carolina delegation in the 
Senate—JoHNSTON and THURMOND—voted as 
@ unit, too, im favor of the stronger legisla- 
tion. 

In the House it was a coalition of southern 
Democrats and Republicans that brought 
about this great victory.. Let’s hope the 
southern Democrats and Republicans will 
team up as effectively in the Senate. It 
would be a blow to good government for the 
err bill to fail in the upper 

y: 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Aug. 
15, 1959] 
THe Sotm Front 
South Carolina’s six Congressmen are to 
be congratulated for their unanimous vote 
in favor of the antiracketeering union bill 
which was passed by the House Friday. 
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By their vote, the Representatives struck 
a heavy and necessary blow at the corruption, 
brutality which has invaded the union move- 
ment, and they moved the Federal Govern- 
ment toward restoration of balance in man- 
agement-labor disputes. 

It was, we are sure, not an easy vote for 
some of them to make. The House Demo- 
cratic leadership, and the labor union bosses 
themselves, bitterly opposed the bill and 
used every device at their disposal to put 
pressure on all Members. 

The six South Carolinians are all Demo- 
crats, but they are South Carolinians first and 
they knew that what their constituents 
wanted was not a “sweetheart” bill like the 
one proposed by the Democratic leadership 
but a really meaningful one; one with some 
teeth in it to gnaw away at the Hoffas and the 
Dios and the monopolistic unions which al- 
ready hold life-and-death power over much 
of the economy. 

The bill is much stiffer than the one 

~passed by the Senate, and it now has gone 
to a Senate-House compromise committee. It 
is not likely that any compromise can be 
reached, and it seems likely that the House- 
approved version will come before the Sen- 
ate for action sooner or later. 

The battle there promises to be as hot 
and furious as it was in the House. And 
the prosepct for Senate approval is not at 
all reassuring in view of the number of lib- 
erals on the Democratic side of the aisle. 

The eyes of South Carolinians will be di- 
rected on their two Senators and their vote 
on the union-control measure. Senators 
JOHNSON and THURMOND have a handy guide 
to show them the way; the unanimous vote 
of their colleagues in the House. 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, Aug. 15, 
1959] 


GEORGIAN IN THE SPOTLIGHT 
Georgians are proud of the fact that a 


' Georgian is one of the cosponsors of the 


labor reform bill pdssed in the House of 
Representatives this week. Se a 
Pum M. LANpRUM, Jasper, Ga., attorney, is 
not as widely known nationally as are some 
other Members of Congress. The chances are, 
however, that he will be more and more in 
the forefront of national affairst from now 
on. 

Mr. LANDRUM has already gained a repu- 
tation in the inner circles of Congress as a 
hardworking representative of the people, 
quite capable of making sound decisions and 
of acting courageously to sustain his con- 
victions. 

Representative Ropert P. Grirrin, of Mich- 
igan, cosponsor of the labor reform bill, 
also is expected to forge*farther forward 
into the national spotlight. He is a Re- 
publican and LANpRuM, of course, is a Demo- 
crat. They made an effective pair when 
they teamed up to get action on needed 
labro reforms. 

‘The Landrum-Griffin bill, of course, does 
not cover all angles of the labor problem 
but it does go farther than any of the sev- 
eral other bills which were introduced in 
the House. It will, if Senate concurrence 
can be secured, curb some of the evils that 
beset the Nation in connection with the 
abuse of power by labor union leaders. 


If the Senate should decide to adopt the 
House bill, the measure could be sent on 
quickly to the White House for the Presi- 
dent’s signature. Predictions have been 
made, however, that the Senate will not en- 
dorse the House bill. In that case a confer- 
ence will be needed to secure an agreement 
on a compromise bill. The prediction has 
been made that no strong jill can be 
in the Senate. 

That remains to be seen. It is now up 
the Senators of the United States to 
to the People that they are not the 
of labor union leaders who boast of 


| 


i 
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power to control legislation and utter 
threats against those who oppose their 
dictums. 


[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 
Courier, Aug. 15, 1959] 
Hovse Vore on Labor BILL RESPONDS TO 
PEOPLE’s DEMAND FOR REFORMS 


No matter what course the Senate takes, 
approval of the Landrum-Griffin bill by the 
House of Representatives has brought stern 
pressure on labor leaders to reform. The 
House vote reflected an uncompromising pop- 
ular demand for new standards of justice 
in union dealings with employers, employees, 
and the public. 

Of the 303 Representatives who joined the 
conservative coalition to support the Lan- 
drum-Griffin’ bill, a substantial number 
might have ridiculed such a suggestion a 
few weeks ago. They have been underesti- 
mating the force of public sentiment favor- 
ing an anticorruption measure with teeth. 

As late as Thursday morning, the day of 
decision, experienced political observers 
failed to count correctly the number of Rep- 
resentatives whose minds were changing in 
response to demands from back home. In- 
formed opinion held that the vote might go 
either way. The prediction was for a mar- 
gin of victory razor thin. The bill passed 
by 178 votes. 

It is not surprising that the temper of 
the Nation was so misjudged. Forty years 
have passed since the behavior of labor 
unions was called inte question by substan- 
tial numbers of voters. The signs of a 
changing climate have been forgotten. 

It is fitting that the Members of the House 
should have been the first to recognize and 
act in accordance with the new sentiment. 
That was the way the Founding Fathers 
hoped things would work. They arranged 
the structure of the Constitution to make 
the House sensitive to the wishes of the 
people. 

The shock of the setback handed to the 
union bosses may be felt even in the Senate. 
There the people’s representatives are insu- 
lated to some extent from the currents of 
popular opinion. 

A straw in the wind is a hint from Senator 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts. Senator Kennepy has steadfastly op- 
posed the tough provisions of the Griffin- 
Landrum bill. He is a contender for the 
presidential nomination. Naturally he pre- 
fers the Kennedy-Ervin bill, a weaker meas- 
ure already passed by the Senate which he 
helped to write. After hearing results in 
the House, Senator Kennepy began to talk 
of compromise. 

Sitting with Senator Kennepy in the 
Upper Chamber are other Senators who are 
presidential . Some of them may 
consider that the House action puts them 
in an awkward spot. 

Before making up their minds how they 
will vote, they will study the character of 
the groundswell of public opinion which is 
battering the labor bosses. Though it was 
slow to gather, it has developed great force, 

We predict it will be slow to recede. The 
people will remember for a long time how 
their Senators vote on this crucial issue of 
effective labor regulation. 


{From the Charleston (S.C.) Evening Post, 
Aug. 15, 1959] 
Now Up-to U.S. SENATE 


Tf the U.S. Senate concurs with the House 
of Representatives an effective blow will be 
delivered against corruption and other abuses 
in labor unions. 

The House, backing President Eisenhower's 
plea, passed a bill aimed at vicious practices 
that have been — on certain flelds of 
labor-management relatio: 

We amneted Sete taer.tt will ban secondary 
boycotts, blackmail picketing, and hot cargo 
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agreements; and it will provide criminal pen- 
alties for union officials who violate members’ 
rights. These evils have been particularly 
flagrant in the James Hoffa Teamsters’ re- 
gime, but by no means confined to his organ- 
ization. It is a matter of protecting not 
only union members, but nonunion workers, 
employers, and the general public also. 

A milder bill was passed by the Senate 
some weeks ago. Thus differences remain to 
be settled between the two legislative bodies. 
The fight has thus been shifted from the 
House to the Senate. It may be that wide- 
spread public sentiment favoring the House 
bill will prompt the Senate to adopt the lat- 
ter measure. The House majority resisted 
tremendous pressure from union lobbyists, 
which suggests that the lawmakers had 
heard from the folks back home. AFL-CIO 
President George Meany opposed even the 
milder Senate measure and a tepid bill ap- 
proved by a House committee. The bill voted 
by the House had been introduced on a bi- 
partisan basis, by Representatives Pum Lan- 
prum, Georgia Democrat, and Representative 
Rosert GRIFFIN, Michigan Republican. 

The outcome of the House vote was an- 
other demonstration of the pov -z of a coali- 
tion of Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats. Most of the 95 Democrats who backed 
the bill on the first and crucial test were 
from this section. They included all six 
representatives from South Carolina, and we 
believe they merit strong commendation. 





[From the Spartanburg (S.C.) Herald, Aug. 
15, 1959] 


WILL OF THE PEOPLE Pays Orr IN CONGRESS 


The will of the people has had its day in 
Congress. 

The House dramatically reflected the force 
of public opinion in its adoption of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill Thursday. This was 
the only effective, and the strongest, labor 
reform bill introduced. 

The victory was in the face of such opposi- 
tion as: : 

1. Such powerful Democratic leadership as 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn, who usually 
has his way. 

(2) Concentrated Big Labor lobbying, the 
like of which seldom has been witnessed 
on Capitol Hill. 

3. A Senate bill of much milder nature, 
championed by the crusading Kennedy 
brothers; and the~threat that strong House 
bill would invite uncompromising opposi- 
tion, resulting in no reform bill at all. 

But these forces were out of step with the 
American people. The people are fed up. 

They have seen enough of Big Labor 
leaders’ arrogance and contempt for the 
rights of individuals—union and nonunion 
alike. The crime, cruelty, crookedness and 
ugliness they have seen emerge from high 
union officers has sickened them. . 

The hierarchy of Big Labor, even the 
“clean” leaders, have shown their scorn of 
public opinion by an insistent stand against 
any effective legislation. They have not 
cleaned up the outrages we have seen, and 
we have seen too much. 

Southern Congressmen deserve commen- 
dation from their people for standing strong 
on this issue. The Herald particularly con- 
gratulates the six representatives from 
South Carolina. All of them stood for the 
Landrum -Griffin bill. 

They are Representatives Rosert T. AsH- 
MORE, RosErTt W. HEMPHILL, JENNINGS BRYAN 
Dorn, L. MENDEL Rivers, JOHN J. RILey, and 
JOHN L. MCMILLAN. 

The scene now shifts to a Senate-House 
conference committee. Its duty will be to 
compromise the labor legislation passed by 
the two branches and recommend a single 
measure. 

But the Senate itself is more the center 
of battle. The voice of the people has be- 
come more urgent, and easier heard, than 
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it was when the Senate passed its compro- 
mising legislation. 

Senators and through them the members 
of the committee will do well to listen again. 
The people are fed up and they are look- 
ing for action. 

South Carolina’s Senator J. Strom THur- 
MOND is firmly on record in favor of effective 
labor reform legislation. The position of 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON is not so clear. 

We hope they get the same opportunity to 
be counted as the House Members did. And 
the vote of the House should provide a good 
clue as to how the people back home feel 
about this thing. 

[From the Anderson (8.C.) Independent, 

Aug. 16, 1959] 
PLENTY oF Back-HomE Support FoR CURBING 
UNION RACKETEERS 


House approval of the Griffin-Landrum 
labor bill marks a bipartisan victory for the 
people over the union czarism threatening to 
strangle the Nation at a crucial period in 
history. 

The House was confronted by three ver- 
sions of legislation. Proponents claimed 
each version was sufficient to curb-racketeer- 
ing by labor union leaders. 

The House Labor Committee’s version, 
known as the Elliott bill, had the support of 
the House leadership. 

The Shelley bill was a creature of the 
labor unioneers. 

The Griffin-Landrum bill, authored by 
Representative Lanprum, of Georgia, a Dem- 
ocrat, and Representative Grirrin, of Michi- 
gan, a Republican, was the “tough” version; 
i.e., the bill with sufficient teeth to change 
the pattern of union activities in the dis- 
orderly fields of mass picketing and escond- 
ary boycott, just the kind of two-fisted leg- 
islation needed to cope with this problem. 

Terrific pressure was exerted by the labor 


unioneer leaders to block this bill. 
In addition to proposing curbs for union 
excesses, the bill also provided a say-so in 


union affairs for rank-and-file members. 

If there is one thing the unioneer big- 
wigs do not want it is democratic rule within 
the unions, from the locals on up. 

While millions of American workers be- 
long to unions—in many cases they are 
forced to belong if they want to work—they 
have steadily lost voice in the way union 
affairs are run. 

The legislation passed by the House is de- 
signed to return some measure of union con- 
trol to the workers, where it belongs. The 
bill had plenty of back-home support among 
union members themselves, or else it never 
would have passed. 

The South Carolina House delegation voted 
solidly for the Griffin-Landrum measure, the 
Third District's Representative Bryan Dorn 
among them. 

We commend the South Carolina delega- 
tion for its stand on this vital issue. 

The time has come to call a halt to union 
abuses. 





[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
Aug. 15, 1959] 
Famure To Enacr Lasor Rerorm Br. WILt 
RESULT In UNDERWORLD TYRANNY 


(By David Lawrence) 


WasHINGTON.—Are the American people 
really aware of the disgraceful conduct of 
certain labor-union leaders and of the men- 
ace which they present today to this coun- 
try? Will the public be fooled by the claim 
that corrective legislation is not needed be- 
cause there are only a few gangsters and by 
the propaganda cry that legitimate unionism 
might be harmed by new laws? 

The answers to these questions deal with 
a phase of human rights that is more impor- 
tant than any other problem now before Con- 
gress. For if public opinion falters after 
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the sensational disclosures by the Senate In- 
vestigating Committee headed by Senator 
JoHN L. McCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
then a period of labor anarchy and under- 
world tyranny may be expected to develop in 
the coming years. 

President Eisenhower has appealed to the 
Nation to back him as he asks that Members 
of Congress, irrespective of party, be told by 
the people that the country wants strong 
legislation to correct abuses. The type of 
thing which, unfortunately, the labor unions 
themselves have been unable to remedy is 
fully explained by the report of the McClel- 
lan committee. In commenting on the af- 
fairs of the Teamsters Union—the largest in 
the country—the committee report says in 


part: 
“The power of the Teamsters Union pres- 
ident is so extraordinary that the committee 


finds the fact this-power is now lodged in 
the hands of a man such as Hoffa tragic for 
the Teamsters Union, and dangerous for the 
country at large. * * * 

“In fact, the 1958 hearings produced tes- 
timony of an even more sordid nature than 
that of the previous year. 

“Ignominy was piled on ignominy as the 
testimony wove through stories of violence, 
financial manipulations, callous repression 
of democratic rights and racketeer control. 

“This is an ugly situaticn. The continu- 
ing attitude of Hoffa and other teamster 
leaders that they are above the law can only 
serve to intensify the apprehensions of de- 
cent union members and decent people 
throughout the country. * * * 

“Time and time again the committee has 
found Hoffa to be faithless to the members of 
his own union. He has betrayed these mem- 
bers so frequently that it has become abun- 
dantly clear that Hoffa’s chief interest is his 
own advancement and that of his friends 
and cronies—a great number of whom are 
racketeers, * * * 

“In addition, Hoffa has used union funds 
for his own benefit and thai of his friends. 

“Hoffa has consistently supported the in- 
terests of racketeer friends over those of his 
own members. 

“Hoffa and his chief aids have consistently 
repressed democratic rights within the union. 
ynion. 

“Hoffa has connived with and maneuvered 
union insurance to racketeer friends, bring- 
ing these friends gigantic profits. While 
the cost of insurance has risen, the benefits 
to the members of his union were drastically 
reduced. 

“In the history of this country it would be 
hard to find a labor leader who has so shame- 
lessly abused his members or his trust. * * * 

“The committee is convinced that if Hoffa 
remains unchecked, he will successfully de- 
stroy the decent labor movement in the 
United States. Further than that, because 
of the tremendous economic power of the 
teamsters, it will place the underworld in a 
position to dominate American economic life 
im a period when the vitality of the Ameri- 
can economy is necessary to this country’s 
preservation in an era of world crisis. This 
Hoffa cannot be allowed to do.” 

What have the decent labor-union leaders 
done about all this? They have, of course, 
criticized Hoffa and have deplored what he 
has done, But they are not willing to back 
the kind of legislation President Eisenhower 
says is really meeded to prevent Hoffa and 
his ilk-from continuing to exploit the rank 
and file of American workingmen. 

No group likes restrictive legislation. Big 
business doesn’t like antimonopoly laws, and 
big unionism doesn’t like the prospect of any 
restriction either. But it is the public as a 
whole which is damaged by any abuses of 
power exercised by private groups. 

It will be interesting to see whether the 
majority in Congress will rise to the occa- 
sion or whether the labor unions, with their 
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political pull and promises of bigger cam- 
paign contributions to those who do their 
bidding, will be able to scare Members of 
the House and Senate away from the legisla- 
tion that ought to be passed in order to end 
the rule of dictators, tyrants and crooks in- 
side the labor-union movement in free 
America, 





Puerto Rico Is Different 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, by any 
human measure of ability and character 
Luis Mufioz-Marin is one of the giants 
among the world’s leaders. In an article 
in the New York Times Sunday maga- 
zine, August 16, 1959, he discusses why 
“Puerto Rico Does Not Want To Be a 
State,” which under unanimous consent 
is included hereafter. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug 16, 1959] 


PuerTO Rico Dors Not Want To BE A STATE— 
DESPITE THE EXAMPLES OF ALASKA AND 
Hawau, Says Gov. MuNoz Marin, Irs PrEs- 
ENT COMMONWEALTH STATUS Best Sv!IrTs 
BoTH THE ISLAND AND THE UNITED STATES 


(By Luis Mufioz-Marin ) 


(Luis Mufioz-Marin became the first elected 
Governor of Puerto Rico in 1948. He was re- 
elected Governor in 1952 after the territory 
had been designated a Commonwealth.) 


San Juan, P.R.—Puerto Rico, now a vigor- 
ous self-governing Commonwealth within 
the American political system, would be 
smothered if some of its misguided stateside 
wellwishers, like Senator DENNis CHavez of 
New Mexico and Representative Vicror AN- 
Fuso of New York, had their way. They have 
introduced or proposed to introduce bills for 
Puerto Rican statehood. The bills have no 
chance of approval in Congress, and only 
minority support in Puerto Rico. 

Recently, in the lobby of a Washington 
hotel, an old friend greeted me, “Well, 
Governor, pretty soon we should be seeing 
you up on the Hill as a Senator from the 51st 
State.” He meant it as a high compliment 
to Puerto Rico, and I was touched by both 
his warmth and enthusiasm. In the wake of 
Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood, a similar 
status for Puerto Rico seemed logical, simple, 
and desirable to him. He melted into the 
milling crowd of the lobby before I had an 
opportunity to outline to him the great com- 
plexities of Puerto Rico’s circumstances, 
which make statehood neither logical nor 
desirable for Puerto Rico or the United 
States. 

When I say that it is far better for Puerto 
Rico to remain a Commonwealth, it is with 
no insensitivity to the high honor which 
statehood implies. Nor is it because we seek 
independence—we definitely do not. Nor 
does it mean we are content to be less than 
a federated state—because, definitely, we 
are not less, but only different. Nor is it be- 
cause we do not wish to share in the com- 
mon expenses of the Federal Union, of which 
we are a part in a new way—since Puerto 
Rico is now proposing a formula by which it 
‘would begin to pay into the Federal 
as its economic growth allows it to do so. 

Puerto Rico’s history has been far different 
from that of Alaska and Hawaii, and the 
understandable tendency to speculate on 
possible statehood for Puerto Rico after the 
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rapid accession of Alaska and Hawaii can 
lead men of goodwill far astray. Puerto 
Rico was a populous island with a long his- 
tory and well-defined culture when it first 
came into the American orbit in 1898 fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War. Alaska 
and Hawali, on the other hand, were sparse- 
ly settled and ripe for colonizitig from the 
mainland. 

Alaska and Hawaii became incorporated 
Territories, clearly destined for cultural inte- 
gration and eventual statehood. Puerto 
Rico’s special circumstances were early rec- 
ognized when it became the first unincorpo- 
rated Territory, which implied that it would 
not be slated for statehood. At the same 





time it would have been obviously contrary . 


to the American spirit that Puerto Rico 
should remain a colony forever. 

Economic factors were very different, too. 
Both Alaska and Hawaii have been for many 
years notably wealthier than Puerto Rico is 
gven now after 14 years of rapid economic 
progress since the end of World WarII. The 
net annual average income of Hawaii, and 
probably of Alaska, is more than $1,800, very 
little below the 1957 national average of 
$2,027. Puerto Rico’s per capita income of 
$470 is still less than half of that of the 
lowest income State of the Union, Missis- 
sippi. Fuerto Rico has little land in rela- 
tion to population, no fuels, no significant 
mineral resources. That is why we have 
called the program by which we progress 
Operation Bootstrap. 

‘These economic and cultural factors have, 
since 1898, made Puerto Rico’s political evo- 
lution unique, and clearly different from 
that. of Alaska and Hawaii. Indeed, as late 
as 1940, many sober, informed men in the 
United States considered Puerto Rico’s eco- 
nomic and political prob!ems insoluble, and 
were resigned to Puerto Rico’s being a de- 
pendent poorhouse on a kind of permanent 
dole from t Federal Treasury, a place 
where poverty’ and hopelessness would con- 
stantly churn up social and political insta- 
bility. . 

It took a double-barreled attack on these 
problems in Puerto Rico itself to lead to the 
relative prosperity of today, and to the vis- 
ible social and political health and vigor 
of the island. ~ First came the attack on 
poverty, temporarily foreclosing political de- 
bate. Only when Operation Bootstrap was 
well under way did Puerto Rico address itself 
to finding a political status which answered 
the needs-of its special relationship with 
the United States and its own economic and 
cultural circumstances. 


To those who forget that peoples are the 


creators of political formulas and not their 
slaves, Puerto Rico seemed to have no way 
to turn. Continued existence as a Terri- 
tory or colony was impossible. The corro- 
sive effects of colonialism, even a benevo- 
lent colonialism, could no longer be accepted, 
especially in the post-war period. Neither 
dignity, nor the swift course of history, nor 
commonsense, nor the American tradition, 
would permit the continuation of such a sys- 
tem in the American context. 

In contemplation of the inevitable end of 
colonialism, a sterile debate had raged for 
many years in the island between adherents 
of independence and those of statehood. 
The great majority of Puerto Ricans rejected 
independence on two counts: Puerto Rico’s 
economy was by then so integrated with 
that of the United States that separation 
would have meant economic suicide and, 
equally impdrtant, Puerto Ricans had de- 
veloped a deep and genuine attachment for 
their fellow United States citizens and for 
United States political institutions. 

The great majority also rejected the pos- 
sibility of statehood as totally unrealistic. 
Economically, statehood then would have 
meant another form of ruin for Puerto Rico— 
and still would, as we shall see in a moment. 
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The circumstances called for the same kind 
of political pioneering which created the 
Thirteen States themselves—a new 
projection which would be in the spirit of 
the 20th century, taking due recognition of 
the mutual interests of both the United 
States and Puerto Rico. The concept of a 
self-governing commonwealth had been 
foreseen as long ago as 1912 by Henry L. 
Stimson,.then Secretary of War under Presi- 
dent Taft. With farsighted statesmanship, 
Stimson observed that he saw no incon- 
sistency between U.S. citizenship for Puerto 
Ricans and the ideal that Puerto Rico should 
have, when ready. for it, completely autono- 
mous local government within the American 
system. 

This is essentially what happened when 
Puerto Rico became a commonwealth in 
1952. The official Spanish translation is 
Estado Libre Asociado—Associated Free 
State: Puerto Rico, in the generic sense of 
the term, is a new kind of state. Puerto 
Ricans are U.S. citizens, sharing with their 
fellow citizens in the continental United 
States a common defense, a common foreign 
policy, a common market, a common cur- 
rency, and the operation of practically all 
Federal laws. Puerto Ricans differ from 
other Americans in that they do not vote 
in national elections, have no voting repre- 
sentation in Congress, and have, on the 
other hand, autonomy in directing their local 
affairs, including the collecting and spending 
of their own taxes. 

Nearly 7 years after its hopeful inception, 
how is the Commonwealth doing? It is do- 
ing remarkably well, I am happy to report. 
“Operation Bootstrap” has raised the per 
capita income from $121 in 1940 to today’s 
$470. Living standards have virtually 
doubled in 15 years, perhaps the most rapid 
economic advance in any underdeveloped 
region in the world. 

Certainly development has been dramatic 
enough to attract high officials, technicians, 
and students from all over the world to 
study our methods. Nearly 9,000 visitors 
from 107 different countries—from Nepal to 
Saudi Arabia, from Morocco to Bolivia—have 
studied how we have raised life expectancy 
from 46 years in 1940 to 68 years today, how 
we are rapidly winning the fight against il- 
literacy and how a whole people can be 
raised, in a few years, from despair and deep- 
est poverty to-relative prosperity and dy- 
namic purposefulness. 

The creation of the Commonwealth had 
political as well as economic lessons for the 
world. It was a notable achievement, in 
the postwar era, to end a colonial relation- 
ship in such a constructive, fruitful manner, 
devoid of the bitterness and violence which 
characterized the end of colonialism in many 
parts of Asia, the Near East, and Africa. 
Puerto Rico clearly gave the lie to the per- 
sons (Communists and others) who are al- 
ways ready to raise the cry of “imperialism” 
against the United States. It was patently 
impossible to square imperial exploitation 
with a people who are self-governing, who 
sent 40,000 of their sons into the Armed 
Forces during the Korean conflict (90 percent 
of them volunteers) and who are so effec- 


tively dramatizing the quality of U.S. de-. 


mocracy to thousands of earnest observers 
from all over the world. 

The dignity of self-government has not 
only engendered an explosion of energy in 
economic affairs in Puerto Rico but has seen 
a@ lively ferment in cultural realms as well. 
No one who has visited Puerto Rico recently 
tan be immune to the feeling that things 
are happening. The Casals Festival, lively 
drama, ballet, opera, and symphony orches- 
tra seasons are all part of the enérgized local 
scene, Puerto Rican painting and writing 
are-in obvious renaissance. A people with 
new pride and new confidence and new cre- 
ativity are clearly on the march. 
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In the light of this progress, it may seem 
strange that the sterile debate regarding 
Possible statehood at any time in the fore- 
seeable future should have been revived in 
Puerto Rico. Certainly persons who make 
any serious study of Puerto Rico’s economics 
are aware that statehood, at this time, or for 
many generations to come, would mean a 
fatal crash for the island. It would be like 
@ fully loaded airplane about to be airborne 
having half its motors suddenly stopped. 

Federal taxes would about double the al- 
ready high taxload that the Commonwealth 
must impose upon itself in order to keep its 
public works and public services in line with 
its rapid economic development. Federated 
statehood would mean either breaking the 
back of the taxpayer and thus making fur- 
ther economic development impossible or 
cutting the public services so drastically that 
their decay would constitute a bottleneck 
for private enterprise and economic develop- 
ment. 

There has been nothing automatic about 
Puerto Rico’s progress to date. Only hard, 
uphill work has brought it about. And while 
this progress has been notable enough to 
attract interest in many, countries, our living 
standards, as I have indicated, are still far 
below those of the mainland United States. 

The Federal Government has long been 
cognizant of the different economic situa- 
tions of Puerto Rico and the harsh handicaps 
imposed by a population concentration of 
658 persons per square mile in a mountainous 
island with virtually no resources. Never, 
since Puerto Rico was first associated with 
the United States, has the Federal Govern- 
ment applied Federal taxes here. This was 
to give the island a chance of economic de- 
velopment as well as to honor the principle 
of “no taxation without representation.” 
Without this to compensate for the other dis- 
advantages I have mentioned, Puerto Rico 
would still be in deepest poverty. 

Most Federal grants-in-aid apply in Puerto 
Rico. These grants, like those allowed to the 
States, are apportioned on the theory that 
they will benefit the United States as a 
whole. Matching funds for building certain 
roads and for hospital construction aré cases 
in point. 

The United States tariff is collected in 
Puerto Rico on foreign imports—which, by 
the way, are few, since most of our trade is 
with the United States—but the receipts go 
into the Commonwealth treasury after the 
cost of collection is deducted. In this way 
American manufacturers are protected from 
foreign competition while the Puerto Rican 
treasury is benefited. This is important be- 
cause Puerto Rico is one of the world’s great- 
est per-capita consumers of United States 
products, spending $700 million a year on 
them. The Federal excise tax on Puerto 
Rican rum, while it serves to protect Ameri- 
can distillers, also reverts to the Common- 
wealth. 

On the other hand, our association with 
the United States imposes some penalties on 
the Puerto Rican economy, for which our 
treasury is not compensated. Under the 
Sugar Act of 1946, for example, Puerto Rico 
loses considerable potential income by being 
denied. the right to refine more than 11 per- 
cent of its own sugar production. In addi- 
tion, shipping rates between Puerto Rico and 
U.S. ports are artificially high because they 
are governed by the coastwise shipping laws 
aonfining cargoes to American vessels. While 
these laws have the legitimate objective of 
subsidizing U.S. shipping for defense pur- 
poses, in practice they place a heavy share 
of this defense load on Puerto Rican con- 
sumers. 

From the U.S. point of view, the accession 
of a state unable to pay Federal taxes except 
at the cost of economic ruin is obviously 
inconceivable. Puerto Rico, which as a Com- 
monwealth is a showcase of American de- 
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mocracy before the world, would, as a feder- 
ated state, become exactly the opposite: an 
economy in.shambles, having to be kept alive 
by a W.P.A. type of charity, with a people 
far more hopeless than during the worst of 
the great depression, 

Nor has the United States the desire or in- 
terest to force the cultural assimilation of 
Puerto Ricans in Puerto Rico. Indeed, the 
fact that Puerto Ricans are probably the most 
bilingual people in the hemisphere, with deep 
understanding of and ties to both their fel- 
low U.S. citizens and their Latin neighbors, 
has made Puerto Rico a valuable meeting 
place for people and ideas at a time when 
Latin America is in a state of farreaching 
flux. Its unique position has been an un- 
doubted assets for the United States in 
sensing changing currents in Latin America, 
and in translating its hemisphere policy into 
action. 

But even now, however limited our means, 
Puerto Rico wants to make it clear that it 
intends to begin contributing to the Federal 
Treasury as its economic circumstances per- 
mit. There is now a bill before Congress 
whose purpose is to define the permanent 
association of Puerto Rico with the United 
States. One principle is clearly established: 
That Puerto Rico wishes; of its own accord 
and within its abilities, to help shoulder the 
Federal burden by contributing money to the 
Federal Government and by performing some 
functions in Puerto Rico now underwritten 
by U.S. taxpayers. 

Puerto Rico is not looking for a free ride. 
On the contrary, it is just as anxious to 
carry its share of the financial load as its 
sons were to risk their lives in. Europe and 
Korea—as @ matter of pride and dignity, as 
our contribution to the whole. 

When the strident chorus of nationalism 
begins to fade in Europe, Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica and Africa, some ingenious formula may 
permit the rational regrouping of new and 
old sovereign units on a sounder economic 
basis, just as the United States and Puerto 
Rico found a workable formula. The world 
has become too small, too complex, too inter- 
dependent to permit indefinite political frag- 
mentation at the price of widespread pov- 
erty. Where blind insistence on rigid, 19th 
century style sovereignty exists in defiance 
of economic logic, new forms of federalism 
are called for. Puerto Ricans are proud that 
they are contributing to the American polit- 
ical system a new form of federalism. 

In dedicating the Puerto Rico Supreme 
Court Building, Chief Justic Earl Warren ex- 
pressed this in words that remind us of the 
creative political genius of the United States: 

“In the sense that our American system is 
not static, in the sense that it is not an end 
but the means to an end—in the sense that 
it is an organism intended to grow and ex- 
pand to meet varying conditions and times 
in a large country—in the sense that every 
governmental effort of ours is an experi- 
ment—so the new institutions of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico represent an 
experiment—the newest experiment and per- 
haps the most notable of American govern- 
mental experiments in our lifetimes.” 

A new way of abolishing colonialism has 
been born. 


Problems of the Migratory Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr, 
President, the Washington Post and 
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Times Herald published this week three 
articles which should be of interest to 
all who are concerned about economic 
and social justice. The author, Lau- 
rence Stern, discusses the migratory 
workers of Maryland. He tells why most 
citizens ignore the problems of migra- 
tory workers, and why a few are deeply 
concerned. He also describes the initial 
moves made by the Maryland Commis- 
sion on Migratory Labor. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
first two articles of this series printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From tht Washington Post 
Herald} 
MARYLAND’S MIGRANTS Hit sy BaD WEATHER— 
HUNGER SPECTER RAISED FoR VAST FORGOTTEN 
HorbDe 


and Times 


(By Laurence Sterm) 

Tally McNeil lives in a dingy, one-room 
shack on the Eastern Shore with his pregnant 
wife, five children and his worries. 

They share three cots, a two-burner stove 
and a gnawing uncertainty over where the 
next dollar will come from. 

“In the last 2 days I ain’t picked more than 
$2 worth of tomatoes,” said Tally, head 
hunched between his husky shoulders. “That 
don’t buy us much.” 

When the harvest is good, a migrant picks 
until his knees are sore and his back aches. 
In a bad season, there is the specter of empty 
stomachs for himself and his family. 

Maryland’s newly established Commission 
on Migratory Labor is looking into the living 
and working conditions of thousands of 
migrants like Tally who annually pour into 
the Shore’s great truck farming belt. 


DROUGHT, RAINS HALVE CROP 


This summer the Shore has been hit by 
a devastating combination of drought and 
heavy rain. Because of the weather, there 
has been only’ half the usual crop of toma- 
toes, cucumbers, beans and peppers. 

Nevertheless, Tally McNeil, his parents, five 
brothers and two sisters will be back from 
Pompano, Fla., next year to gamble again 
with nature, just as they have for the last 
11 years. 

Last summer 56,455 migrants swarmed into 
Maryland to pick the crops and haul them 
to canneries and other markets. Most are 
Negroes from Florida. Others come from 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana. 

The tri-State Eastern Shore lies along one 
of the three broad corridors through which 
some 1 million American and foreign mi- 
grants stream northward each year as crops 
ripen. 

Another waves moves upward through the 
tier of Midwestern States and a third comes 
up through California. 

Waddell’s Migratory Camp, where the Mc- 
Neils live, was built by the Federal Govern- 
ment to house Bahamians and Jamaicans 
brought there during the war years to relieve 
the farm manpower shortage. 

It was taken-over by the Dorchester Coun- 
ty Truck Growers Association and is operat- 
ed by the State department of employment 
security. 

BETTER THAN MOST CAMPS 

‘Waddell’s may be worse than some camps 
in a three-county area surveyed by the 
Washington Post. But it is better than 
most. : 

There are 53 weathered frame shacks 
jammed into a large, circular clearing. As 
many as 140 laborers, their wives and chil- 
dren make their home there during the peak 
of the 4-month harvesting season. 
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The camp yard is littered with empty half- 
pint bottles, beer cans, and other debris. 
A group of children play around a smolder- . 
ing pile of leaves. 

Inside a cabin you hear a woman singing 
and several pairs of hands clap in rhythmic 
unison. 

At each corner of the camp stands a row of 
outdoor privies, doors yawning open. 

Living accommodations at Waddell’s and 
nearby Preston camp come in two sizes. 

Most of the migrants live in small shacks, 
8- by 10-foot cubicles equipped with cots, a 
small cook stove and a light bulb, Rent, $2 
a week. 

LARGER FAMILY MODEL 


The model for larger families is almost 
double the floor area and has a higher roof. 
Rent $4. 

This price distinction is not respected by 
the swarmis of mosquitoes and flies which 
infest the camps. Officials say that all the 
cabins were once screened. 

Sometimes screens are ripped out so that it 
is easier to toss out garbage or dirty dish- 
water. Or else they just deteriorated. 

“The migrants have become adjusted to 
this life,”” said the Rev. Carlton W. Veazey, 
a@ 28-year-old Howard University divinity 
student. As a member of the National 
Council of Churches migrant ministry, Mr. 
Veazey has five migrant camps under his 
supervision. 

“I know deep in my heart that they want 
better things. They are doing an important 
job in harvesting the crops. I feel they are 
entitled to better facilities,” he said. 

With the help of the camp managers, the 
young minister fixed up a room for religious 
services where half of the camp’s inhabit- 
ants come to worship each week. 

Across Route 331 from Waddell’s camp a 
group of pickers combed a field for small 
“Italian” tomatoes—the remnants of this 
year’s spoiled harvest. ? 

A picker gets 15 cents a basket for small 
tomatoes and 10 cents for large ones. An 
additional 3 to 5 cents a basket goes to his 
crew leader—the man who recruited him 
and brought him North. 


ONE HUNDRED BASKETS A HEAD 


When the harvest is plentiful a hardwork- 
ing crew will pick from early morning to twi- 
light, averaging as much as 100 baskets a 
head. : 

“You crawl along on your knees,” ex- 
plained William McNeil. “When they begin 
to hurt you stand up and pick. When your 
back starts bothering you, down on your 
knees again.” 

Beulah Simmons, a graying, dignified 
woman in her. mid-forties keeps count of 
the baskets. Other women and children 
pick in the fields along with the men. 

“We can’t count children as workers,” ex- 
plained one-camp official. “But whether we 
count them or not, they'll be picking in the 
fields with their parents.” 

For infants and toddlers, makeshift nur- 
series are set up in the trucks and buses 
which carry the migrant to the fields. 

Geraldine Simmons is a bright, attractive 
18-year-old. She had to drop out of her 
sixth grade class in Apaka, Fla., 2 weeks 
early to come north with her parents. 

Next month she will enroll at Hurlock 
School, some 3 miles from the camp, until 
they leave for home in mid-October. 

“Do you have much trouble catching up 
with your schoolwork when you get home?” 
she was asked. 


“Naw,” she replied. “Not too much.” 


MARYLAND’s MicRaToRY WorkKERs—Crew 
LeapE2’s Rote Puts Him In MIDDLE 
(By Laurence Stern) 

Each spring, crew leader John Graham 
loads up his battered schoolbus with work- 
ers and hauls them from Florida to Mary- 
land’s Eastern Shore. 
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To the 55 pickers in his crew, Graham 
is a combination of policeman, father, bank- 
er and boss. 

A grizzled, friendly man of 50, he has a 
reputation of dealing fairly with his work- 
ers. Some crew leaders, on the other hand, 
are known to exploit their crews ruthlessly. 

Crew leaders like Graham form the elite 
of an army of 1 million migrant workers who 
harvest the Nation’s crops. The farmer de- 
pends on him for manpower and the picker 
looks to him for a livelihood. 

I talked to crew leaders and pickers alike 
in the three Eastern Shore counties where 
Maryland’s migratory population is most 
heavily concentrated, Dorchester, Somerset, 
and Caroline, 

One leader at Somerset Migratory Camp 
near Princess Anne drives a shiny, new Olds- 
mobile and owns a fleet of six trucks. An- 
other was barely scraping along with a di- 
lapidated moving van. 

PEOPLE PENNED IN TRUCKS 


Most of the trucks in the migratory camps 
had neither seats nor benches. As many as 
40 men, women and children are penned into 
these vehicles for the 900-mile trip. If they 
are lucky they may find a bean hamper to 
sit on. 

In June, 1957, a truck carrying 41 migrant 
workers crashed in North Carolina. The 
death toll was 21. ' 

Six months later the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopted a safety code for trans- 
portation of migrants. Among other things, 
it requires that a secure seat be furnished 
for each passenger. 

Each winter Graham and other crew lead- 
ers sit down with Maryland employment 
officials in Florida and chart a work sched- 
ule for the following year. The labor pro- 
curement agent is armed with a list of work 
orders from farmers back home. 

A crew leader’s earnings may run as high 
as $10,000 in a season or as low as $800, de- 
pending on the quality of the harvest and 
the size of his work force. 

The basic economic cards of the migratory 
labor system are stacked heavily in his favor. 


GETS FLAT COMMISSION 


A crew leader is paid a flat commission for 
each basket of tomatoes. This share varies 
from 3 to 5 cents a basket. The picker gets 
10 cents. 

By the season’s end the crew leader may 
earn more than 10 times as much as one of 
his laborers. In the field he oversees the 
workers but does not.do any picking himself. 

Migrant workers first came to the Shore 
during World War II when the pinch on 
agricultural manpower was at its worst, 
They have been coming back ever since. 

Until the farmer can harvest his tomato, 
bean, cucumber, and pepper crops by ma- 
chine there will always be a market for the 
migrant. 

He is the cement that holds the Shore’s 
farming economy together. The farmer is 
first to admit it. 

“Without the migrant our canning indus- 
try would just have to shut down,” main-. 
tains Robert McWilliams, who runs 6 farms 
sprawling over nearly 1,000 acres in upper 
Dorchester County. 


CANNERY IS KING 


In the Eastern Shore’s agricultural bread- 
basket, the cannery is king. 

Not everyone agrees that the migrant is 
either necessary or desirable, least of “all 
Charles Cornish who is lone Negro member 
of the Cambridge city council. 

“The migrant undercuts our domestic 
labor,” said Cornish. “These people are 
being by their own crew leaders. 
If the farmer was willing to pay a decent 
wage, he would be able to get plenty of local 
help.” 
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Cornish owns a bus service. In the days 
before the migrants arrived he carried local 
farm laborers to the fields. 

“A good many of the local Negroes feel 
the way I do,” said Cornish. “The migrants 
have taken something away from them.” 





Soviets in Secret Places 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. ‘HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Los Angeles 
Herald Express calls attention to our 
peculiar inclination to show off our in- 
nermost secrets to our worst enemies. 
The editorial also pays tribute to our 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
GLENARD P. Lrpscoms, for his protest to 
the State Department and the Atomic 
Energy Commission for allowing visit- 
ing Communists to see and photograph 
our industrial secrets. 

The editorial follows: 

Soviets In SECRET PLACES 


In. these modern days when the tendency 
in some quarters is to hand the Commu- 
nists (American and foreign) whatever they 
desire, it is encouraging to know that we 
have at least some congressional watch- 
dogs on the joB. 

Los Angeles Congressman GLENARD P. 
Liescoms has protested sharply to the State 
Department and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and has demanded to know who au- 
thorized the tour of the University of Cal- 
ifornia Radiation Laboratory by Soviet Dep- 
uty Premier Kozlov. 

Declaring that “we’re just too soft,” Con- 
gressman Lipscoms remarked: 

“It is ridiculous for us to go ahead blindly 
showing them all over the Nation when 
there is no place they go that they are not 
looking for information to advance their 
cause—the destruction of our form of gov- 
ernment.” 

It seems like playing with fire to invite 
our enemies into our A-laboratories, even 
though some Officials assert the Soviet vis- 
itor only saw “fundamental unclassified re- 
search equipment.” If it was so unim- 
portant, why not just show him the Golden 
Gate Bridge? 

Adding fuel to the fire were other danger- 
ous incidents. 

Soviet photographers -were allowed to 
photograph at close range in steei and auto- 
mobile factories, focusing on intricate auto- 
mation and other machinery, which one steel 
official called industrial espionage. 

They also photographed industrial and de- 
fense areas which easily could become pic- 
torial targets of destruction in the event 
of a Soviet-United States war. 

And it was clearly evident that anti-United 
States propaganda for the Russian people 
was being produced in wholesale quantity, 
with the Soviet cameramen photographing 
only hovels, slums, poorly dressed children 
and older people as illustrations of “living 
standards.” 

Meanwhile, Vice President Nrxon Is getting 
@ cautious reception from Soviet officials to 
his request to be allowed to visit Russian 
areas rarely opened to forejgners. 

And Soviet Premier Khrushchev continues 
to voice loud threats of Soviet destruction 
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of the United States unless we toe the proper 
marks. 

Mr. Nixon correctly analyzed the situation 
when, at the recent dedication of the Los 
Angeles Sports Arena, he declared: 

“While Kozlov is talking peace here, 
Khrushchev is talking war and blackmail in 
Moscow. * * * We should be courteous but 
under no circumstances fail to stand up for 
what we believe.” 

Mayor Mariani, of Detroit, and Governor 
Williams, of Michigan, may not have been 
so adroit or diplomatic in their reception of 
the Soviet visitor. But they made it plain 
that many Americans do not go along with 
the attitude of some official and private big- 
wigs who scrape and bow every time a Soviet 
higher-up deigns to smile at them. 








Dam at Rampart on the Yukon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
public works appropriation bill, an ex- 
cellent bill, which we trust will shortly 
become law, contains an item of great 
importance not only to Alaska but to 
our entire Nation. It is a $50,000 appro- 
priation for further studies leading to 
the construction of a great dam at Ram- 
part on the Yukon. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an address on the subject 
of this dam entitled “The Big One,” by 
Harold L. Moats, Chief of the Civil 
Works Planning Branch of the Corps 
of Engineers, which was delivered at the 
eighth annual meeting of the Alaska 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
on August 7, 1959. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Bie ONE 

It has been said that without dreamers 
there is no progress. I would like to spend 
a few minutes discussing a dream which is 
truly fabulous, 

For some years people have spoken of a 
dam in Rampart Canyon on the Yukon about 
100 air miles northwest of Fairbanks. Lots 
of talk, but nothing accomplished. 

It was not until the Corps ofeEngineers 
started our report on the water resources of 
the Yukon and Kuskokwim River Basins in 
the fall of 1954 that any serious considera- 
tion was given at this site. 

With a small staff and little money we 
have made a preliminary evaluation of the 
water resources of the Yukon and Kushok- 
wim River Basins. The report is now near- 
ing final form and we expect that it will be 
submitted in late November or early Decem- 
ber. In our studies of the water resources 
of Alaska we have found it possible to de- 
velop about 18,500,000. kilowatts of hydro- 
power, This, compared to the 25,500,000 in- 
stalled hydropower in the smaller 48, pro- 
vides our long-range planners with some in- 
teresting facts to play with. 

The major part of this potential power, 
some 11,300,000 kilowatts, is found at nine 
sites in the Yukon and Kuskokwim River 
basins. 
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This morning I would like to tell you of 
some of the things our preliminary studies 
nave revealed about the big one. 

The Rampart Canyon site on the main 
stem of the Yukon River can be developed 
to produce about 3,700,000 kilowatts of 
prime power. The installed capacity would 
be 4,760,000 kilowatts. A concrete gravity 
dam 1,300 feet long at present water level, 
2,700 feet long at the crest and 600 feet high 
will develop a usable head of abcut 440 feet. 
The regulated flow would be about 118,000 
cubic feet per second. 

Big figures alone mean little to most of 
us; let us relate them to others that most 
of us have seen. 

At Rampart Canyon, the dam, with only 
about three-fourths of the volume of the 
dam at Grand Coulee, will impound enough 
water to warrant an installed capacity of 
4,760,000. Kilowatts; about 2% times the 
present installed capacity at Grand Coulee. 

The area and capacity of the reservoir is 
interesting. The reservoir will cover an 
area of about 10,700 square miles, or an area 
about 10 percent greater than Lake Erie. 
Due to the great area of the reservoir, it is 
anticipated that the seasonal drawdown will 
be under 4 feet. The total reservoir storage 
will be about 1,300 million acre-feet, better 
than 40 times the storage at Laké Mead be- 
hind Hoover Dam. 

There are many interesting areas of specu- 
lation that open up as we study this tre- 
mendous project. 

What, if any, will be the effect of this 
large reservoir on the climatic regime? It is 
almost certain that this area of water would 
increase precipitation to some extent. The 
water mass would cause the mean annual 
temperature to rise—how much we cannot 
say—but assuming that it might be 2 or 3 
degrees, it is interesting to note that a few 
days longer growing season would enhance 
the agricultural potential of the region. 

It has been said that the reservoir area 
contains enough timber to sustain a small 
pulp mill during the filling period. 

The short but extremely pleasant summer 
weather of the region might well induce 
recreational activities here that would com- 
pare favorably with those at some of the 
popular reservoirs in more populated areas. 

Let us look more closely at the structure 
itself. The dam will bea gravity. arch 
structure with adequate fish-handling fa- 
cilities. -Cargo-handling facilities would be 
constructed in lieu of locks. Because of the 
huge reservoir capacity, it is anticipated that 
a spillway, required for safety, will never be 
used, and it is tentatively planned that the 
spillway function will be provided by a rup- 
ture section in the low earth levee which 
will close the saddle in the Texas Creek 
drainage opposite the main dam. 

Power will be developed by 
280,000-kilowatt generators. 

It is anticipated that ultra high voltage 
transmissf®n, probably about 500,000 volts, 
will serve ice free industrial sites at Valdez, 
Anchorage, Whittier, and Seward. Fair- 
banks and other interior communities, as 
well as many mining operations, will be 
served by conventional transmission lines. 

The construction of the dam in stages 
will probably not prove feasible because of 
the high cost of mobilizing men and equip- 
ment. Our tentative plan therefore is to 
initially construct the entire dam and to 
install four or five of the 280,000-kilowatt 
generators. Installation of the remaining 
generators will follow as the load develops. 

estimates indicate that the 
cost of this initial installation, including 
transmission to one ice-free tidewater indus- 
trial site will be about $900 million and that 
the delivered cost will be about 5 mills per 
Kilowatt-hour. The total installation will 
cost about $1,340 million and the kilowatt 
hour cost at the tidewater sites mentioned 
above will be reduced to about 3% mills. 
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Based primarily on these results of our 
preliminary studies, the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the Senate, at the request of Sen- 
ator GRUENING, on April 24 of this year, 
directed that the Corps of Engineers make 
a@ detailed study of the Rampart Canyon 
hydroelectric site. We anticipate that this 
study will require 4 years to complete and 


that we will receive an initial allotment of 


funds to start the work this fiscal year. 

Many times during the last few years I have 
been told we were wasting our time and the 
taxpayers’ dollars, dreaming of a dam that 
would never be built. 

Years ago, skeptics talked just like that 
about development of the Columbia River 
and the Pacific Northwest. It is my firm be- 
lief that industrialists are just as alert as 
they were 25 years ago. I know that the 
power demand is now much greater than it 
was then and it is inconceivable that this 
mighty giant will continue to lie dormant 
in the face of such need. 

Rampart Canyon, the big one, is Alaska’s 
most valuable resource, and as it is de- 
veloped Alaska will take her rightful place 
in the family of States contributing richly 
to the economy of the Nation and to the 
welfare of the whole free world. 





What I Believe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Hon, James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
which appeared in the June 1959 issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly: 

Wuat I BELIfve 
(By James A. Farley) 


(A lifelong Democrat who was born at 
Grassy Point, N.Y., 71 years ago, James A. 
Farley received his first appointment under 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith as port warden of New 
York in 1918. He served as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee from 1932 
to 1940, and he bore the heaviest political 
responsibility in the advent and develop- 
ment of the New Deal. He mastered the 
complexity of party organization with a 
direct, man-to-man approach. In this article 
he tells how he went about it.) 


I was born at Grassy Point, N.Y., on the 
west bank of the Hudson. My parents were 
of Irish descent and profoundly religious. I 
inherited from both a strong physique, a 
good home, and I hope, some sense of humor. 
While I was still a very young boy, my father 
died as the result of a kick from a horse. 
But the benediction of his affection and the 
example of his personal honor had already 
descended to his children. My mother never 
faltered as the full burden of responsibility 
fell upon her young shoulders. She taught 
us that working was part of living and both 
were the gift of God. “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread” was not God’s 
punishment to Adam but the first step to 
man’s salvation, at least as taught in the 
Farley household. 

Of course, we didn’t have much choice, but 
under my mother’s leadership we spent no 
time or energy lamenting the lack of it. At 
that time, the principal way to improve your 
affairs was by improving yourself. Some ex- 
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pensive psychological excuses have been de- 
veloped in the latter decades, but I am old- 
fashioned enough to think that the most 
reasonable of excuses are not substitutes for 
Ben Franklin’s yardstick of actual perform- 
ance. 

I early became interested in politics. 
Grassy Point was a misnomer, politically; it 
was the one thing neither party allowed to 
grow under its feet. This was particularly 
true of a Democrat in Rockland County. 
Grassy Point is a community in the town of 
Stony Point, up which Mad Anthony Wayne 
was carried on a litter to victory. All of his 
sentries together couldn’t have marched as 
many miles as I did, door to door, in the 
forlorn cause of the Stony Point Democrats. 
And General Wayne couldn’t possibly have 
felt a fuller flush of victory than I when I 
was elected town clerk. This face-to-face 
personal contact I believe to be the heart 
and core of the American system. There is 
no substitute for it. In the week prior to the 
1936 election I mailed more than 8,000 letters 
to every county chairman, vice chairman, 
city chairman, State chairman, and the 
members of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. In a few weeks following the elec- 
tion I sent more than 26,000 letters of con- 
gratulation and thanks to the successful 
Democratic candidates for county, city, State, 
legislative, congressional, and senatorial 
offices. I knew the contents of the letters, 
which I signed myself because many were 
going to men and women whom I knew inti- 
mately and who were active in the Demo- 
cratic Party and instrumental in its great 
victories. I signed all the letters “Jim” be- 
cause I realized that the personal touch 
would be helpful and, incidentally, save time 
instead of signing my full name. At any 
rate, no one had to instruct me on the impor- 
tance of the postal system when I became 
postmaster general. 

On the east bank of the Hudson, some 
time before the loss of my father, another 
young boy, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, had 
lost his father. We were to be joined by 
the flow of events, far more than by the 
river which flowed past our doors. Oddly, 
we were to separate eventually (against a 
third term) into which his grandfather had 
been born and into which my grandfather 
had come as an immigrant. 

So much has been written about the split 
between F. D. R. and myself that our long 
years of close cooperation are often over- 
looked. Actually, when Mr. Roosevelt took 
office to handle the crisis of 1933, the Jeffer- 
sonian concept of complete unity of legis- 
lative and executive departments through a 
party responsible to the people was the 
modus operandi. The President delegated 
the passage of legislation to me as chair- 
man of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. It is interesting to note, as Speaker 
RaysBuRN has pointed out, that of the hun- 
dred and more major acts passed at that 
time, not one has been repealed and by far 
the overwhelming majority have been ac- 
cepted by both parties as basic legislation. 

But here and now, I should like to iden- 
tify the philosophy, as I saw it, behind 
that social legislation. On March 4, 1933, 
when Mr. Roosevelt took his oath of office, 
there were serious flaws in our national 
patterns, moral as well as economic. By 
moral, I mean that a vast preponderance 
of the American people over the age of 60 
were dependent upon relatives for support. 
Also, millions of children who should have 
been at school were working. Collective 
bargaining was a theoretical illusion. Com- 
pany towns and company stores were a 
polite expression for economic serfdom. 
We eliminated. these sinkholes. But it 
seems to me that the philosophy underly- 
ing these has been badly twisted 
out of its original meaning and intent. 
More particularly, to build a floor over a 
community of quicksand is quite different 
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from putting a ceiling over the productive 
and creative elements of the individual. It 
is one thing to put in a minimum wage 
level, it is quite another to put a ceiling 
on personal incentives, which our present 
hodgepodge tax system does. 

At cradle and for some time after, and at 
graveside and for some time before, a hu- 
man being often needs assistance. People 
occasionally need crutches, too, but these 
aids are only a substitute for the moment 
when the person can stand on his own two 
feet. Accordingly, to see purely remedial 
measures transformed into a cradle-to-grave 
philosophy under the so-called security pro- 
grams of welfare states is, in my opinion, 
as silly as to argue that crutches were in- 
vented as substitutes for legs. Welfare 
states develop a wheelchair philosophy in 
able-bodied people, and I am against both. 
It seems to me it American to hate de- 
pendence of any kind. The Indians no 
longer accept the idea of the Great White 
Father at Washington; indeed, they now 
have good reason to know there never was 
one. Idols, including welfare states, no- 
toriously have feet of clay. The best in- 
surance against the clay feet of idols is to 
stand on your own. 

Ironically enough, because I have favored— 
and favor—every bit of progressive legisla- 
tion to distribute risk, the conservatives re- 
gard me as a liberal. And because I insist 
that the distribution of common risk can 
never be a substitute for individual effort, 
the liberals regard me as a conservative. 

A great deal has been written about the 
personal teamwork of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and myself, much of it inaccurate. 
I know the warm comradeship which ex- 
isted between us, and he was as close a 
friend of mine as I was of his. We fought 
together in his first two presidential cam- 
paigns. During those first two terms we 
worked side by side, and there was never a 
question of either, as a man, being below or 
above the other. 

But when our paths separated in 1940, our 
different backgrounds were contrasted in 
reams and reams of copy. Those who had no 
insight into the facts offered the erroneous 
explanation that a great social gulf had al- 
ways existed between us. I practically had 
to repel the continued suggestion that I was 
the injured underdog, a barefoot boy done 
Wrong by an unfeeling Grotonian. What 
particularly irked me were the background 
articles emphasizing my quote humble un- 
quote beginnings. I am an American of 
Irish descent. I have known many people 
of Irish descent. Fat, thin, tall, short— 
loquacious, taciturn, ebullient, and morose— 
but never in my life have I met a humble 
one. It Just doesn’t run in the strgin. The 
fact is that I have met few men of Irish 
descent who were not their own figurative 
secretaries of state. Whatever else they may 
lack, it isn’t opinions or the willingness to 
fight for them. As-to authenticity as Ameri- 
cans, while the Mayflower passenger list will 
be combed in vain for their names, 16 Kellys, 
17 Murphys, and hundreds of others of old 
sod ancestry have won the Congressional 
Medal of Honor—enough to assure even the 
unfairminded that the credentials of Ameri- 
cans of Irish descent are in order. 

And, frankly, I resented the inference that 
those whose fathers’ homes happened to be 
more propertied than my mother’s were more 
endowed than I. As to material advantages, 
the same three R’s were taught at Grassy 
Point as at Groton and St. Marks. There 
is no royal road to learning, whether your 
seat is in the family kitchen or in an en- 
dowed library. It is the individual himself 
who counts. A youth who isn’t willing to 
make an effort via the commuters’ train 
to New York isn’t very likely to make much 
more of an effort in the marble halls of a 
great university. As Mr. Lincoln demon- 
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strated, if a person has the will to improve 
himself, the back of a slate will serve as a 
writing paid. In any event, I want to make 
it clear, if only for the future thinking of 
my grandchildren, that while my mother 
couldn’t. afford my tuition to college, I 
wouldn’t exchange her teaching for the 
biggest financial endowment in the country. 

Actually, it seems to me that it is as hard 
for a boy to survive his advantages as it is 
his adversities. I often thought when I was 
chairman of the New York State Athletic 
Commission that having an important family 
mame is somewhat like being a champion 
fighter. That is, all a title can do is get a 
man into the ring. But when the gong 
sounds, the title doesn’t ight—the man must 
win by himself. Rich or poor, the test of a 
champion is his heart, his ability to get up 
off the floor and go on to win. To become 
Governor of New York, Al Smith of Fulton 
Fish Market and Nelson Rockefeller of Po- 
cantico Hills had to fight the same fight in 
the same ring; and in the great American 
tradition of fair play the people of New York 
judged each on the size of his fighting heart, 
not on his banking account. 

Human beings, like political parties, have 
basic platforms. I consider myself an in- 
domitable, and careful, optimist. As a 
human being, I think this is my funda- 
mental approach; only an egomaniac could 
be a cynic about mankind, particularly in 
the 20th century. Every jet in the sky, every 
miracle drug, every electronic device testi- 
fies to the miraculous progress of the race 
as a whole. On the other hand, no intelli- 
gent man can be other than a skeptic. This 
is nothing more than saying that for every 
experiment which produces a magnificent 
discovery a thousand fail. The courage of 
one’s convictions is noble; uncoupled with 
the vigor of one’s doubts, however, it is static 
and hence frequently fruitless. 

For example, the great sweep of a suspen- 
sion bridge across a bay is a majestic sight. 
To most people it appears as almost a symbol 
of effortless grace and character. But it 
seems fair to suppose that a bridge engineer 
sees far more than the beauty which meets 
the eyes of the layman, and additional beauty 
not on its apparent strength but on its non- 
apparent resiliencies, its flexibilities, and its 
expansions, without which its arches would 
crash. Built rigidly for either the summer’s 
heat or the winter’s cold, and without re- 
gard to the wind, its great towers would 
topple. 


So it seems to me a nation, any nation, is 
like a supension bridge, whose rigidity and 
flexibilities must be and are in a constant 
state of balance and rebalance, though not 
readily apparent to the naked eye. 

Now, to carry the bridge analogy further, 
what makes the American Republic the most 
beautiful political structure in the history 
of man is not only the lofty intellectual 
towers erected by the Founding Fathers but 
the magnificently ingenious built-in devices 
of flexibility by which each succeeding gen- 
eration could bring its own faculties to bear 
on its own problems. The beauty of the 
American Republic is that the past provided 
for the future by permitting the present to 
take care of itself. It is argued that it is not 
businesslike. It wasn’t intended to be. Con- 
stitutional friction was designed to provide 
the continuing sparks of liberty. 

Naturally, this concept can scarcely be de- 
scribed as a tenet of the Republican Party 
or for that matter a guiding concept of the 
Democratic Party, but it most certainly is the 
reason why James A Farley consistently 
urged the value of the two-party system. 
Of this, a few scholars who have taken the 
trouble to read my papers are thoroughly 
aware, although that great American Presi- 
dent and my close firend, F.D.R., was not 
among them. Fundamentally, it was upon 
this concept that we parted. As I see it, the 
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conservative needs the pressure of the liberal 
to expand, and the liberal needs the pressure 
of the conservative to keep from shattering 
by explosion. The reciprocal pressure of each 
upon the other is needed by a healthy state, 
the liberal to provide the yeast of growth and 
the conservative to insure the continuity of 
form. Great oaks fromm little acorns grow; 
between the liberal demanding a full-grown 
tree and the conservative reluctantly yielding 
each new advance, continued form and rea- 
sonable predictability are part of a whole- 
some growth. 

Since I believe that such ordered growth 
of the Nation does not depend on one party, 
I obviously still less would subscribe to the 
thesis that it depends upon any one man, 
and it was on this basis that I resisted the 
third term of F.D.R. Even more particularly, 
I refused to bolt the party when I failed. 
I thought, and I think, that the two-party 
system is more important to the effective 
expression of the American people than 
FP.D.R. and certainly James A. Parley. 

Accordingly, I view with satisfaction the 
22d amendment, which prohibits a third 
term, on the premise of reciprocal action 
which I have set forth. Furthermore, I re- 
ject the hypothesis that the whole equili- 
brium and hence continuity of the American 
state should be predicated on the heartbeat 
of any one mortal man. It is the fundamen- 
tal character of the American people from 
which is derived the mightiness of the Amer- 
ican state. The American people will be out 
of character, and the American state will be 
out of balance, if the tragic day ever comes 
when they accept the belief that their char- 
acter is derived from the mightiness of their 
state and, even worse, any single man who 
runs it. 

Any declaration of principle on the body 
politic ought to be accompanied by some 
definition of terms. What, then, is the 
American democracy? To me, it is the 
guarantee of an equal chance to every citi- 
zen, But an equal chance is a long, long 
way from enforced equality; indeed, ft is 
quite the oposite. I conceive of our democ- 
racy as an equilibrium of human beings, not 
an equality of mass distribution. Thus I 
think of our democracy as a system by 
which a person rises or falls according to his 
own worth, talents, and industry. If this 
definition is accepted, it follows that the 
American democracy is the only system 
which allows for the bloodless rise of an 
aristocracy based upon effective functioning. 

It seems to me that to say that the 20th 
century is the era of the common man 
merely points to the great benefits derived 
from the common heritage of broadening 
culture. For example, an ordinary citizen 
can buy at a corner drugstore, for a very 
small sum, a magic drug for which Louis 
XIV would have given half of France. But 
the fact that this is the so-called century 
of the common man. does not mean that 
being average should be held forth as an 
ideal to our youth. This term, “century of 
the common man,” marks the debt of us 
average huma beings to the very uncom- 
mon men whose genius makes this modern 
world possible. By any standard, Edison, 
Marconi, Pasteur, Burbank, and Salk were 
more gifted than us ordinary mortals, and 
certainly we all enjoy the fruits of their 
genius. Accordingly, it will be a sad day for 
our country if the only ideal before our 
youth is to be an ordinary man in the cen- 
tury of the common man. Our youth 
should have before it the ideas of deepening 
its talents, in order to excel and to compete, 
with the bright possibility that devotion and 
perseverence may result in a contribution to 
the general culture to which we are all so 
deeply indebted. In simple terms, what 
man could weave his own suit or construct 
his own electric light? ‘Yet all these things 
are at an American’s elbow. These con- 
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veniences, boons, and unearned rewards are 
so much a part of our daily lives that while 
I concur in our national motto, “In God We 
Trust,” it seems to me that each individual 
citizen’s daily prayer should be “Forgive me, 
O Lord, for taking so much for granted.” 

It follows that I deplore the entrance into 
our language, particularly; for the young, 
of the word “security.” In the first place, 
if this means a safe-conduct pass through 
life, there is no such thing; and, in the sec- 
ond, if there is, it is alien to the American 
spirit. There was precious little security 
for the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on July 4, 1776, and what little 
there was was thrown to the winds when 
John Hancock picked up his pen. Gen. 
George Washington forsook the material se- 
curity of Mount Vernon for the chance bul- 
lets of Bunker Hill and the snows of Valley 
Forge. In the 19th century, no Americans 
looked for safety on the decks of the Con- 
stitution, nor were the prairie schooners 
breaking out in the new frontier safe for- 
tresses of comfort for the t men 
and women who made the West. It is time 
that the grand old colonial adage, “Beaten 
paths are for beaten men,” be dusted off and 
placed before American youths, The fact is, 
the greater the responsibility and duty the 
less the security. After all, every man in a 
battle fleet knows exactly what he must do 
except the admiral who must give the com- 
mand. To him comes the agony of respon- 
sibility in constantly reviewing the calcu- 
lated risks. Chance—and therefore inse- 
curity—is the heavy price of command. 
Chance means challenge. A person who re- 
fuses the challenge of life has died without 
ever living. 

Politics to me is the supreme challenge of 
American life. Some men find full expres- 
sion as professional engineers; I find full 
expression in affairs of state. I recognize 
that “politics” is an unpopular word. How- 
ever, I consider the science of government at 
least as useful and honorable as, and in most 
respects more difficult than, any other call- 
ing. Certainly a profession which numbers 
among ‘ts practitioners Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, F. D. R., 
Churchill, and Adenauer has little for which 
to apologize. 

I regard politics as among the highest and 
most useful callings open to American youth. 
It is my further opinion that there is no 
line of endeavor more mobile, and by this I 
mean none in which merit rises so quickly 
to its proper recognition. I believe that in 
the long run, counting all factors and even 
hard luck, the better man will win. 

From this, I hope it appears that however 
much people may disagree with me, neither 
friend nor foe need guess where I stand. 
‘To my Own satisfaction, at least, I have never 
stood in the middle of the road, as a result 
of which I have never been very far from 
the middle of the fight. 
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lieve that this article gives a clear ac- 
count of. some of the difficulties facing 
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all who would do something to end or 
ease the hardships often faced by these 
wandering workers. The concluding 
paragraph, I think, sums up an impor- 
tant truth. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Aug. 18, 1959] 
MARYLAND’S MiGcratory WorKERS—FEw CoNn- 
CERNED OVER CONDITIONS 
(By Laurence Stern) 

Robert McWilliams bought an abandoned 
church camp at Shiloh, Md., last year and 
converted it into housing for his migrant 
labor crews. 

The effect on the good villagers was elec- 
trifying. 

They swooped down on the Dorchester 
County Commissioners with complaints that 
the migrants would infect their community 
with crime, filth, and disease. 

Yet migrants have been working in the 
fields near Shiloh since World War II when 
local farm manpower became scarce. Several 
labor camps have operated for years just a few 
miles away. 

Most of the camps are hidden away along 
side roads on the outskirts of town. Many 
migrants live right on the farm at which 
they work. 

It’s easy for the average citizen to forget 
about the migrant’s existence—until he reads 
about a stabbing or sex attack in a labor 
camp or finds an empty half-pint bottle on 
his property. 

WELL-BEHAVED AND EDUCATED 

The farmer sometimes taiks about the 
migrants with touching solicitude. 

“He’s @ human being, just as civilized, 
well-behaved and educated as our local 
workers,” said McWilliams, who is Dorchester 
County’s biggest employer of migrants. 

Nevertheless the farmer is first to howl 
against any effort to guarantee minimum 
standards of decency to the migrant in hous- 
ing, health, or education. 

This summer McWilliams bought 70 beds, 
100 mattresses and paid $100-a-month elec- 
trical bills for his migrants. The water they 


_ drink, he tnsists, is just as good as his own. 


McWilliams cannot understand why any- 
one wants to force him to observe minimum 

standards. 

In 1957 the Maryland Department of Health 
made an exhaustive study of migrant living 
conditions. It found that 66 percent of the 
camps had unapproved water systems. Priv- 
ies in 72 percent of the camps were below 
minimum sanitary standards. 

Housing in was found to be in an 
unsound and dilapidated state. 

A survey of the three Eastern Shore coun- 
ties, » Caroline and Somerset, 
which depend most heavily on migrant la- 
bor, did not refute these findings. 

HEALTH OFFICIALS POWERLESS 


Yet health officials are powerless to act 
since labor camps are not under their con- 
trol. Without a vote, the migrant is readily 
overlooked by the politician. 

“I’ve never been in a migrant camp in my 
life,” said Senator Frederick C. Malkus, who 
has represented Dorchester County in the 
legislature for 13 years. Malkus thinks the 
migrant is a local problem in which he, as 
@ lawmaker, should not meddle. 


If a migrant is hurt on the job, there is 
no formal machinery for getting him into a 
hospital. At best he gets medical attention 
through the back door, with the help of a 
minister. 
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Local citizens, who know the migrant 
cannot pay his hospital bill, are resentful. 

As a nonresident agricultural worker, he is 
exempt from workmen's compensation, un- 
employment and minimum wage safeguards. 

labor sometimes looks sympathet- 
ically at his plight, but has made no seri- 
ous attempt to do anything about it. 

Maryland this year took its first step 
toward opening a window into the forgotten 
world of the migrant. Last winter the leg- 
islature and Governor J. Millard Tawes cre- 
ated a Commission on Migratory Labor 
similar to agemeles that exist in 23 other 
States, 

MINIMUM HOUSING CODE 4 

This group 2 weeks ago proposed a mini- 
mum housing code, such as Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey, and New York have 
already adopted. 

When it is unveiled at public hearings, it 
will probably be denounced by the Eastern 
Shore’s growers. 

There have been a few exceptions to the 
general apathy over the migrant’s lot. Fore- 
most is the National Council of Churches 
which has attempted, through its “Migrant 
Ministry,” to cultivate “‘a sense of personal 
worth, belonging and responsibility” in the 
migrant. 

“Considering the amount of work the mi- 
grant does and the money he brings into 
an area, State and county officials should 
take more responsibility for his welfare,” 
said the Reverend Carlton W. Veazey, a 23- 
year-old Howard University divinity student 
serving on the Migrant Ministry. 

At Westover Camp near Princess Anne the 
council runs a model day care center for 
migrant children. Two more are in operation 
at Hurlock, Md., and Staytonville, Del. 


CENTER IS IMMACULATE 


The Westover center is staffed all summer 
by two Somerset County teachers. Each 
child has a desk and clean cot. The center, 
once a ramshackle farm cabin, is kept in 
immaculate condition. But most migrant 
children who are too young to pick still wait 
for their parents in the bus or the truck 
which carries them to the field, Just as other 
children have for years. 

At Preston in Caroline County, the State 
Health Department has opened a clinic for 
expectant and new mothers. Migrants are 
also being tested for venereal disease and 
tuberculosis. 

“There are still many gaps left uncovered,” 
said the Reverend Samuel A. Snyder, Jr., the 
Migrant Ministry's southeast regional di- 
rector. 

‘The basic problem of the migrant is his 
nonresident status,” added Mr. Snyder. “Help 
comes to him only on an emergency basis.” 





Invite to Khrushehev—The Pearl Harbor 
of 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, in ancient 


times, an army was laying siege to & 


walled city. 
Finally realizing that it could not con- 


wooden horse and presenting it to the 
people of the city, as a sign of friendship 
and coexistence. 
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. Japanese diplomats to Washington. 


1959 


Impressed, the people pulled the gen- 
erous gift inside the walls, but made sure 
to lock the gate. That night, when all 
but the guards on the walls were asleep, 
secret doors in the hollow horse were 
opened, and armed men poured out to 
capture the city from within. 

Our Government, in 1959, says: “Why 
not make it easier?”  . 

And so it has opened the gates and has 
invited the besieger—Khrushchev—to 
come in and enjoy the hospitality of his 
intended captives. Wearing the mask of 
friendship while respectability is con- 
ferred upon him by those who are so 
anxious to appease, he will score the 
greatest propaganda victory in the his- 
tory of communism. 

Not all Americans or editorial writers 
agree with this open-the-door policy 
toward communism. 

The Lawrence Sunday Sun, published 
in Lawrence, Mass., believes this invita- 
tion to be a political blunder that is sim- 
ilar to the visit of two Japanese diplo- 
mats in 1941 who were talking peace at 
the very moment that their air fleets 
were taking off to bomb Pearl Harbor. 

I recommend for your attention ‘the 
hard-hitting editorial titled ‘“‘The Baby 
Kissers,” from the August 16 issue of the 
Lawrence Sunday Sun: 

THe Baspy KIssEeRSs 


Not too long ago, some wag in the news- 
paper field typified the provincial American 
politician as an arch baby kisser, on the pre- 
sumption that seekers of public office could 
win more votes by paying attention to 
youngsters in carriages than by direct vocal 
appeal to the parents. It could be that this 
holds true today, because most adults like 
to bask in the imagined sunshine of the 
fellow who happens at the moment to hold 
the center of the stage. 

In center stage today is a character known 
as Nikita (Nick) Khrushchev, the No. 1 fig- 
ure in Russian politics. 

Nick {fs preening his feathers and strutting 
around the international barnyard in prep- 
aration for his visit to the United States of 
America next month, on which occasion the 
powers-that-be in this land of the free will 
roll out the long Red welcome mat and 
spread the board lavishly with vodka, 
caviar, champagne and all the other fixin’s 
which are a familiar part of our way of do- 
ing things on this side of the world. Thank- 
fully, we have plenty of these items. The 
bill for them will be included in the national 
budget arid you and we shall find ourselves 
picking up the check. 

Nick will grow fat during his stay in our 
dining room. He will feast on the best things 
of life. More importantly, he will dine to 
the gorging point on the propaganda which 
the world will pour over his communistic 
head. 

We'll qualify that last statement. He will 
wax fat on the tears of all the millions of 
people of the far-off places of our sphere 
who haye been existing under the heel of 
and in the yoke of the most brutal govern- 
ment and political philosophy in all of his- 
tory. 

Looking back nearly 20 years, we have 
fresh in our memory a “friendly” visit by two 
While 
they were here on a mission of good will, the 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor occurred, 
setting off a worldwide armed conflict that 
cost millions of lives. 

Do you remember how long it took Rus- 
sia—Red Russia—to get into that fight? The 
wily Commies waited until they were sure 
of which side was winning, and they stepped 
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in and grabbed all the glory that was lying 
all the booty they could 
get, and that was plenty. 

It has been estimated that some 10 mil- 
lion Russians died in that war; not neces- 
sarily men bearing arms, but the people of 
the bombed-out cities; the women and chil- 
dren enslaved by Nick and his gang. Even 
“Uncle Joe” Stalin was a sacrifice to the in- 
satiable Commie lust for gain. 

Is there any reason why we should trust 
Nick today after the manner in which we 
placed our innocent confidence in the two 
Japanese delegates who were patting Roose- 
velt on the head while their bombs were 
dropping on our Pacific Fleet and on Hén- 
derson Field nearly two decades ago? 

Nikita Khrushchev is a rat representing a 
swarm of rats in the gang which has set 
itself up as the representatives of the good 
people of Russia. He and his mob figure 
there is a lot of choice cheese in the United 
States of America, and that once they have 
tunneled their way into this almost-last 
bastion of democracy, they can undermine 
it and pull the rest of the world down with 
it. That is the avowed aim of communism: 
To dominate the world. It’s not a new ob- 
jective by any stretch of the imagination, 
Ages ago, Genghis Khan tried it and slaugh- 
tered his way to the gates of Rome, all away 
across the blood-drenched fields from the 
Orient to the seat of Western culture. 

The Caesars tried it and eventually came 
to doom, only to be overrun by the Huns 
they set out to vanquish. 

Napoleon ventured into the matter of 
world conquest and eventually was smeared. 

The infamous Kaiser Wilhelm responded 
to the urge to subjugate the world and what 
happened to him is still fresh in the minds 
of multiple millions of people living today. 

The Japanese Empire fell into the same 
terrible trap. 

The Communists are still riding high, wide, 
and handsome—tall in the saddle—over the 
graves of millions of people slaughtered in 
the now enslaved little nations of our in- 
creasingly small world. 

Now, in a futile gesture to give some assur- 
ance of peace within our time, we are going 
to entertain Nick-the-Knifer in this won- 
derful, free land of ours in exchange for 
the welcome given Ricuarp Nrxon in Rus- 
sia—a visit that backfired even on the prop- 
aganda experts of the Commie regime. Let 
us give him as his only welcoming “honor 
guard” the Hungarian refugees who have 
sought sanctuary here. 





‘The Great Disillusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


. OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that an important battle between 
freedom and communism is taking place 
in the vast reservoir of land, natural re- 
sources, and people in Asia. 

With cultural, educational, religious, 
philosophical, and other traditions dif- 
fering from our own, Asia has been a 
particular challenge for the free world 
in terms of combating communistic 
penetrations, by efforts to present our 
own ideas and ideals of freedom. 

Fortunately, a substantial number of 
countries and people of Asia speak the 
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language of freedom. Through these 
voices, as well as through our own poli- 
cies and programs, efforts are underway 
to counter the offensive of communism. 

Unwittingly, the Communist ideology, 
itself, sometimes serves as its own enemy. 
The crushing of the people of Tibet by 
the Chinese Communists is a prime— 
but terrible—example of commuunistic 
ruthlessness that is rudely awakening 
the Asian people to the dangers of com- 
munism. In addition, among Asiatic 
nations there is an increasing awareness 
of the real threat which that despotic, 
atheistic way of life poses for them. 

Although the signs of a new awaken- 
ing in Asia to the dangers of communism 
are heartening, we must not delude our- 
selves that victory will soon be achieved— 
and all by itself. Rather, our policies and 
programs designed at blocking expansion 
tactics of the Communists must be con- 
tinued—and, as necessary, expanded—to 
deal effectively with the challenges in 
that area of the globe. 

The New York Times of August 17 
published an informative editorial en- 
titled “The Great Disillusion.” The 
editorial outlines the ways in which the 
Asian people and nations are becoming 
increasingly aware of the great dangers 
of communism. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

THE GREAT DISILLUSION 

The great change in Asian attitudes to- 
ward communism since the days when 
Premier Chou of Communist China beguiled 
the Bandung conference of 1955 with his 
pleas for peaceful coexistence is demon- 
strated anew by some of the latest develop- 
ments. The change, building up slowly as 
Asia watched China sink into slavery, re- 
ceived a tremendous impetus from the Chi- 
nese Communist rape of Tibet, which was 
to Asia what Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
were to the West. Now more and more 
Asian countries begin to feel the hot breath 
of the Chinese Communist dragon and are 
beginning to look to their defenses. 

The most notable convert to this new at- 
titude is Prime Minister Nehru of India, long 
a defender of Communist China and still a 
proponent of its admission to the United 
Nations. Having had to oust the Com- 
munist regime in the Indian state of Kerala, 
he now sees the Chinese Communists mass- 
ing troops in Tibet, violating Indian trade 
agreements with that country and vowing 
to “liberate” Indian territories while at the 
same time launching a virulent propaganda 
campaign against Indian imperialism. As 
a result, despite continued caution Mr. Nehru 
has been compelled to tell Parliament that 
he has protested to Peiping against both the 
propaganda and the violations and to serve 
notice that India will defend its borders 
against any Communist encroachment. 

Increased defense measures against Com- 
munist infiltration from Tibet have also 
been announced by Premier Koirala of Nepal. 

In Laos, which is actively fighting a Com- 
munist rebellion and a Communist invasion 
from North Vietnam, crowds at the national 
capital cheer Premier Phoui and roar de- 
fiance to the Communists. Burma, after 6 
years of rejecting it, has now asked for 
American aid. And even in Indonesia, where 
President Sukarno has been flirting with the 
Communists, the tide is turning and the 
Communists have been told by the military 
authorities to cancel their party congress. 
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This recognition of 4 common danger has 
not yet ripened into a common defense 
front. But the way the wind is blowing is 
indicated by Premier Kishi of Japan who, 
after studying the collective defense arrange- 
ments in Europe, is pressing for a firm mili- 
tary alliance between his country and the 
United States in which Japan would assume 
added defense responsibilities. And talks are 
apparently underway for a new alliance 
linking Japan, South Korea, the Philippines, 
and Taiwan. Asia is awakening, not to Com- 
munist siren calls but to the Communist 
thunder, and the free nations are beginning 
to see more clearly eye to eye on the great 
issue confronting them, 





Widespread Significance of Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
although the issue of home rule for the 
District of Columbia has played a prom- 
inent part in the news reporting and 
editorial comment and in reporting by 
other news media in the District of Co- 
lumbia, it has not been a matter given 
major coverage in most other parts of 
our country. Nevertheless the vigor of 
the basic principles upon which our great 
Nation was founded continues unabated 
throughout our land, as manifested by 
the following resolution adopted by the 
City Council of Anchorage, Alaska, urg- 
ing action by the Congress to bring 
about home rule for the District of Co- 
lumbia. The resolution follows: 

Crry oF ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, RESOLUTION 
1059 UrcInc ADOPTION OF HOME RULE LEG- 
ISLATION FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Whereas local self-government is the. bed- 

rock of free government; 

Whereas the rights and benefits of local 
self-government should be available to all 
American citizens; 

Whereas the residents of the District of 
Columbia are denied the rights and benefits 
of local self-government; 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has the authority to assure local self-gov- 
ernment by granting home rule to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

Whereas the principle of home rule has 
been endorsed by a substantial majority of 
the residents of the District of Columbia; 

Whereas the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia have unanimously 
endorsed proposals for granting home rule 
to their city; and 

Whereas the Senate has passed a home rule 
bill for the District of Columbia five times 
during the last 10 years, while in the same 
period such measures have been bottled up 
in the District Committee of the House of 
Representatives, and no hearings held: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Anchorage, Alaska: 

1. That the Congress be, and it is hereby, 
urged to approve home rule legislation to as- 
sure local self-government to the residents 
of the District of Columbia; and be it 

2. Resolved further, That members of the 
House of Representatives be urged to sign 

a discharge petition so that the Commis- 
acai? bill, otherwise known as the Terri- 
torial bill, be brought on to the floor of the 
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House so that the full membership can have 
the opportunity at last to vote on the meas- 
ure; and be it further 

2, Resolved, That a copy of this resolu~- 
tion be forwarded to the President of the 
US. Senate, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to the majority and minor- 
ity floor leaders of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, and to the State delega- 
tion to Congress. 

Publication of this resolution shall be 
made by posting a copy hereof on the city 
hall bulletin board for a period of 10 days 
following its passage and approval. 

Passed and approved by the City Council 
of the City of Anchorage, Alaska, the 11th 
day of August 1959. 

Hewirt V. Lounssury, Mayor. 

Attest: 

B. W. Boeke, City Clerk, 





Labor Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I offered for insertion in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a number of edi- 
torials from daily newspapers which are 
circulated in South Carolina on the sub- 
ject of the need for favorable Senate ac- 
tion on a strong and effective labor re- 
form bill. 

Since that time another editorial from 
another South Carolina newspaper has 
come to my attention. The editorial en- 
titled “House Action on Landrum-Grif- 
fin Bill Promises Labor Legislation” was 
published in the August 18, 1959, issue of 
the Florence Morning News of Florence, 
S.C. I ask unanimous consent that this 
excellent editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Florence (S.C.) Morning News, 
Aug. 18, 1959] 
Hovse Action on LANDRUM-GRIFFIN BILL 
Promises Lapor LEGISLATION 

After the House passed the Landrum-Grif- 
fin bill by a safe majority, on a vote said by 
thé Democratic whip to have been the largest 
in that Chamber’s history, the conference 
committee should encounter no insurmount- 
able difficulties in reconciling it with the 
Senate’s Kennedy-Ervin measure. 

For one thing, the size of the total vote 
serves notice that the American people want 
a labor reform law and will have little pa- 
tience with any deadlock over anything that 
to them might appear relatively minor. For 
another, the House debates and several votes 
have made clear how close together the 
three bills—the Landrum-Grifiin, the Elliott, 
and the Kennedy-Ervin—have been in all 
save one major area. Al) three have dealt 
in’ relative degrees of firmness and detail 
with safeguards around union funds, demo- 
cratic procedures in conduct of union inter- 
nal affairs, and against convicted felons oc- 
cupying official positions in unions, in em- 
ployer associations, or as labor-management 
consultants. 

‘The major area of difference now pertinent 
between the House and Senate measures em- 





braces secondary boycotts and blackmail 


August 19 


picketing. The former extends Taft-Hartley 
prohibitions to all industries and to’threats 
as well as to actual strikes against secondary 
employers. By an extraordinary, prearranged 
colloquy with the sponsors of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill the House put into the record 
for the guidance of courts and, no doubt, 
of the conference committee, a clue to its 
intention not to draw a hard, fast line around 
its definition of secondary. 

As for blackmail picketing: The two bills 
differ chiefly in the length of time they re- 
quire after a representation election before 
any union not thus chosen may picket for 
recognition. 

By amendments the House made a move 
toward the Senate’s position by striking out 
injunctive authority in enforcement given 
the Secretary of Labor, and away from the 
text (although toward the toné) of the Sen- 
ate bill by reducing the severity of criminal 
penalties for violations of the bill of rights. 

The Senate had dealt lightly with sec- 
ondary boycotts and picketing, hesitatng 
to write restrictions that might upset the 
balance in bargaining strength between in- 
dustry and labor. The House evidently felt 
that these tactics have been so exploited by 
the wrong kind of union leadership to keep 
itself in posts of power that they should 
be curbed in the interests of decent unions 
and honest labor-management dealings. 

But the Landrum-Griffin bill is not a wa- 
tered-down bill as industry should view it. 
And, reconciled with the Kennedy-Ervin bill, 
it should not be a tough, certainly not an 
unfair, bill from the standpoint of labor. 
Much will depend on how the precise word- 
ing of the final product works out as applied 
to specific stuations. The administrative 
bodies and the courts are usually reasonable. 
And should major revision later prove needed 
there will come other Congresses, 





Irresponsibility in the House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
in the New York Herald Tribune, en- 
titled “Irresponsibility in the House,” 
described the action taken in the Ways 
and Means Committee on interest rate 
ceiling, a matter of grave importance to 
our Nation. I submit it to my colleagues 
and to the people as an accurate and 
brief analysis of the facts: 

IRRESPONSIBILITY IN THE HOUSE 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
last week voted 15 to 10 in favor of a com- 
promise bill giving the President authority, 
for 3 years, to lift the present 41%4-percent 
interest rate ceiling on Government. bonds 
when necessary. Behind this was the simple 
fact that going market rates are above 4% 
percent, meaning that the Treasury has been 
unable to market long-term securities—the 
only ones to which the ceiling applies. Yes- 
terday the same committee suddenly reversed 
itself, voting 14 to 11 to pigeonhole the 
measure it had previously approved. All 14 
— for pigeonholding were cast by Demo- 
cra } 


From the start congressional Democrats 
have treated the interest rate issue as a 
ind atta ae ee eens 

of pinning on the “a a _— 
“high interest party” label. 
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But interest rates are merely the price of 
borrowed money, and are set by the forces 
of a free market. Without freedom to adjust 
to these forces the Treasury hasn’t the means 
ty m the national debt soundly. Yes- 
terday’s action was not only fiscally im- 
prudent but politically irresponsible. 





Youth Conservation Corps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, one of the most successful 
projects of the Roosevelt administration 
was the establishment of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. And I am glad to 
know that the experience we gained from 
the job the CCC did prior to World War 
II in giving useful employment and at the 
same time rehabilitating and improving 
our national forests and parks has not 
been lost. I refer, of course, to the bill 
to establish a Youth Conservation Corps 
which passed this body last week. 

Sponsored by the senior Senator from 
Minnesota, the ideas embodied in the 
original CCC have been updated to solve 
the growing conservation needs of our 
nation and, at the same time, help our 
youths who are faced with uncertain- 
ties as to employment as they leave 
school. 

I believe this extremely worthwhile 
program will insure a better future for 
many Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article from the Camden Courier Post 
of August 19 which describes the job this 
corps can do. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Revivep CCC Micut Do Great Jos 

By the narrow margin of 47 to 45, the 
Senate has voted to approve a program that 
would amount to a revival of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. It may be recalled that 
this was one of the most successful New Deal 
projects in the early administraton of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The program would start with 50,000 boys 
between the ages of 16 and 21, and grow to 
150,000. It would be a Federal-State opera- 
tion, with participating States required to 
match Federal expenditures. The latter are 
estimated at $125 million for the first year, 
growing to $375 millon in the third and later 

éars. 
E Youths enrolled in the program would re- 
ceive $60 a month plus subsistence, with in- 
creases for those who reenrolled, for leaders, 
‘and for those showing special skills. 

The program is sponsored by Senator 
Humpurey, of Minnesota, 19 other Democrats 
and 1 Republican. Its principal objective is 
declared to be the development and con- 
servation of natural resources and main- 
tenance of rest and recreational facilties in 
the national parks, forests, and wildlife 
refuges. 

Second, the program is advanced as “an 
investment not only in conservatidn of nat- 
ural resources, but in the conservation of 
youths who face uncertainties as to employ- 
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ment as they leave school.” Its proponents 
say the number of youths in the 16-21 age 
group is increasing faster than employment 
opportunities. This, they say, creates the 
chance of a large number of them being 
turned out on the streets to become potental 
juvenile delinquents. 

“The corps would not be juvenile delin- 
quency oriented,” says one sponsoring Sen- 
ator, but “is not intended to exclude young 
men because they have been apprehended by 
juvenile authorities.” 

Recruits for the corps would come in part 
from areas of substantial unemployment and 
in part from other areas under a State-by- 
State quota system. 

Opponents of the plan, mostly Republi- 
cans, say it would amount to instituting a 
depression program during an era of pros- 
perity. They claim it is deceptive in that 
its main aim is actually to help solve the 
delinquency problem, not conservation of 
natural resources as its advocates asscrt. 
They predict that President Eisenhower will 
veto the bill if the House passes it. 

The prediction .may turn out to be 
erroneous. Both the objectives of the bill 
seem worthy enough. It doesn’t particularly 
matter which is the man objective and which 
the secondary. 

The CCC did a great job of giving useful 
work to idle hands during the years prior 
to World War II. It also did a great job, 
which has not been adequately done since, 
in rehabilitating and improving our national 
parks and forests. The money the Senate 
has proposed to spend in reviving this youth 
corps might turn out to be exceedingly well 
spent, 





Amending Section 5801 of the Internal 
Revenue Code 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H.R. 4029 is to amend the 
National Firearms Act to eliminate the 
proration of the oecupational tax on per- 
sons dealing in machineguns and cer- 
tain other firearms, to reduce the occu- 
pational and transfer taxes on certain 
firearms, to make the transferor and 
transferee jointly liable for the transfer 
tax on firearms, and to make certain 
technical changes in the definition of 
the term “firearm.” 

The National Firearms Act—some- 
times referred to as the Machinegun 
Act—was enacted by the 73d Congress 
in 1934 to provide a making and trans- 
fer tax of $200 on machineguns and cer- 
tain specified firearms which has become 
a national crime problem in the prohibi- 
tion era. In addition to machineguns, 
the act applies to a silencer for a firearm 
and to sawed-off rifles and shotguns. 
The law does not apply to pistols and 
revolvers or to ordinary sporting rifles 
and shotguns. Any weapon defined as 
@ firearm by the National Firearms Act 
is required to be registered with the De- 
partment of the Treasury and becomes 
subject to the prohibitive tax provision 
of the act. Several technical provisions 
of the law have resulted in a severe hard- 
ship on law-abiding gun owners and par- 
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ticularly gun collectors without adding to 
the effectiveness of the act as a crime 
prevention measure. Also, at least one 
provision in the law has left open a loop- 
hole by means of which unscrupulous 
persons have been able to evade the tax 
which Congress decreed should be piaced 
upon the transfer of machineguns. It is 
the purpose of my bill to correct these 
technical shortcomings. 

The National Firearms Act provides in 
part that a shotgun or rifle having a 
barrel of less than 18 inches in length 
is a firearm and subject to the $200 mak- 
ing and transfer tax, except that rifles of 
.22 caliber are exempt if the barrel 
length is 16 inches. An area of inequity 
arises here from the fact that a number 
of popular sporting rifles and a number of 
rifles having great value to gun collectors 
have barrel lengths just slightly under 18 
inches. While such rifles could not be 
considered concealable, and while they 
do not enter into the crime picture, they 
still must be classed as a firearm subject 
to the taxation provisions of the law. It 
is one of the purposes of my bill so to 
amend the definition of the term “fire- 
arm” under the law that it will not apply 
to any rifle which has a barrel of at least 
16 inches in length. This will mean that 
all rifles having a barrel length of at 
least 16 inches will be exempt from the 
law, not .22-caliber rifles alone as at 
present. 

Another area of inequity from the 
standpoint of law-abiding shooters and 
gun collectors arises from the provision 
in the law which defines as a firearm, in 
addition to a machinegun or sawed-off 
rifle or shotgun, “any other weapon, ex- 
cept a pistol or revolver, from which a 
shot is discharged by an explosive if such 
weapon is capable of being concealed on 
the person.” It is apparent from this 
language that Congress did not intend 
the prohibitive tax provision of the 
Machinegun Act to apply to pistols or 
revolvers. The law, however, does not 
define the terms pistol or revolver; and 
it, therefore, becomes a matter of ad- 
ministrative interpretation as to what is 
a pistol, excepted under the act, and 
what is any other weapon, prohibited 
under the act. We see here a complex 
administrative problem. If a particular 
weapon is clearly recognizable as a pistol 
or revolver, it meets a specific exception 
in the National Firearms Act. However, 
if the weapon is concealable and is not 
clearly recognizable as a pistol or re- 
volver, then it must fall into the loose 
category of “any other weapon” and 
become immediately subject to a pro- 
hibitive $200 transfer tax. 

Highly valued items to gun collectors 
are the guns which mark stages in the 
development of firearms from their 
earliest beginning. In the process of ex- 
perimentation, trial and error, and plain 
American inventiveness which have led 
to the modern pistol and revolver, many 
strange firearms have had brief moments 
on the scene. Some are clearly recog- 
nizable as a step in the development of 
@ modern pistol; otliers are not. Many, 
by administrative edict, now fall in the 
“any other weapon” category under the 
National Firearms Act and are, there- 
fore, subject to its prohibitive controls. 
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Since pistols and revolvers make up 
the vast majority of weapons capable of 
being concealed on the person and, since 
for good and sufficient reasons the Con- 
gress felt that pistols and revolvers 
should not be included in the Machine- 
gun Act, it would seem just and equi- 
table that the full $200 transfer tax not 
be applied to the very small minority of 
concealable weapons which may be in- 
terpreted to be neither a pistol nor a 
revolver. To the contrary, it would ap- 
pear that the purpose of the act would 
be better served by a nominal tax on this 
category of weapon which would permit 
them to be possessed and traded by gun 
collectors while retaining the records 
and controls now maintained by the 
Department of the Treasury under the 
National Firearms Act. 

Experience through the years has 
demonstrated that the type of conceal- 
able weapon controlled under the Na- 
tional Firearms Act which has most fre- 
quently figured as a crime problem is the 
weapon that is made from a rifle or shot- 
gun by cutting it down in length so as 
to make it concealable on the person. 
Under the present law, if a rifle or shot- 
gun is altered by cutting off the barrels 
so that the barrel length is less than that 
prescribed in the definition of a “fire- 
arm,” then the weapon clearly becomes 
subject to the criminal provisions of the 


law. In many cases, however, the crim-. 


inal not only cuts off the barrel of a 
conventional rifle or shotgun but also 
may cut off the shoulder stock and thus 
create a one-hand weapon of greater 
concealability than had he sawed off the 
barrel alone. In the past, criminals ap- 
prehended with such weapons attempted 
to avoid prosecution on the ground that 
the weapon they created by cutting off 
the barrel and the stock of a shotgun 
or a rifle was in fact a pistol since it 
was a one-hand weapon. In the view 
that it was just this type of criminal 
weapon that Congress sought to control 
in the National Firearms Act, I am sug- 
gesting an amendment to the definition 
of the term ‘‘firearm”’ by adding the lan- 
guage, “or any weapon made from a rifle 
or shotgun—whether by alteration, modi- 
fication, or otherwise—if such weapon 
as modified has an overall length of less 
than 26 inches.” 

The National Firearms Act provides 
for an annual-$200 tax for persons en- 
gaged in the business of dealing in ma- 
chineguns and those categories of weap- 
ons defined as “firearms.” At present 
the payment of this occupational tax 
may be prorated on a monthly basis 
established on the fiscal year. It has 
been called to my attention that certain 
persons other than bona fide dealers 
have been able to take advantage of this 
provision to avoid the payment of the 
transfer tax on machineguns by paying 
the dealers’ occupational tax for 1 
month only. A person engaged in the 
business of dealing in machineguns and 
who has qualified for and paid the oc- 
cupational tax provided for in the law 
is permitted an eXemption from the 
transfer tax. As the law now stands, a 
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cupational tax. He may then purchase 
machineguns without paying the $200 
transfer tax and, at the end of June, may 
simply elect not to renew his dealer’s 
status by paying his occupational tax for 
the following year. It is one of the pur- 
poses of my bill to remove the pro rata 
feature with respect to the occupational 
tax so that a person qualifying as a deal- 
er, engaged in the business of dealing 
in machineguns, will pay the $200 oc- 
cupational tax for a year or fraction 
thereof. 

Another weakness in the present lan- 
guage of the law has been that the 
transferor alone has been responsible for 
the transfer tax on machineguns. If, 
through false pretenses, an individual 
not actually a bona fide dealer has been 
able to secure a machinegun transfer 
tax exempt, the Government has no re- 
course since no liability for the tax rest- 
ed on the transferee. The purpose of my 
bill is to correct this by providing that, 
if a firearm is transferred without pay- 
ment of the transfer tax, the transferor 
and transferee shall become jointly and 
severally liable for the tax. 

The amendments I suggest will im- 
prove the enforcement of the National 
Firearms Act with respect to machine- 
guns and sawed-off shotguns and will at 
the same time, alleviate some of the in- 
equities that plague gun collectors and 
shooter-sportsmen without contributing 
to the effectiveness of the law. 





Visit of Premier Khrushchev to the 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


n OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I received a letter from the 
mayor of Bristol, Conn., the Honorable 
James P.~ Casey, a letter which was 
characterized in the Connecticut press 
as an attempi to dissuade me from my 
opposition to the visit of Nikita Khru- 
shchev to this country. 

Mayor Casey’s letter is an illustra- 
tive example of the widespread misun- 
derstanding of the position of those who 
oppose this visit, and it is representa- 
tive of what I consider to be the con- 
fused thinking of many well-meaning 
and influential Americans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mayor Casey’s letter and my 
reply be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
orD, as follows: 

Crry or BrisTo., 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
Bristol, Conn., August 11, 1958. 
The Honorable THomas J. Dopp, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Tom: Remember when Harry Tru- 

man in 1948 was counted out by the political 
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wiseacres and Tom Dewey enshrined in the 
White House even before voters went to the 
polls? In a “give ’em hell’ campaign the 
former President got up off the deck and pro- 
ceeded to knock the stuffings out of Dewey 
with a total disregard for the Marquis of 
Queensbury rules. 

It was a grand, rough and tumble brawl. 
The American people responded with cheers 
and huzzahs for the little guy who took on 
the Republican behemoth, then Governor of 
New York State. As I recall, you were the 
only politician in Connecticut who gave Tru- 
man a chance in the elections, and, in fact, 
seconded his nomination at Philadelphia. 
The rest of the Connecticut delegation 
floundered around ready to throw its sup- 
port to any one but the man who made it— 
even to one man name of Dwight David 
Eisenhower. 

It seems to me that, lacking a crystal ball, 
no one can predict the results of Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s grand tour of the United States. 
The Communists after 40 years of intensive 
propaganda, brainwashing, and wholesale 
butchery have failed conspicuously to con- 
vert the people in the satellite countries to 
the joys to be had in the workers paradise. 

Consequently, I don’t think that at this 
point the American people are going to be 
infected by the Communist virus if Nikita 
in the Kremlin shows his face in America. 
A look at the greatness, the power and the 


glory of the United States and a realization: 


of the spiritual forces which inspire men and 
women here may deter him from throwing 
his Sunday ‘jpunch. After all, a talkathon 
between President Eisenhower and the Rus- 
sian Premier is preferable to extermination 
by a hydrogen bomb. 

This brings us to Dick Nixon and the 
union of the United States and Poland, and 
Lord knows how many more of the enslaved 
peoples of Europe and Asia. Nixon took on 
Khrushchev in the latter’s own back yard, on 
the home grounds so to speak, not in a con- 
test of haughty words and stinging phrases, 
with 5,000 miles separating the combatants. 
Nixon slugged it out toe-to-toe with Nikita 
and the “you-don’t-know-everything”’ re- 
tort was a crack heard round the world. 

Nrxon’s tumultuous reception in Poland 
was also a startling revelation. Americans 
have always felt confident and sure that, in 
an abstract way, the people in that benighted 
country were on our side. The instant, spon- 
taneous expression of love and friendship, in 
the face of their oppressors, I believe, how- 
ever, to be unprecedented in the whole his- 
tory of mankind. The Poles love the United 
States and its people. They want to identify 
themselves with us and this in defiance of 
the Kremlin gangsters. NIxon was a symbol 
of America and, while it truthfully may be 
said that any other man, officially repre- 
senting the United States as Vice President, 
would have been received in like manner, the 
fact is that.it was he who brought it off. 


Poland, like Ireland during the massacres 
in the mid-17th century, has through history 
suffered one terrifying blood bath after an- 
other and, in. each instance, has emerged 
more than ever determined to fight for a 
freedom that is so essential to man’s salva- 
tion. 

In the Warsaw demonstration there has 
been unveiled a secret weapon on the Com- 
munist front that scientific research or in- 
ventiveness can neither create nor destroy; 
namely, the spiritual fire which consumes a 
devout people in its fight for peace, free- 
dom and justice. It is as though the old 
and neglected Christian virtues had taken 
on new life and vigor in an age wherein ma- 
terialistic values have seemed to be tran- 
scendant. 

Americans cannot help but rejoice with the 
Polish people in their collective, bulldog re- 
sistance to the power and barbaric tyranny of. 
the Communists. Newsmen with Nixon 
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have reported that, with the execption of 
Moscow, the American entourage was warm- 
ly and enthusiastically received in cities 
throughout Rusia and this in itself should 
give pause to the more reckless impulses of 
Nikita and the bureaucrats in the Kremlin. 

Khrushchev had better take another look 
into the mind and soul of his Russian sub- 
jects and those in adjacent areas before 
he embarks on further adventures in his 
quest for other worlds to conquer. 

Your many friends in Bristol hope and 
pray that you have recovered from the food 
poisoning which recently caused you to be 
hospitalized and that as of now you are well. 
r Sincerely yours, 

JAMEs P. CASEY. 
AvucustT 14, 1959. 
The Honorable James P. Casey, 
Mayor of Bristol, Conn. 

Dear Jim: I have received your letter after 
already reading the published version of it 
in the Connecticut press. c 

You say that you don’t think “the Ameri- 
can people are going to be infected by the 
Communist virus if Nikita in the Kremlin 
shows his face in America.” Apparently you 
are suggesting that this is my view. If that 
is your inference, then I must say that it is 
an absurd caricature of the position which 
many of us hold concerning Khrushchev’s 
visit. I do not believe the American people 
will be infected or converted by Khru- 
shchevy, but I do feel that they will be dis- 
armed and put off their guard. 

I oppose the visit for a number of rea- 


First, a White House summit meeting with 
Ehrushcheyv represents a major diplomatic 
defeat. Our Government, which has insisted 
that there could be no such meeting with- 
out prior concessions by the Communists, has 
backed down, and the world knows it. 

Second, it is a major moral defeat. Our 
people are asked to welcome to our shores 
as an honored guest an infamous dictator 
who was personally responsible for the mur- 
der of countless thousands and who is the 
embodiment of the system of atheistic tyr- 
anny which is the mortal enemy of all decent 
people. 

Third, it is a major propaganda defeat. 
Khrushchev’s visit will be made to appear 
as a great personal triumph which will dis- 
courage our friends in the satellite nations, 
confuse and soften up the people of the free 
world, and signify to the people of uncom- 
mitted nations that communism is legiti- 
mate, accepted, and in the ascendancy. ~ 

Fourth, it is a major ideological defeat. 
Our response to the challenge of communism 
has been ineffective because so many of the 
‘world’s people do not. understand the essen- 
tial evil of communism and the inherent 
good of freedom. Visits by Khrushchev to 
the United States and other non-Commu- 
nist nations will further blur understand- 
ing of the fundamental antithesis between 
communism and freedom. 

Fifth, it will have the effect of a major 
military defeat. It will help delude the free 
world into thinking that all is well and that 
there is no need for the heavy sacrifices re- 
quired to build up military strength. 

I do not share your admiration for the 
conduct of Vice President Nixon in Russia. 
I thought that far too many of the Vice 
President’s statements were superficial and 
weak 


He told the Russian people that Khru- 


‘. shehev was “a self-made man who worked 


himself up from the bottom,” as if it were 
important that he had done so through 
mass murder, treachery and the betrayal of 
hiis own people. He placed primary emphasis 
0% the luxuries and conveniences which our 
People enjoy, wheri he should have been talk- 
ing about our freedom and our faith in God. 


I am surprised that you should consider 
the pro-American reception which Nrxon re- 
ceived in Poland as a startling revelation. 
Anyone who has followed conditions in Po- 
land should have expected it. Approval for 
the United States was one way in which the 
Polish people could publicly express their 
hatred for the Communist system which has 
enslaved them. The Nrxon reception was 
merely a verification of what many of us have 
been trying to bring home to the American 
people for many years. I am sure that our 
act of welcoming Khrushchev to the United 
States will dishearten the Polish patriots who 
greeted NIxon. 

This morning’s Washington Post carried 
an account of the arrangements which our 
Government is now making to procure Com- 
munist flags which will be flown all over 
Washington during Khrushchev’s visit. You 
perhaps regard this sort of thing as a step 
forward but I do not share your enthusiasm. 

I know that you must have spent some 
time in preparing your letter and I have, 
therefore, tried to answer it in detail. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas J. Dopp. 





Paying as We Go 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr.. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, may I call the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress to an excellent 
editorial appearing in the August 14, 
1959, edition of the Oxnard (Cailif.) 
Press-Courier, entitled “Paying as We 
Go”: 

PaYING aS WE GO 

Yesterday’s news from the House Ways and 
Means Committee indicated that the Fed- 
eral highway program would be continued 
without fastening a new bonded debt upon 
the Nation. 

The compromise the committee agreed to 
would sustain the principle of pay-as-you-go 
highway building. The gasoline tax would 
be increased from 3 cents to 4, for a period 
of 22 months, beginning September 1. Then 
@ part of the automobile excise tax would be 
diverted from the general fund to the high- 
way fund. 

The higher gasoline tax maintains the 
practice of asking the motorists who use the 
highways to pay for them. They don’t ob- 
ject too much, although the automobile as- 
sociations and the oil companies and the 
automobile makers don’t like it. 

By agreeing to take a bite out of the ex- 
cise tax on automobiles the House commit- 
tee, in effect, said that there would be no 
early reduction or elimination of this tax. 
That, too, is a continuing hardship on the 
automotive industry, which would like to 
eliminate the excise tax and thus save the 
customer 10 percent of the cost of the auto- 
mobile. 

But what would you do? There is 4 
clamor for the Federal highway program. 
The traffic load on the highways grows 
daily—and so do the risks of motoring. 
The ambitious Federal program will do 
much to relieve this congestion. Continu- 
ing the program will continue employment 
and help the industries that supply the ma- 
terials, The Governors a few days ago in 
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Puerto Rico, when they got down to busi- 
ness other than weighing Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s presidential chances, asked that the 
highway program be maintained, suggesting 
bond issues. 

If we want these desirable things, we 
ought to be willing to pay for them. If we 
need them badly, then again we ought to 
be willing to pay the cost to satisfy the 
need. It is a sorry custom to pass on to our 
children and grandchildren the burden of 
payment. They have no voice in accepting 
or rejecting the burden. 

The compromise agreed to by the com- 
mittee may not get through Congress, which 
is still largely populated by Members who 
want to order all kinds of projects “for the 
public good” without providing ways of 
paying for them. 

The compromise on the highway program 
is not all that the President wanted. He 
asked for a straight cent-and-one-half in- 
crease in Federal gasoline taxes. It is not 
what the gay spenders wanted; they tried to 
think of financing measures that would 
postpone paying the bill with no tax hike. 
The compromise finally agreed to provides 
at least for using cash and not promises to 
pay in the future. 

There could be another benefit, although 
only an optimist would hope it will come to 
pass. When part of the automobile excise 
money is taken from the general fund and 
devoted to the highway program, the general 
fund will be shorted millions of dollars. 

How will that be made up? The optimist 
will say that when this fund diversion be- 
gins, in about 2 years, Uncle Sam will cut 
down on some of his spending from the 
general fund, because he won't have as 
much cash as he has been accustomed to. 

That may be a foolish hope. And yet 
economic sanity is gaining support, bit by 
bit. If the next President will fight for it 
as wholeheartedly as President Eisenhower 
is doing, the highways may yet be built and 
finished, and be paid for when they are 
done, and the national debt won’t have a 
few more hundreds of millions of dollars 
piled on to the present staggering total. 





Monroney’s Brainchild 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
© 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a timely 


, article on the proposal of the Senator 


from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] as car- 
ried in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 19, 1959. The program 
of loans, not grants, is the key point in 
the setting up of in International De- 
velopment Bank—IDA—as originally 
propounded by Senator Monroney sev- 
eral years ago. Carroll Kilpatrick refers 
to it—and it is—“Monroney’s Brain- 
child.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MONRONEY’sS BRAINCHILD—ProGRAM oF LOANS, 
Nor Ap, Exy Pornr or INTERNATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT Bank 

(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

Secretary of the Treasury Robert A. An- 

derson’s proposal for a billion-dollar Inter- 
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national Development Association (IDA), 
which will be the chief subject of debate at 
the annual meeting of the World Bank here 
next month, has three principal objectives: 

1. To provide a new source of free world 
funds for the underdeveloped countries. 

2. To persuade Western coun- 
tries and Japan to put more capital into 
these development programs. 

3. To make fuller use of the so0-Called 
“soft” currencies which the United States is 
accumulating at an increasing rate every 
year. 

IDA is the brainchild of Senator A. 8S. 
(Mrxe) Mowroney, Democrat, Oklahoma, 
who first conceived the idea several years 
ago after a trip to Southeast Asia. : 


FROM AID TO LOANS 


Monroney thought it was important to 
shift from a program aid to one of 
loans. At the same time, he was impressed 
by the growing accumulation by the United 
Stetes of foreign currencies, mainly from the 
sale of surplus commodities. 

If these currencies could be used, Mon- 
RONEY argued, they would help promote 
American foreign policy without in any way 
hurting the American taxpayer. The United 
States is now holding about $2 billion in 
soft currencies. Monroney has estimated 
that in another year the total may reach 
$5 billion. 

“A valuable new source of development 
funds may be opened,” Monroney said. 
“With 30 or 40 local currencies to choose 
from, borrowers can work out ways to use 
larger quantities of these currencies by shop- 
ping in the world market for items they 
require for their development projects.” 

At first, the administration was cool to 
the Monroney idea. It began to take it 
seriously after the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee held a series of hearings 
and strong support developed in the Senate. 

Anderson’s acceptance of the idea has 
drawn considerable criticism, however, main- 
ly along these lines: 

Most of the foreign currencies which the 
United States has accumulated really are 
of very little value, particularly when it 
comes to using them for purchases te help 
develop the backward countries. 

The Europeans and Japanese won’t put up 
enough capital for long-term, low-interest 
loans to have much effect on the tremen- 
dous need for capital that exists in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. 

A lending institution with a capital of 
only $1 billion can make only a token effort. 
Monroney himself is on record as saying IDA 
should have “2 billion or more in hard cur- 
rencies.” : 

It is misleading to contend that a loan re- 
paid in a soft currency is in fact fully re- 
paid. It would be more honest to call the 
loan a giveaway in the first place. 

All these questions have been argued back 
and forth for almost a year between Treasury 
officials and representatives of foreign coun- 
tries. The debate will be continued when 
the annual World Bank meeting convenes 
here September 28. 


AGENCY OF BANK 


Anderson has sent a “guidelines paper” 
setting forth this country’s views to the 67 
other members of the Bank. Under the 
proposal, IDA would be established as an 
agency of the Bank to be administered by 
President Eugene R. Black, who has the full 
confidence not only of American officials but 
of many foreign financial authorities as well. 

The World Bank makes loans on a strictly 
bankable basis. They must be repaid in 20 
or 25 years at 5% percent interest, and re- 
payments must be in hard currency. 

IDA would be authorized to make loans re- 
payable perhaps over 40 years at rates as low 
as 2 percent in a mixture of hard and soft 
currencies, According to Monrongy, the 
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World Bank “needs this secondary institu- 
tion.” It would serve to supplement hard 
loans with second mortgage financing, he 
said. 

“The borrowing nation might be short on 
dollar or other hard currency earnings, and 
thus unable to repay 100 percent of the 
project cost in these scarce currencies over 
the short repayment time,” Monroney said. 
“It would be permitted to repay IDA’s sec- 
ond mortgage loan over a ‘longer time at 
lower interest, partly in hard currency and 
partly in its own or other local currencies. 

“An important part of this proposal is 
that IDA would mix hard and soft currencies 
when necessary in its loans and be repaid 
in a similar ratio.” 

Some of the sharpest critics of IDA are 
found in the World Bank’s sister institution, 
the International Monetary Fund. Their 
criticisms may be reflected in the debates 
at the Fund and Bank annual meetings next 
month. But apparently Anderson believes 
that he has overcome the major resistance 
both in Europe and Japan and in the soft 
currency countries. 





Not Sufficient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19,.1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, as 
we drone on to an uneasy adjournment, 
it might be well to look back and note 
how successive Congresses have piled 
monetary agencies and committees one 
on top of the other until no one is re- 
sponsible for anything and we have de- 
velped the greatest “buck passing” 
carousel in all history. How and why did 
we get into such a situation? 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps the following edi- 
torial in the Wall Street Journal of 
August 19 gives the answer: “Not 
Sufficient.” 

And at the last, the power and wealth 
of the United States may prove to be not 
sufficient: 

Not SUFFICIENT 

Once upon a time there was established 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

This was during World War II and the 
idea, in case you have forgotten, was to pro- 
vide a capital fund for economic develop- 
ment loans and for currency loans to the 
war-torn countries and the underdeveloped 
countries of the world. 

But this did not prove sufficient,.and so 
we had the U.S. loan to Britain, the US. 
loans and grants under the Marshall plan 
and the U.S. loans and grants under the 
many names of what is now the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 

But this was not sufficient, and so we in- 
creased the resources of the U.S. Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

But this was not sufficient, and so we set 
up the U.S. Development Loan Fund to 
make “easy” loan repayable in local cur- 
rencies. 

But that was not sufficient, and so the 
World Bank was broadened to include an In- 
ternational Finance Corporation to invest in 
special enterprises in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 
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But this was not sufficient, and so we are 
now organizing a Latin American Bank to 
make special loans south of the border, and 
we have proposed a similar Middle Eastern 
Fund to make special loans in that part of 
the world. 

But this was not sufficient, and so this 
week the United States launched a campaign 
to establish a $1 billion world agency to be 
called the International Development As- 
sociation. It will be used to spur economic 
development in underdeveloped countries on 
easier terms than those poor countries can 
get from the World Bank, the Monetary 
Fund, the Export-Import Bank, the U.S. De- 
velopment Loan Fund, the Latin American 
Bank or the Middle Eastern Fund or the in- 
ternational Finance Corporation or from the 
International Cooperation Administration, 

We just thought you'd be interested in 
knowing, since all of these roads lead di- 
rectly to the U.S. Treasury, of what might be 
called the U.S, Taxpayers Cooperative Funds. 
The question in the end, we suppose, is 
whether that fund will be sufficient. 





Eulogy to U.S. Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD an address given in my home 
State, New Jersey, by Lee A. Wiley, at 
Atlantic City on July 7, and “Eulogy to 
U.S. Flag,” by a former Member of this 
body, the Honorable Albert W. Hawkes. 


There being no objection, the address 
and eulogy were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE APRON OF FREEDOM 


(Address by Lee A. Wiley, illustrious poten- 
tate, Crescent Temple, AA.O.N.MS., Tren- 
ton, NJ., at the opening services of the 
1959 imperial council session in Atlantic 
City on July 7) 


Most worshipful grand master, imperial 
sir, illustrious sirs, distinguished guests, 
nobles, and ladies, I bring you the greetings 
of the more than 11,600 Masons who are 
members of Crescent Temple. Many of them 
are in Atlantic City for this great meeting of 
our Imperial Council of the Shrine of North 
America. They are prepared and eager to 
help you in every way possible. 

At the parades, in the hotels, along the 
boardwalk and on the beaches, activity and 
happiness of every kind beckon you and your 
gracious ladies and we sincerely hope your 
stay here will be a most pleasant one in 
every way. Even though our beautiful 
mosque is located 75 miles away in the 
capital city of Trenton, Atlantic City is an 
important p of the oasis of Crescent 
Temple. On behalf of our Nobility, we cord- 
ially invite you to visit the Delaware Valley 
area as you return home from this pilgrim- 
age. On your way up the Delaware River, 
you will find Burlington, the location of our ; 
beautiful Masonic home. In historic Tren-/ 
ton, you will find, in addition to our magy* 
nificent mosque, the oldest Masonic tempke 
still s in the State of New Jers®y 
and one of the oldest along the Atlantic 
board. It is used now as & museum 
stands next to the present handsome TreM- 
ton Masonic Temple in close proximity to eur 
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state house. After leaving. Trenton, and on 
the outskirts of Philadelphia, you will see 
the Philadelphia unit of our Shriners Hos- 
pitals for Crippled Children. 

We extend these invitations with pride 
because Crescent Temple has grown to be 
the tenth largest in our great fraternity in 
an area fraught with history and filled with 
indications of thoughtfulness of others. 

The Shrine was formed, we are told, to 
find a means to relax from the more arduous 
work in the symbolic lodges. But no mat- 
ter what relaxation the Shrine has given, 
Shriners themselves owe and give their first 
devotion to the most honored badge in the 
world, which we have chosen to call at this 
convention, the apron of fredom. 

The Reverend Joseph Fort Newton in his 
book “The Builders,” perhaps expresses the 
sentiment best. He said: 

“Some day, when the cloud of prejudice 
has been dispelled by the searchlight of 
truth, the world will honor Masonry for its 
services to freedom of thought and the lib- 
erty of faith. * * * Down through the cen- 
turies * * * often in times when the high- 
est crime was not murder, but thinking, and 
the human conscience was a captive dragged 
at the wheel of an ecclesiastical chariot 
* * * always and everywhere Masonry has 
stood for the right of the soul to know the 
truth. * * * Not freedom from faith but 
freedom of faith has been the watchword, on 
the ground that as despotism is the mother 
of anarchy, so bigoted dogmatism is the pro- 
lifie source of scepticism. * * * Against 
those who would fetter thought in order to 
perpetuate an effete authority, who would 
give the skinny hand of the past a scepter 
to rule the aspiring and prophetic present 
and seal the lips of living scholars with the 
dicta of dead scholastics, Masonry will never 
ground her arms. Her plea is for govern- 
ment without tyranny and religion without 
superstition.” 

Government without tyranny and who has 
fought through the years for this great pre- 
cept? We must say the fight has been by 
those who wear the apron of freedom. 

Here in the United States, we are all well 
aware of the tremendous contributions made 
by Masons in the founding and development 
of our great country. In every country and 
in every clime, when tyrannical men raise 
their ugly heads to whip a docile people into 
submission, the first organization to be 
banned is the society of Freemasons. From 
Jacques DeMolay to Hitler and communism, 
it has been Freemasons, banded together by 
their esoteric symbolism, who have clung 
tenaciously to truth and freedom, and have 
fought to preserve them. God willing, it will 
always be true. 

But more than political freedom, wearers 
of this apron of freedom have sought to 
bring other types of freedom to their fellow- 
men. In all elements of human freedom, 
education, medical research, and the relief 
of the distressed, our brethren of grand 
lodges, the York Rite and the Scottish Rite 
have done a tremendous amount of good. 

To this we may add the great contribution 
that we are wearers of the red fez and this 
proud apron, have added with our work in 
freeing thousands of crippled children from 
their unfortunate bodily defects. Without 
lished, in the 
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ing that it does believe in freedom, an all-in- 
clusive freedom that is worth possessing. Ma- 
sonry teaches love of our fellowman, a love 
that is translated in the help Freemasons 
ever haye given to those less fortunate, 
whether they be members of our order or 
not. The blue lodges, the rites, and the 
Shrine have given of themselves and their 
treasuries that the glow of happiness might 
shine from the faces of those they touch. 

The apron of freedom is not within the 

of prince or potentate; of commoner or 
president; of rich or poor; of saint or sinner. 
It must be sought by those who have faith 
that the light of truth must eventually pre- 
vail; that love of neighbor must be greater 
than love of self; that the soul is immortal 
and is the property of the individual, not the 
state. And once sought and received, it 
must be remembered that the receipt of this 
apron does not make a man a Mason, it only 
means that he is a member of a Masonic 
lodge. 

Listen to these words from the Scottish 
Rite: “To sow that others may reap, to work 
for those who shall labor after we are dead, 
to be an inspiration in the lives of men yet 
unborn, to bless with the glorious gifts of 
truth and light and liberty those who will 
never know the giver * * * this, is the true 
Office of a Mason and the proudest destiny 
of aman.” And so there hangs on this stage 
a badge, a symbol—one of the greatest the 
world has never known—the apron of free- 
dom, the theme chosen hy our Imperial Po- 
tentate to permeate this session of the Im- 
perial Council of the Ancient Arabic Order, 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 

Thank you. 


Evutocy To U.S. Fac 


(By Hon. Albert W. Hawkes, former US. 
Senator from New Jersey) 


I salute our beautiful American flag, 
emblem of each of our citizens and symbol of 
liberty, justice and human dignity. 

In this dark hour of history, when the 
ungodly, brute forces in man are seeking to 
impose their evil will, on people of good will, 
thereby destroying life, liberty, the pursuit 
of happilness, and equality under a rule of 
laws—your stars and stripes shine out more 
beautifully than ever. 

Your silence is golden—you do not speak 
in words, but in the deeds which created 
you. Your 13 stripes of red and white, with 
@ star for the sovereignty of each State, 
stand for decency in human relations, unity 
and strength, honor, loyalty, and courage to 
make the supreme sacrifice whenever neces- 
sary to preserve the principles announced in 
the Declaration of Independence and re- 
corded in our Constitution, then guaran- 
teed by the Bill of Rights. 

The flag, ae as it waves aloft, says 
to each citizen 

= represent you all in honesty, justice, 
and the spirit of the Golden Rule. I can be 
no more, than you by your deeds, make me. 
Remember, up to date all nations which have 
ascended to leadership have ultimately failed 
and disappeared on the horizon of history. 
Perhaps, because they put the mad race for 
money, place and power in first place, and 
relegated character, morals, adherence to 
— and their trust in God to second 


place 
“s ‘will remain with you always, if you 
keep faith with the principles under which 


Teach aan the only way to keep faith with 
those w: — ee freedoms 
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is to exercise their right of suffrage intel- 
ligently and have eternal vigilance, coupled 
with action on time. 

“You will survive to do good on earth in 
perpetuity, only if you follow the rules of 
equity that flow from God’s Commandments 
and the Golden Rule; only if you make our 
way of life good enough to impel any fair- 
minded citizen to make the supreme sac- 
rifice, when necessary to preserve it. 

“We have been blessed with fine neighbors 
to the North and to the South, whose an- 
nounced objectives are similar to ours. 

“God grant us and others thé power to put 
first things first—avoid temptation—and in 
His name help humanity to rise to higher 
levels and better standards in Freedom's 
institutions here on earth.” 





A Bill To Expand the Advisory Board of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation 
From Five to Six Members 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, when the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Act was approved 
on May 13, 1954, it provided for certain 
administrative officers and an Advisory 
Board consisting of five men. There 
are eight States which are directly af- 
fected by the St. Lawrence Seaway— 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota and 
Indiana. Every one of these States 
fronts either on the Great Lakes or on 
the seaway. When the Seaway Cor- 
poration was put together the Advisory 
Board was made up of men from Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. Mlinois was represented 
by the Administrator and Minnesota 
was represented by the Deputy Admin- 
istrator. Of all the States having a di- 
rect interest in the seaway,; only In- 
diana was omitted. 

I have this date introduced a bill 
which expands the Advisory Board of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation 
from five to six members. I am advo- 
cating this expansion in the hope that 
the sixth man will be chosen from the 
State of Indiana, so that Indiana can 
be represented in the development of 
this enormously significant undertak- 
ing. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway still faces 
a tremendous number of problems. The 
locks are probably not as large as they 
should have been; the Welland Canal 
is proving a bottleneck that only per- 
mits a-maximum of 28 ships a day to 
pass through its locks; and the canal it- 
self is too narrow to permit the safe 
passage of ocean vessels moving in 
opposite directions. No one knows for _ 
certain whether or not the seaway will 
turn out to be as successful as we all 
hope, 
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The State of Indiana has a vital stake 
in making-this seaway successful. I be- 
lieve that it deserves to be represented 
on the Advisory Board. 





The Halbouty Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Michel T. Halbouty of Houston, Tex., is 
an oustanding pioneer and leader in his 
profession—the oilindustry. His activi- 
ties have helped provide this Nation 
with the vitally needed petroleum prod- 
ucts to keep the wheels of industry 
and—when necessary—weapons for 
freedom operating. 

Mr. Halbouty has showed his leader- 
ship in many fields; geology, research, 
mechanics, and other phases of the com- 
plex industry. 

Recently, the Inch magazine told the 
story of Mr. Halbouty’s outstanding 
contributions to the oil industry. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the spring 1959 edition of the Inch 
entitled “The Halbouty Story.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Ha.isouty Srory 

Genius, someone has said, consists partly of 
doing the right thing at the appropriate 
time 

In the oil business, Michel T. Halbouty is 
known as something of a genius. Whether 
it’s taking just one more core, drilling in an 
area surrounded by dry holes, or risking mil- 
lions on leases in an untested oil domain, 
Mike Halbouty seems to make the right move 
instinctively. 

As a result, the dynamic Mr. Halbouty is 
recognized as one of the most outstanding 
geologists and petroleum engineers in the 
Nation, and is internationally respected for 
his scientific ability to find oil and gas. An 
authority on the geological and engineering 
problems of the gulf coast of Louisiana and 
Texas, he ranks as one of the top experts on 
the geology of piercement-type salt domes, 
those underground monuments to the earth’s 
eccentricity that have trapped so much 
petroleum. 

Rounding out his reputation as a triple- 
threat oil man, Halbouty is one of the most 
aggressive and successful independent oil 
operators in the country. Geologically re- 
sponsible for the discovery of oil and gas 
fields and extensions all over the world, he 
is one of the growing number of producers 
who supply natural gas to Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. 

A fearless individualist, Halbouty has be- 
come almost a legend in his own time by his 
refusal to develop preconceptions about 
Mother Nature. He doesn’t subscribe to geo- 
logical theories simply because others accept 
them. What's more, he always backs up his 
sometimes revolutionary experiments with 
his own money. On an amazing number of 
occasions, his ideas prove out. 

Statistically, how does Halbouty stack up 
in a competitive, high-stake game where the 
dice are loaded 9 to 1 against finding 
oll or gas with a wildcat well? Pretty fair, 
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according to the record. Over the past 10- 
year period, he’s hit 44 percent of his wild- 
cats, 86 percent of field development wells, 
and 67 percent of all wells drilled. Hardly 
anybody has taken such tremendous strides 
toward making an exact science of geology, 
generally considered an inexact one. 

It’s a giant step from a newsboy’s bailiwick 
to a position of prominence in the rugged 
oil business. Mike Halbouty made it with a 
combination of scientific preparation, dog- 
ged perseverence, supreme confidence in his 
own judgment, and—as Halbouty is the first 
to admit—a generous helping of good luck. 
To understand how he did it, you have to go 
back 50 years. It’s quite a story. 

Born Michel Thomas Halbouty in Beau- 
mont on June 21, 1909, Mike was one of six 
children of a hard-working Lebanese grocer. 
He grew up in a town where the smell of oil 
was heavy, and the wooden derricks of Spin- 
dletop were not too far distant. People stood 
on street corners and spoke of the geologic 
derring-do of Patillo Higgins and Capt. An- 
thony Lucas just as they do today. 

When he was 6 years old, young Halbouty 
became a newsboy for both the Beaumont 
Enterprise and Journal. Even then, he was 
a hustler and a two-fisted scrapper. Some 
of the other newsboys didn't like the way he 
parted his hair (which, even today, is dis- 
tinctly right down the middie). More espe- 
cially, they didn’t like the fact that his hawk- 
ing spot, the old post-office corner, was the 
best in town. But Mike didn’t relinquish 
that corner until several years later, when he 
went to work at the Magnolia Refinery, load- 
ing gondolas with coke in his spare time. 

When he was 14 and a junior in Beaumont 
High School, Mike took his first job (a sum- 
mer one) in the oilfields. It was 1925, during 
the second boom at Spindletop, and Halbouty 
hired on as a dollar-a-day waterboy with the 
Yount-Lee Oil Co. Even then, Mike wanted 
to be a scientist—a geologist and an engi- 
neer—in the oil business. 

So, at 15, giving up a contract with the old 
Beaumant Oiler Baseball Club of the Texas 
League, he headed for Texas Agricultural & 
Mechanical College. There he earned a bach- 
elor of science degree in geology and petro- 
leum engineering in 1930, and a master of 
science degree a year later,. having been 
granted a fellowship for outstanding scho- 
lastic work. Twenty-five years later, in 1956, 
he was to receive a professional degree in 
geological engineering from his alma mater 
(the first to be conferred by Texas A. & M.). 

On the College Station campus, he was 
president of five undergraduate societies and 
editor-in-chief of the yearbook which won 
all-American honors as the best college or 
university annual in the country. While an 
undergraduate, Halbouty further distin- 
tinguished himself by working out the ge- 
ology of Atascosa County, and making the 
first base map of the Charlotte-Jordanton- 
Leming fault system, where Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. was later to discover two major 
oilfields. 

The story of Halbouty’s first big break al- 
ready an oil industry classic, has a strong 
Horatio Alger flavor. Just out of college, 
Mike had taken the lowliest job in the oil- 
fields as rear rodman on a surveying chain 
gang and later moved up to roustabout and 
roughneck. Then, at High Island salt dome 
in Galveston County, it happened. 

A drilling crew of Yount-Lee Oil Co. had 
hit what they thought was “suitcase sand” 
and were about to abandon site. But Hal- 
bouty noticed a small oil stain at the bottom 
of the last core and begged the drilling super- 
intendent to take ome more core. “Can’t do 
it,” said the superintendent. “My orders are 
to tear the rig down.” 

Undaunted, 22-year-old Mike Halbouty 
jumped into his model-T and raced 60 miles 
across rough country roads to talk to Mr. 
Frank Yount himself. Yount, already a 
famous wildcatter, was giving a garden party 
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at his Beaumont mansion for Jan Paderew- 
ski, world-famous pianist and Polish premier. 
Halbouty barged right in and cornered Yount 
in the kitchen. “Mr. Yount, there’s oil down 
there,” he said, “Let me prove it.” 

Yount had given birth to the second Spin- 
dletop boom in 1928, and probably knew 
more about gulf coast salt domes than any 
other man alive, but he liked the headstrong 
spirit of this brash young man. “All right,” 
he said, and then he called High Island to 
order another core. The result was the dis- 
covery of an overhang in the old salt dome 
and a rich oil reservoir was found. 

Halbouty, as he himself puts it, was in. 
Yount made him chief geologist and petro- 
leum engineer, built him the finest geological 
laboratory in the Southwest, gave him a free 
hand in research, and was his frequent com- 
panion. During this period, the Yount-Lee 
Oil Co. was the largst independent oil com- 
pany in the world, and discoverer of many 
fields on the Texas-Louisiana gulf coast. 

While he headed up Yount-Lee experi- 
mental lab, Halbouty was responsible for the 
development of a complex set of drilling mud 
formulas. These formulas, worked out to 
solve the company’s “heaving shale” problem, 
were never patented. If they had been, Mike 
guesses he would be making more money off 
them today than he is from his many oil 
wells. As it is, he derives a great deal of 
pride from the fact that his mud formulas 
have become standard throughout the drill- 
ing industry. 

With the untimely death of Mr. Yount, 
Yount-Lee Oil Co. was sold to Stanolind, now 
Pan American Petroleum Corp. Halbouty, 
figuring a major company would cramp his 
style, wasn’t in the bargain. Instead, he 
took the advice of W. E. Lee of Houston, 
Yount’s surviving partner, and entered busi- 
ness with Mr. Lee’s son-in-law—another 
phenomenal young man who was destined 
for big things in the oil business. His name: 
Glenn McCarthy. 

Halbouty, who had attended Texas A. & M. 
with McCarthy, was Glenn’s chief geologist 
and petroleum engineer, vice president, and 
general manager for 2 years. Halbounty 
recommended Anahuac, where McCarthy 
made his first million, and then West Beau- 
mont, which was even bigger. There was 
also North Cotton Lake, and Palacios. 

“Glenn and I made a good team,” says 
Halbouty, “because we were much alike in 
some ways. But then the time came for the 
parting of the ways, and we did.” 

Halbouty still holds the greatest respect 
for the dethroned king of wildcatters, 
especially for his uncanny business intui- 
tion. Mike tells the following story to il- 
lustrate the point: 

“We had just found the West Beaumont 
field, and we went out to check on our sec- 
ond well. Everything seemed fine, but Glenn 
Was uneasy. Nothing I said shook him out 
of his premonition that something was 
wrong. 

“That night he paced and repaced the 
floor of our hotel room. He was unable to 
sleep and full of worry about the well. Fi- 
nally, he woke me up and excitedly pointed 
to a red reflection in the west. I told him 
it was probably just a gas flare, but Glenn 
didn’t agree. At that precise moment, the 
telephone rang. It was the company tool- 
pusher saying our No. 2 Longe had blown 
out and caught fire.” 

Out on his own as a consulting geologist 
and petroleum engineer in 1937, Halbouty 
saved enough to stake his first wildcat, in 
the Cedar Bayou structure of Chathbers 
County. That first venture is a dramatic 
portrayal of the fact that the oil game is 
a@ gamble, and no bed of roses. 

“The first well was a dry hole,” Mike re- 
members. “So was the second, third, and 
fourth. By that time I had blown $125,000, 
was flat broke, and had to go back to con- 
sulting work. And you know something? 
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Right this minute there are 52 flowering wells 
in the same area I had to leave for lack of 
money. “That,” he says with a shrug, “is the 
oil business for you.” 

Then came World War It. Immediately 
after the bombing of Pearl Harbor, Reserve 
Officer Halbouty was ordered to Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., Infantry School. Earlier, he had 
brushed aside civilian status via an “essen- 
tial occupation” deferment. At Fort Ben- 
ning, in competition with regular Army offi- 
cers, Captain Halbouty was the top graduate 
of the battalion commanders and staff officers 
school. 

Just before Halbouty was to ship out over- 
seas, the War Department’s Joint Chiefs of 
Staff stepped in to name him chief of the 
production section of the Army-Navy Pe- 
troleum Board, with duties to coordinate 
foreign and domestic oil production. It was 
a big job and Halbouty performed it well. 
By war’s end, he had a lieutenant colonel’s 
rating and a good part of the credit for 
boosting production in Carribean and South 
American oil fields, at a time when vast 
quantities of oil were vital to Allied victory. 

Halbouty returned from the service deter- 
mined to make a go of it as an independent 
oil operator. After one dry hole, he drilled 
his first successful wildcat in Natchitoches 
Parish, La,, arld found the Ashland oilfield 


at 3,228 feet of the Woodbine sand (the only | 


field yet found in Natchitoohes Parish). It 
was Louisiana’s first well for the year 1946, 
coming in but 4 minutes after midnight on 
January 1. A few months later, he brought 
in another wildcat in Red River Parish. 
Then at old Pine Island field he completed 
48 wells, using a new acidizing idea in get- 
ting production from the o14 sands. 

In the 13 years since he has been drilling 
wells as an independent of] operator, Hal- 
bouty has discovered 33 new oil and gas 
fields and extensions on the Texas-Louisiana 
gulf coast. They include such prolific oil 
producing fields as the South Boling field, 
Wharton County; the northeast and north- 
west extensions of the South Liberty field, 
Liberty County; West Saratoga field, Hardin 
County; Pheasant and Citrus Grove fields, 
Matagorda County; Port Acres field, Jeffer- 
son County; Fostoria field, Montgomery 
County; and the Orange field, Orange 
County—all in Texas. There are also the 
West Hackberry field, Cameron Parish, and 
the South Bell City (Cibicides Zone) field, 
Calcasieu Parish—hboth in Louisiana. Hal- 
bouty owns an interest in and operates pro- 
ducing wells in 40 oil and gas fields in Texas 
and Louisiana, and there are more than 200 
producing oil and gas wells on these leases. 

The hub of Halbouty’s farflung opera- 
tions is a rambling, T-shaped office building 
in southwest Houston. Built at a cost of 
$400,000 in 1956, it reflects Mike's aesthetic 
taste, both in architecture and interior dec- 
oration. A tile mosaic cross section of the 
Spindletop salt dome in vibrant greens and 
blues dominates the colorful and functional 
outer lobby. 

Mike’s personal Office is a far cry from that 
of the old days when he worked out of a one- 
room cubbyhole in Houston’s Shell Building. 
Visitors are awestruck by a massive mural 
on one wall which depicts the search for oil 
in the gulf coast area. Mike dreamed up its 
design himself. At one corner of the mural 
a hand out of nowhere is grasping a rock. 
“Symbolizes the never-ending challenge of 
finding oil,’”” Halbouty explains. 

Another wall holds one of the best. pe- 
troleum libraries in the country; still an- 
other is covered with dozens of 


patio. 
Mike, the man, hardly fite the popular 


conception of the Texas oil millionaire. 
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Conservative in dress and manner, he might 
be taken for a banker or a real estate ex- 
ecutive. He is, in truth, both of these. 
Dark, handsome, and graying at 50, Hal- 
bouty is a d of human energy.- Even 
when sitting still (which isn’t often) he’s 
@ man who seems to be in a hurry. He 
doesn’t smoke, he says, because he simply 
doesn’t have the time. 

Keeping his hustling organization in high 
gear in nine States and Canada, from Lou- 
isiana to Alaska, Halbouty makes or receives 
more than 100 telephone calls each day and 
puts in 40 to 50 flying hours each month. 
A January itinerary took him to 15 major 
U.S.. cities on business matters. He has his 
own airplane, but it goes aloft only in the 
best of weather. 

Despite his rigorous schedule, Halbouty 
finds time to be active in 15 professional 
societies, a number of social organizations, 
and many civic functions. Ex-president of 
the Houston Petroleum Club, he is a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of St. Luke's 
Episcopal Hospital, where he donated a spe- 
cial ward for premature babies. Education, 
too, is close to his heart. In 1948, he estab- 
lished three Texas A. & M. scholarships in 
geology and petroleum engineering. He also 
backed an educational TV series “The World 
and Physics,” narrated by Dr. Edward Teller 
of the University of California. 

If Halbouty has a pastime, it's golf. 
Shooting a good game, he still comes in sec- 
ond to his attractive wife, an excellent ama- 
teur tournament golfer. She is the former 
Fay Renfro of Shawnee and Tulsa. Their 
two children are 9-year-old Linda Fay, and 
Tommy Kelly, 28, who is a resident geologist 
for the Halbouty firm in Anchorage, Alaska. 

Right-hand man in the Halbeuty organ- 
ization is George C, Hardin, Jr., with the 
title of manager of exploration, production, 
and lands. Hardin is a noted geologist and 
engineer in his own right; many technical 
papers, in fact, carry the double byline of 
Halbouty and Hardin. 

Members of the Halbouty executive team, 
all recognized as dynamic men in their re- 
spective fields, are James Ward, drilling su- 
perintendent; Ted Dobson, chief engineer; 
Jim Etheridge, head of the land depart- 
ment; John Walters, division geologist; Abe 
Wagner, division geologist; James Noel, gen- 
eral counsel; Frank Bruce, manager of the 
Halbouty Alaskan investments; Neil Parks, 
comptroller; and Louis Darilek. In all, 130 
employees work for Halbouty; 62 of them in 
the Houston headquarters. 

That Mike Halbouty believes in sharing 
scientific knowledge is evidenced by his 
many papers in professional and trade jour- 
nals. He has written and published 48 
technical articles as well as a scientific book 
with the jaw-breaking title of ‘“‘Petrographic 
and Physical Characteristics of Sands From 
Seven Gulf Coast Producing Horizons.” 

He’s something of a petroleum historian, 
too, With his Beaumont boyhood pal, James 
A. Clark, he is the co-author of “Spindletop,” 
the story of the well that ushered in the 
modern oil industry and one of the best- 
selling books on petroleum ever written. 
Halbouty and Clark are currently at work on 
two more books. “The Last Boom” is the 
story of the fabulous east Texas oil field, and 
“The Book of Oil” will be a layman's hand- 
book on the oil industry. 

On Clark, whose “Tales of the Oil 
Country” column appears in a Houston news- 
paper, knows Halbouty as no other man 
does. “The first time I say Mike,” Clark re- 
calls, “he was pulling a gang of rowdies off 
me. I sold newspapers in Beaumont, too, 
and my corner was almost as good as Mike’s.” 

Clark attributes Halbouty’s success to 
boundless energy, a high degree of intelli- 
gence, and a burning enthusiasm for any 
joh he tackles. “He would have made a go 
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of anything he tried. Journalism. Sports. 
Politics. You name it.” 

“Another thing that sets him apart,” says 
Clark, “is that meticulous honesty of his. 
He’d go a thousand miles out of the way and 
lose money to be sure he’s doing the right 
thing by everybody. His word is his bond. 
That’s the mark of a majority of our great 
independent oil operators.” 

Mike, much in demand as a speaker before 
industry as well as nonoil groups, is an elo- 
quent spokesman for the new breed of inde- 
pendent oil men who believe in the scientific 
approach to oil-finding. In an era when 
many are sounding the death knell for the 
independent, Halbouty says the species is 
not dying out—not the good ones. 

“Independents are the heart of the do- 
mestic oil industry,” he says. “They drill 
80 percent of the wells and find two out of 
three new oil fields. Those who modernize 
their operations and update their own think- 
ing are the ones who will survive. The oil 
patch is not a protected playground, It's a 
tough and changing world.” 

Halbouty scoffs at predictions that the 
country is running out of oil. “I believe 
there are thousands of major untapped 
sources of oil right here in this country,” 
he says. “The old salt domes, for instance, 
have given up only a fraction of what they 
will give up when man finally learns to solve 
all of their mysteries.” 

Halbouty began to realize the potential of 
natural gas early tn his career, when it was 
being flared as a waste product. Today, he 
is even more emphatic about its future. 
“Natural gas is d ed to become the great- 
est of all natural energies—-with the possible 
exception of solar and atomic energy. Oil, 
in many cases, is rapidly becoming secon- 
dary. There’s no question that natural gas 
will be the greatest immediate source of en- 
ergy for the next 20 years.” 

Mike’s newest project is the multimillion 
dollar Halbouty Alaskan Oil Co., christened 
Halasko. One of the first Texans to become 
interested in the newest State, he and his 
associates own substantial acreage in oil 
leases covering some of the more promising 
geological basins. Halbouty was also the 
first independent to move a rig into Alaska 
during the present boom; his first well is 
now being drilled on the Kenai Peninsula. 

Halbouty, who plans to build a skyscrap- 
ing hotel and office building overlooking 
Cook’s Bay in Anchorage, believes Alaska is 
America’s last frontier. “I believe the Klon- 
dike gold rush was child’s play compared 
with what is coming,” he says. “Alaska has 
$1 of the 33 strategic minerals, and none of 
them have been developed to any extent.” 
Hardly anybody doubts that Mike Halbouty 
knows what he is talking about. 

Mike admits he is an incurable optimist. 
“Maybe,” he explains, “that is because I 
can‘t think of a single pessimist who ever 
succeeded in the oil business, and only a few 
realists who have made the grade. That is 
because of the surprises you are bound to 
find in any quest into the unknown. And 
hunting for oil and gas is an unknown.” 

If Mike Halbouty has a personal philos- 
ophy about the search for oil, it was ex- 
pressed a couple of years back by Father 
James Keller when Halbouty appeared on 
the Christopher television program along- 
side singer Giselle McKensie and actor James 
Cagney. Father Keller, whose Christopher 
theme maintains it is better to light one 
little candle of hope than to curse the dark- 
ness, said he believed that God placed oil 
and gas in the earth for men of faith to find 
and help make a better life for mankind. 

In the oil business, Michel T. Halbouty— 
geologist, petroleum engineer, and independ- 
ent oil man—has already ted some 
mighty big candles. The biggest and most 
brilliant, probably, are yet to come. 
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Americans Should Know the Answers to 
Communists’ False Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, leading citizens have called at- 
tention to the need for more teaching in 
our schools about the differences be- 
tween communism and democracy. 


It is shocking to read a news report, 
under a Los Angeles dateline, stating 
that a majority of high school seniors, 
when asked to choose a statement best 
representing their ideas of an economic 
system, quoted Marxist dogma: “From 
each according to his ability, and to 
each according to his need.” What kind 
of teaching have they received? ; 

I include as part of these remarks my 
newsletter of August 12, 1959, which 
comments on the above, and cites other 
examples which indicate the need for 
better teaching about communism and 
about our heritage of freedom and de- 
mocracy, as follows: 

Half the Américans over here in Europe 
have not the slightest idea of why they are 
Americans or what a democracy actually is. 
Most of them cannot say a word 
against communism. * * * The American 
schools * * * have missed the basic issues 
with those civics courses. * * * We are told 
over here that the only person the Commu- 
nists fear is the one who thoroughly under- 
stands the system. ' 


So wrote a chaplain in the U.S. Armed 
Forces stationed in Berlin. He was ex- 
pressing his support of Cardinal Cush- 
ing’s proposal that young people should 
be taught about communism and the 
answers to its false doctrines. A previ- 
ous newsletter quoted from the Cardi- 
nal's television address on that subject. 

A news story from Los Angeles pub- 
lished here gives striking confirmation 
of the need.. Under the headline, “Stu- 
dents’ Attitudes Calied Shocking,’ it 
said: 

In a survey of 86 high schools, members 
of the senior classes were asked to indicate 
their preferences for various statements de- 
scriptive of economic systems. Fifty-five 
percent selected the old socialist slogan, 
“From each according to his ability and to 
each according to his need.” 


This slogan is Marxist dogma, and 
could be enforced only by police state 
methods. Who would determine whether 
people were contributing according to 
their abilities, or what their needs were? 
Imposition of such a system would re- 
quire a Communist form of government. 
Apparently these students did not have 
the background of information neces- 
sary to figure that out. 

Further confirmation of the need for 
teaching about the answers to commu- 
nism was given by Mr. Lloyd Wright of 
California, former president of the 
American Bar Association, and recently 
chairman of the President’s Commission 
on Government Security. Testifying this 
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spring before a Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security, he said: 

Our children are not being taught in the 
schools sufficiently the true philosophy of 
our Government. They have been brain- 
washed with infiltrated textbooks, some of 
which go so far as to advocate that it is 
wrong to be proud to be an American citizen, 
but rather you should consider yourself a 
citizen of the world. 


Patriotic Americans will surely sup- 
port and applaud the timely suggestion 
that young people should be taught 
about communism. 

The cost of living was recently re- 
ported at a new high. At his news con- 
ference, the President said that even a 
tiny increase could bring about “a new 
high,” but that since 1953 “the curve of 
increase has been so much less.” 

High prices and dollar devaluation are 
two sides of the same coin. Taking the 
1939 dollar as 100 cents, the course of 
its devaluation has run as follows: 1942 
85.2 cents; 1945, 77.2 cents; 1948, 57.8 
cents; 1953—under Eisenhower—51.9 
cents; 1957, January, 50.3 cents;. 1958, 
January, 48.6 cents; 1959, January, 48 
cents; 1959, June, 47.7 cents—the most 
recent figure and the publicized “new 
high.” 

In other words, during the 14 years 
before Eisenhower became President the 
value of the dollar dropped about 48 
cents, and during nearly 7 years since he 
became President, it has dropped about 
4%, cents. The President is fighting to 
Stop this drift and maintain a sound and 
stable dollar. 


The heat is really on Members of Con- 
gress in connection with labor legisla- 
tion. We have to remember former 
President Truman’s warning: “If you 
can’t stand the heat, you had better get 
out of the kitchen.” 


As Castro and Communists Take Over 
Cuba’s Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
article from the U.S. News & World Re- 
port of August 17, which deals with the 
problem of Communists in Cuba taking 
over that nation’s unions. This article 
relates how followers of Fidel Castro 
working with Communists now run the 
unions and how former labor leaders 
have been placed in jail or have fled the 
country in exile. The article states that 
organized labor has become a tool of the 
Government and that Communists are 
seen gaining stadily in prestige and 
power within the Cuban unions. 

I likewise send to the desk an editorial 
from the State of August 14 dealing 
with the general situation of the Castro 
regime in Cuba. I think the editor of the 
State sums up precisely and correctly 
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the situation in Ctba. I quote from that 
editorial: 

Today, the Castro regime stands revealed as 
another dictatorship, but potentially the 
most dangerous movement that has gained 
success in Latin America to date, 


Mr. President, 2 years ago I filed a 
report in the Senate dealing with the 
threats of communism in Latin Amer- 
ica. At that time the large liberal news- 
papers such as the New York Times ridi- 
culed my position. They promoted the 
Castro revolution declaring that it was 
one of freedom loving people and that 
there was no Communist element among 
its followers. Today we know better but 
I fear that it is too late. 

T hope that the Santiago, Chile, con- 
ference will be able to cope with the ex- 
tremely dangerous situation that has de- 
veloped in the Caribbean. If the ele- 
ments of war are not deterred in the 
Caribbean, I fear that the situation there 
will spread to other areas in Latin Amer- 
ica and our Pan American Union will fall 
apart at the seams. 

Nothing would please the Communists 
more and nothing would give them a 
greater advantage to move into other 
nations in Latin America and build up 
the threat to our security. 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
from the U.S. News & World Report en- 
titled “As Castro and Communists Take 
Over Cuba’s Unions” and the editorial 
from the State entitled “Revealing Him- 
self” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 
17, 1959] 
As CAsTRo AND COMMUNISTS TAKE OVER 
CuBpa’s UNIONS 

(Take a look at what has happened to la- 
bor unions in Cuba since the revolution, 
Castro’s men, working with Communists, 
now run those unions. Former labor lead- 
ers are in jail, or in exile. Organized labor 
is becoming a tool of the Government. Re- 
sult, for United States and Cuban employ- 
ers: Labor troubles of all kinds are mush- 
rooming.) 

Havana.—Fidel Castro and the Communists 
now are completing a joint conquest of 
Cuba’s once independent labor unions—and 
troubles here are mounting for employers. 

Elections going on at present in the 33 na- 
tional labor federations show this: 

Two-thirds of the federations, so far, have 
voted. In each case, slates organized by 
Castro’s 26th of July movement have been 
swept into office. “ 

CASTRO MEN AND REDS 

These slates usually are made up of a com- 
bination of Castro’s followers and Commu- 
nists. Reds now are estimated to hold as 
Many as one-fourth of all the posts in the 
various federations. They also have a foot- 
hold in the powerful Ouban Confederation 
of Labor, which controls the 33 federations 
and Ouba’s 1.2 million organized workers. 

Today, organized labor is becoming a tool 
of the Government. 

The Castro government has given itself 
power to settle any and all labor disputes by 
decree. In one such ruling, it ordered jun- 
ier officers and other key employees in both 
foreign and Cuban-owned banks to join the 
bank employees’ union. 

Employees -are forbidden to fire workers, 
no matter how inefficient they may be or 
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whether there is any need for them. Some 
companies have been forced to rehire all 
workers fired—whatever the reason—during 
the regime of former President Fulgencio 
Batista. One sugar company reportedly had 
to take back 100 former employees. 

MORE SICK LEAVE 


An executive of this company said that 
the volume of sick leaves in his mills is 
five times what it used to be. He added: 

“Quiet a few of our men have been pre- 
tending that they’re sick. They have the 
right to send a substitute who gets full pay. 
The ‘sick’ man gets full sick pay—and we 
know that substitutes often kick back part 
of their pay to the regular employee.” 

In the past, he explained, workmen claim- 
ing to be “sick” had to be certified as ill by 
the company physician or have a letter from 
@ local doctor. That provision can no 
longer be enforced. 

Under Batista, unions were relatively non- 
political and were considered stronger than 
most unions elsewhere in Latin America. 
Now Castro’s 26th of July Movement has 
barred opposing political movements in 
unions, except for a small Catholic group. 

-EXILED LEADERS 

At least 95 percent of the men who ran 
unions during the Batista regime have been 
eliminated. About half have escaped the 
country. The former secretary general of 
the confederation is hiding somewhere in 
Europe. 

The Castro government has jailed, on three 
different occasions, Ignacio Gonzales Telle- 
chea, who had been reelected last Decem- 
ber to his third term as president of the In- 
ter-American Labor Organization. He is now 
in hiding. A visiting official of that organ- 
ization found that 25 to 30 other former 
labor leaders are being held in jail here with 
no charges entered against them. Still oth- 
ers have been expelled from unions—some for 
10 ‘years, others for life. 

‘These included many leaders, particularly 
in the electrical, transport and telephone 
workers’ unions, who had been against 
Batista for years but were not affiliated with 
Castro’s rebellion. 


ANTI-AMERICAN LEFTIST 


Now emerging as the single most im- 
portant man in Cuban labor is David Salva- 
dor, acting secretary of the Cuban Confedera- 
tion of Labor. Once he belonged to the Com- 
munist youth organization. Some say that 
he has been expelled from the party, but it 
is widely agreed that he is still a leftist rev- 
olutionary—and virulently anti-American. 

When Castro came into power, a 22-man 
directorate headed by Salvador and including 
five known Communists ran the confedera- 
tion. Then the group was reorganized into 
anine-man body. Known Communists were 
dropped—but Salvador remained. 

When all of the federations have held their 
elections, they are to call a national con- 
gress to-elect am executive council of the 
confederation. As most Observers see it, 
Salvador is certain to be elected secretary 
general of the confederation. 


BIG TROUBLE AHEAD 


All of this is seen as raising serious prob- 
lems, not only for American and Cuban em- 
ployers but for the nation’s economy. The 
sugar industry now is paying wages based on 
an assumed price of 4.7 cents a pound—at a 
time when the average price is only about 
4 cents. 

No end to this squeeze is foreseen at the 
present time. Communists are seen as gain- 
ing steadily in prestige and power within the 
unions as they become instruments of Fidel 
Castro's government, 
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[From the State, Columbia, S.C., Aug. 14, 
1959] 


REVEALING HIMSELF 


In the early days of his guerrilla campaign 
against the Batista government, Fidel Castro 
was praised by many as a man who wanted 
to restore democratic government in Cuba. 
The State noted that Castro was an un- 
known quantity, and that he might be no 
improvement. 

Later, there was some fairly widespread 
hope that Castro himself might be less dic- 
tatorial than Batista, but this hope shortly 
dimmed when it was learned how many 
avowed and suspected Communists were 
serving as Castro lieutenants and advisers. 

The executions of Batista followers shocked 
@ good many people who had been supporting 
Castro, partially because the executions were 
staged as big shows for the masses. Public 
opinion apparently forced Castro to drop 
the matter momentarily. 

Now it appears at least 3,000 “counter- 
revolutionary plotters” have been rounded 
up. Their fate is unknown. However, it is 
known that the Communists and pro-Com- 
munists in the Castro regime are gaining in- 
fiuence and power. Government announce- 
ments reflect more and more the language 
and concepts of Marxism. 

Castro and his subordinates are imposing 
@ rule quite as harsh and arbitrary as the 
one they fought to depose. In fact, economic 
conditions are said to be much worse than 
they were under Batista. And there have 
been no elections since the “revolution.” 

Today, the Castro regime stands revealed 
as another dictatorship, but potentially the 
most dangerous movement that has gained 
success in Latin America to date. 


Resolution of Town Council of Bloomfield, 
N.J., in Support of H.R. 5596 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein a letter from Mr. H. 
Joseph North, town clerk of Bloomfield, 
N.J., and a resolution adopted by the 
Town Council of Bloomfield in support 
of H.R. 5596: 

THE Town or BLOOMFIELD, N.J., 
August 6, 1959. 
The Honorable Perer W. Ropino, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mp. Roprno: Enclosed please find 
copy of a resolution adopted at the meeting 
of the town council held August 3, 1959. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. JoserpH NortxH, 
* Town Clerk. 


“Whereas by virtue of the provisions of 
the Transportation Act of 1958 it is permis- 
sible for certain railroads to discontinue 
passenger service of interstate trains (or 
ferries) without first applying to the Inter- 
Commissi 


state on for permission 
and without public hearing with respect 
thereto; and 

“Whereas Senate bill 1331 and a companion 
bili in the House of Representatives (H.R. 
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5596) are pending and such bills would 
amend the Transportation Act of 1958 to 
provide for public hearing before an approval 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
discontinue passenger service; and 

“Whereas it appears that the aforesaid 
amendment is salutary and in the public 
interest: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Town Council of the 
Town of Bloomfleld, N.J., That said council 
expresses its approval and urges the passage 
of the two bills pending in the Federal Legis- 
lature and known as Senate bill 1331 and 
H.R. 5596; and, the town clerk is directed to 
forward a copy of this resolution to the 
Senators from New Jersey and to the Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of the 
10th Congressional District.” 

I hereby certify that the above resolution 
was duly adopted by the Town Council of the 
Town of Bloomfield at a meeting of said town 
council held August 3, 1959. 

H. JosePH NortTxH, 
Town Clerk of the Town of Bloomfield. 
I hereby approve the above resolution. 
Donatp H. Scorr, 
Mayor of the Town of Bloomfield. 


Parkinson’s Law and Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a recent editorial “Parkinson’s Law,” 
which was published in the Washington 
Daily News, a member of the Scripps- 
Howard league of newspapers, on Au- 
gust 17, 1959, is worthy of careful study. 

This great newspaper and the entire 
Scripps-Howard league have long been 
aware of the waste and the danger-in our 
civil defense program, and have repeat- 
edly called for its complete overhaul. 

I believe the editorial presents convinc- 
ingly the waste of taxpayers’ money on 
an ever-increasing futile bureaucracy 
which will only perpetuate the already 
useless and inept Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. It points out clearly 
the danger in allowing any further ex- 
pansion of tihs bureaucracy along the 
line of its present and past operations. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. I commend this to my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

PaRKINSON’s LAW 

Give the House credit for a stout fight 
against a $12 million boondoggle which may 
yet be avoided. 

This is the proposal to finance a new army 
of civil defense employees, working at the 
State level, paid half by the States, half by 
the Federal Government. 

The Senate has approved the project. The 
House turned it down yesterday, for the third 
time. Something has to give. The item 
is part of the independent offices appropri- 
ation bill, con money for a variety of 
essential Government operations. 
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We hope the House holds the line because 
this $12 million is only a foot in the door, 
opening the way for still further expansion 
of this especially futile bureaucracy. 

Insistent pressure for this needless addi- 
tion to the public payroll is best explained 
in terms of the law expounded by C. North- 
cote Parkinson, Raffles professor of history 
at Malaya University in Singapore, as follows: 

“In any public administration or organi- 
zation, the number of new subordinates in- 
creases at a predictable rate, irrespective of 
any variation in the amount of work (if any) 
to be done.” 





A Minority View 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee issued a report evidencing the 
alarm of some people about the economic 
future of our country. At the time this 
report was published, not much cred- 
ence was given to the minority report. 
Today, Mr. Speaker, the minority re- 
port has proved to be overwhelmingly 
sound and has without doubt let the air 
out of the alarmists who wanted to go 
on a big spending spree. Following is an 
article which appeared in the August 
17, 1959, issue of the New York Times: 

A MrInoritTy VIEW—AN APPRAISAL OF THE DIs- 
SENTING STAND IN A CONGRESSIONAL REPORT 


(By Edward H. Collins) 


“The New York Times has published two 
or three very thoughtful editorials and your 
column” writes a correspondent, “which 
have discussed the errors in the majority 
findings of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. I am respectfully puzzled as 
to why you have never given credit or identi- 
fication to the minority report, prepared by 
Representative THomas B. Curtis, Republi- 
can of Missouri, which proved to be correct.” 

There is a good deal to be said for the 
point raised by this correspondent. That 
fact is strongly confirmed when one re- 
reads this document today, 5 months after 
its publication, over the signatures of, be- 
sides Representative Curtis, Representative 
CLARENCE E. Ki.tpurn, Republican, of New 
York; Representative WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
Republican, of New Jersey; Senator PrEscoTrT 
Busnu, Republican, of Connecticut; Senator 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, Republican, of 
Marylend, and Senator Jacos K. Javits, Re- 
publican, of New York (who concurred with 
reservations and attached a statement of 
Certain additional views of his own). 


A STRIKING CONTRAST 


In one vital area in particular does the 
closely reasoned argument of the minority 
contrast strikingly with the air of wishful 
thinking and straw-grasping that permeates 
the statement of the majority. This is its 
tranchant discussion of the nature of eco- 
nomic growth, and its devolpment of the 
thesis that, if one accepts its premises on 
this point—premises that are hardly open to 
serious dispute—then the conclusion that 
sound fiscal policy calls for a balancing of 
the Federal budget in 1960 becomes logically 
inescapable. | 

The majority report had contended that 
“principal emphasis on public policy this 
year should be placed on prompt and full 
recovery from the 1957-58 recession. 
Achieving maximum employment and pro- 
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duction, therefore, should be given the high- 
est priority.” To its authors what did this 
mean in terms, let us say, of monetary and 
fiscal policy? With respect to monetary 
policy it meant, one finds, that the Federal 
Reserve should abandon what the report re- 
ferred to as its “restrictive” program, and 
that it should resume the pumping of ad- 
ditional money into thé economy on the 
scale traditionally reserved for periods of 
recession. As to fiscal policy, this typical 
passage is perhaps illustrative of the ma- 
jority’s general attitude: 

“While a balanced budget, or even a sur- 
plus, is desirable in times of maximum em- 
ployment, neither the soundness of our 
money nor our potential for economic 
growth and stability * * * necessarily de- 
pends on balancing a $77 billion budget in 
fiscal 1960.” 

For their part the authors of the mi- 
nority report argued: 

“In our opinion, the surest way now to 
provide additional job opportunities is pre- 
cisely that called for under the Employment 
Act of 1946, namely, to create a climate in 
which industry, agriculture, and the serv- 
ice trades will be enabled to expand, thereby 
creating jobs and the purchasing power 
with which the products of maximum pro- 
duction may be moved.” 

As to the question of economic growth, 
the minority had no quarrel with the defini- 
tion of the majority as “the process of capi- 
tal accumulation.” However, it had very 
definite ideas concerning the conditions pre- 
requisite to achieving this process. Capital 
accumulation (or formation), it pointed out, 
requires two things. . “It requires (1) the 
incentive to invest * * *, and (2) the real 
savings needed to finance such investment.” 
It added: “It is useless to urge a higher rate 
of growth for the economy if we are un- 
willing to take the steps necessary to pro- 
vide the conditions under which private in- 
vestment incentive and real savings will be 
adequate for this purpose.” On the closely 
related subject of inflation it observes: 

“Stabilizing the price level is not an alter- 
native objective to. achieving a higher rate 
of economic growth. On the contrary, it is 
a basic requisite for continuing growth 
without violent swings in the level of em- 
ployment in a free economy.” 

Commenting on the President’s proposal 
for a balanced budget and its bearing on 
stable prices, the minority finds the latter is 
fundamental to achieving this aim. “The 
consensus of the experts testifying before 
this committee,” it notes, “was that the 
economy would reach high and record ievels 
of employment, production, and purchasing 
power in the period covered by the Presi- 
dent’s budget. Failure to achieve a balanced 
budget under such conditions of record- 
breaking prosperity, as the minority sees it, 
would be regarded as a green light by every- 
one who was looking for a sign from the 
Government as to whether it was genuinely 
determined to leave no stone unturned in 
its fight on inflation. 

GROWTH AND INFLATION 


The August issue Of the Monthly Review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
carries the third of a series of studies deal- 
ing with the relationship between economic 
growth and inflation. The two earlier 
studies were titled, respectively, “Creeping 
Inflation” and “Growth Without Inflation in 
Britain.” The current inquiry concerns the 
incidence of inflation on one specific cate- 
gory of countries—the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. While the observations of the minor- 
ity committee on the Economic Report are 
not similarly confined, they become partic- 
ularly’ impressive when considered against 
the background of this pioneering piece of 
research. After considering the case his- 
tories of 16 more or less typical and diversi- 
fied examples of underdeveloped countries 
over the period 1950-57, the authors of the 
study find justification in its results for two 
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broad, though qualified, generalizations. 
They find that (1) in countries where price 
advances have been comparatively nominai 
or honexistent, rates of economic expansion, 
“which, by and large were steady,” olustered 
around an average of 6 percent. They find 
that (2) by contrast, in countries where 
sustained inflationary pressures developed 
during the period, rates of growth showed 
widely varying and somewhat sporadic gains, 
Average rates of expansion ranged from less 
than 1 percent to as high as 7 percent, with 
the group average about 4 percent. In 
short, if these studies have any meaning, the 
report concludes (in words that are almost 
an echo of those employed by the minority 
report of the congressional Economic Com- 
mittee), it is that they lend no suport to 
the contention that price stability (in un- 
derdeveloped countries at least) is income 
patible with rapid economic expansion. On 
the contrary, they would seem to confirm 
the view that, while stable prices tend to 
promote an orderly and fairly rapid ex- 
pansion in output, inflation tends to lead 
to uneven and often lagging, rates of overall 
growth. 





Admiral’s Flags Are Furled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the death of Adm. William F. 
Halsey has saddened all Americans and 
many friends of Americans in other na- 
tions. 


In Elizabeth, N.J., the news was par- 
ticularly poignant because this was the 
admiral’s home city, the city of his 
youth. 


Since both of New Jersey’s U.S. Sen- 
ators are residents of Union County, 
and because we are proud to live in a 
county where Admiral Halsey once lived, 
we ask in this joint statement for unan- 
imous consent to have this editorial 
from the August 18 issue of the Eliza- 
beth Daily Journal printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily Journal, 
Aug. 18, 1959] 
ADMIRAL’s FLAGS ARE FURLED 

The admiral’s flags have been furled. 
Never again will they wave in triumphant 
glory from his beloved Enterprise, the flag- 
ship he loved so dearly, and fought in vain 
to preserve. Adm, William F. Halsey is dead. 

The square-rigged old salt, who took his 
place among the greatest naval heroes of all 
time and who became an inspiring symbol 
of the American fighting spirit when he 
cleared the Pacific of the Japanese fleet in 
the Second World War, died with his “boots 
off” and in his sleep. It was a prosaic end- 
ing for the warrior who had lived so close to 
death in so many places since he went off to 
don the Navy blue of an Annapolis midship- 
man. 

What stories have been revived for the 
hometown folk since the news of his unex- 
pected death reached Elizabeth Sunday—the 
old Brewster home in West Jersey Street, 
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where his mother lived until her marriage to. 
Lt. William F. Halsey and where the admiral 
himself was born; his own home around the 
corner in Chilton Street, where “Billy left 
the gate open” and his unattended younger 
cousin, Henry Bayard Clark, got a memora- 
ble tumble; the Pingry days, Annapolis, and 
the solid middy in his summer whites re- 
turning for a stay with his maternal grand- 
parents and to visit the family of his fa- 
ther’s brother, Charles H. K. Halsey, the 
bank president. 

Always there were those home ties, the 
ties of family, of the native health remaining 
strong and calling him back no matter where 
duty sent him and regardless of honors. One 
of the touching human interest stories of 
the Second World War was the meeting far 
out on a Pacific island between Admiral Hal- 
sey and Pfc. Christy DeMaio, the stout boy 
from Peterstown, fondly remembered by pre- 
war boxing fans as the “Pants House Kid.” 
But let Christy tell it again. 

“I’m standing by the side of the road and 
I give the thumb to a car coming straight 
at me. Then I'd like to die. It stopped and 
who looked out at me, but the big boy from 
Elizabeth himself—Admiral Halsey. So, he 
said, ‘All right, soldier, get in. And when 
he found out that I was from Elizabeth too, 
boy, did we cut it up for 25 miles. Real pals, 
we were. No brass. What a guy he is.” 

“What a guy” he was to the thousands who 
claimed every possible vantage point to see 
and cheer our greatest hero on that memora- 
ble November 7 in 1945 when Admiral Hal- 
say returned to his own people and his old 
hometown while the rest of the country 
looked on in envy. We were bursting with 
pride that autumn afternoon and bursting 
with promises that have not been fulfilled. 

We are bursting with pride now, even as 
we grieve, while newspaper headlines the 
world over tell the story of the Elizabeth boy 
who led naval forces in exploits President 
Eisenhower has termed “a brilliant part of 
American military history’—of whom Adm. 
Chester Nimitz has said “he has left for all 
of us a shining example of courage and sérv- 
ice.” 

What has he left us here in Elizabeth aside 
from the refiected glory of his immortal 
deeds? ._Is it enough that we clogged the 
streets, 100,000 strong to cheer when he re- 
turned a hero acclaimed by the world? Is 
it enough that we swell with the pride of 
possession as the same world bows in sorrow 
at the passing of the Pingry lad who scaled 
heights few attain? 

It is not enough. If ever a community 
was mandated to perpetuate through fitting 
memorial the example and the inspiration 
Admiral Halsey has left available for all 
the future generations of hometown boys 
Elizabeth has been given its directive. If 
we have forgotten the promises of 1945, Eliz- 
abeth now has the charge anew to erect a 
living memorial to the native son a few 

oldtimers knew as “Billy” Halsey. 
But make it a living memorial. The marble 
shafts have never been more than just rest- 
ing places for pigeons. ; 





The Khrushchey-Eisenhower Visits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 


Speaker, a few days ago the world was 
electrified by the announcement that 
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Khrushchev and our President were 
trading visits. 

I, like many others, had very mixed 
emotions on this visit. 

On August 18th the American people 
were informed that Hungary executed 
eight men who had been involved in the 
freedom fight in that unfortunate coun- 


Now does anyone have any idea that 
the philosophy of government in Russia 
or the satellite countries has been 
changed by these impending visits? 

Mr. Speaker, I am worried that the 
American people may relax when this 
smiling and happy extrovert, Mr. Kru- 
schev has completed his tour of America. 

I want to believe these Communist 
countries want peace but such demon- 
strations as this in Hungary prove once 
again that this tour of America—I fear— 
is just a new disguise for Communist 
world domination. 

I include the following news item: 
[From the Washington Post, Aug. 18, 1959] 


HuncGary Executes 8 LINKED To 1956 
REBELLION 


BopapestT, August 17—Communist Hun- 
gary has executed eight men recently con- 
victed of political crimes, according to an 
unconfirmed report circulating today among 
Western diplomats. 

The report of the executions is the final 
chapter of a secret trial story that has been 
heard in western circles since last spring. 
It has been impossible to verify the reports 
through official sources. 

A Foreign Ministry spokesman would nei- 
ther confirm nor deny the reports of the 
executions. 

The trial rumors never clearly spelled out 
the charges on which the men were sup- 
posedly brought to court. They allegedly 
stemmed from the Hungarian revolt of 1956. 

According to the most persistent reports, 
the men involved were mostly workers from 
Ujpest, an industrial suburb of Budapest. 

Ten were reported sentenced to death in 
the original trial but two of these sentences 
were reduced to life imprisonment in an ap- 
peal hearing last month, About 15 other 
persons reportedly received prison sentences. 

Sources for the execution reports were un- 
able to give any names. 





Why Special’ Loyalty Oaths for 
Students Only? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
thoughtful editorial from the Medford 
Mail-Tribune of July 28, 1959, on the 
question of special loyalty oaths in the 
national defense scholarship bill. 

This editorial quotes two eminent and 
outstanding Americans in support of re- 
peal of such an oath—Senator John F., 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, and ex-Gov. 
Charles A. Sprague of Oregon. One of 
these leaders is a Democrat, the other 
is a Republican, but both are men of 
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wisdom and sound and intelligent liber- 
alism. 

The author of the editorial in the 
Medford Mail-Tribune is Erie Allen, 
managing editor of that daily news- 
paper, which is published in Medford, 
Oreg. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPRAGUE, KENNEDY AGREE 


Quite by coincidence, statements by two 
writers concerning the so-called loyalty oath 
now required of recipients of educational aid 
from the Federal Government, came across 
the desk yesterday morning. 

Also coincidentally, the writers are of oppo- 
site political faiths. One is Charles A. 
Sprague, editor and publisher of the Oregon 
Statesman in Salem, former Republican 
Governor of Oregon. The other is Joun F. 
KENNEDY, U.S. Senator from Massachusetts 
and a leading contender for the Democratic 
nomination for President next year. 

Both, Republican ex-Governor, and Demo- 
cratic Senator, are highly intelligent, literate, 
and thoughtful men. And both think the 
loyalty oath is silly. 

Here are excerpts from Sprague’s editorial: 

“After the national defense education bill 
was passed last year, colleges woke up to the 
fact that it required students receiving loans 
or scholarships and fellowships to take a loy- 
alty oath. * * * It is not the simple oath 
pledging loyalty to the Constitution and laws 
but one of those #bjuring oaths which have 
caused serious commotion in academic cir- 
cles—professors are willing to take oaths of 
loyalty * * * but dislike swearing to some 
negative oath. * * * Affirmative loyalty 
oaths, yes; negative oaths, no.” 

Senator KENNEDyY’s views were contained in 
a letter, a portion of which follows: 

“It seems to me that we must encourage 
the development of all the best minds of our 
Nation, regardless of student tendencies 
toward nonconformity or other personal ob- 
jections to signing this vague, unworkable 
and almost meaningless declaration. Though 
there are still those who favor reverting to 
the age of the test oaths that were already 
discredited when our Constitution was writ- 
ten, it is dangerous to permit such anachro- 
nisms in this hour when building up our 
intellectual resources has become crucial.” 

He also referred to attempts to repeal the 
oath as an important step toward the elimi- 
nation of the atmosphere of suspicion and 
fear that has for many years enveloped many 
of our national attitudes. 

We agree with both of these distinguished 
men. Disloyal people have no objection to 
signing a perjured oath. But many honest 
and conscientious people do object to the 
negativism of the present requirement. 

The sad postscript is that last week the 
Senate voted, 49 to 42, to send the repealer 
bill back to committee, thus killing it for 
this session. 





The Foreign Aid Funnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I want to insert an 
editorial from the August 7, 1959, issue 
of the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News deal- 
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ing with a subject, foreign aid, which I 
feel is most pertinent and should be 
brought to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

This editorial is entitled, “Taking a 
Harder Look,” and I believe it accurately 
refiects the fears of many, many in- 
dividuals that too much of our foreign 
aid money has been frittered away, either 
through outright errors on important, 
needed projects, or careful expenditures 
of funds in countries where we should 
not be spending the money in the first 
place. Many of the countries that have 
been getting our help actually are using 
this capital to get into a position to 
undercut U.S. producers in their own 
home market and to push them out of 
auxiliary foreign markets. us, U.S. 
workers suffer through the competition 
of our own capital. 

I commend this editorial to my col- 
leagues. 

The material follows: 

[From the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News, 
Aug. 7, 1959] 
TaKInG Harper Look 


Evidence of public restlessness over the 
vast expenditures for foreign aid and con- 
gressional suspicion of the manner in which 
specific sums are being dispensed and han- 
dled have caused Congress to take a harder 
look at the whole foreign aid program at the 
current session. 

Any fairminded person will agree that 
foreign aid is necessary as a means of hold- 
ing the free world together and putting 
itself in a position to fight back effectively 
if attacked. 

But there are widespread reports that a 
great deal of the money is being wasted by 
both dispensers and recipients of the aid 
money. That is not fair to the American 
taxpayer out of whose pocket comes every 
penny of the funds sent to foreign countries. 

Neither is it fair to give economic aid to 
those countries whose economics are already 
in such flourishing condition that they have 
become competitors of the United States in 
world markets. Every time a sale of com- 
petitive products is made by a foreign coun- 
try, which has been supported by American 
money and which would have ordinarily 
gone to an American industry or business, 
it deprives American interests of revenue 
and American workmen of jobs. 

If they can compete with us in world 
markets, including the United States, they 
most certainly should be able to stand on 
their own feet, economically speaking. 

Military aid is an entirely different matter. 
There are few free world countries, outside 
the United States, which can afford to sup- 
port great military machines without levy- 
ing taxes to the point where decent living 
standards could not be provided by their 
peoples. 

America needs the military strength of 
these nations to back it up if war should 
break out and arming allied countries is 
multiplying our own strength to the extent 
that foreign allies are able to increase their 
own power. 

There are exceptions, of course. These 
exceptions are poverty-stricken nations 
where human beings are slowly starving to 
death and where disease, due to lack of 
proper medical care, is taking a heavy toll. 
They should be matpea for purely humani- 
tarlan reasons. 

But there seems to be no question that 
‘there has been great waste in our foreign 
aid programs. Oongress is particularly con- 
cerned about this. Foreign aid legislation 
now on its way the legislative halls 
provides for a $19,000-a-year inspector gen- 
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eral and comptroller for the International 
Cooperation Administration, the agency now 
in charge of distribution of foreign aid 
money. 

If he can eliminate the major share of 
the waste reputed to exist he will have 
earned his many times over, plus the 
undying admiration of the American people. 





YDC Told of Pitfalls at Rally 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. EVERETT JORDAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two news- 
paper accounts of a speech delivered by 
Senator GaLE McGez, of Wyoming, on 
August 8, 1959, at a statewide rally of 
Young Democrats in Durham, N.C. Sen- 
ator McGee delivered a thought pro- 
voking and inspiring address that was 
unusually well received. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, 

Aug. 8, 1959] 

Younc Democratic Ciuss ToLp or PITFALLS 
AT Ratity—TatK BY McGee HEARD BY 
Group 

(By Guy Munger) 

Duruam, August 8.—Senator GALE W. Mc- 
Gee, Democrat, of Wyoming, tonight urged 
Democrats to develop a long-range national 
program and not try to build a political party 
on the blunders of the Republicans. 

McGee was the principal speaker at a din- 
ner which concluded a summer rally of State 
Young Democratic Clubs here. We were in- 
troduced by North Carolina’s Senator B. 
EVERETT JORDAN. 

Governor Hodges and numerous State of- 
ficers and legislators were among the more 
than 200 persons who attended the dinner. 

McGee said that “while the temptation 
will be great to get even with the Republicans 
for winning two presidential elections” in 
1952 and 1956, Democrats should resist any 
“mink, pinks, and stinks’’ attacks such as 
the GOP used in its campaigns. 

“I don't think you can build a political 
party on the mistakes of the opposition,” the 
freshman Senator said. 

OUTLINES ISSUES 


In an interview before the speech, McGee 
outlined some of the issues that he thought 
should be included in the long-range Dem- 
ocratic program: 

1, An honest balanced budget, not a Madi- 
son Avenue balance. McGee said the Demo- 
crats should survey the Nation’s needs, con- 
sidering national security and demands of a 
growing population, then draw up a budget 
that will do the job. 

A. An effort to solve the problem of the 
so-called surpluses in agriculture. McGsr 
said the surpluses were really failures in 
distribution. 

3. A foreign relations program that will 
accentuate the positive. For too long, said 
McGee, the United States has had a foreign 
policy which is primarily a negative reaction 
to the Russian threat. He said the final test 
will come, not on how the United States has 
responded to Russian initiative but on how 
this Nation has approached the problem of 
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living standards, human beings, people, help- 
ing others to help themselves. 

MoGezx also called for passage of a moderate 
civil rights bill and effective controls on la- 
bor unions. Despite criticism of Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON by some Democrats, Mc- 
Gee said he thought JonHNson had done a 
masterful job as Senate majority leader in 
putting together the variety of opinions of 
all segments of the party. 


{From the Durham Morning Herald, Aug. 
9, 1959] 


McGee Urces SPEEDUP AGAINST REDS 
(By Herald Staff) 


The United States must take a more posi- 
tive stand in foreign relations and make a 
dynamic expansion in its domestic econ- 
omy if it is to meet the challenge of Com- 
munist Russia, Senator Gate McGzz, Demo- 
crat of Wyoming, asserted here Saturday 
night. 

McGee, addressing a statewide rally of 
young Democrats, pointed out that the Sov- 
iet Union has been increasing its productive 
capacity at a rate of 10 percent a year while 
the U.S. economy has been advancing a mere 
one and a half percent. 

He called for a speedup rather than a slow- 
down of American production, both indus- 
trial and agriculture. 

As for international affairs, McGee warned 
that the United States too long has taken 
only a negative stand against communism, 
“as we should have,” but had failed to stress 
this Nation’s own political and economic 
stature. 

“Our resources,” said McGez, “are not 
armies or jets. The greatest weapon in our 
armory is ideas.” 

In an-era of awakening peoples, McGrE 
said, “our Declaration of Independence has 
fired more revolutions than the Communist 
manifesto ever did.” 

What former colonial peoples want, he 
added, “has nothing to do with Karl Marx 
or communism or Mr. K.” 

Rather, he contended, they want the kind 
of political freedom for which the American 
colonies fought, 

Adding his encouragement to exchanges 
with the Soviets, the Senator said that “what 
we have is infectious.” 

His recommendation for American tourists 
visiting Russia was that they carry Mont- 
gomery Ward catalogs and American maga- 
zines—even such Republican periodicals as 
Time. 

McGee, who visited Russia 3 years ago, 
praised North Carolina’s Gov. Luther Hodges 
and eight other American Governors who 
recently urged the upcoming Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev exchange visits. 

Hodges, who attended the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs rally, commended McGeze for 
his blunt address and commented: “That's 
the kind of talk I would like to hear in the 
keynote speech at the Democratic conven- 
tion next year.” 

The Governor gave the Senator momen- 
toes of North Carolina, including a package 
of Bulli Durham, which made this cit’ and 
this State famous. 

McGee was introduced by Tar Heel Sen- 
ator B. EvERETT JORDAN. 

Other political leaders here for the rally in- 
cluded Attorney General Malcolm B. Seawell, 
Labor Commissioner Frank Crane, State 
Treasurer Edwin Gill, and Insurance Com- 
missioner Charles Gold. 

Mrs. B. B._Everett of Palmyra, national 
committeewoman, and Mrs. Mary. Laurens 
Richardson of Raleigh, vice chairman of the 
senior party, spoke briefly at the banquet. 

Art Vann of Durhan?, State Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs president, presided. 

The Young Democratic Clubs executive 
committee chose Asheville as the site for the 
State Young Democratic Clubs convention 
to be held October 1, 2, and 3. 
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In his advocacy of an expanding American 
economy, MoGexE recalled the World War II 
days when people thought Franklin Roose- 
velt was crazy for demanding 380,000 planes 
@ year. 

Actually, noted the Senator, F.D.R. got 
50,000 plahes in the all-out effort by Ameri- 
can industry. 

McGee also recalled that “another crazy 
man, Henry A. Wallace” had called for 60 
million jobs in postwar America. 

Actually, the Nation’s industries are em- 
ploying many more than Wallace’s predic- 
tion, the Senator pointed out. 

The need for expansion, the Senator ar- 
gued, is imperative because the Soviet Union 
has gone from the ox cart to the space age 
in one great leap. 





Aid to Federally Impacted School 
Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
which I made this morning before the 
Subcommittee on General Education of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. That subcommittee is now con- 
sidering administration proposals to 
weaken the benefits presently available 
to school districts with a school age pop- 
ulation which includes, a substantial 
number of children of employees of Fed- 
eYral installations. I believe that the ef- 
fect of these damaging proposals in my 
district is of sufficient interest to war- 
rant publication in the Recorp as a 
means of helping to forestall approval of 
the proposed legislation. 

The statement follows: 

FEDERAL Arp TQ ImpPACTED SCHOOLS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, thank you for the privilege of 
appearing before you this morning and tes- 
tifying in behalf of the school systems in 
my district with respect to proposed changes 
in Public Laws 874 and 875. I know- that 
you have received a great deal of testimony 
on this most important problem and I do not 
wish to take up too much of your time. 
However, because of the adverse effect the 
proposals made by the administration to 
reduce benefits would have on the schools 
in my district, I do wish to make this brief 
statement. 

Approximately 20 separate school systems 
in my district have been receiving Federal 
funds to help support their schools because 
of the increased schgol enrollments caused 
by the influx of people employed by Federal 
establishments or firms having defense con- 
tracts with the Federal Government. These 
include schools operated by cities, by local 
school districts, and by certain of our coun- 
ties. The total amount involved each year, 
about $102,000 according to the figures I 
have at hand, is not large by the standards 
of many areas or when compared to the total 
amount of such assistance rendered to all 
the schools in the United States. However, 
it bulks extremely large in the tax structure 
of our local areas which are not among the 
most prosperous in this country. 
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Approximately 1,200 school age children of 
parents employed directly or indirectly by 
the Federal Government provide the basis 
for this aid to our schools. By far the largest 
percentage of these are the children of par- 
ents who work in Federal installations not 
actually located in the school district. The 
few others are the children of people em- 
ployed by defense contractors. In any event, 
they are all so-called B category cases. 

Thus, the effect of the administration pro- 
posals embodied in the Kearns bill, H.R. 
7140, would be to cut the funds our schools 
are receiving almost exactly in half—from 
$102,000 to $51,000 per year. To impose such 
an additional tax burden on these 20 school 
districts would be extremely difficult. I fear 
that the net result would be a lowering of 
the standards of education instead. This 
penalty would apply to all of the children 
alike, whether their parents were or were 
not newcomers to the district or were or were 
not employees of the Federal Government. 
It is manifestly unfair to ask the citizens of 
my district or of any area to assume such a 
penalty, or to shoulder an additional burden 
of taxes to maintain the standard of educa- 
tion in their schools, when the increased cost 
of operating the schools can be traced di- 
rectly to a Federal activity, which must be 
the case under the present terms of Public 
Law 874 to make them eligible for the aid 
they are now getting. 

The problem is similar with respect to 
funds for equipping new school buildings in 
these areas under Public Law 815. It is 
expected that increased school enrollments 
will require abandoning some of our smaller 
schools and the construction of new consoli- 
dated schools to accommodate to the chang- 
ing conditions. At least a part of such in- 
creased enrollments are traceable to the 
Federal activities of which I have been 
speaking. I strongly oppose any changes in 
the present law which would deprive us of 
the minimum amount of Federal aid in 
financing this new construction to which we 
are entitled under the present law. 

To address myself for a moment to the 
philosophy behind Public Laws 874 and 815, 
it seems to me self evident that when the 
Federal Government engages in an activity 
which has among its results the addition of 
an appreciable number of children to the 
school rolls in an area, then the citizens of 
that area have every right to expect that 
they shall not be required to bear alone the 
cost of providing for the education of such 
children. After a great many years, when 
all the effects of this radical change in the 
community structure have worn off; when 
the employment at the Federal activity has 
been stabilized for a long period of time; 

hen the newly arrived Federal employees 
have ome property owners and have been 
absorbed into the community completely, 
with particular respect to their bearing a 
full share of the tax load; and when the 
costs of expanded school operations have 
been completely amortized; then we may 
think of reducing the amount of Federal 
aid required. At present, however, the funds 
we have received from the Government do 
not begin to pay the fair share of the ad- 
ditional cost which might be expected. 

Certainly the time has not yet come when 
school districts located adjacent to or near 
other districts in which a Federal installa- 
tion is actually located should be discrimi- 
nated against. Where large installations are 
involved particularly, such as Lockbourne 
Air Force Base and Whitehall Army Depot 
near my district, the problem raised is ac- 
tually greater than that for a school district 
which may have a part of the installation 
within its geographic area. These establish- 
ments are of such size and employ so many 
persons that it would be physically impos- 
sible for any large percentage of their em- 
Ployees to live in a school district which 
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at the same time overlaps the installation’s 
boundaries, Thus, the heavier burden is 
thrown on those nearby communities which 
house the employees. This is the case for 
communities in Fairfield County in my dis- 
trict and in Lancaster, the county, seat, 
where I reside. To a lesser extent it involves 
also school districts in Hocking, Jackson, 
and Athens Counties. 

For that reason I am particularly opposed 
to the aspects of the Kearns bill which give 
preferential treatment to school districts 
within whose bounds a Federal property is 
located. 

As a supplement to these remarks I wish 
to introduce for the record of these hearings 
two letters I have received from Mr. J. E. 
Brown, Superintendent of Schools in Lan- 
caster, Ohio, and from Mr, Paul R. Cummins, 
Superintendent of the Fairfield County 
Schools, which give more explicit details with 
respect to the situation in their jurisdic- 
tions. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for your courtesy 
in hearing me this morning. 





Report No. 1’s Disturbing Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Donald I. Rogers, 
business and financial editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune. Mr. Rogers’ ar- 
ticle appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of August 19, 1959: 

Report No. 1’s DisturBING Goa. 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

Most Americans were unaware, undoubted- 
ly, of the existence of an august little Wash- 
ington group known as the Cabinet Commit- 
tee on Price Stability for’ Economic Growth, 
an operation headed by none less than the 
United States and dedicated to the attain- 
ment of a utopian existence in some misty 
economic Shangri-La. 

There has been presented, now, report No. 
1 from this Cabinet Committee, for the edifi- 
cation of the rest of us who are presumed 
to be less thoughtful than those who have 
spent months contemplating the function- 
ing and malfunctioning of the economic ma- 
chinery of the land. 

The 1,600-word intitial document issued by 
the Cabinet Committee, was entitled “What 
Do We Really Want From Our Economy?” 
In case you don’t know what you want, it 
tells you what you should want, if you’re 
a normal American who wants something 
from his economy. 

If you are not a normal American and 
don't want anything in particular from your 
economy, it won't benefit you to read the 
treatise, anyway, chances are you read some- 
thing like it, or even wrote something like 
it when you were in high school. 

According to a spokesman for the Cabinet 
group—as you know Cabinet-rank spokes- 
men must be protected from identity—tie 
primary concern of the committee is to 
promote the growth of the economy. 

This reassuring attitude on the part of the 
administration will be welcomed by all who 
might have feared that some Cabinet mem- 
bers were opposed to growth in the economy. 


LISTS THREE GOALS 


The Nixon task force has come to grips 
with the whole terrible problem of business 
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administration in a free society. It decided 
that rather than come right out with some 
suggestions, it should first condition us 
with some educational discussions on the 
subject. It lists three economic goals of the 
Republic: (1) Economic growth—that is, a 
large and expanding output of goods and 
services; (2) maximum employment oppor- 
tunities, meaning not only a chance to work, 
but a chance to hold a kind of job that suits 
you best; (3) reasonable stability of the 
price level. 

The first two of these goals, revolutionary 
though they are, sound vaguely familiar. 
Personally I can’t see myself, at my age, 
doing much about expanding my own output 
of goods and services. And as for the job 
that suits me best, I am positively sterling 
at clipping coupons. 

It is the last goal, however, which is dis- 
turbing. 

Price stability should be no real objective 
in a truly expanding economy. The words 
sound nice, like that wonderous bearded 
phrase of predepression days, “sound fiscal 
policy,” and they’re just about as meaning- 
ful. 

OUTLAWED BY COURTS 

The courts did away with fixed prices. 
They were found unfair and unsatisfactory. 
Prices that are not fixed are generally “un- 
stable” in the true meaning of the word. 

If prices fluctuate in this free economy, 
it’s no more than we can expect, for we do 
not want to discourage other factors from 
fluctuating—like wages and production costs. 

If what the Nixon committee means is 
that we should be wary of a too-rapid in- 
crease in prices because of inflation, or a 
too-rapid decrease in prices because of re- 
sulting recession, then they’re on the right 
track. 

But nowhere in the report is the word “‘in- 
flation” mentioned. 

Maybe it'll be in lesson No. 2. 





Slave Labor in Russia Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, when Mr. 
Khrushchev is visiting America, I am 
wondering if anyone in a high place will 
have the courage to call on him to explain 
why this peace-loving government which 
he heads continues the terrifying prac- 
tice of slave labor. 

On this subject I would like to include 
here an open letter to Mr. Harriman 
which is taken from the American Bulle- 
tin which is published by the Czecho- 
slovak National Council of America. 

The letter follows discussing slave 
labor: 

Oren LETTER TO Mr. HARRIMAN 

Threats were hurled at Mr. Averell Harri- 
man, former U.S. Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., 
by Mr. Khrushchev himself. 

Prior to the interview, Mr. Harriman had 
written a number of articles on his Russian 
visit to the New York Times. One dealt with 
a visit to Krjukovo near Moscow, a “correc- 
tion center” (June 3). Mr. Khrushchev as- 
sured the American visitor that forced labor 
camps had been dissolved. 

Khrushchev'’s statement is flatly denied 
in an open letter by Dr. Frank Polak, an 
escapee from Communist Czechoslovakia, 
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who had spent 7 years in Soviet slave-labor 
camps. 

“Nikita Ehrushchev knew why he permit- 
ted Mr. Harriman to inspect the camp in 
Krjukovo and not a slave camp in Vorkuta, 
the Urals, or Siberia where millions of in- 
mates still work on construction projects 
and communications, in factories and mines. 
In Siberian Norilsk hundreds of thousands of 
Soviet slaves still work under incredible liv- 
ing conditions. Instead, Mr. Harriman was 
shown a model labor camp near Moscow 
where 1,000 inmates live behind barbed-wire 
fences and work in the camp factory or on 
constructions. The security chief did not 
explain, however, that by camp discipline 
he meant ‘the discipline of work,’ a favorite 
Soviet practice of withholding food from a 
worker if he fails to fulfill his quota, and 
that nonobservance of the working order is 
punished by the cat-o-nine-tails treatment, 
solitary confinement up to 5 days, or transfer 
to one of the other stricter camps. He did, 
however, inadvertently admit that there are 
camps with much harsher regimes. Another 
important confession unwittingly made by 
the camp chief concerned work compensa- 
tion for it shows that there is no difference 
whatsoever between forced labor camps and 
the newly labeled ‘colonies of correction.’ 
If an inmate completes his norm, he is paid 
200 rubles a month from which the authori- 
ties deduct 92 rubles for food and clothing 
(poor as it is). The work output of colony 
inmates is as high, and ofter higher, as that 
of the free workers whose monthly wages, 
according to Soviet statistics, amount to 700 
rubles. In other words an inmate receives 
only 35 percent of a free worker’s wage. The 
difference between forced and free labor 
wages is clear profit for the regime and for 
this reason the Soviet Union does not intend 
to give up slave labor. Furthermore, without 
forced labor it would be impossible to colo- 
nize and exploit economically the far north 
and other remote regions.” 

“The question of forced labor in the 
U.S.S.R. and the satellites cannot be solved 
by denying its existence or by giving it an- 
other name,” writes Dr. Polak, author of two 
books on slave-labor camps and Communist 
practices in the Soviet Union. “If the Soviets 
have dissolved forced labor camps, as they 
claim, why not permit an impartial Western 
commission to investigate conditions? The 
last time the Soviets made such a claim, the 
United Nations Commission found the oppo- 
site to be true and a resolution, condemning 
Soviet practice, was passed by the General 
Assembly on December 7, 1954. There the 
matter rests as nothing has changed.” 





Walter Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, along 
with my colleagues and many friends of 
Walter Lee, I am sorry to learn of his re- 
tirement at the end of this session of 
Congress as Legislative Assistant to the 
House Subcommittee on Claims. 

I have known Walter Lee ever since 
his arrival on Capitol Hill some 21 years 
ago. I have always found him to be 
most affable, most friendly, and most 
helpful to Members and their staffs. His 
straightforward advice with regard to 
the merits of any proposed legislation 











was always appreciated. I will miss 
Walter from the Capitol Hill scene, and 
I know it will be so with many others, 
but in his well-earned retirement I wish 
for him and his family many years of 
good health and happiness. 





Hon. Ken Regan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
we in the Texas delegation lost a good 
friend last week with the passing of our 
former colleague, Ken Regan. Ken had 
a brilliant and colorful career and un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include an article from his hometown 
newspaper: 

Hon. KEN REGAN 

Former U.S. Representative Kenneth M. 
Regan, 66, died at 7 a.m, Saturday in a Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., hospital after a long illness. He 
underwent extensive surgery in Washington 
last April from which he never recovered. 

The colorful Midlander had maintained a 
home in Santa Fe as well as this city since 
1958. 

Puneral services will be held at 4 p.m. 
Monday in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Midland with the pastor, Dr. R. Matthew 
Lynn, Officiating. Interment is planned in 
Resthaven Memorial Park. 


TEXAN SINCE 1920 


The body will be brought overland to 
Midland Sunday. Newnie W. Ellis Chapel 
has charge of arrangements here. 

Last January, Regan returned to Washing- 
ton as a representative of Texas railroads. 

The former Congressman had come to 
Texas in 1920 after service as a Signal Corps 
flier in World War I. He first studied den- 
tistry but decided against drilling teeth and 
came to Texas to drill for oil instead. 

His first well found oil but produced only 
briefly. Then came a succession of dry holes, 
but finally he struck and got on his feet. 

The wildcatter was elected Pecos city alder- 
man and then served several terms as mayor. 
He went to bat for ranchers in Austin over 
an adverse Supreme Court decision on min- 
eral tights, and the ranchmen helped elect 
him to the Texas Senate. 

In the senate, he played an important part 
in adjustment of inequalities for land left 
vacant by early surveys and refunds to cot- 
ton farmers for pink bollworm protection. 
He also had a part in acquiring the first 
land for the Big Bend Park. 

Regan served 4 years in the senate, start- 
ing in 1933, but did not seek reelection. He 
was given the unusual honor of being elected 
president pro tempore as a freshman mem- 
ber. The honor usually goes to a veteran. 


WORLD WAR II CAPTAIN 


In World War II, Regan was an intelli- 
gence officer in the Air Corps, rising to cap- 
tain. After the war, he moved to Midland, 
where he continued oil operations. The 
family home is at 1207 West Texas Street. 

The tall, affable Regan went to Congress 
in 1947 after winning a special election to 
fill the vacancy when R. Ewing Thomason, 
of El Paso, resigned to take the Federal 
bench. He won his first term in 1948, serv- 


-Ing the 19-county 16th Congressional Dis- 


trict two more terms. He was defeated by 
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the present Representative, J. T. Rutherford, 
of Odessa. 
NATIVE OF ILLINOIS 


Regan was born in Mount Morris, Mil. 
After coming to west Texas, he acquired farm 
and ranch lands along with extensive oil 
properties. 

Active in civic circles here, he was a cham- 
ber of commerce director, a Mason and 
Shiner, and a Rotarian. 

Survivors include the widow, Roberta, and 
two brothers in California. 





Debt Management Legislation Debacle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 8, 1959, the President 
sent a message to the Congress outlin- 
ing a legislative recommendation de- 
signed to provide for economical man- 
agement of the public debt. Since that 
time the Committee on Ways and 
Means has conducted 3 days of public 
hearings and spent 11 days .in executive 
session which have, by virtue of a Dem- 
ecratic House leadership decision, pro- 
duced absolutely nothing. That.deci- 
sion of the majority party came to light 
yesterday when the majority members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
with one exception, voted to suspend 
any further action on the President’s 
legislative request. 

I sincerely regret that the majority 
party has taken this irresponsible atti- 
tude in regard to this urgent legislation. 
The Democratic decision to do nothing 
means that the holders of series E and 
H bonds will be denied a fair return 
on their investment in America’s future, 
means that the Federal Government 
will have to continue to finance the 
huge public debt in the short-term 
money market in competition with the 
borrowing needs of small business and 
consumers, and means that the cost of 
debt management will be higher than it 
would have been if this proposal had 
been favorably acted on. 

The Democratic Party must take sole 
responsibility for this decision. The 
Democrats have thwarted endeavors by 
the Republican members of the com- 
mittee to have favorable. action taken 
on this legislation, and they have re- 
buffed Republican pledges of support to 
the leadership on this important ‘pro- 
posal 


Mr. Speaker, in this morning’s New 
York Times there was an editorial deal- 
ing with this subject. This editorial 
should receive the thoughtful consider- 
ation of the public and certainly of 
those individuals in positions of respon- 
sibility on the Democratic side of the 
aisle who refused to deal responsibly 
with this important issue of debt man- 
agement and fiscal policy. 

The editorial follows: 
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InviT1Inc INFLATION 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
acted yesterday to pigeonhole the request of 
President Eisenhower that it authorize him 
to raise the prevailing ceiling on Govern- 
ment bond interest rates, which are 4% 
percent in the case of marketable securities 
and 3.26 percent for savings bonds. 

This move, which reverses the committee's 
approval of such a request only last week, 
comes not only as a complete surprise but as 
an extraordinary example of fiscal irrespon- 
sibility. It makes strange reading, indeed, 
when one considers it against the back- 
ground of the general directive the commit- 
tee included in last week’s approval of the 
President’s request. 

“It is the sense of Congress,” declared 
that directive, “that the Government shall 
take into account * * * the importance of 
achieving the maximum sustainable rate of 
economic growth, maintaining reasonable 
stability of the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, and assuring that the cost of managing 
the public debt is kept to the minimum 
consistent with these vital objectives.” 

In the early postwar years, when the 
Treasury was insisting on the maintenance 
of “pegged” rates on Government securities, 
at least it confined its arguments to (1) the 
low cost at which the Treasury was able to 
raise its money, and (2) the bugaboo of a 
possible collapse of the Government bond 
market if the “peg” should be removed, Its 
policies were indefensible in terms of fiscal 
policy, but at least the Government was not 
hypocritical enough to argue that it was 
pursuing this program in the knowledge 
and belief that it was furthering the policy 
of “achieving the maximum of sustainable 
rates of economic growth” coincident with 
“the maintenance of reasonable stability in 
the purchasing power of the dollar.” 

What yesterday’s action by the Ways and 
Means Committee means is that, by deny- 
ing the Treasury the authority to liberalize 
the terms under which it can raise the 
funds it has to raise in the months ahead 
through the sale of long or medium long se- 
curities, thus tapping to that extent the 
Savings of the people, it has compelled it to 
raise such. funds through the sale of short- 
term paper. Since such paper finds its way 
largely into the commercial banking sys- 
tem, it is “purchased” by credit created for 
the purpose—that is, by an inflation of the 
supply of credit. 





Amending Section 5801 of the Internal 
Revenue Code 





SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, for a num- 
ber of years there has been a need for 
clarification of firearms legislation to re- 
move inequities which have been shown 
to exist in present laws. I am very 
pleased to see the bill which is now be- 
fore us and which comes to the House 
with a unanimous favorable report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Iden- 
tical bills were introduced by me and 
by other Members of the House following 
a series of conferences between represen- 
tatives of the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
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Division, the National Rifle Association, 
Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manu- 
facturers Institute, American Gun Deal- 
ers Association, Importers Association, 
National Chiefs of Police Association, 
Metropolitan Police Department, and 
many individual sportsmen and collec- 
tors. It was as a result of these meet- 
ings that the legislation now before us 
was written. I believe that a much bet- 
ter understanding now exists between 
the various segments of the firearms 
industry and that there is general agree- 
ment that the proposed legislation will 
be beneficial. 

It has taken several years of hard 
word to get this bill to the floor. One 
problem has been the difficulty of get- 
ting a favorable report from the Treas- 
ury Department where there seems to 
have existed a great deal of misconcep- 
tion regarding the purposes of the legis- 
lation and the need for a revision of 
present legislation. Fortunately, there 
does exist a better understanding in that 
agency at this time and I am very glad 
to note the cooperation which the agency ' 
is now giving. 

Collectors and sportsmen will benefit 
in particular from the new language: 
there can be very little, if any, loss of 
revenue to the Government by virtue of 
the reductiens ef some excessive fees 
which presently are eharged and I can 
see nothing in this bill that would pro- 
vide any measure of satisfaction for the 
criminal element er open any loopholes 
to them which they do not now possess. 
In fact, some loopholes will be closed. 

The amendments which were added by 
the committee are in my opinion sound 
and I trust that the bill as it now ap- 
pears will speedily be adopted by the 
House and the Senate and that it will 
become law. 





Politically Potent Rural Postal Men 
Heartily Welcomed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, Aug. 16, 1959] 
POLITICALLY POTENT Rural Posts. MEN 
HEARTILY WELCOMED 
(By Jerry Eluttz) 

A relatively small group of Federal em- 
ployees which packs a big political wallop is 
the independent National Rural Letter Car- 
riers’ Association. 

Official Washington, from the President 
down, went out of its way to give hearty 
greetings to the nearly 3,000 delegates to 
NRLCA’s 55th annual convention which 
ended over the weekend, 
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Few organizations of any kind have come 
even close to matching NRLCA’s long list of 
distinguished and influential guests who at- 
tended its banquet at the Sheraton-Park. 

Vice President Ricnarp Nixon praised the 
public service of the group in recalling the 
extra little favors by the rural carrier who 
served his family for many years in Whit- 
tier, Calif. 

But it was House Speaker Sam Raysurn 
who expressed the sentiments of many of 
the 21 Senators and 150 House Members 
present. Said he: 

“Rural carriers are most popular. They 
take the farmers something they want and 
they never ask for anyching. But when you 
give them something they always let you 
know they appreciate it. In contrast, some 
other groups will say you should have given 
it to them sooner.” 

Robert Ramspeck, the toastmaster, re- 
called that when he was first elected to Con- 
gress 30 years ago a politically wise Member 
had advised him “to stick to the rural car- 
riers because they have more friends than 
anyone else.” 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
and his top postal staff were generous in their 
praise of the rural carriers and their organi- 
zations. Senator OLttn D. JoHNsTon, Demo- 
crat, of South Carolina, and Representative 
Tom Murray, Democrat, of Tennessee, the 
respective chairmen of the Senate and House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committees, 
joined in heaping praise on the group. 

The NRLCA, an organization of 37,000 
members, or nearly all active rural carriers, 
has the respect and good will alike of Repub- 
licans and Democrats, liberals and conserva- 
tives. It works quietly and effectively with 
the different political factions to gain its 
goals. It refuses to indulge in name calling 
when someone disagrees with it. 

NRLCA doesn't give its president a chance 
to entrench himself and to dominate it. Its 
presidents usually serve 2-year terms and 
they return to their rural routes. Half a 
dozen former presidents, most of them back 
carrying mail, attended the convention. 

Another interesting fact is that rural car- 
riers usually are not selected under a pure 
civil service system, although their jobs are 
under the merit system. In fact, the selec- 
tion process is politically tainted in most 
instances. The political party in power 
usually manages to appoint its followers to 
rural carrier openings in spite of the civil 
service system. 

Charles R. Larson was reelected president 
for a second 1-year term; Tommy Martin, 
vice president, and John W. Emeigh, secre- 
tary, by the convention. They have offices 
here in the Warner Building. 





Here We Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr.ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain a recent editorial printed in the 
Record-Courier of Baker, Oreg., will be 
of interest to my colleagues. Many of 
them will recall a contention made by 
the Idaho Power Co., during the Hells 
Canyon fight, that private development 
the Middle Snake River would be ac- 
complished “at no cost to the United 

Yet legislation is now before Congress 
which would pay a Federal subsidy to 


fie 
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tions of the low-dam grant, required them” 


the Idaho Power Co. and to other pri- 
vate upstream dam operators for alleged 
benfits received by the Government at 
Federal downstream projects. I am un- 
alterably opposed to such legislation and, 
as I pointed out in my statement before 
the House Subcommittee on Communi- 
cations and Power— 

It was a mistake to grant a Federal license 
to this company [Idaho Power Co.] to under- 
develop this stretch of the Middie Snake in 
the first place; it would compound the trag- 
edy to play Santa Claus again and hand the 
Idaho Power Co. an unanticipated windfall 
amounting to millions of dollars. 


Mr. Byron Brinton, editor of the Rec- 
ord-Courier, is to be commended for his 
excellent editorial on this subject. I 
trust his comments will be carefully read 
by my colleagues: 

[From the Baker (Oreg.) Record-Courier, 

Aug. 6, 1959] 


Here WE Go 


During the heat of the recent river re- 
source battle in which a private utility was 
given Snake River damsites, there crept into 
the discussion the then-pending legislation 
which wold have granted upstream power 
companies financial benefits for any water 
that subsequently went through public 
project generators lower down the river. The 
legislation was sidetracked, obviously, so that 
Idaho Power Co. could avoid any charge that 
they intended to exert control over the river, 
because part of the low dam issue was 
whether the private Wall Street financiers 
or the people would control the Natton’s 
water. 

Sufficient time has now elapsed that the 
financial interests, thinking the public has 
forgotten and acting through President 
Eisenhower’s Federal Power Commission, 
have now reactivated the legislation which 
would not only permit upstream utilities to 
have their dam sites and all the power they 
produce, but would also have the lower power 
projects belonging to the people pay the 
non-Federal utilities for the public water 
that goes through the private dams. 

As these ghosts of the Hells Canyon fight 
come up, we are privileged to from time to 
time to remind the area that ‘‘we told you 
so.” Idaho Power Co. then denied any con- 
tention it was seeking a water right. Now 
the claim to downstream benefits is based 
on the assumption it has a claim on the 
water. If that claim is validated by legisla- 
tion it will cost the public millions of 
doliars to use its own water for which some 
of us at least fought so hard to try to get 
the public to Keep. 


Not only do the non-Federal utilities ex- 
pect to exert the water rights granted 
them—even though they promised they 
wouldn’t, but also they intend to make the 
taxpayer pay through the nose even though 
the private low dams were supposed to be a 
gift of private enterprise to the Nation at 
no cost to the taxpayer. 

And a third ghost of the bitter dam fight 
is also in ted in this new effort to 
gouge the public to the benefit of the pri- 
vate dams. It has to do with the sacredness 
of obligations. The FPC license has only a 
few things in it as to what the low dams are 
to do. One of them in a feeble way at- 
tempted to compel the utility to make good 
its boast that its low dam would be a com- 
prehensive, full development of the river. 
The license required the company to oper- 
ate the project and its system in coordina- 
tion with the Northwest power pool. Now 
the non-Federal utility people through 
water legislation are attempting to make 
the public reimburse them from down- 
stream for water stored upstream when in 
fact their very license, as one of the condi- 
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to coordinate the project hydraulically. 

Here we go again. One year it was a river 
giveaway, then a quick tax writeoff, then a 
40-percent tax-free dividend gimmick, now 
a downstream benefits bill. Thanks to a 
few of our Congressmen and Senators some 
of these raids on the taxpayer by the low- 
dam scheme have not worked. But give the 
financial crowd time and lower the guard 
and they’ll own the whole river, Grand 
Coulee, Bonneville, and all. That’s the big 
plum. The little raids on the taxpayer— 
like the claiming of water rights, tax-free 
dividends, etc.—are merely little battles along 
the way—to make the public so calloused it 
won’t know what the big job looks like 
when it does come. 





Politics and the Labor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend remarks in the 
REcorD, I include Columnist Joseph Al- 
sop’s article on labor reform legislation 
in the Washington Post of August 19, 
1959. In this and previous analyses, Mr. 
Alsop has thoughtfully outlined the key 
points of view bearing on this issue and, 
for this reason, his remarks should be 
made part of the permanent REcorp: 

POLITICS AND THE LABOR BILL 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The next act in the great labor bill drama 
is going to be dominated by two forces, one 
obvious, the other as yet unseen. The force 
that has emerged already is the conviction of 
the Congress that the voters want a strong 
labor reform bill. 

The other force will emerge soon. It is 
the determination of Senator JoHN F. KEN- 
NEDY, Of Massachusetts, to fight to the end 
against the specially severe prohibitions of 
organizational picketing and secondary boy- 
cotts that the House of Representatives in- 
cluded in the labor bill. 

As the author of the original labor reform 
bill, and as chairman of the Senate conferees, 
KENNEDY has the power to deadlock the 
Senate-House conference. He does not want 
to do so. He is not opposed to regulation 
of organizational picketing and secondary 
boycotts. He wants a compromise. But 
KENNEDY is convinced that in their present 
form, the picketing and boycott clauses in 
the House bill go decidedly too far and are 
even, in patches at least, doubtfully consti- 
tutional. 


“What everybody ought to understand,” he 


says, “is that these clauses in the House 
bill won’t make a dime’s worth of difference 
to big labor, including Jimmy Hoffa and his 
Teamsters. What they will do is bring the 
union movement in the South to a dead, 
screeching halt. And I’m not going to vote 
for that, much as I want labor reform.” 

If he can get no compromise of the sort 
he wants, KENNEDY can deadlock the con- 
ference, because he can be sure of the sup- 
port of the Senate’s other Democratic con- 
ferees. By the same token, a majority of 
the House conferees will surely support their 
leader, Representative Granam A. BARDEN, 


.of North Carolina. Barpen wants the labor 


reform bill to be as severe as possible, and is 
far from adverse to impeding the unioniza- 
tion of the South. 
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As KENNEDY will deadlock the conference 
if he cannot get a compromise, the question 
really is whether BarpEN and company will 
offer a compromise. The answer quite 
largely depends, in turn, on the estimates of 
the legislative temper of the House and Sen- 
ate reached by Barpen’s Republican allies, 
such as Senator Barry GoLpwater, of Arizona. 

The most natural result of a deadlock in 
conference will be to present the Senate with 
a choice between no labor reform bill at all, 
or acceptance, en bloc, of the labor bill passed 
by the House. If Go.pwarer thinks the Sen- 
ate will take the unchanged House bill, he 
is likely to want a conference deadlock. 
It is not at all impossible that just this con- 
clusion will be reached by GoLpwaTer and 
his fellow Republican conferee, Senate 
Minority Leader Everett DirKsEN, of Illinois. 

Besides all the sectional and labor-man- 
agement strains, the labor reform bill is also 
supercharged with presidential politics. On 
the Republican side, the House’s affirmative 
response to President Eisenhower’s plea for a 
strong bill was very fine ointment, but there 
was a civil rights fly in it all the same. 

House Republican Leader CHARLES HALLECK 

almost tearfully, and quite unconvincingly, 
denied any deal to obtain southern support 
by helping to block action on civil rights. 
Almost within minutes, the Republican- 
southern Democratic coalition downright 
pridefully exhibited its unity and power. 
This kind of thing is not a source of un- 
alloyed delight to Republicans like Vice 
President Ricuarp M. Nrxon, who think civil 
rights ought to be a vote-getting Republi- 
can issue. 
, On the Democratic side, Senator KENNEDY’s 
position is painful, but it is slightly less 
painful than the positions of his rivals. He 
and his brother, Robert, have worked hard 
and successfully to make labor reforms their 
family issue. If KENNeEDy votes against the 
House bill on a matter of principle, he can 
still hope to retain much of the support he 
has gained by his own and his brother’s work. 
For the Senate’s other Democratic presiden- 
tial aspirants, however, the choice can lie 
between being against labor reform, which 
the country wants, or being against labor, 
which will have much power at the Demo- 
cratic convention. 

The choice is especially painful for the 
leading unavowed and inactive candidate, 
Senate Majority Leader LyNDON JoHNson, of 
Texas. His State is so desirous of a strong 
bill that most of the Texas. Congressmen, 
including the Member from JOHNSTON’s own 
district, refused to support their revered 
chief, Speaker of the House Sam RAYBURN. 
Yet labor opposition, if added to JouHNnson’s 
southern handicaps, would be a severe blow 
to JOHNSON’s presidential hopes. 

As JOHNSON is in the middle, however, and 
as he has a genius for finding ways out of 
dilemmas of this sort, a compromise both he 
and KENNEDY can vote for may perhaps be 
agreed on somehow. 





The Labor Bill 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to provide 
for the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and employ- 
ers, to prevent abuses in the administration 
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of trusteeships by labor organizations, to pro- 
vide standards with respect to the election 
of officers of labor organizations, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
full accord with what I believe to be the 
overwhelming desire and determination 
of the people of the United States and 
the.Members of this House to put an end 
to the racketeering and abuses in the 
field of labor-management relations as 
exposed by the McClellan committee. 

I long have been ready and am pre- 
pared today, if given an opportunity, to 
vote for a strong and effective bill to 
drive out the racketeers, chiselers, and 
hoodlums who have established them- 
selves in the labor movement against the 
wishes and over the opposition of the 
great number of legitimate and honest 
leaders and members of organized labor. 

I am equally determined to do all I 
can to put an end to the just as 
despicable activities of conniving, brib- 
ing, and extortion by middlemen and 
management in the field of labor rela- 
tions, as are the overwhelming number 
of legitimate and honest businessmen. 

However, I will not vote for any legis- 
lation that, in the guise of racketeering 
reform, would actually cripple the 
legitimate activities of millions of hon- 
orable union officials and workers. 

Last year I voted for the Kennedy-Ives 
bill which was designed to cure the 
abuses exposed by the McClellan com- 
mittee. This bill was approved by a 88 
to 1 vote of the Senate but it died in the 
House on a 190 to 198 rollcall when cer- 
tain interests decided they would prefer 
to have an election issue rather than 
labor legislation . 

Of the measures before us today, it is 
generally agreed that there are really 
only two choices—the Elliott committee 
bill, H.R. 8342, and the substitute Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, H.R. 8400. 

Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel for 
the McClellan committee, and the man 
who knows the abuses uncovered by the 
committee better than any other man, 
has given his all-out support to the com- 
mittee bill. 

Kennedy, whose opposition to labor 
racketeering has reached the point of a 
personal crusade, said yesterday that the 
committee bill would carry out all of 
the recommendations of the McClellan 
committee. 

Kennedy said the committee bill 
would provide: 

First. Safeguards for union funds, 
with appropriate penalties for the falsi- 
fication or destruction of union records 
and the embezzlement of union dues. 

Second. Safeguards for union mem- 
ber rights and democratic procedures, 
including secret ballots, regular elec- 
tions and an opportunity for opposing 
nominations. 

Third. Safeguards against secret con- 
flict of interest transactions by, or loans 
to, union officers, 

Fourth. Safeguards against employer 
payoffs to interfere with union organiza- 
tion, or for sweetheart contracts. 

Pifth. Safeguards against the abuse 
and prolongation of union trusteeships. 

Sixth. Safeguards against the use of 
felons as union officers. 
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Seventh. Safeguards, against the use 
of picket lines to extort money. 

Eighth. Safeguards against hot cargo 
contracts and fictitious unloading fees. 

Ninth, Safeguards against surrepti- 
tious and improper activities of undis- 
closed management middlemen. 

While differing in some detail, the 
Elliott bill and the Landrum-Griffin sub- 
stitute, as well as the Shelley bill, all 
agree pretty well on the above points. 
Page after page of the language is iden- 
tical. The issue of corruption is well 
handled in each of the measures. 

But the issue before us today is not 
shall there be labor-racketeering re- 
form. On that point we are all agreed. 

The issue is whether or not we should 
follow the dictates of those whose eco- 
nomic position would be bettered by 
handicapping the union movement to 
place in the law under the excuse of 
“labor reform” legislation that would 
cancel out the historic balances of basic 
labor-management relations that over 
the years have resulted in the greatest 
opportunities, the greatest advances, 
and the greatest prosperity for both 
business and unions that this Nation 
has ever known. 

The same forces that have tried to 
foster the right-to-work philosophy on 
this country want that kind of a bill. 

The Landrum-Griffin substitute is 
their bill. 

Among other defects, this proposal 
would virtually put an end to legitimate 
organizational picketing, a historic right 
of unions, even under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. It would impose impossible crim- 
inal penalties for actions in the internal 
working of union meetings. It would 
leave the vast majority of small unions 
and managements in the so-called “‘no 
man’s land” without any uniform relief 
from the NLRB. 

I am in favor of the middle-of-the- 
road approach advocated by our Speaker 
and will oppose the unduly restrictive 
Landrum substitute. 

There are three areas in which it is 
most oppressive: 

First: No man’s land: The Landrum 
language on the no man’s land is conflict - 
ing and generally unsatisfactory. It 
would pass on to the States the authority 
to arbitrate cases that the National 
Labor Relations Board did not accept. 
Uniform justice would not be possible 
under this setup. More than half the 
States now have no machinery for such 
action. State laws vary widely. The 
committee bill takes the reasonable ap- 
proach that every union and manage- 
ment, no matter how small, should have 
the right to NLRB processes, and calls 
for the expansion of the NLRB and di- 
rects it not to refuse to handle any case. 

Second. Hot cargo and secondary boy- 
cotts: The Landrum substitute, by un- 
qualifiedly barring hot cargo contracts 
in all trucking, makes strikebreakers out 
of all Teamsters and requires them to 
cross picket lines of any union. The 
Elliott bill had the same provision appli- 
cable to interstate carriers but added 
wording to specify that the hot cargo 
contract ban did not apply to a member’s 
right not to cross a primary picket line 
without losing his job and did not re- 
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quire a union member te cross a pri- 
mary picket line. 

The Landrum bill made illegal all sec- 
ondary boycotts in all industries and 
even banned a union from encouraging 
individual members to engage in a sec- 
ondary boycott. Acting in concert to 
encourage secondary boycotts is banned 
by present law, which forbids secondary 
boycotts. 

Third. Picketing. The Landrum lan- 
guage would make it virtually impossible 
for an honest union to picket for organ- 
izational or recognition purposes, to ad- 
vertise by peaceful picketing as “unfair 
to union labor,” despite Supreme Court 
decisions that permit this as an exercise 
of free speech. 

Specifically, it would outlaw recogni- 
tion or organizational picketing if the 
employer recognized another union, if 
there was a valid election in the past 12 
months, if the union could not demon- 
strate a “sufficient showing of interest”— 
signed cards of 30 percent—to support a 
petition for a recognition election or 
where picketing had been going on for 
a reasonable time—up to 30 days—and 
no petition for election had been filed. 
It contained no provision for a defense 
if the employer was charged with unfair 
practices in the election. 

The Elliott bill restricted organization 
picketing but not so severely. It out- 
lawed organizational picketing by a un- 
ion only if another union was validly 
recognized by the employer or the picket- 
ing union had lost a recognition election 
within the preceding nine months, and 
could not show that it had since come 
to represent a majority of the employees. 
A charge that the employer had engaged 
in unfair labor practices in the election 
would be a defense against an allegation 
of illegal picketing. 

Extortion or blackmail picketing 
would be banned by both bills. 

Should the Landrum-Griffin substi- 
tute be finally adopted, the bill will go 
to conference along with the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill adopted by the Senate earlier 

this year. 

It is my deep and sincere hope that 
reasonable minds and responsible atti- 
tudes will prevail and out of this con- 
ference will emerge a sound, workable 
and fair bill which will bring about real 
reform in the labor-management field 
but which will not destroy the ability of 
labor to achieve its legitimate objectives. 





Labor Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the concern over 
labor reform legislation among Members 
of Congress, I would like to call attention 
to a resolution on labor reform adopted 
by the Board of Social and Economic Re< 
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lations_of the Methodist Church on April 
23, 1959. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the full text of this 
comprehensive resolution: 

Labor REFORM 


The disclosure of corruption, racketeering, 
and collusion in labor-management relations 
is of concern to the Christian conscience. 
The historical teachings of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition of justice and righteousness 
call the Christian to appraise the ethical 
issues invdlved. .The church early recog- 
nized the right of workers and employers 
alike to organize to safeguard and promote 
their interests (par. 2020, “the Methodist 
Discipline”). The church has a like con- 
cern when irresponsibility and malpractice is 
uncovered in labor-management relations. 
The concern of the church is not alone with 
the intentional graft and abuses that have 
been uncovered but also with some of the 
unintentional abuses that can creep into 
every organization and can be overlooked or 
concealed by the complexity of the institu- 
tion. 

The values of a materialistic society are re- 
vealed in the disclosed racketeering and vio- 
lations of trust in some labor unions. This 
same behavior can be found in certain seg- 
ments of the business community as well. 
The church calls an entire society to repent 
when society stresses the status of those who 
are affluent, rewards those who “get ahead” 
and are a “success” regardless of the means 
employed; when society places social ap- 
proval on acquisitiveness for its own sake 
and rewards the gaining of profit regardless 
of the social effects. These are the tempta- 
tions of other segments of society beside the 
labor unions. However, this can in no way 
become an excuse for the labor unions fo fail 
to remiove the: abuses and corruption for 
which they are responsible. 

It is important to recognize that ‘though 
we are rightfully concerned with the evident 
abuses in labor unions, these evils are not a 
general practice of most labor unions and 
are found only in a minority of cases. The 
Senate committee investigating labor-man- 
agement corruption cautioned in its pub- 
lished report that it, “in no way intended to 
reflect on the overwhelming majority of the 
labor unions and businessmen of the Nation, 
of whose integrity the committee is firmly 
convinced.”’ We should beware of the danger 
that in suggesting reforms we go beyond 
those which are necessary and wise and 
actually hamper and harm the legitimate 
role labor unions play in the development 
of our economy. 

Among the abuses that need correction 
within certain sections of labor-management 
relations are: 

1. Lack of democratic procedure in some 
unions. 

2. Unwarranted control by an interna- 
tional over local union. 

3. The misuse of union funds, particularly 
expense accounts, pension funds, and health 
and welfare funds. 

4. Collusion between employers and union 
leaders. 

5. Illegal and improper actions by certain 
managements, unions, and certain industrial 
relations consultants. 

6. Infiltration of gangsters 
unions. 

%e Lax policies of law enforcement. 

If these problems are to be met adequately 
and in ways by which a continuing program 
of correction is made possible, both now and 
in the future, reform will have to take place 
at least on four levels: 

I. PERSONAL INTEGRITY 


When dealing with labor reform, no legisla- 

—_ by the Government nor changes within 
the corporate structure of the union are ever 

@ substitute for the basic need of personal 


into some 
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integrity. This need for personal integrity 
and responsibility is universal and is most 
needed in people elected to positions of 
leadership. The church must encourage men 
of integrity who are presently in leadership 
in labor unions and encourage others of simi- 
lar qualities to be willing to accept leader- 
ship. There is also a need for personal 
integrity and responsibility on the part of 
the rank and file of the union members. A 
responsible union is one in which the mem- 
bers do actively participate. Only with basic 
integrity on the part of union members and 
leaders will the labor movement continually 
be able to play its proper and constructive 
role in our economic life. 


Il. WHAT THE UNIONS CAN DO 


We recognize and wish to encourage the 
move on the part of unions to institute in- 
ternal reform measures, such as, AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee, the Appeal 
Board of the International Upholstery Union, 
and the Public Review Board of the UAW. 

There are other reforms which unions can 
institute: 

1. Giving honest respect to opposition 
within unions by creating a climate of free 
discussion and debate where minority view- 
points are freely welcomed. (This may de- 
mand that some unions will have to remove 
from their constitutions any provisions 
which prohibit criticism of leadership and 
limit the freedom of members during union 
elections. This would demand specific guar- 
antees in the constitutions of these unions 
of freedom of speech, expression and right of 
petition.) 

2. Regular. elections of officers by secret 
ballot. 

3. Full public disclosure of union didies! 
and particularly such as pension, health and 
welfare funds. 

4. Creation of public review agencies to 
which aggrieved union members can appeal. 


III, ENFORCEMENT OF EXISTING LAWS 
(Federal and State) 


Enforcement of existing laws is sometimes 
bypassed by both labor and management. 
At the same time both seek legislation to 
control their opposites while decrying legis- 
lation affecting themselves as meddling in 
the affairs of free men. 

Regulatory laws, Federal and State, are in 
existence which if properly enforced would 
control many of the malpractices which have 
developed in labor-management relations. 

Just laws serve the Nation and protect and 
extend the freedom of persons in the com- 
munity. Their effective enforcement will aid 
in the development of good labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

IV. SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR NEEDED LEGISLATION 


There are areas of labor-management re- 
form which should be covered by new legis- 
lation if the public good and the welfare 
of workers and management is to be pro- 
tected. Existing statutes regulating these re- 
lationships should be amended in the light 
of 12 years of court and agency decisions. 
Constructive legislation to provide for labor- 
management reform should include: 

1. A requirement for all unions to hold 
elections at regular intervals (not less than 
every 4 years) conducted by secret ballot, 
without restraint and upon due notice and 
to conduct the business meetings of the 
union according to customary democratic 
procedures. 

2. A requirement for all unions to file with 
the Department of Labor, and/or proper State 
authorities adequate financial reports, these 
reports to be furnished to all union members. 

3. A requirement for financial reports of 
all pension, health, and welfare funds, in- 
cluding those administered by management, 
to be filed with the Secretary of Labor and/or 
proper State authorities. For example, the 
report should include the amount of rebates 
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and commissions and to whom and when 
paid. 


4. In order that there be no conflict of 
interest, a requirement for unions, union 
officers, and employers to file with the Secre- 
tary of Labor and/or local State authorities 
reports of any financial transactions between 
them other than bargaining agreements. 

5. A requirement for a clear delineation 
of the rights and authority of the interna- 
tional and member local unions one to an- 
other. 

6. A requirement for a secret ballot on all 
strike votes with due notice to the entire 
membership. . 

7. Arequirement that striking union mem- 
bers may participate in decertification elec- 
tions.* 

8. A requirement that unions may strike 
“farmed-out work.’? 

9, A requirement that there be propef 
supervision of union trusteeships. |; 


1 When a manufacturer or producer accepts 
work from a plant on strike, then the union 
should have the right to use sanctions 
against that producer or manufacturer. 

* When in a strike situation an employer 
hires new workers to take the jobs of those 
on strike, the striking workers should have 
the right also to participate in an NLRB 
election to determine the legitimate bargain- 
ing agent. 





Pandora’s Box in the Caribbean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written about the Dominican 
Republic in the last couple of years, both 
good and bad, in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp and in the press. Peter Edson, in 
the Washington Daily News for August 
14, 1959, has summed up the two points 
of view rather neatly. If we could leave 
the box he speaks of unopened and just 
enjoy the outside, it would be pleasant 
indeed. However, it is perfectly natural 
to want to see what the box contains, 
and inside we find the sordidness de- 
scribed with some restraint by Mr. 
Edson. 

Under a previous consent I include 
his article: 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC RIDDLE 
(By Peter Edson} 

The United States is in something of a 
box over its relations with the Dominican 
Republic. 

The outward appearance of the box shows 
this little country costing the United States 
less money and trouble than any other 
Latin American government. Its aid pro- 
gram is under $200,000 a year. This all goes 
to 13 Americans giving technical assistance 
in education. e 

The United States signed a military assist- 
ance agreement with the Dominican Re- 
public in 1956. It had a US. Air Force 
mission for 5 years. Now there is only a 13- 


man naval mission, running a training pro- 
gram on antisubmarine warfare. Arms ship- 
ments to the Dominican Republican are em- 
b 





argoed. 
The United States has made no loans to the 
Dominican Republic. Its economy is one of 
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the solidest in Latin America. Up to now 
it has had a favorable trade balance with 
the United States exporting principally 
sugar, coffee and cacao. 

Private American investments in the little 
country—under three million people in an 
area about the size of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, east of Haiti on the Island of 
Hispaniola—are $100 million. There are 6,000 
Americans there, Many of them Puerto 
Rican. : 

Diplomatic relations are correct under the 
U.S. policy of maintaining friendship with 
all Latin American countries without in- 
tervening or implying either approval or 
disapproval of their internal form of gov- 
ernment. 

That is the good side of the United States- 
Dominican Republic relations — the outside 
of the box, so to speak. The inside of the 
box makes an entirely different story and 
it smells terrible. This may come out at 
the current Santiago, Chile, conference of 
Latin American foreign ministers, with dire 
consequences. 

US. relations with the Dominican Repub- 
lic’s dictator Trujillo regime began to go to 
pot in 1956 over a successon of incidents. 

First was the disappearance of Gerald 
Lester Murphy, an American pilot believed 
to have flown a drugged revolutionary leader, 
Jesus Gallindez, back to an unknown fate 
in the Dominican Republic. 

Second was the failure of Rafael L. Tru- 
jillo, Jr., son of the Dominican Republic’s 
Generalissimo, to win a diploma from the 
U.S. Army Command and Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth. This followed his goings-on 
with Kim Novak and Zsa Zsa Gabor in Holly- 
wood, 

This caused the Dominican Congress to 
pass a resolution denouncing all US. aid 
agreements. This was never put in effect by 
the Dominican executive branch of govern- 
ment and it was later revoked. 

But in October 1958 it was revealed that 
the Dominican Secretary of Commerce had 
written eight U.S. chambers of commerce— 
with copies to the State governors—recom- 
mending action against Congressmen “villi- 
fying the Dominiean Republic.” 

Finally, the Dominican Republic granted 
asylum to dictators Juan Peron of the Ar- 
gentine, Perez Jiminez of Venezuela, Ful- 
gencio Batista of Cuba and Rojas Pinilla of 
Colombia. This did not endear Trujillo in 
Latin America. 





Liquor on Airplanes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


: Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion in regard to the serving of liquor 
on the airlines, and I would like to take 
this opportunity to let my colleagues 
know my feelings on this matter. 

Effective regulation of the consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages on domestic 
airplane flights has become increasingly 
difficult since the practice has become 
more prevalent. This fact has been at- 
tested to by those who should know best, 
namely, the Airline Pilots Association 
and the Airline Stewards and Steward- 
esses Association. It is their contention 
that the practice of serving alcoholic 
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beverages on airplanes is a deterrent toe 
the efficient operation of the crew and 
that it creates a potential safety hazard. 

There are also many passengers who 
object to the serving of alcoholic bev- 
erages in the close confines of an air- 
plane where they can neither avoid the 
obnoxious inebriate nor can they be cer- 
tain that the disgusting “drunk” will not 
be a danger in the event of an emer- 
gency. He may, in fact, even create an 
emergency. 

Strict regulation, or curtailment, of 
the practice of selling or serving alco- 
holic beverages on airplanes has been 
urged by these groups, then, not on 
moral grounds as a prohibition measure, 
but because the practice causes unneces- 
sary discomfort to other passengers, in- 
terferes with the efficient operation of a 
flight, and constitutes a potential safety 
hazard. 

In hearings held by the 85th Congress 
about this same problem, the testimony 
of many witnesses supports the view that 
self-regulation by airlines has not ap- 
preciably remedied the situation. The 
airlines usually adopt one of two codes 
in an effort to control alcoholic con- 
sumption on flights. One code specifies 
that only two drinks may be sold or 
served to any one passenger. The other 
code places no specific limitation on the 
number of drinks which may be sold or 
served to any one passenger except that 
only two may be sold to any passenger 
who appears to have become intoxicated. 
In all codes, however, the airline crew is 
cautioned to be careful never to imply to 
a@ passenger that he is intoxicated. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of airline crew 
members, this latter stipulation has 
rendered the administration of most 
rules controlling the consumption and 
sale of alcoholic beverages on flights 
virtually impracticable. For instance, 
the present regulations which allow the 
serving and sale of alcoholic beverages 
on flights have left effective control of 
the passenger who brings his own al- 
cohol on board in a virtual “no man’s 
land.” When alcoholic beverages are 
sold on a plane it is also very difficult, if 
not impossible, to refuse to allow a pas- 
senger on board who has obviously been 
drinking unless he is intoxicated. Two 
drinks for this pasenger may be too 
many. 

It is true that the captain of a plane 
has the authority to deplane an obnox- 
ious or unruly imbiber. But the physical 
operation of this rule makes it a “last 
resort” in that obviously, it is not always 
possible to land a plane immediately. 
The very fact that alcohol is served on 
airplanes makes such rules. ambiguous, 
and, of necessity, the crew is more lax 
in invoking the measure of either de- 
planing an inebriated passenger or re- 
fusing him aboard the plane. 

According to pilots’, stewards’, and 
stewardesses’ testimony, the present reg- 
ulations do not afford them a truly prac- 
ticable means of controlling alcohol in 
the air, For instance, in one of the few 
incidents cited in which an inebriated 
passenger was deplaned, this procedure 
was invoked because the man was wav- 
ing a gun and had become violent. An- 
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other inebriated passenger removed him- 
self voluntarily when he mistook the 
main cabi.. exit for another door. 

The problem of controlling the un- 
pleasant or even potentially dangerous 
results of allowing the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages on flights is uniquely 
related to compact size of an airplane. 
There can be no separated club car or 
an isolated lounge as there can be on a 
train or an ocean liner. Only one ob- 
noxious drinker may cause extreme em- 
barrassment and difficulty on an air- 
plane, whereas on an ocean liner or a 
train, the situation may be remedied 
more readily as there are more facilities 
for separating such a passenger from 
others. 

An airplane is built and manned with 
@ view toward maximum efficiency and 
safety. Yet the actions of one inebriate 
may even require that the pilot leave 
the controls to cope with him. This 
clearly is neither safe nor efficient, but 
it has occurred on those flights which 
serve alcoholic beverages. Although 
there has been no airplane accident 
which was conclusively attributed to the 
actions of an inebriate, it was pointed 
out by many qualified witnesses during 
the hearings that it hardly seems neces- 
sary to wait for an accident before we 
make any provisions to prevent one. 


I share the opinion of many, including 
the majority of airline pilots, stewards, 
and stewardesses, that the only effective 
way to control the unique problems re- 
sulting from the consumption of alcohol 
by passengers on airplanes is to com- 
pletely prohibit it. It is, I am convinced, 
the responsibility of this Congress to 
provide the necessary legislation to pre- 
vent a practice which affects the safety 
and well-being of many Americans and 
their families. 





Herbert Hoover 
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OF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Herbert Hoover is one of the 
greatest men in the history of the world. 
His life and service is an inspiration to 
me personally in my work here in the 
Congress. I doubt if any contempory 
world figure could have endured the false 
charges and abuse with the same dig- 
nity, lack of vindictiveness, and total ab- 
sence of bitterness. Mr. Hoover’s char- 
acter, patriotism and forgiving spirit 
should: be emulated by every young 
American. The following article by Jim 
Bishop is a great tribute to our former 
President on his 85th birthday. I wish 
for Herbert Hoover many more happy 
birthdays years of outstanding serv- 
ice to the ted States. 


The article follows: 
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HegpertT Hoover: A BmTHpAr SALUTE 
(By Jim Bishop) 


The pencil whirls, dances, pirouettes. It 
fashions the letters, the words, the sentences, 
the thoughts of the man behind it. He sits 
impassively at a catercornered desk 31 
stories above Park Avenue in New York City, 
writing another book. He does all of. his 
own writing. Herbert Hoover, at the age of 
85, has four books in the making. He is, 
from any angle, a 170-pound slab of stone 
which only a mining engineer could identify. 

This is an enduring rock, one which has 
known the crashing foam of adversity and 
the warm flow of public acclaim. The edges 
of the rock have been worn smooth by these 
contrary actions and now, in the late years, 
Herbert Hoover appears to be a bigger, bet- 
ter, sounder statesman than ever. 

The pencil stops. The 31st President of 
the United States stands. He selects some 
finished sheets, and gives them to the little 
lady with the big eyes, Miss Bernice Miller. 
She is Mr. Hoover’s longtime chief secretary. 
She is also his fence of barbed wire against 
the rude instrusions which plague all 
authors. 

“I will file these papers,” Mr. Hoover says. 
He lifts some from his desk and drops them 
into a wastebasket. “My filing cabinet,” he 
says, looking solemnly at Miss Miller. He 
walks around the edge of the desk to one of 
the two radios in the room. There is a 
steady, deliberate quality in almost every- 
thing that Mr. Hoover does. 

His step is brittle, but the face and frame 
have not aged in keeping with the tick of 
time. Any child who studies American his- 
tory would be able to pick the face of Heér- 
bert Hoover out of a crowd. The thick shock 
of hair is now white and thin and combed 
straight back. The brows are thicker and 
heavy with frost. The face is square, as al- 
ways, and the skin is like a polished apple. 
The blue eyes, now more deeply set, twinkle 


with humor. The stiff collar has been re- 
placed with a soft one, but the tie, as always, 
hangs slightly to the right of center. The 


hands, big and well muscled, are as certain 
reaching for his pipe as they once were 
reaching for a piece of quartz 


Hard work and curiosity, it would appear, 
keep the ex-President young. He puts in 10 
or 11 hours at work in any normal way. If, 
in the middle of the night, he awakens with 
what he thinks is a good thought, he will 
get out of bed, walk into the combination 


living room and office in the Waldorf Towers, 
and write. But he says most 4 a.m. thoughts 
go into the wastebasket at 9 a.m. 

His curiosity, especially in the field of pub- 
lic affairs, is insatiable. He listens to news 
broadcasts almost as frequently as a foreign 
monitor. Sometimes, he will tune in on the 
hourly news and then, 30 minutes later, 
listen to another broadcast hoping for later 
dispatches. 

Added to this, he uses all mealtimes to in- 
vite statesmen, domestic and foreign, for 
conversation and an exchange of views. The 
Chief, as almost everyone calls him, is a good 
listener and an able oral fencer. People are 
invited to sit with him at breakfast, at 
lunch, and at dinner. 

He seldom listens to telev'sion, unless a 
public affairs program is shown, or a baseball 
game. Mr. Hoover is a San Francisco Giants 
fan. That is his hometown. Long ago, in 
college, The Chief played shortstop. He 
could not have been clever because, as a mat- 
ter of fact and tact, his teammates talked 
him off the field by offering to make him 
manager. 

He sits near the radio, facing an oil portrait 
of Lou Henry Hoover, his late wife. The 
blue eyes flicker over the sweet face, but not 
a word of sentiment passes the lips of this 
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man. His personal feelings are his own, and 
he shares them with no one. She died 15 
years ago, and the portrait remains young as 
he grows older and older. 

Miss Henry was a good student at Stanford. 
She, as well as her future, husband, earned 
a ‘bachelor’s degree. He was a young and 
very serious mining engineer. She became 
a whiz at languages, including Chinese. The 
first book Mr. Hoover published was “Princi- 
ples of Mining” still a college textbook. But 
more important was a translation from the 
Latin of “De Re Metallica,” a book about min- 
ing written in 1556. The translation bears 
Mrs. Hoover’s name as well as his. 

There were 44 years of marriage before 
Mrs. Hoover died in 1944. There are two 
sons, both engineers. Herbert Junior was 
Under Secretary of State; Allan js with a 
banking firm. There are six grandchildren; 
‘nine great-grandchildren. 

Mrs. Hoover’s blue Chinese porcelain 
pieces “now stand in his livingroom, cher- 
ished cups and bowls hundreds of years 
old selected over a long period during and 
after the time they lived in China. Mr. 
Hoover studies them, smiles a little, and 
says: “They belong to my daughters-in- 
law. I’m allowed to keep them as long as 
I live here.” , 

This man, gracious and impersonal, first 
came to public attention in World War I, 
when he was 43. President Woodrow Wilson 
appointed him to be U.S. Food. Adminis- 
trator. Hoover fed millions of undernour- 
ished people in Europe so well that Presi- 
dent Wilson, a Democrat, moved the young 
Republican up step-by-step in his economic 
councils. 

Hoover did not hold press conferences, 
make claims or take bows. He was the 
cloistered monk of the Wilson and Harding 
regimes. Even today, if his name comes up 
in conversation, someone is bound to say: 
“Love the way he runs that FBI.” 

This particular Hoover always had a 
couple of jobs running simultaneously. In 
1921, he was Secretary of Commerce. At the 
same time, he was Chairman of the Colorado 
River Commission, a member of the Fed- 
eral Narcotics Board, on the: Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, on the Committee 
on Organization of the Executive Depart- 
ment and a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Limitation of Armaments 
Conference. 

Mr. Hoover cut down on his outside work 
when he served as President of the United 
States in 1929-33. Many people blamed him 
personally for a worldwide depression which 
was in the making before he assumed this 
high office. From 1933 until 1946, when the 
Democrats mentioned his name, it was with 
malicious glee. The Republicans tried not 
to think of him. 

Then Harry Truman brought the chief out 
of obscurity. The Missourian has respect 
for anyone who holds high office and, al- 
though it is hardly in the province of a 
Democrat to resurrect a Republican, Mr. 
Truman asked Mr. Hoover to be Chairman 
of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. The 
chief, then 73, thanked him and went to 
work. He served in the same capacity again 
in 1953-55 and did himself and his Nation 
proud. 

Little by little, the Republican Party be- 
gan to take the chief to its heart. Conven- 
tion by convention, the welcomes became 
louder, more vociferous. Herbert Hoover was 
one of the two living former Presidents in 
1956, when the Republicans in San Fran- 
— gave him a bigger ovation than they 

Elsenhower. 

Still, work is the last of Herbert Hoover's 
old friends. He labors a full day in his hotel 
suite and covers a few miles walking from 
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his desk to the other parts of the office. The 
suite of rooms is large and comfortable. As 
Hoover's activities grew in the post-Presi- 
dential years, so did the space requirements. 
Four of the rooms are offices. There are two 
bedrooms (one for visiting children), a din- 
ing room, a living room and a service kitch- 
enette. Mr, Hoover works in the south side. 
The staff is on the north side. 

There are seven women— 
working for Mr. Hoover. Miss Miller runs 
the office. Mrs. Loretta Camp, of Florence, 
N.J., has been secretary to Mr. Hoover for 
20 years. Miss Marietta Fuller of Brooklyn 
and Miss Ellen Brumback of Toledo, Ohio, 
assist him in research. The others are as- 
sistant secretaries. Among former secre- 
taries of Mr. Hoover who did well in life are 
Lewis Strauss, Robert A. Taft and Christia~ 
Herter. 

Appointments are kept to the minute. 
Should a friend be invited to lunch at 1 
p.m., Mr. Hoover doesn’t expect him at 12:55 
or 1:05. He is as conscious of time as a 
navigator. His daily life is an instrument 
of precision with little tolerance. 

He is out of bed shortly after 7 a.m. Most 
men of his station have a valet; a man of 
85 would be expected to have some assist- 
ance. Mr. Hoover does everything for him- 
self. By 8 he is in the living room reading 
the morning newspapers. He reads them 
column by column, page by page. 

At 9, his guests are present for breakfast. 
It may be a foreign minister, a university 
president, a journalist—it may be all three. 
The Chief talks softiy, steadily, eyes veiled 
under the brows, a small part of his atten- 
tion devoted to the feod. The others speak 
@ little loudly, because Mr. Hoover’s hearing 
is impaired. He does not wear a hearing aid. 

Within an hour, the breakfast is over and 
the morning mail ready. Letters are stacked 
on his desk in four piles. The first is fan 
mail; he reads practically all of it. Invita- 
tions are in a second pile; across some of 
these, he scrawls, “decline with thanks,” 
across others, “decline gently.” Mail which 
does not require his immediate attention, but 
is written by people known to the Chief, is 
in a third pile. Important mail makes up 
the fourth pile. 


He disposes of this chore quickly. Nei- 
ther words nor minutes are wasted. He 
knows what is in his mind to do, and there 
is no hesitation. When it is done, he 
reaches into a deep dish filled with yellow 
pencils. He picks one, sets out some sheets 
of paper, and marshals his thoughts. No 
phone calls except the most urgent are put 
through as Mr. Hoover works on his book. 

This one is called “An American Epic,” 
and treats of American relief work in Bel- 
gium and France and, more than that, will 
deal comprehensively with American relief 
all over the world in the last 45 years. He 
works steadily, referring to charts and sta- 
tistical tables and published research, 
Should he tire, or the fluid thought con- 
geal, he stops, stands and tunes in a news 
broadcast. 

Or he may do a little work on the Boys 
Clubs of America, of which he is chairman, 
or put in a little work on a few of the dozen 
charities, scientific institutions and uni- 
versities of which he has management re- 
sponsibilities. After he passed his 80th year, 
Mr. Hoover tried to trim his workload and 
resigned from all 12 temples of learning 
and science. Not one would accept the res- 
ignation. 

“The idea behind the Boys Clubs,” he says, 
“is to teach young boys that it is better to 
join a team than a gang.” When the Chief 
assumed the direction of these clubs—most 
of which are located in slum areas—the or- 
ganization included 50 clubs. It now has 
529 clubs with an increase of from 140,000 
boys to over 600,000. » 
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“In one part of Chicago,” he said, “the 
court required 10 men just to book juvenile 
delinquents, and 85 percent of the boys were 
in the hands of the police during a year. We 
put a Boys Club in that area. Not long ago 
I was in Chicago. The magistrate called on 
me. He said that only one man is needed 
for work in.juvenile delinquency and the 
crime rate was under 12 percent.” 

At 1 p.m. lunch is served in the dining 
room and a few guests sit with Mr. Hoover 
for up to an hour. At 2, he moves off to 
his room for a nap. At 3 he is back at work 
with a fresh pencil. 

Word by word, page by page, the new 
book comes to life. He seldom indicts any- 
one, even a political enemy. No one hurt 
Hoover more than Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who not only defeated him in the campaign 
of 1932, but who also blamed him for the 
depression. Still, in the Hoover books, he 
quotes the Roosevelt charges and says with 
gallantry, he was “misinformed”; he was 
“mistaken.” 

In spite of the great humanitarian work 
Mr. Hoover has done for the world, he is one 
of the least known of American Presidents, 
and this is his fault because the side he has 
chosen to present to the public is one of 
cold dignity. I sat talking with him one 
noon about the ovation he received at the 
Republican National Convention in 1956 at 
San Francisco. He smiled a little. “Yes,” 
he said softly, looking down at his napkin, 
“that was immediately after the autograph 
incident.” 

“The autograph incident?” I said. 

He nodded. “At the foot of the ramp, be- 
hind the speaker’s platform, two men were 
ready to escort me up. The music started. 
A spotlight was turned on. At that mo- 
ment’'—he looked up, the twinkle was back 
in his eyes—‘“a lady came up to me and asked 
if I would give her my autograph. 

“I said ‘Yes, if you have a pen and some 
paper.’ The men were pulling at me and 
the lady was rummaging through her purse. 
She found a pen, but she couldn’t find a 
piece of paper. It was embarrassing. I said 
that I would have to go on. She looked at 
me and held up one of her knees and 
smoothed the hem of her skirt on it. ‘Would 
you please autograph this?’ she said." 

Mr. Hoover chuckled. 

“Tell me,” I said, “did you autograph the 
hem?” 

“Of course I did,” he said laughing. “At 
my age a man doesn’t get many joyous mo- 
ments like that.” 

He works unremittingly until 5:30, when 
the afternoon newspapers are brought in. 

At 7:15 guests arrive for dinner. A dry 
martini is served, and Mr. Hoover sits happily 
and expectantly, like a schoolboy at a picnic. 
He enjoys the exchanges of ideas with people 
who have earned his respect. An entire hour 
is given to this meal. 

By 8:30 Mr. Hoover and his guests are in 
the living roomy. It is always a small group, 
from three to five persons on the average. 
If there are more, and two or more 
at once, he cannot understand and it irri- 
tates him to miss anything. 

Sometimes he will suggest a game of ca- 
nasta. Sometimes the guests will sit on the 
broad settees and talk. At 10 p.m. the guests 
begin to make their farewells. Coats and 
hats are brought in, and the Chief leads the 
way to the door. His right hand comes up 
in half-salute and he bows to the ladies. In 
a half hour Mr. Hoover is in his room getting 
ready for bed. 

He is alone, yet not lonesome. He is accus- 
tomed to doing his own thinking, and his 


help themselves. 
complete four more books. 
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F 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker,. under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a most interesting and impressive 
article from a recent edition of Latin 
American Events entitled “A Brief 
Sketch of Editor Dr. Nunez Portuondo.” 

I think that we will all agree upon the 
great desirability and the need of main- 
taining the most cordial, friendly, and 
mutually helpful relationships with our 
Latin American neighbors. 

We are bound together as members of 
the Western Hemisphere community of 
nations and we truly cannot do too much 
to further and advance the great cause of 
hemisphere friendship and solidarity. 

Nor can we do too much to combat the 
malignant and evil activities of the Marx- 
ists conspiracy whose minions are so 
busily engaged in trying to divide us from 
our Latin American friends so that com- 
munism can destroy free institutions and 
control and dominate free nations. 

We must be deeply interested, too, in 
supporting and helping honest and sin- 
cere democratic governments and lead- 
ers in this hemisphere dedicated to the 
high aims of preserving our free religious, 
economic, social, and political institu- 
tions. 

We must not only view with alarm 
the presence of terror and ruthless dic- 
tatorship, murder, anr corruption, but as 
a matter of national policy, we must be 
committed to join with all truly liberty- 
loving God-fearing, democratic-minded 
peoples to safeguard and preserve the 
free heritage of democracy and justice 
which is currently so gravely threatened 
and imperiled by monolithic communism, 
« We must ever continue to recognize 
that freedom is the central theme of the 
all-American political systems. Wher- 
ever it is threatened or repudiated by 
force, violence, and conspiracy, that 
great, priceless freedom of ours is in dan- 
ger. 

The article follows: 

A Brier SKETCH or Eprror, Dr. NUNez 

PoRTUONDO 

After a lifetime dedicated to interna- 
tional problems and principally devoted to 
the anhihilation of the most damnable 
plague of the centuries—communism; and 
after trying to bring about a better under- 
standing between the countries and Govern~ 
ments of Latin America and the United 
States of America, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the majority of mistakes, many 
of which have caused incalculable damages 
to the solidarity between the Americas and 
have facilitated the development of Russian 
imperialism, that they are the result prin- 
cipally of the lack of adequate information 
about the problems and aspirations of these 
countries and governments. 

For the last 7 years I have been the per- 
manent representative of Cuba to the United 
Nations; I have been, during a 2-year period, 
@ member of the Seourity Council of the 
United Nations and of its Disarmament Com- 
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mission. I have presided at each body on 
two occasions: in the difficult days of the 
conflict for the Suez Canal and during the 
barbaric invasion of Hungary by the Soviet 
hordes. For 3 years, I also represented my 
country in the Socio-Economic Council of 
the United Nations. I have attended, as a 
delegate of Cuba, a great many inter-Amer- 
ican conferences. 

I have always been of the opinion that it 
is necessary to unite all the countries and 
governments of the world to stop the ad- 
vance of international communism. I feel, 
for many reasons, the United States of Amer- 
ica is the natural and logical leader for the 
democratic cause and freedom throughout 
the world. Precisely because I have held 
firmly to this opinion, the spokesmen of-the 
Moscow government has singled me out as 
the No. 1 enemy of international com- 
munism in Latin America. They have pic- 
tured me through their press, magazines, 
radio, and television as an unconditional 
servant of the United States of America and 
its foreign policy. Of course, this accusa- 
tion is false. It is enough to read the 
minutes of the diaries of the sessions of the 
General Assembly, of the Socio-Economic 
Council, and of the Security Council of the 
United Nations to prove that no state no 
matter how powerful has acted in a more 
independent manner than Cuba in the last 
7 years. I never undermined a vital interest 
of the United States because I feel that any- 
thing that may weaken it in these tragic 
times in which we live means helping the 
Soviet Union, her satellites, and secret allies 
50 that they will succeed in their objective to 
convert all the world into a vast concentra- 
tion camp. 

With the same sincerity I must offer my 
opinion that I have been able to ascertain 
that the American people and its ruling 
bodies, as a general rule, lack the proper 
information about the existing problems be- 
yond the confines of their geographical fron- 
tiers. This ignorance about Latin America 
and its political affairs, economic and social 
problems, is surprising and sad. There are 
some in America who consider us semi-sav- 
ages with a very low standard of civilization 
and culture, incapable of enjoying the fruits 
of freedom and democracy. 

The main obstacle to the rightful under- 
standing between Latin Americans and 
North Americans is the erroneous concept 
of many American citizens that think that 
their way of life, their culture, their philoso- 
phy, and their science are unique and per- 
fect. These groups of Americans feel that 
we must follow their guidance because we 
are incapable of doing for ourselves. They 
cannot see that the Anglo-Saxon countries 
have to be different, in virtues as well as 
in defects, from the Latin Americans, of 
Latin origin. Different but one not neces- 
sarily better than the other. This is also 
the main obstacle between a better under- 


standing between the rest of the world and 


the United States of America. 

I believe that the United States has made 
the mistake of not appreciating adequately 
the importance of Latin America, from the 
political point of view as well as from the 
economic point of view. Military alliances of 
great importance may be made outside Amer- 
ica, but it is quite obvious that in case of 
war with the Soviet Union, the position of 
the United States would be untenable with- 
out the loyal adherence of all the Latin 
American nations. To count with this loyal 
adherence as a sure thing and unconditional 
is an error of incalculable consequences, 

When a pro-Communist and anti-Ameri- 
can regime took over in my country and I 
resigned irrevocably the office of Ambassador 
from Cuba to the United Nations, I find ita 
duty, following the trajectory of all my life, 
to try to inform in a truthful and impartial 
way the public and the ruling bodies of 
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the United States what I think are the true 
conditions in the countries and governments 
of Latin America. I will also inform the 
Latin Americans of the true intentions of 
the United States in their relations with us. 

To this end we are going to start our task 
by publishing a weekly letter, in English, 
which we will send to anyone interested in 
knowing our opinions, and facts about our 
America, and on some occasions we will give 
our opinions on world problems. Later, we 
will publish weekly letters in Spanish with 
different contents, trying to inform the dif- 
ferent Latin American countries about events 
and decisions of the Government in Wash- 
ington which may require explanations so 
that they can be rightfully interpreted. 
Fundamentally, because we think it is the 
most important, we will expose the gigantic 
maneuver which the Kremlin is undertaking 
to gain important factions of the public 
opinion and territories in the Latin Ameri- 
can nations. 
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HON. BARRATT O0’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to provide 
for the reporting and disclosure of eertain 
financial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the administra- 
tion of trusteeships by labor organizations, to 
provide standards with respect to the elec- 
tion of officers of labor organizations, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, what we are voting on today is 
the industrial survival of the North. Let 
us put the cards face up on the table. 

Our distinguished colleagues from the 
Southland know exactly what they are 
doing, and at least they are loyal to their 
constituents. If they can hoodwink Re- 
publican Congressmen of the North into 
joining with them in the raid on north- 
ern industries, I cannot withhold the 
compliment of saying that they are 
smarter than their allies. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, while they are 
smart on one front, I sometimes wonder 
if on another front they exhibit the same 
evidence of awareness. 

While to the industrial advantage of 
the South in its economic cold war with 
the North they are playing cronies with 
northern Republicans, very quietly, very 
cleverly, very effectively northern Repub- 
licans have infiltrated into ownership 
and control of the great newspapers of 
the South. Today most of the great 
daily newspapers south of the Mason and 
Dixon line are owned and controlled by 
northern Republicans. Temporarily the 
local managements of these Republican- 
owned newspapers play the southern 
game, taking on the garb of virtuous in- 

and seemingly adopting 
southern viewpoints, but when the shots 
are called on matters that count the com- 
mand comes from Republican ownership 
north of Mason and Dixon. 
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I am.not quarreling with the march 
of progress. .I merely am pointing out 
the outlines of that progress that those 
who take the trouble to note what I am 
saying may make their own appraise- 
ments. The fact is that the old southern 
editors, men like the late Col. P. J. H. 
Mooney of the Scimitar in Memphis, are 
gone. Northern Republicans call the 
shots. 

So when I see northern Republicans 
march up the aisle with southern Demo- 
crats, who no matter how much they 
may differ with their northern brethren 
in some areas do have a common share 
in the democratic heritage of Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, I wonder 
really who is being hoodwinked and who 
is being duped. 

PRICE OF THE PRESIDENCY IN 1952 


It may gain a temporary political ad- 
vantage for northern Republicans to 
gang up with southern Democrats to 
speed the departure of mills and fac- 
tories from Illinois, Michigan, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and the other States 
in the Middle West, the East, New Eng- 
land. Coneeivably in the election of 1960 
the alliance might bring a repetition of 
1952 when Southern States gave their 
electoral votes to General Eisenhower 
and the price was paid in full by northern 
Republicans voting with southern Demo- 
crats to give to four Southern States the 
tidelands oi] potentially worth twice the 
amount of the national debt and which 
thrice the Supreme Court of the United 
States had deereed belonged to all the 
people of the United States. 

In those tideland oils was the wealth to 
carry the heavy load of popular educa- 
tion for all the children of all the States 
in the Union. There was the wealth, 
once the properties were developed, to 
pay off the huge national debt and re- 
store this country to a condition of 
solvency, when every citizen could go to 
bed ‘at night in the calm reflection that 
his country owed to no man as much as 
1 red penny. | 

The alliance still holds that gave these 
properties, thrice by the Supreme Court 





of the United States declared to be the - 


properties of all the people, to Southern 
States for their exelusive use and ad- 
vantage. 

I see no inconsistency with what is 
happening now with the giveaway of the 
tidelands oils properties to pay a Repub- 
lican political debt. 

SOUTH CONSCIOUS OF GREAT CHANGES 


A great change is taking place in our 
United States, and of some of the reper- 
cussions the South is conscious and its 
Members in the Congress are alert. I 
am not as sure as the Republican leader- 
ship that the North is asleep in its com- 
placency. ‘There is too much talk in 
my own city of Chicago of industries 
planning the hike southward to con- 
tradict the Republican gamble on a 
complacent North. What happened to 
the textile industry of New England can 
a to the industry of the Middle 

est. 

From 1946 to 1954 there was an alarm- 
a ae of textile plants to the 
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1959 


In the Mid-Atlantic States—New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—some 
190 fextile firms employing 56,000 textile 
workers were liquidated in that period. 
These figures only refer to liquidations 
and do not take into consideration the 
hundreds of firms whose plants in 1954 
were only operated from 50 to 75 percent 
of normal operations. Im fact, the tex- 
tile industry which employed around 
1,280,000 in 1948, 6 years later employed 
pe 950,000, a total loss of some 330,000 
jobs. 

In a speech before a meeting of the 
American Management Association in 
the fall of 1955, John C. Whitaker, chair- 
man of the board of R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. of North Carolina, con- 
demned some southern communities for 
trying to lure plants from the North 
with promises of cheap labor and tax 
concessions. 

“Such companies do not make good 
employers or first-class neighbors, no 
matter where they are located,” Mr. 
Whitaker was quoted as saying in the 
New York Times of September 29, 1955. 

Since 1955 the drive has been intensi- 
fied. Its threat holds over the city of 
Chicago. It is a real, an immediate 
threat. As industrial plants need mod- 
ernizing, just as the textile plants faced 
that need, Southern States reach out for 
them with the inducement of tax exemp- 
tions and cheap nonunion labor. Let 
my Republican colleagues from the 
North who today are voting with the 
South to take industries from the North 
and replant them in the South not un- 
derestimate the intelligence of our 
northern people. 

MULTI-BILLION-DOLLAR DRIVE 


T have said that inducements to north- 
ern industry to run away to the South 
are: First, financial help in relocation 
and exemption from taxes, and second, 
low nonunion labor. From the northern 
standpoint, one is bad enough, the two 
together can be fatal. 

Newsweek in its edition of February 
11, 1957 said: 

In-the multi-billion-dollar contest for new 
plants, every (Southern) State except two 
has a tax-supported agency to sing its siren 
song. 

Tennessee offers tax-free factories to 
new industries through issuance of mu- 
nicipal bonds which are exempt from 
Federal taxation. There the taxpayers 
throughout the United States unwitting- 
ly give a subsidy to industries moving 
into Southern States. 

Mayfield, Ky., offered $9,500,000 in in- 
dustrial building revenue bonds for con- 
structing an industrial building project 
“to be leased and’ used by the General 
Tire & Rubber Co.”—Bond Buyer, April 
4, 1959. 

Delhi, La. offered $200,000 in 
bonds for the purpose of “acquiring an 
industrial plant building and providing 
necessary appurtenances therefor to be 
used for the purpose of manufacturing 
boats and trailers and leased by the town 
to Delhi Manufacturing Corp.”—Bond 
Buyer, March 21, 1959. 

Mississippi: As of 1955 built 99 new 
plants with the aid of a municipal bond 
issue. January 31, 1959, Bond Buyer 
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listed industrial bond sales for the State 
totaling $1,790,000. , 
FIFTY-CENT-AN-HOUR WAGE SAVING 

Challenge, December 1955, reported 
that Greenville Mills, Inc., saved $170,000 
@ year in municipal taxes and 50 cents 
an hour on average employees’ wages, 
and was able to set higher work quotas 
because of the absence of organied labor. 

Gainesville, Fla., is financing the con- 
struction of a Sperry plant with funds 
from the city employees’ retirement 
fund. 

Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
all allow tax exemption of new manufac- 
turing establishments. 

South Carolina allows a 5-year ex- 
emption on all but school levies. 

Arkansas permits a 7-year tax exemp- 
tion in textile mills. Source: National 
Municipal Review, March 1957; Dunn’s 
Review, and Modern Industry, April 
1958. 

This is only part of the picture. It is 
sufficient, however, to show to our people 
in the industrial North that this is no 
child’s play on the part of the South. 
The South is playing dead earnest and 
for keeps. Newsweek describes it as a 
multi-billion-dollar drive. My distin- 
guished northern Republican colleagues, 
who either unwittingly or to grasp for 
a fleeting political advantage, are aiding 
and abetting, it seems to me are gam- 
bling pretty recklessly that their con- 
stituents are not smart enough to read 
the writing on the wall. I know men 
and women in the North pretty 
thoroughly. There are not any smarter 
people anywhere in the world and when 
you give them the facts you can bank 
your life on their common sense. 

LOW WAGES THE CLINCHER 


So much for the financial help and 
tax exemption part of the South’s drive 
on the industries of the North. That 
threat, serious as it is, and certainly not 
to be laughed off, in itself would not be 
sufficient. The North might be forced 


“to meet meney with money, tax exemp- 


tion with tax exemption, all of which 
would place greater and ruinous tax bur- 
dens on our States and communities. 

But the clincher in the South’s drive 
is the other half of the lure—cheap non- 
union wages. 

I want every section of our great 
country to prosper, and I want every sec- 
tion of our country to share in the boun- 
ties of the greatest land on earth. But 
I want every section to get its share in 
fair competition with other sections. I do 
not like what is now happening. I do 
not like to see Northern Republicans, in 
their grasp for a passing political ad- 
vantage, walk up the aisle arm in arm 
with a Southern bloc that has the ob- 
jective, worthy enough from the South- 
ern standpoint, to take from the North 
its industries. Nor do I think that it is 
healthy in a democracy for any section 
of our great country to swap away eon- 
trol of its newspapers, which are ex- 
pected eventually to influence if not con- 
trol public sentiment, for a bunch of 
run-away factories. 

In the Middle West our industries are 
unionized, Collective bargaining has 
given to our workers wages and working 
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conditions that we wish to maintain. 
They cannot be maintained if the goods 
they produce must come into competi- 
tion with the wares from factories where 
each individual worker must deal with 
his employer and accept what he is 
offered or go unemployed. 
GOOD WAGES BENEFIT EVERYONE 


Everyone in the Middle West has a 
Stake in the outcome of the present eco- 
nomic cold war between the North and 
the South. Management and labor, of 
course, but in equal measure the mer- 
chants, who benefit from the buying 
power of a well-paid labor force. If 
organized labor should be crushed the 
clock in every home in Chicago would be 
set back half a century or more. 

Hence in Chicago we have a real, a 
personal interest in the enactment of 
strong legislation that will strike effec- 
tively at crooks, scoundrels and rack- 
eteers, whether they operate within la- 
bor or within management. Because so 
many of our people are members of 
unions, and because all our people share 
in the benefits to our economy, we want 
to back up honest and responsible labor 
with legislation that will assure, as far 
as it is in human power, absolute in- 
tegrity and full opportunity for demo- 
cratic participation by the rank and file. 

Our distinguished colleagues from the 
South who are backing the Landrum- 
Griffin bill do not have that interest. 
Their interest is not in remedying labor 
abuses, but in no unions at all. As long 
as the South can keep out the labor or- 
ganizations, it will have a powerful 
weapon in the economic cold war with 
the North. My colleagues from the 
South know exactly what they are doing. 
I give them credit for astuteness. 

LITTLE KNOWN ABOUT BILL 


The Landrum-Griffin bill came from 
goodness knows where. It was never 
presented to the committee. It has been 
discussed very little in this debate, and 
then only in broad outlines. Busy as 
he is, I would venture to say the Presi- 
dent of the United States has never read 
the bill. That is no reflection on the 
President. There are not many Mem- 
bers on this floor that have read the bill. 
And everybody who has read the bill 
seems agreed that it will require interpre- 
tation by the Supreme Court to deter- 
mine what some of the language really 
means. It is probable that the Court 
will hold that under the terminology of 
the bill all peaceful picketing is pro- 
hibited. Some smart lawyers say so. I 
do not know. No one knows. In fact, 
no one knows very much about the 
Landrum-Griffin bill in detail. 

But it does two things that have no re- 
lation to labor abuses and that bear di- 
rectly on the issues of the economic cold 
war of the North and the South. 

First, it makes almost impossible the 
unionizing of runaway plants from the 
North by providing that no work of or- 
ganizing such as the posting of a peace- 
ful picket line shall proceed until 30 per- 
cent of the employees have come out in 
the open. Under such circumstances, 
workers when their jobs are at stake, 
and their families may suffer, are not 
likely to venture far in bringing up their 
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wages to those of the North. If southern 
industries do not pay the same wages as 
northern industries to workers doing the 
same work on products that meet in com- 
petition on the national market it is self- 
evident that either the North will lose 
its industries or that low nonunion wages 
will be forced on the North to the tragic 
ruin of our economy. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill throws every 
roadblock in the way of legitimate 
union organization. And until labor is 
organized in the South as it is in the 
North, so that one American worker gets 
the same pay for doing the same work, 
regardless of the State in which he 
works, the North will be under an unfair 
disadvantage. Provisions tucked in the 
Landrum-Griffin bill stack the cards 
against both management and labor in 
nothern industry. 

SOUTHERN COURTS TO DECIDE 


Secondly, the Landrum-Griffin bill will 
take certain labor disputes from Federal 
jurisdiction and throw them into State 
courts for determination. That, as a 
writer in one of Chicago’s great daily 
newspapers says, in the South probably 
could mean the end of many unions. 
In a State determined to keep out 
unions in order to attract industries’ from 
the North, the legal means are supplied 
for plenty of discouragement to labor 
organizers. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried sincerely 
to be fair to my colleagues from the 
South. I think they realize that the 
time will come when industry in their 
section will be organized as it is in my 
section, but in their justifiable ambition 
to have an industrial South they under- 
standably want to ward off the inevitable 
long enough to get a full haul of North- 
ern factories with the lure of low wages, 
no unions. 

CURRENT NEWS FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 


If the North is not alert, there is every 
evidence of alertness in the South. I 
have in my hand a copy of the Charlotte 
Observer of August 7, 1959. That is 
certainly current—the news up to a week 
ago. Permit me to read from a dispatch 
in that newspaper from its correspondent 
at Columbia, the capital of South Caro- 
lina. Here is the dispatch: 


Can a community discourage one plant 
with union affiliation and encourage another 
with union ties? 

This is a problem that may confront this 
South Carolina capital soon. 

It is a problem that could grow out of the 
way Columbia handles its present problem. 

For this industry-hungry city is now 
tempted by a choice morsel to which it may 
have to say: “No thank you.” 

The possibility has been raised with the 
prospect that one of the Nation’s largest 
shirt manufacturers, Cluett-Peabody, may 
locate a sewing plant here. 

The company, maker of Arrow shirts, is 
highly reputable and responsible. But its 
Plant would be the first unionized sewing 
shop in an area where other established 
plants have resisted the unions. 

Suppose Cluett-Peabody was politely and 
courteously told about the local problem 
and asked to look elsewhere. 

And, suppose a week later a giant Detroit 
automobile manufacturer would announce 
plans to build a plant here. 

Would that industry be welcomed? 
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The automobile plant would bring more 
jobs, more money. It would be a tremendous 
shot in the arm to the local economy. 

But it would bring in bigger and stronger 
unions. 

AND A LETTER FROM MISSISSIPPI 


That, Mr. Chairman, is the current 
situation in the fair city of Columbia in 
the great State of South Carolina. But 
the lure of low wages, no unions has 
been held out to northern industrialists 
from the very beginning of the economic 
cold war. Here is a letter of 5 years ago 
from a town in Mississippi, photostatic 
copies of which have been published: 

PELAHATCHIE, Miss, June 10, 1954. 
Mr. Hogart J. HENDRICK, 
President, H. B. Ives Co., 
New Haven, Conn.: 

Greetings, Mr. Hendrick, as we cordially 
invite you to visit our beautiful community. 
We want your company to have the har- 
monious and highly successful experiences 
of operating in a veritable industrial para- 
dise, and see how our wholehearted co- 
operation will do it for you. 


For either a main or branch plant, we will 
provide the site and building just as you 
want them, make the carrying charges easy— 


eventually becoming as low as $1 per year, 
with taxes being exempted up to 99 years, 
and you make no capital outlay for them. 

Then our wonderful labor, 98 percent 
native born, mostly high school graduates, 
will lower average hourly industrial wage 
rates 6 to 49 cents below other South- 
ern States, and from 50 to 95 cents 
below Northern States. You will also get a 
much higher man production, some plants 
even getting double what they got in their 
northern plants. This labor is truly Ameri- 
can, not inflicted with the something-for- 
nothing idea and works together joyously 
with management for the success of both. 

Here you will also enjoy savings in power, 
fuel, utility, tax, and other costs. Raw ma- 
terials are convenient, transportation facili- 
ties are good. No one will tell you whom 
you must employ and al! detrimental State 
laws for industrial operations have been re- 
pealed. The closed union shop has just been 
outlawed in Mississippi. 

You would be located in the heart of the 
entire southern area with its great markets 
for your products and not much competitive 
production of them in it. For a number of 
years ahead, the percentage of growth of 
these markets will probably be greater than 
in any other section of the United States. 
With the large savings in wage, production, 
and operating costs, while your plant is op- 
erating peacefully and successfully, it will 
put your company into a most favorable 
competitive position not only in the entire 
South but also over mosi of the country. 

Our deep spirit of warm, friendly coopera- 
tion always behind your company will surely 
be an inspiration to your for its phenomenal 
success, which many industries in our State 
now enjoy. So we again most cordially in- 
vite you to visit our wideawake town. When 
you visit us, you will be delighted to see how 
we can make good on this and you, too, may 
like very much to join with us and together 
achieve and enjoy that phenomenal suc- 
cess. Will you come? 

Sincerely, 
TOWN OF PELAHATCHIE, MISS. 
H. C. RuHopeEs, Mayor. 


TURNING BACK THE CLOCK 


Mr. Chairman, I have finished. The 
Landrum-Griffin bill seems assured of 
passage. I shall vote against it, and I 
shall hope and pray that when the bill 
goes to conference with the Senate the 
good in the bill will be left and the bad, 
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or the ill advised because inadequately 
considered, will be extracted. 

I am 77. I have been through the 
fight of our people of many long years 
to bring the wages and working condi- 
tions of labor in the North to the pres- 
ent standards under which the worker 
enjoys dignity and the community bene- 
fits from the buying power of labor. I 
will not be a party to turning back the 
clock. I have put too much of my life 
into a cause which, to me, has been 
worthwhile in broadening the horizons 
of human contentment. 

The South has advantages in climate, 
nearness to international markets, many 
advantages, and industry inevitably will 
be divided, according to the circum- 
stances and requirements of each in- 
dustry, between North and South. The 
economic cold war between North and 
South will terminate in advantage to 
both. But it will reach no such ter- 
mination until the worker in the South 
receives, for the same work, the same 
pay as the worker in the North. Nor 
will the economy in the South be on the 
same wholesome basis as that in the 
North; nor will the southern merchant 
benefit from the same market with simi- 
lar buying power, until organization of 
honest: labor has rescued the southern 
worker from the condition of bargain- 
ing individually with his employer and 
accepting what he is offered or going un- 
employed. 

Today the average annual income of 
an American in the State of Mississip- 
pi, after personal taxes and basic ex- 
penditures, is $418 as compared with 
$5,691 in the State of Illinois, accord- 
ing to the 1958 report of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. When I was 
Lieutentant Governor of Illinois in the 
period beginning in 1913, and chairman 
of a commission investigating the wages 
of the workers of our country, the aver- 
age annual wage of all workers in Il- 
linois was slightly over $600. But for 
organized labor we would still be in a 
condition comparable to that now of 
Mississippi. 

With all respect for the loyalty to the 
South of my southern colleagues, I must 
respectfully remind them that in the 
present economic cold war the loyalty of 
the gentleman from Illinois is to Illinois 
and his constituents in the city of 
Chicago. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 





CONGRESSIONAL- DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price suff cient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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A Portrait of Individualism: The 
Student Is 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, every State is proud of its univer- 
sity, and particularly of its State univer- 
sity. Texans are proud of the University 
of Texas for many reasons—for its pro- 
gressive educational policies, for its stim- 
ulating atmosphere, and for its distin- 
guished faculty. 

The University of Texas has, in addi- 
tion, an excellent newspaper, and I ask 
unanimous consent that an article from 
that paper, the Daily Texan, of August 
14, 1959, entitled, “A Portrait of Individ- 
ualism: The Student Is” which describes 
life at the university, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 





as follows: 


A PorTRAIT OF INDIVIDUALISM: THE STUDENT Is 
(By Jo Eickmann) 


We are the students of the University of 
Texas. 

In one respect we are all alike—we are 
students, in the United States and, more 
specifically, in Texas. This you can say about 
us all. But here you must stop. For this 
is the point at which classification breaks 
down, at which you must no longer refer to 
us as the student body as a whole but instead 
as the student body individually. 

For one thing is certain. We are individ- 
uals. Those who seek to pigeonhole us with 
the words, “beat, irresponsible, going to the 
dogs, conformists, security seekers, radicals” 
or any other of the thousand oversimplified 
labels, do so because they do not know us. 

Being American students, we form a cross 
section of our society. We cannot be justly 
compared to our contemporaries in Europe. 
They are often the intellectual elite or the 
economic aristocrats of their countries. We 
are not. 

Do not sneer and say that we are not as 
politically conscious, as well-informed, as 
thirsty for knowledge as they. Some of us 
are. Do not look for all 18,000 of us to 
unite in some great student movement to 
protest this action or to lead the fight against 
that injustice. Chances are that we will not. 


Don’t look for any action by the whole 
student body. The entire student body will 
never act, only individuals or groups (some- 
times large) of individuals within it. When 
you look at us as a whole, we are deceiving. 
We appear to have no causes to support, no 
ideals to fulfill, no goals to seek. When you 
look at us as a composite picture, we cancel 
out each other’s attitudes and beliefs—the 
segregationist is balanced by the integra- 
tionist, the liberal by the conservative, the 
States-righter by the civil righter. 

We are a plurality, not a unity. 


Appendix 


Oh, there are trends that unite us, ideas 
that we hold in common, fashions of 
thought and action that bind some of us 
into “a majority of the students.” 

For instance, we are weary of a good 
many of the things that were the essence of 
college life in our parents’ days. We are 
not as interested as we “should be” in the 
activities that people think we should be 
concerned about. The raccoon coat and col- 
lege pennant are not gone, but they cer- 
tainly are hidden in the closet. The school 
spirit that we haul out each fall at football 
games is as much of an act as the frighten- 
ing poise with which some of us meet the 
“older generation.” 

Without really being blase, we are not 
ready to get excited about things. We are 
not so anxious to picket the President's 
Office or march on the Capitol as we once 
might have been. We have fewer “causes” 
and are less willing to support tenaciously 
any single idea or plan of actions as “the 
only way.” 

Perhaps it is because we are complacent. 
Many of us are having too much fun to be 
concerned about anything. But some of us 
are vitally concerned about—international 
politics, religion, art—a thousand interests, 
Still, we are less intense than we might be, 
less fanatical than the traditional view of 
the student.. Perhaps this is because our 
worlds have broadened, because we are more 
cosmopolitan. 

At the university we meet people not only 
from all parts of American life, but also 
from most of the cultures and countries of 
the world. Provincialism has to yield, if 
only a little bit, under the influence of these 
contacts. 

There are unifying norms of “accepted” 
behavior that bind us together with a com- 
mon slang, a Saturday footbalf game, a cof- 
fee break, and a school “uniform”. We wear 
our white socks and fraternity pins in a 
frantic search for acceptance and group 
identity. There is a security in this super- 
ficial conformity that most of us find com- 
forting. 

But always some of us find the accepted 
patterns stifling and become loud rebels. 
Like fetishes we wear our “individualism” 
on the sleeves of our boat-necked tee shirts 
and form our own, equally rigid code of be- 
havior; organize our own groups. 

Perhaps because the university is big, we 
can never become the student body as a 
whole. Perhaps we can never establish a 
bond of spirit to unite us in a common 
purpose, You see, many of us never see the 
university as a whole. For 4 or more years 
we isolate ourselves from the big picture by 
revolving in our own little spheres of activ- 
ity. 

We stick our noses deep into our special 
corners of the campus—athletics, sorority or 
fraternity, boardinghouse, church founda- 
tion, library—and take care never to come 
out. Thus we live in a vacuum, and some of 
us are contented. Some of us are lonely. 
But right or wrong, we are isolated. 

Yet even in our isolation, we are a paradox, 
for superficially we are the friendliest, most 
open people in the world. Our loneliness, 
our inability to communicate with one an- 
other are hidden behind a smiling facade 
of southwestern hospitality and American 
informality. 

There is not, of course, the warmth of 
&® small college atmosphere about the 40 


acres. The university is too large for that. 
But the “big hello” is practiced by more 
students than campus politicians, and a 
smile from a stranger is not too hard to 
come by. Granted, one must make the first 
effort but friendship is there for the taking 
if one seeks it out. 

The openness, however, is only smile deep. 
For love of privacy or fear of being hurt, 
many of us sharply close the door on more 
meaningful friendships. We keep our souls 
@ secret, and are afraid or unable to tell 
each other about the things that matter 
most to us. 

Some of us don’t care. Some of us are 
content with bridge playing or beer-drinking 
buddies. For some, “college is a blast, man, 
and what’s this bit about communicating 
anyway?” 

But deep inside, after all the endless talk 
about quizzes, dates, sports, and sex is over, 
some of us are still unsatisfied knowing how 
lonely we are. So we talk more. And per- 
haps we find the right people to talk to. 
We feel accepted, and we know that with 
these few friends at least, no one will reject 
us for anything heretical or disappointing 
that we may say. 

These are the times when we stay up all 
night discussing and questioning—our ex- 
istence, our society, our religious beliefs. 
Perhaps for the first time we really share 
our dreams and ambitions and feel satis- 
fied—knowing that someone understands, 


We have come to the university for a 
thousand different reasons—because we 
wanted an education; because Mom and Dad 
wanted us to come; because “a college edu- 
cation is a good thing to have;” because 
“you need a degree to get a good job;” be- 
cause we wanted to get married. 

Too many of us have come here with only 
the after-commencement future in mind. 
We see the university as 4 more years of an 
educational period separate from living, not 
as a vital part of life itself. When we get 
out, probably we will be not so much inter- 
ested in a better world as we are in a more 
comfortable one. 


A few of us have come to learn. We are 
excited by knowledge. We will sometimes 
abuse the sacred cows of class routine to 
explore books and ideas on our own. For us 
graduation will be commencement—a begin- 
ning of a continuing process of learning. 


Some of us will starve for knowledge in the 
midst of its abundance simply because no 
one has ever awakened us from the com- 
placency of getting by. 

Some of us are good students who deceive 
our friends and professors into thinking that 
we are exceptional because we have learned 
how to regurgitate enough facts and ideas to 
make good grades. Others are on sco pro 
because we are hopelessly unprepared for 
college work. 


There are those of us here who will dis- 
cover the university in its totality, who will 
graduate having tasted of the finest things 
Texas has to offer. We will have known and 
loved university traditions. We will have 
found the rich human personality of the 
campus in a hundred scrub women, profes- 
sors, secretaries, campus policemen, deans, 
and newsboys. From the university’s librar- 
ies, art galleries, and cultural events, we will 
have taken the equipment for enjoying a full 
life in a world full of beauty. 
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On the other hand, some of us will be lost 
here. Overwhelmed by the idea of being one 
in, 18,000, we will learn to know only a hand- 
ful of people. When we leave, it will be with 
a sigh of relief that it is over. 

We are the students of the University of 
Texas. Being people, we are different from 
each other. Rich, poor, world-weary or 
eager, we blaze our paths or follow our ruts 
in the world—individually. And you can- 
not classify us justly, for we are, first of all, 
ourselves. 





A Bill To Eliminate Stock Dividend 
Exclusion Provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced a bill in the House today which 
would eliminate the present provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which 
allow an individual to exclude from his 
gross income for income tax purposes 
the first $50 of dividends received in a 
taxable year. In other words, what this 
amounts to is a repeal of section 116 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

I would like to explain my reasons for 
introducing this particular piece of leg- 
islation. First, let me go into the cir- 
cumstances which led to the presence of 
this provision in the 1954 act. It was 
put there not so much as a benefit to 
the individual taxpayer as it was a ges- 
ture toward eliminating double taxation 
on corporate profits. Now, Iam as much 
against the idea of double taxation as 
anyone else, where it can possibly be 
achieved. However, this particular pro- 
vision is not of any real help to the tax- 
payers who derive benefits from stock 
dividends. The amount which is allowed 
for exclusion is entirely too small to be 
of benefit either to the small investor to 
the large. In fact, there is no real dis- 
tinction that can be made between the 
benefits that each one gets, except per- 
haps that it is proportionally greater 
for the small investor than for the large 
one. So what we are really doing under 
this section of the act, Mr. Speaker, is 
depriving the Federal Treasury of sev- 
eral million dollars per year in the rather 
empty gesture, as I said before, of at- 
tempting to avoid double taxation. And 
yet we are not really being of any mate- 
rial assistance to the individual taxpayer. 
Hence, my reasons for introducing this 
bill. 

Now, to get to the crux of the matter, I 
completely agree that we should avoid 
double taxation on corporate profits. 
However, I think this should be done by 
either completely exempting stock divi- 
dend funds of corporations, or we should 
levy the full tax upon such funds prior 
to their distribution, and then after 
distribution, exempt the individual tax- 
payer from having to pay any taxes on 
the money he received. 
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I am aware that the House Ways and 
Means Committee is going to under- 
take a thorough reexamination of our 
Internal Revenue Code during the ad- 
journment of Congress. I therefore real- 
ize that this bill and others which I 
have introduced affecting our present tax 
structure will probably never be enacted 
into law. However, I want to have these 
particular things a matter of record, 
and I sincerely hope that the House 
Ways and Means Committee will see fit 
to take all pending bills affecting the 
Internal Revenue Code under study at 
the time that they deal with this complex 
but highly important problem. 





Payment in Lieu of Taxes to Communities 
Where Federal Property Is Located 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we rec- 
ognize that today the high costs are hit- 
ting not only the. individual American 
and Uncle Sam, but also State and local 
governments attempting to meet the 
needs of ever-increasing populations. 

As a matter of fact, a great many local 
communities are having difficulties in 
finding the tax money to provide needed 
water, sewage and other public services. 

The difficulty becomes particularly 
acute in areas in which there is substan- 
tial amount of Federal, non-tax-paying 
property. ‘The existence of such prop- 
erty not only deprives the community 
of a tax source; it also amounts to an 
expense since often the area must be 
provided regular community services. 

We recall that earlier this year, the 
Government Operations Committee held 
hearings on a bill S. 910—which I was 
pleased to cosponsor—to provide that 
under certain. conditions the Govern- 
ment would make payments to commun- 
ities in lieu of the taxes that would nor- 
mally have derived from Federal property 
in-the area. 

As I understand it, the Treasury De- 
partment has now withdrawn its ob- 
jections to enactment of this bill. I 
would hope, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee will find it 
possible to. give consideration to it as 
early as possible. 

We are aware, of course, that Uncle 
Sam, too, is having difficulties in finding 
enough income to meet the outgo. 
However, the question arises as to 
whether or not Uncle Sam’s money prob- 
lems can justify the existence of an in- 
equitable situation in which communi- 
ties are deprived of tax sources as the 
result of Federal non-tax-paying prop- 
erty. As a matter of fact, such Federal 
property not only results in loss of rev- 
enue, but in addition, adds expense to the 
local community by requiring public 
services. , 
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I am aware, of course, that there is on 
the calendar a bill, S. 2026, which would 
establish a commission which would have 
as one of its objectives resolving these 
problems between local, State, and Fed- 
eral Governments. 

Frankly, I feel the establishment of 
the commission would contribute toward 
clarification of these intergovernmental 
relations. Meanwhile, I would hope that 
expeditious consideration could be given 
to the bill S. 910 which would initiate ac- 
tion toward providing greater equity to 
communities where Federal property is 
located. 

We recognize, of course, that this is 
extremely important. to local govern- 
ments throughout.the country. 

This morning, I received a telegram 
from Mr. B. F. Hillenbrand, executive 
director of the National Association of 
County Officials, urging action on S. 910. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
telegram printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. . 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., August 19, 1959. 
Senator WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Administration through Treasury Depart- 
ment now supports payments in lieu of taxes 
bill, S. 910. Major breakthrough. As co- 
sponsors of S. 910 counties urge you request 
immediate favorable action by Government 
Operations Committee. 

B. F. HILLENBRAND, 
Executive Director, National Associa- 
tion of County Officials. 





Textile Imports From Low-Wage 
Countries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1952 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Lancaster News, Lancaster, S.C., of 
August 13, 1959: 

OFF THE RECORD 

A point made: This week 245,000 Japanese 
textile employees went on strike for a 15 
percent increase in wages On the basis of 
American pay scales, this is a whopping big 
demand. But the Japs, who are averaging 
only $40 a month, are asking just a %6 
monthly raise. 

Japanase textile manufacturers oppose the 
increase. They say it would cause a 2 or 3 
percent rise in the cost of Japanese textile 
products and that this would seriously im- 
pair the competitive position of the mills 
in the world market. 

Even if this claim of the Jap mill owners is 
only partly true, it sums up a situation 
which Congress and the administration in 
Washington have persistently ignored. Japa- 
nese mills have been modernized and rebuilt 
since World War II. They can buy Ameri- 
can cotton under the subsidy program at 8 
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cents less a pound than can American mills. 
And, as the strike demands indicated, Jap 
labor can be hired at $9.25 a week, or less 
than the average American textile employee 
earns in a single day. 

If the Japs, with all these factors in their 
favor, fear for their competitive position in 
the world market, then it should be obvious 
that the American mills have no competitive 
position whatever. They can sell in the 
world market only those products the low- 
wage countries are presently unable to 
supply. 

American aid programs are working around 
the clock to build up textil: production in 
the underdeveloped countries. As eavh mill 
begins spinning and weaving, the output of 
that mill must be added to the supply of 
textile products available in the world mar- 
ket. Because these are low-wage products, 
the demand for American textiles will be re- 
duced in direct ratio. Japan and India may 
compete for sales with other low-wage coun- 
tries but America will be out of the running. 

Loss of export sales will be a serious blow 
to the American textile industry. But even 
this is minor compared to the damage that 
will result if Cangress and the administra- 
tion permit any serious invasion of the 
domestic market by the textile products of 
these low-wage countries. Japan has al- 
ready demonstrated her ability to. wreck 
prices in the United States. Imports of tex- 
tiles must be strictly controlled unless the 
American textile industry is to be written 
off as expendable. 





Death of Dr. Irvin B. Hill, Director, Fair- 
view Home for Retarded Children, Near 
Salem, Oreg. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
not all heroes serve on the field of battle, 
amidst shot and shell. Some are in 
surgeries, hospital wards, and even 
nurseries. Such a man was Dr. Irvin 
B. Hill, superintendent of the Fairview 
Hospital for retarded children, in our 
State. Dr. Hill died last week at the 
tragically young age of 44. 

He was a frail, wisp of a man whose 
physical strength had been sapped by 
an early bout with tuberculosis, from 
which he never wholly recovered his 
original health. Yet he carried on in- 
domitably, dedicated to his young pa- 
tients and to their eventual return—if 
at all possible—to mental stability and 
full recovery. 

As a member of the Oregon State 
Legislature, my wife, Maurine, worked 
closely with Irvin Hill in sponsoring 
legislation for the benefit of the retarded 
children in his care. She and I mourn 
his passing. We wish we had the bene- 
fit of his brave spirit in helping us to 
promote, at the Federal level, bills which 
I have introduced to increase grants for 
the training of teachers who will assist 
retarded boys and girls. 

Mr. President, an eloquent tribute to 
the gallantry of Dr. Irvin Hill was pub- 
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lished in the Oregon Daily Statesman 
of Salem for August 18, 1959. This 
editorial is entitled “Well Done.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp in mem- 
ory of our friend, Irving B. Hill, doctor 
of medicine and friend of mankind. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WELL DONE 

Dr. Irvin B. Hill’s figure was so thin it 
seemed as though a strong wind would carry 
him away. While he had to live under a 
careful regimen due to an earlier bout with 
tuberculosis, actually he kept himself quite 
fit for his duties as superintendent of Fair- 
view, the State’s home for subnormal per- 
sons. That is, until this year when he suf- 
fered from pneumonia. He returned to 
duty, but a combination of pulmonary 
trouble and a weakened heart claimed his 
life Monday. 

As superintendent of Fairview, Dr. Hill 
carried very successfully a heavy load of 
administration. He supervised its postwar 
expansion which brought many notable im- 
provements: a new hospital, new administra- 
tion building, new cottages. The enroll- 
ment kept growing too, but Dr. Hill’s goal 
was to provide facilities so the applications 
would be kept current. Dr. Hill combined 
professional skill and administrative talent 
with human sympathy which is indispens- 
able in ministering properly to the inmates 
of Fairview, mostly children and youth. 
Called from duty. at the comparatively early 
age of 44, he deserves the accolade, “well 
done.” 





Unjustified Delay in Confirming of Presi- 
dential Appointees to the Federal 
Bench 


SPEECH 


o 


HON. JOHN V: LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] performed a service when he 
spoke out in protest against the con- 
tinuing delay on the part of the major- 
ity side of the Senate in respect of the 
confirmation of 19 Presidential ap- 
pointees to the Federal bench. 

The protracted and wholly unjustifia- 
ble delay in the southern district of New 
York is particularly outrageous. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has nominated three 
outstanding members of the legal pro- 
fession to the Federal bench in New York. 
To the U.S. Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, he nominated Henry Friendly, 
one of New York’s most distinguished 
lawyers. Incidentally, the Senate sub- 
committee has not even seen fit to call a 
hearing for Mr. Friendly. This par- 
ticular court, because of the volume and 
type of appellate cases it hears, is not 
exceeded in importance by any other. 

Two other distinguished lawyers, 
Charles M. Metzner and Lloyd McMahon 
await confirmation to the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
New York. This court is the busiest Fed- 
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eral trial court in the country. As of 
June 30 of this year there were 10,937 
civil cases pending in this court as yet 
untried. Under present circumstances it 
will take 2 years for any one of these 
cases to reach the top of the trial calen- 
dar. This is a condition which has 
existed for a long time and which every- 
one agree requires immediate attention. 
Everyone agrees that justice delayed is 
justice denied. Everyone agrees that not 
only should these vacancies be filled, but 
that additional Federal judges are 
needed. Nor, is it disputed, even by those 
who share in the responsibility for feet- 
dragging on these confirmations, that 
the nominees for this court, as in the 
case of Mr. Friendly for the court of ap- 
peals, are eminently qualified. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, that these re- 
marks are directed toward the hardship 
caused the public by this inordinate 
delay. It is worth noting, however the 
personal and professional hardships 
caused these distinguished gentlemen 
who have been nominated for these posts. 

Mr. Speaker, it is beginning to look as 
if those Senators on the majority side 
who are in a position to push the but- 
tions which would spring loose these 
nominations from the political web in 
which they .are ensnarled are satisfied 
to let the matter drift as long as there is 
an absence of outraged public indigna- 
tions. If public pressure and indigna- 
tion are necessary to make the powers 
that be bestir themselves, then let us 
start generating it. The public—and 
that includes me—has had enough “poli- 
ticking” with the administration of 
justice. 





Southwest Texas Dean Nolle Retiring 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, after 40 years of service, Dr. Alfred 
H. Nolle is retiring this fall as dean of 
Southwest Texas State College at San 
Marcos, Tex. 

This school, Mr. President, is my alma 
mater. 

To me, as he has been to thousands, 
Dean Nolle was a guide, a counselor, a 
friend, and a great inspiration. 

Announcement of this good man’s ap- 
proaching retirement was carried Au- 
gust 16, 1959, in the Austin (Tex.) Amer- 
ican Statesman, in an article entitled 
“Southwest Texas Dean Nolle Retiring,” 
and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. » 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SouTHweEst Texas Dean NoLue RETIRING 

San Marcos.—Dr. Alfred H. Nolle. dean of 
Southwest Texas State College, will retire 
this fall after 40 years of service to the col- 
lege, 37 of them as dean. 
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Dr. Nolle came to Southwest Texas in 1919 
as a professor of German and became dean 
of the college in 1922. 

Dr. Nollie, a native of Missouri, earned 
both the bachelor of arts and bachelor of 
science degrees in education at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. At the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., he received his mas- 
ter of arts degree. He earned his Ph. D. de- 
gree from the University of Pennsylvania. 

Before coming to Southwest Texas, Dr. 
Nolle studied at the Universities of Berlin 
and Jena in Germany, where he met his 
wife, the former Brenda Stewart Wilson, of 
Washington, D.C. She was a piano student 
at the Stern Conservatory. 

The Nolles have one son, Alfred H., Jr., 
who is now professor of physics, research 
scientist (consultant), defense research 
laboratory; and director of research in prop- 
erties of liquids and solids at the University 
of Texas, 

Dr. Nolle has taught German at the Uni- 
versities of the South, Pennsylvania, and 
Missouri. He wears the Phi Beta Kappa and 
the Alpha Chi keys, and is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa and Phi Mu Alpha. 

While in Missouri, Dean Nolle was an in- 
structor in the Student Army Training 
Corps, the World War I equivalent of ROTC 
and held the rank of major. He was a char- 
ter member and one-time chairman of the 
Conference of Academic Deans of the 
United States. He was a charter member of 
the San Marcos Kiwanis Club and a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Legion of Honor. 

Dr. and Mrs. Nolle are members of the 
St. Mark's Episcopal Church in San Marcos. 
Dr. Nolle, a lay reader, has been a member 
of the executive board of the diocese of 
west Texas, and chairman of the West Texas 
Diocese Committee on the State of the 
Church. 

Highlighting his recent years was the 
presentation of the honorary doctor of laws 
degree at East Texas Baptist College in 1957. 
The dean received many letters of congratu- 
lations on that occasion, which have been 
bound and presented to him. 

He carried the nickname “Knuckles 
Nolle” due to a story about a suspected 
(though false) “ring of card sharks and 
gamblers among the progressors” which ap- 
peared in the Southwest Texas newspaper 
in 1947. He was presented a pair of brass 
knuckles with his name engraved on them. 

The dean is quick to correct any notion 
that his retirement will be inactive. He will 
move from his present office in the admin- 
istration building to a new one in the li- 
brary, where he will attend his duties as 
executive secretary of Alpha Chi. 

He will also continue as the Alpha Chi 
representative on the ational Honors 
Council and chairman of the committee on 
standards and classification for the Associa- 
tion of Texas CoHeges, of which he has for- 

nerly been secretary, vice president, and 
president. 











































































The Panama Canal and the Monroe 
Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I - 


include the following editorial from the 
Bulletin of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council, dated August 15, 1959, and 
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written by Mr. J. Clifford Miller, Jr. 
president of the council: 
THE PANAMA CANAL AND THE MONROE 
DocrrineE 

In its recent declaration of policy the 
council emphasized its opposition to any 
surrender of the ownership of the United 
States in the Panama Canal, and it urged the 
Congress not to surrender in any degree the 
jurisdiction over and control of the Canal 
Zone vested in this Nation under its contract 
(1903) by treaty with the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment. 

This course was prompted by action of the 
Republic of Panama through its National 
Assembly, incited by Nationalists and other 
politicians, over the protest of the United 
States, in extending its territorial waters 
from the internationally recognized 3-mile 
limit to a 12-mile limit, and thus asserting 
control over a 9-mile stretch of ocean be- 
tween the cana}terminals and the’ open sea. 

On January 9, 1959, Representative DANIEL 
J. Firoop, Democrat of Pennsylvania, a rec- 
ognized authority on the Panama Canal, told 
the House of Representatives that this is 
only one of many recent moves by Panama 
to undermine our contro] of the canal. He 
said: 

“This is a matter that cannot safely be 
ignored. We must not permit the creation 
of another Berlin at this artery of world 
commerce.” 

According to an article by Demaree Bess 
(Saturday Evening Post, May 9,1959.) “The 
Panama Danger Zone,” “However, other 
Members of Congress did ignore his warning. 
Not one of them publicly commented on his 
speech, and it did not get a single line in 
Washington and New York newspapers 
which specialize in foreign news.” 

The only other voice we have heard raised 
on this situation is that of Senator THomAs 
E. Martin, of Iowa, who, on May 12, 1959, 
had excerpts from the Demaree Bess article 
referred. to printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

On July 7, 1959, Mr. FLoop again brought 
this matter to the attention of the House, 
and put into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the Saturday Evening Post of 
July 4, 1959, which began with this chal- 
lenging statement: 

“For some reason it has been difficult to 
arouse much concern, among either politi- 
cians or the public, about what is going on 
to the south of us in Latin America.” 

And it continues, if ‘a Communist beach- 
head is being attempted in this hemisphere” 
the challenge “would have to be met by this 
country on the principle” of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

There can be little, if any, question about 
the dangers confronting us all over the Car- 
ibbean. And the fact that we are either 
ignorant of these disturbing elements or just 
don’t care about their effect on the future of 
our country is highly disturbing. 


Have we become so absorbed in our effort- 


to save Europe, the Mideast, and Far East 
from communism, that the spirit, as well as 
the letter of the Monroe Doctrine are as 
dead as the proverbial dodo? If you say 
the Monroe Doctrine applied only to‘ Euro- 
pean imperialism, I ask, was that imperialism 
more dangerous to our liberties than is the 


’ imperialistic slavery sought to be imposed-on 


this hemisphere by international commu- 
nism? 

In the words of the Monroe Doctrine, we 
“declare that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere, as dangerous to 
our peace and safety.” 


President. 
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Reclamation Projects Yield Wide Variety 
of Essential Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, most of 
us here in the Congress understand why 
western reclamation is of economic im- 
portance to the whole country as well as 
essential to the development of the West. 
But not all of our national press does, 
particularly in the East. 

No writers can express the point more 
clearly than the editors of the Mc- 
Clatchy newspapers in California which 
publish papers in Sacramento, Modesto, 
and Fresno. As an excellent statement 
of the reasons for continuing and eéx- 
panding western reclamation, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp, an editorial 
from the Sacramento Bee of August 9, 
1959, entitled “Reclamation Projects 
Yield Wide Variety of Essential Benefits.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, Aug. 9, 
1959] 
RECLAMATION PROJECTS YIELD WIDE VARIETY 
or ESSENTIAL BENEFITS 

In this drought year of 1959, when the 
main rivers of California would be a series 
of dry sandbars were it not for projects such 
as the Shasta and Folsom Dams, it is no less 
than amazing that there are those who are 
critical of the western reclamation program. 

A recent Washington, D.C., Post editorial 
deserves note because it reflects the astig- 
matic view shared by many in the East that 
the Federal program should be reexamined 
on the ground it brings more land into agri- 
cultural production while the Nation has 
large surpluses in wheat, corn, cotton, etc. 

This is totally fallacious and shows a lack 
of knowledge of the true nature and overall 
purposes of these projects. 

A quick answer, of course, is to point out 
the fact the crops largely produced on lands 
irrigated by those big Federal dams are not 
in surplus and are not under any Govern- 
ment program. That in itself should be 
enough but there is much more to the story. 

These great multipurpose projects provide 
a vast variety of benefits aside from irriga- 
tion. 

They provide flood control. Without 
Shasta, Folsom, Friant, and other dams, 
California would have been subjected to a 
series of catastrophic floods during the last 
decade. The floods which did occur hap- 
booms because projected dams had not been 

uilt. 

They produce electric power. They aid 
navigation. They hold back the salt water 
from the sea which otherwise might spell 
ruin for the fabulously rich Sacramento-San 
Joaquin delta. They provide recreation for 
the people. And of extreme importance, 
they give many communities dependable 
supplieés of domestic and industrial water. 

Without the reclamation projects the 
great development of the West would have 
been seriously restricted. For example, 
without its allocation of 390 million gallons 
a day from Colorado River water stored be- 
hind Hoover Dam; Los Angeles would have 
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reached the maximum of its population and 
industrial growth some time ago. 

To a large extent the reclamation projects 
in California have not added significant 
acreages to agricultural production. 

They have provided surface supplies to al- 
ready producing lands which had been irri- 
gated by pumping but which were threat- 
ened with extinction due to the failure of 
the underground supplies. 

And im some cases the introduction of 
reclamation water has made it possible to 
transform land formerly devoted to grains, 
which are in surplus, to the production of 
fruits and vegetables, which are not. 
* The Post says it is time Congress gave 
thought to retiring land from cultivation 
imstead of adding more, And by inference 
one could gather the Post believes tt might 
be a good thing to let the area to be served 
by the proposed San Luis project dry up. 

It is hard to imagine anything more 
foolish. If ample water were provided, 
much of the land growing grain and cotton 
inevitably would be turned to orchards and 
vegetable crops. 

But even were cotton to be the chosen 
crop, the Post’s point still falls flat. The 
San Joaquin Valley produces a long staple 
cotton which is in much demand, and the 
per acre yield is from 5 to 10 times that of 
some cotton-growing sections of the South. 

If there is need to retire cotton land from 
production, it certainly would make more 
sense to retire some of the poor and tired 
land in the South than to let the extremely 
fertile acres in the San Luis. area revert to 
@ desert, which they will without San Luis 
water. 

Moreover, in respect to the Federal San 
Luis project, while it is designed primarily 
for irrigation, it also is to be an integral 
part of a bigger plan to transport water to 
southern California where it will be needed 
for domestic and industrial purposes a little 
more than a decade hence, 

The Post is generous enough in its ap- 
praisal to say the reclamation projects for 
the most part pay for themselves. 

They do, and more. Not only do the users 
pay for the projects but the great develop- 
ments which spring from these projects con- 
tribute vastly to the economy of the Nation 
im general and to the Federal Treasury in 
particular in the way of taxes. 

For one to say the reclamation program 
ts a case of the Government putting out 
money to produce surplus crops on which 
the Government must put out more money 
is missing the point at both ends. Such 
a statement either is due to ignorance or 
is rank misrepresentation. 








Youth Conservation Corps Act Would Fill 
a Vital Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other body S. 812, an 
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reforestation and conservation projects 
in many of the key outdoor mountain 
areas of our country. 

Some weeks ago I introduced similar 
legislation in the House, H.R. 7686. I 
believe that no finer job could be per- 
formed by Congress than passing this 
legislation before we adjourn for this 
session. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a thoughtful editorial from the 
Oneonta Star of August 18, 1959, stress- 
ing the positive contributions of such a 
corps in the beautiful mountain and 
outdoor regions of Otsego County in New 
York State, and also an editorial which 
appeared in this morning’s Washington 
Post: 

[From the Oneonta Star, Aug. 18, 1959] 

SENATE CONSIDERING Britt To ESTABLISH 

YoutH Corps 


The Senate is again considering a bill to 
establish a Youth Conservation Corps which 
would enable thousands of young men to 
work in Federal , forests, and wildlife 
areas, and on other conservation projects. 
The only sensible argument thus far ad- 
vanced against this measure is that such 4 
program. would be expensive. 

In evaluating this argument, one must 
consider the program is intended to 
accomp >and what it might in fact ac- 

The new youth corps is patterned 
after the Civilian Conservation Corps of two 
decades ago, but some of its objectives are 
different from those of the old CCC. The 
differences are important. 

The CCC was essentially an economic 
measure, a plan to give employment to young 
men who otherwise would have been idle. 
It did have great side benefits for the pub- 
lic; some of the work done by the CCC 
youths, such as tree planting at Gilbert Lake 
State Park, is valuable to this day. The 
Youth Conservation Corps now envisioned 
would be mainly that—a means of getting 
young men off the streets and into healthful, 
productive, character-building outdoor work. 
And as before, the work done would be of 
general public benefit. 

It is true that the program would be 
expensive—$375 million annually after the 
first couple of years. This must be balanced 
against the benefits in terms of the con- 
servation, both human and material, that 
would result. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 20, 1959] 
YourH AnD THE LAND 


The plan approved by the Senate to estab- 
lish a Youth Conservation Corps similar to 
the depression-born Civilian Conservation 
Corps deserves to be judged in broader terms 
than its opponents, including the President, 
have apparently employed so far. Their ob- 
jections to the cost of the venture need to 
be considered, of course, but we cannot for a 
moment believe that the expense would be 
anything like the astronomical scare figures 
cited by Senate Republicans. Indeed, is it 
not possible that the plan would result in 
some real—if not bookkeeping—economies? 

The proposal is to enlist. volunteer boys 
from 16 to 21 years of age for work in the 
parks, forests, and wildlife refuges 
basic pay of $60 a month. Make work 
of course to be avoided—but con- 
the enormous public land holdings 
and the growing public demands upon na- 
tional park facilities this ought not to be 
difficult. An efficiently administered pro- 
gram should increase the value ef the parks 
and refuges In # most economical way, at 
the same time affording exceptional oppor- 
tunities for young men to learn useful skills 
and to round out their own mental and 
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Physical development in a wholesome at- 
mosphere. We think the plan could be a 
happy blending of two of the country's 
greatest assets—its land and its youth—and 
that the measure ought to be enacted. 





Nixon Missed Great Opportunity in Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an edi- 
torial from the Anderson Independent 
newspaper of Anderson, S8.C., of August 
19, 1959, entitled “Nixon Missed Great 
Opportunity in Russia.” 

I believe this editorial has pointed up 
a tremendous advantage that the United 
States missed in teaching the Russian 
people a lesson that we Americans de- 
pend on God in our daily living. 

This editorial points out that no news 
came from Russia to indicate that Vice 
President Nixon attended. church on 
Sunday while he was in Russia. There 
is no criticism of Mr. Nrxon personally 
for not having attended church, because 
we all Know he is a regular attender of 
church in the United States; the point 
is that Mr. Nrxon missed a terrific propa- 
ganda opportunity when he failed to at- 
tend church in Russia. 

Iask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Anderson (S.C.) ial 
Aug. 19, 1959] 


NIxon MISsED GRreaT OpPporRTUNITY us RUSSIA 


Mr. Nixon, who has drawn nothing but 
praise for his travels in Russia, in our opin- 
ion missed one great chance to show the 
Russians the solid rock upon which this 
country has built its greatness. 

To the best of our knowledge he did not 
go to a church service while over there. 

We read in detail about his spending one 
Sunday at the country dacha or villa of 
Premier Khrushchev, the boat rides on the 
river, the walks in the flower gardens, and 
ali that. If he had been in Washington he 
and his family would probably have been at 
church, for he attends regularly. Once, on 
tour of Fiorida, he worshipped in beautiful 
Christ Methodist Church, St. Petersburg, of 
which Dr. Paui R. Hortin, well known in 
Anderson, is pastor. 

If Mr. Nixow had simply told his Russian 
hosts that he would like to go to one of 
the few churches that are left in Russia and 
im fact had insisted on it and gone, we 
believe there would have been a different 
feeling toward him and this country than 
there is today. The Russian leader may not 
have liked this procedure, but we believe 
that he would have appreciated his visitor 
all the more. 


America owes all its greatness to the good- 
ness of God. Its founders realized this gift 
and acknowledged it. They looked upon God 
as @ partner in their efforts toward liberty 
and freedom. “In God We Trust” is our 
motto. America’s churches are its strongest 
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bulwark against any anti-God rule, such as 
Russia has today. 

We don’t know what the plans are for Mr. 
Khrushchev, but we do hope that someone 
guides him toward a church on s Sabbath 
morning where he can see freedom-loving 
people worship according to the dictates of 
their conscience and in their own way. We 
have an idea that the Premier, who claims to 
be an agnostic, but who is a smart man 
withal, would understand and maybe appre- 
ciate the service. We could recommend & 
large number of churches here in this fav- 
ored region that would give him a quick in- 
sight into the power that religion wields in 
our lives. 

Mr. Nrxow could have set the pattern by 
going to church in Russia even though the 
Russians might have scoffed at him. Most 
of all he could have shown the Russians 
that Americans depend on God in their daily 


lives. 
——_—_—_ TT 


Deplores Lack of Empathy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, & 
letter which appeared in the August 8, 
1959, issue of the Waukesha Daily Free- 
man vividly illustrates the lack of em- 
pathy among so many of us. The au- 
thor, Mr. Tom Miglautsch, chides the 
editor of the Daily Freeman, which is an 
outstanding newspaper published in my 
congressional district in Wisconsin, for 
his criticism of the Kennedy-Morse bill 
to raise the minimum wage to $1.25 and 
of the Forand bill to provide medical and 
hospital care for our senior citizens. 
However, it seems to me that Mr. Mi- 
glautsch’s comments should be read by 
all of us in Congress, since our inaction 
on these matters, perhaps, indicates an 
equal lack of empathy. It is for this 
reason that I am inserting his thought- 
ful letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The letter follows: 

Happy Freeman Has DISCOVERED EMPATHY 


To the FreeMAN: 

It is gratifying to note that the Freeman 
has editoriaMy discovered the word “em- 
pathy”—I quote “the imaginative projection 
of one’s own consciousness into another be- 
ing (putting yourself in the shoes of some- 
one else).” During years of reading the 
Freeman editorially, I have been frustrated 
by the lack of that very quality—empathy. 

For example: In recent weeks you have had 
not one, but two editorials criticizing the 
proposed increase in the Federal minimum 
wage from $1 to $1.25 an hour as “infla- 
tionary.” Now $1.25 an hour—that’s $50 
for a 40-hour week, or about $40 a week take- 
home pay—is roughly $2,000 annual salary. 
This is inflationary? Management salaries 
run to $50;000, $100,000—even $500,000 a 
year. No Freeman editorial has criticized 
them—they presumably are not inflationary. 
If the Freeman editors lack empathy for 
the person or family that must subsist on 
$2,000 income & year, they are obviously not 
completely without empathy. 

Recently the press reported the suicide of 
an elderly couple. The woman left a note 

that they were both desperately 
ill and had no money for medical care. Her 
closing remarks were, “For God’s sake do 
something to give medical care to old people.” 
Well, the “do-gooders,” those “spenders” 
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down in Washington are trying to do just 
that. They have a bill—the Forand bill— 
which would provide free medical and hos- 
pital care to those retired on social security. 
Our elder citizens in their day worked—not 
8, but 10 and 12 hours, 6 days a week to 
build this productive America which now 
gives most of us an abundant life with in- 
creased leisure. Yet most retired couples 
live on less than $1,000 income per year. If 
it were not for social security (that Socialist 
bill passed by the “spenders”)—millions 
would be absolute destitute. It takes “em- 
pathy” to feel the plight of these aged citi- 
zens. The Freeman? They editorially at- 
tacked the Forand bill as “the opening wedge 
to socialize medicine.” The American 
Medical Association (AMA) triggered its 
members to flood Congressmen with letters 
against this free medical and hospital care 
for the aged—the bill died in committee. 

I have often wondered why the great Amer- 
ican free press has largely gravitated into the 
hands of those who have such empathy for 
the well-to-do taxpayer, and so little for 
those in the lower third of our society. Any 
student of economics knows that a basic rea- 
son for our recurring depressions is the lack 
of adequate purchasing power among the 
lower one-third to buy needed goods to clear 
the retailers’ shelves so the inventories don’t 
back up to the factory and throw men out 
of work. From the very practical and sel- 
fish standpoint of keeping ahead of Russia, 
which has no unemployment, we should sub- 
sidize our less privileged citizens if necessary 
to keep consumption equal to production. 
It would be so much more gracious if such 
generosity were inspired instead by em- 
pathy—or by that old-fashioned term by 
which I know it—Christian love of one’s fel- 
low men.. Nevertheless, it is gratifying that 
the Freemen editions have become poignantly 
cognizant of “empathy’—may it be more 
generously reflected in future editorial policy. 

Tom MIGLAUTSCH. 

Oconomowoc. 





Politics Is Still Hobby of Former Governor 
Hobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Texas is fortunate in having seven 
living ex-Governors. 

Included in this notable group is 
former Gov. W. P. Hobby, a man whose 
achievements in both public and private 
life have already secured for him mem- 
orable recognition in the history of my 
State. 

Some of these achievements are re- 
counted in an article by Frank X. Tol- 
bert in the August 17, 1959, Dallas Morn- 
ing News, and I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that this article be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Po.rrics I@ Str. Hopsy or FORMER 
GOVERNOR Hossy 
(By Prank X. Tolbert) 

Houston, Tex.—aA close friend of William 
Pettus Hobby, Sr., said: “To show what kind 
of a modest, good-humored fellow Will Hobby 
is his favorite nickname is ‘Guv.’ To me 
this illustrates why he was one of Texas’ 
greatest Governors. He ran the State the 
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way he runs a newspaper in an informal, 
casual and yet very efficent fashion.” 

Before a biography of the 1917-1921 
Governor of Texas was published recently, 


Will Hobby told the authors, James A. Clark . 


and Weldon Hart, that he’d like the book 
to be called simple, “Guv.” Finally, he was 
talked into another title, “The Tactful 
Texan,” which is also very descriptive of 
this smiling, 81-year-old natve of Moscow— 
the cty of Moscow that is in the pine forests 
of Polk County, Tex. 

Mr. Hobby is primarily a newspaperman. 
Today he is chairman of the board of the 
Houston Post. He joined that paper on 
Texas Independence Day, March 1892, at $8 
a week. He was in the circulation depart- 
ment yet his real interest was in the editorial 
staff. The boy’s favorite of the Post’s news- 
writers was a fellow named William Sydney 
Porter. Some years ago, Guv was guest 
columnist for the Post Card while the regu- 
lar columnist, George Fuermann, was on 
vacation. And the publisher wrote in affec- 
tionate detail how he used to visit the little 
cubicle office of the future short story writer, 
and O. Henry would often send the boy out 
for coffee and sandwiches and they would 
have dinner together. 

Will Hobby calls politics his hobby. He 
has an almost incredible knack for analyzing 
the outcomes of political races. His biogra- 
phers say that a prominent El Paso politician 
named Adrian Pool used to call Will Hobby 
every election day eve to get his predictions. 
“Almost invariably Hobby called the turn,” 
said Adrian Pool. 

Politics might have continued to be Mr. 
Hobby’s hobby if he hadn’t been argued into 
running for lieutenant governor in 1914. He 
didn’t get into the race until near the dead- 
line for filing. He was elected by about 
20,000 votes and made such a good record he 
had no opposition for a second term. .The 
reluctant politician became Governor on 
August 25, 1917 after James E. Ferguson was 
impeached from that office. Ferguson ran 
against Hobby in 1918. And Guv won by 
461,479 to 217,012 votes, the most onesided 
victory in the Texas Governor’s race up to 
that date. Some said this was because Will 
Hobby appealed to the ladies, who were 
getting to vote for the first time. 

In the early part of this century, Mr. 
Hobby rose from that $8 a week job to man- 
aging editor of the Houston Post. He left 
the Post to become editor and eventually 
full owner of the Beaumont Enterprise. In 
1922 he came back to the Post, as publisher 
and part owner. And this is now very much 
a Hobby énterprise. 

His famous wife, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
is president and editor, and works with the 
same dedication she gave her former jobs 
as World War II commanding officer of the 
Woman’s Army Corps and as a member of 
President Eisenhower’s Cabinet. Their 
daughter, Mrs. Jessica Hobby Catto, is a di- 
rector. Will Hobby, Jr., is an associate editor, 
and has his desk in the midst of the busy 
city room. And Will, Jr.’s attractive wife, 
Mrs. Diana Poteat Hobby, edits one of the 
better book sections in the Southwest. 

Home for Oveta and Will, Sr., is a huge, 
$-storied brick mansion at No. 2 Remington 
Lane in Houston, and the former Governor 
has the whole third floor for an office. This 
was once the home of an early day Houston 
oil pioneer, J. 8. Cullinan, a fellow who flew 
a skull and crossbones flag from his oil com- 
pany headquarters. (The Jolly Roger was 
flown at half mast from Houston’s Petroleum 
Building when Mr. Cullinan died.) 

When he lived in the mansion, Mr. Culli- 
nan had the driveway 75 yards from the front 
gallery because he didn’t like to smell the 
gas fumes of early day automobiles. When 
Will Hobby bought the house in 1947 he 
moved the driveway in closer to the gallery. 

“The Guv didn’t want his friends to have 
to hike when they came to see him,” said 
close friends. 
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Offenses known to police, cities 500,000 to 1,000,000 population, calendar year 1958 
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Washington... .cadoccccccsscccccccascses 





1 Only 11 months of reports received by the FBI. 


The White Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ol 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


° OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
are receiving literally thousands of let- 
ters in support of the Great White Fleet 
proposal which was advanced in a reso- 
lution introduced by myself and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and in 
the other body by Representatives Ep- 
MUNDSON and Bates. The editorial sup- 
port of the Great White Fleet proposal 
is broad and enthusiastic. 
good editorials which has come to my at- 
tention on this subject was published in 
the Faribault Daily News, of Faribault, 
Minn., on July 31. 

Mr. President, I asked my staff this 
morning how many communications we 
had received on the Great White Fleet 
proposal. The number is more than 
11,000. So the proposal has had a con- 
siderable amount of enthusiastic support 
as a result of the publicity given to it and 
the information about it which was pub- 
lished in Life magazine. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Faribault (Minn.) Daily News, 
July 31, 1959] 
An IDEA WortTH CONSIDERING 

The Great White Fleet idea to foster world 
peace through humanitarian service has been 
revived and the idea deserves wholehearted 
consideration from all citizens. 

In 1907 President Theodore Roosevelt sent 
16 American battleships on a cruise around 
the world, The “Great White Fleet” (Amer- 
ican warships were then painted white in 
peacetime) carried its intended message: 
That the United States was emerging from 
&n era of preoccupation with recovering from 
its own great civil conflict and with develop- 
ing a continent under a network of rail- 
roads—from an era of taken-for-granted se- 
curity behind the British Navy—and that it 
now was @ world power. 

Today an idea initiated by a young Navy 
commander, Frank Manson, and now spon- 
sored by Senators Humphrey, Minnesota, 
and Aiken,’ Vermont, and Representatives 
Bates and Edmondson—a bipartisan group— 
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is being framed into a resolution asking 
President Eisenhower to recommission from 
ships now in mothballs a modern “Great 
White FPieet.” 

This would carry aid to disaster-stricken 
areas throughout the world and technical 
assistance to nations which welcome it. 

There are, of course, practical problems to 
be solved. Except for emergency rescues, 
care of the injured, food and shelter, the 
needs from disasters vary greatly. 
And the fleet could be a long way off from 
the place it would be needed. But these 
difficulties are not wholly unsolvable. Even 
tardy, partial aid would not necessarily be 
futile. And technical assistance (instruc- 
tion) could be a continuation service. 

As a dramatic, impressive, traveling ad- 
vertisement of Americans’ dominant desire 
to be helpful, not warlike, the idea has enor- 
mous possibilities. 

It certainly should be seriously explored 
and considered. 





Need for Joint Committee on a National 
Fuels Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a concurrent resolution call- 
ing for the creation of a Joint Commit- 
tee on a National Fuels Policy. 

I sincerely hope that the resolution, 
which has also been introduced by a 
number of my colleagues, will be ap- 
proved at this session of the Congress. 

There is an urgent need, Mr. Speaker, 
for the Government to formulate a fuels 
policy. We have an oil and gas policy 
and a policy for the development of 
atomic energy. But the Federal Govern- 
ment has never determined just what 
the national policy for coal should be. 
Nor has it determined just how each of 
these fuels shall be fitted into a national 
picture. 

Tremendous demands for fuels of all 
kinds can be expected in the future. 
The United States has a rapidly expand- 
ing economy. And we can all agree, I 
am sure, that adequate fuels are essen- 
tial to the national security. 

The National Coal Policy Committee 
is strongly supporting this resolution. 


Source: FBI reports, 
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This new organization represents all 
segments of the coal industry—mine op- 
erators, miners, coal-carrying railroads, 
and machinery manufacturers. 

The new Coal Policy Committee is 
naturally interested in the growth and 
development of the coal industry. But 
more importantly, it is interested in 
seeing that a national policy, making 
full use of all of our fuels, is worked out. 

I can think of no better way to ac- 
complish this objective than by entrust- 
ing the difficult job to a joint congres- 
sional committee. 





Exchange of Classroom Teachers Would 
Aid International Understanding 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
while peace is fought with different 
weapons than war, man-to-man contact 
is an essential factor in both. 


In recognition of this fact our Govern- 
ment has sponsored or supported a series 
of programs designed to better acquaint 
people of other lands with America and 
increase knowledge on the part of our 
citizens of different nations. Experts in 
a multitude of fields Have been sent 
abroad to exchange views with their 
counterparts in another country. Sim- 
ilarly, the United States has played host 
to numerous foreign delegations. The 
result has been better understanding. 

One field where such meetings have 
realized spectacular success is education. 
Many myths regarding Russian educa- 
tion have been dispelled due to knowl- 
edge gained by American educators who 
visited the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion held in St. Louis earlier this year, 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers approved a resolution which I 
believe would increase our opportunity 
to gain from exchange visits. The reso- 
lution urged that groups-of classroom 
teachers be sent abroad to communicate 
directly with teachers of other lands, 
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I think this is an excellent proposal. 
I hope that the Office of Education will 
act upon it. As Ewald Turner, presi- 
dent of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers and a resident of Pendleton, 
Oreg., in my State, stated to me in a re- 
cent letter: 

We feel that selected classroom teachers, 
by the very nature of their professional expe- 
rience, are uniquely experienced in the fleld 
of human relations and could do much 


toward building international understanding. 


I subscribe to Mr. Turner’s sentiments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the resolution ap- 
proved by the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

[From Department of Classroom Teachers, 
National Education Association] 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

The department believes that improved 
human relations are vitally important to the 
increasingly significant role our country is 
playing in world affairs and that it is the 
responsibility of each teacher to develop 
and foster in American children respect for 
the cultures of other peoples. 

The department commends the U.S. Office 
of Education for sending educational offi- 
cials abroad to study school systems and to 
promote international understanding. It 
respectfully proposes that the U.S. Office of 
Education and other agencies give considera- 
tion to sending groups of classroom teachers 
abroad to observe educational methods and 
instructional procedures in classrooms and 
to communicate directly with teachers of 
other lands. 





The Venue Provisions of the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act Should Be 
Changed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of California, Mr. 
Speaker, under the present provisions of 
the Federal Employers Liability Act an 
action against railroads for wrongful 
death or personal injuries may be 
brought in a district court of the United 
States, in the district of the residence 
of the defendant, or in which the cause 
of action arose, or in which the defend- 
ant shall be doing business at the time of 
commencing such action. The jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of the United States 
under this act shall be concurrent with 
that of the courts of the several States, 
and no case arising under this act and 
brought in any State court of competent 
jurisdiction shall be removed to any 
court of the United States. ) 

The bill I have today introduced 
would provide somewhat different venue 
in actions brought in State and Federal 
courts. Under the bill an action could 
be brought only in a district court of the 
United States within or in a State court 
of competent jurisdiction of first, the 
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State in which the action arose, or sec- 
ond, the State in which the person suf- 
fering injury or death was a resident at 
the time the cause of action arose. The 
bill adds a proviso to the effect that if, 
at any time within the period during 
which suit on any such cause of action 
shall not be barred by limitation, the 
railroad against which the cause of ac- 
tion is asserted shall either not be doing 
business within the State in which the 
cause of action arose or shall not be do- 
ing business within the State of which 
the person suffering injury or death was 
a resident at the time the cause of action 
arose, in that event such suit may at such 
time be brought in any district court of 
the United States within, or in a State 
court of competent jurisdiction or, any 
State in which such carrier is doing busi- 
ness. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
bring to an end the widespread and ever- 
increasing practice of solicitation and 
transportation of lawsuits to jurisdic- 
tions remote from the localities in which 
the causes of action arose. It will result 
in lawsuits being handled by the local 
lawyers in the communities where the 
accident occurs rather than by a few so- 
liciting lawyers who improperly take ad- 
vantage of the unique provision now con- 
tained in the Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act. 

The public interest will be promoted 
by the elimination of a practice which 
has proved to be unjust and burdensome 
and which has interfered in many in- 
stances with efficient railroad operation. 

As long ago as June 1946 the Bar As- 
sociation of Knoxville, Tenn., became 
aroused as the result of the flagrant 
practice of solicitation of cases and 
passed a resolution in favor of limita- 
tion of venue under the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act. Subsequently the 
Tennessee Bar Association passed a sim- 
ilar resolution. ‘These resolutions led to 
the introduction in the 80th Congress of 
H.R. 1639, the so-called Jennings bill. 
That measure, while not identical with 
the bill here introduced, contained sub- 
stantially similar provisions. 

Subsequent to the introduction of the 
Jennings bill, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the bar associations of 39 
States went on record as endorsing the 
principles of the bill. In addition, hun- 
dreds of city and county bar associations 
and hundreds of practicing lawyers en- 
dorsed the bill. 

Hearings on H.R. 1639 were held be- 
fore the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. The bill, in amended form, was 
reported and passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary held 
hearings and favorably reported an 
amended bill to the full committee, but 
the Jennings bill never reached the floor 
of the Senate. 

Many railroads operate through 8 or 
10, or more, States, and maintain offices 
and officers in still other States. It fol- 
lows, under the law as it now stands, 
that a suit may be filed in a jurisdiction 
hundreds and even thousands of miles 
from the locality where the injured per- 
son lives and the accident happened. 
There is thus afforded an opportunity 
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for abuse by unscrupulous “solicity” 
lawyers. 

The testimony presented at the hear- 
ings on the Jennings bill revealed that 
these opportunities of misusing the judi- 
cial processes has not been overlooked. 
Both the House and Senate committees 
found that certain unethical attorneys 
solicited cases under the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act and transported 
them to far-distant places for trial and 
that such lawyers employed runners or 
touts to solicit business for them, all to 
the detriment of the legal profession, the 
railroad workers, the railroads and the 
general public. The evidence at the 
hearings showed that the legal business 
under this act was concentrated in the 
hands of a relatively small number of 
practicing attorneys in the United States 
and that such actions were customarily 
brought in a restricted number of com- 
munities in the country. This situation 
which was shown to exist in 1947 has not 
improved. If anything it is worse today 
than ever before. 

Disbarment proceedings have been 
filed against various attorneys wh have 
degraded their profession by the solici- 
tation of personal injury status against 
railroads, and injunction proceedings 
have been instituted against other at- 
torneys to prevent their further prose- 
cution of other cases. Many attorneys 
have been censured, some have been dis- 
barred, and others have been ordered 
to return fees which they have col- 
lected. While such actions are of some 
effect, it is only through the legislative 
process that lasting relief from these 
vicious practices can be obtained. 

The railroads are also the victims of 
the pernicious practice of solicitation 
and transportation of causes of action. 
The difficulties of trying a lawsuit in a 
jurisdiction from the community where 
the cause of action arose are obvious. 
The bringing of a lawsuit in a distant 
forum, so chosen by the plaintiff, places 
the railroad at an unfair disadvantage. 
As only one example, in order to obtain 
an adequate and reasonable presentation 
of the facts in the case the defendant 
railroad must bring its witnesses for long 
distances in order that they may testify. 
Because witnesses who live in one State 
cannot be compelled to testify in the 
courts of another State, their attendance 
can be obtained only by meeting their 
own terms of compensation and expense 
allowances; and the cost of procuring 
their personal attendance in a foreign 
State may be and frequently is excessive, 
burdensome, and out of all proportion to 
the actual value of the claim in litiga- 
tion. 

It should be added that in virtually 
every case in which an action is brought 
against a railroad for wrongful death or 
personal injuries many of the railroads’ 
witnesses are persons engaged in actual 
railroad operation. That operation is 
necessarily impaired, and the public in- 
terest suffers when those witnesses are 
required to be absent from their regular 
duties for long periods of time for the 
purpose of attending trials at far dis- 
tant points. 

There can be no doubt but that the 
bringing of, lawsuits far from the place 
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where the cause of action arose consti- 
tutes an undue burden on interstate com- 
merce and an unreasonable interference 
with efficient operation of the national 
transportation system. 

In correcting the evils referred to 
above, the proposed legislation does not 
deny to claimants the opportunity to 
have their cases tried in an appropriate 
forum. One of the traditional guaran- 
tees of a fair trial under our Anglo- 
Saxon system of law has always been 
that the trial shall take place where the 
act complained of occurred, before a 
jury composed of the peers of the parties. 
This procedure would save much expense 
to litigants. It would seem both un- 
usual and extraordinary if, as a general 
proposition, it would not be to the ad- 
vantage of a claimant to try his claim in 
the area in which he lived or in which 
the accident accurred. The bill here in- 
troduced meets these traditional con- 
cepts of venue and provides the only 
choice of a forum which a claimant or 
his attorney should, in the interest of the 
parties and the orderly and economical 
administration of justice, be permitted 
to have in the enforcement of his rights. 





Life at Airbase in Turkey Interesting to 
Texas Girl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on August 14, the Amarillo Daily 
News published an article entitled, “Life 
at Airbase in Turkey Interesting to Tex- 
as Girl.” I found this article most in- 
teresting and I recommend it to all 
Members of Congress for good, objective, 
descriptive reporting. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lire aT AIRBASE IN TURKEY INTERESTING TO 
Texas GIRL 
(By Bob Beames) 

Life for an American in Turkey is de- 
scribed as “difficult, but interesting,” by an 
Air Force officer's wife who has spent the 
past 17 months in Turkey. A huge smile 
was sufficient to express her feelings about 
returning to America for a visit. 

Mrs. Archie A. Acree, formerly of Wichita 
Falls, currently is visiting her sister, Mrs. 
Porter Oakes, 2605 Travis, here. She is the 
wife of Maj. Archie Acree, now assigned as 
a technical adviser to the Turkish Language 
School in Izmir, Turkey. The couple re- 
ceived the assignment in February 1958, and 
this is Mrs. Acree’s first visit home since 
then. The duty tour to Turkey will end 
next March. 

The trip home for Mrs. Acree was a birth- 
day present from her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Clayton of Pampa. She also has been 
visiting them and plans a trip to Wichita 
— before returning to Izmir on August 
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The vivacious -visitor admitted that the 
American military wives in Turkey suffer 
no real hardships while living in Turkey, 
but added that many conveniences are lack- 
ing. Among the items she missed most are 
telephones, abundant pure water and head 
lettuce and corn. 

Sanitation in Turkey was described as be- 
ing greatly inferior to American healtl 
standards. For instance, U.S. military per- 
sonnel stationed in Izmir are allowed to eat 
no Turkish meats except lamb, and are re- 
quired to soak fresh vegetables in a strong 
solution before cooking. 

Americans there also must boil all water. 
This, says Mrs. Acree, is because the sewer 
and water lines are laid side by side and the 
someaee earthquakes cause seepage in the 

es. 


Another major difference between the 
two countries is in bathing facilities. Be- 
cause the equipment is not adequate, the 
visitor said baths are much less frequent 
among Turks than among Americans. 

Military personnel going to Turkey are 
required to take a 2-year supply of clothing, 
Mrs, Acree said. She explained that Ameri- 
cans bought few if any clothes there be- 
cause of style and quality differences. But 
she mentioned that the PX there has some 
clothing in stock. Discussing the poor clean- 
ing service available in Izmir, Mrs. Acree 
said “I send all of my cleaning home for 
service.” ' 

Transportation in the Near East country 
was described as crude and composed mostly 
of horses, donkeys and carts. Although 
there are not enough roads there, Mrs. 
Acree said most of them were good. How- 
ever, she added that animal traffic clogged 
the roads and made travel dangerous. 

The illiteracy rate in Turkey is high, says 
Mrs. Acree, and after the first few years of 
public education the students are charged 
a fee to continue. “Of course, the fee is 
high to these people.” 

Inflation was described as a major diffi- 
culty in Turkey, and Mrs. Acree said it got 
a big boost some 8 months ago when the 
lira rate was changed. It is now 9 to 1 
and “when it was doubled the prices also 
were doubled.” 

Television is unknown in Turkey, but 
there is some radio available and “the Turks 
love movies,” she said. She added the Amer- 
ican wives there generally made their own 
recreation, usually bridge or similar games. 
There are some nightclubs in Izmir, but reg- 
ulations on Turkish food and drinks keep 
most American military families away, she 
added. 

One fascinating sight in Turkey related 
Mrs. Acree, is the “public oven.” The Turks, 
and most other living there, have only a one- 
burner stove. For baking, they use publicly- 
owned public ovens where one and all bring 
their food. She described the Turks as good 
cooks and said “they manage nicely with 
what they have.” 

Tobacco was mentioned as the big thing 
in Turkey and much of the country’s econ- 
omy is built around it. Another big crop 
is olives, but Mrs. Acree said the Turks can 
grow almost anything. She described the 
climate as ideal with little or no rain falling 
from May through October. “The summers 
are hot, but the winters are more mild than 
here,” she said. When asked if the dust 
blew there, she said, “That's an understate- 
ment.” 

Major and Mrs. Acree live, as do most other 
Americans in Turkey, in an apartment. 
Pictures of the apartment give the idea that 
nothing more could be desired, but she said 
the housing was not at all adequate. Par- 
ticularly, she dislikes the two to four flights 
of stairs that must be climbed, and injected 
the fact that there are only three elevators 


located on the west coast of 
surrounded on three sides by 
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mountains. Much of the country is rocky 
and land is at a premium. With a popula- 
tion of more than 200,000, Izmir is one of 
the three major cities in Turkey and is a 
pretty town, according to Mrs. Acree. 

Although Turkey is a strange and distant 
land, it is relatively close travelwise. Mrs. 
Acree left Izmir August 2 and arrived in 
Amarillo the next day. During the two- 
day flight she passed through Athens, Istan- 
bul, Rome, Paris and New York City. She 
plans to return to Izmir on August 27. 

“Yes, I’ve enjoyed it; I’ve loved it,” she 
said, but continued “there is nothing like 
the ‘land of the big PX’,” as military per- 
sonnel there refer to the United States. 





Need Law To Halt Appraisal Abuse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, when the Congress switched the Fed- 
eral-State matching formula from 50-50 
to 90-10 in the highway program, many 
people felt that this was an invitation to 
the States to not be too careful about 
expenditures. A possible indication of 
this being the result is now coming to 
the fore in St. Louis County where ap- 
praisers’ fees, mostly in regard to the in- 
terstate program, have been exorbitant. 


The primary point is that the State 
highway commission which could have 
appealed these cases failed to appeal 
them. One local circuit court judge was 
quoted as saying: “I don’t know why 
everyone should get so excited. After all 
this is just Federal money.” 

I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of August 18, 1959, call- 
ing attention to this abuse. I agree that 
there certainly should be State law to 
govern appraisal fees but.above all we 
need to change the 90-10 formula so 
that there will be a greater incentive on 
the part of the States to police expendi- 
tures. 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Aug. 
18, 1959] 
NEED Law To HALT APPRAISAL ABUSE 

A conference next month of the eight St. 
Louis County circuit judges is a discerning 
approach to a situation that over the past 
3 years has become greatly imbalanced— 
to a point of public protest. ; 

This is the matter of excessive fees to con- 
demnation commissioners in fixing land and 
property values in highway construction 
projects. The Globe-Democrat in recent 
days has pointed out the wide variance be- 
tween proportionate fees paid in St. Louis 
and those paid in St. Louis County. 

Congrersman THomas B. Curtis finds the 
amount of the county fees shocking. 

Some of them are. The situation as it has 
been permitted to develop is appalling. 
These high rates of pay, in one instance al- 
most 25 percent of the determined value of 
the property, have been made for relatively 
brief periods of the appraiser’s time, or far in 
excess of established average rates paid else- 
where in Missouri. 

In a few cases the appraisal fee was many 
times greater than value put on the property. 
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The State Highway Commission’s general 
counsel has requested an exploratory confer- 
ence with the county’s circuit judges. It 
will be held after the judges have conferred 
en banc on their awards, which have been 
publicized in detail in the last 2 weeks. 

This situation would not have developed 
had there been a regulatory standard by 
which remunerations to the condemnation 
commissioners could have been judged. 

What is needed is a definite yardstick 
which can be applied easily and fairly in 
every condemnation proceeding. 

The situation calls for a state law estab- 
lishing a fee not to exceed $100 a day for 
each day of a commissioner’s time on the 
appraising job. This we propose in order to 
revise the indiscriminate court-applied pay- 
ments. 

Such a basic compulsory fee would be fair 
toall. It would eliminate out-of-line awards 
through political preference or favoritism. 
It would eliminate spiraling precedents, 

In short, it would relieve courts from the 
responsibility of arriving at an arbitrary 
figure. 

It should prevent such variances as these: 
$22,500 in fees to a three-man commission 
for 10 days of work in appraising 28 acres 
valued at $216,250; $13,500 in fees for ap- 
praising 54 parcels of property valued at only 
$46,520; $34,500 in fees for 41 parcels of 
State-acquired property with a valuation of 
$1,305,350; a $900 fee for establishing a nom- 
inal value of $8 in a Daniel Boone Express- 
way right-of-way dispute. 

By contrast in the city, $1,500 was paid for 
work on property valued at $176,020, the 
same amount for property valued at $316,- 
500, and $5,250 for property valued at 
$880,455. , 

These are among the more disproportion- 
ate of the county cases, but they illustrate 
the difference between the 1-percent rate 
usually averaged in the city and the much 
higher rate of the county. 

Not all of the condemnation commission- 
ers are, by any means, trained, experienced 
appraisers. The courts have shown an in- 
clination to appoint political friends and 
acquaintances, attorneys, State legislators, 
subsequent holders of county and city of- 
fices, and leaders of political parties. 

Expert appraisers, members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, re- 
ceive $100 a day, and usually $50 to $75 per 
parcel. 

State law provides the commissioners are 
to receive a reasonable compensation. A 
fee of $100 fixed by State law would meet 
that requirement. It certainly would put a 
halt to the arbitrary manner in which fees 
have been determined in the past. 


The eight county circuit judges are meet- 
ing today in an informal discussion prelim- 
inary to September's en banc session. It will 
be an excellent time to consider such a law. 

Appraisal fees awarded by the courts are 
paid by the State highway commission out 
of State funds. The commission and tax- 
payers have been abused by the excessive 
fees in past cases. Further abuses cannot 
be condoned. 





Southerners ‘Can Steady Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past few days I have placed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
from almost every newspaper in South 
Carolina on the subject of the need for 
a strong and effective labor reform bill. 
I ask. unanimous consent to have an- 
other! editorial entitled ‘Southerners 
Can Steady Country” printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp. This excellent 
editorial was published in the August 
18, 1959, issue of the Columbia Record, 
Columbia, S.C., which is ably edited by 
Mr. Henry Cauthen. 

There being no objectica, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, Aug. 18, 
1959 


SOUTHERNERS CAN STEADY COUNTRY 


Regardless of the forthcoming action of 
the Senate, pro or con, on the labor reform 
bill, the demonstration of good sense and its 
recognition of excesses by the House of Rep- 
resentatives will remain an important de- 
velopment. 

One branch of the Congress moving to re- 
store order and restraint to the sphere of 
trade unionism discloses importantly an in- 
terest in the country as a whole. For some 
years now what have been regarded as the 
interests of labor, only, have enjoyed favor 
in the Congress. 

It should not be forgotten by the people, 
and especially by the rank-and-file mem- 
bers of unions, that laws strongly favoring 
trade unionism will remain on the books. 
The whole structure of contemporary trade 
unionism is supported by these laws, many of 
which are regarded as decidely unfair to 
everybody else and some of which, despite 
Supreme Court approval, are held to be un- 
constitutional. 

The action of the House of Representatives 
in passing what is regarded as a “strong” la- 
bor reform bill could represent a decisive 
change in this country. It could reflect the 
country’s recognition of too much power for 
any one group and the people’s desire to see 
correction. 

How deeply this will impress itself upon 
the Senate conferees and the Senate itself 
remains to be seen. But the decision there 
is likely to show once more that southerners 
are sound, that they consider the stability 
of the country as a whole and that much of 
the generally adverse verdict as to the South 
by outsiders has not been a just verdict. 

The South and its people offer a nucleus 
for a return to reason in this country. It is 
notable that the leaders of labor who are 
most concerned about the action of the 
House are men who time after time have at- 
tacked the South and have joined in the cru- 
sade to change, by force, our section of the 
country. 

Perhaps not all southern Senators will vote 
for an effective labor reform bill in the Sen- 
ate. There are some whose past records 
strongly indicate they will join the northern 
and western “liberals” in the Senate to re- 
duce the House bill to one of weakness. 

We believe those southern Senators who 
would so vote are not correctly reading the 
minds of thousands in their own section of 
the country. a 

They would seem justified, as southerners, 
in joining in what could be a southern lead- 
ership of the country—and in the right di- 


‘rection. Meanwhile, they would be sup- 


porting, not opposing that which they have 


- always purported to support. 


Southern Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in concert with Republicans, 
passed the reform bill in the House, with all 
of South Carolina’s six Members voting for 
it. This was admirable, and the sample of 
steadying influence for the country. 
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Current Activities of Communist Party, 
U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
report on the Communist Party, U.S.A.: 
CURRENT ACTIVITIES OF COMMUNIST PARTY, 

U.S.A. 


The Communist Party, U.S.A. is currently 
intensifying its agitation program, designed 
to weaken America’s national security. A 
close examination of recent Communist 
moves indicates that the Party is working 
on a well-planned program. Every American 
citizen should be acquainted with these sin- 
ister moves in order to protect our demo- 
cratic freedoms. 


VISITS OF COMMUNIST LEADERS IN RUSSIA 


Since January 1959, a number of ranking 
American Communist leaders have visited 
in Russia. This is most significant since it 
enables the Soviets to personally issue in- 
structions to Communists in the United 
States. Moreover, this new development is 
reminiscent of the personal contacts be- 
tween American and Russian Communists 
in the days of the Comintern when Party 
leaders in America, such as Earl Browder and 
William Z. Foster, streamed to Moscow. This 
obviously means a much closer affiliation be- 
tween the Communist Party, US.A., and the 
Kremlin. The highest. ranking American 
Communist to visit Moscow was James Ed- 
ward Jackson, Jr., presently head of the 
Negro Affairs Committee. In fact, Jackson, 
as an Official delegate of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., addressed the 2lst Congress 
of the Soviet Union on February 2, 1959. At 
that time, he expressed fraternal greetings 
to the Soviets and stated that Communists 
in the United States found great inspira- 
tion in the Russian Party. He promised that 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., would struggle 
to help in the so-called fight for peace 
(which is Moscow’s presented propaganda 
line). Jackson was also at the Third Con- 
gress of the Polish Communist Party. This 
visit occurred after leaving Russia. The 
Worker on April 12, 1959, reported that Jack- 
son, in a speech before the Polish Party Con- 
gress, predicted that the day will come when 
the “workers” in the United States will bring 
socialism to this country. 


APTERMATH OF JACKSON’S VISIT AMONG COM- 
MUNISTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Jackson’s visit to Soviet Russia has served 
as an invigorating tonic to communism in 
the United States. Actually, Communist 
activity has been greatly stimulated with 
the party (1) consolidating its own internal 
organizational structure, and (2) increasing 
agitational activity against non-Commu- 
nists. It appears obvious that the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A., is presently implementing 
instructions received in Moscow. 

Among indications of increased Commu- 
nist activity in the United States are the 
following: 

1. Party schools: The party is conducting 
@ number of leadership schools among its 
membership. The Communists realize that 
a strong party is based on strong leadership. 
Leaders must be well versed in Marxist- 
Leninist principles. This means that they 
must be thoroughly indoctrinated in party 
history, Marxist ideology and organizational 
techniques. 
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Hyman Lumer, national education director 
of the party, has recently conducted a num- 
ber of party schools throughout the coun- 
try. For example, in June 1959, he con- 
ducted a party school in New York City; 
later that month in Detroit, and Los Angeles, 
and in July, in Seattle. Topics taught in- 
cluded, among others, class struggle, im- 
perialism, socialism, Communist Party or- 
ganizational problems and Negro questions. 
Basic Communist classics were utilized such 
as the works of Karl Marx and V. I. Lenin. 

2. Youth activities: Historically the party 
has always been interested In young people. 
The party must recruit, train, and influence 
young people in order to survive. Plans are 
underway for a Communist-sponsored youth 
conference in the fall of 1959. Likewise, the 
party is interested in starting a Communist 
youth organization for the purpose of work- 
ing among young people. 

3. Strategy in industry: The party is in- 
creasingly interested in infiltrating the Na- 
tion’s basic industries. Primary targets in- 
clude, among others, the railroad, steel and 
automobile industries. The party realizes 
that to exert influence it must have mem- 
bers in labor unions and in strategic posi- 
tions in industry. Currently national party 
headquarters is instructing local units to in- 
crease efforts to consolidate party influence 
in industry. 

As proof of the party's interest in this 
field, a number of party “commission” 
meetings have been held where specific prob- 
lems of infiltration have been discussed. 
The non-Communist industrial leader prob- 
ably does not realize how closely the party 
will study his company for the purpose of 
locating an opportunity to infiltrate. Party 
leaders are constantly alert for a chance to 
“get a job” for a Communist member in 
some strategic industry. 

Further proof of the party’s interest is the 
activity of a national labor secretary who is 
exclusively devoting his time to party 
industrial work. 

As is well-known, labor unions are a favor- 
ite target of the Communists. In the past 
the party has achieved considerable strength 
in certain unions. During the post-World 
War II years, much of this strength was lost. 
At the present time, the party is working 
strenuously to recapture positions of 
strength in the labor movement. 


4. Negro matters: Another favorite field of 
communism is the Negro. The party is al- 
Ways attempting to represent itself as the 
protector of the Negro. Today the party is 
again trumpeting its so-called interest in 
Negroes, hoping to build party strength 
among Negro groups. However, the party is 
never sincerely interested in the Negro, but 
only hoping to exploit Negroes to build Com- 
munist strength. 

5. Puture plans: At present the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A., is planning to hold an- 
other national convention, the 17th, in De- 
cember... The party organizational apparatus 
is being geared to that end. Very recently 
& national committee meeting of the Com- 
maunist Party was held which discussed, 
among other things, plans for the national 
convention. The party is proposing to pub- 
licize a draft program which will set forth 
the party’s line on current national and in- 
ternational issues. 

A national convention ts always used by 
the party as a technique to drum up enthusi- 
asm among the membership. Delegates are 
elected from various party units and they 
come to the convention to vote on party 
problems. The occasion is used to increase 
party financial contributions and propa- 
ganda, ~ 

Of course, a party. national convention is 
certainly not a true convention in the sense 
of the operation of free government. Ac- 
tually the delegates vote slavishly as the 
leaders indicate. Discussion is limited to 
minor details, for the convention will 
the program desired by the leading clique. 


, 
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In other words, the national convention is 
actually a window dressing designed to show 
the party as a democratic organization. 


INFILTRATION INTO MASS ORGANIZATIONS 


The party is increasing its tempo of infil- 
trating non-Communist mass organizations. 
The purpose in this technique is to increase 
party influence and power. 

As recently as June 1959, for example, the 
press carried dispatches concerning an indi- 
vidual by the name of Mr. Sidney T. Efross 
who had been elected as president of the 
Glen Haven Elementary School (Silver 
Spring, Md.) PTA. Efross was summoned 
before the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities to answer allegations that 
he was a former Communist member. At 
that time Efross invoked the fifth amend- 
ment 39 times and later submitted his 
resignation as president of the PTA. 

At the House committee meeting, a sworn 
statement of a former FBI informant in Ohio 
was read into the record. The informant, in 
this statement, identified Efross as an indi- 
vidual whom he had known as a Communist 
and as head of a faction of the steel cell of 
the Communist Party. 

WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


William Z. Foster is currently chairman 
emeritus of the Communist Party, U.S.A. He 
is an old-time party leader and has been a 
prominent voice in American communism 
ever since the founding of the party. 

In 1948 Foster, along with 11 other leaders 
of the Communist Party, was indicted for 
violation of the Smith Act. Foster has never 
been prosecuted because of il] health. 

Foster is now advanced in years but still 
is able, despite his claims of ill health, to 
carry On many party activities. He isa prime 
policymaker and has stood for a strong Marx- 
ist-Leninist base for the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. To show Foster’s current activity, for 
example, Political Affairs (theoretical publi- 
cation of the party) has carried feature arti- 
cles under Foster’s name in six of the seven 
issues published during 1959. If a man is 
able to write so consistently, he must not be 
in such bad health. It seems that there has 
been a miscarriage of justice in not bringing 
William Z. Foster to trial. Foster is presently 
endeavoring to secure court permission to go 
to Moscow, ostensibly for medical treatment. 


FIDEL CASTRO 


To read press comments concerning events 
in Cuba, the average American may gain the 
impression that he is witnessing a flamboyant 
circus—often with more than the traditional 
three rings. He hears about giant rallies of 
Cubans, with overtones of drama; the oust- 
ing of high officials in the Government on 
short notice; high-sounding speeches in 
which neighbors are threatened. 

In fact, the Castro regime is a circus—a 
very deadly and serious circus. It is a “cir- 
cus” in the serise that Americans have been 
greatly attracted by what is going on. It is 
a@ serious matter in that Fidel Castro may 
represent a very great danger to the security 
of the United States. From all indications, 
this young, bearded revolutionary is greatly 
influenced by communism. This means that 
America may wake up some morning and 
find the island of Cuba a Communist bastion 
on our very doorstep. 

The fact must be remembered that Castro 
gairied power, not by democratic processes, 
but by the sword—a revolutionary military 
campaign. ~ As is well known, Castro’s revolu- 


tion was based on a small but discipinned - 


minority. From a mere handful of some 12 


men, a military group sprang which led to . 


the overthrow of the legitimate government. 
The Castro government is living proof of the 
ability of a small but dedicated minority to 
overthrow tal institutions. Press 
dispatches indicate that Fidel Castro has as- 
sociated with individuals who have Com- 
munist affiliations. For example, his brother, 
Raul Castro, reportedly addressed the Com- 
munist-direeted International Conference for 


. 
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Defense of the Rights of Youths in Vienna 
in 1953. Later, he reportedly attended the 
World Festival of Youths and Students -at 
Bucharest. On his way home he visited 
other Iron Curtain countries. As a student 
in Havana he associated with Communists. 

Another associate, Ernesto “Che” Guevara, 
also reportedly is of Communist sympathies. 
He reportedly was active in the Russo-Mex- 
ican Institute of Cultural Relations and is 
believed to be the primary link between Fidel 
Castro and international communism. 

Still another associate known to be con- 
nected with Communists is Camilo Cienfue- 
gos y Gorriaran. This individual was 
arrested in January 1956 while serving as the 
director of the Havana Communist front, 
“frente popular.” 

The leftwing connections of these in- 
dividuals point out the dangers America 
faces. Likewise, the Castro regime has 
brought forth violent anti-American agita- 
tion. This country should have the very 
best of relations with our neighbors. To 
hear Fidel Castro and his henchmen criti- 
cize the United States is to realize that Cuba 
is a trouble spot which may cause America 
much grief in the future. 

Preston J. Moore, national commander of 
the American Legion, last June brought val- 
uable facts to the American people concern- 
ing Fidel Castro. He said: 

“The Communist Party, previously out- 
lawed, now enjoys Government recognition 
and encouragement. 

“The army is peppered with Communists. 
An ardent Communist commands it. An- 
other has directed the execution of more 
than 600 Batista henchmen and enemiés of 
the revolution, as the charge was sometimes 
phrased. 

“Communists and fellow travelers domi- 
nate a number of national labor unions. 
Known Communists control some of the 
largest newspapers. In the communications 
field—radio and television—and in educa- 
tion at every level, there is active Red pene- 
tration. History textbooks for use in the 
schools are to be rewritten—under the 
guidance of a commission headed by a fellow 
traveler. “ 

“This is not hearsay. It is a boiled-down, 
composite picture of the present situation 


in Cuba as reported by veteran American 


hewsmen and others on the scene.” 

Mr. Moore asked this pertinent question: 

“What would a Communist Cuba mean to 
us? It would mean, at least, a massive 
staging center in our front yard from which 
Moscow could direct economic and political 
broadsides against the Americas. It would 
place an intolerable pressure upon our mili- 
tary defenses in the Caribbean and Panama 
Canal areas. It would lead inevitably, I be- 
lieve, to the active commitment of our 
Armed Forces. 

“Pray that the power of our Government 
and of an arqused public opinion will be as- 
serted to head off these eventualities. When 
the Red Chinese threatened to take over a 
couple of islands half a world away from us, 
we stood up and were counted. We shouldn't 
need a Communist gun in our ribs to remind 
us that Cuba is less than half an hour away.” 





Branch Rickey: Key to the Success of the 
Continental League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a key 
to the success of the third major league 


























































































































































1959 


is its newly appointed president, the 
irrepressible Branch Rickey. Mr. Rickey 
with his rich background of baseball ex- 
perience and his proved ability as a pio- 
neer, provides the know-how the Con- 
tinental League needs to become a 
reality. 

Not the least of Branch Rickey’s at- 
tributes is his charm—a quality which 
was displayed very prominently to us 
during the recent hearings of the Sen- 
ate Subcommitte on Antitrust and Mon- 
opoly Legislation. The Rickey charm 
and eloquence will be important factors 
in the progress of the Continental 
League and will particularly stand in 
good stead in the new league’s dealings 
with Congress. 

These and other facets of Branch 
Rickey’s personality and career were 
dealt with in an interesting column writ- 
ten by Jimmy Powers, the outstanding 
sportswriter of the New York Daily News. 
I ask unanimous consent that this 
column be printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


[From the New York Daily News, Aug. 19, 
1959] 


THE POWERHOUSE 
(By Jimmy Powers) 


One.-of the criticisms of the Continental 
League was that it did not have experienced 
baseball men in its top echelon. This flaw 
was promptly removed yesterday by the ap- 
pointment of Branch Rickey. The man who 
brought the Negro into baseball and who 
founded baseball’s great incubating system, 
is an ideal choice as president. He knows 
how to organize, how to-direct, and how to 
deal with the backstage maneuvers so neces- 
sary to any going circuit but most vital to a 
new one. . 

With all due respect to Bill Shea, the 
original sparkplug of the new setup, Bill is 
not in the same class with baseball’s~ elder 
statesman. In his field Bill is excellent. He 
can round up the capital and smooth the way 
politically through the various city councils 
along the route. But Rickey is the man 
with the tremendous prestige needed to guide 
the Continental in what will probably be a 
long series of conferences with Commissioner 
Ford Frick, the American and National execu- 
tive committees as well as congressional 
subcommittee members. 

' ‘This last group is most important. Rickey 
with all his charm will need the power of 
Congress behind him if he is going to make 
any headway at all. And by the same token, 


if Rickey cannot pull it off, no one else on . 


the immediate horizon can. 

Anyone who has suffered any illness and is 
along in years will agree with Rickey’s philos- 
ophy that he feels he will live just as long 
active as inactive. It was this philosophy 
that prompted President Eisenhower to re- 
sume his duties in the White House and to 
continue to play his usual 18 holes of golf. 


HE’s NO OUT-OF-WORK VETERAN 


-Bill Shea is not hiring an out-of-work 
veteran standing on the sidelines hat. in 
hand. Rickey’s $50,000 a year contract at 
Pittsburgh still had 16 months to run. Al- 
though 77, Rickey could be well worth every 
penny of that and more. 

Rickey has a reputation of installing a 
system so well his successors were able to 
coast along for years under the momentum 
he set up. In 1917, when he went to the 


‘ He can charm entire boards of directors. 
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Cardinals as general manager, he and the 
mew owner, Sam Breadon, found the club 
$175,000 in debt. It was a challenge the 
bushy browed former lawyer and Chautéuqua 
temperance speaker accepted with relish. 

He was unable to compete on even terms 
with the big money clubs, so his clever mind 
devised the farm system. He developed it 
and expended it to the point where the Cards 
rosters were soon overflowing with talent. 

He not only left the Rickey stamp on 
Rickey-trained players, but on Rickey- 
trained executives as well. He gave Larry 
MacPhail his first baseball job at Columbus, 
He started Warren Giles at St. Joseph, Mo. 
Gabe Paul, George Trautman, and many, 
many others followed. 

He didn’t always have a favorable press, 
but this did not deter him. He came up 
with a National League championship and 
‘won the World Series in 1926 and from that 
point on his record was one of new challenges 
and new successes. 

Until he left the Cardinals in 1942 the 
team finished out of the first division only 
three times. They collected five more pen- 
nants and won three of the next 4 years after 
he left. 

This last is highly significant. When he 
left St. Louis the momentum was so great 
and the organizational work so sound the 
team won without him. When he left the 
Dodgers the momentum was equally as great 
and the key farm figures were so shrewdly 
stationed that the Dodgers won without him. 

If he can organize the Continental League 
and can install league supervisory personnel 
of his training and choosing then the old 
gentleman can bow out in a few years secure 
in the knowledge that the new organization 
can stand on its own feet and weather any 
storm. 

Rickey always has-an eye out for emer- 
gencies. He knows how to take appropriate 
steps. He came to Brooklyn during World 
War II and immediately began signing bright 
young men to contracts before they entered 
the service. When the war was over he had 
an ample supply of talent. These green 
youngsters, mixed with a sprinkling of vet- 
erans, were good enough to give the Dodgers 
their second penant in 27 years in 1947. 


RICKEY STARTED DODGER SUCCESS 


The Dodgers finished no worse than third 
until Rickey left in 4950. The Dodgers have 
been a threat ever since and most sideliners 
agree Rickey put the organization on its feet 
and is deserving of some credit for its sub- 
sequent success. 

Rickey sold his Brooklyn stock for $1,025,- 
000 and signed a 5-year contract with the 
Pirates at $100,000 a year. He spent $496,000 
for talent in his first year, but the Pirates did 
not immediately improve. Rickey quit as 
general manager and at the end of his 5- 
year contract took a reduced salary as chair- 
man of the board. ~ 

Rickey still may be vindicated. The Pirates 
finished second last year. They are in the 
first division this year. 

Rickey may be persuasive enough to in- 
duce certain National League owners to co- 
operate with him in noncompetitive areas. 
He 
has demonstrated great success specializing 
in raising underdogs into challenging posi- 
tions, - He is too big to be snubbed by Frick, 
the National League or the American League. 
They wouldn’t dare. He knows where too 
many bodies are buried. 

This Continental League may be right 


‘down his alley. If anyone is going to put it 


across, it has to be a man with Rickey’s abil- 
ity to con the help, con the boss who writes 
the checks, and con the customers who turn 
out to see the new show. 
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Operation Bootstrap—Reservation Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Rrec- 
orD an editorial] from the August 10, 
1959, issue of the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News, which strongly supports the plan 
for Indian self-help which I have copied 
from Operation Bootstrap in Puerto 
Rico... The editorial is as follows: 


OPERATION BooTSTRAP FoR INDIANS 


The Government of the United States has 
spent $180 million on Indian welfare pro- 
grams during the 1959 fiscal year and this 
amount is expected to increase rapidly in 
future years. Yet, some 535,000 Indians re- 
main our “poor country cousins,” living on 
remote agriculturally-based reservations, vir- 
tually untouched by our vast industrial 
economy. 

The time has come to do something about 
industrializing and diversifying the Indian 
economy—if these, our original Americans, 
can be said to have any economy. Many of 
them are permanently on relief, because so 
few jobs are available’ to them. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of our reservation Indians 
have little or no job opportunities. 

Representative E. Y. Berry (Republican 
of South Dakota), whose home is on the 
Standing Rock Sioux Reservation, the old 
stamping grounds of Sitting Bull, has been 
living with this problem for upward of 10 
years. He has come up with a plan which 
seems to us a logical and practical solution. 
The South Dakotan proposes a program that 
would put the Indian in business, a setup 
something after the order of Puerto Rico’s 
Operation Bootstrap. 

Puerto Rico launched Operation Bootstrap 
in 1946, a facility under which the Com- 
monwealth government offered long-term 
tax exemptions and long-term sales or leases 
on industrial plants to bring new industries 
to the island. Some 600 new industries have 
located in Puerto Rico under its now-famous 
bootstrap program. Now, instead of being 
“the poorhouse of the Caribbean,” Puerto 
Rico has the second highest standard of liv- 
ing in Latin America. The island has risen 
from a burden on the US. Treasury to sixth 
Place as a major customer for American 
goods. 

It is reasonably certain that Operation 
Bootstrap could be fashioned to meet the 
needs of the American Indian. After talks 
with Puerto Rico’s Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin, 
Representative Berry introduced a bill in 
the House, which would authorize the tribes 
to sell or lease property for industrial plants 
on a long-term basis. Of course all this 
would be subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Any industries mov- 
ing in on Indian lands would receive com- 
plete exemption from Federal, State, and 
local taxes for 10 years. 

If the setup appears a bit impractical, it 
should be remembered that Puerto Rico has 
proved to the world that such an industrial- 
ization can be made to work. No question 
about it, most Indians on a reservation, espe- 
cially the young folk who have had the ad- 
vantage of the new schooling opportunities, 
would gladly swap a Government dole for a 
weekly paycheck. 

The splended thing about the Berry In- 
dian program is that it requires nary a dol- 
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lar of the taxpayers’ money. If it can change 
the status of our Indian citizens from de- 
pendents on the Federal Treasury, to self- 
supporting producers, as it did the Puerto 
Ricans, it should be given prompt and pre- 
ferred consideration by the Congress. 





World Challenge to American Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, we know 
that Medico—Medical International Co- 
operation—was organized by American 
physicians for the fundamental pur- 
poses of voluntarily giving their pro- 
fessional services on the most basic 
physician-to-patient level to peoples of 
the world in need of these services. Asa 
division of the International Rescue 
Committee, Medico offers to other peo- 
ples the great strength of this Nation; not 
only in medical knowledge, skill, and 
materials, but in the humanitarian in- 
stincts, the generosity, and the compas- 
sion of our people. 

Dr. Peter D. Comanduras, the distin- 
guished Secretary-General of Medico, 
recently composed an editorial for the 
July 1959 edition of Medical Annals of 
the District of Columbia. Speaking 
from the background of his experiences 
with Medico, Dr. Comanduras in this 
editorial concisely and clearly spells out 
“The World Challenge to American 
Medicine.” 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Comanduras’ article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE WORLD CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN 
MEDICINE 
(By Peter D. Comanduras) 

Alfred North Whitehead, the late mathe- 
matician-philosopher, said at one time, “No 
period of history has ever been great or can 
ever be that does not act on some sort of 
high idealistic motives. Idealism in our time 
has been set aside and we are paying the 
penalty for it.” 

An opportunity and a challenge are being 
presented to the American medical profes- 
sion today to espouse idealistic and human- 
itarian motives, worldwide in extent, and 
universal in their implications. This oppor- 
tunity is offered by the organization known 
as MEDICO, or Medical International Coop- 
eration. MEDICO was organized a little over 
a@ year ago, on February 4, 1958, as a division 
of the International Rescue Committee. A 
national group of American physicians, de- 
voted to international good will, and acutely 
conscious of the appalling discrepancy be- 
tween medical care and practice in this coun- 
try and the distressing medical conditions 
prevalent in the rest of the world, especially 
in the newly developing countries of Asia 
and Africa, decided to go into effective ac- 
tion. 

One of the compelling reasons for initiat- 
ing MEDICO was based on the shocking ap- 
preciation of the fact that one-half‘of the 
world—over 1 billion people—from the mo- 
ment they are born until they die have no 
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access to medical care at all. There are areas 
in the world where the physician-population 
ratio runs from 1:20,000 to 1:200,000 and 
over. (The physician-population ratio in 
the United States is 1:700.) More than 
three-fourths of the people of the world, 
with the exception of Western Europe, the 
North American Continent, and Australia, 
are born in poverty and misery, eke out an 
existence during the greater part of their 
lifetime in semistarvation and semipollution, 
and, if not crippled, blinded, or deformed 
during infancy and adolescence by diseases 
long since preventable, die prematurely from 
illnesses which are curable in other more 
fortunate parts of the world. Epidemics of 
smallpox, diphtheria, cholera, and typhoid 
fever, which are practically never seen in 
this country, rage sporadically and exten- 
sively in the villages and cities of Asia and 
Africa, taking an awesome toll of human 
life. From the Mediterranean to the Pa- 
cific, across the entire land mass of Asia, 
tuberculosis is the No. 1 health problem in 
every country. 

These constitute only a partial segment of 
some of the medical facts of 20th century 
life in the larger and more populous sec- 
tions of the world. They cannot be easily 
dismissed or quietly deplored. They must 
be met realistically and pragmatically. The 
privileges of freedom and democracy cannot 
remain viable in an atmosphere of poverty, 
illiteracy, and consuming and persistent dis- 
ease. The vast and wide chasm that sepa- 
rates the daily life of the American people 
from the despicable existence that consti- 
tutes the burden of the individual in more 
than three-fourths of the globe is a dire and 
dangerous situation that has not been sym- 
pathetically acknowledged or properly un- 
derstood and footed by the great majority 
of the American people. There is not suf- 
ficient awareness that in the 20th century 
when we boast of our scientific advances, 
the largest element of humanity on this 
planet does not enjoy the minimum needs 
of basic subsistence. This is the medical and 
humanitarian challenge which presents it- 
self to the American medical world today, 
and which MEDICO accepted 1 year ago 
when it was founded. 

A part of this challenge has been met by 
international medical organizations such as 
WHO, ICA, and some private foundations. 
However, the- main emphasis of all these 
existing medical organizations, with the ex- 
ception of the religious missionary groups, 
has been along the line of public health, 
preventive medicine, and medical education. 
Until MEDICO came along, there had been 
no existing interriational medical machinery 
to utilize the services and talets of prac- 
ticing physicians and private specialists in 
the United States. Here was a large, im- 
pressive pool of close to 200,000 physicians 
lying fallow while the world fairly shrieked 
its demands for more doctors for its unfor- 
tunate and sick millions. It is difficult to 
imagine and impossible to believe that Amer- 
ican private medicine possesses little or no 
social conscience, no evidence of altruism, 
no humanitarian tendencies, and no regard 
for the medical problems in more than three- 
fourths of the world. 

In MEDICO a means now exists which 
provides opportunities for the expression of 
these beneficent human qualities. MEDICO 
is acutely aware of the obvious fact—that 
the world has shrunk too much in the mod- 
ern jet age to allow Americans to live “in an 
isolated mansion in the midst of world 
slums.” MEDICO is fully cognizant that 
medicine has become a powerful instrument 
for international friendship. With medicine 
Wwe can project our humanitarian impulses 
across national boundaries in a way often 
unrealizable by the desperately needed but 
frequently impersonal Government aid pro- 
grams. The rising expectations of the peo- 
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ples of Asia and Africa for a better and a 
longer life have become the most dynamic 
human force in the world today. We can 
ignore this universal demand for freedom 
from disease, privation, and suffering only 
at the peril of our humanity, and our na- 
tional existence. F 

The hand of the healer from time im- 
memorial has inevitably formed firm and 
lasting bonds of friendship and affection 
between men. These emotional, intimate 
bonds between man and man are needed 
today more than ever. The men of medicine, 
in the spirit of Schweitzer, through the di- 
rect efforts of MEDICO, are extending their 
hands to peoples all over the world, offer- 
ing no erudite philosophies, no shining 
utopias, no ultimate panaceas, and no ece- 
nomic supremacy. The men of medicine 
extend their hands hoping that the gesture 
will be accepted by the peoples of the world 
in kindness and in amity, in mutual respect, 
tolerance and understanding. In the 
achievement of these goals, the hopes for 
world unity dnd world peace will be inevita- 
bly advanced. 





Buffalo Heroes Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the city of Buffalo was honored in hav- 
ing a heavy cruiser, the U.S.S. Macon, 
visit its port. The Macon is the flagship 
of the Operation Inland Seas fleet of 
the Navy, and one of the first great ships 
to transit fresh waters. 

An impressive ceremony was held 
aboard the Macon to honor two Buffalo 
heroes. One was Adam Plewacki, the 
first Buffalo soldier to fall in World War 
I, and the other was Raymond Pawlow- 
ski, a Buffalo sailor who died aboard the 
U.S.S. Arizona, along with 1,100 other 
crewmen of the battleship when the Japs 
unleashed their attack against 88 ships 
at anchor in Pearl Harbor on December 
7, 1941. 

Invited aboard the Macon to pay re- 
spects to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Pawlow- 
ski, parents of Raymond, was a delega- 
tion from the Adam Plewacki American 
Legion Post 799, named after the World 
War I hero, which included Post Com- 
mander Robert Gredzicki and Past 
Commanders Walter Sokolowski, Mat- 
thew Stukowski, and Leonard Jas- 
kowiak. 

Others attending the ceremony were 
Henry Polanski, Sons of Legion chair- 
man; Raymond Bazamowski, Erie Coun- 
ty American Legion finance officer; Eu- 
gene Kayne, past 8th district Legion 
commander; Mrs. Helen Bojanowski, 
post auxiliary president; Under Sheriff 
B. John Tutuska; and Representative 
TuHappEvs J. Dutsk1 of the 41st District. 
The new generation was represented by 
a@ group of 25 young men.enrolled in the 
Sons of Legion. 

On behalf of the Secretary of the 
Navy, Capt. J. C. Wylie, commanding 
officer of the Macon, presented to the 
parents of Raymond Pawlowski a flag 
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which had been flown over the sunken 
Arizona. Flags fly from the devastated 
battleship’s superstructure which rises 
from the wreckage. A Marine guard 
saluted the flag presentation ceremony. 
Young Plewacki, buried in the Ameri- 
can Cemetery at St. Mihiel, was killed in 
action near St. Mihiel April 3, 1918, 
shortly after he had received the Croix 
de-Guerre from the French Government, 
He had lived at 753 Best Street and was 
among the first in the city to enlist. 





Oregon: The Permanent Memorial to 
Gen. Joseph Lane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
this session of Congress, while Oregon is 
still celebrating its 100 years of state- 
hood, it seems to me an especially fitting 
time to call to attention the accomplish- 
ments of Gen. Joseph Lane, whose color- 
ful military career and leading role in 
the fight for statehood for Oregon, fol- 
lowed by many years of statesmanlike 
leadership in the political life of the 
young State, qualify him for an hon- 
ored niche in the history of Oregon and 
of the Nation. 

An outstanding and respected mem- 
ber of the Legislature of Indiana for 24 
years, Lane gave up the security of his 
position to enlist in the Army, at the 
age of 45, as a private. Two years later, 
as a general, he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Polk as Territorial Governor of the 
vast Oregon territory, and from that time 
until his death more than 30 years later, 
he unfailingly served the interests of his 
adopted home. 

In the selfiess efforts of the many who 
have worked for statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii during the past years, we 
have a reflection of the task which con- 
fronted Joe Lane 100 years ago, and in 
their success, we see more clearly the 
achievement of Joseph Lane, who gave 
himself completely, first as Territorial 
Governor and later as Territorial Dele- 
gate in Congress, to that objective. For 
this service to his State, he was rewarded 
with election as one of Oregon’s first Sen- 
ators; for his service to his country, he 
was given the Vice Presidential slot on 
the Democratic ticket which opposed 
Lincoln in the crucial election of 1860. 

Concrete memorials to this man are 
few: ‘There is a county in the State of 
Oregon today called Lane, in memory of 
‘and honor to him; his tomb, in Rose- 
burg, Oreg., has been restored by a his- 
torical organization, the Descendants of 
Gen. Joe Lane. Yet a single grand 
unique symbol of his life and achieve- 
ments stands as a kind of monument to 
him—the State of Oregon. The people 
of Oregon pay special tribute this year 
to General Lane and those like him, who 
laid the foundations upon which we afe 
building our State. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Rrecorp a biographical sketch of Gen. 
Joseph Lane, prepared by Mrs. Marjorie 
Lane Shantz of Wenatchee, Wash., a 
great-granddaughter of Joseph Lane, 
and secretary of the Descendants of Gen. 
Joe Lane. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

GEN. JOSEPH LANE 
(By Marjorie Lane Shantz) 
I 


Joseph Lane was born in Buncombe 
County, N.C., in 1801. When he was 4 years 
of age, his family moved to Kentucky and 
located near Henderson on the Ohio River. 
At 17 years of age, he moved near to Evans- 
ville, Ind., where he worked for various 
people in stores, etc., and he was very soon 
elected to the Indiana Legislature. For the 
next 24 years, he represented his district 
in the Indiana Legislature, and became a 
very prominent and influential member of 
the same. 

In 1846, when war was declared with 
Mexico, he volunteered as a private, and was 
almost immediately appointed colonel of 
the Indiana 2d volunteer regiment by the 
Governor of Indiana. His regiment was 
moved to Texas, and placed in Gen. Zachary 
Taylor’s army. He fought in the battle of 
Buena Vista with great distinction, and was 
badly wounded in the right arm. Because 
of his ability and bravery, he was commis- 
sioned by President Polk a brigadier gen- 


eral. He also engaged in several other 
battles, participating in the capture of 
Monterey. 


The strategy of the Mexican War changed, 
and Vera Cruz was picked as the point of 
landing in order for the American troops to 
capture Mexico City. General Scott landed 
and set out for Mexico City. President Polk, 
in order to reinforce Scott, ordered General 
Lane’s brigade to Vera Cruz, and in spite of 
every effort being made to keep General Lane 
from moving from the mouth of the Rio 
Grande to Vera Cruz, General Lane, on 
his own initiative commandeered some boats 
and sailed to Vera Cruz with his brigade. 
In Vera Cruz, he plunged immediately into 
the interior of Mexico to help relieve sev- 
eral groups of American soldiers that were 
surrounded by guerrillas, and even General 
Scott and his army were having trouble. 
General Lane, through his ability and the 
courage and splendid bravery of his troops, 
fought many battles throughout central 
Mexico, winning them all, and clearing the 
country of practically every guerrilla band. 
He was highly commended by General Scott, 
and was brevetted major general. Due to 
his wonderful campaign in central Mexico, 
he was referred to as the “Marion of the 
Mexican War.” In his brigade he had In- 
diana troops, Ohio troops, Texas troops, and 
a few regiments of Regular Army personnel, 
After the war was over, he was given a 
tremendous welcome throughout Texas, and 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, he was proclaimed the 
outstanding general of the war, and a tre- 
mendous reception was held in his honor. 
Indianapolis and various other Indiana 
towns vied with each other in entertaining 
and honoring him. 


m 


During this time, President Polk was able 
to come to an agreement on the boundary 
line between England and the United States 
as to the disputed Territory in the Northwest 
known as.the Oregon Country. As soon as 
this was completed, the United States ac- 
quired by this treaty all of the territory from 
the California line to the present Canadian 
line, and from the crest of the Rocky Moun- 
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tains to the Pacific Ocean. This was known 
and labeled the Oregon Territory. It in- 
cluded all of the States of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho, some of Wyoming and some 
of western Montana, President Polk was 
very anxious to have the Oregon Territory 
set up and operating during his term of of- 
fice and he immediately picked General Lane 
as the Territorial Governor of this Oregon 
Territory, and he was notified in August of 
1848 of his appointment by Joseph Meek, 
who had been sent by President Polk to tell 
him and give him his commission. They 
left Evansville, Ind., as soon as possible, went 
by boat to St. Louis, where General Lane 
and Joe Meek were met by Joe Lane’s oldest 
son Nathanial, who joined the party, and 
they proceeded to Independence, Mo. At In- 
dependence, he contacted the commander of 
the Army post, and requested an escort, to 
make the trip to Oregon Territory. The com- 
mander informed them that due to the com- 
ing winter, they could not move out any 
troops until the next spring. Generai Lane 
then, using his rank as general, secured 25 
mounted cavalry soldiers as an escort, and 
immediately set out for Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Upon this journey it was learned that gold 
had been discovered in California, and upon 
their arrival in Santa Fe this was confirmed, 
and after they had left there on the way to 
San Francisco, many of the men deserted in 
order to get to the gold fields. Regardless of 
the loss of men, they made the trip and 
finally arrived in San Francisco with seven 
men. General Lane was able to secure a 
boat sailing for Astoria at the mouth of the 
Columbia River. The party now consisted of 
three men, General Lane, Marshal Joe Meek, 
and Lieutenant Hawkins, U.S. Army. Upon 
their arrival at Astoria, they secured canoes 
to take them to the mouth of the Willamette 
River, and thence to Oregon City, which was 
to be the seat of government. During this 
trip, General Lane personally took his turn 
at pulling on the oars. They arrived there 
March 2, and immediately General Lane is- 
sued a proclamation and set up the Terri- 
torial government in Oregon, thus accom- 
plishing President Polk’s desire of having 
Oregon Territory legally set up during his 


- administration. 


President Taylor, who was a Whig, suc- 
ceeded President Polk, a Democrat, and im- 
mediately, b@wause of his jealousy and 
dislike of General Lane, looked around for 
another man as Territorial Governor. It 
was first offered to Abraham Lincoln, but 
he rejected it, and it was then offered to 
another man who started out on the journey 
but failed to complete the trip, and finally 
a Mr. Gaines was appointed, but, due to the 
delays and the long overland trip, Governor 
Lane was not relieved until August 1850. 
General Lane was then elected as Territorial 
Delegate to the U.S. Congress. During the 
time he was Governor he was also the In- 
dian agent and was in charge of the armed 
troops in the Oregon Territory. He was in- 
strumental in bringing to trial the Cayuse 
Indians who were accused and hanged for 
the’ massacre. of Marcus Whitman, his wife, 
and many others. In addition to handling 
the Whitman massacre, he engaged in many 
Indian fights, and was very successful in 
making treaties. He became known through- 
out the Territory as a friend of the Indians. 

Upon the election of President Pierce, 
General Lane was reappointed Territorial 
Governor. However, at this time he was 
deeply interested in securing statehood for 
the Territory of Oregon. So he resigned as 
Governor and recommended his friend Curry 
for that position, which President Pierce 
agreed to, and Lane ran for Territorial Dele- 
gate to Congress. He was elected and went 
again to Washington, D.C. There was 4 
move on foot to divide the Oregon Territory 
along the line of the Columbia River from 
the Pacific Ocean, and the Territory of Wash- 
ington took over the northern part of the 
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original Oregon Territory. General Lane 
was instrumental in having President Pierce 
appoint his very good friend, Isaac Stevens, 
as the first Territorial Governor of the Wash- 
ington Territory. General Lane and Gover- 
nor Stevens were both Democrats and very 
close friends. During his time as Territorial 
Delegate he was instrumental in putting 
through claims for the soldiers and settlers 
who had suffered at the hands of the In- 
dians, as well as to protect, at the same time, 
the rights of the Indians in the two Terri- 
tories. 
IT 


Upon the election of James Buchanan in 
1856, who was one of General Lane’s ad- 
mirers and supporters, he immediately com- 
menced using every possible connection and 
friendship to secure statehood for Oregon. 
Through his efforts, in 1858, the Senate ap- 
proved statehood, but the House adjourned 
before the bill could be acted upon. How- 
ever, immediately upon Congress’ meeting 
in January 1859 General Lane again pushed 
with all his influence for statehood for Ore- 
gon and was successful in getting the Con- 
gress to accept Oregon as a State, and Pres- 
ident Buchanan made it official on February 
14, 1859. General Lane then returned to 
Oregon and was elected one of the first Sen- 
ators from the State of Oregon. Two Sena- 
tors were elected, one for 6 months and the 
other for 2 years. General Lane secured 
the 2-year election. 

In the presidential campaign of 1860, the 
Democratic Party was faced with one of the 
greatest splits that had ever occurred in 
American history. The northern Democrats, 
headed by Stephen Douglas of Illinois, were 
believers in compromise and concession to 
the fanatical demands of the abolitionists. 
The so-called border States believed in any 
compromise between the slave States and 
the free States, and was headed by Bell. 
But the southern Democrats, composed of 
the outstanding leaders of the Democratic 
Party, stood on the Constitution of the 
United States, and the rulings of the Su- 
preme Court, which especially in the Dred- 
Scott decision décided that property, whether 
it be money, material, or slaves, was entitled 
to full protection in any part of the United 
States or its Territories, which was what the 
Constitution granted. This latter group 
picked upon Vice President J@hn C, Brecken- 
ridge of Kentucky as ‘their candidate for 
President, and Gen. Joe Lane as their Vice 
Presidential candidate. During this conven- 
tion of the Democratic Party in 1860, Gover- 
nor Stevens of Washington Territory acted 
as chairman and worked with General Lane 
in efforts to unite the party. General Lane 
was picked for this important nomination 
because of his strong stand for thle Constitu- 
tion, and the rights of the various States and 

, the people of those States, as granted espe- 
cially in amendments 9 and 10; which was, 
and is, and should always be fully protected. 

Due to the thre-way split in the Demo- 
cratic Party in the 1860 election, Abraham 
Lincoln, although a minority candidate in 
the number of votes cast, was elected. Gen. 
Joe Lane accepted this defeat, and on March 
2, 1861, made a masterful explanation on his 
stand at those troublesome and critical times 
in his final speech in the Senate of the United 
States as the Senator from the State of 
Oregon. 

Iv 

He then returned to Oregon where he re- 
tired, and being 60 years of age, and his 
right arm because of wounds practically use- 
less, he did not participate in the War Be- 
tween the States. He was offered a brigade 
in the southern army, and of course still re- 
tained his commission as general in the 
Union Army. In addition to his age and 
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his disabled right arm, he could not, and 
would not, fire upon his relatives and close 
friends that were in the southern army, and 
he would not fire upon the fiag of the United 
States after he had fought so gallantly and 
heroically for it throughout his active life. 
He passed away in 1881, at the age of. 80 
years. His tomb is located in Roseburg, 
Oreg., and has been restored by the organiza- 
tion known as the Descendants of Gen. Joe 
Lane. 





/Khrushchev’s Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, Khru- 
shchev’s impending visit to this country 
is rightly viewed with deep concern by 
many thinking Americans. 

On August 13, in a notable speech in 
the Senate, the junior Senator from 
Connecticut gave forceful expression to 
this concern. 

A former. member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House, Senator 
Dopp is recognized as an outstanding au- 
thority in this field, and his views must 
be given serious consideration. 

Since Senator Dopp’s speech was not 
widely covered by the press, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing report as it appears in the August 
24 issue of Time magazine. I commend 
this to the attention of those Members 
who may not have read the speech in 
full: 


FOREIGN RELATIONS—-MINORITY VIEW 


For all the general cheering that greeted 
its announcement, the US. visit of Nikita 
Khrushchey is packed with political dyna- 
mite. Republican Presidential hopeful 
Ricuarp Nixon, for example, is certain to 
be blamed if the Khrushchev trip turns 
diplomatically sour—even though it was 
arranged by President Eisenhower with little 
or no real reference to NIxon’s presence in 
Russia. No one recognizes Nrxon’s problem 
more than New York’s Governor, Nelson 
Rockefeller, who has himself said noncom- 
mittally: “We want to contribute to an eas- 
ing of tensions, but we want it known we are 
not letting our guard down.” On that plat- 
form, “Rocky” is in a position to jump either 
way, depending on how the Khrushchev visit 
turns out. 

Many another U.S. politician has followed 
“Rocky's” example, either remaining quiet or 
simply making meaningless noises. But last 
week Connecticut’s able freshman democratic 
Senator THomas Dopp delivered the most 
forecful expression so far of the opposition 
to a Khrushchey visit. Dopp’s speech was 
made to a near-empty Senate and went vir- 
tually unreported by the press—but if the 
Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchange does turn 
out badly, then Dopp’s words could become 
the battle try in one of the decade’s hottest 
political controversies. 

“What,” asked Connecticut’s Dopp, “would 
the Senate and the country have thought if 
in 1939 President Roosevelt had invited 
Adolf Hitler to a barnstorming tour of the 
United States, fresh from conquest of 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Poland and in 
the midst of his extermination of nfillions 
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of Jews?” Extending the comparison, Dopp 
said: “Khrushchev rose to Communist prom- 
inence as the hangman of the Ukraine. He 
has maintained himself in power as the 
butcher of Budapest.” 

HOPE OF LIBERTY 


Dopp’s strongest point was that the very 
fact of the visit would enhance Khru- 
shchev’s prestige and position at home and 
in the Soviet satellites—even while weaken- 
ing the Western alliance. Said Dopp: “We 
can be certain that the satellite peoples, who 
still cling to the hope of liberty, will be 
flooded with photographs of Khrushchev 
being wined and dined, flattered and ap- 
plauded by the leaders and people of our 
country.. Khrushchev’s visit will be inter- 
preted as a reflection of American accept- 
ance of permanent Soviet domination of 
their lands.” 

In the free world, said Dopp, the U.S. de- 
cision to opt for Big: Two talks might seem 
like appeasement, might have a divisive ef- 
fect upon USS. allies fearful of secret deals. 
US. allies under the guns of communism in 
West Berlin, Formosa, South Korea would 
interpret Khrushchev in the United States as 
a softening of our determination to resist. 
Said Dopp: “Those who have been soft on 
communism will grow softer. Those who are 
unconcerned about the Communist menace 
will become more indifferent. Those who 
have been sounding the alarms will find 
their difficulties multiplied.” 


TRUE PEACE 


Democrat Dopp offered specific recom- 
mendations for “salvaging something from 
this debacle in the hope of limiting the 
harm wherever possible.” Among them: the 
President should (1) mince no words with 
Khrushchev on the issue of Europe’s cap- 
tive nations; (2) insist that Khrushchev 
withdraw his 1958 ultimatum on Berlin 
before engaging in further negotiations on 
Germany; (3) declare null and void all the 
concessions the United States tentatively 
offered to the Russians at the Geneva Con- 
ference, e.g., decreasing Western propaganda 
activities; (4) emphasize to Khrushchey un- 
mistakably the absolute U.S. determination 
to defend West Berlin. 

In broader terms, Dopp had definite no- 
tions about how the U.S. people should 
greet Khrushchev, “I hope,” he said, “that 
during Khrushchev’s visit we shall hear 
church bells in the land, tolling their re- 
membrance for the murdered millions be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. I hope there will be 
public observances of prayer. I hope there 
will be peaceful demonstrations of our dedi- 
cation to that true peace which can only be 
achieved by spreading freedom and justice 
throughout the earth. Let there be no 
cheers for the Red dictator, no crowds as- 
sembled to greet him, no flattery or flowers, 
Let our people be civil but silent.” 





Housing and Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed. in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial, 
published in the August 18 issue of the 
Concord. Daily Monitor, Concord, N.H., 
entitled “Housing and Youth.” - 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hovsine AND YOUTH 


In two votes last week Senators BrincEs 
and CoTTon not only upheld the President 
but again demonstrated economy is some- 
thing more than the subject for a political 
oration. 

Both Senators upheld Eisenhower’s veto 
of the housing bill. Both opposed estab- 
lishment of a Youth Corps, reminiscent of 
the old Civilian Conservation Corps of de- 
pression days and dedicated to much the 
same purpose. 

It was almost a foregone conclusion the 
Senate would not override the housing bill 
veto. The Democratic leadership has gained 
nothing from forcing the issue to a vote. It 
has added to the President’s unbroken record 
of never having his veto overridden during 
the six and a half years in office. 

Eisenhower has made clear he is open to 
compromise on a housing measure and Con- 
gress has an opportunity to write a passable 
program that will aid many large cities. 

It is in spending that the principal dif- 
ferences lie. It can be argued that a college 
building plan included in the vetoed bill 
more properly comes under grants to educa- 
tion, and that more study is needed on pro- 
posals to house elderly persons. 

The Senate by a vote of 47 to 45 passed 
the Youth Corps bill. The basic idea is de- 
velopment and conservation of the country’s 
natural resources and upkeep of recreational 
facilities and wildlife refugees in public 
parks. 

Supporters claimed the proposal is an in- 
vestment in conservation of youth. They 
said it would provide useful work for young- 
sters between 16 and 21 and reduce juvenile 
delinquency. 

Opponents claimed the Youth Corps is an 
expensive boondoggle and a depression pro- 
gram in an era of prosperity. They are 
skeptical of its value and how attractive it 
will be to those it is designed to help. 

Beginning with 50,000 young men and 
women at an estimated cost of $125 million 
for the first year, participating States would 
be required to match Federal expenditures. 

The bill now goes to the House, where its 
approval is seen as unlikely. In any event, 
it is probable that if it is passed the Presi- 
dent will veto it. 

Making jobs available to youngsters is 
something that appeals to politicians. How- 
ever, it is questionable in these times if this 
should be the concern of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 





Interest Cost of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Paul Peters, for 40 years a collector of 
statistics and one who can put them to- 
gether so they are understandable to the 
average man, has collected some inter- 
esting data on the cost of foreign aid 
other than the direct appropriations. 

Here is a table worthy of study to 
those who care to understand this ter- 
rific burden of foreign aid: 
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Analysis of cumulative and current interest cost of moneys borrowed by the Federal Treaaury 
to finance foreign aid programs, fiscal 1941 through fiscal 1959 


Ce a ae 




















Fiscal year Net foreign aid | Interest First year cost Cumulative Cumulative 

in dollars rate yearly cost interest 
$545, 418, 062 $0. 02518 SU I aie we nvnent $13, 733, 626 
7, 745, 797, O11 . 02285 165, 993, 461 $179, 727, 087 193, 460, 713 
11, 603, 826, 483 . 01979 229, 639, 726 409, 366, 813 602, 827, 526 
19, 753, 800, 439 . 01920 381, 050, 810 790, 417, 623 1, 303, 245, 152 
17, 803, 448, 810 . 01936 344, 674, 768 1, 135, 092, 391 2, 528, 337, 543 
5, 763, 513, 843 . 01996 115, 039, 736 1, 250, 132, 127 3, 778, 469, 670 
6, 734, 885, 336 . 02107 141, 904, 034 1, 392, 036, 161 5, 170, 505, 831 
EG io. niet enintniien baa 5, 715, 000, 000 . 02182 124, 701, 300 1, 516, 737, 461 6, 687, 243, 292 
DORR ais: Hie condétababiracbuts 6, 543, 029, 206 . 02236 146, 302, 133 1, 663, 039, 594 8, 350, 282, 886 
POU ad “nae Secicictmcbhanetoos 5, 842, 592, 000 . 02200 128, 537, 024 1, 791, 576, 618 10, 141, 859, 504 
BED ve nctiagudtieenidueaces 6, 263, 188, 000 . 02270 144, 444, 367 1, 936, 020, 985 12, 077, 880, 489 
RR, wks. ob-elnndibeegtanoasee- 4, 595, 477, 000 . 02329 107, 028, 659 2, 043, 049, 644 14, 120, 938, 133 
WE & od socanebatabatibosceda 6, 336, 000, 000 . 02438 144, 471, 680 2, 197, 521, 324 16, 318, 459, 457 
BIE sanninspcuahdasbereoy 4, 855, 495, 000 . 02380 115, 560, 781 2, 313, 082, 009 18, 631, 541, 466 
RO i dlii. indovieeetedeln vin 4, 219, 351, 000 . 02351 99, 196, 942 2, 412, 278, 951 21, 043, 820, 417 
in ttidntiinmvtnitingiowe< 4, 648, 000, 000 . 02576 119, 732, 480 2, 532, 011, 199 23, 575, 831, 616 
SET. duvtindbavkinddniean ena 3, 908, 000, 000 . 02730 106, 688, 400 2, 638, 699, 599 26, 214, 531, 215 
PS cent hb tide dann 4, 661, 000, 000 . 02638 122, 956, 180 2, 761, 656, 180 28, 976, 187, 395 
TODS cn dicacsatecedinn- 4, 088, 623, 836 . 02867 117, 224, 850 2, 878, 904, 279 31, 855, 091, 674 
Sources: Computed annual interest rate from annual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury. Net foreign aid 
from reports on Foreign Transactions of the United States compiled by the Office of Clearing Information in the 


Department of Commerce. 


NOTES 
For the fiscal years 1941 through 1945 the foreign aid includes lend-lease after deducting reciprocal credits for reverse 


Jend-lease and dollar returns. 


For the postwar period 1946 through fiscal 1959 the net grants and credits extended under the so-called Marshall 


plan and other relief measures approved by the Congress. 


Since in most of the wartime and postwar years the surpluses were not sufficient to pay the interest on the public 
debt and also furnish the dollars for the foreign-aid programs, in most years the Treasury had to borrow the money 
to meet. the cumulative interest costs of over $31,800,000,000. 

With a deficit in fiscal 1960 probable the annual interest burden on the American taxpayers due to the foreign-aid 

rams will a $3,000,000,000 which will be a continuing burden until the Treasury is able to retire a portion 
t. 


of the public de 


In short the foreign aid programs cost $3,000,000,000 in interest on top of the appropriated funds. 





Grain Terminal Association Daily Radio 
Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion Daily Radio Roundup of Friday, 
August 14, 1959. 


There being no objection, the daily 
radio roundup was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

GTA Daty Rapio Rounpvur or Avcust 14, 1959 

What’s the best fed country in the world? 
Got any idea? No, it’s not the United States. 
And it’s not Canada, although the farmers 
in those two countries grow more food than 
farmers in most other lands. 

The nation where the people eat the most, 
believe it or not, is Ireland. That's accord- 

ing to a report by the Foreign Agriculture 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Right after Ireland came Denmark, 
New Zealand, Switzerland, and Australia. 
You’re down in lith and 12th places before 
you run into the United States and Canada, 
respectively. 

So the Irish eat the most, measured in 
calories, although not necessarily the best. 
You all know what’s been happening in the 
United States as more and more people be- 
gin fighting the battle of the bulge. They 
shy away from fat meat and potatoes, ple 
and pastries. They eat more fruits aud vege- 
tables. And they can take their pick  be- 
cause probably no country in the world has 
farms that produce so much good food of all 
kinds at such reasonable prices. The 


USDA’s survey shows that Canada and the 
United States lead the world in dinner table 
bargains. 

In this country, for example, food accounts 
for only 24 percent of family spending. It’s 
down to 23 percent in Canada. Of the 30 
countries surveyed by the USDA's Foreign 
Agriculture Service, the families in these two 
countries eat, maybe not the most, but the 
best for the smallest percentage of income. 

It’s tough going for families in South 
Korea and in Ghana (that’s in Africa) be- 
cause there it takes 57 percent of income to 
eat. It’s 50 percent in Ceylon and Hon- 
duras; 49 percent in Ecuador, down to less 
than 30 percent in Australia, Belgium, and 
Denmark. 

Of course, the people in the United States 
and Canada probably have more income per 
capita than people in most other nations. 
But at the same time they are getting food 
at bargain rates. This all adds up to a larger 
share of income left over for such things as 
automobiles, new houses, television sets, va- 
cations, speedboats, and so forth. That's a 
tremendous boost for business and industry 
anyway you want to look at it. 


That’s why we've said so many times that 
farmers deserve a pat on the back and na- 
tional recognition for the multi-billion- 
dollar contribution they are making to the 
Nation’s economic stability. But pats on the 
back don’t pay bills, and that’s where the 
farmers are Having trouble. The only thing 
that will pay bills is more money. And as 
long as farm operating costs stay skyhigh the 
only way that farmers can get more income 
is from higher prices for their products. 


What about the consumers, then? Could 
they still get by with spending only 24 per- 
cent of income for food? The truth is that 
a substantial boost in farm prices would 
have very little effect on consumer food 
prices. Economists tell us that a 10-percent 
increase in farm prices would increase the 
net income of farmers by 50 percent but food 
prices by only 4 percent. 

This is another farm report from GTA— 
the’ co-op way. 
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The Carey Letters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the two 
letters printed below were received by 
Members of Congress this morning. 

I hope Mr. Carey is not speaking for 
Mr. Meany. If his position is that of 
the AFL-CIO, it will harm the great 
labor movement. Threats are not ap- 
preciated by Members of Congress-or 
the American people. Good union 
members will not approve of Mr. Carey’s 
tactics. 

Letter No. 1 was sent to Members of 
Congress who voted against the Lan- 
drum-Griffin amendment. Letter No. 2 
was sent to those voting for the amend- 
ment: 





[Letter No. 1] 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL 
RapDIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1959. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: On behalf of the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers, AFL—CIO, I wish to ex- 
press our deep appreciation for your vote 
against the Landrum-Griffin bill on Aug- 
ust 13, 1959. : 

We are aware that terrific pressures were 
brought to bear on you to support that 
vindictive and oppressive measure in order 
to weaken and disrupt the trade union 
movement. Your vote was a concrete dem- 
onstration of your understanding of the 
basic issues involved, and of your courage 
in acting on your convictions in this matter. 

This action, along with your continuing 
support of a progressive legislative program 
will, I am confident, assure you of support 
by the working men and women in your 
district. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMEs B. CAREY, 
President. 


[Letter No..2] 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, 

RaDIo, AND MACHINE WORKERS, 
Washington, D. C., August 18, 1959. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Only you know, in the 
privacy of your own conscience, whether you 
carefully considered the possible consequen- 
ces of the Landrum-Griffin bill when you 
voted for it on August 13, 1959. If you did, 
and realized that it is a punitive, respressive 
measure intended to weaken all labor unions 
and thereby all working men and women, 
you have much to answer for. If you did 
not, and merely yielded to the pressures of 
the chamber of commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, your guilt is 
perhaps even greater. 

You should realize now, if you did not dur- 
ing the heat of battle, that this vindictive 
assault on the labor movement will, in the 
long run, prove to your constituents that 
you are less interested in individual rights 
and democracy than in property rights and 
the concentration of power in the hands of 
big business. 

You may believe that you are safe in such 
action because organized labor is relatively 
weak in your district, and cannot call you 
to account for the damage you have sought 
to do to it. You may be right—at the mo- 
ment. : 

We wish to assure you, however, that we 
shall do all in our power to prove to the 
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working men and women in your district 
that you have cast your lot against them 
and they should therefore take appropriate 
action at the ballot box. 
Very truly yours, 
JAMEs B. CAREY, 
President. 





United Jewish Welfare Fund: What It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was called recently to a very fine 
address by Dr. Max William Bay, 1959 
general chairman of the Los Angeles 
United Jewish Welfare Fund. In an 
appearance in May of this year at the 
Mormon Los Angeles Stake Center, Dr. 
Bay told of the meaning and objectives 
of Jewish philanthrophy in general and 
the United Jewish Welfare Fund in par- 
ticular. It ‘is a stirring statement on 
man’s obligation to his fellow man, and 
I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Bay’s address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED JEWISH WELFARE FUND: WHat It 
MEANS 


(Address by Max William Bay, M.D., 1959 
general chairman, United Jewish Welfare 
Pund of the Jewish Federation-Council of 
Greater Los Angeles, to the Los Angeles 
Stake of the Church of the Latter Day 
Saints (Mormon) on May 9, 1959) 


I am deeply grateful to all of you for this 
privilege. It is an honor to be asked to par- 
ticipate in this program. I am particularly 
grateful to Dr. and Mrs. Sheranian and to 
Mrs. Rose Marie Reid for suggesting this 
get-together and for their inspiration and 
encouragement. I know that you are inter- 
ested in fostering better intergroup relation- 
ships—that is best accomplished through 
the understanding which comes from learn- 
ing all that we can about each other. We 
share much in common. We are full and 
equal citizens in a land blessed by the 
bounty of divine providence and basically 
we share a spiritual faith. Each of us is a 
minority in this land. We have each known 
the sorrow of oppression and we have wan-> 
dered in search of a land where we could 
follow the dictates of conscience in freedom 
and in dignity. And yet there are dissimi- 
larities, but these may not be great. 

I am to talk to you about the United 
Jewish Welfare Fund. It is not my purpose 
to ask you for contributions. This is not a 
fund-raising event. I do want to consider 
with you the philosophic basis of our deyo- 
tion to this community endeavor. What is 
its meaning? What isits purpose? We will 
talk about the spiritual foundation on 
which it rests and the practical matters it 
accomplishes. I must confess that I do not 
feel altogether comfortable in my present 
role. I am not a rabbi nor a social worker, 
and I prefer to leave the pulpit to the rabbis 
and ministers. But, in the tradition of our 
faith, it is the rabbi’s duty to teach and it 
is the layman’s privilege and obligation to 


affirm what he has learned—and this points 
up another principle we share. I know of 
no more proper place than a synagogue, 
church, temple, or chapel to speak about 
matters which concern the welfare fund and 
no more appropriate person to carry the re- 
sponsibility of speaking than the chairman 
of the campaign. 
HOLINESS THROUGH SOCIAL JUSTICE 


A passionate belief in and concern for jus- 
tice for all men is inherent in Judaism, It 
stems, not alone from the immortal utter- 
ances of the Biblical prophets, but from the 
fundamental nature of the Jewish faith. It 
stems first and foremost from the Jewish 
concepts of God, His universe and His 
greatest creation, man. In our faith, we are 
taught that man is created in the image of 
God. Therefore, man is fundamentally good 
and he must seek for personal holiness. In 
some spiritual faiths, men believe that they 
may attain that holiness in their devotion 
to God and through acceptance of the sacri- 
fice of a man who through his sacrifice 
cleansed them of all sin. But in our faith, 
man’s relationship to man may even tran- 
scend in importance his relationship to God— 
man’s transgression against his fellow man 
cannot be atoned by devotion to God nor 
by the sacrifice of another man—he must 
atone to the man whom he has trans- 
gressed. Man can attain the holiness he 
seeks only through social morality and jus- 
tice. Man is privileged to take an active 
role in determining the direction he follows 
in the path of life—he may follow the path 
of good or of evil. He is not the victim of 
predetermined destiny; he does have the 
right to choose his course. Man seeks the 
better life for himself and his family—this 
privilege he may enjoy only so long as he 
accepts a responsibility, the obligation of 
consideration *for the rights of his fellow 
man. This, in simple terms, is the mean- 
ing of the fundamental concepts of our 
spiritual fa.th. This, in essence, is the tra- 
dition of Judaism, and of America. 


From the fundamental concepts of indi- 
vidual dignity and freedom, of equality, and 
of universal brotherhood has grown the 
concept of tzedakah, the Hebrew word which 
means righteousness. In classical Hebrew, 
there is no word meaning charity. In the 
Torah, our Bible, and in the Talmud, there 
is no reference to anything meaning char- 
ity—there is reference only to tzedakah, 
which means righteous or just giving. So 
we speak only of tzedakah, not the benevo- 
lence of the generous, nor the bounty of the 
arrogant, but the righteousness and moral 
behavior of the fortunate and the humble. 
What we do is not pure altruism—it is the 
correction’ of inequity—the fulfillment of 
justice. Man is only the custodian of his 
worldly goods—he has the obligation of 
sharing his good fortune with those who are 
less fortunate and even he who receives, he 
who may be on relief, has the obligation of 
sharing with him who is even less fortunate. 


ABUNDANCE IMPOSES RESPONSIBILITY 


Through all the years of recorded his- 
tory there have been assaults on our concepts 
of freedom and dignity. Our spiritual fore- 
fathers understood the course of history and 
knew well how to teach it. They taught 
their children, and admonished them to 
teach their children in turn, and to continue 
to repeat the story each Passover, so that 
each of us would remember that we were 
once slaves in Egypt and the Almighty 
brought us forth into freedom and dignity, 
not alone the generations of antiquity, but 
even you and me in this generation. Is 
there any more effective way to teach us 
humility? Is there any more compelling rea- 
son for remaining alert and on guard against 
the onslaughts of those who would enslave 
by dictatorship, persecution, or oppression? 
Do we, who understand justice and mercy, 
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need to be reminded that we must be con~- 
cerned about the poverty and disease of 
others, of whatever color or creed, in our 
own midst or in distant lands? Do we need 
to, be reminded that we must be concerned 
about the economic and political enslave- 
ment of others? Should we not be concerned 
about the status of Jews everywhere and for 
their security and survival in Israel? Do we 
not share a spiritual heritage, a common 
interest, and a common destiny? Does not 
the security of all of us and the peace of the 
world depend upon these concerns? Does 
not our own abundance and the abundance 
of America impose a responsibility? 


And so we are guided by the moral con- 
cepts and precepts of our spiritual faith and 
by the principles of American democracy; 
we understand our responsibilities and be- 
lieve in them and we demonstrate that un- 
derstanding and belief by voluntary partici- 
pation in and ‘contribution to the welfare 
fund. Through 166 agencies, 90 of them 
local and national, we heal the sick; we re- 
habilitate the handicapped; we feed and 
clothe the destitute; we promote better in- 
tergroup relations; we strengthen our spirit- 
ual faith through education; we. contribute 
to the culture of America and promote good 
citizenship; and, we rescue those who seek 
to leave the oblivion of communism. Thus 
we strengthen our local community, Jewish 
and non-Jewish; we strengthen our Nation 
through protection of the civil rights and 
liberties of all citizens; and we contribute 
to world peace through an extension of for- 
eign aid and through our support of the 
democracy of Israel. 

COMMUNITY SERVICES MAKE FOR BETTER 
AMERICANS 


I want to mention only briefly a few of 
our activities in our local community. 
Through our health institutions, such as 
the Cedars of Lebanon hospital, we pro- 
vide facilities for care of physical and men- 
tal illness for those who cannot afford to 
pay and for those who can, for Jew and non- 
Jew alike. We train young physicians and 
we contribute to knowledge through re- 
search. Through the Bureau of Jewish Edu- 
cation, we subsidize many of our religious 
schools and thus assure our children of the 
knowledge, blessings and security of our 
spiritual faith, and through our centers we 
make a contribution to the culture of Amer- 
ica, and to the understanding and mainte- 
nance of good American citizenship. 


Bigotry and persecution recognize no na- ~ 


tional or State boundaries. When these go 
unchecked, they lead to a breakdown of law 
and order, and lawlessness ultimately en- 
gulfs every person and every group. Few of 
us are made aware of the dangers which 
face us constantly. The bigot and hate- 
monger is constantly at work and-alert to 
opportunity. If he attacks the Negro or the 
Jew, thinking them most vulnerable, and if 
he is successful, he will attack the Catholic 
next, and all other groups in turn. Adolf 
Hitler did not stop with the Jews—in fact, 
he attacked the Jews because they repre- 
sented the very fountainhead of the Judeo- 
Christian civilization which he was deter- 
mined to destroy. I do not need to belabor 
the segregation issue in the South, nor the 
bombings of Jewish temples and centers— 
these dangers to law and order are self- 
evident. The issue of segregation is not a 
Jewish issue—it is a moral issue for all 
Americans. When our human relations or- 
ganizations, the American Jewish Commit- 
tee and the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith, and others, speak out on this 
issue, it is because we cannot remain 
silent—we cannot ignore our spiritual herit- 
age. If we permit impairment of the rights 
and liberties of any minority, we endanger 
the security of all. We must Keep alive the 
hope and dream and reality of American 
equality and freedom, 
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Now I wish to talk about our activities in 
the overseas area. Through the United Jew- 
ish Appeal we give aid to peoples in 25 coun- 
tries outside of Israel. I visited Morocco in 
February. .One does not begin to visualize 
the full meaning of squalor and filth and 
stench until one visits Morocco. Even a 
doctor can hardly appreciate the utter de- 
structiveness of widespread communicable 
disease until you see the people of Morocco. 
One doesn’t understand the degradation of 
abject poverty nor the hopelessness of broad 
ignorance until one views Morocco, The 
activities of our agencies which care for the 
health, rehabilitative, nutritional and edu- 
cational needs of the destitute Jews of Mo- 
rocco are truly awe-inspiring and thrilling. 
Only the most phlegmatic and callous could 
fail to be affected by the scenes I saw. Our 
Government considers Morocco of: tremen- 
dous political and strategic importance to 
the free world. I have talked to American 
consular and ‘embassy Officials in Morocco, 
France and Austria on a number of occasions 
during the three trips I’ve made in the past 
5 years. They regard our activities warmly 
and consider them an extension of the for- 
eign aid program carried out by our own 
Government. 


ISRAEL A BASTION OF DEMOCRACY 


What does Israel mean to America and the 
free world? When the ancient land of Israel 
was laid waste and its people dispersed, bar- 
barism struck the very cradle of Western 
civilization. For 19 centuries the spiritual 
heirs of that civilization were assaulted and 
bruised for no reason other than their ad- 
herence to a faith which their assailants 
professed but did not practice. The carnage 
wrought by Nazi Germany finally outraged 
the conscience of the civilized world. How 
could man be so mad? How could the civil- 
ized world stand by and remain indifferent 
to the slaughter of millions of innocent men, 
women, children and even babies? Could 
we ever fully atone for this transgression? 
The blood of Abel did indeed cry out from 
the ground. Justice and mercy demanded 
the establishment of a land where the op- 
pressed and persecuted could be permitted 
to fulfill their lives in dignity and in free- 
dom. No event in recorded history can 
match in magnitude and significance the 
prophetic reestablishment of the State of 
Israel. No people in-history has suffered the 
oppression and persecution meted out to the 
Jews. No people in history has had the 
spiritual strength to withstand such abhor- 
rent assaults and still arise from the ashes 
of despair. 

Ours ‘is indeed a generation of good for- 
tune to have lived to see the day of redemp- 
tion and to have had some part in its reali- 
zation. Israel is a bastion of democracy in 
@ corner of the world which has been 
troubled for 2,000 years. Israel is shining 
proof of what even a small nation may 
achieve under freedom. Israel lay desolate 
and was desert 50 years ago. It had 
hardly begun to show much sign of develop- 
ment 25 years ago. Eleven years ago when 
the state was reestablished, it had a popula- 
tion of 600,000 Jews and 200,000 Arabs. 
Since then it has been able to develop and 


‘thrive despite two wars and despite taking 


in and absorbing nearly 1 million people who 
had no other place to go. That is, they had 
little choice if they wished to survive. In 
the past 5 months alone, it has accepted 
20,000 newcomers from Eastern Europe. 
Comparable figures for our own country 
based on relative populations would mean an 

of 1,750,000 in only 5 months. 
Even we in mighty America might find the 
absorption of such a large number In such a 
short period difficult. 

WHAT ISRAEL MEANS TO ME 


I have visited Israel twice in the past 6 
years. It is a tiny land with a mighty 
spirit. I have seen the miracle in action, 
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How does one summarize Israel? Should I 
describe the beauty of its landscape which 
resembles our own familiar California—the 
sheer beauty of Haifa, Mount Carmel and 
the port which looks like San Francisco— 
the beauty of Lake Kinneret, known as the 
Sea of Galilee, which resembles Tahoe—the 
white sandy beaches of Tel Aviv, Herzliya, 
and Natanya—the lush green growth of the 
Jezreel Valley which is Israel’s breadbasket— 
the heavenly majesty of Jerusalem and its 
hills which resemble nothing else in the 
world—the sheer virgin beauty of the Negev 
viewed from the air, mountains and rocks 
and desert much like our own, or the flat 
beach and little more than primitive port 
of Eilat where within 1 or 2 miles one looks 
at Egypt, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia as one 
turns in different directions? 

Shall I describe the degree of industriali- 
zation which includes manufacturing or as- 
sembling all the things necessary in a mod- 
ern civilization patterned on our own? 
Should I talk about the simple clean beauty 
of its homes of white, pink, or blue stucco 
with tiled roofs of varying colors, or the 
magnificent reinforced concrete apartment 
houses or the country club at Savyon near 
Tel Aviv? Shall we talk about the farms, 
individual, and cooperative, and the orange 
groves which look and smell like ours used 
to before we began to subdivide them? 

Shall we talk about the kibbutzim and 
their meaning in the development and de- 
fense of Israel? Shall we talk about the 
development and use of natural resources, 
water, mining, and oil? Shall I tell you 
about medicine and hospitals, homes for the 
aged, youth Aliyah homes and camps where 
thousands of homeless, displaced and or- 
phaned children returned from Europe? 
Shall we talk about education—the schools 
and universities, the breathtaking view of 
the new campus of the Hebrew University 
at Givath Ram just outside of Jerusalem— 
the wonderful new campus of Technion on 
Mount Carmel where important research 
work in engineering is going on, inchiding 
projects under the auspices of the U.S. Navy, 
or the basic scientific research, including 
atomic research and nuclear physics, going on 
at the. Weizmann Institute amongst the 
orange groves of Rehovoth? 

Shall I tell you about the culture of Tel 
Aviv, the theater, music, and art? Shall we 
talk about the democratic Government of 
Israel, its Parliament where Jewish and Mos- 
lem representatives sit together? Shall I try 
to describe the emotions felt when one views 
Mount Zion where the tomb of King David 
supposedly lies, or the distant view of Beth- 
lehem across a green valley of Jordan, or the 
Dead Sea scrolls in the guarded vault of the 
Hebrew University, or the simple well of 
Abraham in Beersheba, or the drive down the 
Via Maris which was the ancient highway 
between Egypt and Mesopotamia where so 
many historic battles were fought, or Ash- 
kelon where lived the Philistines, or Naza- 
reth, Cana, and Galilee so dear to the hearts 
of Christians, or the Crusader towers and 
the Roman Aqueduct, or the fortifications of 
Acre which Napoleon stormed unsuccessfully, 
or Beat Shearim near Haifa where the tombs 
of the Northern Sanhedrin have been un- 
covered in the past 3 years and where sup- 
posedly lie the : of two of our 
great rabbis, Hillel and Judah the Prince 
of Safad, the medieval city to which Spanish 
Jews returned after the Inquisition, or the 
simple tomb of Maimonides in ancient Tibe- 
rias? 

Shall I describe the sturdy army of young 
men and women, the navy in the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Sea and the air force flying 
in modern machines over the ancient land 
of the prophets? Shall we talk about the 
unhappiness and frustration of the 90 per- 
cent on whom is imposed the burdensome 
dogma of the unyielding 10 percent of 
orthodoxy? Shall I tell you about the 
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miserable slums of the maabarot, the transi- 
tion camps, where 18,000 families still live, 
or, the squalor of the oriental Jewish squat- 
ters in the slums of Jerusalem? Israel is 
all of these things, but above all it is peo- 
ple, oriental and Western, old settlers, new 
immigrants and refugees. But even more, it 
is youth, magnificent youth, born of pioneers, 
dedicated to a glorious cause, people of 
character, bearing, courage, fearlessness, and 
determination. All humankind must take 
pride in the courage, dedication, and seifiess 
devotion of this people. Only a mind dis- 
torted by hate and fear can fail to under- 
stand the importance of Israel in the family 
of free nations. Only a soul without mercy 
can fail to want to play a part in the re- 
building of such a nation. The United 
Jewish Welfare Fund is devoted to that 
purpose. 
WE CHOOSE REDEMPTION 


I wish there were time to tell you about 
the recent exodus of Jews from Rumania. 
Twenty thousand people have reached Israel 
in the past few months and although emigra- 
tion from Rumania has temporarily ceased, 
we have much evidence and feel assured that 
possibly 100,000 may reach Israel this year. 
The story of this exodus is a dramatic one. 
The impact of this tremendous mass move- 
ment of people struck us this past January— 
the tremendous responsibilities for ourselves 
and for Israel appeared heavy indeed and it 
was for that reason that I visited Vienna in 
January so that I could see for myself just 
what was happening. I will not go into 
much detail. These people are, in the main, 
young and vigorous, possessing extraordinary 
professional and scientific skills, people who 
have lived under communism and have 
seized the opportunity to reject it. 

They arrive penniless in Vienna—ours. is 
the burden of transporting them to Israel, 
to feed and house them, to provide for their 
education in Hebrew, the language of 
Israel and to help Israel absorb them into 
the economy of the nation. The financial 
burden on the people of Israel is tremen- 
dous but their sacrifice is gladly given. 
This exodus is far from being tragic. For 
years we have talked about cracking the 
Iron Curtain, about liberating the millions 
of enslaved souls imprisoned behind it. In 
the days of Hitler, the vast majority of 
Jews were trapped—there was precious little 
that we were prepared to do for them and 
there was no country which would admit 
large numbers without restriction—6 mil- 
lion of them were slaughtered—since then 
the Communists have kept the remnants of 
them impounded—now there is an opening 
in the gate, and there is an Israel which 
bids them to come. e 

Are we now to be the ones who say to 
them that they cannot leave lands of op- 
pression because we refuse to help? We do 
not need to reopen the ovens of Hitler to 
see things in clearer perspective. Our 
choice is clear—we choose life not death— 
we choose redemption not oblivion. 


If my talk has seemed emotional in part, 
I offer no apology. I believe that a little 
emotion helps to clarify thinking. Human 
reason which is not touched by human 
emotion often functions like a machine 
which has not been lubricated. Many of 
us do not wish to be reminded of the sordid 
chapters in history. We do not wish to 
relieve the squalor—the filth—the stench of 
_ the concentration camps and despicable 
brutality of the inhuman Nazi butchers. I 
do not suggest that we should relive these 
constantly but we are not permitted to for- 
get entirely because our world has not yet 
reached the millenium—there are people 
living under despotism and there are people 
who are desperately hungry and ill and 
naked. 
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THE UNITED JEWISH WELFARE FUND: A WAY 
OF LIFE 


I think it important from time to time 
to search one’s mind for meaning and pur- 
pose in living. When in November 1957 my 
wife and I stood before the Paris memorial 
monument to the 6 million martyred Jews 
and viewed the documentary evidence of 
Nazi butchery, we wept, because these were 
our kin who were slaughtered. We would 
have been terribly angered if they had been 
Chinese, but we were both angered and an- 
guished because these might have been our 
parents and they might have been us and 
our son. We were determined to do some- 
thing to preyent this from happening again. 
There must be more in living than a con- 
stant feverish desire for oozing comfort and 
dripping prosperity. The words of Micah 
come to mind: 

“He has told thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justice and to lové mercy and to 
waik humbly with thy God?” 

Can we who have so much be so unmind- 
ful of our brothers, of whatever color or 
creed, who need so little? We must have 
@ sense of perspective and a balanced sense 
of values; we must serve our fellow men and 
make our contribution to the continued 
blessing of @ world at peace. Only then 
can we assure these blessings for ourselves 
and for our children and for all others. 
This is not a burden—it is a responsibility. 
The United Jewish Welfare Fund is more 
than the fund-raising arm of the Jewish 
community. It is a great unifying force. 
It expresses the mind and conscience, the 
heart and will of the Jewish community. 
It serves us all, rich and poor alike. It asks 
of us only understanding and compassion. 
This we give with full sincerity. We do 
count our blessings. We are glad that we 
can help. 


Traffic Safety Postage Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20,1959 «+ 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few years a Special Subcommittee 
on Traffic Safety of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee has 
been investigating the tragic deaths on 
our Nation’s streets and highways. 
These investigations have certainly 
proved beyond a doubt that there is an 
urgent need for promoting safety on the 
highways. No one will deny that our 
most preciqus asset is the lives of our 
neople—yet no war or calamity has taken 
so many of those lives as traffie accidents. 

The Safety First Club of Maryland, a 
nonprofit organization dedicated to traf- 
fic safety, consists of a group of citizens 
and officials of Maryland who are doing 
an excellent job of making people con- 
scious of the need to stop the slaughter 
on our highways. 

However, traffic safety is not just a 
Maryland problem. We need to make 
each and every automobile driver con- 
scious of the fact that it is personal 
responsibility to drive safely for the pro- 
tection of himself and his fellow citizens. 

The Traffic Safety Club of Baltimore 
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has adopted a resolution urging that a 
commemorative traffic safety stamp be 
issued to focus the attention of the Na- 
tion on the need for safety on our streets 
and highways. I heartily concur in this 
idea and urge that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral give this matter serious considera- 

tion. I would like to point out that a 

special stamp was issued to promote 

wildlife conservation, and certainly hu- 
man life is of even greater importance. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION FOR A COMMEMORATIVE TRAFFIC 
Sarety PesTaGe STAMP ADOPTED BY SAFETY 
First CLUB OF MARYLAND, INC. 

Whereas grim statistics show that 1,081,- 
600 people lost their lives in the United 
States of America between January 1, 1925, 
and January 1, 1958, according to the Na- 
tional Safety Council; and 

Whereas the tragic traffic toll for 1958 
comprised 36,700 fatalities, 2,825,000 inju- 
ries, with 1 out of every 61 Americans 
killed or injured on the highway; and 

Whereas the Safety First Club of Mary- 
land, Inc., nonprofit organization crusading 
for safety on our streets and highways, is 
campaigning that “Murder, Incorporated” of 
the highways must be arrested: Be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, That the Safety First Club of 
Maryland, Inc., goes on record to urge the 
issuance of a commemorative postage stamp 
on the theme of traffic safety, in keeping 
with the idea originated by the Wisconsin 
State Legislature. | 

The Safety First Club of Maryland, Inc., 
recommends such a traffic safety stamp be 
issued so as to focus the attention of the 
American people on a great problem, and 
stimulate all citizens to join the crusade for 
safety to protect their own lives, their dear 
ones, their neighbors, and their fellow Amer- 
icans. 


Crucial Housing Problem Confronting 
Elderly Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an in- 
formative and effective editorial from the 
Oregon Journal of Portland of August 16, 
1959, entitled “Housing Problem for 
Elderly.” 

This editorial effectively emphasizes 
the wisdom of the Senate in retaining 
within the new housing bill, S. 2539, the 
provision.for a $50 million revolving fund 
to provide some measure of shelter for 
families of low income over 62 years of 
age. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HovusinGc PrRoBLEM FOR ELDERLY 

The 10 percent sample survey of housing 
units now occupied by the 5,000 elderly Port- 
land residents who are dependent wholly or 
in part on old age assistance shows that 75 
percent of them are substandard dwellings 
that violate one or more city codes. In large 
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measure these people live in housing that 
fails to meet ordinary Federal, State, and 
local regulations requiring “decent, safe and 
sanitary” quarters. 

This shameful disclosure, made by Gene 
Rossman, manager of the Housing Authority 
of Portland, which made the survey at the 
request of Mayor Schrunk and with the co- 
operation of the Portland Development Com- 
mission, indicates the need for up to 200 ad- 
ditional units of low-rent public housing for 
the elderly. With other factors, it shows the 
need for up to 400 units. And that is with- 
out reference to persons displaced by the new 
urban renewal program in southwest Port- 
land and the new freeway program through- 
out the metropolitan area. 

The survey shows that our elderly old age 
assistance recipients now occupy 107 dwelling 
units infested with vermin, rodents, debris, 
filth or garbage. It disclosed 161 cases of 
inadequate ventilation, 137 units with unsafe 
stairways, 49 with sinks not in working con- 
dition, 47 with inadequate plumbing and 168 
with walls and ceilings in bad repair. More 
than 30 percent of all dwellings checked are 
in violation of three or more building code 
requirements. 

In announcing results of the survey, Ross- 
man also disclosed that the monthly old age 
assistance benefits of those checked ranges 
from around $73 to $140 with the average 
gross monthly family incomes of the aged old 
age assistance recipients running just under 
$100. Thus it will be very difficult to find 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing within 
their means, unless low rent public housing 
is provided. 

On the basis of this sample survey, it is 
felt by housing authority and development 
commission staffs that there is an actual and 
critical need for additional low rent housing, 
especially for the elderly, starting on the 
close-in West Side, where the largest number 
of old age assistance recipients is located. 

Thus the housing authority is proceeding 
with studies of possible West Side sites, 
probably for multilevel structures, with the 
assistance of an advisory study committee 
made up of representatives of social agen- 
cies and community service groups. 

The Journal has recognized that the hous- 
ing problems of the elderly, low income 
group have been serious, aspecially since 
large numbers of them have been or are 
being displaced by the Memorial Coliseum 
project on the near East Side, the urban re- 
newal project in the South Auditorium area, 
and the new freeway projects. But it had 
not realized until results of the on-the- 
ground survey became available that the 
problem already compels prompt remedial 
action without relation to displaced persons. 

Now that we have the facts, the city, oper- 
ating through Housing Authority of Port- 
land and the development commission, 
should waste no time in completing its search 
for sites and the type of public housing that 
is suitable and feasible for its elderly, dis- 
placed, and needy citizens who cannot pos- 
sibly find enough privately owned, decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing within their 
ability to pay. 





Reappointment of Admiral Burke Is 
Tribute to His Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
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the San Diego Evening Tribune of Au- 
gust 8, 1959. 


REAPPOINTMENT OF ADMIRAL BuRKE Is TRIBUTE 
To His LEADERSHIP 


The reappointment of Adm. Arleigh A. 
Burke to an unprecedented third, 2-year 
term as Chief of Naval Operations is good 
news. 

It is welcomed by all Americans who like 
to see top-notch talent in top-level jobs. 

It is welcomed by the admiral’s many 
friends in San Diego and around the Nation 
who see in the reappointment a well-deserved 
tribute to Burke’s handling of a complex job. 

He has been Chief of Naval Operations 
since August 17, 1955. He was reappointed 
in 1957, and today for a third term which 
will run until 1961. 

These years cover a period of fantastic 
technological development and of swiftly 
changing defense concepts. 

Burke, as Chief of Naval Operations, has 
been an effective exponent of the Navy’s ex- 
panding role in the changing world of today 
and tomorrow. 

He has always been articulate when it 
comes to the Navy, the Marine Corps, and 
national defense. 

It is fortunate that his tours as Chief of 
Naval Operations have coincided with the 
rapid development and employment of mis- 
siles. He is no newcomer to this field which 
is assuming an ever-larger place in the Na- 
tion’s overall defense concept. 

And the Navy will need a knowing and 
effective spokesman in working out its role 
in the use of missiles. Already it has pro- 
posed to the Joint Chiefs of Staff the estab- 
lishment of a Joint Space Command. 

This proposal makes sense. It is based on 
the same philosophy as Joint Chiefs, 
whose combined experience and specialties 
give this country’s defense so much vitality 
and flexibility. 

It is a means of insuring that the looming 
space and missile picture won't be hogged 
by a single service—the Air Force, to mince 
no words—but that all will have a part to 
play in the best defense of America. 

We should remember that the mere con- 
ception of a space vehicle uses a “technology 
which is quite familiar to the Navy.” 

The Navy pioneered nuclear propulsion 
with its atomic submarines. The nuclear- 
powered space vehicle of the future will draw 
heavily on the know-how which the Navy 
was first to learn and use. 

The suggestion by the Air Force that the 
Navy’s Polaris fleet ballistic missile be put 
under its command is the tipoff on a trend 
that the Navy intends to reverse with its 
soundly conceived unified space command. 

The perils to peace, the responsibilities to 
ourselves and to other free peoples, are too 
enormous to permit the Navy, or the Army, 
to be relegated to brushfire organizations. 

The Navy can do this job, if called upon. 
And it is superbly prepared for the bigger 
roles, too, if necessary. 

Admiral Burke is the right man, as Chief 
of Naval Operations, to see that this capa- 
bility is unimpaired. And the American peo- 
ple can be grateful that the right man con- 
tinues to head the first line of defense in 
trying times. 


+h 
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Rioting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


Mr. President, I call to the attention 


orD, I include the following article from of the Senate an editorial entitled “Law 
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of the Land Forbids Rioting,” published 
in the Greenville (S.C.) News of August 
15, 1959. 

I think the editorial makes an excel- 
lent presentation of the general break- 
down of respect for law and order in 
areas where integration has been forced 
upon people. “The editorial emphasizes 
in a concise manner what I have been 
saying to the Senate for several weeks 
now. I sincerely regret that I have been 
forced to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate various out- 
breaks of violations, hatred, and prej- 
udice which have occurred in the large 
metropolitan areas where forced inte- 
gration is practiced, but I know of no 
other way that I can best convince the 
Members of the Senate from those areas 
that forced integration is wrong. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. : 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, 
Aug. 15, 1959] 
“LAW OF THE LAND” Forsips RIOTING 


A large number of organizations, whose 
activities are coordinated in many instances, 
are working, so they say, for the improvement 
of the lot of minority groups. The best 
known of these are the NAACP and the Urban 
League. 

But the great weakness of these organiza- 
tions is that their efforts are devoted almost 
entirely to forcing Negroes into the society 
of whites where they are unwelcome and 
where the Negroes would be ill at ease at 
best. 

They would do it despite the fact that, in 
the case of the schools, integration brings 
about a deterioration of educational stand- 
ards which deprives the whites of their 
rights to the best possible education and 
helps the Negro pupils little if at all; in the 
case of housing, it brings only riotous pro- 
tests from the whites in the invaded neigh- 
borhoods“and improves the living standards 
of the Negroes not one bit. 

These are the people who tell whites all 
over the country that they should integrate 
the races in the schools and everywhere else, 
wholesale and forthwith. But they heed not 
the fruits of integration. They have done 
little or nothing to prepare the people they 
pretend to be trying to help for social change. 

They say, to the South in particular, that 
integration is the “law of the land” and 
must be obeyed. 

But what say they to the repeated assaults 
in New York City’s black Ghetto, Harlem, on 
police officers trying to enforce not only the 
law of the land but the law of the city? 

Last Sunday, a mob estimated to number 
as many as 300 Negroes attempted to inter- 
fere with New York City police officers as 
they sought to arrest a Negro man and 
woman on whose premises they had found 
a large quantity of bootleg whisky. The 
pair, who had different names and could not 
have been man and wife, already were under 
bond for a similar charge. 

Before reinforcements could be brought 
in, the two officers attempting to make the 
arrest had been manhandled, one of them 
was almost stabbed with a pair of shears 
and their clothing partly torn from their 
backs. 

Several weeks ago, two white police officers 
were injured by shots from one of their own 
pistols as a Negro mob tried to keep them 
from arresting a drunken Puerto Rican 
woman who had gone berserk in a restau- 
rant. 

This is the kind of thing Senator Ox: 
D. JoHNSTON of South Carolina has been 
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bringing to the attention of the U.S. Sen- 
ate in his heated exchanges with the liberal 
New Yorker, Senator KEeatina. 

The brutal truth is that these incidents 
are but symptoms of restlessness and dis- 
respect for law and order (indeed, ignorance 
of what constitutes law and order, is a more 
accurate description). New York is ripe for 
the worst racial strife this country has ever 
seen. 

Integration is not the answer to these 
problems. Nor is public housing to replace 
the slum dwellings, for the record shows 
that transplanted slum dwellers soon turn 
new public housing units into slums. 

These incidents and the conditions which 
form their backdrop constitute a challenge 
to those who are genuinely interested in the 
advancement of colored people. 

If they could forget integration lawsuits 
for a while and channel the funds they 
would thus save into educational programs, 
the NAACP and the Urban League would 
begin to make real progress. They could 
even count on contributions for such pur- 
poses from those who are now opposing 
them in the courts. 

They should teach their people to co- 
operate with law enforcement officers in the 
discharge of their legitimate duties. They 
should attack the underlying causes of the 
excessive rate of illegitimate births among 
Negroes and the crime rates which are out 
of all proportion to their numbers in the 
total population. 

Had they done this from the beginning, 
instead of fomenting lawsuits based on false 
premises to force mixing of the races, they 
might have achieved equal rights for all 
without court decrees. 





President Eisenhower Should Keep a 
Scorecard on His Sure-Fire No. 1 Issue 
for Winning in 1960 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥F 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE: OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959, 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it 
would be well, I think, if the President 
would keep a scorecard on his very own 
administration’s record of economy 
which he recently described to a $100-a- 
plate Republican dinner in Washington, 
D.C., as the most important single issue 
for winning the election in 1960. 

Here are several items which he would 
certainly have to include on such a score- 
card. I am, of course, very interested 
in economy myself, and so I am quite 
willing to help the President keep score. 
In fact, I invite all of my colleagues to 
help me in keeping a complete account 
of the President's performance in re- 
spect to the issue of economy. 

It is reported that the Air Force and 
the Navy have decided to abandon the 
program for the development of a high- 
energy aircraft fuel. The administra- 
tion, according to reports, based their 
decision, in part at least, on the ground 
that they had no further requirement 
_ for the project. 

Chairman OVERTON Brooks, of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
said the other day: 
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Our committee is interested in determin- 
ing why it took the services 5 years and 
some $200 million to determine they had 
no requirement for the fuel. 


This is, indeed, a most interesting sub- 
ject. All of us, of course, are aware that 
President Eisenhower told the Congress 
earlier this year: 

Research and development in high-energy 
fuels for air-breathing engines continues to 
be a high-priority program in which NASA 
and other Government agencies are coop- 
erating. 


This is, indeed, a most fascinating 
subject. All of us, of course, received 
the report on the activities of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration which the President forwarded 
to the Congress earlier this year in 
which it was stated: 

Research and development in high-energy 
fuels for air-breathing engines continues to 
be a high-priority program in which NASA 
and other Government agencies are co- 
operating. 


In the planning stage is the transfer 
of a program for building 720 M-60 
tanks from the Chrysler Delaware de- 
fense plant in Newark, Del., to Detroit. 

The Defense Department pleaded for 
months for the Congress to authorize a 
spending program of nearly $40 billion in 
the current budget. 

Now that the Congress has authorized 
their budget the Defense Department is 
spending this money like it grew on a 
money bush. 

The move from the Lenape ordnance 
plant at Newark would probably add as 
much as $5 million on the order for 720 
M-60’s. 

If the President really believes as 
much in economy as he says, he is going 
to have to do more than make speeches 
on the subject to $100-a-plate rallies of 
the Republican Party in which he points 
out what a fine winning issue it is. 

It is a winning issue, certainly, but if 
the performance rating of this adminis- 
tration is as low as these two items and 
many others we are all familiar with 
clearly indicate, then the President may 
not be on the winning team next year. 

A third item which President Eisen- 
hower should certainly look into is the 
recently revealed extravagance in run- 
ning the White House itself. President 
Eisenhower spends twice as much to run 
this as President Truman did. During 
Truman’s last year, his operating ex- 
penses came to $2,467,000. This is “small 
potatoes” compared to the $5,013,750 
which President Eisenhower spent in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 

Or, President Eisenhower might well 
investigate the fact that whereas Presi- 
dent Truman spent only $6,703,000 on 
the entire Executive Office—which in- 
cludes the Budget Bureau, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, National Security 
Council, and the Council of Economic 
Advisers—this cost the country $52,736,- 
250 last year, and the President asked 
the Congress this year for $91,880,000. 

Another place where President Eisen- 
hower could save money—if he really was 
interested in saving money and not in 
just trying to make a partisan issue of 
economy—is in the 99 limousines and 
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heavy sedans which have been assigned 
to leading officials of this administration. 
These are the cars they use when they 
come to the Congress to plead for $40 
billions for the defense budget, and for 
other billions. 

At the present time, not only do the 
President, the Secretaries of the several 
Departments, and the members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have limousines, 
but the Pentagon has a total of 37, of 
which 14 alone are assigned to various 
Assistant Secretaries. 

If this practice were extended to the 
Members of Congress, and it is the Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress whom the 
President accuses of being “spenders,” 
then there would immediately be 436 
limousines for the Members of the House 
of Representatives and 100 limousines 
for the Members of the Senate. 

Senator JoHN SPARKMAN revealed re- 
cently that 20 big corporations get one- 
half of all defense contracts. Actually, 
official figures reveal that 100 firms get 
74 percent of all defense contracts. 

The costs of all defense contracts have 
skyrocketed. They have, in fact, gone 
higher and further than any American 
missile which the Defense Department 
has launched at Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

Part of these costs, which the admin- 
istration has done-absolutely nothing to 
stop, are due to the entertainment which 
the companies which get these multi- 
million-dollar contracts lavish on high 
officials of this administration. 

As a matter of fact, testimony was 
heard in Washington last week that in- 
side influence and maneuvering by big 
companies was responsible for letting the 
Soviet Union get their sputnik missiles 
into the air months before we did. 

It has been brought out by the in- 
vestigating subcommittee headed by our 
colleague, Chairman HEBERT, that the 
‘munitions lobby,’’ made up of over 700 
high-salaried retired generals and ad- 
mirals, enjoys rare and expensive priv- 
ileges which are often paid for by the 
public. 

It has been brought out that this group 
of high-ranking brass draws pensions as 
high as $12,000 annually, to which their 
contributions were: nil. In addition, 
they are permitted to hold down indus- 
trial jobs paying as much as $75,000 an- 
nually. 

But if some poor fellow drawing social 
security earns more than $100 a month 
on the side, he is no longer entitled to 
social security benefits. Incidentally, he 
contributed to his pension. 

This is class legislation of the kind we 
would expect to find only in the Soviet 
Union. 

It is a matter of record that the Con- 
gress in the past 5 years has reduced 
President Eisenhower’s budget by $10,- 
600 million. 

The President has constantly warned 
about back-door financing by the Demo- 
cratic Congress, but, as a matter of fact, 
has actually requested $6,400 million in 
such funds. 

This session of the Congress will soon 
be over, and the score will be added at 
that time. The Eisenhower record will 
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be shown to be one of free spending, 
rather than economy. 

AS a political issue in 1960 the Eisen- 
hower economy record will not be worth 
a plugged nickel. 





Text of Declaration of Santiago 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, the Organization of American 
States completed its conference at San- 
tiago yesterday. 

Upon adjournment, the Foreign Min- 
isters endorsed a declaration “expressing 
the general aspirations of the American 
people to live in peace under the protec- 
tion of democratic institutions, free from 
all interference and totalitarian influ- 
ence.” 

Although the conference faced serious 
and difficult problems, I believe that, 
overall, it marks real progress among 
the nations of the Americas toward re- 
solving differences, cementing relations 
and laying the groundwork for dealing 
with difficulties in the future. 

Once again, our Secretary of State, Mr. 
Christian Herter, has turned in a top 
performance. In a brief tenure of office, 
the Secretary has faced most difficult 
problems—first at Geneva, and now at 
Santiago. Through these experiences— 
during which great responsibility rested 
upon his shoulders—the Secretary has 
demonstrated high qualities of astute- 
ness, remarkable capability, and sound 
judgment. All in- all, during the as- 
sumption of the position of Secretary of 
State under conditions which would have 
tried the mettle of any man, and which 
bore one of the great responsibilities in 
world diplomacy, the Secretary has con- 
tinued to do honor to-his high office. 

The progress that was made at Santi- 
ago, I am sure, is also a tribute to the 
relentless efforts and dedication which 
he brings to his job. , 

We recognize, of course, that we in the 
Western Hemisphere still face complex 
problems in promoting ever-better rela- 
tionships between our countries—par- 
ticularly in instances where forms of 
government differ. 

Rightly, the declaration of Santiago 
stressed the desirability of all govern- 
ments adhering to the precept of non- 
interference in the affairs of other na- 
tions. Moreover, it again emphasized— 
as has been our own U.S. policy—that, to 
the greatest degree possible, the people 
of a nation should be allowed the great- 
est maximum amount of “voice in the 
operations of their govérnment.” 

Recognizing that the conference marks 
one more step of progress toward resoly- 
ing Western Hemisphere problems and 
promoting security and progress for the 
future, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the text of the Declaration printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 


of dictatorships, 
out 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 19, 1959] 
Text OF DECLARATION or SANTIAGO 


Santiago, Cute, August 18.—Following is 
the text of the Declaration of Santiago ap- 
proved today at the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers of the American States: 

The fifth meeting of consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs; 

Expressing the general aspiration of the 
American peoples to live in peace under the 
protection of democratic institutions, free 
from all intervention and all totalitarian 
influence; and 

Considering: 

That the faith of the peoples of America 
in the effective exercise of representative 
democracy is the best vehicle for the promo- 
tion of their social and political progress 
(Resolution XCV of the 10th Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference), while well-planned and 
intensive development of the economies of 
the American countries and improvement in 
the standard of living of their peoples repre- 
sent the best and firmest foundation of 
which the practical exercise of democracy 
and the stabilization of their institutions 
can be established (resolutions of the special 
committee to study the formulation of new 
measures for economic cooperation) ; 

That in Resolution XXXII, the Ninth In- 
ternational Conference of American States, 
for the purpose of safeguarding peace and 
maintaining mutual respect among states, 
among other things, resolved to reaffirm their 
decision to maintain and further effective 
social and economic policy for the purpose 
of raising the standard of living of their 
peoples, and their conviction that only under 
a system founded upon a guarantee of the 
essential freedoms and rights of the indi- 
vidual is it possible to attain this goal, and 
to condemn the methods of every system 
tending to suppress political and civil rights 
and liberties, and, in particular, the action of 
international communism or any other to- 
talitarian doctrine; 

That in Resolution XCV, the 10th Inter- 
American Conference resolved to unite the 
efforts of all the American States to apply, 
develop, and perfect the principles of the 
inter-American system, so that they would 
form the basis of firm and solidary action 
designed to obtain, in a short time, the effec- 
tive realization of the representative demo- 
cratic system, the rule of social justice and 
security, and the economic and cultural 
cooperation essential to the mutual well- 
being and prosperity of all the peoples of 
the hemisphere; 

That harmony among the American Repub- 
lics can be effective only insofar as human 
rights and fundamental freedoms and the 
exercise of representative democracy are a 
reality within every one of them, since ex- 
perience has demonstrated that failure to 
adhere to such principles is a source of wide- 
spread disturbance and gives rise to emigra- 
tion that causes frequent and grave political 
tensions between the state the emigres leave 
and the states that receive them. 

That it is advisable to democratic regimes 
constitutes a violation of the principles on 
which the Organization of American States 
is founded, and endangers the peace and 
harmony of fhe hemisphere, and 

That it is advisable to denounce, in a 
general way, a few principles and attributes 
of the democratic system in this hemisphere, 
so as to permit national and international 
public opinion to gage the degree to which 
political regimes and governments conform 
to that system, thus helping eradicate forms 


peoples freely to choose their own form of 
government declares, 
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1. The principle of the rule of law should 
be assured by the separation of powers, and 
by the control of the legality of governmental 
acts by competent organs of the state. 

2. The governments of the American Re- 
publics should be derived from free elections. 

3. Perpetuation in power, or the exercise 
of power without fixed term and with the 
manifest intent of perpetuation, is incom- 
patible with the effective exercise of democ- 
racy. 

4. The governments of the American 
States should insure a system of freedom for 
the individual and social justice based on 
respect for fundamental human rights. 

5. The human rights incorporated into the 
legislation of the various American States 
should be protected by effective judicial pro- 
cedures. 

6. The systematic use of political proscrip- 
tion is contrary to American democratic 
order. 

7. Freedom of the press, of radio and tele- 
vision, and, in general, freedom of informa- 
tion and expression, are essential conditions 
for the existence of a democratic regime. 

8. The American States, in order to 
strengthen democratic institutions, should 
cooperate among themselves within the 
limits of their resources and the framework 
of their laws so as to strengthen and develop 
their economic structure, and achieve just 
and humane living conditions for their peo- 
ples, and 

Resolves, This declaration shall be known 
as the Declaration of Santiago de Chile. 





Diagnostic Clinic for Aged Established in 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, there was recently dedicated in 
my district in northeast Philadelphia 
the first geriatric clinic to be put into 
active use in the United States. In these 
days when the life expectancy of Ameri- 
cans has been increased and when we 
have thousands of senior citizens where . 
formerly we had only dozens, it.is of great 
advantage to us who must pass upon 
legislation bearing upon these older peo- 
ple to have the history of this clinic, its 
organization and its fine work before 
us. The following is the history of Phil- 
adelphia’s Northeast Community Geri- 
atric Clinic: 

D1acGNnostTic CLINIc FoR AGED ESTALISHED IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

A retired electrical engineer in Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., discerned when he read in the 
Schenectady Gazette of a community geri- 
atric clinic begun in Philadelphia, what it 
was that made this clinic not only a worth- 
while enterprise, but something different. 
In his congratulatory letter to Mrs. Dora N. 
Schatz, secretary of the newly established 
Northeast Community Geriatric Clinic as 
well as of the Disston Senior Citizens Club, 
he emphasized that too many projects are 
started by and operated by “well wishers’’ 
outside the “golden age” group. He is a 
strong believer in the older citizens doing 
things for themselves. He point out that 
the “golden age” group represents quite a 
large segment of our present population, 
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and urges them to exert what political and 
social strength is inherent in this situation. 

And it is true that the unique diagnostic 
clinic set up in northeast Philadelphia is 
largely the result of the active concern and 
hard work of the oldsters themselves. Mrs. 
Schatz and her fellow members in the Dis- 
ston Senior Citizens Club had often dis- 
cussed the need for a facility where those 
on social security or on otherwise limited 
incomes could obtain a complete physical 
checkup. Experience had shown them that 
too often older persons neglect to obtain 
thorough checkups periodically because they 
simply cannot afford it; then, when serious 
illness strikes, they find that disease has 
made advanced inroads which could have 
been checked if discovered in time. 

Active help in establishing such a facility 
finally came through a group of Christian 
laymen in the community who had organ- 
ized the Northeast Council for Christian So- 
cial Action not too long before this need 
was presented to them. Individuals inter- 
ested in the social application of the Chris- 
tian Gospel in which they believed, this 
group represented various Protestant de- 
nominations in the community. Recogniz- 
ing that a socially relevant Gospel could not 
be confined to one congregation, they had 
attempted to find a way of carrying their 
influence to the entire community through 
education and action in what ways they 
could. They had sponsored two successful 
community forums, one on the subject of 
juvenile delinquency and one. presenting a 
Negro leader from Montgomery, Ala., with 
a message intended to emphasize the power 
of aggressive Christian love in overcoming 
even such obstacles as racial tensions. 

These were well received by the community 
and represented a real contribution from an 
educational sense, but they had not been 
able to put the “action” part of their pro- 
gram into practice. 

Mrs. Schatz read in a community paper 
a statement of the council to the effect 
that they aimed at acting as a live part 
of the conscience of the Christian Church 
in the community on social issues, and em- 
phasizing their readiness ta work with other 
groups, regardless of race or religious affili- 
ation. She called the article to the at- 
tention of her senior citizens group, and 
urged that a delegation should present their 
need to the council for consideration. At 
the June 1958 meeting of the council, she 
spoke for her group and enlisted the inter- 
est of the council which agreed to estab- 
lish a committee on problems of the aging 
and asked Mr. Schatz to chair it. 

The committee made a study of what was 
being done in various parts of the country 
in this field and discussed it at later meet- 
ings of the council. In general, they found 
very much interest in government health 
circles. They found several States promul- 
gating legislation particularly aimed at helps 
of one kind or another for the aging. When 
they consulted with local and State health 
authorities, they found that there was no 
present possibility of health department 
funds being used to operate a diagnostic 


_@linic. Authorities agreed in general that 


such a facility was needed and expressed 
the opinion that public health funds would 
eventually be appropriated for such use— 
but the life expectancy of those in the senior 
citizens group did not tend to make them 
satisfied with a hope of help 10 or 15 yéars 
in the future. 

Encouragement was obtained when Mrs. 
Schatz visited a free community clinic for 
children privately sponsored by Bethel Lu- 
theran Church in Philadelphia. This clinic 
has operated successfully over a period of 
12 years depending upon the generosity of 
local osteopathic physicians who staffed the 
clinic without fee, and donations from in- 
terested citizens and the church itself. 

The council sent Mrs. Schatz to appear at 
@ meeting of the local ministerium asking 
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the clergy of the community to consider the 
possibility of donating space in one of the 
churches. After discussing it with their of- 
ficial boards, three churches volunteered 
space. Mainly because of its proximity to 
the home of the senior citizens club, the 
council accepted the offer of Tacony Baptist 
Church, and started to work on real plans. 

Fortunately, Mrs, Schatz’ own doctor, Sid- 
ney Richman, was extremely interested in the 
proposed plan and extended his active help 
in recruiting further doctors. In addition to 
other osteopathic physicians who agreed to 
work with Dr. Richman, offers were received 
from a local dentist, an eye specialist, and a 
foot specialist. 

As soon as it appeared that the oldsters’ 
dream might become a reality, it was decided 
that a separate organization should be set up. 
In early 1959, a board of directors was formed 
including representatives of the Northeast 
Council for Christian Social Action and Dis- 
ston Senior Citizens Club as the cosponsor- 
ing organizations, doctors from the volun- 
teer staff, and the pastor of the church 
where the clinic was to be located. The 
name “Northeast Community Geriatric 
Clinic” was choen. Jay B. Hurst, Jr.,a mem- 
ber of the Christian Social Action group, was 
named president of the new organization, 
Dr. Seymour Piwoz was named medical di- 
rector, and Mrs. Schatz was made secretary- 
treasurer. Conscious of the potential value 
of welj-handled publicity, the group ap- 
pointed one of its members (an industrial 
editor) to handle public relations. 

Directors immediately set about soliciting 
funds with which to equip a small clinic. 
Even minimum equipment (examining ta- 
bles, sterilizers, electrocardiogram, etc.) 
would cost a few hundred dollars. The 
northeast council spent what small funds it 
had making minor but necessary renovations 
in the donated space and on small equip- 
ment. The senior citizens donated their 
treasury of $50. Several local churches and 
individuals responded with donations, so that 
by mid-June 1959 enough equipment was on 
hand to open the doors. 

Local business and political leaders joined 
nearly 100 older citizens of the community 
in a dedication ceremony at which Protes- 
tant clergy and a Jewish rabbi participated. 

News of the planned clinic had been car- 
ried in local community newspapers, and, 
the week before opening, Mrs. Schatz re- 
ceived a call from Harriet Smith, feature 
writer for the Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin—one of the big-city papers—asking if 
she could bring a photographer and do an 
article on the opening session. She came 
and interviewed the three patients scheduled 
for examination the first day, talked to Mrs. 
Schatz, the doctors, and to Hurst, and wrote 
a sympathetic and very effective two column 
article which was carried on page 3 of the 
Bulletin and put on Associated Press wire 
service to papers throughout the country. 

With this national publicity came a deluge 
of letters from all sections of the country. 
Other “golden age” groups wanted to know 
how it was done, schools wanted stories, an 
Army chaplain in Annapolis, Md., sent a 
donation in memory of his mother, a 70- 
year-old man in Florida wrote to say he 
was planning a trip to New York and ask- 
ing ifthe could stop off in Philadelphia for 
an examination, a New Jersey man wrote 
claiming that doctors gave him “the brush- 
off” when he asked for a thorough. physical 
examination claiming that they did not have 
time. He wanted to come. A heartrending 
letter came from an‘elderly widow in South 
Dakota who evidently understood that the 
clinic offered resident care and offering to 
contribute $50 a month from her social se- 
curity if she could come and be cared for. 
A generous friend of“Hurst’s in Chicago had 
sent a $200 donation to help the clinic get 
started. When the publicity was released, 
he wrote Hurst that he had mentioned the 
project to his friend, Col. Jake Arvey, na- 
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tionally prominent political figure, and en- 
closed a check for an additional $100 from 
Colonel Arvey. 

Originally set up to interview three new 
patients at each weekly session, the clinic 
found it had a backlog of nearly 100 appli- 
cants within the first 3 weeks. More volun- 
teer doctors were recruited and the clinic 
is now doubling its capacity—but this in- 
volves additional and expensive equipment 
too, and general expansion is planned. 

Hurst comments, “The initial success of 
our effort has far exceeded our anticipation. 
When this sort of project was first suggested 
to our council, I must admit it was received 
with a jaundiced eye by some of us to whom 
the obstacles seemed to loom so large that 
they overshadowed the challenging objective. 
We are thankful that we accepted the chal- 
Ienge nevertheless, and that God has pros- 
pered us in all. ways. Considering the in- 
adequacies and limitations of many of us 
who have been working with this idea, ac- 
complishment of our objective seemed 
humanly impossible at times. Perhaps the 
fact that this objective has been essentially 
accomplished is simply further proof that 
with God all things are possible.” 

Diagnostic service only, not treatment, is 


offered to women over 62 and to men over 65 / 


regardless of ability to pay. Where possible 
a nominal fee of $1 is collected. At least 
in the early stages of the clinic, it has not 
been necessary to establish any qualification 
except age. It is hoped that the work can 
be continued on that basis; however, the 
board recognizes that some qualification as 
to ability to pay may have to be established 
if the service is abused by those well able to 
pay. But they express the feeling that they 
will wait and see, hoping that it will not 
be ‘necessary for a staff social worker to 
screen applicants on this basis. 

In addition to general physical checkup, 
specialists on the staff offer gynecological ex- 
aminations, cancer smear tests, and other 
special services. Arrangements are made for 
chest X-rays. Eye diseases are common 
among older people, and an eye specialist is 
on the staff. A local dentist will check on 
mouth or gum ailments discovered by the 
staff. 

It is now planned for the clinic to in- 
corporate as a nonprofit organization, and a 
lawyer has been the latest appointee to the 
board of directors, offering his services free 
of charge. Through incorporation, it will be 
possible for donations to be accepted on a 
tax-exempt basis, the clinic will be classified 
in a category enabling it to participate in 
Government and other help aimed to assist 
charitable, nonprofit organizations, and legal 
responsibility of the clinic and those work- 
ing with it will be fixed. 

All this is possible only because these doc- 
tors contribute valuable time and services 
without charge, because Tacony Baptist 
Church donated space, because many friends 
have cared enough to contribute toward the 
financial expenses involved. But, most of 
this became a reality because a group of 
older citizens acted. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, August 20 marks an occasion 
of great significance to those of the 
Catholic faith and indeed the entire 
Christian world. This is the date of 
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the opening of the Quinquennial World 
Congress of Sodalities in the archdio- 
cese of Newark, N.J. It is only the sec- 
ond time in history that such a con- 
gress has been held—and for the first 
time outside of Rome. 

I think New Jersey has been partfcu- 
larly honored to be selected for this sec- 
ond world gathering of what promises 
to be one of the most important and im- 
pressive gatherings of Catholic clergy 
and laymen in history. 

More than 50,000 persons, represent- 
ing 32 countries, are expected to take 
some part in the meetings and work- 
shops to be held on the campus of Seton 
Hall University in South Orange during 
the 4-day conference. The deliberations 
will concern themselves with the role of 
the sodalist in a world torn by crisis and 
unrest. 

The world will be watching these pro- 
ceedings dedicated to the interest of 
mankind and humanity with great in- 
terest. And on behalf of all of the citi- 
zens of New Jersey I would like to ex- 
tend a note of welcome and sincere good 
wishes for the success of this congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
an article from the Advocate of Thurs- 
day, August 13, on this subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Advocate, Aug. 13, 
1959] 
Two CARDINALS COMING HERE FoR CONGRESS 

NewarK.—An event, historic pot only for 
the Archdiocese of Newark, but also for the 
entire United States will occur here starting 
August 20, with the convening of the second 
World Congress of Sodalities of Our Lady. 
The first congress was held in Rome in 1954. 

An episcopal host to the congress to be 
attended by representatives of 32 nations, 
Archbishop Boland will be celebrant of a 
Solemn Pontifical Mass at 9:30 a.m., August 
20, in Sacred Heart Cathedral. The sermon 
will be preached by Auxiliary Bishop Leo C. 
Byrne, of St. Louis, executive episcopal mod- 
erator of the National Federation of Sodali- 
ties of the United States. 

The Mass will formally open the conclave 
whose deliberations, including addresses by 
religious and lay dignitaries and panel-type 
workshop sessions, will take place on the 
Seton Hall University campus in South 
Orange. 

The final event of the congress will be 
the World Congress Marian demonstration 
to be held August 23 at Roosevelt Stadium, 
Jersey City, with more than 30,000 attending. 
Auxiliary Bishop Fulton J. Sheen of New 
York will speak. 

The importance given the congress is 
stressed by the fact that among the active 
participants will be 2 cardinals, 8 arch- 
bishops, and 25 bishops. 

Most of the members of the hierarchy, led 
by Cardinal Spellman of New York, and 
Cardinal Cushing of Boston, will have spe- 
cific assignments during the meeting. Cardi- 
nal Spellman will preside at the Marian dem- 
onstration closing the congress on August 
23. Cardinal Cushing will preside at the pub- 


lic symposium Friday evening, August 21, at 


Seton Hall University. 

The congress promises to be one of the 
most important and impressive gatherings of 
Catholic clergy and laymen in history. More 
than 50,000 persons are expected to take 
some part in the meetings, workshops, sym- 
posium and demonstrations during the 4 
days. From 32 nations, representatives from 
Ceylon, India, and other Asian nations will 
join fellow Catholics from Africa, Europe, 
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North and South America to discuss and 
plan their respective roles in a world torn 
by crisis and unrest. 

Following the mass August 20 the dele- 
gates will assemble at Seton Hall University. 
Archbishop Fernando Ruiz y Solorzano of 
Yucatan, Mexico, who heads a delegation of 
350 Sodalists. from his country, will be 
moderator of the opening session, 

Highlight of the first session will be the 
broadcast of a tape-recorded message from 
Pope John XXIII. The opening address will 
be given by Archbishop Joseph Gawlina, di- 
rector of the World Federation of Sodalities. 
He will speak on the theme of the congress: 
“The Vocation of the Sodalist in the Crisis 
of the Modern World.” 

Both the Pope’s message and Archbishop 
Gawlina’s address, as well as all other major 
talks and documents of the congress, will be 
simultaneously translated into the five offi- 
cial languages of the conclave—English, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. 

Following the general session, delegates 
will break up into workshop groups to dis- 
cuss various aspects of the general theme. 
Workshops will be held in each of the five 
congress languages. 

In the evening, the National Federation 
of Sodalities of the United States will be 
host at a reception for the foreign delega- 
tions, 

Procceedings on Friday and Saturday will 
be similar to those on Thursday, with work- 
shops following general sessions. 

A special aspect of the theme will be 
examined and discussed each day. 

The public symposium on Friday evening 
at which Cardinal Cushing will preside will 
be one of the highlights of the conclave. 
The topic will be “Sodalities in International 
Life.” Rie Vendrik, president of the Con- 
ference of International Catholic Organiza- 
tions, will be chairman, and Rosemary 
Goldie of Australia, secretary of the Perma- 
ment Committee of the Lay Apostolate in 
Rome, will be secretary. 

Participants will include M. de Hablicht 
of Hungary, secretary of the Conference of 
International Catholic Organizations; Mar- 
tin Work, executive director of the National 
Council of Catholic Men; Mrs. Mark Theis- 
sen, president of the National Council of 
Catholic Women;’and Rev. Louis Paulussen, 
8.J., director of the International Secretariat 
of Sodalities in Rome. 

Saturday evening will be devoted to “The 
Night of Nations” in which delegates from 
Many countries of the world will demon- 
strate some facets of their native culture. 

On Sunday delegates will meet in execu- 
tive sessions before and following a Mass 
celebrated by Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter 
of St. Louis, honorary episcopal moderator 
of sodalities of the United States. In the 
afternoon they will hold the final general 
session of the congress at which conclusions 
will be read and officers installed. They will 
then depart by bus for the closing Marian 
oe at Roosevelt Stadium, Jersey 

fae 

Catholics and non-Catholics throughout 
the East are invited to the closing cere- 
monies at which the message of the Holy 
Father will be rebroadcast. 





Latin American Events 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter of 
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transmittal from Reverend Father Jo- 
seph F. Thorning, associate editor of 
World Affairs, St. Joseph’s-on-Carroll- 
ton Manor, Frederick, Md., with which 
he forwards three articles from Latin 
American events of Monday, August 17, 
1959. The articles are: “Reunion in 
Santiago”; - “Secret Negotiations on a 
Loan to Cuba”; “News and Commen- 
taries.” 

Str. JOSEPH’S-ON-CARROLLTON MANOR, 

Frederick, Md.; August 17, 1959. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLoop, 
Washington, D.C. 

ILusTRE AMIGO y GRAN PARLAMENTARIO: 
Your splendid leadership, upholding freedom 
and decency in the domain of inter-Ameri- 
can relations, prompts me to suggest that 
you consider, for possible inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the three articles I 
have marked in Latin American events. You 
are free, if you see fit, to mention that the 
material was brought to your attention by . 
your undersigned friend, “the Padre.” 

Everything in these articles coincides with 
the evidence you brought to the notice of 
your distinguished colleagues on Thursday, 
August 13, 1959, by inserting the piece by 
Edward Tomlinson in the Recorp. I wish 
more U.S. leaders would become active in 
this cause. 

In this connection, I would like to add 
that I have known Dr. Emilio Nufiez 
Portuondo, former president of the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations, for 
many years. He is a proved friend of the 
United States of America and a freedom 
fighter of worldwide renown. No one in the 
U.N. worked more ardently for the brave 
Hungarian patriots at the time of the 
slaughter of people in Budapest by the 
Soviets. 

Hoping to see you soon, I remain, 

Your friend and admirer, 
(El Padre) JoserpH F. THORNING, 
Associate editor of World Affairs. 





[From Latin American Events, Aug. 17, 1959] 
REUNION OF SANTIAGO 


When in 1954, I represented Cuba in the 
Inter-American Conference held in the city 
of Caracas it became my duty to denounce 
before all the Americas the Communist gov- 
ernment of Guatemala headed by Colonel 
Arbenz, who now directs all the conspiracies 
inspired by the Moscow government from 
Montevideo. I remember vividly that, in an 
animated debate with Dr. Torriello, Foreign 
Minister of the Red government of Guate- 
mala, I exposed the danger that the whole 
continent would be subjected to by an eco- 
nomic-political offensive of the Soviet Union. 
I advocated strong measures to repress Com- 
munist infiltration in our countries. 

In this Inter-American Conference the 
Caracas declaration was approved, by 17 
votes in favor, 1 against, that of Guatemala, 
and 2 abstentions, that of Mexico and 
Argentina under Juan Domingo Perén. It 
was made clear in the most exact terms that 
the establishment of a communistic regime 
in the geographic boundaries of the Amer- 
icas constituted a threat to its internal secu- 
rity. All the Latin American States were 
committed to comply with the obligations 
imposed by the passage of said declaration. 

The Caracas declaration was received by 
international public opinion as a diplomatic 
triumph of the United States, who had been 
its most stanch supported. I remember 
that I privately warned the late illustrious 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, who 
was attending the conference, that the main 
responsibility for keeping it in force fell on 
the United States of America for obvious 
reasons: because they were the ones mainly 
interested in preventing Communist infiltra-. 
tion in America and fundamentally because 
the United States was the only Nation with 
enough material and economic resources to 
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face the Soviet Union with any assurance of 
victory. In my judgment, even though we 
were dealing with a multilateral obligation, 
its chance for success or failure depended 
upon the vigor with which the U.S. Govern- 
ment would back the declaration. 

The Caracas declaration went the way of 
all declarations among the thousands that 
are approved in inter-American conferences 
and are never applied. Since 1954 until this 
moment when I am writing these lines, it 
cannot be denied that international com- 
munism has made the most extraordinary 
advances in the great majority of Latin 
American States. To deny its existence is 
like trying to obliterate the sun with your 
finger. It is enough to cite the Communist 
regime now existent in Cuba, and the pre- 
ponderant situation enjoyed by the Com- 
munists in Venezuela, and the advantages 
gained in Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Guate- 
mala, Panama, and Ecuador to realize that I 
am speaking the truth. This tragic situa- 
tion does not seem to be generally known 
by the people or by the ruling bodies of the 
United States and it is essential that they 
realize the imminent danger that we are all 
undergoing. 

The foreign ministers of the Americas are 
now in session in Santiago, Chile, in an 
extraordinary session in order to deal with 
the existent tensions in the Caribbean. We 
feel that if the United States does not as- 
sume the responsibility in presenting the 
problem in its whole magnitude, declaring 
in all sincerity that the tensions are pri- 
marily due to Communists and the activi- 
ties of fellow-travelers who follow blindly 
the dictates of the government of Moscow, 
the conference in Santiago will fail miser- 
ably and will spread discouragement among 
those of us who are fighting to liberate our 
peoples from the totalitarian and cruel yoke. 
A way must be found to prevent the atten- 
tion of the foreign ministers to be diverted 
from Communist engendered arguments; 
that the real cause of the problems in Latin 
America are primarily economic in nature 
when all of us know that the present situa- 
tion in the Caribbean is mainly political. 

With a new declaration nothing practical 
will be gained. We must act with vigor and 
insist that the declaration of Caracas must 
be upheld. We must do this or confess our 
complete failure. We must close the door 
to international communism in the Amer- 
icas with energetic and effective measures 
or we will confess to the world that we are 
impotent to defend ourselves. If this hap- 
pens and we are really incapable of stem- 
ming the Communist tide we will witness 
the fall of each Latin American State, one 
by one, under the influence of the Moscow 
government. Realistic and effective, we 
could call this form of action in order to 
defend ourselves. To postpone such action 
would be an error of incalculable conse- 
quences to the cause of democracy and lib- 
erty in this hemisphere. 


Secret NEGOTIATIONS ON A LOAN TO CUBA 


Before coming to Washington just recently 
the Prime Minister of Cuba, Fidel Castro, 
assured a multitude of his followers in Ha- 
vana “that he was not coming to the United 
States to solicit money because he did not 
need it, and that he would never undermine 
the Cuban economy with onerous obliga- 
tions.” These very words he repeated in 
Washington on many occasions. 

In spite of this statement by the Prime 
Minister, during his stay in Washington, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Rufo Lopez Fres- 
quet and the president of the National Bank 
of Cuba, Felipe Pazos, began talks with rep- 
resentatives of the World Bank and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, where they ex- 
pounded on Cuba’s hazardous economic sit- 
uation and explored the possibility of receiv- 
ing a loan. The chief difficulty in obtaining 
@ loan is that we are dealing with a provi- 
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sional government, not elected by the peo- 
ple, without a constitution, and a regime 
where one man’s word is law to the point 
where he seats and unseats presidents at will, 
without regard for the Cuban public opinion. 
The negotiations for the loan apparently 
failed. 

The economic situation in Cuba deterio- 
rates more each day. The expropriations, the 
confiscations, the brutal laws, like the low- 
ering of rents and the agrarian reform have 
produced a chaotic state and each day the 
government has more and more difficulties 
in meeting their most necessary obligations. 
This is well known in Cuba and the United 
States even though the press does not echo 
this situation. 

Two new avenues for negotiations have 
been opened: Negotiations directly between 
the government of Cuba and Washington 
and in New York with private American 
banks. A loan of $300 million is being sought 
to stabilize the Cuban peso, which, in the 
last 6 months has lost 30 percent of its 
value in relation to the dollar and also the 
money is being sought to speed up the agrar- 
ian reform but on a much larger scale. 

It is unbelievable that these negotiations 
could be entertained with the U.S. Govern- 
ment and private American banks. You 
could cite more than a hundred public state- 
ments by Fidel Castro which are insulting 
to the Government in Washington and to 
the United States. In a recent radio broad- 
cast from Cuba on the anniversary of the 
July 26 movement (that we personally 
heard) he called the North American Sen- 
ators that formed part of the Subcommitee 
of Internal Security, “Gangsters.” 

The Agrarian reform law robs the citizens 
of the United States and many American 
corporations of thousands of acres of land 
worth millions of dollars without adequate 
compensation. The new tariffs place onerous 
taxes on North American productr. such as 
automobiles, refrigerators and other hard 
goods. It would not make sense to give 
this loan to pay back in dollars those North 
Americans affected by the expropriations of 
the agrarian reform. They would be paying 
themselves with their own money. 

There is adequate explanation for the aid 
that the United States gave Yugoslavia and 
Poland, because Tito defied the imperialistic 
designs of the Soviet Union and Gomulka 
removed Poland from direct influence of the 
Soviet Government. Fidel Castro, however, 
moves closer each day to the Soviet orbit. 
Recently the Excelsior, 2 Mexico City news- 
paper, said that Cuba will soon establish 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
and that it has committed itself to vote 
favorably or to abstain on the question of 
the entry of Communist China into the 
United Nations when the General Assembly 
meets in September. 

There would be no rhyme nor reason to the 
Government and peoples of Latin America, 
anti-Communist, and friends of the United 
States, for a loan negotiated without con- 
sent of the people of Cuba and given to the 
most pro-Communist and most anti-Ameri- 
can country in the Americas. It would set 
a tragic precedent and would cost billions 
of dollars to the taxpayers of the United 
States. 





News AND COMMENTARIES 


Guatemala: There are persistent runiors 
that there is a subversive movement afoot to 
oust President Idigoras Fuentes who has al- 
ways been a strong enemy of international 
communism. This movement is being organ- 
ized in several Latin American countries and 
is being directed from Montevideo by Ex- 
President Arbenz who aspires to take over. 

The election to the mayor’s office in 
Guatemala City of one of Arbenz’s old 
cronies and the known, as well as under- 
ground activities of the Communists in 
Guatemala together with the split among the 
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political parties have made the sheep from 

Moscow think that this might be the appro- 

priate time to undertake the coup. 

Of course if the Army, as it is hoped will 
remain loyal to President Idigoras, this 
maneuver will end in a miserable failure. 
The experts fear, however, that the President 
might be too confident and that the hur- 
ricane will unleash without enough time to 
avoid its disastrous effects. 

Venezuela: Unemployment grows in Vene- 
zuela in spite of the promises of President 
Romulo Betancourt. The Venezuelans com- 
plain that President Betancourt devotes 
more time to activities outside Venezuela 
than to the grave social and economic prob- 
lems that are current in the land of Marshal 
Sucre. News of the development on a grand 
scale of the deposits of oil in the French 
Sahara and in other places, which until now 
have bought Venezuelan oil is disquieting to 
the people and businessmen of Venezuela. 

Haiti: The situation in Haiti gets more 
complicated every day primarily because of 
economic reasons. With a great Over popu- 
lation and a land which is unfertile, the 
truth is that poverty is extreme in the 
Haitian population. In order to solve this 
problem rapidly, international cooperation, 
but principally that of the United States, is 
needed. It is true that the Washington 
Government has rendered some aid to the 
Government of Haiti, but hunger is still prev- 
alent in that country. 

The present tensions in the Caribbean and 
and the internal political dicotomy contri- 
bute in aggravating the situation. There 
are intense conspiracies against President 
Duvalier inside and outside Haiti. The diffi- 
cult impasse between Cuba and the Domin- 
ican Republic, the latter invaded from Cuban 
territory without success,.places Haiti in a 
dangerous position because it does not have 
sufficient military forces to defend itself. 
The plans to invade the Dominican Repub- 
lic via Haiti have been prepared very cau- 
tiously arid carefully. They have not been 
put into effect for reasons known to all. 
This was explained in a letter to President 
Eisenhower from President Duvalier and 
handed to him personally by the Haitian 
Ambassador in Washington. 

Haiti is actually the key point in the peace 
in the Americas. 

Chile: A distinguished politician and dip- 
lomat has just written me a very interest- 
ing letter in which he makes the following 
interesting observations about the forthcom- 
ing visit of Nikita Khrushchev to the. United 
States. ‘ , 

“The only justification that the Govern- 
ment in Washington has offered, to invite 
Khrushchev, the most cruel tyrant and the 
most bloodthirsty of our era; the fearsome 
executioner of the peoples of the Ukraine 
and Hungary, was to prove to him during 
his visit the military might of the United 
States. This proof would stop him from 
unleashing Soviet aggression. The truth is 
that Khrushchev has already said to the press 
in Moscow that ‘he would not. accept any 
invitations to visit any military installa- 
tions while in the United States.’ Why the 
visit then which makes all the captive peo- 
ples in Europe, and Asia lose their hopes 
of liberty?” 

PARTIAL LIST OF KNOWN COMMUNISTS OR FEL- 
LOW ‘TRAVELERS THAT OCCUPY IMPORTANT 
POSITIONS IN CUBA 

Positions in the military 


Augusto Martinez Sanchez, Minister of 
Defense. 


Raul Castro Ruz, Chief of the Armed 
Forces. 


Comandante Juan Almeida, Chief of Air 
Force. 


Armando Acosta, Chief of Navy. 


Montes de Oca, Chief of Military Intelli- 
gence. 
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Manuel Rodiles, Second Chief of the Na- 
tional Police and Chief of the Bureau of 


Investigations. 
William Galvez, Inspector General of the 
Army. 7 
Comandante Garcia Morales. 


Capitan Choy, Chief of Havana Prison. 

Capitan Garriga, Chief of Press and Radio 
of the Cuban Army. 

Comandante Ernesto Che Guevara, 
gentino), Chief of the Cuban Fortress. 

Teniente Lavandeira (Who was in the 
Communist Government of Arbenz), Chief 
of Army Espionage. 

Comandante Faure Chaumont, Chief of 
the Student Revolutionary Directory. 

Comandante Enrique Oltuski, Minister of 
Communications. 

Comandante Oddén Alvarez de la Campa, 
Under Secretary 6f Agriculture. 

Capitan Ingeniero Fresneda, Chief of the 
Institute of Agrarian Reform. 

Comandante Antonio Nufiez Jimenez, Di- 
rector of the Agrarian Law Institute. 

Jose Luis Mas6, Chief of Publicity of the 
Institute of Agrarian Reform. 


Positions in the administration 


Dr. Oswaldo Dorticés, Provisional Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

Carlos Franqui, Director of the Newspaper 
Revolution, official organ of the Government. 

Vicentina Antufia, Director of Culture of 
the Ministry of Education. 

Eduardo Corona, Secretary of the General 
Accounting Office and Paymaster General. 

Alfredo Guevara, President of the Institute 
of the Movie Industry. 

José Perez Lamy, president of Indemnity 
Board of the Civil War. 

Sefiora Irene Viuda de José Maria Perez, 
secretary of the Indemnity Board of the 
Civil War. 

Celestino Fernandez, president of the re- 
tirement fund for sugar workers. 

Baudilio Castellanos, nmiagistrate in the 
paymaster Office. 

Rosa Rivero, official lawyer of the district 
court in Havana. 

Raquel Perez, Minister of Social Welfare. 

Armando Hart, Minister of Education. 


Positions in the labor movement 


David Salvador, secretary general of the 
Workers Union of Cuba. Indoctrinated in 
Moscow for 3 years. 

Juan Armesto, secretary general of the 
omnibus syndicate. 

José Martinez Leira, secretary general of 
the shoe industry. 

Juan F. Esquerra, secretary general of 
Shoemakers Union in the Province of 
Havana. c 

Miguel Quintero, secretary general-of the 
Club and Beach Workers Union. 

Alfredo Rancano, secretary general of the 
Cooks, Chefs, and Food Workers Union. 

Pedro Fumero, secretary general of the 
Construction Workers Union in Havana. 

Agapito Figueroa, secretary general of the 
Metal Workers Union in Havana. 

Francisco Lopez, secretary general of 
Graphc Arts Union. 

Angel Espasandez, secretary general of 
the Public Entertainment Workers Union. 

Amado Hernandez, secretary general of the 
Barbers, Hairdressers, and Manicurist Union 
in Havana. 

Ricardo Rodriguez, director of the group 
which controls the railroad federation. 

Jesus Soto, secretary general of the Textile 
Workers Union. 

Hector Carbonell, secretary general of the 
Needle Workers Union in Havana. 


Luis Moreno, secretary general of the 
Tobacco Workers Union. 


(Ar- 
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Monroney Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr, GORE. Mr. President, the un- 
usually able junior Senator from Okla- 
homa {Mr. Monroney] has made a fine 
contribution. It was from Senator 
Mownroney that the idea came of using 
our accumulating piles of foreign cur- 
rencies for international development. 
The Eisenhower administration has now 
endorsed his plan, and proposed it to 
other countries. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial, published in the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun on August 17, 1959, be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Baltimore Sun, Aug. 17, 1959] 
New DEVELOPMENT TOOL 

After a slow start Senator MoNRONEY 
seems now to have lined some of the right 
people up behind his plan for a new world 
bank to make local currency loans. Local 
currency is a polite way of describing the 
money of countries which can’t readily con- 
vert it into other moneys. It stands to rea- 
son that such money doesn’t make very 
good lending material for an international 
bank. The reason is that a country with 
nonconvertible money is likely to have little 
to sell and so little to offer in the way of 
ca#pital materials. 

But while a country with nonconvertible 
money may not be able to provide steel and 
tractors, nuclear reactors and hydroelectric 
equipment, it may well have other goods, 
even if in limited supply, which would help 
its friends in a development program. If 
it had a rice surplus, say, it might provide 
rice for a developing neighbor country and 
enable that country to turn some of its man- 
power from food production to more di- 
rect development employment. The new 
kind of bank Mr. Monroney has in mind 
would mobilize such secondary development 
resources. At first savored rather coolly by 
the international development people, the 
plan is now being taken up by the bankers 
and by the U.S. Treasury itself. 

The proposed local currency bank would 
be set up in.affiliation with the World 
Bank: This institution now makes strictly 
hard money loans on bankable terms pay- 
able in hard money in the classic business 
tradition, But the possibility is now seen 
of what you might call blended advances, 
with hard money from the World Bank to 
supply the capital equipment available only 
in such countries as the United States, 
Britain, West Germany, and local currency 
through the new local currency bank for 
such goods as were available in the more 
modest countries. In this way every last 
potential and degree of development capital 
would be mobilized for effective use. Were 
Congress, after appropriate study, to author- 
ize American collaboration in such a plan 
the overall cause of world development 
would undoubtedly be helped. - 
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Labor Reform a Necessity 


SPEECH 


Fr 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to pro- 
vide for the reporting and disclosure of cer- 
tain financial transactions and adminis- 
trative practices of labor organizations and 
employers, to prevent abuses in the ad- 
ministration of trusteeships by labor or- 
ganizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, it 
is imperative that this Congress pass a 
strong and effective labor reform bill. 

The. American people are rightfully 
demanding an end to the disgusting 
tactics of racketeers such as Dave Beck 
and Jimmy Hoffa. 

We all know that the overwhelming 
majority of our labor leaders and union 
members are honest, loyal Americans, 
But a small element in the labor-man- 
agement field have fallen into the use of 
corrupt and strongarm tactics that are 
a disgrace to our free enterprise system. 

Actually, the rotten apple in the labor 
barrel should have been removed long 
ago. The Congress was given a chance 
to take a long stride in that direction a 
year ago when the Kennedy-Ives anti- 
racketeering bill passed the Senate with 
only one dissenting vote but was choked 
off in the House by a cross-fire of propa- 
ganda from extremists on both sides of 
the issue—those who wanted no reform 
at all and those who wanted to use Dave 
Beck as an excuse to put a legislative 
shackle on the entire labor movement. 

I believed last year, as I do now, that 
the overwhelming majority of the 
American people want legislation that 
is strong enough to put hoodlums like 
Hoffa out of business. On the other 
hand, the same Americans would be just’ 
as strongly opposed to the schemes of 
labor haters to destroy honest labor or- 
ganizations. That is why as a member 
of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor last year, I did my best to 
secure passage of the moderate Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill. 

Although I transferred from the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee to the 
Committee on Agriculture this year, I 
have not lost my interest in effective 
labor reform legislation. Neither have 
I changed my belief that the public in- 
terest lies between the two extremes of 
either doing nothing or passing a bill 
designed to punish all labor, honest and 
dishonest alike. 

For this reason, I again supported the 
position of moderation represented by 
legislation reported out of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
sponsored by my respected colleague and 
friend, Congressman Extiott, of Ala- 
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bama. To the left of this bill was a 
second bill backed by the AFL-CIO and 
introduced by Congressman SHELLEY, of 
California. On the right is the third bill 
now before us, backed by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, introduced 
by Congressman Lanprum, of Georgia, 
and Grirrtn, of Michigan. 

All of the men who have introduced 
these bills are respected, highly compe- 
tent Congressmen who act in good faith. 
Actually, the Shelley bill and the Lan- 
drum bill are patterned after the Elliott 
committee bill in most of their provi- 
sions. All of the bills contain tough, ef- 
fective machinery for cleaning out cor- 
ruption, rigged elections and racketeer- 
ing. The differences come on matters 
relating to the scope of the National 
Labor Relations Board, picketing, boy- 
cotts, and the “hot cargo” practice. Al- 
though the Landrum bill is virtually a 
copy of the committee bill in more than 
80 percent of its language, it contains 
highly restrictive language and heavy 
penalties which many labor lawyers and 
Members of Congress sincerely believe 
would jeopardize legitimate collective 
bargaining. Robert Kennedy, the Mc- 
Clellan committee’s able legal counsel has 
strongly backed the moderate Elliott 
committee bill as the most practical of 
the three bills. 

Our distinguished and beloved Speak- 
er, Mr. RAYBURN, who supports the com- 
mittee’s middle-of-the-road bill, put it 
this way: 

To cut out the cancer of corruption, we 
used a surgeon’s scalpel instead of a butcher’s 
cleaver. 


Those of us who are doing our best to 
resist pressure from both sides and take 
a moderate position in support of the 
committee bill have been hit from both 
left and right. Quoting further from 
Speaker RAYBURN: 

Every time that Congress takes up the 
subject of labor-management relations, 
powerful interests move in and try to twist 
the legislation to give them an undue and 
unfair advantage in the age-old struggle be- 
tween management and labor. Each side 
tries to shape the laws so that the Federal 
Government's great power will be put to 
work on its behalf in this continuing struggle 
for economic power. This is not right, for 
the Federal Government should serve as an 
impartial umpire between these great eco- 
nomic forces, seeking to maintain fair and 
free competition. 


The man who has served as Speaker 
of the House longer than any other man 
in American history, speaking for those 
of us who support the committee bill, 
added: 

This middie road, the road of reason and 
fair play, is a hard one to walk, but more 
often than not it is the path of common 
sense and justice. When a bill is being 
fought by both Jimmy Hoffa and the labor 
haters, that, in itself, is a pretty good recom- 
mendation. * * * Let us reform without 
punishing. Let us cure without crushing. 


Although I have preferred the com- 
mittee bill, now that the Landrum- 
Griffin bill has been substituted, I am 


voting for.this substitute measure on. 


final passage. 
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It is essential that labor reform legis-.. 
lation be passed by the House. If there 
are errors in the legislation, let us hope 
that they can be corrected in the con- 
ference between the House and Senate 
versions of labor reform bills. 

The important task for us to accom- 
plish before the adjournment of this 
Congress is the passage of legislation 
that will set the power of the Federal 
Government against the racketeers with- 
out crushing legitimate collective bar- 
gaining and the rights of our working 
men and women. 

While I have disagreed with some of 
my constituents who have written me on 
both sides of the labor reform issue, I be- 
lieve these good people know that I am 
as sincere in my convictions as they are 
in theirs. I believe they know, too, that 
I will do the best I know how to cast my 
vote on the side of fair play for both 
management and labor and for the 
American pedple as a whole. I am most 
grateful for the fact that I have enjoyed 
the support of both labor and business, 
as well as the great farm population of 
South Dakota. I see no conflict between 
the best interests of all three of these 
basic elements of our economy, and I 
trust that my public record will be fair 
to each of them. 





Trees Can Help Control Smog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, almost 
everybody likes trees. And I am sure 
that everyone who lives in or near any 
of our large metropolitan centers hates 
smog. Yet it is possible, according to 
@ novel scientific theory which has come 
to my attention, that by planting more 
trees and foliage we can reduce air pol- 
lution. The authority for this state- 
ment is Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, dean 
of the college of medicine of Ohio State 
University, who is the new president- 
elect of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Maybe that is one reason why we have 
a great. deal less smog in Washington, 
D.C., than we do in Los Angeles. Both 
cities have great numbers of motor ve- 
hicles discharging large volumes of car- 
bon dioxide and other contaminants into 
the atmosphere. Both cities have a 
share of foggy mornings. But humid 
Washington has a great many more trees 
and natural foliage than arid Los An- 
geles. You may recall that the mild 
smog spell we had here in the District 
in early June was dispelled before noon. 
If Dr. Leake’s theory is proven correct 
by further scientific study, it could mean 
a great deal to many smog-plagued 
metropolitan areas which are virtually 
devoid of trees. 


Dr. Leake gave a scholarly address 
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on certain social aspects of air pollu- 
tion at the national conference held in 
Washington last November. He recent- 
ly has extended his point of view with 
the suggestion regarding the use of trees 


‘in fighting air pollution. An interesting 


article on the subject was published in 
the Oregon Statesman of Salem, Oreg. 
I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Ler’s Keep Our BALANCE 


(Chauncey D. Leake, Dean, College of Medi- 
cine, the Qhio State University) 


Every great application of science carries 
its cost. Take the matter of transportation: 
Look how we have advanced from weary leg 
plodding, through oxcart and horse and 
buggy, to steam carriage and automobile, 
now to diesel engine, airplane, and jets. 
This tremendous advance has occurred with- 
in the last 50 years. It has revolutionized 
the world. But at a price. 

The millions of automobiles, trucks, and 
airplanes, which we now have running all 
over the earth, burn up oxygen. This is a 
great danger. Oxygen has accumulated on 
the earth as a result of the photosynthesis 
of plants. In this process the carbon dioxide 
which accumulated during the days when 
volcanoes blew off all over the earth was con- 
verted by sunlight to sugar and oxygen. It 
is this oxygen that makes possible the land 
animals such as ourselves. We cannot live 
without oxygen, and we get in trouble if we 
produce too much carbon dioxide. 

All modern transportation Moves on com- 
bustion; that is, the burning of fuel with 
oxygen to produce carbon dioxide. Inci- 
dentally, a lot of other poisonous materials 
are produced also, but Iet’s just stick to the 
carbon dioxide picture. 


For millions of years the earth has been 
in a wholesome balance between oxygen and 
carbon dioxide: The plants use up the car- 
bon dioxide that comes into the air from 
burning, or from the breathing of animals, 
and produce sugars and oxygen, so that ani- 
mals can live. This is a very delicate bal- 
ance. It is involved in maintaining the 
stability of weather. It is important in 
keeping just the right balance for heat cap- 
ture from the sun and for the preservation 
of a balance in our water distribution, be- 
tween the icecaps on the.poles and the 
water vapor in the air. If this exquisite bal- 
ance is disturbed, things can go bad. 

We are disturbing this balance in a sudden 
and startling way. We are dumping tons of 
carbon dioxide, along with a lot of other 
poisonous material, into the air from the 
engines that run our automobiles, trucks, 
and airplanes. Meanwhile, we are also cut- 
ting down our trees, destroying our forest 
lands, and making deserts in our cities. We 
are in a fair way to get badly out of balance 
before we know it. 

Carbon dioxide helps to build heat. With 
only a slight increase in the overall carbon 
dioxide of our atmosphere, we might add 
just that bit more heat that could upset our 
weather balance. Think what might happen 
if the polar icecaps were really to melt away. 

Before it’s too late, let’s start planting 
trees. Certainly for every automobile we 
produce, we should have at least a dozen 
trees planted to take care of the carbon diox- 
ide that we produce and to put back the 
oxygen that we need. For every truck, we 
need probably a hundred or more trees to 
keep the balance. For every airplane, and 
now for jets, we probably need several hun- 
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dred more trees. Let’s start planting them; 
let’s keep our balance. 

Meanwhile, our cities are becoming more 
ugly, our landscapes are becoming more bar- 
ren, our whole civilization is losing the nat- 
ural beauty that belongs to all of us in the 
good regions of the earth. Let’s get the trees 
back to preserve our watersheds, to give us 
the oxygen we need to breathe, to remove 
the carbon dioxide, dusts, and other poison- 
ous material from the air, and let’s get 
trees back into our cities to hide the ugli- 
ness of our buildings. 

H. L. Mencken, that sharp-tongued Bal- 
timore wit, wrote once, “On certain levels 
of the American race there seems to be a 
positive libido for the ugly * * * Here is 
something that the psychologists have so far 
neglected: The love of ugliness for its own 
sake, the lust to make the world intolerable.” 
One has only to take a little stroll about any 
one of our big cities to see the ugliness we 
tolerate. Maybe our libido for ugliness is 
unconscious, but it certainly is there, or else 
we would try to bring some beauty into our 
cities. 

This can best be done by trees. Trees 
can be planted and maintained along our 
main streets, in our business areas, in our 
commercial and industrial areas, as well as 
in our residential sections. We need lots 
more trees, green places and parks in our 
cities. 

Even Vitruvius, the great architect under 
Augustus Caesar in ancient Rome, realized 
the value of trees. He indicated that they | 
help to keep the air clean and fresh, and are 
more needed in the cities than they are in 
the country. 

Trees would help enormously in our 
motor age. Planted along our highways 
they would relieve monotony and lessen 
fatigue; they restore natural beauty; and 
help maintain the roadside, particularly in 
the prevention of erosion-and they are thus 
economical; they reduce noise, dust, and 
take out carbon dioxide from the air; they 
ean effectively screen off the ugliness of in- 
dustrial areas, and they can afford rest 
places for safety and recreation. 

More importantly are trees needed in the 
cities. Here they can help in reducing noise 
and dust, in providing cool shade in the 
summer, and in hiding the ugliness of our 
buildings both in summer and winter. They 
give a refreshing look to our streets, and they 
can provide a lot of employment in connec- 
tion with their care and maintenance. 

Certainly if we are to preserve our bal- 
ance in connection with our wasteful use of 
oxygen from the air, and with our appalling 
increase in the amount of carbon dioxide we 
are dumping into it, it can best be done by 
planting trees; at least 10 trees for every 
automobile, at least a hundred trees for 
every truck, and at least a couple of hundred 
trees for every airplane. This would promote 
beauty,, stabilize our weather pattern, and _ 
help maintain our land in the beautiful 
natural way that we all enjoy. 





Mrs, Helen Fleming Czachorski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride and inspira- 
tion that I call to the attention of the 
Members: of Congress the achievements 
of a distinguished attorney in my 

Czachorski. 





Mrs. Czachorski is a unique and out- 
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standing woman and I wish to take this 
opportunity to acquaint you with her 
background and qualifications. 

Helen Fleming Czachorski was born 
April 27, 1828, in Buffalo, N.Y., the 
second of five children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Teofil Fleming. She was educated at 
Masten Park High School, Buffalo, and 
then entered Buffalo University, from 
whence she.received her LL.B., the first 
female graduate of that university’s col- 
lege of law, in June of 1908. She was 
admitted to practice November 16, 1909, 
before the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York. Her first position was as 
an associate of Samuel Harris, later to 
become a judge of the Supreme Court 
of New York. 

In 1914, she married Dr. John A. 
Czachorski of Chicago, Il., and was ad- 
mitted to legal practice in Illinois. In 
the same year she was elected attorney 
of the Polish Women’s Alliance and re- 
mained general counsel of that national 
organization until 1936. 

In 1941; Mrs. Czachorski was elected 
national president’of the Polish Bar As- 
sociation, being the first woman to hold 
said position. She was the founder of 
this association. She was also one of 
the founders of the Chicago Advocates 
Society, a local branch of the national 
group. 

Mrs. Czachorski is unique in that she 
is believed to be the first woman of Po- 
lish extraction to be admitted to the 
practice of law anywhere in the world. 
It is also believed that she is the only 
mother associated in a law partnership 
with her sons. She and her sons, Eugene 
and John, have their law firm at 100 
North La Salle Street, Chicago. Previ- 
ous to this association, she was engaged 
in the practice of law with her brother, 
Edward E. Fleming. She was attorney 
for the Hegewisch Federal Savings & 
Loan Association, Hegewisch, Ill., for 
many years. 

This most distinguished woman has 
been active in many civic, charitable, 
and professional organizations through- 
out the years. She is a member of 
Women’s Bar Association, South Chicago 
Bar Association, Polish Women’s Alli- 
ance of. America, Polish Roman Catholic 
Union, Polish Welfare Association, Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary of Chicago Polish Medi- 
cal Society, attorney for Polish Women’s 
Alliance of America for 21 years. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Helen Fleming Cza- 
~chorski is certainly a rare and outstand- 
ing professional woman and is truly de- 
serving of all the civic as well as per- 
sonal tributes that she will receive on 
her 50th anniversary of legal practice. 





Hawaii Day in New Jersey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
Governor Meyner, our distinguished 
Governor of New Jersey, has proclaimed 
today Hawaii Day in New Jersey. I 
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would like to join in the celebrations 
and extend a most joyous welcome to 
our new State. 

I had the memorable pleasure and 
honor to participate in the vote for 
statehood for Hawaii in March. This 
was a living demonstration of demecracy 
in action. It is proof of the vitality of 
the United States. It is the fulfillment 
of hope that we have long held out to 
the loyal people of Hawaii. The vote 
for statehood demonstrates that the 
United States offers more than the hope 
of freedom to the world. It is proof that 
the United States of America is synony- 
mous with the word “freedom.” 

To my colleagues from our new State, 
I extend a most sincere welcome. May 
find it as rewarding an experience as 

ave. 





The Impact of Science on Our Society 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an address which I de- 
livered at the 96th commencement of 
Bryant College on July 31, 1959. The 
address is entitled “The Impact of Sci- 
ence on Our Society”: 

THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON OvuR SOCIETY 


(Address of the Honorable Joun E. Focartyr, 
Member of Congress from the Second Dis- 
trict of Rhode Island, Veterans Memorial 
Auditorium, Providence, R.I., at the 96th 
commencement of Bryant College) 


Gathered here this morning are several 
hundreds of young men and women who 
have successfully met another in the long 
series of challenges by which each human 
being is measured, from his first learned 
response to his last influence before or 
after his death. 

Gathered here, too, are several thousands 
of men, women, and children for whom this 
commencement also signifies the successful 
meeting of a challenge. For the award of 
a diploma to an individual is not just tangi- 


‘ple recognition of that individual’s academic 


accomplishments; it is also, symbolically, 
recognition of the accomplishment of par- 
ents and loved ones who have given much 
of themselves in order that a new and po- 
tentially valuable member may be added to 
the family of man. 

Bryant, College has witnessed many oc- 
casions such as this. Thousands of stu- 
dents have studied here and, enlightened 
and enriched by the experience, gone on to 
productive, rewarding careers. For nearly 
a century, the college has been a source of 
pride to the community it serves by blend- 
ing specialized education in business tech- 
niques and administration with the more 
general education required for useful citizen- 
ship in our complex. and dynamic society. 
It has had the vision and courage to pioneer 
in educational methods and curriculum. 
Yet it has never lost sight of its primary 
mission: To educate the individual. 

The educated individual is the key fac- 
tor governing the strength and effectiveness 
of our democracy: The incredibly rapid 
sweep of events in the 20th century 
Places a special responsibility on all of us, 
not only to keep abreast of our times, but 
in a sense to keep ahead of our times, 
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This is nowhere more evident than in the 
field of science. That is why I have chosen 
to share with you today some thoughts on 
science and its impact on society. 

What image do you have in your mind 
when you think of the term “science”? Is 
it the picture of nuclear power for instru- 
ments of peace and weapons of destruction? 
Is it manned missiles encircling the earth or 
exploring the surfaces of the moon? Is it 
probing the depths of the ocean, the molecu- 
lar structure of metals, the chemistry of the 
celis of the human body? 

This is the kind of image most people have 
when they think of science. They endow 
science with qualities that tend to remove it 
from the society it serves—to set it apart as 
something mysterious and almost frighten- 
ing in its potential for engendering sudden 
and unpredictable change in our way of life. 
In the same vein, scientists are commonly 
viewed as obsessively motivated, highly in- 
tellectual, socially naive individuals who 
spend their lives satisfying their intense 
curiosity to understand the phenomena of 
the world and the universe about them. 

Such images tend to create barriers to pub- 
lic understanding of science, and public un- 
derstanding is essential if science is to be an 
even more effective force for the achieve- 
ment of goals that are set by society. 

Textbooks tell us that the essence of 
science is the facts or principles or rules 
which are used to explain or hold together 
what man knows, and to help him discover 
what he still does not know. The abstract 
sciences deal with things that cannot be 
touched, like numbers or thoughts; the nat- 
ural sciences deal with things in nature, 
such as men and stones and stars; and the 
human or social sciences deal with the way 
we think and act, alone or together. No 
mater how it is classified, however, science is 
characterized by what is known as the scien- 
tific method. And the application of the 
scientific method to the study of man and 
his universe has been a primary force direct- 
ing and conditioning the growth of civiliza- 
tion as we know it. 

It is easy for us today to look back over 
those relatively few years in which man 
on this planet has recorded his history and 
see how primitive science has evolved into 
modern science. The use of metals—the 
contro] of fire, the domestication of animals, 
the planting and harvesting of crops, the 
discovery of the wheel, the invention of writ- 
ten language—these were scientific accom- 
plishments which had a marked effect on 
the subsequent history of mankind. 

In the forward movement of science 
through the intervening centuries—move- 
ment associated with such names as Aris- 
totle, Archimedes, Copernicus, Galileo, Kep- 
ler, Newton—there is evidence of a char- 
acteristic of science that must be under- 
stood by all of us who live today in a world 
that is rapidly becoming a scientific world. 
This characteristic is, if you will, the falli- 
bility of science. It is the only source of 
knowledge whose truth can be tested by 
experiment. Its methods and results must 
be reliable or they are discarded. But what 
is called scientific truth is not, and must 
not be thought to be, always absolute and 
final. Often the information on which 
ecientific conclusions are based is incom- 
plete. Thus scientific knowledge is contin- 
ually growing and continuously being re- 
vised. Science cannot answer, and it is not 
the answer to, all of the questions of society. 
Tt cannot tell all about man, where he came 
from or where he is going. It cannot tell 
all about the universe. And while we build 
and strengthen science because we expect it 
to build and strengthen our society, it is im- 
portant that we recognize both the limita- 
tions of science and the dangers it brings 
along with its many blessings. 
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I shall not try to summarize the ways 
science affects our daily life. Directly and 
indirectly, it has made us richer—not only 
in material and technological miracles that 
are accepted as commonplace, but in leisure 
time, tools for study, and opportunity to 
create things of beauty. The tempo of 
scientific discovery in the 20th century has 
been incredibly rapid. All sciences have 
moved forward and literally hundreds of 
new sciences have been generated. Terms 
like supersonics, thermodynamics, plastics, 
biochemistry, nuclear physics and astro- 
nautics become meaningful! parts of our vo- 
cabulary. And we invest heavily in pro- 
grams seeking greater control of power, new 
forms of matter, freedom from hunger and 
disease. Yes, science is a dominant force 
in our society. Its evidences are every- 
where—in our homes, in our industrial and 
agricultural economy, in our transportation 
and communications systems, in our com- 
munities, in our places of work and of learn- 
ing. One has only to think of the ways 
science and scientific advances have in- 
fluenced your own chosen field of business 
administration and practices to realize the 
extent to which science is interwoven into 
the total fabric of our society. 

We tend to think of the product and in- 
fluence of science in positive terms. But 
just as in the scientific process each major 
advance highlights other scientific prob- 
lems that require solution, so the total 
forward movement of our scientifically ori- 
ented society is threatened by dangers which 
must be recognized and met. 

Can we, for example, find ways to use for 
human betterment the powers that science 
has given us for weapons of destruction? 

Can we use our advanced communications 
systems to achieve the kind of understand- 
ing that will lead to peace among the peo- 
ples of the earth? 

Is there a solution for the situation which 
find some nations producing in excess of 
their nutritional needs while other nations 
are starving? 

Although science can make nearly every- 
thing necessary for life out of certain raw 
materials, not all nations have a supply of 
these raw materials. Can we learn to share 
them so that_no nation will have to go to 
war to win its share of needed substances? 
Moreover, there are just so many raw ma- 
terials in the earth and no more. Can science 
find substitutes for old sources of energy 
before the earth’s resources are depleted? 

Can we find certain ways to protect our- 
selves against the environmental hazards 
and stresses that we ourselves have created? 

Can we eliminate or bring under control 
the diseases that cause crippling and -pre- 
mature death? 

Is there a way for society to manage its 
affairs so that everybody has an equal 
chance? Can economic and social and po- 
litical forces learn how to avoid peaks and 
depressions in a total economy? 

These are the kinds of challenges we face. 
Under a broad and comprehensive definition 
of science, they are scientific challenges— 
or, more precisely, challenges in the ulti- 
mate application of the scientific method. 

Whether the challenges will be met -is 
dependent upon man himself. Man lifted 
himself above the level of animals because 
he alone, of all the forms of life on earth, 
was able, by thought and work, to gain 
control over the forces of nature. He lifted 
himself from savagery and barbarism to 
civilization. This has not been a steady 
gradual. process. Social organization and 
moral ideals have lagged behind the con- 
trol over nature. We must use all of our 
talents and. capacities to bridge the great 
gap that exists between the scientific accom- 
plishments of man and his much less ad- 
vanced social thinking and action, 
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This is one of the reasons why the indi- 
vidual and his education are of such critical 
importance today. For -each individual 
member of our society is a precious resource, 
to be nurtured, challenged, and given every 
opportunity to make a contribution to the 
solution of the great and small problems 
that beset society as it moves ahead to 
meet—as I know it will meet—the chal- 
lenges that lie ahead. 

There are many ways in which the func- 
tions of an elected representative of the 
people to the Federal Government permit 
him to contribute to the achievement of 
the goals we all share. I, for example, have 
served the people of the Second District of 
Rhode Island for nearly two decades in the 
House of Representatives. There are three 
general ways in which that responsibility 
is reflected in my actions. 

First, it’ is my responsibility to act for 
and on behalf of the people of my district. 
This means I must know them, their views, 
and their wishes, and faithfully reflect them 
on all magters of interest to my constituency. 

Second, it is my responsibility to take 
an active and informed part in all matters 
of national and international consequence. 
In this sense, each elected representative 
serves the people of the Nation as a whole, 
as well as his own constituents. 

Finally, it is my special responsibility to 
review and recommend appropriations for 
the activities of two departments of the 
executive branch—the Department of Labor, 
and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. This committee assignment 
gives me an opportunity to study in depth 
the work of many Federal agencies that have 
a direct and personal effect on the lives of 
all of us. Out of the complex of activities 
in these Departments, I have chosen to men- 
tion here today two that bear on my topic 
“The Impact of Science on Society.” 

Within the U.S. Office of Education, there 
has recently come into being a program 
which loans funds to brilliant young stu- 
dents in order to help them acquire higher 
education in the physical sciences. Called 
the National Defense Education Act-and now 
in its second year, this program will help 
recruit and train a number of young people 
for careers in one segment of our Nation’s 
total scientific endeavor. 

While I gave my support-to this program, 
and would do so again under the present cir- 
cumstances, I know I will not be mi under- 
stood if I say I wish it had not been neces- 
sary for this legislation to be enacted. 

In the first place, such emergency pro- 
grams are always less efficient and effective 
than the orderly and sustained growth in 
depth and in strength of the total education- 
al system. A nation such as ours should be 
well able to afford a system of elementary, 
secondary, and higher education which 
would have the capacity routinely to meet 
our national needs; more than this, we can- 
not afford not to have such a system. But 
there are grave present inadequacies in 
our educational system—inadequacies which 
threaten to become critical deficits in the 
years ahead. Our educational facilities are 
being outdistanced by population growth 
and change. The salaries and other com- 
pensations for teachers are not commensu- 
rate with their services, and the teacher 
shortage becomes increasingly acute. And 
higher education is fast becoming out of 
reach for too many of our young men and 
women who should have an opportunity for 
such education. 

The crisis in education is a local, State, 
and national problem. The ptblic has a 
right to expect vigorous, enlightened leader- 
ship from Washington so that our full re- 
sources can be directed to its solution. I re- 
gret to say that such leadership has not been 
forthcoming. The administration has toyed 
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with the problem but has backed away from 
any affirmative action. As a result, little 
bits of the problem—like the special impetus 
to science education to which I just referred 
—have been touched. But the heart of the 
problem remains, and will remain until the 
people of the United States decide how much 
importance they attach to sound education 
and make their views known to their repre- 
sentatives in government at all levels. 

A second scientific activity of the Federal 
Government with which I am closely asso- 
ciated is medical research. In this activity, 
I am happy to be able to report that the 
public interest is being well served. During 
the past 15 years, there has been gratifying 
and sustained growth in the Nation’s in- 
vestment in medical research, with- about 
equal support from Federal and non-Federal 
sources. What began in 1946 as a spotty, 
uncertain program has emerged into a com- 
prehensive, stable, productive effort of which 
every citizen can be proud. We are now 
able to provide for the needs of most of the 
competent scientists who have sound re- 
search ideas and work in an established re- 
search environment. At the same time, rec- 
ognizing that investments in science are 
long-term investments, we have an active 
program for the advanced training of medi- 
cal research scientists and another to assist 
in the construction of medical research fa- 
cilities. 

I am proud to say that my name is closely 
linked with that part of this effort which 
has Federal origin, particularly the National 
Institutes of Health, a bureau of the USS. 
Public Health Service in Bethesda, Md. I 
have supported this program because of my 
deeply rooted conviction that the health of 
our people has a direct correlation with the 
strength, well-being, and productivity of our 
Nation—a conviction that has been borne 
out by the progress that has been made 
since we embarked on a renewed medical 
research activity after World War II. 

There are all sorts of objective measures 
of the advances which have occurred when 
knowledge derived from medical research has 
been applied in medical and public health 
practice. There are increases in life ex- 
pectancy. There are diseases. that can be 
prevented, conditions that can be amelio- 
rated or cured, lives that can be saved. In 
the health sciences as in the other sciences, 
an endless succession of ever more complex 
problems stretches out ahead. But we can 
be glad that we have taken and are taking 
and will take the necessary steps to assure 
that one by one, as scientific knowledge per- 
mits, the major health issues of today will 
crumble before the diversified and ‘brilliant 
attack of our medical research workers. Per- 
haps not in my lifetime, but almost certainly 


- in yours, we will see better ways to prevent 


or cure cancer, better ways to control heart 
disease, better ways to protect against and 
treat certain of the mental illnesses. 

It is this thought—this awareness of the 
intimate relationship between medical re- 
search and the people’s health, and be- 
tween science and the fulfillment of man’s 
total aspirations—that I would leave with 
you today. 

You who are being honored here for the 
completion of your work at Bryant College 
have essential roles in our complex world 
of tomorrow. Science has made all of us 
world citizens. It has enlarged our spheres 
of activity so that neither we, our commun- 
ity, nor our Nation can be in f separate 
or independent. This places a prem- 
ium on the responsibility of society to pro- 
vide an opportunity for each of its individ- 
ual members to reach his full potential. And 
it emphasizes the responsibility of the in- 
dividual to use his full potential for the 
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betterment of the society of which he is a 
art. 

<3 To you who are graduating from this fine 
institution—best wishes in whatever you do 
in the years ahead. You have been well 
educated here. Use your education. 

To your parents and friends who have 
come here this morning because they love 
you, are proud of your accomplishment, and 
would not willingly be anywhere else when 
you are being singled out for recognition— 
to them, congratulations for a different 
kind of accomplishment, a kind you will 
understand better when it is your sons and 
daughters who are graduating from college. 

To those who administer and instruct at 
Bryant College—a special word of gratitude. 
There is no finer contribution that an in- 
dividual can make than to educate. 

And to all of you—students, parents, 
staff, and friends—may I convey the abiding 
respect and confidence that is shared by 
all who have reason to know Bryant Col- 
lege and its graduates. The people of Provi- 
dence and of Rhode Island are proud of 
Bryant’s long and distinguished service and 
are proud, too, that it is numbered among 
this little State’s large family of educa- 
tional institutions. 

I am sure that those who are graduating 
today will do honor to Bryant College as, 
in their work and in their daily lives, they 
reflect what they have learned here. 





Plaudits to Bob Murphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Pittsburgh Press of Sunday, August 
16, 1959: 

PLaupITs TO Bos MurRPHY 


Robert D. Murphy has been sworn in as 
Undersecretary of State for political affairs— 
making him No. 3 man in the Department, 
after Secretaries Christian Herter and Doug- 
las Dillon. 

This is belated recognition of an extraor- 
dinarily competent diplomat who has been 
a career officer for 39 years. Bob Murphy has 
been aptly called Uncle Sam's favorite 
troubleshooter. 

Warships and tough infantry regiments 
have a tradition of inscribing on their quar- 
ter decks or battle flags the names of all 
engagements in‘ which they have partici- 
pated. If Bob Murphy were to attempt 
such a roster, it would be longer than both 
his arms, North Africa, Trieste, Tokyo, Leba- 
non—to name just a few---und everywhere 
he has been sent he has left a good measure 
of tranquillity wreathed in his broad Irish 
smile. 


When Mr. Murphy won this year’s Notre 
Dame Laetare Medal for achievement he was 
accorded the usual privilege of selecting a 
Latin epigram for inscription on the medal. 
Characteristically, he chose Martial’s “Ride, 
si sapis”—“Laugh if you are wise.” 

Wise, good humor has been his redeeming 
safeguard in the countless crises and emer- 
gencies of foreign affairs he has faced. He is 
not likely to relinquish his motto now in his 
higher post and it will stand him in good 
stead. 
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Full Steam Ahead on the Arkansas River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the Congress sent to the President 
the public works appropriation bill for 
the 1960 fiscal year, following adoption 
of the conference report by the House 
last Friday and by the Senate on Mon- 
day. This action is another momentous 
and historic milestone in the develop- 
ment of the Arkansas River Basin pro- 
gram of navigation and flood control— 
for appropriations in excess of $45 mil- 
lion are included for this great program 
for the last major undeveloped river in 
the United States. 

Under.this bill, construction funds are 
provided of $13.4 million for the Eufaula 
Dam on the Canadian River in McIn- 
tosh County, Okla.; $12.5 million for the 
Oologah Dam on the Verdigris River in 
Rogers County, Okla.; $10 million for the 
Keystone Dam on the main stem of the 
Arkansas River near Tulsa, Okla.; $3.4 
million for the Dardanelle Dam in Pope 
and Yell Counties, Ark.; and $5 million 
for Arkansas River bank stabilization 
work in Arkansas and Oklahoma. The 
John Redmond—Strawn—Dam on the 
Grand—Neosho—River in Coffey County, 
Kans., will receive $1.3 million in con- 
struction funds. Also included in the bill 
is $2.5 million for recreational facilities 
at completed Corps of Engineers proj- 
ects in the United States, and it is ex- 
pected that more than $150,000 of these 
funds will be spent for recreational fa- 
cilities at completed projects in the Ar- 
kansas Basin during the coming year. 

In addition, the sum of $900,000 is 
provided for general engineering studies 
by the Corps of the Arkansas River and 
its tributaries—something of basic im- 
portance to the entire program. 

In this connection, one of the finest 
and most thought-provoking speeches I 
have ever read concerning the Arkansas 
Basin program was made by Brig. Gen. 
William Whipple, Southwestern Division 
Engineer of the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers, when he spoke to the Rotary 
Club at Pine Bluff, Ark., on August 4, 
1959. 

Mr. Speaker, since General Whipple’s 
speech was a most excellent and detailed 
analysis and report on the progress of 
the Arkansas Basin program and since 
it should be of great interest to every 
American who is deeply interested in the 
development of our national water re- 
sources, I should like to insert this most 
informative speech in the Recorp: 
Remarks: OF Bric. Gen. WILLIAM WHIPPLE, 

Division ENGINEER, U.S. ARMY ENGINEER 

Division, SOUTHWESTERN, DaLLAs, TExX., TO 

THE ROTARY CLusB, Pine BLurr, ARK., AU- 

Gust 4, 1959 

It is a pleasure to be with you in Pine 
Bluff. You already have a fine city here and 
the Arkansas River program should give you 
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an even better outlook for the future. Mr. 
Sanders has long been a prime mover in this 
undertaking and other cisizens have joined 
with those up and down the valley to pre- 
sent a solid front on this far-reaching im- 
provement. Senator McCLetitan, with the 
great respect accorded him across the Na- 
tion, continues to maintain the develop- 
ment of the Arkansas River as a prime ob- 
jective and, rather than letting the increasing 
scope of his responsibilities dim his enthusi- 
asm for this program, he applies his enor- 
mous prestige to bring progress to this basin. 

We have well qualified district engineers 
in Colonel Jacoby at Little Rock, Colonel 
Walsh at Vicksburg, and Colonel Penney at 
Tulsa, along with experienced staffs, to carry 
on this challenging task. As you know, Gen- 
eral Carter, with offices in Vicksburg, has re- 
sponsibilities for the Arkansas from this 
point downstream. I feel most fortunate in 
having a man of his capabilities and an old 
friend and classmate besides as a teammate 
on this important work. 

Reviewed in its simplest terms this entire 
project will provide barge navigation from 
the Mississippi River to Tulsa, a considerable 
degree of flood control, hydroelectric power, 
channel improvements, bank stabilization, 
improved low flows, reduction of sediment 
in the river, recreation oportunities and the 
general advantages of a controlled and de- 
veloped river basin. 

This will be brought about by three major 
storage reservoirs in the upper reaches of the 
integrated system, a series of navigation 
dams, on the main stem, cut-offs, dredging 
and other channel work, dikes and revet- 
ments. 

The Keystone Reservoir, on the main-stem 
above Tulsa, and the Eufaula Reservoir, on 
the Canadian River near its confluence with 
the Arkansas in eastern Oklahoma, are criti- 
cally important to the whole system. These 
reservoirs, although they only control one- 
third of the stream flow above Dardanelle, 
control three-quarters of the sediment. It 
is necessary to cut off this source of sedi- 
ment before we could close the downstream 
dams and initiate the final adjustment of 
the river. Closure of the Dardanelle project 
is not to be made until after closure on 
Eufaula and Keystone, in 1964, which is 
phased in with the overall completion date 
of 1972 which we use for planning purposes. 

The Keystone Reservoir is reaching the 
point where progress will begin to show. Re- 
location of highways, railroads and utilities, 
which will constitute more than half of the 
$135 million cost of this project, are well 
underway, as is the construction of the first 
stage cofferdam, In all, almost. $5 million 
in construction contracts are in effect, in 
addition to the work already accomplished 
on access roads, project buildings, land ac- 
quisition and much time-consuming plan- 
ning and engineering. However, best of all, 
we are now in a position to advertise the first 
of next month for a major contract for the 
main dam itself, a contract of the order of 
$25 million. 

The Eufaula Reservoir is similar to Key- 
stone, except that it will have an initial 
power installation, and as yet has less con- 
struction under contract. It will cost $153 
million. Bids for the three generators will 
be opened August 13. We expect to advertise 
a principal dam contract about November of 
this year. Completion of this project, as well 
as Keystone, is scheduled for 1965. 

The Oologah Reservoir, a $35,100,000 proj- 
ect in northern Oklahoma, is further ad- 
vanced, with a completion date of 1962. It 
will regulate flows on the Verdigris’ River 
which the navigation channel will follow 
from Muskogee to the vicinity of Tulsa. 

The Dardanelle Dam, with which you are 
probably more familiar, will function for 
navigation and hydroelectric power and is 
necessarily scheduled for completion later 
than the storage projects upstream. Except 
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for this lock the project will be completed 
in 1966; the lock will be completed in 1970. 
Its total estimated cost is $94,600,000. On 
my way to Pine Bluff this morning, I in- 
spected the work under the $3 million con- 
tract which got underway in May. This con- 
tract is for the first stage of diversion of the 
river and the initial construction on the lock 
and dam proper. Because there was 4 con- 
siderable period of uncertainty in the early 
stages of this program, I know that many 
of the proponents were greatly encouraged 
by the fact that this contract included part 
of the navigation lock as well as the left 
bank portion of the dam. This was inter- 
preted as conclusive evidence of the inclusion 
of navigation in the program under construc- 
tion. There is in my own mind no doubt 
that navigation and all the other functions 
of the multipurpose program have been di- 
rected and confirmed by the Congress, and 
will be completed successfully at an early 
date. 

Some indication of the growing impetus 
of the program is given by the appropria- 
tions being considered this year. Based on 
the House version of the bill, $44,200,000 will 
be included for the various elements of the 
work. Last year $30,230,000 was allotted and 
the year before $13,950,000. Even if the 
House versions are adopted, it will make a 
total of $124,300,000 which has been pro- 
vided for this program. While the entire 
improvement will cost about $1.2 billion, the 
funds appropriated and in prospect for this 
year leave no doubt in our minds that this 
is a going program, and our only thought 
is to prosecute the work with all vigor. This 
is an answer to those who thought that 
Congress might never appropriate funds to 
complete this work. 

The breakdown of the House figure for 
this year is $900,000 for general studies, 
$3,400,000 for Dardanelle, $13,400,000 for 
Eufaula, $10 million for Keystone, $12,500,000 
for Oologah, and $4 million for bank stabili- 
zation. By districts the bank stabilization 
funds are $1 million for Vicksburg, $1,300,000 
for Little Rock, and $1,700,000 for Tulsa. 
However, the Senate figures are $8 million 
for bank stabilization, which we can very 
well use. 


I consider it good fortune to have been 
assigned to the southwestern division last 
year, at the time when some of the most 
interesting engineering questions in water 
resources development history were coming 
up for solution. There is a tendency to 
think of imposing structures as the most 
challenging for the engineer. The Arkansas 
River program includes the Eufaula Dam, 
which will produce hydroelectric power and 
form a very large réservoir, but the struc- 
tural problems of this and other individual 
structures are routine compared with the 
interrelated complex of channel problems. 
I will say without qualification that the 
‘problem of how to develop the Arkansas 
River mainstem has been the outstanding 
engineering question in the entire south- 
western division for some time past. One 
of the first things I did as coordinator for 
this multipurpose Arkansas project was to 
set up a sediment board, made up by three 
distinguished engineers, Dr. L. C: Straub, 
of the University of Minnesota; Dr. H. A. 
Einstein, of the University of California; 
and Mr. D. C. Bondurant, of the Missouri 
River Division of the Corps of Engineers. 
As an indication of the importance which 
I attach to this matter, I participate per- 
sonally in all meetings of the board. The 
studies of the board are coordinated with 
studies in the district and division offices 
and with model studies at hydraulic lab- 
oratories. 

Nature sets up a delicate balance in the 
regimen of a stream. Many forces are joined 
together to establish the pattern and changes 
in the various forces alter the pattern. Be- 
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cause there are so many factors involved and 
there are possibilities for so wide a range of 
change in each, it is difficult to talk about 
the subject without getting into technical 
terms. Yet, because it is such an interest- 
ing subject and means many millions of dol- 
lars in this program, I will discuss it with 
you today. Since your interest is in the es- 
sentials rather than in technical analysis, I 
will resort to oversimplification to some de- 
gree. 

There will be basic changes in the regimen 
of the river in any event. After the multi- 
purpose resefvoirs are in operation, there will 
be less severe and less frequent flooding and 
there will be better sustained low flows. The 
reduced sediment loads will be carried more 
uniformly rather than being scooped up in 
great quantities by quick rises and dumped 
in bars by rapidly falling stages. While 
changes in the channel characteristics of 
the Arkansas are inevitable, their nature and 
the amount of time required to complete 
them are subject to some degree of control. 
The objective is to balance out the most 
economical combination of final river and 
structural characteristics. 

If the bed of the river were to remain un- 
changed, the problem would simply be one 
of spacing the dams close enough to build 
up navigable depths throughout each navi- 
gation pool. These dams niust not be built 
high enough to inundate appreciable 
amounts of productive land, so that the top 
evaluations of the dams are relatively fixed 
and any flexibility must come in spacing the 
dams and in changing the bottom elevation 
of the channel. We know that the regu- 
lated flows with greatly reduced sediment 
load will cause eventually considerable deg- 
radation in the streambeds. This natural 
effect, called degradation, could attack the 
banks and Undermine our structures if not 
controlled; our problem is to make it work 
for us instead of against us. 


If the new regimen of the Arkansas can 
be made to dig a deeper channel and keep 
it relatively clean, the necessary depths for 
navigation can be created with dams spaced 
further apart. This would result in fewer 
dams, fewer lockages for navigation and 
less operating cost. 


The best way to make the river work for 
us is a two phase program. As a first phase, 
starting now, we will expedite the bank 
stabilization and contraction works which 
have already been advanced some way un- 
der emergency authorities, I testified to 
the congressional committee this spring, and 
I repeat to you now, that there are sound 
engineering reasons to get on with this 
work. By contracting and realining the 
channel now we have exactly 5 years, and 
that is none too much, prior to closure of 
Dardanelle, to complete the major portion 
of the work with the full natural supply of 
sediment, which helps us close the old 
chutes and meanders. After closure of 
Dardanelle and-the upstream reservoirs, the 
regulated stream will rapidly scour itself 
deeper. In the first 2 years’ time, with 
average stream flow, the changed river will 
scour out and remove from 40 to 50 million 
tons of sand; and if we have done our work 
well, a large part of this scour will be in the 
parts of the river where we want it to be 
removed, 


We can then move to the second phase of 
the work. We will excavate, by dredging, 
the remaining sand in the upper depths of 
the pools, anticipating the further scouring 
of the bed which would take years if we 
had to wait for it. This will mean many 
millions of cubic yards of dredging, in fact 
@ really major dredging program, but its 
cost will be much less than that of the 
dams which it will make unnecessary. 

How can we know that the excavated 
channel will not fill up again after passage 
of the first flood? 
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The answer is that it would do just ex- 
actly that except for one thing—we will 
plan the final stabilization works so as to 
increase the degree of contraction in the 
upper ends of the pools. With a relatively 
slight degree of contraction, and some spe- 
cial features at the river crossings, the con- 
tracted channel will increase the velocity 
enough to hold the new condition with rea- 
sonable maintenance. It appears that, com- 
pared with previous tentative plans, we may 
be able to reduce the number of navigation 
dams between here and Dardanelle from 
seven to five and possibly one less above 
Dardanelle. The Tulsa district has already 
planned to reduce two dams in Oklahoma. 
Also General Carter is considering the pos- 
sibility of eliminating one downstream from 
here in his reanalysis of that section of the 
river, These various possibilities could have 
considerable effect on overall costs. Just be- 
cause we will be spending more than a bil- 
lion dollars on this program, we have not 
become unmindful of economy. There is 
the possibility of saving many millions of dol- 
lars and producing a superior system. 

I have talked primarily about channel 
slopes, but there are important and related 
questions with regard to the trace of the 
channel. We are studying certain new 
forms of channel contraction expecially for 
the crossings. I will not go into these today 
other than to say that contraction works 
and all other means of controlling the river 
must result in economical improvement of 
the resource before we are willing to adopt 
them. ° 

We have had constructed at Vicksburg 
@ new movable bed model reproducing 11 
miles of river between here and Little Rock, 
and we will test in this channel in the 
next few months all the new plans for 
channel improvement which I have heen 
talking about. 

In this rosy picture of future progress 
there are still three big question marks. 
The first is the question as to whether we 


will satisfactorily complete the general en- - 


gineering studies for which we were given 
$900,000 last year and again this year. This 
is a large amount of money; but the prob- 
lems to be solved were many and complex. 
I believe we will complete these studies sat- 
isfactorily and on time, and produce the 
necessary complete solutions, including those 
of which I have today suggested as sched- 
uled, of the first low-head navigation locks 
and dams. : 

The second big question is money. The 
appropriation indicated for this year is the 
largest so far and will allow fine progress. 
Up to now we could not have used larger 
appropriations except for limited features of 
the work. However, beginning next year and 
for some years thereafter, very much larger 
appropriations will be required if the pro- 
gram as a whole is to be completed as 
scheduled. Appropriations at the next ses- 
sion of Congress will therefore be of criti- 
cal importance in indicating whether the 
work will continue with maximum econo- 
mic speed for completion in 1972 or will 
taper off to slower progress. 

The third big question mark, and I know 
how keenly you are interested in it, is the 
decision as to whether we should follow 
the river route or the North Bank Canal 
route between Pine Bluff and Arkansas Post. 

As you know, a complete restudy of this 
entire problem has been made. I told the 
congressional committee this spring that I 
expected this question to be resolved before 
next year’s hearings. While this matter has 
to be referred to the Chief of Engineers 
personally, I believe we will have an answer 
this fall. 

While the corps. has been concentrating 
on the engineering problems, we remain 
acutely aware that the end objective of all 
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this work is to make the resources of the 
Arkansas Valley more useful to its people 
and the Nation. In the broader objective 
there is much to be done beyond the con- 
struction of river control works. Every ele- 
ment of Government, every unofficial organi- 
zation concerned with economic advance- 
ment, and every individual with an interest 
in a more abundant way of life—all of us 
throughout the basin in each of our capaci- 
ties have a stake and a responsibility in this 
great undertaking. 

The controlled river will give you new ad- 
vantages on a year-to-year basis within the 
present economic structure of the region. 
However, if this improvement is to be put 
to full use, you must visualize in full your 
new opportunities. Recreational possibili- 
ties seem more significant when considered 
in the light of the great national wave of 
interest in outdoor life. The level pools of 
the new dams will provide excellent water 
for boats. The fish and wildlife aspects of 
the river will be enhanced by the reduced 
sediment content of the water. The system 
will add a useful increment of hydroelectric 
power to the systems serving the region. 
The additional flood control will give new 
security to both urban and rural areas. The 
bank. stabilization program will not only 
protect the navigation channel but will 
eliminate an imminent threat to many thou- 
sands of fertile acres up and down the val- 
ley/ and make the protected banks more at- 
tractive as potential sites for industry. The 
improved low flows will offer more dilution 
for the urban and industrial wastes that 
offer a serious problem in many rapidly grow- 
ing areas. The reduction in sediment will 
facilitate potential use of the water of the 
Arkansas for many purposes. Without look- 
ing too far into the future, the Arkansas 
Valley has a great deal to offer to new in- 
dustries which must have water and water- 
way facilities, 

Two-thirds of the benefits of the Arkansas 
River program are estimated to come from 
navigation. Water transportation can be a 
magnet with an active force to attract a new 
pattern of expansion. Barge transportation 
is making a phenomenal gain; in the 5 years 
ending with 1957 there was an increase of 
22 percent in tonnage on the inland water- 
ways of the United States. The Arkansas 
ties directly into the Mississippi River sys- 
tem, which almost doubled the national in- 
crease during the same period. I cannot say 
right now just how Pine Bluff will profit 
from this navigation; but I urge that you 
gentlemen get to work to evaluate the bus- 
iness opportunities that may appear, 

This is an impressive package of new op- 
portunities coming your way. Let me urge 
that you examine them and plan your course 
to take the best advantage of them, I 
would not suggest that you expect the basin 
to be suddenly transformed overnight, but 
neither would I suggest that you prepare to 
preserve the status quo. I have every con- 
fidence that you will pursue a sound course 
to a greater era in the Arkansas Valley. 
With you, as with us, it’s full steam ahead 
on the Arkansas. 





The Khrushchev Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, we 
are soon to be visited by one of the most 
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powerful men in modern history—So- 
vet. Premier Nikita Khrushchev. It is of 
the utmost importance that while we are 
greeting Khrushchev, we also maintain 
our perspective on world affairs. 

The hard job of building the peace of 
the world will still be ahead of us, re- 
gardless of Mr. Khrushchev’s recent 
smiles. 

I agree with President Eisenhower 
that Khrushchev should be treated 
courteously, but I know the President 
does not want us to close our eyes to the 
menacing threat of communism. Cer- 
tainly, our international problems will 
not disappear overnight simply because 
Khrushchev has decided to visit us. 

Mr. Khrushchev is the same ruthless 
dictator who ordered Russian tanks to 
smash the Hungarian freedom move- 
ment. He is the same tyrant who pre- 
sides over a godless tyranny that no true 
American can ever tolerate. 

While we have enough faith in our 
democracy to be courteous even to those 
whose doctrines we despise, we want to 
make it clear that beneath our courtesy 
our sense of justice cries out against the 
evils of Communist tyranny. 

It is far better that we talk to Khru- 
shchev than get into a nuclear war 
with him, but peace cannot be built sim- 
ply on well-publicized trips between Mos- 
cow and Washington. 

It will take all the patience, courage, 
and imagination that we can muster for 
decades to lay the basis for a durable 
peace. 





Modern Army Readiness Through 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, 
Chief of Research and Development of 
the U.S. Army, delivered such a striking 
and timely address to the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of the United 
States Army on August 4, 1959, at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
that I am extending this address into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. General 
Trudeau, in statements that permit him 
to use vision and foresight, outlines the 
developments of the future U.S. Army 
in an age of scientific progress and space 
development. In such an address often- 
times scientific developments seem weird 
and chimerical, but in the light of prog- 
ress, what may be exotic today is com- 
monplace and ordinary tomorrow. 

The address of General Trudeau is a 
challenge to the forward-looking per- 


‘sonnel in the U.S. Army and certainly is 


worthy of our most careful study. It is 
as follows: 
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MoperRN ARMY READINESS THROUGH RESEARCH 


(Remarks by Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, 
Chief of Research and Development, De- 
partment of the Army, annual meeting of 
the Association of the United States Army, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
August 4, 1959) 

Members of the Association of the United 
States Army, ladies and gentlemen, the Re- 
search and Development Panel is delighted 
to be your host this morning to discuss with 
you the contribution of research to the mod- 
ern Army. This is a most challenging sub- 
ject at a time when science and engineering 
are striving to fashion new advances in 
power, electronics, and space while the sin- 
ister shadow of a godless, powerful opponent 
reaches across the oceans and the conti- 
nents. 

Since all of the panel members may not 
be familiar to you, I would like to introduce 
Dr. James McRae, Chairman of the Army 
Scientific Advisory Panel and vice president 
of AT. & T.; Maj. Gen. August Schom- 
burg, Deputy Chief of Ordnance; Mr. Tom 
Morrow, group vice president, Chrysler 
Corp.; Col. Robert Partridge, Headquarters, 
CONARC; and Sfc. Joseph Conroy, Head- 
quarters, CONARC. 

Our program today consists of my brief 
report to you on the overall Army research 
and development program and then answers 
by the panel to questions from me and from 
you, the audience. 

Army research and development has the 
objective of providing effective weapons and 
equipment for the future Army organiza- 
tions and requirements. 

This objective is accomplished first by 
designing future weapon systems and ma- 
teriel in support of our concept of new or- 
ganizations and tactics, fom known enemy 
capabilities and from our own sicentific 
breakthroughs and technological progress or 
“state of the art.” Then we must be able 
to integrate the weapons, organizations, and 
missions to test and insure their efiective- 
ness for predicted combat missions. The re- 
sult is a continuing effective force to meet 
any future enemy threat. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that we 
must know the enemy. We must know 
what he is developing in weapons and equip- 
ment and exactly what his military capa- 
bilities are. We cannot risk basing our na- 
tional defenses on his supposed intentions. 

We must not forget why our strength must 
be maintained in the free world today. The 
Communist threat has increased immeasur- 
ably since World War II. They have con- 
ducted a relentless campaign to nibble the 
peaceful countries of the world to death— 
piecemeal. 

Their intention is to dominate all the na- 
tions of the earth and they are coming close 
to having the means to accomplish their 
objective. Where once only America pos- 
sessed the power of massive deterrence, to- 
day America and the Soviet Union share this 
mutual massive capability. Either side can 
well nigh destroy the other. With this 
situation in effect, Soviet air and naval capa- 
bilities coupled with the superiority of the 
Soviet bloc’s military land forces over ours 
are a matter of grave concern and Soviet 
control of space would make this power over- 
whelming. 

Within the framework of this Communist 
threat, the Army must develop the weapons 
and equipment to win in battle—the means 
to move, shoot, communicate, and defend 
ourselves regardless of enemy aircraft or 
missiles; to close with enemy ground forces 
and destroy them if forced into war and 
then to occupy the enemy homeland pend- 
ing the establishment of a free government, 
and thus to control the land. Despite con- 
fiicting theories of strategy, I know of none 
brash enough to maintain that hostile or 
contested territory can be controlled in 
absentia. 
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Let us turn from the threat, to the Army 
research and development program which is 
my special responsibility on the Army Gen- 
eral Staff. The scope of this research and 
development mission covers an extremely 
wide spectrum of developments and we feel 
our responsibility very keenly whether we 
are seeking better mobility, communications, 
firepower Or logistical support. Let me re- 
view a few points: 

Why is research and development impor- 
tant? Because it determines the future 
weapons and equipment that soldiers will 
use in combat. I have mentioned the type 
of threat that we can continue to expect and 
I would now like to describe the rest of the 
environment that determines the direction 
of our developments. 

The battlefield of the next decade will be 
much larger than ever before and with even 
less clear-cut boundaries between units. 
Real mobility will be the key to success and 
combat units will move fast, concentrate to 
destroy the enemy, and then disperse rap- 
idly. Soldiers will move in aerial vehicles 
just above the “nap” of the earth and carry 
with them new types of lightweight but 
potent weapons using not only conventional 
ammunition but also atomic rounds. Com- 
munications will be increased by new radios 
and relay systems using the latest tech- 
niques of earth satellite transmission and of 
bouncing signals off the moon. 

Science and technology are other promi- 
nent factors in the research and develop- 
ment equation. Our basic research program 
continues to investigate the latest discov- 
eries and inventions so that they can be in- 
tegrated into the development part of the 
program which results in the hardware that 
rolls off the assembly lines of industry. We 
contract basic research out to industry and 
some 181 colleges and universities. Ten ma- 
jor fields and 74 subfields are covered from 
mathematics, human factors and medical 
projects to polar and arctic research. We 
will continue to stress this type of work be- 
cause without it there would be little future 
development. As a matter of fact, our tech- 
nological progress today is the chief deter- 
minant of the state of the weapon art dur- 
ing the next decade and beyond. We need 
to expand our basic research in the present 
technological race with the Communists. 

What are some of the more promising re- 
sults of this program that we can expect to 
see incorporated into future equipment? 
New metals with amazing characteristics 
have been created under extremes of tem- 
peratures and pressures. They promise to 
open a whole unexplored field of alloys that 
will be stronger, more heat resistant and 
lighter than anything else that we know 
of today. Missiles, space vehicles, and even 
tanks will benefit from such advances. 
Electronics is another field that has seen a 
quantum jump in the last 10 years and can 
be expected to surge beyond the boundaries 
of our imagination in the next 2 years. 
Electronic parts have been reduced in size 
through micromodularization so that in- 
stead of 7,000 parts per cubic foot we can 
put 700,000 parts in the same space. Appli- 
cations of solid state physics have resulted 
in radios and electronic computers of minia- 
ture size that can perform all manner of 
operations to enable information to be gath- 
ered more quickly and accurately in combat. 

The next step in the cycle is what we call 
applied research and development. The re- 
sults of basic research are incorporated into 
weapons or equipment designed by the in- 
dustrial engineer guided by the require- 
ments of the military. This has resulted in 
a@ large spectrum of developments in the 
fields of mobility, communications, fire- 


power, space and those designed to support. 


the individual soldier. 

We have some interesting vehicles under 
development to give us the mobility that we 
require for the future battlefield. On the 
ground we look to the “Goer” type of equip- 
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ment used in the construction industry, 
where large wheels and tires give true, off- 
road mobility. New tanks and armored per- 
sonnel carriers are to be operational soon 
to back up the striking power of powerful 
new weapon systems. 

In the air we are looking for the type of 
vehicle that gives us the takeoff and landing 
characteristics of the helicopter and the ad- 
vantages of the fixed-wing aircraft in for- 
ward flight. You have probably seen pic- 
tures of some of our flying test beds that 
look like disks or platforms propelled by un- 
usual powerplants. These are the vehicles 
that will give us the answer to flying low 
and slow and quietly just above the battle- 
field. ‘ 

Communications and electronics have en- 
abled the Army to increase its command and 
control capabilities to the degree required 
by mobility and dispersion. Included in 
this area, also are the surveillance drones 
that will penetrate enemy lines to send or 
bring back information recorded by radar, 
infrared, photegraphic and TV equipment. 
This information will then be sorted and 
evaluated by automatic data processing sys- 
tems to give the commander the facts 
needed for a decision. 

Firepower is always a critical part of our 
programs. We have improved rifles and 
other small arms soon to be operational that 
outperform anything we have now and still 
better ones are in the offing. Many types of 
guided missiles are under development to 
supplement or replace those that we have 
now. For instance, Sergeant will replace 
Corporal and Pershing will replace the work- 
horse of our missile arsenal, Redstone. In 
addition, Lacrosse units now being organized 
will back up frontline infantrymen. These 
are all surface-to-surface weapons fired at 
ground targets. 

The Army has an important mission in the 
air defense field, as you undoubtedly know. 
We have under development a shoulder-fired 
missile, called Redeye, for the soldier to use 
against attacking aircraft along with the 
field mobile Hawk missile to be employed 
against low flying aerial targets. Probably 
our most important contribution in the fu- 
ture will be Nike-Zeus, the only weapons 
system presently designed to attack incom- 
ing ballistic missiles. We have just suc- 
cessfully fired the sustainer rocket motor 
for this missile and are now approaching the 
testing stage of the complete system. In 
the near future we hope to fire it against 
our own IRBM’s and ICBM’s to establish 
its effectiveness for the air defense of our 
country. There is an urgent requirement for 
such a weapon while we are faced with the 
ballistic missile blackmail~-of the Commu- 
nists. We are confident that Nike-Zeus can 
do this job in the 1960's. 

Another thought-provoking addition to our 
arsenal is in the Chemical field. If the Com- 
munists ever use chemicals with which they 
are equipped against us, we must be pre- 
pared to meet such an attack. On the other 
hand, recent tests with nonlethal gases have 
shown the really humane nature of such a 
weapon that incapacitates without killing, 
even leaving no harmful aftereffects on hu- 
mans or the works of man. This is cer- 
tainly an advantageous way to capture an 
objective without destroying needed build- 
ings, bridges and other manmade struc- 
tures. 

The Army's contributions to the national 
space program have been substantial and we 
have enjoyed a good share of success in our 
projects for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency. Probably the most 
noteworthy of these were the space probe last 
March, still orbiting the sun as I stand here 
now, and the recent flight of the monkeys in 
a Jupiter missile. We look forward to par- 
ticipating in the Mercury astronauts’ trips in 
space and ta launching more satellites and 
other experiments in the future. 
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There is one other area that I assure you 
we are most concerned with. And that is 
with the most important factor of any battle- 
field at any future time—the soldier. We 
firmly believe that the man on the ground, 
well trained and well led is the key to success 
and still is the most necessary and most 
fundamental part of our national military 
posture. He is the man for whom we hope 
to develop new methods of preserving foods 
by radiation, requiring no refrigeration; for 
whom the Medical Corps has developed a 
“bone glue” that will enabel a soldier with a 
broken leg to walk out of the hospital in 48 
hours; and to whom we are constantly striv- 
ing to give every possible advantage in future 
combat so that he can perform his vital 
missions. 

I have covered the research and develop- 
ment program in view of the Army staff 
esponsibility and by describing some of the 
more promising results. At the same time I 
have deliberately omitted parts of the com- 
plete cycle which goes from the concept of 
the idea to production of the proven, fin- 
ished hardware. The role of science, of the 
technical services, of industry and of the 
using troops is an interrelated one and essen- 
tial to the accomplishment of the research 
and development objectives. 

At this time I would like to begin the 
panel discussion with a series of questions 
intended to amplify the complete research 
and development cycle. After my question 
to each panel member, I will open the discus- 
sion to the floor before we move on to the 
next member. After the entire panel has had 
a chance to discuss their areas of interest and 
experience, general questions of a pertinent 
nature may be directed at any of us. Re- 
member that anything that is said by the 
panel this morning will be on an unclassified 
basis, and we would appreciate that your 
questions be asked along those lines. 
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HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that an organiza- 
tion in the State of Washington has 
furnished service to thousands of citi- 
zens without any charge for such serv- 
ice. This service is of a humanitarian 
nature and not always sufficiently ap- 
preciated by those who have benefited 
thereby, either directly, or indirectly. 
This organization is a congressionally 
chartered veteran organization which 
has a State department and local chap- 
ters in Washington. This organization 
is the Disabled American Veterans. The 
Disabled American Veterans is the only 
such organization composed exclusively 
of those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States or of some 
country allied with it during time of 


' War. 


The Disabled American Veterans was 
formed in 1920, under the leadership of 
Judge Robert S. Marx; DAV legislative 
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activities have benefited every compen- 
sated disabled veteran. Its present na- 
tional commander is another judge, 
David B. Williams, of Concord, Mass. Its 
national adjutant is John E. Feighner, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. Its national legisla- 
tive director is Elmer N. Freudenberger; 
its national director of claims, Cicero F. 
Hogan; and its national director of em- 
ployment relations, John W. Burris—all 
located at its national service headquar- 
ters at 1701 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disabilities, 
some 2 million, the DAV can never aspire 
to become the largest of the several vet- 
eran organizations. Nevertheless, since 
shortly after its formation in 1920, the 
DAV national headquarters, located in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has maintained the 
largest staff, of any veteran organiza- 
tion, of full-time trained national serv- 
ice officers, 138 of them, who are located 
in the 63 regional and 3 district offices of 
the U.S. Veterans’ Administration, and 
in its central office in Washington, D.C. 
They have ready access to the official 
claim records of those claimants who 
have given them their powers of attor- 
ney. All of them being war-handicapped 
veterans themselves, these service officers 
are sympathetic and alert as to the prob- 
lems of other less well-informed clai- 
ments. 

The three DAV national service offi- 
cers in the State of Washington are 
Perry E. Dye, David H. Kays, and David 
W. Lloyd, located at 803 Shafer Building, 
523 Pine Street, Seattle. The depart- 
ment commander is Harold Yager, 5606 
44th Avenue SW., Seattle, Wash.; the 
department adjutant is Merle Dihel, 3235 
62d Avenue SW.., Seattle, Wash. 

The 5 hospitals in Washington are 
a 904-bed neuropsychiatric hospital at 
American Lake; a 320-bed general medi- 
cal hospital at Seattle; a 501-bed gen- 
eral medical hospital at Vancouver; a 
200-bed general medical hospital at 
Spokane; and a 407-bed tuberculosis 
hospital at Walla Walla. DAV repre- 
sentatives are: American Lake, Homer 
L. McLaughlin; Seattle, A. R. Thomp- 
son; Spokane, James W. Reed; Van- 
couver, Otto Weise; Walla Walla, Har- 
vey Knifong. 

During the last fiscal year, the VA 
paid out $85,488,000 for its veteran pro- 
gram in W m, including $22,- 
557,003 disability compensation to its 
28,906 service-disability veterans. These 
Federal expenditures in Washington 
furnish substantial purchasing power in 
all communities. Only about 12 per- 
cent—3,312—are members of the 29 
DAV chapters in Washington. This 12 
percent record is strange, in view of the 
very outstanding record of personalized 
service activities and accomplishments 
of the DAV national service officers in 
behalf of Washington veterans and de- 
pendents during the last 10 fiscal years, 
as revealed by the following statistics: 


e 
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Claimants contacted (esti- 

IIE Ps eid ide dncdiocis vs vise dai tains 64, 090 
Claims folders reviewed-_-_-_-_-_ 45, 075° 
Appearances before rating 

Tree tNihop Sica ta te ccilieseta diene 26, 452 
Compensation increases ob- 
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Service connections obtained. 2, 039 
Nonservice pensions_._...... 1, 936 
Death benefits obtained_._.. 599 
Total monetary benefits ob- 

Tan dddtitsikstAnindinnme $2, 686,638. 05 


These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national 
service officers on duty in the central 
office of the Veterans’ Administration, 
handling appeals and reviews, or in its 
three district offices, handling death and 
insurance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in 
the central office, they handled 58,282 
reviews and appeals, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits. of $5,337,389.05. Propor- 
tionate additional benefits were thereby 
obtained for Washington veterans, their 
dependents and their survivors. 

These figures fail properly to paint 
the picture of the extent and value of 
the individualized advice, counsel and 
assistance extended to all of the claim- 
ants who have contacted DAV service 
officers in person, by telephone, and by 
letter. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 per- 
cent of whom were DAV members— 
their dependents, and others in re- 
sponse to their varied claims for serv- 
ice connection, disability compensation, 
medical treatment, hospitalization, 
prosthetic appliances, vocational train- 
ing, insurance, death compensation or 
pension, VA guarantee loans for homes, 
farms and businesses, and so forth. Help- 
ful advice was also given as to counseling 
and placement into suitable useful em- 
ployment—to utilize their remaining 
abilities—civil service examinations, ap- 
pointments, retentions, retirement ben- 
efits, and multifarious other problems. 

Every claim presents different prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled vet- 
erans—not given on a silver platter. 
Frequently, because of lack of official 
records, death, or disappearance of for- 
mer buddies and associates, lapse of 
memory with the passage of time, lack 
of information and experience, proof of 
the legal service-connection of a dis- 
ability becomes extremely difficult—too 
many times impossible. A claims and 
rating board can obviously not grant fa- 
vorable action merely based on the opin- 
ions, impressions, or conclusions of per- 
sons who submit notarized affidavits. 
Specific, detailed, pertinent facts are es- 
sential. , 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims 
against itself. As the defendant, in ef- 
fect, the U.S. Veterans’ Administration 
must award the benefits provided under 
the laws administered by it, only under 
certain conditions. 
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A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely why 
his claim may previously have been de- 
nied and then specifies what additional 
evidence is essential. The claimant 
must necessarily bear the burden of ob- 
taining such fact-giving affidavit evi- 
dence. The experienced national serv- 
ice officer will, of course, advise him as 
to its possible improvement, before pre- 
senting same to the adjudication agency, 
in the light of all of the circumstances 
and facts, and of the pertinent laws, 
precedents, regulations, and schedule of 
disability ratings. No DAV national 
service officer, I feel certain, ever uses 
his skill, except in behalf of worthy 
claimants, with justifiable claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very sig- 
nificant, as pointed out by the DAV act- 
ing national director of claims, Chester 
A. Cash, that a much higher percentage 
of those claims, which have been pre- 
pared and presented with the aid of a 
DAV national service officer, are even- 
tually favorably acted upon, than is the 
case as to those claimants who have not 
given their power of attorney to any 
such special advocate. 

Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years ago, 
the disability compensation payments of 
about 37,200 veterans have been discon- 
tinued, and reduced as to about 27,300 
others at an aggregate loss to them of 
more than $28 million per year. About 
0.014 percent of such discontinuances 
and reductions have probably occurred 
as to disabled veterans in Washington, 
with a consequent loss of about $392,000 
per year. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other organization. Judging by the 
past, such unfavorable adjudications will 
occur as to an additional equal number 
or more during the next 3 years, before 
such review is completed. I urge every 
disabled veteran in Washington to give 
his power of attorney to the national 
service officer of the DAV, or of some 
other veteran organization, or of the 
American Red Cross, just as a protective 
measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of a competent expert national 
service officer. 

Measured by the DAV’s overall costs 
of about $12,197,600 during a 10-year pe- 
riod, one would find that it has expended 
about $3.50 for each claim folder re- 
viewed, or about $8.80 for each rating 
board appearance, or, again, about $22.70 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
obtained, or about $54 for each com- 
pensation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monetary 
benefits for claimants for each dollar 
expended by the DAV for its national 
service officer setup. Moreover, such 
benefits will generally continue for many 
years. 

Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
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no Government subsidy whatsoever. The 
DAV is enabled to maintain its nation- 
wide staff of expert national service of- 
ficers primarily because of income from 
membership dues collected by its local 
chapters and from the net income. on 
its Idento-Tag—miniature automobile 
license tags—project, owned by the DAV 
and operated by its employees, most of 
whom are disabled veterans, their wives, 
or their widows, or other handicapped 
Americans—a rehabilitation project in 
thus furnishing them with useful em- 
ployment. Incidentally, without check- 
ing as to whether they had previously 
sent in a donation, more than 1,400,000 
owners of sets of lost keys have received 
them back from the DAV’s Idento-Tag 
department, 4,871 of whom during the 
last 8 years, were Washington residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as will enable it to maintain 
its invaluable nationwide service setup 
on a more adequate basis. So much 
more could be accompli: ied for dis- 
tressed disabled veterans, if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to main- 
tain an expert service officer in every 
oné of the 173 VA hospitals. 

During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, aggregating $3,300,- 
000 exclusively for salaries to its national 
service Officers. Its reserves having been 
thus nearly exhausted, the DAV Service 
Foundation is therefore very much in 
need of the generous support of all serv- 
iced claimants, DAV members and other 
social-minded Americans—by direct do- 
nations, by designations in insurance 
policies, by bequests in wills, by assign- 
ments of stocks and bonds and by estab- 
lishing special types of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
originated about 3 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., which 
established the first perpetual rehabili- 
tation fund of $1,000 with the DAV 
Service Foundation. Recently it added 
another $100 thereto. Since then, every 
DAV unit in that State has established 
such-a special memorial trust fund, 
ranging from $100 to $1,100 equivalent 
to about $5 per DAV member. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such ‘rehabilitation service can help to 
make it possible for the DAV to continue 
such excellent rehabilitation services in 
Washington by sending in donations to 
the DAV Service Foundation, 631 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
Every such serviced claimant who is eli- 
gible can and should also become a DAV 
member, preferably a life member, for 
which the total fee is $100—$50 to those 
born before January 1, 1902, or World 
War I veterans payable in installments 
within 2 full fiscal year periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by be- 
ing a supporting member of at least one 
organization which reflects his interests 
and viewpoints—labor unions, trade as- 
soviations and various religious, frater- 
nal and civic associations. All of Amer- 
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ica’s veterans ought to be members of 
one or more of the patriotic, service- 
giving veteran organizations, All of 
America’s disabled defenders, who are 
receiving disability compensation, have 
greatly benefited by their own official 
voice—the DAV. 





The Constitution: More Than a Legal 
Document 
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HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, a 
young man from Arlington, Va., in my 
congressional district, has written the 
winning speech in the department of 
Virginia division of the 22d annual na- 
tional high school oratorical contest 
sponsored by the American Legion Na- 
tional Headquarters. 

The rules of this contest, in which 
an estimated 350,000 high school stu- 
dents throughout the Nation competed, 
required that the speeches be the orig- 
inal efforts of each contestant and lim- 
ited them to approximately 10 minutes 
in length. The assigned subject was a 
phase of the Constitution of the United 
States which gives emphasis to the at- 
tendant duties and obligations of a citi- 
zen to our Government. 

Richard John Shaker, the author of 
the winning speech, is an honor gradu- 
ate of Washington-Lee High School in 
Arlington. He was valedictorian of his 
eraduating class this June, winner of 
four awards, including two for the high- 
est overall marks in English and math- 
ematics, and has been honored by sev- 
eral northern Virginia organizations as 
one of the outstanding students of the 
year. Asa recipient of a scholarship, he 
will attend the University of Chicago this 
fall, and I anticipate a bright future for 
him in any of his endeavors. 

I know the membership of this body 
will join me in congratulating young 
Mr. Shaker on this speech, and that they 
will profit, as will all who read it in the 
Recorp, from the thoughts and convic- 
tions of this representative of truly out- 
standing American youth: 

Tue CONSTITUTION: More THAN A LEGAL 

DocuMENT 

There is, at the present time, prevalent 

throughout this Nation, a false belief—a 

us myth, one that could have, as 
its final result, the complete and utter de- 
struction of every ideal for which the U.S. 
Constitution has become a symbol. This 
belief manifests itself in the feelings of 
many individuals across the country, who 
hold that the Constitution is simply a legal 
document and thus is subject to legal eva- 
sion. 

It is true that the Constitution is and 
represents the supreme law of the land. This 
the document states itself, in its sixth 
article. If the citizens of America are not 
willing to accept this statement as fact, 
then they cannot, in good faith, accept any 
of the balance of the document. But while 
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ment to depend upon the consent of the 
governed for its sovereignty. 
The basis of the Constitution did not 


who first realized that a government of, for 
and by the people was not only a plausabil- 
ity, but a necessity, if the dignity of free 
men was to survive. 

The Constitution provides for a working 
system of government based on this ideal 
of the complete sovereignty of the people. 
It is not a perfect system. It is not 100 
percent efficient. It may bé evaded through 
various ingenious schemes. Possession of 
the Constitution within our boundaries does 
not guarantee that democracy will flourish 
throughout this Nation. 

But. more important than its legal short- 
comings is the fact that the Constitution has 
become a symbol to millions of people in all 
parts of the world. It is the final answer 
to all those who held that the mob was not 
fit to rule. It is the vindication of the 
dreams of the earliest proponents of democ- 
racy, aS represented by such men as Locke 
and Rousseau. 

If then, you ask, the Constitution is all 
this, why cannot it in itself act to safe- 
guard our liberties? The answer is simple. 
Political opportunists are willing and eager 
to twist the words of this document for their 
own personal benefit. These selfish men ig- 
nore the adverse effects their actions have 
on the security and well-being of this Nation. 

No individual has the right to subordinate 
the U.S. Constitution to his own personal 
gain. Too many men have sacrificed their 
lives, their fortunes, their sacred honor for 
one man to nulify its purpose. 

The Revolutionary patriot did not hold his 
position on Bunker Hill so that a voter could 
offer his ballot to the highest bidder. 

The young militiaman did not set up a 
barricade of cotton bales at New Orleans so 
that two legal theorists could argue over 
whether Congress has the right to pass laws 
which are proper but not necessary. 

The war-weary Kentucky veteran did not 
take up arms his brothers so that 
a rebellious legislature could attempt to seize 
full control of governmental functions by 
impeaching the chief executive. 

The tired doughboy did not march into 
the Belleau Wood so that a group of vocal 
solons could take advantage of legislative 
tactics to forestall the will of a majority. 

The wounded marine sergeant did not 
raise Old Glory over Mount Suribachi on Iwo 
Jima‘so that a corrupt judge could interpret 
the Constitution according to the political 
pressures and influences exerted upon him. 

The GI did not charge up Porkchop. Hill 
so that State officials and individuals could 
openly defy sections of the Constitution that 
had no ready means for enforcement. 

What were these men fighting for? Cer- 
tainly not for a mere scrap of paper encased 
in helium. No, these men were fighting for 
something more than a mere scrap of paper, 
They were fighting for something more than 
a@ mere collection of laws. 

On the other hand, the qoter, the a ae 
the Congressmen, the Senators, the judge, 
the State officials, and the individuals whom 


clouded their vision. When they gazed upon 
the Constitution, they saw not the great 
collection of American liberties but instead 
visualized a mass of legal details. They saw 
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means by which they could evade these de- 
tails, in a legal way of course, and thus felt 
that what they were doing was right. These 
men ignore the first 10 Command- 
ments and instead substitute an ilth one, 

= anything you can legally get away with. 

In so doing, they jeopardize the security and 

well-being of this Nation, for by concen- 
trating on words they lose sight of the basic 
principles that it is the duty of every 

to defend. 

If these people ever become a majority; 
if the voters of this Nation, as they have 
done in the past, place these people in posi- 
tions of high trust; if these people are al- 
lowed to guide this Nation’s destiny; then 
those who lived, fought, and died in defense 
of the Constitution will have lived, fought, 
and died in vain, The paper will remain, but 
the true Constitution will have died. 

This Nation is presently locked in a life- 
and-death struggle with a country whose 
social, religious, political, and economic 
ideology is in direct opposition to those prin- 
ciples brought forth in the Constitution. It 
is a battle between religion and atheism, 
between capitalism and communism, be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism. 

But yet, the conflict between freedom on 
the one hand and tyranny on the other can- 
not be resolved through a mere comparison 
of the two constitutions, for the differences 
are not there to be found. The millions of 
people behind the Iron Curtain live in a 
police state because they have been unable 
to maintain the ideals they first proclaimed 
when they overthrew their foreign and do- 
mestic oppressors. How can we preserve our 
ideals? 

The annual assemblage of a Congress will 
not necessarily safeguard our liberties. The 
Politburo convenes annually in the Soviet 
Union. 

The presence of a judicial system will not 
necessarily safeguard our liberties. A “su- 
preme court” is an integral part of the 
theoretical Russian governmental setup. 

The existence of a Bill of Rights will not 
necessarily saf our liberties. The So- 
viet Constitution of 1936 contains such an 
appendage 


He 


i 


And finally, as I have stated before, the 
mere presence of a Constitution within our 
bound cannot in itself safeguard our 
liberties, e Soviet counterpart is as ideal- 
istic as our own. But, a conscientious leg- 
islature, representative of an appreciative 
and interested populace, can act as a tre- 
mendous deterrent against the rise of 
totalitarianism. 

A militant judiciary, willing, and eager to 
defend the rights of those who have been 
infringed upon in a lawless manner, can see 
to it that all Americans, regardless of racial, 
social, political, or economic status, receive 
“equal justice under law.” 

The Bill of Rights, upheld by the com- 
bined powers of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of Government, can 
nip in the bud any attempt by a would-be 
dictator to seize control over individual 
li 

» But “it is the Constitution which still 
stands as our first line of defense against 
tyranny. However, before the Constitution 
can act as a shield, it must be revitalized. 

After all, it was written and ratified some 
170 years ago. It may or it may not still 
be representative of the thoughts and ideals 
of Americans. Whether it is or isn’t can 
only be demonstrated by the action taken 
by Americans of today in defense of it. 

Therefore, it is the duty of every American 
to recognize that his Nation and his way of 


It is the duty of every American to help 
prepare to meet this challenge by studying 
his Constitution, paying attention not so 
much to specific details as to those basic 
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moral principles that have resulted in the 
Constitution becoming a beacon of freedom 
throughout the world. 

It is the duty of every American to trans- 
form his faith in the democratic system into 
action to help preserve it. 

It is the duty of every American to defy 
and oppose unconstitutional statutes. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of 
all, it is the duty of every American to help 
dispel the myth that this Nation can afford 
to let selfish individuals work in direct op- 
position to those principles brought forth in 
the Constitution and still maintain national 
security. 

For only when the myth is dispelled, only 
if the myth is dispelled, can the Constitu- 
tion, the true U.S. Constitution, survive, 





The Death of Admiral Halsey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Adm. William F. Halsey has ended the 
illustrious career of one of the Navy’s 
most colorful and inspiring leaders in 
World War II. 

His loss will be deeply felt, not only 
by his family whose grief all those who 
knew him will share, but by many others 
throughout the couniry. For “Bull” 
Halsey did not let retirement dull the 
edge of his forceful, generous person- 
ality. His fight to preserve his old flag- 
ship, the gallant carrier U.S.S. Enter- 
prise, will not be forgotten. As one who 
joined in this effort, I know it was worthy 
of this great seaman and good man. 

The memory of Admiral] Halsey will be 
especially cherished, however, by those 
of us who take pride in thinking of our- 
selves as his fellow townsmen, residents 
of his home town, Elizabeth, N.J., and 
his neighbors throughout Union County. 

Speaking for the people of Elizabeth, 
and in words of fitting eloquence, the 
Elizabeth Daily Journal—“Bull” Halsey’s 
hometown newspaper—has engraved 
this. fighting man’s memory in an edi- 
torial that deserves the widest circula- 
tion. 

The Journal said of the admiral, in 
part: 

Always there were those home ties, the 
ties of family, of the native heath remaining 
strong and calling him back no matter where 
duty sent him and regardless of honors. 
One of the touching human-interest stories 
of the Second World War was the meeting 
far out on a Pacific island between Admiral 
Halsey and Pfc. Christy DeMaio, the stout 
boy from Peterstown, fondly remembered by 
prewar boxing fans as the “Pants House Eid.” 
But let Christy tell it again. 

“I’m standing by the side of the road and 
I give the thumb to a car coming straight 
at me. Then I'd like to die. It stopped and 
who looked out at me, but the big boy from 
Elizabeth himself—Admiral Halsey. So, he 
said, ‘All right, Soldier, get in.’ And \when 
he found out that I was from Elizabeth too, 
boy, did we cut it up for 25 miles. Real 
> ae No brass. What a guy he 


And “ ‘What a guy’ he was,” the Jour- 
nal editorialist echoed, as he recited the 
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story of Elizabeth “bursting with pride” 
on that memorable November 7, 1945 
when Admiral Halsey returned to his 


own. 
Continuing, the editorial commented: 


We are bursting with pride now, even as 
we grieve, while newspaper headlines the 
world over tell the story of the Elizabeth 
boy who led naval forces in exploits Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has termed “a brilliant part 
of American military history”’—of whom 
Adm. Chester Nimitz has said “he has left 
for all of us a shining example of courage 
and service.” 


The same spirit of pride motivated 
editorials in other newspapers in the 
Union County area. 

The Plainfield Courier-News, for in- 
stance, had the following to say: 

Union County residents were particularly 
proud of Admiral Halsey and his brave ex- 
ploits because he was a native son of Eliza- 
beth. True, he lived there only until about 
11 years old, but nevertheless, he was a local 
boy who made good in the minds of Eliza- 
bethians and Union County citizens as well. 
As a result, he was honored on several oc- 
casions for his enviable record as the man 
who chased the Japanese Navy all over—and 
off—the Pacific. 

Admiral Halsey’s record should be an in- 
spiration not only to our younger men who 
follow that branch of the military service 
but to all Americans who place loyalty to 
their country above all. 


And the Newark Evening News con- 
cluded its editorial this way: 

Admiral Halsey, who was born in Elizabeth, 
was a legend years before his death at 76. 
His passing ends a colorful career, but the 
legend will live as long as fighting men roam 
the seas in defense of liberty. 





Centennial Year Sightseeing in Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include a most interesting article by Paul 
Laartz which appeared in the August 9, 
1959, issue of the Oregonian. Mr. Laartz 
points out the many scenic attractions 
of Klamath County in my congressional 
district. The historical data included in 
his article is especially interesting and 
I hope it will €¢ncourage my colleagues to 
visit Oregon during our centennial year 
observance. 

CENTENNIAL YEAR SIGHTSEEING IN OREGON— 
ELAMATH County Scenic Lures Count 
CraTEeR LAKE 

(By Paul Laartz) 

Klamath and Lake Counties are among 
Oregon’s southern gateways, and through 
them have been pouring thousands of vis- 
itors—-many more than in years past—to 
share in the State’s centennial year. 

Though similar in general characteristics, 
the two counties are distinctive in the tour- 
ist and scenic features they have to offer. 

Klamath County, the first treated in this 
two-part series, is well known, of course, for 
its lumbering and business—as a leader in 
these fields in southern Oregon. 
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But it’s rightfully proud of its beautiful 

lakes and scenic attractions. _ 
CRATER LAKE FAMED 

Topping the list is its world-renowned 
Crater Lake, a national park since 1902. 
However, along the broad back of the Cas- 
cades are also scores of other lakes, nqtably 
Diamond, Crescent, Odell, Lake of the Woods, 
and in the center, of course, Klamath Lake. 

These lakes, along with fine fishing 
streams, are favorites of sportsmen, as well 
as the growing numbers of out-State visitors. 

Another major tourist attraction in the 
general area, across the border in northern 
California, is the famed Lava Beds National 
Monument—scene of a crucial Indian battle 
that figured in early-day Oregon history. 


TOURIST GAIN NOTED 


All of these scenic spots are not far dis- 
tant from Klamath Falls, key city of the 
area, and thousands of tourists are pouring 
northward into Oregon to view them and 
continue on northward and eastward to other 
scenic Oregon spots. 

The Oregonian-Oregon State Motor Asso- 
ciation white motorlog car found solid evi- 
dence of this tourist gain at Crater Lake. 
There a park ranger noted that visitors to 
this famed spot are up 45 to 50 percent over 
last year. 

And the big gain, he added, is “all due to 
the Oregon centennial celebration.” 

Though all these lakes are gems in their 
own category, the best known of these jewels 
is unbelievably blue Crater Lake, the deep- 
est lake in North America. 

LAKE FORMED IN CALDERA 


It’s only 56 miles north of Klamath Falls, 
via the lush Wood River Valley—which some 
term one of the richest cattle-feeding areas in 
the world—past historic Fort Klamath and 
Kiamath Agency, and up on the spine of the 
Cascades. 

Crater Lake was created several thousand 
years ago when mighty Mount Mazama, a 
12,000-foot volcano, discharged a tremen- 
dous quantity of ash and lava. The moun- 
tain top collapsed, creating a caldera which 
contains today’s Crater Lake. 

The awesome lake is about 6 miles wide, 
20 square miles in area and has about 20 
miles of shoreline. The uneven crater rim— 
about 7,000 feet elevation—towergggs much 
as 2,000 feet above the lake. 

MANY STATES REPRESENTED 


Increasing thousands visit this creation of 
nature annually. On any day, one can see 
auto licenses from Virginia, Kansas, Texas, 
Alaska with California and Oregon predomi- 
nant. ° ss 
Included, too, among the visitors are many 
who speak accented English, here from Eu- 
rope and Asia to view this internationally 
known spectacle of nature. 

In the days before the white man, Indians 
regarded it as the battleground of the gods 


“and visited it rarely, then only with awe. 


It was discovered June 12, 1853, by John 
Wesley Hillman, a young prospector, who on 
his return to the early-day mining camp of 
Jacksonville in the Rogue River Valley, 
named it Deep Blue Lake. 

Other discoverers later named it Blue 
Lake and Lake Majesty, but in 1869 the 
name was changed to Crater Lake by visitors 
from Jacksonville. 

At Crater Lake, or Rim Village, there are 
accommodations at the lodge, dining room, 
campground, store, cabins, picnic area and 
all the necessities for the tourist. Launches 
and rowboats are available on the lake. Pri- 
vate boats are not permitted on the lake. 

To the north, some 20 miles, is Diamond 
Lake, another beauty in the chain of lakes 
up and down the backbone of Oregon’s Cas- 
cades, and a mecca for fishermen. Rainbow 
and Kamloops trout are plentiful. There arg 
lodge, restaurant, camping and like facilities. 


August 20 


LAKE OF WOODS POPULAR 


A longtime favorite among southern Ore- 
gonians and northern Californians is Lake of 
the Woods, some 35 miles west of Klamath 
Falls. 

It’s beloved for its water sports, camp- 
ing, family outings. 

However, one of the most amazing stops 
on this Oregon State Motor Association Ore- 
gonian Motorlog was a visit to the Lava Beds 
National Monument, 41 miles south of 
Klamath Falls and near Tule Lake, Calif. 

Not only does it show off nature’s flaming 
wrath of centuries ago, when volcanoes in 
what is now northeastern California spewed 
forth great masses of molten lava, which in 
cooling left weird and rugged masses of 
rock. 

NATURAL FORTRESS USED 

But it incorporates what might well be 
described as an infantry soldier’s nightmare. 
It was in these twisted, misshapen lava 
belches—in 1872—73—that one of the Pacific 
coast’s last and most famous Indian wars 
was fought. .It was also one of the most 
costly Indian campaigns engaged in by the 
United States. 

Into these lava masses, which had formed 
natural trenches and strongholds in solid 
rock, some 71 fighting Modoc Indians, under 
a leader known best as Captain Jack, fought 
off a U.S. cavalry unit 15 times their number. 

The Modoc war started in 1872 when a 
small band of Modoc Indians, angered at 
having to share a reservation with their 
hereditary enemies, the Klamaths, clashed 
with U.S. troops near Lost River, in Oregon, 
near the Oregon-California border. 


INDIANS WIN BATTLES 


After raiding adjoining settlements, Cap- 
tain Jack’s crew retreated to the natural 
lava bed fortresses and, safe in the rock- 
ribbed trenches and caves, withstood all at- 
tempts of the whites to dig them out. 

The Indians, in the process, won two bat- 
ties. In one, two-thirds of the white com- 
mand was killed or wounded. 

Gen. E. R. S. Canby was killed during a 
parley with Indian leaders under a flag of 
truce. The Canby Cross was later erected 
there to his memory. 


_VISITOR HAS TO WALK 


It was only when the white men were able 
to cut off the Indians’ water supply that they 
won the final battle. The Modocs got their 
water from Dry Lake, since pumped dry by 
the white man’s Bureau of Reclamation. 

A few weeks later, Captain Jack was cap- 
tured. In the fall of 1873, he and three other 
leaders of the band were hanged at Fort 
Klamath. 

These Modocs were unlike the usual Indian 
bands of early western history. They es- 
chewed the red man’s beaded bucksins and 
instead, wore white men’s clothing, spoke 


_ the white man’s tongue, and used his ways. 


Only on foot can today’s tourist see these 
fortresses—a hearty walk. But it’s well 
worth the climb up and down through these 
jagged lava trenches and caves. 

An infantry soldier would understand 
clearly how the Modocs, though obliged to 
care for their women and children and live 
off the country, kept an army of regular sol- 
diers and volunteers 15 times their number 
at bay for months. 

The battlegrounds are said to be practically 
the same today as they were in 1878. Rock 
forts used by the Indians and white men 
alike still mark the struggle. 

Nearby are pictographs of two types. One 
type of Indian symbolic writing includes 
paintings of red, yellow, and green mineral 
pigments on the walls and caves and sides 
of natural bridges. The other includes carv- 
ings (petroglyphs) which are confined en- 
tirely to the rocky bluffs in the Tule Lake 
Peninsula. 
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1959 
Hon. James G. Polk 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
oRrD, I wish to include therein letters and 
eulogies sent to the widow and family 
of our late beloved colleague the Hon- 
orable James Polk, who so ably repre- 
sented the Sixth District of Ohio for a 
great many years. 

OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1959. 
Mrs. JaMEs G. PoLK, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Potx: Mrs. Nixon and I were 

very saddened to learn of your husband's 
passing and this note brings with it our 
oe sympathy. 

I realize that words mean very little at 
times such as this, but I did want you to 
know our thoughts and prayers are with you 
in the days ahead. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 





RIcHarRD NIXON, 


THE STATE OF OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, _ 
Columbus, April 29, 1959. 

Dear Mrs. PoLtK: Jim’s loss will be felt by 
all of us, but of course not in the same way 
or degree as you will miss him. He was 
without question one of my favorite people. 
Kind, generous, cooperative, and extremely 
able. I hope that your sense of loss will be 
minimized in some measure by the knowl- 
edge of the great contribution he made to 
public service. If I can be of help to you 
in any way please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
MIKE, 
Michael V. DiSalle. 
JoHN W. DoNAHEY, 
Columbus, Ohio, May 1, 1959. 
Mrs. JAMEs G. PoLK, 
Rural Route 1, 
Highland, Ohio. 

Dear Mrs. PoLK: Mrs. Donahey and I were 
in Washington last Monday and stopped by 
Congressman Polk’s office. We were so sorry 
to hear that his illness was of such a serious 
nature. 

Then, of course, we were deeply saddened 
when we learned of his death. You and the 
family have our deepest sympathy. 

I know that Congressman Polk’s services 
in Washington will certainly be missed. He 
had the home-spun qualities that made 
everyone like and respect him. These quali- 
ties are rare in political circles today. 

If there ts anything we can do to ease your 
burden, Mrs. Polk, please don’t hesitate to 
ask, 

Sincerely yours, 
JouHN W. DoNAHEY, 
Lieutenant Governor. 


US. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1959. 
Mrs. JaMzEs G. POLK, 
Rural Free Delivery 1, 
Highland, Ohio. 

Dear Mas. Pox: I was indeed saddened 
read about Jim’s untimely passing, and 
you to Know how awfully sorry I am. 

We served together in the House, 
him among my good friends, 


ig 
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was an able legislator and will be greatly 
missed by his many colleagues in 


a Nancy joins me in deep and heartfelt 


pathy. 
pes Most sincerely, 
Estes KEFAUVER. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED Srarzs, 
House COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1959. 
Mrs. JaMzs G. POLK, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mrs Potxk: Your husband was an 
esteemed friend of mine and I share your 
great sorrow. You and all of his loved ones 
can well be proud of the life he lived and the 
record he made. As you know, Jim and I 
served as members of the House Committee 
on Agriculture for many long years. At all 
times he was courteous, gracious, and kind 
and yet with foresight and vision he repre- 
sented the people of his district. We, of 
course, knew of his long suffering, but the 
last sad news came as a great shock. 

Enclosed is a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the members of Jim’s committee. Made- 
line’ joins me in extending to you and your 
loved ones our very warm and sincere 
sympathy. 

Cordially yours, 
Haroip D. Cooter. 
JAMES G. POLK 

Whereas James G. Polk, for 21 years repre- 
sentative of the Sixth District of Ohio in the 
Congress devoted the full measure of his 
talents and his energy to the improvement 
of agriculture, especially for the betterment 
of the living standards of the farm families 
of America; 

Whereas the ultimate achievement of a 
parity position of agriculture, with the other 
great segments of the Nation’s economy and 
society, will be a monument to his memory; 
and 

Whereas, serving with the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and having progressed to 
a high rank and position, he won respect for 
his ability and was held in esteem by his 
colleagues: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That tne committee has learned 
with profound sorrow and a sense of deep 
loss of the untimely death of James G. Polk; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee express its 
very sincere sympathy to members of his 
family; and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee clerk com- 
municate this resolution to the family of the 
deceased. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1959. 
Mrs. JAMEs G. PoLK, 
Highland, Ohio. 

Dear Mrs. Potk: I have been immeasur- 
ably saddened by the untimely passing of 
your distinguished husband who was my 
good and respected friend. 

In the years in which I have been privi- 
leged to serve with him on the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture I have come to prize 
his friendship and to respect him for his 
— contribution to the public wel- 
are. 

I know that the solicitude of even his 
closest friends cannot lessen the sorrow 
which is now yours and I can only com- 
mend you to an abiding faith in the divine 
assurance that we shall some day be re- 
united with those whom we have lost for 
awhile. 


Mrs. Dague joins me in this word of sym- 


will be given the courage and strength tha 
will be so sorely needed as you pepe 
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Pavt Dacve, 
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U.S. House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C.. 
Mrs. James G. PoLk, 
Highland, Ohio. 

Dear Mrs, Potx: I was terribly sorry to 
learn of Jim’s passing for he was my good 
friend for many years. I hasten to extend 
to you and to your family my deep and 
heartfelt expression of sympathy on what I 
know is a very great loss for you all. \ 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Gene KEocH. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1959. 
Mrs. JaMEs G, POLK, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. PotK: It was with much sor- 
row that I learned the sadness of your 
husband’s death. He was a very near friend 
of mine and I share your grief in his pass- 
ing. 

Jim had rare qualities of character such 
as modesty, friendliness, and a devotion to 
duty which will make him long remembered 
among his friends and colleagues. 

Mrs. Rhodes joins me in extending deep- 
est sympathy to you and other members of 
the family. 

Sincerely, 
GrorGE M. RHODEs. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1959. 
Mrs. JaMes G. PoLK, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Potk: One of the best friends 
I had in the Congress was taken when Jim 
died. I am grieved and saddened. However, 
my loss cannot compare with that of you 
and the children. 

Each of you has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that Jim lived a fine and useful life, and 
that the world is better by his having lived 
in it. 

I wanted you and the children to know 
that you are in my thoughts and in my 
prayers in this, your hour of great sorrow. 
May He who loves and cares for all of us 
hold you and each of your loved ones always 
safely in the hollow of His divine hand. 

Sincerely, 
Jim TRIMBLE. 
Mrs. JAMEs G. POLK, 
Highland, Ohio. 

On behalf of the U.S. Air Force as well as 
Mrs. Douglas and myself I extend deepest 
sympathy to you on the passing of your 
husband. 

JAMES H. DovGtas, 
Secretary of the Air Force, Office Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. 





Mrs. JAMsEs G. POLK, 
Highland, Ohio. 

Iam greatly saddened to learn of the pass- 
ing of your husband on behalf of the of- 
ficers and airmen of the U.S. Air Force, I ex- 
tend to you our deepest sympathy. 

Tuomas D. WHITE, 
Chie} of Staff, U.S. Air Force. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washintgon, April 30, 1959. 
Mrs. James G. PoLxk, 
Highland, Ohio. 

Dear Mrs. Potk: Mrs. Fisher and I have 
learned with sadness of the death of your 
husband. While there is little one can say 
or do in times like these to ease your feel- 
ing of sorrow, we should like you to know 
that you have our profound sympathy. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. P. Pisner, 
Major General, U.S. Air Force, Director, 
Legislative Liaison. 
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Apri 29, 1959. 
Mrs. James G. POLK, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mars. Potk: Permit me to express 
my deepest regret to you on the passing of 
your husband, the Honorable James G. 
Polk. 

As Secretary of the Army, it was my privi- 
lege to observe the patriotic devotion to duty 
and the sincere concern for his fellow. man 
that motivated your husband. His passing 
is indeed a great loss to our country. 

I wish to extend my heartfelt sympathy 
to you in this time of bereavement and 
hope that this may in some small way serve 
to assuage your grief. 

Sincerely, 
WiLber M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1959. 
Mrs. James G. POLK, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs; Potx: It is with profound re- 
gret that I have learned of the passing of 
your husband, the Honorable James G. Polk. 
May I extend my deepest sympathy to you in 
your bereavement. 

Sincerely, 
J. H. MICHAELIs, 
Major General, GS, Chief of Legisla- 
tive Liaison. 





FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. JAMEs G. POLK, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Potk: I was saddened to learn 
of the passing of your beloved husband, and 
you have my heartfelt sympathy in your 
great loss. While I realize that words are 
most inadequate at a time like this, I hope 
you will gain some comfort from knowing 
that your many friends are sharing in your 
sorrow. If there is anything at all we can 
do to be of assistance, please do not hesitate 
to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. EDGAR Hoover. 





DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1959. 
Mrs. JAMES G. POLK, 
Washington, D.C. . 

Dear Mrs. PoLK: Our deepest sympathy to 
you in your great loss and my personal con- 
dolences at this time of great sadness. 
Congressman Polk will be sorely missed by 
our party and our country for his dedicated 
efforts on behalf of the people. 

Sincerely, 
Paut M. BUTLER. 
Mrs, James G. Pox, 
R.F.D.1, Highiand, Ohio. 

Dear Mrs. Pox: I was very sorry to note 
in Wednesday’s New York Times the account 
of the death of your distinguished husband, 

I knew him very well and our paths 
crossed frequently when I served in Wash- 
ington as Postmaster General. He was a 
fine public servant and a fine gentleman 
and highly respected by all with whom he 
came in contact. 

I know words are meaningless at a time 
like this but I do want you to know that 
you have my deepest sympathy. 

Sincerely yours, 
James A. FARLEY. 
Tue American LEcIon, 
James Dickey Post No. 23, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, April 28, 1959. 
Mrs. Jamzs G. Pox, 
Highland, O.rio. 

Dear Mrs. PotKk: It is indeed with a sense 

of deep shock that I read in the Portsmouth 
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(Ohio) Times, the report of the death of your 
husband, James G. Polk. 

I have known Mr. Polk for a good many 
years and have had the pleasure of having 
voted for him each time he ran for Con- 
gress, and knew him personally, not alone 
in politics;*but very closely in matters per- 
taining to veterans’ benefits. 

Mr. Polk and myself have corresponded 
quite frequently through the years, to and 
from his Washington office, in matters per- 
taining to individual veteran’s and their 
claims for benefits, and never once have I 
ever known Mr. Polk to fail to do all in his 
power in each case I brought to his atten- 
tion. 

So from a personal standpoint, I too feel 
that I have lost a very great and good friend, 
for not only myself but for the veterans 
on whose claims we have worked jointly, to 
attain the benefits desired. 

Please accept my deepest sympathy in your 
bereavement, and you can feel assured that 
God will make a place in Heaven for a 
man so conscientious and clean living and 
honest as was Mr. Polk. 

I will remember Mr. Polk in my prayers. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Louis T. KRICKER, 
Service Officer. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF JAMES G, POLK 


Ever since I first became acquainted with 
Congressman Polk, in 1932, he has been my 
warm, personal friend even though we were 
in different political camps, so to speak. He 
was a likeable person, a type all his own— 
one whom we could and did call “Jim” be- 
cause of his outstanding democratic man- 
ner—never aristocratic. 

After his first election and departure for 
Washington, I was his successor as teacher 
of the adult Bible class in Highland Metho- 
dist Church which I then attended, being a 
resident of Highland at that time. 

James G. Polk, our good neighbor, will 
be more than missed by his many friends 
and by his constituents whom he has so 
ably served in Congress so long. His re- 
peated reelections testify to the high esteem 
in which he was held by people regardless 
of political faith. James G. Polk was an 
American before he was a partisan and the 
effects of his good works will long follow 
him and be remembered. 

LeesspurG, Onr10, April 30, 1959. 

S. A. RINGER. 
NiIcHOLs, SPEIDEL & NICHOLS, 
Attorneys at Law, 
Batavia, Ohio, May 2, 1959. 
Mrs. JAMEs G. POLK, 
Highland, Ohio. 

Dear Mrs, Potk: I hoped that I might be 
able to attend the funeral services for Mr. 
Polk today but circumstances will prevent 
me from doing so, and I felt that I must 
express to you my deep appreciation for the 
life and services which Jim has rendered to 
the people of this district and my sympathy 
to you and your family for this untimely 
death. 

He has been my good friend over many 
years, and if my personal experience means 
anything, he certainly has been the most 
thoughtful, helpful, and devoted public ser- 
vant this district has ever had in Washing- 
ton. 

With kindest regards, Iam, 

Yours sincerely, 
RUSSELL F. SPEIDEL. 
Wooster, Ono, April 29, 1959. 

Dear Mrs. Potk: My wife and I learned 
with sincere sadness of the death of your 
husband. We served many terms together in 
the Congress. There was no more modest 
or hard-working member than he was. The 


farmers Had in Jim a true and a reliable 
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friend. He might not always agree with the 
members of the various farm organizations 
but these farmers learned that Jim had‘a 
reason based upon his long experience and 
knowledge and soon learned to rely upon 
him. 

He clearly and patiently presented farm 
bills upon the floor of the House. With 
confidence I always voted with him. He 
will be terribly missed both for his person- 
ality as well as for his great contribution to 
the legislative program. 

Bob Jameson—a former pupil of mine in 
Wooster High School told me today that he 
coached the teams at Hillsboro High School 
while Jim was either principal or superin- 
tendent. Bob told me how wonderfully 
kind he was and how easy it was to work 


with him. All of his friends will have some-. 


thing good to tell you about him and I am 
sure this will make you proud and less sad. 

I am sorry that we could not join with his 
many friends in paying tribute to him at 
his funeral. Abl joins me in this our very 
deep expressions of sympathy and in hop- 
ing that you will have good health and many 
years in which to enjoy the memory of a 
fine American, your husband Jim. 

Most sincerely, 
JOHN McCSwWEENEY. 


THE PENN MUTUAL Lire INSURANCE Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 29, 1959. 

Dear Mrs. Potx: I’d like to express to you 
and: your family my deep regrets over the 
death of Jim. He was a fine husband, fath- 
er, educator, legislator, and one of my earli- 
est and best friends. 

How happy I was to have him as my prin- 
cipal for 2 years in Hillsboro High School, 
1927-29. 


I visited him in his office in Washington a 
few times and he was a statesman and a 
real American and an excellent farmer. 

Most sincerely, 
R. B. JAMESON. 
FEDERAL DEPosiIr INSURANCE CoRP., 
Washington, April 29, 1959. 
Mrs. James G. PoLkK, ; 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Po.tk: It was a great shock to 
learn of the passing of your distinguished 
husband, Congressman Polk. We served to- 
gether for many years, having both been 
elected in 1930. He was a devoted public 
servant and served his district and the coun- 
try well. He will be greatly missed and his 
place will be hard to fill. 

We realize the futility of words in such an 
overwhelming loss, but we want you to know 
that you are in our thoughts and prayers in 
these dark hours. We know that a word of 
comfort strengthens our faith in the right- 
ness of the divine plan, and helps us to carry 
on in these difficult times. 

Grace and I wish to extend to you and 
your fine family our sincere sympathy. 

Sincerely, 
JESSE P. WoLcorrT. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Mrs. James G. PoLk, 
Highland, Ohio: 

Fifty thousand members of the United 
Automobile Workers of Region 2=-A extend 
our deepest sympathy. We shall always 
cherish the memory of the Congressman who 
gave his all for all of the citizens of these 
United States. 

Epwarp B. HELLKAMP, 
Assistant Director, Region 2-A, UAW. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. James Pox, 
Hightand, Ohio: 

We extend our sincere sympathy to you in 

your hour of bereavement. America and its 
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people also lost a dear friend when your 
beloved husband passed away. 
Georce Fecreau, President, 
ANGELO G. GEORGIAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, General Executive 
Board, United Shoe Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO. 


{From the Evening Star, Apr. 28, 1950] 
James G. PoLtK Dies; OHIO REPRESENTATIVE 


Representatiye James G. Polk, 62, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio, who was as proud of being a 
farmer as he was of being a lawmaker, died 
today at Walter Reed Hospital of cancer. 
He has been ill several months. 

Mr. Polk listed himself in the Congres- 


sional Directory as one of the few legisla-— 


tors whose sole occupation was farming. A 
member of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, he served for 20 years in Congress in 
two tours of duty. 

He was first elected in 1930, the first 
Democrat be sent to the House from 
Ohio’s present Sixth District. He served five 
successive terms. He did not seek reelection 
in 1940. 

From 1942 to 1946, Mr. Polk was a special 
assistant in the Agriculture Department. He 
went back to farming fulltime before run- 
ning again for Congress, in 1948. He was 
elected, and had served ever since. 

Born on a farm in Penn Township, High- 
land County, Ohio, Mr. Polk attended the 
village school in Highland and went to high 
school at nearby New Vienna. He gradu- 
ated from the Agricultural College of Ohio 
State University in 1919. ~- 

After college, he became principal of the 
New Vienna High School in 1919, and later 


was superintendent of schools there until : 


1922. 

Following a period in farming near High- 
land, he returned to his studies, receiving a 
master of arts degree from Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, in 1923. 

For 5 years after graduation from Wit- 
tenberg, Mr. Polk was principal of Hillsboro 
(Ohio) High School, serving until 1928. Two 
years later he ran for Congress. 

He was a member of Kappa Phi Kappa, 
& national education fraternity, the Masons, 
the Elks, and the Methodist Church. 

Speaker of the House Raysurn today called 
Mr. Polk “a fine Member of Congress; a 
gentleman all around.” He announced the 
House would adjourn out of respect to the 
Ohioan after eulogies. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Apr.29, 1959] 
REPRESENTATIVE POLK Dres; 20 Years on Hint 

Representative James G. Polk, Democrat, 
of Ohio, a veteran of 20 years in Congress 
who prided himself on being “one of the 
few members whose sole occupation is farm- 
ing,” died of cancer yesterday. at Walter 
Reed Hospital. 

The Congressman, who was 62, had been 
ailing for more than a year and had been a 
patient at Walter Reed since March 21. _ . 

Agriculture was the Ohioan’s chief in- 
terest in Congress where his only current 
assignment was on the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

Representative Polk, the first Democrat 
elected from the present sixth Ohio district, 
divided his congressional service in two tours. 
Pirst elected in 1930, he served from the 72d 
through the 76th Congresses. He did not 
seek reelection in 1940 in order to return to 
fulltime farming near Highland, Ohio, 


held the job until 1946. He returned to the 
“Hill” for the 8lst Congress and had served 
thére since. 

The was born on a farm in 
Penn Township, Ohio, and graduated from 
the Agriculture College of Ohio State Uni- 
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versity and from Wittenberg College, with a 
master’s degree, in Springfield, Ohio. 

Dividing his time between farming and 
teaching in the 1920’s, he served as principal 
of the New Vienna (Ohio) High School, su- 
perintendent of schools in New Vienna and 
principal of the Hillsboro (Ohio) High 
School. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary Polk; a 
son, William A., and three daughters, Mar- 
tha Wilhite, Helen Vara, and Lois Taylor, all 
of Washington. 

Services will be held Saturday at the High- 
land Methodist Church in Highland, Ohio. 

Putting aside scheduled business, dozens 
of House Members paid tribute to the vet- 
eran lawmaker. Speaker Sam RaysBurn de- 


. geribed him as “a fine Member of Congress; 


a gentleman all around.” Agriculture Com- 
mittee Chairman Haro.ip D. Cooter, Demo- 
erat, of North Carolina, read into the Recorp 
a special committee resolution, especially 
praising Representative Polk’s efforts to 
raise living standards for farmers. 





[From the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times, Apr. 
28, 1959] 


OFFICIALS, Farenps Jorn In MourNniInG PoLkK 
P DeatH 


State and district officials joined congres- 
sional leaders and local friends of James G. 
Polk today in mourning the veteran Con- 
gressman’s death. 

They, Mr. Polk’s long service as 
Representative from Ohio’s Sixth District and 
expressed a feeling of personal loss at his 


passing. 

Democrat leaders said his knowledge and 
experience in legislative matters will make 
him difficult to replace. 

House Speaker Sam Raysurn (Democrat, 
of Texas) , announced in Washington that the 
House will adjourn out of respect to Mr. 
Polk. The Speaker called Representative 
Polk “a fine Member of Congress, a gentle- 
man al] around.” 

Gov. Michael V. DiSalle, informed of the 
Representative’s death, issued this statement 
in Columbus: 

- “The people of the Sixth District have suf- 
fered a great loss. Ohio and the Nation 
share in this deep feeling. 

“Jim Polk was a kindly, able and sincere 
public official. He worked hard for the peo- 
ple of his District and he was devoted to his 
obligation to the national interest. 

“While I was in Washington, he was serv- 
ing as a member of the House Agriculture 
Committee. His sense of fair play was so 
evident that I became a great admirer and 
@ close personal friend.” 

George D. Nye, of Waverly, State Demo- 
cratic Committeeman from the Sixth District 
said he was shocked and saddened by Rep- 
resentative Polk’s death. 

Mr. Nye said, “The Sixth District has lost 
one of its very finest citizens. Jim Polk 
was a representative of all the people. He 
was always trying to help our county and 
your county and the entire area, both in- 
dustrially and economically.” 

Arlie N, Barker, Scioto County Democrat 
chairman; said, “Mr. Polk certainly did his 
job the way it should have been done. 
Those who knew him well will consider his 
death as very much of a personal loss.” 

Robert R. Leedom, county commissioner, 
called Mr. Polk “a very good representative 
of the people.” 

“He knew t the people wanted and he 
always kept t+ in mind,” Mr, Leedom said. 
“He will be hard to replace with his knowl- 
edge and closeness to the people.” 

Attorney John Alden Staker, Democrat 
member of the county election board, re- 
members Mr. Polk’s first campaign visit to 
Scioto County in 1930. 

“He never dreamed then that he had any 
chance of winning,” Mr. Staker recalled, 
“He has been an able and conscientious of- 
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ficial and has enjoyed great popularity 
throughout the Sixth District.” 

William Staiger, president of Local 2116 of 
United Steelworkers and president of Shaw- 
nee District, AFL-CIO: “The death of Repre- 
sentative James Polk comes as a shock and 
a feeling of deep regret to our officers and 
members. Representative Polk has been a 
true friend and excellent Representative of 
all people in this district. 

“His always friendly approach and intel- 
ligent devotion to duty marked him as a fine 
example of public servants dedicated to per- 
petuate the American form of government. 
Although others will take up his work and 
carry on, the passing of Representative Polk 
leaves a void in our hearts that can never be 
filled.” 

Attorney Laurence Kimble, county Demo- 
cratic leader and long-time friend of Repre- 
sentative Polk, said, “Mr. Polk was a great 
friend and advoeate for the development of 
Scioto County and southern Ohio. 

“He is irreplaceable. Personally, I feel 
keenly the loss of a dear friend.” 

Republican Municipal Judge Lowell 
Thompson said, “Everyone regrets the death 
of Congressman Polk after his many years 
of faithful service to the Sixth Congressional 
District.” 





REPRESENTATIVE JIM POLK Dres——-SERVED FOR 
20 Years 


WASHINGTON .—Representative James G. 
Polk, 62, Democrat, Ohio, died of cancer 
today at Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 

Polk had been ill for several months. 

He had served in Congress for 20 years, in 
two tours. 

Pirst elected in 1931, he served five terms, 
then was out during the 77th through 80th 
Congresses. 

Polk, whose home was in Highland, 10 
miles north of Hillsboro, served the nine- 
county Sixth Congressional District of south- 
western Ohio. 

The counties in the district are Adams, 
Brown, Clermont, Fayette, Highland, Picka- 
way, Pike, Ross, and Scioto. 

He listed himself in the Congressional Di- 
rectory as one of the few legislators whose 
sole occupation was farming. 

Polk was the third Member to die since 
the House was elected last November. The 
other were Daniel Reed, Republican, New 
York, and George Christopher, Democrat, 
Missouri. 

Polk’s death left the House membership 
at 282 Democrats and 152 Republicans, with 
2 vacancies. Christopher’s successor. was 
chosen in a special election. 

Under Ohio law, no replacement will be 
named for Polk until the next regular elec- 
tion. 

House Speaker Sam Raysurn, Democrat, 
Texas, announced the House would adjourn 
out of respect to Polk, following the usual 


eulogies. Raysurn described Polk as “a fine 
Member of Congress; a gentleman all 
around,” 


Colleagues said Polk had been in and out 
of hospitals for the past 2 years and that 
he entered Walter Reed for the last time 2 
weeks ago. 

Polk divided his time between farming 
and school teaching after his graduation 
from Ohio State University’s College of Agri- 
culture in 1919. 

He served briefly as a high-school principal 
at New Vienna, Ohio, and later was superin- 
tendent of schools in the same city; from 
1923 to 1928 he was a high-school principal 
at Hillsboro, Ohio, 

Polk didn’t seek reelection to Congress in 


special 
ture Department, a job he held 
until 1946. He was reelected to Congress in 
1948. : 
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Representative Polk, who was # lifelong 
resident of Highland County, was the first 
Democrat ever to be elected to-Congress from 
his district. He never was beaten in either 
a primary or general election. 

Although he formerly was @ school prin- 
cipal and su ent his only business 
activity since 1928 had: been operation of his 
farm near Hillsboro. 

The Representative was # descendant. of 
Robert Bruce Polk who came to Maryland 
from Ireland in 1672. His grandfather moved 
te Highland County in 1826 and his father, 
William A. Polk, was a banker and conducted 
a cattle feeding operation near Hillsboro. 

Survivors are the widow, Mrs. Mary Polk; 
@ son, William A. Polk of Washington;, three 
daughters, Mrs. Martha Wilhide of Washing- 
ten, Mrs, Helen Vera of Highland, and Mrs. 
Lois Taylor of Silver Spring, Md.; a haif 
brother, Robert T. Polk, and a half sister, 
Miss Fannie Polk, both of Carreytown, Ohio. 

Funeral services will be held in the High~- 
land Methodist Church at 2 p.m., Saturday. 
Burial also will be at Highland. The body 
will be at the Patterson Funeral Home in 
Leesburg after noon Friday. 

Unlike the case of a U.S. Senator, Governor 
DiSalle has no powers to appoint an interim 
Representative. He is empowered to call an 
election to fill the vaeaney, at his discretion. 
A special primary could be held in the Sixth 
District any time so long as it is 15 days 
before a. general election. Thus, it would be 
possible for a new Representative to be 
elected in the November election. 

In Columbus, Gov. Michael V. Di Salle, in- 
formed of the Representative’s. death, issued 
this statement: 

“The people of the Sixth: Distriet have suf- 
fered a great loss. Ohio and e Nation 
share in this deep feeling. 

“Jim Polk was a kindly, able, and sincere 
public official. He worked hard for the peo- 
ple of his district.and he was devoted to his 
obligation to the national interest. 

“While I was in Washington, he was serving 
as a Member of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. His sense of fair play was. so. evi- 
dent that I became a great admirer and a 
close. personal friend.” 

{From the Portsmouth. (Ohio) Times, Apr. 
29, 1959] 


CONGRESSMEN Pay TRIBUTE TO REPRESENTA- 
Tive PotK—FUNERAL SATURDAY aT HIGH- 
LAND; SPECIAL ELECTION LIKELY 


Funeral services for Representative James 
G. Polk, 62, Democrat, of Highland, will be 
held at 2 pm, Saturday in the Highland 
Methodist Church. Burial will be in High- 
land. 

Mr. Polk's body will lie in state in the 
Patterson Funeral Home in Leesburg after 
Friday noon until noon Saturday. 

Masonic services, will be held at the funer- 
al home at 8 p.m, Friday. 

Representative Polk died Tuesday in 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center at. Wash- 
ington, D.C., of cancer. 

The House of Representatives was. ad- 
journed Tuesday afternoon out of respect 
for Mr. Polk. About 25 Members of the 
House, including most of the Ohio delega- 
tion, eulogized Mr. Polk. Speaker Sam Ray- 
BORN adjourned the House after the eulogies. 

Gov. Michael V. DiSalle probably will call 
for a special election to name a. successor 
to Mr. Polk. 

Political observers said the Governor may 
call for the primary election to be held’ in 
Ootober at which time the parties wil! select 
@ candidate for the general election. 

aa aeeeaae election for Congress would be 
November 3, concurrent with the gen- 
1959 elections. The successful candi- 
could take office a few days after the 


eal: 
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Governor DiSalle said he will sound out 
sentiment for.a special election in the nine- 
county district,,in light of the election ex- 
penses involved, However, he said, “it prob- 
ably would not be good for the district to 
have no representation in Congress all 
through the 1960 session.” s 

The law provides that the Governor may 
call. for @ special election, the primary of 
which could not be held within 15 days of 
the general election. 

Since the party is at the height of its 
State and local: power, Democratic leaders 
are expected to insist upon a special election, 
feeling they can elect a Democrat this year. 

An incumbent has an edge on the office- 
ballot, hence the winner of a special elec- 
tion would have a better opportunity to cap- 
ture the full term in the 1960 election. 

Frank E. Smith, former postmaster and 
veteran Democratic leader, is considered a 
top choice of many Democrats. He is widely 
known throughout the district, having cam- 
paigned for himself and the party in all the 
counties. 

Since: the GOP debacle in the sixth dis- 
trict last November no outstanding candi- 
date for the party nomination has emerged. 

It is not considered likely that Elmer Bar- 
rett of Chillicothe, the 1958 candidate would 
be interested, observers said. 

Mr. Barrett is now president of Photo- 
ramic, Inc., an internationally known high- 
way engineering firm founded by Everett S. 
Preston, now State highway director. 

Mr. Polk had been in fll health in the last 
2 years. He was critical in the summer and 
early fall of 1958 following a major operation: 

He rallied, campaigned a little and ap- 
peared on the road to recovery. In January 
he suffered a relapse and was hospitalized for 
examination. 

He improved and resumed his duties. 
March 14 he entered the medical center for 
examination and treatment and carried on 
his office: duties: from his hospital room. 

Mr. Polk first was elected to Congress in 
1930 and served until 1940 when he decided. 
not to seek reelection. He became a candi- 
date again in 1948 and subsequently was.re- 
elected, winning his Lith term in 1958. He. 
was serving his 2lst year in Congress. 

Mr. Polk is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mary 
A. Polk; a.son, William Polk of Washington; 
three daughters,. Mrs. Martha Wilhite of 
Washington, Mrs. Helen Vara of Highland, 
and. Mrs. Lois Taylor of Silver Springs, Md., 
and a. half-brother, Robert T. Polk, and: a 
half-sister, Mise Fannie Polk, both of Carey- 
town, Ghio. 


[Prom the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times, 
Apr. 29, 1959} 


REPRESENTATIVE James G. PonkK 


Somewhere along the line in the last quar- 
ter century James G. Polk became Known 
as the “people’s representative.” 

He was proud of the designation and in a. 
nutshell it. sums up why the Highland 
County Democrat. was unbeatable in Ohio’s 
Sixth. Congressional. District. 

He threw his hat into the political ring in 
1930: as am: unknown in a district that. until 
then had been represented in Congress only 
by Republicans. 

He astounded even his own supporters by 

the veteran incumbent and be- 
coming the first Democrat elected from this. 
district. From that time to his last cam- 
paign last fall Representative Polk never lost’ 
an election. 

The key to bis political success was his 

ion of the people. Never spec- 
tacular; always in the shadow of more color- 
ful contemporaries, Representative Polk kept 
in close tquch with his constituents, regard- 
less of political affiliation. 
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His conservative stand in the 1930's. won 
for him Republican support which never was 
shaken. 

He won and retained support of business 
and. industrial leaders. He was solid with 
and was supported by organized labor and 
the farm vote. 

Among the farm folk Representative Polk 
was synonymous with agriculture. It was 
his chief congressional interest and he served 
on the House committee in that fleld. 


His retirement from politics in 1940: was . 


to enable him to return to farming. And 
he was one of the few legislators who listed 
his sole occupation as farming. 

Locally, Representative Polk worked quiet- 
ly but efficiently to help obtain the Ports- 
mouth Area A-plant, the city’s flood de- 
fenses, the Scioto County Airport, aid for 
schools, surplus commodities and improve- 
ments through WPA and PWA work. 

Representative Polk had been in failing 
health for some months, but he remained on 
the job in Washington representing the peo- 
ple who elected him. 

James G. Polk had the respect of his 
friends and foes alike. House Speaker Sam 
Raysurn calls him “a fine Member of Con- 
gress; a gentleman all around.” 

That is exactly how his constituents 
thought of him. 

[From the Greenfield Daily Times; May 4, 
1959] 


PoLK EULOGIZED For “Lire or SERVICE” 


Seven Members and two Officials. of the 
U.S. House of Representatives comprised. the 
congressional. delegation to last rites. for 
Representative James G. Polk held Saturday, 
in Highland Methodist Church. 

Mr. Polk died April 28 in Washington. 

Rev. C. S, Thompson, minister of the 
church, in his. sermon eulogized Mr. Polk. as. 
a plain, righteous, and humble man: who-de- 
voted his life to the service of others. 

Revs. Jack Elisberry and C. A, Arthur of- 
fered the: prayer and scripture reading. Mrs. 
Lerey Larrick, Sr., was at the: piano: 

The large congregation was.accommodated 
by. placing extra. chairs.in the church and on 
the front lawn. 

Burial was made in the family lot. im the 
churchyard cemetery. Pallbearers. were 
James. Rhodes, Charles Blackburn, Carl Fet- 
ters, Vannie Fry, Tom: McFadden. and. Heber 
King 


The congressional delegation ineluded- 


Representatives William E. Hess, Wayne L. 
Hays,. Gordon. H,. Scherer, Thomas L.. Ashley, 
Charles A. Vanik, Robert. E. Cook, and Samuel 
L. Devine; and Zeake W.. Johnson,,. Jr.,. Ser- 
geant at. Arms, and Kenneth R. Harding, 
Deputy Sergeant at Arms. They were: ap- 
pointed by Speaker Sam RAYBURN. 

Highland and Leesburg police officers and 
State highway patrolmen directed traffic: 

Several hundred persons paid their respects 
during visitation at the Patterson funeral 
home in Leesburg. 

Following the service, Patterson’s sent 
many of the floral pieces to: the VA Hospital 
at Chillicothe, and to the Greenfield, Wash- 
ington C.H., and Hillsboro hospitals. 


[From the Manchester Signal, Apr. 30, 1959] 


CONGRESSMAN JAMES G. POLK, VETERAN LEG- 
IstaTor Dies TUESDAY IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Death wrote finish. to a long and active 
political. career Tuesday at 10:48. 
a.m.,. when Representative James G. Polk 
died of cancer in. Walter Reed Medical 
Center, Washington, D.C. 

The Highland County Democrat, repre- 
sentative of Ohio’s. Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict, was 62 years of age. 

He had been in poor health for quite 
some time, having entered the hospital 
March 21. After examination, it was an- 
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nounced he was suffering from lymphoma, 
an inflammation of the lymph node. 

Polk, after being seriously ill in the fall 
of 1958, recuperated in time to make a suc- 
cessful campaign for reelection. 

His home was in Highland, 10 miles north 
of Hillsboro. His Sixth District is com- 
prised of Adams, Brown, Clermont, Fayette, 
Highland, Pickaway, Pike, Ross and Scioto 
Counties. 

The veteran campaigner had served 20 
years in Congress. First elected in 1931, he 
served five terms and retired in 1940. - After 
sitting out the 77th through 80th Con- 
gresses, he came back in the 8lst and had 
been in the House since. 

Political observers feel] Gov. Michael V. 
DiSalle probably will call for a special elec- 
tion to mame Mr. Polk’s successor. If he 
does, the primary will probably take place 
in October to give parties an opportunity to 
select a candidate for the November finals. 
The special election for Congress would 
then be held November 3, with the general 
1959 elections. The successful candidate 
would take his seat in Congress a few days 
after the November election. 

Mr. Polk was a “people’s representative.” 
He watched over his constituents in the dis- 
trict with constant attention, and no matter 
what political affiliation a voter in his dis- 
trict professed, he always received the same 
courteous, prompt reply to a problem from 
Mr. Polk’s office. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Mary Polk 
of Washington, D.C.; a son, William A. Polk; 
three daughters, Mrs. Martha Willhide, Mrs. 
Helen Vara, and Mrs. Lois Taylor; half- 
brother, Robert T. Polk and a half-sister, 
Miss Fannie Polk. 

Funeral services will be held in Highland 
Saturday. 


[From the Hillsboro (Ohio) Press Gazette 

; May 1, 1959} 

Rires PLANNED FOR SATURDAY——SERVED 20 

YEARS. AS REPRESENTATIVE 

James Gould Polk, 63, of Highland, who 

had served 20 years as Sixth Ohio District 
, died of cancer about 10 a.m. 

Tuesday in Walter Reed Army Hospital, in 
Washington, D.C. 

Funeral services will be held Saturday at 
2 p.m., at the Highland Methodist Church, 
with the Reverend C. S. Thompson and the 
Reverend C. A. Arthur officiating. Burial 
will be made in Highland Cemetery under 
the direction of Patterson Funeral Home of 


“Leesburg. Friends may call at the funeral 


home after noon, Friday. 

The Representative had been in failing 
health for some time. He first entered the 
hospital last January 16, for examination 
and reentered the hospital on March 21 for 
treatment. Relatives said that he was be- 
lieved to have had cancer for several years 
but periodic checkups failed to reveal it un- 
til a few weeks ago. He was born on Oct. 6, 
1895, a son of William Alexander and Iso- 
phena Ockerman Polk. He was a veteran 
of World War I, 

He made his home at Highland when Con- 
gress was not in session and engaged in 
farming. He was the owner of a -285-acre 
farm and took an active interest in its 
operation. 

In Columbus, Gov.. Michael V. DiSalle, in- 
formed of the representative's death, issued 
this statement: 

“The people of the Sixth District have 
suffered a great loss. Ohio and the Nation 
share in this deep feeling. 

“Jim Polk was a kindly, able, and sincere 
public official. He worked hard for the peo- 
ple of. his district and he was devoted to 
his obligation to the national interest. 

“While I was in Washington, he was serv- 
ing as @ member of the House Agriculture 
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evident that I became a great admirer and a 
close personal friend.” 

Tuesday in Washington, 25 Members of 
the House of Representatives, including most 
of the Ohio delegation, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, eulogized him on the Cham- 
ber floor before Speaker Sam Raysurn called 
for adjeurnment out of respect for the gen- 


tle, soft-spoken Ohioan. “He was a fine 
Member 


of Congress, a gentleman all around,” 
Rayspurn said. Several Senators, Senator 
SreruHen M. Younc, Democrat, Ohio, among 
them, spoke of his passing. Flags on all 
Government buildings in Washington were 
at half mast. 

He was born on a farm near Careytown in 
Penn Township of Highland County. His 
parents and three of his grandparents were 
born in the same county. The Congressman 
was a direct descendant of Robert Bruce Polk, 
woh emigrated from Scotland to Ireland, 
where he married.and later came to the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, in 1672. 

Joshua Polk, the Congressman’s great- 
grandfather, came to Highland County from 
Maryland in 1826 and bought a 330-acre farm 
in Penn and Fairfield Townships. 

His ancestors were pioneer residents of 
Highland County. Their principal occupa- 
tions were farming, teaching, and preaching. 
Three of his mother’s cousins were ministers 
of the Church of the Brethren and one of his 
father’s brothers was a minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church. 

The Congressman’s late father, William 
Polk, was for many years one of the most 
extensive cattle feeders in Highland County 
and president of the New Vienna Bank. 
[From the Bethel (Ohio) Journal, May 7, 

1959 } 
James G. PoL_k 


In the death of Representative James G. 
Polk, the Sixth Ohio District has lost a de- 
voted public servant. He was held in high 
esteem by membérs of both political parties. 

First elected in 1930, he served for five 
suceessive terms. A humble man, his biog- 
raphy in the Congressional Directory refers 
to him as being “one of the few Members of 
Congress whose sole occupation is farming.” 
He was deeply interested in and concerned 
about farm problems. For a time he was a 
special assistant to Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles Brannan. 

After laying politics aside for 10 years, in 
1948 he again ran for Congress, won back his 
congressional seat and, never being defeated, 
he continued in office until his death. 


In the passing of James G. Polk, the Sixth 
District has lost a capable, honest public 
servant who was completely dedicated to the 
duties of his office and to the service. of his 
constituency. 


me 


[From the People’s Defender, West Union, 
Ohio, May 7, 1959] 
THe Loss or ConGRESSMAN POLK 


The death of Congressman James G. Polk, 
of the Sixth Ohio District, which came as 
@ shock last week, is one of the greatest 
losses this section of Ohio had in many years. 

Congressman Polk was an outstanding and 
well liked representative with a record in 
Congress that will stand for many years to 
come. His knowledge of the Sixth District 
was one that was thorough and he under- 
meen the needs of each county he repre- 


ber of the agriculture committee, 
hesitate in asking information 
of the district before he 
his ballot on each particu- 
interest in the burley allot- 
Was something that will re- 
the minds of the growers forever. 
in Congress paid the high- 
te to him and said he was “kind, 
@ Christian man.” He had won 
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the respect of both the Democrat and Repub 
lican members of the body. 

It will be many years in the future before 
the Sixth Ohio District will again have such 
representation in Congress. 


[From the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times, May 4, 
1959] 


Turee PasTors Pay Finat Trisure To Rep- 
RESENTATIVE POLK—FRIENDS OVERFLOW 
CHURCH aT RITES FOR CONGRESSMAN 


HIGHLAND, On10.—U.S. Representative 
James G. Polk, (Democrat;-Highland), was 
laid to rest here Saturday afternoon on the 
family plot in Highland Cemetery. 

The career of the 62-year-old Democratic 
Representative came to an énd last Tuesday 
in Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Final services were conducted at the local 
Methodist Church where Representative Polk 
and his family worshiped when-he was at 
home here. 

The church was filled with flowers and 
people and many other persons were seated 
on chairs which had been placed on the 
lawn outside the edifice. A public. address 
system was used to carry the funeral serv- 
ices given by three ministers who had served 
the Polk family. 

Rev. C. 8. Thompson, current pastor of the 
church, used the 17th psalm, 15th verse * * * 
“I will behold thy face in righteousness: I 
shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy 
likeness.” 

SERVED OTHERS 


Reverend Thompson said Representative 
Polk’s aim was “to always serve his fellow 
man well. He always thought first of others, 
himself last.” 

In his tribute of the legislator, Reverend 
Thompson cited his service in Congress and 
also to the church, such as when he taught 
Sunday school here. 

Reverend Thompson was assisted by Revs. 
C. A. Arthur and Jack Elisberry. 

The body of the Congressman arrived at 
Patterson Funeral Home in Leesburg Friday 
morning and from noon that day until the 
time it was moved to the church a steady 
stream of persons paid respects. 

Present for the funeral were six Members 
of the House of Representatives, the Ser- 
geant at Arms and the Deputy Sergeant at 
Arms. 

The Representatives—WimtmuM E. Hess, 
Warne L. Hays, Gorpon Scuerer, THomas L. 
ASHLEY, CHartes A. VaNnik, and Samvex L. 
Devins—acted as honorary pallbearers. 


LOCAL FRIENDS PALLBEARERS 


The pallbearers were friends of the Polk 
family. They were James Roads, Carl Fet~- 
ters, Charles Blackburn, Heber King, Tom 
McFadden, and Vannie Frye. 

Letters, cards, and flowers were sent to the 
family from members of both political par- 
ties throughout the Sixth District, the State, 
and Nation. 

“He was an American before he was a parti- 
san,” said one of his political opponents. 

Similar eulogies came from his associates 
in Congress as they filled some seven pages 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD last week. 

The nearly 100 baskets of flowers sent were 
given to area hospitals and to the Veterans 
Hospital at Chillicothe. 

Masonic services were held at the funeral 
home in Leesburg Friday night. He also 
was a member of the EIKs, the Grange, the 
Farm Bureau, and the Farmers Union. 

Parming was closest to his heart as he 
served on the House Agricultural Committee 
and owned two farms locally. U 

Representative Polk divided his time be- 
tween farming and school teaching after his 
graduation from Ohio State University’s Col- 
lege of Agriculture in 1919. He earned his 


Springfield. He was graduated from there 
in 1923. 
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HEADED SCHOOLS 


He served briefly as a high school principal 
at. New Vienna and later was superintendent 
of schools. 

From 1923 to 1928 he was high school 
principal at Hillsboro. 

Representative Polk was born at Carey- 
town, about 3 miles west of here, October 
6, 1896, a son of William A. and Amy Isy- 
phenia Ockerman Polk. 

Surviving are his wife, 3 daughters, a son, 
a half-brother, a half-sister, and 11 grand- 
children. 

Those from Scioto County attending the 
funeral were: 

Vernal Riffe, Jr., Arlie N.. Barker, Everett 
Wilkerson, J. Alden Staker, Hymie Canter, 
Frank Smith, Russ Burns, Cleo Wiltshire, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. Carson Barklow, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Burch, and Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Peterson. Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Pyle, formerly 
of Portsmouth and now living in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., also were present. Mr. Pyle was Rep- 
resentative Polk's secretary during the first 
10 years of his career in Washington. 





RESOLUTION BY UNION PRAISES POLK 


The following is a resolution passed by the 
members of the Highland County Farmers 
Union: 

Whereas Congressman James G. Polk was 
an active member of the Highland County 
Farmers Union, and a wholehearted supporter 
of Farmers Union policies, and 

Whereas, as a member of this organization, 
as a farmer, as a Member of the Congress 
of the United States for 20 years, and as 4 
member of the Agriculture Committee of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, he rendered 
distinguished service to agriculture, and 

Whereas he regarded agriculture as a way 
of life, and was always a champion of legis- 
lation which would preserve and strengthen 
the family farm as a fundamental unit in 
rural life, and 

Whereas his personality was a combina- 
tion of those qualities of courage, kindness, 
friendliness, and humility which caused him 
to be respected and admired by all who knew 
him: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the High- 
land County Farmers Union deplore the loss 
of the Honorable James G. Polk, and that 
this resolution be adopted in tribute to him, 
and that a copy be spread upon the minutes; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the High- 
land County Farmers Union send a copy of 
this resolution to Mrs. Mary Polk, his. widow, 
to the Clerk of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, and to the press. 





[From the Miami Valley News, May 7, 1959] 
Pork BuRIED aT HOME In HIGHLAND 


The body of Congressman James G. Polk 
was brought from Washington to the Pat- 
terson Funeral Home at Leesburg where it 
lay in state last Friday afternoon and even- 
ing and Saturdey morning. 

Final services. were conducted at the Meth- 
odist Church tn Highland, the Congressman’s 
home town two miles west of Leesburg, at 2 
p-m. Saturday. 

Surviving are the widow, Mary Smith Polk; 
@® son, William Polk, Washington; three 
daughters, Mrs. Martha Wilhite and Mrs. 
Lois Taylor, Washington, and Mrs. Helen 
Vara, who has just returned to Ohio from 
Germany where her husband. is serving with 
the Army; a brother, Robert, and a sister, 
Fannie Polk, both of Highland. 


died today at Walter Reed Hospital of can- 
cer. He had been iil several months. 
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Mr. Polk listed himself in the Congres- 
sional Directory as one of the few legislators 
whose sole occupation was farming. A mem- 
ber of the House Agriculture Committee, 
“he served for 20 years’ in Congress in two 
tours of duty. 

He was first elected in 1930, the first Dem- 
ocrat to be sent to the House from Ohio's 
present Sixth District. He served five suc- 
cesive terms. He did not seek reelection in 
1940. 

From’ 1942 to 1946; Mr. Polk was a special 
assistant in the Agriculture Department. 
He went back to farming full time before 
running again for Congress, in 1948. He was 
elected, and had'served ever since. 

Born on a farm in Penn Township, High- 
land County, Ohio, Mr. Polk attended the 
village school in Highland and went to high 
school at nearby New Vienna. He gradu- 
ated from the Agricultural College of Ohio 
State University in 1919. 

After college, he became principal of the 
New Vienna High School in 1919, and later 
was superintendent of schools there until 
1922. 

Following a period in farming near High- 
land, he returned to his studies, receiving 
@ master of arts degree from Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, in 1923. 

For 5 years after graduation from Witten- 
berg, Mr. Polk was principal of Hillsboro 
(Ohio) High School, serving until 1928. 
Two years later he ran for Congress. 

-He was a frember of Kappa Phi Kappa, a 
national education fraternity, the Masons, 
the Elks, and the Methodist Church. 

Speaker .of the House Raysurn today 
called Mr. Polk “a fine Member of Congress; 
@ gentleman all around.” He announced 
the House would adjourn out of respect to 
the Ohioan after eulogies. 

[From the Hillsboro (Ohio) Press Gazette, 
May 5, 1959} 
TRIBUTES PamD TO REPRESENTATIVE POLK— 

Sotons Jomy mus Honorinc CouNTIAN 


When James Gould Polk, 63, who repre- 
sented Ohio’s Sixth District in the US. 
House of Representatives for 21 years, died 
April 28, many of his colleagues paid him 
tribute both In the House and the Senate. 

Ohio Senators Frank J. Lauscne and 
Sreruen M. Youne headed the list of those 
who spoke in glowing terms.of their associa- 
tion and knowledge of Polk’s service and 
ability. 

Lavscne introduced a resolution memo- 
rializing Polk in the Senate and similar reso- 
lutions. were adopted in the House, all 
unanimously. 

Lauscue described Polk, a Democrat from 
Highiand, as a “humble, unostentatious per- 
son * * **devoted to the people he repre- 
sented. He was beloved, not only by those 
who believed in his philosophy but also by 
those who disagreed with him.” 

Said Younc, “He was a gentleman of the 
sweetest character. He had represented his 
constituency with fidelity and zeal.” 

Senate majority leader Lrnpon JoHNsoNn 

said that Polk was “one of the good and 
great men) I have known.” 
‘* Kennets. B. Eegatinc, Republican, New 
York, who had served with Polk in the 
House, said, “I found him one of the scund- 
est and most-helpful Members in that body. 
He-wore no man’s colors.” 

Many more tributes were added by House 
Members, both Ohioans and those from other 
States. 

Micrart J. Kmwan of Ohio's 19th District, 


announced POLK’S death to House Members: 


and. said: 

“The people of the Sixth Ohio District loved’ 
and trusted Jim Polk, and held him in the 
highest esteem. He never raised his voice 
in anger and distinguished himself as an 
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able, conscientious representative of his 
people. They understood and respected 
him.” 


Other tributes from Ohio Representatives 
included: 

CLARENCE J. Brown, Seventh District: “He 
was a true gentleman, a man of great charac- 
ter and ability. Jim-was a. kindly man; a 
Christian gentleman, if ever there was a 
Christian gentleman on this earth of ours.” 

Wayne L. Hays, 18th District: “I have 
never known a person more Kindly than Jim 
Polk. He was the kind of a man that I think 
all of us would like to be.” 

Tuomas L. ASHLEY, Ninth District: “It has 
been said that Jim was a kind, gentle man. 
And, indeed, these were his virtues. But he 
was endowed, too, with a rare courage. * * * 
There will be few who will be remembered 
with greater love than Jim Polk for the wis- 
dom and for all that he gave.” 

DELBERT LaTTA, Fifth District, who, as a 
Member of the House, served with Polk on 
the Committee on Agriculture: “Jim Polk’s 
many years of experience in the field of 
agriculture would have been invaluable to 
me. His wise counsel in this field will surely 
be missed by the entire Congress.” 

House Speaker Sam RayBurRN and Demo- 
cratic whip Jonnw McCormack also paid trib- 
ute. Said RaYBURN: 

“He served his district and his country 
well * * * was a fine man, of splendid abil- 
ity, of the highest character.” 

Added McCorMack: 

He exercised a “powerful influence in the 
House * * * as a result of the recognition 
of his unusual ability, his logical mind, and 
his sound advice.”” 


RESOLUTION. EULOGIZES CONGRESSMAN POLK 


The following resolution eulogizing the 
late James G. Polk, Congressman from the 
Sixth Ohio District, submitted jointly by: 
Representatives James W. (Bill) Collins, of 
Highland, and Jackson, Kruse, Shoemaker, 
Riffe, Gaines, Leist, Hook, and Wallace, was 
adopted by the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives, Monday, May 4, and entered in the 
journal of the House: 

RESOLUTION 


Relative to the death of the Honorable 
James G. Polk, Congressman from the Sixth 
Ohio District. 

Whereas the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 103d General Assembly 
have learned with deep regret of the pass- 
ing of a long. distinguished Member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives; and 

Whereas Mr. Polk was elected to Congress 
in 1930 and served five consecutive terms 
(1981-41), when he voluntarily retired to be- 
come associated with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in Washington, D.C., during 
the World War II period, only to be elected 
once again to Congress in 1948 where he 
served for five more consecutive terms, in- 
cluding the current 1959-60 term; and 

Whereas Mr. Polk was graduated from the 
College of Agriculture, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and fram Wittenberg College, served his 
country during World War I, and ‘taught 
school before entering’ Congress; and 

Whereas his public career has been marked 
by conscientious application to duty, sincere 
dedication to the service of his fellow man, 
and a devotion to public service of such su- 
perior quality as to demand the respect and 
esteem of all those who. were so fortunate 
to come in contact with him, including fel- 
low servants. in Government and the many 
others in various walks of life and fields of 
endeavor: Therefore be it. 

Resolved, That the members of the House 
of Representatives, with the sorrow and’ grief 
that inevitably follows the deplorable loss 
of a remarkable man, pay tribute to the 
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Honorable James G. Polk, and that this res- 
olution be adopted by a rising vote and a 
copy thereof be spread upon the Journal; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives transmit an authenticated 
‘copy of this resolution to Mrs. Mary Smith 
Polk, his widow. 


ee 


Last Rrrgs HELD FOR CONGRESSMAN 


Congressman James Gould Polk, who 
served the Sixth Ohio District for nearly 21 
years in Congress, was eulogized in brief, 
simple rites Saturday at 2 p.m., the High- 
land Methodist Church. 

Officiating at the last rites were the church 
pastor, the Reverend C. S. Thompson, the 
Reverend C. A. Arthur of Leesburg, and 
the Reverend Jack Ellsberry, former pastor 
of the church. Burial was in the church cem- 
etery. : 

Masonic services for the late Congressman 
were held Friday night at the Patterson 
funeral home in Leesburg. Hillsboro mem- 
bers conducted the service. . 

An estimated 500 persons attended the 
services for the Congressman, who had 
served 11 terms in Congress, 1931-40, and 
1949-59. 

In addition to many county, district, and 
State officials, friends and relatives, a dele- 
gation of Ohio Congressmen was in attend- 
ance. 

These included WILLIAM E. Hess, WAYNE 
L. Hays, Gorpvon H. ScHERErR, THomas L. 
ASHLEY, CHARLES A. VANIK, ROBERT E. Cook, 
and 5S. L. Devine. Zeake W. Johnson, 
Jr., sergeant at arms of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Kenneth R. Harding, dep- 
uty sergeant of arms, were also in attend- 
ance. 

Pallbearers included Carl Fetters, Jim 
Roads, Charles Blackburn, Heber King, Van- 
nie Fry and Tom McFadden. 

Special music during the service was pro- 
vided by Mrs. Leroy Larrick, Sr. 





[From the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times, 
June 23, 1959] 
Corn To Provime CHurRCH ORGAN As POLK 
MEMORIAL 


HIGHLAND, OHIO.—A memorial to the late 
James G. Polk, Congressman from the Sixth 
Ohio District, will be purchased from funds 
obtained in a community project. 

The project is the raising of corn on the 
Polk land at the family home here. Fertil- 
izer and seed corn has been donated by 
various citizens while others have prepared 
the fields and planted. 

Mrs. James Roads, a member of the finance 
committee, said that half of the money 
raised from the project will be used to pur- 
chase an organ for the Methodist Church 
in memory of Mr. Polk. She said he was a 
strong supporter of the church and wor- 
shipped there when he was home. 

_ Mrs. Roads said that 46 acres have been 

planted. 

COMMUNITY PROJECT IN HIGHLAND FoR ME- 
MORIAL TO LATE CONGRESSMAN POLK 


A part of the money from a community 
project in Highland for the Methodist 
Church will be used as a memorial to the 
late James G. Polk, Congressman from the 
Sixth Ohio District. 

The project, raising corn on the Polk land 
at the family home in Highland, is one in 
which the labor and materials are donated. 

Mrs. James Roads, a member of the 
church’s finance committee, said 46 acres 
have been planted, or will be by the end of 
this week. 

She said half of the money will go to the 
church fund and half will be used to pur- 
chase an organ for the church in memory of 
Mr. Polk. He was a strong supporter of the 
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church and worshipped there when he was 
home. 

Mrs. Roads said the plowing, discing, 
planting, etc., has been handled by Don In- 
gersoll, Jim Roads, Bob and Bill Manuel, Le- 
Larrick, Jr., George Roads, John Adams, 
Heber King and Tom McFadden, who also 
has donated some fertilizer to the project. 

She said others can help by donating 
money to buy fertilizer. 

The seed corn was donated by Tom Miller, 
Mr. Ingersoll and Winter’s Service Station. 

[From the Manchester (Ohio) Signal, 
June 11, 1959} 


CuurcH MEemorRIAL To Honor PoLkK 


HicuHianp.—Part of the money from a com- 
munity project in Highland for the Meth- 
odist Chuch there will be used as a mem- 
orial to the late James G. Polk, Congressman 
from the Sixth Ohio District. 

The project, raising corn on the Polk 
land at the family home near Highland, is 
one in which labor and materials are do- 
nated. 

Mrs. James Roads, a member of the 
church’s finance committee said 46 acres 
have been planted. 

She said half of the money will go to the 
church fund and half will be used to pur- 
chase an organ for the church in memory of 
the late Congressman. He was a strong sup- 
porter of the church and worshipped there 
when he was home. 

{From the Chillicothe (Ohio) Gazette, 

May 11, 1959] 


SENATOR FRANK E. Moss oF UTAH LAupDsS PoLK 
aT Democratic RALLY HERE 


Utah’s Senator Franx E. Moss spoke with . 


admiration for the late Congressman Polk. 
“Though Jim Polk and Harry Truman were 
cast from different molds, they fought with 
equal effectiveness for the same principles,” 
he said. 

“* * * Polk was a quiet, reserved man, but 
a thorough, balanced, and fearless legislator. 
I want you people of the Sixth District to 
know I share your grief in his passing and 
I can wish you no greater blessing than the 
nomination and election of a Democratic 
successor who is even half as dedicated and 
effective as Jim Polk.” 

Municipal Court Judge William B. Brown 
delivered a “memorial” to the late Congress- 
man Polk. 

“Those who didn’t know James G. Polk 
wondered why he was such a success—that 
quiet, unassuming, friendly man. Those 
who did business with him became quickly 
aware that outward appearances are dis- 
arming and deceiving. Those of us who 
knew him were devoted to him, elected him 
and reelected him, for, as our Representative 
* * * he truly labored in the vineyard.” 

WITTENBERG COLLEGE, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Mrs. James G. PoLx, 
Highland, Ohio 

Dear Mrs, Potx: For the college and its 
alumni I extentl sincere sympathy in the 
loss of your husband. His death was a great 
loss also to our Nation which he had served 
so faithfully for many years. 

We at Wittenberg appreciated the gen- 
erous support he gave to the college year 
after year and the ready manner in which 
he responded to various calls for help. I 
can recall no time when he failed to do his 
nei share on any task we placed before 

We were always especially proud of his 
eee. forthright stand on matters of prin- 

ple. 
stronger were it fortunate enough to have 
more men like him in the Congress and 
other positions of great responsibility. 


Our Nation, we are sure, would be- 
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Mr. Polk’s greatest monument will be his 
record of loyalty, honesty and devotion to 
duty as he saw it. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Emerson RECK, 
Vice President. 


PRAYER AT FUNERAL SERVICE FOR Mr. POLK 


Almighty God, our Father, from whom 
we come, and unto whom our spirits re- 
turn; Thou hast been our dwelling place in 
all generations. Thou art our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble. 
Grant us Thy blessing in this hour, and en- 
able us so to put our trust in Thee that our 
spirits may grow calm and our hearts be 
comforted. Lift our eyes beyond the shadows 
of earth, and help us to see the light of 
eternity. So may we find grace and strength 
for this and every time of need; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name; Thy kingdom come; Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread. And forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. For 
Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 


* the glory forever. Amen. 


-_—— 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR Mr. POLK IN THE HIGH- 
LAND METHODIST CHURCH, REV. JACK ELLS- 
BERRY READING THE SCRIPTURES 
Jesus said, I am the resurrection and the 

life; he that believeth in me, though he were 

dead, yet shall he live and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die. 

The eternal God is thy refuge, and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms. 

The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shallI fear? The Lord is the strength 
of my life; of whom shall I be afraid? 

The righteous live forever, and the care of 
them is with the most High; with His right 
hand He shall cover them, and with His arm 
shall He shield them. 

For we know that if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, and house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 


THE 23D PSALM 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for His name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, I will fear no evil; for 
Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies; Thou anointest 
my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life; and I will dwell in 
the House of the Lord forever. 

A PORTION OF THE 90TH PSALM 


Lord, Thou has been our dwelling place in 
all generations. 

Before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, 
Thou art God. 

For a thousand years in Thy sight are but as — 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night. 

Thou carriest them away as with a flood; they 
are as a sleep; in the morning they are like 
grass which groweth up. 

In the morning it flourisheth, and groweth 
up; in the evening it is cut down and with- 
ereth. 

So teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom. , 
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High Hope for the Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, pas- 
sage of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
self-financing bill, and the approval by 
President Eisenhower with assurance of 
a clarifying amendment, was hailed by 
millions of citizens in my home State and 
throughout the TVA area, along with 
champions of public power throughout 
the United States. 

As an indication of the importance of 
the self-financing bill to the valley area, 
I cite two of many editorials which ap- 
peared in Tennessee newspapers imme- 
diately after the measure was signed by 
the President. 

One article, entitled “High Hope for 
the Valley,” appeared in the Chattanooga 
Times on August 7. The second excel- 
lent editorial was printed in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal on the same day. I 
ask unanimous consent that the articles 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Chattanooga Times, Aug. 7, 1959] 
1959] 
Hich Hope FOR THE VALLEY 

Presidential approval of the TCA self- 
financing bill, which has had a fantastic 
journey through Congress to the White 
House, has many facets of meaning. But 
surely the broadest, the one which means 
more to most people, is that the valley can 
now look forward to an adequate supply of 
electric power to serve an expanding econ- 
omy. 

A tremendous program of construction by 
the Authority itself is in the cards, given im- 
petus by the right to issue up to $750 mil- 
lion in revenue bonds. It will be needed, and 
quickly, to pull the area from beneath the 
shadow of a potential power shortage in the 
next few years. - 

This is the threat with which the valley 
has lived for too long. It has been imposed 
by hostility and misunderstanding, inside 
Congress and out, which denied TVA the 
funds and the flexibility necessary to meet 
the rising power demands of its service area. 

Happily, those binding restrictions have 
been removed in the measure which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed despite reservations, 
and in the amendment which congression- 
al leaders have promised him to remove the 
cause of those reservations. 

The whole affair is an unusual demonstra- 
fon of good faith and cooperation between 
the executive and legislative branches. For 


the valley, it couldn’t have come at a better’ 


time. 

Mr. Eisenhower objected to provisions 
which required him to transmit TVA’s con- 
struction program plans to Congress with- 
out change. Congress could modify them if 
it chose. The President saw in this a threat 
to the balance of power between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, and gave notice 
of his intent to veto the bill for that reason. 

An amendment freeing TVA from control 
of its construction program by either branch 
was proposed and found favor, but there was 
no feasible way to get it to the President 
within the time he had to act on the bill. 
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Agreement was reached for him to sign the 
bill anyway while Congress rushed consid- 
eration of the amendment. 

We are convinced the President was mis- 
taken in his original distaste for the bill, 
and find it somewhat surprising that he 
agreed to a solution which relaxed congres- 
sional control without strengthening the 
executive reins. But we'll not quarrel over 
that. 

The end result will be to give TVA greater 
freedom of action than it has ever proposed. 
In that sense, it imposes a new and heavier 
burden of responsibility upon the board of 
directors, one which we are confident they 
will discharge with integrity of purpose and 
efficiency of operation. 

Actually, TVA is, and will remain, under 
the ultimate control of Washington. It is 
@ creature of Congress with directors who 
are appointees of the President and respon- 
siblé ot him. All the Authority or its friends 
have ever asked was that degree of inde- 
pendence and flexibility vital to the suc- 
cessful operation of a sole supplier of power 
to a growing, expanding region. 

This is what the law of 1959, when it is 
finally on the books, will give TVA. 

The region will be the immediate bene- 
ficiary, to be sure, but the Nation will feel 
the effects and reap the rewards of the sound 
growth prompted by this legislative turn. 





[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
Aug. 7, 1959] 
TVA Comes or AGE 

With a stroke of his pen yesterday Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gave the Tennessee Valley 
Authority freedom and self-determination. 

In short: TVA has come of age. 

It is a tremendous economic victory for 
our area. It is a personal triumph for our 
own Representative Davis and all the other 
Congressmen from the Midsouth who backed 
the bill to permit TVA to do its own financ- 
ing—the bill the President signed. 

Although nothing can be completely di- 
vorced from politics, the bill takes TVA close 
to that, closer than anyone thought possible 
4 years ago when C.uirr Davis first tackled 
the job getting it through the Congress. 

That is not to detract from the steering 
it got from Senator ALBert Gore in the Sen- 
ate, or from the other sympathetic solons 
from Southern States. The House was the 
arena of doubt this time and it took expert 
handling to get it by in the form agreeable 
to the administration. 

And at long last the President fulfilled 
his original promise, made in 1952, that he 
would not knowingly do TVA harm. His 
action yesterday permits TVA to proceed in 
its endeavor to serve the region for which 
it was intended without further encroach- 
ment on private utilities’ territory. It-an- 
swers the accusations of tax free rides. It 
stands on its own two feet. 

Indeed, TVA has come of age. And the 
South beams with the fondness of parent- 
hood. 





~~ 


Dancey Returns From Russia—Wants 
Khrushchev To Visit Peoria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial by George E. Sokol- 
sky appearing in the August 20, 1959, 


August 20 


issue of the Washington Post. Mr. 
Sokolsky refers to the fact that Charles 
L. Dancey, editor of the Peoria Journal 
Star, has returned from Russia and 
would like Mr. Khrushchev to visit 
Peoria, Ill. In so doing, Mr. Sokolsky 
points out, that Mr. Khrushchev would, 
on his trip through the Midwest, see the 
greatest industrial complex in the world. 
The editorial follows: 
How To SEE AMERICA 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Usually when guests of the Nation come 
to this country, the State Department works 
out an itinerary which often includes the 
big and spectacular cities and such places 
as are of special interest to the visitor. 
There are dinners and luncheons, and 
speeches are delivered. Obviously, the man 
who is guarded by secret police and FBI 
agents and the local police and who moves 
through the country in a storm of confetti 
learns very little about the American people, 
what they think, how they live, and what 
they really believe to be true. The mass 
demonstration for Vice President RiIcHARD 
Nixon in Warsaw gave evidence of a spon- 
taneous friendliness to an American, but 
neither Nrxon nor anyone in his entourage 
sat down to a glass of tea with a few simple 
proletarian families, just as Khrushchev will 
not have occasion to do anything like that 
in this country. » 

Charles L. Dancey, editor of the Peoria 
Journal Star, has made an interesting sug- 
gestion for Khrushchev’s visit. He, of 
course, wants to have Khrushchev brought 
to Peoria. What, at least, could be done is 
to fly the Russian low from Pittsburgh to 
Cincinnati where he can see the greatest in- 
dustrial complex in the world. He could be 
put down in the smaller cities of this area; it 
should be possible for him to visit homes. 
He might pick and choose so that he could 
not suspect that the show was set up for 
him. 

He would find many Russian and Polish- 
speaking people in these areas who could tell 
him of their lives in this country. He would 
find many whose ancestors were Ukrainians. 
He would discover how descendants of a 
great many races and nationalities manage 
to live and work together, retaining some 
of their inherited customs; but in the third 
generation, he will find that a new breed is 
emerging, an American breed, somewhat dif- 
ferent from their sires but also different from 
what he might see in New York or Washing- 
ton, in New Orleans or Chicago, in San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles. The Middle West like 
New England is the America he ought to see, 
in many respects more surprising than the 
larger cities. 

There is no American type as there is no 
Russian type. .Certainly a Kalmuck is differ- 
ent from a Georgian, as a Ukrainian is differ- 
ent from a Uzbek. 

In the United States, these differences are 
more pronounced because here for about 300 
years, races of man have been mixing in a 
veritable melting pot. In some areas, the 
basic stock was Anglo-Saxon; in others, it 
was French or Spanish. : 

There was no time, from the earliest settle- 
ments until today, when there was not an 
influx of Germanic peoples into this country. 
It is difficult to trace this kind of statistics, 
but there have been as many German, Dutch, 
and Scandinavian migrants into the United 
States as Anglo-Saxon. It is estimated that 
there are about 12 million descendants of 
Italians. 

The Jews first arrived in 1653 and there 
have been Jewish immigrants ever since; 
also, Jews have since the earliest days been 
assimilated into the general population and 
have disappeared as Jews. That trend is 
impossible to study thoroughly because of 
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intermarriages and the Anglicization of 
names, but in certain areas, it must have 
been notably active. 

All Russians have been led to believe that 
the Negroes are a brutally treated minority 
nationality without rights, practically en- 
slaved. And if Khrushchev is taken to Har- 
lem in New York City, he will be in the 
ugliest ghetto in the world where Negroes 
live in crowded tenements and are usually 
exploited by Negro and white politicians. 
However, there are cities in the South and 
in the West where Negroes live comfortably 


“and even advantageously because they are 


Negroes. It would be an act of patriotism 
for Negro labor leaders to establish to Khru- 
shchey the fact of the equality of pay for 
identical work in cities like Detroit and 
Pittsburgh. He should be taken to univer- 
sities where he can see Negro boys and 
girls preparing for national leadership. The 
lies that have been told in Russia by Amer- 
ican Communists need to be exploded. Per- 
haps Khrushchev can still learn something 
about the United States and the American 
people. , 

If we want to show off, this is the kind 
of showing off we need to do. If this visit 
is not for showing off purposes, what is it 
for? We need to establish the fact that here 
live some 50 races and nationalities of man 


‘in mutual interest without accentuation of 


differences, but with freedom to pursue their 
differences if they so desire. We need to 
show him that in our freely demonstrated 
differences lie our strength. 





Discrimination and Mutual Security 
Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President; some- 
time ago I announced in the Senate that 
when the mutual security appropriation 
bill reached the floor of the Senate I 
would offer again the amendment which 
I offered at the time the mutual security 
authorization bill was before the Senate, 
which sought to place the Senate on 
record as being opposed to entering into 
mutual security foreign-aid agreements 
with countries such as Saudi Arabia, 
which follow a policy of discrimination 
ggainst American citizens because of 





_ their religious faith. 


At that time my proposed amendment 
lost by a vote of 47 to 43, but I was satis- 
fied at the time that a considerable num- 
ber of votes against the amendment were 
cast by those Senators who had not been 
present on the floor of the Senate during 


propriation bill reaches the floor 
Senate, 
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In support of that amendment, Mr. 
President, the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States of America in their 
64th annual national convention assem- 
bled in New York City, August 5 to 9, 
1959, passed a resolution. I am pleased 
to have the support of this resolution, 
which I shall refer to again in the course 
of the debate at the appropriate time. 

I now ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the resolution be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DISCRIMINATION AND Murua. Securrry 

- (LEGISLATION 


Whereas it is our understanding that cer- 
tain foreign nations, some of them bene- 
ficiaries of our country’s mutual security 
assistance, exercise discrimination against 
U.S. citizens, based upon race or creed, 
which inhibit or nullify rights of personal, 
commercial, diplomatic or military access 
to these countries, rights which are, accord- 
ing to our fundamental American concepts, 
oo to all US. citizens without distinction; 
an 

Whereas remarks made on the floor of the 
US. Senate as reported in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD of July 8, 1959, indicate such 
restrictions specifically obtain in Iceland, 
which discriminates against Negroes; Nor- 
way, which discriminates against certain 
Catholic clergymen; and Saudi Arabia, 
which discriminates against Jews; and 

Whereas these discriminations are repug- 
nant to the principles of American democ- 
racy, the Constitution of the United States 
of America, and are derogatory to the rights 
of American citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States of America in 64th an- 
nual national convention assembled in New 
York City, August 5-9, 1959, That we urge 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
appropriate legislation pertaining to the 
mutual security appropriations bill which 
would prohibit disbursing any appropriated 
funds to any countries which practice such 
discrimination; and be it further 

Resolved, We urge that in no instance 
should these practices or prejudices, with 
their evil consequences be permitted to be- 
come a part of the practice of any of the 
agencies of our Government. 





Statement by David J. McDonald, Presi- 
dent, United Steelworkers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, we recently 
were favored by receiving a report on 
in the steel strike as the Sec- 
Labor saw them. 
now that the House be given a 
to read President David J. 
’s, of the United Steelwork- 
ers of America, statement on the same 
subject: 

STATEMENT BY Davi J. MCDONALD, PRESIDENT, 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 

The steel mills of the nation have been 

idle for 2 weeks because the steel companies 
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have refused to discuss the needs of their 
employees until they “generate economic 
progress” for the companies. People who 
are not familiar with the astounding profit 
record of these companies have been given 
the impression that the steel industry has 
been suffering from a lack of economic prog- 
ress. United States Steel Corp., the Nation’s 
leading steel company, has now reported its 
1959 profits. The facts disclosed by the re- 
port serve to demolish all of the claims 
made of inadequate progress by the steel cor- 
poration, 

United States Steel Corp. reported net 
profits, after taxes, of over $254,900,000 
in just the first half of the year, a new, all- 
time record high. These profits were almost 
88 percent greater than a year ago and were 
$2344 million higher than the previous 
record for a @-month period. For the first 
time in history the corporation succeeded in 
pushing its profits before taxes over the half- 
billion-dollar mark in half a year. And this 
was accomplished despite the use of several 
“extra charges” against profits, such as al- 
most $16 million charged off against profits 
in the second quarter alone for “accelerated” 
depreciation not deductible for tax purposes 
under the law. 

The critf€ism by the corporation of its 
employees’ supposed lack of efficiency is best 
evaluated in the light of the spectacular 
growth of the corporation’s profits on the 
work of each employee. Last year, the cor- 
poration’s profits amounted to $2,625 per 
employee. In the prior record profit year of 
1957, profits were $3,045 per employee. This 
year, in 1959, United States Steel’s profits are 
equal to an annual rate of $4,345 per em-~- 
ployee, an increase in profit per employee of 
$1,300 a year over the best previous record 
in 1957. 

The corporation’s current profits on an 
hourly basis are even more revealing of the 
hoax which United States Steel is attempting 
to perpetrate. The corporation tells the 
American people that its profit margin does 
not permit an increase in the hourly wage 
rates of its employees. But, whereas last 
year its profits were equal to $1.47 for every 
hour worked by each of its employees, and 
in the prior record profit year of 1957 its 
profits were $1.61 per man-hour, the cor- 
poration’s 1959 profits are over $2.28 per 
man-hour. In other words, the profit mar- 
gin is now over 67 cents per man-hour above 
the prior alltime record of just 2 years ago. 
This profit growth of 67 cents per hour in 2 
years stands in sharp contract to the cor- 
poration’s claims of inefficiency and lack of 
economic progress by the corporation. 

In reporting on its earnings and opera- 
tions in the most recent 3-month period 
United States Steel understandably neg- 
lected to comment on the fact that record 
production. was achieved with fewer em- 
ployees than in any year since 1939, except 
for recession 1958. This is understandable 
because the corporation’s own report gives 
the lie to its vicious attack on the perform- 
ance of its own workers. In the most re- 
cent 3-month period in 1959, the corporation 
shipped steel products at a record annual 
rate of 30.9 million tons with 250,310 em- 
Pployees. As recently as 1953, a good pro- 
duction and profit year, the corporation em- 
ployed 301,560 workers and shipped 25.1 mil- 
lion tons, a record up to that time. In the 
space of 6 years, employment has been re- 
duced by more than 61,000 and steel ship- 
ments increased by 5.8 million tons a year— 
an increase in steel shipments per employee 
of 48 percent in 6 years. In the last 2 years 
alone, since the prior record profit year of 
1957, employment has been reduced by about 
21,000 and steel shipments have risen by 
more than 32 percent. It is indeed shock- 
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ing that the corporation spreads propaganda 
of inefficiency and lack of corporate eco- 
nomic progress when its own reports disclose 
a record of relentless reduction of jobs, in- 
creased production and soaring profits. 

Year after the corporation has 
pocketed the lion’s share of tremendously 
increased productivity and, on top of that, 
has piled one unjustified price increase after 
another (23 of them since World War II) 
on helpless steel consumers. The proof of 
this unprincipled behavior is found in the 
corporation’s own financial reports. Al- 
though protesting that price increases have 
been required to meet added costs, the cor- 
poration’s profit margin on each dollar sales 
has grown relentlessly, accompanying a fan- 
tastic growth in total sales.’ With total 
sales running at the rate of over $5 billion 
a year, the corporation is making a profit on 
each dollar of sales which is more than 
double the rate of profit earned on each dol- 
lar of sales when total sales were less than 
$1 billion a year, as in 1939. Further evi- 
dence of United States Steel’s enrichment at 
the expense of the consumer is found in the 
record profit on each ton of steel shipped. 
If, as the corporation claims, price increases 
were required to meet added costs, the rec- 
ord would not show an ever-inc ing profit 
per ton of steel. But the record shows pre- 
cisely this fact—a profit per ton of steel 
shipped in the first half of 1959 which has 
increased by more than $3.50 a ton since 
the prior record profit year of 1957, by about 
$10 a ton since 1955, by over $17 a ton since 
1953, and by almost $27 a ton since 1947. 
This profit record has brought the corpora- 
tion’s return on net worth up to the present 
level of 15.7 percent—a rate of return which 
is more than five times greater than 20 
years ago. 

Because of evident embarrassment at 
being required to disclose its phenomenal 
profits at a time when it is posing as the 
Nation’s savior by forcing on its workers the 
hardships of a strike, United States Steel is 
attempting to pass off its profits as a tem- 
porary phenomenon brought on by unusual 
demand for steel in the first half of this 
year. Again the corporation’s own report 
demonstrates that this is not true. The 
corporation’s amazingly high profits in the 
first half of 1959 were achieved with about 
12 to 13 percent of its capacity lying idle. 
United States Steel operated at between 87 
and 88 percent of capacity in the first half 
of 1959, a rate of operations which was 
exceeded in 1947, 1948, 1950, 1951, 1953, and 
1955. In addition, its rate of operations in 
1952, 1956 and 1957 was only fractionally 
under its 1959 rate. Thus in 9 out of the 
last 12 years, the corporation’s rate of op- 
erations was only fractionally under, or was 
in excess of its 1959 rate. Clearly this does 
not support the corporation’s claim of an 
unusually high rate of operations in 1959. 

The corporation’s spokesman here made 
much of an alleged wage-cost push in their 
attempts to explain their opposition to 
sharing any part of their tremendous gains 
with their workers. Therefore it is not sur- 
prising that United States Steel did not 
comment in its meee on the reduction in 
its employment in 1959. In the prior 
record profit year of 1957, the corporation’s 
total employment costs amounted to 42.2 
cents per dollar of sales. In the first half of 
1959, this was reduced to 39.8 cents and 
in the most recent 3 months these costs 
were only 37.1 cents. This decline in em- 
ployment costs in relation to sales, of course, 

the 


stitute reveal, fewer and fewer man-hours 
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are employed to produce a ton of steel. In 
the prior record profit year of 1957, a total of 
16.1 man-hours were employed for each ton 
of steel shipped. In the most recent month 
for which figures are available, May 1959, 
only 133 hours were required. As a result 
of this constant trend, total payroll costs 
per ton of steel shipped are $3 a ton less than 
in the prior record profit year of 1957. It is 
pertinent to note that, despite the reduction 
in total payroll costs; the price of steel to- 
day is more than $7 a ton higher than it was 
in 1957. 

What is indicated by these facts is not 
only the tremendous profitability of selling 
steel at current prices, but also the certainty 
of a growing profit margin as technology and 
efficiency steadily reduce the cost of pro- 
ducing each ton of steel. Accordingly, the 
statement of United States Steel’s chairman 
of the board that he does not intend to 
raise the general level of steel prices this 
year is not quite the hold-the-line position 
that he pretends. This is so because, first 
of all, sharply rising productivity reduces 
the cost of producing steel month by month 
and, therefore, even a fixed steel price will 
result in a constantly increasing profit mar- 
gin since the corporation never shares this 
growth with steel consumers. Secondly, it 
is not a hold-the-line position because steel 
dividends are at a new all-time high and 
are about te be raised still further; the com- 
pensation of supervisory employees (manage- 
ment incentive plan) in the steel mills is 
rising month after month as the result of 
bonuses as a reward for adding ad- 
ditional steelworkers to the ranks of the 
unemployed; and the compensation of steel 
executives, because of stock options, grows 
by leaps and bounds every day that the mar- 
ket price of steel equities rises. 

As the market price of United States Steel 
stock rose from about $90 to $105 in the last 
few months, for example, the chairman of 
the board of United States Steel with stock 
options of 22,000 shares has gained about 
$480,000. For each 1-point rise in the price 
of United States Steel stock, his options 
increase in value by about $32,000. If he 
can succeed in holding the line on wages, 
he must be comforted by the thought that 
profits and stock equities will rise even 
further. Consequently, a successful hold- 
the-line policy on wages guarantees the op- 
posite result for the chairman of the board— 
an increase in income from stock options, 
half of which is tax free. Finally, steel con- 
sumers can find little comfort in a state- 
ment that the general level of steel prices 
will be held this year because United States 
Steel is an old and practiced hand at ob- 
taining sizable price increases without ever 
raising the general level of steel prices. By 
raising the charges for what are known as 
extras, the corporation has succeeded in the 
past in raising the average price of steel by 
as much a $5 a ton without ever putting into 
effect a general price increase. 

Only those facts contained in the financial 
reports of United States Steel and the lesser 
steel corporations and in the reports of the 
industry’s own American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute are necessary to establish that the 
crisis in steel has been created, for reasons 
known to the steel corporations, in complete 
disregard of those facts and of the welfare of 
the entire Nation. The entire position of 
the steel corporations in this crisis having 
been refuted by their own reports, it is no 
surprise that the steel industry shuns fact- 
finding and public disclosure of its sham like 
the plague. Sometimes truth takes time. 
But the union is confident that the truth 
will prevail. 
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The Atlantic Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
July issue of the NATO Letter, official 
publication of the Information Service of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
states that the meeting of the Atlantic 
Congress held last June in London and 
attended by delegates from this body 
shows that NATO is growing into a com- 
munity of peoples sharing common 
ideals, policies, interest, and activities. 

“This development, as the Congress 
also showed, is coming about in the 
sturdy and healthy way that is possible 
among democratic people,” the letter 
states. , 

Mr. President, I believe the letter is 
important in pointing up, as it does, the 
real spirit of the Congress, which drew 
representative peoples from all the 
NATO nations together, to consider their 
common aims and aspirations. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the publica- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue ATLANTIC CONGRESS 

The really important feature of the 5-day 
Atlantic Congress, which was opened by 
Queen Elizabeth IT in Westminster Hall on 
June 5, was that it was a conference not 
of allied governments but of allied peoples 
from the countries composing the North At- 
lantic Alliance. It showed that the alliance 
between countries in Western Europe and 
North America which started 10 years ago as 
a defense against Soviet military and politi- 
cal encroachment in Europe, is growing into 
@ community of peoples sharing common 
ideals, policies, interests, and activities. 

This development, as the Congress also 
showed, is coming about in the sturdy and 
healthy way that is possible among demo- 
cratic people. It is taking place, not under 
orders from governments and governmental 
officials, but through the initiative and hard 
work of individual citizens of the NATO 
countries who believe that an Atlantic Com- 
munity is both natural and necessary. As 
the Queen said in her opening speech: “The 
Atlantic Community is the first real effort 
to give practical form to a growing desire of 
the peoples of this part of the world to work 
more closely together for their mutual se- 
curity and benefit.” Her Majesty went on to 
say that the Congress began its work “with 
two great advantages, for the Atlantic Com- 
munity shares a common interest in security 
and progress, and a common European herit- 
age. The many elements which make up 
this heritage are too complex to describe 
and too subtle to define. We cannot dist 
them, but we know them when we meet 
them. However, there are two whith have 
long been the main principles of enlightened 
European thought and action: respect for 
the freedom of the individual, for the dignity 
of human nature and a simple faith in God. 
These two principles show more clearly than 
anything else that the things which divide 
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us are very small and unimportant compared 
with the things which unite us. These two 
principles also demonstrate to our fellow 
members of the Commonwealth and to all 
our friends throughout the world that the 
Atlantic Community is not an exclusive club, 
but itself belongs to that wider brotherhood 
which comprises all men of good will.” 

The idea of holding the Congress derived 
from a resokution in 1957 of the annual eon- 
ference of Members of Parliament from 
NATO ‘eountries—a nongovernmental body 
founded in 1955 to foster the political and 
economic development of the Atlantic 
Allianee. The preparatory work was carried 
out under the direction of a small interna- 
tional committee of Members of Parliament 
and other prominent people. Similarly con- 
stituted committees were responsible for 
national planning in the member countries 
of NATO. 

The 640 members of the Congress came not 
as delegates of their governments or parties, 
but in a private capacity, speaking only for 
themselves. About one-third were Members 
of Parliament, others were prominent in the 
fields of science, technology, education, cul- 
ture, religion, labor, industry and finance. 

They set themselves to consider, from the 
experience of the first 10 years of the Atlan- 
tic Alliance, the ways in which it might 
develop toward a community over the next 
decade. They discussed the future course of 
relations a the NATO countries them- 
selves, they paid even more attention to the 
relations of the alliance as a whole with the 
rest of the world. Convinced that the alli- 
ance has a positive role to play in the world, 
they were especially concerned in its future 
relationship with underdeveloped countries, 
particularly the newly independent states of 
Asia and Africa. 

One of the early speakers was a distin- 
guished Negro from the United States, the 
President of Howard University in Washing- 
ton, Dr. Mordecai Johnson.’ Speaking as the 
child of a slave, he appealed for much 
greater economic aid for the peoples of 
Africa and Asia; aid on a scale sufficient to 
free them from the struggle for existence. 





Dancey in Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the 25th, 26th, and 27th of a 
series by Editor Charles L. Dancey ap- 
pearing in the August 13, 14, and 15 is- 
sues of the Peoria Journal Star respec- 
tively: 

[From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 13, 
1959] 
Worp “Srserra” Stuns Crown 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

TBILIsI.—There was some kind of an East 
German delegation in Tbilisi while I was 
there—also, of course, located at te Intour- 
ist hotel. 

One of them in particular, a dept square, 
middle-aged man with thin straight hair 
latched on to me, eager to talk. (Mostly 
German, which is surprisingly easy to under- 
stand when spoken slowly. - maybe it 
isn’t so surprising for one raised in Pekin?) 

He kept asking, every few minutes: “Are 
you sure you are an American?” 
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I would reply: “Peoria is about as Ameri- 
can as anyone can get.” 

Finally, he grabbed me by the arm, leaned 
over, and said slowly: “East Germans are 
no different than West Germans—except that 
the way things are we have to be smarter.” 
And then words, unmistakably in German 
and in intensity of manner, “Don’t worry. 
Our day will come.” 

If he thought he was reassuring me, I 
must confess that it did not have that ef- 
fect. At one point, he referred to the Rus- 
sians as “those animals.” This much in- 
tensity of hate, which can’t be conveyed in 
mere words, is as disconcerting as an occa- 
sional example of unbelievable continuing 

ear. 
: Also in Tbilisi I attended a modern Rus- 
sian play, in Russian, for an audience made 
up largely of local Russians, apparently. 
This time there was no special propaganda— 
it was a kind of romantic comedy. 

At one point when two women were wran- 
gling over the hero, one of them told the 
other sharply: “If you want a man why 
don’t you go to India and marry an Indian.” 

For some reason, this made the audience 
almost hysterical. It was apparently the 
funniest line in the show—the idea of this 
good-looking blond Russian girl Marrying 
an Indian. 

This reaction hardly jibes with the gov- 
ernment policy and propaganda line about 
the Russian people’s true attitude toward 
orientals and other races. 

With all the guff I’d taken from Professor 
Rai of India I could not help but maliciously 
wish he could have been there to hear what 
these great humanitarians really think of 
him 


On thé other hand, I should have been 
very embarrassed if an Indian gentleman 
named Suomi, and a fine fellow, had been 
there. 

Also in this play, home Hving was pretty 
realistically shown so far as my own limited 

experience and conversations indicated. 

The setting was a home—i.e., a room, 
and there the actors, male and female, en- 
tertained, ate their meals, did their home- 
work, and also slept (two on cots that 
‘were part of the furniture, one on a folding 
cot). And they were not supposed to be 


The third very revealing part of the play 
came when the hero, who was dodging mar- 
riage every which way, finally told his sweet- 
heart that the truth was he had a job in 
Siberia. 

Now, the move to Siberia is propagandized 
as a great patriotic effort in which the peo- 
ple are joining and volunteering with great 
enthusiasm. 

But when the word “Seveer” (Siberia) 
was finally spoken on stage—although not 
dramatized in the stage action—the hush 
that fell over the audience was like a heavy 
curtain falling over the theater, and then 
@ woman in front of me began sobbing. 

There is more than one way to find out 
what feelings and emotions stir a strange, 
isolated people like the Soviets. I think 
this play was one of the most effective and 
revealing. 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 14, 1959] 
NIcut Fuicut Hipes Rep MISSILE BasEs 
‘ (By Charles L. Dancey) 
TASHKENT.—I flew from Tbilisi to Tash- 
kent in Russia’s famous TU-104 jet, but this 
time we took off after sundown and landed 
oe dawn, going the whole way in 


ae of the stewardesses, betraying the 
usual giggling curiosity about Americans, 
sat down with me after we were airborne 
and began asking questions. The plane was 
almost empty. 

When she had been quizzing me for a 
while, I asked a few questions myself—per- 
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sonal questions such as what connection did 
the plane make at Tashkent, and therefore, 
where did she fly from there, and where did 
she live, etc. 

From this, it was revealed that this is in 
fact a shuttle flight between Tbilisi and 
Tashkent, It doesnt’ go anywhere else. It 
doesn’t connect with anything else. Yet it is 
scheduled all at night. 

Why? 

(When I returned to the United States I 
learned—it ts no great secret that we can 
traek them—that this Caspian Sea area is 
where the Soviet rocket missile range and 
launching area ts loeated) . 

The landing in Tashkent was again on a 
lone paved strip, and again I saw about 50 
Mig fighter planes parked on the ground as 
well as many commercial planes. 

I was met by another intourist guide, this 
one named Lida, who couldn’t find much to 
show me in this central Asian city in the 
center of the Soviet cotton and textile area. 

There is some new construction underway 
here, but very little, and hardly any com- 
pleted. Lida explained that Stalingrad and 
the other cities that were destroyed in the 
war had to be rebuilt and this delayed hous- 
ing projects in Tashkent which was un- 
harmed in the war. 

We drove through miles and miles of low, 
flat, mud huts, which looked like Pueblo 
Indian villages that were started but never 
got beyond the first or second story. Rarely 
does one see a window, and then it is just an 
open space in the wall with a number of 
sticks propped in it. 

Most of the roofs are flat, and apparently 
earthen, too, and covered with heavy, brown- 
ish, tough-looking grass or weeds. 

Lida says that when these were built the 
Moslems who built them and lived in them 
did not believe in having any windows facing 
outward. 

She says this is a city of 1 million people 
of whom 60 percent are tilt-eyed oriental- 
Arabic Uzbeks, 15 percent Russian, and the 
rest Tartar, Tadjek, Armenian, and Kurd 
and others including various Afghan tribes. 

She says there are 9 million people in 
Uzbekistan, and 90 percent are Uzbeks. 

There are no screens here either—and 
plenty of flies. The central square, however 
is beautiful, with a fantastic hotel fronted 
by many statutes and blue glazed tile de- 
signs, It is new. It faces a park-like 
square, with a big fountain in the center, 
and on the other side is another very im- 
pressive new building—the Government 
building. 

This and a few adjoining blocks, however, 
are a modern Russia island in a sea of mud 
hut Moslem homes—which Lida blithely 
says will all be torn down and replaced. 

When, I wonder? Not in 7 years. 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 15, 1959} 
Gone Is WEALTH oF SAMARKAND 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 


SaMARKAND.—A short hop from Tashkent 
lands you at Samarkand, the fly-bitten, sun- 
baked, God-forsaken end of the world which 
once was famous from Greece to Cathay for 
its riches and its beautiful blonde women. 

Here Alexander the Great reached the 
borders of his conquests when he rode his 
horse into the river and turned back. Here 
he became so enamored of Asian luxury 
(and married Roxanne of Samarkand) that 
hé abandoned Greek customs and habits— 
and murdered his best friend and general 
for protesting. 

Where that great walled city stood, how- 
ever, is still barren and sun-baked hills to- 
day. For Genghis Kahn iid siege to it 
and was bitterly resisted. The final insult 
came when the Sultan of Samarkand with 
1,000 picked horsemen sallied out one of the 
old city’s many gates, surprised the Golden 
Horde, cut his way through and escaped. 
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The great Khan leveled the city stone by 
stone, slaughtered its inhabitants and plowed 
the earth where it had stood. 

Beside these barren hills, however, rose 
a new city, now numbering 200,000—a city 
which a century after the Mongols razed it 
became the capital of a fabulous empire that 
included most of what is now Russia, Tur- 
key, all the Arabic cguntries, North Africa, 
Persia, Afghanistan, and most of India. The 
empire of the dreaded Tamerlane. 

Tamerlane still lies buried here. In a 
crumbling tomb, across a barren courtyard, 
under a blue-tiled dome with grass growing 
out between the tiles stands a solid block 
of gleaming black nephrite—the biggest 
single hunk of this precious stone in the 
world—marking the place where Tamerlane 
lies. 

On this is written: “Were I alive today, 
the world would tremble!” 

The world isn’t paying much attention, 
except that a few years back the Russians 
took out Tamerlane’s skeletal, mummified 
remains, found his thick red hair and beard 
still preserved, checked his crippled bones 
(from which he got his name) and stuck 
him back in the crypt. 

Around this crumbling tomb are the fa- 
miliar cluster of mud huts with. narrow 
baked-clay street, ditched in the middle, 
chattering half-naked Uzbek children, and 
shrouded Moslem women. 

This was the Ped Square of another day— 
only more so. Today it is a curiosity to a 
visiting American, but not much else to 
anyone. 

My guide in Samarkand is Udiol, a big, 
strapping handsome Tartar boy whose 
grandfather was a mullah of Islam. 

Besides the tomb of Tamerlane, he showed 
me the Mosiem “holy place” second only to 
Mecca, where three pilgrimages “purify” 
the believer, and a cluster of the tombs 
of great men when Samarkand was the 
world center of Moslem culture. 

Many of these mosques and tombs, all 
in ruins or half-ruins, were built by slave 
labor and by architects whom Tamerlane 
spared from the city populations he slaugh- 
tered across half the world. 

In one such great tomb built for the pur- 
pose of gaining special favor with Allah ac- 
cording to Moslem law, the slave workers 
or architect had managed to biend into the 
shadow effects of the fabulous tile designs— 
the shadows of animals at each of the four 
corners. This, to a Moslem (had they 
known the animal pictures were there), 
turned the tomb from a holy place into an 
accursed place. 

In others, clever architects had worked 
their own names in Arabic into the compli- 
cated tile designs—thus desecrating those 
shrines even as they were newly built. 

Udiol got a great kick out of telling me 
how these slaves of the dreaded Tamerlane 
had betrayed him and fooled him. 





Castro Kills While United States Keels 
EXTENSION is REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it will be 
recalled that immediately following the 
Castro revolution in Cuba, which 
brought Fidel Castro into power, the 
senior Senator from Oregon was the first 
in the Senate of the United States to 
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upon Cuba, as a result of violating all 
the rules of morality with respect to the 
treatment of war prisoners. The senior 
Senator from Oregon was roundly criti- 
cized for characterizing the unconscion- 
able conduct of Mr. Castro as a blood 
bath. However as chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations which deals with Latin Ameri- 
can affairs, I was briefed frequently as 
to what was-happening in Cuba, and I 
knew ‘whereof I spoke. 

I was soon joined by other colleagues 
in the Senate whose support I deeply 
appreciate. 

From time to time, Mr. President, I 
have pointed out that Cuba has had 
visited upon it an exchange of dictators, 
an exchange of government heads who 
adopt police state methods. I think the 
Record now amply supports the fore- 
warnings of the senior Senator from 
Oregon, made during those early days 
of the Castro regime. One does not have 
to have very much evidence to judge the 
character of a man. When it became 
evident that the new leader of Cuba was 
one who would give no heed to those 
principles of morality set forth in the 
Geneva Convention with respect to pro- 
viding fair trials, I then knew that no 
democrat had taken over the adminis- 
tration of Cuba. 


There has been more and more recog- 
nition of that point of view, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the periodicals and in the press 
of this country. I have noted a recent 
column in the Valley Times of Monday, 
August 17, 1959, George Todt’s Opinion, 
entitled “Castro Kills While United 
States Keels.” 

I appreciate very much the references 
in the column to the early position which 
I took in: regard to the conduct of Mr. 
Castro. I wish to say that I think this 
column is one of about four or five Mr. 
Todt has written in recent weeks bring- 
ing attention to the course of action 
which is being followed in Cuba, a course 
of action which certainly has not been in 
the interests of the United States or in 
the interests of the cause of freedom in 
Latin America. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that George Todt’s column be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Castro Krits Wurtz UNTTen StTaTes KEELS 
(By George Todt) 

“Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.” (Genesis 9: 6.) 

Will there be another bloodbath in Cas- 
tro’s Cuba? 

Is there to be more slaughter of human 


Are we to See once more the inhumanity 
of man to man as expounded by Fidel Cas- 
strange band of Reds and near- 
wake of the recent Cuban up- 
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It is too bad for that part of humanity 
which still remains decent in this rapidly 
decaying world, where morality continues to 
count for less and"less with the passage of 
time, that the Cuban revolution against 
Castro didn’t succeed, This Communist 
stooge is playing it right down the middle 
for the Kremlin and when Nikky Khru- 
shchev visits our man after his American 
tour of trlumph—vwell, more puerile doubts 
should become erased from the blank looks 
of the lunatic fringe who are unable to spot 
the nose on a Commie face at 10 -paces. 

What is the matter with us, anyway? We 
are the most powerful Nation on earth and 
still we permit punks like Castro to expro- 
priate illegitimately and without payment 
the property of our nationals—and even 
entertain the crumby notion to give him the 
money from the American taxpayers to pay 
off other American taxpayers in the future. 

Have we lost our marbles? 

Why doesn’t anyone speak out against 
such outrages? 

Are we so affraid of the ants that we have 
become pacifists in the world jungle we are 
living in today? 

Forbearance to use overwhelming power 
is to be admired, cowardice is not. Some- 
times there is only a very fine line, in ap- 
pearance, between the- two. Let us make 
sure our Nation is not accused, with reason, 
of the latter. It could be fatal to our role 
as leader of the free nations on the world 
stage at this point of history. 

With regards to the pipsqueak, Castro, one 
US. Senator is continuing to look better 
with the passage of time. And that is 
ator WayNE Morse, Democrat, Oregon, o 
was one of the first to raise his voice in 
public doubt about the controversial figure. 

Last January 20, and again on January 
27, Senator Morse arose in the Senate to put 
the finger on the Castro brand of firing- 
squad justice then being imposed on the 
defeated of the fallen regime and their 
friends. He was the original solon to do so, 
although others are fast joining the chorus. 

We may be sure that more would have 
done so by now except‘for their very healthy 
respect of the incredible—and extremely 
powerful—coalition of misguided Americans 
who aided Castro to power. 

All of which ought to be properly investi- 
gated by the Senate’s Internal Security Sub- 
committee before too much grass grows un- 
derfoot. 

Be that as it may, we are indebted in large 
part to the Oregon Senator for turning the 
spotlight of disapproval and condemnation 
on Castro’s methods of applying justice in 
Cuba, 

“Those of us who rejoiced at the political 
demise of General Batista have, for the most 
part, been appalled in turn by the terror 
turned loose by Castro,” he told his Oregon 
audience in a January 27 radio broadcast. 
“Within hours after Batista fled the coun- 
try, the firing squads of the rebels were 
lining up dozens of members of the police 
and the army who had been accused of crimes 
by the local population. 

“These men had no trials whatsoever; in 
less than 3 weeks, Castro’s execution squads 
killed 250 persons in what amounted to a 
horrible blood bath. When many of us pro- 
tested against this drumhead justice, we 
were told, in effect, by the spokesmen for the 
rebels that everyone in the community knew 
of the guilt of these men—and so it was per- 
fectly fair that they should be executed at 
once.” 

Senator Morse made it abundantly clear 
in his earlier speech before the Senate that 
= military-type trial is simply a mockery 

unless it guarantees to a prisoner 
pod items: (1) qualified counsel, (2) right 
to call witnesses, (3) use of an interpreter 
wherever necessary, and (4) defense counsel 
to have at least 2 weeks to prepare the case 
for the accused and be furnished the neces- 
sary facilities for this purpose. 
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This is included, incidentally, in the Ge- 
neva Convention under articles 105 and 106. 

While it is true that the Cuban rebellion 
‘was not a war between nations, and the Ge- 
neva Convention did not therefore techni- 
cally apply, we might say that it reflects the 
moral law in this case. 

But what cares the bearded one for mo- 
Trality, comrades? 
wee @ reactionary bourgeoisie expression, 

et? 





So-Called Fair Housing Legislation—The 
: Rhode Island Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the National Economic Council, Inc., 
with headquarters in New York City, 
issues at regular intervals its Economic 
Council Letter. The Economic Council 
Letter No. 460, dated August 1, 1959, is 
devoted entirely to so-called fair hous- 
ing legislation. It gives the facts re- 
garding the Rhode Island story, and the 
action in Rhode Island regarding this 
misnamed “fair housing bill.” The story 





is written by Mr. Robert B. Dresser; of ~ 


Providence, R.I., who is a nationally 
known lawyer. 

The foreword to this Rhode Island 
story gives the background of the ac- 
tivity in the State of Rhode Island. It 
is a part of Economic Council Letter 
No. 460, and I have included is as a part 
of the insertion. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
granted I insert the entire contents of 
Economic Council Letter No. 460 here- 
with as a part of these remarks: 
Se-CALLED Fam Hovusine L&GIsLATION—THE 

RuoveE ISLAND STORY 
(By Robert B. Dresser) 

Early last January leaders of both political 
parties in the Rhode Island Legislature in- 
troduced in both branches a so-called fair 
housing bill prohibiting discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, religion or national 
origin in the sale or rental of housing ac- 


Under the bill an owner ~4 forbidden (1) 
to make any written or oral inquiry concern- 
ing the race, color, religion or national origin 
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The bill was sponsored and promoted by 
an organization called Citizens United for a 
Fair Housing Law in Rhode Island, of which 
Irving Jay Fain is the chairman. Members 
of the organization include the leaders of 
both political parties, prominent bankers, 
educators, and many of the clergy of all 
faiths. 

A substantial number of the members 
have since resigned. 

The bill has had the vigorous support of 
Rhode Island’s leading newspaper, the Prov- 
idence Journal, which has by far the largest 
circulation of any paper in the State. 

During the legislative session editorials 
supporting the bill were published by the 
Providence Journal, as well as a considerable 
number of news articles declaring the need 
of better housing facilities for Negroes and 
calling for an end of discrimination in the 
sale or renting of houses because of race, 
color, religion or national origin and for the 
passage of the so-called fair housing bill. 

Also, numerous letters were written to the 
editors of the Providence Journal and Eve- 
ning Bulletin regarding the bill. A majority 
of them supported the bill, doubtless because 
the proponents were well organized and had 
the support of many of the clergy of all 
faiths. 

The movement is nationwide, A bill of 
this character has been introduced in some 
13 or more States, It indicates a trend to- 
ward the ultimate abolition of the right of 
peareta property, which is the aim of social- 


a wenile it has been made to appear by the 
proponents of the measure that the contro- 
versy is purely a Negro question, this is not 
the fact. The bill applies to all races, and 
they are forbidden to discriminate against 
one another under penalty of fine or impris- 
onment,. 

The opponents of the measure take the 
position that if any race wishes to live to- 
gether in a house or community, whether 
they. are English, Irish, Italian, JeWish, 
Yankee, Negro, or any other race, they should 
be permitted to do so. They likewise hold 
that if individuals prefer living in mixed 
racial households or communities they 
should be allowed to do so. The rule, they 
say, should work both ways. It is govern- 
ment compulsion to which they object. 

The opponents of the measure say that if 
@ person is to be deprived by Government 
order of the right to choose his own asso- 
ciates and to have full enjoyment of his 
own property it is entirely logical to expect 
that he may eventually be deprived of 
freedom of speech and other rights which 
he now enjoys on the plea that the exercise 
of these rights is against the public interest. 
They ask, “Where is the line to be drawn?” 

In their view the issue is much broader 
than that of housing. It is whether the 
American people shall have liberty or even- 
tual serfdom imposed by Government dicta- 
torship. 

The first opposition to the bill appeared 
in a letter written by me to the editor of the 
Providence Journal, which was published on 
January 11, 1959, from which the following 
is quoted: 

“This, I submit, is an outrageous and un- 
constitutional interference with the right of 
private property and personal freedom. 
These rights, guranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States, constitute the basic 
difference between a free society and a social- 
istic or’ communistic society in which the 


~ government dictates and the people obey. 


“If a law of this sort can be passed, it is 
but a short step to extend it to owners who 
rent rooms or take in boarders. Or does the 


yaar to those who rent rooms? (This 
was stricken from the letter as 
Paihlished by the Journal.) 


“Is there no longer any respect for the 
Gonstitieton or far the concept of private 
property and personal freedom? 
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“Have we at last reached a stage in our 
country’s history when a person is no longer 
allowed to choose his own associates—no 
longer master of his own house and undis- 
puted owner of his own property? 

“If so, a major step has been taken toward 
the destruction of the great American experi- 
ment in individual liberty. 

“The issue is not whether any racial or 
religious group is superior or inferior to 
another. The issue is whether a person, re- 
gardless of his race or religion, is to be free 
to exercise certain fundamental rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. On this there 
should be no difference of opinion.” 

This was followed by a series of articles 
which I had published as advertisements in 
the Providence Journal and Evening Bulle- 
tin, from certain of which I quote as fol- 
lows: 

1, Advertisement dated January 26, 1959, 
and published February 3 and 8: 

“The so-called fair housing bill is based 
upon the premise that there are many peo- 
ple in Rhode Island who are living under 
depressed or substandard housing conditions, 
and that this situation can and should be 
cured by prohibiting discrimination because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin in 
the sale or rental of housing accommoda- 
tions or land, or the taking of mortgages on 
such property. 

* a7 * os « 

“The only offense committed by the unfor- 
tunate owner is the exercise of what has 
heretofore been regarded as inviolable per- 
sonal rights, namely (1) the right to choose 
one’s own associates and (2) the right to 
enjoy the benefits of property ownership. 

“If these are not rights protected by the 
Constitution of the United States, I am cer- 
tain that it is a very different Constitution 
from what its authors intended and stu- 
dents of the Constitution have for gener- 
ations supposed. It is not surprising that 
in the words of the Providence Journal, ‘No 
other State in the Union has such a law.’ 

“And let there be no mistake, if this breach 
in the wall of constitutional protection is 
permitted, it will be only a beginning. It 
would be but a short step to extend the law 
to owners who rent rooms in their own 
homes or take in boarders. The history of 
legislation of this character is that it sel- 
dom ends with the original act. This is but 
a beginning. 

“The restrictions upon the use of private 
property cited by the proponents of the bill, 
such as goning legislation and the forbid- 
ding of nuisances, are obviously of a very 
different character. 

“Who would have thought that in this 
land of much-vaunted freedom serious con- 
sideration would ever be given to a proposal 
to deprive a person of the right to sell or 
rent his house, or an apartment in his 
house, to a respectable, law-abiding citizen 
of his own choice, and to put him in jail if 
he did so? And yet this is ee what 
this bill does. 

“I wonder if all those who have endorsed 
the bill have fully understood its provisions 
and its possible consequences. Have they 
by any chance felt that they were not in a 
position, or not likely to be in a position, 
where the law would affect them?” 

2. Advertisement dated February 23, 1959, 
and published February 25 and 26: 

“Efforts are still being made to confuse 
the real issue involved in the controversy 
over the so-called fair housing bill. 

“In an editorial published in the Provi- 
dence Sunday Journal for February 22 under 
the heading ‘Lippitt Hill Challenges Op- 
ponents of the Housing Billi,’ it is stated that 
‘finding housing for 450 oe families dis- 
Placed by the.Lippitt Hill redevelopment 
seg) vod will not be an easy job.’ 

After observing that it is unlikely that 
the fair housing bill will be passed in time 
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to meet the emergency, the editorial con- 
tinues: “This fact provides an excellent op- 
portunity for oponents of the bill to prove 
by their own action their thesis that the 
Negro housing problem can be licked with- 
out a law.’ 

“What an amazing statement. 

“The great mass of opponents of the bill 
are people of modest means—the owners and 
occupants of small homes, many of them 
two and three family houses. A goodly por- 
tion of these people have invested their life 
savings in these houses, and are dependent 
upon the rents for their support. These are 
the people who the Journal says must pro- 
vide the housing for the displaced Negroes, 
and not the supporters of the bill whose 
names appear in the literature of the Citi- 
zens United for a Fair Housing Law as the 
members or supporters of that organization. 
These include some of our leading citizens— 
persons of substantial means with large 
single homes, who no doubt feel certain that 
the bill will not affect them. I wonder how 
many of them have read the bill. 

“I wonder too if they were not induced 
to join the organization by its appealing 
title ‘Citizens United for a Fair Housing 
Law,’ without realizing what they were get- 
ting into. Who could be so depraved as not 
to be in favor of fair housing? It is, of 
course, always open to a person to resign 
from such an organization if he feels he has 
made a mistake. 

“It is about time that this bill be called 
by its right mame ‘A bill to destroy indi- 
vidual liberty and create disunity in the 
United States of America.’ 

“As I have again and again pointed out, 
the issue is not whether relief should be 
afforded the unfortunate people who need it. 
Of course it should be provided—but by the 
usual government and charitable channels, 
and not by the people who own houses. 

“The issue, and the only issue, is whether 
the individual should be deprived of rights 
which are essential to his freedom, the loss 
of which would constitute a major step to- 
ward the establishment of a full Socialist 
state. 

“If an owner, regardless of his wishes, must 
under penalty of fine and imprisonment ac- 
cept as a purchaser or tenant a person he 
does not want, how can it be said that such 
@ person is free? This is the one and only 
issue, and people should not be misled by all 
the propaganda to the contrary.” 

3. Advertisement dated March 17, 1959, and 
published March 22: 

“Letters to the editor continue to be pub- 
lished urging the passage of the so-called 
Fair Housing bill and denouncing its oppo- 
nents. These letters persist in ignoring the 
real issue, which is the right of private 
property and individual freedom. They con- 
tinue to harp on the plight of the Negroes 
and the need of providing better housing 
conditions for them, which is not the issue 
at all. They further insist on integration 
in housing which means forcing people to 
live together whether they want to or not. 
If people wish to live together, they should 
be permitted to do so, but they should not 
be forced to do so against their will. 


“The same old line that human rights are 
more sacred than property rights is con- 
tinually stressed, although a moment's 
thought would reveal the utter absurdity of 
such a distinction. 

- o s m = 

“The Housing bill strikes at the right of 
private property which is the keystone of our 
economic system of private enterprise and of 
our system of constitutional government. 
Destroy that right and we descend to the 
degradation and despair of the despotic 
Socialist state. 

“Don't think that this ts just a figment of 
my imagination. A very competent judge of 
such matters in our Nation's Capital, com- 
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menting upon the Rhode Island bill, recently 
wrote as follows: 

“ ‘IT had heard that similar legislation was 
pending in several of the States. It is, of 
course, competely destructive of the right 
of property and is a form of nationalization 
of private property. 

“*This assault upon the right of property 
in this country has prevailed in some areas 
and I predict that it will be quickly followed 
by other efforts which can but eventuate in 
@ nationalization of property and a dictator- 
ship akin to that which prevails in Soviet 
Russia.’ 

. * . « + 


“The issue involved in the present con- 
troversy is far greater than the impact of 
this legislation upon the people of Rhode 
Island. As a cOuntrywide movement it con- 
stitutes a serious threat to our entire eco- 
nomic system and our system of constitu- 
tional government under which the United 
States has become the richest and most 
prosperous country in the world with the 
widest distribution of wealth among its peo- 
ple that the world has ever known. 

“Are we going to scrap this system or pre- 
serve it? Those who believe it should be 
preserved will oppose the housing bill, in any 
form whatsoever, no matter how ‘watered 
down’ it may be. 

“It is unthinkable that any legislature 
composed of conscientious, patriotic Amer- 
icans would ever’ pass the housing bill, 
whether in its present form or any other 
form. Even though ‘watered down,’ it would 
constitute but a beginning and the pressure 
would be continuaily renewed in the future 
to extend it to the utmost limits.” 

4. Advertisement dated April 2, 1959, and 
published April 5: 

“An article in the Providence Sunday 
Journal for March 15 states: 

“‘Rhode Island, which is considering fair 

legislation, is only 1 of 13 States in 
which similar legislation is pending.’ 

“And the States are named. 

“It is significant that in Colorado and 
Massachusetts, two States in which legis- 
lative action has been taken, there was little 
or no opposition. The reason undoubtedly 
was that the real purpose and effect of the 
measure were not understood and that the 
legislation was slipped through without the 
people or the members of the legislature 
being aware of its true character. There is 
grave danger that this will happen in other 
States.”’ 

5. Advertisement dated April 27, 1959, and 
published April 29 and May 3: 


“MASSACHUSETTS BILL 


“In articles published in the Providence 
Evening Bulletin on April 22 and 24, the 
story is told of how the bill was passed by 
the Massachusetts Legislature on a voice 
vote without debate, with no recorded op- 
position and with little or no public opposi- 
tion. The strategy used by the proponents, 
the Massachusetts Committee for Fair Hous- 
ing Practices Legislation, was similar to that 
used by ite counterpart in Rhode Island. 
The passage of the bill in Massachusetts is 
hailed by the proponents of the Rhode Island 
bill as a great victory and as establishing 
@ precedent that should be followed here. 

“Of course, the bill passed, and the reason 
was that the Massachusetts public did not 
understand its real mature and its conse- 
quences. Had they understood, the bill 
never would have been enacted. 

“The Bulletin articles commend the clever 
way in which the matter was handled by the 
proponents. Credit for the success is at- 
tributed in large measure to the quiet grad- 
ualist approach. By ‘quiet’ is meant, I sup- 
pose, that as little publicity as possible was 
given to the matter. By ‘gradualist ap- 
proach’ is meant the acceptance of a less 
drastic bill than desired as a beginning with 
the expectation of more later. As I have 


ow 
August 20 


pointed out in earlier articles, this is the 
usual course of legislation of this sort—a 
small beginning with further expansion from 
time to time until the ultimate objective is 
fully achieved. Such legislation must be 
stopped at the beginning. It must not be 
accepted in any form, however harmiess it 
may appear. 

“All that is required to prevent the en- 
actment of such legislation is for the peo- 
ple to understand its nature and effect. 
What has happened in Massachusetts and 
earlier in Colorado could not, I am convinced, 
happen here, for the reason that the pub- 
lic of this State are aware of the evil na- 
ture and consequences of the proposed legis+ 
lation anc are overwhelmingly opposed to its 
passage in any form. 

“Incidentally, it should be noted that simi- 
lar legislation failed to pass in New York 
this year. 

* s a * * 


“INTEGRATION IN HOUSING 


“The proponents’ continued insistence on 
forced integration in housing displays a cal- 
lous disregard for individual freedom. To 
force people to live together against their 
wishes is a gross violation of a basic right 
without which a person cannot be said to be 
free. 

“LOSS OF FREEDOM 


“For some years we have seen the rights 
of the individual in this country being 
steadily whittled away and the powers of 
government increased. And now we have 
this major assault on the right of private 
property. Unless this trend is promptly 
checked, the inevitable outcome will be the 
abolition of the right of private property, 
loss of the people’s liberty and the establish- 
ment of a fully socialized state with its auto- 
cratic government. : 

“What an end this would be to the great- 
est experiment in individual liberty ever tried 
by man. 

“Seven and a half centuries ago, the barons 
at Runnymede wrung from King John the 
Magna Carta, regarded as the beginning of 
individual liberty among the English-speak- 
ing people. During the centuries following, 
a continual struggle was waged to free the 
individual from the domination of the state 
and make the people, not the government, 
the master. 

“Our Declaration of Independence was 4 
demand for less governmental interference 
in the lives of the citizens, and the Revo- 
lutionary War was fought for the purpose 
of enforcing this demand. 

“But now in the last several decades we 
have witnessed the amazing and distressing 
spectacle of a trend back toward autocratic 
government advocated and promoted by per- 
sons who call themselves liberals and who 
denounce their opponents as reactionaries. 
Had anyone prior to this recent period sug- 
gested that King John was a liberal and 
that the barons at Runnymede and those 
who have since carried on the struggle to 
limit the power of the state were reaction- 
aries, he would have been regarded as a fit 
subject for an insane asylum. How easily 
are the people fooled by mere titles. 

“Socialism has never worked. It will ruin 
any nation that adopts it. 

“Freedom, the antithesis of socialism, has 
been well defined as ‘the right of the indi- 
vidual to work out his destiny, with what- 
ever capacities he possesses, without inter- 
ference from government beyond that neces- 


sary to prevent him from interfering with 
the freedom of others.’ (“The Freeman,’ Sep- 
tember 1954.) 


“*Americans will not vote themselves out 
of freedom with their eyes open. But with 
their eyes half open they can be fooled and 


be pulled gently away from them.’ (Dr. 
ar 8. Benson, president of Harding Col- 
e.) 
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4 ' “This must not be allowed to happen 
here.” 

, 6. Advertisement dated May 7, 1959, and 
published May 10: 


“NATURE OF OPPOSITION 


“There appears to be a misunderstanding 
» on the part of some of our citizens as to the 
nature of the opposition to the so-called fair 
housing bill. - It is not in any sense a mat- 
ter of emotion that will disappear with the 
passage of time. : 
3 “The opposition is based upon a firm con- 
A viction that the real issue is the preservation 
of individual liberty. This was the issue 
that prompted the Declaration of Independ- 
“ ; ence. It was the cause for which the Revolu- 
tion War was fought. ; 
“That people should be indignant at an as- 


+ > sult upon their freedom should cause no sur- 
e prise. A burglar who tries to break into a 
Se house will be resisted by any redblooded 
owner with all the power at his command. 
- Purther attempts will be met with like resist- 
ance. It is not a matter of emotion, but a 
matter olf self-defense. 

* + “MISLEADING TITLE OF HOUSING BILL 
“In these days when there are so many im- 
¥ e * portant and complicated issues before the 


country, it is understandable that persons, 

misled by the appealing title of a proposal, 

such as ‘fair housing,’ should endorse it 

‘ without a full examination of its terms. It 

; is to be hoped, however, that all such per- 

sons, when they have become fully aware of 

bp the facts, will withdraw their endorsement, 
as Many have already done. — 


“PROPERTY RIGHTS VERSUS HUMAN RIGHTS 


“The proponents of the housing bill still 
continue to declare that human rights are 
more sacred than property rights, despite the 
absurdity of the distinction. Property itself 
has neither rights nor value, save only as hu- 
man interests are involved. There are no 
rights but human rights, and what are 
spoken of as property rights are only the hu- 
man rights of individuals to property. 

“*The ownership of property is the right 
for which, above all others, the common 
man has struggled in his slow ascent from 
; <2 serfdom. 
| “s e + . © 
3 “‘A man without property rights—without 

the right to the product of his own labor—is 
not a free man. He can exist only through 
' the generosity or forbearance of others.’ 
(Essay by. Paul L. Poirot, of the Foundation 

+ tor Economic Education.) 
’ “PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


“Many have expressed a e to form a 
permanent organization to eguard indi- 
vidual liberty and to oppose the passage of 
legislation designed to destroy or restrict 
that liberty. The housing bill in its present 
or any other form is a measure of this char- 
acter 


“Such an organization should be formed. 
It would, I am confident, attract the support 
of thousands of our citizens who would on 
all occasions ahd without regard to political 
affiliations make the preservation of indi- 
vidual liberty paramount to all- other issues. 


opposing passage of the so-called fair housing 
bill in any form whatsoever was circulated, 
and coupons were attached to newspaper 
- advertisements expressing the individual’s 
opposition to the bill and his desire to join 
in the petition against it. By means of the 
petitions and coupons over 5,400 signatures 
« ; . were secured. Mimeographed copies of the 

U petition with the signatures obtained from 

, : time to time were sent to the Governor of the 
State, to the members of the general assem- 
bly, and to certain other individuals. In all, 
seven batches of signatures were mailed to 
this list, 


“It.is my intention to submit for consid-' 


a 
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Also, an excellent pamphlet containing a 
list of questions and answers on the so- 
called fair housing bill was prepared for the 
Rhode Island State Association of Real 
Estate Boards and the Home Builders Asso- 
ciation of Rhode Island by John V. Kean, a 
law partner of mine. This was published as 
an advertisement during March, and was also 
widely distributed. 

On May 26, 1959, the general assembly 
ended its session without the bill being re- 
ported out of either the senate or house 
committee to which it had been referred. 

The proponents, however, have publicly 
stated that they “are more determined than 
ever” to push for its passage next year. 

During the legislative session the pro- 
ponents were given two hearings before the 
house judiciary committee. 

The opponents were given a hearing be- 
fore that committee on February 20. It was 
an evening hearing, held in the house cham- 
ber, and was attended by more than 500 
persons, the largest number ever to attend 
a legislative committee hearing in the State 
of Rhode Island. Twenty persons spoke 
against the measure. 

On February 10 the Pawtucket Real Estate 
Board voted 26 to 2 to oppose the bill. 
Prank A. Martin, Jr., the president, and 
Charles H. Lawton, Jr., a prominent mem- 
ber, with a number of other associates, be- 
came greatly interested, and with John V. 
Kean played a prominent part in defeating 
the legislation. One of the highlights of the 
campaign was @ mass meeting at the Tol- 
man High School in Pawtucket on the eve- 
ning of March 25, arranged by them, which 
was attended by about 500 persons. 

Throughout the controversy very effective 
work against the‘bill was done by Edwin T. 
Scallon, of Providence. 

The proponents of this legislation are well 
organized, apparently well financed, and de- 
termined to secure the enactment of this 
legislation throughout the country. 

An organization called National Commit- 
tee Against Discrimination in Housing, lo- 
cated at 35 West 32d Street, New York City, 
appears to be taking a leading part in the 
movement, 

The following is quoted from a letter sent 
out by that organization under date of May 
26, 1959, signed by Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Jackie Robinson: . 

“Dear Prrenp: Have you heard the good 
news? Colorado, Massachusetts, Oregon, 
and Connecticut have just joined New York 
City and Pittsburgh in passing State laws 
barring discrimination in private housing. 
Ten years ago even the most starry-eyed 
would not have predicted this. 

“Today communities across the Nation are 
stirring, neighbors are organizing, articles 
are appearing in national magazines. There 
is a coast to coast movement to break down 
the barriers. 

“The National Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing has for 10 years 
played a key roll in alerting, educating, in- 
forming, and stimulating communities over 
the Nation to combat residential segregation. 


“We believe the NCHD program is basic to 
the whole civil rights challenge.” 

On the reverse side of this letter appears 
the following list of the committee’s mem- 
ber organizations: 

“Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
fea, AFL-CIO; American Civil Liberties 
Union; American Council on Human Rights; 
American Ethical Union; American Priends 
Service Committee; American Jewish Com- 
mittee; American Jewish Congress; Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, AFL-CIO; American 
Veterans Committee; Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action; ti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith; egational Christian 
Churches, Council of Social Action and Race 
Relations Department, Board of Home Mis- 
sions; Cooperative League of the USA; 
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Friendship House; International Ladies’. 
Garment Workers’ Union, AFL-CIO; Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers, AFL-CIO; Jewish Labor 
Committee; League for Industrial Democ- 
racy; The Methodist Church, Woman's Divi- 
sion of Christian Service; Migration Division, 
Puerto Rican Department of Labor; National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People; National Association of Intergroup 
Relations Officials; National Council of 
Negro Women; National Council of Churches 
of Christ, Race Relations Department; Na- 
tional Urban League; Presbyterian Church, 
USA, Department of Social Education and 
Action; United Auto Workers of -America, 
AFL-CIO; United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO. 

This legislation is also supported by the 
National Lawyers Guild, as appears from the 
spring 1958 edition of its publication, the 
Lawyers Guild Review, “Special Issue on 
Integration in Housing.” 

An organization called the Committee for 
Individual Liberty has just been formed 
in Rhode Island, having as its initial ob- 
jective “to prevent the passage of any meas- 
ure prohibiting discrimination because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin in 
the sale or renting of housing accommoda- 
tions or land, or in making loans with re- 
spect to such property.” 

The issue is one of the most important 
before the country today. It involves no less 
than the preservation of individual liberty. 

This legislation can be defeated if a suffi- 
cient effort to inform and arouse the people 
is promptly made. Otherwise, its passage is 
inevitable. 

Certainly there must be enough people in 
the various States to provide the leadership 
and organization necessary to check this 
movement. 





A Report to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower 





ier Dae lldes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in a speech 
delivered earlier this year I talked about 
the importation of Japanese stainless 
flatware and the destructive effect of un~- 
fair competition on American industry 
and American jobs. 

Recently, the flatware producers of 
America addressed an open report to the 
President. 

If any Member of Congress doubted 
my figures or questioned my conclusions, 
I would suggest reading the attached 
statement by these American industrial 
representatives: 

A REPORT TO PRESIDENT Dwicutr D. Ersen- 
HOWER 

On January 10, 1958, the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission was unanimous in finding serious 
injury had been caused the domestic fiat- 
ware industry, by imports of stainless steel 
flatware and made certain recommendations 
for relief. 

On March 7, 1958, you wrote the Tariff 
Commission stating you thought it inad- 
visable to take action on the Commission's 
recommendations at that time. You fur- 
ther stated: ‘ 

“I request the Commission, however, to 
keep this matter under review and to report 
to me as soon as practicable after December 
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31 with particular reference to the experience 
of the domestic industry in 1958 during 
which the Japanese limitations on exports to 
the United States will have been in effect.” 

Tariff Commission report of July 1959 
proves: 

1. The Japanese 1958 voluntary quota was 
a failure: Quota, 5,500,000 dozens; receipts, 
8,760,874 dozens. 

2. Japanese stainless flatware took a 
greater share of U.S. market in 1958 than in 
1956. 

3. The domestic industry’s position de- 
teriorated still further between 1956 and 
1958. 

We first formally asked the U.S. Govern- 
ment for relief from the serious injury caused 
by excessive imports of stainless steel flat- 
ware on July 18, 1956. It is now August 10, 
1959. Three years have passed during which 
time the U.S. Government has failed to take 
any action to remedy this serious injury. In- 
stead the injury has increased year after year. 
An expensive, disillusioning, and dishearten- 
ing experience for this U.S. industry and its 
employees. 

The Japanese poured 2,739,442 more dozen 
of stainless steel flatware into the United 
States in 1957 than they did in 1956, reaching 
the fantastic total of 10,200,000 dozens in 1 
year. 

The bulk of the extra 2,739,442 dozen was 
shipped after the escape clause hearing on 
July 16, 1957 and during the time the Japa- 
nese Government was negotiating a voluntary 
quota for 1958. 

The Tariff Commission, on January 10, 
1958, basing its decision on the record 
through 1956 when Japanese imports totaled 
7,460,558 dozen, was unanimous in finding 
the domestic industry seriously injured by 
imports of stainless steel flatware. 

At the Tariff Commission second hearing 
April 21, 1959, citing the drop in receipts of 


Japanese stainless flatware in 1958 from 1957, 
the Japanese claimed the “voluntary restraint 
was and continues to be effective.” 

This in spite of: 

1. The deliberate buildup of shipments 
in 1957. 

2. The fact that receipts in 1958 were 1,- 
300,316 dozen in excess of 1956 imports on 
which the Tariff Commission declared the 
U.S. industry to be seriously injured. 

8. The fact that receipts in 1958 were 
3,260,874 dozen in excess of the 5,500,000 
dozen quota which they themselves proposed. 

Mr. President, on January 10, 1958, the US. 
Tariff Commission unanimously found the 
US. flatware industry to be seriously in- 
jured by imports. This decision was based 
on the record through 1956. In July 1959 the 
Tariff Commission stated: 

“The most important factor tending to in- 
crease losses and reduce profits from (U.S.) 
stainless steel table flatware production in 
1957 and 1958 was competition from im- 
ported Japanese flatware.” 

We believe there is no justification for pro- 
longing further the well-established injury 
to the US. flatware industry. We believe 
the facts prove this industry is justly and 
legally entitled to immediate and effective 
relief. We ask you to provide such relief in 
the only form it can be truly effective, by 
proclaiming a global quota of 4 million 
dozen annually on all imports of stainless 
flatware having a foreign value up to and 
including $3.50 per dozen. 

Very respectfully, 
U.S. STAINLESS STEEL FLATWARE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. 


The following table tells a graphic story 
of the disaster that must obtain to an Amer- 
ican union if this impracticable and utterly 
simple misconception of reciprocal trade 
continues: 


Stainless steel and silver plated flatware serve the same market—U.S. consumers buy one or 
the other—Japanese stainless steel flatware rapidly absorbing total U.S. market 












Percent 

Percent Percent Total U.S. Japanese 

Total U.S. Japanese Japanese | consumption, of total 

consumption, of total to U.S. stainless steel | U.S. stain- 

stainless steel | U.S. stain-| manufac- and silver- less and 

flatware Jess con- turers’ plated plated flat- 

sumption soles flatware ware con- 

sumption 

‘ Dozens Percent Percent Dozens Percent 
SS eS ek 11, 626, 000 3.3 3.3 27, 389, 000 1.4 
1952. wones anipemepiotinsvdalia ena 9, 474, 000 2.9 2.9 21, 298, 000 1.2 
i pth eS ceciakttiennctlnwis tan eee 11, 563, 000 6.5 7.0 24, 520, 000 3.1 
1954... - ~ munca 12, 050, 000 9.1 10.2 24, 334, 000 4.5 
1955.-- idan 18, 081, 000 17.3 21.4 20; 027, 000 | 10.7 
1956. ...-. ? a annebead 22, 309, 000 33.4 51.8 ¢ 56, OCO 23.4 
Be itidhin datrnerciniss tim odin'n disk tenuis 23, 725, 000 43.0 77.2 30, 473, 000 33. 5 
1958 22, 775, 000 38.5 58.8 29, 253, 000 30.6 





Japanese stainless flatware took an even 
greater share of U.S. marekt in 1958 than in 
1956. Japanese 1958 percent of total U.S. 
stainless consumption was 5.1 percent more 
than in 1956. Japanese 1958 percent to US. 
manufacturers stainless sales was 7 percent 
more than in 1956. Japanese 1958 percent 
of total U.S. stainless and plated flatware 
consumption was 6.6 percent more than in 
1956. The situation in stainless flatware is 
not unique nor isolated. This is becoming 
the “story of our tradition and life” in this 
country. 

Very respectfully, 
US. Srarn.tess STEEL FLATWARE MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION. 


Medical Societies Versus Polio Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 


Herald, in the Drew Pearson column, was 
an account of a very serious situation 
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dissemination of Salk vaccine. It will 
be recalled when the Salk vaccine, the 
wonderful discovery of Dr. Salk, was first 
made available to the American people, 
the senior Senator from Oregon pro- 
posed on the floor of the Senate that we 
set up a Government progran? of dis- 
tributing it and making it available, in 
the interests of the general health of 
the American people, under a Govern- 
ment distribution system. The Senator 
from Oregon was roundly criticized be- 
cause he was seeking to interfere with 
the rights of the private practice of 
medicine. 

The Senator from Oregon said then, 
Mr. President, that the public interest 
was so great that the medical profession 
should be told, and told very clearly, the 
public interest should come ahead of the 
financial interests of the medical profes- 
sion. I predicted then, Mr. President, as 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will show, 
that we would have difficulties with re- 
gard to this program, unless a course of 
action such as I proposed at that time 
was followed. ~ 

I read Mr. Pearson’s column with a 
great deal of interest, Mr. President, be- 
cause it bears out a good many of the 
things which I forewarned of at the time. 
I ask unanimous consent that the portion 
of Mr. Pearson’s column dealing with 
the Salk vaccine problem be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

MEDICAL SOCIETIES VERSUS POLIO VACCINE 

(By Drew Pearson) 

The American public isn’t being told the 
whole story about the shocking rise of polio 
which caught the Nation with a Salk vac- 
cine shortage in many. areas. 

Officially the U.S. Public Health Service 
explains the situation by saying that com- 
munity inoculation drives, spurred by the 
rising incidence of polio, have drained off 
vaccine supplies. 

However, what the people aren’t being 
told is that the alarming increase of the 
crippling disease, plus the vaccine shortage, 
might have been avoided, or at least less- 
ened, if many local medical societies had 
not blocked mass Salk vaccine immuniza- 
tion. 

One of the worst outbreaks of polio this 
year occurred in Des Moines, Iowa, where 
2 years ago the Iowa State Médical Society 
went on record against mass immunization 
without (doctor) fees for administration. 

In other words, the Iowa Medical Society 
wanted Iowans to go to the office of each 
individual doctor and pay a $4 or $5 fee for 
each Salk vaccine shot, rather than have 
the shots administered on a mass, cut-rate 
basis by nurses under the supervision of a 
doctor. a 

It is a well-known fact that many people, 
especially lower-bracket families, will. not 
go to a doctor’s office to be inoculated against 
polio or any other disease. 

A similar situation occurred in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1957, when the District of Co- 
lumbia Medical Society balked at supplying 
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medical supervision for the antipolio inocu- 
lation of 1,600 Capitol employees. They 
claimed it was socialized medicine. The 
Navy Department finally had to provide an 
attending physician. 

Dr. Leroy Burney, Director of the US. 
Public Health Service, when interviewed 
last week on NBC, did not reveal that the 
opposition of medical groups to mass Salk 
vaccine tmmunization—so-called socialized 
medicine—was the chief reason for the cur- 
rent polio epidemic. And NBC did not press 
him. In fact, commentator Morgan Beatty 
stated that Salk vaccine shots have been 
free—which was anything but the case in 
most cities until the present emergency. 

However, public health doctors working 
under Burney are less discreet. They are 
emphatic that had the medical societies of 
all States cooperated in mass inoculation 
programs, instead of crying about “socialized 
medicine,” there would be no polio epidemic 
today. Also, with planned mass inocula- 
tions, the supply of Salk vaccine would be 
more closely stabilized to demand, since 
manufacturers can then gage the market. 

(Nore.—Not all doctors oppose mass vac- 
cinations. In some States, notably North 
Carolina, local medical groups enthusias- 
tically endorsed the idea.) 





Pittsburgh Press Favors Kennedy-Ervin 


Bill Provisions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial: 

No Man’s Lanp 

Practically everyone, including the AFL-— 
CIO, seems to agree that Congress has to do 
something about the no-man’s land of labor 
relations. Several plans have been suggested. 
The one most likely to work is in the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill, passed by the Senate. 

There are literally thousands of labor dis- 
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use 
it would establish a Uniform system for 
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handling all disputes. Under the Landrum- 
Griffin plan there would be two sets of 
regulations in each locality, possibly‘ leading 
to confusion and a sense of injustice. It 
would mean, in effect, one set of laws for 
the big companies and another set for the 
little ones. 





Indians Angered by Prime Minister 
Nehru’s Appeasement of Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news story written 
in India by the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian. Many in India 
appareritly are learning the hard way 
what it took so long for others also to 
learn; namely, that attempts to please 
or appease Communists leads to more 
trouble with them, not less. 

The article follows: 


INDIANS WEARY OF NEHRU’s WISDOM, ANGERED 
BY APPEASEMENT OF CHINA 
(By Taya Zinkin) 

Bomsay.—For the first time since 1937, 
when Jawaharlal Nehru became India’s ex- 
pert on foreign affairs, Indian opinion has 
affirmed itself instead of waiting to hear what 
Nehru wants India to do. It is not a case of 
the chick teaching its mother to suck eggs 
but a measure of the extent to which Indians 
are fed up with China and weary of Nehru’s 
wisdom. 

The issue are twofold: the admission of 
China to the United Nations and India’s 
policy toward China on the one hand, and 
developments in Laos on the other. 

On Laos the Times of India is categoric. 
“Mediation is no more to the point than in 
Tibet,” it says, going on to prove that the 
Pathet Lao crisis is entirely China’s and 
North Vietnam’s making and that there is 
“nothing to justify exaggerated references to 
Laos as an American base.” 

The paper concludes by warning the In- 
dian Government, which is keen to negotiate 
and resuscitate the International Control 
Commission, that “a commission of sorts 
might have its uses in certain conditions, but 
as things are it is surely advisable to avoid 
any course that imparts even by implication 
@ definite status to the Pathet Lao insurrec- 
tionaries.” 

Distaste for China has gone deep. The In- 
dian Express, in a leading article on India 
and China, launches a direct attack on 
Nehru’s foreign policy over the years and 
accuses him of India the laughing- 
stock of the world by meekly turning a new 
cheek to every Chinese slap. It says: 
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to have taught our rulers nothing. Now, with 
Indian currency declared illegal in Tibet, 
with Indians being bundled out of the coun- 
try and Indian traders harassed, New Delhi 
has thought fit to sponsor Peiping’s admis- 
sion to the United Nations. Why? Is there 
no limit to .the humiliations, we are pre- 
pared to accept at China’s hands?” 

In the Hindustan Times the news that 

the Chinese want to liberate Sikkim is promi- 
nently displayed. The paper’s special corre- 
spondent states that, according to reports 
reaching Delhi, the Chinese have begun a 
propaganda war for the absorption of Sik- 
kim, Bhutan, and Ladakh, and that Chinese 
troops have been massed along the border of 
Sikkim and Bhutan, which are both Indian 
protectorates. 
. The correspondent does not say that Delhi 
has been trying to suppress the news that the 
Chinese have built a road in Ladakh and 
occupied a chunk of Ladakhi territory. 





Dancey in Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the 28th, 29th, and 30th—the 
last—of a series of articles by Editor 
Charles L. Dancey on his 30-day tour of 
the Soviet Union appearing in the 
August 16, 17, and 18 issues of the Peoria 
Journal Star, respectively: 

{From the Peoria Journal Star, 
Aug. 16, 1959] 
Drunks Fount Streets TAMERLANE RODE 
mn GtLorr 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

SaMaRKAND.—At Samarkand, my Tartar 

guide, Udiol, showed me besides the Moslem 
shrine and the tomb of Tamerlane, all that 
is left of the ancient observatory of one Uleg 
Bek. 
Uleg Bek, at this place, charted the stars 
in the sky, cataloging accurately more of 
them than Isaac Newton of western fame 
cataloged when he launched modern 
science—and Uleg Bek lived 500 years before 
Newton. 

Udiol said that legend tells us that the 
Moslem priests murdered Uleg Bek, chopped 
off his head, and tore down his observa- 
tory—all but the great underground arched 
sextant that he used. This they simply 
buried. 

It has been dug out again— and the arch 
of this sextant is 150 feet long, carefully 
notched and marked with accurate figures, 
with a double track in the stone for carrying 
the instrument along its curved length. 

In charting the courses of earth and suri, 
Uleg Bek calculated the actual length of the 
solar year to within 1 minute of the exact 
length only accurately figured in recent 
years. 

When the great tombs hereby were ex- 
humed a few years back (the same time 
Tamerlane was taken out and restored), the 
tomb of Uleg Bek was opened. Sure enough, 
the skeleton revealed a sharply cleaved neck 
bone—the skull was beside the body instead 
of at its top—and the body was clad in silk, 
not linen wrappings, in short—he was not 
only murdered but buried as an unbeliever, 
not as a Moslem. 

The Soviets, of course, are interested in 
making a hero of him, and of attacking the 
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Moslem religion as in conflict with science 
and as brutally stamping out true knowl- 
edge. 

Only now is an archeological effort begin- 
ning here, plus the rebuilding of some of 
these buildings apparently as tourist attrac- 
tions eventually—and antireligious propa- 
ganda opportunities. 

These efforts a few weeks hence turned up 
ancient ivory chessmen dating back to 500 
years before Christ hut the Soviets were really 
excited over one glass chess knight of the 
same vintage because this indicates that at 
that ancient date not only rich nobles played 
chess, but also there were cheap chess sets. 

What of modern Samarkand? 

Like Tashkent only more so. A small 
modern area, with a rather nice park, no 
nice buildings—a miserable, dirty, fly-in- 
fested hotel (a plywood public toilet was all 
that was available in filthy condition with 
torn-up newspapers as the only towels or 
tissue provided. 

The rest—the same endless mud huts 
crawling with people. Many, many people 
here wear either Uzbek national dress or 
Mosiem white headpieces. 

I saw a great many crippled men, arms or 
legs cut off, four men so drunk they were 
lying helplessly on the sidewalk mumbling, 
others staggering about, and several beggars. 

Here were fewer police than anywhere. 

But the Tartar guide, Udiol, was good- 
looking, clean, young, smart and eager for 
knowledge, like most of the young folks I 
met. 

People with his drive and desire could 
work great changes in the years ahead—but 
I wonder how many like him there are in 
this miserable place. 

{From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 17, 

1959] 


WEATHER IN Moscow SEEN AS COVERUP 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 


Moscow.—The flight from Tashkent to 
Moscow took 8 hours even in the TU- 
104 jetliner, but they went hundreds and 
hundreds of miles out of the way to land at 
Sverdlovsk in the Ural Mountains. 

There’s something peculiar about that. 
We landed and a woman boarded the plane, 
came to me and escorted me out while every- 
one else waited. I was told the stop would 
take 40 minutes. 

My occupation there was a good deal dif- 
ferent than Vice President Nrxon’s recently. 
I was taken into the airport, through the 
lobby, up a stairs, through two sets of doors, 
through another door that had to be un- 
locked, and advised that I should wait there, 
“it would be cooler.” 

There was an iron grille design on a sort 
of inside window where I could sit and 
watch the activities in the lobby, which I 
did for 40 minutes. Then the lady returned, 
led me back through the empty rooms, down 
the steps, through the lobby and - back 
aboard the plane, The rest of the passen- 
gers then boarded, It was exactly the same 
group as before. 

And off we went to Moscow. 

Landing at Moscow, a little girl aboard, 
about 2 years old, began to cry and hold 
her ears. They fussed around for a while, 
and she kept crying and holding her ears. 
Finally, I went up and gave her a piece of 
gum and told her to chew with big bites. 

She chewed with wide, wet eyes fixed on 
me, quit crying, and everybody relaxed. 
When we had landed, this curly-haired tot 
walked off waving a tiny hand and saying, 
“Dos vy dahnye” (goodby). 

Everyone smiled and nodded. 

At the Ukraine hotel in Moscow, I ran into 
Mr. Peoples whom I had last seen at Sochi. 
I asked if he had made it to Tashkent, as he 
had also planned. He said he had. 

In the ensuing conversation, he remarked 
on the way back to Moscow on the jet from 
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Tashkent, they had word of “weather” in 
Moscow, and detoured to make a 40 minute 
stop at Sverdlovsk. 

This was about a week before we had the 
same kind of weather for exactly the same 
amount of time on my trip. 

Only 2 days remained before my visa would 
expire, and checking in at this last stop I 
am finally completely stripped of my trip 
deeuments. They have taken my passport, 
the last of my papers relating to the paid 
contract for meals and hotel space, and 
even my foreign plane tickets home. 

Actually, except for my tickets on the 
US. airline, they’ve done this every place, 
but by this time one becomes a bit fed up 
with the repeated propaganda themes plus 
this bland way of stripping you of your 
credentials, any evidence of your status, and 
even your means of assuring transporta- 
tion back to the United States. 

After almost a month here, it doesn’t 
worry me but it annoys me—and it is a 
practice that sets many tourists on their 
ear completely. 

It just caused me to be a little nasty to 
the poor little girl who was my guide in 
Moscow. 

For example: She took me inside the 
Kremlin walls, through the fantastic muse- 
um there, and the great cathedrals. 

In the cathedrals with their rich and cost- 
ly icons, she gave me the tired old standard 
pitch about how silly, wasteful, and worse 
it was to spend the people’s money on this 
fancy stuff. 

When we left there and got on the subway, 
she proudly showed me the marble subway 
or Metro station with its mosaic pictures 
over the long row of arched openings to the 
cars—and asked me what I thought of it. 
These all showed Communist themes. 

am think you people still like icons,” I 


It was not a popular remark. 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 18, 
1959] 


Soviers Can Teaco Lessons IN WASTE 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 


Moscow.—My harassed Moscow guide 
took me to the big Soviet trade exhibit 
where thousands of people poured through 
to see the wonders that are someday to be 
theirs in the workers paradise. 

My disposition was still not as good as 
it had been through most of the trip, and 
when the guide pointed out to me the won- 
ders of synthetic materials in one exhibit— 
the new wash and wear—I agreed with her 
that this was wonderful stuff and remarked 
that both the slacks and shirt I was wear- 
ing were made of such material. 

It didn’t help that this exhibition was in 
the outskirts of the city and our car didn’t 
arrive for 4 hours from when I was sched- 
uled. We called the Intourist office and all 
they could do was insist that it had left 
on time. After a few hours they might 
have suspected something had gone wrong, 
but there is no two-way shortwave radio 
system in the Intourist or any other taxi 
setup in Moscow. 

We took the Metro finally. 

Again, another fantastically ornate sta- 
tion. Now the Metro is a remarkable 
achievement with tremendous’  150-foot- 
long escalators sliding underground at a 
steep e@ and great speed. The trains run 
like cl with great efficiency. How- 
ever, the stations are ornate to the point of 
the ridiculous. 

Like their river canals, like the Black 
Sea resorts, like the sanitariums, they put 
out a great deal of material, time, and skill 
into making monuments out of these useful 
projects. ‘The piles of statuary, and other 
ornate decorations lauding the regime for 
these great accomplishments are especially 
irksome when one sees that there is so much 
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that needs to be done for these people— 
and ought to come before fancy decorations. 

So, when my guide asked if we have any- 
thing like this in the United States I said 
that if any government built anything this 
ornate there would be a scandal and they’d 
be drummed out of office for wasting the peo- 
ple’s meney on show. 

(I forgot about the new Senate Office 
Building.) 

I got a surprise. Instead of being insulted 
again, she replied: “Khrushchev is ending 
the waste in building.. There will be no 
more ‘sky-buildings’ for example. Too much 
is wasted on fancy construction.” 

(Moscow University, and the Ukraine hotel 
where I stayed, are two of Moscow’s six 
sky-buildings.) 

This last evening in Russia, I took a stroll 
in the hotel area, and a young man with 
horn-rimmed glasses fell in step. 

“You’re an American,” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“I can always tell. European coats have 
no split in the bottom at all. The English 
have two, The American ones-_split in the 
middle.” 

Then he tried to persuade me to sell him 
American dollars offering me 20 rubles for 
the dollar. 

When I turned this down, he asked if I 
had any extra clothes to sell. 

When I said “No,” he asked if I had any 
books in English to sell. 

Then, he suggested again the dollar-ruble 
deal saying I could buy fine old silver with 
the rubles and sell it at good prices in the 
United States. 

I asked him what use he could make of 
dollars-in this country. 

He said: “I’ve a friend who’s leaving the 
country.” 

Me, too. 





Red China Unfit for Membership in United 


Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Star of August 19, 1959. It 
is the best brief statement I have seen of 
the reasons why Red China must be kept 
out of the United Nations because of its 
own lawless behavior: 

Unetr yor MEMBERSHIP 

By a vote of 368 to 2, the House has once 
again placed itself on record as opposed to 
Red China’s admission to the United Nations. 
In and of itself, this carries no legal weight 
internationally, but it does reaffirm with 
great and significant vigor a sentiment which 
Congress as a whole has repeatedly expressed 
in the past. And it ts a sentiment shared 
by both the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment and the overwhelming majority of the 
American people—a fact -that cannot be 

off elsewhere in the world, on either 
side of the Iron Curtain. 

The reasons for the House action are not 
hard to find. They are as obvious as they 
are compelling. To begin with, as our State 
Department has made clear on numerous oc- 
casions, the Communist regime in Peiping 
has yet to meet the primary qualifications 
for U.N. membership—namely, that the ap- 
plicant must be peace loving. The Chinese 
Reds simply do not measure up on that 
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basis. On the contrary—wholly apart from 
their unpurged crime of aggression in Ko- 
rea and their continuing threatfulness in 
the Formosa area—their recent brutalities 
in Tibet and their current on Laos 
leave no room for doubt that they are still 
bent upon becoming masters of all Asia 
through a policy of subversion and naked 
armed force. 

In such circumstances, the United States 
cannot possibly acquiesce in having Com- 
munist China become a U.N. member unless 
or until the Peiping Government changes 
markedly for the better—a prospect that 
seems remote iff the extreme right now. 
Accordingly, when the General Assembly 
convenes in New York next month, and 
when the issue is revived again by proad- 
mission countries like India, our American 
representatives will have to do everything 
they can—including possibly even a resort 
to the veto—to prevent favorable action. 
This is the more true because such action, 
almost as much as if America were to ex- 
tend diplomatic recognition to the Chinese 
Reds, would have a profdundly demoraliz- 
ing psychological effect throughout Asia. 


This is indisputable. For any such recog- 
nition would so enhance Peiping’s prestige 
that the Chiang Nationalist Government on 
Formosa would suffer a mortal blow, and 
nearly all the free nations on Red China’s 
perimeter would experience a terrible new 
sense of abandonment and desperation. 
More than that, the so-called oversea Chi- 
nese in the affected area would feel im- 
pelled to shift their allegiance to Mao. 
These are basic realities. They explain why 
it is imperative for our Government to act 
in keeping with the resolution just enacted 
by the House. 





Jefferson Through the Fog 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF. PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter of 
transmittal from Mr. Julian:P. Boyd of 
Princeton University, enclosing a copy 
of the address delivered by Mr. James 
Russell Wiggins, publisher of the Wash- 
ington Post, at Monticello on April 13, 
1959, on the anniversary of Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s birth. Mr. Boyd is a member of 
the Board of Directors of’ the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Foundation. 

THE PAPERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Princeton, N.J., August 13, 1959. 

The Honorable Danret J. FLoop, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR CONGRESSMAN Froop: I am most 
grateful for. your kindness in making an 
inquiry of Colonel Poutre at Tobyhanna Sig- 
nal Depot, and for letting me know. 

The enclosed address by Mr. James Russell 
Wiggins of the Washington Post, delivered 
at Monticello last April on the anniversary 
of Thomas Jefferson’s birth, may be of in- 
terest to you. 

With much gratitude for your thoughtful- 
ness, and with all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JuLian P. Boyp. 
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JEFFERSON THROUGH THE FoG 


(An address delivered at Monticello, April 13, 
1959, by James Russell Wiggins) 


Of this spot, Richard Rush in 1816, in the 
letter only recently come into the possession 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
wrote. “The fog * * * never rises to the 
level of his mountain.” 

It is a pleasure and a delight to stand here 
on a day, and in a time, when the fog upon 
lower elevations is especially impenetrable. 
This eminence in such times is séen through 
the mists that shroud its approaches with 
new advantage. No one could hope to bring 
to an audience that would gather here on 
this day anything new about Thomas Jeffer- 
son or any hitherto undiscovered thing that 
he said. 

Our annual reexamination of Jefferson will 
divulge to us nothing changed or new in 
him. Still, each day in our round of years 
brings us to a new perspective from which to 
look toward that elevated place in our his- 
tory which he continues to occupy; just as 
when we traverse the plain below this moun- 
tain, and see from time to time, through val- 
ley mists and spring foliage, a hitherto un- 
perceived delight in the architecture of Mon- 
ticello. — 

This is what brings us back, again and 
again, to read the same Jeffersonian docu- 
ments. So frequently, the weeks and months 
and years since last we read them give them 
@ new application and meaning, so at vari- 
ance. with earlier understanding and appre- 
ciation that, although well aware of having 
previously perused the same texts, we read 
again as in a fresh discovery. 

It may be said of Jefferson as Sir John 
Myres said of Homer; “it is we, and our tools 
and methods that change, not the genius of 
Homer.” 

When we repair to the genius of Jefferson 
for advice and counsel in the causes of our 
day, we need to be warned that a man out 
of his generation may be as misleading as a 
paragraph out of context. And those who 
quote such scriptures to their own purposes 
run the double risk of lifting wisdom out of 
its time and out of its place. 

So much depends upon time and place and 
context that the application of Jeffersonian 
truths to contemporary problems leaves the 
individual latitude enough so that each of 
us, in a sense, can have his own Jefferson. 
I apply to the fogs of our day, I warn you, 
my own Jefferson; and if you do not like 
him, I cheerfully give you leave to summon 
to your own examination of contemporary 
problems, your own Jefferson. 

In the State of Virginia, on April 13, 1959, 
it would be to deny the universality of 
Jefferson, if one did not repair to what he 
said and did for illumination upon the issue 
that has produced, in the last few years, 
more agitation than any other. That issue, 
however it might distress him, in a curious 
way would gratify him. He surely would 
not be dismayed to discover that Virginians 
are spending a great deal of their time in 
arguments about education. They could 
argue about things of less consequence. It is 
some consolation that they think it impor- 
tant enough to argue about, and I believe 
Jefferson would be wryly pleased about that. 

The common impulse of so many Vir- 
ginians, of all shades of belief, to preserve 
the educational institutions of this State, in 
spite of all hazard, surely must have arisen 
in part from the foundations that Thomas 
Jefferson laid. The Virginians who labored 
so long and so hard to salvage the educa- 
tional system struggled in a cause that Jef- 
ferson commenced in 1776. Neither Vir- 
ginia, nor any other State, has yet caught up 
with the ideas that Jefferson put into his 
“Bill for the More General Diffusion of 
Knowledge.” As everyone knows, he thought 
this the most important of all the revisal 
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bills and put upon it a higher estimate than 
he placed upon his bill for religious freedom. 

In the difficult months through which 
Virginia has just passed, many of her citi- 
zens must have repaired to the Jefferson 
papers to read the admonition he voiced to 
his friend George Wythe in 1786, in a letter in 
which he said: 

“Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against 
ignorance; establish and improve the law for 
educating the common people. Let our 
countrymen know that the people alone can 
protect us against these evils and that the 
tax which will be paid for this purpose is not 
more than the thousandth part of what will 
be paid to kings, priests, and nobles who will 
rise up among us if we leave the people in 
ignorance.” 1 

In his emphasis on education, he never 
wavered. In his second administration as 
President, he recommended that the accumu- 
lating Federal surplus be spent for a system 
of education (even though he had some 
doubts on constitutional grounds). We are 
still trying to catch up with him, in this area, 
Recent events in Virginia and the Nation, 
indicate, however, that his beliefs have widely 
pervaded the thinking of our own generation 
and his admonitions and injunctions have 
not been wasted. 

Partisans in contemporary political dis- 
putes always mine the papers of Thomas 
Jefferson at their own peril because his mind 
was not fixed in its outlook or inflexible in 
its commitment, but open to the persuasion 
of discovery, invention, imagination, infor~- 
mation, and fresh argument. 

At first, he thought America’s role in the 
world should be that of a primary producer, 
and its polity that of a rural society of in- 
dependent husbandmen, free of the compli- 
cations of urban masses. His hostility toward 
manufactures subsequently was overcome 
and in the years preceding the War of 1812 
he took delight in the country’s industrial 
growth, Antipathy toward Great Britain was 
a Jeffersonian constant from revolutionary 
days until long after he left the White 
House; but when the proposals of Canning 
were laid before Monroe, he became an ad- 
vocate of the Monroe Doctrine. Once he 
rejoiced in the country’s isolation from the 
broils of Europe, but he foresaw a fyture 
time when this policy might change, and he 
did not hesitate in the midst of his philo- 
sophical infatuation with isolation, to advo- 
cate an 18th century sort of NATO to 
cope with the pirates of north Africa. 

His views on -racial problems greatly 
changed, over the years. He incorporated 
into his revisal of the laws of Virginia the 
most inhumane features of the colonial slave 
code. He did so because he thought there 
were real distinctions which nature has 
made between the races. While making 
allowancs for differences of condition and 
education, he felt the Negroes were an in~ 
ferior race. He was for the gradual extinc- 
tion of slavery, but wished to settle the freed 
slaves abroad because he pessimistically 
thought that 10,000 recollections by 
blacks of injuries they have sustained 
would make it impossible for the races to 
live together under the same government. 
The editors of “The Papers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son” note that though Thomas Jefferson en-~- 
deavored to view this problem with the 
reasoned humanity that characterized his 
liberal thought in almost all other realms, he 
was, on this issue, inflexible {n opinion and 
conservative in legislation. 

Many of his contemporaries found him 
conservative in these matters. David Ram-~ 
say, on May 3, 1786, wrote him: 

“I admire your generous indignation at 
slavery; but think you have depressed the 
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Negroes too low. I believe all mankind to 
be originally the same and only diversified 
by accidental circumstances.” * 

As early as 1785, evidences of a slightly 
changing view began to appear. In a letter 
of Chastellux, written on June 7, 1785, he 
declares: 

“I believe the Indian then to be in body 
and mind equal to the white man. I have 
supposed the black man, in his present state, 
might not be so. But it would be hazardous 
to affirm that, equally cultivated for a few 
generations, he would not become so.” ® 

By 1788, he was making a very remarkable 
proposal to Edward Bancroft. Bancroft-had 
written Jefferson to confirm a conversation 
about some reportedly unsuccessful experi- 
ments in manumission in Virginia. In his 
reply, written January 26, 1788, Jefferson 
said: 

“Notwithstanding the discouraging result 
of these experiments, I am decided on my 
final return to America to try this one. I 
shall endeavor to import as many Germans 
as I have grown slaves. I will settle them 
and my slaves, on farms of 50 acres each, 
intermingled, and place all on the footing of 
the Metayers of Europe. Their children 
shail be brought up, as others are, in habits 
of property and foresight and I have no 
doubt but that they will be good citizens.” 

Some of his letters indicate his delight at 
the discovery of evidence that his earlier 
apprehensions as to the innate racial in- 
feriority of the Negro were mistaken. To 
the Marquis de Condorcet, he wrote on 
August 30, 1791: 

“IT am happy to be able to inform you that 
we have now in the United States a Negro, 
the son of a black man born in Africa, and 
a black woman born in the United States, 
who is a very respectable mathematician. I 
procured him to be employed under one of 
our chief directors in laying out the new 
Federal city on the Patowmac, and in the 
intervals of his leisure, while on that work, 
he made an almanac for the next year, which 
he sent me in his own handwriting and 
which I enclose to you. I have seen very 
elegant solutions of geometrical problems by 
him. Add to this that he is a very worthy 
and respectable member of society. He is a 
free man. I shall be delighted to see these 
instances of moral eminence so multiplied 
as to prove that the want of talents observed 
in them is merely the effect of their de- 
graded condition, and not proceeding from 
any difference in the structure of the parts 
on which intellect depends.” 

He traveled quite a distance from 1776 to 
1791 and his intellectual journey was ac- 
complished in a society that changed its 
deeply held views in these fields even more 
slowly than such views are changed in our 
own time. I own to the relatively optimistic 
view that, in spite of all the trying diffi- 
culties of which we know, these problems 
will be solved. I am more worried about 
another race—the race to which all of us be- 
long—the human race. 

Does it stand upon the edge of extinc- 
tion? Has its scientific and mechanical in- 
genuity outrun its political invention so far 
that its destruction awaits nothing but a 
mishap or a maniac? Have we stumbled 
upon forces so far beyond control that a 
mere miscalculation might alter our plane- 
tary enviromnent in such a way as to make 
it unfit for human habitation? These are 
questions that must plague any thoughtful 
and reflective citizen. And the more he is 
plagued by them, the more he must wish 
that we could have Jefferson at hand in the 
20th instead of, or as well as in the 18th 
century. 





* Papers of Thomas Jefferson, vol. 9, p. 440. 
3. Papers of Thomas Jefferson, vol. 8, p. 186. 
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We have often corhforted ourselves by the 
reflection that Providence has seemed to 
produce for this country, in each of its 
crises, men fitted by nature and experience 
to deal with each of them. 

The right man has appeared at the right 
place in the right time, generation after 
generation. But when we look at the com- 
bination of difficulties that now confront us, 
it must be borne in upon us that what we 
really need is Jefferson. Of all the men who 
occupied the White House, he was the fore- 
most in his knowledge of science. Of all the 
men who led the Nation in a crisis, he was 
certainly among the first in his diplomatic 
experience and facility. Of all our national 
leaders, surely he was unrivaled in his ability 
to articulate the political aspirations of free 
people. What we have now is a crisis com- 
pounded of dangerous international political 
rivalry, diplomatic difficulty, and scientific 
challenge. 

Now that all the living Democrats—or 
nearly all of them—have been nominated for 
the Presidency—lI trust it will not be offen- 
sive if we proceed to some no longer living. 
But, of course, we cannot do that. We can- 
not trade Thomas Jefferson's 18th century 
political career for a new one in the 20th 
century. And we cannot have him in both 
centuries. We cannot nominate him to lead 
us in a time, the perils of which seem curi- 
ously devised to call forth precisely those 
gifts of leadership in which he excelled. 

Were he available, I think we could cinch 
his nomination—and election—with a single 
letter—that which he wrote on June 18, 
1799, to William Munford. In it speaks the 
scientist, the sociologist, the politician, and 
the patriot—in a combination the like of 
which I cannot discover in the current 
political lists. He wrote: 

“I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your favor of May 14, in which you mention 
that you have finished the 6 first books of 
Euclid, plane trigonometry, surveying, and 
algebra, and ask whether I think a further 
pursuit of that branch of science would be 
useful to you. There are some propositions 
in the latter books of Euclid, and some of 
Archimedes, which are useful, and I have 
no doubt you have been made acquainted 
with them. Trigonometry, so far as this, is 
most valuable to every man, there is scarcely 
a day in which he will not resort to it for 
some of the purposes of common life. The 
science of calculation also is indispensable 
as far as the extraction of the square and 
cube roots; algebra as far as the quadratic 
equation and the use of logarithms are often 
of value in ordinary cases. * * * There are 
other branches of science, however, worth 
the attention of every man: astronomy, 
botany, chemistry, natural philosophy, nat- 
ural history, anatomy. Not indeed to be 
proficient in» them; but to possess their 
general principles and outlines, so as that 
we may be able to amuse and inform our- 
selves further in any of them as we pro- 
ceed through life and have occasion for 
them. * * * I am among those who think 
well of the human character generally. I 
consider man as formed for society, and en- 
dowed by nature with those dispositions 
which fit him for society. I believe * * * 
that his mind is perfectible to a degree of 
which we cannot as yet form any conception. 
It is impossible for a man who takes a sur- 
vey of what is already known, not to see 
what an immensity in every branch of sci- 
ence yet remains to be discovered, and that, 
too, of articles to which your faculties seem 
adequate. * * * While the art of printing 
is left to us, science can never be retro- 
grade; what is once acquired of real knowl- 
edge can never be lost. To preserve the free- 
dom of the human mind, then, and freedom 
of the press, every spirit should be ready 
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to devote itself to martyrdom; for as long 
as we may think as we will, and speak as 
we think, the condition of man will proceed 
in improvement.” ¢ 

When we find utterance such as this com- 
monplace among the public men of our 20th 
century, we can have more confidence in our 
ability to surmount our problems. Perhaps 
it is true that not since the 18th century has 
there been a time when a single man could 
hope to get a glimpse of the sum total of 
human knowledge, and acquire, as did Jef- 
ferson and Franklin, a speaking acquaintance 
with all that was best in art, literature, 
science, and philosophy. The ideal of the 
complete man of the 20th century indeed may 
be unattainable. I sometimes think I would 
settle for the complete man of the 18th cen- 
tury. Iam not sure that he would not tower 
like a giant upon the public stage. 

Are our public men diminished by the 
awful dimensions of the problems of the 
nuclear age so that they seem less than they 
are against the vastness of the challenges 
that confront them? Perhaps. 

Still, it is not possible to prowl the papers 
of Jefferson and his colleagues without sen- 
sations of disquiet. One must make allow- 
ances for the greater distractions of modern 
life—but can you avoid wondering if Ameri- 
cans today think as hard, work as hard and 
worry a8 much on public problems as did 
the Americans of the 18th century. 

There are plenty of public officials today 
who are wearing themselves out in the coun- 
try’s business, but I am not talking only of 
the transactions of public office during inter- 
vals of public employment. To Thomas Jef- 
ferson and literally hundreds of his col- 
leagues, life, from beginning to end, was 
& process of learning and studying, of think- 
ing, and reflecting on the affairs of society. 
From earliest youth onward, an astonishing 
proportion of waking time was spent in the 
contemplation of the country’s welfare. The 
consideration of public affairs occupied hours 
of rest, recreation, and leisure. Conversation 
centered upon the business of the State and 
the Nation, wherever citizens were drawn 
together. 

Not the least of the things that made 
Thomas Jefferson’s contribution so great was 
the sheer habit of industry—from earliest 
youth until declining age. Native wit, 
genius, and perception he owed to fate— 
but the discipline which made his waking 
hours productive for himself and for so- 
ciety was his own. 


These habits continued into his declining 
years and a letter he wrote in 1810 discloses 
how he identified even his “repose” with a 
level of usefulness few men could maintain 
now in the prime of life. . I would like to 
quote a little from this letter: 


“I am retired to Monticello, where, in the 
bosom of my family, and surrounded by my 
books, I enjoy a repose to which I have been 
long a stranger. My mornings are devoted 
to correspondence, From breakfast to din- 
ner, I am in my shops, my garden, or on 
horseback among my farms; from dinner to 
dark, I give to society and recreation with 
my neighbors and friends; and from candle 
light to early bedtime I read. My health is 
perfect; and my strength considerably rein- 
forced by the activity of the course I pur- 
sue; perhaps it is as great as usually falls 
to the lot of near 67 years of age. I talk 
of ploughs and harrows, of seeding and har- 
vesting with my neighbors, and of politics 
too, if they choose, with as little reserve as 
the rest of my fellow citizens, and feel, at 
length, the blessing of being free to say and 
do what I please, without being responsible 
for it to any mortal. A part of my occupa- 





*Original in Teachers College Library, 
Columbia University. 
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tion, and by no means the least pleasing, 
is the direction of the studies of such young 
men as ask it. They place themselves in the 
neighboring village, and have the use of my 
library and counsel, and make a part of my 
society. In advising the course of their read- 
ing, I endeavor to keep their attention fixed 
on the main objects of all science, the free- 
dom and happiness of men. So that com- 
ing to bear a share in the councils and gov- 
ernment of their country, they will keep 
ever in view the sole objects of all legitimate 
government.” 

Well, we cannot nominate either Jefferson 
or any of his colleagues for 20th cen- 
tury roles. The best we can do is to repair 
to their accumulated wisdom, and there dis- 
cover if we can the secrets of their greatness. 
What we cannot nominate, we can imitate. 
Thanks to the endeavors of historians who 
are now at work upon the orderly presenta- 
tion of the papers of our 18th cen- 
tury intellectual and political giants, we can 
put before us a fairer and a clearer model of 
Jefferson and his contemporaries. . 

Thanks to the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation and the University of Virginia, 
young men, now as in 1810, in the words of 
Jefferson “‘place themselves in the neighbor- 
ing village” of Charlottesville to profit by his 
instruction. The Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Professorship, now held by Dumas Malone, 
is giving to several Thomas Jefferson fellows, 
our generation’s closest possible approxima- 
tion of the 1810 opportunity to share in Jef- 
ferson’s counsel and to become a part of his 
society. 

May they keep their attention fixed, as 
did the young men who studied with Jeffer- 
son himself, upon the “main objects of all 
science, the freedom and happiness of man.” 

How appropriate it is for Monticello to sus- 
tain a teacher and to bring young students 
of history and politics from all parts of the 
country to sit under him. This is the kind 
of memorial Jefferson himself would have 
most esteemed. It is the kind of memorial 
that is especially fitting for a man who 
among all his distinctions was first of all a 
great teacher. 

It is through our historians and teachers 
‘that we can avail ourselves of the 18th 
century’s Thomas Jefferson in this our own 
20th century. 

We cannot place him at the conference 
tables where the fate of mankind upon this 
Planet may be at stake; but we can place 
his philosophy there. 


The power of that philosophy to influence. 


the hearts and minds of men is undiminished 
by either the passage of time or the prog- 
ress of science and may yet make a con- 
tribution to our survival more profound than 
all the material resources that the inexhaust- 
ible wealth of a continent can amass, 





Against Seating of Communist China in 
the U.N. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the only 
reason I take this time is because I think 
there ought to be in the Recorp & more 
accurate statement of what the position 
of the United States on Red China is, 
and why. 

To begin with, it is the same under 
this administration as it was under the 
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previous administration. When the 
Communist attacks on Quemoy began a 

year ago, the former President of the 
United States, Mr. Truman, was among 
the first to identify himself with the 
policy of the present President on this 
issu 


e. 

Those favoring membership for Com- 
munist China in the United Nations 
generally give about three major rea- 
sons. Two of them have been men- 
tioned today. One is the realism argu- 
ment. Red China is there, it exists, it 
is a fact; therefore we should admit it 
to the United Nations to represent the 
Chinese people in that organization. It 
is said that not to do so is unrealistic; 
we are hiding our heads in the sand; 
or, as the gentleman from Vermont has 
put it, we are trying to deny its exist- 
ence. Now nobody denies the existence 
of Communist China. We are very 
acutely aware of its existence and its 
danger. That is precisely why we do 
not want to build it up. We recognize 
it for what it is—a dedicated enemy of 
the United States. Every instinct of 
self-preservation—that is, realism—re- 
quires that we not do anything to make 
it stronger or give it greater stature, 
influence, power—as acceptance into the 
U.N. would certainly do. 

Gangsters are a fact in some of our 
own cities. Should we, therefore, take 
them into the FBI, the agency charged 
with maintaining law and order against 
the gangsters? Does anyone ask, How 
can the FBI plan its operations against 
the gangsters unless it has the gangsters 
in it to help it plan and carry out its 
operations against the gangsters? Of 
all courses, that would be the most 
unrealistic. 

No one in this Government denies the 
existence of Red China. On the con- 
trary, we have been dealing with it offi- 
cially for years. We have had 87 offi- 
cial negotiations with its representa- 
tives in the last 4 years, at Geneva and 
at Warsaw. We have negotiated with 
it on two main issues, and only two. 
First, we have been trying to get the 
Chinese Reds to release American pris- 
oners of war captured in Korea, or to 
account for them. We have tried to get 
them to do that in accordance with their 
pledges at Panmunjon, for two reasons. 
One, we care about our boys. Two, we 
would like to find out if, just once, they 
will keep their word. We accepted a 
military draw in Korea, the first time 
in our history that we ever took less 
than a victory. Part of the reason was 
in order to get back thousands of Amer- 
ican boys who were in their cruel hands. 
Everybody remembers Little Switch 
and later Big Switch. But they held 
back on some 900 men. Little by little 
word has come through that at least 
half of those are dead. But there are 
still 450 who we know were in their 
hands at one time, and alive. They 
spoke over the Communist radio from 
Peiping in their own voices, arid their 
folks here heard them. They sent postal 
cards home at Christmastime in their 
own handwriting. When John Jones 
was released he said that Bob Smith was 
in the bunk next to his, but Smith could 
not be exchanged because his leg had 
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just been cut off. And soon. We know 
they had them. Why will they not re- 
lease them? Maybe they are all dead 
now. But their mothers will not believe 
that. Why will not the Reds account 
for them? 

Mr. Speaker, we paid a great price in 
exchange for those promises. We have 
been trying to get them to keep the 
promises. If*just once they would do 
that, then the question asked by the 
gentlewoman from Oregon about chang- 
ing our policy would be more pertinent. 
There might be some sense then in 
going on to a next step. 

The other issue on which we have been 
negotiating with them is the issue of 
conquest by the use of force. "We have 
tried to get them to agree to refrain from 
using war as an instrument of national 
policy in the Taiwan Straits and in Asia, 
without prejudice to their positions on 
the various disputes there. They have 
adamantly refused to renounce force as 
the way to get what they want, and yet 
they demand membership in the United 
Nations. 

That brings up the second argument, 
namely that the United Nations is a uni- 
versal organization and therefore all 
existing governments should be mem- 
bers. Of course the United Nations was 
never intended to be a universal organ- 
ization. ‘That idea was debated and re- 
jected at San Francisco. It was to be a 
union of peace-loving nations which 
would accept certain obligations. They 
are very plain; you can read them. 

Article IV reads: 

Membership in the United Nations is open 
te all other peace-loving nations which ac- 
cept the obligation contained in the present 
charter and, in the judgment of the Organ- 
ization, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations. 


What is the first obligation? 

All members shall settle their interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means. 

And— 

All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat of use of 
force against the -territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any state. 


We have been trying to get them to 
agree to accept those obligations. They 
would then be eligible for membership. 

The United States is not stubbornly, 
capriciously, arbitrarily keeping Com- 
munist China out of the United Nations 
as you are told by some. It keeps itself 
out. It simply will not qualify. When- 
ever Red China is willing to qualify by 
accepting the obligations of the charter 
and will demonstrate in a dependable 
way that it is able and willing to carry 
out its international obligations under 
the charter, it will unquestionably be ad- 
mitted at the next session of the U.N. 
General Assembly. 

You may argue if you wish that the 
United Nations ought to be a universal 
organization. Then you should work to 
amend the charter and make it that. 
But please don’t nullify the charter and 
make a mockery of it. Do not drag the 
United Nations down to the level of the 
lawless, but call upon the lawless to bring 
their conduct up to the standards of the 
charter, if they want the benefits of 
membership. 
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Somebody will raise the objection, “If 
you are not going to let Red China in, 
why do you not kick out the Soviet Un- 
ion?” That is a fair question; but itis a 
useless question. Because you cannot 
kick the Soviet Union out. She can veto 
her own expulsion. So there is no use 
arguing about what cannot be done. 

When the Soviet Union.was admitted 
at the formation of the U.N., she was 
pretending to be democratic and peace 

loving. She agreed to accept and carry 
out the obligations of the charter. Her 
breaches of faith came after her admis- 
sion. It is bad enough to have been 
fooled by Russia then. What excuse is 
there for taking in Red China now, when 
we know before admission that she had 
no intention of keeping the obligations 
of the charter? At the negotiations last 
~year at the time of the Quemoy aggres- 
sion, she insisted on four goals: Quemoy, 
Matsu, Formosa, and expulsion of the 
United States from the Western Pacific. 

No one can appease Red China by giv- 
ing it Quemoy, or eyen Formosa. It is 
destruction of our position in the West- 
exn Pacific that it is after, in order then 
to take over the rest of Asia, easily. 

Mr. Speaker, ours is not an arbitrary 
action of prejudice or stubbornness. It 
is, first of all, hardheaded concern for 
the security of the United States. 

It is said that since the Chinese are 
the most numerous people on the globe, 
they are entitled and ought to have rep- 
resentation in the U.N. Certainly, but 
the Peiping government does not repre- 
sent the Chinese people. It is not work- 
ing for their well-being. It is making 
war on them and on everything they 
hold dear, on order to use them for its 
world objectives. When a person be- 
comes a Communist, he ceases to be a 
Chinese patriot, or a French patriot, or 
an American patriot. He is a world rev- 
olutionist. A Communist government 
does not operate in terms of national in- 
terests; it operates in terms of an inter- 
national conspiracy. 

Whenever the Reds will let the Chi- 
nese people choose their own representa- 
tives in free elections, these representa- 
ry will promptly be admitted to the 

.N. 

Let me ask three questions. 

First. Would admission of Communist 
China to the U.N. make that regime 
weaker or stronger? The answer is ob- 
vious. Why would every Red sympa- 
thizer in the worid be moving heaven 
and .earth all these years to get Red 
China admitted if such admission would 
weaken the Communists? 

Second. Would admission decrease or 
increase Red China’s prestige, power, and 
influence with its neighbors in Asia— 
Japan, the Philippines, southeast Asia, 
India—and the neutrals everywhere? 
The answer again is obvious. 

Third. Would admission make Red 
China a lesser or a greater danger to 
ourselves and te genuine peace in the 
world? Once more the answer is 
obvious. 

To build up an avowed enemy, as 
admission to the U.N. would undeniably 
do, could only be described as an act of 
folly. The future of our Nation and the 

cause of free men everywhere require 
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that this not happen, unless or until the 
Communist government in China is will- 
ing to qualify for admission by meeting 
the requirements for admission, particu- 
larly the requirement of “refraining 
from the threat or use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political in- 
dependence of any state.” 

It is not a blind and stubborn United 
States that is blocking admission; it is 
Red China’s stubborn refusal to change 
her lawless international conduct. 

Let me sum up the reasons why the 
United States resolutely opposes admis- 
sion of Communist China to the United 
Nations. They are not founded on emo- 
tional prejudice. They arise from the 
true character of the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime. 

First. Such admission would destroy 
the United Nations as an effective in- 
strument for justice and freedom and 
peace in the world, It would make a 
mockery of both the letter and spirit of 
the charter. 

Almost all Americans want to see the 
United Nations succeed as an instrument 
to insure justice, and security, and peace 
in the world. To convert it from a union 
of peace-loving nations into a league 
with lawless gangsters could only destroy 
it. 

Second. Admission of Communist 
China would weaken our own security 
and that of the free world. The Com- 
munist world conspiracy is openly dedi- 
cated to our destruction. We are at war 
with it in every sense except open hostili- 
ties. If we are not at war with it, then 
why are we straining ourselves so dan- 
gerously to help about 60 other countries 
in the world build up their strength and 
maintain their security against its pres- 
sures and threats? If we are at war with 
it, then how can anybody justify our 
taking an action that would greatly 
strengthen it? _ 

Admission to the United Nations would 
give the Communist dictatorship in 
China legitimacy, respectability, enor- 
mously increased prestige, and influence, 
and power. It would lead to recognition 
by most, probably all, other governments 
and thus enable Peiping to turn every 
Chinese embassy and consulate in the 
world into a center of espionage, sabo- 
tage, and conspiracy against the govern- 
ments and peoples still free and inde- 
pendent. 

Third. Admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations would represent 
the bandonment to Communist enslave- 
ment of almost one-fourth of all the 
human beings on this planet. That we 
are not willing to do. 

We cared enough about freedom of 
choice for Communist prisoners of war 
to delay the Korean truce for months, 
secrificing thousands of American lives 
in the process: How can we accept for 
600 million Chinese people the enslave- 
ment we rejected for 15,000 Chinese pris- 
oners of war in Korea? 

Such a course would be not only mor- 
ally wrong, it would be shortsighted and 
a foolish abandonment of the national 
character that has given us greatness 
and the terrible responsibility of world 
leadership. 


August 20 


Century 21 Exposition Waste of 
Taxpayers Money 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
Congress voted on a bill, H.R. 8374, which 
would authorize the expenditure of over 
$12.5 million for participation of the 
Federal Government in the Century 21 
Exposition to be held in Seattle, Wash., 
beginning in 1961. 

I feel that this is a waste of the tax- 
payers money.- The project is not one 
which has particular merit and has lit- 
tle, if any, international significance. 

I would have voted against this bill if 
a rolicall would have been taken on it. 
I am a bit dismayed that a rollcall was 
not taken on this bill which will cost the 
American taxpayers over $12.5 million 
for what amounts to little more than a 
State fair. 

I believe that the Federal Government 
should participate in all activities which 
promote cultural and scientific under- 
standing between nations of the world. 
This necessarily includes participation 
in activities such as international ex- 
positions, cultural and scientific ex- 
changes. 

However, I do not believe that the 
Federal Government should participate 
in programs, such as the exposition con- 
templated in this case, which are not, in 
fact, a part of the fiscal year budget of 
the Federal Government. 

If the Department of Commerce was 
seriously interested in this project it 
would have made the request as part of 
its yearly budget. Indeed, it is very un- 
usual that a department would send a 
bill down to the Congress asking for an 
authorization of money (in this case 
$12.5 million) without including that 
amount in its yearly budgetary request 
in view of the fact that the Bureau was 
aware of this item when planning the 
budget. 

Certainly no one will argue that this is 
must legislation in the sense that school 
construction is must legislation, or hous- 
ing development is must legislation, or 
road construction is must legislation, or 
economic foreign aid is must legislation, 
or urban renewal and slum clearance is 
must legislation. 

Yet the Congress is placed in a posi- 
tion where it is supposed to support a 
project which is clearly not a necessity, 
and its national or international signifi- 
cance is dubious on its face. Under the 
terms of this authorization, $7.5 million 
would be used diréctly for the construc- 
tion and supplying of scientific exhibi- 
tions whereas $5 million would be used 
for building an exposition ‘building. 

I have been informed that public 
buildings already exist which could be 
used for such scientific exposition on the 
proposed grounds. Hence, I must ques- 
tion the need for building another such 
building. Furthermore, upon comple- 
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tion of this exposition in 1962, it is un- 
clear as to what the status of that build- 
ing would be. Under the present ar- 
rangements it may well be necessary for 
the Federal Government to buy the land 
from the city of Seattle if it is to protect 
its $5 million investment in the building. 
If proper safeguards are not taken, it can 
be safely predicted that the building will 
be sold at a great loss by the Federal 
Government at the close of the exposi- 
tion, 

Therefore, I submit that an expendi- 
ture of money such as is contemplated 
in this bill is a questionable use of the 
taxpayer’s money when we are trying so 
hard to balance the budget. There is no 
need to build a $5 million building for 
this exposition; and any $7.5 million ad- 
ministration request for authorization of 
a scientific exhibition such as the one 
contemplated here should appear in the 
President’s budget. 





Supposedly Smart and Hardheaded 
American Businessmen Continue To Be 
the Easiest Pushovers for the Commu- 
nists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following disturbing 
article by Edgar Ansel Mowrer: . 
On Wortp Arrams—CoOMMUNIST, AMERICAN 
Business “DEAL” SEEN 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

If as an American citizen you have been 
perplexed by the cordial, even enthusiastic 
welcome shown to Bolsheviks Mikoyan and 
Kozlov by part of the American business 
community and are sadly wondering just 
why the President of a business admin- 
istration in Washington should be turning 
out the red carpet for a sworn enemy of 
the United States, I call your attention to a 
remarkable document which has just come 
to my desk. 

It is a market letter dated August 4 by 
Shields and Co. of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, penned by one Walter K. Gutman. 
This presumably routine letter reveals, it 
seems to me, not only what is behind the 
perverse pro-Soviet attitude of the Can- 
adian-American tycoon, Cyrus Eaton, but 
the kind of thinking that is inspiring the 
relaxed attitude toward the Soviet danger 
by the busihessmen who horsed about with 
Mikoyan and Kozlov—and will, if given a 
chance, do the same with the bloody handed 
urushchev. 

Here are excerpts from Mr. Gutman’s an- 
alysis of the situation: 

“Vice President Nrxon’s trip revealed that 
East and West don’t want to fight. Just as 
the Communist people have revealed to us 
their true feelings and these feelings seem 
to have a depth which cannot be ignored by 
their leaders, so Nixon has revealed to them 
our true feelings which have greater depth 
than we have been aware of. 


“NONEMOTIONAL 


“What Nrxon revealed was that the new 
leaders of American politics do not have.the 
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same emotional dislike of communism that 
the old leaders had. The new leaders don’t 
approve of communism and will resist tts 
insofar as it threatens us, but they 
don’t have the emotional feeling of the old 
generation that it must be exorcised. 

“To the new leaders communism is just 
a practical thing. The old leaders felt com- 
munism was unethical—they felt it was evil 
not just because it suppressed individual 
liberties—after all some of our best allies 
have demonstrated a remarkable ability in 
this respect—but because it challenged our 
teleology. Over the years just what this 
was has gotten lost. 

“Both sides now agree, although they may 
not be entirely aware of it, that material 
success * * * cannot be a total solution. 
However material success * * * is a good 
thing. What has happened is that the com- 
petition between communism and capital- 
ism has been reduced to a sporting event. 
It is a tremendous sporting event—greater 
even than the America’s cup—and we might 
get mad enough to fight—but after Nrxon’s 
visit it does not look that way. 

“If this analysis of what Nrxon’s trip re- 
vealed is correct * .* * there will be a grow- 
ing willingness to acknowledge Russia’s pre- 
eminent interest in certain geographic areas. 
This will depend upon Russia’s tact in as- 
serting these interests. However, if Russia 
can develop the same sort of tact which we 
have developed in Latin America, we will 
withdraw not only from Berlin but from the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

“We are still strong enough to force Russia 
to stop where she is if she plans to take over 
the Near East militantly but we don’t have 
the will to contest the issue if it is done in 
a sporting manner and if our purely com- 
mercial interests are not jeopardized. It is 
obvious that if such a spirit of practicality 
develops, armament expenditures will be 
cut back.” 

This, I repeat, is the prediction of things 
to come made by a Wall Street forecaster. 
Obviously, he has no feeling of the enormity 
of what he describes as a spirit of practical- 
ity. For he does not appear to grasp that 
such a division of the world is what the 
US.S.R. has planned since World War I; 
that it would gradually cost us all our Allies 
beginning with Greece and Turkey and force 
us back upon Fortress America, that the 
present Communist bloc plus West Europe 
is far stronger than the Western Hemisphere 
can become in any foreseeable period, and 
that after we had retreated “in a sporting 
manner,” Moscow’s monstrous empire could 
compel us to fight or submit to Communist 
tyranny. 

Nor is it (yet) true that our leaders fore- 
see any such retreat. Certainly the Penta- 
gon Woes not, the State De ment does not, 
and I cannot believe that the President does. 

What seems more likely is that a portion 
of the American business community—the 
same gree applauded Mikoyan and Kozlov 
and will to Khrushchev—hopes 
for such a pees sae and that by describ- 
ing their hope as the wave of the future, 
Mr. Gutman is helping make it come true. 


KEY PHRASE 


I fear the key to this aspiration lies in 
the phrase “if our purely commercial in- 
terests are not jeopardized.” Well, that is 
the spirit in which fat merchants brought 
Carthage to ruin. That is the spirit which 
Lenin tipped off the comrades they could 
always take advantage of. That is the 
spirit which the wily Khrushchev hopes fur- 
ther to promote during his visit. 

It is the spirit with which some American 

en welcomed the advent of Adolf 
Hitler in 1933—“good for Germany and a 
stabilizing influence on Europe.” 

It is the spirit which led short-sighted 
British Dusiness circles to blunder into 
World War Il, It has regularly led to dis- 
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aster, yet here it bobs up again in the 
United States. 

One can therefore be thankful to Mr. Gut- 
man for bringing it into the open where the 
still sound part of American business may 
recognize it as defeatism and move to coun- 
ter it in time. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committe@on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 


Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 











































































































Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Daaly Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bill on State taxation of interstate commerce, adopted resolu- 
tion on FNMA mortgage exchanges, and took up military construction 


appropriations. 


House passed bill extending the Agricultural Trade Development and 


Assistance Act. 


~ Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 15083-15090 


Bills Introduced; Five bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2570-2574; and S. Res. .168. 
Pages 15084-15085 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 


S. 2500, authorizing the reappointment of Elwood R. . 


Quesada, former lieutenant general, USAF, retired, to 
the grade of major general, and to retire him in the grade 
of lieutenant general, with amendment (S. Rept. 748) ; 

S. 1712, to extend the application of the Motorboat Act 
of 1940 to certain possessions of the U.S. (S. Rept. 749) ; 

H.R. 5067, to repeal section 217 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, relating to international freight for- 
warders (S. Rept. 750) ; 

H.R. 7948, to declare nonnavigable a part of the west 
arm of the South Fork of the South Branch of the Chr 
cago River (S. Rept. 751) ; 

H.R. 8575, fiscal 1960 appropriations for military con- 
struction, with amendments (S. Rept. 752); 

S. 2390, to authorize exchange of lands in or near 
Everglades City, Fla., for use of Everglades National 
Park, with amendments (S. Rept..753) ; and 

S. 2181, proposed Mineral Leasing Act Amendments 
of 1959, with amendments (S. Rept. 754). Page 15084 


Bill Referred: One House-passed bill was referred to 
appropriate committee. Page 15083 


Bill Placed orf Calendar: H.R. 4576, suspend import 
duties on book bindings and covers, was ordered to be 
. placed on calendar. Page 15083 


Social Security: Senate insisted on its amendments to 
H.R. 213, providing additional time for certain State 
agreements under section 218 of Social Security Act to 
be modified to secure coverage for nonprofessional 
school district employees. Senate then agreed to hold 
conference requested by House, and appointed as con- 
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ferees Senators Byrd (Virginia), Kerr, Frear, Williams 
(Delaware), and Carlson. Page 15097 


National Order of Science: H.R. 6288, to establish a 
National Order of Science to provide recognition for 
individuals who make outstanding contributions in sci- 
ence and engineering, was taken from desk, passed with- 
out amendments, and cleared for President. page 15090 


Senators From Hawaii: Majority leader announced 
that the newly elected Senators from Hawaii will be 
sworn in next Monday, August 24. Pages 15090-15091 


State Taxation of Interstate Commerce: Senate 
passed (motion to reconsider tabled) S. 2524, to pre- 
vent, under certain conditions, States or political sub- 
divisions from imposing a net income tax on income 
derived from interstate commerce, after taking the fol- 
lowing actions on additional motions and amendments: 

Adopted: Kerr amendment to exempt sales offices 
within the State, the “sole” purpose of which (as. dis- 
tinguished from “primary” purpose as bill is worded) 
is to serve representatives of company engaged in solici- 
tation of orders within the State for tangible personal 
property by 65 yeas to 29 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Talmadge amendment (motion to reconsider 
tabled), to eliminate language that would deny to the 
States the right to tax nonresident corporations which 
maintain offices and do business within the States; and 

Rejected: By 31 yeas to 62 nays, McCarthy amendment 
to eliminate all language of the bill except that provid- 
ing for committee study of the problem of State taxation 
of interstate commerce; by 37 yeas to 56 nays, Sparkman 
amendment to limit duration of bill to taxable years 
which begin before July 1, 1962; Long amendment to 
confine bill to relatively small concerns and setting up 
a formula based on volume of business as test; and by 
36 yeas to 62 nays, Carroll motion to postpone further 
action on the bill until March 1, 1960. 


Pages 15091, 15097-15107, 15108-15136 
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Higher Export Subsidies No Panacea 
for Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED S1ATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a very penetrating and significant 
piece of writing on this country’s agri- 
cultural difficulties, particularly with re- 
gard to cotton, appeared in the Corpus 
Christi (Tex.) Caller of August 14, 1959. 
This editorial, entitled “Higher Export 
Subsidies No Panacea for Cotton,” dem- 
onstrates effectively that our farm pro- 
gram must be geared to face economic 
and political realities, international. as 
well as national. ; 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ’ 

HIGHER Export Svusstpirs No PANACEA FOR 
' CoTTON 


Another exercise in the treatment of the 
symptom rather than the disease that afflicts 
the economy of King Cotton began this 
month. It is.designed to recapture at least 
part of our sadly dwindling export market, 
but it appears to have no greater prospect 
of success than have other experiments in 
the field. 

On August 1 the Department of Agricul- 
ture began offering an export subsidy of ap- 
proximately $40 a bale for American cotton. 
The experience of the past in this connection 
has been a melancholy one. 

Approximately 2,800,000 bales of cotton 
were exported last year when a subsidy of 
approximately $32.50 a bale was offered. In 
the same previous period ending July 31, 
1958, 5,700,000 bales were sold abroad, and 
in the same period ending July 31, 1957, 
7,600,000 bales went to foreign buyers. 

The source of the difficulties being experi- 
enced by American cotton producers in find- 
ing a market—other than Government ware- 
houses—for their cotton is simple to define. 
It arises from the Government price-support 
program which consistently kept the price 
of American cotton above the world market 
price. This has brought a twofold reaction: 
(1) It has speeded the development and use 
of synthetic fibers, and (2) it has brought 
competition for markets, through increased 
acreage, from new and old producers of cot- 
ton in many parts of the world. 

The agricultural economy of south Texas 
is inevitably involved in this and any new 
approach to the problem of growing cotton 
surpluses. Obviously if the United States is 
to protect its domestic producers of oil, ma- 
chinery and minerals, to name but three, it 
cannot escape granting its cotton producers 
@ measure of protection. The vital question 
relates to the nature and extent of that 
protection. 


? 


Appendix 


Increasing restiveness on the part of Con- 
gressmen representing urban areas is a 
warning sign that few farm leaders have 
ignored. The danger increases that the 
whole farm price-support program will col- 
lapse of its own weight, bringing a grave 
crisis to agriculture throughout the Nation. 
A workable farm program addressed to eco- 
nomic and politicnl realities rather than to 
blind politics is urgently needed. Even the 
bare outlines of that program appear remote 
at this time. 





Basic Elements of Land Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp an open form letter pub- 
lished in the August 9, 1959, issue of the 
Des Moines (Iowa) Sunday Register 
written by the Right Reverend Monsig- 
nor L. G. Ligutti. 

Monsignor Ligutti, the executive di- 
rector of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference with headquarters in 
Des Moines, and the permanent obser- 
ver for the Vatican with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, is known and _ respected 
throughout the world. 

His letter follows: 

One of the most widespread topics for 
discussion in the American press has been 
the Cuban land reform law enacted by Castro 
and now, supposedly, becoming operative. 
The Cuban law is of greater interest to us 
because of our closeness to Cuba and be- 
cause of the financial implications involved 
in land ownership and sugar production. 
However, Cuba is‘ but one Latin American 
country where land reform is the big politi- 
cal and economic question of the day. 

Victor Gymenez, Minister of Agriculture 
in Venezuela, has just presented the draft 
for an agrarian reform law in behalf of the 
Betancourt Government. Senor Pedro Bel- 
tram, Peru’s new Prime Minister will be con- 
sidering the report of the commission just 


back from Italy where they studied the Ente . 


Maremma reclamation and colonization praj- 
ects. 

In Colombia, a committee of Catholic 
bishops is calling a meeting to study the land 
reform proposals in the light of Christian- 
ity and the national welfare. Mexico’s Ejido 
system is now old enough to-be studied for 
results and implications. Jose Figueres of 
Costa Rica is being looked upon as a leader 
in Central America’s agrarian legislation. 
Peron’s downfall was in great part due to his 
pressure on the big ranchers. Guatemala and 
Bolivia are still suffering from ill-planned 
reforms. 







































































CONTRAST AND PROBLEM IN BRAZIL 


Brazil’s vast resources present a contrast 
and a problem: terribly overcrowded in some 
parts where, for the sake of a few square 
meters of inheritance, fratricide is com- 
mitted; while, not too far away, millions of 
acres of productive land can be had for the 
asking. 

But, of course, this is only history repeat- 
ing itself. Have we not right here in the 
United States our own agrarian problems: 
surplus production, soil bank, parity pay- 
ments, meat grading, braceros, sharecrop- 
pers, vertical integration, etc. “Nothing 
new under the sun’’ runs an old adage. It’s 
as old as the hills. 


FOUR REQUISITES FOR SUCCESS 


Because of our closeness to South America 
and our interest in its general economic and 
social conditions, it would be well for us to 
consider the basic philosophy, economics, and 
social implications that must underlie and 
permeate real land reform schemes. 

Having studied the history of land reform 
and having visited personally almost every 
general type of land use practiced in the 
world, may I outline what I believe to be the 
four basic and essential elements for the 
success Of land reform any place and under 
any circumstances? 

1, Agrarian reform must be economically 
sound: Land distribution is but a step, not 
necessarily the first or even the most im- 
portant. Proper use of land, availability of 
capital, and marketing facilities are of the 
essence. What may be sound in one place 
might probably prove a failure elsewhere 
under different material and cultural con- 
ditions. 

2. Agrarian reform must be morally just: 
Two wrongs never make a right. However, a 
situation is not morally, just because it hap- 
pens to exist here and now. Neither is it 
right to eliminate one moral evil by creating 
another evil. No matter how good the in- 
tentions, stealing is wrong, even by Robin 
Hood who would comfort all in distress. 

No antiquated, unjust system of land ten- 
ure and use should be continued, but neither 
should a complete upset be attempted. Na- 
tional and international rights must be re- 
spected. To stall a needed reform is wrong 
and to rush itno it without moral considera- 
tions is equally wrong. A middle course is 
the safest and, tn the long run, the most 
effective. 

3. Agrarian reform must be socially demo- 
cratic: It eannot be based upon decrees and 
unkases from on high. Man must first be 
reconstructed from within. He must develop 
his God-given personality and become 
conscious of his social responsibilities. It’s 
a slow process, one filled with pitfalls and 
disappoinment, but it's the only sure and 
lasting way. 

4. Land reform must be for today and not 
for yesteryear: That implies the application 
of up-to-date physical as well as social 
sciences. It means the possession of imagi- 
nation and vision coupled with good horse- 
sense. 

If the four standards briefly outlined above 
are used as a measuring stick and guide for 
land reform, no matter where or by whom, 
society cannot go far wrong even though 
the process may be slow. 
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Americans Need To Crystallize “Image” 
of Our Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr.+WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a state- 
ment by me relating to interchanges be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 


Union. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

We recall that during the recent trip of 
Vice President Nrxon to Moscow Premier 
Khrushchev challenged the United States 
to a battle of ideas. 

Frankly, I think we should take them on. 
I am confident we will be the victors. 

However, I believe the American people 
today face a real challenge in the need to 
reevaluate, sharpen up, and crystallize their 
image of our way of life. 

Unfortunately, the benefits of our system 
are, all too often, taken for granted and 
thus are hazy in the minds of the American 
people. 

In a peaceful world, this kind of lacka- 
daisical attitude might get by. Today, how- 
ever, in a world in which communism is 
challenging our system on practically every 
front—military, scientific, economic, politi- 
cal, cultural, educational, and others—the 
time has come to sharpen up our thinking 
and prepare to defend ourselves in the 
battle of ideas; or better, to take the offensive 
in proving the superiority of our system for 
providing a better life for our people. 

INCREASED UNITED STATES-SOVIET TOURIST 

TRAVEL 

The Eisenhower-Khrushchevy exchange 
visits—subsequent to the Nixon trip to Rus- 
sia—may well be followed by increasing ex- 
changes on a people-to-people, as well as on 
the government-officials level. As a matter 
of fact, the flow of persons is stepping up. 

During 1958, for example, an estimated 
6,000 U.S. citizens traveled to the Soviet 
Union. By contrast, in the first half of 
1959, more than 8,000 Americans have already 
visited the US.S.R.—a rate of more than 
twice the previous year. 

At the same time, the flow of Soviet 
tourists to the United States is expected to 
increase. Although only 66 Soviet tourists 
came to the United States in 1958, it is antic- 
ipated that this peaceful invasion is likely 
to number several hundreds this year. 

The Communists—including Mr. Khru- 
shchev and his proteges—can be expected to 
be well-schooled on their own system as well 
as knowledgeable of our weak spots. 

Consequently, it will be increasingly im- 
portant that we sharpen up our image of the 
United States in the minds of our people. 
We must ask ourselves: “What does our way 
of life really mean to us? About which of 
its aspects should be best informed?” 

HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR WAY OF LIFE 

Among the highlights, I believe, should be 
included: 

A thorough knowledge of our govermental 
system. 

A picture of benefits which the average 
citizen and hie family enjoy; including liv- 

ing standards, wages, ownership of such items 
as homes, automobiles, television sets. 

Opportunity for each person, regardless of 
piace or station of birth to seek and obtain 

\ 
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in accordance with his capabilities, the goals 
he seeks in life—including a vacation of his 
own choice. 

A system of laws that not only aims at 
maintaining peace and order, but also recog- 
nizes and respects individual dignity, rights, 
and privileges—as opposed to the Com- 
munist system which subjugates all rights 
and personal interests of people to the dicta- 
torship of the State. 

Recognition of freedom of thought, includ- 
ing self-selected religious, philosophical, po- 
litical, or other ideas—so long as adherence 
to such does not jeopardize, or interfere with, 
similar privileges of other citizens. 

Economic security within our system, in- 
cluding such programs as retirement benefits, 
unemployment compensation, job opportu- 
nities, and others. " 

Respect for maintaining traditional family 
relationships—the foundation of our way of 
life—often either strained or destroyed under 
communism. 

Ability to defend our foreign policy; and 
also to explain such domestic policies as con- 
flict with the Communist ideas. 

Reaffirm the peaceful intentions of our 
leaders, unity of our people behind our lead- 
ership, and to correct the misconceptions of 
our way of life which have been presented to 
the Russian people. 

Above all, I believe it is important to stress 
that we are dedicated to attempting to live 
in peace and harmony with other nations; 
that we are willing to contribute ideas—yes, 
even a “helping hand’ materially—toward 
assisting lesser developed nations to resolv- 
ing economic, social, security, or other prob- 
lems: but that we do not seek to impose our 
way of life on any country, but rather, strive 
for a world in which peoples can, by self- 
determination, select their own systems of 
government. 

Fortunately, the Russian people—as I’m 
sure is true of all people—demonstrated, 
during Vice President Nrxon’s tour that— 
despite years of false propaganda by the 
Communist machine—they gratifyingly re- 
membered the “helping hand” given Russia— 
both in terms of military and nonmilitary 
aid, including food—prior to, and during, 
World War II. 

In countering the Communist ideological 
offensive, I believe, too, that we must learn 
more of the Soviet system. By so doing, 
we will be able to hold up to the light 
of logic and reason and Communist politi- 
cal, economic, social, and other ideas and 
reveal their weaknesses and inadequacies. 


TRAVELERS TO THE SOVIET UNION 


A United States traveler to the Soviet 
Union—as an ambassador of our country— 
bears’a particularly heavy responsibility. 

The reports of visitors within the Soviet 
Union as—well as the experiences of our US. 
guides at the exhibit in Moscow—confirm 
the fact that the Americans in the Soviet 
Union will be the target for a wide variety 
of questions by the Russian man-on-the- 
street, as well as the “planted” Soviet in- 
quisitor. 

To the degree possible, therefore, the U.S. 
traveler should be fortified with intimate 
knowledge and information of our way of 
life. In addition, he should know some- 
thing, if possible, of the Soviet system, so 
as to be able to present his ideas in terms 
the Soviet people can understand. 

In view of the importance of getting our 
story across—now that we are finally pene- 
trating the Iron Curtain—we might well ex- 
amine the possibility of providing US. trav- 
elers to the Soviet Union with either brief- 
ings, or at least access to utilizable informa- 
tion, prior to journeying to the Soviet Union. 

CONCLUSION 


With the opening of what may well be 
& new era of increasing interchanges between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, it 
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is especially important that we crystallize 
our image of the United States and be well 
prepared to meet the Communist challenge 
of a battle of ideas. 

I am confident that we have the system, 
reservoir of ideas and ideals, record of ac- 
complishments, and real prospects for an 
ever-better life that will come out on top 
in a freedom versus communism conflict. 





Hanson W. Baldwin Cites Injustices to 
Retired Officers of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many of us have been disturbed over the 
injustice to retired officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force in the military pay 
bill enacted in 1958. 

In an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post for August 8, 1959, the noted mili- 
tary editor of the New York Times, Han- 
son W. Baldwin, has written an article 
entitled “Our Fighting Men Have Gone 
Soft.” While I cannot evaluate the basic 
theme of Mr. Baldwin’s article, I think 
there should be called to’the attention of 
the Senate two or three paragraphs from 
his very challenging presentation which 
emphasizes the injustice done by Con- 
gress and the President to retired mili- 
tary officers. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these paragraphs from the ar- 
ticle in the Saturday Evening Post by 
Hanson W. Baldwin, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orRD, as follows: 

Even more important is the feeling in the 
Armed Forces of discrimination by Govern- 
ment at the expense of the services. Pay 
rates have been raised, and various benefits 
authorized; but nearly always grudgingly, 
never without major effort, and usually far 
less percentagewise than’ the raises the 
unions have succeeded in imposing in ci- 
vilian life, or the increases and privileges 
which Congress has voted itself. One of 
the worst blunders the administration and 
Congress have made was the passage of a 
clause in the 1958 service-pay act, which 
has been widely interpreted by many offi- 
cers as a breach of faith on the part of Gov- 
ernment. In the past, service retirement 
pay always has been keyed to active-duty 
pay on a fixed percentage basis; if the pay 
of active officers was increased, the pay of 
all retired officers and enlisted men was in- 
creased by the same percentage formula. 
But the 1958 pay act violated this principle— 
which had always been one of the induce- 
ments to a service career—and provided only 
& nominal cost-of-living increase to all re- 
tired personnel who took off their uniforms 
prior to its passage. But those who retired 
after it was passed received the full benefits, 
thus creating two groups of retired officers— 
one of them “second-class citizens” econom- 
ically. In some cases the monetary differ- 
ence amounted to $157 a month between 
retired officers of the same rank and same 
length of service. 
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West Berliners Placid in Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ed- 
ward J. Milne, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Providence Journal and Eve- 
ning Bulletin of Providence, R.I., has re- 
turned recently from a tour of the NATO 
countries. In reporting on his trip, Mr. 
Milne has captured a vivid impression 
of the hopes and fears, the potentials 
and the role of these our allies, He 
brings an objective eye to that which we 
have established as our first line of de- 
fense and depicts a very real picture of 
what this country is doing as a member 
of that organization. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include the first 
of a series of articles which appeared in 
the Providence Sunday Journal of June 
28, 1959, entitled “West Berliners Placid 
in Crisis”: 

WEsT BERLINERS PLACID IN CRISIS—MINISTER 
Says PrEorPLeE DovusTrep Moscow WovutLp 
Start SHOoTING; Sees DANGER OF WEST 
TIRING OF PROBLEM CITY 

(By Edward J. Milne) 

Beruin.—In the midst of crisis, Berlin 
seems a city of almost unbelievable calm. 

How can that be? 

Joachim Lipschitz, who lost an arm on the 
Russian front in World War II and is now 
West Berlin’s Senator (Minister) for the In- 
terior, has some ideas. 

“In the awful days of last November,” he 
says, “no Berliner believed a world war 
would be started over Berlin. Lots of Ber- 
liners polled on May 27 had absolutely for- 
gotten it was the day for which the end of 
the world had been forecast. They had 
forgotten because in their hearts they had 
never believed disaster would come.” 

On November 27, 1958, the.Soviets de- 
manded that the Western powers pull their 
troops out of Berlin at the end of 6 months. 

It is true, Senator Lipschitz acknowledges, 
that the balance of power, nuclear power, has 
shifted since West Berlin withstood its last 
great ordeal in 1948, when the United States 
and allied airlift broke the Berlin blockade. 
But talk of Berlin and nuclear power in the 
same breath does not impress him. 

QUOTES AMERICAN 

“I might quote an American officer,” he 
says, “who told me the Russians had so many 
nuclear weapons as to destroy the world 
three times over and the United States so 
many as to destroy it five times over. I was 
interested to know that the earth can be 
destroyed eight times over, although in my 
opinion once would be quite enough. Why 
on earth should we in Berlin fear this awful 
thing any more than the people in Washing- 
ton or London—or Moscow?” 

When the Soviet ultimatum came out of 
the blue last November, the United States, 
Britain, ard France repeated the Berlin guar- 
antees of 1952 and 1954 to treat any attack 
on Berlin as an attack upon themselves. 

“And now since Geneva,” Senator Lip« 
schitz says, “we know all the more that the 
West is adamant on not giving up its posi- 
tion in Berlin.” 

Another reason for the apparent serenity 
of the west sector of this great green city 
of gardens and parks and woodlands is psy- 
chological, Senator Lipschitz suggests. 
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COOK WITH WATER 


“This is not the first time we have been 
exposed to Soviet attacks,” he reminded 
visiting American reporters. “They attacked 
us before the blockade, during it, and after 
it. We are beginning to believe, as you say 
it, that the bark is worse than the bite. The 
Russians also cook with water.” 

A danger facing Berlin today, he believes, 
and this is not such a one as to create panic 
but only to demand a sensible response, is 
that the Federal Republic is compelled to 
say no to practically every suggestion the 
Soviets make. 

“The rest of the West could come to re- 
gard us as ‘cold warriors,’” he says, “and 
tend to get sick of this troublesome city.” 

Therein lies a reason that there does not 
seem to be in West Berlin an optimism 
matching its calm. 

Several West Berlin editors told the re- 
porters they did not expect Germany or Ber- 
lin to be reunited in their lifetime. 

It is true that many of the ingredients of 
optimism abound in West Berlin today. 
There is freedom of speech, press, assembly, 
and religion. The occupiers are not op- 
pressors. And all one has heard about the 
contrast between the West and East sectors 
of the sprawling metropolis—it is almost 20 
times the area of Providence—is as true, 
physically as politically and spiritually. 

RUINS LIE TO EAST 


On the west side of Brandenburg Gate, 
one of the border check points between what 
the Communists call the “democratic” and 
the “capitalistic” sectors, much of the 
physical evidence of war has been removed. 
Great. and splendid new buildings are rising. 
But pass through the gate into Unter den 
Linden and turn into the Wilhelmstrasse, the 
old center of government, and the war might 
have ended last night—acres and acres of 
huge broken hulks of the stately old build- 
ings, wild flowers growing on the site of 
Hitler’s chancellery, only Goering’s air min- 
istry ironically standing untouched while 
the shattered remains of the German and 
Prench cathedrals, for example, and the na- 
tional theater lie in fields of ruins. 

But all that is an oft-told story. What 
matters today is the outlook for the divided 
city. It is the fashion in the West to call 
West Berlin an island of freedom in a sea 
of totalitarianism, and like names. Yet the 
freedom leaves much wanting. 

In place, Senator Lipschitz says, of the 
West Germans’ maximum demands for a 
reunited Berlin as the capital of a united 
Germany, “we are putting forward minimum 
demands to get out of this mess which has 
been thrust upon us by the Soviet author- 
ities.” 


The first of these is that none of the 
means of access to the city from the west— 
four highways, three railroads, three air 
corridors, and two waterways—be denied. 

WORKERS CROSS LINE 

The second, looking to improvement 
rather than maintenance of the status quo, 
is an arrangement for better west and east 
sectors. Thirty thousand Berliners live in 
the east sector and work in the west; 17,000 


, three agencies move back and 
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tire in East Berlin, he would have tc tele- 
phone his garage in West Berlin by a long- 
distance cal& via Leipzig and Frankfurt. 


“cITy IN COUNTRY” 


West Berlin has some 7 square miles of 
parks, 30 square miles of forest or woodland, 
I2 square miles of lakes and other water sur- 
face. It has been called the “City.in the 
Country.” It might seem small hardship 
that the city’s 2,100,000 inhabitants are de- 
nied by the Soviets access to the beautiful 
areas beyond the city limits. 

But Senator Lipschitz, a Socialist, says 
that one of the most inhuman measures 
the Russians have taken has been the denial 
of kitchen gardens beyond the city limits to 
some 40,000 workers’ families. These modest 
vegetable plots used to be a prime source 
of sustenance to the workers’ families. 

“That is what the ‘state of workers,’ as 
they call themselves, has done to the work- 
ers on this side,” he says. 





Last Speech in the House of Representa- 
tives of Hon. John A. Burns, of Hawaii 





SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, as one of the members of the op- 
position who met in the inner sanctum so 
often, let me say I formed during that 
proceeding the very highest admiration 
for the distinguished Delegate from Ha- 
waii. Not only that, I can truthfully say 
that it was because of this admiration 
for you and the love you had for Hawaii 
that final passage of Hawaiian statehood 
was obtained. Many people from my 
area of the country supported statehood 
for Hawaii. I can say that it was the 
gentleman’s leadership, his sagacity, his 
ability to look ahead, more than any 
other factor that led to the overwhelming 
victory for statehood for Hawaii. 

Delegate Burns, I want you to know 
when you visited in my home last 
year you formed a great friendship there 
among the press and among the people of 
my district and the deep Southland that 
will go with you and your great State as 
long as you live. I feel sure that those 
people, those friends whom you met, are 
with you here tonight, and in speaking 
for them, I wish you well in any under- 
taking you might pursue, and hope you 
will some day represent the great State 
of Hawaii in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Let me say further that Mrs. Dorn 
joins me in ne meg for you and Mrs. 
Burns the very best. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. I thank the 


are not fair and just. I do not know 
of any part of the United States that was 
actually opposed to the admission of 
Hawaii into statehood. Maybe some of 
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them did not understand the facts as well 
as others did, but no one was ©) 
There was no ill will from qgnybody in 
the United States toward the people of 
Hawaii. As for southern support for 
statehood, I point out that the Honorable 
James T. Morgan, of Alabama, did every- 
thing possible to make a Hawaii a State 
instead of a Territory in 1900. The Hon- 
orable Henry Larcade, of Louisiana, was 
the chairman of the committee making 
the first favorable report on statehood. 
The gracious hospitality of the people 
of your district, Mrs. Dorn, and yourself, 
and the genuineness of your friendship 
will always be remembered by my as- 
sistant, Dan Aoki, and myself. 


West Berlin Sustained by Hope of 
Becoming Capital of Reich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include the second in a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Edward J. Milne, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Providence 
Journal and Evening Bulletin of Provi- 
dence, R.I., concerning his recent tour 
of the NATO countries. This article 
appeared in the Providence Evening Bul- 
letin, of July 1, 1959, and is entitled “West 
Berlin Sustained by Hope of Becoming 
Capital of Reich”: 

WEsT BERLIN SUSTAINED BY HoPE OF BECOMING 
CAPITAL OF REICH 


(By Edward J. Milne) 


BERLIN.—All that keeps West Berlin going, 
Western observers here believe, is the distant 
prospect of becoming once again the capital 
of a reunified Germany. 

This frail hope is sustained not only by 
the security guarantees of the Western 
Powers but by the political and economic 
policies of West Germany. 

Although it is isolated in East Germany 
and not a geographical part of the Federal 
Republic, it has been declared a state of the 
Republic, and its capital. The last West 
German presidential election was held here 
in 1954 and now, despite growls out of East 
Berlin and Moscow, Parliament has convoked 
the electoral college to elect the next Presi- 
dent here Wednesday as a major gesture of 
loyalty to the city. 

Economically, the city is propped up at 
every point by the actions and policies of 
the Federal Republic. While West Berlin is 
West Germany's biggest industrial city, it 
constitutes only about 3% percent of West 
Germany’s industrial capacity. At the end 
of World War II its manufacturing capacity 
had shrunk to 15 percent of prewar levels, 
recovery did not get fairly underway until 
1950, and the city remains a drain on the 
economy of West Germany. 

West Berlin’s trade is chiefly with West 
Germany, from which it imports about 5 bil- 
lion marks ($1.19 billion) worth of goods 
annually and to which it exports only about 
4 million marks ($952 million) worth. A 
billion-mark deficit in the city government 
is made up by direct grants by the Federal 
Government, and that has the effect of fi- 
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mancing the city’s deficit in the balance of 
payments. 

(Maybe the Federal Republic ought to do 
more. On the lawn outside the tax office 
in one of the boroughs here is a statue of 
two pelicans—‘“greedy birds,” Berliners ex- 
plain. And their nickname for a heroic 
statue of a nude athlete is “The Last Tax- 
payer.” “You see,” they say, “he has lost 
everything.”’) 

American occupation atithorities feared 
in November last year that the Soviet ulti- 
matum would have a dampening effect on 
West Berlin’s economy. But the Federal 
Republic stepped in in December with tax 
concessions to-stimulate commercial con- 
struction and industrial plant and equip- 
ment outlays, and West German business- 
men put on a special campaign to increase 
purchases from West Berlin factories. 

As a result, unemployment has continued 
to drop—it is now between 6 and 7 percent 
of the labor force—and new orders age up 
between 10 and 16 percent over a year ago. 
American economists are a little ~nervous, 
however, because savings deposits, up 
steadily from 1950 through the fall of 1958, 
leveled off in November and have drifted 
down since then. The drop is not signifi- 
cant statistically, they say, but the fact 
that the upward trend has stopped may 
be. 

The East Germans have been threatening 
a new blockade of West Berlin to show their 
displeasure over a new presidential election 
here. Almost everything the city eats, 
wears, and otherwise uses must be brought 
in—about one-third of it by 10,000 trucks a 
month, one-third by about 400 freight trains, 
one-third by about 600 barges. 

The estimate here is that the city could 
survive a new blockade 6 months to a year 
without an airlift, but the emphasis is on 
“survive.” Industrial and export activity, 
which hardly existed in 1948, could be 
ruined. 

Since American high policy is to assert 
the West’s right of land access to West 
Berlin, U.S. officials here talk only guardedly 
and reluctantly about the possibility of sus- 
taining the city’s economy through a new 
airlift. 

“Can you keep the economy going through 
an airlift?’ one was asked recently. 

“If you had a big enough airlift,” he 
replied. 

But the fact is that a big enough airlift 
is probably impossible. In 1948, when it was 
only a question of keeping the city from 
being starved out, the U.S. Air Force con- 
trolled Templehof Airdrome, Hitler’s master- 
piece in the center of the city, handled 
about two-thirds of the traffic. Its facil- 
ities were saturated by the job, and so were 
those of the airports in the French and 
British sectors. Airport capacity has not 
been increased since, and so the turnaround 
and reloading problem implicit in trying to 
keep an export-by-air trade alive seems in- 
soluble. 

Meantime, Berliners graze sheep and mow 
hay on the grasslands between Templehof’s 
landing strips and hope the problem won't 
come up. 

Meantime, too, a flame burns in Bismarck 
Square in commemoration of the East Ger- 
man uprising of June 17, 1953, and the vic- 
tims of the Russian tanks that crushed it. 
It is to burn until the day of German unity 
arrives. 

“We hope the gas lasts,” West Berliners 
say wryly. 

Diplomats are divided on whether con- 
cessions offered to the Soviets by the West 
at Geneva represented a retreat from the 
steadfast position on Berlin assumed last 
November or a shrewd maneuver to prove 
to the world that the allies are fairminded 
and conciliatory. 
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West Berliners are happy that no reduc- 
tion of the, Western Powers’ 11,000-man 
garrison force was proposed. Any consider- 
able reduction might be disastrous to civilian 
morale, they feel, on the ground that it 
would be considered the first step on the 
West’s way out of Berlin. 

If the allies’ offer to limit the garrison 
to its present size is renewed when the for- 
eign ministers reconvene, West Berliners 
feel the allies should be careful to avoid a 
rigid ceiling that would let the Russians 
demand, say, that two lieutenants go home 
for every two that come in. That would 
give the Russians a veto over the allies’ clear 
rights of occupation, West Berliners feel, 
and set a precedent for Soviet control of the 
free city in other respects. 

One of the allies’ proposals at Geneva was 
for a limitation on propaganda and subver- 
sion. Here again the West Berliners sound 
a warning signal. The West’s most powerful 
voice in eastern Europe today is a 300,000- 
watt radio station, six times more powerful 
than any in the United States, which the 
U.S. Information Service operates out of 
West Berlin. Known as Radio in American 
Sector (RIAS), it is largely operated “by 
Germans for Germans.” For West Berliners 
it is a local radio station. For East Ger- 
mans it is a strong link with the free world. 

The Russians and the East German Com- 
munists keep up incessant attacks upon it, 
coupling it with agents provocateurs and 
bridge blowers. American officials of RIAS 
contend that nothing proposed at Geneva 
would mute this voice. But West Berlin 
Officials say that RIAS would be the first 
on the Russians’ list of what must go if any 
limitation on propaganda were not drawn 
specifically to protect it. 

West Berliners believe careful conditions 
would have to be set on the proposal to 
transfer control of access to West Berlin 
from the Russians to the East German Peo- 
ple’s Police. They don’t care whether Rus- 
sians or East Germans man the check points 
as long as it is clearly stipulated that re- 
sponsibility for access without let or hin- 
drance remains with the Russians. 


Motorists’/Prayer 


‘ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 * 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a thoughtful and valuable sugges- 
tion for promoting highway-safety prac- 
tices comes to us from England by way 
of the Tyler (Tex.) Morning Telegraph. 
On August 15, 1959, that newspaper 
printed an editorial entitled “Motorists’ 
Prayer,” regarding a suggestion by the 
Reverend Vyvyan Watts-Jones, of Staf- 
fordshire, England, for a motorist’s 
prayer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MorToRISTS’ PRAYER 

Much has been said and written on the 
subject of “practical religion,” meaning put- 
ting faith into practice in everyday life as 
well as within the sanctuary and on other 
ceremonial occasions. 
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Such a consideration probably caused an 
English minister to suggest that prayer 
might be the answer to the problem of keep- 
ing safety on the highways these days. 

The Reverend Vyvyan Watts-Jones, of Staf- 
fordshire, wants every driver, before he starts. 
his car engine, to spend 10 seconds in prayer. 

He has devised the following prayer, which 
he asks motorists to copy and paste on the 
dashboard: 

“Help me, O God, as I drive, to love my 
neighbor as myself, that I may do nothing 
to hurt or endanger any of your children. 
Give to my eyes clear vision, and skill to my 
hands and feet. Make me tranquil in mind 
and relaxed in body. Deliver me from the 
spirit of rivalry, and from all resentment at 
the actions of others, and bring me to my 
journey’s end.” 





McGraw-Edison Sets Example of Civic 
Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


t 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one 
matter about which I think we all agree 
is the importance of Americans keeping 
themselves well informed about vital 
issues and taking an active part in their 
Government. This is not a new prob- 
lem, but something new has happened 
in recent months in the way of a reme- 
dial approach to this situation which 
deserves laudatory comment. 

Businessmen, who once placed a 
“hands off’’ label on politics, because of 
its controversial aspects are now actively 
encouraging participation in civic af- 
fairs. A leader in this field is the Mc- 
Graw-Edison Co., of New York, spear- 
headed by the fornfer New Jersey Gov- 
ernor, Charles Edison, chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. President, the example set by this 
company was the topic of a recent edi- 
torial which was published in the Man- 
chester (N.H.) Union Leader. I ask 
unanimous consent that this fine edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp and I commend ‘it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

McGraw-EpIson SHOWS THE Way 

A sterling example of-civic responsibility 
has been set for all American businessmen 
by the McGraw-Edison Co., of New York. 
This newspaper frankly believes the com- 
pany, through action of its board of directors, 
led by former New Jersey Gov. Charles Edi- 


son, has provided the answer to that peren- - 


nial question one hears from the lips of 
countless American businessmen—“But what 
can I do to effectively combat communism?” 

One answer, we feel, is to follow the fine 
example set by McGraw-Edson: Appoint a 
committee on public affairs and authorize 
that committee to take effective action to 
inform executives and employees of the com- 
pany on current events and movements 
which may be either helpful or detrimental 
to that society which permits these same 
business organizations to survive and prosper. 


Here is how McGraw-Edison accomplished 
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that task. On August 21, 1958, the board of 
directors adopted this resolution: 

“Resolved, That the president be author- 
ized to appoint a committee of not less than 
three or more than five members to be known 
as the Committee for Public Affairs; that the 
function of this committee shall be (a) to 
keep the company informed as to govern- 
mental or pressure group actions inimical to 
the preservation of our form of government 
as set forth in the Constitution (b) or to the 
preservation of the concept of private prop- 
erty, and free competitive enterprise or (c) 
that are hostile to the best interests of the 
company and its stockholders. Further, that 
the committee may cooperate with, or take 
an active part in, activities designed to safe- 
guard the matters referred to, with due re- 
gard to legal restriction on company activi- 
ties in this field.” 

The committee has operated with great 
effectiveness, publishing a monthly confiden- 
tial newsletter describing movements detri- 
mental to company interests; a monthly 
bulletin devoted exclusively to State and 
Federal legislative matters; and sending sam- 
ple copies of Human Events, National Re- 
view, American Opinion, the Freeman, and 
other such periodicals to interested parties. 
The committee also advises its constituents 
of books it feels are especially pertinent; 
recommends activities to be carried out with- 
in the community by its constituency, and in 
general serves as an information center for 
company employees. 

This newspaper has examined copies of 
the McGraw-Edison newsletter and bulletin 
and we frankly believe they are the finest 
of their type we have seen. We feel certain 
that local firms desiring to put this program 
into effect in our community®will find the 
McGraw-Edison Co. eager to lend a helping 
hand. 





Duluth Befriends British Seaman—Even 
in Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
every once in a while something happens 
which makes one realize how much 
genuine goodness there is in this world. 
All too often these acts of mercy, kind- 
ness, aNd compassion go unnoticed. 
Fortunately, the editors of the Minne- 
apolis Sunday Tribune did notice an act 
of friendship and kindness which took 
place in Duluth, Minn. 

I am sure that Duluth is all the better 
because of the good deeds of some of its 
citizens. There is nothing which makes 
a day brighter or a life more meaningful 
than an act of kindness. Indeed by 
helping others we help ourselves. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled ‘(Duluth Befriends Brit- 
ish Seaman—Even in Death” be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, 
Aug. 16, 1959] 
Dvu.vutTHs BEerrienps British SEAMAN—EVEN IN 
DEATH 

DuLuTH.—“We are only a small dot on a 

very large-scale miap,” read the letter from 
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Middleton-on-the-Wolds, Driffield, York- 
shire, England. “To us, Duluth, then, was 
another dot on a big map of the world. Now 
we regard it as part of us—with our son, 
Peter, there among so many friends.” 

Peter Dixon, 21, was a Britisher, the second 
son in a family of five who grew up among 
the rolling hills of Yorkshire, He was de- 
termined to go to sea. At home, his mother 
kept marking the map where his freighter, 
the Deerpool, was due. The last marking on 
the map will forever be Duluth. 

In the warmth of a mid-June day, the 
young sailor went for a swim in the Duluth- 
Superior Harbor. He dived in, and never 
came up. His three companions swam deep, 
trying to find him. Harbor authorities were 
called. 

For days, the area was dragged. The mas- 
ter of the Deerpool delayed his sailing date. 
Finally, the freighter could wait no longer. 
Next day, Peter Dixon’s body was recovered 
from Superior Harbor. 

That much was a news item, brief, and 
saddening. But the understanding Nearts 
of Duluth people who never knew Peter 
Dixon wrote another chapter. 

The shipping line’s agent in Duluth called 
the New York office of the company. Soon, 
from London, came a phone call to Mrs. 
Dorothy Dixon, the young sailor’s mother. 

In an hour, Middleton heard that Peter 
had drowned in some far-away place called 
Duluth. Only 300 people live in that York- 
shire village. Everyone knew the boy and 
his family. 

The shipping line had offered to fly Peter's 
body to New York, where the Deerpool could 
then take it home. The Dixons talked into 
the night about that. Why not give the lad 
peace? 

“Could you please find an Anglican church 
and have services for our boy there?’ Mrs. 
Dixon asked. “It seems right to us.” 

The Reverend John Hildebrand, rector of 
St. Paul's Episcopal church in Duluth, was 
called. Would he conduct the services at 
Crawford chapel for this boy? There were 
no relatives, no friends of the sailor. 

“Perhaps some of you would care to attend 
the services tomorrow,” Rector Hildebrand 
told his congregation the next Sunday. “We 
hope you will.” 

Over that weekend, Jim Crawford, at the 
mortuary, received several phone calls from 
Great Lakes seamen. 

“Are they going to take care of this fellow 
right?” asked one. “We'll get together and 
do what we can. We didn’t know kim, but 
we figure what it would be like if this hap- 
pened to us in some foreign port. A guy 
would need friends.” 

Next afternoon, Peter Dixon had more 
than 100 friends. 

“If I died right now, I wouldn’t have such 
people,” Jim told me. “There were men 
and women from every section here. Some 
of the old families were represented. Three 
British girls who became GI brides were here. 
Parents of boys who were killed in Britain, 
or in flying from British bases in World War 
II came by.” 

The front of the chapel was banked with 
flowers from strangers. The mourners heard 
the words of Mr. Hildebrand. Then the 
procession of cars moved to Forest Hill Cem- 
etery. Jim Crawford’s staffmen were pall- 
bearers. 

“Some 75 people came out to the grave- 
side,” Crawford remembers. “It was a mov- 
ing thing. We see many funerals, but this 
was unique. You'd think all those people 
had known young Dixon.” 

With the group was a woman who phoned 
her florist later that day. 

“I want to be sure there will be flowers to 
mark that boy’s grave,” she said. “Will 
you see to it, please? The friendship I’ve 
seen today is something that ought to stay 
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green. Keev a plant, or flowers, on that 
grave from now on.” 

The next day, in that tiny Yorkshire vil- 
lage, memorial services were held for Peter 
Dixon. 

“Everybody knows everybody and our little 
church was packed,” Peter Dixon’s mother 
wrote. 

Winging across the Atlantic, at that mo- 
ment, were letters from the strangers who 
had attended the young sailor’s funeral and 
burial. A packet of pictures, taken by Jean 
Basgen, Duluth photographer, showed the 
Dixon family what had happened. Here were 
the faces of unknown friends, come to give 
friendship to the boy they never knew. 

Every one of those letters is bringing an 
answer from Mrs. Dixon, To Mr. Hildebrand 
she wrote: 

“My husband and I wish to thank you for 
writing so quickly and sympathetically. All 
we ever expected was official information 
of Peter’s burial. Instead we have been 
overwhelmed with kind letters from you and 
American and English residents of Duluth. 
They have helped lighten our load. 

“Peter was our second son. We have been 
very proud of our fine healthy family. 

“We always knew before where Peter would 
travel. I followed his movements from 
maps.” 

That distant dot on the very large map, the 
city at te head of the seaway, is far, far 
more than that to everyone in Middleton- 
on-the-Wolds. 

It is a wonderful place where understand- 
ing people befriend a stranger—even in 
death. 


Hon. John A. Burns, of Hawaii 


SPEECH 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I just want to 
add to the words already spoken in trib- 
ute to the statesmanship of the gentle- 
man who has so ably represented Ha- 
waii during his period of service here. 
I think the tribute which has been paid 
already is one that could be echoed many 
times over on this floor, without dis- 
agreement by anyone. 

I would like to add one word of per- 
sonal appreciation of JoHN Burns, not 
so much as a statesman or legislator, 
but as a man. In service with him on 
the committee and in friendly visits out- 
side the committee room I have been 
deeply and profoundly impressed by the 
qualities of the man, by his breadth of 
vision, by his simple and kindly humility, 
and humanity, by his gentleness and 
sweetness of character and by the very 
manly way in’ which he has accepted a 
tough setback in a truly impressive ca- 
reer and has with very good grace, I 
think, confronted the situation. Joun 
Borns continues to speak with genuine 
friendship of the people of Hawaii, as 
well as of the colleagues he served with 
here in the House. ; 

I know that what has happened is 
merely an interruption, and we hope of 
very brief duration, in a distinguished 
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public career. I hope and trust that the 
gentleman will once again return to 
Washington to serve his Nation ably in 
the future as he has in the past. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. I thank the 
gentleman. 


“Howdy, Hawaii” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
at 4 p.m. today, Hawaii will join this 
indissolvable Union of indestructable 
States. Speaking for the Lone Star 
State, I would like to extend a warm wel- 
come. 

This new State has a long tradition of 
Democratic self-government and will be 
a valuable member of the United States, 
leading our growth in new areas and di- 
rections. I was privileged to be & co- 
sponsor of the bill which admitted it to 
the Union. 

In the language of the islands, “Aloha, 
Hawaii,” or, in the language of my State 
of Texas, “Howdy, Hawaii.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to h printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article from the New York 
Times for Wednesday, August 19, 1959, 
entitled “Hawaii Will Join the Union 
Friday,” and an article by Elsie Carper 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald for Wednesday, August 19, 1959, 
entitled “Ceremony at White House at 4 
p.m.—Hawaii Becomes 50th State Friday 
When President Signs Proclamation.” 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, August 19, 1959] 
Hawatr Wi1Lt Jorn THe UNION FRIDAY—PREsI- 

DENT To PROCLAIM ENTRY or 50TH STATE 

AND SHOw DESIGN oF NEW FLAG 

WasHINGTON, August 18.—Hawaii will be- 
the Union’s 50th State at 4 p.m., Friday. 

At that time President Eisenhower will 
sign the official proclamation. His press 
secretary, James C. Hagerty, announced to- 
day that the President would fiy back from 
his farm in Gettysburg for the ceremony. 

Mr. Hagerty said that the President would 
also disclose on Friday afternoon the design 
of the new 50-star flag of the United States. 
It will not be flown officially, however, until 
next July 4. 

The proclamation will clear the way for 
the new State’s two Senators and’ one Rep- 
resentative to take their seats in Congress. 
But formalities may delay that step a few 
days. , 

Under the rules, no Member can be seate 
unless he shows a certificate of election. 
The new State government of Hawaii can- 
not issue the certificate until it comes into 
existence formally on Friday. 

A cable from the Hawaii government to 
Congress t serve as a temporary sub- 
stitute for the certificates, allowing the three 
new Members to be sworn in Friday. But no 
one at the Capitol today was sure they 
would be here by then. 

INVITED TO WHITE HOUSE 

The Senators elected in Hawaii last month 

were Hiram L. Fonc, Republican, and OrEN 
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L. Lone, Democrat. Dante. K. INOUYE, & 
Democrat was elected to the House. 

Mr. Hagerty said today that all three 
would be invited to the White House on 
Friday. 

Hawaii will have its own ceremony at the 
same hour—10 a.m. Hawaiian time. Pre- 
siding there will be William F. Quinn, the 
Republican who won an upset victory for 
Governor. 

The three Hawaiian Members of Congress 
will take office just in time to take part in 
what seems likely to be a sharp battle over 
civil rights near the end of the session. In 
both the Senate and the House civil rights 
advocates are pressing for action before ad- 
journment. 

The new Senators from Hawali, with its 
mixture of oriental and western racial 
strains, will unquestionably add a little 
weight for civil rights legislation and against 
any southern delaying tactics. This has 
been one factor in the general southern 
opposition to Hawaiian statehood in past 
years. 

The lineup in the Senate after the new 
Members are seated will be 65 Democrats 
and 35 Republicans. In the House, it will 
be 283 Democrats, 158 Republi and 1 va- 
cancy. 

Permanent law fixes the number of seats 
in the House at 435, but the acts admitting 
Alaska and Hawaii gave them one Represen- 
tative each beyond that total. 

After the next census, unless the law is 
changed in the meantime, the number of 
House seats will drop to 435 again and others 
will have to lose seats to make way for Ha- 
wali and Alaska. Hawaii’s population will 
probably entitle it to two seats. 

Alaska was admitted by Presidential proc- 
lamation last January 3. 


ae 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, Aug. 19, 1959] 


CEREMONY AT WHITE House aT 4 PM.—Hawatr 
BEecoMES 50TH STATE Frmpay WHEN PRESI- 
DENT SIGNS PROCLAMATION 


(By Elsie Carper) 


President Eisenhower formally will pro- 
claim Hawaii the Nation’s 50th State in 
ceremonies at the White House on Friday. 

Press Secretary James C. Hagerty said yes- 
terday the President will return to Washing- 
ton from his farm at Gettysburg to sign the 
proclamation at 4 p.m. 

At the same time he will issue an order 
designating a new 50-star flag. 

Hagerty said the ceremony will be similar 
to the one held January 3 when the Presi- 
dent signed the proclamation admitting 
Alaska. He helped unfurl a flag with 49 
stars at the conclusion of that ceremony. 

The new 50-star flag will not become offi- 
cial until next July 4, the 184th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

Officials invited to witness the historic 
ceremony will include the two Senators and 
one Representative elected by Hawaii to rep- 
resent the islands in Congress. 

Hawaii sent Hiram L. FonG, a Republican, 
and Oren L. Lonc, a Democrat, to the Sen- 
ate, and Dan K. INovyE, a Democrat, to the 
House. 


They will be able to take their seats after 
the Governor of the new State is sworn in 
and certifies their election. 


The Eisenhower-appointed Governor, Wil- 
liam F. Quinn, a Republican, was elected to 
retain that office. He will remain in Hawaii 
and preside at a celebration to be held at 
10 a.m. Friday, Hawaiian time, to coincide 
with the ceremonies at the White House. 


Signing of the proclamation on Friday will 
permit the State legislature to convene in 
special session a week from Monday, 10 days 
after Hawali officially enters the Union. 

A commemorative 7-cent airmail stamp 
also is to be issued on Friday, the Post Office 
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announced. The stamp, printed in red ink, 


shows a Hawaiian warrior extending a lei 
of welcome to the star of statehood. 





Tribute to Michael Shimkin, Government 
Cancer Fighter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr: President, it is 
always gratifying when a leading news- 
paper takes notice of the outstanding 
work of one of our Government’s civil 
servants. 

In a recent issue of the New York Post 
an article by Barbara Yuncker about 
Dr. Michael Shimkin tells the story of 
this remarkable man. 

It was my privilege to travel with 
Dr. Shimkin this past year during our 
visit to the Scandinavian countries and 
the Soviet Union. Dr. Shimkin is a 


highly respected scientist and doctor.’ 


His work in the field of cancer research 
has earned for him a fine reputation. 
I know Dr. Shimkin not only as an out- 
standing scientist, but also as a good 
friend and neighbor. I was delighted to 
see the article in the New York Post. 
It tells of Dr. Shimkin’s background and 
of his tremendous contribution to the 
field of medical research, particularly in 
the field of cancer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MICHAEL SHIMKIN, GOVERNMENT CANCER 

FIGHTER 


(By Barbara Yuncker) 


“The thing we Americans have got to learn 
is that the Russians aren't 9 feet tall. But 
they’re not 3 feet tall, either. They're just 
our size.” 

That’s Michael Boris Shimkin, M.D., can- 
cer specialist, expert on Russia, enthusiast 
for international medicine, talking about 
sputnik and about Soviet medicine. 

The tart and voluble Dr. Shimkin epito- 
mizes a species of bureaucrat new to our age 
of science, the specialist little known to the 
public whose expertese lies behind the official 
pronouncements. 

Shimkin was adviser-interpreter to HuBEerT 
HuMPHREY a few months ago when the Sen- 
ator proposed an International Health Year 
to Nikita Khrushchev. * 

When the Senate Government Operations 
Subcommittee called recently for a-world- 
wide campaign against cancer, it was the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute’s Biometrics Branch, 
of which Shimkin is chief, that supplied the 
data. (Biometrics applies the tools of sta- 
tistics to the problems of biological sciences.) 

If the currently stymied bill for interna- 
tional medical research, within the National 
Institutes of Health, gets pried loose and 
passes the House (it has Senate approval un- 
der the shepherding of Alabama’s LisTrer 
Hr), the zeal of public servants like Shim- 
kin will rate a large vote of thanks. 
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What kind of man is this scientific civil 
servant? For one thing, he gives the lie- 
direct to the cliches about Government time- 
servers and patterned thinkers. His opinions 
fairly crackle, with no apparent awareness of 
sacred cows. 

On catching up with the Russians, for ex- 
ample: “The trouble is our Government 
wants instant science. And science to them 
is hardware, military hardware. They think 
by pouring out money they'll get results, 
like pouring hot water on instant coffee. 
They’re just not oriented to human values 
yet.” 

On an International Health Year: “It’s a 
great idea, a wonderful thing. But don’t be 
under any illusions. Some nations will op- 
pose it because it is against their leader's 
self-interest to have a healthy educated peo- 
ple. Not everybody buys our happy doc- 
trine.” 

On the level of Soviet science: ‘‘They’re 
ahead on rockets, generally a bit behind in 
medicine, perhaps a dozen years. We've 
made such tremendous strides in financing 
research.” He stresses the word “financing.” 

On our posture before the world: “We've 
let the Russians steal our revolution. If we 
finally lose, that may be why.” 

On smoking and lung cancer: “They keep 
saying it hasn’t been proved and talking 
about all those smoking mice which didn’t 
get lung cancer. Well, maybe mice just 
don’t know how to smoke too well; maybe 
it’s the puff that does it. If the mice had 
got cancer the tobacco industry would have 
said it only proved mice shouldn’t smoke, 

“They threw a lipstick off the market be- 
cause it produced lesions on the backs of 
mice. Mice don’t use lipstick but most of 
us accept the fact that if it_irritates mouse 


skin, it’s an irritant. You can go around 


the circle both ways.” 

Shimkin completes this comment with 
a cross between a chuckle and a snort. He 
smoked heavily for 25 years, gave it up 5 
years ago when the statistical reports started 
coming in. . 

Shimkin, a round-faced jovial man of 46, 
was born in Tomsk, Siberia, and became an 
adopted California at 11, having spent the 
intervening years mainly in Java. He has 
kept his Russian but his once-fluent Dutch 
got lost in the middle of his efforts to learn 
English and German. His English is excel- 
lent and totally unaccented. 

Despite his exotic background and the in- 
ternational ramifications of his professional 
life, he describes his Chevy Chase, Md., 
homelife with his schoolteacher wife, Mary, 
in slick magazine terms. 

His hobbies, he says, are “chauffeuring the 
kids around and mowing the grass. A subur- 
ban husband is a yardman with sex 
privileges.” 

The “kids” are 19-year-old Peter, a pre- 
med student at Brown; Ann, going on 16 
and a high school senior, and Philip, 7, a 
pencil-and-crayon artist whose interest in 
illustrating has just shifted from cats to the 
Civil War. His creations decorate his father’s 
office walls in Silver Spring, Md. 

Amid Shimkin’s concern with particular 
bits of research (he has nearly 150, published 
scientific papers in his bibliography), the 
NCI official pursues two giant goals: the war 
on cancer and the fight for international 
understanding. 

“I like what I am doing,” he says. “Any- 
body who has any part in fighting cancer has 
@ job as great as landing on the moon. 

“But important as cancer may be and as 
important as Ianding on the moon may be, 
the most important thing is how human 
beings along with human beings. Man- 
kind live with cancer—though we hope 
some day he won't have to—»ut he can no 


longer live with international war.” 
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NATO’s Specialists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include the third in a series of articles 
by Mr. Edward J. Milne, Washington 
correspondent for the Providence Jour--: 
nal and Evening Bulletin of Providence, 
R.I., concerning his recent tour of the 
NATO countries. This article appeared 
in the Providence Journal of July 8, 
1959, and is entitled “NATO’s Spe- 
cialists”: 

NATO's SPECIALISTS 
(By Edward J. Milne) 


Verona.—Both north and south of the 
Alps, the U.S. Army in Europe has highly 
specialized forces ready for action if NATO 
finds itself in the war-by-miscalculation that 
is the only kind of war our commanders 
seem to expect. 

GUERILLA WARFARE 


Not far from Munich, for example, is the 
otherwise unidentified headquarters of a 
tough bunch of paratroopers newly trained 
in guerilla warfare with the mission of aiding 
and abetting revolt in the satellites. The 
guerillas are part of the U.S. 7th Army, 
the Nation’s major contribution to NATO 
land forces. Headquartered at Heidelberg, 
the 7th claims to keep 50 percent of its 
men combat-ready in 30 minutes, 35 per- 
cent ready in 2 hours, and only 15 percent 
on leave or on pass. 

Again, this ancient northern Italian city 
is the headquarters of the U.S. Army in Eu- 
rope’s Southern European Task Force. A 
short helicopter hop away across the hilly 
vineyards that lie between the Alps and the 
Po, the Army’s first oversea missile command, 
the task force’s fighting arm, is in readi- 
ness at Vicenza to give atomic fire support 
to the Italian Army. It has formed the 
U.S. Army’s first “sky cavalary” and has just 
completed, in June, the training of two 
Italian battalions in the use of Honest John 
rockets that also can carry atomic warheads. 


ITALIAN MISSILEMEN 


Col. Melville B. Coburn, boss of the missile 
command, tells the story of the creation of 
the Italian units. It goes back, he says, to 
1954, when US. military advisory groups 
throughout the NATO area and the Pentagon 
in Washington were studying the possibili- 
ties of the forces of other nations taking 
over some of the Americans’ commitments. 

Political questions had to be answered 
first. Would the U.S. State Department 
agree? Would the Italian Government 
agree? It was not until the summer of 1958 
that all agreements had been reached, for 
the Italians had to wrestle with tooth-and- 
nail opposition from the Communists to a 
United States-Italian collaboration in the 
atomic weapons field. 

Once the agreements were reached, Colonel 
Coburn says, “the Italians did a magnificent 
job.” They “practically drained their artil- 
lery of men who could get security clearance 
and do the mathematics. They finally. as- 
sembled a training cadre, some of whose men 
had learned their English in prison camp iu 
the last war.” 

The training began in January of this year, 
was completed in June, and the Italian units 
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are now “operational in the Italian Army,” 
with “probable” commitment to NATO if 
war comes. 

MATTER OF MOTIVES 

With the formation of the Italian bat- 
talions, the Ist U.S. Army Missile Command 
lost its own two Honest John battalions. 
The United States controls the atomic war- 
heads, the Italians now having only the con- 
_ ventional ones. ‘ 

Maj. Gen. John P. Daley, commander of 
the task force, is a little impatient with ques- 
tions about the Italians’ fighting qualities. 
He has studied Italian military history, he 
says, and he points out that before the 
Italians broke at Caporetto in World War I 
they “fought 12 great battles and lost a mil- 
lion men.” That they later reformed on the 
Piave was “almost a miracie,” he says, and 
goes on: 

“I’ve served with French, Dutch, Korean, 
British, and others. I’m convinced that men 
will fight as long as they have something to 
fight for. In World War II, the Italians 
weren't fighting for anything. I don’t think 
their hearts were in it. Now they have got 
something to fight for. And every time they 
turn out another Fiat they’ve got something 
to fight for.” 

The Honest John rocket, with a range of 
15 miles, is a modern fire support weapon 
described as “amazingly accurate within a 
few hundred yards.” Retained by the Ist 
U.S. Army Missile Command are two bat- 
talions of Corporal guided missiles. Colonel 
Coburn says it would be a waste of time to 
train the Italians in the use of those more 
sophisticated 75-mile-range weapons. 

In the first place, it has taxed the Italian 
resources of skilled manpower to form the 
Honest John units. In the second, and 
more important place, the Corporal, he says, 
“is obsolercent if not obsolete. The Corporal 
is like a woman driver. It either goes all 
out or slams to a dead stop. It will either 
be right, back on the target or 100 miles off 
in the wrong direction. It was formerly 
called the WAC Corporal.” 

Colonel Coburn would like to have his 
battalions armed with the newer, lighter, 
more accurate, and less expensive Sergeant 
missiles of the same range, but General 
Daley says that the arrival of the Sergeant 
on the Italian front “if not in the dim fu- 
ture, is not tomorrow, either.” He says this 
would be “a lovely place,” too, for Pershing 
500-mile missiles but knows of no plans to 
place them here. 

Besides its Corporal units and their se- 
curity forces—one U.S. infantry company and 
one company of crack Italian Alpini troops— 
the ist U.S. Army Missile Command has a 
company of engineers and its unique sky 
cavalry company. Budget cuts have recently 
whittled down both outfits. 


DEMOLITION EXPERTS 


The engineers are trained in atomic demo- 
lition. Their wartime job, with Italian 
acquiescence, would be to blow up mountain 
pass invasion routes. 

The sky cavalry is a target-finding unit 
equipped with planes, helicopters, radar, and 
other modern means of telling the rocket and 
missile groups what to shoot at, and where. 
Teams of 6 to 12 men can be flown in low 
behind enemy lines by helicopter or dropped 
by parachute, to radio back target informa- 
tion. . 

Are not these men expendable? 

“We hope to recover them,” Colonel Co- 
burn says, “either by helicopter or by having 
them work their way back across the moun- 
tains. They're good, and they're tough. In 
training, they’ve worked their way back past 
screens of Italian police and Italian troops, 
and they've all got back undetected after 
many days in the cold.” 

There are many other examples of coopera- 
tion between U.S. and Italiam forces here. 
But General Daley observes: 
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“I am completely conscious that we could 
have the best military command in the world 
and still be worthless if we did not get along 
with the Italian people. I think we are 
accepted and generally well liked. We cer- 
tainly work at the job. We try to be part 
of their community family and help them 
all we can. The headquarters company here 
has in effect adopted an orphanage. Our 
worst headache is automobile accidents. If 
you kill somebody in one, you've lost 
friends.” 

SYMBOL OF POWER 

Colonel Coburn has a complimentary ob- 
servation about the presence here of the 
Southern European Task Force. 

“Hardly a day goes by,” he says, “that 
SETAF doesn’t appear in the Italian papers. 
There is hardly a person north of Rome that 
doesn't hold SETAF symbolic of U.S. atomic 
power and Italian national security. The 
6th Fleet's planes may have 100 times the 
atomic power of our missiles and rockets, 
but up here they don’t see the 6th Fleet.” 
The 6th roves the Mediterranean. 

If the time comes, he says, when it seems 
advisable to put US. intermediate range bal- 
listic missiles into Italy, the Italians will 
have their answer to protesting Communists. 

“They will say,” he says, “that SETAF al- 
ready has atomic missiles, so why the fuss? 
It makes no practical difference whether 
those missiles are 75 miles or 1,500 miles.” 

A good deal of what one hears at task 
force headquarters sounds as if the prepara- 
tion is all for a bigger, fiercer version of the 
ground campaigns of World Wars I and II. 
Colonel Coburn promptly concedes it. 

“None of this is applicable,” he says, “to 
all-out nuclear war. But life would be aca- 
demic then, anyway.” : 


GOP Pressures for Punitive Labor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a good deal said in the 
press and on the House floor regarding 
alleged improper lobbying by representa- 
tives of labor. That there has been such 
lobbying there can be no question. Yes- 
terday’s letter by Mr. James B. Carey 
of the AFL—CIO has been greeted every- 
where by loud and indignant shouts of 
outrage. 

But there is another side to this coin. 
Mr. Speaker, I want to describe, not in 
my own words, but in the words of the 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, some of the highly improper 
pressures that were brought by the ad- 
ministration and the Republican Party 
to defeat fair and effective legislation 
and insure the adoption of punitive leg- 
islation in its place. 

It is not my desire to make unfounded 
allegations. I am merely going to place 
in the Recorp a newspaper interview 
with the chairman of the GOP National 


should be no doubt left about the type 
of lobbying which resulted in the vote of 
August 13. 


August 21 


The article is from the Washipgton 
Post and Times Herald of Saturday, 
August 15. It reads as follows: 

Morton Succests Feperat INSTALLATION 

CLEARINGHOUSE 


Senator THruston B. Morron, chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, sees 
a need in the Eisenhower administration for 
a clearinghouse to review proposed closing 
of Federal installations. 

He said yesterday the party is trying to 
“get a setup, I don’t know whether it will 
be in the White House, or not, where if any 
installation has to be closed they will let 
somebody with political savvy look at it.” 

“If the action can just as well wait until 
after an election, let us do that,” he pro- 
posed 

But Morton urgently felt the need for 
such a clearinghouse Thursday. He said 
he was trying to persuade two Members of 
the House, both from labor districts, to 
support the administration’s labor bill. One 
declined flatly, claiming it would be “po- 
litical suicide.” The other reluctantly 
agreed. 

Before the day was over, Morton related, 
an announcement was made that a Federal 
installation would be closed in the district 
of the Member who was supporting the bill 
and that a new installation would be opened 
in the other Member’s district. 

“We got to that one just in time and got 
it straightened out,” he added, 


National Farm Safety Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under approval granted by the House I 
am including a timely statement deliv- 
ered by Mr. Maynard Coe, director of 
farm safety, National Safety Council, at 
a meeting of this organization held in 
Washington in July. Mr. Coe is a direc- 
tor of education for the prevention of 
accidents on the farms of our country. 
He is an authority on this subject matter. 
Mr. Coe is known for his leadership in 
the farm safety movement. His contri- 
bution to the cause of the prevention of 
accidents is immeasurable. His state- 
ment follows: 

Education in the principles -of accident 
prevention for agricultural leaders and 
through them for the 20 million farm resi- 
dents is the essence of the work of the farm 
division of the National Safety Council. 
Farm safety is the responsibility of all agri- 
cultural agencies and leaders, The job to be 
done is so enormous that no tion, 
no matter how large, can do the job by itself. 
However, with all agencies and leaders that 
influence farm life, working together in be- 
half of accident prevention real results can 
and are being accomplished, 

Many agricultural organizations and agen- 
cies are cooperating. Each organization at- 
tacks problems or makes contributions it is 
best equipped to make, while the council 
provides the machinery for cooperation and 


‘coordination. Thus, the farm division col- 


lects information from statistical bureaus on 
one hand and distributes it to engineers and 
educational agencies on the other. The farm 
division enlists the support of farm-equip- 
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ment manufacturers in providing educa- 
tional films and materials and in turn dis- 
tributes such films and materials to other 
agencies and organizations. The farm divi- 
sion seeks out successful activities and dis- 
seminates information on the methods em- 
ployed. 

Cooperators in farm safety includes the 
Farm Bureau, the Grange, and other farmers’ 
organizations, the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, the farm-equipment in- 
dustry, the 4-H Clubs, the Future Farmers 
of America, State agricultural colleges, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, many com- 
mercial organizations closely related to agri- 
culture, and other groups who desire to have 
@ part in this important program that is 
basic to the welfare of agriculture. 

There are more than 500,000 4-H clubs in 
America, 10,000 FFA chapters, more than 
300,000 farm women’s groups are organized 
throughout the United States. There are 
200,000 rural schools and there are approxi- 
mately 75,000 other rural organizations. To 
facilitate the cooperation of al these groups 
the farm division of the National Safety 
Council assists in the formation of State and 
local farm safety committees. Thus far 43 
States have established State farm safety 
committees, and in Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio, 
and a few other States, reductions in acci- 
dents have occurred annually since the for- 
mation of these committees. Thus the pat- 
tern for making definite reductions in acci- 
dents is being established. 

The farm division recognizes that an ade- 
quate farm safety program must include the 
development of safety techniques for the 
major jobs in farming. Farm equipment 
manufacturers are doing splendid work in 
safeguarding farm equipment. As practical 
methods are developed additional safeguards 
will be adopted and the farm division will 
assist in the stimulation of farm people to 
make maximum use of all safety devices and 
equipment. Demonstrations and exhibits 
are required also and the farm division as- 
sists in the preparation of such exhibits and 
other materials. 

A bimonthly publication, the Farm Safety 
Review, is published to inform and aid agri- 
cultural leaders. Special publications such 
as program manuals and discussion outlines 
are produced, fortnightly releases to agricul- 
tural colleges and others are provided, reg- 
ular news releases to newspapers, feature ar- 
ticles for magazines, and periodic mailings 
of radio material are prepared and distrib- 
uted by the farm division. 

National Farm Safety Week (July 20-26) 
is a publicity springboard which mobilized 
to an unusual degree the public educational 
facilities of the Nation in behalf of farm 
safety. 

The farm division recognizes that farm- 
ing is a family proposition and that it is 
imperative therefore that all members of the 
farm family be made safety conscious. This 
includes recognition of the danger . spots 
around the farm, what constitutes major 
hazards, what are the dangerous practices 
in the handling of machinery and livestock, 
how children can be safeguarded, what are 
the risks in the use of electricity, efficiency 
in fire prevention, up-to-date knowledge of 
first aid, and a host of other items. The 
farm division maintains intensive efforts 
with Federal, State, and local extenson or- 
ganizations and individuals and -with voca- 
tional agricultural and home economic 
schools as well as with the 4-H Clubs and 
farm women’s groups. It promotes farm 
safety contests for youth groups, for farm 
publications, for radio stations to stimulate 
more and better work against accidents. It 
provides awards and recognitions for those 
doing the best job. sh or 

The farm division is constantly adding to 
the materials that are available. 
not only instructional, but includes also in- 
spirational materials to assist in the carry- 


‘ 
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ing out of farm safety programs by organi- 
zations and others. 

Cooperation is extended toward the farm 
safety specialists who are leaders of farm 
safety in their respective States. Assistance 
to agricultural colleges also constitutes an 
important phase of the work of the farm 
division. Other work includes the setting 
up of more unified plans for safety in vari- 
ous agricultural contests, the development 
and stimulation of research in farm safety, 
adequate testing and proving grounds for 
safety devices. 

The farm division is alert to the ever pres- 
ent need of expanding the program to in- 
clude needs as they develop, thus giving 
leadership and coordination to the entire 
movement. Through its leadership the farm 


safety movement is making its contribution - 


to the permanent progress and welfare of 
agriculture. 





Discussion of Dangers to Mankind of 
Biological and Chemical Warfare 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
. Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to a press 
release issued today, relating to an ex- 
ceedingly important conference of sci- 
entists at Pugwash, Nova Scotia. The 
release reads as follows: 

PucwasH, Nova Scotia, August 21, 1959.— 
Twenty-five of the-world’s leading scientists 
will gather in this simple seaside community 
next week to discuss the dangers to man- 
kind of biological and chemical warfare. 
Sponsor of this nongovernmental meeting, 
the fifth in a series initiated in 1957, will 
again be Pugwash-born American industrial- 
ist, Cyrus Eaton. The four earlier scien- 
tific session, which were concerned with the 
perils of nuclear war, have been credited 
with laying the groundwork for last sum- 
mer’s first official Geneva understandings. 

The Ih Conference of International 
Scientists on Biological and Chemical War- 
fare, as the new private meeting is desig- 
nated, runs from August 24 to 30 and in- 
cludes participants from both sides of the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains. Represented 
will be approximately 60 percent of the 
world’s population. 

Purpose of the latest conference, as 
planned by the Pugwash continuing commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Lord Bertrand 
Russell, is to “examine the potentialities of 
biological and chemical warfare, both as 
weapons of mass destruction and as factors 
in increasing international tensions through 
the possibility of smaller countries produc- 
ing such weapons.” 

Members of the committee, in addition to 
Nobel Laureate Russell, include top sci- 
entific minds from the United States of 
America, United Kingdom, and Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, prominently iden- 
tified with such noted institutions as Great 
Britain’s University, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Johns Hop- 
kins University, University of Illinois, and 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 

Topics to be discussed by the Pugwash 
participants range from use of communica- 
ble diseases as biological warfare to theo- 
retical. possibilities of disease agents pro- 
duced through mutations, and po- 
tentialities of chemical weapons such as 
internal and external visicants, incendiary 
substances, and physiological poisons. 
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Conferees will meet in the paradoxically 
ultra modern new Pugwash District High 
School, while being housed in Eaton's cen- 
turies’ old family home, now familiarly 
known as Thinkers Lodge, as well as in 
comfortable ancient neighboring homes of 
the quiet community's leading citizens. The 
Pugwash population of 500 will be increased 
at least 10 percent by members of the con- 
ference and associates. 

Pugwash‘s original scientific meeting took 
place in July 1957 at the combined instance 
of Eaton and Lord Russell, the renowned 
British mathematician and philosopher. 
The two started laying plans for such a con- 
ference with the late world famous physicist, 
Albert Einstein, shortly before his death. 
Subsequent symposia have been held under 
the Pugwash name at Lac Beauport, Quebec, 
and in Austria. In turning from nuclear 
perils to the threat of biological and chemi- 
cal warfare, Lord Russell’s continuing com- 
mittee stated, “Some scientists believe the 
destructive potentialities of biological and 
chemical warfare are now even greater than 
those of nuclear warfare. Others disagree. 
Whatever the true position, an authorita- 
tive statement on this subject is certainly 
of the utmost importance particularly in 
view of the tight secrecy which it is sur- 
rounded bythe governments concerned. 
Biological warfare, even if not so dangerous 
as nuclear warfare, could be of great 
nuisance value in wars between small na- 
tions. In the present state of the world, 
this might easily lead to global conflict.” 

The statement points out that “the Pug- 
wash movement deals with all consequences 
of science that may affect the fate of man. 
It is quite possible that the potentialities 
of biological warfare may radically after the 
conditions necessary for the establishment 
of stable peace.” 


Mr. President, we shall be watching 
for the observations made and the con- 
clusions reached by these 25 scientists 
on this general subject, which is of such 
vital importance to the future welfare 
of mankind—namely, biological and 
chemical warfare and what we can do to 
bring reason to bear, before it is too late, 
by bringing to an end the danger that 
any such war would ever be started. 

Mr. President, I ask that the release 
which I have read and these remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 





Mediterranean Patrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12,1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include the fourth in a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Edward J. Milne, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Providence 
Journal and Evening Bulletin of Provi- 
dence, R.I., concerning his recent tour 
of the NATO countries. This article 
appeared in the Providence Journal of 
July 10, 1959, and is entitled “Mediter- 
ranean Patrol’: 

MEDITERRANEAN PATROL 
(By Edward J. Milne) 

Apoarp U.SS. “Intrerm.”—Give a map of 
Europe a quarter turn clockwise and the 
continent’s peninsula character becomes 
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strikingly plain—along, in the Navy's 
opinion, with the necessity of controlling the 
waters around it. 

A big part of the job of controlling the 
Mediterranean’s 2,000-mile sea flank of Bu- 
rope has been assigned to the U.S. 6th Fleet. 
A big part of the 6th Fleet’s job is done by its 
Attack Carrier Striking Force, consisting of 2 
large carriers, 2 to 3 cruisers, and 20 de- 
stroyers. 

One of the carriers at present is USS. 
Intrepid, which—according to one’s point of 
view—is either a miracle of modern sea war- 
fare or a beat-up old tub. 

At any rate, she’s a gallant veteran of the 
Pacific in World War II, when she took both 
torpedo and kamikaze hits. She went into 
mothballs in 1946, came out in 1954 fitted 
with steam catapults to allow her to launch 
the ever bigger and heavier planes; 2 years 
later, she was fitted with an angled deck to 
increase her plane recovery capacity. Now 
she can launch and take back all but the 
biggest of the Navy’s retaliatory strike 
atomic bombers, and some of those she does 
handle can carry any weapon we have. 

Her air group today varies all the way 
from the fighter bombers, jet and prop, to 
all-weather supersonic fighters firing guns 
or missiles to helicopters for sea rescue duty 
that can pull a ditched pilot out of the 
water and put him on deck in 5 minutes. 

While it ceaselessly prowls the Mediter- 
rean, the 6th Fleet is based on the east coast 
of the United States—Newport, Norfolk, and 
soon. It has no major dependence on south- 
ern European ports, although its ships con- 
stantly visit them on good-will missions, 
because it is supplied by the oilers, refrigera- 
tor ships, and other supply vessels of its own 
service force. 

Depending on whether her planes are nu- 
clear-loaded or conventionally armed, the 
6th is ready for all-out war, if that is what 
comes, or brush-fire war. The fleet has re- 
ceived an estimate from the British, old ten- 
ants of the Mediterranean, that from 750 to 
1,000 merchant ships a day, not counting 
countless fishermen, ply the Mediterranean. 
Every one of these shows a return on radar, 
and that, the Navy thinks, would give the 
Russians one devil of a job trying to identify 
the 6th’s widely dispersed units. 

“The memory of Pearl Harbor,” says the 
6th Fleet, “is still with us,” and that, plus 
training needs, is the reason the fleet is con- 
stantly churning the Mediterranean’s blue 
waters at 600 to 700 miles a day and its car- 
riers’ planes are so much aloft. On June 29, 
for example, Intrepid shot 61 planes into the 
skies in day and night exercises, setting a 
new monthly record of 1,504 sorties and 
bringing the total of sorties since conversion 
to angled deck to 35,891. 

Officers of Intrepid and the 6th Fleet have 
been briefing newspapermen on the missions, 
capabilities, and problems of the fleet. The 
missions are plain enough and agreed upon— 
to join the U.S. Strategic Air Command and 
United States and other NATO tactical air 
units in Europe if the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe calls for a counterstrike 
against hundreds of Russian targets; to wage 
conventional warfare in support of national 
policy; ie., handle localized outbreaks; and 
bolster the confidence of Turkey, Greece, and 
Italy, the alliance’s southern anchor. 

But capabilities and problems are some- 
thing else again. 

There's the problem, being fought at high- 
er levels in Washington, of new carriers for 
the Navy. 

“Why do we need new carriers?” one brief- 
ing officer asked. “Because the majority we 
have now are of World War II vintage. Their 
hulls are fast approaching the point of over- 
age. Maintenance costs are approaching 
operating costs. In addition, as aircraft in- 
crease in speed and size, we need larger 
launching and recovery areas. The Russians 
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don’t use second-line aircraft, and we can’t 
afford to.” 

Intrepid’s officer, @ hard- 
bitten, zealous and obviously sincere com- 
mander, said 60 percent of the equipment 
below decks should be replaced or renewed. 
Intrepid will be into the yards soon, 
he said, but a lot of what needs doing to her 
won't be done because of shortage of both 
money and skilled personnel. 

“I am convinced,” he said, “that a Navy 
board will find the ship is in no fit condition 
to go to war. It’s true of 95 percent of our 
ships. Should the showdown come today, 
I wonder if we could count on all our car- 
riers.” 

Briefed, in turn, on this briefing, neither 
Intrepid’s skipper, Capt. Paul Masterton, nor 
Vice Adm. Clarence E. Ekstrom, commander 
of the 6th Fleet, endorsed it enthusiasti- 
cally. Said Captain Masterton: 

“I am sorry he made that remark. He is 
not competent to comment on the fleet or 
even on the combat capabilities of this ship. 
The record shows that we have made all our 
commitments.” 

Adnfiral Ekstrom responded in more gen- 
eral terms. 

“It is true,” he said, “that we have lost 
ground in modernizing the fleet in the last 
few years. Korea was an extra charge, and 
because of it most of the destroyers, of World 
War II vintage, suffered maintenancewise. 
But we are in good shape and ready to go. 

“We would like to have new and better 
ships, radar, sonar, and so on. Butt it can- 
not all be done at once. The French air 
force in 1935-36 was the most modern in 
the world, but they had committed so much 
to it that by the time World War II started 
it was reaching obsolescence.” 

Besides ships, a Navy has sailors, and here 
there are problems, too. Cmdr. Malcolm W. 
Cagle, Intrepid’s Washingtonwise executive 
officer, undoubtedly knows that the Navy has 
a@ little publication, “Facts About the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean,” which 
lists, among others, the fact that “Duty with 
the 6th Fleet is widely regarded as the best 
in the seagoing Navy.” 

“Our enlistment rate,” Commander Cagle 
said frankly, “is not good. We have only 13 
re-enlistments on board.” (Intrepid has a 
ship’s company of almost 3,000.) ‘These 
kids can't take it, and you can’t blame them. 
When we go to sea, they sometimes have to 
go for days without baths. They sleep in 
those old-fashioned tiered bunks. The heat 
down there is intense. There’s almost no 
place for them to sit down to have a game of 
cards.” 

Yet, there are things that make him proud 
of his boys. The Navy indoctrinates them 
with the idea that they are their country’s 
ambassadors in port and urges them to be- 
have themselves ashore. They seem to be 
doing so. 

So far this year, Commander Cagle said, 
30,302 sailors have been ashore in Mediter- 
ranean ports, and there have been only 19 
shore patrol reports—‘and 15 of the 19 were 
for fights at the fleet landing. The kids 
work like animals and live like animals, and 
we expect them to go ashore and behave like 
Little Lord Fauntleroys.” 

But life aboard is no bed of roses, either, 
for Intrepid’s officers. Sixteen- and 18-hour 
days, even longer, are common. There are 
times when Captain Masterton, no youngster 
any longer, is lucky to be able to nap 10 
minutes at a stretch in any 24-hour period. 

And, at fleet level, Admiral Ekstrom would 
be a lot easier in mind if he had his hunter- 
killer task force aboard at all times. Part of 
the Atlantic fleet, the hunter-killer force, 
consisting of a carrier, specialized air, and 
destroyers, is the 6th’s antisubmarine screen. 
Russian submarines and manned aircraft are 
deemed the greatest threat to the 6th Fleet's 


striking forces. 
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“Tf things got warm it would take the 
hunter-killer group 7 to 8 days to get here 
from the east coast,” Admiral Ekstrom’s 
staff says. “We feel much better when it’s 
here.” 


Progress in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, few 
nations have had to struggle against such 
odds as has the Republic of Korea. Since 
its formation in 1948 that country has 
faced staggering economic problems, a 
bitter war, and the continued threat of 
annihilation from enemies to the north. 

When one considers the great burdens 
borne by the Republic of Korea, it is a 
wonder that it has been able to survive. 
But the amazing fact is that the Republic 
has not only survived, but it has been 
making significant progress. ‘ 

In the August 3 issue of Newsweek the 
noted foreign policy analyst, Ernest K. 
Lindley, reports on the encouraging de- 
velopments taking place in that country 
and on the strength and spirit of its 
people. I ask unanimous consent, M:. 
President, that this article entitled 
“Korean Comeback” be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

I have spoken out on certain actions in 
the Republic of Korea which were not 
compatible with a free society. Evidence 
of strong-arm tactics by the majority 
party cannot be excused or ignored. 

Yet despite such shortcomings, we 
must remember that the Republic of 
Korea has attempted to work within the 
framework of the 1948 Constitution, 
which is patterned in large measure after 
our own form of government. It main- 
tains a popularly elected assembly, its 
President and Vice President are electéd 
by the people each 4 years, and its judi- 
ciary is an independent branch of the 
Government. 

The Republic of Korea strongly favors 
unification of Korea. It cherishes the 
hope that some day the whole of Korea 
will be united under a republican form 
of government. This is a hope which is 
shared ‘by the people of all the free na- 
tions of the world. Communist-con- 
trolled North Korea stands as a threat 
to the freedom and independence of the 
Republic of Korea. It stands also as a 
symbol of the ruthless aggression and 
terrorist methods of the Communists. 

The Korean comeback, as reported by 
Ernest K. Lindley, involves much more 
than the struggle for achievement of the 
brave people of this tiny country; it 
involves also the worldwide struggle 
between the free world and the Com- 
munist bloc. The Republic of Korea is 
in the front line trenches, both literally 
and figuratively speaking, in this com- 
mon struggle. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From Newsweek, Aug. 3, 1959] 
Korean COMEBACK 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 


Seout.—lIf all free Asians were as sturdy 
as the Koreans, the Communist offensive 
would be at a dead end. Not only naked 
force, but intimidation, beguilement, eco- 
nomic penetration, diplomatic trickery—all 
the devices in the arsenal of Red expansion- 
ism—would be obviously futile. 

Almost every able-bodied ROK youth does 
3 years of military service, for less than cig- 
arette money. The truce line is defended 
by 18 ROK divisions and 2 American (con- 
taining many Koreans), half on the front, 
half in reserve. Behind this line, the Re- 
public of Korea has risen from the debris of 
war and is making significant economic gains. 
Most of the damage to Seoul has been re- 
paired. Industrial production has risen 70 
percent in 4 years. Farm output has risen 
much less but has enjoyed two successive 
good crops. Per capita income is estimated 
at roughly U.S.$100, medium for free Asia. 
The standard of living is probably well 
above North Korea’s, although the latter, 
with more resources and fewer people, is 
making industrial gains. 

Since mid-1957, inflation has been sub- 
stantially checked. Bank deposits have 
soared. So have tax revenues—they are nine 
time what they were in 1953, when the truce 
was signed. Good progress appears to have 
been made in curbing corruption and mis- 
use of American goods. Lt. Gen. Song Yo 
Chan, ROK Army Chief of Staff, has cracked 
down hard on thefts of military supplies. 
Pressure toward petty corruption was relieved 
last October by doubling Government sal- 
aries, both military and civilian. 


GOOD MANAGEMENT 


As long as it has a heavy military burden, 
the Republic of Korea must have large-scale 
aid. However, a ROK soldier costs only one- 
tenth as much to maintain as an American. 
In administering our general aid two special 
devices are used to good effect. One is the 
Combined (American-Korean) . Economic 
Board, which allots funds and verifies their 
end use. The other is the aid control law, 
with prison penalties for misuse of aid 
money. Relations between key Koreans and 
Americans, both civilian and military, are 
excellent. “We are like brothers,” one Ko- 
rean minister said to me. Men such as Song 
In Sang, Minister of Finance, and Kim 
Yol, Minister of Defense, are highly esteemed 
by our representatives. 


The apparently everlasting President Syng- 
man Rhee (now 84) remains impatient to 
unite his country, by force if necessary—al- 
though he knows the United States will not 
permit the ROK to take any military initia- 
tive. He also remains implacably hostile to 
Japan. Japan has been sticky in its deal- 
ings with Korea and blundered in proposing 
to send to North Korea some of the Koreans 
now in Japan. But Rhee’s unwillingness to 
forget the old Japanese tyranny impedes a 
rapprochement that would serve the in- 
terests of both nations. 


BETTER PLANNING 


Internally, there is discontent with Rhee 
and his Liberal Party, and this is probably 
augmented by their tendency to use strong- 
arm tactics on their opponents. Next in line 
+6 Rhee as Vice President is a member of the 
opposing Democratic Party, John M,. Chang, 
who lives in semiseculsion because of at- 
tempts on his life. Rhee’s own chances of 
winning the national election next year are 
rated better than his party's, if the choice 
is completely free. Democrats complain of 
all sorts of discrimination, including press 
curbs. They favor unification of Korea by 
peaceful means only and differ with the 
Liberals on certain constitutional questions. 
But they seem to be no less friendly to the 
United States. 
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Korea still has unemployment and under- 
employment. It meeds a well-coordinated 
economic program and more money for edu- 
cation. Our il-year-at-a-time system of 
dishing out aid handicaps orderly develop- 
ment. A 5-year commitment would help 
Korea more and probably save money for us. 
Experienced Americans say that Koreans, 
given a chance, learn new skills as quickly as 
the Japanese. 

These are an intrepid people. Their se- 
vere war losses, in life and property, appear 
to have stiffened their spirit even more. 
They have both the will to fight if necessary 
and the ability, with our aid, to make their 
country a telling frontline illustration of the 
superiority of the free way of life. 


Thors for Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include the fifth in a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Edward J. Milne, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Providence 
Journal and Evening Bulletin of Provi- 
dence, R.I., concerning his recent tour 
of the NATO countries. This article ap- 
peared in the Providence Journal of July 
14, 1959, and is entitled “Thors for 
Britain”: 

THORS FOR BRITAIN 
(By Edward J. Milne) 

LONDON.—Come all-out war, a United 
States-British team could blast back at 
Russia today with atomic ballistic missiles. 

Both US. Air Force Strategic Bomber 
Command and British Royal Air Force 
Bomber Command spokesmen say that on an 
emergency basis the Thor intermediate range 
ballistic missile, American-made and 
British-operated, is ready to be “fired in 
anger” if need be. 

Four widely dispersed bases from East 
Anglia north almost to Scotland are nearing 
completion as Thor launching sites, and the 
British are expected to announce within a 
week or two just when they will be fully 
operational. In the meantime, SAC says its 

role should be completed, and the 
British ready to take over lock, stock, and 
barrel, by next spring. The United States 
will retain control of the warheads. 

Thor is not an intercontinental missile in 
the commonly accepted sense, in America, 
of a 5,000-mile vehicle. But it becomes 
intercontinental, for all practical U.S. pur- 
poses, when shot from these islands. 

President Eisenhower and Harold Macmil- 
lan, the British Prime Minister, agreed in 
March 1957 that until Britain could produce 
her own, U.S.-built ballistic missiles should 
be stationed here in the heart of the second 
most formidable NATO power. The British, 
overcoming strong antinuclear feeling, have 
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* “Mr. Thor” in England, is Maj. Gen. W. H. 
Bianchard, SAC’s 7th Air Division Com- 
mander and principal American adviser to 
the RAF on the missile program. 

Scattered over the four Thor bases, he says, 
are 20 dispersed launching sites with three 
of the big “birds” on each. 

“So we are completely dispersed,” he says. 
“One bird on each location would be the 
optimum dispersal. But there never was any 
weapon system in the free world as com- 
pletely dispersed. If you put in 60 more 
birds there wouldn’t be much of England 
left.” 

Since ground was broken for the Thor pro- 
gram last year, construction of two of the 
four bases has been completed. In one of 
the two, the missiles have been installed 
and checked out; in the other, the installa- 
tion and checkout phase is about to be com- 
pleted. In both of these, RAF crews got 
their individual technical training in the 
States and are now completing their train- 
ing as crews here in England. 

To speed the process, while the third and 
fourth squadrons’ base construction is being 
completed and the installation and checkout 
phase is underway, all individual and crew 
training is being given in the States so that 
the squadrons will be ready to take over 
operationally as soon as construction and 
installation are complete. 

There is no room in these tight little 
islands for test firings of the Thor, and the 
first two RAF squadrons will be back in the 
States for that job in a few weeks. The two 
others will not be far behind. 

If the British made a big political deci- 
sion to go ahead with the Thor program, the 
Americans made a tremendous financial and 
physical effort to carry it out. Dollar figures 
are not available, but they can be sensed 
from a mere mention of SAC's Ballistic Mis- 
sile European Task Organization: a force of 
1,000 people, military and civilian, moving 
up and down the English countryside in 
trailers, managing construction and supervis- 
ing installation. The British met the cost 
of the launching pads and accessory con- 
struction. 

The Thor is roughly in the 1,500-mile 
range class. The British are working on 
their own IRBM, the Blue Streak, which will 
have a greater range than Thor—‘2,000 
miles would be a serious underestimate,” 
they say—and could be fired from under- 
ground. They regard Thor as an addition 
to, not a substitute for, their retaliatory 
bombing planes. They offer no date on 
when their own Blue Streak may become op- 
erational, but when it does, they expect it 
to replace, not supplement, some of their 
manned aircraft. 

Duncan Sandys, the British Minister of 
Defense, and other military people here agree 
with the American estimate that in the next 
12 months, “provided we maintain the unity 
and strength of NATO,” there is “no likeli- 
hood of war at all.” 

But in any event, he says, “not at any time 
since the end of the war has the partnership 
of Britain and the United States in the mili- 
tary field been more intimate and effective 
than it is today.” 

General Blanchard has been in the atomic 
game since before the first bomb was dropped 
over Hiroshima, He says that by “scrambling 
everything we have,” meaning RAF, USAP, 
and technical representatives of the Ameri- 
can manufacturers of Thor, Feltwell, the 
most advanced of the four bases in the 
English lowlands, has had the capacity since 
last December 31 to fire Thors should they 
have been needed as part of the first wave of 
all-out retaliation. Today, he says, there is 
“reasonable emergency capability in any of 
these locations,” although the operation 
would “not be as fast and smooth as later 
on. 

Bach of the 4 Thor bases carries 15 of 
the missiles, and these in turn are scattered, 
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3 to a site, among the main base and satel- 
lite bases. Seventh Air Division training 
forces are fast disappearing from the scene 
at Feltwell, as they will be doing soon at the 
three other bases, and when the British are 
ready to take over, only skeleton U.S. crews 
will remain to maintain the warheads. 

These, under U.S. law, must remain in 
U.S. Air Force custody until the President 
releases them. General Blanchard says no 
one knows just when he might do so. Ina 
period of acute tension, when all the political 
signs pointed to the possibility of a major 
Russian thrust, he might do so well in ad- 
vance of actual attack alerts, General 
Blanchard says—2 or 3 days, perhaps, or a 
week. 

But even then, U.S, control would be com- 
plete up to the moment of decision to fire. 
The “two key” system makes this possible. 
The British have the key that starts the 15- 
minute countdown for launching a Thor. 
But sometime within the first 12 minutes of 
the countdown, a US. “authentication 
officer” would have to turn the second key or 
there would be no lift. 

This two-key system is the ultimate satis- 
faction of American atomic energy law re- 
quiring U.S. control over its nuclear weapons. 
In a nation with an atomic capability of its 
own, such as Great Britain has, the arrange- 
ment has suffered some unpopularity po- 
litically. 

But as a practical military matter, RAF 
Bomber Command people treat it lightly. 
They can hardly conceive of a situation in 
which the British would want to unleash a 
nuclear counterattack and the Americans 
would not, or vice versa. 

In any event, what is important to them, 
however, is the mere existence of these sleek, 
powerful birds roosting in eastern England. 
For the British, like the Americans, believe 
that the more symbols the West displays of 
instant and overwhelming retaliatory power, 
the less likely are the Russians to risk chal- 
lenging it. 


A Legislature for American Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, students from 390 member 
schools of the United States National 
Student Association will meet from Au- 
gust 24 to September 3 at the University 
of Illinois. Their National Student Con- 
gress will mark the 12th anniversary of 
the United States National Student As- 
sociation; the congress will also be a 
clear-cut demonstration of student re- 
sponsiveness to challenges. 

The congress, called the Nation's 
most significant student meeting, will 
offer workshops on issues ranging from 
“International Awareness on the Cam- 
pus” to “Higher Education and the 
Federal Government.” The students will 
try to predict “The Goals and Directions 
of Higher Education.” Their legislative 
committees will examine issues which 
show the wide range of United States 
National Student Association interests: 
First, The Student and the ee 
Process; second, Human Rights and 
Academic Freedom; third, Student Self- 
Government; fourth, The Campus and 
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the Greater Community; fifth, Interna- 
tional Student Relations. 

The association president Robert R. 
Kiley, of the University of Notre Dame, 
put the purposes of the Congress suc- 
cinctly in his letter of greetings to dele- 
gates: “By acting as a legislature for 


American students on all United States- 


National Student Association campuses, 
congress delegates also have constructed 
a basis for the development of national 
programs of lasting importance,’ while 
functioning as the only unified voice for 
the American student community.” 

Mr. President, the voice of our stu- 
dents is an important one, particularly 
at a time when we are asking our educa- 
tors whether we can meet the challenge 
of future competition with nations that 
do not educate as we educate, that do 
not permit the freedom of thought which 
we permit. 

An answer to those who ask that ques- 
tion is provided in part by this Congress 
and by the activities of the USNSA within 
the past year. 

In the 12 months since the last Na- 
tional Student Congress the USNSA has 
completed these programs: 

Campus consultations. USNSA staff 
members have traveled to over 150 mem- 
ber and nonmember campuses, providing 
local student leaders with help in evalu- 
ating their own performances and in 
improving their liaison with their coun- 
terparts in other areas of the country. 

Completion of the first year of the 
student responsibility project, a major 
innovation in educational programing 
financed by a $25,000 Ford Foundation 
grant, and involving experimental pro- 
grams on 15 pilot campuses and in 2 
pilot regions. The responsibility project 
stressed three areas: student responsi- 
bility in college teacher recruitment, 
student responsibility in counseling and 
tutoring, and better utilization of exist- 
ing educational resources. 

A series of four summary publications 
are now in preparation. 

A southwide student conference on 
human relations, which brought together 
150 southern student leaders from No- 
vember 28 through 30 at Pfeiffer College 
in Meisenheimer, N.C. A result of sug- 
gestions from the area’s student leaders, 
the meeting was designed as an open 
conference stressing discussion and solu- 
tion of problems. 

A student editors’ conference on inter- 
national news coverage, cosponsored 
with the Overseas Press Club of America. 
Approximately 120 student editors and 
60 club members met at the club head- 
quarters in New York City on March 13, 
14, and 15. 

The association has recognized the 
importance of understanding among na- 
tions. Among their ‘1958-59 interna- 
tional programs were these: 

Participation in the International 
Student Conference, held in February in 
Lima, Peru. As a member of the Inter- 
national Student Oonference, USNSA 
was one of 66 national unions of students 
represented. 


A long-term academic exchange agree- 
ment negotiated by representatives of 
USNSA and the Polish National Union of 
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Students. Two American students now 
are enrolled in Polish universities under 
the terms of this exchange, with one 
Polish student attending the University 
of Michigan and one more scheduled to 
arrive in September. 

Contributions for academic scholar- 
ships for 12 Algerian refugee student 
leaders have been secured, with the pro- 
gram now in operation. 

USNSA’s foreign student leadership 
project entered its fourth year of opera- 
tion, with special scholarships provided 
for 16 foreign student leaders from un- 
derdeveloped areas. The students spent 
a full academic year on selected Ameri- 
can campuses with reduced study loads, 
in order to study the structures and 
operation of American campus organ- 
izations. 

The seventh International Student 
Relations Seminar. Fifteen outstand- 
ing student leaders have been selected 
from member school applicants for an 
intensive 9-week seminar in interna- 
tional student relations, now in progress 
at USNSA’s international commission 
office in Cambridge, Mass. 

The students elected as officers for 
the 1958-59 year are individuals who 
apparently have a deep awareness of 
individual responsibility. ‘These officers 
are: 

Robert R. Kiley, 23, president. He 
served as student government vice presi- 
dent in 1957-58, after graduating with 
honors from the University of Notre 
Dame where he was named outstanding 
student. 

Diane Hatch, 20, executive vice presi- 
dent, will be a senior at Brigham Young 
University in 1959-60. At Brigham 
Young, she was a student government 
officer for 3 years while taking a pre- 
medical course. She also served as 
chairman of USNSA’s Utah region for 1 
year. 

Willard Johnson, 23, international af- 
fairs vice president. He served as 1957— 
58 educational affairs vice president, the 
position he won at the 10th National 
Student Congress after serving as 
UCLA’s student body president. 

Reginald H. Green, 23, educational af- 
fairs vice president, is a former Whitman 
College newspaper editor and is now a 
graduate student on leave from Har- 
vard University. 

Fred Werner, 22, student government 
vice president, ‘is a graduate of Trinity 
College where he was campus newspaper 
editor. 

James J. Harrington, 20, student af- 
fairs vice president, graduated in June 
1959 from St. John’s University in 
Brooklyn, where he was student body 
president, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp messages of encouragement 
received at the August 1958 congress 
from government and leaders. To give 
further indication of the importance of 
this confederation of student govern- 
ment of colleges, I ask, too, for unani- 
mous consent to have printed the names 
of member schools and members of the 
National Advisory Council of the US. 
National Student Association. , 
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There being no objection, the messages 
and list were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MESSAGES RECEIVED IN AUGUsT 1958 


Dwight D. Te President of the 
United States: 

“To all attending the llth National 
Student Congress, I send greetings. The 
young men and women now studying in 
American colleges and universities are shar- 
ing in a great democratic heritage. With 
renewed dedication to the principles of free 
inquiry and the discipIne of truth, I am con- 
fident that your deliberations will edd to 
both the vitality and the stature of Ameri: 
can higher education. 

“Best wishes for a memorable congress.” 

RicHarD Nixon, Vice President of the 
United States: 

“It is a pleasure to extend greetings to the 
delegates and guests attending the 11th 
National Student Congress. 

“During this past academic year the at- 
tention of the Nation has been fixed as never 
before on the subject of education not only 
in the public schools but also in our colleges 
and universities. More than ever we realize 
that education determines our social, cul- 
tural, moral, and economic progress and may 
even decide whether this land shall remain 
free. 

“The National Student Association and its 
members have willingly entered into efforts 
to improve the quality of our schools and 
colleges and have also carried the story of 
the importance of education throughout the 
land. By its serious purpose and dedication 
to the ideals of democracy. it has served a 
real function in our society. 

“With every good wish for a most suc- 
cessful convention.” 

RaLPH W. YARBOROUGH; Senator, Texas: 

“Texas is proud of the part her students 
have played in the founding and continued 
growth of the National Student Congress. 
Believing that an educated citizenry is the 
only true safeguard of a democracy, I have 
coauthorized the National Education Act of 
1958. Having implicit confidence in the 
youth of America I. extend my warmest con< 
gratulations to the congress and urge you 
to push your leadership of American college 
students to the end that our people will be 
the most enlightened in the world. Give to 
student bodies a tone of nobility and dedi- 
cation to the great challenge which encom- 
passes us on every side. God be with you.” 

Robert B, Meyner, Governor, New Jersey: 


“My best wishes to the officers and dele- 
gates of the US. National Student Associa- 
tion on the occasion of your 11th congress. 
Discussion about our schools cannot be car- 
ried on as if education is unrelated to the 
kind of society we have created on this con- 
tinent and which we want to cherish and 
improve. In the worldwide conflict which 
we have come to describe as the cold war, 
the moral amor of a people dedicated to 
freedom, individual liberty and self-govern- 
ment, may in the long run prove to be the 
most: important strength in our national 
arsenal. 

“Our reach sometimes exceeds our grasp. 
Too often, perhaps, we fail to measure up 
to the best that is in us. Nevertheless, as a 
people, we do stretch out our hands to raise 
our practice to our precept. We believe 
everyone deserves an equal chance. Fur- 
thermore, we believe. that people deserve 
more than one chance. A single failure is 
never final. Our concern is with the person 
on whom we place the ultimate value. We 
encourage truth to compete with error in 
the market place of debate and discussion, 
confident that a free people enlightened by 
education can tell the difference between the 
real and the counterfeit, between good and 
evil. The record of American students act- 
ing through USNSA over the past decade 

f 
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indicates that our faith has not been mis- 
placed. 

“May your’ discussions and resolutions of 
Shag DHE eae te fruitful to potrestves and 
your colleges and instructive to us, your fel- 
low citizens.” 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF THE US, Na- 
.TIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


Wallace M. Alston, president, Agnes Scott 
College. 

Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary, United 
Nations. 

John Ciardi, poetry editor, Saturday Re- 
view. 

John Cogley, staff administrator, the Fund 
for the Republic. 

Christine Y. Conaway, dean of women,” 
Ohio State University. 

James M. Debbs, president, Southern Re- 
gional Council, Inc. 

Rev. T. M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., president, 
University of Notre Dame. 

Russell Kirk, editor, Modern Age. 

Robert H. Shaffer, dean of students, In- 
diana University. 
' George N. Shuster, 
College. 

Harold E. Stassen. 

Howard E. Wilson, dean of the School of 
Education, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

O. Meredith Wilson, president, University 
of Oregon. 


president, Hunter 





NaTIONAL ADVISORY BOARD OF THE U.S. Na- 
TIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Charles W. McCracken, dean of student 
personnel services, Trenton State College. 

Mr. Paul McMinn, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Phil Berry. 

Mr. Philip H. DesMarais, executive vice 
president, St. Mary’s Dominican College. 

Prof. Warren Ashby, Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina. 

Dr. Gordon Klopf, visiting professor of edu- 
cation, Columbia University. 

Mr. James Lewis, vice president, University 
of Michigan. 

Carl M. Grip, dean of men, Temple Uni- 
versity. 

Kathryn L. Hopwood, dean of students, 
Hunter College. 

Dr. Charles Gadaire, dean of students, 
American International College. 

Three hundred and ninety colleges and 
universities, with a total enrollment exceed- 
ing 1,300,000 students, constitute the US. 
National Student Association. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIA- 
TION MEMBERSHIP, AUGUsT 1959 


California-Nevada-Hawaii: Immaculate 
Heart College; Los Angeles State College; 
Mount St. Mary’s College; University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; University of California, Los 
Angeles; University of Hawaii; University of 


Southern California; Whittier College; 
Church College of Hawaii; Chaminade 
College. 


Carolinas-Virginia: Atlantic Christian Col- 
lege; Averett Junior College; Belmont-Abbey 
College; Bennett College; Bridgewater Col- 
lege; Claflin. College; Clemson Agricultural 
College; Columbia College; Converse Col- 
lege; Davidson College; Duke University, 


Women’s Student Government, Men’s Stu- 


dent Government; Fayetteville State Teach- 
ers Oollege; Furman University; Greensboro 
College; Hampton Institute; Hollins College; 
Lenoir Rhyne College; Lynchburg College; 
Mary Baldwin College; Mary Washington Col- 
lege; North Carolina College; North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and Engineering; 
Queen’s College; Randolph-Macon Women’s 
College; Flora McDonald College; South Car- 
Olina State College; Salem College; Sweet 
Briar College; University of North Carolina; 
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University of South Carolina; Winthrop Col- 
lege; Wofford College; Women’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Limestone College. 

Great Northwest: Cascade College; Centrai 
Washington College of Education; Eastern 
Washington College of Education; Maryhurst 
College; Reed College; University of Alaska; 
University of Portland; University of Wash- 
ington; Washington State College. 

Great Southeast: Agnes Scott College; 
Barry College; Clark College; Morehouse Col- 
lege; Morris-Brown College; Savannah State 
College; Shorter College; Spring Hill Col- 
lege; University of Miami; Florida A. & M. 

Great Southwest: Arkansas A.M. & N.; 
Arkansas A&M; Dillard University; Houston~- 
Tillotson College; Oklahoma City University; 
Our Lady of the Lake College; Phillips Uni- 
versity; Southern University; Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College; Southwestern 
University; St. Mary’s of the Dominican; 
University of Oklahoma; University of 
Texas; Xavier University; Wayland Baptist 
College. 

Tllinois-Wisconsin: Illinois State Normal 
College; Augustana College; Barat College of 
the Sacred Heart; George Williams College; 
Lakeland College; Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege; Mt. Mary College; Mundelein College; 
National College of Education; North Park 
College; Northwestern University; Rockford 
College; RooseVelt University; Rosary Col- 
lege; Southern Illinois University; Univer- 
sity of Chicago; University of Illinois; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Madison; University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee; Wright College; Shi- 
mer College. 

Iowa-Nebraska: Briar Cliff College; Cen- 
tral College; Iowa State College; Simpson 
College; State University of Iowa; University 
of Dubuque; Wartburg College; Nebraska 
Wesleyan College; Westmar College. 

Kentucky-Tennessee: Berea College; Bell- 
armine College; Carson-Newman College; 
Centre College of Kentucky; Fisk University; 
George Peabody College; Georgetown Col- 
lege; Kentucky State College; King College; 
LeMoyne College; Maryville College; Naza- 
reth College; Siena College; Southwestern at 
Memphis; Transylvania College; University 
of Louisville; Vanderbilt University; Pike- 
ville College; Tennessee Wesleyan College. 

Mason Dixon: Catholic University of Amer- 
ica; College of Notre Dame of Maryland; 
Coppin State Teachers College; Dumbarton 
College of the Holy Cross; Howard Univer- 
sity; Maryland State Teachers College, Frost- 
burg; Maryland State Teachers College, Tow- 
son; Morgan State Teachers College; Trinity 
College; University of Baltimore; Washing~ 
ton College; Wesley College. 

Metropolitan New York: Brooklyn College; 
Barnard College; CCNY, Baruch Day; CCNY, 
Baruch’ Evening; CCNY, Main Day; CCNY, 
Main Evening; liege of New Rochelle; Co- 
lumbia College, Columbia University; Ford- 
ham School of Education; Good Counsel Col- 
lege; Hunter College, Bronx; Hunter College, 
Park-Avenue; Long Island University, C. W. 
Post; Manhattan College; Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart; Marymount 
College, New York City; Marymount College, 
Tarrytown; New York University (Heights); 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island; Queens 
versity, Long Island; St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Long Island; St. John’s University 
College; St. Joseph’s College; Sarah Lawrence 
College; Yeshiva College; Long Island Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn; Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, 

Michigan: Kalamazoo College; Bay City 
Junior College; Central Michigan College; 
Flint Junior College; Ferris Institute; Hope 
College; Marygrove College; Mercy College; 
Michigan State University; Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology; University of 
Michigan; Wayne State University; Alma 
College. 

Minnesota-Dakotas: Augsburg College; 
Bethel College and Seminary; Carleton Col~ 
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lege; College of St. Benedict; College of St. 
Catherine; College of St. Teresa; College of 
St. Thomas; Concordia College; Dickinson 
State Teachers College; Gustavus Adolphus 
College; Hamline University; Huron College; 
Hibbing Junior College; Macalester College; 
North Dakota Agricultural College; South- 
efn State Teachers College; St. John’s Uni- 
versity; St. Mary’s College; University of 
Minnesota, Duluth; University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; Yankton College. 

Missouri-Kansas: Bethany College; Central 
Missouri State College; Cottey College; Col- 
lege of Emporia; Harris Teachers College; 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg; 
Lincoln University; Marymount College; 
Maryville College; Mount St. Scholastica 
College; St. Benedict's College; University of 
Kansas; University of Kansas City; Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Webster College; William 
Jewell College. 

New England: Albertus Magnus College; 
American International College; Amherst 
College; Babson Institute of Business & 
Administration; Bennington College; Brad- 
ford Junior College; Brandeis University; 
Colby College; Colby Junior College; College 
of Our Lady of the Elms; Dartmouth College; 
Eastern Nazarene College; Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston; Bates College; Emmanuel 
College; Fisher Junior College; Garland 
Junior College; Harvard-Radcliffe Graduate 
Council; Hillyer College; Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Mitchell College; 
Mount Holyoke College; Mount St. Mary’s 
College; Newton College of the Sacred Heart; 
Pembroke College; Quinnipac College-Rad- 
cliffe College; St. Joseph's College; Regis; 
Simmons College; Skidmore College; Smith 
College; Springfield College; State Teachers 
College, Framingham; State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bridgewater; State Teachers College, 
Castleton; State Teachers College, Keene; 
State Teachers College, Salem; State Teach- 
ers College, Westfield; Trinity College; Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport; University of Maine; 
University of Rhode Island; Wellesley Col- 
lege; Wheaton College; Wheelock College; 
Worcester Junior College; Yale College; 
University of New Hampshire. 

New Jersey: College of St. Elizabeth; 
Douglass University; Drew University; Fair- 
leigh-Dickinson College; Jersey City Junior 
College; Jersey City State Oollege; Mon- 
mouth College; Rutgers University; Rutgers 
Graduate Council; Rutgers South Jersey; 
Montclair State College; Trenton State Col- 
lege; Seton Hall University; St. Peter’s Col- 
lege; Newark State College; Upsala College; 
Newark College of Engineering. 

New York State: Alfred Agricultural & 
Techneal Institute (of State University); 
Alfred University; Bard College; Canisius 
College; Clarkson Institute; College of St. 
Rose; Cornell University; D’Youville College; 
Erie County Technical Institute; Harpur 
College; Hartwick College; LeMoyne College; 
Niagara University; Oneonta State Teachers 
College; Orange County Community College; 
Rochester Institute of Technology; Rosary 
Hill College; State Teachers College, Buffalo; 
State ‘Teachers College, Oortland; State 
Teachers College, Fredonia; State Teachers 
College, New Paltz; State Teachers College, 
Plattsburgh; State Teachers College, Pots- 
dam; Union College; University of Buffalo; 
University of Rochester; University of 
Rochester, School of Nursing; Vassar Col- 
lege; Ithaca College. 

QOhio-Indiana: Antioch College; Ashland 
College; College of Wooster; Defiance Col- 
lege; Denison University; DePauw Univer- 
sity; Fenn College; Fenn College, evening 
session; Indiana University; John Carrol 

College; Oberlin 
Ohio State University; Otterbein 
College; St. Mary’s College; Taylor Univer- 
sity; University of Notre Dame; Ursuline 
College; Western College for Women; Wil- 
‘berforce University; Wilmington College; 
Youngstown University. 
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Pennsylvania-West Virginia: Alderson- 
Broaddus College; Allegheny College; Al- 
liance College; Beaver College; Bethany Col- 
lege; Bryn Mawr College; Cedar Crest Col- 
lege; Chatham College; Chestnut Hill Col- 
lege; Dickinson College; Drexel Institute of 
Technology; Gannon College; Grove City 
College; Hershey Junior College; Immacu- 
lata College; Juniata College; Lincoln Uni- 
versity; Lycoming College; Mercyhurst Col- 
ledge; Mount Mercy College; Philadelphia 
Textile Institute; Rosemont College; St. 
Prancis College; Seton Hill College; Sheppard 
College; Swarthmore College; Temple Uni- 
versity; University of Pennsylvania, Woman’s 
Student Government; West Virginia Univer- 
sity; West Virginia Wesleyan College; Villa 
Maria College; Harcum Junior College; 
Waynesburg College; St. Joseph’s College; 
Moravian College; Muhlenberg College. 

Rocky Mountain: Colorado State College 
(of Education); Colorado Women’s College; 
Loretto Heights College; Regis College; Uni- 
versity of Colorado; University of New Mex- 
ico. 

Utah: Brigham Young University; College 
of Southern Utah (of Utah State Univer- 
sity); University of Utah; Utah State Uni- 
versity; Weber College. 





Un-American Attempt To Intimidate the 
Congress of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. KNOX. Mr, Speaker, much has 
been written and said during the last few 
weeks about labor reform legislation, 
especially the Landrum-Griffin bill. I 
have received hundreds of letters, tele- 
grams, and postcards on this subject 
from all parts of the Nation. None of 
these contained a threatening tenor, ex- 
cept for the form letter I received this 
morning from James B. Carey, president 
of the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers. His 
threatening communication is a reflec- 
tion on the citizens of the United States 
and an un-American attempt to intimi- 
date the Congress of the United States. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include at this point in 
the Recorp my reply to Mr. Carey: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 21, 1959. 

Mr. JAMEs B. CAREY, 

President, International Union of Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Carry: I have received your form 
letter of August 18 endeavoring to intimi- 
date me because of my favorable vote on 
August 13, 1959, in support of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, which also was supported by 
President Eisenhower as well as by 303 of 
my colleagues out of the total membership 
of 436 in the House of Representatives. 


August 21 


basic rights and democratic processes of your 
union members. A threat from you is no 
more terrifying to me than would be a threat 
from Mr. Hoffa, although I believe even he 
would be inclined to use better judgment 
than you have demonstrated. 

By your act you have caused me to realize 
more than ever that I was correct in voting 
for the Landrum-Griffin bill. I am sure my 
voting record has proven to my constituency 
that I am interested in individual rights and 
democracy more than in the concentration 
of power in the hands of big business, re- 
gardiess of whether that big business be 
the management boss or the labor boss. 

The people of the 11th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan will not yield to the un- 
thinking dudgeon of any labor leader when 
they are exercising the right-to mark their 
ballot in secret for the candidates of their 
choice. Similarly, I would not, and did not, 
yield to any pressures from the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the Chamber 
of Commerce, as you allege, when I cast my 
vote for the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

I have always supported legislation that 
would protect the rights of labor union 
members and would rid the unions of the 
practices of corruption, breach of trust, 
gangsterism, violence, and abuses of power. 
The political hoodlumism that you imply 
will be brought to bear against me does not 
dismay me, and I am sure it will not be 
persuasive with the thinking people of my 
congressional district. 

In order that my constituency may be 
aware of your activities I am sending a copy 
of your letter and my reply to all individuals 
on my mailing list. I respect the intelligence 
of the people whom I have the honor to rep- 
resent, and know that they too will realize 
more than ever the real need for the enact- 
ment of the provisions of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. 

Yours truly, 
Victor A. ENnox, 
Member of Congress. 





United States Loses, Other Nations Win 
With Export Credit Guarantees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of Members have expressed concern 
about declines in U.S. export trade. I 
have been particularly interested in the 
recent decline in U.S. trade with Asian 
countries. During 1958, U.S. exports to 
the Far East and south Asia dropped 24 
percent below the previous year—im- 
ports dropped 4 percent. We have 
grown so accustomed to having export 
surpluses it is unusual, to say the least, 
to see our exports and imports approach- 
ing a balance. In context, this recent 
decline follows an increase in exports to 
Asia of some 25 percent between the end 
of the Korean war and 1957. To some 
extent, the decline in exports to Asia 
since 1957 may be attributed to the cut- 
back in the volume of aid goods to such 
recipients as South eee Formosa, and 
South Vietnam. more recent 
factor is the Sumiscued ones energy with which 
other countries are developing Asian 
markets. 
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Mr. President, it is not my purpose 
today to discuss the many complex fac- 
tors affecting U.S. trade with Asia. I 
would, however, like to invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to one aspect of the 
competition. A number of west coast 
exporters have expressed concern over 
the fact that foreign competitors are 
able to make the sale, often for the rea- 
son that the competitor is able to offer 
more attractive credit, both in terms of 
interest rates and period of repayment. 
He can offer these attractive terms of 
credit for the sole reason that many for- 
eign governments guarantee or insure a 
wide variety of export risks, including 
export credit. The U.S. investment 
guarantee program covers some risks. 


The Development Loan Fund provides’ 


reasonable interest rates and terms 
of payment for transactions through the 
Fund. The Export-Import Bank satis- 


‘fies the needs of still another type of — 


transaction. There is a large gap, how- 
ever, placing many American exporters 
at a disadvantage. In this connection, 
I call attention to an editorial in the 
July 31 edition of Business International. 
The editorial describes in some detail 
this disadvantage to American export- 
ers. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Unrrep States Loses, OrHERS WIN WITH 
Export CrepIt GUARANTEES 


Are foreign competitors offering more at- 
tractive terms to oversea buyers than US. 
manufacturers are able to offer? This is not 
a@ new question. But the continuing deficit 
in U.S. international payments (suffered 
every year since 1950, except 1957) and the 
recent, serious drain on U.S. gold reserves 
make it imperative for the answer to be 
found now—and a course of action agreed 
upon, 

It is oversimplification to assert that the 
United States is pricing itself out of world 
markets. In many cases, in terms of quality, 
design, performance, appearance, and service, 
this is just not so. But there is a great deal 
of evidence that oversea buyers are swayed by 
foreign competitive credit terms which the 
U.S. manufacturer cannot match. In many 
cases the buyer must have credit—or not 
buy at all. In some countries the govern- 
ment will grant foreign exchange only if 
the foreign seller offers credit. 

Many foreign governments provide export 
credit insurance policies against a wide va- 
riety of both business and political risks. 
They include the risks of inconvertibility, 
insolvency, protracted default, promotional 
losses suffered by the exporter, preshipment 
losses (if political events prevent shipment, 
for example), catastrophe and other risks. 
These guarantees generally apply both to 
consumer goods and capital goods—and to 
short-term as well as long-term credits. And 
they make possible the lending of money by 
private banks. 

Private banks provide most of the export 
credit for U.S. manufacturers, although 
normally this is done with recourse to the 
US. supplier. But obviously U.S. banks can- 
not match the terms offered by foreign banks 
which enjoy government-backed guarantees. 
While the Export-Import Bank actually 
lends money for export credit without re- 
course to the supplier, its loans (except for 
cotton) are confined to capital goods. Cred- 
its to individual U.S. manufacturers are not 
offered by Eximbank to countries in bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties, 
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EXIM HELP OF LIMITED VALUE 


Most of Eximbank’s money has been used 
for developmental loans in countries suffer- 
ing balance-of-payments troubles—Indo- 
nesia, Argentina, Brazil and India, for ex- 
ample, And these developmental loans have 
been enormously helpful to U.S. capital 
goods manufacturers who otherwise would 
not be able to sell to these countries. But 
this does not mean that any U.S. capital 
goods manufacturer can get export credit 
to accommodate a customer in Indonesia. 
Far from it. It merely means that those 
U.S. manufacturers making certain specified 
goods for the special project in Indonesia 
which the Eximbank is financing may com- 
pete for the order, and if successful, get the 
credit. All others are frozen out. 

The Export-Import Bank has been holding 
conversations with private banks about of- 
fering limited guarantees against political 
risks in certain countries. But no program 
has yet been announced that would enable 
U.S. manufacturers to meet foreign compe- 
tition on even terms. 

Some bankers and manufacturers argue 
that the whole idea is unsound—that such 
guarantees underwrite financial mismanage- 
ment by foreign governments, or, more bru- 
tally, that they finance the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits of other countries. In re- 
sponse; proponents of export guarantees 
argue that no one can foresee the future, 
and that it could just as easily be said that 
life insurance companies underwrite un- 
healthy living. 

Whatever one’s philosophy in this matter, 
the grim fact is that foreign manufactur- 
ers (including U.S. firms with plants over- 
seas) and their private bankers are protected 
against more risks, in more countries, and on 
more goods-than are U.S. manufacturers. 
Here is a summary of export credit facilities 
and insurance schemes now operated by six 
foreign governments. 

The United Kingdom's Export Credit Guar- 
antee Department (ECGD) of the British 
Board of Trade offers the world’s most com- 
plete coverage of capital and consumer goods 
against all_risks except loss from exchange 
fluctuation. Coverage is for up to 85 percent 
of loss when due to insolvency or protracted 
default and up to 95 percent in all other 
cases. Terms are up to 3 years for consumer 
goods, 5 for capital goods, and 7 for 
aircraft. As a further aid, the ECGD offers 
exporters to the dollar area the opportunity 
to recoup a portion of their expenditures for 
market research and promotion in those 
countries. 

The Japanese Government is giving con- 
siderable encouragement to exporters, both 
through credits and insurance from the Japa- 
nese Eximbank and by granting tax relief 
up to 80 percent on export earnings from new 
markets or in lagging industries. The bank’s 
insurance agency will guarantee up to 80 per- 
cent on all losses (including exchange fluc- 
tuations) for both capital and consumer 
goods, and it will also cover any promotional 
loss suffered by an independent export drive 
anywhere. Premiums range from 0.48 to 1 
percent. Unlike Britain’s ECGD, Japan's 
Eximbank also provides direct export credit, 
at rates of 4.5-6.5 percent. Additional ex- 
port incentives include preferential Govern- 
ment treatment of exporters’ requests for in- 
formation, licenses, etc., and permission to 
exporters to retain 3 percent of their foreign 
exchange earnings. 

In France and territories of the French 
Community, the semipublic French Export 
Insurance Company (COFACE) provides 
coverage (usually 80 percent) against all 
risks for up to 6 months on consumer goods, 
5 years on capital goods. Premiums range 
from 0.4 percent upward. In addition, 
COPACE will cover 50 percent of promo- 
tional losses incurred by an exporter expand- 

or seeking new oversea markets. The 
French Government also usually exempts 
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exporters when special credit restrictions are 
introduced, permits accelerated depreciation 
rates, and allows retention of foreign ex~ 
change .(12 percent of sales to the dollar 
area, 8 percent for other exports. Special 
exporter cards are issued by the Government 
to companies which export 20 percent or more 
of their production. Card holders receive 
privileged treatment by Government agencies 
and are allowed to retain an extra 3 percent 
of foreign earnings. 

West German Government guarantees are 
given through Hermes Kreditversicherung, 
and sureties covering sales to foreign govern- 
ments are given through a special agency. 
Both groups cover all risks except default 
and, with few exceptions, exchange loss. 
Guarantee extends to 80 percent for political 
risk (which may soon be hiked to 95 percent 
for special cases), 70 to 75 percent on other 
risks. Preshipment coverage is available for 
capital goods. Insurance premiums average 
about 1 percent for both capital and con- 
sumer goods. Other public banks purchase 
exporters’ bills and provide long-term (8- 
year) financing. In addition, the Govern- 
ment grants turnover tax rebates ranging 
from a minimum 0.5 to maximum 3 percent. 

In Belgium, L’Office National Ducroire, a 
Government bank, offers risk coverage up to 
90 percent for consumer and capital goods 
produced in Belgium or the Congo. Insur- 
ance against political risks costs from 2 to 
10 percent and other risks from 3 to 5 percent. 
The Banque Nationale de Belgique also offers 
special visas to exporters enabling them to 
receive favorable discount rates from pri- 
vate banks to finance export operations. 


In Italy, the National Insurance Institute 
(INA) guarantees or insures credits to ex- 
porters of capital equipment and some high- 
value consumer goods against political dis- 
turbances, catastrophe, cancellation, and 
transfer risks, but not default unless the 
debtor is a foreign government, Insurance 
coverage runs for up to 5 years on amounts 
not exceeding 85 percent of value. Rates 
vary from 0.2 to 2.5 percent. Although more 
limited than those of the UK, Germany, and 
France, the Italian export credit insurance 
system is developing. The ceiling on guar- 
antees granted by INA was just raised from 
$160 to $240 million. A bill now before .the 
Parliament would extend coverage to all 
Italian exports. The Central Institute for 
Medium-Term Credit (Mediocredito) grants 
4- to 5-year credit, covering up to 63.75 per- 
cent of the export value for a rate of 3 per- 
cent. In addition, the Foreign Affairs Min- . 
istry provides special export services to spur 
export of capital goods. The Government 
also waives turnover taxes on many exports. 





Miss Elizabeth Allen Smart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted by the House, 
I am including herewith a statement by 
Charles X. Hutchinson, Jr., president, 
National Temperance and Prohibition 
Council, concerning the career of Eliz- 
abeth A. Smart, who passed from this 
life on August 16 in Washington, D.C.: 

The notable career of Elizabeth Allen 
Smart came to a quiet end on August 16 
at the Washington Sanitarium. The vic- 
tim of cancer, she had battled for almost a 
year to win her fight with the disease. Im- 
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mediately following the 1958 convention of 
the National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union held in Washington, she entered 
the hospital with no idea of her precarious 
condition. She lingered between life and 
death for several weeks, and with great 
courage and infinite patience won her way 
back to partial health. Returning to her 
apartment, she took up her work with sur- 
prising energy in spite of her apparent 
weakness. After a period of weeks, she rec- 
ognized that her condition was deteriorat- 
ing, and made her plans to return to the 
hospital. She did not go until Bishop Ham- 
maker had gone to his summer home and 
Mrs. Hutchinson and I had sailed for Eu- 
rope. She did not want to give us any un- 
easiness. We found a beautiful bouquet 
from her in our stateroom when we boarded 
the Queen Elizabeth, and did not know 
that she had reentered. the hospital on that 
very day. On our return, there was only 
time for a few precious conversations with 
her at her bedside. Her strength was gone 
and she spoke in a whisper. She awaited 
in faith her blessed release. 

Elizabeth Smart was the daughter of the 
parsonage. Her father, the Reverend John 
Gardiner Smart, was a minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in Schoharie, N.Y., when 
she was born. She attended Smith College, 
graduated cum laude, and was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. She decided to enter the law 
and matriculated in the New York University 
Law School. She was admitted to the New 
York State bar in 1915 and was a practicing 
attorney in that State. Her special interest 
at that time was “business law” which was 
the title of a book of which she was coauthor. 
She became interested in journalism as the 
medium through which public opinion is 
shaped and motivated and launched a career 
as editor and publisher, and later owner, of 
the oldest weekly in New York State, the 
Washington County Post, of Cambridge, N.Y. 
In law and in journalism her concern was the 
direction in which our society was drifting, 
and she supported every movement for moral 
and social betterment. It was during that 
period that the conviction crystallized that 
beverage alcohol was at the root of most of 
our social ilfs, and from that time Elizabeth 
Smart’s name became synonymous with 
temperance reform. 7 

In 1940, Elizabeth Smart came to Capitol 
Hill as the director of legislation for the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Her legal and journalistic back- 
ground had prepared her for her public rela- 
tions task as she made her approaches to the 
Members of the Congress in behalf of pend- 
ing moral and social, particularly temperance, 
legislation. She looked upon herself as the 
voice of the thousands of women in her or- 
ganization. She had a sense of “calling” that 
few, if any, lobbyists have ever had. Her 
penetrating mind and judicious temper won 
the respect and confidence of congressional 
leaders. She was far removed from the doc- 
trinaire reformer. She had an understand- 
ing of the difficulties of the legislative process 
in a democracy. She used her power of per- 
suasion in urging the Members of Congress 
to move in the direction she was convinced 
we had to go for the sake of the moral health 
of the Nation. She kept her constituents 
informed as to what was happening in Con- 
gress through her Washington Letter in every 
issue of the Union Signal, the national jour- 
nal of the W.C.T.U. She never wearied. She 
‘was always patient. She took her defeats in 
her stride as temporary setbacks. She lived 
and died in the faith that her cause would 
ultimately triumph because it is right. 

Elizabeth Smart was related to many or- 
ganizations including the League of Women 
Voters, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the American Bar Association, the 
National League of American Pen Women, 
and the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Her most active interest was 
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given to the National Temperarice and Pro- 
hibition Council which includes 23 organi- 
zations working in the field of temperance 
reform. She was the secretary for mgny 
years, and was chairman of the legislative 
committee at the time of her passing. She 
has been the key person in the organization 
for so long that her death is almost an irrep- 
arable loss. 

Above all, Elizabeth Smart was a good 
woman. No finer or truer thing could be 
said. During the years we worked together, 
my regard for a gallant lady grew, and my 
affection deepened. For she was great as a 
person. We shall miss her sadly, but we 
shall carry on in her faith that— 


“Though the wrong seem oft so strong, 
God is the Ruler yet.” 





U.S. Guides at Moscow Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
some of our most able representatives 
abroad now are the 75 giides at the 
Moscow Fair. 

These young men and women are en- 
gaged in hand to hand combat in the 
war of ideas. They symbolize our way 
of life to hundreds of thousands of Rus- 
sians who, until now, have been de- 
prived of personal contact with Ameri- 
cans. 

I am proud that one of these guides 
is from my home State, John D. Levan, 
Jr., of Springfield, Mo. 

In two recent articles, the New York 
Times reported on the fine work being 
done by these young Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles from the New York Times 
be printed in the Appendix of-the Rec- 
ORD. 

The constructive work these young 
people are doing is but another argu- 
ment in favor of the establishment of a 
Foreign Service Academy which would 
train thousands of people in language 
skills and other knowledge so essential 
for those who would act as effective 
American ambassadors of peace. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

U.S. Gutpes Star aT Moscow Farr—RuvssiIANs 
Fovp TatK Is More RewarDINc THAN 
EXHIsITS . 

(By Max Frankel) 

Moscow, August 14.—The full burden of 
describing, explaining, defending and selling 
the United States and its ways at the Amer- 
ican National Exhibition here has fallen on 
the shoulders of 75 young guides. 

Chosen carefuHy from 19 States and the 
District of Columbia for their knowledge of 
Russian and familiarity with the American 
scene, the guides have needed both—and 
their wits—more than anyone had foreseen. 
Less than halfway through the show, most 
are weary but unbowed. 

The guides, 27 of whom are women, were 
to have been adjuncts of the exhibition, to 
translate for exhibitors and to provide an- 
swers to questions not covered on hundreds 
of explanatory placards. 
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But in fact the young Americans with 
large red, white, and blue buttons bearing 
the word “GID” have become the show. 

When they can, they make use of the 
millions of dollars’ worth of props around 
them, or direct visitors to written explana- 
tions. But they are never quite successful 
in diverting attention from their extensive, 
often good-humored, and endless talk about 
how Americans live, work, play and think. 

“A hundred times a day I ask the crowds 
whether they didn’t really want to move on, 
to see other exhibits,” says Alexander Kuch- 
erov of Washington, D.C., who normally 
works at the paperback book rack. “In- 
variably the answer is, ‘No, we want to talk 
to Americans.’ And who can deny such a 
request?” 

Richard Leed, of Lititz, Pa., and Titiana 
Akhonin, of Washington try ‘to explain the 
features of a model house but end up dis- 
cussing social security and the cost of gro- 
ceries with pressing knots of Russians. 

Mrs. Natasha Carlton, of 749 West End 
Avenue, New York, stands behind a freezer 
and before rows of canned goods in a section 
of supermarket. She is discussing overseas 
bases and the chances of war. 

Curtis Kamman, of Tucson, Ariz., stands 
in the living room of a model apartment, 
microphone in hand, with 500 Russians look- 
ing in from two floors. He is explaining 
why there are so few Negro millionaires in 
the United States. 

On the edge of a large turntable bearing 
a Thunderbird car stands George Feifer of 
175 Claremont Avenue, New York, also with 
microphone, before 300 persons. He gets 
five questions about his family budget for 
every one about the car’s horsepower. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PRINCIPLE 


“And if you don’t have all that money to 
buy a Thunderbird?” asks a young Russian 
into the extended microphone. 

“If you don’t have the money and don’t 
want to buy on installment, you don’t buy,” 
the guide replies. Seeing a few smiles, he 
adds: “I think this is an international prin- 
ciple.” 

Now there is widespread laughter, and the 
guide decides to make a further, unsolicited 
point: 

“I own a Ford, a simple Ford, like the one 
over there without a crowd around it,” he 
says “And I can buy used cars for half the 
original cost, and less.” 

Invariably, the guides have found, when 
crowds gather and the banter and give-and- 
take becomes particularly good-natured and 
informative, there appears from somewhere 
someone determined to show up the Ameri- 
can. 

“And do the Negroes in slums own. such 
cars?” the man asks. Or: “Why don't you 
tell us about the soup lines?” 

Normally, the guide tries to answer and 
to carry on. Usually, the man persists in the 
same spirit. - 

“I answered the same question for you 2 
hours ago,” the guide will say, when perti- 
nent. Or, if really antagonized: “For some- 
one who has never been to the United States 
and who cannot get our newspapers and 
magazines, you seem to know much about 
us.” 

HECKLERS MEET REBUKES 


Often the man comes with five or six 
friends and then there are not only sharp, 
aggressive questions but derision and scorn 
for the answers. 

“Why do you persist in asking if you 
don’t believe me?” the guide will remark. 
And frequently others in the crowd will 
begin to shout for recognition, openly de- 
manding to hear the American instead of 
the things they always hear. 

“The other day I spoke for 2 hours about 
everything under the sun,” Mrs. Carlton re- 
called. “When I just couldn’t go on without 
getting hoarse, a few in the crowd who 
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hadn’t budged since I started thanked me 
and told me to rest. And suddenly, for 
the first time since we opened, there was a 
burst of applause. You can’t imagine what 
it meant. It just made everything worth- 
while, even the bouts with the hecklers and 
the terrible mob scenes.” 

The guides have found that virtually 


' every day brings something unexpected, even 


though the bulk of the questions from Rus- 
sians are amazingly repetitious. But there 
is nothing like the monolithic reaction or 
response they had expected, nor is the full 
range or depth.of the Russians’ curiosity to 
be foreseen: 

“Do you jam foreign radio broadcasts?” 
“Are Marx and Engels banned or published 
only with critical annotations?” 

“Is abstract art really taken seriously or 
is it just meant for fun?” “What does that 
statute mean?” 

“Are there many Russians in the United 
States?” “Are they being detained against 
their will?” 

“What are slums?” “Are they all under- 
ground?” 

“Is it true you publish ‘Anna Karenina’ in 
12 pages?” “Are all paperback books com- 
ics?” 

“What is the tallest building in the United 
States? “Do most Americans live in sky- 
scrapers?” 

“What is the purpose of the ‘Family of 
Man’ exhibit?” 

“Did you not bring heavy machinery be- 
cause you were afraid we would copy it?” 


A QUIZZICAL REACTION 


The guides say there is no telling how 
much of their answers is believed. Most dif- 
ficult, they find, are explanations of the di- 
versity of opinion, of prices, or products and 
of ways of doing things in the United States. 

They find that most Russians are not 
starry eyed over the wealth of consumer 
goods on display. Many a Russian remarks 
that those things don’t count for much. 

On the other hand, as Alton S. Donnelly 
of Berkeley, Calif., explains, “Many are at- 
tracted to = ways, but they also seem 
genuinely d of what they have heard 
about unemployment, high medical bills, 
and rents.” 

A good number of the guides are surprised 
at the freedom with which some Russians 
have expressed frank opinions, especially 
when conversing in small groups. They 
have heard unexpected words of admira- 
tion for the exhibition and of grumbling 
about life here. The guides are surprised, 
too, by the frequent approaches for private 
conversations, at their hotels or elsewhere off 
the grounds. 

Thousands of the Russian visitors appear 
willing to stand and hear the same ques- 
tions answered over and over again, by guide 
after guide. Often the guides have the feel- 
ing that the words of one are measured 
against the words of others. 


ANSWERS KEPT AD LIB 
But the guides deliberately resist standard, 


rehearsed answers and generally give freely . 


of their own views and experiences. They 
tell about the lives of their friends and 
neighbors. Or they ny they themselves don’t 
really like abstract art 

Such divergence of view, they say, espe- 
cially in a foreign country and at a propa- 
ganda show is the most effective demonstra- 
tion of the freedom they are trying to sug- 


_ 
uestion is too personal for the Rus- 

oibaes Most find out soon after they reach 
the exhibit that the guides earn $16 a day, 
and most are with this, 
know also that the guides work 6 days a 
week, from 11 am. to 10 p.m. and from 2 
p.m. to 10 p.m, on alternate days. 

The guides have been given wardrobes— 
suits, shirts, sweaters, dresses, shoes, and ac- 
cessories—that enable them to wear differ- 
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ent clothes each day, but all dress alike on 
any given day. 

They pay about $3 a day for rooms at a 
hotel on the outskirts of town and pay for 
their own food and expenses. As 
they find the wage covers them, but little 
more. 

A HASTY LOOK AT RUSSIA 


The guides range in age from 20 to 35. 
Most are college and postgraduate students. 
Many have never before been in the Soviet 
Union, and they dash in their few free 
hours to museums and theaters. Some have 
been to Leningrad for a weekend. Others 
are planning trips after the exhibition 
closes September 4. 

Whatever they learn on their own, how- 
ever, they seem to agree that nothing will 
ever quite match the grueling but reward- 
ing holding forth at the exhibit. And most 
agree that they have learned two very im- 
portant things about themselves, 

“You learn quickly,” one of them remark- 
ed, “that when that smile disappears and 
your sense of humor with it, you are no 
good to anyone, least of all yourself and 
your country.” 

“And, you know,” said another, “the 
average American, until tested under fire, is 
not really accustomed to articulate America.” 
RUSSIANS REPEAT QUESTIONS AT Farr—U.S. 

Guiwes In Moscow List TEN QUERIES PUT 

To THEM Most PREQUENTLY 

Moscow, August 14.—Soviet visitors, eager 
to know more about the United States, have 
been addressing a great variety of questions 
to the guides at the American National Ex- 
hibition here. 

Many of the’ questions recur frequently. 
In general terms, following are the 10 ques- 
tions the guides feel are asked most often 
and the answers given to these questions: 

“Question. What does the average US. 
worker earn? 

“Answer. About $90 a week. A family 
often earns more if there is more than one 
member working. 

“Question. How do your unemployed live? 

“Answer. Most guides explain the tem- 
porary nature of unemployment, averaging 
about 3 months. They cite unemployment 
benefits available in different States. They 
also try to explain other benefits, varying 
with union contracts. They stress assist- 
ance available in finding work. Sometimes, 
too, they are called upon to explain why 
there are periods of relatively high unem- 
ployment. They point to the problems of an 
interdependent but not centrally controlled 
economy. 

LIVING COSTS EXPLAINED 


“Question. What do you pay for rent? 

“Answer. The guides describe their own 
living quarters and rents. They generalize 
by saying most Americans figure they can 
spend up to one-fourth of their income on 
rent and another fourth on food. At various 
displays, the guides also offer explanations 
of public housing, cooperative housing and 
private home ownership and mortgage fi- 
nancing. 

“Question. What does education cost? 

“Answer. The guides explain public and 
private elementary and secondary schooling 
available in the United States and describe 
State and private colleges, varying tuitions, 
availability of scholarships and jobs for 
students to supplement their budgets. Most 
also cite their own experiences. 

a nm, Why are Ne discriminated 

- y groes 

“Answer. The guides describe the extent 

of segregation and discrimination and their 
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reluctance of the United States to force 
social changes violently. Several of the 
guides are Negroes. 

FREE PRESS IS A TOPIC 


“Question. Are Americans free to read 
Soviet publications? 

“Answer. The guides explain that Soviet 
newspapers and magazines can be bought 
openly in most big cities and that they are 
available in most university libraries and 
major public libraries. They also describe 
English-language publications that carry 
translations from the Soviet press and the 
extensive reprints of Soviet speeches and 
documents in American newspapers. 

“Question. Are Americans free to travel 
out of their country, and is it true they carry 
no internal passports and need not register 
with the police when moving into a city? 

“Answer. The guides explain the absence 
of passports and registration except for crim- 
inals on parole, the-procedure followed for 
obtaining a passport to travel abroad, the 
freedom to move from city to city and from 
job to job. 

U.S. BASES QUESTIONED 


“Question. Why has the United States sur- 
rounded the Soviet Union with bases? 

“Answer. The guides say this is a political 
question, which they are not expected to dis- 
cuss. However, if pressed, they try to an- 
swer briefly by citing fears of Americans that 
they will be attacked and that they could 
not effectively retaliate from their own terri- 
tory. 

“Question. How does the average worker 
live, what vacation does he get, what does 
he spend for medical care, what pension does 
he get, and how much tax does he pay? 

“Answer. The guides usually relate the 
life of a family they know to be living with- 
in a budget of $5,000 to $6,000. They explain 
medical insurance plans, social security, 
union and company benefits, housing, re- 
sorts, and other details. 

“Question. Where did you learn Russian, 
what work do you do, how much do you 
earn, how do you live, do you have a car? 

“Answer. There are 75 answers available 
at the exhibition to these questions, as many 
as there are guides. All of the answers are 
honest and they are usually related with 
humor and a wealth of corroborative detail.” 





NATO Dig-in Plan Seen as a 
Gigantic Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave’ to extend my remarks I would like 
to include the sixth in a series of articles 
by Mr. Edward J. Milne, Washington 
correspondent for the Providence Jour- 
nal and Evening Bulletin, of Providence, 
R.I., concerning his recent tour of the 
NATO countries. This article appeared 
in the Evening Bulletin of July 15, 1959, 
and’ is entitled “NATO Dig-In Plan Seen 
as a Gigantic Job”: 

NATO Dic-tn PLAN SEEN AS A GIGANTIC Jos 

(By Edward J. Milne) 

Napizs.—United States and allied North 
Atlantic Treaty tion forces in 
Europe appear to be digging in for a gigantic 


operation, 
A tour of NATO defenses in Germany and 
Italy leaves the impression that there is 
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no end in sight to the grim and expensive 
business of building an atomic retaliatory 
capacity designed to discourage the Russians 
from making military inroads to the West. 

At Ramstein Air Base in ‘west central Ger- 
many, two important air headquarters are 
centered. One is that of the Fourth Allied 
Tactical Air Force, a NATO command with 
French, Canadian and U.S. components. 
The other is the combat headquarters of the 
U.S. Air Forces, Europe. For all practical 
purposes the two are the same, with the 
same American general in charge. 

At the NATO command they say: 

“Our aim is an atomic delivery capability 
which will allow us to deliver the Sunday 
punch.” 

At the U.S. command, they say: 

\ “We are SACEUR’s private air force.” 

SACEUR is militarese for Supreme Com- 
mander, Europe—once Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and now U.S. Air Force Gen. Lauris 
Norstad. 

U.S. Maj. Gen. Gabriel P. Disosway is the 
deputy commander of both USAFE, the US. 
actual operational air force in Europe, and 
4ATAF, the NATO force that will go into 
action if the bell rings. 

“Our first and foremost task,’”’ he says very 
simply, “is to execute an atomic strike. 
SACEUR has placed the highest priority on 
this.” 

General Disosway and his superiors on up 
to General Norstad are not without their 
problems, including finding new bases in 
Germany or the United Kingdom if the 
French rule atomic bombs out of France. 
But despite the political uncertainties, he 
says: 

“We have a sizable force, entirely atomic- 
capable, able to deliver a retaliatory strike.” 

In south central Germany, the U.S. Army, 
Europe, built around the billion-dollar-a- 
year 7th Army and its tough armored cav- 
alyrmen and even tougher paratroop guer- 
rillas, is headquartered at Heidelberg. While 
the Air Force cons the skies to the east with 
radar, the 7th Army’s mounted cavalry 
patrols the East German and Czechoslovaki- 
an borders with tanks, jeeps and helicopters. 

The 7th Army is equipped, too, with Red- 
stone and Corporal missiles, both atomic- 
capable, and with what it still thinks of as 
“the ultimate weapon—the man on the 
ground,” the infantryman. 

But it sees no early use for its missiles, 
its foot soldiers, its guerrillas. 

“Soviet strategy,” says Maj. Gen. Ralph 
M. Osborne, its intelligence chief, “thas been 
based on the estimate that Russia would 
either lose a general war or suffer too much 
to make such a war worthwhile.” 

The U.S. Army in Europe, he says, thinks 
Russia will not attempt even limited hos- 
tilities in Europe because the chances the 
conflict would become general are too great. 

The Army’s estimate of Soviet short-of- 
‘war aims, he says, is this: 

1. To force, by threat of military might, 
Western acceptance of continued division of 
Germany. 

2. To weaken NATO solidarity, likewise 
by threat of military might. 

3. To keep the West back on its heels so 
that any eventual negotiation of a perma- 
nent European security arrangement will be 
most favorable to Russia. 

“We believe,” a spokesman says, “that no 
war in Europe can now be <ontrolled as a 
limited war, As soon as the Russians who 
have great numerical superiority, try to over- 
run our NATO forces on the grouhd, we'll 
be in a major war. If they make any kind 
of move that can be construed as an attack 
on Europe, it will be by miscalculation. It 
is our judgment, and we think theirs, that 
any war in Europe would become an all-out 
war in which the Russian motherland would 
be decimated.” 

A natural enough question from a layman 
is why, -if the Russians fear a war by mis- 
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calculation, they don’t pull back and make 
sure it won’t happen. 

The Army’s answer is that if the Russians 
turn around and walk away they will suf- 
fer a@ loss of prestige that will defeat the 
political aims enumerated above. 

Cross the Alps and come down here into 
southern Italy, where NATO's main concern 
is protecting Turkey, Greece, Italy, and the 
Mediterranean lifeline, and the thinking is 
much the same. 

The NATO boss here is U.S. Adm. C. R. 
“Cat” Brown, recently commander of the 
US. 6th Fleet. His NATO command con- 
sists of ground, air, and sea forces from six 
countries—the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, Greece, and Turkey— 
whose chief difficulties are linguistic. 

This Mediterranean theater is one in which 
the assumption must be made that any part 
of it. could be hit today by Russian inter- 
mediate ballistic missiles. Admiral Brown’s 
people profess not to know whether the 
Russians have that capacity actually or only 
theoretically. 

But whether by bomber, missile, or land 
movement, any attack on the Mediterranean 
flanks of NATO could not be confined to a 
limited war, Admiral Brown thinks. 

“Anything that strikes any NATO country 
would develop into a general war in a hurry,” 
he says. 

“Don’t forget, the basic NATO concept 
is that an attack on one is an attack on 
all. I don’t mean some irresponsible border 
skirmish. I mean a move to take or subdue 
territory.” 

It is Admiral Brown’s view that for the 
Russians to start a war in his sector, just as 
in Germany, “would be an act of insanity.” 
But here, as along the front to the north, the 
Allies cannot afford to let down their guard 
“and invite the Russians to walk in.” 





A Forward-Looking Community Estab- 
lishes a Nursing School at Dumas, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the most acute personnel short- 
ages in this country today is in the field 
of trained nurses. They are vitally 
needed to help maintain the good health 
of our people. : 

At Dumas, in Moore County, Tex., a 
new school has been established to train 
vocational nurses. This new school, set 
up at the county-owned Memorial Hos- 
pital is another step in the progress of 
the area’s forward-looking citizens. As 
one writer put it, the hospital itself is 
“not yet in its teens.” Now it is doing 
something many larger and older hospi- 
tals have not done. 

Mr. President, as a salute to these 
civic-minded people and their newest 
step forward, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article from The Moore 
County News for Sunday, August 16, 
1959, entitled ““Memorial Hospital Plans 


To Open Nursing School—Registration - 


To Begin September 1,” and an editorial 
from the same publication entitled “A 
Do-It-Yourself Plan.” 


August 21 


There being no objection, the article 


, and editorial were ordered to be printed 


in the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORIAL HOSPITAL PLANS To OPEN NURSING 
ScHOOL—REGISTRATION To BEGIN SEPTEM- 
BER 1 
A state-approved program for training 

vocational nurse candidates has been estab- 

lished at Memorial Hospital in Dumas, ac- 
cording to its manager, Frank Cheevers. 

In making the announcement Cheevers 
said this is the first year the county-owned 
hospital has been able to extend its opera- 
tions into the broad field of vocational nurse 
training. 

A minimum of 1 year study is required 
in the course, which includes approximately 
600 hours of actual classroom (at the hos- 
pital) study, completing a well-rounded 
week of- from 40 to 42 hours of combined 
study and nursing. 

Because of limited facilities for training, 
only 12 or 15 trainees will be accepted in the 
initial year, Cheevers said. Applicants from 
this immediate area will be given first con- 
sideration, the manager added. 

Upon successful completion of the course, 
and after passing the required examination 
given by the State Board of Vocational Nurs- 
ing in Austin, trainees will be issued their 
LVN license (licensed vocational nurse) by 
the State. 

This program, Cheevers said, should not 
be confused with other types of nursing now 
practiced in Dumas and in other towns. 
Other nurse units at Memorial include those 
of young nurses’ aids, usually high school 
girls employed in training through the 
school-State ICT program; and the ranks of 
the RN (registered nurse) staff, a license 
held only -by those who have completed an 
extensive 3-year course of study. 

Requirements for entrance in the nurse 
training program include age of between 18 
and 50; good health; a high school graduate; 
and possess such personal traits as may be 
desired by the screening board: Selection of 
candidates will be made by a board consist- 
ing of two doctors, the director of nursing 
service, the director of nursing education, 
and Frank Cheevers, all associated at Me- 
morial. 

“The training program is twofold,” 
Cheevers said. “It will give us (Memorial 
Hospital) an opportunity to train nurses 
within our own organization, providing 
adequate personnel for the future from a 
field of trained nurses in whom we have 
confidence; and, the new service of actual 
nurse training will benefit the community 
and help meet the growing demands for 
trained nurses all over the country.” 

Cheevers said the present nurses staff at 
Memorial consists of 14 full-time RN’s, 4 vo- 
cational nurses, and 6 nurses aids. 

Training.-under the newly formed pro- 
gram locally will be supervised by current 
ranking nurse personnel at Memorial. 

Trainees will receive slight payment as 
they take their study. A typical study day 
during the first 30 days, Cheevers said, will 
include at least 7 hours in class and lecture 
sessions. Modified facilities at the hospital 
will be used for classroom area. During the 
next 30 days the classroom work will be cut 
to about 4 hours and more time will be 
given to nursing duties. After the first 60 
days, 2 hours of class study will be given 
daily, and the remainder of the time will be 
devoted to practical training. 

A tuition fee of $35 per student will be 
charged applicants. “We estimate that each 
nurse trainee completing the course will re- 
ceive a training schedule costing a mini- 
mum of $100. With books and uniform 
fees, she should pay only about $75 for the 
year of study,” Cheevers added. 

Applicants may inquire about the new 
program at Memorial Hospital. Deadline for 
applying is September 1, and classes will 
begin on September 8. 
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A Do-IT-Yourset¥ Praw 
We congratulate Moore County’s Memorial 
Hospital, and {ts planning board, for what 
we think is a progressive step, sparked by 
vision. 
At a time when the declining ranks of 


- qualified, well-trained vocational nurses ap- 


pear to pose a threat to efficient hospital 
operations everywhere, those persons direct- 
ing policy of our hospital decided to do 
something about it. 

Starting in September, Memorial Hospital 
in Dumas will to several nurse candidates 
become a virtual back-to-school miniature 
medical college. 

Using only what facilities are presently 
available at the hospital, and these are ade- 
quate, the first class of would-be vocational 
nurses will be given a thorough, l-year edu- 
cation in nursing which is a compact, accel- 
erated study course containing more than 
600 hours of actual classroom study in addi- 
tion to practical nursing duties. 

The fact is fairly common that Memorial 
Hospital, not yet in its teens, is one of the 
State’s few in-the-black hospitals which are 
county owned. This commendable record 
has been achieved despite a constant pro- 
gram of expansion and construction of new 
facilities to keep pace with the growing de- 
mands of our area. 

We think a large amount of credit for this 
status is due to the efficient management of 
Frank Cheevers who, having been handed 
the task of maintaining hospital policy, has 
executed the planning by the county hospi- 
tal board. 

Because of faith in this community, and 
because of future needs seen years ago, 
Moore County now enjoys one of the finest 
hospital facilities in the Southwest. The 
beautiful, modern, and well-equipped facili- 
ties at Memorial are second in value only to 
a full staff of the outstanding caliber of 
registered nurses and doctors which make 
our hospital the envy of other towns. 

Dumas and Moore County are growing. 
Memorial Hospital has kept the pace and 
now it has stepped out front by meeting 
challenges of the future. i 

It is large enough, and select enough, to 
train its own licensed vocational nurses. 
The people of Moore County can be proud of 
their hospital. 





Planes Switch Serious for NATO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include the seventh in a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Edward J. Milne, Washington 
correspondent for the Providence Jour- 
nal and Evening Bulletin of Providence, 
R.I., concerning his recent tour of the 
NATO countries. This article appeared 
in the Providence Sunday Journal of July 
19, 1959, and is entitled “Planes Switch 
Serious for NATO”: 


Pianes SwircH SeR1ous ror NATO—AcTION 
PRESENTS 


DICTATED BY DE GAULLE’s DECISION 

BotH MILITARY AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS 

FOR PLANNING AGENCIES 

(By Edward J. Milne) 

Paris.—No attempt is made here to gloss 
over the serious implications, military and 
political, of the decision to.move 200 Ameri- 
can fighter-bombers from bases in France to 
Britain and West Germany. 
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U.S. Air Force General Lauris Norstad, the 
North Atlantic Alliance’s Supreme Com- 
mander in Europe, made the decision in re- 

to FPrench President Charles de 
Gaulle’s refusal to allow the planes’ nuclear 
bombs to be stockpiled fn this country. 

It ds NATO doctrine that reaction to an 
all-out attack from the East must be imme- 
diate, swift, and, if possible, decisive. The 
planes involved would be part of the first 
retaliatory wave. General Norstad felt he 
could not afford to have the planes separated 
from their weapons. 

Seven of the nine squadrons involved will 
be shifted to Britain and two to West Ger- 
many. That means the front over which 
they should be dispersed to reduce their 
vulnerability as targets will be substantially 
reduced. 

In addition, there will be “some loss,” the 
degree not indicated, of offensive effective- 
ness because the NATO command will have 
less. flexibility in stationing its “sword 
forces,” which are principally the planes and 
missiles of the U.S. Air Force and the Royal 
Air Force. 


SMALL LIKELIHOOD OF SOLUTION SEEN 


Those are both apparent permanent los- 
ses—short of some political solution of which 
no one seems to see an immediate likelihood. 
There will be, in addition, at least temporary 
difficulties. Planes, weapons, and personnel 
will have to be reshuffled on a large scale, 
with probably some shifting of units between 
Britain and West Germany as well as from 
France to those two countries. 

Both the British Isles and West Germany 
are relatively small and densely populated. 
German Air Force officials told reporters while 
the move was under consideration at the po- 
litical level that the difficulty of acquiring 
new bases is among the chief problems of 
their fledgling force. The deputy commander 
of U.S. Air Forces, Europe, said flatly the 
transfer would mean “an overcrowding of 
bases” in Germany because “there are no 
bases in Germany underutilized now.” 

Base development has been a large problem 
for U.S. airmen in England, too. British 
law makes it much more difficult for the 
government there to acquire land from re- 
luctant farmers, and instances were cited of 
its taking as much as 18 months to put to- 
gether land for a 1,000-foot runway exten- 
sion, 


PERSONNEL TRANSFERS WILL TAKE 6 MONTHS 


Some 6,000 U.S. officers and airmen and a 
like number of dependents are involved in 
the transfers, which are expected to start, 
substantially, about September i and require 
some 6 months to complete. The move ad- 
mittedly will be costly, but not to the point 
of having to ask Congress for more money to 
foot the bill. 

To keep the temporary disruption of com- 
bat effectiveness at a minimum, the moves 
probably will be staged squadron by squad- 
ron, so that eight of the nine will be at the 
ready all of the time. 

It is difficult here to get a firm opinion 
on just why the French have forced this 
expensive and militarily distasteful move on 
the biggest and strongest partner in the 
alliance. A French Air Force general told 
reporters recently that he would be satisfied 
if the American nuclear bombs were stock- 
piled at the French bases under the same 
terms that American bombs are stockpiled 
at the British bases. 

Under the U.S.-British agreement, the con- 
sent of both governments is required before 
the U.S. planes can be “flown in anger,” 
nuclear .bomb-loaded. A similar agreement 
governs the firing of the 1,500-mile Thor nu- 
clear missiles, 60 of which the United States 
is supplying to British squadrons now reach- 
ing a state of operational readiness. 

FRENCH GET OFFER BRITISH ACCEPTED 


It has been widely printed that the United 
States has declined to give President de 
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Gaulle the same veto power over use of 
the bomb that the British enjoy. But it is 
flatly said here that such statements are 
incorrect, that the French received precisely 
the same offer that the British accepted. 

If that is so, it can only be assumed that 
the de Gaulle government has insisted on 
the greater U.S. concessions that he has been 
reported seeking since the almost daily dis- 
cussions began last January. These appear 
to include the unrestricted sharing of atomic 
weapons and secrets with France, against 
which Congress has balked because it does 
not want to expand the family of nuclear 
nations. 

The British, of course, have their own 
nuclear capability. One of their top diplo- 
mats suggested a possible key to the French 
feeling recently when he discussed Great 
Britain’s own case. 

The sole reason the British want nuclear 
strength of their own, he said, is that if 
there should be any serious deterioration of 
Anglo-American relations, Russia could dic- 
tate at will to a Britain without nuclear 
arms. By themselves, he acknowledged, the 
British would not have the strength to de- 
liver a knockout blow at Russia, but they 
would have at least enough to make the 
Russians think twice about starting any 
rough stuff. Even a little muclear deter- 
rence can go a long way in this age. 


FRENCH AIRMAN MAKES HIS POINT 


The French airman, who holds an impor- 
tant NATO command, arrived at much the 
same point, albeit by a somewhat different 
route. 

“You are refusing to us things that are 
well known to the Russians,” he said. ‘“‘You 
are refusing to give to your friends what 
your enemies have. You are our allies, and 
we trust our allies, But situations can al- 
ways arise where judgments differ.” 

He pointed out that the Prench, unlike 
the British, made no attempt from 1946 to 
1957 to develop nuclear weapons. That was 
because of a basic decision not to disturb 
the peace, he said. But the French view 
now, he said, is that the nation’s self-interest 
demands full great-power status in the nu- 
clear age. Even if there should one day be 
an East-West agreement on nuclear test 
suspension, he said, France in its present 
mood might well go ahead on her own with 
tests in the Sahara. 

It would be a mistake to leave any im- 
pression that NATO’s military and political 
problems are regarded as insoluble. There 
is always the hope, for one thing, that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and President de Gaulle 
may still work out an agreement for NATO- 
committed nuclear muscle for France. And 
while the strength of NATO's “shield forces” 
in Europe, the ground divisions may leave 
much to be desired, there is growing satisfac- 
tion wéth the “sword”’ or strike forces despite 
the French base problem. 


ROLE OF SHIELD FORCE MAY BE PSYCHOLOGICAL 


One gets the impression that the impor- 
tance of the shield forces may well be greater 
politically or psychologically than militarily. 
Great stress is placed on showing the world 
that NATO is a truly defensive alliance, 
without aggressive intent. That means the 
ability to display ground forces able to re- 
spond to aggression with something less 
than allout nuclear retaliation—not only an 
ability but a desire. 

- But all the way up the line to the mili- 
tary peak at NATO is the repeatedly stated 
belief that no limited war is really possi- 
ble in the hot area of Europe. NATO mili- 
tary leaders are determined to use all the 
weapons available to them in any mission 
of defense that calls for them, whether the 
other side uses them first or not. 

This determination would be applied with 
equal force in a serious situation involving 
West Berlin. There is a feeling here that 
there are extremely dangerous possibilities 
in the Berlin situation, There is profound 
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hope, with the Big Four foreign ministers’ 
conference now resumed at Geneva, that the 
diplomats tan find some formula for a peace- 
ful solution. 

‘Twice, the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France have asserted their respon- 
‘sibility for the welfare and security of the 
people of West Berlin, and twice NATO has 
associated itself with the tri-partite declara- 
tions. Any attack on West Berlin is to be 
regarded as an attack on the Western Powers’ 
occupation forces there, and any attack on 
the Western forces is to be regarded as an 
attack on NATO. 

And it goes almost without saying that 
the response to such an attack would not 
be, because it could not successfully be, on 
the ground. 





Proposed Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial from the Gainesville 
Daily Sun of August 16, which deals with 
proposed labor legislation. 

I think this is a fair and perceptive, 
although brief, analysis of the proposed 
labor legislation and I know it is thor- 
oughly representativeof the thinking of 
the people of Florida with respect to the 
need for labor legislation. 

This editorial was written by Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Pepper III, one of the State’s 
most vigorous, articulate, and sensible 
editors. I commend it to the attention 
of all. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to b> printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Horses HicuH For Goop LABoR LAW 


Passage of the Landrum-Griffin bill by the 
House of Representatives is a sign that the 
pendulum which has swung so wide and 
handsome in favor of labor union excesses is 
about to be checked. For the first time in 
many a Congress, the guiles of the powerful 
labor union lobbies backed up by threats of 
political extinction from the union bosses 
failed to check strong and realistic legisla- 
tion in the labor relations area. 

Popular sentiment for such legislation was 
at a peak as our own Congressman D. R. 
(Billy) MatrHews, in the forefront of Lan- 
drum-Griffin proponents, will testify. Cards, 
letters, telegrams, and communications 
poured in to Congressmen from tens of thou- 
sands of citizens sick and fed up with cor- 
ruption, racketeering, denial of individual 
rights, secondary boycotts, blackmail picket- 
ing, and other high-handed abuses. The 
response of the House last week was a tre- 
mendous endorsement of the wisdom of our 
democratic government. 

it is imperative that every grateful citizen 
remember for a long time those Representa- 
tives who responded to the call for sound 
labor legislation. Now is the time for tens 
of thousands more communications to the 
Florida congressional delegation showing 
support for the action of the House. 

It is to be hoped, of course, that the 
salient points of the Landrum-Griffin bill 
will not be watered down in Monday’s con- 
ference between House and Senate. We be- 
lieve the Senate will vote for the Landrum- 
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Griffin bill. After all, the same Senate voted 
for the McOlellan amendments to the Ken- 
nedy bill, reversing itself only after certain 
civil rights provisions in the amendments 
became onerous to the southern solons. In 
fact, the Kennedy bill with the McClellan 
amendments was, in many respects, as strong 
legislation as the Landrum-Griffin bill. It is 
essential that those citizens who are in favor 
of enforceable rights for rank and file union 
members, against racketeering and for. the 
rights of those millions of workers who have 
chosen not to join unions communicate their 
feelings to Senators HoLLanp and SMATHERS. 





Shift in Emphasis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the second report of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee on Price Sta- 
bility has puzzled many observers who 
remember the first Cabinet committee 
report. The first report emphasized the 
perils of inflation; the second report 
would like us to forget, for the moment, 
what the first report emphasized so 
vigorously. 

Senator KEravverR analyzed the situa- 
tion well earlier this week and reminded 
us that. the consumer may still be con- 
cerned by rising prices despite White 
House “deemphasis.” 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Newark News on August 18 also asks 
questions about the second report. An 
article in the Christian Science Monitor 
of August 17 joins the questioning and 
suggests a few answers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, the editorial from the New- 
ark Evening News of August 18 and the 
article from -The Christian Science 
Monitor-of August 17. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Newark Evening News, of Aug. 18, 
1959] 
SHIFT In EMPHASIS 

The Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
for Economic Growth set up by President 
Eisenhower to educate the public on the na- 
ture and dangers of inflation apparently is 
no longer worried about inflation. Its latest 
report indicates the committee has shifted 
its emphasis to economic growth. 

In fact, the committee, which is headed by 
Vice President Nrxon, doesn’t even mention 
the word “inflation.” Instead, it uses the 
phrase “rises in general price level’ on the 
theory that the public is a little confused 
about the meaning of inflation. 

The public may be a bit further confused 
when it recalls that only 7 short weeks ago 
the committee was greatly disturbed by the 
threat of inflation. In an interim report 
sent to Mr. Eisenhower on June 28, the eve 
of the steel strike, the committee warned 
of the dangers of a settlement that would 
mean higher wages and prices. hf 

In any case, price stability has now been 
placed at the botiom of a three-point pro- 
gram offered by the Nixon Committee. In 
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first place is a large and expanding output 
of goods and services. Next is maximum 
employment opportunities, meaning not 
only a chance to work, but a chance to hold 
the kind of job that suits you best. 

Curiously enough, that is approximately 
the idea advanced by the liberal Democrats 
in Congress. But the Nixon committee’s 
switch may have a basis much simpler than 
any political considerations. The steel strike 
is entering its sixth week today and the 
eccnomy is beginning to feel the pinch. The 
Federal Reserve Board reports that its index 
of industrial output in July fell 2 points 
to 1538 and attributes the decline to the 
strike’s impact. If the strike continues 
much longer, we'll all be worrying about 
economic growth, not inflation. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 17, 1959] 


UNITED STATES SHIFTS ECONOMIC TARGET 
(By Neal Stanford) 


WasHINGCTON.—Economic growth now has 
become the major economic aim and interest 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

This represents a sharp and dramatic 
change in administration thinking from 2 
months ago, when the same Cabinet Com- 
mittee which is reporting this week warned 
repeatedly against spiraling inflation. 

This Cabinet Committee, headed by Vice 
President RicHarp M. Nrxon and set up last 
February by the President, in this, its second 
report appeared relatively optimisitc about 
price-stability prospects. 

Rather than steps to halt inflation, its sec- 
ond report said: “What we want and need is 
sound sustainable economic growth.” 

There are several explanations for this 
change in the administration’s attitudes 
toward the national economy. 

One is that it feels that the battle against 
inflation is being won and that therefore 
attention can be directed to other problems. 


INFLATION BRAKED 


This explanation is supported by the fig- 
ures making up the united consumer price 
index trend (the criterion of inflation). 
These show a rise of only slightly more than 
one-half of 1 percent in the last year. 

However, this does not explain why only 7 
weeks ago the committee reported that the 
nation’s economy was “at a critical juncture” 
and that the Nation was confronted “with 
overwhelming evidence” that prices might 
start spiraling upward. 


Another explanation is that the adminis- 
tration, feeling that it now would get much 
of what the President wanted from Congress, 
was downgrading the threat of inflation. 
Congress, for example, seems certain to give 
him an increase in interest on Federal bonds 
and an increase in the gasoline tax—both 
anti-inflationary measures. 


COMMITTEE CRITICIZED 


A third reason relates to the criticism from 
Democratic liberal economists who followed 
the committee’s June 28 report. They had 
accused the committee of ignoring the im- 
portance of economic growth in its concern 
over inflation. 

And a fourth explanation relates to grow- 
ing evidence that the Soviet Union’s rate 


. of economic growth is double or triple that 


of the United States and that while the level 
of U.S. production is still ahead of that of 
the U.S.S.R., the Soviets in time will catch 
up with and surpass the United States unless 
the United States steps up its rate of eco- 
nomic growth. 

THREE GOALS LISTED 


According to the Nixon committee report 
there should be three economic goals for the 
country: 

1. Economic growth—through a large and 
expanding output of goods and services. It 
sees this being achieved only through im- 
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provements in health, education, and ening 
the development of natural resources; 

sion of natural science and technology; and 
improved equipment and organization. 

2. Maximum employment opportunities— 
meaning not only a chance to work but a 
chance to hold the kind of job that suits 
one best, 

The committee avers that maximum em- 
ployment opportunity is a more appropriate 
goal that simply maximum employment 
because people should be free to,choose for 
themselves among a variety of occupations. 

3. Price stability—referring rather to the 
general level of prices instead of specific 
prices, 

PRICE FREEDOM BACKED 


Actually, the committe said, the freedom 
of individual prices to change is essential to 
economic effilicency, for prices are-messages to 
producers and sellers telling them what 
things should be made in greater or smaller 
quantities. 

This 1,600-word statement from the com- 
mittee is the second, but not the last, that 
it will put out. The next one, it is expected, 
will deal with this matter of economic growth 
in some detail. 

This 8-man cabinet committee includes, 
beside the Vice President: Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert B, Anderson; Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson; Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell; Secretary of Com- 
merce Frederick H. Mueller; Postmoster Gen- 
eral Arthur E. Summerfield; and Raymond 
J. Saulnier, chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. W. Allen Wallis is executive 
vice chairman of the committee, a special 
assistant to the President, on leave from his 
post as dean of the University of Chicago’s 
School of Business. 





Cross Country With the On-to-Oregon 
Cavalcade—XIl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER, Mr. Speaker, the On- 
to-Oregon Cavalcade has successfully 
completed its remarkable 20th century 
trip from Independence, Mo., to Inde- 
pendence, Oreg. ; 

From time to time I have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a daily ac- 
count of that trek which has been writ- 
ten by Rudy Roudebaugh, driver of the 
Drain covered wagon. The record is a 
bit behind the actual trek, but the ac- 
counts today will bring us more up to 
date. I hope to conclude this fine record 
by Mr. Roudebaugh soon. Many people 
have learned about Oregon and our cen- 
tennial through the efforts of the sturdy 
20th century pioneers who were members 
of the cavalcade. I salute the caravan 
members and all of the men and women 
who made this historic venture a reality, 

Mr. Roudebaugh’s account follows: 
[From the Drain — Enterprise, July 23, 

959] 


Rupy TeLts or SAaGesrvusH, HEAT, Dust, AND 
WARRANTS 

(By R. “Rudy” Roudebaugh, driver of Drain 
covered wagon, now on his final leg in the 
2,000-mile trek from Independence, Mo., 
to Independence, Oreg.) 
The Twin Falls sheriff’s posse escorted us 

through Twin Falls, .Gail Hopkins and his 
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friends put out Drain letters for me on their 
bicycles on both sides of the street. There 
were more people on the trail than any 
other day yet. Sunday Jan got three new 
shoes; two in front, one on the right rear. 
The peas and beans that are grown around 
here are used for seed. 

(Notes that were left out last week.) 

July 13: 6:06, we are on Highway 30 go- 
ing northwest. 6:26, Janell and her girl 
friend have gone back to bed. Ki is on cook 
shift. 7:07, the sun is out bright and hot. 
7:22, crossed deep creek. 8:35, Janell and 
Claudia have got up. Weare going through 
hills and sagebrush on both sides of the 
road, very little farmland here, 8:47, start- 
ing down Hagerman Valley and crossing Sal- 
mon Fall Creek. 9:16, going along the 
Snake River with rock walls on each side. 
9:40, stopped to water at the 1,000 Spring 
resort. 

Jan and Doc each drank 2 pails of water. 
The spring water here is supposed to be 
from some hidden body of water. It has 
been tested and is the same as water from 
the Arctic. Last week I wrote that the Pen- 
dleton Indians gave us safe passage, but 
that’s wrong—they gave us just the op- 
posite passage. 9:58, rolling again. 10:38, 
leaving Twin Falls County crossing over the 
Snake River entering Gooding County. 
10:44, big boulders cropping out of the 
ground all over the fields on both sides of 
the road. 11:32, entering Hagerman, popu- 
lation 520. 11:46, camped at the city park 
and rodeo grounds and ball park. 

Tim Miller and family from Yoncalla were 
here to visit us this evening. The mayor 
broiled steaks for us last night and the drug- 
store donated ice cream yesterday. It was 
105 in the shade. Made 21 miles today. 

July 14: 5:55, same story—waiting for Roy 
again. 6:03, heading northwest. 6:24, 
crossed Billingsly Creek. This is a pretty lit- 
tle valley with popular trees 125 feet tall. 
The valley is about 4% mile wide. 6:53, 
Malad River. The ground is rocky on both 
sides and we’re going up out of the Hager- 
man Valley. 7:31, we are on top, sagebrush 
and rock on both sides of us. Weather is 
cooler with the sun out bright. 8:12, enter- 
ing Bliss, population 126. 8:44, going into 
the desert. 9:04, Janell is just getting up. 
She has a rope burn on her neck from play- 
ing cowboy. Ki is still on cook shift. 9:31, 
stopped te water. Doc and Jan each drank 
a pail of water. 10:39, entering Elmore 
County, leaving Gooding County. 11:40, go- 
ing by the 101 ranch. It produces rodeo 
stock. 12:22, camped at Graham general 
store and trailer court about one-half mile 
from Kings Hill. Ki and I are doing our 
laundry here at the store and also had a nice 
tub bath. 

Grandma (the one who is walking to In- 
dependence, Oreg.) stayed at this place Sat- 
urday night. The people of Kings Hill are 
going to give us a chicken dinner tonight. 
Mr. Graham has loaned his station wagon to 
the wagon train bunch to go back and forth 
to town in. “Made 24 miles today. 

July 15: 6:00, just sitting here waiting for 
Roy. I wish he’d hurry the nats are bother- 
ing Doc and Jan. (Editor’s note: guess an 
old logger like Rudy is too tough for the nats 
to gnaw on.) Jan goe one new shoe on left 
rear food. 6:12, going west and the weather 
is cloudy and hot. 6:17, entering Kings Hill 
(unincorporatéd). It lays in a narrow val- 
ley with the Snake River and UP railroad on 
the south side. There are very few farms 
around here. Hay is about all they raise. 
7:05, Ki just got out of bed. Janell got up 
early this morning and is riding in the Car- 
nine wanes or Roseburg wagon. 7:49, we are 
going a quarter of a mile from Gilenn’s 
Ferry. Now 130 miles from Oregon border. 
7:56, crossing Little Canyon Creek. 8:00, 
leaving Highway 30 going en a rock oom 
8:42, sagebrush and hills on both sides of us, 
You can see po iggtiany n Three Island crossing of 
the old Oregon Trail where they rafted across 
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the Snake River. 9:53, stopped to water. 
Each mule drank a pail of water. 10:11, on 
our way again. My tire on the left rear 
wheel is getting loose. 

A big horse fiy just bit Jan and she raised 
cane. I got off and killed it. 12:05, stopped 
for the day at the Jack Hendly ranch. The 
people at Glen’s Ferry took up a collection 
and gave us a roast beef dinner. By some 
misunderstanding we almost had to leave 
our campsite, They even contacted the 
sheriff, but we are still here so I guess all is 
well. 

July 16: 6:02, all hooked up. 6:10, west- 
ward again. Nothing but sagebrush. 6:30, 
on oil again. Thank gosh. The dust was 
pretty bad. 8:10, here is a policeman with 
asummons for us. Don’t know for sure what 
it’s all about, I suppose over our campsite. 
Tell you later. 8:45, stopped to have pictures 
taken for the Oregon Journal. Also the 
State police are here teasing us about our 
trouble. 9:00, I guess they’re through with 
us for a while as we are on our way again. 
9:20, here comes Mount, Home Rough Riders 
and also 4-H Club riders to meet us and 
escort us to Mount Home. 10:05, stopped to 
water at Mount Home sale barn. Doc and 
Jan were pretty dry. 10:23, heading west and 
entering Mount Home. It lays in a small 
valley. Hay and grain is about all that is 
grown here. I think the whole town is out 
to see us. 10:32, on highway 30. 10:31, leav- 
ing highway 30 and going on an old highway. 

We've had State police escort all morning. 
Here comes a pickup with a loud speaker 
from Nyssa, Oreg., to welcome us to Oregon. 
They are going to have an all-girls rodeo for 
us at Nyssa. 12:51, entering camp at the 
Crater station. Made 23 miles today. Our 
trouble earlier didn’t amount to much. By 
noon everything was taken care of by the 
wagonmaster, Tex Serpa. Our lunch today 
was furnished by the people of Mount Home, 
population 4,552. 

July 17: 5:58, ready to go but looks like 
we are going to be held up. 7:59, finally 
got started. As I said, “People that came 
West years ago had their ups and downs and 
we sure had ours this morning, but all seems 
well again.” It’s sure sultry out. We were 
2 hours late getting started this morning. 
It is going to be a long, hot day. 8:20, on 
gravel. 8:44, crossed over onto the brand 
new highway, three lanes in each direction. 
9:05, we now have a police escort. 8:24, 
crossing Samar Creek. 9:56, stopped to 
water. Doc drank one pail and Jan guzzled 
two. 

Our lunch was passed out because we'll be 
late getting to camp. 10:14, we're still on 
the fertile desert; in the near future this land 
will all be under cultivation. 11:44, entered 
Ada County. Stopped to water for the sec- 
ond time today. Doc and Jan drank two 
pails apiece. 1:02, rolling again. 1:16, back 
on Highway 30 about one-half mile. 1:24, 
on the old highway and Janell is feeling 
lonesome for Christine Stolz. Janelle was 
looking out the wagons and two girls in long 
centennial dresses were waving at her. They 
were Kathy and Sharon Lupher, also John 
and Mrs. Lupher and Cub’s sister, Henry. 
The two girls rode into camp with Janell 
and I. Ki rode -with Virginia and John. 
2:62, arrived at the Lloyd Hanson ranch, 
Army helicopter dropped bread, pop, milk, 
cottage cheese to us. They also brought the 
mayor. We went to the Y for showers. 
Janell and I went to the Snake River Stam- 
pede at Nampa. Ki was the only woman 
that stayed at camp. She gave out about 
500 letters. The six women on the trail re- 
ceived gifts from the Welcome Wagon club. 

July 18: Here is Cathy, Sharon, and John 
to ride with us. 5:58, all hooked up. But 
we are waiting again. 6:20, rolling north-~ 
west again. 8:06, a sign says “Welcome 
Wagon City.” 8:46, crossed over the New 
York canal. The reason I have mentioned 
these canals is they are responsible for the 
development of this country. 8:55, met by 
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the Ada County Sheriff Possee as we entered 
Boise, population 34,392. It is the largest 
city in the world without the main line of a 
railroad. 8:59, crossed the Rideabough 
Canal. 9:54, arrived at the capitol to meet 
some old pioneers. Ki has gone with Vir- 
ginia to wash and iron at Cub’s sisters. 
Thanks to her we have clean clothes again 
and we had a very nice visit with them. They 
brought us a huge bunch of fruit and we 
eure enjoyed it. 10:24, leaving the capital. 
10:04, crossed back across the river. 10:44, 
stopped to water at the Beasten Plumbing Co. 
in Boise. 11:01, westward again. 11:12, en- 
tering Garden City, population 1,459. We 
stopped and had cold drinks and the chief 
of police shook hands with us and welcomed 
us to the town. 12:14, turned off the high- 
way. Weather is windy and hot. 12:24, ar- 
rived at camp at the A. Coffey ranch. Mrs. 
Cc. G. Estell was at the wagon when it 
stopped at Capital (she is Mrs. Bill Gasser’s 
sister). We went out to the Mission Inn for 
dinner celebrating our 3 months on the road. 
We passed out about 3,000 letters yesterday. 
Janell went to the jalopy races at Meridan 
last night. 


This account in the July 30, 1959, 
Drain Enterprise starts with July 20, 
a Monday. The next day the sturdy 
modern-day pioneers arrived back in 
Oregon. 

As Rudy Roudebaugh. observes in his 
diary: 

July 21: 6, all hooked up, but as usual 
waiting. 6:26, here we go. We'll soon be in 
dear old Oregon. 


And it has been a long trip since the 
train left Independence, Mo., April 19. 
President Harry Truman was on hand 
to start the train. Another former 
President, Herbert Hoover, was invited 
to greet the cavalcade. at journey’s end 
in Independence, Oreg., but he was un- 
able to attend. 

Mr. Roudebaugh’s account for July 20 
through July 25 follows: 

[From the Drain (Oreg.) Enterprise, July 30, 
1959] 


Wacon TRAIN ENpuRES 121° Heat Wave Trav- 
ELING THROUGH IDAHO 


(By R. R. Roudebaugh) 


July 20: 6:07 a.m., waiting again, 6:16, 
rolling west. 6:31 hit Highway 20. 6:59, 
going by the Joplin Cemetery, which is very 
old. 7:15, here is the 7 Mile store and inn. 
8:21, there is a whole field of seagulls come 
in from Drain to greet us. 9:20, crossed the 
Phillip Canal. 9:14, leaving Ada County and 
entering Canyon County. Being met by the 
sheriff’s posse to escort us. 9:44, stopped 
to water at the Botts service station. Doc 
and Jan drank very little water. Ki just got 
out of bed. Jerry Carnine is riding with us 
today. We met Mrs. Jim Whipple's brother 
and sister-in-law at Boise, Mr. and Mrs. Bob 
Wilcox. 10:04, have left our watering spot. 
10:14, crossing the Highline Canal. 10:20, 
crossed 10 Mile Creek. 

10:46, going past the spot where the Ward 
Massacre occurred. Out of a party of 20 only 
2 small boys survived. 


This park is beautiful, but my mules like 
@usttorolliin. As I recall an old saying that 
is worth $100 everytimes it rolls over, 


rth $700 today. This 
good for dairy farming. 
grown for ensilage for 
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We had dinner this evening with Mr. and 
Mrs, Ben Rohnert and family. I graduated 
from high school with Mrs. Rohnert. 

Ki met a nice woman in Boise who pre- 
sented us a scrapbook filled with news stories 
of the wagon train. She and her husband 
are going to come to Drain to see us. 

July 21: 6:00, all hooked up, but as usual 
waiting. 6:26, here we go. We'll soon be in 
dear old Oregon. 6:40, pulling onto High- 
way 20. 6:50, crossing Riverside Canal. 
6:54, crossing the Boise River. 6:59, cross- 
ing Farmers Coop Canal. 7:20, as we are 
going close by the railroad tracks Ki counted 
125 cars going by. 

The most asked question is: How are you 
going back to Missouri? We have to explain 
we're all Oregon residents and that we'd 
only started from Missouri for this trip. 

Caldwell was really seeking keepsakes 
from us. More than any place we’ve been 
so far. They were raiding our wagon and 
even cut a piece of tarp from one of the 
wagons. 17:27 entering Notus, population 
318. 9:21, crossing Sand Hollow Creek. 
South of us looks like wild hay or pasture. 
North of us is mostly sugar beets and a little 
corn. I gave away about 2,000 letters yes- 
terday. Ki is supposed to be on cook shift, 
but all meals today are being served to us. 
There is more beets grown around here than 
any other part of Idaho we’ve been. 10:07, 
here is the Canyon County Sheriff’s Posse 
to escort us to Parma. 10:30, stopped to 
meet Mayor Jim Watson. We picked up a 
little boy named Harley Noe. His father is 
riding with the Posse and is a good friend 
of Gail Carnine. 10:35, entering Parma, 
population 1,525. 

A boy on the street called to me, “Puli 
off that fake beard!” 

I believe the whole town is out. 10:56, 

and watered the livestock. We 
were served pie, ice cream, lemonade and 
iced tea. 12:13, leaving Parma. There is 
hundreds of cars and people here to see us 
at the bridge bidding farewell to Idaho and 
hello to Oregon as we cross the Snake River 
bridge. 1:27, in Malheur County. While we 
were on the bridge, JGhn Wilder from Pleas- 
ant Hill was there to meet us. We arrived 
in camp at 1:49 at the Nyssa high school. 
It was 111°. The horses and mules were 
taken about a mile from camp to the rodeo 
grounds. They were right out in the sun— 
what a day. 

This evening, Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Hick- 
ethier and Mrs. Shaw and son and Mrs. 
Irvin Freeze and daughter and son came to 
visit the wagon train. We were pleased to 
see them, 

July 22: Up at 3: 30 to go to rodeo grounds 
to take care of my mules. Ki is on cook 
shift so I lit the stoves for her. 6, after 
I was hooked up we were called together to 
have a talk with Howard Appling Jr., sec- 
retary of state for Oregon, and Dick Smith, 
president of the On-to-Oregon Cavalcade, 
6:25, ready to take off and roll for home. We 
are going to have National Guard escort the 
rest of the way home. 7:14; going through 
the country here reminds me of Idaho. 8:35, 
hitting the first Oregon desert and its like 
Hades. 10:10, cold drinks and cookies were 
given to us by Mr. Spaulding, county road 
superintendent. 10:31,rolling again. 10:56, 
stopped to water, but the water truck never 
showed up. 11, here comes the Malheur 
Gounty sheriff's posse to escort us in. 11:59, 
we stopped at the grave of John D. Hender- 
son for a small prayer given by Rev. Vincent 
Egar the only cowboy priest. He is the only 
known priest to get permission from the Pope 
to wear cowboy boots. 12:10, forded the 
Malheur River. We made out just fine, The 
water came up to the mule's stomach. ‘This 
was an original trail. Then we circled 
through Vale and back to the city park at 
12:39. Diner was given us by the American 
Legion, Lions, Women’s Club and Rebeccas. 


August 21 


I took a hot steam bath at Dr. Dale N. Scheer’s 
Therapy Springs. He is one of Forrest John- 
son’s friends. Many other friends of the 
Johnsons send their regards. 

July 23: 5:36, all hooked up and ready to 
leave, but waiting on the Roseburg wagon 
and Tex. Our breakfast was served to us by 
the Vale C of C. 6:08, here we are starting out 
and heading across Oregon Highway 26. We 
have a young photographer, Norris Niccum, 
riding with us a couple of days. He works 
for United Press International Newspictures. 

The weather is just plain hot. I guess I 
forgot to mention before, but right out of 
Boise it was 121°. And we were right out 
where the sagebrush was short—no shade. 
We all had our tongues hanging out. 

9:16, here comes the 4-H riding club to 
escort us into Jamison. We are also entering 
Willow Creek (just post office, general store, 
tavern). We have been going through a 
valley about 3 miles wide. 9:25, crossing 
Willow Creek. 

Here is a combine at work. 
we've seen since we have been gone. They 
are harvesting wheat and barley. 10:04, 
stopped to water. The mules were really 
ready for water. They each drank two pails. 
The drivers were in luck today. They each 
got an orange. 10:02, about 7 more miles to 
camp. It’s 100 today. 11:20, went through 
Jameson and hit gravel road. 11:41, going 
along the foothills. 11:54, we have made 
camp for today at the Floyd McBride Farm. 
Mrs. McBride came and took our laundry 
home to clean for us. 

We just found out that no one has been 
buried in the old pioneer cemetery out of 
Vale since 1930. 

July 24: 6, ready but waiting on Dave. 
His horse is lame this morning. 

As I was talking to the people visiting 
the wagon train last night, I looked up and 
here comes Janell riding a cow right out of 
a barn. I don’t know what I’m going to do 
with her. Ki is riding on the water truck 
today. I guess she was scared to cross the 
mountains in the wagon. 

Doc got one new shoe on his right front 
foot. Jan got one on her left rear foot 
last night. 6:15, rolling northeast through 
sagebrush and up a canyon. 17:40, stopped 
to rest the mules for 10 minutes. 8:24, the 
hills are brown with beef cattle grazing on 
them. 9:36, we are locking our wheels to 
go down this steep hill. Moving across 
Burnt Creek and by old ranchhouse. 9:55, 
stopped to water. Dewight Lockett and 
Ellis Allen are guides that came to the 
wagon train last, night to take us on our 
trip for today. 10:14, rolling northeast 
again. 10:46, Jan threw her left front shoe. 
11:26, we have stopped to rest on a hill as 
we have been on dirt road all morning. We 
stopped and rested 10 minutes three differ- 
ent times coming up this hill. 11:40, going 
out on a hogsback and down the longest 
~— a hoy Ti far. 12, we are at 

e m o e hill waitin 
Brabham. Skate: 

We have entered Huntington. The wagons 
went through main part of town and back 
to the high school where were are making 
camp at 12:19, potluck lunch was brought 
in by the whole town. They put on a small 
program and we were introduced to all the 
oldtimers of Huntington and Baker County 
it seemed. 

July 25: Up at 5:30. Went to Howell Cafe 
for breakfast. 5:57, ready to roll. 6:05, 
rolling out of Huntington and through Ore- 
gon on Highway 30, the Oregon Trail. We 
have the State police, National Guard, and 
Baker. County sheriff's posse all 
today. 6:31, crossing the Burnt River. 
weather is windy and cooler this 


The first one 


us 
The 
‘The Gil & Misgeey for the made tnast today. 


Jan got one new shoe on her left front foot. 
She rolled into the fence yesterday and tore 


the shoe off. 7:28, at Lime, where Portland 
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1959 


Cement Co. has a manufacturing plant. 
7:40, going through Dixie, just a wide place 
in the road. 8:32, passing Weatherby, old 
pony express station. 8:51, crossed Burnt 
River again for the last time. Our route 
previously crossed this river at least 20 
times. 

A group of 4-H youths on horseback have 
joined us to ride to Durkee. 9:14, stopped 
to water at Rattlesnake Springs, one of Ore- 
gon’s rest areas. 9:54, picked up JoAnne, 6, 
and Suzanne, 8, daughters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lowell Anderson of Yoncalla. They will ride 
to camp with me. The wind has went down 
and-getting hot. 10:52, arrived in Durkee, 
which has only a few stores. The town lies 
in.a pretty valley 1 mile wide and 10 miles 
long. 10:06, crossed Pritchard Creek. 
11:24, arrived at camp at Vincent Kirby 
Ranch, where they had moved in feed bunks 
filled with hay. This is the first place we 
have found feed waiting for our livestock 
when we arrived at camp. Durkee grange is 
providing us oats, dinner, and entertain- 
ment. We are also provided transportation 
into Baker, 22 miles away, for showers, shop- 
ping, public dance at community center, 
and rodeo tonight. 

Besides Mr. and Mrs. Lowell Anderson, of 
Yoncalla, other north Douglas County visi- 
tors at the wagon train encampment at 
Durkee, Saturday, were Mr. and Mrs. Rufus 
Pfister and Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Thomas, of 
Drain, who arrived about 5:30 p.m. 





Housing Act Would Meet Many Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as we await final decisions on 
the compromise Housing bill of 1959, it 
might be well to explore some of the 
bill’s provisions which have not received 
as much attention as the urban renewal 
and other widely publicized programs. 

An article from the Plainfield (N.J.) 
Courier-News of August 14 discusses the 
housing shortage which exists at Rut- 
gers—the State university. One of the 
Housing Act provisions is intended to 
help colleges deal with such conditions. 
Rutgers officials have, in correspondence 
to me, clearly indicated the need for 
housing bill provisions which would deal 
with this and other college needs. 

The other article, from the Camden 
Courier-Post of August 17, describes how 
one relatively small program of the hous- 
ing bill has been discontinued, for all 
practical purposes, until a final word on 
a veto is given. Good municipal plan- 
ning, of course, is essential in these years 
of growth in the suburbs. It is unfortu- 
nate that there should be any slowdown 
of planning activity, particularly at a 
time when many municipal officials have 
worked for years to effect just such plan- 
ning. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, the article from the Courier- 
News, Plainfield, N.J., of August 14 and 
the article from the Camden Courier- 
Post of August 17, 1959. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

{From the Courier-News, Plainfield, NJ. 
Aug. 14, 1959) 


Room For STUDENTS SOUGHT BY RUTGERS 


New BrunswickK.—Rutgers’ housing of- 
ficials today appealed for help from New 
Brunswick area householders in finding rent- 
al rooms for some 275 students presently 
on the waiting list for dormitory places. 

Housing Director Joseph F, Nolan said that 
as of August 6, 112 freshmen and 128 upper- 
classmen at the colleges for men remain on 
the waiting list, along with 17 graduate 
women students and about the same number 
of graduate men, 

Nolan said that the waiting list remains 
after the conversion of the basements of 
three dormitories to sleeping quarters (which 
will be rented at half price) the pre- 
emption of all study rooms in the three big 
canal bank dormitories for use as sleeping 
rooms, and the addition of 55 units to be 
vacated this month when the college in- 
firmary moves from the “Quad” dormitories 
to the new student health center. 


TEMPORARY USE 


The lounge room on each floor of the six- 
story canal bank dorms will be temporarily 
used in September as emergency sleeping 
quarters, but will be vacated as soon as 
other rooms can be found. 

The university’s own facilities at the men’s 
colleges will house 1,835 men this fall, with 
some 700 more living in fraternity houses. 
Upward of 800, it is estimated, will be 
commuting to New Brunswick daily from 
homes in a radius of 25 miles or more. 

Douglass College, which this fall will put 
in use a new dormitory for 240 girls, will 
have all its quarters at capacity. 

Students now pay $300 per year in dormi- 
tory rentals and Nolan said rooms in local 
homes renting at about that level would 
be ideal for student use. 

“Overcrowding is no longer a hypothetical 
problem,” Nolan emphasized, “the rush of 
students has hit us with a crash and far 
sooner that we had expected.” 


ESTIMATES INACCURATE 


He explained that last spring’s best esti- 
mates of this fall’s campus population in- 
dicated that the addition of space in dormi- 
tory basements, the freed infirmary space 
and the conversion of study rooms would 
amply meet the needs of informing and 
returning students. 

Rooms in homes within 5 miles of the 
campus are suitable for students, Nolan 
said, particularly if bus service is con- 
veniently available. 

Nolan said local residents may write or 
telephone him at Voorhees Hall on the men’s 
college campus to list accommodations and 
that students would then be given copies 
of the lists of available rooms. His office, 
he pointed out, serves only as a referral 
point for nonuniversity housing. 

[From the Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post, Aug. 
17, 1959] 
HovusiInc Vero STatis SraTe PLANNING AID 

TRENTON, August 17.—Local planning as- 
sistance applications from 30 municipalities 
are being held by the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Economic Develop- 
ment until sufficient Federal funds are made 
available. 

Conservation Commissioner Salvatore A. 
Bontempo said today, “In light of the re- 
cent Presidential veto of the 1959 omnibus 
housing bill, it has been necesasry to notify 
local administrators that processing of 701 
applications will be delayed until authorized 
funds are appropriated. The limited funds 
remaining from last year’s authorization may 
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permit four New Jersey applications cur- 

rently pending Federal approval to be au-~ 

thorized. However, lack of funds makes it 
to hold all current requests.” 

Aided by the enabling 1954 national hous- 
ing legislation, New Jersey has conducted the 
largest local planning assistance program in 
the United States. Planning personnel of the 
New Jersey Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development have and are acting 
as consultants in the preparation of 17 of 
the 116 municipal master plans included in 
the program. 

The $20 million authorization contained 
in the vetoed housing bill for the urban plan- 
ning assistance program would have enabled 
the State to continue its local planning as- 
sistance program at its current pace. Com- 
missioner Bontempo said, “The Department's 
Bureau of Planning is geared to continue pro- 
viding proper planning guides and recom- 
mendations for the physical development of 
our many communities. The enabling legis- 
lation would permit us to offer our services 
to approximately 300 more municipalities if 
the program is continued.” 

The vetoed legislation, amending the 1954 
act, also provided Federal funds for local 
planning assistance for communities whose 
population was 50,000 or less in the 1950 
census. The existing legislation limits ap- 
plications to municipalities whose population 
is 25,000 or less. B. Budd Chavooshian, chief 
of the bureau of planning of the New Jersey 
Department of Conservation and Economic 
Development, said, “The omnibus housing 
bill would enable 21 more communities to be 
included in the State’s program. Thus, all 
but 13 of New Jersey’s 567 municipalities 
would then be eligible for local plannin 
assistance.” . 

The communities affected are Teaneck, 
Garfield, Hackensack, Vineland, Belleville, 
Bloomfield, Maplewood, Montclair, Nutley, 
Orange, West Orange, West New York, 
Kearny, Plainfield, Linden, Woodbridge, New 
Brunswick, Perth Amboy, Hamilton Towne- 
ship, North Bergen, and Union, 





NATO Leaders Put Trust in German 


Ex-Enemies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
™ TIZE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include the eighth of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Edward J. Milne, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Providence 
Journal and Evening Bulletin, of Provi- 
dence, R.I., concerning his recent tour 
of the NATO countries. This article ap- 
peared in the Providence Journal of July 
24, 1959, and is entitled “NATO Leaders 
Put Trust in German Ex-Enemies”’: 

NATO Leavers Put Trust In GERMAN 

Ex-ENEMIES 
(By Edward J. Milne) 

WASHINGTON .—Mixed emotions pursue the 
observer on an inspection trip through the 
NATO countries across the ocean and re- 
main upon his return to the States. 

If, for example, there is a tendency to look 
upon all the planes and tanks and men and 
regret the tax doliars that are. required to 
keep them in the field, it is quickly swal- 
lowed in the realization of the tremendous 
strides that have been taken towards build- 
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ing the security the dollars are designed to 
provide. 

Again, one reads of a recent public opinion 
poll in France indicating that while some 
70 percent of the French are for more eco- 
nomic and political unity with the Germans, 
70 percent likewise still fear or are uneasy 
over the Germans. 

This recalls a visit to a bustling base of the 
new German Air Force in upper Bavaria and 
the questions that flash through the mind 
upon seeing American-made jet fighter- 
bombers squatting there with Maltese 
crosses proclaiming the rebirth of German 
airpower on a field that was put out of 
action by allied bombers in World War I, 


WORLD WAR II ACE 


One of the builders of the German’s new 
Air Group South at Erding, a few miles 
northeast of Munich, is Brig. Gen. Johannes 
Steinhoff. Now 48, he was a World War II 
ace with more than 100 planes reported to his 
credit, but when he is asked how many, he 
replies: 

“I prefer not to remember. 
will understand.” 

General Steinhoff’s face was badly burned 
in a wartime crash. He wears dark glasses 
that serve to hide any emotion his eyes 
might otherwise reveal as he insists that the 
new German Air Force is entirely tactical 
and defensive, with neither strategic capa- 
bility nor strategic plans. 

As Gen. Lauris Norstad, NATO’s com- 
mander in chief for Europe has pointed out, 
the nuclear bomb has virtually wiped out 
the distinction between tactical and strategic 
aircraft, but the Americans who work s0 
closely with the Germans at Erding and 
other NATO bases seem largely willing to ac- 
cept the West Germans’ disclaimer of any 
but defensive intent. 


HOPE FOR ALLIES 


American airmen nave a standing joke that 
they never meet a German who fought any- 
where but on the Russian front in World 
War II. Yet they seem in general to have 
a hope, amounting almost to a firm belief, 
that the Germans will prove as stanch allies 
as they once were implacable foes. 

At its peak in World War II the Luftwaffe 
had some 7,000 to 8,000 pilots. There were 
about 6,000 surviving pilots when the war 
ended. Only about 60 of them are flying in 
the new German Air Force, reborn in 1956. 
About 200 of them are in the new force as 
instructors and administrators. 

The new air force has two wings opera- 
tional today and expects to have six opera- 
tional by the end of the year—four fichter- 
bomber, one fighter, and one support. It 
has about 40,000 officers and men, including 
about 1,000 pilots and 350 combat planes. 
Its goal is 100,000 officers and men, 3,000 
pilots, and 1,000 combat planes by 1964. 

Starting from scratch in 1956, the Germans 
had a target, permitted by treaty, of 1,364 
combat planes by 1962. Several factors ac- 
count for the cutback in size and the set- 
back in time. One of the main difficulties 
has been a lack of experienced instructors 
and maintenance and other technical per- 
sonnel. The United States is still supplying 
much of such skill, and the Germans expect 
to have to rely upon such assistance well into 
the 1960's. 


EXPECT NIKE MISSILE 


The Germans see little net loss in the re- 
duction from almost 1,400 to 1,000 combat 
planes. They are expecting Nike missiles to 
replace some of the fighter planes, and they 
are expecting faster, longer range, and more 
ee fighter-bombers than envisioned in 

With an assist on parts from the United 
States they hope to produce in their own 
plants by 1962 most of the ultramodern 
fighter-bombers for their force, to acquire 
others here. 


I think you 
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General Steinhoff says the new Luftwaffe 
had recruiting difficulties at first because of 
widespread reluctance in West Germany to 
rearming. But volunteers are now sufficient, 
he says. Pilot trainees must sign on for 
6 years. 

There is scattered opinion among the allies 
that the Germans should be pressing forward 
faster than their present timetable and have 
their full force combat-ready earlier than 
1964. The rebuttal argument is that the 
more deliberate pace means a succession of 
better-trained airmen coming into service 
with more up-to-date planes each year be- 
tween now and the completion of the 
buildup. 

Competent American opinion seems to 
agree with the soundness of the West Ger- 
mans’ position. It is reasoned that no one is 
in a position to realize more than the Ger- 
mans the need for speed in forging the NATO 
sword and that what they are giving up is 
not speed but haste. —~ 

Perhaps underneath the American attitude 
is the deep satisfaction U.S. and NATO offi- 
cials feel with one other aspect of the coop- 
eration with the West Germans. That is the 
no-strings-attached arrangement under 
which NATO nuclear air might is stationed 
at German bases, ready for instant retalia- 
tion if Russia starts the big one. 

The issue of trust in the new German allies 
was put to President Eisenhower at his press 
conference Wednesday. A reporter asked 
what assurance we hav that “a rearmed and 
restored Germany” will “not turn against 
the West as it has twice in a generation?” 

What this country must do, the President 
said, is “decide where your greatest danger 
is” and give that “your attention at the 
moment.” 

“Now this doesn’t mean,” he said, “that 
you shouldn't have your eye on future poten- 
tialities, but particularly when those poten- 
tialities look as low in the—as I think they 
are along the line that you were suggesting 
about a hostile Germany, and rearmed, I 
would say I would rather have Germany 
strong and my friend today.” 





The Metropolitan City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we already have heard much 
about metropolitan problems through- 
out the United States. A bill to estab- 
lish a Federal Commission on Metropol- 
itan Problems is now under study by 
the Government Operations Committee. 

In press and magazines we read daily 
about the troubles caused by the amaz- 
ing growth of our suburbs. One medi- 
cal author even wrote recently that our 
insistence on shifting to mortgaged 
homes outside our cities has caused an 
alarming increase in physical and 
mental ailments. In Life magazine last 
week an author paid much attention to 
methods which may be needed to pre- 
serve open land in the relatively rural 
areas near our cities. 

All of these developments are, I think, 
indicative of the meed for a Federal 
Commission which will study our met- 
ropolitan areas. 
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Another good argument for the Com- 
mission is an address given by Frederick 
G. Gardiner, Q.C., chairman of the 
municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. 
Mr. Gardiner spoke on June 16 in Plain- 
field, N.J., before a meeting of the Met- 
ropolitan Regfonal Council. He de- 
scribed how the municipality of Toronto 
has applied regional government to that 
area. To the Metropolitan Regional 
Council, this was particularly signifi- 
cant, because this informal group of 
elected officials from cities and counties 
in or near New York City is seeking 
some form of regional government co- 
operation for their own 22-county area. 

Mr. Gardiner did not mention the pro- 
posed Federal Commission on Metropol- 
itan Problems, but he very clearly de- 
scribed a situation which causes a need 
for clear-cut answers to vital problems. 
The closing paragraphs give a very per- 
tinent warning about the need for some 
kind of action. Mr. Gardner warns: 

In these days, emergencies in both domestic 
and foreign affairs develop with startling 
rapidity. There is seldom time for an ex- 
haustive examination of all possible solu- 
tions in the hope that you can discover the 
perfect answer. 


I think we should pay heed to this 
warning at a national level and at State, 
county, and municipailevels. Mr. Gard- 
iner is the first to say that the Toronto 
experiment may not offer the precise 
pattern which will fit all metropolitan 
areas, but his understanding of the over- 
all urban area problem is one which, I 
believe, is worthy of some study. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the closing paragraphs of 
Mr. Gardiner’s address. I also ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in. the 
Appendix of the Recorp two editorials 
which discuss the Metropolitan Commis- 
sion introduced by the distinguished and 
knowledgeable Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. CLARK. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Perhaps you are saying to yourself: “It’s 
all very well to come down here and talk 
as though you came from Texas but what 
have you learned from your experience that 
might be useful to us?” Ladies and gentle- 
men, we have learned quite a bit. May I 
make it perfectly clear that I am not here 
to suggest that a metropolitan system such 
as ours is the solution to the problems of 
all metropolitan areas. What may be the 
answer in one area may not be the answer 
in another. The probability is that the solu- 
tion in each case must be designed to suit 
the particular situation which exists and 
varying conditions are not likely to lend 
themselves to any simple or standard for- 
mula. We have found that.you have to be 
a@ large shareholder in a company known 
as “Patience and Persistence Incorporated”; 
that you have to take a step at a time; that 
there are many obstacles to- be overcome; 
and that it is just as bad to try to do too 
rg too soon as it is to do too little too 
ate. 

We have found that you can line your 
shelves with reports, plans and models but 
eventually you must choose those projects 
which commonsense tells you are most im- 
portant, give them the necessary priorities 
and, as Robert Moses would say, put in the 
steam shovels and the bulldozers. Then 
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and then only will you know that your proj- 
ect is on its way. 

Perhaps our most important accomplish- 
ment is that the metropolitan council has 
adopted the metropolitan concept. Subject 
to human nature being what it is, and neith- 
er you nor I will ever change that, members 
of council consider projects in relation to 
their value’ to the whole area rather than 
in relation to the advantage they might have 
upon their respective individual munici- 
Ppalities. 

We found that we must spend many 
millions of dollars fo provide the area with 
the services it needs. We recognize that 
such expenditures are investments in the 
plant and equipment which our rapidly 
expanding metropolitan area must have if 
it is to remain attractive to industrial and 
commercial development without which it 
cannot hope to exist. 

One comment which I think is appro- 
priate is that there is probably a more urgent 
need for action than is generally appre- 
ciated. In these days emergencies in both 
domestic and foreign affairs develop with 
startling rapidity. .There is seldom time for 
an exhaustive examination of all possible 
solutions in the hope that you can discover 
the perfect answer. In our case we had 
arrived at a stage where our three rapidly 
expanding residential municipalities were 
finding it difficult to finance their require- 
ments. When you can’t sell your bonds you 
do not have the time and the composure to 
undertake an academic discussion into what 
is the perfect solution. 

Under such circumstances the time re- 
quired for extensive investigations of the 
problems which have arisen and the solu- 
tions which have been adopted in other 
areas might better be devoted to securing 
an accurate and comprehensive knowledge 
of the facts of your own situation. This 
should be followed by a careful description 
of the general scheme and its fundamental 
principles in the simplest possible language 
so that it may be understood by the general 
public. 

As to any plan which may be proposed it 
should be based upon two fundamental prin- 
ciples. The first is a realization of the vital 
interdependence which exists between the 
local units comprising any metropolitan 
area. No one local municipality in a metro- 
politan area can be sufficient unto itself. 
Secondly the history of both our countries 
has taught us that local responsibility in 
local affairs is a vital element in our demo- 
cratic system of goverhment. 

In our case the necessity for certain serv- 
ices required by the whole area became more 
and more pressing. We discovered that it 
was not difficult to determine what should 
be done. You could find a common denomi- 
nator with respect to what was needed but 
we found it to be impossible upon a volun- 
tary basis to establish a common denomi- 
nator as to how the things that should be 
done would be paid for. 

There are many, and I confess to having 
been one, who thought the problem could 
only be sélved by complete amalgamation of 
all of our constituent municipalities inte 
one big city. I expounded the arguments 
of overlapping jurisdiction, and the adminis- 
trative efficiency and economy that would 
result from large-scale production, but I 
have learned from experience that there were 
those who understood the fundamental is- 
sues better than I.did and who presented 
a better solution than complete amalagama- 
tion, I cannot say that there is not some 
duplication of administrative staffs and serv- 
ices nor can I say that dollarwise there may 
not be some increased costs but I can say 
that if there is some overlapping and dupli- 
cation it is minor in degree and if the costs 
are greater that they are only slightly higher 


-and that the accomplishments are worth 


many times the increased cost. 
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In our case the vigorous opposition of 
11 out of the 12 suburbs to the city’s ap- 
plication for amalgamation surprised the 
ardent and highly vocal advocates of out- 
right consolidation. Am tion seemed 
like a simple and logical solution of our 
problem. Like many simple answers, it was 
deceptive. It would have tended to destroy 
true local government rather than to im- 
prove it. 

One recommendation I would make is 
that you should not wait until you have 
convinced everybody that you have the 
perfect solution. No one has ever achieved 
the acme of perfection. Make a start. Many 
of the matters which you are apprehensive 
about will never occur and if they do they 
will not have the cataclysmic effect you 
think and time and experience will be your 
best teacher. 

In closing may I say that in the course 
of our experiments we receive many criti- 
cisms and many complaints, but that we are 
proceeding in accordance with the advice 
inherent in Abraham Lincoln’s words which 
I paraphrase as follows: 

“If I were to attempt to read let alone 
answer all the criticisms and complaints I 
receive I would have no time for any other 
business. From day to day I do the best I 
can and will continue to do so to the end. 
If in the end I come out all right then the 
complaints and criticisms will make no dif- 
ference, but if the end brings me out 
wrong, then 10 angels coming down from 
heaven to swear that I was right would 
still make no difference.” 

[From the Providence (R.I.) Evening 
Bulletin, Aug. 2, 1959] 
A Horerv. New APPROACH TO METROPOLITAN 
PROBLEMS 


A bill to set up a US. Commission on 
Metropolitan Problems is before the Senate, 
and there is gathering interest in its passage. 
The proposal was introduced by Senator 
JosePH S. CLarK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
a former mayor of Philadelphia, who won the 
respect of many municipal executives for the 
imagination and vigor he brought to bear on 
city problems. 

Senator Clark wants an 18-member com- 
mission, named by the President and by 
the Speaker of the House and the President 
of the Senate. The legislation would guaran- 
tee representation by the minority party in 
both branches of Congress by Governors with 
major urbanization problems and by mayors 
of American cities. 

The job of the commission would be mani- 
fold. It would review present and prospective 
needs of metropolitan areas for public serv- 
ice; it would study the capabilities of the 
different levels of government to meet these 
needs; it would pinpoint the extent of exist- 
ing Federal support in satisfying those néeds. 

But its most useful job, it seems to us, 
would be the review of means for improving 
coordination of Federal, State, and local 
policies and programs that affect metropoli- 
tan areas. In effect, the commission would 
be able to put together a blueprint indicating 
avenues of approach to the solution of metro- 
politan problems. 

Metropolitanization has been a matter of 
discussion and concern for several years, and 
the first successful attempt at metropolitan- 
ization in Dade County, Miami, has attracted 
continuing attention. That area had to 
hurdle early opposition to metropolitaniza- 
tion and a later attempt to hobble metro- 
politanization severely. 

But a major trouble in getting started in 
any one area on the job of solving metro- 
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related Federal, State, and local policies and 
programs for handling of metropolitan prob- 
lems, it would earn the gratitude of many 
@ governor and mayor, as well as the citizens 
of the crowded, fast-growing metropolitan 
centers of the nation. 

The commission would have no power to 
impose a thing on Congress or a State and 
its subsidiary governments. It would be 
asked to make recommendations to the 
President and Congress by February 1, 1961, 
and it would be clothed with enough author- 
ity and given enough money to do a mean- 
ingful job for the Nation. 

We hope Congress approves Senator 
CuarK’s bill. The opportunities for the com- 
mission are tremendous in just the one field, 
for instance, of urban renewal. It could start 
from the firm basis of the Hoover Commis- 
sion findings on governmental relations, and 
it could pioneer with recommendations of 
great value to the cities of America. 
[From the Erie (Pa.) Times-News, Aug. 2, 

1959] 


CABINET HELP FOR CITIES PROPOSED 


New York’s Senator KENNETH KEATING, 
Republican, is the latest to propose a 
Cabinet-level department at Washington 
eatering to an urban clientele. No figure 
of speech is intended; the Department of 
Urbiculture—the name suggested several 
years ago by Representative J. ARTHUR 
Youncer, Republican, of California—is 
frankly conceived as a counterweight to the 
Department of Agriculture, whose name it 
imitates, and to such other client agencies 
as Labor and Commerce. 

Despite fine theories to the contrary, politi- 
cal scientists generally regard Government 
agencies as spokesmen more or less for the 
groups they oversee. The “more or less” may 
cover an enormous range and leave room, 
let’s say, for a Secretary Benson as well as 
a Secretary Brannan, but in general Agri- 
culture Secretaries are expected to expound 
the farmer’s viewpoint and Commerce Sec- 
retaries the businessman’s. 

City spokesmen have long complained that 
nobody understands their viewpoint—at 
least nobody high enough to matter. Senator 
JosePH 8. CiarK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
in support of his own bill to establish a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs, told the American 
Municipal Association last December that its 
job would be “to listen to representatives of 
groups like this one, understand their prob- 
lems and reflect that understanding in the 
policy forming processes within the executive 
branch.” 

Recently, urban strategists have been soft- 
pedaling demands for a separate Federal de- 
partment. Instead they are concentrating 
their energies behind proposals for a Hoover- 
type study of metropolitan problems. Sen-<- 
ator CiarK is himself following this course 
(with public encouragement from Senate 
Majority Leader Lrnpon B, JOHNSON), and 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors at its mid- 
July convention skipped over its earlier en- 
dorsement of a Cabinet post in favor of the 
study plan, 

The big point is, however, that the plight 
of the established cities finally has been rec- 
ognized and something is going to be done. 





Statewide Poll on 45 Questions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND } 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last 
month I sent out a questionnaire to con- 
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stituents in my State. Forty-five ques- 
tions of national interest were asked. 
Replies came back in great numbers, As 
a matter of fact, a total of 1,581 ques- 
tionnaires were filled out and mailed 
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of the State and from every walk of life, 
on a fairly proportionate basis. In my 
opinion, these 1,581 answers to each of 
the 45 questions present a representa- 
tive cross section of public opinion. 

The results, which have been tabu- 
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informative and interesting to study. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
to have the results of the poll printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 








back tome. They came fromevery part lated and reduced to percentages, are follows: 
[Percent] 
No 
Yes | No | an- Yes | No 
swer swer 
1. Do you favor integration in schools? _...........-..-..----s--0- 51.6 | 43.4 5.0 || 25. In the program of “matching funds” for the aged, blind, and 
2. Do you favor integration in housing?_................-..-...-- 30.2 | 59.4] 10.4 disabled, do you favor the Federal share being increased?_..| 37.3 8 
3. Do you agree with the scientists who say that the danger from 26. Do you think that unemployment benefits are too extensive?__| 51.0 2.1 
nuclear explosion fallout is negligible?............-.-.-...-.- 41.7 | 36.4) 21.9 || 27. Do you favor TVA and other public power projects?_.-...... 31.1 6. 5 
4. Do you favor changing the law which requires that “equal 28, Are you in favor of more “socialism” or government paternal- 
time’’ on radio and TV be given to opposing candidates?__.| 52.6 | 36.9 | 10.5 ism than we have at present?_..............-.-....-..-...-- 6.2 
5, Would you have voted to confirm Admiral Strauss’ nomina- 29. Would you support the President’s efforts to keep spending in 
BOR? nosrnncosc sect fewccniavegnliiaied a dein: ctoieee 67.3 | 17.9| 14.8 Hine Gili thee baatieete ook ces ae ee OO .9 
6. Would you vote for the measure which would provide that a 30. Do you think that heavy Government spending, without 
Federal law does not strike down a State law unless Con- regard to the budget, helps our national economy more 
greas specifically say8 20? .... ..ccacvuccnnncncccccanecuccened 60.1 | 26.3) 13.6 nT RS they. EE big 16.3 7 
7. Do you favor le gisls at ion or constitutional amendment to curb 31. To pay for the highway program, would you favor boosting 
the Supreme Court’s power?_.........--.---+---~-------=0- 40.3 | 50.9 8.8 the gasoline tax rather than boosting other taxes?_._...-.-.- 68. 1 4 
8 Would youfavor giving the residents of the District of Colum- Q 32. Would you favor raising taxes to pay for a bigger housing 
bia full voting rights permitting complete home rule?_..._.- 65.8 | 26.5 7.7 rOgbaNT oak coh aniiee dh Bec nds epee Boe nd acbouantaly 12.0 1 
9, Do you favor the 8-year limit on a President’s tenure of office?__| 68.7 | 25.2 6.1 || 33. Would you favor a tax increase to offset a deficit resulting 
10. Are you in favor of equal-rights-for-women legislation? _.- -| 70.6 |17.9} 11.5 from inereased Federal expenditures?............-...-_---- 27.1 4 
11. Do you favor liberalizing our immigration restrictions?. ...... 31. 3 | 58.2 | 10.5 || 34 Do you favor indefinite extension of sales, or excise, taxes?_...| 24.0 5 
12. Do you favor all possible speed in our space program?___-__-- 62.9 | 21.5 15.6 || 35° Do you think the Geneva talks, now in recess, are likely to 
13. Do you think that high tariff is better than low tariff for our solve anything basie? Beh Nae a eer RR ete cle 10.7 f 
national economy?. ---..-.--.----------.----------------<-- 4 | 43.7] 18.91) 36 Do you favor a “summit” conference if the Geneva Con- 
14. Would you favor a program designed to return the farmers to ference fails?...........-.-- ow oe io 8 
the ‘law of supply and demand” which would embody the 37. Would you favor our withdrawing from West Berlin?._-.-.--| 5.5 0 
stopping of price supports and the lifting of acreage and pro- 38. Should we place restriction on the activities of Soviet officials 
Gustion linaitations?.-...-..--—au~--—s.--~<secsgpencnssocal 98) 61 in this country, 80 percent of whom are engaged in spying, 
15. Do you favor labor legislation to restrict activities of labor cl as -* according to FBI Chief Hoover?.......-. -....------------- 80.8 5 
officials? ...... oii . . 5. 29 Would vou favor the admission of Red China to the O lym 
Is. Do you favor cont ‘inuing the McClellan hearings? . : = 8 =“ 3. oe 7 RARE Cie ORES Fae Dees te Cree 26.0 2 
17. Do you favor the ‘“‘open shop’’?.__....-....-.......----. aval 9] 15, oa De ate if Sentient Oak Diccbaae A merican. ; 5 
18. Are you in favor of raising the minimum wage to $1.25?__-...| 35.4 | 62.8) 11.8 #. = = favor - os a eee — oe oka 2 
19. “kde that raising the minimum wage would be ons 9.1 || 41. Do you favor our dropping the traditional rule that in war 
7 : i ad the United States ‘‘never strikes first’’?_......--- 44.4 0 
20. Are you in favor of a pay boost for steelworkers? 1] 811) 10.87) 44 po you think we should stop all nuclear tests regardless of 
21. Do you favor Federal aid for school construction? .2 | 46.3 11.5 by: 199 9 
o d > ack what Russia m: B00 eI  . cnativgninndcceeps tegen: 9.9 . 2 
22. Would rane the use of Federal funds for paying teac - a slee g.9 || 43. Would you favor m: aking France an equal partner, as is 
s IE ocec acon és chee ubécabtmecbnnee es qunneentannanntl ° . . re? ~~ 9, 6 
23. Would you favor increased retirement benefits under social 3.8 | 901 96\| 4 eee. aaa SSIREREES SRE PoeEEEET 4. t+ oa ; 15, 4 
security? REG E L L 9 see ae : ——_- A 4 2p 29, 
24, Do you favor further extension of veterans’ benefits?.......-- 22.4 | 64.5 | 13.1 || 45- Do you think our mutual secur ity program is paying off?.....| 45.4 mo 


Miss Elizabeth A. Smart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have requested this time to announce the 
passing of Miss Elizabeth A. Smart who 
died in a hospital in Washington, D.C., 
last Sunday, August 16. 

Miss Smart was well known to Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, as well as 
others on Capitol Hill. They knew her 
especially because of her championing 
the cause of temperance. She repre- 
sented the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union in Washington. No one, to 
my knowledge, was more diligent and 
more effective in opposition to the sale 
and distribution of intoxicating liquors. 

She was highly respected by everyone 
who knew her, even those who disagreed 
with her views. She was deeply reli- 
gious, she was sincere, she was a great 
Christian character. 

Even though Miss Smart has passed 
from this life, her influence and her ef- 
fectiveness will live on in the years to 
come, The great organization she rep- 
resented and the country have suffered 
a distinct loss of a great American. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.-8. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGrRESsIONAL REcoRD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hail, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 8 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 








GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica~- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25’ percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrcorp. 
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The Preservation of Freedom in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


“  _OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under. leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Minis- 
ter Pyo Wook Han of the Korean Embas- 
sy before the Kiwanis Club of Richmond, 
Va., June 8, 1959. At a time when we 
hear so many criticisms of the newly in- 
dependent countries of Asia as they 
struggle against almost insuperable odds, 
it is important to look at some of the 
truly remarkable achievements. Korea 
is a brilliant example because the gains 
have been made while a state of war still 
exists, under an uneasy armistice. 

The address of Minister Han is also 
notable for the fine tribute he pays to 
Walter S. Robertson of Richmond. who 
was recently forced to retire because of 


-health reasons, after more than 6 years 


of extraordinarily brilliant service as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for the Far 
East. The valiantly struggling new gov- 
ernment of old peoples in Asia under- 
stand even better than we just how great 
have been the contributions made by Mr. 
Robertson to the freedom, stability and 
progress accomplished in the Far East, 
with great benefits to their countries and 
to our own. 
The address follows: 
THE PRESERVATION OF FREEDOM 


It is a great personal privilege—perhaps 
more than you realize—for me to have this 
opportunity to speak here in Richmond; espe- 
cially at this time. Richmond is, of course, 
one of the most interesting and attractive 
cities of the world; and in this season of the 
year it is surely one of the most beautiful. 
Also it is a city which has always taken a lead 
in its opposition to communism: and in its 
defense of world democracy. 

But I have an even more immediate and 
pressing reason why I am more than delight- 
ed to be here with you today. 

One of your greatest sons—the Honorable 
Walter Robertson—is retiring at the end of 
this month from his position as Assistant 
Secretary of State for the Far East. I myself 
came to the Korean Embassy in Washington 
a few years before he assumed his high duties 
in this most important office. It has been 
one of the delights and rewards of my life 
to enjoy his friendship, just as it is now a 
great privilege to pay tribute to the dedicated 
and high service which he has rendered, at 
great cost to himself, to the freedom and 
democracy of Asia, to my own country par- 
ticularly, and to the security and ideals 
of the United States. 

The responsibilities of the office of As- 
sistant of State for the Par East 
are vast. It is his bility to deal 
with the destinies of fully half of the human 
race. He has had to guide the relations of 
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your great Nation with more than a score 
of Asian nations, many of which have just re- 
cently emerged or re-emerged into free- 
dom, *He has had to lead the battle against 
Communist agtression on its most vital bat- 
tlefront—for it has long been Communist 
dogma that the conquest of the Far East is 
the essential road to the eventual conquest 
of the world. 

I think few diplomats have ever had to con- 
front more difficult or delicate problems than 
those which circumstance have imposed upon 
Walter Robertson. To his eternal honor, he 
has acquitted himself superbly well. 

Mr. Robertson learned about Communist 
intrigue and ruthlessness the hard way, when 
he was attached to General Marshall’s mis- 
sion in.China in 1947. He learned then that 
the Communists simply will not negotiate in 
good faith—and that they make promises 
only to break them. He learned that their 
policy is guided by only one aim—the de- 
struction of freedom everywhere. 

To this knowledge he has added the great 
attributes of personal courage and clear wis- 
dom. He has never faltered in his fight 
against admitting the Chinese Communist 
regime into the United Nations—for he knows 
that to do so would be to strike a mortal 
blow against the whole cause of democratic 
liberties in the entire Far East. 

When Quemoy and Matsu were under at- 
tack, and when the resolution of free peo- 
ples around the world wavered, Walter Rob- 
ertson was a tower of strength. He knew 
that the only way to combat Communist ter- 
rorism is to stand firm—and his position has 
been vindicated. 

During and following the war in my own 
country, Mr. Robertson has always been a 
friend upon whom we could solidiy depend. 
We always and forever have found him to 
be a gentleman of the highest standards of 
personal honor and integrity. Through him 
our Own small country has been able to deal 
with the great and powerful United States in 
a spirit of mutual respect and regard which 
has well served the common cause of free- 
dom. 

His greatest memorial is the high regard 
in which he is held by the vast majority of 
the more than a billion human beings with 
whom it has been his responsibility to deal for 
these past years. 

I am happy to attest, too, that I know the 
man who has been named as his successor; 
and I am glad, as I know Mr. Robertson is, 
to feel assured that the wise policy of firm- 
ness and justice which Walter Robertson did 


-8O much to shape and maintain will continue 


to be upheld. 

For the problems that afflict our part of 
the world are far from being solved. Perhaps 
they never will be solved in our lifetime— 
for the problems of humanity, especially in 
this era when totalitarian dictatorship is 
rampant, are numerous and continuous. 

In Korea the fighting was ended with an 
unjust armistice—an armistice that was vio- 
lated by the Communists as soon as it was 
signed—but there is no peace. Our nation is 
still half occupied by foreign aggressors. A 
military force of awesome proportions has 
been built up against us in the northern half 
of our own country, and we are constantly 
threatened by infiltration and subversion. 

Seoul is a city of more than a million and 
a half inhabitants—and every one of them 
lives under daily threat from the jet war- 


planes that are based just less than 100 miles 
away. The defense of our security is our 
very first responsibility—a responsibility that 
imposes itself upon every aspect of our per- 
sonal and national life. 

Every Korean youth is inducted into the 
armed forces when he reaches the age of 
20 to serve for 3 years of active training, 
and then to be transferred into the active 
reserves. , 

Despite the enormous needs for rehabili- 
tation and development, our principal efforts 
must all be directed into defense. For the 
freedom and independence—the democracy 
and progressive development—to which our 
government is pledged all depend first of 
all upon preserving our security against the 
constant Communist threat. 

In many ways the pressure of the Com- 
munist will to conquest imposes itself into 
our national life. Scores of Communist 
agents have been arrested in our territory— 
armed with large sums of Korean and Ameri- 
can currency and supplied with detailed in- 
structions concerning the subversion of our 
newspapers and other agents of public in- 
formation. 

It is naive of those who appear to think 
that the Communists fight only with guns, 
or with threats of attack. Actually a very 
large part of their program of world con- 
quest consists of propaganda and infiltration. 
Their agents are carefully trained to make 
instant and loud appeal to the very laws 
that are designed to protect democratic free- 
dom. In this way they hope to win regardless 
of what happens. In some instances their 
subversive tactics may succeed, In other in- 
stances their agents may be apprehended 
and found guilty of subversion—but when 
this happens there are always misty-eyed and 
innocent idealists who will cry out that 
freedom is being violated when these agents— 
who, of course, pretend to be sincere critics— 
are arrested. 

Your own country suffers and has suffered 
to some extent from these tactics. Our 
nation, which lies divided right across the 
world’s major battlefront, is much more 
vulnerable. We are vulnerable to Commu- 
nist infiltration—and we also are vulnerable . 
to the slashing criticism of some so-called 
liberals in the West who denounce any action 
we take for interna] self-protection. 

Because of these criticisms against the 
necessary defensive operations of our own 
government, I want to read to you an official 
and most careful assessment of the progress 
of genuine democracy in my country—a 
statement which I quote from the latest re- 
port of the United Nations Commission on 
the Rehabilitation and Reconstruction of 
Korea. After 10 years of continuous ob- 
servation of democratic processes in south- 
ern Korea, this is what the Commission 
says: 

“The Republic of Korea was established 
in 1948 and, in the Commission’s view, the 
foundations of democracy have been pro- 
gressively strengthened during the past 10 
years, despite the difficulties encountered, 
including the division of the country, the 
destruction of war and the problem of re- 
habilitation and reconstruction.” 

‘We are especially proud of the democratic 
developments in our own country because of 
some of the things we have been able to 
oc Reece all the enormous handi- 

And I am particularly happy to 
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enumerate some of them to you—for they 
are your achievements, too. Nothing that 
we have done would have been possible 
without the generous aid program of your 
country. What has been accomplished is, 
I feel, a proof positive that our kind of 
international cooperation truly works. 

Here, then, in brief summation, is a part 
of the record: 

1. When the Japanese were defeated. after 
49 years of unjust colonial rule of Korea, 
some 80 percent of all our people were il- 
literate. Today the illiteracy has been re- 
duced to about 6 percent. Of the children 
aged 6 to 11, 96 percent are now in school. 
And we have no fewer than 90,000 students in 
our 78 colleges and universities. ‘This is, I 
believe, one of the most far-reaching and 
successful educational revolutions in all 
history. 

2. When the Japanese grip was pried loose 
from Korea, some 54 percent of all our 
farmers were tenant farmers, and another 25 
percent were partial tenants. One of the 
first acts of our new Government was to end 
this system of farm tenancy. We devised a 
system whereby every tenant farmer became 
the independent owner of the land he culti- 
vates—with payment made over a 10-year 
period from the products of his fields and 
labor. 

3. When our Government reverted to our 
own hands, we devised a constitutional 
democracy that insures absolute political 
equality to women and to every adult above 
the age of 21. This democracy really means 
something to our people—as is shown by the 
fact that on the average in all our elections 
the turnout of eligible voters is 84 percent. 

4. In 1948 when our Republic was inaugu- 
rated, we had no real political party system. 
Today we have two major political parties, 
with the balance of political power fairly di- 
vided between them. Our Liberal Party con- 
trols the presidency; our Democratic Party 
the vice presidency. Some 60 percent of the 
National Assembly is composed of Liberals, 
some 35 percent of Democrats—the rest being 
Independents. 

5. In 1948 our nation was the victim of a 
near runaway inflation—a condition ren- 
dered far worse by the war. For some 12 
years after the Japanese defeat in 1945, our 
annual rate of currency inflation amounted 
to more than 220 percent. This means, in 
your terms, that a bottle of milk that cost 
20 cents on January 1 would cost some 45 
cents by December 31. Obviously this was a 
factor of ruination that struck a deadly blow 
at the welfare of every family in our country. 
Now I am happy to say that for the past 3 
years the inflationary spiral has been cut 
back to a mere 4 to 6 percent increase a 
year—a figure somewhat comparable to that 
in your own and in European nations. 

All these factors—plus improvements in 
the welfare of our agricultural and fisheries 
population, and the great expansion of our 
wholesome diplomatic relations, constitute 
a very substantial gain for Korean and world 
democracy. We are proud of them, and we 
look to the future with hope. 

But there is another side of the picture 
that must not be overlooked. Much has 
been accomplished—but a vast amount yet 
remains to be done. 

The other day, a distinguished American 
said that in his judgment the most fateful 
fact in the world today is the great disparity 
in living standards between the West and 
the Orient. I can highlight this for you by 
saying that, in American terms, the average 
capita income in southern Korea is now 
$105 annually—whereas, in the United 
it is over $2,000. These figures mean 
ust what they say—that on the average 
Americans live perhaps 20 times better than 
our people in Korea. 
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Here is the great challenge of the future— 
of the immediate future—of today and of 
all the upcoming tomorrows. This is a 
problem that can only be dealt with through 
a combination of American resources, finan- 
cial and technical, and our own Korean de- 
termination. We are willing and eager to 
make every sacrifice and every effort. But we 
must move ahead into the benefits of the 
20th century. There is no other way. 

This is the way we shall defeat com- 
munism. This is the avenue to a richer and 
better life—for us, for you, and for all the 
world. 





Review of Record of Ist Session 
of 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY | 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
the weekend, I was pleased to comment 
over Wisconsin radio stations on the 
record of the ist session.of the 86th 
Congress. 

Naturally, it is possible in a broadcast 
to touch only the highlights of the man- 
ifold, complex legislative actions in Con- 
gress. 

Generally, however, I feel that—when 
Congress winds up—the record of ac- 
complishments will be moderately good, 
particularly in two major fields of which 
have been required bipartisan coopera- 
tion: 

First, keeping the peace; and 

Second, successfully recovering from 
our economic setback. 

I was privileged, also, to review the 
tasks still ahead of us upon which con- 
structive action is needed prior to ad- 
journment. 

And finally, the broadcast covers prob- 
lems that—as we all recognize will re- 
main unresolved in a number of fields. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the broadcast printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wriey Says EKeerprnc PEACE AND RECOVERING 
FroM RECESSION ARE Two Majsor Accom- 
PLISHMENTS OF NATION—EVALUATES RECORD 
or 86TH CONGRESS MODERATELY Goop 


(Address by Senator Writer over Wisconsin 
radio stations.) 

Friends, I welcome the‘opportunity to be 
with you. 

As you know, the adjournment of Con- 
gress is not far away. 

In reviewing our progress in Congress, and 
as a nation, it is important to take a look 
at the record. 

Insofar as it reflects bipartisan accom- 
plishments, I believe the record is moder- 
ately good. 

With adjournament there will,.of course, 
be efforts—often “colored” in a partisan 
manner—to evaluate its record by either 
attempting to take credit for the accom- 
plishments, or, conversely attempting to 
blame the other party for failures. 
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Without engaging in such partisanship, 
however, I would like to review the record 
briefly, including achievements we have 
made as a nation. 

Question. Senator WiLEy, what are the ma- 
jor marks of progress? 

Answer. Although there have been ad- 
vancements in a great many fields, I believe 
that two major accomplishments stand above 
the rest in the record. These include: keep- 
ing the peace; and successfully recovering 
from the economic recession. 


PREVENTING WORLD WAR III 


First of all, we have supported policies and 
programs that have helped to keep the peace; 
for the most part, this means preventing the 
cold war from degenerating into a hot war. 

By and large, our foreign policy has had 
bipartisan support. Naturally, honest men 
may differ on national policy. 

Overall, however, I believe the Nation can 
be gratified that the majority of its leaders— 
both Republican and Democrat—have been 
big enough to rise above lesser considera- 
tions and work for what is best for the 
country. 

We are aware, of course, that keeping the 
peace and promoting greater security is not 
something that can be achieved—then for- 
gotten. Rather, this is a continuous task. 

Although there has been a superficial 
“thaw” in the East-West relations, we must 
remain alert and keep our powder dry. 

Around the globe, the Communists are con- 
tinuing their efforts at penetration of more 
areas and seeking control of more people, 

Consequently, we must not be deceived by 
the words of peace of Khrushchev or any 
other Communist; rather, it will be neces- 
sary to keep up our guard—until words of 
peace are backed up with actual deeds. 

Among the steps that Congress still must 
take is the approval of an adequate mutual 
security program—to further strengthen the 
alliance of free nations. 


UNITED STATES MAKES ECONOMIC COMEBACK 


Question. What is the second major ac- 
complishment, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. I believe the fact that we have 
successfully recovered from the economic 
recession is a real victory for the country. 

Contrary to predictions of the prophets of 
gloom and doom, the Nation—despite an 
economic setback—did not succumb to a ma- 
jor depression. Instead, the Congress, ad- 
ministration leadership, and, most impor- 
tant, the confident outlook of Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen, demonstrated the spirit and 
zeal necessary to prevent what might have 
been a serious depression, with ultimately 
disastrous international results. 

Again, it is gratifying to acknowledge 
that—though there were differences of views 
at times—the leadership of both parties 
again rose to the challenge. 

Now, it is true—that, economically speak- 
ing, inflation still plagues us—the cost of 
living is high—and there are still a number 
of unemployed. However, there also is a 
number of factors that brighten the outlook. 

Question. What are these, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. Today, the Nation is experiencing 
new highs in the economic field. These in- 
clude the gross national product—that is, 
the value of all goods and services—amounts 
to about $485 billion; and national income is 
at a record high of $374 billion; civilian em- 
ployment is at a peak of over 67 million. 

In Wisconsin, too, the outlook is brighten- 
ing. 
According to a recent survey, the State hit 
record high levels in a great many facets of 
the economy. 

Employment has hit a high level of 1,582,- 
300—although this still leaves about 2.5 per- 
cent of the labor force unemployed (as com- 
pared, however, to 5.4 percent this time last 
year). 
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Average weekly earnings for production 

workers in our manufacturing industries are 
an average of $94.57 weekly—an in- 

crease of 7,1 percent over last. June. 

The trend in homebuilding is up over 
last year; 

Sales of cars and trucks are well above 
comparable 1958 levels; 

Department stores sales gained 12 percent 


in the 6-month period beginning in Jan-. 


uary; 

Business and corporations have set a new 
record—up nearly 50 percent over last year. 

We recognize, of course, that we still have 
economic problems—including the need for 
action to reach an early settlement of the 
steel strike. Based on the record, however, 
I believe we can continue to deal with these 
successfully. 

There . of course, been real progress, 
also, in a great many other fields. 

Question. Senator WiLEy, we appreciate a 
quick look at the record of major accom- 
plishments. Now, looking ahead, what are 
the jobs that must still be completed by the 
86th Congress prior to the adjournment of 
its 1st session? 


JOBS STILL TO BE ACCOMPLISHED BY 86TH 
CONGRESS 


Answer. There are, of course, a number of 
major tasks ahead of us. These include: 

Providing financing for the highway pro- 
gram, 

Enacting an effective labor reform law; 

Strengthening our civil rights status; 

Enactment of a good housing program; 

Approval of funds to strengthen our 
mutual security alliance. 

In addition, there are a substantial num- 
ber of other bills still pending on the calen- 
dars in both the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives that deserve the consideration of 
Congress. 

WHAT CONGRESS—OR THE COUNTRY—FAILED TO 
ACCOMPLISH 


Question. Are there any fields in which it 
looks like Congress—and the country—still 
must face serious challenges in the future? 

Answer. Yes. Unfortunately, solutions 
have not yet been found for a number of 
problems. These include: 

First, the farm problem. Despite high 
costs, the economic outlook for the American 
farmer has not been substantially improved, 
nor have surpluses been reduced; 

Second, we need tax reform, along the lines 
recommended in the Wiley bill, S. 1885, to 
establish a Hoover-type Tax Commission to 
make an overhaul of the overall tax system. 

Third, the economy has not succeeded in 
mustering forces to block inflation. Regret- 
tably, this economic hazard is still reducing 
the buying power of dollars, diminishing 
value of savings, investments in bonds, and 
life insurance; making it extremely difficult 
for folks on modest retirement incomes to 
meet the high costs of living and otherwise 
plaguing the economy. 

Unfortunately, this general but brief re- 
view does not provide an opportunity to 
touch upon activities in a great many other 
important flelds. These include: conserva- 
tion, veterans’ programs, education, programs 
for the aging, brightening the outlook for 
youth, and a great many others. 

COMPLETION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Prior to closing, I would like to mention 
one more significant major mark of progress; 
that is, the completion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Dedicated in June of this year, 
there has been a tremendous increase in the 
first-season traffic through the improved, 
deepened, and modernized waterway. 

As a sponsor of the seaway law, I am par- 
ticularly happy that the completed project 
promises fulfillment of the great expecta- 
tions which we envisioned in enacting legis- 
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lation for U.S. work on the St. Lawrence 
program. 
STOPPING THE “CHICAGO WATER STEAL” 


Question. Senator WILEY, now turning to a 
closely related subject, we recall that the 
bill, H.R. 1, proposing to divert more water 
from Lake Michigan, was favorably reported 
out of the Public Works Committee this 
week. 

Answer. Yes; unfortunately, the measure 
is now before the Senate. As things look 
now, it may come up for consideration next 
week 


Question. What is your strategy, Senator 
WILEY? 

Answer. Naturally, I shall fight the bill. 
Among other things, I shall attempt to have 
the measure recommitted to committee; this 
time to the Foreign Relations Committee, 
where it rightfully belongs. 

Question. Why do you say that, Senator? 

Answer. In the U.S. Senate, legislation 
affecting our relations with other countries, 
and relating to treaties with other nations, 
should be handled by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

The dangerous water diversion bill touches 
upon both these criteria in these areas of 
activity. 

First, it threatens to jeopardize our rela- 
tions with our good neighbor, Canada, by 
diverting waters of the Great Lakes in 
which Canada has a vital interest; and 
secondly, the unilateral action to divert dan- 
gerously large volumes of water threatens to 
violate our treaty with Canada relating to 
the utilization of common waters between 
the two countries. 

Time after time, the Canadian Govern- 
ment has resoundingly voiced its strong op- 
position—and wisely, I believe—to the pro- 
posed water steal legislation. 

The Congress of the United States, I be- 
lieve, ought not to let go unnoticed the voice 
of a friendly government in such a critical 
matter. 


There are, of course, sufficient reasons at 
home why the bill should not be enacted. 
If this is done, it will seriously jeopardize 
safe shipping, reduced tonnage carried on 
the lakes, damage lakeshore property, and 
impair dock facilities and port and harbor 
development projects. In addition, it would 
endanger the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
threaten to damage beaches and resorts. 

CONCLUSION 

Question. Thank you, Senator Wey, for 
this preadjournment review of the record of 
the ist session of the 86th Congress. 

Answer. I have been happy, once again, 
to have the opportunity to discuss with you 
@ variety of programs, issues, and chal- 
lenges. 

Now, this is your senior Senator, ALEXANDER 
Wirey, saying “Thanks for listening.” 





Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to present for the Recorp a resolu- 
tion recently adopted at the 41st Annual 
Convention of the American Legion, De- 
partment of West Virginia, held in 
Parkersburg, W. Va., in which the de- 
partment unalterably opposed H.R. 7650, 
recently passed by the Congress. 
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I respectfully invite my colleagues to 
take a few minutes to read this resolu- 
tion: 

RESOLUTION ,OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

DEPARTMENT OF WEST VIRGINIA 


The following resolution was adopted at 
4lst annual department convention of the 
American Legion, Department of West Vir- 
gina, held July 24-26, 1959, in Parkersburg, 
W. Va.: 

“Whereas H.R. 7650, the new proposed 
pension bill has been passed by the House of 
Representatives, and is now under considera- 
tion by the Senate Finance Committee; and 

“Whereas the national organization of the 
American Legion has advocated enactment 
of this legislation; and 

“Whereas contrary to the position taken 
by the national organization, the Depart- 
ment of West Virginia is unalternably op- 
posed to the pension bill H.R. 7650 in its 
present form for the following reasons: (1) 
The bill under consideration is an abrupt 
change from the historical concept of vet- 
erans pensions, and places the recipient of 
such benefits on the basis of public dole 
rather than honorable assistance in time of 
need; (2) it creates more inequities than it 
proposes to eliminate; (3) this proposed 
legislation would after July 1, 1960, have two 
rates of payment for veterans who are iden- 
tical in service, age, income, and need. This 
difference caused only by the time the pen- 
sion was granted: And, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partmient of West Virginia, assembled in 
convention in Parkersburg, W. Va., this 24th, 
25th, and 26th of July 1959, urge that the 
senatorial delegation of the State of West 
Virginia expend every effort to defeat H.R. 
7650, now pending in the Finance Commit- 
tee of the US. Senate; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copy of this resolution, as 
adopted, be forwarded to Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, Senator RoserT C. Byrp, Members 
of the House of Representatives of West 
Virginia, and to the national commander, 
Preston J. Moore,” 

I, Tommy E. Jones, do hereby certify that 
I am the duly elected, qualified, and acting 
adjutant of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of West Virginia, and that the above 
is a true and correct copy of the resolution 
adopted at the 4lst annual department con- 
vention of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of West Virginia, on Saturday, July 
25, 1959, in Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Given under my hand this 12th day of 
August 1959, at Charleston, W. Va. 

[Sear] Tommy E. Jones, 

Department Adjutant. 





Where the Public Good Goes It Steps on 


Toes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently the Waco, Texas, News- 
Tribune published a thoughtful editorial 
on the subject of the public good in con- 
flict with personal property rights. 

This intelligent editorial echoes the 
utilitarian writings of Jeremy Bentham, 
the 19th century philosopher, who held 
that the “greatest good for the greatest 
number” should be the aim of just and 
fair legislation. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial entitled, “ 
the Public Good Goes It Steps on Toes,” 
from the Waco News-Tribune of August 
19, 1959, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Wuers THE Pusitic Goop Gozs It STEPS ON 
Togs 

No matter what the project may be—as 

long as the ultimate goal is for community 


betterment—we must face the fact that per- - 


sonal property rights in some cases must 
give way to the greatest public good, yet with 
fair and reasonable reimbursement for those 
rights. 

As a case in point, hardly a week goes by 
that we do not hear some rumor about Lake 
Waco property-owners having a hassle with 
the Corps of Army Engineers about the value 
of lands that the new reservoir will inun- 
date. So far as we’re able to learn, the only 
serious rumors are traceable to the curbstone 
gang, none of whom owns as much as & 
square foot of lake property—they just like 
to talk about it. 

Certainly, there may be some disagreement 
as to value, for there are some owners who 
would like to get more for their holdings. 
(And who wouldn’t?) Eut, for the most 
part, those who have completed their nego- 
tiations are agreed that the settlement prices 
have been fair. ; ’ 

Whether it’s a flood-control measure, the 
construction of a new higuway system, ur- 
ban renewal or whatever, no project of any 
such magnitude can be ccmpleted without 
stepping on a few tocs. Somehow, progress 
has a way of avoiding “no-man’s land,” and 
it’s probably a good thi-s—no man would 
benefit thereby. 


Address of the Honorable Alf M. Landon 


EXTENSION OF 


LEMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr, AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is an address delivered by the Honor- 
able Alf M. Landon to the AFL-CIO Sec- 
ond Annual Kansas State Convention on 
July 16, 1959 at Topeka, Kans. After 
reading Mr. Landon’s remarks, I am 
convinced every Member of Congress will 
find such of interest: 

AppREsS BY Hon. ALF M. Lanpon To AFL-CIO 

SEconD ANNUAL STATE CONVENTION, To- 

PEKA, KANs., JULY 16, 1959 


I deeply appreciate your invitation to ad- 
dress the duly elected representatives of 
150,000 fellow Kansas citizens. 

I am going to discuss this morning not 
only some of labor’s problems from your 
point of view but also from the public’s 
point of view—which I do not believe are 
well understood. 

Revolutionary changes have taken place in 
industrial conditions and labor organiza- 
tions in my lifetime that affect every Ameri- 
can. 

I can remember when the standard work 
week was 72 hours and father and mother 
discussing the reduction of the 12-hour day 
to the 10-hour day—6 days a week. I can 
remember talking to a superintendent of a 
steel plant in 1922 when President Harding 
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had persuaded the steel industry to adopt 
the 8-hour day in place of the 12-hour day. 
He said it might work in other industries but 
it would never work in the steel industry. A 
year later, talking to the same superintend- 
ent, he said he wouldn’t go back to the 


* 12-hour day if he could. 


When I was a student in the University of 
Kansas—some 50-odd years ago—the fight in 
the Congress and State legislatures was to 
abolish child labor in industry and for pro- 
tective legislation for women in industry. 
That fight was led by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The argument against that 
legislation was that it was unconstitu- 
tional—that women and little children had 
a right to work—if they wanted to. At that 
time there was no limit to the hours that a 
train crew had to work. That was corrected 
by legislation led by the late Senator Robert 
La Follette, Sr., and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmeh to the benefit of not only 
labor but for the safety of the passengers as 
well as the equipment—because the physical 
reactions of a man who had worked 18 or 20 
hours or longer were not adequate to the de- 
mands of his job. 

That's when I became a believer in the 
right of labor to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. And I have never seen any reason 
to change my mind. 

That does not mean that I believe labor 
organizations—their leadership and their 
policies—have always been right or above 
public concern. 

I believe strong labor organization supple- 
ments a sound capitalistic economy. In the 
beginning—labor was organized along craft 
lines exclusively. Then came the unique 
American development of massed production. 
That brought about the massed unionism of 
today. The growth of single companies 
spread from one plant to—first—scattered 
nationwide plants. Many of these branch 
plants are larger today than the original 
factory. Second—in the last few years many 
American corporations have branch fac- 
tories located all over the world and in dif- 
ferent nations. r 

As American corporations have grown in 
size—so has the AFL-CIO and United Mine 
Workers. 

I believe it can be argued with validity that 
the natural evolution of massed unionism 
to meet massed production provides a needed 
check and balance on economic power in our 
Nation's life. Without that we would have 
a chaotic condition similar to other coun- 
tries in the world today. 

Look at the two extremes—from Russia 
where labor is not free—to England where it 
is & major political party and as such is in- 
volved in a conflict of interests. Right now 
England’s labor party is split wide open on 
its H-bomb policy in the coming campaign. 
Faced with the responsfbility of government 
it must take a position on that question of 
national security that does not-involve pri- 
mary labor economic and social policies. 

I do not think a labor political party will 
ever be successful in America because of our 
50 States. And I do not think labor unions 
will ever take over either one of our political 
parties for the same reason. They may—in 
effect—take over some political party tem- 
porarily—in one State or another—because 
of the ineptness of the leadership of the 
other major party in failing to develop a po- 
litical philosophy adequate to meet the prob- 
lems of today. 

But that is not a new development in the 
political life of our great country. 

In the nineties we had the Populist and 
the Farmers Alliance that temporarily dom- 
inated several State governments and elected 
Members of the Congress. 

It is significant that most of the policies 
of that agrarian movement—that scared the 
pants off a lot of people at that time—have 
long been written into State and National 
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legislation. What was socialism and revo- 
lutionary then is ultraconservative now. 

There was one fundamental difference be- 
tween. the political activity of that old 
agrarian politica} bloc and Labor’s Commit- 
tee on Political Education. The farmers did 
not have the cash available for campaign 
funds that the labor organizations have. 
What money there was in the country in the 
eighties and nineties available for campaign 
purposes—-was all on one side. Now there 
is a balance. 

We have not developed a practical and 
successful way to check the unhealthy 
growth of campaign funds because the Con- 
gress and State legislatures have refused to 


‘enact legislation providing for accurate and 


complete public reporting of political cam- 
paign contributions—both by parties and 
candidates. 

There is much to be said about that. I 
do not believe campaign funds are being 
used to buy votes as they were only a com- 
paratively few years ago in too many cities. 
Today the rising expenditure of political 
campaigns is the increased costs of tele- 
vision—radio and printing. 

And there is nothing new in our history 
about the charges of pressure groups like 
those made against the political activities of 
the AFL-CIO and the United Mine Workers. 

There have always been pressure groups in 
our history. 

In our early history it was charters for 
toll roads, canals, and land grants. Then 
came railroad charters, defense contracts, 
power projects—not to mention such peren- 
nial standbys as tariff and river and harbor 
legislation, known as the pork barrel bills. 

Again—when I was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas—the battle in the legis- 
lature was for an antipass bill—primary and 
popular election of US. Senators to 
curtail the political influence of the rail- 
roads and to establish the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and State Corporation 
Commission. 

Whatever influence the labor leaders have 
used has not been confined entirely to the 
problems of their organizations. 

I have been familiar with the work of 
Kansas Legislatures for 40 years. And in all 
that time I have never known of more public 
spirited lobbyists than the representatives 
of labor. 

They have always been for better educa- 
tion, better roads, and streets, better con- 
servation and flood control, improved recre- 
ational facilities and better sanitation and 
safety measures. 

All of which today are highly important 
factors in securing industrial plant locations. 

The farmers of the State would not have 
the REA facilities they do today without 
the vigorous support from start to finish 
of that legislation by the labor organiza- 
tions. 

Today the struggling labor unions of my 
youth have grown in strength and most of 
them in responsibility. 

Because of their size their leaders live in 
a goldfish bowl just as all public and big 
business figures. Their character and activi- 
ties are of public concern. 

Arguments as to-who has. the greatest 
economic power are fruitless. A strike to 
settle that by two powerful giants like steel 
unions and corporations has appalling conse- 
quences on all America. If it lasts long 
enough—more union workers will be laid off 
in other industries—than are on a strike in 
steel. Our national defense program is 
threatened. 

Yet not one official word of the final points 
in dispute has been made public. Why the 
mystery? 

The public ought to know and has a right 
to know what it is all about. 
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There are published stories and comments 
on the points at issue but no official state- 
ments by the men who did the talking. 

Why not? What were the problems and 
the needs of both sides as stated to each 
other and what are the facts to back them 
up as claimed by both sides? 

I believe that both Union President David 
McDonald and R. Conrad Cooper—spokes- 
man for the steel industry—should sign a 
joint statement for the public on the points 
of difference. 

Can there be any doubt that the pattern 
of the negotiations between big steel and 
big union is as important as any debate on 
the floor of the Congress? 

Therefore, can there be any doubt as to 
the obligation of both union and manage- 
ment to make public their demands? 

It became necessary for Government—by 
new regulatory legislation—to protect the 
public as well as investors against the 
frenzied finance—insurance scandals of past 
years—inside deals by management—and un- 
conscionable contracts between corporations 
with interlocking directors. 

Big business resisted that kind of legisla- 
tion as labor leadership is resisting it today 
for labor organizations. 

But there is one very fundamental differ- 
ence between the two. Big business made 
little effort to clean its own house, The 
AFL-CIO under the wise leadership of Presi- 
dent George Meany is making a vigorous at- 
tempt to do just that and is entitled to 
receive wholehearted support from public 
officials, management, and the public that 
he is asking for. 

If your leadership does not succeed in 
that and unless better labor management 
relations are established by sincere objec- 
tive and factual recognition of each other’s 
problems and needs, Government is bound to 
step in sooner or later, just as it did with 
big business by increased regulatory powers 
over both unions and management. That 
means creating new Government bureaus 
and endowing Government with new powers. 

In this complex industrial life of ours I 
recognize the necessity of regulatory legisla- 
tion covering big labor just as I believe that 
is to cover big business. But I 
believe such legislation should be held to the 
minimum essential to public protection— 
else we will have a cumbersome Government 
bureaucracy that entangles both labor and 
Management in endless redtape and con- 
fusion of administrative laws. 

I also recognize that the administration of 
that regulatory legislation with equity and 
justice is all important. 

But I am opposed to any legislation aimed 
at weakening the principle and structure of 
collective bargaining through strong and 
responsible labor unions. 

Now may I speak of the responsibilities 
confronting you and ahead of you—outside 
of your organization’s problems and policies. 

The greatest contribution labor organiza- 
tions have made to the general welfare—not 
only to all freedom loving Americans, but.to 
freedom in the world—is their stanch and 


unrelenting opposition to communism. The. 


future historian, writing of this period, will 
give more credit to men like George Meany 
and John L. Lewis for the defeat of the 
imperial Soviet’s plans for world conquest by 
the sword, slave camp, assassination, and 
subtle subversion, than they will to any other 
American civilian. 

There is no stronger civilian bulwark any- 
where in the world against the Soviet tyranny 
and slave camps, than the AFL-CIO and 
United Mine Workers. Massed unionism is 
democracy’s negative answer to the Lenin- 
Trotsky-Stalin expectation of a proletarian 
revolution. 

I am sure I do not need to warn you patri- 
otic and devoted Americans that the fight 
will go on probably beyond the lifetime of 
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the youngest delegate present. Either that 
or civilization will be “booped,” like a quail 
on a rail, in hunting season. 

Nowhere in the world is there a Commu- 
nist government resting on popular support. 

Every Communist government in the world 
rests on bullets instead of ballots and with 
no choice or freedom of action on the part of 
the individual. 

‘We must be prepared at all times to offer 
either the hand of equity and justice to the 
Soviet, that makes for an orderly and peace- 
ful world, or the mailed fist. 

We must be willing and able to give them 
their choice, without threats or without fear. 

The appalling and tragic confusion in the 
Pentagon, between the heads of our armed 
services, that has existed under both Demo- 
crat and Republican administrations, is a 
national scandal and menace. 

On several occasions our President prom- 
ised to bring order out of chaos in the 
so-called General Staff. He has failed to do 


If he does not—the Congress can and 
should. There is a vital need for a thorough 
objective reappraisal of our overall defen- 
sive strength. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor—re- 
tiring Chief of Staff—says he has tried to 
get that done since- 1953. 

Inflation is as great _a threat to our na- 
tional security as the intolerable and un- 
satisfactory conduct of our defense affairs. 
Inflation is the greatest boon to communism 
and it’s a politician’s paradise when they do 
not have to levey taxes to meet public 
spending. 

Inflation by government is like a thief in 
the night robbing you—while you are 
asleep—of your earnings—your savings and 
your pensions. 

Up until 1933—except in war—it was un- 

known legislative procedure to appropriate 
funds without accompanying revenue meas- 
ures. 
Both major parties—in recent national 
platforms have pledged expanded Govern- 
ment services—lower taxes and a balanced 
budget. 

Well, I won't go so far as to say that both 
Democrat and Republican platforms were 
fooling the citizens. Because a rigid appli- 
cation of the pruning knife on our over- 
stuffed bureaucracy—a_rigid and sound de- 
cision of what should have priority as be- 
tween what was desirable and what was 
necessary—could accomplish wonders in re- 
ducing the cost of our National Government. 
But that was too much in the nature of a 
miracle to occur. 

The fight I had with the resolutions com- 
mittee at the 1936 Republican Convention 


for sound money was with the so-called 


conservatives. ‘They were all for a little 
snack of inflation then. But there isn’t any 
such a thing. Planned inflation by deliberate 
Government policy has never worked be- 
cause the controls never work. Since 1933 
we have been steadily debasing the value 
of the American dollar by our Government's 
financial policies. 

The place to stop the incipient flight from 
the dollar is in our Government’s fiscal pol- 
icies—either by reducing spending or in- 
creasing taxes until the twain do meet. That 
must be done one way or the other if we are 
to avoid the destruction of our money and 
credit, 

The solution of the financial mess some 
29 States are in—and countless municipal- 
ities—is just that simple. 

The hope for America is that labor will 
wake up to the fact that it has more at stake 
in sound money than capital. The owner of 
@ patch of land or some good common stock 
or merchandise—has some hedge against soft 
money. But those who have neither are like 
ducks on a pond. 

Capital is fluid. It can shift around all 
over the free world and some of the Commu- 
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nist colonies as well. Labor cannot. The 
nimble speculator can always take care of 
himself. And that’s going on right now. 

As other countries of the free world have 
got on their feet—by America’s aid—the 
American dollar is weakening in foreign ex- 

. That is partly due to fear of the 
stability of the American dollar and partly 
due to trade conditions and also the avail- 
ability now of other countries for invest- 
ments—whose governments have sounder 
fiscal policies. 

Another illustration of the effect of our 
unsound fiscal policies is the invasion of 
our domestic market by foreign products. 
As you well know, taxes are a major factor in 
the cost.of every product. 

German casing and tubing—made accord- 
ing to the American Petroleum Institute 
specifications—can be bought in Kansas for 
$30 a ton less than American tubular pipe. 
German structural steel is being laid down 
in Kansas City for $40 a ton less than Amer- 
ican steel. With the enlarging of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway the lower transportation 
costs will probably be reflected in lower 
prices. Belgian barbed wire is selling in 
Kansas for approximately $1.75 a spool less 
than American barbed wire and it is just as 
good. Recently our American Navy bought 
some steel plates from Japan $4 per ton less 
than American quotations. But on check- 
ing it was found that our U.S. Government 
lost about $6 a ton in taxes. So Uncle Sam 
was $2 a ton net the loser». American tex- 
tiles are facing increasing competition from 
foreign textiles. You all know how foreign 
automobiles are taking the market away from 
American cars. 

The completion,of the St. Lawrence Sea-~ 
way—lowering transportation costs to the 
seaboard—makes all of Kansas—with its 
great natural resources—educational and 
recreational facilities—more advantageous 
for industrial development. 

I realize our foreign policies—our military 
disorganization and our imbecile fiscal poli- 
cies are not on this convention’s program. 
But they are of vital concern to every Amer- 
ican. I mention them because they are poli- 
cies that we all should be thinking abont and 
talking about. 

I have discussed with you this morning not 
only some of the issues in labor-management 
areas—but also the wider fleld of public 
policies. 

It is obvious that big business and big 
unions are here to stay. Therefore, we must 
seek methods to adjust that development— 
to our American way of life. 

Surely the America that developed new 
political—social. and humanitarian values 
and principles that revolutionized the gov- 
ernments of the world—and the America that 
developed new methods of massed produc- 
tion that revolutionized industry all over 
the world—surely that America is capable 
of realistically facing and solving the com- 
plex problems of our industrial structure. 

The American people must never forget the 
fact that our great Republic was founded on 
the concept that the average man and woman 
develops under responsibility and education. 

I would like to see Labor’s Committee on 
Political. Education do more in the way of 
public relations such as the luncheon for 
representatives of statewide organizations 
and management arranged by Vice President 
James Yount last year on the educational 
problems of our great State. 

I would like to see labor and management 
meet occasionally under different circum- 
stances than strictly bargaining—based on 
who has the biggest club. 

Several years ago your secretary—Floyd 
Black—issued invitations in Topeka for a 
joint meeting of labor-management and the 
press for an objective discussion of the prob- 
lems the growth and development 
of a better community to live in and do 
business in. 
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The relaxing visits during the social time 
of those meetings provided even a better 
opportunity for free and frank exchange of 
views. 

I belleve the pattern of those meetings is 
worthwhile fot other’ communities and the 
State. Eventually regular meetings of that 
kind will contribute to the education of all 
the parties concerned. I mean not only labor 
and management—but the public as well. 

It is evident that a better understanding 
of our existing’ mutuality of interest and 
interdependence would be a great asset for 
all Americans and the free world as well. 

We must build our new industrial society 
on the capacity and the desire of the average 

. man and woman to do what’s right. 

We must never lose confidence in each 
other or in the political capacity of each 
other. 

Uniess that be true—I mean, unless the 
mass is capable of exercising responsibility— 
there is no breath in popular government. 

Our perceptions may be imperfect—but 
there must be and is—more good than bad 
in our combined intelligence. 





The Eyes of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, all of us know the exciting, heroic 
story of how the United States got its 
National Anthem, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” But I do not believe many 
people are aware of the colorful history 
of the song, “The Eyes of Texas,” which, 
although not the official State song of 
Texas, is the best known ode to the Lone 
Star State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “The Eyes 
of Texas,’ from the magazine article, 
Texas Parade, of August 1959, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Texas Parade, August 1959] 

Tue Eyres or Texas—-MvucH BEeTrer KNOWN 
THAN “Texas, My TExas,” THE OFFICIAL 
State SONG 

(By Joe Tucker) 

One moonlit night some 50 years ago, a 
young student slowly walked across the Uni- 
versity of Texas campus to B Hall dormitory, 
climbed two flights of stairs to his small cor- 
ner room, and on the back of a piece of laun- 
dry wrapping paper scribbled what are prob- 
ably the most famous words ever written by 
a Texan. 

Those penciled phrases are now sung as 
lyrics to one of the most typical and well- 
known college songs of America—"The Eyes 
of Texas.” Written as a joke for a minstrel 
show, almost entangled in a legal battle in- 
volving a U.S. Senator, translated into 10 lan- 
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song is played before the beginning of all 
athletic contests of the University and is the 
theme for many welcoming committees in 
the East. 

The song has been sung at many a hard- 
fought football game, by servicemen on 
lonely Pacific isles, and even by German in- 
fantrymen during World War II. An Ameri- 
can 0 cal officer in Tunis watched in 
amazement as German PW’s of Hitler’s de- 
feated Afrika Korp filed down a dusty road 
singing “all the livelong day.” 

Many words have been exchanged and 
humorous situations arisen over the simi- 
larity between the song “Ive Been Working 
On The Railroad” and the more recent “The 
Byes of Texas.” 

Years ago when the University of Texas 
Longhorn Band appeared in the East, a radio 
announcer said; “Here comes the University 
of Texas band dressed in its white and 


orange uniforms playing ‘I’ve Been Working 


on the Railroad.’” .'The following week, the 
station was flooded with letters pointing out 
the error. 

On November 22, 1948, at 6:45 p.m., over 
radio station*WFAA in Dallas, the following 
news broadcast was heard: 

“There was another slap taken at Texas 
today—and by a foreigner no less. It came 
from a gentleman—so-called—by the name 
of Harmon Nichols, who does some writing for 
the United Press up in Washington. Nichols 
sat himself down in front of his typewriter 
to do a piece on the fact that there aren’t 
very many original tunes kicking around 
anymore. And the very first thing he took a 
swipe at was ‘The Eyes of Texas’—suh. 
Rather than get involved we’re going to 
quote this man Nichols directly. He writes: 

“ "The Eyes of Texas’—anthem of the proud 
Lone Star State—is billed as original: 
PFFFT. That's Pifff. It’s a theft from ‘I’ve 
Been Working on the Railroad,’ which in 
turn is a theft from ‘I’ve Been Working On 
the Levee.’ ” 

An immediate defense of the song came 
from a loyal and indignant ex-student of the 
University of Texas, Ed Nunnally, of San 


_ Angelo, Tex. “Hah,” said Nunnally, “as for 


the ‘Levee Song’ or the ‘Railroad Song,’ those 
tunes were hardly known until John Lang 
Sinclair, the beloved author of “The Eyes of 
Texas,’ wrote his immortal words.” 

However, Nunnally admitted the copyright 
governed only the words. “But,” he said, 
“without them you’d only have just another 
tune, or a folk song, if you like.” 

The battle for the song’s copyright made 
interesting reading in newspapers around the 
country in 1936. 

In the fall of 1935 Nunnally led a move- 
ment to have the song copyrighted, but an 
investigation led to the discovery that a 
former director of the University of Texas 
Glee Club, J. Oscar Fox, and a Boston pub- 
lishing company had already secured a copy- 
right. A major battle followed. The Texas 
attorney general and Senator Tom Connally 
came to the rescue of the State university. 

Fox defended his copyright, saying, “It’s 
simply like finding a steer that has gone 
unbranded for years.” However, Fox relin- 
quished his rights to the university, after it 
threatened suit, and Nunnally received a let- 
ter in March 1936 from the Director of Copy- 
right Division of the Library of Congress suc- 
cessfully ending the 4-month contest. 

The copyright protects the song on two 
counts: . 

1. Whenever the song and the “Texas” 


go Studen 
tion and half into a John Lang Sinclair Eyes 
of Texas Scholarship Fund. 
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Despite the fact that the song officially 
became the property of the University of 
Texas, the copyright was not enforced. -In 
1951 the song was used in the MGM movie 
“Go for Broke,” a story of the 36th Infantry 
Division. The committee wrote MGM asking 
where they obtained permission to use the 
song. They answered they had obtained the 
right from Broadcast Music, Inc., who in turn 
stated they had received the right from a 
deceased Boston music publisher. In 1952 a 
contract was negotiated between the copy- 
right committee of the University Student 
Government and BMI. 

As a result of the new arrangement, a $675 
check was obtained for rights to “Night 
Train to Galveston”—a Columbia Pictures 
western production. A grand total of $1,600, 
minus BMI’s cut, was subsequently received 
for “Go for Broke” rights. In 1951 the song 
brought in $2,400 on the copyright with sev- 
eral suits pending against firms who had 
violated the copyright. Dick Powell of 
movie, radio, and television fame made a 
record of it in swing time. 

In 1964 the copyright will run out. It 
may then be renewed again for 28 years. In 
1992, 89 years after its composition, the most 
popular song a Texan ever produced will 
cease legally to be the property of the Uni- 
versity of Texas where it was born. 

But despite its widespread popularity 
through the years, love for “The Eyes of 
Texas” has not always been equally shared 
by everyone. Several years ago, a newspaper 
reporter interviewed Frederick Jagel, Metro- 
politan Opera star, who at that time was 
raising eyebrows around the country by de- 
claring “The Star-Spangled Banner” was no 
good as a national anthem. He was asked: 

“Mr. Jagel, how do you like ‘The Eyes of 
Texas’?” 

“The eyes of what?” the singer replied. 

“Why “The Eyes of Texas,’” the reporter 
returned. “You know, the college song.” 

“I don’t believe I know how it goes,” came 
the reply. 

The reporter sang a few phrases before 
Jagel came to his defense. 

“Yes, of course, I do remember it,’’ he said. 
“No,” he said kindly, “that’s not the proper 
kind of rhythm for a national anthem. It 
has qualities for getting crowds together but 
would never be inspiring enough to arouse 
enthusiasm. Noooo, I don’t think it would 
do. But, it’s a fine song—just a little lame.” 

In spite of its wide acclaim and universal 
popularity, the song’s father, John Lang Sin- 
clair, a red-faced, blue-eyed gentleman with 
quizzical eyebrows, pooh-poohed the idea he 
had written “The Eyes of Texas” for a col- 
lege hymn. ‘ 

“It was just something dashed off for 
diversion,” he said. In New York City he 
was considered an authority on stocks, bonds, 
and income taxes. His interest before his 
death in 1947 was primarily statistical—not 
musical. 


However, Sinclair’s lyrics were not con- 
ceived by accident. 

“In 1903,” Sinclair said, “I was closely 
connected with the musical organizations at 
the University of Texas, being a member of 
the band and glee club. Some of the boys 
got up a show—University Minstrels—and 
asked the glee club for a selection. We 
didn’t have anything new or good and we 
were in a pretty bad fix up to the last 
minute. A classmate, Lewis Johnson (a re- 
tired Jacksboro, Tex., rancher before his 
fairly recent death) said I would have to 
make up a song of some kind, so it was a 
case of do or die. I was very fond of that old 
son ‘I’ve Been Working on the Railroad’ so I 
decided to write new words.” 

The lyrics actually sprang up from a 
campus joke of the time. Referring to criti- 
cism leveled at the University of Texas, Col. 
William L. Prather, university president, in 
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a speech to a group of students that year, 
said: 

“Young ladies and young gentlemen, the 
eyes of Texas are upon you.” The statement 
might have been forgotten had not the 
colonel picked up the same phrase in subse- 
quent talks. Soon the phrase “eyes of Texas” 
became a campus jest leveled at the presi- 
dent. In thinking up words for his new song, 
Sinclair decided on “Eyes of Texas.” 

Instead of being peeved by the song, 
Prather took it as a considerable honor and 
laughed with great glee. It touched a tender 
spot in his heart to his dying day. 

In one of his customary addresses delivered 
at the June 1905 commencement, the Colonel 
gave his usual fatherly advice and as he 
closed an otherwise serious speech, the char- 
acteristic twinkle came into his eyes and he 
brought forth a thunderous applause by 
saying, “and in the words of one of our own 
poets, remember young men and women, the 
eyes of Texas are upon you, till Gabriel blows 
his horn.” 

Four weeks later Colonel Prather died. 

When planning the funeral, those in charge 
asked that the song might be used in the 
services. The family answered they thought 
it appropriate, reverent, and considerate, 
knowing as they did, how dear to his heart 
the song’s sentiments were. 

And from that day, “The Eves of Texas” 
changed from a campus joke to a revered 
college hymn. 





Footnote on Western Capitalists Trying 
To Do Business With Communists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following illuminating news 
item from the report of the company 
meeting of Paton & Baldwin, Ltd., as it 
appears in the London Economist of Au- 
gust 1, 1959. It illustrates vividly the 
folly of imagining it is possible to do bus- 
iness. with Communists except on their 
terms and insofar as it helps them pre- 
pare for final liquidation of the West. 
Lenin said that capitalists would cooper- 
ate in their own destruction. Some in 
America, also, seem to want to prove him 
right. 

[From the Economist, Aug. 1, 1959] 
SHANGHAI 

Developments over the year have made it 
Plain that continued operation of the com- 
pany’s factory in Shanghai, China, is a fruit- 
less if not impossible task. There is no true 
modus vivendi between Communist and Cap- 
italist regimes, at least not within the bor- 
ders of the totalitarian state, and with the 
growth of China’s own productive resources 
the need for continued toleration of foreign- 
owned enterprise within China has become 
less and less. The Chinese authorities were, 
therefore, approached with a “view to the 
company being relieved of further responsi- 
bilities for running and maintaining our 
plant and personnel and in the hope of ob- 

compensation for the sur- 


An agreement 
weeks which will nets be fully implemented 
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until the. end of 1959. Another announce- 
ment will be made to stockholders as soon 
as is appropriate in the circumstances, but I 
can say now that it would be unrealistic to 
expect that the settlement of affairs will 
bring much material benefit to the company. 





Resolution Adopted by Aviation Post No. 
651 of the Illinois American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp, a resolution 
adopted by the Aviation Post No. 651 of 
the American Legion for the State of 
Tilinois. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF AVIATION Post No. 651, AMER- 

ICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS 


Whereas Aviation Post No. 651, the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Illinois, has in 
the past, been the recipient of the good 
graces of the Rt. Reverend Bishop Ezekiel of 
the Greek Archdiocese of North and South 
America, and who is presently the Archbish- 
op of Australia and New Zealand; and 

Whereas the late and venerable Archbish- 
op Micheal has been called to eternal rest, 
and has been succeeded by his Eminence, 
Archbiship Iakovis, whose wisdom ‘and zeal 
is known throughout the Christian World; 
and 

Whereas for the last 6 years, our post has 
been favored with a representative of the 
Greek Orthodox faith, to give the invocation 
and convocation at every large public func- 
tion, commencing with your past President, 
John Manos, and thereafter by the personal 
and most gracious participation of His Grace 
Bishop Ezekiel; and 

Whereas because of the close collaboration 
with this dearly beloved, cultured, compas- 
sionate, and truly great divine leader, Avia- 
tion Post, has through its Public Relations 
counsel, been most articulate and outspoken 
in its denunciation and condemnation of 
the forces of evil that have plagued our 
Greek brethren in Turkey, Cyprus, and other 
parts of the world, resulting in action by the 
President of the US. State Department, 
United Nations and other governmental 
agencies, and bringing great Americans, Gov- 
ernors of many States, generals and admirals 
of our Armed Forces to participate together 
with outstanding representatives of Greek 
organizations; and 

Whereas the Greek American Progressive 
Association is recognized as a great, com- 
pelling force for good, that has supported 
many educational, philanthropic and worth- 
while undertakings, and has done all in its 
power to preserve the traditions of its great 
Hellenic heritage, and has contributed to 
the education of American-born young men, 
to finance their schooling in theology in 
Greece until the establishment of the pres- 
sent seminary, and has further succeeded in 
aes and preserving the ancient and 

modern Hellenic philosophy which makes 
them better Americans and better men and 
women; and 

Whereas, in addition thereto, the Greek 
Americans Progressive Association have 
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have pledged $100,000 to the Greek Archdio- 
cese Foundation, for the building and es- 
tablishing of a much needed Home for the 
Aged, which was the dream and hope of His 
Eminence Archbishop Ezekiel, and those 
stalwart individuals, whose sincere contribu- 
tions in time, effort and devotion, are bring- 
ing. this dream into reality; and 
Whereas the Honorable Andrew Fasseas, 
Director of Revenue, has embarked upon a 
“Road Building Machinery for Greece Pro- 
gram,” and, which Aviation Post feels is one 
of the most needed enterprises to help our 
great ally in every war since the First World 
War: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That Aviation Post No. 651, the 
American Legion, Department of [linois, 
hereby pledge our unqualified support, first, 
to bring to the attention of our Government, 
through the Congress of the United States 
of America, by resolution and personal ef- 
fort, such aid and assistance as is necessary 
on matters of legislation, in the purchase 
of surplus property, such as farm imple- 
ments, machinery, tools, surplus vehicles and 
parts, to follow the peaceful pursuits for 
farmers, artesans and others, needing such 
assistance; and be it further 
Resolved, That we herewith pledge to 
maintain a helpful attitude in furnishing 
speakers on Americanism and citizenship as 
related to the ancient Hellenic philosophy, 
and to render such services to the Greek 
American Progressive Association as is hu- 
manly possible and in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of the American Legion, free from par- 
tisan politics; be it further 
Resolved, That we extend our felicitations 
and good wishes for a long, useful, successful 
and healthy life to his Eminence Archbishop 
“Iakovis” of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese 
of North and South America, and much suc- 
cess to all of the officers and members of 
Greek Americans Progressive Association, 
and the future Bishop of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Diocese of Chicago, Ill. 
Dated at Chicago, Ill., this 2lst day of 
July A.D. 1959. 
A. Henry GoLpDsTern, 
Public Relations Counsel, 
Opp MEYER, 
Commander Aviation Post No. 651, 
the American Legion, 











NATO’s Nuclear Power Grows | | 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include the ninth and final in a series 
of articles by Mr. Edward J. Milne, 
Washington correspondent for the Provi- 
dence Journal and Evening Bulletin of 
Providence, R.I., concerning his recent 
tour of the NATO countries. This article 
appeared in the Providence Sunday Jour- 
nal of August 9, 1959, and is entitled 
“NATO’s Nuclear Power Grows’: 

NATO’s Nucigar Power Grows 
(By Edward J. Milne) 

WasHINGTON.—The North Atlantic Alliance 
Passes @ new milestone tomorrow in the de- 
velopment, always slow, frequently frustrat- 
ing, but on the whole steady, of its sword 
forces, or nuclear strike capacity. 

On that day, August 10, there becomes 
effective the last of new agreements with 
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four of this country’s NATO allies designed 
to allow them to sharpen the sword by 
achieving the capability of turning today’s 
terrible weapons against a common aggres- 
sor. 

The agreements are among six which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposed to Congress this 
year as the result of the lowering of some— 
but by no means all—of the barriers to ex- 
change of atomic information during last 
year’s session. Senator JoHn O. PAsTORE, 
chairman of the committee which handles 
international agreements in the atomic en- 
ergy field, steered them through Congress 
under a ground rule which permits them to 
become operative if Congress does not adopt 
a resolution rejeeting them. 

The agreement which becomes effective to- 
morrow is that with Greece. Late last month, 
agreements became effective with Turkey, 
which forms with Greece the southeastern 
anchor of the alliance, and with West Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, key nations to 
the West and North. 


MANY HANDS NEEDED 


To see British speeding smartly through 
“dry runs” of launching Thor intermediate 
range ballistic missiles is to understand two 
things: That with NATO, the United States 
is far from alone in building the defense of 
the West; but that to reach optimum ef- 
fectiveness, the alliance must be sure that as 
many as possible of the partners have the 
modern modern deterrent weapons. 

Despite years of angry warnings from the 
Kremlin, the NATO heads of government 
accepted the principle of nuclear armament 
in December 1957. Congress relaxed the 
strict law on sharing of atomic secrets a 
few months later, accepting, with no sub- 
stantial resistance, the argument that this 
country could not expect NATO to remain 
a going concern, politically or militarily, if 
our allies were required to remain in a con- 
dition of inferiority. 

Our secret-sharing is not extended to all 
the allies on the same basis. We are much 
more open-handed with the United King- 
dom than with any other for the simple rea- 
son that she already had such knowledge 
in the nuclear-weapons development field 
that we were not making it possible for her 
to become an atomic power, but simply eas- 
ier, cheaper, and quicker for her to do 
60. 

FRANCE LIMITED 


An agreement with France was among 
those becoming effective this year, but it is 
far more liimted than any of the others. 
Unlike the United Kingdom, France does 
not have the ability to design, develop, and 
build nuclear weapons. 

On the other hand, unlike others of the 
allies, she thinks we should help her acquire 
that ability, and she thinks, too, that she 
should have a say in the use of such weap- 
ons by this country. Last year’s changes in 
the law were carefully tailored to prevent 
our telling France how to make the weap- 
ons. With so many high United States- 
French political problems unresolved, the 
new agreement with France provides only 
for a sale to her of nuclear fuel for use ina 
prototype submarine reactor. 

But Greece, Turkey, West Germany, and 
the Netherlands for all practical purposes 
don’t care whether they are told how to make 
nuclear weapons as long as they learn how 
to use them. As the law stands, and as the 
agreements provide, they would never be 
eble to use them without the specific au- 
thority of the President of the United States. 


EXCLUSIONS CITED 


Here is what the four agreements do not 
rrovide: They do not involve the transfer of 
atomic weapons, the nonnuclear parts of 


atomic weapons, muclear materials, or in- . 


formation on the design, development, and 
fabrication of such weapons. 
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Here is what théy do provide: The ex- 
change of information necessary to the 
development of defense plans; to the train- 
ing of personnel in the use of and defense 
against atomic weapons; to the evaluation 
of the nuclear capabilities of potential ene- 
mies; and to the development of delivery sys- 
tems capable of carrying atomic weapons 
(i.e., planes and missiles). Finally, the agree- 
ments allow the transfer from the United 
States to each country of nonnuclear parts 
of atomic weapons systems. 

The information which may be passed on 
to the four nations is strictly limited to that 
necessary to enable their military forces to 
use the weapons, not to design or build them. 
As someone has pointed out, an artillery 
man doesn’t have to know the formula for 
gunpowder or how to make it in order to use 
a shell effectively. But he does need to 
know how to load and fire a shell and what 
it will do when it explodes on target. 


DEFINING NONNUCLEAR 


The nonnuclear parts of weapons systems 
do not include any part of the atomic war- 
head. Rather, they are such things as lugs, 
pylons, and other devices for attaching the 
missile or bomb to its launcher or carrier, 
other accessories for handling the weapons, 
and control systems for checking out bombs 
or warheads to make certain they are safe 
and in operating condition. 

Training in the elaborate launching and 
electronic checkout procedures would be ac- 
complished with dummy weapons. 

On the whole, the path of the four agree- 
ments through the Congress was a smooth 
one, but the administration and Senator 
Pastore had to meet a number of objections 
during the hearings. Chairman ANDERSON, 
Democrat of New Mexico, of the Senate- 
House Atomic Energy Committee was one of 
the doubters. 

He was disturbed lest the extension of 
US. atomic capabilities to new NATO allies 
would be countered by transfer of nuclear 
weapons by Russia to its satellites. Senator 
PasTorReE’s rebuttal: That what the Russians 
do about arming the satellites doesn’t de- 
pend “for a minute” on what we do. 

Senator ANDERSON Was worried, too, about 
the “stability” of some of our own allies. 
“This is like a Paul Jones dance, you don’t 
know who you will be dancing with when 
the music stops,”’ he said. 

“God help us,”” Senator Pasrore retorted, 
“if that is the situation in NATO.” 





Thrift and Rates of Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Blow Against Thrift,’ pub- 
lished in the Hartford Courant of Au- 
gust 23, 1959, and also an article en- 
titled “Tight Money Likely To Get 
Tighter,” written by Harold B.-Dorsey, 
and published in the Washington Post 
of August 24, 1959. ‘These two. items 
deal with the subject of thrift and rates 
of interest. rs 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


August 24 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, Aug. 
23, 1959] 
Biow AGAINST THRIFT 

Early last week a duly constituted com- 
mittee of Congress decided to disdain the 
repeated pleas of the administration for per- 
mission to raise the ceiling on interest rates 
for Government bonds. Whether or not this 
was the final word of the 86th Congress on 
this subject, it was a serious economic mis- 
take. Of greater interest to most Congress- 
men, probably, is the fact that it eventually 
may prove a political honer as well. 

The decision to cling to an outgrown ceil- 
ing affected, in the first place, all new issues 
of marketable bonds of more than 5 years 
maturity—those intended for such institu- 
tions as banks and insurance companies and 
for big individual investors. By refusing to 
lift the top rate beyond 444 percent, Con- 
gress has greatly handicapped Secretary 
Robert Anderson in managing the ever- 
growing public debt with the least possible 
stimulus to inflation. 

But that is not the whole story. More 
significant to the average citizen is the fact 
that the resounding congressional “No” will 
prevent the Treasury from raising the long- 
outdated interest rate on E and H saving 
bonds, And these are securities that one 
administration after another has been per- 
sistently trying to sell to the American pub- 
lic for some 18 years. 

In the past the Treasury has succeeded in 
winning from Congress occasional modest 
increases in the interest it can pay on sav- 
ings bonds, to keep the return roughly com- 
mensurate with that available from other 
conservative investments. On E bonds held 
to maturity, for example, the yield has 
inched up over the years from 2.9 percent 
to 3.26 percent. Meanwhile however, the 
rate paid by commercial banks has risen as 
high as 3 percent. Savings banks have gone 
to 3% percent and within a few months 
some will step up again to 3% percent. 
Some savings and loan association, for their 
part, are paying 4 percent. 

Yet the U.S. Government, by decree of 
Congress, is unable to keep pace. The in- 
evitable result has been a steady cashing 
in of savings bonds by their holders. The 
Treasury has just disclosed that cash- 
ins of E and H bonds had outrun sales for 
12 successive months through July. For the 
first 7 months of this year, redemptions 
outstripped sales by $613 million. Further- 
more, Treasury Officials said that unless the 
arbitrary ceiling is lifted, the whole savings 
bond program is “in danger of collapse.” 

It could be. Most Americans bought these 
bonds in the first place out of patriotic zeal, 
and a desire to back the boys on the firing 
line in every way possible. When the guns 
fell silent, many persons continued to buy 
them, as a form of regular savings, for their 
safety and perhaps even for their steady if 
unspectacular yield. But with the continued 
march of inflation all that has changed. 
Few savers are going to put money into gov- 
ernment bonds that pay a scant 3% (and 
that only if held to maturity), when other 
institutions offer higher rates along with a 
government guarantee of the principal. 
Under today’s cireumstances, moreover, sav- 
ing in any form has become a dubious pro- 
cedure. Hence the popularity of the high- 
flying stock*market, as a possible, if risky, 
hedge against the rising cost of living. 

If it is to halt the ravages of inflation, 
Washington must act forcefully on several 
fronts. But it surely will not succeed if it 
persists in penalizing the saver. That is 
exactly what Congress is doing by clinging 
to an interest rate that was adequate 10 
years ago, but is clearly inadequate now, 
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[From the Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1959] 
TicHt Money Likety To Ger TIGHTER 
(By Harold B. Dorsey) 

Now that the House Ways and Means 
Committee has pigeonholed for the balance 
of this session legislation permitting the 
Treasury Department to issue Government 
bonds with an interest coupon higher than 

% percent, business analysts are trying to 
figure the consequent effects on business ac- 
tivity and the credit market. 

Their analysis must start out with the fact 
that short-term credit is very tight. Small 
business borrowers are beginning to com- 
plain that their bankers are “pretty well 
loaded up,” meaning a bank's ratio of loans 
to deposits is just about as high as the 
banker wants to see it go. And, as.a gen- 
erality, it may be noted that this ratio for 
the total of all of the commercial banks at 
the end of July was at a high level. 

It is against this current status of the 
banking system that business analysts have 
to project conditions, which must include 


’@ normal seasonal increase in the demand 


for bank credit between now and the end of 
the year, to finance harvests, Christmas in- 
ventories, and the higher rate of business 
activity that usually develops in the fall and 
winter. 

On top of the already tight situation, plus 
the rising seasonal needs for short-term 
credit, we now have to superimpose the 
credit needs of the Federal Government. 
The latter is being forced to borrow in com- 
petition with business for the available sup- 
ply of credit in the short-term and inter- 
mediate-term markets. Thus simple arith- 
metic strongly suggests that the present 
tight credit situation threatens to become 
extremely tight over the next several months. 

The failure of Congress to give the Treas- 
ury Department more flexibility in solving 
its financing and refinancing problems is 
going to place a considerable penalty on 
legitimate business borrowers, large and 
small—but, as usual, more severely on the 
small rather than the large. 

All of which presents some very difficult 
problems for the monetary authorities at the 
Federal Reserve. One of their primary re- 
sponsibilities is to exercise credit controls in 
a fashion that will prevent an inflationary 
abuse of credit. In the past year they have 
been discharging that responsibility with 
excellent results and without retarding sound 
business expansion. 

That reminds us that another primary 
function of the monetary authorities is to 
provide the economy with a bank credit base 
that will be sufficient to permit sound eco- 
nomic expansion. There probably is no 
group of men in the country that is more 
anxious to see a rising trend of business ac- 
tivity, providing, of course, that the pros- 
perity does not contain those excesses which 
cause a boom-and-bust pattern. 

It appears that the monetary authorities 
in the next several months must try to find 
a very delicate solution for a set of un- 
usually rough problems. It would seem that 
they will have to ease credit policies to a 
sufficient extent to prevent the extreme 
tightness now indicated for the fourth quar- 
ter of the year, or else the soundly expand- 
ing economy might be threatened by a defi- 
cient supply of credit. Simultaneously, the 
Treasury Department’s demands for credit 


will have to be handled in such a fashion 


as tO prevent an inflationary expansion of 
money supply, or we will be threatened with 
the development of a boom-and-bust pattern. 

From a security market viewpoint, when 
credit is this tight it certainly is not bullish, 
and usually it is the reverse. The condition 
means: (1) That there are less funds read- 
ily available for buying securities, (2) it 
leads toward an increase in the relative 
yield attraction of bonds over stocks, and 


~ 
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(3) it could have a dampening effect on 
business activity. In most earlier cycles, 
this combination has frequently led to down- 
swings in both the trend of business and 
the trend of stock prices. 

But in none of those earlier instances were 
the nonfinancial economic forces operating 
as strongly in the direction of sustained 


_ business activity as they are now. In those 


earlier instances, the tightness of the credit 
situation reflected the presence of an over- 
expanded economy and an abusive use of 
credit. The nonfinancial economic factors 
were set for a downswing to a much greater 
extent than they are now. Present indica- 
tions suggest quite strongly that there will 
be a good snapback of business activity when 
present work stoppages are terminated. As 
a corollary, fourth-quarter earnings of a 
great many companies promise to be excel- 
lent. 

In brief, the money situation is bearish, 
so far as common stocks are concerned, and 
the business situation is bullish. It was be- 
cause the money situation had been bullish 
in the presence of a fairly severe inflation 
scare that high price/earnings ratios and 
low yields have been recorded in the stock 
market, especially for “quality” stocks and 
some of the’extremely speculative issues. It 
is because the business and earnings situa- 
tion for numerous cyclical groups of com- 
panies had been bearish that some of the 
stocks in this category do not appear to be 
high in relation to the earnings and divi- 
dend improvement now indicated by busi- 
ness prospects. 





Shutdown in Steel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I thought 
the statement made by the AFL-CIO 
executive council on August 17, 1959, 
concerning the shutdown in steel, would 
be of interest to the Members: 

SHUTDOWN IN STEEL 


(Statement by the AFL-CIO executive 

council) 

The shutdown in steel is now in its fifth 
week. This is no ordinary strike. On the 
surface the issues may appear to concern 
wages, fringe benefits, work rules, and simi- 
lar issues. But, as Roger Blough, chairman 
of the board of the United States Steel Corp. 
has said, this strike involves more than those 
issues. It represents the focal point of an 
effort by te management of this 
country to reverse the whole pattern of labor 
relations in industrial America by convert- 
ing unions into subservient tools of manage- 
ment. 

The crisis in steel is but the latest in a 
series of events which illustrates the de- 
termination of corporate management in this 
country to achieve this result.. The position 
taken by the automobile companies in nego- 
tiations with the United Automobile Work- 
ers in 1958, the position of the manufac- 
turers of electrical appliances in response to 
the legitimate requests for employment 
Security programs in that industry, were 
pce ce og tha of the frontal assault upon co- 
operative labor management relationship 
which is now taking place in the basic steel 
Industry. 


The story in steel began in April of this 
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year. At that time the steel companies 
proposed to the United Steelworkers of 
America that they agree to a l-year freeze 
on wages and other benefits. This meant 
giving up both the cost of living protection 
which was contained in the Steelworkers’ 
agreements and giving up the annual im- 
provements which were contained in the 
existing labor agreements. 

The supposed basis for this proposal was 
the necessity of preventing inflation. That 
this was not the real basis was immediately 
demonstrated when the Steelworkers Union 
proposed an agreement that there should be 
no inorease in steel prices but such improve- 
ments in wages and other benefits be nego-~ 
tiated as could be justified by the industry's 
increased profits and the increased pro- 
ductivity of the workers in the industry. 
The industry rejected this proposal out of 
hand. 

The more than 2 months of negotiations 
which followed were completely fruitiess. 
Despite their own knowledge that their 
profits were increasing at an exorbitant rate, 
the representatives of the steel industries 
refused to abandon their preconceived posi- 
tion that those increases and the increases 
in worker productivity must be reserved 
solely for the companies. 

The steel industry knew full well that 
neither the United Steelworkers of America 
nor any other self-respecting union could 
accept its proposition. They knew full well 
that by their adamant insistence upon that 
position they would create a crisis in steel. 

But to make assurance doubly sure, they 
injected into the negotiations during their 
closing weeks still another issue, the union 
must agree, they said, to the abolition 
of clauses in the agreements protecting in~ 
dividual working conditions and must give 
management a full rein to take any action 
at whatever cost to the individuals, if such 
action would result in an increase in profits. 

The result was the result which the in- 
dustry anticipated. Although the union, in 
@ final effort to avoid a test of strength, 
agreed to a 2-week extension of the expiring 
contracts, the companies still maintained 
their position, and the strike began on July 
14, 

That the inflation issue which the com- 
panies had posed was a false issue became 
obvious when the companies reported pub- 
licly, as they are required to do, their profits 
for the first half of 1959. Without excep- 
tion those reports showed that the industry 
could not possibly claim that any reason- 
able increase in steel wages or other benefits 
would provide the basis for increase in prices 
and thus further inflation. The reports 
demonstrated equaHy the falsity of the 
companies’ claim that existing agreements 
prevented increases in efficiency. 

Thus, for example, United States Steel 
showed a profit after all costs were paid, 
before taxes, of more than $2.28 for each 
man-hour worked in the first 6 months of 
1959, as compared to the prior record profit 
year of 1957 when its profits before taxes 
per man-hour were $1.61. Profits for each 
hour worked had grown by 67 cents an 
hour, despite the wage increases which were 
placed in effect in 1958, despite the cost of 
living increases which had been placed in 
effect in that period and despite the fact 
that the operating rate had actually 
dropped.. Profits per man-hour, after taxes, 
for the first half of 1959 are $1.11. 

There was also given the lie to the in- 
dustry’s position the phenomenal increase 
in worker prod vity shown by the 1959 
reports. In the last 3 months in which 
work was performed in 1959, United States 
Steel shipped steel products at a rate al- 
most 6 million tons greater than in 1953 
but with 51,000 less employees. Nor waz 
this increase in profits and 
productivity necessary to steel up to 
Beneral levels in profits. United States 
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Steel earned a return on net worth after 
taxes of 15 percent in the first 6 months of 
1959 and a return on sales, after taxes of 
10.1 percent. 

These figures make it perfectly plain that 
the steelworkers’ case for an increase in 
wages and other benefits without a price in- 
crease in steel is an overwhelming one. But 
the figures do more than that. They make 
it plain, because they are so overwhelming, 
that there can be no reasonable dispute con- 
cerning the ability of the steel companies to 
absorb reasonable increases. They make it 
plain, therefore, that the struggle in steel 
is not solely, or even primarily, a question of 
economics. 

The issue in steel is one which involves 
all of American labor. The corporations of 
America have determined that this is the 
time to attack the American labor movement. 
Utilizing the genuine concern about infia- 
tion which is existing in America, and what 
they think is the attitude of the public 
generated by the exposition of the sins of a 
small minority of labor leaders, the com- 
panies have decided that this is the time to 
weaken, if not to destroy, the organizations 
which have compelled them to give up some 
portion of their unlimited prerogatives in 
dictating the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment. And the steel industry, because 
it is an industry which has just emerged 
from a period of heavy unemployment, but 
one in which the companies continued to 
enjoy profits, was the place to have that 
fight. 

The steel companies have found that the 
workers in the steel industry, despite their 
recen! unemployment, are nevertheless de- 
termined not to yield their hard won union 
protections. American industry should un- 
derstand that the labor movement of the 
United States is fully cognizant of the 
fundamental nature of the issues involved 
in this strike and they will rally whole- 
heartedly to support the Steelworkers’ 
Union. 

The executive council of the AFL-CIO 
understands the nature of the issues in 
steel. The executive council of the AFL- 
CIO recognizes that at issue in this strike 
are not only differences over wages, fringe 
benefits, work rules and similar issues but 
the whole course which labor-management 
relations will take in major industries in 
this country in the future. For this reason, 
the executive council of the AFL-CIO on 
behalf of all of the unions represented in 
the AFL-CIO pledges to the United Steel- 
workers of America not only its full moral 
support but also every assistance that can 
possibly be rendered to that union in its 
struggle with the basic steel industry. 





I Did My Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that, from time to time, it is desir- 
able to pause in our busy cycle of day-to- 
day activities—to reevaluate our prog- 
ress—to gain new perspective—perhaps 
just to be inspired by the words or deeds 
of those who, having attained notable 
planes of accomplishment in their fields, 
have crystalized ideas worthy to be con- 
sidered by their fellowmen. 
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I am aware, of course, that there are 
those who feel that the consideration of 
philosophical concepts is not the mission 
of political bodies. Yet, the actions of 
each of us—and the caliber of the jobs 
we perform—are determined, to a sig- 
nificant degree, by the ideas and con- 
cepts in which we believe. 

Consequently, I feel that a new look 
at those philosophical ideas which under- 
lie our actions, as well as new thoughts, 
can well be beneficial. 

Yesterday, This Week magazine pub- 
lished brief excerpts from a speech by 
the Honorable Learned Hand, a notable, 
respected, and revered jurist, who has 
carved a unique role in his field. Under 
the title, “I Did My Best,” his eloquent 
words—excerpted from a collection en- 
titled, “Spirit of Liberty”’—convey a 
thoughtful philosophy which, if more 
broadly applied, may well help men and 
women to better travel their respective 
roads through life. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
excerpts printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

I Dm My BEst 
(By Judge Learned Hand) 

Man is a projector, a designer, a builder, 
acraftsman. His reward is not so much in 
the work as in its making; not so much in 
the prize as in the. race. We may win when 
we lose, if we have done what we can; for 
by so doing we have made real at least some 
part of that finished product in whose fabri- 
cation we are most concerned: ourselves. 

And if at the end some friendly critic shall 
pass by and say: “My friend, how good a 
job do you think you have made of it all?” 
we can answer: “I know as well as you that 
it is not of high quality; but I did put into 
it whatever I had, and that was the game 
I started out to play.” 





How To Go Places by Team Tactics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include Malvina Lindsay’s 
column in the August 21, 1959, issue of 
the Washington Post which is not only 
a humorous, but rather factual descrip- 
tion of how to rise to the top in Wash- 
ington. 

How To Go Paces spy TEAM TAacrTics 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

I had long worried over my inability to go 
everywhere and at the same time to do my 
work. People who amounted to anything, it 
seemed, missed nothing in the way of mass 


the television screen, and at all public affairs. 
T had a feeling I was off the main current 
of American life. Hence I sought the ad- 
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vice of my public relations counsel, Dr. Gul- 
liver Shrugg,-operator of Shrugg’s Specter 
and Spy Service, and top ghostwriter for 
both sides in all major controversies of the 
last 25 years. 

Things were humming at Dr. Shruge’s 
office. “It’s the chance of a lifetime, this 
Khrushchev visit,” he exclaimed. “Anybody 
can get his name in the papers—with com- 
ment supplied by us. Members of Congress 
can keep in the spotlight after they go home. 
Besides, I have a new gimmick in campaign 
training.” 

I broke in to tell of my own problem. 
Dr. Shrugg looked at me severely. 
probably have the obsolete idea that a person 
should do his own work.” 

“But who else——” 

He waved me to silence. “You probably 
even stay home at times with a good book.” 

“TI would like some time,” I admitted, quot- 
ing Yeats, “‘to sup at journey’s end with 
Landor or with Donne.’ But I never get 
around to it.” 

“It might be a little more excusable if 
you had said with Jack Kerouac or James 
Jones. However, even that sort of thing is 
out of date, as even you should know. My 
office can supply you with authoritative cock- 
tail-party comment on any best seller——” 

“But how do I get to the cocktail party?” 

“The way most big shots do—by having 
others do your work. Now, if you expect to 
get anywhere in this town, you must begin 
to organize your team.”’ 

“My team?” 

“Yes. Your secretary, researcher, speech- 
writer, magazine writer, bookwriter, script- 
writer, television coach, ‘think’ man, or 
woman, promotion director——” 

“Wait. How do I pay these people?” 

“You work up to that. Perhaps your first 
investment should be in a promoter. If you 
are sufficiently promoted, you'll get a salary 
raise or a better job. Then you start hiring 
your team to do your work. You begin to 
go places, to be seen more publicly. People 
will think you important. You will make 
advantageous friends, make more money, 
hire more teamworkers.” 

“I draw the line at hiring a thinker.” 

“Why? Greater figures than yourself have 
had their names attached to other people’s 
ideas. It’s been a practice since the Monroe 
Doctrine, and no doubt long before that. 
Most historic Government programs that bear 
the names of prominent men have been 
created or thought out by obscure persons.” 

“I still say it’s dishonest not to try to do 
your own 

“There isn’t time any more. Your smart- 
ness now is gaged by your ability to assemble 
a capable unobtrusive team. All public men 
who go places are adept at this.” 

“Then we should not judge a presidential 
candidate on whether he’s wise or has the 
capacity for greatness.” 

“Those things don’t hurt. But what 
counts is what kind of a team does he have? 
Who, above all, are his ‘think’ men? You 
don’t elect a man any more; you elect a team. 
That system is reaching down through busi- 
ness and social life. You start with the 
promoter——”’ 

“And you end with an animated facade, 
shopworn from public exposure.” : 

“You end with an efficient front man— 
one who knows how to select good thinkers, 
writers, etc., how to use them effectively, how 
to put their products across with the public. 
That’s why I’m starting a new course for 
political candidates in front-man_ tech- 
niques.” He handed me a leaflet. “It can 
also help anyone go places professionally or 
socially.” 


“I don’t have the aptitudes, or the energy,” 
Isighed. “It’s easier to go back to my office 
and tackle that piled-up desk.” 


“You. 
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Invite Mr. Khrushchev to the TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, as I 
have already stated, I am glad that 
Premier Khrushchev is coming to this 
country. I do not expect his visit to end 
the cold war, or. even substantially to 
melt it. And I recognize, as have others, 
the inherent risks of such a tour. ButI 
nevertheless believe that the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages, and that 
therefore the President was wise in ex- 
tending his invitation. 

Perhaps the most fruitful result of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s stay will be his increased 
awareness of American strength and in- 
creased understanding of American life. 
Many suggestions have been offered for 
the Russian leader’s itinerary. I know 
of no better illustration of America’s 
strength than the humming complex of 
dams and plants and rivers and moun- 
tains in the Tennessee Valley region. 
And I know of no better example of 
America’s life than the strong, freedom- 
loving inhabitants of the valley. 

An excellent editorial appeared in the 
Knoxville Sentinel of August 5, 1959. 
Entitled “Sure, Expose Mr. K. to Valley 
People,” it forcefully expresses two of 
my own views. It compellingly states the 
benefits of a visit by Mr. Khrushchev to 
TVA, and it reminds him, and us, that 
the most important knowledge to be 
gained from the forthcoming visit is not 
about the power of our industry, mili- 
tary and technology. It is about the 
power of the American people, which the 
Tennesseans in the valley so well repre- 
sent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sure, Expose Mr. K. To VALLEY PEOPLE 

A good idea, Senator Estes Keravver has, 
in urging President Eisenhower to suggest 
that Russia’s Khrushchev be taken on 4 tour 
of TVA installations when he comés over 
here. 

If the main purpose of inviting the top 
man in the Communist hierarchy to Amer- 
ica is to expose him to this Nation’s 
strength, technological skills, industrial 
wealth, tenacity to the principles of free- 
dom, and love for peace, we don’t know of 
any better place for the exposure. 

We say let Mr. K. take a long look at the 
TVA hydro and steam plants, the natural 
resource conservation program covering the 
whole valley; let him visit some farmers, 
factory workers, and industrialists. 

Take him: right into the top-secret areas 
at Oak Ridge (as a nonscientist he couldn’t 
steal any secrets); let him see the Air 
Force’s wind tunnel at Tullahoma, the ferti- 
lizer pilot plants at Muscle Shoals. Show 
him through a typical all-electric home of 
a@ modestly paid white-collar worker, 

Here in the Tennessee Valley, where there 
are those who trace their ancestors to 
soldiers in the Battle of Kings Mountain, 
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Mr. K. would come face to face with the real 
American. 

The people of this valley are a cantank- 
erous, argumentative, and sometimes ill- 
tempered breed, Some of them are tight- 
fisted; others profess to hanker after so- 
called mountain ballads sung in a high nasal 
monotone. Some vote “dry,” go to church 
on Sunday and drink a beverage distilled 
from corn mash that looks, smells, and 
tastes like bad vodka. (Mr. K. might go for 
it.) 

But by golly, there’s one thing Mr. EK. will 
find that is a great common denominator 
in this magnificent land of lakes, mountains 
and lush valleys, 

It is a fierce and unwavering defense of 
liberty, fairplay, and love of this country. 

Mr. K. couldn’t help from being impressed. 
Send him in, we say. 

Those of us who have been traveling about 
this country recently, on business or vaca- 
tion, return to our desks tremendously. im- 
pressed with this land and its people—its 
wealth and richness, its strength and vital- 
ity, its growth and change. 

This is reflected in myriad ways—by the 
great superhighway developments, by the 
mushrooming of huge suburban shopping 
areas, by the number of new schools, 
churches, and other public buildings—not to 
mention uncountable new factories and 
residences. 

Seeing them will help Khrushchev esti- 
mate how quickly he can match and surpass 
the Americans. 





Health. Coverage Needed for Retired 
Career Federal Civilian Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced legislation to provide 
voluntary health benefits coverage for 
retired career civilian employees of the 
Government. I do so in recognition of 
my responsibility as chairman of the 
Civil Service Subcommittee “of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

My bill is,a companion bill to the bill 
introduced Friday in the Senate by Sen- 
ator RicHarp L. NeusercerR, who has 
rendered such an outstanding service 
to the Government and Federal civilian 
employees in developing the legislation 
which became S.-° 2162, providing a 
comprehensive governmentwide health 
benefits program for 2 million active 
Federal civilian employees. 

My bill provides health coverage for 
career retired civil employees on the 
same basis that active employees and 
those who will retire after June 30, 1960, 
are coyered in the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 1959, which pass- 
ed the Senate on July 16 by a vote of 
81 to 4 and early this week was unani- 
mously reported by the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 
ANNUITANTS AND GOVERNMENT SHARE COSTS 


‘This bill would provide health bene- 





fits coverage for approximately 260,000 


retired Federal employees, Federal em- 
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ployees disabled while in service for the 
Government, and their spouses and 
minor children. The premiums under 
this bill are the same as provided for 
under the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959, and are not to ex- 
ceed $3.80 per month for an annuitant 
who enrolls for himself only, and $9.20 
for an annuitant who enrolls for him- 
self and members of his family. These 
























































































-premiums would be matched equally, on 


a 50-50 basis, by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The retired annuitant may have 
a free choice of plans: a service bene- 
fit plan, such as offered by Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield; an indemnity plan, such as 
offered by the insurance industry; a 
group practice prepayment plan, such as 
offered by the Kaiser Foundation on the 
west coast and Group Health Asoscia- 
tion here in Washington, D.C.; and an 
employee organization plan, such as of- 
fered by national employee organiza-~ 
tions. 
CONTRACTS, COVERAGE, ANNUITY DEDUCTIONS 


Specific health benefits would be nego- 
tiated by the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, as the administering agency, with 
the various carriers. Annuitants would 
have 90 days efter July 1, 1960, to elect 
coverage, and those who had not elected 
coverage within this period would lose 
the opportunity to do so. The annui- 
tant’s contribution, which would equal 
one-half of the cost, would be withheld 
by the Civil Service Commission from the 
annuity check. 

COsTs 

Reliable figures as to the family com- 
position of the presently retired annui- 
tants of our Government are not readily 
available and, of course, the cost of such 
@ program could not be ascertained until 
this information is studied by the Civil 
Service Commission. Another factor in 
determining costs would be the number 
of annuitants who might elect coverage 
under this voluntary health plan. How- 
ever, reliable estimates place the first 
year’s cost of health coverage for retired 
Federal civil employees at around $40 
million, which cost will be shared equally 
by the Federal Government and by the 
annuitant. The first year’s cost will be 
the greatest since the presently retired 
and those who retired prior to July 1, 
1960, is a group which inexorably will 
decline in size. 

PRIVATE INDUSTRY PROTECTS RETIRED EMPLOYEES 


The Federal Government cannot ig- 
nore the progressive examples of many 
large private employers who sponsor 
health benefits programs and have in- 
cluded in these programs persons al- 
ready retired. These number, for ex- 
ample, the Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Eastman Kodak Co., 
Goodyear Tire Co., Firestone Tire Co., 
Gilmore Belt & Rubber Co., American 
Sugar Refining Co., Swift & Co., Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co., and 
the First National Bank of Oregon. 

If present retirees are not included in 
health benefits legislation on the same 
basis as future retirees will be included 
under the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959, large groups of re- 
tired employees may be penalized be- 
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cause they may lose such health insur- 
ance as they now have, or if they do not 
lose it, the premiums for continuing the 
insurance may be so greatly increased 
and become so high that it will be diffi- 
cult for thenrto continue it. The reason 
for this is that many retirees are now in- 
sured in small local groups or under the 
plan established by the National Asso- 
ciation for Retired Civil Employees— 
NARCE—or other plans composed of 
active employees which allow them to 
continue such coverage after retirement. 
When the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 becomes effective on 
July 1, 1960, the presently active em- 
Ployees may promptly abandon these 
policies and seek coverage under the fa- 
vorable terms of the new act. Without 
an influx of new members and newly 
retired members, the rates for these 
policies would become prohibitive, since 
the group would continue with only the 
presently retired, who, of course, become 
older each year. 

It is my opinion that the need of older 
people in our area for voluntary health 
coverage has long been neglected. Pro- 
viding health coverage for presently re- 
tired Federal employees .would prove an 
important step forward in meeting the 
health needs of our older people. It is 
well known that the need for health serv- 
ices is extremely critical in older groups. 
We must not shut our eyes to this urgent 
need. 

CHAIRMAN OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

RECOGNIZES NEED 


Chairman Roger W. Jones of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, in a letter to 
Senator RicuHarp L. NEUBERGER dated 
May 18, 1959, stated: 

Anyone who expressed indifference to the 
plight of our already retired employees in 
being unable to obtain adequate health in- 
surance at a price they can afford to pay 
would be callous indeed. * * * To require 
retirees to assume all or a major portion of 
the cost would put the insurance out of 
their financial reach. The only possibility 
which suggests itself would be to consider 
already retired employees as a separate 
group from active employees and try to 
work out separate legislation for them. 
SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

FAVORS 


The report of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on S. 2162 con- 
tains the following statement: 

In making this recommendation, we have 
not overlooked the fact that the bill does not 
address itself to the problem of heaith in- 
surance for those who are already retired, a 
fact that has given us much concern. We 
consider it essential that legislation for ac- 
tive employees and future retirees be sup- 
plemented in the near future by providing 
similar protection for those already retired. 
While we recognize the complexity of the 
problems involved in providing effective 
health benefit coverage to those already on 
annuities, the pressing health insurance 
meeds of retired Federal employees suggest 
the importance of an early formulation of 
ways and means to meet their problems * * *, 
‘The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
perceives no objection to the submission of 
this report to your committee. 3 
NEW YORK PROVIDES HEALTH COVERAGE FOR ITs 

RETIRED STATE EMPLOYEES 


The State of New York has wisely 
yaade health benefits coverage available 
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to its retired State employees as of June 
1, 1958, with the State paying 50 percent 
of the cost of the coverage for the re- 
tired employees. I am pleased also to 
report that our northern good neighbor, 
the Dominion of Canada, has adopted a 
national hospitalization program which 
includes its already retired senior citi- 
zens. 
Health coverage for retired employees 
on a voluntary basis also has been en- 
dorsed by the insurance industry and 
the Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans. I 
am also pleased to report that the Gov- 
ernment Employes’ Council of the AFL-— 
CIO, representing over 600,000 Federal 
employees who are members of the 
AFL-CIO affiliated unions, have en- 
dorsed coverage for retired Federal civil 
employees. 
As chairman of the Civil Seryice Sub- 
committee of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, it is my hope 
that health coverage for presently re- 
tired Federal civil employees and those 
who retire prior to July 1, 1960, will take 
effect on July 1, 1960, the same date 
when coverage begins for active and 
future retirees. . 
Legislation to provide voluntary health 
coverage to our career retired Federal 
civil employees is of vital importance 
and our Government, the Nation’s 
largest employer will be following in a 
pattern already established by progres- 
sive private industry and our most pop- 
ulous State, the State of New York. 





Credit Union Movement in America 
Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
year 1959 marks the 50th anniversary of 
the establishment of the first credit union 
in the United States, and the 25th an- 
niversary of the Federal Credit Union 
Act. 

Today there are some 20,000 credit 
unions in this country with a total mem- 
bership of about 11 million persons. 
Their assets total $4.4 billion. 

In my own State of Oregon, the Oregon 
Credit Union League represents 188 
credit unions with 91,000 credit union 
members. 

America’s credit unions have per- 
formed a highly beneficial service over 
the past 50 years in making available 
credit to persons of limited financial re- 
sources. 

Last week the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee ordered reported 
legislation to modernize the Federal 
Credit Union Act. I hope such a bill 
‘will come to the floor soon. The value 
of the credit union program has been 
proven. Congress should give every as- 
— to insuring its effective opera- 

on. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the August 17, 
1959, issue of the Mail Tribune of Med- 
ford, Oreg., by United Press writer Elmer 
C. Walzer, discussing the growth of credit 
unions in the United States be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GrowtH or Creprr Unions REacH ABOUT 
20,000 mn THE UNTTED STATES . 


(By Elmer C. Walzer) 


New Yorx.—Credit unions, according to 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, are growing at 
a faster rate than any other financial insti- 
tution in the Nation. 

These do-it-yourself institutions might be 
compared to banking somewhat as invest- 
ment clubs are to the stock market. There is 
one difference. Bankers aren’t too fond of 
them. The steck market loves the investment 
clubs. 

Credit unions take business away frdm 
banks. Investment clubs brings business. 

The two groups are thrift institutions 
and each is growing rapidly in scope and in 
the money invested. 

ELEVEN MILLION CUSTOMERS 


There are some 20,000 credit unions in 
the Nation with a membership aggregating 11 
million persons. Their assets total $4.4 bil- 
lion. They have $3.1 billion of loans out- 
standing. Membership averages 550 persons. 

These unions pay 4 percent interest on de- 
posits and charge 1 percent per month on 
the unpaid balance on loans, 

A credit union is described as a group of 
people organized into a sort of bank to save 
their money together and make loans to each 
other at low interest rates. Loans include 
those for auto purchases, home moderniza- 
tion, and the like. 

The unions are subject to regulations and 
must maintain reserves. In their formation 
they must obtain charters. They maintain 
their own insurance for members—mutual 
insurance society—which has $4.2 billion of 
insurance in force. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute made a 
study of these unions. It found their his- 
tory dates back to 1849 when they were first 
organized in Germany. 

The institute found that a French-Cana- 
dian legisaltive reporter, Alphonse Despardin, 
became interested in the European experi- 
ment and after a long period organized the 
first credit union in North America at Levis, 
Quebec, in 1900. In 1906, the Quebec legis- 
lature passed the first credit union law in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Despardin helped to form the first credit 
union in the United States in Manchester, 
N.H., in 1909. ; 

Meantime, Edward A. Filene, Boston de- 
partment store owner and philanthropist, 
came into contact with credit unions in 
India. He gave around a million dollars to 
further the idea in the United States. 

The U.S. Federal Credit Union Act was 
passed in 1934. By that time legislative ap- 
proval of credit unions had been attained in 
39 States. 

Today, the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
estimates, the 20,000 credit unions serve 
better than 6 percent of the U.S. popula- 
tion. Of the total number of unions, al- 
most a third have been organized by em- 
Ployees of manufacturing companies, inde- 
pendent of labor affiliations. 

Government employees have organized 19 
percent of the total and another 10 percent 
has been formed by employees in transpor- 
tation or utility services. Church groups, 
teachers, and school maintenance employees, 
labor union locals, and employees of whole- 
sale and retail establishments complete the 
membership picture. 
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Three Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Founding of Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
capital of New Mexico, Santa Fe, cele- 
brates next year the 350th anniversary 
of its founding. It is the oldest seat of 
government within the United States. 
Santa Fe was the capital of a farflung 
empire—and had been so for a decade— 
before the Pilgrims arrived at Plymouth 
Rock. For generations it was the ob- 
ject of overland travelers, fur trappers, 
traders, and emigrants. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it was with 
some astonishment and dismay that the 
residents of the State, the Southwest 
and the Rocky Mountain regions—not 
to mention students of history in the 
South and East—learned of the Post 
Office Department’s recent refusal to 
issue a special stamp commemorating 
this anniversary on grounds that it is 
only of regional interest: — 

Such a statement is ridiculous, espe- 
cially when weighed against some of the 
stamps which have been issued for other 
reasons. To date, editorials replying to 


‘this Post Office Department decision 


from four great newspapers have come 
to my attention. They are from the 
Santa Fe New Mexican, the Denver 
Post, the Dallas Morning News, and the 
Shreveport (La.) Times. Others, in the 
United States and abroad, have noted 
the occasion and deplored the Post 
Office reaction. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have editorials on this 
subject from the New Mexican, and the 
Shreveport Times printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Santa Fe, New Mexican, Aug. 17, 
1959] 
Don’t THEsE Guys Reap History? 

Santa Fe’s request for a special stamp to 
commemorate its 350th anniversary has been 
turned down by the Post Office Department 
screening committee on grounds that the 
event is of only regional interest. 

Evidence to the contrary is beginning to 
build up. In Sunday’s edition, we reprinted 
an editorial from the Dallas Morning News— 
one of the biggest and most influential news- 


cerning the committee’s ruling. 
Below you'll find the opinion of our big 
neighbor to the north—an editorial entitled 
“Don’t These Guys Read History?” from the 
Denver Post. 
“A citizens committee which makes recom- 
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“fhe reason given for the committee's ac- 
tiom was that it is contrary to established 
to issue stamps in celebration of 
events which are of only local or regional 
interest. 

“Do tell. 

“Isn't it a matter of national interest that 
Santa Fe is the oldest seat of any govern- 
ment in the area now comprising the United 
States? 

“We believe it is—except, perhaps, to a few 
provinical easterners who think of the Alle- 
ghenies as the western border of civilization. 

“Isn’t it a matter of national interest that 
Santa Fe has the oldest public building in 
the United States—the Palace of Governors, 
built in 1610, which housed public offices 
under Spanish, Mexican, Confederate and 
U.S. jurisdictions? 

“We believe it is. 

“Isn’t it a matter of national interest that 
Santa Fe was the terminus of the oldest 
before the Pilgrims arrived at Plymouth 
Rock? 

“We think so. 

“Isn't it a matter of national interest that 
Santa Fe was the terminus of the oldest 
highway in North America—the Turquoise 
Trail, the original trade route between Mex- 
ico City and New Mexico? 

“Of course it is. 

“Among special stamps issued by the Post 
Office Department recently were those com- 
memorating the completion of Mackinac 
Bridge in Michigan, the 200th anniversary of 
the establishment of Fort Duquesne, and the 
650th anniversary of the founding of the Mis- 
souri University School of Journalism. 

“We have no quarrel with any of these is- 
sues but we can’t understand why those 
events should be worthy of special stamps if 
the founding of Santa Fe is to be brushed 
off as a local event of no national sig- 
nificance. 

“We understand Mayor Leo T. Murphy of 
Santa Fe is protesting the decision of the 
Citizens Stamp Committee to Postmaster 
General Summerfield, who has authority to 
overrule the committee. He should do so.” 


[From the Shreveport Times, Aug. 17, 1959] 


Tue Post Orrice PeopLe SHOULD StTupy 
HIsTory 


The Post Office Department has turned 
down the plea of the city of Santa Fe, N. 
Mex., for a special postage stamp commem- 
orating the 350th anniversary of the found- 
ing of that metropolis. The reason given by 
the Post Office Department is that “It is con- 
trary to established policy to issue stamps in 
celebration of events which are of only local 
or regional interest.” 

Well, whatta yuh know? 

Perhaps the gentlemen in the Post Office 
Department, where commemorative stamps 
have been jssued for such things as the open-~ 
ing of a bridge in Michigan, the establish- 
ment of an anti-Indian fort, and the 50th 
anniversary of a school of journalism, should 
read a bit of history. The way we got it 
from our books, Santa Fe is: 

1. The oldest seat of any government in 
the area now comprising the United States 
(a claim sometimes questioned by hinter- 
landers who think of the Alleghenies as the 
western border of civilization). 

2. The present site of the oldest public 
building in the United States—the Palace 
of Governors, which has housed public offices 
under Spanish, Indian, Mexican, Confederate 
and U.S. jurisdictions, and was built in 1610. 

3, The only existing city which was estab- 
lished as a capital before the Piligrims ar- 
rived at Plymouth Rock. 

4. The terminus of the oldest highway in 
North America—the old Turquoise Trail, the 
first trade route between the nation of 
Mexico and what now is New Mexico. 
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The Post Office Department nonchalantly 
bypasses such history as this, yet it probably 
would rush into print with a new commem- 
orative stamp if someone should come up 
with a chicken that walked backward, 





Moscow Discloses the Fakery of Its New 
Peace Disguise by Blaming United 
States and Laos for the Disturbances 
There Directed by Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times. Moscow, as was to be 
expected, interprets as weakness our de- 
sire for a civilized settlement of world 
issues, and rewards our efforts by blatant 
charges that we are responsible for the 
troubles in Laos which it and its minions 
there have organized and are directing: 

Moscow’s HAND tn LAos 


State Department suspicions that the So- 
viets, under cover of Premier Khrushchev’'s 
projected visit to the United States, are help- 
ing to stir up new trouble in Southeast Asia 
involving this country are confirmed by an 
official statement broadcast by Moscow. 

The statement, issued by the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry, not only supports the Com- 
munist attack on Laos but, with typical 
Communist effrontery, presumes to make the 
victim the guilty party. It accuses the 
Laotian Government of violating the neu- 
trality provisions of the Geneva truce agree- 
ment of 1954 by admitting American mili- 
tary personnel and bases and thereby risking 
a “civil war” that could shatter the peace 
of all Southeast Asia. More bluntly Soviet 
propaganda accuses the Laotian Government 
of seeking to suppress a “democratic,’’ mean- 
ing a Communist, movement, and Commu- 
nist North Vietnam boasts that the Com- 
munists have already “liberated” vast areas 
in Laos. 

The facts are, of course, otherwise, and 
back the assumption that the Soviets and 
their Communist allies are trying to use the 
apparent easing of world tensions due to the 
Soviet-American exchange of visits for a 
breakthrough in Southeast Asia as they used 
the “Geneva spirit” of 1955 for their break- 
through into the Middle East. Neither Laos 
nor the United States has broken the Geneva 
agreement; there are no American military 
basés in Laos and the American supply of 
arms and a few instructors in their use is 
wholly in keeping with that agreement. 

It is the Communists who have violated 
all agreements. They have staged a reyolt 
against the 1957 agreement between the 
Royal Laotian Government and the Pathet 
Lao integrating the Communist-dominated 
provinces and forces with those of the rest 
of the country. And they have backed this 
revolt with men and arms from North Viet- 
nam. The 1957 agreement supplanted the 
Geneva agreement and the truce commis- 
sion it created, and the Soviet demand for 
reactivation of this commission is merely an 
attempt to nullify the 1957 agreement and 
to repartition Laos as a step toward a Com- 
munist conquest of it. Neither the United 
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States, a member of the Southeast Asian 
collective defense treaty that protects Laos, 
nor the United Nations can permit this to 
happen. 





Hays Says TVA Has Made United States 
$12 Billion Richer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
containing several statements by the 
Honorable Brooks Hays, who is now a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which ap- 
peared in the Chattanooga Times of 
August 15. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Hays Says TVA Has Mave UNITED StaTEs $12 
BILLION RICHER 
(By Fred Hixson) 

The US. Treasury is some $12 billion 
richer and the people of the Tennessee Val- 
ley have been saved many millions of dol- 
lars in flood damage and in costs for electric 
service because of the work of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Brooks Hays, junior mem- 
ber of the TVA Board of Directors, said 
Friday. 

The former Arkansas Congressman, who 
took his seat on the TVA board July 1, was 
here “for a family gathering” with key mem- 
bers of the agency’s Chattanooga division. 
He had luncheon with the TVA Friday 
Luncheon Club on his first official visit here 
since he took office. 

Hays explained to newsmen at a confer- 
ence before the meeting that “I’m new on 
this job—I don’t feel sure of myself on a 
lot of questions.”” However, he sailed into 
the questions shot at him and showed that 
he apparently had learned much about TVA 
while a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, where he was considered a staunch 
congressional supporter of the agency. 

Hays’ reference to the $12 billion supple- 
ment to Federal income came when he was 
asked to comment on the current advertising 
campaign of private utilities against public 
power. The ads are appearing in a number 
of national periodicals. 

Hays referred to these advertisements as 

“Madison Avenue  superficialities” and 
eharged that they ignore the pertinent facts 
about the “real benefits TVA has brought 
during the 26 years of its existence.” He 
added that the benefits are too numerous to 
cover in a single interview and emphasized 
that “they cover many, many fields.” 
“ Hays was accompanied here from Knox- 
ville by TVA General Manager A. J. Wagner 
and Information Director Paul Evans. He 
was joined here by G. O. Wessenauer, man- 
ager of the power division; C. E. Wilkerson, 
TVA coal procurement officer, and Louis 
Marks, reports officer. 

Wagner, Evans, and Wessenauer helped 
Hays with statistical information. He ex- 
plained they were more familiar with de- 
tailed information of that kind than he, 
since he has been a Director for less than 2 
months. He sidestepped questions about his 
future, declaring: 
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*I am enjoying a vacation from politics.” 
He added that “I am devoted to the non- 
partisan and nonpolitical character of TVA.” 

Asked if he would be willing to continue 
as TVA Director “as long as the President and 
Senate want you to serve,” Hays answered: 

“It would be presumptuous for me to as- 
sume they will want me to serve when my 
11 months are up.” He is serving the unex- 
pired term of Dr. Frank J. Welch, dean of 
the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Kentucky, which will expire May 18, 1960. 

Later, in answer to a question, Hays said 
he still maintains his legal home in Arkan- 
sas. 
He sidestepped questions about the possi- 
bility of his becoming a candidate for Gover- 
nor of his native State in 1960, emphasizing 
that “I have no political plans whatsoever.” 

The $12 billion Treasury supplement he 
referred to, Hays said, resulted from im- 
proved economic conditions in the seven- 
State area served by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. During the 26 years the TVA has 
been in existence, great economic gains came 
to this area, resulting in heavy increases in 
Federal tax collections from the area, he said. 

Hays said the TVA has served “all elements 
of life in the valley well.” Even the “private 
utility companies which seem anxious to de- 
stroy it have materially benefited by TVA 
operation,” he continued. 

“Let the record speak,” Hays continued. 
“The average common-stock earnings of pri- 
vate electric utility companies all over the 
United States have increased three times 
what they were in 1937 when the TVA start- 
ed its power operations. 

“The average common-stock earnings of 
private companies serving areas surrounding 
the TVA territory have increased eight times 
what they were in 1937. 

“Now with respect to rates. The record 
shows that the private companies having the 
lowest rates also had the highest earnings 
on their common stock. Of course, this ap- 
plies to private companies operating in ter- 
ritory surrounding the TVA territory. 

“In 1932, the year before TVA was created, 
residential electric rates in Tennessee and 
surrounding areas were among the highest 
in the United States. In 1959 residential 
rates were lowest in the TVA area ia the 
east, and in the Bonneville Dam area in 
the west. Rates become progressively high- 
er as distance from the TVA area increases, 
and by the same token, earnings on com- 
mon stock of these companies decrease with 
distance from the TVA area.” 

Hays also challenged the contentions made 
in advertisements that TVA is being sub- 
sidized by taxpayers over the Nation. 

“The TVA is paying its way, liquidating 
the Federal investment in power facilities 
and earning an average of 4 percent on that 
investment,” Hays declared. a 

He said it would cost the American tax- 
payers $50 million a year to “adjust up- 
ward, by 1 mill per kilowatt-hour, the Fed- 
eral Government's bil for electricity to oper- 
ate its atomic energy program.” 

SAYS FACTS IGNORED 

“Consider, for instance, how much the TVA 
has haved the people of Louisiana by con- 
trolling flood waters in the Tennessee basin 
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“The TVA has never engaged in that sort 
of a thing. Why should the ratepayers of 
the private companies have to bear the ex- 
pense of this advertising campaign?” 





Leyden, Mass., Celebrates Its 150th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the town- 
ship of Leyden, Mass., is celebrating its 
150th anniversary. Last weekend a spe- 
cial celebration, including a parade and 
@ special service at the Methodist 
Church, were held in Leyden to mark 
this historic occasion. And next month 
a@ monumental history of the town, writ- 
ten by W. T. and Masha Arms of Ley- 
den, is scheduled to be printed. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an article from the 
Greenfield (Mass.) Recorder-Gazette 
describing this important event in the 
history of Leyden, a town which I am 
honored to represent in the Congress: 
LEYDEN History, WRITTEN BY ARMSES, LABOR 

or Love SPANNING 3 YEARS 


(By Ken Walker) 


Distilling old memories, combing facts 
from legend and resurrecting the long-dead 
infancy, youth, and manhood of an old 
Franklin County town—this has been the 
labor of love spanning more than 3 years 
for W. T. and Masha Arms of Leyden. 

The Arms project is “History of Leyden,” 
to be published late next month in a 224- 
page clothbound book by Carl P. Bradbury 
of the Orange Enterprise and Journal. 


Leyden’s chroniclers conceived the idea of 
a town history a decade ago after investigat- 
ing the life of Leyden native H. K. Brown, 
who died in 1896, after painting Arms’ 
grandfather’s portrait. 


Most of the research and writing going 
into the history has been done over the past 
3 years, approximating 5 man-hours daily, 
6 days a week, for a total of more than 
6,000 hours, including initial historical re- 
search in Boston and Cambridge in 1955. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arms credit Leyden towns- 
folk with a share of the success of the ven- 
ture, furnishing the links of history from 
family memory, letters, diaries, and old 
photographs and maps. Particularly help- 
ful were Harold V. Campbell and Edith M. 
Howes. . 

Included in the history are three specific 
re-creations of the township, showing all 
roads, boundaries, and public buildings as 
of 1794, 1830, and 1871. Also between the 
orange covers will be 11 other halftone illus- 
trations and linecuts. 


Every man, woman, and child who lived in 
Leyden in 1781 and the location of their 
residences will be included as well as a list- 
ing of all individuals now residing there. 
Peak population in the 1880’s was about 1,100 
compared to 350 now. 

Stamped on the book’s cover in gold foil 
will be the town seal. The covers will be 
orange, Arms explained, because the town 
‘was named for Leiden, Holland, which at one 
time was international headquarters for the 
House of Orange. 
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In addition to digging into dusty records 
in Leyden and Bernardston, the Greenfield 
courthouse, and Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Arms 
have hunted old cellar holes to place accu- 
rately former structures. They have found 
many, including the site of the old Dorril 
place. . 

The Dorrilites were a religious sect which 
flourished briefly in Leyden under tutelage 
of William Dorril, former British soldier 
under General Burgoyne. 

“The Indians didn’t live here too exten- 
sively,” Arms related. “They lived in lower 
elevations and hunted through this area each 
fall. We’ve found several Indian artifacts, 
including the remains of a campfire.” 

The geographic history of the-white man’s 
Leyden starts in 1734, according to Arms, 
when “Fall Town” was included in a land 
grant. This was composed of the present 
Bernardston and East Leyden. 

An additional grant was made in 1743, in- 
cluding West Leyden and East Colrain. East 
Colrain was made part of Colrain in 1779. 
Leyden was named in 1741, became an official 
district in 1784, and became a township in 
1809. 

The latter date determines the sesquicen- 
tennial date of Leyden, to be celebrated 
Saturday and Sunday. Sesquicentennial 
events will include recording of excerpts 
from the history and placing a historical 
marker at the former site of the Dorril place. 

The Armses came to Leyden from Green- 
field 14 years ago to make their home on 
Eden Trail Road in the eastern part of town. 

The history has not been writer Arms’ only 
project during these past few months. Al- 
though weakened by illness and confined to 
his home, he has assisted Mrs. Arms in plan- 
ning this weekend’s celebration. 

With the exception of this story and two 
others on this page by Dorothy Howes, Arms 
wrote every word in today’s Leyden anni- 
versary suplement of the Recorder-Gazette. 
He has also turned out countless news stories 
to publicize both the history and the cele- 
bration. 

One might think he has been so busy the 
new beard he sports on his lower jaw was the 
result of being too busy. But not so. This 
is Bill Arms’ way of joining in the fun of 
the town’s birth. 





Indiana Dunes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, Angust 24, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald this morning be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. The letter 
is from Freeman E. Morgan, Jr., whose 
family once owned most of the Indiana 
dunes. It is a plea that the dunes be 
saved from being taken over by steel 
mills, and made into a national park. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Srory oF THE DUNES 

I have watched with interest and some 
alarm the struggle to save the Indiana 
dunes for- the people waged by Senator 
Pavut Doveias and other friends of nature. 
Interest, because I have known and loved 
the dunes since I first saw them in 1917. 
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Alarm, because of the general apathy I find 
on the issue which must be changed if we 
are to overcome the selfish forces of political 
power and big industry. 

A century ago the dunes belonged to my 
family. My great-grandfather, Lansing Mor- 
gan, cut millions of feet of pine there that 
was used to build Chicago into the great 
city that it is. With the timber gone for 
a@ while, the lumber industry moved on and 
most of the 8-mile Morgan tract reverted 
to the State. One mile was saved for future 
development and soon after the turn of the 
century it began to flourish as a recreation 
center for people from Fort Wayne to 
Chicago. 

Cottages were built by the hundreds and 
picnickers swarmed to Waverly Beach (as 
the Morgan estate was then known) by the 
thousands. In the middle 1920’s the prop- 
erty was purchased by a syndicate of public- 
spirited millionaires to form the nucleus of 
a State park. The Chicago Prairie Club 
property and another mile of undeveloped 
property were added to the Morgan estate to 
create the Indiana Dunes State Park. 

In the early days of the park, the Gover- 
nor of Indiana had a summer capital there. 
A beach hotel was erected to accommodate 
weekend visitors. Several acres were devel- 
oped as a second-to-none swimming beach 
and the rest retained in its natural setting. 

The sand is cleaner than on any other 
public beach I have ever seen. The water 
is clean with a sand bottom. From Me- 
morial Day to Labor Day, the temperature of 
the water is ideal for swimming. 

Most of the time the dunes are quiet 
and tranquil, offering the nature lover a re- 
laxed respite from the cares of the world. 
But I love it best when the Lake Michigan 
storms whip up 25-foot waves that come 


‘crashing far up the beach and the wind 


whistles through the trees with a mournful 
tune. Then it is that we see nature’s tri- 
umph over man, glorified and majestic. 

We have camped in parks from Florida to 
Ontario and from Connecticut to Minnesota, 
but my family prefers the dunes to any 
other campsite. The new turnpikes have 
made the dunes available to travelers from 
all over. For a half century it was the 
playground of a relatively limited area. Now 
it is only 10 minutes off the main route for 
any Indiana Turnpike tourist. It is a won- 
derful place to rest and relax. 

Let your Congressman know that you 
would rather visit a dunes park on your 
next trip west than another steel mill. 

FREEMAN E. Morcan, Jr. 

TAKOMA ParK, MD. 





White Fleet Supported 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, just 
a@ month ago the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Bates] and I introduced 
in the House, and Senators Husert Hum- 
PHREY and GEorRGE AIKEN introduced in 
the Senate, concurrent resolutions call- 
ing for the establishment of a Great 
White Fleet of mercy ships to carry 
American surplus foods, medical aid, and 
supplies to disaster and distress areas 
throughout the world. 

On August 4, under extension of re- 
marks, I described in some detail the 
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moving response of the American peo- 
ple to this bright new concept for peace, 
which is the idea of an Oklahoma naval 
officer, Comdr. Frank A. Manson, of 
Tahlequah. Life magazine, in its July 27 
issue, threw its full support behind the 
Manson plan for a Great White Fleet 
as a “bold proposal for peace” and de- 
voted its cover to a striking picture of 
the proposed fleet and also devoted its 
lead story to the proposal and endorsed 
it in an editorial. Since that time Life 
magazine has followed up on this story, 
and favorable comment has come from 
almost every corner of the land. 

Massive mail has been received urging 
establishment of the Great White Fleet 
by every sponsor of these concurrent 
resolutions, and I have received in my 
office alone more than 1,470 communica- 
tions from every State in the Union, in- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii, favoring the 
proposal. Less than 1 percent of the 
mail I have received has been unfavor- 
able to the Manson plan. 

I am informed that at the present time 
47 Members of the House have sponsored 
concurrent resolutions calling for the 
establishment of the fleet, and that 35 
Members of the ather body are cospon- 
soring the Senate concurrent resolution 
calling for the establishment of the Great 
White Fleet. 

Since my report to you on August 4 I 
have received many other communica- 
tions of strong support and offers of help, 
financial, technical, or personal, in the 
activation of the Great White Fleet. 


Mr. Speaker, as an example of the type 
of endorsement and support which has 
been forthcoming in connection with this 
plan, I should like to insert in the Recorp 
at this point an editorial by Mr. Bruce 
Palmer, news director of television sta- 
tion KWTV in Oklahoma, which was 
broadcast. over that station on August 18, 
and also to salute Mr. Palmer for giving 
this fine message, in the form of an edi- 
torial, to his many listeners. 

Last evening we observed that the United 
States has just begun to smarten up in 
terms of international propaganda. We are 
learning how to give a somewhat better ac- 
count of ourselves in the word war between 
the free world and the Communist world. 
But we need new devices to make our propa- 
ganda messages more effective. 

Within the last month, an imaginative 
project to focus world attention on the 
United States as a friend to ail mankind 
has been suggested by a native Oklahoman. 
Comdr. Frank Manson of the U.S. Navy, who 
hails from Tahlequah, proposes to form up 
a new Great White Fleet, reminiscent of the 
one President Theodore Roosevelt sent 
around the world in 1907. 

But where the Great White Fleet of 52 
years ago had the mission of impressing the 
world with American naval power, Com- 
mander Manson’s ships would carry hope 
and help to areas of the world struck with 
poverty, disease, or starvation. They would 
carry supplies and equipment necessary to 
bring relief to people of all nations in times 
of emergency or disaster. 

The ships would come from Uncle Sam’s 
mothball fleet, their crews from the Navy 
or the merchant marine, and the* food, 
medicines, and other relief items from 
America’s great store of all those items. 

Commander Manson offers a bold ap- 
proach to our national problem of making 
and keeping friends around the globe. The 
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Great White Fleet could quickly become an 
international symbol of American concern 
for the destitute everywhere. It could carry 
medicines to India to combat the annual 
onslaught of dysentery, or to Indonesia, 
where malaria is frequently epidemic. Its 
helicopters could rescue thousands from 
flooded areas, as the Navy’s choppers did in 
1957 when the cruiser Princeton was dis- 
patched to the inundated island of Ceylon. 
Its supply ships could carry wheat and other 
foods to lands where crop failures threaten 
mass starvation, as was the case in India 
in 1951. Its potential for extending a help- 
ing hand is enormous. 

As Commander Manson says, a new White 
Fleet would not bring peace to the world 
in one sweeping movement. Progress to- 
ward peace will come only a bit at a time. 
America may never be able to bring peace 
to the world by herself, but American lead- 
ership can prevent the people of the world 
from losing hope. 

As the good idea of an Oklahoman, Com- 
mander Manson’s proposal deserves Okla- 
homa’s support. If you think that some of 
America’s fighting ships might well be trans- 
formed into ships of peace and assistance to 
make the benefits of the free enterprise sys- 
tem available to the entire human race, 
here again is an opportunity to let your 
Congressman know about it. A new Great 
White Fleet could give the United States a 
tremendous victory in that propaganda war. 





Approval of Senate Resolution 21 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recall 
that on August 21 the Senate approved 
Senate Resolution 21, expressing the 
sense of the Senate relating to making 
of loans by the REA. 

As we know, Senate Resolution 21 
states that it is the sense of the Senate 
that the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936, as amended, continue to be inter- 
preted to authorize the making of loans 
for the construction of facilities to, first, 
bring electric service to persons in those 
areas defined in the act as rural areas if 
such persons are in fact not receiving 
central station service, and, second, con- 
tinue to serve those who are presently 
being served with the aid of funds 
loaned under the act. 

Today I received a resolution from the 
Rural Electric Cooperative of Columbus, 
Wis., expressing approval of the resolu- 
tion and thus, in effect, endorsing the 
Senate action. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
resolution printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE COLUMBUS RURAL 
E.ectric COOPERATIVE, COLUMBUS, WIS. 
“Whereas the Comptroller General a year 

ago on July 21, 1968, issued a ruling impos- 

ing an unprecedented restriction on the 

Rural Electrification Administration’s loan- 

making authority, and completely reversing 
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congressional intent as set forth in the 1936 
law, and ignoring a historic precedent of 23 
years’ standing; and 

“Whereas this ruling, in the opinion of the 
Department of Agriculture General Counsel 
and other lawyers conversant with the REA 
program, would, if enforced, destroy the REA 
loan program and jeopardize hundreds of 
loans previously made; and 

“Whereas protests registered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Members of Con- 
gress, rural electric cooperatives, and the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion have caused the Comptroller to make 
no fundamental change in his original dis- 
ruptive and destructive ruling; and 

“Whereas Senator AIKEN and 13 of his 
colleagues in the Senate have recognized this 
as a potential dagger pointing at the heart 
of REA and have therefore introduced Sen- 
ate Resolution 21 designed to reaffirm the 
original congressional intent with respect to 
REA loans; and 

“Whereas prompt and favorable action on 
Senate Resolution 21 will contribute meas- 
urably to-the strength and stability of the 
rural electrification program: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Columbus Rural Electric Cooperative 
here assembled do urge our own Senator A. 
Witey to actively support and promote Sen- 
ate approval of the Aiken resolution (S. Res. 
21).” 

This is to certify that the foregoing reso- 
lution was unanimously approved by the 
board of directors of the Columbus Rural 
Electric Cooperative at its regular monthly 
board meeting on August 12, 1959. 

LEsTeR WELCH, 
Secretary. 





A Proud Record for Indiana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, every man 
has an intense pride in his home State 
and this is intensified when as a Member 
of Congress his whole effort is devoted to 
serving a part of that State. My own 
pride in Indiana is one which words can- 
not adequately express, but among the 
many attributes which contribute to that 
pride is the great industrial potential 
which exists in this State which has 
come to be known as the crossroads of 
America. 

This feeling of satisfaction which I 
have is shared by my constituency and 
is forcefully expressed in the following 
editorial recently published in the Mari- 
on Chronicle, one of the outstanding 
newspapers of my district. 

A Provup Recorp FoR INDIANA 

Indiana has just outdistanced 48 other 
States in an important popularity contest. 

Mill & Factory, a trade magazine, recent- 
ly conducted a national survey asking indus- 
trial firms of all types and sizes which State 
they would choose for the location of a new 
plant. 

We finished second, 1 percentage point 
behind Dlinois. 

Of the 133 firms participating in the sur- 
vey 9 percent picked Illinois and 8 percent 
chose Indiana. Ohio was third choice. 
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The industrialists were also asked: Which 
States do you think are doing the most to 
attract new industry? 

Indiana tied for third place on this point 
with Ohio and Florida. Pennsylvania was 
first with Georgia second. 

It is interesting to note that 15 percent of 
the firms said they plan to move plants in 
the near future. 

What does industry look for in new loca- 
tions? 

The survey produced these significant an- 
swers: 

. Favorable labor climate. 

. Favorable tax policies. 

. Nearness to market. 

. Adequate transportation. 

. Nearness of raw materials. 

. Adequate water and power supply. 

Another question asked: Which States do 
you think are doing the most to discourage 
new industry? The replies listed Michigan, 
New York and Massachusetts in that order. 

Indiana can be proud of finishing second 
in choice for new plant locations and tying 
for third in doing the most to attract new 
firms. 

But Indiana must keep its industrial 
climate favorable. Industry—as the poll 
shows—is on the move. 

If Indiana retains its sensible, fair, and in- 
dependent outlook on State government and 
if our cities maintain their aggressive efforts 
to attract new plants perhaps we'll even pass 
Illinois. 


Omron - 





Texas Loses Dr. James I. McCord to 


Princeton University 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


. HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this fall Dr. James I. McCord will take 
another step in his distinguished career 
of education, theology, and service. He 
will. become president of the Princeton 
Seminary. 

Dr. McCord, dean of the Austin Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary and who 
has been associated with the University 
of Texas in some capacity since 1939, 
has an outstanding record on which is 
based the admiring respect accorded 
him by all who know him. He served 
as an instructor in philosophy at the 
University of Texas and has served as 
dean of the Austin Presbyterian Theol- 
ogical Seminary since he was 24. In ad- 
dition, he assisted with the Presbyterian 
Bible chair at the University of Texas: 
has served as temporary pastor for The 
University Presbyterian Church in Aus- 
tin and is a member of the executive 
committee for the Presbyterian World 
Alliance. 

This man’s example of religious lead- 
ership, moral example for students, and 
working citizenship has helped many 
students find a pattern for their lives. 
His leadership in the fields of education 
and theology is widely recognized. I 
have been stimulated by his comments 
and intellectual boldness as a member of 
Austin Town and Gown. 
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Princeton made an excellent selection 
for its seminary president. ‘Texas’ loss 
is Princeton’s gain. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Richard M. 
Morehead, an able Texas writer, which 
was published in the Alcalde, the Uni- 
versity of Texas alumni magazine, for 
May 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Alcalde, May 1959] 
Dr. JaMEs I. McCorp 
(By Richard M. Morehead) 


The new president of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary is going to miss seeing the 
Longhorns gallop across the turf of Memorial 
Stadium next fall. 

Dr. James I. McCord will leave Austin with 
a deep sense of regret. But he is stepping 
into the presidency of the largest Presbyte- 
rian seminary in the land and one of the 
greatest of the Protestant world. 

When he wasn’t tripping to Europe or 
other distant spots doing the Lord's work, 
Jim McCord was usually on hand to watch 
the Texas football team play. 

While noted most for his keen intellect, 
the churchman-teacher keeps tab on sports; 
politics, and other worldly affairs. 

Take, for example, the time when Malcolm 
Kutner, Texas’ All-American end of the early 
1940’s, was a student in a philosophy class 
which McCord taught at the University of 
Texas. 

“Kutner met his wife in my class,” McCord 
recalls with pleasure. “The girl, Marilyn Til- 
lery of Beaumont, was a Presbyterian. He 
was a Baptist from Dallas. Now he’s an 
Officer in the Presbyterian Church at Lub- 
bock.” 

Jim McCord came to the university as a 
graduate student im philisophy in 1939-42, 
holding one degree from Austin College at 
Sherman. He received his master’s degree 
here in 1942. He served as an instructor in 
philosophy and a Charles Oldwright Fellow 
for 2 years, 1941 and 1942, and remembers 
well that his class included part of the great 
Texas football teams of those years. 

But McCord’s admiration for the Univer- 
sity of Texas is based upon deeper things. 

“This university has in Logan Wilson one 
of the outstanding educators in the coun- 
try,” McCord commented. “He has brought 
to Texas more vision than any educator I 
know—and I think education in Texas is 
developing in every way in recent years.” 

The churchman believes that the state 
university has a duty of leadership in the 
whole educational structure. 

“And the most powerful force for lifting 
the educational standards of Texas is the 
alumni of the University of Texas,” he con- 
tinued. “It ought to be the main objective 
of every ex-student to interpret the Univer- 
sity of Texas’ program to the people of the 
State.” 

McCord’s words take added meaning be- 
cause he has been a student, faculty mem- 
ber, and an observer of the university at close 
range for 19 years. Yet he can take the 
impartial view, for his career has been largely 
in church-sponsored education. 

“It is impossible to carry on theol 

education without a great university,” said 
McCord. The Austin Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Seminary, where McCord became dean at 
24 and served until called to Princeton, sends 
its students to the University of Texas for 
non courses. 
McCord also taught hundreds of Texas 
students while assisting the late Reverend 
Samuel Joekel in occupying the Presbyterian 
Bible chair. Every major denomination 
maintains off-campus fac!l!ties where stu- 
dents can take specified B'>!e courses for 
university credit. 
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This frank and keen-minded minister- 
educator once made a speech that could well 
be repeated to those who look upon The Uni- 
versity of Texas as a Godless place. 

“As an alumnus of this University and as 
one who has been privileged to have a con- 
nection with it for years, I do not subscribe 
to the oft-repeated charge that godlessness 
and irreligion characterize a great State in- 
stitution,” McCord said during a Religious 
Emphasis Week address on the campus. 

“I want to acknowledge publicly my debt 
to the spiritual inspiration I have received 
from my association with students, faculty 
and administration. From you I have 
learned lessons in discipline, openminded- 
ness, and dedication to purpose.” 

McCord also disputes the idea that re- 
ligion and the natural sciences conflict. 

“While they may represent different ways 
of looking at the same reality, there is no 
necessity in opposing these two ways,” he 
said. “It has been especially from men in 
natural sciences, like Dr. Roger Williams, 
that I have learned most and in them I have 
seen most clearly the ideals of scholarship 
coupled with singleness of purpose and de- 
votion to truth.” 

The man tapped to head Princeton's 
training school for ministers has touched 
many lives, from Austin to Central Europe. 

Twice he served as temporary pastor of the 
University Presbyterian Church in Austin. 
As such, he was pastor to the largest congre- 
gation of Presbyterian students in the 
Southern Church which ordained him. No 
other Presbyterian Church in the South 
serves sO many students as the one situated 
one block west of the university campus. 

On the larger front, he is a member of the 
executive committee for the Presbyterian 
World Alliance, which represents 47 million 
members of the church. 

The seminary which he will head at Prince- 
ton has approximately 500 students from 
many nations. McCord believes it can and 
must serve to promote church union as well 
as to train ministers. Many Prot- 
estant faiths are represented at the Princeton 


Seminary. 

“I hope at Princeton to help serve as a 
bridge between northern and southern Pres- 
byterians,” McCord told a questioner. “I 
have always favored church union.” 

Princeton is operated by the recently 
merged Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
and the United Presbyterians. The new 
name is the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. The Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
(southern church), remains separate. 

People at Princeton will come in for a real 
treat from their new theologian. 

He speaks with a voice of authority. His 
positive manner prompts some Presbyterians 
to refer jokingly to McCord as “the Bishop”— 
although his church does not have bishops. 

McCord is a strapping 6 feet 2, weighing 
204 pounds. He keeps the weight distributed 
by brisk walking, often 5 miles a day. 
This posed a problem in Geneva, he added, 
“because it’s hard to walk 5 miles in 
Geneva without crossing into France.” 

McCord is a lover of serious music, pre- 
ferring Berlioz. His wife is an accomplished 
musician. They have three children. 





Recent Earthquake in Montana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
catastrophic force of nature which was 
centered in the west Yellowstone area of 
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Montana a week ago is impossible to 
portray in words. 

A destructive slide and great physical 
damage resulted from the earthquake 
in a part of Montana separated by but a 
few miles from my own State. Many 
citizens of my State own summer homes 
and cabins on the portion of the Hebgen 
Dam Lake and in the canyon below it. 
It has been a wonderful recreation area. 
One of my friends in Idaho, who owns 
such a home, has written to me a letter 
giving his personal experience in the 
earthquake. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp excerpts from this letter, 
which so vividly tells the reactions of one 
family to the violent natural forces that 
struck in the fateful night of August 17. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the’Recorp. 
as follows: 

IpaHo FAaizs, IDAHO, 
August 20, 1959. 
Hon. Frank CHURCH, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear FranK: My wife and I went to our 
cabin on Hebgen Lake on June 12 this year 
and have been there ever since until day 
before yesterday. It literally took an earth- 
quake to convince us we should return to 
Idaho Falls. 

We were right at the focal point of the 
quake, and it was an experience neither of 
us wish to repeat. We were asleep when 
the quake struck, and awakened to find our- 
selves being tossed around the room like 
a chip on the ocean, our bed sliding from 
one wall to the other and back again. There 
was a terrific rumbling noise, then crashes 
and a high moaning sound. My first co- 
herent thought was that we had been struck 
by a tornado and the cabin had been de- 
posited out in the middle of the lake and 
we were tossing around on the waves. As 
soon as the first shock passed we Jumped out 
of bed, I turned on the light and started 
out into the living room, but stopped 
abruptly and stared at the havoc. Our fire- 
place was down in a heap on the living room 
floor and there was a great hole in the wall 
where it had stood, and it appeared that not 
one brick was in place on top of another. 
The room was a shambles with broken glass, 
crockery, pictures, and furniture strewn all 
over the floor. The kitchen and dining room 
floors were 6 inches deep in broken dishes, 
brokén catsup bottles, jam, jelly, and sup- 
plies, the fixtures in the bathroom had torn 
loose from the walls and water was stream- 
ing out of broken pipes. I never saw such a 
terrible mess. 

We ran out of the cabin in our night 
clothes, barefooted, and then the second 
shock took the ground out from under us 
and we sat down and held on till it passed. 
The big pine trees were swaying and groan- 
ing, the water in the lake was churning and 
rushing by like a mill race. It was bright 
moonlight and the eerie feeling was in- 
creased by the roaring sound, like water 
going over a high falls. Boats, trees, and 
debris of all kinds went sailing by in the 
lake at a good 10 to 15 miles an hour and 
the water was dropping out of the lake so 
fast that it appeared it would be dry in an 
hour or so. Our boat stayed tied to the dock 
and was up high and dry in just a few 
minutes. 

As soon as we could collect our senses we 
went back in the cabin, dressed and started 
out to see if any of the other summer resi- 
dents were hurt or needed help. Your wife’s 
cousin, Harrold Holden was in a trailer at 
Aunt Mercede’s Cabin just east of us, with 
his wife and family. You probably know 
that he is a judge of the superior court in 
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California. We talked with all of them a 
while and then went on up the shore line 
and looked at the rest of the cabins. All fire- 
places were down, anything made of brick, 
stone, or concrete blocks, was shaken to 
pieces, but the cabins themselves withstood 
the shocks quite well. My cabin was moved 
off of its foundation about a foot, and twisted 
toward the east, but believe it or not, as 
Ripley says, not a window was broken. Some 
of the other cabins did not fare quite so well 
in this regard. No one was hurt in our sec- 
tion and another miracle—not a single fire 
started. It is almost unbelievable with all 
the fireplaces down, kitchen stoves torn 
loose, etc. If a fire had starteg, the whole 
forest would probably have gone up in flames, 
as dry as everything was. 

I was proud of everyone, there were no 
women screaming, no children crying, and 
while everyone, including myself, was 
scared and frightened beyond words, we‘all 
took it calmly, at least outwardly, and de- 
cided to remain right where we were until 
we could learn of a safer place to go. We 
turned on the radio to try and learn how 
extensive the damage was, but there was 
nothing until nearly 5 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, and then only sketchy reports. We 
worked like beavers all through the night 
trying to clean up the worst of the mess, 
although continuous tremors occurred at 
from 1 to 3 minute intervals, some of them 
quite sharp. 

The next morning, after the sun came up, 
Harrold and I took pictures of most of the 
cabins, and then after the roads were cleared 
we piled in our cars and started for home. 
I was about the last one to leave at about 
11 that morning. 

Am sorry this letter turned into such a 
long epistle, but thought you might like to 
have an eyewitness report on just what 
happened. The newspapers have given a 
very good factual account, but it is almost 
impossible, even for one who was right there, 
to describe the catastrophe so that others 
can understand the confused and jumbled 
feelings of fear, awe, and yes—panic, that 
swept over all of us. 

With kindest regards to yourself and wife, 
I remain, your loyal and admiringly grateful 
constituent, 

Ep HOLDEN. 





Appraisal of Khrushchev’s Visit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include two pertinent questions sub- 
mitted to the column of Edgar Ausel 
Mowren, and his very cogent answers— 
what we should not do in dealing with 
aor and what we should do. 

“Don’t you think showing Khrushchev 
the reality of American power will cause 
him to call off his ambitious imperialism?” 
(J.8., Monterey, Calif.) 

No, it may cause him to substitute 
honeyed lies for threats and promises. But 
as a Soviet realist, he knows that more im- 
portant than military and economic power 
is the will to use it in time. 

Unless the President and other Ameri- 
can contacts convince Mr. K. that we shall 
stand no more nonsense from him, he may 
go home convinced that by small aggres- 
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sions he can not only secure what he wants 
in Berlin but gradually disintegrate NATO 
and force the US. forces out of Europe. Any 
Way you look at it, the invitation to Mr. EK. 
was a desperate gamble. 

“Since you don’t seem to fancy negotia- 
tion with Khrushchev, just what would you 
do?” (AL., Provo, Utah.) 

Accept the cold war, study the blatant 
weaknesses of the adve and use the 
weapon of nationalism to break up the So- 
viet empire, as it uses this force to break 
up the empires of our allies. 





Sewage-Disposal Problems of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as we 
all know, the Senate will shortly have 
to pass upon HR. 1, the O’Brien bill, 
providing for a 3-year study of sewage- 
disposal problems of Chicago. 

It is also known that most of the Lake 
States are insisting that Chicago should 
not return its sewage into Lake Michi- 
gan, where it’ would contaminate the 
drinking water and close the bathing 
beaches. 

In view of these arguments, I think it 
is appropriate that various articles and 
editorials from mewspapers indicating 
that this same practice, pursued by other 
cities on the Great Lakes, is resulting 
in the pollution of the waters of the lake 
and the closing of bathing beaches, 
be printed in the Recorp. Among those 
cities are Milwaukee; Green Bay, Wis.; 
Toronto, Canada; and sundry other 
cities as well. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles and editorials be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily News, Aug. 18, 1959] 
SANITARY DisTricr Cuter Haris OK or DIvEr- 
SION IN SENATE 

The president of the sanitary district 
Tuesday hailed the approval by a Senate 
committee of a bill to permit Chicago to 
take more water from Lake Michigan for 

disposal. 

“The favorable action by the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee Monday on lake diver- 
sion is another step toward victory in this 
long-drawn battle,” said Frank W. Chesrow. 

The bill will permit Chicago to experiment 
with more water from the lake for 
additional sewage disposal problems. 

Chesrow said that the study of Jake cur- 
rents and the operations of the sanitary dis- 
trict proposed in the bill will do much “to 
remove the hysteria and fear which have 
surrounded this subject in the minds of our 
neighbors on the Great Lakes and in Can- 
ada.” 

The bill has been hotly opposed by six 
Great Lakes States and Canada who have ex- 
— the fear that it would lower the lake 
1 

Meanwhile, the Chicago-Milwaukee feud 
over lake pollution continued. 

Chesrow ordered sanitary district engi- 
neers to make a study of currents along the 
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lake to see if they could .carry pollution 
from Milwaukee to Chicago. 

Milwaukee withdraws water from the lake 
for sewage disposal and then returns the 
water to the lake. The city recently had to 
close seven beaches because of pollution. 

Milwaukee’s Mayor Frank Zeidler said 
Chicago has nothing to fear because studies 
show that lake currents near Milwaukee 
don’t come near Chicago. 

The Army Corps of Engineers said that 
two surveys made shortly after World War 
II show that certain currents do bring sand 
and silt from upper regions of the lake and 
deposit them along the Chicago shoreline. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, Aug. 18, 1959] 
GreaT Lakes Citres DirTyY OWN WATER, BUT 
Ficut Cuicaco—DaiLy News CHECK BARES 

SHOCKING LEVEL OF FILTH 

(By Nicholas Shuman) 

MitwavkKeze.—“No swimming” is an in- 
creasing sign of the times northward from 
Chicago on Lakes Michigan and Superior. 

At the metropolitan centers, the Great 
Lakes are becoming choked with filth-sew- 
age, industrial waste and ship pollution. 

Bacteria counts in “the land of sky blue 
waters” are soaring to levels that Chicago 
medical experts consider shocking. 

All this was revealed in an on-the-spot 
inspection by the Daily News of lake cities 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

These are two of the six States that are 
demanding in a Supreme Court suit that 
Chicago dump its treated sewage in the 
lakes—as their cities do, treated or raw. 

Milwaukee, though the most recently pub- 
licized, is by no means the only afflicted city. 
Serious problems also were found in Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior and Green Bay, Wis. 

In all these cities—once blessed with miles 
of sparkling clear waterfront for the recrea- 
tion of the masses—beaches have been closed. 

And the unlucky burghers are being forced 
to pay for new pools or take their families on 
voyages to inland lakes. 

“Considering all the water we have, bath- 
ing beaches here are very poor—there’s no 
question about it,” said Dr. Mario Fischer, 
Duluth’s commissioner of health, 

His city has only one authorized beach on 
25 miles of waterfront. 

In Superior, E. W. Berg, director of public 
works, said, “The only place my kids go 
swimming is out at the cottage, and that’s 
the way it is with most people here.” 

Superior has one authorized beach, and it 
is often closed because of pollution. The 
city began treating its sewage only last year. 
Until then it had gone into Superior Bay— 
which opens on the lake—raw. 

In Green Bay, Karl A. Mohr, deputy health 
commissioner, said: 

“Bay Beach—our only beach—was at one 
time a beautiful place, but it has been closed 
since 1942. And as far as fish are concerned, 
there just aren’t any for 22 miles up the 
bay.” 

For its drinking water, Green Bay must go 
29 miles by land across Door County to the 
open lake. 

But in terms of population, Milwaukee is in 
the worst shape for bathing facilities. 

There, four city beaches and three others 
in the county were closed recently on the 
recommendation of Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, 
health commissioner. : 

Two of the beaches—South Shore and Bay 
View—have been barred to the public 
permanently. They catch the heaviest load 
of raw and treated sewage washed out at the 
Milwaukee River’s mouth on south-flowing 
currents. 

Krumbiegel said dourly, “I can’t see any- 
thing that will cause the quality of our water 
to improve. It’s going to deteriorate.” 
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He is recommending that the city build 
swimming pools on the lake shore—a bitter 
irony. 

The health commissioner acted after the 
coliform bacteria count at South Shore Beach 
on July 27 hit 110,000 per 100 cubic centi- 
meters of water (about 3.3 ounces). 

The coli are bacteria that exist in the 
colon. They indicate the presence of human 
or animal waste. Swallowing water contain- 
ing them can cause diseases such as typhoid 
and dysentery. 

And Krumbiegel pointed out -that it’s 
usually child bathers who swallow water. 

The Illinois health department specifies 
that a coliform count of 500 is safe and 
anything over 10,000 is definite evidence of 
sewage pollution. 

Shock at Milwaukee’s 110,000 figure was 
expressed by Dr. Gerald Atlas, Chicago Park 
District health director. 

“When we get a count of 240 at the 
beaches on the far north side, we consider 
that high,” he said. 

A high count at Calumet Beach—which 
gets its pollution from outside the city lim- 
its—is 1,100. 

Krumbiegel said ship traffic and a rising 
number of pleasure craft are responsible for 
Milwaukee’s woes. 

But he said “the biggest single factor in 
producing beach contamination is the over- 
flow of raw sewage from the city’s combined 
sanitary-storm sewers and treatment plant 
during storms.” 

Chicago has this problem, too, but its sew- 
ers have a larger capacity, carry a higher 
volume of water before overflowing. 

Krumbiegel noted that sewage in the 
water is re ed at the city’s shoreline by 
breakwaters that form the harbor. 

Ray D. Leary, general manager of the 
Milwaukee Metropolitan Sewerage Commis- 
sion, was bitter about the health commis- 
sioner. He said that his own coliform 
counts—taken farther out in the water— 
showed no change. 

“Krumbiegel is trying to get you your in- 
creased diversion,” Leary said, adding that 
this remarks was facetious. 

The reference was to the Chicago Sanitary 
District’s frustrated efforts to get more Lake 
Michigan water to purify its treated sew- 
age—which is washed into the [Illinois 
waterway and not the Great Lakes. 

Milwaukee is fighting Chicago on the is- 
sue in Congress. 

But Leary tacitly admittéd that something 
could be done about his own problem. He 
said a plan is in the talking stage to pipe 
his plant’s effluent (treated sewage) from 
the shoreline, where it is now dumped, out 
beyond the breaker. 

In the meantime, on a hot August day 
at beautiful South Beach, not a single care- 
free foot splashed in the lake’s water. 

It was a sickly gray, and it coated the 
stones with a green slime. 





[From the Chicago American, Aug. 19, 1959] 
Now GeET THE Facts 


The Senate Public Works Committée’s de- 
cision to send the Lake Michigan. water 
diversion bill to the Senate floor opens the 
way for a vote on the measure, and it seems 
likely that it will pass. Both Senator Lyrn- 
DON JOHNSON, Democrat, of Texas, the Sen- 
ate leader, and Senator Evererr DIrRKsEn, 
Republican, of Mlinois, the Republican 
leader, favor it. 

The vote is expected to come next week, 
and we hope it will. A vote on last year’s 
diversion bill was delayed until the closing 
days of the session. The shortness of time 
made it possible for Senator 
Democrat, of Wisconsin, to kill the measure 
with a filibuster, and no doubt he would 
be happy to try it again if the vote were 
delayed long enough, 
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Proxmire, who has been demanding that 
Chicago be’ required to follow Milwaukee’s 
system of sewage disposal, does not seem to 
have been subdued by the fact that Milwau- 
kee has had to close its Lake Michigan 
beaches to prevent epidemics of typhoid fever 
and amebic dysentery. Proxmire is oppos- 
ing Chicago’s diversion measure as noisily 
and as illogically as ever. 

Wisconsin, five other lake States and the 
Canadian Government have been protesting 
that it would cripple lake shipping and re- 
duce the Canadian production of electric 
current at Niagara Falls if an additional 1,000 
cubic feet of water a second were taken out 
of Lake Michigan at Chicago. The US. 
Army Engineers say it wouldn’t have any 
effect either on navigation or electric power 
production. 

The argument has been going on for years 
with no result except to generate bad feeling. 
This year’s diversion bill is designed to settle 
it. It provides for increasing the withdrawal 
of water into the Illinois Waterway from 
1,500 cubic-feet per second to 2,500 for a 1- 
year period and then conducting a 2-year 
study to determine exactly what effects the 
increase has, if any. 

We hope the Senate, understanding that 
this is the only possible way to get at the 
facts, will quickly pass the bill, as the House 
already has done. And we hope President 
Eisenhower, who has vetoed two other diver- 
sion bills because Canada did not like them, 
will sign this one if it comes to him. The 
health of the millions of Americans who live 
in Chicago and along the Illinois Waterway 
is more important than the preferences of 
the Canadian power interests. 

The chief reason why Chicago and Illinois 
need a little more Lake Michigan water is 
that Chicago’s sewage disposal system, 
although it is the finest in America, cannot 
get quite all the impurities out of the sewage 
it treats. No disposal system can: So more 
fresh water is needed to dilute and purify the 
effluent discharged into the Illinois Waterway 
from the disposal plants. 

More water is needed also to keep enough 
water in the Illinois Waterway, which is in- 
dispensable to the whole Nation, so that it 
can always be navigated safely and without 
delay, 

Those are real and legitimate needs, and 
they should not be denied because of the 
insincere and unreasoning opposition offered 
by other lake States and Canada. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, Aug. 19, 1959] 


WASTE IN River Gives GREEN Bay Opor ALL 
Its Own—YEtT WISCONSIN SENATORS HIT 
CHICAGO’s FIGHT ON POLLUTION 


(By Nicholas Shuman) 


GREEN Bay, Wis.—Citizens of this north- 
lands city are literally choking on their own 
industrial wastes. 

Ask anyone who has to cross the nauseous 
East River downtown as it makes it junction 
with the bay-bound Fox River. 

On a summer’s day the rotten-egg odor 
of hydrogen sulfide gas rises from the char- 
coal-brown surface of the water, which 
bubbles from the decomposition of organic 
matter below. 

Green Bay has a problem. But it is not 
alone. 

An one-the-spot inspection to the Daily 
News revealed that metropolitan centers on 
the lakes are having sewage problems all the 
way up the Wisconsin coast and to Duluth, 
Minn, 

Oddly, Wisconsin’s two Senators have been 
among the most outspoken critics of Chi- 
cago’s sewage system in that city’s fight for 
increased Lake Michigan water to purge 
Tilinois Waterway of pollution. 

Both Senator Proxmme:, Democrat, and 
Senator Witzy, Republican, argue that Chi- 
cago shouldn’t be allowed another drop be- 
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cause its sanitary district is doing a poor 
job of treating sewage. 

The fact is that virtually every city on 
the Great Lakes except Chicago—pick your 
State or county—dumps its sewage into the 
lake, whether treated or plain, raw muck. 

And the fact is that none of them has a 
sewage disposal system that does a better 
job of treatment than the sanitary district. 

This is shown by the standard sanitation 
yardstick—BOD, or biochemical demand— 
which measures the organic matter in water. 

Last year the sanitary district removed 
90 percent of the BOD in Chicago’s sewage 
before dumping the remaining effluent into 
the waterway. Here are the corresponding 
figures elsewhere. 

Duluth, 36 percent; Racine, Wis., 38 per- 
cent; Superior, Wis., 40 percent at best (no 
average because the plant is new); Green 
Bay, 70 percent, and Sheboygan, Wis., 84.8 
percent. 

Percentagewise, only Milwaukee topped 
Chicago, with a reading of 94 to 95. But on 
the basis of actual waste remaining in the 
treatment effluent, Milwaukee’s record is 
poorer. 

The BOD of its effluent is 18 parts per mil- 
lion, against only 10 in Chicago. 

The reason for this is that Chicago’s sew- 
age is diluted in the sewers before treatment 
by a much higher water content, thus only 
about half as much pollution remains in it 
after treatment. 

Green Bay’s 70-percent BOD reduction 
looks fairly good. 

But Karl A. Mohr, deputy commissioner of 
health, pointed out that all of the industrial 
waste from three downtown pulp mills is 
pumped directly into the rivers. 

The sewage plant is bypassed “because of 
high volume and the difficulty of treating 
pulp mill chemicals.” 

Mohr said that the three mills empty 45 
million gallons of waste water a day into 
the river, and this represents “sulfites with 
a terrific BOD.” 

By contrast, the average daily flow of do- 
mestic sewage and other industrial waste is 
only 11 million gallons. 

According to Mohr, the biggest of these 
mills, the Marathon division of American 
Can Co., is about to undertake a million- 
dollar cleanup project. 

Basins and pumps are to be erected to set- 
tle out its waste and dump the effluent into 
the already filthy bay instead of the river. 

The treatment plant stands on the bay, 
within a mile of what once was the town’s 
only waterfront swimming area, Bay Beach 
Park. 

The plant was opened in 1935—and the 
beach was closed forever in 1942. 

There, in comparative isolation on a hot 
day, children frolicked in a small wading 
pool. For adults there was nothing but a 
scum-coated shoreline overgrown with 
weeds. 

The twin ports of Duluth and Superior are 
gunky with their own waste, that of other 
towns up the St. Louis River and the poliu- 
tion of ships in th world’s second busiest 
harbor. 

But its own industrial pollution is sub- 
stantial. 

For example, Dr. Mario Fischer, Duluth 
commissioner of health, said that the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire division of United States 
Steel Corp. “uses more water than the whole 
city combined and washes it all back in the 
river with its chemical byproducts.” 

“Minnesota has a State water pollution 
commission,” Dr. Fischer said; “but they 
haven't done anything about the St. Louir 
River.” 

Carl Lund, assistant director of the city’s 
sewage department, said his system’s sewers 
serve a connected population of 90,000. 
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But the sewage of another 20,000 persons— 
including whole suburbs, goes into the bay 
raw, and thence into Lake Superior. 

Duluth is now building three new sew- 
age plants at a cost of $500,000. Nobody in 
town mentioned this, but across the river 
in Superior, a city official said: “They had 
to do something, because sewage was getting 
into their water supply.” 

Henry Wick, operator of Duluth’s sewage 
treatment plant, was asked if he didn’t think 
36 percent BOD reduction was pretty low— 
even for that part of the sewage that was 
treated. 

His answer—and the philsosophy of officials 
all up and down the deteriorating lakes— 
was: 

“Any more treatment would be unneces- 
sary. We are fortunate in having a large 
body of water to dump into.” 

Superior has a year-old treatment plant. 
Before it was constructed, the city dumped 
its sewage raw into Superior Bay, which also 
flows into Lake Superior. 

E. W. Berg, director of public works, said: 

“The bay is unfit. We've been dumping 
sewage there for 60 years, and we're not 
going to clean it up overnight.” 

According to A. W. Ecklund, head of the 
health department laboratory, the city’s one 
authorized beach—Billings—is closed be- 
cause of pollution toward the end of nearly 
every other season, “but the kids swim there 
anyway.” 

What if they don’t want to take a chance 
on catching a disease? 

“Pattison State Park is only 10 or 12 miles 
south of town, and the swimming there is 
fine,” said Joseph T. Leszcynski, Superior’s 
beach-poor director of parks. 

Racine and Sheboygan so far are blessed 
with clean bathing waters, though both have 
cloudy rivers. 

According to Thomas F. Hay, superintend- 
ent of the Racine sewage plant, he’s treating 
“16 million gallons of sewage a day, though 
the plant was designed to handle only 12 
million.” 

Obviously, the efficiency of the treatment 
suffers, though not to a critical degree here. 

Sheboygan is seeing better days. Like 
Manitowoc, it was pressured into adding sec- 
ondary treatment to its primary works re- 
cently by the State board of health. 

But all these plants, whether their treat- 
ment is good or bad, are dumping the sew- 
age that remains after treatment into the 
Great Lakes. 

Only Chicago can say that it doesn’t. 


[Prom the Chicago Tribune, Aug. 20, 1959] 


Sewace Backs vp, TORONTO BEACH UNSAFE— 
SHIFTING CURRENTS OF LAKE BLAMED 
(By Eugene Griffin) 

ToronTo, Ontario, August 19.—Toronto’s 
entire waterfront on Lake Ontario has been 
polluted by wastes from the city’s sewers. 

All beaches have been posted as dangerous 
to the health of swimmers. 

Donald P. Scott, Toronto deputy works 
commissioner, said the biggest cause of the 
current pollution is that a shift in lake cur- 
rents has carried Toronto’s sewage back in- 
shore to the waterfront, instead of out into 
the lake. 


Dr. A. J. Boyd, health officer for Metro- 
politan Toronto, who ordered the beaches 
declared unsafe, said the lake water was 
filthy and highly dangerous. 


Signs warn swimmers that they enter 
the water at their own risk. Few have 
taken the chance to step into the lake, even 
during sweltering heat waves in recent days. 

Untreated sewage emptied into the lake 
by Toronto has been found on half a dozen 
beaches in the city, and in suburban Scar- 
boro and Mimico, by health inspectors. Some 
beaches on Toronto Island, a summer resort 
in the harbor also have been polluted. 
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NINTH CLOSING SINCE 1945 
Toronto’s sewage treatment plants are not 
efficient enough for their job. The largest 
plant gives only primary treatment to sew- 
age, removing only some of the solids. When 
lake water is warm, the germs multiply 
rapidly as the Toronto sewage is pumped 
into it. 

This is the ninth time since 1945 that 
Toronto beaches have been closed because of 
pollution in the lake. The colon bacilli 
count, considered dangerous at 2,400 for 100 
cubic centimeters of water, reached 380,000 
in 1952. 

Toronto has 30 miles of lakefront, and the 
sewage is a health hazard for 50 miles down 
the lakeshore to Hamilton. 

“Untreated and partly treated sewage has 
turned one of the world’s great fresh-water 
bodies into a health menace,” the Toronto 
Globe and Mail said in an editorial. 


FIND DEAD CATS 


Even dead cats have been washed ashore. 
Dysentery, infantile paralysis, and all man- 
ner of stomach ailments may be caught from 
the germs in the water, health authorities 
have warned. 

Miss Jean Newman, member of the Toronto 
City Council, who visited some of the 
beaches, said they “smell like an open sewer.” 

Toronto plans to expand its sewage treat- 
ment system, at a cost of several million 
dollars, but the expansion is not expected 
to be completed for another 2 or 3 years. 

The city is a center of Canadian opposition 
to Chicago’s attempts to divert more water 
from Lake Michigan into the Illinois Water- 
way. . 

Public officials and newspapers agree here 
that the answer to Toronto’s sewage problem 
must be more efficient treatment before the 
sewage is emptied into the lake. More or 
less water in the lake here will not affect 
the situation. 

If Toronto, or other Ontario lakefront 
cities, wanted higher lake levels, they could 
get it by allowing the power dam in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway near Cornwal, Ontario, to 
store more water upstream. 

At present, this dam lets 10,000 cubic feet 
of water a second run off as waste, in excess 
of the water needed by the power generators. 
Chicago wants to divert only another 1,000 
cubic feet a second from Lake Michigan. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, Aug. 18, 1959] 


CLOSE WILMETTE BeacHes—LAKE BLUFF AREAS 
CHECKED 


Bathing beaches at Wilmette and Lake 
Bluff were closed Tuesday because of pollu- 
tion. 

The beach at Lake Bluff was later re- 
opened, but a special laboratory report was 
ordered. 

Other suburbs along the North Shore and 
the Lake County (Ill.) Health Department 
were keeping a sharp eye on bacteria count 
in water off their beaches. 

‘The Wilmette beaches were ordered closed 
when the bacteria count was found to be 
more than four times above the permissible 
level, Frank Le Jeune, beach director, said. 

Under study was the possibility that sewage 
from Milwaukee, where all beaches have been 
closed because of pollution, had floated 
southward. 

The chief sanitary officer of the Lake 
County health department, John Morris, 
eaid bacteria counts go up when the wind 
blows steadily from the north. 

“However, I don’t think we can say that 
it is necessarily attributed to Milwaukee,” he 
added. 

Chicago health authorities reported mean- 
while that beaches here were not in danger 
of pollution. 

water was also ruled out of danger 
by health officers in the entire North Shore 
area. 






August 24 


Ye Jeune said the Wilmette pollution was 
discovered in a routine check by the village 
water department late Monday. Another 
report was expected late Tuesday. 

The beaches would remain closed until the 
pollution had cleared, he added. 

The permitted level of coliform organisms 


varies among health departments, Morris — 


explained. 

His office doesn’t consider a beach polluted 
until the level has reached 3,000 organisms 
per 100 milliliters. A milliliter is a tiny 
measure, less than an ounce. 

In Wilmette the permitted level is 1,100. 
The count was 4,630. 


[From the Toronto Globe and Mail] 
More DISEASED BEACHES 


There must be an immediate and exhaus- 
tive investigation into the conditions which 
necessitated the closing of the eastern 
beaches yesterday. It is disgusting that 
pollution has again been permitted to de- 
prive Toronto citizens of the pleasures of 
this city’s greatest natural asset, Lake On- 
tario. 

Pollution on the eastern lakefront would 
be bad enough as an isolated incident, but 
it is shocking when viewed in conjunction 
with what has been happening all along the 
shore from here to Hamilton. Untreated 
and partly treated sewage have turned one of 
the world’s greatest freshwater bodies into 
a health menace. There is now no beach 
left within the city where swimming can 
be officially and safely tolerated—and this 
at one of the hottest periods of an unusually 
hot summer. 


Many millions of dollars were spent to 
make the eastern beaches safe by expanding 
the nearby Ashbridge’s Bay sewage treat- 
ment plant, which had been shamefully 
overloaded. The recurrence of pollution 
there justifies the most drastic action to 
fix responsibility and take whatever re- 
medial action is required to make the beaches 
safe again. 





Extension and Amendment of Public Law 
480 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 19, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill H.R. 8609, which would 
amend the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480) 
as amended, by extending the authorities of 
titles I and Il, and adding the program of 


disposals through barter, and for other pur- 
Poses. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, Pub- 
lic Law 480, the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, 
is one of the most helpful and far- 
reaching pieces of legislation in behalf 
of agriculture that has been passed by 
the Congress in over a quarter of a cen- 


This is the only legislation on agri- 
culture which has become famous and 
well known outside the continental limits 
of the United States. This is true be- 
cause this law provides for disposal 
abroad of U.S. agricultural surpluses 
an than those that are sold for cash 

ollars. 
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I consider my efforts in the enact- 
ment of this law in 1954 to have been 
thus far the best legislative contribution 
I have made since I have been in the 
Congress. Because of the impact of this 
law upon agriculture, I have traveled in 
its behalf in some 27 countries and in ex~< 
cess of 35,000 miles. I believe I under- 
stand not only what the law has meant to 
agriculture in the United States, but also 
its effect upon needy and hungry people 
in every part of the world. 

We have sold in excess of $8 billion in 
American agricultural surpluses in the 5 
years the program has been in operation. 
These sales have been made in 28 coun- 
tries, from Japan to Spain and from Ice- 
land to Argentina. 

The act now consists of three titles. 
Title I authorizes the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities overseas for 
local currency of the purchasing coun- 
try. By the end of this year we will have 
sold $6,250 million in surplus produce 
overseas under this title. 

Title I of the act authorizes donations 
of surplus agricultural commodities ‘‘on 
behalf of the people of the United States 
to friendly peoples in meeting famine or 
other urgent or extraordinary relief re- 
quirements.” Under this title the 
United States will have contributed over 
$800 million in surplus commodities 
through the year ending December 31, 
1959. Some of these donations have met 
the needs of countries where conditions 
near famine have existed. No greater 
act of mercy has been shown in history 
than in some of the donations made un- 
der this title. 

Title III authorizes principally the 
barter of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties for strategic and other materials of 
value to the United States. We have 
disposed of approximately $1,165 million 
in surplus under this program. Of spe- 
cial significance at this time are the rec- 
ords which show first that the materials 
acquired under barter are worth more 
today than the price the United States 
paid for them in surplus commodities 
and second that the annual cost of stor- 
ing these materials is $105 million less 
than the annual cost of storing the sur- 
pluses given in exchange. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL FOR 1959 


Under the 1959 extension now under 
consideration by the House, we hope to 
sell in the coming year $1,150 million 
worth of surplus agricultural produce 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States. This is an ambitious pro- 
gram but one which can be achieved. 

LONG-TERM SUPPLY CONTRACTS 


For several years after the enactment 
of the law in 1954, I appeared regularly 
to testify before the-House Committee on 
Agriculture for authorization in this bill 
to include long-term supply contracts. 
I am happy to see a provision for long- 
term supply contracts contained in the 
1959 bill for the first time. I consider 
this provision to be the major step in the 
last 5 years in improvement of Public 
Law 480, 

Under the provision of this new title 
which would be added to Public Law 
480, the President would be authorized 
to make agreements with foreign nations 
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under which the United States would 
undertake to finance the export of sur- 
plus commodities over periods of up to 
10 years and to accept from the country 
payment in dollars over periods of up to 
20 years at an interest equivalent to the 
cost of money to the U.S. Treasury. I 
believe that such a program will fill a 
major gap in our existing export oper- 
ations and result in a substantial in- 
crease in our agricultural exports. 

It has been my observation in study- 
ing Public Law 480 operations and ag- 
ricultural exports in many parts of the 
world that as a nation concentrates its 
efforts on industrial and economic de- 
velopment, its demands for food and ag- 


ricultural products almost always over-— 


load the ability of its domestic agricul- 
ture to produce. This is for two major 
reasons: First, increased individual pur- 
chasing power from commercial and in- 
dustrial development creates a greater 
demand for food and agricultural prod- 
ucts and, second, capital, labor, and 
management are drawn from agricul- 
ture. into industry and commerce, and 
in many instances agricultural produc- 
tion actually declines, at least for a tem- 
porary period. 

In numerous instances, officials of 
countries which are experiencing these 
“growing pains” of economic and indus- 
trial development have expressed their 
urgent need for some long-term assur- 
ance of adequate agricultural supplies 
during their development period. These 
nations expect to be able to pay for 
these commodities, and they are willing 
to pay in dollars, but they need all their 
existing resources, and particularly their 
foreign exchange, to carry out the in- 
dustrial and commercial development 
programs they have planned. It is with 
this type of situation particularly in 
mind that’the Committee has included 
the provisions for long-term supply 
contracts in this bill. 

In addition, this new program will 
open up markets that are not now 
available on other than a strictly cash 
basis. I feel sure many nations which 
are now buying surplus commodities 
under title I would prefer to take ad- 
vantage of the extended dollar credit 
authorized in the new long-term supply 
contract provision. 

A new section 8 has been proposed by 
the Department of Agriculture and 
adopted. by the committee. It will au- 
thorize inclusion of agreements for a 
relatively small stockpile of surplus 
commodities to be established in re- 
cipient countries, under the ownership 
and control of the recipient country, to 
be later used for emergency relief dona- 
tions or for sale under the regular pro- 
visions of Public Law 480. Definite lan- 
guage was added to make it clear that 
full responsibility for the condition of 
the commodities and for handling and 
storage charges shall be assumed by the 
recipient country upon transfer of title 
and the placing of the commodities in 


storage. 

Two points I would like to make fully 
clear. First, we make no claim to per- 
fection in this program. We have done 
and will continue to do our best to re- 
duce a large portion of the accumulated 
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surplus of farm products by disposal 
overseas. Second, the U.S. surplus dis- 
posal program is not entirely altruistic. 
We believe it to be just as much in the 
interest of the American farmer to re- 
duce accumulated stocks. In this we 
hope to improve the economic position 
of the American farmers. I realize full 
well that an economically strong and 
progressive agriculture is vital to the 
United States. This program is 
strengthening agriculture and providing 
@ market beyond our borders for the 
food surpluses of this country. It is a 
practical program geared to 1959. It 
is a program that deserves not only the 
commendation of the farmers of this 
country but the approval of every Mem- 
ber of this House who is genuinely iri- 
terested in the future of American agri- 
culture. 








Wilderness and Wildlife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
June issue of Montana Wildlife, the 
official publication of the Montana Fish 
and Game Department contains an ex- 
cellent editorial supporting the need for 
wilderness areas. Because the wilder- 
ness bill, now being considered by the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee is one of the more important 
pieces of legislation we have before us 
this Congress, I ask unanimous consent 
to have this editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WILDERNESS AND WILDLIFE 

We are becoming increasingly aware of 
the important part wilderness is playing in 
our wildlife program in general and specif- 
ically in the preservation of several impor- 
tant game and fish species. 

Big game hunting is earning an impor- 
tant place in Montana’s outdoor recreational 
program. Much of the high-quality aspect 
of this sport, particularly in regard to hunt- 
ing the rarer species, is due to the remote 
regions in which these animals are found. 
A great deal of the finest sport hunting in 
the State today lies within the boundaries 
of designated wilderness and wild areas. 

In regard to specific species, the grizzly 
bear population has reached a critical low 
in the United States. Total elimination has 
taken place throughout the greater part of 
its former range. It has been found that 
the grizzly shuns areas dominated by man’s 
activities. The chief hope, therefore, for 
the survival of this highly prized game spe- 
cies lies in the preservation of a reasonable 
amount of wilderness range. 

The native black-spotted cutthroat trout 
is in jeopardy in Montana. The disappear- 
ance of this valuable game fish is directly 
attributable to habitat destruction as well as 
the introduction of nonnative fishes. Only 
a few waters, and they mostly in remote 
areas, still have pure strains of the original 
cutthroat. 
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It is an important and practical consid- 
eration of fish management that these rare 
strains be preserved. They will be needed 
for introduction into waters that are pres- 
ently barren and will be the raw material 
for creating improved strains as needs arise. 
Then, too, cutthroat are important for the 
particularly rewarding type fishing they 
provide. 

The salvation of these native strains of 
cutthroat lies in the more remote inacces- 
sible waters and, in particular—wilderness 
areas. Here the habitat will be preserved 
and incompatible exotic fish excluded. It is 
very evident that those who seek native cut- 
throat will not hesitate to expend the neces- 
sary energy to reach these more remote re- 
gions. This is clearly testified by the resi- 
dent and nonresident fishermen enjoying 
this sport in wilderness areas. 

A further value of wilderness has often 
been realized. This is the importance of 
having undisturbed plant and animal com- 
munities available for scientific studies. It 
is felt that only with such controls can the 
effects of man’s many modifications be prop- 
erly judged, and unwise practices avoided. 

In summary, we feel that we are obligated 
to furnish the highest quality hunting and 
fishing possible. This is becoming an in- 
creasingly difficult task in the face of rap- 
idly mounting hunting and fishing pressures 
and the continual shrinkage of the more 
desirable areas in which these activities may 
be enjoyed. 

We look, therefore, to a planned wilder- 
ness preservation system as insurance that 
we may continue to provide outstanding rec- 
reational opportunties, so important to 
Montana and the entire nation. We agree 
with principles expressed in the proposed 
wilderness legislation. We believe that this 
program may be accomplished without jeop- 
ardizing other important uses of public 
lands. We sincerely hope that national wil- 
derness preservation may soon become a 
definite policy of Congress. 





Annual Training of Reservists and 
Citizen Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, after Con- 
gress adjourned for the week, I had the 
opportunity to visit Camp Meade, Md., 
at Odenton, Md., for an afternoon and 
evening. The occasion for my visit was 
the fact that a group of citizen soldiers 
from my area, together with the contin- 
gent from the State of Kentucky, are on 
active duty for annual training in com- 
pliance with LTR O T 6-952 XxXI 
USACR, IGMR, Pa., dated June 23, 1959. 

A great number of us are too prone 
to take for granted the value of our so- 
ae reservists and citizen soldiers who 





order that they may keep 
the latest developments in 
our national defense. 

I can assure you, Mr. Speaker, and 
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from Greensburg, Pa., who in private 
life is the chief of police of that city, and 
his officers under him, Louis P. Anto- 
lini, Jeannette, Pa.; Frank O. Bavdek, 
Latrobe, Pa.; George J. Caperelli, 
Greensburg, Pa.; Russell H. Ault, State 
College, Pa; Cleo M. Wildasin, Han- 
over, Pa.; Jean T. Fuqua, Mayfield, Ky.; 
and Malcolm R. Boaz, Mayfield, Ky. Not 
forgetting, of course, Captain McKetta 
from .New Kensington, Pa., who is one 
of our very capable officers in our State 
police force in Pennsylvania. 

I learned that these civilian soldiers 
are very proud and doing their very best 
to fulfill their obligations to our coun- 
try by better preparing themselves for 
any eventuality. I was particularly 
struck with the serious manner in which 
they go about their duties and their ap- 
parent desire to strive for perfection. I 
was happy to greet many of the men 
whom I have known for years and I ad- 
mit frankly, that as a Member of Con- 


gress, I was not aware of the very im- 
portant role they play in our overall pic- 
ture of defending this country. They 
are entitled to a special commendation 
because no matter how you look at it, 
this tour of duty is, in most instances, 
@ personal sacrifice, and one which they 
willingly make without complaint. I be- 
lieve that they are all entitled to a spe- 
cial note of thanks from this Congress 
because it- could very well be that devo- 
tion to this duty carries out the admo- 
nition of Thomas Jefferson when he 
said: “Eternal vigilance is“the price of 
liberty.” They rate a special salute, and 
in passing, I would like to name the 
citizen soldiers of these two great States 
and to thank them for receiving a Mem- 
ber of Congress with the spirit and with 
the understanding that we too are part 
of the defense of this Nation. The fol- 
lowing is a list of assigned enlisted per- 
sonnel of the 394th Military Censorship 
Detachment: 


Assigned enlisted personnel 








Grade Name and home address Service No. | Branch os ht 
8fc (E-7) ....-. Rager, Robert D.,132 Maple Ave., Blairsville, Pa....| ER33017107 
8, Sgt (E-6)_.| Creighton, Donald K., 802 Ash St., Irwin, Pa_..<....- ER13493980 
8. et (E-6)..| Seranko, Robert Aes R.D. No. 2, Latrobe, Me ER52250086 
Sic (E-6) ...-- Petroy, Anthony J. nie Poplar St., Greensburg, Pa..| E.R13473304 
8, Sgt (E-6)..| Howard, Donald E., R.D. No. 1, Greensburg, Pa....- ER13492586 
Sgt (E-5)..... Derubis, Gilbert, 184 Fast Market St., Blairsville, Pa.| ER13540761 
Sp5 (E-5)...- Baughman, Ronaid C., 47 Lincoln Way Kast, Jeannette, ER13541503 

Pa. 
os (E-5)....}| Cherubini, James A., 1424 Poplar St., Greensburg, Pa.| ER13541492 
p5 (E-5)....]| Peters, ig eC.,R.D. No. 1, Jeannette, Pa_........-. ER52324668 
pe (E-5).... “Oly, Pe : illiam E., Box 195, Oak St., Westmoreland | F R13522728 
ity, a. 

8p5 (E-5).... sone, Soria I., 24 St., Westmoreland City, Pa...| FR13573538 
Cpl (E-4)..... Ziglenr feat, Honsid L Locust St eensburg, Pa_..|- ER23777412 
Sp4 (E-4)-..- Baughma man, Robert C., IL, 317  Veunen Dr., West | ER52325922 
Sp4 (E-4)....] Gidiek Gary L., anes. Sutterville, Pa......-....... ER52324667 
Sp4 (E-4).... Conrad, William R . 332 Concord Ave., Greensburg, BR13601692 
Sp4 (E-4)_...| Erny, Thomas C., 1701 Dailey ng Latrobe, Pa....- BR13601696 
Sp4(E-4).-...-. Fontana, Vincent’ F., 544 Georg Greensburg, Pa..| ER52325919 
Sp4(E-4)..... ween John A , 3 East t Pittsbareh 8t., Greens- | ER52325912 
Sp4(E-4).....| Kipp, Donald ©., R.D. No, 1, Jeannette, Pa...-..-.-- ER52327700 
Sp4(E-4)_...- , Mer’ L. E-D. No. 1 cin ae BR13612590 
Sp4(E-4)...-- Pallitta, Jose -» 218 nuit ‘Ave., Greens burg, Pa..| ER13578001 
Sp4 (E-4).... screensbar Cc R., 305 East Pitubunk’ 8t., | BR13612600 
E-4)....} M 's. Se. 337 Depot St., Latrobe, Pa_..... BR13601605 
Phe (E-8)----| Oa i Seba ki , 1431 Elm a Bt, Greensburg, Pa_.--| FR13619175 

Pfc. (E-3).... trobe, Pa_...... -.| E 


lo, 226 Ay 

Pfc. (E-3)_--- co ‘oza, Robert 0.3 

Pic. (E-3)....| Lash, Wayne 

Pfe. (E-3).... Mickinak, Mich sel W., 

Pic. (E-3)....| O’ Malley, John P., 
North Brad 


R52325920 
Mount Pleasant, Pa....) E.R62325925 
R., ED. No. 1, West Newton, Pa____.- 
221 John 8t., Latrobe, 
15-2 North Braddock Heights, 


dock, Pa. 
Pfc, (E-3)....| Peer, Donald R. 226 Brinker St., Latrobe, Pa_....... 
Policastro, Jose Joseph E 0 Bouth Hamilton Bt. Greens- 


BR13612605 
BRi3612501 
BRi3613502 


SE Rnwda 





SSD No. 


R52324670 
BRig610172 AI 





Pie. (E-8)--- ie 
E-).... Breil ‘cet R., RD. No.8, kewin, Pa.............--- BR13619173 | AI | _do.....| No. 
= & -3)--..| Vallozzi, James A., 918 St. Clair Way, Greensburg, Pa.| BR13612602 | AI ~-.d0.....| No. _ 
1 Ordered acti e duty for tng as Adv Det, 12-29 Aug 59, per Ist Ind, 34th Mil Cen Det, to LO#6-052 (ANADUTRA 
XX1 USACR dtd 23 Jun 59 


I would also like to pay my compliments to the 32lst Military Censorship De- 


tachment, Mayfield, Ky.: 


Assigned enlisted personnel 













Name and home address 


B OP 2 ocnennensiapamanan, 
88G-6._......| Boyd, Oren Tah r z 


R. owen cee een wenn nee 





Jean T. Fuqua, Major, QMC, USAR, Commanding. 









August 24 . 
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1959 
Nixon Journeys Contrasted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Mr. 
George Todt, noted west coast columnist 
and commentator, whose column orig- 
inates on the editorial page of the Val- 
ley Times which covers the San Fernan- 
do Valley out in California, has come 
up with some highly interesting observa- 
tions growing out of Vice President 
Nrxon’s visits to Russia and Poland. 

I think many Americans will share Mr. 
Todt’s conviction that the existence of 
the Iron Curtain is not so much to keep 
news, and facts and people from getting 
behind the Iron Curtain as it is to pre- 
vent people unhappy with communism 
from fleeing their homelands. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Nixon JourNeys CONTRASTED 
(By George Todt) 

What may very well have been the most 
significant feature of Vice President RIcHarpD 
Nrxon’s recent trip to Moscow and Warsaw 
seems to have been lost on many writers 
and observers who covered this event. 

For the warm reception he received behind 
the Iron Curtain indicated pretty conclu- 
sively that those who know communism best 
receive most affectionately those who fight 
against it the hardest. 

Conversely, Nixon’s trip to South America 
a@ little more than a year ago—where and 
when he was stoned and spat upon—shows 
us the other side of the coin: Those who 
know communism the least are, at the same 
time, also the most antagonistic to those 
who oppose its expansion at the expense of 
free nations around the world. 

There is a lot of difference between those 
who can afford to seat themselves on the side- 
lines and preach theoretical communism as 
an attractive ideology for their fellows—and 
others who are forced to live under its god- 
less tenets as a working formula. 

Let’s ‘think this one over for ourselves, 
shall we? 

Speaking along such lines as we have been 
discussing here, Senator Kart E. Munnrt, Re- 
publican of South Dakota, one of the wisest 
and most solid of the solons on Capitol Hill, 
recently had this to say: 

“I believe that several lessons can well be 
learned from the short interval of history 
which took the Vice President of the United 
States on the big jump from rocks in Vene- 
zuela to roses.in Warsaw, on his good will 
mission for the people of the United States.” 

“I think the first lesson is clearly this: 
Communism has its greatest appeal to the 
people who live farthest from it. 

“The second lesson is that to people living 
under communism, but once enjoyed free- 
dom—as is true in the case of the people of 
Poland—the existence of freedom and its 
demonstration anywhere in the world, as ex- 


emplified by Vice President Nrxon’s visit to_ 


Warsaw and to Russia, is a cause of great 
rejoicing. 

“The third lesson is, I believe, that the 
more one knows about communism, or the 
closer he lives to it and the more intimate 
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his connections with it become, the more he 
detests and abominates it—both as a philos- 
ophy and a way of life.” 

As so often is the case, the well thought 
out words of Senator Munnpr add up to com- 
monsense and reason. The difference in the 
receptions afforded the Vice President at 
Caracas and Warsaw amply illustrate the 
point he has made for us. 

The inhabitants of the first city, in Vene- 
Zuela, are happily not infested, infected or 
otherwise inflicted with the plague known 
as Marxist communism: How easy for them 
to sit around and prate of what an excellent 
system of government it might be. 

But the more practical denizens of the 
capital of Poland, which is Warsaw, are not 
the unrealistic theorists of the South Ameri- 
can variety who, to put it in the words of the 
overrun Poles, may be said to have “never 
had it so good.” 

The liberty-loving people of Poland have 
had the Red colossus on their backs since 
the end of the Second World War. Although 
the cream of the Polish patriots and demo- 
cratic elements of the stricken country have 
long since been liquidated by the Commu- 
nists—first notable instance of Marxist mass 
murder there was the Katyn Forest massacre 
of 14,000 army officers while the late war 
was still in progress—those who yet remain 
have forgotten neither their former freedom 
nor hatred for the Communists who took it 
away from them. 

The real reason for the Iron Curtain to- 
day, as it has been in the past, is not so 
much to keep us out—as it is to keep the 
poor, miserable wretches on the other side 
from running away. 

Do we need look any further than West 
Berlin to see that this is so? Actually, sev- 
eral millions of grateful East Germans have 
succeeded in gaining freedom for themselves 
via this escape route. 

But how many West Germans—or how 
few—have gone the other way? 





Washington Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the newsletter of August 
22, 1959: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth District, 
Texas) 
AucustT 22, 1959. 

The first session of the 86th Congress is 
struggling to a close, many Members think, 
although in the next breath some concede 
the possibility of endless debate ahead. 
Here’s a roundup. 

Controversial issues to be carried over in- 
clude minimum wage, aid to education, aid 
to depressed areas, Federal unemployment 
compensation, Federal health insurance, so- 
cial security expansion, interest rate ceiling 
removal (and others?). 

Controversial issues considered earlier and 
scheduled for further action include labor 
reform, housing, and the farm program. New 
items for House debate include Public Law 
480, — food disposal), civil’ rights, 
highways and tax increase, and for- 
eign investment tax incentive (H.R. 5). 

Controversial clashes of viewpoint continue 
and include the political front, fog example, 
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who’s for big spending, and the balanced 
budget; our international policy embodied 
in foreign aid (including food surplus 
disposal) and the Khrushchev visit. 

Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade and 
Assistance Act of 1954, to dispose of surplus 
commodities, with amendments, was the 
week’s big floor debate, centered around a 
barter provision. The big question—should 
the United States dispose of our surplus food 
products in exchange for strategic materials 
for our national stockpile rather than sell for 
foreign currency, which currency may or may 
not be of any use to the United States. [If 
not, then the food in effect becomes a gift. 
The complicated, confusing, and at times 
self-defeating nature of this program led 
me to observe in debate that the problems 
confronting us arise because of a very basic 
problem, quite overlooked; namely, that the 
Federal Government is not set up nor in- 
tended constitutionally to be in the distribu- 
tion of food, clothing or other necessities, 
neither at home nor abroad. The original 
emergency nature of disposal of farm sur- 
pluses has now, in my view, been distorted 
so that surpluses are encouraged, Gov- 
ernment regulation fostered, and the free 
market destroyed in the United States and 
throughout the world. The fact is, our sur- 
pluses endanger the economies of other na- 
tions, too. This basic fault of the program 
itself was not debated. Government has 
been accepted as a food distributor at the 
taxpayers’ expense. All I can hope to do 
is to keep the criticism alive, until the peo- 
ple demand an accounting. This I have 
done and shall so continue. 

Civil rights, already through the Senate, 
will probably be before the House soon. 
The Democrat leadership is committed to 
advance in this field. The questions to be 
resolved; (1) A tough bill or a relatively 
innocuous one? (2) This year, or next (elec- 
tion) year? Odds are, in my opinion, an 
innocuous bill this year, because: (1) Few 
can show any real need (other than political 
in some districts) for further legislation; 
and (2) many Republicans may feel con- 
strained to cooperate with those Southern 
Democrats who helped in enacting a legiti- 
mate labor reform act.. I expect a bill to 
extend the Civil Rights Commission and 
give the Justice Department a little greater 
authority to investigate local election prac- 
tices. The gasoline tax increase may take 
time, now that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has voted out a 1-cent increase for 
22 months and a later 5-percent excise tax 
allocation to highways. I am among those 
opposing a tax increase. (See newsletters of 
July 25 and August 1). Highways can be 
built without more tax, I believe. 

Earlier controversial issues yet to be re- 
solved are headed by labor reform, which is 
now in conference between the House and 
Senate. Housing could continue as a tre- 
mendous struggle in view of the veto, the 
Senate’s attempt to override (both Texas 
Senators so voted), and the legitimate needs 
embodied in the earlier outrageous bill, that 
require that a bill be passed. The present 
suggested compromise is only a lesser degree 
of the faults of the vetoed bill, including 
more public housing direct loans for college 
classrooms (backdoor Treasury financing 
beyond Congress’ control), urban renewal 
(though reduced), and others. As before, 
this bill probably will be held until the last 
minute and then railroaded through. As 
for agriculture, the general recommendations 
of the President for reduced price support 
levels and eased acreage requirements will 
get little if any attention, I believe, even 
though the President may urgently so re- 
quest of Congress. 

The interest rate ceiling’s removel (see 
newsletters of June 13, 27, and July 11) so 
urgently requested by Treasury Secretary 
Anderson to reduce the cost of Government 
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financing has become a political football. 
By a party line vote (Democrats for, Repub- 
licans against), the Committee on Ways and 
Means voted to shelve such needed action 
until next year. The Government thus is 
forced to continue to compete with families 
and small business men for the available 
money in the short-term loan market. As 
I see it, it is wrong for Congress after spend- 
ing the money to tie the hands of the Sec- 
retary in financing the Government debt. 
So Congress struggles on, not all good, 
not all bad, but just like people. Congres 
will improve only as the people force im- 
provement by demanding right action. Ad- 
journment date is anyone’s guess, 


The Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the REcorD a 
recent article written by George E. So- 
kolsky on “The Captive Nations”: 

When Nixon and Khrushchev held their 
now famous debate in the American-style 
kitchen at the American Fair in Moscow, 
the cause for Khrushchev's unruly anger was 
that Congress had passed a joint resolu- 
tion on July 17 providing for a Captive Na- 
tions Week. The President approved the 
resolution the same day. Several times, dur- 
ing Nrxon’s visits with Khrushchev, the lat- 
ter referred to the ‘“captives”—his captives. 
After his anger, it struck him as funny. It 
is net so funny for millions of human 
beings. 

The nations referred to in the resolution 
are as follows: Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, Mainland China, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel- 
Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, and others. 

This is a long list of areas conquered by 
Soviet Russia, mainly during World War II 
and after. Some of them have been in- 
corporated within the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics; others are so-called peo- 
ple’s republics. It is a record of imperialistic 
success of the Kremlin. The resolution fur- 
ther states: 

“These submerged nations look to the 
United States, as the citadel of human free- 
dom, for leadership in bringing about their 
liberation and independence and in restor- 
ing to them the enjoyment of their Chris- 
tian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, and other 
religious freedoms, and of their individual 
liberties.” 

This resolution seems to have bothered 
Khrushchey more than any criticism that 
has been made of his brutality or rude- 
ness because it is a wholly true statement 
of fact. Following the theories of Treitschke, 
Stalin set out to establish a number of 
satellite countries that would take the first 
brunt of war. 

To Soviet Russia, the captive nations 
represent a Chinese Wall against the West. 
However, that wall is realistically rubble 
now that war must be conducted by air- 
borne bombs, rockets, and missiles. Never- 
theless, it has been characteristic of Russian 
history that what the Russians take, they 
never give up willingly. Russia has been 
like a rolling snowball, gathering size as it 
rolled on and on. 


* to Russia. 
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Men's memories are short... We, in America, 
forget, for instance, that the United States 
brought into existence the most progressive 
Slavic state, Czechoslovakia. It was the great 
friendship of three men, Woodrow Wilson, 
Prof. Thomas G. Masaryk, and Charles R. 
Crane that carved out this nation, liberated 
it from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 
obtained its independence at the Paris Con- 
ference after World War I. Czechoslovakia 
became a democratic republic with Prof. 
Thomas G. Masaryk as President and Dr. 
Eduard Benes as Prime Minister. Hitler 
seized this country on the ground that the 
Sudeten Germans (Bohemia) were ethnically 
Germans and therefore belonged to him. The 
Kremlin succeeded to Hitler’s ownership. 
Czechoslovakia is now practically an integral 
part of Russia with no life of its own. 

Americans were excited when Hitler 
marched into this peaceloving country of 
hardworking, energetic people. We are not 
excited today when Czechoslovakia is, for 
all practical purposes, a province of Soviet 
Russia. 

In fact, it has become fashionable to go 
Those who do not go there are 
not “in.” I cannot imagine what they are 
“in” or not “in” but they all went to Russia 
this summer like bees swarming together. 
This winter, we shall be hearing all about 
Russia from 10-day experts who saw the 
Red Square in Moscow, the Nevsky in Lenin- 
grad, and whatever it is they can see in 
Kiev—possibly the ancient cathedral. They 
will all tell of the wonders of the one big 
department store in Moscow—something like 
Gimbel’s basement. They will say that all 
Russians smile when they see Americans. It 
looks more like a belly laugh watching the 
fools part with their money. 


Controversy Still Waxes Warm Over 
Khrushchev’s Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in the past few days, I have 
made several comments to express just 
how I feel about the prospect of Premier 
Khrushchev’s visit to America. I have 
tried to emphasize that I, for one, do not 
wish to extend any festive welcome and 
great show of comradeship for this in- 
ternational tyrant. 

As a sort of footnote to my previous 
remarks, and to illustrate that quite a 
number. of other Americans feel as I 
do in this respect, I would like to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
group of letters to the editor which were 
published in the August 17 issue of the 
Washington Evening Star. I ask unan- 
imous consent that they may be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CONTROVERSY STILL WAXES WARM OVER 
KHRUSHCHEV’S VISIT 

It is surprising that few people question 
the assumption that Khrushchev is in many 
ways ignorant of conditions in the United 
States. Harriman returned from Russia stat- 
ing that, he found the Soviet leader badly 
informed; Nrxon took up the same line; then 
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the President said he would like to show 
Levittown to Khrushchev so he can see that 
the U.S. housing exhibit in Moscow is typl- 
cal. A little thought ought to convince 
Americans that Khrushchev cannot be so un- 
informed. Consider the size of the Soviet 
Embassy staff in Washington; consider the 
mass of reports that are surely being sent to 
Moscow; consider the ease with which infor- 
mation of such a nature can be obtained in 
the United States from personal inspection, 
newspapers, official sources. Khrushchev’s 
purpose is quite transparent. He wants to 
minimize the effect of the housing exhibit 
on the Soviet people, make them think 
Americans are not as far ahead of them as 
is actually the case. How Khrushchev must 
chuckle when he sees how this simple ruse 
has pulled the wool over some eyes. 
H. C. NEAL. 


oe 


Khrushchev is coming. Where are the Paul 
Reveres? One if by land, and two if by sea, 
and three—the manifesto calls for us to be 
brought down as a free nation. 

With some, I think of the peoples of the 
world who will see pictures of the hammer 
and sickle flying over our land. Why don’t 
we keep the flags after Khrushchev leaves so 
as to have them ready when he comes again 
as victor instead of as visitor? 

Iam one citizen of this country who does 
not wish to see diplomatic courtesy extended 
to this man who has bragged of our forth- 
coming demise. 

BETTY M. BONNETT. 


Premier Khrushchev’'s visit and President 
Eisenhower's return visit should not be con- 
sidered as “missions of peace,” but merely 
as opportunities to examine more thoroughly 
and closely conflicting world policies. 

To interpret these informal talks as ges- 
tures of good will would be a misconcep- 
tion. However, it is hoped that Americans 
will pledge their full-fledged support to the 
President and demonstrate to Premier Khru- 
shchev that we are peace-loving people, edu- 
cated, informed, and enlightened as to the 
international variances at stake. 

SUZANNE R. STALLING. 


All the way from Union Station 
And along the city’s parks 

The crowds sing their hosannas 
For the salesman of Karl Marx. 


The day is warm and sunny 
And brimming with good will 

But in J. Edgar’s dwelling 
There’s an autumnal chill. 


He looks out of his window 
And he views with jaundiced eye 
The hammer and the sickle 
Beneath the summer sky, 


But then, let’s all be jolly 
And let no one frown 
For Khrushchev’s in the White House 
And the Reds are on the town. 
HYMEN R. KAPLAN. 


We see that for Premier Khrushchev’s first 
American visit it is planned to fly the ham- 
mer and sickle flag from Washington lamp- 
posts. In his plan to bury us, we can only 
assume that he will hang statesmen, Con- 
gressmen, and reporters from lampposts on 
his second visit to Washington. 

JuRI BarRTHOLD. 

It was a shock to me, and I believe it was 
to the average citizen, when our President 
gave out the news that he had invited a 
criminal like Khrushchev to become a guest 
of the United States. How low have we 
sunk when our Chief Executive can shake 
hands with and entertain a man who has 
murdered thousands of people and has 
boasted that he will bury us? 
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Why should the taxpayers and decent 
citizens of this country have to put up the 
money to entertain and actually protect the 
life of this murderer? 

Linpa McCiurE Woops, 


It is too late now to consider the wisdom 
of extending to Khrushchev an invitation to 
visit our country, but we can do certain 
things when he comes. We can, and should, 
treat him with punctilious curtesy because 
he is an invited guest. Since few people in 
the United States, however, wish to consort 
with a murder, a liar, and a thief, it fol- 
lows that we should not honor him fur- 
ther than has already been done by asking 
him here is a guest. It is unthinkable to 
me that he should be the guest of honor 
at functions not strictly and solely official, 
such as are being proposed by businessmen 
and others throughout the Nation. 

I would lke to see Khrushchev confronted 
with a wall of complete indifference, except 
for reporting the actual facts of his visit. 
There should be neither praise nor censure, 
and everything possible should be done to 
prevent him from making his visit a basis 
for his well-known propaganda, of which he 
is a master. Because we are a reasonably 
honest and fairminded people we cannot 
excel or even match him in the field of 
propaganda and, at all costs, we should avoid 
being taken in by any of his proposals until 
they have resulted in positive, clear-cut ac- 
tion; for the man is a consummate liar and 
from all indications has no comprehension 
of what we mean by honesty. 

E. R. BALLINGER. 

It is regrettable that when Khrushchev 
arrives in Washington in his official capa- 
city as Prime Minister of the U.S.S.R., Con- 
gress may no longer be in sesion. How- 
ever, this unfortunate situation may very 
well be remedied by inviting Mr. Khru- 
shchev to appear before one of the congres- 
sional commitees, thus keeping him in the 
limelight, 

The Committee on Internal Security would 
be the most appropriate one to extend the 
invitation. Mr. Khrushchev, as chairman 
of the central committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and boss of the 
world Communist movement, could per- 
form a signal service to the cause of peace 
and friendship by supplying many a missing 
link in the investigations of the committee 
which has amassed evidence on incidents of 
Communist subversion, sedition, spying, 
arousing of interracial hatred, etc. in this 
and other countries. An additional point: 
As a foreigner, Mr. Khrushchev could not 
claim the privileges of the fifth amendment. 

CHARLES COLLINS. 


The President pulled the biggest blooper 
of the century by inviting Khrushchev here, 
thereby skyrocketing his waning prestige at 
the expense of the oppressed, enslaved peo- 
ples of Europe and Asia. 

Of all the naive reasons for having the 
Russian dictator here, that of visiting stra- 
tegic air bases is the most inane. Naturally, 
Khrushchev rejected Secretary McElroy’s in- 
vitation, for the Soviet leader doubtlessly has 
seen them in pictures and movies brought 
to him by his diplomatic couriers. Then, 
too, he doesn’t want Eisenhower looking at 


As for seeing how the West lives, don’t 
you suppose Khrushchev knows? On his 
visit there several years ago, Khrushchev 
saw England’s cottages, manors, industrial 
complexes, and cities similar to those in 


Yes, he knows how the west lives. And he 
knows too, he must bury it if communism 


is to survive. 
CHARLES P, BEAZLEY. 


Tt came as a great shock to read that the 
President is extending to Dictator Khru- 
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shchev a courtesy he has chosen to withhold 
from some of our friends—that of meeting 
him at the airport. If, in the general in- 
terest, this persons must be permited to 
enter our country, it sems to me our conduct 
should be no more than formally courteous, 
considering the numerous outrages com- 
mitted not only with his consent but at his 
order. 

Our sudden switch in policy resembles the 
switches called by Khrushchev himself, 
which switches have always brought from 
us comments of amusement or contempt. 
It sems that we are not only doing business 
with the devil—we are doing it on his terms. 

Doris STIVERSON. 





The Speaker’s Rebuke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
editorial from Business Week for August 
1, 1959. 

This editorial relates to a statement 
made recently by our distinguished 
Speaker, and I feel that it is most ap- 
propriate that it be put into the REcorp 
so that those in the executive branch who 
take the time to read of our activities 
and statements here will realize the 
necessity for thinking: before they start 
talking. I believe our distinguished 
Speaker gave a needed’ rebuke to some 
spokesmen for the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue SPEAKER’s REBUKE 


Speaker Sam RaysBurn has a sharp tongue, 
but there was considerable justice as well as 
sharpness in the rebuke he administered last 
week to some of the more vocal supporters of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

“I have been forced to the conclusion,” 
RAYBURN declared, “that the Federal Reserve 
authorities have reached a point in their 
thinking where they consider themselves 
immune to any direction or suggestion by the 
Congress, let alone a simple expression of the 
sense of Congress.” 

Speaker Raysurn’s voice is a powerful one 
in Washington, and when he says something 
like this, it is worth listening to. In fair- 
ness, though, his rebuke should apply not to 
the Fed itself but to some of its more ardent 
champions who have rushed to attack the 
proposed “sense of Congress” amendment to 
the bill raising the ceiling on the interest 
rate the Federal Government can pay. 

The merits of the amendment itself may 
be arguable—though it can be remarked in 
passing that the language is moderate and 
the principle has been su by some 
highly qualified students of central banking. 

But whether the amendment is wise or 
foolish, the right of Congress to give these or 
any other instructions to the Fed should be 
beyond question. THO 06 Reet De eee 
acknowledged this. But some of its 
6ans with their charges of a “political foray” 
seem to have forgotten it. 

It is a basic principle of our Government— 
and an excellent principle—that the expert 
administrator operates not by divine author- 
ity but by virtue of his ability to persuade 
duly elected representatives of the laity that 
he knows what he is doing. 
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Regardless of what happens to the “sense 
of Congress” amendmént, it will be a sad day 
for the country—and for the Federal Reserve 
System—if we ever try to operate on any 
other 











The Senate’s Responsibility for Labor 
Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
Members of Congress and readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, generally, will be 
interested in reading the August 10 lead 
editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
of St. Louis, Mo. It places upon the U.S. 
Senate the direct responsibility for en- 
acting effective labor reform legislation 
in this session of Congress and it sup- 
ports the point of view which I presented 
in the more than 2-hour debate on this 
subject on Monday, August 17. In other 
words, the Post-Dispatch urges the Sen- 
ate to follow the constructive action of 
the House.by enacting the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. 

Mr. President, if the conference com- 





“mittee can agree upon a better and more 


effective piece of labor reform legislation 
than the Landrum-Griffin bill, let it 
bring such legislation to the floor of the 
Senate. If it cannot agree, let it act in 
conformity with the commitments made 
on the Senate floor last Monday and give 
the Senate itself the opportunity to vote 
to instruct its conferees to carry out its 
wishes and desires. 


The conferees have now had this legis- 
lation before them for a week. We are 1 
week closer to adjournment. Time is 
marching on. I hope that within the 
next few days the Senate will be given 
an opportunity to register its views on 
effective labor reform legislation, either 
by adopting a conference report contain- 
ing such provisions—if the conferees will 
accept such provisions—or by voting to 
instruct the conferees of the Senate to 
conform with the House provisions on the 
areas of disagreement. 

Mr. President, this Post-Dispatch edi- 
torial merits careful reading on this is- 
sue. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 
10-16, 1959} 
Tue SENATE’s RESPONSIBILITY 

Enactment of strong labor reform legisla- 
tion at this session of Congress now is up to 
the Senate. The House of Representatives 
acted Thursday with commendable speed and 
statesmanship in voting 229 to 201 to approve 
the Landrum-Griffin bill, which carried ad- 
ministration indorsement. There is no ques- 
tion of a veto if the Senate goes along with 
the House, and Senators should examine care- 
fully the meaning of Thursday's rolicall 
and insist that their conferees conform to it. 

It is fair to say that in this crucial vote the 
House succumbed to pressure, but it was the 
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pressure of public opinion and not of a spe- 
cial interest. In following the wishes of the 
people the House repudiated the most severe 
and potentially the most politically damag- 
ing pressure from organized labor that has 
been brought to bear in the present Congress. 
Those Members who stood against it are en- 
titled to a vote of thanks. 

The House opened debate with three bills 
before it. One was the Landrum-Grifiin bill, 
given final approval Friday 303 to 125 after 
passage was assured in the key vote the day 
before. At the opposite extreme was the 
measure backed by organized labor. In the 
middle was a version of the Senate-approved 
Kennedy-Ervin bill, which emerged from a 
House committee and which had the support 
of the Democratic leadership. Thus the 
House rejected the alternatives and chose 
the toughest of the lot, and did so by a com- 
fortable margin despite the last minute 
efforts of AFL-CIO lobbyists to hold down the 
winning vote as a lever for use in the ex- 
pected Senate-House conference. A close 
tally would have provided argument for a 
weakened compromise. 

Each of the three measures before the 
House had its topflight supporter; each ad- 
vocate took his case to the country by radio. 
President Eisenhower put his prestige behind 
the Landrum-Griffin bill; AFL-CIO President 


George Meany appealed for the labor bill;. 


House Speaker Sam RAYBURN asked support 
for the committee bill. What happened to 
RAYBURN _was surprising and significant. 
When the venerable Mister Sam resorts to 
the unusual step of arguing publicly for a 
piece of legislation, his collefgues in the 
House pay careful attention. But in this 
case he lost control even of his own Texas 
delegation; of 21 Democrats, 16 voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 

It was to be expected that Mr. Meany 
would denounce the House action. “A vic- 
tory for antilabor forces,” he called it. The 
same comment was made by labor leaders at 
the time of the Taft-Hartley battles in the 
forties. John L. Lewis termed Taft-Hartley 
a “slave labor act.” Yet anyone who thinks 
Taft-Hartley damaged the labor movement 

“is sadly out of touch with the times. The 
Landrum-Griffin bill, which in many ways 
merely tries to end the abuses of Taft-Hart- 
ley, would not hurt honest unions or legiti- 
mate organizing practices. 

There is one aspect of the House vote that 
Senator KENNEDY, the presidential aspirant, 
and other influential Senators would do well 
to ponder. It is this: Something has hap- 
pened since last April when the Senate 
passed the mild Kennedy-Ervin bill 88 to 1. 
Certainly organized labor went all-out in its 
effort to defeat the Landrum-Griffin bill. It 
failed. Does that mean that labor’s actual 
political power is a great deal less than it 
appeared only a week ago? Or does it mean 
the public is insistent on a good reform 
measure? Both elements figured in the 
House vote, and should make it easier for the 
Senate to concur. 

There is little room for compromise be- 
tween the Senate and the House bills. The 
compromises have already been made. The 
only course for the Senate to follow is to 
accept the Landrum-Griffin bill. 


Mission With Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON: HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
George W. Healy, the editor of the New 
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Orleans Times-Picayune, accompanied 
Vice President Nrxon on his recent trip 
behind the Iron Curtain. He has now 
completed a very penetrating series of 
articles about that journey. I commend 
the series to all the Members of the 
House and the Senate. 

The series is written in an informative 
and lucid style. The articles are most 
timely in light of the approaching visit 
of Mr. Khrushchev. 

Mr. Healy is a distinguished journalist 
and is the recent past president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
During World War II he had an out- 
standing record as director of all domes- 
tic activities of the Office of War Infor- 
mation. 

The first of the series follows: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 

Aug, 9. 1959] 

New YorK-Moscow F.iicut Like New Or- 
LEANS-SAN FRANCISCO TrIP—CrOSSING SO 
RaPip It’s Harp To BELIEVE 

(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

Moscow.—What’s it like to fly the 4,800- 
plus miles from New York to Moscow in a 
record 8 hours 53 minutes? 

It feels about like flying from New Orleans 
to San Francisco—only you don’t stop at 
Dallas, and the plane is almost twice as big 
and climbs twice as high as the largest air- 
liner now in regular service in Louisiana. 
It’s quieter, too, and the seats are almost as 
wide as a divan. 

This 707-321 intercontinental jet transport 
carrying its first payload for Pan American 
World Airways, “raced” an older, smaller 
707-121 plane flown by the Military Air 
Transport Service (U.S., that is) from the 
Atlantic coast to Moscow. 


NIXON OFF FIRST 


Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon and part 
of his official party left Friendship Airport, 
Baltimore, July 22 about 9 p.m. aboard the 
MATS plane. Those of us assigned to the 
newer 707-321 took off from Idlewild Air- 
port, New York, about 10:30 p.m. 

Less than 9 hours later were were on the 
ground in Moscow, waiting for the Vice 
President’s plane, which had refueled in Ice- 
land, to come in for a landing. Just ahead 
of us had been a Russian jet, returning 
Nikita S. Khrushchey from Poland. 

Every plane in the air near Moscow was 
“stacked” until Khrushchev, the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, was on the run- 
way. A commercial jet, coming in from 
Copenhagen, with William R. Hearst, Jr., and 
Frank Conniff, the editorial director of 
Hearst newspapers, among its passengers, was 
held up an hour to permit the Khrushchev 
plane and the two Nixon party planes to 
get on the ground. 


CROSSING SEEMS FAST 


The Atlantic Ocean, Norway, Sweden, Lat- 
via and a sizable part of Russia are crossed 
quickly when friends are with you aboard a 
roomy plane and you can spend about 5 
hours in sleep. 

So rapid is the crossing that it’s hard to 
believe that it has been accomplished. 

Before takeoff Juan Trippe, president of 
Pan American, and Alfred F. “Mike” Flynn 
of Pan American entertained at Idlewild’s 
new International Hotel. 

When the plane got in the air old friends 
had held reunions, and strangers had been 
introduced. Fortunately, many of the 73 
official party members and press, television 
and radio correspondents in the cabin were 
old friends. 

Ruth Montgomery of Hearst headline serv- 
fice and Bob Considine, columnist, talked 
about Ruth's recent series about Gov. Earl K. 
Long when I stopped at their seats. West- 
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brook Pegler reminisced about a “Roman 
holiday” party given in Washington at the 
peak of World War II. “Peg” was in the 
hotel where the party was given, but didn’t 
attend. He wanted to give the party a 
working over in his column—and did. 

Jinx Falkenburg, the model and actress, 
was aboard in a new role—as correspondent 
for Newsday, Alicia Patterson’s Long Island 
tabloid. She wondered out loud what the 
Moscow streets might do to her new shoes. 

Demaree Bess of the Saturday Evening Post 
asked about Charley Nutter of International 
House, with whom he worked in Russia 20 
years ago. 

John Charles Daly strolled the aisle—look- 
ing for a candidate for “mystery guest.” 

Most representatives of the press, television 
and radio who planned to file “spot” copy 
wondered about how long it would take to 
pass their stories and pictures through the 
Iron Curtain. They soon found out: about 
8 hours for stories and longer for pictures. 

I wondered how much time my duties as 
a member of the official party and of the 
President’s advisory committee for the US. 
exhibition in Moscow would permit me to 
write and to file copy. I found that out, 
too; very little; and when I waited 6 hours 
for a long-distance telephone call to go 
through to New Orleans and it never went 
through, I resolved to file little but write 
much—for use on return. 

The country around Moscow looked just 
about like the rolling land around Alex- 
andria or Jackson, Miss., as we made a steep 
bank and sharp turn while coming in for 
our landing. Farmhouses, though, were in 
clusters—not widely separated. 

From the air the Moskva River, winding 
through the city, seemed slightly wider than 
the Red or the Pearl, but not as muddy as 
either. Its banks are reveted with concrete, 
like the Works Progress Administration rev- 
eted the banks of Bayou St. John. 


WELCOME CORDIAL 


Our welcoming crowd was neither as large 
nor as enthusiastic as the one that receives 
the Zulu King on Mardi Gras. The official 
hosts, it seemed to me, were formally 
cordial. 

The drive from the airport to the Ukraina 
Hotel started on a black-topped road like 
the old Chief Menteur Highway. About every 
70 yards was a policeman in a white coat, 
and in between were groups of Russian men 
in boots and trousers and jackets resembling 
army fatigues and women in coveralls. 

Occasionally we saw a woman in the field, 
cutting grass with a scythe. 


As we came closer to the city our proces- 
sion of automobiles moved faster—with pe- 
destrians scurrying to the sidewalks at every 
intersection. Every principal street in Mos- 
cow apparently is as wide or wider than 
South Clairborne Avenue. None that I’ve 
seen has a neutral ground or winky lights. 
Autos, most of them owned by Intourist, the 
Official travel agency of the Soviet Union, 
run through red lights faster than through 
the green. 

Russians may work together and play to- 
gether, but on the streets it’s every man 
for himself. .- 


! Wide Honor for Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


” HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the South 
Bend Tribune recently had an editorial 
entitled “Wide Honor for Benson.” Be- 
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cause I think it contains much food for 
thought, I include it herewith: 
Wwe Honor ror Benson 


The “prophet without honor in his own 
land” axiom comes to mind as a set of guid- 
ing principles drafted by farm economists 
representing 25 nations comes into the news. 
These economists are working under the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. 

When the full membership of the FAO 
meets later this year, these guiding princi- 
ples may be presented to it for consideration 
as farm price policy in the 76-member na- 
tions. If so, it will mean that things for 
which Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
been berated in the United States will be 
recommended for adoption in those 76 
nations. 

The FAO agricultural economists don’t 
mention Secretary Benson in their declara- 
tion of principles. But, obviously, they are 
impressed by his farm price support reform 


program. 

They advocate price supports below levels 
that tend to encourage surplus production. 
That is a Benson objective. They state that 
price supports should not be based on farm 
prices and costs in a remote reference period. 
Secretary Benson recommends abandonment 
of the 1910-14 “reference period” in the U.S. 
support system. 

In some other respects also the FAO econ- 
omists rule out things that Secretary Ben- 
son has refused to endorse. 

Of course, our Secretary of Agriculture 
isn’t entirely without honor at home. But 
where propaganda and practical politics are 
concerned, he has been given the worst of it 
for a long time. 

It is highly significant that international 
endorsement of his farm price support prin- 
ciples is developing. 





Courage and Heroism of Dr. Thomas A. 
Dooley, M.D., Medical Missionary in 
the Jungles of Laos and Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have spoken before in the Senate of the 
humanitarian dedication of Dr. Thomas 
A. Dooley, the American doctor who has 
devoted his career to caring for natives 
in the jungles of Laos and Vietnam. I 
have written in magazines of Dr. Dooley’s 
courage, skill, and tender care. And I 
ot said that this man is the type of 

or whom our country needs— 
indeed, hom humanity needs. 

Dr. Thomas A. Dooley also emphasizes 
the wisdom of the proposal by a number 
of us in the Senate, and by the editors 
of Life magazine, to send a Great White 
Fleet of hospital ships across the seven 
seas bearing American doctors, nurses, 
and medicines. If one man in the steam- 
ing jungles can accomplish what Dr. 
Dooley has accomplished, then think of 
the horizons of mercy and healing open 
to an entire flotilla of Dr. Thomas A. 
Dooleys. 

But now Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, age 
32, has cancer, and he has returned to 
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the United States for care—this time not 
for others, but for himself. His illness, 


. and his typically heroic reaction to it, are 


described by his personal friend, Dr. 

Howard A. Rusk, in the New York Times 

for August 23, 1959. It is a moving tale 

of sacrifice, valor, and dedication. 

Everyone reading it will want to help at 

once Medico, a division of the Interna- 

tional Rescue Committee, which helps 
to send doctors like Thomas A. Dooley, 

M.D., on their missions of mercy and 

kindness. 

As @ person who has suffered from 
cancer himself, I have special sympathy 
with Dr. Thomas A. Dooley. As a person 
whose own doctors are very encouraging 
with respect to his recovery, I feel con- 
fident and hopeful the same recovery 
will await this dedicated man, Dr. 
Dooley, who is needed so urgently by the 
backward and underprivileged races of 
mankind. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the article by Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk, from the New York Times, en- 
titled “Dr. Dooley’s New Fight,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. Dooitey’s New FicHT—PuHyYSICcIAN RE- 
LUCTANTLY LEAVES JUNGLE HosPITAL To BE- 
COME A CANCER PATIENT 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

Late last Thursday, one of America’s lead- 
ing unofficial ambassadors, Dr. Thomas Doo- 
ley arrived in New York from his jungle hos- 
pital in Muong-Sing, Laos, 5 miles from the 
border of Communist China. At a hur- 


riedly called press conference, the razor-thin ~ 


(he has lost 28 pounds), driving and dy- 
namic Dr. Dooley calmly announced that he 
had been ordered back from his post to start 
the toughest fight of his life. He had 
cancer. 

Three months ago, while on a mission into 
the interior and while traversing almost in- 
accessible foatpaths, Tom Dooley fell and 
injured the right side of his chest. The 
soreness persisted, but he was too busy to 
pay much attention to a “minor ailment” 
when there were so many people to treat 
and so many births to: be attended to. 

Two weeks ago he noticed a small growth 
on the chest wall; it had been the size of 
@ pea and now was the size of a walnut. 
When a visiting surgeon happened by, Dr 
Dooley asked him to remove it and take it 
to the nearest laboratory in Bangkok, Thai- 
land, for examination. It proved to' be 
malignant, but Dr. Dooley would not leave 
his post. 

The Peiping ‘and Hanoi radios had been 
calling daily for the natives of the villages 
he served to kill “this American spy.” The 
American Ambassador in Laos had urged 
him to leave because he was in great danger. 
Dr. Dooley refused, for he did not want to 
leave “his people,” nor let the Communists 
feel that they had driven him to cover. 


CONFIDENCE IN AIDS 


His greatest anxiety now is not the im- 
pending surgery nor the pain, but the time 
it takes and the fear that his patients will 
feel he has deserted them. He is con- 
fident, however, that his 2 assistants, Dwight 
Davis and Earl Rhine, 2 young premedical 
students from Austin, Tex., and 23 Lao 
students and the 5 Lao-trained nurses can 
carry all the services except major surgery. 

Dr. Dooley, who is 32 years old, was a 
Navy physician in Indochina in 1954 after 
the fall of Dienbienphu, when Vietnam 
Was partitioned into the Communist north 
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and the free south. Dr. Dooley’s mission 
was to render medical aid to thousands of 
Vietnamese who chose to abondon their 
homes in the north and find freedom in 
the south. After his discharge from the 
Navy, he spent almost 2 years in Laos, where 
in 1956 he established his first hospital at 
Namtha, under the auspices of Medico. 

Medico, a division of the International 
Rescue Committee, 255 Fourth Avenue, N.Y., 
is a nonprofit, nonsectarian voluntary organ- 
ization, set up to facilitate scientific com- 
munication and to provide health services 
throughout the underpriviliged parts of the 
world. 

Today, Dr. Dooley feels greatly heartened 
by the change in this primitive jungle area 
during the past 3 years. More than 14,000 
refugees from North China have come across 
the border, some seeking and obtaining help 
at his medical outpost, the only on in that 
part of the world. 

The natives who 3 years ago knew nothing 
of communism have learned from these ref- 
ugees, and from information sent out by the 
Laotian Government, what Comraunist ag- 
gression really means. They learned what 
has happened in the communes, and they 
know too that for the last 3 months no ref- 
ugees have got across the border. 

Dr. Dooley, who speaks the native lan- 
guage, points out with great pride that his 
is not a government operation nor an Amer-~ 
ican operation; it is a partnership. The 
Government of Laos pays all the internal 
expenses: food, gasoline, coal, oil; the sal- 
aries of physicians, students, nurses; and 
provides whatever medicine it can. The rest 
comes from contributions from the American 
people, who have learned that there is no 
better tool to promote international under- 
standing than help to the sick and the 
crippled. 

Last year this one American doctor and his 
staff treated more than 36,000 patients at a 
total cost of $35,000, less than $1 a year for 
each patient. Drugs, supplies and surgical 
instruments were provided by generous 
American manufacturers. When the Dooley 
team moves to establish drugs and supplies 
are left, and natives carry on the services 
they have been trained to give. 


OTHER MEDICO PROJECTS 


Dr. Dooley’s mission in Laos is only one 
of a number of Medico projects. More than - 
$500,000 worth of drugs was shipped by Med- 
ico to Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s hospital in 
French Equatorial Africa, Dr. Addus Samad’s 
hospital in Karachi, Pakistan, Dr. Gordon 
Seagrave’s hospital in Namkham, Burma, and 
to Dr. Theodore Binder’s hospital in Peru. 

Last December, a team of six specialists 
from the John Hopkins Medical School spent 
6 weeks on a teaching mission in Jordan. 
Working with Jordanian physicians, they 
diagnosed and treated more than 12,000 
patients, leaving behind them not only heal- 
ing, but understanding. 

Medico is Tom Dooley’s creation, now and 
for time immemorial. His own fight against 
cancer he considers just a skirmish, when 
the tools of health and healing can combat 
the international cancer of communism. 

His work and his fight against disease and 
communism must continue. Industry must 
help; labor must help; the average citizen 
must help. Congress could help by passing 
the health for peace bill this session, to 
establish a new Institute for International 
Research. 

Possibly new clues that would help Dr. 
Dooley win his fight against cancer might 
be found in the farflung laboratories of the 
world, which for lack of funds have not been 
able to develop their new ideas or new dis- 
coveries. But time is of the essence; next 
session, next year may be too late. 

Much that is irresponsible has been said 
and written about so-calied ugly Americans, 
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Many splendid Americans are daily prevent- 
ing disease and death, relieving pain and 
assisting others in the struggle for freedom 
and a better life. Tom Dooley is truly the 
splendid American. ” 





Air Landing Rights: New Facts of Inter- 
national Competition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues a very 
timely article which appeared in the 
August 17 edition of Time, relative to the 
current competitive problems being ex- 
perienced by U.S.-flag international air- 
lines. : 

The article follows: 

Air LANDING RicuTs: New FAcTs oF 
INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


As U.S. international airlines enter the jet 
age the United States is junking a belief as 
outdated as its piston planes. ‘The belief was 
that US. flag carriers could hold their lead 
over @ growing flock of aggressive foreign 
competitors without a drastic change in U.S. 
air policy. Last week the U'S. airlines got a 
new warning of the onward march of foreign 
competition. From the State Department 
came an announcement that Air France will 
get an additional U.S. gateway at Baltimore 
and a polar route to the U.S. west coast. 
BOAC will get the right to land at Tokyo 
on its San Francisco-Hong Kong run, which 
is expected to take 87,800,000 yearly away 
from US. lines. A CAB examiner recom- 
mended that Air India be authorized to fly 
into the United States. 

But the biggest threat is Russia's Aeroflot, 
the world’s largest commercial airline. Its 
1,600 planes fly 350,000 route-miles, serve 500 
airports from Kamchatka to London. Air- 
men expect that one of the points of dis- 
cussion between President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev will be yet another jump 
for Aerofiot—the right to carry passengers 
to and from the United States. 

If Aerofiot gets rights into New York, Pan 
American World Airways will fly into Mos- 
cow. But the exchange does not tell the 
whole story. Aerofiot, which now matches 
International Air Transport Association rates 
(though it does not belong to IATA), is ex- 
pected to behave for a while. But airlines 
fear that, as a totally subsidized State airline, 
it will eventually cut fares to ald Russia’s 
economic offensive. 

Despite last weck’s OK on new competi- 
tion, US. lines found some cheer in the de- 
cisions. They showed a real change in US. 
policy to conform to the new competitive 
facts. What made the decisions different 
Was not so much what the United States 
granted—BOAC, Air France, and Air India 
were entitled to the routes under reciprocal 
exchanges—as the manner of giving. France 
had formally denounced its bilateral air 
route agreement with the United States 13 
months ago, insisted on getting “double 

wae ie., the right to serve any 
pa gy where sect US. carrier originates a 

‘or The State Department 
Giatly refused. 

CAB and the State Department have not 
always been so alert to protect the interests 
of U.S.-flag lines. When Great Britain and 
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the United States laid down the basic post- 
war air route pattern in Bermuda in 1946, 
the United States was the only nation 
equipped with planes to operate long-dis- 
tance service. It campaigned for a free com- 
petition agreement, but the plane-short 
British forced a compromise that provided 
for an equitable exchange of traffic between 
nations signing a bilateral pact. Since then 
the United States has often ignored breaches 
by foreign airlines, drawn criticism from 
U.S. carriers for giving out fat new routes 
without getting much in return. 

Now the State Department and the Presi- 
dent, who has the final say about what in- 
ternational routes the United States gives 
out, are ending the giveaway period in favor 
of more horse trading and stricter rule 
watching. The new trend was forced by the 
awareness that U.S.-flag lines could follow 
the downward path of the U.S. maritime in- 
dustry. Though 70 percent of all air pas- 
sengers between the United States and 
foreign countries are U.S. citizens, the share 
of traffic carried by U.S. carriers has fallen 
from 75 percent in 1949 to 60 percent today. 
In the first quarter this year, BOAC nudged 
out Trans World Airlines as the second big- 
gest transatlantic carrier (No. 1: Pan Ameri- 
can), the first time a foreign-flag line has 
fiown ahead of a US. line. 

Foreign carriers have rushed into the 
United States in such numbers that 40 now 
draw from the U.S. market versus 22 in 1949. 
Most of them get far more than U.S. car- 
riers out of the bargain, often add extra 
flights to siphon off as many passengers as 
possible in violation of the spirit of the 
Bermuda agreement. In return for permit- 
ting Pan American to serve Amsterdam, 
KLM flies into New York and Houston. Re- 
sult: last year ELM collected $29.4 million 
on 86,225 U.S. passengers, while Pan Am got 
only $1,700,000 from 2,842 Dutch passengers. 
While cutting into U.S. markets, foreign car- 
riers are strengthening themselves against 
inroads into their home territory; e.g., Euro- 
pean carriers got IATA to place a special 
tariff on transatlantic jet flights because 
they do not have jets to compete with the 
Boeing 1707. : 

As the only private, nonsubsidized air fleet 
in the world, U.S. carriers must find a better 


way to face competition if the United States: 


is to keep its place as a powerful air nation. 
The most obvious solution would be Govern- 
ment subsidy, but most airlines themselves 
admit that this’is a last resort. What they 
want is for the United States to show a 
tougher stand in route bargaining and in 
enforcing current agreements. In the next 
5 years the jets will force a revamping of 
virtually all of the 54 bilateral agreements 
between the United States and other na- 
tions. Unless the United States trades 
much more shrewdly with foreign airlines, 
U.S.-flag carriers may not be able to compete 
in the jet age. 
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master General 
appeared in the New York Times for 
August 23, 1959, regarding what he de- 
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scribes as the effort of organized crime 
rings to dominate a multi-million-dollar 
mail-order traffic in sordid and obscene 
materials. 

I think I am as broadminded as any 
body about censorship. I abhor dicta- 
tion and control of’ what people should 
read and see. But, Mr. President, litera- 
ture is one thing and outright obscenity 
and pornography is quite another thing. 

With some of my colleagues on the 
Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I recently accepted the in- 
ventation of the Postmaster General to 
observe some of the materials which he 
and his subordinates have taken from 
the mails. I can only describe the ex- 
hibits as sickening. They were not art, 
they were not literature. They were dis- 
gusting attempts to pander to such de- 
grading impulses as masochism, sadism 
and to virtually every form of perver- 
sion. One only can image the impact 
of these fiendish materials on the minds 
and habits of children, and it is toward 
young people that many of such obsceni- 
ties are directed and sold, according to 
the information we received from Mr. 
Summerfield. 

Because the Postmaster General has 
emphasized that crime rings are seeking 
to exploit this dangerous distortion of 
youthful minds, I believe the Senate and 
House should be alerted to his warnings. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the article from the New 
York Times of August 23, entitled 
“Mobsters Linked to Smut Traffic,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 23, 1959] 
Mossters LINKED TO SmMuT TRAFFIC—LUCRA- 

TIve MarL-Orper TRADE IN FrtTe LURES 

Rackets, SUMMERFIELD WARNS 

WASHINGTON, August 22.—Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur E. Summerfield says organized 
crime rings appear to be moving into the 
multimillion-dollar, mail-order traffic in ob- 
scenity: 

In an interview Mr. Summerfield said the 
chief postal inspector had evidence indicat- 
ing the mobsters were trying to get a share 
of what already is a $500 million-a-year 
racket. 

Mr. Summerfield started a nation-wide 
drive against the racket last May 5. L. Rohe 
Walter? a special asistant to the Postmaster 
General, said the department estimated that 
1,500,000 children in the United States would 
become victims of the filth distributors. 

The text of the interview with the Post- 
master General follows in part: 

Question: “Mr. Summerfield, you have said 
commercialized pornography has deubled in 
the past 5 years. How do you account for 
this expansion in the business?” 

Answer: “Many factors have caused this 
increase. First, there is the lure of fantastic 
profits—which run into very high percent- 
ages—attracting more and more promoters 
into this filthy business. We should remem- 
ber, too, that until recently promoters were, 
in many cases, given only light sentences by 
taking refuge behind legal technicalities in 
certain large cities.” 

TECHNIQUES IMPROVED 


see aeeanae reasons include techni- 
evelopmen Photographic and print- 
ing equipment in recent years. More mate- 
rial can be turned out in less time, at less 
cost and in less space. Today, for instance, 
& small dwelling, or even a basement can 
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house modern machinery that turns out a 
sizable quantity of obscene material. 

Question: “Is there any evidence bigtime, 
organized crime is getting into the business?” 

Answer: “Yes. Our chef postal inspector, 
David H. Stephens, has reason to believe or- 
ganized crime has entered the mail-orders 
obscenity business. 

“Not long ago, in New York City, a multi- 
million dollar mail-order business in ob- 
scene and pornographic films, slides, pic- 
tures, and circulars suffered a devastating 
blow with raids in which our inspectors 
played a prominent role, 

“Three of the East Coast’s largest dealers 
were involved and more than 17 tons of por- 
nographic material were seized in one 
dealer’s place of business.” 

ADS FROM ABROAD 

Question: “There have been reports of ads 
for mail-order pornography from sellers 
abroad. How can these overseas merchants 
be controlled?” 

Answer: “There is a substantial amount of 
mail from overseas soliciting the sale of 
pornographic or obscene material. 

“When this department discovers. that a 
’ foreign operator is advertising the sale of 
obscene material by mail to this country, 
resulting in a formal com-issued. 

“This order is sent to our postmasters at 
ports of entry which handle the mail from 
the particular foreign country from which 
the foreign operator conducts his business. 

“Under this order the postmasters return 
all mail addressed to US. residents by the 
foreign pornographers, marking it unlaw- 
ful.” 

Question: “Last year Congress authorized 
the Post Office to prosecute those in the bus- 
iness of mail-order pornography in the com- 
munities where the material is received, as 
well as at.the points of mailing. How has 
this new power been used? Is it making a 
dent on the racket?” 

Answer: “The new authority, giving the 
power to prosecute in home communities all 
over America where the damage is actually 
done—rather than in a few big cities where 
pornography operators have become en- 
trenched behind legal technicalities—is the 
most effective weapon yet devised against 
the mail-order obscenity business. 

“However, the new law is important in an- 
other respect. Not only does it make more 
prosecutions possible, but sentences are 
stiffened.” 


Soviet Bosses Tolerate but Discourage 
Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; August 24, 1959 


Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the second in a series of articles 
written by George W.. Healy, editor of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, and who 
accompanied Vice President Nrxon on his 
recent trip to the Soviet Union: 

[From thé New Orleans Times-Picayune, 

Aug: 10, 1959] 

Soviet Bosses TOLERATE BUT DisCouraAGE RE- 
LIGION—OLD FoLK Go TO CHURCH, Have No 
Joss To Lose 

(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

Moscow.—The Soviet regime tolerates re- 
ligious activity and at the same time dis- 
courages it, 
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Officially, in Russia, no good stems from 
any source but the Communist Party. The 
party doctrine is that there is no God. 

Intourist, the official and only travel agency 
of Russia, employs many young men and 
women as interpreters and guides. They are 
trained carefully to see that visitors hear 
and see what the Government responsible for 
Intourist wants them to hear and see. 

Twice while I was riding in an Intourist 
automobile, with an Intourist guide, we 
passed churches. On both occasions I asked 
the guides if they attended church. Each 
answered, “I do not believe in God.” 


NONBELIEVERS 


-When I asked one of these guides if her 
mother and father believed in God she re- 
plied, “No, my mother and father are Com- 
munists.” 

The first Sunday we were in Moscow mem- 
bers of our party volunteered to report to me 
what they heard and saw in the churches 
where they worshiped. 

Ernest Barcella of United Press Interna- 
tional attended Roman Catholic services in 
St. Louis Church. 

“I was never so depressed in my life,” he 
said when he returned to the hotel. “The 
congregation was very small and consisted 
almost entirely of very old women and a 
few old men. I saw no young people at all. 
Even the priests were old.” 

Another Roman Catholic service in a resi- 
dence was attended by several members of 
our group. There, Bob Considine, the Hearst 
columnist, told me, the priest was younger 
and some young people were at mass. 

Ray Scherer, NBC news commentator, 
went to a Russian Orthodox church. His 
report was like that of Ernie Barcella—there 
were no young people in the church, only 
old ones. 

BAPTISTS CROWDED 


The brightest picture was painted by 
Ralph McGiil, editor of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, who went to a Baptist service. The 
church was. crowded, he said, with young 
and old people. The music, according to 
Ralph, was magnificent. 

When I talked with old Russian hands 
about this I got three explanations. 

One said the Baptist service was well at- 
tended because the Soviet hierarchy hasn't 
“lowered the boom” on that denomination. 

Another said the Baptist attendance has 
pickeda@up since Billy Graham’s recent visit. 

The third gave what seemed to me a logical 
explanation. When the last of the czars, 
Nicholas II, through the official church, ap- 
pealed to the people to stop the revolution, 
he got no response. The excesses of the 
czars, of which thefe is ample evidence in 
Moscow museums, had alienated the people 
beyond redemption, and when the official 
church tried to stop them from overthrow- 
ing Nicholas, they rebelled against both czar 
and church. 

ATHEIST MUSEUM 


A museum in which exhibits which advo- 
cate atheism are displayed is recommended 
to tourists by the official Intourist guides. 

I didn’t see it. 

I’m sure that it’s there, because I had 
the opportunity to talk with young people 
of Russia. 

When we were in the air between Moscow 
and Sverdlovsk one of our party looked at 
his watch and remarked, “God being willing, 
we'll be time today.” 

A yo Aeroflot hostess, overhearing him, 
said, “God has nothing to do with it. If 
the weather permits we'll be on time.” 

Because I wanted to confirm what Ernie 
Barcella and Ralph McGill had told me, I 
spent the early part of our second Sunday in 
Moscow in shabby, rundown churches. 

Without benefit of Intourist guide, I got a 
taxi driver to take me to the Baptist church. 
In front of the church was a Russian in his 
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late twenties who approached me and said in 
English, “Welcome to our church. We are 
glad to have you.” 


EVERY PEW FILLED 


I had been told at the hotel that the first 
service at the Baptist church was at 8 a.m. 
The young Russian who met me, explaining 
that he spoke English because he had studied 
in a seminary in England, told me that the 
first service would not start until 9 a.m. but 
that I was welcome to join the crowd in the 
church, 

It was then 7:40 a.m., but I went with my 
escort—the young seminarian—to the bal- 
cony of the church. When he took me to a 
vacant pew I’ was amazed to find that the 
church was crowded—every pew filled, except 
the single one to which I was taken. A 
throng was in the center aisle. 

“When did these people start coming into 
church?” I asked. 

“The church was filled at 7 a.m. 
communion day, but we have seats for 
guests,” he said. “You will sit where Billy 
Graham sat when he came to our church.” 

I explained that I could not remain for 
the 9 a.m. service but that I would like to sit 
for a few minutes to observe the congrega~ 
tion. Most of its members were old wom- 
en—handkerchiefs on their heads. The 
seminarian was the only young person I 
saw. 

Leaving the church, I asked him to explain 
to my taxi driver that I wanted to go to the 
St. Louis Roman Catholic Church. 


NO ALTAR BOYS 


The scene at the Catholic church, as Ernie 
had reported, was depressing. The priest was 
old, and there were no altar boys. I had to 
leave before the Mass ended, to attend Mr. 
Nixon’s final conference in Russia. Ernie 
told me that old men performed the services 
of acolytes. 

Bob Considine, who is a Knight of Malta, 
told me that young people want to go to St. 
Louis—but if they go they or their parents 
are forced out of whatever jobs they may 
hold. 

The old people can’t work. They can af- 
ford to go to church. 


It is 


Defense Education in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, ex- 
actly 1 year ago yesterday, on August 
23, 1958, the House approved the confer- 
ence report and sent to the President, 
H.R. 13247, which was signed into law 
on September 2, 1958, and became the 
National Defense Act of 1958. Mr. 
Speaker, this program could well be one 
of the most significant achievements of 
the 85th Congress, or for that matter of 
any Congress in recent years, for it 
strengthens one of the greatest and most 
important lines of defense we have in 
this era of the cold war and this age of 
spectacular and fast-moving develop- 
ments in science. 

With the launching of the first Rus- 
sian sputnik, this country and the rest of 
the free world were shocked into the 
bitter realization that in some of the 
most urgently important phases of edu- 
cation and science, the Soviet Union had 
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not only reached our level but had sur- 
us. 

This rude awakening, unpleasant as 
it was, brought forcibly home to us that 
our freedom and our very survival were 
at stake. Accordingly, we immediately 
undertook a crash program, stepping up 
by a tremendous degree our then-exist- 
ing activities in the field of guided mis- 
siles, and in the field of space and astro- 
nautics. 

Mr. Speaker, while I recognize fully 
the vitally urgent need for stepping up 
our actual programs in national defense 
and believe they should be increased, I 
also should like to point to the fact that 
such programs as undertaken-under the 
National Defense Act cf 1958 strike at 
something basic and fundamental to our 
future, and is perhaps as important in 
the long run as the present defense pro- 
gram itself. This is true because this 
act looks to the long-ranze future, and 
is helping to prepare our youth and our 
schools to provide us with the brains, the 
technical knowledge, and the ability to 
cope with the scientific problems of the 
future. Mr. Speaker, the program under 
the National Defense Act is now under- 
way, and it needs to be strengthened 
even more, but it is starting out to doa 
wonderful and most critical job and 
needs and deserves all the support that 
we can give. 

As an example of how this program 
works, and of how it is being received 
across the Nation, I shovld like to point 
to an article appeering in the Bartles- 
ville (Okla.) Examiner-Enterprise for 
Thursday, August 20,1959. This article, 
which was written by Harry Culver of 
United Press Internaticnal at Oklahoma 
City, describes the impact on the State of 
Oklahoma of the first 6 months during 
which the National Defense Act program 
got underway. I commend this article 
as excellent reading for every American 
who is interested in the workings of one 
of the finest programs established in re- 
cent years as a result cf legis'ation passed 
by the Congress. Mr. ©vecker, I should 
like to insert this article in the REcorp 
at this point: 

DEFENSE EDUCATION AcT Improves STATE 

SCHOOLS 
(By Harry Culver) 

OKLAHOMA CrTy.—The National Defense 
Education Act got off to a million-dollar 
launching its first 6 months in Oklahoma, 
the State department of education reported 
today. 

Under the act, which didn’t get into op- 
eration until early this year, 340 school dis- 
tricts in 75 counties have already started im- 
provement programs, principally in the field 
of science. 

“It has really given science training a real 
shot in the arm,” said Dr. Oliver Hodge, 
State superintendent of public instruction. 

POINTS UP RESULTS 

While the full effect will take years to 
measure, Earl Cross, administrator of the 
program for Oklahoma, pointed to these con- 
crete results already appearing: 

Many small.and middle-sized schools have 
added physics, chemistry, and foreign lan- 
guages to their curriculums. 

Four to six schools are cxpected to teach 
Russian this coming year. 
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A spot check of 26 schools showed a 1,300- 
percent increase in the amount spent for 
laboratory equipment. 


FUNDS MATCHED 


Cross said he has been amazed and grati- 
fied by the response and results, which have 
been financed by only a handful of dollars 
in relation to the millions spent on common 
school education in Oklahoma. 

Under the act, Oklahoma is expected to 
receive $844,000 per year for 4 years to buy 
equipment and facilities for improvement 
in science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages. 

This amount must be matched dollar for 
dollar by the local schoo! district. 

The first Federal grant to an Oklahoma 
school was authorized March 9, 1959. Be- 
tween then and June 30, $532,000 in Federal 
cash was approved for schools in every 
county of the State except Cimarron and 
Jefferson. Matched locally, this provided for 
& $1,062,000 program. 

STRESSES MATH, LANGUAGE 


Hodge said the $312,000 left over can be 
added to the current fiscal year’s fund. This 
will make possible a $2.3 million program 
for the 1959-60 school year. 

Cross said science projects received priority 
the first year. The coming year, equal em- 
phasis will be given to mathematics and for- 
eign languages. 

“The science laboratories in most Okla- 
homa high schools were in a deplorable con- 
dition,” Cross said. “Moreover, the ele- 
mentary science curriculum had amounted to 
little more than reading text materials.” 

He said most schools were so poorly 
equipped that first year expenditures went 
for very basic equipment, and for remodeling 
that included such items as running water, 
electricity and gas for laboratories. 

“SEVEN UP” CONGRESS 

In the mathematics field, purchases have 
included TV sets, films, slide rules, measuring 
instruments and geometric figures to “liven 
up” courses. 

On the language front, money has gone for 
tape recorders, disk records, reference read- 
ing material and film. The step-up in this 
program is shown by approvals for 1959-60 
for a $30,000 project at Enid and a $75,000 
project at Midwest City. 2 

While this fiscal year has barely started, 
114 schools have already applied for $217,000 
in Federal money for the coming term. 

Hodge said Oklahoma is far ahead of most 
States in starting the program because the 
administrative machinery was set up in the 
Sooner State even before the Federal money 
because available. 

WISE SPENDING PROMPTED 

He said the act has provided a terrific in- 
centive to improve training. And Cross 
pointed out the local dollar-for-dollar match- 
ing requirement encourages a school to spend 
its money wisely. 

Cross said a random check of 25 schools 
showed they spent $1.24 per pupil for labora- 
tories in 1957-58 and $16.54 in 1958-59. 

Ardmore boosted its expenditure from 
$1,081 to $28,000, Bethany from $1385 to 
$3,044, Clinton from $576 to $6,234, Duncan 
from $818 to $19,030, Vinita from $350 to 
$5,024, Beggs from $44 to $1,000, Lawton from 
$710 to $22,882, Elk City from $259 to $6,430. 

A separate phase of the act sets up $72,000 
per year in Federal funds for testing and 
guidance. Sixty-seven districts in 42 coun- 
ties received $69,000 in Federal ‘funds under 
this program up to June 30. 

“Obviously,” Cross said, “conditions more 
conductive to learning will soon prevail in 
most Oklahoma public schools.” 
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Itinerary of Annual Official Tour of the 
Fourth District of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, with the 
adjournment of the Ist session of the 
86th Congress, I am preparing for my 
annual official tour of the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Indiana, to meet with the con- 
stituents I am privileged to represent. 

This year I am planning to visit a 
number of the post offices in the district 
and will be available for conference and 
interviews at each of these places. I 
believe this will be convenient for per- 
sons who desire to discuss legislative 
or governmental matters with me. 

These official tours of the district are 
always most helpful. They afford a first- 
hand opportunity of obtaining views of 
constituents on the most important leg- 
islative issues of the day and at the same 
time of furthering the understanding be- 
tween the people and their Representa- 
tive in Congress. 

Upon the completion of the tour, I will 
then have my district office—room 925, 
Lincoln Tower, Fort Wayne—open to 
carry on my official duties while I am 
home between sessions of the Congress. 
Meanwhile, my office here—room 1511, 
House Office Building—will be open as 
usual for the conduct of official busi- 
ness. 

I cordially invite my friends and con- 
stituents to call upon me for whatever 
service or assistance I can render with 
respect to their problems relative to leg- 
islative or governmental matters, either 
while I am on the tour or in my office. 

The itinerary of my official tour is as 
follows: 

October 14, 9:30 a.m.: 
Ossian. 

October 14, 11 a.m.: Post office, Bluff- 
ton. 

October 14, 2 p.m.: Post office, Decatur. 

October 14, 4 p.m.: Post office, Berne. 

October 15, 10 a.m.: Post office, Gar- 
rett. , 

October 15, 11:30 a.m.: Post office, 
Auburn. 

October 15, 2:30 p.m.: Post office, 
Butler. 

‘October 15, 4:30 p.m.: Post office, 
Waterloo. 

October 16, 9:30 am.: Post office, 
Columbia City. 

October 16, 1:30 p.m.: Post office, 
South Whitley. 

October 16, 4 p.m.: 
busco. 

October 20, 10 a.m.: Post office, Angola. 

October 20, 1:30 p.m.: Post office, Fre- 
mont. 

October 20, 4 p.m.: Post office, La- 
grange. 

October 21, 10 a.m.: Post office, Albion. 

October 21, 1:30 p.m.: Post office, Ken- 
daliville. 

October 21, 
Ligonier. 


Post office, 


Post office, Churu- 


4 p.m:: 


Post office, 
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A Bill To Make Civil Service Retirement 
Available to ASC Employees on a 
Voluntary Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
’ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which proposes to extend to 
the employees of the agricultural sta- 
bilization and conservation committees 
the opportunity to come within the pur- 
view of the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
I am joined in the introduction of this 
bill by the other Democratic Members 
of the House from Iowa, the Honorable 
MERWIN Coap, NEAL SmiTH, and LEONARD 
WOLF. 

All of us have, in recent weeks, re- 
ceived considerable mail from ASC peo- 
ple in our congressional districts of 
Iowa in which they have protested a 
ruling by the Iowa State ASC Committee 
making retirement mandatory at age 65. 
As you know, Mr. Speaker, the retire- 
ment age under civil service is specified 
at 70 years of age. 

It seems to me somewhat shortsighted 
to force these men into retirement at 
age 65 when they have accumulated such 
a wealth of experience and when they 
still have several years of valuable serv- 
_ice they could render to the program. 
Furthermore, such a mandatory ruling 
fails to take into account a man’s indi- 
vidual capabilities and makes chrono- 
logical age the only criterion of his value 
and effectiveness in his profession. 

I want to emphasize that this bill 
would not force people to come under 
civil service retirement who do not de- 
sire to do so. This is intended to be 
purely a voluntary matter. The proposed 
piece of legislation is designed simply to 
empower the Secretary of Agriculture 
to prescribe and issue such regulations 
as may be necessary to make civil serv- 
ice retirement available to the persons 
desiring to take advantage of it. 

I wish to point out that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has no policy which 
will prohibit a man in the ASC service 
from working until the age of 70 years. 

I should add that my understanding 
of this matter is that the State commit- 
tees are presently authorized to request 
and obtain an employee’s resignation for 
reasons of unfitness or inability to per- 
form his duties. Therefore, such a bill 
as I have proposed here would not pre- 
empt any prerogatives that the State 
comittees now have in the area of per- 
sonnel management. The purpose of 
the bill is simply to establish certainty 
as to retirement from ASC service where 
such certainly does not now exist. 
Judging from my mail, the ruling by the 
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sional capabilities of ASC employees to 
the fullest extent. 
The text of the bill follows: 
H.R. 8774 


A bill to bring employees of the agricultural 
stabilization and conservation county 
committees within the purview of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) for 
the purposes of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act, employees of the agricultural stabiliza- 
tion and conservation county committees 
shall be held and considered to be employees 
of the Government of the United States. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed to prescribe and issue 
such regulations as may be necessary to 
provide a means of effecting the applica- 
tion and operation of the provisions of such 
Act with respect to such employees. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, annuity benefits under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act resulting from 
the operation of the first section of this 
Act shall be paid from the civil service re- 
tirement/and disability fund. 


The Trouble With Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include an excellent editorial from 
the Oregonian on the steel strike. I 
commend it to all Members to be read 
by them: 

[Prom the Oregonian, Aug. 21, 1959] 
THE TROUBLE WITH STEEL 


Steel management and the Steelworkers 
Union are alike in claiming that Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell’s factual report 
on the strike favors their case. A careful 
reading of this document, however, will 
cause the American public to cry out, in 
the words of Shakespeare's Mercutio, when 
mortally wounded, “A plague o’ both your 
houses.” 

Beginning in World War II, with the big 
steel formula, and continuing thereafter— 
sometimes with the help of big Government, 
sometimes by union-management negotia- 
tion, sometimes after strikes—management 
and union have jacked up wages and profits 
until these are out of line with industry 
generally. 

One consequence has been to open the 
doors to importation of Japanese, British, 
and German steel, to destroy the competitive 
position of American steel in foreign markets, 
and to encourage the displacement of steel 
by aluminum alloys, plastics, and other prod- 
ucts now on their way to giving the steel 
industry real competition in automobiles, 
appliances, and other goods. 

Steel management-did not show much out- 
ward concern with halting inflation before 
it took its stand before this strike. Our 
belief is that steel is much more concerned 
now with the future of the industry, from 
the standpoint of competition, than it is 
about inflationary wage and price increases. 
But the union leadership refuses to heed the 
warnings, although steel hourly and monthly 
earnings are the bellwether of industry. 
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A notable section of the report shows that 
although there has been only a slight rise 
in the number of production workers in steel, 
there has been a substantial increase (50 
percent, or 34,000, in the first half of 1959) 
of research, administrative, professional, and 
clerical workers in steel. This anticipates 
improvements in technology and output per 
man-hour, which are essential if steel is to 
maintain its economic importance. 

Steel imports now exceed steel exports, for 
the first time. The Japanese, particularly, 
have drastically lowered their prices. The 
British steel industry made a 2 percent re- 
duction. Other steel countries are working 
toward an invasion of the American market. 
Aluminums and plastics are moving ahead. 

The best thing that could happen to the 
steel industry would be a wage and price 
freeze, as previously pointed out on this page. 
Instead of encouraging the adamantine 
union, the Mitchell report should give the 
membership a clear view of the hazards 
ahead, even though high steel profits are 
evident this year. The steel strike should 
be settled quickly on the basis of minimum 
changes, if any. Whether it likes it or not, 
basic steel may be forced to reduce prices to 
hold its position in the marketplace. 


Bridging the Wide Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Kulm Lions Club of 
Kulm, N. Dak., pointing out the neces- 
sity of a bridge across the Missouri 
River: 

“Whereas public interest has been directed 
to the necessity of a bridge across the Mis- 
sourl River somewhere between Mobridge, 
S. Dak., and Bismarck, N. Dak.; and 

“Whereas two bridges across the Missouri 
in South Dakota have been declared surplus 
since they had to be replaced by longer 
bridges because of Oahe Reservoir, and that 
these bridges have been suggested for relo- 
cation upstream from Mobridge, S. Dak.; 
and 

“Whereas the distance between Mobridge, 
8. Dak., and Bismarck, N. Dak., is approxi- 
mately 140 road miles, and that a point on 
the Missouri in Emmons County west of 
the city of Linton would be approximately 
half way between Mobridge and Bismarck, 
and that the stretch between these two 
cities is the longest stretch on the Missouri 
River without a bridge in either North or 
South Dakota, and that a public free bridge 
between these two points would be for the 
benefit and convenience of the public: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Kulm Lions Club, repre- 
senting the merchants and professional men 
of the city of Kulm, N. Dak., That we go on 
record urging and requesting the Federal 
Government in cooperation with the State 
of North Dakota, to construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River at some point in Em- 
mons County west of Linton, N. Dak.; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the State highway com- 
missioner, U.S. Representatives Don lL. 
SHort and QUENTIN Burpicx and U.S. Sena- 
tors MiLTon R. Younc and WiLL1AM LANGER.” 
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The foregoing resolution was adopted at 
the regular monthly meeting of the Kulm 
Lions Club, held on August 18, 1959. 

Haroutp Luck, 
President. 

GorTTiies ScHOCK, 
Secretary. 








Russians Grim Generally, Enjoy Fun at 
Right Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the third in series of 
articles written by George W. Healy, edi- 
tor of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
who accompanied Vice President Nrxon 
on his recent trip to the Soviet Union: 
RvuSSIANS GRIM GENERALLY, ENJOY FUN AT 

Ricnt Time—Prove CorDIAL WHEN Occa- 

SION OPPORTUNE 

(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

Moscow.—Life in the capital of Russia is 
neither all drab nor all gay. 

The report that Russians seldom smile is 
fiction. They are grim at work and on the 
streets, generally, but at the right times and 
in the right spots they have their fun. Some 
American tourists in Russia seldom smile. 

Tourists now traveling from the United 
States to Russia must move under the aus- 
pices of Intourist, the official and only Soviet 
travel agency. Guides employed by the 
agency serve as companions and interpreters 
for the tourists. Theoretically, payment, in 
advance, to Intourist of a fee of 300 rubles 
per day entitles the tourist to room, food, 
Intourist guide services, and 3 hours’ use of 
an automobile per day. 

I saw some tourists who had been in Mos- 
cow 2 weeks without obtaining use of an 
Intourist automobile. They got the guide 
service all right, but had to hire taxis be- 
cause when they asked for Intourist cars 
they were told that all had been engaged in 
advance. 

When 11 other newspapermen and I made 
our first trip to the Kremlin, where Vice 
President Nixon was making his first official 
calls, we were accompanied by an Intourist 
agent. While we were waiting at the Rus- 
sian equivalent of the White House, within 
the Kremlin walls, I suggeted that I'd leave 
the group—and the guide—and take-a walk 
through the central area of Moscow on my 
own, 

UNGUIDED STROLL 


Ray Scherer, the television and newsman, 
advised against it. Without an interpreter, 
he said, I might have difficulty. 

I walked alone across Red Square and past 
the Moscow Hotel. Between the Moscow 
Hotel and the Nacional Hotel I met Bill 
Hearst, the publisher, who was making his 
third visit to Moscow. He also was out for 
a stroll without Intourist guidance. 

Using his directions, I had little difficulty 
finding several shops and making my way to 
the Hotel Ukraina, where our party was 
quartered. Incidentally, this hotel looks 
like the Singer building. 

On the walk through downtown Moscow 
I received no smile from a Russian. The 


* women who were walking, most of them on 


the heavy side, all had big bags in which 
they seemed to be carrying results of shop- 
ping and a week's wash. Without exception, 
they were in a hurry—staring straight ahead 
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and walking fast. There were few men on 
the streets at the time, shortly before noon. 

I then got the impression that Russians 
don’t like to smile. It was a wrong impres- 
sion, for a few afternoons later when Arnold 
O. Beckman, the California instruments 
manufacturer, and I went to the Russian 
agricultural and industrial exhibition—an 
elaborate permanent  installation—every 
Russian we saw seemed to be having a good 
time. They paid little attention to us unless 
we bumped in a crowd. Then they were 
cordial. - 

After we caught up with the Vice Presi- 
dent, who had gone to the exhibition from 
the embassy, we saw a real demonstration 
of cordiality. Walking with the Vice Presi- 
dent through the exhibition grounds was 
like crossing Canal at Royal at noon on 
Mardi Gras. He wasn’t exactly mobbed, but 
he was close pressed by hundreds of Russians 
who smiled and waved at him. 

Russians can be and are gay when the oc- 
casion is appropriate. 

Russians like night life too, in addition 
to the ballet; and an incident in the night 
club of Praga restaurant, very much like 
scores of night clubs in the United States, 
created something of a sensation. 

The time we visited this night club was 
our first evening in Moscow. The band was 
alternating betwéen American music, with 
plenty of Dixieland and Strauss waltzes. 

There were two parties of Americans in 
the restaurant, Tom Deegan, the New York 
railroad and public relations man, was host 
to one party. Tom should be remembered in 
New Orleans as the man who brought the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor on Mardi Gras, 
1950. Merle Oberon, the motion picture ac- 
tress, and her husband were hosts at the 
other American table. 

All others in the night club, which is siz- 
able, were Russians. 


ATMOSPHERE CHANGES 


Russians danced with Russians and re- 
mained with Russians and Americans danced 
with Americans until Mrs. Robert H. Mont- 
gomery, who writes as Ruth Montgomery, 
and I did a Charleston. Russians stopped 
dancing to stare—and then started to try to 
do the old dance themselves. 

A young Russian, well dressed, without 
tie, came to our table and asked Mrs. Mont- 
gomery to show him the step. She did, and 
thereafter Russians and Americans got 
“buddy buddy.” 

Richard Davies, an escort for the vice 
president's party, told me that an incident 
of this kind would have been unheard of 5 
years ago. Dick Davies lived in Moscow 
from 1951 to 1953, when, he said, Russians 
did not speak to Americans in public places. 

The first two things about Russia that 
seemed unusual were these: at this season 
there’s little darkness, and men don’t step 
aside to let women enter elevators or buses. 

In July and August it is light enough to 
play baseball, without artificial illumination 
until 10 p.m. and it’s light again at 3am, I 
didn’t stay up until 3 a.m., but know that it’s 
light at that hour because I didn’t pull the 
curtains on my hotel window the first night 
in Moscow. 





Bootstrap for Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp two very fine edi- 
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torials on my program, “Operation Boot- 
strap, reservation style.” 
Following is the editorial from the 
Arizona Republic, Phoenix, Ariz.: 
[From the Arizona Republic, Aug. 17, 1959] 
. BOOTSTRAP FOR INDIANS 


Puerto Rico, once “the poorhouse of the 
Caribbean,” now boasts the second-highest 
standard of living in Latin America. It 
ranks in sixth place as a oustomer of Ameri- 
can goods. Since 1940, the annual per capita 
income of the islanders has increased four- 
fold and life expectancy has jumped nearly 
20 years. 

This miracle of economic growth is at- 
tributed to Operation Bootstrap, a far-reach- 
ing plan started in 1946 to industrialize the 
Puerto Rican economy and diversify its sin- 
gle agricultural crop of sugar. The heart of 
Operation Bootstrap is long-term tax ex- 
emptions to new industries and long-term 
leases of plants to industries that will move 
to Puerto Rico. 

Representative E. Y. Berry, a Republican 
Congressman from South Dakota, visited 
Puerto Rico last year and examined the re- 
sults of Operation Bootstrap. He was so im- 
pressed that he now wants to apply the 
same sort of program to American Indian 
reservations, which are certainly among the 
most depressed areas in the United States. 

Mr. Berry represents 30,000 Indians living 
on four Sioux reservations in South Dakota, 
but his plan would extend to reservation 
Indians everywhere, including Arizona. It 
would give industries moving onto Indian 
reservations complete exemption from Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes for 10 years. 

Representative Berry points out that the 
U.S. Government now is spending about $180 
million a year on Indian welfare programs. 
The amount undoubtedly will increase, since 
four out of five Indians on reservations can- 
not get jobs. However, if industries could be 
lured onto the reservations by tax exemp- 
tions, the average Indian would “gladly swap 
a Government relief check for a weekly pay 
check,” says Mr. Berry. 

Arizona’s Navajo Indians, in the Four Cor- 
ners area, are enjoying the first fruits of an 
economic boom, due to gas, oil, power, and 
uranium developments. But industrializa- 
tion has been slow on the Navajo as on all 
other reservations. If tribal councils could 
offer tax concessions, as proposed in the 
Berry bill, the basis would be laid for a 
Puerto Rican-type development on Indian 
reservations. 

Congressman Berky calls his project “Op- 
eration Bootstrap, Indian style.” It has 
been endorsed by Indian tribal chairmen, In- 
dian agency superintendents, church groups, 
and mission priests. It deserves the closest 
study by Congress at the soonest possible 
time. Certainly the United States owes as 
much to its first citizens, the Indians, as 
it does to its oldest Territory, Puerto Rico. 


From my home State of South Da- 
kota, the Mitchell Daily Republic has 
commented favorably on the proposal as 
follows: 

{From the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Daily Repub- 
lic, Aug. 18, 1959] 


INDIAN-STYLE BOOTSTRAP 


West River Congressman E. Y. Berry re- 
ports enthusiastic response to his bill (H.R. 
7701) “Operation Bootstrap, Indian-style,” 


‘patterned after a successful Puerto Rican 


plan by which that commonwealth vastly 
improved its social and economic position. 

Berry hopes that approval of his measure 
will bring about similar improvement for 
American Indians. 

Puerto Rico’s Operation Bootstrap, as re- 
ported in Congressional Quarterly, is de- 
signed primarily to industrialize and di- 
versify the island’s rum-and-sugar economy 
by encouraging new industry to locate there. 
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Back in 1950 Congress passed a bill exempt- 
ing Puerto Rico from U.S. individual and 
corporate income taxes, excises, estate and 
gift taxes and permitted the commonwealth 
to retain proceeds from its customs duties. 

As a result, Puerto Rico was able to exempt 
new industries from municipal, corporate, 
partnership and personal income taxes for 
10 years; from taxes on dividends or profits 
for 7 years, and from taxes on property from 
5 to 10 years. 

The Commonwealth government will sell 
or lease a plant on a long-term basis to new 
firms and offer them technical assistance. 
These exemptions go to industries never in 
operation in the island prior to June 2, 1947, 
to 34 specified industries ranging from ani- 
mal feed to tinware manufacture, and to 
tourist and commercial hotels. Under this 
= 600 industries have located in Puerto 

co. : 

Other changes made by Operation Boot- 
strap include its rise from a‘burden to the 
U.S. Treasury to sixth place as a major cus-~ 
tomer of American goods. The island now 
buys more from the United States on a per 
capita basis than Canada. In the past 20 
years, Puerto Rico has increased per capita 
income fourfold. Life expectancy has in- 
creased nearly 20 years and infant mortality 
has been halved. 

Patterning a plan for American Indians 
from Operation Bootstrap can work wonders 
on reservations where it is impossible to 
support, without Federal relief, the increas- 
dng population, Berry believes. 

His measure would authorize tax exemp- 
tions on Tndian reservations the same as were 
allowed in Puerto Rico; it would authorize 
Indian tribes to set up corporations em- 
powered to construct plants to sell or lease 
to industrial firms on a long-term basis, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
Interior. The plants could be built with 
tribal funds, Federal loans, or through com- 
mercial loans to tribal corporations. 

Industries moving onto reservations would 
receive complete exemption from Federal, 
State and local taxes for 10 years, the right 
to amortize property eligible for depreciation 
on a 5-year schedule, a deduction for 5 years 
from any Federal tax in the amount equal to 
three times the annual welfare payments 
paid to an Indian priorto his industrial em- 
ployment, and Government aid in conduct- 
ing on-the-job training for Indian em- 
ployees. 

Berry contends that most Indians on re- 
lief “would gladly exchange a Government 
relief check for a weekly paycheck.” 

“Operation Bootstrap, Indian-style” would 
be a step in the right direction. Training 
and employment for the Indian people on 
their own reservations could lead to the 
elimination of Federal relief program, could 
improve their health and living conditions, 
could make them an economic asset instead 
of an economic liability. It deserves serious 
consideration, 





The Expanded Highway Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, at the time General Eisen- 
hower became President of the United 
States in 1953, the National Govern- 
ment was collecting about $850 million a 
year from the Federal gasoline tax. It 
was expending $550 million of that gas- 
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oline money on highway construction 
and diverting about $300 million to use 
for other purposes including foreign aid. 

President Eisenhower felt that all 
Federal gasoline revenues should go into 
building more, better, and safer roads for 
the motorists who pay the gasoline taxes. 
President Eisenhower recommended 
that be done. 

In the Republican Congress of 1954 
this was accomplished by Congress pro- 
viding grants to the States for highway 
building purposes of $850 million a year 
or just about the amount of thie gasoline 
tax revenues. 

The result was a substantial speedup 
in highway construction. 

But the President did not believe even 
this $300 million a year increase in road 
funds was enough to do the road build- 
ing job that must be done to provide the 
Nation’s growing millions of motorists 
the roads they require. 

THE EXPANDED HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Great as was the advance made in the 
first years of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration in increasing highway building 
it was not great enough to satisfy the 
President’s desire. He named a Commis- 
sion to study the highway problem—the 
Clay Commission. The Commission 
recommended the building of 37,000 
miles of the Interstate Defense High- 
way System into four-lane divided high- 
ways that would connect and serve 
nearly all cities of great population in 
the Nation. The Congress backed up 
the Commission’s recommendation. 

Under the leadership of Chairman 
GEORGE FALton, of Maryland, of the 
House Subcommittee on Highways, leg- 
islation was drafted and enacted to ful- 
fill the Commission’s recommendations. 

It is said, and I think correctly so, 
when this highway program is com- 
pleted in about 16 years the American 
motorist can drive from the Canadian 
border, north of Bangor, Maine, to the 
Mexican border, south of San Diego, 
Calif.—a distance of about 4,000 miles— 
on a four-lane divided highway on 
which there is not a single road cross- 
ing or a single traffic light. 

The same freedom from cross traffic 
over four-lane divided highways will 
prevail on many other highways run- 
ning east and west and north and south 
across the Nation. 

Most cities will be bypassed, the roads 
going around and not through the towns. 

Instead of the $550 million a year 
spent in 1953 and previous years and the 
$850 million spent in 1954 and again in 
1955 on highways, the National Gov- 
ernment now is spending in excess of 
$3 billion a year on building more, wider 
and safer highways. This is in addition 
to what the States spend. 

WHO WILL PAY FOR THE ROADS? 


Who will pay the cost of these new 
roads? 

There has been some increase, of 
course, in the tax on gasoline and upon 
tires to finance this gigantic expanded 
highway program. 

The road program, however, in the 
long run will pay for itself. Everyone 
using these highways will escape great 
wear and tear on their tires and cars. 
They will be safeguarded from being in- 
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volved in accidents that usually involve 
expensive automobile repair bills and 
often even more costly doctor, hospital, 
and medical bills. 

Each year about 40,000 Americans are 
killed in traffic accidents. The Safety 
Council estimates that the four-lane di- 
vided highways with no cross traffic will 
cut these fatal accidents in half. Also, 
the motorists by traveling over wider 
and better alined highways will be able 
to bypass cities and will save much time 
in getting from place to place. 

ROADS PROGRAM HELPS PROSPERITY 


The great road program the Eisen- 
hower administration and the Congress 
has developed during the past few years 
also is playing an important part in 
keeping employment high, unemploy- 
ment down, and adding to the general 
prosperity of the Nation. 

Tens of thousands of American work- 
ers are finding employment in helping 
to build the new and additional high- 
ways. 

In addition, other thousands obtain 
employment in the factories and busi- 
nesses engaged in supplying the mate- 
rials required in highway construction,’ 
such materials as cement, gravel, steel, 
lumber, and plywood. Still others gain 
work in factories engaged in producing 
roadbuilding equipment. Because of 
the highway program, there is less un- 
employment than there otherwise would 
be 


As in all great adventures, everything 
has not gone in the enormous road- 
building program as expected. 

Too much emphasis, for one thing, has 
been given to taking care of big city 
needs first and letting the building of 
roads in rural sections go until later. 
The result has been that in the first 
years of the program too much money 
has gone into buying costly rights-of- 
way for highways and not enough into 
actual construction. Most of this, how- 
ever, is now behind us and we can ex- 
pect highway construction to go for- 
ward much more rapidly. 

How enormous this highway program 
really is can be understood by a look 
at what the program is doing for our 
State of Washington, 

In 1953 and previous years Washing- 
ton State received about $8 million a 
year of Federal aid for highway build- 
ing. Under the first Eisenhower road 
program, started in 1954, Washington 
began receiving $12 million a year of 
Federal funds for roads. ‘This year, and 
in the years ahead, Washington State 
will receive grants in excess of $50 mil- 
lion a year for highway building. Our 
State of Washington is receiving six 
times as much Federal money now for 
roads as it did a brief 7 years ago when 
President Eisenhower first came into 
office. Similar increases have been made 
to all other States. 

America’s expanded highway program 
unquestionably is the greatest public 
works undertaking in all the history of 
mankind. It should be continued to 
completion at the present rate and level 
of construction. By doing that the 
greater safety of American motorists will 
be insured and prosperity and employ- 
ment will be kept at a high level. 
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Labor Bill Fight Leaves No Heroes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, among 
the commentaries on the recent House 
action on labor reform legislation, the 
following article by Columnist Marquis 
Childs which appeared in the August 21 
edition of the Washington Post is one I 
wish to include in the REcorp under per- 
mission to extend remarks: 

LaBor Brit Ficut Leaves No HEROES 
(By Marquis Childs) 

No matter what the final outcome in the 
dispute between House and Senate over 
labor reform legislation, the political wounds 
opened in the Democratic Party will be long 
in healing. The result, it is generally agreed, 
has been to widen the split between the 
liberal-labor wing and the conservative 
southern wing of the party. 

A smouldering resentment remains, with 
the unhappy conviction that presidential 
ambitions took precedence over the welfare 
of the party. As to the welfare of the Na- 
tion, it was obscured by the fierce, knife- 
throwing factionalism that tore the House 
apart as the tough Landrum-Griffin bill was 
passed. 

Politically speakihg, it now appears that if 
a labor bill is finally adopted at this ses- 
sion—coming out of the Senate-House con- 
ference—the credit will go largely to Senator 
LYNDON B, JOHNSON, the majority leader. 
To put it another way, the leading Demo- 
cratic presidential aspirant in the Senate, 
Senator JoHN F. Kennepy, of Massachusetts, 
will get at best a mark of passing on labor 
legislation. 

The suspicion is strong in the House that 
JOHNSON planned it that way. If the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill, as approved by the Senate, 
had been matched by a moderate bill in the 
House, then Jack KENNEDY would properly 
have been identified as the father of labor 
reform. 

The suspicion of LYNDON JOHNSON goes to 
the fact that 17 of the 21 Democrats from 
Texas in the House voted for Landrum- 
Griffin. At the same time they were, in ef- 
fect voting against their leader, Speaker Sam 
Raysurn, who had staked his reputation and 
prestige on stopping the so-called tough bill 
and putting over the moderate Elliott bill. 
A switch of 15 votes would have killed 
Landrum-Grifin. Why, House Members who 
got badly battered in the fight are asking, 
could not the great and powerful Lynpon 
JOHNSON have exercised some authority with 
the delegation from his own State? 

It must be said, however, that opinion in 
Texas tends to be strongly antilabor, and the 
volume of mail pouring in on Texas Con- 
gressmen was overwhelmingly for a strong 
bill. 
If organized labor made just about every 
mistake that could be made, overplaying the 
hand in an outrageous way, the northern 
wing of the party with ite strong labor ele- 
ment will nevertheless have at least a veto 
at next year’s Democratic convention. The 
Republican-southern Democratic coalition 
with Texas in the vanguard, so ably led by 
Republican leader CHaRLEes HALLeck, has left 
an indelible mark. 


When the shouting of the victors has died 
down, the effect of this coalition on political 
fortunes next year may be more significant 
than anything else to come out of the con- 
troversy. By their victory the Republicans 
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blunted an issue which in the past they have 
exploited to the hilt—the charge that or- 
ganized labor runs Congress and dictates 
the kind of legislation that is to be passed. 

Not only President Bisenhower, who will 
not be running for office next year, but Vice 
President Nixon, cam for the Presi- 
dency, and his closest allies in the Govern- 
ment did yeoman work for a victory that the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
claims as its own. Nixon met wavering Re- 
publican Congressmen at breakfast on the 
morning of the test. His able and loyal lieu- 
tenant, Attorney General William Rogers, 
provided help in the big administration 
push. 

It may be, of course, that the crime and 
corruption exposed by the McClellan com- 
mittee had conditioned the public, including 
many trade union members, to accept what 
has been widely propagandized as a strong 
bill. But, quite possibly, there may be some 
early disillusion over just what has been 
achieved. 

The comment of James R. Hoffa of the 
Teamsters Union, target of the most violent 
feeling, should not be overlooked. Hoffa 
said that with only minor changes his union 
could live with the bill passed by the House. 

This bears out what Senator KENNEDY has 
been saying about the “tough” Landrum- 
Griffin bill. That is, that it will not sub- 
stantially affect the big, powerful labor 
unions such as the Auto Workers and the 
Teamsters. But it penalizes smaller unions 
and the task of organizing, particularly in 
the South, will be‘all but impossible. 

Perhaps, in view of this, the laurels of 
victory now being distributed will fade 
rather rapidly. By 1960 they may be as dust 
and ashes. 


The Nation’s Financial Troubles Similar 
to Those of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, thinking a suggestion from an 
able Michigan State senator—because 
the Nation’s problem is similar—might 
give me an answer which would be help- 
ful here, I wrote to my home senator, the 
Honorable Edward Hutchinson, of Fenn- 
ville, Mich., who, for 13 consecutive years, 
has ably served the State, as hoth repre- 
sentative and senator, asking why Mich- 
igan, a prosperous industrial State, was 
in trouble financially. I received the 
following-answer: 

Tue SENATE, 
STaTE OF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, August 13, 1959. 
Hon, Ciare E. HorrmMan, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CiarE: You have asked me why Mich- 
igan, a prosperous industrial State, is in ite 
present financial. difficulty. 

The reason is this: Michigan has not been 
living within its means. The present tax 
structure, unduly charged as a patchwork, is 
essentially geared to the State’s economy. 
When times are good and the economy ex- 
pands, so do the dollars of tax increase. 
When the economy contracts with recession, 
so do the dollars of tax decrease. 

The trouble in Michigan is that Governor 
Williams and his administration failed and 
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refused to reduce expenditures during the 
recent recession. He was directed to do so by 
the legislature but ignored the law. 

Now the legislature is called upon to exact 
more of the people’s goods, not alone to 
balance a new budget but to pay a deficit as 
well. 

To accomplish this purpose, Republican 
senators propose a penny increase in the use 
(sales) tax. House Democrats, in Michigan’s 
divided legislature, insist on writing into our 
tax system the philosophy of an income tax. 
They want just a little—a foot in the door. 
Each side is strong enough to block action. 
Neither side is strong enough to take action. 

In Michigan, our economy is as fluctuating 
as automobile production. We need a stabil- 
ity in our tax revenues. Sensitive as our 
present tax structure is to the economy of 
the State, we would suffer even a greater 
feast or famine situation if our State reve- 
nues were tied to an income tax. 

The Federai income tax system has been 
made to work successfully, only because the 
Federal Government has unlimited consti- 
tutional borrowing power. Michigan has no 
constitutional power to borrow money. Its 
operation is wholly dependent on tax collec- 
tions. We Republicans maintain that 
changes in our tax system should be to pro- 
vide a greater stability of tax revenues, and a 
State income tax in any form would defeat 
that principle. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp HUTCHINSON. 


Inter-American Development Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include copy of my news- 
letter which was released today. 
KEENOTES BY REPRESENTATIVE ELIZABETH KEE, 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON, August 24, 1959.—Quite often 
Congress passes significant legislation whieh 
is largely if not completely ignored by the 
press and the public. A case in point is the 
Inter-American Development Bank which 
was recently created by Congress with a 
capitalization of $1 billion 

The United States will provide $450 million 
of the capital. Latin American nations will 
provide $550 million and will be represented 
on the governing board. 

The significance of the new Bank lies in 
the fact that it marks an entirely new de- 
parture in our economic relationship with 
friendly nations to the south. Economic 
aid, in the form of direct grants and gifts, 
are to be played down. Instead, our Latin 
neighbors will look to the new Bank for loans 
to provide the capital necessary for eco- 
nomic development. 

The United States is prone to forget just 
how important Latin America is to this 
country. Trade between the two areas runs 
into the hundreds of millons each year. 
Also, it is important to our national security 
to make sure that Communist regimes do not 
gain a foothold in the Western Hemisphere. 

All of our neighbors to the south, with the 
possible exception of Mexico, are experienc- 
ing dangerous economic difficulties. All of 
them need to expand trade and to speed up 
industrial development. The United States 
cannot provide all of the capital that is 
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needed, Even if we could, it would not be 
good policy to do so. The countries them- 
selves need to feel they have a vital stake 
in their own developmet programs. 

The new Bank will fill this great need. 
It is going to be a businesslike operation. 
Borrowing nations will have to come up 
with sound programs which bank officials 
can accept as having a good chance of 
paying off. 

This is a cooperative venture. Direct 
grants or gifts are too one sided to be com- 
pletly effective. 

This shift of emphasis in our economic 
aid program in Latin America is significant. 
I hope it will point the way to a gradual 
elimination of the economic aid program on 
the present basis. 

Also, this year Congress approved another 
far reaching international financing plan 
which attracted very little attention. This 
was the International Development Associa- 
tion which is to be an adjunct of the World 
Bank. 

It is hoped this new Bank can put to use- 
ful, productive work much of the $3 bil- 
lions in foreign currency which the United 
States has acquired since the end of the war. 
It would work like this: Country X applies 
to the World Bank for a loan of $50 million. 
The World Bank feels it cannot loan but 
$30 million. The new organization would 
then make a secondary loan of $20 million, 
almost all in foreign currency of various 
kinds which can be used to buy materials 
in all parts of the world. 

The new organization should make it pos- 
sible for the World Bank to greatly step up 
its operations. And the more the Bank can 
loan, the less will be the need for direct 
grants of money by the United States to un- 
derdeveloped nations struggling to build a 
sound economy. 

The people are getting tired of Congress 
voting billions each year for gifts to foreign 
countries. The new loan programs offer a 
sound, workable alternative and they should 
be much more successful. It puts our eco- 
nomic relations on a sound, businesslike 
basis and should in the long run help end 
the annual drain on our Treasury. 





We've Done This Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. ZABLOCKI.. Mr. Speaker, one of 
America’s outstanding correspondents, 





_ Ernest K. Lindley, has made an excellent 


summaton of his findings in Asia during 
his recent tour. While many individuals 
are looking at minute details of a par- 
ticular program in a particular country, 
Mr. Lindley has brought into focus some 
of the fundamental accomplishments not 
only of our own program but of the 
activities of the Asians themselves. I 
am happy to insert his column that ap- 
pears in the magazine Newsweek for 
August 24, 1959: 

Wre’ve Done Tus Ricut 

(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

The favorable turn of the tide in free Asia 
is not due exclusively to reaction against the 
Communist policies and deeds which I cited 
last week. Side by side with more realism 
about the Communists I found on my recent 
tour a better understanding of American 
purposes and, more widely than before, 
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friendly attitudes toward us. In talks with 
Asians from one end of the continent to the 
other I sought the reasons for this. Some 
are rather general, a few specific. Among 
the more important: 

1. Time and experience have gradually 
convinced many doubting Asians that Amer- 
ican policy really is anti-imperial, that it 
sincerely seeks to help the free peoples of 
Asia preserve their independence and achieve 
a better life. For a time many Asians tended 
to lump us with their former European mas- 
ters. Increasingly, they have come to see 
us as a distinct breed (however, Asian feel- 
ings about Europeans, have been improved 
by Britain’s enlightened colony-into-com- 
monwealth policy and, recently, by the free 
choice that De Gaulle gave the French colo- 
nies). ‘There is also less of a tendency to 
regard American capitalism as a form of im- 
perialism. Most Asian governments now 
want the help of American private capital 
and management, although not all have 
taken the steps necessary to attract them. 

2. Our. policy of extending economic and 
technical aid, with no political strings at- 
tached, to the neutralist countries has im- 
proved their attitude toward us. 

3. Year by year, there are more Asians who 
have had part of their education or training 
in the United States or under American 
guidance in their own countries. There are 
now scores of thousands of them—military 
officers, public-health experts, agricultural 
specialists, teachers, all manner of occupa- 
tions. Overwhelmingly—a few go sour— 
they are friendly to us and give others a 
sympathetic view of America. 

4. With the passage of time and the com- 
pletion of some projects which took several 
years, the results of our economic-aid pro- 
gram are more visible and more widely ap- 
preciated, We have made mistakes (I will 
discuss these in a later column) but overall 
our aid program is a success. 

5. Our defensive alliances and military- 
aid program have helped to generate confi- 
dence and stability, especially in the front- 
line countries. Generally there is a good, 
comradely relationship between Asian of- 
ficers and the Americans who work with 
them. SEATO is increasingly valued even 
in some of the nations which for various 
reasons have not joined. 

6. We further reassured our friends by 
two actions last year: Sending troops into 
Lebanon and supporting Nationalist China 
in the Red assault on the offshore islands. 
Our Asian allies sometimes wonder whether 
we will come when needed. Evidence that 
we will bolsters them. They find reassur- 
ance also in the SEATO military exercises, 
in which Western forces take part. 

7. Our refusal to recognize the Peking 


— is paying better dividends, now that 


the commune system and Tibet have shocked 
so many formerly neutralist Asians. 

8. Many more individual Americans and 
Asians have come to know and like each 
other. Most Asians like American informal- 
ity. Americans find that most Asians, when 
approached as equals and in a friendly way, 
respond cordially. Gradually we have built 
up a corps of people who understand the 
various Asian peoples and have won their 
confidence. Officially we are well repre- 
sented. We have sent some misfits in the 
past and undoubtedly have some in Asia 
now. But on this last tour I encountered 
only a few and they were in minor posts, 
With two exceptions—one a gifted and re- 
spected semipro, Ellsworth Bunker, in In- 
dia—every American Ambassador in Asia is 
@ career officer. In some places a politician 
with a flair for public relations might do 
better than a professional diplomat. But 
we have a competent lot of Ambassadors in 
Asia, and some are very, very good. USIS 
has many very capable and experienced men, 
and I was favorably impressed with scores 
of other official Americans I met. 
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It is time to discard the ugly fiction that 
we have bungled in Asia. We have made 
mistakes but, on the whole, our policies are 
sound, reasonably well executed, and pro- 
ductive of heartening results. 





A Time for Maturity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, a timely 
message on individual responsibility was 
delivered by the president of one of the 
leading educational institutions in Ten- 
nessee, David Lipscomb College, to the 
graduating class of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, in Nashville, Tenn., a 
few days ago. Under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am 
including an editorial from the Nashville 
Banner which contains excerpts from Dr. 
Athens Clay Pullias’ challenging ad- 
dress. I believe each Member of Con- 
gress will want to read the editorial, and 
it follows: 

A TIME FoR MATURITY 


Human progress is the sum of individual 
achievement, the contributions of men 
measuring with mind and heart and hand to 
the challenge of individual responsibility; 
not herded as sheep, or goaded by coillectiv- 
ists, into a pattern of intellectual conformity 
called mass thinking. 

That vital concept of individual responsi- 
bility was the timely message of Athens Clay 
Pullias, president of David Lipscomb College, 
addressing the Peabody College graduating 
class—the warning that when individualism 
is in peril the future welfare of mankind is 
endangered, and that the only answer to this 
threat is mental and spiritual maturity. 

One could note that it was that maturity 
of great minds that grasped the realities of 
individual worth and dignity—and of that 
principle founded a system of government 
recognizing unalienable rights. It accented 
the freedoms which brought into existence 
great institutions to enhance, by individual 
preparation and opportunities, the better- 
ment of all mankind. And again, this age is 
the beneficiary of its labors. 

Yet, as Mr. Pullias warned, in spite of this: 
“Changes of our time have led to a breakup 
of the foundation of values—including the 
moral and the.ethical. A worldwide atmos- 
phere of fear prevails * * * (and) finally 
and most serious is the threatened destruc- 
tion of the individual by the State, the ma- 
chine, the organization and general spirit of 
collectivism in our time. The individual is 
in peril.” 

That individual being is the basic unit in 
society. Achievements of the past and the 
threats to our future have meaning only in 
terms of the individual. The meaning of life 
itself—as he eloquently pointed out-—is 
centered in the individual person, not in the 
state, or in some unfeeling social organiza- 
tion. “A nation makes war—but it is the 
individual boy who dies, and a lonely mother 
who weeps over his grave.” 

Every forward step by the human family 
in the long and painful climb out of the 
darkness toward the light has been taken 
by developing and freeing the individual 
person. 

As he said, the most serious threat in mod- 
ern life is that of destroying the dignity and 
value of the individual person. In the to- 
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talitarian state this destruction is accom- 
plished directly by force; in the Western 
World it may come by more subtle proc- 
esses—including the pressure for conformity, 
the leveling power of the group, the highly 
touted mass thinking. 

“The only power which can save the in- 
dividual from this destruction is for him 
to become the quality of person who can live 
with distinct purpose—free, strong, and 
fearless—at home with self, fellow man, and 
God * * * a mature person. 

“Such a person can freely work together 
with other people of good will to promote 
the general welfare of mankind and the 
glory of man’s Creator. But he will do so 
of his own free will and choice, not under 
the lash of group control.” 

That is the challenge to individuals in a 
free land—a message comporting with the 
ancient and fundamental spirit of America. 
It honors a creed founded in conscience 
which only the exchange of birthright for a 
mess of material pottage could disestablish. 


Khrushchev Attacks Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it is no accident that the Com- 
munists are stepping up their timetable 
of conquest in southeast Asia along with 
the Khrushchev visit to the United 
States. The facts in the following ar- 
ticle should startle us into a realization 
of the real purpose of the Khrushchev 
visit: 

FLOWERS FOR THE Host 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Nikita S. Khrushchev has now followed 
his acceptance of the President's invitation 
to the White House with an open display 
of contempt for his future host. 

There is no other way to read the new 
Communist aggression in Laos. The situ- 
ation there can become very serious, indeed, 
touching off another Far Eastern crisis of 
Quemoy-like intensity. If the Communist 
aggression is not repelled, moreover, all 
the neighboring countries—South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Thailand—will at once find 
themselves in danger. 

Nonetheless, the indication of Khru- 
shchev's contempt for President Eisenhower 
and the Nation he leads is probably the most 
disturbing feature of the very disturbing 
Lao trouble. On this point, the facts speak 
for themselves. 

In brief, the President’s announcement of 
the coming Khrushchev visit was made on 
August 3. Very nearly simultaneously, the 
attack on Laos began. The attack took the 
form of border crossings from Communist 
North Vietnam into Laos by Communist in- 
filtration units trained and armed for the 
purpose by the North Vietnamese. Such ob- 
scure guerrilla movements in those jungle- 
clad mountains can hardly be precisely 
dated. Yet the major border crossings quite 
certainly began after Khrushchev’'s mid-July 
acceptance of the President's invitation, even 

before the public an< 


people around the President who had pinned 
their hopes -on the Khrushchev visit, are 
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still trying to escape the meaning of this 
timing of the Laos attack. “It is Peking’s 
enterprise, not Moscow's,” they argue. 

On this point, too, however, the facts 
speak for themselves. The attack on Laos 
was hardly underway, when Khrushchev 
received the organizer of the attack, the 
North Vietnamese Communist boss, Ho Chih 
Minh, for an extended state visit in Moscow. 

While Ho was in Moscow, an obviously 
planned series of statements was issued. 
First, Ho’s government in Hanoi blamed the 
trouble in Laos on the presence of a 150-man 
American mission to train the small Lao 
army. Then Mao Tse-tung’s government in 
Peking virtually threatened war unless the 
US. military bases in Laos were instanta- 
neously abolished. Finally Khrushchev’s own 
Government in Moscow spoke out in clear 
terms, refraining from direct denunciation 
of the United States, but strongly support- 
ing the North Vietnamese-Chinese Com- 
munist position in Laos. 

From these facts, it may be possible to 
argue that the prime impulse for the attack 
on Laos came from Mao Tse-tung. But 
whoever was the prime mover, it is certainly 
not possible to argue that Khrushchev was 
anything but a knowing, willing accomplice 
in the, Lao enterprise. The Ho visit to 
Moscow and the subsequent Moscow state- 
ment are the clearest proofs of Khrushchev’s 
active complicity. 

Khrushchev’s purposes can be variously 
interpreted. The Communist interpretation 
was given by a high official who told this 
reporter, “It’s the old tactic of the carrot 
and the stick.” (When asked what was the 
carrot, he replied, “Why the Khrushchev 
visit”’—which seems an unattractive sort of 
carrot.) 

Khrushchev’s aim perhaps is to extract 
from the President in the White House new 
terms for Asia as well as new terms for Ber- 
lin. In this, it must be added, Khrushchev 
is likely to have the indirect help of the 
British and Canadian Governments. Both 
are not merely summit-drunken but fixed 
in their idea as well that everything in Asia 
will be rapidly fixed up if we are just a 
little nice to Mao Tse-tung. 

In any case the contrast between this time 
and last time is horrifyingly strong. Last 
time Kh:ushchey talked with the President 
of the United States, in 1954, he paid for 
his ticket of admission with the liberation 
of Austria and the dramatic though tempo- 
rary restoration of normal relations with 
Yugoslavia. This time, crude threats to 
Berlin paid for the ticket; and as soon as 
the ticket was in Khrushchey’s pocket, Laos 
was attacked. 

No one who is not absolutely flannelhead- 
ed can see in this pattern anything but a 
display of the most profound, unalloyed and 
arrogant contempt. Whatever its sources, 
Khrushchev's contempt is a desperately ser- 
ious political phenomenon. The sources 
need urgent investigation, But no search 
for sources is afoot, no doubt because care- 
ful search would reveal a distinguished soap 
manufacturer pouring out soft soap, which 
is still constricting the American defense 
efforts 2 years after the sputnik, under strin- 
gent orders from budget-obsessed higher 
authority. 


Reply to the Carey Letter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


._ Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted, I place in the Recorp 
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a copy of my reply to the form letter sent 
to many Members of Congress by Mr. 
James B. Carey last week: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1959. 
JaMes B. Carey, 
President, IVERMW, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have your letter of August 18 
regarding my vote for the Landrum-Griffin 
bill, H.R. 8400. You do not like my vote on 
that bill and, of course, I take no exception 
to your so advising me. 

I take strong exception, however, to your 
suggestions that I voted to punish or re- 
press or weaken all labor unions, or that I 
ylelded to pressure from any business organ- 
ization. Those suggestions have no basis in 
fact. 

My vote was determined by my own judg- 
ment, exercised in the light of my own cor- 
science as to what was needed to protect the 
public and particularly union members and 
their families and small business against 
such abuses of power, whether by manage- 
ment or union officials, as have been exposed 
in various committee hearings. The fore- 
going statement has special importance in 
connection with the provisions in H.R. 8400 
which relate to the Bill of Rights, organiza- 
tional picketing, secondary boycotts, hot 
cargo, and no man’s land. Enactment of 
H.R. 8400 will not, in my judgment, inter- 
fere with any legitimate union activity of 
which I have been informed. 

You may be sure that I studied the effects 
of H.R. 8400 before I decided how to vote 
upon it, In that process I carefully con- 
sidered the views of all who had written to 
or talked with me about abuses of power 
by either labor officials or management, and 
I talked with union officials and everyone 
else who came in to discuss H.R. 8400. Some 
union members who live in my district think 
that H.R. 8400 does not go far enough to 
protect them against loss of their union 
cards—and that means their livelihood— 
without a fair hearing. 

Many union members and their families 
live in my district and you may be sure I ad- 
vised union officials who had talked with me 
as to how I would vote. 

Members of unions in my district are good 
citizens. They will resent and reject, as do 
I, your notion that if unions are to be 
strong, their officials must be allowed to con- 
tinue abuses of power of the kind which 
H.R. 8400 seeks to prevent. 

Taken as a whole, your letter confirms the 
need for legislation such as H.R. 8400. 

Yours truly, 
Joun H. Ray, 
Member of Congress. 


A Story of a Good Samaritan in the U.S. 
Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, an inci- 
dent has been called to my attention 
which warrants recognition. 

Last January the wife and four chil- 
dren of T. Set. Roy G. Cauthern were 
en route through the South Plains area 
of Texas to join Sergeant Cauthern in 
Seattle, Wash. On January 18 Mrs. 
Cauthern and her children were in an 
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automobile accident. Mrs. Cauthern was 
hospitalized at the base hospital at Reese 
Air Force Base, Lubbock, Tex. 

Maj. John W. Arnett, base administra- 
tive officer at Reese, learned of the pre- 
dicament of the mother and four chil- 
dren, and he and Mrs. Arnett took the 
four children, ranging in age from 1 
year up, into their home and clothed 
them, fed them, and kept them together 
until the airman was able to obtain 
leave and come to Reese Air Force Base. 

The Arnetits have a couple of young- 
sters of their own, but they insisted upon 
keeping the four Cauthern children to- 
gether, feeling that this would contrib- 
ute to their welfare and to the con- 
valescence of the mother in the hospital. 

It makes one feel good to know that 
we have people in our country and in the 
armed services who have not forgotten 
the old virtues of thoughtfulness and 
sacrifice. It is good to live in a country 
which produces people like Major Ar- 
nett and his wife. I quote in part a let- 
ter of appreciation written through Ser- 
geant Cauthern’s commander to Lieu- 


tenant Colonel Mays and to Maj. John 
W. Arnett: 
DETACHMENT 1, 


14TH AVIATION DEPOT SQUADRON, 
U.S. Am Force, APO 942, 
Seattle, Wash., March 12, 1959. 

Subject: Letter of appreciation. 

To: Commander, Detachment 1, 14th Avia- 
tion Depot Squadron, APO 942, Seattle, 
Wash. 

1, I wish to express my appreciation to 
the commander, Reese Air Force Base, to 
Lieutenant Colonel Mays, base hospital 
commander, to Maj. John W. Arnett, base 
administrative officer, to Captain Range, 
base hospital, and to the other personnel 
of Reese Air Force Base for the hospitality 
you showed to my family, and to me, when 
my wife was injured on January 18, 1959, 
while en route to Seattle, Wash., to join me 
at my present assignment. 

2. Major Arnett’s taking my children into 
his home until I arrived and until my wife 
was able to depart, Lieutenant Colonel Mays 
personally greeting me at the hospital, Major 
Arnett’s offering me the use of his private 
car while I was at Reese Air Force Base, his 
personal coordination of the rescheduling 
of my family’s MATS’ flight out of Seattle, 
and the many other courtesies shown to me 
while I was at Reese Air Force Base was 
treatment I had previously thought reserved 
only for very high-ranking officers. 

8. It gives me a sense of pride in being 
in the Air Force to have been associated with 
the commander, Reese Air Force Base, and 
the personnel of his command. 

Roy G. CAUTHERN, 
AF14034171, Technical Staff Sergeant, 
Detachment 1, 14 Aviation Depot 
Squadron. ; 





Mr. Carey’s Contribution—Arrogant—and 
Stupid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orpD, I include editorials from the August 
21, 1959, editions of the Washington Post 
and the Washington Evening Star, re- 
spectively, which represent both a liberal 
and conservative journalistic appraise- 
ment of James B. Carey’s threatening 
letter to the Members of Congress who 
voted for the Landrum-Griffin bill: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 21, 1959] 

Mr. CarEy’s CONTRIBUTION 


James B. Carey’s letter to the 134 Republi- 
can and 95 Democrats who voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was obviously written in anger 
and ignorance. His anger can be under- 
stood, but, as president of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers and a vice president of the AFL- 
CIO, he should have been aware of how Con- 
gressmen respond to threats or anything sug- 
gesting threats. His naivete on this point 
may serve to stiffen the labor reform bill 
that the conference committee is hammering 
out and may swing dozens of votes to that 
measure in the final test. 

Mr. Carey might have learned a lesson 
from the gas lobby, the utilities lobby, or 
Ambassador ara, who represented Ja- 
pan in Washington during the twenties. 
Ambassador Hanihara and the Coolidge ad- 
ministration were eager to dissuade Congress 
from enacting a Japanese-exclusion law, and 
they seemed to have a good chance of doing 
so until the Ambassador inadvertently re- 
ferred, in a letter to Secretary of State 
Hughes, to the “grave consequences” which 
such a law would bring about in the rela- 
tions between Japan and the United States. 
The Ambassador was merely forecasting what 
did in fact happen, but his words were in- 
terpreted as a threat and Congress voted the 
exclusion law almost unanimously. 

It makes little difference whether Mr. 
Carey deliberately sought to intimidate 
Members of the House. His letter had a 
ring of arrogance that irritated friends as 
well as foes of labor. It marked for political 
liquidation all legislators who did not bow 
to the dictates of the unions on this issue 
regardless of how well they may have served 
their districts and the country in general. 
Such a crude and tactless challenge almost 
forces Congressmen who voted for the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill to stand by it in order-to 
prove their independence. And many citi- 
zens may be expected to cite the letter as 
confirmaiton of their belief that labor is 
riding too high. 

Of course none of this is cause for a puni- 
tive attitude on the part of the conference 
committee. If there is reason, as we think 
there is, to modify some provisions of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill so as to avoid unjust 
restrictions on union organization in certain 
areas, Mr, Carey’s offensive behavior ought to 
make no difference. But the inevitable re- 
sult of his bluster—perhaps intended to im- 
press members of his union—is to make ob- 
jective consideration of the labor bill far 
more difficult. 


[From the Washington Star, Aug. 21, 1959] 
ARROGANT—AND STUPID 


It is an arrogant exercise in attempted 
intimidation, that is contained in the letter 
from James B. Carey, AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent and head of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers to 
the 303 House Members who voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill. Mr. 
Carey promises (threatens) that “we shall 
do all in our power” to see that political 
retribution comes to those who so voted. 

Obviously, Mr. Carey overlooks first of all 
the fact that ees of the Landtum-Grif- 
fin bill in the House reflected a strong and 
deep public sentiment in favor of some re- 
straint upon the labor racketeering and cor- 
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ruption that have been revealed so clearly in 
recent months. And apparently he overlooks 
also the likelihood that public sentiment “at 
the ballot box” is very apt to end up on the 
side of those who are target of such heavy- 
handed efforts at political blackmail. Mr. 
Carey’s letter will do no good for organized 
labor, and may punish his friends in Con- 
gress (as well as those whom he threatens) 
by picturing them as bending to his will by 
“voting the right way.” 





White House Issues Text on Flag of the 
United States of America, Its Use and 
Background, Issued in Connection With 
Proclamation by President Eisenhower 
on Admission of Hawaii as the 50th 
State 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of a statement issued Friday, Au- 
gust 21, 1959, by the White House giving 
the background history of the flag of the 
United States of America. This official 
statement was issued in connection with 
the addition of the 50th star to the flag 
of the United States on the official ad- 
mission of Hawaii as the 50th State of 
the Union. 


This statement is so informative and 
pertinent to the development of the flag 
of the United States as the symbol of 
our beloved Nation now that two addi- 
tinal stars have been added to the blue 
background of our national emblem on 
account of the admission of both Alaska 
and Hawaii as the 49th and 50th States, 
respectively, that I am sure the within 
text, as issued by: the White House will 
not only be of interest but of historical 
value to all Americans. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to all interested that they obtain copies 
of Public Law 829 of the 77th Congress 
and Public Laws 107 and 396 of the 83d 
Congress. These, I am informed, may be 
—* from the Government Printing 

ce. 


Wuire Hovse Text on Fuac Lists Irs Usz 
AND BACKGROUND 


(Text of a statement issued Friday by 
the White House giving background on the 
history of the flag. The statement was is- 
sued in connection with the addition of a 
50th star to the flag on the admission of 
Hawaii as a State.) 


THE NATIONAL FLAG 


In connection with the admission of 
Hawali as a State of the Union, the Presi- 
dent today issued an Executive order add- 
ing the 50th star to the Union of the flag. 
The new flag will supersede the 49-star flag 
which was prescribed on the admission of 
Alaska as a State of the Union. 

ee ee eee Senn 
the official flag of the United States on July 
4, 1960, the birthday of the Union. Display 
of the new flag before that time would he 
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improper. However, it would not be im- 
proper to display the 48-star flag or the 49- 
star flag after that date; with limited excep- 
tions agencies of the Federal Government 
will continue to display the 48-star flag and 
the 49-star flag so long as they remain in 
good condition and until existing stocks of 
unused flags are exhausted. It is appro- 
priate for all citizens to do the same. 

Following is certain information with re- 
spect to the historical and symbolic aspects 
of the national flag: 

History of national flag 

Before we became a Nation, our land knew 
many flags. Long ago, the Norsemen probed 
our coastal waters sailing under the banner 
of the black raven. Columbus carried a 
Spanish flag across the seas. The Pilgrims 
carried the flag of Great Britain. The Dutch 
colonists brought their striped flag to New 
Amsterdam. The French explored the con- 
tinent under the royal fleur-de-lis. Each 
native Indian tribe had its own totem and 
insignia. Immigrants of every race and 
nationality, in seeking a new allegiance, have 
brought their symbols of loyalty to our 
shores. 

During our Revolution, various banners 
were used by the not-yet-united colonies. 
A green pine tree with the motto, “An appeal 
to Heaven,” was popular with our young 
navy. The rattlesnake’s warning “Don’t 
tread on me,” was displayed by aroused col- 
onists along the Atlantic seaboard. The 
Moultrie liberty flag, a large blue banner 
with a white crescent in the upper corner, 
rallied the defenders of Charleston, S.C., in 
1776. The Bunker Hill flag was a blue ban- 
ner with a white canton filled with a red 
cross and a small green pine. The flag of the 
maritime colony of Rhode Island bore a blue 
anchor under the word “Hope.” Strikingly 
similar to the Stars and stripes was the flag 
carried by the Green Mountain Boys of Ver- 
mont at the Battle of Bennington on August 
16, 1777. 

When Washington took command of the 
Continental Army at Cambridge, Mass., in 
1776, he stood under the.Grand Union Flag 
which continued to show a dependence upon 
Great Britain. The canton of this flag was 
filled with the crosses of St. George (Eng- 
land) and St. Andrew (Scotland). 

The first Stars and Stripes was created 
by the Continental Congress on June 14, 
1777. This date is now observed nationally 
as Flag Day. 

In this flag the 13 stars, representing a 
constellation, were arranged in a variety of 
designs. The most popular—with the stars 
in a circle so that no State could claim 
precedence over another—is known as the 
Betsy Ross flag, in honor of the seamstress 
who is supposed to have sewn the first one. 

As the American frontier expanded, two 
new States were added to the Union, and 
these were incorporated into the flag. This 
meant that 2 stars and 2 stripes were added 
to the design—making a total of 15 each. 
It was this flag that withstood enemy bom- 
bardment at Fort McHenry, Md., September 
18—14, 1814, and inspired Francis Scott Key 
to write “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Later, when other States were added to the 
Union, the Congress, feeling that more 
stripes would blur the basic design, returned 
to the original 13 red and white stripes. 

Since 1818, each new State has brought a 
new star to the flag. This growing pattern 
of stars could be said to refiect the growing 
dimensions of America’s responsibilities, as 
the 13 stripes reflect the constant strength of 
our country’s traditions. 

The 50 States and the dates of their entry 
into the Union: 

Alabama, December 14, 1819, 

Alaska, January 3, 1959. 

Arizona, February 14, 1912. 

Arkansas, June 15, 1836. 

California, September 9, 1850. 
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Colorado, August 1, 1876. 

Connecticut, January 9, 1788. 

Delaware, December 7, 1787. 

Plorida, March 3, 1845. 

Georgia, January 2, 1788. 

Hawaii, August 21, 1959. 

Idaho, July 3, 1890. 

Illinois, December 3, 1818. 

Indiana, December 11, 1816. 

Iowa, December 28, 1846. 

Kansas, January 29, 1861. 

Kentucky, June 1, 1792. 

Louisiana, April 30, 1812. 

Maine, March 15, 1820. 

Maryland, April 28, 1788. 

Massachusetts, February 6, 1788. 

Michigan, January 26, 1837. 

Minnesota, May 11, 1858. 

Mississippi, December 10, 1817. 

Missouri, August 10, 1821. 

Montana, November 8, 1889. 

Nebraska, March 1, 1867. 

Nevada, October 31, 1864. 

New Hampshire, June 21, 1788. 

New Jersey, December 18, 1787. 

New Mexico, January 6, 1912. 

New York, July 26, 1788. 

North Carolina, November 21, 1789. 

North Dakota, November 2, 1889. 

Ohio, March 1, 1803. 

Oklahoma, November 16, 1907. 

Oregon, February 14, 1859. 

Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787. 

Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. 

South Carolina, May 23, 1788. 

South Dakota, November 2, 1889. 

Tennessee, June 1, 1796. 

Texas, December 29, 1845. 

Utah, January 4, 1896. 

Vermont, March 4, 1791. 

Virginia, June 25, 1788. 

Washington, November 11, 1889. 

West Virginia, June 20, 1863. 

Wisconsin, May 29, 1848. 

Wyoming, July 10, 1890. 

Customs and usage as to flag of the 
United States 

Laws have been written to govern the dis- 
play of the flag and to insure a proper re- 
spect for it. Custom has decreed certain oth- 
er observances in regard to its use. AS a 
symbol of the Nation, standing for our herit- 
age of liberty and justice, the flag is natu- 
rally held in highest honor by all citizens. 

In recent years, the Congress of the United 
States of America has drawn together “The 
existing rules and customs pertaining to the 
display and use of the flag.” These can be 
found in Public Law 829 of the 77th Con- 
gress and in Public Laws 107 and 396 of the 
83d Congress, Copies may be obtained from 
the Government Printing Office. 


Cash on the Barrelhead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by David Lawrence, as 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of August 24, 1959, should make 
interesting reading for all concerned: 
Carry Nore ro Leetstatrors RecaLtus Lewis’ 

SPENDING 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHIncron, August 23.—When the labor 
union bosses raise money to contribute to 
the campaigns of Members of Congress, must 
those who are elected disregard their per- 
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sonal convictions on the merits of proposed 
laws and do the bidding of the groups that 
furnished the funds? This issue seems to 
have been projected by James B. Carey, one 
of the top leaders of the AFL-CIO, whose re- 
cent letter to Members of Congress has 
caused a stir. He expresses gratitude to 
those who voted as labor wanted and wrote 
in bitter sarcasm to those who, having ac- 
cepted campaign contributions from labor 
interests, voted against their wishes on the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Mr. Carey threatens reprisals at the ballot 
box and apparently the labor unions will 
withhold contributions next time {rom those 
Members of Congress who refused to consider 
@ campaign contribution as a bribe. 


JOHN L. LEWIS’ VIEWS 


There is nothing unusual about Mr. Carey’s 
letters to Members of Congress. He should 
not be criticized as being alone in his view- 
point. For what he has written is in line 
with CIO policy for years. Indeed, John L. 
Lewis, while active in the CIO, was char- 
acteristically frank about the meaning of a 
contribution from laboring men to the cam- 
paigns of candidates for office. 

When the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, having accepted big contributions 
from labor unions for his 1936 campaign, said 
in the midst of a strike in 1937 something 
that the labor union leaders didn’t like, Mr. 
Lewis declared publicly: 

“It ill behooves one who has supped at 
labor’s table and who has been sheltered in 
labor’s house to curse with equal fervor and 
fine impartiality both labor and its adver- 
saries when they become locked in. deadly 
embrace.” 


+ 


PAID CASH FOR FAVORS 


In a biography of Mr. Lewis written by 
Saul D. Alinsky and published in 1949 by 
G. P. Putnam & Sons, the author tells of an 
interview with the labor leader during the 
Roosevelt regime. Mr. Lewis is quoted as 
having said: 

“Everybody says I want my pound of flesh, 
that I gave Mr. Roosevelt $500,000 for his 
1936 campaign, and I want quid pro quo. 
The United Mine Workers and the CIO 
have paid cash on the barrel for every piece 
of legislation that we have gotten. 

“We have the Wagner Act. The Wagner 
Act cost us many dollars in contributions 
which the United Mine Workers have made 
to the Roosevelt administration with the ex- 
plicit understanding of a quid pro quo for 
labor. These contributions far exceed the 
notions held by the general public or the 
press. Is any one fool enough to believe for 
one instant that we gave this money to 
Roosevelt because we were spellbound by his 
voice? It is common knowledge that we 
spent approximately three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars in the 1936 campaign. And you 
might be interested to know that the $500,- 
000 direct contribution wasn’t my price, but 
was the figure named by the White House, 
and I was given approximately 48 hours to 
get that money. 


OTHER EXPENDITURES 


“Certainly there was a quid pro quo—the 
right for labor to organize. But there was 
more than that. The sums we spent in 1936 
were not only cash contributions that were 
made to the Democratic Party, but also were 
money expended in terms of salaries for or- 
ganizers and other personnel who worked 
full time organizing and electioneering for 
Roosevelt. Radio time purchased, billboards, 
handbills, literature and all other parapher- 
nalia that are part and parcel of the process 
of being elected President of the United 
States didn’t come gratis.” 

The same interview reveals that in 1938 
when the tensions between Mr. Lewis and 
Mr, Roosevelt had eased off somewhat and 
the Democratic President was trying in pri- 
mary contests to “purge” certain Southern 
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- Democratic Senators who appeared also to be 


antilabor, the United Mine Workers chief 
rendered a helping hand. Again Mr, Lewis is 
quoted in the Saul Alinsky book as follows: 

“Where did the money come from that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt siphoned into those 
Southern States to try to bolster up the 
fight against the anti-New Deal Senators? 
Where did the money come from? 


MINERS PAID 


“Tl tell you where it came from. Right 
here, from the coffers of the United Mine 
Workers of America. It came by request of 
the President of the United States through 
one of his trusted aids. You-tell this to the 
President, and if he questions it, and I'm 
certain that he will not, you may inform 
the President that I am perfectly willing to 
name names and sums, chapter and verse, 
to satisfy any slight amnesia that there 
might be on this particular issue. 

“You ask me for gratitude in terms of an 
administration that we have literally poured 
our life’s blood into supporting. You won- 
der that I do not express the feeling that 
one should have for a great champion of 
labor. I say that labor’s champion has to a 
large extent here been a bought and paid 
for proposition. There is nothing we should 
be grateful for when we paid cash on the 
barrelhead at the price demanded for it.” 


PHILOSOPHY UNCHANGED 


So the philosophy of the money raisers 
in labor’s ranks hasn’t changed much in 
the last 20 years since John L. Lewis spoke. 
In the 1958 congressional campaign when 
the labor unions boasted that a majority 
of the House of Representatives was elected 
through their help, the Federal records show 
a relatively small sum was contributed. 
Big amounts were, however, donated largely 
to State organizations which do not come 
under the Federal laws requiring the report- 
ing of contributions. It is estimated that 
labor raised approximately $10 million. 
Much of it was spent to uphold laws com- 
pelling workers to forego their civil rights 
and join unions. 





Soviet Line Unchanzed in 12 Years, 
Healy Finds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the fourth in series of ar- 
ticles written by George W. Healy, editor 
of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
who accompanied Vice President Nrxon 
on his recent trip to the Soviet Union: 
{From the New Orleans (La.) Times-Pica- 

yune, Aug. 12, 1959] 
Soviet Lint UNCHANGED IN 12 Years, Heaty 

Finps — CIres © EHRENBURG-KHRUSHCHEV 

STATEMENTS 


(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

Moscow.—The Soviet party line regarding 
freedom of information, so far as my per- 
sonal observation is concerned, hasn't 
changed since shortly after World War IL 

At the end of that war, Dlya Ehrenburg 
was the editor of Izvestia, one of the two 
powerful official organs of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and Communist The editor’s 
chair now is held by the son-in-law of Nikita 
S. Khrushchev. 
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Mr. Ehrenburg, on official invitation, vis- 
ited the United States. One of his stops was 
New Orleans. 

RAPS ADVERTISERS 


Driving one day he noticed several bill- 
boards on which were war messages spon- 
sored by various advertisers. 

“You shouldn’t do a think like that,” said 
he. “Think of letting some capitalist adver- 
tiser run a message for the government. It’s 
disgraceful.” 

“How would you do it?” I asked. 

“We would put up our own government 
billboards,” said he. “Why ask people to 
buy war bonds or join the Marines? Tell 
them what to do.” 


My brief conversation with Mr. Khru-. 


shchev at the U.S. exhibition in Moscow 
was reminiscent of the conversation with 
Ehrenburg a dozen years earlier. 


HEALY MEETS NIKITA 


Vice President Ricuarp M. Nrxon and Mr. 
Khrushchev had argued and debated in the 
modern home. Then they had exchanged 
pleasantries in the formal opening of the 
exhibition. 

After the formal opening, the Soviet boss 
and the Vice President walked into the “glass 
house” of the exhibition, followed by their 
official parties. Again they started a de- 
bate, this time about free speech and free 
criticism of governments. Mr. Nrxon argued 
for the virtues of free expression; Mr. Khru- 
shchev dissented. A stable government, it 
was Mr. Khrushchev's position, should not 
tolerate public criticism. 

Seeing me in the group behind them, Mr. 
Nrxon asked Herbert Klein, his special news 
assistant, to have me step up and meet Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

Introducing me, he said, “This is George 
Healy, the past president of the newspaper 
editors in America. His newspaper criticizes 
our administration when it thinks we are 
wrong, as dg other newspapers. We think 
they have a right to criticize us. We also 
are confident that they will commend us 
when they think what we have done has been 
good. I believe George will tell about good 
things he may see in Russia. He and I are 
strong for a free press."’ 

Mr. Khrushchev acknowledged the intro- 
duction, shook hands with a trace of a smile, 
said a few words to me in Russian and re- 
sumed his argument with Mr, Nrxon. 

WOULDN’T BALK NIKITA 


The interpreter’s translation of what he 
had to say in reply to Mr. Nrxon’s comment 
about a free press wasn’t fast enough for 
me to catch it before Mr. Khrushchev hur- 
ried to the modern American kitchen ex- 
hibit. 

From what I have learned in a quick look 
at Russia, ’'m not sure I'd publicly criticize 
Mr. Khrushchev if I wanted to stick around 
in Moscow. 

To be proclaimved the best disciplined peo- 
ple in the world, Russians—particularly the 
residents of Moscow—have less respect for 
police orders than any people I’ve seen. 


COMMAND NOT ENOUGH 


Police stopped people. from literally run- 
ning over the party of Vice President Nixon 
on the day of the opening of the U.S. exhibi- 
tion in Moscow. But they didn’t stop them 
by ordering them back. They stopped them 
by physically forcing them back. 

When the Vice President was leaving the 
exhibition grounds, after N. S. Khrushchev 
and his heavy escort had departed, a crowd 
assembled around him at the exjt. Some 
members of the crowd asked for auto- 
graphs—others apparently wanted tickets 
to the exhibition. 

One crowd attracts another, and this was 
the case here. 

A police line was formed to prevent the 
second crowd from forcing its way into the 





~ 
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cluster around Mr. Nixon. A human chain 
was set up between the two crowds. 


WOMAN, 60, DEFIANT 


One woman, about 60, anxious for an 
autograph or a closer look at the Vice Presi- 
dent, slipped under two policemen’s arms. 

Just as she reached the fringe of the 
cluster around Mr. Nixon a policeman who 
had not been in the human chain caught 
her left wrist. He gave her.a pull, yanking 
her toward two policemen, each of whom 
got a grip on her arm and gave her a tre- 
mendous jerk. She spun twice, back 
through the human chain into the crowd. 

She apparently was neither hurt nor re- 
sentful. The pull and the jerk were just 
part of the day’s life of a disciplined Rus- 
sian who doesn’t propose to listen to police- 
men. 

As far as it is from New Orleans, Moscow 
is no place at this season to try to hide from 
New Orleanians or other old friends. 

On our first visit to the exhibition grounds 
in Sokoliniki Park one of the first persons 
I saw was Rose Kahn, fashion editor of the 
New Orleans States-Item, That evening, at 
the dinner tendered by Ambassador and 
Mrs. Llewelyn Thompson my seating was at 
the table with Arthur Davis, New Orleans 
architect, and Mrs. Davis and with Angier 
Biddle Duke, the former ambassador to El 
Salvador, who has spoken in New Orleans 
several times, and Mrs. Duke. In the ex- 
hibition is a presentation of the Thomy 
Lafon school, planned by the Curtis-Davis 
architectural firm. 

William Nichols, editor of This Week mag- 
azine, and Mrs, Nichols were in our section 
at the official opening of the exhibition. 





House Antitrust Subcommittee Study 
Leads to $50 Million Telephone Re- 
duction 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Antitrust Subcommittee 
headed by the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [ Mr. CELLER], who is also 
chairman of the parent Judiciary Com- 
mittee of which I am proud to be a mem- 
ber, is to be highly congratulated for 
its comprehensive and scholarly investi- 
gation of certain competitive aspects of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
This was part of a study of the consent 
decree program of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Antitrust Division, including a 
thoroughgoing examination of the oil 
pipeline decree, as well as the A.T. & T. 
decree. 

The constructive and painstaking ap- 
proach taken by this subcommittee has 
now been quickly followed by action of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion affecting the pocketbook of every 
telephone user. Flowing directly from 
the Antitrust Subcommittee’s investiga- 
tion was a recent FCC directive reducing 
long distance telephone tolls by a total 
of $50 million. 

Mr. Speaker, it is this kind of legisla- 
tive surveillance by House committees 
and cooperation with them by adminis- 
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trative agencies that is a continuing 
credit to our form of government and 
way of life. An article in the current 
Democratic Digest and an article which 
appeared in the July 25 issue of the New 
York Times amplifies the background 
of this most important event to Ameri- 
can teléphone users, and under unani- 
mous consent I include these articles in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

{From the New York Times, July 25, 1959] 


PHONE RATE SLASH ON LONG-DISTANCE OR- 
DERED BY FCC—RepucTion ToTaLinc 50 
MILLION A YEAR APPLIES TO CALLS OF MORE 
THan 300 Mites—A.T. & T. ScorEs RUL- 
mnc—Sres Goop RESEARCH, GoopD MANAGE- 
MENT PENALIZED—REVISION DUE IN FALL 


(By Richard E. Mooney) 


WASHINGTON, July 24.—The Federal Com- 
munications Commission has ordered that 
long-distance telephone rates be cut by $50 
million a year. 

The Commission announced today that the 
Bell System would revise its rates effective 
about September 15. The cut applies only 
to calls of more than 300 miles. 

Two months ago the Commission was 
criticized by the House Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee for failure to act on its own staff’s rec- 
ommendations for rate investigations and 
reduction. It was also under attack for fail- 
ure ever to set standards for measuring the 
adequacy of telephone rates. 

The subcommittee, whose chairman is 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, 
of Brooklyn, based its report on an investiga- 
tion last year into the 1956 settlement of the 
Government’s telephone antitrust suit by 
consent decree. 


PENALTY IS ASSAILED 


Frederick R. Kappel, president of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., which is 
the capstone of the Bell System, issued a 
statement here on the FCC action. He said 
that his company was being penalized for 
good research and good management. 

“While earnings on our interstate long- 
distance business has improved in recent 
years,” he said, “they are lower than they 
should be and well below earnings of busi- 
ness generally.” 

He attributed the improved earnings to 
“technical advances by Bell telephone lab- 
oratories, especially on very long circuits; 
efficient management, and more long-dis- 
tance calls.” 

He said that the FCC directive “ignores the 
long-range interests of the public,” which 
require added investment by the system to 
improve the quality of service, and add facil- 
ities needed for growth and national defense. 

“These assignments call for financial 
strength,” he said. 

The last long-distance rate change was a 
$65 million increase in late 1953, which 
amounted to an average 8-percent increase 
in toll charges. 

There was no estimate available as to what 
percentage of reduction would result from 
the $50 million cut. It is not possible to 
compute it from the 1953 increase because 
the volume of business has risen. 

The actual amounts of reduction will be 
known soon, when A.T. & T. files with the 
FCO its new rate schedule, designed to ac- 
complish what the commission has ordered. 

A few examples of present long-distance 
rates from New York to cities more than 300 
miles distant are: 95 cents to Portland, Maine, 
$1.50 to Chicago, and $2.50 to Los Angeles. 
Those are station-to-station daytime rates, 
subject to the 10-percent Federal tax. 


SCOPE OF RULING 


The reduction applies only to normal tele- 
phone service. That is, it does not apply to 


brief statement issued in the late afternoon. 
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The Commission said that the order resulted 
from discussions that the Commission had 
initiated. 

The Commission said that it had tele- 
phone rates under continuing review. 

The House subcommittee, during its in- 
vestigation, heard testimony from FCC staff 
Officials to the effect that they had filed at 
least six memorandums with the Commission 
in the 1956-57 period on the fact that the 
rate of return on long-distance service was 
greater than 644 percent. At least twice, the 
subcommittee report said, the staff recom- 
mended investigations looking toward rate 
reduction. 

The significance of 614 percent stems from 
the 1953 rate increase, which was designed 
to raise the rate of return to that level. 


[From Democratic Digest, September 1959] 
CELLER’S PRODDING CuTS PHONE RATES 


A $50 million a year cut in long-distance 
telephone rates, starting this month, is di- 
rectly traceable to the doggedness of Repre- 
sentative EMANUEL CELLER, New York, and 
other Congressional Democrats in putting 
the heat on the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

The FCC had treated the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and its Bell System 
like long lost brothers. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was in office less than 9 months 
when the Commission, without public hear- 
ings, granted Bell an increase of about $65 
million a year in long-distance rates. Frieda 
Hennock, a Democratic member of the FCC 
dissented vehemently (and wasn’t reap- 
pointed when her term ran out). “This is 
the first general interstate telephone rate in- 
crease in the history of this Commission,” 
she wrote. “In passing upon the reasonable- 
ness of such a sizable rate increase without 
sworn testimony and evidence subject to 
cross-examination, I believe that the Com- 
mission is abdicating its responsibilities.” 

That rate increase was designed to bring 
Bell’s profits on its interstate operations to 
6% percent, although the FCC has never 
bothered to determine what would be a 
proper profit. In any event, Bell’s interstate 
profits soared well past 64%4—to 7.7 in 1955, 
to 78 in 1956, for example. The Celler sub- 
committee computed that in 1955-57 long- 
distance users were charged $159 million 
more than was needed to produce a 614 
percent return. This year A. T. & T. split 
its stock three for one and raised its div- 
idend. 

Between June 1955 and October 1957 the 
FCC’s own staff called its attention six times 
to the phone company’s fat profits, and at 
least twice recommended strongly that 
action be taken looking toward a reduction. 
Nothing happened. 

Then Representative CeLtrr’s Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee began poking into the conduct of the 
FCC, as part of an investigation of peculiar 
goings-on in the Justice Department with 
regard to consent decrees. In that connec- 
tion it brought out the extraordinary story 
of how Herbert Brownell, when he was At- 
torney General, took A.T. & T. by the hand 
and showed it how to go about getting a 
toothless consent decree that left it in full 
control of its monopolistic subsidiary, West- 
ern Electric, and never mind the antitrust 
laws. (The Pentagon, under Charlie Wilson, 
helped out on this pretty little game, let- 
ting A.T. & T. people ghostwrite the Defense 
Department’s recommendations that Justice 
go away and not bother Bell.) But all that 
is another story. 

The point here is that in the course of 
the consent-decree inquiry the Celler sub- 
committee dug out the facts about the 
FCO's ever so casual of rate in- 
creases, 

Last May Congressman CreLtzr dispatched 
the chief counsel of his subcommittee to see 
FCC Chairman John C, Doerfer. Several 


August 24 


parleys ensued, and finally the FCC an-. 
nounced the rate cuts that go into effect 
this month—the first reduction in long-dis- 
tance charges in 13 years. A.T. & T. stock- 


* holders needn't fret, since an FCC official 


is quoted as estimating that the profit on 
long-distance calls, even with the rate cut, 
will run from 6.7 to 7 percent. 

Moral: never underestimate the value of 
the patient and unspectacular digging by 
Democratic Members of¢ Congress and their 
staffs. 


James B. Carey: Humorist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, a reread- 
ing of the letter I received last week 
from Mr. James B. Carey, president of 
the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, confirms 
my original conclusion that the man is 
a humorist. The very fact that Mr. 
Carey sets out to intimidate those who 
voted for the Landrum-Griffin bill marks 
him as either a man with a sense of 
humor or as one who is so naive that 
he thinks Congress will grovel in the face 
of his awesome threats. Of course, there 
is the, possibility that Mr. Carey is just 
another arrogant labor leader who is 
inclined to use his muscles rather than 
his head but I really do not think so. 

In any event I have dignified his out- 
burst to the extent of the following 
reply: 

AuGustT 24, 1959. 

Mr. James B. Carey, 

President, International Union of Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear Mr. Carey: Thank you very much 
for your letter of August 18. I am having 
it reproduced for circulation among my con- 
stituents in order to acquaint them with 
the ill temper and bad manners of certain 
labor leaders, which would seem to further 
justify our support of the so-called Lan- 
drum-Griffin labor reform bill. 

Incidentally, I am amazed that you are 
60 poorly informed in regards to the voting 
habits of the people of my district. In each 
campaign in which I have sought reelection 
the leaders of organized labor have hit me 
with everything in the book. That I have 
been victorious each time attests to the 
conservatism of the voters rather than to my 
popularity. 

Again my warmest thanks for the best 
piece of campaign material I have ever 
received. 

Very truly yours, 
Pau B. Dacus. 


It has always been my firm conviction 
that the leaders of organized labor have 
been completely out of step with the 
thinking of the people in the Ninth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania. 
Public reaction, however, to such bald 
threats as made by Mr. Carey is, in my 
opinion, accurately reflected in the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Daily Local Néws of West Chester, Pa. 
on August 21, 1959: 

THREATS 

The type of letter received yesterday by 

Members of the House who voted for the 
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Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill warning 
them that labor union members will try to 
throw them out of office represents the kind 
of thing that should not be countenanced 
in this country. 

Representatives are chosen to represent all 
of the people and not the interests of simply 
one group of constituents. No Member of 
the House in recent weeks could mistake the 
sentiment of the people as a whole in regard 
to the need for curbing certain labor leaders 
of whom James R. Hoffa is a fair example. 
Because the public demanded effective labor 
legislation at this session of Congress, the 
Landrum-Griffin bill was approved by a mar- 
gin of 178 votes. 

Every House Member who supported that 
bill received a letter yesterday from James 
B. Carey, AFL-CIO official, warning them of 
what union members intend to do because 
they voted for what the union considers 
“punitive repressive” labor legislation. 

Every properly registered citizen has the 
privilege of going to the polls at election 
time and voting for the candidate which he 
feels is best qualified for the office to be 
filled. Once elected, the official must be free 
to vote for legislation which he feels best 
serves the welfare of the people as a whole. 
He must be free to do this without fear of 


threats or reprisals. Otherwise, he could not 


possibly represent the peonle as he should. 

It is also the privilege of every citizen to 
keep in touch with elected officials so that 
they may know how they (the people) feel 
in regard to current lezislation. Officials 
welcome such contacts. But no official wel- 
comes the kind of communication that has 
reached supporters of the Landrum-Griffin 
bill. In effect it said—because you voted for 
that bill, we're out to get you. 

One Representative termed the letter “bit- 
ter and ill tempered,” and in a reply wrote: 
“Please do not insult me by threats.” That 
probably pretty well summed up the feelings 
of the 229 House Members who were the tar- 
gets of Carey’s letter. 

The Honorable Paut B. Dacus, who repre- 
sents Chester and Lancaster Counties In the 
House, told the local News last night when 
he feels that he must bow to corruption in 
the ranks of union labor then his effectivé- 
ness as a2 Member of the House is over. Rep- 
resentative DacuE supported the Landrum- 
Griffin bill on the first vote when it squeezed 
through with only 28 votes to spare. He 
was also in the “aye” column on the final 
vote. His stand in regard to the kind of 
labor legislation needed to deal with corrup- 
tion is thus a matter of record. 

James B. Carey also sent letters to 201 
other House Members who saw fit to vote 
against the bill, pledging them his support. 
That is his privilege. But letters which 
breathe of intimidation and mailed to rep- 
representatives who voted in the interests of 
the national welfare, have no part in a Na- 
tion which believes in a free and representa- 
tive government, 





Reds Use Visitor To Give Credence to 
Party Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorpb, I include the fifth in series of 
articles written by George W. Healy, 
editor of the New Orleans Times- 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Picayune, who accompanied Vice Presi- 

dent Nrxon on his recent trip to the 

Soviet Union: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 

Aug. 13, 1959] 

Reps Use Vistror To Give CREDENCE To PARTY 
Line—EXTEND FAvors To Make PEOPLE 
RESENT TOvURIST 


(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

Moscow.—Tourists in Russia have it bet- 
ter than the home folks in several respects. 
But let the tourist beware. 

Unwittingly, the American visitor may 
easily be used to give credence to the Soviet 
party line—-that westerners, particularly 
Americans, are selfish, bloated aristocrats. 

There are many ways in which visitors 
seem to be getting the better of things in 
Russia. 

When Vice President Ricnarp M. Nrxon 
made news, that news could be sent to the 
outside world by correspondents traveling 
with the Vice President without passing 
through censorship. However, correspond- 
ents stationed in Moscow, including Amer- 
ican correspondents, had to submit to the 
usual cable or wireless censorship, 


VODKA RUBLES CHEAPER 


The official rate of monetary exchange is 
4 rubles for $1. That’s what everyone must 
pay for lodging, meals, and other necessities. 
But if the tourist wants to buy vodka, go 
to nightclubs and indulge in other luxuries, 
he can buy all the rubles he wants at 10 
for the dollar. Not black market—legal. 

The Sunday we made our second visit to 
the Kremlin there were no fewer than 10,000 
people in double file in a line that extended 
four or five blocks outside the tomb of 
Lenin and Stalin. 

Did we wait in line? 

No. I’m ashamed to say, we didn’t. 


RUSSIANS STAND HOURS 


We were Americans, not Russians, and the 
Russian Intourist guide insisted that we not 
go to the end of the line but accompany him 
to the head. It took us less than 10 min- 
utes to get in and out of the tomb. Many 
Russians had to stand for 3 or 4 hours to 
see the bovlies of their heroes. 

Considering the party line that Americans 
are plutocrats, what could be more effective 
than for the Intourist Agency to extend 
favors to visitors from the West that would 
make rank and file Russians dislike them? 

What would irritate a Russian more than 
to be kept in line while North Americans 
were escorted to the head of that line and 
quickly passed through the tomb in the 
Kremlin? 

Because I wanted to be “on my own,” I 
made minimum use of the guides. The one 
who took me to a food store gave me the 
notion that North Americans should regard 
special favors from Intourist agents in the 
light of “Greeks bearing gifts.” 


LINEUPS EVERYWHERE 


Everywhere in Moscow, it seems, Russians 
queue up to pass through the tomb, to buy 
tickets to the U.S. exhibition (which Soviet 
Officials seem to be limiting to the number 
of tickets bought by Americans to the Soviet 
exhibition in New York) and even to buy 
food, 

The particular guide who took me to a 
food store found about a dozen Russians 
ahead of me in line at the canned 
counter. The guide told me that I could 
make my way to the head of the line to buy 
the caviar that I wanted. I said I’d prefer 
to wait my turn. 

He remarked, “That’s good. You'll make 
friends here.” 

Obviously, if you make friends by waiting 
your turn in line with 12 Russians at the 
food store you don’t miake friends by per- 
mitting guides to take you to the head of the 
line of 10,000 Russians at the Kremlin. 
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These are just a few of the incongruities 
apparent to the casual observer. 

The Soviet Government denounces the 
American Government from day to day—but 
insists that American, and other, visitors be 
given privileges that the Russian people do 
not enjoy. 

THEY USE BILLBOARDS 

The Soviet Government denounces adver- 
tising as a crass weapon of evil capitalism 
but uses billboards by the hundreds—par- 
ticularly in outlying areas—to advertise what 
it claims to be the advantages of communism. 

No phase of U.S. Government is exempt 
from criticism by Soviet officials. 

Civil defense proposals were a special tar- 
get of F. R. Kozlov, first deputy premier of 
the Soviet Union, in one of his talks with 
members of the Vice President RicHarp M. 
Nrxon’s party. 

“You talk about building shelters under 
your buildings to protect you from bombs,” 
he said. “That’s ridiculous. The subways 
I saw in New York are lousy. Why don’t you 
build subways like we have—good subways 
and deep subways. You could improve your 
subways and provide bomb shelters at the 
same time.” 

If the fashion show at the US. exhibition 
impresses the Russians, there is a billion-dol- 
lar market waiting for some manufacturer. 


MEN DON’T WEAR TIES 


None of the Russian men at a supposedly 
fashionable party which we attended wore a 
tie; and, I was informed by lady members 
of our group, none of the Russian women 
wore a girdle. 

Kindness is not a nonopoly of the people 
of any country. 

Finding a taxicab in downtown Moscow aft- 
er a party breaks up is Just about as hard 
as getting a taxicab on Broadway when the 
shows end. 

Several of us were in the predicament of 
having to walk a couple of miles back to the 
Ukraina Hotel when an occupied taxi passed 
us. The occupant, observing our situation, 
halted the driver and had him back up to 
where we were standing. The lone passen- 
ger, a young man, spoke little English and we 
little Russian, but we managed to communi- 
cate that we wanted to be driven to the 
hotel. 

When we reached the hotel we asked to be 
permitted to pay all or part of the fare. 
Our new-found friend refused. Nor would he 
give us his card or his name. 





The Need for a Youth Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, on June 17 I 
introduced H.R. 7777 to establish a 
Youth Conservation Corps, a bill which 
is very similar to the one approved by 
the Senate last week. I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that we can secure action in the 
House on this measure during the pres- 
ent session of Congress, 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call your 
attention and that of our colleagues in 
the House to an editorial entitled “Youth 
and the Land” which was published on 
Thursday, August 20, 1959, in the Wash- 
ington Post: 

YOurTH AND THE LAND 

The plan approved by the Senate to estab- 

lish a Youth Conservation Corps similar to 
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the depression-born Civilian Conservation 
Corps deserves to be judged in broader terms 
than its opponents, including the President, 
have apparently employed so far. Their ob- 
jections to the cost of the venture need to 
be considered, of course, but we cannot for 
a moment believe that the expense would be 
anything like the astronomical scare figures 
cited by Senate Republicans. Indeed, is it 
not possible that the plan would result in 
some real—if not bookkeeping—economies? 

The proposal is to enlist volunteer boys 
from 16 to 21 years of age for work in the 
national parks, forests, and wildlife refuges 
at basic pay of $60 a month. “Make work” 
ought, of course, to be avoided—but con- 
sidering the enormous public land holdings 
and the growing public demands upon na- 
tional park facilities this ought not to be 
difficult. An efficiently administered pro- 
gram should increase the value of the parks 
and refuges in a most economical way, at the 
same time affording exceptional opportuni- 
ties for young men to learn useful skills and 
to round out their own mental and physical 
development in a wholesome atmosphere. 
We think the plan could be a happy bilend- 
ing of two of the country’s greatest assets— 
its land and its youth—and that the measure 
ought to be enacted. 


Russian Versus American Military Code 
of Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the military forces of the 
world’s two greatest nations have been 
changing their codes of military justice. 
This action has been a direct result of 
the Korean conflict. I believe the fol- 
lowing news review of an article by Ma- 
jor Denis A. Cooper in the Air Force 
Judge Advocate General Bulletin is of 
much interest. It follows: 

WASHINGTON.—The principle that the ac- 
cused is presumed innocent until convicted 
by evidence beyond a reasonable doubt is 
considered “obsolete dogma of bourgeois 
law” by the Soviet Union. Red servicemen 
are unaware that the American serviceman 
enjoys the shield of presumption. 

These are the key points made by Maj. 
Denis A. Cooper, Headquarters, USAF, in his 
article on military codes of conduct—United 
States and Russia—in the July JAG Bulle- 
tin. The new issue of the publication, put 
out by the Air Force JAG, was distributed 
this work. 

Major Cooper in comparing the two 
“codes” says that the Soviets, as did this 
country, developed its code following experi-« 
ences learned from the Korean war: 

“The U.S.S.R. * * * appears to have 
watched the performance of some of our 
military personnel during captivity as well 
as their courtmartial trials after iberation.” 
He said Soviet leaders were struck by the 
newly discovered necessity for new rules of 
behavior for a soldier in captivity and that 
modern but barbaric methods of warfare, re- 
vived by their own allies in Korea, had out- 
dated their earlier code of military justice. 

In their new code, Cooper said the Soviets 
laid down the following punishments for 
crimes of their servicemen taken prisoners: 

1, Confinement from 3 to 10 years for vol- 
untary participation “in works of war sig- 
nificance or in any project which he knows 
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may result in prejudice to the Soviet Union 
or its allies, if it lacks the elements of trea- 
son against one’s country * * *.” 

2. Confinement for from 8 to 10 years for 
violence to fellow POW’s or “cruel treatment 
of them, if committed by a prisoner in the 
position of a superior * * *.” 

3. Confinement for 1 to 3 years for com- 
mission of acts intended to harm other pris- 
oners * * * for mercenary motives or in or- 
der to secure benevolent treatment for him- 
self by the enemy. 

The new publication contains separate ar- 
ticles on (1) applicability of the Hiss Act to 
court-martialed persons, (2) evolution of 
the Toth Doctrine, and (3) limitations on 
retired Regular officers when contracting 
with the Government. 

Maj. Gen. Reginald C. Harmon is Air 
Force’s judge advocate general. The JAG 
Bulletin is published bimonthly to provide 
a means for exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion of the JAG department. 

It also discusses important legislation and 
special cases. 

The July issue reports on General Har- 
mon’s “preventive law” program, which is 
designed to keep servicemen out of trouble 
by informing them in advance of legal pit- 
falls. 


Welcome to Grand Master of California— 
An Address by Imperial Sir George E. 
Stringfellow, Imperial Potentate, June 
29, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of an address by Imperial Sir George 
E. Stringfellow, imperial potentate of 
East Orange, N.J., on the occasion of 
Grand Master Phil Myers being created 
a Shriner on June 29, 1929: 

WELCOME TO GRAND MASTER OF CALIFORNIA 


Good evening Illustrious Les White, gra- 
cious and effective illustrious potentate of 
Al Malaikah Temple, under whose auspices 
tonight’s dinner is being held. Good eve- 
ning Most Worshipful Grand Master Myers 
and good evening to all the others who are 
assembled in the Town House in Los Angeles 
to honor the great Masonic leader of Cali- 
fornia who was recently elected to member- 
ship in Al Malaikah and who was created a 
noble of the Ancient Arabic Order of Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine a few hours ago. 

A word about Al Malaikah Temple. Sev- 
enty-one years ago this month Al Malaikah 
was chartered as the 40th Shrine Temple of 
North America. Today, Al Malaikah is sec- 
ond in membership and ranks very high in 
the councils of the 166 temples. Al Malaikah 
has provided the Shrine with three of its 
most outstanding imperial potentates, in 
the persons of Fred A. Hines, 1910-11; Leo 
V. Youngworth, 1929-30; and Harold Lloyd, 
1949-50. All of these nobles did much to 
elevate Al Malaikah from the 40th position 
in membership to second. All of these nobles 
did much to spread the gospel of the Shrine 
not only in sunny California but throughout 
North America. The Shrine owes them a 
debt of gratitude which it can never repay. 
I now refer specificially to my good friend 
and colleague, Imperial Sir Harold Lloyd, 
who in his modest and effective manner 
placed the Shrine in the show windows and 
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who currently is rendering a great service 
to our fraternity as chairman of the wills, 
bequests, and gifts committee and as a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Shriners Hospitals for Crippled Children. 

I indeed regret that I cannot be with you 
tonight to personally welcome the most wor- 
shipful grand master of Masons of California 
into membership in our fraternity, but I 
believe our friendship, established in the 
sacred precepts of Freemasonry is of such 
strength that he will accept my welcome, as 
head of our fraternity, from across the con- 
tinent. 

At the conclusion of my remarks I shall 
leave for Atlantic City to attend the 85th 
session of the imperial council which will 
begin its deliberations next week. It is my 
hope that I may be privileged to greet the 
grand master and other officers of the Grand 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of the 
great State of California at this year’s im- 
perial council session. 

I believe the Shrine has a destiny within 
the framework of our human society. The 
destiny of the Shrine, as I conceive it, is to 
provide fraternal relaxation among men of 
honor and integrity who already have ex- 
perienced the intellectual and emotional 
rituals of Freemasonry and the rites; men 
who have learned that in Masonry and the 
rites there is hope for a better tomorrow. 

The responsibility and destiny of Free- 
masonry is (as I conceive it) to perpetuate 
the principles of freedom and dignity of the 
individual for which our Masonic fore- 
fathers fought so valiantly. Our lives, our 
fortunes, and our honor are indelibly tied 
to the “Apron of Freedom” which is the 
theme of our 1959 session and which will be 
on display in Atlantic City as a symbol of 
Masonic honor. 

Brother Myers and I have discussed the 
need of greater unity in Freemasonry—not 
uniformity, but unity. 

There is need for the rites, as well as basic 
Masonry. There is need for the Shrine and 
all the constituent Masonic bodies which 
stem from the Blue Lodge. Since Freema- 
sonry was introduced into North America, 
great men have served our fraternity. To 
mention a few—there was Washington, 
Franklin, Hancock, and Pike. They made 
their contributions to a better way of life 
through our fraternity. It is a historic fact 
that our way of life was largely created in 
the atmosphere of Freemasonry. 

Dr. Walter M. Fleming, an eminent 
Mason, conceived the idea that there are 
times when Masons should get together just 
for the fun of being together. Doubtless it 
is that thought that prompted your meeting 
in Los Angeles tonight. Fleming wrote the 
ritual for the Shrine which is now on display 
in the Shrine rooms in the George Washing- 
ton Masonic Memorial in Alexandria, Va. 

Our way of life today faces an organized 
attack by a godless philosophy called com- 
munism. If it should succeed, our frater- 
nity would be the first to be destroyed. There 
is no group of men in North America who are 
better qualified to meet this attack than 
Freemasons and, in my opinion, we will be 
unworthy of our heritage if we do not meet 
the challenge. The challenge is being met 
in a modest way behind tiled doors. Let us 
say publicly that the purposes of Freemasons 
of America have not changed from that of the 
members of St. John’s Lodge of Boston who 
assembled in the Green Dragon Tavern, 
painted their faces and dumped. the tea in 
Boston Harbor. 

I am conscious of the fact that partisan 
politics has no place in Masonry or the 
Shrine. I submit that communism is a con- 
spiracy to destroy our way of life and if we 
are of our liberty, we will not be 
diverted by the assertion that Masonry and 
the Shrine should stay free of politics while 
this conspiracy destroys our liberty. 

Worshipful Sir, I hope you are as happy 
today on being created a Shriner as the 800,- 
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000 Shriners are to welcome you into our 
fraternity. 

Good night to one and all, and may God 
bless and keep you well and happy. 





Soviet Jets Used by Nixon Party Held 
Inferior Type 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the sixth in serjes of arti- 
cles written by George W. Healy, edi- 
tor of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
who accompanied Vice President Nixon 
on his recent trip to the Soviet Union: 
Soviet Jers Usep spy Nixon Party HeEtp In- 

FERIOR TYPE—LENINGRAD FouND MorE AT- 

TRACTIVE THAN CAPITAL 

(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

LENINGRAD.—Because the Soviet Govern- 
ment declined to permit U.S. jets to travel 
around Russia, members of Vice President 
RicuarD M. Nrxon’s party used planes of the 
official Russian airline, Aeroflot, for flights 
within the Soviet borders. 

The party, greatly augmented by Russian, 
French and British news correspondents who 
joined us at Moscow, was assigned three 
Aeroflot TU-104B jets for the journeys to 
Leningrad, Novosibirsk and Sverdlovsk. 

These planes cruise at about 500 miles per 
hour, compared with the 555 miles per hour 
averaged by our Pr American 707-321 
transport on the record flight from New 
York to Moscow. 

The Russian planes are powered by two 
jet engines built into the backswept wings. 
The American plane has four jet engines, 
suspended slightly below the wings. 

Actually, the three Russian planes as- 
signed to us were bombers. They are cap- 
able of quick conversion from passenger 
transports to military use. They have their 
bomb bays and their bomb hatches ready 
for action. 

Cabins of these three planes were less 
comfortable than that of the 707-321. Ven- 
tilation is inadequate, and when the planes 
were on the ground—at this sezson—the 
heat was intense. Moreover, they carried 
their own house flies—even at 30,000 feet. 

Each TU-104B carried approximately 100 
passengers, 3 on one side of the aisle and 
2 on the other. : 


STRAIN ON BELTS 


They come in fast for a landing, or—in the 
language of aviators—‘very hot.” Their jet 
éngines apparently are not reversible, be- 
cause braking is supplied by release from 
their tails of two parachutes. When the 
parachutes open, passengers and crew have 
a sensation of “Whoa.” It’s a sudden strain 
against seat belts. 

After leaving New York the Nixon party, 
or parties, established the practice of ap- 
plauding loudly as the wheels touched 
ground on each succeeding landing. 

Applause on one of the Russian jet land- 
ings was very sparse. The pilot hit the run- 
way hard, and as the plane bounced several 
members of the party shouted, “I’m not go- 
ing to clap for that one.” 

Leningrad, in my opinion, is a far more 
attractive city than Moscow. The latter is 
monotonous, except for the oun oe 
erected during Stalin’s regime; 
of them are grotesque. 
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Comparing Leningrad with Moscow, it 
seems to me, is like comparing New Orleans 
with one of America’s new oil cities. Len- 
ingrad is mellow and has a distinct char- 
acter. 

Its people, reflecting Nordic influence, also 
are attractive and seemed to me better 
dressed than those in Moscow. Buildings 
along the Neva River, which flows through 
Leningrad to the Gulf of Finland, have real 
charm. 

My most interesting assignment in Lenin- 
grad was to board the icebreaker Lenin with 
Vice President Nixon, Vice Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, and 11 
other newsmen. We went aboard to inspect 
the vessel which the Soviets say will break 
ice through use of atomic power. 


HEALY FIRST CHOSEN 


With 300 newsmen on hand, including Rus- 
sians, North Americans, British, French; and 
others, there just wasn’t enough room on the 
Lenin for all correspondents to go aboard. 
A pool of 12 men was formed, 6 representing 
morning newspapers or electronic media and 
6 representing afternoon newspapers or 
electronic media. 

Through the luck of the Irish, when a 
drawing was made for the pool my name 
came out No. 1. 

Admiral Rickover spoke briefly with the 
pool members before we boarded the ship. 
He understood that the Rusians expected 
her to break ice to a depth of about 8 feet 
while steaming at 2 to 3 knots. 

We had been told by the Russians that no 
photographers would be permitted aboard. 
No Western photographers were allowed on 
the ship, but her decks were swarming with 
Russian photographers when we climbed 
abroad. I thought they were newspaper 
photographers, but one of my colleagues said 
he suspected some of them were police. 


ENGINE DISCUSSED 


At any event, the inspection party held a 
discussion with its Russian hosts before go- 
ing below deck. 

Engines of the ship apparently are just like 
the engines of any modern steam-turbine 
electric ship. Sole difference is that the en- 
ergy or heat to make the steam for the Lenin 
is to come not from coal or oil but from an 
atomic reactor. At least, that’s the way this 
layman understands it. 

The Lenin’s engines were operating when 
we went aboard, but they weren’t driven by 
atomic energy. A pipe carrying steam from a 
landside installation crossed the wharf to the 
Lenin’s engineroom. 

Because I know very little about an atomic 
reactor and because it was very hot below 
decks, I excused myself from the inspection 
party after we passed through the engine- 
room. 

Just to see whether it could be done I 
climbed alone to the bridge. Three officers 
there seemed not at all startled to see me. 
None, however, spoke English, and I spoke 
no Russian beyond a few phrases. 

OFFICER DIDN’T KNOW 


When I returned to the main deck the first 
officer was standing at the boarding ladder. 
He spoke a little English. I asked him if he 
would tell me about the ship. 

In reply to my question about the thick- 
ness of ice which the Lenin might break, he 
held up his thumb and middle finger and 
said, “We don’t know if she'll break ice this 
thick or”—raising his hand high above the 
deck—‘ice this thick. We just haven’t tried 
her. She’s a new ship.” 

The Soviets have made great propaganda 
capital of the building of the Lenin—having 
exhibited motion pictures showing how she 
is expected to perform. 

The only unusual thing about the Lenin 
which me was the extensive use of 
plywood in its construction. Doors, ward- 
room ceiling, furniture and other equipment 
of the ship is made of plywood. Metal short- 
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age may be an explanation, or there may be 
some other reason. 


NO AIR CONDITIONER 


No evidence of any air conditioning was 
apparent, but then there’s probably no justi- 
fication for an icebreaker to be air condi- 
tioned. Cértainly not when she’s in service. 

As a member of the icebreaker news pool, 
I was expected to speak to all the newsmen 
at a briefing after we returned to the Euro- 
pa and Astoria hotels. 

Anything I had to say, of course, was anti- 
climax when Admiral Rickover made his re- 
port. 

He believes the Lenin is good for what is 
expected of her—but represents no advance 
in the reactor art. 





Philosophy of a Maverick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, BILL MEYER, of Vermont, calls 
them as he sees them. He is the first 
Democrat to win national office from 
Vermont in more than 100 years. His 
philosophy is courageous and refreshing. 
He has many friends among his col- 
leagues. We appreciate his sincerity. 
We appreciate his concern for peace and 
his willingness to take action on his be- 
half. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues a fine article about Bi. Mryvrer 
appearing in Labor on August 15, 1959, 
which under a previous consent is in- 
cluded at this point: 

[From Labor, Aug. 15, 1959] 


“MAVERICK”. HOUSE MEMBER CALLS PEACE THE 
Bic Issue 


“T see great dangers for any country whose 
prosperity is based on a war economy, like 
ours,” declared Congressman WrLLiAam H. 
Meyer, Democrat, Vermont, leaning back be- 
hind his desk, as he talked with a reporter 
for Labor this week. 

Tall, husky and soft-spoken, Meyer cre- 
ated a minor sensation when he won Ver- 
mont’s lone House seat last November. He 
was the first Democrat to win National of- 
fice from the Green Mountain State since 
1850. 

Moreover, MeYER was identified as a paci- 
fist. Actually, he says, he is not one. Instead 
he sounds more like an old-fashioned anti- 
militarist. Meyer is distinctive also in his 
resolve to speak out his full views, let the 
chips fall where they may. 

Labor sought out the Vermonter this week 
to find how much effect he thinks this mav- 
erick-style approach has had in the session 
of Congress nearing its end. 


MUST NOT DRIFT TO WAR 


“To me,” Mryer said, “the question of war 
and peace is the important issue today. 
That’s why I entered politics. I say that we 
dare not let ourselves drift into war by hop- 
ing passively for peace while lacking the, 
courage to work for it. 

“In this session,” he continued, “I’ve many 
times felt discouraged, as though I were 
working for a lost cause. But I think I've 
had some effect. I believe I’ve encouraged 
some fellew members to take more action on 
peace questions. Maybe I’ve made Congress 
think more.” 

Meyrm estimated about 20 Congressmen 
agree personally with most of his “radical” 
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views on foreign policy, and about 50 agree 
with some of them. But few House Mem- 
bers, he indicated, have been willing to 
speak up. e 

“This whole place,” said Meyer, “is per- 
vaded with the idea that a Congressman’s 
first job is to get reelected. Therefore, many 
of the things Members would like to do they 
don’t do, because of the great political risk. 
But I feel that if you compromise right away, 
you'll get out of the habit 6f taking a 
stand.” 

COULD KILL DEMOCRACY 

On foreign policy, Meyer said he believes 
that “we can’t rely almost entirely, as now, 
on military deterrence, because it will prob- 
ably result in the disaster of nuclear war.” 
He believes that neutral zones should be 
created through mutual United States-Rus- 
sian withdrawal of forces from world areas of 
friction. 

He said he favors admission of Red China 
to the United Nations. He also favors halting 
nuclear weapons tests and a big push for 
mutual disarmament. Some national defense 
is needed now, MEYER said;but he recalled 
that a war economy “was the background of 
Hitlerism, too. It could kill American de- 
mocracy and lead to a military dictatorship 
here.” 

On other issues, Meyer said, his stand gen- 
erally resembles that of other progressive 
Democrats. For example, he noted, there 
aren't too many union members in Vermont. 
“But,” he said, “three out of four times I 
would probably vote in a way organized labor 
would call favorable—because of my own 
views of what’s right.” 

Meyer, a 44-year-old forester by profes- 
sion, concedes that his independence—and 
his party label—may make it hard to get re- 
elected. “They say being this way is no way 
to have a political career,” he remarked. 
“But I must be true to myself.” 


Poison in Your Water—No. 157 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Portland (Oreg.) Jour- 
nal of May 25, 1959, entitled “Dirty 
River Once Stank, Killed Fish”: 

Dmrty River ONCE STANK, KILLED FisH 
(By Watford Reed) 

The Willamette River supplied water to 
cities along its banks early in the century. 

By 1944 it was so foul that it stank. 

Up to 1912 or 1914 swimming meets were 
held in Portland harbor. That ended when 
towns on the Willamette dumped in their 
sewage without treatment. 

So it was that Portland, Salem, and Ore- 
gon City had to build expensive water proj- 
ects high in the mountains, take over broad 
areas of watersheds and forbid human entry. 

Industry grew as population increased, and 
by 1926 pollution was so bad in the low water 
months of the late summer and fall that 
there was no oxygen in the water in Portland 
harbor. Fish died when they reached the 
harbor 


Shortly before the United States entered 
War II, the State game commission 
tized the situation by lowering a cage 
lively fish into the harbor while newsmen 
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watched. Within a few minutes the fish 
were dead—suffocated by lack of oxygen. 

A group of men sat on a raft in the river 
at Portland for days as a stunt to spur the 
city to meet its quota in a war bond drive. 
The men’s only complaint: 

“The stench of the rivef makes us feel 
sick.” 

In 1944, two Oregon State College engineers 
made a survey and reported: 

“Pollution in the Willamette River sys- 
tem isa State shame. This magnificent river 
is in part an open sewer in which tremendous 
quantities of untreated human sewage and 
industrial wastes are disposed. Pollution, 
along with other detrimental activities, has 
depleted a world-famous commercial and 
game fish fauna.” 

No fewer than 51 outfalls discharged raw 
sewage into the Willamette at Portland and 
11 into Columbia Slough. 

In the 1930's, several attempts were made 
to get an antipollution law through the 
State legislature. All failed. 

In 1938, advocates of clean rivers put an 
initiative on the ballot to set up the Oregon 
sanitary authority. The voters approved by 
a 3 to 1 margin. 

In 1944, Portland voters approved a $12 
million bond issue and a charge for the use 
of the sewers. Other cities followed suit 
under the prodding of the sanitary author- 
ity. 

At the end of the war, only 414 percent of 
the sewage that entered the Williamette had 
any kind of treatment. Not a single town 
on the main stem had a treatment plant. 

Nor was any treatment given industrial 
waste. 

By the end of 1957, almost 94 percent of the 
sewer-using population of the Willamette 
Basin was served by sewage treatment plants. 
Eighty public and semi-public such plants 
were in operation. 

Industry cooperated in several ways. Some 
paper mills dug lagoons and poured their 
waste sulfite liquor into them for dumping 
into the Willamette at high water stages 
when it would do no harm. 

The Crown Zellerbach mill at Leba .on be- 
gan to evaporate and burn waste liquor. 

Publishers Paper Co. at Oregon City, lack- 
ing ground for lagoons, gives away waste liq- 
uor for use as a road binder. Because of it, 
miles of dirt roads no longer are dusty in 
the summer. 

Long tanks that look like oversize silos— 
each containing 120,000 gallons of sulphite 
liquor—are pushed on barges to the Colum- 
bia River, where the papermill waste is 
drained into the bigger stream. This proc- 
ess, praised at first, now has begun to arouse 
criticism because of industrial pollution of 
the Columbia. 

Portland and other Willamette Valley cities 
have spent a king’s ransom—more than $30 
million—to clean up their stream. 

Yet the State sanitary authority reports 
pollution only 16 percent less than it was in 
1939. 

The reason is twofold: Increasing popula- 
tion and growing industry. 

In the words of Kenneth Spies, deputy 
State sanitary engineer: 

“We haven't seen the end of either.” 

Industrial wastes have increased by 41 per- 
cent since 1950 and 93 percent since 1939, 
and the sewered population has increased by 
73 percent. E 

A joint study by thé sanitary authority 
and the pulp and paper industry brought 
out estimates that the five papermills on 
the main stem of the Willamette would have 
to reduce their pollution loads by 74 to 83 
percent to maintain five parts of dissolved 
oxygen per million in Portland harbor—the 
minimum needed for_fish life. They have 
reduced their pollution by an average of 67 
percent. 
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Spies says: “The effluents of these five pa- 
permills were primarily responsible for the 
serious oxygen depletions which occurred in 
both the South Santiam River and lower 
Portland harbor in 1957.” 


Friendliness to Visitors Rises Far From 
Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, wurider 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the seventh in a series.of 
articles written by George W. Healy, edi- 
tor of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
who accompanied Vice President Nixon 
on his recent trip to the Soviet Union: 


{From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Aug. 15, 1959] ‘ 
FRIENDLINESS TO VISITORS RISES Far FRoM 
Moscow—GREETING Is ENTHUSIASTIC AT 
NOVOSIBIRSK 


(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 


NovosisirskK, SIBERIA—The greater the 
distance from the Kremlin, the greater the 
show of affection by the Russian people for 
the people of the United States. 

This is the observation of an amateur dip- 
lomat after a week in Russia. 

Whereas the reception given the party of 
Vice President RicHarp M. NIXoNn, was on 
the chilly side in Moscow and warm in Len- 
ingrad, the reception given him and every 
member of his group in Novosibirsk was 
really hot. It was enthusiastic. 

This city, 2,000 miles east of Leningrad, is 
less than 75 years old. It got its start when 
the Trans-Siberian railroad was under con- 
struction, in 1893. Now it is the largest city 
in Siberia, larger than New Orleans—with a 
population of about 900,000. 

At the moment Novosibirsk is pushing a 
“balance agriculture with industry” program. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVANCES 


Its mayor, or his equivalent, who greeted 
us, emphasized that Siberia no longer de- 
serves the bad name it bore for many years. 
Siberia, he insisted, is no longer a place for 
outcasts to be sent to die in salt mines. 

A glimpse of this city and the nearby coun- 
tryside supports the mayor’s contentions. 

Its traffic on the Ob River, which looks 
about like the Ohio at Louisville; its new 
hydroelectric plant 12 miles above the city; 
its machine stamping plant, which uses 
planning equipment and hydraulic presses 
made in the United States and Great Britain 
and sent to Russia in the days of lend-lease, 
and its other mills are impressive. 

However, not one of these physical assets 
was as impressive to me as were the people 
of Noyosibirsk. To use a word frequently 
uttered by Mrs. Nixon, they were “tremen- 
dous.” 

Very few Americans have visited this Si- 
berian city of cold winters and hot summers. 
Among the few was Senator ALLEN J. ELLEN- 
DER, who came here several years ago. 

CROWD JAMS STREETS 

The Nixon party probably was the largest 
group of Western visitors ever received in 
Novosibirsk and the city really turned out. 
It was like Third Street in Baton Rouge on 
inauguration day. 
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Probably the finest building in Novosibirsk 
is its opera house or ballet theater, and when 
the Vice President went there for a presenta- 
tion of “Swan Lake,” the plaza in front and 
the streets on the sides were jammed, 

Graciously, Mr. Nixon left the theater be- 
tween third and fourth acts to speak to the 
crowd. I remained outside the theater after 
he returned to his seat. 

Within minutes I was surrounded by thou- 
sands of interested or curious Russians, 
many of whom had never before been close 
to a North American. A young man pushed 
his way to my side, said he spoke a little 
English and offered to try to interpret for 
me. 

I said I’d be happy to try to answer any 
questions about America, 


ANSWERS QUESTIONS 


The first was: “Why do you have to pay a 
doctor for medical service in your country?” 

My reply was to the effect that people with 
means pay for medical service in the United 
States and that fine hospitals were available 
to give free treatment to those who cannot 
afford to pay. 

The second question was: “Why do some 
young men and women in your country. fail 
to get an education because they have no 
money?” 

I explained that, in my opinion, any young 
man or young woman in the United States 
who desires an education can get it. I 
pointed out that many members of our party 
had worked their way through college. 

As many questions were put to me and 
many answers given, my volunteer inter- 
preter would brief the crowd. 


CROWD OPENS WAY 


When I saw that my bus was about to 


leave the front of the theater I asked that 
the crowd give me a lane to return to the 
bus. Very respectfully, the Russians step- 
ped back, and I shook hands with 40 or 50 of 
them on my way to the bus. 

My volunteer interpreter followed me to 
the bus, telling me that several members of 


the crowd, while shaking hands, had said, - 


“We want to be your friends.” 

I gave him my card and asked him to write 
his own name and address for me. Although 
I had been cautioned that Russians and 
Siberians would be hesitant to establish any 
means of communication with members of 
our group, he quickly wrote his name, ad- 
dress, occupation and place of employment. 
He said he would like me to send him two 
articles from New Orleans. 

If they'll go through the mails, he'll get 
what he asked. 

Traveling behind the Iron Curtain, par- 
ticularly beyond the Ural Mountains, with 
the Vice President of the United States is 
not all caviar and vodka. 


IN OFFICIAL PARTY 


When the official Nixon party was organ- 
ized, two newspapermen were included for 
transportation to and from Europe and Asia 
by jetplane. Edwin Russell, publisher of 
the Harrisburg, Pa., Patriot and Evening 
News, was one. I was the other. Both of us 
qualified as members of the official party by 
virtue of our membership on the President’s 
advisory commitee for the U.S. exhibition in 
Moscow. 

However, neither Ed Russell nor I traveled 
in the same plane with the Vice President, 
except on the leg of the journey between 
Warsaw, Poland, and Keflavik, Iceland. On 
this leg the Vice President rode the press 
plane. The listing of the official party car- 
ried an asterisk after our names—indicating 
that we were traveling on the plane or planes 
which carried the news correspondents. 

This was entirely , because had we 
traveled with the Vice President and stayed 
at all times with him and other members of 
the official party, we doubtless would have 
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had advantages the other newspapermen on 
the trip did not enjoy. Ed and I wanted to 
cover the story like the others, and that 
meant that we should take the same chances 
and treatment as the other correspondents. 

We may have made a mistake, but I 
doubt it. 

The Official party, with the exception of us 
two, was quartered everywhere in comfort- 
able, almost luxurious dachas—or country 
homes. In two places we visited, quarters for 
the newsmen were primitive. 


CONGESTION GROWS 


Our accommodations in Moscow were av- 
erage, with each man or woman given a 
single room and bath. At the Europa Hotel 
in Leningrad we started to quadruple. My 
assignment with with three other newsmen 
to what had been a parlor and bedroom suite. 
When we reached Novosibirsk, the conges- 
tion was real. I shared a room with seven 
other correspondents—with no running 
water. ° 

The Russians apparently got mixed up on 
all room assignments, because Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Ridder of the Ridder newspapers 
found themselves assigned to a room with 
two men; and Jinx Falkenburg, representing 
Newsday, found herself assigned to a room 
with seven men. After a reshuffling, rooms 
for men generally were occupied by six or 
eight men, and two rooms used by the 
women were occupied by four or five women 
in each case. 

Standing in line, in 17th place, waiting to 
shave at a down the hall cold water tap in 
hotel No. 2 at Novosibirsk, I was joined by 
James “Scotty” Reston of the New York 
Times, in 18th place. 

“Pretty rough, isn’t it?” I said to “Scotty.” 

“You're just learning again how it is to 
be a reporter.” he replied. ‘You editors just 
get too soft.” 

Then, as an afterthought “Scotty” added, 
“I wish a certain official of your State could 
see you here. He'd ask, ‘Who’s crazy now?’” 

To have the opportunity to be a reporter 
again and to meet the fine people of Novos- 
ibirsk was worth any discomfort we ex- 
perienced—many times over. 

Ed Russell and I would do it again—with 
20 in a room, if they could be crowded in— 
which they couldn’t in hotel No. 2. 

Milton Eisenhower, after our departure 
from Novosibirsk, spoke to me about the 
rough time he was having—sleeping in 
luxurious quarters but having to get up at 
the same time as the rest of us. 

“What we've got is rougher,” I said to 
him, “but I’m sure it’s a lot more fun.” 





Cross Country With the On-to-Oregon 
Cavalcade—XIII 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the on- 
to-Oregon cavalcade is back home in 
Oregon. The following daily accounts of 
the wagon-train journey takes the ad- 
venturers from near Baker, which is in 
Representative Utitman’s district, to The 
Dalles, still a part of the Second Congres- 
sional District, the largest district in our 
State. The trip through At’s constit- 
uency is warmly described by author 
Rudy Roudebaugh of Drain: 
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[From the Drain (Oreg.) Enterprise, Aug. 
6, 1959] 


WAGONEERS WELCOME IcE IN BLUE MOUNTAINS 
ArTer IpAHO HEAT WAVE 


(By Robert “Rudy” Roudebaugh) 


July 26, Sunday: Had church services at 
8:30 and spent rest of day passing out letiers 
and answering questions. 

July 27, 5:05: All ready to go and Roy is 
just starting to harness. 5:10: Heading west 
and crossing Alder Creek. Doc got one new 
shoe on his left front foot yesterday. 5:37: 
Left the valley and going up the Blue Mour- 
tains. 5:59: At Oxman, not even a wide 
place in the road. 7:29: There are big rocks 
all over the hills with short sagebrush and 
small cedar trees spotted on the hillsides. 
7:40; Pleasant Valley (motel, cafe, service 
station). This valley is about one-quarter 
mile wide and 2 miles long. Hay and cattle 
raised hege. 8:40: Going down hill and I’m 
using the brakes. 9:10: Stopped to water. 
Doc and Jan didn’t drink very much as it’s 
cool, making traveling easy. 9:24: We are 
on our way again. Janell got off to ride in 
an Army Jeep. 

10:58: Entering Baker, population 9,529. 
11:02: Baker County sheriff posse came to 
escort us in, Free pop was given to us by the 
Beefburger Fountain and Cafe. 11:26: 
Crossing the Powder River. 11:35: Recross- 
ing the Powder River. 11:44: We are camped 
at the city park at Baker, elevation 3,440. 
The lunch was served by the JCettes. At 
dinner we were personal guests of the Live- 
stock Association. I met an old friend from 
Lexington, Ed J. Nauenburg. He is now 
living in Baker. It was cold last night with 
a real strong wind. Ki and I had about 3 
hours rest yesterday which is something if 
you don’t believe us ask Andy. Janell, Ki, 
and I were on KBKR ratio station for about 
an hour this evening. You folks will be 
hearing it as the tape will be sent to Eugene. 

July 28, 4:30: Pancake feed at old town 
in Baker, sponsored by the historical so- 
ciety. 5:05: All hooked up and ready to 
roll. There was dew on the grass and it 
was pretty cold. We are waiting on Roy. 
5:52: Betty Herizi rode with me this morn-~- 
ing. Ki and Janell never even got up for 
breakfast. 5:57: Crossed Powder River 
heading south on Cambelle Street on High- 
way 3Q. Logging trucks are all heading for 
the woods. The Baker Valley is about 30 
miles wide and about that long. Mostly 
hay and grain grown here with cattle and 
sheep raised. 6:51: Can see timber in the 
south hills. Powder River follows the north 
foothills. 7:39: A load of 15 pine logs just 
passed us. The Cattle along here are mixed 
shorthorns, Angus, whiteface, 8:38: 
Stopped at Haines, population 325, and wa- 
tered. Was served coffee and cookies (spe- 
cial guest) and went through the Hitching 
Post Museum. 9:37: Leaving Haines and 
Roxie Cutting from Nehama is riding with 
us. 

11:18: Crossed 45th parallel which is half- 
way between the Equator and North Pole. 
Most common tree through here is pussy 
willow. 

11:36: Entering Union County and cross- 
ing North Powder River. 11:49: Entering 
North Powder River, population 425. Mak- 
ing camp at the high school, We have a 
big welcome sign here that says, “Oregon 
Centennial Wagon Train—North Powder 
Welcomes You in 1959—-Come Again in 
2059.” Lunch was served to us by the North 
Powder Grange. They will also supply us 
with dinner. 

July 29, 5:50: Ready to roll. Ki is on 
cook shift and (naturally) this was the best 
breakfast I’ve had since I’ve been on the 
trip. North Powder is supported by sawmills, 
beef cattle. Our feed and grain was donated 
by North Powder Grange. 5:57: Rolling out 
across Powder Valley. 
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We had ice all around us last night. It 
was a big change after the heat. Doc got 
one new shoe on his left rear foot. 8:15: 
Leaving Powder Valley. 8:26: At the sum- 
mit and small pine trees on each side of us. 
9:12: Met by the 4-H Riding Club. 9:58: 
Going down through a canyon. It has 
warmed up some. 10:02: Stopped to water. 
Jan and Doc each drank a pail of water. 
10:18: Going west again. 10:34: We dropped 
off into Grande Ronde Valley. 11:30: Met 
by the LaGrande Maverick Riding Club. We 
must have about 100 riders with us now. 
11:35: Queen Darlene and two princesses 
Pat and Karen of Joseph, Oreg., Rodeo. 

12:10: Entered La Grande, home of Eastern 
Oregon College. 12:46: Arrived at armory. 
Lunch was served by the Salvation Army. Ki 
and I were invited to Neil Anderson's for the 
afternoon to bathe and rest. Neil is the 
sports editor of the paper here: Dinner was 
by the Lions Club. . 

July 30, 5:58: Perched up here on the 
wagon seat like a big ape and ready to take 
off. We had breakfast this morning by the 
Union Chamber of Commerce. 6:10: Rolling 
through the Grande Ronde Valley. Ki is still 
on cook shift. 6:28: Going through a grove 
of small pine trees. The sun is out and there 
is a small breeze. 6:42: Crossed the Grande 
Ronde River and going up a canyon with 
rocky hills on each side. 7:08: Crossed over 
the Grande Ronde River for the last time. 
Still in the canyon with pine trees on both 
sides. 7:16: Crossed 5 Point Creek. This 
part of the highway is under construction. 
8:10: We have just pulled a long grade and 
stopped to rest for 15 minutes. 8:43: Hit the 
new superhighway, three lanes each way. 

10:10: We dedicated the new highway. 
The Blue Mountain Boys came out to meet 
us. 10:31: We are camped at Strickland 
Flats. This place is just like any place a mile 
from Drain. We felt just like we were home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyle Hill were here to visit us 


this evening. We had a nice visit, 
July 31, 5:36: Ready to go and leave Strick- 


land Plate. 5:48: Finally pulling out: 7:30: 
Crossing railroad overpass going into Mea- 
cham, population about 50. It is a small 
place with a general store, post office com- 
~bined. It’s in the heart of the Blue Moun- 
tains, also the summit. 8:19: Emigrant 
Springs State Park. 9:03: Umatilla Indian 
Reservation. 3:59: Going over Deadman 
Pass. 10:42: Arrived at camp at the Uma- 
tilla Reservation. 

August 1, 5:50: All ready to go. 
Headed for Pendleton. We have five riders 
to ride in with us already. 6:22:°We are 
coming into the wheat country; a little tim- 
ber in the draws. 8:07: Came dcwn a 7-mile 
hill. I guess Ki can breathe now as we are at 
the bottom. My brakes weren’t too good, 
but didn’t have any trouble. Wonder what 
happened to the National Guards, they aren't 
out to escort us. 8:45: Waiting at truck 
scales to take care of the traffic. 9:00: Here 
we go again. 9:54: Leaving Umatilla Indian 
Reservation. The Pendleton wagon just got 
in the lead. Population 15,174. 

10:03: Entering Pendleton. Here is the 
Main Street cowboys of Pendleton to meet 
us. This is the oddest shaped town we've 
been in. 10:22: The band is out to-greet us. 
It’s a big deal here. 11:57: Entered the 
rodeo arena. Lunch served to us by the 
Ladies Pioneer Club and a beef dinner by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. Mr. and Mrs. Mer- 
lin Allen of Waitsburg, Wash. (old home 
Yoncalla), were here to visit us; also Bob 
Cellers and 
evening. 


(From the Drain (Oreg.) Enterprise, Aug. 13, 
9] 
Wacon Tratw Memser “Hunc” ror Hoss 
STEALING In EASTERN OREGON 
(By R. “Rudy” Roudebaugh) 
Theda Clemens (Honalin) of Pendleton 
was-a visitor of the Drain wagon. She wants 
some of her friends in Drain’to write her at 


605: 


wife Ginger were here last 
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116 SE. 10th, Pendleton, Oreg. Joe Huckins 
and family from Portland were also visitors. 

August 3, 5:49: All hooked up. 6:03: Leav- 
ing Round-up City. Going by Empire Ma- 
chine Co. piece of equipment for 
sale is a D-7. 6:14: Crossing Umatilla River. 
We are in Umatilla County. 7:16: Just 
pulled up a 4-mile hill, 8-percent grade and 
the oil is slick. The mules are having a time 
standing up. 

This is rolling country with wheat as main 
crop. It’s about to be harvested. 10:14: 
Stopped to water Doc and Jan. They drank 
@ pail apiece. We can see Mt. Hood from 
here. It’s right straight north of The Dalles. 
10:28: On the road again. 11:57: Crossing 
the Umatilla River again. We are hitting ir- 
rigation area—raising corn, alfalfa. 12:22: 
Making camp at the Ervin Mann ranch south 
of Stanfield 6 miles. Made 24 miles today. 
The Chamber of Commerce of ,Hermiston 
gave a banquet for us. There was a speaker 
there from Walla Walla.on Oregon history. 


August 4, 5:22: Ready to roll. We had 
about 4,000 people around here last night. 
Ki is on cook shift today. 5:57: Crossed a 
small river, but didn’t get the name. Its 
pretty windy and cold this morning. Lots 
of beef cattle grazing along here. Can still 
see Mt. Hood today. 6:55: Going over a 
little rise about a mile long. Nothing but 
sagebrush on each side of the road. 7:14: 
At junction of Highway 207. 7:26: Crossed 
over Butler Creek. Hay and corn is raised 
along here. Corn is used for ensilage. 7:34: 
Lost nut on left front wheel, but it was 
found before the wheel fell off. 8:27: En- 
tering Umatilla Ordnance Depot. 8:38: En- 
tering Morrow County, leaving Umatilla. 
10:04: Stopped to water, Doc and Jan drank 
a half a pail apiece. 10:16: Westward again. 
This area here reminds me of the sand hills 
of Nebraska except there is sagebrush here. 
11:22: Queen Sheron and her court, Judy, 
Susy, Janet, Joan, from Heppne Rodeo, 
rode out to escort us into town. 


12:24: The sheriff came out and picked up 
Gail Carnine for hoss stealing. He had to 
stand trial and was hung by the neck as 
punishment (all mock of course). You will 
probably see it on television. Got our first 
glimpse of the Columbia River 12:42: Made 
camp at Boardman public school on the foot- 
ball field. Lunch was served by all different 
club in Boardman. Dinner given by the Hug 
Water Melon Association. 


August 5—We had breakfast at Joe_Fa- 
tone’s Hitching Post Cafe. The queen and 
her court also had breakfast with us and 
rode to H Junction with us. 5:57: Waiting 
for Tex, he’s decided to ride today. 6:07: 
Heading west. The trees through here are 
locust, cottonwood, poplar, and willow. 
The crops grown here are alfalfa, wild hay, 
corn for ensilage. Doc had his shoe reset on 
left rear foot. They seem to raise lot of Here- 
ford cattle around here. 7:32: Going through 
a small desert, rocky, with sagebrush along 
the Columbia River. 9:40: Leaving Morrow 
County, entering Gilliam County. 9:50: Left 
the new Highway 30 and now on old Highway 
30. 9:50: Crossed Willow Creek, and stopped 
‘to water. 10:16: Heading up a canyon. 
There doesn’t seem to be any breeze and its 
pretty stuffy. Second Lieutenant Domly is 
riding with me. He is the officer in charge of 
escorting us. 12:05: Camped on the George 
Shane and Sons ranch, 3 miles east of Arling- 
ton. He also donated the grain for us. 
Smokey Swape donated the hay (he’s from 
Arlington). We were all given hotel rooms 
for baths and had dinner at the Pheasant 
Cafe, all donated by the chamber of com- 
merce. Jan got a new shoe on her right 
front foot. 

August 6, 5:45 and all hooked up. 5:57: 
Headed for home once again. We didn’t have 
breakfast at camp this morning, we will stop 
at Arlington for breakast with a choice of 
three cafes, all on the chamber of commerce. 
6:57: Entering Arlington, population 680. 


August 24 


We have had our breakast and ready to roll 
again. 
8:02: Leaving Arlington. We have a rock 


ledge on one side of us and the Coluinbia 


River on the other. The river is between two 
railroads; it looks odd for two trains to run 
along side each other with the water between 
them. 10:11: Blalock, it’s a small place and 
they seem to raise a lot of peaches here. 
10:36: Philippi and family are here to take 
us to our camping spot. They are the people 
that own the ranch we will stay on. 10:48: 
Stopped to water and met John and Evelyn 
Lindol, friends of Wally and Ida Dysert of 
Drain. 11:05: Here we go again. It’s really 
warmed up. 12:09: We have arrived at camp. 

Ray Stratton and his Drain Black Sox 
team stopped to see us today on their way 
home and said they’d see us in Independence. 
Arlington will be under 20 to 40 feet of 
water in 6 years. It’s such a pretty little 
town and old homes and young and old 
orchards will soon all be gone. The resi- 
dences will be moved about half a mile up a 
hill. I guess I better mention why this all is 
going to happen; they are building a dam to 
be called John Day Dam, and this townsite 
will be flooded. 

August 7, 5:63: All hooked up. 6:01: 
We are rolling homeward. Jan got two new 
shoes; right rear and left front. 6:26: We 
are going through rocky country. The rocks 
look like they have been burned. 

Last night Ki visited the ruins of an old 
Indian village where it has been dug up 
and sifted for relics. She found two arrow- 
heads. She was really impressed with this 
place. 8:27: Leaving Gilliam and entering 
Sherman County and crossing the John Day 
River. Janell just got out of bed and Ki and 
Jean Marshall from Roseburg just went back 
into the wagon for a nap. 

8:21: We just heard the terrible news 
about the Roseburg explosion and fire. There 
is some wind this morning, but the sun is 
hot and it doesn’t do much good. 9:05: 
Passing by the site of the John Day Dam. 
They have already started working on it on 
the other side of the river. 9:22: Just made 
@ pull over a hill. 9:43: Entering Rufus. 
The farming area around here is one-half 
mile wide and 2 miles long. Doc and Jan 
had a ball last night. I never tied them up 
and they wandered all over. At 3 o’clock 
in the morning I had to get up in my shorts 
and feed and water them. They wouldn't 
leave me alone until I did. You see I sleep 
with my head on the tailgate within easy 
reach of anyone or animal. 11:50: We are 
pulling up over second rock ledge over the 
river and are wondering how the pioneers 
ever made it. They must have disassembled 
the wagons and lowered them piece by piece 
consuming many days. 11:04: Going 
through Briggs Junction. 11:15: Entering 
Briggs. 11:25: Stopped to make camp along 
the Columbia River. 

Made 21 miles today. 11:27: We are stop- 
ped in front of the city hall. The president 
of the chamber of commerce is giving a wel- 
come and accomplishment speech. This 
town is the end of the Oregon Trail. 

August 8, 5:50: All hooked up and ready 
to roll. 6:01: And we’re on our way, Last 
night we had a real surprise. Judy and Al 
Hollaman showed up. Friday night we had a 
family-style dinner given us at the Frontier 
Cafe at Rufus by Sherman County Club. 
The Dallas Industrial Club started out with 
us today, so we are well escorted. 6:45: 
Fulton Junction. 7:14: Entering Wasco 
County and crossing the Deschutes River. 
Leaving Sherman County. 

Here comes a real Indian chief to meet 
us and take us to their village. Had a brief 
ceremony at the Indian village. 7:32: Leav- 
ing the Indians and on our way again. 
As we came through, Ki was given a pair of 
Indian beads and jar of something. 8:51: 
Jean Marshall crawled in the back of our 
Wagon so she could get some sleep. Janell is 
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riding with Judy and Al. 9:08: Ki and I are 
looking up a rock ledge above 400 or 500 
feet and wonder what’s holding some of the 
rocks up there. Mount Hood sure shows up 
today with timber lying below that we have 
been looking for now for 4 months. 10:16: 
The Dalles Dam entrance. 10:29: Fifteenmile 
Creek. We are now crossing it. We just went 
by a fruit stand and they came out and gave 
each of us a basket of cherries. 11:06: The 
Dalles, population, 11,250. 

11:48: As we were coming into the city 
park to camp we had a real steep hill to 
climb. The blacktop was so slick none of 
the wagons could make it. Guess what? A 
Jeep came to the rescue. 
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United States Steel Battles School Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert into the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD an article by the distinguished col- 
umnist Drew Pearson. It seems to me 
that the United States Steel Corp. has 
much explaining to do if the statements 
of Mr. Pearson are correct: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1959] 
UNITED STATES STEEL BaTTLEs SCHOOL TAXES 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Not all the facts were told in Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell’s revealing figures on steel 
profits and steel wages. What he didn’t 
tell—and perhaps didn’t know—is the battle 
of the giant United States Steel Corp. 
against school taxes at local levels. 

To get the full story you have to go to 
Montgomery, Ala., and Morrisville, Pa. In 
each case United States Steel lined up its 
legal and lobbying might, against better edu- 
cation, despite the fact it’s just netted the 
biggest profit, during the last 6 months, in 
history—a quarter of a billion dollars, Here 
are two chapters in the story: 

Pennsylvania chapter: In rural Bucks 
County, Pa., on the banks of the Delaware, 
United States Steel acquired 4,000 acres of 
farmland, built one of the biggest steel mills 
in the world, and upped school enrollment 
from 20,000 pupils in 1950 to over 50,000 in 
1958. In Falls Township, where the Fairless 
plant is located, school enrollment increased 
by 943 percent. - 

To take care of the increase, Falls Town- 
ship built 239 new classrooms in 5 years. 
Nearby Bristol built 263 classrooms, 

To pay for them Falls Township borrowed 
so heavily that it now pays interest at the 
rate of $689,275 a year. In 1950, before the 
Fairless plant was built, the town had no 
debt. Now 14.5 percent of the cost of the 
schools goes for interest on the debt. Mean- 
while, taxes in the county have been in- 
creased 100 percent, 

Taxes on the United States Steel property, 
however, have not been increased. The huge, 
sprawling plant is assessed at $23 million 
though it cost around $600 million. The 
U.S. Government even gave United States 
Steel a tax writeoff of $200 million. 

But efforts to increase local taxes for 
United States Steel have been stalled. For 
5 straight years the school board has ap- 
pealed the low tax rate, and for 5 straight 
years the Bucks County commissioners have 
appeared to favor United States Steel. 

The commissioners are: John T. Walsh, 
chairman, Democrat; Adolph Andrews, Demo- 
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crat; and Thomas R. Lewis, Republican. 
They also serve as the board of assessment 
and review of taxes. Thus they themselves 
sit in review of their own assessments. 

Because of this the school board appealed 
to Judge Edwin Satterthwaite, Republican, 
to force United States Steel to produce costs. 
But Judge Satterthwaite ruled that it would 
cost United States Steel too much. 

Nore.—Bucks County, onetime stronghold 
of Senator Joe Grundy, high-tariff Republi- 
can, has voted for the GOP since the Civil 
War—until 3 years ago when it went Demo- 
cratic. A lot of voters now say they don’t 
see much difference. 

Alabama chapter: Down in Alabama, 

“United States Steel’s Tennessee Coal and 

Iron Division operates the biggest steel plant 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. Gov. John 
Patterson took it on in a bitter fight. In 
order to improve Alabama schools, Patter- 
son proposed a sales tax of 144 percent on 
new machinery, also a reduction of the con- 
sumers’ 3-percent sales tax to 244 percent. 

Arthur Wiebel, president of United States 
Steel’s operations in Alabama, has potent 
friends in the Alabama Legislature. He 
used those friends. He also came out with 
@ public statement attacking the sales tax 
on machinery. Governor Patterson didn’t 
backtrack. After a protractec legislative 
debate, he won. 

DEFENSE EXCESS PROFITS 


Congressman ALFRED SANTANGELO, the New 
York City Democrat who has already sparked 
the investigation of the munitions lobby, is 
now doing some personal investigation of his 
own. He has unearthed the fact that some 
of the biggest defense contractors owe Uncle 
Sam money on excess profits taxes and are 
refusing to pay. 

Yet the Defense Department is heaping 
new profits on these same companies, Nat- 
urally the Congressman wonders how much 
the retired admirals and generals who work 
for these corporations have to do with this 
nose-thumbing of the Treasury. 

Careful probing by the Congressman has 
unearthed the fact that a total of $105 
million in excess profits taxes is due the 
Government. But a battery of high-priced 
tax attorneys are resisting payment every 
inch of the way. 

“These recalcitrant companies are led by 
North American Aviation,” says SANTANGELO, 
“It owes the taxpayers $29 million of excess 
profits through 1953-55. Yet in 1958 the 
Defense Department awarded North Ameri- 
can contracts totaling $647 million and in 
the first half of 1959 contracts totaling $570 
million. 

North American has hired 27 retired mili- 
tary officers. F 

Other contractors against whom 1953-55 
excess profits claims have been filed and who 
are still resisting payment are Boeing Air- 
craft, $27.5 million due; Fairchild Engine, $2 
millon; Lockheed Aricraft, $12 million; Mar- 
tin Co., $9.7 million; Douglas Aircraft, $12 
million; and Grumman Aircraft, $8.5 million. 

All these companies continue to get huge 
slices of defense business. 





Can We Do Less? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian-Science Monitor speaks out for 


a continuation of the cessation of atomic 
tests. It points out that the Soviet 
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Union has promised that it will not be 
the first to resume testing and it asks, 
“Can the United States and Great Britain 
do less?” 

Under a previous consent here is the 
text of an editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor for August 13, 1959: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mass., Aug. 13, 1959] 


PROLONG THE HALT IN TESTS 


A cessation of atomic tests is already in 
effect. Unless one of the atomic powers is 
cheating, testing has been in abeyance since 
last fall. Continuation of this halt and the 
speedier development of ways to guarantee 
it are feasible targets for public pressures at 
this time. 

The Soviet Union has now promised it will 
not be “first to resume testing.” Can the 
United States and Great Britain do less? 
Are the risks involved in refraining from 
testing greater than those of a resumption? 
It seems to us that the answer to both ques- 
tions must be No. 

When the United States halted testing last 
October President Eisenhower indicated that 
it might be necessary to resume unless nego~- 
tiations for a test ban produced agreement 
on an effective inspection system within a 
year. Progress on such a system has been 
made at Geneva. But the conferees are still 
stalled on some aspects of inspection. 

One hitch was caused by discovery that 
underground blasts were more difficult to 
detect than had been believed. Now Wash- 
ington has rather belatedly announced steps 
to offset this difficulty with more sensitive 
measures of detection. This useful move 
should be urgently pursued. 

Pressure should also be applied to get 
action at Geneva on proposals to overcome 
differences between Soviet and Western rep- 
resentatives over the number, composition, 
and procedures of inspection teams. One 
hopeful suggestion from Prime Minister Mac- 
millan would permit some reduction in the 
number of inspections but make them unex-~- 
pected. Any inclination to cheat would face 
the risk of exposure by a surprise visit of 
international inspectors. 

The nature of the Soviet system and its 
power to maintain secrecy impel the Western 
atomic powers to extra care to insure effec- 
tive policing of any ban. However, there is 
reason to believe that Moscow has a real 
interest in limiting the nuclear club and a 
test ban Is a first step. 

Prance is already knocking imperatively at 
the door, with major nuclear tests scheduled 
within a few months. China is expected to 
insist on having its own atomic arsenal. A 
British-Soviet-American agreement to con- 
duct no more tests and to set up an inspec- 
tion system might not dissuade other nations 
from pushing their own tests. But whatever 
leverage it did provide would be far more 
than is now available. 

Moscow knows that American policy on 
tests has been at a disadvantage because of 
divided counsels. The Pentagon feels that 
more tests are needed to perfect small atomic 
weapons and missile warheads. It has the 
backing of one group of nuclear scientists. 
Others have looked more favorably on a test 
ban. For a year and a half this second group 
has had the ear of the President. But so 
far American policy has not expressed the 
oe and urgency required by the situa- 

on. . 

If the nuclear club is to be limited and 
vital progress made toward arms control, 
time is of the essence. A reasonable pro- 
gram would be to continue the holdback on 
new tests while more vigorously exploring 
every possibility of detection and effective 
inspection. This is a minimum basis for 
any effort to persuade France and others to 
join the standstill on tests, 
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Education: The Federal Role 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Thursday evening, August 20, I had the 
privilege and honor of addressing the 
national convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers, meeting in Min- 
neapolis, 

Because of the attention directed in 
this address to legislation now pending 
before the Congress, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp my address, entitled “Edu- 
cation: The Federal Role.” 

There being no objection, the address 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION: THE FEDERAL ROLE 


(Address by Senator Husrrr H. HuMPHREY 
before the National Federation of Teach- 
ers, Minneapolis, Minn., August 20, 1959) 
Ladies and gentlemen, it is a singular 

privilege to be asked to speak to you tonight. 

You know, I always feel at home with 
teachers. After all, I’m a sort of refugee 
from a classroom. And in the realm of 
public affairs, I honestly try to carry on 
what you begin in the classroom. 

I salute you as teachers; I salute you also 
as an important and articulate part of the 
American labor movement. It is heartening 
to find teachers who say, as you do, “our 

rength is our affiliation with the AFL- 

CIO.” And it is heartening that the teach- 
ers in their embattled struggles, from Cal- 
umet to New York, have had the support 
of the labor movement, which for years has 
been in the forefront of the struggle for 
public education as an essential requirement 
for political and economic democracy. 

This is more than just a matter of mutual 
aid among those who work for a living, 
regardless of the color of their collars. 
Teachers in their fight for professional 
standards and for their rights as employees 
are also fighting the battle of the com- 
munity for better schools. In this they 
have earned the support of all of us. 

Within the labor movement your union 
has been a symbol of the importance of 
education and social progress, and a power- 
ful force the corrupting influence 
of those who have betrayed the labor move- 
ment from within. will act this 
year to eliminate corrupt practices without 
crippling legitimate union activities. In 
treating the disease of corruption in unions, 
we do not want to prescribe a treatment that 
maims the patient in trying to cure the 
diease. 

Many years ago, when I worked in the 
field of workers’ and adult education, I 
— to appreciate all the more _ 

cy rn png of public schooling in 
our democracy. I learned that the decisions 
of men and women as citizens, as voters, 
as union members rested in large part on 





. Challenge of the Soviet Union. 
“ very fact of Premier Khrushchev’s forth- 
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the basic education they received in our 
schools. 

This is true even more today than it was 
20 years ago. For all the importance of 
science and technology in our educational 
system, in our lives and in our progress and 
survival as society we will stand or fall by 
our ability to cultivate human beings and 
train citizens. In the crucial competition 
for the preservation and triumph of free- 
dom, we will stand or fall by our quality as 
a nation of citizens. This is the true mean- 
ing of educational systems to which you 
are devoting your lives. If you succeed, we 
cannot fail. 

The greatest asset of any education sys- 
tem—along with its students—is not the 
classrobm, nor the laboratory, the library 
nor the playing field. Its greatest asset is 
its teachers. 

And, by the same token, an educational 
system cannot rise above its teachers. 
Through them flows the essence which a 
society imparts to its children. 

The perilous world in which we live today 
forces us to reappraise both the educational 
structure and the educational tasks of our 
American society. We know that we are not 
doing aS well as we can. 

But to do better, we must understand 
clearly why we need to do better. 

There is of course the direct competitive 
In fact, the 


coming visit to the United States is a vivid 
demonstration of what a determined and 
well-financed educational drive has done to 
take a backward nation to a position of 
enormous strength and prestige in the world. 

Among those of us most concerned with 
the massive challenge to our society from the 
Soviet Union have been our own scientists 
and engineers. Dr. Edward Teller and Adm. 
Hyman Rickover have repeatedly warned us 
that Soviet advances in science and engi- 
neering threaten actually to surpass achieve- 
ments in our country. 

It is not merely a question of what we 
ought to be doing in education. It has come 
down to a categorical imperative: We must 
consider education in terms of the life and 
death struggle among nations. 

It should be sufficient to emphasize that 
we should set higher priorities on education 
because it is the right thing to do—because 
education is an indispensable means for en- 
riching the lives of people—for raising the 
levels of human capabilities-and for deep- 
ening understanding. 

Yes, we are falling behind the efforts of 
other nations; and, equally important, we 
are falling behind our own needs, our own 
potentials. We are fall behind our own 
ideals. 

Our own true needs and purposes, every- 
where in the world, are to fulfill the real 
traditions and promise of America. As we do 
this, we grow stronger everywhere. As we 
fail to do this, we grow weaker everywhere. 

I do not intend to discuss with you what 
eS et or how you ought to 

These are questions of the greatest 
ed importance, to be determined profes- 
ae are i They are not 


responsibility of 

effectively the material resources of the Na- 
tion so that what ought to be taught can be 
taught, taught well, and taught to every 


American—taught to every American up to 
the highest level of education he can attain. 

I have no doubt that, if we can provide 
the material means, the education system 
and particularly its teachers can shape the 
content of education to express our highest 
intellectual and moral values. 

In saying this, I do not imply that the 
quantity of education can take the place 
of quality. But quantity is everywhere a 
precondition of quality. When there are not 
enough classrooms and teachers, when teach- 
ers are grossly underpaid, when many stu- 
dents of ability are excluded from the edu- 
cational process through lack of means, to 
talk only about quality of education without 
reckoning its costs and accepting responsibil- 
ity for meeting those costs would be a fraud. 

On the contemporary scene, my friends, 
our quantitative defaults in education are 
surcharged with qualitative defaults. When 
we say, as a nation, that we cannot afford 
to be better, that it would be “inflationary” 
to spend more for education, we are not 
talking sound economics. We are talking 
nonsense, and worse, downright immorality. 
We are saying that we value frills and lux- 
uries more than the goods and services most 
vital in our lives. And when our productive 
resources of manpower and machines, if fully 
used, could give us both the essentials and 
the luxuries, the moral default of idle re- 
sources becomes even more apparent. 

I know that all of you here are familiar 
with this default. But evidently, the Nation 
at large is not, or it would take arms in 
righteous indignation. And so I trust you 
will bear with me, while I bring a few facts 
to the strengthening of your cause. 

You all know the dimensions of our class- 
room shortage in the public schools of the 
United States. 

The number of classrooms built was not 
much more than those required to accom- 
modate increased enrollments and replace 
classrooms abandoned as unfit or obsolete. 
A 200,000-classroom shortage today would 
be a conservative estimate. 

To eliminate this shortage within 5 years, 
to replace classrooms abandoned and to 
cover new enrollments of more than 1.2 
million students a year, requires about 
107,000 new classrooms yearly during the 
next. 5 years. This would require a 5-year 
construction program of about $4 billion. 

The States and localities, despite heroic 
efforts, have in recent years been abie to ex- 
pend about $214 billion a year for classroom 
construction. If, by the greatest efforts, 
they should average about 31, billion an- 
nually over the next 5 years, they could 
build 82,000 ciassrooms a year. This would 
still be about 25,000 short of the minimum 
need. By 1965 we would still be about 
125,000 classrooms short. 

If the Murray-Metcalf bill were enacted, 
and if funds thus made available were ap~ 
portioned by the State and localities be- 
tween capital outlays and teachers’ salaries 
in accord with customary patterns, there 
would be about $900 million available for 
classrooms each year for the next 4 years. 
This would just about close the gap. 

Second, as to the shortage of public school 
teachers and the inadequacy of their pay. 

In the spring of 1959, the consensus among 
leading educators was that the shortage of 
teachers in our public schools was about 
140,000. Of this, about 40,000 were needed 
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to reduce the student-teacher ratio to work- 
able levels. And about 100,000 were to re- 


place teachers with insufficient training. 
The task over the next 5 years, if realisti- 
cally faced, is to recruit about 60,000 teachers 
a year to meet accumulated and accumulat- 
ing needs, plus about 70,000 new teachers 


each year to replace those leaving the public 
school system. With this level of entrants 
into the teaching field, provided they are of 
high standard, it is estimated that the 
current qualitative shortage might be sub- 
stantially eliminated 5 years hence. 

It has been found impossible to recruit 
qualified teachers at this rate at prevailing 
levels of teachers’ pay. Average pay in the 
public schools is now estimated at $4,775; 
nearly one-fifth of all classroom teachers 
receive less than $3,500; and only one-fifth 
receive as much as $5,500. If we want the 
number and quality of teachers we need, we 
must be prepared to pay for them. 

For the sake of justice, as well as for the 
sake of recruiting qualified teachers, we 
need to increase teachers’ pay in the public 
schools over the next 5 years about 50 per- 
cent. Such an advance would bring 
teachers’ salaries close to parity without ad- 
vancing pay in other comparable areas of 
work. 

States and localities cannot carry all of 
this increased burden, even if they expand 
their efforts more rapidly in the years ahead 
than in recent years. The Federal Govern- 
ment, with greater resources of national 
revenue, must act in the national interest to 
assert the priority of the Nation’s education 
system. To do this, Federal contributions 
toward teachers’ pay will need to become an 
established part of the finance base for edu- 
cation. 

Enactment of the Murray-Metcalf bill, of 
which I am a sponsor, would go a long way 
toward meeting the needs. 

As we look to our school system to lay the 
base of a competent and informed citizenry, 
so we look to our colleges and universities 
zor the development of our intellectual léad- 
ership. And here, too, we are falling short. 

The task of education in a democracy is to 
develop every intellect to the utmost of its 
capacity. It is a national disgrace that per- 
haps as Many as 150,000 of our most gifted 
young people are barred from college because 
they cannot afford the cost. 

The Defense Education Act of 1958 only 
scratches the surface of the need. At the 
time it was passed, I protested vigorously 
but in vain against its niggardly terms and 
grudging conditions. This is why I have pro- 
posed my students’ aid bill, with appropria- 
tions for scholarships rising gradually to 
$184 million a year by fiscal 1963. I have 
also proposed tax credits, up to $450 a year 
for parents paying college tuition and fees. 

Federal funds are also needed to assist the 
expansion of physical plants at colleges and 
universities, and for related purposes. 

My friends, what are the main objections 
to an expanding educational program along 
these lines? Especially, what are the objec- 
tions to the Federal participation which is 
essential to this expansion? 

The first objection is an offspring of the 
spirit of segregation. My views on this sub- 
ject are known to you all. I am happy that 
the AFT has taken a similar view. As a 
one-time teacher, I share your pride in your 
firm advocacy of the advancement of school 
desegregation. Ido not see how anyone who 
is true to the vows of this profession can 
take any other position. I note, too, that it 
has cost you the support of some who would 
otherwise be your adherents. This is some- 
thing else that you and I have in common. 

The second objection is that Federal aid 
would mean Federal interference in the edu- 
cation process. In fact, by providing Federal 
grants to the States, which then could use 


the money for either classroom construction 
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or teacher salaries, we can restore local con- 
trol. How much control over education does 
@ local school district have when it is bonded 
to the limit, operating on split shifts in 
aging, inadequate buildings with underpaid 
teachers who do not have minimum teaching 
qualifications? The legislation I have intro- 
duced to give Federal aid to States for school 
construction and teacher salaries expressly 
prohibits any Federal control. In 1950, as 
chairman of the Senate School Construction 
Subcommittee, I sponsored the bill which 
became law and now provides money for 
school construction in areas where families 
in Federal service put too heavy a burden on 
local school facilities. Since that time Con- 
gress has appropriated more than $1.8 billion 
for construction and operations of schools in 
such areas. There has never been the slight- 
est hint of Federal control in the administra- 
tion of this money. 

The third objection is that we cannot af- 
ford the cost. This merits close attention, 
because of the fog of cultivated ignorance on 
this subject. 

What is the Federal Government now 
spending for education? The amount pro- 
posed in the President’s original budget for 
fiscal 1960 comes to only $2.68 per year for 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. It comes to only about six-tenths of 
1 percent of the total proposed Federal 
budget. It comes to less than one-tenth of 
1 percent of the estimated total output of 
goods and services of the United States. 

This is indeed a sad commentary upon our 
scale of national values, as registered bythe 
budget of the Government of all the people. 

We are told, however, that there are so 
many other essentials in the Federal budget 
that there is room only for a token payment 
toward our educational needs. This is far 
from the truth. The truth is that, as we 
have the needs, so too we have the resources, 
if we will but use them. 

There is no true economy in neglecting 
th greatest priorities of our national needs, 
among which education ranks very high. 
It has not been sound economy, even by 
the narrower and more traditional economic 
tests. The same restrictive thinking which 
has neglected the great priorities has led to 
policies which have repressed our general 
rate of economic growth. 

The slowdown in the rate of economic 
growth since the end of the Korean war has 
meant idleness of men and machines which 
has cost the country tens of billions of dol- 
lars. As a consequence, tax revenues of Fed- 
eral, State, and local Governments, during 
the period 1953-58 along, were $30 to $35 
billion less than they would have been under 
conditions of full employment and normal 
economic growth. With these additional 
revenues, we could have met the great pri- 
orities of our nationa] needs, without budg- 
etary deficits or inflation. 

Those of us who have urged policies for 


economic growth for the past 3 or 4 years ° 


have been scoffed at, laughed at, and chas- 
tised from the highest official places. Now 
I am glad to see that we have made some 
converts in those same places. The Cabinet 
Committee on Price Stability for Economic 
Growth, under the chairmanship of the Vice 
President, which at the end of June was 
sounding the alarums of inflation, now, less 
than 2 months later, has discovered that the 
“inflation” has been brought under control 
after all and solemnly proclaims the impor- 
tance of economic growth. Now that we 
have converted them, I hope they succeed in 
converting those who make the budget and 
the economic policies of the Government, 

We should know, by now, that we cannot 
protect the Federal budget by neglecting the 
needs of the Nation. 

So, where should we go from here—and 
how? 

Where would the money come from to do 
this job? 
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There are those who say that we should 
cut back on nonessentials, at at least on 
luxuries, in order to get the things we need 
most. If this were necessary, I would favor it. 

There are those who say that we should 
raise tax rates or impose new taxes to sup- 
port these essential programs. If this were 
necessary, I would favor it. 

I would vote for either of these if that was 
the only way to get the schools and other 
things we need so greatly. But this approach 
seems to me to neglect the productive 
power—the new technology—which is the 
hallmark of America. 

We cannot afford, in the space age, to 
divide scarcity. We need instead to plan to 
share.abundance. Our needs are not for one 
kind of public service, but for many. Our 
needs are for more public services, as well as 
for more private economic progress. 

What makes democracy stronger than 
totalitarianism is not superior power to sup- 
press one kind of progress in order to attain 
another. 
great strength’of democracy, is in the ability 
of free people to plan and use their free 
system, to sustain their values and serve 
their needs more fully than the totalitarians. 
We do not seek to excel them in the taxes 
which the state, in one form or another, im- 
poses. We can excel them in the energies 
which we voluntarily release and put to use 
in the service of all men. 

But this voluntary release of our energies 
requires purposefulness and planning. It 
requires a concert of action at all levels, 
private and public, local, State, and Federal. 

If we attain this concert, we can activate 
and maintain the 5-percent average annual 
growth rate urged by the Rockefeller report 
and other competent studies. This growth 
rate would yield us, for the period 1958-64 as 
a whole, about $400 billion more of national 
output than would result from the low aver- 
age annual growth rate of less than 21% pere- 
cent from 1953 through 1957. 

It would yield about $70 billion in Federal, 
State, and local revenues, at existing tax 
rates. In Federal revenues alone, the yield 
would be more than $50 billion. 

On this basis, we could not only do the 
education job; we could also enlarge social 
security, improve health services, cle: r 
slums and redevelop urban areas, expand 
national security efforts, and participate in 
international economic cooperation on a 
worthy scale—and without inflation. 


A Federal budget geared to these tasks, in 
a fully expanding economy, while it would 
increase in dollars, would steadily shrink in 
relation to the total economy. The budget 
would thus become less burdensome, easier 
to balance, and less inflationary. 

We have the resources to meet our needs— 
and then some. The only question is 
whether we use them or let them languish. 
The only question is whether we can expand 
our thought, expand our action, expand our 
concept of private and public responsibility, 
to the challenge of the times. 

We live not only in the space age of mis- 
siles, but also in the space age of economic 
and technical capabilities. . We must lift our 
vigor and our courage to space-age propor- 
tions. ‘ 

As we do so, our goal is not to outstrip 
another country or another society. Our 
goal is to realize, fully and freely, the best of 
ourselves, 

Our aim is not to outstrip an adversary. 
It is to show the world what a free society 
is capable of, not only in material things 
but in the riches of mind and spirit which 
have been the greatness of democracy. 

Our task is to make ourselves strong, not 
to fight a war but to prevent one—not to 
flaunt our strength, but to show that the 
strong can be also wise and patient and 
firm and persistent in the pursuit of peace. 


Our greater inherent strength, the . 
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The Food Stamp Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
extend the strongest possible endorse- 
ment for the amendment of Public Law 
480 to include the food stamp proposal 
submitted by Representative SuLuivan. 
From the human standpoint, I fail to see 
how there can be valid objection to this 
proposal. I have no quarrel with the 
operations of Public Law 480 itself. Pre- 
sumably it has met a need to the satis- 
faction of a majority of my colleagues 
during recent years. At this point, how- 
ever, a new need has arisen, and this is 
a domestic American need which should 
be closest to our hearts. 

I believe most of us are familiar with 
the facts of the case, the millions of 
Americans who now receive surplus ag- 
ricultural commodities, and the relation- 
ship between those millions and the 
number of millions of Americans who are 
chronically unemployed, the victims of 
technological advance in industry. 

Some of us may be less familiar with 
the human conditions created by the 
need to subsist for periods of a year or 
more on a diet of three or four surplus 
commodities, as has been the case in the 
past. Careful inquiries among the long- 
term unemployed in certain depressed 
communities in my District have estab- 
lished to my satisfaction that families in 
these circumstances are receiving less 
than half of the necessary quantities of 
nutrients required to sustain health. 

Ever since the opening of this session 
I have been very much disturbed by these 
findings, and particularly by the impli- 
cations of those findings as applied to the 
children of needy families. In our delib- 
erations since January we have discussed 
hundreds of bills and resolutions which 
were aimed at some improvement in the 
social, economic or political conditions 
prevailing in our country. In the climate 
of a growing wave of material prosperity, 
however, we have not undertaken to deal 
with the problems of those who do not 
presently share in improved economic 
conditions. 

Area redevelopment legislation appears 
to be stalled, and this is a development 
which I believe we will have cause to re- 
gret. The number of areas with surplus 
labor is growing, rather than declining. 
The number of needy persons receiving 
surplus agricultural commodities is in- 
creasing. The number of communities 
whose industry is failing to keep pace 
with technological advance is also grow- 
ing. One day we must deal effectively 
with this situation. For the moment, 
however, we a as a minimum 


acknowledgment 

to fellow human beings, act to make 
available to the needy at least such foods 
as will maintain a dietary standard suffi- 
cient to maintain sound health. If we 
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do not, these needy will become a pro- 
gressively greater charge on their com- 
munities and on this Government. 

Many of us have submitted bills call- 
ing for the appropriation of funds for 
the purchase of a wide range of foods 
for distribution to the needy. None of 
these bills has received committee con- 
sideration, and prospects for them are 
bleak. The food stamp plan is another 
approach to the same problem. For 
those who doubt that it will work, I say, 
we have no choice but to try it, in lieu 
of the failure of this Congress and the 
administration to offer anything else. 

There are some 75 Members of this 
House who represent districts in which 
there are located depressed areas, and 
in which the distribution of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities is an important 
economic and political factor to be reck- 
oned with. I cannot speak for all of 
them, but for myself, I congratulate the 
gentlewoman from Missouri (Mrs. SuL- 
LIvAN] for the skill and determination 
with, which she has led the fight to bring 
this proposal before us, and for the dig- 
nity and patience with which she has 
borne defeats during several previous 
efforts to accomplish this same purpose. 


Futile Farm Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the task of finding the most prac- 
tical and effective farm policy possible 
for this country is difficult. I do not be- 
lieve that it is impossible. 

Recently, the Fort Worth Star Tele- 
gram, of Fort Worth, Tex., published an 
interesting editorial entitled “Futile 
Farm Control.” It is with the exam- 
ination and study of all points of view 
that reasonable men arrive at the best 
possible solution to a problem, and this 
editorial represents a significant and im- 
portant view. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Fort Worth Star Telegram, Aug. 
18, 1959] 
PuttLe Farm CONTROL 
major factor in the frustration of ef- 
to 
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have been amazed at the high standards 
of cultivation and the unbelievable pro- 
ductivity of the land tilled by the Scots- 
men, “You just don't waste land here,” 
one of the Texas visitors marveled. “I 
should say it has twice the productivity 
of ours.” 

Another Texan estimated that the Brit- 
ish farmer must be getting as much out of 
each 300 acres as the Texas farmer gets 
out of a thousand. In northeast Scotland, 
the group saw wheat that was expected to 
yield 100 bushels to the acre, whereas 50 
bushels is considered excellent in Texas. 
And this despite the fact that the Scots- 
man’s soil has been under cultivation with- 
out interruption for 400 to 500 years, 

Of course, in the case of Britain, the 
high productivity is essential because of 
the scarcity of land on which to grow 
food to supply the huge and ever-increas- 
ing number of mouths. But there can be 
little doubt that the American farmer 
would react with a similar stepup in pro- 
duction if an artificial shortage of land 
were created in an effort to cut down on 
the burgeoning surpluses. 

With this information at hand, it should 
be clear that the farm problem can never 
be solved by acreage controls, and the sooner 
the puzzle is approached from another angle, 
the better will be the hope of finding an 
answer. 


Greed, Waste, and Extravagance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the more 
one learns of the manner and the meth- 
ods by which defense contracts are en- 
tered into and of the greed and selfish- 
ness on the part of the contractors as 
well as the failure on the part of the 
Pentagon representatives to consider the 
taxpayer, the more one wonders if the 
United States is not traveling in the 
same direction and to the same ultimate 
end as did Rome centuries ago. 

An editorial, Mr. Speaker, appeared 
in the Lawrence Daily Journal-World on 
July 18, 1959, which points to just a small 
item of waste in the overall defense pro- 
gram, which I include with my remarks: 
[From the Lawrence (Kans.) Daily Journal- 

World, July 18, 1959] 
A CLoszr Loox 

There is a lot more tragedy than mere 
unemployment in this matter of the Callery 
Chemical Co, and its high-energy fuel con- 
tracts with the Federal Government. In 
view of the events of the past week, one finds 
himself wondering more than ever just ex- 
actly how much tax money—real big tax 
money—the Government wastes each day, let 
alone each week, month, or year, through 
sheer foolishness 

The past 


week saw officials of the Callery 
Chemical Co. plant here forced to sever about 
100 from its 180-employee payroll. Reason: 
Government contracts are expiring ahead of 
schedule and, until the local plant can 


achieve full-time commercial operation, 
there won’t be enough work. 

This is bad, for the people involved and 
their community. But the local plant was 
built by the company, at company expense, 
thus the firm will try to get it into all-out 
commercial production as soon as possible. 
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Though the worker total will be much 
smaller than anticipated for a while, the 
plant won't be abandoned and will continue 
to shoulder its burden of the tax load. 

But take the case of the recently completed 
and dedicated $38 million high-energy fuel 
plant the Navy built at Muskogee, Okla. 
While Callery is the operating contractor 
there, the plant was built with Federal funds, 
produced by tax money, expressly for the 
Navy. 

Word is that the Defense Department is 
having a special agency study the current 
fuel needs to see if the country needs both 
the Muskogee plant and Model City, N.Y., 
Air Force plant, which was recently built at 
a cost of $45 million. Neither is now pro- 
ducing at more than 50 percent capacity. 
The question is whether one plant can handle 
the work for both and then expand when 
and if the need arises. A decision is due in 
a month or so. 

If the study shows it would be better to 
have one plant inStead of two in operation, 
the United States will have either a $38 mil- 
lion or a $45 million plant—and a shiny new 
plant, to boot—standing idle. This could 
be one of our greatest all-time monuments 
to stupid planning and wasteful spending. 
If something like this doesn’t arouse the 
taxpayers and make them express themselves 
to their Senators and Congressmen, nothing 
ever will. 

Excuses? ‘There are some, as you always 
get in Government affairs. 

Federal officials say the contracts for both 
plants were let several years ago when it was 
anticipated the fuel would be needed by the 
Navy and Air Force. Subsequently, it has 
developed that the Navy has found dimin- 
ishing usage for this kind of fuel. 

If this has been a progressive thing, and 
the Navy has been getting more and more 
aware that its fuel needs would be less and 
less, why did it allow the Muskogee plant to 
be completed? Was it too proud to an- 
nounce that the plant was not needed and 
should be halted, and that demands could 
be met at some other plant? Or was it sim- 
ply a case of having the money and the 
overwhelming compulsion to spend it? 

Some people are funny. They get money, 
and it burns holes in their pockets. As peo- 
ple try to climb Mount Everest “because it’s 
there,” so do some people—especially Fed- 
eral people—seem to try to spend as much 
money as they can * * * “because it’s 
there.” 

Further irritation is provoked by the an- 
nouncement that transferring the Muskogee 
plant to the Air Force would be in keeping 
with the Navy’s current policy of gradually 
getting out of the boron fuel production 
business. The Lawrence Callery plant was 
the first to feel the sting of this decision, 
and locally it was a big sting. Now comes 
word that the local wound could well appear 
as little more than a pinprick if the Musko- 
gee plant is mothballed due to foolish 
planning. 

One can look at the Sunflower Ordnance 
Works on standby here, then take into ac- 
count that there are similar plants in readi- 
ness around the Nation, and wonder why 
Federal agencies, military or otherwise, don’t 
take better advantage of such facilities in- 
stead of building new ones like those at Mus- 
kogee. 

The best answer to such a question came 
some time ago when a Journal-World re- 
porter talked to a top eastern executive. At 
the time there was a good chance Sunflower 
might be reactivated to meet certain military 
needs and the executive had been contacted 
to see if he could shed any light on the sub- 
ject. 

“T'll be the first one to admit that Sun- 
flower could be used for a lot of things 
they're doing now,” the informant said 
frankly. ““The trouble is that it seems every- 
one in the Government wants his own little 
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pet project and doesn’t want to use any fa- 
cility that might have been used by somebody 
else. So instead of adapting existing facili- 
ties at a lesser cost, they spend a lot more for 
a@ new facility just for the pride of having 
their own special pile. — 

“There probably are a lot of uses that could 
be made of Sunflower, but you see it has a 
handicap to overcome. It has been an Army 
installation. For some reason, branches like 
the Navy and Air Force feel this has contam- 
inated it. 

“They seem to think it could be below their 
station to take secondhand something that 
the Army has had, a sort of a hand-me- 
down, as it were. So what do they try to do? 
Out of foolish pride and rivalry they try to 
get the money to build their own plant. 
The taxpaying public is stuck for the bill.” 

And some of us wonder why Government 
expenditures continue to rise, and our tax 
bills zoom into orbit right along with them. 
This, of course, has given rise to the cur- 
rently popular question: Which will reach 
the moon first—the national debt or a rocket? 

So what are we going to do about it? 


Neely Named to Football Hall of Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN ‘THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Jess Neely came to Texas in 1940 
as head coach and athletic director of 
Rice Institute in Houston. He has made 
a reputation of excellence for himself 
not only in Texas but throughout the 
country. In the Southwest, where the 
best in football is generally the prevail- 
ing standard, Jess Neely has a reputation 
for developing teams just a little bit bet- 
ter. 

Last weekend, the Helms Athletic 
Foundation Hall of Fame in Los Angeles 
named Jess Neely to its membership. No 
football coach still active in America to- 
day has as many victories on his record 
as Jess Neely. _ 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
news story from the Houston Press of 
August 22, 1959, on Jess Neely’s election 
to the Hall of Fame. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEELY NAMED TO FOOTBALL HALL or FaME— 
HeEtMs FOUNDATION HoNorsS OwL CoaAcnH, 
Jim TaATUM,. Rep SANDERS 

(By Bob Rule) 

The illustrious coaching career of Rice 
Institute’s Jess Neely was crowned with its 
greatest honor today when he was named to 
the Helms Athletic Foundation Hall of Fame. 

Announcement of Neely’s election came 
from Los Angeles, site of the international 
sports shrine, established in 1948. 

Honored along with Neely were four other 
coaches and six players. Included among 
the coaches honored are Henry R. (Red) 
Sanders of UCLA and Jim Tatum of North 
Carolina, both of whom died suddenly in the 
last year. 

Also picked were Warren Woodson of New 
Mexico A. & M., a 28-year veteran of coach- 
ing, and Adam Walsh, who coached for 25 
years at Santa Clara and Bowdoin. 


August 25 


The players honored were Frankie Albert 
(Stanford, 1939-41}, Benny Friedman (Mich- 
igan, 1924-26), Edgar Garbisch (Army, 1922- 
24), William Hollenback (Pennsylvania, 
1906-08), Nile Kinnick (Iowa, 1937-39), and 
Harry Smith (Southern California, 1937-39). 

In the 12 years the Football Hall of Fame 
has been in existence, a total of 61 coaches 
and 61 players have been honored. 

On the two lists are the greats of the past. 
Neely joins such coaching immortals as Bob 
Zuppke, Fielding .H. Yost, Glenn 8S. (Pop) 
Warner, Amos Alonzo Stagg, Knute Rockne, 
and many others. 

He also joins the two men who influenced 
his football career most—Dan McGugin of 
Vanderbilt, his head coach in college, and 
Wallace Wade, under whom he played, and 
coach at Vanderbilt and Alabama. 

Neely received the news of his election 
today in characteristic fashion. 

“Well, if you hang around long enough,” 
he quipped, “I guess they feel like they have 
to do something for you. But I certainly 
do appreciate it.” 

No football coach still active in America 
today has as many victories on his record as 
Neely, who'll start his 20th season at Rice 
this fall and his 33d year as a head coach. 

His teams at Southwestern of Memphis, 
Clemson, and Rice have won 176 games, lost 
129, and tied 14. Included in those totals 
are four bowl victories and a single defeat. 

Virtually every major honor his profession 
can bestow has come to the Rice Institute 
coach. He only recently served as president 
of the American Football Coaches Associa- 
tion and now is a member of the powerful 
football rules committee. 

With this season, Neely will establish a 
new Southwest Conference record for the 
most consecutive years as head coach at a 
member school. 

When he completed his 19th year last 
season, he tied the record held by Dutch 
Meyer of TCU, who previously had been 
voted into the Helms Hall of Fame. 

“That’s not exactly the type of record I’m 
interested in,” Neely laughed yesterday. 
“Won and lost records are slightly more im- 
portant.” : 

Neely has served as both head coach and 
athletic director at Rice snice 1940, when 
he came from Clemson College in South 
Carolina, and under his direction Rice’s 
athletic facilities have become among the 
Nation’s best. 

The 70,000-seat football stadium, one of 
the most beautiful in the country, is one of 
the city’s showplaces and the 6,200-seat field- 
house is one of the best in the conference. 

Both have been completely paid for out 
of athletic receipts, a tribute to Neely’s 
executive ability. 

The Rice coach is energetically preparing 
for the start of the 1959 season in just 10 
days. 

“I believe we'll have another good team,” 
he says. 


Values of Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there have appeared in newspapers of 
Washington, D,C., articles reporting 
questions raised on this floor and in the 
other body about the worth of the Fed- 
eral reclamation program, and particu- 
larly, how it relates to surplus crops. 
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Similar questions have been raised édi- 
torially—I believe by writers not com- 
pletely informed. 

In the Western States we know the 
value to our areas and to the Nation of 
this great program and we have able 
spokesmen to state those values, men 
who are thoroughly familiar with the 
actual workings of reclamation projects. 
On August 9, 1959, the Sacramento Bee 
and other McClatchy newspapers serv- 
Ing the Central Valley of California pre- 
sented editorially what I consider to be 
an able and clear answer to these ques- 
tions, setting forth true facts about rec- 
lamation and surplus crops and the 
values of the reclamation program. Iam 
submitting this editorial for the infor- 
mation of the Members and, I hope, the 
enlightenment of those who have ques- 
tioned the consistency of these programs. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the Sacramento Bee, Aug. 9, 1959] 


RECLAMATION PROJECTS YIELD WIDE VARIETY 
OF ESSENTIAL BENEFITS 


In this drought year of 1959, when the 
main rivers of California would be a series 
of dry sandbars were it not for projects such 
as the Shasta and Folsom Dams, it is no less 
than amazing that there are those who are 
critical of the western reclamation program. 

A recent Washington, D.C., Post editorial 
deserves note because it reflects the astig- 
matic view shared by many in the East that 
the Federal program should be reexamined 
on the ground it brings more land into ag- 
ricultural production while the Nation has 
large surpluses in wheat, corn, cotton, etc. 

This is totally fallacious and shows a lack 
of kffowledge of the true nature and overall 
purposes of these projects. 

A quick answer, of course, is to point,out 
the fact the crops largely produced on lAnds 
irrigated by those big Federal dams are not 
in surplus and are not under any Govern- 
ment program. That in itself should be 
enough but there is much more to the story. 

These great multipurpose projects pro- 
vide a vast variety of benefits aside from 
irrigation. 

They provide flood control. Without 
Shasta, Folsom, Friant, and other dams, 
California would have been subjected to a 
series of catastrophic floods during the last 
decade. The floods which did occur hap- 
pened because projected dams had not been 
built. 

They produce electric power. 
navigation. 
from the sea which otherwise might spell 
ruin for the fabulously rich Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Delta. They provide recreation 
for the people. And of extreme importance, 
they give many communities - dependable 
supplies. of domestic and industrial water. 

Without the reclamation projects the great 
development of the West would have been 
seriously restricted. For example, without 
its allocation of 390 million gallons a day 
from Colorado River water. stored behind 
Hoover Dam, Los Angeles would have reach- 
ed the maximum of its population and in- 
dustrial growth some time ago. 

To a large extent the reclamation projects 
in California have not added significant 
acreages to agricultural production. 

They have provided surface supplies to al- 
ready producing lands which had been irri- 
gated by pumping but which were threatened 
with extinction due to the failure of the 
underground supplies. 

And in some cases the introduction of 
reclamation water has made it possible to 
transform land formerly devoted to grains, 
which are in surplus, to the production of 
fruits and vegetables, which are not.: 

The Post says it is time Congress gave 
thought to retiring land from cultivation 


They aid 


‘is missing the point at both ends. 


They hold back the salt watér. 
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instead of adding more. And by inference 
one could gather the Post believes it might 
be a good thing to let the area to be served 
by the proposed San Luis project dry up. 

It is hard to imagine anything more fool- 
ish. If ample water were provided much 
of the land growing grain and cotton in- 
evitably would be turned to orchards and 
vegetable crops. 

But even were cotton to be the chosen 
crop, the Post’s point still falls flat. The 
San Joaquin Valley produces a long staple 
cotton which is in much demand, and the 
per acre yield is from 5 to 10 times that of 
some cotton-growing sections of the South. 

If there is need to retire cotton land from 
production, it certainly would make more 
sense to retire some of the poor and tired 
land in the South than to let the extremely 
fertile acres in the San Luis area revert to 
a desert, which they will without San Luis 
water. 

Moreover, in respect to the Federal San 
Luis project, while it is designed primarily 
for irrigation, it also is to be an integral 
part of a bigger plan to transport. water 
to southern California where it will be 
needed for domestic and industrial purposes 
a little more than a decade hence. 

The Post is generous enough in its ap- 
praisal to say the reclamation projects for 
the most part pay for themselves. 

They do, and more. Not only do the users 
pay for the projects but the great develop- 
ments which spring from these projects con- 
tribute vastly to the economy of the Nation 
in general and to the Federal Treasury in 
particular in the way of taxes. 

For one to say the reclamation program 
is a case of the Government putting out 
money to produce surplus crops on which 
the Government must put out more money 
Such a 
statement either is due to ignorance or is 
rank misrepresentation. 





Puerto Rico Does Not Want To Be a 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
New York Times magazine of August-16, 
1959, there appeared an interesting arti- 
cle by Luis Mufioz-Marin, the Governor 
of Puerto Rico, which is entitled “Puerto 
Rico Does Not Want To Be a State.” 

I suggest that this article is good read- 
ing for pretty nearly everybody. It 
starts out with the idea that probably if 
one of our Senators or Representatives 
had his way, he would introduce a bill 
for Puerto Rican ,statehood; but Luis 
Mufioz-Marin, the Governor of Puerto 
Rico, demonstrates quite clearly in this 
article why they are satisfied with the 
status in which they are. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be. printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PvuERTo Rico Doss Nor Want To Bz a STaTE 
(By Luis Mufioz-Marin) 

San Juan, P.R.—Puerto Rico, now a vigor- 
ous self-governing Commonwealth within 
the American political system, would be 
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smothered if some of its misguided state- 
side well-wishers, like Senator DENNIS CHa- 
vEz of New Mexico and Representative Victor 
AnrFruso of New York, had their way. They 
have introduced or proposed to introduce 
bills for Puerto Rican statehood. The bills 
have no chance of approval in Congress, and 
only minority support in Puerto Rico. 

Recently, in the lobby of a Washington 
hotel, an old friend greeted me, “Well, Gov- 
ernor, pretty soon we should be seeing you up 
on the ‘Hill’ as a Senator from the 5ist 
State.” He meant it as a high compliment 
to Puerto Rico, and I was touched by both 
his warmth and enthusiasm. In the wake 
of Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood, a simi- 
lar status for Puerto Rico seemed logical, 
simple, and desirable to him. He melted in- 
to the milling crowd of the lobby before I 
had an opportunity to outline to him the 
great complexities of Puerto Rico’s circum- 
stances, which make statehood neither log- 
ical nor desirable for Puerto Rico or the 
United States. 

When I say that it is far better for Puerto 
Rico to remain a Commonwealth, it is with 
no insensitivity to the high honor which 
statehood implies. Nor is it because we 
seek independence—we definitely do not, 
Nor does it mean we are content to be less 
than a federated state—-because, definitely, 
we are not less, but only different. Nor is it 
because we do not wish to share in the com- 
mon expenses of the Federal Union, of which 
we are a part in a new way—since Puerto 
Rico is now proposing a formula by which 
it would begin to pay into the Federal Treas- 
ury as its economic growth allows it to do 
so. 

Puerto Rico’s history has been far different 
from that of Alaska and Hawaii, and the 
understandable tendency to speculate on 
possible statehood for Puerto Rico after the 
rapid accession of Alaska and Hawaii can 
lead men of good will far astray. Puerto 
Rico was a populous island with a long his- 
tory and a well-defined culture when it first 
came into the American orbit in 1898 fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War. Alaska 
and Hawaii, on the other hand, were sparsely 
settled and ripe for colonizing from the 
mainland. 

Alaska and Hawaii became incorporated 
territories, clearly destined for cultural in- 
tegration and eventual statehood. Puerto 
Rico’s special circumstances were early 
recognized when it became the first unin- 
corporated territory, which implied that it 
would not be slated for statehood. At the 
same time it would have been obviously 
contrary to the American spirit that Puerto 
Rico should remain a colony forever. 

Economic factors were very different, too. 
Both Alaska and Hawaii have been for many 
years notably wealthier than Puerto Rico is 
even now after 14 years of rapid economic 
progress since the end of World War II. The 
net annual average income of Hawaii, and 
probably of Alaska, is more than $1,800, very 
little below the 1957 national average of 
$2,027. Puerto Rico’s per capita income of 
$470 is still less than half of that of the 
lowest income State of the Union, Missis- 
sippi. Puerto Rico has little land in relation 
to population, no fuels, no significant min- 
eral resources. That is why we have called 
the program by which we progress Operation 
Bootstrap. 

These economic and cultural factors have, 
since 1898, made Puerto Rico’s political evo- 
lution unique, and clearly different from 
that of Alaska and Hawaii. Indeed, as late 
as 1940, many sober, informed men in the 
United States considered Puerto Rico’s eco- 
nomic and political problems insoluble, and 
were resigned to Puerto Rico’s being a de- 
pendent poorhouse on a kind of permanent 
dole from the Federal Treasury, a place 
where poverty and hopelessness would con- 
stantly churn up social and political in- 
stability. 
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It took a double-barreled attack on these 
problems in Puerto Rico itself to lead to the 
relative prosperity of today, and to the vis- 
ible social and political health and vigor of 
the island. First came the attack on pov- 
erty, temporary foreclosing political debate. 
Only when Operation Bootstrap was well 
under way did Puerto Rico address itself to 
finding a political status which answered the 
needs of its special relationship with the 
United States and its own economic and 
cultural circumstances. 

To those who forget that peoples are the 
creators of political formulas and not their 
slaves, Puerto Rico seemed to have no way 
to turn. Continued existence as a territory 
or colony was impossible. The corrosive ef- 
fects of colonialism, even a benevolent 
colonialism, could no longer be accepted, 
especially in the post-war period. Neither 
dignity, nor the swift course of history, nor 
common sense, nor the American tradition, 
would permit the continuation of such a sys- 
tem in the American context. 

In contemplation of the inevitable end 
of colonialism, a sterile debate had raged for 
many years in the island between adherents 
of independence and those of statehood. The 
great majority of Puerto Ricans rejected in- 
dependence on two counts: Puerto Rico’s 
economy was by then so integrated with that 
of the United States that separation would 
have meant economic suicide and, equally 
important, Puerto Ricans had developed a 
deep and genuine attachment for their fel- 
low U.S. citizens and for U.S. political in- 
stitutions. 

The great majority also rejected the pos- 
sibility of statehood as totally unrealistic. 
Economically, statehood then would have 
meant another form of ruin for Puerto 
Rico—and still would, as we shall see in a 
moment. 

The circumstances called for the same kind 
of political pioneering which created the 
Original Thirteen States themselves—a new 
projection which would be in the spirit of 
the 20th century, taking due recognition of 
the mutual interests of both the United 
States and Puerto Rico. The concept of a 
self-governing commonwealth had been fore- 
seen as long ago as 1912 by Henry L. Stimson, 
then Secretary of War under President Taft. 
With far-sighted statesmanship Stimson ob- 
served that he saw no inconsistency be- 
tween U.S. citizenship for Puerto Ricans and 
the ideal that Puerto Rico should have, when 
ready for it, completely autonomous local 
government within the American system. 

This is essentially what happened when 
Puerto Rico became a Commonwealth in 

1952. The official Spanish translation is Es- 
tado Libre Asociado—Associated Free State: 
Puerto Rico, in the generic sense of the term, 
is a new kind of state. Puerto Ricans are 
United States citizens, sharing with their 
fellow citizens in the continental United 
States a common defense, a common foreign 
policy, a common market, a common cur- 
rency and the operation of practically all 
Federal laws. Puerto Ricans differ from 
other Americans in that they do not vote in 
national elections, have no voting represen- 
tation in Congress, and have, on the other 
hand, autonomy in directing their local af- 
fairs, including the collecting and spending 
of their own taxes. 

Nearly 7 years after its hopeful inception, 
how is the Commonwealth doing? It is 
doing remarkably well, I am happy to re- 
port. Operation Bootstrap has raised the 
per capita income from $121 in 1940 to today’s 
$470. Living standards have virtually 
doubled in 15 years, perhaps the most rapid 
economic advance in any underdeveloped re- 
gion in the world. 

Certain development has been dramatic 
enough to attract high officials, technicians 
and students from all over the world to study 
our methods. Nearly 9,000 visitors from 107 
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different countries—from Nepal to Saudi 
Arabia, from Morocco to Bolivia—have stud- 
ied how we have raised life expectancy from 
46 years in 1940 to 68 years today, how we 
are rapidly winning the fight against illiter- 
acy and how a whole people can be raised, in 
a few years, from despair and deepest pov- 
erty to relative prosperity and dynamic pur- 
posefulness. 

The creation of the Commonwealth had 
political as well as economic lessons for the 
world. It was a notable achievement, in the 
postwar era, to end a colonial relationship 
in such a constructive, fruitful manner, de- 
void of the bitterness and violence which 
characterized the end of colonialism in many 
parts of Asia, the Near East and Africa. 
Puerto Rico clearly gave the lie to the per- 
sons (Communists and others) who are al- 
ways ready to raise the cry of “imperialism” 
against the United States. It was patently 
impossible to square imperial evploitation 
with a people who are self-governing, who 
sent 40,000 of their sons into the Armed 
Forces during the Korean conflict (90 percent 
of them volunteers) and who are so effective- 
ly dramatizing the quality of U.S. democ- 
racy to thousands of earnest observers 
from all over the world. 

The dignity of self-government has not 
only engendered an explosion of energy in 
economic affairs in Puerto Rico but has seen 
a lively ferment in cultural realms as well. 
No one who has visited Puerto Rico recently 
can be immune to the feeling that “things 
are happening.” The Casals Festival, lively 
drama, ballet, opera, and symphony orches- 
tra seasons are all part of the energized 
local scene. Puerto Rican painting and 
writing are in obvious renaissance. A peo- 
ple with new pride and new confidence and 
new creativity are clearly on the march. 

In the light of this progress, it may seem 
strange that the sterile debate regarding 
possible statehood at any time in the fore- 
seeable future should have been revived in 


Puerto Rico. Certainly persons who make 
any serious study of Puerto Rico’s economics 
are aware that statehood, at this time, or 
for many generations to come, would mean 


a fatal crash for the island. It would be 
like a fully loaded airplane about to be 
airborne having half of its motors suddenly 
stopped. : 

Federal taxes would about double the al- 
ready high taxload that the Commonwealth 
must impose upon itself in order to keep its 
public works and public services in line with 
its rapid economic development. Federated 
statehood would mean either breaking the 
back of the taxpayer and thus making fur- 
ther economic development impossible or 
cutting the public services so drastically 
that their decay would constitute a bottle- 
neck for private enterprise and economic 
development. 

There has been nothing automatic about 
Puerto Rico’s progress to date. Only hard, 
uphill work has brought it about. And, 
while this progress has been notable enough 
to attract interest in many countries, our 
living standards, as I have indicated, are 
still far below those of the mainland United 
States. " 

The Federal Government has long been 
cognizant of the different economic situa- 
tions of Puerto Rico and the harsh handi- 
caps imposed by a population concentration 
of 658 persons per square mile in a moun- 
tainous island with virtually no resources. 
Never, since Puerto Rico was first associated 
with the United States, has the Federal 
Government applied Federal taxes here. 
This was to give the island a chance of eco- 
nomic development as well as to honor the 
principle of “no taxation without represen- 
tation.” Without this to compensate for the 
other disadvantages I have mentioned, 
Puerto Rico would still be in deepest poverty. 

Most Federal grants-in-aid apply in Puer- 
to Rico, These grants, like those allowed to 
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the States, are apportioned on the theory 
that they will benefit the United States as 
a whole. Matching funds for building cer- 
tain roads and for hospital construction are 
cases in point. 

The United States tariff is collected in 
Puerto Rico en foreign imports—which, by 
the way, are few, since most of our trade is 
with the United States—but the receipts go 
into the Commonwealth treasury after the 
cost of collection is deducted. In this way 
American manufacturers are protected from 
foreign competition while the Puerto Rican 
treasury is benefited. This is important be- 
cause Puerto Rico is one of the world’s great- 
est per capita consumers of United States 
products, spending $700 million a year on 
them. The Federal excise tax on Puerto 
Rican rum, while it serves to protect Ameri- 
can distillers, also reverts to the Common- 
wealth. 

On the other hand, our association with 
the United States imposes some penalties on 
the Puerto Rican economy, for which our 
treasury is not compensated. Under the 
Sugar Act of 1946, for example, Puerto Rico 
loses considerable potential income by being 
denied the right to refine more than 11 per 
cent of its own sugar production. In addi- 
tion, shipping rates between Puerto Rico and 
United States ports are artificially high be- 
cause they are governed by the coastwise 
shipping laws confining cargoes to American 
vessels. While these laws have the legiti- 
mate objective of subsidizing United States 
shipping for defense purposes, in practice 
they place a heavy share of this defense load 
on Puerto Rican consumers. 

From the United States point of view, the 
accession of a State unable to pay Federal 
taxes except at the cost of economic ruin 
is obviously inconceivable. Puerto Rico, 
which as a Commonwealth is a showcase of 
American democracy before the world, would, 
as a federated State, become exactly the op- 
posite: an economy in shambles, having to be 
kept alive by a WPA type of charity, with 
a@ people far more hopeless than during the 
worst of the great depression. 

Nor has the United States the desire or 
interest to force the cultural assimilation of 
Puerto Ricans in Puerto Rico. Indeed, the 
fact that Puerto Ricans are probably the 
most bilingual people in the hemisphere, 
with deep understanding of and ties to both 
their fellow U.S. citizens and their Latin 
neighbors, has made Puerto Rico a valuable 
meeting place for people and ideas at a time 
when Latin America is in a state of far- 
reaching flux. Its unique position has been 
an undoubted asset for the United States in 
sensing changing currents in Latin America, 
and in translating its hemisphere policy into 
action. 

But even new, however limited our means, 
Puerto Rico wants to make it clear that it 
intends to begin contributing to the Federal 
Treasury as its eeonomic circumstances per- 
mit. There is now a bill before Congress 
whose purpose is to define the permanent 
association of Puerto Rico with the United 
States. One principle is clearly established: 
That Puerto Rico wishes, of its own accord 
and within its abilities, to help shoulder the 
Federal burden by contributing money to the 
Federal Government and by performing some 
functions in Puerto Rico now underwritten 
by US. taxpayers. 

Puerto Rico is not looking for a free ride. 
On the contrary, it is just as anxious to 
carry its share of the financial load as its 
sons were to risk their lives in Europe and 
Korea—as & matter of pride and dignity, as 
our contribution to the whole. 

When the strident chorus of nationalism 
begins to fade in Europe, Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Africa, some ingenious formula may 
permit the rational regrouping of new and 
old sovereign units on a sounder economic 
basis, just as the United States and Puerto 
Rico found a workable formula. The world 
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has become too small, too complex, too in- 
terdependent to permit indefinite political 
fragmentation at the price of widespread 
poverty. Where blind insistence on rigid, 
19th-century-style sovereignty exists in de- 
fiance of economic logic, new forms of fed- 
eralism are called for. Puerto Ricans are 
proud that they are contributing to the 
American political system a new form of fed- 
eralism. 

In dedicating the Puerto Rico Supreme 
Court Building, Chief Justice Earl Warren 
expressed this in words that remind us of 
the creative political genius of the United 
States: 

“In the sense that our American system 
is not static, in the sense that it is not an 
end but the means to an end—in the sense 
that it is an organism intended to grow and 
expand to meet varying conditions and times 
in a large country—in the sense that every 
governmental effort of ours is an experi- 
ment—so the new institutions of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico represent an ex- 
periment—the newest experiment and per- 
haps the most notable of American govern- 
mental experiments in our lifetimes.” 

A new way of abolishing colonialism has 
been born. 





Bill To Raise Membership Limit in the 
House Should Be Enacted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 18, 1959, I introduced a bill, H.R. 
8715, to provide that the permanent 
membership of the House of Representa- 
tives shall be 438 Members in the 88th 
Congress and each Congress thereafter. 

Under the provisions of my bill the 
temporary increase of two seats au- 
thorized by the acts admitting the States 
of Alaska and Hawaii would be made per- 
manent. In addition, another seat 
would be added to provide for the.addi- 
tional Representative Hawaii will gain 
under the reapportionment of House 
seats that will be necessary as a result 
of the 1960 census. This procedure is in 
keeping with the precedent we have fol- 
lowed upon the admission of new States 
to the Union. 

In the August 24 edition of the Twin 
City Sentinel, Winston-Salem, N.C., 
there appears an editorial containing a 
very fine analysis of my measure. With 
the belief that the contents of the edi- 
torial will be of interest to my colleagues, 
under unanimous consent I insert it in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
Britt To RAISE MEMBERSHIP LIMIT IN THE 

House SHOULD Bs ENACTED 

During the late President Taft’s admin- 
istration New Mexico and Arizona, the 47th 
and 48th States, were admitted to the Union. 
As the new States were entitled to represen- 
tation in Congress, the size of both houses 
was increased. For the much smaller Senate 
this involved no problem. But the House, 
in which representation is based on popula- 
tion, had been steadily growing larger fol- 
lowing the census years, So after the ad- 
mission of the two new States, Congress 
in 1911 set the permanent membership of 
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the House at 435 members. This was done 
to prevent the House from becoming too 
large and unwieldly. ; 

Ever since then, the representation of 
the various States in the House has been 
manipulated in accordance with the popu- 
lation figures shown by each decennial cen- 
sus, with the total membership remaining 
constant. Thus every new representative 
gained by North Carolina in the last four 
or five decades has meant losses in represen- 
tation by other States. 

Now two more new States, Alaska and 
Hawaii, have been added to the Union. In 
addition a number of States, especially Cali- 
fornia in the West and Florida in the South, 
have realized almost sensational population 
growth since 1950. This means that these 
States will gain several new representatives 
after the 1960 census. . Meanwhile, perma- 
nent representation must be provided for the 
States of Alaska aid Hawaii. One seat has 
been temporarily assigned each of these new 
States, but Hawaii is probably entitled to 
two on a population basis. 

If seats for the new States as well as the 
seats gained by the faster growing States 
must all be provided under the present lim- 
itation, of 435 seats, some of the slower grow- 
ing States may be rather hard hit. So Rep- 
resentative Basi, WHITENER of North Caro- 
lina has introduced legislation to boost the 
membership of Congress to 438. This would 
take care of the new representation for 
Alaska and Hawaii. It seems designed pri- 
marily to prevent further losses of southern 
seats in the House. 

Even with the enactment of the Whitener 
legislation North Carolina is expected to lose 
one Representative after the 1960 census, 
since its population growth, estimated at 
about 10 or 11 percent for the current dec- 
ade apparently is below the national aver- 
age. But eliminating the necessity of pro- 
viding seats for the new States within pres- 
ent limitations might assure this State that 


_ it would not lose over one Representative. 


Conceivably if current population estimates 
are off base, it might prevent the loss of a 
Tar Heel Representative. 

In any event, the Whitener legislation is 
very moderate and probably should be en- 
acted. It would follow the 1911 precedent 
of resetting the total membership of the 
House after the admission of new States. 
It carries with it the possibility that no 
further changes on this account will be 
called for within the foreseeable future. 
(Puerto Rico may come in someday, but that 
day seems a long way off.) 

It would not add appreciably to the pres- 
ent size of the House. And it might prevent 
@ number of States on the population border 
line from losing a Representative (and con- 
sequently, an important electoral vote). 





No Time To Relax—Focus in Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, is the im- 
portant news in Laos the several impro- 
prieties that have been alleged in the ad- 
ministration of our foreign aid to that 
border kingdom or is it the increasing 
Communist threat to the independence 
of a small nation which has just attained 
its freedom? 
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Obviously the latter is the case and we 
must look to see that foreign aid funds 
are sufficient to the task. This is the les- 
son of how we will show that Premier 
Khrushchev’s visit means to us no time 
to relax. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the New York Times of Au- 
gust 21 on the matter of mutual security 
appropriations which will be considered 
by this body shortly, may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

No Trme To RELAX 


In the face of a noticeable growth of a new 
“Geneva spirit” of relaxation due to Premier 
Khrushechev’s impending visit, the 10-man 
committee of prominent citizens headed by 
former Assistant Army Secretary Draper 
warns that the Communist leopard has not 
changed his spots and that we cannot cope 
with him unless we keep the free world 
strong. To that end the committee urgently 
recommends that the United States, in addi- 
tien to its nearly $40 billion Defense Estab- 
lishment, provide at least $2 billion a year 
in military aid to our allies and friends. 

After studying the problem for 9 months 
the committee holds that Soviet Russia is 
still bent on controlling the world, that it is 
growing in economic power faster than the 
United States, and that the free world can 
meet the challenge only if it unites in na- 
tional and individual dedication to freedom, 
and in hard and constructive work and 
thought rather than in a search for more 
comfort and leisure. 

This warning is in line not only with the 
best thought of our military leaders but also 
with the word brought back from Moscow by 
Vice. President Nixon to the effect that 
“strength is the only thing the Russian 
leaders understand,” and that a position of 
strength offers the only hope for reaching 
agreements with the Soviets. This means 
both economic and military strength, which, 
in the foreign field, means continued eco- 
nomic and military aid. 

The committee has already recommended 
various economic aid programs, including a 
billion-a-year lending program which the 
Eisenhower administration has sought to 
realize inthe Development Loan Fund with- 
in the mutual security program and in the 
projected billion dollar International De- 
velopment Association and the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank that would enlist 
other nations in helping underdeveloped 
countries to strengthen their economy. Now 
the committee concentrates on military aid, 
and its warnings are obviously addressed to 
Congress. 

Congress is fully aware of the importance 
of military strength, and in the matter of 
our own Defense Establishment gave the 
President 99.95 percent of what he requested. 
But when it comes to so-called foreign aid, 
which buys no votes and contains no local 
boondoggle but buys more defense at cheap- 
er cost, Congress invariably puts on political 
blinders. President Eisenhower has re- 
quested a total of $3.9 billion for mutual se- 
curity, including $1.6 billion for military aid, 
which is $400 million below the committee’s 
recommendation. But in authorizing the 
program Congress cut down the total by $353 
million and the military aid by $200 million. 
And the House has cut actual funds for the 
program to $3,1 billion and military aid by 
another $100 million. 

President Eisenhower has appealed to the 
Senate at least to restore the House cuts, 
which, if permitted to stand, would seriously 
damage the country’s international position. 
The Draper committee report powerfully 
supports this plea. 
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These Days—Undesirable Police Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in my opinion, the recent 
editorial by George E. Sokolsky entitled 
“These Days—Undesirable Police Force,” 
is excellent and, accordingly, I desire to 
bring it to the attention of the Members 
of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 22, 1959] 

THESE DaYS—UNDESIRABLE POLICE FORCE 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 


What is altogether undesirable in this 
country is a national police, but many who 
agree to this proposition often advocate 
measures which must logically bring such a 
body into existence. J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector, the FBI, has always resisted the ef- 
forts of well-meaning persons to load down 
the FBI with the functions of the local 
police. 

When a bomb is thrown at a building with 
the object of destroying it, this is a matter 
for the local police. During the past year 
or two, some synagogues and church build- 
ings have been bombed or defaced. There 
can be little question but that some “hate” 
organization is responsible for this manifesta- 
tion of ill will. There are many “hate” 
groups and they hate different things, al- 
though some of them have now reached a 
degree of antipathy that they hate every- 
thing that is different from what they are. 
There is also no question but that the willful 
destruction of property is a criminal act, 
punishable in our courts under existing law. 

Representative Car_tTonN Loser, of Ten- 
nessee, has introduced a measure, which has 
been approved by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and which would, as worded, require 
the FBI to investigate any type of fire or 
explosion or bombing, including labor dis- 
putes, if there is a possibility that those per- 
petrating the act crossed State lines. This 
would enlarge the functions of the FBI be- 
yond its capacity, either as to manpower or 
as to budget. It would also delegate to the 
FBI a task which is strictly local and which 
the local police anywhere in the United 
States should be able to handle if they 
attend to their business and are not fearful 
of local pressure groups. 

The danger of developing a national police 
force is greater than the danger to the Nation 
of some bigot managing to evade the local 
police. The bigot who permits himself to 
destroy life or property will sooner or later 
be discovered and punished; however, the 
national police force can become a perma- 
nent institution. It is true that the people 
of this country have confidence in Hoover 
and recognize that he does not permit the 
FBI to be used for political purposes or to 
suppress opposition to those in power. How- 
ever, Hoover will not always head the FBI 
and a national police force could be used by 
an unscrupulous person for deleterious pur- 
poses if he were so disposed. 

As the legislation is written, the language 
is so broad that persons concerned with 
bombings would expect the Bureau to inter- 
vene in every case to discover whether Fed- 
eral law oon even if the bombings were 
the product of gangsters’ wars. 

Purthermore, it would seem that the FBI 
is already concerned with the bombing of 
churches or synagogues because of its duties 
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in protecting civil liberties. One of the lib- 
erties which all Americans enjoy is the right 
to worship God in whatever way each indi- 
vidual ehooses or not to worship at all. The 
denial of religious liberty is the denial of 
the constitutional right of any person living 
upon American soil. Therefore, no new legis- 
lation is really required to permit FBI inter- 
vention in a case involving the bombing or 
defacing of a church or a synagogue, That 
duty is already theirs. 

It ts important that the role of the local 
police be preserved. The primary respon- 
sibility for the protection of life and property 
must rest with the local authorities. The 
tendency to drag the Federal Government 
into every phase of American life has not 
proved out over the past 20 years. 

It is not wholesome for local police forces 
to develop undue dependence upon the FBI 
which has no function in labor disputes, 
contested local elections, gang wars, etc. 

Many new problems arise each year, some 
out of the usual disturbed social conditions 
after wars, some out-of household maladjust- 
ments in a transitional period. Such matters 
as the bombing of churches and synagogues 
are undoubtedly due to the social changes 
arising out of integration of Negroes in the 
South, some persons organizing to withstand 
the law. 

Under present jurisdiction, such questions 
are limited to the States and local commu- 
nities and there they should remain, unless 
there is absolute evidence of violation of 
constitutional rights of individual citizens 
whose civil rights are to be preserved. 


Settlement of the Current Steel Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the August 20, 1959, 
issues of the three McClatchy News- 
papers of California, the Sacramento 
Bee, the Modesto Bee, and the Fresno 
Bee, edited by that fine newspaper man, 
Walter P. Jones. Entitled “Compulsory 
Arbitration Is Realistic Instrument,” it 
discusses proposals for settlement of the 
steel strike and recommends that the 
public should be recognized as a third 
party directly involved in such disputes. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, Aug. 20, 
1959] 


CoMPULSORY ARBITRATION Is REALISTIC 
’ ‘INSTRUMENT 
U.S. Senator Estes KEravuver’s commentary 
6 months ago on steel industry-union quar- 
rels over a new contract has become a cas- 
ualty of time and long forgotten, perhaps, 


Keravuver had proposed to David J. MeDon- 
ald, president of the United Steel Workers 


not to hike prices. In reply McDonald told 
the press he wished KErauver would “keep 
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his nose out‘ef my business.” And KEFAUVER 
retorted: 

Mr. McDonald’s language dramatizes my 
position exactly. The price of steel is not 
just Mr. McDonald’s business. It is not just 
the business of Mr. Roger Blough, chairman 
of the United States Steel Corp. It is the 
business of the people. 

Exactly. It is the business of the people. 
And suddenly the people have rediscovered 
an old truth—that they are defenseless in 
crises of this scope, even though in the end 
they will have to foot the bill. 

Congress, needled by growing concern by 
the people, is thinking in terms of giving 
the public recognition as a third party 
directly involved. For example, Senators 
Jacos K, Javits, of New York, and Greorce D. 
AIKEN, of Vermont, say the Nation needs to 
find some new techniques for “asserting the 
public interest.” 

They propose factfinding. 

The Nation already has factfinding gnd 
factfinding. And still the public is defense- 
less. Why, pray tell, shy away from the 
only realistic instrument Congress could 
create for disputes involving great public in- 
terest—compulsory arbitration? 

Here are two fundamental truths: A strike 
or a lockout in an industry of steel’s im- 
portance to the economy, regardless of how 
justifiable, works a grave injury to the public 
good; in the end, are not the public rights 
far greater than the rights of either dis- 
putant? 

The same arguments used against com- 
pulsory arbitration could be voiced as ra- 
tionally against compulsory regulation of 
industry and labor. The Nation determined, 
in another hour of crisis, that one corpora- 
tion should not hog all industry and it 
created the Sherman Antitrust Act. Was this 
an infringement upon private rights or a 
builtin protection for the people? 

In another hour the Nation—whether 
wisely or not—enacted the Taft-Hartley Act 
when it suspected labor was abusing some 
of its powers. Was this an infringement 
upon rights or did Congress have the public 
good in mind? 

Society has outgrown the jungle. Or it 
should have. We are a people governed by 
law, dedicated both to private and public 
freedoms. The rights of labor, the rights of 
management must be jealously protected. 
But so must the rights of the people. . 

Anything short of this is kowtowing to 
special interests in the mistaken image of 
protecting freedoms. If the day ever comes 
when Americans cannot live happily under 
law written for the greater good of the 
greater number, then on that day will a 
precious piece pf America die. 


Seapower Still Vital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, at this time whefi there are so many 


the merits of conventional and atomic 
warfare, it is, indeed, interesting—and 
+c gr have the views of a well 
known and experienced naval officer on 
the subject. 


Reference is made to the article by 


Capt. Frederick L. Oliver, U.S. Navy, re-. 
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tired, distinguished naval correspond- 
ert of the Christian Science Monitor, ap- 
pearing in the June 10, 1959, issue. 

Captain Oliver has long been a student 
of Naval strategy and geopolitics, and 
is well qualified to speak with authority. 

Whatever force for destruction mod- 
ern weapons may possess, the basic 
usage of the seas must continue to serve 
the needs of mankind, as Captain Oliver, 
in his brief, but illuminating and timely 
discussion discloses, 

The article follows: 


[From the Christian Sciénce Monitor, June 
10, 1959] 


SEAPOWER STILL VITAL 


(By Capt. Frederick L. Oliver, U.S. Navy, 
retired) 


Few nations throughout the world are to- 
day so self-supporting that they can afford 
to dispense with foreign trade. And foreign 
trade is largely seaborne, which means 
cargoes carried in ships traversing the sea 
lanes which crisscross the oceans, 

Oceans cover about 73 percent of the sur- 
face of the earth, and from time immemorial 
have provided highways over which moved 
the raw and finished materials on which na- 
tions have depended for their economic 
existence. 

The need of a nation to utilize the sea 
lanes depends in great measures on its re- 
quirements. A manufacturing nation may 
require raw materials; an agricultural na- 
tion, manufactured goods. But whatever the 
dependence, an interruption of its seaborne 
trade can spell disaster to a country. 

Strategists long since recognized the vital 
influence of seapower on national issues in 
which ocean-borne traffic entered. The 
Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans in turn ex- 
ploited the advantages presented by main- 
taining adequate seapower. By securing 
command of the seas, narrow as they were in 
their day, these nations dominated their 
world. 

Over a period of a great many years, Great 
Britain’s seapower was the keystone in the 
success: of that nation in becoming and re- 
maining a world power. 

At no time in history has the importance 
of holding command of the sea been more 
forcefully demonstrated than in both world 
wars. During these hostilities, the very 
existence of nations depended on who con- 
trolled the sea lanes. 

Now-the Soviet Union’s growing apprecia- 

tion of the importance of control of the’seas 
enters a picture which is further complicated 
by a rapidly increasing array of new weap- 
ons. No nation has better reason to know 
the importance of holding command of the 
sea than has Russia. Loss of this control 
in 1904 paved the way for Japan’s victory 
over Russia’s Army and Navy in the Far 
East. . 
Lack of access to the oceans of the world 
was a disadvantage under which the Rus- 
sian Empire labored for centuries. This 
disadvantage has continued to exist. So it 
is small wonder to find that Soviet strategy 
today has gone into the matter of seapower 
with a thoroughness that is disquieting to 
the Western Allies. 

Czarist Russia’s military efforts were cen- 
tered in its army. Its Navy was a secondary 
consideration, with a morale which refiected 
the inferior position to which it was rele- 
gated. A search of history will disclose that 
eee ee ee ee 
set its numerous defeats, the most 
lous being at the hands of Jepan’s Navy at 
Tsushima in 

Under the aoe regime, its navy made 
little progress until after World War IL 
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Since then it has assumed a prominent role 
in the Soviet Union’s plans. 

Communism’s avowed goal is world domi- 
nation. Every move made by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is planned to strengthen its open- 
ly acknowledged policy of preparing itself 
to assume the role to which it aspires. 

The growing Soviet fleet is specifically 
designed to further Communist plans. Fore- 
most affiong Soviet aims is attaining the 
means for denying the free world unre- 
stricted use of sea lanes. 

For this purpose the Soviets are building 

@ modern navy. Although it comprises a 
large number of efficient submarines, de- 
stroyer and cruiser construction has not been 
neglected. According to information re- 
leased by the US. Navy, since 1950 
the Russians have outbuilt the United States 
6 to 1 in submarine tonnage, 9 to 1 in de- 
stroyer tonnage, and 14 to 1 in cruiser ton- 
nage. _ 
In view of this striking growth in Soviet 
naval strength, it is wise to take a look at 
the foreign import needs of the United 
States. Contrary to general belief, our 
country is far fram being self-sustaining. 
Many years ago we did not have to import 
much save a few necessities, but needs have 
changed with the times, and today we lack 
sufficient amounts of some 66 out of 177 
strategic raw materials which go into mak- 
ing today’s complex weapons and other 
means for carrying on a modern war. 

For instance, many raw materials vitally 
needed for producing essentials such as tele- 
phones, electronic gear, automobiles, tanks, 
aircraft and ships, must come from over- 
seas in much greater quantities than is 
generally realized. 

Some idea of these needs can be gathered 
from a few statistics. We import 75 percent 
of our bauxite and 80 percent of our asbestos 
requirements; 90 percent of the cobalt, anti- 
mony, and manganese we use; and 95 per- 
cent of the tin and chrome needed. In ad- 
dition the time is in sight when most of 
our iron ore supply must be imported, 

The above and many other needed stra- 
tegic raw materials flow into the United 
States over more than 60,000 miles of vital 
sea lanes, traveled by thousands of mer- 
chant vessels. Air transportation cannot 
begin to fill the needs, nor are submarines 
able to carry more than a trickle of special 
materials. 

How can it be made certain that the re- 
quired supplies will continue to be received? 

There is but one answer: The U.S. Navy 
must be maintained in such strength that it 
will be able to maintain its command of the 
sea against virtually all opponents. 





Special Report on Labor Legislation by 
Representative Joseph E. Karth 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


_ HON. EUGENE 1. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the recent 
newsletter of my distinguished colleague 
from Minnesota, Representative JosEPH 
E. Kartu. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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SPEcIAL REPORT ON LABOR LEGISLATION 


WHAT THE PRESIDENT DIDN’T TELL YOU ABOUT 
THE GRIFFIN-LANDRUM LABOR BILL 


On Friday, August 14, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the Griffin-Landrum labor 
bill, H.R. 8400. This bill has gone to a 
House-Senate conference committee which 
will attempt to iron out the differences be- 
tween the Senate passed Kennedy-Ervin bill, 
§S. 1555 and the House bill. 

In the past 2 weeks my office has received 
hundreds of telegrams, letters, and cards 
expressing opinions on various measures 
dealing with labor reform legislation. My 
mail ran as heavy for the Griffin-Landrum 
bill as it did against that proposal. 

As you might expect, those favoring the 
Griffin-Landrum proposal were mostly busi- 
nessmen, executives, and professional peo- 
ple. Most of the mail opposing this pro- 
posal originated from labor union officials 
and men and women who are working peo- 
ple. Most of the letters asking for the 
Griffin-Landrum bill did not cite the need 
for a “strong labor-management bill’’— 
rather they mentioned only a heist labor 
bill. 

Almost every letter which was directed to 
me asking for strict Federal control over the 
affairs of unions, used James Hoffa and the 
charges against teamsters as the basis for 
the urgent need for legislation. 

On Friday, August 7, I wired James R. 
Hoffa and asked him to resign his union 
offices. I sincerely feel that the enemies of 
labor unions are using him as an excuse to 
panic Congress’ into passing an antiunion 
measure. I am sorry that Hoffa did not ac- 
cept my suggestion to quit and perform a 
real service for the labor movement whose 
interest he professes to want to advance. 


A TRUE LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM PROPOSAL 


Previously, I introduced a labor-manage- 
ment bill, H.R. 8540, which I am sure would 
have accomplished the avowed purpose of 
getting rid of crooks and racketeers, but not 
destroying the legitimate, free, democratic 
trade unions. 

Everyone knows my background as a local 
union officer and as an international repre- 
sentative for the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
Workers. I have negotiated labor contracts 
with huge companies such as the Minnesota 
Mining and with small companies such as 
the Sweney Paint Co. 

I believe I know what is involved in labor- 
management negotiations better than most 
any Member of Congress. I also believe that 
my experience qualifies me to determine 
what type of legislation will correct abuses 
and what provisions will actually be damag- 
ing to unions and business and might do 
serious harm to the functioning of a free, 
economic society. 


THE GRIFFIN-LANDRUM BILL 


Let me cite just a few examples of why I 
could not support the Griffin-Landrum bill. 

1, It will discourage, if not stop altogether, 
responsible people from running for union 
office. Because of wording in the law, a 
local union officer can easily be booby- 
trapped into court action while conducting 
his union’s legitimate business. He must 
then bear all legal defense costs himself, 
lose wages for the time he is in court and 
must wait until acquittal before his union 
can even offer to reimburse him. Many 
small locals could never afford to pay his 
costs in any event. 

2. By giving State courts jurisdiction in 
a labor dispute involving small business, the 
Griffin-Landrum bill can lead to real trouble. 
For example, a St. Paul building contractor, 
who cannot qualify as being in interstate 
commerce under NLRB rules, may well find 
that if he wants to do business in Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Iowa, or the Dakotas he will 
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have to check all thé State laws, and munic- 
ipal and county ordinances that may affect 
relations with his employees. Should he 
run into legal trouble he might find him- 
self as defendant before a justice of the 
peace or a municipal judge completely un- 
familiar with any phase of labor law. The 
bill I supported provides specifically that 
the National Labor Relations Board must 
handle cases of this type, thereby giving a 
clear understanding to business and labor as 
to the laws under which they must operate. 

3. This bill imposes undue expense on the 
small union in its harsh reporting require- 
ments. Only by having the Secretary of 
Labor review some 40,000 cases can any of 
them be granted exemption. In my opinion, 
a proper provision would authorize the Sec- 
retary of Labor to demand a report only if he 
has been informed of abuses or improper 
procedures. 

4. The Griffin-Landrum bill has complete- 
ly’ inadequate reporting provisions for em- 
ployers, thus failing to get at the Sheffer- 
man-type middleman. Any true reform bill 
should include safeguards against such foul 
operations. 

5. The Griffin-Landrum bill has a bonding 
provision which eliminates all but five bond- 
ing companies, both within and outside the 
United States. (These companies are those 
who bond Federal employees.) If for some 
reason the five companies should refuse to 
bond a union officer or employee he could 
not hold office. It seems to me all legitimate 
bonding companies should be, eligible. It 
appears that special interests have been in- 
troduced into this bill. 

6. The Griffin-Landrum bill outlaws all 
hot cargo contracts, even those which have 
nothing to do with teamsters. This will 
greatly encourage the unscrupulous em- 
ployer who is making products under sweat- 
shop conditions. In effect, it will make a 
union man handle products which are being 
made under conditions that undermine his 
economic standards, and foster business- 
wrecking, cutthroat competition. In some 
cases it Could force a worker to go through 
legitimate picket lines. 

7. The Griffin-Landrum bill outlaws all 
organizational and recognition picketing by 
an uncertified union under conditions which 
give no recognition to the many cases where 
organizational picketing is a vital necessity 
in a union’s legitimate organizing efforts. 

In provisions such as this, one can readily 
see why the southern Congressmen were so 
eager to join with the Republicans to pass 
this bill. The South has been looking for 
means to stop union organization, so that 
they can continue to lure northern industry 
to a land of cheap labor. The southerners 
are not mainly interested in Iabor reform; 
they are interested in cheap labor, and the 
Griffin-Landrum bill will be one more as- 
surance, along with their right-to-work laws, 
segregation laws, and poll taxes to keeping it 
that way. 

8. The Griffin-Landrum bill makes no pro- 
vision for voting by economic strikers. Fail- 
ure to cover this, again points out that 
eliminating the cause of abuses was not 
uppermost in the minds of those who want 
the Griffin-Landrum bill. ye 

9. The Griffin-Landrum bill does not give 
the Secretary of Labor or the Attorney Gen- 
eral the right to bring action against union 
officers who discriminate because of race, 
creed or color. Why? Republicans and 
southern Congressmen joined to defeat such 
an amendment. Does this indicate they 
really want to protect the rights of the poor 
worker? 

In addition to these points, I believe that 
passage of the Griffin-Landrum bill as it now 
stands will result in legal harassment that 
will break many unions because of the costs 
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of litigation. ‘You might call the bill a 
“full-employment” measure for lawyers and 
@ complete confusion bill for small business. 

I hope the conference committee will cor- 
rect the unworkable and unjust provisions 
of the bills passed by the Senate and the 
House. If they do not, and these pro- 
visions become the law of the land, I predict 
that the public will be clamoring for repeal 
within 2 years. 





Schenectady Little Leaguers Headed for 
1959 World Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day I had occasion to invite the 
attention of my colleagues to the fact 
that the Schenectady Little League 
baseball team had won the New York 
State championship for 1959 and was 
headed for the regional playoffs. Since 
that time I am happy to announce to 
the Members of the House that the 
Schenectady team has not only won the 
regional palyoffs, but is now slated for 
the 1959 Little League World Series to be 
held in Williamsport, Pa., on Thursday, 
August 27. This is the third time that a 
Schenectady Little League team has 
played in a world series, and this fact 
alone is a credit both to the boys them- 
selves, and to their parents, their coaches, 
and their trainers. 


Because of the fine work which the 
Little League baseball team organization 
does in fostering principles of good 
sportsmanship, I am happy to bring this 
latest development to the attention of 
the Members of the House and, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the Schenectady Gazette of 
Monday, August 24, describing the game 
in which the Schenectady team won the 
right to appear in the 1959 world series. 
Also included is an article from the same 
paper discussing the -background of this 
award: 

ScHENECTADY LITTLE LEAGUERS IN SERIES 
AGAIN-—PLAY CANADA TUESDAY AT WILLIAMS- 
PORT 

(By Harry Shave) 

WILLIAMSPoRT.—Schenectady’s Little Lea- 
guers, who presented their hometown with 
its third Little League world series contender 
for its sesquicentennial birthday celebration 
Saturday, arrived here at the birthplace of 
Little League yesterday. Saturday at Staten 
Island, Schenectady defeated Bridgeport, 
Conn., 6-2 for the right to represent the 
eastern region in this international affair 
which starts tomorrow. m 

While Billy Neidel, Schenectady hurler, 
was scarttering four of six Bridgeport hits, 
the bespectacled righthander had plenty of 
help from his teammates’ bats. The big 
blasts from Schenectady’s “quiet ones” 
came from Tommy Dinola, who hit a solo 
homer in the first inning and Dougie Wil- 
kins, who drove in two runs with another 
homer in the fifth inning. 
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Neidel meanwhile, found Bridgeport his 
pie for most of the way. He went the full 
distance, fanning nine batters in the process. 
In gaining his sixth tourney victory, Neidel 
was in trouble only when two outs away 
from the ticket to Williamsport. 

In the sixth, when Bridgeport got its two 
runs and spoiled Neidel’s bid for another 
shutout, the opposition got a double and a 
home run off Neidel. With one out in the 
sixth via the strikeout route, Ron Conte dou- 
bled to left center and power-hitter Lou Ced- 
rone parked one in the centerfield stands 
among the TV-decreased crowd of over 
7,500 for the two runs. 

Little Ken Stewart worked Neidel to a 
shaky 3-2 count but the Dorp righty got him 
out swinging for the second out in the sixth 
inning. The game was a closed book after 
Neidel promptly fanned Johnny Donoghue 
for the final out. 

This win gave Schenectady an 11-0 tour- 
nament mark, the most number of games 
any team coming here can boast. 

After Tommy Woods grounded out and 
Stan Stringham flied to left to lead off 
Schenectady’s first inning, Dinola cleared 
the stands in right field to give Neidel a 
one-run cushion. 

Shenectady, showing its keen infleld de- 
fensive ability, checked Bridgeport in its half 
of the first. Stringham got the important 
third out with two men on when he made a 
fire play at second base on Stewart's 
grounder. 

Schenectady got two more runs in the 
second for a 3-0 advantage. Starter Don- 
oghue, looking for his fourth tourney win, 
lost control in the second, hitting both Bob 
Romph and Billy Jahnel. But the big dam- 
age was done when Neidel dribbled one to 
short and on the attempted putout at third, 
the ball wound up touching the railing on 
the dugout, under a Little League rule, both 
runners were given two bases, thus Romph 
and Jahnel scored. 

One of the gems in the Schenectady in- 
field shone again in the Bridgeport second. 
With one man on and two outs, first base- 
man Mike McGarry missed the tag on the 
runner going down to second on Cavaaliere’s 
grounder. Cooly, and with no effort, he 
beat the runner to first to retire the side. 

Schenectady left two men on in the third 
but also chased Donoghue in favor of plucky 
Frank Deltoro. The little Bridgeport. red- 
head got himself out of a one-out, two-on 
situation in the fourth. 

However, Schenectady tagged him for 
three more runs in the fifth. That was 
when Wilkins homered over the centerfield 
fence after Dinola singled and McGarry 
reached first on an error. Deltoro was 
promptly relieved by Pete Halecka. Both 
Chet Godlewski and Jahnel got hold of 
Halecka pitches but fine infield play by 
Bridgeport prevented any damage as Sche- 
nectady again left two stranded. 

In the consolation game at Staten Island 
Saturday, Chester, Pa., broke a scoreless 
game wide open in the fifth with a nine-run 
outburst to whip Barre, Vt., 9-0. 

After being outfitted Monday in their new 
World Series suits, Schenectady opens the 
finals with a 2 o’clock engagement with 
Quebec, Canada, Tuesday. This game will 
be the first ever played at the new Williams- 
port Little League series site. 

The second game on opening day pits 
Latin America against Hamtramck, Mich. 
Wednesday’s lineup will see California going 
against Alabama in the first game and 
Oahu, Hawaii, meeting the European cham- 
pions. Semifinals are set for Thursday, the 
consolation on Friday and the game for all 
the marbles is slated at 3 o’clock Saturday 


afternoon. ‘ 
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Schenectady-Bridgeport box score: 
Schenectady Bridgeport 
ABRH ABRH 
Wood, ss 4 0 0 8’va’gi, rf 3 00 
Stringham, 2% 3 0 © Ahern, ss 3 01 
DiNola, cf 3 2 3 O’dron, 1b 312 
McGarry, 1b 4 1 0 Conte, if 311 
Wilkins, 3b 3 1 1 Stewart,c 3 00 
Romph, If 100 coe p 3b 3 00 
Godlewski, rf 3 1 0 Atkinson, 3b,cf 2 00 
Jahnel, c 2 1 1 Oviere., 2b 202 
Neidel, p 2 0 O Deltoro, cf, p 1 00 
Bennett, If 0 0 0 Halica, p 1 00 
Totals 2 6 65 Totals 4% 26 
De oie no ne cnsuecnddceeaioins 120 030—6 
DIES. « tcimbinpbidiccubdcandibs cima 000 002—2 


RBI—DiNola, Wilkins (3). E—Schenectady 1, Bridge- 

rt 3. 2B—Conte, DiNola. HR—DiNola, Wilkins. 

P—Cedrone (unassisted). BB—Off Donahue 1, Del- 
toro 3, Halica 1. SO—By Neidel 9, Donohue 1, Deltoro 2. 
Hits and Runs—Off Donohue | and 3 in 2; Deltoro 3 and 
3 in 3; Halica 1 and 0 in 2. HBP—By Donahue (Romph, 
Jahnel). Winner—Neidel. Loser—Donahue. — 
Gramling, Marino, Seesman, Rosen, Poalicelli, Niesi. 


DovusLeE Honor For LITTLE LEAGUE KIps 
(By Harry Shave) 


Schenectady Little Leaguers not only won 
a monumental trophy for its eastern regional 
supremacy; our 14 Httle gentlemen were pre- 
sented with an unprecedented honor at the 
awards banquet Saturday night at Staten 
Island. The youngsters were given another 
team trophy by their hosts—the Wagner Col- 
lege trophy for conduct on the campus. 

The award is given to the one team of the 
four regional finalists which cooperates the 
best, conducts itself best, and shows the best 
deportment. In making the presentation to 
Trainer Lindy Buonome and Capt. Stan 
Stringham, the island hosts stated: “We were 
not in any way swayed by the fact that you 
boys won the championship; your conduct is 
most deserving of this honor. You are one 
of the finest, if not the finest, Little Leaguers 
we have ever had here on this campus.” 

Some kind of proud history is being made 
by our bunch from Schenectady. On almost 
eight counts this 1959 team has honors: 

No. 1: Schenectady has earned an unprec- 
edented third crack at Little League world 
series championship. 

No. 2: Schenectady is one of eight teams 
in the first truly international affair—teams 
from Hawaii, Latin America, and Europe giv- 
ing it the international aspect. 

No. 3: Schenectady was the first team in 
regional history to receive both the cham- 
pionship trophy and the trophy for good 
conduct. 

No. 4: To Schenectady goes the honor of 
being one of the two teams to initiate the 
new Little League ballpark here. se 

No. 5: Schenectady is the first team in 
Little League history to have two brothers, 
years apart, in world series play. Chuckie 
Neidel, first baseman with the pennant-win- 
ning champs of 1954, and Billy Neidel, pres- 
ent team’s ace pitcher. 

No. 6: Schenectady has a manager, Mike 
Maietta, setting arecord. He’s the first man- 
ager to get three teams this far in Little 
League history. 

No. 7: Schenectady goes into its opening 
game with 11 straight tournament wins—a 
feat no team here can boast. 

No. 8: It’s ironic that a Schenectady team 
has made it here during the year its home- 
town is celebrating its 150th birthday. 

(A fitting birthday present from 14 young- 
sters.) 

Schenectady passed up an airplane trip 
here by vote of its boys. A 9-hour ride on a 
$43,000 bus brought us here-during a hanging 
drizzle, skies in Pennsylvania are threat- 
ening here today (Sunday). Little League 
head shrinkers on the national level spend a 
lot of time studying the strain on little 
league boys in tourney play, The kids are 
having a ball—it’s the adults who are suf- 
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fering. Watching tourney games at this level 
is like having the first half of a telephone 
number daily double going at Saratoga and 
sweating out the second half. 

Fran Maietta takes on added duties as we 
progress along this trail. She laundered and 
pressed our pretty well-beaten and meager 
clothing allotment, soothes the weary elders 
with an amazing amount of good humor, 
makes the hotel reservations, and comes up 
with some sterling off-hour activities, regu- 
lated to quiet seared nerves of the adults. 

Little League Commissioner Bill Fitzgerald, 
first little league fan to lose his voice. It’s 
down to a whisper now after shouting on 
our kids in the regional. Many of the adults 
here agree with us that our kids don't exactly 
fathom just what a tremendous job they have 
accomplished. To the kids, it seems, all this 
is just a matter of playing baseball and 
knocking off a bunch of other kids on the 
ball diamond. 

Dougie Wilkins had struck out twice, in 
the first and third innings, before he walloped 
his three-run homer against Bridgeport. It 
wasn’t until he saw his late-arriving parents 
that he clobbered the ball. His parents had 
just come into the stadium when Doug was 
awaiting his turn at bat. 

Outfielder Jimmy Bennett was erroneously 
charged with two errors in the semifinal 
game at Staten Island. Scorers missed a 
change in the lineup. Former pro basket- 
ball players here—Karl Heiner and Dick 
(Clubby) Bennett watched the-games on the 
island. 


Cenci said: “Mike has everything to win the 
series—pitching, power, ‘hitting, speed, and 
a strong defense.” Cenci said that Sche- 
nectady’s defense “is so smooth you don’t 
always notice how hard some of the plays 
being made are.” 





Suggestions for the Khrushchev Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon Daily Journal for August 21, 1959, 
has published an editorial entitled “Sug- 
gestions for the Khrushchev Visit.” The 
Journal, which is circulated in my home 
city of Portland, Oreg., supports my rec- 
ommendations for the qualities inherent 
in America which the Russian dictator 
should be invited to see and observe for 
himself. 

I am grateful that the editors of the 
Journal have decided there is some merit 
in my suggestions. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial from the Ore- 
gon Journal be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. — 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printéd in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE KHRUSHCHEV VISIT 

Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER has made 
@ sensible proposal on sights to be shown 
Nikita Khrushchev when the Russian Pre- 
mier visits the United States next month. 
Here’s the list of things which the Oregon 
Senator believes should be included in the 
Soviet leader’s American itinerary: 
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1. The National Institutes of Health at 
Bethesda, Md., where skilled medical re- 
searchers are seeking the answer to diseases 
which afflict Russians as well as all other 
members of the human race. 

2. A typical American grammar school 
anywhere in the land, so he may know for 
himself that American children are not 
different from the children of his own vast 
nation. 

3. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado, be- 
cause no human being can see that spectacle 
without feeling awe at the handiwork of 
Him who created Russians and Americans 
and all other peoples. 

4. A religious service at some small rural 
church in the American hinterland, so he 
may at least experience the spiritual atmos- 
phere which moves the people of the United 
States. 

5. A town meeting in which all the citizens 
of an American community are equal partici- 
pants in the local government. 

As NEUBERGER suggests, these things might 
move the powerful visitor from Moscow a 
whole lot more than the sight of belching 
factories, roaring missiles, and_mighty ma- 
chines. 

“Let us show him the gentler, more com- 
passionate and more human side of 
America,” said NEUBERGER in presenting his 
proposal to the Senate. 

It would, indeed, be too bad if the Russian 
leader’s tour included only those things 
which emphasize the materialistic side of our 
free society with nothing to indicate the sin- 
cere desire of our people for a better life for 
all the world. 





A Negro Mob Versus Two Policemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Delta Demo- 
crat Times, Greenville, Miss., which 
speaks for itself and merits the attention 
of all thinking citizens: 

A NEGRO Mos VERsus Two POLICEMEN 


A mob is a mob, whether its members are 
white or black and whether it erupts in 
Mississippi cr Missouri or anywhere else. 

That ought to be plain to all. But we 
doubt seriously that the NAACP will de- 
nounce the ‘St. Louis Negro mob of 1,000 
whose near-victims “were not law violators 
but law officers. 

Nor has the NAACP given any protest 
about similar incidents in New York City, 
Minneapolis, Boston, and even Memphis. 
And it is this onesidedness of that organiza- 
tion’s concern for justice, its silent tolera- 
tion of the Negro’s record of violence in the 
cities of the North which make its activities 
suspect even among the most moderate 
southerners. 

The two white detectives whose lives were 
saved from the mob only by the arrival of 
police reinforcements and trained dogs were 
pursuing a Negro thief in a Negro section. 
The attack came after they fired at the fiee- 
ing man, who escaped. Surely this would be 
worthy of NAACP attack even if it were the 
first such incident, which it is not. But 
don’t hold your breath until it happens. 
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Nixon Leads Presidential Poll in New 
Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, every 4 
years, national attention is focused upon 
the State of New Hampshire, which is 
the first to hold its presidential prefer- 
ence primaries. 

At the present time, much is being 
heard about polls. To those of us who 
wish to see Vice President RicHarp M. 
Nrxon nominated and elected President 
of the United States, it is most gratify- 
ing to learn. that a poll of New Hamp- 
shire, taken recently by Opinion Re- 
search Corp., of Princeton, N.J., shows 
Mr. Nrxon a 74 percent favorite in our 
State ‘for the Republican nomination. 

An article in the Boston Sunday Her- 
ald of August 23 gives the details of this 
poll. On behalf of my colleague, the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brivcges) and myself, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this article printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Pott Purs KENNEDY OvER ROCKEFELLER— 
New HAMPSHIRE REPUBLICANS MAKE NIXON 
Tor CHotce Now ; 

Vice President Ricnarp M. Nixon is the 
overwhelming choice of New Hampshire Re- 
publicans for the presidential nomination, 
with Nelson Rockefeller a poor second. 

If the presidential election were to be held 
today, New Hampshire would go for Nixon 
over Kennedy, but for Kennedy if Rocke- 
feller were the Republican candidate. Either 
Republican could defeat Stevenson. 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY CAMPAIGN COULD 

CHANGE RESULTS 

These are the outstanding findings of a 
sample survey of New Hampshire voters just 
completed by Opinion Research Corp. of 
Princeton, N.J. A total of 584 voters from 
59 areas throughout the State was ques- 
tioned, to provide a selection representative 
of the State’s entire population. 

The researchers warned that their survey, 
made from July 26 through August 5, does 
not take into account the effects of cam- 
paigning between now and the 1960 elec- 
tions. In particular, they point out that a 
candidate who knows he is running second 
probably will devote more effort than one 
who is well ahead. 

A surprising finding of the survey was that 
only a few-of the Granite State voters said 
they preferred Nixon because he had done 
a good job with the Russians. His experi- 
ence was by far the major factor. Asked 
their reasons for a preference for the Vice 
President, 36 percent of the Republicans in- 
terviewed and 36 percent of the Independ- 
ents answered, “Because he is experienced.” 
Only 4 percent of the Republicans and 16 

of the Independents cited his “good 
job with the Russians,” despite the fact that 
he was on his Russian tour at the time the 
survey was made. 

SEVENTY-~-FOUR PERCENT FOR VICE PRESIDENT NOW 
The survey showed that if a Republican 

presidential preference primary were held to- 

day with Nixon, Rockefeller, Lodge, Stassen, 

Case, and Goldwater the names on the bal- 

lot, the Vice President would receive 74 per- 

cent of the votes. 
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Rockefeller would be second with 11 per- 
cent, and Lodge third with 9 percent. 

In a showdown between Nixon and Rocke- 
feller, 80. percent of the Republicans se- 
lected for the survey chose Nrxon, 15 percent 
Rockefeller, and 5 percent could not make a 


‘choice. 


HOW DO REPUBLICANS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE RATE 
ROCKEFELLER AND NIXON AS PERSONALITIES? 


One of the factors influencing voter prefer- 
ence among candidates is their rating of the 
man as an individual, in addition to his capa- 
bilities as on officeholder. 

On this score, Republicans in New Hamp- 
shire rate Nixon and Rockefeller about 
equally well, 54 percent giving NIxon a very 
favorable rating and 50 percent giving Rocke- 
feller a very favorable rating. 

Thus, the edge that Nrxon has over Rocke- 
feller, at present, among Republicans is due 
to the influence of factors other than those 
relating to personality. 

The question: “Here is a list of men who 
have been mentioned as possible presidential 
candidates for the Republican Party in 1960. 
Which one would you like to see nominated 
as the Republican candidate for President 
in 1960?” 

The vote of Republicans 


Those who 

said they 
Republi- ; voted in the 
cans 1958 Republi- 
can primary 


Percent Percent 
74 70 
il 
10 
4 
2 


The question: “And who would be your 
second choice?” 


’ The vote of Republicans 


Those who 

said they 
Republi- | voted in the 
cans 1958 Republi- 
can primary 


Percent Percent 
28 ‘ 


RS 


a 
Oni Su 


None of these................- 
Could not say 


s 


The question: “Here’s an interesting ex- 
periment (hand respondent scalometer). 
You notice that the 10 boxes on this card 
go from the highest position of plus 5— 
or something you like very much—all the 
way down to the lowest position of minus 5— 
or something you dislike very much. Please 
tell me how far up the scale or how far down 
the scale you would rate?” 


All voters? 


ib) caine 


1 Voted in 1956 ES peepmion CD of tem ten 
used is based on postelection studies 
im elections of the last decade. 
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Independents asked to choose from among 
the six Republicans the man they would 
most like to see the GOP nominee were for 
Nrxon—54 percent. Lodge was second, 
named by 16 percent of the Independents, 
and Rockefeller third with 13 percent. 

In a showdown choice between Nrxon and 
Rockefeller, 62 percent of the Independents 
preferred the Vice President, 23 percent the 
New York Governor, and 15 percent could 
make no choice. 

Thirty-nine percent of the voters who were 
questioned were Republicans, 28 percent 
Democrats, 31 percent Independents and 2 
percent alined in none of the three groups. 
Fifty-two percent were women; 48 percent 
men. 

In religion, 53 percent were Protestant and 
44 percent Catholic. Thirteen percent were 
in the 21-29 age group, 45 percent 30-49, 
and 42 percent 50 or older. By occupation 
of chief wage earners, the percentages were: 
Professional and business 20; white collar 
10; manual 50; farmer 3; nonlabor force 
16; undesignated 1. All were civilians. 

The question: “Here ts a list of men who 
have been mentioned as possible presidential 
candidates for the Republican party in 
1960. Which one would you like to see 
ee as the Republican candidate in 
1 - 

The vote of Independents 


The Question: “And who would be your 
second choice?” 


The vote of Independents 


WHO RUNS STRONGER AGAINST KENNEDY IN A 
TRIAL HEAT FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TION—NIXON OR ROCKEFELLER? 

At this time, Nrxon is a stronger candidate 
against KENNEDY than is Rockefeller. 

In a “trial heat’’ of KENNEDY versus Nrxon, 
NIxon got the vote of 56 percent of the total 
voting population sampled. In contrast, 
Rockefeller received 39 percent of the vote 
in “trial heat” between him and Kennepy. 

Excluding the “Undecided” and “Other” 
vote the comparative strength of Nrxon and 
of Rockefeller against Kennepy is as fol- 


Percent 
4 


WHOM DO VOTERS BELIEVE CAN BEST HANDLE 
MAJOR PROBLEMS FACING THE NATION TO- 
DAY—NIXON OR ROCKEFELLER? 

The following table shows -the proportion 
of all voters who said that Nixon, or Rocke- 
feller, would do the most effective job of 
handling each problem; 
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Rocke- 
feller 





Dealing with Russia’s leaders bai tates 
Keeping the United States out of 
world war III 





The question: “Which of these two men, 
Nixon or Rockefeller, if elected President, 
do you think. would do the most effective job 
of handling these problems?” 





All voters 
[In percent] 
El» 
elélé 
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THE PROBLEM 
Duiee with Russia’s 


posing: with the 
threat of inflation 
and increases in the 


cost of living. ......- 44 28 14 14 100 
Keeping the country 
prosperous. ......... 41 26 19 14 100 


Fueronting tax in- 
bp Seialaces ak ieee 40 18 24 18 100 


Kemer the United 
er out of world 


Bi waitibleidllihed «tke 57 10 22 il 100 
Racial integration in 
the schools. ......... 40 13 24 23 100 





WHO RUNS STRONGER AGAINST STEVENSON IN A 
TRIAL HEAT FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION— 
NIXON OR ROCKEFELLER? 

At this time, Nrxon is a stronger can- 
didate against Stevenson than is Rockefeller, 
although both Nixon and Rockefeller re- 
ceived a majority of the vote in preference 
to Stevenson. 


Percent 

sgn chin cc duddnittnSneldin ads dcdue 74 
BGO 5. ccc ditiin cislecb nid <clntis 26 
I hn Sicclite inst innit sb adh biadeenditebien eel 100 
I cy itgsisn ie hekenengh en inner nica bias. ae 
ei arcsec ieccnies os sass ctinge snesitls tp egjenteh pine 33 
Te aiisies ish maainch tscenkipise cadhinsntien deh Gotta ltbin 100 


The question: “Suppose the choice for the 
presidential nomination in the Republican 
Convention narrows down to RicHarp Nixon 
and Nelson Roekefeller. Which one would 
you prefer to have the Republican Conven- 
tion select?” 


The vote of Republicans 





Republi- ve who 














cans id they 
ian in the 
1958 Republi- 
can primary 

Percent Percent 

DEMOS. Fado an chctnons 
RACER inn snk ce ticctcccee 15 16 
No opinion........... wepenins 5 4 
FO oth cecslfabicdose 100 100 
The vote of Independents 

Independents 
Percent 
WI be ccidinctdtiddnaden iieinchhtiemtbaien coc eriacens: Oe 


ROCKeEIE 6 canuwcncdqanismeucecsasenud ae 
5 OPEN seen cacwsdibigooiscseges "Se 
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WHAT ARE THE MOST IMPORTANT REASONS FOR 
PREFERRING NIXON, OR FOR PREFERRING ROCKE- 
FELLER, AS THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE? 

The most important reasons for preferring 
Nrxon given by those who named him as their 
choice for the Republican nomination, both 
among Republicans and Independents, refer 
to the experience he has had. 

In contrast, those who preferred Rocke- 
feller were more likely to express a general 
liking for him. 


Major reasons given for preferring 


Repub-| Inde- 
licans |pendents 








NIxon: Percent | Percent 
He is experienced - --.....-.-- 36 36 
He has had experience as Vice 

President. ......-..-- 19 16 
He is doing a good job ‘as Vice 

President. ......-_.-- ‘ 13 13 
Have heard more about him... __- 10 17 
He has done a good job with the 

ai neater taxa cccan 4 16 

Rockefeller: 

General preference expressed no 

specific reason given..........-. 28 23 
He is capable, can do a good job-- 17 12 
He is doing a good job as Gover- 

ee ee is once none 11 9 
He is a sound businessman, 

knows financial problems... -.--. 6 12 





The question: “Suppose the presidential 
election were being held today. If (name of 
candidate) were the Democratic candidate 
and (name of candidate) were the Republi- 
can candidate, which would you like to see 
win?” 

If “undecided” respondents were asked: 
“As of today, would you lean more to (name 
of candidate), the Democrat, or to (name 
of candidate), the Republican?” 











Voters? 

| Per- Per- 

cent cent 
Kennedy and lean Kennedy _---.-_-.--- 54 58 
— and lean Rockefeller... ...- 39 42 
Bese Eel tad ne enagneson on Oe once elites 
RFU AL alin edd dew ak iso cecece- | OOo 
TR aliicercep nome Sicinteswabe 100} 100 
Kennedy and lean Kennedy --_.-.------. pa, 
Nixon and lean Nixon_-..-:.....-..--- 56 58 
te a ee a Me Le UE iecclinwne 
dat adietiipublens unos as Ecce 
Re ie tans sc cl aca 100 100 
Stevenson and lean Stevenson ......_.- 30° fe 4, a 
papa and lean Rockefeller_....--. oO 67 








Stevenson and lean Stevenson......--- 2 

Nixon and Jean Nixon...............-- 72 74 

CR ike RR ick Es oc ccc coun Bl ceditests 

iri nctiniticininsh woveinnsies Ee asic ae 
Total Dain AAI ee i oes kcoe 100 100 





1 Based on those who say they voted in the 1956 presi- 
dential election plus a rtion of those too young to 
vote in 1956 but now old enough. The proportion of new 
voters used is based on past election studies of voting 
participation in elections of the last decade. 





Detroit Common Council Supports 
Minimum Wage Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution was adopted by the 
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Detroit Common Council. I whole- 
heartedly support this resolution: 

Whereas the present Federal minimum 
wage of $1 an hour is inadequate to pro- 
vide a bare subsistence in the United States 
today; and 

Whereas, more than 20 million Americans 
lack the guarantee of even this inadequate 
figure and we are without any legal limita- 
tion on their hours; and 

Whereas these shocking facts constitute 
a@ grave threat to our national economy, a 
challenge to our moral standards as a people 
and a peril to our reputation as democracy’s 
showcase throughout the world; and 

Whereas the existence of underpaid and 
overworked wage earners is a particular 
danger to the well-being of the people of 
Detroit. Unless a national minimum wage 
standard is established by Federal law, De- 
troit industries which pay a decent wage 
scale will suffer unfair economic competi- 
tion from those in other communities which 
pay their employees low, substandard wages 
and are thus able to undersell our industries; 
and 

Whereas there is now before Congress the 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill (S. 1046 and 
H.R. 4488) which would greatly ameliorate 
this problem by raising the Federal mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 and include nearly a 
million additional workers under the pro- 
tection of the Fair Labor Standards Act: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit, That we hereby memorialize 
the Members of the 86th Congress of the 
United States to enact S. 1046 and H.R. 4488, 
a bill which would increase the minimum 
wage and extend protection to nearly & mil- 
lion additional workers; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the President 
Pro Tempore of the Senate, the Members of 
Congress representing Detroit and the U.S. 
Senators representing Michigan. 

Adopted as follows: Yeas: Councilmen 
Lincoln, Patrick, Rogell, Smith, Van Ant- 
werp, and President Beck, 6. Nays: None. 











Hidden Scandal in Vietnam Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
have been hearing a great deal these 
days about alleged corruption and mis- 
management in the mutual security 
program in Vietnam. Isupport the Sen- 
ate investigation of these widely publi- 
cized charges. I believe in rooting out 
any corruption or mismanagement. 

But I think the proportion is im- 
portant, too. For this reason I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “Hidden Scandal in Vietnam Pro- 
gram,” which appeared in the August is- 
sue of Economic World, published by the 
Committee for International Economic 
Growth be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

I think this article will help lend per- 
spective to the current controversy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 
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Hippen ScANDAL ru VrieTNwAM ProcRAM 


The most spectacular charges against the 
mutual security program have a way of 
coming to light at this particular season of 
the year—as the Congress moves toward final 
votes on appropriations to carry on the pro- 


gram. 
This year has been no exception. During 
the last days of July, officials of the State 
Department and the International Coopera- 
tion Administration were on the carpet be- 
fore a Senate committee—denying sensa- 
tional charges of waste, incompetence, and 
scandal in the administration of the pro- 
gram in Vietnam—and explaining that cer- 
tain mistakes have been made. The hear- 
ings may lead to investigations in the field 
and further reports—perhaps to new charges 
and countercharges. 
In the meantime, here is what happened: 
Starting on Monday, July 20, the: Scripps- 
Howard newspapers began a series of six 
articles by Albert Colegrove which was in- 
troduced in the Washington Daily News with 
the front-page headline “Fiasco in Vietnam: 
Our Hidden Scandal” and which began with 
the statement: “The American aid program 
in little free Vietnam is an outrageous scan- 
The general tone of this and succeeding 
articles is indicated by Mr. Colegrove’s refer- 
ences to “wasted millions”; to “forking over 
bundles of American cash”; to “reckless, fool- 
ish, made-in-Washington policy”; to officials 
who “looked piously at the ceiling when the 
money melted away”; to American “bureau- 
crats who have tucked the damning facts 
away in secret files” and “desk-bound cap- 
tains of Government furiously shifting offi- 
cial papers from ‘in’ basket to ‘out’ ”’—and 
who otherwise reside in “cozy bachelor 
apartments” or “spacious family villas” when 
they are not sipping gin and tonic at French- 
type sidewalk cafes in the “Paris of the 
Orient.” 


“The true. story of this fiasco,” wrote Mr. 
Colegrove, “has been hidden from the Amer- 
ican public, which is paying for it.” 


THE SENATE INVESTIGATES 


Senator MANSFIELD promptly called for spe- 
cial hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The U.S. Ambassador, the mission chief and 
the head of the Military Aid Advisory Group 
to Vietnam flew in from Saigon to testify. 

Hearings began on July 30. The more 
specific charges made by Mr. Colegrove and 
the replies by US. officials are summarized 
below: 

1. That the United States contributed $71 

_ million toward the care and resettlement of 
600,000 refugees who fied from Communist 
North Vietnam after the country was split 
by the Geneva truce, and that 3 years later 
$22 million of this money was still un- 
accounted for, including $8 million alleged 
to have been burned in a fire in 1955. 

Answer: Nearly a million refugees from the 
north have been resettled and integrated into 
the Vietnam economy. With 5,000 to 10,000 
refugees arriving daily, the United States, 
French, and Vietnam Government—plus 
American private agencies—pooled funds and 
resources to distribute relief before an ac- 
counting system could be developed. Some 
$10 million of these funds cannot now be 
accounted for. The $8 million cash reported 
to have been burned was not money but re- 
ceipts lost in a fire started by a battle be- 
tween Communist and government forces. 

2. That 14 radio towers costing $28,500 
were bought over 3 years ago by the United 
States and “have never been seen.” 

Answer: In 1956 the United States bought 
10 radio towers for Radio Vietnam at a cost 
of $11,000. They are all installed and in op- 
eration. Late in 1958, the United States fi- 
nanced an additional 14 towers which arrived 
in Vietnam in May and are now in a ware- 
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house in Saigon. Sites are being prepared for 
eight of them, three others are in the process 
of negotiation, and three more remain to be 
selected. 

3. That the former Director of Radio Viet- 
nam “burned his books in the alley” before 
he was apprehended for filching $446,000 in 
U.S. funds which are still unaccounted for. 

Answer: .The former Director of Radio Viet- 
nam overspent his budget, requested $446,- 
000 in additional funds from the Government 
of Vietnam, and was dismissed for incom- 
petence. No funds are missing. 

4. That the next Director of Radio Vietnam 
insisted on air-conditioning the Saigon stu- 
dios, ordered $27,000 worth of equipment, 
and paid a contractor in advance for altera- 
tions—upon which the contractor “skipped 
the country.” 

Answer: There have been delays in prepar- 
ing the studios for installation of air-condi- 
tioning equipment. The government of Viet- 
nam dismissed one contractor and hired an- 
other to finish the job which is now expected 
to be completed in a few months, at which 
time the equipment will be installed. 

5. That Radio Vietnam has three different 
teletype reporting devices, none of which is 
used. 


Answer: This is true—the result of a “se- 
ries of mistakes in judgment” by US. per- 
sonnel. 

6. That we are “buying jeeps, tanks, guns, 
tractors, even whole radio networks for an 
infant farm-economy” with “only 300 trained 
technicians by its own Government's count.” 

Answer: The U.S. aid mission has pro- 
vided technical training for 38,000 Viet- 
namese and the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group has trained 33,000 in the military 
organizations. One of several Vietnam tech- 
nical societies has over 300 members. 

7. That American officials draw $400 to 
$800 a year in addition to salaries to offset 
the “fictitious high cost of living in Saigon.” 

Answer: U.S. military personnel stationed 
in Saigon receive a 10 percent “cost of liv- 
ing” allowance. This allowance for civilian 
personnel was discontinued in October, 1957. 

8. That “these same officials get up to $319 
@ month in so-called hardship pay” when 
“the average Government worker enjoys 
more luxurious living and fewer tensions 
than 90 percent of his tax-paying fellow 
citizens will ever achieve.” 

Answer: By act of Congress civilian per- 
sonnel serving in Vietnam receive an addi- 
tional 20 percent in salary because it is con- 
sidered a hardship post. Living quarters 
are provided by the Government in accord- 
ance with the law. All Americans living in 
Saigon have-household servants. The United 
States pays less in rent for its officials than 
any of six Western embassies surveyed re- 
cently. In the first 6 months of this year, 
1561 out of the 2400 civilian Americans 
suffered from dysentery, hepatitis, and other 
illnesses—counting only those who received 
treatment at the U.S. dispensary. On July 
8, 1958 two Americans on an Official mission 
were killed by a bomb thrown by a Com- 
munist. 

9. That Americans do almost all their 
food shopping at the “fantastic horn of 
plenty”—the U.S. commissary—to the an- 
noyance of local merchants. 

Answer: A survey in February 1959 showed 
that Americans were buying 75 percent of 
their meat, 83 percent of their fruit, and 70 
percent of their vegetables from local mer- 
chants. 

10. That an American businessman repre- 
senting “hundreds of U.S. companies” re- 


ported the case of a bridge contract awarded 


to a firm even though the engineering speci- 
fications were inadequate; and that a com- 
plaint to the aid mission brought a reply 
which was paraphrased to mean: “Don’t 
bother us; we only hand over the money; 
how it’s spent is no concern of ours.” 
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Answer: The businessman’s complaint was 
investigated. The specifications for the 
bridge were reviewed by an American bridge 
engineer who found them adequate. The 
contract was awarded to the lowest bidder. 

POINT OF AGREEMENT 

Mr. Colegrove and Government witnesses 
were in agreement on at least one point— 
a paragraph in his series of six articles which 
said: 

“True-enough, we have accomplished our 
main, mission. We have kept Vietnam from 
Communist conquest and from economic 
collapse.” 





An Organization Liberal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday, 
August 25, 1959, is the first anniversary 
of the death of the Honorable Charles M. 
Finley. He died while serving his second 
term as councilman in the city of Phila- 
delphia. He represented the ninth coun- 
cilman’s district of the city of Phila- 
delphia with great devotion to the people 
of the district and to the city. 

Charlie Finley, as he was affectionately 
called, was widely known in the city, the 
State of Pennsylvania, and in the Na- 
tion. He was friendly to people in all 
walks of life and was well regarded by 
members of both political parties and also 
by independent voters. He was an or- 
ganization man and represented the 50th 
ward in the county committee of Phila- 
delphia for a great many years. He had 
also represented the sixth senatorial dis- 
trict in the Democratic State Commit- 
tee for many years, and was a member of 
its policy group. 

In addition to his splendid organizing 
ability, which developed a highly suc- 
cessful political organization, and his al- 
legiance to the city, State, and National 
Democratic organizations, he was also 
popular with independent voter groups 
and from time to time agreed with posi- 
tions which they supported, when he 
felt that it was for the public benefit. 

He was very devoted to the develop- 
ment of La Salle College and lent his 
efforts to support the enlargement of 
the college and its prestige. 

He was a strong supporter of public 
libraries—and succeeded in acquiring 
two new city owned libraries for his dis- 
trict—which rapidly became the most 
heavily used branch libraries in Phila- 
delphia. 

He was greatly interested in the spare 
time problems of the people of his dis- 
trict and obtained for his constituents 
three new recreation centers, the sub- 
stantial improvement of one and the 
purchase of ground for another. 

He was especially zealous in his pro- 
tection of the property rights of his con- 
stituents and intervened on their behalf 
frequently to preserve residential neigh- 
borhoods. He served as chairman of the 
city council committee on municipal 
zoning development and zoning with 
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great distinction. 'The whole city bene- 
fited by his intelligent administration in 
municipal development and zoning prob- 


His death was a great loss to his com- 
munity, to his friends, relatives and col- 
leagues, and to his wife, to whom he was 
devoted. He left his mark upon the 
public as a man who was a politician, 
in the best sense of the word, a liberal, 
and an outstanding citizen. 





Blockading Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it seems 
that history is repeating itself in civil 
rights. At the beginning of the year the 
President submits a modest proposal, it 
is criticized by some partisans as being 
too weak, the congressional year marches 
on with little being done and then, when 
an effort is mobilized near the session’s 
end, the cries go up from the opposition 
that more time and deliberation must be 
given to the radical civil rights proposals 
at hand. The Civil Rights Act of 1957 
has been constructive in its application 
and has fortified our constitutional form 
of government, our individual liberties, 
and our national well-being, notwith- 
standing the dire predictions during the 
lengthy debates 2 years ago. There can 
be no cogent reason for further delays in 
consideration and enaetment of mean- 
ingful civil rights legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the August 21 New York 
Times which bespeaks the views of many 
in the Nation who look to the Congress 
for action on civil rights, prompt and 
effective, may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

BLocKADING CrvIL RIGHTS 

The time has come—in fact, is well past— 
for action on civil rights in both the Senate 
and the House in Washington and for public 
identification of those who are responsible 
for inexcusable delays. 

Last February President Eisenhower sent 
to Congress a seven-point program to further 
the progress already made in securing equal 
rights for all Americans. The proposals were 
moderate indeed. They included extension 
of the life of the Civil Rights Commission 
for 2 years, making obstruction of desegre- 
gation court orders a Federal offense, preser- 
vation of election records and the right to 
their inspection by the Attorney General, 
aid to communities in solving desegregation 
problems, and a Commission on Equal Job 
Opportunities under Government Contract. 

Six months have now passed and no bill 
along these lines has yet been cleared for 
action either in the Senate or the House. 
Formidable roadblocks, manned by those who 
are opposed to any further civil rights legis- 
lation, are in the way. 

In the Senate Judiciary Committee its 
chairman, Democratic Senator EasTLanp, of 
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Mississippi, and the southern Democrats on 
the committee are stalling off making a 
which a majority of the committee 
wants. And they are doing so in spite of a 
plea from their Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights that a civil rights measure be 
promptly sent to the floor of the Senate and 
in spite of Senate Democratic Leader LYNDON 
Jounson’s pledge that such a bill will be 
passed before the present session ends. 

The House Judiciary Committee finally ap- 
proved a diluted version of the President's 
program a couple of weeks ago—one whick. 
left out desegregation aid to communities 
and the Commission on Equal Job Oppor- 
tunities which the President had called for. 
This bill must be cleared by the Rules Com- 
mittee before it can go to the floor of the 
House. But Representative Howarp W. 
SmirH, Democrat, of Virginia, chairman of 
the committee and bitter foe of civil rights, 
seems to be in the extraordinary position of 
being able to block any such action, with 
the backing of southern Democrats and some 

Republican members of the committee. 

This sort of fiddling with basic human 
rights that are part of the American ideal 
does no credit to Congress or to those who 
engage in it or tolerate it. We cannot believe 
that such conduct is good politics any more 
than it is good morality. 





Land Office of the State of New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to challenge an insertion 
placed in the March 10, 1959, ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD Appendix by my esteemed 
colleague and: friend, Congressman LEE 
MetcatF, of Montana. Articles which he 
quotes are not only without basis of fact 
in many respects but, in my opinion, 
wholly uncalled for with respect to the 
land office of the State of New Mexico 
and the present commissioner of public 
lands, Murray E. Morgan. I honestly 
cannot believe that Lez METcALF knew of 
the untruth and gross injustice of these 
articles concerning our land office be- 
cause I know him to be a man of integ- 
rity and sincerity. 

May I quote from one of the articles: 


A few States are doing a conscientious job 
of managing their lands, but the administra- 
tion of State lands in New Mexico is among 
those having the weakest record, and in 
New Mexico the land is administered by an 
elected land commissioner who generally is 
representative of the livestock interests. 


Mr. Speaker, nothing could be further 
from the truth. Mr. Morgan, the present 
commissioner, is a former newspaper 
editor and publisher. His predecessor 
was a businessman. In fact, of the 16 
land commissioners who took office in 
New Mexico, I doubt if over 2 were ever 
associated with livestock interests. I 
have known Murray Morgan quite well 
for many, many years and I certainly 
consider him to be a judicious, conscien- 
tious, fair, and honest man. My convic- 
tions most certainly are borne out by 
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the overwhelming majorities he has en- 
joyed in both of his races to the elective 
post of land commissioner. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend strongly and 
with unequivocal basis in fact that the 
administration of State lands in New 
Mexico has been a-shining example of 
efficiency, economy, and honesty. In 
House Report No. 1778 to accompany 
H.R. 5992 in the 80th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, New Mexico was specifically cited 
as a “good example” of how well the 
States had proven their ability to ad- 
minister public lands. 

In the report our House committee 
stated: 


The evidence is conclusive that private in- 
terests operating under State controls have 
been eminently more successful in develop- 
ing our oil resources than under Federal 
control. The State of New Mexico furnishes 
a good example. There are 11,500,000 acres 
of State owned lands in New Mexico, while 
the Federal Government owns in excess of 
34 million acres. At the present time over 6 
million acres of State lands, or 52 percent 
are under lease for oil and gas exploration, 
while only a little more than 2 million acres 
of Federal lands, or about 6 percent are un- 
der lease for oil and gas exploration. 

In the five public land States producing 
oil and gas, the Federal Government owns 
approximately 3644 percent of the acreage 
but produces only about 13 percent of the 
oil and gas produced in these States. The 
1946 total production from these lands was 
approximately 62 mililon barrels, while the 
production from State and privately owned 
lands in the same States was in excess of 
380 million barrels. Thus, it will be seen 
that in these five “public land” States, where 
Federal and State owned lands are in direct 
competition with each other, development 
has been much faster and production has 
been much greater under State regulation 
than under Federal control. The total an- 
nual production of oil from the vast feder- 
ally owned domain in 1946 was less than 12 
days’ production of the Nation. It must be 
conceded that the Federal Government has 
made a pitiful showing with respect to .the 
development of public lands for oil and gas 
purposes. 


Mr. Speaker, in the 83d Congress, 
Senate Report No, 133, to accompany 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, refuted the 
“oil grab” charge of the opposition to 
State ownership of the tidelands by 
saying: 

For years the charge has been made, and 
it is still being made, that those who believe 
that the States themselves are best qualified 
to own and manage the lands and resources 
within their State boundaries are somehow 
participating in an “oil grab” as “stooges’’ of 
the oil industry. Nowhere in the long and 
voluminous record is there a scintilla of 
evidence even remotely substantiating such 
a charge. 


The record of New Mexico’s adminis- 
tration of the public lands entrusted to 
her keeping by Congress speaks for itself 
and is a matter of pride for the State 
and a matter of satisfaction to those 
beneficiary institutions who benefit from 
the revenues derived from these lands. 

New Mexico administers her 15 million 
acres of State lands on 214 percent of the 
revenue from those lands. ‘The Federal 
Government administers its lands on 10 
percent supplemented by additional ap- 
propriations by Congress. Last year 
New Mexico averaged a return of better 
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than $2 an acre from her 13 million acres 
of land, while the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement averaged less tha. $1 an acre 
from the lands it administers. I would 
like to point out at this time that New 
Mexico, like other Western States, was 
prohibited from selecting lands known 
to be mineral in character, and that this 
remarkable record of earnings is in spite 
of this fact. 

New Mexico, at the present time, 
through economical administration and 
efficiency of operation, has accumulated 
the sum of over $155 million in its per- 
manent funds for beneficiaries of the 
State land office. Besides this it has 
over the years given the beneficiaries 
over $125 million for current operating 
budgets and the program has been so 
carefully handled that none of the 
permanent funds have ever been lost. 

Mr. Speaker, may I also point out that 
unlike the complicated and seemingly 
slow procedures in the Federal oil and 
gas lease field, our New Mexico State 
Land Office has the reputation of ex- 
peditious and uncomplicated adminis- 
tration of such important matters. Our 
State oil and gas leasing procedures are 
on a strictly competitive basis on known 
geological structures and the leasehold 
interest can be depepded upon, once it 
is established pursuant to land office 
directive. The same is true with respect 
to sale of State lands for in New Mexico 
everyone has an equal chance pursuant 
to advertising and public auction sale 
to the highest bidder. Seldom, if ever, 
would there by any possible cloud on 
title once the land office has completed 
the sale or issued a lease. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
the record of performance of our State 
land office clearly refutes any charges 
that it is in consort with special groups 
or that it is operating in an inefficient 
manner. 


Increased Civic Participation in NATO 
Consultations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have often stated my belief that Gov- 
ernment officials—even Senators—do not 
possess all the wisdom in the world. In- 
deed, our very system of responsive and 
responsible government is based in this 
assumption. In order to meet success- 
fully the domestic and international 
problems of today, we must tap the in- 
tellects and energies of our individual 
private citizens. 

For these reasons, on the international 
scene, in addition to supporting in- 
creased cooperation among our NATO 
allies’ governments, I have also urged 
increased intercourse among these coun<- 
tries’ private citizens. 

Mr. Leo Burson, a Memphis delegate to 
the Atlantic Congress in London last 
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June, is an excellent example of the 
value of increased civic participation in 
our NATO consultations. Mr. Burson 
was one of several Tennesseans who 
helped to effect the success of the Con- 
gress, and he has made some interest- 
ing observations on the meeting since 
he returned with his family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article that appeared in 
the Memphis Hebrew Watchman of June 
18. This article should serve to point 
up the important role that spirited pri- 
vate citizens such as Mr. Burson can 
play in our continuing quest for a just 
world peace and understanding between 
nations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Hebrew Watchman, June 18, 
, 1959] 


Burson RETURNS FroM NATO CONGRESS 


Leo R. Burson, a Memphis delegate just 
back from the NATO Atlantic Congress meet- 
ing in London lightened the hearts of Mem- 
phis mothers by stating categorically that 
“There seems little likelihood of major East- 
West war in the next 10 years.” Mr. Burson 
gave as the basis of his reasons the following 
world developments: 

1. The development of the hydrogen bomb. 

2. The death of Stalin. 

3. The Hungarian Revolution, which dem- 
onstrated the unrealiability of the East Euro- 
pean satellites. 

In summarizing the achievements of the 
Atlantic Congress,-Mr. Bursoy stated that 
“Six major principles guided our thinking: 

“1. The NATO military alliance has, in its 
first 10 years, preserved the peace of Europe. 

“2. Nevertheless, great changes have taken 
place in this decade that make essential in- 
creased cooperation among Atlantic nations 
in all fields. 

“3. No military alliance can endure unless 
supported by close political and economic 
cooperation. 

“4. The time is ripe for these nations to 
build an Atlantic community with respon- 
sibilities extending to military, political, eco- 
nomic and scientific fields. 

“5. The Atlantic nations are interdepend- 
ent with the other nations of the free world. 
All these nations want péace and the pres- 
ervation of their own conception of life. All 
have a common interest in the development 
of economic activity and social improvement 
throughout the world; all people have a 
common stake and status in a free world. 

“6. The Atlantic community has a duty 
to help less developed countries to help 
themselves.” 

Mr. Burson was a U.S. spokesman on the 
all-important political policies committees. 
He was coauthor of the negotiation resolu- 
tion which was adopted by the full of Con- 
gress and 2 days later laid the foundation 
of Secretary of State Herter’s pronouncement 
to Gromyko that the Western Powers would 
not continue negotiations under the shadow 
of any ultimatum issued by Gromyko or 
Khrushchev. The negotiations resolution as 
adopted is as follows: 

“While the primary need is to maintain 
and develop the cohesion, military security, 
and economic capacity of the Atlantic coun- 
tries, because the worldwide Communist 
threat seems likely to be no less during the 
second 10 years of NATO than it was in the 
first, the Aflantic powers are nevertheless 
urged to undertake continued negotiations 
with the governments of the Communist bloc 
for the settlement of differences while re- 
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jecting duress, threats, and any kind of 
ultimatum.” 

Mr. Burson was accompanied on the trip 
by his wife, the former Josephine Wainman, 
their daughter, Linda, 17, and son, Charles, 
15. 

Mr. Burson said “I feel much good was 
accomplished at the Congress and expect to 
see many future, favorable results from it.” 

Before attending the Congress, they visited 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, West Berlin, East 
Berlin, and France. 


Interest Ceiling on Government Securities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing letter which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s New York Times deserves the 
thoughtful reading of all Members of 
Congress: 

To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

The surprise decision of the House Ways 
and Means Committee to shelve the Presi- 
dent’s request for removal of the archaic in- 
terest rate ceiling on Government bonds 
should not be dismissed lightly. It is doubly 
inflationary and it will cause an increase in 
the servicing cost of the national debt. 

The decision is inflationary because it will 
force the Treasury to refinance over $100 
billion of the national debt in short-term 
securities over the next year. With growing 
business prosperity the demand for short- 
term Government securities on the part of 
nonfinancial corporations will subside, and 
the Federal Reserve will be compelled to 
provide extra reserves, beyond the monetary 
requirements or real economic growth, to en- 
able commercial banks to absorb an ever- 
larger amount of short-term Government 
securities. 

In addition, the indefinite duration of the 
statutory interest-rate ceiling will generate 
further inflationary expectations, with the 
corresponding increase in the velocity of cir- 
culation of currency, and thus still more 
potential inflation. As an accompanying re- 
sult there will be added pressures on the 
yields of outstanding long-term Government 
securities and on all interest rates. 

The decision of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, if it is not reversed 
promptly, will accomplish exactly the op- 
posite of its intention. 


ADMINISTERED INFLATION 


There will be attempts at exonerating the 
committee's responsibility for the inflation- 
ary consequences of its decision. It will be 
argued that our new inflation is of ad- 
ministered or cost-push kind and therefore 
unrelated to the national debt management 
and beyond the reach of monetary policy. 

The argument does not hold water. The 
administered or cost push theory of prices 
deals only with one set of forces that act on 
the price level. It is not a general theory, 
and even in its partial relevance it has not 
yet been fully developed and demonstrated. 

But even if one assumed that all inflation 
stemmed from cost push forces and corre- 
sponding price administration, national debt 
management and monetary policy would still 
be relevant in relation to the price level. 
We have no public policy to deal directly 
with wage and price administration. 
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RESTRAINT ON PRICES 


The steel industry is a telling case in point. 
When cost push forces press on prices, mone- 
tary and fiseal policies are the only available 
price-level restraints to be used as public pole 
icy for general welfare. Faced with anti- 
inflationary monetary and fiscal policies, the 
cost push forces in our economy must depend 
on offsetting increases in the velocity of 
money or, if velocity is checked too, they are 
saddled with the responsibility for the re- 
sulting unemployment. 

By forcing our national debt management 
and monetary policy systematically to over- 
expand the supply of money, the House Ways 
and Means Committee’s decision has not 
only caused the resurgence of a potential 
demand-pull inflation but has also removed 
the only existing public policy checks on the 
cost push forces in our economy. 

Congress must find a way to correct the 
dangerous monetary situation before it ad- 
journs. The political leadership that per- 
mitted the hasty House committee decision 
must be made aware of the fact that general 
economic literacy is not so low that people 
will fail to detect the source of the grave 
consequences that will follow if the interest 
rate ceiling on long-term Government bonds 
is not removed now. 

Cyrit A. ZEBOT. 

WASHINGTON, August 22, 1959. 





Creation of International Development 
Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY . 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
there appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of today, August 25, 
1959, a very timely and interesting edi- 
torial entitled “The IDA Makes Head- 
way.” I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial may be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue IDA Makes HEADWAY 


It is highly gratifying that under the 
leadership of Treasury Secretary Anderson 
negotiations have progressed rapidly toward 
creation of an International Development 
Association to assist underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The Governors of the World Bank will 
consider the matter further at their Septem- 
ber meeting, and it is possible that a specific 
plan will be laid before Congress next year 
regarding American participation. 

The proposal for this new international 
lending agency has grown out of the resolu- 
tion submitted by Senator Monrongy in 
February 1958. The purpose of IDA would 
be to supplement the established lending 
activities of the World Bank and of individual 
member nations with a new interriational 
source of loans repayable on longer terms at 
lower interest rates and, when warranted, in 
local currencies. : 

Many of the emergent nations of Asia and 
Africa have found it impossible to qualify 
for the hard-currency 6-percent loans of the 


World Bank, The IDA would not only help 


to meet their needs, but encourage wider par- 
ticipation in such an assistance program by 
the other industrial nations which would 
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subscribe capital to the institution. If the 
project continues to be pushed vigorously, as 
it should be, the IDA ought to be in business 
in 2 yéars. 





The Two Faces of Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Khrushchev, 
the Red dictator, has been invited to visit 
the United States. 

This startling fact should warn the 
American people to be on guard. 

The object of this master conspirator 
is to confuse the White House, and to lull 
our people into a sense of false security 
by creating the illusion that peace is just 
around the corner. 

William Randolph Hearst, Jr., with 
Bob Considine and Frank Coniff, know 
the real Khrushchev. For their inter- 
views with him and their reports of the 
way he operates, they have won the 
Pulitzer Prize and the Overseas Press 
Club Award. 

As a public service, they have started a 
series of articles about “K’”’ in the Hearst 
newspapers. 

The chapter headings in the first 
article are revealing: “Has Vast Knowl- 
edge of United States,” “Shot Them 
Without Trial,” “He'll Be Jolly Good Fel- 
low,” “They Wanted Bigger Game,” and 
“Khrushchev Surprised Them.” 

To prepare the American people for 
the worst, I include for reprint in the 
Recorp the first article in this series, 
published in the Boston Sunday Adver- 
tiser, on August 23, 1959. It is appxopri- 
ately titled: “The Khrushchev I Know: 
Coarse, Bold, Adroit, Tough, Ruthless”: 
THE KuHRUSHCHEV I KNOW: COARSE, BOLD, 

Aprorr, ToucH, RUTHLESS 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr., with Bob 
Considine and Frank Conniff) 

A historic, Pulitzer Prize winning inter- 
view by the Hearst task force with Nikita 
Khrushchev gave the world its first clear pic- 
ture of his emergence as the master of 
world communism. 

Now, with the Soviet Premier scheduled 
to visit the United States, William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., and his reporting colleagues 
present an authoritative, searching analysis 
of the man, his politics, personality and 
problems. 

They tell you what to expect during his 
visit and provide the facts you should have 
in understanding has actions and his mo- 
tives during his stay here. This is the first 
of a series of articles which will continue in 
Monday’s Boston American. 

I first met Nikita Sergeivitch Khrushchev 
at central headquarters, Moscow, on 
the bitter morning of February 5, 1955. I 
last talked with him at the American exhibi- 

-tion in Sokolniki Park a few minutes after 
his stormy scene with Vice President Nrxon 
near the kitchen of our model house, last 
month, 

Over that 4-year span I encountered him a 
number of times at diplomatic receptions 
(which he can make very informal) and 
spent two very long private interview 
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periods with him, accompanied by members 
of. the Hearst task force. The first of these 
reports, by Kingsbury Smith, Frank Con- 
niff, and myself, won the Pulitzer Prize. The 
second, with the present task ‘force, won the 
Overseas Press Club of America’s award for 
best foreign correspondence. 

I cite the above simply as a means of pre- 
senting our credentials as reporters who have 
more than a reference-room knowledge of 
the important stibject involved. 

You are going to meet this man Khru- 
shchev whether you want to or not. From 
the moment he sets foot on our native soil 
September 15 until his departure, he will 
be all but impossible to escape or ignore. 

His rough, calculating peasant’s face will 
stare frankly at you-—as if sizing you up— 
from your newspaper and your television 
set. His words, no matter how provoking, 
ill informed or ill advised, will be faith- 
fully recorded and reported by a small army 
of newsmen. He'll be talking to you, or at 
you, from all available platforms, ranging 
from the podium in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations all the way to a tree 
stump in an Iowa cornfield. 

It is better to know something of this man. 
To dismiss him as a braying jackass, given 
to bouts with the bottle, is in our estimate 
a dangerous evasion. To quake and quaver 
at his sweeping boasts that he could annihi- 
late us is equally foolish. 

Therefore, this and the articles which fol- 
low in the Hearst Newspapers during the 
coming week constitute an honest effort to 
describe and perhaps even explain, this sim- 
ple-looking but in many ways complex world 
leader. In effect, we're going to try to tell 
you “what makes Nikki run.” 


HAS VAST KNOWLEDGE OF UNITED STATES 


What follows is a distillation of impres- 
sions gained through personal and some- 
times rough contact with Khrushchev, talks 
with such soaring authorities as Sir Winston 
Churchill, Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, briefings 
by our Embassy people in Moscow and War- 
saw, and our own studies. 

Khrushchev likes to recall his youth as a 
simple swineherd, then as a mine boy. But 
this self-taught man possesses a statistical 
knowledge of America’s industrial and agri- 
cultural strengths and weaknesses that will 
astonish President Eisenhower. 

He filled countless little and often humi!- 
lating roles during his slow but sure ascent 
to his dictatorship, including the role of 
court jester and wild gopak dancer for such 
influential patrons as Stalin, Kaganovich, 
Bulganin, and Mikoyan. But once in con~- 
trol, past favors meant nothing. He ban- 
ished men who made him, 

In his historic down-grading of Stalin 
before the 20th Party Congress in 1956, 
Khrushchev cried beratingly, “Even if the 
disastrous tactics of the opposition made it 
necessary to purge them, it was scarcely 
necessary to exterminate tens of thousands 
of Communists.” 

This was a reference to the big purge of 
1937. Khrushchev helped make it big. On 
Kaganovitch’s recommendation, Stalin sent 
Khrushchev to Kiev, to clean out dissension 
in the Ukraine, and gave him the title of 
general secretary of the party at the Ukrain- 
ian capital. His first act was to call a meet- 
ing of the top 120 members of the Ukrainian 
Government. When they had assembled, 
Khrushchey signaled for NEVD goons to en- 
ter the hall. He had arranged a simple am- 
bush, 

SHOT THEM WITHOUT TRIAL 

As Khrushehev read off the names of his 
fellow Ukrainians, each man was roughly 
seized and carried off under arrest, then shot 
without trial. Khrushchev had bagged all 
the local leaders except Parnas Lyubtchenko, 
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an accomplished surgeon who headed the 
People’s Council of Commissars in the 
Ukraine. Lyubtchenko detected that he was 
being lured into a trap and sped to his villa, 
where for 4 hours he and his wife held off 
NKVD forces under Col. Ivan Serov (destined 
to head Ehrushchev's security police years 
later when Khrushchev ordered the murder 
of Lavrenti Beria). Lyubtchenko and his 
wife, running out of ammunition, blew their 
brains out with their last two bullets rather 
than face the type of “Justice” Khrushchev 
was meting out to his countrymen. 

But this will not be the face he turns to 
America. His buoyant manner, robust sense 
of humor, earthy outlook, mastery of the 
prophetic proverb and corn of personal charm 
will make him an intriguing visitor to many 
who prefer to take him at his face value. 
He'll talk peace morning, noon and night, 
and with such warmth that the unwary 
might come to believe it is an invention of 
purely Russian character. 


HE'LL BE JOLLY GOOD FELLOW 


He'll talk of peaceful coexistence, too, and 
the need of more United States-Soviet trade 
and cultural exchanges. He'll have many 
and probably amusing comments to make on 
American women, labor-saving devices, crea- 
ture comforts and luxuries—some of them 
all but reminiscent of Will Rogers. At 65, 
the one time machinist’s apprentice and 
roistering street fighter will wear out all but 
the strongest young aids assigned to him by 
the State Department and his own Embassy. 

He'll disappoint many who expect him to 
act the grim part of Communist boss and dic- 
tator of a colossal intrigue against mankind's 
freedom. There will be times during his 
visit when you may actually catch yourself 
saying, “This fellow’s not dangerous. He's 
a regular guy.” 

He'll also disappoint many who expect or 
hope that he'll arrive with an olive branch 
clamped in his teeth and be simply over- 
whelmed by our cluttered capitalistic life of 
cars, good housing, appliances, freedom of 
epeech and religion, forests of TV antennas 
and the like. Unless the man has changed 
a lot since the last time I saw him, he'll sound 
off on anything that doesn’t suit him. No 
matter what he is shown he will be prone 
to remark that they do it better in the Soviet 
Union. You can say almost anything about 
N. 8. Khrushcheyv—except that he is pre- 
dictable. 

Khrushchev may look as “square” as his 
suits. Russian intellectuals laugh at his 
brogue, which still smacks of an unlettered 
day when he spoke neither Russian nor 
Ukrainian but a coarse patois that borrowed 
from both. He could hold his belly and 
laugh uproariously when a kindly foreign 
Ambassador attempted to tell him how to 
act when he called on Queen Elizabeth I at 
Buckingham Palace. 

But no man of any discernment can doubt 
that he is one of the ablest and most adroit 
political figures of this century, or perhaps 
any other era. 

He came to the fore so swiftly, as far as 
the world at large in concerned, that people 
still have trouble spelling his name, and not 
too.many wholly comprehend the incredible 
scope of his personal power. 
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Frankly, we were looking for bigger game: 
Molotov, let’s say, and Malenkov. We were 
in Leningrad and on our way out of the 
country when we learned that Bulganin had 
succeeded Malenkov as Premier and would 
see us at the Kremlin. We rushed back. 

Khrushchev was “filler” material while we 
hunted down the bigger names. Certainly, 
he had been a secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee since 1949 and first secretary since 
September 13, 1953. This was the particular 
job from which Stalin had ruled despotically 
over his empire for 30 years. 

But we were prepared only to have our 


ears bent by a torrent of dialectics, be gassed’ 


by the foggy gobbledegook the party spokes- 
men dote upon. We knew his background, 
his years as a party hack, dutiful stooge, 
willing accomplice and his slow climb to 
his present position in the days following 
Stalin’s death. 


KHRUSHCHEV SURPRISED THEM 


Khrushchev surprised us. Ten minutes 
after our interview began an assistant quietly 
entered the room and told him he was 
wanted on the phone. Khrushchey cut him 
off as with a sabre. ‘“Nyet,” he almost 
shouted, his little eyes blazing. He would 
take no calls, and we gathered the impres- 
sion that that meant calls from any of his 
apparent superiors. 

The questioning stayed on party matters 
for a time,’ but Khrushchev grew restless. 
We started to ask questions in fields in 
which he had no known knowledge or au- 
thority. On a question concerning the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union we ex- 
pected him to say, in effect, “You'd better 
take that up with Molotov.” Or, on trade 
questions, it would have seemed natural for 
him to refer us to Mikovan, or on military 
matters to Marshal Zhukov. 

Not Khrushchey. He had all the answers 
and spoke them in-a big, bold voice that 
should have warned us—an actually did— 
that there was much greater power here than 
met the eye. In truth, we were witnessing 
the emergence of a man who, in the light of 
his nuclear arsenal and method of delivering 
war-heads, wields more unobstructed power 
than any individual in history. 





New York City Looks to Its 
Housing Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
mayor of New York has designated a 
ed citizen of New York, J. 

Anthony Panuch, to make a survey of 
city policy and organization on housing 
problems. Mr. Panuch, an attorney, 
brings to the task considerable experi- 





commenting on appointment, may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Crry’s Hovstne Topsy 


Mayor Wagner has taken the unusual step 
of going outside the administration, even to 
the point of enlisting a Republican, for the 
direction of a survey of city policy and organ- 
ization on housing problems. He has chosen 
for this task J. Anthony Panuch, a New York 
lawyer experienced in administration and 
governmental reorganization. 

Mr. Panuch ts asked to develop and submit 
to the mayor by February 1 “specific recom- 
mendations for a comprehensive city policy 
and program for housing and urban re- 
newal, including correlation of the city’s 
functions, policies, programs, plans, and op- 
erations in the field of publicly aided private 
housing, slum clearance, tenant relocation 
and neighborhood conservation.” He will 
propose organizational realinements and 
legislation if necessary. 

Among the city agencies or officials oper- 
ating in this area now are the city housing 
authority, the slum clearance committee, the 
urban renewal board, the department of 
buildings, the city planning commission, the 
controller’s office, the deputy mayor and his 
assistant, and the bureau of real estate. 

Ordinarily this is an assignment that 
might have gone to the city administrator, 
Charies F. Preusse. He would undoubtedly 
have done a good job on it. However, in our 
opinion it will be beneficial in this case to 
get a detached, objective inquiry from the 
outside, completely free of association with 
the personalities involved, that will look at 
the problem of agencies that have, to a de- 
gree, grown up like Topsy. More correlation 
seems to be needed, but the case is as yet 
unproved for one monumental agency of 
government that will take over all housing 
action. 

While the mayor spared the city adminis- 
trator this housing job, he gave him only 
the day before another task of backbreak- 
ing size, determination of the feasibility of 
surveying the whole network of social and 
welfare services in the city, both private and 
public. The assumption ts that, after con- 
sultation with the many agencies that are 
interested, a broad survey will develop. 

- Here is a splendid opportunity not only 
for elimination of duplication, for more ef- 
fective approach, but also for improvement 
and enlargement of service to meet unsatis- 
fied needs, as in the area of our aging popu- 
lation. So we shall have, beginning simul- 
taneously, two studies of large importance 
= people of New York, and both in good 
ds. 





A Resolution That De Witt Clinton Be 
Suitably Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention to the Members of the House 
to a resolution I have introduced today 
that De Witt Clinton, one of our great 





For decades millions of our citizens 
have carried the picture of an American 
statesman in their pockets every day. 
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Almost daily that picture has traveled 
everywhere on earth—into private 
homes, into schools and universities, into 
factories and offices, into royal mansions 
and national parliaments, on to athletic 
fields, and on to this earth’s bloodiest 
battlefields. I would say that it is the 
world’s most traveled face. . That picture 
was a portrait-in-miniature and it ap- 
peared on revenue stamps on all cigar- 
ette packages that are taxed for revenue. 
And that small picture was a portrait of 
De Witt Clinton, a New York statesman 
and one of the most gifted of the Found- 
ing Fathers of our Republic. 

It is with a certain degree of sadness, 
that, as a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I must look to the withdrawal 
of that portrait from circulating among 
our foreign friends. De Witt Clinton’s 
picture will not make these universal 
tours as the U.S. Internal Revenue 
stamp, class A 20 of series 125 has been 


. dropped this summer from all cigarette 


packages. In a peculiar way, it will be 
a loss to the free world as that great 
American face, framed in blue, preached 
in his own silent fashion of the dignity 
and of the opportunities to be had and 
cherished under the democratic ways of 
life. 

To the host of people who were in- 
terested enough in his identity to in- 
vestigate and make a simple research 
of his life, De Witt Clinton’s career and 
deeds provoke admiration for our coun- 
try that could inspire his memorable 
achievements for her and his fellow 
men. For incredible, indeed, was this 
life based on self-sacrifice, service to 
others, and idealism. And what a pity 
it will be to let his memory disappear 
into that shadowy land of almost com- 
plete obscurity. 

A hasty epitome of his career discloses 
only too well the solid worth of De Witt 
Clinton’s contributions to the infant 
democracy that was the America of his 
day. As a young boy outside of New- 
burgh, N.Y., he had to do a man’s work 
on the family farm as his father was 
away fighting as an officer in the patriots 
army seeking American independence. 
With the war over and won, De Witt 
could pursue his studies in a nearby 
academy. ~- Later he enrolled at Colum- 
bia College and graduated from that in- 
stitution receiving his diploma from the 
hands of George Washington, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Thus, he is 
among the first graduates of the now 
Columbia University, honor man of his 
class, and he was the _ graduation 
speaker—talking for a half hour in Latin 
on the values of liberal arts. . 

De Witt Clinton later studied law and 
was admitted to the State bar in 1790 
at the age of 21. His uncle, George 
Clinton, was called the father of New 
York State because he was elected the 
first Governor and served for six suc- 
cessive terms for a period of 18 years. 
It was but natural, therefore, that De 
Witt Clinton should turn to politics and 
he became his uncle’s secretary. Later 
he was elected to the State legislature, 
then to the senate of the State. In 1802 
he was U.S. Senator representing New 
York here in our Capitol. Resigning his 
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duties in Washington, he ran for mayor 
of New York City. He was elected 
mayor and 11 times he was returned to 
that post by his people. In 1812 he ran 
for President of the United States and 
was defeated by James Madison in a 
close election. Subsequently, he was 
elected Governor of New York three 
times and he died while in that office. 

In a letter of introduction to Presi- 
dent Jefferson when De Witt first went 
to Washington as U.S. Senator, his uncle 
wrote, among other things— 

This is my nephew * * * you will not find 
him without gifts of mind * * * and in pol- 
itics, his motives are ever pure. 


These may be the clues to De Witt 
Clinton’s popularity with the electorate, 
his many sided gifts and his purity of 
intentions in their use. They truly made 
him an outstanding statesman. AS a 
writer—W. R. Alger—once said: 

True statesmanship in the art of chang- 
ing a nation from what it is, into what it 
ought to be. 


De Witt Clinton seemed to be ever 
guided by this principle. As a young leg- 
islator in New York he helped to over- 
throw the system of allowing the Gov- 
ernor-to propose all names for office 
holders, and instituted a general re- 
placement of the defeated party mem- 
bers by the members of the party vic- 
torious in the elections. As U.S. Sena- 
tor Clinton, he introduced the 12th 
amendment to the Constitution to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the tie votes for 
President as in the case of the 1800 elec- 
tions. As mayor of New York City he 
promoted public education, city plan- 
ning, city fortifications, public sanita- 
tion, and relief of the poor. He con- 
stantly advocated the removal of politi- 
cal barriers on Roman Catholics, the 
abolition of Negro slavery, and the soft- 
ening of the severity of punishment for 
debtors. 

When Governor of New York he never 
forgot the needs and the potentialities 
ef the city he served so well. Nor did he 
forget the potential greatness of his na- 
tive State. In 1815 he presented a me- 
morial to the New York Legislature 
about the construction of a canal that 
would join the Hudson River to Lake 
Erie. This was to be the Erie Canal— 
an amazing dream and a colossal un- 
dertaking for that era. The ordinary 
canal of that day was 30 miles and the 
Erie Canal was to be 364 miles long. He 
foresaw the benefits to the people settled 
in the Middle West. He foresaw his own 
State grow with great strides through 
this canal. Towns and cities would be 
expanded, new ones would rise and agri- 
culture, commerce and manufacturing 
would increase and wealth would pour 
into his State from all directions. And 
his beloved New York City would grow 
to unbelievable size and become the 
metropolis of the Nation. 

Two years later the bill authorizing 
the building of the canal was passed. As 


from political enemies and foes of the 
canal. 
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Eight years passed and in 1825 the 
canal was a reality and Governor Clinton 





‘had triumphed. In the next 9 years it: 


paid off the State’s entire cost with in- 
terest—the amount of $8 million. It 
cut freight rates from Buffalo to Albany 
from $100 a ton to $15 a ton, and travel 
time from 20 days to 8 days. The land 
boom along its right-of-way alone justi- 
fied its existence, and the population of 
New York City soon tripled itself and 
more. 

De Witt Clinton could have gone to 
greater national prominence; he could 
again aspire to the Presidency but for 
the loyal affection and support he held 
for a man who had flowered forth on the 
national scene. He loved and advocated 
the deepest support for Andrew Jackson 
for President of the United States. He 
would never oppose him. Sufficient for 
him were the daily sacrifices and services 
he could render his people in New York. 
And these services were multiform. He 
was completely interested in the arts and 
sciences, living out the theories he 
ennunciated on his graduation day. He 
was interested in education and followed 
the system of John Lancaster. He was 
founder and president of the New York 
Historical Society, president of the Amer- 
ican Philosophy Society, and president of 
the American Science Association. His 
was @ Many-sided genius and an intel- 
lectual sea that seemed to touch every 
shoreline of thought. 

His uncle, Gov. George Clinton, once 
wrote of him that his motive in politics 
were pure. Nothing so proved the point 
better than those last days of his life. 
Although seriously ill in bed, he left that 
sick bed because as Governor he had a 
duty to perform for justice sake. A con- 
demned criminal had asked for a review 
of his case and Governor Clinton felt that 
justice lay on this poor man’s side. As a 
result of this action, De Witt died sud- 
denly soon afterward and he died in debt, 
leaving his family in want. He who had 
done so much for his people through 
sacrifices, service, and idealism, had left 
nothing for his own burial, and like his 
Master, he was buried in another man’s 
tomb. Surely his was pure public serv- 
ice, honest statesmanship; he never com~ 
mercialized his dignity as a public serv- 
ant by compromise. 

As humanity divides itself today into 
“lifters and leaners” with so many all 
too willing to lean on others, it is re- 
freshing to recognize a real lifter, a man 
always willing to shoulder the burdens of 
office without flinching,-and a man who 
counts not the cost in serving others. 
Even American historians have been a 
little unkind to Mr. Clinton and few of 
our Americans are cognizant of his true 
greatness. We can at least thank the 
kind providence that kept his memory 
alive by a living picture even though it is 
small and so often taken for granted on 
a simple cigarette package. There was 
none so handsome in all Washington 
when he was here as U.S. Senator. 

May we look forward to the day when 
that picture will appear on our postage, 
currency, Or our savings bonds. As he 
now leaves those revenues stamps, let 
us at least take him into our hearts. 
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His deeds, his words, his genuis for pub- 
lic good and freedom must inspire us 
all—and most of all our neighbors living 
under oppression and in political dark- 
ness beyond the seas. 





School Construction Legislation Needed 
To Provide More Classrooms for Ex- 
panding Pupil Population 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
satisfying to me to learn of the action 
yesterday of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Walfare in recommending 
what the news services have called “a 
compromise bill proposing a billion-dol- 
lar, 2-year program of Federal grants to 
the States for school construction.” 

In a statement released Sunday, I ex- 
pressed the opinion that Congress should 
not adjourn its present session without 
passing school construction legislation. 

It was emphasized, however, that as a 
cosponsor of S. 2, and as a member of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which has jurisdiction 
over legislation in the field of education, 
I still believe in the need for a compre- 
hensive measure which would include 
assistance for upgrading teachers’ 
salaries, but I added: 

It is not enough for us to merely say we're 
for legislation of this type. What is more 
important is that we bring to passage at least 
that part of the program which has good 
prospect of being enacted. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp at this point a news account 
of my statement by the Associated Press 
to its West Virginia member newspapers 
and published by a number of them in 
their editions of August 24, 1959. 

There being no objection, the news 
accounts was ordered printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail, 
Aug. 24, 1959] 
Senator RANDOLPH WANTS FeprraL SCHOOL 
Arm BILL 

Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, has called for immediate ac- 
tion to begin the attack on the long-range 
problem of the shortage of classroom space. 

In an announcement from Washington, 
RANDOLPH said Sunday that Congress should 
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“It is not enough for us to merely say 
we're for legislation of this type,” RANDOLPH 
commented, “What is more important is that 
we bring to passage at least that part of the 
program which has good prospect of being 
enacted.” 

RANDOLPH said that opposition in Congress 
and from the Federal administration to parts 
of the comprehensive Federal assistance for 
education legislation would block what he 
called “the necessary program of increasing 
the number of classrooms for our ever- 
expanding school pupil census.” He con- 
tinued: 

“We are all aware of the importance of the 
American custom of local responsibility and 
control of public education. But let us at 
least be clear in our understanding of the 
origins and the reasons for this tradition. 

“The threat of Federal control is a myth, 
and the fear of it is spun from fantasy and 
a misreading of our history. 

“The quality of education in the United 
States is a national issue, rather than a 
merely local one. And yet it is the only na- 
tional problem that we have not attempted 
to solve on a national basis.” 





Khrushchew’s Arrogance and Contempt 
for American Military Power Made 
Clear in Context of Invasion of Laos 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 18, f contributed a few observations 
pertinent to the impending visit of Pre- 
mier Khrushchev of Soviet Russia to 
America, scheduled for September. 
These may be found on pages 14899- 
14900 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
that day. 

I stated that this visit of the Soviet 
dictator should be received with an at- 
titude of passive nonacceptance, so far 
as any Official recognition by Congress 
is concerned. 

One of the basic reasons that I ex- 
pressed for-my position on this vital 
issue is that Khrushchev’s visit will be 
enveloped in an atomsphere and envi- 
ronment of deceit and insincerity. This 
is already becoming obvious in the news 
reports from Laos where communistic 
aggression is pursuing the same old 
tactics of force and violence. 

It is clearly manifest that Khrushchev 
has been completely advised of Red 
China’s intent to take over Laos. Al- 
most simultaneously with the President’s 
announcement of Khrushchev’s visit, the 
Laos aggression began. 

Khrushchev’s participation in these 
plans of Communist aggression cannot 
be pinpointed but the pattern is clear 
because it is only another move toward 
the same objective; namely, domination 
of the free world. 

Khrushchev is one of the master 


* minds in this conspiracy whose target is 


world power, calling for the subjugation 
of all who stand in the way. 
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Congress, remaining in session during 
the visit of this despot, and indicating 
passively its nonacceptance of his brand 
of merchandise by refusing to fraternize 
with him will fulfill its responsibility of 
representation of those in America who 
challenge the policy of diplomatic ap- 
peasement which is gaining ground 
among our current leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, the recent column of 
Joseph Alsop in the Washington Post 
of August 25, and the letter to President 
Eisenhower by one of Maine’s respon- 
sible citizens, Mr. Herman D. Sahagian, 
of Waterville, Maine, express in further 
detail my own sentiments. 

FLOWERS FOR THE Host 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Nikita S. Khrushchev has now followed his 
acceptance of the President’s invitation to 
the White House with an open display of 
contempt for his future host, 

There is no other way to read the new 
Communist aggression in Laos. The situ- 
ation there can become very serious, indeed, 
touching of another Far Eastern crisis of 
Quemoy-like intensity. If the Communist 
aggression is not repelled, moreover, all the 
neighboring countries—South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Thailand—will at once find 
themselves in danger. 

Nonetheless, the indication of Khrush- 
chev’s contempt for President Eisenhower 
and the Nation he leads is probably the most 
disturbing feature of the very disturbing 
Laotian trouble. On this point, the facts 
speak for themselves. 

In brief, the President’s announcement of 
the coming Khrushchey visit was made on 
August 3. Very nearly simultaneously, the 
attack.on Laos began. The attack took the 
form of border crossings from Communist 
North Vietnam into Laos by Communist in- 
filtration units trained and armed for the 
purpose by the North Vietnamese. Such ob- 
scure guerrilla movements in those jungle- 
clad mountains can hardly be precisely 
dated. Yet the major border crossings quite 
certainly began after Khrushchev’s mid-July 
acceptance of the President’s invitation, even 
if some occurred before the public announce- 
ment. 

The timing of this opening of the attack 
on Laos is inescapably significant. Yet a 
good many people in this increasingly wish- 
ful city, and especially a good: many of the 
people around the President who had pinned 
their hopes on the Khrushchev visit, are still 
trying to escape the meaning of this timing 
of the Lao attack. “It is Peiping’s enter- 
prise, not Moscow's,” they argue. 

On this point, too, however, the facts 
speak for themselves. The attack on Laos 
was hardly underway, when Khrushchey re- 
ceived the organizer of the attack, the North 
Vietnamese Communist boss, Ho Chi Minh, 
for an extended state visit in Moscow. 

While Ho was in Moscow, an obviously 
planned series of statements was issued. 
First Ho’s government in Hanoi blamed the 
trouble in Laos on the presence of a 150-man 
American mission to train the small Laotian 
Army. Then Mao Tse-tung’s government in 
Peiping virtually threatened war unless the 
US. military bases in Laos were instantane- 
ously abolished. Finally Khrushchev’s own 


nist position in Laos. 

From these facts, it may be possible to 
argue that the prime impulse for the attack 
on Laos came from Mao Tse-tung. But who- 
ever was the prime mover, it is certainly not 
Possible to argue that Khrushchev was any- 
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thing but a knowing, willing accomplice in 
the Lao enterprise. The Ho visit to Mos- 
cow and the subsequent Moscow statement 
are the clearest proofs of Khrushchey’s ac- 
tive complicity. 

‘ Khrushchev’s purposes can be variously 
interpreted. The Communist interpretation 
was given by a high official who told this 
reporter, “It’s the old tactic of the carrot 
and the stick.” (When asked what was the 





carrot, he replied, “Why the Khrushchev 


visit”—which seems an unattractive sort of 
carrot.) 

Khrushchev’s aim perhaps is to extract 
from the President in the White House new 
terms for Asia as well as new terms for Ber- 
lin. In this, it must be added, Khrushchev is 
likely to have the indirect help of the British 
and Canadian Governments. Both are not 
merely summit-drunken but fixed in their 
idea as well that everything in Asia will be 
rapidly fixed up if we are just a little nice to 
Mao Tse-tung. 

In any case the contrast between this time 
and last time is horrifyingly strong. Last 
time Khrushchev talked with the President 
of the United States, in 1954, he paid for 
his ticket of admission with the liberation of 
Austria and the dramatic though temporary 
restoration of normal relations with Yugo- 
slavia. This time, crude threats to Berlin 
paid for the ticket; and as soon as the 
ticket was in Khrushchey's pocket, Laos was 
attacked. 

No one who is not absolutely flannel- 
headed can see in this pattern anything but 
a display of the most profound, unalloyed 
and arrogant contempt. Whatever its 
sources, Khrushchev’s contempt is a des- 
perately serious political phenomenon. The 
sources need urgent investigation. But no 
search for sources is afoot, no doubt because 
careful search would reveal a distinguished 
soap manufacturer pouring out soft soap, 
which is still constricting the American de- 
fense efforts 2 years after the sputnik, under 
stringent orders from budget-obsessed higher 
authority. 





Herman D. SaHaGIAN, 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine, August 18, 1959. 
President Dwicut D. E1IseENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: I am one of that vast 
body of American citizens appalled and 
ashamed by the thought that soon we of this 
great and free country will be called upon to 
act as host to a man, the dictator of the 
Soviet Union, Khrushchev, who instead of 
preparing to visit the Nation he someday 
hopes to bury, and whose children he fore- 
sees someday growing up under communism, 
ought rather to be standing before an inter- 
national bar of justice answering for his 
crimes against humanity. 

As an American of Armenian ancestry, as 
an American then whose parental nation to- 
day writhes in the agonizing grip of Soviet 
Russian communism, of which our -guest 
Khrushchev is today the leading champion 
and exponent, I am unable to explain either 
to myself, or to my interested friends, how it 
has come about that last week we were asked 
by Presidential proclamation to observe Cap- 
tive Nations Week, and that this week we are 
being asked to be civil to the captor himself. 

The invitation tendered to the Communist 
leader merely underscores the obvious cyni- 
cism of the great American gesture in favor 
of those submerged nations [which] look 
to the United States, as the fortress of free- 
dom, for leadership in bringing about their 
liberation and independence.* * * You 
cannot serve, sir, the great cause of free- 
dom in one breath and genufiect before the 
tyrant with the next. 

I can well imagine the utter terror, yes, 
the utter terror, that struck the heart of 
the people of the enslaved nations, of Ar- 


Army to enter Sovietized Armenia to suppress 
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menia, of Poland, of Lithuania, of the Uk- 
raine, of the other captive states, when they 
were told that their oppressor, Khrushchev, 
had been invited to visit the United States— 
the same United States—which they had 
heard over their clandestine radio waves, had 
just the past fortnight bowed its head in 
prayer for them, and had vowed to work for 
their liberation and independence; for Khru- 
shchev’s visit, to the 19 enslaved nations of 
the U.S.S.R., takes from the heart of the 
people another one of those threads of hope 
that have sustained them through the dark 
ages of Russian.Communist domination and 
exploitation. 

Khrushchev’'s visit to the United States of 
course will constitute a major cold-war vic- 
tory for the Soviet Union since it will impart 
@ cloak of respectability on the dictator of 
communism and also on the system and gov- 
ernment he represents. 

The visit will accord communism, the So- 
viet Union, and the Communist dictator 
billions of dollars of free publicity which 
otherwise could not be purchased. Our 
newspapers will be full of Khrushchev; 
every move, every gesture, every word, every 
whisper, will be recorded. And our guest 
will bluster around, kissing babes, like every 
American politician—running a campaign to 
elect communism in this country. God help 
us. 
Some of us, sir, remember well the thought 
you expressed in your press conference sev- 
eral weeks back in which you said that you 
felt you shouldn’t meet Khrushchev unless 
some encouraging progress was made at the 
foreign ministerial meeting at Geneva. 
What ever happened to Geneva, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The man we will press to our bosom, sir, 
is known by our Ukrainian colleagues as 
“Hangman of the Ukraine.” I have been 
wondering if Americans find it a virtue to 
invite criminals and hangmen into their 
homes, that our National Government has 
invited Khrushchey to partake of our hos- 
pitality as a deserving guest? 

For instance, I wonder exactly what would 
have happened if, sometime before World 
War II, the U.S. Government had announced 
that Adolph Hitler, the hangman of Buchen- 
wald and Dachau, had been asked to visit 
us here in these United States as our guest. 
Hitler and Khrushchev are coequals, sir, for 
both are guilty of the direct crime of all— 
national genocide. 

As specifically, I find it difficult to believe 
that a professional atheist, the anti-God 
himself, will be our guest, and that I am 
being asked to retain my composure as I ob- 
serve this man, who, for instance, helped 
divest the great Church of Armenia of its 
dignity, piously course through the blessed 
cities of our Nation. “Religion,” said his 
god, Lenin, “is the opiate of the people.” 

Has not the U.S. Government a brief on 
this man, this criminal, this Khrushchev, 
that it honors him? 

Does not the Government know that Khru- 
shchev played a leading-role in the Red 
famine engineered by the Kremlin in the 
Ukraine to annihilate more than 4,500,000 
patriotic Ukrainian ts? That Khru- 
shchey later directed the geneocide of 10,000 
additional Ukrainians at Vinnitza, in order 
to suppress these freedom-loving people? 
That, though a Russian, he conducted the 
great in the Ukraine? That he was 
sent by Stalin after the last war to put down 

demonstrations in the 


acted against the Ukrainian free under- 


ground in the Carpathia, and just recently, 
personally ordered massive units of the Red 
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firmly tendencies to oppose governmental 
policies there—a movement incidentally ini- 
tiated, on Soviet admission, by disgruntled 
former Americans who were duped by Com- 
munist propaganda into taking up residence 
in the US.S.R. 

We have been told that Khrushchev has 
been invited here so that he might see for 
himself the full might and invincible spirit 
of America, and thus to restrain his “impet- 
uousness” and thus ensure the peace. 

Khrushchev knows and appreciates after 
his own fashion the greatness of America— 
and it is this greatness that constitutes 
America in Khrushchev’s eyes the chief ob- 
stacles to the Communist dream of world 
revolution and world domination. There 
isn’t a thing that Khrushchev will see or hear 
in this country that he or his intelligence 
has not already seen or heard. He comes 
here not to be impressed, but to impress. 

I have read with a good deal of interest 
your personal admonition that America 
should not demonstrate in the presence of 
their “guest” to this country, but I know 
personally that many of our great organiza- 
tions, as well as our nationality language, 
religious, and cultural groups are planning 
dignified demonstrations of protest of the 
presence in our midst of a man who should 
be shunned like the plague, ratber than be 
elevated to the dignity of a human being, 
spotless, pure, and good. 

My home will be trimmed in black 
throughout the days that Nikita Khrushchev 
is in the United States of America; for If 
shall pray for those who have fallen to the 
violence of this man—and to the vile system 
he represents. 

Sincerely, 





HERMAN D. SAHAGIAN. 
(Copies to Senator Marcarer CHASE SMITH, 
Senator EpmMuUNp MusKI£, Representative 
FRANK CorFrin, Representative CLirrorp Mc- 
INTIRE, Representative JAMES OLIVER.) 





The New Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


" HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday’s New York Times contains an 
excellent editorial analysis of the second 
housing bill recently passed by the Sen- 
ate. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered -to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe HOUSING COMPROMISE 


The more one looks at the fine print in the 
new compromise housing bill passed by the 
Senate after President Eisenhower's veto of 
the earlier bill, the more one is impressed 
by how far the managers of the bill have 
gone to meet the President’s objections. To 
be sure, there is a little more money in the 
bill than was requested in the President's 
original program. But most of the objeéec- 
tionable features of the earlier bill have been 
dropped. 

For example, there is no longer a require- 
ment that the Federal National Mortgage 
Association purchase special assistance 
mortgages at subsidy prices. A proposed new 
program of special FNMA loans to mortgage 
lenders has been removed. The public hous- 
ing authorization has been limited to roughly 
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the amount approved for most recent years. 
There is a special provision to make sure 
that slum-clearance funds will not all be 
absorbed by larger cities. The authority for 
still another and dubious extension of the 
term of repayment of ordinary Federal Hous- 
ing Administration insured mortgages has 
been eliminated. 

These are concessions of substance. Com- 
pared with the original bills introduced by 
Democratic housing managers in both House 
and Senate, and compared even with the 
bills that passed both Houses originally, the 
new bill has gone far more than halfway 
toward the administration’s wishes. The 
House would do well to accept the Senate 
bill and send it to the President. He in turn 
would be hard put to it to justify another 
veto. 





Unemployed Versus Unemployable 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, some peo- 
ple are out of work because there is no 
demand at the moment for their knowl- 
edge or skill. Farmworkers, and others 
whose employment is seasonal become 
unemployed during periods of each year. 
Industries lay off help during fluctua- 

‘tions within the economic life of a par- 
ticular enterprise, or during a general 
economic decline. 

These people are out of work tem- 
porarily. 

Heretofore classified as “unemployed,” 
is another, separate and distinct group 
known as the unemployable. 

We became conscious of their particu- 
lar problems after World War II. The 
decline of some older, and unprogressive 
enterprises that were concentrated in 
one-industry communities, brought us 
face to face with the new challenge of 
chronic labor-surplus areas. 

Most of these displaced workers were 
no longer young. They had been 
molded by occupations requiring little 
or no skill. When their jobs disap- 
peared, they had little to offer the new 
growth industries that might move in 
vo fill the economic vacuum of these dis- 
tressed areas. In an age of increasing 
labor skill and labor specialization, they 
were unwanted. 

They became known as the unemploy- 
ables. 

In our efforts to solve this human as 

_ well as economic problem, we are devel- 
oping Federal legislation to assist in the 
recovery of these areas. Grants to en- 
courage the building of modern plants 
and to provide the services needed by 
growth industries are essential.. But if 
we overlook the employables, this as- 
sistance will not be productive or con- 
structive. Putting it plainly, they need 
training in new job skills, in order to be 
of value to themselves, their families, and 
their communities. To focus thinking 
on this problem, I ask consent to reprint 
in the Recorp this recent editorial from 
the Evening Tribune; published in Law- 
rence, Mass. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


‘ UNEMPLOYED VERSUS UNEMPLOYABLE 


With U.S. employment getting back to the 
record highs it established before the reces- 
sion, we find a sharper light focusing on the 
“hard core” unemployed who have been out 
of work 15 weeks or more. 

Some 900,000 fall into this category, and 
of them nearly 550,000 have been without 
jobs more than half a year. 

The people in the hard core group are not 
faceless. Most live in areas that have be- 
come more or less permanent pockets of 
depression—coal mining sectors in Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, once 
thriving textile producing communities in 
New England, and so on. 

The bulk of the chronically unemployed 
are nonwhites. And for the most part the 
individuals in this hard core are unskilled 
workers, traditionally the last to be hired, 
usually left by the wayside in all but the 
great booms. 

Congress has not yet been able to man- 
age effective aid to distressed regions. But 
any program would seem limited in prom- 
ise which did not contain plans for lifting 
these people out of their unskilled status. 

In this increasingly mechanized age, to be 
unskilled may mean not only being un- 
employed but being unemployable. 





Civil Defense Is Also Peacetime 
Preparation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, New York 
City has been recently visited by me- 
chanical failures which resulted in de- 
priving heavily populated areas of my 
home community of electricity. In our 
modern, complex, urban society this is 
a civic disaster of great magnitude. For- 
tunately, the civil defense organization 
in New York was able to meet the chal- 
lenge of the ‘emergency situation which 
resulted, proving again—to those who 
may still doubt—that civil defense is- 
prepared to function not only during a 
military emergency but during a peace- 
time crisis as well. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from the New 
York Times of August 21 on this subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 21, 1959] 
Crvi. DEFENSE ON THE JoB 

While the police department took over the 
principal task of safeguarding lives and 
property in last Monday night’s electric 
power failure in upper Manhattan, the emer- 
gency did provide a small test of the civil 
defense organization. Sixty-two auxiliary 
policemen, 22 wardens, and 53 rescue men 
on trucks were on the streets and in Central 
Park making themselves useful. Thé police 
commissioner’s office reports that they re- 
sponded promptly to call, and were helpful. 
More men were ready if needed. Civil de- 
fense equipment, such as mobile generators, 
Was ready, and some went into use, as in 
hospitals and for floodlighting. 

This was, of course, only a minor fore- 
taste of what a real civil defense emergency 
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could be, if real disaster struck the city. But 
it gave us something to think about, and 
was sufficient reason for a review of organi- 
gation, equipment, sufficiency of funds, and 
adequacy of volunteer personnel. Civil de- 
fense was ready, apparently, for a small 
emergency. How big an emergency would it 
be ready for? 





Why We Are Losing the Third World War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress by Peter Wheeler Reiss entitled 
“Why We Are Losing the Third World 
War.” I was very much impressed by 
the sound thinking displayed in the 
speech, and I am sure the Members of 
the House will likewise be impressed. 

The address follows: 

Wuy WE ARE LOSING THE THIRD WORLD War 


(Address by Peter Wheeler Reiss, cum laude 
graduate of Marquette University) 


Distinguished Rotarians and honored 
guests, recently in a letter to the editor ap- 
pearing in the Sheboygan Press, I was re- 
ferred to as “a very naughty boy” who yells 
“communism.” Now, I am not sure whether 
or not this “very naughty boy” label fits me. 
but I am positive that I shall continue to 
yell “communism” as long as there are Amer- 
icans who refuse to recognize the diabolical 
nature of this international conspiracy. 
But before I get into the heart of my topic, 
allowe me to tell a joke—not because I am 
a particularly good comedian, but because 
this form of introduction has been made 
mandatory by local 625 of the International 
Speakers Union, headed by Jimmy Coffa, of 
which I am @ member. You see, we have a 
“closed shop.” 

Well, it seems that at the Teheran Con- 
ference in 1943, a picture was taken of Joe 
Stalin, Winston Churchill, and Franklin 
Roosevelt. After the picture had been taken, 
each man made a statement. Joe Stalin 
stressed that he was the leader of the great 
proletarian revolution, and that under him 
the proletariat would smash the imperialistic 
powers and would actualize the Communist 
goal, the classless society. Not to be outdone 
by Stalin, Churchill stated that God had 
decreed that he should lead the free world 
into a new era of peace and prosperity. 
When Churchill had finished, Roosevelt took 
his prepared speech, ripped it up, and threw 
it to the ground, saying bitterly, “Winston, I 
never decreed anything of the kind.” 

As you know, my topic is entitled, “Why 
We Are Losing the Third World War.” Many 
of you may question this title; namely, you 
may say, “What world war?” This is a rea- 
sonable question, and I shall attempt to give 
&@ reasonable answer. 

In my opinion, an intelligent definition of 
war is “that state of affairs which exists 
when a nation or group of nations carries 
out a systematic policy of conquest using 
force or the threat of force as a weapon.” 

Now, since 1939, the international Com- 
munist movement, under the leadership and 
control of the USSR., by using force or 
by threatening to use it, has gained control 
of 8 million square miles of territory (an 
area 24% times larger than continental United 
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States, excluding Alaska) and has enslaved 
800 million people (a population five times 
greater than that of our own country.) 

From these figures, it becomes evident not 
only that world war III is going on, but also 
that we are losing it. Hence, we must pro- 
ceed to find out why we are losing, for in 
order to correct our shortcomings, we must 
first understand what they are. 

Our basic shortcoming has not been mili- 
tary weakness. This is illustrated by the 
fact that from the end of World War II until 
the early 1950's, the United States had a 
monopoly on the atomic bomb; yet in spite 
of this tremendous advantage, the Commu- 
nists took over control of East Central Eu- 
rope, Mainland China, North Korea, the 
southern half of Sakhalin, and the Kurile 
Islands. During this period of nuclear mo- 
nopoly, we could have said, “Commies, free 
the people you have enslaved or suffer the 
horrible consequences.” Instead, American 
mothers and fathers succumbed to Commu- 
nist propaganda, and cried, “bring the boys 
home,” as if it was logical to spill blood in 
order to defeat fascism and yet allow its twin 
brother, communism, to expand. This os- 
trich act on the part of American citizens 
brings out the real source of our failure in 
the third world war; namely, that the re- 
sponsibility for the unfolding disaster does 
not rest with our leaders of the past 20 years, 
bad as they may have been—the blame for 
our gradual surrender to atheistic commu- 
nism lies with individual American citizens, 
since in a free society, government is no bet- 
ter than the people it represents. When 
mothers and fathers cry “bring the boys 
home,” a Congressman better do so, or he 
will soon find himselfin a political grave- 


ard. 
- This brings us to the vital question, what 
is wrong with Americans? The basic an- 
swer, in my opinion, is twofold; we are suf- 
fering from intellectual and moral decay. 

Our deteriorating intellecutal standards 
can easily be seen in the average movie or 
TV program. . sex, and crime are 
the usual subjects. But a more serious man- 
ifestation of our intellectual decay can be 
seen in the average American’s ignorance of 
the nature and designs of communism. For 
instance how many Americans can define the 
term “dialectic” as employed by Communist 
philosophers? How many can recognize 4 
Communist-front organization? How many 
realize that the Reds have sworn to smash us 
with their clenched fists, once we have been 
put to sleep by their electrifying peace over- 
tures? Since most Americans aren't aware 
of these things and do little or nothing to fill 
thesé intellectual gaps, it is little wonder 
that the Reds are beating us to the punch. 

However, a more basic cause for our grad- 
ual surrender to communism is the moral 
decay which is presently corroding the 
foundations of American society. We are 
getting soft. Materialism is becoming the 
natidnal religion. The standard of living ap- 
pears to be our sole yardstick for measuring 
the state of the Union. Drunkenness, di- 
vorce, and artificial birth are 
looked upon as virtues in many social circles. 
Worse yet, God has been putin acloset. Be- 
sides being abstracted from public education, 
He is seldom referred to in conversation, un- 
jess of course the speakers employ the fash- 
ionable pastime of cursing. 

Since we are turning away from our eternal 
end and devoting our attention to purely 


takes real courage, character, and belief in an 
Ce ae ae een See SOE, 

These basic weaknesses have undoubtedly 
been observed by all of you. The next log- 
ical question then which presents itself is, 
what can be done about them? 
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First, on the intellectual front leading 
citizens like yourselves must become expert 
anti-Communists. In order to achieve this 
goal, I suggest that you read three books. 
The first is Louis F. Budenz's “The tech- 
niques of Communism,” published by Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago, 1954. This book will 
give you excellent insights into the nature 
of communism, since the author was a lead- 
ing Red for many years, and hence is speak- 
ing from actual experience. The second 
book is Anthony T. Bouscaren’s “A Guide to 
Anti-Communist Action,” again published by 
Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1958. This book 
will show you how to become an active par- 
ticipant in the fight against communism. 
The third book needs no introduction. It 
is J. Edgar Hoover’s “Master of Deceit,” pub- 
lished by Henry Holt and Co., New York, 
1958. This homework will not be as easy as 
reading a novel naturally, but it will be 
much more rewarding. Moreover, to pre- 
serve our freedom and to extend it to those 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, sac- 
rifices must be made, and this is one of 
them. 

However, since truth is useless unless one 
has the will to carry it out, the spiritual 
front, becomes the most important area for 
improvement and development. On the 
spiritual front, every intelligent American 
must be able to explain why he is Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jewish, and if he cannot come 
up with an answer, then he must look for 
the true religion. Once he has found it, 
he must live up to its principles. He must 
be courageous in defending his faith and 
anxious to spread it; for if one is indifferent 
toward religion, then the struggle between 
communism and the free world becomes a 
ball game between two second division 
teams; it really doesn’t matter who wins. 

Above all, let me stress that individual 
effort is the key to success in the fight 
against communism. One dedicated anti- 
Communist can influence at least five other 
people, each of whom can influence five 
more, and so on—until this chain re- 
action transforms America. 


Once America has been transformed by 


such a campaign, then things like the Berlin. 


crisis will no longer trouble us. Instead of 
talking about these matters at Geneva, we 
can ask the Commies embarrassing questions 
such as, why are they afraid to hold free 
elections in East Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, North Korea, 
North Vietnam, Mainland China, and Russia 
itself? If they refuse to discuss these mat- 
ters, then we can break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Communist bloc, hence end- 


." In answering this objection, 
er to the example given to us 
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of world conquest would literally be smashed, 
sincs there would be little left of this planet 
to occupy. ‘Thus, it appears that limited 
warfare would be their response, in which 
case our chance for a complete victory would 
be overwhelming, not because we are well 
prepared for this type of war (we need a lot 
of improvement in this area), but because 
with the help of effective propaganda the 
satellites would undoubtedly revolt, along 
with many in Russia, especially in dissatisfied 
areas such as the Ukraine. 

This is not the only plan which might 
bring us victory in the Third World War. 
Probably at present or after you have done 
some thinking and reading on the matter, 
you can come up with a much better solu- 
tion. But always remember the wise state- 
ment of Mao Tsetung, leader of Red China, 
“to compromise is to lose.” 

And also remember, that an organization 
like yours with its fine principles of service 
to community, church, and country, is espe- 
cially well qualified to participate in such a 
campaign. 

In conclusion, therefore, I urge each of 
you to become intellectually qualified and 
spiritually dedicated anti-Communists; for 
you have nothing to lose but the chains of an 
onrushing tyranny, and a free, peaceful, and 
happy world, under God, to gain. 





Our Battle Against False Slogans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Myr. President, 
early in August the distinguished presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Machinists, Al Hayes, was a keynote 
speaker at a joint conference on the 
aircraft, missile, and related electronics 
industry at Kansas City. He addressed 
more than 400 delegates representing his 
own union and the United Automobile 
Workers. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from Mr. Hayes’ address as it appeared 
in the Machinist paper of August 13, 
1959, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. The title of Mr. Hayes’ address 





There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Ovr BATTLE AGAINst False SLOGANS 
(By Al Hayes) 

I am sure it’s not news to you that we face 

the most strongly opposition in 
history. Organized wealth is stopping 
nothing In an effort.to put organized 
in its place, so that once again in- 
—Iincluding this industry that you 
represent—can have the sole right to 
and conditions of labor. 

have the opinion-forming 
. radio, TV, and the maga- 
truth about lebdor that 
seem to believe the chief 
union members is their 


impression is abroad that if 
had no union they would 
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This impression, false as it is, is being 
carefully spread, in an effort to develop a 
hysteria in Washington, in an effort to con- 
vert an essentially liberal Congress into an 
antiunion Legislature capable of exploiting 
tragic infiltration of crooks in a few unions 
to push through punitive class legislation 
that will strip our members of their power 
to defend their wage rates and their working 
conditions. 

PROFITS AND WAGES 

In the steel industry, the distortion is 
even more absurd. A conscious effort has 
been made to give steelworkers a guilt com- 
plex about seeking a small, well-justified 
wage increase. A long-term propaganda 
campaign has so thoroughly misled the pub- 
lic that they now frequently blame high 
prices on wage rates when, in fact, wage 
rates have little to do with prices. 

I don’t have to remind this audience that 
unit labor costs—not wage rates—influence 
prices. It’s not how much a man earns, but 
how much he produces, that determines cost. 

Somehow, the American people and the 
Canadian people have been led to believe 
that high corporation profits are the just 
due of stockholders—economically desirable 
and socially admirable. On the other hand, 
any increase in the wage rates of workers is 
considered socially unjust and economically 
undesirable. Higher interest charges by 
banks and insurance companies are 
cheered—even when paid by a Government 
that is admonishing everyone else to reduce 
their demands for Government funds. 

We used to be told that increased pur- 
chasing power would help Americans con- 
sume the products of our farms and fac- 
tories. Today we are told that increased 
purchasing power is inflationary even when 
our industry is working at less than capacity. 

The situation is no more absurd than if 
we began to believe that night is day and 
that up is down. Perhaps if enough news- 
papers and magazines and politicians uttered 
these absurdities often enough, people 
would believe them too. 

The propaganda barrage, which is today 
victimizing the steel workers, was not pre- 
pared for them alone. Wé must expect that 
when our negotiations begin in a few 
months, the aerospace industry will not be 
outdone. Then the barrage will be aimed 
at our members, as today it is aimed at the 
steel workers. 

TRUTH ABOUT INFLATION 

Because we must be prepared to meet the 
same false issue when our negotiations open, 
let me remind you of the truth about infla- 
tion. 

The truth is that for 60 years retail prices, 
in the United States, have edged up on the 
average of 244 percent each year. A 2%- 
percent price increase a year has been nor- 
mal in the United States. If prices be- 
gin to go up faster than normal, we 
would have some reason for concern and 
some reason to question our policies. 

The truth is that prices have not been 
rising faster than normal. Over the past 
10 years, prices have been going up more 
slowly than normal. The actual average 
imcrease in retail prices over the past 10 
years has been 1.8 percent. Instead of more 
inflation, we have been having less infla- 
tion. 

The danger of inflation is a false slogan— 
coined by labor’s enemies to talk us out of 
legitimate wage increases and to frighten 
away our friends. 

FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Of course, dangerous inflation isn’t the 
only false slogan we will face. There is also 
the charge that we are making it difficult 
for American industry to compete with for- 
eign producers, if we continue to press 
for higher wages and other cost items—no 
matter how will make it im- 
possible for them to compete. 
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The instinctive reaction of some manage- 
ment is to blame organized labor for most 
of our competitive problems. 

Whatever the problem may be with foreign 
competition — and I am not going to belittle 
@ very real problem — American industry 
will never be able to compete with the Japa- 
nese, with the Russians, or even with Ger- 
mans on a basis of who can pay the lowest 
wages. That has never been the American 
way—lI doubt it ever will be. 

In the past, our industry has competed 
suceessfully, despite the fact that it paid 
the highest wages, maintained the best work- 
ing conditions and just about the highest 
standard of living in the world. 

Our industry has been able to compete 
successfully because wage rates do not de- 
termine prices. The labor cost in the price 
of any article is not the hourly wage rate, 
but the unit labor cost—the number of 
items the employees can produce or service 
in an hour. ‘ 

American industry has dominated the 
world market because American labor is 
the most productive in the world — not 
because it is the cheapest, with the lowest 
standard of living. 

In fairness, let me report to you that some 
executives agree with me on this. Recently, 
one—whom I shall not name—told me that 
after World War II, his company had li- 
censed a Japanese firm to build one of its 
small planes, thinking the Japanese could 
best meet a growing demand in the South 
Pacific. This American company soon dis- 
covered that, despite what we would con- 
sider miserably low wage rates, costs of 
manufacturing this airplane were far higher 
in Japan than they were in the United 
States. , 

PRODUCTION IS KEY 


Again I remind you that it is the unit 
labor cost, not wage rates, that influence the 
price of a commodity. Or, to put it another 
way, it isn’t how much a man is paid but how 
much he produces that governs the cost. 

Improved mechanization, increased in- 
genuity, and higher productivity are the 


methods by which we will best the foreign 


competition—not by reducing the American 
standard of living. 

As a matter of cold fact, American indus- 
try has improved its position-—wage wise— 
in the last few years. Wage rates in the 
United States have gone up proportionately 
less since 1950 than they have in West Ger- 
many, Britain, Norway, and France. 

Using 1950 as 100 in the index, hourly 
earnings in manufacturing industries in the 
United States are now about 141. In West 
Germany, the wage index is 166; in Berlin, 
165; in Norway, 169; and in France, 202. 

They can’t successfully blame what is hap- 
pening in foreign trade on union wage rates. 
The facts do not support them. 

Surely this moment in the world struggle 
for freedom, for dignity of the individual is 
no time to give us our fight for economic 
justice. The strength of the free world, the 
strength of democracy in the struggle against 
communism lies in the hope, the knowledge, 
and the health of free peoples. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
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Congressman AuGusT E. JOHANSEN, of 
Michigan, to the 93d annual banquet, 
State Camp of Pemnsylvania, Patriotic 
Order Sons of Ameriea, at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa., Monday 


evening, August 24, 1959: 
THE Wak WE ARE WAGING 


Mr. Toastmaster, members of the State 
Camp of Pennsylvania, Patriotic Order Sons 
of America, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am greatly honored by the in- 
vitation to address your 93d annual ban- 
quet, in this 112th year of the Nation’s old- 
est patriotic sociefy of native Americans. 
I doubly appreciate your invitation because 
I have been advised that it was extended on 
the suggestion of two gentlemen whom I 
regard very highly. 

One of these gentlemen is a most distin- 
guished Pennsylvanian, a great American, 
and one of this Republican’s very favorite 
Democrats, the Honorable Francis E. WAL- 
TER, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, on which I am pres- 
ently privileged to serve. 

The other its the brilliant, enormously 
hard-working and completely dedicated staff 
director of that committee, Mr. Richard 
Arens. 

The fact that beth of these gentlemen are 
members of the Patriotic Order Sons of 
America is a tribute alike to them and to 
the order: 

I hope you will pardon one further per- 
sonal reference. I am happy to report that 
I have a relationship to the great State of 
Pennsylvania which I believe can be regarded 
as advantageous both to me and to the Key- 
stone State. 

The obvious advantage which I can claim 
is that I am a native of Pennsylvania. The 
advantage which the State can claim is that 
I was removed therefrom early in my first 
year of life, thereby absolving Pennsylvania 
of any responsibility for subsequent develop- 
ments in my career—political or otherwise. 

Mr. Toastmaster, since the subject of my 
address “The War We Are Waging,” has to 
do with the international Communist con- 
spiracy, and with the resistance of America 
and Americans to that conspiracy, my re- 
marks would scarcely be realistic or timely 
if they ignoted a major development which 
has occurred since I accepted your invitation. 

I refer, of course, to the August 3 an- 
nouncement of the impending visit of 
Premier Khrushchev to the United States 
and the scheduled return visit of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to Soviet Russia. 

In broaching this matter I am mindful of 
two admonitions. I recall the words of 
Ecclesiastes, or “The Preacher” that there is 
“a time to keep silence, and a time to speak.” 
Perhaps the order in which the two alterna- 
tives are listed is itself a broad hint as to 
the proper priorities. Nevertheless, Ecclesi- 
astes did make it clear that there is “a time 
to speak.” 

Furthermore, I also recall the admonition 
and warning of Absaham Lincoln that “to 
keep silent when one has the duty to speak 
out is a sin.” 

I would not knowingly be guilty of irre- 
sponsible or inflammatory speech, particu- 
larly in a matter as grave as this. But I 
believe that there are circumstances in which 
silence likewise can be irresponsible. I fur- 
ther believe that public silence, if widely 
and genérally imposed or acquiesced in, either 
as a matter of supposed expediency, or be- 
cause of moral indifference, or a “father 
knows best” state of mind, or an atmosphere 
of blackmail threats, could go far toward 
snuffing out and suffecating the priceless 
flame of freedom and honest dissent. 

Therefore, I have chesen to speak my judg- 
ment an@ my consefence on this matter 
again tonight, as I have already done on 
earlier occasions. 
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Let me sum up my views on the subject 
under three main points: 

1. I believe the Khrushchev invitation was 
@ grevous mistake. It is a step which I 
regret and deplore. Having said that, and 
except as this opinion has a bearing on my 
views of how we may deal most wisely, firm- 
ly, and effectively with the situation we now 
face. I see no useful purpose in belaboring 
that point. Let me say only this, that in my 
judgment Mr. Khrushchev himself had pro- 
vided, long before the invitation was ex- 
tended, the most convincing and compelling 
reason why such an invitation ought not to 
have been forthcoming. 

In the same breath with his warning in 
1956 that “we will bury you,” Mr. Khrushchev 
also said, “If you don’t like us, don’t accept 
our invitations and don’t invite us to come 
to see you.” f{ have no doubt that the fact 
that the invitation to Mr. Khrushchev was 
extended in the face of this very blunt state- 
ment will be exploited to the utmost by 
Khrushchev and the leaders of international 
communism, in their propaganda efforts to 
equate the invitation, and all “courtesies” 
ensuing therefrom, with American ap- 
proval—of communism, Soviet rule, Commu- 
nist interpretations of “peace” as noninter- 
ference with nibbling subversion, and ap- 
proval of the unsavory Mr. Khrushchev him- 
self. 

2. There is, as the old adage points out, no 
use crying over spilt milk. But it is im- 
mensely important in this business that we 
avoid spilling any more milk. I address that 
comment alike to the leadership of the Na- 
tion, to the ‘over-cautious “let’s don’t do 
anything that will rock the boat” segment 
of the public and the public-opinion molders, 
and to those who are sincerely outraged by 
the invitation to, and the pending visit of, 
Mr. Khrushchev. 

So far as the national leadership is con- 
cerned—including the State Department and 
some of the cooperative.columnists and 
commentators who obligingly echo its 
views—I see a grave danger of overzealous 
efforts to “shush” expressions of disapproval 
of Mr. Khrushchev, and what he stands for, 
prior to and during his visit. 

Certainly there must be every possible 
safeguard against violence or threat of vio- 
lence. That is not only proper, but it is a 
major obligation of the Government and the 
American people. But any propaganda ef- 
fort to regiment, overawe, or frighten the 
American people into silence is, both from 
the standpoint of principle and of the prac- 
ticalities, a grievous blunder. 

As an example of what I am talking about 
I refer to last Saturday’s Drew Pearson col- 
umn. Mr. Pearson claims that the State 
Department is worried that if there is “too 
much criticism” of Mr. Khrushchev’s pro- 
jected visit “he might do what he did re- 
garding his proposed visit to Scandinavia.” 
And then Mr. Pearson added—whether he 
was speaking for the State Department or 
Pearson probably isn’t too important-— 
“Cancellation of the Khrushchev trip to the 
United States after all the advance buildup 
would lead to seriously strained relations be- 
tween the United States and Russia.” 

I seriously question the accuracy of that 
conclusion. I believe the statement falls 
into the same category as most of the argu- 
ments for a “peace at any price” approach 
to Soviet Russia. I believe Mr. Khrushchev 
will see to it that Soviet-American relations 
become “seriously strained” or somewhat 
thawed whenever he thinks either state of 
affairs will serve his purposes, 

Be that as it may, I believe we are here 
treading on very dangerous ground for quite 
a different reason. I believe the line of ar- 
gument advanced by Mr. Pearson, or the 
State Department, or whoever it is, involves 
the possibility of “seriously strained rela- 
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tions” between the American people and 
their Bill of Rights. 

I see no significant difference between a 
blackout on American criticism of inter- 
national communism, or of Mr, Khrushchev, 
or of Mr. Khrushchev’s visit, on the grounds 
that such criticism might displease Mr. 
Khrushchev, and a blackout on such Amer- 
ican criticism as a direct result of a de- 
mand or decree from Mr. Khrushchev. 
Furthermore, I don’t believe Mr. Khrushchev 
himself would see very much difference, 
éither. 

Somewhere along the line we had better 
recognize the fiendish skill of Communist 
blackmail techniques and make it clear to 
all concerned that submission to such black- 
mail is too high a price even for a vague 
hope that world tensions will be relaxed. 

If we-are going to have anything really 
important to show Mr. Khrushchev, now 
that he apparently is coming.over here, it is 
this: Evidence that we understand Com- 
munist methods and goals; that we are 
united as a free people—notwithstanding all 
of the diversities of free people—in our op- 
position to both the methods and goals of 
communism; and, most important of all, that 
we have a vigor of will and purpose adequate 
to meet and survive their challenge. 

I suspect it is going to take more than 
the amiability and protocol of a sightseeing 
tour provided by our leaders, and more than 
tongue-tied politeness on the part of our 
people, to accomplish an effective and con- 
vincing showing on this score. 

3. It is an American tradition and, in the 
final analysis a practical necessity, that only 
one voice can speak authoritatively for the 
Nation in foreign affairs. That is the voice 
of the President of the United States. That 
voice is truest, most effective, most power- 
ful when it is evident to all the world— 
and particularly to those who represent peril 
to our country—that it speaks the senti- 
ments and will of the overwhelming majority 
of the American people. 

The record is clear that international com- 
munism in this present crisis seeks to drive 
a wedge between the people and their lead- 
ership, that it seeks to go over the head of 
the President of the United States to invoke 
what the Communist worker calls “public 
opinion for peace (and) peaceful coexist- 
ence * * * the most powerful political force 
in the world.” 

Even as international communism adopts 
this tactic—of which Mr. Khrushchev’'s visit 
is a@ major item—it does not hesitate to 
denounce the Nation’s leadership, and the 
leaders of capitalism, as “merchants of 
death” and enemies of peace. That tactic 
must not be permitted to work. 

Neither can those—and I am one—who 
have questioned the wisdom of the Khru- 
shchey visit permit a difference of judgment 
on this matter to stand in the way of earnest 
hopes and prayers and earnest efforts to 
encourage and support firmness, courage and 
clarity in the words that the President of 
the United States will soon be speaking to 
our friends abroad, to the peoples of cap- 
tive nations, to Mr. Khrushchev and the 
leaders of world communism, to the people 
of Soviet Russia, and I trust to the Amer- 
ican people themselves. 

A long time ago it was written: “If the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself to the battle?” 

May the President of the United States 
speak clearly and faithfully for the people of 
the United States in the days just ahead. 
At the risk of seeming presumptuousness, I 
hope that the President will, with discretion 
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tices and wrongs of the present shall be 
perpetuated in the future. We must not 
participate in any such false agreement. 
Thereby, we would outrage our own con- 
science. In the eyes of those who suffer 
injustice, we would become partners with 
their oppressors. In the judgment of his- 
tory, we would have sold out our freedom 
of men for the pottage of a false peace.” 

At the risk of seeming presumptuousness, 
I voice the hope that the President will cour- 
ageously speak, both privately and publicly, 
for “an observance of human rights and an 
end to subversion organized on a worldwide 
scale.” 

At the risk of seeming presumptuousness, 
I venture the hope that the President will 
bring a firm and bold reminder to Mr. 
Khrushchev that “the American people feel 
strongly that certain peoples of eastern 
Europe, many with a long and proud record 
of national existence, have not yet been 
given the benefit of (the) United Nations 
wartime declaration (of the right of peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live).” 

At the risk of seeming presumptuousness, 
I venture the hope that the President will 
impress the fact—as his best judgment dic- 
tates with respect to time and place—that 
(for 42 years) “the activities of international 
communism have disturbed relations be- 
tween other nations and the Soviet Union” 
(by seeking) “throughout the world to sub- 
vert lawful governments and to subject na- 
tions to an alien domination (thereby add- 
ing) to distrust and therefore to inter- 
national tension.” 

At the risk of seeming presumptuousness, 
I venture the hope that the President will 
not forbear to say to Mr. Khrushchev-—in 
the complete candor of private conference 
if not in the glare of public discussion—that 
“in the aftermath of (the subjugation of 
Hungary by naked armed force) world re- 
spect for and belief in Soviet promises 
(sank) to a new low.” 

At the risk of seeming presumptuousness, 
I venture the hope that the President of the 
United States will emphasize, as earnestly 
as words can do, that “the Soviet Union has 
nothing whatsoever to fear from the United 
States * * * anywhere * * * in the world. 
so long as its rulers do not themselves first 
resort to aggression,” but that “open meas- 
ures of armed attack * * * would start a 
chain of circumstances which would almost 
surely involve the United States in great 
military action.” 

And because you may indeed by now think 
me unpardonably presumptuous in seeming 
to put words in the President’s mouth let 
me say that every statement with regard to 
which I have expressed a hope is a state- 
ment which the present President of the 
United States has heretofore made, and in 
every instance made publicly, and in some 
instances made in the presence of Mr, 
Khrushchev himself. 

We, the people, are not of little faith, Mr. 
President, with respect either to your leader- 
ship, or ourselves, or our cause. But we 
know the value of emphasis by repetition. 
We need to hear our own will and voice 
speaking through your voice. 

We need, and we need urgently, the unti- 
fying and clarifying trumpet call of words 
telling us, telling Mr. Khrushchev, and teli- 
ing: the world once again that peace can be 
established “only if we stand uncompromis- 
ingly for principles.” In the face of the 
smiles of communism, we need to discipline 
our own eager friendliness, our sometimes 
impulsive good will, and even our deep desire 
for peace. ~ 

We need to remind ourselves, to be re- 
minded yet again by our leadership, and to 
remind those who appear to proffer the hand 
of friendship, that the smiles of communism 
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” gre belied today in the captive nations, be- 
lied in Tibet, belied in Latin America, belied 
in Laos, belied in Berlin, and belied by Com- 
munist activities within our own country. 

We need to recall the words of Lenin that 
“as long as capitalism and socialism exist, we 
cannot live in peace; in the end, one or the 
other will triumph, a funeral dirge will be 
sung either over the Soviet Republic or over 
world capitalism.” 

We need to recall, even as he visits us with 
a display of amiability, that Mr. Khrushchev 
himself has said: “If anyone thinks that our 
smiles mean the abandonment of the teach- 
ings of Marx, Engles, and Lenin, he is de- 
ceiving himself cruelly. Those who expect 
this to happen might Just as well wait for 
a shrimp to learn how to whistle.” 

We need to recall the boast of Dmitri 
Manuilski, onetime head of the Soviet dele- 
gation to the United Nations, spoken in the 
early 1930's: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, we 
are not strong enough to attack. Our time 
will come in 20 to 30 years. To win we will 
need the element of surprise. The bourgeoi- 
sie will have to be put to sleep. 

“So we shall begin by launching the most 
spectacular peace movement on _ record. 
There will be electrifying overtures and un- 
heard-of concessions. The capitalist coun- 
tries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to 
cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. As 
soon as their guard is down, we shall smash 
them with our clinched fists.” 

And, finally, as a footnote to all this— 
and as a reminder that an early President of 
the United States enunciated the Monroe 
Doctrine—I point out the statement made 
last week by Gen. C. P. Cabell, Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence, to the Na- 
tional Security Commission of the Ameri- 
can Legion. I quote: 

“The Communict Party of the Soviet 
Union also gives specific direction on what 
Latin American Communist Party action 
should be. For example, the Communist 
Party of Cuba, called the Popular Socialist 
Party, has been given guidance on how to 
penetrate and exploit the government of 
Fide! Castro. Primary targets for Com- 
munist penetration in Cuba are the agrarian 
reforms, trade unions, and the Army. These 
targets of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union are so important that back in 
May of this year they sent under alias to 
Cuba a Soviet intelligence officer, Vadim 
Kotchergin, as a member of a Soviet trade 
union delegation. His assignment was to 
give guidance to Cuban Communists. Kot- 
chergin has since returned to Moscow.” 

To my fellow Americans, who offer the 
sincere but superficial comment that “talk- 
ing is better than shooting,” I offer the 
double observation: First, that there seems 
to be quite a little shooting going on today 
and, second, that no one knows better than 
the Communists that talk can be as deadly 
and fatal as bullets. 

And, to my equally sincere and superficial 
fellow citizens who shudder at the prospect 
of “stalemate,” I point out that the Com- 
munists themselves with their fondnéss for 
the word “nyet” seem much less apprehen- 
sive of a stalemate. And, I further point 
out that an equally firm American “no” 
holds no graver peril for us and, indeed, is 
infinitely safer than continued concessions 
and piecemeal surrender through appease- 
ment. 

We know from the record, Mr. President, 
and there is, I am sure, no occasion to re- 
mind you of the fact that “firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right,” has 
been rewarded not once but many times in 
this administration by lessened pressures 
and tensions and by receding threats of 
armed force, 
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We have the faith that it will continue 
to be so and that im such firmness—rather 
than in the undisciplined longing for peace 
and eagerness to be friends on which the 
Communist leaders place their openly de- 
clared of ultimate triumph— 
lies the surest and, indeed, the only hope for 
peace with justice and for the survival of free 
men and nations. 





Passing of an Outstanding Woman: Miss 
Elizabeth A. Smart, Legislative Secre- 
tary of Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
doubt if I ever met an advocate of a 
cause who was more fair, more under- 
standing or more gentle and kindly than 
Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, who died 
last week of cancer. 

Miss Smart was an educated woman 
of infinite patience, who represented the 
temperance movement with dignity, in- 
tegrity, and fairness. She was never 
intolerant or antagonistic of those who 
disagreed with her. She never threat- 
ened, bullied, or attempted belligerence. 
A person of brilliance, she made no ef- 
fort to display her learning ostenta- 
tiously. One never learned from Miss 
Smart herself that she was a distin- 
guished member of the bar, the wearer 
of a Phi Beta Kappa pin, the author of 
many learned papers on government and 
the law. She rarely touted her own 
prowess. 

I counted her as my friend, I shall 
alway recall with pride that she invited 
me to be the principal speaker several 
years ago at the annual memorial serv- 
ices held by the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union in Statuary Hall in trib- 
ute to the historic Miss Frances Willard, 
of Illinois. I doubt if Frances Willard, 
herself a person of courage and honor, 
could have had a more fitting admirer 
and devotee than Elizabeth Smart. 
Their qualities were quite similar and 
parallel in many respects. 

Because Elizabeth Smart died of can- 
cer, I shall think of her when I renew 
my efforts for a crash program of medi- 
cal research which seeks the answer to 
the grim riddle of cancer. Having suf- 
fered from this disease myself, I have a 
particular interest in its conquest—espe- 
cially when we know that it recently has 
claimed such useful lives as those of John 
Foster Dulles, Matthew M. Neely, Eliza- 
beth A. Smart, and many others. Friends 
closer to Miss Smart than I was privi- 
leged to be, have told of the character- 
istic serenity and bravery with which she 
faced death. 

Mr. President, in memory of Miss 
Elizabeth Smart, of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of which she 
was the longtime and capable legislative 
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secretary, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a sketch of her career and causes, 
which has been prepared at my sug- 
gestion by Clayton Wallace, executive 
director of the National Temperance 
League, Inc. 

Members of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union are fortunate, indeed, 
to have been represented here in our 
Capital for nearly two decades by this 
woman of refinement, education, and 
compassionate motives. All who knew 
her will continue to honor and respect 
her memory. Miss Elizabeth A. Smart 
was a remarkable and gifted person. 


There being no cbjection, the sketch 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ELIZABETH A. SMART 

Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, who had served 
since 1940 as legislative secretary of the 
National Women’s Christian (Temperance 
Union, died after a long illness in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on August 16, 1959. Miss Smart 
had also been national corresponding secre- 
tary of the National WCTU in Chicago from 
1948 to 1950 and consultant at the United 
Nations for the World WCTU. 

A native of New York State, Miss Smart 
was admitted to the New York State bar, 
and was owner of the Washington County 
Post, of Cambridge, N.Y., her legal residence. 
She was a member of the American Academy 
of, Political and Social Sciences, Washington 
County, and New York State Bar Associ- 
ations, Women’s Bar Association of District 
of Columbia, National Association of Women 
Lawyers, National League of American Pen 
Women, Phi Beta Kappa, etc. 

Miss Smart was for several years the sec- 
retary of the National Temperance and Pro- 
hibition Council and was chairman of its 
legislative committee at the time of her 
death. She was active on Capitol Hill, 
spending much of her time in contacting 
Senators and Congressmen on behalf of tem- 
perance legislation. She was the author of 
the Washington Letter which appeared regu- 
larly in the Union Signal, giving complete 
information about bills relating to the prob- 
lems of alcohol and narcotics and other 
legislative matters with which her organ- 
ization was concerned. The Washington 
Letter was published from 1940 until the 
present time. 

Miss Smart was deeply devoted to the 
cause of temperance and worked sacrifically 
for national legislation to ban liquor adver- 
tising, and for other measures to reduce 
drinking and encourage total abstinence. 
She was able and courageous in her crusade 
for beneficial laws. Elizabeth Smart will 
long be remembered as a kindly, conscien- 
tious, consecrated, and competent temper- 
ance leader whose life was a powerful influ- 
ence for all that is good. 





Panama Canal: “Make the Dirt Fly” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSO 


OF TEXAS a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of ‘Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, because the history of the Pan- 
ama Canal is a subject that tends to be- 
come engrossing whenever one has been 
thoroughly exposed to it, I am always 
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alert to new angles of its fascinating 
story. 

The latest is an interesting excerpt 
from the book “Make the Dirt Fly”, by 
Rose van Hardeveld, published in 1956. 
by the Pan Press, Hollywood, Calif., and 
reprinted in the August 19, 1959, issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

The indicated excerpt follows: 

THE CANAL SHAPED ALL Our Days AND NIGHTS 

In the rotunda of the administration build- 
ing at Balboa Heights, the murals done by 
W. B. Van Ingn, assisted by Berry and Rem- 
son, presently depicted the stage of the canal 
construction which we were now able to 
watch daily from our house on the very edge 
of the cut. A group of lithographs by Jas. 
Pennel, scattered throughout the building, 
also preserved many of these scenes for 
posterity. 

The 6- or 7-mile gash from Bas Obispo 
through Empire on a workday was really an 
awe-inspiring spectacle. Between 40 and 50 
huge shovels smoked and whanged at differ- 
ent elevations. Each shovel had its own 
short spur of track, then the track alongside 
for the dirt train. 

The loosening and digging out of the dirt 
and rocks was a herculean task, but not 
much bigger than the disposal of that mass. 
On the average, 3,700 carloads a day were 
hauled out of that canyon. I had often 
wondered in the past which was harder for 
the housewife: cleaning vast quantities of 
dirt from a room or disposing of it after she 
got it out. What a feather in her cap if she 
could do as the canal diggers did, and use 
the refuse to form new land for new cities, 
or to put a solid floor into the ocean on 
which to build a wall to keep ships from 
being battered by the elements. 

It was quite difficult to realize that there 
was other work than digging going in the 
canal construction. The big machine shops 
at Gorgona and the many men employed 
there composed another and still different 
unit of which I knew nothing beyond the 
fact that they took care of the machine 
repairs and such machine construction as 
was done on the zone, 

On very infrequent passings-by on the 
train we could see the huge forms, and 
knew that thousands of feet of concrete 
were being poured for the locks. We knew 
that an immense dam was being constructed 
at Gatun, 

We knew that the course of the Chagres 
was being changed, and the encroaching 
water was killing an entire forest. Yet to 
us, busy with our daily tasks on our par- 
ticular end of the job, Colonel Sibert’s work 
was hazy and distant, very important of 
course, but not nearly so absorbing as our 
work, it seemed to me. 

I neglected my housework many times to 
walk to the edge of the cut to watch the 
progress of the work and visualize the day 
when ships would be moving past this very 
hill on which I stood. Nothing else seemed 
quite so important as this immense project 
moving gradually and steadily to completion. 

Nearly all the women and children felt 
the same way, and'we would usually en- 
counter our neighbors at one vantage point 
or another when we responded to the irre- 
sistible attraction of the dramatic view. 
This was our life. All other things were 
subordinate. 

To see water surging through this yawn- 
ing canyon, ready to carry ships up and 
down its mighty locks, was the destiny to- 
ward which all our days and nights were 
shaped. (From “Make the Dirt Fly,” by 
Rose van Hardeveld. by oes 1966, by 
Rose van Hardeveld, the Pan Press, Holly- 
wood, Calif.) 
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Freedom Challenges Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for many 
years the United States and the free 
world have been attempting to break 
through the Iron Curtain. At last, there 
are some signs of success. The Nixon- 
to-Moscow trip cracked the Curtain. 
The upcoming Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
visits may serve to widen the crack, pro- 
vided they can be held in a favorable 
climate, instead of amidst a rash of 
brushfire wars created by Communist 
aggression, such as is now occurring in 
Laos and Tibet. 

The breakthrough, if it can be followed 

up on a wider scale, has provided an op- 
portunity for Western ideas to get di- 
rectly to the Russian people, undistorted 
by Communist propaganda or sponsor- 
ship. 
Intermittently, we are receiving re- 
ports that, time after time, when Rus- 
sians and Americans have an opportu- 
nity for discussion, the Russian people 
demonstrate an almost insatiable desire 
to learn more of progress in this country 
and of the conditions under which we 
live. 

In instances where there have been 
clashes of ideas—that is, United States 
versus communism—the presentation of 
free world ideas have invariably made a 
tremendous impression upon the Russian 
people. This has been true of the Vice 
President’s trip, of the U.S. exhibit in 
Moscow, and even in the experiences of 
U.S. youth at the Red-sponsored World 
Youth Festival in Vienna, Austria. 

Recently, there have been an increas- 
ing number of newspaper reports of this 
situation: First, the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette, of Green Bay, Wis., published a 
challenging editorial entitled “When 
Communism Meets Free Speech,” relat- 
ing to the Youth Festival in Vienna; sec- 
ond, an editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor entitled “Young Ambas- 
sadors,” outlining the experiences of 
U.S. guides at the Moscow exhibit, and 
third an article in the Washington Even- 
ing Star entitled “U.S. Exhibit Visitors 
in Moscow Cannot Believe Our Labor 
Story.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorials and articles printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Green Bay Press-Gazette] 
WHEN COMMUNISM MEETS FREE SPEECH 
The Red-sponsored World Youth Festival 

in Vienna is running into a lot of trouble 
and all because its leaders have tried to keep 
up the pretense that it runs on democratic 
principles. Communist youth apparently 
haven’t yet come to realize that their 
philosophy is successful only when there is 
no opposition. 
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The group is meeting for the first time in 
a free country, apparently with the aim of 
being liberal. But that immediately means 
@ lessening of control. There are no tours 
of the wonders of the Communist systems as 
there were in Moscow last year, although a 
Soviet sponsored trip through Russia is 
planned to follow the convention. Defectors 
have been reported from a variety of satellite 
countries despite the careful screening proc- 
esses given the youths. Disgruntled repre- 
sentatives, particularly from the United 
States, have moved out of the approved bar- 
racks where the word can be regulated. 

The American problems started on board 
ship when other college students bound for 
Europe decided in an opén forum that Amer- 
ican representatives to the festival were help- 
ing Red propaganda machines. Then «a 
Chicago group rose up in revolt against the 
New York Red-lining leaders although they 
quite naturally were not recognized as bona 
fide by the sponsors of the convention. 

But the dangers of open debate have really 
boomeranged on the Reds. A seminar sup- 
posedly nonpolitical and dealing with the 
uses of atomic energy started out as a sneer- 
ing attack on the United States by the official 
speaker, Prof. George Vinogradov of the 
Soviet Academy of Science. But he lost the 
floor when unable to answer a question by 
a listener and an American nuclear reactor 
engineer and then a Munich University law 
student took over. J. A. Ransahoff, who 
heads a firm of consultants on nuclear en- 
ergy in Washington, pointed out how atomic 
energy has been put to peaceful uses, Then 
Armin Pollman refuted the Russian charge 
that the United States had supplied the West 
Germans with nuclear weapons. Poor Vino- 
gradov never did get back to convince any 
doubters about the role Big Brother was 
playing in the atomic field. 

The World Youth Festival has always been 
a Commie gimmick. But if a few more argu- 
mentative anti-Reds attend and the meetings 
are held in free countries, the advocates of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat are going 
to look even sillier. After all the losses by 
the free world in the propaganda war, it’s 
nice to have won a battle. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 

19, 1959} 


YounGc AMBASSADORS 


Guides at the U.S. Exhibition in Moscow 
have found that they are asked many more 
questions about themselves than about the 
exhibits. Soviet citizens, they discover, are 
more interested in simply talking to Amer- 
icans and learning how they live than in ex- 
amining the fine cars or automatic dish- 
washers. 

The corps of 75 Russian-speaking guides, 
20 to 35 years old, mostly college or graduate 
students, has worked long hours answering 
questions. They have developed patience 
and good humor in the face of heckling. 
They find reward in the dttentive listening 
of groups curious as to costs of living, wage 
levels, reports of unemployment, opportuni- 
ties for educatiofi, freedom of travel, racial 
problems, art, literature, and many other 
facets of life in America. 

To be sure, the Soviet press has gone to 
great lengths to belabor the exhibits as un- 
representative and to magnify any unto- 
ward incident. In spite of this, the guides 
have made a good impression. It is probably 
only fair to say that the attendants at the 
Soviet Exhibition in New York found need 
of tact and poise, and also deserve credit for 
a hard job well done. 

The exchange of such groups of people-to- 
people envoys is bound to erase many mis- 
conceptions on both sides, create a whole- 
some measure of respect, and find areas in 
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which Russians and Americans have common 
interests—quite outside the pros and cons 
of Marxism. 


[From the Washington Evening Star] 


U.S. Exuisir Vistrors In Moscow Can’r Bre- 
Lieve Our Labor SToryY 
(By Viadimir Chavrid) 

(This is an excerpt from a report by a U.S. 
labor economist, Viadimir D. Chavrid, on his 
observations at the U.S. Exhibition in Mos- 
cow. Mr. Chavrid, who was born in Russia, 
was assigned to the exhibition by the Labor 
Department to answer questions about the 
worker’s life in America.) 


I wish there were 20 American labor econ- 
omists here familiar with American eco- 
nomic life. All of them could be busy an- 
swering thousands of questions of how the 
American people, and especially the average 
American worker, live. For the average Rus- 
sian the hunger for knowledge, for facts 
about Americans, must be far greater than 
his hunger for food. 

The questions most frequently asked deal 
with unemployment, wages, hours of work, 
living conditions, social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and many others in this 
general area. 

The attacks on the American way of life 
have been quite frequent and severe since the 
beginning of the exhibition. For the last 
few days, however, these have ceased for 
some reason or other. 

The report was written just prior to the 
announcement of Khrushchev’'s visit to the 
United States. To all of us, however, these 
attacks are one of the real indications of the 
success of our exhibition. 

Do the Russian people believe what we tell 
them about America? After being here for 
several weeks and discussing with them our 
way of life, both at the exhibition and at 
other places, I am sure that the overwhelm- 
ing majority believe what we tell them and 
what the exhibits show them. 

At the Labor Department exhibit in the 
dome when some controversial matter de- 
velops between myself and some Russian 
professional propagandist, the crowd in- 
variably will side with me rather than with 
him. These professional agitators invariably 
show up as soon as a sizable group of people 
begin to listen to my presentation. 

For example the other day at the labor 
exhibit I was explaining to a group of some 
50 Russians the American social security 
programs. The group was vitally interested. 
Immediately a professional agitator broke in 
and told the crowd that this social security 
program did not apply to Negroes or foreign- 
born persons, that opportunities for these 
people in America were very poor. 

This was an excellent opportunity for me 
to tell the crowd about myself—how I came 
from Russia some 30 years ago and how I 
was able to obtain an education in the 
United States and also a responsible job in 
the Labor Department. The agitator kept 
breaking in that I had already answered his 
question, but the crowd kept saying I should 
tell about myself and other groups like my- 
self in the United States. 

Frequently the agitator becomes em- 
barrassed and disappears. It may be of 
interest to know that as soon as the Russian 
visitors learn that I was born in Russia of 
modest parentage, they are extremely sym- 
pathetic and I could stay and talk there, as 
I often do, for as long as 4 hours at a stretch. 
It is often physically impossible to break 
away from the crowd. 

When I leave the stand many continue to 
follow me asking questions that they might 
have been uneasy to ask in the presence of 
the professional agitators. Many thank me 
most profusely for answering their questions 
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while others apologize for their professional 

agitators. It is literally impossible to stop 

and answer a single question of one Russian 

without attracting a crowd of 50 or more 

Russians within a few seconds. Such is the 

nee for knowledge about the United 
tates. 


Text of the Two Public Laws of the 
United States of America Governing 
Rules and Customs Pertaining to the 
Display and Use of the Flag of the 
United States of America—Also Cor- 
rect Flag Courtesy Suggestions Issued 
by Veterans of Foreign Wars (VFW) as 
Handy Reference for Pocket Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to pre- 
sent the full text of the two statutory 
provisions of Congress governing the dis- 
play and use of the flag of the United 
States of America. 

On account of the coming into the 
Union of the United States of America 
of the two newest States, to-wit, the 
State of Alaska and the State of Hawaii, 
and the resulting addition of two stars 
to the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica, making a total of 50 stars therein, it 
appears very pertinent, appropriate, in- 
formative, and guiding to all concerned 
that these two public laws, to-wit, 829 of 
the 77th Congress and 107 of the 83d 


Congress, be now made available to your- . 


self and all the Members of this great 
legislative body. No doubt they, as the 
case with myself, are receiving many in- 
quiries in the premises. 

Furthermore, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States have appro- 
priately published a very neat vest 
pocket size card entitled “Correct Flag 
Courtesy.” And so, I am pleased to ac- 
company the text-of this card with this 
extension. 

The above-mentioned matters follow: 

Correcr FLAG CourRTESY 

This is a reminder of how to properly pay 
tribute to the American flag. It has been 
specifically designed by the VFW as a handy 
reference that you can carry in your pocket 
at all times. 

During the ceremony of hoisting or lower- 
ing the flag, or when the flag is passing in a 
Parade or a review, all persons should face 
the flag, stand at attention, and salute. 

Those present in uniform should render 
the right hand salute. 

Men not in uniform, should remove their 
headdress with the right hand and hold it at 
the left shoulder, the right hand being over 
the heart. 

Men without hats should salute in the 
game manner. 

Women should place the right hand over 
the heart. 


August 25 


The salute to the flag in a moving column 
should be rendered at the moment the flag 


passes. 

When the national anthem is played and 
the flag is not displayed, all present should 
stand and face toward the music. 

Those in unform should salute at the first 
note of the anthem, retaining this position 
until the last note. 

All others should stand at attention, men 
removing their headdress. 

When the flag is displayed, all present 
should face the flag and salute. 


HovseE JoInt RESOLUTION 359 


Joint resolution to amend Public Law Num- 
bered 623, approved June 22, 1942, entitled 
“Joint resolution to codify and emphasize 
existing rules and customs pertaining to 
the display, and use of the flag of the 
United States of America” 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That Public Law 
Numbered 623, approved June 22, 1942, en- 
titled “Joint resolution to codify and empha- 
size existing rules and customs pertaining to 
the display and use of the flag of the United 
States of America”, be, and the same is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

“That the following codification of existing 
rules and customs pertaining to the display 
and use of the flag of the United States of 
America be, and it is hereby, established for 
the use of such civilians or civilian groups 
or organizations as may not be required to 
conform with regulations promulgated by one 
or more executive departments of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. (a) It is the universal custom to 
display the flag only from sunrise to sunset 
on buildings and on stationary flagstaffs in 
the open. However, the flag may be displayed 
at night upon special occasions when it is 
desired to produce a patriotic effect. 

“(b) The flag should be hoisted briskly 
and lowered ceremoniously. 

“(c) The flag should not be displayed on 
days when the weather is inclement. 

“(d) The flag should be displayed on all 
days when the weather permits, especially on 
New Year’s Day, January I: Inauguration 
Day, January 20; Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb- 
ruary 12; Washington’s Birthday, February 
22; Army Day, April 6; Easter Sunday 
(variable); Mother’s Day, second Sunday in 
May; Memorial Day (half staff until noon), 
May 30; Flag Day, June 14; Independence 
Day, July 4; Labor Day, first Monday in Sep- 
tember; Constitution Day, September 17; 
Columbus Day, October 12; Navy Day, October 
27; Armistice Day, November 11; Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, fourth Thursday in November: 
Christmas Day, December 25; such other days 
as may be proclaimed by the President of the 
United States; the birthdays of States (dates 
of admission) ; and on State holidays. 

“(e) The flag should be displayed daily, 
weather permitting, on or near the main ad- 
ministration building of every public insti- 
tution. : 

“(f) The flag should be displayed in or near 
every polling place on election days. 

“(g) The flag should be displayed during 
school days in or near every schoolhouse. 

“Sec. 3. That the flag, when carried in a 
procession with another flag or flags, should 
be either on the marching right; that is, the 
flag’s own right, or, if there is a line of other 
flags, in front of the center of that line. 

“(a) The flag should not be displayed on 
& float.in a parade except from a staff, or as 
provided in subsection (i). 

“(b) The flag should not be draped over 
the hood, top, sides, or back of a vehicle or 
of a railroad train or a boat. When the flag 
is displayed on a motorcar, the staff shall be 
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fixed firmly to the chassis or clamped to the 
radiator cap. 

“(c) No other flag or pennant should be 
placed above or, if on the same level, to the 
right of the flag of the United States of 
America, except during church services con- 
ducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the 
church pennant may be flown above the flag 
during church services for the personnel of 
the Navy. 

“(d) The flag of the United States of 
America, when it is displayed with another 
flag a wall from crossed staffs, should 
be on the right, the flag’s own right, and its 
staff should .be in front of the staff of the 
other flag. 

“(e) The flag of the United States of 
America should be at the center and at the 
highest point of the group when a number 
of flags of States or localities or pennants of 
societies: are grouped and displayed from 
staffs. 

“(f) When flags of States, cities, or locali- 
ties, or pennants of societies are flown on the 
same halyard with the flag of the. United 
States, the latter should always be at the 
peak. When the flags are flown from adja- 
cent staffs, the flag of the United States 
should be hoisted first and lowered last. No 
such flag or pennant may be placed above 
the flag of the United States or to the right 
of the flag of the United States. 

“(g) When flags of two or more nations 
are displayed, they are to be flown from sepa- 
rate staffs of the same height. The flags 
should be of approximately equal size. In- 
ternational usage forbids the display of the 
flag of one nation above that of another 
nation in time of peace. 

“(h) When the flag of the United States 
is displayed from a staff projecting horizon- 
tally or at an angle from the window sill, 
balcony, or front of a building, the union of 
the flag should be placed at the peak of the 
staff unless the flag is at half staff. When 
the flag is suspended over a sidewalk from 
a@ rope extending from a house to a pole at 
the edge of the sidewalk, the flag should be 
hoisted out, union first, from the building. 

“(i) When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should be 
displayed flat, whether indoors or out, or so 
suspended that its folds fall as free as though 

flag were staffed. 

“(j) When the flag is displayed over the 
middle of the street, it should be suspended 
vertically with the union to the north in an 
east and west street or to the east in a north 
and south street. 

“(k) When used on a speaker’s platform, 
the flag, if displayed flat, should be displayed 
above and behind the speaker. When dis- 
played from a staff in a. church or public 
auditorium, if it is displayed in the chancel 
of a church, or on the speaker’s platform in 
a public auditorium, the flag should occupy 
the position of honor and be placed at the 
clergyman’s or speaker’s right as he faces the 
congregation or audience. Any other flag so 
displayed in the chancel or on the platform 
should be placed at the clergyman’s or 
speaker’s left as he faces the congregation 
or audience. But when the flag is displayed 
from a staff in a church or public auditorium 
elsewhere than in the chancel or on the plat- 
form, it shall be placed in the position of 
honor at the right of the congregation or 
audience as they face the chancel or plat- 
form. Any other flag so displayed should be 
placed on the left of the tion or 
audience as they face the chancel or plat- 
form. 

“(1) The flag should form a distinctive 
feature of the ceremony of unveiling a 
statue or monument, but it should never be 
used as the covering for the statue or mon- 
ument. 

“(m) The flag, when flown at half staff, 
should be first hoisted to the peak for an 
instant and then lowered to the half-staff 
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“(a) The flag should never be displayed 
with the union down save as a signal of dire 


distress. 

“(b) The flag should never touch any- 
thing beneath it, such as the ground, the 
floor, water, or merchandise. 

“(c) The flag should never be carried flat 
or horizontally, but always aloft and free. 

“(d) The flag should never be used as 
drapery of any sort whatsoever, never fes- 
tooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, but 
always allowed to fall free. Bunting of 
blue, white, and red, always arranged with 
the blue above, the white.in the middle, and 
the red below, should be used for covering 
a speaker’s desk, draping the front of a plat- 
form, and for decoration in general. 

“(e) The flag should never be fastened, 
displayed, used, or stored in such a manner 
as will permit it to be easily torn, soiled, or 
damaged in any way. 

(f) The flag should never be used as a 
covering for a ceiling. 

“(g) The flag should never have placed 
upon it, nor on any part of it, nor attached 
to it any mark, insignia, letter, word, figure, 
design, picture, or drawing of any nature. 

“(h) The fiag should never be used as a 
receptacle for receiving, holding, carrying, 
or delivering anything. 

“(i1) The flag should never be used for ad- 
vertising purposes in any manner whatso- 
ever. It should not be embroidered on such 
articles as cushions or handkerchiefs and 
the like, printed or otherwise impressed on 
paper napkins or boxes or anything that is 
designed for temporary use and discard; or 
used as any portion of a costume or athletic 
uniform. Advertising signs should not be 
fastened to a staff or halyard from which 
the flag is flown. 

“(j) The flag, when it is in such condition 
that it is no longer a fitting emblem for dis- 
play, should be destroyed in a dignified way, 
preferably by burning. 

“Ssc. 5. That during the ceremony of hoist- 
ing or lowering the flag, or when the flag is 
passing in a parade or in a review, all persons 
present should face the flag, stand at at- 
tention, and salute. Those present in uni- 
form should render the military salute. 
When not in uniform, men should remove 
the headdress with the right hand, holding 
it at the left shoulder, the hand being over 
the heart. Men without hats should salute 
in the same manner. Aliens should stand at 
attention. Women should salute by placing 
the right hand over the heart. The salute 
to the flag in the moving column should be 
rendered at the moment the flag passes. 

“Sc. 6. That, when the national anthem is 
played and the flag is not displayed, all pres- 
ent should stand and face toward the music. 


“Sec. 7, That the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag, “I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
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United States of America and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one Nation indivisi- 
ble, with liberty and justice for all,” be ren- 
dered by standing with the right hand over 
the heart. However, civilians will always 
show full respect to the flag when the pledge 
is given by merely standing at attention, 
men removing the headdress. Persons in 
uniform shali render the military salute. 

“Src. 8. Any rule or custom pertaining to 
the display of the flag of the United States 
of America, set forth herein, may be altered, 
modified, or repealed, or additional rules with 
respect thereto may be prescribed, by the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, whenever he deems it 
to be appropriate or desirable; and any such 
alteration or additional rule shall be set 
forth in a proclamation.” 


Approved, December 22, 1942. 
S. 694 

An act to prohibit the display of flags of 
international organizations or other na- 
tions in equal or superior prominence or 
honor to the flag of the United States ex- 
cept under specified circumstances, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3(c) of the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution to codify and emphasize 
existing rules and customs pertaining to the 
display and use of the flag of the United 
States of America”, approved June 22, 1942, 
as amended (36 U.S.C., sec. 175 (c)), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: 

“No person shall display the flag of the 
United Nations or any other national or in- 
ternational flag equal, above, or in a posi- 
tion of superior prominence or honor to, or 
in place of, the flag of the United States at 
any place within the United States or any 
Territory or possession thereof: Provided, 
That nothing. in this section shall make un- 
lawful the continuance of the practice here- 
tofore followed of displaying the flag of the 
United Nations in a position of superior 
prominence or honor, and other national 
flags in positions of equal prominence or 
honor, with that of the flag of the United 
States at the headquarters of the United 
Nations.” 

Approved July 9, 1953. 


Francis Cardinal Spellman Praises Hu- 
manitarian Program for Social Welfare 
of Fraternal Order of Eagles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
August 6 the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
one of the most progressive and social- 
minded organizations in the United 
States, held their international grand 
aerie dinner in Toronto, Ontario, as part 
of their 6lst annual convention. Be- 
cause the Eagles always have stressed 
brotherhood among nations, it was ap- 
propriate that this convention should be 
held on the soil of our good neighbor to 
the north, Canada. I am proud, myself, 
to be a longtime member of the Eagles. 
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The principal speaker at the banquet 
was His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, archbishop of New York. 
Cardinal Spellman stressed the theme of 
social responsibility and morallaw. He 
discussed, eloquently, the Ten Command- 
ments and demonstrated how the social 
welfare program of the Eagles has up- 
held the highest ethical concepts of the 
Ten Commandments. Because I have so 
long admired the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, for their advocacy of such hu- 
manitarian programs as social security 
and jobs after 40, I would like to read to 
my colleagues this particular paragraph 
from the moving address by Cardinal 
Spellman: 

You have shown constant and compas- 
sionate interest in the welfare of all—those 
innocents orphaned by the malice of men 
and those made fatherless by the guns of 
war; persons of all ages from the high chair 
to the rocking chair, the bedridden slowly 
wasting away, the neglected and the crippled 
desperately needing understanding and re- 
habilitation, as well as the healthy in body 
but sick in soul or in mind—all these have 
shared the strength of the Eagles, all have 
known the warmth of their deep, personal 
devotion and assistance. Deeply and humbly 
grateful am I for the signal honor you be- 
stow upon me, you who are yourselves dis- 
tinguished by courageous sacrifice in the 
service of your fellowman, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the text of the address 
given at the 6lst international grand 
aerie convention dinner of the Eagles in 
Toronto by Francis Cardinal Spellman. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress GIVEN AT 61st INTERNATIONAL GRAND 
AERIE CONVENTION DINNER, TORONTO, ON- 
TARIO, CANADA, AUGUST 6, 1959, FRATERNAL 
ORDER OF EAGLES, BY His EMINENCE FRANCIS 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


Dear friends, there are no words richer or 
more meaningful than the Ten Command- 
ments; and, there is one Commandment 
which I believe, if honestly lived by men 
could bring true happiness and a just and 
enduring peace to all peoples and all nations 
of God’s earth. It is the most sacred and 
greatest declaration of all time, in which 
our Lord commands us fully and faithfully 
to love Him and Him alone, and plainly tells 
us that each is his brother’s keeper: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole mind * * * and thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

It is upon this commandment that your 
Fraternal Order of Eagles was founded,* the 
humane organization whose members, for 
more than 61 fruitful years, have 
tirelessly, selflessly served the sick, the sor- 
rowing, the maladjusted; the very young, 
the aged and the teenager. And the only 
measure of the Eagles’ giving is the need of 
their neighbors—their brothers. 

You have shown constant and compassion- 
ate interest in the welfare of all—those in- 
nocents orphaned by the malice of men and 
those made fatherless by the guns of war; 
persons of all ages from the high chair to 
the rocking chair, the bedridden slowly wast- 
ing away, the neglected and the crippled 
desperately needing understanding and re- 
habilitation, as well as the healthy in body 
but sick in soul or in mind—all these have 
shared the strength of the Eagles, all have 
known the warmth of their deep, personal 
devotion and assistance. Deeply and humbly 
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grateful am I for the signal honor you 
bestow upon me, you who are yourselves dis- 
tinguished by courageous sacrifice in the 
service of your fellowman. 

Since I have known it was to be my privi- 
lege to be with you this evening I have 
meditated upon your many-faceted, merci- 
ful works, especially the preservation of our 
countries’ youth. I do not say “guidance” 
because the difficulties of our youth daily 
become more acute until we are now faced 
with the task of actually saving our young 
people before we can effectively guide them. 

The Ten Commandments award has unique 
significance when applied to the youth 
of our present day society, because the Com- 
mandments constitute a communication 
from Almighty God, a code of conduct given 
to us by our Creator. Actively to employ the 
commandments in our plans for the salva- 
tion of our children as God created and in- 
tended them to be, holds the only key to the 
achievement of a successful program of hope 
and help for today’s children, the mothers 
and fathers of tomorrow. 

In these perilous days the Biblical narra- 
tive of the Ten Commandments has special 
significance. You will recall how Moses 
went alone to the top of the mountain to re- 
ceive this divine communication and how in 
his absence the people grew restive and cre- 
ated for themselves a god of their own, @ 
golden calf. And they worshiped his 
graven image. You have raised the tablets 
of the commandments on the Clark County 
Courthouse lawn ever to stand a reproach to 
all those in our age who have created their 
own god whom willfully they worship while 
constantly endeavoring to convert our Na- 
tion’s youth along the pathways of their 
own degraded, godless living. For adults to 
desert God is tragic, but to teach children 
to abandon Him constitutes a heinous crime, 
the brutal rape of souls. 

There are many forms of this perversion 
and perhaps the most widespread and popu- 
lar is the perversion of “freedom”. When 
hypocrites apply this sacred term to con- 
temptible schemes in order to prey on the 
weaknesses of unformed characters under 
the banner of “freedom of speech,” or “‘free- 
dom of the press,” they are victimizing not 
only our children, but endangering our Na- 
tion’s treasured heritage preserved for us by 
the precious blood of generations of our be- 
loved sons, fathers, brothers and husbands. 

Who can measure the damage to the souls 
of our youth when our freedoms are violated 
by traitors of true liberty and are twisted 
and wrought by them into weapons for our 
own destruction? Those who raise their 
voices in defense of the innocent, attempt- 
ing to filter the moral smog from the at- 
mosphere of today’s degenerate, amoral so- 
ciety, in order to protect our young from the 
vipers who feed upon and fill their pocket- 
books from the demoralization of our chil- 
dren, are often accused of witch-hunting 
and censorship. And censorship has be- 
come a repugnant word. But censorship 
there must be—censorship of conscience— 
fashioned in the spiritual mold of the Ten 
Commandments. 

Pictures and books which corrupt and de- 
stroy the moral fiber and ideals of youth, 
these dangers must be eliminated if we are 
to discharge our sacred duties to our chil- 
dren. Thousands of dedicated men and 
women are striving by example and con- 
certed efforts to protect and preserve our 
youth, our countries and our civilization 
from the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah, de- 
spite the determined efforts of vicious, venal 
enemies of youth, those evil men and women 
who deny the one true God and live in open 
defiance of His Ten Commandments, 

When discussing moral problems endan- 
gering our children, people often limit 
themselves to the consideration of obscene 
material. Actually the problem is much 
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wider in scope, striking at the very roots of 
man’s allegiance to God. Perversions cause 
unspeakable evils, but equally disastrous is 
the failure of justice to enforce laws to pro- 
hibit these evils. 

What then are we to do, what action shall 
we take to preserve and guide our children 
to godly living and love of neighbor? Shall 
we pass more laws to break, make more and 
longer speeches, cry “doom” in a louder voice? 
The time has long passed for such efforts 
as these. The only effective solution will be 
found when adults strive to live God’s Ten 
Commandments conscientiously and con- 
stantly, making each and every one of us “his 
brother’s keeper,” which means too, keeper 
of his own soul. The Ten Commandments 
must be explained and demonstrated to our 
youth in the laboratory of daily living and 
the instructors must themselves be inflamed 
by love of God and neighbor, and thus by 
their own example save our Nation’s children 
from degeneration and destruction. 

For more than 61 years the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles has worked for the welfare of 
our youth. This is perhaps the most im- 
portant of your manifold activities because 
the object of your concern in the preserva- 
tion of the real wealth of our nations—the 
salvation of our ehildren living in freedom - 
under God. 

These, dear friends, are my reflections on 
the credo expressed in your manual: “Free- 
dom under God’s law in our world is the 
Eagle’s goal.” May God bless your work. 
May He give you the strength to carry your 
ideals to yet higher peaks on the wings of 
your Eagle—God’s Ten Commandments. 

(Commenting on the visit of Mr. Khru- 
shchey to President Eisenhower, the Cardinal 
concluded: “I think it would be a wonderful 
thing of Mr. Khrushchev would have an op- 
portunity of reading, studying, meditating, 
and with an unusual, extraordinary grace of 
God, believing and practicing the Ten Com- 
mandments. I thimk it would be wonderful. 
What a tremendous transformation would 
take place in this war-ravished poverty- 
stricken, fear-enshrouded world. A miracle 
such as has not taken place since the time 
of Christ Himself would be worked and the 
hearts of suffering human beings everywhere 
would be uplifted. * * * I certainly shall 
pray that Almighty God will work a miracle 
to save our world from imminent threatening 
destruction.”’) 


The Housing Compromise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
o the New York Times of August 24, 

59: 

THE HovsInc COMPROMISE 

The more one looks at the fine print in 
the new, compromise housing bill passed by 
the Senate after President Eisenhower's veto 
of the earlier bil}, the more one is impressed 
by how far the managers of the bill have 
gone to meet the President’s objections. To 
be sure, there is a little more money in the 
bill than was requested in the President’s 

program. But most of the objec- 
tionable features of the earlier bill have 
been dropped. 
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For example, there is no longer a require- 
ment that the Federal National Mortgage 
Association purchase “special assistance” 
mortgages at subsidy prices. A proposed 
new program of special FNMA loans to 
mortgage lenders has been removed. The 
public housing authorization has been 
limited to roughly the amount approved for 
most recent years. There is a special pro- 
vision to make sure that slum-clearance 
funds will not all be absorbed by larger 
cities. The authority for still another and 
dubious extension of the term of repayment 
of ordinary Federal Housing Administration 
insured mortgages has been eliminated. 

These are concessions of substance. Com- 
pared with the original bills introduted by 
Democratic housing managers in both 
House and Senate, and compared even with 
the bills that passed both Houses originally, 
the new bill has gone far more than halfway 
toward the administration’s wishes. The 
House would do well to accept the Senate 
bill and send it to the President. He in 
turn would be hard put to it to justify an- 
other veto. 


Policeman Is West Virginia Historian 


‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a recent edition of the em- 
ployees’ magazine of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. contains an article aboyt 
a West Virginia native who has become 
an outstanding authority on West Vir- 
ginia history. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

PoLICEMAN IS WEST VIRGINIA HisToRIAN— 
MATHENY’sS LIBRARY UNIQUE 
(By Bob Hathaway) 

H. E. Matheny leads a double life. On 
the job, he is a Goodyear policeman—off 
the job, he is a well-qualified history 
scholar. 

His specialty is West Virginia history, 
and his library on the subject is better than 
any other—even those of the West Virginia 
Department of Archives and History and 
West Virginia University. 

It consists of approximately 1,500 books 
with an auction value of $20,000. 

More than 100 of his books are “unique,” 
a term used by collectors to describe a book 
that is one of its kind and irreplaceable. 

A native of Parkersburg, W. Va., Matheny 
came to Akron at age 15. He says that 
Parkersburg, in those days, was a “Satur- 
day night town.” Everyone from the sur- 
rounding countryside would put on his best 
clothes and go to town on Saturday eve- 
ning. ; 

Fifteen-year-old Matheny, after his first 
week in Akron, was feeling homesick. 
When the first Saturday night rolled around, 
he dressed up and headed for the center of 
Akron. Nothing was happening. 

Assured that Akron was the dullest town 
in the world, he was even more lonesome 
for West Virginia. With nothing to do, he 
went into a book store and asked for a his- 
tory of West that started a hobby 
that has lasted and mellowed since 1925. 


¥ 
~~ 
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Matheny’s collection includes books, man- 
uscripts and printed materials of all descrip- 
tions. One volume, dated 1793, is a copy 
of the first book ever printed in West Vir- 

nia. 
me has 10,000 file cards that cross-refer- 
ence and triple index the material. Among 
the most interesting reading are his broad- 
sides or posters designed for making public 
announcements. 

Although many single items are worth $100 
or more, Matheny’s favorite volume is one 
that has little valueé to other collectors. ‘The 
Memories of a Little Girl’ by Maggie Alice 
Matheny is a handwritten account by his 
mother describing a covered wagon trip that 
she made as an 8-year-old to Oregon and 
back. 


Matheny has 31 county histories of West 


Virginia, each worth more than $25. He is 
one of four serious collectors in this field. 

Matheny does nat restrict his activities to 
collecting. The books that line the den in 
his home serve as references for numerous 
articles and stories he writes for West Vir- 
ginia newspapers and popular magazines. 

Recently Matheny completed a book titled, 
“Bishop Alexander Campbell, Editor, Printer, 
Publisher, and Bookseller.” Publishing of 
the book is being sponsored by the Disciples 
of Christ Historical Society. 

Campbell was one of those exceedingly 
dynamic men of the 1800’s whose interests 
and influence ranged from farming to theol- 
ogy and whose life was perfectly suited to 
tickle the fancy of a biographer. 

Many books and publications of all kinds 
that came from Campbell’s publishing house 
are included ‘in Matheny’s library. Ma- 
theny’s next literary effort will be a book on 
Civil War Gen. Thomas M. Harris, of Harris- 
ville, W. Va. ; 

Matheny started at Goodyear in 1928 in 
final inspection and went with the police 
department in 1942. His wife, Sceva, worked 
in the balloon room during World War. II. 
They live in Uniontown. 


Statement of Senator Richard Neuberger 
in Support of the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
action taken by this Congress in approv- 
ing House Joint Resolution 115, which 
authorizes the purchase of land and ar- 
chitectural competition for the erection 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial, 
has been a most heartwarming experi- 
ence for me and the members of my 
family. 

I wish to take this means to thank my 
colleagues, and particularly the mem- 
bers of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission, for making pos- 
sible this everlasting tribute to my 
father. 

Mr. Speaker, among those who took 
an active interest and part in this en- 
deavor is my admired friend and col- 
league, 


by 
his clear presentation of the facts before 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
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ministration. And I might add, his re- 
marks about Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
mean much to me and my family, as 
does the action of our distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the Honorable Joun W. 
McCormack, who introduced the resolu- 
tion during the early days of the session. 

I deem it a personal privilege and 
honor, Mr. Speaker, to have the oppor- 
tunity to insert in the Recorp the com- 
plete text of Senator NEUBERGER’s state- 
ment of August 19, 1959, in support of 
the F.D.R. memorial. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR RIcHARD L, NEUBER- 
GER, OF OREGON, BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION ON HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 115, AuGuUsT 19, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear today in behalf of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 115, which is vital to the paying of an 
overdue tribute to a great American, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. As a member of the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
mission, I- should like to review briefly the 
background and provisions of this legisla- 
tion. 

House Joint Resolution 115 was introduced 
January 9, 1959, by Representative JoHN W. 
McCorMACK, & congressional member of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission. It was 
reported favorably by the Committee on 
House Administration on March 13, and was 
passed unanimously by the House on July 
23, 1959, 

The provisions of House Joint Resolution 
115 are simple: It reserves a 27-acre portion 
of West Potomac Park near the Tidal Basin 
as a site for the proposed Roosevelt Memo- 
rial. It authorizes the Commission to hold a 
competition for design of the proposed me- 
morial and authorizes not more than $150,- 
000 to be appropriated for expenses in con- 
junction with the competition. 

In considering this measure, these points 
should be noted: 

Planning: In holding the competition, the 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission will con- 
sult with the Commission of Fine Arts, the 
National Capital Planning Commission, and 
the National Park Service. The proposed 
memorial will not be a “sore thumb” archi- 
tecturally in the effective implementation of 
Washington, D.C., planning. 

Indeed, the National Capital Planning 
Commission not only approved the Tidal 
Basin site for the proposed memorial, it 
raised the 10 acres originally recommended 
by our Commission to 27 acres. 

In addition, the House Committee on 
House Administration, in fayorably reporting 
House Joint Resolution 115 last March had 
this to say about the site selection: 


“In recommending the passage of House 
Joint Resolution 115, the Committee on 
House Administration is of the opinion that 
no more appropriate site for the proposed 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial could 
be chosen than the one recommended in 
West Potomac Park. The erection of the 
memorial in that particular section of the 
Nation’s Capital would be fulfilling the post- 
war goal and dream of the late President 
that the temporary buildings erected on the 
Mall and adjacent parklands, many of them 
dating back to the First World War, would 
be removed as soon as possible after the con- 
clusion of World War II. Most of these 
temporary buildings still remain in this 
area although the purpose for which they 
were erected is no longer valid. 

“The Committee on House Administration 
commends the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission for its painstaking 
efforts which have resulted in recommend- 
ing that portion of West Potomac Park 
which lies between Independence Avenue 
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and the inlet bridge as a most proper loca- 
tion for this memorial.” 

The Advisory Committee to the Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission has recommended, 
and House Joint Resolution 115 specified, 
that the proposed memorial shall harmo- 
nize in all respects with the Washington 
Monument, Jefferson Memorial, and Lin- 
coln Memorial. Chairman of this Advisory 
Committee is the eminent American archi- 
tect Pietro Beliuschi, who was formerly a 
resident of my State of Oregon and is now 
dean of the School of Architecture and 
Planning of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The other members of the 
committee, who will assist our Commission 
on conducting the memorial design compe- 
tition, are similarly distinguished architects 
and planners. 

Finally, the design chosen will be sub- 
mitted to Congress for approval. 

Financing: The $150,000 authorized by 
the resolution will be used for expenses in 
the conducting of the design competition 
and for cash prizes to winners of the compe- 
tition. If architects had been retained to 
submit designs for the memorial, the cost 
would have been approximately the same, 
if not more. 

Erection of the memorial itself is proposed 
to be financed through private subscription. 

Mr. Chairman, these briefly are the cold 
details of this legislation. There are, how- 
ever, more than just a few facts involved in 
the measure which the committee is con- 
sidering today. 

It is not sufficient to say that Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt served as President of the 
United States longer than any other man has 
served or likely will serve in the capacity. 
Neither is it sufficient to say that he guided 
our Nation through 12 of the most difficult 
years in our history—out of a great eco- 
nomic calamity and through most of the 
world’s worst conflict. Words are not ca- 
pable of carrying the meaning of Franklin 
Roosevelt's service to this land. 

A monument cannot completely convey 
this meaning adequately. But it can indi- 
cate to future generations some of the depth 
of the respect and love of a grateful people 
for a great leader. 

Mr. Chairman, the paying of this deserved 
tribute has been overly delayed. In the 14 
years since the Nation mourned the death of 
Franklin Roosevelt, we have seen many men 
honored—not unfjustifiably—for lesser serv- 
fice. Formation of the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission was author- 
ized by Congress in 1955 for the purpose of 
proposing a memorial. The Commission has 
met and submitted three interim reports. 
We now come to the action phase. 

The House has acted unanimously. As 
the days of the session of Congress wane, I 
need not stress the necessity for swift ap- 
proval on the part of the Senate. I urge 
that this committee give rapid and favorable 
consideration to House Joint Resolution 115 
in order that we may proceed with the over- 
due honoring of a great American. 





Imbalance Seen in Tax Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues will recall that earlier this ses- 
sion I introduced a bill, S. 1885, propos- 
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ing to establish a Hoover-type commis- 
sion to carry out an overhaul of the. tax 
system. 


Today, the Nation is having money 
troubles. The Federal Government is 
having difficulty balancing its budget. 
State governments, too, are finding it in- 
creasingly hard to pay mounting bills. 
Local communities experience difficulty 
in locating sources of revenue to provide 
community services and meet other costs. 

With these ever-greater demands on 
our available tax sources, it is increas- 
ingly important that we (a) avoid un- 
due overlapping of Federal, State, and 
local taxes; (b) attempt to assure that 
the tax burden is equitably distributed; 
(c) make an effort to bring our tax laws 
up to date in relation to our changing 
economy; and (d) revise the tax laws to 
knock out special privilege clauses where- 
ever these are not merited, and, insofar 
as possible, write new tax laws that 
would stimulate—not curb—economic 
progress. 

As I understand it, the House Ways and 
Means Committee is now planning to 
undertake study on various aspects of 
the tax structure. This committee—as 
the taxwriting body of the Congress— 
has, for the most part, done a splendid 
job in its efforts to carry forward legis- 
lation for improving laws in this field. 

In proposing a tax commission, how- 
ever, I have felt that Mr. John Q. Public, 
too, should have a voice in the modifica- 
tion of our tax laws. As will be recalled, 
the proposed 12-member Commission 
would include at least 6 persons from 
private life. 

Recently, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor carried a thought-provoking article 
entitled “Imbalance Séen in Tax Policy.” 
Although I am not in agreement with 
all the conclusions reached in the artiale, 
I believe that this commentary by Mark 
E. Richardson on some of the defects in 
our tax system merits the attention of 
thoughtful men concerned with chal- 
lenges we face in this field. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IMBALANCE SEEN IN Tax POLicy 

New Yorx.—During the course of the ma- 
nieuvering before congressional committees 
discussed in my first article, the executive 
branch of the Government has played a 
very strange part which is not generally 
understood by the taxpaying public. 

The executive, through representatives of 
the Treasury Department and taxpayer 
groups, to the extent that they are or- 
ganized, have presented opposing points of 
view on many proposed changes in tax law. 

The congressional committee has con- 
sidered the opposing points of view and 
Grafted a statute giving effect to its de- 
cision between the parties. The taxpayer is 
through. He has either won or lost, 

Not so with the Treasury Department. 
Resting in its hands is the right to draft the 
regulations which will control the adminis- 
tration of the law as ee Given the 
least confusion or ambiguity, the 
soo an opportunity again to have its way 

even though it “2 ge not have prevailed 
before the committee. 
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Few taxpayers are conscious of the in- 
numerable occasions when an apparent con- 
gressional intent has been perverted by regu- 
lation. Of course, the taxpayer has the 
right of ultimate recourse to the courts, but 
here he encounters doctrines of “presump- 
tion of right” pertaining to the Government's 
findings or of “protection of the revenues.” 
This latter doctrine always means the pro- 
tection of Government revenues—not of the 
individual taxpayer's revenues, 


ECONOMY SHIFTS 


Before summarizing any comments or sug- 
gestions for a better tax policy, there is one 
other important matter which has received 
very little attention. 

During the early years of our income taxes, 
the rates were quite low, and the amounts 
applied to all classes of taxpayers were very 
similar. The eorporate form of business 
enterprise was not as prevalent at the time 
of the enactment of the income tax, in 1913, 
as it is today. A much greater percentage of 
business than at present was carried on 
then by sole proprietorships, joint enter- 
prises, and even trusts. 

As the nature of our economy changed, the 
advantages and disadvantages of different 
forms. of business became more important. 
Our tax structure did not keep pace with 
economic changes. The Internal Revenue 
Code today is full of provisions which vary 
so greatly in their application that sound 
business judgment must give way to tax 
expediency when a business is beihg formed, 
changed in nature or location, or liquidated. 

A sometimes simple business decision to 
form a subsidiary or to combine two old 
companies now is influenced primarily by 
available exemptions, possible tax on the 
shareholders or unrealized gain, the effect or 
availability of carryovers and carrybacks, 
the treatment of tax purposes of intercor- 
porate debt and dividends, available credits, 
ad infinitum. 


IMBALANCE CRITICIZED 


A very drastic change which might be 
made in our tax policy would be to recon- 
struct our tax law in order to eliminate the 
undue influence upon business decisions of 
the imbalance in tax applications, 

Why should the income from any busi- 
ness—grocery store, delicatessen, pharmacy— 
be taxed differently if it is run by a sole pro- 
prietor than if it is run by a corporation 
owned completely by the same proprietor? 
More pertinently, why should such income be 
taxed once in one form and twice or more 
in another? 

It would seem that income, for tax pur- 
poses, should be divided into three classes: 
income from personal services, income from 
investment, and income from the production, 

, or merchandising of commodities. 

Investment income that represents distri- 
bution of income previously taxed should be 
exempt; that which represents a cost to 
others in determining their own tax should 
be taxed to the recipient. This type of in- 
come classification would not be nearly so 
complicated as those under which we now 
labor. 

REVISION AWAITED 


The tendency to rewrite the technical pro- 
visions of the code or to materially change 
them at each session of Congress is one 
which the Members of Congress ought to 
deplore rather than implement. It now is 
almost axiomatic that any change in the tax 
law necessitates the development of other 
changes at a rate approaching geometric 
progressi 


on. 
While a recodification of the Internal 


Revenue Code has taken place several times 
in the last generation or so, a true recon- 


lip service paid to it. Once such a rewriting 
is accomplished, subsequent changes in rate 
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structure to meet considered budget re- 
quirements should be simple, without re- 
vision of the technical provisions. 

Elimination of the “second chance” given 
to the Treasury to have its way would ma- 
terially increase the confidence of taxpayers 
and expedite settlement of their tax liabili- 
ties. The drafting of regulations interpret- 
ing congressional enactment should not be 
vested in the executive branch. 


LONG TENURE URGED 


The Office of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, a stupendous administrative job, 
should not be subjected to change every 
time there is a change in national adminis- 
tration: the Commissioner should have long 
tenure of office (possibly 15 years) and 
should be responsible directly and only to 
the Congress for drafting of regulations and 
the administration of the tax laws. 

Removal from office should never be at the 
whim of the administration but only sub- 
ject to provisions similar to those now ap- 
Plicable to the Comptroller General. 

Above all other considerations, the tax 
rate structure should be so flexible as to be 
almost automatically adjusted upon the de- 
termination of the Federal budget require- 
ments. 

Changes in the budget as submitted by 
the executive branch of the Government 
should only be concurrent with changes in 
tax rates estimated to produce required 
revenues. The haphazard, independent de- 
velopment of appropriations and tax laws, 
without immediate conformation, should be 


stopped. 





Carey Letter Is Unworthy of U.S. Labor 


Movement 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE ° 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, along with 
many of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives, I received.a threatening 
letter several days ago from Mr. James 
B. Carey, president of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers. 

Because Mr. Carey resorted to outright 
intimidation, he has been justifiably crit- 
icize@ in the press and by many people, 
regardless of their views on labor reform 
legislation. E 

I am sure that, in addition, Mr. Carey 
received many answers to his letter from 
the Members of Congress he vowed re- 
prisal against. As one such Member, I 
sent him my answer on August 20. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert in the 
REcorpD Mr. Carey’s letter and my reply: 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, 

RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1959. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN: Only you know, in 
the privacy of your own conscience, whether 
syou carefully considered the possible con- 
sequences of the Landrum-Griffin bill when 
you voted for it on August 13, 1959. If you 


did, and realized that it is a punitive, re- _ 


pressive measure intended to weaken all 
labor unions and thereby all working men 
and women, you have much to answer for. 
If you did not, and merely yielded to the 
pressures of the chamber of commerce and 
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the National Association of Manufacturers, 
your guilt is perhaps even greater. 

You should realize now, if you did not 
during the heat of battle, that this vindic- 
tive assault on the labor movement will, in 
the long run, prove to your constituents that 
you are less interested in individual rights 
and democracy than in property rights and 
the concentration of power in the hands 
of big business. 

You may believe that you are safe in such 
action because organized labor is relatively 
weak in your district, and cannot call you 
to account for the damage you have sought 
to do to it. You may be right—at the mo- 
ment. 

We wish to assure you, however, that we 
shall do all in our power to prove to the 
working men and women in your district 
that you have cast your lot against them 
and they should therefore take appropriate 
action at the ballot box. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES B. CAREY, 
President. 


Avucust 20, 1959. 


“Mr. JAMES B. CAREY, 


President, International Union of Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Carey: Throughout the day I 
have been rereading your threatening letter 
of August 18. 

I can’t tell you how sorry and disappointed 
Iam to receive such a letter from a man who 
has been elected to a very high postion in 
the labor movement. The letter is not only 
unworthy of you, but it embarrassed the 
great membership you are obliged to repre- 
sent. 

Up to now, the mail I received on labor 
legislation has been extremely helpful. The 
great majority of letters, cards, and wires 
were from people in the first district who 
favored the Landrum-Griffin bill. But I 
must say that the people who supported the 
Elliott and Shelley bills were just as kind and 
considerate as they could be in their letters 
to me. 

People who are just as partisan in their 
opinions as you, Mr. Carey, were courteous, 
reasoned, and balanced in their judgments. 

For example, until you wrote nobody im- 
plied that I was uninformed, stupid, or a 
tool of special interest groups. I was not 
threatened in any way until your letter ar- 
rived. The people who have disagreed with 
me have managed to tell me so without 


, Shaking their fists—in a spirit of the inter- 


change of ideas, without resorting to abuse. 

Since the Landrum-Griffin bill has passed, 
the response has been gratifying. Even folks 
who are still unconvinced that the Landrum- 
Griffin bill was the best we could do, share, 
in a sense, the belief of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald which says editorially to- 
day: 

“We do not think the labor movement will 
suffer any realloss. * * * Nor will any union 
be killed by a reasonable compromise of the 
present Senate and House bills—unless it be 
some racket-ridden units that are a dis- 
grace to organized labor in any event.” 

You did not ask me why I supported the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, but I believe you de- 
serve to know why. I feel the bill provides 
the best means by which we can correct the 
abuses which exist in some areas of the 
country, and still remain true to the goal 
in not being punitive to the many unions 
which have been dealing fairly with their 
memberships. 

Your letter is really unique, Mr. Carey, 
in that you have not given me your views on 
the important subject of labor legislation. 
Its purpose was to convey a threat. I am 
not, in any way, afraid of what you pledge 
to do to me because I believe that such a 
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threat, underscored as it is with anger and 
revenge, will get nowhere, 

But,‘if I may, I would like to give you a 
word of advice. You hold a very responsible 
position in the labor movement, and I am 
sure that the many fine people you rep- 
resent are looking to you for leadership. You 
owe it to these people to be an effective 
spokesman for labor. Because you wrote the 
letter you did, you damaged your effective- 
ness greatly. I believe that you owe your 
constituents—the rank and file electrical, 
radio, and machine. workers—a great deal. 
You might begin repaying their confidence 
by exercising the reasoned, temperate lead- 
ership they. have a right to expect. 

Sincerely yours, 




















































































ALBERT H. QUIE, 
Member of Congress. 





REA Proves To Be Sound Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senate to a column from the Greenville 
News of Greenville, S.C., of August 23, 
1959, by J. M. Eleazer, Clemson exten- 
sion information § specialist, entitled 
“REA Proves To Be Sound Investment.” 

Mr. Eleazer, well-known writer and 
friend of the farmer throughout South 
Carolina, has done a magnificent job of 
condensing the tremendous good that 
rural electric cooperatives have done for 
this Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, for it is one I believe every 
Member of Congress would enjoy read- 
ing. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REA Proves To Be SounpD INVESTMENT 
(By J. M. Eleazer) 

A little over a thousand to one. 

That’s unusual odds.. Yet it applies to the 
1,082 REA Cooperatives that are up with or 
ahead on their repayments to the Govern- 
ment. 

Yes, when these great rural service organti- 
zations celebrated their 24th anniversary the 
past May, only one was in arrears on its 
scheduled repayments. 

To help get electricity to the farms and 
far places in this country, the Government 
has loaned these farmers’ cooperatives $3.8 
billion. Repayments on principal amount to 
$599.7 million, interest payments $357.6 mil- 
lion, and advance payments ahead of due 
dates amount to $141.7 million, 

This remarkable record prompted REA Ad- 
ministrator Hamil to say: 

“In the late 1930’s, a lot of people were 
wondering if those new rural electric sys- 
tems were going to be able to meet the pay- 
ments on their Government loans when due. 
Today they have their answer. The rural 
electrification program has proved one of the 
soundest investments ever made by the peo- 
ple of this country.” 

Back- when REA came on the scene, few 
farms had electricity. Private companies 
have been active in this field, too, And now 
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few farms are out of reach of this great 
boon to rural life. 

Even those most optimistic did not at first 
dream of the increasing use electricity would 
rapidly find in the rural areas. So the re- 
sult has been that most rural lines had to be 
rebuilt or modified to carry the greater load, 
and it’s still increasing. For electricity is 
more and more becoming the house servant 
and the handyman for every family. 

At first electricity was mostly for lights 
and maybe the radio. Then came cooking, 
hot water, motors, refrigeration, air-condi- 
tioning, and maybe heating will be next. 
And the puny wires of the early days just 
couldn’t carry the current that’s needed now. 

On a cold night the other winter our cur- 
rent went off. Lights went off. Supper 
stopped simmering on the stove, and com- 
pany was coming. The furnace went off and 
the house started getting cold. The radio 
and television went dead. And we were just 
about on dead center there until it came 
back on. Yes, electricity has grown into 
one of the necessities of life in this day and 
time. The REA has sure played a big part 
in bringing it to the hard places. 





Operation Bootstrap—Reservation Style 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD a portion of a 
letter Mr. George V. Labadie, Sr., of Paw- 
huska, Okla., has written and is circulat- 
ing to both Indians and non-Indians 
regarding my Indian self-help bill which 
I have dubbed “Operation Bootstrap— 
Reservation Style.” 

The author, George Labadie, is one of 
the outstanding Indian leaders of the 
country. His untiring efforts in behalf 
of H.R. 7701 demonstrates his grand 
decision to be of service to the Indian 
people. 

Part of his letter is as follows: 

I am enclosing a bill introduced June 12, 
1959, by Congressman E. Y. Berry from South 
Dakota. Also attached to the bill is a full 
explanation concerning same. 


READ CAREFULLY 


I firmly believe the program under this 
bill is the solution to the most important 
phase of the Indian problem. Congressman 
Berry, author of the bill, is from South Da- 
kota, has been a Member of Congress for 
9 years and comes from an Indian country. 
He is on the Committee on Indian Affairs in 
the House, known as the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and as such mem- 
ber has rendered valuable services to the 
Indians. : 

The Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma, 
of which I am a member of the Osage Tribal 
Council, has received splendid support and 
cooperation from Mr. Berry in all our tribal 
business and legislation before the Congress 
of the United States. If the Indians in this 
country want progress and advancement from 
their present pitiful economical position, 
then let us all get behind H.R. 7701, which is 
the title of the proposed legislation intro- 
duced by Mr. Brrr. 

I have been before the committees of Con- 
gress for 42 long years beginning in 1917 and 
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during those years many plans have been 
initiated by the Indian Bureau and also the 
Congress of the United States concerning the 
welfare of the American Indians. 

PRACTICALLY ALL OF THESE PLANS HAVE FAILED 


Under this bill, H.R. 7701, generations of 
Indians can learn a trade, receive compen- 
sation for their services and become self- 
sustaining and independent from relief from 
their Government. But most important, this 
bill will restore their self respect and allow 
each Indian who participates in this pro- 
gram a decent standard of living for himself 
and his family. 





Manners for the Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, all of us 
are troubled by the approaching visit of 
Mr. Khrushchev. I found the course of 
conduct recommended by an editorial in 
the Catholic Standard of August 21, 1959, 
a mos{ responsible one. I believe the 
country would benefit from its counsel, 
and for this reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MANNERS FOR THE VISIT 


It is certainly understandable that the 
President should wish that Khrushchev be 
given a polite reception by the people of this 
country. It is understandable also, once 
the President had made his decision, that he 
should wish to contrive somehow a “friendly 
atmosphere” in which to conduct his con- 
versations. 

It is just as true that the President could 
not and would not expect Americans to be 
hypocritical or to deny their principles by 
hailing our self-appointed executioner who 
has bluntly boasted that he “will bury” us. 
We cannot conceivably be true to the Dec- 
laration of Independence and our Constitu- 
tion which proclaims men to be free and 
equal by right of God’s creation and cheer 
Khrushchev, covered with the blood of free- 
men, who only recently in Poland blas- 
phemed God. It is very difficult to see how 
any loyal American can honestly cheer 
Khrushchev. 

We feel also that the incisive speech by 
Senator Dopp on this subject, to which so 
little press notice was given, contained a very 
apposite paragraph, “The American people, 
confronted now with exhortations to give 
Khrushchev a friendly reception, are being 
propagandized into a position of either ap- 
plauding the Communist dictator or of ap- 
pearing to hinder efforts to relax tensions.” 
The Reds can use either or both of these 
effects to their own devastating advantage. 

It ig completely irrelevant to state that 
Americans should cheer Khrushchev be- 
cause the Vice President was cheered by the 
Russians and the Poles. The Vice Presi- 
dent is not Khrushchev. The Vice President 
was rightly hailed by the Russians and Poles 
because of the Nation he represents as well 
as his personal merits. Khrushchey repre- 
sents the world’s bloodiest tyranny and is 
himself a willing, guilty leader of that con- 
spiracy. Long before he was the “Butcher 
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of Budapest” he was the butcher of the 
Ukraine where he, in the land of his birth, 
supervised the ruthless suppression of his 
own section at the estimated cost of 4 mil- 
lion lives. 

Regardless of ‘the undeniably good inten« 
tions of the President and those who favor 
Khrushchev’s visit, how can one compose the 
contradictions of free Americans cheering 
Khrushchev along Constitution Avenue? Is 
this a service to freedom and peace? Or is 
this a subversion of freedom and peace? 
Can cheers for the man who wears the red 
mantle of Stalin, appropriately killing and 
exiling his rivals, as he rides next to our 
President possibly advance the cause of jus- 
tice, the basis of peace, as our President has 
acknowledged? Is there any conceivable 
legerdemain that could make the victims of 
Khrushchev believe that the cheers are not 
not for him and his villainy but for the Rus- 
sian people and peace? 

This is not to imply that a demonstration 
against Khrushchev would be advisable. The 
only deportment consonant with our prin- 
ciples, we feel, is a cool, formally correct 
reception that permits no denial of our 
heritage. 





Interest on Government Savings Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I received the following telegram 
from Reno Odlin, National Chairman 
of the Savings Bond Advisory Commit- 
tee. 
This points up the critical problem of 

the ceiling on savings bonds interest. 

I urge my colleagues to give this tele- 
gram a thoughtful reading because I am 
convinced that before Congress adjourns 
consideration should be given to this 
most vital problem: 

TacoMA, WASH., 
August 25, 1959. 
The Honorable THomas M. PELLY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

I earnestly hope the House will act to 
remove the ceiling on savings bonds interest. 
You know my long association with? this 
program. I can feel the demoralization and 
letdown that is going on all over the coun- 
try on account of the ‘utterly unrealistic 
rate which now prevails. In my work as 
national chairman I am getting reports of 
this nature from all over the country. This 
is a program that affects over 40 million 
people and comprises over $42 billion of the 
Treasury's debt management problem. 

- Whatever you and your associates may think 
about other aspects of the fiscal and mone- 
tary situation, the savings bond program 
surely merits realistic treatment to keep the 
thing going. I hope this session will not 
conclude without giving us the tools to work 
with. Momentum in a program of this mag- 
nitude once lost is very hard to regain. Re- 


vision of these rates to a level that makes. 


sense in the present market will revive the 
whole program and give us an opportunity 
to be extremely helpful in the overall prob- 
lem of distribution of the national debt in a 
noninflationary manner. It will also play 
fair with those millions of people who have 
bought bonds and are holding them, and 
with the millions who continue to buy them 
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from month to month on the payroll savings 
plan. I ask your cooperation in urging 
this upon your colleagues. 

. RENO ODLIN. 





Our Confused Civil Defense Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a recent column by Sidney Andorn pub- 
lished in the Cleveland News of August 
12, 1959, clearly indicates the confused 
and muddled status of our civil defense 
program. 

Mr. Andorn correctly points out that 
subaverage planners are drawing big sal- 
aries to head up the very confused Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. As a 
result of their activities and service, the 
Nation has spent nearly $1 billion of tax- 
payers’ money and has less security than 
when the program began. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
column be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. I commend it. to my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Now Ir’s Every MAN For HIMSELF 
(By Sidney Andorn) 

It isn’t indifference or apathy which has 
us so seemingly unconcerned about civil de- 
Tense, Mr. President. 

It’s disgust. 

t with stupid leadership. 

In a letter to New York’s Governor Rocke- 
feller you said the average American’s in- 
difference to civil defense must be overcome 
for the Nation's protection. 

You should become better acquainted with 
the average American, Mr. President. 

We don’t want to be killed. 

PLANNING BELOW AVERAGE 

If you're really concerned about the Na- 
tion’s protection you’d better look into the 
subaverage planners drawing big pay to head 
up civil defense. 

Planning analyst for the evacuation of 
metropolitan centers in Ohio is working on 
expectation of 3 hours’ attack warning. 

Navy’s new Project Tepee hopes to extend 
warning time from the present 15 minutes to 
30 minutes. 

Navy says Teepee won't be working for 
another couple of years. 

WHAT ARE ACTUAL FACTS? 
So what is it, Mr. President? Three hours’ 
time in which to evacuate millions, 
or 15 minutes’ warning time in which to say 
our prayers. 

Or is it evacuate or go underground? . New 
York has tossed out the evacuation program 
28 useless, ; 

New York’s plan now, which your letter 

calls for a voluntary program of 


providing shelters. 
So after we’ve spent millions on civil de- 


fense it’s every man for himself. 
WAGER THEY’RE ALL SET 
Now we're to get out our little shovels 
and our sacks of cement and dig ourselves 
shelters. 
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Nobody, however, tells us where to dig, 
how much cement, how deep to go, how big 
to build. 

Nobody tells us where to get the dough 
for these diggings. 

Don’t you find it significant, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that none of our visitors to Russia re- 
port on the Commies’ civil defense? 

You can bet it’s not, as with us, that 
they’re caught with their plans down. 





View From the Farm 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has respected and admired the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau for the position it has 
taken on agricultural programs, I submit 
the following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of August 17, 1959. The 
farm bureau is one of the great organ- 
izations of the country and its members 
come from small as well as large farms. 
I have personally witnessed local meet- 
ings of the organization where issues are 
debated and voted on. The results of 
the votes are forwarded to the State 
headquarters and ultimately to the na- 
tional office. 

When Mr. Shuman speaks it is fair 
to assume therefore that his views co- 
incide with the thinking of the majority 
of. farm bureau members. For that 
reason, they are entitled to every con- 
sideration. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 8, 1959] 
View FrRoM THE FaRM 


“Today’s burdensome surpluses with their 
fantastic storage costs are symptoms of 4 
sick farm program which has infected the 
business of agriculture with the disease of 
Federal aid and control.” 

Now, people reading those words might 
conclude they came from some city slicker 
so ignorant of the farm he thinks prize- 
winning calves always come in pairs a couple 
of inches above some shapely ankles. 


Not so. Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, was 
the speaker. The Farm Bureau Federation 
represents 1.6 million farm families through- 
out the country, but does not, of course, 
claim to speak for all of them. It can speak 
for a considerable majority of its members, 
however, for frequent polls the federation 
holds invariably show opposition to the sup- 
port programs. 

The farmers would be vastly better off, 
Mr, Shuman told an audience recently in 
New York, if the Government would per- 
mit them to use the free marketplace to 
supply consumer needs. Government sub- 
sidy programs based on parity serve neither 
the interests of the consumer or the farm- 
er, he added. 

Nor of anybody else, for that matter. 
Consumers and farmers pay taxes (some- 
body once figured out that there are 51 taxes 
hidden in one loaf of bread) and the taxes 
they’ve paid for the monstrous farm pro- 

to some who 
Since 1954, and 
including 11 months of fiscal 1959, the farm 
program has realized losses of $5.8 billion. 
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In addition to paying farmers for things 
they grew and for things they didn’t grow, 
the Government also spent some pretty im- 
pressive sums of money the farmers didn't 
get a dollar of. 

For example, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration reports for the 11 months ending 
last May 31 that carrying charges alone on 
crops amounted to $495 million, interest 
amounted to $145 million, and general over- 
head—that euphemism for a bureaucracy 
that has moved in on the farmer faster 
than a corn borer through the lower forty— 
has cost the taxpayer. $39.3 million in the 
same period. 

Well, if a wasteful program such as this 
isn’t even liked by farmers it’s supposed 
to benefit, what in the world keeps it 
going? 

Mr. Shuman had an answer for that one, 
too. “Though farmers often have asked that 
these programs be changed, the Congress has 
not yet taken effective action.” 

And that, so far as letting the public 
know who is really to blame for the follies 
of the farm program, ought to help separate 
the sheep from the goats. 





The Steel Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oo 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two editorials 
concerning the steel strike be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily News, Aug. 21, 1959] 


MITCHELL STATES THE Facts—STEEL REPORT 
A WARNING TO INDUSTRY AND UNION 


Taken together, Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell’s factfinding report on the steel 
strike and his comments upon releasing it 
must be considered a solemn warning to both 
the industry and the union to come to terms 
soon or risk Government intervention. 

Mr. Mitchell’s report is restrained and ob- 
jective—so much so, in fact, that each side 
interprets it as supporting its own position. 
It is also so comprehensive and balanced as 
to leave the general public, for whom it was 
ostensibly designed, lost in a sea of statistics 
and unable to make up its mind. 

Some of the statistics appear to back man- 
agement points in the 5-week-old contro- 
versy, while others support the union argu- 
ment. In general, the report shows that 
steel wages and prices are ahead of those in 
industry generally. 

The careful balancing and counterbal- 
ancing of fact in the 40-page document 
surely indicates a Government view that 
there is room for giving ground on each side. 

While the Secretary carefully refrained 
from taking sides, it is significant that at his 
news conference he strongly underlined his 
belief that neither management nor union 
representatives have bargained as inten- 
sively as they should. 

His idea of bargaining is that they should 
meet continuously and not on a 2- to 4- 
hour basis with & Friday to Tuesday week- 

“Both, sides,” he warned, “should realize 
that they have a responsibility to the Ameri- 
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can public to settle this as expeditiously 
as possible.” 

How soon he thinks the strike problem will 
reach the critical stage may be inferred from 
his comment that very serious shortages of 
steel will begin to appear if a settlement is 
not reached by the latter part of September 
or early October. 

As @ one-man committee appointed by the 
President, Mitchell has made a soft begin- 
ning. But the tenor of his remarks indicate 
that as time goes on the Government will 
start exerting pressure for a settlement. 

Mr. Eisenhower has repeatedly stressed his 
desire that the administration should not 
intervene in the dispute. Despite inferences 
to the contrary, it is reasonable to believe 
that he has been concerned not so much by 
political considerations as by a clear knowl- 
edge that he cannot properly invoke the 
Taft-Hartley law until the public interest is 
deeply involved. 

Such an involvement would occur if a 
serious steel shortage should develop, as Mr. 
Mitchell suggests, a month or so from now. 

One point in the report bears closely on 
one of the crucial issues in the strike, which 
is the question of output per man-hour. 
The steel companies have argued that steel 
prices have been forced up because increases 
in employment cost have exceeded increases 
in output per man-hour. 

According to the Mitchell report, the in- 
dustry’s rate of annual increase in hourly 
output per worker since the war has been 
only 3 percent, compared with 3.7 percent 
for the economy as a whole and 3.1 for man- 
ufacturing plants. 

This has occurred despite an increase in 
capital investment per production worker 
from $9,000 in 1947 to about $20,000 in 1957. 

The administration has insisted all along 
that any steel settlement arrived at should 
not be inflationary. Mr. Eisenhower has 
held also that any wage boost grarted should 
be tied to productivity. 

While there is nothing that is new in any 
of the material assembled by Mr. Mitehell, 
the mere bringing it all together for re- 
examination and public appraisal may serve 
to throw new light on the complex issues 
involved. 

[Prom the Chicago Daily Tribune, Aug. 21, 
1959] 
Tue STEEL INDUSTRY AS EMPLOYER 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell’s compilation 
of the facts regarding the steel industry as 
an employer ought to prove helpful in ending 
the steel strike. He and his department de- 
serve credit not only for assembling a mass 
of relevant material but also for preseuting 
it in readable form. 

Probably neither union nor management 
will be overjoyed. Mr. Mitchell’s facts show 
that both sides have exaggerated their claims 
and their grievances. Steel labor is well paid 
by any standard of comparison that can be 
employed. Steel profits are high this year 
but they are not as outrageously high as the 
union has tried to make them appear and 
over recent years they were actually below 
the average for comparable industries. 

On the other hand the union's featherbed- 
ding, however damaging it has been, has not 
blocked all efforts toward increasing the effi- 
ciency of the mills. The union can show 
from Mr. Mitchell's report that output per 
man-hour of the wage earners in the mills 
has increased by 3 percent a year, a higher 
rate of increase than is credited to the rest 
of the working force in the steel industry. 
Management can reply by quoting Mr. Mit- 
chell’s figure of an average gain of 3.7 per- 
cent in output per man-hour for all the 
Nation's economy. 

Probably the most serviceable section of 
the report is that dealing with wage settle- 
ments in recent months in other industries. 
What this shows is that about half the 
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Wage earners concerned in the new contracts 
received increases of at least 7 or 8 cents an 
hour, with some additional fringe benefits, or, 
to put it the other way around, half received 
less than these amounts. 

It does not follow necessarily that the 
steelworkers union will settle for the median 
amount but that would be a pretty good 
Place to start the bargaining, especially in 
view of the fact that the employers have 
given numerous indications that they regard 
the figure as reasonable. The featherbedding 
problem will remain, but Mr. Mitchell’s fig- 
ures have placed it in perspective. 

Some day this strike is going to end and, if 
negotiations follow the usual course, it will 
end with concessions on both sides. Mean- 
while it is costing millions of dollars to wage 
earners and companies alike, giving both an 
incentive to reach a settlement. The possi- 
bility of Government intervention under the 
Taft-Hartley law will become a probability 
as the Nation’s economy is squeezed for lack 
of steel. Mr. Mitchell’s facts and figures 
should help speed the reopening of the mills. 





Nice Words About Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received the following letter re- 
garding the National Music Camp lo- 
cated at Interlochen, Mich. While this 
is not in my district, I am proud of my 
whole State and her accomplishments: 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS, 
New York, N.Y., August 20, 1959. 
The Honorable MartHa W. GRIFFITHS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN: On August 10, as 
the immediate past president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers (ASCAP), I was invited by Dr. Joseph 
Maddy to attend the dedication services of 
the scholarship lodge our society contrib- 
uted to the National Music Camp at Inter- 
lochen, Mich. 

As a professional songwriter for many 
years, I had heard much about Interlochen 
and what this camp has done over a period 
of 32 years for the youth of America. This 
was my first visit. There is an old saying 
“Seeing Is Believing” and what I saw is 
something I will long remember. I saw 
the Interlochen student of today becoming 
the teacher of tomorrow in schools and col- 
leges throughout the Nation. I saw the 
epitome of discipline in this great operation 
and what’s more important I saw approxi- 
mately 1,200 youngsters being guided by able 
and conscientious counselors, whose sole 
aim is to make them—good citizens of the 
future. As a dyed-in-the-wool New Yorker, 
and a former showman who has traveled all 
over the country, believe me the State of 
Michigan can be justly proud of this camp’s 
success. 

No doubt the Members of Congress have 
given their support, directly or indirectly, to 
this wonderful achievement. For this you 
are to be commended. If more States 
throughout the Union could boast of a com- 
parable activity, I am sure there would be 
less juvenile delinquency. 

I am sure that I voice the sentiments of 
everyone connected with music when I say 
that although Michigan is the center of the 
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automotive industry, it is also a great cul- 
tural center educating the youth of America 
in the arts and particularly in the universal 
language—music. 


Hope I haven’t taken up too much of your 


time, but I just couldn’t resist telling a 
Michiganite how a New Yorker feels about 
your National Music Camp. 
Respectfully yours, 
PauL CUNNINGHAM. 





Visit of Premier Khrushchev in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF-WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, upon several occasions, I have 
made statements in criticism of the ad- 
ministration’s invitation to Premier 
Khrushchev to visit this country. 

As another supplement to my earlier 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ord two letters from readers which ap- 
peared in yesterday’s issue of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. These letters ex- 
press some of the shock and disgust felt 
by American citizens. How much greater 
must be the disillusionment of the mil- 
lions of enslaved persons behind the Iron 
Curtain, and the victims of communism 
throughout the world, when they find 
that America, the bulwark of freedom, is 
embracing with open arms, as it were, the 
tyrant chief of world communism. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 24, 1959} 

As a taxpaying citizen, I am curious to 
know whether President Eisenhower con- 
sulted with the immediate families and rela- 
tives of the pilots shot down over Turkey on 
September 2, 1958, as to the advisability of 
inviting Mr. Khrushchev to this country. 
As near as I can gather, the correct reason 
as to why this plane was shot down has not 
been forthcoming, nor has the State Depart- 
ment been able to secure an explanation 
although two very important Russian diplo- 
mats recently visited this country. 

I would also like to know if the President 
has asked the families and relatives of some 
of the prisoners now held behind the Iron 
Curtain, whom the State Department has 
been unable. to release, and likewise, the 
families and relatives of many of the men 
lost in Korea. 

In the diligent quest for peace, it is hardly 
necessary to shake a murderer’s hand, 

J. KEITH CROMER, M.D. 


Does Khrushchev’s visit signal the final 
step in the master plan of the Communists 
to take over this country and to establish a 
world totalitarian dictatorship? A Russian 
Communist leader predicted that it would 
be so. 

Dimetry Manuilsky, a prominent Red Party 
leader speaking before the Lenin School of 
Political Warfare in Moscow in 1930, de- 
clared: “War to the hilt between communism 
and capitalism is inevitable. Today, of 
course, we are not strong enough to attack. 
Our time will come in 20 to 30 years. To 
win we shall need the element of surprise. 
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The bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. 
So we shall begin by launching the most 
spectacular peace movement on record. 
There will be electrifying overtures and 
unheard-of concessions. The capitalistic 
countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fists.” 

A few years ago inviting a dictator to this 
country to be wined and dined would have 
been considered treason—or, at best, unpa- 
triotic. Where are the voices of the “anti- 
Fascists” of the early forties who called out 





against appeasing Hitler? Would the Nazi. 


Hitler have been invited to visit America? 
Are not both Khrushchev and Hitler dedi- 
cated to establishing a totalitarian world 
dictatorship? 

Congress should force President Eisen- 
hower to rescind the invitation to Khrush- 
chev immediately. 

KENT COURTNEY. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA. 





Mission With Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


, OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the 10th in the series 
of articles written by George W. Healy, 
editor of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, who accompanied Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon on his recent trip to the 
Soviet’ Union. 

The article follows: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Aug. 18, 1959] 
Mission WirH Nrxon—Ruvss Scrises Pur In 

PLACE AT FinAL Moscow MEETING—HEALY 

TELLS OF RESTON.QUERY THAT Dm TRICK 


(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 
(Tenth of a series) 


Warsaw, PoLanp.—Sunday, August 2, was 
@ great day in my life. 

That’s the day I saw a U.S. newspaperman 
put a crowd of Russian newspapermen in 
their places, and it’s also the day I got out 
of Russia. 

After going to two churches, I had the 
great privilege of watching James “Scotty” 
Reston of the New York Times handle the 
Russian press at Spaso House. 

Spaso House is the U.S. Embassy, scene of 
Vice President RicHarp M. Nrxon’s final pub- 
lic appearance in Russia. 

When we were driven to this final con- 
férence we found all the front seats oc- 
cupied by Russian reporters and pho- 
tographers, . 
“NIXON IMPARTIAL 

Mr. Nrxon, wisely, I think, recognized as 
questioners just as many Russians as 
Americans or British. The Russian ques- 
tions were translated into English by an 
interpreter of the Russian Government, who 
in turn translated English questions into 
Russian for the Russian group. The an- 
swers also were given in two 

Most of the Russian questions weren't 
really inquiries—but speeches, pressing the 
Communist Party line. 

‘As an example, here is a “question” by a 
representative of the Moscow radio named 
Zorin 
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“Mr. Vice President, I have the impression 
that the conditions are such that represen- 
tatives of the Soviet press have less oppor- 
tunity of putting questions to you than 
foreign correspondents. The foreign cor- 
respondents you have with you on the trip 
have better opportunity of putting questions 
to you than the Russians. I want to insist 
that you give us Soviet correspondents the 
same opportunity to put questions to you. 
I am a representative of Moscow Radio, and 
my name is Zorin. I have a question. The 
Soviet Union has repeatedly suggested a ban 
on nuclear weapons to eliminate the arms 
race among nations and to put an end to 
war. The Soviet Union has made the same 
proposal after 1949 when it became known 
that the Soviet Union was the possessor of 
the nuclear weapon. The demand became 
stronger after 1953 when the Soviet Union 
became th® possessor of thermo-nuclear 
weapons, Why, then, does the United States 
so persistently not want to put an end to all 


» the atomic and nuclear weapons and elimi- 


nate all stocks of such weapons? My second 
suggestion is closely connected with the first 
one. In your television speech last night 
you touched on the open-sky plan. Why, 
since the Soviet Union accepted that sug- 
gestion in a form which excluded the using 
of that plan for intelligence purposes, the 
United States would not hear?” 

WOULD STOP TESTS 

Mr. Nrxon’s reply, of course, was that the 
position of the United States was that it 
seeks not simply the writing of a paper but 
the stopping of the tests. 

Then a representative of Pravda, official 
paper of the Soviet Union, a man named 
Litoshko, came in with a “question” similar 
to that of Mr. Zorin. 

“Scotty” Reston got in his lick: “Mr. Vice 
President, in view of the questions put to 
you here by our Soviet colleagues, may I ask 
whether during your conversations you dis- 
cussed with Mr. Kruschchev the aggressions 
in Korea or Indochina, or the Hungarian 
uprisings?” 

The Vice President ruled out the Reston 
question as improper—in view of his policy 
of not disclosing the specific substance of 
discussions, dn Russian soil, with top level 
Russian officials. 

Although the question, technically, was 
improper, I suspect the Vice President was 
glad that it was asked. 

I was. 


. 


PASSPORT HELD UP 

It looked for awhile like I was not going 
to make the trip to Warsaw. As a matter 
of fact, it looked like I wasn’t going any- 
where. 

Shortly before packup time on Saturday 
afternoon, August 1, I got the bad news from 
Tommy Tuck of the United States Embassy 
in Moscow that no visa had been issued for 
me to visit Poland and that my passport had 
not been returned. In other words, I had 
no permit to travel. 

Others in the Nixon party were ready to 
go—visas and everything set. 

When it waS announced at a “briefing” 
that I had not been cleared to stay with the 
party everyone in the group was sympa- 
thetic. Some made suggestions as to how I 
should make my way back, alone, to the 
United States. 

Naturally, I wanted to stay with the’group. 
When you're in Russia or Siberia the phrase 
“collective security” comes to have real 
meaning. You’re glad to be there with 
American friends, but you'd hate to be there 
all by yourself. 

Representatives of the United States Em- 
bassy questioned me as to whether I had 
done anything which might be considered 
offensive to the Polish Government. I 
thought of a brush which I had with some 
Poles in Washington during World War II, 
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but it didn’t seem to me that this should 
have any bearing on my request for a visa. 

Tommy Tuck and Richard Davies, State 
Department escort officer, went into action. 
At Tommy’s request, the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow telephoned the U.S. Embassy in 
Warsaw. Special action by the Polish for- 
eign office was requested. 


HALTED SECOND TIME 


After several hours’ suspense, I was told 
that my visa might still come through. [I 
told our State Department representatives 
that I planned to go with the group to 
Warsaw—passport or no passport. 

Late Saturday, my passport, with a Polish 
visa, was returned to me; but that was not 
the end. 

At the Moscow airport Sunday I had to 
surrender this passport, with passports of 
other members of our party, for a final clear- 
ance before we could board the plane for 
Warsaw. When passports of the other mem- 
bers of the party came out with clearances, 
mine remained with the Russian officials. 

Whatever the reason, clerical mistake or 
otherwise, I didn’t get my passport and visa 
back for almost 2 hours. Our charter filght 
from Moscow to Warsaw was scheduled to 
depart at 3 p.m. We didn’t get off the ground 
until 3:45 p.m. 

I was the last man on the plane—holding 
up the bridge game for the championship of 
jet stream Russia, Siberia, and Poland. 





West Virginia Legionnaires Active in Na- 
tional Convention; State Legion Memo- 


rial Address Cited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST. VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
American Legion, now holding its annual 
convention in Minneapolis, Minn., 
doubtless is providing a forum for the 
advocacy of the best in Americanism by 
sincere men and patriots who have given 
much of themselves that it shall be per- 
petuated. 

More than 100 West Virginia Legion- 
naires are in attendance, headed by De- 
partment Commander Bonn Brown of 
my home city of Elkins. I forwarded to 
Commander Brown today the following 
telegram, which is of vital interest to 
veterans: 

Senate Resolution 19, to establish a stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
of which I am a cosponsor, has been favor- 
ably reported by the special subcommittee of 
Senate Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. I am on record with a forthright 
statement to the full committee supporting 
this resolution and I am attempting to have 
the measure reported for action by the Sen- 
ate at the earliest date possible. 


The Highlanders, a noted bagpipe 
band composed of 26 members, includ- 
ing the color guards, received merited 
recognition during the famed Legion 
parade yesterday. This musical organi- 
zation from the H. W. Daniels Post in my 
home county is under the leadership of 
my fellow townsman, I. H. Gainer, with 
C. S. Kump in charge of the color guard. 
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In this connection, I am reminded of 
the memorial address by Department 
Chaplain George L. Cutlip before the 
recent State convention at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., in which he spoke of the Bill of 
Rights as our “crowned jewels,” our 
“treasured freedom which we are privi- 
leged to display through the affairs of 
our country.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the memorial address by 
Chaplain Cutlip. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered printed in the RecorpD, as 
follows: 

Our CROWN JEWEL—MEMORIAL ADDRESS AT THE 
AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION, DEPART- 
MENT OF WEST VIRGINIA, JULY 26, 1959, 
ParRKERSBURG, W. VA. 


(By George L. Cutlip, department chaplain) 


Being a minister, it is difficult to begin an 
address without a text. Therefore, I have 
selected two sentences. In Psalms 56:. 3-4 
are these words, “When I am afraid I put 
my trust in Thee. In God, whose word I 
praise, in God I trust without fear,” and, 
also, in the Psalm 72:11, “Ye, all kings shall 
fall down before Him; all nations shall serve 
Him.” 

We have observed a beautiful ceremony, 
“The Post Everlasting.” This we do to honor 
those who have paid the price for freedom. 
But in keeping with the theme of Abraham 
Lincoln, in his Gettysburg address, “It is'for 
us, the living, rather to be dedicateg here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced, It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain—that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom—and 
that government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

Thomas Wolfe, in his book “You Can’t Go 
Home Again” states: “I think the true dis- 
covery of America is before us. I think the 
true fulfillment of our spirit, of our people, 
of our mighty and immortal land, is yet to 
come. I think the true discovery of our 
own democracy is still before us.” 

David Douglas Duncan writes a story of a 
young soldier in the Korean war. The sol- 
dier was cold, beardy, clothes were showing 
signs of battle wear, and he had taken time 
out to eat his meal of a can of frozen beans, 
you know, those famous canned beans, and 
he was breaking each bean loose with his 
fork—and weighing the situation with all 
seriousness. He was asked by a passerby 
soldier what would be your request right 
now, if you had the privilege. His reply, 
“Give me tomorrow.” 

As the psalmist faced the many hard- 
ships of life, fears overshadowed him. He 
felt the tread of the enemy, the piercing of 
the arrow and the Dattleax, yet behind all 
these fears that crept into his life there 
was something that led to a trust in God. In 
our preamble, we say, for God and country, 
we associate ourselves together. We asso- 
ciate ourselves together for specific. purposes. 
One is to overcome the fears that haunt our 
Nation, fear of world conflict, conflicts more 
destructive than those we have experienced. 
Here, we honor our comrades who have fallen 
in the many wars of the past, praying that 
Ro such am experience may befall our chil- 
dren. These are among the fears and un- 
test. that haunt us each day as we read 
our papers and listen to the news on our 
audio-visual communication. 
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But again the psalmist said that all nations 
shall serve Him. This was the hope and 
dream of the psalmest as he wrote his beauti- 
ful songs: However, experience throughout 
the long period of human history teaches 
that liberty must be won in every generation 
gnd can be had only by “eternal vigilance.” 
The Ten Commandments, the Magna Carta, 
and the Bill of Rights have each come into 
being at a.time of great distress. ‘They clear- 
Iy represent the desire of a people who had 
paid a high price for their independence and 
were determined to keep it. 

There is the story of a group of boys who 
Built a shack in the woods. Each boy con- 
tributed his share of old lumber, nails, and 
covering. With a lot of pounding, sawing, 
and sweating a little shack was erected and 
the boys were very proud of the achieve- 
ment. This was a magic example,of coopera- 
tion. By pooling all their resources, a cozy 
setreat had been erected that protected them 
from the winds and rains. 

But there were only a few days of the 
peaceful cooperation before one of the fellows 
became. dissatisfied with the arrangement 
and began to tear off his boards and take 
them home. Each fellow joined in with his 
exasperations and likewise tore off his boards. 
Soon the cooperative enterprise was over, 
and only a trampled patch of weeds marked 
the place of the efforts of a neighborhood of 
boys. 

Why have I told you this story? You say 
that happens with any gang of boys. Yes, 
it does, and it makes about as much sense as 
we do sometimes with our reasoning regard- 
ing our freedom and safeguarding against 
our fears. It is the united effort of every 
one of us that makes our Nation great and 
wards off our fears of destruction, fear of 
the might hand of tyranny, fear of the de- 
struction of our American way of life. 

Like old Caleb at the age of 85 years, when 
he was given the privilege to select the best 
of the land under the command of Joshua, 
he replied, “Give me the hill country.” 
Thomas Wolf challenged his readers that 
much lies ahead for America—that the true 
democracy lies ahead. These are prophetic 
words, yet they bear much consideration. 

We gathered here because we have had a 
common experience of at least two wars, and 
some three—World Wars I and II, and the 
Korean war. Our freedom has been chal- 
lenged. We have come to realize that not 
all nations have learned to serve a God who 
is sovereign; nor to respect the rights of 
others, even though we may differ in certain 
idealism. 

Our treasured freedom is the Bill of 
Rights—our “crowned jewels” which we are 
privileged to display through the affairs of 
our country. 

They provide that “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press, or the right of the people to peaceably 
assemble, and to petition the government for 
redress of grievances.” 

Freedom is. a man at a lathe, or at the 
desk, doing the job he likes to do, and speak- 
ing up for himself. It is a man in the pul- 
pit, or on. the street. corner, speaking his 
convictions. 

It is a man puttering in the garden. in the 
evening, and swapping talk with his neigh~ 
bor over the fence. It is the unafraid faces 
of men and women and children at the 
beach on Sunday, or looking out of the car 
windows speeding along a beautiful high- 
way. 

It is the man saying “Howdy,” without 
looking cautiously over his shoulder. 

Freedom is the air you breathe and the 
sweat of your toil. It is you, every American 
like you, with your chin up, daring anybody 
to take your Americanism away from you. 
It is you, unafraid—with an unfaltering 


On the program was presentation of a motion 
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trust in God. “For God and Country we as- 
sociate ourselves together”’—‘“In God we 
trust without a fear.” This is the freedom— 
this is the America our comrades died for 
that we might live as free men. It is to us, 
the living, to be dedicated—unafraid—to the 
unfinished task remaining before us, and to 
discover the true democracy that lies ahead. 





Poles. Dressed. Up—Smiling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr: BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rgc- 
orD, I include the 11th in a series of 
articles by George W. Healy, editor of 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, who 
accompanied Vice President Nixon on 
his recent trip to the Soviet Union. 

The article follows: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Aug. 19, 1959] 
MISSION WiTtH NIxON—POLES DRESSED UP— 

SMILING—MASSES APPEAR MORE FREE THAN 

THEY ARE IN RUSSIA 


(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 
(Eleventh of a series) 


Warsaw, Po.Lanp.—Although some of us 
had come. to regard the Ukraina Hotel in Mos- 
cow as akin to a second home, moving from 
Moscow, to Warsaw was like crossing from a 
forbidding swamp to a promised land. 

Switching from the Russian Aeroflot jets to 
the Trans World Airways 707-171 was com- 
parable to leaving an old local accommoda- 
tion mixed train to board the Panama 
Limited. 

The flight from Moscow, to Warsaw passed 
swiftly. Only an absence of trunk highways 
made the terrain below, seen occasionally 
through the overcast, appear any different 
from the rolling country of northwest 
Louisiana. , 

Our reception in Warsaw, to put it con- 
servatively, was sensational—and unexpected. 
The Polish city did everything it could to 
make us feel welcome, from carpeting Vice 
President Nrxon’s automobile with flowers to 
applauding all of us every foot of the way 
from the airport to the Grand Hotel. 

Practically all the men and women and 
many children.in the lines along the highway 
and streets through which we rode were well 
dressed—western style. Few men were with- 
out ties. All smiled or waved. a cordial wel- 
come as we passed. 

When the Nrxon automobile was alongside, 
the shout was “Nix-oon” or “Pat.” 

Through the 10-plus miles from the mili- 
tary. airport to the hotel I heard not_a single 
“Go home, Yankee,” and saw not a single 
unfavorable gesture. 

That more than 250,000 people turned out 
was remarkable, considering there had been 
little advance notice of our coming. The 
Warsaw newspaperman, a stanch Socialist, 
who estimated that the Nixon crowd ex- 
ceeded 250,000 told me that Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev attracted about 100,000 3 weeks 
earlier. 

Our first nigh} in Witsaw was memorable. 
The nation’s association of newspapermen, 
comparable with the Nationaf Press Club in 
Washington, or with. IBI in Rio de Janeiro, 
entertained at a cocktail party and buffet. 
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picture showing steps in the restoration. of 
Warsaw. - 

Although it was more than 14 years ago 
when the last bomb fell on the city, Warsaw 
still has heavy war scars. Just across the 
street from the Grand Hotel is a vacant lot, 
with scattered bricks reminding that a build- 
ing once stood there. Coming from the air- 
port we passed several bombed buildings 
whose ruins cry for demolition. The walls 
lean dangerously. 

People of Warsaw with whom I talked ex- 
pressed optimism as to the outcome of the 
Nixon visit. The president of the journalists’ 
group (I can’t spell his name), who was in 
New Orleans in 1957, suggested that the visit 
will bring much closer ties between the 
United States and the Polish People’s Re- 
public. 

Thousands of Poles who went to the air- 
port to inspect:our TWA 707-171 jet were dis- 
appointed. They found the military airport 
closed to civilians. Before its ramp was re- 
moved at the Moscow Airport, more than 5,000 
Russians had passed through this plane. 

To the US. visitor, Warsaw definite]y is a 
warmer city than Moscow, figuratively speak- 
ing. Its people extended the same Kind of 
welcome to our party that was extended in 
Siberia—where visitors seldom are seen. 

Poles definitely have more freedom than 
the masses in Russia. Their churches and 
church schools apparently are functioning 
normally. 

European editions of U.S. newspapers, the 
New York Times and the Herald Tribune, 
are on sale here. In Russia they are not 
available, the official explanation being that 
demand for them is not great enough to 
justify their importation. 

Poles, I found early, aren’t enthusiastic 
about either Russian culture or the Russian 
language. When I said to a waiter, “spasee- 
bo,” ‘the Russian word for “thank you,” he 
frowned. Poles whom I met prefer to be 
spoken to in Polish, in French, or in English. 

The Polish newspapermen were particular- 
ly helpful to our party. They provided each 
of us a list of editors and reporters of War- 
saw newspapers and periddicals who can 
speak English. On the list were 61 names, 
with telephone numbers. As in Moscow, 
there apparently are no telephone directories 
in Warsaw. At least, we couldn't find one. 

Trybuna Ludu, the organ of the Central 
Committee Party, expressed to us the feeling 
of the leaders of Poland regarding our visit. 

This newspaper, which I was told is just 
as Official for the party in power in Poland 
as is the official organ of the Communist 
Party in Russia, resurrected a phrase which 
long has been in mothballs—the phrase 
“coexist.” We heard of coexistence once in 
Russia, when Mr. Khrushchev spoke at the 
US. exhibition. : 

“The Polish People’s Republic and the 
United States are states with different social 
systems,” said the Polish official organ. “In- 
dependent, however, of the social-political 
differences, both states and their nations can 
and should coexist_ between themselves in 
harmony and friendship, developing a mu- 
tual cooperation particularly in the eco- 


nomic and cultural fields, doing everything - 


which is possible within their power to make 
peace permanent on earth and to prevent 
the most horrible of catastrophies which an 
atomic war could be for humanity.” 

This newspaper reminded us that while the 
United States with a capitalist system has 
developed the world’s greatest productive 
capacity, the Polish nation “when it lived 
under a capitalist system in the period be- 
fore September 1939, not only could not raise 
itself from economic backwardness and im- 
prove its welfare, rather, the system pushed 
it further into greater povérty and misery.” 

We were left no room to doubt that Polan 
prefers socialism to capitalism—this on the 


basis of what we read in the Polish papers 
and what we heard from Poles with whom 
we talked. 

Although Poland is a Russian satellite, we 
hear in Warsaw no mention of communism. 

My horseback opinion is that Poland differs 
from Russia in official attitude toward other 
nations. .The Kremlin unquestionably would 
like to impose communism on the whole 
world. Polish leaders, barring stooges of 
Khrushchev in Warsaw, aren’t interested in 
what kinds of government other nations have 
60 long as those nations permit Poland to 
have its socialism. 





Increase of Acreage Limitation of Oil and 
Gas Leases in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA if 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from a person 
eminently well qualified to discuss the 
merits of recently vetoed H.R. 6940, a bill 
providing for the increase of acreage 
limitation of oil and gas leases in Alaska. 
The author of this letter, Mrs. Irene E. 
Ryan, is a graduate mining engineer, 
the first woman graduated in that field 
from the New Mexico School of Mines, 
a senator in the Alaska State Legisla- 
ture, and chairman of.the Alaska State 
Committee on Natural Resources. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mrs. 
Ryan’s letter be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD: 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE OF ALASKA, SENATE, 
Juneau, Alaska, August 19, 1959. 
Hon, E. L. BarRtTLett, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BARTLETT: The act of the 
President in vetoing legislation granting an 
acreage increase for oil leasing in Alaska 
did not come as a surprise to Alaskans. The 
testimeny given in opposition in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD and the adverse state- 
ments originating from the Secretary’s 
office in the Department of the Interior led 
us to expect the President’s action. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the result will be detrimental insofar as 
oil and gas exploration programs in Alaska 
are concerned. It would be impossible to 
evaluate just how detrimental for the simple 
reason that we cannot know the cuts that 
will be made in the exploration programs 
the several hundred oil companies and in- 
dependent producers had been considering 
for the State. It will have an immediate 
effect upon anticipated revenues from lease 
rentals that would accrue to the State for 
two reasons: ~ 

1. The amount of new acreage taken un- 
der lease will be materially restricted; 

2. Leases now going into their fourth 
and fifth years of rental payments and held 
by individuals—most of them Alaskans— 
will expire and return to public domain. 

The individuals simply do not have the 
money to pay continuing rentals; nor do 
they have the money to pay for the initial 
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geological and geophysical exploration work 
which might show them if the leases are, 
in fact, worth keeping. They are now fore- 
closed from turning over the leases to com- 
panies able and willing to do such work 
because such companies and independents 
have already saturated their acreage allow- 
ble. Many people have asked me why the 
adverse report was given by the Department 
of Interior and why the President vetoed 
the bill. Obviously, the Persident depended 
upon the advice of one of his Cabinet mem- 
bers, the Secretary of the Interior. 

I cannot agree with the reasons given by 
that Department for their nonsupport of the 
bill. I have read their testimony before 
the committee with extreme care and find 
that it hinges entirely upon the statement 
that they do not believe the increase would 
be helpful or desirable or that it would pro- 
mote the development of oil and gas in 
Alaska as contemplated by the Mineral 


« Leasing Act. 


In hearings held in Alaska and attended 
by the general public as well as the industry, 
it was made abundantly clear that the pres- 
ent acreage limitation was, in fact, hamper- 
ing the exploration and development pro- 
gram in our State. The reasons were given 
with great detail by specialists in the in- 
dustry and in such a manner that they were 
grasped by all attending. It was also evi- 
dent at the hearings that the desire for an 
increased and realistic acreage limitation in 
this great State was not the desire of one 
or two major companies but was the solid 
and uniform thinking of the 21 major oil 
companies represented and approximately 30: 
independent operators. These are the peo- 
ple who are not only leasing lands in Alaska, 
but budget funds which run into the mil- 
lions annually for geological and geophysical 
exploration in the State. 

The State has two present and future 
sources of revenue from its petroleum re- 
sources. They are land lease rentals and 
royalties from oil or gas produced. In com- 
paring the possible return to the State from 
these two sources, it is obvious to anyone 
who cares to play with the figures that 
royalties from two or three major fields 
would far surpass rental payments. It is 
also obvious that if discoveries are not made, 
revenues from lease rentals will decrease 
rather than increase. However, it is further 
evident that for the next several years the 
lease rentals will be an important factor in 
balancing the State budget. We must then, 
for the immediate revenue need, encourage 
continuing: leasing and, for our long term 
hopes, keep the industry’s interest in ex- 
ploration in Alaska active. We know that 
the industry must balance the possible re- 
turns from money spent in Alaska with the 
same dollars spent anywhere else in the 
world, not only this year but in future 
years. We are most anxious that our laws 
and the Government administering them 
keep Alaska in a reasonably competitive 
position. 

We find, then, that the Department of 
Interior does not believe the increase would 
be helpful or desirable, whereas the industry 
that will actually have to spend the money 
for exploration and development testifies 
that it is needed. 

It may not have been so intended, but the 
expertly. prepared and profuse testimony in 
opposition to this bill which appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on August 4 and Au- 
gust 6 leads to several wrong conclusions on 
the part of the average reader. They are 
points which I have been asked to explain 
and are as follows: 

1. That, were the acreage increased, a. 
major company could lease 600,000 acres at 
a very low cost, have the advantage of listing 
it as a reserve in their assets, and would 
therefore not spend any money in explora- 
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tion and development.. This is not a true 
picture of the facts: 

(a) Completely wildcat acreage cannot be 
listed as a reserve. Oil company reserves are 
known and quantitatively measured pools of 


‘ oil and gas. It is quite possible that a 600,000 


acre lease block in Alaska actually contains 
no oil or gas in commercial quantities. 

(b) Furthermore, the 600,000 acres allowed 
would be leased under a Federal noncompeti- 
tive lease which is issued for a period of 5 
years with a possible 5-year extension. An 
exploration program to properly evaluate the 
600,000. acres would take a minimum of 5 
years in Alaska. Any company holding such 
acreage knows that it will have to explain 
to its board and stockholders the ultimate 
value of the holding to the company. Since 
its value can actually be found only after 
extensive geological and geophysical explora- 
tion and since it would take in the neigh- 
borhood of 5 years to acquire this basic in- 
formation, there would be no such thing as 
holding and freezing land under lease. 

(c) Geological and geophysical exploration 
in Alaska is expensive. It also leaves dollars 
in Alaska and ultimately acquires for the 
benefit of the State the information ob- 
tained. This phase of an exploration pro- 
gram is divided into (1) rough geological 
reconnaissance, (2) rough geophysical sur- 
veys, and (3) detailed geophysical surveys 
and geological mapping. 

I have before me the costs of one of the 
companies operating in Alaska. They have 
spent $340,000 in rough geological recon- 
naissance to look at 30 million acres, a cost 
of 0.0114 per acre. They have spent $177,000 
for a rough geophysical survey to evaluate 
1,152,000 acres, or a cost of $0.155 per acre, 
They have spent $850,000 in a detailed seis- 
mic survey to evaluate 300,000 acres, or a 
cost of $2.84 per acre. Even the detailed 
seismic survey is not the final step in this 
phase of the exploration program. Continu- 
ing seismic surveys, together with a well 
drilled for stratographic information as much 
as for finding of oil is necessary before the 
company can make a decision if the acreage 
is worth retaining for a further search for oil. 

2. That, were the acreage limitation in- 
creased, a major company could then be in 
@ position to control the oil industry in 
Alaska. 

(a) There ts no industry, in spite of the 
giants within its ranks, that is so competi- 
tive as the oil industry. The only way, even 
with the increased acreage allowable, that 
any one company could control the oil in- 
dustry in Alaska would, in fact, be if the 
only field in the State existed under their 
acreage block. Considering the extensive 
probable petroleum provinces within the 
State, this possibility seems to me rather 
remote. 

3. That there will be fewer wells drilled 
if this acreage limitation is increased rather 
than requiring the companies to apply for 
nonchargeability through development 
contracts. 

(a) It is true that the final answer to the 
question of whether particular acreage does 
embrace commercial deposits of oil and gas 
can only be found by drilling. However, to 
require the drilling of a well as a primary 
and mandatory provision of obtaining a 
lease would result in such an expensively 
wasteful program that the cost of each bar- 
rel of oil found in Alaska would be priced 
right out of the market. Drilling is the final 
and the most expensive step in a long and 
expensive exploration program. 

(b) Every dry hole drilled is a discourage- 
ment to the industry. Even after applying 
ail the seientific techniques available in 

am acre of wildcat ground, the ratio 

of successful wells, industrywide, remains 
Pin 10. It is important that the industry's 
im this regard in Alaska does not 

develop a lower ratio if we are to keep their 
interest~ here. Mandatory and indiscrimi- 


nate drilling requirements could easily, at 
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the present time, bring about this result and 
could, in fact, result in a completely wrong 
eonclusion; i.e., that there is little commer- 
cial oil in the State. 

4. That an oil company can increase its 
acreage holdings without any limitations 
under development contracts and unit 
agreements. 

(a) The development contract is a useful 
means of securing nonchargeability of acre- 
age, but it is not the sole answer to the pres- 
ent problem in Alaska. In the first place, 
although a development contract granted 
to a single company may embrace hundreds 
of thousands of acres, not all the acreage 
within its defined borders is necessarily 
owned by nor controlled by the company. 

(b) To obtain a unit agreement, the com- 
pany must have completed a sufficient geo- 
logical and geophysical program to support 
an immediate and mandatory drilling 
program. 

(c) This means that the company will 
have already spent from $2 to $5 an acre on 
lands, including those over which it has no 
ownership pr control and which, by the time 
the program has reached the point that. the 
company is willing to embark on a unit 
agreement, have been leased by other indi- 
viduals and. companies. 

The testimony given to the Senate Interior 
Committee already points out that the size 
of Alaska and its potential oil provinces 
scattered in some seven geographic areas de- 
mands special consideration if equity with 
the other States is intended. Despite the 
President’s veto and the action of the De- 
partment of Interior, I still believe this leg- 
islation is necessary and good for all the 
people. Senator ALLorr’s testimony indi- 
cated that his objections to the bill would 
be removed if other legislation pertaining to 
amending lease rentals, wiping out option 


~ provisions, and other amendments to the oil 


and gas laws, which are now in Senate In- 
terior Committee, were considered at the 
same time. I would urge the early consider- 
ation of these measures with full hearings 
and recommend that one of them be amend- 
ed to increase the acreage allowable to 600,- 
000 acres without geographical division in 
the State of Alaska. 
Very truly yours, 
TRENE E. RYAN. 





Address by Dr. T. Keith Glennan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present a very able address of 
Dr. T. Keith Giennan, Administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, delivered on August 24, 
1959, to the fourth U.S. Air Force tech- 
nical symposium on ballistic missiles 
and space technology held in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

The address follows: 

ApprREss By Dr. T. ExeITH GLENNAN, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION, BEFORE THE 4TH USAP 
BMD Syrmposrum on MiIssices AND SPACE 
TrecHNno.wocy, Los ANGELES, CaLIr., AUGUST 
24, 1959 
It is my purpose this morning to discuss 

with you some of the conclusions that we 

of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
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ministration have reached after almost a 
year of operation. There could be no more 
appropriate forum for such a discussion 
than this fourth technical symposium on 
ballistic missiles and space technology. 
The members of this audience represent a 
solid core of the science-industry-Govern- 
ment team that is responsible for the 
acchievements.of our national space effort to 
date. I hardly need add that you make up 
the team upon which the vital space work 
of the future must depend. 

There: is @ tried and true formula for 
speech preparation that runs something like 
this—tell them. what you are going to say— 
say it—and then tell them what. you have 
said. I am going to attempt to follow that 
format this morning as I speak out on basic 
problems that confront us—problems that 
are common to all who labor in these missile 
and space technology fields. 

Specifically, I want soberly to examine 
with you the present state of the art in 
these fields. While I yield to no one in the 
extent of my. enthusiasm about the future 
in thfs business, I will not be painting a 
rosy, pie-in-the-sky picture of manned space 
transports, civilian colonies, and manned 
military bases on the moon or other planets, 
warehouses in space and the like. There 
seems to be a contest going on in this coun- 
try in which substantial numbers. of people 
are attempting to outdo each other in pre- 
dicting exotic accomplishments in. space in 
the next few years. In my opinion, there is 
need for more commonsense and good tech- 
nical judgment to be injected into this pic- 
ture. While there are others more able than 
I to handle such an assignment, my position 
as Administrator of NASA compels me to 
state my convictions in these matters as 
part of my responsibility of keeping the 
Congress and the public fully and currently 
informed. 

As you know, it was just 1 year ago 
last month that the President signed the bill 
establishing the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Building on the 
foundation of organization, personnel, plant 
assets, programs, and problems transferred 
from the NACA, ARPA, and the military 
services, NASA was a going concern from the 
day we announced that we were in business, 
the ist of October 1958. We lacked, as did 
all of the others engaged in the space busi- 
ness, @ full realization of the complexity of 
the technological problems facing us. And 
we were neophytes—probably still are—in 
our understanding of the costs. to be in- 
eurred in a hard-hitting, broadly based na- 
tional space program. But we had—and we 
still have—enthusiasm and real zeal for the 
great adventure that still lies before us: the 
discovery of new knowledge about our uni- 
verse and the application of that new knowl- 
edge and-supporting technology for the 
benefit of mankind everywhere. 

Now, what have we learned from our suc- 
cesses and failures of the past year? And 
what are we planning for the future as a re- 
sult of our experiences—both good and bad? 
Remember, please, that I am speaking about 
the civilian space program—not the military 
program. However, they are closely related— 
and are interdependent in many ways and 
it is probable, therefore, that some portion 
of my remarks may have applicability in 
the military area, as well. 

In the first place, we have learned that we 
are not nearly as far advanced in 
technology as we had thought or hoped. 
Qur experiences in the space vehicle field 
have been less than completely satisfactory. 
The ratio of launches to what has 
been termed by some:as “successful failures” 
has not improved very much in the past year. 
And as soon as we began to plan for second 
generation experiments we found that we 


“were facing some hard facts of life in the 


propulsion and guidance fields. Even today, 
every shot we make—either by the military 
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or by ourselves in NASA—is a shot in which 
there is little or no margin for even a slight 
deviation from planned performance para- 
meters. In thrust capability, in guidance- 
injection, midcourse and terminal, in 
thrust control—in all of these areas there 
is much that must be learned and applied 
before we undertake the difficult missions 
we all talk about so glibly. ; 

Secondly, it is becoming clear that we 
cannot and should not attempt to under- 
take all of the hundreds’ of projects that 
are being recommended to advance our 
understanding of the space environment. 
We haven't the manpower, the facilities or 
the funds. More important than any of 
these, however, is the fact that it seems to 
me that we will make progress faster if we 
move at a rate that will enable us to under- 
stand a bit more about the things we have 
already done and the information we have 
already acquired from successful experi- 
ments that are behind us. 

Probably more than any other single mat- 
ter, the question that plagues all of us is 
one of reliability. When will we be able to 
count on being successful in launching and 
placing into orbit or om the desired trajec- 
tory in deep space as many as three out of 
four of our intended experiments? We should 
admit, quite frankly, that with distressingly 
few exceptions, we have not achieved com- 
plete success in any mission to date—suc- 
cess in the sense that the payload has been 
injected into orbit or into a deep space tra- 
jectory within reasonable limits of the plan- 
ned flight objectives and in the sense that 
the payload has performed its mission sat- 
isfactorily. 

Now lest you think I am being unduly 
harsh, let me hasten to say that our com- 
petitors in the U.S.S.R. have reported only 
their successful flights to date. We know 
they have had failures. We don't know, in 
any instance, whether even their announced 
successes have really come any closer to the 
intended objectives than have ours. And I 
am mindful of the truly great accomplish- 
ments that the United States has managed 
in the past 2 years in the space field. In- 
deed, I am proud to be one of those as- 
sociated in a résponsible way with this na- 
tional effort where success or failure may 
well have implications far beyond the im- 
mediate civilian or military utility of the 
experiments we attempt. 

We are the one nation in this world which 
has developed its position of leadership 
through the application of science and tech- 
nology to the alleviation of man’s back- 
breaking burdens while continuing to pro- 
tect the rights of the individual. citizen. 
For us to play second fiddle in this space 
business is to admit that we have lost a 
part of our genius for experiment—for tak- 
ing a competitive risk—for searching out 
new facts about nature that ultimately will 
improve the well-being of mankind every- 
where. No; we cannot and I am sure we 
will not fail to demonstrate once again that 
free men—when challenged—can rise to the 
heights and overcome the lead of those who 
build on the basis of the subjugation of the 
rights of the individual as they dictate to 
him the path he must take in response to 
the demands of the state. 

Now that may seem to be a bit of his- 
trionics to the sophisticates in this audience 
but it is the creed by which we must guide 
our actions in the days ahead. And we are 
not going to achieve our goals by wishful 
thinking about difficult ‘technical problems. 

But I'm afraid I’m being carried away by 
my own convictions about the basie capabili- 
ties that reside in our people while the 
realities of this business await attention. 
Having told you very, very briefly about the 
more important bits of realism that have 
been impressed upon us during the past year, 
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let me now tell you something of our think- 
ing about the future. ~ 

First, as to program—we have had to face 
up to the fact that we simply cannot do 
everything that is proposed either by mem- 
bers of the scientific community, other agen- 
cies or by our own people. Some of the firing 
schedules we developed 9 months ago 
lacked the realism that now characterizes our 
planning. 

Within the next year, I think you will be 
able to note an orderliness about the attack 
our people will be making in the space sci- 
ences area. Thus far we have been engaged 
in completing experiments planned for the 
International Geophysical Year. In fields 
such as astronomy, meteorology, and the 
physical sciences, we are developing a de- 
termined and well-planned program. Lead 
times for most of these experiments will be 
long and will call for continuing high levels 
of effort and support. Unless we can achieve 
this goal, we will lack, ultimately, the under- 
pinning for the entire space program and 
may miss the really important discoveries 
that now lie hidden from our view. 

We plan to concentrate our initial efforts 
in deep space on lunar missions—rear miss, 
orbiting and hard and soft landings of pay- 
loads. In this program we will develop the 
techniques necessary to accomplish missions 
into deeper space and will use them for such 
missions as their reliability and the oppor- 
tunity permits. 

Second—as to basic research and advanced 
technology—we expect to support greater 
effort in the universities, other nonprofit in- 
stitutions, and in industry in both basic re- 
search and in advanced development of sys- 
tems components. In the development of 
better methods and devices in the fields of 
guidance, control, telemetry, auxiliary power 
units and sensors of all types—in all of these 
areas, we see the need for greater concentra- 
tion of effort. Through such actions we hope 
to improve the reliability of the systems 
which will employ these components. 

Third—as to booster systems—it is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that greater ef- 
forts must be placed on simplification and 
reliability. As a corollary, it seems quite 
clear that continued attention must be given 
to reduction in the number and varieties of 
rockets and rocket booster systems for use 
in the space business. It is unlikely that 
these systems will become off-the-shelf pro- 
duction items in the foreseeable future. 
With limited numbers of firings in prospect, 
reliability can be expected only if the vari- 
ety of systems is kept at a minimum. It 
will be cheaper to waste payload space in 
using an oversize booster that becomes re- 
liable through continued use than to tailor 
boosters for each specific mission with the 
attendant lowered reliability that surely will 
result from infrequent use. 

As we move ahead in our program, using 
newly developed vehicles of larger size and 
with more stages, the problems of achieving 
successful fiights will increase. Recognizing 
the statistical success thus far achieved with 
the single- and two-stage missiles and the 
number of firings required in their develop- 
ment period, we must ask the question as 
to the probable success of a seven-stage 
vehicle required to land a man on the moon 
and return him to earth. Clearly, major ad- 
vances in research and development tech- 
niques leading to greater vehicle reliability 
must.be accomplished. Both the cost and 
development time will be prohibitive if ve- 
hicle development depends, as it does now, so 
heavily on “trial by fire.” As a part of our 
program we ere currently studying methods 
for development that might lead to earlier 
success of our flight vehicles, and the progress 
we make here may well determine how long 
it will take to do the advance missions that 
we are all so anxious to accomplish. 
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Finally—as in most other advanced tech- 
nologies—a vast new area of materials re- 
search is being opened up by our space 
exploration requirements. As you well know, 
many materials exhibit different properties 
when used in radiation fields and in the 
vacuum of space. These materials must be 
improved or other materials found or devel- 
oped to replace them. Magnesium, for ex- 
ample, sublimates in a vacuum—and effec- 
tively disappears. Another phenomenon— 
two moving metal surfaces in a vacuum tend 
to weld together by molecular adhesion. Our 
engineers and scientists are facing many such 
problems, but the list is far too long to 
catalog here. 

My point is simply this: We have used up 
much of our missile technology. We have 
drawn heavily on our capital—the knowledge 
and experience accumulated by the military 
services, by industry and by NACA and others 
over the past 10 years or so. We must re- 
plenish that capital with new knowledge. 
From here on out, space research is going to 
be a matter of the same determined plugging 
away that has characterized aeronautics re- 
search—and, indeed all scientific endeavor. 

As for Russian space achievements, we 
have learned that while they use their suc- 
cesses effectively for propaganda—and are 
able to hide their failures—their public 
claims have been, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, factual. Their scientists, however, are 
not the giants they would have us believe— 
they simply started working in this par- 
ticular field 6 or 7 years before we did. It 
would be tragic if we had to admit they 
were working harder today than we. But 
they have set for us some targets by the 
success of their efforts thus far announced. 

For instance, while we have no informa- 
tion which lead us to believe that the Rus- 
sians have solved all of the guidance prob- 
lems I mentioned earlier, obviously their 
guidance is good and obviously they are not 
standing still. 

One of the most sensible men in our busi- 
ness today is my good friend, Dr. Lee Du- 
Bridge, president of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology. I presume that most 
of you have read his article in the August 
issue of Harper’s magazine. I think that 
he offers the most reasonable analysis of our 
present situation that I have seen lately. 

Dr. DuBridge reminds us that conditions 
in space are completely outside all human 
experience up to now. He points out that 
the essential elements that sustain life—- 
among them air, water, and food, as well as 
fuel for the craft—are missing. All these 
things, including instruments and other 
kinds of equipment, will have to be carried 
along with the astronaut, creating the big- 
gest problem in logistics that has ever faced 
an expedition into the unknown. 

Dr. DuBridge goes on to say that at the 
presently unattainable rate of 93,000 miles 
per hour—the speed required to overcome 
the gravitational attraction of the Sun—it 
would take 3 weeks to arrive at Mars, more 
than 3 years to visit Neptune, and 28,000 
years to reach Alpha Centauri, the nearest 
star. 

He emphasizes that maneuvering in space 
calls for totally new techniques of motion. 
No object in orbit can overtake another one, 
or lie in wait for it. Instead, it must be 
intercepted by a trajectory based on com- 
plex calculations, and on adjustments in 
course and speed of the utmost exactness. 

The energy requirements for space ve- 
hicles are most formidable, and Dr. Du- 
Bridge cites the problem of sending a single 
man with a minimum amount of equipment 
(weighing in all about 1 ton) .on a trip to 
the mgon and back. A rocket with about 
300,000 pounds of thrust—and we have such 
rockets—will carry him to the vicinity of 
the moon. But the weight of fuel needed to 
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land him on its surface will treble the neces- 
sary thrust raising it to 900,000 pounds. To 
bring him back and land him safely on the 
earth increases this to at least 5 million 
pounds of thrust—several times the amount 
provided by the biggest single rocket engine 
now under development by NASA. 

In spite of these difficulties, and others 
equally challenging to engineers and physi- 
ologists, Dr. DuBridge is not discouraged; 
nor am I. We share the belief that space 
exploration by mankind within the solar 
system is both feasible and necessary—that 
it is indeed inevitable—and that it may offer 
rewards enough, in knowledge and in prac- 
tical benefits yet unknown, to keep human- 
ity occupied for the next hundred years. We 
recognize that the total cost will be colossal, 
but that the unforeseen—and unforesee- 
able—dividends, spread out over the years, 
will justify the cost. 

Some Americans, as I and no doubt many 
of you have learned, have quite a different 
outlook. The other morning I had break- 
fast in the coffee shop of a Washington hotel. 
Two men were at an adjoining table. One 
was in a table-banging temper. When he 
mentioned what he called “this space fol- 
derol,” I naturally pricked up my ears. I 
confess that I eavesdropped a little which 
wasn’t hard since he had a powerful voice 
and made no attempt to lower it. 

Among other things, he said—and I 
quote—"We had a 3-inch rain in Washing- 
ton last Saturday. So what happened? The 
drains need working over so badly that a good 
deal of the city was flooded. People had to 
swim away from their cars. 

“Now,” he went on to say, “with a-situ- 
ation like that, right here in Washington, 
why in the name of commonsense are so 
many millions being spent on such nonsense 
as shooting a lot of hardware to the Moon? 
Who cares about the Moon? There's plenty 
to do down here without wasting money on 
things like that.” 

There is, of course, a fundamental differ- 
ence between solving the problem of over- 
loaded storm drains and sewers in Washing- 
ton and conducting research and develop- 
ment in space. For the drainage problem 
there is a ready solution needing only 
money to complete the loop. Research in 
space and the development of useful appli- 
cations of knowledge gained through that 
research requires imagination, courage, and 
lots of money. It may well prove to be one 
of the most exciting and profitable ventures 
of all time. But it is so easy to be carried 
away by our own enthusiasms to the point 
where we begin to ignore realities. It is 
obvious that the man I overheard is not con- 
vinced that research, and particularly re- 
search in space holds much promise for him, 

Naturally, I do not agree with the gentle- 
man’s opinion about this matter. I do, 
however, concede that he had a right to his 
opinion and I am afraid that there are many 
others like him—persons who are less than 
excited over trips to the Moon and the 
building of way stations in space. Our prob- 
lem—yours and mine—is to be as responsible 
as possible in our public utterances in this 
field. Overstatements of wonders that are 
to come may be exciting to some people— 
but I seriously doubt that those on whose 
understanding we must depend for con- 
tinuing support will be thus convinced. 

Speaking of support—you will note that I 
have said nothing directly about costs. That 
is a story in itself with which most of you 
have some familiarity. I would say only 
that space program costs will increase sub- 
stantially in the years ahead if we are per- 
mitted to carry out the programs now be- 
lieved to be desirable and necessary in both 
the civilian and military fields. 

If you term this a sobering picture, I have 
made my point. But I do not intend it to 
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be a pessimistic one. Our horizons will be 
bounded only by the limits of our imagina- 
tions, our ability to perform responsibly the 
tasks we undertake and by our ability thus 
to convince the Congress and the public of 
the worth and urgency of our programs. It 
is high adventure we are experiencing—let 
us be worthy of our trust. 





Depressed Domestic Mining and Mineral 
Industries 





SPEECH 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 177) declaring the sense of Con- 
gress on the depressed domestic mining and 
mineral industries affecting public and other 
lands. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, first I would like to add 
my word of commendation to the chair- 
man of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee for bringing this resolution 
not only to the committee but to the 
House floor for action. 

Certainly no harm can come from the 
passage of such a resolution, and possi- 
bly a great deal of good may result. 

While this resolution is directed to the 
executive branch of Government, I am 
confident nothing will be accomplished 
until Congress itself decides to protect 
the American mining industry from 
complete destruction through the impor- 
tation of foreign mineral products. 

It is the importation of foreign min- 
erals that has destroyed the American 
mining industry and will continue to de- 
stroy the American mining industry un- 
til tariffs and quotas are levied on such 
imports. Congress sits idly by and con- 
demns the executive branch for not pro- 
tecting the industry through the peril 
point and escape clause in the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. 

With one hand the Congress directs 
the executive branch and the State De- 
partment of the executive branch to con- 
tract with these foreign countries for the 
imports. of their mineral products, and 


‘ then on the other hand when these im- 


ports do come in and do flood our mar- 
ket and put our mining industry out of 
business, they condemn the executive 
branch for not invoking the peril point 
and the escape clause provisions of the 
act. 

The responsibility, Mr. Chairman, is 
that of Congress. It is Congress that 
represents the people of these United 
States and the industries of these United 
States. It is Congress and Congress 
alone that has the authority to levy im- 
port tariffs, quotas, and duties. ‘That 


authority, that responsibility, and that 


duty is placed upon the shoulders of 
Congress, and we cannot shift it to some 
other branch of Government. 
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Those who espouse the one-world 
philosophy contend that we must keep 
our borders free to all foreign imports, 
and if we have an industry which cannot 
compete with foreign competition, the 
companies engaged in such industry 
should go out of business and the people 
employed in such industry should find 
work elsewhere because, they contend 
that Americans, with all their ingenuity 
and efficiency, must be able to compete 
with countries less fortunate than ours. 

This argument, Mr. Chairman, does 
not take account of the fact that our in- 
dustries and our mines are not given an 
opportunity to compete on the same 
basis with foreign industry and foreign 
mines. _This argument does not take 
into account the fac. that the cost of 
operation of a mine or an industry in the 
United States cannot start on an equal 
footing with its foreign competitors. 

That argument does not take into ac- 
count the fact that the cost of operation 
of a domestic mine or a domestic indus- 
try, which must be added to the cost of 
the product before we can hope to begin 
to compete, are such items as salaries, 
taxes, and foreign aid. 

Competitors of the American mining 
industry operating foreign mines are able 
to hire help working for one-half or one- 
third of the salary that must be paid to 
American workmen. Not only that, but 
they are working 12 hours a day 7 days 
of the week, where labor in the United 
States operates under wage-hour laws, 
minimum wage laws, a cost-of-living 
standard that is being forced higher and 
higher annually. The labor expense, 
which is a large part of the domestic 
mining cost cannot be offset by efficiency 
in operation. 

The second thing the internationalists 
forget in their contention that domestic 
industry must be more efficient to com- 
pete with foreign industry and foreign 
minerals, is taxes. The internationalists 
would like to have us forget that our 
foreign competitors are not required to 
add onto the cost of their production, 
the defense of their country. The Amer- 
ican taxpayer defends them. The Amer- 
ican mine and the American mining in- 
dustry carries a heavy burden of taxes 
to defend their competitors in these for- 
eign countries. American labor carries 
a heavy burden of taxes to defend, if 
you please, the laborers in these foreign 
countries who are in competition with 
them. Yes, the American producer is 
required to add to his product the cost of 
the defense of not only the peoples of 
these foreign countries, but the very in- 
dustries that are in competition with 
them. This cost must be added to the 
cost of the domestic product, all of which 
is free to the foreign competitor. 

Not only is the domestic mining indus- 
try and domestic labor defending them, 
but they are at the same time required 
to finance these countries for the opera- 
tion of their own government. Through 
foreign economic aid and public assis- 
tance, we are constructing public power- 
plants and reclamation projects for the 
nations within whose borders the com- 
peting mines are located. They are not 
required to pay taxes to finance these 
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programs in their country. The Amer- 
ican taxpayer, the American miner, and 
the American laborer are carrying that 
burden for them—a burden which must 
be added to the product we are producing 
and must be added to the cost of our 
minerals before we are permitted to 
even begin to compete with foreign im- 
ports. 

The third unfair competition the 
American mining industry is required to 
meet, and which is added to the cost of 
the product produced domestically, was 
brought out forcefully on the House floor 
last week when we were debating the 
extension of Public Law 480. 

Not only are the American industrial- 
ist, the American laborer, and the 
American miner required to pay taxes to 
maintain the agricultural support pro~- 
gram, but in addition to that, we turn 
around and give to the people of these 
competing countries the food and fiber 
necessary for them to be able to live on 
a starvation wage that is being paid by 
the mines in these foreign countries. 

Not only is the domestic mining in- 
dustry required to pay taxes to main- 
tain and defend his foreign competitor, 
and at the same time compelled to com- 
pete with low salaries and low standards 
of living, but in addition to that, he is 
forced through Public Law 480, through 
our foreign aid program, and through 
these other assistance programs to pro- 
vide the food, free of charge in many 
instances, that goes into the household 
of the laboring man employed by these 
competing industries. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the international- 
ists argue that if the American indus- 
trialist and the American miner are not 
able to compete with foreign industry 
and foreign minerals through greater 
efficiency, greater per capita and greater 
per hour production, then they should 
go out of business. 

Equalize these burdens, Mr. Chair- 
man, and American industry and Amer- 
ican mines will meet the competition of 
any country in the world. Equalize the 
variance in the standard of living, equal- 
ize the variance in the salary differential, 
require them to pay for the food that the 
American taxpayer has purchased from 
the American farmer, require them to 
levy their own taxes to finance their own 
public works programs, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, require them to levy their own 
taxes to pay for their own defense and 
the defense of the rest of the free 
world, and our mines and our industries 
will compete with the mines and indus- 
tries of any country in the entire free 


world. 

Until that is done, it is the duty and 
the obligation of this Congress to levy 
upon the foreign importer the cost of 
this unequal burden that is levied upon 
the American producer, the American 
laborer, and American industry, through 
an import tariff or an import duty, or 
at least, Mr. Chairman, an import quota. 

I sincerely hope this House will pass 
this resolution. I hope some good will 
come from it, but I know, as every Mem~ 
ber on this House floor must know, that 
this Congress cannot shift its responsi- 
bility and that this problem cannot be 
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solved until Congress is willing to fulfill 
the obligation and duty reposed in it by 
the Constitution and protect these in- 
dustries as the Founding Fathers pro- 
vided they should be protected and, as 
we have learned by experience, they 
must be protected if the economy of 
this Nation and the strength of this Na- 
tion is to be preserved. 





East, West Comparisons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the 13th in the series of 
articles written by George W. Healy, 
editor. of the New Orleans Times-Pic- 
ayune, who accompanied Vice President 
Nrxon on his recent trip to the Soviet 
Union: 

[From the New Orleans (La.) Times-Pic- 
ayune, Aug. 21, 1959] 
East, West COMPARISONS—FINDS FRIENDLY 
Sprrits, MATERIAL WELL-BEING 


(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 
(Thirteenth of a series) 


WasSHINGTON.—It would have been very 
easy to have had breakfast in Warsaw, lunch 
in Keflavik, and dinner in New Orleans the 
day we returned to the free world. 

Our TWA jet left Warsaw about 10 a.m., 
Polish time, was in Iceland about noon and 
in Washington about 4p.m. An Eastern Air 
Lines turbojet was scheduled to take off from 
Washington at 6 p.m., Washington time, and 
to be in New Orleans before 8 p.m., New 
Orleans time. 

Instead of making this connection, I stayed 
in Washington to get rest, to write a sum- 
mation for the Associated Press and to re- 
fiect. 

What had we found in Russia, Siberia, and 
Poland that we did not expect to find? 

How were the lives of people in Moscow, 
Leningrad, Novosibirsk, Sverdlovsk, and War- 
saw different from the lives of people in New 
Orleans? 

All members of our party, I believe, feel 
that we found a much more friendly spirit— 
outside Moscow—than we expected to find. 

On my own part, I found Russia’s life 

much more capitalistic—outwardly—than I 
expected to find it. Although hotel em- 
ployees and guides, all employees of Intour- 
ist, the official travel agency run by the Gov- 
ernment, declined tips, I found none who 
refused the gift of an automatic pencil or of 
chewing gum. All seemed interested in 
earning rubles to buy things for their own 
use, 
For years after the revolution of 1918, I 
was told, Gum’s—Moscow’s largest store— 
was closed. It had been operated as a capi- 
talistic venture for the profit of its owners. 
As IT understand the situation, the Commu- 
nists closed this big store because it was a 
symbol of capitalism and because the people 
should be taught to obtain necessary goods 
by cooperative effort. The purchase of lux- 
ury goods was forbidden. 5 

Gum’s (it’s pronounced Gooms) is open 
again and its shelves are loaded with luxury 
goods, I won’t vouch for the quality of 
these goods, but Russians are buying them. 
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Gum’s is owned and operated by the state, 
but for all intents and purposes it seems to 
be run just like big department stores in the 
United States. 

As to dress, nowhere save in Warsaw were 
men and women as well clothed as are the 
men and women in New Orleans. Even with 
Warsaw, I believe New Orleans has the edge. 

Physical facilities in no city which we 
visited can compare with physical facilities 
in New Orleans. Take the airports, for in- 
stance. There, at Moisant International 
Airport, the passenger is told at what gate 
he should board his plane. At Moscow Air- 
port and the others we visited, there was 
just one gate. When that gate is opened 
you walk out on the big ramp and try to 
find a plane with a large number on its 
fuselage matching the plane number on 
your ticket. 

The large hotels which I saw have one 
entrance and exit. You can’t walk in the 
Baronne Street entrance and go out at Uni- 
versity Place or in the Gravier Street en- 
trance and out the Common Street side. 
One member of our party expressed sus- 
picion that this single entrance-exit makes 
it easier for somebody to keep tabs on 
somebody. 

The Russian jets, as mentioned earlier, 
don’t reverse their jetstream, as do modern 
American jets, to achieve braking. They 
release two parachutes from the tail section 
to serve as brakes. I believe the technical 
name is drobechutes. 

If there is a variety of food in Russia, I 
looked in the wrong places. It definitely is 
possible to get tired of borsch, caviar and 
vodka. Restaurants where we ate in Poland 
offered a greater variety. 

Aside from physical things, I found a 
pride on the part of Russian people in their 
workmanship and in their plants which I 
had been told I would not find. 

No man could have escorted a group of 
visitors through an industrial pant more 
proudly than a superintendent escorted us 
through the stamping mill at Novosibirsk. 

That was the day the party was split in 
several parts and several of our drivers got 
lost. The bus I was riding, fortunately, 
reached the main entrance to the plant. 
Standing on the steps there was what ap- 
peared to be an official reception committee. 
Vice-President Nixon, however, was not with 
our group. 

Austin Kiplinger, the Washington maga- 
zine and newsletter man, nattily dressed and 
wearing a hat, walked up to. the reception 
committee. He and the rest of us were 
greeted warmly. Our inspection of the big 
plant was started, with hundreds of off-duty 
workmen following us. Halfway through 
the inspection we met Mr. Nrxon, sur- 
rounded by a handful of followers. 

I suspect his driver took him to the wrong 
entrance. The plant superintendent who 
was showing us the works, I believe, thought 
Mr. Kiplinger was Mr. Nixon. 





A Constituent Writes About the National 
Science Foundation Summer Institute 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 
Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 


received a thoughtful letter from Kings- 
ley W. Wightman, of Oakland, Calif., 
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who participated in a summer institute 
in Utah this year under the auspices of 
the National Science Foundation. This 
is a sincere and unsolicited endorsement 
of a Federal program. As such, I be- 
lieve it will be of interest to all Members 
of Congress, and under permission to 
extend my remarks, I include it in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Congressman JEFFERY COHELAN, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As a participant in the summer 
institute program of the National Science 
Foundation, I wish to report to you my 
impressions of this program. 

This summer I attended a science institute 
for secondary schoolteachers at Brigham 
Young University in Utah. I firmly believe 
that this institute provided one of the finest 
programs in secondary science education any 
teacher could possibly have. My background 
in chemistry, physics, and geology has been 
vastly broadened and deepened by what I 
learned this summer, and I feel much more 
qualified to instruct my students now than 
I did before I attended the institute. 

I also feel that Brigham Young University 
is particularly suited for offering a program 
of this type because of its outstanding facili- 
ties, its excellent staff, and its comfortable 
living quarters. 

I sincerely believe that the summer in- 
stitute programt of the National Science 
Foundation should be carried on indefinitely. 
In my opinion, it is one of the finest pieces 
of legislation for the improvement of educa- 
tion that has ever been enacted. 

Cordially yours, 
KINGSLEY W. WIGHTMAN. 





Rockefeller and Stassenism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in a pre- 
vious insertion on page A6694 of the 
August 3 CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I called 
attention to the fact that the type of 
thinking going on in the Rockefeller 
camp is not only contrary to the facts 
and the polls, but is countering the co- 
hesive forces of the Republican Party 
which have been steamrolling into action, 
and, moreover, have been more recently, 
leveling some very difficult obstacles. 

I also stated that the type of public 
relations being produced by the Rocke- 
feller forces is a great disservice to the 
Governor. I do want to reiterate and 
reemphasize this fact by pointing out 
that the statements made by his aids, 
and subsequently by Rockefeller himself, 
smacked of Stassenism, or in other words, 
a pathetic attempt to initiate another 
“dump Nrxon campaign.” 

I think Rockefeller should take a lesson 
from history and read the papers which 
have recorded the sad story of those who 
made previous, and similar blunders. 
One article in particular which I cite as 
@ case in point was written by Ralph 
McGill and appeared in the August 24 
issue of the Washington Evening Star. 
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Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include at this point, 
the article by Mr. McGill: 

ROCKEFELLER’s DENIALS RAPPED—REPUDIATION 
or STATEMENTs ABouT Po.is Is LINKED 
CONFERENCE WITH DEwEY ; 

‘ (By Ralph McGill) 

FPiddling Bob Taylor, who once was Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee and later a U.S. Senator, 
was good’ at a hoedown or a verbal knock- 
down. 

He was a Democrat, and once, in cam- 
paigning in Republican east Tennessee where 
political factionalism was about to break 
the safety valve on the emotional boilers, 
he flung out, in his opponent’s hometown, 
the damming verse: 


“Oh, he wiggled in and he wiggled out 
And left the people all in doubt 
As to_ whether the varmint that made the 
*track 
Was going out or coming back.” 


The lines of this biting quatrain were hard- 
ly said before mountain pistols were out, 
but cooler heads prevailed and there was no 
bloodshed. 

It grieves me to say that I thought of this 
little doggerel on reading the political dis- 
patches from Albany, N.Y., in which Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller issued categorical denial 
of statements attributed to him in one of 
those not-for-direct-quotation chats while 
he was in Puerto Rico at the national confer- 
ence of Governors. 

For a couple of weeks, without denial, 
statements had been attributed to the Gov- 
ernor as follows: 

1. He had set a November deadline for 
making a decision as to what he would do 
about becoming a candidate for the GOP 
nomination. 

2. He would mrake his decision on the basis 
of the public opinion polls at the time—the 
polls would be the controlling factor. 

In a press conference in Albany, follow- 
ing a weekend meeting with former Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, who seems to be master- 
minding the unofficial Rockefeller campaign, 
Mr. Rockefeller repudiated the attributions. 

They were, he said, not true. 

Now, I am one who worries and bites nails 
about what seems to me to be too frequent 
lack of responsibility by a free press. But 
if the Governor will pardon me, I do not 
believe that the able, experienced newspa- 
permen who covered the Puerto Rican con- 
ference could have been so far off base as 
to be slapped down with a complete denial. 
Governor Rockefeller is, I am sure, a charm- 
ing gentleman, but he looks even worse in 
denial than he did before. 

It was no secret that the statements about 
polls being a controlling factor was an un- 
wise one. It is not yet possible to take the 
pulse of the American people by polls and 
be confident of the right answer. The mood 
of the people changes with events. Polls 
are one reason why the campaign of Senator 
JOHN KENNEDY is not advancing, but stand- 
ing where it was some months ago. He has 
relied too-much on too many polls in too 
many categories of age, occupation, etc. 

One readily can understand that Governor 
Dewey would be alarmed about any refer- 
ence to polis as the determining factor. 
Polis selected him President of the United 
States in 1948. And a lot of newspapermen, 
in the cold gray dawn of the morning after, 
took an oath that as long as they thereafter 
lived they would go out and see for them- 
selves rather than depend on the statis- 
ticians. 

It was politically necessary for Governor 
Rockefeller somehow to manage to 
the image of himself as having no capaci 
for decision until informed by the facilities 
of Madison Avenue poll takers. But the 
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method of it and the outright denial means 
simply that he is saying veteran political re- 
porters at Puerto Rico were utterly and com- 
pletely in error. He didn’t have the grace 
to say he may not haye made himself clear. 

This, if the Governor will pardon me, is 
difficult to accept. It is especially so since 
he did not make up his mind to deny the 
attributed statements until he had taken a 
poll of Governor Dewey, one of the most 
pragmatic of political advisers. 

If the press at Puerto Rico was, indeed, 
entirely in error, there should have been an 
immediate correction on’ the day following 
their publication. The opinions attributed 
to the Governor assuredly should not have 
been allowed free circulation for 2 weeks to 
be, finally, denied after a conference with 
Governor Dewey. 

“Nelse,” as the public relations humanizers 
seem to be asking us to call Governor Rocke- 
feller, doesn’t look too good in this little 
controversy. The image of him is more fuzzy 
than before. 





Good To “Be Back Home” in Moscow 
After Siberia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the ninth in the series of 
articles written by George W. Healy, edi- 
tor of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
who accompanied Vice President Nrxon 
on his recent trip to the Soviet Union: 
Goop To “Be Back Home” In Moscow AFTER 

Sriperra—RovGH LANDING Farts To DAMPEN 

ENTHUSIASM 


(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 


Moscow.—If anyone had told me 2 weeks 
ago that I’d ever be talking about it being 
great to “be back home” in Moscow, I'd 
have told him he was off his rocker. 

After 4 days in Siberia, that’s the way most 
members of the party accompanying Vice 
President RicHarD M. Nixon were talking. 

When we took off for Novosibirsk most of 
us kept our rooms in the Ukraina Hotel, 
Moscow. Aeroflot, the Russian airline, cut 
our baggage weight allowance, and we had 
to have some place to keep our gear. 

Our rough landing returning to Moscow 
failed te dampen the enthusiasm of members 
of our party about getting back to the 
Ukraina. It doesn’t compare with first-class 
hotels in New Orleans, but it’s a happy home 
compared with Hotel No. 2 in Novosibirsk and 
the Bolshoi Urals in Sverdlovak. 

At least you have your own shower, with 
hot water, at the Ukraina. 


LONG WAY TO GO * 


The Russian people have no illusions about 
living standards in the United States being 
higher than those in the Soviet Union. Their 
master’s voice, that of Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
repeatedly tells them that the United States 
is ahead but that the U.S.S.R. is catching 
up—fast. In 7 years, he has said, the 
US.S.R. will be ahead. 

Just a few casual observations lead me 
to believe that Mr. EK. is wrong—definitely. 
The U.S.8.R. has too far to go, 

People in the United States have not just 
hundreds of things that people in the 
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ee don’t have, but literally thousands - ae a ee which hold that the Pyblic Law 480 Through the Looking 


A case in point is the telephone book. 
No Russian city I visited had a telephone 
directory. If you didn’t know the number of 
the person or company you wanted to call, 
you just didn’t call them. , 

It took most of our group a couple of days 
to learn how to work the eccentric dial 
telephones in the Hotel Ukraina. . Then, 
when we moved to Siberia there were no 
telephones or telephones that didn’t work. 

ICEBREAKER “LENIN” 

Cameras sold as luxury goods in Russian 
stores apparently are not up to date. Work- 
men at the hydroelectric station we visited 
near Novosibirsk obviously had never seen & 
Polaroid camera before Walter Ridder, of the 
Ridder newspapers, took their pictures with 
Vice President Nrxon and immediately deliv- 
ered prints to them, They were amazed. 

Reports that Russian women carry big bags 
because the stores have no paper in which 
to wrap their purchases are false; but the 
paper used in the country is of inferior 
quality. 

On the basis of a layman’s observation, 
it appeared to me that the Mississippi Ship- 
ping Co.’s liner, del Mar, launched soon after 
the end of World War II, is a more modern 
vessel than the pride of the Russian mari- 
time service, the icebreaker Lenin, which is 
about the del Mar’s size. The del Mar cer- 
tainly presents fewer fire hazards than the 
Lenin, with its heavy use of plywood, 

This comparison, of course, doesn’t apply 
to method of propulsion—inasmuch as the 
Russians say they are going to run the Lenin 
with atomic power. 

OUT OF REACH 


Thousands of things Americans accept as 
everyday necessities rather than luxuries 
apparently are out of the reach of most Rus- 
sians. The United States of America has 
many wonderful things about which Russia 
apparently is yet to learn. 

In all of Moscow; I saw not a single filling 
station. I did see a taxi driver take a can 
of fuel'from the trunk of his taxi and pour 
its contents into his gasoline tank. I also 
saw another taxi driver pumping up a flat 
tire with an old-fashioned hand pump. 

“Old hands” in Moscow told me that gaso- 
line is obtainable at depots operated by the 
Government and that the price is astro- 
nomical. Russia unquestionably has made 
great progress in recent years and continues 
to make progress. 

Still, on the basis of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
public utterances, I believe that his country 
is a great deal farther behind America than 
he thinks. 

If ever I go back to Russia, I’m going to 
write to Mr. Khrushchev, or his successor or 
assigns, before I go and say: 

“Please, in your next 5-year plan or 7- 
year plan won’t you include: A phone 
book with every telephone; a s r for 
every washbasin; restaurants where the 
patron doesn’t have to wait interminably for 
service?” 

RUSSIAN BUREAUCRACY 


Westbrook Pegler, who remained in Moscow 
while we went to Siberia, told me that the 
longer he remained the more he was con- 
vince@ that the Russian bureaucracy is the 
most inefficient in the worl@. 

Bob Considine, another columnist, went 
stronger. “If these guys run their military 
establishment like they run the rest of their 
business,” he said, “they couldn’t lick Peru.” 

Remembering the terrific fight the Rus- 
sians made in World War II, when men wise 
in.Russian affairs were predicting that they 
could not stand up to the Nazis, I can’t 


The Russians must be spending a large 
part of their budget for new weapons, Mr. 
Nrxon mentioned 25 percent of national in- 
come. To the best of my knowledge his esti- 
mate was not challenged. 

Despite heavy military spending, Russia is 
improving living standards. The tragedy is 
that most of the people seem to credit com- 
munism alone for their improvement and to 
give no credit to their own industry. 

Russians are reminded constantly of the 
people’s suffering in the reigns of the Czars— 
just as Poles are reminded of the evils of 
autocratic regimes in that nation. 

What both Russians and Poles have to- 
day probably is better than the serfdom of 
earlier years; but what the people behind 
the Iron Curtain don’t know is how well 
off they really would be if they enjoyed 
freedom. 

They’re moving; but I don’t think they’re 
moving fast enough to catch us. 


HOUSING DESPERATE 


The housing situation in Moscow seems 
more desperate than in othér cities we 
visited. Scores of flats are under construc- 
tion, but the work seems slow. 

Esthetically, these buildings leave much 
to be desired. They have the disadvantage 
of looking like Harlem tenements, with the 
advantage of being placed with some open 
ground around them. 

Russians living in other parts of the coun- 
try can’t move to Moscow, the Soviet show- 
case, unless the Government grants them a 
special permit. 

BRIDGE OVER SIBERIA 


Bridge players generally get together, no 
matter in what-part of the world they may 
be. 

It wasn’t long on this trip before Frank 
Holman of the New York Daily News, pro- 
duced two decks of cards and the game was 
on. 
Jinx Falkenburg, of television and News- 
day; Ruth Montgomery, of the Hearst head- 
line service; Alfred F. “Mike” Flynn, of Pan 
American World Airways, and I were the 
most avid devotees of the game. Occasional- 
ly, Alan L. Otten, of the Wall Street Journal, 
“cut in.” 

Because she has long legs and is athletic, 
Jinx was designated to be first on the plane 
after every stop and to “grab” the four seats 
of the Aeroflot plane with a table. 

The teams of Falkenburg-Flynn and Mont- 
gomery-Healy played for the bridge cham- 
pionship of Siberia at 40,000 feet over Europe 
and Asia. 

We know it was for the championship, be- 
cause a Russian kibitzer—who knew where 
every member of our party was every hour— 
seldom took his eyes off the game, but ob- 
viously didn’t understand it. If he didn’t 
know bridge, nobody in Siberia did. 

Back in Moscow, as we planned to forsake 
the Aeroflot planes to travel to Poland in a 
Trans World Airlines 707-121 jet, an arrange- 
ment was made to save Jinx Falkenburg the 
run to the ramp every takeoff time. Ruth 
Montgomery saw her old friend, Charles 
Thomas, former Secretary of the Navy and 
now president of TWA, in a restaurant and 
made a deal with him. Either those seats 
with the table were going to be reserved for 
the bridge game or TWA was going to have 
some new hostesses. 

The match was seesaw for days, with first 
one team and then the other in front. After 
more than a_.score of rubbers were played, 
over a distance-exceeding 12,000 miles, the 
Falkenburg-Flynn team was the winner by 
a@ bare 200 points. 


Glass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the August 20; 1959, issue of the 
Journal of Commerce concerning the re- 
cent extension of Public Law 480: 

Our KIND oF PEOPLE 


“It really looks as though the Americans 
are going to extend Public Law 480 once 
again.” The Mad Hatter laid down his news- 
paper and stared fixedly over his bifocals at 
Alice. 

“Is that good?” Alice asked. 

“Yes and no. I daresay the Americans 
think it’s good. It means they can trade 
more of something they don’t want and can’t 
use for more of something else they don’t 
want and can’t use. Sometimes I suppose 
it’s better to have more of something else 
than more of just plain something.” 

“Stop. You're talking in circles again,” 
Alice said sharply. “What has all this non- 
sense got to do with public law—what was 
it?” 

“Four eighty. Let me explain this: The 
Americans grow a lot more wheat than they 
can eat or sell; other things, too, but let’s 
take wheat. The Government buys what 
they can’t use or get rid of. It’s been doing 
that for years. Now it has so much wheat 
and other crops there’s hardly any place left 





to store it. Soon there'll be no room for 
people.” 
“Dear me! Why don’t they stop growing 


so much wheat, then? Or people?” 

“I knew I should have never broached this 
subject to a woman,” the Hatter said angrily. 
“That’s very complicated. I’m talking about 
Public Law 480. Under Public Law 480 the 
Government can dispose of some of this 
by * . 

“Dispose of it? Does that mean give it 
away?” 

“Well, no. They give some away, but they 
can’t give it all away. Like I said, it’s very 
complicated. Some North American farmers 
still sell their wheat overseas. So do some 
other countries. But the American Govern- 
ment pays very high prices for the wheat it 
buys; it does that to keep prices up. So if it 
gave away all its wheat, prices would break 
because nobody is going to buy anything he 
can get forfree. Then the farmers and other 
countries producing wheat would be very 
angry. They are angry anyway, of course.” 

“Then you mean they sell it?” 

“Well, yes, by which, of course, I mean 
no. Let’s say the Americans ‘sell’ $100,000 
worth of wheat they don’t want to Wa- 
maria: you remember Wamaria? Splendid 
little country. Well, the Wamarians either 
pay for it in metals or in $100,000 worth of 
their own currency, the wampa.” 

“Oh, this is beginning to sound very tire- 
some,” Alice said impatiently. “Then the 
Americans do sell it. What's so unusual 
about that? They can use the metals or go 
out and spend the wampa someplace else.” 

“Not so fast,” the Hatter said, raising an 
admonishing finger. “Not everything is as 
simple as it looks. The Americans don't 
need or want Wamarian metals any more 
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than they want or need their own wheat. 
So far as the wampa is concerned, it isn’t 
worth much anyplace outside of Wamaria; 
it isn’t even worth much in Wamaria. Do 
you follow?” 

Alice looked thoughtful. “It is beginning 
to sound jnteresting, now.” 

“Yes, and what happens is, instead of just 
being stuck with surplus wheat the Ameri- 
cans are now stuck with metals they don’t 
want, with wampa or both. Sometimes, 
though, they'll use some of the wampa to 
build, say—a road in Wamaria. Then they'll 
loan or give the road to the Wamarian Gov- 
ernment.” 

“That is very curious,” Alice replied. “Now 
let me think. If they want to give Wa- 
maria wheat, why not give them that and 
forget the road? Or if they want to give 
them a road, why not build the road and 
forget the wheat? Why make it so compli- 
cated?” 

“You just don’t know the North Ameri- 
cans, my dear. To know them is not only to 
sympathize with them but to like them. 
Whether they sell their wheat is of no im- 
portance to them. What is important is to 
get rid of it; and, in the process of getting 
rid of it to look like they’re selling it. Re- 
member, appearances are very important in 
North America.” 

“Still, it still make some sense,” Alice said. 
“T suppose they put all those wampa aside 
for a rainy day; then when they need them 
they'll spend them.” 

The Mad Hatter laughed uproariously. 
“Indeed they won't. Yes, they accumulate 
them, just like they accumulate wheat. But 
the only way they got any wampas out of 
Wamaria was promising that they wouldn't 
spend them, except when and if the Wa- 
marian Government said it was OK, and 
that will probably be never.” 

Alice sighed again, smoothed down her 
dress and looked dreamily up into the trees 
that arched above the garden. “You know 
what, Hatter,” she said after a minute, “I 
think I'd like North Americans. They sound 
like our kind of people.” 





Home to Freedom: Some Conclusions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the 14th in the series of 
articles written by George W. Healy, 
editor of the New Orleans Times-Pic- 
ayune, who accompanied Vice President 
Nrxon on his recent tour of the Soviet 
Union: 

Home TO Frerpom: Some CoNcLusions— 
More Goop THAN Bap WILL Come From 
THE EHRUSHCHEV VIsIT 

(By George W. Healy Jr.) 

Back home and, thank you, singing “God 
Biess America.” 

Looking back on 2 weeks behind the Iron 
Curtain—2 weeks that seemed a long, long 
time—calis for expression of some opinions 
and conclusions. 

Among other things, it seems to me that 
most Americans—and I certainly was one of 
them-—have underestimated the economic 
growth of the Soviet Union. 

Prior to the revolution of 1917 the in- 
dustrial output of Russia was one-eighth of 
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the industrial output of the United States. 
Nikita S. Khrushchev told us that Russia’s 
industrial output in 1958 had risen to one- 
half of the US. industrial output. Our per- 
sonal observations indicate that he was not 
exaggerating—much. Observers better quali- 
fied than I to judge industrial capacity have 
estimated that Russia’s production is about 
one-third of that of the United States. 

“We are confident that the day is not far 
off when our country will overtake our 
American partner in the peaceful economic 
competition,” said Mr. Khrushchev, “and 
then will at some point come alongside 
America, salute her with a signal and move 
on.” 

Russia may catch the United States in 
industrial production, but I don’t believe 
that the day when she will do it is not far 
off. 

Mr. Khrushchev, who impressed me as & 
cross between an old-line ward heeler and a 
Hoffa-type labor boss, unquestionably is 
cocky. As a consequence, I believe that he 
underestimates the U.S. capabilities. 

This brings up the matter of the exchange 
of visits between President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Khrushchev. 

We first heard of arrangements for this 
exchange while we were in Russia. Since 
the announcement came from the White 
House and from the Kremlin, some of our 
group expressed fear that Mr. Eisenhower 
had “pulled the rug out from under” Vice 
President RicHarp M. Nrxon. This was not 
the case. Discussions looking toward the 
exchange had been in progress for some time, 
and I am sure the Vice President was in- 
formed of these discussion just as the Presi- 
dent was kept informed of Mr. Nrxon’s activ- 
ities on the trip. 

The suggestion that the President had as- 
signed his brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
to make the trip to “take the play away 
from” Mr. Nixon was published by some 
columnists before we left America. I believe 
there was no truth in this suggestion. Dr. 
Eisenhower made the trip for precisely the 
same reason several others of us made it. 
We were members of the President's Advisory 
Committee for the U.S. Exhibition in Mos- 
cow and, as such, were invited to become 
members of Mr. Nrxon’s official party. 

I might add that if Dr. Eisenhower took 
any play away from Mr. Nixon, or attempted 
to take any play away from him, it happened 
while I was looking the other way.. I’m sure 
it didn’t happen. 

Should Mr. Khrushchev have been invited 
to come to the United States? 

Many Americans object to Mr. Kru- 
shchev’s coming. A New Orleans pamphle- 
teer, Kent Courtney, contends that the com- 
ing visit “is the second biggest step for- 
ward for world conimunism since the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917—second only to the 
Soviet-United States alliance during World 
War II.” 

In this connection, I believe it apropos to 
quote the conclusion of an editorial from the 
St. Louis Review, a Catholic publication: 

“Our perspective * * * is somewhat dif- 
ferent. It is based on the fact that Saul 
would not have become Paul unless he had 
taken the trip to Damascus. 

“Obtuse as Nikita may be to the American 
way of life, he knows a great deal about in- 
dustry and science, mines and the military, 
competition and enterprise. All that we can 
show him will only enable him to make a 
comparison between communism and cap- 
italism. Khrushchev does not need a com- 
parison—he needs a conversion, 

“In heaven’s name let us hope that he 
sees our churches, our altars, our Christians, 
our spiritual and corporal works of mercy. 
Let us hope that he sees an entirely new con- 
cept of man on his visit to our country. If 
we let this opportunity pass we may never 
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have another. Let’s provide everything but 
the bolt of lightning that will knock him 
from his horse—and depend on God for 
that.” 

Personally, I think the prospect is that 
more good than bad will come from the 
Khrushchev visit. If, as Mr. Nixon believes, 
the Russian chief has concluded that Amer- 
ica is weak he should have ample opoprtunity 
to see for himself that we are strong. 

Mr. Nrxon feels that it is better to talk with 
the Russians than to fight with them. 

There can be no question that Mr. Kru- 
shchev preaches communism as superior to 
capitalism. He preached that sermon to 
us—at the opening of the U.S. exhibition. If 
he attempts to’preach it again on his visit 
to the United States, I doubt that he will 
have any more conversions than he obtained 
in Sokolniki Park—where there were no de- 
fections from the West to the East. 

As strong as is the desire of the Kremlin 
to spread communism throughout the 
world, I don’t believe there is any danger of 
America going Communist through any ac- 
tion by Mr. Khrushchev, Mr. Kozlov, or any 
other Russian. If America goes Communist, 
it will be the fault or the doing of Ameri- 
cans. 

Our greatest weakness lies in ourselyes— 
in our failure to recognize that all the bless- 
ings which we have, which Russia does not 
have but which Russia seeks, stem from the 
freedom for which our ‘forebears fought, 
freedom which we seldom _ appreciate 
enough. 

I am in agreement with my friend Frank 
Holeman, of the New York Daily News, 
quoted earlier in this series, when he says: 


“President Eisenhower was dead right 
when he said we can lose the struggle be- 
tween free enterprise and a managed econ- 
omy—and thus lose our freedom—unless all 
groups in the United States begin to exer- 
cise a lot of self-discipline. 

“Worse than that, we can lose the eco- 
nomic and-political hold if we keep raising 
prices. We can become a second-class power 
while we’re gaily paying each other higher 
prices and wages unrelated to the real cost 
of production. In a few years, the Commu- 
nists will be flooding world markets at rock- 
bottom prices, or below. 

“As much as anything else, we need to 
reawaken our deep national pride, which 
seems to sleep between wars. Many Rus- 
sians have enthusiasm for their way of life, 
believe it or not. All over the country are 
signs ‘Work for the victory of communism.’ 
We need the same kind of enthusiasm or 
more, for freedom.” 

I agree also that it would be better to die 
in ap all-out atomic war than to live the 
way most Russians do, in a police state. 

I’ve been there, and I’m glad I’m back. 


Ne 





£ 
Carey Letter and Lewis’ Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following very in- 
teresting and enlightening column by 
David Lawrence on the subject of cam- 
paign contributions in retrospect, which 


appeared in the August 24, 1959, edition 
‘of the Washington Evening Star: . 
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Carry LETTER AND LEWIs’ VIEWS—FORMER CIO 
CHIEF QUOTED ON Quip PRO QUO FOR 
POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

(By David Lawrence) 

When the labor union bosses raise money 
to contribute to the campaigns of Members 
of Congress, must those who are elected dis- 
regard their personal convictions on the 
merits of proposed laws and do the bidding 
of the groups that furnished the funds? 
This issue seems to have been projected by 
James B. Carey, one of the top leaders of 
the AFL-CIO, whose recent letter to Members 
of Congress has caused a stir. He expresses 
gratitude to those who voted as labor wanted 
and wrote in bitter sarcasm to those who, 
having accepted campaign contributions 
from labor interests, voted against their 
wishes on the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Mr. Carey threatens reprisals at the ballot 
box, and apparently the labor unions will 
withhold contributions next time from those 
Members of Congress who refused to con- 
sider a campaign contribution as a bribe. 

There is nothing unusual about Mr. Carey’s 
letters to Members of Congress. He should 
not be criticized as being alone in his view- 
point. .For what he has written is in line 
with CIO policy for years. Indeed, John L. 
Lewis, while active in the CIO, was charac- 
teristically frank about the meaning of a 
contribution from laboring men to the cam- 
paigns of candidates for office. 

When the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, having accepted big contributions from 
labor unions for his 1936 campaign, said in 
the midst of a strike in 1937, something that 
the labor union leaders didn't like, Mr. Lewis 
declared publicly: 

“It ill behooves one who has supped at 
labor’s table and who has been sheltered in 
labor’s house to curse with equal fervor and 
fine impartiality both labor and its adver- 

es when they become locked in deadly 
embrace.” 

In a biography of Mr. Lewis written by 
Saul D. Alinsky and published in 1949 by 
G. P, Putnam & Sons, the author tells of an 
interview with the labor leader during the 
Roosevelt regime. Mr. Lewis is quoted as 
having said: 

“Everybody says I want miy pound of flesh, 
that I gave Mr. Roosevelt $500,000 for. his 
1936 campaign, and I want quid pro quo. 
The United Mine Workers and the CIO have 
paid cash on the barrel for every piece of 
legislation that we have gotten. 

“We have the Wagner Act. The Wagner 
Act cost us many dollars in contributions 
which the United Mine Workers have made 
to the Roosevelt administration with the ex- 
plicit understanding of a quid pro quo for 
labor. ‘These contributions far exceed the 
notions held by the general public or the 
press. Is any one fool enough to believe for 
one instant that we gave this money to 
Roosevelt because we were spellbound by his 
voice? It is common knowledge that we 
spent approximately three quarters of a mil- 
Hon dollars in the 1936 campaign. And you 
might be interested to know that the $500,- 
000 direct contribution wasn’t my price, but 
was the figure named by the White House, 
and I was given approximately 48 hours to 
get that money. ' 

“Certainly there was a quid pro quo—the 
right for labor to organize. But there was 
more than that. The sums we spent in 1936 
were not only cash contributions that were 
made to the Democratic Party, but also 


billboards, handbills, literature, and all other 
paraphernalia that are part and parcel of 
the process of being elected President of the 
United States didn’t come gratis.” 
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The same interview reveals that in 1938 
when the tensions between Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Roosevelt had eased off somewhat and 
the Democratic President was trying in pri- 
mary contests to “purge” certain southern 
Democratic Senators who happened also to 
be antilabor, the United Mine Workers’ chief 
rendered a helping hand. Again Mr. Lewis 
is quoted in the Saul Alinsky book as fol- 
lows: 

“Where did the money come from that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt siphoned into those 
Southern States to try to bolster up the fight 
against the anti-New Deal Senators? Where 
did the money come from? 

“I'll tell you where it came from. Right 
here, from the coffers of the United Mine 
Workers of America. It came by request of 
the President of the United States through 
one of his trusted aids. You tell this to the 
President, and if he questions it, and I’m cer- 
tain that he will not, you may inform the 
President that I am perfectly willing to name 
mames and sums, chapter, and verse, to 
satisfy any slight amnesia that there might 
be on this particular issue. 

“You ask me for gratitude in terms of an 
administration that we have literally poured 
our life’s blood into supporting. You wonder 
that I do not express the feeling that one 
should have for a great champion of labor. 
I say that labor’s champion has to a large 
extent here been a bought and paid for prop- 
osition. There is nothing we should be 
grateful for when we paid cash on the barrel- 
head at the price demanded for it.” 

So the philosophy of the money raisers 
in labor’s ranks hasn’t changed much in the 
20 years since John L. Lewis spoke. In the 
1958 congressional campaign when the labor 
unions boasted that a majority of the House 
of Representatives was elected through their 
help, the Federal records show a relatively 
small sum was contributed. Big amounts 
were, however, donated largely to State or- 
ganizations which do not come under the 
Federal laws requiring the reporting of con- 
tributions. It is estimated that labor raised 
approximately $10 million. Much of it was 
spent to uphold laws compelling workers 
to forgo their civil rights and join unions. 





Sverdlovsk, Off Limits to Most, Is 
Industry Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the eighth in the series of 
articles written by George W. Healy, edi- 
tor of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
who accompanied Vice President Nixon 
on his recent trip to the Soviet Union: 
SVERDLOvsK, Orr Limirs TO Most, Is INDUSTRY 

CENTER—NIXON PARTY WARMLY RECEIVED BY 


(By George W. Healey, Jr.) 

SvERDLOvsK, SrpeR1a.—This old city, where 
the last of the Romanoffs were Killed, is off 
limits for tourists. 

Unless you obtain high level official permis~ 
sion, Sverdlovsk is a closed city. The 
Intourist Agency has no office here. 

east of the Uran Mountains, in a nat- 
ural corridor which provides the easiest pass- 
age through those mountains, Sverdlovsk has 
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grown rapidly in recent years—from 140,000 
in 1926 to 775,000 in’ 1959. 

The explanation? Simple. Many indus- 
trial plants were moved here from combat 
zones west of the mountains in World War IL. 
More plants have been built in Sverdlovsk 
since the war—gaining the city the designa- 
tion of “the Pittsburgh of Siberia.” 

Although Sverdlovsk is 880 miles west of 
Novosibirsk, the party of Vice President Ricu- 
ARD M. NIxon, in three Russian jets, made the 
flight in no time at all. The planes covered 
the journey in 2 hours and there is a 2-hour 
time difference between the two cities. Thus 
we arrived in Sverdlovsk at the same hour 
that we left Novosibirsk. 

Here we encountered a warm greeting-—in 
cool weather, chilly enough at night for 
trench coats. 

Unlike the low buildings of Novosibirsk, the 
buildings of Sverdlovsk—more Russian than 
Siberian—achieve heights of six or seven 
stories. 

After Hotel No. 2 at Novosibirsk (and that’s 
the only name we ever knew for that primi- 
tive establishment with eight in a room), the 
Bolshoi Urals Hotel in Sverdlovsk was a pal- 
ace, even if your room was on the third floor 
and the shower—with the first hot water in 
several days—in the basement. 

In front of the hotel is a beautiful plaza, 
complete with fountain. 

The last day we were in Sverdlovsk a large 
crowd gathered in the plaza to see the Nixon 
party board buses and automobiles for trans- 
portation to the airport. 


JUST POOR CAPITALIST 


Several of us wandered into the plaza and 
were surrounded immediately by curious 
Russians. One, Knowing a few words of 
English, principally “don’t mention it,” start- 
ed a interrogation. A young woman, who 
explained that she was a teacher of Russian 
in a school in a nearby town, volunteered as 
interpreter. 

She translated several respectful questions 
and my answers before the man who started 
the interrogation asked her to put a very long 
question to me. I asked her what he was 
saying and she told me she preferred not to 
translate. The man continued to talk and 
I reeognized something that sounded like 
“capitalistic aristocrat.” 

I told the teacher that I thought the man 
was inferring that I was a capitalistic 
aristocrat and that I’d appreciate her telling 
him that I was no such thing but just a 
poor capitalist trying to learn something 
about Russia. 

DRAWS LAUGH 


She translated what I said, and most of the 
men and women laughed loudly. 

Then the young woman explained to me 
that the man, who left when the laughing 
started, was attempting to start a political 
argument and that she did not desire to 
translate under the circumstances. 

Jack Steele, Washington correspondent for 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers, told me he 
had a similar, more violent experience. A 
man attempted to start an argument with 
him aboard a public bus in Novosibirsk. A 
woman on the bus interceded, gave the man 
a verbal going over and stopped his talk by 
socking him on the jaw. 

Jack said he learned firsthand why Russian 
women won their recent track meet with 
American women. 

They might do very well in the ring, too. 

STORE WELL STOCKED 

A visitor to Russia, I believe, expecting a 
great shortage of consumer goods, might be 
surprised by offerings of the largest depart- 
ment store in Sverdlovsk. It’s a four-story 
building, with wide stairways but no eleva- 
tors; and every department seemed well 
stocked, There was an abundance of luxury 
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goods (it seemed tome of doubtful quality), 
and people were buying. 

In the men’s department were all kinds 
of ties. None that I examined had any kind 
of label. And, strangely, I didn’t see a single 
male shopper in the store who wore a tie. 
That may be the reason the cravat stock was 
so large. 

I asked a young Russian how its people 
seemed to have so much more money to 
spend than -I expected. “Take my case,” 
said he. “I have a salary of 2,000 rubles a 
month ($200). My mother, my father, and 
I live in one of the new apartments. We 
have two rooms, a bedroom and a parlor 
and a kitchen and bath. I sleep in the 
parlor. Our rent is 80 rubles a month ($8). 
Naturally, I have money to spend for 
souvenirs.” 

This in a country where small tomatoes 
sold for 6 rubles (60 cents) each in Moscow 
and for 4 rubles (40 cents) each in the re- 
mote city of Novosibirsk. Wool caps like 
the cossacks wore sold for 55 rubles ($5.50), 
but more modern attire was higher. Cheap- 
looking raincoats were priced at 500 rubles 
($50). 

Editors of the western Siberia newspapers 
called on us at the Bolshoi Urals Hotel 
and—of course—we treated them to vodka 
and caviar. 

Reciprocating, they invited those of us 
who didn't care to visit a powerplant to be 
their guests the following afternoon at a 
lakeside picnic. 

When they called for us in a bus.they 
drove past dozens of well populated, sandy 
beaches to a desolate spot on the lake— 
where the shore was all rocks. Crosby Noyes 
of the Washington Star and I attempted to 
swim. The air was warm, but the water was 
like ice. We stayed in only a few minutes. 

None of the hosts, including a photograph- 
er who doubled as a comedian, could speak 
any English. Our only Russian words, were 
dah (yes), nyet (no), zah meer (to peace), 
spaseeba (thank you) and perhaps one or 
two others. 

The hosts had brought plenty of vodka, 
smoked salmon sandwiches and caviar; and 
the comedian-photographer put the empha- 
sis on the vodka when he began serving. 


CUPS LEAK VODKA 


Either Russian paper cups are not up to 
the quality of American paper cups, or Rus- 
sian vodka is more potent than you think. 
As the comedian-photographer would pour 
a few ounces of vodka into a cup it would 
all filter through the cup’s bottom before 
he could and it to the guest for whom it 
was intended. 

After trying two cups, then three, then 
four—placed inside each other—our server 
finally found that seven cups, used as one, 
would hold a drink. 

We never did learn why our hosts drove 
us past those fine sandy beaches to the for- 
saken spct. where we tried to swim. Maybe 
they didn't want their friends to know they 
were running around with Americans. 





Chet Holifield: A Man of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, big is- 
sues need big men. Control and develop- 
ment of atomic energy is a big issue. 


Our colleague, Cuet Houirie.p, is a big 
man. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Conscientious, practical, hardworking, 
warmly friendly and a truly humble 
man, Cuet Houirre.tp is in many respects 
a Congressman’s Congressman. 

It is a pleasure to see the recognition 
given to our friend in the New York 
Times, August 24. Under a previous 
unanimous consent I include the text 
of the article entitled “A Man of Atomic 
Energy, CHESTER EarL HOLIFIELD”’: 


WasnhiIncTron, August 23.—At the age of 15 
CHESTER Eart HO.Lirretp traveled from Ar- 
kansas to California to seek his fortune. At 
the age of 19 he owned his own men’s cloth- 
ing business—so was never able to finish 
high school. Nor did he ever take a formal 
course in science. But today, at the age of 
56, CuHetr HOLIFIELD, as he is now called, prcb- 
ably knows more about nuclear power, 
nuclear weapons and missiles than any other 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

As chairman of subcommittees of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, he is the driving force behind reports 
now coming off Government printing presses 
on the hazards of fallout from atomic tests 
and warfare, on the methods of disposing of 
nuclear waste materials, and on the probable 
effects of nuclear war. 


LITTLE TIME FOR PARTIES 


CuetT HOULIrIELD rarely goes to parties. He 
has given up golf and hunting and fishing. 

“My wife and my doctor reproach me for 
it,” he says, “but I have no time now.” 

By day he devotes himself to fighting in 
Congress for more information on nuclear 
weapons and warfare, for Government sup- 
port of nuclear power, nuclear submarine 
and aircraft projects. 

And at night, until 11 or 12 most evenings, 
he studies. 

“It is a continuing challenge to keep on 
top of these subjects, not to mention other 
sidelines,” he says. 

Whether fighting for civilian control of 
nuclear energy, for public power, against the 
Atomic Energy Commission or for public 
shelters against atomic attack, Mr. HoLIrieLp 
is mild in manner but sharp of tongue. 

He demanded the resignation of Lewis L. 
Strauss as Chairman of the AEC and criti- 
cized his successor, John A. McCone, for what 
he called planning on a pitifully small scale. 

And a year ago he asserted that “there is 
at present no national plan for survival, and 
there is nothing I can see that will insure 
the survival of any major segment of our 
society in the event of an enemy attack.” 


STILL OWNS BUSINESS 


Mr. Ho.utrrevp’s forceful personality stood 
him well in the clothing business, which he 
still owns, at Norwalk, 12 miles from Los 
Angeles. The same year he went into busi- 
ness he married the former Vernice Caneer. 
They have four daughters, all married, and 
eight grandchildren. 

Becoming interested in politics during the 
depression and the New Deal days, in 1936, 
Mr. HOLIFIELD managed the successful cam- 
paign of Jerry Voorhis, a Democrat, for the 
House of Representatives. And when the 
Voorhis district was split up to allow for 
imcreased population, Mr. HoLIrFIELD was 
elected as a Democrat from the 19th District 
of California in 1942. He has represented it 
since. 

Representative HOLIFIeLp’s interest in 
atomic energy was confirmed in July 1946 
by his appointment by President Truman 
to the Commission that went to Bikini in the 
South Pacific to see, as Mr. HoLiriety puts 
it, “atomic fusion at work.” 

Three years later he was chairman of a 
subcommittee that recommended, ggainst 
powerful contrary advice, that the United 
States go ahead with production of a hydro- 
gen bomb. In January 1950 President Tru- 
man agreed, and in the early fall of 1951 
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August 25 


the United States exploded its first hydrogen 
bomb. 

“We beat the Russians by 9 months,” Mr. 
HO.LIFIELD recalls proudly. 

But along with this sense of achievement 
came knowledge of the awful power of the 
bomb, of all the dangers and potentialities 
of nuclear power. 

“I felt I wanted the people to know,” he 
says, “the truth about it, not just wild state- 
ments. I wanted the world to get behind the 
Iron Curtain, too. I have worked pretty 
hard at it. I guess it’s a kind of conscience 
effort.” 





Judge Samuel A. Weiss Honored at 
Duquesne University Graduation Exer- 
cises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed 
a pleasure for me to call to the attention 
of Congress a singular incident involving 
a former Member of Congress, the Hon- 
orable Samuel A. Weiss, judge of the 
Common Pleas Court of Allegheny Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Judge Weiss started his political 
career at the same time I did in 1934 as 
an elected member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Pennsylvania. @ 

From there he was sent to the U.S. 
Congress where he served with honor 
and distinction until he was called back 
home by a grateful constituency to be- 
come a judge of the courts of our great 
State. 

He has served long and well and the 
honor bestowed upon him by Duquesne 
University, his alma mater, attracts to 
the respect and affection in which he is 
held by all who have had the pleasure 
and privilege of knowing him over these 
Many years. 

I submit for the Recorp a reprint from 
the Pittsburgh Legal Journal, a report on 
this citation given August 7, 1959: 

Jupce Samvuet A. Wetss Recetves Docror or 
Laws Decree—Locat Jurist HONORED AT 
DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY GRADUATION EXER- 
CISES 
Duquesne University graduated 171 stu- 

dents, 62 with advanced degrees, at its sum- 

mer commencement exercises held today 

(Friday, August 7) on the campus of the 

school. 

The ceremonies marked the end of the 6- 
and 8-week summer sessions, and were held 
for the first time in the Mills Auditorium of 
Rockwell Hall. 

Honorary degrees were awarded the Honor- 
able Samuel A. Weiss, Duquesne alumnus 
and judge of ¢he Court of Common Pleas of 
Allegheny County; Sidney V. Levine, presi- 
dent of Ad Press, Ltd., New York City; and 
Msgr. Robert B. Navin, S.T.D., president of 
St. John College of.Cleveland. 

Judge. Weiss received the doctor of laws 
Gegree; Mr. Levine, doctor of commercial 


science; and Monsignor Navin, doctor of ' 


education. The Very Reverend Vernon F. 
Gallagher, CS.Sp., chairman of the board, 
made the presentations. 

Monsignor Navin delivered the commence- 
ment address, especially commending the 
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class “because of the very great sacrifices 
made to complete your educations—many 
working full time, and taking courses to fit 
yourselves better for positions in life and for 
the service of others.” 

He also gave the graduates his views on 
several controversial topics: “The world to- 
day is confused and mixed up because it 
does not recognize or will not accept the 
truth.” This ignorance or rejection, he said, 
is a “faulty application of the most basic 
principles of the natural law.” 

He cited the much-discussed decision in 
the Chatterly case, referring to the recent 
lifting of the ban on the novel “Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover,” where, he said “one man’s 
‘freedom to advocate an idea,’ admittedly im- 
moral, is upheld even though it is in direct 


opposition to the public good.” He sug- 


gested that this was a situation where free- 
dom had degenerated into license. 

Monsignor Navin concluded by attacking 
the frequently advocated theory of custom- 
regulated morality as evidenced in general 
approval of divorce and birth control. “It is 
significant,” he said, “that the very groups 
which originally brought about restrictive 
legislation on birth control information now 
favor banning all such legislation. [If it was 
wrong then, could it be right now? 

“You are saved this confusion and mental 
mixup because you have a definite philoso- 
phy which guarantees you consistency ‘and 
stability in decision and action,” he added. 
“You are in a position to do an immeasur- 
able amount of good in bringing the truth 
to others—absolute, unchanging truth. This 
is the starting point.” 

Three students, two of whom are nuns, 
were graduated with honors. They are: 
Luetta Mae Camp, 903 Stuebenville Avenue, 
Cambridge, Ohio; and Sisters Mary An- 
gelina Cavalle, S.S.J., and Grace Madeleine 
Lawley, 8.S8.J., both of Mount St. Joseph, 
Wheeling, W. Va. pe 

More than one-third of the graduating 
class was nuns, the majority receiving bach- 
elor of education degrees. 

The exercises were preceded by mass, cele- 
brated by the Reverend Edmund R. Supple, 
C.S.Sp., of Duquesne, and sung by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph Choir, from Wheeling. 

The citation which was presented to Judge 
Weiss follows: ° 

“CITATION: HON. SAMUEL ARTHUR WEISS 


“Samuel Arthur Weiss, jurist, Congress- 
man, philanthropist, sportsman, dedicated 
alumnus, friend to all: ; 

“Yours has been a varied and rich career. 
Persevering industry in the face of many dif- 
ficulties, carried you through college and law 
school with distinction. Meanwhile, your 
athletic ability kept pace with your scholar- 


ship when you excelled as captain of the. 


varsity baseball and football teams. 

“Your career in law and politics has been 
one of steady progress. The voters recog- 
nized in you a champion of their rights and 
@ man of integrity when they elected you 
twice to the Pennsylvania Legislature, three 
times to the U.S. Congress, and twice as a 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Al- 
legheny County. 

“People of every race, creed, and national- 
ity have felt the warmth radiating from a 
sincere and brotherly concern. It,/has em- 
braced hospitals, lodges, boys’ clubs, educa- 
tion, the military services, and religion. 

“Because your alma mater is grateful to 
you and because she takes pride in you asa 
distinguished citizen, I ask our Very Rev. 
Chairman of the Board to confer upon you 
the degree of doctor of laws, honoris causa, 
with all the rights and privileges thereunto 
attached, and cause you to be invested with 
the hood appropriate to that degree. ’ 
“Very Rev. Henry J. McAnpiry, C.S.Sp., 

“Acting President.” 
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Legalizing the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles S. Rhyne, a prominent attorney 
of Washington, D.C., and former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, 
has been instrumental in promoting 
world peace through world law. He is 
to be commended for his efforts in this 
important field. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the address that 
Mr. Rhyne delivered to the Junior Bar 
Conference on “Legalizing the World”: 

LEGALIZING THE WoRLD 


(Address by Charles S. Rhyne, Washington, 
D.C., former president of the American Bar 
Association, former chairman of the 
Junior Bar Conference, before Junior Bar 
Conference, Hotel Fontainebleau, Bal Har- 
bour, Fla., Aug. 23, 1959) 


Twenty-one years ago I attended my first 
Junior Bar Conference convention. The 
great men of the day were Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt and John J. Parker. What a thrill 
it was to see and hear them in action. The 
great idea they were urging. was moderniza- 
tion of courts and legal procedures—judicial 
administration improvement. They called 
for traffic laws and courts adapted to auto- 
mobiles, rather than the horse and buggy. 
They urged our dedication as lawyers to a 
program of service to the public as well as 
to our clients. 

At their urging the Junior Bar Confer- 
ence assumed major tasks in bringing this 
judicial administration improvement idea to 
reality. Junior Bar Conference members col- 
lected the facts State by State on courts and 
court procedures. And upon these facts 
Vanderbilt and Parker built their reform 
programs. 

“Old men for wisdom, young men for ac- 
tion” were the Junior Bar Conference watch- 
words. Since that time the “wisdom” of 
Vanderbilt and Parker and the “action” of 
Junior Bar Conference have brought about 
tremendous advances in judicial reforms. In 
the traffic field alone most of the evils then 
rampant are either gone or going. A Junior 
Bar Conference national chairman—Jim 
Economos—has devoted his life to ramrod- 
ding this program. And while his hair ts 
graying and his middle rotund, his zeal has 
never once slackened, nor has his identifica- 
tion with Junior Bar Conference—even today 
he is “credited” in the minds of most lawyers 
as a Junior Bar Conference representative. 

At my first Junior Bar Conference meeting 
I never for one moment envisioned appear- 
ing before you someday as an old man to 
seek to harness your energies for yet another 
great public service crusade. Yet here I 
am—asking you to help legalize, and thus 
stabilize and bring order into, the relations 
between the peoples and nations of the 
world; to help achieve world peace through 
application of law, legal procedures and the 
courts to transnational relations of nations 
and individuals. 

Under the ceaseless prodding and the in- 
spired leadership of Vanderbilt and Parker 
these past years have witnessed great pro- 
gress in modernizing judicial administra- 
tion and legal procedures. Yet were they 
alive today they would be the first to say 
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that this progress is small when compared 
to the job to be done. Until their untimely 
and unfortunate passing they never cver- 
looked an opportunity to call for more and 
more effort to achieve the great goal of a 
more perfect justice for all men. 

Due to Vanderbilt and Parker and their 
disciples in the Junior Bar Conference, and 
the bar generally, nearly all men today ac- 
cept the need for modernization and re- 
form of courts and legal procedures. Their 
idea has come of age. They have won the 
biggest part of their battle. For while their 
proposed reforms have been slow in coming 
and the setbacks many, the idea is im- 
planted so firmly that it will never die out. 
Modern courts and modern legal procedures 
we have in some places. They will eventu- 
ally be universal. 

Vanderbilt and Parker planted their great 
idea deeply in the minds of the public as 
well as in the minds of lawyers. This pub- 
lic awareness and the resulting public opin- 
ion pressures are largely responsible for 
bringing about the improvements which 
have been achieved. The formula for suc- 
cess has been to spread the idea lawyer to 
lawyer to public and public to politician so 
as to bring about essential governmental 
action. That lesson I would now apply to a 
program to modernize international law and 
the international courts so that they can 
replace weapons as the decision mechanism 
in resolving international disputes. 

World law is in its infancy. Men do not 
yet fully accept the idea that the rule of 
law can achieve and maintain order and 
stability internationally. 

But the idea is better known and more 
widely accepted today by more people 
throughout the world than ever before. We 
are in some respects where Vanderbilt and 
Parker were 21 years ago. I earnestly hope 
it will not take 21 years to make this idea 
come of age. We probably do not have that 
much time before the arms race explodes 
into world holocaust. Events press hard for 
action in our quick-moving era. But in this 
pressurized context no idea holds greater 
potential for a peaceful world than that of 
creating legal rules based upon the itm- 
mortal principles of the rule of law to gov- 
ern transnational relations. ‘ 

To make world law come of age we must 
convince men everywhere that law will do 
the job internationally that diplomacy, 
arms, agreements and treaties have becn 
unable to do—at least they have not done it 
up to now. To convince men, we. musi prove 
to them by facts and sound logic that law 
can supply principles which will provide 
standards to guide the relationships of men 
and nations transnationally. We must per- 
suade men and nations to choose to operate 
internationally under these standards rather 
than upon the present operational basis of 
capacity for mutual annihilation. 

In the past we have made a mistake in 
our struggle for peace by going at the matter 
negatively. We have concentrated on getting 
rid of war, getting rid of tension and getting 
rid of armament. 

But you cannot get rid of war, tension and 
armament and leave a vacuum. -We will 
get rid of them only to the extent that we 
put something else in their places. What 
ig that something? In the human story it 
has always been the rule of law in every 
civilized nation. 

The concept of a rule of law as a step 
toward peace provides a positive idea around 
which we can rally the imaginations and 
hopes of people everywhere. Law is some- 
thing everyone understands and practically 
everybody respects. Law is a concept that 
has not been spoiled by verbal distortion as 
have such words as “peace” and “democ- 
racy.” Law is everywhere known to be the 
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familiar, the normal—indeed the only—al- 
ternative to force in organized society. 

What can the Junior Bar Conference do? 
I propose that the Junior Bar Conference do 
two things: (1) set up task forces to con- 
tact young lawyers in every nation on earth 
to find out how these young lawyers of other 
lands think this job can be done and how 
we can work with them to legalize the 
world; (2) help collect the facts and ex- 
perience upon which a world law system can 
be erected just as we collected the facts and 
experience for Vanderbilt and Parker on 
courts and legal procedures. 

The job I ask you to do cannot be done in 
a year or a decade. It is one for continuous 
effort over the years just as in the case of 
court and legal reform. We strive for perfect 
justice always, yet we never quite achieve it. 
So on world law we must work and strive 
knowing full well that perfection is not 
achievable. But a world ruled by imperfect 
law is so much better than a world ruled by 
armed might that a choice is not hard to 
make. And the people will make that choice 
once the lawyers convince themselves, and 
then the people, that law is the answer. 

The new uncharted, unexplored frontier 
of today is not in science despite the miracu- 
lous accomplishments and the potentials 
there. The real unexplored frontier of our 
day is the creation of the legal rules under 
which nations live together on this earth— 
each sharing its riches in peace in a world 
shrunken by fast transportation and com- 
munications; peace not on a community, 
State or national basis, but peace on a world- 
wide basis. 

Little by little we are realizing that our 
own hopes and destinies are irrevocably 
linked to the hopes and destinies of our fel- 
iow men at home and abroad. To live in 
peace is beyond question the greatest cur- 
rent desire of all peoples. 


come cry to the ears of man from before the 
days of Christ until now—as witness Vice 
President Nixon's outstandingly successful 
trip to Russia. 

The expanding horizons of the world 
promise fabulous rewards to those who are 
bold enough to brave the unknown. And 
make no mistake about it, our greatest un- 
known is still in the area of procedures, rules, 
and other machinery under which humans 
can get along together peacefully. Again, I 
recall to your minds that a study of civiliza- 
tion’s development reveals beyond question 
that the rule of iaw is the best idea man has 
ever developed for this purpose. Our job 
* is to give legal form and expression to this 
great idea as applied to the needs of the new 
world of today. The principles of the law 
can be used to map the way out on this new 
frontier so that man may harness modern 
technology for his benefit rather than have 
it used for his death. Under the rule of law 
we can live together rather than die to- 
gether as we most certainly will if the rule 
of force continues to control the fate of 
humanity. 

No one really knows as yet how to make 
law. prevail throughout the world but we of 
our generation must be the first to attempt 
this task. 

We can begin our exploration of the un- 
knowns of this frontier with full awareness 
that the carnage and waste of war consti- 
tute the blackest pages in the history of man 
and that advances in law chronicle the 
brightest. What war or other killing or en- 
slavement of man compares in the esteem of 
mankind with the Ten Commandments, the 
codes of Hammurabi, Solon, and Justinian, 
the Magna Carta and our own Constitution? 

I a asking you to take part in a move- 
ment that is now already successfully under- 


The cry of “Peace, 
unto you” is and has been the most wel-’ 
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way. The march toward a world ruled by 
law is making electrifying progress on four 
fronts: 

(1) Within the organized bar; 

(2) Within the executive and legislative 
branches; 

(3) Within university law schools and re- 
search centers; 

(4) Within public opinion. 

Through contacts with lawyers in 74 oe 
tions we have acquainted them with what 
the American Bar Association is doing and 
hopes to do in this field and have asked for 
their cooperation and assistance. Without 
exception the lawyers of the world have wel- 
comed this movement and many of these 
lawyers of other lands are already working 
with us on plans to bring the movement to 
fruition. Tomorrow we will present a re- 
port for the committee on world peace 
through law to the house of delegates out- 
lining the work and developments during 
the past year. We will outline the conti- 
nental conferences, the world conference of 
lawyers, and a specified agenda for such con- 
ferences, which we recommend to capitalize 
upon lawyer interest and activity through- 
out the world. We also set forth the con- 
crete steps we recommend to bring trans- 
national relations under the rule of law. 

On the executive front the President, the 
Vice President, the late Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dulles, and the Attorney General of the 
United States have all within the past year 
made strong statements supporting the rule 
of law internationally. Such concerted ac- 
tion by four such national leaders is in it- 
self almost unique. In the Congress, by reso- 
lutions, speeches and other activity its Mem- 
bers have more and more demonstrated their 
interest and support for the rule of law in 
world affairs. And a mere glance at the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD indicates that this 
interest in accelerating on an ever-increas- 
ing scale. Governors, mayors, State attorneys 
general and. other State and local officials 
have also expressed their interest and sup- 
port. 

On the research or university level the 
creation of the Duke World Rule of Law 
Center with Arthur Larson as its head, and 
work of great importance now being done at 
Harvard, Chicago, Northwestern,. Cornell, 
Southern Methodist, Miami, and numerous 
other universities all over the world, are spot- 
lighting this subject as never before. 


Never before has so much effort and money 
been expended just to collect the materials 
in which international law may be found. 
And finding the law in this field—just as in 
other legal fields—is one of the big undone 
jobs we must accomplish. There is a lot of 
international law—there are many rules that 
apply internationally—but digging them out 
can never be done without the basic legal 
materials. You as young lawyers constantly 
find the law for your seniors in many fields 
of domestic law. You could not perform that 
task at all if the essential books, opinions, 
etc., were not available. Making interna- 
tional law available is a big task that uni- 
versities and researchers can perform and are 
performing. And due in part to the rise in 
general university interest—and lawyer in- 
terest—one finds that law students are more 
interested in taking courses in international 
law. This too is @ most essential develop- 
ment. In the past this subject has been 
looked upon as a mysterious field chiefly of 
interest to a few professors. Now the shrink- 
ing of the world in the jet age has thrown 
nations and people together and suddenly 
lawyers, law students and others realize that 
we must have rules to regulate these ever- 
closer and ever-*ccelerating contacts. 

President Eisenhower's comment recently 
on the research scientists who produced . 
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satellites and split the atom and the re- 
searchers in medicine who produced the 
polio vaccine, that “the apparently vision- 
ary researcher is likely to produce unex- 
pectedly practical results,” applies equally 
to legal researchers and workers in the in- 
ternational law field. Their work is being 
put to more and more practical use daily. 
Here, as in the case of all great ideas, the 
idea of a world ruled by law is often labeled 
impractical and idealistic. In addition to 
the President’s answer, I recall to your 
minds that our Government under our Con- 
stitution was so labeled 170 years ago both 
at home and abroad; yet it has worked prac- 
tically and ideally to give man more effective 
protection of individual rights, more wide- 
spread justice, more equality under law, 
more evenly distributed economic oppor- 
tunity, more security in person and prop- 
erty and greater personal freedom than any 
governmental system ever developed in all 
the history of mankind. The framers of our 
Constitution included lawyers of the kind 
that we sorely need now in the international 
field, lawyers who have, in the words of the 
late “Bull” Warren, of Harvard, “ideals and 
a realistic approach to the task of imple- 
menting the ideals as a practical matter.” 

In the area of public opinion, we find that 
governmental leaders of the world, when the 
potentials of world law are explained to 
them, are beginning more and more to ex- 
press views in accord with those of President 
Eisenhower on this subject. Prime Minister 
Nehru, Chancellor Adenauer, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker, and many others have spoken 
out in support of increased reliance upon the 
rule of law in world affairs. Great lay lead- 
ers of our country and the world like Henry 
Luce, Erwin Canham, religious leaders like 
Cardinal Cushing and Bishop Pike, to name 
only a few, have constantly and strongly 
urged that the rule of law is an answer to 
the problem of world peace. In the news 
media field several hundred editorials and 
news commentaries have expressed favorable 
views upon this subject. And “Law Day, 
U.S.A.” has given great nationwide recogni- 
tion and impetus to this development. 

We of the legal profession are concentrat- 
ing on building the necessary legal founda- 
tion and framework for the world. More and 
more people’ are realizing that if you are 
ever going to have a world ruled by law that 
foundation and framework must come first. 
Talk about disarmament and enforcement is 
really looking to the ultimate rather than 
to the first essentials. Disarmament and 
enforcement will follow if we get the neces- 
sary law and the needed judicial machinery. 
Summit discussions and meetings of leaders 
of nations may end tensions but they do not 


~erect this legal framework which experience 


within nations proves we must have to 
achieve lasting order and stability. 

So in asking you to join and aid this move- 
ment I am asking you to support an idea 
many are already pushing with all their 
capacity. The idea is on its way but it needs 
all the help it can get from all who sincerely 
desire a peaceful world. I am sure you have 
such a desire. I am sure also that no group 
can do more in translating that desire into 
reality once you focus upon the problem, ac- 
quire the knowhow and develop a program 
for action, You can perform no greater pub- 
lic service. No greater challenge exists for 
you as lawyers. 

Let us march together again on this new 
crusade for the benefit of the public good as 
we have marched so successfully on court 
ee Let us see to it that ours is 

an age of unlimited progress rather than un- 
limited destruction. Only through making 
“% the age of the law can this goal be 
achieved, 
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Sad Poles Wave Goodby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the 12th in the series of articles 
written by George W. Healy, editor of 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, who 
accompanied Vice President Nrxon on 
his recent trip to the Soviet Union: 
[From the Times-Picayune, Aug. 20, 1959] 
Sap PoLtes Wave Goopspy—KITCHEN CABINET 

Born Hics in 500-M-P.H. Jer 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

KELFLAVIK, IcELAND.—Leaving Warsaw was 
not as pleasant as entering Warsaw. ~ 

Like the day we arrived, there were thou- 
sands of men and women and children on the 
streets the day we left. Many of them waved 
and shouted to us. Some of them, the older 
ones, wiped their eyes as they waved goodbye. 

Although its people are reputed to have 
more freedom than is enjoyed by the people 
of any other satellite of the Soviet Union, 
the Poles in Warsaw—I believe—know that 
their hundreds of thousands of relatives in 
the United States enjoy greater freedom than 
do they. 

Perhaps as they waved to us the day we 
left many of them would have like to some 
with us. 

One of the most competent, and most 
understanding correspondents riding our 
press plane was Frank Holeman of the New 
York Daily News. It was Frank, a very tall 
young man, who back in 1950 took a tuxedo 
with him on a quick assignment—to Korea. 
Naturally, when the assignment turned out 
to be the coverage of a war, the tuxedo 
didn’t see much service. However, when 
Frank returned to Washington—having worn 
thin all the clothes, save the tuxedo, which 
he had taken with him—the tuxedo served 
him in good stead. He found moths had 
feasted on clothes which he had left in 
Washington, so he wore the tuxedo until his 
tailor could fit him with new business suits. 

Frank’s description of the scene of our 
departure from Warsaw bears repeating. 

“We waved goodby to a lot of friendly 
people in Warsaw this morning on the way 
to the airport with Vice President Nixon,” 
he wrote. “They laughed and clapped, and 
some threw bunches of carnations and 
gladioli. Here and there along the way, 
though, you’d see a man or a woman wave, 
smile, then suddenly turn sad. * * * There 
was really something pathetic about the 
whole episode. In 12 hours with our big jet 
transport planes, we would be in a different 
world, the free world. The poor Poles would 
still be right there in the Communist world, 
which many obviously detest. 

“We learned a lot of new things about that 
Communist world in our 2 weeks with 
Nixon. It may not sound like a long time to 
you, but 2 weeks behind the Iron Curtain 
can be a lifetime.” 

It seemed, indeed, a long time since we had 
breathed freely—conscious of the protection 
of the American flag on American soil. 

Unlike other legs of our journey, Vice 
President Nrxon rode the leg from Warsaw to 
Keflavik aboatfd the TWA 707-121 jet plane. 
Mrs. Nixon and other members of his official 
grey continued to ride the Military Air 

Service jet transport which fol- 
een us into every airport. 
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About the time we were over Denmark the 
Vice President held a conference and or- 
ganized anew club. All the men and women 
who flew with him to Russia, to Siberia and 
to Poland were initiated as members of “The 
Vice President’s Kitchen Cabinet,” an or- 
ganization reminiscent of Mr. Nixon’s debate 
with Nikita S. Khrushchev in the kitchen of 
the model home at the U.S. exhibition in 
Moscow. 

Although we were flying high above the 
clouds the news conference conducted by 
Mr. Nrxow for almost 2 hours was as effective 
as any lever attended. Certainly the British 
and Canadian and American correspondents 
who heard the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill at the Citadel in Quebec were no 
more attentive than the homing newsmen 
questioning and hegring the Vice President 
as they moved toward the new world at ap- 
proximately 500 miles per hour, 

The scene at the airport before we took 
off from Warsaw was impressive. There was 
@ large band, and the Polish Army was rep- 
resented by one of its crack drill teams. 

John Charles Daly, the electronic news- 
man, gave his colleagues justification for 
loud laughter when, walking preoccupied 
across a ramp, he got in front of the drill 
team. When he realized that the drill team 
was about to run him down he had to break 
into a run. 

Dr. Oskar Lange, vice president of the 
Polish council of state, was the last official 
of an Iron Curtain country who spoke to us. 

To me, Dr. Lange’s words had a ring of 
sincerity when he said, “In our opinion your 
visit has been a practical manifestation of 
that peaceful coexistence which we here in 
Poland so ardently desire and of the princi- 
ples which we apply in our policy.” 

Observing how much the Poles love their 
families, their homes, their animals, and 
their flowers—it is difficult to consider them 
potential enemies of any peace-loving coun- 
try. Whether the Kremlin has convinced 
many of them that the United States is not 
@ peace-loving country, of course, is un- 
determined. 

‘Their attitudes toward the Nixon party 
indicated to me that the Kremlin has not 
succeeded in this regard. 

If I were called on to choose tomorrow be- 


‘tween making a return visit to Moscow, to 


Leningrad or to Warsaw, I would choose War- 
saw without hesitation. 

The flowers in the boxes which decorate 
Warsaw’s every light standard are as beauti- 
ful as any I have ever seen. Its men are 
as courteous as true southern gentlemen. 
Its women are charming and gracious. 

It might have been good if some of those 


Poles who waved could have come along 
with us. 





Red China Should Not Be Admitted to the 
United Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I considered it a privilege to 
for the resolution that rejects any 
all proposals that Red China be ad- 
to the United Nations. 

China is an outlaw nation. She 
ed her Red troops into Korea and 
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by this barbaric aggression plunged the 
free world into a bloody war that cost 
tens of thousands of young men their 
lives. Although that war long since 
ended, Red China still holds many 
American prisoners. 

It is unthinkable that Red China now 
should be permitted to crash the gates 
and gain admission to the United Na- 
tions with whose efforts for world peace 
China repeatedly has manifest she has 
no sympathy. 

Some argue that if Red China is ad- 
mitted to the U.N. she might reform. 
To this, I reply let Red China reform 
first and prove by her actions that she 
is worthy of membership in the U.N. 

It would be a display of weakness on 
America’s part for the Congress of the 
United States to go on record as favor- 
ing admission of Red China, after all 
her outlawry, into the U.N. I was proud 
to vote for the resolution keeping the 
United Nation’s membership doors 
closed to Red China. In that vote I am 
certain I expressed the almost unani- 
mous sentiment of the constituents 
whom I have the honor to represent 
in Congress. 





Tribute to Delegate Burns of Hawaii 





SPEECH 


or 


HON.-GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join my colleagues in paying 
this well-deserved tribute to a great 
American, John A. Burns of Hawatli, who 
leaves us shortly to return to the shores 
of his beloved homeland. 

In the relatively short time that Mr. 
Burns served in this body, he carved for 
himself a prominent place in the history 
of our Nation. Two new stars have been 
added to our flag—two new States—and 
almost a million residents of Alaska and 
Hawaii have been granted first-class citi- 
zenship since John Burns arrived in 
Washington only a few years ago. 
Despite one-sided odds against him in 
the fight for Alaskan statehood and then 
for Hawaiian statehood, John Burns— 
more than any other single person—was 
the leading architect of the two state- 
hood victories. 

By his tireless efferts, persuasiveness, 
and sincerity of purpose, John Burns 
won the respect and support of his fel- 
low Members of the House. Enactment 
of the statehood bills was a joint victory 
in which all Americans shared. 

John Burns has served the people of 
Hawaii ably and conscientiously as their 
last Delegate. ‘Those of us who value his 
friendship will truly miss him in the dif- 
ficult times ahead. We greet the first 
Congressman from the State of Hawaii, 
Dante, Inovyve, of whom John has 
spoken of so highly. I trust that in the 
not too distant future, John Burns wili 
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return to Washington to continue his 
outstanding record of service to his State 
and Nation. Until then, John, we wish 
you good luck and Godspeed. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 158 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the 
Madisonville (Ky.) Messenger of October 
13, 1958, entitled “Menace of Salt in the 
River Green”: 

MENACE OF SALT IN THE RIVER GREEN 

(From the McLean County News) 


There’s another problem to be concerned 
about on our Green River. 

That’s the serious problem of contamina- 
tion from oil wells in Green County. 

This situation came to light this week in 
three different stories on the new oil pool 
near Greensburg. The pool there differs 
from most in Kentucky in that the oil lies 
under a big quantity of salt water. In pro- 
ducing the oil, this salt water is pumped to 
the top of the ground. It is estimated that 
20 barrels of salt water is pumped out for 
every barrel of oil. This salt is finding its 
way into Green River and contaminating the 
river in that area. In some places the water 
is several times as salty as ocean water. 

This new contamination can have several 
serious results. It can hamper operation of 
any industrial plants that use river water in 
processing. This has already happened to 
the Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.'s gas 
stripping plant at Gabe. Wednesday reports 
came that there was damage to the Ken- 
tucky Utilities plant at Green River. 

The threat of such contamination will cer- 
tainly be a drawback to obtaining any sub- 
stantial new industry in this area that would 
depend on river water. 

Another bad effect would be on wildlife, 
such as fish and ducks, which might be 
killed or driven away. Upriver farmers who 
use creeks for water supply have been forced 
to sell their livestock. 

Perhaps the most direct threat is to our 
city water supplies. Livermore and Calhoun 
depend entirely on the river for their water 
supply and a considerable number of farm- 
ers in the county also depend upon water 
purchased from the city systems in dry 
periods. ‘ 

Apparently, at this stage there is not much 
we here in McLean county can do about the 
problem. This is another occasion on which 
we must depend on our state agencies to 
protect our interests. We think they are 
alert to the situation and will find some 
remedy. 

Meanwhile we should keep a close watch 
on the situation and support our city gov- 
ernments in any action necessary to safe- 
guard our interests. 

The Kentucky Water Pollution Control 
Commission has given the oil operators 
30 days in which to halt the pollution of the 
streams. We hope the commission will ke 
successful in its efforts. 

However, at the rate the pollution is in- 
creasing, 30 days may be too late to avoid 
serious damage. 


% 
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History of Benedictines in Cleveland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include hérewith an article entitled 
“Historical Review of the Benedictines 
in Cleveland,” which appeared in the 
Slovak News of August 13, 1959: 
HisroricaL REVIEW OF THE BENEDICTINES IN 

CLEVEEAND 


Archbishop Joseph Schrembs, D.D., invited 
the Slovak Benedictines at St. Procopius 
Abbey in Lisle, Ill., to establish a foundation 
in Cleveland. Assigned to St. Andrew’s 
parish at East 5ist Street and Superior Ave- 
nue, the first Benedictine, Rev. Stanislaus 
Gmuca, OS.B., arrived on February 2, 1922, 
while Rev. Gregory Vaniscak, OS.B., the 
founder, remained at St. Michael’s Church 
in Chicago until he was elected conventual 
prior of the independent priory that was 
established at 10510 Buckeye Road on Sep- 
tember 1, 1929. Meanwhile, Rev. George 
Luba, O.8.B., had organized Benedictine High 
School, which first opened its doors at St. 
Andrew’s parish on September 8, 1927. The 
high school, too, was transferred to the new 
site at East 105th and Buckeye Road for-the 
fall term in 1929. 

Abbot Stanislaus Gmuca, OS.B., was 
elected as the first abbot of St. Andrew’s Ab- 
bey on August 8, 1934, and remained in office 
until his resignation in 1946. Abbot Theo- 
dore Kojis, O.S.B., was elected to office on 
June 20, 1946. During Abbot Stanislaus’ 
term of office the new Benedictine High 
School at 2900 Bast Boulevard was built in 
the spring and summer of 1940. The new 
abbey building was completed in 1952 when 
Abbot Theodore was host to Archbishop 
Edward F. Hoban, D.D., and Abbot Primate 
Bernard Kaelin, of Rome, who solemnly 
blessed the new abbey and an extension of 
the high school buildings. 

Benedictine High Schoo] is staffed chiefly 
by members of the abbey, but approximately 
14 lay teachers are employed in the 
teaching of a thousand boys each year. In 
addition to winning its share of scholastic, 
scientific, and journalistic honors, Bene- 
dictine High School has won renown in all 
major rts during the past dozen years. 
The Bengals won city championships in 
football, basketball, baseball, golf, and bowl- 
ing in a decade of athletic glory seldom 
qualed in Cleveland interscholastic com- 
petition. In 1957 the Benedictine gridiron 
team won the State football championship, 
an achievement that was the crowning point 
of a long, uphill struggle to the Bengals’ 
greatest triumph in 30 years of competi- 
tion against the best high school teams in 
Ohio. 

Behind the scenes of Benedictine’s rise to 
fame and glory, the monks of St. Benedict 
live their daily lives according to the holy 
rule of the patriarch of western monasticism 
in which -the motto “Pray and work” (“Ora 
et labora”) is perhaps the predominating 
feature. Thus, the priests and Brothers work 
in the advancement of religion and éduca- 
tion not only here in Cleveland but else- 
where. Besides administering Benedictine 
High School, St. Benedict’s parish in Cleve- 
land, priests of the abbey are engaged in 
parochial work in Chicago, East St. Louis, 
Til., and Superior, Wis. Chaplains are as- 
signed at the Benedictine Sisters’ Convent in 
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Tinley Park, Tll., and in the Jednota Home in 
Middletown, Pa. 

For a quarter of a century several priests 
(notably the Very Reverend Gregory Vani- 
scak, Rev. Paschal Kavulic and Rev. George 
Luba) were editors of the Ave Maria, a re- 
ligious monthly publication in the Slovak 
language, which has a nationwide circula- 
tion of 5,000 readers. Moreover, the official 
headquarters of the Slovak News, a semi- 
monthly newspaper (a weekly until July 1, 
1957), for the past 10 years has been in the 
old abbey building. The editors of both 
the Slovak and English sections of the paper 
have been members of the Benedictine High 
School faculty these years. Moreover, Rev. 
George Luba, OS8.B. (who succeeded Rev. 
Ivan Kramoris, O.S8.B.) editor of the Zenska 
Jednota semimonthly magazine for 100,000 
members of the First Catholic Slovak Ladies 
Union, has been in that office for the past 
22 years. 

Members of the Order of St. Benedict here 
are active in Catholic organizations, societies 
and clubs, namely, the First Catholic Slovak 
Union, the First Catholic Slovak Ladies 
Union, the Knights of Columbus, the Catho- 
lic War Veterans, the Catholic Order of For- 
esters, the Slovak Catholic Sokol, the Penn- 
sylvania Slovak Catholic Union, the Ladies 
Pennsylvania Slovak Catholic Union, the Slo- 
vak League, the Slovak Catholic Federation, 
the Slovak Catholic Cadet Union, and .the 
Catholic Slovak Benefit Organization. All 
of these at some time or other have made 
financial contributions to the building or 
maintenance of Benedictine High School. 
However, at the top of the list of organized 
benefactors of the school is the Benedictine 
Dad’s Club, which in the past 12 years has 
contributed more than $300,000 to the school 
fund. Moreover, the . Cleveland diocese 
through the efforts of Archbishop Edward F. 
Hoban, D.D., contributed a substantial sum 
to the extension of the high school in 1952. 

Parochial work, especially on weekends, 
has always been an integral part of the work 
of the Benedictine priests who feel honored 
and privileged to serve in an auxiliary capa- 
city in the work of God under the direction 
of the hard-working diocesan clergy through- 
out the diocese of Cleveland. 





We Must Fight Filth in the Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this excellent editorial 
from the Macoupin County Enquirer: 

We Must Ficutr FILTH IN THE MAILs 


The Post Office Department’s drive to 
stamp out the mailing of obscene materials 
to children is receiving widespread support 
from the press, radio and TV commentators, 
public-spirited organizations and Members 
of Congress, officials report. 

“We are most gratified by the whole- 
hearted editorial support being accorded by 
the press,” Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield said. Good progress toward 
solution of the problem is being made, he 
stated, but added that “persistent, intensive 
action on a nationwide scale will be neces- 
sary to cope with the determined plans of the 
filth racketeers to continue expanding their 
business.” 
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These plans, he said, are aimed in large 
part at children. Recent reports, as well as 
testimony before Congress, have pointed out 
that the traffic in obscenity has doubled in 
just the last 5 years, and can double again 
by 1963 if the parents of America do not take 
a concerted stand within their own com- 
munities to wipe out evil. 

There are steps the Postmaster General 
emphasizes, that every community can take. 
Alert parents are the most important source 
for direct action against the mail order 
“merchants of filth.” The minor child need 
not have indicated interest in the material 
to receive solicitations through the mail to 
purchase obscene literature and photographs. 
It is the responsibility of the parents to take 
action when such material comes into the 
hands of their children through the mails. 

Parents can work closely with teachers 
to detect obscene materials in the possession 
of children and to determine the origin of 
such material. Such efforts can be instru- 
mental in the prosecution of traffickers in 
mail-order obscenity. 

Perhaps most importantly, parents can 
cooperate with the schools in taking positive 
steps to help their children develop whole- 
some interests in good literature and art— 
making it readily available to them at home, 
in the classroom, through literary and li- 
brary clubs, and through student groups. 

The ultimate’ aim of all concerned, the 
Post Office Department believes, should be 
the forging of an active, continuing rela- 
tionship among the local post office officials, 
civic organizations, representatives of the 
local government, the press, the radio and 
TV, and every parent, by which the com- 
munity can present a united front in its 
determination to stamp out the purveying of 
mail-order obscenity to children. 





Momentous Question of Labor Reform 
Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting 
in the Recorp a copy of my lewsletter 
because of its relationship to the 
momentous question of labor reform 
laws: 

HOMESTRETCH 

As we enter the homestretch in this ses- 
sion of Congress, many thoughts cross the 
mind of a Member of Congress. 

He wontiers sometimes whether, with all 
of the conflicts, special interests, greed, envy, 
and sometimes even hate, that we are able 
to get anything done at all. 

It’s strange, but true, that the American 
public only gets the surface news and little 
of the real background and reasons for some 
of the actions of Congress and Government 
in general. 

If I would attempt as a Congressman to 
give you only my views you would still be 
getting a single viewpoint. 

However, during the session, I’ve tried to 
keep you informed on as many subjects as 
time and space would allow. 

Behind the headlines and news, there are 
Many angles that just can’t be given the 
coverage they deserve. With your interest 
at heart, I want to cover our last remaining 
days and some of the highlights of the ac- 
tions of Congress. 
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For many years, since man first discovered 
he could hire some other person to work and 
make a profit on his efforts, there has been a 
continuing economic fight. 

One of the weapons used by the working 
masses in this warfare has been the use of 
the strike. 

There’s no question that strikes have at 
times created havoc with loss of life, in- 
juries, destruction of property, want and 
hunger as part of the picture. 

Strikes haven’t always been called for the 
purpose of gaining wage increases. Some- 
times men have had to strike to protect 
their jobs, especially the older workers who 
for years were discarded and tossed out to 
make room for younger and faster producers. 

There have been times when strikes were 
called for overtime pay, vacations with pay, 
recognition of unions, insurance and welfare 
benefits, safety devices and almost anything 
you can think of. 

It wasn’t always a pretty picture and those 
of us who come from industria] and mining 
communities have very vivid memories of 
cold winter days and barren tables. 

It was from this kind of a situation that 
the Wagner Act emerged and labor found 
itself blessed with new powers and privileges. 

During the next generation, unions grew, 
wages and fringe benefits climbed and the 
American economy became the envy of the 
world. - 

Much water has gone over the dam since 
the passage of that act commonly called 
the Magna Carta for laboring men and 
women. 

It was material for a growing antagonism 
to crop up on the part of employers and the 
first major attempt to curb labor ended up 
in the famous Taft-Hartley Act passed in 
1947. 

During the years that have intervened from 
that day to this, new and stronger demands 
have come forth for more stringent labor 
legislation, aided and abetted by the strange, 
illegal, and sometimes outright dishonest 
records of some of labor’s officials. 

A distortion of the facts seems to have 
resulted from the backdrop of Senate hear- 
ings by the McClellan committee and the 
personal political ambitions of Senator Jack 
KENNEDY, ballooned and favored by the an- 
tics of his younger brother on TV, etc. 

All of these so-called labor-management 
control bills are purported to be in the in- 
terest of labor peace. 

Recently, the Public Affairs Institute, con- 
ducted by Dewey Anderson and Associates 
sent out a timely observation entitled, “Labor 
Peace?” 

I am passing it on to you with the hope 
that you too will stop and wonder about the 
facts behind today’s events and issues. 

“All the time that Congress is feverishly 
debating what kind of legislation we ought 
to have to bring an end to labor-manage- 
ment malpractices and to curb the power 
of alleged union bosses what may be an 
infilintely more important story is going un- 
noticed. 

That is the story of the steady increase 
in labor-management practices before the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Month after month the Board’s business 
mounts. Month after month the bitterness 
of strife between union workers and their 
employers mounts. 

Instead of labor peace as the authors of 
our labor-management legislation tell us is 
their goal, we are getting industrial warfare. 

With 500,000 Steelworkers out on strike 
and another 100,000 workers laid off in re- 
lated industries in what is obviously one of 
the sharpest labor-management disputes we 
have had in many years, it might be a good 
time to look at the more general picture and 
see what is happening on the labor front. 
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Here are some of the recordbreaking 
highlights: 

The General Counsel issued 297 unfair 
labor practices complaints—the greatest 
number ever issued in any one quarter. 

Unfair labor practice cases filed by em- 
ployers numbered 563; an increase of 126 
percent over those filed during the same 
quarter a year ago. 

Unions filed 1,021 unfair labor practice 
cases for an increase of 41 percent over those 
filed by unions during the corresponding 
period of 1958. 

These increases are not something new. 
They are part of a pattern of increasing ten- 
sions and disputes that has shown itself 
clearly for at least the past year and a half. 
Why? 

Any objective study of the attitude of 
many segments of industry during the past 
few years will show an obvious determina- 
tion to crack down on organized labor. 

Both the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce have been conducting a never-ceasing 
campaign against labor, constantly using 
the timeworn cliches of “labor bossism,” 
“labor monopoly,” and “labor corruption.” 

In this the McClellan committee hearings 
have been a never-failing and convenient 
source of citable evidence to be used against 
all unions whether they are among those 
which have been investigated or not. 

Right-to-work supporters, despite the 
setbacks suffered at the polls last November, 
have never ceased to press for harsher 
States’ rights legislation to weaken and 
perhaps even destroy unionism in the name 
of protecting it. 

In Congress itself there is a group of 
Senators and Representatives who spend 
much of their time in the fight to enact leg- 
islation that would further restrict union 
activities and discredit labor. 

The drive of business to enter the political 
field more actively dnd more openly is a 
reflection of business hatred of labor 
strength. 

It’s all very well to keep pounding away 
on corruption within the labor movement. 
But how about a little investigation into the 
reasons for the recordbreaking charges and 
countercharges that are overburdening an 
already overburdened NLRB? 

One of the amusing remarks that helped 
to break the tension when the labor bill was 
voted upon centered around the fact that 
the Speaker Sam RaAyrsurwn lost all of the 
southern bloc except a scattered dozen or so 
and was supported almost to the man by the 
northern group of Congressmen. 

One House Member was heard to remark 
“How do you expect to win the fight with a 
Yankee Army and a Confederate general?” 

While mentioning the beloved Speaker, it 
might be well to note that Sam is no anti- 
union advocate by any stretch of the im- 
agination. 

The Speaker wanted and fought for labor 
reform and opposed labor annihilation. 

Lost in the shuffle apparently are the rea! 
issues, minimum wage extension, social se- 
curity improvements, reduction of income 
taxes in the lower income brackets, indus- 
trial and area redevelopment, decent hous- 
ing legislation, reexamination of our trade 
and aid programs recognized now by many as 
inimical to our economic well-being, Federal 
standards for unemployment compensation, 
aid from the Federal Treasury for our hard 
pressed educational system, military infiu- 
ence peddling in war contracts and the other 
field of endeavor where the effect upon our 
ee eee ee 


One wonders whether it wasn’t planned 
that way. By hammering at Hoffa, Beck and 
unions, the people were made to forget the 
problems that loomed so high on the horizon 
in January. 
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Winter passed, spring has come and gone— 
summer is in its twilight, fall is waiting in 
the bullpen, and winter’s icy fingers are 
reaching for our economic throats, yet all 
that’s happened is that Congress has passed 
a bill curbing the economy of the country, 
moving completely into the orbit of the cor- 
porate semimilitary state and the President 
has caused Joe McCarthy to roll over in his 
grave by inviting Khrushchev to visit the 
White House. 

It’s been said often that consistency is the 
hobgoblin of small minds—there are few 
small minds in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun H. DENT, 
Member of Congress. 





Adlai’s Back and Available 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OKEGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
three things I wish the people of our 
great Nation would keep in mind as No- 
vember 3, 1960, comes closer and we de- 
cide on our next President. 

These three things also should be kept 
in mind by the Democrats next July in 
Los Angeles. 

They are: First, Adlai is the best man; 
second, Adlai is available; third, Adlai 
will be elected. 

There is much evidence for all these 
propositions but, under a previous con- 
sent, I will include only a small part of it 
to wit, an item from the New York Times 
of August 22 about his arrival back in the 
United States, Arthur Krock’s column 
from the August 25 New York Times, and 
an article from the current Look mag- 
azine. 

One admonitory word to Fletcher 
Knebel, the author of the Look article: 
It is not correct to refer to “Democratic 
fat cats,” but maybe you did not write 
the headlines. In the text you refer to 
“‘well heeled” or “major” contributors. 
That is better. Republicans have fat 
cats and Democrats, proportionately 
speaking, have only slim kittens. 

Whatever the breed or size of cat, they 
prefer Adlai. 


The article follows: 
[From the New York Times, Aug. 22, 1959] 


SreveNson Says Evrore Sees GAIn ror KHrv- 
SHCHEV IN VISITS—REPoRTS BEWILDERMENT 
AT REVERSAL OF U.S. Policy On HIGH-LEVEL 
TaLKs 


Adlai E. Stevenson reported yesterday on 
his return from Europe that the impending 
exchange of visits between President Eisen- 
hower and Nikita S. Khrushchev was regarded 
abroad as a great achievement for the Soviet 
Premier. 


The twice-defeated Democratic candidate 
for President interpreted the exchange him- 
self as @ reversal of the policy toward the 
Soviet Union advocated by John Foster 
Dulles, the late Secretary of State. 

“I was surprised by President Eisenhower's 
sudden reversal of the Dulles policy,” he 
commented, “and many European leaders, 
who had little advance notice, were be- 


~ 
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wildered by the news that instead of rigid 
resistance to any high-level meetings, the 
President was himself going to Moscow and 
Mr. Khrushchev was coming to Washington 
for intimate talks.” 

He voiced the opinion that President Eisen- 
hower’s visits with the political leaders of 
Western Europe prior to his meetings with 
Mr. Khrushchev would dispel any misgivings 
that the announcement had caused. 


DISAVOWS PRESIDENTIAL HOPES 


In an hour-long interview after his arrival 
at New York International Airport, Idlewild, 
Queens, Mr. Stevenson renewed his declara- 
tion that he would not seek the Democratic 
nomination for President next year. 

‘As to a possible draft, Mr. Stevenson com- 
mented: “I have never thought for a moment 
it was possible for me to be drafted in 1960 
and I have no reason to think it now.” 

Commenting on the announcement that 
New York Democrats would advance Mayor 
Wagner next year for the vice-presidential 
nomination, Mr. Stevenson said: 

“I have a high regard for Bob Wagner. 
He is highly qualified for public office, in- 
cluding the vice presidency. But I don’t 
know what his ambitions are.” 

In discussing the Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
visits, Mr. Stevenson remarked: 

“It is a good thing for our leaders to meet 
informally without a gallery and get the 
issues and conflicts on the table. But it 
will take a long time really to change the 
false ideas and mistrusts. The tensions will 
continue to rise and fall, as Russian policy 
dictates. So let us not expect early results 
from these meetings.” 

As for Vice President RicHarp M. Nrixon’s 
visit to Russia, Mr. Stevenson commented: 

“I think Mr. Nrxon’s visit to Russia was 
a good thing—especially for Mr. Nrxon.” 

Several years ago, he went on, Mr. Nixon 
had called him un-American or disloyal for 
talking about the implications of Russian 
economic growth. 

“Now,” he said, “he is saying the same 
thing. But it is better late than never and 
I believe in adult education, especially for 
Mr. Nixon.” 

While Mr. Khrushchev is in the United 
States, he should be treated politely, Mr. 
Stevenson declared. 

“I wish he would come to Chicago so that 
I could return some of. the courtesies ex- 
tended to me in Russia,” he added. “I would 
like to show him around a typical small 
town, like Libertyville or around my home- 
town of Bloomington and my farm nearby.” 

Mr. Stevenson plans to spend the weekend 
in New York and return to Chicago next 
week, 





[From the New York Times, Aug. 25, 1959] 
An ALMmost IpEAL Posrrion To BE IN 
(By Arthur Krock) 


The presidential nominee of the last two 
Democratic National Conventions has re- 
turned from his latest trip abroad to a 
party situation which he should find suit- 
able to whatever ultimate political purpose 
he has in view. 

If he wants the nomination again, Adlai 
E. Stevenson has the favoring fact that in 
the event of a deadlock at Los Angeles in 
July 1960, which is moving from the possible 
toward the probable, the convention is much 
more likely to turn to him than to anyone 
else. If he is adamant against making a 
third run and/or won't be given the oppor- 
tunity, the prospect grows that he could 
exert a major influence on the convention's 
choice. And if the candidate wins, the way 
will be open for Stevenson to employ his 
great talents in high Government office— 
maybe that of Secretary of State, for which 
he is admirably fitted. Many who know him 
well suspect he would be happier in that 





August 25 


post than in any other, and that it would 
fulfill an early ambition from which only a 
first presidential nomination by a draft 
unique in American politics could have di- 
verted him. 

Perhaps comfortable reflections of this na- 
ture were passing through Stevenson’s mind 
as he faced the reporters and the questions 
as to 1960 he knew to be inevitable. At any 
rate, the news photographs were those of a 
man in genuine good spirits. What he said 
on public affairs had that sensibility and 
gentility the public has learned to expect 
from him. And the digs at Vice President 
Nrxon, which are routine for the Democratic 
politicians whom the party “liberals” espe- 
cially admire, Stevenson, as is his wont, ad- 
ministered with the gaiety of Cyrano run- 
ning an opponent through. 

It was this turn of his interview that sug- 
gested the leader who, though abjuring any 
activity toward a nomination, not only is 
available for the highest honor in the gift 
of his party but wants to be sure his party 
keeps that availability in mind. The tactic 
is classic and has been effective when a sub- 
sequent convention takes a number of bal- 
lots without making a nomination. And 
mandatory in this tactic is that the poli- 
tician interviewed brackets himself in the 
public consciousness with the most probable 
nominee.of the opposition. Stevenson’s re- 
plies to the questions of the press con- 
formed precisely to these specifications, 

But that may have happened because the 
routine of taking a crack at Nixon has be- 
come fixed in the practice of Stevenson, 
former President Truman and certain other 
Democrats. Little the Vice President says or 
does escapes their derogatory, deprecatory or 
ironic comment. 

All of them in the heat of campaigns 
have said very harsh things about the Re- 
publican Party and its standard bearers. 
For example, Truman charged Eisenhower 
with having become influenced by the Nazi 
concept of a master race. In the last days 
of the 1956 campaign Stevenson called Eisen- 
hower’s state of health and vigor into ques- 
tion as capable of meeting the exigencies of 
a second term; also the activities of those 
Republicans who had pressed renomination 
on the President in the circumstances of his 
medical record. 


But Nrxon’s specific charge that Commu- 
nists had been negligently allowed to in- 
filtrate and remain in Democratic adminis- 
trations, and the graver implication of trea- 
son Democrats saw in this charge, have made 
him personally and permanently anathema 
to most of their national leaders. The con- 
stant professions of these leaders that Nixon 
would be the easiest Republican to beat 
might rob them of their fervent wish to 
prove it in 1960, particularly if this estimate 
is reflected in recurring sample public opin- 
ion polls. Nevertheless, the Vice President 
continues to be the target to which Demo- 
crats who presume to aspire to the Presi- 
dency seem to be drawn by some kind. of 
unbreakable magnetic force. 


Thus Stevenson in his interview coupled 
his estimate that Nrxon’s visit inside the 
Iron Curtain was useful with the comment 
“especially to Nixon.” And when he ex- 
pressed gratification that the Vice President 
had come around to his view that the chief 
Soviet threat is economic, Stevenson added 
he was in favor of “adult education—espe- 
cially for Nrxon.” 

This may only be the effect of a settled 
Democratic routine. But routine also, for a 
politician who wants to preserve his avail- 
ability, was Stevenson’s conditionally nega- 
tive attitude toward a party Presidential 
nomination which soon afterward was proved 
to be wide open by the check New York 
Democrats administered to the front runner, 
Senator KENNEDY. ~ 
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Democratic Fat Cats STi PREFER ADLAI 
(By Fletcher Knebel) 


Adlai E. Stevenson is the leading choice 
for the 1960 Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation among well-heeled contributors to 
the party. Despite his two defeats by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956, Steven-~- 
son led all Democratic presidential aspirants 
in a Look poll of the men and women who 
supplied most of the financing for the 1956 
State and National campaigns. | 

Joun F. KEeNnwNepy, the 42-year-old Mas- 
sachusetts Senator who has been winning 
most opinion polls of rank-and-file Demo- 
crats, rates second as the choice of the 
party’s financial backers. 

Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, of Missouri, is 
in third place. 

Look polled the men and women who con- 
tributed $500 and more to various Demo- 
cratic organizations financing the 1956 cam- 
paigns. They gave a total of $2,820,000 to 
Democratic party groups, according to the 
Senate campaign spending committee headed 
by Senator ALsert Gore, Democrat of Ten- 
nessee. A sizable proportion gave $2,000 or 
more, and some contributed more than once. 
Many family names are old standbys as 
donors to Democratic war chests over the 
years. Most can be expected to contribute 
to the 1960 campaign. 

Poll cards were mailed to 1,610 people on 
the Gore committee’s list of Democratic con- 
tributors, Returns were received from 728 
of them. 

The names of the top eight men in the 
running were arranged alphabetically on the 
cards. In the space left open for “other” 
choices, more than 20 Democrats received 
votes.« Only two, however, received more 
than two votes. They were Senator EstTss 
KeEravuver (Tennessee), with four, and Rep- 
resentative CHESTER Bowes (Connecticut), 
with three. 

In addition to conducting the anonymous 
card poll, Look also asked contributors for 
their comments. The remarks of some of 
those willing to be quoted, along with the 
amount the Gore committee says they can- 
tributed in 1956, follow: 

Kenneth T. Anderson, Emporia, Kans., cat- 
tleman ($7,000): “I was for Adlai Stevenson 
twice, and I think the country is paying a 
high price for not having him in office now. 
My preferences in order are Stevenson first, 
Humphrey second, Symington third.” 

William Benton, New York publisher and 
former U.S. Senator ($23,657): “My views are 
flat and pronounced. I’m for Stevenson, and 
I hope we have the good sense to nominate 
him.” 

F. Joseph Donohue, Washington, D.C., law- 
yer and Senator Keravver’s 1956 campaign 
manager ($1,500): “I’m for SyMINcToN.” 

Robert W. Dowling, New York real estate 
executive ($12,500): “My preference is KrEn- 
neEpy. And I hope he makes it clear that if 
elected, he would name Stevenson as Secre- 


. tary of State.” 


Mrs. Marshall Field of New York, widow of 
Chicago department-store owner ($9,500) : 


' “I might change my mind, but I think I 


prefer HumMpHrReEy at this stage.” 

William .J. Fitzgerald, Boston, Mass., exec- 
utive ($500): “I prefer Kennepy. I suppose 
I am slightly prejudiced in that he is ap- 
proximately my age, a native of Massachu- 
setts and a man with whom I politically 
agree. He is a man of fundamental integ- 
rity, whose intelligence and youth are sorely 
needed.” 
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Miss Winifred Jones Gladwin, of Santa 
Barbara, Calif. ($10,000): “My preference is 
for Stevenson and nobody else.” 

Louis A. Kohn, , Tl., lawyer, who is 
given credit for “discovering” Steyenson 15 
years ago ($10, 600): “I’m naturally for Ste- 
venson, although whether he can get it 
again is a question in view of his two de- 
feats. I just don’t know who Id favor after 

” 

Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, New York philan- 
thropist ($64,400): “I don’t have any pref- 
erence—not yet.” 

Jubal R. Parten, Houston, Tex., oil execu- 
tive ($11,700): “I’m for LyNDON JOHNSON. 
He’s extremely well qualified.” 

Lou Poller, Miami, Fla., businessman and 
1956 Kerauver backer ($14,500): “I’d be for 
Keravuver if he runs. If not, SyMINGTON and 
Jounson in that order.” 

John M. Redding,.Washington, D.C., pub- 
lic-relations man ($4,000) : ‘“‘There’s no ques- 
tion KENNEpy is in the lead now, but I think 
we'd have fewer problems with SyMINGTON, 
and he’d make a fine candidate.” 

Martin Segal, Jacksonville, Fla., invest- 
ment broker ($5,000): “Several men would 
make excellent candidates. I think the best 
possibility is SymiIncTon. If he can’t make 
it, Stevenson.” 

Dewey D. Stone, Brockton, Mass., business 
executive ($13,400): “I’m for my friend Jack 
KENNEDY.” 

The major contributors to the Democratic 
Party, it’s worth noting, are concentrated 
in just a few sections of the country. «More 
than a third of the 1956 money was given by 
New Yorkers. Outside New York, only the 
District of Columbia and three States, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, gave more 
than $100,000. 

The significance of the poll seems to be 
that roughly one-third of the people who 
financed the last Democratic presidential 
campaign are ready to do so again with 
‘Stevenson at the head of the ticket. Two- 
thirds of them, however, would prefer an- 
other candidate. Stevenson does a bit bet- 
ter with the wealthy people than with Demo- 
crats generally, judged by the Gallup public- 
opinion polls. KENNEpy, on the other hand, 
does a bit worse with the contributors than 
with rank-and-file Democrats. 

SyYMINGTON is in much higher favor with 
contributors than with the rank and file. 
He gets 13 percent of the Look poll and only 
6 percent of all Democrats in recent Gallup 
polls. Humpnrey also does better with con- 
tributors than with the rank and file. Ma- 
jority Leader Lynpon JouNson stands 
slightly better with all Democrats than with 
contributors. 

Since few contributors to the party are 
convention delegates, their influence is de- 
batable. Nevertheless, Democratic candi- 
dates and organizations come back to them 
year after year for money. On this score 
alone, the party’s financial backers do get a 
hearing. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNcGrEssIoNAL RECORD, 
with Mr..Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa-~- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


Resolutions for printing extra copies, when - 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publiica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresees may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Industrial Development Abroad: Threat 
or Opportunity? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, unfor- 
tunately, the developing unfavorable 
trade trends—that is, a disproportion- 
ately large volume of imports as opposed 
to the decreasing volume of exports—is 
a matter of deep concern to industry, 
labor, and our whole economy. 

Realizing the significance of this sit- 
uation, a number of important questions 
have arisen in relation to a more effec- 
tive trade policy: 

First. Do our economic aid programs 
help to create industrial development 
abroad that will one day, if it has not 
already, compete with and take over mar- 
kets of U.S. commodities? 

Second. How can we best meet the 
incdeasing competition from the expand- 
ing industrial plants of our allies? 

Third. What should be our economic 
policy in relation to efforts by the Soviet 
Union, Red China, and other Communist 
nations attempting to gobble up our mar- 
kets and undersell us—or dump products, 
if necessary, to cripple our foreign 
markets? 

Fourth. What should be our policy on 

imports, particularly as these adversely 
impact the economy causing slowdowns 
in industrial activity and loss of jobs? 
_ To find answers to these, and other, 
complex questions, we need a careful re- 
examination of our domestic and for- 
eign economic policy; trends in world 
production; relative competitive posi- 
tion of United States and foreign pro- 
ducts on the world market now and in 
the future; a review of what possible 
action can, or should, be taken in terms 
of tariffs and quotas; and-other prob- 
lems. 

Naturally, we must not create barriers 
that would choke off our own economy— 
and the economies of our allies. At the 
same time, adequate measures are neces- 
sary to protect domestic industries. 

Although our economy is now healthy, 
we had better read the handwriting on 
the wall. The time to deal with the 
rising challenges is now—not after we 
get into a position in which the whole 
economy — not just single industries— 
find themselves hard hit by the develop- 
ing competitive situation in the world 
market. 

Recently, the Research and Education 
Committee for a Free World for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy, under the direction 
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of Leon Edminister, prepared a special 
study entitled “The Industrial Develop- 
ment Abroad: Threat or Opportunity.” 
Although the digest — prepared by the 
Committee for International and Eco- 
nomic Growth—presents no cure-all 
solution for the increasingly significant 
issue of competition in world trade, it 
does, I believe, shed light on factors that 
need to be considered in relation to our 
overall trade policy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
digest printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the digest 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ABROAD: THREAT OR 
OPPORTUNITY? 


Two questions are posed for consideration: 

“Does U.S. public or private investment in 
productive enterprise overseas build up in- 
jurious competition for U.S. exports in 
world markets and invite low-cost competi- 
tion in our home market? 

“Or may it be expected, by increasing pur- 
chasing power in other countries, to result 
in larger markets for U.S. exports and 
through competition to stimulate increased 
productivity at home? 

“These questions have often been raised in 
the past. They are being raised again today 
as the United States and other industrial 
countries consider the problem of lending 
the underdeveloped countries the capital they 
need to build more modern economies with 
higher living standards.” 


MAJOR FACTORS 


Major conclusions of the study are: 

“1. More than half of the exports of manu- 
factured goods from industrialized countries 
today go to other industrialized countries— 
this in spite of the fact that the population 
of the industrial group constituted only 
about one-fourth of the world population 
(1953 through the first half of 1956). Per 
capita exports of manufactured goods from 
industrialized countries to other industri- 
alized countries are about five times those 
to nonindustrialized countries. 

“As countries become industrially more 
mature they tend to specialize increasingly 
in the particular categories and subcategories 
of manufacturing in which they enjoy a com- 
parative advantage. As their overall pro- 
ductivity increases, their standards of liv- 
ing—refiected in increasing and more selec- 
tive per capita consumption—also rise. It 
is this circumstance that accounts for the 
growth, rather than shrinkage, of trade in 
manufactured goods among these countries 
as their industrial economies continue to 
expand. 

“2. Increasing production of manufactured 
products has been historically accompanied 
by ee imports of manufactured prod- 
uc 


“It now remains to consider whether there 
is reason for supposing that there is any 
strong cause and effect relationship between 
the increases in production and in imports 
of manufactured goods. 

“There is ample justification for this as- 
sumption, * * * Take the case of a country 
with an almost completely non-industrial 
economy. When manufacturing is intro- 


duced, more of the country’s labor supply 
begins to work for wages. More people live 
in urban centers. Internal trade between 
town and country springs up and increases. 
As industry and commerce grow, the money 
incomes of population rise. With higher in- 
comes the desires of the people for a greater 
variety of goods and services to meet their 
wants can be increasingly satisfied. 

“Some of the increased output of manu- 
facturers * * * may be of a kind that tends 
to displace in the home market or in export 
markets manufactures previously supplied 
by the industrialized countries. While par- 
ticular industries in the older countries may 
feel the effect of such displacement, other 
industries will stand to gain from the newly- 
created and expanding market for a growing 
diversity of products. 

“3. The statistical data appear to indicate 
that the increase in imports in industria- 
lizing countries are not in capital goods alone 
but also in consumer goods. For the older 
industrialized countries this is a likely in- 
ference from the fact that imports of manu- 
factured goods trended upward along with 
increased domestic production, most of the 
time at about the same rate, for the long 
period of nearly 50 years prior to the 1930 
depression. Recent data furnish more con- 
crete evidence. Over-all postwar import 
figures for Latin America and individual data 
for Mexico and Canada, distinguishing be- 
tween imports of capital goods.and con- 
sumer goods, indicate very definitely that 
this point holds true for these countries * * * 
countries that are in the earlier or middle 
stages of industrialization. 


“Future trends 


“What are the potentialities for increased 
trade between developed and underdeveloped 
countries as the latter industrialize and un- 
der what conditions are these potentiailties 
most likely to be realized? 

“The potentialities for the growth of 
U.S. foreign trade are suggested by the 
following table, which shows the intensity 
of U.S. trade relations with the industrialized 
countries as compared with our trade with 
underdeveloped countries. 


“U.S. exports per capita to specified countries 


in 1957 

Dollars 
“Country: per capita 
COM dttak didniodndmagics cckcn 235. 00 
TE Sid bo wcticcnctanwovile 50. 00 
United Kingdom-._............. 21.00 
CIN sachs cttiwstctimcened 19. 00 
PR ikindihinttnvnadnanwinnh hammas 14, 00 

RO on ckbdiatace es Lmamnnnn 4.1 
eh cin irtettninsaniistraceins mated aitieed 1. 67 
PD ari iitashlinesay abies stnlth rien chaysingntattneliind 1. 28 
ic Micenan cilnientsr chacdetecnemmdtenteie 1.32 
i tertile bn yw cchcicistn nin cl aici tesdtinin 1.10 
iis cceccieninceitsinicticipesdnan dies toinignttl 3. 24 
i iicietacaihintiemehiesinpsnnehtnithic inte nies siedateanioeel 37 
Si Acirassatingiaikinnaninaitentinntl 1, 45 
ciate abatntngtitlimananning dation 2.12 
TN iid olaiitcnnichinctinmiiulinabticscilty 33 


“From the data in these tables it is ap- 
parent that even modest increases in the in- 
comes of consumers in the underdeveloped 
countries (say 2-or 3 percent a year) could 
lead to a great increase in their foreign trade, 
including imports from the United States. 

“On the economic side there are at least 
three indispensable conditions to the po- 
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tentialities for increasing market outlets 
for the industrially advanced countries: 


“Necessary conditions 


“Continued economic growth in the indus- 
trialized countries. The first essential is 
that the economies of the industrialized 
countries shall be healthy and expanding. 
Under these conditions it will be much easier 
for the industrialized countries to profit 
from changing patterns of trade and com- 
petition. Economic contraction or stagna- 
tion in the industrial countries causes rigid- 
ity, fear of change, demands for import re- 
strictions, and a reduction in imports which 
slows or obstructs economic development 
both in the industrialized countries and 
elsewhere. 

“Maintenance of liberal commercial poli- 
cies. It is of vital importance that the com- 
mercial polices of the free world be such as 
to encourage multilateral trading and the 
continuous expansion of international trade. 
Unless this condition is met it will clearly be 
difficult either for underdeveloped economies 
to grow or for the United States and other 
industrial economies to profit from their 
growth. 

“The continuance and further strengthen- 
ing of GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade) as the chief instrumentality for 
protecting and enlarging the volume of inter- 
national trade is of the utmost importance to 
the United States and the entire free world. 
Its usefulness would be enhanced by the 
establishment of a permanent administrative 
organization to replace the makeshift ar- 
rangements under which it is now admin- 
istered. 

“Flexibility in adjusting to and taking full 
advantage of changing competitive condi- 
tions. This is the heart of the matter, upon 
which all else depends. Will industry in the 
developed countries make the necessary ad- 
justments to assist and profit by the economic 
growth of the underdeveloped countries? 
Will industrial leadership be flexible and 
resourceful? Or will it be dominated by a 
purely defensive attitude, and seek to freeze 
existing patterns of trade in the face of in- 
evitable economic change? 


“Conclusion 


“Growing industrialization in the less de- 
veloped countries of the free world will over 
the years undoubtedly result in increased 
competitive pressure on some industries in 
the United States. At the same time, it will 
open vast opportunities for others. The pat- 
tern of trade will change continuously; but 
total trade and advantage will increase. 

“Growing world industrialization is, there- 
fore, a threat only if American industry, busi- 
ness, and Government react to it defensively 
and with hostility. If we regard it not asa 
threat but as a challenge and go forth con- 
fidently to meet it, it offers an opportunity 
beyond ‘measure to safeguard freedom and 
build better lives for all free men.” 





Address of Gen. Lauris Norstad on Crucial 
Importance and Present Status of 
NATO Armed Forces Which He Com- 
mands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address given by 
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Gen. Lauris Norstad, Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe, at the National 
Convention of the American Legion in 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 25, 1959. 
General Norstad, an officer and leader 
of whom all Americans are very proud, 
reports frankly on present differences 
within the NATO alliance and the com- 
mon interests which unite: 


SPEECH oF GEN. LAuRIS NoRSTAD, SUPREME 
ALLIED COMMANDER, EUROPE, AT THE Na- 
TIONAL COMMANDER’S DINNER, 41ST NATIONAL 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Horet LEAMINGTON, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
AvuGusT 25, 1959 


An anniversary occasion such as this 4lst 
Convention of the American Legion is bound 
to be a time of memories. To have it take 
place in Minnesota, my native State, makes 
it particularly so for me. I am glad to be 
home and I am honored to be with you. 

The Legion's part in American life is an 
important one. Your good works are many, 
your influence is broad. You are deeply con- 
cerned—as are so many of your old com- 
rades in arms in NATO—with the peace and 
security of the free world. You of the Le- 
gion who have served in three wars and in 
many foreign lands have better reason than 
most to appreciate the respite of peace and 
the importance of looking after our defenses. 

Therefore, in bringing you the greetings 
of the soldiers, sailors, and airmen of the 
Allied Command in Europe, I know I speak 
for them when I thank you for your under- 
standing and for your help in keeping the 
free world strong. 

The memories evoked by this occasion go 
back over 40 crowded years to the men of 
vigor and vision who founded the Legion and 
laid down the rules by which it has flour- 
ished. The names, many of them now in- 
scribed on the long rollcall of history, them- 
selves evoke memories—-Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr., Ogden Mills, William J. Donovan, 
Bennett Clark, Franklin D’Olier. 

But you have not invited me here to speak 
of the past, Our greatest interest is in the 
present and the future. 


THE MEETINGS IN PROSPECT 


The chance of the calendar brings us 
together at an exciting hour. Events are 
now in train that are certain to bear heavily 
on our relations with Soviet Russia and with 
our allies in Europe, and on the position 
of the United States throughout the world. 

In the curious political lingo of our day, 
there will soon occur what history may re- 
member as a famous confrontation—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s meeting with Premier 
Khrushchev. That meeting will bring us, 
in the person of the President, face to face 
with the leader of a surging world power that 
is bent on overturning the world order. 
Much that is important to all of us here 
and to, I dare say, the Russians, as well as 
to the masses whose fate they control, may be 
influenced by this meeting. If, as Mr. Nixon 
has suggested, the experience of exchanging 
ideas with the President, and of looking at 
America, accomplishes nothing more than to 
rid the Soviet leader’s mind of some of his 
appalling misconceptions about us, a useful 
purpose will be served. 

Other matters, scarcely less important in 
themselves, are also in progress. Tomorrow 
morning the President flies to Europe for 
talks with a number of national leaders. He 
will again meet many of the statesmen with 
whom he has been transacting the business 
of the North: Atlantic Alliance. He will also 
meet, but for the first time since the war, 
General de Gaulle, President of France, an 
ancient nation and our first ally. 

In the background of these meetings—one 
of them with a self-avowed adversary who 
wants to measure our land and our people, 
the others with allies who stand with us 
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in common defense of common principles— 
Americans can discern afresh one of the most 
urgent needs of our time. That is the need 
of nations to make themselves understood. 

The process of broadening our knowledge 
of the Russians, and of persuading them that 
we are not the depression-haunted, power- 
grabbing monsters that their propaganda 
has invented, is only one aspect of that prob- 
lem in national exposition which nowadays 
is called communication. It is equally im- 
portant for us to continue trying to make 
ourselves understood to our allies, while at 
the same time we heed what they are saying 
to us in our mutual interest. To be sure, 
each may speak from his own special ap- 
proach to changing circumstances, yet our 
relationship is on the solid ground of com- 
mon purpose. 

There never was a ship, however, stanchly 
built, that did not creak or groan as she 
rode the seas. So it is with an alliance. 
And an alliance that rests uniquely, as does 
NATO, on the principle that its members 
shall have equal representation—moral 
equality—in the common councils, is sub- 
ject to more than the usual strains. NATO’s 
effectiveness cannot be measured by simply 
counting up the number of troops and weap- 
ons which it is able to deploy. Its true 
strength depends rather upon steady sur- 
veillance of those issues which concern the 
member nations, great and small, in their 
pursuit of improvement. Without the sense 
of unity, of shared purpose, which can be 
achieved only by unwearied striving, the 
number of divisions in our order of battle 
loses all meaning. 

There is a continuing charge upon the 
alliance to stake out the common ground. 
It is no secret that France, for example, has 
recently asserted certain new ideas concern- 
ing her place among her allies. It is certainly 
no secret that President de Gaulle seeks for 
France a larger role in the broad strategy 
of the West. Thorny though the issues are, 
they must be grasped. However, before I 
single out any of these for discussion, let 
me refresh your conception of the aims which 
NATO was founded to serve, and the concepts 
which have governed its evolution over a 
10-year period. 


THE BINDERS OF THE ALLIANCE 


These aims and concepts were set forth in 
the North Atlantic Treaty, which was signed 
in Washington on April 4, 1949. That treaty 
has often been described as one of the 
shortest and clearest of international docu- 
ments. 

As proclaimed in its preamble, the central 
aim is “to safeguard the freedom, common 
heritage, and civilization of their people, 
founded on the principles of democracy, in- 
dividual liberty, and the rule of law.” Noth- 
ing could be more forthright, more admir- 
able. We know what we stand for. And to 
show, further, that we mean what we say, we 
as allies have bound ourselves—and I quote 
again from the treaty—“separately and joint- 
ly, by means of continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid,” to “maintain and 
develop [our] individual capacity to resist 
armed attack.” Alongside this declaration 
is a clear pledge by all member nations that 
an attack on any one will be taken as an 
attack upon all. These are the binders and 
the stiffeners in the NATO concept of col- 
lective security. 

It was, of course, the initial threat to 
Berlin, more than a decade ago, which in- 


spired these aims and solidified these con-~ 


cepts. Before that, Czechoslovakia had been 
corrupted from within; and Greece had 
barely been snatched as a brand from the 
Communist burning. Even those of us who 
stood at the center of decision during those 
harrowing events find it had to recapture 
the sense of urgency that we then felt. The 
force and rush of aggressive events startled 
a world which had thought that the end of 
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- the war marked the beginning of peace. The 


dramatic emergence of the Atlantic Alliance, 
combined with the brilliant technical suc- 
cess of the airlift, reduced the pressure on 
Berlin and on a Western Germany that still 
lay shattered. The respite was momentary. 
While the alliance was still debating, a year 
after its founding, how best to set up and 
operate its new apparatus of collective secu- 
rity, there fell the sudden blow on the Re- 
public of Korea, and a fresh wave of appre- 
hension swept the world. 

The swift return of the threat raised 
NATO from a hopeful abstraction to the 
strong and active coalition that we now see. 
General Eisenhower left his desk at Colum- 
bia University to go to France and there set 
up the headquarters which I now command. 
It is at SHAPE—Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Powers Europe—that the military 
planning for the NATO Alliance is done; 
there are centered the control of the troops 
and military resources of 15 nations. 

The ideas that have regulated the de- 
velopment of these forces have undergone 
radical changes since 1951. In this informed 
company, I need note only three. One was 
@ concentration on‘ the principle of inte- 
grated ready forces—formations, whether of 
land, sea, or air, brought under a central di- 
rection, shaped to serve a common strategic 
plan, and prepared to execute their tasks 
with that confidence which can come only 
from close association and long practice. 

From the point of view of military plan- 
ning, the time-space characteristics of mod- 
ern military weapons have comipressed 
Europe into one-tenth its World War I 
dimensions. Hence the need for a variety of 
forces, trained, fused, and ever on the alert. 
This is what is meant by integration. 

Another idea of equal importance was to 
give NATO forces a nuclear capability. That 
idea was slow to mature. First there was 
the problem of supply, a question of quan- 
tity and quality. On the American side, 
there was also the problem of preserving the 
technical integrity of a weapon that was still 
novel. Lastly, there was an understandable 
hesitation about embarking on a defense 
based largely on such weapons. The Soviet 
Union, however, was already moving in that 
direction. The NATO heads of government, 
meeting in December 1957, took note of the 
Soviet course when they stated: 

“The Soviet leaders, while preventing a 
general disarmament agreement, have made 
it clear that the most modern and destruc- 
tive weapons, including missiles of all kinds, 
are being introduced in the Soviet armed 
forces. In the Soviet view, all European na- 
tions except the U.S.S.R. should, without 
waiting for general disarmament, renounce 
nuclear weapons and missiles and rely on 
arms of the preatomic age. 

“As long as the Soviet Union persists in 
this attitude, we have no alternative but to 
remain vigilant and to look to our defenses. 
We are therefore resolved to achieve the most 
effective pattern of NATO military defensive 
strength, taking into account the most re- 
cent developments in weapons and tech- 
niques. 

“To this end, NATO has decided to estab- 
lish stocks of nuclear warheads, which will 
be readily available for the defense of the 
alliance in case of need.” 

The third idea was to make explicit the 
task of NATO’s ready forces in Europe. Un- 
der the definition that evolved, these forces 
have to perform two functions. First, they 
must provide a shield for NATO’s territory 
and people. Second, they must contribute 
to the deterrent and thereby assist in pre- 
venting war. 

In Europe, the tactical situation is urgent, 
complex, and acute—more so than many 
Americans may appreciate, with their fence- 
less frontiers. There the adversary strains 
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against NATO’s fences, throughout the more 
than 4,000 miles from farthest Norway to 
eastern Turkey. Along the European‘fence, 
strategy must provide a reasonable margin 
for a response short of pressing the button 
of catastrophe. Such a margin answers the 
possibility of an action started perhaps by 
miscalculation or perhaps by a rashness that 
would be repented. If the shield forces, with 
their own striking elements—nuclear weap- 
ons included—are powerful enough to cope 
with the action in its critical developing 
phase, a pause can be imposed on the ad- 
versary. He will be forced into a fateful de- 
cision—whether to enlarge an incident into 
an action, or an action into war, knowing 
that his so doing would cast into the scales 
of battle the full weight of NATO’s powers 
of retaliation. 

This is the novel element contributed to 
the deterrent strategy by the forces based 
in Europe. In my judgment, it is an indis- 
pensable element, for it alone could return 
to statesmanship a final chance before force 
would take over from reason. 


THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS 


Perfection can never be expected of a 
coalition strategy. Because nations differ in 
personality, an agreed strategy has to be 
the product of a painful search for safety 
through compromise. It has been so in 
NATO, just as within our own military es- 
tablishment. Yet, while our differences of 
opinion have on occasion been sharp, we 
have always reconciled them. It is hard to 
quarrel with success. The plain fact is that 
NATO’s strategy has worked. Behind the 
line that curves from Norway to Turkey, 
the Western nations have prospered. Noth- 
ing—I repeat, nothing—has been lost. 

This is not to suggest that the pressure 
has relaxed. Again last fall Khrushchev 
tightened the screw on Berlin. For the 
moment, while the statesmen confer, the 
danger seems to have receded. When, or in 
what guise it may return, we cannot say. 
Khrushchev leaves us in no doubt that his 
business in Berlin is still unfinished. Only 
the other day, he said the position of Ger- 
many within the Western Alliance and the 
related situation of Berlin is the question 
of questions, the problem of problems. 

Question and problem remain in suspense. 
That they do so is proof that a position of 
strength, resolutely maintained, is the surest 
guarantee of a continuing equilibrium. 
Plainly, our strength in place has enabled 
us to impose a second pause in the Soviet’s 
maneuverings against Berlin and the Ger- 
man Republic beyond. 

We can draw confidence from the course 
of events so far. At the same time, certain 
happenings remind us that our alliance 
must be patiently cultivated. For example, 
the French search for a stronger position has 
led to differences. Disquieting as these dif- 
ferences are, they are not nearly so im- 
portant to France herself or to her allies as 
are the bonds that hold them to the alliance. 
In the Berlin crisis, France stood solidly 
with her allies. For me, an international 
commander, this was a heartening experience 
in the mutual support that can be achieved 
when matters of great moment are at stake. 


CERTAIN FRENCH ISSUES 


The new issues which France has raised 
are both political and military. Because of 
their dual character it would be unbecoming 
for me, the Servant of 15 countries, to 
intrude my own opinion. It is enough for 
me to identify certain of these issues. The 
French desire for a stronger voice in the 
strategy of the West is a broad one and 
includes a particular interest in her exercis- 
ing & major influence in any decision in- 
volving the use of atomic weapons. In the 
field of NATO interests, all members have 
subscribed to the principle that the voice 
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of one nation woulc receive as much atten- 
tion as that of its neighbor. Anything »de- 
yond this must necessarily be worked out 
by the allies having common interest. 

France has stated her desire to become a 
nuclear power in her own right, and to 
have the United States share its nuclear 
secrets with her, thus saving her time, effort, 
and expense in developing her own weapons. 
Affecting the solution of this problem is, 
of course, the existing U.S. law, which is 
explicit about the conditions on which nu- 
clear information and equipment can be 
given to other countries. Behind the law 
lies a concern as to the effect that wider 
dissemination of nuclear knowledge might 
have on the great issues of peace and war. 
The fact that under this law France is not 
receiving American technical assistance in 
the development of weapons has made for 
a sense of grievance. 

The requirements of NATO in the nuclear 
fleld are responsive to the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the hour. Knowledge refuses 
to be contained. Ideas arein flux. Military 
requirements necessarily reflect changes— 
technical, tactical and political. It may well 
be. that policies will have to be adapted to 
new facts and circumstances; that the nu- 
clear responsibilities of NATO authority will 
have to be broadened. 

A symptom of existing differences, of de- 
veloping French interests, was the inability 
to reach agreement on the matter of storing 
nuclear weapons in France for the general 
defensive needs of the alliance. From this 
failure stemmed my decision to move from 
France certain air squadrons which had been 
based there. These squadrons were and are 
essential to our NATO strategy. At a time 
of mounting tension—the Berlin crisis—-we 
could not accept a situation that left a 
considerable part of our defense force in- 
definitely separated from its weapons. A 
shield strategy is an effective instrument of 
deterrence only in the degree that its cap- 
ability to strike back is ever in place, ever 
ready. The transfer of the squadrons was 
therefore essential, but it was greatly re- 
gretted by the two nations most directly 
concerned: the United States and France. 
It was certainly regretted by me. 

Another aspect of the French situation 
deserves our study. This is the harsh and 
bitter war in Algeria, which is drawing a 
great part of France’s Army, her efforts and 
her wealth. To achieve a peace, to find a 
solution, is scarcely less important to the 
stability of the alliance than it is to France 
herself. For the Algerian war colérs and 
conditions the French outlook not alone on 
domestic questions but also toward the 
great Atlantic security system whose center 
is the geography and spirit of France. 


THE NATO BUCKLER 


Happily, the issues that now concern us 
will soon be discussed by men who are no 
strangers. Eisenhower and de Gaulle, who 
dealt with each other 15 years ago as generals 
in the heroic enterprise of liberating France, 
now meet as Heads of State. Their mutual 
esteem, and the traditional friendship of 
their two great countries, give promise that 
matters will be approached in a breadth of 
spirit that will enrich the ancient associa- 
tion of France and America, and enhance the 
parts they play in the great alliance. 

In conclusion, I quote a distinguished 
French statesman-scholar, André Francois- 
Poncet, who wrote only the other day, “The 
buckler of peace, the rampart of liberty in 
the world, is the Atlantic alliance.” 

So long as men think that way, so long 
as they have the insight to pierce through 
the momentary surface distractions, the 
great end which all of us seek through col- 
lective security—a life without war, without 
fear and without slavery—vwill still give noble 
purpose and direction to our generation. 
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Our Medical Research Investment—lIs the 
Salk Vaccine Worth $1.267 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
National Health Education Committee, 
with headquarters in New York, is doing 
an excellent job in providing the Ameri- 
can public with much-needed informa- 
tion on the vital subject of medical 
research. 

One of the committee’s recent high- 
quality publications points out, in dol- 
lars-and-cents terms anyone can under- 
stand, just how much we are spending 
on lifesaving medical research, in con- 
trast to the amounts we spend on amuse- 
ments to help us enjoy life. The study 
notes that the Government medical re- 
search expenditure of $215 million a year 
amounts to $1.26 a person, less than the 
per capita spending of Americans for 
cosmetics, liquor, tobacco, greeting cards, 
and numerous other items. 

The dramatic story of the statistics 
contained in the National Health Educa- 
tion Committee pamphlet is well sum- 
marized in an excellent and challenging 
editorial published in the Eugene Regis- 
ter-Guard, of Eugene, Oreg., for August 
13, 1959. = ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial entitled, “Is the Salk Vac- 
cine Worth $1.26,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Is THE SALK VACCINE WorTH $1.26? 

It is a proper function of Government to 
assist the citizen in protecting himself 
against a foreign invader. That our Govern- 
ment does, to the tune of some $39 billion 
every year. Is it not an equally proper func- 
tion of Government to help the citizen pro- 
tect himself against other enemies—the 
germs or deteriorations that cause tuberculo- 
sis, cancer, heart disease, mental illness, and 
cerebral palsy? This is the question that 
comes up when one leafs through a beauti- 
fully put-together brochure issued by the 
National Health Education Committee. The 
argument of the committee is not that the 
Government should provide medical treat- 
ment, but that it should play a greater part 
in making possible the research that will 
lead to cures. 

The 39 billion we spend to ward off pos- 
sible enemy attack is money well spent. But 
it is spent to save lives that might not be 
endangered. Yet we knew that 1,636,000 
Americans will die this year—1,147,270 of 
them from heart disease and cancer. To 
meet this threat of certain death the Gov- 
ernment spends only $215,800,000. That is 
for all medical research. The same Govern- 
ment which spends only $26 million a year 
for research into arthritis and metabolic dis- 
eases spends $157.8 million a year for re- 
search into the diseases of plants and ani- 
mals. Mental illness, the leading cause of 
dise bility (as contrasted with death), afflicts 
16 million Americans and puts a patient 
in every second hospital bed in the country. 
For research in this field we spend $27 mil- 

lion a year. For the geological survey we 
spend $38 million. Somewhere we have lost 
our sense of values. 
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Nor is it only in the public area that our 
values seem to have been twisted out of 
shape. Look at what we do privately: 

That $215 million the taxpayers spend for 
medical research amounts to $1.26 a person. 
For face cream, lipstick, face powder, and 
make-up bases, we spend $1.39. ‘Tobacco 
costs us $34.30, liquor twice that much. 
Foreign travel costs us $14.10 a year, greet- 
ing cards $2. And the figure again for med- 
ical research—$1.26. 

The small amounts we have spent for re- 
search have paid off. Since 1944 deaths from 
pneumonia have decreased 24 percent. Ma- 
ternal deaths have decreased 83 percent. 
Percentage declines since 1944 in other death 
rates include nephritis; 65 percent; syphillis, 
74 percent; influenza, 74 percent; appendici- 
tis, 78 percent; tuberculosis, 81 percent; and 
acute rheumatic fever, 83 percent. 

These battles are not won, but they are 
being won. Now, thanks to research, we have 
18 compounds that cause temporary regres- 
sions in patients with various types of can- 
cer. Another 10 cure (that’s right, cure) in 
varying rates transplantable animal cancers. 
As these battles go on, as cures and near- 
cures are discovered, Americans live longer, 
work longer, earn more money, pay more 
taxes. 

Since 1944 research has been such that 
1,823,175 lives have been saved. Thus is the 
country that much more populous than it 
otherwise would be. These people work. In 
1957 they paid $623 million in Federal taxes. 

Figures can be tricky, but the figures from 
this vantage point make it appear that med- 
ical research, far from being subsidized by 
the Government, is helping to support other 
programs. These people who, by 1944 stand- 
ards, would now be dead, paid $623 million 
in taxes. The medical research program that 
kept them alive cost us only $215 million. 
That is as good a return on an investment 
as the American people will ever make. 

The Salk vaccine alone, even without the 
money return, would have been worth more 
than $1.26. 





Democrat Lists Nixon Virtues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Long Beach Press Telegram of August 
16 carried the following letter to the 
editor which seems pretty well to sum 
up what a lot of Americans—both Re- 
publicans and Democrats—think of our 
fine Vice President: 

Democrat Lists NIXON’s VIRTUES 

Eprror: The writer has long been in- 
tensely interested in helping get the right 
men at the helm in high offices of our 
country. It is so important. It does seem 
that Theodore Roosevelt was practically 
flawless for his high office and now RicHarD 
Nrxon looms up the same way, but what his 
cHances are remains to be seen. 

Please allow me, a Democrat, to list his 
qualifications: 

1. Brought up right in a Christian home; 
had to work hard. 

2. Finished college; lawyer, popular de- 
bater. 

8. Has ideal wife and family, with har- 
mony. 

4. Was a good US. Senator and battled 
some Reds at core of our Government into 
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prison. Splendid southwest Pacific war rec- 
ord. Lieutenant Commander, U.S. Navy. 

5. Had 6 years close up under Ike, where 
he has learned much, and has been most 
productive vice president we ever had. 

6. A proven fighter, yet shows perfect self 
control and tact; when Ike was ill he con- 
ducted himself most admirably. 

7. He has proved that he knows more 
about dealing with Russians than any one, 
unless it is Ike himself. We need him there 
and they know and like him. 

8. He looks like somebody; not old, not too 
young. 

9. He can dish it out, sharp, cutting and 
clear, justly, and he can take it with a smile. 

10. He doesn’t pollute his system with cig- 
arettes. 

The man is head and shoulders above 
anyone in either party for the all-important 
job when Ike leaves. 

JEFFERSON JONES. 





House Victory for Food Stamp Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, Mis- 
souri is extremely proud of Representa- 
tive LEoNor SULLIvaNn, of St. Louis, and 
the State is highly gratified that Mrs. 
Sutrvan’s fight for a food stamp bill has 
met with success in the House. The en- 
tire Nation owes Mrs. SULLIVAN a debt of 
gratitude for her 5-year struggle in this 
field of legislation and I ask unanimous 
consent that two newspaper editorials 
dealing with food stamp legislation be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 24, 
1959] 
Mrs. SULLIVAN’s BIRTHDAY GIFT 


The House of Representatives gave Mrs. 
Leonor SULLIVAN, of St. Louis, a welcome 
birthday gift when by a vote of 232 to 127 it 
adopted the food stamp plan for which she 
has been battling the last 5 years. If ap- 
proved by the Senate and not vetoed by the 
President, it will be even more welcome to 
the country’s needy families. 

Under the Sullivan plan, the Secretary of 
Agriculture in his own discretion could issue 
stamps good for up to $1 billion a year in 
designated surplus foodstuffs. The Repub- 
lican objection has been that it would put 
the Department of Agriculture into the wel- 
fare business. Why should it not—espe- 
cially since the Department already makes 
some commodities available for distribution? 

To avert a veto, Mrs. SULLIVAN this year 
presented her plan as an amendment to a 
bill which authorizes the distribution of an 
even greater quantity of surplus foods over- 
seas. The Senate and the President will find 
it difficult to advance a valid reason for not 
giving food—food which otherwise might 
rot—to the Nation’s hungry. : 

[From the St. Louis Globe Democrat, Aug. 
23, 1959] . 
HOvSE VIicTOoRY For Foop STAMP PLAN 

Congresswoman Leonor EK. Su.uivan, like 
most members of her sex, has a sturdy de- 
termination, which after 5 years has put 
through the House of Congress her plan to 
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distribute surplus food through grocery 
stores by means of stamps. The plan is in- 
tended to provide food items for needy 
families. : 

Her proposal was tacked on to an oversea 
food dispersal program, which the House 
voted 323 to 127, and which now goes to the 
Senate. 

We have supported Mrs. Suttivan in this 
proposal because of the basic excellency of 
the idea. It may not be adopted at this 
session of Congress, and many problems will 
be encountered in developing such a plan— 
among them, persuading the Secretary of 
Agriculture to put it to work under the dis- 
cretionary power the proposal gives him. 

It has been opposed by the administration, 
which brands it costly and unwieldy and 
contends it would make the Department of 
Agriculture a “welfare” unit. 

But we think Congress is beginning to see 
the merit in Mrs. SULLIVAN’s idea, which is 
to provide for our own ill-fed citizens with 
portions of the vast stores of surplus edibles 
in the Nation’s bins and warehouses. The 
country has long deemed it humanitarian to 
feed the needy in foreign lands. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN may be overly optimistic 
when she says the Senate is more favorably 
inclined to passage of a stamp plan. How- 
ever, she has exhbited some smart political 
manuevering in geting her 5-year-old pro- 
posal this far. 

Wo one has produced a better plan or 
fought any harder for its recognition. 

Congress should support Mrs. SuLLIVAN in 
her persistent efforts toward outlawing 
hunger. 





Taxation of Certain Retirement Benefits of 


Nonresident Aliens 
SPEECH 





or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to speak in support of H.R. 135 which 
would amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to exclude from gross. income 
amounts paid by the United States to 
certain nonresident alien employees or 
their beneficiaries. 

Earlier this year Mr. Keoau, the author 
of the above bill, introduced H.R. 135, 
and I later introduced H.R. 6847 which 
was identical. These bills had the same 
objective but the State and Treasury 
Departments both opposed their enact- 
ment. In opposing the bill the State De- 
partment suggested similar legislation 
which had been previously recommended 
by the Treasury Department after con- 
sultation with the Department of State 
and the Civil Service Commission. Upon 
receipt of a copy of this report from the 
committee chairman, I immediately in- 
troduced the suggested legislation which 
became H.R. 7673. 

After receiving favorable reports from 
both State rnd Treasury Departments 
on my bill H.R. 7673, the Ways and 
Means Committee decided to amend H.R. 


135 in such a manner as to made it iden- 


tical to H.R. 7673 and report, it favorably. 

By way of clarifying the objectives of 
this bill, Mr. Speaker, the purpose is to 
provide tax relief for nonresident alien 
individuals receiving civil service annui- 
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ties after retiring from U.S. Government 
employment abroad. Since such persons 
are classified as nonresident aliens not 
engaged in trade or business in the 
United States, their earnings from such 
employment are exempt from income tax. 
Upon retirement, however, that portion 
of the civil service annuities in excess 
of the allowance for investment in the 
retirement fund is subject to the flat rate 
of 30-percent withholding tax imposed 
on income derived by a nonresident alien 
from sources within the United States. 

Speaking as one who spent several 
years in the Foreign Service, I can as- 
sure you that the imposition of this tax 
upon the annuities of nonresident aliens 
has caused great hardship and in some 
instances has engendered resentment 
“against the United States because of its 
failure to comply with what is assumed 
to be its contractual obligation to pay 
retired alien employees a pension not 
subject to withholding tax. Actually, 
nonresident alien employees consider 
their pension as deferred compensation, 
and since their earned income is not tax- 
able, they expect their pensions also to 
be tax free. When one realizes that in 
many cases these pensions amount to 
$600 or less per year, it is indeed unfor- 
tunate that it is subject to a 30-percent 
tax and I certainly feel that it makes 
our Government look somewhat ridicu- 
lous.in the eyes of foreign governments. 

I would like fo quote from a letter I 
received under date of June 29, 1959, 
from Mr. Marciso San Agustin, presi- 
dent, National Association of Retired 
Civil Employees, Chapter 9, Cavite City, 
Philippines: 

Your great and magnificent Government 
had done much in our country. The inde- 
pendence that we now enjoy was due to 
your magnanimous generosity. We, your 
former employees, are highly grateful for our 
retired status, and only claim and beg for 
a@ little more compassion to our distressed 
situation in our retired status, now that we 
are old, mostly infirm, almost crippled, un- 
able to devote ourselves to any useful or 
gainful occupation with which to increase 
our small income, now being slashed by the 
inexorable 30-percent levy from our annui- 
ties. We only ask to be allowed to enjoy 
@ little sunshine in our miserable homes 
during the remaining years of our lives. 


In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to urge my colleagues to take favorable 
-action on H.R. 135 and remove this 30- 
percent tax from the annuities of our re- 
tired nonresident alien employees 
abroad. 





Early Drillers Wanted Water When They 
Brought in Oil in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 

Texans of an earlier day were plagued by 

@ black liquid which kept bubbling up 

when they drilled water wells. 
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Today that black liquid, oil, is eagerly 
sought after. And it has helped build 
the growing economy of the State of 
Texas. Oil wells have given rise to 
dozens of related industries and have 
generally helped increase Texas’ econ- 
omy. Tomorrow is the 100th anniver- 
sary of the discovery of oil in the United 
States which has meant so much not 
only to Texas but to the Nation and the 
world. ‘ 

Mr. President, as part of a salute to the 
oil industry and related businesses in 
Texas and the Nation, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article by John Lake- 
man, printed in Texas, the rotogravure 
magazine of the Houston Chronicle for 
Sunday, August 23, 1959, and entitled 
“Texas’ First Oil—They Wanted Wa- 
ter.’”’ 

There: being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Texas’ First Or-—THEY WANTED WATER 

The driller threw his hat to the ground, 
stomped it hard, and muttered angrily. A 
dirty black liquid bubbled up through the 
pipe he was poking into the ground to get 
water for thirsty Corsicana. 

He had finally struck artesian water, but 
oil gurgled up with it. To the driller and 
his crew, that meant extra hours of hard 
work. They had to shut out the contaminant 
so the water would be fit for Corsicanans to 
drink. 

Before the job of casing off the oil was 
finished, the news had spread over the coun- 
tryside. Oil. 

The original purpose of the well was for- 
gotten by the excited crowd that gathered 
to see the greasy fluid that soaked through 
the soil around the well pipe. But the driller 
was still more concerned with water than 
with oil. ° 

He did not realize, on that hot summer day 
in 1894, that he was witnessing the birth of a 
new Texas industry—one that, in a few 
decades, would become the greatest single 
source of wealth in his State. 

That industry 65 years later would provide 
jobs directly for one out of every eight 
persons in the State, and indirectly for addi- 
tional thousands who would supply the 
services and equipment it would need. It 
would also provide millions of dollars in tax 
money and royalty payments to build Texas 
schools and roads. 

But the future was not so bright for the 
water well drilling rig that gave birth to 
the State’s petroleum industry. A careless 
smoker in the knot of spectators contributed 
his bit to history by touching off the State’s 
first recorded oil blaze, a fire which destroyed 
the derrick. Despite precautions, the same 
fate befell the second and third wells drilled 
in that area, and the driller who unwittingly 
served as midwife at the birth of Texas oil 
almost went bankrupt. 

In spite of those early setbacks, more wells 
were drilled, yielding just enough crude to 
fan the sparks of excitement. The quiet 
farming center became the State’s first boom 
town. Speculators thronged ii: to lease farm 
land and city lots for drilling. Every bed 
and cot in town was rented. 

By 1897, Texas production of crude oil 
reached 65,975 barrels, with Corsicana ac- 
counting for almost all of it. 

Corsicana was indeed the birthplace of 
Texas oil—the scene of the first discovery and 
exploitation of the resources in commercial 
quantities. The first refinery in the State 
was built there. However, this was not the 
first time oil had been found in the State. 

In 1543, Spanish explorers in DeSoto’s 
expedition found petroleum asphalt float- 
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ing on the waters of a bay near Sabine Pass. 
They used that tar to paint the bottoms 
of their storm-battered ships so they could 
sail safely on to Mexico. 

Even before the Spaniards came, Texas In- 
dians knew of magic springs where greasy 
bubbles popped to the surface and a dark 
film spread across the waters. Indian leg- 
ends say those springs had strange medicinal 
powers and were capable of healing all man- 
ner of ills, both internal and external. 

The fact is, the Corsicana well was not 
even the first successful oil well drilled in 
Texas. In 1866, just 7 years after Col. Ed- 
win Drake drilled the famous first well in 
Pennsylvania, a Texan named Lynis T. Bar- 
rett sank a shallow oiler near Nacogdoches. 
And Barrett's discovery was no accident like 
the one at Corsicana. He was actually look- 
ing for cil. 

His well doesn’t count as a commercial 
producer, however, although Barrett made 
a pretty good living peddling the 10 barrels 
a day he bailed out of the hole. His neigh- 
bors bought it to cure their ills and quiet 
their squeaking wagon wheels. 

Compared to what was to come in the early 
1900’s, Barrett's oil was only a drop; Corsi- 
cana’s, only a trickle. 

The 20th century was a few days old when, 
on a small hill near Beaumont, a green stream 
shot 200 feet into the air. The gusher at 
Spindletop spouted 100,000 barrels of crude 
oil a day—many times more than any pre- 
vious well, and Beaumont exploded into an- 
other boom town. ; 

Spindletop was the result of the faith of 
one man and the resourcefulness of two 
brothers. The man whose faith led to the 
discovery was Pattillo Higgins, a one-armed 
Sunday school teacher. On outings with his 
class of youngsters, Higgins would poke his 
cane into the soil on the hill and set fire 
to the escaping gas. Higgins knew there 
must be oil beneath the knoll. He worked 
for years to get a test made, and lived to see 
s0 many drilling rigs in operation. 

The resourceful brothers who drilled the 
difficult hole were Al and Curt Hamill, vet- 
erans of the Corsicana boom and pioneers 
in rotary drilling. They were the first oil- 
men to use drilling mud in their operations, 
mixing the soupy fluid by driving cattle 
through their slush pit. 

After Spindletop opened Gulf Coast pro- 
duction, the story of Texas oil shifted to the 
north and west. At Electra, in north Texas, 
cattleman W. T. Waggoner drilled for water 
for his herd. It was 1904, and the range 
was dry. When his fourth consecutive water 
well filled with oil, Waggoner lost his temper. 
“Damn the oil,” he shouted. “I want water.” 

At Thrall, in 1915, another “water well” 
spouted oil. At Burkburnett, farmer S. L. 
Fowler decided to make one try for oil before 
selling his land. He hit the big Burkburnett 
townsite pool in 1919. 

Oil came to west Texas in 1923, when the 
Santa Rita wildcat, named by Cathdlic back- 
ers for the Saint of the Impossible, accomp- 
lished the impossible. The drillers brought 
in’ a gushing well in Reagan County—in a 
region geologists had marked off as com- 
pletely unsuited for oil production. Much of 
the West Texas crude came from lands owned 
by the State university system and brought 
millions in royalties to Texas colleges and 
universities. 

Boomtowns sprouted all over the Texas 
oll patch. Some still live as thriving cities. 
Others died when the oil that nurtured them 
trickled out. 

Many men willing to take chances tried 
their hand at the oil game. Some won and 
became rich and famous. A larger number 
lost everything they owned, or could borrow. 
A few early winners later lost their fortunes, 
but by persisting in their efforts, became 
winners again, 
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One of these men was Columbus Marion 
(Dad) Joiner. Seventy-year-old Dad Joiner 
had made and lost two fortunes in the Okla- 
homa booms before he moved to Texas. His 
first two attempts to find oil on his 1000- 
acre lease in Rusk County failed. 

The third well, stopped once when he ran 
out of money and restarted with funds 
scraped from every available source, blew 
in October 3, 1930, during the dark days of 
the great depression. 

That well opened the prolific east Texas 
field—the greatest oilfield ever discovered 
in the United States—and swung the petro- 
leum pendulum back to the east. 

A boom to end all booms hit east Texas. 
Longview almost split at the seams. In less 
than 15 mohths after Dad Joiner’s discovery, 
more than 3,600 wells dotted the field, and 
production reached 110 million barrels. The 
producing area proved to be 43 miles long 
and 5 miles wide, and eventually contained 
nearly 30,000 wells. 

East Texas oil flooded the market plum- 
meting prices so low that producers had a 
hard time selling their oil for 10 cents a 
barrel. From that period of economic chaos 
and waste sprang the necessity for State 
control of oil production to conserve the 
valuable natural resource that was spilling 
upon the market—and upon the ground. 

Because it had controlled the flow of oil 
and developed a tremendous reserve produc- 
ing capacity, Texas was able to open the 
spigot during World War II and supply 80 
percent of the Nation’s increased wartime 
oil needs. If another war breaks out, the 
State may be called on to repeat that feat. 

In.recent years, the waters off the Texas 
coast have been probed for oil. As yet no 
large deposits have been found. In fact, not 
enough oil has been tapped to pay for the 
costly exploration and drilling operations 
carried on at sea. 

But east Texas oilmen are still looking, on 
land and at sea—and with a sharper, better- 
trained eye than their forebears possessed. 
Science has reduced the odds they face to 
some extent, but the oil business is still a big 
gamble. One well out of 9 may hit oil or 
gas; about 1 in 44a field of commercial size. 

However, there is always the possibility 
that another Spindletop or east Texas lies 
waiting to be tapped. That's what keeps ex- 
ploration crews hunting and drill bits boring 
throughout the State. 





Sioux City: Largest Stocker-Feeder 
Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


c OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Journal of August 24, 1959: 


Sioux Crry: Larcest STOCKER-FEEDER MARKET 


Arrival the other day of one of the first 
fall shipments of fine feeder cattle from the 
western ranges reminded us that Sioux City 
is the largest stocker-feeder market in the 
world. In 1958, for example, 679,636 head of 
stocker and feeder livestock originating 
mainly on the ranges of Montana, Wyoming, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska 
were sold on the Sioux City market. They 
went -to thousands of feeder buyers in 20 
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States in the Corn Belt and elsewhere 
throughout the United States. 

At Omaha, the large central public market 
to the south of us, only 512,462 head of 
stocker and feeder cattle were handled last 
year. That poses a logical question: Why is 
Sioux City the leading market for this type 
of livestock, instead of Omaha or Kansas 
City? 

We put the question to Ray Rodeen, pres- 
ident and general manager of the Sioux City 
Stock Yards Co., and here’s his answer: 

“We believe that there are many reasons 
for Sioux City excelling as a stocker and 
feeder market, among them being more ag- 
gressive commission firms and programs for 
soliciting business by the market as a whole; 
our proximity to the heart of the Corn Belt, 
where the largest share of the cattle in the 
United States are on feed; the ability of 
livestock feeders to purchase livestock out 
of first hands direct from the commission 
firm, who is the-agent for the rancher at 
Sioux City. 

“Approximately three-fourths of the feed- 
er livestock are purchased by farmers in the 
commission firm alleys rather than through 
@ group of dealers, as is the case in some 
markets. 

“At Sioux City we truly have an open 
competitive market on which all buyers and 
all sellers have an equal opportunity to op- 
erate.” 

Those are some of the reasons Sioux City 
tops the Nation’s markets on this type of 
livestock—a natural geographical advantage 
plus a go-getting attitude on the part of 
commission firms and a free competitive 
system of buying and selling. 

The importance of the stockyards to our 
area is readily apparent. And to those Sioux- 
landers who never have visited the yards, 
we suggest they take an early look. It’s an 
impressive sight to see thousands of cattle, 
sheep, and hogs gathered together in the sale 
pens. It proves that we live in the center 
of the finest agricultural area in the world. 





The Fight Against Mastitis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, an 
article on a disease affecting the dairy 
herds of this country has been brought 
to my attention. The disease is mastitis. 
Believing the article dealing with the 
disease and its control will be of inter- 
est to my colleagues, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Ficut AGAINsT MASTITIS 


Every citizen who drinks milk or con- 
sumes milk products has a stake in the 
battle now taking place on the Nation's 
farms. The battle is against mastitis, a bac- 
terial disease that attacks the udders of 
cows. Ourrently, it is the No. 1 farm dis- 
ease, and costs the dairy industry $252 mil- 
lion every year in lost milk, diseased animals 
and medication. This cost, naturally, is 
reflected in the price. we pay for milk. 

Ten years ago mastitis was most com- 
monly caused by streptococcus germs which 
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could be controlled by medication. But the 
common cause of mastitis has 

Today, the most common cause of mastitis 
is staphylococcus bacteria, which resist 
even the most powerful antibiotics. This is 
the same resistant staphylococcus germ 
which is causing infectious outbreaks in 
hospitals, sometimes resulting in human 
deaths. 

But mastitis isn’t just a farm problem. 
There are signs it may become a human 
menace as well. Scientists do not regard 
pasteurized milk as a source of staphylo- 
coccus infection in man, but they say that 
‘staph’ germs can develop in the cow’s udder 
and infect persons who contact the animal. 

In the udder, these germs may develop in- 
creasing resistance to drugs because of im- 
proper medication. A new breed of infec- 
tious germ, as yet unknown to science, 
might develop if this trend continues. 

The implication of this danger is clear. 
Mastitis must be stopped. The history of 
dairying shows that if a concerted effort is 
made, the disease can be licked. Not too 
long ago, tuberculosis and brucellosis were 
more dreaded than mastitis. Dairy farmers, 
veterinarians, county agents, and processors 
got together and whipped these diseases. 
They can do the same with mastitis. 

Definite steps have been taken in this 
direction. Early in 1958, experts in dairy 
science and veterinary medicine met at a 
2-day mastitis symposium in Chicago at the 
invitation of the Jensen-Salsbery Labora- 
tories, Inc, 

These authorities agreed that good herd 
management, routine veterinary inspection, 
proper diagnosis, and specific treatment were 
essential for mastitis control. They pointed 
out most emphatically that do-it-yourself 
treatment by the dairy farmer is not the 
answer, and may even contribute to the 
spread of the disease. 

In the first place, these experts said, the 
farmer cannot diagnose all cases of mastitis, 
and, consequently, can treat only the ob- 
vious cases. Many hidden cases go undis- 
covered, and remain to spread infection. 

In the second place, the farmer cannot 
select the proper medication or administer 
the proper amount. What worked for him 
10 years ago may not work today. By giving 
the wrong medication, he can make the 
disease worse. 

The problem of incorrect medication has 
been recognized by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. It has limited the dosage of 
penicillin, the drug often used to treat 
mastitis, to 100,000 units, and has forbidden 
farmers to use milk from cows until 72 hours 
have passed after the last treatment. 

Unless these precautions are followed, 
there is danger of penicillin being included 
in market milk and endangering the health 
of nearly 17 million people in this country 
who are sensitive to penicillin. 

Recognition of sound mastitis control pro- 

has now been followed by two im- 
portant developments. The first is the 
availability of new mastitis compounds 
which contain no penicillin. 

The second development is the 
enlistment of county agents to help the fight 
against mastitis. There are 3,500 county 
agents in this country whose work is both 
Federal and State supported. Their job is to 
acquaint farmers with the latest agricultural 
methods, and help them solve their farming 
problems, To the farmer, the county agent 
is a most important person. 

The county agent’s role in the mastitis 
battle is vital. He must convince the farmer 
to adopt scientific mastitis control proce- 
dures. The county agent is the person who 
must instruct the dairy farmer in the 
changing character of mastitis causes, and 
urge him to consult the veterinarian, 

At the same time, the county agent is the 
only person who can work with the farmer 
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in achieving good herd management that is 
essential for mastitis control. Clean barns, 
proper milking techniques, and clean milk- 
ing equipment are commonsense precautions 
that some dairy farmers have overlooked, 
ee instead to rely on “miracle drugs” 

cure mastitis after it breaks out. The 
county agent is the person who can remind 
the farmer that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. 

The out} ok is encouraging. Backyard 
meetings or county agents, veterinarians, 
and farmers are being held. In several 
States, 4-H clubs and the Future Farmers 
of America are sponsoring mastitis control 
programs to. teach farm youngsters how to 
deal with the disease. Universities and col- 
leges are using their extension services to 
teach farmers about current mastitis-fight- 
ing methods. 

As these developments progress, they will 
mean increased prosperity for dairy farmers. 
But most important, they will mean a safer, 
more abundant milk supply for all of us and 
further conservation of our most precious 
asset—the Nation’s health. 





Vice President Nixon’s Address on Khru- 
shchev Visit, Given at American Legion 
National Convention in Minneapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following excerpts from the 
address given by Vice President RicHarp 
M. Nrxon on August 25, 1959, before the 
4ist National Convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion in Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. 
Nixow dealt forthrightly with the Khru- 
shehev visits—and how we should con- 
duct ourselves, correctly civil and with- 
out demonstrations, in order, if possible, 
to convince the Communist dictator that 
the American people and their Govern- 
ment are strong, resolute, and united in 
opposition to his plans for achieving 
world domination by force or otherwise: 
EXcERPTS OF REMARKS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 

OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE 41st NATIONAL 

CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., AuGUsT 25, 1959 

I recognize that there are a substantial 
number of Americans in this audience and 
throughout the Nation who are deeply con- 
cerned about the visit of Mr. Khrushchev to 
the United States. There are many who be- 
lieve that no good and much harm can come 
from such a visit. 

There is no question but that there are 
minus as well as plus factors in appraising 
the possible results of the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev exchange of visits. On balance, 
I believe the decision to invite Mr. Khru- 
shchev to come to the United States was 
correct. 

In indicating my reasons for reaching this 
conclusion, may I first remind you of the 

from which I speak. I have 


<ance, SAME ted Deateer of Commmnsttoad $0 
set forth by Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and other 
Communist leaders. On the basis of those 
studies, I know that Communists throughout 
the world are united in working for one 
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objective, Communist rule over all the people 
of the world. 

I know from experience that the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States, like all Com- 
munist Parties throughout the world, is 
directed and controlled from Moscow and has 
in the past and will in the future engage 
in espionage and subversion in order to serve 
the interests of Communist governments 
wherever they are opposed to those of the 
United States or other free nations. And I 
can vividly recall that it was just a little over 
a@ year ago Communist-led mobs made an 
unsuccessful attempt on my life in Venezuela. 

I have just returned from the Soviet Union 
where I have had the opportunity to speak 
at length with Mr. Khrushchev and to ap- 
praise the present tactics and strategy of the 
world Communist movement. On the basis 
of that visit, I can say unequivocally of te the 
only significant change in Communis§ tactics 
since the death of Stalin is that Mr? Khbru- 
shchev and other Communist leaders now 
say they will accomplish their objective of 
world domination without resort to war. 

Subversion and espionage in the United 
States and other non-Communist countries 
continue to be directed and supported by the 
Communist Party of the USS.R. The rigid 
positions of the Soviet Government on such 
issues as Berlin, disarmament, setting up an 
inspection system for prevention of surprise 
attack, and ending atomic tests, are the same 
now as they were before these visits were 
announced. 

It would be naive and wishful thinking to 
assume that the visit of Mr. Khrushchev to 
the United States will result in any basic 
change in the Communist objective of world 
domination or their adherence to policies de- 
signed to achieve that goal. 


We should be under no illusions that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s belief in the superiority of the 
Communist system will be changed in any 
significant respect by his seeing the great 
productivity of the American economy. 
Everything he sees in the United States will 
be seen through Communist eyes and the 
picture will be distorted or magnified so that 
it fits into the rigid description of free so- 
cieties which the Communist doctrine has 
painted for over 100 years. 

Nor should we be under any illusions that . 
better understanding between the Soviet. 
leaders and ourselves is all that is needed to 
resolve our differences and to assure peace. 
There are some deep and basic conflicts of 
interest and ideology which all the good will 
and mutual understanding in the world will 
not settle. Charm, words of friendship, graci- 
ous toasts, are not going to have the slightest 
effect in deterring Mr. Ehrushchev from his 
basic objectives. 

What useful purpose then will this visit 
serve? Putting it in its simplest terms, while 
understanding alone will not bring peace, 
misunderstanding could provoke war. And 
It is because his visit can serve to reduce 
the possibilities of such misunderstanding 
that it could contribute to the chance that 
we can settle our differences without war 
and, therefore, deserves the approval of the 
American people. 

What does Mr. Khrushchev really believe 
about the United States and the free world? 

Based on my conversations with him and 
my analysis of the statements he has mace, 
publicly and privately, through the years, 
here is a thumbnail sketch of a man who 
holds in his hands the greatest power any 
one man has ever held in the history of 
civilization—who by his decision alone could 
press the button which could start a chain 
reaction which would destroy civilization as 
‘we know it. 

First, here are some things he believes 
which are true. He is aware of the fact that 
the United States has great military strength. 
While he constantly boasts of his superiority 
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fn the missile field, he has publicly stated 
in his speech at Dnepropetrovsk on July 28 
that no nation today can initiate a war with- 
out suffering terrible destruction in return. 

He knows the United States is a rich coun- 
try economically with a high standard of 
living. He has paid us the compliment of 
setting as the Soviet goal catching up with 
and passing the United States in the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. 

I believe he is convinced that President 
Eisenhower is a man who wants peace and 
who insists that the United States remain 
strong only because he believes this is the 
way to keep peace. 

But he also has some dangerous misconcep- 
tions about the United States and the free 
world which, in the mind of a man with such 
awesome power in his hands, constitute a 
terrible risk to the peace of the world. 

Here are some of the things he presently 
believes about us and our policies: 

“Freedom in the United States exists only 
for those who have money and power and 
not for the working people.” 

“Capitalists in the United States have 
turned the society in which they rule into 
a paradise for the rich and a hell for the 
poor—a kingdom of the dollar, of harst 
exploitation of millions of people to enrich 
a handful of monopolists.” 

“In the United States and other free 
countries the working people are given the 
right to vote for various representatives of 
the ruling class but have no right to par- 
ticipate in the work of the legislative bodies.” 

“However beautifully the ideologists of im- 
perialism may dress up the capitalist system, 
it still remains a system by which millions 
of people are enslaved by a comparatively 
small handful of exploiters, a system in 
which poverty and mass unemployment 
reign.” 

The words I have just quoted are not mine 
but his—taken directly from his public 
statements. And these ideas he reiterated 
to me in my conversations with him. Be- 
cause he believes these things he has reached 
other conclusions which he has stated to me 
and to others who have talked with him: 
that millions of people in the United States 
do not support the President in his firm 
stand against Communist aggression; that 
both of our major political parties are con- 
trolled by a few rich monopolists and are 
not responsive to the will of the people; 
that our economy has reached its peak and 
is on the way down; that the nations of 
the free world alliance are divided and when 
the chips are down will not unite in resist- 
ing aggression. 

Put yourself in his place. If you pos- 
sessed great military strength. with uncon- 
trolled and absolute’ power to use that 
strength to accomplish your purposes; if 
also you were fanatically dedicated to the 
philosophy that your economic and political 
system should and would rule the world; and 
if in addition you believed you were con- 
fronted by opponents who were divided an 
who lacked the will to resist aggression, 
would you not be tempted to be far more 
aggressive in your policies than if you had 
other ideas as to the strength and will to 
resist of those who might oppose your aims? 

Mr. Knrushchey will be here for only a 
relatively brief time, but, in his conversa- 
tions with President Eisenhower and in his 
trip across the country, there is no doubt in 
my mind but that he will see and hear some 
things which will change his preconceived 
notions about the United States and which 
in turn will give him pause before he em- 
barks on a course of action in the future 
which might be contrary to our vital in- 
terests. 

He will find that not only are we strong 
militarily and economically, but that the 
American people have the will to use their 
strength to defend our freedom or the free- 
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dom of others any place in the world. He 
will find that the overwhelming majority of 
the American people are as dedicated to our 
system as he is to his. He will find that we 
will no More tolerate being pushed around 
than will he. 

In a nutshell, if we are to have a Soviet 
leader with such power in his hands, it is 
better to have one who knows the world 
than one who is isolated in the Kremlin. 

But what about the dangers of such & 
visit? There are some who fear that the 
American people will be lulled into a false 
sense of security and trust by this ex- 
change. I think that those who believe this 


, to be the case underestimate the intelligence 


of both our people and our leaders. 

It is true that throughout American his- 
tory we have a record of being a trusting 
and forgiving people in our relations with 
other people, but it is also true that we are 
a people who do not like our trust betrayed 
and when it is we react accordingly. 

When President Eisenhower meets Mr. 
Khrushchev, you can be sure he will have 
in mind: The record of major treaties and 
agreements broken by the Soviet Govern- 
ment—50 out of 52 since 1933; the fact that 
subversive activities against the United 
States and the governments of other free na- 
tions continue despite Soviet ‘protestations 
to the contrary. There will be fresh in his 
memory the fact that Mr. Khrushchev failed 
to carry out the commitments made at the 
last Geneva Conference and instead en- 
couraged and stimulated Communist prob- 
ing actions against the free world in the 
Middle East and the Far East. And if there 
Was any doubt that we would go into this 
conference with our eyes open, the Soviet 
Government’s support of the Communist 
forces in Laos provides a grim and timely 
warning of what we should expect. 

I have had the rare opportunity of seeing 
both Mr. Khrushchev and President Eisen- 
hower in action both publicly and privately, 
and I can assure you that the fears of those 
who believe that President Eisenhower may 
be taken in or bluffed by Mr. Khrushchev 
are completely without foundation. There is 
no doubt whatever but that the intérests of 
the United States and the free world will 
be vigorously, firmly and aggressively rep- 
resented by the President in this meeting. 

Another objection to the visit is the pos- 
sible effect on our allies. The President’s 
trip to Bonn, Paris, and London provides a 
complete answer to this objection. As the 
President has made abundantly clear, it is 
not the American way to negotiate, in the 
absence of our allies, problems that vitally 
concern their future. We reject the concept 
that two great powers—the United States 
and the U.S.S.R.—should decide the fate of 
other peoples without consultation with 
them. 

A major objection to the visit is the effect 
it may have on the captive peoples of East~- 


ern Europe. You can be sure, however, that ° 


under no circumstances will this exchange 
of visits result in statements or actions on 
the part of the United States indicating our 
approval or acquiescence in the status of the 
peoples of Eastern Europe. 

We do not question the right of the peo- 
ple of these countries, or any other for that 
matter, to have a Socialist or Communist 
government if they so desire. But we be- 
lieve that all people should have a right to 
choose the kind of government they want. 
The people of the satellite nations of East- 
ern Europe have never had an opportunity 
to exercise that right since World War II. 
We recognize that their right of choice can- 
not be obtained by armed intervention on 
our part. A so-called war of liberation 
would liberate only dead bodies and ruined 
cities. But we will continue to support 
through peaceful means realization of the 
objectives that the peoples of these satellite 
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countries be given the opportunity to choose 
the kind of government they want. 

I believe that the American people should 
give Mr, Khrushchev e courteous reception 
when he visits the United States. I do not 
suggest this because I believe a courteous 
reception is going to affect one way or the 
other his ideas about our system, but be- 
cause this is the American way of doing 
things. Visitors in our country, regardless 
of how much we disagree with them, should 
not be subjected to the rowdyism and riots 
for which the Communists were responsible 
when I was in South America. 

The discussions President Eisenhower will 
have with Mr. Khrushchev, involving as they 
do such basic differences and conflict of in- 
terest, will be difficult at best. In the cause 
of the peace with justice that we all want, 
let us by our conduct see that those discus- 
sions are conducted in the best possible 
climate. 





Resolutions of Oregon AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon AFL-CIO, meeting in its fourth 
annual convention at Seaside, Oreg., 
August 3-7, 1959, adopted a number of 
resolutions pertinent to legislation before 
the Congress this year. I was particu- 
larly pleased to note the unanimous 
adoption, by the group, of Resolution 
73, which endorses my bill, S. 1162, to 
provide an appropriation of $500 million 
for cancer research through the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, of the National 
Institutes of Health. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this resolution—together with 
Resolutions 31, concerning expansion of 
social security assistance; 34, concerning 
use of surplus foods; 51,-concerning em-< 
ployment practices; and 81, concerning 
scrapping of obsolete ships—be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 31 


Whereas the Forand bill, entitled H.R. 4700, 
which would liberalize cash monthly pay- 
ments and provide hospital, surgical, and 
nursing home care for persons on social 
security; and 

Whereas the maximum possible allowance 
provided under social security is inadequate 
to pay extensive bills arising from illness; 
and 
. Whereas such suffering would be avoided 
and hospitals and public and private assist- 
ance would be relieved of a substantial bur- 
den; and 

Whereas the future well-being and happi- 
ness of all of us depends upon the social 
security provision we establish for widows 
and elder citizens: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That this fourth annual con- 
vention of Oregon AFL-CIO call upon Con- 
gress and the President of the United States 
to make the Forand bill into law. We also 
advise the Oregon congressional delegation 
to support the passage of this law. ~ 

Adopted August 7, 1959. 

OrEGON AFL-CIO. 
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RESOLUTION 34 


Whereas the Department of Agriculture 
has been stockpiling various commodities 
for years in ite farm surplus program; and 

Whereas these stockpiles of food commodi- 
ties have created an ever-increasing cost to 
the Federal Government, and we, as tax- 
payers, share this cost: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon AFL-CIO meet- 
ing in annual convention support Senate bill 
1884, which would provide the availability 
of surplus foods for individuals who are in 
need of more nourishing food, and also to 
provide a better balanced diet, and that the 
Oregon congressional delegates be advised 
to support the passage of such legislation. 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1959. 


RESOLUTION 51 


Whereas one of the greatest menaces to 
the economic stability of our country and 
certainly one of the greatest menaces to the 
security and well-being of many American 
families is a continuing lack of job oppor- 
tunities for many heads of those families; 
and 

Whereas the people who are working have 
to support those who are not, either through 
taxes or direct charitable contributions, 
which impose an additional financial strain 
on all classes of citizens; and 

Whereas organized labor has emphasized 
its concern over the plight of the 3 million 
still unemployed during this time of prosper- 
ity and has called for immediate, positive 
action to remedy this situation; and 

Whereas we feel that this distress among 
American families would be most effectively 
relieved by giving priority in new hiring to 
the unemployed heads of families; and 

Whereas the agencies of government 
should take the lead in alleviating this dire 
situation, by settfng up a system of priority 
which wold favor the hiring of family bread- 
winners, regardless of sex; and 

Whereas Postmaster General Summerfield 
has issued a directive ordering a larger per- 
centage of women to be hired in the postal 
service, without regard for vetérans prefer- 
ence or whether they are the heads of fam- 
ilies; and 

Whereas we feel this directive is harmful 
for the following reasons: 

1. It disregards veterans preference—both 
male and female—since the ratio of hiring is 
to be determined on the basis of sex, which 
circumvents by Executive decree the law 
giving veterans preference, which law was 
enacted to compensate servicemen for being 
uprooted from their communities and denied, 
during the period of military service, the 
ordinary opportunities for advancement 
which they would have had in continuous 
civilian employment; and which was further 
enacted to provide a place for those maimed 
in the military service. 

2. It shows no consideration for the press- 
ing needs of many breadwirners of either 
sex who are desperately seeking a chance to 
work so that he or she may support his or 
her family atcording to a decent, American 
standard of living. 

3. It will promote dual employment in the 
postal service since the spouse can coach the 
applicant in what to expect in a civil service 
examination. And this when most com- 
munities in the United States have many 
families in which there is a desperate need 
for work on the part of the family bread- 
winner. 

Resolved, That the Oregon AFI-CIO in 
convention assembled at Seaside, Oreg., Aug- 
ust 3 to 7, 1959, go on record as opposing 
the preferential hiring of women in the Post 
Office; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be 
requested to rescind the directive for the 
preferential hiring of women in the Post Of- 
fice, and that preference be given to vet- 
erans and heads of families, regardless of sex, 
and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Oregon delegates in, Congress, 
asking them to use any influence or legisla- 
tive action necessary to insure preference for 
veterans and heads of families. 

Adopted August 7, 1959. 

Orscon AFL-CIO. 


RESOLUTION 73 


Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States directs that the Government shall 
provide for the general welfare; and 

Whereas cancer is a cold and calculating 
disease inflicting immeasurable mental and 
physical anguish on its victims; and 

Whereas two out of every three families 
in the United States shall be stricken by this 
disease; and 

Whereas almost 24% times as many Ameri- 
cans died of cancer during World War II 
as were killed in action on all our worldwide 
battlefronts, and in 1 year claimed more 
than 10 times the number of Americans who 
perished in the 3 years of fighting in Korea; 
and 

Whereas Senator NEUBERGER has introduced 
a bill—S. 1162—in the U.S. Senate to provide 
an appropriation of $500 million to be con- 
tinuing until it is used to fight this killer: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon AFL-CIO, 1959 
convention endorse S. 1162, a bill offered by 
Senator NEUBERGER to provide an appropria- 
tion of $500 million for cancer research to 
be used by the National Cancer Institute 
until the fund is exhausted, and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Oregon delegation in Congress. 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1959. 





RESOLUTION 81 


Whereas the dismantling and scrapping of 
excess and obsolete ships from the reserve 
fleets provided employment for our workers 
in the Pacific Coast States; and 

Whereas many of these ships are being 
purchased by so-called dummy corporations 
and then toweti to Japan for dismantling 
and scrapping by cheap labor; and 

Whereas this practice deprives our workers 
of employment they should be entitled to; 
and 

Whereas the situation creates unfair com- 
petition for local companies employing 
American workers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon AFL-CIO vigor- 
ously oppose the scrapping of obsolete ships 
in foreign countries; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to our congressional delegation 
in Washington. 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1959. 





Maj. Gen. William P. Fisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to call at- 
tention to one of the distinguished mili- 
tary officers on the Washington scene 
who is soon to Jeave. Maj. Gen. William 
P. Fisher, the Air Force Director of Leg- 
islative Liaison, is to become in a few 
weeks the Commander, Eastern Trans- 
port Air Force, Military Air Transport 
Service at McGuire Air Force Base, NJ. 

Bill Fisher is an airman for whom I 
have great respect and admiration. He 
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was born the son of a Congregational 
minister in Atlanta, Ga. He grew up in 
Southern Pines, N.C. He graduated as 
an engineer from North Carolina State 
College in 1934 after a 2-year interrup- 
tion of his education to work. He then 
became a flying cadet in the Army Air 
Corps. After completion of his flying 
training he competed for a Regular Army 
commission which he won in October 
1936. 

On December 7, 1941, Bill Fisher, then 
a major of 2 days’ standing, was wounded 
in the Japanese attack on Clark Field. in 
the Philippines. His airplane out of ac- 
tion, he led his squadron, the 28th 
Bombardment Squadron of the famous 
19th Bombardment Group, as it fought 
on the ground as an infantry unit. But 
he was soon back in the air fighting the 
Japanese from Java. After a short in- 
terval in the States, he returned to the 
war as a colonel in command of the 308th 
Bombardment Group under Maj. Gen. 
Claire Chennault in China. 

During the Korean confilict Bill Fisher 
commanded the Far East Air Forces 
Bomber Command until assigned as In- 
spector General of the Strategic Air 
Command. He came to his Washington 
assignment in Air Force Legislative Liai- 
son from the post of Deputy Commander, 
8th Air Force. 

That firm determination and immense 
ability which made him a great combat 
air commander has made him unusually 
effective as the Director of the Air Force’s 
legislative liaison activities. He has. 
represented the Air Force most ably in its 
relations with the Congress during the 
past session. I am convinced he will con- 
tinue to do big things for the Air Force 
and the Nation in his new post. I am 
sure that I speak for the Congress when 
I wish Bill Fisher every good wish for 
continued success. 





Cities for Men and Motorcars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


_OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rzecorp an article 
coneerning city planning for Washing- 
ton, which I think makes a great deal of 
sense. : 

This article was taken from the 
Athens College Newsletter and, I be- 
lieve, contains a practical, and yet 
imaginative, suggestion for this city. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Crrtes FoR MEN AND MorTorcars 

WASHINGTON.—The cities of North Amer- 
ica, choking on their growing car popula- 
tions, are turning to Asia for ways to 
strangulation; or rather, they are turning to 
a compact, tense Greek who is applying in 
Asian countries his concepts on how to help 
man avoid domination by the machines he 
has created, 
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This Greek, architect and engineer, Con- 
stantine Doxiadis, now 40, is perhaps the 
foremost, world authority on a science, he 
has named ekisticse—the science of human 
settlement. 

He was already chief of town planning for 
Athens at 23, and Greece’s head regional 
planner at 25. During the Axis occupation 
he ran a Scarlet Pimpernél band of fellow 
technicians and achieved the improbable by 
kidnaping the Italian counterespionage 
service complete with archives and com- 
manding general. 

At the end of the war, Doxiadis became 
his country’s Minister of Reconstruction, 
survived 21 changes of government in 5 
years, and rebuilt much of Greece for far less 
money than anyone thought was possible. 
Now he heads Doxiadis Associates, his own 
firm, which acts as engineering and planning 
consultants to the Governments of Persia, 
Iraq, Pakistan, Lebanon, Syria, Ethiopia, In- 
dia, and Greece for projects which total 
$500,000,000. 

He has been visiting the United States, 
brought over to advise on planning for the 
future of Norfolk, Detroit, Philadelphia and 
Washington, D.C, (through lack of time, he 
had to turn down an invitation from Cin- 
cinnati). The plan which he proposes for 
Washington gives a sample of the imagina- 
tive Doxiadis approach. 

Washington lies in the shape of a wine- 
glass formed by the Potomac and Anacostia 
Rivers. The stem of the wineglass flows 
south to the sea. At the bottom of the 
glass, like an undrunk sediment, lies Wash- 
ington’s forgotten area, its biggest slum. 
This is known as the southwest, bounded 
to the north by what is now the heart of the 
city, a broad strip of Government buildings 
running 4% miles east and west between the 
two sides of the wineglass. 

Doxiadis proposes that this vast slum 
should be cleared as the new capital area of 
Washington. Large buildings, hotels and 
apartment houses should be erected there, 
so designed that as the Government grows 
they can be easily converted to offices. Fur- 
ther growth should be along the stem of the 
wineglass, downstream along the river to 
the sea. 

The new triangular capital area would be 
one of large waterfront piazzas like Venice’s 
Saint Mark’s Square, and would be ap- 
proached by water. Giant hydrofoil water 
buses doing 60 miles an hour would bring 
the people upstream and to their work. 
Tourists would board similar buses from the 
jetties of waterfront motels downstream on 
the Potomac. 

The Potomac River, a giant freeway al- 
ready built, should be used as the axis of 
growth for Washington. 

Cities are no longer the static organisms 
they were in the Middle Ages, when they 
remained unchanged in size for centuries 
within their walls. And they cannot be built 
in ever-growing circles, because in a cir- 
cular pattern, as the city grows and its cen- 
ter grows within it, traffic to and from the 
center becomes progressively heavier and 
chokes movement. 

The center of a Doxiadis city is like a nar- 
row cone, flaring out in the direction in 
which the city is moving. The increased 
traffic does not all try to converge from every 
direction toward an evermore congested 
central point, but moves in parallel streams 
toward a central backbone which grows 
longer as necessary. 

The streets are in a grid that divides the 
city not in small blocks, as now, but in large 
rectangles called sectors, which could be 
1 mile long by half a mile wide. Streets out- 
side the sectors are superhighways in which 
the motorists can travel at high speed. 

From this grid of superhighways, small 
access roads stick into the sectors, rather 
like the black keys on a piano. The houses 
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in each sectorline, the access roads and the 
perimeter, form the frame for a park area 
where only pedestrian traffic is allowed, and 
where shops, cinemas, and schools are lo- 
cated in a setting of trees and fountains. 

Each houseowner can choose his own 
style of house, and individual dwellings may 
resemble one another only in having two 
doors—one leading to the garage and the 
superhighways (the door to the machine 
world) and a second door to the human 
world, opening onto the interior of the sec- 
tor. 

A Dioxiadis city provides for several thou- 
sand families in each sector, where privacy 
is secured by high garden walls and trees, 
where children are no longer in danger of 
being run over, where the strain of a mech- 
anized civilization is left in the garage and 
the colossal waste of man-hours on com- 
muting is ended. 

In this design for living, man and his 
motorcar exist in contiguous but separate 
worlds. The city does not lose its citizens 
and revenue to the suburbs, whence people 
now fleet noise and traffic only to find them- 
selves captives of the car, without which 
they and their families are immobilized, and 
in what is not a quiet community, but a 
mere characterless dormitory. 

The Doxiadis cities are already more than 
dreams. He is building them in Asia. One 
is the new Bagdad, a city of 100,000 people 
rising on the west side of Iraq’s old capital. 





When the People Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr.GLENN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Bridgeton 
Evening News, a newspaper published in 
an industrial area of my district, which 
very lucidly and concisely summarizes 
the general reaction on the passage in 
the House of the Landrum-Griffin labor 
bill. The editorial follows: 


WHEN THE ProPLe SPEAK 


The people have spoken through their 
leader, President Eisenhower, on the labor 
reform bill. And Congress has listened. 

This is what happened in the House of 
Representatives last week when the strongest 
of three labor bills went through on a roll- 
call vote by a margin of 28 votes. 

The astounding victory, which came despite 
fierce pressure from the Hoffa forces and other 
union leaders, proved that the President had 
the people back of him when he castigated 
bad labor practices in a public address just 
recently. 

Those Democrats from the Northeastern 
States who went along with labor’s cracking 
whip can only stand up to be counted. They 
should be listed, but for their own con- 
stituents to see. 

Unfortunately, the vote wouldn’t have 
been that close if national representatives 
had been less obligated to the unions—and 
their .political funds at election time. This 
is also a blight on the free system of America 
and one that cannot be solved as easily as 
others. 

But at least the House has acquitted 
itself with credit and honor, thanks to the 
coalition of Republicans and enough good- 
thinking Democrats who came through. 
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The controversial labor bill now goes back 
to the Senate where it is hoped the great tu- 
mult from the people will be heard and recog- 
nized by our senior lawmakers, who pre- 
viously passed a measure that was lacking in 
punch and purpose. Let Senator KENNEDY, 
who has been active in exposing the vicissi- 
tude of labor evils and racketeering, be man 
enough to go along with the strong bill that 
the President endorses, and show the Nation 
that he has the courage of his convictions, 
despite the danger of offending the labor 
vote. 

Actually, those who voted for the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill will get support from the 
rank and file of labor which has been “taken 
in” by the money grabbers within its move- 
ment. The working man has no time for 
violence in his union, nor the practice of 
taking his dues for the support of hoodlums 
to carry out strong-arm methods. 

It was the Hoffa influence and his de- 
fiance that helped to bring about passage of 
this strong labor control measure. The peo- 
ple are fed up with this kind of power which 
defies the Government and everything decent 
and good within it. 

Senate passage of this new labor bill will 
serve notice on Mr. Hoffa and his 100 lawyers 
that the people rule this Nation—through 
those they elect—and that his will cannot 
prevail in a system dedicated to free enter- 
prise and love of liberty. 





What You Can Do About Khrushchev’s 
Visit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the up- 
coming visit of Mr. Khrushchev—repre- 
senting a new tactic in East-West nego- 
tiations—presents a new challenge to us. 

There are, of course, differing ideas 
as to whether or not the invitation to 
Khrushchev should have been extended 
at all.. However, President Eisenhower, 
the standard-bearer of our foreign pol- 
icy, has made the decision that, in his 
judgment, will serve the interests of our 
security and world peace. The Ameri- 
can people—in a unified, bipartisan 
manner—I believe, should give full sup- 
port to that decision. 


This does not, of course, presume an 
“open arms” welcome to the Soviet 
Premier. 

We realize, of course, that there are a 
great many people, particularly from 
the captive nations, who resent, and 
understandably so, the Premier’s being 
invited to this country. 

It should, of course, be made abun- 
dantly clear for the public and our allies, 
that. the invitation does not represent 
approval of communism or of Com- 
munist tactics that have resulted in in- 
ternational tensions and threats to world 
peace. 

Nevertheless, I feel that the American 
people can, should, and will act in a 
dignified and reasonable manner in at- 
tempting to provide the climate in which 
the Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks and 
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exchange visits may have the best oppor- 
tunity for positive accomplishment. 

Yesterday’s New York Times pub- 
lished an article suggesting “do’s and 
don’ts” entitled “What You Can Do 
About Khrushchev’s Visit.” As illustra- 
tive of provoking ideas on the visit I ask 
unanimous consent to have the text of 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat You Can Do Axsout KHRUSHCHEV’S 
VISIT 


The decision to have Premier Khrushchev 
visit this country has been made. Now it is 
up to the American people to meet the chal- 
lenge of that decision. ~ 

This event may mark a turning point in 
history. The question is—in what direc- 
tion? The world is watching and wonder- 
ing how we will receive this man who has 
threatened to bury us—the man who did 
just that to the Hungarian Freedom Fight- 
ers. 

If he finds us naive, uninformed, and easy 
to deceive, he might be encouraged to risk 
adventures leading toward war. But if he 
finds us realistic, tough-minded, well-in- 
formed and united, he may well adopt a 
mare cautious course. 

Mr. Khrushchev is not coming to the 
United States to offer significant concessions 
or recant his life-long enmity toward us and 
our values. He is coming prepared to score 
@ propaganda victory, with confidence in 
his ability to arouse false hopes, weaken our 
resolves and cause us to make substantial 
concessions. He must not succeed in such 
a mission. 

You, as an individual American, can do 
specific things to help make this historic 
event a turning point toward a better world. 

President Eisenhower can tell Mr. Khru- 
shchev that we know the score, that we are 
not fooled by words without deeds, that we 
stand fearlessly for real peace with free- 
dom and justice. But only you can make 
him believe this. 


SEVEN THINGS YOU CAN DO 


Think of yourself as a participant in this 
historic event and not a mere spectator. 
You will then find ways to act effectively. 
Here are seven suggestions: 

1. Keep the reception truthful: Commu- 
nists, fellow travelers and other extremists 
must not be allowed to take over and create 
a false impression. By calmly voicing your 
views you can encourage responsible, loyal 
Americans to reflect the true public temper 
with dignity and self-discipline. Khru- 
shchev should be met with civil silence. 

In addition to giving the visitor a polite 
hearing, you can convey a realistic reaction 
to his visit. For example, well reasoned, 
fact-filled Letters to the Editor in thousands 
of local papers and publications will go a 
long way toward giving Mr. Khrushchev our 
views straight from the shoulder. Dignified 
meetings under responsible auspices at 
times and places removed from contact with 
his visit can serve to make clear the voice of 
countless refugees from captive nations. 

You can help make sure that people un- 
derstand how important it is that Khru- 
shchey’s reception be orderly and correct. 
Street demonstrations by insulting crowds is 
a familiar tactic he has used many times. 
Soviet rowdies at the Vienna Youth Festival 
discredited themselves with such demon- 
strations a few weeks ago. Non-Communist 
young people who went to Vienna with 
plans of their own showed how intelligence 
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and courage can win even against trained 
street fighters. 

2. Know what Khrushchev wants: His 
major propaganda objectives are revealed in 
volumes of Communist theory and by years 
of acting it out. There has been no repudi- 
ation by him and he has often repeated the 
hard core ideas. 

Soviet aims are thoroughly documented in 
the current bestseller, “What We Must 
Know About Communism” by Harry and 
Bonaro Overstreet. Here are a few points to 
keep in mind: 

(a) The Soviet Premier wants to lull us 
into a false sense of security—to make us 
believe that the kind of peace we want can 
be had at the next summit conference for 
the asking. But the last time President 
Eisenhower met him at the summit—1955 in 
Geneva—his smiles and joviality were a 
cover for Soviet penetration of the Middle 
East, and encouragement of his Chinese allies 
to start shooting their way to Formosa. 

(b) He wants to force us out of West Ber- 
lin and clamp down on that island of free- 
dom, He wants to make it appear safe for 
the Western allies to withdraw, and at the 
same time dangerous to stay. 

(c) He wants to create dissension among 
free world allies, to isolate us from our 
friends, so the Soviets can pick them off one 
by one. 

(d) He seeks always to wheedle us into 
accepting past Soviet conquests and forget- 
ting the plight of the captive peoples. This 
he considers a basic price for peaceful co- 
existence. 

(e) He continues to demand acceptance 
of paper agreements banning atomic weap- 
ons without any workable inspection or ef- 
fective control. ‘ 

(f) He wants us to fear nuclear war so 
desperately that we will back away whenever 
the Soviets warn us that standing firm 
would risk such war. He wants us to believe 
that the Soviet Empire is now so powerful 
that we have no choice but to make the 
bite-by-bite concessions he demands. 

3. Know what we want: It is not enough 
to realize what he wants; we must know 
what we want and why. 

Basically, we want governments to respect 
and protect God-given rights of the human 
person, as affirmed in our Declaration of 
Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

(a) We relentlessly seek a real peace, one 
that will assure all peoples freedom from 
fear of direct or indirect aggression. 

(b) We want to strengthen and keep the 
free world united to prevent any further So- 
viet takeovers. 

(c) We believe in self-determination, and 
we say that the way to unify divided nations 
like Germany, Korea, and Indochina is by 
free elections. The way to find out whether 
nations we call capitve really want their 
Communist rulers is to let them choose 
freely between Communist and non-Commu- 
nist candidates. 

(ad) We want to help nations stand on 
their own feet and achieve their own goals so 
they can become good neighbors and traders. 
And we try to strengthen their capacity to 
resist constant Communist pressures—eco- 
nomic, political, and military. 

(©) We want to reduce the burden of arm- 
aments by reaching agréements that are en- 
forcible through adequate international 
controls. 

(f) We favor the free exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas between East and West. 
Soviet acceptance of this idea requires that 
they stop jamming foreign broadcasts. 
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4. Know what Khrushchev represents: As 
Al Smith used to say, “Let’s look at the 
record.” You can help spread the facts about 
the Soviet record from Lenin's seizure of 
power.in 1917, through Stalin’s takeover in 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Albania, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria, to the current Communist aggres- 
sions in Tibet and Laos. 

If Khrushchev's visit serves to draw at- 
tention to the Soviet record and sharpens 
world understanding of what he stands for, 
it will really mark a significant turning 
point. It is not enough to be against com- 
munism; we have to know precisely what it 
is and why we resist it. People who know 
can not be misled or confused. 

For example, if each one who knows the 
facts encourages someone who doesn’t to 
find out, there will soon be no danger of 
Communists winning propaganda campaigns. 

5. Know Khrushchev’s personal record: 
How many people know the bloody story of 
his rule over the Ukraine in the 1930’s? It 
was so vicious that the people of the 
Ukraine welcomed the German army as lib- 
erators. And in 1944 Khruschev was sent 
back to punish them. 

His speech to a closed meeting of the Su- 
preme Soviets in 1956 exposing some of 
Stalin’s crimes ignored the fact that he was 
actually a leader in the blood purges and a 
denfer of Stalin’s worst excesses. 

Anyone familiar with Khrushchev’s biog- 
raphy will never make the mistake of taking 
him seriously as an apostle of peace and 
friendship. Knowing the facts is the best 
insurance against being deceived or used. 

6. Know how he distorts, confuses and 
misleads: Lenin taught: “We must be able 
to resort to all sorts of stratagems, maneu- 
vers, illegal methods, evasions, and subter- 


fuges * * * to make practical compro- 
mises, to make agreements, zig-zags, re- 
treats. * * * ” The present line of peaceful 


coexistence may be just another “zig” that 
will be followed up by a “zag” to new aggres- 
sions. Soviet leaders have shifted back and 
forth between relaxations of tensions and 
threats, between peace offensives and ultima- 
tums. Khrushchev sometimes “zigs” and 
“gags” on the same day, using a mixture of 
peace and war talk. 

Be familiar with the way Communists use 
the free world vocabulary to mislead. When 
Khrushchev says “Fascist” or “capitalist” 
he means everybody who isn’t a loyal Com- 
munist. When he says “noninterference in 
internal affairs of other countries” he means 
“everybody else stand aside and let us ‘lib- 
erate’ our neighbors from their ‘Fascist’ gov- 
ernments.” Take note of Communist 
phrases like “peace and friendship” (the 
current slogan) and “people’s democracy.” 
Be aware.of the Communist way of dodging 
embarrassing questions: “I’ve never heard of 
that * * *,” “You are misinformed * * *,” 
“A malicious fabrication by our oppo- 
nents,” “You bring that up to aggrayate 
tensions when I am trying to reduce ten- 
sions. * © 9” 

7. Take personal responsibility for pro- 
moting public discussion: Get people in your 
community to talk over how they can best 
participate in this event as citizens. 

(a) Arrange discussions in homes, 
churches, clubs, Grange Halls, veterans’ or- 
ganizations—wherever people meet. 

(b) Ask your local editors, radio and TV 
station managers. to help provide the essen- 
tial background information. 

(c) Encourage librarians to feature dis- 
plays of books and pamphlets that will help 
readers understand the truth about com- 
munism. 

(ad) Urge groups to adopt resolutions ex- 
pressing their views and to send supporting 
statements to President Eisenhower. 
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Is the World To Sit Silently by While the 
Whole Tibetan Race and Culture Are 
Being Systematically Destroyed—Geno- 
cide—By the Communist Tyranny in 
China? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Saturday Evening Post: 

Tue Reps ARE GUILTY OF GENOCIDE IN TIBET 


People in the comfortable countries, in- 
cluding the United States, have grown so 
used to reading about mass murders in far- 
away places that it is hard for them now- 
adays to feel these things as real. Atrocities 
have become commonplace. Have Red 
China’s army and secret police been killing 
Tibetans in large numbers? Of course. 
But murder by Communists is such an old 
story that most of us merely turn the page 
to murders-by juvenile delinquents. 

The Chinese Reds are not simply sup- 
pressing a rebellion by taking the lives of the 
rebels. More than that, they seem to be 
killing Tibetans because they are Tibetans; 
thus they commit the crime of genocide, 
which means the slaughter of a people. 

That matter has been investigated by the 
International Commission of Jurists, an al- 
liance of lawyers with headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland. Its record is one of 
sharp struggle against tyranny. After the 
Tibetan uprising in early spring this legal 
group called on its branch in India to search 
out the facts. 

Experts were appointed by the Indian 
Commission of Jurists to interview witnesses 
and collect and study documents. After 2 
months of investigation, a report has been 
rendered by the general secretary, Purshot- 
tam Trikamdas, who was once secretary to 
Mohandas K. Gandhi. 

The Indian commission has found “a 
prima facie case that * * * there has been 
an attempt to destroy the national, ethnic, 
racial, and religious group of Tibetans by 
killing members of the group and by caus- 
ing serious bodily and mental harm. These 
acts constitute the crime of genocide under 
the Genocide Convention of the United Na- 
tions of 1948.” Prime Minister Nehru, 
however, has said that, because of the ab- 
sence of Red China from the United Nations, 
he doubted that the U.N. could take up the 
Tibetan case. 

However, the charge of genocide was soon 
made Officially by the legal head of the 
Tibetan Government, the Dalai Lama, speak- 
ing from his place of refuge in India. “Com- 
plete absorption and extinction of the Tibe- 
tan race is being undertaken,” he declared. 
There is “terrible deportation and execution 
of innocent men.” 

A former delegate from India to the 
United Nations, B. S. Gilani, says that Red 
China has an “ultimate aim. It wants to 
colonize Tibet.” 


Hitler similarly wanted to colonize Po- 
land and other countries of eastern Europe. 
To that end he murdered vast numbers of 
their inhabitants. Stalin committed geno- 
cide repeatedly, long before that term was 
coined to give the crime a particular name. 
In two continents, from the Baltic to cen- 
tral Asia and farther north in Siberia, he 
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exterminated, he deported, he colonized. 
Men and women and children who escaped 
immediate death were shipped around like 
low-grade cattle. There are places like 
Kazakhstan, in Asia, where colonists from 
other parts of the Kremlin’s empire have 
become the majority; those natives who re- 
main are outnumbered in their own coun- 
try. 

Now Mao Tse-tung and his fellow slave- 
masters in Peking are apparently commit- 
ting the same wholesale crime in Tibet. In 
view of the charges by the Dalai Lama and 
the Indian Commission of Jurists, the United 
Nations should make a thorough investiga- 
tion, even if the guilty nation is not a U.N. 
member. Otherwise, what good is the U.N.’s 
Genocide Convention of 1948? 


A Texan Serves the Nation—Lt. Gen. 
Bernard A. Schriever Is Missile Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Lt. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, Chief of 
the Air Force Air Research and Devel- 
opment Command, was a pioneer in the 
field of missiles. 

The record of this man, who was born 
in Germany, grew up in San Antonio, 
Tex., and graduated from Texas A. & M. 
College, shows he is well qualified for 
his post. 

Recently Ralph Dighton of the As- 
sociated Press, wrote an article telling 
of General Schriever’s colorful career. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp Mr. Dighton’s article as 
printed in the Dallas (Tex.) Times Her- 
ald for Sunday, August 23, 1959, under 
the title “Schriever Stands Up and Is 
Counted—From Texas Caddy to Missile 
Chief.” | 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

ScCHRIEVER STANDS UP AND Is COUNTED—FROM 
Texas CADDY TO MISSILE CHIEF 
(By Ralph Dighton) 

Early next month the Air Force hopes to 
stamp “operational” on the Atlas intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile. 

The expected announcement will mark a 
significant stride toward eliminating the 


critical gap-—once estimated as 3 years—be- 
tweén the American and Soviet long-range 
missile programs. 

Among the men largely responsible for 
whipping U.S. missile technology back into 
the race with Russia is Lt. Gen. Bernard A. 
Schriever, Chief of the Air Force Air Re- 
search and Development Command. 

Russia first claimed possession of an 
ICBM on August 26, 1957. The United States 
had to wait 15 months before the Air Force 
blasted its first experimental Atlas from 
Cape Canaveral over the full 5,000-mile-plus 
South Atlantic range. 

Now, less than a year since that test, the 
Atlas is about to join the Air Force arsenal 
of weapons. None could feel greater satis- 
faction over this development than Schriev- 
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er—who won his present post and his gen- 
eral’s stars fighting for missiles. 

It was not an easy fight. There were 
times when he laid his career on the block, 
an obscure Pentagon colonel and former 
German emigrant bucking generals who 
would not believe the space age was about 
to dawn. 

But in little more than 5 years Schriever 
has rocketed to three-star general and built 
missile technology into a $2-billion-a-year 
industry. 

HONORED BY TEXAS 


Schiever’s success was recognized last 
May by the State of Texas, where he grew 
up. A joint session of the Texas Legisla- 
ture honored Schriever’s mother for her own 
and her son’s achievements. The legislators 
gave Mrs. Schriever, now crippled from ef- 
fects of a stroke, a bouquet of roses and a 
standing ovation. 

Schriever was visibly shaken by the trib- 
ute. 

“What a wonderful day this is for her,”’ he 
said to a friend, his eyes dimming with 
memories. “What a wonderful day.” 

Handsome and broad shouldered, this man 
with the sky-blue eyes sometimes is mobbed 
for autographs by women in the factories he 
visits on production-spurring tours. Men, 
too, like him instinctively. His subordinates 
frequently find their regard bordering on 
awe. 

One of his favorite phrases is, “Stand up 
and be counted.” 

“If you believe in something,” he says, 
“fight for it—at least until a decision is 
reached on a higher level. Then, whether 
you’re right or wrong, stand up and be 
counted.” 

MODEST ABOUT ROLE 


chriever is inclined to be modest about 
his pioneering role in missile development. 
“It was my job to look ahead, he says. 

He has been credited with fighting for 
missiles since 1950, when they were more 
closely related to science fiction than mili- 
tary science. 

“It just isn’t true,” he says, with char- 
acteristic frankness. “I did not become sold 
on missiles as weapons until late in 1952, 
when technological advances showed that 
nuclear warheads could be made small 
enough to fit missile nose cones. 

“Up to that time I had been more inter- 
ested in big bombers as a deterrent force. 
Then the picture changed. With smaller 
payloads, missiles became practical.” 

By 1954, when the Air Force decided to set 
up @ missile research and development center 
on the west coast, it was obvious that the 
man for the job was the man who had fought 
for their existence. 

First, as a crackerjack engineer, Schriever 
knew missiles and how they should be made. 

Second, he was a topflight administrator, 
@ paperwork genius in development and 
planning. 

MISSILE GROUNDWORK 


Schriever, then a brigadier general, was 
sent to Inglewood, Calif., to lay the ground- 
work for what was to become the Air Force 
Ballistic Missile Division. 

In the years since 1954 Schriever has flown 
hundreds of thousands of miles in this 
country and abroad in the cause of missilery. 
He spent much of this time in Washington, 
selling his program to Congress. 

Scriever was among those who pushed 
the idea for setting up production facilities 
while development of the Thor intermediate 
range missile was still underway. He argued 
that this compression of lead time would 
mean that the missiles would be ready for 
deployment much sooner. Thors are now 
operational in bases in England. 

His aide, Capt. Robert Crabbs, says Schrie- 
ver rarely gets more than 3 or 4 hours’ sleep 
a night when traveling. On a typical cross- 
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country trip he will take a group of sub- 
ordinates with him as far as Omaha or 
Chicago, send them back on another plane, 
and during the rest of the flight work with 
another group that has flown out to meet 
him. 

CHECK PRODUCTION SNAGS 

Many of the general’s trips are to check on 
snags in production. 

Dan Kimball, former Secretary of the Navy, 
who now heads the missile-building Aero- 
jet-General Corp., says: 

“He beats contractors over the head to keep 
them on schedule. He has even worked some 
of my exécutives over with a wire brush— 
and we keep on schedule.” 

What drives Schriever so hard? 

A clue comes from retired Lt. Gen. Law- 
rence Craigie, now vice president of American 
Machine & Foundry, a supplier of missile 
launching equipment. 

“You have to know about his childhood,” 
says Craigie. “Ben seldom speaks of it, but I 
feel sure one reason he loves this country so 
much is his early experience, his own per- 
sonal knowledge that this is a place where a 
kid who can’t even speak English can rise to 
a position of great trust and responsibility.” 


BORN IN GERMANY 


When Bernard Schriever, born September 
14, 1910, in Bremen, Germany, arrived in 
America in 1917, effigies of Kaiser Wilhelm 
swung from lampposts across the land. 

Through a rising tide of anti-German hys- 
teria, his mother hurried with him and his 
young brother Gerhard to a haven with 
friends at the German-American community 
of New Braunfels, Tex. There they awaited 
the release of her husband, a German sea- 
man who had been interned at the outbreak 
of hostilities. : 

His father died in a factory accident at 
San Antonio shortly after his release. 
Schriever’s mother went to work as house- 
keeper for a wealthy family in San Antonio. 

Mrs. Schriever’s employers gave her a small 
house on a golf course. The boys operated 
it part time as a refreshment stand until 
their benefactors died and Mrs. Schriever 
took over the stand full time. 

Ben began caddying and took up golf with 
characteristic determination. By the time 
he reached high school he was a golf prodigy. 
He still shoots sub par golf. 

Harvey Penick, now a professional at Aus- 
tin, says: “What a waste of talent. Here he 
is fooling around with missiles when he 
could have been greater than Hogan.” 


A. & M. GRADUATE 


Ben received a B.S. in engineering from 
Texas A. & M. in 1931 and joined the Air 
Force. He has been in the service ever since, 
except for a brief period as a commercial 
pilot in 1938. He married a general’s daugh- 
ter (they have three children), became a 
Wright Field test pilot, took a master’s de- 
gree in aeronautical engineering at Stanford 
University in 1942, then flew 63 bomber mis- 
sions in the Pacific. 

After the war Schriever was sent to Wash- 
ington as Chief of the Scientific Liaison Sec- 
tion. In 1949 he entered the National War 
College and upon graduation went into the 
Pentagon. There he demonstratéd his abil- 
ity to handle tremendous detail and inspire 
those around him. 

At 48, as the Air Force’s research and de- 
velopment chief, Schriever today is making 
decisions which could affect this Nation’s 
survival. : 

If he does his new job well, there may 
be even higher rewards. Some observers be- 
lieve he may be marked for the top Air Force 

of Staff. 

But it would be difficult for any reward to 
surpass one he already has—the accolade 
from the Texas Legislature. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
28, 1959, I- testified before the House 
District Committee in support of my bill, 
H.R. 4630. My testimony was as follows: 
STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 

A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

State or NEw YorRK}) JULY 28, 1959 


Mr. Mutter. For the record, I am Abraham 
J. Multer, Representative from the 13th Dis- 
trict of New York, 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the committee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear here this morning in sup- 
port of home rule for the District of Colum- 
bia. 

At the outset may I say that I understand 
and respect the views of other Members of 
Congress who oppose home rule for the Dis- 
trict. At the same time I very vigorously and 
sincerely disagree with them. 

It is my opinion that not only should the 
hearings go forward expeditiously, but that 
a’bill should then be reported to the House 
so that the House may work its will as to 
whether or not the District should have 
home rule and if so the form that that home 
rule should take. ’ 

Mr. McMILtan. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question at that point? 

Mr. Mutter. Surely. 

Mr. McMirtran. I take it you do not favor 
the discharge rule before the Rules Com- 
mittee that would not permit the House to 
work its will? 

Mr. Mutter. I do not know as of this mo- 
ment of a discharge petition, if that is what 
you are referring to. 

Mr. McMitzan. I am referring to the dis- 
charge rule that provides for a l-hour de- 
bate on the home rule bills. 

Mr. Mutter. I do not think a discharge 
petition has been filed yet but, most re- 
spectfully, I hope it will be filed and I hope 
to be one of the first to sign the petition, 
and I hope in short order the petition will 
be signed and the legislation will be brought 
before the House. 

Mr. McMruan. Perhaps I misunderstood 
you. I understood you to say you wanted 
the House to work its will, and the House 
cannot work its will on this legislation in 
the period of 1 hour. 

Mr. Mutter. I understand your statement, 
but I do not agree with it and cannot sub- 
scribe to it. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Officer, if anyone attempts 
any applause or any other demonstration in 
the room, I want you to see who it is and 
promptly remove him. 

The Orricer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Proceed, please, Mr. Multer. 

' Mr, Mouurer. Addressing myself further for 
the moment to Chairman McMillan’s re- 
marks, it is my firm opinion that the House 
can work its will on any bill that is brought 
before it, whether it comes before it through 
the committee procedure of being reported 
by a committee and then by a rule, or with- 
out either report from the committee or a 
rule. And when a discharge petition is filed 
and it is signed by the necessary number 
constituting a majority of the House, that is 
the will of the House that the House shall 
determine whether they shall pass on the 
legislation. That is the first question the 
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discharge petition puts before the House. 
The House can then decide it will not con- 
sider the matter, or, on the other hand, if 
the majority says it will consider the mat- 
ter, the House proceeds to determine what 
it will do with the bill and perfect the bill 
if that is the will of the majority. It is my 
considered opinion that it is and that the 
majority will so express itself in favor of 
home rule for the District and will bring 
forth a bill that will give to the District a 
modicum of home rule, probably not as much 
as I would like to see, and probably not as 
much as other Members would like to see, 
but, at the expense of referring to the cliche 
that maybe this is just a foot in the door, I 
for one am willing that we get that foot in 
the door or that toe in the door and move 
forward from that. If we get some kind of 
home rule for the District this year, after we 
have had some experience under it I hope 
we can perfect it and give to the District 
more and more home rule. 

I have before me the letter from our dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman from 
South Carolina, Mr. McMILuan, dated July 
27, which was addressed to me and I believe 
to all the authors of other home rule bills, 
in which he states that among other things 
he will request the chairman of the sub- 
committee to insist on all authors of bills 
making an oral statement so that we will be 
able to get all the information possible on 
this subject. 

Mr. McMitian. That is correct. That let- 
ter was sent to the author of every bill be- 
cause this is an important question and I 
think every member who thinks enough of 
this question to introduce a bill should come 
in and explain how he can get by the Consti- 
tution. You are a good lawyer, and we want 
you to tell us how you can get by article I, 
section 8, of the Constitution. 

Mr. MULTER. I will get to that in a mo- 
ment, sir. 

I would first like to say that this Is rather 
an unusual request. The chairman himself, 
Mr. McMILLAN, has been the first to violate 
it by having the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee read -his own statement, and I re- 
spectfully suggest that other members who 
desire to file a written statement be per- 
mitted to do so and to file it just as though 
he had made it orally. 

Mr. McMiILuan. Of course, everybody may 
submit a statement, we will be glad to have 
it, but we feel any man who introduces a bill 
should be willing to come in and explain it. 
I did not introduce a bill. 

Mr. Mutter. I understand. I do trust the 
committee will take the view that when 26 
Members of the House introduce an identi- 
cal bill, if one or more come in here and 
explain the bill and they explain in writing 
or otherwise that they support that bill, that 
would be a sufficient record. 

I do not pretend to know all about home 
rule or all about all the bills that have been 
submitted, but I think it is high time, after 
the other body has five times in the last 10 
years passed a bill for home rule for the 
District, it is high time this committee 
report a bill to the House so that the House 
can decide by vote if it wants home rule 
for the District and to what extent. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMi.Lan, I do not know whether you 
were here when we had the bill before the 
House and the House spent 2 whole days 
on home rule? 

Mr. MuLtrTeR. I recall it, sir. 

Mr. McMiIL~an. And the bill 
passed. 

Mr. Mouurer. I recall it, sir. 

Mr. McMILLAN. According to the radio and 
television and the newspapers it would ap- 
pear we have never had one before the 
House. 
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Mr. Murer. It has been 10 years since we 
had one, and I think it is time: the House 
decide whether the people of the District are 
entitled to the right of representation as well 
as the burden of taxation. One goes with 
the other, and without both we do not have 
the democratic form of government—with a 
small “d”—that we brag about to the free 
world and that we like to talk about during 
campaign time, and that goes whether we be- 
lieve in States’ rights or a central govern- 
ment. That is unimportant. Certainly all 
should agree that everybody has a right to 
vote and elect their representatives and their 
representatives should have a right to par- 
ticipate by voting on every piece of legislation 
passed or considered which affects their 
lives and their property and their rights. 

I have introduced two bills. One bill, 
H.R. 4630, is the bill which is preferred by 
the administration. While I have disagreed 
vigorously from time to time with the ad- 
ministration on many problems—and prob- 
ably will again many times before this ad- 
ministration leaves office—this is one time I 
am willing to go along with them again with 
the idea in mind that this is half a loaf and 
this half loaf is better than no loaf. 

I will not take the time to discuss each of 
the sections in that bill. I did place a de- 
tailed analysis of the bill in the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp during the course of a special 
order I had on February 17. It appears at 
page 2312 of the Rrecorp and subsequent 
pages up to and including page 2317. 

The other bill which I introduced, H.R. 
8081, is the so-called Morse bill, and it is 
quite like the one which the Senate has now 
passed and sent to this body. I will not take 
the time to analyze that bill either. 

The first bill calls for elected local legis- 
lators and an appointed Governor. 

The second bill calls for an elected mayor 
and city council and so forth. 

Both bills present the primary issue— 

Mr. Davis. Will you designate them by 
number? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, sir. The first bill is H.R. 
4630 and the second bill is H.R. 8081. 

Both bills present the first and primary 
issue the Congress must determine, and that 
is, Shall there be home rule? 

Mr. Davis. I shall have to ask you to sus- 
pend until we can have the noise stopped 
outside. 

(Brief suspension of the hearing.) 

Mr. Davis. Some of the people who attend- 
ed the hearing this morning seem to be de- 
termined to make this the same kind of 
situation which prevailed in Havana last 
week. If we just had the beards and ma- 
chetes we would have a pretty good duplica- 
tion of it out in the hall this morning and 
we apparently would be ready to begin the 
distribution of land and other property. 

We will proceed in an orderly way, and I 
think you can proceed now, Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman, I think be- 
fore we go much further I ought to direct 
the attention of the committee to one of 
the primary rights of citizens of our coun- 
try. It starts with the Declaration of In- 
dependence and it is written into our Con- 
stitution with such bold letters and big type 
that none can misunderstand it, and none 
should ever forget it, and that is the in- 
herent right of citizens of our country to 
assemble publicly and to peaceably petition 
their legislators and their Congress, and that 
is what these people are trying to do who are 
in this room and out in the hall, and if 
there is any disorder the committee must 
bear the responsibility for it by not provid- 
ing adequate room for these people to come 
in and quietly attend the hearing and hear 
what is being said. 

Mr. Davis. Will you yield at that point? 

Mr. Mouwrter. As soon as I finish this point. 

I submit this hearing should be adjourned 
to a larger room, if one is aVailable, which I 
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am sure it is, so that we can all, citizens 
outside, and citizens inside, listen quietly 
and orderly and give them the orderly hear- 
ing I am sure they all want. 

“I yield, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Multer, as I stated in an- 
swer to a question by our colleague, Mr. 
Wier, a moment ago, we have been able to 
hear all the legislation that we have had 
hearings on in this room. We are able to 
hold these hearings here now and will hold 
them here in an orderly fashion and will 
hear everyone who desires to be heard on 
this legislation. 

This is a staged demonstration, as you 
well know and as all of us well know, and 
its purpose is not to present any facts to the 
committee but to bring pressure on it. I do 
not think it will succeed. 

We will be glad to hear you and we will 
be glad to hear every other interested per- 
son. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Muurter. Mr. Chairman and my dis- 
tinguished colleagues on the committee, al- 
though I did not participate in the prepara- 
tion for this demonstration or in the march 
on the Hill, I approve of it and I remind 
you gentlemen that the Boston Tea Party 
also was a staged demonstration, a demon- 
stration against the King and his tyrannical 
use of his powers. It did not have its effect. 
It resulted in a war, a revolution, and the 
birth of this country. 

I am sure that no such demonstration will 
ever again result in war in this country to 
attain for the people the privileges and 
rights that are guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution, and I am sure the Congress 
will eventually give them all the rights they 
are guaranteed by our Constitution, includ- 
ing the right to elect a voting Representa- 
tive to the House of Representatives and to 
elect their own local officials. 

With respect to the specific question that 
was tendered by Mr. McMILLAN of whether 
or not home rule legislation would be con- 
stitutional, may I suggest that in the same 
article I, section 8, the Congress is given the 
power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof, yet no one denies that the National 
Bank Act and the Federal Reserve Act are 
constitutional. They have been tested and 
found constitutional and I have not heard 
anybody in recent days argue against the 
constitutionality of the National Bank Act 
and the Federal Reserve Act. Both acts take 
from, the Congress, by the Congress’s own 
legislation, and give to the Comptroller of 
the Currency and to national banks and to 
Federal Reserve banks the right to do that 
which is reserved to the Congress in this 
same article, this same section, with refer- 
ence to money. 

How much more important is it that we 
give personal rights—the right to vote, the 
right of representation—to these people by 
legislative enactment. We do it every time 
we create a State. I know the answer will 
be, “But look at the particular language of 
section 8, clause 17.” I do look at it, but I 
do not overlook when I get to the same ar- 
ticle, same section, clause 18, the same Con- 
stitution ‘says, “The Congress shall have 
power to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof.” 

I think that is the complete answer to any 
argument that may be urged that home rule 
legislation would be unconstitutional. 

Mr. McMrtian. While you are on that sub- 
ject, were you in Congress when we had the 
last hearings on this subject? 

Mr. Murer. I came here in 1947, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. McMrLan. You were not a member of 
this committee at that time? 
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Mr. MuLTER. No, sir; I was not. 

Mr. McMiILian. We had a statement from 
the late John W. Davis, who I am sure you 
will agree was one of the greatest consti- 
tutional lawyers in the United States. 

Mr. Mutter. One of the greatest. 

Mr. McMILLAN. He sent down a statement 
to the committee stating we did not have 
the right as Members of Congress to delegate 
our authority in this respect. 

Mr. Muuter. I respect the opinion of the 
late John W. Davis as a great constitutional 
lawyer. I disagreed with him in this instance, 
as I have in other instances. Without go- 
ing into the details, I recall distinctly one 
case that went to the Supreme Court in 
which we were on opposite sides. The 
Supreme Court unanimously agreed with me. 
And I hope if the home rule bill goes before 
the Supreme Court it will again agree with 
me. I think the arguments for constitution- 
ality of the home rule bill are of much 
greater weight and have more validity than 
the respected and respectable opinion of the 
late John W. Davis. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Mr. BrRoYHILL. We appreciate your stating 
your views. However, it seems our Found- 
ing Fathers went to great lengths to make 
sure Congress would exercise authority over 
the District of Columbia, because they added 
some words to emphasize that language that 
would otherwise be superfluous. They said 
Congress shall have power to exercise ex- 
clusive legislation in all cases whatsoever. 
The language without the words “exclusive” 
and “whatsoever” would still make sense, 
but they added the words “exclusive” leg- 
islation in all cases “whatsoever.” It seems 
to me their intent was to exercise the au- 
thority of Congress over the city. 

There is and has been for several years a 
resolution pending before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to grant to the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia who are 
American citizens the right to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 


To my knowledge no consideration has 
been given by the Judiciary Committee to 
that legislation. I have not heard of any 
Member of Congress who objected to that 
proposal to give the citizens of the District 
of Columbia the right to vote for President 
and Vice President, but there does not seem 
to be the same desire to give them that 
right—which seems: to me to be more im- 
portant than to give them the limited au- 
thority involved here. And it will be limited 
because whatever bill is passed there will be 
the question of how much voice the local 
people would have, but in voting for Presi- 
dent and Vice President there would be no 
question about it, and I am certain the 
House would pass an amendment to give 
these citizens of the District of Columbia 
the right to vote for President and Vice 
President, and it would go through. 

I am wondering why the people interested 
in this legislation do not start a discharge 
petition to discharge the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and bring that bill before the House? 

What do you say about that? 

Mr. MULTER. I say let us not pass the buck. 

Mr. BroyHILu. I am not passing the buck. 

Mr. Mo.tTer. I am willing to join with you 
tomorrow in filing a petition to discharge 
the Judiciary Committee from further con- 
sideration of the bill to pass a constitutional 
amendment to give the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a right to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

Mr. BroyHILL. Do you not think that is a 
more important bill? 

Mr. Mutter. I think it is a very important 
bill and I am willing to join in filing a peti- 
tion to discharge the Judiciary Committee, 
but I think we should leave no stone un- 
turned to give them both bills. 
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Mr. BroyHIu. You would eliminate the 
constitutional question by a constitutional 
amendment to give them that right. 

Mr. Muuter. I do not think you need a 
constitutional amendment. I agree the 
weight of authority is with you in saying 
there is need for a constitutional amend- 
ment, but I would risk passing a law and 
giving the right to them and I would risk 
what would happen in the U.S. Supreme 
Court as to whether that bill is constitu- 
tional or not. 

Mr. Broyui.L, I will not argue with you on 
that. 

Mr. MuLTER, I say let us do the two things. 
Let us do the three things. Let us pass the 
constitutional amendment, too. By the time 
the constitutional amendment is adopted I 
think the Supreme Court would have passed 
on the constitutionality of the legislation. 
I am willing to vote for the constitutional 
amendment because it is one sure method to 
give them the right to vote, but I would not 
forgo the right of Congress to give it to 
them without a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. BroyHILu. I am merely suggesting that 
we eliminate the ambiguity. I do not think 
that would be difficult if the Judiciary Com- 
mittee would hold hearings on the legisla- 
tion before it. 

Mr. Mutter. But this is before us now. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. MuLTER, would you prefer 
to finish your statement and then answer 
questions? 

Mr. Muuter. No; I think it is much better 
that the questions be asked and the answers 
given as the questions arise. 

Mr. MatTrHEws. Mr. MULTER, will you yield? 

Mr. MuuTerR. Surely. 

Mr. MaTrHEws. I want to express my sin- 
cere regard for our colleague, who is a very 
distinguished member of our committee and 
who is always loyal to his interests. 

I think I heard you say you would be in 
favor of giving the District a voting repre- 
sentative in Congress, and if I heard you cor- 
rectly, is it your idea that the next step 
probably that would be undertaken would 
be to make the District a State with two or 
more U.S. Congressmen and two or more 
U.S. Senators, and if that is granted I won- 
der what you think about giving them voting 
representatives in the Senate, too? 

This is a great concern that I have. We 
hear so much about taxation without repre- 





sentation. If we grant some kind of home 


rule would the next step be, “We are still 
being taxed without representation,” and 
what would be the position of the great city 
of New York and the State of New York and 
down the line? That is the question that 
puzzles me. 

Mr. Mutter. It gives me no trouble, Billy, 
and may I take a moment to say I appreciate 
the compliment you pay me. It gives me no 
trouble because I so frequently refer to the 
history of the city of New York and State of 
New York and what happened to my town 
or city of New York. We did not always have 
home rule there. We do not have complete 
home rule yet but we have more than many 
cities. We had to fight for it all the way and 
today we have more than many other cities. 

It does not bother me that you have a 
bill—I do not think it is on the list but I 
think our distinguished colleague from 
Texas, Mr. Treacue, has introduced a bill 
that is known as a nonsovereign: State bill. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have the number of 
that bill? 

Mr. MuuTer. No, I do not, but the news- 
papers referred to it. I do not know the 
number of it but that bill, I think, calls 
for a voting.Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and two voting Members of the 
US. Senate. 

I do not go for half representation. I 
say if a citizen is entitled to be represented 
he is entitled to full representation. If he 
is entitled to vote he is entitled to vote on 
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everything that concerns him. But I am 
willing to take this step by step, and I 
think the first step is to give him some home 
rule. I do not know of any prohibition 
against home rule up to 75 years ago. No 
one tested its constitutionality. It was good 
at that time. Why could not home rule be 
good today? 

I think the constitutional question is one 
that should be resolved by the Supreme 
Court if and when it is tested, but in the 
meantime I think we should move forward 
and give the taxpaying citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of the United States of 
America. the right to vote for their local 
Officials and to govern themselves. 

And that reminds me of this situation: 

If what is said about home rule being 
unconstitutional is true, and if this lan- 
guage means precisely what it says, that 
the Congress reserves to itself all the leg- 
islative power -concerning this District of 
Columbia, then indeed our Founding Fath- 
ers were very foolish and impractical, and 
I disbelieve that because if that is so every- 
thing that is done today by the Commis- 
sioners is illegal and unconstitutional. I 
have not heard anyone say that. Every 
time you give the Commissioners or the 
Public Utilities Commission the right to 
issue a rule or regulation, whether it in- 
volyes health or sanitation or transporta- 
tion, that is legislation and a legislative 
power, and if the Congress did not have the 
right to give that authority to the Commis- 
sioners or to the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion or any other District Commission, then 
everything they have done is unconstitu- 
tional and everyone who violated an ordi- 
nance and paid a fine was fined illegally, 
and I do not think that is so. 

This is my position on these bills and I 
hope very shortly you will go into executive 
session and bring forth a bill that can be 
acted on promptly. 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate your statement. 

I want to ask you some questions about 
some of the points you touched on, 

Mr. Mutter. Surely. 

Mr. Davis. I notice in House Resolution 
320 that you are listed as one of the four 
Representatives which that resolution pro- 
vides for recognition by the Speaker to move 
that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of H.R. 4630, 
which is one of the bills you referred to in 
your statement. " 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You are familiar with House 
Resolution 320? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Davis. That resolution provides that 
all points of order against the bill are waived 
and it provides that general debate shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 1 hour to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by you or whoever requested the rule 
for consideration of H.R. 4630, and a Member 
who is opposed to said bill to be designated 
by the Speaker. 

The resolution further provides that no 
amendment shall be in order to the bill ex- 
cept those offered by direction of the Mem- 
ber requesting the rule, which could be you 
or one of the three other Members named in 
the resolution, and that amendments so 
offered may be offered to any part of the bill 
but shall not be subject to amendment. 

That strikes me as being a very harsh 
and stringent gag rule, 

This bill, H.R. 4630, is a bill which has 83 
pages in it. This resolution also provides 
that it shall be considered as read when the 
debate has been ended. 

What is the reason for all these various 
provisions? 

Mr. Mutrer. All the reasons I have ever 
heard urged since I have been a Member of 
the House in support of closed rules can and 
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should be urged in support of that closed 
rule. It is no different from any other closed 
rule that has been reported by the Rules 
Committee and adopted by the House, and 
you know, I am sure, the House does not 
have to adopt this closed rule. 

Mr. Davis. It expresses your attitude? 

Mr. Mutter. That is right, because I think 
a bill of this kind ought to be considered 
Just as we can consider bills out of the Ways 
and Means Committee dealing with billions 
of dollars under a closed rule without 
amendment when there is much disagree- 
ment, Surely we can consider a bill of this 
kind under the same rule and determine 
once and for all the issues it raises in this 
session of Congress and that is, whether or 
not home rule shall be given to the District 
and whether or not they shall at least have 
the right to experiment under home rule for 
a while. 

Mr. Davis. How does the gentleman feel 
that restricting these debates to 1 hour will 
further the purpose of having home rule this 
session? Does not the gentleman know that 
1 day’s debate or 2 days’ debate or any rea~- 
sonable time would not jeopardize the pas- 
sage of the bill if the House wants to pass 
it? I would like to know why you want to 
restrict it to 30 minutes to those in favor 
and 30 minutes to those opposed when you 
cannot begin to touch the various provisions 
in this 83-page bill in that length of time? 

Mr. MUvuLTER. May I be presumptuous 
enough to suggest that the reason for the 
limitation to 1 hour is that I do not think if 
you talked about this bill for 10 days a single 
vote would be changed. 

Mr. Davis. Is that the gentleman’s attitude 
about legislation generally? 

Mr. MULTER, No; it is not. 

Mr. Davis. Why does the gentleman say it 
about this bill? 

Mr. MULTER. Because on this particular bill 
I think every Member of the House has macie 
up his mind whether he is for or against 
home rule and will vote accordingly regard- 
less of how much debate there is. 

Mr. Davis. Would you say every Member of 
the House is familiar with the provisions of 
H.R. 4630? 

Mr. MULTER. Just as he is not now, I 
would say after 20 days’ debate every Mem- 
ber would not be familiar with every provi- 
sion of the bill. 

Mr. Davis. You do not think debate would 
inform him as to the provisions? 

Mr. MULTER. Debate would inform those 
willing to stay on the floor during general 
debate. 

Mr. Davis. The gentleman knows you have 
a right to get them on the floor and keep 
them there. ° 

Mr. Mutter. You cannot if there are 100 
on the floor, and that is less than one-fourth 
of the Members of the House. 

Mr. Davis. I differ with the gentleman as 
to the necessity to explain the provisions of 
a bill. 

Mr. Muuter. Before we leave the matter 
of limitation of debate, I have learned the 
hard way that all good legislation is the re- 
sult of compromise, and I am willing to 
compromise if you and others who feel 
about it the way you do say 1 hour is not 
enough. I am willing to agree with you on 
how much time for debate there should be. 

Mr. Davis. Let me get the gentleman’s 
idea on how much time he thinks would be 
reasonable? 

Mr, Mouurer. I have said I do not think 
any amount of debating 

Mr. Davis. You are a member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, are you not? 

Mr. MuLTEr. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Davis. That committee reports out 
many bills and the Rules Committee has al- 
ways allowed reasonable time for debate on 
bills out of that committee. 


Mr. Mutter. That is right. 
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Mr. Davis. You have referred to tax bills. 
We all know the reason tax bills come be- 
fore the House on a closed rule is that ex- 
perience has demonstrated that is is almost 
impossible to pass a tax bill unless it comes 
up under a closed rule. 

The gentleman referred to tax bills in- 
volving billions of dollars. Appropriation 
bills also involve billions of dollars and they 
come up under a closed rule. 

Mr. Murer. Sometimes they do. 

Mr. Davis. Almost always, but you can 
offer an amendment any time you want to 
and get a hearing before the House, and 
House Members are not prevented from of- 
fering amendments and expressing them- 
selves about such amendments as they may 
offer, and certainly the appropriation bills I 
do not think can be considered as of lesser 
importance than the subject matter of this 
legislation. 

What do you say about that? 

Mr. Mutter. I say this committee is in 
charge of that situation. Most of these 
bills have been before this committee since 
January. Most of them have been before 
Congress every session for the last 10 years. 
Iam not accusing anyone of being dilatory, 
but I am suggesting the answer to any dis- 
charge petition is that the committee has 
had ample time te report out a bill and 
that the committee can be in control of the 
kind of rule you wanted brought forth. It 
is still within the power of this committee to 
control that. 

Mr. Davis. Is it your attitude, then, that 
because the committee has not held hearings 
on these bills up to this time, to eliminate 
all the legislative processes and go ahead and 
adopt these stringent provisions provided 
for in this resolution which have already 
been outlined here and assume that this bill, 
H.R. 4630, is so perfect that no Member of 
the House other than the four named in 
House Resolution 320 would be capable of 
offering an amendment to it that would im- 
prove it? 

Mr. Mutter. I am sure I can talk for the 
other three colleagues mentioned in that 
resolution. None of us claim to know it 
all, none of us is perfect, and none of us 
claim we can bring out a perfect bill. 

Mr. Davis. Why have you restricted it so 
that the other 433 Members of the House 
would have no opportunity to offer an 
amendment or debate it? 

Mr. Mutter. Because the discharge peti- 
tion and the closed rule is as much a part 
of the legislative processes as the committee 
system. 

Mr. Davis. Why have you restricted it fur- 
ther so that if one of these four Members 
does offer an amendment that no Member 
of the House will be permitted to amend 
that amendment? 

Mr. Mutter. The same principle applies 
here regarding the offering of amendments 
to amendments as to other bills. : 

Frankly, none of us at this time foresee 
the necessity for amendments. However, 
during the course of the debate things may 
be suggested to improve the bill, and I am 
sure my colleagues sponsoring this bill will 
agree to any amendment that will improve 
the bill. 

Mr. Davis. But you would not agree that 
any other Member who disagrees with the 
propriety of any provision in this bill could 
offer an amendment? . 

Mr. Mutter. Most respectively I say to you 
we had a choice, a hard choice. We could 
have an open rule and permit amendments 
until the end of the session of Congress— 
whether dilatory or otherwise is unimpor- 
tant—but under an open rule it could go on 
until adjournment. Or if it is a closed rule 
it must be a closed rule not in part but 
completely, otherwise those who want this 
legislation will see it talked to death. 

I say that to you most respectfully. 
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Mr. Davis. Again I disagree with the gen- 
tleman most respectfully because I am con- 
vinced under the rules of the House there 
cannot be carried on any such dilatory tac- 
tics as the gentleman has referred to. I 
thoroughly disagree with the gentleman re- 

the reason he gives for completely 
eliminating the voice of the House in passing 
on the provisions of the bill, which is what 
this gag rule would do. 

Mr. Mutter. If the majority of the House 
disagrees with us the rule will never be 
adopted. If it agrees with us it will be 
adopted. That is the democratic way, again 
with a small “d”. 

Mr. Davis. I think the gentleman obviously 
wants to be democratic, but if there has 
ever been an autocratic gag rule presented 
to the House in the history of this country, 
this is it. 

Mr. Mutter. I urged the same arguments 
when I was opposed to the gag rule on bills 
I did not like. 

Mr. Davis. Did the gentleman change his 
opinion? 

Mr. Wriiu1aMs. Mr. Chairman, I. think it 
should be pointed out that there is a differ- 
ence in the procedure followed by the Ways 
and Means Committee in seeking these 
closed rules and the very stringent procedure 
that is being followed here; that is, that this 
bill has never reached the stage of ¢pm- 
mittee consideration. 

The bills which come out of the Ways and 
Means Committee have received careful 
studious consideration by that committee 
and must be recommended by that com- 
mittee before the Rules Committee will even 
give consideration to granting a rule. I 
think there is quite a difference in the pro- 
cedure. This is a bill that has been arbi- 
trarily selected and as a bill which the pro- 
ponents seek to push through the House 
without giving the House an opportunity to 
work its will on the legislation. 

There is quite a bit of difference in the 
procedure. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
compliment my colleague. I think he is very 
honest and sincere in his conviction. There 
is also one thing very interesting about him. 
He always has a very great sense of humor. 

Mr. MuutTer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. KEARNS. Especially when he said he 
thought every Member of the House had 
their minds made up whether or not they 
would uphold home rule. 

I would like the record to show at least 
some conscientious person living here in 
Washington did not think so because my 
telephone rang at 3:30 this morning and at 
4:30 this morning asking me to vote for 
home rule. 

I had illness in the family back home so I 
thought nothing of it and I answered the 
phone. 

There is one conviction I have and I am 
very sure about it, that when George Wash- 
ington stepped off this 10-mile square and 
said, “This shall be the seat of the Federal 
Government,” he never anticipated, neither 
did we, that the bureaucracies of Government 
would get to the numbers they are and peo- 
ple would come here as they have, in droves. 
I share the thinking of my colleague from 
Virginia about their right to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, but in the years 
that I have had the privilege of serving here 
on the District Committee, I do not see 
possibly how the Federal Government can 
act, be effective in their designated duties 
being subjected to a municipally controlled 
government. 

I mean it sincerely. Then, too, where are 
you going to get the money to pay for this? 
The first year you are going to be in the red. 
The second year more in the red, the third 
year more in the red, and coming to Congress 
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every year for money. You do not have the 
taxable potential here to run as other munic- 
ipalities do. 

There are many things considered. My 
goodness. You talk about the resolution 
here. We should have as much debate and 
read the bill on a subject like this as we 
would on passing a labor bill here in the 
Congress. To ever think of getting this 
through, on that type of thing, my dear 
friend, I don’t think it is fair to the people. 
I don’t think it is fair to the Congress, 
and above all I don’t think it is fair to our 
concept of our form of Government. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman: 

Mr. MuLTeEr. Mr. Chairman, may I thank 
Mr. Kearns for the remarks he made about 
me and indicate to him that I feel as 
strongly as he does at the anoyance that 
Was tendered to him. I think it was delib- 
erate annoyance and if they did that to me 
as strongly as I feel about this bill, I might 
change my vote. That might change my 
vote faster than anything else. I think that 
kind of annoyance and nuisance just cannot 
be condoned. It is wrong. 

With reference to the financial situation 
the gentleman referred to, may I there 
again call upon my personal knowledge of 
operations in the city of New York. We 
have the second biggest budget in the coun- 
try. There is no budget bigger than that of 
the city of New York except that of the 
U.S. Government. 

But we do not hesitate to come to the 
Congress, and our mayor comes down here 
regularly asking the Congress to help us out 
financially. And every other city does. 
Every State does, too. The District of Colum- 
bia will be no different then than it is now. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Has the city of New York 
had any assistance to help operate the city 
government from the Congress* of the 
United States? 

Mr. Mutter. If we take “government” in 
its all-inclusive term, which I am sure we 
must, and that is the entire operation of 
the city of New York, we get money for 
the city of New York for housing, without 
which we would have no public housing. 
That comes from the Congress. 

Mr. McMILuan. I am talking about oper- 
ating the city government. I want to get 
some, too, if you can get some in New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Our mayor and our city 
council, elected by the people of the city 
of New York, our board of estimate, elected 
by the people of the city of New York, have 
their salaries and expenses paid out of the 
budget which is raised by taxation upon the 
citizens of the city of New York, those re- 
siding and working there. 

That does not give us all the money we 
need with which to operate. 

Mr. McMrt.ian. Since the gentleman is 
one of the leaders in this proposed legisla- 
tion, I wonder if he could tell the commit- 
tee who he would provide or give permis- 
sion to’ vote here in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

It seems that we have so many categories 
of people here as brought out in the last 
hearings who would not be permitted to 
vote in the District, I wondered who you 
would permit to vote. 

Mr. Mutter. I would permit to vote in the 
District any person who has a bona fide legal 
residence in the District and has had it and 
maintained it at least 1 year prior to the elec- 
tion in which he participates. 

Mr. McMriian. That would exclude Gov- 
ernment employees? 

Mr. Mutter. Those Government employees 
are voting back home now. A Government 
employee comes down here from back home 
and lives in a house and he registers from the 
last place he voted. He takes a Government 
job and he can vote forever and a day from 
that residence even though the house is torn 
down. 
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It is still his bona fide residence accord- 
ing to the law. 

Mr. McMuuan. There are 2,500 people 
working here on Capitol Hill. Would they be 
permitted to vote? 

Mr. Mutter. If they give up their legal resi- 
dence back in their home State and establish 
a bona fide residence here and. maintain it 
at least 1 year prior to election, they should 
have a right to vote. 

Every citizen of the United States should 
have the right to vote once in a general elec- 
tion but not in two different places, in one 
place only. 

Mr. McMILLan. How about Navy. person- 
nel? Would they be permitted to vote here? 

Mr. Mutter. They vote from their bona fide 
legal residence at home. 

Mr. McMILLan. Who would vote in the Dis- 
trict? 

Mr. Mutter. They would not vote in the 
District unless they changed their legal resi- 
dence. 

Every man has that right. If I did it and 
moved out of the State I would lose my seat 
in Congress. That is not a right, but a privi- 
lege. If I want to give up that privilege by 
moving out of my home State, that is my 
business. 

I can move anywhere within the State 
and stil retain my right to yote within that 
State. ‘ 

Mr. McMrLian. We all know that. The 
record should show who shall be eligible to 
vote in the District of Columbia should this 
bill become a law. 

Mr. Davis. Can the gentleman tell us what 
percentage of the residents of the District of 
Columbia would be excluded from voting 
under his bill by reason of the fact that they 
maintain a legal voting residence in some 
other State? 

Mr. Mutter. I have no such statistic, sir. 
I am sorry I cannot give it to you. I don’t 
know if anbody has that statistic. 

Mr. Davis. That would be quite a substan- 
tial number, would it not? 

Mr. Mutter. I would not even try to guess, 
sir. I don’t know. I have never seen any 
figure that attempted to give it to us. I 
do know that most Government employees 


have been moving out of the District and ~ 


living in Maryland, nearby Maryland, nearby 
Virginia. But how many still live in the 
District, I have no idea. 

Mr. Davis. The gentleman, I believe, stated 
in his initial statement that every person 
was entitled to have the right to vote for 
representatives. 

Did I understand you correctly? 

Mr. Mutrer. I did say that although that 
is not in any of the bills that are before 
you. 

Mr. Davis. Why, then, especially in view of 
your feeling, is that not included in H.R, 


. 4630 and these other bills? 


Mr. Mutter. We are trying to get as much 
support for a bill as possible. We tried to 
bring forth the least controversial bill and 
that is why the resolution, H. J. Res. 320, 
refers to H.R. 4630, which is the so-called 
administration bill. Frankly, I think if we 
took the other bill which was passed by the 
Senate the Republicans in the House would 
probably not support us. They will sup- 
port the President’s bill, the ‘administra- 
tion’s recommendation and that is the bill 
which I put in under H.R. 4630. This is one 
instance where I think we need all the bi- 
partisan support we can get. I am willing 
to compromise and give up the Morse bill 
for the administration bill for the Republi- 
can support. 

Mr. Davis. I have read some of the pro- 
visions of H.R. 4630, not all of them as yet, 
although I intend to, but I notice that this 
bill provides for a Governor and a Secretary. 
I notice also that although the gentleman 
has expressed himself very sincerely and 
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earnestly as being in favor of giving the peo- 
ple of the District the right to vote and self 
government that this bill does not give 
them the right to vote for the Governor and 
the Secretary the highest two offices in the 
bill. 

It provides that those officers shall be ap- 
pointed by the President and also provides 
that they can be removed by the President 
at his pleasure. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Why does the gentleman wish 
to prevent the people of the District from 
voting for those two high officers and yet 
have the right to vote for certain others? 

Mr. Muturer, I think you put it uninten- 
tionally in reverse, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
want to prevent them from doing that. 

Mr. Davis. Your bill does that. 

Mr. Mutter. The bill does not give them 
that privilege. I hope some day we will get 
a law that will give it to them but this is, 
I think, as far as we can go at this time. 

Mr. Davis. Isn’t that one of the most im- 
portant things you could give them? 

Mr. Mutter. It is a very important thing, 
but it is not the most important thing. In 
order to get a bill past a Presidential veto 
I am willing to go along with the President 
in this instance and let him have the ap- 
pointive power and hope in 1961 we can 
change it and have a President who will go 
along with elective power and give up his 
own appointive power. 

As of today I do not think we can get the 
President to go along with a bill that will 
permit us to elect the Governor or the 
mayor, as the case may be. He will go along 
with a bill which will call for an appoint- 
ment by himself or by his successor. 

Mr. Davis. I have noticed that many peo- 
ple threatened the Congress in recent days 
and weeks with a possible veto by the Presi- 
dent. 

I am glad to have your voice added to the 

t. 


Mr. Mu.trer. Many a time, and the hous- 
ing bill is one time, when I said, ‘‘Let’s over- 
ride the President's veto and let’s send him 
a@ bill whether he likes it or not, which we 
think is a good bili,” but there there is a 
difference of opinion as to the contents of 
the bill, as to whether it is inflationary or 
less inflationary than that which he wants. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any further ques- 
tions? 

Mr. BrorHm.. One more question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr, Davis. Mr. Broyhill. I would like to 
compliment the gentleman for a- very fine 
statement, particularly for his excellent 
sense of humor. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. BrorHin. As the gentleman knows, 
when the Federal city was laid out, 100 
square miles, a 10-mile square, in 1847 the 
portion west of the Potomac was ceded back 
to the State of Virginia, 66 square miles. 
Has the gentleman ever given consideration 
to the desirability of ceding a large portion 
of that part that was contributed by Mary- 
land back to the State of Maryland and let 
the residential areas and a large portion of 
the business areas be part of the State of 
Maryland and then reduce the size of this 
Federal City? 

It was done once before. I wondered if 
we might cut down some more of it. 

Mr. Mu.ter. Under our system of govern- 
ment you cannot force a gift upon people, 
and I do not think Maryland would accept 
the gift. I do not think Maryland would 
accept the cession. 

Mr. Matruews. If you will yield. 

Mr, BroyHi.. Yes. 

Mr, Marruews.I- believe all of our col- 
leagues from land have introduced 
home rule legislation. I believe I am 
correct. 
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I know they are sincerely anxious to give 
our people voting rights such as people in 
the State have. I am not so sure of that. 
I wonder, with their enthusiasm and their 
active cooperation, if maybe the State of 
Maryland would not be glad to have the 
opportunity of gaining so many fine citizens 
from here in the District of Columbia. I 
am really serious about that. We were talk- 
ing a while ago about everybody having dif- 
ferent ideas about home rule. I want to say 
to my colleague I have talked to many Mem- 
bers of the House who say they are in favor 
of some home rule and actually at least 
four or five Congressmen have suggested that 
that fundamental idea is right. I know it 
is difficult. I know it can’t be worked out 
easily, but they said, “It would get rid of 
all my objections if we could tie in the 
District with Maryland.” I do not think 
that is a facetious suggestion. I want to 
emphasize it. Many a Congressman has 
spoken to me about it. 

Mr. BrRoyHILL. I want the record to show 
that over a hunderd years ago Virginia did 
its share and its part. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man, what is the reasoning behind the pro- 
visions in this bill, H.R. 4680, which do not 
or would not give any representation what- 
ever in the Senate to residents of the Dis- 
trict? 

Mr. MuLTEerR. Again, we have tried to follow 
tradition and what we think will gather the 
greatest number of votes, the most support. 

Mr. Davis. What objection do you see in 
the residents of the District having repre- 
sentation in the Senate? 

Mr. MuLTeER. I see none, but I do not think 
we can get that kind of a bill through today. 
I think what we have to do is first give them 
territorial status, representation as Alaska 
and Hawaii had before they had statehood, a 
nonvoting delegate, the same as Puerto Rico 
has, &@ nonvoting commissioner, giving them 
a nonvoting representative in the Heuse first 
and eventually give that representative the 
right to vote. 

Mr. Davis. Eventually give them statehood. 

Mr. Mutter. Whether statehood or not, or 
simply a right to participate in the right of 
the Government of the Nation I think is 
unimportant. I respect all of those who so 
sincerely urge the States rights theories. I 
am not a States righter. I think this Gov- 
ernment and this Nation of ours can grow 
and prosper and continue to be the greatest 
country on God’s earth without individual 
States reserving to themselves all the powers 
they demand. I think today, with com- 
munications what they are, with transporta- 
tion as fast as it is, when you can get in 
a matter of hours from one part of the world 
to the other—not the country, the world— 
that you do not need this decentralization of 
Government to the States that we did need 
many years ago so that whether the District 
of Columbia has a representative form of 
self-government is not the test. Every citi- 
zen has a right to vote for President and to 
vote for a Representative in the House of 
Representatives, and two Senators in the 
U.S. Senate. I think those are things that 
they are entitled to. I do not think the 
Congress is ready to give them to them at 
this time. Eventually I hope Congress will 
see fit to do that. I think this bill is as 
far as we can get a majority of the House to 
go at this time. The Senate has already 
indicated they will do this. This is as far, 
I think, as we can go today, to get a bill to 
the President which he will sign. 

Mr, MatrHews. I do not want to belabor 
that point, Mr. Chairman, but the gentie- 
men in the other body are so anxious to have 
us adopt it I wonder why they are opposed 
to a delegate. 

Mr. Mutter. I have said to those who dis- 
cussed it with me over there, “We will get 
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two Representatives in your body there some 
day from the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. Davis. Of course, all this legislation 
ought to be aimed toward fairness and jus- 
tice and toward securing the appropriate 
voice in the Government. I presume that 
is what is behind it. 

The gentleman has just stated he does 
not see too much need for continuance of 
States rights. I believe that was the sub- 
stance of what was just said. If I have mis- 
quoted you, I wish you would correct me, 
but if State lines and State functions are 
to be eliminated, it would seem to me that 
that is all the more reason why the citizen 
should have a stronger voice in the Federal 
Government, in the concentrated Govern- 
ment here in Washington. 

If they are not to have States rights, not 
to have the rights of a citizen of a State, 
then if their status is to be changed, they 
ought to be given as strong a voice as pos- 
sible in the operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment and if you deny them representation in 
the Senate, you are just giving them what 
might be called second-class citizenship. Is 
that not right? 

Mr. Mutrer. There ts substance of what 
the gentleman says but I say if we cannot 
give them all the gentleman suggests we 
have, let’s give them part of it now. I will 
join the gentleman in giving them the rest 
of it. I will join the gentleman and any- 
body else in this House or in the Senate to 
give them all the complete representation 
and rights that they should have, including 
the right to elect a voting Representative to 
the House, and two voting Senators in the 
US. Senate and to vote for the President 
and the Vice President. I will go along with 
anybody who will go all the way and I will 
also go part of the way part of the time 
until we can get part of it and gradually 
move along. 

Mr. Davis. Inasmuch as the gentleman is 
the present witness before the Subcommittee 
I just want to get all these matters stated 
as clearly as possible. 

Are there further questions? 

Mr. Wr141aMs. Mr. Chairman, I think It 
might be well for Mr. MuLTer to describe to 
the committee the means by which the Fed- 
eral contribution to the District Govern- 
ment will be determined, if any, and why 
there should be a Federal contribution if we 
are to grant autonomy to the city itself, any 
contribution other than a payment in lieu 
of taxes on the same formula as payments 
are made in the States. 

Mr. Mutter. I think a complete answer 
would be that if you can set up a local home 
rule government here and you enact legisla- 
tion which will require the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay to the local government a sum 
each year in lieu of taxes upon the full ap- 
praised or assessed value of all of the opera- 
tions of the U.S. Government in the Dis- 
trict, they will have more money than they 
will need and they will be able to make a 
contribution back to the U.S. Government. 
That, of course, is a fair way of handling the 
situation. 

Mr, Writ1u1aMs. You are referring to a pay- 
ment on property owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Mo.ter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witt1ams. What are you going to do 
about parks and playgrounds owned by the 
Federal Government, deed them to the city? 

Mr. Mutter. Do you think we in the Con- 
gress Ought to exercise jurisdiction over 
them, operate and maintain them? 

Mr. Wi11aMs. Quite obviously I do not, 
but we are doing it at the present time. Do 
you feel those should be deeded to the city 
so that they would relieve the Federal Gov- 
ernment from paying in lieu of taxes? 

Mr. Moutrer. Yes, but relieve the Federal 

Government of its obligation to support 
them, no, because most of the people who 
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use those recreational facilities in and 
around the District of Columbia are the 
tourists, American citizens who come to 
their capital from all over the country. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Those tourists bring money 
into the capital, don’t they? 

Mr. Mouter. That is right. 

Mr. Wrm11aMs. There is not a city in the 
United States who would not be tickled pink 
to have these facilities provided for their 
city by the Federal Government and let them 
enjoy the benefits of it, is there? 

Mr. Mutrer. I am not so sure about that. 
It is an economic situation you cannot argue 
intelligently about unless you have the exact 
figures and know precisely what we are talk- 
ing about. I think we can generalize about 
it, but it will get us nowhere. The fact is 
even if we give home rule to the District, the 
US. Government must, in my opinion, con- 
tinue to make a fair contribution to the 
maintenance of those facilities in and 
around the District of Columbia that are 
used by all of the American citizens. 

Mr. WruuiaMs. Isn’t that going quite a bit 
further than the Federal Government does 
with respect to other cities? 

Mr. Mutter. What do we do with our na- 
tional parks outside the District. 

Mr. WriitaMs. I am not referring to na- 
tional parks. 

Mr. Mutter. Don’t you think the recrea- 
tional facilities of parks in the District of 
Columbia are national parks? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. Let’s stick to this situation 
for a minute. You mentioned facilities. 
Isn’t it your purpose to put the city of 
Washington on exactly the same footing in- 
sofar as possible as Kansas City, New York 
City, Chicago, or other cities and munici- 
palities? 

Mr. MULTER. I cannot say that I can’t say 
that any bill goes that far. I do not think 
you can ever go all the way in the District 
of Columbia as long as this is the capital of 
the country. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. That 
That is the very reason. 

Mr. Mu.tTer. I do not think we ought to 
confuse the issue. 

Mr. Wiiutams, It is the reason the fathers 
gave for setting this aside as a separate 
district. 

It gave Congress exclusive control over it. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. They didn’t see at that time 
a country stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the Rio Grande to 
Canada and they did not foresee all of the 
difficulties and problems we have today. I 
am sure one thing they did foresee is that 
no American citizen should ever be deprived 
of his right to participate in his own gov- 
ernment. I think that is what we should 
concentrate on here in this bill. We will 
worry about the financial situations and the 
financial problems a little later. 

Let’s give these people their basic, funda- 
mental right to govern themselves. 

Mr. WiLLttaMs. You think this bill does it 
even though it does not give them a voice 
in the Senate nor does it give them a vote 
in the House? 

Mr. Mouuter. It gives them only a part of 
what they are entitled to. 

Mr. Davis. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Multer, you still insist that all of the 
provisions of House Resolution 320 remain 
in that resolution? 

Mr. Mutter. I am willing to discuss with 
those who are of a mind to compromise, a 
compromise resolution in exchange for sup- 
port for the bill or the resolution. 

Mr. Davis. What is your position on those 
things that I asked you about? 

Mr. Mouurter. As of now, sir, I favor that 
resolution but my mind is never closed to 
improvements or amendments that may get 
additional support for it. 

Mr. Davis. What would be the method of 
changing the provisions of this resolution? 
Has the gentleman studied that any? 


is the very point. 
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Mr. Mutter. First, I think we would have 
to determine what support we can gain for 
what amendment. I mean this would have 
to be a matter of sitting down around the 
conference table and a matter of give and 
take. 

I think it can be worked out. If there is 
a will to bring a bill to the House and get 
it enacted, I think we can work out a method 
of doing that. 

Mr. Davis. You won't know whether there 
is a will to do that or not, will you, until 
the House votes on this resolution? 

Mr. MULTER. We can try to improve it in 
advance. I think we have a pretty good idea 
of who is opposed to the resolution, who is 
opposed to the bill, and if any of those Mem- 
bers are willing to give up some of their 
opposition in exchange for an amendment, 
either to the rule or to the bill, I think all 
of the sponsors of this legislation, includ- 
ing those representing the people in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I am sure, will be happy 
to appoint a committee and sit down and 
discuss with the opponents of the measure 
how it can be improved so as to eliminate 
their opposition. 

Mr. Davis. Does the gentleman have any 
move in mind of bringing about such a con- 
ference? 

Mr. MULTER. Frankly, I did not. 

Mr. Davis. Or such a discussion? 

Mr. Mutter. No. I have nothing in mind, 
because until this morning I had no idea 
there was any will to compromise or any 
desire to compromise on the part of the 
opponents of the measure. If there is such 
@ desire and such a will, we would be very 
happy to sit down and discuss it. 

Mr. Davis. But as of now the gentleman 
does not have any such move in mind? 

Mr. MULTER. No. : 

May I make one more very frank state- 
ment about this entire matter, and please 
believe that I do not intend to offend any- 
body. 

Starting again in my home district, where 
many people say I come from a one-party 
district, where in the last election I got some 
78 percent of the vote, I might just as well 
resign or never run again if I voted against 
a home-rule measure such as these that are 
before this committee. 

I appreciate that many Members in this 
House and on this committee are in the op- 
posite position, where, if they voted for a 
home-rule measure, they might just as well 
resign or not run again. Those are the po- 
litical facts of life. There isn’t much we 
can do about it, except I think we all, as good 
American citizens, ought to combine and 
concentrate our efforts toward bringing 
something before the House and let the 
House work its will; and when the majority 
has spoken, we bow in humility and say, 
“This is it; maybe we will be the majority 
next time.” 

Mr. Davis. Well, thank you very much, Mr. 
Multer. ; 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, gentlemen, for 
listening to me. 


Oregon’s Representative Porter Visits 
Cape Hatteras, Sees Benefits of Similar 
Oregon Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
able Representative from Oregon’s 
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Fourth District, Cuartes O. Porter, has 
returned from a personal inspection of 
the Cape Hatteras National Seashore 
Area, and has expressed enthusiasm for 
the development there under National 
Park Service auspices. Mr. Porter is 
sponsoring in the House proposed legis- 
lation similar to my own bill (S. 1526) 
which authorizes establishment of the 
Oregon Dunes-Sea Lion Caves National 
Seashore Recreation Area. So the favor- 
able impression he received of the Cape 
Hatteras Recreation Area was of special 
interest to me. Mr. PorTER’s comments 
on Cape Hatteras were reported in an 
article written by A. Robert Smith, and 
published in the Oregonian of July 20, 
1959. I ask consent to include it in the 
Appendix of the Recorp with my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregonian, July 20, 1959] 


Tour or NortTH CAROLINA DUNES Buoys 
PorTER’s STAND 


(By A. Robert Smith) 


WASHINGTON.—Representative CHARLES O. 
Porter, Democrat, of Oregon, has made a per- 
sonal inspection of Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore Recreation Area and returned more 
enthused than before about the merits of the 
same type development at the Oregon Dunes, 

Cape Hatteras, on the Outer Banks off the 
North Carolina coast, is the only National 
Seashore Recreation Area in the country. 
The National Park Service hopes to create 
similar seashore parks at a number of other 
suitable, scenic coastal sites. 

“I was very much encouraged by the oper- 
ations of the Park Service,” PorTer said. 
“They certainly know how to handle such an 
area.” i 

Porter drove the entire 80-mile length of 
the Cape Hatteras area, saw slides at a park 
service museum, had a jeep ride over the 
sands, was escorted about by the park super- 
intendent, and talked with natives of the 
area. 

“Nobody was complaining about it,” Por- 
TER said of local residents. 

He noted that the State of North Carolina 
is planning to invest $3 million in a bridge 
across Oregon Inlet, a body of water which 
separates two of the islands which make up 
the Outer Banks. 

“That shows how much the State thinks 
of it,” he said. 

Viewing Cape Hatteras, he said, gave him 
a better vision of what could be done at 
Oregon Dunes. He said he pictured museums 
of natural history, nature talks and beach 
walks conducted by park rangers, long 
beaches untouched by commercialization, 
swimming in the fresh water inland lakes 
as well as in the ocean. 

“I can see a museum of the sea at Flor- 
ence,” said PORTER. 

He obtained a set of slides showing Cape 
Hatteras which he said he plans to send to 
Oregon to be shown in the communities in 
the area of the Oregon Dunes. Porter hopes 
to arrange House hearings in Oregon after 
Senate hearings in October. 

Porter still thinks, however, that the pre- 
cise boundaries of the Oregon Dunes National 
Seashore should be described in legislation 
authorizing it. No boundaries are described 
in the legislation as introduced by him in 
the House and by Senators Ricnarp L. Nrvu- 
BERGER and WAYNE MorsE in the Senate. 

Morse has been especially critical of the 
idea of letting the Secretary of the Interior 
determine where the exact boundaries should 
be without Congress having any check over 
that authority. Neupercer has defended the 
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idea of allowing the Interior Department to 
use its own discretion. 
DUNES HEARINGS AWAITED 


Joe W. Penfold, conservation director, Izaak 
Walton League of America, takes NEUBERGER’s 
side. His conservation organization is pro- 
moting the seashore bills. He said: “We are 
pleased that the legislation sets fairly broad 
acreage limitations on the areas to be con- 
sidered for authorization within which, if 
authorized, the Secretary of Interior may ac- 
quire lands. ‘This is a sound method, as has 
been demonstrated at Big Bend, Cape Hat- 
teras, Everglades, Virgin Islands, Fort Clat- 
sop, Shenandoah, and other national parks 
and monuments established under similar or 
identical procedures. 

“During the course of hearings, of course, 
the committee will be able to study specific 
boundaries in more detail, and may, if it ap- 
pears desirable, describe them with more 
preciseness. We note also that the Secre- 
tary, before designating any authorized area, 
would be required to consult with the Gov- 
ernor of the State concerned and to hold 
hearings. ‘ 

“Beyond this, and before the Secretary 
could spend any Federal funds for land ac- 
quisition, he would be required to come 
before Congress, in the usual appropriation 
process, for funds. This provides Congress 
with still another opportunity to assure itself 
that the program is being carried out soundly 
and within the congressional intent. 

“These appear to be adequate safeguards 
against any possibility of abuse of adminis- 
trative authority. At the same time, it pro- 
vides means at the administrative level 
whereby the most sensible areas can be 
worked out in terms of National, State, and 
local interests.” 





Tobacco Exports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I warned the House last year 
time and time again about unfair trade 
policies, I particularly emphasized the 
adverse affect of so-called reciprocal 
trade upon agriculture—especially to- 
bacco. Some of the newspapers in the 
tobacco area really whooped up support 
for a 5-year extension of this phony re- 
ciprocal trade bill. I predict under this 
trade law all of our tobacco experts will 
dwindle away. Not only that but foreign 
nations will blackmail our State Depart- 
ment into permitting more and more 
imports of tobacco. All of this being 
done, Mr. Speaker, to a country that at 
one time was the only nation in the world 
growing and exporting tobacco. The 
following letter indicates what is going 
on: 

Liccetr & Myers Topacco Co., 
Durham, N.C., August 24, 1959. 
Hon. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE: The Committee 

for Reciprocity Information has scheduled 


September 15 to gather 
information to forthcoming tar- 


prepara 
iff negotiations with Cuba. Cigarettes and 
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smoking tobacco are on the list of items 
which Cuba has proposed to renegotiate. 

We have not the slightest doubt that re- 
negotiation in this instance will mean a pro- 
posal to raise the Cuban tariff still further 
against American cigarettes. This gives us 
great concern because of the adverse effect 
on all those engaged in growing tobacco and 
manufacturing cigarettes, and we seek your 
help in pointing out to our officials the hurt- 
ful nature of the suggestion. 

It would come with ill grace from Cuba 
to take this Kind of step against American 
cigarettes because the U.S. imports from 
Cuba nearly 20 times as much tobacco as 
Cuba imports from the United States. In 
1958 Cuba imported $1,900,000 worth of 
cigarettes, but Cuba sent to the United States 
cigars and tobacco worth $34 million. Fur- 
thermore, the present Cuban duty on ciga- 
rettes (well over 150 percent of factory price) 
requires that they be sold in Cuba at three 
times the price of the locally manufactured 
brands. Only 4 percent of the total con- 
sumption of cigarettes in Cuba are imported 
American cigarettes. 

In view of the foregoing, we propose to 
protest most vigorously to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information and we hope 
that you will express to the State Depart- 
ment your interest in this situation. 

Yours sincerely, 








Branch Manager. 





Wilson County, Tex., Farmers Help Chris- 
tian Rural Oversea Program Build 
Friends for America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
any country is made up of the people 
who inhabit it. And the more the peo- 
ple of one country know about the resi- 
dents of another, the more the ideals of 
understanding and cooperation are fur- 
thered. 

The Christian Rural Oversea Pro- 
gram, known as ‘CROP, is doing a 
magnificent job of people-to-people di- 
plomacy. By working with farmers and 
ranchers in this country, this program 
sends help and animals and seeds to 
farmers in other countries. These peo- 
ple are helped to help themselves. 

A meeting was held last Friday in 
Floresville, Tex., to plan the participa- 
tion of Wilson County in this program. 
Wilson County has been generous in its 
support of this program in the past. 
Last year I attended the Peanut Festival 
in Wilson County. The peanut growers 
of Wilson County have an outstanding 
record of support for our oversea good- 
will efforts. Similar meetings are being 
held in other parts of Texas and the Na- 
tion, with gratifying response. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a letter to Mr. Sam Fore, Jr., 
of the Floresville Chronicle from G. 
James Huston, Texas CROP executive 
director, telling of some of the activities 
of the program. The letter was printed 
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in the Chronicle-Journal for Friday, Au- 
gust 21, 1959, under the heading “Im- 
portant CROP Meeting To Be Held at 
Floresville Courthouse August 21—Ap- 
peal to All Wilson County.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ImPpoRTANT CROP MEETING To BE HELD 

FLORESVILLE COURTHOUSE AUGUST 21—AP- 

PEAL TO ALL WILSON COUNTY 


Mr. Sam Fore, Jr., 
Floresville Chronicle, 
Floresville, Tez. 

Dear Mr. Fore: We are again setting up 
plans for a CROP campaign in Wilson 
County. I am sure you are interested in 
this project for helping to relieve the suffer- 
ing of destitute people overseas. We need 
your help in making plans and carrying out 
this campaign. 

Last year’s collection of $508.50 from 
Wilson County was used ‘o help send peanut 
butter to refugee camps in Belgium and 
France. The people in these camps, because 
of disease, disability, and age, are not ac- 
ceptable for repatriation in any country. 
Many of them have been in the camps since 
World War II and will remain there until 
they die. Another part of the shipment 
was sent to orphanages in Italy. 

Our organizational meeting is set for Fri- 
day, August 21, at 8 p.m., in the district 
courtroom in the courthouse at Floresville. 
I hope that you will be able to attend and 
that you will help us by giving this meeting 
all the publicity possible. You may be able 
to bring others with you who are interested 
in agriculture and relief. It is important 
that we have a good attendance at the 
meeting. 

Everyone urged to attend from all parts of 
the county. 

Yours truly, 





G. JAMES HUSTON, 
Texas CROP Executive Director. 





How Big Budgets Get That Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a splendid editorial from the At- 
lantic City Press, pointing out how the 
Members of Congress are subject to pit- 
falls during the session in our efforts to 
keep the Government budget at a level 
with spending. The editorial follows: 

How Bic Bupcets Ger THat Way 

Earlier in this session, Congressmen’s pen 
pals, the voters, jammed the mails with pleas 
for the Government to live within a balanced 
“budget. Some sobered solons switched to the 
side of the savers, and many a big-spending 
proposal bit the dust. 

Now it appears that while the battle is won, 
the war is far from over. 

Senator Joun J. WitL1aMs, Republican, of 
Delaware, has unlimbered his adding machine 
to discover that bills still pending before 
Congress could increase the Federal budget 
by $187 billion over the next 5 years—an in- 
crease of about $40 billion a year, or 50 per- 
cent over the present staggering budget. 

Few of these bills are likely to pass this 
year. It’s too late in the session, and the piles 
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of mail are too fresh in the Congressmen’s 
minds. But each of these bills is alive be- 
cause some powerful group wants the money 
spent. That the people want the money 
saved may be beside the point in the long 
run. 

What often happens is that those who are 
for Federal aid to abattoirs team up with 
those who want subsidies for xylophone 
schools and a lot of other organizations with 
itchy palms. They all agree to support each 
other’s bills, and a giant and powerful spend- 
ing bloc is formed in the Congress. 'That’s 
how the civilian budget has gotten so big 
as it is. 

Those who want something will fight long 
and hard for it. Those who are just generally 
opposed to senseless taxing and spending 
usually limit their efforts to pained outcries 
at infrequent intervals. During the lulls 
between outcries, the spending gets done. 

The only long-term answer, from the tax- 
payer’s point of view, is to elect stingier men 
to Washington. Oh, it’s all right to elect 
men who are generous with their own 
money—philanthropists and the like. But 
the voters had better choose men with the 
intelligence and courage to say firm ‘“No’s” 
to the countless groups and special interests 
who covet the taxpayer’s money. 

If Congressmen would say “we can’t afford 
it” more often, husbands wouldn’t have to 
say “we can’t afford it’ so often to their own 
families. 





Oregon Citizens Hail Captive Nations 
Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a copy of a resolution 
adopted in Portland, Oreg., by represen- 
tatives of certain Communist-dominated 
countries expressing their appreciation 
of congressional passage of Senate Joint 
Resolution 111, which designated the 
week following the Fourth of July as 
Captive Nations Week. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution sent to me 
by this group be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

We Americans of European descent, rep- 
resenting the captive nations of Armenia, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and the Ukraine, assembled in a general 
meeting on August 2, 1959, in the hall of. 
St. John’s Ukrainian Orthodox Church, 6401 
Northeast 10th Avenue, Portland, Oreg., have 
adopted the following resolution: 

“We are deeply moved by the proclamation 
of the Captive Nations Week and express 
our heartfelt appreciation to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. This proclama- 
tion is of great significance because it gives 
a ray of hope of liberation for the millions 
of peoples enslaved by the Soviet com- 
munism. 

“The ‘United States, as a stronghold of 
liberty and the leader of the free world, has 
embarked upon the only right road in her 
struggle against communism in order to 
establish a lasting peace with freedom and 
justice for all. We pledge our unreserved 
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support to these policies of the Government 
of the United States of America.” 
JaMEs S. HONCHARIW, 
Chairman of the Meeting. 
KONRAD DE HACKBEIL, 
Secretary. 
PORTLAND, OrEG., August 2, 1959, 





The Carey Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, as did 
many of my colleagues last week, I re- 
ceived an intemperate, threatening letter 
from a prominent labor official criticizing 
my vote on the Landrum-Griffin substi- 
tute labor reform bill. I refer to James 
B. Carey, president of the powerful In- 
ternational Union of Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, AFL—CIO.. I in- 
corporate his letter in my remarks at 
this point: 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, 

RaDIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS, 
August 18, 1959. 

DeEar CONGRESSMEN: Only you know, in the 
privacy of your own conscience, whether you 
carefully considered the possible conse- 
quences of the Landrum-Griffin bill when 
you voted for it on August 13, 1959. If you 
did, and realized that it is a punitive, repres- 
sive measure intended to weaken all Jabor 
unions and thereby all working men and 
women, you have much to answer for. If 
you did not, and merely yielded to the pres- 
sures of the chamber of commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers, your 
guilt is perhaps even greater. 

You should realize now, if you did not 
during the heat of battle, that this vindictive 
assault on the labor movement will, in the 
long run, prove to your constituents that you 
are less interested in individual rights and 
democracy than in property rights and the 
concentration of power in the hands of big 
business. 

You may believe that you are safe in such 
action because organized labor is relatively 
weak in your district, and cannot call you to 
account for the damage you have sought to 
do to it. You may be right—at the moment. 

We wish to assure you, however, that we 
shall do all in our power to prove to the 
working men and women in your district 
that you have cast your lot against them 
and they should therefore take appropriate 
action at the ballot box. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES B. CAREY, 
President, 


Now, generally, I find it hard to stimu- 
late much enthusiasm for a mimeo- 
graphed or multigraphed form letter, but 
I read Mr. Carey’s missive with consider- 
able care and replied to him as follows: 

’ AvucusT 26, 1959. 

Mr. JAMEs B. CAREY, 

President, International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Carey: I have your form letter 
of August 18, 1959, a copy of which I under- 
stand was sent to all my colleagues who 
voted for the Landrum-Griffin version of the 
labor-management reform bill. 
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1959 


Neither your intemperate characteriza- 
tions, your threat to get me nor your er- 
roneous assumptions concerning my study 
of the measure impress me as worthy of a 
high official of a powerful labor organization. 

No representative of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers or the chamber of 
commerce “pressured” me or even contacted 
me. I believe, however, in the right of peti- 
tion and would have welcomed their views 
as I did those of six officials of the Teamsters 
Union and three officials of building trades 
unions with whom I discussed at some 
length the differing provisions of the various 
proposals. 

I heard nothing from you or your union— 
but would have welcomed any proof you 
could submit—as I requested of the other 
union officials—that specific language in any 
of the various bills would hamper legitimate 
organizational and collective bargaining ac- 
tivities of unions. My conception of the 
duty of a legislator requires more than 
simply voting by labels or adjectives un- 
supported by fact and logic. ; 

Requiring democratic procedures and hon- 
esty in handling funds in labor organiza- 
tions cannot possibly harm the rank and 
file union member, though it may well curb 
dictatorial officials insensitive to their posi- 
tion of trust with respect to the rights and 
the funds of those they represent. Shield- 
ing innocent third parties, managers, em- 
ployees and consumers, from being drawn 
into someone else’s labor dispute and pre- 
venting “sweetheart” contracts and represen- 
tation not actually desired by the free choice 
of employees are reforms demonstrated by 
the McClellan Committee investigations to 
be necessary and should not impair legiti- 
mate union activities. 

Consequently, it is a misrepresentation to 
describe legislation designed to achieve these 
goals and no other as “punitive,” “repres- 
sive” or “killer” legislation. 

I believe my colleagues, like myself, are 
far more likely to be impressed by logic than 

threats. 


To assist in advising the working men and 
women of my district on this very important 
issue, I will be happy to send a copy of your 
letter and of this reply to anyone living in 
the Second Congressional District of Michi- 
gan whose name and address you furnish me. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 


Mr. Speaker, as one might expect, Mr. 
Carey’s threats did not go unnoticed by 
the public. As an example I include at 
this point an interesting commentary 
from the August 23,4959, edition of the 
Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot: 

JAMES CAREY’sS MISTAKE 


Leaders of organized labor in America ap- 
parently have become panicky since their de« 
feat on the Landrum-Griffin bill in the House. 
And men in that state of mind are likely 
to make mistakes. 

That is probably what James B. Carey, 
AFL-CIO vice president, did with his “we’ll- 
get-you” letters to Members of the House who 
voted for the labor bill. 

The action is all the more strange because 
there are precedents which prove that the 
tactics are wrong. 

Labor was unable to defeat the Taft- 
Hartley bill, even with all the pressure that 
was applied and with a veto by former Presi- 
dent Harry 8. Truman, 

After the debacle, labor took after the 
late Senator Robert A, Taft, throwing all of 
its power into an effort to “get” him. 

The result was the greatest political victory 
in the Ohio Senator’s career. The opposi- 
tion of labor almost made him President. 

More recently, the passage of the Landrum. 
Griffin bill in the House showed the in- 
effectiveness of the Carey type of politics. 


\ 
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Labor lobbyists swarmed over the Capital, 
applying all the pressure they could. They 
lost because the people rallied behind the 
controversial measure. 

It is likely that many of the Congressmen 
followed the wishes of their constituents 
with some misgivings. They know that the 
voice of the people is loud, when it is heard, 
but that the public generally will not remain 
“steamed up” over a given issue for any great 
length of time; that the men who work at 
politics every day in the year can be very 
effective. 

That is why traditional politicians fade 
out of sight when hit by a successful re- 
form movement. They carefully avoid stir- 
ring up any controversy until the reformers 
lose interest. 

Thus Carey’s letters handed the Con- 
gressmen exactly the ammunition they need 
to rally support when they come up for re- 
election. The letters will be carefully pre- 
served to be brought out at campaign time 
to remind the people that their will pre- 
vailed. 

And if Carey goes through with his threat 
to punish “labor’s enemies” he will reelect 
a lot of men who voted for the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Carey threatens to 
“do all in our power to prove to the 
working men and women” in my con- 
gressional district, the second of Mich- 
igan, that I have cast my “lot against 
them” and that “they should therefore 
take appropriate action at the ballot 
box.” That, of course, means he must 
conduct an educational campaign. 

In my letter, I offered to assist him, 
by sending a copy of his letter and a 
copy of my reply to any resident of my 
district for which he would furnish 
names and addresses. 





Timely Health Topics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following three arti- 
cles of importance to the Nation’s gen- 
eral health submitted by Dr. Emmett J. 
Murphy, director of industrial relations 
of the National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion, with offices in Washington, D.C.: 
{From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Tuesday, 

July 7, 1959] 
Docror Warns Livine rv Past FosTers 
AGING 
(By Roy Gibbons) 

If you aspire to grow old gracefully, don’t 
yearn for a return of the good old days, 
the director of industrial relations for the 
National Chiropractic Association suggested 
Monday. 

“People who live in the past grow old 
accordingly,” said Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, of 
W D.cC.,, in an interview at the 
association’s 64th annual meeting in .the 
Sherman Hotel. 

HOW TO AGE GRACEFULLY 

Proper nutrition, correct posture, and self- 
control head the list of factors that aré 
most important in helping achieve a grace- 
ful old age, he said. 
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Murphy then recommended these addi- 
tional rules for persons over 40: 

1. Slow down. You may be able to go as 
fast as before, but if you do you are inviting 
old age to come prematurely. 

2. Avoid fatigue. It is a killer. Fatigue 
produces poisons that injure the nervous 
system and hasten the onset of old age. 


LEARN TO RELAX 


3. Learn to relax even while you work. 
You will be able to do your job more easily 
and save wear and tear on your nervous 
system. 

4. Don’t whip your nerves with your emo- 
tions. The habit of making emotional 
scenes will play havoc sooner or later with 
your digestion, lead to constipation, high 
blood pressure, or heart disease. 

5. Cultivate patience. You can control 
yourself. Cultivate an unruffled attitude to- 
ward other people, circumstances, and your 
work. 

6. Watch your waistline. 
after 40 is detrimental. 


Excessive fat 





[From Healthways magazine, August 1959] 
POLLUTION: A GrowINnGc HEALTH MENACE 
(Edited by A. L. Gregory) 


Pollution of air and water was named as 
a great health menace by Dr. Emmett J. 
Murphy recently. Dr. Murphy is director of 
industrial relations of the National Chiro- 
practic Associatian,. 

“For years we have been pouring raw sew- 
age and industrial wastes into the rivers 
and streams of our nation,” Dr. Murphy 
said. “We have spoiled much of our recrea- 
tional areas, and we have contaminated the 
source of water for home and personal tse, 
Millions of acres of river banks are not fit 
for American children to play on, and the 
stream itself will not support fish or wild- 
life,” he continued, 

Pointing to the dangers to public health 
from polluted air, Dr. Murphy warned that 
the lungs of the people in the United States 
are being filled with poisonous gases from 
exhausts of motors and from the industrial 
smog created in certain highly populous 
areas. 

The problem of pollution is one which 
should be attacked at every level of govern- 
ment. In our homes and around our homes, 
each of us should see that he does not con- 
taminate, clutter, or befoul either land, 
water, or atmosphere in such a way as to 
render it less beneficial to ourselves, to our 
neighbors, or to our children. 

Towns and cities should review their prac- 
tices of sewage disposal, industrial waste 
carry-off, and any other problems contribut- 
ing to water pollution. Soil erosion needs 
to be controlled in agricultural areas. 

Ordinances need to be enforced to keep 
car exhaust and heavy smokes and odors 
from industries from befouling the air 
which we breathe. 

Urging complete community awareness of 
the problem and action to control it, Dr. 
Murphy predicted that the United States 
could return to being a playground for the 
coming generation, rather than a land of 
wasted resources, if contamination of air 
and water were controlled, 


[From the Washington Sunday Star, Aug. 9, 
1959] 


Porson ON WHEELS 


It is good to note that General Motors, in 
cooperation with the Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research, is planning to fi- 
nance a thoroughgoing study of the actual 
and potential evils inherent in exhaust 
fumes from trucks, buses, and private auto- 
mobiles. The project is altogether timely 
and very much to the point, and it is to be 
welcomed and commended as something 
that ought to stimulate the entire auto- 
motive industry into doing far more than 
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it has done so far in this challenging and 
worrisome field. 

There can be no doubt, in any case, that 
the contaminating materials released by ve- 
hicular exhausts markedly exceed industrial 
smoke as the principal cause of poisonous 
smog and other noxious atmospheric condi- 
tions in all our great urban centers. Ex- 
perts like Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney 
of the U.S. Public Health Service make no 
bones about the situation. They feel sure 
that our municipal traffic, because it is the 
chief contributor to these conditions, must 
be dealt with as a factor definitely associated 
with malignant tumors and such afflictions 
as asthma. In Dr. Burney’s opinion, as ex- 
pressed some months ago to the first Na- 
tional Conference on Air Pollution, “We 
know that cancer-producing agents are in 
the air we breathe. * * * We know that 
lung-cancer rates in the largest cities are 
twice as high as those in nonurban areas. 
The case has not yet been proved, but the 
weight of circumstantial evidence grows 
heavier as research progresses.” 

These are words that speak pretty much 
for themselves. With our population in- 
creasing at an explosive rate, we face the 
prospect of massively expanding motor traf- 
fic throughout our country. As far as 
metropolitan public health is concerned, this 
makes it all the more important, if not 
urgent, to carry out just such studies as the 
one being contemplated by General Motors. 
Everybody, of course, and not just GM, has 
reason to take a lively interest in the prob- 
lem. 





The President Must Submit Better, 
Sounder, and More Specific Proposals 
to the Congress Than Heretofore if 
Federal Debt Is To Be Reduced and 
Stability Restored to the Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President must submit better, sounder, 
and more specific proposals to the Con- 
egress than heretofore if the Federal debt 

-is to be reduced and stability restored 
to the dollar. 

In a single day, recently, the President 
told a political rally in Washington, D.C., 
that— 

It is the Republican Party that fights for 
responsible, sensible fiscal policy. 


And sent Congress a message asking: 

First. A sky-is-the-limit policy on 
Federal interest rates. This was turned 
down by the Congress. 

Second. Another increase in the limit 
on the public debt. This was granted 
by the Congress. 

The President has been talking econ- 
omy, without calling attention to the 
Performance record of his administra- 
tion. Actually, the Federal debt has in- 
creased by $19 billion in the past 6 years, 
and the cost of interest on this debt has 
risen from $5.8 billion to $8 billion dur- 
ing the same period. 

Obviously, the President must provide 
better, sounder, and more specific rec- 
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ommendations to the Congress than 
heretofore, or the Federal debt will con- 
tinue to rise, and inflation will destroy 
the earning power of our people. 

I have, therefore, prepared a resolu- 
tion which I am offering today calling 
upon the President to provide the Con- 
gress advice, suggestions, plans, and pro- 
posals, including legislative recom- 
mendations by January 1960, which are 
better; sounder, and more specific than 
heretofore to provide for the reduction 
of all business and agricultural subsidies 
and a corresponding reduction of all 
Federal income taxes. 


I include here the text of my resolu- 
tion, as well as an article from the Dem- 
ocratic Digest, of September 1959, which 
discusses some aspects of the current 
economy drive which have been gen- 
erally overlooked by that part of the 
press which is oriented toward the 
Eisenhower administration: 

Hovuse RESOLUTION 361 

Resolution expressing the sense of the House 
of Representatives with respect to the re- 
duction of Federal expenditures and re- 
questing the President to provide the Con- 
gress advice, suggestions, plans, and pro- 
posals, including legislative recommenda- 
tions, by January 1960, which are better, 
sounder, and more specific than heretofore 
to provide for the reduction of all business 
and agricultural subsidies and a corre- 
sponding reduction of all Federal income 
taxes 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That it is the sense 
of the House that in view of the increase 
in the Federal debt by nineteen billion dol- 
lars in the past six years, and the increase in 
the cost of interest on the Federal debt from 
five billion eight hundred million dollars to 
eight billion dollars during the same period 
there is a pressing need for substantial re- 
ductions in Federal expenditures in order to 
reduce the staggering burden of our ever- 
increasing Federal debt with its constantly 
rising interest and refinancing charges and 
resulting dangerous inflation. The House 
finds that business and agricultural sub- 
sidies to big businessmen and to big farm- 
ers, including but not limited to direct grants, 
disguised grants in the form of nonrepayable 
loans, postal subsidies, shipping and airline 
subsidies of various kinds, accelerated tax 
amortization programs, and indirect grants 
through long-term, low-interest-rate loans, 
and other methods and programs, although 
desirable as a means of assisting these special 
groups to retain their relative positions in the 
economy, should be reexamined in the light 
of the overall need for rigid control and a 
sizeable reduction of Federal expenditures. 

Sec. 2. In view of the foregoing, the Pres- 
ident is requested to prepare and transmit 
to the Congress by January 1960 advice, 
suggestions, plans, and proposals, includ- 
ing legislative recommendations which are 
better, sounder, and more specific than here- 
tofore, to provide (1) for the reduction by 
not less than twenty-five per centum of all 
business and agricultural subsidies, together 
with such other specific proposals, including 
specific legisaltive recommendations, as he 
may deem advisable in order not only to pre- 
vent further increases in Federal expendi- 
tures but to actually reduce them, and (2) 
for the reduction of Federal income taxes in 
aggregate amounts equal to the total of the 
reducticns in subsidies effected for the tax- 
able years involved pursuant to such legisla- 
tive recommendations. 


August 26 


{From the Democratic Digest, September 
1959] 
THE STATUS Quo SEEKERS: THEIR SCAREWORDS, 
“INFLATION”; THEIR TARGET, “PROGRESS” 


Ever since the great crusade (the great 
crusade, that is, for the bankers and the big 
industrialists) came sweeping into Wash- 
ington under the banner emblazoned with 
that magic word—Eisenhower—the crusaders 
have been desperately searching for a way 
to obstruct the program which the Democrats 
had designed to improve the welfare and 
security of the people. 

Early in the crusade, of course, the cru- 
saders found that they could not fight the 
program head on; any direct efforts to deny 
people the much-needed schools, housing, 
highways, medical programs, etc., were 
answered by the people at the polls. Any 
lingering doubts which the Republicans 
might have had about this were dispelled 
by the elections of 1958. 

However, never ones to be daunted by the 
expressed wishes of the people, Republican 
hucksters continued their search for a way 
to merchandise an obviously unattractive 
program. And early this year they finally 
hit on what is certainly the most effective 
packaging yet for their negative ideas. They 
decided that one way to fight the people’s 
welfare programs would be to come up with 
something positive which the people could be 
for (a balanced budget). But it might be 
even better, they decided, to come up with 
something scary which all the people could 
be against (inflation). 

So they did both. 

The first faint stirrings of a skillfully pro- 
moted and now mushrooming scare over in- 
flation were heard last January and February 
when the President began holding press con- 
ferences at an unprecedented pace. (After 
his seventh consecutive conference, the Wall 
Street Journal, trying to contain its en- 
thusiasm, remarked: “Not in nearly 5 years 
has Mr. Eisenhower held so many successive 
meetings with reporters.”) The reason for 
Ike’s sudden romance with the press soon 
became clear: He let it be known that de- 
spite the missile gap and the Beylin crisis, 
the one thing he wanted to talk about at 
his press conferences was inflation. Sooner 
or later would come one of his little sermons 
about the dangers of spending. 

The next day, most of the Nation’s edi- 

torial pages (and the following week such 
publications as Time and U.S. News) would 
translate his ambiguous sermons into a 
grammatically (if not economically) sound, 
continuing campaign against the Nation’s 
newest scareword. Don Campbell, busi- 
ness columnist forthe Indianapolis Star, 
wrote: “Add to the Red peril and the yellow 
menace the name of inflation as one of the 
key bogeymen of the 1950’s.” 
- However, the Republican merchandisers 
were aware that press conference sermons 
were not enough. The Wall Street Journal 
and other papers reported that the President 
had also launched an all-out letterwriting 
campaign designed to drum up support for 
the fight-inflation drive. Secretary Seaton 
joined in (he was reported to have written 
about 100 letters) as well as Secretary Exra 
Benson and Secretary Arthur Flemming. 

The general theme of the letters was that 
everything must be done to support the Pres- 
ident’s budget because not to support it 
would lead to inflation. Most of the letters 
went to publishers asking for editorial sup- 
port. As Ike put it: “Help in any way you 
think proper.” 

NEEDED NO URGING 

Not that the publishers of most news- 
papers needed any urging. They had been 
printing editorials about economizing for 
years. But they were, no doubt, gratified 
at this new idea of fighting the welfare pro- 
grams with the bogeyman inflation. And, no 
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doubt, they were equally gratified that Eisen- 


programs— 
what the Republican press had helped put 
him in the White House to do anyway. 

At the same time, the Republican national 
committee joined in the fight—although, 
ering the administration’s failure to 
balance the budget or curb inflation, it is 
not clear just who or what the GOP was 

. Nevertheless, the national com- 
mittee, certain it had found an effective way 


cry of “inflation” and begin coming out 
with a few gimmicks of its own. An .ex- 
ample: The committee made available to 
GOP Congressmen tapes f@ a canned radio 
interview with Budget Director Maurice 
Stans. The Congressman contributes his 
voice to the tape by asking Mr. Stans ques- 
tions. For instance, the Congressman asks: 
“One final question, Mr. Stans. What can 
the average citizen do to help maintain a 
sound dollar and to fight inflation?” 

Mr. Stans, in a reply already taped, says 
there are many things, such as recognizing 
“the fact that the more the programs that 
are urged upon the Congress, the more diffi- 
cult it is to hold the line, and it is im- 
portant that people not on the one hand ask 
for or insist on a balanced budget and on 
the other hand petition their Congressman 
for new programs of spending of one kind and 
another.” 

In other words, the Republican Congress- 
man, with Mr. Stans’ help, is seying in effect: 
“Now folks, no matter how much you think 
we may need those new schools, or new high- 
ways, or to keep up with the Russians in 
guided missiles, remember if we have those 
things it will cause inflation and we all 
know how bad that would be—otherwise, 
why would Mr. Stans, speaking for the Presi- 
dent, be so worried?” 

When efforts to promote something reach 
the point where Congressmen are coming out 
urging the people not to write in requesting 
much-needed schools, low-cost housing, im- 
proved highways, and a crash missile pro- 
gram, it is high time to ask: Who is really 
behind this campaign? And the answer is 
not hard to find, as every day a new barrage 
ef full-page, anti-inflation newspaper ads is 
fired at the American public. 

The real hidden persuaders hiding behind 
Ike and his constant cry of inflation are 
the big corporations, the big bankers, and the 
big insurance companies. They have been 
spending thousands of dollars (which could 
well be going into taxes to help offset the 
Eisenhower budget deficit) on an all-out 
advertising campaign to establish a fear-of- 
inflation climate. For instance, Republic 
Steel, the Young & Rubicam Advertising 
Agency, the Institute of Life Insurance, and 
the American Iron and Steel Institute haye 
all joined in the effort to wreck the public 
welfare programs by trying to frighten peo- 
ple to death with the threat of inflation. 
(For examples of what the status quo seekers 
have been saying in their ads see above.) 

Other groups joined in: A Sound Dollar 
Committee was formed with headquarters in 
New York; the Chicago Tribune launched an 
all-out drive against inflation and asked the 
21- State National Industrial Council to urge 
newspapers in other States to join the drive. 
(The Tribune also reported that from the 
golf course in Augusta, the President said he 
was following the drive with keen interest 
and congratulated the Tribune on its efforts.) 
The Advertising Council, public service unit 
of the advertising industry, was also ap- 
proached for help. But the council is still 
undecided about what to do—partly because 
of the obviously political nature of the anti- 
inflation drive. 

As Congressman CHrsTer Bowles, Demo- 
crat, of Connecticut, told a college news 
conference audience: “This has been an 
extraordinary skillful publicity campaign. I 
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have never seen anything to equal it.” Al- 
though conceding that there are a lot of 
honest people genuinely concerned about in- 
flation (including the President), Bow .ss 
said: “There are a lot of other people who 
have been trying to stop public housing, 
depressed area bills, social security programs, 
and all the rest.” Both these groups, Bow.zs 
explained, “have joined arms in a great 
alliance and they have learned they can’t lick 
housing and depressed area bills and social 
security by a frontal attack so,.they have 
tried a flanking attack, so they have equated 
public housing, urban development, social 
security, with inflation. It has been ex- 
tremely skillful.” 

Meanwhile the hidden persuaders, who 
have been stirring up so much excitement 
about inflation, have been reaping the gains 
of higher interest rates and showing no in- 
Clination to lower prices, despite the record 
profits recorded in many industries. Just 
recently, for instance, United States Steel 
announced all-time high net profits for the 
first 6 months of the year: $255 million. 
The same pattern held true for the other 
steel companies: Inland Steel reported a net 
income of $42.1 million for the first 6 months 
of 1959—more than double the net income 
for the same period last year. (For record- 
setting prices see table below.) 

But the steel companies continue to cry 
that they cannot meet labor’s demands with- 
out further price increases—which would be 
inflationary. (The steel companies have in 
the past always raised prices after a wage 
settlement, usually two or three times more 
than would be necessary to Offset the in- 
creased wage costs. For instance, according 
to a study made by Senator EstEs KEFAUVER’S 
subcommittee, although the steel companies 
raised their prices $6 a ton in 1957, “a rea- 
sonable guess as to the magnitude of in- 
creased labor costs which have arisen from 
the July 1957 adjustments in wages and 
other benefits falls somewhere between $2.50 
and $3 per ton.”) 

Behind the inflation hysteria, of course, is 
hidden one of the most cynical political 
maneuvers in history: the attempt to dis- 
credit all Demooratie efforts to initiate the 
much-needed domestic and military pro- 
grams by reiterating the emotional, fear-rid- 
den word “inflation.” If the President were 
really scared of inflation he would be willing 
to listen oceasionally to students of our 
economy other than the representatives of 
big banking and big business who make up 
his numerous bridge and golf foursomes. If 
he did, he might learn a few things about 
prices which his big banking and big busi- 
ness friends have failed to tell him—such as 
the fact that one of the greatest causes of 
inflation today is the increased interest rates 
which have helped drive prices up on every 
item which the consumer must purchase 
on credit; or the fact that many costs have 
been held up artificially by “administered 
Pprices”—a fact given impressive substan- 
tiation by industry’s unusually high profits. 

However, the President continues to listen 
only to representatives of big business. 
Consequently his idea of the way to fight 
inflation is to come out—as he did recently— 
against raising the minimum wage to $1.25. 
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But Ike never seems to show the same con- 
cern about raising the wages earned by bank- 
ers—which is what raising the interest rate 
amounts to. As Senator Par McNamara, 
Democrat, of Michigan, said: When Ike took 
office he must have taken two pledges of al- 
legiance, one of which goes like this: 


“I pledge allegiance to the banks, 
And to the benefits for which they stand, 
High interest, compounded 
With tremendous profits for all.” 


While many are beginning to recognize 
the great inflation conspiracy as a concerted 
effort by big business to block the people's 
welfare programs, Ike persists in seeing a 
conspiracy working against the people. “I 
believe the public will soon realize * * *” the 
President said last February, defending his 
inadequate budget, “that we are engaged 
in a contest between the public interest and 
a wide array of special interests.” 


IKE’S SPECIAL INTERESTS 


Senator JoHN J. SPpaRKMAN, Democrat, of 
Alabama, replied: “If President Eisenhower’s 
definition of ‘special interest’ is old folks who 
have to live in firetraps instead of safe nurs- 
ing homes; colleges which have no place to 
house their students; people of low and 
middle incomes who need a decent place to 
live; cities full of slums breeding poverty 
and crime which want to clean out those 
slums, and veterans who are in need of 
homes, * * * then I want to urge the 
Democrats to continue to help those kinds 
of special interests.” 

Despite his campaign promises and despite 
6 years in office in which he has done noth- 
ing to get at the real causes of inflation, 
the President continues to say: “By golly, we 
ought to do something about this inflation.” 
Meanwhile, prices continue their upward 
creep. Recently the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics announced that at the end of June 
the consumer price index had reached an 
alltime high, 124.5. Everywhere, low- and 
middle-income families were feeling the 
pinch. “It is just like being pecked to death 
by gnats,” a Los Angeles homeowner lIa- 
mented to a Time correspondent. 

Ironically, the people are beginning to see 
the swarm of gnats for what they really 
are, despite the gigantic campaign to make 
inflation a seareword to be used every time 
someone mentions a public need. Recently 
the Gallup Poll announced that in answer 
to the question: “Which political party 
* * * do you think is most interested in 
keeping prices down?” the majority an- 
swered, “the Democratic Party.” 

It is more than possible that of all the 
phony slogans which the great crusaders 
have run up the flagpole, the great “fight 
inflation” campaign will make the loudest 
backfire yet. 

PROFITS OF 428 COMPANIES GAINED 75.6 PERCENT 

OVER A YEAR EARLIER IN SECOND QUARTER 


The columns below show corporate profits 
reported for the second quarter of 1959, and 
those for the like quarter of 1958, with per- 
centage changes, by groups. Where individ- 
ual company reports cover 3-month periods 
other than calendar quarters, the nearest 
comparable periods have been used: 
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Change 

2d quarter, 1959 | 2d quarter, 1958 | from year 
ago 

Percent 
onpuciiadis $7, 208, 000 $18, 892, 000 —61.8 
omiitidninneibe 13, 786, 000 13, 156, 000 +4.8 
scovesdegae 543, 706, 000 135, 828, 000 +300. 1 
122, 196, 000 70, 450, 000 +73. 4 
33, 707, 000 31, 023, 000 +8. 6 
152, 062, 000 87, 020, 000 +74.7 
44, 164, 000 32, 881, 000 34.8 
19, 757, 000 13, 383, 000 47.6 
26, 891, 000 28, 649, 000 18.7 
87, 191, 000 66, 393, 000 31.3 
85, 472, 000 47, 342, 000 +80. 5 
51, 200, 000 51, 067, 000 +.3 
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5 Oaies Squat... ..w. nn <cnewccenncecccesersoserontacosd 
15 Petroleum and products. ................-......-.-..... 
15 SE, CIE siktip wnerinttemtttthinns RpiwemDantinsbeonne 

9 Railway equipment--.-__.........-.... Fncdeealh actaleniailpisenatiks 


8 Rubber companies 
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8 Tobacco companies 
17 Tools and machinery 
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Grand total, 428 companies........................ 


Percent 

meacccees $52, 939, 000 $23, 717,000 +123. 2 
Dapentinnes 43, 463, 000 33, 416, 000 +30. 1 
apitinnsion 386, 482, 000 303, 823, 000 +27.2 
eennlbaiad 41, 547, 000 33, 088, 000 +25. 6 
ooasangiewa 23, 063, 000 11, 385, 000 +102. 6 
daitclsntintiatn 41, 266, 000 25, 083, 000 +64. 5 
eucenseates 321, 077, 000 121, 894, 000 +163. 4 
Shenmindanel > 12, 638, 000 2, 028, 000 +523. 2 

57, 293, 000 50, 162, 000 +14. 2 

30, 156, 000 5, 564, 000 +93. 7 
cltntinttiet 189, 462, 000 , +45. 7 
énepinpntion 2, 386, 726, 000 +77.9 
aipvsodslad . . 59, 2 +148.9 
andatibetud +81 
ctlbensttaared +75. 6 
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Change 
2d quarter, 1959 | 2d quarter, 1968 | from year 


















Time and Tide Wait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, now that 
we are approaching the end of the ses- 
sion, and with the rush that will prob- 
ably occur in the enactment of several 
remaining pieces of legislation, with the 
resultant raising of blood pressure and 
heart action, I deem it timely and fitting 
to insert in the Recorp, an editorial ap- 
pearing in the New Jersey County Gov- 
ernment by the editor in chief and also 
freeholder of Ocean County, Mr. A. Paul 
King. 

I hope that all Members will give 
thought to the contents of this editorial 
during the long awaited recess, and re- 
member it in the 2nd session of the 86th 
Congress. I am sure if we do this, there 
will be less reason for Dr. Calver to 
watch over us, as I have noted recently 
he is making it a point to be in attend- 
ance in the Chamber during the debate 
of any highly controversial measures. 

I might also point out that there is 
no better time of the year, weatherwise 
and for complete rest, relaxation and 
health, than a sojourn on the New Jersey 
shore during the months of September 
and October. 

The editorial follows: 

Time AND TIDE Walt 

A midsummer day’s dream seems to re- 
verse the adage that time and tide wait for 
no man on the Jersey Shore. But while the 
clock stops at the zenith of the summer 
sun on the coast of Monmouth, Ocean, At- 
lantic, and Cape May Counties, the cash 
registers keep ringing a tune of prosperity. 
Another month will tell the tale in the 
State’s biggest industry—a recordbreaking 
income of a billion and a half dollars. 

Such a relaxed calm before returning to 
the busy, everyday grind is a good time to 
consider 12 ways of how to join the coronary 
club. They apply to elected officials as well 
as to harassed businessmen. Check them 
off. See if you are ready for your member- 
ship card: 

(1) Your job comes first, everything else 
is secondary; 

(2) Go back to the office evenings, Sat- 
urdays, Sundays, and holidays; 








(3) Take the old briefcase homé on nights 
you don’t go to the office (this gives you an 
opportunity to review all the troubles and 
worries of the day); 

(4) Never say “No” to any request, always 
say “Yes”; 

(5) Accept all invitations from everybody 
to anything; 

(6) Don’t just eat a relaxed meal, plan a 
conference at mealtime; 

(7) Fishing or hunting are a waste of 
good time and money (besides you never 
bring back enough fish or game to justify 
the time or ¢ nse); 

(8) It is a poor policy to take all the 
vacation time allowed you; 

(9) Golf, gardening, bowling, cards, and 
most conversation are also a waste of time; 

(10) Never delegate responsibility to 
others, carry the entire load yourself at all 
times; 

(11) If you job calls for traveling—work 
all day and drive all night to make that 
appointment next morning; 

(12) Promises to your family and friends 
come last; head down, now—keep charging 
ahead. Think how efficient you are and 
how much time you are saving. 





Depressed Domestic Mining and Mineral 
Industries 





SPEECH 
OF 


HON. DENVER D. HARGIS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 177) declaring the sense of Congress on 
the depressed domestic mining and mineral 
industries affecting public and other lands. 


Mr. HARGIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
present sad plight of the hard-pressed 
miners and mine operators in the lead- 
zine areas of my home district make the 
passage of House Concurrent Resolution 
177 a matter of great concern to mg 
The aims and purposes outlined in this 
resolution are truly commendable, and 
are worthy of unqualified support. 

We need to make every possible effort 
to restore domestic mine and mineral 
production to a high level. 
something to curb unemployment in min- 
ing areas. And above all, we must take 





We must do- 
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steps toward ending the ruinous policy of 
impoverishing this Nation’s mining areas 
through continued and excessive pur- 
chases of foreign imports. Immediate 
action is imperative. 

In April this year, I went along with 
four of my House colleagues—Ep Eb- 
MONDSON, of Oklahoma; CHARLIE BROWN 
and Witt1am J. RANDALL, of Missouri; 
and J. Epcar CHENOWETH, of Colorado— 
for a firsthand look at the lead-zinc situ- 
ation in the tristate area of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Missouri. The tour in- 
cluded sections of my own congressional 
district in southeast Kansas. 

The conditions we found were appail- 
ing, and they are no better now. De- 
creased prices because of foreign imports 
have caused a virtually complete shut- 
down of the mines for 2 full years. Un- 
employment in this area is as bad as it 
was during the worst years of the depres- 
sion in the 1930’s. Two-thirds of the 
miners and their families have left this 
once-prosperous region. Many of those 
remaining are enduring privation and 
hardship. 

In Picher, Okla., alone, we found that 
more than 700 families were on relief. 
Many were dependent on Government 
distribution-of surplus foods. 

This was once the leading lead and zinc 
production area in the United States. 
Now, employment has shrunk from thou- 
sands of men to fewer than 100 men. 
The few that are left are fighting a con- 
stant battle, through pumping and main- 
tenance, to prevent mining properties 
that are still valuable from deteriorating. 

We need a full-fledged plan for reor- 
ganization of the entire Government- 
related program. And this should be 
followed promptly by remedial legisla- 
tion. Action must be taken to assist this 
essential industry—reduce economic 
losses in the mining areas—and put an 
end to the personal tragedies resulting 
from unemployment and dire need. This 
program is an urgent necessity. 

It is up to Congress to begin corrective 
measures at once. The resolution now 
being considered is a meritorious effort. 
Its passage would be a long and decisive 
step in the right direction. 





Amendments to War Claims Act Urged by 
Polish National Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter which I re- 
ceived from Mr. Louis L. Slivinski, pres- 





ident, Council No. 86, Polish National 


Alliance of the West Side, Edwardsville, 
Pa., urging that amendments be made 
to the War Claims Act to include claims 
of victims of Nazi war crimes: 
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Hon. Dante. J. Freon, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: There are now living in the 
United States thousands of victims of Nazi 
persecutions during World War II. Among 
them are former prisoners of war, prisoners 
of concentration camps, forced laborers and 
internees. Some of them were citizens of 
the United States at the time of war, many 
others became citizens later and others are 
here as permanent residents. 

The Nuremberg trial and other war crime 
trials have proved to the civilized world the 
guilt of the Nazis of the mental and physi- 
cal torture and inhuman treatment of these 
unfortunate human beings. Their claims for 
compensation were never paid. 

There are bills pending in the House of 
Representatives of the United States to com- 
pensate in part the above-mentioned victims 
of Nazi persecutions; H.R. 2913 introduced by 
MacHrowicz, H.R. 6513 by DINGELL, and H.R. 
6519 by BLatnix. Under the War Claims Act 
of 1948 as amended certain German assets 
were seized in the United States to be used 
as compensation for losses suffered by U.S. 
citizens as a result of World War II. 

The above bills are amendments to the War 
Claims Act as amended to extend its provi- 
sions to include the claims of the victims of 
Nazi war crimes. Under these bills the com- 
pensation of these persons would come from 
Nazi assets seized in the United States and 
would not burden the US. taxpayer. 

We respectfully ask you toe examine, con- 
sider and support these bills and thus help 
these unfortunate victims of Nazi oppression. 

Yours very truly, 
CouNciL No. 86, PoLIsH NATIONAL 
ALLIANCE OF THE WEST SIDE, 
Louis L. SLivinskI, President. 





Armed Services Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the August 7 edition of the 
Northern Virginia Sun is of such vital 
concern to all military personnel, both 
active and retired, that I submit it Here 
for inclusion in this Recorp. 

I know my colleagues will join me and 
the Sun in extending a sincere commen- 
dation to Mr. John J. Ford, of Vienna, 
Va., and the Navy Times, for his. part 
in making this development in the mili- 
tary retirement situation known to 
members of our armed services and: the 
American public. 

{From the Northern Virginia Sun, Aug. 7, 
1959] 
Hien Cost or RETIRED Pay 

A neat piece of reporting by John J. Ford, 
a Vienna resident who covers Capitol Hill 
for the service weekly Navy Times, has 
turned up a still secret Defense Department 
study which says military retired pay is go- 
ing to cost the United States $3.4 billion an- 
nually by 1983. Ford pried the story out 
while investigating the chances of increased 
retirement pay for military personnel who 
left active duty before June 1958, when the 


new pay scales went into effect. . 


There has been evidence for some time that 
Congress and the Defense Department were 
a bit worried about the rising cost of retired 
pay. The $3.4 billion bill for 1983 is based 
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on present pay scales, too. The figures were 
compiled by an outside actuarial firm work- 
ing for the Defense Department. 

The completed report may well ruin any 
chances of the extension of new pay scales 
to pre-1958 retirees, Ford’s article says. He 
adds that it may lead to a wholesale over- 
haul in the armed services promotion and 
retention systems. 

There is no question that it will be am- 
munition for the proponents of longer serv- 
ice careers before retirement eligibility is es- 
tablished. As things now stand, 20 years 
is the minimum time in uniform required 
in order to leave via the retired list. Many 
people believe that an individual should stay 
in service for 30 years in order to qualify for 
retired pay. Ford’s story certainly will help 
their case. 





Eisenhower Leadership Has Led to 
Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in his 
1952 campaign President Eisenhower 
promised to tidy up the national debt. 
Now we know what he had in mind. On 
June 30, the fiscal year ended with the 
largest Federal budget deficit in our his- 
tory, $12 billion. During the time the 
President has been in office the public 
debt has increased from $267 billion to 
$284 billion. 

The cost of interest on the public debt 
has risen from $5.8 billion to $8 billion, 
and the President has requested $8.6 
billion for debt services in fiscal 1960. 

The national debt has indeed been 
tidied up. 

Let us all take note of the fact that 
the total Federal budget in 1939 for all 
purposes was only $7.9 billion during the 
height of the New Deal era under Presi- 
dent FrankIm D. Roosevelt. 

Obviously, things have been going from 
bad to worse during the past 6 years. 

In order to help bring some soundness 
and stability to the dollar, and to save 
the taxpayers money I am introducing 
today a resolution expresing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures and requesting the President 
to provide the Congress advice, sugges- 
tions, plans, and proposals, including 
legislative recommendations by January 
1960, which are better, sounder, and 
more specific than heretofore to provide 
for the reduction of all business and agri- 
cultural subsidies by 25 percent and for 
@ corresponding reduction of Federal in- 
come taxes. 

I include here for the information of 
my colleagues an article entitled “The 
Fabulous Fiscal Fiasco” which appeared 
in the Democratic Digest of August 1959: 

THE FapuLovus Fiscal Fiasco 


, The Republican Party, loudiy trumpet- 


ing farewell to the second Eisenhower reces- 
sion, is trying to brush under the rug the 
consequences, past, present and threatened, 
of its own fiscal irresponsibility. The Dem- 
ocratic Party, thunders the GOP, is the 
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party of budget-busters, of inflationists, of 
financial hooligans. The din created by the 
elephant has reached such a pitch and vol- 
ume as to persuade the unwary that the 
fellow might have something there, The 
Digest, therefore, desires to submit some 
sobering truths about the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and its banker-minded fiscal 
policies, 

(The statistics at the end of the article 
lists certain indisputable facts which the 
elephant is having great difficulty hiding 
under that rug.) 

President Eisenhower, a fiscal innocent 
who was putty in the hands of his first Sec- 
retary’ of the Treasury, industrial titan 
George M. Humphrey, and who is equally 
malleable for the greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury since Humphrey, namely, Robert A. 
Anderson, appears to be as trustful today as 
ever. 
If he found it galling that the results of 
the Humphrey-Anderson advice forced him 
to ask Congress in June to raise the ceiling 
on the public debt, and ask it also to abolish 
the historic 4% percent limit on Govern- 
ment bond interest, he took solace in the cry 
of “inflation, inflation”—a magic word used 
by all Republican fiscal wizards to explain 
why they have gotten the Government's fi- 
nancial affairs into such a stew. 

The Cabinet of millionaries, inheriting 
from the Democrats a high prosperity with- 
out inflation, had scarcely taken the oath 
before Secretary Humphrey, with a Iet- 
George-do-it nod from Ike, started raising 
interest rates. The Treasury upped the rate 
on Government bonds far above the require- 
ments of the market—from the previous 
Democratic rate of 244 percent to a chari- 
table 34%. (Charitable to the banks and cor- 
porations, that is.) The effect on interest 
rates in general was electric—and a vicious 
circle began to rotate, generating inflation as 
it turned. “Why, I can remember,” Hum- 
phrey mused fondly, “when 7 percent inter- 
est was normal. We thought nothing of it.” 
(Today the banks’ prime rate, the interest 
charged gilt-edge commercial borrowers, has 
climbed to 4% percent—and the price of 
money is scaled up rapidly for the less 
favored.) 

Humphrey also sponsored a $7 billion tax 
cut, of which three-quarters was given un- 
fairly and foolishly to corporations and 
higher income individuals. Foolishly, be- 
cause this policy caused investment in pro~- 
ductive capacity to outrun consumption, 
with unhappy results. Columnist Joseph 
Alsop wrote last month: “There would be no 
budget-balancing problem today, as there 
would be much less inflationary pressure, 
too,” if Humphrey had not put over this 
“profligate” tax cut. 

Humphrey presided over the first Eisen- 
hower recession (1953-54), and converted 
the recover of 1955 into the stagnation of 
1956-57. The second recession was leering 
around the corner as he bowed out and re- 
turned to his counting houses in the sum- 
mer of 1957. 

The Republicans choose to blot the reces- 
sions from memory, and to assure us that 
all is now rosy. They blithely advise Con- 
gress that the fiscal policies under which 
the recessions occurred should be not only 
ratified but intensified. To be sure, the vast 
Eisenhower deficits have cooled off the GOP’s 
infatuation with tax cutting, but the ardor 
for tight money is unabated. The balanced 
budget is given precedence by a veto- 
brandishing President over (1) adequate de- 
fenses against an opponent of unexampled 
might; over (2) the encouragement of a 
swifter growth by the economy, and over 
(3) the urgent needs of a multiplying pop- 
ulation in such flelds as education, housing, 
urban blight, and conservation of natural 
resources. (Creeping socialism.) Pisca! 
management under Eisenhower continues to 
follow classic Republican theory—as imagi- 
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native as Calvin Coolidge, as dynamic as 
Herbert Hoover, as progressive as the trickle- 
down philosophy of McKinley’s day. 

The Democratic Party is just as devoted 
to a balanced budget as the Republicans 
profess to be—despite their mammoth deficit 
of fiscal 1959. Speaker Sam RAYBURN 
pointed out July 2, in a sharp rebuke to 
GOP propagandists, that the Democratic 
Congress had already cut $353 million off 
the Eisenhower budget requests, and he pre- 
tlicted the cuts would reach $500 million 
~w $1 billion. But those savings, basically, 
are no more than a prudent overseeing of 
the routine housekeeping of the Govern- 
ment. Let us look beyond such details to 
the big picture. 

In the House of Representatives a few 
weeks ago Representative CHESTER BOWLES, 
Democrat, of Connecticut, noted that our 
animal output of goods and services, re- 
mains more than twice that of the Soviet 
Union. But he quoted Allen W. Dulles, head 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, as a 
warning that a much greater rate of growth 
is enabling the U.S.S.R. to close the gap 
rapidly. He cited this somber statement by 
Dulles: 

“If it is true that our industrial growth 
(between now and the end of the new Soviet 
7-year plan) will be only 2 percent a year, 
the United States will be virtually commit- 
ting economic suicide.” 

The truth is, the average growth rate of 
our economy in the first 6 Eisenhower years 
was only 1.3 percent annually. 


TIGHT MONEY STOPS GROWTH 


Growth is faster this year, but already the 
administration (abetted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board) is applying the brakes of tight 
money. Economists of the top rank? re- 
ported in July that the “repressive policies 
now in effect might well lead to an average 
annual growth rate” for 1958-64—the ap- 
proximate term of the Soviet 7-year plan— 
of less than half of the 5 percent annual 
rate which “we need and can readily 
achieve.” 

In 1953-58, these economists said, “we fell 
more than $150 billion short of full produc- 
tion, and suffered about 10 million man- 
years of unnecessary unemployment. In ad- 
dition, Federal, State, and local governments 
collected about $30 to $35 billion less in 
revenues than a full rate of economic growth 
would have generated at existing tax rates.” 

The economists commented: “The errone- 
ous methods used to fight inflation have 
contributed greatly to this poor economic 
performance. Especially, the tight money 
policy and successive retrenchments in the 
Federal Budget have been powerful factors 
in the deficient rate of economic growth.” 

They continued: “Now in 1959, we are mov- 
ing upward again as we did in 1955. And 
once again, we are misreading the signs and 
applying the wrong policies. The Federal 
Reserve Board is now reactivating with a 
vengeance the tight money policy, which 
has proved to be economically repressive 
and socially regressive, and a very frail 
weapon against inflation. In accord with the 
misguided FRB policies, the Administration 
is asking for the removal of céilings on inter- 
est rates. Budgetary retrenchment is again 
being given precedence over the neglected 
priorities of our national and international 
needs. 

“Few, if any, of the fundamental malad- 
justments which contributed to the erratic 
and low growth rates of recent years have 
been corrected. Some of them are now be- 
ing further aggravated—for example, the 
further forced decline of farm income, and 





1“Inflation, Cause, and Cure,” a study di- 
rected by Leon H. Keyserling for the Con- 
ference on Economic Progress, Washington, 
D.C. . 
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the immense drive against wage adjust- 
ments.” : 

But the President seems content. The 
oracles of the White House stoop, Messrs. 
HALLECK and Dmxsen, are radiant. The 
Republican National Committee’s mimeo- 
graphs brim with happy tributes to pros- 
perity. . The moneylenders are happy, too— 

The Federal Reserve Board reports that 
profite (after taxes) of its member banks 
rose 25 percent in 1958. Since the last Tru- 
man year, bank profits (again after taxes) 
have increased by 75 percent. 

George Champion, president of New York’s 
biggest bank, the Chase Manhattan, says a 
“prime rate” of interest even higher than the 
4% percent, established last May is possible. 
(He awaits it with open arms.) Henry Clay 
Alexander, chairman of the Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust, “looks for a continuing rise in 
the cost of money.” (His welcome mat is 
out.) : 

Government programs to help home build- 
ing have felt the hot breath of tight money. 
Congress a few weeks ago had to raise from 
4¥, percent to 5% percent the interest al- 
lowable on housing loans guaranteed by the 
Veterans’ Administration. Similarly, the 
Federal Housing Administration is said to 
be pondering a raise to 514 percent in the 
interest permitted on FHA-guaranteed loans. 
(Even at the existing rate, a typical FHA 
mortgage negotiated today would cost 
$5,700 in interest, against $4,500 in 1952.) 

But the GOP, although it has given us 
more inflation than we ever had before ex- 
cept as a result of war, still insists that high- 
priced money is the best weapon against in- 
flation. Is it working that way? Perhaps 
it has deterred some people from buying 
homes. But look at this— 

In May alone, consumers increased their 
outstanding installment debt by $443 million 
(seasonally adjusted), the Federal Reserve 
Board reported in July. That was the big- 
gest Jump since September 1955. We may 
be sure that there was a hidden tax on much 
of that buying—for higher interest is in ef- 
fect a tax, imposed by the Government's 
tight money polieies, and payable to lenders 
rather than to the Government. But the 
point is, tight money did not dampen the 
buying urge—hence did not work against 
inflation. 

Actually, higher interest rates are of them- 
selves inflationary, since they increase costs 
without increasing production. “Few things 
have contributed as much to inflation as 
rising interest rates,” Senator LYNDON B. 
JoHNSON, Democrat, of Texas, said recently. 

A budget deficit is supposed to be infla- 
tionary. Yet Mr. Eisenhower, who loves to 
denounce inflation, told Congress in June, 
as casually as if he were asking it to pass the 
butter, that higher rates necessitated his re- 
questing $500 million more to pay the in- 
terest on the public debt than he had asked 
in his budget message only 5 months earlier. 

One penny and part of a second penny out 
of every tax dime now go to the unproductive 
cost of carrying the Federal debt. The effect 
of tight money and inflation are reflected also 
in the debt burdens of the States and cities, 
of school districts and of public utilities, of 
home and automobile buyers—indeed, in one 
way or another, of every American. 

And the Republican Party, failure going to 
its head, is proud of it. 

On June 30 last, the fiscal year ended with 
the biggest peacetime Federal deficit in his- 
tory—around $12.5 billion. 

Total 6-year Eisenhower deficit—$19.4 bil- 
lion versus record of first 6 Truman years; 
$3.7 billion surplus. 

Public debt: When Truman departed, $267 
billion. On June 30 last, $284 billion. 

Cost of interest on public debt: In Tru- 
man’s last full fiscal year, $5.8 billion. Re- 
quested by Eisenhower for fiscal 1960, $8.6 
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billion (up half a billion from his January 
estimate). ‘The total Federal budget in 1939 
for all purposes was $7.9 billion. 





Progress Toward Weather Modification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the honor of acting as moderator of 
@ panel of outstanding scientists and ex- 
perts who discussed “Weather Modifica- 
tion and Space Exploration” at the 46th 
Annual Convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, meeting 
here in Washington. 

I consider the information provided 
by the three speakers so important and 


timely that I would like to make sum-_ 


maries of their remarks more generally 
available. 

One of these papers is presented 
herewith. It summarizes the address of 
Dr. Earl G. Droessler, director of At- 
mospheric sciences program of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Dr. Droessler’s summary follows: 

Mr. Moderator, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is a pleasure to bring you the greetings of 
the National Science Foundation and our 
best wishes for the success of the 46th Na- 
tional Convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. I should like this morn- 
ing to present to you information on the 
space exploration and weather medification 
programs of the Foundation. 

First, may I take a moment to introduce 
the National Science Foundation for we are 
relatively a new organization, having been 
established by the Congress in 1950. The 
Foundation is an independent Federal Gov- 
ernment agency dedicated to the promotion 
of scientific progress through support of 
basic research and of education in the 
sciences. Many of your boys and girls at- 
tending high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities are assisted in their soience courses by 
programs of the National Science Founda- 
tion. Their science teachers are encouraged 
to broaden their knowledge of science and 
to develop their teaching skills through at- 
tendance at a variety of summer institutes 
which are held at many colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country under the 
auspices of the National Science Foundation. 
The college students themselves compete for 
over 1,000 National Science Foundation fel- 
lowships each year, and professors at our 
colleges and universities are provided with 
grant money to undertake basic research in 
such fields as mathematics, biology, chemis- 
try, physics, oceanography, and atmospheric 
sciences. 

Each year the Foundation uses the budget 
moneys received from the Congress to in- 
crease the national scientific wealth in 
terms of improved research environment, re- 
search skills, and research facilities. This 
activity represents a major annual invest- 
ment in our national prosperity and welfare. 

Now, I shall briefly discuss the Founda- 
tion’s interest in space exploration—I say 
briefly because this is a new field of scien- 
tific experimentation and technology, and 
the Congress has wisely decided to establish 
@ new Government agency to direct the na- 
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tional program. The new agency is called 
the National Aeronautics and Space Agency, 
and I am sure that Dr. Porter, who follows 
me, will have more to say about the NASA 
programs and about future prospects in this 
area. 

However, I believe we must understand 
that with the coming of the space age we 
did not create new sciences; actually, we 
still depend upon our trained physicists, 
astronomers, and upper atmosphere scien- 
tists to carry forward our understanding and 
exploitation of outer space. Inasmuch as 
many of these scientists are now supported 
by Foundation grants, we fully expect that 
we will continue to support their scientific 
work which, in many instances, will lead 
into space experiments. Through close co- 
operation between the Foundation and the 
new Space Agency, arrangements will be 
made to schedule such experiments on the 
high flying rockets and satellites, 

On weather modification, I can speak more 
fully because here the National Science 
Foundation has received special responsibil- 
ities from the Congress. Just about a year 
ago, July 11, 1958, Public Law 85-510 was 
signed by the President. The law directs 
the Foundation “to initiate and support a 
program to study research and evaluation in 
the field of weather modification.” Public 
Law 510 was a direct outgrowth of the work 
of the Advisory Committee on Weather Con- 
trol which was so ably chaired by our next 


speaker, Captain Orville. For 4 years the 


Advisory Committee studied and evaluated 
public and private cloud seeding experi- 
ments and encouraged programs aimed at 
developing both physical and statistical 
evaluation methods. The final report of the 
Advisory Committee was issued in December 
1957 and it stressed particularly the impor- 
tance of basic research and recommended 
that the Government give full encourage- 
ment and support to the widest possible 
research as the fullest and most direct way 
to success in any attempt of modifying the 
weather. 

The National Science Foundation moved 
promptly and vigorously into this new area 
of responsibility. A program of atmospheric 
sciences was established and weather modi- 
fication research and evaluation was placed 
therein. I should like now to list some of 
the things we have been able to accomplish 
over the past 10 months: 

First. The Foundation sought the advice 
and assistance of outstanding scientists and 
engineers in, framing its program; for 
weather modification is an area of research 
involving many talents and disciplines. It 
embodies knowledge of meteorology, sta- 
tistics, mathematics, physics, chemistry and 
engineering. Therefore, in October 1958 an 


~ Advisory Group on Weather Modification, 


composed of distinguished civilian experts, 
was appointed by the Director of the Foun- 
dation, The Advisory Group has fashioned 
general and specific guide lines within which 
the program has been carried out. 

Second. The program has established di- 
rect contact with all known private weather 
engineers and consulting groups in the coun- 
try. We have informed them of the new 
weather modification program and have 
asked for and received full cooperation, 


Third. A series of workshop conferences 
were set up to stimulate and initiate re- 
search and evaluation and to bring together 
interdisciplinary scientific and engineering 
groups that must be involved in a program 
expansion. The first of these workshops 
studied the problem of improved measure- 
ments and instrumentation for cloud physics 
and weather modification. The second 
brought together mathematicians, statisti- 
cians, and cloud physicists to develop new ap- 
proaches on the design and evaluation of 
field test programs. The third meeting will 
call together meteorologists, physicists, and 
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chemists to discuss theoretical and experi- 
mental research regarding the scientific basis 
of weather modification. 

Fourth. The Director of the Foundation 
invited the several interested Government 
agencies to appoint representatives to the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Weather 
Modification. This Committee was formed 
to keep the governmental activities fully ad- 
vised of the national efforts in this expand- 
ing area of meteorology, and to encourage 
coordination among them. The Committee 
will insure a cohersive and effective U.S. 
program in which other Federal agen- 
cies are expected to participate by taking 
charge of projects suitabie to their interests. 

Fifth. Last, but certainly not the least, we 
have done something in a very positive way 
by launching a full-scaled $1,130,000 re- 
search program on weather modification. 
This was announced by the Director of the 
Foundation in March of this year. The pro- 
gram consists of 13 grants and contracts for 
laboratory research, field experiments, 
evaluation of present theory and practices, 
and study of modern meteorological methods 
directed toward weather modification. In 
announcing this program Dr. Waterman said: 
“We believe that these investigations are 
most necessary at the present stage of de- 
velopment of weather modification theory 
and practice. Until now, weather modifica- 
tion studies have been complicated by a large 
proportion of trial-and-error experiments of 
uncertain results, many without the controls 
necessary to assess their meaning and 
significance. The work under the NSF pro- 
gram will increasingly move from scattered 
and unrelated investigations to efforts 
soundly based on scientific knowledge. 

“The National Science Foundation program 
has the objective of studying more inten- 
sively than has been attempted before the 
scientific basis of weather modification, 
through support of competent scientists 
working in cloud physics and allied fields. 
Under this program a full range of labora- 
tory and field experimental work will be 
carried out using techniques of physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics, all of which 
play important roles in meteorological re- 
search.” 

The 13 research grants and contracts have 
been made with universities and research or- 
ganizations and also include one grant to the 
U.S.: Weather Bureau. If you wish to 
examine the details of this program, I would 
be pleased to leave a copy of the NSF an- 
nouncement with the chairman for inclusion 
in the proceedings of the convention. 

What lies ahead in wezther modification: 
First and foremost, we are hoping that the 
Foundation can keep its program going for 
&@ long enough time to be really meaningful, 
considering the complexity of the problem. 
This means that we should provide steady 
support for at least 10 to 15 years. Nothing 
is more critical and essential to lead man to 
his ultimate control of weather—whatever 
that may be—than long term, stable support 
for the best scientific minds we can bring to 
bear on the problem. 

I know that this convention has a partic- 
ular \interest in water resources, and you want 
to know how weather modification may fit 
into your future plans. We should keep in 
mind that the Advisory Committee on 
Weather Control found that the seeding of 
winter-type storms in mountainous areas in 
the western United States produced an 
average increase in precipitation of 10 to.15 
percent from the seeded storms with heavy 
odds that this increase was not the result of 
natural variations in the amount of rain- 
fall. Therefore, I believe that in the plan- 
ning of water development for these moun- 
tainous regions in the years ahead, con- 
sideration of the potentials of artificial 
cloud seeding and weather modification will 
have to be made, 
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In addition to precipitation increases, the 
prospects of weather modification are attrac- 
tive because of other possible benefits. These 
include the suppression of hail storms, de- 
crease in lightning storms, a reduction in 
the frequency and severity of floods, and even 
@ possible diminution of hurricane intensity 
and damage. The fact that the present 
scientific basis for expecting such results is 
meager does not necessarily mean that the 
longer range prospects are negative, for the 
scientific examination of the problem has 
just begun on a systematic basis. 





Landrum-Griffin and Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following radio 
broadcast of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, St. Paul, Minn., of 
August 24, 1959: 

GTA Damy Raprio Rounpbup, MONDAY, 

AuGusT 24, 1959 


Who would have thought that a labor bill, 
that contains no mention whatsoever of 
agriculture, would end up by putting farm- 
ers behind the legislative eight-ball? But 
that’s just what is happening. 

It’s no fault of the laboring man, who's 
working for better take-home pay, just as is 
the farmer. But, as you know, there’s been 
a big scare over a few bad actors in the lead- 
ership of a couple of big unions. That’s 
been the signal for a general attack on labor 
by nonunion groups. Farmers have seen 
that same pattern repeated against farmers— 
under the leadership of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. By playing off commodity 
group against commodity group, and city 
people against farm people, the farm Secre- 
tary has raised hob with the farm program 
and farm prices. 

That’s the price farmers are paying, and it 
it not over yet. Now labor is up against the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, which has passed the 
House. It wouldn’t have passed except that 
the Southern Dixiecrats joined the Repub- 
licans (at least most of them) in voting for 
the bill, which sincere labor people say will 
hamstring the unions if it ever becomes law. 

The northern city Democrats are plenty 
sore about that. They want no part of the 
Landrum-Griffin labor bill, because most of 
their constituents in the cities work for 
wages and this tough bill would strip unions 
of their most effective weapons in the battle 
for better wages. So the city Democrats 
are boiling mad at farm district Southeners 
who voted for the bill, almost as a bloc, as 
well as at Republicans. In the past, north- 
ern city Democrats have been mighty co- 
operative in voting for farm measures, but 
now they are inclined to strike out at any 
farm legislation. 

The northern Democrats, and the group of 
levelheaded Republicans who analyzed the 
situation and voted accordingly, are trying 
to patch up these wounds. Maybe they'll 
be able to, but the city Democrats seized 
their first chance to hit back at the Dixie- 
crats by voting solidly against CCC barter 
provisions in the Public Law 480 bill, spon- 
sored by Cootry of North Carolina. 

So the Dixiecrat vote on the Landrum- 
Griffin labor bill, which doesn’t even mention 
farmers, has chilled the working relationship 
in Congress between city Democrats and the 
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farm-State Members. The situation is se- 
rious. Washington farm observers are say- 
ing that chances for good farm legislation 
in 1960 and 1961 are endangered, Maybe it 
can be patched up before then. We cer- 
tainly hope so. The farmers have some 
very capable friends in Congress who are 
working on it, men like McGovern of South 
Dakota, ANDERSON Of Montana, Burpick of 
North Dakota, and others. 

But farmers need to understand that their 
margin of victory on the farm bills they’ve 
been able to get through Congress has been 
thin as a thread. That means that farmers, 
fewer tn number each year, need to double 
and triple their organizing activities. Not 
one single farmer who wants to be farming 
10 years from now can “leave it up to 
George” to carry on the fight for better legis- 
lation and stronger co-ops. 





The Late Eugene Meyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include a trib- 
ute paid to the late Eugene Meyer, 
publisher of the newspaper the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, by the 
Cuban delegation to the extraordinary 
session of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, on July 24, 
1959: 

HOMAGE BY THE COUNCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION 
or AMERICAN SraTes, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
JuLY 24, 1959, ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
DeaTH OF Mr. EvuGENE MEYER, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD OF THE WASHINGTON Post 
AND TIMES HERALD 
The interim representative of Cuba, Dr. 

Levi Marrero ArTILES. “Mr. Chairman, the 

Cuban delegation has the honor to propose 

to this distinguished Council that we ob- 

serve a minute of silence, on our feet, as 

a homage to the distinguished journalist, 

Mr. Eugene Meyer, publisher of the news- 

paper the Washington Post and Times Her- 

ald, who died recently. The cause of de- 
mocracy in all our countries had ever in 

Mr. Meyer a large-hearted and firm defender. 

The people of Cuba found in the Washington 

Post, under Mr. Meyer’s guidance, a broad 

understanding of its ideals and sacrifices. 

It is for this reason—and I believe I ex- 

press the feelings of the Cuban people and 

their revolutionary government—that I 

have spoken these brief words of homage to 

an exemplary journalist and a representative 
of the highest moral and intellectual values 
of American democracy. Thank you.” ‘ 

The chairman, Dr. GonzaLo Escupgero, Am- 
bassador of Equador, “The Chair, agreeing 
entirely with the remarks of the Ambas- 
sador of Cuba, and interpreting the unani- 
mous sentiments of the Council, allies itself 
to this motion; therefore, let us proceed 
to observe a minute of silence, standing, 
in homage of this eminent journalist who 
has died.” 

The representative of the United States, 
Mr. Jounw C. Dreter. “I wish to express the 
gratitude of my delegation for this homage 
to a distinguished American, Mr. Eugene 
Meyer, which the Council has just rendered 
at the suggestion of the delegation of Cuba.” 
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Woolworth To Mark Kirby Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, of 
August 19, 1959, Which reports that the 
75th anniversary of the founding of F. 
M. Kirby’s first store in Wilkes-Barre 
and the 80th anniversary of the F. W. 
Woolworth Co. will be marked in Wilkes- 
Barre by a Kirby-Woolworth Founders’ 
Days celebration in the near future: 
WootwortH To Marx Kirpy ANIVERSARY— 

EarRLty Days RECALLED 


The 75th anniversary of the founding of 
F. M. Kirby’s first store in Wilkes-Barre and 
the 80th year of the F. W. Woolworth Co. 
will be marked in Wilkes-Barre by a Kirby- 
Woolworth Founders’ Days celebration in 
the near future, according to Everett W. 
Chance, local Woolworth manager. 

Similar events have been held in Lan- 
caster, where F. W. Woolworth’s first store 
was established and in Erie, where Seymour 
H. Knox, first located his 5-and-10-business, 

Simultaneous with the Wilkes-Barre 
Founders’ Days event, honoring the late Fred 
Morgan Kirby, the Scranton Woolworth store 
will stage its affair honoring the late C. 8S. 
(Sumner) Woolworth, its founder. 


DINNER PLANNED HERE 


Prior to the start of the local sales event, 
@ dinner will be held on September 18, at 
the Westmoreland Club. . 

With over 3,250 stores in operation today 
in 11 countries of the world, the firm has 
1,600 stores advertising in daily newspapers, 
a trend of recent years in the 5-and-10 chain. 

Kirby’s original store, located on East Mar- 
ket Street, was put in operation in 1884 with 
$500 representing his entire savings, plus 
$100 borrowed from his father, and $600 
which Charles Sumner Woolworth, of Scran- 
ton, invested with him in the new venture, 
to be known as Woolworth and Kirby’s 

To satisfy his desire to have his own store, 
he bought out Mr. Woolworth's half interest 
in the next year. But the association be- 
tween the two continued and they with 
Frank Woolworth sought each others advice 
and studied each other’s merchandising 
methods and at times pooled their purchas- 
ing power to acquire better values for-their 
customers at 5 and 10 cents. 


SECOND STORE OPENED 


In 1889 Fred Kirby opened his second store 
at Williamsport and in 1891 he moved his 
store in Wilkes-Barre (which he was begin- 
ning to consider his adopted home) to the 
corner of East Market and Washington 
Streets. 

Nine years later, in 1899, while he was 
opening stores in the Eastern and Middle 
Western States, the Kirby Building on 
Wilkes-Barre’s public square was built. At 
its completion, F. M. Kirby & Co. moved into 
its new, larger accommodations with suitable 
ceremonies. ; 

In 1908 the Wilkes-Barre store moved to 
South Main Street. At the opening, the 
street was for hours. Special police 
tried in vain to keep the crowds in order, 
windows and tempers were smashed. The 
beautiful PF. M. Kirby & Co. store, its bigger- 
than-ever values, the great crowd itself were 
the talk of the town for weeks. 
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FIVE AND DIMES 


By 1911, five-and-dime stores were familiar 
sights on the main streets of many American 
cities. Sumner Woolworth had 18; his 
brother, Frank Woolworth, had 318; Mr. 
Charton had 53; Mr. Knox, 112; Mr. Moore, 
2; Fred Kirby, 96. 

In 1912 they took the next logical step. 
They combined under the name F. W. Wool- 
worth Co., each partner continuing active in 
the company management. F. J. Weckesser 
of Wilkes-Barre, who had begun with F. M. 
Kirby & Co. in 1895 as manager of the com- 
pany’s Baltimore store, continued as dis- 
trict manager under the merger. He later be- 
came a direetor of the company and con- 
tinued until his death. Today, Mr, Kirby’s 
son, Allan P. Kirby, railroad magnate and 
financier, serves as a director of the Wool- 
worth Co. 

None of the five founders of the original 
modern Woolworth Co. is living. The last 
survivors were Fred M. Kirby and C. 8. Wool- 
worth, the boyhood chums of the old corner 
store. 

Mr. Kirby became one of America’s leading 
philanthropists—his contributions to educa- 
tional, religious, scientific, and recreational 
groups and institutions has by 1940 reached 
the vast total of $68 million. 

Some of the organizations which have 
benefited in whole or part from his contribu- 
tions are Wyoming Seminary Endownment 
and Sprague Memorial Hall, Guthrie Clinic 
and Robert Packer Hospital at Sayre; Wilkes- 
Barre General Hospital, Angeline Elizabeth 
Kirby Memorial Health Center and Main- 
tenance Endowment,_F. M. Kirby Park and 
Maintenance Endowment; Irem Temple, 
Wilkes-Barre Institute for Girls (now Wyom- 
ing Seminary Day School), Kirby Hall and 
Endowment of the Chair of Civil Rights, 
Jewish Welfare Association, American Red 
Cross, and Leonard Hall of Lehigh University. 





Labor Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, among the 
most thoughtful and respected news- 
papermen in the State of Oklahoma is 
Mr. Milt Phillips, publisher of the 
Seminole Producer. 

In an editorial, August 13, Mr. Phillips 
urged the public not to be misled by de- 
mands for a specific label or a package 
deal in labor legislation but to concen- 
trate on results—sound legislation to 
curb the abuses brought out by the Mc- 
Clellan committee: 

THe NaMeEs or AutHors Nor IMPoRTANT 

THING 


(By Milt Phillips) 


By the time this appears in print the 
House of Representatives may have con- 
cluded consideration of labor reform legisla- 
tion. As this is written it appears a majority 
of the House Members in Congress are con- 
vinced that legislation curbing abuses of 
labor union powers must be enacted at this 
session. It also appears a majority of House 
Members do not want to enact legislation 
that will seriously injure legitimate union 
functions. We have said in this column, and 
we again reiterate, a vast majority of the 
people of the Nation do not wamt to impair 
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or injure legitimate union activities. It is 
the abuses of union powers which has 
brought resentment to a high pitch among 
the people all over the Nation. It is not 
an easy job to provide legislation which will 
effectively curb racketeering and abuse of 
union powers and at the same time preserve 
to honest, sincere union members the rights 
to which they are entitled under this demo- 
cratic form of government. Of course there 
are some union leaders and members that 
want unlimited powers regardless of the ef- 
fect such powers have upon the Nation and 
all the people. Likewise there are those 
who so bitterly oppose any kind of union 
labor function that they would destroy the 
unions by legal means or any other means. 
The vast majority of people in the Nation 
do not agree with either of these extreme 
viewpoints. 

A problem sincere lawmakers face is the 
lack of understanding by the average citizen 
on how legislation is enacted. 

For example, this present labor reform 
legislation was first passed by the U.S. Sen- 
ate. The bill passed by the Senate was a 
weak bill with little enforcement powers. 
Senator McCLeLian, of Arkansas, tried to 
strengthen it during Senate debate on the 
bill. 

Senator McCLELLAN attempted to put into 
the legislation a “bill of rights” for union 
members and the public. He was unable 
to get very much of his proposal into the 
Senate bill as it was finally enacted. 

Senator JoHN KENNEDY, an aspirant for 
the Presidential nomination, has helped dig 
up much of the dishonesty, corruption, and 
malpractices of mobsters operating under 
union labels. But the Presidential aspirant 
is trying to ride the fence on the labor re- 
form legislation. ; 

Unlike MCCLELLAN, KENNEDY is trying to 
appease the union extremists while playing 
to the demand of the people for adequate 
laws to control the abuses uncovered by the 
McClellan and Kennedy committees. 

The Senate-passed labor reform, weakened 
far below the necessary safeguards recom- 
mended by MCCLELLAN, was sent to the 
House of Representatives. ¥ 

There it was referred to the House Labor 
Committee for study and hearings. 

Under pressure of Hoffa and other leaders 
of organized labor, the House committee 
changed some of the weak Senate provisions, 
and in some ways even softened the already 
soft Senate bill by lessening penalties for 
violations of the proposed law. 

However, the House committee bill, as 
finally sent to the floor of the House Tues- 
day, contained some sound provisions, and 
if penalties had been imposed sufficiently 
rigid to provide enforcement, might have 
helped to clean up some of the abuses 
brought out in the congressional investi- 
gations. 

Then President Eisenhower endorsed legis- 
lation proposed by two Representatives, one 
a Republican and the other a Democrat. The 
Eisenhower endorsement brought some pos- 
sibility of making the labor reform legisla 
tion a partisan issue. . 

However, Senator McCLELLAN, an Arkansas 
Democrat, joined Eisenhower in endorsing 
the bill proposed by the Representatives, 
LANDRUM and GRIFFIN. 

In the meantime, a California Congress- 
man named SHELLY, a former union organ- 
izer, introduced another proposal which was 
endorsed by many of the labor officials. It 
gave the unions even more power to abuse. 

Thus the House of Representatives faced 
the problem this week of trying to develop 
sound legislation which would curb abuse of 
uhion power by dishonest and corrupt un- 
ion officials, and yet would not 
honest and properly operated labor unions. 

The Members of the House of Represent- 
atives faced a tough job. 
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Whatever legislation the House passes this 
week must be returned to the Senate for 
concurrence or rejection. 

Since the Senate passed a very weak piece 
of legislation, it is naturally expected that 
body will refuse to concur in House changes 
from the Senate bill. 

So the Senate will refuse to concur and 
ask for a conference. A small number of 
House and Senate Members will be named 
to a joint conference committee and this 
committee will attempt to work out a bill 
satisfactory to both branches of Congress. 

Therefore the House Members this week, 
especially those like Tom STEED and CaRrL 
ALBERT, who want sound legislation protect- 
ing the public, the union members and the 
national security, are having a tough time 
trying to get House colleagues to write a 
good, sound bill from all of the proposals, 
and in addition, pass a bill which has some 
chance of getting Senate approval. 

As individual citizens, we folks back at 
home in the congressional districts, have the 
problem of trying to show our Representa- 
tives how we feel about this labor reform 
legislation. 

Inasmuch as the Landrum-Griffin bill 
had more real controls and provided more 
rigid penalties for violation of such things 
as “hot cargo” clauses in union contracts, 
“blackmail” picketing, refusal to permit 
union members to vote secret ballots and 
other needed legal controls, the public used 
this specific bill in urging their Congress- 
men to support labor union reform legisla- 
tion. 

However, what the average citizen—a vast 
majority or all the people of the Nation— 
really want is legislation that will curb mob- 
sters and racketeers and assure that mem- 
bers of labor unions will have the right to 
express their views without coercion and 
threats from entrenched officials. 

The average citizen cares little what name 
is attached to the legislation. 

They want adequate labor reform legisla- 
tion enacted. 

If the House will enact legislation out- 
lawing “hot cargo,” prohibit with rigid pen- 
alties “‘blackmail” picketing and boycotts, 
and give unions back to the membership 
where democratic processes will prevail, the 
public is sufficiently aroused that Senate ap- 
proval will follow. 

Citizens must remain alert—not get them- 
selves all tied up with some “package deal” 
under any name, whether it be Landrum- 
Griffin or some other name—but insist that 
the major reforms so urgently needed are 
included in the final legislation. That will 
assure progress in cleaning up corruption 
and dictatorships in the labor unions where 
these conditions now exist. 

Sincere Congressmen in both the House 
and Senate should be encouraged to do this. 
Let’s not get ourselves all worked up over 
some specific name or title of legislation. 

But let’s not relax one iota in insisting 
that reforms, with enforcement teeth, must 
be enacted by this present Congress before 
the Members return home. 





Hawaii Teaches a Lesson 
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HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial from the North Adams (Mass. ) 
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Transcript which expresses most elo- 
quently the great lesson of toleration and 
understanding which the Staite of Ha- 
waii is teaching all America: 

Hawatt TEACHES A LESSON 


The appearance of the newly elected Ha- 
waiian congressional delegation in Washing- 
ton will be an auspicious occasion for most 
Americans. The exceptions will be those 
persons, mostly in the South, who have been 
fighting a losing battle for white supremacy. 

One of the State’s two Senators is the son 
of an indentured Chinese immigrant. The 
State’s lone Representative, a hero of the 
famous Nisei fighting unit in World War I, 
is the son of a naturalized Japanese clerk. 
They will be the first Members of Congress 
of Chinese and Japanese ancestry. 

We hope Senator Hiram L. Fone and Rep- 
resentative DANIEL K. INOUYE will be produc- 
tive Members of the congressional body. 
Time alone will tell about that. What is 
most important for the moment is that 
America has now taken into its national 
leadership people of Asian ancestry. The 
impact of that will certainly not be lost in 
the Far East, where this country’s standing 
has long been harmed by its anti-Asian 
prejudice. 

In the new State of Hawaii more than half 
of the 80 offices at stake in this week’s elec- 
tion were won by Americans of Asian descent. 
That is as significant as the makeup of the 
congressional delegation. 

Racial snobbery undoubtedly exists in Ha- 
waii, but it is no different than the social 
and religious snobbery that exists almost 
everywhere in this country. The Hawaiians, 
however, have managed to eliminate racial 
discrimination. If all people are afforded 
equal rights, the silly pretensions of su- 
periority by one group or another are harm- 
less. 

In some ways many of this country’s older 
States have a lesson to learn from its newest 
member. 





Free Elections in East-Central Europe 
Should Be Made a Condition for Any 


Future Summit Conference 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEYTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Stefan Korbonski, chairman, As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations, 
New York City, concerning free elections 
for east-central Eurpean countries: 

ASSEMBLY OF 
CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS, 
New York, N.Y., August 12, 1959. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLoop, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: I am giad to 
convey to you the assembly’s appreciation of 
your excellent address, delivered on July 23, 
in the House of Representatives, requesting 
that free elections in East-Central Europe 
be made a condition for a summit confer- 
ence. 

The subsequent invitation to Mr. Khrush- 
chev to visit the United States has lent 
even more weight to your address. The 
unwelcome and harmful effects of this visit 
can be, at least partially, offset by confront- 
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ing the Soviet dictator with a determined 
attitude of the United States to discuss the 
case of the subjugated East-Central Euro- 
pean countries. Prolonged silence and inac- 
tion by the West on these countries, coupled 
with the increased prestige that Premier 
Khrushchev will derive from his U.S. tour, 
would only strengthen the suspicion of the 
captive peoples that they have been “written 
off.” As for the tragic consequences of final 
hopelessness and disillusionment in the cap- 
tive European countries, you have clearly 
and graphically described them in your ad- 
dress. 

We at the assembly have also been very 
impressed by the resolution on the fulfill- 
ment of the wartime pledges requiring free 
elections in Eastern Europe, introduced by 
you on the same day in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. When it will be passed—and 
we are confident that it will—it will mark 
a new milestone in the long list of your dis- 
tinguished contributions to our countries’ 
freedom cause. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEFAN KORBONSKI, 
Chairman, 





Distinguished Service to Agriculture 
Award to Senator Frank Carlson 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the 45th annual meeting of the 
Missouri Farmers Association at Colum- 
bia, Mo., on August 24, the Honorable 
FRANK CaRLson, Senator from Kansas, 
received the award for distinguished 
service to agriculture. Following is the 
citation used by the president, Fred V. 
Heinkel, in presenting the award: 

Because of your genuine interest and lead- 
ership in the encouragement of farmer owned 
aud controlled cooperative associations and 
your sincere and demonstrated friendship for 
farmers; and because of your particular and 
thorough understanding of the difficult prob- 
lems involved in the production and market- 
ing of our great wheat crop, and your dedi- 
cation to finding a solution to these prob- 
lems, a solution which is of vital importance 
to the farmers of Missouri, Kansas, and the 
rest of the Midwest's great Wheat Belt, we 
feel that you have fully earned and deserve 
the highest honor and award the Missouri 
Farmers Association has to offer. 

Therefore, the board of directors of the 
Missouri Farmers Association has voted 
unanimously to bestow upon you the MFA’s 
award for distinguished service to agricul- 
ture. 

FreD V. HEINKEL, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, Iam happy that the Mis- 
souri Farmers Association honored our 
distinguished colleague from our adjoin- 
ing sister State. Hereafter follows the 
speech of the Honorable Frank CARLSON 
delivered on this auspicious occasion: 
Sprecu BY SENATOR FrRaNK CARLSON, ANNUAL 

MEETING, MissouRI FARMERS ASSOCIATION, 

Inc., Corumsta, Mo., Aucust 24, 1959 

It is an honor and a privilege for me to 


appear on your program today. We folks in 
Kansas have always had a great respect for 
the farmer in Missouri and especially for 
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your active, hard hitting Missouri Farmers 
Association. 

After accepting your kind invitation to 
speak here today, I spent some time think- 
ing about a wide range of topics which I 
would have liked to discuss with you. As 
you probably know, a Senator becomes in- 
volved in so many activities today that he 
has difficulty in keeping up to date in any 
one field. After considering several alter- 
natives, I decided to try to organize my 
thoughts and observations regarding the 
current impasse which has developed in the 
farm policy field. 

I ask, What, if any, progress has been made 
in national farm policy in the past 30 years? 

I ask, Why do we find it so difficult to 
reach a common agreement on desirable re- 
visions in farm price support legislation? 

And finally, I ask, How and in what man- 
ner can we expect to make progress in im- 
proving farmers’ bargaining power in months 
and years immediately ahead? 

These are the questions that interest me, 
and I believe they are questions in which 
you are interested. 

When I consider the first question, “What, 
if any, progress has been made in national 
farm policy?” it occurred to me that it was 
just 30 years ago that we first made the 
stabilization of farm prices a national policy 
objective. The Agricultural Marketing Act, 
the first national legislation having as its 
objective the stabilization of farm prices, 
was passed in 1929 with the active support 
of President Hoover. 

Those of you who have as many gray hairs 
as I do will remember that the Agricultural 
Marketing Act created a Federal Farm Board 
with a price stabilization fund of $500 mil- 
lion and a charter to assist in the develop- 
ment of regional and national marketing 
cooperatives. The Board hoped that, with 
the help of credit from the $500 million 
stabilization fund, these cooperatives would 
be able to stabilize market supplies and 
prices. 

President Hoover, especially anxious that 
this new Board should succeed, prevailed up- 
on Alexander Legge, the former president of 
the International Harvester Co., to become 
its first Chairman. Soon after taking office 
Mr. Legge explained the purpose of the Board 
in a U.S. Chamber of Commerce meeting in 
these words: 

“Nearly 10 years of discussion, controversy, 
and compromise led Congress, in its wisdom, 
to declare that permanent solution of the 
agricultural problem lies in collective action 
on the part of the farmers. It created the 
Farm Board to help producers organize for 
such action, both as to production and mar- 
keting of their crops, the purpose being to 
enable them to put their industry on eco- 
nomic parity with other industries.” 

Apparently the chamber of commerce op- 
posed farm price stabilization 30 years ago, 
just as it does today, for later in the same 
speech Mr. Legge said: 

“Is there any reason why those who have 
prospered and grown apace through govern- 
mental aid and assistance to various indus- 
tries should object to the farmer gettirg 
his? 

“You fellows, better organized, got yours 
while the farmer, unorganized, failed to get 
anything. 

“The farmers have little or nothing to say 
about what their product brings. Costs of 
production can be passed along to the buyer 
by nearly everyone but the farmer. Unor- 
ganized, he has to take for his product what 
the other fellow is willing to give him.” 

No one knows how successful these first 
efforts at farm price stabilization would have 
been under normal peacetime conditions. 
We know, of course, that they were unable to 
stem the tide of economic recession which 
set in in the fall of 1929. 

We usually think of the Federal Farm 
Board as having failed in its price stabiliza- 
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tion efforts. But it was this first Farm 
Board experience which convinced Mr. Legge 
and other farm leaders that production and 
marketing controls were essential for the 
success of farm price stabilization policies. 

Mr. Legge, with his background of manu- 
facturing experience, was a vigorous advocate 
of balancing supplies with available markets. 
After several years of service, in his letter of 
resignation to President Hoover, he included 
this significant sentence: 

“While there are still a few of the i- 
cultural leaders who lower their voices when 
they speak of production control, yet prac- 
tically all of them have accepted the prin- 
ciple as essential.” 

The production control programs of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration in 
the 1930’s were a direct outgrowth of the 
Farm Board’s experience. The Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1933 also inaugurated price- 
support loans direct to producers. In the 
fall of 1933 producers of cotton and corn who 
had kept production in line with their allot- 
ments were offered loans on their crops at 
above-market values. This was the begin- 
ning of direct price-support programs as we 
know them today. 

The price support features of the farm 
program increased in popularity throughout 
the 1930’s. It became increasingly difficult, 
however, to hold production in line with 
the volume that could be marketed at the 
support price levels with continued large 
unemployment rolls. Just as a matter of 
interest I looked up the records and found 
that. the loans and inventories of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation increased from 
$279 million in 1938 to $1.7 billion at the 
end of 1942. 

I often wonder how our farm price policy 
would have met this problem of growing 
stocks in the prewar years if high levels of 
employment could have been achieved and 
World War II could have been avoided. 

World War II generated economic forces, 
just the opposite of those prevailing in the 
1930’s, and gave us an opportunity to try 
out Government price supports as economic 
incentives for increased production. The 
experience of the war period was not par- 
ticularly revealing, however, for market 
prices remained well above support price 
levels most of the time. 

Production goals replaced quotas and, to 
increase production, farmers were given all 
possible incentives feasible in view of war- 
time conditions. They responded with such 
vigor that per capita food consumption (in 
part associated with fuller employment) 
increased 6 percent. In addition, large 
quantities of food were supplied to the 
Armed Forces and to our allies. 

Senator Arken, of Vermont, recently said: 
“In fact, the increase in agricultural pro- 
duction in America was largely responsible 
for winning the war, and was a feat which 
was exceeded only by the men in the fighting 
forces themselves. 

“After the war the productive power of 
American farms was instrumental in putting 
countries of Western Europe and other parts 
of the world back on their feet. 

“This had hardly been accompli. »ed when 
the Korean war broke out; and there was 
increased demand for certain commodities, 
particularly wheat. 

“Again the American farmer responded.” 

The 6 years following the Korean war have 
given us a different kind of experience. It 
has been a frustrating experience for farm 
leaders, farm program administrators, and 
farm-minded legislators. ‘ 

During the last 6 years net farm income 
has been almost $20 billion less than in the 
previous 6 years. 

Farm prices are now 17 percent lower than 
6 years ago and the trend ‘is still downward 
in spite of the general business boom in 
progress. 
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Farm production in 1958 was 15 percent 
higher than the new record levels achieved 
in 1952-53, and total producton in 1959 may 
equal or exceed 1958. 

We have bartered, sold for local currencies, 
and given away at home and abroad $8 bil- 
lion of farm products. 

Government loans and inventories of farm 
products have increased to almost $9 billion 
and further increases are expected under 
present legislation as currently administered. 

Net budget expenditures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the past 6 years 
have reached $28 billion. 

Prof. Dale Hathaway of Michigan State 
University, who spent 1956 on the staff of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, made a 
widely accepted appraisal of recent U.S. farm 
policy in the May issue of the Journal of 
Farm Economics. The key points in this 
appraisal are as follows: 

1. The program probably has maintained 
farm income (both in the aggregate and per 
capita) at levels higher than would have 
existed in the absence of a program. (Other 
reputable economists estimate that net farm 
income would have been one-fourth or more 
lower without supports in recent years.) 

2. The program that has operated has not 
seriously impeded agricultural adjustment, 
especially the adjustment of the agricultural 
labor force. 

8. Aggregate agricultural efficiency prob- 
ably has not been impaired by the program. 


* + 2 . * 


5. Despite the conclusion that our recent 
program has not been a major contribution 
to the present difficulties in agriculture, 
neither has it contributed positively to a 
solution of the problem. 

It (the program) has failed, despite mas- 
sive expenditures, to bring a solution to 
the U.S. farm problem. j 

To Professor Hathaway’s appraisal I should 
like to add the following too often over- 
looked facts: 

Over the past 30 years, with farm price 
supports in operation most of the time, the 
cost of food in terms of workers’ earnings 
has dropped sharply. A weekly market bas- 
ket of food for a family of three which cost 
25 percent of the worker’s average weekly 
earnings in 1958 would have cost 48 percent 
of a worker’s weekly earnings 30 years 
earlier. 

Food costs less in the United States in 
terms of workers’ wages than anywhere else 
in the world. Although Government costs 
of farm price support programs are higher 
than they should be, they equal only 5 per- 
cent of the money spent for food at retail. 
If the pro rata share of farm program costs 
had been added to the cost of food, workers 
in 1958 would have spent only 26 percent 
of their weekly earnings for a market basket 
of food as compared with 35 percent for the 
same food 10 years earlier, and 41 percent 
20 years earlier. 

Throughout the last two decades, output 
per hour of farm labor has increased at a 
rate equal to two to three times that of 
the nonfarm worker. Largely because of 
this rapid increase in efficiency, people have 
left the farms in record numbers in the 
past 20 years. Yet workers in agriculture, 
mostly independent farm operators, receive 
less than half as much for their labor as non- 
farm workers. The economic benefits of this 
increase in efficiency have largely been passed 
on to the processors and consumers. 

When I refiected on the second question, 
“Why do we find it so difficult to reach a 
common agreement on desirable revisions 
in farm price support legislation?” I found 
it especially challenging. Actually, in the 
past 6 years I have given a good deal of 
thought to this question. And I have 
changed my views somewhat over the period. 

In the past several months it has seemed 
to me that the single most important factor 
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has been the wide difference in views as to 
the economic facts relating to agriculture. 
I am told that for the country as a whole, 
perhaps a third of the farmers believe farm 
income will drop sharply if effective supply 
management programs are not adopted soon; 
an equal number of farmers just as sincerely 
believe that farm income will be maintained 
at present leveis or will be increased by lower 
price supports and the removal of produc- 
tion restrictions; and the other third of the 
farmers are undecided as between these two 
points of view. 

The proportion of farmers holding each 
of these views differs in the different farming 
areas. A large majority of the tobacco, cot- 
ton, and wheat producers apparently believe 
in the need for production controls while 
only a minority of the corn and livestock 
producers appear ready to accept production 
controls or believe them to be feasible for 
their products. There also is a wide diversity 
of views with respect to the effectiveness of 
acreage controls and of market prices as in- 
centives in adjusting supplies to available 
markets. 

In my opinion if we could more nearly 
agree on the relevant economic facts we 
could rather quickly agree on desirable 
changes in farm price support legislation. 
All of us would prefer more, rather than 
less, individual freedom in our farming op- 
erations. All of us would prefer to do away 
with price support programs and production 
controls if farm prices and farm income 
would not fall to disastrously low levels. 

I am not an economist and it is not my 
purpose to attempt a review of all the im- 
portant facts relating to farm price support 
programs. There are, however, three mis- 
conceptions which I would like to clear up. 
First, the evidence does not support the 
often made assertions that control programs 
have been ineffective and that farm price 
support programs have stimulated greater 
production. 

Official statistics compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that in the last 
5 years production of the basic crops has 
been held 21 percent lower than the non- 
basics, using 1952-53 (the last 2 years before 
acreage controls and marketing quotas were 
invoked) as the base period. The produc- 
tion of the basic crops, feed grains other than 
corn and soybeans (crops increased most 
by diversions from the allotment crops) in 
the last 5 years has averaged 2 percent lower 
in relation to the 1952-53 base than all other 
(non-price-supported) crops. Obviously 
production controls have not been as effec- 
tive as they should have been but they have 
held production in check, as compared with 
that of the non-price-supported crops. 

Second, the economic facts do not support 
the propaganda to the effect that the pro- 
ducers of the non-price-supported products, 
especially livestock, have demonstrated the 
superiority of free market policies in recent 
years. In the 6 years 1953-58, on a net basis 
94.5 million tons of feed grains and wheat 
were removed from commercial market chan- 
nels by surplus disposal and Government 
storage programs. 

Had these additional feed grains and 
wheat remained in commercial market chan- 
nels, their outlet would have been livestock 
feeding. Livestock feed grains supplies 
would have been 14 percent larger for the 
entire 6-year period. In the absence of price- 
support programs on feed grains and wheat, 
total livestock feeding would have been 
about 14 percent larger, thus increasing sup- 
plies and lowering prices of livestock prod- 
ucts generally. 

Hogs which would have utilized about half 
of the increased feed supplies would have 
been sent to market in about 16 percent 
larger numbers. An increase in marketings 
of this magnitude, on the basis of recent De- 
partment of Agriculture analyses, would 
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have lowered hog prices one-third or more 
below what they actually were. 

While we are discussing farm surpluses 
and the effect they have had on farm prices 
generally, I want to discuss briefly our crop 
surplus problem in Kansas. Wheat is the 
basic crop and the farmers are very much 
concerned and embittered about the con- 
tinuous reminder to the public about the 
cost to the taxpayers for the storage of wheat 
and cost of the program. Wheat is the politi- 
cal football—the whipping boy for those who 
do not know the farm problem. 

Admittedly, we have a surplus of some 
120,917,000 bushels of wheat stocks in all 
storage positions as of August 7. On August 
7 corn stocks in the United States were 
1,033,431,000 bushels and this figure will go 
up about 340 million bushels in the next 2 
or 3 weeks, or to a total of 1,373 million 
bushels. 

With the present anticipated corn yield 
this year, corn could also be a great burden 
in our farm surplus problem. 

Stocks of oats on August 7 were 36,495,000 
bushels—grain sorghums 269,912,000 bush- 
els. 

I mention these figures because the wheat 
farmers of this Nation have been recelying 
the brunt of criticism for surplus crops that 
are not. limited just to wheat. 

The third misconception relates to the 
potentialities of market expansion as a s0- 
lution for the current imbalance between 
supplies and market outlets. 

The evidence does not support the opti- 
mism often expressed regarding the widen- 
ing of markets which will occur with lower 
prices. Although I have always supported 
programs for market expansion I believe we 
should be realistic in our expectations. 

In spite of the greatly increased promo- 
tional efforts in recent years, 9 percent more 
American consumers, with 10 percent higher 
real incomes in 1957, bought 11 percent 
more food, including more higher cost meats 
and fewer cereals and potatoes than in 1952. 
Yet farmers received $600 million less for 
this food in 1957 than for the smaller quan- 
tity taken 5 years earlier. 

Prof. Murray Benedict of the University of 
California, a long-time student of national 
farm policies, says: “* * * so far as food is 
concerned, once a nation is as well fed as 
ours fiow is, demand can grow only about as 
fast as population grows.” 

Official reports show that in the 414 years 
of surplus disposal operations ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, we removed a total of $10.7 bil- 
lion of farm products from commercial mar- 
kets by disposal and net storage programs. 
These disposal and storage programs pro- 
vided an outlet for $2.4 billion of farm prod- 
ucts a year. Had these extra products moved 
through commercial markets, they would 
have caused a sharp decline in prices. The 
most recent studies available indicate an- 
nual farm income would have dropped by at 
least twice this amount. 

In my opinion far too small a part of our 
expanded research programs in recent years 
has been devoted to an objective study of 
farm price-support program results. 

There has been far too much propaganda 
based on misconceptions of agriculture’s bas- 
ic economic problems. There has been far 
too little comprehension of the economic 
significance of the output—increasing effects 
of rapid technological change in food pro- 
duction at a time when the peoples of the 
industrialized Western World already are well 
fed. There has been far too little under- 
standing of the economic effects on farmers 
of the market pricing policies of big business 
and big labor. 

I believe that if we could get widespread 
common understanding of the economic facts 
and relationships in these flelds it would 
not be difficult to reach agreement on desir- 
able revisions in price support legislation, 
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This brings us to a consideration of the 
third question, “How and in what manner 
can we expect to make progress in the near 
future in improving farmers’ bargaining 
power?” I hope you won't be disappointed 
if I fumble this one a little. 

Although I am vitally interested in farm 
problems I am not a member of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Consequently, I have not become involved 
in the cross currents of conflicting recom- 
mendations which almost overwhelm the 
members of the Committee on Agriculture. 

As I see it, however, producers of the 
basic crops—with the exception of corn— 
have a tolerable satisfactory history of price 
stabilization and supply management 
through marketing quotas. Producers of 
the more important perishable crops appear 
to have learned how to use marketing agree- 
ments and marketing orders effectively in 
stabilizing their market supplies and prices. 

Dairymen have been able to stabilize their 
prices with the help of Federal milk-market- 
ing orders, where the milk goes into fluid 
use and price-supporting Government pur- 
chases as necessary for manufactured dairy 
products. 

While it is difficult to discover any clear 
trends in recent farm-policy developments, 
it appears to me that these groups are likely 
to maintain and improve on such price- 
stabilization measures as they now have. 
As technological progress continues to ex- 
pand the productive capacity of the agricul- 
tural plant faster than markets expand, the 
producers of these other products may be 
more or less successful in balancing their 
supplies with market outlets available at 
stable prices and in diverting their unused 
resources into feed grain and livestock pro- 
duction. 

For the farm economy as a whole we are 
now producing 6 to 9 percent more prod- 
ucts than can be sold in commercial markets 
at stable prices. Most of this excess capac- 
ity is likely to be diverted into feed and live- 
stock production. Since feed grains and 
livestock products now make ‘1p two-thirds 
of total farm marketings, an expansion of 
some 8 to 12 percent in feed grains and live- 
stock would be necessary to absorb current 
excess productive capacity in agriculture. 

In addition, stocks of both feed grains and 
wheat are excessive. Even though exports 
are expanded as much as possible through 
continued Public Law 480 programs, it is 
probable that a part of these excess stocks 
can only be liquidated by feeding them 
domestically to livestock. 

Every effort must be made to expand our 
export of farm commodities. The export of 
these farm commodities means not only dol- 
lars for farmers, but it has been, and will 
continue to be, an important part of a pro- 
gram of bringing closer relationships with 
countries that do not have an abundant food 
supply. Food for peace must be more than 
just a slogan; it can and must be a reality. 

Recently the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, of which I am a member, re- 
ported to the Senate a bill, S. 1771, which is 
known as the International Food for Peace 
Act of 1959. I am a cosponsor of that bill. 

From a humanitarian standpoint, I know 
of nothing we can do as a nation that will 
win friends faster and more permanently 
than getting food and fiber into the hands 
of the needy. 

The distribution of this food to under- 
developed countries where there are millions 
of needy and undernourished people is more 
than a commodity-disposal operation; it has 
important psychological value. In my opin- 
ion, it is one of the most effective forms of 
foreign aid. 

Although attention was centered on wheat 
in this session of Congress, CCC loans and 
inventories of feed grains already are 10 
percent larger than the loans and inventories 
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of wheat.. It seems almost certain that by 
this time next year CCC investments in feed 
grains relative to wheat will be even larger 
than at present. Hog prices will be dis- 
tressingly low, poultry and egg prices will be 
less than fully satisfactory, and cattle prices 
will be starting their cyclical decline as mar- 
ketings increase. 

If there is anything to the old saying that 
necessity is the mother of invention, I am 
inclined to believe that in the next year or 
two increasing Government stocks of feed 
grains and declining livestock prices will 
force Midwest farmers to agree upon some 
program for improving their bargaining 
power. 

Undoubtedly, it will have to include plac- 
ing a part of our cropland in a conserva- 
tion reserve. The central issue that should 
receive a great deal more study and discus- 
sion is whether or not more direct market 
supply management programs will be needed 
to make a conservation reserve program rea- 
sonably effective for feed grains and livestock 
products. 

This has been a rather long statement, but 
the agricultural problem today is a complex 
and badly misunderstood problem. We and 
the public have been confused by the sub- 
stitution of cheerful and hopeful statements 
for vital economic facts. 

It is my hope that the leaders of our farm 
organizations, the farmers themselves, and 
our citizens generally wi!l take a realistic 
view, with the hope that we may work out a 
solution which will maintain price stabiliza- 
tion and give the American farmer his fair 
share of our national income. 





Businessmen Receive Government 


Aid, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, long be- 
fore I arrived in Congress, I had heard 
a great deal about farm subsidies. 
Knowing full well that our Government 
was the most subsidizing Government in 
the world, I was amazed to find that peo- 
ple generally were only concerned with 
and aware of—farm subsidy. Coming 
from a city district, it was unpopular for 
me to support high farm price levels. 
However, in so doing, I pointed out that 
business generally prospered from subsi- 
dies by vastly greater amounts than did 
the farmer. In fact, the farmer looks 
like a “piker” in comparison. 

Although 90 to 100 percent of parity 
may not be the answer to the farmers’ 
dilemma, it is the best program at the 
moment. I do, however, sincerely hope 
that this Congress will come up with a 
better answer so the farmer can prosper 
along with the rest of society. I am 
mindful of the fact that the farmer is a 
great consumer of factory-made goods, 
hence provides substantial employment 
in cities like the one I represent. 

In making jy position clear, I have 
stated publicly I would support the elimi- 
nation of all farm-price subsidies if all 
other subsidies, both direct and indirect 
were likewise eliminated. I still main- 
tain that position, and do not while so 
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doing, consider vital defense work a 
subsidy. ° 
In reflecting on this subject, I read a 
most interesting article in the Catholic 
Bulletin by Father James Vissard, S.J. 
The article follows: 
[Catholic Bulletin, Aug. 21, 1959] 
BUSINESSMEN RECEIVE GOVERNMENT AID, Too 
(By Father James Vizzard, S.J.) 


“It’s no fun to be sober when everyone else 
is drunk” is the somewhat flippant reply re- 
cently given to a business executive who 
criticized subsidies to farmers. “We're 
pouring billions of tax money down a rat- 
hole,” he insisted, “and what have we got to 
show for it? TI’ll tell you, mountains of sur- 
pluses that nobody wants and 6n which 
we're paying more than a million a day for 
storage.” 

This business expert had his easy answer 
to the farm problem: “Get Government out 
of agriculture. Let the supply and demand 
of the market determine what farmers will 
grow and what price they'll get. 

“The efficient operators will make money, 
the others will get out. Food will be 
cheaper, inflation will be checked, taxes can 
be cut.” To him it’s that simple. 

What do you.say to a man like that? 
Don’t you feel that while he may know a 
lot about business he understands very little 
about agriculture and its problems? Aren't 
you also tempted to give him a flippant or 
even an angry answer and let it go at that? 

Yet we can’t afford to ignore him or treat 
him lightly. He represents the viewpoint of 
too many millions of voters and too many 
influential people both in business and in 
government. 

The prevalence of such views proves how 
bad have been agriculture’s public relations. 
Of course, public misunderstanding and re- 
sentment are particularly difficult to over- 
come when the Secretary of Agriculture is 
himself one of the farmer’s, and the farm 
program’s, chief critics. 

So, what answer do you give to the busi- 
nessman and the millions like him? 

Perhaps you don’t have time to give him 
@ patient and detailed explanation of why 
the welfare of over 4 million farm families 
is important to the Nation, of what prob- 
lems they alone face of all our economy’s 
primary producers, of how much of the Agri- 
culture Department’s budget actually goes 
to farmers and what portion directly bene- 
fits nonagricultural businesses and other 
parts of our population or of how lower food 
prices have kept the cost of living down 
while everything else has been rising. 

You might want to tell him that you're 
not happy either with the present farm pro- 
gram and that you have your own ideas of 
how it can be improved. 

But instead of being too apologetic, why 
not put the businessman on the defensive? 
Tell him that farmers pay taxes, too, and 
that they're tired of subsidizing him. He 
may say, in surprised protest, that he isn’t 
getting a dime from the Government. If 
that’s true, he’s one of a mighty small mi- 
nority in big business. 

Ask him, for instance, if his company has 
ever taken advantage of the fast tax write- 
off available to industries related to defense. 
That subsidy has already amounted to bil- 
lions. So has the depletion allowance 
granted to oil and mining companies. 

Find out if some of his products are 
among those purchased by the Government 
for stockpiling often only a polite name 
for buying to keep prices up. 

No public outcry has been made about 
that though the government-held hoard of 
strategic materials cost more than the at 
least equally valuable, and strategic, stock- 
pile of food he complains about. 

Perhaps he benefits from the $500 million 
yearly post office subsidy given to magazine 
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publishers—Time, Life, Look, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, etc—and direct mail adver- 
tisers, 

Or does this free enterprising business- 
man get his Government help through the 
grants and other aids to the merchant 
marine and airline industries? 

And then, of course, there are the tariffs 
and import quotas. These carefully lobbied 
protectionr against overseas competition 
take mone; wut of the pocket of every con- 
sumer, particularly the farmer who has to 
buy price protected goods while he sells in 





_the open market. 


If the businessman virtuously protests 
that none of these Government supports 
reach him, don’t let him off the hook. Find 
out how much of the $40 billion yearly 
defense budget is spent in his industry. 

If he’s in electronics, chemicals, airplanes, 
missiles, heavy construction, steel, road- 
building or any of a dozen other major lines 
the chances are that a large part of his busi- 
ness, and profit, comes from Government 
contracts, paid for out of farmers’ taxes too. 

Perhaps the subsidy is a little less direct 
than some the farmer receives, but ask him 
what shape his business would be in with- 
out it. 

In other words, I think it’s time for farm- 
ers to howl too. They ought to raise the 
roof. They’ve been made the whipping boy 
for all kinds of critics who never turn the 
mirror to themselves. 

If those critics consider subsidies to be 
dirty they ought, in all logic and decency, 


‘to fight to end all Government programs of 


aid including those which help them. Oth- 
erwise they ought to lapse into embarrassed 
silence and leave farmers alone. 





Ceremony Honoring Speaker Thomas 
B. Reed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing you very kindly participated with 
the Maine delegation in the House in a 
ceremony in the rotunda of the Old 
House Office Building, in which we pre- 
sented a new stone pedestal to support 
the Gutzon Borglum bust of Thomas B. 
Reed, late Speaker of this body. This 
presentation fulfills a keen desire on the 
part of some of us who have long been 
irked by the hollow plywood base, simu- 
lated to look like marble, which has 
hitherto served as the pedestal for a 
bust of a noted son of Maine, carved by 
a noted sculptor. What irked us was 
not any real or fancied slight, but the 
un-Maine-like idea of apply cosmetic 
skill to make wood look like something 
else. We could tolerate solid wood that 
looked like wood, or solid stone that 
looked like stone, but not hollow wood 
with face of stone. 

Speaker Reed himself looked like what 
he was—a large, hearty, vigorous, and 
courageous man. With the thought that 
the membership might be interested in 
some of the contributions of Speaker 
Reed, I am inserting the remarks I made 
at our little ceremony this morning: 
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Mr. Speaker and honored guests, on this 
occasion it may be appropriate to note that 
at one time Maine occupied a position in na- 
tional politics comparable to that occupied 
by the State of Texas, today. We are here, 
today, to dedicate a new pedestal for the bust 
of Thomas Brackett Reed, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives In the 51st, 54th, 
and 55th Congresses. In his last two terms 
the President pro tempore of the Senate was 
Senator William P. Frye, of Maine, and Asher 
Hinds, of Maine, author of “Hinds’ Prece- 
dents,” was Parliamentarian in the House. A 
little earlier, the powerful combine of James 
G. Blaine, Nelson Dingley, Reed and Frye 
controlled the political fortunes in Maine 
and occupied central positions in the Repub- 
lican Party on the national level. Then, 
Maine possessed five seats in the House of 
Representatives. 

Today’s dedication is a statewide affair. 
Speaker Reed represented the first district, 
Congressman OLIvEeR’s constituency. The 
granite for the pedestal was quarried in Ston- 
ington, in ‘Congressman McINTIRE’s district. 
The cutting and finishing of the pedestal was 
done in my own district. We are paying 
tribute to a leader from our State and to 
the State itself. 

Thomas Brackett Reed was born in Port- 
land in 1839. A graduate of Bowdoin, he set 
out for the West to teach school and prac- 
tice law in California. Apparently having 
seen all he wanted of that far land, he re- 
turned to his home State to make his career 
as representative and senator in the Maine 
State Legislature, attorney general, and final- 
ly Congressman from Maine’s First District. 
He was first elected*in 1876 and served con- 
tinuously until 1899, when he resigned. 

First nominated for the post of Speaker 
in 1885, Reed was elected to that post in 
1889, when the Republicans controlled the 
5ist Congress. He was reelected in the 54th 
and 55th Congresses, resigning in September 
1899, in disgust over the Spanish war and 
the annexation of Hawaii. 

Speaker Reed is most noted for his con- 
tributions to majority rule in the House. 
As a member of the Rules Committee he 
had succeeded in ending filibustering on 
election cases, and on the tariff bill of 1883. 
His rules were adopted in the 5lst Con- 
gress, dropped by the 52d, revived by the 53d, 
and restored by the 54th. They marked 
the first in the major steps toward moderni- 
zation of House procedures and coincided 
with the compilation of the impressive 
“Hinds’ Precedents.” 

In dedicating this monument to Thomas 
Brackett Reed, we are honoring a great line 
of Speakers who have brought the House to 
its present stature. Not the least of these 
greats is our present Speaker, the embodi- 
ment of tradition and respect for the need 
for democratic processes in our delibera- 
tions and actions. This pedestal is the prod- 
uct of the Maine coast, a symbol of integrity 
and an example of the craftsmanship which 
also marked the career of Thomas Brackett 
Reed. 

I should mention, here, that we are in- 
debted to the Deer Island Granite Co., of 
Stonington, Maine, and the James P. Murphy 
Co., of Lewiston, Maine, for the pedestal. 
They have donated this to the House of 
Representatives withotit any cost to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to present to you, for 
your library in Bonham, Tex., a simple and 
homely memento of Thomas Brackett Reed. 
This is a bootjack, designed for colder 
climes than yours, but suitable, I am sure, 
for removing the boots for which your State 
is famous. This was given by Mrs. Frances 
W. Spencer, owner of the Thomas B. Reed 
house in Portland, Maine. The jack be- 
longed to Mr. Reéd, and may serve as @ 
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reminder to all of us that even the mighty 
must stoop to jack a boot. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, may I thank you 
for your cooperation in this, as in so many 
other matters, and offer to you my own 
admiration and good wishes for your con- 
tinued leadership in the House. 











Air Landing Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply concerned that during the past 
several years, the representatives of our 
State Department engaged in bilateral 
air agreements with other nations that 
might have an adverse effect upon U.S. 
airlines. There is no desire on our part 
to see this country unfairly or artificially 
restrict the growth of our foreign-flag 
competitors, large, or small, provided 
they are engaged in traffic recognized as 
primary under the worldwide system of 
agreements into which the United States 
has freely and so generously entered. 

However, no foreign-flag airline com- 
petitor to the U.S.-flag carriers should 
be allowed to prosper at the expense of 
the United States by engaging in traffic 
to which it does not have a primary en- 
titlement. We must look to the future 
that our survival in the field of interna- 
tional commercial air transport should 
not be imperiled by the operations of the 
heavily subsidized airlines of foreign 
countries. 

It is difficult enough for American free 
enterprise to compete in a field where 
subsidized foreign aviation has a free 
reign. The inexcusable thing is to see 
U.S. free enterprise being stifled by 
its own Government. It is the clearly 
announced policy of the Congress, 
as set forth in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, to further the promotion and 
development of American air trans- 
portation systems both ‘at home and 
abroad. 

A very enlightening article appeared 
in the August 17, 1959, issue of Time en- 
titled “Air Landing Rights,” which sheds 
additional light and presents new facts 
of international competition. I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to’ 
this splendid article, which is as follows: 
Am LANDING RIGHTS—New Facts or INTER- 

NATIONAL COMPETITION 

As U.S. international aiflines enter the 
jet age, the United States is junking a belief 
as outdated as its piston planes. The belief 
was that U.S.-flag carriers could hold their 
lead over a growing flock of aggressive for- 
eign competitors without a drastic change 
in U.S. air policy. Last week the U‘S. air- 
lines got a new warning of the onward 
march of foreign competition. From the 
State Department came an announcement 
that Air France will get an additional U.S. 
gateway at Baltimore and-a polar route to 
the U.S. west coast. BOAC will get the right 
to land at Tokyo on its San Francisco-Hong 
Kong run, which is expected to take $7,800,- 
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000 yearly away from U.S. lines. A CAB 
examiner recommended that Air India be 
authorized to fly into the United States. 

But the biggest threat is Russia’s Aeroflot, 
the world’s largest commercial airline. Its 
1,600 planes fly 350,000 route miles, serve 500 
airports from Kamchatka to London. Air- 
men expect that one of the points of dis- 
cussion between President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev will be yet another 
jump for Aerofiot—the right to carry passen- 
gers to and from the United States. 

If Aeroflot gets rights into New York, Pan 
American World Airways will fly into Mos- 
cow. But the exchange does not tell the 
whole story. Aeroflot, which now matches 
International Air Transport Association 
rates (though it does not belong to IATA), 
is expected to behave for a while. But air- 
lines fear that, as a totally subsidized state 
airline, it will eventually cut fares to aid 
Russia’s economic offensive. 

Despite last week’s OK on new competi- 
tion, U.S. lines found some cheer in the de- 
cisions. They showed a real change in US. 
policy to conform to the new competitive 
facts. What made the decisions different 
was not so much what the United States 
granted—BOAC, Air France, and Air India 
were entitled to the routes under reciprocal 
exchanges—as the manner of giving. France 
had formally denounced its bilateral air 
route agreement with the United States 13 
months ago, insisted on getting “double 
trackage” rights; i.e., the right to serve any 
U.S. city where a U.S. carrier originates a 
flight for France. The State Department 
flately refused. 

CAB and the State Department have not 
always been so alert to protect the interests 
of U.S.-flag lines. When Great Britain and 
the United States laid down the basic post- 
war air route pattern in Bermuda in 1946, 
the United States was the only Nation 
equipped with planes to operate long-dis- 
tance service. It campaigned for a free com- 
petition agreement, but the plane-short 
British forced a compromise that provided 
for an equitable exchange of traffic between 
nations signing a bilateral pact. Since then 
the United States has often ignored breaches 
by foreign airlines, drawn criticism from 
U.S. carriers for giving out fat new routes 
without getting much in return, 

Now the State Department and the Presi- 
dent, who has the final say about what in- 
ternational routes the United States gives 
out, are ending the giveaway period in favor 
of more horse trading and stricter rule 
watching. The new trend was forced by the 
awareness that US.-flag lines could follow 
the downward path of the U.S. maritime 
industry. Though 70 percent of all air pas- 
sengers between the United States and for- 
eign countries are US. citizens, the share 
of traffic carried by U.S. carriers has fallen 
from 75 percent in 1949 to 60 percent teday. 
In the first quarter this year, BOAC nudged 
out Trans World Airlines as the second big- 
gest transatlantic carrier (No. 1: Pan Amer- 
ican), the first time a foreign-flag line has 
flown ahead of a US. line. 

Foreign carriers have rushed into the 
United States in such numbers that 40 now 
draw from the US. market versus 22 in 
1949. Most of them get far more than USS. 
carriers out of the bargain, often add extra 
flights to siphon off as many passengers as 
possible in violation of the spirit of the 
Bermuda agreement. In return for permit- 
ting Pan American to serve Amsterdam, 
KLM flies into New York and Houston. Re- 
sult: last year KLM collected $29.4 million 
on 86,225 U.S. passengers, while Pan Am got 
only $1,700,000 from 2,842 Dutch passengers. 
While cutting into US. markets, foreign car- 
riers are strengthening themselves against 
inroads into their home territory; e.g., Euro- 
pean carriers got IATA to place a special 
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tariff on transatlantic jet flights because 
they do not have jets to compete with the 
Boeing 707. 

As the only private, nonsubsidized air fleet 
in the world, U.S. carriers must find a better 
way to face competition if the United States 
is to keep its place as a powerful air nation. 
The most obvious solution would be Gov- 
ernment subsidy, but most airlines them- 
selves admit that this is a last resort. What 
they want is for the United States to show 
a tougher stand in route bargaining and 
in enforcing current agreements. In the 
next 5 years the jets will force a revamping 
of virtually all of the 54 bilateral agreements 
between the United States and other na- 
tions. Unless the United States trades much 
more shrewdly with foreign airlines, U.S.- 
flag carriers may not be able to compete in 
the jet age. 





Newsletter of the Honorable James 
Roosevelt 
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HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
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Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
from my distinguished colleague and 
friend, Representative James ROOSEVELT, 
to his constituents. What Representa- 
tive ROOSEVELT has to say in his letter 
is most worthwhile, and I commend it to 
the attention of my fellow Members: 

AvucusT 1959. 

DEAR FRIENDS AND CONSTITUENTS: Since I 
last wrote to you, the Landrum-Griffin labor 
bill has been passed by the House, and, thus, 
almost 6 months of hard work in the labor- 
management fleld has gone right out the 
window. The Landrum-Griffin bill, appar- 
ently originally written by Senator GoLtp- 
WATER, Of Arizona, is a bad bill, which was 
put over by the systematic distribution of 
hokum through virtualiy all our channels 
of communication. 

For months we have been subjected to a 
steady drumbeat of propaganda about the 
need for a “strong” labor bill, which rose to 
crescendo with Mr. Eisenhower’s impassioned 
radio and TV appeal for the Griffin-Landrum 
bill. Throughout this long campaign the 
technique was identical—first a recitation of 
the evils discovered by the McClellan com- 
mittee and then the plug for a “strong” bill, 
thus leading the reader or the viewer to be- 
lieve that what was meant by a “strong” 
bill was a bill that would oust the racketeers 
and thieves and clean out the corruption. 

Actually, nothing could have been further 
from the truth. What the administration 
and the Republican leadership and some of 
the southern Democrats and the National 
Association of Manufacturers and all their 
assorted payrollers and mouthpieces meant 
by a “strong labor bill” was a bill that would 
contain amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act 
slyly calculated to cripple and penalize per- 
fectly honest, legitimate unions. It was 
simply a situation in which an old-fashioned, 
all-out, NAM union-busting drive was being 
cloaked by a sanctimonious plea for ousting 
the racketeers. 

If you have any doubt about this, just 
read the three bills that the House fought 
over; the Landrum-Griffin bill, the Elliott 
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bill, and the Shelley bill, or as it is some- 
times called, the Shelley-Roosevelt bill. 
You wil find that in the areas where the 
McClellan committee recommended that ac- 
tion be taken, the three bills are virtually 
identical, except that the Shelley bill ex- 
tended its penalties to employers and labor- 
brokers as well as union officials. In other 
words, the Shelley bill hit everybody that 
was in any way concerned in labor racke- 
teering or stealing or illegal profiteering at 
the expense of the worker. 

But, because the Shelley bill was an hon- 
est, straightforward attempt to correct the 
abuses found by ‘the Senate committee, and 
because it did not attempt to use these 
abuses as an excuse for undercutting legiti- 
mate union activity, and because it con- 
tained no sly, antiunion phraseology—it was 
labeled the. “weakest” bill; whereas, the 
Landrum bill, which did not cover nearly 
the ground that the Shelley bill did in the 
area of corruption, but which did contain 
provisions extremely damaging to honest 
labor activity, was labeled the. “strongest” 
bill and plugged for by everybody from Mr. 
Eisenhower to the lowliest NAM lobbyist in 
an all-out, and apparently successful, drive 
to convince the country that the “strong” 
bill was strong in the sense of protecting 
the worker. 

Such are the uses of propaganda, and 
Lord help us all if we don’t learn to dis- 
tinguish between truth and hokum before 
Madison Avenue swamps us completely in 
syndicated piffle. 

Exactly the same applies to the anguished 
caterwauling about inflation that emanates 
from the White House every time Congress 
considers any type of bill that might pos- 
sibly do the general public some good. If 
you spend a dime for a general improve- 
ment, says the administration, you add to 
the perils of inflation. And if you build a 
school or aid a housing program or add a 
couple of dollars to a pension to enable 
somebody to stay alive, then you have 
breached the dam irretrievably and allowed 
the floodwaters of inflation to sweep every- 
thing before them. 

Probably no sillier thesis was ever main- 
tained by presumably sane men but this 
administration, aided by its corps of pub- 
licity experts, is making a lot of people be- 
lieve it. Meantime, the same administra- 
tion, having successfully diverted the public 
attention by yelling about public extrava- 
gance, shovels money to the bankers with 
both hands by progressively raising Federal 
Reserve interest rates and fighting to raise 
interest rates on Government bonds. 

This is the basic source of inflation and 
high prices that are hitting us from all sides. 
Interest rates are raised to primary bor- 
rowers, who, in turn, raise rates to sec- 
ondary borrowers; eventually, the bank rates 
become too high and less and less money is 
borrowed for purposes of plant expansion 
and new’products, with the result that new 
jobs do not open up, new products are not 
made, and the gross national product is thus 
arbitrarily limited to approximately what is 
being produced at the time. But, since the 
population continues to grow and the de- 
mand is consequently ever greater, the price 
of existing goods goes up and up while profits 
rise fantastically, the rich get richer, the 
poor get poorer, and the pensioner has to 
sleep under a bridge. 

My friends, it’s time to wake up. This is 
a bad administration, the like of which we 
haven’t seen since the twenties and which 
will ‘inevitably wind up in the same place 
the Coolidge-Hoover regimes did, because 
it is traveling the same road. When a 
government pursues a steady policy of 
squeezing the. small businessman and the 
worker and beating the unions over the head 
in order that the banker may sit on bigger 
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and bigger bags of money and charge more 
and more for the use of some of it, that 
government is going to wind up in an eco- 
nomic crash, no matter how loudly it mean- 
while screams about an inflation that it is 
itself creating and tries to blame it on unions 
and spenders. We're heading that way fast. 

Fortunately, 1960 isn’t far off, but even so, 
I sometimes wonder if it will get here in 
time. When it does come, we’d better not 
fumble it. 

Since my last letter, the housing bill has 
been vetoéd, as I said it probably would be. 
It was perfectly logical that it should be 
vetoed because it would have helped a con- 
siderable number of people and it was not 
written for the exclusive benefit of the 
bankers. So it got the ax, with the routine 
explanation that it was “inflationary.” The 
charge was so preposterous and the veto so 
indefensible that when Senator SPARKMAN 
held hearings on it, he couldn’t even find a 
member of the executive staff who would 
admit having written the veto message. 
We've gotten pretty well used to government 
by proxy since 1953, but this was the first 
time anybody had heard of government by 

ixie. 

. I have been appointed by Chairman SHEP- 
PARD of the California congressional delega- 
tion, to head a bipartisan delegation com- 
mittee which will look into the matter of the 
flood of narcotics which is apparently coming 
‘over the Mexican border. Our duties will 
consist of determining the areas of respon- 
sibility so that the proper committees may 
conduct the necessary investigations and see 
to it that the necessary liaisons are effected 
with the proper Mexican officials. We are 
getting excellent cooperation from both 
State and Federal officers, all of whom are 
as anxious as we are to solve the problem 
speedily. The first hearings will probably be 
held this month. 

Congress is expected to adjourn before too 
long and it will be good to get home and see 
you again. Meantime, all best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 





Establishment of a National Fuels Policy 
Is of Utmost Urgency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of Members of the House who. represent 
coal-producing areas have introduced 
identical concurrent resolutions calling 
for the establishment of a Joint Com- 
mittee on a National Fuels Policy. 

. Those of us who introduced the reso- 
lutions are convinced, Mr. Speaker, that 
the establishment of a national fuels pol- 
icy is a matter of utmost urgency. 

This is a matter which does not con- 
cern coal only. Rather, it vitally affects 
all of the other fuels upon which this 
great industrial nation depends. Also, it 
directly concerns our national security. 

I strongly believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
the responsibility for the establishment 
of national policy in a field as important 
as that concerning energy fuels should 
rest with the legislative branch. 

In the resolutions introduced in the 
House, the sponsors seek to have Con- 
gress carry out this responsibility. 
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I trust that in the closing weeks of 
this session of Congress this tremend- 
ously important matter will not be over- 
looked. We need to get on with this job. 
By passing this resolution now, Congress 
can empower the joint committee to or- 
ganize during the recess and be ready 
to get down to serious business in Janu- 
ary. 

I urge this House to act upon the reso- 
lution before adjournment. 





Progress Toward Weather Modification 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the honor of acting as moderator of 
a panel of outstanding scientists and ex- 
perts who discussed “Weather Modifica- 
tion and Space Exploration” at the 46th 
Annual Convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, meeting 
here in Washington. 

I consider the information provided by 
the three speakers so important and 
timely that I would like to make sum- 
maries of their remarks more generally 
available. 

One of these papers is presented here- 
with. It summarizes the address of 
Capt. Howard T. Orville, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired, whose long career in meteorology 
includes his chairmanship of the import- 
ant Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control, and whose report of this Com- 
mittee is the Nation’s basic document in 
this field. 

Captain Orville’s summary follows: 

From time immemorial man has dreamed 
of controlling the weather. His efforts have 
encompassed three principal areas: religious 
ceremonies, mysterious rites and rain dances, 
and scientific research. Scientific research 
has yielded some potentially important find- 
ings during the past 12 years in particular. 
Weather modification using these techniques 
promises to be one of our most important 
sources of water supplies in the future. 
Small scale cloud-seeding efforts are already 
producing limited but important increases 
in snow pack in the western States. 

Progress reports of research now underway 
at the University of Chicago, the Institute of 
Atmospheric Physics in Arizona, and the 
Santa Barbara project in California are most 
encouraging. Increases in precipitation of 
10 to 25 percent with new and improved 
techniques for observing.the results are not 
uncommon. The Navy’s effort in developing 
new techniques with the use of carbon black 
are indicative of the importance of weather 
ae te military as well as economi- 
cally. 

The new research program developed by 
the National SciéRce Foundation and the 
U.S. Weather Bureau, both of which we will 
hear about at this meeting, are of the great- 
est importance to the field of weather modifi- 
cation. Basic and applied research pro- 
grams which will be undertaken, improved 
instrumentation, and new engineering tech- 
niques hold promise of substantially in- 
creasing our knowledge of weather modifica- 
tion, and eventually providing an important 
new source of water supplies over the entire 
United States. 
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More than likely research now being start- 
ed will lead to successful large scale periodic 
seeding of entire weather systems which will 
be of greatest potential economic and mili- 
tary value. 

The availability of great sources of energy 
derived from thermonuclear devices and the 
possible use of earth satellites may lead to 
eventual suppression or diversion from their 
tracks of hurricanes, tornadoes and other 
destructive storms, becomes a real possibility 
in the future. 





Cancer, Not Guns, Sent Doctor From 
Jungle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
the following AP story was in last 
night’s Evening Star. From time to time 
in world history a really good man passes 
across the space of time. Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer is one of these. So is Dr. 
Thomas Dooley. The somewhat tragic 
turn of events in an already sacrificed 
life made me more than pause in the 
busy day. I think it will have the same 
effect on you: 

Cancer, Not Guns, Sent Docror From 

JUNGLE y 

New York, August 25.—Dr. Thomas 
Dooley, 32, is the sort of man who thinks 
treating 100 patients a day in a remote hos~- 
pital in Laos is more important than the 
treatment of one cancer patient named 
Thomas Dooley. 

He is the kind of fellow who chose to over- 
look it when the U.S. Government suggested 
that he had better leave his hospital because 
the Communists were shooting too close. 

He is a member of the generation known 
as beat, who'can say “I feel great,’ and talk 
about going back to resume his work in the 
jungles—right after he has told you that 
tests show a tumor on his chest is “all 
loaded” with cancer. 

Dr. Thomas Dooley is, in other words, the 
classic young man with a mission. 

And he seems angry at his own condition 
only because it may cut short the mission. 

Five years ago Dr. Dooley was a medical 
officer on a Navy ship that was assigned to 
help hundreds of refugees fleeing from Com- 
munist North Vietnam. Touched by the 
sufferings of the Indochinese, he made up 
his mind to do something to help. 

When he left the Navy he helped to found 
Medico (Medical International Cooperation) 
and build a three-building hospital at 
Muong Sing, near the China-Laos border. 

The 30-mat hospital (“we don’t have 
beds”) now in handling 100 patients a day 
“and babies day and night.” Some of the 
funds for operating it came from a book the 
doctor published, titled “The Edge of To- 
morrow.” 

He started another book for the same pur- 
pose, and several times came back to the 
United States to lecture and appear on tele- 
vision—always hunting more money for 
Medico and the Lao. 

His mission was helped along by the fact 
that Dr. Dooley is not only dedicated—he 
is also charming, boyishly handsome, witty 
and outgoing. 

In recent weeks the Communists stepped 
up their offensive in Laos and intermittent 
action broke out near Dr. Dooley’s hospital. 
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The U.S. Ambassador sent a meassage to the 
doctor suggesting he leave. He refused. 

But 2 weeks ago a surgeon was visiting his 
hospital, and Dr. Dooley asked the visitor 
to remove a lump on his left chest. A sam- 
ple of the tissue was flown here and ana- 
lyzed. It was malignant. Dr. Dooley re- 
ceived an order he couldn’t ignore, from 
Dr. Peter D. Comanduras, secretary general 
of Medico. 

Dr. Comanduras, who lives at 4512 South 
Sist Street, Arlington, and Dr. Dooley are 
old friends whose conferences helped lead 
to the organization of Medico. Dr. Dooley 
lived at 4301 Massachusetts Avenue before 
returning to the Far East in 1956. 

Last week Dr. Dooley flew back to the 
United States. He visited his mother in St. 
Louis, then flew back to New York for fur- 
ther diagnosis and treatment. 

Yesterday he was settling down in his room 
at the Sloan-Kettering Cancer Research Cen- 
ter at Memorial Hospital. 

“This is the most elegant hospital room I 
ever saw,” he commented. “Not’a single 
mat on the floor.” 

Almost gaily, he described what the doc- 
tors had done and planned to do. Tuesday 
morning, he said, the surgeons would “go in 
and take a look and see what’s there,” the 
first in a series of surgical procedures. 

“Then they'll decide on the treatment— 
whether it will be radiation, or nitrogen mus- 
tard, or something else,” he said. 

As a doctor he has guessed that he may 
have 5 or 6 years to live with this capricious 
type of cancer. 

As a missionary, he has decided that what- 
ever the other doctors say, he’s going to spend 
the time he has left at the hospital in Laos. 
He plans to return there in November. 

As he relaxed in the big shining city hos- 
pital to wait for the ministrations of other 
doctors, he was asked how he was feeling. 

“I feel great,” he said with a laugh. “As 
great,” he added, “as anyone feels who has 
cancer.”’ 





Ominous Change in Soviet Activities 
Based on Shifting of World’s Balance 


of Power g 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, a searching analysis of the 
world’s military balance of power is con- 
tained in an article by Joseph Alsop, 
columnist for New York Herald Tribune, 
Inc., which appeared in this morning’s 
Washington Post. - 

I think the article is so vitally impor- 
tant to our national destiny that I 
strongly urge every Member of Congress 
to read it and ponder the dangers which 
many of us see facing America in the 
immediate future if the Red masters in 
the Kremlin decide the time is favorable 
for military aggression of their own 
choosing. 

The article follows: 

En ROUTE TO VIENTIANE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

These words are written amid the bustle 
and confusion of homely things that always 
rise, in any household, when a long journey 
has to be prepared. This reporter is off to 
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Laos, to have a look at the new Communist 
aggression there. 

Since this country has been fed so long 
on patented, government-issued tranquiliz- 
ers, the trouble in Laos has as yet caused 
hardly a ripple. Maybe the aggression will 
soon be repelled, although it seems more like- 
ly that the key city of Sam Neua will soon 
turn into another Dienbienphu. In any 
case, what one will see in Laos probably will 
not be dramatic, if only because looking for 
jungle fighting in those particular jungles 
is usually far worse than searching a hay- 
stack for a needle. 

Nonetheless, just as a symptom, this trou- 
ble in Laos is really dramatically serious. It 
is very much worse as a symptom of the ill- 
concealed contempt for the strength and will 
of the United States and its President that is 
Plainly felt by the President's prospective 
guest, Nikita S. Khrushchev. 

To prove this shocking point, a compari- 
son offered in a previous report may perhaps 
be repeated. In brief, when Khrushchev first 
wanted a meeting with President Eisenhow- 
er, in 1955, he willingly paid for the meeting 
with the liberation of Austria and -the 
restoration of normal relations with Yugo- 
slavia. This time, threats to Berlin have got 
Khrushchev what he has always wanted most 
of all—an invitation to meet alone with 
the President, with no bothersome allies at 
the table. And this time, the invitation to 
meet was hardly extended by Eisenhower 
when the Communist attack on Laos was 
launched with Khrushchev’s blessing. 

What, then, is the explanation of this 
enormous and ominous change in the man- 
ners and methods of our enemy? In part, 
perhaps, the explanation lies in Khrushchev’s 
consolidation of his personal power. Yet 
even in 1955, he needed very great personal 
power, in order to persuade Vyacheslav Molo- 
tov and the other Stalinists to agree to the 
ostentatiously “peaceful” Austrian and Yugo- 
Slav gambits. 

Nine-tenths of the explanation of the 
change in Khrushchev must therefore lie 
elsewherg. It lies, beyond doubt, in the mas- 
sive, unfavorable shift in the East-West bal- 
ance of power that has occurred since 1953. 
In the Kremlin, the prevailing estimate of 
the power-balance is always the mainspring 
of policy. Nothing less than a great change 
in this Kremlin estimate can explain the 
great change in Khrushchev. 

The stark fact of the change in the power 
balance is daily drowned, in this country, 
in floods of official soothing-syrup. Less 
than’a year ago, the then Secretary of the 
Navy was happily denying that there were 
any indications of Soviet missile-launching 
submarines. Now Adm. Arleigh Burke has 
announced that the Soviets are building a 
serious force of these vessels. 

Our Polaris submarines, Admiral Burke 
added, will of course surpass the Soviet sub- 
marines when we finally get them—several 
years from now. The admiral did not add 
that the program that could have given us 
extremely useful missile-launching subma- 
Tines now was canceled because of the ad- 
ministration’s budget mania. But Khru- 
shchey then gleefully boasted with all the 
politeness of an oncoming house guest, that 
the new Soviet underwater craft, which he 
has now, would cover any target in the 
United States from the waters of Hudson 
Bay. 

By the same token, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Nathan Twining, 
was telling all and sundry only a few months 
ago that the Soviets probably did not’ have 
a true intercontinental ballistic missile, be- 
cause no Soviet ICBM had been tested at 
full range. With his usual hearty bluff- 
ness, General brushed aside the 
scientists’ warnings that the Soviets were 
using special instrumentations to test their 
ICBM’s over reduced ranges. 
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But now the U.S. Government has undis- 
puted and, of course, unannounced evidence 
of at least two full-range Soviet ICBM fir- 
ings which ended in the Pacific. 

These recent ugly surprises for the ad- 
ministration’s professional (one might even 
say careerist) optimists by no means convey 
the true extent of the shift in. the world 
power balance. It would take a book to tell 
that story in full. It is an ominous but rot 
yet quite fatal story—a story of diminution 
of our striking power and weakening of our 
deterrent balanced by Soviet gains in the 
same crucial areas. 

Much can yet be done to give this story 
a better ending than now seems likely. But 
if Berlin and Laos mean anything, they 
mean that the needed action should not be 
delayed for another year, or another month, 
or even another day. 





Friendship Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
elementary proposition, universally ac- 
knowledged, that ‘‘justice delayed is jus- 
tice denied.” 

The delays implicit in the judicial 
process were primarily responsible for 
the rise of administrative agencies. But 
today these administrative agencies are 
guilty of the same offense they were 
created to alleviate—delay in deciding 
cases. 

As one of the elected Representatives 
from the great city of Baltimore, I rise 
to enter a vigorous and official. protest 
concerning the unusual delay respecting 
the matter of Washington-Baltimore 
Adequacy of Service Investigation by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Docket No. 
8148. 

On May 3, 1956, a petition was filed 
requesting that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board investigate the inadequacy of serv- 
ice to the Greater Baltimore meiropoli- 
tan area in accordance with sections 404 
(a) and 1002 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended. The hearings 
in this matter were concluded on Sep- 
tember 18, 1957, and I submit that there 
can be no justification for the continued 
delay of the issuance of an order from the 
Board. It is a well-known fact that in 
the period of over 3 years since the insti- 
tution of an investigation for adequacy 
of service in the Baltimore area, this area 
has continued to receive far less service 
than it is legally entitled to. This condi- 
tion continues in spite of the institution 
of jetplane service to the west coast by 
two airlines. By no stretch of the imag- 
ination can the institution of this service 
be construed as providing a pattern of 
Service which is necessary to meet the 
test of “adequacy.” 

On July 31 of this year, I wrote to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board about this 
matter, so vital to the interests of the 
large population of Greater Baltimore. 
In reply the CAB stated: 
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We agree ee with your state- 
ment in your letter ~—_ 31 as to the 
need for a prompt aotetin our Baltimore- 
Washington Siete atecacunes case. Let 
us assure ako we are striving to make 
our findinge, based on a very ponderous 
record, quickly as possible. 

poe hey ee gon Bond and as the record be- 
fore us makes so clear, the issues in this 
complex proceeding are of considerable eco- 
nomic consequence to the airlines and to 
the public. We feel that the fairness and 
soundness of our decision are equally as 
important as its promptness. 

In addition, scores of matters of many 
types must be given attention by the Board 
so that we do not find ourselves able to 
devote the continuous hours to this case 
which would be desirable. We have had, 
for instance, the Northeastern States area 
investigation before us in which we re- 
cently voted tentative approval for service 
between Washington, Baltimore, and Boston 
via Allegheny Airlines. 


Acknowledging that the record may 
be ponderous, certainly sufficient time 
has elapsed since November 7, 1958, 
when oral arguments were completed, 
for a decision to have been reached. 

As to the “scores of matters of many 
types [which] must be given attention 
by the Board so that [they] do not find 
themselves able to devote the continuous 
hours to this case which would be de- 
sirable,” does the Board expect its case- 
load to lighten? Is it hoping for a slack 
period in order to devote time to this 
case? Or is the Board merely offering 
weak excuses for failure to have per- 
formed its function? 

Obviously the reasons ascribed do not 
justify the delay. 

The people of Baltimore erected a truly 
magnificent airport in 1950. The Friend- 
ship International Airport was immedi- 
ately hailed as one of the truly excellent 
facilities in the world, especially due to 
the fact that when this airport was 
planned, the use of fast jet planes was 
clearly envisioned. * 

I should like to point out that the 
CAB’s own examiner estimated that well 
over 75,000 Baltimoreans are obliged to 
travel to and from Washington’s Na- 
tional Airport each year. This proves 
conclusively that Baltimore does have 
the present potential of adequate num- 
bers of passengers that desire to travel 
by air. Also; recent figures of passenger 
service at Friendship reveal a 36 percent 
incease over last year—additional and 
conclusive proof that when the service 
is here, the passengers are, too. 

On August 14, 1959, I again wrote to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board that I could 
not understand the reason for the long 
delay in reaching a decision in this par- 
ticular case. As a member of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of the House of Representatives, I feel 
that if a decision is not reached by the 
CAB within a reasonable time, an in- 
vestigation and searching inquiry would 
be indicated respecting this matter. The 
urgent needs of almost 2 million of our 
citizens must be given due and proper 
recognition. 
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The Workmen’s Benefit Fund: Providing 
Mutual Help in Time of Economic Crises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, 75 years 
ago, a group of German-American immi- 
grants founded the Workmen’s Benefit 
Fund of the United States of America, 
to provide mutual help in times of eco- 
nomic crises. This year, this organiza- 
tion celebrates its 75th anniversary. 
Under leave granted I include an address 
by Mr. Morton B. Lawrence before the 
24th National Convention of the Work- 
men’s Benefit Fund of the United States 
of America, in Atlantic City, N.J., on 
June 14, 1959: 

DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


The history of the Workmen’s Benefit Fund 
to work for the common good. It is a fa- 
miliar story for Americans, but it can never 
be told too often. For it repeats in its own 
special way. the pattern of America and its 
growth. 

The story begins—like the American 
story—with a group of men who sought 
political asylum. With their families they 
fled the oppressive laws of Germany under 
Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor, in the 1880's. 
They came to the United States. They came 
as freemen—machinists, cigarmakers, and 
other skilled craftsmen, to work and to raise 
their families in freedom. A major part of 
that freedom is the right of men to organize 
to protect themselves—from political tyr- 
anny, from economic exploitation, from the 
poverty which follows upon the sickness or 
death of the family’s provider. 

Wage earners in the 1880's could not fall 
back upon savings, as their paychecks were 
small. Neither was there any aid from the 
Government, or organized charity to which 
they might turn. On September 24, 1884, 
@ group of those exiled German workers met 
for the purpose of forming an association 
which would protect its members in times of 
sickness or death. Scandals had brought 
the established profitmaking insurance com- 
panies into disrepute. “Order of the day” 
(the minutes of that meeting read): “self- 
help.” Less than a month later, on October 
19, 1884, that association was founded—the 
General Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit 
Fund of New York and Vicinity. 

The beginnings were modest enough: pay- 
ments to begin when the organization had 
75 members; weekly sick benefits of from 
$6 to $9; a death benefit of $75. These pay- 
ments seem insignificant in the light of 
today’s wages and the cost of living, but it 
should be remembered that 70 years ago $7 
@ week was the salary of a skilled working 
man. Only a few months after the estab- 
lishment of the society, it was faced with a 
dramatic challenge. Two members died. 
The $150 needed in death benefits had not 
yet been collected in the treasury. Had the 
society failed its members in that crisis, it 
could not have survived. But the enterpris- 

raised the money by borrowing 
from friends. The death benefits were paid, 
and the society’s reputation for honesty and 
reliability was thereby established. 
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The membership rolls expanded. By 1887 
there were 4 branches with 527 members. By 
the end of 1888 there were 783 members and 
15 branches in 3 States—New York, New 
Jersey and Massachusetts. Growth was.so 
rapid and so extensive that the society's 
name had to be changed to include the 
wider territory; it was now called—Work- 
men’s Sick and Death Benefit Fund of the 
United States of North America. (The 
designation “North” was later dropped. 
After 1888, sick benefits were extended to 26 
weeks, with another 25 weeks at half benefit, 
and death benefits were raised from the 
original $75 to $150 in 1888 and $250 in 1891. 

With such rapid growth, there was a sharp 
need for new administrative machinery. 
The small group of German workmen who 
founded the society had provided a com- 
pletely democratic organization, and the 
organization proved flexible enough to meet 
the needs of expansion. Headquarters were 
expanded too—from a small office on East 
Fourth Street at $6 a month to a store at 
$12, and by 1889 the society leased larger 
quarters in the Metropolitan Savings Bank 
Building on Third Avenue, which remained 
its home unti} 1930 when it moved into its 
own building at 714 Seneca Avenue in 
Brooklyn. 

The problem of coordinating the activities 
of the member branches with the main ‘ad- 
ministration was met and solved by holding 
a convention. The first was held in Novem- 
ber 1892 and there all branches were repre- 
sented. A second convention met in 1895 
and a third in 1898. In 1898 the national 
executive board applied for incorporation of 
the society. There were now 161 branches 
in 21 States and over 20,000 members. Emi- 
nent personalities began to join the organ- 
ization, among them the genius in the field 
of electricity, Charles Steinmetz, who for a 
time was the financial secretary of one of 
its branches, Daniel Hoan and Jasper Mc- 
Levy, many term mayors of Milwaukee and 
Bridgeport, respectively. 

By 1905, the society had grown so large 
that it needed its own publication to spread 
news of its activities to its membership. At 
the convention of that year, a motion was 
passed authorizing the publication of a pa- 
per, Solidarity. Its first issue appeared in 
April 1906 and it has since been published 
regularly for half a century as the official 
organ of the society. Its policy was stated 
clearly in that first issue: “Our paper shall 
be a means of enlightenment and concilia- 
tion. Its best efforts will be given to that 
great work of culture: the winning of the 
workers to the goal which we must set for 
ourselves. * * * Enlightenment, teaching, 
education are the prerequisites.” 

The Workmen's Sick and Death Benefit 
Fund had been founded by German immi- 
grants, and in its early years it remained 
essentially German in composition. The 
convention of 1910 proposed, among other 
things, the organization of English-speak- 
ing branches. During World War I the 
society, like all German-American groups of 
the times, was subjected to a certain amount 
of harassment by self-styled superpatriots. 
Its loyalty to America, however, was never 
questioned, and the society grew in strength 
during the war. Soon after World War I, 
the U.S. Department of Labor asked the so- 
ciety for permission to scan its records for 
statistical purposes, because the organiza- 
tion’s sick benefit figures were at that time 
practically the only source of health insur- 
ance statistics, The society gladly cooper- 
ated with various Government agencies, for it 
had been an early advocate of a system of 
Government-run social security. Even to- 
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day, the society is urging broader coverage 
and higher benefits under the social security 
laws. 

The postwar period was one of expansion 
and consolidation for the society. In 1928 
the organization adopted new additions to 
its benefit structure: women could now join 
the sick benefit group, and children were 
also admitted to the society. Membership 
rose to a new peak in 1929. In 1934, when 
it celebrated its 50th anniversary, it could 
look back with satisfaction over its half- 
century with the knowledge that it had sur- 
vived war, labor unrest, and the great de- 
pression. During the period of great unem- 
ployment, its relief fund had helped thou- 
sands of members to survive. No person was 
dropped from membership for nonpayment 
of dues, so that regardless of the members’ 
economic condition, they were eligible for 
benefits in times of sickness and distress. 

In a new era, which recognized the rights 
and duties of men to organize in their own 
interests for their security and protection, 
the society moved ahead steadily. In 1939, 
at the 18th convention, its name was offi- 
cially changed from Workmen's Sick and 
Death Benefit Fund to Workmen’s Benefit 
Fund. Once again, as it had done many 
times before, the Workmen’s Benefit Fund 
asserted its firm opposition to fascism, 
nazism, and communism, with their intoler- 
ance, hatred, persecution, and destruction of 
culture, freedom, and peace. At this con- 
vention, too, the medical care and hospital 
plan was adopted on a national basis, fol- 
lowing the institution of similar services by 
local branches a few years earlier. 


The Workmen's Benefit Fund continued to 
expand its activities and its services to mem- 
bers. The 20th national convention of 1943 
set up a life insurance program of regular 
and endowment policies. The emergency 
relief fund had been greatly strengthened 
and is constantly being used to help mem- 
ber families that suffer from unemployment 
or other financial distress, such as that 
caused by floods or other disasters. District 
committees were set up to coordinate the 
activities of the many branches. These in- 
clude not only the insurance and health 
benefits, but such varied services as camps 
for children in various parts of the country, 
homes for the aged and convalescent. Local 
branches are, of course, also engaged in social 
and educational activities and support na- 
tional and community drives for charitable 
and health purposes. Many branches pro- 
vide general practitioner care and, in metro- 
politan areas, an excellent medical specialist 
service. 

By 1959, the membership had greatly ex- 
panded—embracing all economic groups, 
ethnic and national backgrounds, and religi- 
ous faiths—with branches in 26 States and 
the District of Columbia, Its economic 
strength was reflected not only in the re- 
ports of its activities by the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York which 
carefully supervises fraternal societies, but 
in such increased services to members as 
providing life insurance policies up to $25,- 
000 and the addition of major medical cover- 
age. 

With its membership a _ representative 
cross-section of American citizens, the or- 
ganization continued its opposition to all 
forms of totalitarianism. Publication of a 
photograph of a i4-year-old Hungarian 
Freedom Fighter on the cover of Solidarity— 
soon after the Soviet suppression of the 
Hungarian rebellion—refiected the member- 
ship’s violent disapproval of Communist im- 
perialism and the subjugation of free peo- 
ples. Many of the new members were refu- 
gees from Communist oppression and they 
needed no reminder that democracy was 
still the finest form of government. 

Over the years of growth there have been 
many changes, but the fundamental struc- 
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ture of the Workmen’s Benefit Fund has re- 
mained . At the 70th Anniversary 
celebration in 1954, guest speakers Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner of New York and US. 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman, praised the so- 
tiety in glowing terms for its years of dedi- 
cated service to democratic ideals and to the 
enactment of forward looking social reforms 
and legislation. The editor of its magazine, 
Solidarity, reiterated briefly just what their 
organization means to its members: “In it- 
self, the society is a very sober-minded af- 
fair, a purely protective institution, organ- 
ized for self-help on a nonprofit basis. The 
‘very purpose gives the organization its ideal- 
istic aims. For this reason, progressive 
thinking men and women of all national 
origins, and of all occupations, can be ac- 
tive in the Workmen’s Benefit Fund as they 
are active in political, educational and eco- 
nomic organizations.” 





Release of Rabbi Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my constituents, Max Hendler, of 
Brooklyn, has brought to my attention, a 
letter published in the New York Times 
of August 6, 1959, concerning Rabbi Al- 
exander Zissu Portugal. If calling the 
attention of my colleagues to the plight 
of this self-sacrificing and dedicated 
man can help in some measure to bring 
about his release, I do so with earnest 
hope; 

RELEASE OF RABBI URGED—FEAR VOICED FOR 
HEALTH OF CLERIC IMPRISONED IN RUMANIA 
To the Eprror oF THE New York TIMES: 

A large concern for man’s fate begins with 
emphathy with one man’s fate. It is in 
this belief that we feel impelled to call at- 
tention to the tragic situation of a remark- 
able religious figure now under detention in 
Rumania, and to voice a public appeal of 
conscience in his behalf. 

His name is Rabbi Alexander Zissu Portu- 
gal. Since April 23, when he, his son and 
several friends were arrested on suspicion of 
“treason,” he has languished in prison under 


. investigation by the Rumanian authorities, 


and without trial. Anyone who has ever 
known this dedicated man, or who has been 
touched by his charism, even at a distant 
remove, can only regard the charge against 
him as a tragically grievous error. 

During World War II Rabbi Portugal was 
deported by the Nazis to Trans-Dniestria. 
His first act at the end of the war was to 
gather orphaned Jewish children and pro- 
vide a home for them. When the authorities 
would not let him keep “his” children, he 
simply proceeded to make them his liter- 
ally—he adopted them. 

He then took a large group of the children 
with him to the city of Ozernowitz, then 
under Soviet occupation. His fame as a 
father to children spread widely in the im- 
mediate postwar years. At one time he had 
as Many as 40 boys and girls sharing his liv- 
ing quarters. At another point a group of 
Jewish children in a Russian orphanage in 
Odessa left that institution to join the rabbi 
in Ozernowitz, as a result of which the Soviet 
authorities detained him for a few days. 

FURTHER ARRESTS 


Following this, the rabbi removed to 
Bucharest, where he taught the children of 
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the Jewish orphanage. When the Rumanian 
authorities undertook in 1948 to dissolve this 
institution, the younger children especially 
pleaded that they be permitted to remain 
with the rabbi and not be transferred to the 
State orphan asylums. In consequence, the 
rabbi was once more arrested and confined 
for investigation for a period of 4 months. 

In recent years Rabbi Portugal traveled 
from town to town in Rumania, visiting the 
Jewish communities, dispensing what alms 
he could gather, counseling the troubled and 
himself living a life of poverty. He was 
twice warned that he must cease this ac- 
tivity and stay at home. It was after he 
had complied with the second warning that 
he was suddenly arrested last April. 

This time he is far less able than before 
to cope with the harsh circumstances of 
imprisonment and investigation. He is 65, 
frail, and sickly; his weight has reportedly 
dropped to 90 pounds, in part, probably 
because he has been unable in prison to ob- 
tain the kosher food which his faith enjoins 
upon him. 

His very survival, then, may depend on 
his being released. And this letter is written 
in the prayerful hope that the Rumanian 
authorities, aware of-the profound concern 
felt for Rabbi Portugal and mindful of the 
most elementary demands of humane char- 
ity, will be moved to release him and so to 
spare him the rigors which he cannot with- 
stand in his enfeeblement and advanced 
years. 

‘ REINHOLD NIEBUHR, 
Professor of Theology, Union Theo-, 
logical Seminary. 
Louis FINKELSTEIN, 
Chancellor, Jewish Theological Semi- 


nary. 
New Yorx, July 30, 1959. 





Lambert E. Broad Has Served 25 Years 
as President of Mining and Mechanical 
Institute, Freeland, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following article from the 
Hazleton, Pa., Plain Speaker of August 
19, 1959, disclosing that Mr. Lambert E. 
Broad has served 25 years as president 
of Mining and Mechanical Institute, 
Freeland, Pa.: 

LAMBERT BROAD OBSERVES 25TH YEAR AS MMI 
PRESIDENT 

Lambert E. Broad, president of the Mining 
and Mechanical Institute, Freeland, today 
marks his 25th anniversary as head of that 
educational institution. 

Broad, who became president of MMI in 
1934, graduated with high honors from Le- 
high Universtiy with the degree of bachelor 
of arts. He became a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa National Honor Society while at 
Lehigh. 

Graduating from the University of Pitts- 
burgh with the degree of master of arts, he 
became a member and was a former officer 
of Phi Delta Kappa Graduation Education 
Honor Society. 

A member of the American Association of 
School Administrators and Secondary School 
Administrators, he is also active in civic, in- 
dustrial and church affairs in the Freeland- 
Hazleton area. 
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Among these are: president, Freeland In- 
dustrial Development Corp.; past president, 
Freeland Rotary Club; vice president Com- 
munity Concerts Association; director, An- 
thracite. Motor Club, director, Freeland 
Chamber of Commerce; past. president and 
director, and chairman of trustees, Freeland 
YMCA; chairman of trustees, St. John Re- 
formed Church, Freeland; officer and past 
Officer of various Masonic bodies; and =e 
ber, Valley Country Club. 

Before coming to Freeland, Broad was nad 
of the Science Department and director of 
visual instruction at Aliquippa schools from 
1927 to 1934. 

Broad’s 25th year as MMI head coincides 
with the school’s 80th anniversary. Founded 
in 1879 by the late Eckley B. Coxe, pioneer 
coal operator, its initial objective was to 
make better miners and mechanics out of 
boys and men, who had little or no primary 
schooling. 

Started as a night school, it evolved into a 
fully accredited, full-time college prepara- 
tory school under Broad’s leadership and 
has received excellent ratings since that 
time. Over 700 young men have received 
their diplomas during Broad’s tenure. 





Hallmarks of Our Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the . 


Record, I include the following attached 
article which appeared in the July 1959 
issue of the Tulanian: 
[From the July 1959 issue of: the Tulanian] 
HALLMARKS OF Our SOCIETY 
(By Dr. Rufus C. Harris, president, Tulane 
University) 

American education today should strive 
to impress young people more with our coun- 
try’s basic freedoms than with its high 
standard of living. 

I refer generally to our civil liberties and 
particularly to our freedom of thought, ex- 
pression and assembly. We should show 


" what these mean, and how they apply in 


daily living. 

As a people we have, I suspect, made a 
mistake in our international posture by 
boasting too much of our high standards of 
living and our exciting achievements in 
technocracy, instead of reflecting the image 
of a people whose daily life cherishes the 
exchange of ideas, the give and take of de- 
bate, the freedom of learning and the liberty 
of conscience. 

These are more the hallmarks of our West- 
ern culture than anything produced from 
stone, steel, or tec 

Our more important efforts in foreign aid 
should be to strive to assist all peoples, of 
all tongues and of every race to find the 
secrets of freedom as well as the secrets of 
science and technocracy. That could be our 
best example of world leadership. But it 
must stem from a basic educational philo- 
sophy. 

The world today makes it necessary that 
education produce men of character and 
principle for it is obvious that our safety 
cannot reasonably be entrusted to men 
merely of skill. Skills are neutral and may 
be employed for good or evil. 

How do schools and colleges best build 
character? 


They do so when they require the best 
academic performance. The conditicns con- 
ducive to high performance in teaching and 
learning are precisely those that are chiefly 
conducive to the development of character 
and principle. Large or small, wealthy or 
poor, each educational institution can be 
such a force if it really wants to. 

« ‘The principal determinate is the level of 
ormance expected. 

The sad part is that on most campuses it 
is low and only a few persons are perform- 
ing to full capacity. Where trustees, officers, 
faculty and students live by the conviction 
that learning demands excellence, and no- 
thing short of high performance will be 
settled for, character is strengthened, prin- 
ciple is exalted and students will reflect it. 

In fact, all worthwhile ingredients of the 
college exprience flow from this, including 
good teaching, the satisfactory curriculum, 
student responsibility and effective religious 
responsibility and practice. Where there is 
firm commitment to academic excellence, col- 
lege courses gain meaning and relevance, 
and students today have a greater concern for 
finding meaning in life than this century has 
heretofore seen. 

We must produce all the superior trained 
young people we can find to see to it that a 
historical review of these times does not re- 
cord that actually we were an immature, irre- 
sponsible, and confused people; that revolu- 
tionary changes occurred in our generation 
to which we never really became awakened; 
that our Nation was propelled into a new 
educational era to which we did not wisely 
respond: that there was a convergence of 
powerful and even marvelous forces on a 
worldwide scale, which produced an un- 
paralleled necessity for uncompromised ex- 
cellence in education, but that we lacked 
either the imagination, the courage, or the 
maturity to provide it. 

Most of the Tulanian readers reside in the 
great southern portion of the United States. 
It is the section from which we stem and 
which we wish to advance. It has our earn- 
est thought and labor and solicitude. It is 
proper that we ask: Are our youth in this 
area being educated with proper regard for 
the needs and opportunities that await them 
in adult life in the world as it now is, with 
all of its stresses and competition? 

Are the cankers of trivia and materialism 
which in so many ways are eating at the 
heart of American society today similarly 
gnawing at the vitals of our educational 
standards and vision? 

Our solemn purpose must be to liberate 
the mind and to broaden and deepen the 
sense of tolerance, personal usefulness and 
responsibility; to provide this area with the 
best possible educational institutions; to ed- 
ucate and morally develop its youth; to move 
them away from prejudice, ignorance, and 
absorption with self and community trivia 
toward noble dedications to the great reli- 
gious and social endeavors; to inspire lofty 
pursuit in superior learning; and to assure 
generous and unselfish public performance. 

This constitutes our chief, if not our only, 
obligation to this area. 

It constitutes the best measure of our duty 
to Mr. Tulane and. Mrs. Newcomb. It con- 
stitutes the South’s best promise for ad- 
vancement; and indeed, it constitutes the 
best way that our time may be made one 
of peace. 

Everything we do in education for this, 
experimentally or otherwise, must be meas- 
ured by high quality levels if we really wish 
to raise the sights and the performance of 
southern endeavor. 

There can be no compromise with stand- 
ards and integrity in this. 

The integrity of, character we strive for 
within ourselves is dependent upon the meas- 
ure of our own inner quality. The integrity 
of any system of education we embark upon 
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inevitably will be the result of the same 
ingredient. 

No educational program can be any finer, 
deeper, more humane, more qualitative than 
those who are its architects or those who are 
taught according to its ways. 

In the last analysis the quality of our 
southern performance in education or any- 
thing else is the qaulity of each of us in the 
South. 





Protest on Khrushchev Visit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec-~ 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Letters to the Editor column of the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of August 
19, 1959, submitted by Mr. James J. 
Walsh, of Wilkes-Barre, regarding the 
upcoming visit of Nikita Khrushchev to 
this country: 

PROTEST ON KHRUSHCHEYV VISIT 


Eprror, TiMES-LEADER NEws: 

The announcement that Nikita Khru- 
shchev and President Eisenhower will ex- 
change visits has stirred the entire Nation. 

Only recently, President Eisenhower re- 
marked about the apathy of so many Ameri- 
cans concerning the dangers of communism. 
And yet, it is this same Mr. Eisenhower who 
has invited the very leader of this deadly 
menace to visit the United States. 

Just a few weeks ago our Congress 
adopted a resolution denouncing the en- 
slavement of the captive nations. Perhaps 
Congress should have added the United 
States to the list of nations under Red dom- 
ination. Our leaders have been taken in by 
the Communists so often, figuratively speak- 
ing, we are a captive nation. It would ap- 
pear the United States is being used as a 
doormat by the Kremlin. 

By dealing with this man of treachery, 
doublecrossing, mass murders, etc., we are 
automatically putting a stamp of approval 
on the status quo in Europe, China, Tibet, 
etc. Have our leaders lost sight of what 
happened in Hungary, Poland, Korea, etc? 
What of those 450 Americans still being held 
in Communist prisons in Red China? Try 
to picture the heartache of those boys’ par- 
ents. I wonder if any of those parents have 
ever been invited to the White House and 
been given the assurance that everything 
possible is being done to bring about their 
release? 

It is shocking, to say the least, to read in 
our newspapers that Governors, business 
leaders, and the like are extending invita- 
tions to Mr. K., while in this country. 

Khrushchev made this statement to West- 
ern diplomats at a Moscow reception on No- 
vember 18, 1956: 

“If you don’t like us, don’t accept our in- 
vitations and don’t invite us to come to see 
you. Whether you like it or not, history is 
on our side. We will bury you.” 

So we invite our self-announced under- 
taker to call. 

As an American, I strongly protest this 
mass murderer coming to the United States. 
I fail to see where he has made the slightest 
concession in the interests of justice and 
peace in the world to warrant a visit to this 
country. 

Several years ago Marshal Tito, of Yugo- 
slavia, sought an invitation to the United 
States, but he was denied such a visit be- 
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cause the American people flooded the 
White House with letters of protest. The 
American people can do the same regarding 
Khrushchev. We can take him at his word, 
“if you don’t like us don’t accept our invita- 
tions, and don’t invite us to come to see 
you,” by writing to the President urging him 
to cancel the invitation. 

I’m in agreement with Senator THomas 
Dopp (Democrat, Connecticut) when he 
says: “It’s a national disgrace.” 

Dr. Carl O. McIntire, who heads the In- 
ternational Council of Christian Churches, 
calls Khrushchev the chief spokesman of the 
devil who repudiates God. Dr. Clyde Ken- 
nedy, president of the American Council of 
Christian Churches branded the Red tyrant 
“the bloody butcher of Hungary.” 

Pope Pius XI and XII warned: “Commu- 
nism is intrinsically evil and no one can 
cooperate with it in any manner whatsoever. 
The fight between the forces of God and 
anti-God must be fought to a finish.” 

These are wise words and worth heeding. 

JaMEs J. WALSH. 

WILKES-BARRE. 





Oakridge’s One-Woman United Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, commu- 
nication may not lead to understanding 
but understanding cannot come without 
communication. 

The peoples of this earth do not want 
war. They want peace. 

These are propositions to which we all 
can subscribe. With them in mind we 
certainly commend my constituent, Mrs. 
W. H. (Hazel) Walwyn, of Oakridge, 
Oreg., who corresponds with 200 persons 
in 41 different countries all over the 
globe and has been doing this for more 
than 40 years. 

Under a previous consent, I am now 
including an article from the Eugene 
Register-Guard for August 5, 1959, writ- 
ten by Ruby Lund, the Register-Guard 
correspondent at Oakridge, about this 
remarkable woman and her important 
hobby. What a different world this 
would be if we had a Hazel Walwyn in 
every community. 

LETTERWRITER SEEKS GOop WILL 
(By Ruby Lund) 

OakKripcE.—This upper Willamette Valley 
community has its own “United Nations” try- 
ing to create good will in many foreign 
lands. 

It is a one-woman organization—Mrs. W. 
H. (Hazel) Walwyn. 

She corresponds with more than 200 per- 
sons in 41 different countries all over the 
globe. 

Mrs. Walwyn writes long letters to ail 
these people, describing the American way 
of life. In return, she receives descriptions 
of the ways of life in the many foreign lands. 

Her friends-by-mail include people from 

in 


Africans and the people on Ascension Island. 
To many of these people, Mrs. Walwyn 
sends magazines depicting America, Many 
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of her friends have hobbies to which she con- 
tributes, adding to their collections Amer- 
ican examples of the items in which they 
are interested. Among the things she has 
sent to the foreign nations are view cards, 
snapshots, salt and pepper shakers, cups and 
saucers. 

Her home, in turn, contains examples of 
arts and crafts from all over the world. 

Mrs. Walwyn began her unique letterwrit- 
ing some 40 years ago when she began to 
collect first issue stamp covers. Her hobby 
has grown so much since then that now 
she maintains businesslike records to keep 
it going. 

She has rows of metal filing cabinets 
which contain all of her correspondence 
and a large looseleaf notebook which serves 
as an address record. 

In these alphabetical files, she keeps a 
record showing the interests of each of her 
friends and data on their families. 

Mrs. Walwyn says her hobby isn’t an ex- 
pensive one. All her letters are sent by 
surface mail. Often it takes them from 
6 weeks to 3 months to reach their destina- 
tion. The same time often elapses before 
she receives a reply. 


The magazines she sends are those she 
buys anyway as well as some her friends 
give her to send to one of her correspondents. 
The gifts are small, inexpensive items rep- 
resentative of the country. 





Kennedy and Anfuso Honored by 
Morgenstern Foundation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
JOHN F. KENNEDY and I were honored 
today by the Morris Morgenstern Foun- 
dation of New York which presented to 
us, at a special ceremony in Senator 
KENNEDY'S Office, parchment replicas of 
the famous letter written by George 
Washington in 1790 to the Touro Syna- 
gogue in Newport, R.I. These awards 
were presented to us by Mr. Morris Mor- 
genstern, the founder of the foundation 
bearing his name, for “their inspira- 
tional efforts in combatting bigotry.” 

Senator Kennepy and I were privi- 
leged to be the first to receive this award, 
which will be presented annually by the 
foundation to national! figures for their 
efforts in combating bigotry and per- 
secution. The award has as its text 
President Washington's statement in his 
letter of 1790 in which he assured the 
Jewish congregation of Newport that the 
United States will give “to bigotry no 
sanction, to persecution no assistance.” 

In the summer of the year 1790, after 
the troubled years of the American 
Revolution, the first President of the 
United States made a tour of the coun- 
try. He came to the little seafaring town 
of Newport, R.I., in the part of the coun- 
try colonized by the great champion of 
religious liberty, Roger Williams. The 
people of Newport turned out to greet 
President Washington. 

Moses Seixas, sexton of the Hebrew 
congregation of Newport, who was a 
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friend of Washington’s, sent him a warm 
le‘ ter of welcome. Washington’s reply 
to this letter of welcome, addressed to 
the Hebrew congregation of Newport, is 
today one of the Nation’s most cherished 
historical documents. It is an eloquent 
expression of American freedom and re- 
ligious harmony. In 1946 the Touro 
Synagogue in Newport, which is now 
about 200 years old, was dedicated as a 
national shrine. 

The words “to bigotry no sanction” 
have played a vital role in the life of 
Morris Morgenstern, well-known mil- 
lionaire financier, philanthropist, and 
realtor, who resides in Long Beach, N.Y. 

Owner of the original letter by George 
Washington, in which this quote appears, 
Mr. Morgenstern is a firm believer that 
George Washington was the personifica- 
tion of the American ideal of freedom. 
As long as he can remember, he has been 
a crusader of the principles of tolerance 
expounded by our first President. 

Through his efforts, the Washington 
letter has been seen by millions as part 
of the Freedom Train Exhibition and at 
universities in various parts of the coun- 
try. It is now on display at the B’nai 
B’rith Building in Washington, D.C. 

The 78-year-old president of Morris 
Morgenstern & Son is more anxious to- 
day to spread the word of George Wash- 
ington than ever before. 

Morris Morgenstern, as an individual, 
has probably financéd more building 
than anyone else in the United States. 
But he is not happy being just a success- 
ful businessman. For years he has 
found time to help good causes and 
actively support various organizations, 
regardless of race or religion. 

In 1949 he created the Morris Morgen- 
stern Foundation, “to aid men and 
women of every creed, race, and ances- 
try to contribute their highest gifts to 
the development of our national culture.” 

Through his efforts, the Levittown 
Jewish Center was enabled to expand 
from its original facilities accommodat- 
ing a handful of children to a synagogue 
of prime status in Long Island. 

He was also drafted by the directors of 
the West. Side Branch of the YMCA to 
be chairman of a committee to raise 
funds to provide decent recreational fa- 
cities for the boys living in Hell’s 
Kitchen. 

Judge Albert Conway brought to Mr. 
Morgenstern’s attention the fact that 
atlhough children of other faiths were 
provided with houses of worship at the 
Ten Mile River Boys Scout Camp, the 
Jewish boys were not so provided. Mr. 
Morgenstern made the necessary funds 
available for construction of what is now 
known as the Synagogue in the Pines. 

The list of agencies which he helps is 
endless. They include the Brooklyn He- 
brew Home and Hospital for the Aged; 
the Infants Home of Brooklyn; the Ca- 
thedral Club; Yeshiva University; Cardi- 
nal Spellman’s Foundling Home, among 
others. 

Born in Russia, Morris was brought to 
the United States at the age of 4. Be- 
cause his family was poor, he had to give 
up school and start working. At 14, he 
borrowed some money and went into the 
business of manufacturing seltzer bot- 
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tles. Eventually he began dabbling in 
real estate and founded the finance firm 
he now heads. 

Mr. Morgenstern — known affection- 
ately as ‘“M.M” by his friends—has been 
the personal guest of Vice President 
Nixon. Dr. Jonas Salk, the conqueror of 
polio, recently hailed Mr. Morgenstern 
for his humanitarian work. He has re- 
ceived citations from Presidents Roose- 
velt, Truman and most recently Eisen- 
hower, for his invaluable efforts in be- 
half of the sick, poor, and needy of all 
races and creeds. 

The text of the George Washington 
letter follows: 

To the Hebrew Congregation in Newport, R.I. 

GENTLEMEN: While I receive, with much 
satisfaction, your address replete with ex- 
pressions of affection and esteem, I rejoice 
in the opportunity of assuring you, that I 
shall always retain a grateful remembrance 
of the cordial welcome I experienced in my 
visit to Newport, from all classes of citizens. 

The reflection on the days of difficulty and 
danger which are past is rendered the more 
sweet, from a consciousness that they are 
succeeded by days of uncommon prosperity 
and security. If we have wisdom to make 
the best use of the advantages with which 
we are now favored, we cannot fail, under 
the just administration of a good Govern- 
ment, to become a great and a happy people. 

The citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica have a right to applaud themselves for 
having given to mankind examples of an 
enlarged and liberal policy, a policy worthy 
of imitation. All possess alike liberty of 
conscience and immunities of citizenship. 
It is now no more that toleration is spoken 
of, as if it was by the indulgence of one class 
of people that another enjoyed the exercise, 
of their inherent natural rights. For hap- 
pily the Government of the United States, 
which gives to bigotry no sanction, to per- 
secution no assistance requires only that 
they who live under its protection should de- 
mean themselves as good citizens, in giving 
it on all occasions their effectual support. 

It would be inconsistent with the frank- 
ness of my character not to avow that I am 
pleased with your favorable opinion of my 
administration, and fervent wishes for my 
felicity. May the children of the stock of 
Abraham, who dwell in this land, continue 
to merit and enjoy the good will of the other 
inhabitants, while every one shall sit in 
safety under his own vine and figtree, and 
there shall be none to make him afraid. May 
the father of all mercies scatter light and 
not darkness in our paths, and make us 
all in our several vocations useful here, and 
in his own due time and way everlastingly 
happy. 

G. WASHINGTON. 





The Late Ken Regan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
pay tribute to the late Ken Regan, who 
served in the House from August 1947.to 
January 1955. I had not met Ken Regan 
until he came to Washington as the Rep- 
resentative of the great 16th Congres- 
sional District, which joins on the south 
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and west the district which I have the 
honor to represent. 

Ken Regan was a man of good will. As 
colleagues from west Texas we worked 
together on many problems for the pub- 
lic good. - Ken was cooperative, under- 
standing, and effective in his work. 

Ken Regan had a big district. He had 
a big heart. He was big ir his thinking. 
He loved his district and the people of his 
State and Nation. He served them well 
in Washington. I wish to join with 
others in paying tribute to a departed 
friend. I wish also to extend sympathy 
to his wife, Roberta Regan, who survives 
him, and who shared his interests dur- 
ing their years in Washington. 





_ DAV Services in Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
ceptional record of vital rehabilitation 
services freely extended to thousands of 
Oregon citizens has recently come to 
my attention. These splendid humani- 
tarian services are not sufficiently ap- 
preciated by those who have benefited 
thereby, directly and indirectly. 

Among the several congressionally 
chartered veteran organizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
ters in Oregon, is the Disabled American 
Veterans. The DAV is the only such 
organization composed exclusively of 
those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of war. 
Formed in 1920, under the leadership of 
Judge Roberts S. Marx, DAV legislative 
activities have benefited every compen- 
sated disabled veteran. Its present na- 
tional commander is another judge, 
David B. Williams, of Concord, Mass. 
Its national adjutant is John E. Feigh- 
ner, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Its national 
legislative director is Elmer M. Freuden- 
berger; its national director of claims, 
Cicero F. Hogan; and its national di- 
rector of employment relations, John W. 
Burris—all located at its National Serv- 
ice Headquarters at 1701 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disabili- 
ties—some 2 million—the DAV can 
never aspire to become the largest of 
the several veteran organizations. 
Nevertheless, since shortly after its for- 
mation in 1920, the DAV national head- 
quarters, located in. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has maintained the largest staff of 
any veteran organization, of full-time 
trained national service officers, 138 of 
them, who are located in the 63 regional 
and 3 district offices of the U.S. Veterans’ 
Administration, and in its central office 
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in Washington, D.C. They have ready 
access to the official claim records of 
those claimants who have given them 
their powers of attorney. All of them 
being war-handicapped veterans them- 
selves, these service officers are sympa- 
thetic and alert as to the problems of 
other less well-informed claimants. 

The two DAV national service officers 
in Oregon are Mr. Gerald S. Kelsey and 
Mr. James W. Hudson, located at the VA 
Regional Office, 208 South West Fifth 
Avenue, Portland, Oreg. The depart- 
ment commander is Mr. Dan Cole, 2520 
J Street, Springfield, Oreg., and the de- 
partment adjutant is Mr. T. F. Van 
Laningham, 429 South West Fourth 
Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 

The three VA hospitals in Oregon are 
a 1,000-bed DOM hospital at Camp 
White, a 567-bed GM hospital at Port- 
land, and a 670-bed NP hospital at Rose- 
burg. VAVS_ representatives: Camp 
White, Patrick Graham; Roseburg, 
Charles TT. McCoy; Portland, George 
Youmans. 

During the last fiscal year, the VA 
paid out $52,414,000 for its veteran pro- 
gram in Oregon, including $13,730,806 
disability compensation to its 19,408 
service-disabled veterans. These Fed- 
eral expenditures in Oregon furnish sub- 
stantial purchasing power in all com- 
munities. Only about 11 percent— 
1,859—are members of the 27 DAV chap- 
ters in Oregon. 

This 11 percent record is strange, in 
view of the’ very outstanding record of 
personalized sefvice activities and ac- 
complishments of the DAV national serv- 
ice officers in behalf of Oregon veterans 
and dependents during the last 10 fiscal 
years, as revealed by the following 
statistics: 


Claimants contacted (estimate) — 31, 357 
Claims folders revyiewed_____ ~~ 26, 131 
Appearances before rating 

ROI ii sn icity anion ait dees settiintn eet 12, 892 
Compensation increases ob- 

CE Sic a Seindbnein~ saa 2, 634 
Service connections obtained-_-. 792 
Nonservice pensions........... 828 
Death benefits obtained___..__-. 430 

Total monetary benefits 
CONG. cciniintbata nents $933, 996. 15 


These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the central office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, han- 
dling appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
surance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in 
the central office, they handled 58,282 
reviews and appeals, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $5,337,389.05. Propor- 
tionate additional benefits were thereby 
obtained for Oregon veterans, their de- 
pendents and their survivors. 

These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized advice, counsel, and assist- 
ance extended to all of the claimants who 
have contacted DAV service officers in 
person, by telephone, and by letter. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 percent 
of whom were DAV members—their de- 
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pendents, and others, in response to their 
varied claims for service connection, dis- 
ability compensation, medical treatment, 
hospitalization, prosthetic appliances, 
vocational training, insurance, death 
compensation or pension, VA guarantee 
loans for homes, farms and businesses, 
and so forth Helpful advice was also 
given as to counseling and placement in- 
to suitable useful employment—to utilize 
thelr remaining abilities—civil service 
examinations, appointments, retentions, 
retirement benefit, and multifarious 
other problems. 

Every claim presents different prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled veterans, 
not given on a silver platter. Fre- 
quently, because of lack of official rec- 
ords, death or disappearance of former 
buddies and associates, lapse of memory 
with the passage of time, lack of infor- 
mation and experience, proof of the 
legal service connection of a disability 
becomes extremely difficult, too many 
times impossible. A claims and rating 
record board can obviously not grant 
favorable action merely based on the 
opinions, impressions or conclusions of 
persons who submit notarized affidavits. 
Specific, detailed, pertinent facts are 
essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims against 
itself. As the defendant, in effect, the 
U.S. Veterans’ Administration must 
award the benefits provided under the 
laws administered by it, only under cer- 
tain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely Why his 
claim may previously have been denied 
and then specifies what additional evi- 
dence is essential The claimant must 
necessarily bear the burden of obtaining 
such fact-giving affidavit evidence. The 
experienced national service officer will, 
of course, advise him as to its possible 
improvement, before presenting same to 
the adjudication agency, in the light of 
all of the circumstances and facts, and 
of the pertinent laws, precedents, regu- 
lations and schedule of disability ratings. 
No DAV national service officer, I feel 
certain, ever uses his skill, except in be- 
half of worthy claimants, with justifi- 
able claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very signifi- 
cant, as pointed out by the DAV acting 
national director of claims, Chester A. 
Cash, that a much higher percentage of 
those claims, which have been prepared 
and presented with the aid of a DAV na- 
tional service officer, are eventually 
favorably acted upon, than is the case as 
to those claimants who have not given 
their powers of attorney to any such 
special advocate. 

Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years ago, 
the disability compensation payments of 
about 37,200 veterans have been discon- 
tinued, and reduced’ as to about 27,300 
others at an aggregate loss to them of 
more than $28 million per year. About 
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eight-tenths of 1 percent of such discon- 
tinuances and reductions have probably 
occurred as to disabled veterans in Ore- 
gon, With a consequent loss of about 
$224,000 per year. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veteran organization. Judg- 
ing by the past, such unfavorable adjudi- 
cations will occur as to an additional 
equal number or more during the next 3 
years, before such review is completed. 
I urge every disabled veteran in Oregon 
to give his power of attorney to the na- 
tional service officer of the DAV, or of 
some other veteran organization, or of 
the American Red Cross, just as a pro- 
tective measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of a competent expert national 
service officer. 

Measured by the DAV’s overall costs of 
about $12,197,600 during a 10-year 
period, one would find that it has ex- 
pended about $3.50 for each claim folder 
reviewed, or about $8.80 for each rating 
board appearance, or, again, about $22.70 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
obtained, or about $54 for each compen- 
sation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monetary 
benefits for claimants for each dollar 
expended by the DAV for its national 
service officer setup. Moreover, such 
benefits will generally continue for many 
years. , 

Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
no Government subsidy whatsoever. 
The DAV is enabled to maintain its na- 
tionwide staff of expert national service 
officers primarily because of income from 
membership dues collected by its local 
chapters and from the net income on its 
Idento-Tag—miniature automobile li- 
cense tags—project, owned by the DAV 
and operated by its employees, most of 
whom are disabled veterans, their wives, 
or their widows, or other handicapped 
Americans—a rehabilitation project in 
thus furnishing them with useful em- 
ployment. Incidentally, without check- 
ing as to whether they had previously 
sent in a donation, more than 1,400,000 
owners of sets of lost keys have received 
them back from the DAV’s Idento-Tag 
department, 3,538 of whom, during the 
last 8 years, were Oregon residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becaming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as will enable it to maintain 
its invaluable nationwide service setup 
on @ more adequate basis. So much 
more could be accomplished for dis- 
tressed disabled veterans, if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to maintain 
an expert service officer in every one of 
the 173 VA hospitals. 

During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 

incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, aggregating $3,300,- 
000, exclusively for salaries to its na- 
tional service officers. Its reserves hav- 
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ing been thus nearly exhausted, the DAV 
Service Foundation is therefore very 
much in need of the generous support of 
all serviced claimants, DAV members, 
and other social-minded Americans, by 
direct donations, by designations in in- 
surance policies, by bequests in wills, by 
assignments of stocks and bonds, and by « 
establishing special types of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
originated about 3 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., which 
established the first perpetual rehabili- 
tation fund of $1,000 with the DAV 
Service Foundation. Recently it added 
another $100 thereto. Since then, every 
DAV unit in that State has established 
such a special memorial trust fund, 
ranging from $100 to $1,100, equivalent 
to about $5 per DAV member. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such rehabilitation service can help to 
make it possible for the DAV to continue 
such excellent rehabilitation services in 
Oregon by sending in donations to the 
DAV Service Foundation, 631 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
Every such serviced claimant who is 
eligible can and should also become a 
DAV member, preferably a life member, 
for which the total fee is $100—$50 to 
those born before January 1, 1902, or 
World War I veterans—payablé in in- 
stallments within 2 full fiscal year 
periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by 
being a supporting member of at least 
one organization which reflects his in- 
terests and viewpoints—labor unions, 
trade associations, and various religious, 
fraternal, and civic associations. All of 
America’s veterans ought to be members 
of one or more of the patriotic, service- 
giving veteran organizations. All of 
America’s disabled defenders, who are 
receiving disability compensation, have 
greatly benefited by their own official 
voice, the DAV. 





Prelude to Annual Report by Congress- 
woman Edna F. Kelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YoRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mrs. KELLY. . Mr. Speaker, every year 
it has been my practice to submit a re- 
port to my constituents in the 10th Con- 
gressional District. in New York on im- 
portant legislation enacted during the 
session of Congress. In my _ report, 
which of necessity is brief, I try to be 
factual on key legislation enacted. The 
report this year -will only cover the first 
session of the 86th Congress and should 
be sent out shortly after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. It is, of course, im- 
possible to predict with accuracy when 
Congress will adjourn and, more impor- 
tant, what specific legislative measures 
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will be enacted into law. At this point 
I have, therefore, decided in a prelimi- 
nary statement to describe to the peo- 
ple of my district the difficult and. com- 
plicated atmosphere hovering over this 
session. This, then, is the prelude to my 
report. 

The first session of the 86th Congress 
convened and will adjourn with war 
clouds engulfing the entire world. The 
density of the clouds fluctuated with the 
actions of the leaders of the Kremlin. 
As heavy and ominous as the clouds were 
with the appearance of the sputnik and 
lunik, they increased with the overt, ag- 
gressive actions of the “comrades” in the 
Middle East, the Far East, Tibet, Latin 
America, Central America, including 
Cuba, in Europe again’ with the Berlin 
impasse and once more in southeastern 
Asia, Laos. 

A diminishing of the war clouds fol- 
lowed appeasement of the comrades in 
the Ministers’ meeting, a pending but 
never accomplished summit meeting, and 
finally plans for an exchange of heads of 
state. 

Thus, it can be said with no exaggera~ 
tion that Congress met and will adjourn 
in one of the most trying times in the 
history of the United States. 

The international outlook for the 
Democratic-controlled Congress was not 
made felicitous by the Republican-con- 
trolled executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. Congress convened labeled by 
President Eisenhower, in his role as 
leader of the Republican Party, as being 
controlled by “political radicals, spend- 
thrifts, and gloom-dogglers.” 

Bear in mind that when Congress con- 
vened, President Eisenhower, in his state 
of the Union message, promised “‘a sen- 
sible. posture of defense against the 
growing might of the Soviet Union,” 
and in the next breath he warned we 
must “guard against feverish building 
up of vast armaments.” The observing 
public saw Congress placed publicly be- 
tween the horns of the dilemma. 

Congress was faced with the problem 
of meeting the Soviet menace, of placat- 
ing the administration in its request for 
the highest budget in “peacetime,” of 
grappling with a $9 billion interest on 
the national debt, of increasing the limit 
on the national debt, and of passing a 
Mutual Security Act. Domestic issues 
became secondary and/or dependent 
upon the cost of meeting the Soviet 
menace, balancing the budget and con- 
trolling inflation. € 

The entire policy of the Republican 
administration was in a state of fluctua- 
tion. A cooperative state of mind and 
action on the part of Democratic legisla- 
tors was tried to the point of frustration. 
President Eisenhower requested legisla- 
tion and then vetoed bills because they 
were too much or too little. Most of the 
bills passed to date have been cut below 
the President’s recommendations. 

A most astounding turnabout has been 
the long negotiations for exchange visits 
of Khrushchev and President Eisenhow- 
er. The same mah who recently 
lamented the apathy of Americans in 
the face of the Soviet menace has in- 
vited the head of the Soviet regime to be 
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a guest of the United States. This ap- 
pears to many to be a colossal swallow- 
ing of principle, a betrayal of our civili- 
zation, a quashing of the loyalty we owe 
to American youths who perished at the 
hands of Soviet treachery, and a gross 
insult to the millions of once free men 
enslaved by that dictatorship. 

Adherence to the absolute moral prin- 
ciples upon which our country was 
founded should dissuade us from confer- 
ring respectability and legitimacy to the 
dedicated enemy of free men and free 
institutions. 

This action, preceded by the humilia- 
tion inflicted upon the Western repre- 
sentatives at Geneva, makes it more dif- 
ficult to understand. President Eisen- 
hower predicated a summit meeting on 
progress made at Geneva. What prog- 
ress? The West did not bring up the 
question of the captive nations. East 
German observers were given equal 
status with. the observers of West Ger- 
many which conferred de facto recogni- 
tion of East Germany. What happened 
to the demand that the Berlin and Ger- 
many problems be considered as one? 
The West capitulated and conceded 
them as separate issues. What hap- 
pened to the challenge of the blockade 
of Berlin? ‘This has been shelved. The 
United States now speaks. of “rights of 
access” after proving that the West had 
rights of occupation since 1945. Now 
we are practically conceding that the 
Soviet has rights to terminate this 
agreement. 

The intended visit of the Soviet Pre- 
mier is repugnant to me because no 
credence can be placed upon the word 
of a Mikoyan, a Kozlov, or a Khru- 
shchev. The gain, if any, does not out- 
weigh the loss of trust by our allies, the 
creation of more apathy and misinter- 
pretation by Americans, causing a quasi- 
insecurity among free people every- 
where, and the propaganda use this 
visit will be made of in Moscow and 
other capitals inimical to the U.S.S.R. 
All of this created confusion in Congress 
on legislation without positive leadership 
from the executive branch. 

The reversal of policy and the con- 
fused and confusing pattern of weak 
executive leadership has, in effect, pulled 
the rug from under the Congress. De- 
spite this background, I predict that the 
record of the 86th Congress, 1st session, 
will make history on the positive side of 
the ledger, thanks to a strong and dy- 
namic democratic leadership. 





Dr; Condon’s Review of “The Great 
Decision” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
‘ leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a book review in Science 
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for July 3, 1959, by Prof. E. U. Condon, 
department of physics, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. He reviews “The 
Great Decision,” which is subtitled “The 
Secret History of the Atomic Bomb,” 
and which was written by Michael Am- 
rine. It was published by Putnam’s, New 
York, 1959: 

This is a valuable and interestingly writ- 
ten contribution to a particular chapter of 
the history of atomic energy for military 
purposes. It begins with the afternoon of 
April 12, 1945, when Vice President Harry 
Truman was informed by Eleanor Roosevelt 
of the death of the President. 

That evening Harry Truman was sworn in 
as President of the United States. Later 
there was a brief Cabinet meeting, and Sec- 
retary of War Henry L. Stimson lingered for 
a private word with the President. That 
was Truman’s first official knowledge of the 
atomic bomb project, which at that moment 
had about 100,000 persons working in secret 
laboratories and factories. The great bulk 
of these persons were unaware of the overall 
objective of the factories in which they 
worked. 

This was just 116 days before the whole 
character of war was changed by Americans 
when: they dropped one atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima, Japan. This was followed 3 days 
later, August 9, 1945, by the dropping of 
another bomb on Nagasaki, Japan. Dur- 
ing the afternoon of August 14, the Emperor 
of Japan announced his acceptance of the 
terms for ending the war contained in the 
Potsdam Declaration, and World War II was 
at an end. 

Michael Amrine has given a brillant syn- 
thesis of the peculiar circumstances of those 
less than 4 momentous months in his- 
tory. He has searched carefully and told 
the story as well as anyone could in view of 
the fact that not all of the essential informa- 
tion has been made public. He is aware of 
the incompleteness of his narrative, for he 
says in the concluding chapter: “We look 
back, with troubling questions, at these 
events, which helped so much to set new 
limits and choices for man. Were the atomic 
bombings necessary for an early end to the 
Pacific war? Were the atomic bombs used 
in haste, without proper thought of the con- 
sequences? 

“This book was written to help people 
answer these questions for themselves. 
There is also a hope that if the available 
record is set down, as far as it can be, 
other people who have not yet spoken may 
tell ‘the full story of their participation. 
There are official records that should be 
opened now. Some contain no official se- 
crets. Others contain technical secrets now 
outmodec. It is time for these records to 
be opened, but, so far, the doors have re- 
mained shut to journalists, historians, and 
sometimes to former officials, even to fa- 
mous American officials who lived through 
these events. A nation, like a man, cannot 
fully understand its future if it does not 
understand some of the secrets of the past.” 

As we begin to appreciate the vastness 
of the consequeaces of atomic energy with 
its millionfold multiplication of war's hor- 
rors which now threaten humanity, one of 
the most important tasks of scholarship be- 
comes the writing of a really definitive his- 
tory of atomic energy. This is not a project 
to be undertaken by one or two men: it calls 
for the coordinated efforts of a major group 
of physical scientists, social scientists, and 
historians. These scholars should subject 
the stories of the various groups to searching 
critical analysis so that men may know what 
@ great change atomic energy has worked in 
every facet of their lives. 

My part of the project was finished by 
February 1945 and, in any case, since I was 
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never associated with it at a level that could 
influence policy, I have little first-hand 
knowledge of the story that Amrine gives 
us. But what I do know confirms the essen- 
tial accuracy of the story as he tells it. It 
may be useful to pdint up some comments 
on the parts of the story which seem most 
significant. 

A complete history would tell how the 
project was born in complete and equal 
cooperation between the United States and 
Great Britain. We did very little on the 
project between 1939 and the fall of 1941 
while the British accomplished a great deal 
in spite of the distractions caused by the 
disaster at Dunkirk and the German’s mass- 
bombing of English cities. 

Our scientists were indecisive and ineffect- 
ual in this early period. It was mainly the 
push afforded by the British scientists which 
led to the organization of a major project 
in the late fall of 1941. At that time it was 
agreed that the British would shift their 
work to this country and that we and they 
would work together on the project as equal 
partners. 

In 1942 Gen. Leslie Groves was put in 
charge of the project. The full story has 
not yet been told of how he worked to hobble 
and frustrate this cooperation. Amrine 
mentions it briefly. He tells how, by Febru- 
ary 1943, Sir Winston Churchill’s irritation 
reached such a point that he cabled Harry 
Hopkins the following message: “I should 
be very grateful for some news about this, 
as at present the American War Department 
is asking us to keep them informed of our 
experiments while refusing altogether any 
information about theirs.” 

By August 1943 this had become a major 
issue and was discussed at the Quebec Con- 
ference between Churchill and Roosevelt. 
After this it was no longer possible for 
Groves to frustrate cooperation with the 
British. It was not until that time—but it 
happened with great speed immediately 
thereafter—that a large, able group of the 
best British scientists came to the United 
States to help in every phase of the project 
at the many different laboratories and fac- 
tories. 

It was about this time that Churchill, 
feeling that the Americans under General 
Groves, were intent on squeezing out the 
British, made the somber decision to go it 
alone by setting up an independent effort at 
Chalk River, Canada. This conduct on our 
part which, in my judgment, was clearly 
aimed at hampering Britain's development 
of atomic energy for industrial purposes 
after the war, put a severe strain on Anglo- 
American cooperation. 

Another topic that needs fuller explora- 
tion, as Amrine indicates, is the kind of 


specific detail about the bomb that was’ 


available to our policymakers at the time 
policy isions on how to use the bomb were 
being made. Amrine tells us (p. 132) that 
General Groves, in a memorandum to Gen. 
George Marshall dated December 80, 1944, 
vastly underestimated the power of the 
bomb. He estimated the power of the bomb 
at only 500 tons of TNT, whereas it was 
actually 40,000 tons when used on Hiroshima. 
As Amrine says, our military planners “were 
only given reason to think it was a spec- 
tacular improvement in bombs, not another 
kind of warfare.” 

Now I know that General Groves did not 
know enough physics to make his own esti- 
mate, and I do not believe that anyone at 
Los Alamos would have made such a low 
estimate. How, then, could Groves have 
erred by a factor of 40? Could it have been 
intentional, so that the top policy planners 

not be aware of the horribly serious 
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thought the project a gigantic boondoggle 


because “this bomb did not fit anything he 


Isnew about explosives” (p. 134). 

Moreover, it would be natural for Leahy 
to discount the bomb because the thing, if 
@ reality, horrified him. To use it, he be- 
lieved, was to adopt “an ethical standard 
common to the barbarians of the Dark 

.* * * JI wads not taught to make war 
in that fashion. * * * ‘These new and ter- 
rible instruments of uncivilized warfare rep- 
resent a modern type of barbarism not 
worthy of Christian men” (p. 170). 

I believe that an erroneous view of the 
magnitude of their responsibility was planted 
in the minds of the Nation’s leaders by the 
December 30, 1944, memo of General Groves, 
and that this erroneous view was not changed 
by the later brief coded messages. Truman 
learned of the Alamogordo test on July 17 
by this message which was sent to him at 
the Potsdam Coriference, “Babies satisfac- 
torily born.” This was certainly designed to 
minimize the seriousness of a new develop- 
ment of which the President had first become 
aware in sketchy outline just 3 busy months 
earlier. 

At Potsdam it was decided that Truman 
should inform Stalin of the new weapon. 
We do not know exactly what he said when 
he did this. Truman has written (p. 187), 
“On July 24 I casually mentioned to Stalin 
that we had a new weapon of unusual de- 
structive force. The Russian Premier showed 
no special interest.” 

But apparently, Truman had not used the 
key words “nuclear” or “atomic” and, per- 
haps because of the December 30, 1944, 
memo, may not have himself at that time 
fully realized the magnitude of the revo- 
lution in warfare that had occurred. 

Amrine’s account of this affair (p. 190) 
is fascinating: “No one at Potsdam had time 
to think much about the lack of reaction 
from Stalin to the news. Perhaps they 
thought that (like Admiral Leahy) Stalin 
found it hard to believe in these super- 
weapons.” But had he really been told of 
& superweapon? “Perhaps, like James 
Byrnes; he found it hard to understand 
scientific matters.” 

The book tells in “detail of the sustained 
efforts of the scientists on the project to get 
our Government to give some kind of dem- 
onstration or warning to the Japanese before 
actually using the atomic bomb against 
them. It has often been said that the Pots- 
dam Declaration met this minimal moral 
demand. But one may very well ask 
whether it really did so, when this is all that 
it said that might be so construed (p. 191): 
“We call upon the government of Japan to 
proclaim now the unconditional surrender 
of all Japanese armed forces, and to provide 
proper and adequate assurances of their 
good faith in such action, The alternative 
for Japan is prompt and utter destruction.” 

The last chapter, “Conscience and Ques- 
tions,” is a searching analysis of the trouble- 
some questions that still perturb the 
thoughtful, about whether or not the bomb 
should have been used. 

Because the entire attack on Hiroshima 
involved only three planes, the air-raid 
alarm was not sounded and people did not 
take shelter. Amrine writers: “That acci- 
dental happening cost the lives of tens of 
thousands of women and children who were 
not military targets and whom we had no 
intention of killing” (p. 229). 

Amrine says that his “personal observa- 
tion is that many Asians and Americans 
thought differently about Western man's 
supposed respect for human life. These 
bombs did not improve our reputation and 
win us allies in Asia” (p. 233). 

It is @ sad story, one that many would like 
to forget or, if possible, never to learn. But 
it only involved two bombs of the type, now 
calleti conventional, which we stockpile by 
the hundreds or thousands and recklessly 
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issue to our ally, West Germany, where ex- 
Nazis get greater political power day by day. 
In the meantime hydrogen bombs, which 
are a thousand times more powerful than 
the obsolescent toys of World War II, are in 
the hands of Americans, British, and Rus- 
sians, and the means to deliver them half- 
way around the world are being perfected by 
both sides. 

Thus there is probably no exaggeration in 
the assertion by Congressman CHARLEs O. 
Porter, Democrat of Oregon, in his May 
newsletter to his constituents when he says: 
“Two very prominent authorities, one on 
disarmament and the other on science, stat- 
ed in my presence the other day their be- 
lief that we would all be dead in 10 years 
and that the earth would be an incinerated 
relic.” 

There is no doubt whatever that the tech- 
nical means of achieving such a goal do exist 
at the present. Amrine’s story of a few 
months in 1945 gives one a foretaste of how 
this larger catastrophe may come about, 
and not as a result of a free choice by the 
peoples of the world. 


Address by Maj. Gen. Rinaldo Van Brunt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday 
evening, August 15, 1959, I had the privi- 
lege of attending the reunion banquet 
of the 4th (ivy) Infantry Division 
Association in the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 

The guest speaker on this pleasant 
occasion -was Maj. Gen. Rinaldo Van 
Brunt, deputy commander, Second U.S. 
Army. Because General Van Brunt’s 
address was so timely and so well re- 
ceived, I am including it in the Rrecorp 
so that Members of Congress and other 
interested persons May have an oppor- 
tunity to read it: 


Appress DELIVERED BY Mayor GENERAL VAN 
BRUNT AT THE FOURTH DIVISION REUNION, 
Avucust 15, 1959, at THE BENJAMIN FRANK-~- 
LIN HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


It is a real pleasure for me to have the 
opportunity to address this 4lst annual re- 
union of the 4th Infantry Division Associa- 
tion. I am particularly pleased to share this 
occasion with you because I am proud of the 
Ivy Division, which I had the privilege to 
co d a few short years ago. I know, 
too, t you are proud of the division be- 
cause you have come to Philadelphia from 
all parts of the country for this annual get- 
together. 

To me, the spirit of this gathering repre- 
sents the spirit that has been a stimulating 
influence in the division from the time it was 
first organized in 1917 at Camp Greene in 
North Carolina. Your division, and mine, 
has performed meritorious service in combat 
for our country in World War I and World 
War IT, and it has a fine record as a fighting 
outfit. For the past 12 years, it has been 
performing an equally important service to 
the Nation, and it continues to perform that 
service today as an element of the Strategic 
Army Corps. 

As an example, I would like to tell you a 
_ of the a ge accomiplishments dur- 
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Gelnhausen. The engineer battalion was in 
Hanau, the tank battalion in Friedburg, and 
the artillery throughout the division sector. 
We had the job of manning an important 
sector of the 7th Army zone opposite the 
Pulda Gap, a critical avenue of approach from 
the east. 

During this period our units distinguished 
themselves above all others in Germany 
through their esprit de corps which enabled 
them to succeed in every mission given them. 
The spirit of pride carried over into many 
fields. 

Our division virtually walked away with 
top honors in every USAREUR sponsored ath- 
letic tournament. Our markmanship teams 
led thelist consistently and, gentlemen, this 
can only be attributed to an esprit which 
marks a division us a winner in peacetime or 
in war. * 

In the field of community relations, the 
regiments and battalions contributed much 
to the furthering of German-American 
friendship and cooperation which is so vitally 
important today in NATO. Each year at 
Christmas time, our units organized parties 
for orphanages where many hundreds of dol- 
lars were collected to buy German children 
gifts and food which otherwise could not 
have been provided to make the holiday 
memorable. 

In times of civil disturbance such as is 
caused by fire or flood, the 4th Division was 
always prepared to aid a stricken commu- 
nity with engineer or medical assistance, and 
when it gyroscoped in 1956, the entire city of 
Frankfurt turned out to honor the Ivy Di- 
vision. The mayor and his staff gave a re- 
ception and each unit was represented in a 
parade through the center of town. 

You men who have experienced cambat, 
and you men who are serving with the 4th 
Infantry Division, do not have to be told why 
the United States finds it necessary to main- 
tain STRAC and the other Army Forces we 
have today. You know that the expansion 
of international communism is the principal 
threat to the peace of the world and to the 
national security of the United States. It 
is a thredt that makes use of military 
strength to promote its political objectives, 
and it extends its influence over a large part 
of the globe. 

We know that the Communist bloc, led by 
the Soviet Union, is willing to expend un- 
limited effort in men, money, and materials 
to maintain armed forces to support its ob- 
jectives. ‘These are the formidable forces 
that exist in the Soviet Union, in Red China, 
in North Korea and in some of the Com- 
nrunist satellite states. No less an authority 
than Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, who retired as 
Army Chief of Staff just 6 weeks ago, has 
given us an idea of the development of the 
Communist military forces. In his final re- 
port, he pointed out that the Soviet Union 
has concentrated on improving its armed 
forces in the last few years. It has spent 
large sums of money to reequip its army with 
all types of modern weapons for ground com- 
bat. “These weapons include a wide variety 
of atomic missile delivery systems and large 
tactical air armies. In addition, the Soviet 
Union has developed a substantial submarine 
fleet, and it has established a long-range 
bomber force that could possibly try an at- 
tack on the United States. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union has made 
major developments in intercontinental mis- 
siles, and it has acquired a significant stock- 
pile of nuclear weapons. With this develop- 
ment, the Soviet Union has asquired a 
roughly equal atomic parity with the free 
world that could only result in destruction 
of both sides in case a general atomic war 
should break out. At the same time, the 
Communist bloc continues to follow its tech- 
nique of military and political aggression to 
achieve limited objectives. All this adds-up 
to a dynamic military t that requires 
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the free world to maintain armed forces as 
a deterrent to war. 

The national policy for the deterrence of 
war has been fundamental in shaping the 
philosophy and actions of the Army. It is 
the Army’s philosophy that our national de- 
terrent forces operate at two integrated and 
concurrent levels of effort. One level of ef- 
fort is directed at the deterrence of general 
atomic war. The other is intended to cope 
with the piecemeal type of aggression that 
could seriously affect our national position 
if it could not be successfully curtailed. 

Those elements of the integrated deterrent 
to general war must have a range of capa- 
bility that can make appropriate response 
to the nature of the threat. They must be 
so organized, equipped, trained, and de- 
ployed so that they can stand up under the 
first strike of an enemy and then strike back 
on centers of enemy power with a level of 
damage unacceptable to him. Of course, 
such a situation is not likely to occur except 
through miscalculation or blunder. 

Those forces especially suited to deter 
limited war must be capable of rapid employ- 
ment within a wide range of military opera- 
tions. Such operations could vary in degree 
from small patrol actions to major combat 
operations of considerable duration and 
scope. These forces must have the ability 
for effective combat against limited war ac- 
tion before it can spread into a general 
atomic war. If deterrence should fail, de- 
spite all efforts, these forces must also be 
capable of reinforcing general war operations. 

All the armed services have their respective 
roles and missions in this deterrent force. 
We have a powerful force which uses the 
strategic means of the Air Force and the 
Navy as visible evidence of our capability 
to destroy any aggressor who would start a 
general war. In turn, this striking force has 
a defensive counterpart in the air defense of 
the continental United States. Making up 
this defensive force are the interceptor air- 
craft of the Air Force and the Army’s sur- 
face-to-air missile units with supplemental 
assistance from the Navy and our Canadian 
allies: 

The third essential category of our deter- 
rent forces is the land power we have de- 
ployed overseas. The Army is the principal 
element of this land power, which serves as 
a shield against Communist expansion on the 
ground. You all know that any enemy who 
wants to take control over free peoples will 
use his ground forces to move in and domi- 
nate the people. If we are to defend the 
free peoples, we, too, must have ground forces 
which can meet the aggressor’s ground forces 
and defeat them. Their physical presence on 
the ground is much more effective than the 
threat of mass destruction weapons that may 
never be used. 

In order to meet its responsibility in this 
area, the Army keeps forces deployed in stra- 
tegic areas overseas. These forces serve a 
double purpose. They show our friends in 
the collective security system that we stand 
ready to assist them in defense against an 
aggressor. At the same time, our Army de- 
ployments overseas are a clear sign to any 
prospective enemies that we will hold firm 
against attack and that we will fight to keep 
the aggressor from seizing the land and the 
people we are obligated to defend. 

At this point, I want to mention the splen- 
did work being done by the Army for col- 
lective security aside from the Army’s oper- 
ational forces overseas. This is the work 
being done by our Army advisory groups and 
military missions in the 42 countries 


make a contribution to a basic element of 
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government stability in allied countries. 
Stable governments which have capable and 
well-equipped armies are not open to suc- 
cessful attack by such Communist techniques 
as subversion, infiltration, or revolution. 

Our oversea forces must have strategic 
mobile reserves to back them up if they 
should be attacked or to move quickly to 
other areas of the world that may be threat- 
ened by Communist aggression. The Army 
element of these reserves is the Strategic 
Army Force in the United States. It con- 
sists of units which provide a base for 
expansion in case of mobilization and which 
also supply trained unit and group replace- 
ments to support the Army forces we have 
deployed overseas. The combat-ready strik- 
ing force of this strategic mobile reserve is 
the Strategic Army Corps, which consists of 
the 4th Infantry Division and two other 
divisions together with some combat and 
administrative support units. 

Backing up these forces are the civilian 
components which the Army trains as 4 
source from which it can draw qualified units 
and individuals to meet general war require- 
ments or to replace STRAC units that might 
be called overseas in an emergency. These 
requirements are met by the Army National 
Guard and the United States Army Reserve. 
The primary emphasis throughout the Re- 
serve Program is to attain increasing stand- 
ards of quality. Considerable progress has 
been made in this area during the past two 
years. A major step in this progress is the 
reorganization of the reserve components to 
the pentomic concept, which was started 
early this year. This reorganization gives 
the reserves the same divisional structure as 
the active Army, and it seeks to modernize 
nondivisional reserve units to meet possible 
mobilization requirements, 

Finally, in the fifth category of our deter- 
rent strength are the air and naval forces 
which must have the capability to keep the 
air and sea lanes open for deployment and 
support of the other categories of forces in 
the event of war. 

What I have told you shows that modern 
military operations are not restricted to any 
particular element. Instead, our deterrent 
military operations are an integrated team 
effort which employs the special capabilities 
of each of the services. As a member of this 
team, the Army has the overall mission of 
providing forces for prompt, sustained com- 
bat on land in any type of war. It also has 
the mission to furnish surface-to-air missile 
defense of the United States and our forces 
overseas. 

In order to perform its share of the mili- 
tary mission with proper effectiveness, the 
Army must be as modern in its functional 
area as the other services. It must have 
maximum effectiveness in the essential 
areas of firepower, mobility and communica- 
tions. If it is to be fully effective in these 
functions, the Army must first of all have 
modern weapons and equipment. 

The Army’s firepower must be versatile 
and it must have the range of capabilities to 
deal with those of the enemy which may be 
directed against it, Army weapons are in- 
tended to be used selectively and with dis- 
crimination against all types of targets. 
Weapons ranging from small arms to tacti- 
cal missiles have been developed which 
would provide the Army with the ability to 
meet any degree of force desired or neces- 
sary to meet various conditions. However, 
some have not yet been put in the hands of 
troops while others are being produced 
slowly because of funding problems. 


The second essential characteristic of a 
modern Army is mobility, which derives 


of our own installations, and for getting the 
best results ‘from our firepower potential. 
This mobility is present in our Army weap- 
ons, which have the built-in ability to oper- 
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ate in the field without elaborate installa- 
tions or launching sites. They are precision 
weapons which can employ firepower exact- 
ly appropriate to the need, and their mo- 
bility enables one unit to do the job of 
several units. 

The modern Army’s mobility has strategic 
and tactical aspects. In the area of tactical 
mobility, it has various types of aircraft 
which make up Army aviation. These are 
an important new development in ground 
force operations. In the past, land forces 
were limited in their freedom of action by 
the barriers of the terrain. Now, with the 
considerable development in Army aircraft, 
we can look forward to the time when 
mountains and rivers and terrain features 
will no longer be obstacles to the Army in 
the performance of its ground combat mis- 
sion. 

With modern firepower and mobility, we 
must also have modern communications. 
The increased ranges and effectiveness of 
firepower, combined with increased mobility, 
would involve wide tactical dispersion on 
any modern battlefield. Consequently, the 
great dispersion of tactical forces increases 
the requirement for efficient, reliable and 
extensive communications. The increased 
range capabilities of our weapons require 
that our communications be equal to the 
job of locating targets at the greater dis- 
tances our weapons can reach. 

In line with firepower, mobility and com- 
munications, the modern Army must have 
adequate logistical support. This is a prob- 
lem which must be met under modern con- 
ditions of extensive tactical dispersion and 
the complexity of modern weapons. If the 
Army is to be fully modern and effective, it 
must meet the specialized requirements of 
materiel and personnel, and it must over- 
come the increased danger to logistic oper- 
ations that can be expected from nuclear 
weapons. 

I have covered the more important re- 
quirements of the modern Army, but there 
is also the most important requirement of 
personnel. We have all sorts of modern 
weapons from missiles and rockets to air- 
borne guns and tanks, but they cannot be 
any more effective than the men who oper- 
ate them. Man still is the indispensable 
element who must use these modern wea- 
pons and operate this equipment. It is man 
who must meet the enemy on the ground, 
defeat or destroy him and occupy his terri- 
tory before the victory can be a reality. 

We all know from history that there have 
been times when groups of determined, ded- 
icated and well-trained forces have won vic- 
tories over much larger and much better 
equipped armies. In the present time, man 
is just as important in warfare despite all 
the advances of the nuclear and space age. 
In fact, he is more important than he ever 
was before in the history of war because he 
must be more equal to the challenge of the 
weapons and equipment he is given to use. 

Problems of training Army manpower have 
increased tremendously as weapons have be- 
come more complex and as nuclear-age war- 
fare has revised tactical concepts. A major 
problem is to find and keep the manpower 
which has the skills and aptitudes to handle 
the weapons of the modern army. There 
is a great need for the development of small 
unit leaders who are needed to commend the 
type of units of modern warfare. The Army 
has made considerable progress in attracting, 

and retaining the people on whom 
it must depend to discharge its responsibili- 
ties for national security. While the progress 
in this area has been gratifying, there must 
be continuing successful efforts to build and 
maintain a professional force, which is es 
sential to @ modern army. 

While I stress the need for a highly trained 
professional force, I do not mean to overlook 
the need for Reserve component units to be 
60 equipped, trained and organized that they 
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ean take their places side by side with Active 
Army units after only a minimum of addi- 
tional training. I can say that our Reserve 
components, both the National Guard and 
the Army Reserve, are doing very well and 
that they have achieved the highest state 
of readiness they have ever had in our peace- 
time history. In this respect, the Reserves 
fulfill their mission in the modern concept of 
one army which is united in its effort to 
serve the Nation to the utmost. 

In summary, I want to emphasize that 
land power is an indispensable element of 
our national military strength and that it is 
incréasing in importance despite nuclear- 
age weapons development. I also want to 
repeat that, if the Army is to be fully effec- 
tive in modern warfare, it must be fully 
modern in its weapons, its equipment, its 
organization, its doctrine and its outlook. 

The Army depends on the efforts of our 
Civilian leaders and our patriotic organiza- 
tions throughout the country to support its 
Objectives. Many of our civilian leaders and 
organizations are doing an excellent job in 
this regard. One of these organizations is 
the Association of the United States Army 
which speaks with a single, strong voice on 
behalf of the Army and its proper role in 
our national defense. Every citizen owes it 
to himself to promote the interests of the 
Army, and I can think of no better way in 
which he can do so than to add his voice to 
the thousands of other friends of the Army 
who have joined forces in the AUSA. Com- 
ing together here is strong evidence of your 
continuing interest in the Army and repre- 
senting as you do, the entire country, it is 
appropriate that I urge you, upon return to 
your homes, to give the Army your support 
through active participation and member- 
ship in the AUSA. 

The Army has achieved significant success 
in meeting its requirements as a modern 
Army. It is modern in its outlook and in 
its thinking. It is modern in its doctrine, 
in its tactics, and in its organization, It is 
forward-looking and diligent in preparing 
itself for whatever it may be called upon to 
do for the country. The Army faces the 
future fully determined to perform its serv- 
ice to the Nation with the competence and 
energy that its essential role in the national 
defense team demands from it. 





World Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to note the meeting of the second 
World Congress of the Sodalities of Our 
Lady which was recently held in the 
Archdiocese of Newark. It was a sig- 
nificant and historic event—for here 
many thousands gathered to reaffirm 
their faith and dedication to the highest 
principles of Christianity. 

Delegates to the World Congress have 
come from all over the world, and many 
of them have fled from countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. Their meeting serves 
as a poignant reminder that all the peo- 
ples of the Christian world must con- 
stantly be alerted and aware of the Com- 
munist danger. We must not permit 
ourselves to be deluded by Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s Communist sophistry. It is a 
tribute to the great ability and leader- 
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ship of the Episcopal host of the con- 
gress, Archbishop Thomas A. Boland, 
that it was marked with such acclaim 
and success. 

I am privileged, Mr. Speaker, to insert 
the following editorial from the Newark 
Evening News in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

WoRLD CONGRESS 

Catholic delegates from 24 countries, some 
of them. exiles from behind the Iron Curtain, 
are gathered in the archdiocese of Newark 
for the second World Congress of the Sodali- 
ties of Our Lady, with Archbishop Thomas A. 
Boland as Episcopal host. , 

Theirs is a movement designed, in the 
words of Pope John XXIII, to hasten the 
inevitable victories of the King of Peace, 
victories which are to be achieved by strivin, 
together to excel in virtue. ; 

The chosen means are the invocation of 
faith, hope, and charity, the giving of thanks 
for benefits received, the offering to God of 
the labors of the day, and the seeking of 
forgiveness for transgressions. 

The universality of the movement is re- 
flected in the faces and voices of the dele- 
gates. The Pope’s message had to be re- 
corded in five languages. In a world where 
strength is falsely measured by arms and 
material possessions, the congress speaks for 
the greater power of the spirit, that force 
with which even the most potent of dictator- 
ships must ultimately reckon, 





Poison in Your Water—No. 159 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article appearing 
in the Little Rock (Ark.) Democrat of 
March 21, 1959, entitled “Biggest, Worst 
Drainage Channel”: 

Biccest, Worst DRAINAGE CHANNEL 


Dumping of raw sewage into the Arkansas 
River doesn’t cause serious problems now, 
said G. T. Kellogg, chief sanitary engineer 
of the State health department, but he 
warned that sewage treatment will be neces- 
sary when the river is converted into a com- 
mercial waterway. 

Then, from Catoosa near Tulsa, down to 
the Mississippi, the Arkansas will be a chain 
of lakes. Raw sewage discharged into the 
pools between locks and dams would create 
sanitation hazards. 

With regard to waste disposal, the river 
now is the biggest and worst drainage chan- 
nel in Arkansas. On the river in our State, 
only Mulberry, Russellville, Morrilton, and 
Conway already have sewage treatment 
plants, and Little Reck is building one. 

It is incongruous that the papermills at 
Pine Bluff treat their waste before discharg- 
ing it into the river, yet the city which has 
made great industrial gains and hopes for 
more, has not got around to treating its 


sewage. 

Desiltation units of the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers projects for the comprehensive de- 
velopment of the river will clear up the 
stream. Clean looking water will make the 
stream more desirable for recreation. 

High salt conteftt keeps Arkansas River 
water from being suitable for irrigation and 
industrial purposes. However, the U.S. Pub- 
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lic Health Service regional office at Dallas 
is working on that problem, along with a 
similar one in the Red River basin, and the 
day may come when waters of these two 
streams can be made great assets to agricul- 
ture and industry. 





A Memo on Mismanagement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a reprint from the 
August 1959 issue of Armed Forces Man- 
agement entified “A Memo on Mis- 
management,” written by Leland B. 
Kuhre, director: 


A MEMO ON MISMANAGEMENT 


To: Armed Forces Management. 
From: Leland B. Kuhre, director, Academy of 
Organizational Science. 

Your May 1959 issue reads to me like the 
bewildered confessional of an old craft ad- 
mitting its shortcomings under the pressure 
of advancing new systems all around it. The 
articles on the mismanagement of time in 
the Army, the Navy’s big reorganization de- 
bate, and the random flow of information in 
@ naval ordnance test station—all tell the 
same story. 

The ominous part is that such confessions 
continue to appear, unabashed, as they have 
appeared since the military was overtaken 
by the swift onrush of science, technology, 
and specialization after World War I. And 
the insidious thing is the fault-free attitude 
with which the confessions are made; they 
appear to have no chargeable responsibility 
because they are tacitly agreed to be “the 
nature of the beast.” 

Starting about the mid-19th century, craft 
has been steadily overtaken by system in all 
dynamic structures for using material en- 
ergy. But, in collective human energy, the 
military is still using accumulated lore and 
the master-apprentice method of learning 
where the head of any collective is, ex officio, 
an acknowledged master craftsman. He 
often calls his maxims and proverbs prin- 
ciples even though each has its opposite; 
he calls his management scientific when the 
term is really limited to material-system 
accessories; and he calls his collectives or- 
ganizations even thotigh they do not contain 
the organic system which is implicit in the 


word. 

The craft method for devising internal ar- 
rangements in a human effort collective has 
its earliest recorded model in Plato’s 400 
B.C. model, “one man writ largé;” and this 
is still the craft model today in different 
words, such as, “it’s all a matter of leader- 
ship” and “there are no bad companies, only 
bad company commanders.” 


Leadership has always been the military 


starting point for internal arrangement in 
a collective of people. Leadership is a per- 


predictable thing: Tts metaphorical referent 
acts are four: the whip, the carrot on a 
stick, personal magnetism, and the palli- 
ative. Leadership builds a network of per- 
sonal tensions that is the so-called structure 
of the collective. 

The network’s stability is of the moment, 
and it has existence only in the minds of 


stance, or by personal attraction. The so- 
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called organization chart is formed with the 
rudimentary of the craftsman, and 
it-is limited to formalizing the authority of 
people over people. The chart cannot pos- 
sibly, in its present stage, show how a net- 
work of personal tensions is supposed to 
work. 

To try to systematize and control the flow 
of ideas in a network of personal tensions, 
and thereby really do something about the 
Army’s self-confessed mismanagement of 
ideas—to do this has less chance of success 
than trying to systematize the flow of in- 
visible electrons for @ purpose in a spider’s 
web. 

Before internal-arrangement craftsman- 
ship in collective human effort can become 
organizational engineering, and thus advance 
the military from dealing with the nature 
of the beast to dealing with system, we need 
@ more solid starting point than leadership. 
We have to change the assumed relation of 
the force of personality to the force of im- 
personal ideas. We have to recognize the flow 
of ideas as the flow of energy which develops 
organizational power. Then, from a govern- 
ing law of idea flow, the organizational engi- 
neer can design a stable dynamic structure 
as a purposive systematic whole; and ideas 
can be formed, dispatched, and transmitted 
to the point of application for developing 
needed organizational power. 

In such a dynamic system, personality and 
personal relations become subordinate to im- 
personal ideas and are adjusted to them. The 
source of power in the system is, of course, 
the fully contributing, free mind of each and 
every individual—executive and administra- 
tive, managerial and supervisory, generalist 
and specialist, professional and scientific, 
clerical and artisan. 

Shall we change a 4,000 years-of-record 
unbroken tradition of leadership as the 
thing about which the military revolves, and 
from. which it is supposed to draw its power? 
Yes, a fundamental change, when man is 
capable of handling it, is a prerequisite for 
vitalizing a tired past into a fresh future; 
and we need, obviously, a burgeoning fu- 
ture progress to overtake the 50-year head 
start that technology already has over 
craftsmanship. 

Let’s answer that question with ques- 
tions: Can we afford to continue with 
craftsmanship when the best it has done to 
date is to bring us to an almost 2-to-1 dis- 
advantage with Russia in the time it takes 
for an idea to grow to actuality in research 
and development? If that isn’t enough 
reason, can we afford the man-hours and the 
money it takes to indulge in the periodic 
and sweeping reorganizations that take place 
every 2 or 3 years in the Department of De- 
fense, the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force? And*if that still isn’t enough, think 
of the loss due to the inefficient use of man- 
power, money and material that must go 
on for a long time before a situation gets so 
bad that only a drastic, sweeping, and ex- 
pensive tion can palliate it, and 
then only for a few years. 

The choice is clear: Continue with leader- 
ship and we continue with craftlore, crafts- 
manship, ae ee and 


craftsman could not even visualize, much 
less build. 

Inconceiyable? No, I speak from experi- 
ence. While in the Army I tried the change 
Soe eee ane preraine, 

the help and participation of 
wasted ix geegas Steoes out the organi- 
gational engineering in the proving ground 
of actual organizations. For 13 years, the 
predicted results came true, time after time. 
t+ can be done, 


. 
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Cardinal Cushing Alerts Yankee Division 
to Reds’ Cold War Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include Cardinal Cushing's stir- 
ring address given at Camp Drum, N.Y., 
on August 16, 1959: 


CARDINAL ALERTS YANKEE DIVISION TO Reps’ 
Comp War TAcrics 


During the past 75 years, warfare as we 
know it, has been revolutionized three sepa- 
rate times: First, by the machinegun, the 
trench, and the long-range artillery of World 
War I; second, by the 1,000-plane raid, the 
amphibious assault, and the armored spear- 
head of World War II; third, by the missiles, 
electronics, and nuclear weapons of today. 

We are now embroiled in a third world 
war—although by past standards it is an 
unconventional, highly irregular, and unde- 
clared type of war. It is called the cold war. 
In this unorthodox war, Reserve officers are 
on the forward edge of the battle area, while 
Regular officers, in a sense, are on the flanks. 


Six MEN 


Because of six men, those trained in psy- 
chological warfare, or in any of the tactics 
of a cold war are on the frontline of defense; 
while many officers on full-time active duty 
are barred from some of the most violently 
contested sectors of the protracted conflict. 

Thus the order of battle has been reversed. 
Who did it? Six men, none of them Amer- 
icans. 

Two Germans—Hitler and von Clausewitz; 
three Russians—Lenin, Stalin, and Khru- 
shchev; and one Chinese—Mao Tse-tung. 

Those six men have so revised the rules of 
warfare that a cold war can bring about vic- 
tory whereas a war of bullets and bombs, 
thanks to scientific progress, could wipe out 
all the contestants. 

Today, in the cold war that is worldwide in 
extent the masters of ideology, psychology, 
and every type of deceit are the shock troops 
in the only battles that may be fought in 
our lifetime. In the arena of economics, 
public opinion and the underground wars are 
now fought and won. If these wars are lost 
by citizen-soldiers, any shooting war will 
certainly be defaulted in advance to the 
enemy. 

In the cold war the Communist leaders 
have forced us to believe that the traditional 
battlefield is only a small part of modern 
warfare. To them conflict between nations 
is not limited to an artillery duel, or a clash 
between naval vessels and aircraft. The 
struggle for power is waged in politics with 
propaganda, fifth column,  intelligerice 
agents, intrigue, spies and ideological stock- 
piles. 





SPECIALISTS 


From this arsenal the battle is three-quar- 
ters over when the guns begin to fire. The 
truly modern military genius must labor to 
break his opponent’s will to resist, or fight, in 
advance of any formal declaration of war. 
Communists try to frighten freemen into in- 
action and divide all sectors of society into 
hostile, suspicious groups who cannot stand 
together. 

The masters of the Khrushchev style of 
warfare cloak their own preparations for 
conquest in peace offensives or tempting 
offers to expand trade. They practice sub- 
version and economic infiltration so subtly 
that honorable men have difficulty in recog- 
nizing these threats as aggression. 
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For the Communists, the front is every- 
where; anything goes; whatever advances 
their cause is legitimate—whatever obstructs 
it is false. That's the thinking behind the 
visit of Khrushchev to the United States. He 
has desired to come here for a long time to 
further the cause to which he is dedicated. 
The moral of all this, my frends, is the neces- 
sity of thousands of specialists trained in 
the techniques and methods, the thought 
and ideology that goes by the name of the 
cold war. Every foreign visitor of any rank 
who has come or will come to this country 
from behind the Iron Curtain is a master of 
deceit. He is by long and thorough training 
the best equipped soldier for a warfare of 
words and treachery and anything else short 
of the firing of atomic weapons. Hundreds 
of thousands of Communists in Russia, in 
the captive nations, in Africa and Asia, every- 
where are mastering all the tricks, some of 
them diabolical, for success in this type of 
warfare. Their teachers have the know- 
how. In the Korean war our soldiers were 
seemingly helpless under their varied form of 
brainwashing. 

It is for that reason that I have been ad- 
vocating the teaching of communism with a 
moral directive, and why I urge you to know 
not only the weapons of a shooting war, but 
also those of the war in which we are now 
engaged; the cold war. If we continue to 
lose this cold war we will lose our Nation. 
We will be so softened by this enemy of our 
civilization that their military weapons could 
find us an easy prey for conquest. The pres- 
ervation of this Republic must be our ambi- 
tion and the objective of those worthy of 
public office and trust. 

It is for civil leaders, experts in every law- 
ful phase of propaganda and international 
leadership to take the intiative in this cold 
war. For them our greatest weapon is the 
truth. But they have failed to spread it. 


Our propaganda programs have been ineffec- 
tive to say the least. We have lost the initia- 


tive. We must attain it. 

It is for me to urge you to aspire to moral 
and spiritual leadership by following the 
pathway of virtue marked by the Laws of 
God. The one thing feared by the Commu- 
nists is Religion. Let me urge thase of the 
Christian faith to duplicate in their lives the 
life of Christ. A Christian should be a fol- 
lower of, a double for Christ. Live in ac- 
cord with the teachings and the precepts of 
the Gospel. Rich and poor—capital and la- 
bor, each one of us must do that and be- 
come free men in a nation under God. Oth- 
erwise we shall inevitably become slaves in 
a totalitarian state. Not until we live what 
we believe about God and His laws shall we 
assume moral leadership; not until then 
shall we give the multitudes behind the Iron 
curtain the hope and courage that they will 
never get from our boasted material power 
and wealth. 

Marx - Engels-Lenin- Stalin - Khrushchev 
have made the Communist Man. Christ and 
His Gospel have made saints; the only ones 
who have conquered the world and every 
false ism that ever blighted the world. If 
we follow Christ and His teaching we will 
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The Gospel is less than 2,000 years old. We 
are still in the sowing, the planting season. 
Let us sow the good seeds of jutice and fra- 
ternal charity and stop cultivating by our 
apathy, our ignorance, our lack of security 
laws, our cultural exchanges, our red carpet 
invitations to murderers and liars, the sow- 
ers of evil seeds that will result in a harvest 
capable of destroying this great country and 
civilization as we know it. 


Interesting Angles on the New Ohio Fair 
Trade Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a letter sent out by the Ameri- 
can Fair Trade Council, Inc., question- 
ing the constitutionality of the Harris 
fair trade bill, H.R. 1253. Some lan- 
guage in that communication, which is 
signed by Mr. John W. Anderson, re- 
veals the very interesting fact that even 
stanch fair-traders question the consti- 
on of H.R. 1253 in the following 
words: 


Federal fair trade legislation as proposed 
in the Harris bill carries even more serious 
doubts as to its ability, if enacted, to with- 
stand court tests as affecting intrastate 
transactions—comprising about 90 percent 
of ail retail sales. 


The letter follows: 


INTERESTING ANGLES ON THE NEW OHIO Far 
Trape Act 


AMERICAN Fam TraDe Counctt, INc., 

Gary, Ind., August 18, 1959. 
To All Members of and Contributors to 
American Fair Trade Council, Inc.: 

Although the record indicates otherwise, 
some fair trade attorneys give hope that the 
new fair trade law in Ohio may be upheld 
when tested as to constitutionality by the 
courts of that State. 

A new statute in Florida, with major sub- 
stantive changes and a 7-point legisla- 
tive “Findings of Fact,” convinced fair- 
traders 10 years ago that the State supreme 
court’s objections to previous fair trade leg- 
islation had been overcome. The Florida 
court considered the new statute—then re- 
affirmed its holding that fair trade legisla- 
tion as applied to nonsigners was invalid. 

Another part of the pattern was Georgia. 
After the State supreme court’s ruling as 
to invalidity, fair-traders went back to the 
legislature and a new fair trade law was 
enacted—one that, in the opinion of most 
competent attorneys;answered each previous 
objection of the Georgia Supreme Court. 

Hopes were short-lived. A quick court 
test followed and again the Su- 
preme Court struck down the fair trade stat- 
ute as applied to nonsigners. The Georgia 
Supreme Court said: 

“It is argued that this court cannot,hold 
the Georgia fair trade act unconstitutional 
without questioning the motives of the leg- 
islature and imputing dishonesty to that 
body. We reject this fallacious argument 
in its entirety. We simply disagree with the 
general assembly for the reasons pointed out 
in this opinion.” 

Obviously fair-traders should have be- 
lieved Chief Justice Duckworth of the 
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Georgia Supreme Court. When the Georgia 
fair trade act was held invalid the first 
time, Chief Justice Duckworth rendered a 
nonjudicial opinion to the newspapers in 
which he was quoted as saying that each 
time the legislature passes a fair trade law 
the Georgia Supreme Court will hold it un- 
constitutional. 

Thus fair-traders have been left with par- 
tially or wholly invalid legislation in Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Utah, and West Virginia. No fair trade 
legislation has been enacted in Alaska, Mis- 
souri, Texas, Vermont, or the District of 
Columbia. 

In the light of language used by State 
supreme courts in decisions adverse to fair _ 
trade, experienced fair trade lawyers say 
they believe amendments to State consti- 
tutions would be necessary to perpetuate 
the State-by-State contract system of fair 
trade. Such amendments are regarded as 
virtually impossible to achieve. 

Federal fair trade legislation as proposed 
in the Harris bill carries even more serious 
doubts as to its ability, if enacted, to with- 
stand court tests as affecting intrastate 
transactions—comprising about 90 percent 
of all retail sales. Therefore, recent strong 
shifts—to the quality stabilization con- 
cept—in congressional opinion become more 
and more understandable. Such shifts are 
evidenced by increasing congressional re- 
sistance to the Harris bill. 

Reports indicate a growing conviction in 
Congress that enactment, perhaps in the 
next session, of a quality stabilization bill, 
based upon the Madden Dill, H.R. 3187, 
would end, once and for all, costly failures 
of fair trade litigation and legislation—at 
both State and National levels, 

The State-by-State fair trade system un- 
questionably has added great strength to 
our national economy since the enactment 
of the first State fair trade law in 1931. 
Except for the ability of leaders of a single 
industry to dictate, to their particular taste, 
faulty provisions in Federal legislation af- 
fecting fair trade—the institution of fair 
trade might have grown stronger instead of 
weaker—over the years—greatly to the ben- 
efit of resellers, labor, and the public. 

Fair trade proponents in Ohio were un- 
daunted by the case histories of Florida and 
Georgia. A new fair trade bill was passed 
by the Ohio Legislature, then vetoed by the 
Governor. The legislature then overrode—« 
most convincingly—the Governor’s veto. 
Leading the fight for the new legislation 
which becomes effective October 22d of this 
year was the Ohio Small Business Com- 
mittee, a diversified group of resellers. 

Some lawyers point to the Ohio constitu- 
tion itself for hope that the story of Florida 
and Georgia will not be repeated in Ohio 
and that the new Ohio statute will survive 
court tests. They’look to article XIII, sec- 
tion 2, particularly the last sentence, of the 
Ohio constitution, which reads: 

“Corporations may be formed under gen- 
eral laws; but all such laws may, from time 
to time, be’altered or repealed. Corpora- 
tions may be classified and there may be 
conferred upon proper boards, commissions 
or officers, such supervisory and regulatory 
powers over their organization, business and 
issue and sale of stocks and securities, and 
over the business and sale of the stocks 
and securities of foreign corporations and 
joint stock companies in this State, as may 
be prescribed by law. Laws may be passed 
regulating the sale and conveyance of other 

whether owned by a cor- 
poration, joint stock company or indi- 
vidual.” 

Perhaps the language of the Ohio consti- 
tution emphasized in the quote does give 
@ glimmer of hope in that State. Even so, 
in view of fair-traders’ experience in Florida 
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and Georgia, the situation in Ohio appears, 
at best, unique. 
Cordially, 
Jno. W. ANDERSON, 
President. 

PS—Enactment of quality stablization 
legislation by Congress, as provided in the 
Madden bill, H.R. 3187, would avoid all un- 
certainties as to the validity of State laws. 
Quality stabilization legislation would also 
avoid the grave uncertainties of a Federal 
Fair Trade Act based upon the Harris bill, 
H.R. 1253. Federal quality stabilization 
legislation, in the opinion of outstanding 
leaders of diversified industries, offers the 
only clear and permanent solution of the 
problem of price stabilization for top value 
trademarked quality products, not only for 
Ohio but also for all other States, including 
States now with disabled fair trade legisla- 
tion and States with no fair trade legis- 
lation. 





Hatred, Revenge Cannot Win 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include the following communica- 
tion with our enemies may not lead to 
peace—but lack of communication cer- 
tainly cannot lead to peace. 

Many of our colleagues and other citi- 
zens outside of Congress are deploring 
the President’s exchange of visits with 
Khrushchev. They interpret this as 
softness either of the heart or the head 
er both. It is neither. It is common- 
sense. 

This point is well made in an editorial 
“Hatred, Revenge Cannot Win,” which 
appeared in the Oregon Journal, August 
17, 1959, included here by unanimous 
consent previously granted: 

HATRED, REVENGE CANNOT WIN 


An elderly, white-haired gentleman of 
Polish extraction visited our office the other 
day. 

His faded blue eyes could not hide the 
depth of his feeling against the Russian 
beasts who enslaved his fatherland and 
murdered countless numbers of his former 
countrymen and against Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev, the symbol of aggression 
and brutality. 

In broken English, he related details of 
mistreatment and enslavement suffered by 
members of his own family. 

Yet his manner was gentle, and his words 
did not speak of revenge. They appealed 
rather for some kind of settlement between 
East and West on the basis of peaceful nego- 
tiation. Mis purpose in coming, he said, was 
to ask us to write something in approval of 
the manner in which Vice President Nixon 
conducted himself in Russia and Poland, and 
he expressed hope that visits of this kind 
would have some real influence for good on 
the Russian people and Russian leadership. 

While not overjoyed at the prospect of 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, he 
nevertheless thinks the Soviet Premier ought 
to be shown common courtesies and ought 
not to be subjected to ugly incidents, He 
expressed the hope that Polish-Americans, 
whatever their feelings, would not. create 
them, 

His visit was followed by a telephone call 
from a man who had come to America from 
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one of the Baltic States with vivid memories 
of the brutal crushing of those tiny na- 
tions. His tone was harsh and bitter. He 
spoke resentfully of Nrxon’s performance 
and of the plan to have “that murderer” 
Khrushchev come to America. He implied 
that U.S. leaders have lost their senses in 
even talking to that man. He hinted that 
the hatred which millions in this country 
feel for Khrushchev would find ugly expres- 
sion when he comes here. 

The bitterness which all these people hold 
is understandable. But if their hope for 
ultimate redress lies in the violent removal 
of the Russian oppressors from their father- 
lands, they are on the wrong path, for in 
this kind of upheaval, the civilized world 
would be destroyed, and nobody would win. 

To be willing to talk to the Russians is 
not to surrender to them or to accept as a 
permanent condition their occupation of the 
lands we have mentioned. U.S. policy is 
based on the hope that gradual changes 
will come within Russia itself which can 
lead to freedom for these peoples, not that 
perfect justice for all past wrongs can ever 
be won, In this most imperfect of worlds 
there is no such thing as perfect justice. 

The elderly Polish gentleman has thought 
this matter through a little better than 
some of the others. Time and wisdom have 
given him a philosophy which tempers 
hatred and the thirst for revenge. These 
passions by themselves are poor answers in 


' an age of nuclear weapons. 





John A. Burns, of Hawaii, Great States- 
man and Good Friend 





SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, our associa- 
tion with the Delegate from Hawaii over 
the years has been warm and pleasant, 
and it is with sadness that we bid him 
farewell. I have high hopes, however, 
that his absence from the Halls of Con- 
gress will be only temporary, and that we 
soon will welcome him back as a mem- 
ber of the legislative branch—the next 
time with a right to vote as well as to 
speak. 

While Jonn Burns served in this House 
as Delegate, he could not vote. Yet no 
man did more than Joun Burns to bring 
into reality those statehood dreams of 
Alaska and Hawaii. Had it not been for 
the energy, the dedication, the states- 
manship, and the facing of political re- 
alities by JoHN Burns, it is quite likely 
that neither the people of Hawaii or 
Alaska would now have gained their de- 
served status as first-class citizens of the 
United States. That the 48 States are 
now 50 will forever stand as a tribute to 
JOHN Burns. 

As I extend my warmest wishes and 
the best of good fortune to Jonn Burns, 
I want also to welcome with all my heart 
the first Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Hawaii, 
Dantet Inovyve. We know his great rec- 
ord of service to the United States and 
to Ha , and that he will continue this 
fine record in the House of Representa- 
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America’s Greatest Fishing Hole 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Center Hill 
Lake, a Corps of Engineers reservoir, on 
the Cumberland River, in the district I 
have the honor to represent, has ac- 
quired a national reputation for the 
number and size of the fish it has yielded 
to fishermen from every part of the 
country. When, on occasions, I have 
mentioned some of the experiences of 
fishermen at Center Hill Lake, my re- 
marks and fishing stories are sometimes 
suspect. As evidence of their truthful- 
ness, however, I should like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the article 
in This Week magazine for August 2, 
1959, entitled, “America’s Greatest Fish- 
ing Hole.” This article points out that 
Center Hill fishermen do not need to 
lapse into the traditional exaggerations 
of angling—the article gives the literal 
truth about fishing in Tennessee. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this article 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
The article follows: 


America’s GREAREST FisHinc HoLte—50 Tons 
or FisH in 30 Days—TuHat’s No Fisu Story 


(By Robert G. Dundorfer) 


CENTER HILL, Tenn-—Not long ago a Ten- 
nessee doctor traveling through northern 
Wisconsin came upon a jubilant fisherman 
loaded down with a string of 2- and 3-pound 
bass. It was the sert of catch you like to 
talk about—with pictures. And yet the 
visiting physician was impressed not at all. 

“Doesn’t seem right to break up a family 
by hooking only the babies,” he said. “Why, 
down home around Center Hill we use these 
little fellows for bait.” 

The doctor was kidding—but not much. 
He was talking about Centef Hill Reservoir, 
a great sprawling Government waterway of 
23,060 acres, puckered with draws, coves, and 
rocky inlets. It is the consensus of experts 
that this is America’s greatest fishing hole. 


DEEP-SEA FISHING IN A FRESH-WATER LAKE 


As anyone who ever developed a backache 
pulling whoppers out of Center Hill knows, 
it comes by that reputation honestly. The 
deep-dredged Tennessee lake yields practi- 
cally everything. Inventory figures show 
small-mouth, large-mouth, and spotted bass. 
The crappie, bluegill, sunfish, sauger, and 
walleyes are beyond any number, not to 
mention the muskellunge, brook, brown, and 
rainbow trout from the feeder streams. 

Men, women, and children by the thou- 
sands fish the great bulge on the Caney Fork 
River with everything from flyrods to bows 
and arrows. What's more, the few hardy 
sports who bring out deep-sea tackle have 
just cause. The supply of giant catfish, red 
horse, carp, buffalo fish, alligator gar, stur- 
geon, and paddilefish produces an occasional 
150-pounder. 

Under the circumstances, it isn’t surpris- 
ing that visitors to Center Hill rarely lapse 
into the traditional exaggerations of angling. 
The literal truth is hard to improve upon. 

Despite those awesome credentials, any 
number of America’s 20 million fishermen 
have their own favorite spots. Dozens of 
prize-winning lunkers have come out of 
neighboring Dale Hollow Lake, the Eagle 
River country in Wisconsin, Maine’s pic- 
turesque Rangeley Lakes, the White River 
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washing through the Missouri Ozarks—just 
to mention a few. 

But with authorities who know dorsal fins 
best it’s Center Hill by 2 to 1. “There isn’t 
any doubt about it,” says Tackle Manufac- 
turer Billy Burns, dubbed America’s best 
fisherman by several outdoor magazines. 
“Center Hill offers more big buster fish of 
different kinds than any lake in the country.” 

Bill Padgett, of Paris, Ky.; Shorty Groom, 
of Nashville; James Long, of Cincinnati; Bob 
Dykes, of suburban Chicago; and countless 
others echo that testimonial. Why shouldn’t 
they? What other lake has yielded 50 tons 
of assorted game fish during an official 30- 
day audit? 

ALL THE LAW ALLOWS 

A skillful Carlisle, Ky., addict named Stan- 
ley Feeback recognizes the staggering poten- 
tial of Center Hill. One afternoon last year 
he started casting a feathered 4-B pork-rind 
combination toward a rocky ledge along 
shore. -He hadn’t spun the reel long before 
the rod quivered furiously. Up boiled an 
angry bass, husky as 4 fullback, spraying 
water, walking on its tail, flashing in the 
sun. Moments later Feedback scooped his 
first fish into the net. 

At dusk he returned to Hurricane Dock 
near Silver Point with 10 whopping bass, all 
the law allowed. But in spite of his enor- 
mous haul, Feeback wasn’t happy. His 
grumpy irritation casts a revealing light on 
the bonanza at Center Hill. What upset hins 
was the fact that his biggest fish didn’t scale 
much more than 9 pounds. 

Plainly, hippy old bass, the dimensions of 
a man’s daydreams, are fairly easy to come 
by in Center Hill. Young Jim Sarvis, of Cin- 
cinnati, established a “believe it or not” of 
some sort in June of 1957 when he took 10 
large bronzebacks in 35 minutes. And a dock 
owner, intrigued by volume, counted 621 bass 
between 7 and 11 pounds brought into his 
pier one season. 

The glandular cases aren’t confined only 
to bass. Succulent, sweet-tasting crappie 
and bluegill grow to outrageous sizes— 
2, sometimes even 2% pounds. In Pine 
Creek and in the tailwaters below the hydro- 
electric dam anglers hook 5-pound rainbow 
trout without causing any public demon- 
strations. The walleyes average 8 pounds, 
topped by & magnificent 214% pounder, an 
American record at the time. 

Catfish—well, it’s like this: One misty 
morning in April, Bill Duke of Silver Point 
was hauling in his trotiine, shucking cat- 
fish and bluegills off the hooks. All of a 
sudden a monstrous thrashing shook the 
line. For 30 minutes Duke and his partner 
tugged and strained before a vast flatheaded, 
whiskered fish turned in the water. Even 
Duke said the 103-pounder was a fairly 
respectable catfish. 

The secret of all that size and plenty is 
easily explained. The deep, cold water sim- 
ply offers an ideal combination of what fish 
meed—good oxygen supplies at various 
depths, limitless quantities of plankton and 
soft, bony gizzard shad. Besides, little pol- 
lution or erosion muddies the waters at 
Center Hill. 


THE FISH DIE OF OLD AGE 


As yet the pressure of heavy year-round 
fishing and generous daily limits haven't 
had any effect. The fish are still there wait- 
ing to be caught. Just a few weeks ago an 
experienced Center Hill angler named Ben 
Winecke, of Columbus, Ohio, hooked a 10- 
pound bass. What is the cause of all this 
plenty? It just seems to be that the fish keep 
right on breeding at a dizzy rate. After 

tables of harvest, a TVA ichthyolo- 


studying 
gist remarked, “We are forced to conclude 
that most of the fish never sample an 
angier’s lure, but die of old age.” 

Not enough of them die of old age as far 
as the resident wardens are concerned. 
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While wardens in other parts of America 
get sore arms writing tickets for offenders 
who take undersized fish, the usual viola- 
tions at Center Hill show an oddly different 
picture. 

“Too many people get so excited they for- 
get how to count, or so it seems,” one young 
warden told me. “Then we have to go 
around and pick them up for exceeding the 
daily limits.” 


Progress Toward Weather Modification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the honor of acting as moderator of 
a panel of outstanding scientists and ex- 
perts who discussed “Weather Modifica- 
tion and Space Exploration” at the 46th 
annual convertion of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, meeting 
here in Washington. 

I consider the information provided 
by the three speakers so important and 
timely that I would like to inake sum- 
maries of their remarks more generally 
available. 

One of these papers is presented here- 
with. It summarizes the address of Dr. 
Richard W. Porter, chairman of the tech- 
nical panel of the earth satellite program 
for the International Geophysical Year. 

Dr. Porter’s summary follows: 

INTRODUCTION 

A first step toward the exploration of 
space has now been taken by mankind in 
the form of high altitude sounding rockets 
which carry his instruments well beyond the 
earth’s atmosphere for brief periods of time, 
and earth satellites which can sustain in- 
strumentation packages at distances all the 
way from the upper fringes of the ionosphere 
out to many times the earth’s radius. One 
of the major scientific achievements during 
the International Geophysical Year, which 
could not have been accomplished without 
the use of rockets or satellites, was the dis- 
covery of the presence of intense zones of 
radiation in the vicinity of the earth which 
consist of rapidly moving charged particles, 
trapped in the earth’s magnetic field. This 
type of radiation is sometimes referred to as 
Van Allen radiation after Dr. James Van 
Allen, of the State University of Iowa, under 
whose direction the instruments carried by 
the first US. satellite were designed and 
constructed, and who first provided the cor- 
rect interpretation of the rather startling 
measurements transmitted back. Rocket and 


satellite experiments made during the Inter- © 


national Geophysical Year also provided ad- 
ditional data concerning the meteoric dust 
which pours into the earth’s atmosphere by 
the thousands of tons per year. They made 
possible significant refinements of our knowl- 
edge and understanding of the ionosphere 
and the fluctuations of the earth’s magnetic 
field and especially of their relationship to 
the great solar disturbances which occurred 
frequently during the International Geo- 
physical Year, and they contributed to a 
better understanding of the interrelation of 
all these effects with variations in the in- 
tensity of cosmic rays, best described as 
“stripped down,” “hot rod” atomic nuclei 
that seemed to come mostly from the very 
deep reaches of space outside our galaxy. 
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A Russian satellite apparently demon- 
strated the ability of highly organized forms 
of life, such as a dog, to endure and function 
effectively for long periods of time without 
the normal acceleration of gravity. The 
rather crude space probes successfully 
launched by both the United States of Amer- 
ica and the U.S.S.R. during this period proved 
our ability to escape the earth’s gravitational 
field amd yielded invaluable knowledge about 
the radiation environment and the magnetic 
field at greater distances from the earth. 

Important though these results may be, 
the rocket and satellite experiments con- 
ducted during the international geophysical 
year are only a beginning. Plans for the next 
few years will carry the work much further, 
and it is difficult to talk about the decade 
ahead without sounding like science fiction. 
It is my intention today, however, to limit 
my remarks to the existing and potential 
use of earth satellites for scientific experi- 
ments in the fields of geodesy and meteor- 
ology. 

GEODESY 

Geodesy is primarily concerned with 
measuring the size and shape of the earth 
and deducing from these parameters some 
facts about the physical structure of the 
earth. One could theoretically achieve these 
objectives by carrying out a high precision 
survey connecting selected points all over 
the earth’s surface. If it could actually be 
carried out, this process would result in a 
map of the earth's surface as a many faceted 
polygon, approximating a spherical figure. 
The points of the figure, of course, would not 
be at the same level. 

The first complication of geodesy its intro- 
duced by this word “level.” It implies the 
existence of a reference figure whose surface 
is all “at the same level,” that is, one which 
is everywhere perpendicular to the combined 
force of gravity and the centrifugal force 
arising from the earth’s rotation. Two 
prominent geodesists, Heiskenen and Meniesz 
in their book “The Earth and Its Gravity 
Field,” divided the history of geodesy into 
three periods according to the shape of the 
reference figure in current use. The first 
period was the spherical era dating from 
around the third century BC. The second 
or ellipsoidal era began with Newton and 
merged finally with the third or geoidal era 
of this century. 

The geoid is defined as the equipotential 
surface of the earth’s gravitational field at 
sea level. It is a somewhat wavy or bumpy 
surface that approximates a mean ellipsoid, 
the deviation from it being not more than 
50 meters upward or downward. For -con- 
venience, the location of the geoid is spec- 
ified by its height above or below the ellip- 
soid as a function of spherical coordinates. 
Although the geoid is simple in concept, and 
although you can actually see it at the sea- 
shore, it is quite another matter to tell its 
actual location with respect to the ellipsoid, 
or any other standard coordinate system in 
midocean where there are no triangulation 
poinis, or to trace its position under the sur- 
face of continents. 

Among the principal problems of geodesy 
to which the use of earth satellites can con- 
tribute are the following: 

1. The tying together of widely separated 
geodetic datums. ' 

2. Fixing of the various datums with re- 
spect to the gravitational center of the earth. 

3. Determination of the shape and size of 
the earth. 

4. Determination of the gravity field of 
the earth both broadly and in detail. 

Perhaps the most straightforward way in 
which satellites may be used is as a moving 
triangulation point whose coordinates with 
respect to each separate geodetic datum may 
be. observed more or less simultaneously. 
It should be noted perhaps that high alti- 
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tude rockets can also be used for this pur- 
pose, and also have a slight advantage in that 
they do not move so rapidly, with respect to 
the earth's surface. However, a single satel- 
lite may be used for many repeated observa- 
tions, thus improving the precision of the 
observations to any desired extent, whereas 
the rocket can be used at best for only a 
small number of observations, A satellite 
can be observed and photographed against a 
star background during twilight periods, as 
was done during the IGY, or it can carry a 
suitably instrumented flashing light, as had 
been suggested by a number of people, which 
will aid in identifying corresponding ob- 
servations and have the obvious additional 
advantage that it can be observed at any 
time during the night. The addition of some 
sort of precise radar ranging system would, 
of course, greatly strengthen the fixing of 
the three dimensional position of a satellite 
by methods which essentially amount to 
trilateration. 

By an extension of these methods it should 
be possible to determine the displacement 
of the geoid from the reference ellipsoid 
at any desired spot on the earth’s surface. 
This could be accomplished, at least theo- 
retically, by determining the space coor- 
dinates of a ground station by precise ob- 
servations, or back sights, of a satellite whose 
position is precisely known in a coordinate 
system defined by a minimum of three stand- 
ard stations. If’ the field station is also. 
connected by a geodetic net and precise 
leveling to the same three standard stations, 
then its known geodetic coordinates can be 
compared with its space coordinates to yield 
the desired transformation from the ellip- 
soid to the geoid. This procedure will, of 
course, demand observations of the highest 
possible accuracy inasmuch as the geoid 
height is only a few tens of meters at, most. 


One of the most effective ways in which 
an earth satellite can be used in geodesy 
is by careful observation of the perturba- 
tions of its orbit. If the effect of the earth’s 
atmosphere can be eliminated, either by 
selecting an orbit far enough away from the 
earth to make the effects negligible or by 
applying appropriate corrections, and the 
gravitation influences of the sun, moon, and 
other planets are either corrected for or 
found to be negligible, it is possible to de- 
rive exact mathematical relationships be- 
tween the motion of the satellite and the 
earth’s gravitational field expressed in spher- 
ical harmonics. Thus by careful measure- 
ments of a satellite orbit, it is possible to 
determine the deviation of the geoid from 
a sphere. This procedure has actually been 
carried out using the tiny Vanguard test 
sphere known as 1958 Beta or Vanguard I. 
One of the startling results of this analysis 
is the discovery of a third zonal harmonic 
in the earth’s gravitational field having an 
amplitude om the order of .0047 cm/sec*. 
This gravity variation implies some 15 
meters of undulation in the geoid, or mean 
sea level shape of the earth, in the form 
of a 15-meter rise at the North Pole, 15 
meters of additional flattening at the South 
Pole and flattening on the order of 744 
meters in the middle latitudes of the North- 
ern Hemisphere balanced by an equivalent 
bulging in the middle latitudes of the 
Southern Hemisphere. Thus the shape has 
been referred to in the newspapers as some- 
what resembling that of a pear. 

This finding is in conflict withthe basic 
hypothesis of geodesy of Heiskenen and 
Meniesz which assumes that the earth’s grav- 


‘ itational field closely approximates that of 


@ fluid in equilibrium and the deviation from 
such an ellipsoid may not exceed .0030 
cm /sec* over an area 1,000 kilometers on a 
side, a number sometimes referred to as 30 
milligals per square megameter. According 
to 1958 Beta, however, each of the polar areas 
has a deviation of about 120 milligals per 
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square megameter and each of the equatorial 
belts deviate more than twice as great. 
Hence there must be a very substantial force 
acting on the surface of the earth which 
would create stresses down to the core of the 
earth, which implies that the core is solid 
rather than liquid, or alternatively requires 
the assumption of stresses in the crust and 
mantel beyond the mechanical strength this 
material is usually assumed to have. Another 
alternative explanation might be large-scale 
convection currents in the interior of the 
earth. In any case, I think you will agree 
that the geodetic value of this minimum 
satellite has been very great indeed. 


METEOROLOGY 


Meteorology is one of the more important 
branches of applied science. It involves the 
application of knowledge and understanding 
of the fluid dynamics, thermodynamics and 
chemistry of the earth’s atmosphere to the 
prediction and eventual control of weather 
and the climate. The end result to most of 
us is, of course, weather analysis and fore- 
casting. But progress in the accuracy, de- 
pendability and span of forecasts will de- 
pend on our ability to extend our knowledge 
and understanding of all of the processes 
which go on in the atmosphere. This will re- 
quire scientific work of the most basic kind. 

It might be well to remember that mete- 
orological observations were first plotted on 
a map for the purpose of obtaining a synop- 
tic picture of weather events only a little 
more than a century ago. These first 
weather charts covered an area of only a 
few thousand square miles. Although the 
charts were gradually expanded to cover 
many land areas and oceanic shipping routes, 
they still cover only a small portion of the 
earth’s surface and until recently failed to 
depict what was happening above the surface 
except as it could be deduced from clouds 
and precipitation. The introduction of bal- 
loon-borne, radiosonde equipment has ex- 
tended the upward reach of the meteorolo- 
gist; however this marked upward thrust has 
not been accompanied by a similar expan- 
sion laterally into the vast island-free ocean- 
ic areas, except along principal airplane and 
shipping routes. Thus even today somewhat 
less than one-fifth of the total atmospheric 
mass is adequately probed by conventional 
meterological sounding techniques, so that 
large storms can reside undetected for days 
in oceanic areas, deserts, or polar regions. 

With a proper distribution of meteorologi- 
cal satellites orbiting about the earth and 
looking downward at the cloud pattern, it 
should be possible to keep track of each major 
storm on earth, to note the birth of new 
storms, and the death of old ones. Further- 
more, such cloud observations from satellites 
will be valuable in meteorological research 
after they have fulfilled their immediate 
function in forecasting. For example, they 
can be used to establish a truly global cloud 
census for the first time, and to prepare aver- 
age charts of world cloud cover for studying 
long-time variations in amount and distribu- 
tion. No less important will be the contribu- 
tion of earth satellites to basic knowledge of 
atmospheric physics, for example, through 
the measurement of global distribution of 
net radiant energy absorbed and emitted by 
the earth-atmosphere system. The effects 
we know as weather result from winds that 
are attempting to equalize the nonuniform 
distribution of energy received from the sun 
or radiated back into space. It is highly im- 
portant, therefore, to keep an accurate ac- 
count of the global distribution of this basic 
radiant energy which drives the atmospheric 
heat engine. As our understanding of the 
way this engine operates is improved it may 
be possible to formulate a new system of 

-range forecasting based on the avail- 
ability of such information. For example, it 
is known that Poleward transport of excess 
energy from the Tropics can vary consider- 
ably, When meridianal energy flow persists 
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it gives rise to prolonged spells of the same 
general weather type, such as fair weather, 
drought, floods, or storms, depending on the 
location of the stalled weather pattern with 
respect to a particular geographical region. 
Thus radiation balance measurements from 
a satellite, by enabling meteorologists to note 
the space and time variations in energy stor- 
age and transport, will provide an opportu- 
nity for a new quantitative approach to ex- 
tended weather prediction. 

Other types of satellite measurements of 
immediate importance in meteorology will 
include: 

(a) Radiation measurements in the infra- 
red spectral window in the vicinity of 8 to 11 
microns (water vapor) to yield surface tem- 
perature and extent of nocturnal clouds. 

(b) Measurements of water vapor emission 
in the 6 to 7 micron region to yield tempera- 
ture of upper levels of the troposphere. 

(c) Frequency of lightning discharges at 
various portions of the earth’s surface. 

(d) Radar measurements of precipitation, 
atmospheric turbidity, and the like, and 

(e) Observation of unusual solar radia- 
tions, energetic particles, or meteoric dust 
from space which may be correlated with 
unusual weather behavior. 

The very elementary meteorological satel- 
lites were included in our plans for the U.S. 
IGY satellite program. The first of these, 
actually launched on February 17, 1959, con- 
tained two infrared sensitive photocells look~- 
ing out from opposite sides of the satellite at 
an angle of 45° with spin axis. The 
primary objective of this experiment’ was to 
record the distribution of cloud cover over 
the daylight portion of the sphere’s orbit. It 
was expected that the spinning motion of 
the satellite would enable the fleld of view 
of each photocell to scan a narrow path from 
horizon to horizon on the earth below. As 
the satellite progressed in its orbit these 
paths were expected to be traced side by side 
in such a way that during one complete or- 
bit the two photocells together would view a 
belt from 1,600 to 100 miles wide on the 
surface of the earth below. The output of 
the photocells was stored on magnetic tape 
in the satellite for a period equivalent to 
one complete orbit and telemetered in com- 
pressed form as the satellite passed over an 
interrogation station. A special device was 
constructed to translate this telemetered 
information into continuous strips of film 
which could be fitted together in the manner 
of an aerial photograph. Unfortunately, as 
a result of unanticipated dynamic effects 
associated with the separation of the satel- 
lite from the third stage booster rocket, the 
satellite acquired a motion drastically differ- 
ent from that expected. . Thus, although the 
satellite went into the orbit successfully and 
telemetered data were recovered, it is now 
extremely difficult to derive meaningful 
cloud pictures from the recorded signals. 
Work is still progressing on this data reduc- 
tion but it is not certain at present whether 
satisfactory results can be achieved. 

The second IGY meteorological satellite is 
intended to measure the three significant 
components of radiant energy seen by the 
satellite, namely, the total radiation received 
from the sun, the radiation reflected from 
clouds and the earth’s surface, and the 
energy which has been absorbed and rera- 
diated as longwave length thermal energy 
from the earth and its atmosphere. These 
measurements are made by recording the 
temperatures of four small spheres placed 
at the ends of the four satellite antennas. 
Different coatings and radiation shields 
make it possible to determine the three com- 
ponents of radiant energy from these four 
temperature measurements with 1° of 
redundancy. This satellite should be 
launched by the NASA in the very near fu- 
ture. We hope for its success. 

A third and post-IGY meteorological satel- 
lite known as Tiros will carry two television 
cameras and several infrared sensors in one 
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package. One of the cameras will cover a 
path of about 800 miles wide and several 
thousand miles long with a ground resolu- 
tion of approximately 2.5 miles. Another 
camera with a smaller field of view will si- 
multaneously photograph the centers of the 
larger photographs with a higher degree of 
resolution. The infrared sensors are designed 
to measure the infrared radiation from the 
earth, the total albedo of the earth, water 
vapor emission in the 6.3 micron belt, and 
temperature at the earth’s surface or at the 
top of dense clouds by measurements in the 
water-vapor spectrum “window.” 

The ultimate meteorological satellite sys- 
tem might include as many as six polar satel- 
lites in circular orbits 4,000 miles high and 
oriented 60° apart. These satellites would 
be synchronized in such a way that three 
of them would be moving northward at 
the same time that the other three were 
moving southward on the opposite side of 
the earth. With such a system, no important 
cloud cover may remain unobserved for more 
than about 1 hour. In order to obtain more 
details of fine structure for identification of 
smaller weather systems, such as fronts, 
squall lines, thunderstorms or even winds (by 
tracking the motion of identifiable cloud ele- 
ments), it might also be desirable to add 
one or more low-flying satellites at say 600 
miles altitude in an equatorial orbit. One 
such satellite could observe the earth’s sur- 
face along a belt 30° to 45° in width centered 
around the equator. 

These are but a few examples of the new 
horizons in meteorology and in meteorologi- 
cal research which will be opened up by the 
availability of satellite data. The great flow 
of data which will pour forth from even a 
small number of satellites will pose many 
additional problems in communication, data 
reduction and interpretation, which have not 
yet received adequate attention. However, it 
is expected that the satellites themselves will 
contribute to the overcoming of our limita- 
tions in communication capability and the 
advent of high speed electronic digital com- 
puters are making possible the reduction of 
data in quantities and at speeds heretofore 
undreamed of. 


CONCLUSION 


It might well be asked why space vehicles 
should be used to study the Earth; one 
might expect perhaps that space research 
would more probably be directed toward the 
planets or the stars. However, at the pres- 
ent state of our technology it seems to be 
easier for us to send our instruments far out 
into space than it is to penetrate deep into 
the crust of the Earth. Therefore, if we 
want to learn more about the inside of the 
Earth, paradoxically, we must send our in- 
struments out in a satellite in order to gain 
the synoptic information about the Earth’s 
gravitational field from which we can de- 
duce what we would like to know about the 
interior of the Earth’ Furthermore it is 
apparent that the disturbances of the 
Earth’s atmosphere which we call weather 
are caused by external effects, primarily the 
radiant energy from the Sun. What better 
means could we find for measuring these 
external effects on a synoptic basis than the 
Earth satellite? In fact, as we look more 
closely, it appears that most of the ques- 
tions posed by space science affect the Earth 
and its inhabitants in an important way. 
A few such questions are: How old is the 
Earth, the Sun, the galaxy, the universe? 
How were they created? What is happening 
to them? there other life in the universe? 


Is 
life come into being? 
scientific explorations into 
into the nucleus of the 
of interest or concern to 
engineers, or military ex- 


I think you 


to all us who live on 


ae. profoundly affect 
g: 
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The Specific Issue at Stake in the Sulli- 
van Amendment—Comment on Wash- 
ington Post Editorial on Food Stamp 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post carried an editorial 
today under the heading “Surpluses for 
the Hungry” discussing the food stamp 
amendment which I submitted here last 
Thursday to the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act, known as 
Public Law 480, governing the disposal 
of surplus food here and overseas. 
While endorsing generally the idea of 
getting more of our huge surplus of farm 
produce to the needy in our own coun- 
try, the Post raises some questions about 
my amendment which I am glad to try 
to answer, and which I think should be 
answered. 

_ Otherwise, in view of the prestige of 
the Washington Post and its reputation 
for fairness, accuracy, and humanita- 
rianism, many of the Members of the 
Congress who voted for my food stamp 
amendment last week may begin to won- 
der whether it was they rather than the 
editorial writer of the Post who misun- 
derstood what it was we were voting for. 
COMMITTEE REPORT COVERED ALL CRITICISMS 


All of the reservations about the bill 
made in the editorial, particularly those 
quoting opponents on the Republican 
side, were, I thought, fully answered in 
the debate which preceded passage of 
the bill, as well as having been answered 
thoroughly, I thought,,in the report of 
the House Committee on Agriculture on 
H.R. 1359, the bill which I added to the 
surplus disposal bill as an amendment. 
The committee views are stated in House 
Report 907. 

Taking the statements in the edito- 
rial one by one in order, however, might 
be a good way to set the record straight. 
The editorial starts out as follows: 

SURPLUSES FOR THE HUNGRY 


It is easy to see why the House added to 
the’surplus disposal bill the amendment by 
Congresswoman SULLIVAN authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to set up a food- 
stamp plan for distribution of surplus com- 
modities to needy families in this country. 
There is a strong sentiment in Congress be- 
hind the use of crops that bulge Govern- 
ment warehouses to help friends abroad. 
Along with this goes a general feeling that 
surplus food should also be going into 
empty stomachs in this country. So the 
House voted by a large majority to let the 
Secretary of Agriculture distribute’ such 
food, preferably through commercial chan- 
nels, along with stamps that would entitle 
needy persons to obtain the food, up to the 
value of a billion dollars a year. : 

We think the general principle on which 
the House acted is unquestionably sound. 
So long as there are hungry people in the 
United States, surplus food held by the 
Government ought to be used to relieve 
them. It would be strange, indeed, to sub- 
sidize the shipment of unneeded farm crops 
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abroad to relieve hunger and deny similar 
relief to American people. But that is not 
the specific issue at stake in the Sullivan 
amendment. 

FOREIGN DONATIONS OF FOOD FAR EXCEED 

DOMESTIC 

Mr. Speaker, I interrupt the editorial 
at that point to say that it is exactly 
that fact which is and was a specific 
issue at stake in the Sullivan amend- 
ment. We have spent over $5 billion 
since 1954 in gifts and “sales” of food 
to nations overseas whereas in the same 
5-year period the total of all domestic 
donations of food—including the school 
lunch program and food given to State 
institutions, and so forth, as well as the 
total value of all food given to needy 
persons—has come to less than one- 
tenth of the value of the food given 
away or “sold” abroad. 

I place the words “sales” and’ “sold” 
in quotation marks because, as we all 
know, foreign “sales” under title I of 
Public Law 480 are sales for foreign cur- 
rency which is then given or lent back 
to the country “buying” the food. 

To be scrupulously fair about dona- 
tions as opposed to “sales,” the record 
shows that the Federal Government 
spent $1,232,419,000 on outright dona- 
tions of food to the peoples of other coun- 
tries under title ITI of Public Law 480 in 
the 5-year period, and an additional 
$546,130,000 under title II—famine and 
similar emergency relief—and in the 
process we spent $100 million on ocean 
freight charges alone. This was to help 
feed the needy of other countries—a very 
worthwhile cause. But in that same pe- 
riod, of 5 years, we have given away only 
about $400 million worth of food to all 
recipients in this country—and the pre- 
ponderant share of that went to the 
school lunch program, 

In the 1958 fiscal year, $272 million 
worth of food was given to needy persons 
overseas, and $75 million was given to 
needy persons in this country, outside of 
the school lunch program. They re- 
ceived $76 million worth of surplus food. 
State institutions received another $33 
million. Obviously, therefore, we have 
not done, and are not doing, enough to 
help our own needy, compared to what 


- we are doing for those of other coun- 


tries. The record showsit. This, there- 
fore, was very definitely one of the spe- 
cific issues at stake in the Sullivan 
amendment and one of the reasons why 
232 Members of the House voted for it. 
Now, to continue with the Washington 
Post editorial, Mr. Speaker, it said: 
Representative Larrp pointed out that 20 
million school children and needy persons, 
in this country, are already benefiting from 
Federal surplus food. The Government 
packages food and ships it to the States free 
of charge, leaving the Aistribution to local 
agencies, According to Congresswoman 
May, the Sullivan amendment would do 
nothing more than relieve the States of the 
expense of distributing these surplus foods. - 


REACHING THE NEEDY ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Speaker, to say that we do not need 
any expansion of the surplus food dis- 
tribution. program in this country be- 
cause 20 million school children and 
needy persons are receiving some of the 
food now is to lump more than 14 millicn 
school children into the category of 
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“needy.” This figure includes all the 
children now participating in the Federal 
school lunch program. Many of them 
are indeed from needy families. As the 
Washington Post’s own Eve Edstrom 
pointed out in her series of articles on 
hungry children in the District of Co- 
lumbia, a school lunch would be the only 
hot and nourishing food some children 
would get. But most school children 
participating in the school lunch pro- 
gram in the Washington area or in any 
other area of the country are not hun- 
gry children from substandard homes. 

Furthermore, out of the 5 million or 
so needy people now receiving surplus 
food under the Department of Agricul- 
ture program now in effect, the prepond- 
erance are not people on public assist- 
ance, but are workers temporarily 
unemployed in the hard-hit distressed 
areas. ‘They and their families need the 
help of this surplus food, that I do not 
dispute. But less than half of those re- 
ceiving food are the people on public 
assistance for whom the food stamp plan 
"is most necessary. Furthermore, the 
2% million people on public assistance 
who now receive surplus food, usually 
because they live in the distressed areas, 
make up only about one-third of the 
total of Americans on various forms of 
public assistance. As I pointed out in 
the debate, if you are on public assist- 
ance, you can be just as hungry in a city 
which has low unemployment as in one 
which has unemployment of a high 


_ enough level to justify.the expenditure 


of large amounts of local funds for 
surplus food distribution. 


LOCAL DISTRIBUTION COSTLY AND INEFFICIENT 


The food stamp plan would not only 
save these huge and burdensome local 
costs—so high as to prevent about two- 
thirds of the Nation’s counties from par- 
ticipating—but would also allow for a 
more orderly method of distributing the 
food through the stores, rather than on 
@ once-a-month basis at some central 
depot. And the Federal Government, in 
utilizing the regular stores in this plan, 
could save many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in packaging and processing 
and storing the commodities and shut- 
tling these surplus foods around the 
country. 

Primarily, however, we would get 
away from this grim spectacle of poor 
old people once a month being called to 
line up at a central depot for a great 
big package of dried and powdered 
food items for them to lug home how- 
ever they can. A food stamp plan op- 
erating through the stores would per- 
mit them to obtain food items as 
needed, weekly or oftener, and in fresh 
rather than powdered form. 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post edi- 
torial then adds: 

One other factor has been emphasized by 
Secretary Benson. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation, he says, is not a giant super- 
market. More than 85 percent of its sur- 
pluses consist of corn, cotton, wheat, rice, 
peanuts, and tobacco. Since the CCC could 
distribute only surplus crops, obviously it 
could not provide a well-rounded diet. It is 
not clear how much actually would be gained 
by a food stamp plan to make the products 
of a few surplus commodities available in 
commercial stores, 
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NOT JUST STORABLE BASIC COMMODITIES 


I interrupt the editorial at this point, 
Mr. Speaker, to say that here the Wash- 
ington Post has apparently completely 
misunderstood the purpose of the food 
stamp proposal and the suggested me- 
chanics of such a plan.. The committee 
report on H.R. 1359, House Report No. 
907, went into this whole question in 
great detail. I included relevant ex- 
cerpts from the House committee report 
as part of my remarks in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD of August 20, prior to 
House passage of the bill. 

Let me acknowledge that Mr. Benson 
does not want a food stamp plan, or any 
other plan for expanding the present 
food distribution program. He has said 
he does not want it because it would in- 
volve some additional expenditures. But 
on this point quoted by the Post edito- 
rial, he cannot be speaking of the food 
stamp plan contained in H.R. 1359 and 
agreed to by the House last week as 
part of Public Law 480. For under my 
amendment, not only storable items in 
surplus but all agricultural commodities, 
including the perishables, in periodic 
surplus and eligible for removal by use 
of section 32 funds, could be included 
in the food distribution. Right now, 
this could include, in addition to the 
cornmeal, flour, rice, and powdered milk 
now being given out, and the butter and 
cheese previously donated, such items as 
poultry, fresh—rather than powdered— 
eggs, pork products, fresh—(rather than 
powdered—milk, other dairy products, 
and any fresh vegetables in such tem- 
porary surplus as to depress the market. 
In other words, all of the items the Sec- 
retary can now legally donate to the 
school lunch program under section 32 
or sell for foreign currencies under Pub- 
lic Law 480 could also be included in the 
food stamp plan. 

He has limited his use of section 32 
funds almost entirely to foods which 
can be used in the school lunch pro- 
gram. The farmer complains about 
this, pointing out that section 32 has 
much broader powers than that Mem- 
bers of Congress from areas now par- 
tipating in the surplus food distribution 
program also complain, pointing out that 
section 32 funds can be and should be 
used to provide a greater variety of sur- 
plus foods for the needy. Under the food 
stamp plan, the market for these ad- 
ditional items of surplus foods would be 
ready made. The need is certainly 
there from the standpoint of both the 
farmer and the needy. 

Mr. Speaker, the Post editorial states 
in conclusion: 

Probably the flow of these commodities 
into consumption by needy families ought 
to be stepped up. But there are substantial 
advantages in letting the States choose their 


~Own Means of distributing help to their 


needy citizens. From the national point of 
view the important thing is making the 
food available—not a particular method of 
distribution. 


In reply to that, Mr. Speaker, I might 
say that nearly all of the Senators who 
recently testified before the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee on the surplus food 
disposal program in their areas made the 
point that adequate help is not getting 
to the people who need it most because 
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of the deficiencies of the present distri- 

bution program. And they nearly all 

urged a food-stamp plan be adopted. 

WASHINGTON POST DEMONSTRATED GENUINE 
CONCERN 

The Washington Post has been an 
active and effective proponent of feed- 
ing our hungry in this country out of 
the great abundance of our harvests, 
and I want to make clear that in making 
these comments on the editorial which 
appeared today I am in no sense imply- 
ing any lack of sympathy by the Post 
for the people who would benefit from 
a food stamp plan. The newspaper has 
proved its humanitarianism in many, 
many ways. 

But I know the Post likes to present 
its case accurately, and in this instance 
I think it made a mistake in taking as 
its text for the editorial the casual and 
inaccurate statements of a Secretary of 
Agriculture who sees in this surplus food 
only a big storage and budgetary head- 
ache, not the blessing it could be in meet- 
ing poverty and want in our midst. His 
objections to the food-stamp plan were 
fully reported to the House Agriculture 
Committee. All of these issues were 
brought up in the hearings. 

The report of the House committee 
fully explains why the Secretary’s objec- 
tions were rejected. I recommend to 
anyone interested in knowing both the 
good and bad things about the present 
distribution program and the good and 
bad of the proposed food stamp plan 
that he read the report of the House 
Agriculture Committee on H.R. 1359, 
House Report No. 907. 

There is one big fault with the food- 
stamp bill as reported by the committee 
and as included as an amendment to 
Public Law 480. It is that it merely 
provides discretionary authority to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to initiate such 
@ program. As I introduced the bill, it 
would have directed and required him to 
institute it. 





Agriculture: The GOP’s Most Expensive 
Failure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, for 6 
years, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has been saying that lower farm 
prices will discourage production of 
crops, eliminate inefficient farmers and 
leave the rest with a larger share of 
farm income, to the benefit of farmer 
and consumer alike. 

Because I have come to the conclusion 
that some more realistic programs must 
be sought if we are to deal with the farm 
problem I am introducing today a reso- 
lution expressing the sense of the House 
of Representatives with respect to the 
reduction of Federal expenditures and 
calling on President Eisenhower to de- 
velop sound proposals for reducing sub- 
sidies to big business and big farmers by 
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25 percent and applying the resulting 
savings to reduction of the Federal in- 
come taxes. 

One of the leading spokesmen for 
the Eisenhower administration, Senator 
C.irrrorD P. Case, of New Jersey, in a re= 
cent speech to a group of Republican 
women, urged reform of the Nation’s 
farm program which he termed “fantas- 
tic.” According to the New York Times 
he asked: 

How much longer will the American peo- 
ple tolerate a net expenditure of $4,500 mil- 
lion a year for an unfair and self-defeating 
farm program which constitutes a major ob- 
stacle to a balanced budget? 


And, he added: 

Only a quarter of American farmers bene- 
fit from this program. The average Ameri- 
can family is beginning to realize, too, that 
it is hurt as a consumer of foodstuffs by 
our high price-support program, 


Recently the distinguished Prof. Sum- 
ner H. Slichter of Harvard University, 
in a letter to the New York Times, sug- 
gested that we stop paying subsidies for 
farm products and use the savings to re- 
duce taxes. He made the valid point 
that we are paying to subsidize the over- 
production of wheat, cotton, corn, rice, 
and tobacco. The Government then 
takes the surpluses off the hands of the 
producers and stores them at a cost of 
about a billion dollars a year. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
text of Professor Slichter’s letter as well 
as some information compiled by the 
Democratic Digest of August 1959, which 
shows how the Republican farm pro- 
gram has failed, and how it has become 
the Republican’s most expensive failure: 
To CurTArL FarM SuRPLUSES—ENDING SuB- 

sIptes WiTH ECONOMIES UsED To CuT TAXES 

PROPOSED 
To the Epiror OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

Five of the most overproduced commodities 
in the United States are wheat, cotton, corn, 
rice, and tobacco. And yet we persist in pay- 
ing large subsidies to keep up the overpro- 
duction of these goods. 

The Government takes the surpluses off 
the hands of the producers and stores them 
at enormous expense—at the cost of about a 
billion dollars a year. So large are the accu- 
mulated surpluses that the problem of find- 
ing physical facilities in which to store them 
has become acute. And yet the payment of 
the huge subsidies to induce still more pro- 
duction of the overproduced commodities 
still goes on. . 

What should be done: It is obvious that 
the United States is losing an important op- 
portunity to raise its standard of consump- 
tion. The amount of labor and capital now 
devoted to finance the production of sur- 
plustes could be devoted to increasing the 
supplies of goods that are scarce and that 
people would consume in larger quantities if 
the, goods were produced and were available 
for consumption. How can this diversion of 
resources from producing unwanted wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco be brought 
about? 

A simple way to accomplish the shift would 
be for the Government simply to stop paying 
subsidies and to use the money thus saved 
to cut taxes. Consumers would then decide 
how the released production power would be 
use@ because tax cuts would enable them to 
step up promptly the buying of a vast variety 

of goods. 
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The additional demand by consumers 
would pull workers and capital out of the 
wheat, cotton growing, corn, rice and tobacco 
industries into more productive uses. In or- 
der to mitigate the problems of transition 
it would probably be desirable to eliminate 
the subsidies by gradual steps over a period 
of about 4 years. In order to provide new 
sources of demand to pull resources out of 
the excessively expanded industries, the tax 
cuts should be timed to coincide or slightly 
precede the subsidy cuts. 

But though tax cuts could provide alter- 
native demand for that now supplied by sub- 
sidies, the Government would not need to use 
all of the savings from the termination of 
subsidies in this way. The country has enor- 
mous public needs. It needs more schools, 
low-cost housing, better roads, flood control, 
pollution control, more hospitals, more recre- 
ation areas with roads to them, its cities need 
much replanning and rebuilding. 

Hence, the Government would be wise to 
divide the savings from terminating subsi- 
dies into two parts—one part going to indi- 
viduals in the form of tax reductions, the 
other part going to the public in the many 
forms of public works that the country badly 
needs but cannot now afford. 

SUMNER H. SLICHTER, 
Lamont University Projessor, Harvard. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Atigust 10, 1959. 
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AGRICULTURE: THE GOP’s Most EXPENSIVE 
FPaILuRE—HOwW THE REPUBLICAN FARM PRO- 
GRAM Has FAILep 
WHAT THEY PROMISED ON FARM INCOME 
“The Republican Party will create condi- 

tions providing for farm prosperity and sta- 

bility.” (GOP platform, 1952.) 

“I am for programs to put a firm founda- 
tion under farm prosperity and to strengthen 
the family farm as the mainstay of our agri- 
cultural production * * *.” (Eisenhower, 
Columbia, 8.C., Sept. 30, 1952.) 

“The Republican Party is pledged to work 
for improved farm prices and farm income.” 
(GOP platform, 1956.) 


WHAT THEY PROMISED TO FARM INCOME 


1952 
(mil 
lions) 


1958 


(mil- 
lions) 


| Percent 

|increase 
or de- 

i crease 


1$37, 016 +2.6 
22, 100 +10,.0 
15, 337 —15.5 


' | 
$38, 000 | 
24, 900 | 
13, 000 


Gross farm income 
Farm expenses. -...........-- 
Total net farm income 


N.B.—The $13.1 billion farm income in 
1958 was $2.3 billion above 1957, $1 billion 
over 1956, and $1.6 billion above 1955. In the 
last 4 Benson years (1955-58), farmers’ net 
income has averaged $11.9 billion, compared 
to the $14.15 billion average in President Tru- 
man’s last 4 years—a decline of 19 percent. 


WHAT THEY PROMISED ON FAMILY FARMS: 


“We will seek that improvement boldly, in 
ways that protect the family farm.” (GOP 
Platform, 1956.) 


Commodity 


Wheat. 2s... .22.-c-cncs- 


a eee ee eweeweseneee 


Co Bale__.. 
Grain sorghum..........| Hundredweight. 


Source: CCC Commodity Stabilization Service. 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO FAMILY FARMS 


1958 | Percent 
(mil- | decrease 
lions) 


1952 
(mil- 
lions) 


7 ~-12.9 
~14.0 


Farms under the plow 5.4 


4. 
Farm population ‘ 20.8 


WHAT THEY PROMISED ON PRODUCTION 


“Farmers increase production of a com- 
modity when the demand for it is strong 
and just as logically they reduce the output 
when prices soften.” (Ezra Taft Benson, 
Hearings, Senate Agriculture Committee, 
March 5, 1954.) 

“Does a lowered price reduce production? 
The answer is ‘Yes.’” (Benson, Hearings, 
Senate Agriculture Committee, February 17, 
1955.) : 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO PRODUCTION 
Farm output (1947-49100) : 


Source: Farm Output Index, Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 


WHAT THEY PROMISED ON SURPLUSES 


“This program [the soil bank] is a sound 
aid to removing the burdens of surpluses 
which Democratic programs placed on farm- 
ers. It is now moving into full opera- 
tion” (GOP platform, 1956). 

“What this administration has proposed 
is a direct and effective attack on the sur- 
pluses themselves * * *” (Benson, Chicago, 
March 6, 1956). 

“Our major agricultural problem is now 
surpluses * * * we can lick this problem if 
we have the sound program the President 
has proposed” (Benson, Tucson, Ariz., April 
4, 1956). 

“‘We have passed the peak of our surplus 
accumulations * * *” (Benson, Fifth An- 
nual Republican Women’s Conference, April 
2, 1957). 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO SURPLUSES 


The value of the inventory of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has increased 51, 
times between January 1, 1953 and January 
1, 1959—from $1,053 ,429,000 to $5,448,400,000. 
It is estimated that 1960 will show another 
increase of about $3.6 billion (figures from 
CCC monthly reports). 

“« * * * there is no positive assurance that 
he [the farmer] will produce substantially 
less if price supports are sharply reduced” 
(Senator AIKEN, CONGRESSIONAL REcOoRD, May 
13, 1959). 

Amounts as well as values of surplus com- 
modities have increased alarmingly, in spife 
of Mr. Benson’s claims: 
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The total cost of administering the price 
support program alone—the’ total CCC in- 
terest, administration, and other general 
costs—has increased from $34.6 million in 
fiscal 1952 to a staggering $364.9 million in 
fiscal 1958 (figures from Senate Agriculture 
Committee hearings, Feb. 16, 1959, p. 40). 

“He [Benson] has not-solved the problem 
of the surplus * * * The surpluses are get- 
ting larger despite decline in farm popu- 
lation and the decline in the number of farms 
under the plow” (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Sept. 9, 1958). 

“He chose the device of reducing the sup- 
port price—the percentage of parity on which 
the loan is based. The idea was that it would 
discourage production and encourage con- 
sumption. It did neither * * * It did not 
discourage production because most farm- 
ers had no alternative but to keep on pro- 
ducing—in greater volume, if possible, be- 
cause they got less return per bushel or per 
bale. The problem became, if anything, 
worse * * *” (New York Times, Aug. 24, 
1958). 

“Crop production in 1958 reached an all- 
tme high—11 percent larger than the previ- 
ous record” (Crop Production, 1958 An- 
nual Summary, USDA). 


WHAT THEY PROMISED ON INCREASING USE OF 
FARM PRODUCTS 


“To me, the answer to this problem sug- 
gests itself in letters of fire a mile high: 
Eliminate as rapidly as practicable ineffective 
controls and use price supports at levels 
that will preserve and build markets.” (Ben- 


son, Senate Agriculture Committee, Feb. 16, 

1959.) 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO INCREASING USE OF 
FPARM PRODUCTS 


Civilian per capita food consumption (1947- 


49--=110) : 
ao a ES lA 98 
Te a aa aimees nanan 100 
DIAN s Sokdieminwenctcncane 101 


Source: National Food Situation, July 1958. 


WHAT THEY PROMISED ON CUTTING COSTS 

We have streamlined the operations of the 
Department of Agriculture—have cut away 
much costly deadwood and inefficiency— 


‘through a major reorganization. (Benson, 


Boston, Nov. 20, 1953.) 
WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO CUTTING COSTS 


The number of employces at USDA has 
been increased from 67,406 as of December 
31, 1952, to 85,543 as of January 1, 1959— 
an increase of 26.9 percent. 

“Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son seems destined to go down in history as 
the spendingest Secretary in the Depatt- 
ment’s history. 

“A Library of Congress study shows that 
Agriculture Department appropriations from 
1862 to 1931 totaled $2.4 billion. From 1932 
to 1953 expenditures were $25.2 billion. 
Since Benson took over in 1953 net budget 
expenditures have reached $31 billion. 

“In other words, the present Secretary has 
spent more than all his predecessors com- 
bined.” (Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, June 1, 1959.) 


THE SQUEEZE IS ON FOR THE FARMER 


Cost of farm necessities in bushels and pounds 





Cost in bushels of | Cost in bushels of 





Cost in pounds of 











wheat corn cotton 
Item ES 3 a EE A yi ee OES eae 
1952 1958 1952 1958 | 1952 1958 

Self-propelled combine, 12 foot...............-...-. 2, 671.7 4,481.7 3, 057.8 5, 381.3 142.8 206.3 
Power takeoff combine 5- to 6-foot cut. ...........- 737.3 1, 109.7 843.9 | 1,542.3 39.4 69. 1 
20- to 29-belt horsepower tractor_.................-- 1,000.0} 1,408.5] 1,144.5 1,957.6 53. 4 75.0 
2-row tractor cultivator. .................-.--....-- 127.7 192. 0 146, 2 266. 9 6.8 10.2 
DMN BINION S . dicdds ies tcp codinasccevieadbcudsdenac 818.1 1, 14. 6 ¥36. 4 1, 618.6 43.7 62.0 
Wringer-type electric washer_.....................- 66. 6 87.1 76.3 121.1 3.5 4.6 
SORE CRD AGOU OS oo iiis 6 nce cibibtcins thotinicnines outs 82.3 107.3 94.2 149. 1 4.4 pe7 








Source: Crops and Markets, 1953, USDA; Agricultural Prices, July 1958. 


“The farmer cannot indefinitely accept 
higher cost and lower income. at the same 
time.” (Representative Frep MARSHALL, CON- 
GRESSIONAL REecorD, May 18, 1959). 


THE SQUEEZE IS ON FOR THE CONSUMER 


“Consumer prices in U.S.-cities rose 0.2 
percent between March and April 1959, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Prices were 
higher for transportation, medical care, rec- 
reation, and personal care, due largely to ad- 
vances in service rates. Commodity prices 
were unchanged on the average, despite a 
slight decline in food prices.” (Consumer 
Price Index for April 1959.) “In short, food 
alone has kept the Consumer Price Index 
from leaping from peak to peak during this 
phase. If food is lif out of a city family’s 
market basket, the stability disappears.” 
(Sylvia Porter, Washington Star, Apr. 29, 
1959.) 

“Only the fact that some surpluses are 
produced holds retail prices for foods as low 
as they are today.” (Senator Grorcr AIKEN, 
CONGRESSIONAL RrEcorD, May 13, 1959.) 


1952 1958 








Consumer Price Index on food_... ie 1 


&8 


“Retail food costs have risen 20 percent in 
the last 10 years, the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee reported Monday, but the prices re- 
ceived by farmers have fallen 8 percent.” 
(Associated Press, the Denver Post, June 1, 
1959.) 





Anti-Communist Confederation of Polish 
Freedom Fighters Voice Opposition to 
Khrushchev’s Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include two open letters directed 
to President Eisenhower by Mr. Jozef 
Mlot-Mroz, president of the Anti-Com- 
munist Confederation of Polish Freedom 
Fighters in the United States of America, 
18 Boardman Street, Salem, Mass., in 
opposition to the Khrushchev visit: 
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Open LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


AvcGustT 2, 1959. 

Dear Mr. Presmpenr: The bondage of the 
enslaved nations of central Europe is one 
of the reasons causing the international con~- 
flict and the real reason for failure of bring- 
ing about world peace. As long as the en- 
slaved people will be forbidden to decide 
about their own fate, so long will last the 
great war tension in the world. Such was 
the opinion of the world and that of you Mr, 
President, Just a few months ago. 

Your statements on behalf of the enslaved 
nations at different times, especially your 
proclamation of the Week of the Captive 
Nations was an assurance that the miracle of 
obtaining freedom for these nations among 
which is found Poland must and should come 
from the West. 

Unfortunately the news, radio, and televi- 
sion announcers for the past few days re- 
mark about the cordial invitation extended to 
Khrushchev to visit the United States. This 
invitation breaks up the hope of the Polish 
as well as other nations enslaved behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Just at the moment when the Polish peo- 
ple are preparing to celebrate the 20th anni- 
versary of losing their freedom, when Ehru- 
shchev wishes to succeed in breaking up this 
feeling gf hope, the eyes of Poland are turned 
at the United States of America with the hope 
that it will become their defender. To con- 
firm this we see no better picture than the 
hearty welcome of Vice President Nixon in 
Poland. 

That is why the visit of Mr. Khrushchev in 
the United States of America will be a vivid 
expression of breaking up the hopes of the 
people as well as the nail added to the coffin 
of Poland. The hearty handshake with the 
murderer Khrushchev, the smiles of both 
leaders will naturally break up the spirit and 
morale of the people of central Europe and 
certainly will rule out any American doing 
in obtaining their peace and freedom. 

Therefore as the president of Anti-Com- 
munist Confederation of Polish Freedom 
Fighters in United States of America. I 
permit myself on behalf of the organiza- 
tion to ask you Mr. President not to invite 
Mr. Khrushchev to the United States of 
America. 

We, the people of Poland, found in all 
parts of the world, betrayed Yalta, be- 
grudged a native land, loyal to God and 
country, beg of you: 

It is not proper and permissible to in- 
vite Mr. Khrushchev to the United States 
to break up the spirit and hope of the en- 
slaved nations, to go into partnership with 
communism, the menace of the 20th cen- 
tury, it is not permissible to join in any 
work for the coexistence of communism. 

It is therefore our duty to safeguard the 
enslaved nations and bring forth their day 
of freedom, we must bar the way of com- 
munism in their plans of possessing the en- 
tire world, embedding within them the com- 
munistic ideas, ideas which cripple and 
destroy the health of the nations. 

Only on sound principles will grow up an 
idea of freedom among the enslaved nations 
and upon such principles will there evolve 
a stable world peace and once again will re- 
turn the peace and happiness for which 
American people yearn. 

These are our pleas which we send to the 
leaders of the American people. 

We, the Polish people of America do not 
wish that Mr. Khrushchev be invited to the 
United States. If necessary I will give my 
life on the altar for the love and freedom 
of Poland. 

Seven days before the arrival of Khru- 
shchev to the United States and in defense 
of freedom I will go on strike of dry starva- 
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tion and continue it until I offer my life 
for my country and freedom, 
With respect, 
Jozer MLoT-Mroz, 
President, Anti-Communist Confed- 
eration of Polish Freedom Fighters 
in United States. 


Avucust 13, 1959. 


SECOND OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The sun of freedom 
shines the same to all countries, and we 
must uuderstand the meaning of this motto. 
There will be no peace at home where harm 
and misfortune is brought about to our 
neighbor and friend. Therefore, your 
friendly clasp with Khrushchev, the Poles 
may well compare to the Ribbentrop-Molo- 
tov pact of 1939, when symbols of commu- 
nism, nazism, and fascism embedded itself 
in the hearts of Poland. 

The President of the United States should 
consider that those who now are the enemies 
of God are also our enemies and~therefore 
there should be talk or even thought of co- 
operation and unity. 

The invitation of Khrushchev to the 
United States brought about an unfavorable 
reaction in Congress. The bill of Congress- 
man LANE, who demands public opinion on 
inviting Khrushchev here, is the voice of a 
wise and intelligent politic as well as a de- 
fender of enslaved peoples. 

President Eisenhower should be convinced 
and aware that communistic Khrushchev 
through his visit is trying to ease the tension 
and probably the carefulness of the Ameri- 
can people and in this way build up a 
cradle of peace and bring about an initiative 
of communistic politics. 

Through his visit Khrushchev is trying to 
lower the morale of the people as well as 
their desire of courage and firmness in op- 
position to communstic designs. 

The psychological approach for many years 
taken step by step was a success for Krush- 
chev, and the last resort an invitation to 
the communistic leader to visit the United 
States is the most unfortunate step in the 
career of the great fighter, leader, and politic, 
our President, Mr. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

President Eisenhower must remember that 
Khrushchev is a murderer who with cold 
blood sacrified the lives of millions of inno- 
cent people just to build up communism. 
To Khrushchev a human being is nothing 
more than an animal, a machine, less valu- 
able than modern invented apparatus. 
Therefore this human being, machine, must 
be sacrificed for the victory of communistic 
ideas. 

Khrushchev admits that there is no God, 
he laughs at our feelings and belief, he 
laughs at the American slogan “We trust 
in God.” Just as Governor Harriman ad- 
mitted Khrushchev is more dangerous than 
Stalin. 4 

Khrushchev attempts to possess the world 
by epitaphs. The first being to force the 
West to admit the up-to-date communistic 
ideas of capture, thus to liquidate cold war. 
Second, to bring about communistic revolts 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Third, 
the gradual overcome of Western Europe 
and complete preparation to rule the whole 
world, The fourth, to break down the care- 
fulness and the morale of the American 
politics during his penetrations into the 
various countries, that is why Ehrushchev so 
willingly accepts the American invitation. 

The invitation is also a sign of our agree- 
ment to the continuation of the sufferings 
ef the millions of people behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

It is wrong to believe that the Kremlin has 
changed its tactics in reference to politics 
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and that in the future it promises to live 
in accordance with the different pacts made. 
The Soviets only wish to have peace as men- 
tioned by His Eminence Cardinal Cushing, 
@ peace that will give them entire possession 
of the entire world, and each word of 
Khrushchey is only an empty phrase. 
Therefore, there can be no talk of real peace, 
without freedom granted to the enslaved 
nations. 

O Misery, to this fire of enslavement be- 
hind the Iron Curtain President Eisenhower 
inviting Khrushchev added fuel, therefore 
further comments are fruitless. 

Therefore I call to the conscience of all 
Americans: America awake, the Red Curtain 
enfolds you, and the fire of enslavement 
awaits thee, and you with your Ike dream 
only of your happiness and success and 
peace, dream only of clear skies and eternal 
fairness. Awake America, before it is too 
late. Khrushchev told you: “We will bury 
you.” This threat can hold only one moral 
for us: Wake up America—facing Communist 
danger. 

That is why President Eisenhower has no 
authority to invite and entertain Khru- 
shchev and he cannot confer with him for 
as history teaches us every such conference 
is a victory for communism and defeat for 
freedom. This was affirmed by no one else 
but Khrushchev who stated that he places 


. the victory of communism above freedom 


and peace. Khrushchev has the ability and 
slyness of a fox. 

That is why in the name of the Polish 
people in this country and in all other cgun- 
tries Iam not begging for grace or alms but 
for that what is just and ours. Poland is an 
alpha and omega of happenings in the world. 
Help Poland America it was betrayed by you. 
It is your duty. Helping the suffering na- 
tions you defend the future and success of 
your own country. 

The kingdom of this world suffers now, 
and you wish entertain the greatest enemy 
of peace? Be ashamed America. 

As protest I feel that I must use the only 
alternative left. As I have stated in my 
first letter to the President. Seven days be- 
fore the arrival of Khrushchev I will go on 
@ hunger strike and I will not break it even 
if I have to give my life on the altar as a 
sacrifice for the love of my country. 


Even though some will consider this a 
foolish idea, that will not hinder any of my 
intentions. Only this way and in the face of 
opposition and foolishness my demonstration 
is a protest of the feelings of the enslaved 
nations and the sacrifice of my life is noth- 
ing compared to the sufferings of the mil- 
lions of murdered and being murdered in the 
Communistic regime. 

I place forth the call of all those who 
are still suffering in defense of their own 
country, for they cannot do so themselves. 
I speak on behalf of those murdered by the 
Communists, the Americans who gave their 
lives in Korea and those still alive in Com- 
munistic prisons. I belief in the justice of 
truth for which I will sacrifice everything 
even that what is the dearest wordly happi- 
ness, health and life. 


My protest in the form of a hunger strike, 
let it be a verdict for Khrushchev and 
warning to America. My death on the altar 
of sacrifice for the love of country may it 
be an awakening of the Americans who in 
luxury and success forget the sufferings of 
others especially the enslaved nations among 
which is Poland. 

With respect, 
JOSEF MLoT-Mnroz, 
President, Anti-Communist Confedera- 
tion of Polish Freedom Fighters in 
U.S.A, 


August 26 
The Costly Vegetable Pest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS F. JOHNSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include an article 
published in the Vegetable Growers Mes- 
senger, edited by Mr, Max Chambers, 
Preston, Md. 

Mr. Chambers is one of Maryland’s 
most vigorous and articulate editors. I 
commend the article to the attention of 
all. 

CosTLY VEGETABLE PEST 

One of the biggest and most dangerous 
problems vegetable growers, and vegetable 
processors will have to contend with, until 
controls are found, or some more reasonable 
attitude is adopted by the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, is the tiny vinegar 
gnat, officially known as Drosophila (Dro- 
sahph-ill-ah). 

The Drosophila is a tiny flylike insect 
which has a life cycle of about 8 days. It’s 
the same little so-and-so that lights on your 
new paint as well as your peaches and apples 
and occasionally gets up your nose or in your 
throat. 

During a mid-June game this year “Howie” 
Wilhelm, Baltimore Oriole baseball pitcher, 
had to stop the game for 16 minutes while 
umpires fanned and sprayed and finally set 
off a smoke bemb te get rid of pesky gnats 
which were swarming in the pitcher’s box. 
Wilhelm is a right het tomato with eight 
straight pitching victories. 

No one wants to purposely or dangerously 
adulterate food. It is believed that a great 
majority of the feed processors are anxious to 
pack a high quality product of which they 
can be proud. Even Dr. William V. Eisen- 
berg, Chief Microanalyst of the Food and 
Drug Administration, USDA, Washington, 
has stated that there is no danger to the 
public health, welfare and safety, from the 
insignificant, and up to now, noncontrollable 
tiny vinegar gnat or its eggs. 

Processed foods in cans and jars are au- 
tomatically heat sterilized which kills any 
organisms that might accidentally get into 
the container, 

Drosophila’s favorite abode is in the crack 
or skin of a ripe tomato, cucumber and other 
vegetables. Yet the grape, peach, and wine 
people in California have much trouble with 
this pest whose eggs or fragments are dif- 
ficult to discover without a microscope. 

As far back as 1930 the University of Mary- 
land (Dr. Lewis P. Dittman is a national au- 
thority) was trying to find a solution to this 
problem which many feel is highly exag- 
gerated since no one has ever been reported 
to have been made ill by these microscopic 
parts, sometimes found in canned foods, no 
matter how carefully packed. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
been campaigning hard to keep waste mate- 
rial breeding places from accumulating in 
the vicinity of the processing plants. Most 
canneries now have screens but the size 
mesh screen that would keep out a vinegar 
gnat would also keep out the air and most 
of the light. Are the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration demands leading to air-condi- 
tioned flelds and p plants, and the 
boiling and dehydration of all waste? Most 
processors feel there must be some better 
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way and they have high hopes of finding a 
solution that will give them peace of mind 
before the 1960 season. 

Canners say the old and unintelligent rule 
of “guilt by association” started this whole 
problem in the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion which erroneously thought (and it has 
been proved to them many times since that 
they are wrong) that the presence of fly 


eggs, maggots, and fragments was a positive . 


indication of rotten fruit. 

The most troublesome Drosophila month 
is September, when the swarming gnat in- 
vasion hits the East and Middle West. It’s 
October in California. And a cantaloup 
field half a mile, away from a cannery might 
be the worst breeding area. . 

It is believed that the problem is not so 
much one of insanitary conditions as it is 
one of an uncontrolled and so far uncon- 
trollable insect. 

The USDA Beltsyille Plant Industry Sta- 
tion has done some research on Drosophila 
control but some believe the subject has not 
been allocated sufficient research funds to 
start a real program to swat this ornery lit- 
tle one. - 

The USDA 1958-59 budget for investigat- 
ing Drosophila (which cost one canner $10,- 
000) was a paltry $35,000. It is estimated 
that for 1959-60 research $100,000 allocation 
would be sufficient to get an intensive USDA 
program started to study the gnats’ biologi- 
cal aspects (sex life), feeding*habits, and re- 
action to insecticides. Some canners advo- 
cate a minimum of $200,000 to get the pro- 
gram into high gear, now. 

This year the Government is spending an 
additional $2 million on fire ant control and 
$157.8 million on overall agricultural re- 
search. 

The Food and Drug Administration’s total 
enforcement budget for 1959 is $10,597,000. 
The President’s budget request for FDA for 
1960 is $11.8 million ,an increase of $1.2 
million. And Congress could increase the 
allocation. 

The National Canners Association has 
been actively engaged in attempting to find 
Drosophila controls for years. Dr. Charles 
Mahoney, states that some NCA investiga- 
tors and its special committee feel the only 
sure way to control vinegar gnats is by in- 
secticide spray treatment in the fields and 
around processing plants, but no spray yet 
tried will do the job. However, several agri- 
cultural chemicals are showing promise. 

One NCA report states that the majority 
of gnat eggs are laid in ripe tomato cracks 
between the hours of 6 to 8 a.m. and from 
4 to 6 pm., during the dull light and low 
temperature periods. NCA is urging all can- 
ners to put into practice the best known field 
and plant control methods. 

Vegetables processed the same day picked 
show much lower infestation. Harvested 
vegetables should not be allowed to remain 
in the flelds overnight. plant 
refuse dumped in fields should be spread 
thinly on the surface for rapid drying. All 
farm baskets, hauling and processing equip- 
ment inside and outside the plant should 
be carefully cleaned daily. Raw stock should 
be thoroughly culled and washed, 

Since this insect does not have any effect 
on yield, or production in the field, many 
growers feel that this is a processing rather 
than a production problem. In several areas 
last year processing plants were forced ‘to 
close down several weeks ahead of schedule 
because they wouldn’t take the chance of 
handling tomatoes infested by the vinegar 
gnat, or tangling with the FDA. This caused 
heavy loss to the growers, 

It appears that FDA hangs its authority 
and zealous enforcement attitude on sec- 
tions 402 and 704 of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. Some inspectors are re- 
ported to be young and immature, some of 
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them apparently having little acquaintance 
with vegetable processing. 

FDA inspectors are required to leave writ- 
ten reports with processors, but it has been 
observed that some of their reports and rec- 
ommendations have all the earmarks of try- 
ing to pick flyspecks out of pepper. 

Most canners are reluctant to admit a 
brush with the FDA or to discuss complaints, 
or actions filed against them. They are 
scared to death of this Federal agency be- 
cause they know it literally has the power to 
put them out of business, which certainly is 
not the intent of the congressional act and 
the opinion .of at least one Federal court 
judge. 

In every business there are a few who 
skirt the law and try to skin the public. 
For those no defense is intended here. 

It has not been possible to get FDA 
Drosophila tolerances, though court cases in- 
dicate that FDA does show a fragmentation 
go-no-go allowance. 

Several tomato canners are believed to 
have been financially hurt by recent FDA 
confiscation of 69,000 cases of several canned 
foods which inspectors said were adulterated 
with gnat eggs and fragments. Twelve 
thousand seven hundred cases were de- 
stroyed. November is top month for seiz- 
ures, Pennsylvania leads seizures with 8; 
New Jersey, 4; New York, 4; 25 seizures were 
made in 14 plants in 18 months since Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. 

Federal courts, with two exceptions, have 
consistently upheld FDA inspectors in their 
charges. It is estimated that many vege- 
table canners and cucumber processors across 
the Nation have been heavily fined, or took 
the loss without contest (by default) feeling 
they had no chance to win. 

There is reason to believe that most of 
the seizures and prosecutions have been in 
the eastern half of the country. This is 
depriving growers of markets for their vege- 
tables and creating a scar condition. 

Processors in several parts of the country 
who have felt the sting of the Federal court 
decisions and fines are reported hesitant 
about opening their plants for the 1959 sea- 
son. 

A caustic example is provided by the 
closing last year of one of the largest tomato 
products plants in the East. After spraying 
fields and plant and operating on short 
season basis trying to control the vinegar 
gnat and meet the rigid FDA requirements 
this national brand packer gave up. It was 
uneconomical to operate such a large plant 
on so short a season. A conservative esti- 
mate of the loss to the rural and urban com- 
munity is $1 million a year. 

It is interesting to observe that a process- 
ing plant spending $100,000 for raw stock 
also spends another $100,000 for labor and 
supplies, therefore, making its operation one 
of extreme economic importance to the agri- 
cultural as well as the urban community. 

FDA is the government’s guarantee to the 
American public and housewife that the 
products on the grocer’s shelf are good for 
human consumption. 

When an American housewife goes into a 
store to buy a can of spinach, or tomatoes 
she knows little about the quality of the 
product she is to take the 
word of the canner. On July 1, 1927, .Con- 
gress established the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration for the purpose of administering 
the small group of statutes intended to se- 
cure freedom from adulteration, and to re- 
quire truthful labeling of certain commod- 


Of all the FDA charges filed in the US. 
Federal courts against canners only two have 
been won, both since 1954, by Marion A. 
Hoy, a prominent Oak Park, Iil., attorney. 
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During one of Mr. Hoy’s cases, defending 
an Indiana canner charged with Drosophila 
violation, in a Federal Court sitting at Chi- 
cago, Judge Honorable John P. Barnes said: 

“This is not any light charge to make 
against a food processor. You (FDA) can 
put them out of business so quick it will 
make your head swim. I think you ought 
to keep that in mind. I think a warning 
(to canners) would have been all right, but 
I think you are insisting upon an impossibly 
high standard.” “Take this last evidence 
that came in here. Take all the cases * * * 
110. And the average got down to * * * 3.3 
vinegar gnat eggs and on the maggots * * * 2. 
When you (FDA) look at that evidence you 
know we must be silly; you must not ask us 
(the court) to be silly. You must not ask 
me to destroy an industry and approve zeal 
which I think is misguided. 

“And don’t ask me to say that flies and 
maggots are not filth. I think they are, but 
it is said we all have to eat some dirt. Of 
course, we don’t have to eat it all in toma- 
toes.’ 

“I don’t say these people (canners) 
should not have been warned; maybe they 
should be; maybe you (FDA) have to keep 
warning people (canners) in order: to keep 
up to standard. But this kind of a case 
can break them, oh so easily.” 

Serious consequences could result from the 
growing practice of this kind of bureau- 
cratic power. There is no such thing as a 
benevolent despot. And there is no deny- 
ing the FDA is a tough adversary. One re- 
lated industry observer and bitter critic 
suggested that Drosophila provides an al- 
most perfect setting for bureaucratic opera~- 
tion and will continue until a more at~- 
tractive subject is found. 

One canner has asked if there is any 
reason why the FDA (or the Government) 
shouldn’t reimburse a canner for damages 
which he has suffered because of legal ac~ 
tion wrongfully brought against him by the 
FDA? 

In some cases canners’ merchandise has 
been held off the market for 2 years, all 
the while deteriorating, Canners have had 
expensive legal fees, gotten a bad name, had 
working capital tied up, which hampers the 
purchase of raw stock, factory operation 
and improvements and community econom- 
ics, 

Congressman THomas F. JoHNSON of 
Maryland (House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) is now actively engaged in 
investigating some of the actions of the 
FDA since several Maryland processors are 
reported to have been seriously handi- 
capped by confiscation and “persecution” 
and fear of future citations, 

Drosophila is an area in which growers 
and processors could well spend time dis- 
cussing how to work with researchers and 
their Congressman, and then the FDA. 
Something can be done about it, Some- 
thing has to be done about it, 


The Maryland Congressman has suggest- 
ed that the first step toward a permanent 
solution could well be a series of carefully 
planned and prepared high level confer- 
ences between canners, growers, and Con- 
gressmen, This should lead to constructive 
planning like a real research program and 
perhaps even an agreement, a moratorium 
period, effective until control measures can 
be discovered and put into practice, or a 
new crack-free gnat resistant tomato can be 
found, 

Relief for canners, growers and com- 
munities from this total problem is 
long overdue, 

Our Government does atartling things. 
Here’s a new challenge, 

The call is for more research, less fear and 
pressure, 
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Address by Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, of 
Texas, to the National Convention of 
the American Legion, at Minneapolis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


.OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the very 
thoughtful and penetrating address de- 
livered today by the capable majority 
leader of the U.S. Senate, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] be- 
fore the national convention of the 
American Legion, in Minneapolis. I 
commend a reading of the address to my 
colleagues, and I urge that they give it 
their most serious consideration. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

KEEPING THE PEACE 

Commander Moore, officers of the Ameri- 
can Legion, delegates, and distinguished 
guests, I come to you today fresh from an 
inspection trip through the heart of Amer- 
ica’s counterattack forces—the SAC base in 
Omaha. 

It is unfortunate that I cannot describe 
to you all that I saw. I cannot. There are 
considerations of military security. And, 
like most of you, I am not a professional 
military man. Iam a “citizen soldier.” 

But there is one impression I carried 
away with me that is unmistakable. It is 
that I will.stake the finest bull on my Texas 
ranch that the best Nikita Khrushchev has 
cannot match what I saw yesterday. 

The heart of America’s striking force is 
strong—because of organization, men, and 
determination. 

I wish I could say—in good conscience— 
that everything in America could be de- 
scribed.in these terms. The unfortunate 
fact is that there are many fields in which 
we must “catch up’—a term that is un- 
familiar with most of our people. 


STRENGTH OF UNITY 


But there is something even stronger than 
SAC itself. It is the unity and the will of 
the American people themselves. And that 
is why I am here to visit with you today. 

The American Legion is held together by 
a commond bond. Comrades all, we have 
shared in the experience of wearing our 
country’s uniform. 

I put on that uniform and went to the 
Pacific. That was in 1941 when, because 
we were not sufficiently prepared for an at- 
tack, we were taking a heartbreaking beat- 
ing that—if I can help it—will never happen 
again. 

The Legion is composed of men who did 
not stop serving their country when they 
took off their uniforms and put on civilian 
clothes. You realized that freedom—up to 
this point—has never been won by a single 
struggle. 
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And to that end, you banded together 40 
years ago in memory of past comradeship 
and in anticipation of serve to come. 

In the intervening years, you have welded 
together the unjty and purpose of your Le- 
gion members and the inspiration and aid 
of the fine women of the Legion auxiliary. 

The caliber and stature of your com- 
manders—past, present, and, I am confident, 
in the future—exemplify the Legion itself, 


A VOICE FOR A STRONG AMERICA 


Men such as Comdr. Preston Moore are, 
have been, and will be an effective voice for 
a strong America. They have worked for a 
strong America, And they have worked 
for a strong Legion. Victory and success 
are their hallmarks. History will record the 
full accounting of their achievements. 

In this connection, I’m happy to recall 
the majority support given by the U\S. Sen- 
ate to the Kerr amendment to the Veterans 
Pension Act—for which I voted and which 
was strongly backed by the American Le- 

ion. 

" I am here today largely because of Preston 
Moore. He thought—and I knew—that I 
could learn something by this visit. It is 
our opportunity to exchange views on the 
most important issue before our people— 
the survival of freedom in this country. 

Although both you and I have a direct 
interest in our Nation’s defenses, I am not 
here to talk about military preparedness 
today. 

It seems to me that there is another kind 
of strength which must be considered by 
Americans. And that is the moral and spir- 
itual strength of our form of government 
and our order of society. 

THE MAJOR ISSUE 


All of us know the major issue in our 
world today: It is whether societies of free- 
men can maintain themselves. Such soci- 
eties are faced by the greatest threat to 
Western civilization since John Sobieski 
raised the seige at Vienna and Charles 
Martel crushed the Saracens at Tours. 

America is confronted by a brutal power, 
a totalitarian power, a supremely confident 
power whose chief spokesman boasts openly 
that my grandchildren—and your grand- 
children—will be Communists. And this 
same chief of government brags openly that 
missiles can be delivéred on this Midwest 
city from submarines in Hudson Bay. 

If that Hudson Bay threat was intended 
to scare this Minneapolis Legion meeting, I 
suggest it was a mistake. Someone fed the 
brainwashing computer the wrong card. 

Within a few weeks the present chief of 
communism—Nikita Khrushchev—will visit 
our shores. He will be the official guest of 
the President of the United States—and in 
the field of foreign relations that means the 
American people. 

THE BEST INTERESTS 

There have been strong expressions of con- 
cern and doubt about the wisdom of this 
invitation. There are those who feel that 
Mr. Khrushchev's visit is simply an elaborate 
facade for a two-man summit conference— 
which has been his publicly expressed goal 
since he attained power. Mr. Khrushchev’s 
planned itinerary certainly does nothing to 
dispel this feeling. 

But at this point, the wisdom of the in- 
vitation is academic. Khrushchev will be 
here. The issue remaining is whether we 




















































































conduct ourselves in such a way as to serve 
the best interests of America. 

On this, we must—and shall—stand be- 
hind our President. 

Personally, I have no fears that Mr. 
Khrushchev can contaminate the American 
people. We can take in stride the best 
brainwashing he can offer, Marxist propa- 
ganda, threats of economic competition, 
limited war in the Far East, subversion in 
Latin America, submarines in Hudson Bay— 
or any other fine points of Soviet diplomacy. 

In our lifetime, we have been through 
three wars, depressions and the ravages of 
cold war. Americans have been hardened to 
the realities of this world. 

Our problem is how to see to it that 
Khrushchev will have a true picture of our 
country, a true picture of our people—and a 
true picture of our purpose. 

PRISONERS OF HOPE 

I hope that can happen. Because if it does 
happen that way, Nikita Khrushchev will re- 
turn to the Soviet Union with his eyes wide 
open—and we will gain. We will gain be- 
cause. this Nation hs no fear of the truth. 

Within the satellite nations are millions 
of people, most of them prisoners of hope. 
And that hope must be sustained until the 
day of freedom becomes for them an actual- 
ity. 

Mr. Khrushchev has objected to the res- 
olution of the U.S. Congress concerning 
captive nations. In my opinion, the big- 
gest captive nation in the world today, 
next to Communist China, is represented in 
the brainwashed people of Russia. And I 
strongly suspect that, included among the 
captives is the ruling class of the Soviets— 
that keep the rest of the people captive. For 
we tend to forget that a slave state puts 
shackles on its masters as well as its sub- 
jects. Those who rule are in turn ruled by 
the channels of information which are open 
to them, 

It is doubtful whether a man in Mr. 
Khrushchev’s position can have a true pic- 
ture of the United States. 

He may know about our military strength. 
He may know about our economic power. 
But there are many other things he can learn 
only by coming to our country and talking 
to our people. 

UNITED DETERMINATION 


I want him to know about America’s will- 
ingness to fight for its freedoms. 

I want him to Know about America’s 
united determination to preserve our irnde- 
pendence. 

And I want the Russian people to know 
about America’s desire for peace—the Rus- 
sian Army which fought so bravely as our 
ally in World War II; the Russian scholars, 
such as the Pasternaks and the brilliant 
Russian scientists; the ordinary Russian peo- 
ple who want, rather than an armaments 
race, only a few of the everyday consumer 
goods shown at the U.S. exhibit in Moscow. 
These are the ones who must ultimately feel 
the pulse and the heartbeat of America’s 
deep desire for peace. 

There are, of course, dangers in this visit 
to which we must be alert. But I believe 
our country can withstand exposure.to those 
dangers. Americans are kindhearted; but 
they are not softheaded. 
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It would be tragic if we fell into the illu- 
sion that Mr. Khrushchev is coming here 
with a deal that would mean peace with 
honor or peace in our time. Because an- 
other man—a kindly, good man—onee suf- 
fered that illusion, you and I had to spend 
many years in uniform defending our coun- 
try and millions of people died. 

Of course, Khrushchev would like to make 
a deal. Every dictator would like to make 
a deal—with a marked deck. 

He would probably like to divide the world 
into two spheres of influence—with a nice, 
big slice marked out for the Soviet Union. 

But the American people are not going 
to make such deal. We do not believe in 
a world divided into spheres of influence. 
We believe in a world in which the people 
have freedom of choice. 

And so long as there is a Soviet sphere of 
influence which includes Hungary, Poland, 
East Germany and other satellites, no one 
can say that this is a world of free choice. 

It would be tragic if we suffered from the 
delusion that Mr. Khrushchev can be 
charmed into changing his course. I do not 
know whether he would be amused or in- 
sulted by such a suggestion. 

I do know that any Soviet official who has 
survived the Communist blood purges of the 
past 25 years is not to be beguiled like a 
schoolchild. 


THE GREATEST TRAGEDY 


But the greatest tragedy would follow if 
we came to the conclusion that this visit 
meant a thaw in the cold war. This is the 
delusion that could lead us into letting down 
our guard. 

I believe in visits between the American 
and the Soviet peoples. I am a firm advo- 
cate of talking instead of fighting—where 
possible. 

But I think the advice given to our ances- 
tors to “keep your powder dry” was good 
advice—and applies with especial force 
today. 

We should meet Khrushchev or any other 
Soviet official in good faith. We should 
listen to any proposals that are made. We 
should not permit Communist bad faith or 
Communist bad temper to tempt us into bad 
faith or bad temper. 

But we should, we must, remember that a 
few kind words will not release Berlin. A 
few kind words will not free Hungary. A 
few kind words will not unite Germany. 
And smiles and quips—however pleasant— 
will not bring us the peace we desire nor 
ehange Khrushchev’s determination to bury 
us. 

The day of true peace can and must arrive. 
We have devised weapons of such fantastic 
destructive power that we must either live 
together or perish together. 

That realization will come eventually to 
the Communists—as it has come to our peo- 
ple already. 

THE JOB AHEAD 


Until that day arrives, however, we cannot 
relax America’s strength. 

We must maintain adequate strategic 
striking power. 

We must maintain adequate capacity to 
fight limited wars when they are forced upon 
us in remote corners of the globe. 

And we must continue to help other peo- 
ple to remain free. 

*We do not ask other nations to come un- 
der our rule. We ask only that they remain 
independent. 

But no nation will remain independent if 
we permit the balance of military power to 
shift to the Soviets. We cannot afford to 
be second best—even in weapons which we 
pray we never have to use. 

This is the one field in which “second 
best” means last—and lost. 
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MAINTENANCE OF STRENGTH 


We need not only be sure that we have 
adequate deterrent power to avoid nuclear 
war. We must also be sure that we have 
effective deterrent power against_ limited 
war—which might easily become @ nuclear 
war. And this requires that we maintain 
our Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force in such strength that we can land at 
Beirut if we have to land at Beirut; that 
we can patrol the Straits of Formosa if we 
have to patrol the Straits of Formosa; that 
we can keep the NATO shield intact; that 
we can deny enemy control of our sea lanes 
by submarines whether in Hudson Bay or the 
Caribbean, or on the convoy route to our 
oversea bases and oversea allies. 

We do not live, merely to build weapons, 
There must be more to life than that. 

The day must come when even the most 
fanatical Communist yields to the pressure 
for peace. And there are roads to that goal. 

There have been a number of Soviet of- 
ficials parading through our country dur- 
ing the past few months. They have made 
visits which have been reciprocated, 


CRACKS IN THE IRON CURTAIN 


Little has been gained from these visits 
in terms of specific proposals to relax ten- 
sions of the cold war. But much may have 
been gained in opening chinks through the 
Iron Curtain. 

This is the direction in which true peace 
lies. If Khrushchev can visit the United 
States, it will be difficult to persuade other 
Soviet citizens that they cannot visit also. 

And at every turn, we should confront 
Khrushchev and his fellow Communists with 
a demand to break through the Iron Cur- 
tain and Iet in the light. 

We should beset the Soviets at every turn 
with demands to bring the Russian people 
the facts about us that have been kept from 
them. They may respond, if they wish, by 
presenting their propaganda to Americans. 

RAYS OF TRUTH 


In a land like ours where speech is free, 
our citizens are armed against propaganda. 
But in a nation where the ruling group con- 
trols not only speech but thought itself, 
a few rays of truth are devastating. 

We are a people of basic beliefs, 

We are a people of basic desires. 

For our children we desire a better life 
than we have lived. 

We believe in our country. We believe in 
our form of Government. We fought for it 
before and we will fight for it again, if 
necessary. 

We will talk and we are prepared to nego- 
tiate, for we are a reasonable people. 

But we will not talk surrender. We will 
not negotiate away freedom—for ourselves 
or others, now or ever. We never have; we 
never will. 

This has been true of America’s past. 

It holds true today and forever. 


These are the truths for which our fore- 
fathers died. Trusting in God and keeping 
our powder dry, these are the truths by 
= our children and grandchildren shall 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, a few 
days ago death came to a good friend 
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of mine—Elizabeth Allen Smart—the 
very effective and respected legislative 
agent of the National Temperance and 
Prohibition Council. 

Dr. Charles X. Hutchinson, Jr., presi- 
dent of this fine organization, so capably 
summarized the story of Elizabeth Allen 
Smart in the statement which he issued 
to the members and friends of the na- 
tional council that. I believe his state- 
ment should be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH A. 
SMART 


To the members and friends of the na- 
tional council, the notable career of Eliza- 
beth Allen Smart came to a quiet end on 
August 16 at the Washington Sanitarium. 
The victim of cancer, she had battled for 
almost a year to win her fight with the dis- 
ease. Immediately following the 1958 con- 
vention of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union held in Washington, she 
entered the hospital. with no idea of her 
precarious condition. She lingered between 
life and death for several weeks, and with 
great courage and infinite patience won her 
way back to partial health. Returning to 
her apartment, she took up her work with 
surprising energy in spite of her apparent 
weakness. After a period of weeks, she rec- 
ognized that her condition was deteriorating, 
and made her plans to return to the hos- 
pital. She did not go until Bishop Ham- 
maker had gone to bis summer home and 
Mrs. Hutchinson and I had sailed for 
Europe. She did not want to give us any 
uneasiness. We found a beautiful bouquet 
from her in our stateroom when we boarded 
the Queen Elizabeth, and did not know that 
she had reentered the hospital that very 
day. On our return, there was only time for 
a few precious conversations with her at 
her bedside. Her strength was gone and 
she spoke in a whisper. She awaited in faith 
her blessed release. 

Elizabeth Smart was the daughter of the 
parsonage. Her father, the Reverend John 
Gardiner Smart, was a minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in Schoharie, N.Y., 
when she was born. She attended Smith 
College, graduated cum laude, and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. She decided to 
enter the law and matriculated in the New 
York University Law School. She was ad- 
mitted to the New York State bar in 1915 
and was a practicing attorney in that 
State. Her special interest at that time was 
in “Business Law” which was the title of a 
book of which she was coauthor. She be- 
came interested in journalism as the me- 
dium through which public opinion is 
molded and motivated and launched a career 
as editor, and publisher, and later owner, of 
the oldest weekly in New York State, the 
Washington County Post of Cambridge, 
N. ¥. In law and in journalism her concern 
was the direction in which our society was 
drifting, and she supported every move- 
ment for moral and social betterment. It 
was during that period that the conviction 
crystallized that beverage alcohol was at the 
root of most of our social ills, and from that 
time Elizabeth Smart’s name became syn- 
onymous with temperance reform, 

In 1940 Elizabeth Smart came to Capitol 
Hill as the director of legislation for the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Her legal and journalistic back- 
ground had prepared her for her public re- 
lations task as she made her approaches to 
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the Members of the Congress in behalf of 
pending moral and social, particularly tem- 
perance, legislation. She looked upon her- 
self as the voice of the thousands of women 
in her organization. She had a sense of 
calling that few, if any, lobbyists have ever 
had. Her penetrating mind and judicious 
temper won the respect and confidence of 
congressional leaders. She was far removed 
from the doctrinaire reformer. She had an 
understanding of the difficulties of the legis- 
lative process in a democracy. She used her 
power to persuasion in urging the Members 
of Congress to move in the direction she was 
convinced we had to go for the sake of the 
moral health of the Nation. She kept her 
constituents informed as to what was hap- 
pening in Congress through her Washing- 
ton Letter in every issue of the Union Sig- 
nal, the national journal of the WCTU. She 





* never wearied. She was always patient. She 


took her defeats in her stride as temporary 
setbacks. She lived and died in the faith 
that her cause would ultimately triumph 
because it is right. 

Elizabeth Smart was related to many 
organizations including the; League of 
Women Voters, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the National League of American Pen 
Women, and the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science. Her most active 
interest apart from the WCTU was given to 
our National Temperance and Prohibition 
Council which includes 23 organizations 
working in the field of temperance reform. 
She was the secretary for many years, and 
was chairman of the legislative committee at 
the time of her death. She has been the key 
person in our organization for so long that 
her passing is almost an irreparable loss. 

Above all and through all, Elizabeth Smart 
was a good woman. No finer or truer thing 
could be said. During the years we worked 
together my regard for a gallant lady grew, 
and my affection deepened. For she was 
great ag a person. We shall miss her sadly, 
but we shall carry on in her faith that 
“Though the wrong seem oft so strong, God 
is the Ruler yet.” 

The value of the life and work of Eliza- 
beth Smart during her many years on Capitol 
Hill is suggested in the tributes of many 
Members of the Congress. I close with a 
few of the testimonies. 

“It was my privilege to know Miss Eliza- 
beth Smart personally. I had frequent con- 
ferences with her and was greatly impressed 
with her dedication to the cause of tem- 
perance. For nearly 20 years she faithfully 
and consistently served as director of legis- 
lation in the National WCTU and _ never 
failed to advance its purposes at every oppor- 
tunity. She was courteous, intelligent, con- 
siderate, and of unimpeachable character. 
Her memory will live long in the minds of 
those who knew her as a fine Christian 
woman, devoted to a righteous cause.”—Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrp, Virginia. 

“It was with great sadness that I learned 
of the passing of Miss Smart. She and I 
have worked together ever since I have been 
in the Senate, and I have had the highest 
regard for her. The cause of temperance 
has lost a great champion, and Miss Smart 
will be sorely missed by all those who felt as 
she did.” (Senator WitL1aMm LANGER, North 
Dakota.) ss 

“I knew Miss Smart personally and talked 
with her on numerous occasions 
her work. I found her to be most energetic 
in urging legislation which she considered 
to be of great benefit to our young people 
particularly, and the country in general. She 
will be greatly missed, and it will seem un- 
usual here not seeing her testify before con- 
gressional committees on matters of moral 
and social importance.” (Senator Francis 
Case, South Dakota.) 
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“May I express my deep regret of the pass- 
ing of Elizabeth Smart. She was not only 
one of the most effective legislative agents in 
Washington, but she was a good friend of 
mine. It was @ pleasure to work with her 
on the most worthy objectives she cham- 
pioned. She was intelligent, reasonable, and 
cooperative. I shall miss her.” (Senator 
MarcaRET CHASE SMITH, Maine.) 

. “It was with much regret that I learned of 
the passing of Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, -and 
I paid my respects at the funeral home be- 
cause of the high esteem in which I held her. 
Miss Smart was a fine Christian lady who 
rendered an outstanding service. I had the 
pleasure of working with her in our efforts 
to win passage Of my airline safety bill and 
the Langer antiliquor advertising bill. She 
was a very able and diligent worker for the 
cause of protecting the public against the 
evils of alcohol. She will be missed on 
Capitol Hill and by all those she so ably 
served throughout the country.” (Senator 
Strom THuRMOND, South Carolina.) 

“I was greatly shocked and saddened when 
I learned of the passing of Miss Elizabeth A. 
Smart. Miss Smart was a welcome visitor to 
my office during my entire service in Con- 
gress. She had a most gracious personality, 
and was able to present her cause in a con- 
vincing and effective manner. The passing 
of Miss Smart is an irreparable loss to the 
temperance movement, and she will be sadly 
missed. by her many friends on Capitol Hill. 
It was indeed a great privilege to have had 
her as a friend, and my life is richer because 
of our acquaintance.” (Congressman J. Ep- 
GAR CHENOWETH, Third District, Colorado.) 

“No exponent of a worthy cause in Wash- 
ington, during the entire quartercentury of 
my experience here, has done so much—so 
quietly and effectively—as Elizabeth Smart. 
Her devotion to the cause in which her faith 
never wavered was equaled by an acumen 
and balanced judgment that never failed to 
amaze even those who had learned to know 
how effectively she worked. She lived her 
beliefs, as well as preached them. When she 
came into an office, she put fresh vigor and 
higher ievel in the whole day’s work. I shall 
miss her sorely; her judgment, her dedica- 
tion, and most of all, her personal friend- 
ship.” (Congresswoman MARGUERITE STITT 
CuurcH, 13th District, Illinois.) 

“I was deeply distressed at the passing of 
Miss Elizabeth A. Smart for whom I had a 
high regard. I am placing your statement 
concerning her in the ConGrEessIONAL RECORD 
today (August 21)." (Congressman EDWARD 
H. Ress, Fourth District, Kansas.) 

“Miss Elizabeth A. Smart was a woman of 
great usefulness and capacity and she will 
certainly be missed by her friends and all 
those who came in contact with her. She 
was zealous and relentless in pursuing the 
cause of temperance, and yet she was never 
hostile or vindictive. Certainly she was one 
of God’s great women and we will miss her 
and her good counsel and effective efforts 
in the great cause of temperance in the 
days ahead.” (Congressman Evcene SILER, 
Eighth District, Kentucky.) 

Puneral services for Miss Smart were held 
in Washington on Wednesday morning, Aug- 
ust 19. Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker was 
in charge as Miss Smart had requested. He 


writer. Interment was in Cambridge, N.Y. 
ADDENDUM 
The following tribute to Miss Smart ap- 
peared in the ConcressionaL Recorp of 
August 25, 1959: 
“I doubt if I ever met an advocate of a 
cause who was more fair, more under- 
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educated woman of infinite patience, who 
represented the temperance movement with 
dignity, integrity, and fairness. She was 
never intolerant or antagonistic of those who 
disagreed with her. She never threatened, 
bullied, or attempted belligerence. A per- 
son of brillance, she made no effort to dis- 
play her learning ostentatiously. * * * She 
rarely touted her own prowess. I counted 
her as my friend. * * * Members of the 
WCTU are fortunate, indeed, to have been 


‘represented in our Capital for nearly two 


decades by this woman of refinement, edu- 
cation, and compassionate motives. All who 
knew her will continue to honor and respect 
her memory. Miss Elizabeth A. Smart was a 
remarkable and gifted person.” (SENATOR 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Oregon.) 





Restoration of UNICEF’s Tax Exemption 
” Status 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
containing information relative to the 
restoration of the tax exempt status of 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, a 
status which has been denied by a re- 
cent ruling of the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Bitts To REeEsToRE UNICEF’s Tax EXEMPTION 
STATus 


PURPOSE OF THE BILLS 


On July 23, 1959, Senators Javirs and 
Dovuetas introduced S. 2426 which was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Finance. 
Two identical bills have been introduced in 
the House (H.R. 8355 by Mr. Linpsay and 
H.R. 8583 by Mr. Mercatr). The House bills 
are before the Ways and Means Committee 
of which Mr. Mercatr is a member. These 
bills would restore to UNICEF donations the 
same classification they held prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1959. The bills provide that con- 
tributions by individuals and private groups 
in the United States made directly to 
UNICEF shall receive the same Federal tax 
exempt status now accorded donations to 
charitable organizations operating in the 
United States. 


BACKGROUND, OF TAX LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


The need for legislation proposed in these 
bills has grown out of the following de- 
velopments. On February 6, 1959, Mr. Dana 
Latham, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
notified UNICEF that contributions made to 
or for UNICE? are not deductible under the 
provisions of section 170 of the 1954 code. 
Bequests, legacies, devises or transfers to or 
for UNICEF are likewise not deductible for 
U.S. estate tax purposes as provided by sec- 
tions 2055 and 2106 of the 1954 code. Gifts 
of property are also not deductible in com- 
puting taxable gifts for the U.S. gift tax 
purposes as provided in section 2522 of the 
1954 code. ; 


This ruling reversed the original interpre- 
tation of UNICEF's tax status as established 
July 10, 1947, by Internal Revenue, a ruling 
made shortly after UNICEF was created (in 
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December 1946). At this time contributions 
made to UNICEF were determined to be de- 
ductible by donors in arriving at their tax- 
able net income in the manner and to the 
extent provided by section 23 (0) and (q) 
of the Internal Revenue Code as amended. 
Bequests, legacies, devises or transfers to or 
for UNICEF were deductible in arriving at 
the value of the net estate of a decedent 
for estate tax purposes in the manner and 
to the extent provided in sections 812 (d) 
and 861 (a) (3) of the code. Gifts of proper- 
ty were likewise provided for in section 1004 
(a) (2) (B) and 1004 (b) (2) and (3) of 
the code. 

The reversal of the ruling concerning 
UNICEF's status for tax exemption purposes 
comes as a result of the decision that the 
United Nations Children’s Fund -is an inte- 
gral part of the United Nations itself which 
was designated as a public international or- 
ganization under the International Organi- 
zations Immunities Act (Public Law 291, 79th 
Cong.) and therefore its tax status must be 
determined under such act. Internal Reve- 
nue concluded from its analysis of this act 
that UNICEF was exempt from income tax 
under section 892 rather than section 501 
(c) (3) of the code of 1939 which made no 
provisions for the deductibility by donors of 
contributions made to public international 
organizations. (This code was amended by 
Public Law 7, 80th Cong., to allow deduc- 
tions for contributions or gifts to the United 
Nations during the period from January 1, 
1947 to December 1, 1947, but only if used 
exclusively for acquisition of a headquar- 
ters site in New York City. The 1954 code 
contains no provisions similar to those added 
to the 1939 code by Public Law 7.) 

Mention should be made of the fact that 
the provisions of the Revenue Code affecting 
UNICEF have not changed since the estab- 
lisment of the Children’s Fund, nor have the 
functions and operations of the Children's 
Fund changed in any fundamental respect. 


AMOUNT OF MONEY INVOLVED 


From the Treasury’s point of view, the 
amount of money involved in contributions 
to UNICEF, whether the taxes are collected 
or not, is too small to have any effect on the 
Federal budget. From UNICEF’s point of 
view, however, the importance of the con- 
tributions is twofold: 

1. They afford an important, even though 
relatively small, source of income; 

2. More important than the matter of ac- 
tual financial support, such gifts represent 
evidence of effective voluntary participation 
by private citizens. UNICEF has made pos- 
sible a broad program of aid by which over 
100 countries have been able to provide food, 
medicine, and disease-destroying chemicals 
to benefit over 50 million children and nurs- 
ing or pregnant mothers. This humane pro- 
gram has undoubtedly saved the lives of 
countless children. To remove this sense of 
direct participation by American citizens in 
such a program by the deliberate handicap 
of withdrawing tax deductibllity of contribu- 
tions to it would be a serious mistake in 
public policy. By its leadership in encour- 
aging nations to learn to help themselves, 
UNICEF offers charity in the broadest and 
most enlightened sense of the word. 


Since January 1, 1959, when the Internal 
Revenue ruling took effect, the report for the 
first 6 months of this year indicates that do- 
nations to UNICEF have dropped by more 
than 30 percent below the figures for contri- 
butions for the first 6 months of 1958. Al- 
though governments are the principal sup- 
port of UNICEF, the continuation of indi- 
vidual participation through contributions 
by private citizens is vitally important and 
should be encouraged through appropriate 
tax law provisions. 

SUPPORT OF THE BILLS 


There is no evidence of opposition to this 
legislation from any source—State, Internal 
Revenue, the Congress, or the public. 
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The Citizens Committee for UNICEF, along 
with a number of other national organiza- 
tions interested in the work of the Children’s 
Fund, is deeply concerned for the enactment 
of such legislation before Congress adjourns. 
The fact that these bills were not introduced 
earlier in the session is intensely regretted. 
However, until very recently the hope re- 
mained that Internal Revenue could be in- 
duced to reverse again its position*and re- 
store UNICEF's previous tax status. A num- 
ber of tax lawyers seem to uphold the cor- 
rectness of the Internal Revenue interpreta- 
tion as it now stands, However, and, there- 
fore legislation slowing the intent of the 
Congress in this case is urgently needed be- 
fore adjournment in order that the Children’s 
Fund not lose the benefit of possible contri- 
butions during the remainder of 1959.. Unless 
action is taken immediately, the impact of 
the present ruling would inevitably con- 
tinue well into”*the calendar year 1960. 

A way to insure prompt action would be 
for the Finance Committee to attach this leg- 
islation as an amendment to H.R. 8725, or 
other bill reasonably sure of passage, now 
pending before the committee. May we have 
your support for such action? 





Movitig Migrants From Overpopulated 
Countries to Countries Where Man- 
power Is Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the publication of the George Washing- 
ton University Federalist, fall 1959, there 
appeared an article, entitled “An Epi- 
sode in My Political Career of Which I 
Am Especially Proud: Moving Migrants 
From Overpopulated Countries to Coun- 
tries Where Manpower Is Needed,” writ- 
ten by our distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. WaLTER]. There is 
no man in the Congress of the United 
States or elsewhere who is better quali- 
fied to discuss or write about the subject 
matter of his article than my close and 
valued friend from Pennsylvania. In 
my remarks, it is a pleasure for me to 
include therein the article written by 
Congressman WALTER: 

AN EPpIsopE IN My POLITICAL CAREER OF WHICH 
I Am ESPECIALLY PrRovupD: MOVING MIGRANTS 
FROM OVERPOPULATED COUNTRIES TO COUN- 
TRIES WHERE MANPOWER IS NEEDED 

(By Francis E. WALTER, Representative from 

Pennsylvania) 

When the victorious Allied armies liberated 
Western Europe and entered Hitler’s. Reich, 
they found over 8.5 million displaced people. 
Part of that-mass of humanity were slave 
laborers conscripted into Hitler’s war ma- 
chine. Part were the wretched inmates of 
concentration camps. Part were refugees 
from bombed cities and villages milling aim- 
lessly around the countryside and camping 
under the open skies. 

UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration), with the active 
assistance of the military forces of the Allies, 
provided food, shelter, and assisted those who 
could be sent to their countries quickly. 
By 1946, the number of displaced persons 
who could not be sent home due to the fact 
that their homelands were overrun by Soviet 
forces and Soviet-installed regimes, was 
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close to 1.3 million. It soon became evident 
that these people would have to be resettled 
outside of Germany and Austria. 

IRO (International Refugee Organization ) 
took over where UNRRA and the military left 
off. By the summer of 1951, over 800,000 
displaced persons found new homes in coun- 
tries which offered them resettlement op- 
portunities. 

However, in 1951, it was realized that with 
the expiration of IRO scheduled to occur at 
the end of that year, the problem of resettle- 
ment of refugees and displaced persons 
would not be fully and successfully resolved. 
More than that, another problem was facing 
the free Western World: “surplus populla- 
tion,’’ an ugly definition, meaning that there 
were~too many people in Western Europe for 
whom work and opportunities for a decent 
livelihood could not be found. 

At the same time, many overseas coun- 
tries—Canada, Australia, and several of the 
Latin American Republics—indicated their 
interest in acquiring new settlers in order 
to increase their agricultural and industrial 
productivity. 

In the late summer of 1951, I gathered 
in my office a few officials representing vari- 
ous agencies of the U.S. Goverriment and 
submitted to them a tentative plan calling for 
the creation of an organization designed 
not only to take over the functions of IRO 
with respect to the resettlement of refugees 
and displaced persons, but also build an ef- 
ficiently operated machine which would 
stimulate and carry out migratory move- 
ments from Europe to overseas countries. 

My idea was to create an intergovern- 
mental organization, outside of the United 
Nations for the obvious purpose of elimina- 
ting Communist interference, and to offer 
to the countries of emigration and the coun- 
tries of immigration efficient shipping serv- 


“ ices, as well as assistance in their selection 


of immigrants and their vocational prepara- 
tion for migration. 

In a series of sessions, which continued in 
my congressional office for about a month 
or two, my plan began to take shape and 
before the year 1951 was ever, we succeeded 
in obtaining the cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment of Belgium, which invited 27 gov- 
ernments to participate in an international 
conference which convened in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, in November 1951. 

A provisional organization was created by 
the Brussels Conference for the purpose of 
“making arrangements for the transport of 
migrants for whom existing facilities are in- 
adequate and who. could not otherwise be 
moved from certain European countries hav- 
ing surplus population to countries overseas 
which offer opportunities for orderly immi- 
gration.” It was further decided that the 
new organization would provide and arrange 
‘for land, sea, and air transportation, assume 
responsibility for the charter of Ships, work 
out a shipping program and take over ac- 
tions as may be directly related to these 
ends. 

The name of the organization is the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration (ICEM). Its headquarters are in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and its present director 
is Mr. Marcus Daly, an American industrial- 
ist and civic leader. He succeeded two dis- 
tinguished American diplomats, the late 
Hugh Gibson and Harold H. Tittmann. I 
have served as the U.S. delegate at all of the 
semiannual sessions of ICEM’s Council, the 
organization’s governing body. 

Since the Conference in Brussels estab- 
lished ICEM, 897,788 European emigrants 
(including 13,171 European refugees stranded 
in the Far East) went to 17 oVerseas coun- 
tries where they were able to start a new 
life. In this figure are included both 
refugees and “surplus workers’ who became 
useful workers in the lands which accepted 
them. Also.included are 110,000 Hungarian 
refugees who fied Hungary in the aftermath 
of. the 1956 revolution. 
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The emergency operation undertaken by 
ICEM in October 1956, in connection with 
the Hungarian revolution, and the ensuing 


would permit ICEM to expand its activities 
in the future and in addition to an impond- 
erable but easily detectable capital of inter- 
national goodwill, ICEM has created in close 
to one million hearts the feeling of happiness 
and purpose in living where war and misery 
had planted the seed of despair and hope- 
lessness. But these humanitarian achieve- 
ments do not tell the entire story of ICEM’s 
usefulness. It should be stressed that ICEM 
is not solely a relief organization. By mov- 
ing migrants from overpopulated countries 
to countries where manpower is needed, it 
achieves three p 

1. It relieves pressures on the U.S. immi- 
gration quotas by permitting European im- 
migrants to resettle in countries other than 
the United States. 

2. It relieves economic, social, and political 
pressures in European countries contributing 
to their stability, thus strengthening the free 
Western World. 

3. It contributes to the economic develop- 
ment of overseas countries by supplying 
them with European manpower in the most 


_ desirable age bracket. 





Newsmen See President in Full Command 
of Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


Hon, EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the column 
written by Roscoe Drummond, entitled 
“Newsmen See President in Full Com- 
mand of Office,” published in the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post and Times Herald, 
on August 26, 1959. I feel sure this arti- 
cle will be of interest to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEWSMEN SEE PRESIDENT IN FULL COMMAND OF 
. OFFICE 





(By Roscoe Drummond) 
Veteran W correspondents—not 


r ashington 
given to overstatement—assessed Dwight 


Eisenhower’s 169th presidential press con- 
ference Tuesday as a stirring moment of 
history. 

To one whose White House reportorial ex- 
perience goes back to the crackling, opinion- 
laden meetings with F.DR. and the tense, 
explosive, yes-and-no hours with Harry 8S. 
Truman, this was one of the most moving 
and momentous press conferences of a 
quarter century. 

If there was any lingering doubt that Mr. 
Eisenhower is in decisive and full-fledged 
command of his awesome office—in foreign 
affairs, in domestic matters, in congressional 
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relations—it was totally removed by this im- 
pressive performance. 

But it did far more than that. It was 

and momentous— 

Beeause it showed Mr. Eisenhower irrev- 
ocably intent upon using his “last atom 
of stremgth’—there appeared to be plenty 
of it—and his “last atom of prestige” to try 
to bring about a more peaceful world. 

Beeause it revealed the President speaking 
with such depth of feeling and conviction 
that few, if any, of the 233 reporters had any 
doubt that, in the bold peace moves he is 
now making, there is not a partisan or per- 
sonal motive in his whole being. 

Because it made clear that Mr. Eisenhower 
is not going to let small-minded arguments 
of protocol and propriety sway him from his 
venturesome diplomacy with Premier Khru- 
shchey since, as he put it, the issue is “too 
tremendous”; itis the survival “of the 
human race.” 

Beca it disclosed that the President’s 
unabated determination is to find a way to 
reduce the crushing burden of armaments 
before they explode in Soviet hands and 
that, without yielding ideals or principles 
he will spare nothing of himself to bring it 
about. 

Because it showed that Mr. Eisenhower is 
zestfully wielding the presidency as at no 
other time since his first inauguration. 

Yes, Mr. Eisenhower still got his syntax a 
little tangled. Occasionally he would stop 
a@ sentence in midstream and then start over. 
But his ideas didn’t get tangled; his clarity 
of purpose stood out and there was never 
any doubt about what he meant. 

When a correspondent asked whether Mr. 
Eisenhower thought that his trip to the So- 
viet Union might “erode the prestige of the 
President,” it was obvious that this question 
stemmed from Mr. Truman’s latest news- 
paper article in which he advised Mr. Eisen- 
hower not to make the trip lest “it dissi- 
pate” presidential leadership. 

Mr. Eisenhower's instant response was that 
while his personal prestige might or might 
not be eroded, the prestige of no future 
President would be eroded by anything but 
his own actions. 

Mr. Eisenhower was completely in charge 
of his press conference all the way. It was 
clear that he knew what he wanted to say 
and why he wanted to say it; what he in- 
tended to do and why he wanted to do it. 

The reason there is no doubt in the Presi- 
dent’s words is that there is no doubt in his 
mind and this stems from three factors: (1) 
The loss of Secretary of State Dulles; (2) 
the resignation of Sherman Adams; (3) the 
visible and continued improvement in his 
health. 

All of these factors have contributed to 
making Mr. Eisenhower a full-length partici- 
pant in the development of administration 
decisions. For months now he has had to 
be part of the staff which does the staff 
work on major policy decisions. He no 


_ longer comes in only at the end. 


He did not want to lose Mr. Dulles. He 
didn’t want to lose Mr. Adams. But my im- 
pression is that he thoroughly likes the kind 
of harder work he now has to do. 

For the first time Dwight Eisenhower 
seems to enjoy being President. 





Medical Care, the American Way 
EXTENSION La REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mr. SIMPSON‘ of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent years the citizens of 
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our Nation have given increasing atten- 
tion to proposals and plans that would 
ease the impact upon the family budget 
of major medical expenses. 

With its jurisdiction over tax and 
social security legislation, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means is devoting more 
and more time to the study of this prob- 
lem. It will be recalled that the Re- 
publican 83d Congress authorized a sig- 
nificant liberalization of the medical ex- 
pense deduction available to our citi- 
zens in computing their income tax lia- 
bility. Im addition, the 83d Congress, 
approved legislation protecting the so- 
cial security benefit entitlements of per- 
sons who sustained disabilities. Con- 
gress has also provided for the payment 
of disability benefits and dependency 
benefits where the primary provider in 
a family has become disabled. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
recently concluded public hearings on a 
proposal to provide medical and hospi- 
tal care benefits under the social se- 
curity program for OASI beneficiaries. 
This proposal has created considerable 
controversy. It has been criticized on 
the ground that it is discriminatory in 
that it would impose on the present 
working population the cost of medical 
care for the present aged, on the ground 
that it would result in bureaucratic 
Government intervention in the practice 
of medicine and on the ground that it 
would interfere with the doctor-patient 
relationship that is such an important 
element in the medical care of our citi- 
zens. The proponents of medical and 
hospital payments under the social se- 
curity program support their position 
by stating that their proposal repre- 
sents the most feasible method of meet- 
ing this problem. They say that medi- 
cal and hospital insurance programs are 
not adequate. 

I disagree with this latter contention. 
In my opinion, our insurance industry 
and the medical profession are making 
tremendous strides in their endeavors 
to assure adequate medical care for all 
our citizens on a nondiscriminatory 
basis and within the framework of our 
free enterprise system. This progress is 
being made without subjecting the medi- 
cal profession to domination by the dic- 
tates of Government bureaus and with- 
out launching our Nation on the dis- 
credited path of national health insur- 
ance. It is encouraging to me that we 
have made’such remarkable progress in 
meeting our medical and health needs 
by individual and collective initiative 
without ‘reliance on Government pa- 
terna 

An article appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal today presents some very 
interesting faetual information regard- 
ing the gains which have been made in 
this area. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include as a part of 
my remarks the text of this report. 
[Prom the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 27, 1959] 
HEALTH InsSURANCE—More PLANS FIND War 

To Boost Benertrs: Icnore Minor Inis— 

GE’s Procram Sers Pace, Avoiws Rise mw 

PREMIUMS; 12,000 Oruer Firms FouLow 

Bur AFL-CIO Disiixes Ir ? 

(By Jerry E. Bishop) 

New Yorx.—In the fast-changing field of 
health insurance, a new product is beginning 
to make spectacular gains at a time when 
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many of the older types of policies are begin- 
ning to run into trouble. 

Like most successful new products, this 
one—called comprehensive coverage—has 
many features not found in the older health 
policies. But, in one sense, it offers quite a 
lot less. Under this plan, for example, if a 
person goes to the hospital for minor repairs 
for just a day or two he'll probably have to 
pay all the bills himself. 

The theory behind this: By not paying the 
small claims—whose aggregate cost is very 
high because they're so common—the insurer 
caf offer more extensive benefits to cover 
serious illnesses. And he can do this without 
the frequent, stiff premium boosts which 
some insurance officials blame partly on a 
tendency by policyholders to go into the hos- 
pital for minor ills that would be treated at 
home if hospital care weren’t free. 


FIRST DOLLAR COVERAGE 


The new policies are a radical departure 
from the old philosophy of first dollar cover- 
age that has been the cornerstone of most 
of the major health insurance plans. First 
dollar coverage—providing payment of 
smaller as well as larger hospital bills—was 
one of the key attractions that enabled the 
Blue Cross to grow from a small, local experi- 
ment in Dallas in 1929 to a mammoth collec- 
tion of 79 regional associations with more 
than 54 million members. Private insurance 
companies also relied heavily on the first dol- 
lar idea as they built their hospital and sur- 
gical coverage to more than 70 million people 
in the last 20 years. 

Now, however, financial problems are in- 
creasing for plans which attempt to cover 
almost all their subscribers’ hospital ex- 
penses up to an agreed limit. Last year the 
Nation’s Blue Cross plans ran up a deficit of 
$40 million after paying out some $1.4 bil- 
lions in benefits. New York's Associated Hos- 
pital Service alone plunged $30 million into 
the red. 

With the cost of medical care rising faster 
than any other component of the cost-of- 
living index (it was up 4.4 percent in July 
over a year ago and now is more than 50 per- 
cent higher that it was 10 years ago), em- 
ployees who are covered in group health 
plans are being hit with wave after wave 
of premium increases. Blue Cross plans in 
Concord, N.H., Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Detroit have boosted their rates from 20 
to 30 percent this year . Similar premium 
boosts are slated for Pittsburgh and New 
York City in the next few weeks. Insurance 
companies, which provide similar health cov- 
erage on both an individual and group basis, 
also have had to increase premiums or to 
quietly prune out some former benefits from 
their policies in order to balance dollar in- 
take with rising claim payments. 


A RISING BUSINESS COST 


Many employers pay part or all of their 
employees health insurance premiums, so the 
rising premium rate is also becoming a rising 
cost of doing business. At the same time, 
there is growing pressure from unions for 
more extensive health coverage.’ Broader 
benefits are among the major demands being 
made on the steel and aluminum industries 
by the United Steelworkers, now on strike 
against the steel companies. And the big 
United Auto Workers union is reported to 
be preparing demands for more liberal health 
insurance at its next bargaining session. 

Meanwhile, pessimism is growing about 
how present insurance systems can survive 
without further drastic rate increases. “Ten 
years from now, health insurance as we know 
it will be dead as a dodo,” one leading in- 
surance executive declared recently in an 
off-the-record talk. What he and an in- 
creasing number of other insurance officials 
envision as a substitute is a system of medi- 
cal protection that covers the major expenses 
of a serious illness, but leaves the minor 
costs to be met by the individual. 
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The leader in this new trend is, strangely 
enough, not an insurance company, but the 
General Electric Co.—better known for such 
products as light bulbs, refrigerators and 
turbine generators. 

In 1949, a group of G.E. executives or- 
ganized a plan to insure themselves against 
the catastrophic costs of a major illness. The 
plan was’ the forerunner of what is known 
today as “major medical” insurance; it was 
quickly borrowed by other firms and is now 
the fastest growing type of health insurance, 
covering at least 13 million persons. The 
number of persons covered has doubled each 
year for several years. 

The basic provisions of major medical in- 
surance are: (1) High maximum benefits, 
ranging from $5,000 to as much as $15,000. 
(2) Adeductible amount. This is a specified 
amount, $300 to $500 in early plans, which 
the individual must pay himself before re- 
imbursement by the insurer starts, (3) Co- 
insurance, This applies to a percentage, usu- 
ally 20 or 25 percent of covered expenses in 
excess of the deductible amount. The indi- 
vidual must{ pay this portion of the covered 
expenses himself. The plan does not pro- 
vide reimbursement of this amount. 


COMBINATION OF COVERAGES 


While major medical insurance has the 
key advantage of softening the crippling 
financial blow that a catastrophic illness can 
deliver to a family, its weakness is that the 
deductible amount is so high that lower in- 
come workers still would be hard hit in case 
of a severe medical emergency, having to 
pay out $300 or $500 on their own before 
insurance payments are received. For this 
reason, Many employers in recent years of- 
fered their employees a combination of cov- 
erages—Blue Cross and Blue Shield (surgi- 
cal insurance) for basic medical costs and 
major medical insurance for the most serious 
and expensive illnesses, for which Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield benefits would be insuffi- 
cient. 

It was almost inevitable that an attempt 
be made to merge the two forms of protec- 
tion into one. THe first major experiment 
in this direction was attempted in late 1955— 
again by General Electric. GE sought to 
cover not just a few executives but all its 
250,000 employees and an estimated 500,000 
dependents. GE’s lead has since been fol- 
lowed, in a variety of forms, by thousands 
of other firms. 

The GE comprehensive plan greatly 
broadened the benefits formerly available 
under its employee medical care program. 
The new plan covers major biils running as 
high as $7,500 a year or $15,000 in a lifetime. 
In addition, it poses few restrictions on the 
kind of medical bills that will be covered. 
Besides the usual hospital and surgical bills, 
the plan also covers such items as drugs, 
nursing care, blood transfusions, anesthet- 
ics, X-rays, ambulance services, and iron 
lungs, which are often extra-cost items for 
persons with ordinary health insurance. The 
plan also provides that medical bills will 
be paid whether they are run up in a hos- 
pital, at home, or in the doctor’s office. 

However, GE requires the employee to 
shell out some money from his own pocket. 
Expenses are divided into two classes. On 
A expenses—hospital and surgical bills— the 
employee must pay the first $25. himself; the 
plan pays the next $225 in full and then $85 
percent of the balance. B expenses include 
physicians, nurses, drugs, and use of labo- 
ratory and diagnostic equipment. Here, the 
employee pays the first $50 in a calendar 
year and the plan pays 75 percent of the 
balance. If both A and B expenses are in- 
curred in 1 year, the total deductible amount 
for both is only $50, much smaller than the 
usual deductible in major medical insur- 
ance. 

This differs from basic plans which cover 
most expenses from: the first day of hospi- 
talization on, but which also set top limits 
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on the number of days of hospitalization 
for which they will pay and the amounts 
they will pay for specific operations. These 
payments frequently do not cover full costs. 

“With our provisions, the individual takes 
@ greater interest in the fees he’s being 
charged and he’s not likely to abuse the 
plan,” says Russell Hubb«rd of GE's em- 
ployee benefit department. 

“Most existing plans force people into a 
hospital,” says another GE executive. 
“For example, they provide that a $15 diag- 
nostic X-ray is not reimbursable unless the 
patient enters the hospital, so many doctors 
will stick him there for a day or so in order 
to qualify and thus run up a lot of extra 
costs. In our plan, we've tried to leave it 
so that a doctor can practice medicine as 
it should be practiced without prescribing 
such things as a hospital stay just so the 
patient’s plan will pay the bills.” 

The $25 and $50 deductibles also elim- 
inate many of the small $5, $10, and $15 
claims, which cost just as much to process 
as a $100 claim. “It doesn’t make economic 
sense for insurance to pay for bills that an 
employee can easily budget for himself,” 
says the insurance specialist of another com- 
pany, adding that it sometimes costs his 
firm $8 to process a $5 claim. 

The “coinsurance” feature of GE-type 
plans, under which the employee pays a 
percentage of the total bill, also is helping 
to curb abuses, some companies say. “We 
know of any number of instances where 
doctors had two schedules of fees—one for 
patients with insurance and one for those 
without insurance,” says Gordon Thayer, 
director of industrial relations of Vitro 
Corp. of New York, another firm which has 
embraced comprehensive health insurance 
recently. 

Helping win employees to GE’s new plan 
was the implied promise that the plan, by 
discouraging abuses of medical insurance, 
would prevent premium rates from climb- 
ing as rapidly as they otherwise would. So 
far at least, the promise seems to have held 
good. “Our premium rate hasn’t gone up 
since 1956,” comments GE’s Mr. Hubbard. 
Claims, it’s true, have increased in average 
size from year to year but only about half 
as much as the national average increase in 
medical care costs. And offsetting this has 
been a 30-percent decline in the number of 
petty claims—those under $25. 

The broader benefits available under the 
plan evidently appealed to GE employees 
right from the start. Given a choice between 
the new plan and the, company’s older “first 
dollar” type program augmented with ex- 
panded major médical type benefits, 99.2 
percent of GE’s eligible employees have 
switched to the new plan. (For a GE em- 
ployee earning $6,000 a year, the new plan 
costs $154 a year, including all dependents, 
compared to $95 for family protection under 
the previous plan. For single employees 
there is no difference, the annual premium 
being $54 in both cases.) Handling the ac- 
tual coverage are the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. and Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

GE’s experience is attracting a horde of 
other employers to comprehensive plans. 
The big electrical appliance manufacturer 
estimates that some 12,000 other companies 
have adopted comprehensive plans since it 
set up its program, 4,500 of the new additions 
coming in 1958 alone. American Cyanamid, 
Douglas Aircraft Co., the San Francisco Hotel 
Employers’ Association, and Caterpillar Trac- 
tor are just a few of the newcomers into the 
field. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society, one of 
many insurance firms which now are offer- 
ing comprehensive plans, says it has issued 
such policies to 327,000 persons, 8 times 
as many as were covered in 1956. According 
to the Health Insurance Institute, 5,175,000 
persons were covered by comprehensive plans 
at the end of 1958, compared with almost 
none 3 years earlier. 
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Now, the idea of doing away with full cov- 
erage of medical bills is creeping into Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans, formerly the strong- 
hold of “first dollar” philosophy. 

Late last year, Philadelphia’s Blue Cross 
plan, known as Associated Hospital Service 
of Philadelphia, began offering a program 
which, in return for more liberal benefits, 
calls for the subscriber to pay the first $5 
of each day’s hospital charges up to 15 days 
a year. So far, says a spokesman, more than 
500,000 Philadelphians have switched to the 
new co-pay comprehensive plan, or about 
one-third of the Blue Cross subscribers who 
are eligible. Deductible provisions in vari- 
ous forms also have popped up in Blue Cross 
plans in Missouri, Texas, and Kansas. 

Officials at New York City’s big, deficit- 
plagued Blue Cross plan, known officially as 
Associated Hospital Service of New York, 
concede that they too are considering adding 
comprehensive features to their coverage. 
The New York program is under pressure to 
broaden its benefits, after receiving permis- 
sion recently from State insurance officials 
for a 26.5-percent rate increase, which fol- 
lowed a 22.3-percent rate boost in June of 
last year. 

Comprehensive health insurance, despite 
its recent breath-taking growth, is far from 
universally popular. “The deductible fea- 
ture is a very sensitive point with unions.” 
admits an executive of one big industrial 
company which has been unsuccess- 
fully to persuade its employees to switch 
over. “The coverage of the $6 or $8 claim, 
because it turns up so often, seems to be 
more important to most people than cover- 
age of the bigger but less frequent expenses.” 

Last month, members of the Oil, Chemical 
& Atomic Workers Union turned thumbs 
down on a comprehensive plan offered by the 
Sinelair Oil Co. 

The AFL-CIO on several occasions has 
leveled criticisms at comprehensive and ma- 
jor medical insurance. One charge is that 
the deductible provision might discourage 

rompt use of medical facilities and might 
fGoomns an incentive for letting minor ill- 
messes become major ones. Another com- 
plaint is that comprehensive medical insur- 
ance takes away protection from the many 
and only seems to give additional protection 
to the few. to the AFL-CIO, only 
1 out of ever 100 families ever incurs med- 
ieal expenses as high as $1,000 in a year’s 
time. 

Insurance officials are quick to offer re- 
buttals. Says an- official of New York Life 
Insurance Co., “Health insurance has become 
@ means. of spreading small payments over 
all employees. We have lost sight of the 
imortant principles of insurance. There is 
no point to insuring a cost which is apt to 
fall regularly on the people, because such an 
item should be allowed for in the family 
budget, and the cost of insurance adminis- 
tration merely adds to the inevitable basic 
cost.” 

General Electric, prior to introducing its 
plan, held hundreds of meetings with union 
Officials (the big company bargains with more 
than 100 different unions), salaried employee 
groups, doctors, and hospital representatives. 
It still carries on intensive followup work to 
be sure that costs stay in line. In one mid- 
western town, it discovered that frequency 
and duration of weekly sickness and accident 
claims were more than double the company 
average. A meeting was held with the local 
medical society. “Following this meeting the 
frequency and duration of disabilities were 
so reduced that the cost was cut in half. 
Hospital and surgical rates also dropped,” 
says a GE health insurance specialist. 

On a national basis, the frequency of hos- 
pital admissions for GE employees, exclud- 
ing maternity cases, is now 90 per 1,000 in a 
year, with about 112 for Blue 
Cross tions. Surgical claims average 
75 per 1,000 employees, compared to 125 per 
1,000 in a typical Blue Shield large city plan. 
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Khrushchev’s Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the pending visit of Premier 
Khrushchev to this country in the minds 
of our citizens across the country is a 
major consideration. 

In itself, it marks a unique pattern of 
negotiations between nations with con- 
flicts of interest—as strongly as freedom 
versus communism—when the leaders 
of two opposing camps exchange visits. 

A big question before the American 
people is: Just how should he be re- 
ceived? 3 

In view of the fact that Khrushchev is 
the No. 1 Communist—which represents 
the most serious threat to our security 
existing in the world—there are widely 
differing views on his reception. 

Recognizing that the President, in 
agreeing to the exchange visits, felt that 
such an interchange might well con- 
tribute to solving some of the East-West 
differences and lessening tensions, the 
American people, I believe, have a re- 
sponsibility—which I am confident they 
will meet—of acting in a way that will 
provided the best kind of climate for 
whatever results may be obtained from 
such an exchange. 

Commendably, our mass media—pub- 
lishing, radio, television—are assuming 
@ fme r role in attempting to 
ereate the climate that augurs best for 
the visit. 

Particularly, I refer to a splendid edi- 
torial recently published in the Janes- 
ville Daily Gazette, Janesville, Wis., en- 
titled “Khrushchev’s Visit.” 

Representative of constructive edi- 
torializing for the upcoming event, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette, 
Aug. 25, 1959] 
EHRUSHCHEV’s VISIT 

Khrushchev’s visit to the United States 
next month will be one of the most extraor- 
dinary events of its kind in American ex- 
perience. 

Of all the famous foreign visitors, from 
Lafayette of Revolutionary War days right 
down to the recent visits of Baudouin of Bel- 
gium. and Queen Elizabeth II, there seems 
to be no parallel. 

The Russian leader comes as an Official 
visitor, and the top man of the Russian So- 
viet, and is thus entitled to all the red car- 
pet treatment accorded heads of state. He 
has talked like an enemy, but comes as a 
friend. He heads not only a state which 
operates under a political and economic sys- 
tem hostile to ours, but also is the nominal 
head of the entire Communist bloc. 

The hostility of many Americans toward 
Russian communism, of which Khrushchev 
is the symbol, and especially of newcomers 
to America recently escaped from behind the 
Tron Curtain will make security srrange- 
ments for the visit particularly difficult, The 
impending visit has so baffled Congress that 
it has been tacitly decided to adjourn prior 
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to the arrival of the Russian leader, so that 
the customary invitation to any visiting head 
of state to address a joint session may be 
avoided. 

Some Americans hope that the visit here, 
and President Eisenhower's trip to Russia 
will improve relations between the two coun- 
tries. Others regard the exchange of visits 
as a mere formality, with Khrushchev having 
the edge of the bargain because of his obvi- 
ous eagerness to see this country. Certainly 
it may be predicted that Americans will not 
change their views toward communism as a 
way of life because of the visit, and it seems 
equally certain that Russia will not change 
either. The gain may be in a degree of un- 
derstanding on some special problems of 
today, rather than in basic philosophy. 

How then should Americans treat a guest 
who comes without anything more than a 
surface and official welcome? The best 
course, it seems, is to follow the lead of 
Washington in extending a coldly polite 
reception, going no further than necessary 
to meet standards of international good con- 
duct, but being certain to observe strictly 
the niceties and conventions usually ex- 
tended to a visitor of his importance. 

It will be a trying few days because impul- 
sive Americans can be expected to show their 
active dislike for Russian communism before 
its foremost leader, or at the other extreme, 
react involuntarily with the usual warm 
greeting ordinarily extended famous visitors 
from abroad. 

Self-control and a degree of reserve are 
needed because Khrushchev must not be 
permitted to go home in the belief that 
Americans are actively hostile toward him- 
self and his country. But it is just as im- 
portant that he sense the fact that America 
is completely opposed to those things which 
he represents, and that his visit here is tol- 
erated rather than sought. 





One Hundredth Anniversary of the Petro- 
leum Industry 





SPEECH 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 100th anniversary of the pe- 
troleum industry in the United States. 
On August 27, 1859, Col. Edwin L. Drake 
completed the world’s first successfully 
drilled oil well at Titusville, Pa. 

The petroleum industry has contrib- 
uted more than any other single group 
to the evolution of man from the era of 
the candle and the horse and buggy to 
the supersonic jet. 

Its achievements are legend; not the 
least of which was the event which we 
celebrate today. Although we cannot 
overlook the contributions of the refin- 
ers, the pipeliners, the engineers and 
technicians, this first 100 years in the 
petroleum industry shall go down as the 
century of the wildcatter. 

Oil lay valueless in the ground millions 
of years before the wildcatter found a 
way to bring it to the surface for others 
to refine and develop into the thousands 
of commonplace items in our daily lives. 

At the beginning of the second half of 
oil’s first century, petroleum supplied 
less than 10 percent of the total energy 
of the United States. Today, less than 
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50 years later, that industry supplies 
nearly 70 percent of all our energy needs. 
The opportunities open to this dynamic 
industry over the next 100 years are lim- 
itless, providing it remembers its birth- 
right of individualism. 

Yes, it was the century of the wildcat- 
ter. It was the wildcatter who made the 
petroleum industry the moving force in 
our lives today and it will be the same 
spirit of determination to overcome all 
obstacles, be they natural or manmade, 
which will lead the industry to the reali- 
zation of those opportunities. 

I am proud that I represent in our 
Nation’s Congress the area in which the 
first great wildcatter showed the way to 
those who were to follow. Little did 
anyone in 1859 dream of the fountain- 
head of abundance which would spring 
from that one hole in the ground. To- 
day there are more than 280,500 such 
wells which have been drilled in Penn- 
sylvania alone. In each instance they 
contributed to the strength of the in- 
dustry and the Nation. 

In each instance those wells were 
drilled by men who were instilled with 
the spirit of the oilfinder, the “Man of 
the Century” in petroleum’s first 100 
years. 

The assistance and inspiration re- 
ceived from those associated with this 
vital industry in the 23d District of 
Pennsylvania, which I represent, have 
helped to shape Federal policies which 
have encouraged the wildcatter to take 
the risks inherent in the development 
of our petroleum reserves. With this 
continued help to all in Congress, our 
Nation can be assured of an abundance 
of petroleum for peace and throughout 
any emergency. 

I congratulate the industry on the 
success of its first century and I am con- 
fident that it will continue to meet its 
obligations as it continues to provide 
the Nation with the blood of its indus- 
trial economy and national defense. 





Personal Income Gains in the Southeast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Atlanta Journal of August 24, 1959, pub- 
lished an article concerning the national 
per capita income and the per capita in- 
come of the States in the southeastern 
region. The article points out that dur- 
ing the last 25 years the national ad- 
vance has been 656 percent, whereas the 
increase in income in Georgia has been 
843 percent. 

I wish to point out that Florida, with 
a gain of 1,794 percent, leads every State 
in the entire Nation. 

We are proud of the economic progress 
we are making in our State. We are 
proud of the ecomomic progress we are 
making in our region. We are also 
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proud, Mr. President, of the economic 
progress we are making throughout the 
entire Nation. 

While our per capita income in 
Georgia is still much lower than the na- 
tional average, I wish to point out it is 
increasing relatively faster than the na- 
tional average. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objections, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Atlanta Journal, Aug. 24, 1959] 


Drxte INCOME GAINS $35 BILLION IN 25 YEARS— 
Georcra’s $5.6 Bruton Is 843 PERCENT IN- 
CREASE; FLorma’s 1,794 Percent LEADS ALL 
OF NATION 


Personal income in the seven-State South- 
east increased more than $30 billion—from 
$3,291 million to $34,896 million—during the 
past 25 years, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has reported. 

The increase in Georgia was from $602 
million in 1933 to $5,678 million in 1958, 
according to Merrill C. Lofton, manager of 
the Atlanta fleld office of the Federal agency. 

Other increases were Alabama, $40 mil- 
lion to $4,364 million; Florida, $440 million 
to $8,334 million; Mississippi, $266 million 
to $2,302 million; North Carolina, $678 mil- 
lion to $6,297 million; South Carolina, $305 
million to $2,929 million; and Tennessee, $560 
million to $4,992 million. 

Florida’s increase of 1,794 percent was the 
Nation’s greatest gain in personal income 
during the quarter of a century. 

Included in the income computations were 
wages and salaries, proprietors’ income, divi- 
dends, pensions, and income from other 
sources. 

Comparing personal income estimates of 
the Commerce Department’s Office of Busi- 
ness Economics for 1958 with those of 1933, 
Mr. Lofton said the past quarter of a century 
also brought almost unbelievable gains in 
per cafita income, ranging from a 724 per- 
cent advance in Alabama down to 560 in 
Florida. 

In Alabama per capita income went from 
$165 in 1933 to $1,359 last year; Florida, $284 
to $1,876; Georgia, 204 to $1,487; Mississippi, 
$131 to $1,058; North Carolina, $207 to $1,384; 
South Carolina, $174 to $1,218; and Tennes- 
see, $204 to $1,439. 

In both total and per capita income, the 
gains made in the Southeast have not only 
been among the most impressive in the coun- 
try, but substantially exceeded the average 
for the Nation as a whole. In total income, 
compared with a national advance of 656 
percent, were Alabama's 892 percent, Florida’s 
1,794, Georgia’s 843, Mississippi's 765, North 
Carolina’s 829, South Carolina's 860, and 
Tennessee's 791 percent. 

In per capita income in the 25 years, all 
of the gains made in the Southeastern States 
also forged ahead of that for the Nation. 
Compared with a U.S. uptrend of 448 percent 
were the 724 percent in Alabama, 560 in 
Florida, 629 in Georgia, 704 in Mississippi, 
568 in North Carolina, 600 in South Carolina, 
and 605 percent in Tennessee. 


In total income, 4 of the 7 Southeastern 
States have moved upward among the 48 
States of the Nation in rank. Alabama 
climbed from 28th position in 1933 to 24th 
last year; Florida, from 28th to 12th; South 
Carolina, from 34th to 31st; and Mississippi, 
from 37th to 33d. Georgia, however, slipped 
back 1 notch, from 19th to 20th; North 
Carolina, 1, from 17th to 18th; and Tennes- 
see, 2 places, from 20th to 22d. 

None of the 7 did too well in change in 
rank upward in per capita income, however. 
Alabama remained in 45th position; Florida 
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advanced 1 place, from 29th to 28th; Georgia 
dropped back from 4ist to 42d; Mississippi, 
from 48th to 49th; when counting the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, North Carolina went from 
40th to 44th; South Carolina, from 44th to 
48th; and Tennessee, from 41st to 43d. 





One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Birth of Hannibal Hamlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
finger of fate points in curious fashions, 
for had Hannibal Hamlin of Maine been 
Vice-President during President Lin- 
coln’s second, instead of first, term of 
office, he would have been elevated to the 
high position of President of the United 
States. 

Destiny’s dictate has not, however, 
served to diminish Vice President Ham- 
lin’s stature as a statesman, and he will 
hold in the future, as he has held in the 
past, a well-deserved place in our Na- 
tion’s and the State of Maine’s hall of 
fame. 

Today, August 27, marks the 150th 
anniversary of the birthday of Hannibal 
Hamlin, and I was privileged to partici- 
pate in today’s ceremony when, in honor 
of this event, a wreath was laid at the 
base of Hannibal Hamlin’s monument in 
the Capitol. 

Maine newspapers have heralded this 
150th birthday anniversary with special 
articles about Maine’s truly great states- 
man, and because the following article 
has a political theme, I am commending 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 
[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald, 

Aug. 22, 1959] 
HANNIBAL HAMLIN LETTERS REVEALED—A 
FENCE MENDER EXTRAORDINARY 
(By Frank Sleeper) 

Hannibal Hamlin was mending fences in 
1847-48. 

The man who was to become Maine’s only 
Vice President of the United States had been 
defeated in his attempt at election as U.S. 
Senator in 1846. A deadlock in the State 
senate brought that result. 

Hamilin’s second term as a Democratic 
Congressman ran out as 1847 began—and he 
did not choose to run again. 

Instead he ran for and was elected to the 
State house of representatives. From that 
perch, he marshalled the antislavery Demo- 
crats of Maine and, in May 1848, was elected 
to the US. senatorship he wanted. 

There’s no better day than Saturday—the 
day the 150th anniversary of Hamlin’s birth 
is being celebrated in Paris Hili—to throw a 
little more historical light on the man. 

Five letters from Hamlin to Hugh D. Mc- 
Lellan of Gorham are being made public 
Saturday for the first time. All are political 
in tone. 

They cover the period January 25, 1847 to 
February 6, 1848. About 10 years ago, a cus- 
tomer gave the letters to barber Frederick 
L. Grant of 15 Morning Street. 

“He was a cabinet finisher and found the 
five letters in a cabinet on which he was 
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working. He knew I collected old stamps 
and envelopes so he brought them to me,” 
Grant explains. 

“I can’t think of a better time than the 
150th anniversary of Hamlin’s birth to re- 
veal the contents of the letters publicly,” the 
Casco Arcade barber says. 

There’s good reason for the political tone 
of the five letters. “McLellan was a leading 
Democrat in Cumberland County in 1847. 
He aspired to be speaker of the House of 
Representatives—and was successful in that 
quest. 

The final letter of the group was written 
to McLellan in Washington where he was a 
clerk in the Treasury Department. 

That. looked like a reward for a job well 
done. If it was, it’s not to be wondered at. 

Hamlin speaks in these letters of reward- 
ing McLellan for throwing his support to the 
future Vice President. . 

As the Maine historian, Dr. Louis C. Hatch, 
put it in his “Maine, A History,” “He [Ham- 
lin] had entered politics at the time of the 
triumph of the spoils system and, like most 
men of his day, including Lincoln, he ac- 
cepted and used it.” 

The five letters build to a peak. The 
fourth is marked confidential. The fifth and 
last is labeled strictly confidential. 

It’s a blow-by-blow account of Hamlin’s 
words to a politician whose support he felt 
was essential to his election as U.S. Senator. 

The salient points of the first letter, Jan- 
uary 24, 1847, written from Washington, are 
few. 

“Well, we have finally got the House of 
Representatives in order*after a close fight,” 
Hamlin wrote McClellan. “Well, you will be 
Speaker, I hope. I will do what I can for 
you with all pleasure. You must work your- 
self and make your friends do so too,” he 
concluded. 

The second letter is dated March 16, 1847, 
written from Hampden, Hamlin’s residence 
at that time. It was getting closer to legis- 
lature time (sessions started in May then) 
and the letter showed it. 

“Charles Stetson of Bangor would like 
very well to be elected State treasurer if he 
can be as well as not,” Hamlin said. “I write 
you at the request of his friends to learn 
what your views are and how you are situ- 
ated. Will you do me the favor to give me 
your views and much oblige me by so do- 
ing?” 

“How comes on the speakership?” the fu- 
ture vice president continued. “I am at 
home and ready to serve you to the best of 
my power. I will aid you all I can and you 
must be elected. You and your friends too 
must work. Let me know what I can do. 
I shall be at Augusta at the organization and 
will do what I can with our delegation and 
others.” 

The third letter is dated 8 days later, 
March 24, 1847. Again it’s from Hampden 
and, again, goes deeper into the Maine po- 
litical scene of the times. 

“I trust you. will be finally so situated 
that you will join with us in electing Stetson 
State treasurer. You and and a few 
others can do it,” Hamlin wrote. (Ap- 
parently, they were not successful ‘or Mc- 
Lellan held with a man from his area be- 
cause one Moses McDonald of Limerick was 
named State treasurer in 1847). 

“I have written to Johnson of the Age 
(a newspaper or magazine), Bradbury (U.S. 
Senator James Bradbury, elected as a com- 
promise candidate in 1846) and Parker, 
urging them all to go in for you,” he con- 
tinued. “I will do all I can. When I hear 
from them, I will let you know the result.” 

And then the future Vice President moved 
to one of his pet opponents: 

“I did suppose that there was no doubt 
but Governor Dunlap (a four-term governor, 
arden Bowdoin man and a friend of Ham- 
lin’s) would be appointed collector at Port- 
land (he eventually was). I think he will 
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yet but Mr. Anderson, I learn, will press 
hard for a reappointment.” (This was Gov. 
Hugh J. Anderson of Belfast, the man with 
whom Hamlin had deadlocked for U.S. Sen- 
ator in 1846, probably a proslavery Demo- 
crat and one of Hamlin’s opponents for U.S. 
Senator in 1848). 

“T trust he will be defeated and that Gov- 
ernor Dunlap will be the man. He will ful- 
fill his promise to me in your behalf, I have 
no fear,” and thus Hamlin put McLellan 
more in his debt. 

“Shall meet you at Augusta. Don’t be 
backward in calling on me. Make the de- 
mand and it shall be answered if I have the 
power to do it,” he concluded. 

The fourth letter—marked ‘confiden- 
tial’”—is dated May 5, 1847, and was written 
from Hampden, The legislature was about 
ready to begin. 

“You will have most probably learnt be- 
fore this reaches you that I have been elec- 
ted to our legislature. I trust I shall meet 
you on Monday at Augusta. You shall have 
my support for speaker,” Hamlin declared. 
(Good support—McLellan was elected speak- 
er.) 

Then came a twist—but one which poli- 
ticians have used before. 

“For reasons which I will state when I 
meet you, I will now say that I should like 
well to be nominated for that office (speak- 
er) and then decline it. I think too that it 
might help you. (Hamlin had been speaker 
early in his political career. Perhaps he 
wanted the publicity that such a move would 
bring or perhaps he wanted the eyes of the 
legislature focused on him by the move.) 
But let it all be in confidence until I see you 
when we will fully understand each other and 
will pull together,” the letter ends. 

The legislature ended. Hamlin continued 
mending fences. U.S. Senator John Fairfield 
suddenly died at the end of 1847. McLellan 
went to Washington as a clerk in the Treas- 
ury Department. Hamlin was backed by the 
antislavery Democrats in Maine for the sen- 
atorship. 

There were four against him—Anderson, 
Nathan Clifford, attorney general of the 
United States from.1846 until March 1848, 
Samuel Wells, a former Whig, and John D. 
McCrate, a persistent officeseeker who liked 
Hamli 


n. 

On February 6, 1848, Hamlin wrote the fol- 
lowing “strictly confidential” letter from 
Hampden to McLellan in Washington: 

“I was, pleased to hear from you and to 
learn that you were not committed to any- 
one. I was also quite sure I should have your 
good wishes,” he said. 

“I hold truly to the doctrine that a rep- 
resentative should follow the wishes of his 
constituents. That is sound doctrine but 
the dicta of politicians are not always the 
will of constituents. 

“For some reason, and really I cannot tell 
what, the. office-seeking politicians opposed 
me in 1846 and will do so now, I presume. 
All the customhouse influence was against 
me in 1846, so I suppose it will be now. I 
suppose it may nearly all go for Clifford, on 
the ground, in fact, that he will go for 
them. 

“That may be for the personal interest of 
the officeholders but not for the mass of the 
party. I have not time to go tnto an ex- 
tended review of the subject but I think 
you will see fully the tendency of the sug- 
gestions which I have made. 

“So far as I can learn from different sec- 
tions of the State, my success looks better 
than it did in 1846. We have no Pillsbury 
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all have or may have some of your 
friends in your county as well as in other 
ins of the western part of the state. If 

u shall be willing to give me your influ- 
you can secure my election and, if 

a situation to recip- 
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“It is said that Clifford talks with all con- 
fidence of success. But let me tell you it is 
all * * *, He does it for effect. He cannot 
be elected. I may not be but he cannot,” 
Hamlin asserted. 

He emphasized that even if someone else 
were elected U.S. Senator it would not be 
Nathan Clifford. 

“Your position will be such that, with 
such of the friends in your county as I have, 
yours can secure me a majority of your 
county and I secure my election. I think 
you will rely upon my good faith to you 
from my past acts. Upon that you may rely 
with full confidence,” the letter ended. 

Hannibal Hamlin mended Maine fences 
well in 1847-48. 

He built so well that—with the shift to 
the Republican Party which he made—he 
became Vice President and, eventually, one 
of the most powerful Members of the 
Senate, 





Lack of Public Access to the Nation’s 
Shores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Capital Times, of Madi- 
son, Wis., protesting the lack of public 
access to the Nation’s ocean shorelines. 

Because I think the story in the Capi- 
tal Times contains an eloquent quota- 
tion from the Saturday Review, I want 
to take the time of the Senate just for 
a minute or so to read what the situ- 
ation is on public access to our ocean 
shorelines at the present time. 

The Saturday Review writes: 


If any explorers landed on our shores to- 
day, the way they did several hundred years 
ago, they’d ‘have a difficult time making 
their way inland, It’s private property. 
Almost every attractive seashore area on 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and gulf coasts has 
been taken for private or commercial de- 
velopment, according to the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 

The spectacularly beautiful Pacific shore- 
line of the United States stretches 1,700 
miles from Mexico to Canada. In a recent 
survey, the National Park Service found that 
1,448 miles of it are privately owned and 
not available for public recreation. 

Only 240 miles of the Atlantic and gulf 
coasts—3,700 miles long—are owned by the 
people as a whole. More than hal? of that 
240 miles is in three places: Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore Recreation Area (North 
Carolina); the Acadia (Maine); and Ever- 
glades (Florida) National Parks. 

Fortunately, the property lines stop at the 
high water mark. Once you're in the water 
it’s all yours—and the jellyfishes’ and the 
planktons’, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, 
Aug. 25, 1959] 

StaTe Betrer Orr THAN NaTION IN ACCESS TO 
LaKE WATERS 

It is just possible that Wisconsin is better 
off than the Nation in public access to shore 
areas. A recent survey of ocean shorelines 
of America shows that if one of the great 
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explorers like Columbus or Hudson arrived 
now, he would have to pinpoint b/s landing 
with great accuracy, not to land on private 
property. 

Governor Nelson, a champion of greater 
access by the public to Wisconsin lakes, has 
estamated that fully 35 percent of Wiscon- 
sin’s 8,000 lakes do no provide access to the 
general public. 

That’s a lot of lakes closed to the public, 
but many of them are small. Most big lakes 
have some access, though more is needed. 

Here are the figures on the ocean shores, as 
reported in the August 22 issue of the Satur- 
day Review—appropriately, in the Trade 
Winds section: 

“If any explorers landed on our shores 
today, the way they did several hundred years 
ago, they’d have a difficult time making their 
way inland. It’s private property. Almost 
every attractive seashore area on the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and gulf coasts has been taken for 
private or commercial development, accord- 
ing to the National Geographic Society. 

“The spectacularly beautiful Pacific shore- 
line of the United States stretches 1,700 miles 
from Mexico to Canada. In a recent survey, 
the National Park Service found that 1,448 
miles of it are privately owned and not avail- 
able for public recreation. 

“Only 240 miles of the Atlantic and gulf 
coasts—3,700 miles long—are owned by the 
people as a whole. More than half of that 
240 miles is in three places: Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore Recreational Area (North 
Oarolina); the Acadia (Maine), and Ever- 
glades (Florida) National Parks. 

“Fortunately, the property lines stop at the 
high-water mark. Once you’re in the water 
it’s all yours, and the jellyfishes’ and the 
planktons’.” 





Voice of Government Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents, Connie B. Gay by 
name, has instituted a service worthy of 
note at this time. Mr. Gay, a man for- 
merly in Government and more recently 
a well-known figure in the entertain- 
ment world, purchased a Washington 
radio station on June 1, 1959.. This sta- 
tion, bearing the call letter identifica- 
tion of WGAY, has been in service since 
1945. Up to its purchase on June l, 
other than playing phonograph records 
and an occasional announcement of 
public interest, the station did little to 
distinguish itself from the 13 other sta- 
tions in the area. 

On June 1, Mr. Gay instituted an idea 
and format that should be of particular 
interest to all of us. Every day this sta- 
tion broadcasts announcements called 
“Voice of Government Reports.” These 
reports are approximately a minute long 
and are broadcast every 15 minutes. In 
addition, Mr. Gay calls his station the 
Voice of Government People, and as 
such relays Government news and in- 
formation to the over 400,000 Govern- 
ment workers in the Washington area. 
Mr. Gay’s thinking is outlined and re- 
viewed in the June 1 edition of the 
Washington Post and the Evening Star. 
The results of just 2 months of pro- 
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graming Government reports and ex- 
ceptionally fine music are reviewed in 
the Washington Daily News, July 21. 
Under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include excerpts from both 
articles in the Appendix of the Rrecorp: 


[Excerpts from the Washington Post and the 
Evening Star, June 1, 1959] 


A Wwe OPEN WASHINGTON LETTER TO AMER- 
1ca’s 5,697 ImporTANT RADIO ADVERTISERS 
AND TO THE WASHINGTON AREA’s Most IM- 
PORTANT MILLION CITIZENS: OUR FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT'S EMPLOYEES, THEIR FAMILIF™, 
AND FRIENDS 

FOREWORD 


This is the first personal message I have 
ever addressed to—and in behalf of—the tre- 
mendously important Washington area con- 
sumer market * * * in many ways the most 
important of its kind in America today. 
Seldom, if indeed ever, in this country’s bril- 
liant advertising and marketing history, has 
a radio station been planned so completely 
to surround, saturate and sell a market so 
rich in potential, as the 250,000 Government 
Employees whose listening ear this station 
now .specifically serves. Those who fail to 
read the following statement will miss a 
business message of inestimable value. 

CONNIE B. Gay, 
President and Chairman of the Board 
Radio Station WGAY (Now With 
Studios in Maryland, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia). 


+ * ” a 


With the publication of this announce- 
ment, there comes to you the first news of 
an entirely new technique in shaping an 
advertising medium to exactly, specifically 
fit a rich, and vitally important consumer 
‘market. 

It is (so far as is known) the first suc- 
cessful attempt to apply to the great field 
of radio broadcasting the only basic prin- 
ciple ever found successful in designing a 
primary consumer advertising medium of 
any kind. 

Nowhere else in. America (so far as is 
known) is there a radio broadcasting station 
beamed so directly and exclusively at—and 
for—a large prosperous group of free-spend- 
ing consumers and their families and friends, 
as the Washington’s new radio station 
WGAY. 

With a specialized broadcasting service 
that includes news of, and for, the Federal 
Government and its dedicated Washington 
area workers, WGAY announces the final 
triumph of years of careful planning. 

Planning which now makes this station— 
alone of all advertising facilities available to 
those who wish to advertise in this rich, 
important consumer market—the finest and 
most profitable selling meditim available. 
~ * om * 7. * 


But nowhere in the entire Washington 
market area has there been a radio station 
or broadcasting facility which is designed 
specifically and exactly to select, reach, in- 
terest, and sell the U.S. Government em- 
ployee, and his or her circle of family and 
friends. 

s * / e * om 


No city on earth, no matter where, is quite 
like Washington, D.C. 

Advertisers and marketers who judge it 
by other markets, or try to sell in Washing- 
ton by generally accepted marketing pro- 
cedures, sometimes miss this fact. 

It is the Government employee, at all 
levels, who makes this so. Washington is a 
city of government, and of the men and 
women who make good government in this 
country possible. 

. ° 7 a « 


It has been a challenge to me to find a 
way of providing constant, scheduled, tailor- 
made broadcasting news and comment of and 
for this market within a market, within the 
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Washington area. The all-important people 
who help run the U.S. Government. 

Recently, with the purchase of station 
WGAY, this challenge became an oppor- 
tunity. 

. = * * a 

We are concentrating specifically on the 
men and women of Government, and 
through them, their families and friends, 
who comprise the market within a market of 
our great Washington Community. 


* * > * & * 


It is the calculated policy of the new radio 
station WGAY to broadcast Government 
news bulletins each quarter-hour through- 
out the broadcast day. 

Plus the kind of good music that has been 
responsible for the sale of millions upon 
millions of albums and single records. Rec- 
ords by such great artists as: Perry Como, 
Percy Faith, Frank Sinatra, Patti Page, Doris 
Day, Peggy Lee, and scores of others. 

In this way, the entire area of govern- 
mental activity will become public knowl- 
edge. 

And employees of Government will, them- 
selves, keep abreast of the activities and de- 
cisions of their own agencies, departments, 
divisions, and offices—whether at home or in 
the car—by staying tuned to WGAY. 


* 2 * * * 


The opportunity of giving function, life, 
and significance to an idea that has long 
occupied my time and thought. 

By publishing this announcement, I want 
to pledge the facilities and abilities of sta- 
tion WGAY and its staff to genuine, heartfelt 
service. 

While we hope to. entertain and inform 
many thousands of others * * * our first 
consideration, and our dedication of service, 
is to those who serve our Government. 

. Connlz B. Gay, 
President, Chairman of the Board. 
[Excerpts from the Washington Daily News, 
July 21, 1959] 
WGAY PIONEERS IN MAJOR PROGRAMING 
BREAKTHROUGH 


WASHINGTON, D.C—-WGAY, maintaining 
studios in Maryland, Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has pioneered in two ma- 
jor breakthroughs in present-day stereo- 
typed programing. All newscasts are pre- 
sented without commercial interruption, and 
the station features “Music-Casters” playing 
a wide range of music—from Mantovani to 
Crosby. 

Nearly a million Government employees 
and their families now have their own “Voice 
of Government” radio station in this rich 
Metropolitan area, according to WGAY presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, Connie B. 
Gay. 

Verified figures already obtained from home 
interviews and car-pool drivers show that 
over 62 percent of these high income Gov- 
ernment people turn first to 1050 on their 
radio dial (WGAY’s better music frequency) 
to find out what goes on in their own depart- 
ments. As a result, sponsors are experiencing 
results unheard of in Washington area mer- 
chandising. 





Forthcoming Visit of Premier Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 \ 
Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
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an open letter to the President of the 
United States from the Paterson Evening 
News. ‘The letter is concerned with the 
fortheoming visit of Premier Khrushchev 
and the President’s later visit to the 
Soviet Union, 

The letter rightly calls attention to 
the importance, whatever one’s regard 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Paterson (N.J.) Evening News, 
Aug. 24, 1959] 
DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: A PERSONAL MESSAGE TO 

GENERAL EISENHOWER ON THE Eve or IN- 

TERCHANGE OF VISITS WITH KHRUSHCHEV 


Gen. Dwiecut D. EIsENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

You are about to launch the greatest and 
most far-reaching peace-seeking program in 
the history of modern man. 

Greater than the peace of Versailles, vastly 
more encompassing in its universality than 
the treaty at the end of the last war to end 
all wars. 


You were the civilized world’s man first | 


in war, first in the hearts of all allied coun- 
trymen. You summoned millions of men to 
battle, you led the forces which crushed the 
totalitarian dictator who had menaced the 
free world. - You trod the bloody battlefields 
and suffered with the boys who were your 
very own from America, fighting at the side 
of other soldiers who were the allies. 

Now you are the civilized world’s man of 
peace. 

You are about to launch a new Battle of 
Armageddon, but this time not on the field 
of military strife but in tenuous diplomacy, 
the outcome of which may decide the fate 
of the universe. 

You have invited to our midst the Premier 
of Soviet Russia, Nikita Khrushchev, who in 
his world dealings has been anything but 
our ideal of a statesman or humanitarian 

In turn, you have accepted an invitation 
to visit in Russia and to bring to those peo- 
ple a message of peace from America from 
our own man of peace. 

Now, there are many, many people in this 
country who sincerely oppose presence in 
this eountry of Khrushchev. 
stands for the inherently abhorrent com- 
munism with which he has threatened to 
engulf the world. To others, he represents 
the horrors of oppression, the mass killings 
in Hungary—hated totalitarianism. For 
these people and their attitudes we havea 
— sympathy. We don’t like him, 

er, 5 

Still others declaim against Khrushchev in 

America because they are platform hams 


chev may help still the storms of world dis- 
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cord and perhaps establish a more ordered 
existence between nations. 

You are our Commander in Chief, in peace 
as in war. You have decided to receive 
Khrushehev and in turn, to go to Russia. 
That’s good enough for us, and it should be 
good enough for all Americans. 

We know that certain phases of such an 
imterchange must be distasteful and almost 
imtolerable to you. And yet, in your dedi- 
eated desire for peace, you are willing to 
undergo all the rigors of Mr, K.’s visit here, 
your own trip to see our allies in Europe 
to keep them happy, and finally, the trip 
to Russia. 

That’s an ordeal, especially for.a man who 
less than 2 years ago was gravely ill, not 
once but twice. 

Under the circumstances do the malcon- 
tents, sincere or hypocritical, have a right 
even to whisper their dissent from what you 
have planned? For shame. 

We in America do not have to stew Mr. 
K.’s course with archids, nor shout our huz- 
zahs of delighted camaraderie. 

But we must be respectful, we must accord 
him the recognition due him as a head of 
state. 

And above all, we must remember this: As 
we do to him, his people will do to our 
President. 

Mr. President, we agree with you that it is 
better that our leaders meet on the field of 
friendly interchange than on the bloody 
battlefield of war. 

So we respectfully suggest to you, sir, that: 

1. You are the’ man who will be dealing 
with Khrushchey. You'll inspire more re- 
spect and confidence in the man and his 
people than all the others who visited him 
combined, and we say this with full deference 
to the splendid performance of Vice President 
Nixon. Don’t permit politicians or needling 
newspapers to persuade you to pop off in 
advance about how and what you're going 
to tell Mr. K. Keep that to yourself and for 
your own conversations. In other words, 
don’t make the fellow angry with advance 
notice of your own toughness before he is 
able to get it firsthand from you. 

2. Before Mr. K. arrives, we earnestly and 
respectfully urge that you summon all Amer- 
ica to sit around their television sets for 5 
minutes of a given evening to have a chat 
with you. And in this chat, we suggest, Mr. 
President, that you call on all your people to 
receive Mr. Khrushchev in the spirit in which 
you have invited him; that he is a guest of 
this country; that people don’t have to love 
him but that they must not under any cir- 
cumstances commit an overt act; that they 
must bear in mind the truth of the com- 
mandment that what you want done to your- 
self, do unto others. That if we want Rus- 
sians to be cordial to our President, we must 
Tespect their head of state. 

This personal message from you, on every 
television set, on every radio, in every news- 
paper, will hold off the malcontents, will 


You, Mr. President, are our man of peace. 

The Lord bless you as you prepare to sail 
for Europe to meet our allies. May He bless, 
as well, your deliberations and return you 
ee ee ene tan to whoss we 
with devout prayer on our lips, for the 
great peace which has through the ages so 
tragically eluded us. 


Respectfully yours, 
Tue Eprrors, 


Paterson Evening News. 


u 
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Hope Deferred: Public Welfare and the 
Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have introduced bills during the pres- 
ent session of Congress dealing with our 
social security and welfare system. I 
wish to take this opportunity to call the 
attention of the Members of this House 
to a book which I have just read and 
which I believe every Congressman con- 
cerned with these issues will want to 
read. 

The book is “Hope Deferred,” written 
by Prof. Jacobus tenBroek and Floyd W. 
Matson, of the University of California, 
and published reeently by the Univer- 
sity of California Press. : 

Although its subtitle, “Public Welfare 
and the Blind,” indicates the specific 
subject matter with which the book is 
concerned, “Hope Deferred” goes far be- 
yonod that special province to shed light 
on many of the most critical and vexing 
problems of government today. It deals 
directly, for example, with the issue of 
federalism: with the question of what in 
truth the relationship is—the respective 
rights and powers— of the State and 
National Governments under our sys- 
tem.- The book deals no less directly 
with the sensitive issues of congres- 
sional-exeeutive relations, which are 
more than ever in the forefront of our 
attention. Congress now possesses var- 
ious committees, such as the Committee 
on Legislative Oversight, for the purpose 
of reviewing the work of executive agen- 
cies; still others of our committees are 
empowered te seek information from the 
executive. Most reeently of all, the 
courts have made a renewed effort to 
define the role of congressional commit- 
tees generally in relation to the execu- 
tive branch. On all of these pressing 
and perennial problems “Hope De- 
ferred” has a close and instructive bear- 
ing—not least of all in showing how 
Congress has come increasingly to ex- 
ercise a reviewing and supervisory, 
rather than an initiating, role in devel- 
oping our public programs and seeking 
to hold them te responsible account. 

On still a different level, this book also 
casts new light on the relationship of 
the individual citizen, whether organ- 
ized or unerganized, to the great pro- 
grams of welfare and security which 
have been erected in our country in re- 
cent years—as well as his relationship 
to the executive agencies which admin- 
ister those programs and the legislative 
machinery which enacts them. 

Perhaps the most signal service pro- 
vided by this beok lies in its demonstra- 
tion that our entire system of social se- 
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eurity, ever since its adoption in 1935, 
has been the storm center of a continu- 
ous struggle between Congress and the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in which two theories of the na- 
ture of social security have been in direct 
conflict. On the one hand officials of 
the social security administration have 
adhered to a policy of subordinating pub- 
lic assistance to the preferred concept 
of social insurance, on the assumption 
that those receiving public aid are a 
residual element to be minimized and dis- 
Paraged: a policy utterly barren of any 
constructive element. This policy is the 
direct deseendant of the medieval poor 
laws and workhouse, and has preserved 
that outmoded spirit through the impo- 
sition of a rigorous means test—a virtual 
pauper’s oath—which effectually dis- 
courages the blind and the disabled from 
rising above the poverty and dependency 
that have been the requirements of 
eligibility for the program. Moreover, 
the executive theory has sought to en- 
force absolute Federal control over the 
assistance programs of the States and 
to disallow any departures, however le- 
gitimate and progressive, from its own 
administrative precepts—while at the 
same time permitting the Federal admin- 
istrator the broadest latitude of discre- 
tion in ruling upon the programs. By 
contrast, Congress has consistently ex- 
pressed a very different and opposed 
theory of public assistance, and more- 
over has held to it despite repeated re- 
versals and opposition by the executive 
agencies: a theory which has sought to 
introduce constructive elements into the 
program, which while placing a floor un- 
der relief permits the individual States 
complete freedom in devising liberal 
provisions of their own, and which above 
all is conscious of the need to maintain 
firm legislative control over the system. 

In specific terms, “Hope' Deferred” is 
a study of the most significant social 
provisions established for the blind over 
the past generation, most notably the 
programs of public assistance and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. The harsh point 
of the title is that, despite a number 
of genuine advances, the hope of the 
blind men and women of America for a 
recognition of their real capacities and 
needs is still deferred in both of these 
crucial areas. And I may add that there 
is another deferred hope which emerges 
from this book: the hope of Congress to 
have its will and intent, as expressed in 
some of the most important legislation 
of our time, carried out in the face of 
persistent hostility hy appointive ad- 
ministrative officials. 

Just as significant, I believe, is the 
evidence this book provides of the press- 
ing need for legislation such as that con- 
tained in H.R. 14, which I introduced 
in the present session, and which was 
subsequently contained in some 60 bills 
submitted in the House, along with a 
similar bill introduced by Senator Ken- 
NEDY, Of Massachusetts, and 32 other 
Senators: legislation expressly designed 
for the purpose of protecting the right of 
the blind to organize and to be consulted 
by Federal agencies in the conduct of 
programs for their welfare. Our bill 
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recognizes the fact that independent or- 
ganizations of the blind, as opposed to 
agencies for the blind, have in the past 
been systematically excluded from con- 
sultation in the development and ad- 
ministration of such programs, and in- 
deed that these organizations have found 
themselves the targets of harassment 
and threat on more than a few occasions 
by officials of public agencies making 
use of Federal funds in their programs. 
The right to organize, in the case of 
such disadvantaged groups as the blind, 
is practi tantamount to the right 
of free h and self-expression; and, 
by the same token, the right to consul- 
tation for the blind constitutes a right 
to be heard in the expression of their 
needs. 

Although “Hope Deferred” does not 
deal directly with this legislation, it fur- 
nishes a convincing argument for it by 
exposing the negative and backward 
policies of aid and rehabilitation for the 
blind which might easily have been 
avoided if-representative organizations 
of the blind themselves had been 
brought in for consultation in the for- 
mative stages. 

On the same score, the opening sec- 
tion of the book in particular should be 
required reading for all administrators 
and workers in programs for the blind; 
for it clearly exposes the false stereo- 
types about the nature of blindness 
which have been largely responsible for 
these mistakes in policy and adminis- 
tration. More affirmatively, the auth- 
ors draw upon the extensive literature 
of medical science and social science 
for a realistic appraisal of blindness and 
of the capabilities of blind persons. 
Their conclusion is “that the blind as a 
group are mentally competent, psycho- 
logically stable, and socially adaptable; 
and that their needs are therefore those 
of ordinary people, of normal men and 
women, caught at a physical and social 
disadvantage.” Like other persons the 
blind “have a need for shelter but not a 
need to be sheltered: a need for adjust- 
ment and acceptance but not a need for 
toleration or patronage.” The authors 
propose that every social program and 
institution for the blind be judged by 
the straightforward test of “whether it 
meets or defers meeting these needs; 
whether it presupposes the normality 
and equality of persons who are blind or 
presumes their abnormality and infer- 
iority.” It is-a shocking commentary 
on the state of our welfare system that 
few if any of the numerous programs 
described in “Hope Deferred” come off 
with a passing grade when put to that 
test. This is notoriously the case with 
the sheltered workshops presently sup- 
ported by the public rehabilitation pro- 
gram, wherein neither the goals of vo- 
eational rehabilitation nor the stand- 
ards of fair employment are remotely 
approximated. The situation is not 
much improved in the remaining areas 
of rehabilitation, and is only beginning 
to be reformed in public assistance— 
where the existence of the means test 
and other onerous conditions of eligi- 
bility continues to frustrate the objec- 
tives for which the system was devised 
by Congress. 
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The authors of “Hope Deferred” are 
particularly well qualified to undertake 
such broad examination of public wel- 
fare as it affects the blind. Professor 
tenBroek—who is well known to Mem- 
bers of both Houses for his many articu- 
late appearances in committee. hear- 
ings—has been for nearly 20 years the 
president of the National Pederation of 
the Blind, which represents affiliated 
statewide organizations of the blind in 
all but four of our States and is almost 
certainly the largest voluntary associa- 
tion of blind people in the world. Hav- 
ing lost his own sight in ehildhood, Dr. 
tenBroek began to play a significant role 
in organizations of the blind while still 
a very young man. He helped to or- 
ganize the California Council of the Blind 
in 1934, and was the prineipal founder of 
the national federation 6 years later. 
In 1950 he was appointed to the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Social Welfare, a 
position in which he still serves and 
which has given him a solid background 
of administrative experience in all as- 
pects of public welfare. What is most 
remarkable about all this is that these 
manifold activities are only avocations 
for Dr. tenBroek, whose main career is 
that of a scholar and teacher. At pres- 
ent he is chairman of his department at 
the University of California, where he 
has built a national reputation as a con- 
stitutional scholar. He has earned five 
degrees, most of them in law, and in addi- 
tion to the present book has written 
two other substantial volumes and more 
than 50 articles on various problems of 
Government and welfare. It would in- 
deed be difficult to find a man anywhere 
in the land more qualified to write on the 
particular public issues with which “Hope 
Deferred” is concerned. 

Mr. Matson, who is also a member of 
the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is himself experienced in govern- 
ment and administration as well as 
broadly trained in the social sciences. 
He served as a Government analyst un- 
der General MacArthur during the oc- 
eupation of Japan, and later was the ad- 
ministrator of a University of California 
educational program conducted for our 
military services in the Far East. He 
has been closely associated with the 
National Federation of the Blind for 
several years, and was a coauthor with 
Professor tenBroek and E. N. Barnhart 
of an earlier book, “Prejudice, War, and 
the Constitution,” which 5 years ago 
won the highest award in political 
scienee, the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion prize, as the best book on democ- 
racy and government. 

“Hope Deferred” is, in my view, an 
equally significant contribution to our 
understanding of democracy and our 
knowledge of government. It is my 
earnest hope and belief that the book 
will serve to fortify Members of Con- 
gress in their efforts to create and main- 
tain a sound system of public welfare: 
that it will bring an end to the opposi- 
tion of professional and public welfare 
administrators to these constructive 
purposes; and finally that it will be in- 
strumental in giving the general public 
a true picture of the capabilities of our 
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blind citizens for normal lives and pro- 
ductive careers in the mainstream of 
American society. 





Stop Fine-Tuning the Economy; Editor of 
Construction Equipment Magazine 
Writes Boldly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve, as the editor of Construction 
Equipment magazine, Michael A. 
Spronck, has written in an editoriai for 
the September 1959 issue of that publica- 
tion, that “Congress and the administra- 
tion must stop using construction as a 
panacea for its fiscal headaches and po- 
litical bellyaches.” 

In fact, there is so much that is right 
and sensible in the editorial by Mr. 
Spronck that I bring it to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

~I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Stop Firing TUNING THE ECONOMY 
{By Michael A. Spronck) 

We said it before and we'll say it again: 

Congress and the administration must stop 
using construction as a panacea for its fiscal 
headaches and political bellyaches. 

Publie works are not patent medicines. 
They eannot be prescribed when business 
slides into a doldrum, then be withdrawn 
at the first sign of financial recovery. Nor 
are they bromides to be dispensed by politi- 





Government officials are ill advised when 
they listen to economic quacks who tell them 
that by “adjusting” construction programs 
and appropriations they can “regulate” the 
economy. Contrariwise, these shifts induce 
chaos. They disturb the clockworklike bal- 
ance necessary in engineering and building 
public works. 

The Federal highway program is a classic 
example. Virtually every segment of our 
economy will benefit from a stable long- 
range highway program. It is vital to our 
military defense. Jt will save thousands of 
lives and prevent hundreds of thousands of 
erippling injuries. It will stimulate com- 
merce. And through reduction of auto, 
truck, and bus operating costs will repay 
more than half of its cost immediately. 

Yet just as the program rolls into its pro- 
ductive stage and the benefits begin to accrue 
the economic adjusters propose we turn it 
off. Why? It lacks funds, they say. The 
truth is they are attempting to fine tune the 
economy, which they now think is moving 
ahead too fast. 

I question their ability to gage our econ- 
omy with any degree of accuracy. . Certainly 
any significant reduction in the highway pro- 
gram would have a disastrous effect on the 
construction industry. 

The highway trust fund does lack money. 
But this can be remedied. Congress can stop 
the diversion of existing highway-use reve- 
nues and, if necessary, increase some taxes. 
Motorists are already paying for modern 
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highways they don’t have through needless 
loss of life, damage, and high op- 
erating costs on obsolete roads. They will 
not tolerate proposals to sack the interstate 


At the time I write this Congress has not 
passed necessary corrective legislation. I am 
certain, however, that it will do so. 

Unfortunately, the protracted debate and 


, threats to the stability of the program has 


already caused irreparable damage: A halt 
in new contracts and in right-of-way acqui- 
sition. Unemployment. Reduction in cap- 
ital investments for new plants and equip- 
ment. General lack of confidence. And loss 
of momentum in prosecuting the work. This 
will impair the efficiency of the program and 
increase its cost. 

It is an expensive lesson—exposing the 
dangers inherent in a “planned” economy. 

As the Nation's leading industry, construc- 
tion requires judicious, stable public policy. 
Assured that Government will not default 
in its public-works programs, construction 
will continue to contribute to the Nation’s 
prosperity. 

It cannot, and will not, serve as the in- 
strument of would-be social planners at- 
tempting to fine tune or govern the Nation’s 
economy. 





Playing Politics With the Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress have a responsibility, as 
members of various congressional com- 
mittees respectively, to colleagues and to 
the people of this Nation to do their 
work which includes understanding, ex- 
ploring, and solving problems confront- 
ing us. The interest rate ceiling re- 
moval as an issue before the Ways and 
Means Committee needs such under- 
standing and exploration. For the in- 
formation of colleagues and the people 
throughout this Nation I want to present 
an editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune concerning the interest rate: 

PLAYING Pouirics WITH THE PUBLIC DEBT 

The question of lifting the 414-percent 
ceiling on interest rates for marketable 
Treasury bonds, according to Sam RAYBURN, 
is a dead issue in this session of Congress. 
But he did leave the door open yesterday for 
@ possible boost in the ceiling on series E 
and H savings bonds from the present 3% 
percent to 3% percent. 

The Democrats have hoped to use the 
bond issue to tag the Republicans .a “high 
interest rate” party. But it would be politi- 
cally ticklish to oppose a clearly merited 
rise in Interest rates on savings bonds, which 
are held by 40 million Americans, most of 
them voters. 

The 3%-percent rate now makes these 
bonds a poor buy; for the past 12 months, 
in fact, sales have lagged behind redemp- 
tions. In July $850 million were sold, $507 
million redeemed. Not only is the Treasury 
over @ barrel but the small investor isn’t 
getting a fair shake. 

Action to provide an equitable rate on 
these bonds is needed, but action to free 
rates on regular Treasury bonds is equally 
urgent. Bonds already issued are selling in 
the open market at prices yielding more 
than 4% percent, so that new long-term 
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issues (the only ones to which the ceiling 
applies) can't be sold. Sound management 
of the Nation’s $290 billion debt is one of 
the pillars of fiscal stability and is impossi- 
ble without long-term borrowing. Within 
the next 12 months the Treasury will have to 
borrow $85 billion to cover maturing securi- 
ties, redemptions and seasonal cash needs. 
Unless Congress acts, this will have to be 
done without access to long-term funds. 
Speaker Raysuen knows this. Senator JoHN- 
son knows it. It’s up to them to put politics 
aside, and act promptly to free the Treasury 
from artificial and fiscally dangerous restric- 
tions. 





Professor’s Salmon Crops Migrate to Sea, 
Return to Washington State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
when my Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee was considering 
the National Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956, we consulted many recognized 
leaders in the field of conservation. 

One of these was Dr. Lauren Donald- 
son of the Uinversity of Washington. I 
knew firsthand the work which Dr. Don- 
aldson had done in restoring salmon 
runs in the State of Washington. 

Now Dr. Donaldson’s achievements 
have been saluted in an article pub- 
lished in the Tuesday, August 18, edi- 
tion of the Seattle Times. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article may be printed in the Appendix 
of the Rzscorp. 

There being ne objection, the article 
was ordered te be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Proressor’s SALMON CROPS MIGRATE TO SEA, 
Return Here 
(By Stanton H. Patty) 

Dr. Lauren R. Donaldson, of the University 
of Washington, has proved that man can 
grow crops of salmon. 

Donaldson said today that over a 10-year 
period he has established runs of choice Chi- 
nook salmon that migrate to the high seas 
and return in quantity to his laboratory 
ponds at the University of Washington. 

This is a major breakthrough in the effort 
to establish fish farms to produce unlimited 
numbers of salmon, Donaldson said. 

Donaldson is a professor of fisheries and 
director of the university’s laboratory of ra- 
diation biology. 

STATE GETS FINGERLINGS 

The State fisheries department has re- 
ceived 100,000 of Donaldson’s surplue finger- 
lings for planting in the State’s new fish 
farms. 

By 1961 some 10 million excess Chinook 
salmon eggs will be available to the fisheries 
department from Donaldson's experiments. 

“This has been a team operation with Milo 
Moore, the State fisheries director,”” Donald- 
son said. 

“Once we get the seed that is needed for 
fish farms, it becomes the State’s job. The 
university cannot go into the fish farm busi- 
ness.”’ 





PROJECT BEGUN IN 1949 


Donaldson's project began on a modest 
scale in the spring of 1949, when he released 
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40,000 fingerlings in Portage Bay near the 
Seattle Yacht Club. 

Three years later, 42 of the marked salmon 
returned—a recovery of one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent. 

Donaldson plugged ahead year after year, 

‘multiplying the returns with each cycle. 

Last November, 440 of 26,240 chinooks 
that had been released in the spring of 1956 
splashed into Donaldson’s ponds. 

FISH BIG FOR AGE 


But these were no ordinary salmon. 

The usual cycle for Chimooks is 4 years. 
But because of Donaldson’s selective breed- 
ing, the 1958 returns were 3-year-old adults 
averaging more than 18 pounds each—larger 
than full-grown 4-year-olds. 

Donaldson expects still more of the “class 
of 1956” Chinooks to return in the coming 
fall as 4-year-olds. 

Dr. Lauren R. Donaldson, like any cautious 
scientist, waited several years before an- 
nouncing results of his experiments at the 
University of Washington, with Chinook 
salmon. 

Like many another scientist, Donaldson 
was the target of considerable scoffing as he 
sought to prove that selected laboratory 
salmon will return in volume to their birth- 
places to spawn future runs. 

Success in fisheries research is nothing 
new to the blunt-talking director of the uni- 
versity’s Laboratory of Radiation Biology. 

Earlier, Donaldson had toiled patiently for 
28 years to develop supertrout weighing 
many times more than their natural-hatched 
cousins. 

Here is the chronology of Donaldson’s 
Chinook-salmon experiments: 

Spring 1949: 40,000 fingerlings were re- 
leased in Portage Bay near Donaldson’s uni- 
versity laboratory. ‘ 

Fall 1952: 42 of the salmon returned as 
adults. Donaldson cross-bred these fish and 
recovered 48,000 eggs—more than his original 
seed. 

Fall 1955: 48 salmon from the 1952-year 
eggs returned to the university as 3-year-old 
adults. Forty more returned the next year 
as 4-year-olds. 

The 3-year-olds were the key fish. They 
included 40 males and 8 females. Donald- 
son inbred them and selected 26,240 of the 
offspring for release. 

Spring 1956: The 26,240 fingerlings were 
released as migrants. 

Fall 1956: Surprisingly, 52 of the 1956-year 
fingerlings returned as 1-year jacks weighing 
about 144 pounds each, 

Fall 1957: 228 more returned as 2-year 
jacks. 

Fall 1958: 440 Chinooks returned as 3-year- 
old adults. The normal cycle for chinook 
salmon is 4 years. The 3-year-olds averaged 
18 pounds each—larger than most 4-year- 
olds. 

Meanwhile, in the 1956 through 1958 pe- 
riod, commercial and sports fishermen caught 
about 4,000 of the university salmon released 
in the spring of 1956. 

This meant a total recovery for the cycle of 
18 percent. 

Donaldson said 16 Chinooks were caught 
last fall in the Seattle Milk Pund derby. 
Nine of the 16 were Donaldson's products. 


Spring 1959: Donaldson released 261,154" 


chinook fingerlings. 

Pall 1959: Donaldson expects still more 
of the salmon released in 1956 to return as 
4-year-old adults. 

The returning salmon last fall included 
168 females. They produced 650,000 eggs. 

“We had fish everywhere,” Donaldson re- 
called. 

About 100,000 of the fingerlings from the 
650,000 eggs were given to the State fisheries 
- a@epartment for fish-farm plantings. Others 
were turned over to the Army’s Corps of 
Engimeers and the Hanford Atomic Works for 
experiments. 
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The 261,154 fingerlings released from the 
university last spring are about 10 times as 
many as were turned out in the spring of 
1956. 

In the fall of 1961, Donaldson expects 
4,000 to 5,000 chinooks to return to his ponds. 
Sports and commercial fishermen should 
catch 20,000 to 30,000 more of this crop. 

Donaldson is enthusiastic about the pro- 
jected 1961 return. 

“That is the first year of the Century 21 
Exposition,” he said. “If the salmon come 
back as we expect, there will be thousands of 
visitors at the university each day to watch 
them.” 

FIFTEEN MILLION EGGS EXPECTED 

The 4,000 or so Chinooks due home in the 
fall of 1961 will produce 15 million eggs. 

Donaldson plans to keep 500,000 and from 
that number and select the best 250,000 for 
release. 

“We will keep doing this and build up to 
the point where we can take 15 million eggs 
as seed stock each year,” he said. 

Some 10 million excess eggs from the 1961 
return will be made available to the State 
fisheries department for fish farms. 

Donaldson said preliminary studies indi- 
cate a survival rate of 60 percent in the fish 
farms. 

“So if 6 million fish can be released from 
the fish farms, at least 10 percent should 
survive at sea,” Donaldson said. “That 
would be 600,000 fish for the sports and com- 
mercial fishermen to catch. 


MONEY GAINS CALCULATED 


“Figuring the value of chinook salmon 
to fishermen at $10 apiece, that means $6 
million worth of fish.” 

Donaldson said the fish farms can be pre- 
pared by cleaning out weeds and predators 
from ponds, lakes, and lagoons. The next 
step is to add fertilizers to supplement the 
fingerlings’ diet. 

The magic of atomic energy can increase 
the productive capacity of fish-farm waters. 

“This is what we call trace-mineral metab- 
olism,” Donaldson explained. “Radioactive 
materials will serve as tracers to tell us 
what fertilizers should be added to the 
waters.” 

Donaldson is talking in terms of fish- 
farm lakes producing 300 pounds of fish for 
each surface acre of water. 

“In other words,” Donaldson said, “you 
would need only 200 acres of (fish farm) 
water to produce the 6 million migrants that 
will return as 600,000 fish to be caught. 

“This is all excess, so let them be caught. 
No escapement is needed. We will have 
more seed for the future coming to the 
university.” 

PLANS WORLD TRIP 


Donaldson will leave Thursday for a 4% 
month world trip to study fisheries manage- 
ment and the peacetime uses of atomic ener- 
gy in fisheries. 

His itinerary includes Iceland, England, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Italy, 
Turkey, India, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, and Japan. 





Tunkhannock (Pa.) Church Observes 
75th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following newsstory from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of August 18, 
1959, which reports the 75th anniversary 
observance of the Church of the Nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Tunk- 
hannock, Pa.: : 

CHurRcH To OBSERVE 75TH ANNIVERSARY— 


TUNKBHANNOCK CATHOLIC PARISH To CELE- 
BRATE EVENT SUNDAY, AUGUST 23 


Parishioners of the Church of the Nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Tunkhannock, 
will celebrate the 75th ann of the 
dedication of the first Catholic Church in 
that community on Sunday, August 23. 
Joining them in the celebration will be mem- 
bers of the congregations at the missions at 
Lake Winola and Lake Carey. 

A high mass at 11 will be followed by a 
jubilee banquet at ft p.m. in the Tunk- 
hannock Elementary School. Reservation 
applications, mailed to all parishioners, 
must be returned by August 20. Others may 
secure tickets from Mrs. Robert Gaughan or 
Tony Talerico, Tunkhannock; Mrs. Helen 
Matalavy, Lake Winola, or Joseph Langan, 
Lake Carey. 

The jubilee will commemorate the dedica- 
tion of the Church of the Nativity on Sep- 
tember 7, 1884, by the Right Reverend Wil- 
liam O’Hara. The church building dedicated 
at that time was constructed by the Presby- 
terians in 1833 and was used by them for 
34 years. It then was acquired by the Bap- 
tists, who worshiped in the church until 
1884, when it was purchased by the Catholic 
society. Moved to the rear of the church 
property when the present church was con- 
structed in 1954, the structure still is used 
for many parish activities and has served 
the community as a teen canteen. 


RECORDED HISTORY 


Recorded history of Catholicism in Tunk- 
hannock dates back much further than 1884, 
however. In the early 1850’s, mass was cele- 
brated in the home of John Code—a con- 
tractor on the canal then being built along 
the Susquehanna River. There also are 
records of mass being celebrated in Tunk- 
hannock at irregular intervals from 1870 to 
1873. 

In 1873, there began a cycle which ulti- 
mately resulted in the establishment of the 


Church of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin | 


Mary and the Wyoming Catholic Missions, 
as they are constituted today. At that 
time, the first regular series of Catholic re- 
ligious services was inaugurated, as Father 
Patrick J. Murphy came from Auburn to 
Tunkhannock to celebrate mass in the home 
of Patrick Boyce. These masses were at- 
tended by about 15 people, and in addition 
to the sacrifice of the mass, the Boyce home 
was the scene of baptisms, marriages and 
confirmations. The affiliation with Auburn 
continued through the pastorates of Fathers 
Felix McGuckin, Michael Shields, Thomas 
J. Rea and Eward J. Lafferty, until the first 
Catholic Church was dedicated in Tunkhan- 
nock. 

In 1876, a hall was rented on the second 
floor of the building which now houses 
the Billings Furniture Store, Bridge Street. 
Mass was said there until 1879, when the 
congregation became so large that arrange- 
ments were made to celebrate mass in 
Piatt’s Opera House, which was located 
where the A. & P. store now stands. After 
5 years of this arrangement, with Pather 
Lafferty traveling over primitive roads from 
Auburn to Tunkhannock, the church build- 
ing was acquired from the Baptists. 

BECOMES SEPARATE PARISH 


Some time ater, the Tunkhannock 
church became a mission of Nicholson, and 
continued as such until 1931, when Bishop 
Thomas C. O'Reilly purchased the Joseph 
Wood Piatt estate, located next to the 
church, The Piatt home became the resi- 
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‘dence of the first resident priest of the 
Church of the Nativity—the Reverend 
James J. Reilly—and Tunkhannock became 
@ separate parish. 

With the separation of Tunkhannock 
from Nicholson, the Wyoming Catholic Mis- 
sions came into being. On June 28, 1931, 
Father Reilly and his newly-appointed as- 
sistant, Rev. Gerald F. Cannevan, began 
conducting masses at Lake Carey, Falls and 
Lake Winola. 

Rev. James P. Holleran became pastor of 
the Church of the Nativity in 1932, serving 
in that capacity until 1944. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Harold T. K , who re- 
mained in Tunkhannock until 1948. 

At that time, the present pastor, Rev. 
Joseph J. Nallin, was assigned to the Church 
of the Nativity. During Father Nallin’s 
pastorate, three new churches have been 
built—the present Church of the Nativity 
in Tunkhannock; St. Mary’s of the Lake, 
Lake Winola, and the Chapel of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Lake Carey. 

Working with Father Nallin and assistant 
pastor Rev. Patrick D. Healey on arrange- 
ments for the celebration are: Charles 
Charles and Robert Dempsey, co-chairmen; 
Prank Friedel and Mrs. George Kukucka, 
program; Mrs. Vincent Bishop and Cecil 
Krewson, Jr., publicity; Mrs. Eugene Cor- 
bett and Mrs. Murray Fisk, entertainment; 
Mrs. Robert Gaughan and Tony Talerico, 
tickets. 





Mr. Truman’s Comment on the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev Discussions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Getting Into the Act,” from the 
Washington Evening Star of August 26, 
1959, relating to the comments by ex- 
President Truman on the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev discussions. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Gerrine Into THE Act 

The President obviously was annoyed, and 
justly so, by Harry Truman’s unsolicited 
eontribution to the Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
discussions. 

One might think that Mr. Truman, as a 
former President whose own ventures in 
dealing with the Russians were something 
less than spectacularly successful, would 
hesitate, especially in advance of the event, 
to pour cold water on the Eisenhower under- 
taking. But that would be out of character. 
If the spirit moves him, and it generally does, 
Harry S. Truman is going to speak his piece. 

In this instance, Mr. Truman, on the eve 
of the President’s departure for important 
preliminary talks with our allies, let it be 
known in an article written for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance that he 


thought it was all right for Mr. Khrushchev. 


to come to the United States, but all wrong 
for Mr. Eisenhower to go to Russia. The 
power and leadership of the Presidency, ac- 
cording to Mr. Truman, should not. be dissi- 
pated in ceremonial visits. 

This brought a sharp retort from Mr. 
Eisenhower when he was asked about it at 
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his mews conference. He didn’t mention 
Mr. Truman by name, but he said he was 
getting a “little weary” with “facile critics” 
who are fretting about “this terrible blow 
to Presidential prestige.” He made ft clear 
that he intends to use every bit of his 
prestige and all of his energy in trying to 
thaw out the cold war. What is at stake, he 
added, is the future fo the human race, not 
prestige, and he thinks that any President 
who does less than his utmost in such a 
situation would deserve to be condemned by 
the American people. 

We think that Mr. Eisenhower is right. 
Of course, his visit to Russia may not pro- 
duce any tangible result. But the effort 
should be made, and if it is made in the right 
spirit and with eyes open there will be no 
harmful consequences. Mr. Truman should 
stop worrying about Presidential prestige— 
and also should stop tossing monkey 
wrenches into the works. 





Assistance in the Construction of Fishing 
Vessels 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 5421) to provide 
a program of assistance to correct inequities 
in the construction of fishing vessels and to 
enable the fishing industry of the United 
States to regain a favorable economic status, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, during 
the past week we have witnessed in this 
hody the growing decline of the free en- 
terprise system in America. 

When we consider that the economy of 
the Nation consists solely of the produc- 
tion and removal, the processing, trans- 
portation, reprocessing and disposal of 
the basic raw materials which come from 
the fields, the mines, or the sea, we un- 
derstand how important these basic raw 
materials are. 

Within the past week the House has 
acted upon three bills, either enacting, 
extending, or anticipating a subsidy pro- 
gram to prevent domestic production of 
the three basic raw materials from being 
completely destroyed by cheap foreign 
imports: 

First. Thursday of last week we ex- 
tended Public Law 480 by which the U.S. 
Treasury through gift, barter, or ex- 
change for foreign currencies which are 
then spent in that country, disposes of 
domestic farm production acquired un- 
der the so-called agricultural subsidy 
program. This is a program carried on 


to purchase domestic agricultural prod-* 


ucts displaced by cheap foreign imports. 
Second. Monday we had on the floor a 
resolution in which Congress asked the 
executive branch to submit a program 
for the solution of the domestic mining 
industry, which industry has been dis- 
placed through cheap foreign imports. 
Third. Today we are considering a 
subsidy for the fishing industry, which 
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is the first step in an overall subsidy pro- 
gram to save the fishing industry from 
being completely displaced through 
cheap foreign imports. 


THE PATTERN 


In order that we may have a clearer 
picture of what is shortly in store for 
the mining and fishing industries, let us 
look at the purpose and operation of the 
agricultural program. Last year we im- 
ported $3.9 billion worth of agricultural 
commodities. These commodities were 
placed on the domestic market and went 
directly to the dinner tables of the homes 
across the Nation. 

Those basic raw materials coming from 
the fields of the Nation were made sur- 
plus by the displacement of millions of 
acres of domestic production through 
these foreign imports. The Nation was 
faced with two alternatives, either to stop 
imports or to buy up the displaced do- 
mestic production. The Federal Treas- 
ury purchased this displaced farm pro- 
duction, which we term surplus. It is 
surplus only because it has been sup-~- 
planted by imports. 

In order to dispose of this mounting 
surplus, the taxpayers through Public 
Law 480 gave away last year, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, $1.5 billion worth. 
Through the International Wheat Agree- 
ment and other such programs, the tax- 
payers subsidized the sale on the world 
market of another $1.2 billion. This was 
subsidized at the rate of about 50 cents 
per bushel on wheat and a related figure 
on other grains. The rate has been 6 
cents per pound on cotton; it has now 
gone to 8 cents per pound. 

In other words, $2.7 billion of the $4 
billion agricultural exports from the 
United States last year were either given 
away or the sale was very highly subsi- 
dized in order to make room for the $3.9 
billion of agricultural imports. 

OTHER BASIC MATERIALS 


The domestic mining industry is in 
much worse shape than the domestic ag- 
ricultural industry because foreign min- 
eral imports can be indefinitely stock- 
piled. If, however, the domeséic industry 
is to be preserved, even on a standby 
basis, the taxpayers must buy the do- 
mestic production at a cost of produc- 
tion subsidized price and then arrange 
some program similar to Public Law 480 
to give away that which is produced in 
this country. 

The fishing industry faces the same 
fate. Cheap foreign imports have sup- 
planted the best efforts of the domestic 
industry on both coasts. Either the tax- 
payers step in or the fisheries step out, 

THE PROBLEM 


You ask why a great industrial coun- 
try like America, with the best means of 
production that modern science can pro- 
duce and with a class of labor that is 
the most efficient in the world, cannot 
meet competition from abroad. 

The first answer is that the American 
farmer the American miner, and the 
American fisheries are given a serious 
handicap before they can even enter the 
race of free world competition. 
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The American taxpayer, which in- 
cludes every farmer, every miner, every- 
one engaged in the fisheries, every proc- 
essing industry and every laborer, must 
first pay his pro rata share of defense, 
not just the defense of America, but the 
defense of the entire free world. This 
defense is the first handicap placed upon 
domestic industry and labor. 

The bill for the defense of the free 
world is approximately $40 billion an- 
nually. Broken down on a per capita 
basis, this annual expense amounts to 
$800 for every family in America. This 
$800 must be added to the production 
cost of every pound of food, every ton 
of mineral, and every item of clothing or 
product of industry which is produced 
domestically. 

The foreign producer and foreign 
laborer has no defense item to add to 
his product—we defend them. 

The domestic producer must raise an- 
other $3 to $3.5 billion annually for 
foreign aid. This amounts to from $70 
to $75 annually for every family in the 
Nation. This amount is not only given 
to our agricultural and industrial com- 
petitors to maintain their defense, but 
to their governments as well to help 
keep them solvent, to help run their 
schools, to build roads, powerplants ir- 
rigation projects and every other item 
of their national expense. 

Certainly these people can work for 
lower wages when the American tax- 
payer not only foots the bill for their 
defense but contributes toward the op- 
eration of their governmental functions 
and then puts $1.5 billion worth of food 
on their tables free of cost. 

Can any degree of efficiency, can any 
technical development met this kind of 
competition? ; 

THE SOLUTION 

In 1936 the Congress of the United 
States passed a minimum wake and max- 
imum hour law so that one section of 
the Nation would not have an unfair 
advantage over the other in trade mov- 
ing in interstate commerce. 

The countries of the world are closer 
today than were the States in 1936. If 
wage-and-hour legislation was necessary 
then for fair interstate trade, worldwide 
wage and hour standards are just as im- 
portant today in international trade. 

This, you say, is not possible. You 
likewise contend it is not possible to re- 
quire the other nations of the free world 
to contribute their proportionate share 
of the cost of free world defense. But, 
Mr. Chairman, it is possible to require 
them to make their proportionate con- 
tribution at least on the products they 
export into the United States. 

Call this an equalization tax or a de- 
fense tax, or call it what you please; if 
they expect the American taxpayer to 
be their consumer, then they must con- 
tribute toward the terrific burden being 
carried by that consumer as a free world 
taxpayer. 

I do not advocate a punitive tariff; I 
do not advocate a destructive tariff; I 
. do not advocate a tariff which would 
place an import wall around the Nation, 
but I do contend that the Treasury of 
this Nation cannot long continue to 
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defend the free world, raise their stand- 
ard of living by subsidizing their gov- 
ernments, financing agricultural, min- 
ing, and industrial development in com- 
petition to ours, place free food upon 
their tables, and then subsidize Ameri- 
can agriculture, American mining, 
American labor, and American industry 
when these foreign products, produced 
through these unfair competitive means, 
idle the domestic producers. 

The defense of their countries is as 
important to them as it is to us. Trade 
with us is vital to them. I see no other 
means of requiring them to carry even 
@ portion of their share, except to place 
an import tax upon food, goods, and 
products imported in competition with 
domestic production. 

The patient is dying with a malignant 
import cancer. Congress continues to 
treat the patient by placing bandages 
over the open sores, but does nothing 
about the malignancy. It is Congress 
and Congress alone that is to blame for 
this condition. When will it face up to 
the facts and assume the responsibility 
required of it by the Constitution? 





United States Lags in New, Economic 
Phase of Cold War, McCormick 


Warns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
Charles P. McCormick, chairman of the 
board of McCormick & Co., and an out- 
standing businessman and civic leader 
of Baltimore, Md., was one of the dele- 
gates to the Atlantic Congress. 

The Atlantic Congress, which was 
held in London last June, was attended 
by 650 delegates from the NATO coun- 
tries, to discuss the future of NATO. 

The Baltimore Sun of August 5, 1959, 
carried an interview with Mr. McCor- 
mick, who is also a member of the Bus- 
iness Advisory Council of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in which he points 
out that we must realize that we are 
entering a new era of competition in the 
world, in which we have reached a stale- 
mate militarily but during which we are 
going to be battling for our lives eco- 
nomically. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
thoughtful interview be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Unrrep Srates Lacs In New, ECONOMIC PHASE 
or Cotp War, McCormick Warns 
(By Louis R. Rukeyser) 

The cold war has entered a new phase— 
and America is not winning it, Charles P. 
McCormick warned today. 

“We must realize that we're entering a 
new era of competition,” he declared. 
“We're not winning the cold war. We've 
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reached a stalemate militarily, but we're 
going to be battling for our lives econom- 
ically.” 

Mr. McCormick, an international business- 
man and civic leader with headquarters in 
Baltimore, said industry and labor no longer 
can afford to be complacent about Amer- 
ican technological know-how. 


BACK FROM EUROPE 


The rest of the world is catching up, he 
said. 

Mr. McCormick has returned from a 
crowded European trip that included a world 
food convention, the commencement exer- 
cises of the University of Maryland’s over- 
sea branch and the first Atlantic Congress 
in London. 

The last-named meeting, a gathering of 
650 delegates from 14 NATO nations, was 
designed to make the Atlantic group some- 
thing more than just a military alliance. 

While the week-long congress ended with 
only a vague communique about closer co- 
operation (military, economic, political, and 
cultural), Mr. McCormick feels that it was 
a valuable first step in what he considers 
the new cold-war phase. 

“I think we aroused a great many people 
who had been thinking that NATO mili- 
tarily was enough to win the cold war,” he 
said. 

As for the possible importance of the At- 
lantic Congress, in the free world’s future, 
Mr. McCormick says: “The average American 
will not think that this is as important as 
NATO. But is religion more important than 
a battleship? 

“If you already have the battleship, it may 
be.” 

His belief that the cold war is increas- 
ingly an economic conflict was intensified 
at the food convention, where the merchant 
says he found that the United States no 
longer has an automatic advantage in pack- 
aging and advertising. 

He adds: “Five years ago I found Europe 
very backward. On this trip I was shocked 
at the activity, the intensity, and the mod- 
ernization of European industry.” 

Some products produced by Germany and 
Switzerland tm partieular, he said, are well 
made, well packaged and manufactured and 
distributed locally at lower cost than in the 
United States. 


UNITED STATES NEEDS BLUEPRINTS 


America needs new blueprints if it is going 
to hold its own in the economic competition, 
Mr. McCormick maintains. 

“Labor and business must realizé that 
foreign manufacturers are getting to the 
point where they can beat the United States 
in product, in package, and in price,” he 
adds. 

“Otherwise, we are going to have vast un- 
employment, leading to the creation of a 
superstate in which we would be even more 
out of the market. 

“Labor must be conscious that strikes are 
not always good, and business must be wary 
of excessively high profits. American prices 
must be lowered—and the interest of the 
employer and the laborer is exactly the 
same.” 





Seeds of Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Lancaster 
News, Lancaster, S.C., of August 24, 
1959: 

SEEDS OF DESTRUCTION 

What is the future of the United States 
of America? For more than 100 years it 
las been a generator of wealth and public 
prosperity. Has it mow reached its peak 
with only a downhill prospect ahead? Quite 
a few sensible people have begun to wonder 
if this is not so. 

No nation in all the history of civilization 
has ever embarked on such a giveaway pro- 
gram as this country undertook after World 
War Il. In the heyday of her empire, Great 
Britain and financed a large part 
of the world. She furnished the money for 
development of her colonial possessions and 
even supplied the bribes for recalcitrant 
trouble-makers. But all her efforts were de- 
voted to keeping the British Isles top dog 


‘in military, naval and commercial. 


The United States took over this job after 
World War II with no clear-cut program in 
mind. Instead of following the British pat- 
tern of enlightened self-interest, the United 
States encouraged independence and self- 
development in every geographical .and 
racial subdivision of the world. We have 
tried, and often vainly, to sell democracy 
in areas where democracy fs an alien phi- 
losophy. To make it work, we have pro- 
vided financial aid, factories, manufactur- 
ing know-how and raw material without 
stint or consideration. 

The result has been a Pandora’s box of 
political and economic troubles. No nation 
has ever applied the Golden Rule more corn- 
sistently in its international affairs. No na- 
tion has ever received less return for this 
effort. We are receiving in payment, not 
the greatful thanks of cooperative nations, 
strong in their democracy, but the strident 
demand that we open markets in this coun- 
try for their slave-labor products. 

If we follow through on our global do- 
gooder policies, as the State Department 
seems determined to do, these low-wage 
products will shortly replace every major 
item of American industry in the domestic 
market. 





The Rockefeller Family and Wyoming— 
How Grand Teton National Park Has 
Benefited a State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to include in the ConGrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp an excellent article by 

S. McCraken of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
entitled “The Rockefellers and Wyom- 
ing.” 

In this article Mr. McCraken, who is 
a distinguished resident of Wyoming, 
cites the vast benefits brought to his 
State by the eleemosynary donations of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and his family 
toward the Grand Teton National Park 
and the very outstanding lodge and 
cabin facilities provided there on Jack- 
son Lake. 

I am particularly eager to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the article by 
Tracy S. MeCraken for one reason. 
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Thirty years ago there was voiced 
against the Grand Teton National Park 
much of the same argument now used to 
oppose national seashore parks on Cape 
Cod, in the Oregon Dunes and Indiana 
Dunes, and elsewhere along America’s 
scenic shorelines. 

Yet, today, an eminent citizen of Wy- 
oming heralds the Grand Teton National 
Park and the Rockefeller family, whose 
generosity and public-spirited donations 
of land helped to make possible not only 
the Grand Teton National Park but also 
the exemplary accommodations available 
there for travelers and tourists. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
informative article, “The Rockefellers 
and Wyoming,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tur ROCKEFELLERS AND WYOMING 
(By Tracy S. McCraken) 

It’s the contention of our Mrs. that all 
during our married life, which really consti- 
tutes a spell of time, we've rushed back .to 
home and office from a vacation in advance 
of the time we’d promised to stay. The al- 
legation is not without some semblance of 
fact. But there are exceptions. We never 
abbreviate the time we contemplate spending 
on our annual trek to Jackson Hole. 

That’s where this is being written—tn our 
cabin at Jackson Lake Lodge. We came 
here for the yearly summer meeting of Wyo- 
ming University’s trustees, a 2-day affair. A 
desk full of work at home notwithstanding 
we unreluctantly said we'd stay an extra day. 
Now it’s 3 days later and we’re not leaving 
till the morrow—and then will prolong the 
safari by 2 days more for a couple of days in 
Jackson. 

Great wealth, as we suspect someone may 
have said before us, can be a wonderful and 
fortunate thing for others—if it is used 
wisely and beneficently, which, as we might 
superfiuously add, it always isn’t. However, 
it’s impossible to escape the observation of 
what wondrous things private wealth can do 
when one sees first-hand what we have today, 
including not just the several million dollar 
Jackson Lake Lodge, but the vast Colter Bay 
development afew miles down the highway 
toward Yellowstone. 

Between these two places are accommoda- 
tions and cuisine to fit most anyone’s pocket- 
book. The Colter log cabins (about 100 of 
them) are excellently, but not plushly furn- 
ished. The decor is distinctly western. For 
@ family of four the cost Is about $12 a day. 
We lunched at the Colter cafeteria yesterday. 
Like the cabins it’s spotlessly clean and the 
food fine. The price of our much too big 
luncheon which featured chicken livers: 
$1.10. The trailer park at Colter is some- 
thing to behold. In it are sites for 112 trail- 
ers. Cost per day: $1.50, which includes 
electricity, running water and sewage and 
bathing facilities. No less interesting are 
the camping grounds with 112 sites. There 
is no chage to campers. Although they must 
supply their own tents, there are water hyd- 
rants and rest rooms within a stone’s throw 
of every site, and a cooking grill for each. 

Of course there fs divided reaction as to 
the Grand Teton National Park taking over 
so much of Teton County. Nor are the ad- 
verse comments confined to the fact that 
by removing so much taxable land from tax 
rolis the county faces a difficult financial 
situation. In years past many fine private 
homes had been built in the area, especially 
around the lakes. But there’s no more of 
that now; fact is, those there when the Park 
Service took over (including the late Wal- 
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dace Beery’s) either have been or will be 
taken over from private ownership. 

Which, in a way, seems to bad. Yet it 
is only by preservation of the domain which 
is the Jackson Hole that its majesty and 
its grandeur in its native state can be saved 
for all the people to enjoy in perpetuity. 
At least it will never be defaced by count- 
less shacks and hot dog stands such as is 
the case in the otherwise beautiful Big 
Thompson Canyon of Estes Park. 

The Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., the non- 
profit organization endowed by the Rocke- 
fellers, as you know, originally bought up 
and gave to the National Park Service, most 
of the area now embraced by Grand Teton 
National Park. It also owns the Jackson 
Lake, Jenny Lake, and Colter Bay lodges and 
trailer park facilities. No one dislikes more 
than do we to see private lands or private 
business pass to Government control. But 
only by such procedure and by the untold 
millions that few if any outside of the Rocke- 
fellers could supply in gift form, could this 
area be preserved in its virgin state. And if 
in the long run countless millions of people 
from all over America and, indeed, the world 
are better for it we too must subscribe to its 
long-range desirability and feasibility. 


Following through in their thinking that 
the area and its facilities must always be 
made available for the enjoyment of the 
greatest possible number of people, the 
Rockefellers have seen to it that their lodges 
are open to conventions only in the spring 
and late summer. So enticing a convention 
site is Jackson Lake Lodge that it could be 
booked solidly with conventions all summer 
long. But that way fewer people could be 
accommodated, Hence, the restrictions. 

Frequently one hears that Jackson Lake 
Lodge is not the imposing looking structure, 
exteriorly, that would be expected of a $7 
million layout. But that to is on purpose. 
Its benefactors insisted it be so designed as 
to blend into the landscape. The same prin- 
ciple has been applied to the spacious 
grounds. For its cooling and restful attrib- 
utes about half of the grounds are of rich, 
green well-manicured grass. But the other 
half is still in its native condition with an 
abundance of wild flowers and shrubs. 

Not only has a lot of money been put into 
this huge project, but so has an awful lot of 
thought. Of both, millions of people have 
been and everlastingly will be the benefi- 
ciaries. 





On Air Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial on air safety deals pri- 
marily with the problem of mid-air col- 
lision. It brings to our attention an im- 
portant point, namely that even with the 
development of mechanical devices, the 
human element, the pilot, remains the 
most significant safety factor. And this 
is likely to be the case for many years 
to come. It is important that the public 
realizes this, and of course, that our 
pilots know it. The editorial follows: 

VISIBILITY AND VIGILANCE 

In March of this year Mr. E. R. “Pete” 
Quesada, Administrator, Federal Aviation 
Agency, solicited the cooperation of the Air 
Force in his continuing crusade against mid- 
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air collisions. In a letter to the Honorable 
James H. Douglas, Secretary of the Air Force, 
Mr. Quesada, himself a noted Air Force pilot, 
points up the need for pilot vigilance. We 
quote: “I feel compelled to call your atten- 
tion te the increasing number of reported 
near-misses of recent weeks. I know that you 
are well aware of this problem and the re- 
sponsibilities we all share relafing to it and 
feel certain that the Air Force, by constant 
emphasis on the importance of vigilance, can 
materially assist us in their prevention. 

“The current rash of near-miss incidents 
foreibly ts out that all pilots must be 
more ant to the presence of other air- 
craft in the airspace. This is particularly 
true when operating IPR under VFR condi- 
tions. An IFR flight plan, as has so often 
been indicated, in no way reduces the neees- 
sity for continual visual surveillance. 

“We must all candidly recognize the exist- 
ing limitations of our control system and 
cockpit visibility, as well as the vast mixture 
and spéeds of modern aircraft. We must also 
recognize that there is no substitute for 
maintaining a thorough and vigilant watch 
for other air traffic at all times. 

“T am convinced that beneficial results will 
be obtained from again enlisting the support 
of the Air Force in a program designed to 
bring forcefully to the attention of all pilots 
the necessity for constant vigilance and con- 
tinuing awareness of this pressing problem. 

“While I fully realize that pilot vigilance 
alone is not the entire answer to the near- 
miss problem, I am confident that it will 
serve to lessen the hazard until the positive 
and constructive program we now have under 
way to expand and improve our air traffic 
management facilities becomes effective. 

“I want to point out that a similar letter 
has gone to the other military services and 
civil aviation organizations to insure that 
this message reaches all users of the air- 
space. I am sure that we can reduce the ex- 
posure and alleviate to a considerable extent 
the near-miss hazard.” r 

In answering Mr. Quesada, the Secretary 
says, in part, “The Air Force is in full agree- 
ment with the need for increased pilot vigi- 
lance by all users of the airspace. Your let- 
ter complements the strong measures, in- 
eluding continual emphasis of pilot vigilance, 
currently in effect throughout the Air Force. 

“While your correspondence is primarily 
directed toward air operations in the United 
States and possessions, the Chief of Staff has 
directed that your letter will be brought to 
the attention of all Air Force aircrew mem- 
bers and air operations personnel worldwide. 
You may be assured of continued Air Force 
emphasis on this subject, and of our full co- 
operation in your efforts to reduce air colli- 
sion potential.” 

In passing the word to Air Force personnel 
worldwide, Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Vice Chief 
of Staff, notes that, “The see and be ‘seen 
concept has recognized limitations. This 
concept, despite these limitations, will re- 
main a fundamental means of collision 
avoidance in the foreseeable future of world 
aviation. Constructive progress is being 
made in air traffic management; however,” 
the most sophisticated system of air traffic 
control and airspace management will never 
entirely replace the requirement for maxi- 
mum aircrew vigilance. 

“The primary responsibility for vigilance 
rests with the pilot at the controls of the 
aircraft. Equally important, to offset cock- 
pit visibility and aircraft control limitations, 
is the vigilanee support given to the pilot 

. by his crewmembers and the air operations 
personnel who control and advise him.” 

As General LeMay points out, all the con- 
cern and emphasis in high places will go 
for nothing if the individual crewmember 
doesn’t conform. As usual, pilots, it’s up to 
you. To be vigilant is to be awake and on 
the alert to insure safety or to discover and 
ward off danger. 
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The Atlantic Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, one 
of the delegates to the recent Atlantic 
Congress, held in London last June 5-10, 
was Paul Van Zeeland, the distinguished 
former Premier of Belgium. Mr. Van 
Zeeland has written an article in the 
August issue of Western World maga- 
zine, pointing out the significance of the 
Congress and calling for the growth of 
NATO into more than just a military al- 
Hance—into a “smoothly running com- 
munity.” 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Van 
Zeeland’s article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 





Untrep We STAND 
(By Paul Van Zeeland) 

Two main ideas emerge from the meetings 
of the Atlantic Congress. 

The first is that the Atlantic Pact, which 
up to now has in fact been merely a mill- 
tary organization for European defense, must 
expand in all directions. It must first be 
extended to various other fields: political, 
cultural, economic and social. It should be- 
come more than an alliance: a smoothly 
running community. 

The second is that the Atlantic nations are 
actually related to the other nations of the 
free world by ties of interdependence which 
should be taken into account both materially 
and morally. More specifically, it is their 
duty to aid the underdeveloped countries, 


THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 


The countries known as the Atlantic na- 
tions each have their own customs, distinct 
regions, widely differing languages, dif- 
ferent living standards. Yet, they all share 
the deep conviction that they belong to 
one great family of nations. The ties be- 
tween them are so many and so strong that 
it may truly be said that culturally and mor- 
ally a living and striving Atlantic Com- 
munity exists. 

The first of the five great committees 

constituting the Congress was devoted to the 
study of the basic elements of this common 
cultural community. Its conclusions were 
clear and unequivocal. The Atlantic cul- 
tural community is mainly based on a set 
of moral values, on an ethical code, on a 
certain way of life, on similar reactions to 
the fundamental concepts of life and happi- 
ness. 
One of the most urgent and the most 
glorious tasks which lies before the Atlantic 
nations is to point out to the world what 
exactly is their ideal, their way of life, to 
restore its dynamism and its prestige of old; 
to present their way of life to the world, 
and particularly to the younger generation 
as @ course of action, as a hopeful answer 
to the destructive, specious and dangerous 
communist propoganda. 

The Congress met to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of NATO. On this occasion, 
NATO wanted to summarize what it had 
done se far, and especially to discover the 
new lines along which the Atlantic com- 
munity should develop in the future. 

It can thus be acknowledged in all fair- 
ness that NATO did the free world a great 
service; but it will be admitted at the same 
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time that the present situation cannot last: 
It is impossible for a military alliance of a 
defensive nature to maintain its efficiency 
indefinitely if it remains unaffected by the 
profound undergone by circum- 
stances. It has to grow and adapt itself. 

A military alliance like NATO must, if 
necessary, be able to rely on general and 
trustful cooperation in political matters, 
The military alliance had to be completed by 
& political alliance. Here again, events 
should determime the extent of such an 
alliance and the structure that will assure 
its success. 


Bxtended to the political realm, the alli- 
ance urgently needs sound and basic eco- 
nomic foundations. This already was the 
opinion of those who set up the important 
groundwork represented by the Atlantic Pact. 

As they were all following a hardy and 
generous social policy, the Atlantic nations 
could not separate social and economic 
aspects of the various problems. And that 
is why in London it was decided that Atlantic 
cooperation should be extended without de- 
lay to the greater aspects of social life. The 
final declaration contains some very im- 
portant advice: 

“The time has come to set up an Atlantic 
Community whose responsibilities are to ex- 
tend to many fields, military, political, eco- 
nomic, social, amd scientific.” 

The Congress studied another aspect of 
the problem the necessity of tightening the 
bonds between member nations. It is with 
this in mind on all occasions that the Coen- 
gress used the expression “Atlantic Com- 
munity.” No attempt was made to define 
this term and this very abstention appears 
to me a proof of wisdom. Actions alone will 
tell: it rests with the old organizations or 
with the new institutions that will actually 
direct the first steps of this community to 
determine the rules of its functioning and 
to apply them with realism to changing 
circumstances, 

In any case, it is obvious that the com- 
munity is superior to the alliance; it contains 
the foundations and the principles of a 
tighter, more intimate cooperation. 

AID TO LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Having dealt with the main lines of the 
cooperation which from now on was to exist 
between them, the Atlantic nations turned 
towards the outside world. They immedi- 
ately stressed their interdependence with 
the other nations of the free world. Each 
year the Atlantic nations have taken new 
steps on the road of economic and social 
progress. But can this gradual enrichment, 
this rise in the standard of living of the 
Atlantic countries continue as we wish, if, 
beyond our borders, other nations of the 
free world continue to live in poverty, and 
even in misery? Can the Atlantic nations 
facing the Communist world be expected 
to continue in their course if the under- 
developed countries which still believe in 
liberty are left without help, to struggle 
alone with their difficulties? Certainly not. 

Aid must be given, not only efficiently, 
but in such a way that what we give will 
be gladly accepted; we must give, but give 
without neglecting the cultural and moral 
aspirations of those who receive and care- 
fully protect their right to make their own 
decisions. 


In the last resort, it is up to these peoples 


up very often the Congress: what 
we can and must do is to enable them to 
solv own difficulties, in other words, 
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We must succeed in reestablishing the 
general conditions that will induce private 
capital to invest in foreign countries, how- 
ever poverty-stricken or remote. 

On the other hand, time is an essential 
factor in the maturing of everything that 
lives. This is true for mankind as it is true 
for civilizations and their growth as groups. 
There are no miracles in economics and 
politics. The standard of living reached 
by the countries of our ancient Western 
civilization is the result of the efforts of 
millions of men of good will over hundreds 
of years, 

Lastly, and this needs to be emphasized, 
Western civilization consists not only of 
capital and techniques, but also of moral 
values, of conceptions of life and happiness, 
duty and right, and ethical rules, which are 
far more important than the purely ma- 
terial level and without which it is impos- 
sible to explain the Atlantic nations’ 
strength and progress. 

Such an undertaking demands a great 
deal of good will, mutual understanding, 
and time. This is no reason why we should 
delay in putting the most powerful meang 
to work: the time to act is now. 

Personally, I had hoped that the Con- 
gress would show more daring, more dy- 
namism, more originality particularly in its 
final recommendations. It seems to me that 
it could have done this without going be- 
yond the limits of what could reasonably 
be expected. The Congress could have fur- 
ther developed its mission as a source of 
inspiration. 

We should not forget that it was a gather- 
ing of individuals acting on a purely per- 
sonal basis, on their own responsibility, 
who had been asked to open the way to new 
hopes for the Atlantic peoples. In fact the 
Congress brought together exceptionally 
eminent men who practically all held or 
had held positions of considerable public 
responsibility. They acted and talked with 
prudence and reserve, which was quite un- 
derstandable in view of the gravity and ur- 
gency of the questions on the agenda. But 
surely more enterprising and original atti- 
tudes would have made a greater impres- 
sion on public opinion and on governments. 

WHAT THE CONGRESS ACHIEVED 


However it would be a great mistake to 
minimize the results obtained during this 
Congress. 
First of all an atmosphere prevailed which 
was surely far ahead of average government 
opinion. , - 

In the committees the discussions were 
keen, even impassioned, they bore evidence 
of the conscientiousness with which the par- 
ticipants tried to accomplish a task that they 
had freely set themselves, but they also 
showed how convinced they were of the 
gravity of the moment and of the necessity 
of rapidly promoting the Atlantic com- 
munity. 


That is particularly true of the final dec-- 


laration voted-at the last minute by the 
Congress in plenary session. The debates of 
the Declaration Committee, made up of the 
principal chairmen of the large committees, 
were long and arduous. More than anywhere 
else, one could sense in this committee the 
oppositions which arose -as soon as it was 
necessary to get down to brass tacks. 

Besides it would be a mistake to believe 
that the final declaration represents the sum 
total of the Congress's efforts. It is but an 
echo; it attempts to briefly summarize some 
of the essential points by giving some im- 
portant examples of what has been achieved. 
But in order to evaluate what the Congress 
actually wanted, and summarize the main 
points, it is essential to take into account 
the resolutions of the five main committees. 

Among the conclusions reached by the po- 
litical committee, there are some which go 
as far as one could hope under present cir- 
cumstances. 
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Resolution I takes up again the recom- 
mendation published by the experts in their 
report of 1956. The final declaration sum- 
marizes this recommendation in these terms: 
“National governments should not take im- 
portant decisions affecting the unity of 
NATO without previous consultation.” 

If all the governments of NATO, big and 
small, were strictly to apply this rule of 
conduct, a real political community between 
nations would soon ensue. Indeed, from 
then on, not one of the members of the 
alliance could by itself take any decisions 
that might endanger the policy, the security, 
or the cohesion of the group of Atlantic na- 
tions; even if this decision clearly fell under 
its authority. 

On the level of economics, new ways have 
been opened up which can lead as far as 
will prove necessary. 

Let us take, for example, resolution C of 
the Economic Report. It is clear enough: 
not only should governments refrain from 
any protectionist practices, but they should 
do all they can to remove the obstacles* to 
trade between Atlantic Nations. Likewise, 
they should do everything in their power to 
maintain monetary stability. 

The resolution in question gives its bless- 
ing to the various organizations which resort 

“to multilateral economic cooperation. 
Amongst the examples that are mentioned 
are both the OEEC and the European Eco- 
nomic Community. The text is careful to 
Place on the same level any other economic 
organizations which might be formed in the 
future, as long as they strive toward multi- 
lateral cooperation. This is a direct and ob- 
vious allusion to the free trade zone. The 
declaration takes its real character from the 
use of the very clear expression, “economic 
integration.” 

It could not be more clearly stated, in the 
eyes of those who approved the reselution— 
and it was approved unanimously—that the 
choice has been made: the Atlantic coun- 
tries should move in the direction of grow- 
ing economic integration. 

We should also point out the significance 
of another resolution which would imply that 
the United States and Canada, which up to 
now have been simple observers with the 
OEEC, would become full members sharing 
the same responsibilities of the European 
members. This modification would make 
the OEEC the economic instrument of the 
Atlantic community, a role to which it seems 
naturally destined. 

On the military level, the opposition of 
views which exist between the members of 
NATO naturally found their echoes and re- 
percussions. When the Congress was meet- 
ing in London, the French Government 
reached some unilateral decisions which led 
to surprise and criticism. Obviously it was 
not the Congress duty to try to resolve the 
difficulties which had appeared, nor to set 
itself up asa judge. As always in such cases, 
the best policy lies in mutual sincerity. 

What the Congress tried to do was to set 
the bases for an eventual solution; /t used 
some formulas which, interpreted and carried 
out by men of good will, can lead to rapid 
a yet vn 

any ease, the Congress continuall 
stressed that all the Atlantic powers aes 
work toward integration, in a siprit of true 
equality; none of the members can expect 
to draw a unilateral advantage from its posi- 
tion, its strength, or its advance in any pare 
ticular field. 
CONCLUSION 


if I interpret it correctly, the position 
adopted by the as regards coopera- 
tion on an Atlantic appears to me most 
wise and most realistic. 


The Congress takes cognizance of the many 


organizations of economic cooperation al- 
existing and notes their main achieve- 

its. It hopes that new organizations will 

set up. One preoccupation seems to un- 
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derlie all the committees’ efforts: to pool 
more and more closely the resources, the 
means of action, the ideas, the knowledge, 
and the resolution of the several Atlantic 
countries. 

But while recommending strengthening 
the ties between the Atlantic nations, the 
Congress was careful to point out that the 
organization set up must remain liberal and 
that it must remain attentive to the outside 
world. This appears to me to be a sound po- 
sition. We should persevere in the organiza- 
tion of Europe. In our eyes the Common 
Market was and remains a great step forward. 
and should eventually lead to the creation of 
a Greater Europe. 

Personally, I hope that a free trade area 
will be created which will work closely with 
the six countries of the Common Market. 
Such a wish is far from utopian. It would 
only take a minimum of good will to find a 
way that will allow all the nations to work 
together without either of the two groups 
losing face or being penalized in any way. 

As Scripture says, there afe many mansions 
in our Father’s house. That is still true. 
But we must remember to keep the doors of 
each open wide to the outside world. 

The 6 of the Common Market cannot 
withdraw into themselves any more than the 
16 or 17 of greater Europe. Neither can Eu- 
rope withdraw within itself. And the At- 
lantic community too must keep, in its free- 
dom to act, all its contacts with the outer 
world. 

Alas. We are forced to admit how slowly 
the integration of Europe is proceeding: we 
are being overtaken. The increase in pro- 
duction is still lower in Europe than in the - 
United States and, with all due allowance, 
than in Soviet Russia. 

Perhaps the creation of the kind of At- 
lantic community that the committee has 
been striving for may well short-circuit 
some of the difficulties which now oppose 
the Common Market and future free trade 
area, 

In any case, what matters at the present is 
that the advice given by the Congress should 
soon be followed by results. The Oongress 
was addressing itself to individual govern- 
ments and to international organizations; 
and most of all it was speaking to world 
opinion. 

Representatives to the Congress will warn 
their respective governments of the urgency 
of the resolutions passed in London; public 
opinion will surely support any goverment 
that undertakes clear and decisive action 
atmed at the strengthening of the West. 

It is for others to carry on the good 
work. Henceforward, the immediate re- 
sponsibility for action along the lines pro~- 
posed rests fully with the governments con- 
cerned. But the latter only act when obliged 
to do so. Herein lies the particular respon- 
sibility of all those who are in contact with 
public opinion. If the general public were 
to assert their fears, hopes, and aspirations 
more forcefully, how much more energetic 
and lively the Atlantic Alliance would ‘soon 
be. If only this could be so. Every oppor- 
tunity should be taken and not lost like 
many of the others. 

Before concluding these comments, I 
should like to mention the hospitality 
shown by Great Britain to the congress. Its 
kindness was beyond bounds, cordial, great, 
comprehensive, and understanding. Some 
of the ceremonies were impressive. The 
congress was Officially opened in Westminster 
Hall by Her Royal Highness Queen Elizabeth 
If with a dignity and simplicity which were 
both regal and charming. . 

This was done in keeping with the highest 
traditions and was so impressive that none 
could remain indifferent. 

Finally, tt does seem that the London 

did attain several of its main aims. 
It served the cause of civilization. Through 
its work, it has prepared and facilitated the 
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necessary integration of the Atlantic powers. 
It has brought new hopes of peace and 
progress not only to the peoples of the At- 
lantic nations, but also to all men of good 
will throughout the world. 





The Interest Ceiling Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include for print- 
ing in the Appendix of the REcorD an 
editorial from this morning’s New York 
Times dealing with the interest rate on 
Government bonds. 

Again I remind the House that we have 
a responsibility to face up to the interest 
ceiling issue. 

The above-mentioned editorial fol- 
lows: 

THE INTEREST CEILING ISSUE 

President Eisenhower at his news confer- 
ence Tuesday renewed—and in the most em- 
phatic manner—his request first made to 
Congress on June 8 that the existing ceilings 
applying to interst rates on Government 
bonds be removed or liberalized. 

The ceiling on marketable securities is 4% 
percent, and applies to issues with maturities 
of 5 years or longer. This legislation is in 
the nature of an anachronistic accident. It 
has no logical relationsship to present condi- 
tions in the bond market. It was enacted in 
1918 in connection with the second Liberty 
Loan financing of World War I, and was based 
on conditions then contemporary but today 
purely history. 

What makes this legislation imperative is 
that the Treasury must raise vast sums in 
the months ahead in order (1) to fund a con- 
stant procession of maturing obligations, and 
(2) to raise new money to pay for the appro- 
priations voted by Congress and not covered 
by taxes. As much as possible of such financ- 
ing should take the form of securities de- 
signed to appeal to savers, since, when money 
is raised through savings, it has no inflation- 
ary effects. In practice this means that, 
broadly speaking, it should be raised through 
the sale of long-term securities. But with 
business in a boom phase at present, the de- 
mands of borrowers of all categories in the 
money market are extremely heavy. These 
demands, competing for a compartively lim- 
ited supply of funds, have driven interest 
rates sharply upward. With the market rate 
on compartively long issues above 414 per- 
cent, the Treasury finds itself in a position 
in which it has no alternative but to raise its 
funds through the sale of short-term paper, 
@ procedure inflationary in its implications 
because it involves the creation of bank cred- 
it or expansion of the money supply. 

The present ceiling on savings bonds, from 
which the President has also asked relief, is 
roughly 3% percent, a rate that makes it im- 
possible for the Government to compete ac- 
tively with other available outlets for savings. 
This is not only a grave injustice to the 40 
million patriotic holders of savings bonds in 
the Nation, but it is a potential threat of the 
most serious kind to the whole Government 
savings bond program, itself a major bulwark 
against monetary inflation. 

Savings bonds outstanding total $50.5 bil- 
lion. That figure exceeds by $2 billion the 
total of all publicly held marketable issues 
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of the U.S. Treasury with maturities of 5 
years or longer. Every dollar that is with- 
drawn by a savings bond holder is a dollar 
that the Treasury will have to replace, and 
that, so long as present interest limitations 
remain in effect, it will have to replace by 
raising the money through methods highly 
inflationary. 





Prison Plight Poses a Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, in my 
capacity as chairman of the Senate’s 
Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries 
I have come to know and admire James 
V. Bennett, Director of the U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons. 

For many years Mr. Bennett has urged 
the Congress to ease the explosive situa- 
tion facing our overcrowded Federal cor- 
rectional institutions by authorizing and 
providing the funds for construction of 
new prisons. Congress has been reluc- 
tant to meet this mounting crisis and 
only this year; after five annual requests, 
was the Bureau of Prisons granted $2 
million to begin construction of a maxi- 
mum security prison at Marion, Il. 

The danger of overcrowded prisons, 
Mr. President, is the prison riot and the 
loss of life and destruction of property 
which go hand in hand with such riots. 
Prison riots, unfortunately, have become 
almost regular events in our Nation’s 
overburdened prison system and they il- 
lustrate the need for more penal facili- 


- ties. 


The rehabilitation of prisoners is seri- 
ously hampered by overcrowding in our 
prisons. Without new prisons and with 
our Nation’s prison population increas- 
ing annually rehabilitation will soon be 
a thing of the past. Prison officials sim- 
ply will not have the time to carry out 
rehabilitation programs. 

This crisis facing our prison system is 
well documented in an article prepared 
by Congressional Quarterly. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article, which 
appeared in the Kansas City Star, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Eansas City (Mo.) Star, Aug. 19, 

1959] 

PRISON PLIGHT POSES A CRISIS—RISING CRIME 
Rate Srresses Neep To ALLEVIATE CROWDED 
CONDITIONS—FEAR OF RIOTING GrRows— 
Factiit1es Must Be ExpanveD To Heap Orr 
THREAT, OFFICIALS SAY 
WasnHinctTon, August 19——The problem of 

overcrowded prisons is approaching crisis 

proportions, according to James V. Bennett, 
director of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. 

And public apathy handicaps penal offi- 
cials in their efforts to obtain larger budgets 
to ease the problem. 

RIOTS IN 38 PRISONS 

A Library of survey of prison riots 

for 1954-59 reveals that 47 riots occurred in 


’ 
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$8 prisons, reformatories, and jails in 24 
States. 

During this period four prison riots oc- 
curred at the Nebraska State penitentiary, 
three at the Montana State prison, two each 
at the Washington State penitentiary, the 
New York women’s house of detention, the 
Bexar County jail in San Antonio, Tex., and 
two at two Massachusetts State prisons. 
More than 100 prisoners participated in 18 
of these prison riots. 

Representative THomas J. O’Brien, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, has said that if additional 
prison facilities are not provided Uncle Sam 
is going to have a major prison riot on his 
hands like that which occurred at Alcatraz 
in 1946. At that time nearly 300 prisoners 
attempted a mass escape from “the Rock.” 
Since then two flareups have occurred in 
Federal institutions, at. the Chillicothe, Ohio, 
reformatory in 1952, and at the U.S. Medical 
Center for Federal prisoners, Springfield, Mo., 
in June of this year. 

Overcrowding of prisons is due to three 
main factors: Increased U.S. population, the 
higher crime rate, and the failure of the 
States and the Federal Government to build 
new prison facilities. 


CITE CRIME RISE 


Preliminary FBI figures indicate a higher 
increase in crime in 1958 than in 1957, when 
an 8 percent increase in major crimes oc- 
curred. The FBI reported an alltime high 
of 2,796,400 major crimes were committed 
in 1957. ; 

Then there’s the problem that not enough 
new prison facilities are being built. After 
5 years of making annual requests, the U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons this year finally got $2 
million in its appropriation to build a $10 
million 600-man maximum security prison 
for hardened criminals at Marion, Il. 

A major problem with prison overcrowd- 
ing is that prison officials have less oppor- 
tunity to rehabilitate young prisoners. At 
the end of the 1958 fiscal year the number 
of prisoners 21 and under comprised a record 
18.9 percent of the total Federal prison 
population. 

In recommending expanded prison facili- 
ties for young offenders, Senator THomas 
C. HENNINGS, JR., Democrat, of Missouri, 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
National Penitentiaries, points out that com- 
mitments of youthful offenders aged 18-24 
already comprise 28 percent of Federal of- 
fenders. And he adds that commitments in 
the 18-24 age group are expected to increase 
52 percent by 1956 and 87 percent by 1970. 





White House Text on Flag Lists Its Use 
and Background 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to be a citizen of the United 
States, a nation that takes so much pride 
in displaying the-flag. In the Washing- 
ton Post. for Sunday, August 23, 1959, 
there appeared an article which is a 
statement issued by the White House, 
itera 


On occasion, I have supplied a flag 
that was flown over the Capitol Building 
of the United States, to various indi- 
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viduals for some church, civic, or social 
function in my congressional district. 

Over these years I have become deeply 
impressed by the closeness of our people 
to our flag and I thought this article 
which appeared in the newspaper would 
therefore be very interesting. So I am 
taking this opportunity of asking that 
it be printed in the Recorp in order that 
others who may have missed it might 
now have the opportunity of reading up 
on it. 

The article follows: 


Wuire House Text on Frac Lists Its Usx 
AND BACKGROUND 


In connection with the admission of Ha- 
wail as a State of the Union, the President 
today issued an Executive order adding the 
50th star to the Union of the flag. The new 
flag will supersede the 49-star flag which 
was on the admission of Alaska 
as a State of the Union. 

By law, the new 50-star flag will become 
the official flag of the United States on July 
4, 1960, the birthday of the Union. Display 
of the new flag before that time would be 
improper. However, it would not be im- 
proper to display the 48-star flag or the 
49-star flag after that date; with limited 
exceptions. agencies. of the Federal Govern- 
ment will continue to display the 48-star 
flag and the 49-star flag so long as they re- 
main in good condition and until existing 
stocks of unused flags are exhausted. It is 
appropriate for all citizens to do the same. 

Following is certain information with re- 


HISTORY OF NATIONAL FLAG 


Before we became a nation, our land knew 
many flags. Long ago the Norsemen probed 
our coastal waters sailing under the banner 
of the black raven. Celumbus carried a 
Spanish flag across the seas. The Pilgrims 
carried the flag of Great Britain. The Dutch 
colonists brought their striped flag to New 
Amsterdam. The French explored the con- 
tinent under the royal fleur-de-lis. Each 
native Indian tribe had its own totem and 
insignia. Immigrants of every race and na- 
tionality, tn seeking a new allegiance, have 
brought their symbols of loyalty to our 
shores. 

During our Revolution, various banners 
were used by the not-yet-united colonies. 
A green pine tree with the motto, “an appeal 

popular with our young 
Navy. The rattlesnake’s. warning, “Don’t 
tread on me,” was displayed. by aroused col- 
onists. along the Atlantic seaboard. The 
Moultrie “liberty” flag, a large blue banner 
with a white crescent im the upper corner, 
rallied the defenders of Charleston, S.C., in 
1776. The Bunker Hill flag was a blue ban- 
ner with a white cantem filled with a red 


eross and asmall green pine. The flag of the - 


maritime eolony of Rhode Island bore a blue 
anchor under the word “Hope.” Strikingly 
similar to the Stars and Stripes was the flag 
carried by the Green Mountain Boys of Ver~ 
mont at the battle of Bennington on August 
16, 1777. 

When Washingtom teok command of the 
Continental Army at Cambridge, Mass., in 
1776, he steod under “the grand union flag” 
which continued to show » 


in a circle so that no State could claim 
cedence over another, is known as the Betsy 


Ross flag, in honor of the seamstress who is 
supposed to have sewn the first one. 

As the American frontier expanded, two 
new States were added to the Union, and 
these were incorporated into the flag. This 
meant that two stars and two stripes were 
added to the design, making a total of 15 
each. It was this flag that withstood enemy 
bombardment at Fort McHenry, Md., Septem- 
ber 13-14, 1814, and Inspired Francis Scott 
Key to write “The Star Spangied Banner.” 

Later, when other States were added to the 
Union, the Congress, feeling that more stripes 
would blur the basic design, returned to the 
original 13 red and white stripes. 

Since 1818, each new State has brought a 
new star to the flag. This growing pattern 
of stars could be said to reflect the growing 
dimensions of America’s responsibilities, as 
the 13 stripes reflect the constant strength 
of our country’s traditions, 

The 50 States and the dates of their entry 
into the Union: 

Alabama, December 14, 1819. 

Alaska, January 3, 1959. 

Arizona, February 14, 1912. 

Arkansas, June 15, 1836. 

California, September 9, 1850. 

Colorado, August I, 1876. 

Connecticut, January 9, 1788. 

Delaware, December 7, 1787. 

Plorida, March 3, 1845. 

Georgia, January 2, 1788. 

Hawaii, August 21, 1959. 

Idaho, July 3, 1890. 

Illinois, December 3, 1818. 

Indiana, December 11, 1816. 

Iowa, December 28, 1846. 

Kansas, January 29, 1861. 

Kentucky, June 1, 1792. 

Louisiana, April 30, 1812. 

Maine, Mareh 15, 1820. 

Maryland, April 28, 1788. 

Massachusetts, February 6, 1788. 

Michigan, January 26, 183'7. 

Minnesota, May 11, 1858. 

Mississippi, December 10, 1817. 

Missouri, August. 10, 1822. 

Montana, November 8, 1889. 

Nebraska, March 1, 1867. 

Nevada, October 31, 1864. 

New Hampshire, June 21, 1788. 

New Jersey, December 18, 1787. 

New Mexico, January 6, 1912. 

New York, July 26, 1788. 

North Carolina, November 21, 1789. 

North Dakota, November 2, 1889. 

Ohio, March 1, 1803. 

Oklahoma, November 16, 1907. 

Oregon, February 14, 1859. 

Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787. 

Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. 

South Carolina, May 23, 1788. 

South Dakota, November 2, 1889. 

Tennessee, June I, 1796. 

Texas, December 29, 1845. 

Utah, January 4, 1896. 

Vermont, March 4, 1791. 

Virginia, June 25, 1788. 

Washington, November 11, 1889. 

West Virginia, June 20, 1863. 

Wisconsin, May 29, 1848. 

Wyoming, July 10, 1890. 


CUSTOMS AND USAGE AS TO FLAG OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Laws have been written to govern the 
display of the flag and to insure a proper 
respect for it. Custom has decreed certain 
other observances in regard to its use. As a 
symbol of the Nation, standing for our heri- 
tage of liberty and justice, the flag is natur- 
a im highest honor by ali citizens. 

recent years, the Congress of the 
United States of America has drawn to- 
gether “the Existing Rules and Customs per- 
taining to the Display and Use of the Flag.” 
‘These can be found in Public Law 829 of the 
TTth Congress and in Public Laws 107 and 
396 of the 83d Congress. Copies may be 
obtained from the Government Printing 
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Oregon State College Agricultural Spe- 
cialists Discuss Farmers’ Plight, Possi- 
ble Solutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most pressing domestic problems 
of this decade is the economic condition 
of American agriculture. 

U.S. farmers are being drowned in a 
flood of goods created by their own ef- 
ficiency. 

In 1958 a third fewer farmers pro- 
duced 55 percent more farm products 
than in 1938, and accomplished this feat 
with 30 percent less work and the 
smallest planted acreage in 40 years. 

But. net farm income has exhibited a 
downward trend for the last 10 years and 
farm production costs have increased al- 
most fourfold since 1940. Hardest hit 
are small farths. 

This situation is of crucial importance 
to my State. Oregon agriculture ranks 
as the State’s second industry. Our 54,- 
000 farms raise everything from alfalfa 
to zucchini. Most of the crops produced 
are not eligible for price support pay- 
ments. 

Mr. President, recently Dr. A. L. 
Strand, president of Oregon State Col- 
lege, and a group of that school’s agri- 
cultural analysts, outlined in some detail 
conditions plaguing farmers in Oregon 
and throughout the Nation and ad- 
vanced suggestions for long-range solu- 
tions to these problems. 

Of particular interest to me was the 
recommendation that the price support 
program be re-evaluated. As I have fre- 
quently pointed out in the past, the pres~ 
ent price support program does little to 
aid the Nation’s small farmers. A com- 
plete overhaul of our Federal agrieulture 
program is long overdue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con-~ 
sent that there appear at the conelusion 
of my remarks,‘in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, an article written by Joe Bianco, 
agriculture editor of the Oregonian, of 
Portland, Oreg., and which appeared in 
the August -23, 1959, issue of that daily 
newspaper. 

I think that Mr. Bianco’s presentation 
of the thoughtful comments of President 
Strand and his associates represents a 
very concise and cogent summary of the 
farm situation today, not only in Oregon, 
but In many other parts of the country 
as well, I hope that Members of the 
Senate will have an opportunity to read 
this article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian, Aug, 23, 1950} 
OrEcon SratTze CoLLece AGRICULTURAL SPECIAL- 
ists Discuss Farmers’ PuiGcmT, Posse 


SoLuTiIons 
4 «By Joe Bianco) 
fs in an agricultural maelstrom 
that will continue to wipe out small farms, 
but, when the turmoil is over, a sound farm 
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economy will emerge in keeping with the 
time. 

This is the opinion of Dr. August Leroy 
Strand, president of Oregon State College, 
and some of the college’s highly respected 
agricultural analysts. 

The group met with the Oregonian in a 
8-hour conference and outlined a recovery 
program to direct farmers through 
what has been described as an “agricultural 
revolution.” 

The program is a reply to an appeal made 
earlier this week by H. D. Rolph, &r., presi- 
dent of the Oregon State Farmers Union, 
who asked the college to investigate the “de- 
pressed conditions of agriculture” existing 
in the State. 

Strand issued a brief answer to the OSFU 
president Tuesday, but enlarged upon it dur- 
ing the conference. 

Present with Dr. Strand during the ex- 

planation of the school’s long-range farm 
program. 
Dr. Grant E. Blanch, professor of agricul- 
tural economics; Marion Daws Thomas, ex- 
tension agricultural economist; Wilbur Tarl- 
ton Cooney, associate dean of the school of 
agriculture; James Ralph Beck, Assistant 
Director of the Federal Cooperative Extension 
Service, and Robert M. Alexander, assistant 
director of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. 

Some of the existing conditions plaguing 
farmers, and not only in Oregon, were pre- 
sented in the opening phase of the interview. 
They are: 

1. A trend toward fewer farms and the dis- 
appearance of smaller farms. 

2. Only 36 cents of the consumer dollar 
goes to the farmer, compared with 45 cents 
10 years ago. 

3. Change in eating habits from high 
calorie diet to low calorie foods, thereby 
reducing per capita consumption. 

4. Dearth of nearby markets for goods. 

5. Lecal markets invaded by outside com- 
petition. 

6. Inerease in cost of operation. 

7. Overproduetion. 

ANSWERS SUGGESTED 


Here are some solutions: 

1. Retire more land to meet future needs. 
This should be applied nationally. 

2. Oregon farmers should grow more trees, 
primarily alder and fir, because of the po- 
temtial in the wood industry. 

8. Small land farmers in the latter years 
of life who are unable to compete should 
liquidate, lease, or obtain part-time work. 
Young farmowners having small farms 
should increase holdings, improve efficiency 
or try for off-farm jobs. 

4. Greater emphasis should be on Oregon 
specialty crops to eliminate outside compe- 
tition and ease burden of rising freight rates. 

5. Apply new farm technologies. 

6. Reevaluate the price support program. 

TECHNOLOGY BOOSTS OUTPUT 


Blanch explained that the overproduction 
throughout the country has been brought on 
by forces growing out of an improved farm 
technology. 

Unfortunately, the demand for agricul- 
tural products is inelastic and the surplus 
can't be absorbed by the consumer. Today's 
consumer is using his increased buying 
power to purchase nonagricultural com- 
modities, such as television, cars, boats and 
other new goods. 

“And while we are overproducing, which 
is required in order to exist in an agricul- 
tural economy, we are doing so with fewer 
farms because of tremendous strides in scien- 
tifie farming,” he added. In 1910, there were 
12 million persons working on farms; today, 
there are 6 million. 

Oregon must produce more than it con- 
sumes locally because half of the State's 
agricultural income is derived from prod- 
ucts shipped out of the State. 
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FREIGHT COST ADDITIONAL 


The State must maintain these markets 
and in so doing becomes involved in a highly 
competitive industry. Our products shipped 
to outside markets must compete in price 
with products from the market’s local areas. 

In addition, the Oregon farmer must pay 
freight costs to reach the outlets. 

It is this situation, which Strand ex- 
plained, is reason for Oregon farmers to 
concentrate on crops such as seeds, pears 
and timber that will not meet so keen com- 
petition. No other State is able to produce 
these products in equal quality or quantity. 

The group expanded on its proposal to 
increase farm land retirement, a major fac- 
tor in the growing agricultural problem. 

Nationally, at least 50 million acres should 
be retired, and included in this would be 
500,000 acres of Oregon farm lands. The 
States are so interdependent that one State 
can’t solve the problem alone, they said. 


ACCEPTANCE DOUBTED 


The national figure includes the 22 million 
acres already in soil conservation, A de- 
crease in land production will not increase 
farm prices, but allow che fruits of agri- 
culture to be distributed more evenly among 
farmers. 

Whether the farmers will accept this is 
something else. Too much effort and capi- 
tal has been invested in the land, it was 
pointed out. 

A major cause of this critical situation 
seems to have originated with the support 
price program. 

Thomas said that “in an effort to ease the 
adjustment or impact of the economic forces 
we (Congress) devised support price pro- 
grams and other forms of subsidies. From 
the standpoint of the farmer caught in the 
light of the line (wheat farmers and others), 
it was needed because he was threatened 
with sharply declining prices as competition 
increase 


“These programs in effect have conflicted 
with the technological developments that 
have made it possible for fewer and fewer 
to produce the needed food and fiber,” he 
explained. 

“The supports have tended to keep people 
in farming who might otherwise have turned 
to production of other food and services. 
We might have had a program that would 
have given the farmers a chance to go into 
other fields or combine agriculture and in- 
dustry. 

The group concluded by saying that de- 
spite these prospects there will be room for 
good farmers for a long time, perhaps for- 
ever, Those able to put new farm technology 
to work in time, before the rank and file, 
will be rewarded for their efficiency. 





TV Petition Is Opposed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of my colleagues know, there is 
presently quite a controversy over the 

allocation of VHF channel 12 
in Wilmington, Del. Although this is a 
local problem, in a certain sense, it has 
ramifications of Federal import for it 
serves to illustrate some of the underly- 
ing complications in the ETV struggle 
raging in many areas of the country. 





August 27 


I have been greatly pleased to see the 
increasing enthusiasm among my con- 
stituents for the educational allocation 
of Wilmington’s channel 12. One of the 
most encouraging aspects of this whole 
allocation debate occurred during a leg- 
islative session of the Delaware Boy’s 
State. The young men of the Boy’s State 
lawmaking body overwhelmingly passed 
a resolution in favor of operating chan- 
nel 12 as an educational telecasting unit. 

This has been a long and complicated 
battle, and one which will undoubtedly 
continue for some time. I have been 
informed that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission will not take up the 
channel 12 question officially until at 
least the middle of September, if then. 
There are four petitions before the 
FCC at this time for the rights to operate 
channel 12. Three of them are applica- 
tions filed by persons who would operate 
the channel commercially, and one has 
been submitted by WHYY, Inc., a Dela- 
ware-Pennsylvania-New Jersey group 
which would broadcast only educational 
programs over the channel, 

The most recent petition before the 
FCC is the one filed by Benedict Gimbel, 
Jr., of the WIP Broadcasting Co., in Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Gimbel’s is an interesting 
proposal and is one which will be given 
a great deal of thought by the ETV en- 
thusiasts. Since most of us who are in 
favor of educational television are ap- 
proaching this situation realistically, we 
are aware that the FCC rarely allocates 
a VHF channel for strictly educational 
use. If channel] 12 were to be operated by 
@ commercial group, Mr. Gimbel’s offer 
is certainly the most attractive of that 
kind. He has indieated that he would, 
after obtaining operating rights, delegate 
3 pereent of the time of the air to edu- 
cational programs. 

I feel it necessary to say, however, as 
I have said many times before, that a 
commercial channel which grants a por- 
tion of its time to educational use is by 
no means a substitute for the full-time 
educational television channel. Com- 
mercial channels cannot broadcast edu- 
cational programs in the evening when 
these programs would be beneficial to the 
vast number of adults who would like 
to watch educational programs. Since 
many of the TV watchers of the evening 
hours prefer to be entertained; and since 
a commercial station, in order to sell the 
products which sponsor its shows, must 
give the greatest number of people what 
they want when they want it; the educa- 
tional shows are usually relegated to only 
morning hours. 

I do not stand alone with these feel- 
ings pertaining to ETV in Delaware. It 
has been heartwarming to see the effort 
which is being expended by many Dela- 
Wwareans, Pennsylvanians, and New 
Jerseyites who fee] the need of an edu- 
cational television channel in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. These public-spirit- 
ed people have raised $863,000 so far, to 
support the channel, according to Alex- 
ander Greenfeld, president of the Dela- 
ware Educational Television Association. 
Again I offer my support to this project 
and urge that the ETV proponents keep 
up the good work in the hope that an 
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educational channel 12 may become a 

reality. 

Inserted here is an article from the 
Wilmington Journal-Every Evening of 
August 12, which describes in more detail 
some of the local feelings on this matter. 
[From the Wilmington (Del.) Journal-Every 

Evening, Aug. 12, 1959] 

TV Pertrrion Is OpPOsED—PHILADELPHIA’s WIP 
Try FoR CHANNEL 12 Draws CONTESTING 
STATEMENT 
The Delaware Educational Television As- 

sociation board of trustees today issued a 

statement opposing the application of Phil- 

adelphia station WIP for channel 12 in Wil- 
mington. 

The statement given by DETVA president 
Alexander Greenfeld said; “The application 
of station WIP, which commits 30 percent of 
its broadcast time to education, does not meet 
the needs of education in the Delaware com- 
munity. DETVA maintains that adult. edu- 
cation requires a large portion of the broad- 
cast hours between 7 p.m. and 11 p.m. If 
educational TV is-to grow and continue to. be 
creative, participating organizations, and the 
schoolteachers must have access to studio 
facilities at all times. 

“DETVA is happy to see a recognition of a 
commercial organization of the necessity and 
marketability of education on TV, but it does 
not believe that a grant of channel 12 to 
WIP would serve the best interests of the 
State of Delaware.” 

Others interested in getting channel 12 
are the Rollins Broadcasting Co., Wilmington, 
a midwestern group, and WHYY, Inc., an ed- 
ucational corporation representing Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. The latter is 
a nonprofit organization trying to obtain the 
channel to air education programs in the 
evening. 

DETVA’s proposal would have broadcasting 
from 9 a.m. to 1l p.m. From 9 am. to 3 
p.m., there would be programs into the 
schools. 

Mr. Greenfeld announced that hearings in 
Washington before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, probably will not be held 
before October. At the hearing, Mr. Green- 
feld said, he, and Delaware educators and 
Teading citizens will testify in behalf of 
WHYY 


Mrs. Yvonne De Valenger, secretary, re- 
ported that the association has already re- 
ceived more than 1,000 signed petitions favor- 
ing WHYY’s application. 

The drive for the petitions will continue 
until the PCC hearing, Mr. Greenfeld said. 





Georgia Bankers Honor Representative 
Paul Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE. UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, no 
Member of Congress has served with 
greater distinction to himself or with 
truer devotion to his constituents and 
Nation than has the Honorable Pav. 
Brown of the 10th District of Georgia. 
In deserved recognition of Representative 
Brown’s long and outstanding service in 
the. public’ interest, particularly in the 
field of banking and currency, the Execu- 
tive Council of the Georgia Bankers As- 
sociation recently adopted a resolution 
expressing its appreciation, I ask unan- 
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imous consent, Mr. President, that the 
text of that resolution be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Executive Council of the Georgia 
Bankers Association has noted with pride: 


1. That Representative Pau Brown of the 
10th District of Georgia has served with 
honor for many years as a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House of Repsesentatives. 

2. That Representative Pau Brown as 
chairman of Subcommittee No. 2 of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, first 
established early this year, has demonstrated 
outstanding ability for constructive leader- 
ship. 

8. That Representative Pau Brown intro- 
duced H.R. 5237 in the 86th Congress, a bill 
to amend the legal reserve requirements ap- 
plicable to member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System to permit, among other 
things, the Federal Reserve Board to author- 
ize member banks to include vault cash as 
a part of their legal reserves and that under 
his skillful direction this bill passed the 
House of Representatives and was subse- 
quently enacted into law as Public Law 
86-114. 

4, That Representative Paut Brown has 
introduced much needed amendments to the 
national bank laws as bills H.R. 8159 and 
H.R. 8160 and has guided these bills to ap- 
proval by his subcommittee and the full 
Banking and Currency Committee and there- 
after to passage by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In view of the foregoing, the Executive 
Council of the Georgia Bankers Association 
hereby expresses its great and sincere ap- 
preciation of the notable service which Rep- 
resentative Pau. Brown has performed in an 
effort to modernize the banking laws so that 
the banks of the country may more effec- 
tively serve their communities and assist in 
the economic growth of the United States 
and instructs the secretary of the association 
to make this resolution a part of the per- 
manent records of the association and to 
transmit a copy to Representative Brown, 
to the other members of the Georgia con- 
gressional delegation, and to the American 
Bankers Association. 





Humanitarian Stricken 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


QF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following news story 
and an editorial from the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader of Monday, August 24, 
1959, announcing and commenting upon 
the illness of Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, who 
is characterized as “America’s Dr. 
Schweitzer” for his great and humani- 
tarian. work in the field of medicine in 
the Far East, specifically in Laos: 

Docror DETERMINED To RETURN TO LAOS 

Sr. Louis, August 24—Dr. Thomas A. 
Dooley says cancer may let him live only 5 
or 6 years, but he is determined to return 
to embattled Laos. He operates a hospital 
near the frontlines of Laos battle against 
Communist rebels, 
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The 32-year-old physician said a growth 
removed from his chest has been diagnosed 
as malignant melanoma. 

“The outlook for this type of cancer is 
bleak,” he said, as if he were talking about 
a@common cold. “It usually means you have 
5 or 6 years. ; 

“T don't care what the outlook is. [If it’s 
6 months or 16 years, I'm going back to 
Laos in November. 

“The fate of Laos is more important than 
the Berlin crisis. The future of all southeast 
Asia rests with the outcome of the situation 
in Laos.” 

Dr. Dooley, who visited his mother here, 
flies to New York today for further diagnosis 
at the Sloan-Kettering Cancer Research 
Center. 

He expressed concern over Communist re- 
ports in Laos that the American doctor had 
ducked out in “typical American” fashion. 





HUMANITARIAN STRICKEN 


The Associated Press dispatch from New 
York, appearing in this newspaper on Sat- 
urday, telling of the return of Dr. Thomas 
Dooley to St. Louis to visit his family before 
entering a hospital for treatment of cancer in 
the chest, will be cause for comcern in 
this community, as it will be in many places, 
particularly in Laos which is taking up a 
great. deal of space on the front page these 
days. 

Dr. Dooley is America’s Dr. Schweitzer. 
Whereas the famous French humanitarian 
labors in Africa, Dr. Dooley has been con- 
ducting a hospital and traveling clinic in 
the Par East, close to the border of Red 
China. 

Dr. Dooley lectured at College Misericordia 
im January 1958 before his return to his 
post in the Orient where he was stricken 
recently. His moving recital of his ex~ 
periences made a deep impression on his 
audience at Dallas. 

Only 32 years or age and a former U.S, 
Navy officer, Dr. Dooley returned to In- 
dochina where he and four fellow Americans, 
constituting a mobile medical unit, treated 
villagers and built a bamboo hospital where 
he looks after at least 100 patients daily and 
provides natives with an inspiring example 
of American brotherhood: His only com- 
pensation, apart from the honors he has re- 
ceived and the satisfaction of doing a good 
deed, consists of eggs, fruit and poultry 
which he shares with the needy. It has 
been estimated that he has served more than 
600,000 refugees from China. He also has 
trained hundreds of natives to serve as mid- 
wives and in other capacities. He has used 
royalties from two books, as well as con- 
tributions from admirers, to buy medical 
equipment and supplies for his mission of 
mercy. 

And now this unselfish man himself has 
been stricken. He will have the prayers of 
millions of his fellow countrymen and of 
ortentals he has befriended for a speedy 
recovery and a return to his post. The 
world cannot spare, at this crucial pertfod, 
one Dr. Dooley or one Dr. Schweitzer. 





Hector Says Regulatory Agencies Try To 
Do Impossible—And Fail 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “Hector Says Regulatory Agencies 
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Try To Do Impossible—And Fail” writ- 
ten by Carroll Kilpatrick, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of August 
26, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The article sets forth quotes from a 
speech made by the Honorable Louis J. 
Hector, a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board before the convention of 
the American Bar Association in Miami, 
Fla., pointing out that our regulatory 
ageneies are failing to achieve their pur- 
pose by virtue of the out-moded pro- 
cedures which they are following today. 

Commissioner Hector who hails from 
the great State of Florida leveled sharp, 
objective and constructive criticism at 
the present procedures followed by our 
regulatory agencies and expressed the 
view that a major overhauling of these 
procedures is vital if they are to serve 
the purpose for which they have been 
established by the Congress. I am 
pleased to state that the Transportation 
Study Committee of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
will look into matters of this nature. I 
hope we come up with a solution. So- 
lutions to these problems are hard to 
come up with these days. 

What Mr. Hector has said is what 
many of us have felt for some time. In 
my opinion, he has performed great 
public service. The views stated by him 
deserve the urgent and serious consid- 
eration of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 26, 1959] 
Hecror Says REeGuLATORY AGENCIEs Try To 
Do IMPOSSIBLE—AND FAIL 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

A sharp criticism of the practices of Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies, together with an in- 
dictment of the basic premises on which they 
were established was made yesterday by one 
of the leading regulatory officials in Washing- 
ton. 

The critic was Louis J. Hector, a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, who said in a 
speech before the American Bar Association 
in Miami that the regulatory agencies are 
trying to do the impossible. 

His remarks were regarded as especially 
significant because of their source and be- 
cause they reflect a growing criticism, from 
academic sources and from industry, of regu- 
latory agencies and the role they are sup- 
posed to play. 

Criticism of the agencies since they were 
created in the New Deal days has been muted. 
But of late they have been under increasing 
attack, partly because they have the effect of 
stifling economic freedom and because they 
attempt to do two opposing jobs: regulation 
and adjudication. 

CALLS FOR OVERHAULING 


“If we tried to make our foreign policy or 
plan our national defense in this way, we 
would still be a third-rate power,” Hector 
said. 

“And if we keep on trying to plan our 
national transportation system this way, we 
will wake up in a national emergency one day 
and find that it won't do the job. 

“Clearly these procedures must be over- 
hauled.” 

Hector indicated that he was not proposing 
minor reforms but major surgery. Agencies 
like the CAB, the Federal Power Commission, 
and the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion are trying to combine policymaking and 
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adjudication—in other words, be both Con- 
gress and the courts, he suggested. The 
basic premises are wrong, he charged. 
Under growing criticism from Congress 
and the public and from the businesses they 
are charged with regulating, Hector said, 
the ageneies have tried to protect themselves 
by insisting that they are acting more and 
more like courts of law. iv 
“The paradoxical result,” Hector said, “has 
been not a greater amount of real judicial 
process but a lesser amount—more judicial 
trappings, perhaps, but less of substance. 
“As an organization tries to give the ap- 
pearance of full judicial procedure in every 
matter, both big and small, inevitable com~ 
promises and subterfuges are required to get 
all the work done. These compromises in- 
evitably spread throughout the organiza- 
tion and in the long run there is less true 
judicial process in any matter, big or small.” 
Hector recited the history of what is known 
as the Seven States case recently before the 
CAB. In 1955, it became apparent that rail- 
road passenger service in the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota was becoming so inadequate that new 
local air service was essential. 


THREE YEARS FOR CASE 


In December 1955, the CAB ordered an 
investigation to develop a new air program for 
the area. Because of what Hector called “the 
bullt-in inefficiency” of the CAB’s process of 
reaching a decision in a matter of this kind, 
it took it 3 years to conclude the case. 

Many witnesses were heard, but “neither 
the Board nor the examiner had specified 
just what sort of information they wanted,” 
he said, so a number of witnesses “did not 
provide very much useful information.” 

“The Board never went out and actively 
sought the facts,” he said. “Anyone who was 
interested Just came in and brought whatever 
data he thought might be useful.” 

In the beginning, the Board gave the ex- 
aminer “no real policies to guide him in the 
formulation of a major new local service 


. plan,” Hector said. The result was that “he 


floundered around for 2 years formulating his 
own plan only to have the Board disagree 
with him on basic policy and do the whole 
job over.” 

BASIC FLAW NOTED 

The basic flaw is the belief that adminis- 
trative agencies can combine policymaking 
and adjudication, Hector said. 

“Administrators and judges have such 
completely different codes of ethics that a 
commissioner who tries to act like a judge is 
accused of trying to regulate in an ivory 
tower, while one who tries to act like an ad- 
ministrator is accused of becoming too 
friendly with the litigants,” Hector said. 

The CAB is now and for 2 years has been 
engaged in another major case. It involves 
an overhaul of airline. fares. Possibly be- 
cause he is still sitting as a judge in that 
case, Hector did not refer to it, but it prom- 
ises to make the Seven States case seem brief 
and clearly managed by comparison. 

Millions of words of testimony already 
have been taken in the fare investigation, 
while the traveling public and the airlines 
wonder whether one or both is being cheated 
in the meantime. 

Hector urged the critics and defenders of 
the administrative agencies to recognize the 
need for major changes. 

HE POINTS OUT NEED 


“All the eritics agree, I think, that adju- 
dication must be performed by men occupy- 
= basically the position of judges, and that 

the executive and Congress must keep their 
hands off,” he said. 

“But policymaking is a different thing. 
This should be made by the executive, it is 
increasingly felt, within the broad policy de- 
terminations of Congress.” 
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He indicated he agreed with critics who 
say: ‘ 
“Give to the executive the functions of 


rulemaking, policy formulation, -planning, 


and routine administration. Give to a spe- 
cial expert tribunal or group of tribunals the 
task of deciding major litigated cases and 
of hearing appeals from administrative deci- 
sions. If there is a job of prosecution, give it 
to @ separate agency.” 





Brilliant Address on Maritime Policy by 
Mr. Ralph E. Casey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very able, penetrating address 
by our valued and esteemed friend, Mr. 
Ralph E. Casey, president of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., 
before a-panel diseussion of the National 
Security Commission at Minneapolis on 
August 22, 1959. 

I am inserting this learned address in 
the Recorp with the hope that all Mem- 
bers of the Congress may read it. 

Obviously, we have every reason to be 
deeply concerned by the marked decline 
in the vigor and vitality of American 
shipping. Both our economy and our 
national security have been and are 
being adversely affected by conditions 
developed in our great shipping indus- 
try since the end of World War ILI. 

To my mind, few things confronting 
the Congress are more important than 
the status and strengthening of our 
great maritime industry. 

Truly there is great need today not 
only for studying America’s maritime 
policy but for taking prompt, effective 
action to insure that our shipping 
industry is adequately protected, main- 
tained, and improved to meet our eco- 
nomic and maritime needs in interna- 
tional commerce, to bolster the national 
defense, and make sure that our prestige 
in this area is not further impaired. 

I congratulate Mr. Casey upon this 
thoughtful, outstanding address and 
hope that its contents will be taken to 
heart-and acted upon by the Congress 
before it is too late. A greatly strength- 
ened and revitalized American merchant 
marine is one of our most compelling 
national needs. 

The address follows: 

THe Unrren Srares-EvROPEAN SHIPPING 
TALKS AND THER AFTERMATH 
(Address by Ralph E. Casey, president, 

American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., 

at National Security Commission panel 

gg August 22, 1959, Minneapolis, 

There is one of the merchant ma- 
rine picture to which I should like to devote 
the few minutes allotted to me, here today. 
I refer to the intergovernmental shipping 
talks which were held in Washington this 
past June between representatives of Eu- 
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ropean shipping nations and our State De- 
partment. 

Now, some may feel that the crisis to 
which these talks gave rise is over and that 
we need worry no longer about this partic- 
ular threat to American shipping. In my 
opinion this kind of thinking is not only 
wrong but dangerous. There is no doubt in 
the world but that the Europeans are just 
marking time; waiting for a new and more 
favorable opportunity to press their case. 
Before I point out why I know this to be so, 
let me give you a sketchy background and 
review of these June talks. 

Through the years, the maritime Nations 
of Western Europe have competed for the 
great and expanding foreign trade of the 
United States. They have competed among 
themselves; and they have competed with 
merchant vessels under the American flag. 
During the 20th century the disparity in 
building and operating costs between Ameri- 
can and European shipping has put us at a 
tremendous disadvantage. As a result the 
American merchant fleet dwindled to almost 
nothing twice in a period of less than 40 
years, first in 1916 and again.in 1939, times 
when our freedoms and our very institu- 
tions were at stake. These lessons convinced 
each President and each Congress for the 
past quarter of a century that a strong 
American merchant marine is absolutely es- 
sential to our health and welfare as a na- 
tion. 

When World War II ended, the maritime 
fleets of Western Europe were shot to pieces. 
Over here we had hundreds of comparative- 
ly new ships built at the cost of some $19 
billion to the American taxpayers. How- 
ever, so instead of retaining the monopoly 
on world shipping which this situation gave 
us, we offered our foreign friends these ex- 
cellent vessels at the same prices we were 
asking of our own citizens. In this way, 
the United States rehabilitated the merchant 
fleets of every country in Western Europe. 

In this postwar period the subsidy pro- 
gram initiated by the 1986 act, became even 
more essential to the survival of American- 
flag shipping. In fact, we found that by 
reason of the strong nationalistic flag pref- 
erences and stringent currency restrictions 
prevalent over there, we were still fighting a 
losing battle in competition with the mer- 
chant fleets of Western Europe. Subsidy is 
no good without cargoes, So, it was estab- 
lished as only fair and equitable that one- 
half of all Government-sponsored cargoes— 
in other words, these goods which were, in 
effect, being given away to foreign nations— 
should be carried in American ships. 

Well, the Europeans didn’t like our sub- 
sidy laws and they liked our 50-50 law even 
less. Foreign shipping journals constantly 
sniped at these two phases of our shipping 
policy. The governments of Western Europe 
got together in a group called the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, 
known as OEEC, and the sniping became 
more formidable. They did, however, stay 
on their side of the Atlantic. 

Late last year, they decided to take the 
gloves off and have it out with our Govern- 
ment face-to-face. A formal request was 
presented on behalf of the Netherlands, 
later joined by the other maritime countries, 
for a series of talks with U.S. Government 
officials in Washington to discuss certain 
phases of our shipping policy. It became 
apparent that these phases were subsidies, 
the 50-50 law, and the flags-of-convenience 
or necessity question. Our State 
ment agreed to these talks, and they were 
held on June 8-12. 

This was a conference in which the United 
States had nothing to gain and everything to 
lose. Every segment of our industry was 
affected—passenger ships, cargo vessels, and 
tanker companies. 

With the storm clouds brewing I went to 
London for the annual meeting of the Inter- 
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national Chamber of Shipping in April. This 
is an international group of shipping trade 
associations similar to the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute. By a fortunate co- 
incidence, Senater JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 
was on the same ship going over and we 
arranged to have joint discussions with labor 
leaders, shipping men and Government offi- 
cials concerning the purpose of the forth- 
coming talks in Washington. Not only did 
we learn the precise nature of the points 
that would be made in Washington, but 
even more importantly, we came to appre- 
ciate what a serious mistake it would be to 
take these discussions lightly. 

Anyone who knows how these diplomatic 
conferences are set up and carried out must 
realize that generally whole Government 
delegations do not travel 3,000 miles merely 
to chitchat; generally; there is reasonable 
assurance in advance that the mission will 
be successful. That was the case in this 
instance also; the European governments 
fully expected to make headway in their 
long fight to reduce our merchant fleet to 
rockbottom. Perhaps they were given some 
measure of hope by the fact that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had just ordered 
a new study of transportation policy. Or 
perhaps, the intelligence received from their 
representatives stationed in this country 
was misleading. At any rate, shipping was 
down all over the world, cargoes were hard 
to get, and it was thought abroad that this 
was the time to strike. 

As the time for the talks approached, the 
chairman of the two congressional commit-~ 
tees having cognizance over merchant ma- 
rine matters warned the State Department 
against making any concessions in the areas 
under discussion. The industry, speaking 
through its associations, asked for repre- 
sentation at the table. This was refused, 
but arrangements were made for briefing 
industry representatives during the course 
of the meetings. I can now tell you that we 
agreed to confidential briefings very reluc- 
tantly. Some thought it better to stay away 
altogether but, on the whole, we felt that 
would be taking too great a risk. If any 
weakening of the U.S. position developed, we 
wanted to be in a position to know about it. 

That no such weakening did develop and 
that the European delegations went home 
without anything to show for their efforts to 
undermine, or at least water down, our basic 
national maritime policies is greatiy to the 
credit of our Government’s representatives 


-and of the congressional leaders who 


strengthened their hand. In particular, we 
owe a debt of gratitude to my fellow panelist 
Clarence Morse, Chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Board, whose blunt reassertion of 
the principles under attack set the keynote 
from which our side of the talks never de- 
viated. Great credit is also due Under Sec- 
retary of State Dillon, whose firmness won 
the applause of an industry which has seldom 
had occasion to applaud the State Depart- 
ment. 

Toward the conclusion of the talks, per- 
ceiving that they were not going to make 
any immediate progress toward changing our 
merchant marine policies, the European 
spokesmen proposed setting up a permanent 
international consultative body before which 
their objections to U.S. policy could be aired 
on a continuing basis. When informed of 
this proposal in the regular briefings, the 
American shipping industry strongly and 
vigorously opposed the scheme. Our posi- 
tion was t acceptance of such a plan 
would imply a lack of conviction as to its 
own policies on the part of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. It would further expose the welfare 
of our industry, and indeed the security of 
the Nation itself, to the fluctuations of inter- 
governmental debate by diplomatse—a game 
in which we constantly lose our shirts. 

Despite our opposition, the idea of such 
@ continuing forum was incorporated in the 
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final communique issued when the talks 
adjourned. It was considerably diluted and 
couched in diplomatically vague terms. The 
participating delegations ‘agreed to recom- 
mend to their governments that favorable 
consideration be given to informal arrange- 
ments which would facilitate discussion and 
consideration” of the issues before the con- 
ference. Our interpretation of this language, 
based on explanations given by the State 
Department itself, is that the arrangements 
in question were to consist, at most, of an 
agreement under which further discussions 
might be held at the shipping attaché level 
in Washington. 

There is ample evidence that the European 
version of what the arrangement was to be 
is entirely different. On'the day the talks 
ended, the London Daily Express said that 
Mr. Harold Watkinson, leader of the British 
delegation, would “report an American agree- 
ment to set up a committee sitting in Wash- 
ington and Paris to consider grumbles about 
the West’s maritime policies, government 
cargoes, and flags of convenience.” Later, 
the London Financial Times quoted Mr. 
Watkinson as saying the committee would be 
on a “reasonably high level” and that if this 
committee made no material progress with- 
in “perhaps a year” another intergovern- 
mental conference with the United States 
should be proposed. And, the London Daily 
Mail in spelling out the plan in some detail 
stated, “The first meeting of the group will 
probably be held in Washington some time 
soon to settle organization arrangements and 
afterwards it is hoped the headquarters will 
be established in Paris.” 

This seems rather fantastic, doesn’t it? 
Imagine, an organization set up for the 
prime purpose of reviewing U.S. shipping 
policy would be located in Paris. How 
ridiculous can you get? 

And yet very recently the president of the 
British Chamber of Shipping, Sir Nicholas 
Oayzer, issued a report calling upon the 
United States to fulfill the promise, allegedly 
made during the June talks, to set up ma- 
chinery for continuing the examination of 
the matters previously discussed. You will 
understand now, I am sure, why I consider 
this threat to our maritime policy to be far 
from extinct. It could become very real 
again on short notice. 

We vehemently deny the need or, in fact, 
the propriety of establishing an intergovern- 
mental organization to study America’s 
maritime policy. Our own Government has 
never hesitated to make such studies when- 
ever they seemed timely or appropriate and 
indeed more often in the past 15 years than 
has seemed justified. However, that is our 
business and we need no help from foreign 
competitors. 

Protests from abroad with respect to mer- 
chant marine matters should be submitted 
through regular Government channels and 
given no more fanfare and no more :special 
treatment than protests with respect to any 
other aspect of national policy. We hope 
the American Legion will stand with us on 
this as it has in the past on questions of vital 
concern to the American merchant marine. 





The Deceptive Mouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. KEHFAUVER. Mr. President, be- 
tween June 5 and 10 of this year 650 del- 
egates from the NATO nations including 
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130 from the United States, met in Lon- 
don in the first Atlantic Congress. The 
congress was sponsored by the NATO 
Pariiamentarians Conference, 

I have just read an article in the sum- 
mer European-Atlantic Review by Earl 
Jellicoe, member of the House of Lords, 
who served on the United Kingdom dele- 
gation and acted as rapporteur for the 
United Kingdom at the Atlantic Con- 
gress. 

Lord Jellicoe’s description of the work 
of the congress, as it points to develop- 
ments for the future, is the most percep- 
tive as well as complete that has come 
to my attention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE DECEPTIVE MOUSE 


(By Earl Jellicoe, United Kingdom rapporteur 
at the Atlantic Congress) 


An objective reader, confronted with the 
final declaration of the Atlantic Congress, 
1959, may be forced to the conclusion that 
the congress mountain, having labored 
mightily, managed in the end, to produce 
only a rather small mouse. 

Such a conclusion would not be entirely 
false. The declaration is a poor, weak, thing. 
It has little punch and absolutely no sex 
appeal. Reading it, one would not suppose 
that it was the product of a congress at- 
tended by 650 representative and distin- 
guished—on the whole I was one of them— 
delegates from 14 of the 15 NATO countries, 
addressed by some of the most eminent of 
the citizens of those countries. Reading it, 
one can find little echo of the meticulous 
preparation and careful planning on which 
the congress was based. In it there is not 
the clear lead for which Her Majesty the 
Queen, in an admirable speech at the im- 
pressive opening ceremony, called. In it 
there is little reflection of the urgency of the 
challenge of our times. 

That challenge is indeed urgent and grave. 
Something—a great deal—has been achieved 
in the 10 years since the Atlantic Treaty was 
signed. Global war has been prevented. 
The NATO defense structure has been 


brought into being. - Political consultation 


between the members of the alliance has 
been developed. The economy of Europe has 
been restored. In a material sense both 
North Americans and West Europeans have 
never had it so good. 

But those successes mask grave short- 
comings and insistent dangers. On the mili- 
tary side the NATO nations have still to find 
in a joint atomic strategy an adequate re- 
sponse to the Soviet achievement of atomic 
parity. In many other vital respects the 
NATO defense structure is fragile and in- 
adequate. Politically, the increasingly 
astute, flexible, and resourceful conduct of 
Soviet foreign policy since Stalin’s death has 
not been matched by an effective, integrated, 
and positive Western foreign policy. Rather, 
the NATO nations have tended to dance, be- 
latedly and often out of step, to Moscow’s 
tune. Moreover, with the growing upsurge 
of nationalism on both sides of the Atlantic, 
the NATO nations have shown a regretable 
and possibly increasing tendency to fall out 
among themselves. Economically, although 
the achievements have been real, the West 
has not proved its ability to match the rate 
of growth of the Communists’ economies; 


nor has it solved the problem of continuing © 


steady and rapid economic progress -with 
stable prices. 
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These are some of the challenges of our 
times. The Declaration of the Atlantic 
Congress contained little affirmative response 
to them. Does this mean that the Congress 
was a failure? I do not think so. 

I feel this for at least two reasons. The 
first is that a valuable part of the work of 
the Congress was done before the Congress 
even assembled. This work included the 
preparation of the papers to be submitted 
by the various national committees to the 
Congress. Many of these papers—and I am 
glad to say that not a few among them were 
British—are of a very high standard. It is 
a pity that most delegates had little time to 
read them, let alone digest them, since they 
embody, in concise form, recommendations 
which merit the attention of the NATO gov- 
ernments and peoples. 

The second reason is that very little of 
the real work of the Congress really emerges 
in the final declaration. The donkeywork 
was, Of course, done in the 5 main com- 
mittees and the 16 subcommittees where 
discussion was often prolonged and some- 
times passionate. It is, accordingly, to the 
reports of the committees, and subcommit- 
tees, that one must turn if one wishes to 
form any real idea of the ground covered. 

Of these committees, three—the Atlantic 
Spiritual and Cultural Committee, the At- 
lantic Political Committee, and the Atlantic 
Economic Committee—were concerned with 
the problems facing the NATO countries in 
their relations with each other. These were 
the inward-regarding committees, and each 
of them had three or four subcommittees. 
There were also two outward-regarding com- 
mittees—the Free World Committee, and the 
Communist-Bloe Committee. These, too, 
had three subcommittees each. 

These committees and subcommittees 
achieved, in the way of solid resolutions and 
specific proposals, quite a lot—as will be seen 
from their reports which were later debated 
and adopted by the Congress as a whole. 

In the first place the Spiritual and Cul- 
tural Committee produced an admirably 
short and pithy restatement which owed 
much to the mind and pen of Father Danié- 
lou, of France, of the fundamental credo of 
the member countries. In words which the 
Secretary General of NATO subsequently 
quoted, this statement emphasized that: 
“Respect for human dignity is the inalien- 
able basis of civilization. The purpose of a 
political and economic society is to create 
conditions.enabling every human being free- 
ly to fulfill his destiny. The guarantee of 
this dignity is, first the recognition of objec- 
tive spiritual values which cannot be altered 
by any human agency but are the expression 
of a natural or transcendent law governing 
communities and individuals alike.” 

Significantly, this statement made it clear 
that not only must the Atlantic community 
be outward regarding but also that civiliza- 
tion was by no means the prerogative of the 
hitherto materially favored West: “Civiliza- 
tion is the common product of all peoples. 
In particular, Asia, Africa, and Oceania have 
a@ part to play side by side with the Western 
peoples. It is important to realize that the 
common values of civilization are differently 
expressed by different peoples according to 
their various traditions.” 

This committee also proposed a number of 
practical means by which the information 
and educational activities of NATO and the 
member countries should be reinforced in 
order that the purposes of the community 
should be projected more effectively to its 
own and other peoples. As a ndnexpert in 
this field, these proposals have struck me 
as eminently sensible and, given the will, 
quite practical. What is more important, 
they have for the most part, commended 
themselves to the NATO experts in these 
matters. They are varied in scope. For 
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example, they included definite suggestions 
as to how the role and responsibility of the 
NATO Information Division should be 
strengthened and broadened—a request to 
member governments to devote more funds 
toward facilitating student and teacher ex- 
changes, and proposals designed to increase 
the number of Asian and African students 
studying in western universities and to bring 
about in 1960 a conference of university 
teachers from NATO countries concerned 
with international questions. 

In addition the Spiritual and Cultural 
Committee recommended that a Studies 
Center for the Atlantic community should 
be set up in the nearfuture. This proposal, 
which had strong and well-organized sup- 
port, was criticized, I gather, by a number of 
the delegates, especially those from the 
United Kingdom, who felt that it might in- 
volve unnecessary duplication with existing 
research work and that the project in gen- 
eral was overambitious. They would have 
preferred a foundation on the American 
model with more restricted terms of refer- 
ence. However, the larger project carried 
the day. It remains to be seen if the scheme 
has sufficient steam behind it to attract the 
necessary private and public support. If it 
has, this Studies Center may well have a val- 
uable role to play as an intellectual focus 
for the Atlantic community. 

The Political Committee dealt with both 
the political and military aspects of the 
alliance, In the main the debate on the 
political side centered around the proposals 
sponsored by certain of the signatories of the 
Declaration of Atlantic Unity who acted 
throughout the Congress and in every com- 
mittee, as a well-organized lobby. In the 
end the Committee adopted two of their pro- 
posals. The first was that meetings of the 
NATO heads of government should be held 
annually. The second was that member 
governments should be requested to convene 
not later than the spring of 1960 a con- 
ference of 100 leading representative citizens 
charged with examining and recommending 
Ways and means of developing greater co- 
operation and unity within the alliance. 

It was, moreover, suggested by the Com- 
mittee that this special conference of 100 
wise men should, inter alia, specifically con- 
sider three more of the signatories’ propos- 
als, namely, the development of the NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conference into a fully 
fledged advisory assembly, the adoption by 
the North Atlantic Council of the principle 
of the .weighted vote, and, finally, the pos- 
sible establishment of a small advisory 
panel of qualified men of wide experience 
attached to the bureau of the general sec- 
retariat. In addition, the Committee, after 
noting with satisfaction the growth of po- 
litical consultation between the member 
countries, emphasized the need for still 
greater coordination of NATO governments 
with the North Atlantic Council on “all 
questions of common concern.” They also 
drew attention to the desirability of further 
enhancing the authority of the Secretary 
General and proposed that a special study 
group should be set up to examine new 
methods of conciliation between member 
states, including the possible creation of a 
NATO court of justice—an idea which had 
been strongly canvassed by Mr. Charles S. 
Rhyne, the former president of the United 
States Bar Association. 

On the military side the military subcom- 
mittee, on which representation was excep- 
tionally strong, produced, after considerable 
discussion, a carefully drafted and deli- 
cately balanced resolution. This compro- 
mise resolution was designed to pay some 
regard to the French desire to participate, 
together with the other NATO powers with 
worldwide responsibilities (e.g., the United 
States and the United Kingdom) in the 
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formulation of an agreed global strategy. 
It was also meant to take account of cur- 
rent French susceptibilities about the con- 
trol of nuclear weapons and the exchange of 
atomic secrets. However, on French initia- 
tive, the Committee finally presented to the 
Congress a much emasculated resolution 
which the Congress, after a spirited debate, 
rejected in favor of the original. The res- 
olution, because of its careful balance, 
should be read as a whole. But among its 
salient points are the following: the urgent 
need to bring the European “Shield” forces 
up to the levels laid down in MC—70; the 
need for reexamination of the structure and 
control of NATO’s atomic forces; the need 
for a common NATO armaments funds and 
the widest possible interchange between the 
member governments of atomic information 
and the implied need for a drastic overhaul 
of NATO’s air and naval command struc- 
tures. All this—and more. 

I am no economist and I shall therefore 
deal briefly with the work of the Economic 
Committee—more briefiy than it deserves. 
The philosophy behind its resolution was 
expansionist, derestrictive and cooperative. 
It called for governments to adhere to policies 
designed to promote higher levels of employ- 
ment and living standards. It stressed the 
need for governments to avoid restrictive 
economic practices and called upon govern- 
ments wherever possible, to reduce tariffs and 
other trade barriers. Above all it stressed 
the need for closer economic integration 
within the Atlantic Community and drew 
attention to the gaps that exist in the exist- 
ing arrangements for economic, scientific and 
technological collaboration. With this in 
mind the committee suggested that gov- 
ernments should consider the possibility of 
transforming the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation into an Organization 
for Atlantic Economic Cooperation in which 
not only the West European but also the 
North American countries would be full 
members, The proposed new organization 
would have wide functions. It would be 
designed to form an economic bridge be- 
tween the European Economic Community, 
the economies of the rest of Europe and those 
of the remainder of the free world. It would 
promote coordinated polices for the expan- 
sion of the North Atlantic economies without 
inflation or recession. It would also co- 
ordinate national policies and develop co- 
operative policies for accelerating the eco- 
nomic development of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 

Before the Congress it had generally been 
anticipated that much attention would be 
focused On the relations between the coun- 
tries of the Atlantic Community and those 
of the remainder of the free world, many of 
which are underdeveloped and most of which 
are uncommitted in the world struggle. This 
expectation was not disappointed and most 
committees of the Congress, in fact, dealt in 
one way or another with this problem. But 
the report of the Free World Committee itself 
* is rather a disappointing document. This 
does not mean, however, that the committee, 
and the Congress as a whole, did not recog- 
nize that possibly the most crucial problem 
confronting the Atlantic Community over the 
next decade was that of establishing a mu- 
tually satisfactory relationship with the 
new and emerging countries. Speaker after 
speaker—from the Archbishop of York at the 
first plenary session to Mr. Gaitskell and 
Mr. Macmillan at the special plenary ses- 
sion—emphasized this. It was also clear to 
the Congress that not only was it 
for the Atlantic countries to adopt the right 
political stance toward the newer countries, 
based on a frank and full recognition of their 
right to political independence, but also that 
this political independence would be an 
empty concept unless it was based on solid 
economic foundations. Because of this 
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massive and sustained aid from the West 
would be needed over a long period. 

There was a general feeling that such aid 
should be given on its own merits, since we 
in the Atlantic Community have “a duty to 
help less-developed countries to help them- 
selves.” But there were many who also felt 
that a massive effort was required to offset 
the Soviet challenge in this field, given the 
fact that the new countries are a primary 
target for Communist penetration. 

There was also widespread agreement as to 
the forms which aid should take. First, 
the need for a steady, and probably in- 
creased, flow of long term capital to stimu- 
late capital investment and growth. (It 
was recognized that, of necessity, the bulk 
of this investment would be public invest- 
ment but there was a strong feeling that 
steps to stimulate private investment in de- 
veloping countries should be taken.) Sec- 
ond, expanded technical assistance pro- 
grams. Third, as Mr. Cahan, the Deputy 
Secretary General of OEEC put it in a 
notablé speech: “It is very necessary, if we 
are honestly to develop these underde- 
veloped countries, to give them an oppor- 
tunity to sell what they can best produce 
in our markets. There is no other long- 
term solution. It is no use pouring money 
in, it is no use giving them technical help 
if the resultant product simply has to be 
burnt or thrown away. I think in this— 
as perhaps in other things—it is worth look- 
ing at what our Russian friends are doing. 
Our Russian friends, when they give tech- 
nical assistance and financial aid, do not 
stop there. This is a very important differ- 
ence between what the Russians have done 
and what we have done. The Russians are 
prepared to take the exportable product of 
the countries which they wish to help and 
to take them at almost any price, any quan- 
tity and any quality. I do not suggest that 
We go as far as that, but I think we ought 
to do a little better than we do now.” 

There was also widespread agreement that 
in a program of this nature there was a 
clear need for greater coordination between 
the NATO members. Such coordination, it 
was felt, could well be advanced through 
quiet consultation within NATO, although 
there was little support for the idea of con- 
verting NATO itself into an agency for 
channeling aid to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. There was less unanimity over the 
need for new agencies for aid, and if so, 
what form such agencies should take. Some 
felt that the proposed new organization for 
Atlantic Economic Cooperation should play 
a role in this field. Others that private par- 
ticipation in aid programs should be 
stimulated by the creation of a World De- 
velopment Corporation. Others again (Le. 
the Free World Committee, in a resolution 
adopted by the Congress) that an Interna- 
tional Development Association should be 
established, broader than and independent 
of NATO, open to all nations and working 
“either directly or through existing inter- 
national and regional associations, including 
the World Bank and other organs of the 
United Nations.” (It was not clear whether 
this agency should be designed to encourage 
the provision of long-term, low-interest 
loans, as @ coun to the World Barik’s 
“bankable” loans, or whether it would be 
wider in scope.) And a strong minority felt 
that, although increased aid was needed, 
it should be channeled through existing in- 
stitutions, especially those linked with the 
United Nations. 

The Communist Bloc Committee reached, 
with little difficulty, unanimity in their diag- 
nosis of the scope of the Communist chal- 
lenge. And they were unanimous, too, in 
their proposals. On the political front, they 
called for perseverance in negotiations with 
the governments of the Communist coun- 
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tries, for an increase in East-West contacts 
and exchanges, and for a proclamation by the 
Atlantic Powers of their continued determi- 
nation to do all within their power by peace- 
ful means to enable the satellite countries to 
achieve self-determination. They pointed 
out the inadequacy of the West’s response 
to Communist ideological warfare and called 
for more effective measures, within the NATO 
framework, for matching it, and also for the 
creation of an international, unofficial, or- 
ganization designed to serve the same end 
throughout the world. Finally, on the eco- 
nomic side, the committee proposed that, to 
counter the growing Communist economic 
offensive, a NATO Economic Council should 
be created as a policymaking, planning, and 
coordinating body. 

What emerges from this plethora of paper— 
of reports and resolutions and recommenda- 
tions? It is sometimes a little difficult to 
see the wood for the trees, and others who 
have fought their way through the paper 
jungle of this Congress may have somewhat 
different ideas as to what constituted the 
real hard core of the Congress. But, as I see 
it, these were the four main underlying 
themes: 

(a) The first was the universal recognition 
of the continuing need for the alliance, cou- 
pled with the conviction that if the alliance 
were to endure, let alone prosper, the con- 
cept of the interdependence of the countries 
of the Atlantic Community must somehow 
be given real flesh and bones. But beyond 
that there was divergence. On the one side 
there are the adventurous spirits who feel 
that the time is now ripe to give the embryo 
Atlantic Community an institutional frame- 
work, moving toward some form of Federal 
structure. And they have influential sup- 
port—M. Spaak, for example, came down per- 
sonally in favor of the principle of Atlantic 
institutions taking decisions by a weighted 
majority vote. On the other side are the 
more cautious spirits—with whom, I am sure, 
the majority of our governments are at pres-~ 
ent in sympathy—who feel that progress to- 
ward the greater integration of the Atlantic 
Community must be cautious and pragmatic 
and functional. For the present, a meeting 
ground was found In the recommendations 
of the Political Committee (which may, of 
course, lead to a meeting of 100 wise men 
next spring) and in their expressed belief 
that the demands of the alliance and our 
times make some further erosion of cur 
national sovereignties inevitable. 

(b) The second theme, to my mind, was 
the very evident dissatisfaction of the Con- 
gress with many aspects of NATO defense— 
in particular the failure to achieve the force 
targets laid down in MC~70, to weakness 
of political control over the “philosophy and 
practice of war,” the failure to achieve any 
rational interdependence in arms research 
and production, the holes in the European 
air defense system, the ramshackle air and 
maritime command structures, and the 
weakness of our antisubmarine defenses. 
The support which the Congress gave to 
Mr. George Brown’s strong words on the sub- 
ject was significant. It is perhaps more 
doubtful if significant action by governments 
will necessarily result. 

(c) The third theme (and perhaps the 
most important) was the universal recog- 
nition that the Atlantic Community must be 
outward looking, that it cannot, and should 
not, constitute itself a self-regarding club 
of the rich, white, free nations. With this 
went a recognition that our countries must 
speedily create a clear, consistent, and long- 
term policy toward those countries which 
lie outside both our community and the 
Communist bloc, and that such a policy will 
call for a long-sustained effort on all our 
parts. But there was some considerable 
wooliness as to how such a policy should be 
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applied and how best the efforts of the mem- 
ber countries should be concerted. 

(d) Finally, there was an equally clear 
recognition that all our efforts would be 
stultified unless our community was able, 
in concert, to achieve something which has 
so far eluded it—the combination of sus- 
tained economic growth without inflation. 
With this went a recognition that, possibly, 
new economic institutions, and, most cer- 
tainly, a more effective coordination of our 
economic policies and @ greater awareness by 
our peoples of the issues at stake were 
essential. 

But, all said and done, it can still be as- 
serted that the results of the Congress were 
rather pedestrian and unimaginative, that 
the delegates took refuge behind their pro- 
posals for a mass of new institutions, and 
that the Congress, unlike its predecessor at 
The Hague, sounded no brave, new note. All 
this is true in part. But the Congress was 
concerned with the affairs of a going con- 
cern—the Atlantic Community—end the 
affairs of going concerns are usually rather 
terre-a-terre. True, thé delegates did sug- 
gest rather a bellyful of new institutions. 
But, if they had not, they would have been 
accused of lack of imagination and there are 
admitted gaps, which need filling, in the 
economic structure of the free world. It is 
also true that the Congress sounded no 
clarion call for action. Partly this is the 
fault of an unnecessarily mute declaration. 
But it is also an echo of the times in which 
we in the West live. If we are honest we 
must admit that leadership in the West is 
lacking—and lacking most where it is most 
needed—in and from the United States. It 
would have been to ask too much of a Con- 
gress of this nature to bridge these gaps in 
leadership. But it may have pointed a way. 

Ultimately, of course, this Congress will 
not be judged by the paper it produced. A 
stirring declaration may be a good thing. 
So are imaginative and practical proposals. 
But the followthrough is the thing. What 
is really significant is the seriousness of pur- 
pose of the delegates and their determina- 
tion, on their return home, really to push 
with their own peoples and with the appro- 
priate national and international organiza- 
tions and with their governments the pro- 
posals which they have backed on paper. 
This is the yardstick by which this Congress 
will in the end be judged. 





The Captive Peoples Pray for Help 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on July 17, 
the White House issued a proclamation 
designating the third week in July as 
Captive Nations Week, and urging the 
people of the United States of America 
to study the plight of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations and to recommit them- 
selves to the support of the just aspira- 
tions of the peoples of these captive 
nations. 

This was an inspiring declaration that 
raised the hopes of the oppressed peo- 
ples within the Communist empire. 

Yet, within 24 weeks, there occurred 
the most amazing reversal of policy in 
American history. 
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On August 3, the White House an- 
nounced that it had invited Soviet Dic- 
tator Khrushchev to visit the United 
States, and to enjoy the hospitality of 
the American people. 

And the captive nations were plunged 
into despair. 

Would the United States and Soviet 
Russia agree to noninterference in one 
another’s domestic affairs? 

If so, that would mean the end of 
hope for millions in the captive coun- 
tries. 

What had hapepned to the United 
States which, from the days when it had 
won its own independence, had been 
loyal to the principle of liberty with 
justice for all? 

Who can trust the United States after 
“Desecration Day,” when the officials of 
the U.S. Government welcome the Red 
dictator who is responsible for so much 
of the world’s misery? 

The victims of Russian communism 
pray, not in the churches that have been 
closed to them by atheistic despots, but 
from behind the locked doors of their 
homes. 

Praying that the unpredictable be- 
havior of the U.S. Government does not 
represent the freedom-loving American 
people who would never compromise 
with evil. 

Praying that the voice of the Ameri- 
can people will be heard above the vague 
and vacillating pronouncements of its 
Government. 

“Dear God, we know that the Ameri- 
can people are not afraid of the truth. 
We know that they do not worship ma- 
terialism, closing their hearts to the cry 
of humanity. We have seen their cour- 
age and their generous spirit. From our 
own relatives who left our homeland to 
seek a better life in America and found 
it there, we have heard how they live 
up to the responsibilities of freedom. 

“Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, Roose- 
velt, these were the leaders who spoke 
up for human rights. 

“But where is the conscience of 
America, now, when the Government 
opens its arms not only to our oppressor, 
but to the Red tyrant who is also deter- 
mined to destroy free America? 

“The-policy of the American Govern- 
ment cannot represent the true beliefs 
of the American people because they 
would not change so overnight. 

“Father in Heaven, intercede for us. 

“Help our pleas to break through the 
rigid barriers which enslave us, so that 
they may reach and touch the consci- 
ence of the American people. 

“We do not ask them for the charity 
of material things, because we know 
they would be quick to give it. 

“We do not ask them to risk their 
security and their lives to effect our 
liberation. 

“But we do ask for their moral sup- 
port, which is the soul of America and 
its greatest strength. 

“When Khrushchev, the master of de- 
ceit is visited upon the American people, 
we ask them to protest in an orderly 
manner. 

“So that firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right will prevail 
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over the counsels of those who seek an 
accommodation with tyranny. 

“When all seems lost, we have faith 
in the power of prayer. 

“Help us to reach the hearts of a 
great, free people so that they may speak 
up for liberty with justice, and repudi- 
ate the shameful spectacle of ‘Desecra- 
tion Day’ that is being thrust upon 
them. 

“We pray for universal freedom under 
God.” 





There’s a Lack of Interest in the Interest 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the lack 
of action by this Congress on the ex- 
tremely important problem of Treasury 
bond interest rates is a disgrace, With- 
out a realistic increase in interest rates 
the Treasury will be put in a nearly im- 
possible debt-management position. and 
the blame will lie squarely with the Con- 
gress. 

I include three opinions highlighting 
the great need for action. One is a col- 
umn by the objective and nonpartisan 
financial writer, Sylvia Porter, published 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
August 26, 1959, an editorial from the 
New York Times of August 27, and an 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal of 
August 27. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Aug. 

26, 1959] 
WARNING TO CONGRESS ON BONDS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Warning to the 86th Congress: Before 
you adjourn, pass a law permitting the 
Treasury to raise the interest rate paid US. 
savings bonds holders or you will: 

Invite an avalanche of cash-ins of savings 
bonds by little investors who have bought 
these bonds with the idea of keeping them 
to maturity, but who are now aware that 
the top rate they can earn on the bonds is 
far below what they can get on a deposit 
in most savings banks; 

Drastically curtail the sale of new bonds to 
wage and salary earners who know that the 
pay scale on the bonds has become glaringly 
out of line with the general level of inter- 
est rates; 

Risk forcing the Treasury to borrow cash 
via expensive short-term loans in order to get 
the money needed to pay off bonds presented 
for redemption by disillusioned holders; 

Give corporations which never liked the 
job of maintaining employee payroll savings 
programs a perfect excuse to cut off the 
program; 





Undermine the reputation of the Treasury 
among financiers the world over who are 
fully informed about our debt management 
problems. ‘ 

FORTY MILLION HOLDERS 

Over 40 million Americans now own more 
than $42 billion of these riskless, nonmarket- 
able bonds which pay 3 percent interest if 
held for 3 years, 3%, percent interest if held 
to maturity in 8 years, 11 months, Over 
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8 million are buying them under payroll 
‘ savings plans. 

The program has been the most successful 
> “ : of all the Treasury’s debt management oper- 
ations since World War II. But it has be- 
come increasingly endangered in recent years 
as interest rates have climbed across the 
board and the pay scale on savings bonds has 
become progressively less attractive: Last 
month redemptions of the bonds totaled $507 
y million against new sales of only $350 million. 

v For 12 months redemptions have been top- 
ping sales—meaning the program has been 
going in reverse. 

In recognition of the interest rate realities, 
the Treasury in early June asked Congress to 
permit it to. boost the pay scale so the bonds 
would pay 3% percent if held to maturity. 
- - The request was included in a package also 
asking that the Treasury be allowed to sell 
new marketable bonds with coupons above 
the legal ceiling of 414 percent. 


OPPOSITION INTENSE 


The opposition to the removal of the 44 
percent ceiling has been intense—reflecting a 
combination of honest doubt about the eco- 
nomic effect of rising interest rates and pure 
politics—and Congress has turned down this 
request. As a result, the*Treasury will have 
to do all its multibil#ion dollar borrowing in 
f coming months through new short-term 

; loans. That will be expensive, fundamen- 
tally unsound debt management—but appar- 
ently that’s the way it will have to be. 

- Despite its “No” on removal of the market- 
able bond ceiling, though, Congress still can 
pass a separate bill permitting the savings 
bond rate increase. The doesn’t 
want to settle for this, but it will to avert a 
flood of cash-ins and keep the program alive. 

If Congress does this? Then a recommen- 
dation of the bonds for basic savings nest- 

. cess again will be justified. 

If Congress does not? Then no one can 

| forecast what might happen. A calling of a 

special session might be necessary to rescue 
the program from slaughter. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 27, 1959] 
Tue INTEREST CEILING IssuE 


President Eisenhower at his news confer- 
. ence Tuesday renewed, and in the most 
emphatic manner, his request first made to 
Congress on June 8 that the existing ceilings 
applying to interest rates on Government 
bonds be removed or liberalized. 

The ceiling on marketable securities is 
4% percent, and applies to issues with ma- 
turities of 5 years or longer. This legislation 
is in the nature of an anachronistic accident. 
It has no logical relationship to present con- 
> ditions in the bond market. It was enacted 
in 1918 in connection with the Second Lib- 
erty Loan financing of World War I, and was 
based on conditions then contemporary but 

H 4 today purely history. 
a , What makes this legislation imperative is 
that the Treasury must raise vast sums in 

‘ - the months ahead in order (1) to fund a 

constant procession of maturing obligations, 
and (2) to raise new money to pay for the 
_ ‘ appropriations voted by Congress and not 
covered by taxes. 
such financing should take the form of secu- 
rities designed to appeal to savers since, when 
money is raised through savings, it has no 
inflationary effects. In this 
that, broadly speaking, it should be raised 
through the sale of long-term securities. But 
with business in a boom phase at present, 
the demands of borrowers of all categories 
5 SS ee ee ee heavy, 
These demands, 


6, , competing for 
tively limited supply of funds, have driven 
interest rates sharply upward. With the 
market rate on issues 
above 4144 t the finds itself in 
a position in which it has no alternative but 


‘eo > 
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to raise tts funds through the sale of short- 
term paper, a procedure inflationary in its 
implications because it involves the creation 
of bank credit or expansion of the money 
supply. 

The present ceiling on savings bonds, from 
which the President has also asked relief, is 
roughly 3% percent, a rate that makes it 
impossible for the Government to compete 
actively with other available outlets for sav- 
ings. This is not only a grave injustice to 
the 40 million patriotic holders of savings 
bonds in the Nation, but it is a potential 
threat of the most serious kind to the whole 
Government savings bond program, itself a 
major bulwark against monetary inflation. 

Savings bonds ousstanding total $50.5 bil- 
lion. That figure exceeds by $2 billion the 
total of all publicly held marketable issues 
of the U.S. Treasury with maturities of 5 
years or longer. Every dollar that is with- 
drawn by a savings bond holder is a dollar 
that the Treasury will have to replace, and 
that, so long as present interest limitations 
remain in effect, it will have to replace by 
raising the money through methods highly 
inflationary. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, 
1959] 


Tue Ways or FOLLY 


Figures may be dull things, but as every 
family man knows they sometimes tell grim 
stories. 

The other day the Treasury borrowed some 
money to tide it over for the next 13 weeks. 
For this short-term loan the Treasury had 
to pay 3.8 percent interest, the highest it has 
paid since that dark March of 1933 when all 
the banks were closed. 

At the same time, the Treasury issued 
some I O U’s for 26 weeks, and for this loan 
it had to pay 4.2 percent interest, the high- 
est ever for this series of Government bills. 

It is against the background of these hard 
figures that the country must view the 
renewed appeal by President Eisenhower for 
congressional action which will permit the 
Treasury to borrow more on long-term 
bonds. This it cannot now do because of 
the unrealistic restrictions on the interest 
rate the Treasury is permitted to pay on 
such bonds. 

The story that is told in these figures is 
one of the Government of the United States, 
seemingly the richest in the world, getting 
itself into a financial fix as senseless and as 
full of folly as the most prodigal of its citi- 
zens who cannot manage to live from pay- 
check to paycheck and finds himself slip- 
Lg week by week into a deeper financial 

Consider: 

Within the next 12 months the Govern- 
ment must borrow at least $85 billion. It 
cannot borrow this with long-term bonds 
because the law says it mustn't pay more 
¥% percent whereas the going market 
much higher than this. So it must 
borrow $85 million by juggling 13- 
bills or 26-week bills or 12-month 
» coming back over and over again like 
the improvident householder, hat in hand, 
to the finance company. 

Now, it is true—and this is the only thing 
some Congressmen can see—that the inter- 
est paid on long-term loans is usually higher 
that on short-term loans; a good bor- 
normally get money from the 
cheaper on a 90-day note than on &@ 
20-year mortgage. Hence the reluctance of 
Congress to permit the Government to pay 
4% percent in order to borrow on 
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upward. They rise not because the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of the Treasury or 
anyone else wishes it but from inexorable 
pressure. 

What is happening now is that all this 
demand—the whole $85 billion that must be 
borrowed this year alone—is concentrated on 
the available supply of money for short- 
term loans. Thus, from the same inexorable 
pressure the interest rates on short-term 
money as well as long-term money are 
climbing sharply. 

Thus, it is not inconceivable—indeed, it is 
likely—that if the Treasury is forced to do 
all its financing in this fashion then the 
short-term interest rate will itself rise well 
above 4% percent, thus defeating the pur- 
pose of interest ceilings anyway. This pros- 
pect is sped when Congress serves notice it 
will not change the law and in effect an- 
nounces that all future borrowing will per~ 
force be for short-term money. 

One consequence of all this, as the Presi- 
dent noted, is that the heavy short-term 
borrowing increases the inflationary pressure 
that helped force interest rates up in the 
first place. It does this because holders can 
treat a 13-week Treasury bill as almost the 
equivalent of cash and because when com- 
mercial banks acquire these short-term se- 
curities the effect is an increase in the total 
money supply. 

Another consequence of the reliance on 
short-term borrowing is that it makes the 
problem feed upon itself. People are cash- 
ing in their savings bonds at a rising rate, 
and the need for money to repay them in- 
creases the size of the demand by the Treas- 
uary for short-term loans. So, too, does the 
fact that old maturing bonds cannot be re- 
financed with new bonds. The $85 billion 
the Treasury must juggle now will grow big- 
ger by the passing months. 

And a third consequence is that it keeps 
the Government of the United States, just 
like that improvident householder, at the 
mercy of fortune. Like any man borrowing 
from debt to debt, the Treasury faces the 
fact that someday—and that someday may 
be soon—it will not find enough real money 
in the marketplace to meet its needs. When 
that happens the Government will have no 
recourse but to manufacture money, to run 
the printing presses, in a desperate and sure- 
ly futile effort to disguise from the world 
what is happening. 

Frankness must acknowledge that this 
prospect is not wholly banished by the 
President’s proposal to let the Government 
put a larger part of its debt into long-term 
bonds instead of constantly recurring I O U’s. 
For the root of the problem is still the size 
of the spending. 

But every man knows there are sensible 
and foolish ways of managing the burden of 
debt. And only an irresponsible Congress 
will force the Nation of which it is care- 
taker further along the ways of folly. 





Labor Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, before 
leaving on an official trip to London 
where I am scheduled to address the 
Congress of the International Astronau-~- 
tical Federation early in September in 
my capacity as chairman of the Subcom- 
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mittee on Internationa] Cooperation and 
Security of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, I want to 
reiterate my views on labor legislation as 
considered by the House. 

During the discussions on the floor of 
the House, I stated that it was most un- 
fair to strike at legitimate unionism and 
to foreclose the rights of working people 
which required many years of hard work 
and determination to achieve. It was 
my feeling that enactment of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill would be a decided 
step in the direction of outlawing or 
controlling labor because many of labor’s 
rights are denied in thet bill. For that 
reason I voted against the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. 

It was also my view that political 
motives were behind the effort to adopt 
the Landrum-Griffin bill, and I could not 
see the logic or reasoning in making a 
political football out of the bread-and- 
butter problem of millions of Americans. 

I also opposed the bill because it was 
a piece of legislation which struck blind- 
ly at labor, the guilty and the innocent 
alike, the racketeers and those seeking 
to eliminate racketeering. This is a 
wrong approach. We must not throw 
all of labor into the discard or cast 
shadows of doubt upon all of organized 
labor. The racketeers are a small per- 
cent of organized labor and they must be 
weeded out. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill, for example, 
outlaws all types of picketing, except 
where a plant or factory is on strike. 
Organized picketing has been established 
and recognized over the years as a peace- 
ful and democratic method. By elimi- 
nating or outlawing such picketing we 
actually empower employers to exploit 
those working for them, paying them low 
wages, and forcing them to work longer 
hours. The only type of picketing I 
would oppose would be in instances 
where it is used as blackmail or abused 
for racketeering purposes. 

Thus, the Landrum-Griffin bill affords 
no protection for the working people, 
but actually opens up possibilities for 
their exploitation and the denial of their 
rights which they have gained over the 
past half century or more. It will only 
help to depress the working conditions 
and the standard of living of the labor- 
ing massés of this country. In so doing, 
we shall not bring about a higher stand- 
ard of living, but we will lower it for 
huge segments of our population and this 
will have a tremendous effect on our 
whole economy. When labor will not be 
able to buy the things we produce, when 
its purchasing power will drop, the whole 
Nation will feel it. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill also bans the 
so-called “hot cargo” provisions, which 
is nothing more than a device to main- 
tain nonunion conditions. This is an un- 
fair labor practice for it denies unions 
the right and the opportunity to protect 
themselves against ruthless employers. 

Finally, the Landrum-Griffin bill is 
hurting legitimate union organization 
which is seeking to establish the same 
pay for the same work for all working 
people in the country. 
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I hope and trust that when the confer- 
ence report on the labor bill is brought 
back for final consideration by both 
Houses of Congress, all or most of these 
objectionable features will have been de- 
leted or so amended as not to hurt legiti- 
mate labor unions. We must not turn 
the clock back. The people of America 
want to see reform in the ranks of labor, 
not revenge or the destruction of labor’s 
achievements. 





Merit Appointment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has acted wisely in selecting John 
O. Henderson, of Buffalo, a U.S. attor- 
ney since 1953, for the vacancy as Fed- 
eral judge in the western New York dis- 
trict. This is a merit appointment 
which has the gratifying support of our 
entire community, 

John Henderson is a dedicated public 
servant who has acted in the highest 
tradition of his profession and fully war- 
rants the promotion to the Federal 
bench. 

This is the third time that President 
Eisenhower has nominated him for Fed- 
eral office. The Senate twice has con- 
firmed him for U.S. attorney and I am 
hopeful that the Senate again will act 
promptly on his nomination. 

The Buffalo area recognizes this as an 
excellent appointment as is well stated 
in an editorial appearing in the Buffalo 
Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., on August 
24, 1959, as follows: 

MeERIT APPOINTMENT 

Although it was preceded by altogether too 
much high-powered political maneuvering 
among New York State Republicans, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s nomination of U.S. Attor- 
ney John O. Henderson to a lifetime seat as 
a US. district judge is a clear-cut recognition 
of merit and experience. It is, in the best 
sense, a promotion, and we hope that the 
Senate will so regard it in confirming the 
appointment before it adjourns next month. 

Mr. Henderson has given outstanding serv- 
ice as Federal district attorney throughout 
the Eisenhower years. His prosecutions of 
income tax violations have been handled 
without fear or favor, in the highest tradi- 
tions of the Justice Department. He has had 
other exceedingly complex matters before 
him, not the least being the still-pending 
Buffalo paving scandal with its tax-evasion 
angles complicated by a prolonged grand jury 
inquiry into the possible antitrust law viola- 
tions. 


In fact, this heavy run of pending busi-« 
ness in the US. attorney’s office, which Mr. 
Henderson will now have to turn over to 
others as he steps up to the Federal bench, 
makes a careful and prompt selection of his 
successor almost as important as was the 
filling of the judgeship vacancy. We hope 
that the President will lose no time in get- 
ting this office as capably filled as it has 
been—and that the Senate Judiciary Com- 
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mittee, which has been stalling all too many 
judicial appointments, will recognize the 
nomination of Mr. Henderson to succeed the 
late Judge Justin C. Morgan as so clearly 
meritorious and nonpolitical that it will 
recommend swift and unanimous Senate 
confirmation, 





New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra in Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many things of which the 17th Dis- 
trict of New York is justly proud, the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra has always been one of the first. 
We in New York are especially proud 
of this orchestra and its talented con- 
ductor for the splendid performances 
they have given on their current inter- 
national tour. The excellence of this 
orchestra is another demonstration to 
peoples of the world, and in this in- 
stance to those behind the Iron Curtain, 
that America is continuing to provide 
cultural leadership. 

I should like to include at this point 
an editorial appearing in this morning’s 
New York Herald Tribune: 

Mr. BERNSTEIN CONQUERS Moscow 


The acclaim which has greeted Leonard 
Bernstein and the New York Philharmonic 
in Moscow is gratifying, but not particu- 
larly surprising. Without exception, every 
American musician visiting the Soviet 
Union has been received enthusiastically— 
and, for that matter, Russia’s musical am- 
bassadors have done right well here, too. 

But there are extraordinary aspects to 
the Bernstein-Philharmonic success story. 
Mr. Bernstein, whose parents were born in 
Russia, is himself American-born, bred, 
educated and trained. He is the most elo- 
quent and exciting spokesman American 
music has had in many years. And his cur- 
rent excursion to Russia is more than just 
a tour, it’s an education—for the Russians, 
that is. ‘ 

For in Moscow on Tuesday night Mr. Bern- 
stein gave his Russian listeners an oppor- 
tunity they have not had for a generation. 
He and the Philharmonic played Igor Stra- 
vinsky's “Le Sacre du Printemps”—music of 
worldwide fame since 1913, but proscribed 
by Soviet cultural censors as “bourgeois” and 
“decadent.” Stravinsky, who was born in 
Russia, hasn’t been back there since before 
World War I, and has often expressed his 
dislike for all things Soviet, including music. 
But the Moscow audience greeted Mr. Bern- 
stein’s performance of the Stravinsky work 
with shouts of acclaim, and it’s just possible 
that one of these days a Soviet orchestra 
may suddenly be playing it. { 

In any case, Mr. Bernstein has certainly 
given Moscow something to remember. 
Some people—Russians no less than any 
others—judge a civilization by the way it 
makes autos; others by the way it makes 
music. In regard to the latter, the Phil- 
harmonic concerts have been an eye-open- 
ing experience for the Russians. And it’s 
ironical that part of the revelation should 
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stem from a composer of their own blood, 
whose art they have been deprived of by 
their cultural commissars. 





Resolution by Junior Chamber of 
Commerce on Veterans’ Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, our great 
city of Buffalo was host to the USS. 


‘Junior Chamber of Commerce when it 


held its national convention there in 
June of this year. 

As a Representative from Buffalo, and 
a member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, I would like to include, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, a resolution adopted by the 
junior chamber of commerce at this con- 
vention concerning veterans’ benefits: 

Whereas the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce has, in convention assembled, passed 
a resolution endorsing benefits to veterans, 
their families and dependents for service- 
incurred disability or death; and 

Whereas the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce has, in convention assembled, op- 
posed by resolution payment to veterans of 
pension benefits based solely on previous 
military service and pensions or other bene- 
fits based on non-service-connected disabil- 
ity; and 

Whereas the nature and extent of the Gov- 
ernment’s obligations to war veterans should 
be clearly defined: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the U.S. Junior Chamber 

of Commerce, a vast majority of whose 
members are veterans, through its delegates 
in convention assembled in Buffalo, N.Y., 
on June 17, 1959, commends to the leader- 
ship of this country the following principles 
as a guide for establishing current and fu- 
ture programs: 
1. Military service is an obligation of citi- 
zenship. It should not in itself be con- 
sidered a basis for special privilege and 
benefits. 

2. Veterans’ benefits are a means of equal- 
izing significant sacrifices that may result 
directly from military service.. 

3. The Government should maintain a 
positive policy of meeting fully and promptly 
the needs of veterans resulting from service. 

4. Service-connected death or disability 
benefits should be accorded the highest 
priority. Readjustment needs are almost 
equal in importance. Veterans’ non-service- 
connected needs should be met when possible 
through programs for the general popula- 
tion; the non-service-connected veterans’ 
programs retained only to meet minimum 
needs not covered by general programs. 

5. Veterans with equal handicaps should 
have equal treatment. 

6. Benefits for veterans with similar needs 
should, in most programs, be uniform 
throughout the country. 

7. We must bear our own responsibilities. 
We should not burden a future generation 
with obligations we ourselves are not willing 
to shoulder. 

8. We should keep the whole range of our 
national needs in perspective so our veterans’ 
programs will be in balance with each other 
and with other general programs. 
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9. Our national veterans’ policy should be 
developed in the open forum of public dis- 
cussion. The people should be given com- 
plete factual information on the economic 
and social status of veterans and their needs; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce opposes any legislation and pro- 
grams which violate the principles previously 
stated herein; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
torwarded to each member of the Congress 
of the United States. 





Yardstick of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, Hawaii 
has been justly famed as a land where all 
men, regardless of their ethnic origin, 
freely intermingle in a cosmopolitan 
society. The vigorous Americanism of 
Hawaii’s people is best attested by your 
endorsement. “The people of Hawaii 
deserve statehood. They will be an as- 
set to the Nation.” 

To the native Polynesian, whose an- 
cestors inhabited Hawaii, must go the 
credit for this harmony between the 
races, for the native Polynesian wel- 
comed all, regardless of their race, color, 
or creed. All of Hawaii’s people have 
inherited this spirit of “Aloha.” 

It should be understood that we are 
not perfect. Since our society is com- 
posed of humans, we, of Hawaii, err as 
do other humans. Conscious of the fact 
that our social failures in this regard 
can only be corrected if identified, 
Hawaii encourages and welcomes objec- 
tive appraisals on frequent intervals. 

In this connection, I include an edi- 
torial from the Honolulu Advertiser, of 
August 22, 1959, which comments rather 
well upon a recent appraisal and re- 
ports the findings, which, in my opinion, 
will be of interest to the Members of 
this Congress. 

YaRpDSTICK oF PROGRESS 

During the past several days, and conclud- 
ing today the Advertiser has reprinted the 
full text of a report on island race relations 
prepared by the social research laboratory 
at the University of Hawaii. 

The report is a serious inquiry into the 
claim that in Hawaii racial equality is an 
accomplished fact. 

While this is not yet entirely true, the re- 
port says, great progress has been and is be- 
ing: made. 





Briefly, these are the major conclusions: 

1. There is a strong sentiment for racial 
equality. The postwar decade saw a further 
closing of the gap between actual practice 
and the unwritten code. 

2. Before the war a disproportionate num- 
ber of Caucasians occupied preferred jobs 
in business and the professions. While they 
still enjoy an advantage in some areas, the 


non-Caucasians. Many of the latter now sit 
on the boards of major corporations, are 
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preferred for key positions by mainland 
firms opening island branches. 

3. The postwar rise of organized labor has 
assisted greatly in spreading more widely the 
fruits of Hawaii’s stepped-up economic ac- 
tivity. The labor movement itself is sur- 
prisingly interracial. i 

4. Where Caueasians and Hawaiians 
formerly dominated the government, now 
the ethnic.composition of the territorial and 
county offices tends to approximate that of 
the territorial population. Representation 
on appointed boards is decidedly more equi- 
table (more) on the basis of personal merit 
and party affiliation. 

5. There ts strikingly little interest in fair 
employment practices legislation. The gen- 
eral public is either unaware of any serious 
problem of racial discrimination in employ- 
ment, or there is general distrust of legal 
methods for correcting such discrimination. 

6. Undoubtedly there are violations of the 
unwritten code, but they become more diffi- 
cult to verify, the evidence is far less con- 
vincing than formerly. 

Meantime, intermarriage and fraterniza- 
tion on the social and civic levels are in- 
creasing. 

The report concludes: 

“Thus in one area after another * * * 
Hawaii's professed ideals of racial equality 
are being translated into reality.” 

The report has two great values. It shows 
us where work is yet to be done in tearing 
down racial barriers so that we may in truth 
one day square practice with our ideals. And 
it encourages us‘ for this work by highlight- 
ing the remarkable progress we already have 
made. 





Restrictions on Federal Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower has sent up a message re- 
questing legislation to remove the lim- 
itation which the law now imposes on 
the rate of interest at which the Federal 
Government is allowed to borrow money 
for more than 5 years. 


If such legislation is not enacted, the 
Democratic leadership of Congress must 
take full responsibility for their failure 
to heed the President. 

The Treasury can pay whatever rates 
are required by security market condi- 
tions for short-term loans, but the 414 
percent ceiling on 5 year or more matu- 
rities handcuffs the Treasury in its debt 
management responsibility. 

Seventy-six billion dollars’ worth of 
Federal securities will come due within 
the next year. Unless the Government 
is able to sell long-term bonds, the un- 
der 1 year Federal debt will climb to 
$100 billion. No responsible official 
would allow such a huge short-term lia- 
bility to be created which in a crisis the 
nation might be asked to meet. It is a 
dangerous situation and fiscally irre- 
sponsible for such a condition to be 
forced on the Treasury. Congress 
should face up immediately to the debt 
problem. 
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mittee on International Cooperation and 
Security of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, I want to 
reiterate my views on labor legislation as 
considered by the House. 

During the discussions on the floor of 
the House, I stated that it was most un- 
fair to strike at legitimate unionism and 
to foreclose the rights of working people 
which required many years of hard work 
and determination to achieve. It was 
my feeling that enactment of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill would be a decided 
step in the direction of outlawing or 
controlling labor because many of labor’s 
rights are denied in that bill. For that 
reason I voted against the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. 

It was also my view that political 
motives were behind the effort to adopt 
the Landrum-Griffin bill, and I could not 
see the logic or reasoning in making a 
political football out of the bread-and- 
butter problem of millions of Americans. 

I also opposed the bill because it was 
a piece of legislation which struck blind- 
ly at labor, the guilty and the innocent 
alike, the racketeers and those seeking 
to eliminate racketeering. This is a 
wrong approach. We must not throw 
all of labor into the discard or cast 
shadows of doubt upon all of organized 
labor. The racketeers are a small per- 
cent of organized labor and they must be 
weeded out. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill, for example, 
outlaws all types of picketing, except 
where a plant or factory is on strike. 
Organized picketing has been established 
and recognized over the years as a peace- 
ful and democratic method. By elimi- 
nating or outlawing such picketing we 
actually empower employers to exploit 
those working for them, paying them low 
wages, and forcing them to work longer 
hours. The only type of picketing I 
would oppose would be in instances 
where it is used as blackmail or abused 
for racketeering purposes. 

Thus, the Landrum-Griffin bill affords 
no protection for the working people, 
but actually opens up possibilities for 
their exploitation and the denial of their 
rights which they have gained over the 
past half century or more. It will only 
help to depress the working conditions 
and the standard of living of the labor- 
ing massés of this country. In so doing, 
we shall not bring about a higher stand- 
ard of living, but we will lower it for 
huge segments of our population and this 
will have a tremendous effect on our 
whole economy. When labor will not be 
able to buy the things we produce, when 
its purchasing power will drop, the whole 
Nation will feel it. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill also bans the 
so-called “hot cargo” provisions, which 
is nothing more than a device to main- 
tain nonunion conditions. This is an un- 
fair labor practice for it denies unions 
the right and the opportunity to protect 
themselves against ruthless employers. 


which is seeking to establish the same 
pay for the same work for all working 
people in the country. 
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I hope and trust that when the confer- 
ence report on the labor bill is brought 
back for final consideration by both 
Houses of Congress, all or most of these 
objectionable features will have been de- 
leted or so amended as not to hurt legiti- 
mate labor unions. We must. not turn 
the clock back. The people of America 
want to see reform in the ranks of labor, 
not revenge or the destruction of labor’s 
achievements. 





Merit Appointment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has acted wisely in selecting John 
O. Henderson, of Buffalo, a U.S. attor- 
ney since 1953, for the vacancy as Fed- 
eral judge in the western New York dis- 
trict. This is a merit appointment 
which has the gratifying support of our 
entire community. 

John Henderson is a dedicated public 
servant who has acted in the highest 
tradition of his profession and fully war- 
rants the promotion to the Federal 
bench. 

This is the third time that President 
Eisenhower has nominated him for Fed- 
eral office. The Senate twice has con- 
firmed him for U.S. attorney and I am 
hopeful that the Senate again will act 
promptly on his nomination. 

The Buffalo area recognizes this as an 
excellent appointment as is well stated 
in an editorial appearing in the Buffalo 
Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., on August 
24, 1959, as follows: 

MeEnrIr APPOINTMENT 

Although it was preceded by altogether too 
much high-powered political maneuvering 
among New York State Republicans, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s nomination of U.S. Attor- 
ney John O, Henderson to a lifetime seat as 
a US. district judge is a clear-cut recognition 
of merit and experience. It is, in the best 
sense, a promotion, and we hope that the 
Senate will so regard it in confirming the 
appointment before it adjourns next month. 

Mr. Henderson has given outstanding serv- 
ice as Federal district attorney throughout 
the Eisenhower years. His prosecutions of 
income tax violations have been handled 
without fear or favor, in the highest tradi- 
tions of the Justice Department. He has had 
other exceedingly complex matters before 
him, not the least being the still-pending 
Buffalo paving scandal with its tax-evasion 
angles complicated by a prolonged grand jury 
inquiry into the possible antitrust law viola- 
tions. 

In fact, this heavy run of pending busi- 
ness in the US. attorney’s office, which Mr. 
Henderson will now have to turn over to 
others as he steps up to the Federal bench, 
makes a careful and prompt selection of his 
successor almost as important as was the 
filling of the judgeship vacancy. We hope 
that the President will lose no time in get- 
ting this office as capably filled as it has 
been—and that the Senate Judiciary Com- 
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mittee, which has been stalling all too many 
judicial appointments, will recognize the 
nomination of Mr. Henderson to succeed the 
late Judge Justin C. Morgan as so clearly 
meritorious and nonpolitical that it will 
recommend swift and unanimous Senate 
confirmation, 





New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra in Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many things of which the 17th Dis- 
trict of New York is justly proud, the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra has always been one of the first. 
We in New York are especially proud 
of this orchestra and its talented con- 
ductor for the splendid performances 
they have given on their current inter- 
national tour. The excellence of this 
orchestra is another demonstration to 
peoples of the world, and in this in- 
stance to those behind the Iron Curtain, 
that America is continuing to provide 
cultural leadership. 


I should like to include at this point 
an editorial appearing in this morning’s 
New York Herald Tribune: 

Mr. BERNSTEIN CONQUERS Moscow 


The acclaim which has greeted Leonard 
Bernstein and the New York Philharmonic 
in Moscow is gratifying, but not particu- 
larly surprising. Without exception, every 
American musician visiting the Soviet 
Union has been received enthusiastically— 
and, for that matter, Russia’s musical am- 
bassadors have done right well here, too. 

But there are extraordinary aspects to 
the Bernstein-Philharmonic success story. 
Mr. Bernstein, whose parents were born in 
Russia, is himself American-born, bred, 
educated and trained. He is the most elo- 
quent and exciting spokesman American 
music has had in many years. And his cur- 
rent excursion to Russia is more than just 
a@ tour, it’s an education—for the Russians, 
that is. l 

For in Moscow on Tuesday night Mr. Bern- 
stein gave his Russian listeners an oppor- 
tunity they have not had for a generation. 
He and the Philharmonic played Igor Stra- 
vinsky's “Le Sacre du Printemps”—music of 
worldwide fame since 1913, but proscribed 
by Soviet cultural censors as “bourgeois” and 
“decadent.” Stravinsky, who was born in 
Russia, hasn't been back there since before 
World War I, and has often expressed his 
dislike for all things Soviet, including music. 
But the Moscow audience greeted Mr. Bern- 
stein’s performance of the Stravinsky work 
with shouts. of acclaim, and it’s just possible 
that one of these days a Soviet orchestra 
may suddenly be playing it. - 

In any case, Mr. Bernstein has certainly 
given Moscow something to remember. 
Some people—Russians no less than any 
others—judge a civilization by the way it 
makes autos; others by the way it makes 
music. In regard to the latter, the Phil- 
harmonic concerts have been an eye-open- 
ing experience for the Russians. And it’s 
ironical that part of the revelation should 
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stem from a composer of their own blood, 
whose art they have been deprived of by 
their cultural commissars. 





Resolution by Junior Chamber of 
Commerce on Veterans’ Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, our great 
city of Buffalo was host to the US. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce when it 
held its national convention there in 
June of this year. 

As a Representative from Buffalo, and 
a member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, I would like to include, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
junior chamber of commerce at this con- 
vention concerning veterans’ benefits: 

Whereas the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce has, in convention assembled, passed 
a resolution endorsing benefits to veterans, 
their families and dependents for service- 
incurred disability or death; and 

Whereas the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce has, in convention assembled, op- 
posed by resolution payment to veterans of 
pension benefits based solely on previous 
military service and pensions or other bene- 
fits based on non-service-connected disabil- 
ity; and 

Whereas the nature and extent of the Gov- 
ernment’s obligations to war veterans should 
be clearly defined: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, a vast majority of whose 
members are veterans, through its delegates 
in convention assembled in Buffalo, N.Y., 
on June 17, 1959, commends to the leader- 
ship of this country the following principles 
as a guide for establishing current and fu- 
ture programs: 

1. Military service is an obligation of citi- 
genship. It should not in itself be con- 
sidered a basis for special privilege and 
benefits. 

2. Veterans’ benefits are a means of equal- 
izing significant sacrifices that may result 
directly from military service.. 

3. The Government should maintain a 
positive policy of meeting fully and promptly 
the needs of veterans resulting from service. 

4. Service-connected death or disability 
benefits should be accorded the highest 
priority. Readjustment needs are almost 
equal in importance. Veterans’ non-service- 
connected needs should be met when possible 
through programs for the general popula- 
tion; the non-service-connected veterans’ 
programs retained only to meet en 
needs not covered by general p’ 

5. Veterans with equal dundee: should 
have equal treatment. 

6. Benefits for veterans with similar needs 
should, in most programs, be uniform 
throughout the country. 

7. We must bear our own responsibilities. 
We should not burden a future generation 
with obligations we ourselves are not willing 
to shoulder. 

8. We should keep the whole range of our 
national needs in perspective so our veterans’ 
programs will be in balance with each other 
and with other general programs. 
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9. Our national veterans’ policy should be 
developed in the open forum of public dis- 
cussion. The people should be given com- 
plete factual information on the economic 
and social status of veterans and their needs; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce opposes any legislation and pro- 
grams which violate the principles previously 
stated herein; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
torwarded to each member of the Congress 
of the United States. 





Yardstick of Progress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, Hawaii 
has been justly famed as a land where all 
men, regardless of their ethnic origin, 
freely intermingle in a cosmopolitan 
society. The vigorous Americanism of 
Hawaii’s people is best attested by your 
endorsement. “The people of Hawaii 
deserve statehood. They will be an as- 
set to the Nation.” 

To the native Polynesian, whose an- 
cestors inhabited Hawaii, must go the 
credit for this harmony between the 
races, for the native Polynesian wel- 
comed all, regardless of their race, color, 
or creed. All of Hawaii’s people have 
inherited this spirit of “Aloha.” 

It should be understood that we are 
not perfect. Since our society is com- 
posed of humans, we, of Hawaii, err as 
do other humans. Conscious of the fact 
that our social failures in this regard 
can only be corrected if identified, 
Hawaii encourages and welcomes objec- 
tive appraisals on frequent intervals. 

In this connection, I include an edi- 
torial from the Honolulu Advertiser, of 
August 22, 1959, which comments rather 
well upon a recent appraisal and re- 
ports the findings, which, in my opinion, 
will be of interest to the Members of 
this Congress. 


YARDSTICK OF PROGRESS 

During the past several days, and conclud- 
ing today the Advertiser has reprinted the 
full text of a report on island race relations 
prepared by the social research laboratory 
at the University of Hawaii. 

The report is a serious inquiry into the 
claim that in Hawaii racial equality is an 
accomplished fact. 

While this is not yet entirely true, the re- 
port says, great progress has been and is be- 
ing made. 

Briefly, these are the major conclusions: 

1. There is a strong sentiment for racial 
equality. The postwar decade saw a further 
closing of the gap between actual practice 
and the unwritten code. 

2. Before the war a disproportionate num- 
ber of Caucasians occupied preferred jobs 
in business and the professions. While they 
still enjoy an advantage in some areas, the 
Caucasians are being overtaken rapidly by 
non-Caucasians. Many of the latter now sit 
on the boards of major corporations, are 
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preferred for key positions by mainland 
firms opening island branches. 

3. The postwar rise of organized labor has 
assisted greatly in spreading more widely the 
fruits of Hawali’s stepped-up economic ac- 
tivity. The labor movement itself is sur- 
prisingly interracial. 

4. Where Caueasians and Hawaiians 
formerly dominated the government, now 
the ethnic.composition of the territorial and 
county offices tends to approximate that of 
the territorial population. Representation 
on appointed boards is decidedly more equi- 
table (more) on the basis of personal merit 
and party affiliation. 

5. There ts strikingly little interest in fair 
employment practices legislation. The gen- 
eral public is either unaware of any serious 
problem of racial discrimination in employ- 
ment, or there is general distrust of legal 
methods for correcting such discrimination. 

6. Undoubtedly there are violations of the 
unwritten code, but they become more diffi- 
cult to verify, the evidence is far less con- 
vincing than formerly. 

Meantime, intermarriage and fraterniza- 
tion on the social and civic levels are in- 
creasing. 

The report concludes: 

“Thus in one area after another * * * 
Hawaii's professed ideals of racial equality 
are being translated into reality.” 

The report has two great values. It shows 
us where work is yet to be done in tearing 
down racial barriers so that we may in truth 
one day square practice with our ideals. And 
it encourages us* for this work by highlight- 
ing the remarkable progress we already have 
made. 





Restrictions on Federal Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower has sent up a message re- 
questing legislation to remove the lim- 
itation which the law now imposes on 
the rate of interest at which the Federal 
Government is allowed to borrow money 
for more than 5 years. 

If such legislation is not enacted, the 
Democratic leadership of Congress must 
take full responsibility for their failure 
to heed the President. 

The Treasury can pay whatever rates 
are required by security market condi- 
tions for short-term loans, but the 414 
percent ceiling on 5 year or more matu- 
rities handcuffs the Treasury in its debt 
management responsibility. 

Seventy-six billion dollars’ worth of 
Federal securities will come due within 
the next year. Unless the Government 
is able to sell long-term bonds, the un- 
der 1 year Federal debt will climb to 
$100 billion. No responsible official 
would allow such a huge short-term lia- 
bility to be created which in a crisis the 
nation might be asked to meet. It is a 
dangerous situation and fiscally irre- 
sponsible for such a condition to be 
forced on the Treasury. Congress 
should face up immediately to the debt 
problem, 
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It is particularly desirable to adjust 
the rate on savings bonds. This form 
of government loan is anti-inflationary 
and the patriotic citizens who invest 
their savings in this security in all fair- 
ness should: be paid a rate of interest 
equal to that paid by private savings 
banks. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize the political 
implications, but here is a case where 
President Eisenhower says the adminis- 
tration is willing to assume full respon- 
sibility for managing the Government 
debt if allowed to do so free from arti- 
ficial restrictions. 


Operation Bootstrap—Reservation Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an editorial from 
the McLaughlin Messenger, McLaughlin, 
S. Dak., on my program, “Operation 
Bootstrap—Reservation Style.” The 
editorial, written by Merle E. Lofgren, 
reads as follows: 

Uncle Sam is currently engaged in projects 
all over the world helping underdeveloped 
areas. We are spending millions of dollars 
to start factories, build irrigation projects 
and subsidize other industries to help peo- 
ple develop these areas so that they can 
become self-sufficient. 

Maybe we are right. In the long run it is 
probably better to help people to help them- 
selves than to condemn them to either per- 
manent proverty or perpetual dole. People 
who have a chance to make something of 
themselves are hardly likely to fall for the 
Communist line. 

While we are helping to get these people 
on the path to better things it might be 
well if we would take a little better look at 
some of our own underdeveloped areas. One 
of these is the Indian reservations of South 
Dakota. 

Here you find some 35,000 people, largely 
unemployed and with hardly a goal in life 
except to live. 

No matter how you look at it there is not 
enough work to make jobs for these people. 
Agriculture is the only industry dnd the 
large scale farming and ranching operations 
that exist do not take a large labor force. 

For that reason we see merit in a bill E. Y. 
Berry has introduced in Congress. It is a 
self-help measure, a “lift yourself by the 
bootstraps” operation. It would provide that 
the Federal Government spend money for 
establishing industry on the reservation and 
to explore the possibilities of creating jobs 
for the large labor supply of Indian people. 

We are not fond of starting new Govern- 
ment projects or of asking for Federal aid. 
In this case we think Berry is justified be- 
cause tax money is now being spent on the 
reservations in large amounts for relief, wel- 
fare, ADC and for law enforcement. Our 
Government has spent millions on the reser- 
vations. 

Yet we are little further ahead, perhaps 
worse off, than we were when the Great 
White Father took over the Indian destinies. 

We think Berry’s line of thinking should 
be pursued by the Indian Bureau and the 
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Congress. With a little resourcefulness an 
“operation bootstrap” might be put in effect 
in this area at but little greater cost than 
that of our present multitude of welfare 
programs. Certainly the cost would not be 
as great or as hard to justify as is the 
amount we are now spending in areas with 
similar problems overseas. 


Declaration of Santiago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been published about the mounting 
tensions in the Caribbean area and the 
efforts of the governments of the West- 
ern Hemisphere to allay these threats 
to peace and political stability. Cul- 
minating in the 10th Inter-American 
Conference at Santiago, Chile, which 
was finished on August 18, 1959, this 
major attempt to restore normal condi- 
tions merits wide study. 

A summary-of the results of the San- 
tiago Conference by Bertram B. Johans- 
son, staff writer on Latin American af- 
fairs for the Christian Science Monitor, 
also the text of the Declaration of San- 
tiago were published in the August 19, 
1959, issue of that well-known inter- 
national newspaper. 

The indicated summary and declara- 
tion follow: 

SANTIAGO WATERS FREEDOM’s Roots 
(By Bertram B. Johansson) 

Veteran delegates to the American For- 
eign Ministers Conference in Santiago, Chile, 
are under no illusions that the Santiago 
Declaration immediately will end Caribbean 
tensions. 

They are hopeful, however, that the San- 
tiago conference, which finished August 18, 
has at least defined objectives more clearly 
and strengthened hemispheric resolve that 
the Caribbean shall not continue as an area 
of ferment. 

Ten thousand words were written into the 
Declaration of Santiago, issued August 18 
by the foreign ministers. The declaration: 

Condemns dictators; 

Reasserts the principle of noninterven- 
tion; 

Approves of democratic systems; 

States that democracy cannot be forced 
on a@ country, especially from the outside, 
but must come as a natural growth from 
within a nation; 

Revives an Organization of American 
States peace committee to bring the glare 
of publicity on tension areas which, in.the 
current Latin American context, means the 
Caribbean. 

U.S. Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 
said at the end of the meetings he believed 
the conference will have a long-range effect 
that will have great significance. 

The deliberations, he said, brought into 
clearer light the problems that face us and 
have offered a means for their solution. 


REBELS HUNTED IN HAITI 


In the course of his stay in Santiago, Mr. 
Herter talked privately with all of the for- 
ministers of the 20 Latin American 
republics. This was of enormous help, he 
said, in giving him a greater understanding 
of the hemisphere. 


August 27 


As if to illustrate the problems confront- 
ing members of the peace committee which 
will begin immediately to investigate Carib- 
bean tensions, two “invasions” occurred in 
the area while the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference was in progress in Chile. 

Premier Fidel Castro charged that the 
Dominican Republic and/or former dictator 
Pulgencio Batista had launched an invasion 
effort from the Dominican island against 
Cuba. 

In Haiti, troops still are attempting to 
ferret out some 30 rebels, allegedly from 
Cuba, who made a landing early this weck. 

The Dominican Republic announced it 
would come to the aid of Haiti, if necessary. 
Cuba countered and said that though the 
invaders may have come from Cuba they 
had been sent by Dominican President Tru- 
jillo to embarrass Cuba’s position at the 
OAS Santiago discussions. 

Days before the Santiago conference 
opened, the foreign ministers said they did 
not plan to umpire the crosscurrents of in- 
vasions in the Caribbean. Rather, they 
hoped to create a climate of opinion that 
would keep would-be invaders inactive. 

COMMITTEE’S ROLE 

With the military success of the Castro 
revolution still fresh in peoples’ minds and 
producing effervescent invasion attempts 
around the Caribbean, this will take some 
doing. 

It was for this reason that the Inter- 
American Peace Committee of the OAS was 
revived to keep watch on the trouble spots, 
study ways to prevent attempts from abroad 
to overthrow legal governments, and report 
to the Quito, Ecuador, conference in Febru- 
ary. 

The committee may make investigations 
either at the request of a victim country or 
on its own initiative. But the committee 
will have to obtain consent of the country 
it wants to investigate if it desires to make 
an on-the-spot check. 

The conference resolution did not say 
what would happen if a country refuses con- 
sent to an inquiry, but the foreign ministers 
could call a hemispheric conference to 
throw the floodlight of publicity on the re- 
fusal. 

The peace committee also could make its 
investigation from the outside and then pub- 
licize its report. This, it is hoped, would 
bring the matter before the people of the 
Americas and bring public opinion to bear 
on the troublemaker, 

The conference produced one change. 
Maj. Raul Castro of Cuba, arriving in San- 
tiago after the conference had ended had 
some kind words for the OAS discussions. 

Earlier, in Lima and Caracas, while en 
route to Chile, Major Castro had said the 
Santiago conference was farcical and use- 
less, repeating terms his brother, Fidel, had 
used last week. 

Major Castro said in Santiago, however, 
that after reading reports on the meeting 
he felt it accomplished something positive 
by giving serious consideration to dictator- 
ship and poverty in the Americas. 

OAS Nations RELEASE. DECLARATION oF SAN- 
TIAGO 


SANTIAGO, CHILE.—The text of the Declara- 
tion of Santiago adopted by the American 
foreign ministers in their special conference 
on Caribbean tensions: 

The fifth meeting of consultation of min- 
isters of foreign affairs, expressing the gen- 
eral aspiration of the American peoples to 
live. in peace under the protection of demo- 
cratic institutions, free from all interven- 
tion and all totalitarian influence, and con- 
sidering: 

That the faith of the peoples of America 
in the effective exercise of representative 
democracy is the best vehicle for the promo- 
tion of their social and political progress 
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(Resolution XCV of the 10th Inter-American 
Conference), while well planned and inten~- 
sive development of the economies of the 
American countries and improvement in the 
standard of living of their peoples represent 
the best and firmest foundation on which the 
practical exercise of democracy and the stab- 
ilization of their institutions can be reestab- 
lished (resolution of the Special Committee 
to Study Formulaton of New Measures for 
Economic Cooperation) : 

That in Resolution XXXII, the Ninth In- 
ternational Conference of the American 
States, for the purpose of safeguarding peace 
and maintaining mutual respect among 
states, among other things, resolved to re- 
affirm their decision to maintain and further 
effective social and economic policy for the 
purpose of raising the standard of living 
of their peoples, and their conviction that 
only under a system founded upon a guaran- 
tee of the essential freedoms and rights of the 
individual is it possible to attain this goal; 
and to condemn the methods of every sys- 
tem tending to suppress political and civil 
rights and liberties, and in particular the 
action of international communism or any 
other totalitarian doctrine; 

In Resolution XCV, 10th Inter-American 
Conference, resolved to unite the efforts of 
all American states to apply, develop, and 
perfect principles of the inter-American sys- 
tem so that they would form a basis of firm 
and solidary action designed to obtain in a 
short time the effective realization of rep- 
resentative democratic system, rule of social 
justice and security and economic and cul- 
tural cooperation essential to the mutual 
well-being and prosperity of all peoples of 
the hemisphere; 

That harmony among American Repub- 
lics can be effective only insofar as human 
rights and fundamental freedoms and exer- 
cise of representative democracy are a reality 
within every one of them, since experience 
has demonstrated that failure to adhere to 
such principles is a source of widespread dis- 
turbance and gives rise to emigration that 
causes frequent and grave political tensions 
between the state any émigrés leave and the 
states that receive them; 

That the existence of antidemocratic re- 
gimes constitutes a violation of the princi- 
ples on which the Organization of American 
States is founded and endangers peace and 
harmony of the hemisphere; and 

It is advisable to enounce in a general way 
a few principles and attributes of the demo- 
cratic system in this hemisphere so as to 
permit national and international public 
opinion to gagé the degree to which political 
regimes and governments conform to that 
system, thus helping to eradicate forms of 
dictatorship, depotism, or tyranny without 
weakening respect for the right of peoples 
freely to choose their own form of govern- 
ment, declares: 

1. The principle of the rule of law should 
be assured by separation of powers and by 
control of the legality of governmental acts 
by competent organs of the state. 

2. The government of American Republics 
should be derived from free election. 

3. Perpetuation in power and exercise of 
power without a fixed term and with the 
manifest intent of perpetuation is incom- 
patible with the effective exercise of democ- 
racy. 

4. Governments of American states should 
ensure a system of freedom for individual and 
social justice based on respect for funda- 
mental rights. 

5. Human rights incorporated into the leg- 
islation of various American states should be 
protected by effective judicial procedures. 

6. Systematic use of political proscription 
is contrary to American democratic order. 

7. Freedom of the press, of radio, and tele- 
vision, and in general freedom of informa- 
tion and expression are essential conditions 
for the existence of a democratic regime. 
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8. American states, in order to strengthen 
democratic institutions, should . cooperate 
among themselves Within the limits of their 
resources and the framework of their laws 
so as to strengthen and develop their eco- 
nomic structure and achieve just and hu- 
mane living conditions for their peoples; 

Resolved, This declaration shall be known 
as the Declaration of Santiago de Chile. 





Sale of Commemorative Soil Conservation 
Stamp. Promoted by Radio Station 
KWHI, Brenham, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 26, 1959, over radio station 
KWHI, Brenham, Tex., a very splendid 
radio program was presented promoting 
the sale of the new U.S. commemorative 
postage stamp featuring soil conserva- 
tion in our Nation. 

Participating in the program were Mr. 
T. A. Low, the very fine postmaster at 
Brenham, and Mr. W. H. Prenzler, vice 
chairman of the Austin-Washington 
Soil Conservation District of Burton, Tex. 
Working with these two gentlemen to 
make the program so successful was Mr. 
E. P. Krueger, work unit conservationist 
of the Soil Conservation Service. This 
program was made possible through the 
courtesy of Mr. Tom Whitehead, Sr., pub- 
lisher of the Brenham Banner Press and 
owner of the KWHI radio station. 

It is significant that two of the 
important departments of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government co- 
operated in this special stamp program 
to recognize and honor the soil conser- 
vation farmers and ranchers of America. 

Because of the interest the Members 
of Congress have in the importance of 
the soil conservation program, I include 
the transcript of that program in the 
REcorpD: 

ANNOUNCER. A new U.S. commemorative 
postage stamp featuring soil conservation has 
been placed on first-day sale at Rapid City, 
S. Dak. today, August 26. Tomorrow, Au- 
gust 27, the stamp will go on sale at all 
post offices in the country and in this area. 
We've asked Postmaster T. A. Low of Bren- 
ham and Soil Conservation District Super- 
visor W. H. Prenzler of Burton to tell us 
about the new stamp. Let’s hear from our 
postmaster first. Mr. Low, just what is a 
commemorative stamp? 

POSTMASTER. A commemorative postage 
stamp is a very special kind of stamp. 
These stamps are used to commemorate na- 
tional events, such as statehood anniver- 
saries, pay tribute to our national ideals, 
and mark important national achievements. 
The stamps remain on sale for a limited 
time, usually 6 months to a year, or until 
the supply is exhausted. Normally, we print 
120 million stamps of a commemorative issue. 
In the case of the soil conservation stamp 
this is $4,800,000 worth. When these are 
gone, there will be no reprints, and the 
stamps will become stamp collectors’ items. 

ANNOUNCER. You. told me an interest- 
ing fact about stamp collecting—that it has 
become the Nation’s No. 1 hobby. I wonder 
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if you could tell us something about this, 
and why it is such a popular hobby. 

POSTMASTER. It has been estimated that 
there are upwards of 20 million stamp col- 
lectors in the United States. This easily 
makes stamp collecting the most universal 
hobby in the country. There are more stamp 
collectors than there are dog owners. Stamp 
collecting actually began in 1840 when the 
first adhesive postage stamps were issued in 
England. The United States issued ad- 
hesive stamps for the first time on July 
1, 1847. Incidentally, Washington County 
had five post offices and Austin County had 
six post offices in that year. They were sur- 
passed in all of Texas only by Brazoria 
County. 

ANNOUNCER. I sure would like to have a 
set of these first cancellations from our old- 
est post offices, some of which are now only 
names in the history of the county and 
Texas. How many of these commemorative 
stamps does the Post Office Department 
issue nowdays? 

POSTMASTER. In recent years the Depart- 
ment has been issuing 12 to 15 a year. 
You might be interested to know that com- 
memorative stamps are fairly new. They 
were introduced at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago in 1893. If Grandpa has 
any of these old Columbian Exposition com- 
memorative stamps around that he bought 
back in 1893, they have increased a good bit 
in philatelic value since the time they 
were first issued. 

ANNOUNCER. Does the Post Office Depart- 
ment get many requests for new stamps 
each year? 

PosTMASTER. Yes, we receive hundreds of 
requests each year, and we now have a back- 
log of approximately 2,600 suggested sub- 
jects. Obviously, since we only issue a dozen 
or so commemoratives each year, we cannot 
begin to comply with all the suggestions 
that come in. But, I want to say right 
here, that in my opinion, the selection of 
soil conservation as the motive for a special 
edition postage stamp is a very befitting 
and worthy move, and this stamp is very 
pretty. 

ANNOUNCER. Thanks, Mr. Postmaster. 
Now let’s turn to our other guest Mr. 
Prenzler, as a leader in soil conservation I’m 
sure you feel honored about the new soil 
conservation postage stamp. 

Supervisor. I certainly do. You know, 
issuance of this commemorative stamp is 
actually a salute to farmers and ranchers, 
their local soil conservation districts, and 
to the professional conservationists and 
other agricultural workers who have helped 
make the United States a world leader in 
soil conservation. As one of five supervisors 
of the Austin-Washington Soil Conservation 
District and as one of the first farmers to 
cooperate with the district, I feel very proud 
over this nationwide recognition of the ef- 
fort which we and others are making in 
the soil consérvation cause. I also would 
like to say here that as an auxiliary rural 
mail carrier for many years, I feel very 
proud over the soil conservation stamp is- 
sued jointly by the Post Office Department 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

ANNOUNCER. Have you seen the new stamp, 
Mr. Prenzler? 

Supervisor. I’ve seen them and I will buy 
some as well as selling, I hope, many of 
them. And it certainly is an attractive 
stamp. It’s in three colors, yellow, green, 
and blue. It portrays a modern farm show- 
ing that conservation farming brings beauty 
as well as bounty to rural living. The 
stamp shows contour stripcropping, terrac- 
ing, pasture improvement, tree planting, 
and a farm pond, In addition, the silhou- 
ette of a city in the background symbolizes 
that urban as well as rural people are highly 
dependent upon the care and wise use of 
land as a principal source of food, water, 
shelter, and clothing. 
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ANNOUNCER. I suppose you have some 
local observance planned when the stamp 
goes on sale? 

Supervisor. That’s why the postmaster 
and I are here, to kick off the sales of the 
conservation stamp in Washington County. 
The soil conservation district has also pub- 
lished an article and a reproduction of the 
stamp in its weekly news column in the 
Brenham Banner Press. 

ANNOUNCER. Well, I hope the new soil 
conservation stamp is a big success, Mr. Low 
and Mr. Prenzler, and that lots of them are 
sold. By the way, which post offices in this 
area are offering the special soil conserva- 
tion stamp? How about it, Mr. Postmaster? 

PosTMASTER. We at the Brenham Post Of- 
fice have ordered $2,000 worth of the soil 
conservation postage stamp, as a starter. I 
am informed that all other post offices in 
Washington County are also handling a 
limited supply of this commemorative 
stamp. 

ANNOUNCER. I understand that at one time 
we had quite a number of post offices in the 
area, but several have closed down in recent 
years. Would you tell us briefly something 
about this and which post offices are now 
in operation here? 

PosTMASTER. The present-day post offices 
in Washington County and postmasters are: 
Washington is the oldest post office, Edwin 
Dickschat is postmaster; next is Brenham, 
with more than 113 years of postal service, 
and I am the postmaster here; Old Gay Hill 
and Chappell Hill are other old post offices 
with nearly 110 years of service to the public. 
Mrs. Smith is postmistress at Chappell Hill; 
and Walter Werchem is postmaster at Gay 
Hill. The Burton Post Office is a mere 
youngster, but it too has serviced its area 
about 88 years now. Mr. E. O. Osimeyer is 
acting postmaster there. 

There used to be numerous post offices in 
the past. In 1904 we had 22 post offices in 
the county, but with the coming of the 
R.F.D. routes in that the need for some 
of the offices was eliminated. With the 
coming of the automobile, better roads, and 
relatively fewer people left on the land, there 
followed a steady reduction in the number 
of post offices. 

By the way, this makes me think that the 
farmers and ranchers still on the land, not 
only have a greater job of feeding 176 million 
people in this country alone, and others, but 
also that their care and conservation of the 
land is of the greatest importance to all of 
us and is even more important in 1959 than 
in former years. 

ANNOUNCER. Well, thanks very much gen- 
tlemen, for all the good information about 
the new soil conservation stamp that goes on 
sale here tomorrow, August 27, and the great 
cause it sponsors. Our guests today were 
Will Prenzler, a supervisor of the Austin- 
Washington Soil Conservation District and 
T. A. Low, postmaster at Brenham. 





Foreign Firms Plague U.S. Firms 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, competition from foreign in- 
dustrial firms, employing cheap labor, 
low prices, and American know-how, is 

plaguing more and more U.S. companies. 
Finally, the problem is on the very door- 
step of Congress itself. 
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Just recently, I discovered that the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, our own medium 
for recording debates, expressing views, 
and printing much of the data from 
which American history will be written, 
is being stitched with British wire. 

Mr. Speaker, I grant that this is a 
relatively small matter in terms of 
money, but it illustrates how far for- 
eign competition with American prod- 
ucts has gone. In the first 6 months of 
1959, all seven awards for CONGRESSIONAL 
Record binding wire appear to have 
gone to Holdwire, Ltd. During the sec- 
ond half, the Holdwire firm continues 
to obtain contracts. Some recent awards 
to the British company were as follows: 
July 23, 2,200 pounds; July 29, 3,000 
pounds; July 29, 2,200 pounds. 

Of course, our friends in London pur- 
port to favor the reciprocal lowering of 
trade barriers. It is interesting to spec- 
ulate, however, on how soon we shall 
find that the proceedings of the British 
Parliament are stitched with foreign- 
produced wire or printed on American 
newsprint. 

Mr. Speaker, the rate at which our 
manufacturers are losing markets, both 
at home and abroad, is truly alarming. 
I might point out that this result was 
foreseen by many Members who have 
sought to change our present foreign 
trade policies. Perhaps this small ex- 
ample in “our own living room,” so to 
speak, will illustrate why the import 
problem calls for constant vigilance on 
the part of Congress. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 160 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article appearing 
in the Omaha (Nebr.) Morning World- 
Herald of March 24, 1959, entitled 
“Purer River Is Safety Aid.” 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Morning World- 
Herald, Mar. 24, 1959] 
PurER River Is SAFeTy AID—TReESTER TESTI- 
FIEs ON Sroux Ciry SEWERAGE 
(By Gabe Parks) 

Sioux Crry, Iowa—The treatment of 
Sioux City sewerage before it is dumped 
into the Missouri River would be “an added 
safety factor” for Omaha's water supply. 

Ralph Trester, general manager of the 
Metropolitan Utilities District, testified 
Monday before a special eight-man board of 
water pollution officials. 

PURITY IS IN EXCESS 

The hearing is part of a Federal procedure 
being invoked by the Public Health Service 
to get Sioux City to quit polluting the river. 

Mr. Trester stressed that the purity of 
Omaha's drinking water, after treatment, is 
“far in excess” of State and Federal re- 
quirements. 

But the risk connected with a possible 
human or mechanical failure in the purify- 
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ing process “is in direct proportion of the 
increased pollution of the raw water sup- 
ply,” he said. 

OMAHA COSTS CITED 

Omaha Public Works Director George 
Fisher reported Omaha is spending $5,100,- 
000 for sewerage treatment projects now 
either in the construction or planning 
stages. 

“The wonderful big Missouri should not be 
polluted by anybody, including ourselves,” 
Mr. Fisher said. 

George Davis, attorney for Sioux City, 
cross-examined Messrs. Trester and Fisher 
closely on Omaha's water and sewer pro- 
grams. 

DENISON PLANT BLAMED 

Mr. Davis also said the packing plant at 
Denison, Iowa, is dumping untreated refuse 
into the Boyer River which empties into 
the Missouri. 

“This is at least twice as close to Omaha 
as Sioux City,” he said. 

Mr. Davis said Sioux City is 117 miles 
above Omaha and “there should be a cer-~- 
tain amount of natural purification” in that 
distance. 





Industrial Peace or Conflict 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the controversy over labor- 
management reform legislation has de- 
generated into a conflict that threatens 
future labor-management relations and 
cooperation. 

These serious and troubled times call 
for understanding, good will, and co- 
operation between these two great forces 
in our economy. When the spirit of co- 
operation’ gives way to bitter strife and 
hatred, the public and the Nation suffer 
as well as management and labor. 

My opposition to the Griffin-Landrum 
bill was to its punitive provisions which 
were deliberately designed to weaken or 
destroy labor unions and to make im- 
possible the formation of new unions, 
particularly in backward southern areas. 
This is the road to a corporate state 
with the destruction of basic and funda- 
mental rights of American citizens. 

It is more than a threat to free unions. 
It is a challenge to all good citizens who 
abhor totalitarian tyranny. JT, is a dan- 
ger té American democracy. 

To reverse this ugly trend calls for 
the best in both labor and management. 
It calls for recognition of their own com- 
mon interest and concern for the public 
welfare and national unity and strength. 

The powerful propaganda drive for a 
strong labor reform bill, if successful, 
can be of no real value if such legisla- 
tion contains unjust, unworkable, and 
punitive provisions which will lead to 
—— strife, disunity, and discon- 
ten 

In the past decade labor unionists have 
worked with leaders of industry and 
other civic leaders in community projects 
which have contributed much to the 
progress and welfare of citizens in towns, 
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cities, and rural areas throughout the 
Nation. 

It would be a tragedy if this good 
will and teamwork would be destroyed by 
ill-considered, unwise, and unworkable 
legislation designed to fight unions 
rather than corruption. 

The reaction to punitive legislation as 
contained in the Landrum-Griffin bill 
is already evident in bitter comment 
from publications representing the views 
of decent union men and women. They 
know and understand the objective of 
Landrum bill sponsors who see unions 
as a greater evil than corruption and 
racketeering. 

The following editorials and state- 
ments refiect the thinking of union 
members dedicated to justice and de- 
cency in both unions and Government: 

[From current issue of the Machinist] 
INFAMY 

The history of the 86th Congress will be 
ead reading, for it will contain one of the 
most shameful chapters of lobbying activity 
in modern history. This issue of the Machin- 
ist gives some indication of how the screws 
were turned on Congressmen, of why a num- 
ber of normally liberal legislators lost their 
nerve, of why they turned on their friends 
to vote for the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

The big corporations, the chambers of com- 
merce, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers were well organized and well informed. 
They were better informed than those Con- 
gressmen who voted without having ever 
read or understood the bill. 

That organized employers would pull every 
trick in the book to get Congressmen to vote 
for a killer bill could have been expected. 
They have the same right as labor or any 
other group to attempt to influence Congress 
by persuasion and by pressure. 

The shocker was the extent to which the 
big corporations were able to get the highest 
Officials of our National Government to do 
their work for them. Seldom in American 
history has the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment interfered so openly with the legis- 
lative branch. 

Other Presidents have attempted to. give 
leadership on legislation, true. Yet, never in 
the memory of oldtimers has the logrolling, 
the patronage promising, the threats of re- 
prisals been applied so brazenly that they 
could be advertised on the floor of the House 
during debate. 

Normally our press—the great free press of 
the United States—has been quick to defend 
Congress against encroachment by the White 
House and against undue pressures from any 
lobby. This time, however, many of our 
newspapers had become part of the lobby. 
Our largest TV networks were used by the 
lobby. 

With the notable exception of the Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution, we know of no daily 
newspaper that attempted to expose the sor- 
did spectacle of the Landrum-Griffin lobby. 
In our opinion, the Atlanta Journal deserves 
a Pulitzer prize, for exposing the pressures 
brought against one courageous Congressman 
who stood up against them all. The Atlanta 
Journal’s reporting is the more remarkable 
because the newspaper itself editorially sup- 
ported the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Unlike the big business lobby, labor’s lob- 
by is constantly exposed to the withering 
scorn and exaggerations of the editorial 
writers, antiunion columnists, and corre- 
spondents. 

The report in this issue of the Machinist 
of pressures that pushed the Landrum-Griffin 
bill through the House of Representatives 
is only a partial report. It is not one to make 
Americans proud, 


{From the New Era, Reading, Pa.] 
Ficnt Never Enps 


Anyone harboring the quaint notion that 
management wants to get along with labor 
is suffering from delusions. 

That myth disappeared into thin air last 
week when the true temper of big business 
emerged during debate on the Landrum- 
Griffin antilabor bill. 

Washington was crowded with lobbyists 
from the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
who put heavy pressure on lawmakers with 
the argument that this is the time to “put 
labor in its place.” 

There used to be a time when labor was 
lulled into a false sense of security with 
the management argument that industry ac- 
cepts labor as a partner on the national 
scene and that the days of strife are over. 

Labor let its guard down—and wham, we 
got clobbered, but good. 

What this latest episode proves once more 
is that down deep in its cold, calculating 
heart, corporate America has no use for 
organized labor. Unions are something that 
must be “tolerated,” only as long as unions 
are strong. 

And meanwhile big business is providing 
the money, the brains, the propaganda—and, 
yes, the votes in Congress—to weaken the 
trade union movement. 

At every turn you find a stiffening of big 
business against labor—in the steel dispute 
where “inflation” is the propaganda word. In 
the railroad industry where “featherbed- 
ding” is the scare word; in Congress where 
“reform” touches off a tirade of antiunion- 
ism; in the Presidency where Ike Eisenhower 
goes on TV during the most costly time period 
to whack the devil out of workers and their 
unions. 

What have-we learned from the Landrum- 
Griffin vote? 

In our humble opinion it signals an agoniz- 
ing reappraisal of labor’s attitudes and labor's 
goals. It calls for a return to militant union- 
ism in which a fighting labor movement is 
willing to dramatize the issues through sacri- 
fice and sweat. 

This militancy on the economic front must 
be accompanied by organizing effort, more 
education, and then greater political action. 

Anyone harboring visions of labor-manage- 
ment peace for licking the boots of big in- 
dustry will go down in history as a Chamber- 
lain-type appeaser who merely postponed the 
day of showdown. 

As we said, “nobody gives labor nothing.” 
History shows it’s a struggle right down to 
the wire. 


REFORM MANAGEMENT 
(Letter to Washington Post editor) 


With all the antilabor sentiment erupting 
from Capitol Hill and that place on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, it seems appropriate to re- 
member that there is one and only one reason 
for the existence of labor unions in the first 
place—the. shocking lack of conscience on the 
part of those who control production. 

If industrial management were just, we 
would need no labor unions and all of us 
duespaying members would tear up our 
cards happily. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case, a fact fully realized by anybody who 
ever has tried to negotiate a fair contract 
with greedy, millionaire owners. 

As far the gangsterism in unions, a history 
of labor-management relations shows posi- 
tively that the door to this evil was opened 
by management, which hired goons to beat 
down workers looking for something better 
than a peasant’s existence. 

All honorable union men everywhere are in 
favor of getting rid of the gangsters, but no 
union man will buy legislation aimed at 
curbing honorable union activities. 
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A mere glance at the economic situation 
prevailing in this country today should con- 
vince even a schoolboy that something be- 
sides gangsterism needs correcting. While 
owners are stacking it away by the millions 
(look at last year’s profits earned by the 
steelmakers), the average workingman still 
has to have two jobs or send his wife to work 
to enjoy a minimum of luxury such as a new 
home and a decent car. 

All the idiots are buying that congressional 
and Presidential baloney about labor reform. 
Why doesn’t somebody try to reform man- 
agement? 

WILL.aM FUCHS. 

WASHINGTON. 





[From the New Era] 
PLACING THE BLAME 


There’s an axiom in politics that a de- 
feated candidate blames his closest friends 
for his downfall—they didn’t do enough for 
him. The same kind of thinking apparently 
has beset some of our top labor leaders since 
the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition clobbered 
us last week by passing the antilabor Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill in the House of Repre- 
sentc.tives. 

Instead of putting the blame where it 
belongs—on the Republicans and southern 
Democrats, who arg subservient to big busi- 
ness, big money interests—the disillusioned 
unionists are talking about taking a new 
look at the Democratic Party. 


Now this is kid-talk. When you look over 
the Landrum-Griffin vote, you find that 90 
percent of the votes against the harsh 
killer legislation were cast by Democrats. On 
the other hand, 88 percent of the Republicans 
voted against labor and for the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. So, does it' make 
sense to drop the Democrats when they were 
the only ones to give any support at all to 
labor's position? 

Unfortunately, as long as there is a South 
and a civil rights issue, there will be Dixie- 
crats. And the Republicans will continue 
to sell the Negroes down the river by swap- 
ping, dealing, and trading with the Dixiecrats 
in Congress to control the Government. In 
this instance the Republicans agreed to duck 
the civil rights issue, and the Dixiecrats in 
turn voted for antilabor legislation. 

I didn’t realize, until Congressman GrorcEe 
M. RHOpDEs called it to my attention, that 
some southern Democrats really want to keep 
labor weak so that Southern States with their 
cheap, unorganized labor can continue to 
entice industry away from the industrial 
North. Many of the big corporations are 
building new plants in backward, right-to 
work States, mostly in the South. They will 
reap tremendous profits until such time as 
unions do win a foothold and overcome the 
fear which employers are implanting in 
Southern workers’ minds. 

So the Dixiecrats sold their party once 
more for a few pieces of silver. But this is 
no reason for labor to desert the liberal 
Democrats just because Dixiecrats betrayed 
the party that has given them national 
prominence, prestige, and power unparalled 
in American history. 

Isn’t it a tragic thing, when you stop to 
think about it, that right here in Reading 
some of the most outspoken advocates of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill were the most hostile 
union-haters in the community. What the 
devil do the managements of giant nonunion 
industries here in Berks County care about 
the welfare of union members employed in 
another plant? You'd think these money- 
bags employers were bleeding for the “little 
people,” judging from the things they wrote 
and said while the labor fight was on in the 
House. The truth is that millions of un- 
suspecting union members were “used’’ and 
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“taken in” by corporate executives who de- 
manded “labor reform” but really want no 
unions at all. 
Public Affairs 
column ]} 
LaBor PEACE? 


All the time that Congress is feverishly 
debating what kind of legislation we ought 
to have to bring an end to labor-manage- 
ment malpractices and to curb the power of 
alleged union bosses what may be an in- 
finitely more important story is going un- 
noticed. 

That is the story of the steady increase in 
labor-management tensions as reflected in 
the number of complaints of unfair labor- 
management practices before the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Month after month the Board’s business 
mounts. Month after month the bitterness 
of strife between union workers and their 
employers mounts. 

Instead of labor peace as the authors of 
our labor-management legislation tells us is 
their goal, we are getting industrial warfare. 

With 500,000 steelworkers out on strike 
and another 100,000 workers laid off in re- 
lated industries in what is obviously one of 
the sharpest labor-management disputes that 
we have had in many years, it might be a 
good time to look at the more general pic- 
ture and see what is happening on the labor 
front. 

The NLRB has just issued its statistical 
summary of its activities covering the second 
quarter of 1959. 

Here are some of the recordbreaking 
highlights: 

The five-member Board issued formal deci- 
sions in 699 cases, an increase of 21 percent 
over the previous 3 months. 

The General Counsel issued 297 unfair 
labor practices complaints—the greatest 
number ever issued in any one quarter. 

Unfair labor practice cases filed by em- 
ployers numbered 563; an increase of 126 
percent over those filed during the same 
quarter a year ago. 

Unions filed 1,021 unfair labor practice 
cases for an increase of 41 percent over those 
filed by unions during the corresponding 
period of 1958. 

These increases are not something new. 
They are part of a pattern of increasing 
tensions and disputes that has shown itself 
clearly for at least the past year and a half. 

Why? 

Any objective study of the attitude of 
many segments of industry during the past 
few years will show an obvious determina- 
tion to crack down on organized labor. 

Both the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
have been conducting a never-ceasing cam- 
paign against labor, constantly using the 
timeworn cliches of labor bossism, labor 
monoply, and labor corruption. 

In this the McClellan committee hearings 
have been a never-failing and convenient 
source of citable evidence to be used against 
all unions whether they are among those 
which have been investigated or not. 

Right-to-work supporters, despite the set- 

backs suffered at the polls last November, 
have never ceased to press for harsher States 
rights legislation to weaken and perhaps 
even destroy unionism in the name of pro- 
tecting it. 
“In Congress itself there is a group of Sen- 
ators and Representatives who spend much 
of their time in the fight to enact legislation 
that would further restrict union activities 
and discredit labor. 

The drive of business to enter the political 
field more actively and more openly is a 
reflection of business hatred of labor 


strength. 


{From Institute weekly 
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The NLRB itself had been accused re- 
peatedly by labor spokesmen of showing bias 
toward business as against unions and cer- 
tainly it had reversed numerous decisions 
made by previous Boards which, in turn, had 
been accused by business of being prolabor. 

The result in tension and tendency to 
rush to the Board shows itself in the sta- 
tistics. . 

Employers, emboldened by proemployer de- 
cisions, have more than doubled their com- 
plaints to the Board as compared with the 
figures for 1958. 

Unions in turn have upped their com- 
plaints by more than 40 percent for the 
same period. 

The General Counsel issues a recordbreak- 
ing number of complaints. 

It’s all very well to keep pounding away 
on corruption within the labor movement. 

But how about a little investigation into 
the reasons for the recordbreaking charges 
and countercharges that are overburden- 
ing an already overburdened NLRB? 


He’s THer Bor 
[From the New Era] 


The President’s ability to doubletalk con- 
stantly amazes us. 

When labor suggested he enter the steel 
strike situation Eisenhower said: “I couldn’t 
think of anything more objectionable than 
to put the Federal Government constantly in 
the business of settling these major strikes.” 

Yet when it came to sticking his nose into 
the basic rules under which labor-manage- 
ment relations are supposed to function, the 
President didn’t hesitate one moment to go 
on the air, read an antilabor speech pre- 
pared for him by someone else, and arbitrar- 
ily put the Federal Government into the 
business of labor-management relations. 

In other words, he was willing to use his 
high office for the benefit of big business, but 
refused to give up even 2 holes of golf to help 
500,000 idle steelworkers. 


Report on the U.S.S.R.—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
very able chief of the Los Angeles Times 


Washington bureau, Mr. Robert T. 
Hartmann, who was one of the newsmen 
accompanying Vice President Nrxon on 
his tour of the U.S.S.R. and Poland, has 
written an outstanding series of eight 
articles on his experiences during the 
tour and his impressions of the U.S.S.R. 
and its people. The series appeared re- 
cently in the Los Angeles Times. 

Mr. Hartmann has presented some 
very interesting comments and side- 
lights about his trip and a penetrating 
“what-makes-it-tick” analysis of the 
Soviet system which I believe will be of 
much interest tothe Congress. ~ 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am submitting for inclusion at this 
time the first two articles of the series: 
Nrxon In Russia: FuSION or PoLirIcIAN AND 

STATESMAN 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

Wasuincton, August 15—RicHarp M. 

Nixon, not the Lenin which is being out- 
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fitted in Leningrad for October trial runs, 
may turn out to be the world’s first atomic 
icebreaker. Or he may be merely the latest 
Western recipient of Mr. Khrushchev’s un- 
inhibited hospitality when the devil a saint 
would be. 

It’s a gamble, and nobody is more aware 
of it than the California-born Vice Presi- 
dent. His final place in history may be a 
footnote relating the fact he told the Soviet 
Premier he didn’t know everything and talk- 
ed too much. 

But Nrxon is not under any illusions 
about this powerful, peasant-born dynamo 
of energy and Communist dialectic who 
bosses half the world. His report to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will make fascinating 
reading when the secret archives of this ad- 
ministration are someday published, like the 
Yalta papers, 

Meanwhile, though the Vice President has 
kept scrupulous silence about his private 
conversations with Khrushchev, the Amer- 
ican people and’ the rest of the free world 
already have a better picture of the U.S.S.R. 
than ever before through the words and pic- 
tures of nearly 100 newsmen who followed 
Nixon to Novosidrsk and back. They also 
have an enlarged picture of Nrxon, who will 
be argued about during the next 12 months 
in the United States. 

These last 6,000 miles of Nrxon’s amazing 
total of 150,000 miles of goodwill globe- 
trotting proved nothing entirely new. What 
they demonstrated most significantly was 
that he can combine his rough-and-ready 
whistlestop technique, heretofore seen only 
on the domestic campaign trail, with his 
undoubted but previously perfunctory tal- 
ent for meeting the leaders of 53 nations he 
has visited. The old and new Nrxons have 
fused; the politician and statesman were a 
single self-confident man in Moscow. 

It’s an ironic fact that the very traits 
which Nrxon’s critics have treated most 
scornfully, a certain icy ruthlessness in 
verbal battle, aggressive and agile counter- 
punching rather than direct defense, a law- 
yer’s facility (or trickiness) with words, and 
the knack of swiftly seizing upon any advan- 
tage, served him and his country best in the 
public (and presumably the private) slug- 
fests he had with the Communist heavy- 
weight champ. 

This reporter and others who watched the 
Vice President in action on this as well as 
earlier missions abroad are now thoroughly 
convinced that NrxoNn’s great genius lies in 
an uncanny ability to size up strangers and 
situations almost instantly and to exploit 
them to his maximum advantage, often by 
shifting to an unexpected tack or darting 
through a surprise opening. 

Whether his football coach or debate coach 
at Whittier College gets the credit for this, 
or whether they must share it with Duke 
Law School, the U.S. Navy, and the hard 
political road to reelection as Vice Presi- 
dent, Nrxon showed superb skill in taking 
the measure of the man who since Stalin’s 
death has been the most worrisome puzzle 
to Western statesmen. 

Only secondary, and rather surprising to 
everybody, including Soviet leaders (who 
moved swiftly to keep it within bounds), 
was the warmth of Nrxon’s reception by 
crewds of ordinary Russians. Everywhere 
except Venezuela his reputation as a crowd 
pleaser has been confirmed, but inside the 
US.S.R. there was no reason to expect cheers 
for an avowed anti-Communist American 
who had just told off their Prime Minister 
on Moscow radio and television. 

Yet Nrxon’s primary task was not to win 
the affection of Russian masses in a fort- 
night, an obviously impossible task, though 
he lost no chance to plant a few question 
marks in Soviet minds which are not so much 
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closed as insulated from the world. He did 
this by stressing America’s desire for peace 
and hope for higher living standards for the 
Russian people—standards which their lead- 
ers have promised but are slow in coming— 
and constantly urging more freedom of ideas 
and information for which they all seem to 
hunger. 
KHRUSHCHEV REAL JOB 

But the Vice President’s real job was to 
treat with the man who matters, a point on 
which most statesmen of East and West now 
agree. Mr. Khrushchev is a self-made man 
extremely proud of his maker, much better 
informed statistically than might be expected 
but woefully wrong in his conclusions about 
the West—not so much about its power as 
about its will to use it. 

Like all Russians since centuries before 
communism, he suffers from a well-founded 
inferiority complex, but this is not all. He 
really believes his dogma, and he is 64 years 
old and in a dreadful hurry to see it come 
true. Khrushchev knows that the West— 
even the United States alone—is currently 
stronger and more productive than the Soviet 
Union. 

But he believes the discipline and the de- 
termination to surpass the United States 
which has spurred his society to such remark- 
able industrialization over the past 40 years 
will even the balance. 


WANTS SUPERIORITY 


Khrushchev wants equality—then superi- 

ority. This is the real reason he so desper- 
ately sought a summit meeting and an invi- 
tation to the United States. 
’ Why, then, give him his way? History may 
call it a mistake, but this is the administra- 
tion thinking which Nrxon’s trial run cor- 
roborated: 

Khrushchev and his ruling elite (as lordly 
a class as ever existed though the premier 
and Kozlov show some signs of enjoying the 
cheers of the crowd, are somewhat like the 
chiefs and sachems of a warlike American 
Indian ‘tribe in the old West. They have 
somehow gotten themselves guns and occa- 
sionally they get some firewater. They don’t 
have any trousers or comfortable houses, they 
can’t read or write, they are savages by the 
standards of cultivated paleface society. 

SERVICEABLE GUNS 


But they do have guns—not as many, per- 
haps, but their’s are serviceable; they have 
firewater in the form of self-intoxicating 
speeches about their own superiority and 
virtue, and if they start shooting a lot of 
people are going to be killed. 

It seems necessary, therefore, to send our 
scouts out ahead to powwow with the big 
chief, to treat him with respect shown an 
equal and to decide whether the peacepipe 
shall be passed around before the war drums 
sound, Any pact may not last long and 
treachery is to be expected. Still, the only 
alternative is massacre. 

Nixon accomplished his difficult mission 
of pioneer scout but the powwow is out of 
his hands, Khrushchev started out by giv- 
ing him the business exactly as he has every 


' ‘western caller since he disposed of his prin- 


cipal rivals and found out his missiles would 
fly.. He sailed into Nrxon after their first 
handshake but the Vice President, has, as he 
told his host, “been insulted by experts.” 

His rudeness Prime Minister Macmillan 
suffered with dignity. It silenced Senator 
Husert Humpurey for most of 8 hours and 
terrified ex-Governor Harriman. It merely 
caused Nrxon to conclude, correctly, that 
Khrushchev’s behavior was neither irra- 
tional nor inhospitable by Soviet ground 
rules, Thereafter, Nrxon played by those 
rules, 

BULLY CHALLENGED 

Details of how the bully was challenged 
and then conned into showing it on his own 
television and publishing it to all his people 
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have been fully reported, but this conceals 
a somber warning. It could never have hap- 
pened had Khrushchev any serious doubts 
about his own position, based on both popu- 
larity and police power. The relative 
(though strictly limited) freedom the Soviet 
Government gave Nrxon and his huge Amer- 
ican entourage was a demonstration of 
strength possibly more significant than the 
first Soviet sputnik, certainly more than any 
antiquated factory or unfinished project on 
the Vice President’s super Intourist itiner- 
ary. 

To appreciate this, Americans need to 
know more about the way the new society of 
the U.S.S.R. really works, perhaps as badly 
as Khrushchev needs to learn about the real 
America. 





Soviet Open Cities Not TyPicat or U:S.S.R. 
—DescEIvE TouRISTS, Russ, Too 


(By Robert Hartmann) 


WASHINGTON, August 16.—To understand 
the Soviet Union it is first necessary to un- 
derstand Russia, and to understand Russia 
one must constantly remember that it is 
mostly in Asia. 

These historic and geographic facts, far 
more than the theorizings of Marx and En- 
gels about communism, make the U.S.S.R. 
what it is today. In the same category, the 
Pavlovian theory of behavior popularly as- 
sociated with drooling dogs is a major key 
to what makes Soviet society work with 
ever-increasing efficiency. 

CHURCHILL’S COMMENT 


It would be presumptuous indeed to pre- 
tend to explain what Sir Winston Churchill 
called a riddle wrapped in a mystery in- 
side of an enigma on the basis of the two 
short visits, 4 years apart, which this re- 
porter has made to the biggest country on 
earth. But the second time, viewing things 
from the somewhat different angle of a 
semiofficial guest and seeing the forbidden 
areas of Siberia as well as revisiting the 
tourist centers, much became clear that was 
puzzling in 1955. (This is deliberate Soviet 
Policy; the curtain is lifted a little for tour- 
ists not to enlighten but to deceive.) 


MOSCOW NOT TYPICAL 


Moscow, Leningrad, and the other open 
areas which a steadily mounting stream of 
American and other free world citizens are 
seeing each year are not even as typical of the 
US.S.R. as New York and Boston are of 
the United States. They are, in fact, vast 
museums—diabolic Disneylands—to impress 
not only foreigners but the much less sophis- 
ticated Soviet tourists from other parts of 
the U.S.S.R. and Communists or delegates 
from backward Asian and African lands. 


One impression you get from Moscow is 
that of huge, if tasteless, new construction 
projects on every horizon; of massive monu- 
ments to Soviet “culture” such as the sky- 
scraper university, the Ukraina Hotel and 
the spotless subway; of broad boulevards, 
beautiful parks, lavish exhibitions, and su- 
perbly staged theater and ballet, Another— 
equally essential to the deception—is the 
conviction that most Russians are incredibly 
slow, dense and maddeningly inefficient. 


The European corner of the U.S.S.R., ex- 
cept for the Kremlin and its bombproof base- 
ments, was really written off by Soviet plan- 
ners in World War II when the Germans 
nearly took it. Moscow is either the best of 
Asia or the worst of Europe, And so it im- 
Presses tourists from both worlds, exactly 
as planned, — 

Asians marvel that communism has pro- 
duced such a capital ina mere 40 years and 
hurry home to‘try the same forced progress. 
gO away certain that any people 
who can’t add up a hotel bill or serve tea 
in less than two hours are never going to 
a us or convert our grandchildren to 
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POLICE DON’T “TAIL” 


Western visitors also find, or think they 
find, a measure of freedom in Moscow and 
Leningrad which they had not expected. 
They are not “tailed” by the secret police; 
they freely criticize Khrushchev and com- 
pany in their hotel rooms—sometimes in 
conversations with Russians—and nothing 
dire happens to them; customs is cursory 
and people are so honest it is virtually im- 
possible to lose anything, let alone have it 
stolen, Very few Russians will accept a tip. 

Yet, as for everything in the Soviet Union, 
there is a reason for this. The Communist 
hierarchy is now secure enough in its almost 
absolute control that it’s a sheer waste of 
manpower to watch every foreigner, unnec- 
essary, too, when every Soviet citizen is 
watched already. They have the most monu- 
mental indifference in what most foreigners 
do, say, think or bring, but they are fan- 
tastically sensitive to what their own sub- 
jects see, hear, think or covet. 


STILL MENTAL STRAITJACKETS 


Times publisher Norman Chandler con- 
cluded perceptively on his visit to the 
U.S.8S.R. shortly after the first summit con- 
ference in Geneva that the Iron Curtain was 
not around the country but around the 
minds of its people. As the physical barriers 
have been lifted to travel since 1955, the 
mental straightjacket has been strapped 
tighter still. There are occasional signs of 
encouraging exceptions, such as Moscow stu- 
dents questioning the bloody reprisals in 
Hungary or the current scramble to see the 
American fair despite a vicious official cam- 
paign to discredit it, bat they are very few. 


NOT IN SIBERIA 


The fact is that the biggest concentration 
camp in the Soviet Union is not hidden in 
Siberia today. It is Moscow itself, on dis- 
play to the world. Most of its claimed 7 mil- 
lion people are the drones and dumbbells 
of Soviet society, the below-average in abil- 
ity and ambition who have been rejected by 
the state, the incorrigibles and misfits who 
have resisted conversion to the new norm 
of behavior. 

They are good enough as street cleaners, 
chambermaids, and ice cream vendors, and 
it makes no difference if some clever rascal 
from Redondo Beach slips them a forbidden 
paperback novel or French fashion maga- 
zine. Let them be impressed by Cinerama 
or other aspects of American living at the 
fair. It doesn’t matter, they will never go 
there or anywhere. 


POWER CENTERS SHIFTED 


Having switched the penal camps from Si- 
beria to old Russia, the Soviet planners com- 
pleted the reverse play by switching the real 
producers and power centers of industrial so- 
ciety from Europe to Asia. The Kremlin and 
the official bureaucracy remains in Moscow to 
complete the illusion. But the things that 
really matter are out east, beyond prying for- 
eign eyes and out of non-Communist earshot. 

“Why, this is where all the efficient Rus- 
sians are,” was the frequent comment by 
members of Nrxon’s party within minutes 
after we landed at Novosibirsk, the Siberian 
boom town that’s pushing toward a million 
people and won't stop there any more than 
Los Angeles did. 

BETTER THAN MOSCOW’S 

The airport is far better than Moscow’s and 
its paved runway seems to go on for miles. 
The hotel, though small, was a model of 
brisk efficiency laid on for the rare visitors. 
The food, including the best beef Stroganoff 
we had in Russia, was infinitely better than 
anything in Moscow or Leningrad where 
bureaucrats, ruble millionaires and tourists 
pay as much as $20 for a bad meal, sloppily 
served, 

Most impressive of all were the people of 
Siberia. They were usually handsome— 
mostly Russian in race, for that’s who is run- 
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ning things despite the fiction of 16 auton- 
omous Soviet Republics. They were healthy 
looking, well fed, clean and as well clothed as 
any crowds seen in Russia. The 

folk on the streets of Novosibirsk and 
Sverslovsk showed more consciousness of 
style—though still not in the class with 
Paris or Pasadena or Podunk—than a visitor 
to Moscow can imagine. 

This is a new metropolis, one cell of a 
new society terrifying in its implications. 
For these Siberian people actually appear 
perfectly happy with their lives. They are 
working hard and creating something they 
can see. Their children will have a better 
life than they; and they know absolutely 
nothing of the world beyond what is piped 
in to them by their Government. 


UNCONTAMINATED CULTURES 


You fly over the barren wastes of Siberia 
at 500 miles per hour in a Tupelov jet, and 
all you can see are empty subarctic lands 
dotted with innumerable lakes. A doubt- 
tracked ribbon of steel connects these new 
cities, and now the airplane, but there is 
no other communication. A dozen cities of 
500,000 or more are spotted across this vast 
continent, like islands in a land ocean. They 
are the sterilized and uncontaminated cul- 
tures where the new society really works. 

For the Soviet society to work effectively, 
the same fundamental rules apply that pre- 
vail in any industrial nation. There must 
be resources, managerial ability, skilled labor 
and the saving or plowing back of some 
production into capital for expanding pro- 
duction. The U.S.S.R. is conceded to have 
the most and probably the most nearly self- 
sufficient resources in the world. Much 
managerial and organizing ability perished 
or was exiled in the 1917 revolution and 
succeeding Stalin purges, but a new genera- 
tion of peasants’ sons turned engineers is 
coming up. There still is not enough talent 
to go around, so it is rationed by the state 
like everything else, from rare space alloys 
down to a glass of water. 


The Wrong People in the Wrong War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
clear at the Santiago Conference, as it 
had been clear many times before, that 
the Latin American nations do not like 
Trujillo. Their distaste is based on good 
reasons and it is not casual. 

However, these nations also made it 
clear they did not want intervention— 
or filibustering in the earlier sense of 
that word. I personally advised Fidel 
Castro last February against any such 
expeditions against Trujillo. He has 
ample to do in Cuba. The OAS would 
be obliged to help Trujillo. Trujillo is 
on his way out anyway, so why bring 
death and heartbreak to many families? 

The August 17, 1959, Life magazine 
published an article entitled “How Amer- 
icans Were Duped Into Bloody Castro 
Fiasco.” From the evidence it looks as 
though Castro or persons close around 
him cooperated in the enlisting and 
training of American-citizens. I believe 
it is correct to say they were “duped” 
and, I will go further. exploited. 
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Why involve American citizens? Why 
but to involve the United States? We 
are involved because we are part of this 
hemisphere and because we believe in 
freedom, justice, and economic security. 
But we do not hold with the recruiting 
practices and the revolutionary opera- 
tions described in the article which I am 
including here under a previous consent. 

Trujillo is an apple ripe to fall any 
day. No need to shake the tree—the 
breezes are blowing and becoming 
stronger each hour: 

How AMERICANS WERE Dvupep INTO BLOOpY 
CASTRO Fiasco 


(By Keith Wheeler) 


A flamboyant plot, inspired by Cuba’s 
ever-ready Fidel Castro, to conquer the Do- 
minican Republic with the aid of U:S. citizen 
soldiers of fortune was tracked down last 
week by a team of Life reporters. 

The first clue to this weird and startling 
story was contained in a vainglorious report 
by the Dominican Republic’s durable dic- 
tator, Gen. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, that his 
army had repulsed and wiped out an inva- 
sion force in June. Giving weight to his 
words, Trujillo had named the “dead” at- 
tackers—among them seven New Yorkers. 

Thereafter the Life team worked with frag- 
ments of fact scattered from New York to 
Havana. Last week they found four of the 
purported corpses alive in New York. Two 
had apparently died in the Dominican Re- 
public. One was still unaccounted for. 

From the living they uncovered a bizarre 
and brazen recruiting scheme in which, for 
months, freewheeling Latin Americans had 
been proselytizing some highly gullible U.S. 
citizens to fight in the Caribbean. 

The story began, apparently, after Castro 
and his Cuban rebels had seemed to prove, 
to the satisfaction of the militarily unso- 
phisticated, that the pure in heart could 
defeat a dictatorship with nothing but hope 
and a handful of heroes. A wave of euphoria 
for libertad swept the Caribbean. Its special 
target, understandably, was Trujillo’s iron- 
fisted 30-year rule of the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Castro himself started the real recruiting 
on a visit to Venezuela after his Cuban tri- 
umph. When a crowd cheered him with 
shouts of “Trujillo next,” he plunked his 
fatigue cap on the speaker’s rostrum and 
started a war chest by dropping a 5-bolivar 
coin in it. That show alone yielded 500,000 
bolivares ($150,000). Soon, inspired with 
Castro fervor, the recruiters were shuttling 
back and forth across the Caribbean and 
up to Miami and New York. 

In New York, it developed last week, they 
operated blandly under the noses of the 
authorities in the upper West Side of Man- 
hattan, an area densely populated by Puerto 
Rican Americans. It is now possible to trace 
their activities, beginning last winter, to 
several known hangouts. 

There were rallies in private apartments on 
106th Street and Amsterdam Avenue and at 
103d and Amsterdam. Another hangout was 
a safe run by a man named Hector Américo 
at 922 Amsterdam Avenue. They even made 
use of otherwise innocent gathering places, 
including the Club of the Good Star at 906 
Columbus Avenue and the Hamilton Place 
Hotel at 138th Street and Broadway, 

The chief activist and later leader of the 
ill-fated invasion, now reported dead in the 
Dominican Republic, was a former Castro 
guerrilla chief still spoiling for a fight, one 
Enrique Jiménes Moya. It is known that he 
moved freely in and out of New York, operat- 
ing through two Dominican exile organiza- 
tions. 

Now merged under the title “Movimiento 
de Liberacion Dominicana,” they were con- 
trolled by one Alfonso Canto and a man 
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named Juan Diaz. Canto, too, was a peripa- 
tetic plotter, who shuttled back and forth 
between New York and Cuba on his devious 
business. 

For bait, the recruiters used, first and fore- 
most, the Castro mystic of the out-at- 
elbows conqueror and the appeal of “the 
chance to be a hero, too.” They made it 
sound easy. A fortnight of guerrilla prac- 
tice, a short hop across the Caribbean, then, 
wham, Trujillo would collapse. 

The recruiters also used money—not actual 
money, but the talk of it. To many a hard- 
pressed Puerto Rican, condemned to dreary 
menial jobs in New York, the promise of 
support for wife, child, or parent proved a 
powerful incentive. 

There is evidence that perhaps scores in 
the New York area “fell for this guff.” It is 
certain that at least these seven did: 

Daniel Chervony, 23, clerk: 

David Chervony, 17, delivery boy. 

Moises Agosto, 23, odd-job man. 

Santiago Carbonell, 27, pants presser. 

Pablo Vélez, 23, packer. 

Manuel Costa, 29, laborer, 

Eugénio Roman, 24, handyman. 

It was astoundingly easy for the suscep- 
tible to fall into the recruiters’ hands. On 
March 1 Moises Agosto, whose natural tend- 
ency to somber brooding had been accentu- 
ated by his inability to keep a job since 
leaving Puerto Rico 5 m.onths earlier, was 
out for a Sunday stroll with his girl. 

Moises and Irma Villanueva, who called 
him “Ruben” because she liked that name 
better, idly drifted into a basement meeting 
at the Hamilton Place Hotel. Almost before 
Irma had noticed, someone had pinned a 
three-pointed card (blazoned for peace, lib- 
erty, and democracy) on Moises’ lapel. Be- 
fore they left, Irma saw him sign something. 
Two days later, after a series of telephone 
talks, she was present when he signed what 
she thought was a contract. On the fifth 
day he was gone. He said he might be away 
a@ year or two. 

Irma later recalled sadly that Moises des- 
perately needed money for his mother and 
two small daughters back in Puerto Rico, 
and she believed he had been promised $90 
@ month for their support. Significantly, a 
relative recalled that Moises, the broody one, 
had “always wanted to do something big 
someday. He always wanted to be a hero.” 

It was the beginning of a fantastic trail. 
But, although she received 10 letters from 
him, Irma never learned much of Moises’ 
progress along it. Moises’ letters were de- 
liberately- vague. Only occasionally did he 
hint that he was engaged on desperate busi- 
ness. Once he wrote: “I hope, if God wills 
it, to return soon and bring in my con- 
science and heart the happiness of a free 
people. And if I die, I will die content.” 

Others set off on the same strange journey 
with equal offhandedness. For Pablo Vélez, 
who is called “a crazy character” even by 
his family, it began in a neighborhood bar. 
Santiago Carbonell fortuitously met the re- 
cruiters just when he had been laid off from 
his pants-pressing job and no longer had 
means to support his wife and three chil- 
dren. Both of them were fired by a lot of 
loose talk about the iniquities of Trujillo 
and boasts that Castros’ bravos could bring 
him down with fewer than 100 men, 

Vélez, a former soldier, and Carbonell, an 
ex-marine, soon found themselves in the 
106th and Amsterdam apartment at rallies 
of Dominican exile patriots who called 
themselves the “February 27th movement.” 
They were signed up by Juan Diaz, one of 
the recruiters, and off they went. 

The Chervony brothers, Daniel and David, 
found their way to disillusionment for the 
one, death for the other through Hector 
Américo’s cafe—since burned down—and gro- 
cery store. Américo recruited them on a 
promise that their family would be sup- 
ported, according to Daniel Chervony. 
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He roped another gullible innocent, Eu- 
génio Roma4n, “I will get $10,000. Wow!” 
Eugénio told his patroness, Dona Amanda 
Douchkess Lindberg, who had been support- 
ing him as a helper around the Club of the 
Good Star. 

The long and idiotic trail to nowhere has 
now been blazed by Daniel Chervony and 
Vélez and Carbonell. In March each of the 
suckers was given an airline ticket to Havana. 
Daniel Chervony traveled among a group 
of 7 recruits, Vélez with a batch of 11. 

“We very happy,” Vélez recalls. “We going 
to stay only 15 days in Cuba, make a lot of 
money and shoot down Trujillo. We 
laughing all the way. I don’t feel bad; I like 
go fight.” 

From Havana they were taken to the 
mountains, installed in training camp in 
the hills at Mil Cumbres in Pinar del Rio. 
They were given logs and thatch and told to 
build their own huts. And they were issued 
weapons, a motley collection of M-1 Garands, 
Dominican-made carbines and machine- 


guns. 

At first: it was fun. They went on condi- 
tioning hikes and played soldier learning 
to fire the weapons. Their training officers 
were Dominicans and Cubans and occasion- 
ally they were visited by Jiménes Moya. 
Although Moya was a glamorous figure, they 
eventually resented the fact that he ap- 
parently spent most of his time living it up 
with the girls in Havana. 

But the promised limit of 15 days passed 
and there was no action. The weeks began 
to stretch into months. 

“They gave us almost no food—only a 
little coffee,” Vélez laments. “We killed a 
cow and we eat it but it’s no good. We just 
boil it and we have no salt. But snakes were 
all right. You cook snake right and it taste 
like chicken.” 

“We were treated worse than dogs; we 
were like slaves,” Daniel Chervony says. “I 
didn’t have a bath for 6 weeks.” 

Eventually, out of disgust and sheer bore- 
dom. some of the camp’s 200 inmates tried 
to run away. These efforts came to nothing 
for they would always run into Cuban army 
patrols who good-humoredly but firmly 
herded them back to Mil Cumbres. Grad- 
ually, as the time passed, it began to dawn 
on them that they were prisoners. 

The worst of it was when word seeped in 
from home that the promised payments to 
families had failed to materialize. It was 
then that the Americans at the camp staged 
a rather ridiculous gesture of defiance. 
Many of the recruits had grown beards in 
idolatrous emulation of Castro’s legendary 
barbudos. The Americans shaved their 
beards as an open protest. 

Oddly enough this charade seemed to have 
some effect on the camp bosses. Alfonso 
Canto, the MLD’s suave New York operative, 
appeared in the camp and promised to go 
back to New York and pay up. Indeed, some 
of the families there did receive small sums. 

Finally Benigno Chervony, a New York 
building superintendent, blew the whistle 
on all this revolutionary hocus-pocus. He 
wrote the U.S. Embassy in Havana to say 
that his two sons were in Cuba on some kind 
of nefarious enterprise and he wanted help 
getting them out. Shortly thereafter six of 
the by-now disconsolate buccaneers—Daniel 
Chervony, Carbonell, Vélez, Roman, Agosto, 
and Costa—sent a letter to the U.S. Embassy 
in Havana saying they were being held pris- 
oners and wanted to be sprung. 

A dogged but frequently obstructed in- 
vestigation in Cuba got nowhere; besides, it 
was too late to save those who were doomed. 

On June 14, the expedition finally got 
underway in as slapdash a manner as any 
invasion that was never planned. First to 
go was an ancient C-46 cargo plane camou- 
flaged—inaccurately as it turned out—with 
Dominican Air Force insignia. Jiménes Moya 
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led this first wave—after a long argument 
with the pilot who eventually turned out to 
be a spy for Trujillo—to an airstrip in the 
Dominican mountains called Constanza. 
Jiménes Moya had 63 men aboard the plane. 
In a 3-week series of ragged running fights 
with the Dominican Army he and most of 
his men were killed—apparently including 
Agosto and young David Chervony. 

The second wave consisted of a couple of 
antique landing craft which sailed from 
Cuba with about 200 men. One boat made 
it all the way to the Dominican Republic at 
a north coast beach. Its luckless crew also 
apparently died to the man under the guns 
and bombs of Trujillo’s defenders. 

The second boat had the incredible good 
fortune to be even less efficient than all the 
rest of this haphazard adventure; it ran out 
of gaS 30 miles off the Cuban coast. After 
wallowing around without food or water for 
4 days, its company of seasick bravos were 
rescued. Many of them, including Vélez 
and Carbonell, had a belated attack of good 
sense and refused to go out again. Finally 
they were given tickets home. 

A few others among the would-be Castros 
did even better. They simply said they 
wanted no further part of revolution and, 
after a few days in a Cuban prison, were 
disgustedly turned loose and sent home with 
a@ warning to keep their mouths shut. 

Last week, mourning his brother lost in a 
reckless adventure, Daniel Chervony was still 
harassed by fear. His wife had been getting 
mysterious threatening telephone calls and 
a@ group of seven sinister strangers were, from 
time to time, haunting his home. He was 
afraid to go outside. 

The last act of this never-never-land 
melodrama may be written this week. 
Seeking to set its own house in order, the 
Organization of American States convenes in 
extraordinary session to consider what to do 
about unrest in the Caribbean—most of 
ou quite obviously, originates in Castro’s 

uba. 





Report on the U.S.S.R.—Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the REcorp the 
third and fourth of a series of eight arti- 
cles which appeared recently in the Los 
Angeles Times written by Mr. Robert T. 
Hartmann, chief of the Los Angeles Times 
Washington Bureau. Mr. Hartmann 
accompanied Vice President Nrxon on 
his recent tour of the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland. 

The articles follow: 

Russ RuLep BY CONTROL OVER MIND 
(By Robert Hartmann) 

WasHIncTon, August 17—The Founding 
Fathers of the American Revolution, a rather 
radical affair in its day, boldly proclaimed 
that government rests on the consent of the 
governed. And this is true even in a police 
state like the Soviet Union, though the 
means of obtaining consent are quite dif- 
ferent. 

That's where Dr. Pavlov comes in. 

In his experiments with dogs, rats, and 
other animals, Pavlov sought to prove his 
thesis of the conditioned reflex as the key 
to human behavior. This is a psychological 
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concept premised on the atheistic Commu- 
nist belief that man is merely a mentally 
superior animal but an animal for all that, 


PAVLOV THEORY 


According to Pavlov, people do things in 
response to external stimuli and will auto- 
matically do the same things under the same 
stimuli. 

Further, by deliberate switching and con- 
fusion of the natural pattern of stimulus 
and response, it is possible to make men do 
exactly what the manipulator of the stimuli 
wants them to do. 

Not only will they do it—and this is 
practically important—but they will want to 
do it. They will truly believe they are doing 
it of their own accord. Thus, by the in- 
fluence of Paviovian thinking on virtually 
every process of Soviet life from the toddler's 
day nursery to the brainwashing chambers 
of the MVD, the Russian masses are slowly 
coming—as George Orwell predicted in his 
book “1984"-—to the point where they really 
do love Big Brother. 

For the young, the Communists call this 
free education, for adults, rehabilitation. 

There’s many a slip in the Pavlovian con- 
ditioning. The past ways are not quite 
dead, and the Kremlin has had to back- 
track on some points, notably the perpetua- 
tion of the family unit which passes many 
troublesome folkways along. Religion per- 
sists, though in a strictly limited and sus- 
pect way. Also, later researchers have 
shown that conditioned reflexes tend to fade 
with time and must be constantly recharged. 

But in isolated central Asia the experi- 
ment is working under optimum conditions. 
Romantic writers may liken Siberia to the 
ripsnorting spirit of the old American fron- 
tier, but nothing could be more wrong. That 
was, if anything, a bit too much freedom for 
the individual with the fastest draw. The 
Soviet east is a prison so vast and secluded 
those within it mistake it for the world. 
They not only have no real freedom but no 
conception of it and probably do not long 
for it. 

OTHER EXTREME 


Poland and the other European satellites, 
of course, represent the other extreme of 
Communist conditioning. Even so dyed-in- 
the-wool a Communist as Gomulka, as dog- 
matic as Khrushchev, probably cleverer and 
certainly more worldly wise, doesn’t expect 
to win his battle with the Catholic Church 
and the 1,000-year-old nationalism of the 
Polish people in anything short of genera- 
tions. 

The success of 40 years of Pavlovian con- 
ditioning on the peasant masses of Central 
Asia—which were always used to obedience 
and never much aware of anything beyond 
the horizon—has been such that Khrushchev 
is now bold enough to take a few western 
visitors among the subjects of the experi- 
ment. From a boat on the Moscow River he 
taunted Vice President Nixon (twisting, as 
usual, the “captive nations week” contro- 
versy which applied to enslaved nations and 
not Russians) by asking “Do these look like 
slaves?” 

CALLS TO SWIMMERS 


Then the premier called out to th: swim- 
mers “Are you slaves?” and they called back 
in unison: “Nyet, nyet.” Conditioned re- 
flex, not fear, accomplished this, though 
there’s still a large reserve of fear left over 
from the Stalin terror to reinforce any shaky 
reflexes. 

Once this psychological system is under- 
stood, the absolute necessity of Soviet cen- 
sorship, radio jamming and control of all 
incoming information is apparent. To keep 
conditioned reflexes in working order there 
must be no interference from extraneous 
stimuli; the word “America” must always 
evoke a spontaneous link with the word 
“warmonger” in the Russian mind, not an 
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image of a land of peace and plenty with no 
designs at all. 
JUST CHIPPING 

The word “capitalist” must be coupled 
with “exploiter”—“Negro” with “lynching”— 
“foreign bases” with “aggressive designs on 
the USS.R.,” and so on. And this must 
happen automatically so that the Soviet citi- 
zen actually feels he is thinking it out for 
himself. 

Against this massive iceberg (not the thin- 
ning ice President Eisenhower spoke of in 
announcing his invitation to Khrushchev) 
Nrxon’s appeals to open up and don’t be 
afraid of the truth and trust the people 
and read both sides and reach your own con- 
clusion, were just chipping with an icepick. 
He knew it and hoped only it might strike 
one or two unconditioned ears. He also 
knew everyone in the Kremlin would hear 
it, where some high-ranking Soviet intel- 
lectuals are a bit annoyed with the uncouth 
manners and crowd-pleasing proclivities of 
Mr. K. 

Members of Nrxon’s party, including the 
newsmen who took their cue from the Vice 
President and resolutely argued every inch 
of the journey with Soviet critics and ques- 
tioners, ran into the same hemispheric men- 
tality. 

The Russians are not dumb, nobody could 
make sputniks, run the world’s most efficient 
secret police and produce a supercolossal 
stage spectacle like Khachaturian’s “Spar- 
tacus” and be called stupid. But they live 
in only half the world, and like our medieval 
ancestors they have no idea what lies beyond 
the dropping-off place. 

Their kings and priests aren’t about to 
tell them, either. 

GET FACSIMILES 


However, as the Russians are no less intelli- 
gent than any other race, the state must 
maintain the colossal fraud that the Com- 
munist hemisphere in which the Soviet peo- 
ple live is actually the whole world. Thus 
there exists in the U.S.S.R. a facsimile for 
everything which free peoples take for 
granted, such as free communications and a 
free press. 

The curious university-trained Soviet 
scientist who will live and work in the new 
“community of scientists” near Novosibirsk, 
for example, will be able to buy at any street 
kiosk and freely read newspapers and peri- 
odicals from all parts of the world, if he 
knows the languages. 

“Whattdo you mean when you say we can- 
not get the truth?” a Sverdlovsk journalist 
demanded at a party given by the local press 
for the newsmen accompanying Nrxon. 
These vodka-toasting affairs were always 
scheduled at the same time or immediately 
after Nrxon’s most important activity of the 
day; as far as I know, Soviet journalists never 
write or else they do it very leisurely.) 


PAPERS AVAILABLE 


He went on to insist that even in the Ural 
Mountains papers are readily available from 
New York, London, and Paris flown in daily 
by Soviet jet from Moscow along with Pravda 
and Icvestia. This is true, but they are the 
London and New York Daily Workers, 
L’Humanite and Communist Party papers 
from other free-world capitals. (This ex- 
Plains why obviously costly Communist 
organs are kept alive in places where there 
is virtually no chance of converting anyone 
or subverting the free government.) 

The Russians readily admit all these are 
Communist papers but, since they believe 
the Communist Parties in foreign countries 
actually reflect the aspirations of the com- 
mon people, what's wrong with that? Only 
false and misleading papers published by the 
ruling capitalist circles are, quite properly, 
kept from poisoning the peace-loving Rus- 
sian people, 
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Of course, the Communist papers pub- 
lished in Western Europe and America are 
vastly more objective than Pravda and 
Izvestia, though one has to rely on them for 
news in Russia to appreciate this. 


FOLLOW PARTY LINE 


They follow the party line, but they must 
compete with a free press and be plausible 
eonugh for free readers. They slant and 
sheer but cannot utterly ignore or invent 
the way Soviet papers can and do. For ex- 
ample, in the famous fiction of Nrxon try- 
ing to tip, bribe or otherwise corrupt a 
poor Soviet workman on hijs first day in Mos- 
cow, the Belgian Communist paper Le Dra- 
peau Rouge added the explanation of the 
vice-president’s press secretary, Herbert 
Klein, that what the market workers really 
wanted was tickets to the American Fair. 
This was utterly ignored in the Soviet press, 
as was all advance mention of Nixon's plan 
to visit Poland. 

The average Soviet citizen, even the Soviet 
educated, thinks he is getting word of what’s 
going on in the world, or at least most of 
it. He reads news telegraphed by Tass from 
Washington, New Delhi, Peiping and all parts 
of the U.S.S.R., and he has his choice of a 
score of different newspapers in which vary- 
ing vehemence, brightness of typography, 
make-up and literary style are substituted 
for any very profound difference of opinion. 


BOSS OF BOTH 


He knows, of course, that Pravda Is the 
official organ of the Communist Party while 
Izvestia speaks for the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. These are mostly the same people 
and Khrushchev is boss of both, but the 
distinction is useful. Izvestia, for example, 
which recently acquired as its new editor 
Khrushchev’s son-in-law, generally took a 
more friendly tone toward father’s official 
guest than Pravda. 

Pravda sniped constantly at Nixon, whose 
anti-Communist sentiments are well known 
at world headquarters. It may have gone 
too far, for after the 100-ruble fiction ap- 
peared on the back page (where sophisti- 
cated Russian readers habitually look for 
items which might have escaped the editor, 
though they seldom do) the principal Nixon 
stories carried the byline of Pravda’s former 
editor, Yuri Zhukov, now director of cultural 
exchanges and the Vice President's ranking 
escort on his Siberian journey. 

Thus the heckling by planted loyal Soviet 
workers at the doorways of each plant or 
project on the Nrxon schedule and the let- 
ters to the editor which showed up contra- 
dicting the Vice President and his claim of 
American prosperity for all probably were 
not all rehearsed or written by professional 
party editors. 


NATURAL RESULT 


In many cases they were Soviet citizens 
reacting as they have been conditioned to 
respond to American claims by years of read- 
ing Pravda and listening to Moscow radio. 

The heckling had a dual purpose: It re- 
futed what Nixon said and the uttering and 
publishing of it contributed to the grand 
illusion that free expression exists in the 
U.S.S.R, as anywhere else. 

But for Khrushchev to permit really free 
intercommunication of ideas and informa- 
tion, as Nixon urged in the shadow of the 
Soviet Union's most powerful radio jamming 
transmitters near Novosibirsk, would really 
wreck the system which has been so care- 
fully erected to permit the Kremlin to con- 
trol even the subconscious thoughts of its 
208 million subjects. 

This much, however, may be hoped. If a 
divine spark does exist within the human 
soul—as communism denies and we affrm— 
it will someday burst into flame. As 
Khrushchev & Co. gain confidence they may 
relax the reins a bit more, as they have in 
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the economic and agricultural areas already. 
But there is no sign of any such trend in 
the intellectual area today. 


Russ Open Up Vast New LAND 
(By Robert Hartmann) 


WASHINGTON, August 18—The unprece- 
dented invasion of Siberia by some 130 Amer- 
icans with Vice President Nixon undoubtedly 
made quite an impression on the isolated 
Soviet residents of this long-closed area. It 
also made quite an impression on the Amer- 
icans. 

As a second-time traveler in the U.S.S.R., 
this reporter was not especially surprised by 
returning to Moscow and Leningrad on the 
regular intourist circuit. He noted many 
changes in 4 years: Hundreds of massive 
apartments teeming with people stood where 
only skeletons of stone and cement weré be- 
fore; quality of consumer goods appeared 
better and more were seen in use as well as 
in store windows, but prices were still very 
high and waiting lists long for many items. 


WEATHER GOOD 


Because it was summer (the weather 
throughout Nrxon’s Ill-day stay in the 
US.S.R. was uniformly perfect, cool and 
sunny) instead of the drab winter of his 
previous visit, this reporter had difficulty 
comparing the dress and demeanor of the 
crowds of Soviet citizens. They seemed more 
carefree and colorfully clothed, there were 
more smiles and friendly helpfulness toward 
foreigners, but in 1955 any foreigner was a 
rarity. Now even Americans are fairly com- 
monplace. 

But seeing Siberia and the Urals redoubt 
was quite a different and memorable experi- 
ence. Here ts a land where fertile black soil 
stretches for thousands of miles, of virgin 
pine forests and vast north-flowing rivers, 
where the new Communist society has placed 
its bet for future world supremacy. 

Not that the Uralmach, the machine tool 
“mother of factories” or the steel pipe works 
near Sverdlovsk or the copper mine exactly 
halfway around the world from Los Angeles 
were particularly impressive. 

PLANTS FAIR 

They are evidently fairly good plants, ac- 
cording to the industrial experts in the 
Nixon group, but to western newsmen they 
looked old-fashioned and grimy. (The new 
steel mill shown Nrxon in Poland was far 
more modern.) Despite Soviet pride, a 
length of red-hot pipe roling down to a con- 
veyor belt by gravity is not quite what we 
mean,by automation. John L. Lewis’ miners 
generally live better than the management 
of a Siberian mine, 

What impresses you, and must have im- 
pressed Nixon, is the potential of this vast 
land and the bustling energy of its people. 
They are the producers and pioneers of this 
new order, encouraged to move eastward by 
such Marxist heresies as the right to own 
their own homes and state loans to build 
them, by opportunity for rapid advancement 
which a society starving for technical and 
managerial talent must offer. 

MANY SHORTCOMINGS 

It would be easy to catalog the shortcom- 
ings of these Siberian boomtowns, to be- 
little the plumbing of the ancient hotel or 
spotlight the clusters of crumbling wooden 
shacks which are slums in any language. 

This is what a Soviet journalist would see 
visiting a fast-growing American industrial 
city; in fact, it is exactly what most con- 
descending British and European writers saw 
when they ventured west of tidewater in the 
United States during the 19th century. Most 
of them found the Yankees to be lawless, 
ill bred, and unwashed boors whose experi- 
ment would never amount to much. 

The difficulties faced by the 100 American 
newsmen covering Nrxon were incredible 
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and unending; no problem ever stayed 
solved; each battle with the bureaucracy had 
to be refought daily. It seemed part of the 
Soviet system to take up every minute of 
everyone’s time so that none remained for 
mischief or meditation. 


BREAKFAST IMPORTANT 


This was applied to the Nrxon party from 
start to finish. We soon took to rising extra 
early to eat all we could stuff down for 
breakfast; very often it was the only meal of 
the day. Not that the four daily menus for 
which we paid cash in advance were not 
available; but at best it took 1 hour to he 
served and another to settle one’s bill. 

Communications were also a problem com- 
Plicated by constant moves. The Soviet au- 
thorities promised that Nrxon’s dress party 
could file “freely and without delay.” With 
some mysterious exceptions impossible to ex- 
plain, it is this reporter’s opinion that they 
tried to keep their advance bargain. 


STORIES DELAYED 


There were long delays, partly because 
every word had to be read (and probably 
photocopied) by Soviet censors even if not 
tampered with, but also due to the heavy load 
of outgoing traffic requiring operators fa- 
miliar with the Latin alphabet, who prob- 
ably are not numerous in such spots as 
Sverdlovsk and Novosibirsk. 

Often I found myself the only person 
moving on the empty city streets as I di- 
rected a sleepy taxi driver to the central 
telegraph office, which stays open around 
the clock. Always, after my name was lo- 
cated on “the list” of Nixon newsmen, which 
was the password for every privilege, my copy 
was accepted courteously and only three 
times failed to reach Los Angeles on time. 

RUMORS RIFE 


There was one nerve-racking day when 
the rumor spread around Moscow that the 
Soviets decreed only 12 of the 80-odd Ameri- 
can reporters accredited to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s party could accompany him through 
Siberia—the key portion of the journey 
US. editors had paid thousands of dollars 
to have covered. The reason given was the 
usual Soviet quid pro quo; only a dozen So- 
viet journalists had accompanied Deputy 
Premier Kozlov around the United States. 
This was argued all day, when suddenly the 
Soviets gave in and said: “We'll take 100.” 
Though only about 80 were signed up, enough 
resident Moscow newsmen and wives were 
rounded up to force the Soviets to make good 
for the full quota. 

This was Herbert G. Klein’s finest hour, 
among many. A San Diego editor, Klein 
became Nrxon’s press spokesman in July. 
Always a calm, quiet-spoken man, his bap- 
tism of fire in the U.S.S.R. absolutely inocu- 
lated him against any minor difficulties 
which may arise in the future. 

While Klein waged a continuous battle 
with second-string Soviet officials on behalf 
of the Western press (including several Brit- 
ish, French, and West German correspond- 
ents on an equal basis) his two assistants 
helped newsmen over many a minor hurdle, 
They wére Richard Bean of North Hollywood, 
Lockheed public relations manager, and 
Richard Davies, a State Department officer 
formerly stationed in the U.S.8.R. and Poland 
who spoke both languages. Davies knew very 
little at the outset about newspapermen, and 
Bean very little about Russians, but between 
the two Dicks most crises were eventually 
surmounted. 

Ordinarily, veteran American reporters and 
photographers have little need of chaperons. 
But they are indispensable in the Commu- 
nist world because there are only two kinds 
of people recognized in the “classless so- 
ciety”: somebodies and nobodies. Any offi- 
cial, especially of a guest delegation, must 
be listened to and obliged if possible. An 
official is a somebody. But any nonofficial, 
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like a newsman, is less than dirt and his pro- 
test might as well be shouted into the wind. 
Therefore, every major problem had to be 
taken up through Klein, and a few required 
NIXxon’s intervention with his hosts. 

The astonishing thing was not the many 
niggling difficulties and roadblocks placed in 
our way by lower echelon Soviet officials, but 
the fact that we operated with as much free- 
dom as we did. The regular Moscow corres- 
pondents remained under strict censorship 
rules all the time. The Soviet authorities 
arbitrarily held up all unprocessed film for 
several days and decreed that thereafter 
only Soviet or East German brands could be 
used—though tourists freely take U.S. film 
in and out of the country. But for the most 
part the Nixon story got told to the world 
and the invaders retreated from Moscow with- 
out a serious incident or any lost luggage. 


HOSPITALITY ON TRIAL 


Here again, however, there was a reason. 
Khrushchev knew very well his hospitality 
was on trial, that if things went reasonably 
well with Nrxon he would get his invitation 
from President Eisenhower. We were the 
guinea pigs for the pampered White House 
press corps; we learned a lot about news 
coverage in the U.S.S.R. and the Soviets 
learned a lot about our demanding ways. 

There is a sinister postscript to this. At 
this moment in some Moscow bureau there 
is a dossier on every American reporter or 
photographer among the Nrxon group. It 
contains a minute record, possibly aug- 
mented by infrared photographs of every- 
thing each visitor did during his stay in 
the US.S.R. It may also contain a tran- 
script of everything he said. 

The elevator never stops at the 12th floor 
of the new Ukraina Hotel which was built 
primarily for foreign visitors to Moscow. 
This is the tape-recording master control 
room where any suite in the huge edifice 
can be monitored through built-in micro- 
phones. 

The secret police by no means bug every 
visitor around the clock. But they do know 
whom to watch, and they can tune in on 
you any time. 

The Nrxon newsmen were all given single 
rooms—a mark of luxury but also keeping 
them apart. Nobody gives out room num- 
bers in Soviet hotels and ours were scattered 
all over. 

On all group movements we were never 
out of earshot of an English-speaking In- 
tourist guide or a so-called Soviet journalist, 
who seated themselves in an obviously pre- 
arranged pattern in every bus and plane. 

Chances are nothing will ever come of these 
dossiers, but if anyone made a misstep in 
Novosibirsk under the illusion they were 
free and undetected, embarrassing evi- 
dence could turn up. It might be used for 
espionage blackmail, to deny future entry 
or in reprisal for a hostile account after leav- 
ing the country. All Western newsmen per- 
manently in Moscow live under this sword, 
part of the psychological pressure which 
never lets up and is inexorably directed to- 
ward one goal proclaimed on every hand: 
“Victory for communism.” 


REALITY MASKED 


“If you tell the truth about this place,” 
one American warned me, “nobody back home 
is going to believe you. It’s too utterly in- 
credible, like life on another planet. But 
the Russians look like us and it’s all wrapped 
up to look like a somewhat backward form 
of our society. 

“It won’t do you any good to try and ex- 
Plain this isn’t 30, because these guys are 
80 smart they are sending home 5,000 Ameri- 
cans this year who'll tell their friends the 
Russians are really nice, sweet, somewhat in- 
efficient people who like Americans and want 
peace. These Americans will even authen- 
ticate their accounts by saying some things 
are bad in the U.S.S.R., that while freedom 
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for the Russians isn’t anything like ours, 
they're getting more all the time. So don’t 
waste your time trying to tell how it really 
is, they'll tag you for another McCarthy.” 





Panama Canal Zone: “Peaceful Occupa- 
tion” Proposed for November 3, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a revealing 
news story about projected political 
plans now being agitated in Panama for 
November 3, 1959, the 56th anniversary 
of the independence of the Republic of 
Panama, was published in the July 14, 
1959, issue of the Star & Herald, Panama, 
Republic of Panama. 

The news story follows: 

[From the Star & Herald, Panama, Republic 
of Panama, July 14, 1959] 


“PEACEFUL OCCUPATION” OF CANAL ZONE 
PROPOSED FOR NOVEMBER 3 


Two opopsition politicians sounded a call 
this weekend for the “peaceful occupation” 
of the Canal Zone by Panamanians on No- 
vember 3, 1959, Panama’s independence an- 
niversary. 

The proposal came from Aquilino Boyd and 
Ernesto Castillero Pimentel, who also were 
the first to call for a 50-50 split of the gross 
income of the Panama Canal between the 
United States and Panama. Boyd is a former 
Foreign Minister; Castillero, a former Vice 
Foreign Minister. 

Boyd, featured in a Sunday night radio 
program “Meet the Press,” first broached the 
occupation idea, saying Panamanians should 
move into the Canal Zone on November 3 to 
plant flags. This would be a repetition, on 
a larger scale, of the “Operation Sovereignty” 
carried out on May 2, 1958, by university stu- 
dents. 

In a prepared statement, Castillero fur- 
nished additional details yesterday. He said: 

“We can imagine the spectacle. Once the 
(Nov. 3) parade is over, students and citi- 
zens, rather than devoting themselves to 
the usual festivities and diversions, will walk 
toward the Panamanian territory known as 
the Canal Zone, entering through the vari- 
ous streets and avenues, in good order, per- 
haps carrying national flags, and will occupy 
the zone symbolically (and effectively). 
They will sit down on the curbs of all the 
sidewalks, on the benches of all parks, on 
the steps of the Administration Building, un- 
der the palm trees of the Prado, under the 
shadow of the banyan trees, at portals, at 
churches, and in the stadium. Those with 
automobiles also will go, silently, scrupu- 
lously obeying all traffic regulations, without 
interfering with traffic. This cannot be an 
act of physical force nor of material violence. 
It will be a transcendental manifestation of 
national reaffirmation, a massive demonstra- 
tion of the unbreakable unity among all 
Panamanians, without partisan distinctions, 
in support of the Jonged-for adjustments.” 

Castillero compared such a move to the 
passive resistance movement in India before 
World War II. 

“The independence of India in those days 
was as utopic and remote as, for example, the 
ideal of the recovery of the canal by the Re- 
public of Panama is at present. And I call 
it tecovery because the canal once was ours, 
materially and juridically, from November 
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3, 1908, to February 26, 1904, the date of the 
exchange of ratification of the fateful Hay- 
Buneau Varilla Treaty.” 

Castillero added that after 56 years of 
negotiations, Panama has gained nothing. 
“It is necessary to open a new front—the 
front on the street, on the public park, on 
the zone * * *,.” 

In his radio appearance Sunday, Boyd cas- 
tigated Governor Potter for the latter's pro- 
nouncements on US. policy in the zone, 
saying the interpretation of treaties was not 
within the Governor’s function. He added 
that he resigned as Foreign Minister in Pres- 
ident Ernesto de la Guardia’s Cabinet be- 
cause his idea for the 50-50 split of the 
Canal’s gross income was termed “not too 
realistic” by the administration’s newspaper. 





Pollution Problem Acute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, my com- 
pliments are extended to the Evening 
Journal, East St. Louis, Ml., for the time- 
ly and provocative editorial which it 
carried in its edition of Tuesday, August 
25, 1959, on the subject of our water re- 
sources. 

The editorial searches wisely for a 
more appropriate description of what is 
happening to the Nation’s. and world’s 
supply than the inadequate word “pol- 
lution.” 

It predicts, and I feel compelled to 
agree with its prediction, that it is en- 
tirely possible that our civilization will 
drown in a sea of poisonous slime long 
before it perishes from the effects of 
radiation. 

I have long been interested in the 
problem of meeting this very serious 
threat. I have, in the past, been among 
the original sponsors of legislation deal- 
ing with the subject. I have a strong 
feeling that we are not dealing with it 
seriously enough, and a far more exten- 
sive program should be encouraged by 
the Federal Government in this area. 

The editorial follows: 

POLLUTION PROBLEM ACUTE 

While public health, government and 
civilian defense authorities ponder the dan- 
gers of radioactive fallout, and old problem 
poses an ever-increasing threat to our 
burgeoning population. 

Water pollution is not a dramatic or agree- 
able subject. It is hard to get excited 
about sewers when theré are more exotic 

rs to worry about. But “pollution” 
is getting to be an inadequate word to de- 
scribe the enormous quantities of deter- 
gents, pesticides, and industrial wastes being 
added to the sewage and garbage flow of 
cities, small and large. 

For lack of adequate facilities, cities dump 
raw or only partially treated sewage into 
the nearest convenient river or lake, regard- 
less of the fact that other communities also 
draw their drinking water from the same 
body of water. 

Even the broad oceans are not free of the 
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pressing for control of pollution on several 
rivers, particularly the Missouri. Sioux 
City, Iowa, was enjoined last April from 
dumping raw sewage into the Big Muddy 
above Omaha, Nebr. 

A Federal sewage control program, in ef- 
fect since 1956, has stimulated construction, 
starts or authorization of more than 1,400 
sewage treatment plants. A modest author- 
ization of $50 million a year is allocated for 
Federal aid to community sewage treatment 
projects. Even this amount is not usually 
appropriated each year, partly because of 
the Eisenhower administration's hostility to 
Federal activity in this field. 

Eastern rivers already are largely sewage 
and industrial waste conduits, devoid of 
marine life and too dangerous for swimming, 
boating, and other water sport. The Great 
Lakes, especially Erie and Ontario, are be- 
coming more polluted each year as cities 
and rivers pour wastes into them. 

Fishing has been wiped out in the Mis- 
sissippi River for miles below St. Louis, be- 
cause of sewage, garbage and industrial 
wastes from the metropolitan area. The 


pattern is repeated on most of the major. 


rivers. 

Usually any city located on a river treats 
polluted water it receives at a point below 
the water intake. The communities yet fur- 
ther downstream pay for this—with inter- 
est—in the form of still more elaborate 
water treatment projects. 

The problem is becoming acute all over 
the world. Civilization’s effluence destroys 
the aquatic food cycle on which sea ani- 
mals depend—and seafood is still the staple 
diet of much of the world’s population. 

Radioactive fallout is a potential menace 
to mankind. Wastes from atomic reactors 
already contribute in no small measure to 
water pollution. But it is entirely possible 
that our civilization will drown in a sea of 
poisonous slime long before it perishes from 
the effects of radiation. 





Report on the U.S.S.R.—III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the Recorp the 
fifth and sixth articles of a series of 
eight articles which appeared recently 
in the Los Angeles Times written by 
Mr. Robert T. Hartmann, chief of the 
Los Angeles Times Washington bureau. 
Mr. Hartmann accompanied Vice Pres- 
ident Nrxon on his recent tour of the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland. 

The articles follow: 

Bra BrotTHER Never SLEEPs 
(By Robert Hartmann) 

WASHINGTON, August 19.—Will it do any 
good for Premier Khrushchev to see the 
United States as it really is, in all its awe- 
some industrial and farm productivity and 
widely distributed prosperity and political 
power? Neither Vice President Nixon nor 
anybody who accompanied him in the Soviet 
Union really knows. 

But it would do every American good to 
see what Nixow saw in the U.S.S.R. though 
it was only a carefully controlled peep show 
into the forbidden cities of Siberia. At the 
very least, every American who has a re- 
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sponsibility for foreign policymaking or in- 
forming ‘the U.S. public should go to the 
Soviet Union not once but several times. 


STATE MANIPULATION 


Difficult as it is to convey the incredible 
police authority and all-pervading manipu- 
lation of people by the Soviet state to any- 
one raised in a relatively free climate, it is 
worth trying. The key to the system is the 
same Pavlovian concept mentioned earlier in 
this series, a deliberate and systematic con- 
fusion of illusion and reality. 

Thus in the Soviet Union one must always 
operate on suppositions, deductions, and 
educated guesses. It is never possible to 
check it out, or establish anything abso- 
lutely as truth. Even events within one’s 
own sensual observations, and even they are 
deliberately distored by chronic fatigue. 
When, like a rat in a maze, one gets weary 
of this unrewarding search, Big Brother 
takes over and shows the way. It is, even 
for a foreign visitor, almost a relief. 


Let me relate two versions of an incident 


which happened to me firsthand in Siberia, 
first the way I believe it happened; then the 
way I think the Soviet manipulators hoped I 
would conclude it happened. 


HOW IT HAPPENED AS I SAW IT 


Throughout the time the Nrxon party was 
in the U.S.S.R., because of high-level orders 
to all cognizant officials, American newsmen 
were permitted to photograph freely any- 
thing they saw without interference. 

In Sverdlovsk, where Soviet heavy indus- 
try was moved behind the Ural Mountains 
during World War II, the MVD is extremely 
sensitive, not about the rather antiquated 
machinery but because of a complete quaran- 
tine of the population from foreign con- 
tamination, not possible in Moscow. 

After emerging from the tiresome trek 
through the pipe foundry, waiting by the 
press bus for Nrxon to get in his Zis limou- 
sine I spotted a knot of Soviet workers stand- 
ing a block from the crowded doorway where 
the Vice President was saying farewell to 
the plant officials. They were not trying to 
get any closer, so I walked over to try and 
talk with them and show some friendship. 


CARDS CHECKED 


As I got closer, I noticed that one man of 
obvious authority in civilian clothes was 
shaking down this group of workers, making 
each of them produce his red covered identi- 
fication card which every Soviet citizen must 
carry at all times. 

I was so curious about what was going on 
I forgot about the camera slung open around 
my neck until the plainclothesman swung 
around and saw me. The red cards instantly 
vanished and the group rapidly broke up. 

As the MVD sauntered past me with 
studied casualness, I remarked: “We may not 
use our cameras, but we have eyes.” 

At the next stop, I used the last shot in my 
camera and reached in my coat pocket for one 
of the three rolls of film I had put there 
before leaving the hotel that morning. My 
pocket was empty. 

“Somebody’s swiped my film,” I muttered, 
then remembered I had left two more rolls 
in a Pan American flight bag on the bus. 
Rushing to the bus, I unzipped the bag only 
to find the two rolls (which had never left 
that bag since New York) were also missing 
though lenses worth several hundred dollars 
were undisturbed. This all happened within 
10 minutes after the MVD man checking un- 
reliable workers thought I had snapped him 
in action. This is an area in which the 
Soviets are especially sensitive, and they can 
move fast when one of their own secret 
agents is concerned. 

Knowing I was in danger of losing the re- 
mainder of my film supply or having it all 
fogged, if not in worse trouble, I at once 
loudly and publicly protested to Nixon's 
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assistant and the AP and UPI reporters, say- 
ing the story that nobody steals in the 
U.SS.R. is all propaganda, though I had 
previously believed it. Then I sat down to 
lunch, 

PROTESTS USELESS 


Georgi Bolshakov, former Tass bureau 
chief in Washington, came over and asked 
me what was the matter. I told him. I 
also told him that I knew very well nothing 
is stolen in Russia except on purpose, cer- 
tainly not simultaneously from pocket and 
flight bag. I said I thought I knew why it 
was gathered up but truthfully denied that 
I took the MVD agent’s picture. 

“Perhaps you left it in your room,” Georgi 
suggested helpfully. He had no immediate 
ideas about the two rolls that disappeared 
from the bus, however. 

On the long ride“back to the city our press 
bus was under strict orders not to stop. But 
there’s a common humanity that defies rules, 
and at the urgent request of some passengers 
we did halt momentarily by a thicket of 
trees in the Siberian forest, almost exactly 
on the watershed that divides Europe and 
Asia. 

FILM PASSED 


Screened by foliage and 1,000 feet from the 
nearest Russian “guide,” I swiftly passed the 
finished film from my camera to another 
American we shall call Jones. I didn’t want 
to lose it, too, and sooner or later they'd dis- 
cover it was the one they wanted, not my 
unused cartons. 

Rushing to my room, I unlocked the door, 
and there on the bed were three rolls of film, 
apparently unopened. Perhaps I had for- 
gotten to tuck them in my coat pocket when 
I left hurriedly. Maybe some of my Ameri- 
can friends did help themselves to the two 
rolls on the bus. 

I saw my Tass friend and thanked him for 
his quick work, saying I was willing to for- 
get about the other two, as I might have 
been mistaken. 

Two days later we returned to Moscow. 
There, some time during the night, two 
somewhat battered boxes of film turned up 
in the Pan American fight bag under my 
hotel bed. 

My friend Jones was somewhat cold. He 
informed me that while in Sverdlovsk some- 
one had stolen all the color film in his hotel 
room, but missed my exposed roll in his 
pocket. 


HOW RUSSIANS HOPED I WOULD SEE IT 


There is Just as much freedom for visit- 
ing foreigners in the U.S.S.R. as anywhere 
else; amateur and news photography is per- 
mitted anywhere except -in specific closed 
defense areas, for the Soviet people have 
nothing to hide. 

In Sverdlovsk, as in some U.S. defense 
areas, guests are asked not to make photo- 
graphs, but nobody seizes visitors’ cameras 
as they do in America. They simply trust 
the guests not to take pictures inside the 
pipe foundry (the dumb Russians being un- 
aware that it is at least 50 years behind the 
times and one couldn’t care less about copy- 
ing it). 

While many Soviet workers crowded 
around to see the American visitor, they 
were not ordered to do so. Some were so 
little interested they simply stood apart 
talking among themselves and didn’t par- 
ticularly care about getting pushed around 
in the crowd just to say they had seen Vice 
President Nixon. After all, they were free 
to do as they liked on their guaranteed 
lunch hour, with pay. 

SLANDEROUS LIE 

Eager to find some evidence that would 
prove the slanderous lie written by Ameri- 
can journalists that the loyal Soviet work- 
ers introduced to. Nixon were selected 
“plants” primed with party-line questions, 
one of the visitors quit watching Nrxon to 
snoop around behind the scenes, 
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The American journalist (who is not even 
a photographer, but has taken far too many 
pictures in the hope of discrediting Soviet 
progress) attempted to secretly photograph 
@ plant security guard. 

Ignorantly assuming that the security 
guard could not. understand him the Ameri- 
can cursed obscenely in English. 

He used up his film and had forgotten to 
bring any more, having left it on his hotel 
bed while dressing. The Americans think 
they are very efficient, but they are not. 

Instead of blaming himself, he at once 
sought to impugn the honesty of hardwork- 
ing Soviet workers, who never steal anything 
because they have everything they need. 

COLLEAGUES BLAMED 


If anything was lost from the bag on the 
bus it was, after all, full of Americans (in- 
cluding many with 35-millimeter cameras 
who were running out of color film and 
begging it from their colleagues). They 
could have borrowed it even while the bus 
was under guard and nobody else allowed 
aboard. When the bus returns to the Bol- 
shoi Ural Hotel, there will be the other 
three rolls, right where the journalist left 
them. : 

Not content to spread his fantasies and 
lies in the reactionary Los Angeles Times, he 
tried to spread them to the U.S. wire services 
and poison the good impression Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon had received of Soviet hospital- 
ity and desire for peace and friendship with 
the United States. 


WANTED TO BE HELPFUL 


As a former Washington colleague and 
despite the allegation of many Americans 
that all Tass correspondents are spies and 
informers, Mr. Bolshakov merely wanted to 
be helpful when he saw the journalist in 
distress. He seemed tired, and Mr. Bolsha- 
kov diplomatically suggested that perhaps 
he planned to put the film in his pocket 
but never actually did so. At any rate, he 
said he would do what he could to help 
locate the missing film. 

By now suffering hallucinations of per- 
secution brought on by a guilt complex, the 
American journalist attempted to pass his 
film to another of his countrymen. This 
ruse did not accomplish anything since the 
Soviet authorities were not interested in 
the slightest in his fumbling amateur pho- 
tographic efforts. The bus had been ordered 
to hurry back to the hotel so as to permit 
the correspondents time to file freely and 
without delay, as the Soviet authorities 
promiséd, and at the request of the Amer- 
icans themselves, who were in a hurry to 
return. 

Rushing to his room, he unlocked the door, 
and there, on the bed, were three rolls of 
film, quite untouched. They were just as he 
left them when he left hurriedly, and, as for 
the other two, either they were taken by 
other Americans or never existed. 

JOURNALIST'S SNEERS 

The American journalist apologized to his 
Soviet colleague but was unable to restrain 
himself from sneering about the two films 
stolen by his countrymen. 

Upon returning to Moscow, where the 
American group had ample stocks of all 
Kinds of U.S. film, the person who bor- 
rowed the two rolls on the bus returned them 
secretly to avoid embarrassment. 

Clearly, this was nothing more than a co- 
incidence, certainly not proof that thievery 
exists in the U.S.8.R., since none of the other 
Americans lost any film. 

* I may never know for certain which of the 
above versions is true. For one thing, the 
film has not been to see if anything 
is on it or if it has been fogged by X-rays, a 
favorite Soviet device. Even if it isn’t, what 
does it prove? That one’s imagination runs 
wild in‘the U.SS.R.? Or that big brother 
is always watching you? 
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ASIAN-WESTERN CLASH AGE-OLD 
(By Robert Hartmann) 

WasHINcron, August 20.—Ivan Ivanovitch 
is supposed to be the Russian counterpart 
of John Smith, just the plain ordinary guy 
who typifies his country regardless of passing 
regimes. 

But there is a vast gulf between Ivan and 
his American and European brothers which 
romanticists—some in high places—seem to 
ignore when they say what we must do is 
reach the real Russian people in spite of 
their wicked government. 

Ivan Ivanovitch, though he may be Tovar- 
ish (Comrade) Ivan today, is no less a prod- 
uct of Russia and Asia than John Smith, 
perhaps unknowingly, is the heir of Athe- 
nian philosophers, Semitic prophets, Viking 
pirates, Roman legionaries, Davy Crockett, 
and the Barons of Runnymede. Unfortu- 
nately, Asia (except for its peninsulas) is 
not as well known as Latin America to most 
American students. 

The big conflict in the world today goes 
far deeper than communism versus capital- 
ism or freedom verses regimentation. It is 
not a new conflict at all but a very old one 
magnified to global dimensions. 


AGE-OLD BATTLE 


It is the age-old battle of the land people 
against the sea people. 

The land people have to scratch harder for 
existence than those who can, at least part 
of the year, farm the sea. Théy become 
tougher, hungrier, more indifferent to human 
life. To survive, to plunder and to protect 
what they have, the land people tend to 
think and act collectively, to follow a strong 
leader like a herd of sheep. 

Historically, the human masses of Central 
Asia are known as hordes, but until one is 
swept up in the crush of a few hundred gar- 
lic-soaked Russian laborers—all headed for 
a single doorway—he doesn’t really get the 
picture of what Genghis Khan’s golden horde 
must have been. 

It is no accident that the present borders 
of the Communist world from the China Sea 
to the “gates of Vienna” are substantially 
those of the Mongol hordes’ greatest expan- 
sion from their central Asian homelands. 
That was the best the land people have done 
in history,. but Khrushchev is out to do 
better with mechanized, industrialized, nu- 
clear-armed horde of his own. 


INDIVIDUAL EFFORT 


The sea people, on the other hand, have 
developed along continental coasts and off- 
shore islands and from the beginning their 
ways have called for individual and small 
group effort. Seafaring in tiny vessels and 
hunting with crude weapons cannot be done 
by a horde. The sea people have also lived 
by commerce and/or sea raiding, both of 
which contribute to cross-breeding of ideas, 
tools, cultures, and techniques. NATO is 
the current name for the community of the 
sea people just as communism designates the 
new horde. 

Since the sea civilizes and invigorates hu- 
man communities, the technically superior 
sea-people (except while fighting among 
themselves) have not been seriously threat- 
ened by the land-people since the Middle 
Ages produced spectacular advances in weap- 
onry. The horde, however, has an effective 
defensive capability which has resisted and 
exhausted successive attacks on the land- 
people of Russia and China, though at fear- 
ful cost. As late as World War II and Korea . 
the tactics of Communist armies were es- 
sentially those of the horde, augmented by 
tanks and artillery. 

LATEST ATTEMPT 


Communism as it works today in the 
U.S.8.R. shares little except its name with 
the economic analysis of history written by 
a German-Jewish atheist living in London 
100 years ago. It is nothing more than. the 
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latest and most systematic of many at- 
tempts by a ruthless and intelligent elite to 
hold the lid down on the surging masses 
of Asia, to organize and control the horde 
and direct its irresistible force toward global 
conquest. 

Soviet communism differs from the rules 
of the Tartar Khans and the Russian Czars 
only in thoroughness; instead of depending 
primarily on terror and fear it seeks to pene- 
trate and change the very minds of members 
of the horde so they will become manage- 
able without losing their mass power. 

Soviet communism disdains the dilettante 
efforts of Peter the Great and his successors, 
who wanted to be Europeans in architecture, 
court manners, and power politics. It aims 
to organize Asia with the industrial and mili- 
tary know-how of America. From this syn- 
thesis will come a unique new order, the 
Soviet society, to dominate the world. 

This is what Khrushchev means, and what 
the Russian workers in Siberia mean when 
they cry, “Mir y mira” (peace to the world), 
and boast of Soviet cultural achievements. 
Their peace is like the peace of Islam—non- 
resistance to the will of the all-powerful (not 
Allah, but the Kremlin). Theirs is not the 
culture of the Acropolis, the Louvre , or Holly- 
wood Bowl, but something akin to Herr Goeb- 
bel’s “Kultur,” in which the basic ingredient 
is not genius but conformity. 


GRAVE ERROR 


It would be a grave error to underesti- 
mate this latest surge of the silent, long-iso- 
lated land people, for Communist planners 
know the history of Asia far better than we 
and have studied the weaknesses of the sea 
people which they believe will lead to our 
undoing. 

The individuality and free will instilled in 
the small boats, family cottages, and forest 
hideaways of the sea people from prehistoric 
times are to their mass-conditioned minds, 
evidence of undisciplined weakness. What 
we call liberty they regard as anarchy, and 
because of their isolation from the realities 
of the Western World, they see this as fatal 
disunity both within and among the free 
nations. 

Khrushchev and his top associates cannot 
ignore the evidence of the recent past that 
free peoples and free alliances are capable 
of determined and united action in time of 
war. But they believe we are incapable of 
acting beyond individual self-interest in the 
absence of immediate and obvious peril. This 
is the key to the current peaceful coexistence 
campaign which will, like the cynical Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov nonaggression pact which 
Khrushchev recently defended, give the So- 
viet Union more time to become both in- 
vulnerable and invincible. 


TWO-STAGE PROGRAM 


The Communist method of managing the 
horde is a two-stage program. The first 
step is “crowd control,” which has been per- 
fected to an amazing degree in the U.S.S.R. 
The second is “thought control,” and the ap- 
parent relaxation since Stalin’s death indi- 
cates that this much subtler and more sin- 
ister method of disciplining the mind rather 
than the body is being gradually substituted 
for sheer terror and police power. At the 
present stage both methods are used, but in 
such insulated and uncontaminated areas as 
Siberia, thought control is much more relied 
upon than in European Russia and the mi- 
nority areas to the south. 

Crowd control involves the effective man- 
agement of the unmanageable horde by com- 
partmenting it and by reinforcing official 
surveillance by indoctrinating everyone to 
watch everyone else. Thus Soviet planners 
are pushing their mass housing program 
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with high prority everywhere; not only to 
satisfy the people with more modern and 
sanitary accommodations, but also to collect 
them in easily controlled increments. Col- 
lective farms, collective apartment houses 
with common bathrooms, kitchens, and res- 
taurants, collective recreational facilities, col- 
lective educational and scientific institu- 
tions discourage individual thought and at- 
tempts to differ from acceptable group be- 
havior. 

When this reporter was in Russia 4 years 
ago he never saw as many as a dozen people 
idly assembled in public. They were always 
working, going somewhere, sitting in pairs in 
well-lighted parks, or attending scheduled 
events such as athletic meets or theater per- 
formances. The main idea seemed to keep 
moving. 

MORE FREEDOM 

‘This time there was more seemingly spon- 
taneous and informal gathering, partly be- 
cause of the balmy summer weather, but also 
because the ordinary Russian does feel more 
freedom and is less fearful of chance con- 
versations or overhead complaints. 

But with large assemblies the science of 
crowd control is still very much in evidence. 
For each of Vice President Nixon’s appear- 
ances, the numbers of cheering Russians 
were carefully regulated in advance—as they 
are for all visiting dignitaries and for Khru- 
shchev’s own public appearances. This is 
done in part to achieve the precise degree of 
welcome desired, and also because of the 
ever-present fear that too large a crowd will 
become unmanageable. (In Warsaw, the 
same technique was attempted, but didn’t 
work.) This, rather than a sly effort to 
sabotage, probably accounts for the Soviet 
authorities limiting attendance at the Amer- 
ican exhibition to 50,000 per day. Even at 
this rate, there is danger of the displays 
being slowly carried away by the human 
anthill hungering for knowledge and novelty. 


READ DISPATCHES 


The nearly 100 Western newsmen accom- 
panying the Nixons provided the Soviet au- 
thorities with a day-by-day consensus of the 
success or failure of their efforts to create 
the desired crowd reaction. If they did not 
censor our dispatches, they certainly read 
them carefully and reacted swiftly. 

On July 27 in Leningrad, our 5th day in 
the U.S.S.R., most Amercian correspondents 
reached that breaking point of exasperation 
which comes to all first-time visitors. Their 
cables home were full of angry accounts of 
frustration and Soviet inefficiency. In 24 
hours, from the time the party landed at 
Novosibirsk, everything suddenly took a turn 
for the better. Press buses were waiting, 
hotel assignments were prearranged, tele- 
graphic facilities were on all-night standby 
a block away, food was good, refreshments 
were lavishly provided, there was even a 
pressing and shoe-shining service “whiie you 
wait” at a tiny Siberian hotel where such a 
crew of Americans had never been seen 
before. 

Similarly, when news stories sent to the 
United States the following day complained 
that Soviet journalists and “loyal workers” 
were crowding so close around NIXxon, as- 
sisted by his MVD security guards, that 
American newsmen couldn't get within ear- 
shot, we were astonished the next day to find 
manhandling MVD agents smilingly stepping 
back to let us walk alongside the Vice Presi- 
dent while they held the Russians back. 

There was even a@ “spontaneous public 
demonstration” in the central square of 
Novosibirsk in which the press bus was 
mobbed by several thousand Russians to 
show how welcome was the free American 
press. 
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Can We Set “Safe” Tolerances for 
Cancer-Inducing Agents?—-Comments 
by Dr. Harold F. Blum of National 
Cancer Institute 
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HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the Senate, on a routine call of 
the calendar, and without a record vote, 
passed a far-reaching bill on the use of 
coal-tar colors and other coloring sub- 
stances in and on food. It is S. 2197, 
the proposed Color Additives Amend- 
ments of 1959, to authorize the estab- 
lishment by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration of safe tolerances for coal-tar 
or other coloring substances which are 
not harmless under the terms of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938. 

Demands for such legislation have 
been increasing among food man- 
ufacturers as a result of a combination 
of court decisions on the one hand and 
of new testing techniques which now 
disclose that a number of coal-tar colors 
used for years under the impression 
they were harmless no longer can meet 
that requirement. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has urged enactment of 
legislation such as contained in S. 2197, 
and experts from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and repre- 
sentatives of the food and chemical in- 
dustries sat down to draft mutually ac- 
ceptable amendments to the bill as orig- 
inally introduced. I am informed no 
hearings were held on this legislation, 
however. Now that it has passed the 
Senate, I understand efforts are being 
made in behalf of the food and chemical 
industries to have it scheduled for early 
action by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

CONGRESS NEEDS TO BE INFORMED ON TECHNICAL 
MATTERS INVOLVED 


Under the circumstances, Mr. Speaker, 
I think it is important that all of us who 
are interested in the issues this legisla- 
tion presents should inform ourselves on 
the details of this legislation. I am re- 
minded that only last March we had a 
prolonged debate and rollcall vote on 
special legislation on the use of an other- 
than-“harmless” coal-tar color, Citrus 
Red No. 2, on the skin of oranges. Many 
of us had strong misgivings about the 
authorized use on a food product of a 
coloring substance which is not harm- 
less, even though we were assured it is 
safe in the manner and in the volume 
used on oranges. / 

Mr. Speaker, although I took an active 
role in the legislative drive which led to 
the Food Additives Act in the last Con- 
gress, and although I spoke on and voted 
against the Citrus Red No. 2 bill we 
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passed in March, I am the first to ac- 
knowledge that I am not a scientist, not 
a chemist, not a physiologist—and that 
on these complex technical issues we 
who are not scientists must weigh and 
balance the conflicting views and state- 
ments of people who do have technical 
competence. 

I.am always trying to find reliable 
scientific information in this field of 
food chemistry but the difficulty is to be 
able to understand it when it is avail- 
able. In this connection, a good friend 
of mine from St. Louis recently sug- 
gested that I look into the studies of a 
physiologist of the National Cancer In- 
stitute who had, she said, published an 
outstanding paper on the cumulative ef- 
fects of certain carcinogens. 

For the information of the Members, 
Mr. Speaker, I now include as part of 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the letter which I 
wrote to Dr. Harold F. Blum of the U.S. 
Public Health Service’s National Cancer 
Institute and his reply, both of which 
are self-explanatory and, in the case of 
Dr. Blum’s letter, well worth reading, I 
believe: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 17, 1959. 
Dr. Harrop F. Bium, 
National Cancer Institute, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Dear Dr. Bium: A friend of mine in St. 
Louis, who is a very active member of the 
St. Louis Consumer Federation, has written 
me that she thinks your article in the June 
issue of American Scientist is the best answer 
to the question of whether tolerances should 
be set for coal tar colors in foodstuffs. She 
warned me, however, that the article is very 
technical. 

Could I have a brief statement in as non- 
technical language as possible on the dangers 
of allowing continued use in or on food— 
even in very low amounts—of coal tar colors 
found not in fact to be “harmless.” I am 
interested in this from the standpoint of 
overall color legislation and such special bills 
as the one to permit continued use of Yel- 
low 3 and 4 in butter, etc. 

. With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JonHn B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District of 
Missouri, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Bethesda, Md., August 25, 1959. 
Hon. Leonor K. SuLiIvan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. : 

DearR Mrs. SuLuivan: This is in answer to 
your letter of August 17, in which you refer 
to my article in the June issue of American 
Scientist, and its bearing on the question 
of tolerance for coal tar colors in foodstuffs 
with regard to cancer. 

The article (Quantitative aspects of can- 
cer induction and growth; as illustrated in 
carcinogenesis by ultraviolet light) is based 
on experimental studies of cancer caused in 
mice by repeated doses of ultraviolet light. 
It permits certain conclusions to be drawn 
regarding the origin and growth of cancers 
induced in this way. Since comparable 
studies have not been made using coal tar 
derivatives or other substances as cancer 
inducing agents, I cannot say with complete 
certainty that the same conclusions apply. 
But what evidence exists, suggests that con- 
tinued dosage with such agents produce 
similar results, and I think that until fur- 
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ther evidence is forthcoming we are justi- 
fied in assuming the cases to be parallel. 

If this point of view is adopted, cancer 
induction is to be regarded as a cumulative 
process which begins with the first dose of 
the cancer-inducing agent. Whether the 
cancer will reach detectable size within the 
lifetime of the animal in which it is in- 
duced, must depend upon how fast the can- 
cer grows. Thus, 8 cancer induced by a 
single or a few doses of the agent may grow 
so slowly that it will never be detected, and 
of course will not seriously affect the animal. 
If the dosage is continued, however, cancer 
growth will speed up, and the cancer will 
reach detectable size before the animal dies. 
In the case of cancer induced by the more 
effective chemical agents, a single dose, if 
large enough, will result in a detectable 
cancer; but we do not have adequate knowl- 
edge of the effect of repeated small doses. 

It is probable that there is a “threshold 
dose” for every cancer inducing agent, that 
is, a minimum dose below which no cancer 
is produced; but you can see that it would 
be very difficult to determine such a thresh- 
old if it exists. All one could hope to say 
would be that a given small dose did not 
produce cancers in a given kind of animal— 
say the mouse—within the lifetime of that 
animal. But one would be without any 
basis for assuming that this minimum dose 
applied to any other kind of animal—say 
man. Thus I cannot see how we have any 
sound basis for assigning tolerance doses 
or tolerance levels for cancer-inducing 
agents. I think this must be the case, 
whether or not the agent in question pro- 
duces results exactly comparable to those 
produced by ultraviolet light. 

Viewed in this way it would seem that the 
only practical answer would be to keep any 
substances known to induce, or suspected 
of inducing cancer at as low levels as feasible. 
The assigning of tolerance limits—which 
must necessarily be arbitrary—can only give 
a false sense of security. 

I must point out again that these con- 
clusions are, for the most part, based on 
studies of an agent other than those to 
which you refer specifically in your letter, 
and hence may not be completely justified. 
But until experimental studies have shown 
that similar relationships do not hold for 
chemical substances of the kind in which 
you are interested, I think one is justified in 
assuming that they do. 

I hope that this brief statement will have 
made my point of view clear. The details 
of the argument, summed up only briefly 
in the article you mention, are too technical 
to present in short space. What I have said 
here, follows, I think, the experimental data, 
without bringing in theoretical points that 
might be more open to question. 

I hope that this brief discussion will have 
answered your questions satisfactorily, but 
if there are points which I can help to clarify 
further, I shall be pleased to in so far as I 
am able. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harowip F. Biro, 

Physiologist, National Cancer Institute. 





Report on the U.S.S.R.—IV 
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HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA t 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
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mitting for inclusion in the Recorp the 
concluding two articles of a series of 
eight articles which appeared recently 
in the Lose Angeles Times written by 
Mr. Robert T. Hartmann, chief of the 
Los Angeles Times Washington Bureau. 
Mr. Hartmann accompanied Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon on his recent tour of the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland. 

The articles follow: 

KHRUSHCHEV Has Limrrep HorRIZON 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


WaSHINGTON, August 22.—Nikita Khrush- 
chev, Chairman of the Presidium of the 
U.S.S.R. and first secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party, has good reason to feel he is 
riding the wave of the future. 

He got his invitation to the United States, 
for which he has been angling since his 
London visit with Marshal Bulganin (what- 
ever became of him?) in 1955, and he is 
going to get his second summit meeting 
after outliving the late John Foster Dulles, 
who thought the first one a bad mistake. 

At 64, his tanned, robust appearance 
belies rumors of ill health. I watched him 
drink toasts in vodka, whisky, and Cali- 
fornia champagne, but he showed no signs 
of the babbling alcoholic part he once 
played. Vice President Nixon found him 
sufficiently blunt and outspoken while cold 
sober, and less impetuous than many ob- 
servers suppose. 

HAS SEEN BOOM 


Khrushchev has seen his country boom, as 
all backward societies boom at the point in 
their industrialization when making ma- 
chines to make machines begins to give 
way to making machines to make useful 
products. He takes the credit for it, being 
a superb politician, and in return appears to 
have won a measure of real popularity with 
the Russian people which Stalin never 
sought or got. 

Now he is going to see the United States— 
including Los Angeles—since he discussed 
his itinerary with a prominent southern 
Californian—and he is going to be Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s host in the Kremlin. 
What will this momentous exchange accom- 
pish, and why was it agreed to so suddenly? 


TO KEEP RUSS TALKING 


In part, it is simply an effort to keep the 
Soviet Union talking instead of taking one- 
sided action over West Berlin. The Geneva 
foreign ministers’ talks dribbled off to an in- 
conclusive end, as everyone expected— 
especially Mr. K., who never intended to let 
Gromyko settle anything except the time of 
tomorrow’s meeting. Mereover, the invita- 
tion is an attempt to impress Khrushchev— 
the real decision maker in all important 
matters affecting the Communist hemi- 
sphere—with the realities of American 
power as well as its peaceful intent. 

President Eisenhower and his advisers evi- 
dently feel that the Mikoyan and Kozlov 
visits—especially the latter—did break down 
some Soviet misconceptions about the only 
nation in the world they regard as really a 
rival. 

But in the consensus of many Americans 
who have watched Khrushchev closely in 
his swift. consolidation of Stalin’s power 
there ts only a very, very long chance of 
making a very, very small dent in his dia- 
metrically different mind. 


TRUE BELIEVER 


Khrushchev is not using communism as 2 
means to power, as did Lenin, or for the 
cynical perpetuation of personal despotism, 
as Stalin did. He is a true believer in the 
system which brought him success but he is 
not a Marxist intellectual devoted to sterile 
dogma that cannot be altered. He has ai- 
ready made sweeping reforms in decentral-: 
ization of bureaucracy and in agricultural 
planning. He has a practical peasant’s 
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shrewdness and limited horizon. He is 
quick-witted and extroverted, but utterly 
without a sense of sportsmanship or com- 
passion. 

Most Western visitors have been struck by 
Khrushchev’s unbelievably inaccurate pic- 
ture of the United States, though he is 
thoroughly aware of its industrial and mili- 
tary potential in a statistical way. He has, 
after all, one of history's most extensive in- 
telligence networks; he is not above learning 
or asking advice from such close subordi- 
nates as Kozlov and Mikoyan, though prob- 
ably his inner circle is quite limited. 

UNAFFECTED BY TALK 


Khrushchev is totally unaffected by 
“sweetness and light’’—the kind of interna- 
tional small talk which has been President 
Eisenhower's long suit since World War II. 
There is not much evidence after Nrxon’s 11 
hours of hot-and-heavy debate in public 
and private that he is any more affected by 
argument. 

What he wants is a trade, in which he gets 
the best of it if he can. Nobody is likely to 
get anything from Khrushchev—which is to 
say from the Soviet Government—unless 
they give him something he wants. Pure 
self-interest, not in the vain personal sense 
that drove Nero and Hitler mad but the in- 
terest of his own and the world Communist 
goal (which must be identical in the fully 
conditioned Soviet man), is all that counts 
with Mr. K. 

Quid pro quo, the direct trade by which 
all transactions between hostile camps must 
be made, is the only way to do business with 
Khrushchev. 

BASES BIG ISSUE 


What does he want the United States to 
give? The most frequently heard topic on 
the Nixon journey was American bases in 
foreign countries. “Why do you keep such 
bases if not to attack us?” the Vice President 
and every American with him was asked by 
everyone from Khrushchev down. The 
Premier, in fact, put it this simply: Anyone 
who favors bases wants war, anyone who is 
against bases (American bases, that is) is 
on the side of peace. 

While the Captive Nations Week resolution 
also upset the Soviets, who seized upon it 
as @ convenient needle for Nixon, Khru- 
shchev is well aware that the United States 
is not going to liberate the Eastern European 
satellites by force. Hungary proved this fact 
and pretty well fixed the line between the 
two worlds, though the Communists are 
still pushing for something like the Rapacki 
plan (advanced by Poland’s foreign minister) 
to pull back military forces on both sides of 
the borderline—which gets right back to the 
“U.S. bases must go” business. 


AT BIG DISADVANTAGE 


NrIxon was at a severe disadvantage in his 
encounters with Khrushchev because it had 
been publicly announced in advance that he 
had no authority to negotiate and the Presi- 
dent had privately opened negotiations on 
an exchange of top-level visits before Nrxon 
arrived. The Vice President did give Khru- 
shchev a preview of the kind of arguments 
to expect in America and took home a fair 
sample of the line the Soviet leader is likely 
to be peddling over here. 

It can be reasonably assumed that neither 
man changed his mind much on any major 
East-West difference; both, however, prob- 
ably modified their impressions of each 
other. An extra bonus was NIxon’s op- 
portunity to get some of his views across to 
the Soviet people via Khrushchev’s own net- 
work and newspapers, but this was essen- 
tially a long-range and longshot endeavor. 

FIRSTHAND LOOK 


Khrushchey’s firsthand look at the United 
States, in the Judgment of those who helped 
counsel such a step, will be most effective 
if it convincingly demonstrates America’s 
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will to stand firm for its principles and 
power positions. Khrushchev frankly 
doubts that such will exists and unfortu- 
nately there is much corroborating evidence 
in each day's Western newspapers. He is 
quite respectfully aware of U.S. power—of 
the NATO sword—but he doesn’t think the 
flabby arm will ever be strong enough to 
wield it. 

Nrxon countered that view with straight 
talk which Khrushchey repeatedly objected 
to as “threats”. But the Vice President de- 
liberately made it clear the United States 
will not be pushed around and said both 
publicly and privately that no nation should 
ever be put in a position where it has no 
choice but to fight. He didn’t use the word 
“Berlin,” but it was understood. 

On the other hand, the Vice President 
tried to assure Khrushchev that the United 
States has no designs on the U.S.SR. itself; 
no plan to liberate adjacent Communist- 
dominated areas by force. He tried to ap- 
peal over his head for more consumer goods 
for the Soviet people and a sort of Russia- 
for-the-Russians development under com- 
munism if that’s how they want it. Such an 
appeal runs directly counter to the dy- 
namic nature of doctrinaire communism, 
but there is a bare chance that Mr. Khru- 
shchey might settle for a century of in- 
ternal development if actually convinced 
the alternative is nuclear devastation with- 
out a moment’s moral hesitation and re- 
gardless of reprisal. 


COEXISTENCE Isn’r ANSWER 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


WASHINGTON, August 22.—Despite the ap- 
parent thawing of the cold war beginning in 
1955 and climaxed by Vice President Nrxon’s 
ice-breaking mission to Moscow and the 
forthcoming Eisenhower-EKhrushchev visits, 
the United States and the Soviet Union are 
still the polar centers of two completely 
different worlds. 

In seven preceding articles this reporter 
has not attempted to detail the superficial 
contrasts between Communist life and what 
we call western civilization. Instead he has 
tried to show the deep and fundamental 
gulf between the mentality of the human 
horde—the land people of Central Asia—and 
the individualistic sea people who up to this 
time has dominated the world. 

This prehistoric difference, amounting al- 
most to a division of species, is obscured by 
such surface affinities as similarity of cloth- 
ing and skin color, by words which in trans- 
lation appear to express the same concepts 
and by the deliberate efforts of the Russian 
Communists to pattern their productive 
plant and material achievement after those 
of America. 


HASN’T PROVED SUCCESS 


The Soviet system of managing the mass 
manpower of Asia has not yet proved a total 
success; in four decades, however, it has 
achieved such impressive and visible results 
as to intrigue kindred land people seeking 
a shortcut to economic equality with the 
eo ere some of whom have been their 

rs. This is why Moscow impresses the 


unending stream of delegates and students 
from Asia and Africa far more than it does 
a sophisticated European or American tour- 


ist. It makes Lenin’s prophecy that “the 
road to Paris runs through Peiping” take on 
new and fearful meaning. 

When this all-pervading difference of 
thought, tradition, aim, and action is under- 
stood—even half-appreciated—many ques- 
tions as to why the Soviet Union behaves 
as it does answer themselves. It explains 
the almogt insurmountable barrier to even 
the most elementary communication which 
exists between the inhabitants of the two 
worlds from the humblest level all the way 
to the summit. The summit itself em- 
braces quite opposite ideas of political power 
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vested in a constitutional president or prime 
minister and 4 Soviet boss. 

Yet, we do live on one and the same planet 
and must therefore answer the ultimate 
question: Is it large enough for both of us? 

It would be a neat and comforting con- 
clusion to be able to answer this question 
with certainty. ‘Fhe Communists, who have 
an absolute answer fer everything, have al- 
ready composed theirs. Our planet—and 
perhaps other planets eventually—will one 
day be organized into a single Soviet society. 
In the meantime, until the inevitability of 
Socialist truth is everywhere recognized, a 
period of peaceful coexistence may be 
required. 

In short and simple English this means 
“it’s us or you and it’s going to be us.” The 
only possible response to it is the same 
resolution. - 

ONE OR OTHER 

Either the free way of life will encompass 
the earth or there will be no life left on 
earth to worry about. When jets fly non- 
stop from New York to Moscow as we did 
in less than 9 hours this is just as true 
as Lincoln’s declaration about a “house di- 
vided” was on the eve of the American Civil 
War. 

In this reporter’s opinion, there is only 
one line to take toward the Soviet Union, 
as the guiding center of an historic upsurge 
of hordes of land people which has com- 
munism as its current name. We must 
either lick them or join them. Coexistence 
is at best an interim truce and never a solu- 
tion. Khrushchev & Co. know this, but do 
we? 

We must lick them, without war if pos- 
sible, exactly as they are determined to lick 
us without war if possible, but lick us in 
any case. 


MUST UNDERSTAND PROBLEM 


How do we go about this? First of all, 
we need to understand what we are up 
against. Let me be the first to confess that 
when it was announced Vice President 
NIXON was going to Novosibirsk and Sverd- 
lovsk I—and I am sure many of my colleagues 
who write important foreign policy news 
daily from Washington—had to look on a 
map to locate these places. Yet both are 
cities of more than 750,000 people, laboring 
mightily to build a new society on the ruins 
of ours. : 

There has been much talk recently about 
foreign languages—Russian is being intro- 
duced in a few more U.S. high schools and 
colleges. But the U.S.S.R. is turning out 
thousands of students annually trained to 
speak English—and Urdu and Indonesian 
and Spanish and Arabic and Zwahili and 
Japanese, 

NOT PREPARED 

Americans are net only colossally ignorant 
of Russia. They are not properly prepared 
to uphold their own way of life and-to preach 
it to others: Every Communist gets this 
militant indoctrination from childhood. The 
newsmen in Nrxon’s party found themselves 
unofficial defenders of the faith of free men 
in almost every conversation with Soviet 
citizens. But the right words at first were 
hard to find, since these concepts are taken 
s0 much for granted by all of us and, funda- 
mentally, throughout most of the world we 
know. 

We must make a massive effort to leaven 
Soviet society with at least a touch of the 
spirit of free inquiry in the hope that some- 
day it will leaven the whole lump. It may 
not, but we must believe in the triumph of 
human intelligence as thoroughly as the 
Communist mass managers believe in the 
triumph of Pavlovian psychology. 

PREPARE INTELLECTUALLY 


There isn’t any other choice but to pre- 
pare ourselves intellectually as well as mil- 
itarily for years and decades and perhaps 
even centuries of tough confict and compe- 
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tition with these vigorous people who are 
resolved to bury us. Our aim must not be 
to bury them but to raise them from their 
living graves. 

Americans who travel to Russia or any- 
where else where the battle may be joined 
must know what they are talking about, 
must know what to say, must never yield a 
foot of ground to the superbly prepared 
Communist er Communist-influenced ad- 
versary. We have been sending too many 
patsies with U.S. passports to see the Krem- 
lin, 

In the U.S.S.R., it’s plain that the war on 
men’s minds has as high a priority as inter- 
continental missiles; indeed, the missiles’ 
primary purpose may be their effect on our 
minds rather than upon our cities. The 
Communists never send a soldier into the 
idea war without thorough training and full 
equipment, while we are still mustering 
minutemen to return their fire with mus- 
kets. 

As Nrxon demonstrated effectively, it is 
not enough merely to answer the kind of 
questions which are fired as bullets—-not to 
elicit information but to destroy. Ameri- 
cans must return fire without falling back, 
must counterattack with even more devas- 
tating questions about the new order of 
Communist conformity. There are chan- 
nels of “scuttlebutt” and word-of-mouth 
transmission throughout the Soviet empire 
by which some of these questions will be re- 
layed. 

All of this is more easily said than done, 
to be sure. But having seen a little of it 
done by our Vice President, Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, Admiral Rickover, and most of 
the other Americans who invaded Siberia 
for a few days, I know it can be done and 
must be done. 

Mr. Khrushchev dosn’t think we care that 
much. He could be right. 





Congress Sideswipes the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
article which appeared in Business Week 
of August 22, 1959, entitled “Congress 
Sideswipes the Treasury.” 

This is as clear a statement of the 
political aspects of the fiscal fiasco into 
which the leaders of the 86th Congress 
have permitted the relatively simple 
question of interest ceilings for Federal 
bonds to fall as I have read. The leaders 
of this Democratic controlled Congress 
should take heed and take corrective ac- 
tion before more damage is done to the 
fiscal integrity of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The article follows: 

Conaress SIDESWIPES THE TREASURY 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has turned down, for this session at least, 
the administration’s request to lift the in- 


terest rate ceiling on sales of new Treasury 
bonds, 
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This move came after the committee had 
passed a compromise bill that would have 
given the Treasury what it wanted. The 
trofible was that Congress would not accept 
the compromise. A large group of congress- 
men—in both the Senate and the House— 
are critical of the Federdl Reserve Board and 
its Chairman, William McC. Martin. They 
balked at passing a bill that did not contain 
some sort of stricture on the Fed; unable to 
get their way, they worked to have the bill 
shelved. 

This hurts the Treasury more than it does 
the Fed. For with the Fed pursuing a tight 
credit policy, outstanding Government is- 
sues are selling to yield well above the 44- 
percent ceiling on interest on bonds. If it 
must confine itself to selling short-term se- 
curities, the Treasury will not only force up 
interest rates but create a potentially infla- 
tionary situation. 

Congress refusal to act emphasizes the 
Treasury’s subordination to the Fed—rather 
than giving it greater flexibility and in- 
dependence. As long as their hands are 
tied by the ceiling, the debt managers lack 
the freedom possessed by the money 
managers. 

Thus, the Treasury has become the un- 
witting and unhappy victim of Congress 
pique with the Fed. This is the worst kind 
of politics, because the end result is tighter 
money and higher interest rates than ever. 
The Fed can feel justified in going to an even 
more restrictive policy on the grounds that 
demand for short-term funds will now be 
stronger than ever; and the Treasury has no 
other choice than to float short-term issues. 
At the same time, investors in U.S. savings 
bonds are likely to cash them in if short- 
term rates rise above long-term rates. 

There is no doubt that Martin’s stubborn 
attitude has a great deal to do with creat- 
ing the impasse. But he feels, understand- 
ably, that the independence of the Fed is 
threatened. And he has made one telling 
point. He has challenged his critics in Con- 
gress to make clear the kind of directives 
that they want the Fed to abide by and 
proposed that these should be offered as an 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act, thus 
giving Congress as a whole a chance to vote 
directly on the issue. This would not in- 
volve the Treasury but would be a separate 
fight. 

Martin’s critics, however, have not taken 
this challenge. Instead, they have vented 
their displeasure by turning down the 
Treasury. 

Congress should reconsider the whole 
problem. Most Congressmen favor giving 
the Treasury greater flexibility, and should 
do so. If the attitude of the Fed, which is 
an agent of Congress, is not all it should be, 
then Congress can address itself to this 
problem separately. But for Congress to 
penalize the Treasury because it is dis- 
pleased with the Fed is neither politically 
wise nor economically sound. 

Now more than ever, the Nation needs a 
searching review and reappraisal of our fiscal 
and monetary system. In the meantime, 
Congress should consider a minimum pro- 
gram, one that would help the Treasury 
rather than hurt it, 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
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ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceéding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov< 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, ander the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REecorp. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGressionaL ReEconp, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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Nationwide Demand To Limit Postal 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ° 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a few weeks ago I introduced 
H.R. 8433, a bill to place an annual limi- 
tation on publishers’ second-class mail 
subsidies. The bill has since been in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss] as H.R. 8603 and is 
cosponsored in the Senate by the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] 
and the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. ProxmirE] as S. 2536. 

The purpose of this measure is to re- 
quire that the annual postage paid by 
second-class publications be equal to 
the Post Office Department’s annual cost 
of handling, processing, transporting, 
and delivering of the publication to its 
mail subscribers, subject to a 5-year 


~ sliding-scale subsidy limitation formula. 


A maximum $5 million subsidy per pub- 
lication would be permitted during the 
first year of operation, a $3 million sub- 
sidy the second year, a $1 million sub- 
sidy the third year, a $500,000 subsidy 
the fourth year, and during the fifth 
year and thereafter a maximum $100,- 
000 a year subsidy per publication. 

As I explained in my introductory re- 
marks—CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, July 28, 
1959, pages 13275-13279—profitmaking 
newspapers and magazines are now in- 
curring an annual postal deficit of more 
than $200 million. The administration 
proposes to reduce the size of the tre- 
mendous postal deficit, estimated at 
close to $500 million for fiscal 1960, by 
raising first-class mail from 4 to 5 cents 
an ounce, despite the fact that this type 
of mail is more than paying its own way. 
If the Post Office Department is genu- 
inely concerned with reducing the postal 
deficit, it will support our bill and sub- 
mit a favorable report to the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
so that hearings may be held early in 
the next session. 

Mr. Speaker, since the introduction 
of H.R. 8433, I have been overwhelm-d 
by mail from all parts of the country in 
support of postal subsidy limitation 
legislation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a representative group of news 
stories, editorials, and mail support for 
this measure: 

[From the Reading, Pa., Eagle, July 28, 1959] 
Ruopes Brit Wovtp Cur Manz SuBsIpies ror 
PUBLICATIONS 

WASHINGTON, July 28.—Representative 
Grorce M. Ruopes, Democrat of Pennsyl- 
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vania, proposed legislation today to cut 
postal subsidies to large newspapers and 
magazines. He said they now cost the tax- 
payers more than $200 million a year. 

Rhodes’ bill, being introduced today, calls 
for a gradual reduction in subsidies over a 
5-year period. 

It would put a $5 million limit the first 
year on the subsidy to any newspaper and 
magazine over and above the Post Office De- 
partment’s cost of handling the publications. 

The limit would drop to $3 million the 
second year, $1 million in the third, $500,000 
in the fourth, and $100,000 in the fifth and 
all succeeding, years. 

Rhodes compared his proposal to limita- 
tions placed on soil bank payments and farm 
price support loans. 

“These publications which benefit most 
from postal subsidy handouts have been ex- 
tremely critical of the cotton, wheat, and 
other farm programs,” he said in a state- 
ment. “Therefore, they cannot honestly and 
consistently oppose this legislation.’’ 

Rhodes cited Life Magazine as an example 
of the extent of subsidies to large publica- 
tions using second class mail. He said post 
office figures showed that it cost the Depart- 
ment $9,400,000 more to deliver the maga- 
zine than Life paid in second-class mail rates 
in 1956. 

The House last year approved an amend- 
ment by Rhodes to limit second class mail 
subsidies to $100,000 a year, but the Senate 
rejected it by a 57 to 33 vote. 

The Pennsylvania Congressman said pub- 
lishers objected then that the amendment 
would have too much of an immediate eco- 
nomic impact upon their businesses. 

He contended that his new bill would over- 
come that objection through a gradual re- 
duction in subsidies. 

The Berks Democrat vigorously opposed 
the administration’s request for another 1 
cent increase in first-class mail, which he 
termed “an obvious attempt to hide the huge 
deficits resulting from subsidizing profit- 
making newspapers and magazines. 

If the post office department is genuinely 
concerned with reducing the tremendous 
postal defiict, estimated at close to $500 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1960, it will support this bill,” 
Congressman RuHopes concluded. 





[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, July 29, 
1959] 


Brit Wovu.tp Cut PosTAL SuBSsIDY TO 
PUBLICATIONS 


WasHINcTON, July 28.—Representative 
Grorce M. RxHopres, Democrat, of Reading, 
Tuesday introduced legislation in the House 
to place a 5-year sliding-scale limitation on 
mail subsidies to large magazines and news- 
papers, which now cost taxpayers more than 
$200 million a year. 

Citing a Philadelphia Inquirer editorial of 
June 25, 1959, which urged an end to maga- 
zine subsidies by the Post Office Department, 
Ruopves called for a limit of Government 
handouts to publishers. 

Under the Rhodes bill each magazine and 
newspaper using second-class mail would be 
limited to a maximum subsidy of $5 million 
in the first year over and above the Post 
Office Department’s cost of handling and 
delivering the publication. 

The maximum second-class mail subsidy 
would be $3 million for each publication 
during the second year, $1 million during 
the third year, $500,000 during the fourth 













































































year, and $100,000 during the fifth year and 
each year thereafter. 

When the subsidy limit is reached by any 
publication during any year, the full rate 
necessary to cover the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s costs for that publication would go 
into effect. 

Ten magazines listed by Ruopges have re- 
ceived subsidies exceeding $32 million in 
1956. The largest was $9,494,000 and the 
smallest $1,130,000. 

The Inquirer editorial labeled as unfor- 
tunate the Eisenhower administration’s pro- 
posal to again raise first-class mail and air 
rates. The Inquirer also opposes subsidies 
to newspapers, 


id 


[From the Yuma (Ariz.) Daily Sun July 29, 
1959] 
THE EpiTor’s NOTEBOOK 
(By Jones Osborn) 

This business of subsidies is a touchy one 
in many quarters. 

The last time I mentioned farm subsidies, 
I was told to give my attention to airline sub- 
sidies instead. 

But there is one form of subsidy that can 
be discussed without treading on local toes: 

The postal subsidy to large newspapers and 
magazines. 

Congressman RHopEs, a Democrat, from 
Pennsylvania, says postal subsidies are cost- 
ing the taxpayers more than $200 million 
a@ year. 

RuHopes cited Life magazine. 

He said postal accountants have figured 
that it costs Uncle Sam $9 million more to 
deliver the magazine than Life paid in mail 
rates in 1956. 

So RHopes yesterday introduced a bill call- 
ing for a gradual reduction in subsidies over 
a 5-year period. 

The first year, his bill would limit the sub- 
sidy to any newspaper or magazine to $5 
million. 

The second year, $3 million. 

One million in the third year. 

A half-million the fourth year. 

And from the fifth year on, no publication 
would be allowed more than a $100,000 an- 
nual subsidy. 

There’s another side to this, of course. 
That is the wish of early Americans to dis- 
seminate information about this country's 
Government and affairs to all citizens, that 
they might govern themselves more intelli- 
gently. And so second-class postal rates 
for publications were kept low. 

But I doubt if our early lawmakers ever 
expected to put $5 million a year into 
anyone’s pocket. 

[From Editor and Publisher magazine, Aug. 
1, 1959] 


SuBsiDyY ON SECOND-CLass HiT 


WASHINGTON.—A proposal to eliminate the 
subsidy on second-class mail through a 5- 
year sliding scale for increased rates has been 
made to Congress by Representative Grorce 
M. RHODES, a former printer and labor union 
executive. 

Mr. Ruopes contends the larger magazines 
and newspapers enjoy a $200 million gift 
from the taxpayers each year. He proposes 
that limitations be made on each publica- 
tion to bring rates ultimately to the level 
of cost-of-service as determined by the Post 
Office Department. No publication would 
be carried in the first year for more than 
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$5 million under the determined cost figure; 
the figure would drop to $3 million, $1 mil- 
lion, $500,000, and $100,000 in subsequent 
years. The full rate would apply to overage 
at each of these stages. 

The House voted for the Rhodes “subsidy” 
reduction last year: $100,000-a-year limit 
on any company’s charges below cost-of- 
service. The Senate refused to concur. 

Mr. Ruopges contends increase in mass 
media and in travel and educational oppor- 
tunity has obviated the basis on which 
subsidies were originally granted to printed 
matter. In any event, he told colleagues, 
publishers would pass the added costs on 
to subscribers instead of to the taxpaying 
public generally. The Pennsylvania Demo- 
crat has inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a tabulation showing costs of carry- 
ing certain second-class material, amounts 
paid to the Post Office Department, and 
losses allegedly sustained. All of the illus- 
trations concern nationally circulated maga- 
zines, 

{From the Lewiston (Mont.) Daily News, 
Aug. 2, 1959] 
SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 


Congressman GEorRGE M. RHODEs, of Penn- 
Sylvania, has proposed legislation to cut 
postal subsidies to large newspapers and 
magazines which he says now cost the tax- 
payers more than $200 million a year. 

The Rhodes bill would put a $5 million 
limit the first year on mail subsidy to any 
publication over and beyond the Post Office 
Department’s cost of handling. The limit 
would drop in succeeding years to $100,000. 

We couldn’t agree with Congressman 
RHODES more. 

Some of the larger magazines in this 
country such as Life have been subsidized 
long enough. It is one thing for the post 
office to grant special rates to small weekly 
newspapers which are’ struggling to meet 
their costs and provide news and grassroots 
editorials to rural folk. It is something else 
to subsidize Life to the tune of millions an- 
nually when that publication is well able to 
pay its way. 

Mr. Ruopes in fact cites Life as a prime 
example. He points out that it cost the tax- 
payers $9,400,000 in 1956 to help circulate 
this magazine giant. 

Life has been extremely critical of the 
parity farm program and has consistently 
denounced Government payments to wheat 
farmers as handouts. But the so-called 
“handout” this powerful national magazine 
begrudges the farmers, it is more than will- 
ing to take for itself. 

Here is but another dismal example of 
Government economy being a good thing for 
the other fellow. 

The Rhodes bill deserves to be enacted in- 
to law, Life and Mr. Luce to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


{From Labor, Aug. 8, 1959] 


Two HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS IN HAND- 
ouTs—RENEWs Ficnt To Cur Bic Svussi- 
DIES TO MAGAZINES 


A new drive to curb the huge mail subsi- 
dies enjoyed by big magazines and news- 
papers has been launched by Congressman 
Grorce M. RHopEs, Democrat, Pennsylvania. 
These subsidies exceeded $200 million a year, 
Raopes told the House last week. 

Life magazine alone gets a $9.4 million 
yearly subsidy, Ruopes said. That's based 
on the Post Office Department's latest esti- 
mate of how much the cost of delivering Life 
exceeds the second-class postage paid by the 
magazine. 

Ruopes cited the yearly cost of postal sub- 
sidies to some other big magazines as fol- 
lows: Saturday Evening Post, $6.1 million; 
Reader’s Digest, $4.8 million; Look, $3.5 mil- 
lion; Ladies” Home Journal, $1.9 million; Mc- 
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Call’s, $1.5 million; National Geographic, $1.3 
million; Good Housekeeping, $1.3 million. 

These figures date back several years, 
RuHopes noted. Since then, he said, the 
magazines’ circulations have increased, 
“thereby adding to the subsidy they re- 
ceive.” : 

RuHopeEs introduced a bill providing that 
the mail subsidy received by any magazine or 
newspaper shall be gradually reduced to a 
$100,000 yearly maximum. He noted that 
this would sharply cut the annual postal 
deficit. 

In contrast, President Eisenhower has 
asked Congress to raise the postage from 4 
cents to 5 cents on letter mail—which al- 
ready more than pays its way. Ike’s pro- 
posal, said RuopeEs, “is nothing more than 
an obvious attempt to hide the huge deficit 
resulting from subsidizing profit-making 
newspapers and magazines.” 

Ruopes’ bill was referred to the House Post 
Office Committee, where little action is ex- 
pected. However, other ways may be found 
to bring the subject to the floor of Congress. 


INCONSISTENCY CITED 


Two years ago, a largely similar measure 
by RuHopes passed the House. But it was 
then killed in the Senate, RuopeEs recalled, 
after “the magazine publishers’ lobby con- 
ducted an intensive behind-the-scenes cam- 
paign against it.” 

RuHopeEs noted also that the big magazines 
and newspapers have “carefully kept from 
their readers” information about their postal 
subsidies. Yet, he said, ‘‘these publications 
which benefit most from postal subsidy 
handouts have been extremely critical of 
the cotton, wheat and other farm programs.” 

“It is not easy,’’ RHopEs said, “to advocate 
the elimination of any subsidy, particularly 
one which affects the powerful newspaper 
and magazine industry. But the time has 
come, in fact it is long overdue, for Congress 
to show some courage.” 


[From the Publishers’ Auxiliary, Chicago, 
Tll., Aug. 8, 1959] 


RuopvEs ASKS END TO Post OFFICE SUBSIDIES 


WASHINGTON.—That old song about you 
take the high road will be sung by the mass 
circulation magazines with some new lyrics 
if Representative Grorce M. Ruopes (Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania) has his way. 

RuHopEs wants to take the subsidies for 
the large magazines and newspapers out of 
postal rates. 

According to the new Rhodes bill, postal 
subsidies would be limited to large publica- 
tions to $100,000 a year after 4 years. Pub- 
lications would be forced to pay their full 
cost 6f handling, as ascertained by the Post 
Office. 

RHODES was unsuccessful in 1957 when he 
sought to pare publication subsidies. He 
did get his 1957 version adopted on the 
House floor, but it was killed by the Senate. 

The present bill would be costly to the 
magazine industry. Life alone would be re- 
quired to pay more than $9 million a year in 
additional postage. 

Representative RHopEs told the House that 
“latest figures show that it cost the Depart- 
ment some $9,400,000 a year to deliver Life 
magazine than the publication paid in sec- 
ond-class mail rates.” 

Life magazine, which several years ago 
made a study of the out-of-pocket cost to 
the Post Office of delivering each copy of the 
magazine, disputes RHopEs’ claim. 

In the new Rhodes bill, amount of subsidy 
would be determined by data developed un- 
der the Postal Policy Act of 1958, which re- 
quires the Post Office to report to Congress 
every 2 years on the costs of handling various 
classes of mail. . 

Ruopes said that it costs taxpayers $200 
million each year to make up the difference 
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between the cost of handling such publica- 
tions and the second-class postage they now 
pay. . 
New Yor« City, July 29, 1959. 
Dear Mr. RuHopeEs: At last. I wish you all 
success in your effort to make magazines and 
newspapers pay their own way. In the end 
we may even get decent mail deliveries in 
our cities. 
MaRION HART. 


° BrooKLyNn, N.Y., July 29, 1959. 
Dear Sir: I want to thank you for your 
proposal on the mail rates for large maga- 
zines. I’d hate to think that I’m working 
for the publishers when I’m actually a letter 
carrier working for the Government. 
Thank you. 
EDMUND A. SAWKOWSKI. 
OAKLAND, CaLiF., July 29, 1959. 


Dear Sir: Hurrah for you and here’s to 
the success of your bill cutting subsidies to 
newspapers and magazines. The age. of 
needed support to assure a free press has 
passed in the U.S.A. Good luck. 

Just a little voter. 


A. I. McCartHy. 
MIAMI, FiA., July 28, 1959. 

Sir: Have just read in today’s paper about 
your proposal’ to gradually increase mail 
rates for large magazines and newspapers 
over a 5-year span: 

As a mail carrier of 5 years and as one who 
believes the Post Office should be on a pay- 
ing basis, I can only.say thanks. Your pro- 
posal is the best single idea I have concerning 
the operation of the Post Office in the last 
5 years. ° 

Increased postal rates for magazines seem 
far overdue. I can assure you, sir, from ex- 
perience that working with magazines and 
newspapers takes for more time, and thus 
money cost, than working with letters. 
There is no comparison. Of course, working 
with the larger size third-class flat mail is 
also much harder to work with than letters. 
The ordinary first-class letter is the easiest 
piece of mail to case (work) and deliver. 

JAMES O. SHIVER. 


Houston, Tex., July 29, 1959. 
Dear Sir: I wish to congratulate you on 
proposing legislation to cut postal subsidies. 
I am always thankful when a Congressman 
thinks of a taxpayer. For the people who 
can’t read or will not read, the “picture” 
magazines could be made smaller. 
Mrs. ROBERT Norpin. 


New ORLEANS, La., August 10, 1959. 
Dear Mr. RHOpDES: I want to very sincerely 
compliment you on your worthwhile speech 
of July 28 on “Postal Subsidy Limitation.” 
Subsidies are right and proper for those 
who need help but the rich and powerful 
magazines need no Government help to stay 

in business. 
JOHN T. MENDES. 


-_—— 


Jersey City, N.J., August 18, 1959. 
Sir: I am informed through Labor, the 
railroad brotherhoods’ newspaper, of your 
action to curb the -huge mail subsidies 
enjoyed by big magazines and news- 
papefs. se 
I understand the President wants to make 
[regular mail] 5 cents. With a mere post 
card at 3 cents, the trash, including that in 
magazines and newspapers, [is] @ means of 
making money at reduced rates. I think 
it only fair that advertising be made to pay 
to clear the deficit and to bring down the 
rates on personal letters and post cards. . 
I appreciate your action and respectfully 
urge steps be taken to set things right, as in 
a democracy. 
HzNRY PETERSEN. 
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LrNcoun, Nesr., August 8, 1959. 

Dear Sm: In the Washington Labor weekly 
is an article telling of your effort to renew a 
bill reducing newspaper and sub- 
sidies. Why not take them away altogether? 
What is the argument for granting them any? 

In an article in a recent Reader’s Digest was 
a scornful attack on the farmer—the total 
amount of subsidies granted to them—it is a 
staggering amount. Yet, there are millions 
of farmers to share the subsidies—not nearly 
as Many magazines and papers. A farmer is 
asked to stop producing; what would the 
papers do if they were told to quit advertis- 
ing? If they were asked to do so, it is my 
opinion they would be eligible for subsidy. 
ses 


Here’s power to you and your worthy bill. 
Surely you have enough Democrats beside 
you to see this through. 

Mrs. E. W. Kornie. 
SUNSHINE PREss, 
St. Louis, Mo., August 14, 1955. 

Dear Mr. RHopes: Permit me to congratu- 
late you on the introduction of your post 
Office bill to limit subsidies to $100,000. 

As editor and publisher of community 
newspapers here and as an active member 
of the Pine Lawn Chamber of Commerce, 
we have been fighting for more just postal 
rates for several years. 

We have repeatedly pointed out to our 
friends, readers, fellow members, Senators 
and Congressmen that second-class mail 
getting a free ride of about a million dollars 
a day is grossly unfair to other users of the 
post office. 

We have written numerous editorials to 
the effect that Life magazine has been get- 
ting a $9 million handout yearly. 

We have urged our Congressman CuRTIS 
and others to enact legislation as simple as 
this: 

Those who use the- post office for profit 
should pay at least break-even rates for 
service rendered. 

When second class pays its just rate and 
we quit giving away $300 million a year to 
gigantic magazine publishers, then perhaps 
we can put a fairer rate on third class, par- 
cel post, and above all, first-class mail. 

You are certainly to be warmly com- 
mended on your brave stand and I will be 
looking forward to news of what happens. 

Thanks again, 

Sincerely, 
At SONNENSCHEIN, 
Editor and Publisher. 
SUNSHINE PrEss, 
St. Louis, Mo., August 22, 1959. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RHODES? I have read 
carefully the tearsheets from CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp about your views on H.R. 8433 and 
I am happy that you expressed yourself as 
you did. You are 100 percent right and de- 
serve all the support the people of the United 
States can give you. 

. s s * * 

How true the comment: “the time has 
come for Congress to show some courage 
by standing up to the publishers who reap 
the big profits from postal subsidies at tax- 
payers’ expense. 

How true, too, Mr. Wolf’s comment: 

“These magazines have grown fat and 
saucy because of their help—subsidy—from 


Uncle Sam.” 


I have been fighting this injustice, this 
subsidy to second-class mail, for several 
years. The Pine Lawn Chamber of Com- 
merce of which I am a director sent a pro- 
test along lines of objecting to the huge 
handout to second-class mail (magazines 
chiefly) to every Congressman and Senator 
a few years ago. To no avail, Ed Murrow 
had a program on TV nationwide and that 
helped some, 
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If the Postmaster General and the postal 
Officials do not back you up in your excellent 
bill, then they should be fired. 

May I compliment you, too, on your an- 
alysis of postal receipts and average pay- 
ments. Can anyone justify magazines pay- 
ing 2% cents a pound while first-class pays 
$1.19? Carry this one point further. Weigh 
@ pound of post cards. Multiply by 3 cents. 
You will note post cards are paying $5.61 
@ pound—and. they are the “poor man’s 
letter.” 

° * * * - 
Sincerely, 
AL SONNENSCHEIN. 





Meeting the Challenges of Soviet Progress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 


‘Soviet economy is moving forward at a 


faster rate of progress than it has in 
recent times. ; 

Regularly, Khrushchev, with an air of 
braggadocio, states that, before long, the 
Soviet economy will pass us by. 

Frankly, I do not think this will hap- 
pen. 

We recognize, however, that Soviet 
progress is a real challenge. 

These include, first, the military threat 
to our security; second, efforts at eco- 
nomic penetration of more areas of the 
world; third, the need for illustrating 
to the world’s uncommitted peoples that 
a@ free enterprise system cannot only 
provide the highest standard of living, 
but also maintain at the same time the 
maximum degree of freedom for its citi- 
zens; and fourth, the demands of nor- 
mal growth and the need for economic 
progress, themselves—discounting the 
Soviet threat—require constructive 
measures to. stimulate economic prog- 
ress. In the light of our own needs— 
as well as the threat to our security— 
we need to be economically aggressive 
and creative to meet the challenge 
ahead. 


We have witnessed in Russia, as in 
other dictatorships, that state control, 
directing manpower and resources to- 
ward specific ends, can make impressive 
gains in: any. particular field. 

In the long run, however, I am con- 
fident that it will be balanced econ- 
omy—the one that will provide the most 
for its people with the least restriction 
on their activities, that will ultimately 
elicit the confidence of men and nations, 

In view of the challenges, both exter- 
nally and internally, we cannot afford 
to assume a lackadaisical attitude. It 
has been said that, for those who would 
preserve liberty, it must be won anew 
in each generation. This is true today, 
as it has been historically. We have 
been enriched by a heritage of a magni- 
tude beyond understanding. Now, we 
must strive, with diligence and dedica- 
tion to make our own contribution to that 
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great heritage—both in terms of progress 
and security. 

Recently, the Janesville Daily Gazette 
carried an article by James Marlow en- 
titled, “How to Spur Americans to Keep 
Up With Soviet Progress,” representing a 
major challenge with which we, as a 
nation, are confronted. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROBLEM: How To Spur AMERICANS To KEEP 
Up WITH PROGRESS or SOVIETS 


(By James Marlow) 


WasHINGTON.—American leadership is 
showing a growing concern about the ability 
of this country—at the rate and in the way 
we are going—to keep up with Soviet prog- 
ress. 

Time was when Soviet claims to achieve- 
ment were taken with a grain of salt in the 
United States. 

That attitude began to change when the 
Soviets showed how far advanced they were, 
industrially and scientifically, first by mak- 
ing the atom bomb, then the hydrogen 
bomb, and then beating us into outer space 
with their sputniks in 1957. 

Earlier in the week this writer reported 
President Eisenhower: 

1. Is concerned about the driving urge to 
get ahead which the Soviets 7-year plan is 
giving them. 

2. Thinks this country needs an incentive 
toward harder work—something similar to 
the 7-year plan—which he believes is pro- 
viding the Soviet people with the moral 
equivalent of war. 

8. Feels Americans must be induced to 
work harder, think more of achievement, less 
of leisure and money. 


ECHO BY COMMITTEE 


Now comes the Draper Committee—a 10- 
man group headed by the investment 
banker, William H. Draper, Jr.—which 
sounds like a direct echo of the President. 

Eisenhower created this Committee to 
study the U.S. program of military assistance 
to other countries. Its report, made public 
Thursday, urged even ‘bigger aid and went 
much beyond talking in terms of weapons 
alone. 

The 10-man group sought to look at the 
Soviet challenge from many angles—its prog- 
ress, its productive expansion, its goals, and 
its tactics—plus the need it creates for 
American efforts to match Soviet efforts. 

The Committee, noting the Soviets are 
maintaining a higher rate of growth than 
the United States in industrial production 
and in their technology and technical educa- 
tion, said: 

“Their objective of equaling and exceed- 
ing the United States in selected areas of 
their own choosing has provided an unusual 
psychological stimulation to their people 
which we must more than match by dedica- 
tion to our own cause. 

“GREATER DEDICATION 


“These trends in the Communist world 
cannot be ignored. They suggest the need 
for real concern about our present and pro- 
spective rates of progress which will deter- 
mine our future ability to compete with Com- 
munist states. 

“All this requires a positive individual and 
national dedication, greater emphasis on hard 
constructive work and thought, less rather 
than more emphasis on leisure, more rather 
than less application to our tasks.” 

The similarity between Eisenhower's think- 
ing and the Committee’s statement may have 
been the result of the President having seen | 
the Draper report before it was made public. 
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But he was concerned about this problem 
of competition and incentives many months 
ago. He announced in his State of the Union 
message last January he would create a com- 
mittee to study and then propose national 
goals. 

NATIONAL GOAL 

The Soviets’ 7-year plan is in their case a 
national goal. Eisenhower is ready to name 
his Committee as soon as he can find enough 
private organizations to finance its work. 
He doesn’t want the Government to foot the 
bill. 

But neither Eisenhower nor the Draper 
Committee has come up with an answer to 
the question they raise: 

How can Americans—people in a free so- 
clety—be induced to work harder and think 
less of leisure and money in order to com- 
pete with the Soviet people living under a 
dictatorship which can direct, control and 
compel them? 

The dictatorship controls everything: Peo- 
ple’s lives; the work they do; where they work 
and on what and for how long; the luxuries 
they can have or must do without; their 
hours; prices; wages; and the means of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

We may be entering a period of public 
breast-beating for our failures to do more 
and do without more. But self-flagellation is 
neither an answer nor a substitute for action. 

Perhaps Eisenhower's Committee on Goals 
may produce suggestions for the old philo- 
sophical, but now very real, problem of how a 
free people, with all that means, can com- 
pete with a people controlled and centrally 
directed. 


Landrum-Grifin Bill Held No Credit to 
Legislators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and éxtend my remarks, I 
include an excellent article by the Rev- 
erend William J. Smith, 8.J., which ap- 
peared in the Catholic Transcript for 
yesterday, August 27, 1959. The article 
is entitled “Landrum-Griffin Bill Held 
No Credit to Legislators.” The text of 
the article follows: 

LANDRUM-GRIFFIN BILL HELD No CREDIT TO 
LEGISLATORS 


(By Rev. William J. Smith, S.J.) 


Politicians are supposed to know the mood 
of the people, It is an important part of their 
business. They not only keep a wet finger in 
the air to see which way the wind is blowing; 
they must also keep their ear to the ground. 
That is why they seem to assume such awk- 
ward positions at times. 

The heated, high-tensioned debate which 
preceded the passage of the Landrum-Griffin 
labor reform bill reflected the current mood 
of the voting public. It is a long time since 
the country witnessed so tense and hectic 
a session of the House of Representatives. 

The public was in an angry frame of mind 
about labor reform and the majority vote 
for the Landrum bill mirrored it. The 
resentment was not merely a reaction against 
the Becks and the Hoffas. An untold number 
of local incidents each added its mite to 
create an antiunion mood in the mind of the 
public. 

An ironic feature of the debate as it was 
conducted and controlled by the supports 
of the bill seemed to pass unnoticed. One 


“Elliott bill and the 
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section of this bill deals with the democratic 
conducting of labor union meetings. Heavy 
criminal penalties are attached to the viola- 
tion of that section of the law. The irony 
lies in this: If a union official were to con- 
duct a union méeting and employ some of 
the tactics alleged against the congressional 
supporters of the bill at the session, the 
union official might find himself in violation 
of the law and be jailed because of it. 

Even so inveterate an antiunion protag- 
onist as Representative CLare Horrman, of 
Michigan, protested vigorously from the floor 
the dictatorial tactics of what he called the 
bloc in control. 

I find it a little difficult, however, to ex- 
press any strong sympathy for the northern 
Democrat-Liberal Republican bloc in regard 
to the point. If they had had as tight a 
grip on the majority as their opponents had, 
they would have done the same thing. This 
is “democracy in action” as it has been ex- 
emplified on many occasions in both Houses 
of Congress. Pressure politics reached a new 
high in this titanic tussle. The lobby laws 
of the Nation were shamelessly violated on 
all sides. 

Arthur Krock, with a distinctly antiunion 
article in the New York Times, summed up 
the struggle as a battle between the labor 
monopoly and the industry monopoly. With 
the coming of F.DR. and the New Deal, 
Krock contended, a labor monopoly evolved 
from the expansion of the trade union move- 
ment. The new labor monopoly eventually 
came to dominate the industrial monopoly 
which had prevailed over the country all 
the years before. The fight over the 
Landrum-Griffin bill was simply the indus- 
try monopoly again giving challenge and 
overriding the labor monopoly. 

I do not concede Mr. Krock’s parallel of 
what he terms the two monopolies. But I 
do recognize a conclusion which the noted 
columnist failed to state explicitly. The con- 
clusion is that with the passage of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, if it becomes law in its 
present form, the monopoly of industry is 
again in the saddle. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill was promoted 
and passed in an atmosphere of ignorance 
and/or hypocrisy. Corruption in union- 
management relations was the basic point 
at issue. When the chips were down, how- 
ever, the issue of corruption was bypassed. 
A determined effort to curtail some of the 
economic power of the labor unions crept 
into its place. 

About 80 percent of the provisions of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill 
were almost identical. They contained hard 
and tough restrictions on the criminal and 
the racketeering elements that have infil- 
trated the labor movement. The adminis- 
tration forces simply ignored these similari- 
ties in the’ two bills. The Republican-south- 
ern Democrat coalition was in the saddle 
and it rode right through. 

It cannot be denied that the practice of 
secondary boycotting and of organizational 
picketing have been abused by some union 
officials and some so-called labor leaders. 
This writer has pointed out these abuses on 
more than one occasion. But there have 
been thousands of union officials who have 
used both these economic weapons licitly 
and honestly, with the sanction of the Taft- 
Hartley Law and the interpretation of the 
Supreme Court. They are weapons of eco- 
nomic warfare used in an economic system 
which is based on a clash of opposing eco- 
nomic parties, if not on a principle of con- 
flict. 

It can be conceded that some reasonable 
restrictions should have been placed upon 
secondary boycotting and organizational 
picketing. To outlaw the practices totally 
and completely, however, without corre- 
sponding restrictions upon the employer, 
was a direct attack upon the traditional and 
court-sanctioned use of these weapons of 
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economic war. To make all secondary boy- 
cotts and organizational picketing synony- 
mous with corruption and racketeering was 
to profess ignorance of the character of in- 
dustrial relations in this country or a 
blatant surrender to hypocritical pretense. 
Certainly these two trade. union practices 
were never made a major target of the Mc- 
Cleéllan Committee. How did they suddenly 
en the pivotal point for a labor reform 

1 

In approving the Landrum-Griffin bill, the 
House based its vote on a “mood”—not on 
the objective realities of industrial relations. 


The Houston Chronicle and Marquis 
Childs Favor Padre Island National 
Seashore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the ultimate authority in our democratic 
system of government comes from the 
people. And our Government and we, 
the Members of Congress, are here to 
serve the people. 

I sincerely believe that one of the finest 
services which could be rendered to the 
American people in the field of recrea- 
tion and conservation would be to pre- 
serve the 118-mile-long Padre Island, 
Tex., one of the few remaining ex- 
amples of our Nation’s rapidly vanishing 
virgin shoreline, in a National Seashore 
Area. And I believe the majority of the 
people favor this move. 

People are living longer and have more 
years for leisure than was true a gen- 
eration ago. 

The natural beauty, abundance of fish 
and other wildlife, recreational poten- 
tials and rich and colorful historic 
beaches and dunes of Padre Island must 
be preserved for the enjoyment of fu- 
ture generations. If we do not act now 
to save this area, which could easily be- 
come a winter playground for our Na- 
tion, we may find it much harder and it 
will certainly prove more expensive to 
acquire it in the future, when private 
ownership has carved it into plots. 
There is some private ownerships of the 
island’s tips now, but quick action can 
preserve the greatest part of the island 
for the enjoyment of all as a National 
Seashore Area. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Houston 
(Tex.) Chronicle for Tuesday, August 
25, 1959, entitled “Let Senate Group 
Know People Want Park at Padre Is- 
land.” The Chronicle is one of the larg- 
est and most influential newspapers in 
Texas, and I believe the editorial ex- 
presses the opinion of the majority of 
the people of Texas. The Senate Jn- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee has 
been invited to conduct hearings in Texas 
later this year to see the great potentials 
of this area for themselves and learn 
firsthand the sentiments of the people. 
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In addition, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 


‘ RECORD a very perceptive article by Mar- 


quis Childs, one of the most independent 
of America’s newspaper columnists, 
which points to the need for action now 
to preserve the Padre Island shoreline as 
a recreation grea. Delay will be costly 
and may forever take away the oppor- 
tunity to save this area. Mr. Childs’ ar- 
ticle was published in the Corpus Christi 
Caller for Tuesday, August 25, 1959, and 
entitled “Powerful Lobbies Oppose Park 
Conservation Moves.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
Aug. 25, 1959) 


Ler SENATE Group KNOw PEOPLE WANT ParRK 
AT PapDre ISLAND 

Popular sentiment in Texas undoubtedly is 
favorable to Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH’S 
bill to create a national park on 110 miles of 
the 118-mile-long Padre Island. The island 
should be preserved for public use, rather 
than letting it be developed privately to the 
exclusion of the average citizen. The Fed- 
eral Government has operated a national 
park system for more than 70 years, so it 
would be logical to add Padre Island to the 
system. ; 

But will this popular sentiment express 
itself if and when the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, which is handling 
the bill, holds a hearing in Texas on it? 
Senator RicHarp NEUBERGER, Democrat, of 
Oregon, a member of the committee, said 
his group wants to hold a hearing in the 
local area so the people there can have a 
say in the matter. 

In cases like this, opponents usually are 
the ones who organize and speak most 
vociferfously. Those in favor of it don’t 
take the trouble to-go before the committee 
and urge approval. Thus, to committee 
members, it appears that popular sentiment 
is against the project. 

There is some small, but strong opposi- 
tion to the Padre Island project generated 
mostly by persons who want the beautiful 
island left for private development. 

Organized groups of citizens, like outdoor 
nature and sportsmen’s clubs, should keep 
in touch with the congressional committee 
and make plans to produce a showing in 
strength when the hearing is held. 

Citizens who favor making Padre Island 
‘a park can help the cause by writing Senator 
NEUBERGER at the Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

It would be unfortunate if private inter- 
ests were allowed to take over such a splen- 
did recreation spot and exclude the general 
public. Such places already are getting 
scarce for citizens who can’t afford to spend 
a lot of money on recreation—and, as Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, there are many citizens in 
this category. 


oe 


[From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller, 


’ Aug. 25, 1959] 
PowerRFuL LoOBBIEFS OPPOSE PARK CONSERVA<- 
TION MOVES } 


(By Marquis Childs) 

WasHINGTON.—This is the time of year 
when vacationers begin to take a last, long, 
loving look at the line of the surf and the 
generous expanse of sun and sand. They 
know that all too soon jobs, the city, the old 
routine will catch them up again. 

The vanishing American seashore, source 
of pleasure, strength, relaxation for millions 
of Americans is currently the subject of a 
drive in Congress. Conservationist Senators 
are pushing measures to save the last rem- 
nants of natural shoreline. They are op- 
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posed by a powerful lobby of industrial and 
speculative interests. 

The argument of the conservationists is 
that with America’s exploding population 
there will soen be no shoreline left that 
preserves the natural beauty and the sense 
of solitude and lonely grandeur that were 
part of America’s heritage. Unless national 
parks are created of what remains it will all 
go into overcrowded beach developments in- 
tensively exploited for industrial uses. 

The argument of the opposite is simple— 
the right of private developers to go where 
they like and do what they please. That, 
too, is part of the American heritage, a 
privilege going back as far as the privilege 
to seek solitude and commune with nature; 
the right of a Thoreau to be alone on Walden 
pond. 

But with an ever-more crowded America 
the conservationists are pressing to save a 
small part of the past so that later genera- 
tions will have a glimpse of what the earlier 
America was like. Because it is threatened 
by imminent industrial development the 
most urgent pressure is on to save the Indi- 
ana Dunes. 

The 25-mile expanse of duneland on Lake 
Michigan between the industrial center of 
Gary and Michigan City has steadily disap- 
peared as industry, with smoking chimneys 
and mill towns, has spread. Today approxi- 
mately 34% miles remain, which Senator Pau. 
Dovuctas, of Illinois, is trying to save as a 
national park. 

He has, however, a powerful opponent in 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp., which has ac- 
quired much of the land for a projected $350 
million plant development. With it goes an 
industrial harbor and related housing devel- 
opments. Bethlehem acquired the property 
from a company set up by Clint W. Murchi- 
son, one of the Texas billionaires whose spec- 
ulation in land reaches into every corner of 
America. 

Important political interests are also in- 
volved. While he fought the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, which has opened the Michigan lake 
shore to steel development, former Senator 
William Jenner, of Indiana, is now cashing 
in on it with a company to promote the 
harbor development. The entire Indiana 
delegation favors the project. 

A Senate Interior Subcommittee failed to 
approve the Douglas bill. But it is believed 
that nevertheless the full committee may re- 
port it out favorably. 

With the bipartisan support of Senator 
RICHARD NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, 
and Senator Gorpon ALLoTT, Republican, of 
Colorado, a second bill would give the Sec- 
retary of the Interigr authority to select three 
shoreline sites to become national parks. If 
this should pass, the sites selected are likely 
to be the Indiana Dunes, a stretch of un- 
touched shoreline on Cape Cod in Massachu- 
setts, and the dunes area and Sea Lion Caves 
in Oregon. These, with a fourth site, Padre 
Island off the south Texas coast, have been 
approved by the National Park Service Ad- 
visory Board. 

Reported to have administration backing, 
this measure would cost an estimated $15 
million. Still a third bill with 18 sponsoring 
Senators, including such veteran conserva- 
tionists as CLINTON ANDERSON, of New Mex- 
ico, and JaMEs E. Murray, of Montana, takes 
in additional sites and the cost would be $85 
million. 

Should all of these measures get caught in 
the jam now promising to develop, with ma- 
jor legislation held up until the end of the 
session, they would carry over to next ses- 
sion. This is the hope of their sponsors who 
insist that even if work is started on the 
steel plant for the Indiana Dunes site it will 
not be too late to take the land by right of 
eminent domain and preserve it for the use 
of the public. 

Powerful as are the interests seeking to 
block any of these measures there are im- 
pressive forces on the other side. Out of the 
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great impetus that Theodore Roosevelt gave 
to the conservation movement, scores of or- 
ganizations have continued to carry on the 
fight to stop the spreading blight of urban- 
ism and industrialism that has left only a 
small remnant of the unspoiled beauty of 
what was once an almost empty continent, 





Address by Hon. Thomas H. Kuchel, of 
California, at Ceremony Commemorat- 
ing the Death of Padre Junipero Serra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by the distinguished senior 
Senator from California [Mr. KucHe.] 
at the ceremony in Statuary Hall, on 
August 28, commemorating the death of 
Padre Junipero Serra. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF U.S. SENATOR THOMAS H. KUCHEL 
AT THE CEREMONY IN STATUARY HALL CoM- 
MEMORATING THE DEATH OF PADRE JUNIPERO 
Serra, Frmay, Aucust 28, 1959 


These services commemorate the life and 
labors of a Franciscan friar whose intrepid 
Christian ministrations were spread through- 
out a great primitive area before the United 
States came into being. Junipero Serra, 
Franciscan missionary from Malorca jour- 
neyed to the North American continent in 
1750, and in the last 1760’s went northward 
to California. 

In that northward trek, both he and his 
courageous, faithful companions sowed in 
the hearts and minds of men, the seeds of a 
new civilization under divine spirit. Father 
Serra brought with him the mission, which 
meant the spread of religion in these un- 
known lands; the presidio, which meant the 
expansion of the political and military con- 
trol of Spain; and the pueblo, the town, 
which meant the establishment of orderly 
civil government. Here was a tripartite de- 
velopment, both secular and spiritual. The 
hard trails that his weary feet traversed from 
mission to mission along the El Camino Real 
continue today to be the royal road along 
which are strung great cities, great uni- 
versities, great industries, and great agri- 
culture—human progress in its every latest 
attainment. 

One hundred and seventy-five years ago 
Father Serra departed this life. From a 
primitive unsettled land on the Pacific shor 
to which he came has developed a majestic 
center of cultural and economic life, rich in 
all the bounty of nature, our magnificent 
State of California. 

While we honor Junipero Serra for the 
blessings of civilization he left in California, 
we shall not forget that his was a spiritual 
labor. The missions he built, the agriculture 
he founded—supported, incidentally, by irri- 
gation systems which excite the admiration 
of the modern hydraulic engineer—were ali 
means to an end. The sword was there to 
support the cross and so was the civil 
authority. But it was the cross which came 
first. Imbued with divine spirit, charged 
with an exalted mission, and sustained by an 
unfaltering faith, Father Serra brought to the 
Indians the civilizing message of Christian 
teachings. Here was the solid foundation 
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upon which all other building rested. It is 
well to recall this simple fact in our own day. 
For we, too, have an exalted mission: To hold 
high the banner of man’s freedom, to pro- 
tect it from all assaults from the ungodly, 
and to advance it, by an unfaltering faith in 
the righteousness of our purposé. 


U.S. Labor Leaders Can Handle Selves 
With Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the ad- 
vent of Premier Khrushchev’s visit to 
this country is stirring a wide variety of 
reactions among the American people. 

Fortunately, our climate of freedom al- 
lows for such differences. Construc- 
tively, however, I am confident that the 
American people will demonstrate a uni- 
fied spirit and conduct during the visit 
in order to show the real side of what 
we believe is America. 

Views on the visit, of course, differ 
not only among individuals but among 
different groups in the economy. 

We recall that, recently, the AFL-CIO, 
representing approximately 132 million 
workers in America, decided against in- 
viting Khrushchev to address this great 
and powerful labor organization. 

We recognize that, in many lands 
around the world, communism has made 
its greatest inroads in labor. 

Fortunately, I believe that America 
can be proud of the stanch anti-Com- 
munist spirit which has prevailed in the 
U.S. labor movement. 

Regrettably, the occurrence of abuses 
and irresponsible actions among minori- 
ties in the labor movement has resulted 
in the need for reevaluation of our laws 
relating to the labor movement; as well 
as legislation to curb abuses. 

However, this should not be allowed 
to reflect unfairly on the vast majority 
of honest, competent leaders—or the 
millions of rank-and-file members—who 
are doing a fine job—in my home State 
of Wisconsin, as across the Nation—in 
serving the interests of the working peo- 
ple of America. 

Nor should this situation be allowed 
to, in any way, “hide” the stanch patri- 
otism and loyalty which has so largely 
prevailed in the ranks of unionism 
throughout the country. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished a constructive editorial entitled 
“U.S. Labor Leaders Can Handle Selves 
With Ehrushchev.” 

The editorial, I believe, presents a 
thoughtful analysis, outlining in a well- 
justified way, the competence of our 
— movement and its leaders to deal 

communism. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 


ORD, as follows: 
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US. Lapor Leapers Can Hanvie Seives WITH 
EKHBRUSHCHEV 

President George Meany of the AFL-CIO 
and his No. 1 lieutenant, Walter Reuther, 
see eye to eye on communism. They both 
think it is an immoral and brutal force that 
suppresses human freedom and democratic 
rights. Where they differ—and differ vig- 
orously—relative to the forthcoming visit of 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev is over 
the tactics the labor federation should 
adopt. 

Meany, who opposed President Eisen- 
hower’s invitation in the first place, wants 
labor to snub Khrushchev, to boycott him 
completely. Reuther thinks that American 
trade union leaders should talk to Khru- 
shchev “straight from the shoulder.” 

The other day the executive council of 
the labor federation lined up with Meany. 
A resolution was adopted, 22 to 3, declaring 
that it was “out of the question for the AFL- 
CIO to give recognition to the head of 4@ 
government which does not permit its own 
workers to have free trade unions.” But 
Meany emphasized that the resolution was 
not intended to stop union officers who 
wanted to from holding personal meetings 
with Khrushchev, and arrangements are 
going forward for such a meeting. 

With considerable reason, Meany and other 
labor leaders were annoyed by hints from 
Washington that the State Department and 
White House would be “quite happy” if 
Khrushchev were invited to address the 
AFL-CIO convention opening in San Fran- 
cisco September 17. Khrushchev is going 
to have ample opportunity to spout off dur- 
ing his 12 days in this country. There is 
no reason why the AFL-CIO should let him 
use their convention as a special sounding 
board. 

On the other hand, there are very good 
reasons why trade union leaders should 
meet with the Soviet premier and let him 
know just where American workingmen and 
women stand. After all, the purpose of 
bringing Khrushchev to America is to edu- 
cate him about this country and its people. 
Labor leaders like Reuther are well quali- 
fied to help act as teachers. 

Last January, it will be recalled, Reuther 
and several other labor leaders played host 
at a luncheon to Anastas Mikoyan, Russia’s 
deputy premier. They came away confident 
tht Mikoyan was impressed with their argu- 
ments that there is no class struggle in 
America and that American labor has a 
major stake in capitalism and democracy. 

Indeed the success of the luncheon and 
the demonstrated skill of the labor leaders 
to handle the slick talking Mikoyan—in 
contrast to the relative lack of success by 
businessmen—prompted Vice President 
Nixon to declare: “ I would respectfully 
suggest that some of the business leaders in 
this instance could learn a lesson from our 
labor leaders, who had to fight to expel 
Communists from their unions and in the 
process learned how to deal with them.” 


Operation Bootstrap: Reservation Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
ReEcorp an editorial from the Tucson 
(Ariz.) Daily Citizen, under date of 
August 19, 1959, in which they endorse 
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the Indian self-help, dubbed “Operation 
Bootstrap: Indian Style.” 
The editorial follows: 
BooTsTRAP FoR INDIANS 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, oldest 
territory under the American flag, is offering 
a helping hand to the Indians, oldest Amer- 
ican inhabitants. 

Representative E. Y. Berry, Republican, 
South Dakota, is proposing a program to in- 
dustrialize American Indian reservations pat- 
terned after Puerto Rico’s “Operation Boot- 
strap,” about which so much is currently 
being said and written. 

Prior to the industrializing program 
launched in 1946, Puerto Rico’s jibaro lived 
in “the poorhouse of the Caribbean.” Now 
he has the second highest standard of living 
in Latin America. The island has had 600 
new industries locate there since 1946. It 
has risen from a burden on the U.S, Treasury 
to an economic asset. Puerto Rico now buys 
more from the United States, on a per capita 
basis, than Canada. 

The American Indian occupies the same 
place in this country that the jibaro did in 
Puerto Rico in pre-Bootstrap days. The 
535,000 Indians are the poor country cousins 
living on remote agriculturally based reser- 
vations virtually untouched by America’s in- 
dustrial economy. A large number of these 
are on Arizona reservations; most Tucsonians 
are familiar with nearby reservations and 
the social and economic limitations under 
which Indians live there. 

Representative Berry, who lives with a 
similar Indian problem in South Dakota, 
estimates that 80 percent of the reservation 
Indians in this country have little or no 
job opportunities. Many are permanently 
on relief. The U.S. Government spent about 
‘$180 million on Indian welfare programs in 
the last fiscal year, and the amount will in- 
crease as Indian population increases rapidly. 

There is no logical reason why “Operation 
Bootstrap, Indian style,” providing incen- 
tives for industrialization on the reserva- 
tions, would not be successful and popular. 
It is a prospect which should command the 
interest of Arizonians and Arizona Congress- 
men. 


Needed: More Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the August 7, 1959, issue of the Morning 
Call of Paterson, N.J., there appeared an 
editorial entitled “Needed: More Doc- 
tors,” which points out that the United 
States faces a potential shortage of 
trained physicians in the next decade 
unless medical education facilities are 
expanded. The editorial discusses sev- 
eral suggestions which I have made to 
aid in solving this problem. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEEDED: More Docrors 

It is commonly supposed that medical care 
in the United States is both the best and the 
most readily available in any large nation. 
In general, this optimistic picture is close to 
the truth. A shadow has fallen across the 
picture, however—the fact that we are not 
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producing enough doctors to keep pace with 
our population rise. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, famous both as an 
authority on human rehabilitation, estimates 
that in order to have enough doctors to pro- 
vide adequate treatment for our population 
by 1975 we will need an annual net increase 
of some 5,250 doctors. That figure compares 
with the present net increase of about 3,000 
doctors per year. 

One big reason why not enough doctors are 
being trained is that the cost of medical edu- 
cation has grown steadily and is still growing. 
Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, who has made 
himself an expert in this field, wrote recently 
that “medical education * * * is running 
an annual operating deficit of between $10 
million and $20 million at the present time.” 
This is despite the fact that tuition and 
other costs have risen until most families 
cannot see a medical student through school. 

Senator NEUBERGER proposes a_ three- 
pronged attack on the problem. He wants 
Congress to appropriate $500 million to build 
medical teaching and research institutions. 
He also wants Federal scholarships for quali- 
fied men and women, and he proposes an 


.incentive plan to induce gifted medical 


/ 


students and other scientists to enter medi- 
cal research. The Neuberger proposals may 
not be the answer, but they are worth think- 
ing about. The longer we delay, the harder 
it is going to be to catch up with the grow- 
ing need for more doctors. 





The Rambler Looks Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 


President, Tuesday’s Washington Even- - 


ing Star contained George Kennedy at 
his best as he looked back 20 years in 
the typical analytical and perceptive 
style of the Rambler. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
thought-provoking work be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


THE RAMBLER LOOKS BACK 20 YEARS 
(By George Kennedy) 


A quiz question in a Sunday newspaper 
threw the Rambler. 

It was, “What important treaty was signed 
20 years ago today?” 

He flunked it. 

He had no excuse, especially with the cov- 
ers of news magazines on the stands remind- 
ing everyone that World War II started 20 
years ago. 

It was the Ribbentrop-Molotov nonaggres- 
sion treaty—the big surprise of the prelude 
to war. In it the U.S.S.R. and Germany 
agreed not to make war on each other, which 
made it “safe” for Hitler to invade Poland. 

Flunking the question caused the Ram- 
bler to refresh his memory by putting the 
spool of microfilm containing the August 
and September, 1939, issues of the Star on 
the Recordak. As he turned the crank, the 
front pages of one momentous day after an- 
other came on the screen. 

The issue of the 23d gave the startling 
news that Ribbentrop, Hitler’s Foreign Min- 
ister, had arrived by air in Moscow to nego- 
tiate a nonaggression pact. His arrival broke 
up a British-French military mission’s con- 
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versations with Red Army leaders on coop- 
eration. 

The Star’s lead editorial the next day was 
entitled, “The Zero Hour.” It was hard to 
believe. War had lost is glamour. Millions 
remembered the trenches and the mud and 
the senseless slaughter on the western front 
only 21 years before. British Ambassador 
Nevile Henderson was telling Hitler that war 
would mean an “end to civilization as we 
have known it.” 

As in many a death watch, there were 
hopeful bulletins near the end. The head- 
line of the 25th-«20 years ago today—was 
“Hitler Parley Stirs Talk of Peace.” 

The Clifford K. Berryman cartoon showed 
Hitler rolling the world over the brink and 
Roosevelt trying to stop it was entitled “Do- 
ing His Bit.” 

Major wars always cause major changes in 
the economy. The supermarkets were adver- 
tising hams for 23 cents a pound; legs of 
lamb for 21 and porterhouse steaks, 39. 

You could buy a new Ford, Chevrolet, or 
Plymouth for well under $1,000, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was advertising a 
round trip to New York and the World’s Fair 
there over the Labor Day weekend for $4. 

Washington was wild about the Redskins 
who had won the world’s championship of 
pro football 2 years before. 

The Yankees, sparked by the frequent hit- 
ting of centerfielder Joe Di Maggio, were lead- 
ing the American League. Washington was 
in fifth place. Cincinnati was leading the 
National League. Ann Sheridan was starring 
in the film at the Capitol. 

The headlines were giving hope and then 
snatching it away. On Saturday the 26th it 
was: “World War Averted, Berlin Reports”; 
on Sundey, “France Cold to Hitler’s ‘Peace’ 
Offer.” Gn Tuesday it was “Britain Stands 
Firm in Re»ly to Hitler.” 

Twenty-five years before, in August, Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, the British Foreign Min- 
ister, had seen the same thing happen, and 
said, “The lamps are going out all over Eur- 
ope; we shall not see them lit again in our 
lifetime.” At that time Americans found it 
hard to accept what was happening. This 
time they knew from experience that it was 
all too true: War was coming. 

On Wednesday the headline was: “Peace 
or War Up to Hitler—Chamberlain.” 

The bad news came on Friday. The head- 
line read: “German Planes Bomb Heart of 
Warsaw.” 

And on Sunday, September 3, the Labor 
Day weekend was made memorable by the 
headline: “Britain Goes to War as Ultimatum 
Expires.” 





Premier Pedro G. Beltran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a news 
story, from today’s issue of the New York 
Times, in regard to the Pretnier of the 
Republic of Peru, Mr. Pedro G. Beltran. 

This article, written by one of the 
country’s outstanding Latin American 
news experts, Mr. Tad Szulc, has to do 
with “a quick-tempered, plain-speaking 
newspaper publisher with a large back- 
ground of public service,” who has taken 
over the job of directing the destinies 
of Peru, under the direction of President 
Manuel Prado y Ugarteche. 
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Mr. Beltran is an outstanding friend 
of this country. He understands our 
people and our needs. After talking 
to him on several occasions, I know that 
he hopes that we, in turn, will under- 
stand better the needs, not only of his 
own country, but of all Latin America. 

I believe the article written by Mr. 
Szule is worthy of the attention of all 
Members of the Senate. 

I certainly hope for the Premier of 
Peru all the best in the difficult times 
which confrant him in the weeks, 
months, and years ahead. He is a good 
man; and if anyone can bring order out 
of chaos, I think Mr. Beltran will be 
that man. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NEW AND INDEPENDENT PREMIER BUILDS PUBLIC 
CONFIDENCE IN PERU—BELTRAN, A CRITIC OF - 
REGIME UNTIL APPOINTMENT, ATTACKS IN- 
FLATION VIGOROUSLY 


(By Tad Szulc) 


Lima, Perv, August 27.—A quick-tempered, 
plain-speaking newspaper publisher with a 
large background of public service appears to 
be restoring confidence in Peru. 

When President Manuel Prado y Ugarteche 
resolved in mid-July to appoint Pedro G. 
Beltran, his foremost critic, as Premier, the 
nation appeared to stand on the threshold 
of chaos. 

Inflation was spreading, the economy was 
in disarray and there was talk of revolu- 
tionary attempts or military coups. Peru’s 
38-year-old democratic rule faced collapse. 

A month earlier, Premier Luis Gallo Porras, 
unable to cope with mounting deficits, ris- 
ing prices, constant strikes and increasing 
pressures from all sides, offered the resigna- 
tion of his cabinet. President Prado finally 
turned to Senor Beltran to save the con- 
stitutional government. 


APPOINTMENT STIRS HOPE 


Senor Beltran was not identified with any 
national party. He was known for his inde- 
pendent views and his almost fanatic belief 
in sound money and orderly fiscal policies. 
His appointment was greeted with a surge 
of hope by most of the public. 

But he found unrelenting opponents in 
the extreme Rightwing groups represented 
by the newspaper El Comercio and in the 
Communists. 

The new premier, a wealthy landowner 
and London-trained economist, is an advo- 
cate of free enterprise as the basis for solving 
Peru’s economic and social ills with state 
aid. The Comercio group and the Commu- 
nists are propounding state control of eco- 
nomic activities, possibly leading to nation- 
alization of the foreign-owned mining and 
oil industries. 

Senor Beltran is also opposed by the small 
but influential Christian Democratic party 
and by the left-of-center Popular Action 
Party. His support in Congress rests on 
President Prado’s Democratic Peruvian 
Movement and a powerful bloc identified 
with the left-of-center out anti-Communist 
APRA Party. . 


GASOLINE PRICE AT ISSUE 


Tonight, the 62-year-old Senor Beltran 
may join this young Minister of Development 
and Public Works, Alfonso Rizo Patron, in 
explaining to Congress last month’s decision 
to almost double the price of gasoline. 

He did so because under the old prices, 
which were among the world’s lowest, foreign 
oil companies had halted drilling in Peru 
and the threat arose that production would 
eventually come to a standstill. 

The former administration had refused to 
raise prices in fear of strikes and other dis- 
turbances, But Senor Beltran wasted no 
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time in acting when he took office. He 
suspended constitutional guarantees for a 
few days and broke a strike of taxi drivers 
here. 

Now the opposition is hoping to use the 
gasoline price issue to force a new vote of 
confidence tonight, in an effort to defeat 
the Government. Communist deputies have 
charged that Senor Beltran “sold out” to 
US. oil trusts. 


The 1960 Republican Presidential 
Nomination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate two articles which have appeared 
recently about Vice President Nrxon. 
One is a long and very thoughtful an- 
alysis by Alan L. Otten about the situa- 
tion with respect to the 1960 Republican 
Presidential nomination. The other 
article is an interview in the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
two articles printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follow: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 27, 1959] 
Nor 1952—Tue TarrT-NIxon, IKE-ROCKEFELLER 
PARALLELS ARE Mucn Less VALID THAN 

OFrTren CLAIMED 

(By Alan L. Otten) 


Wasnuincton.—aAfter looking long, but not 
too hard, at the jockeying for the 1960 GOP 
Presidential nomination, some soothsayers 
are falling back on what is becoming a com- 
mon political aphorism: “It will be 1952 all 
over again.” 

But this theory, while neat in its way, will 
not stand up under close examination. 

Behind the assumption lies the belief that, 
regardless of the outcome, political events are 
casting Vice President Nixon in the role of 
the late Senator Taft, and New York's Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller in the role of General Eisen- 
hower. Those who expect 1960 to be a repeti- 
tion of 1952 state their case thusly: Mr. Taft, 
while commanding the loyalty of much of the 
GOP, also had- the enmity of many party 
leaders, led by then Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, of New York, who apparently now is 
masterminding the Rockefeller candidacy. 
The anti-Taft Republicans hitched their 
hopes to a bright new star with a nonpolitical 
aura, and put Mr. Eisenhower across by beat- 
ing hard on the theme “Taft can’t win.” 

Certainly there are strong similarities be- 
tween the Taft-Eisenhower struggle and the 
Nixon-Rockeféller battle that’s shaping up. 
Certainly the Rockefeller backers are getting 
set to try to torpedo the Vice President’s 
White House ambitions with the same sort of 
“can't win” theme song they effectively used 
against the Ohio Senator. The differences, 
however, are equally striking, even if less 
well understood. 

To begin with, Mr. Taft's oposition within 
the Republican Party was far more extensive 


et nein ine wn Nixon.’ 


Or perhaps more accurately, the Vice Presi- 
dent’s following among GOP regulars is 
probably greater than tt that enjoyed by any 
other Republican, incluling Mr. Taft, in re- 
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cent history. It is true, to be sure, that 
much of the Vice President’s support lacks 
the fervor that characterized the Taft back- 
ers of the early 1950's. 

In 1951 and 1952, some Republicans looked 
upon Senator Taft as an old warhorse, re- 
spected and even revered, but suspected as 
@ candidate as being too conservative on 
domestic economic policies, somewhat arbi- 
trary and a little condescending in dealing 
with people he did not consider his intellec- 
tual equals. Moreover, there were those who 
sincerely questioned Mr. Taft’s views on for- 
eign policy as being “too isolationist” and 
his qualifications to deal with the overriding 
issues between the United States and Russia. 


MATTER OF BACKGROUND 


By contrast, Mr. Rockefeller patently lacks 
the background and experience on which was 
built another 1952 Eisenhower slogan, “He 
knows how to deal with the Russians.” Mr. 
Nrxon, to be sure, also lacks the Eisenhower 
reputation as a war hero and standing as a 
military-diplomatic statesman in world 
councils. But the Nrxon supporters can and 
do claim his years as understudy to Mr. 
Eisenhower gnd the late Secretary of State 
Dulles have given him a background that no 
other Republican today can enjoy. Cer- 
tainly no one has ever seriously questioned 
the Vice President’s internationalist tend- 
encies, which have been evident at least since 
his years as a freshman Congressman. 

To many people in 1952 Senator Taft was 
identified with what’s commonly called the 
Old Guard wing of his party, even though 
politically -he was more liberal on some is- 
sues—housing and health legislation, for 
example—than Mr. Eisenhower. Here again 
by contrast, Mr. Nrxon is part of and identi- 
fied with a very popular President and Re- 
publican administration that has wide- 
spread support not only among Republican 
voters but, as well, among Democrats and 
independents. 

Nowhere can the contrasts be more drawn, 
however, than in the political alinements 
of 1952 and 1959-60. For one thing, nearly 
all the former Taft backers are now firmly 
in the Nixon camp. But so, too, are many 
groups and individuals who once supported 
Eisenhower. 

Lined up with Mr. Nixon also is much of 
the former citizens for Eisenhower group 
including its cochairman, former Under 
Secretary of Commerce Walter Williams. 
These once-Eisenhower, now Nixon rooters 
also include such liberal Senators as HucH 
Scorr of Pennsylvania and JoHN SHERMAN 
Cooper of Kentucky, as well as large num- 
bers of GOP House Members. It is also an 
interesting fact that the Vice President’s 
three principal staff political aides were 
either actively for or sympathetic with the 
Eisenhower candidacy of 7 years ago. These 
are Mr. NIxon’s top assistant, Robert H. 
Finch; his press secretary, Herbert H. Kléin; 
and Charles K. McWhorter, a special as- 
sistant, who was secretary of the National 
Youths for Eisenhower in 1952. 

Moreover, the bulk of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
professional GOP support came from the Na- 
tion’s 25 Republican Governors. Though 
there are now only 15 GOP Governors, most 
of them are lined up solidly with Mr. Nrxon. 
The Vice President’s widespread backing 
among lawmakers in Congress and the Re- 
publican Governors illustrates a fact that still 
is not fully appreciated. 

Contrary to widespread impressions, the 
political “ins” supported Mr. Eisenhower in 
1952, while much of the Taft support came 
from the “outs” who were trying to get “in.” 
There were many exceptions, to be sure, to 
that generality. But with fewer exceptions 
now, the “ins” are backing the Vice Presi- 
dent, while the “outs” are lining up with 
the New York governor in hopes of getting 
“in.” Most any professional politician 
would tell you that this, indeed, is not the 
strongest political position. 
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Moreover, it would be difficult to estimate 
the number of Republicans throughout the 
country who are deep in Mr. Nrxon’s debt. 
He has spoken and campaigned for Repub- 
lican candidates in nearly every State over 
the last 7 years. He has done favors in 
Washington for hundreds of GOP officials. 
While Senator Taft was primarily the philo- 
sophicail leader of his party, functioning 
mainly through the Senate and only occa- 
sionally with grassroots contacts outside 
Ohio, Mr. Nrxon has contacts and debtors 
everywhere. 

And while Mr. Nrxon seems to have a kind 
of party support that Mr. Taft never knew, 
Mr. Rockefeller would appear to have con- 
siderably less backing than did General 
Eisenhower. Whereas Mr. Rockefeller is 
largely unknown beyond the borders of his 
State, every American was familiar with the 
beaming smile of the World War II com- 
mander. 

QUESTION OF THE POLLS 


The public opinion polls, which were used 
with such devastating effect against Senator 
Taft before the 1952 convention, do not thus 
far seem likely to provide Mr. Rockefeller 
with similar ammunition. Mr. Nrxon has 
been doing much better in the polls than did 
the late Senator, both with regular Repub- 
licans and independents. And while Mr. 
Eisenhower started pulling away in the polls 
once he entered the race, the New York 
Governor actually slumped after his big post- 
election showing. Mr. Nrxon would have to 
slump very hard indeed for the opinion polls 
to give the Rockefeller camp much support 
for a “Nrxon can’t win” campaign. 

The Vice President, too, is in many ways 
& more astute political performer than was 
the Ohio Senator. Mr. Taft had a brilliant 
mind, but comparatively little finesse with 
people—and it was a rare moment that he 
stirred an audience. His speaking style was 
dry and pedantic. 

Mr. Nrxon, on the other hand, is almost 
flawless mechanically: There is much of the 
actor in- him, not that he is insincere, but 
rather that he has cultivated a dynamic stage 
presence. He is at ease, he is sure, he is 
dramatic, and his most recent doings in the 
international spotlight would seem to attest 
to these qualities. 

The Vice President’s press relations are 
good. He works assiduously at keeping news- 
men informed and is deliberately patient 
under pertinent questioning. Mr. Taft’s re- 
lations with the press, however, were spotty 
and unsatisfactory. 

Mr. NIxon rarely runs away from hot issues 
but usually handles touchy subjects with a 
diplomacy the late Senator could not match. 
It is difficult, for instance, to imagine the 
Vice President doing what Mr. Taft did dur- 
ing the 1952 South Dakota primary when he 
was asked his views on the price of gold. 
This was a vital subject in the gold-mining 
area of the State, but Mr. Taft stoutly pro- 
claimed the current price too high. Later, an 
aid remonstrated with him, thought he had 
persuaded the Senator he had spoken too 
harshly, and arranged for the question to be 
put to the Senator again the following day. 

“I answered that last night,” Mr. Taft 
snapped. “The price is too high.” 

In 1952, it must also be remembered, other 
candidates were in the wings—Governor War- 
ren of California, perennial hopeful Harold 
Stassen, favorite sons—who helped deadlock 
the convention and permit the Eisenhower 
maneuvering. By all present indications, if 
Mr. Rockefeller challenges in 1960—and there 
seems little doubt that he will—it will be a 
two-man race, with no room to use favorite 
sons and stalking horses to halt the big first- 
ballot Nixon strength. 


ART OF COMMAND 


On the other side, there are several areas 
in which Mr. Rockefeller does not come up 
to the 1952 Eisenhower as a candidate. The 
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New York Governor’s newness on the political 
scene is not counterweighted, as it was in the 
general’s case, with a long period as a popular 
leader. His brief tenure in Albany has not 
provided Mr. Rockefeller with the time to 
demonstrate his ability fully. His move to 
raise State taxes immediately after taking 
office did him little good, politically, as he 
himself admitted. And while it indicated his 
willingness to command, the uproar the tax 
boost caused gave evidence the measure did 
not have wide understanding or support. 
The art of command is not quite the same as 
the art of leadership. 

It should not be overlooked, also, that the 
Rockefeller name in many sections of the 
country does not arouses friendly feelings. 
The 1952 Eisenhower was a self-made man 
up from the Kansas cornfields. Governor 
Rockefeller has a less bucolic background. 

After all the evidence is in, a man would 
have to be downright imprudent to guess who 
will carry the GOP standard next year. But 


‘that same evidence makes very clear how 


inaccurate is the aphorism: “It will be 1952 
all over again.” 

It won’t be. It will be 1960, for the reason 
that Nrxon is not Taft and Rockefeller is not 
Eisenhower. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
26, 1959] 

ELEVATING THE VICE PRESIDENT—A CAPITAL 
INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR HuGH SCOTT 
(By Courtney Sheldon) 

WASHINGTON.—Republican Senator Hucn 
Scott, of Pennsylvania, a veteran of eight 
terms in the House, national chairman of 
the Republican Party 1948-49, an early 
(1949) supporter of an Eisenhower candi- 
dacy in 1952, and today a supporter of Vice 
President Nixon for the GOP presidential 
nomination: 

See no substantial difference between 
Vice President Nrxon and Governor Rocke- 
feller on foreign policy, but regards Mr. 
Nrxon as the best qualified candidate in 
either party in the foreign-affairs field. 

Anticipates Mr. Rockefeller would become 
the GOP presidential candidate and leader 
of his party after he has served another term 
as Governor and after a Nixon administra- 
tion nationally. 

Question: “Senator Scorr, why do you feel 
Vice President Ntxon is the best qualified 
man for the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency?” 

Answer: “Well, I would say on the basis of 
experience and temperament, personality. 
Undoubtedly he-is the best qualified candi- 
date in either party in the foreign affairs 
field, one who has been singularly blessed 
with the opportunity to meet chiefs of state 
and of government. His and wis- 


‘dom in handling difficult problems have 


been demonstrated by the Moscow trip, the 
Latin-American trip, by the way he con- 
ducted himself at the time of the two seri- 
ous illnesses of the President, and by the 
degree to which his advice is valued by peo- 
ple experienced themselves in government; 
for example, in the National Security Coun- 
cil.” 

Question: “How do you feel Mr. Nixon 
compares as a votegetter with Mr. Rocke- 
feller?” 

Answer: “I think both have demonstrated 
they are excellent votegetters.' They are 
both attractive personalities who grow in at- 
traction as you have the chance to know 
more about them. A half hour before this 
interview I was talking with Governor 
Rockefeller. He is a most attractive man. 
I think if he is reelected Governor of New 
York—and I expect he would be—he would 
become the next candidate of the Republi- 
can —- for the Presidency, and I ae 
too, that he would probably become the 
party’s leader for a decade or more. 
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“There is a great place in the sun for 
Governor Rockefeller and I admire him with- 
out reserve. But the situation presently 
indicates that Republicans would be well 
advised to close ranks, as there is every in- 
dication they are doing, and really go to 
work along with independents and Demo- 
crats to elect a competent, experienced and 
wise and moderate man in Dick NIxon as 
their next President.” 

Question: “Then you don’t feel Governor 
Rockefeller will formally become a candi- 
date for the nomination?” 

Answer: “It is my judgment that he prob- 
ably will not in any real all-out down-the- 
line campaign. I think surveys among Re- 
publican leaders indicate that Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon will be nominated on the first 
ballot, perhaps by acclamation. I hope 
that when they come around to talking 
about vice presidential candidates they will 
give very serious thought to Governor Rocke- 
feller. I think it would be a dream ticket.” 

Question: “Since you were one of the 
original Eisenhower supporters, do you have 
indications from other early Eisenhower men 
as to their preference now?” 

Answer; “Well, I have talked to many 
early supporters of President Eisenhower 
and to many Democrats-for-Eisenhower and 
the greater part of them favor Vice President 
Nrxon as the Republican candidate. There 
are some who favor Governor Rockefeller 
and {I think rather notably in one or two 
of the Southern States.” 

Question: “Would you say there is any 
substantial difference between Mr. Nrxon 
and Mr. Rockefeller on international policy?” 

Answer: “I can’t see where such an area 
of difference would arise. Governor Rocke- 
feller has some edge in South America by 
virtue of his experience in those countries, 
but the policy down there would be the 
same in either event, a good-neighbor policy 
of nonintervention and of friendly and 
benevolent cooperation. In the rest of the 
world, Nrxon’s experience counts more heav- 
ily. The policy of both of these gentlemen 
is the policy of Dwight Eisenhower.” 

Question: “What about domestic policy?” 

Answer: “In domestic policy I would be in- 
clined to say that the Nixon policy would be, 
in the future as in the past, adherence to 
the general Eisenhower program, a moderate, 
middle-of-the-road policy. Vice President 
Nixon has shown his convictions on the 
tough issues, such as civil rights, and in my 


‘Judgment he has been right and proper in 


his attitude there. He has, if anything, 
shown an inclination to go a little beyond 
the Eisenhower program in some areas, such 
as housing. 

“I think that Governor Rockefeller’s rec- 
ord indicates he is perhaps somewhat more 
on the liberal side in meeting the neces- 
sities which the Governor of New York has 
to meet in the political world, but he is 
no wild-eyed radical by any means.” 

Question: “If there is a fight between the 
two for the nomination do you feel there 
will be any outstanding issues, or will it be 
over who is the best leader, over person- 
ality questions?” 

Answer: “There are some differences on 
issues, but none that occur to me as the 
kind which appear in presidential campaigns. 
If it came to a choice between the two, it 
would be based on personality, experience, 
and ability to handle the job.’ 

Question: “Any particular reason why you 
have made known your preference so early?” 

Answer: “The main reason is that I don’t 
want anything. I am sure that when I cam- 
paigned so vigorously for General Eisenhower 
there were many aooue oS in the entourage 
who may have harbored doubts on that score 
and wondered why I worked so hard and my 
wife worked so hard. I just wanted to keep 
on being a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, The same thing is true now. 


é 
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“I am extremely happy; in fact, I am in 
something of a glow about being a Senator 
of the United States. It is something I 
have wanted since I was 13 yearsiold. Why 
should I want anything else? Not having 
anything in my mind except the desire to get 
the strongest candidate for the Republican 
Party and the best qualified man for the 
Presidency of the United States, I can afford 
to come out early.” 


TT 


Contested-Election Expert 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to haye printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the August 26, 
1959, issue of Roll Call, the newspaper 
of Capitol Hill. It was written by Mr. 
Marvin D. Resnick and is entitled ““Con~- 
tested-Election Expert.” The article is 
about Mr. Samuel H. Still, Jr., a native 
of Blackville, S.C., who attended the 
Citadel at Charleston, 8.C., and was 
graduated from the George Washington 
University School of Law. Mr. Still has 
been in Washington for a number of 
years and has distinguished himself as a 
research expert of the American Law Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress. ‘This 
article points out that while serving on 
loan from the Library as legal counsel 
to the House Elections Subcommittee of 
the House Administration Committee 
and as special counsel to the House 
Special Campaign Committee and the 
Senate Subcommittee on Elections, Mr. 
Still has probably learned more about 
election law than anyone else in this 
country. We, in South Carolina, are very 
proud of Mr. Still’s record of accomplish- 
ment and his service to the Congress 
through the years, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONTESTED-ELECTION EXPERT 
(By Marvin D. Resnick) 

At the time of the hectic controversy 
which surrounded Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
bid for a third-term election, someone posed 
an interesting legal question: If F.D.R. won 
the popular vote, were the presidential elec- 
tors pledge-bound to elect him? 

After much laborious research the answer 
to that question was clearly revealed—in 
some States the electors were bound to vote 
for F.D.R., but in some States they weren't. 

At any rate, the question had been sent 
to the right man. The lawyer who “dug up” 
the information for that interesting and 
politically significant question was a man 
who has worked closely with election laws 
for many years, a man who probably knows 
more about election law than anyone else 
in the country. His name; Samuel H. Still, 
dr. 

Although Still is actually employed by the 
American Law Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, he has been loaned as legal counsel to 
the House Elections Subcommittee of the 
House Administration Committee almost 
continuously since 1946. 
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He has also served as special counsel to 
the House Special Campaign Committee and 
the Senate Subcommittee on Elections, 

A 5l-year-old, scholarly, gentleman-law- 
yer from Blackville, 8.C., he has been con- 
cerned with important election law ques- 
tions since the early 1930’s. 

In an area so complex that even a lawyer 
and most certainly the layman get-lost in the 
maze, Still works with the patience of a 
saint and the perseverence of an impatient 
prospector. 

As legal counsel to the House Elections 
Subcommittee, people seek him out with 
many questions. A Congressman wants to 
know just how much money he can use in a 
forthcoming campaign. A potentiai presi- 
dential candidate wants the dates on all the 
presidential primaries. And members want 
to know what procedures must be used to 
recount questioned ballots. 

But that portion of Still’s work which is 
most fascinating concerns contested elec- 
tions. Often, Still travels to different parts 
of the Nation to make “spot-checks” of elec- 
tion records. A good deal of the time he 
pores over contested ballots with committee 
members in room G-—53 of the Capitol build- 
ing. 

A contested election involves a very definite 
and serious procedure, Still points out. 

“In an ordinarily contested election,” he 
explains, “the contestant, the defeated can- 
didate, files a notice of contest. This is 
served on the contestee, the elected repre- 
sentative, who answers. 

“Then there are 90 days in which testi- 
mony may be taken by the two parties. This 
testimony is printed and goes to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. The elections 
subcommittee doesn’t come into the picture 
until this testimony comes in.” 

When the elections subcommittee calls the 
parties in, a public hearing for both parties 
is held. Each party is entitled to $2,000 ex- 
penses in conducting the contest and has 
an attorney. 

The committee hears the arguments, 
studies the testimony and then renders a 
decision. Sometimes it is necessary for the 
committee to actually examine the ballots. 

“As a general rule,” Still says, “the com- 
mittee asks the attorneys for the contestant 
and contested to stipulate on questionable 
ballots. The remaining ballots are then ex- 
amined personally by the committee mem- 
bers and various markings or erasures are 
ruled on with respect to each ballot. 

“Finally, the decision of the subcommit- 
tee is made to the full Committee on House 
Administration which in turn reports to the 
House. 

“The report and resolution are privileged 
and may be called up at anytime but notice 
is usually given so that one side or the other 
may object.” 

How does the committee actually go about 
investigating the contested ballots? 

“Where the investigation is authorized by 
House resolution,” Still says, “or where an 
aggrieved candidate complains directly to the 
elections subcommittee, a hearing is held to 
determine whether an investigation should 
be conducted. 

“If the Elections Committee decides, after 
a hearing, to investigate, it usually sends 
two or more members on the scene for a 
‘look-see’ to determine whether a full in- 
vestigation should be made. 

“The subcommittee members, accom- 
panied by the staff, make a spot-check of 
ballots, including absentee ballots, and reg- 
istration books. If an appreciable error oc- 
curs, additional ballots and paraphenalia 
are examined.” 

Ballots are examined to determine whether 
they are marked according to State law and 
voters’ qualifications are checked against 
State laws. : 

When checking the validity of a ballot the 
committee leaves no stone unturned. It 
looks into: < 
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Registration lists or lists where persons are 
shown as having paid poll taxes in a State 
where poll taxes are required. 

Registers of persons who actually voted, or 
& list of a register of voters. 

The actual ballots cast. 

And the ballot stubs or related material. 

Also, it checks information relating to reg- 
istration, including: 

Change of address. 

Payment of poll taxes. 

Persons exempt from payment of poll 
taxes. 

Maiden voters—those persons who have at- 
tained the age of 21 subsequent to the last 
registration date. 

Military personnel voting. 

Voting in precincts other than where the 
voter is listed as a qualified voter. 

And if there is a write-in candidate who 
is a serious contender, the manner in which 
the name is written in is closely scrutinized; 
also use of stickers may be evaluated. 

What are the most common types of elec- 
tion fraud? 

“Absentee ballots are used most often to 
fraudulently defeat a candidate,” Still ex- 
plains. 

“But a good many mistakes made in elec- 
tion returns are due to the time element. 
The voting and the counting take place the 
same day, with the same set of clerks and 
judges. 

“Naturally, these officials are dead tired by 
the end of the day, and it is easy to make a 
mistake. In the old days—maybe as far back 
as 1875—the people who worked on the bal- 
lots had 2 or 3 days to count the ballots. 

“The older method was better,” Still feels. 

But since he’s been with the committee, 
Still points out, the majority of election 
frauds have not been attributed to the con- 
gressional candidates themselves. 

“Since I’ve worked on the committee,” he 
says, “most of the fraud has been attributa- 
ble to the local candidates.” 

“For instance, 2 hot local issue may exist 
between the ‘drys’ and the ‘wets,’ or between 
candidates for a local judgeship. One of the 
local candidates may attempt to monkey up 
the ballots. Some of the ballots, which in- 
clude the congressional candidates’ names, 
are altered.” 

“But such fraud,” Still concludes, “is dis- 
associated from the candicate for or incum- 
bent Member of Congress.’ 

Because of his study and long. experience 
with elections, Still has strong opinions about 
corrections which he feels have to be made 
to rectify the intentional and unintentional 
errors in election returns. 

Still hopes there will someday be a uni- 
form system of registration in every State. 
He feels that registration should be taken 
much more seriously than it is now. He 
feels that there should be a definite identi- 
fication for a registrar, something like the 
definite identification necessary for a mar- 
riage license or a motor vehicle license. 

“It should be a system of registration in 
which the registrant is clearly identifiable 
along with his legal residence. Many States 
don’t have this. 

“It might be possible to have a picture on 
the registration card, and the method of 
identification should be even more perfect 
in the case of absentee voting.” 

Still also feels that in the county or State 
there should be a department of elections 
which has certified public accountants avail- 
able to count and audit election returns. 

When Still visits an area for an investiga- 
tion, he almost always receives the highest 
cooperation from officials, he claims. 

“The State officials are most cooperative 
and I know most of the secretaries of state,” 
he explains. _ 

Of course, he has been in situations where 
officials weren't willing to cooperate. A city 
clerk in Battle Creek, Mich., once refused to 
let him see the materials of a senatorial elec- 
tion. The clerk said a telegram wasn’t a cor- 
rect subpena, 
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Technically, the clerk was correct. But 
Still could have easily gotten a correct sub- 
pena. Still decided not to press the issue 
for the moment, though. 

But the fact that he was defying a con- 
gressional committee must have worked on 
the man. Shortly, the official visited Still 
and handed over the material. 

While searching for a group of ballots after 
one election Still was told to visit a certain 
farm. There he found the ballots placed on 
top of a high silo. 

It took a good deal of climbing but Still 
was finally able to place a Senate seal on 
the ballots. 

On another occasion, Still opened the bal- 
lot box and discovered a most unusual speci- 
men—a jug of corn whiskey. Before Still 
could decide what to do with it, the owner 
rushed into the room to assert his right of 
possession. 

In 1958, at the suggestion of Still, the elec- 
tions subcommittee broke the ice with a 


new procedure. It voted to go to Minnesota’s , 


First Congressional District to inspect a close 
special election. 

Rather than get bogged down in formal 
procedures, the subcomimttee took quick ac- 
tion by virtue of a House resolution which 
granted the House Administration Commit- 
tee powers of subpena. This enabled the 
committee to report directly to the House 
concerning an investigation’s results. 

Previously, redtape procedures blocked 
such action, and in the last case in which 
a House Member was unseatéd (the Jenks- 
Roy contest), the redtape prevented the le- 
gitimately elected candidate from being 
seated until the last day of the 75th Con- 
gress. 

To fill the demand for information con- 
cerning election laws, Still has authored 
a number of studies printed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

These include “Federal Corrupt Practices 
and Political Activities,” “Information of 
Importance to Candidates for Office of U.S. 
Representative in the 84th Congress,” and 
“Manner of Selecting Delegates to National 
Political Conventions and the Nomination 
and Election of Presidential Electors.” 

The latter work was compiled in collab- 
oration with Richard D. Hupman, head of 
the Senate library. It grew out of the ques- 
tion concerning presidential electors when 
F.D.R. ran for a third term. 

Working with contested elections always 
means controversy, but Still learned long 
ago how to deal with controversy. 

Married now and the father of a 21-year- 


.old daughter, Still attended the Citadel 


military college before he was graduated from 
George Washington Law School in 1933. 

As a junior at the Citadel he wrote an 

editorial in the school paper which touched 
upon extremely volatile issues of the time— 
Al Smith and prohibition. 
* Still supported Al Smith as a candidate 
for president and also suggested that pro- 
hibition be repealed. He said this is a sec- 
tion of the country where both Al Smith 
and the “wets” were unpopular. 

Talk about controversy. Still, a Baptist, 
recalls: “I received letters from some 30 
Baptist ministers for my stand on prohi- 
bition. 





Proposed Confirmation of Judge Forman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 
Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
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an editorial entitled “Confirm Judge 
Forman” from the Asbury Park Evening 
Press. It is one of many which have 
come to my attention urging action by 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONFIRM JUDGE FoRMAN 

The Democratic leadership of the Senate 
of the United States is not enhancing its 
prestige by the treatment it is according 
the nomination of Judge Phillip Forman to 
the third circuit court of appeals. As long 
ago as last February President Eisenhower 
offered the name of Judge Forman. The 
Senate promptly pigeonholed it. 


It is significant that in all this delay there - 


has been no suggestion that Judge Forman 
lacked either the character or the capacity 
to serve in the high post to which the Presi- 
dent has named him. As long ago as June 


of this year the Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 


tee finally got around to interviewing Judge 
Forman but still, without explanation, it 
continues to withhold his name. This is not 
the way to interest capable men in service 
in the Federal judiciary. 

Three days after Judge Forman’s name 
was submitted, President Eisenhower offered 
the name of a Texas lawyer for a district 
judgeship. A few days ago the Texan wrote 
the President asking that he withdraw his 
name as the delay in confirmation was prov- 
ing embarrassing. His view is understand- 
able, for when a man is named for high 
office and the Senate ignores him it is in- 
evitable that some persons will assume that 
the Senate has some good reason for its 
failure to confirm. The fact of the matter 
is that approval is being denied Judge For- 
man and some 1,800 other presidential ap- 
pointments, of which 50 are to the Federal 
bench, simply because the Democratic lead- 
ership of the Senate is playing politics and 
hopes to extract some concessions from’ 
President Eisenhower in return for con- 
firming his apopintments. 

Judge Forman is a competent jurist. He 
should not be subjected to the treatment 
he is receiving. 





Proposed California-Pacific Northwest 
Transmission Intertie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee has asked the Department of the 
Interior to conduct a study of the feasi- 
bility of interconnecting Federal power 
generating facilities of the Pacific North- 
west with those in the Central Valley 
region of California. The committee 
took this action after holding hearings 
earlier this year, and the Department is 
expected to have a report completed 
before start of the next session of Con- 
gress. 


Naturally, this proposal has created: 


considerable editorial comment in news- 
papers of the Columbia Basin region. 
The able and knowledgeable editor of 
Northwest Ruralite, Mr. Henry Alder- 
man, reviewed some of the problems con- 
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nected with the proposal in an editorial 
which appeared in the August 1959 issue 
of his publication. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial, entitled 
“Power Intertie,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Power INTERTIE 

The proposed California-Pacific Northwest 
electric power intertie reminds us of the 
proposal to unify Germany. It is obviously 
the right thing to do; but gosh, how every- 
body dreads it. 

This intertie proposal has a long history. 
A number of years ago the Federal Power 
Commission, which has some statutory au- 
thority for power planning, recommended 
that the Columbia River power system 
(Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and other dams) 
be connected electrically with the California 
utilities including the big Federal Shasta 
Dam project on the Sacramento River. 

At that time, the Interior Department un- 
dertook to implement the Federal Power 
Commission’s suggestion by requesting funds 
from Congress for the construction of a 230,- 
000 volt interconnecting line. Just at that 
time, also, the Interior Department was mak- 
ing a study of proposals to send surplus Col- 
umbia River water to water-shy California. 
The combination of these two proposals 
frightened Northwest people out of their 
wits. It looked as though the booming State 
of California was going to hob on to our 
water and power supplies for its own en- 
hancement, leaving the Pacific Northwest 
short of two of its basic resources required 
for future population and market develop- 
ment. 

Although it is doubtful that either scheme 
actually would have operated in this fashion, 
fears carried the day in the Northwest. The 
intertie was stopped cold. 

Some time later Interior Department 
through its Bonneville agency managed to 
convince Northwest leadership and the Con- 
gress that a heavy circuit should be built 
from the Federal system as far south as 
Klamath Falls, primarily to serve the power 
market around Klamath Falls, but second- 
arily to be used sometime in the future to 
bring in excess California generated power 
to supplement Columbia hydro as well as 
to send surplus Columbia River power south 
to conserve oil fuel in steam electric gen- 
erators there. 

This proposal carried the Congress. Right- 
of-way was bought. Materials for con- 
struction of the line were laid out for use. 
Then Douglas McKay became Secretary of 
the Interior. Mr. McKay and the then Ore- 
gon Senator, Guy Cordon, promptly put their 
heads together with the California-Oregon 
Power Co. and sold out the Government line 
to that company. Copco didn’t want any 
Federal system in its market territory as a 
possible threat to its high rate, profit posi- 
tion. 

Following this sellout, nothing more was 

heard of the major line south toward Cali- 
fornia for several years. Then, last summer, 
the ‘public utility commissioner for Oregon 
commissioned a private consulting engineer- 
ing firm to look into some of the advantages 
which might accrue to the State of Oregon 
in the matter of power supply if there were 
an electric transmission tie between the 
Columbia River and California. 
* The consultant’s report was published last 
November. Although cautiously worded it 
was, in the main, strongly favorable to the 
tieline. 

With publication of this report, everybody 
in the power business jumped into the act. 
The California power companies, the big 
public agencies in the State of Washington, 
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the small public agencies in the State of 
Oregon and State officiats of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and California, all saw the possibility 
of considerable profit in the construction of 
the intertie. Even rough preliminary cal- 
culations on the value of such a tie demon- 
strate great possibilities. 

Public power people in the State of Wash- 
ington are still nervous about the possibility 
of a Federal intertie being used to export the 
Northwest power resource when it might be 
needed here. This is a legitimate fear. It 
needs to be answered. 

The California private power companies 
obviously have taken a look at the figures 
and would like to control for their own 
profit any such facility. Their recent pro- 
posal to do so was very narrowly stopped by 
the.U.S. Senate. 

Some public agencies and the private 
power companies in the Pacific Northwest 
see virtue in controlling a tieline. 

There has been some argument made in 
behalf of the State of Oregon owning and 
operating it as an insurance against control 
falling into the hands of California, and as 
a method for giving the State an equity 
stake in the Columbia River power resource. 

With passing weeks, this ferment has 
steadily grown. 

All these interests in the values of the 
intertie must be resolved by someone. Fears 
must be allayed, potential markets measured, 
and costs and benefits to all parties deter- 
mined. 

The U.S. Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs now has attempted to point 
to an answer to these questions by instruct- 
ing the Interior Department to conduct a 
detailed study of the tie’s values and of how 
they might be adjudicated. 

But the Interior Department appears re- 
luctant to do this. Interior has little choice 
in the matter, however, since the Senate 
committee has told it to do this; but it must 
be remembered that it is this Department 
which sold out the beginnings of the tie to 
a@ power company about 5 years ago. 

To be truly effective, such a study should 
include a great many factors, not only of a 
technical and economic nature but of a 
political nature. A good study will require 
a great deal of initiative and imagination and 
an enthusiasm on the part of those making 
it for finding acceptable compromises among 
the groups which have interest in it. It is 
a job which, if handled in a routine and 
unimaginative manner, will be useless. 





Now It’s Up to the Russians and Mr. 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, just after 
President Eisenhower left for his highly 
successful European trip, the State De- 
partment announced that the United 
States will continue its unilateral sus- 
pension of nuclear weapons tests for the 
rest of this year, This, we all believe, 
is a testimonial to America’s own desire 
for peace and nuclear disarmament. 

It is now up to the Russians, in their 
turn, to prove their own sincerity by 
agreeing to an international inspections 
system which will protect the world 
against further dangerous nuclear weap- 
ons tests in all countries. 
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“It is for this purpose, that our ne- 
gotiators have sat patiently through 
many wearying weeks of nuclear nego- 
tiations at Geneva,” says the New York 
Times this morning. “And,” it continues, 
“the hitch has always been to what 
extent Russia will consent to the presence 
of non-Russians on international inspec- 
tion teams operating in Russia. If 
Russia really wants to put an end to the 
tests, the technical problem is not too 
difficult. Even today, such tests, in most 
cases, can be detected.” 

Let me go one step further: Since it is 
now up to the Russians to prove their 
sincerity, what better opportunity can 
they have than the occasion of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s forthcoming visit to an- 
mounce their willingness to join us in an 
effective international inspection system 
over nuclear tests? I am certain that 
there is no other subject that means as 
much to the people in this country, and 
in all other countries, as the subject of 
peace and freedom from the fear of nu- 
clear extinction. If Mr. Khrushchev 
wants to demonstrate his actual good 
faith in peaceful coexistence, he will 
ave the opportunity, before coming 
there or during his American visit, to 
‘announce Russia’s willingness not only 
‘to talk about peace but also to do some- 
thing about it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial from the New York Times 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Now Ir’s Up TO THE RUSSIANS 


The State Department’s announcement 
that the United States will continue its uni- 
lateral suspension of nuclezr weapons tests 
for the rest of this year is a testimonial to 
our country’s honest desire for nuclear dis- 
armament. 

It is now up to the Russians, in their turn, 
to prove their own sincerity, if they can 


summon such a quality, by agreeing to an 
international inspection system which will 
protect the world forever against any more 
nuclear weapons tests at all in any country. 

It is for this purpose that our negotiators 
have sat patiently through many wearying 


weeks of nuclear negotiations at Geneva. The 
hitch has always been to what extent Russia 
will consent to the presence of non-Russians 
on international inspection teams operating 
in Russia. If Russia really wants to put an 
end to the tests the technical problem is not 
too difficult. Even today such tests in most 
cases can be detected. 


There are those in this country who argue 
that nothing can be gained by any govern- 
ment by further experiments with nuclear 
weapons. From this point of view the 
Weapons already possessed by the United 
States, by Russia and in lesser quantity by 
Britain are adequate to perform their ter- 
rible task. It is contended, on the other 
hand, that defense benefits can come from 
further testing, especially in the field of anti- 
missile weapons. This view is certainly pres- 
ent in the Atomic Energy Commission and 
in the Pentagon. It is difficult to discuss 
the merits of these arguments because the 
technical factors are not and cannot be ac- 
cessible to the general public. No American, 
of course, would argue that if further tests 
contribute to our defense we should remain 
inactive while Russia moves. It is possible, 
too, that weapons tests may yield knowledge 
useful for peaceable purposes. 

We must remember, however, that there is 
@ growing worldwide danger of fallout from 
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atomic tests. Russia will suffer from her 
own tests if she carries them too far, and we 
will suffer from ours as well as hers if we are 
forced to continue. 

We may profitably turn to a report issued 
last weekend by the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. The report is 
based in part on the testimony of some 30 
scientific expert witnesses as well as upon 
statements presented by many other scien- 
tists. 

The report, on the one hand, presents a 
generally reassuring picture of the fallout 
hazard from past atomic tests. On the other 
hand, it warns of potential dangers, particu- 
larly to generations—yet unborn, if testing 
were to be resumed on the intensive patterns 
of the last 5 years. In 1958 the equivalent in 
explosive energy of TNT of more than 40 
million tons of fission products alone was 
released in the world’s-atmosphere as the re- 
sult of tests by the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union. 

Significantiy, the report contains no sweep- 
ing general conclusions about the damage 
that can be expected from the tests thus far. 
While it repeatedly emphasizes that the radi- 
ation received from fallout so far is still only 
a small fraction of that received from nat- 
ural background radiation in the earth and 
in the atmosphere, it focuses new attention 
on the potential long-term genetic damage 
that could be caused by carbon 14, the radio- 
active isotope created from the nitrogen in 


the air by neutrons liberated in both atomic 
and hydrogen bomb explosions. 
In short, the well-being of the human race 


for generations to come may be affected by 
the increase of radioactive material in the 
air and on the ground, and the very existence 
of humanity might be endangered by an all- 
out atomic war. 

We do not argue that the way to avoid this 
catastrophe is to give way to tyranny and 
injustice, and to weaken in our defense. But 
this is the danger that all the peoples of the 
earth, the rulers of Russia especially included, 
must be made to understand. 





Historic Harpers Ferry, W. Va., Faces the 
Nation—To Celebrate Centennial Octo- 


ber 15-18 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, less 
than a month ago in this Chamber I is- 
sued an invitation with these words of 
injunction: Come to West Virginia and 
you will find a wonderland. 

Then, as an example of but a fraction 
of the beauties and the attractiveness of 
our Mountain State, I referred to a his- 
toric and scenic area within 1 hour and 
15 minutes driving time from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 

It was my privilege, when a Member 
of the House of Representives, to have 
been author of the 1944 act by which 
Harpers Ferry National Monument was 
established. ‘This facility of the Federal 
Government, under the administration 
of the U.S. Park Service, has become a 
most inviting mecca for tourists. In 
1956, the first year during which it was 
fully developed, 115,000 persons signed 
the guest book there, and the following 
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year the number grew to 170,000. Dur- 
ing the past year the figure rose to 
271,000, and I am informed officially 
that in the first 7 months of the present 
year the 12-month figure for 1958 had 
been exceeded, with 287,978 guests hav- 
ing placed their names on the US. Park 
Service roll of visitors. It seems to be a 
logical prediction that the total for 1959 
will exceed 400,000. 

But, Mr. President, historic Harpers 
Ferry, where the centennial observance 
of the John Brown raid will take place 
October 15, 16, 17, and 18 with pageantry 
and beauty on parade, was very appro- 
priately displayed to the Nation 
Wednesday morning. The interesting 
and much appreciated showing was by 
means of the National Broadcasting 
Co’s wonderful morning network show, 
“Today.” Popular Dave Garroway pre- 


sides over the program. Charles Van 


Doren has added much recently with 
his trips, scenes, and narration to over- 
looked vacation areas. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Garroway, 
Mr. Van Doren, and the “Today” produc- 
tion staff, as well as efficient personnel 
of NBC personnel in Washington and 
New York, the script of the Van Doren- 
narrated Harpers Ferry portion of the 
August 26 show has been made available. 
Because it is an accurate word picture 
of persons, events, and places which ap- 
propriately fitted the scenes of, and were 
associated with, historic old Harpers 


Ferry, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. . 


President, that the portion of the script 
referred to be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CHARLES VAN DoREN—HARPERS FERRY—BROAD- 
cast AuGuUsST 26, 1959, OVER THE NBC TELE- 

VISION NEeTworK “ToDay” PROGRAM 


Dave Garroway. Charles Van Doren has 
been doing another of his overlooked vaca- 
tion spots this morning. So let us take a 
trip with Charles down to the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and the historic old town of 
Harpers Ferry. 

Mr. Van Doren. Harpers Ferry, at the con- 
fluence of two mighty rivers, the Potomac 
and the Shenandoah—Shenandoah: I think 
that’s the most beautiful word in the Ameri- 
can language. A town well remembered for 
what John Brown did there a hundred years 
ago. And, incidentally, in October, in and 
around Harpers Ferry, they’ll be celebrating 
the 100th aniversary of that great event. 

But I don’t want to dwell on that story. 
I think it’s familiar to all of you. Instead, 
I’d like to-take my cue from a much more 
famous American than Brown—even than 
John Brown—Thomas Jefferson. 

Standing on this rock, about a century and 

a half ago, Jefferson said this: “You stand on 
a very high point of land. On your right 
comes up the Shenandoah, having ranged 
along the foot of the mountains a hundred 
miles to find the vent, and on your left 
approaches the Potomac in quest of a passage 
also. 
“In the moment of their junction they 
rush together against the mountain, rend it 
as under they pass off to the sea. The scene 
is worth a voyage across the Atlantic.” 

As you can see from the picture, Jefferson’s 
words are still true today. It’s a sight no one 
really should miss, a sight to which neither 
this picture or my words can do justice. 

The past lives in Harpers Ferry, not only in 
its scenery but in the town itself. This is 
how Harpers Ferry looked when Jefferson 
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visited it, and it hasn’t changed a great deal 
since. 

As you can see from this picture, the main 
street of Harpers Ferry is just about as it was 
at the time of the Civil War and perhaps 
even prior to it. As you walk through the 
town you’re constantly reminded of the past. 
For example, by ruins of an old Episcopalian 
church, and also by the cemetery that will 
evoke memories of an American and of sturdy 
pioneers of a long-dead period. Maybe not 
so long dead. I guess there are still pioneers 
around. 

You'll come across the building where 
John Brown and his little band tried to hold 
out against the Federal troops commanded 
by none other than Robert E. Lee. Every- 
body remembers the John Brown raid of 
1859, but we tend to forget that an impor- 
tant Civil War battle was also fought here in 
1862, and another one around here in sixty- 
four. 

Harpers Ferry was important for two rea- 
sons—its strategic location at the meeting 
of the Potomac and the Shenandoah, and 
because of the large arsenal that Brown had 
tried to take in 1859, seen here_as it looked 
at the beginning of the Civil War in 1861. 
Well, as I say, history lives in Harpers Ferry, 
but I am not sure that’s the most impor- 
tant reason why I love the city—the town, 
If you'll look at this picture, here, I think 
you'll see why I. love it (shows picture). 

Since the rivers make a cut through the 
mountains here, and it’s the only place to 
go west, the railroads come through, too, 
and you can see two railroads coming across 
the river here. They cut through a great 
tunnel which follows the river right under- 
neath this mountain on which these two 
people are sitting, and the rock walls are 
very high and precipitious around the rivers, 
both rivers here at the town of Harpers 
Ferry. 

And when the trains come through there 
they blow their whistles and it makes the 
most eerie and mysterious, almost other- 
worldly sound as it echoes back and forth 
between those great cliffs. And if you love 
trains, as I do, I think it might be worth a 
trip just to hear the sound of those whistles. 

You may not hear it much longer. Of 
course, the whistles are not really steam 
whistles any more. They’re imitations, but 
they still sound pretty fine. 

If you want details on hotel accommoda- 
tions, meals and so on, write to the Conser- 
vation Commission, Charleston, W. Va., for 
details about Harpers Ferry. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copr or LAWS OF THE UNITED STarTEs 


Trrtz 44, Secrion 181, CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNcres- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port. of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

. TrtLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the ReEcorp shall be printed in 61/,,-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed’in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said. manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for lday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congreus. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit——The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECorRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been. previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern~ 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConGrREssIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shail 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as @ single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


{Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, Sam Rayburn 


Abbitt, Watkins M., Va.... 
Abernethy, Thomas G., 6278 29th St. 
Miss. 
Adair, E. Ross, Ind_....... 4000 Mass. Ave. 
Addonizio, Hugh J., N. J... 
Albert, Carl, Okla_........ 5115 Allen Terrace 
Alexander, Hugh Q., N. C.. 
Alford, Dale, Ark.....-.... 
Alger, Bruce, TeZ........-~ 
Allen, Leo E., Ill_........- University Club 
Andersen, H. Carl, Minn...4000 Mass. Ave. 
Anderson, LeRoy H., Mont.911 Beverly Dr., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Andrews, George W., Ala...3108 Cathedral 
Ave. 
Anfuso, Victor L., N. Y..... 
Arends, Leslie C., Zll_..-... 4815 Dexter St. 
Ashley, Thomas L., Ohio... 
Ashmore, Robert T., 8. C... 
Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo... Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Va. 
Auchincloss, James C., N. J_113 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Avery, William H., Kans... 
Ayres, William H., Ohio... 
Bailey, Cleveland M., 
W. Va. 
Baker, Howard H., Tenn... 
Baldwin, John F., Jr., Calif. 
Barden, Graham A., N. C... 2601 Woodley PL 
Baring, Walter S., Nev_.... 
Barr, Joseph W., Ind...... Tulip Lane and 
Glen Mill Rd., 
Rockville Md. 
Barrett, William A., Pa.... 
Barry, Robert R., N. Y..... 3019 Norman- 
stone Drive 
Bass, Perkins, N. H.-.-.... 
PCIE. TT IUID.. nsmstiiaaniiicsen 
Bates, William H., Mass_... 
Baumhart, A. D., Jr., Ohio. 
Becker, Frank J., N. Y_.-.. 
Beckworth, Lindley, Ter... 
Belcher, Page, Okla... . 
Bennett, Charles E., Fla_..1530 38th St. SE. 
Bennett, John B., Mich....3718 Cardiff Rd., 
: Chevy Chase, Md. 
Bentley, Alvin M., Mich.... 
Berry, E. Y., S. Dak........ 118 Schotts 
Court NE. 
Betts, Jackson E., Ohio... 
Bilatnik, John A., Minn... 
Blitch, Iris Faircloth, 
(Mrs.), Ga. 
Boggs, Hale, La_.......... 
Boland, Edward P., Mass... 
Bolling, Richard, Mo__-_.. 3409 Lowell St. 
Bolton, Frances P.(Mrs.), 2301 Wyo. Ave. 
Ohio. 
Bonner, Herbert C., N. C_.. Calvert-Woodley 
Bosch, Albert H., N. Y_.... 


Bow, Frank T., Ohio__..._- 4301 Mass. Ave. 
Bowles, Chester, Conn... 
Boykin, Frank W., Ala___-_. The Washington 


Boyle, Charles A., Jll_._... 
Brademas, John, Jnd_..... 
Bray, William G., Ind___._. 
Breeding, J. Floyd, Kans__. 
Brewster, Daniel B., Md__. 
Brock, Lawrence, Nebr_... 


Brooks, Jack, Tez_........ 
Brooks, Overton, La... .. 4413 46th St. 
Broomfield, William &., 
Mich, 
Brown, Charles H., Mo..... $723 N. Oakland 


St., Arlington, Va. 
Brown, Clarence J., Ohio... Alban Towers 
Brown, Paul, Ga.......... Boston House 
Broyhill, Joel T., Va__..._. 
Buckley, Charles A., N. Y.. 
B , Hamer H., Idaho__. 


B , Quentin, N. Dak. 
Burke, Frank W., Ky_..-... 
Burke, James A., Mass_.... 
Burleson, Omar, Tez...... al Devonshire 


Bush, Alvin R., Pa.....--- 


. Byrne, James A., Pa....--- 


Byrnes, John W., Wis...--.1215 25th St. So, 
Arlington, Va. 
Cahill, William T., N. J..-- 
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Canfield, Gordon, WN. J..... 

Cannon, Clarence, Mo..... 

Carnahan, A. 8. J., Mo_...- 

Carter, Steven V., Iowa... 

Casey, Bob, Tez__.......-. 

Cederberg, Elford A., Mich. 

Cellier, Emanuel, N. Y_._....The Mayflower 

Chamberlain, Charles E., 

Mich. 

Chelf, Frank, Ky_......... 

Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 

Chiperfield, Robert B., J11..1713 House Office 
Building 

Church, Marguerite Stitt 2122 Mass. Ave. 

(Mrs.), Zl. 

Clark, Frank M., Pa......- 3735 Gunston Rd., 
Alexandria, Vi. 

Coad, Merwin, Jowa_...... 

Coffin, Frank M., Maine... 

Cohelan, Jeffery, Calif_.... 2820 Ordway St. 

Collier, Harold R., Ili___... 

Colmer, William M., Miss... 

Conte, Silvio O., Mass..... 

Cook, Robert E., Ohio__... 

Cooley, Harold D., N. C_...2480 16th St. 

Corbett, Robert J., Pa... 

Cramer, William C., Fla_...6714 Joallen Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 

Cunningham, Glenn, Nebr. 4920 Yorktown 
Biva., Arlington 
Va. 

Curtin, Willard S., Pa_..... 

Curtis, Laurence, Mass_...3314 O St. 

Curtis, Thomas B., Mo_.-.. 

Daddario, Emilio Q., Conn. 

Dague, Paul B., Pa_...-.-.. 

Daniels, Dominick V., N. J- 

Davis, Clifford, Tenn.....- 4611 Butter- 
worth Pl. 

Davis, James C., Ga__-.... 

Dawson, William L., Zil_... 

Delaney, James J., N. Y.... 

Dent, John H., Pa_...-.... 

Denton, Winfield K., Ind_. 

Derounian, Steven B., N. Y-. 

Derwinski, Edward J., Ill... 

Devine, Samuel L., Ohio... 

Diggs, Charles C., Jr., Mich. 

Dingell, John D., Mich... 

Dixon, Henry Aldous, Utah. 1817 N. Quinn St., 
Arlington, Va. 

Dollinger, Isidore, N. Y.-.. 

Donohue, Harold D., Mass_. 

Dooley, Edwin B., N. Y...-- 

Dorn, Francis E., N. Y_.-.- 

Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. C.-.. 

Dowdy, John, Tez......... 

Downing, Thomas N., Va_-- 

Doyle, Clyde, Calif...._..- 3877 30th St. N,, 
Arlington, Va. 

Dulski, Thaddeus J., N. Y.. 

Durham, Carl T., N. C_.... The Lee House 

ore FlorenceP. (Mrs.), 


Edmondson, Ed, Okla...... 

Elliott, Carl, Ala.._....... 

Everett, Robert A., Tenn._- 

Evins, Joe L., Tenn._.-...- 5044 Klingle St. 

Fallon, George H., Md... 

Farbstein, Leonard, N. Y... 

Fascell, Dante B., Fla__.--. 

Feighan, Michael A., Ohio... 

Fenton, Ivor D., Pa....--.- 3725 Macomb St. 

Fino, Paul A., N. Y..-.--.- 

Fisher, O. C., Ter....-...- Calvert-Woodley 

Flood, Daniel J., Pa_..-...- The Congressional 

Flynn, Gerald T., Wis-...~- 

Flynt, John J., Jr., Ga----- 

Fogarty, John E., R. J..--.- 1133 House Office 
Building 

Foley, John R., Md.......- 

Forand, Aime J., R. I-...-- 4108 Dresden St., 
Kensington, Md. 

Ford, Gerald R., Jr., Mich..514 Crown View 
Dr., Alexandria, 
Va. 

Forrester, E. L., Ga..... ——_ 

Fountain, L. H., N. C.--.-- The Westchester 

Frazier, James B., Jr. Fairfax Hotel 

Tenn. 
Frelinghuysen, Peter, Jr.. 3014N St. 
N.d 


Friedel, Samuel N., Md... 


Gary, J. Vaughan, Va.._.-- 


Gathings, E. C., Ark....... 6377 31st Pl. 

Gavin, Leon H., Pa........ 

George, Newell A., Kans... 

Giaimo, Robert N., Conn... 

Glenn, Milton W.,.N. J..... Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Va. 

Goodell, Charles E., N. Y-.. 

Granahan, Kathryn E. 


(Mrs.), Pa. 
Grant, George M., Ala.....4801 Conn. Ave. 
Gray, Kenneth J., Zl... - 


Green, Edith (Mrs.), Oreg. 
Green, William J., Jr., Pa... 
Griffin, Robert P., Mich__.. 


Griffiths, Martha W. 
(Mrs.), Mich. 

Gross, H. R., Jowa.....--.. “a 

Gubser, Charles S., Calif... 

Hagen, Harlan, Calif... ie 

Haley, James A., Fla_.--... 


Hall, David M., N. C....... 
Halleck, Charles A., Ind... 4926 Upton St. 
Halpern, Seymour, N. Y.... 
Hardy, Porter, Jr., Va__.... 
Hargis, Denver D., Kans... 
Harmon, Randall &., Ind... 


Harris, Oren, Ark_..-..... 1627 Myrtle St. 

Harrison, Burr P., Va...... 

Hays, Wayne L., Ohi0...... 1323 Barger Drive, 
Falls Church, Va. 

Healey, James C., N. Y..... 

Hébert, F. Edward, La... 26 Cockrell St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Hechler, Ken, W. Va._.-... 


Hemphill, Robert W., S. C. 
Henderson, John E., Ohio.. 
Herlong, A. &., Jr., Fla..... 
Hess, William E., Ohio_.... 
Hiestand, Edgar W., Calif_. 
Hoeven, Charles B., Jowa...100 Maryland 


Ave. NE, 

Hoffman, Clare E., Mich... 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Hoffman, Elmer J., Ill... 

Hogan, Earl, Jnd.......... 5211 Planders . 
Ave., Garrett PK., 
Kensington, Md. 

Holifield, Chet, Calif_..... 

Holland, Elmer J., Pa_..... 

Holt, Jos, Caf .ncnnunnveue 

Holtzman, Lester, N. Y.... 

Horan, Walt, Wash_...--.. 

Hosmer, Craig, Calif_...... 

Huddleston, George, Jr., 

Ala. 
Hull, W. R., Jr., MO_....... 
Ikard, Frank, Ter_.....-~.. 


Inouye, Daniel K., Hawaii. 
Irwin, Donald J., Conn__.. The Coronet 
Jackson, Donald L., Calif... 


Jarman, John, Okla_..-... > 
Jennings, W. Pat, Va...c.. 
Jensen, Ben F., Iowa_--.-.-.. 2120 16th St. 


Johansen, August E., Mich. 
Johnson, Byron L., Colo... 
Johnson, Harold T., Calif_. 
Johnson, Lester R., Wis... 
Johnson, Thomas F., Md... 
Jonas, Charles Raper, N. C. 


Jones, Paul C., Mo.......- 1111 Army Navy 
Dr., Arlington, 
Va. 

Jones, Robert E., Ala...... 

Judd, Walter H., Minn_--_- 3083 Ordway St. 


Karsten, Frank M., Mo-.... 
Karth, Joseph E., Minn... 
Kasem, George A., Calif_... 
Kastenmeier, Robert W., 
Wis. 
Kearns, Carroll D., Pa-.... Sheraton-Park 
Kee, Elizabeth (Mrs.), 
W.Va. 
Keith, Hastings, Mass_..-. 
Kelly, Edna F. (Mrs.), N. Y- 
Keogh, Eugene J., N, Y....The Mayflower 
Kilburn, Clarence E., N. Y- 


Kilday, Paul J., Tez_---...- 3507 Albemarle St. 
Kilgore, Joe M., Tez...--.. 4848 Upton St. 
King, Cecil R., Calif._.._-. 

King, David S., Utah__.-.. 


Kirwan, Michael J., Ohio... 
Kitchin, A. Paul, N. C_.... 
Kluczynski, John C., Jll.... 
Knox, Victor A., Mich... + 
Kowalski, Frank, Conn... 
Lafore, John A., Jr., Pa... 
Laird, Melvin R., Wis_..... o 
Landrum, Phil M., Ga_--.. 
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Analysis of Public Works Bill Veto 
Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, an anal- 
ysis of the veto message on the public 
works appropriation bill for 1960—H.R. 
7509—shows clearly that the basis of 
the President’s objection to the bill is the 
unbudgeted construction starts. No ref- 
erence is made to unbudgeted general in- 
vestigations and preconstruction plan- 
ning items. Items in these categories do 
not represent substantial dollar commit- 
ments and the absence of any reference 
to them in the veto message warrants 
the conclusion that the President has 
no objection to them. Unbudgeted items 
added by the Congress in these two 
categories are: 


Rivers and harbors and flood control: 





General investigations__......._.--.- 89 
pf Sh 32 
Subtotal -.....__- a diel ates 121 
Bureau of Reclamation: 
General investigations_...........--- 1 
Advance . planning..............-.+..-- 0 
I ixcatiacadousdpinnencasah 1 
DO ithinis chigidintla aaiscwcinianpinwipes 122 


The veto message makes no reference 
to increases or decreases made by the 
Congress on budgeted items. It can 
therefore be assumed that there is no 
objection on the President's part to the 
individual‘ project figures in H.R. 7509 
for ali projects which were budgeted. 

The only reference which the veto 
message makes to power facilities con- 
cerns the Trinity River project in Cali- 
fornia. The statement concedes that 


_ funds for starting Federal construction 


of these facilities are necessary unless 
partnership development with Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. is authorized. 
In the absence of any other reference to 
power facilities, it may be assumed that 
there is no objection to other adjust- 
ments made by the Congress in the pow- 
er program. 

The following two lists indicate which 
unbudgeted items would remain in the 
bill and which would be eliminated if the 
veto is sustained: 

Unbudgeted items remaining in the bill if 
veto is sustained 
GENERAL INVESTIGATION ITEMS 
Arizona: 
Gila River below Painted Rock 
BR ccsivthenitimrnnie i elatbhchapgienat ities --. $20 
Gila River, Phoenix metropolitan 
MOI ck sackets said ccncsing nccteaarsilcvente ---- 30,000 
Arkansas: Benton Dam survey...... 5,000 


A [ppendix 


Unbudgeted items remaining in the bill if 
veto is sustained—Continued 


California: 
Dry Creék resurvey........-..... $50, 000 
Wane Wivels <... -.scceo.e-n-.-.. 5, 000 
Soquel Creek. ....--...--.--....- 3, 000 
Sweetwater River.......-...-.... 40, 000 
Connecticut: 
Connecticut River at Essex... . 5, 000 
Popuonock River, Groton_..-.--- 5, 000 
Delaware: 
Indian River Bay via Peppers 
Creek to Dagsboro.-__-.----~-- 9, 000 


Broad Creek River, Sussex County. 5, 000 
Florida: 


Pensacola Harbor................ 7, 500 

Tampa Harbor (Ybor Channel)-.. 27, 000 
Georgia: 

Oostanaula River.........-...-..- 25, 000 

Savannah turning basin....-.--- 4, 000 

Tugaloo River, Georgia and South 

a 26, 000 

Illinois: 

pS See a 25, 000 

Little Calumet River_....-..---- 10, 000 
Indiana: Michigan City.----------- 8,000 - 
Kansas: 

SANT ES iis ncn teeta imnin anon 20, 000 

Three Mile Creek, Leavenworth-_- 5, 000 

White Clay Creek, Atchison-.-.--_-. 8, 000 
Kentucky: 

pO a 15, 000 

Kentucky River..............-.-. 12, 000 

Licking River Basin_........------ 20, 000 
Louisiana: 

Bayou Bartholomew and tribu- 

Sdn Coe istic embed wtinne 25, 000 
Be a 10, 000 
Calcasieu River salt barrier.._.-.-. 9, 000 

Maine: 
Menmnevunk River. ..65csnscoa.n. 9, 000 
Monhegan River... .....-.-...- 2, 500 
Portsmouth Harbor, Piscatague 

River, Maine and N.H---------- 9, 000 
Bearenect: Teteet sc odo nn... 9, 000 
Stave Island Harbor_..._......-- 8, 000 

Maryland: Wicomico River_...._-_- 15, 000 

Massachusetts: Town River survey_. 9,000 

Michigan: 

, Detroit metropolitan area_____--- 5, 000 
Holland Harbor: Lake Michigan- 

Lake Macatawa Channel-_-.___- 13, 500 
BRawkewiin River................ 8, 000 
Ontonagan Harbor__.__.......__- 8, 900 
Red Run-Clinton River_.......- 10, 000 


Traverse City Harbor or Refuge.. 5, 000 
Minnesota: Levee Wall at Winona... 9,000 


Mississippi: Okatibbe Creek__.____- 25, 000 
Missouri: Clarksville............... 6, 000 
Nevada: Las Vegas Wash__..-...-_- 9, 000 
Nebraska: 
Missouri River slackwater naviga- 
TO leak te ne 10, 000 
Republican River............_ 15, 000 


Missouri River bank, stabilization 
and navigation, Sioux City to 


iit iid cinitieiacadtasnrtnaemeredian 20, 000 
New Jersey: 
Newark Bay—Passaic River Chan- 
ih ath sen ditt Scalia bo Naser asie con 15, 000 
Sandy Hook Inlet (Shrewsberry 
Gs las} iteeateidithce, sccheeversnce 25, 000 
New York: 
Buttermilk Channel............. 10, 000 
Cazenovia Creek_............... - 10,000 
Hudson River siltation_..... aouus 214, 008 
Little Neck Bay............ one 2,000 


New York State Barge Canal_..... 10,000 

New York Harbor deepwater an- 
CTE i dice cons Goan tinbahipendveden 10, 000 

Tonowanda Creek............... 32,000 


Unbudgeted items remaining in the Dill tf 
veto is sustained—Continued 
North Carolina: 
Rogue Inlet and Swensboro Har- 


ID icant reece dota ioteditemncensmandsinbin ts $15, 000 
Cape Fear River................. 10, 000 
Rollinson Channel-Hatteras Har- 

oe kk ak wnaatientenetindaen 6, 500 
SIGS TRAINEE on nn ccnnddmecnnen 7, 500 
Wrights Creek... .acccaccecucccesaa 10, 000 


North Dakota: 
Missouri River bank stabilization, 


Garrison to Oahe_-...---...-. 10, 000 

GOS TVG. onnccaceccecnacnnue 10; 000 
Ohio: 

Chagrin River................... 10, 000 


Crab Creek at and in the vicinity 


of Youngstown___._....---.... 30,000 
Mad River drainage basin..-_..-- 22, 000 
Sandusky River basin........... 60, 000 
White Oak Creek_-.......-.....-- 10, 000 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma City floodway 

CRECRRIOR . ence cn wccenaacan s--- 6,000 

Oregon: 
ROG TRIO. cccecqsneanmaene 11, 000 
Umpqua River, north to Reeds- 

ae ss tik ce Sores tt seit esas 11, 000 
Walla Walla River, Milton Free- 

WOE. ccc ntiduncnennhedewenmin 13, 500 
WHOe. CPSC isc nasancecseqeanne 18, 400 

South Carolina: Santee River and 

tributaries ......-..n0cnncnccwsn 30, 000 

Texas: 
Arkansas-Red River pollution sur- 

WO 52h adanes ithe aeaged eames 75, 000 
Big and Little Vince Bayou_--.-.-. 21, 000 
TE Pin ok rseiccratdbitestiadiinnin 20, 000 
Guadalupe Bivet....cnadcsccncnnce 11, 000 
Gulf Intercoastal Waterway Chan- 

nel.to Port Isabel.....<csndcescane 7, 500 
Lake Kemp-.-.---..-.-- in aephivepiiitiaibabinatiadl 35, 000 
Neches River attenpretindnendn wae 


Salt Fork and Prairie Dog Town 


Fork of the Red River... -- 90, 000 
San Jacinto survey--.......-..... 15, 000 
West Fork, Double Bayou-_-__-...-.. 2, 000 

Utah: Great Salt Lake (Saltair)... 25, 000 
Washington: 
Ben Franklin Dam_............. 20, 000 
Swinomish Slough----..-.-..-.. 20, 100 
West Virginia: 
TGS SHOGE:... .ncacndiiconumadan 15, 000 
Twelve Pole Creek.............. 10, 000 
ADVANCE PLANNING ITEMS 
Alabama: Holt lock and dam... 150, 000 
Arkansas: 
CGERS RSSUtGl sl... 2a ccccceusccnan 150, 000 
Gillham Reservoir............... 80, 000 


Illinois: Subdistrict No. 1 of Drain- 
age Union No. 1 and Bay Island 
Drainage and Levee District No. 


1 jcemitkin nn <dcmmegngtnnighenias 50, 000 
Indiana: 
Clinton( deferred for restudy) -... 5, 000 
Sugar Creek levee...........«<-.< 15, 000 
Terre Haute-Conover levee (de- 
ferred for restudy) -......-.... - 2,000 
West Terre Haute................ 30, 000 
Iowa: 
Green Bay Levee and Drainage Dis- 
WANG TR Bids icw nc conctawsdiniiie ~ 75,000 
Saylorville Reservoir......... --«- 200, 000 
Kansas: 
Frankfort...... sucunncsanatseadaa, S08, 008 
Marion Reservoir..... commessncas  &§, 608 
Kentucky: No. 2 Green Reservoir... 50,000 
Michigan: Hammond Bay Harbor... 20, 000 


Missouri: Marion County drainage 
GE oS conamemsnne sh eneenenilliavaiindicty - 73,000 











Unbudgeted items remaining in the Dill tf 
veto tis sustained—Continued 











Wow Work: TietRtiel.ccennccncsoen $48, 000 
Ohio: Belleville locks and dam, Ohio 

and West Virginia............-.. 125, 000 
Oklahoma: 

Lukfata Reservoir.........----.- 50, 000 

Pine Creek Reservoir_.........-- 80, 000 






Oregon: 
Willamette River basin channel 
improvement and major drain- 
age: Coyote and Spencer Creek. 50,000 
Yaquina Bay and Harbor--.-...-- 100, 000 






































































—_—— 








1 Reimbursements to local interests. 





Unbudgeted items remaining in the bill if 
veto is sustained—Continued 


Pennsylvania: Turtle Creek_....--- $25, 000 
Texas: Matagorda ship channel: 36- 
ee 150, 000 
Virgin Islands: Christiansted Har- 
bor (inactive) .......--.-.----. 3, 000 
Washington: 


Columbia River between Van- 

couver, Wash., and The Dalles, 

Oreg.: (b) Bingen Barge Chan- 

ES ew wn inntelgiered 10, 000 
Little Goose lock and dam-----.-- 450, 000 


Unbudgeted construction items to be eliminated if veto is sustained 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
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Unbudgeted items remaining in the bill if 
veto is sustained—Continued 


Wisconsin: 
Bad River: 
(a) Mellen Channel_.-....--.. $25, 000 
(b) Odanah, moving village and 
PRIMO BROCh sa cccccawecanne 25, 000 
Eau Galle River................. 75,000 
ick diininetinticndccad 31, 000 
FLOOD CONTROL, MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND 
TRIBUTARIES 
Construction and planning: 
Greenville Harbor....-..-..-...-. 60, 000 
Lower White River............... 107, 000 













































| Benefit- | Total ‘caimenite-| Amount Benefit- Total Appropria-| Amsunt 
Project | cost estimated tion to in H.R. Project cost estimated tion to in H.R, 
ratio | Federal date 7509 ratio Federal date 7509 
| cost cost 
= ovata retinas ail eeepc ——_—_— ———| 
rkar Beaver Reservoir ?_... 1.1 |$56, 100,000 | $1, 291, 000 | $1, 500, 000 Nebraska: Gering and Mitchell 
Alaska: Dillingham Harbor......-.-| 1.3 | 412, 000 6, 000 406, 000 Valleys prison vonnbainones 1.8 | $1, 400, 000 $45, 000 $350, 000 
( fornia } New Mexico 
M Creek levees a" whl 2.1 | 1,740,000 107, 000 | 500, 000 lwo Rivers Reservoir__. -| 1.2 6, 900, 000 390, 000 75, 000 
New He 1 Reservoir 1.7 | 19,300, 000 740, 000 | 1, 500, 000 Rio Grande Floodway, Cochiti 
Redwood City Harbor: 30-foot to Rio Puered........<e-<«+-- N.A. 4, 400, 000 50, 000 800, 000 
depth San Bruno Shoal en- | sew York: 
trance and Redwood Creek | Buttermilk Channel 2___..._--- INS ASL 2, OT ha, son cwed 1, 500, 000 
channel 1.6 | 1,380,000 | 2, 000 1, 378, 000 Iludson River, New York City 
San Jacinto River and Bautista | to Albany 32-foot channel _. 1.9 | 36, 300, 000 65, 000 500, 000 
Creek 2.1 5, 770, 000 | 215, 000 225, 000 New York-New Jersey pierhead 
Connecticut | line ? ; 7 1.4 he og MEN 500, 000 
Hall Meadow Brook Reservoir 2.4 2, 210, 000 20, 000 250, 000 Ohio Street Bridge, Buffalo 
Mad River Reservoir : . 1.2} 5,970,000 18, 000 275, 000 River iieawincietotgtabal N.E. | 4, 520, 000-4.00.-c.s..04 2, 000, 000 
Flo . North Carolina: 
Apalachicola Bay: Morehead City Harbor.......--- 1.9} 1,382,000 12, 000 600, 000 
Channel at East Point | Wilkesboro Reservoir--.........- 1.2 8, 350,000 387, 000 1, 000, 000 
Reimburse N.A. RR TI Sk ed 39, 100 Ohio | 
(b) St. George Island: Re- | Muskingum River Reservoir 2_-.} N.E. 615, 000 }o5.csncuancs 500, 000 
imbursement | N.A. 0 OOO Bi ee 43, 000 West Branch Mahoning River 
Intracoastal Waterway, Caloos Reser voir : é ne 1.3 | 6,940, 000 261, 000 525, 000 
hatchee River to Anclote | Oregon: Malheur River, Vale unit-. 2.3 423, 000 70, 000 250, 000 
Rive N.A. 6, 860, 000 370, 000 | 600, 000 Pennsylvania: 
Hawaii: K iui Harbor___. wwe 2.9 963, 000 14, 000 140, 000 Allegheny River Reservoir 2__..- 1.3 |113, 000, 000 2, 733, 000 1, 400, 000 
Illinois | Brookville ko eae 2.7 | 1,340,000 87, 000 500, 000 
Drury dr e district 3.7 1, 520, 000 84, 000 540, 000 Shenango River Reservoir, 
Henderson River: Diversion Pennsylvania and Ohio----.- 1.7 | 28, 000, 000 74, 000 500, 000 
unit 2.8 1,750,000 150, 000 550, 000 rexas 
Hunt ye dist id Lima Colorado River channel. as 1.5 1, 310, 000 54, 000 400, 000 
Lake nage district 1.8 5, 420, 000 174, 000 1, 000, 000 Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, 
Iowa: Red Rock Reservoir 1.5 | 71, 400, 000 1, 717, 000 1, 113, 000 channel to Port Mansfield____- 1.1 3, 446, 000 15, 000 150, 000 
kansa | Port Aransas-Corpus Christi 
Council Grove Reservoir 1.8 | 12,700,000 | 303, 000 300, 600 Waterway, channel to La 
W 1 Re v 1.2 | 18, 100, 000 252, GOO | 500, 000 Quinta ; eas alan 5.4 1 959, 000 5, 000 954, 000 
Kentucky: No. 2 Barren Reservoir 2.3 | 23, 500, 000 214, 000 1, 000, 00F Proctor Reservoir. .............. 1.4 | 17, 100, 000 325, 000 300, 000 
Louisian | Virginia: Pound Reservoir. ........- 1,2 | 17, 700, 000 331, 000 2, 500, 000 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway West Virginia: 
(a) Algiers Cutoff, Jefferson- East Rainelle.........--.--.-_- 2.0 840, 000 58, 000 500, 000 
Plaquemine drainage district N.A. | 11, 420,000 | 1, 420, 000 PYEIOUUGE. oc calle dh el ccnsssndcne 1.8 1, 085, 000 74, 000 500, 000 
Barataria Bay 3.5 | 2, 400, 000 85, 000 1, 000, 000 Summersville Reservoir_--._--- 2.6 | 46, 800, 000 685, 000 2, 000, 000 
M assachusett | | Flood control, Mississippi River and 
Boston Harbor: (b) 35-foot re- | tributaries: 
served. channel 2.3 | 829, 000 4, 000 825, 000 West Tennessee tributaries... - 3.0 | 8, 400,000 170, 000 200, 000 
Westville Reservoir | 1.1 | 7, 450, 000 328, 000 1, 800, 600 Wolf River and tributaries. .-.-- 1.3 | 2,025,000 43, 000 300, 000 
Michigan: Grand Marais Harbor... N.E. | 1,020,000 5, 000 300, 000 Yazoo backwater_..............- 2.2 | 30, 900, 000 279, 000 50, 000 
Mississippi: Pascagoula Harbor | 1.8 | 1,248,000 6, 000 1, 242, 000 npieineee patos ee 
Missouri: Des Moines and Missis- | Total, Corps of Engineers (52 
sippi Levee District No. 1.__- --| 2.7 | 1, 690, 000 103, 000 500, 000 || DONS dois ene cninannoestesébanbadn 15% 231,100 | 12, 728, 000 37, 800, 100 
RECLAMATION 
California: Trinity power facilities Retr $50, 607, 008 |...........- $2, 415, 000 Upper Colorado River: 
Idaho: Burns Creek eae | 44, 616, 000 |.........-... 500, 000 || Colorado: Smith Fork....-..- $.. 1.2 | $4,420,000 |....... eeeee $500, 000 
Washington: Greater Wenatchee Di- | | New Mexico: Hammond project. 2.1 3, 280, 000 509, 000 
vision cit ieesdabeisee 7.0 7, C70; GPA cintkcnaebese 500, 000 W yoming: Seedskadee project- .- 1.5 | 37, 885, 000 1, 354, 000 
Missouri River Basin: Loan program (6 projects)..........-]--------.- 17, 089, 500 6, 016, 500 
Kansas: Cedar Bluff unit : 2.02 | 4,625,000 j...........- 400, 000 epee ean ae anette anpseaate 
Montana: East Bench unit__...-} 2.07 | 20, 507, 000 }......-..... 1, 000, 000 || Total reclamation (15 projects) .|..-.-......|206, 295, 500 $214, 253 13, 710, 500 
Nebraska: Red Willow Dam.._-| 1, 87 6, 597, 000 $214, 253 525, 000 || == a ———= == 
i Grand total (67 projects) ....-.|....-.-.-- 804, 526, 600 | 12, 942, 253 | 51, 510, 600 





2 Resumption of construction. 
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Long-Range Study of Educational Policies 
and Problems by Texas Research 
League 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Orange County, Tex., will soon be 
the scene of a major, long-range study 
with regard to educational policies and 
problems. The study will be made by 
the Texas Research League. 

Because of the novel and interesting 
approach being taken to educational 
problems in Orange County, and because 
of this firm evidence of cooperation at 
the local level, I ask unanimous consent 
that an aticle entitled “Historic County 
Schools Study Starts Soon,” published 
in the Orange (Tex.) Leader of August 
23, 1959, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orRD, as follows: 

Historic County ScHoots Stupy SrTarrTs 

Soon—TExaS RESEARCH LEAGUE May SET 

PATTERN HERE 


A histortic survey of school district organ- 
ization and related problems gets underway 
in Orange County in the near future. 

It will be made by a nationally known and 
respected factfinding agency, the Texas Re- 
search League. 

And it is expected to develop a pattern of 
approach which can be used by other Texas 
counties faced with similar school district 
problems. 

Announcement of the official acceptance 
by Texas Research League of an invitation 
to make the survey was made yesterday by 
George D. Craft, chairman of a citizens’ 
shooi study committee appointed some 
months ago by the county board of educa- 
tion. 

Craft said a letter was received late last 
week notifying his committee that the large 
group of leading Texas businessmen and 
industrialists on the Texas Research League 
board of ‘directors had unanimously approved 
the Orange County survey. 

Executives of the research organization 
had advised earlier that the study would be 
made if approved by its screening commit- 
tee and members of its board of directors. 

The letter to Craft was signed by B. S. 
Sines, of Houston, chairman of the Texas 
Research League board. 

It pointed out the understanding of the 
league that the purpose of its survey is to 
provide the facts on which the school boards 
and other school officials of your county may 
base a sound district organization plan which 
will assure a good system of education for 
your children in the most economical man- 
ner. 

Sines went on to say that the favorable 
action of the league’s directors was taken in 
the belief that the study will not only bene- 
fit the people of Orange County, but will also 
develop a pattern of approach which can be 
used by other Texas counties faced with 
similar school district problems. 

He added, “An important factor prompting 
the league’s acceptance of your study request 
was your committee’s assurance that the 
undertaking has the sympathetic support 
of your county school board, the various lo- 
cal school boards, your school administra- 





tors and the various official taxpayers and 
other citizen groups having an interest in 
the problems facing the schools of Orange 
County.” 

This was followed by the comment that the 
success of the survey will depend very 
importantly on the cooperation which these 
persons and. groups will give the league's 
research team in its factfinding efforts. 

A part of this cooperation will be the pay- 
ment by Orange County interests of $4,500 
toward costs of the survey which are not in- 
cluded in the league’s current operating 
budget. The citizens’ committee will meet 
during the next few days to make plans for 
raising this money. 

Texas Research League will finance an ad- 
ditional $5,000 of the cost out of its own 
funds, which are provided by the Texas busi- 
ness and industrial firms that support the 
independent factfinding agency. 

According to Sines, the league’s research 
staff will begin the study in the near future. 
Details of the project are to be worked out 
by the organization’s executive director, Al- 
vin Burger, and the citizens’ study commit- 
tee. 

In conclusion, the Texas Research League 
chairman commented, “The Texas Research 
League undertakes this survey as a public 
service. Our board of directors sincerely 
hopes that the results of the project will 
contribute to the solution of the financial 
problems facing your school districts and to 
the general improvement of public education 
in Orange County.” 

Texas Research League was organized by 
Texas businessmen and industrialists a 
number of years ago as an agency for doing 
research work necessary to good government. 
Its assistance has been officially requested 
a number of times by the legislature and 
State agencies and some of its reports have 
attracted nationwide attention. 

The Orange County school study will be 
the league’s first factfinding mission below 
the level of State government. 

The survey was arranged for the com- 
mittee by Clyde McKee, chairman of a sub- 
committee appointed for the purpose. 

Immediate responsibility for coordination 
of the project will be in the hands of Jim 
McGrew, research director for the league at 
its Austin headquarters. 

Fieldwork will be under the direction of 
Glenn Ivy, research associate. He already 
lias considerable experience in this type of 
study gained from compiling in 1955 an ex- 
haustive and widely read report on school 
district organization in the State for the 
Texas Education Agency. 

Ivy also has had extensive experience in 
property taxes as a result of research work 
which he did last year while the league was 
working withthe Texas State Tax Study 
Commission, 





Americans Provided Best and Cheapest 
Food Anywhere in World While Farm 
Program Has Operated—Benson Works 
To Destroy This Program—Farmers 
Enter a New Depression—A Report on 
Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
ist session of the 86th Congress draws 
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to a close, I feel it is my duty, as chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, to review for Members of the 
House the work of our committee and 
of the Congress in behalf of agriculture 
and to bring into proper perspective for 
the Nation the general circumstances of 
our farmers and their families. 

In this session of Congress, as in past 
sessions, Mr. Ezra Taft Benson, the chief 
agriculture officer of our country, has 
placed roadblocks and obstacles in the 
pathway of progress. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has not 
provided leadership commensurate with 
the responsibilities of his high office. On 
the contrary, he has continued his ef- 
forts to divide the agricultural forces 
of our country and to array consumers 
against producers and to bring the farm 
program into disrepute. He has not 
championed the cause of agriculture nor 
has he demonstrated a willingness to 
compose differences with those who do 
not see “eye to eye’ with him. He has 
been stubborn and unrelenting. 

Mr. Benson has not presented a single 
new thought nor has he proposed a 
single new program, nor has he been 
courageous enough to advocate the out- 
right repeal of a single law or program 
which he has so constantly and consis- 
tently criticized. He says that he dis- 
likes the production adjustment pro- 
grams and the price-support programs 
but when challenged to do so he refuses 
to advocate the repeal of either. He 
seeks only to modify the price-support 
programs and to lower prices to starva- 
tion levels. 

“Freedom” and bankruptcy for the 
farmers of America is Mr. ‘Benson's 
program. 

Unfortunately he does not understand 
the plight of our farmers nor does he 
understand their problems, and he is 
definitely not in favor of a Federal farm 
program for the farmers of our country. 
He believes in letting the farmer earn 
his living “‘by the sweat of his brow” and 
to live by the harsh and cruel law of sup- 
ply and demand without any aid or as- 
sistance from the Government, such as 
are extended to other areas of our econ- 
omy. 

Certainly he should know that the 
farmers of America have mastered the 
techniques of production and are now 
capable of producing more food and 
fiber than the Nation can possibly con- 
sume. Unless our farmers are permitted 
to exercise some control over production 
our supplies will be abundant, our sur- 
pluses will accumulate, prices will de- 
teriorate, and farmers will suffer. He 
wants the farmer to go it alone while 
every other great segment of our econ- 
omy enjoys a high degree of Government 
protection, 

Our Secretary just does not want to 
understand the farm program which op- 
erated successfully for 20 long years and 
under which our farmers and the people 
of our Nation prospered. He wants to 
destroy the program and to permit our 
farmers to bury themselves beneath the 
abundance they are capable of pro- 
ducing. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear a lot of talk about 
the administration’s farm program. 
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There is no such thing. I have chal- 
lenged the Secretary, and I now challenge 
ary Member of this house to tell us what 
the Eisenhower-Benson farm program 
really is. We know and we understand 
the program which operated so long and 
so well and we know that under that pro- 
gram America has been the best fed na- 
tion on earth and we know that the 
consumers of America have had more, 
better, and cheaper food than at any 
other time in all history. 
THE CONSUMER 


The average worker in the United 
States in 1958 spent only 25 percent of 
his earnings to buy the average amount 
of food consumed by a family of three. 
Thirty years earlier the same food would 
have cost the same worker 48 percent of 
his earnings. 

Over the 30-year period, with farm 
price support programs in operation in 
worker’s earnings has been released by 
SSBVIBAG 3} JO 4YUsdIed EZ ‘sIvaA YSOT 
lower food prices for other uses—to im- 
prove his home, send his children to col- 
lege, buy an automobile, and in many 
ways to increase and dignify his stand- 
ard of living. 

Farmers in no other country of the 
world have lowered food costs, in relation 
to workers’ earnings, so dramatically. 
Food costs, in spite of sharp increases in 
processing and marketing charges, are 
lower in the United States in terms of 
workers’ wages than anywhere else in 
the world. 

This has been made possible by the 
great forward strides in farmers’ pro- 
duction efficiency, and we may credit the 
farm program as a dominant factor in 
bringing about this high level efficiency. 
With this farm program, the earnings of 
farmers were raised from the former low 
levels and they were able to invest in 
mechanization, in soil improvements, in 
chemicals, in new plant varieties, and in 
production methods which previously 
were impossible because the farmers were 
SO poor. 

Mr. Speaker, if all farm program costs 
had been added to the cost of food in 
1958, the average worker would have 
spent only 26 percent of his earnings for 
food, as compared with 35 percent for the 
same food 10 years earlier, 41 percent 20 
years earlier, and 48 percent 30 years 
earlier. 

Yet, there is a movement abroad in 
this country to heap ridicule upon all 
farm price stabilization and production 
adjustment programs, and upon farmers 
as well. The movement aims to preju- 
dice nonfarm people against farm 
people, and thus to destroy and foreclose 
@ workable program aimed at economic 
justice for the people who produce our 
food and fiber. 

Mr. Speaker, there are sly and insid- 
ious political calculations back of this 
movement, as some politicians bid for 
the vote of the cities, deserting our 
farmers because they now are so few. 

THE BENSON PROGRAM 

Mr. Benson has conjured up a program 
without real form or substance, which he 
glibly alludes to at every opportunity as 
the route to a free, prosperous, and ex- 
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panding agriculture. In fact, however, 
the Benson program is an incredibly in- 
adequate proposal involving unlimited 
free production, higher Government 
costs, and lower prices to farmers. The 
nearer he has moved agriculture toward 
his philosophy, the poorer our farmers 
have become. 

The Secretary during his tenure has 
spent more money than the accumulated 
total expenditures by all his predecessors 
in this office during the prior 90-year 
history of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Yet in these 614 years the net income 
of our farmers has been almost $20 bil- 
lion less than in the 6'2 years prior to 
his taking office. The earnings of our 
people in agriculture have been reduced 
drastically, while other areas of our Na- 
tion’s economy have experienced unprec- 
edented prosperity. Moreover, Govern- 
ment investments in surplus farm com- 
modities have increased more than 
threefold, from $2,452 million on January 
1, 1953 to $9 billion by the latest report. 

And now the stage is set, as a result of 
Mr. Benson’s dreamworld economic the- 
ories, for an even greater farm debacle 
within the next 2 years. Prices received 
by farmers are in a new downward swirl. 
They stand now at a level 17 percent 
below 1952. Hog prices have joined in 
the decline, falling in July to the lowest 
level for that month since July 1944. 
Economists are predicting a slide in beef 
cattle prices in the months ahead. 

The situation demands action. 

THE VETO 

But, Mr. Speaker, the unyielding, un- 
compromising, negative position of Mr. 
Benson and this administration has 
brought about a paralysis in Washington 
where the interests of our farmers are 
concerned. 

The veto power of the President, 
placed at Mr. Benson’s disposal, has been 
raised as an absolute barrier between the 
farmers and their Government. 

The President himself, in a»special 
farm message shortly after this Congress 
convened, proposed further retreat of the 
Government from responsibility in the 
price stability of agriculture and from 
farm production adjustment undertak- 
ings. He called for outright repeal of 
the parity principle, which is the only 
means under law to determine a fair re- 
lationship of farm prices and costs to 
the total of the Nation’s economy. 

Notwithstanding the President’s pro- 
nouncements, this Congress set out with 
earnestness and dedication to arrest the 
6-year deterioration of our agricultural 
economy, and to return our farmers 
nearer to a parity position in our free 
enterprise society. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it soon became 
crystal clear that no bill could become 
law unless it hewed to the line laid down 
by the President. Our efforts were 
scuttled by the President’s negative 
power—the veto. 

WHEAT NO. 1 PROBLEM 


It was evident to the Congress and to 
the President, when this Congress con- 
vened, that the great accumulation of 
wheat surpluses presented the Nation 
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with its No. 1 farm problem. The Con- 
gress passed a bill cutting the wheat 
acreage in 1960 by 25 percent below 1959. 
It would have brought wheat plantings 
down to 41 million acres and would have 
reduced production substantially. This 
would have been less than half the 84 
million acres our farmers seeded to wheat 
10 years ago. The legislation repre- 
sented a willingness of our farmers to 
assume great sacrifices to bring down 
the wheat surplus. 

The President vetoed the bill. 

He condemned the legislation because 
it included price supports which sought 
to prevent great hardships to wheat 
farmers while they were reducing their 
crops so severely. He did this in the face 
of a Department of Agriculture state- 
ment that the price support would not 
influence the price of bread, and despite 
a sound showing that the legislation 
would save the Government and tax- 
payers approximately a half billion dol- 
lars over a 2-year period. 

By this action the President has as- 
sumed full responsibility for the future 
buildup in wheat surpluses and for the 
huge costs of financing these extraordi- 
nary supplies. 

TOBACCO BILL 

The Congress passed a tobacco bill, the 
effect of which was to prevent increases 
in the support prices of tobacco, so that 
our tobacco might continue to compete 
pricewise in world markets. All inter- 
ests in the tobacco industry supported 
the legislation. 

The President vetoed this bill. I never 
have understood why. , 

Our Committee on Agriculture held 
hearings on long-range farm program 
proposals in an effort to bring general 
farm legislation before this session of 
the Congress. We sought. to halt the 
dangerous decline in farm prices and 
to restore agriculture to an equitable 
position in the general economy. We 
would not accept the administration’s 
proposals for agriculture. As a conse- 
quence, we were unable to develop legis- 
lation which would meet with the Presi- 
dent’s approval. The farmer does not 
now have, in the political alinement 
existing in the Congress, sufficient 
strength for a two-thirds vote in both 
Houses to override a veto of legislation 
in his interest. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, the deep 
concern of the Members of this House 
for the well-being of agriculture is spread 
vividly in the records of our committee. 
I have been especially impressed and 
pleased by the dedicated work in behalf 
of agriculture by the newly elected 
Members of this body. Our committee 
records show that Members of the House 
have introduced to this date in the first 
session of the 86th Congress 461 bills 
dealing - with conditions on our 
farms. 

Our committee held 113 sessions. 

We reviewed these bills and sent 118 to 
the Secretary, to determine his position 
upon them. Mr. Benson approved only 
eight of these bills, and most of these 
were of a minor nature. He disap- 
proved, proposed changes, or did not 
report at all, with respect to all the 
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others. He rejected all legislation pro- 
posing fundamental improvements in 
the operation of farm laws to increase 
the income of farm families. 

In fact, Mr. Benson’s predisposition to 
oppose everything would be comical, if 
it were not so tragic. 

SCHOOL MILK 


He went so far as to send his assistants 
before our committee to oppose an addi- 
tional national authorization of $3 mil- 
lion for the special school milk program, 
without which the program through 
which milk is supplied to children would 
have been closed down in many schools 
before the last school term ended. We 
passed the authorization bill, Mr, Benson 
notwithstanding and, not risking a 
chance of being overriden in the Con- 
gress on a milk-for-schoolchildren issue, 
the President signed it. 

CORN GLUT 


Early in the session it became evident 
that Mr. Benson’s action drastica}ly re- 
ducing the prices of oats, rye, barley, and 
barley and grain sorghums would 
severely aggravate the feed surplus situa- 
tion, by influencing a shift from these 
small grains to the production of corn. 
To remedy this our committee developed 
a bill which would have balanced the 
price supports of the small grains to 
their feed value relationship with corn. 
The Secretary opposed this legislation. 
And now there is in prospect the largest 
corn crop in history, to add to the sur- 
plus and create graver problems for the 
livestock industry in the years ahead. 

INDUSTRIAL USE RESEARCH 


In the Agricultural Act of 1956 the 
Congress provided for the establishment 
of a Commission to examine the possibil- 
ities of new markets by increasing re- 
search in industrial uses of the products 
of our farms. The Commission made its 
recommendations. The administration 
opposed the legislation embracing these 
recommendations. Our committee work- 
ed throughout the session to develop 
legislation Mr. Benson would accept. 

EGGS AND BROILERS 


Our poultry industry suffered a price 
disaster in the spring of this year. It 
was ironic that the President, in his 
January farm message condemning the 
farm price support program, had sin- 
gled out the poultry industry specifically 
as an example in agriculture where 
prosperity abided without the help of 
Government. Many hundreds and per- 
haps thousands of family enterprises in 
poultry were wiped out by the price de- 
bacle. The poultrymen appealed to the 
Congress and to Mr. Benson for help. 
Mr. Benson opposed legislation to deal 
with the long-range problems of the in- 
dustry. He refused to ease the egg mar- 
ket glut by using funds which already 
were available to buy laying hens, al- 
though the product could have -been 
used in a substantial way to improve the 
school lunch and relief food programs. 
He did inaugurate a modest egg-buying 
program, the effect of which came too 
late to aid many family poultry farms. 

REA AND THE VETO 


The Congress approved a bill to return 
to the Administrator of the Rural Elec- 
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trification Administration the full loan- 
making authority, so that such authority 
would not rest with an unsympathetic 
appointee of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Benson opposed the bill. The 
President vetoed it, The Senate voted to 
override, but the House failed to cast the 
necessary two-thirds vote to set aside 
the veto. 
FOOD FOR THE NEEDY 

Many bills were presented to provide 
for more effective distribution of surplus 
foods, through a food stamp plan, among 
needy people. Mr. Benson opposed all 
these bills. 


COUNTRY LIFE COMMISSION 


The Aill to establish a bipartisan 
Country Life Commission, to study the 
most pressing problems of the changing 
rural scene, drew a neutral report from 
the Department of Agriculture. This 
Commission would have been similar in 
its operations to one appointed by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in the early 
part of the century and which made rec- 
ommendations which brought about sub- 
stantial improvements in the farm econ- 
omy and in country living. 

HOGS 


As the autumn marketing season ap- 
proached, it became increasingly clear 
that a crisis was building up in farmer 
prices for hogs. When July prices for 
hogs dropped to the lowest level for that 
month in 15 years there no longer was 
any doubt that positive measures should 
be taken to forestall a price catastrophe 
which might bring grave consequences 
to the economy of the Midwest and in 
some other areas of the Nation. Several 
bills were introduced, proposing various 
ways of dealing with the situation. Our 
committee brought up for consideration 
the bills proposing a program of incen- 
tive payments to encourage the market- 
ing of lightweight hogs and thereby 
ease market gluts. This approach was 
supported by the National Planning As- 
sociation, a nonpartisan body. Mr. 
Benson opposed it. Our committee re- 
ported a bill embracing this approach 
to the hog price problem, but with the 
opposition of the administration it did 
not become law. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has sur- 
plus removal funds already available to 
initiate a pork purchase program, with 
the pork to be used in schools and for 
relief food. Itis my hope that he will use 
his authority and the funds the Congress 
has provided, in the. manner and to the 
extent necessary, to maintain the maxi- 
mum stability in the hog markets under 
the pressures of huge supplies during 
the impending marketing season. Our 
bill encouraging lightweight marketings 
would deal more effectively with the 
problem, at smaller expense, with the 
major benefits going to farmers rather 
than to meat processors; but the Secre- 
tary can do an effective job with the 
authority and funds already at hand, 
if he will use them wisely. 

We have sent to the Secretary, in 
this and previous Congresses, bills pro- 
posing revisions in the present price 
support and production adjustment pro- 
gram. We forwarded to him bills pro- 
posing two-price or domestic parity 
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systems for various commodities which 
would let these crops move competi- 
tively into world markets while main- 
taining a reasonable price in our do- 
mestic markets. We sent to him pro- 
posals for production payments, compen- 
satory payments, or marketing equaliza- 
tion payments to farmers. He has re- 
turned them with the Department's 
stamp of disapproval. 

In these circumstances I have set 
forth, Mr. Speaker, we have been un- 
able to put on our statute books the 
public policies so sorely needed to stop 
the piling of surplus upon surplus, re- 
duce Government costs and to arrest the 
new and deeper depression that is set- 
tling upon our farms. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


We have, however, brought forward, 
with the prospect of Presidential ap- 
proval, legislation to extend and im- 
prove Public Law 480, the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. 
This bill embraces a section calling upon 
the Secretary to initiate a food stamp 
plan for a more adequate distribution 
of surplus foods among needy people. 
It includes another section which should 
prevent the destruction of the extra long 
staple cotton production industry in the 
United States. I hope that when the 
President signs the Public Law 480 ex- 
tension bill it will include these pro- 
visions, although his Secretary vigor- 
ously opposes any food stamp plan. 

We passed and the President signed 
legislation important to cotton pro- 
ducers, in that it provides a sound base 
for making cotton acreage allotments. 

Legislation was enacted to assure the 
operation of special school milk pro- 
gram throughout the last school term, 
and the authorization for this program 
was increased by $6 million to $81 million 
for the school term now commencing 
and by $9 million to $84 million for the 
1960-61 school term. 


We took steps to improve farm credit 
operations, crop insurance, pest control 
and several other laws important to 
agriculture. 

We approved numerous watershed 
projects, for soil and water conservation. 

Mr. Speaker, while our efforts to write 
general farm legislation have been 
thwarted by the administration, our 
studies and our work should be of sub- 
stantial value in the development of 
sound farm policies when we have an 
administration sympathetic to the needs 
of the people who produce our food and 
fiber. 

I would remind the House that before 
Mr. Benson became the Secretary of 
Agriculture we had a farm program 
under which for 11 consecutive years 
the average prices paid to farmers were 
at or above 100 percent of parity. I 
would point out that this program op- 
erated for two decades prior to 1953 at 
an actual profit of $13 million on Com- 
modity Credit Corporation price sup- 
ports for the basic crops. CCC opera- 
tions for all crops including perishables 
and nonperishables, cost only $1,064 
million over a 20-year period. 
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This program which worked so long 
and so well, at so little expense, now is a 
virtual shambles. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND FARMERS 


Speaker, our Government has 
given labor the minimum-wage and 
collective-bargaining laws. We have 
clothed industry with the corporate 
structure and the many Federal and 
State statutes which regulate competi- 
tion. With the help of these Govern- 
ment aids and regulations, both labor 
and industry have built up a marketing 
structure which maintains price and 
wage rates at balanced levels while ad- 
justing supply to demand. How, then, 
can the modern, highly mechanized 
farmer survive, when he must do all 
his buying in the protected market of 
industry and labor, and do all his own 
selling at auction, with no protection? 

Surely our national interest requires 
that we have a farm program which will 
enable farmers to adjust their market- 
ing to available outlets and demand— 
at prices in line with their costs, as is 
essential in any successful business. 

Now, in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I say 
this: 

The well-being of agriculture is a mat- 
ter of concern to all the people. Our 
Government research, conservation, and 
educational programs, combined with 
the intelligence and labor of our farmers, 
have given us the most efficient agricul- 
tural production in the world. They 
are giving consumers the cheapest food— 
in relation to wages—on record. Our 
farm marketing and pricing machinery, 
however, is woefully behind the times. 
Without governmental assistance in the 
marketing and pricing fields, the ex- 
ploding production technology on our 
farms will surely proceed to create a dis- 
astrous economic situation for agricul- 
ture. 

Government cannot now stand by 
while propagandists cry that all old pro- 
grams have failed and all new programs 
are doomed to failure. This Govern- 
ment of ours, representing all the people, 
cannot say there is nothing it can do to 


Mr. 





avert the impending economic misery of> 


the farmer. This Government can and 
must act to salvage some economic jus- 
tice and stability for farmers—and pro- 
tect everyone against the ruinous im- 
balance arising from the abnormal rate 
of technological advances in production, 
in relation to available market outlets. 

This Government has a moral,’ an 
ethical, an inherent, and a constitutional 
obligation to establish public policies and 
programs that will open to the men and 
women of agriculture the opportunity 
for fair returns on their management, 
their risks, their capital investment, and 
their labor on a basis comparable with 
the workers in all other undertakings 
in this free enterprise economy and in 
this democratic society. 

The safety, the health, the aspirations 
of all the people—the strength of our 
Nation—demand this. 
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Wisconsin “Tops” Soviet Union in Cheese 
Production 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 29, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
these days when the Soviet Union is ex- 
periencing growing pains, in the eco- 
nomic, military, scientific, and other 
fields, we receive repeated reports of 
bragging about their program. 

Among these claims, for example, is 
that they have made a 500 percent in- 
crease in production over pre-World War 

ears of a product for which my home 

tate is famous, that is, cheese. 

At this time I want to set the record 
straight. 

Now, it may well be true that they have 
inereased cheese production 500 percent. 
However, the real facts in cheese produc- 
tion illustrate that my home State of 
Wisconsin—with only about 2 percent of 
the population of the Soviet Union, far 
out-produces the Soviet Union in cheese. 

In 1958 the Badger State output 
amounted to 280,000 metric tons of 
cheese; by comparison, the production 
of the Soviet Unicon totalled only about 
150,000 metric tons, approximately 23 
percent of the cheese production in the 
United States. 

For a further comparison of cheese 
production—in which Wisconsin “tops” 
the Soviet Union—I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of a release issued 
today printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

WiLEy Hairs WISCONSIN CHEESE OUTPUT AS 
SYMBOL OF FREE ENTERPRISE TRIUMPH OVER 
COMMUNISM; WISCONSIN WITH POPULATION 
oF 3.8 MILLION PRODUCES ALMOST TWICE AS 
MUCH CHEESE AS SOVIET UNION, POPULATION 
208 MILLION 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 

Wisconsin, ranking Republican member on 

the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 

today hailed Wisconsin’s record of out- 
producing Russia in cheese as a symbol of 
triumph of free enterprise over communism. 

“Currently, the Communist leaders brag 
about the stepped up production of consumer 
goods under their system. The Soviets are 
advertising the fact that their cheese pro- 
duction is up 500 percent since the pre-World 
War years. The fact is, however, that the 
State of Wisconsin, alone, now producers 
almost twice as much cheese as the whole 
Soviet Union. In 1958, the Badger State out- 
put amounted to 280,000 metric tons of 
cheese; by comparison, the production of the 
Soviet Union totaled only about 150,000 
metric tons—approximately 23 percent of the 
cheese production in the United States. For 
further comparison, Russian cheese produc- 
tion amounts to 1.6 pounds per person, while 
the United States production amounts to 8 
pounds per person—according to statistics 
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released earlier this month by the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization. 

“Globally, the production of cheese be- 
tween the years prior to the Second World 
War and 1958 increased about 70 percent. 
During this same period, American cheese 
production more than doubled and the 
United States tops the list of cheese pro- 
ducers. Next in importance are France, Italy, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Netherlands, the Soviet Union, Denmark, and 
Switzerland. 

“Although the United States is the world’s 
No. 1 cheese producer,” the Wisconsin Senator 
pointed out, “statistics illustrate that the 
consumption of cheese in some countries far 
exceeds that in the United States. Here the 
per capita consumption is approximately 8.5 
pounds. This compares poorly with higher 
consumption of 19.5 pounds in Norway and 
18.7 pounds by the Swiss (who were the pre- 
world war champions but are now out- 
performed by the Norwegians.) 


“Consequently, the United States still rep- 
resents a large untapped market for the 
cheese industry. If the challenge of increas- 
ing consumption can be met successfully and 
will result in a per capita increase, this 
should substantially brighten the outlook 
for the American cheese industry. This 
should be particularly important to Wiscon- 
sin since it produces about 44 percent of all 
American cheese. 


“The cheese consumption figures for the 
United States illustrate that what may be 
considered a luxury in Russia is everyday diet 
in this country. In the United States, a 
pound of hard cheddar cheese sells for about 
58 cents, which would mean that an average 
industrial worker would have to put in about 
16 minutes of work to buy a pound of cheese. 
In Moscow, a pound of the cheapest hard 
cheese sells for 11 rubles, and comparatively, 
would require 2 hours and 34 minutes of 
work, 

“In attempting to show that the lot of the 
Soviet workers is not inferior to that of the 
American working class, the Communist lead- 
ers have denied that the American automo- 
biles, the American home, and the American 
goods exhibited in the Moscow fair can be 
afforded by the typical American working- 
man. As usual, the Soviets are unlikely to 
accept our superiority in production or our 
ability to better provide the people's needs. 
Therefore, although I am not in favor of an 
‘open arms’ welcome for Khrushchev vhen he 
comes to this country, I would be happy to 
send him some samples of Wisconsin cheese, 
which any American can afford, to help him 
find out for himself what the advantages of 
free enterprise are, and what the life and 
diet of an average American are like,” Sen- 
ator WILEY concluded. 





Rescue the World Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, in a major speech which he de- 
livered at the 82d annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association, the U.S. At- 
torney General William P. Rogers called 
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for repeal of the so-called Connally 
amendment. 

Under this amendment the United 
States decides for itself what disputes it 
will put before the International Court 
of Justice. 

It is this amendment, Attorney Gen- 
eral Rogers said, which is partly to blame 
for the minor role the Court has taken 
in settling international disputes. In 
its 13 years of operation, it has decided 
only 17 major cases. 

Those lawyers who heard the speech 
Say it was the strongest plea to date by 
any top official of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration for repeal of, the amend- 
ment. f 

The Attorney General pointed out that 
France recently withdrew a similar pro- 
vision and that now the United States 
is alone among 10 NATO nations to con- 
tinue to insist on such a reservation. 

President Eisenhower told the Con- 
gress in his state of the Union message 
that U.S. relations with the World 
Court should be reexamined “to the end 
that the rule of law may replace the 
rule of force in the affairs of nations.” 

Senator Husert H. HuMPHREY and I 
have introduced resolutions calling on 
the Senate of the United States to repeal 
the Connally amendment. The State 
Department has endorsed our proposal, 
but nothing much else had happened 
until the speech by Attorney General 
Rogers. 

I am delighted that the Attorney 
General has now come forward to sup- 
port this important step. 

I include here the text of my House 
Resolution 267, an editorial from the 
' Washington Post of August 24, 1959, and 
the text of the splendid speech by the 
Attorney General of the United States to 
which I have referred: 

HOUSE RESOLUTION 267 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
oy Representatives that the determination 
of whether an international dispute to which 
the United States is a party involves mat- 
ters which are essentially within the do- 
niestic jurisdiction of the United States, and 
is therefore not within the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice, should be made by the Court itself 
rather than by the United States; and that 
arty provision of law or resolution to the con- 
trary should be repealed or otherwise 
nullified. 





[From the Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1959] 
RESCUE THE WoRLD CourRT . 


What has happened to the movement to 
rescue the World Court? A few months ago 
a considerable head of steam was built up 
behind the demand for repeal of the Con- 
nally amendment, which has gravely limited 
the usefulness of the Court. President 
Eisenhower had said in his state of the 
Union message that US. relations with the 
World Court should be reexamined “to the 
end that the rule of law may replace the 
rule of force in the affairs of nations.” Vice 
President Nrxon, Charles 8S. Rhyne, past 
president of the American Bar Association, 
and others stirred up a great deal of interest 
in the subject. Senator Humpurey intro- 
duced a resolution to repeal the Connally 
amendment. The State Department en- 
dorsed the resolution in a letter to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee in April, 
and since then the proposal has not moved 
off dead center. 
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This is especially unfortunate because it 
leaves the United States in the position of 
holding back in the drive for substitution of 
judicial processes for force in the settlement 
of international disputes. This country can 
and does suggest that many international 
controversies be decided by the World Court, 
but it is am empty gesture. Through the 
Connally amendment the Senate asserted the 
right for this country to decide for itself 
in each case whether any dispute laid be- 
for the World Court is within its domestic 
jurisdiction. That gives every other country 
against which the United States may bring a 
case in the World Court a similar right to 
escape a judicial determination by assert- 
ing that the case is domestic regardless of 
what may be involved. 

Every reason of justice and self-interest 
cries for removal of this court-crippling 
device. It would be especially salutary if 
President Eisenhower could inform our allies 
on his forthcoming visit and Premier Khru- 
shchev on his September tour that the 
United States is accepting the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the World Court, without 
any strings attached. 

Responsibility for the present inaction 
seems to be shared about equally by the 
administration and the Foreign Relations 
Committee (which reportedly is reluctant 
to move because of opposition mail). In 
any event, the President is in the best posi- 
tion to break the deadlock. Why doesn’t 
he send up a rousing message asking for 
immediate passage of the Humphrey reso- 
lution as a means of striking a blow for 
world law. 





Appress BY Hon. WILLIAM P. RoGERs, ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, BE- 
FORE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 82D ANNUAL 
MEETING, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
MraM1 BeEacn, Fia., AUGUST 26, 1959 


It is a great honor and privilege again to 
address the annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association. This association is the 
largest and most influential group in the 
legal profession. What you think and do 
has a significant impact on the administra- 
tion of justice and on public affairs. 

We in the Department of Justice have 
a common objective with you in seeking con- 
stantly to improve our system of justice so 
that it may better serve the people of our 
Nation. In pursuit of this objective there 
may be, on occasion, an action taken or 
a statement made by this association, or 
one of its numerous committees, with which 
we are not in full accord. But I want you 
to: know that I am well aware, particularly 
from reading some of my mail from you, 
that this occasional lack of togetherness is 
mutual. 

Notwithstanding any infrequent minor 
differences, we in the Department know that 
the American Bar Association is earnestly 
and effectively striving to improve our pro- 
fession and has made significant and im- 
portant contributions to that end. The sup- 
port you have given to the Department of 
Justice, especially in certain difficult and 
sensitive areas, has been of the highest order 
and I want you to know that I, and all of 
us in the Department, sincerely appreciate 
it. May I also commend the association for 
its splendid record of achievement this year 
under the outstanding leadership of your 
president, Ross Malone. 

What is the responsibility of our profes- 
sion in today’s world? As I see it there are 
two broad areas to be considered. 

First, the administration of justice in the 
United States is on display in every part of 
the world. When we talk about competing 
with international communism in the realm 
of ideas, we are talking in large measure 
about the ideas which are the basis of our 
legal system. 
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Second, in the long view the main hope 
for peace is that nations will be wise enough 
not to rely on.sheer strength in dealing with 
each other but will move toward establishing 
systems based on considerations of law and 
justice in the resolution of international dis- 
putes. Nations have readily paid lipservice 
to the soundness of this proposition but 
progress in this area has been tragically 
slow. 

Dramatic events in the past few weeks and 
those indicated in weeks to come suggest 
that we are at a point in our international 
relations at which our profession will have 
new opportunities to serve our Nation in 
these two areas. 

As to the first, although Soviet leaders are 
still firmly committed to the policy of world 
domination there is hope today that they 
may be willing to permit a freer flow of 
ideas between our two countries than they 
have in the past. For this reason I believe 
the time has come when we should act and 
speak more vigorously and effectively for 
those ideals and ideas which have given this 
country its strength. People throughout the 
world, even to some extent in the areas con- 
trolled by the Soviet Union, may have an 
opportunity to get a more accurate picture 
of America and the meaning of justice and 
freedom here as contrasted with the Soviet 
Union. 

In this international competition we must 
not fall into the trap of emphasizing ma- 
terial considerations to the exclusion of all 
else. To some of the uncommitted nations 
of the world the Soviet system of state con- 
trols and planning may seem attractive. The 
Russians point to the fact that their eco- 
nomic system has been applied in a country 
which was initially very backward in tech- 
nology, with a low standard of living com- 
pared to the West. Because a similar situa- 
tion exists to some degree in several of the 
new nations of the world, they see a parallel 
that has some surface attraction. 

But the situation is different when it 
comes to the appeal of ideas. Freedom under 
law is one of the most powerful ideas ever 
conceived. by the mind of man. Its appeal 
will continue to groW in the uncommitted 
nations of the world. It has not been too 
long since many of these nations completed 
their successful.struggle for independence. 
With national freedom there has arisen a 
great awareness of and interest in the con- 
cept of individual freedom. Thus the free 
world has an unusual opportunity in the 
years ahead to place in bold relief the weak- 
nesses of the Soviet system compared with 
the strength of ours. 

Why does the legal profession have a re- 
sponsibility for this? Because we are daily 
involved in the proceses of justice, and its 
administration is our business. We are of- 
ficers of the courts of the United States and 
should be-the leading spokesmen for pre- 
senting the case of freedom to the world 
The merits of the case have to be articulated 
more effectively than has been done in the 
past. In the world in which we live it is not 
enough to be convinced that our system 
holds forth the greatest promise of individ- 
ual liberty for people all over the world 
We should present the true picture of a sys- 
tem of liberty under law to those who do not 
fully understand it or who may have been 
misled by Soviet propaganda. This must be 
done so that people will realize the impor- 
tance of maintaining free governments and 
not succumb to the Soviet scheme for world 
domination. 

These are a few of the truths which need 
to be dramatized: 

1. We cannot rest our case on the size and 
productivity of our farms, factories, and 
mines, nor even on the excellent wages and 
working conditions of the American people. 
These are important, but they are the by-. 
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product of freedom—not its source, The 
source of strength in a democracy is the 
freedom of the individual to think, speak, 
and do the things he decides to do as long 
as he does not transgress the rights of others. 
We must point out, too, that these freedoms 
are not a matter of grace but are guaranteed 
and protected by our legal system. 

2. The land and the tools of production 
in our Nation are owned by the people, not 
by the Government as in Russia. It should 
be emphasized that our legal system protects 
this ownership against intrusion by any 
other individual or by the Government itself. 
Under this system in which the free initia- 
tive of the individual plays the major role 
the United States has achieved the greatest 
distribution of wealth among its péople and 
has come closest to the ideal of prosperity 
for all. 

3. We are a government of law, not of 
men. Regardless of wealth, power or sta- 
tion, no one is above the law in the United 
States. For this reason our people need 
never fear that they may become the victims 
of ruthless political leaders. Thus the fact, 
now generally conceded by everyone, that un- 
der Stalin thousands of innocent victims 
were killed and tortured in the Soviet Union, 
seems almost beyond belief to a free people. 
Yet, because the law in the Soviet Union is 
what the Communist Party says it is, many 
of those who acted in concert with Stalin in 
perpetrating these atrocities apparently have 
not been prosecuted nor has retribution been 
made for the wrongs committed. 

4. We must constantly emphasize that the 
will of the people is controlling in the United 
States. Under our legal system public offi- 
cials are responsive to the will of the people. 
Our Nation will never start a war because 
our people fervently want peace. Anyone 
who believes that our Nation might act ina 
manner inconsistent with the will of the 
people in maintaining peace is ignorant 
about how our system works. 

These are merely a few ideas which can be 
emphasized. There are a great many others, 
of course, with which we are all familiar and 
with which you and this association will be 
concerned in the future. For the past sev- 
eral years this association has done an excel- 
lent job in awakening the public to the sig- 
nificance of the rule of law. I commend you 
particularly for the vigor and imagination 
with which you are planning to cooperate in 
the future with the legal professions of 
many other nations to intensify interest and 
support for the rule of law in resolving in- 
ternational disputes. 

President Eisenhower expressed the 
thought well in his letter to Mr. Malone when 
he said: 

“Peace cannot prevail until men and na- 
tions recognize that their conduct must be 
governed by respect for and observance of 
the law. The American Bar Association by 
seeking to promote this principle is helping 
to advance the cause of enduring peace in 
the world.” 

In this connection we should keep in mind 
that there is a good likelihood that the 
exchange programs between East and West 
will continue, and may even be expanded in 
the future. As you know, the exchange pro- 
grams now in effect include representatives 
from industry, agriculture, medicine, student 
groups, the arts and sciences, athletics, and 
many other fields, but there has been little 
exchange between members of the legal 
profession. 

It is my opinion that the legal profession 
should give its support to a carefully planned 
exchange program of lawyers and judges in 
order that the Soviets may study our con- 
stitutional. system and the operation of our 
courts and that we be given an opportunity 
to study the system in effect in the Soviet 
Union. Because of fundamental differences 
the systems are in no sense similar but ex- 
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changes would provide a method for our 
profession to increase its knowledge of their 
system. At the same time there may be 
some value in having the Russians who come 
to our country judge for themselves the 
comparative merits of the two systems. In 
any event the exchanges would provide a 
means to dramatize more effectively to the 
rest of the world the contrast between a free 
system of government and a regimented sys- 
tem under Communist control. 

Turning now to the second area, I believe 
we have a responsibility to work for the 
establishment of systems of law and justice 
to deal with international disputes. 

In his state of the Union message this 
year, President,Eisenhower said: 

“It is my purpose to intensify efforts dur- 
ing the coming 2 years in seeking ways 
to supplement the procedures of the United 
Nations and other bodies with similar ob- 
jectives, to the end that the rule of law 
may replace the rule of force in the affairs 
of nations.”’ 

The attainment of this high goal will not 
be achieved by any single stroke or by any 
single government. In fact, because the So- 
viet Union seems intent on world domina- 
tion which is the antithesis of the rule of 
law, the concept is apt to seem illusory and 
of no practical importance in today’s world. 

The point to bear in mind is that there is 
no other way to travel which provides hope 
for peace. Despite the discouragements 
which may arise the United States must 
take the lead in an effort to make progress 
along this road. Certainly, in the foresee- 
able future, if it is necessary to live in a 
world in which the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes will depend principally on 
factors of terror rather than on justice, then 
we should make it clear that such an un- 
civilized stalemate is not of our choosing. 

Following the state of the Union message, 
and as part of the intensification of effort 
referred to by the President, both Secretary 
of State Dulles and Secretary of State Herter 
supported a proposal in the Senate of the 
United States to strengthen the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice by repealing the so- 
called Connally amendment. 

This Court, as you know, was created by 
the United Nations in 1945 to decide legal 
disputes between nations. It sits at The 
Hague and is composed of 15 judges elected 
by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

When established, the Court appeared to 
hold great promise, but through no fault of 
its own it has played a minor role in the set- 
tlement of international legal disputes. In 
its 13 years of existence it has decided only 
17 contentious cases. 

The Court has suffered because some na- 
tions have refused to accept the Court’s 
jurisdiction at all and as to many disputes 
it has no jurisdiction unless the nations 
agree that it has in the particular case. The 
blame—some might prefer to use the word 
responsibility—for this latter condition rests 
in some degree, at least, on the United 
States. : 

The United States accepted the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court in 1946. The 
history of our declaration of acceptance is 
significant. 

The resolution introduced in the Senate 
with bipartisan support contained a reser- 
vation excluding from the Court’s jurisdic- 
tion “disputes with regard to matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the United States.” 

Public hearings were conducted on the 
resolution in this form, and it was unani- 
mously endorsed by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Its report stated: 

“The question of what is properly a matter 
of international law is, in case of dispute, 

te for decision by the Court itse 
since, if it were left to the decision of each 
s 
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individual state, it would be possible to 
withhold any case from adjudication on the 
plea that it is a matter of domestic juris- 
diction.” 

Nevertheless, on the floor of the Senate 
the Connally amendment was adopted 
adding to our reservation the clause “as de- 
termined by the United States of America.” 

Thus, in the declaration of acceptance by 
the United States our reservation is that the 
Court shall not have jurisdiction of “dis- 
putes with regard to matters which are es- 
sentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the United States of America as determined 
by the United States of America.” 

We were the first Nation to provide that 
the jurisdiction of the Court should be de- 
termined not by the Court but by us. Fol- 
lowing our. example seven other nations 
made similar reservations. 

Furthermore, the rule of reciprocity ap- 
plies so that any nation may invoke the 
terms of the reservations of any nation with 
which it is involved in a dispute. 

It is plain to see why the existence of this 
type of reservation has had an impact on 
the effectiveness of the Court. Imagine the 
impairment which would result to the court 
system in the United States if the defendant 
in a law suit had the right to determine for 
himself whether his case was within the 
court’s jurisdiction. 

The Court’s statute explicitly limits its 
jurisdiction to international legal disputes. 
By the plain terms of the grant, it has no 
jurisdiction over domestic matters. So the 
“as determined by the United States of 
America” clause adds up, in the eyes of other 
nations at least, to a vote of no confidence 
that the Court will limit the cases it hears 
to those within its jurisdiction. 

There are those who are concerned that 
the Court might exceed its jurisdiction. It 
is argued that our sovereignty might thus 
be impaired. As a practical matter the 
argument as to possible loss of sovereignty is 
not persuasive. 

The International Court of Justice, in the 
final analysis, depends largely on world opin- 
ion for the enforcement of its decisidns—in 
fact, for the participation of the nations. 
It has carefully stayed within the limits of 
its jurisdiction as provided by its basic 
statute. There is no reasom to believe that 
the Court would invade areas properly 
reserved to domestic jurisdiction. 

In July of this year, France, surely as sensi- 
tive as we are in matters of sovereignty, 
withdrew her reservation containing the 
equivalent of the Connally amendment. 

Thus, today six NATO nations have not 
even deemed it necessary to make any ex- 
press reservation with respect to domestic 
disputes. Three others—Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, and now-France—have done nothing 
more than make explicit the exclusion of 
domestic questions from the Court’s jurisdic- 

» tion. Hence, of the 10 NATO nations which 
have accepted the Court’s jurisdiction, the 
United States is the only one which denies 
to the Court the right to determine its own 
jurisdiction. 

For more than 50 years our statesmen have 
advocated an impartial international court 
to decide disputes between nations. In 1907, 
Secretary of State Elihu Root, in his instruc- 
tions to our delegates at the Second Peace 
Conference at The Hague, said we should 
develop @ permanent tribunal composed of 
judges who will devote their entire time to 
the trial and decision of international causes 
by judicial methods. 

In 1925, President Coolidge, in his inau- 
gural address, advocated the “establishment 
of a tribunal for the administration of even- 
handed justice between nation and nation.” 
As he put it, “The weight of our enormous 
influence must be cast upon the side of a 
reign, not of force but of law and trial, not 
by battle but by reason.” 
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Every President since World War I has ad- 
vocated the submission of international legal 
disputes to a judicial tribunal. 

A half century of debate has resulted in 
little progress. It must be obvious to every- 
one that action in this field is long overdue. 
That is why our profession should urge the 
Senate of the United States to act at the 
earliest possible time on this important mat- 
ter of the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice. 

Finally, let me turn for a moment to the 
question of international agreements. The 
nations of the world today are in almost con- 
stant discussion and negotiation at the con- 
ference table. The purpose of the meetings 
is to arrive at agreements for the settlement 
of critical world problems. 

From the standpoint of a lawyer, it is dis- 
couraging to see how often in important in- 
ternational agreements no provision is made 
for settling disputes which may arise about 
the interpretation of the agreement. 

And an agreement, as every lawyer knows, 
may solve a lot of problems or may cause a 
lot of problems. It depends on how well the 
agreement is drafted and on the frame of 
mind of the parties to it. 

Lawyers know, too, that it is not possible 
to draft an agreement to eliminate all pos- 
sible future differences as to its meaning 
which might arise. 

For that reason, even after exercising all 
possible care in drafting agreements, we 
know there must be a court—or at least 
some method agreed upon by the parties—to 
resolve disputes which may arise as to the 
interpretation of agreements. 

The same principle, of course, applies to 
nations. For when two or more nations 
make an agreement, notwithstanding every 
effort to make the agreement as clear as pos- 
sible, they know that disputes about the 
interpretation of it may arise. If no provi- 
sion is made for disposition of these dis- 
putes, each nation will naturally insist on 
interpreting the agreement for itself. Thus, 
rather than resolving differences, the agree- 
ment may give rise to new tensions and 
recriminations. 

Last April the Vice President in a signifi- 
cant address urged that the United States 
take the initiative in future agreements to 
secure the inclusion of provisions to the ef- 
fect “(1) that disputes which may arise as to 
the interpretation of the agreement should 
be submitted to the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague; and (2) that the na- 
tions signing the agreement should be bound 
by the decision of the Court in such cases.” 

Certainly this basic idea deserves our sup- 
port. A well-understood policy among na- 
tions to refer disputes with respect to the 
interpretation of treaties and other interna- 
tional agreements to the International Court 
of Justice, or some other impartial tribunal, 
would be a great step forward on the road 
to a rule of law among nations. 

Knowing that an impartial tribunal would 
resolve any dispute as to meaning would 
strengthen the force of the agreement and 
cause less controversy about it. 

The fact that we may not be successful in 
securing agreement to such a clause in all 
cases does not mean that we should fail to 
try. The fact that the Soviets, for example, 
might not agree to such a policy is no ground 
for not advocating it. The more often the 
Soviets oppose reasonable methods to solve 
world tensions, the more the nations of the 
world will come to recognize the significance 
of the Soviet policy of world domination. 

For the reasons I have indicated, I hope 
that the American Bar Association will con- 
tinue to give its vigorous support to the rule 
of law in the resolution of international 
disputes. 

No.one need point out that because of the 
present Soviet policy this seems less like a 
goal than a mirage. Nevertheless, we must 
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believe in it and we must believe it is pos- 
sible to attain. More than that, we must 
make some progress along this road. 

Our Nation has no goal of world conquest, 
no intention of infringing the liberties of 
any people, and no desire other than to deal 
justly with the other nations of the earth. 
But there are persons in the world who are 
skeptical about this. Thus I believe that 
the members of our profession should make 
clear beyond any doubt that the United 
States has but this single goal—that the 
family of nations may live together in peace 
under law. 





Tendency To Merchandise Candidates 
Over Television and Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
good many thoughtful people fear that 
Madison Avenue, combined with tele- 
vision, may someday reduce the selection 
of political candidates not to merit and 
intelligence, but to superficial appear- 
ance and similar ephemeral qualities. 

A very perceptive column has been 
written on this unfortunate trend by 
Mr. J. W. Forrester, editor of the Pendle- 
ton (Oreg.) East Oregonian, on his edi- 
torial page for August 21, 1959. Mr. 
Forrester not only voices some sugges- 
tions to prospective candidates, but. he 
cites the fact that aspirants for some of 
the highest offices in the land already 
have been merchandized like shirts or 
gloves rather than as people who would 
lead the greatest democracy on earth. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
column from the Pendleton East Ore- 
gonian be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, perhaps as a warning to us 
and to the American public. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OF CABBAGES AND KINGS 
(By J. W. Forrester) 

“The time has come,” the Walrus said, “to 
talk of many things: Of shoes—and ships— 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 

Another election year is just around the 
corner (enjoy this “breather” to the fullest) 
and with it comes resumption of the debate 
that swirls around the place Madison Avenue 
and television have preempted in campaign- 
ing. 

Some are convinced the day is not far off 
when the clever men of Madison Avenue will 
“sell” a completely unqualified candidate by 
putting the right words in his mouth and 
restricting his campaigning solely to tele- 
vision. They will make him sound wise and 
by freezing him within the confines of tele- 
vision nobody will be able—because they 
won’t we permitted to question him—to 
find out that he actually is foolish, un- 
informed and misinformed on all the issues 
that count. 


This is a chilling prospect. We want to 


reporters will always be 
to give the voters an accurate pic- 
ture of all candidates, - 
let deluded about the 
magic of television 


politics. The candi- 
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date who uses it well can make a lot of hay 
with the voters. President Eisenhower set 
an example for candidates who want to use 
TV and we may be sure the lessons were not 
lost on them. Robert Montgomery was em- 
ployed by the Republican Party to teach 
Mr. Eisenhower how to use TV properly and 
under Mr. Montgomery’s tutelage and the 
President has shown constant improvement. 
He has become increasingly effective. If 
you will recall Mr. Eisenhower's first ap- 
pearances on TV in 1952 you know that Mr. 
Montgomery started with a very raw recruit. 

We got on this subject after reading a 
special issue of the County Officer magazine, 
devoted entirely to county public relations. 
Several phases of the subject are discussed. 
An entire section covers campaigning on TV. 
Recause you are going to see and hear many 
candidates on TV next year we thing you'll 
be interested in one part of this section on 
campaigning on TV, as prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. It deals 
with your television appearance and says 
this: 

“Personal appearance is of vital importance 
to the success of your television talk. Your 
clothing and mannerisms must be pleasing 
to the eye but not distracting. 

“In dressing for television, don’t wear 
sharp contrasts. The male speaker should 
never wear a white shirt or a white pocket 
handkerchief, as white “washes out” on the 
TV screen. Pick a light blue or gray shirt. 
Avoid large-figured ties; these tend to dis- 
tract the viewer. If you are bothered with 
dandruff, don’t wear a dark blue or black 
suit as the camera will pick up the telltale 
flakes on your shoulders. 

“The woman speaker likewise must avoid 
white dresses or blouses. Don’t wear dresses 
with a large print and take care in selecting 
your jewelry. Too much glimmering jewelry 
will reflect the studio lights. You may feel 
like the breath of spring with a lovely cor- 
sage on your dress, but if the flowers are 
white your viewer will see only a blur on 
your shoulder. 

“Most men do not require makeup for 
television. However, if your skin is excep- 
tionally oily you may need to use a little 
powder. Pancake makeup may be required 
if you have dark shadows around your eyes 
or a heavy beard line. Consult with the 
station makeup personnel on this point. 
And don’t forget that bald head. It’s apt 
to shine under the lights, so soften it with 
a little powder. 

“It isn’t necessary for a woman to be 
made up by the studio professionals. You 
may use your own cosmetics, but avoid 
heavy makeup, lipstick, etc. Prepare your 
face as you would normally—the camera has 
X-ray eyes and heavy makeup looks unnat- 
ural. 

“If you wear glasses, don’t try to go with- 
out them during your television appearance. 
Your eyes are accustomed to the glasses and 
will react unnaturally without them. The 
station lighting crew will arrange the lights 
to avoid a glare from your specs. 

“Posture is extremely important to your 
TV appearance. .Generally you will be 
seated during your talk. Sit on the edge 
of your chair if possible (this will remove 
the temptation to slump), throw your shoul- 
ders back and keep your head high and 
chin out. When you drop your chin your 
hairline is accentuated and this usually is 
not an attractive feature. If you are seated 
at a table, rest your arms on the table, but 
don’t rest your weight on your arms. This 
will throw your shoulders out of line. 

“When standing, maintain a relaxed stance 
but don’t look as though you are falling 

. Stand with your feet apart, your 
shoulders back and your head high. Move 
slowly, but naturally. You may even want 
to sit on the edge of the table at times— 
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this gives you a natural, relaxed air, but keep 
your back straight, don’t slump. 

“Keep in mind throughout your talk that 
no matter how far away the camera may be, 
it is still possible to take a closeup of your 
face. You will have no way of knowing 
when a closeup is being taken, so act ac- 
cordingly at all times. 

“Above all else—relax, 
friendly.” 


be natural, be 


Fiscal Irresponsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, here are three more editorial com- 
ments on the fiscal irresponsibility this 
Congress is exhibiting in failing to grant 
the necessary flexibility to the Treasury 
Department in managing the Federal 
debt by removing the interest ceiling on 
long-term Federal bonds. 

These editorials are from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, August 25, 1959; New 
York Times, August 27, 1959; and New 
York Herald Tribune, August 27, 1959: 
{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 25, 

1959] 
INFLATIONARY VOTE 

President Eisenhower is reported in dis- 
patches from Washington to be considering 
a public appeal in behalf of legislation to 
enable the Treasury to stimulate the Govern- 


ment bond market by raising interest rates 
above the 4.25 percent ceiling on long-term 
securities. Needed though the legislation is, 
such a move seems foredoomed to failure in 
view of the 14-11 party-line vote by which 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
turned it down. 

ithough we often disagree with Repre- 
sentative RicHarRp M. Simpson, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the top Republican on the committee, 
in this case he is right in describing the 
committee action as “incredible folly.” As 
he observes, the Government will be forced 
to borrow in the short-term money market in 
competition with State and local govern- 
ments, business, and consumers. This is 


likely to force upward the cost of short-term 
money and to inflate the supply of credit. 

The surprise action of the committee is 
difficult to understand, since it was a reversal 
of an August 12 decision to approve the 
measure. As part of that decision the com- 
mittee included a directive which said, in 
part: “It is the sense of Congress that the 
Government shall take into account—the im- 
portance of achieving the maximum sustain- 
able rate of economic growth, maintaining 
reasonable stability of the purchasing power 
of the dollar, and assuring that the cost of 
managing the public debt is kept to the 
minimum consistent with these vital objec- 
tives.” 

The 14 Democrats who voted to suspend 
action for this session on the legislation must 
know they voted against “economic growth.” 
The Treasury should be enabled to compete 
with other borrowers in the money market. 
The discarded compromise bill would have 
permitted it to do so for 3 years, a reason- 
able period. The author of the measure, 
Democratic Representative Harrison, of Vir- 
ginia, joined the 10 committee Republicans 
in voting for the bill. It is too bad he could 
not have persuaded two additional Democrats 
to join him. 
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[Prom the New York Times, Aug. 27, 1959] 
THE INTEREST CEILING ISSUE 


President Eisenhower at his news confer- 
ence Tuesday renewed—and in the most 
emphatic manner—his request first made to 
Congress on June 8 that the existing ceilings 
applying to interest rates on Government 
bonds be removed or liberalized. 

Fhe ceiling on marketable securities is 
4% percent, and applies to issues with ma- 
turities of 5 years or longer. This legislation 
is in the nature of an anachronistic acci- 
dent. It has no logical relationship to pres- 
ent conditions in the bond market. It was 
enacted in 1918 in connection with the sec- 
ond Liberty Loan financing of World War I, 


and was based on conditions then contem- 
porary but today purely history. 

What makes this legislation imperative is 
that the Treasury must raise vast sums in 
the months ahead in order (1) to fund a 
constant procession of maturing obligations, 
and (2) to raise new money to pay for the 


appropriations voted by Congress and not 


covered by taxes. As much as possible of 
such financing should take the form of se- 
curities designed to appeal to savers since, 
when money is raised through savings, it has 
no inflationary effects In practice this 
means that, broadly speaking, it should be 
raised through the sale of long-term se- 
curities. But with buciness in a boom phase 


at present, the demands of borrowers of all 
categories in the moncy market are ex- 
tremely heavy. These demands, competing 
for a comparatively limited supply of funds, 
have driven interest rates sharply upward. 
With the market rate on comparatively long 
issues above 444 percent the Treasury finds 
itself in a position in which it has no alter- 
native but to raise its funds through the 
sale of short-term paper, a procedure in- 
flationary in its implications because it in- 
volves the creation of bank credit or expan- 
sion of the money supp] 

The present ceiling on savings bonds, 
from which the President has also asked re- 
lief, is roughly 314 percent, a rate that makes 
it impossible for the Government to com- 
pete actively with other available outlets for 
savings. Tuis is not ohly a grave injustice 
to the 40 million patriotic holders of savings 
bonds in the Nation, but it is a potential 
threat of the most serious kind to the whole 
Government savings bond program, itself a 
major bulwark against monetary inflation. 

Savings bonds outstanding total $50.5 
billion. That figure exceeds by $2 billion the 
total of all publicly held marketable issues 
of the United States Treasury with maturi- 
ties of 5 years or longer. Every dollar that is 
withdrawn by a savings bond holder is a 
dollar that the Treasury will have to replace, 
and that, so long as present interest limita- 
tions remain in effect, it will have to replace 
by raising the money through methods 
highly inflationary. 











[From the New York Herald Tribune, August 
27, 1959] 


PLAYING POLITICS WITH THE PusLic DEBT 


The question of lifting the 41%, percent 
ceiling on interest rates for marketable 
Treasury bonds, according to Sam RAYBURN, 
is a dead issue in this session of Congress. 
But he did leave the door open yesterday 
for a possible boost in the ceiling on series 
E and H savings bonds from the present 3% 
percent to 3% percent. 

The Democrats have hoped to use the 
bond issue to tag the Republicans a “high 
interest rate” party. But it would be po- 
litically ticklish to oppose a clearly merited 
rise in interest rates on savings bonds, 
which are held by 40 million Americans, 
most of them voters. 

The 3% percent rate now makes these 
bonds a poor buy; for the past 12 months, in 
fact, sales have lagged behind redemptions. 
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In July $350 million were sold, $507 million 
redeemed. Not only is the Treasury over a 
barrel but the small investor isn’t getting a 
fair shake. 

Action to provide an equitable rate on 
these bonds is needed, but action to free 
rates on regular Treasury bonds is equally 
urgent. Bonds already issued are selling in 
the open market at prices yielding more 
than 4% percent, so that new long-term 
issues (the only ones to which the ceiling 
applies) can’t be sold. Sound management 
of the Nation’s $290 billion debt is one of 
the pillars of fiscal stability and is impos- 
sible without long-term borrowing. Within 
the next 12 months the Treasury will have 
to borrow $85 billion to cover maturing se- 
curities, redemptions and seasonal cash 
needs. Unless Congress acts, this will have 
to be done without access to long-term 
funds. Speaker RayspurN knows this. Sena- 
tor JoHNSON knows it. It’s up to them to 
put politics aside, and act promptly to free 
the Treasury from artificial and fiscally 
dangerous restrictions, 





Eisenhower’s Trip to Europe: A Triumph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a 
world torn by conflicts, it is always re- 
freshing when events occur to illustrate 
understanding and good will between 
people and nations. 

Currently, the mission of President 
Eisenhower to Europe for talks with the 
heads of the West German, British, and 
French Governments represent one of 
those heartwarming events. 

Daily, our newspapers are carrying ac- 
counts of the accolades showered upon 
our President first by the citizens of 
West Germany, then in Great Britain, 
and we would hope, also, in the upcom- 
ing visit to France. 

Rarely in history has the head of any 
nation been so beloved, not only by his 
own countrymen, but by people around 
the globe. Our Nation can, indeed, be 
proud that we have as Chief Executive 
a man so highly esteemed in the eyes of 
the world. 

From all accounts, the trip may well 
result in a significant revitalization of 
the bonds of friendships for the Ameri- 
can people, as expressed in the friendly 
greetings and receptions now being ex- 
tended to him. 

Perhaps this kind of communion be- 
tween human beings may be successful 
in accomplishing far more in resolving 
differences and misunderstandings be- 
tween nations than more formal con- 
ferences of heads of states. 

Overall, the art of friendly diploma- 
cy—for which President Eisenhower has 
a unique talent—will, I am confident, 
contribute much the world peace—to a 
lessening of conflict—to an era in which 
people around the globe can share pro- 
portionately of the benefits of the in- 
ventive genius of mankind and of the 
natural resources of the earth—dedi- 





—— 
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cated, not to destructive goals, but to 
denefiting mankind. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp two editorials: “Ike’s Triumph,” 
from the Milwaukee Sentinel, and “Eis- 
enhower: Symbol of Peace,” from the 
New York Times, reflecting the wonder- 
ful way in which the President has been 
received on his mission of peace. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Aug. 29, 1959] 
As We See It: IKe’s TrRIuMPH 


President Eisenhower has completed the 
German segment of his mission to Europe in 
a triumph of unity and purpose. He has be- 
gun the British segment in a spirit of warmth 
and friendliness. 

The overwhelming welcomes he received 
from the West Germans and the English was 
matched by the accord he has been reaching 
with their leaders. 

To Chancellor Adenauer he proclaimed 
American determination to bring to an end 
the tragic division of Germany and until 
such time to protect the freedom of West 
Berlin. 

These are not new or startling affirmations, 
put they needed to be said. In this connec- 
tion, it is our opinion that Premier Khru- 
shchev did the West a favor by sending a 
note to Bonn, timed to coincide with the 
President’s arrival. 

He did not say anything new, either, and 
as usual the fist was clenched behind the 
smile. But by warning that Soviet power 
could crush West Germany and all its allies, 
including us, Khrushchev called attention to 
these truths: 

That in this cold-war world neutrality is a 
deadly illusion (as Nehru of India is pain- 
fully finding out); and that weaknesses and 
festering differences among the allies abet 
the Communist design of conquest. 

“Germans trust Eisenhower’—thus read 
Signs that greeted the President. 

Let us hope our other allies will be equally 
convinced they may trust him not to appease 
communism in his talks with Khrushchev, 
never to surrender principle to expediency, 
never to compromise his belief that unity of 
the western alliance is really the hope for 
salvation of the world. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 30, 1959] 
EISENHOWER: SYMBOL OF PEACE 


As the 20th anniversary of the outbreak 
of the Second World War rolls around this 
week another American President is being 
hailed in Europe as the symbol of peace and 
freedom in a manner comparable only with 
the great ovations accorded President Wilson 
more than 40 years ago. Like President Wil- 
son, President Eisenhower is trying to cope 
with the problems resulting from a world 
catacylsm. His task is even more formidable 
because the issues go deeper, the stakes are 
higher and the menace to peace is greater 
and in the atomic age more terrifying. 

But President Eisenhower can draw on the 
lessons of history to back him up in his en- 
terprise and in the solutions he proposes. 
Europe blundered into the First World War 
mainly because of the rivalries of the Euro- 
pean nation-states and the failure of Euro- 
pean diplomacy to exert itself. Because of 
the same rivalries, President Wilson not only 
failed to realize his ideals but also consented 
to the Versailles Treaty, which Western 
statesmen today frankly indict as a mandate 
of unhappy consequences. It bred economic 
disorder. It gave unexpected aid to the rise 
of Hitler who, in conspiracy with Stalin and 
aided by Western appeasement, plunged the 


world into a new war that enslaved even the 
nations Versailles had liberated. 

It is in the light of this history that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s exertions must be viewed. 
He is-throwing the powers of the American 
Presidency and his own authority and pres- 
tige into the scales in a supreme effort, first 
to rally the West against further Soviet ag- 
gression, and second to ease the cold war by 
persuading the Soviets to agree to a peace set- 
tlement on terms the West can accept. 

For the same purpose he seeks to abate 
the remaining national rivalries in Europe 
by supporting, as he again emphasized in 
Bonn, the closer union of Western Europe. 
This has already led to the miracle of the 
French-German reconciliation and is also 
both the key to a solution of the principal 
outstanding problem, the reunification of 
Germany, and a herald of a future United 
States of Europe, in which rests the best 
hope for the peaceful liberation of the en- 
slaved nations. 

In short, he is working for a peace settle- 
ment that will rest not on a mandate but on 
the agreements of all concerned. And in 
keeping with both American ideals and en- 
lightened self-interest, he is the most ardent 
exponent of the policy initiated under his 
predecessor which, instead of squeezing the 
vanquished to the ruin of all, extended mas- 
sive aid to victors and vanquished alike and 
is still extending it to those in need of it to 
make this a better world for all. 

These are the aims, purposes and policies 
he is presenting to Europe. In comparison 
with them all tactical or even selfishly na- 
tional considerations become secondary. He 
has found full understanding for his en- 
deavor in Bonn, seems to be finding like un- 
derstanding in London, and should find it in 
Paris as well, 





On Right Track 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal American of August 21, 1959: 

On Ricut TRACK 

We congratulate Governor Rockefeller on 
the excellence of the three-man harness 
racing commission he has just named to 
supplant the former one-man czaristic rule. 

This is the goal for which this news- 
paper campaigned vigorously for months un- 
til Governor Rockefeller called the legisla- 
ture into special session to enact much- 
needed reforms. 

The best-known member of the new com- 
mission is of course James A. Farley in whom 
the public has great confidence—and Jjusti- 
fiably so. The chairmanship goes to Buffalo 
Sheriff Robert A. Glasser, a law enforcement 
officer of proven worth and experience. The 
third member is Public Service Commis- 
sioner Spencer B. Eddy, one of the [est- 
informed men on racing in the country. 

We hope the first act of the commission 
will be to see what unexpected moneys can 
be recovered from the old harness racing 
construction fund by which the State was 
obligated to use taxpayer dollars to re- 
furbish the tracks. These funds, which run 
into the millions, could better be used for 
education, hospitals, cancer research, etc. 
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Bottleneck on Judgeships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of.the Rrcorp 
two more recent items concerning the 
backlog of judicial nominations in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. They are 
an editorial, “Congress and the Judges,” 
from the New York Times of Sunday, 
August 30, 1959, and a column by Peter 
Edson entitled “Bottleneck on Judge- 
ships,’ which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News on Tuesday, August 25, 
1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and column were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 30, 1959] 
CONGRESS AND THE JUDGES 


The failure of Congress to meet the urgent 
need for more Federal judges has become a 
national disgrace—one that works a grave 
denial of justice to the American people 
through delays in undermanned and over- 
burdened courts. Congress has failed in two 
ways: by not creating new judgeships and by 
Senate slow motion in approving Presidential 
appointments to fill existing vacancies. 

Long ago the Judicial Conference, made up 
of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
and the chief judges of the circuit courts of 
appeals, recommended the creation of more 
than 40 new seats on the Federal bench in 
areas where calendars are the most congest- 
ed. Each year for the past 3 years a bill to 
do this has been introduced in Congress 
which each year has gotten nowhere. 

In the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, 
of which James O. EasTLanp, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, is chairman, there lie buried 
by inaction more than 20 judicial nomina- 
tions, one for as long as 7 months, while 
incumbent judges on the depleted benches 
struggle in vain to keep up with their cal- 
endars and litigants wait for years before 
they can be heard. Politics and personal 
pique have produced most of the gum in the 
legislature’s gears—maneuvering for partisan 
advantage and resentment over favorite can- 
didates ignored. 

Facing up to the need for new judges, 
Attorney General Rogers has cited a sound 
principle and at the same time has proposed 
its violation—but, we must say, in a very 
good cause. He said that President Eisen- 
hower has always thought “you shouldn’t ap- 
proach appointments to the Federal bench m 
a@ partisan way.” Then Mr. Rogers pledged, 
with the President’s approval, that if Con- 
gress creates additional judgeships the ad- 
ministration will fill half of them with Demo- 
crats. 

Well, if party politics can’t be divorced 
from judicial appointments in this imperfect 
world, it is obviously best to strike an even 
political balance—especially if it will spur 
Congress to action on the new judgeships 
measure. And action is what is needed now, 
both there and on the judicial appointments 
in the Senate. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Aug. 25, 1959} 


BorrLeNecK ON JUDGESHIPS 
(By Peter Edson) 
Plain old politics of the low down variety 
is held responsible for holding up confirma- 
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tion of 20 of President Eisenhower's nomina- 
tions for Federal judges this year. Eighteen 
of the 20 nominees are Republicans. 

The bottleneck is the Senate Judiciary 
Committee under Chairman James O. East- 
LAND, Democrat, of Mississippi. But Repub- 
licans charge that this course of inaction 
has the approval of Democratic Majority 
Leader LyNDON JOHNSON, of Texas. 

This is SPOP—standard political opera- 
tions procedure. Democrats hold up con- 
firmation of Republican nominees in the 
hope they can block them completely or 
force deals to get a few more Democrats on 
the bench. If this delay can be extended to 
1961, when the Democrats hope to have a 
President of their own party in the .White 
House, then all Republican nominations can 
be dumped in the ashcan and Nemocratic 
substitutions made. 

The Republicans played this same game in 
1948, when they thought Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey was a shoo-in for the White House. 
The GOP lost on that bet, but it now gives 
the Democrats a precedent to follow. 

The monkey wrenches this throws in the 
Federal legal machinery, however, slows 
down the wheels of justice appreciably. 
When there are vacancies in any court, its 
docket becomes jammed with untried cases. 

What these delays do to the nominees is 
even worse. A lawyer can’t get new legal 
business if he is being considered for a 
judgeship. And when an appointment is 
held up for months by the Senate, it becomes 
& personal matter which damages the nomi- 
nee’s standing. 

John C. Tucker of Beamont, Tex., recently 
asked President Eisenhower to withdraw his 
nomination as judge for the eastern district 
of Texas because of delay in confirmation. 
This was a case where Senator JOHNSON, 
who was opposing Judge Tucker, won out. 

Thirteen of President Eisenhower’s nomi- 
nations for the Federal bench have been 
pending 4 to 7 months. 

Two were sent up last January. They are 
George L. Hart, Jr., of Washington, for the 
District of Columbia and Walter A. Gordon 
of California for the Virgin Islands. 

Five more nominations were sent up in 
February. One that really hurts is the nomi- 
nation of District Judge Phillip Forman of 
New Jersey to the Third Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

Others are Bailey Aldrich of Massachusetts 
to the first circuit, Anthony Julian to Massa- 
chusetts, Leonard P. Walsh to District of Co- 
lumbia, Myron D. Crocker and Fred Kunzel, 
both of the southern district. of California 
bench. 

Three more nominations that went up in 
March and are still hanging fire are Harold 
K. Wood to eastern district of Pennsylvania, 
Lioyd F. MacMahon to southern district of 
New York, and Judge Henry J. Friendly of 
New York to second circuit. This last nom- 
ination may be cleared soon. 

In April, two more nominations were sent 
up, while in July and August, the list was 
seven. 

In the cases of some five other vacancies 
on the Federal bench, it is expected that 
recess appointments will be made after 
Congress adjourns. 





Hon. J. Bayard Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31; 1959 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to join my colleagues in paying 
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tribute to an outstanding North Caro- 
linian and a truly great American who 
has passed to his reward. While it was 
not my privilege to serve in this body 
with the Honorable J. Bayard Clark, 
I know of his long and able public 
service and have been intimately ac- 
quainted with the Clark family through 
long friendship with his distinguished 
brother, Jim Clark, of my hometown. 
Mr. Clark sprang from an illustrious 
family, and throughout his life demon- 
strated a keen interest in the affairs 
of his State and Nation. The works he 
did in life remain as an imposing monu- 
ment to his memory. 

My heartfelt sympathy goes out to 
his beloved wife, daughters and sons. 





“All or Nothing”: Editorial on the 
Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago there appeared an editorial 
entitled “All or Nothing.” It has to do 
with the housing bill that recently 
passed both Houses of Congress by an 
overwhelming majority and is now be- 
fore the President awaiting his action on 
it. 

I think it is a very fine editorial. It 
presents the problem in a very clear, un- 
derstandable way. I commend its most 
careful reading to the Members of the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ALL OR NOTHING 


It seems plain that if there is going to be 
any housing legislation in this session of 
Congress, including new FHA loan author- 
ity, the President is going to have to accept 
the pared-down bill now emerging from Con- 
gress. The House decision not to strip the 
bill of its college classroom loan features, 
and the refusal to separate the FHA provision 
as requested by Mr. Eisenhower, indicate that 
legislators are undeterred by the_threat of 
another veto. It is scarcely conceivable that 
Congress would make a third attempt to 

@ bill if a second failed to obtain Presl- 
dential consent. 

The choice before the President thus may 
be an unlovely one from his standpoint, but 
it is a political reality. Administration rep- 
resentatives and Republican legislators can- 
not be blamed for seeking to follow Mr. 
Eisenhower's wishes, but they would be very 
unwisé to advise him again to thwart the 
majority view. In point of fact, even though 
substantial parts of his program remain to be 
finally enacted, Mr. Eisenhower has fared 
very well with the Democratic Congress 
through cooperation of the leadership. His 

dilemma is a real one, complicated 
by the administration's reluctance to face 
the need for a general tax increase; but 
already Congress has been intimidated too 
much, we think, in its consideration of na- 
tional needs by scare talk about spenders. 


August 31 


Neither the President nor Congress can 
afford to take an all-or-nothing position. 
Congress is going a considerable part of the 
way to meet the President on one of his 
three “must” items with the gasoline tax 
increase to finance highways. Mr. Eisen- 
hower ought in turn to be willing to com- 
promise on housing. For its part Congress 
could make the compromise easier by over- 
coming its pique about administration mone- 
tary policy and raising the interest rate on 
long-term Treasury bonds—something most 
legislators must recognize is necessary. 





Laos and the Big Lie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks I include an editorial, “Laos 
and the Big Lie,” appearing in the 
August 24, 1959 issue of the Washington 
Star. The editorial well states: 

At, a time when Premier Khrushchev is 
preparing to visit the United States for the 
avowed purpose of trying to effect a thaw 
in the cold war, it seems more than a little 
strange—to put it mildly—that the Soviet 
and foreign ministry has gone out of its 
way to to give full support to Peiping’s lie 
about American operations in Laos. 


It is very evident that the attack on 
Laos is not desultory action, but is an 
organized military action. 

It would be interesting to know, first, 
how many Soviet and Red Chinese air- 
men who have been integrated into the 
North Vietnam Air Force. 

Second. How many Chinese Red Army 
and naval officers and men have been 
integrated. 

Third. The number of planes that 
have been sent from the Soviet Union, 

Fourth. How many jungle tanks. 

If our intelligence has no knowledge, 
they should look into the actions and 
contributions of Red China and the 
Soviet Union in this respect and other 
respects at once. 

The editorial follows: 

Laos AND THE Bic Liz 


At a time when Premier Khrushchev is 
preparing to visit the United States for the 
avowed purpose of trying to effect a thaw 
in the cold war, it seems more than a little 
strange—to put it mildly—that the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry has gone out of its way to 
give full support to Peiping’s big lie about 
American operations in Laos. 

The lie accuses our Government of nu- 
merous Villainies. These include (1) a con- 
spiracy to stir up civil strife throughout the 
Buddhist kingdom, (2) the maintenance of 
military bases there, and (3) imperfalistic 
control of the country’s economic and mili- 
tary forces, with a view to undermining the 
security of Red China. In short,. according 
to Peiping, the United States is using Laos 
in an aggressive way that menaces the peace 
of all Asia. 

Actually, of course, the truth is that the 
little kingdom—which is supposed to be free 
and independent under the 1954 Geneva 
agreement ending the Indochina war—is in 
trouble solely because it is gravely infested 
with Communist rebels armed with mod- 
ern weapons from neighboring Red China 
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and Red North Vietnam. These rebels, who 
may launch an all-out military attack when 
the rainy season ends in October, have only 
one objective, which is simply this: To sub- 
vert the country and drag its 2 million peo- 
pie behind the Bamboo Curtain for the 
greater honor and glory of the Mao Tze-tung 
regime in Peiping. 

As for our American position, the fact is 
that we have no bases of any kind in Laos. 
More than that, our military aid to the 
country involves merely light equipment, 
and only about 80 of our officers—in keeping 
with agreements altogether justified in terms 
of international law—serve there as advisers 
to the government. Accordingly, as our 
State Department has emphasized, Peiping’s 
accusations against us amount to total false- 
hoods deliberately contrived to keep the pot 
boiling in southeast Asia. 

Yet, even though it undoubtedly is well 
aware of all this, the Kremlin has chosen to 
echo the substance of Red China’s lie. 
Americans must therefore be pardoned if 
they wonder about what goes on in Mr. 
Khrushchev’s mind as he supports such 
mendacity in one breath and speaks glow- 
ingly, in the next, about how anxious he is 
to promote friendship and trust between his 
country and ours. 





Business and Community Leaders, Such 
As Moe Lerner, Symbolize Our Amer- 
ican System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, there 
has been much comment in the press 
concerning the forthcoming visit of 
Premier Khrushchev as to what we 
should show him and who he should 
meet. 

It is generally agreed that he should 
see significant examples of our Ameri- 
can way of life—our industries, our 
small businesses such as the corner drug- 
store, our homes on different economic 
levels and other illustrations of our con- 
cept which stresses the importance and 
dignity of the individual. 

He should also have an opportunity 
to meet some of the people who sym- 
bolize the fact that it is not as important 
into what circumstances a man is born 
as where and how he goes from there. 

Here in our beloved land there is al- 
most unlimited opportunities for ad- 
vancement. There are hundreds of 
thousands of men and women who have 
risen from humble and modest begin- 
nings to positions of trust and leader- 
ship. 

One of these active personalities is 
Moe Lerner. It has been my privilege 
to know this dynamic business executive 
and contributor to community progress 
for many, Many years. 

It has been a source of personal satis- 
faction to cooperate with Mr. Lerner in 
the Lafayette Square USO Club, Wash- 
ington, D.C. He is now the chairman of 
its operating committee. 





I wish that the schedule of the top 
Soviet spokesman would bring him into 
contact with the “Moe Lerners’’, who are 
so typically representative of our coun- 
try. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article, “Mighty Moe: Man on the Go,” 
by Gusti Buttinelli from the Washington 
Daily News for August 28, 1959, printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

MiGHTY MOE: MAN ON THE GO 


(By Gusti Buttinelli, owner, Gusti’s 
restaurants) 


Those sleek, long limousines which haul 
you from the airport to your door, or vice 
versa, offer a whale of a bargain to those on 
the fly. 

For a buck and a quarter or so, the tab 
depending upon where you live, the Airport 
Transport buggies hoist you home from the 
plane station 24 hours a day in rain or shine. 

The outfit’s smooth sailing isn't acci- 
dental. It is the result of hard work and 
know-how by Moe Lerner, the energetic guy 
who owns and operates the business. 

Moe has a fleet of 300 vehicles going for 
him. These cover 7 million miles a year 
averaging 1,400 trips and 5,000 passengers 
daily. 

The 300 drivers with the company feel 
their boss is a right Joe. He has set them up 
with insurance plans, vacations, Christmas 
remembrances, and many other pluses in 
their jobs. 

Moe’s interest in his men stems from the 
fact that he, too, came up the hard way. 
His story is the kind that Ike could tell 
Khrushchev—that of an American kid with- 
out a silver spoon in his mouth who made 
something of himself. 

Here was a youngster who began earning 
his living at 10 sefling newspapers in the 
subways of New York. His father died when 
he was 14, causing him to become the sole 
support of his family. ‘ 

Moe kept himself in top physical shape 
at a New York Boys’ Club. He won the 
group’s bantamweight boxing championship 
and went as far as the finals in a tryout for 
the Olympic boxing team. 

This recognition got him a job at Finch- 
ley’s, a fancy men’s shop on Fifth Avenue, 
where he served such people as the Prince 
of Wales, Jimmy Walker, and Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Later a hobby and a natural skill working 
with metals led to a silversmith’s position 
with a famous silver company. At 18 he 
took over the operation of a bankrupt garage 
in the tough ‘waterfront area. Manager 
Lerner put in his licks 14 hours a day, 7 
days a week and converted the enterprise 
into a profitable one for which he was given 
a half interest in the firm. During this 
period, he learned the ins and outs of truck 
and car maintenance—a knowledge which 
stood him in good stead for the future. 

Moe eventually built the garage into a 
succesful trucking, warehouse, and distribu- 
tion business. He disposed of his New York 
holdings when he took over Airport Trans- 
port in 1946. 

If you measure Moe by his legion of friends, 
you would run 6ut of rulers. The great re- 
spect in which he is held here was indicated 
by the large turnout at a recent testimonial 
tossed in his honor. 

The major factor in Moe’s happy life is his 
sweet frau, Sis, who was his childhood sweet- 
heart. They have two sons, Robert, 19; 
Joseph, 3; and a daughter, Phyllis, 9. Moe 
is a charitable and religious man whose creed 
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is best expressed by his actions in helping 
others. 

Whatever he’s doing, whether shooting par 
golf or hustling on the job, you can be sure 
that mighty Moe is a man on the go. 





Maj. Gen. William P. Fisher 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
seems to be the year for many changes 
in key command and staff officers in the 
armed services. Recently we were in- 
formed that Major General Michaelis 
was leaving his assignment as Chief of 
Legislative Liaison for the Army. Now, 
I have been told that Maj. Gen. William 
P. “Bill” Fisher, Director of Legislative 
Liaison for the Department of the Air 
Force has been assigned as Commander, 
Eastern Transport Air Force, Military 
Air Transport Service at McGuire Air 
Force Base, N.J. He will be leaving 
here about the 10th of September. He is 
a personal friend and one of my most 
distinguished constituents. 

General Fisher has been the Director 
since March of last year and has done 
an outstanding job in handling the very 
difficult task of providing Congress with 
prompt and accurate answers to its many 
inquiries. He has rendered invaluable 
assistance to the MemvBers of Congress 
and their constituents in efficiently and 
effectively helping to solve their in- 
numerable difficult problems. 

General Fisher has a long history as 
an enthusiastic pilot and as a highly re- 
spected commander. His impressive 
combat record is filled with repeated 
praise of his ability as an outstanding 
leader and his easy, sensible way of do- 
ing things. These attributes were rec- 
ognized early in his career when he was 
given command of the 20th Bomb 
Squadron at Clark Field prior to Pearl 
Harbor. Wounded during the bombing 
there, he lead his squadron from Bataan 
to Mindanao where he became an in- 
fantry commander when his unit joined 
the ground fighting against the Japanese 
until we were forced to leave the Philip- 
pines. 

After a short tour in the United States, 
he went to the China Theater in com- 
mand of a B-24 Group. This was the 
beginning of a long series of assignments 
in strategic bomber operations, includ- 
ing duty with the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. His duties included those of 
wing, base, and air division commander, 
Inspector General of the Strategic Air 
Command, and Deputy Commander of 
8th Air Force. 

He served for a year on the faculty of 
the Air War College and headed the Far 
East Air Forces Bomber Command dur- 
ing the Korean war. As a command 
pilot and command observer, General 
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Fisher has logged more than 6,600 hours 
in jet and conventional aircraft and flew 
59 combat missions during World War 
II and Korea. 

General Fisher’s decorations include 
the Distinguished Service Medal, Legion 
of Merit with three Oak Leaf Clusters, 
Distinguished Flying Cross with one Oak 
Leaf Cluster, Air Medal, Purple Heart, 
and Presidential Unit Citation with four 
Oak Leaf Clusters. 

I regret that he is leaving Washing- 
ton, but know that he is looking forward 
to commanding another flying organiza- 
tion in one of the combat arms of the 
Air Force. I am certain that many of 
us will see more of General Fisher as 
this outstanding officer assumes posi- 
tions of increasing importance as the 
continues his successful Air Force 
career, 





Safeguarding Our Scenic Shorelines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ore- 
gon {Mr. NEUBERGER] has been a leader 
in the field of conservation of natural 
resources ever since he entered the Sen- 
ate in 1955. 

True to his tradition, he is now a 
vigorous and effective sponsor of bills 
for national shoreline parks in such 
scenic areas deserving of preservation as 
Indiana Dunes on Lake Michigan, Ore- 
gon Dunes in his own State along the 
Pacific Ocean, and Padre Island beside 
the gulf coast. 

In the New York Sunday Times for 
August 30, 1959, Senator NEuBERGER has 
written an excellent and comprehensive 
article entitled “Plan for Shoreline 
Parks,” which summarizes the efforts of 
many of us in the Senate to preserve 
these lovely shorelines and seacoasts be- 
fore it is too late. I commend the New 
York Times for publishing this splendid 
article. I commend the Senator from 
Oregon {Mr. NEUBERGER] for writing it. 

The Senator from Oregon emphasizes 
what many of the rest of us know to be 
true: That this is a nationwide move- 
ment to protect our scenic shorelines, 
because Americans know that each has 
a heritage in the relatively few outdoor 
areas beside our oceans and lakes which 
still are susceptible of being established 
as national parks, monuments, or sea- 
shores. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 30, 1959] 
PLAN FOR SHORELINE ParKs—U.S. SENATE 

Buis Wovutp Ser AsIpE RECREATIONAL 

AREAS ON SEACOAST AND IN THE GREAT 

LAKES REGION 

(By Ricnarp L. NEvBERGER) 

Nearly all the great national parks of the 

United States are in mountain ranges— 
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Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Crater Lake, Rain- 
ier, Shenandoah, Yellowstone, Zion, and most 
of the rest. In the process of setting aside 
these magnificient upland reserves, the Na- 
tion has neglected another realm which is 
equally alluring to the tourist and the seeker 
of outdoor recreation. This realm consists 
of the seacoasts and shorelines of the United 
States, which are among the most beautiful 
on earth. Indeed, the first settlers in Amer- 
ica found pleasure and inspiration where 
white-maned breakers spent their strength 
On sandy ocean strands. 

Today, a belated effort is underway in 
the U.S. Senate to add headlands and 
beaches to the gorges and alphine peaks 
which already are part of the national park 
system. This effort is expressed in an omni- 
bus bill that would create some 10 water- 
side parks on four picturesque shorelines. 
The shores. are those of the Atlantic, Gulf, 
Great Lakes, and the Pacific. No major coast 
has been omitted. 


TEN PROPOSED PARKS 


Principal authors of the bill are Senator 
JAMES E. Murray, of Montana, chairman of 
the Senate Interior Committee; Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New Mexico; Sena- 
tor Paut H. Dovctas, of Illinois; and the 
writer of this article. The 10 national shore- 
line recreational areas proposed for inclu- 
sion in the country’s park network, with the 
maximum acreage of each, would be as 
follows: 

Cape Cod, Mass., 30,000 acres. 

Padre Island, Tex., 60,000 acres. 

Oregon Dunes and Sea-Lion Caves, Oreg., 
35,000 acres. 

Indiana Dunes, Ind., 5,000 acres. 

Point Reyes, Calif., 35,000 acres. 

Cumberland Island, Ga., 25,000 acres. 

Huron’ Mountains, Mich., 90,000 acres. 

Channel Islands, Calif., 76,000 acres. 

Pictured Rocks, Mich., 100,000 acres. 

Sleeping Bear Dunes, Mich., 26,000 acres. 

The four at the top of the roster—Cape 
Cod, Padre Island, Oregon Dunes, and In- 
diana Dunes—have been specifically recom- 
mended by the National Park Advisory Board 
as having qualities worthy of this recogni- 
tion. It is these four areas around which 
most of the controversy revolves, because 
they probably will be reserved first. In fact, 
along with Senator Gorpon ALLoTT, of Colo- 
rado, I also am sponsoring a bill at the re- 
quest of the Eisenhower administration 
which would authorize three shoreline parks, 
to be selected administratively by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 


THE OREGON DUNES 


The three probably would be chosen from 
among the leading four in the omnibus bill, 
and the Interior Department has gone so far 
as to disclose that Oregon Dunes would have 
an excellent prospect of betng among these. 

The omnibus shoreline bill authorize: $50 
million for the acquisition of land for the 
parks. The administration bill is consider- 
ably more modest in this respect—$15 mil- 
lion. Furthermore, the omnibus bill speci- 
fies 10 additional seashores or Great Lakes 
shorelines to be studied by the National 
Park Service “for the purpose of determining 
what action should be taken by the United 
States to save and preserve them.” They 
are these: 

Fire Island, N.Y., 3,540 acres. 

Cape’ Flattery, Washington State, 16,000 
acres, 

Leadbetter Point, Washington State, 4,250 
acres. 

Mosquito Lagoon, Fla., 9,700 acres. 

Pigeon Point, Minn., 6,400 acres. 

Debidue Island, S.C., 8,400 acres. 

Kiawah Island, S.C., 7,300 acres. 

Popham-St. John, Maine, 1,100 acres. 

Parramoure Island, Va., 6,250 acres. 

Smith Island, N.C., 11,900 acres. 

Intensive congressional interest in this 
question dates from several years ago, when 
the National Park Service published, with 
funds given by an unidentified private bene- 
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factor, a brochure entitled “Our Vanishing 
Shoreline.” It revealed that, while the Na- 
tion’s conservationists had been guarding the 
mountains and hills, the seashore was being 
exploited and gobbled up. 

This survey showed, for example, that of 
the 3,700 miles of shoreline in the Atlanitc 
and gulf coasts, only 240 miles were in Fed- 
eral or State ownership for public recrea- 
tional uses. And it disclosed that time was 
running out. Where a lovely 30-mile beach 
could have been purchased for national sea- 
shore park purposes in 1935 at a total cost 
of $260,000, the cost per mile by 1957 would 
have been $110,000. ° 

Specific National Park Service studies of 
the Atlantic and gulf coasts, and then of the 
Pacific coast, soon followed. These studies 
furnish the basis for the recommendations 
contained in the omnibus bill now before 
the Senate Interior Committee. Senator 
Murray already has ordered public hearings 
to be held on the Oregon Dunes and Sea- 
Lion Caves Seashore at ‘Reedsport and 
Eugene, Oreg., during the first week in 
October. Hearings are expected slightly 
later at Padre Island, in Texas. A special 
Interior. Subcommittee headed by Senator 
ERNEST GRUENING, of Alaska, receritly toured 
the Indiana Dunes region and made on-the- 
spot observations. 

“Our organization regards the rescue of 
America’s majestic shorelines as the most 
compelling eutdoor issue of this era,” de- 
clares Joseph W. Penfold, conservation di- 
rector of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- © 
ica. “It is almost too late now. If we 
delay for many more years, expenditures to 
purchase the land not only may be pro- 
hibitive but steam shovels and bulldozers 
will have torn away many dunes and beaches, 
which can never be restored to their former 
grandeur and solitude. This is a national 
problem of great and crucial importance.” 

Practically all the shorelines proposed as 
national parks have one essential element in 
common. They offer outstanding recrea- 
tional opportunities where land and water 
meet. Otherwise, they are strikingly differ- 
ent in appearance and character. Padre 
Island and Indiana Dunes are gleaming 
white beaches which are coniparatively flat 
as @ contour. , 

By contrast, Oregon Dunes are among the 
highest billows of sand in the world, and 
timbered mountains loom in the back- 
ground. The shorelines of the Great Lakes 
are caressed by fresh water, whereas ‘the 
Atlantic and Pacific shorelines are rimmed 
and crusted with salt. 


OPPOSING VIEWS 


Controversy surrounds some of the na- 
tional seashore proposals. Although they 
are 3,000 miles apart in location, both Cape 
Cod and Oregon Dunes have witnessed pro- 
tests by cottage owners, who fear they will 
be displaced, and by taxpayers’ groups, who 
claim that valuable property will be removed 
from the tax rolls in order to make room 
for the parks. In addition, at Indiana 
Dunes, there are claims by Indiana political 
leaders that the Lake Michigan strands and 
inlets might more profitably be made the site 
of a yast steel mill and ore dock. 


Interest in the situation is so great that an 
enterprising newspaper near the Oregon 
Dunes, the Eugene Register-Guard, assigned 
a reporter and photographer to study the 
Cape Hatteras national seashore, on the op- 
posite side of the continent, along the North 
Carolina coast. This is the only such shore- 
line reserve thus far established by Congress, 
It was set aside some 6 years ago. The 
writer for the Register-Guard, A. Robert 
Smith, discovered that many of the argu- 
ments then voiced locally against the Cape 


‘Hatteras Park were almost identical to those 


opposing Cape Cod, Oregon Dunes, and In- 
diana Dunes today. 

Mr. Smith reported, however, that many 
original adversaries of the Cape Hatteras 
seashore had become its enthusiastic backers, 





as the years have passed. He also noted that 
the 100,000 visitors a year who traveled to 
the area just before the national park was 
created, burgeoned to 348,000 last year. 

A. leading banker in the vicinity of the 
park told Mr. Smith that, while it was true 
some property had been taken off assessment 
lists in order to make the park possible, 
nearby property remaining in private posses- 
sion had soared in value 50 to 100 times. 
This more than made up the difference to 
taxing authorities. “The fishing business is 
gone,” this banker added. “If it hadn’t been 
for the Hatteras Park, I don’t know what we 
would have done.” 

Senator JAmMzs E. Murray, who has been 
in the Senate since 1934, has been urging his 
Interior Committee to hurry in its action on 
the omnibus national seashore bill. He re- 
cently told us that, in the quarter of a cen- 
tury since he entered Congress, costs of ac- 
quiring some of this shoreline land actually 
have gone up as much as 3,000 percent. 

“In 1935,” Senator Murray said, “there 
Was a magnificent 70-mile stretch of ocean 
beach on the Delaware-Maryland Eastern 
Shore which could have been acquired for 
$2 a front foot. Most of this stretch is be- 
yond preservation today. It has already 
been subdivided and developed.” And the 
cost of the Cape Cod national seashore alone 
is estimated as approximately $16 million, 
whereas it might have been purchased a 
few years ago for less than $9 million. 

Dr. Conrad L. Wirth, director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, and his associates hope 
that some private benefactions may help to 
ease the pressure on the Treasury in buying 
the land required to safeguard representa- 
tive scenic sections of the Atlantic, Gulf of 
Mexico, Great Lakes, and Pacific coasts. Such 
a donation dccurred in the towering Grand 
Tetons 30 years ago, when John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and his family bought up the 
land around Jackson Lake in Wyoming, 
which eventually became the citadel of one 
of our most stirring alpine parks. 

Between 1916 and 1958, annual visits by 
tourists to the national parks of the United 
States soared from 400,000 to 58 million. If 
this rate of increase should continue, not 
even the 20 national shoreline parks sought 
in our omnibus bill will be sufficient to as- 
sure Americans of the future the travel 
opportunities which ought to be theirs. 





Pothole Drainage Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the most 
important waterfowl production area re- 
maining in the United States is localized 
in the prairie pothole sections of Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 
Within some 140 counties in these States, 
over a million potholes totaling some 4 
million acres of wetlands are concen- 
trated. The potholes are water-holding 
depressions varying in size from fraction 
acre puddles to shallow lakes covering 
hundreds of acres. They vary in depth 
from shallow temporary areas contain- 
ing a few inches of water in wet weeks of 
early spring to semipermanent and per=- 
manent water areas 6 feet or more in 
depth which retain water the year round 
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in seasons of normal precipitation. The 
deeper and more permanent potholes are 
the less numerous. 

In recent. years, the tristate area of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota has produced an average of 4 to 
5 million ducks annually or nearly three- 
fourths of the ducks produced in the 
United States south of the Canadian 
border. 

Because of its importance from a pro- 
duction standpoint, preservation of the 
U.S. prairie pothole region as a breed- 
ing area for waterfowl has been of major 
concern to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
For over 10 years the Service has been 
concerned with loss of breeding habitat 
to farm drainage in this area. Studies 
conducted by the Service during 1949 
and 1950 indicated that during those 2 
years more than 32,000 water areas valu- 
able to waterfowl were eliminated an- 
nually in this region. Estimates for the 
12-year period 1943-54 are that about 
350,000. potholes valuable to waterfowl 
were drained. Additional studies have 
shown that, while the rate of loss de- 
clined somewhat during subsequent 
years, substantial loss of valuable breed- 
ing acreage has continued. During the 
past year the rate of loss has again in- 
creased. 

A major factor in sustaining the pro- 
gram of farm drainage in the pothole 
area has been the subsidy payments and 
the technical assistance provided by the 
Federal Government. For at least 8 
years the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
studied this situation in an effort to find 
alternative uses for wetlands which 
farmers could adopt and other means of 
discouraging pothole drainage. To date 
this effort has not been successful. It 
appears therefore that as long as Fed- 
eral subsidies and technical assistance 
without cost to the farmer are available, 
drainage of farm wetlands and loss of 
valuable waterfowl breeding habitat in 
the prairie pothole sections of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
will continue. 

Faced with the above situation, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, several years 
ago, began thinking in terms of a more 
positive program to preserve pothole 
wetlands as waterfowl breeding habitat. 
Additional field studies were initiated to 
determine which of the 140 pothole 
counties in the tristate area contained 
the most and best remaining habitat 
for waterfowl production. As a result 
of these studies, it was determined that 
there were 90 counties which contained 
the best waterfowl produc- 
tion habitat. This total of 90 counties 
includes 22 counties in eastern Minne- 
sota, and 34 counties each in eastern 
a Dakota and eastern South Da- 

ota. 

The enactment of Public Law 85-585 
provided amendments to the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire 
by lease, purchase or other means, small 


increase of the duck stamp cost from $2 
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to $3, additional funds to finance the 
future acquisition of such areas. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service, through the 
field staff of the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife, currently is initiating 
@ long-range program to preserve se- 
lected pothole wetlands within the 90- 
county delineated area in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas by lease and purchase. 

This program of small wetland acqui- 
sition has not yet progressed to the 
point where the degree of its success in 
future years can be appraised. There is 
no question, however, that continued 
Federal subsidies and free technical as- 
sistance to the landowner for drainage 
of potholes will make acquisition of pot- 
hole wetlands by the Service for water- 
fowl breeding habitat more difficult and 
more expensive than would be the case 
if they were not available. 

The overall problem of preserving 
wetland habitat for waterfowl breeding 
and for other wildlife is recognized and 
appreciated by the State fish and game 
agencies in the prairie pothole States. 
The Minnesota Conservation Depart- 
ment has acquired about 56,100 acres 
of land under its wetland preservation 
program since October 1951, at a cost of 
about $1,770,000. The South Dakota 


“Department of Game, Fish, and Parks 


has acquired about 30,100 acres using 
$754,327 of Federal aid funds, and in the 
past 20 years has also purchased about 
30;000 acres with its regular funds. 
North Dakota has acquired about 15,000 
acres of wetlands at a cost of about 
$212,000. 

This year we all anticipate a drastic 
reduction in hunting seasons and bag 
limits for ducks and coots, especially in 
the Central, Mississippi, and Atlantic 
Flyways. These cutbacks may reduce the 
hunting season to 40 days in the Atlatic 
and Mississippi Flyways, and 50 days in 
the Central Flyways. 

These drastic reductions will be nec- 
essary because of reduced waterfowl 
breeding this year in the prairie pothole 
region of the continent. The waterfowl] 
reduction has resulted from widespread 
drought from the destruction of breed- 
ing areas by drainage and other factors. 
While widespread drought produces a 
sudden spectacular reduction in duck 
breeding habitat and in duck produc- 
tion, these losses are temporary and the 
naturally prolific birds can restore their 
populations to former levels when nor- 
mal water conditions return to the 
prairies. 

There can be no such recovery by 
waterfowl populations from extensive 
drainage programs. Insofar as breed- 
ing waterfowl are concerned wholesale 
pothole drainage is the establishment 
of permanent drought. 

To those who may question this state- 
ment, the State of Iowa can serve as an 
example. In 1900 numerous potholes 
and sloughs in Iowa produced vast 
numbers of ducks, including nearly all 
of our important game ducks. Today 
the production of waterfowl in Iowa is 
but a fraction of that of a short half 
century ago. The difference in this 
production lies in the almost total con- 
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version for agricultural uses of the 
sloughs and potholes which once con- 
stituted some of the finest duck breeding 
habitat on the North American Con- 
tinent. 

There can be no question but that we 
must move quickly tho preserve these 
pothole areas. Ducks and other migra- 
tory waterfowl need water—and they 
need it badly. 





Wisconsin’s Progressive Rehabilitation 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, urban- 
ization, population mobility, postwar 
restlessness, and other social changes 
have produced in recent years many 
problems which this country has not 
previously known. We have a growing 
crime rate, a juvenile-delinquency prob- 
lem, and, in some places, unfortunate 
racial tensions. The newspaper head- 
lines are often alarming, and at times 
the impression is conveyed that we are 
unable to effectively cope with the new 
problems. But what must be realized is 
that new problems require new remedies, 
and only creative thinking and action 
will produce the needed improvements. 

It is, therefore, with great interest and 
satisfaction that I have recently read the 
reports on Wisconsin’s program of crime 
correction. Wisconsin, as you know, has 
a very low rate of crimes of violence, 
and, in fact, many experts describe Wis- 
consin as having practically no organ- 
ized crime in comparison with other 
States. Even so, there are about 8,100 
persons under State supervision for 
crime, at this time. But it is the way 
these criminals are dealt with that shows 
the merits of advanced crime-correction 
programs. 

Now we no longer talk about ‘“‘crime 
and punishment,” for what we are after 
is rehabilitation rather than punishment. 
Society is not any more interested in an 
“eye for an eye”; instead, it wants to 
concentrate on turning the criminal vio- 
lator into a productive and law-abiding 
citizen. It is in this direction that Wis- 
consin has made tremendous progress. 


Of Wisconsin’s 8,100 offenders, only 
about 3,000 are in correctional institu- 
tions. About 2,550 are on parole and the 
other 2,550 are on probation. These vio- 
lators are put on probation and parole 
because the autaorities believe that is 
the best way to restore them to a position 
of good citizenship. We have learned 
from a long history of prisons and incar- 
ceration that long confinement does not 
stamp out crime—but quite often en- 
courages recidivism. In putting as 
many of its violators on probation and 
parole, Wisconsin in fact demonstrates 
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its confidence in the theory that the best 
way to restore a man to good citizenship 
is by giving him another chance, under 
State supervision, naturally, but in free 
society rather than in a prison. 

Of the total violators released on pa- 
role in Wisconsin, about 19 percent have 
their paroles revoked during the first 6 
months and about 24 percent during the 
first 2 years of probation. Some of the 
revocations are for new offenses, but a 
great many are merely precautionary as 
in cases where parolees have been found 
in bad company or have given indica~ 
tions that they might be getting into 
trouble. Still, records indicate that at 
least three-fourths of those paroled are 
able to make their way for 2 years, and 
with that headstart there is a good 
chance they will be able to go all the 
way. 

Wisconsin's high rate of probation and 
parole produces not only better results 
in terms of rehabilitation, but has also 
@ good effect on Wisconsin’s expenditures 
on prisons and prison maintenance. 
The Wisconsin director of the division of 
correction, Mr. Sanger B. Powers, says 
that if-all 5,100 on parole or probation 
were to be imprisoned, the State would 
need three more institutions which would 
cost about $51 million to build. The 
State, in addition, would have to provide 
$9 million a year more to operate these 
prisons. The State enjoys an additional 
savings through the fact that those on 
parole and probation earn as much as 
$16 million a year, with which they sup- 
port themselves and their dependents. 
If they were incarcerated the State 
would not only have to provide the 
money to pay for-prison maintenance but 
would also have to support many of the 
dependents of the prison population, 
who would undoubtedly be on relief in 
many instances. 

That Wisconsin’s progressive program 
for the correction of crime and the re- 
habilitation of criminals is a success has 
been demonstrated over the past few 
years. I believe that Wisconsin’s parole 
and probation system is one of the 
things the State can well be proud of. 
I do hope that similar creative measures 
are made available and are applied, both 
in Wisconsin and elsewhere, in order to 
=e some of our society’s other social 
ills. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial published by the Green Bay 
Gazette on “Crime and Punishment in 
Wisconsin.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette, July 
29, 1959] 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN WISCONSIN 

‘Wisconsin has a very low rate on crimes 
of violence. In fact many experts in this 
field describe Wisconsin as having practically 
mo crime in comparison with other States. 
Ever so, there are about 8,100 persons under 
State supervision for crimes at this time. 
Thus when people say Wisconsin has prac- 
tically rio crime they are referring to the 
flourishing rackets which make a business 
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of criminal activities in some other States. 
They are referring also to the collaboration 
of political figures with known criminals 
which is common in some States but prac- 
tically unknown in Wisconsin. 

In spite of the comparatively favorable 
record of Wisconsin the State prison at Wau- 
pun with a capacity of 1,200 prisoners is 
now accommodating 1,523. Likewise at the 
State reformatory at Green Bay 1,040 in- 
mates are being cared for in an institution 
built for 678. Even so Wisconsin has fewer 
persons incarcerated as punishment for 
crime than most any other State would have 
under the same circumstances. The reason 
for this is the extensive use of paroles and 
probation as the means for rehabilitating 
persons convicted of crime. Of Wisconsin's 
8,100 offenders only about 3,000 are in cor- 
rectional institutions. About 2,550 are on 
parole and another 2,550 are on probation. 

Thus Wisconsin has a double advantage 
in that it starts with less crime and it uses 
prison confinement in fewer of its cases than 
is the practice elsewhere. Sanger B. Powers, 
director of the State division of correction, 
points out that Wisconsin has a great finan- 
cial advantage through its policy of using 
parole and probation extensively. He says 
that if all 5,100 of those on parole or pro- 
bation were to be imprisoned the State 
would need 3 more institutions costing 
about $51 million to build. In addition the 
State would have to*provide $9 million a 
year more to operate them. He says that the 
capitai investment and the operating costs 
would pay for needlessly holding people in 


‘custody since they are now getting along 


very well under parole and probation. The 
State enjoys an additional savings through 
the fact that those on. parole and probation 
are earning about $16 million a year with 
which they support themselves and their de- 
pendents and on which they pay taxes. If 
they were incarcerated of course the State 
would have to provide the money to pay the 
costs of those in prison as well as to support 
their dependents who would undoubtedly be 
on relief in many instances. : 

Mr. Powers points out that persons con- 
victed of crime are never put on parole or 
on probation with the idea of saving money. 
They are so treated because the authorities 
believe that is the best way to restore them 
to a position of good citizenship and it is 
purely incidental but nevertheless important 
that there is a substantial financial gain for 
the people of Wisconsin. 

In addition to those put on probation be- 
fore they enter an institution and those 
paroled because they have indicated they 
will be able to make their own way with 
some help, Wisconsin also has a group on 
mandatory parole. This group is made up 
of prisoners who have served their sentences 
less the time off for good behavior and there- 
fore must be released but virtually none of 
them is released without being placed under 
supervision for a time. 

Of the total released on. parole about 19 
percent have their paroles revoked during 
the first 6 months and about 24 percent dur- 
ing the first 2 years of probation. Some of 
the revocations are for new offenses but a 
great many are merely precautionary as in 
cases where some parolees have been found 
in bad company or have given other indi¢a- 
tions that they might be getting into 
trouble. All in all the record indicates that 
at least three-fourths of those paroled are 
able to make their way for 2 years and with 
that start there is a good chance that they 
will be able to go all the way. Wisconsin’s 
parole and probation system is one of the 
things this State can well be proud of and 
citizens should insist that those in the wel- 
fare department be given every help possible 
in maintaining it successfully. 














Walter L. “Bull” Durham 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, the lat- 
ter part of last week Walter L. “Bull” 
Durham, the dynamic voice of the Mid- 
south farmer for two fruitful decades, 
died in his sleep in Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Durham was the agricultural edi- 
tor of the Commercial Appeal, one of the 
Nation’s leading newspapers. 

In his passing not only the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Tennesse, which I 
have the honor to represent, but Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and the Midsouth as well, 
have lost a great benefactor of all man- 
kind and those who till the soil in our 
congressional district have especially 
suffered a great loss. 

His work can best be extolled by a 
statement issued following his death by 
Mr. Frank Ahilgren, editor of the Com- 
mercial Appeal in Memphis, Tenn.: 

Mr. Durham’s death comes as a great shock 
to me. 

Walter and I have worked together for 22 
years now. I like to think Of him as I saw 
him last night (Thursday) while we were 
both working on the election. He was a 
newspaperman to the last. There he was as 
interested, enthusiastic, and vibrant as in 
the past. 

TOUCHED MANY LIVES 


His impact on this area was tremendous. 
He was a good newspaperman, a friend, and 
@ counselor. 

I can think of no man who has touched 
sO many lives with his helpfulness and sin- 
cerity of purpose. Since 1939, he had direct- 
ed our plant to prosper program, bringing 
him into contact with hundreds of thou- 
sands—and he was always helping. Only a 
few days ago he was working on plans for 
the 16th plant to prosper program. 

I have lost not only a close associate but a 
close personal friend. 

Mr. Durham used to entertain his associates 
with stories of the year he represented Lau- 
derdale County in the Tennessee General As- 
sembly and his work in the Nashville and 
Jackson, Tenn., bureaus of the Commercial 
Appeal. : 

WAS LICENSED LAWYER 

Mr. Durham’s versatility was shown by the 
fact that in addition to being a newspaper- 
man, he was a licensed lawyer and a member 
of the Tennessee Legislature when only 21. 

He was born in Mineral Wells, Tex., where 
his father was superintendent of a hospital. 
A short time later the family moved to Ripley, 
Tenn., whege his father became county reg- 
ister. They also lived in Henning, Tenn. 

Mr. Durham attended school at Ripley, 
Castle Heights Military Academy at Lebanon, 
Tenn., the University of Tennessee, and Co- 
lumbia University where he studied jour- 
nalism and law. 

After college he.returned to West Ten- 
nessee and published a group of small news- 
papers. He was elected to the legislature 
in 1931. He published a weekly newspaper in 
Bruceton for a while and then worked on the 
Daily News in New York City. 

Returning to West Tennessee again in 
1935, he joined the Commercial Appeal and 
worked in the Jackson and Nashville bureaus 
‘before coming to Memphis in 1937. He 
served as tristate editor and general assign- 
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ment reporter before being named agricul- 
tural editor. 


An editorial that appeared in the 
Commercial Appeal is attached hereto: 


WaLter DuRHAM 


News of the ‘death of Walter “Bull” Dur- 
ham. brought sincere regret to thousands on 
thousands of men and women in Memphis 
and the entire Midsouth for a variety of rea- 
sons. Unquestionably, the first and keenest 
reaction was the feeling that everyone who 
knew him had lost a true friend. 

Walter Durham in his years of unselfish 
service did a great many things that were 
unusually worth the while and the value of 
his achievements was invariably enhanced 
by the great talent. he had for sympathetic, 
kindly, understanding respect and affection 
for his fellows. We have never known a man 
from whom the spirit of good will emanated 
more genuinely and consistently. 

The outstanding monument to Walter 
Durham’s life is to be found in the contri- 
bution he made to the farm people and agri- 
culture in the Midsouth as a whole and espe- 
cially in the Arkansas, Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Tennessee areas that took part in the 
Commercial Appeal’s plant to prosper work. 
He was director of the plant to prosper bu- 
reau for 20 years and in that time touched 
for good no less than hundreds of thousands 
of lives. Added to that was the wide influ- 
ence his farm program over WMC gained 
and held. 

Not many men have come to any under- 
taking more fully equipped than was Walter 
Durham when he began his career as friend 
and mentor of Midsouth farmers. He had 
worked in high school and college journal- 
ism. He had been with a metropolitan news- 
paper in New York City. He had served a 
term in the Tennessee General Assembly. 
He had a license to practice law. He had 
owned and published smalltown weekly pa- 
pers and he had some experience of his own 
on the land. On the Commercial Appeal he 
had handled a variety of responsible assign- 
ménts. 

Hardly any man of our acquanitance had 
more constructive curiosity than Walter 
Durham. He read omniverously for years. 
He was interested in politics and in eco- 
nomics and in the social order. He was a 
good companion and an engaging conversa- 
tionalist who loved a good story as much as 
anyone. His varied training and his diversi- 
fied interests enabled -him to see his own 


specialty in true relation to the community . 


as a whole and to serve it the better on that 
account, 

To Walter Durham had come a multiplic- 
ity of prized awards from farm organizations 
and publications and from civic groups for 
outstanding public service. He was greatly 
moved by each and every evidence of the 
esteem of his associates and friends, but he 
wore his honors with a modesty that was 
deep and real. 

A stream of tributes has come to this of- 
fice, testifying to Walter Durham’s useful- 
ness and goodness. He truly won and 
richly deserved them all. 


Also attached is an editorial that ap- 
peared in the States-Graphic at Browns- 
ville, Tenn., edited by Mr. Paul Sims: 

“30” 

The passing of Walter “Bull” Durham, 
Memphis newspaper man, who died in his 
sleep there last Friday morning, removes 
from the ranks of Tennessee journalism one 
of its best known and most beloved men. 

For many years as director of the Com- 
mercial Appeal’s plant-to-prosper program, 
he himself as a brillian writer 
ats good friend of the farmers of the tri- 
sta’ area. He loved to visit in the farm 
homes from year to year and to recount the 
progress that was being made. 
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Mr. Durham began his newspaper career 
on a@ small newspaper in west Tennessee, a 
profession he was destined to follow the re- 
mainder of his life. A dedicated newspaper- 
man to the end, he spent Thursday night at 
his office aiding in the handling of the 
Memphis city election. 

It was my good fortune to know him over 
a long period of years. I was always glad to 
count him as a friend. His passing is a 
source of genuine personal regret. 


Also an editorial from the Crockett 
Times at Alamo, Tenn., edited by Mr. 
Leslie Sims, is included: 

The passing of Walter “Bull” Durham, 
plant-to-prosper director and agricultural 
editor of the Commercial Appeal, is mourned 
by a legion of friends throughout the Mid- 
south. 

We became acquainted with him over 30 
years ago as a neighbor publisher of the 
Halls Graphic, one of his first newspaper 
ventures. He has been a very dear friend 
throughout the years and we are deeply 
grieved by his passing. 

He was never too busy to assist us in any 
way or to do us some special favor through- 
out his long career. 

Three times (1947, 1950, and 1953) he 
presented this newspaper the Commercial 
Appeal’s newspaper trophy for outstanding 
editorial contribution to the plant-to-prosper 
program. These trophies are proudly dis- 
played in our office, 





The Steel Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials—one from the Boston Herald and 
one from the Boston Traveler-—com- 
menting upon the factual report issued 
by Labor Secretary Mitchell on the steel 
strike. 

I have been impressed by the support 
which Secretary Mitchell has received 
from the Nation’s press, including two 
Boston newspapers represented by these 
editorials. 

Clearly Secretary Mitchell has per- 
formed a service to the Steelworkers 
Union, to the steel industry, and to the 
American public in releasing this statis- 
tical background. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Boston Herald, Aug. 21, 1959] 
WHaT THE STEEL “Facts” Do 

We have said that factfinding in the steel 
strike would settle nothing. And sure 
enough, both sides, union and management, 
endorse Secretary Mitchell's statistical find- 
ings, without, however, agreeing on what to 
do about them in the matter of a new con- 
tract. 

This is because the difference between the 
two sides is now and has been right along 
a difference in philosophy and not 
a difference of factual information. Each 
side has presented its own version of the 
facts to win the support of the public. The 
actual basis of settlement is elsewhere. 
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The Steelworkers Union believes that the 
steel companies are prosperous enough to 
part with more of their profits to the em- 
Ployees; the steel companies do not believe 
profits should be a measure of wages. This 
cannot be settled by discussion across the 
bargaining table. This difference of philos- 
ophy can be adjusted only by the contest of 
economic strength now going on in the 
form of a strike. 

If the factfinding does anything, it will 
be through the pressure of public opinion. 
Yet Secretary Mitchell has most carefully 
avoid 1 any explicit recommendation that 
might guide the public to make a decision. 
If there is, as he says, an area of possible 
agreement marked out in his report, it is not 
easily discerned. 

Have the steel companies been making 
such astronomical profits, as claimed by the 
union's president, that the equity of a wage 
increase is clear? The Mitchell report does 
not indicate so. Profits after taxes as a 
percentage of sales have been higher than 
for all manufacturing, but such profits must 
in general be higher in industries with high 
capital investment (like steel). And net 
profits as a rate of return on investment 
have been less than in all manufacturing 
during most of the postwar years. 

Have steel prices been raised exorbitantly, 
as Claimed by the union? Steel prices have 
indeed, the report says, risen higher and 
faster than wholesale prices in general and 
much more than retail prices. And the in- 
crease in steel prices has exceeded the rise 
in employment cost per ton of steel pro- 
duced. But employment cost per man-hour 
has risen faster than steel prices. This ap- 
parent disparity is the result of increased 
productivity. 

(And it might be pointed out that most of 
the increased productivity is the result of 
better tools and techniques made possible 
by the profits of the industry.) 

And what of the comparative scale of pay 
in the steel industry? Measured in terms of 
average hourly earnings, steel wages are 
higher than those in most other industries. 
Steel wages plus fringe benefits have risen 
more than output per man-hour. 

And what does it all mean? It seems to 
mean that in the battle of “facts,” the steel 
companies have come out a bit better than 
the union; that though both sides carefully 
selected their facts, the union selection was 
the more unbalanced. 

Perhaps this is why Union President Mc- 
Donald makes his cryptic comment on the 
Mitchell findings. They show, he says, the 
ability of the industry to share a portion 
of its gains in productivity with the public, 
the workers in the industry and the stock- 
holders. And the stockholders? 

Omitted in the report is the factual ap- 
proach to one problem that has piqued our 
interest: If steel prices have been increased 
excessively, what has happened to compe- 
tition? Is there in truth a way of “admin- 
istering” prices that escapes the competitive 
challenge of 250 domestic steel producers, 
not to mention foreign producers and pro- 
ducers of aluminum, copper, cement, lum- 
ber, plastics, and other rival materials? 

Omitted also in the report is the problem 
of restrictive union rules which prevent 
management from operating with full effi- 
ciency. These are losses that everybody has 
to pay for. 

The administration has acted to prevent 
the American people from swallowing the 
one-sided facts presented by the union and 
the industry. In this negative sense, the 
Mitchell report serves an important function. 

But, alas, there remains the great un- 
answered question: Is the power to close 
down an entire industry a safe power to en- 
trust to an organized group largely immune 
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from ordinary legal restraints, and does such 
power tend to favor such a group unduly as 
against the rest of the economy? It’s a 
question that needs answering. 





[From the Boston Traveler, Aug. 21, 1959] 
FACING THE FACTS 


The report just released by Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell on the statistical background 
of the steel industry is a strong argument 
for a quick settlement. , 

Mitchell does not take sides in his findings. 
But neither does he sugar his facts. He 
points to healthy conditions on both sides, 
labor and management alike, and leaves the 
public more than ever convinced that the 
strike should end without delay. 

Steelworkers’ average earnings already are 
well ahead of industrial earnings in general. 

Steel industry’s profits after taxes, in rela- 
tion to sales, have been higher than for 
manufacturing as a whole. 

Thus both sides have been economically 
healthy. So why the dispute? 

Mitchell’s impartial report, while drawing 
no conclusion, leaves the bystander feeling 
that there’s no point in wasting sympathy 
on either side. 

It’s time for both parties involved in the 
strike to stop stalling and to negotiate a 
sincere approach to a settlement before the 
damage spreads. 





What Tom Dooley Knows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks, I include an editorial re- 
lating to Dr. Thomas Dooley, M.D., en- 
titled “What Tom Dooley Knows,” ap- 
pearing in the Boston Globe of August 
24, 1959. 

As everyone knows, there is no more 
living person dedicated to this cause of 
suffering mankind_in practically a for- 
gotten area of the world than Dr. 
Dooley. 

The editorial well says: 

Tom Dooley, whether he lives 5 months or 
6 years or 50 years, has had a life more 
filled with accomplishments than most men. 


How true. 

It is the prayers and hopes of countless 
of millions that the health of Dr. Tom 
Dooley will improve enabling him for 
many years to do his great work in the 
service of God and of mankind. 

The editorial follows: 

Wuat Tom Doo.try Knows 
(By Uncle Dudley) 


Tom Dooley says that he’s going back to 
Laos—going back to southeast Asia and the 
30-mat hospital, no beds—that he set up on 
the “edge of tomorrow,” where he sought 
and found how to serve. 

The missionary, Dr. Thomas Dooley, will be 
leaving the safe and comfortable womb of a 
great specialized New York hospital, where he 
learned the other day that at 32 he had 
eancer of the lungs. He'll be leaving to 
work as long as he can among people who 
go to bed hungry at night, live in grind- 
ing poverty, mostly never have seen a doctor. 
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(Yet, when he came back to this country 
last year he wrote never had he seen anyone 
out there with a neurosis.) 

For Americans who have worked themselves 
into a state of fear about cancer, heart di- 
sease, and some of the other killers, Dr. 
Dooley’s case is a horror story. Dr. Dooley 
himself obviously does not think so. Nor do 
many of his fellows in the profession. 

Here they remember another surgeon, who 
underwent surgery for cancer in middle age 
and achieved an international reputation and 
honors for 17 years more, almost no one the 
wiser. They also recall the New York doctor, 
known throughout the world, who lived for 
years with acute heart disease, slipping off 
now and then to come to Boston for secret 
treatment, in the meantime establishing an 
institution that will be a living monument 
to his selflessness and courage. Or the Massa- 
chusetts octogenarian who was operated on 
for “inoperable” malignancy and has been 
blithely carrying on as a family doctor for 
years. And there’s also the internist who 
faced surgery for incurable disease, was glad 
that he “had time to set his affairs in order,” 
and then was found to have a harmless ob- 
struction. 

This is not to say that every story has 
a happy ending—to be a pollyanna about 
ravaging diseases of which we still know, 
with all our vast programs, far too little. 
It is to decry the kind of fear in which 
this Nation, with the most comfort, wide- 
spread luxury, the best food, the highest 
standard of medical care, has steeped itself. 

The result tgo often is that we are living 
scared. We act as though the end all of 
life is to prolong life and in prolonging life 
to create insuperable new problems for our- 
selves. 

Tom Dooley, whether he lives 5 months 
or 5 years or 50 years, has had a life more 
filled with accomplishment than most men. 
Perhaps that is why he could take bad news 
about his body with anger, because it might 
cut short his mission, and with the gaiety of 
selflessness and a quip for the irony of the 
situation in which he finds himself. 

In his book, “The Edge of Tomorrow,” 
with which he has helped finance the work of 
his medical mission, Dr. Dooley said that it is 
sometimes hard to see God “when you are 
plunged into bleating materialism.” But 
because of the solitude in the jungle it is 
easier to see Him “in the tropic rain, in the 
monsoon mud, in the tangy sweet smell 
of the earth * * * the frangipani, the tama- 
rind trees * * * the quiet and peace of the 
hills and valleys.” 

And he really lets us in on the secret 
when he concludes that “life can signify 
much. We must just listen‘to the voices 
which are inside each of us. * * * A man 
working in this world without tapping his 
own reservoir of spiritual strength is like a 
twin-engined plane fiying with only one 
motor. He may get there, but it will be 
mighty difficult.” 





Agricultural Experiment Stations Contrib- 
ute to American Life Through Research 





-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
launching of the first Russian sputniks 
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less than 2 years ago gave the words 
“basic research” special significance for 
Americans. Today the impact of re- 
search—both basic and applied—is man- 
ifested in every aspect of our life. We 
know that when man flies to the moon or 
conquers cancer or builds a better mouse- 
trap, research will have played an im- 
portant, if not the most important, role 
in that success. 

Although it does not have the glamour 
of the launching pad and the countdown 
and thus has not received the spotlight 
given technological research, agricul- 
tural research has been an important 
part of American life for many years. 
The agricultural experiment stations, op- 
erated through the Department of Agri- 
culture with the cooperation of many 
State agricultural colleges, are as signifi- 
cant to rural America as the mail order 
house or good harvest weather. 

I was pleased that the Senate and 
House increased the 1960 appropriation 
for the Agricultural Research Service 
from the $64,240,000 recommended by 
the administration to $67,722,490. 

The causes which these funds will 
serve are many, Mr. President, even in 
my own State of Oregon—where pears, 
peas, and potatoes are among the variety 
of crops that will be improved through 
agricultural research. Because it so well 
describes the value of agricultural ex- 
periment stations and their research 
contributions, I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial from the Pendleton 
East Oregonian for August 4, 1959, en- 
titled “Work of the Experiment Sta- 
tions,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

WorK OF THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

Anybody who looks closely at the economy 
of Oregon concludes that it will be ex- 
panded according to efforts in the direction 
of full utilization of wood, doing a better 
job in all facets of agriculture, and putting 
water resources to full use. It is our opin- 
ion the greatest opportunity for expansion 
is in agriculture. 

An obvious need in agriculture is to bring 
the crops-animal ratio into, better balance. 
Oregon swings too far on the crops sidé& 
Another need is to do a better job with 
those crops we presently produce, to im- 
prove quality and boost quantity. And an- 
other need is to develop effective cures for 
the many diseases that attack so many 


ps. 

The job is being approached from several 
directions and at several levels. The pri- 
mary responsibility is upon Oregon State 
College and U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture personnel at the State’s experiment 
stations, 

With the committee on agricultural ex- 
tension service and experiment stations of 
the State board of higher education we 
visited four experiment stations last week, 
three at Medford and the other at Klamath 
Falls. We saw and heard of two projects that 
are ideal illustrations of the importance of 
experiment stations in the agricultural econ- 
omy of Oregon. 

The pear crop of the Rogue River Valley is 
worth many millions of dollars annually— 
latest estimate by the Jackson County ex- 
tension office is that the annual return from 
the fruit crop in that county is aboutt $19 
million, This immense resource is being 


threatened by a condition that is called 
pear decline. Pear decline rapidly reduces 
the crop and finally destroys the trees. 

An entomologist from Oregon State Col- 
lege has been working on the problem for 
about a ‘year. He has reason to believe 
he may be close to an answer. 

In -order to increase production many 
orchardists have increased use of commer- 
cial fertilizers and irrigation. Because that 
seemed sound the entomologist looked in 
many places for the causes of pear decline 
before he had to come to the undeniable 
conclusion that pear decline was most 
prevalent in orchards that had been heavily 
fertilized and irrigated. Those orchards 
lightly fertilized and irrigated showed little 
or no signs of pear decline. So, he is about 
to say to the orchardists that the theory 
that if a little is good a lot is better does 
not hold true in the raising of pears. If 
he is right and pear decline can be eradi- 
cated the victory will be immensely im- 
portant. 

In Klamath County the potato crop is 
the county’s greatest agricultural money 
producer. Throughout the county potato 
production has been dropping, both in 
quality and quantity. 

Agronomists are not quite ready to say 
that they have the answer but they will 
tell you that they think they have it. There 
is a parallel to the pear problem in Jack- 
son County. 

For many years it has been thought in 
Klamath County that the best potato pro- 
ducer was the man who rotated potatoes 
with alfalfa and clover. It has been dis- 
covered that that wasn’t true. Rotation of 
those crops with potatoes was exactly the 
wrong thing to do. The farmer who was 
thought to be lazy because he didn’t prac- 
tice rotation has not had the production 
and disease problems that have hit the 
fields of the “efficient” farmers. 

These are examples of the tremendous 
importance of experiment station work in 
crops that are basic to the economies of 
Jackson and Klamath Counties. The same 
type of work is going on at experiment sta- 
tions throughout the State on crops and 
animals. 

Farmers who directly benefit from ex- 
periment station work are, of course, the 
big winners. But it would be shortsighted 
to look no further. Improving pear pro- 
duction and potato production goes far 
beyond aiding the economies of two coun- 
ties and the farmers of those counties. It 
benefits every resident of the State of Ore- 
gon. If all who live in this State are to 
prosper agriculture must produce more and 
more. 





Caution Needed in Applying for Public 
Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, cor- 
respondence reaching Members of Con- 
gress clearly demonstrates the need for 
caution in hiring “land locators” or 
“agents” to prepare applications for pub- 
lic lands 





Lands,” contains sound advice for vet- 
erans and others seeking a tract of pub- 
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lic land. Copies may be obtained from 

local Bureau officers or the Bureau of 

Land Management, Washington 25, D.C. 
Extracts from the pamphlet follow: 


See the land and examine it in person. 
Don’t buy or apply for lands you have not 
seen. The Government usually requires it, 
and besides, it is good business sense. 

* = a * - 

Know the law and regulations. Even if 
someone else is handling the details for you, 
find out for yourself what he is doing and 
why. Don’t pay anyone to do anything until 
you know the official requirements. 

If you hire someone to locate the land for 
you, know exactly what services you are 


paying for. Do not pay for services you do 
not get or cannot use. 
= = 7 o ° 


Land locators and filing services have 
offices in many western cities. For a fee they 
will examine the status of lands on the 
public land records, inspect the character- 
istics of public lands on the ground, fill out 
application blanks, and prepare supplemen- 
tary information that may be required with 
the application. 

However, be careful. None of the land 
locator services is licensed or regulated by 
the Federal Government. Some unscrupu- 
lous operators have led some people to be- 
lieve that hiring them will result in obtain- 
ing Federal land, even though most of the 
applications they file will be rejected. Be- 
fore you hire a land locator, you should be 
sure that you are dealing with a reliable 
person and that you understand fully the 
extent of the services which he will provide. 

In the real estate business, realtors do not 
usually earn their fee until the final sale has 
been completed. Until that time, a person 
only makes a deposit of earnest money to 
show his good faith. If the realtor fails to 
complete the sale, he will return the money 
deposited. People doing business with land 
locators or filing services would do well to 
obtain similar agreements. A person then 
would not lose his money if his application 
is later denied. Such arrangements, of 
course, have to be worked out directly with 
the locator or filing service. 


The Government does not require or en- 
courage the use of land locator services. All 
applications received by the Bureau of Land 
Management are considered on their own 
merits. No one would receive any kind of 
special treatment or consideration simply 
because he had filed his application through 
& land locator. All BLM information, data, 
records, maps, and other materials which are 
available to land locators and filing services 
are also available to anyone who is inter- 
ested in filing an application. Land locators 
receive no special or “inside” information 
that is not available to anyone else. 

* . * * ao 

Buying public lands, like buying any real 
estate, is a serious investment. For your 
own protection, you should always see and 
personally examine the lands. 





GTA Daily Radio Roundup 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two issues 
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of the GTA Daily Radio Roundup, pre- 
pared by the GTA Public Relations De- 
partment, St. Paul, Minn., on Wednes- 
day, August 19, and Friday, August 21, 
1959. 

There being no objection, the publica- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GTA Dairy Rapro Rounpup or AvuGusT 19, 
1959 

There's so much loose talk and misinfor- 
mation being passed around about the farm 
situation and food prices that it is no won- 
der many city people are confused. So it is 
refreshing to pick up a newspaper that’s giv- 
ing out with the facts on this matter. We're 
talking about an editorial in the August 19, 


St. Paul Pioneer Press. It’s titled ‘The Other” 


Side to Farm Surpluses,” and we thought 
you'd be interested in hearing some of what 
it has to say. 

First, the editorial warns that the cost 
of living is not as stable as it looks on the 
surface. It hints that those national leaders 
who boast about how they’ve kept inflation 
under control have had the wool pulled over 
their eyes. What's actually been happening, 
the Pioneer Press editorial says, is a far dif- 
ferent story. Here are a couple of para- 
graphs—quoted directly from the newspaper: 

“What made the price index appear stable 
was the fact that food prices were declining 
at an annual rate of 5 percent, but other non- 
food commodities and services rose 2 per- 
cent. Thus a major factor was the abun- 
dance and relative cheapness of food items, 
which offset the rise in the remainder of the 
items going into the index.” 

In other words, a farm subsidy to both con- 
sumers and business people. But let’s read 
on: 

“This is a reminder to the critics of the 
farm program that, whatever its shortcom- 
ings, taxpayers get something back. One of 
the favorite criticisms is against the payment 
of crop supports, which keep on adding to 
the surplus production of the farms,” the 
St. Paul newspaper says. “But at any rate, 
the country has an abundance of food, and 
everyone in his capacity as a consumer gets 
a dividend in the relative cheapness of food. 
This was the dominant factor in keeping the 
cost of living from going up,” it concludes. 

Well, that’s no secret to farmers. They’ve 
seen it going on since way back in 1952. But 
we're happy to see city people getting the 
story straight, at least in some of the big 
newspapers. It certainly is a contrast to the 
propaganda coming out of the Secretary of 
Agriculture's office, telling people that farm 
prices are too high and that makes food 
prices high. Neither statement is true, of 
course, but some people don't question what 
they read or hear. 

And speaking of consumers “getting some- 
thing back” for their tax money spent on 
farm programs, we notice in the Wall Street 
Journal that food surpluses are proving a 
big help in areas of heavy unemployment. 
With the steel industry shut down, Uncle 
Sam is distributing flour, rice, eggs and 
other abundant foods to workers who are 
broke. And that helps take quite a relief 
load off the local taxpayers. 


So when the story is truly told and under- 
stood, the abundance produced by American 
farmers is indeed a blessing. Farmers have 
always been proud of their ability to feed 
the Nation, with some to spare. What they 
ask in return is legislative machinery to 
smooth out the highs and lows in produc- 
tion, and realize a fair return for their labor, 
investment, and management. 


GTA Dat.y Rapto Rounpvur or Aucust 21, 1959 

The harbor at Duluth-Superior, the largest 
inland port in the world, is bustling with 
new activity these days. Strange ships, with 
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salt-water crews, are sailing the inland seas 
all because the centuries-old dream of a St. 
Lawrence Seaway has finally been realized. 
For the first time, the grain farmers of the 
upper Midwest, through their giant GTA 
elevator at Superior, are loading grain into 
ships that sail direct to the salty seas. 

The seaway is a mighty accomplishment. 
Some hail it as a magic wand of progress 
that will transform the economly of the Mid- 
west, maybe even put farmers on easy street. 
But let’s slow down here for a minute, and 
while we are hailing the seaway'’s benefits 
let’s look at some of its shortcomings. First 
of all, the upper leg of the seaway, the part 
that reaches to the farmer’s elevator at 
Superior, is icebound about 5 months of the 
year. And the channel is only 27 feet deep, 
which isn’t enough for the big-sea ships so it 
is the smaller ones that reach Duluth-Supe- 
rior. We've just been talking with some of 
our GTA people who handle shiploading at 
the big elevator and they say that the high- 
sided ocean ships take sometimes twice as 
long to load as the long, low Great Lakes 
boats. That means more expense, of course. 

And here's another point. As more grain 
is being loaded out on the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, less is being shipped by barge down the 
Mississippi for loading into ships at gulf 
ports. It’s too early to tell yet whether the 
St. Lawrence will mean a bigger market or 
just a shift in shipping points. We notice 
that southern and eastern Congressmen are 
concerned enough about this to take action. 
They're trying for a law to tie up certain 
Great Lakes grain shipments so their ports 
will get the business back. 

There are other troubles along the big ditch 
too, but that’s enough to give you the idea. 

Here at GTA we're primarily interested in 
how. the seaway can benefit the farmer and 
his family. If it will mean more markets, 
more total co-op savings, that’s all to the 
good. But nothing of the sort has been 
proven yet. Researchers say it costs 12 cents 
a bushel less when grain is loaded in an 
ocean vessel at Superior, going direct to, say, 
Casablanca or Rotterdam than when it is 
shipped by rail to an east coast port before 
being loaded on a ship. But who gets the 
12 cents? Not the farmer. He's already 
paid to get his grain to the terminal market. 
And the Seaway hasn’t lowered those freight 
charges a penny. 

So it looks like any benefit the farm fam- 
ilies get from the seaway will be indirect. 
The big exception will be the savings that 
might be realized through the grain market- 
ing businesses that farmers own themselves, 
their cooperatives. And it has always been 
true that farmers benefit the most when 
they do business with their local cooperatives 
and with GTA the co-op way. 





Aid for Redevelopment of Depressed 
Economic Areas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I feel com- 
pelied to make one more plea before 
Congress adjourns for action by the 
the House on legislation to set up a pro- 
gram of cooperative Federal-State aid 
for the redevelopment of depressed eco- 
nomic areas. 

Many sections of our Nation are suf- 
fering from persistent and substantial 


August 31 


unemployment. This is a serious prob- 
lem that time will not solve. Nor will it 
go away if we simply close our eyes to it. 

These depressed areas need help, Mr. 
Speaker. They must be given assistance 
in rebuilding their economy and in at- 
tracting new industry that will create 
permanent jobs. . 

The Senate has passed an area rede- 
velopment bill. The House Banking and 
Currency Committee approved a bill last 
May. The bill is still pending in the 
House Rules Committee. 

If Congress adjourns without acting 
on this legislation, Congress will have to 
face up to this problem next year. We 
cannot escape it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unthinkable that in 
times of unprecedented prosperity for 
the country as a whole we will permit 
large pockets of depression to exist. 

The people in these areas are suffer- 
ing. Hundreds of thousands of them de- 
pend upon gifts of surplus foods to feed 
their families. They need help—not 
handout—to keep their children from 
from starving but just which will enable 
them to support their families and lead 
useful, fruitful lives. 





South Korea Skies Clear 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 19, 1959, by Robert T. Oliver 
entitled “South Korea Skies Clear’ be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

In this excellent article Mr. Oliver 
points out that never in the 4,300-year 
history of Korea have the people had 
such great hopes as are now known in 
the Republic of Korea. The advances 
that have been made since the formation 
*of the Republic in 1948 have been most 
encouraging. 

Mr, Oliver notes, for example, that 
whereas in 1948, 54 percent of all South 
Korean farmers. were tenants on the 
land, today tenant farmers number less 
than 10 percent. Educational develop- 
ments have also been most encourag- 
ing. Today 96 percent of all South Ko- 
rea’s farm children are in school from 
the ages of 6 to 11, and there is not a 
farm village in the land that does not 
have its elementary school. 

I am confident that the progress that 
is being made in the Republic of Korea 
will continue and the people of that 
brave land will have a continually rising 
standard of living. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SovurH Korea SKIES CLEAR 
(By Robert T. Oliver) 

Like the dim glow that begins to show 

through heavy banks of black clouds after 
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& long spell of bad weather, there is promise 
in sight of a better day coming for South 
Korea’s 15 million farm dwellers. 

No miracle is going to bring sudden or 
substantial prosperity to the hard-working 
families that slough through the mud of the 
rice paddies to produce the principal wealth 
of that ancient and war-battered peninsula. 
But the upswing rests on solid economic 
facts. When harvest time comes in October, 
the month of “high skies and fat horses,” Mr. 
and Mrs. Song Tai Ha (Korea’s typical farm 


family) will be better off, and have better- 


prospects, than ever before. 

This summer has been a mixture of good 
and bad weather. Heavy rains that began 
on June 30 and lasted for 10 days brought 
10 inches of rain to the Seoul area, and 
precipitated the worst floods in 26 years 
on the farmlands above Pusan. Damage 
amounted to 4 billion hwan (approximately 
$8 million) with 7,000 people rendered home- 
less and 111 casualties (including 57 fatali- 
ties). Some 11,200 acres of farm paddies 
and other crop fields were laid waste, a tragic 
loss in a land where the average farm’s size 
is 214 acres. 


KIMCHI BRINGS SMILES 


Nevertheless, in a letter from an informed 
friend in Korea, dated July 16, the news is 
largely good: “Our rainy season is over and 
we are enjoying beautiful warm weather. 
The people are looking forward to a good 
crop. This year we had a bumper crop of 
barley and the rain has also been favorable 
for the round cabbage, squash, and other 
vegetables, as well as the watermelon. With 
cabbage so plentiful and cheap everyone can 
eat a lot of kimchi this year.” 

When kimchi is plentiful, Koreans, as every 
GI who has served in Korea knows, are all 
smiles. This pickled vegetable, heavily spiced 
with garlic and red pepper, is next to rice 
the staple of the Korean diet; and even 
many Americans have found it not only 
nutritious but also a tasty dish. 

For the last 3 years the rice crops has 
exceeded the pre-1945 average, and it gets 
better each year. Results are flowing stead- 
ily from the repair of war damage, improve- 
ments in transportation, increase in the flow 
of fertilizer (and improved distribution) , and 
steady progress in checking plant disease 
and improving seed quality. 

An even greater impetus was given to the 
workers in the rice paddies by the sweeping 
land reform laws that were adopted in 1949, 
promulgated in 1950, and that have become 
increasimgly effective through the better gov- 
ernmental administration accompanying the 
general’ recovery from the wartime condi- 
tions. 

OWNERSHIP SPURS INTEREST 

In 1948, when the Republic of Korea was 
inaugurated, 54 percent of all South Korean 
farmers were tenants on the land, and an 
additional 25 percent were part tenants. 
Rentals averaged 35 percent of the crop 
yield. Now tenantry on Korean farms is be- 
low 10 percent, and the annual payments- 
in-kind for the purchase of the land is about 
20 percent of the annual harvest. 

The difference not only in cash but also in 
satisfaction and in the release of initiative is 
enormous. Farmer Song Tai Ha nowadays 
works in the late fall and early spring to 
repair irrigation ditches and dikes that pro- 
tect land that is his own, rather than leaving 
them to the dubious care of absentee land- 
lords. He takes a new pride in fields that he 
can now leave to his own eldest son. 

How much better off are the farmers of 
South Korea today than they were 2 or 3 
years ago? On the land crops ripen slowly, 
and real progress has to be measured in 
decades, not in years. But the facts all point 
toward better times. 

For one thing, over 96 percent of all South 
Korea’s farm children are now in school from 
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the age of 6 to 11. There is not a farm 
village in the land that does not havd its 
elementary school, with a middle school near 
at hand, and a high school not much farther 
away. And there are 78 colleges and uni- 
versities in the Republic that enroll more 
than 80,000 students. No longer is the land 
(constantly shrinking in ratio to the popula- 
tion growth) the only outlet for Farmer 
Song’s sons and daughters. 
INFLATION CHECKED 


For another thing, the inflation that raced 
ahead in South Korea for 12 years from 1945, 
averaging 219 percent per year, has during 
the last 2 years been brought to a slow pace 
of only 4 or 5 percent a year. This means 
lower prices when the rice is sold, but also 
lower prices for what the farmer must buy. 

Moreover, better management of the grain- 
import program is now resulting in the 
grains reaching Korea from America in mid- 
winter, when they keep prices from reaching 
astronomical peaks, rather than coming in 
late spring or midsummer to compete with 
the sale of the ripening crops. 

Farmer Song now has a small bank ac- 
count, for 54 percent of all South Korea’s 
extant currency is now on deposit. He may 
even have a life insurance policy; for re- 
newed confidence in the stability of the 
hwan has revived the ancient and popular 
life insurance business. 

As in all the developing countries of the 
world, South Korea’s farmers remain among 
the last portions of the population to experi- 
ence beneficial effects from our program of 
economic aid. First transportation and 
communication facilities must be repaired, 
then electric power developed, then mines 
and factories had to be activated. But ferti- 
lizer is flowing in; the new Chungju fertilizer 
plant is near completion and a second is 
abuilding and the new banking and cooper- 
ative developments are meshing Farmer Song 
into the pattern of general economic im- 
provements. 

For old Mr. and Mrs. Song Tai Ha the pres- 
ent rewards are small. But they can look to 
the future of their sons and daughters with 
greater hope than has ever been known in 
the 4,300-year history of their ancient land. 





Insult to Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
the 21st day of August 1959, I was privi- 
leged to witness the signing of the Ex- 
ecutive proclamation by the President of 
the United States officially admitting 
Hawaii into the sisterhood of States as 
the 50th State of our Union. Many dis- 
tinguished Americans, including our 
honorable Speaker, were present at this 
White House ceremony. 

The absence of another distinguished 
American, the Honorable John Anthony 
Burns, the last Delegate to the Congress 
of the United States from the Territory 
of Hawaii, was painfully noted. I was 
shocked to learn that Delegate Burns was 
not invited by the White House to be 
present at this historical occasion. Many 
of those present at this White House 
ceremony sincerely felt that Delegate 
Burns, the gentleman from Hawaii who 
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worked tirelessly, courageously, and suc- 
cessfully for Hawaiian statehood, should 
have been invited to the White House. 

I am including herein two editorials 
from the newspapers of the new and 
sovereign State of Hawaii that eloquently 
express the concern of the people of the 
50th State over this unfortunate inci- 
dent: 

[From the Hawali Times, Aug. 22, 1959] 

INSULT To Hawatr 


Somewhere in Washington as, amid happy 
White House ceremonies, a grinning Presi- 
dent Eisenhower went through the motions 
that created the islands of Hawaii into the 
50th State of the United States of America 
@ gray-haired man sat ignored by official 
Washington. 

He was John A. Burns, Hawaii's last Dele- 
gate to Congress. 

Up until the minute that the final stroke 
of a Presidential pen brought an end to his 
Official office, John A. Burns had represented 
and served all the people of Hawaii in the 
Halls of Congress. 

That Burns represented and served his 
people well and with exceptional success is 
a matter of obvious facts and official records. 
He championed and fought for the inherent 
rights of the people of Hawaii. More than 
any other Delegate before him he made those 
who operate the U.S. Government realize 
and appreciate the importance of Hawaii and 
its people to the welfare of America. He 
spearheaded the final drive for statehood for 
Hawaii. And Hawaii, after almost half a 
century of effort, was granted statehood. 

Yet, this man of Hawaii was not extended 
the simple courtesy of being invited to the 
White House ceremonies that created the 
Territory of Hawaii into the State of Hawaii. 

This ignoring of John A. Burns—whatever 
the reason may have been—was unfortunate 
to say the least and inexcusable. It was a 
direct insult to all of the people of Hawaii, 
who twice elected him as their Delegate to 
Congress. 

{From the Honolulu Advertiser; Aug. 22, 
1959 | 


NoT INVITED 


Yesterday at the White House a group of 
invited guests watched President Eisenhower 
sign the proclamation admitting Hawail to 
the Union. 

Conspicuously not among the witnesses 
was John A. Burns, who with the scratching 
of the President’s pen went out of office 
and into history as Hawaii’s last Delegate to 
Congress. 

He wasn’t invited. 

He should have been. Burns served 
Hawaii honorably and well through two 
terms, the only official under Territorial 
status elected by all the people. 

He personally and the office he held de- 
served an invitation to attend the moment 
of triumph he helped to bring about. 





Resolution of Loyal Lodge No. 252 of the 
Sons of Norway, Relating to Proclama- 
tion of Leif Erikson Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an interest- 
ing resolution recently adopted by Loyal 
Lodge No. 252 of the Sons of Norway, 
favoring the proclamation of Leif Erik- 
son Day. We in New York State have 
new and deeper ties with the great coun- 
try Norway than we had a short time 
ago. Iam very anxious that the resolu- 
tion be made a part of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion, was ordered to be printed in Rrec- 
orp, as follows: 

Lopvce L@YAL, No, 252, 
Sons or Norway, 
St. James, Long Island, N.Y., 
August 7, 1959. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Whereas Sons of Norway, Loyal Lodge No. 
252, is a membership association duly in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of 
New York, with its clubhouse and principal 
place of business or activity at Seventh 
Street and Fourth Avenue, St. James, Suf- 
folk County, N.Y.; and 

Whereas Sons of Norway, Loyal Lodge, 
No. 252, is an association composed of persons 
of Scandinavian origin and their descend- 
ants interested in preserving the history, 
customs, and traditions of their forefathers; 
and 

Whereas this lodge wishes to cooperate in 
the movement to have Congress establish 
Leif Erikson Day as a national holiday in 
honor of the many persons of Scandinavian 
heritage who have contributed and are pres- 
ently contributing to the development of 
these United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Sons of Norway, Loyal 
Lodge No. 252, of St. James, Suffolk County, 
N.Y., respectfully petition the Congress of 
the United States for the establishment of a 
national holiday to be known as Leif Erikson 
Day. 

This is to certify that the foregoing is a 
true and exact copy of the resolution duly 
moved and adopted at a meeting of Sons 
of Norway, Loyal Lodge No. 252, held at 
the meeting hall of said association at 
St. James, N.Y., on the 3d day of July 1959. 

Harry TABIASSEN, 
ELvVIpA THOMASSEN, 
Secretary. 





Interest Ceiling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to call to the attention 
of my colleagues a letter written by Prof. 
J. M. Culbertson to the editor of the New 
York Times and printed in the New York 
Times on Tuesday, August 18, 1959, under 
the heading “Interest Ceiling Opposed.” 


INTEREST CEILING OPpPposeD—REMOVAL OF 
Toots To Mopgeratrze Boom DEVELOPMENT 
CRITICIZED 


To the Eprror or THE New York Times: 

We face now a problem of economic sta- 
bilization that is unusual and perplexing, one 
that could fail disastrously to solve. Since 
we are in the early stage of a cyclical upswing 
and the widespread inflation neurosis will 
tend to exaggerate expansive forces, main- 
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taining eeonomic stability is likely to require 
in fhe near future a Government policy of 
restraint on total demands. 

Therefore, this is an appallingly bad time 
to take away from the Government its tools 
for moderating boom developments. Yet this 
will be the outcome if Congress does not 
remove the 414-percent ceiling on interest 
rates on Government bonds. 

It should be understood that the existence 
of this ceiling is not a part of any rational 
system of Government economic policy, but 
rather is an historical accident. The provi- 
sion stems from the Third Liberty Bond Act 
of 1918. It was passed by Congress with ref- 
erence to particular security sales during the 
First World War. It has remained on the 
books so long because it has not mattered; 
market interest rates have been below the 
ceiling. 

The intervening decades included the 
1920’s, when repayment of Government debt 
and price stability contributed to decline in 
bond yields, the great depression of the 
1930's, the period of controlled war finance 
and the postwar period of supported Gov- 
ernment bond prices. 


CAPITAL DEMANDS 


But now this is past. We have come to a 
time of high prosperity, strong capital de- 
mands and inflationary fears. Consequently 
interest rates are high. Now, the 414 per- 
cent interest rate limitation does matter. 
It is an anachronism that may do serious 
harm unless it is removed. 

Our only ready defense against excessive 
and inflationary expansion in total expendi- 
tures is the monetary policy of the Federal 
Reserve and the debt management policy of 
the Treasury. To restrain expenditures with 
fiscal policy by raising taxes or reducing ex- 
penditures can be done only by Congress 
when it is in session. The chances that 
timely action of this sort could be achieved 
are slim. 

If the Treasury is debarred by law from 
meeting the market rate of interest on its 
bonds it has no choice but to replace its 
maturing bonds and meet all its other fi- 
nancing needs by selling short-term securi- 
ties. Such securities are relatively liquid; 
they serve as a money substitute. This sort 
of shift in the composition of the Govern- 
ment debt tends to cause easy financing 
conditions and expansion of expenditures. 

Just as the policy of supporting prices of 
Government bonds earlier made the Federal 
Reserve an “engine of inflation,” so the in- 
terest rate limitation can make one of the 
Treasury. 

No valid argument has been offered for 
permitting the 4% percent limitation to be- 
come effective, but a variety of motives op- 
erate in this direction. Supporting cheap 
money and twisting the tail of the Wall 
Street bankers has always been a popular po- 
litical game in this country. Some Con- 
gressmen are piqued at the Federal Reserve 
for its past actions or words. There is a 
school of thought that moderate inflation is 
harmless and Government policy should be 
less concerned with it. 

But, surely, if the Nation is to be com- 
mitted to some new approach or new theory 
of economic stabilization, this should be 
done only after open and conscientious dis- 
cussion and after there have been estab- 
lished agencies with clear policy directives 
and adequate powers to carry out the 
policies. 

For the Congress at this critical time sim- 
ply to tie the hands of the Treasury by leaving 
the 4% percent limitation on the books and 
then pack itself up and go home—this would 
be dangerous irresponsibility, 


J. M. CuLBERTSON. 
MapiIson, Wis., August 13, 1959. 
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Archer Fullingim Reviews Dr. Cotner’s 
Life of Jim Hogg With Both Barrels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Archer Fullingim, who grew up on the 
American high plains, graduated from 
Stanford University and now is editor 
of the weekly Kountze News in. Hardin 
County in the Piney Woods of east 
Texas. He is one of the few present day 
country editors cut in the bold, out- 
spoken, courageous mold of Texas’ 
great country editor, Jim Hogg. And 
Jim Hogg was Texas’ greatest Governor. 

Fullingim knows Texas and Texans 
of this and past generations. So by 
knowing Texans at the grassroots, he 
has special qualifications for reviewing 
a recent definitive life of James S. Hogg, 
one of Texas’ four greatest statesmen. 
The others were Stephen F. Austin, Sam 
Houston, and John H. Reagan. 

Dr. Robert C. Cotner, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas history faculty, has written 
the definitive life of Hogg in the lan- 
guage of ivy towers, tireless research, 
and historic accuracy. Now Archer 
Fullingim, articulate and earthy, has 
reviewed Dr. Cotner’s Hogg in his free- 
swinging, uninhibited style that Texans 
love. It is the type of frank, outspoken 
journalism that was prevalent in Texas 
in Hogg’s day two generations ago, but 
is largely nonexistent now. Fullingim 
knows his contemporary Texas like Dr. 
Cotner knows Jim Hogg. Having grown 
up in the shadow of the Hogg tradition 
in those east Texas Piney Woods 12 
miles from the place where Jim Hogg 
lived as a district attorney, I believe I 
can sense the feeling of the Hogg men, 
and I believe Fullingim catches the 
spirit of Hogg in this review. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp Archer Fullingim’s review of 
Dr. Cotner’s life of Jim Hogg, printed in 
the Kountze News on July 30, 1959 under 
the title “The Printer Fires Both Bar- 
rels.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: : 

[From the Kountze (Tex.) News] 
THE PRINTER FIRES BOTH BARRELS 

It’s been 70 years since Jameg Stephen 
Hogg, the first native to be elected Governor 
of Texas, was inaugurated on a reform 
platform that promised to wrest control of 
the State of Texas from the corporations. 
And in reading the new biography of Hogg 
by Dr. Robert C. Cotner, history professor at 
the University of Texas, one becomes slowly 
aware that Texas in 1959 is in much the 
same shape as it was in the 1880’s, except 
that then Texas was the ruthless, greedy 
grasp of nine eastern railroads, and now is 


in the merciless, greedy grip of petroleum 
and gas corporations—which are sending 
millions of dollars out of the State each 
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year, just as the railroad companies did in 
the 1880’s, and are trying to saddle a sales 
tax on the people of Texas. In reading the 
Hogg biography one becomes acutely con- 
scious of the parallel between the Texas of 
1889 and the Texas of 1959. It is as if his- 
tory were repeating itself with only the 
names changed to protect the innocent. 
The.sad thing about it is that in 1959 there 
is no James Stephen Hogg around to pro- 
tect the people and enforce the law. For 
the plain people of Texas do not control the 
wealth of this State in 1959. Theirs is not 
the ability to pay taxes. The petroleum and 
gas industry has the ability to pay taxes, as 
reflected by their huge profits, and through 
the industry’s control of the legislature, par- 
ticularly the Senate, has haughtily, relent- 
lessly tried to force a sales tax through the 
legislature for 6 months, in the regular ses- 
sion and two called sessions. The railroads 
and insurance companies and daily news- 
papers that fought James Stephen Hogg 
(and lost) have their counterpart today. 

This column has often said as a. matter 
of fact that Hogg was Texas’ greatest Gov- 
ernor but this writer has not been alone in 
hailing the greatness of Hogg. Every Gover- 
nor for the last 40 years (except Farmer Jim 
Ferguson and Pappy O’Daniel) has men- 
tioned Hogg in the same breath with Sam 
Houston and Stephen F. Auston. In 1951, 
Allan Shivers declared that year as the 
James Stephen Hogg Centennial Year. The 
same year, the Dallas State Fair set aside 
October 12 as James Stephen Hogg day. In 
1958 Price Daniel said that “much of our 
State government as we know it today can 
be traced to the program of Jim Hogg.” 

But until Professor Cotner wrote this 617- 
page biography of Hogg (price: $7.50) Texans 
did not know exactly why Hogg was such a 
great governor. Seventy years is a long time, 
and most of the people who were living and 
voting in 1890, are dead now, and from now 
on Texans will have to rely on history for 
their information. about Hogg. The Texas 
history books touch on Hogg briefly, and his 
praises are not sung by the daily press for 
a reason. 

The bitterest enemies of Hogg in 1900 were 
the Dallas News, the Houston Post, and the 
San’ Antonio Express, three papers which 
have always lined up with the corporations 
against the plain people. And one can make 
a safe guess as to how the piddling Beau- 
mont papers lined up, just like the rest of 
the Republican press, for Hogg’s enemies al- 
ways carried Jefferson County. All of these 
papers, judging by their consistent failure 
to even mention the gigantic feats accom- 
plished by Hogg, apparently want Texas to 
forget Hogg, or maybe now they are ashamed 
of the rascally, lying role they played in the 
Hogg career, and just as these papers lined 
up against Hogg in 1890 for the railroads, the 
trusts and corporations, so are they today 
lined up against the plain people and for 
the oil and gas industry and ever other 
domineering corporation. (If Hogg were at- 
torney general or governor today, the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. would not last 
2 hours.) The same enemies Hogg had in 
1890 are the same enemies Price Daniel has 
down at Austin—onfy the names have 
changed—in his battle to tax those who 
have the ability to pay. But the big dif- 
ference is that Hogg, a 6-foot-3 giant of a 
man, weighing 280 pounds, carried the battle 
to the enemy, the railroads and corporations. 
He threw everything he had at them, be- 
cause as he said over and over, “if Texas 
dose not control the corporations, the cor- 
porations will control Texas.” Hogg did not 
use diplomatic language. He called them 

coundrels and scalawags. 
* * e . s 

No governor has been elected in Texas 
since Jimmy Allred who was not the fair- 
haired lad of the petroleum and gas -cor- 
porations. 
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At this point I am proud to say that I 
think if Ralph Yarborough were governor, 
like Hogg, he would not give an inch. He 
would have already taxed those most able 
to pay. 

One becomes coldly transfixed in learning 
that. back in the 1880’s and 1890's, the 
Dallas News took the lead among daily papers 
in pinning a Communist label on Hogg. The 
News actually used the word “Communist.” 

scarcely knew about communism then 
but it did not take him long to find out 
and squelch the Dallas News in his reply. 

But why was James Stephen Hogg a great 
governor? Why is he still an inspiration 
to the plain people in this year of 1959? 
Why is it that politicians, bought and paid 
for by the petroleum and gas industry for 
20 years, will hypocritically sing the praises 
of Hogg but are afraid to take one little 
timid step to emulate him? So here are 
some of the things you should know about 
James Stephen Hogg in 1959, the better to 
evaluate your governor, your legislators, your 
President, even your own conscience: 

Hogg was born at Rusk in 1851. He was 
the son of a Confederate general who died 
in the Civil War around Shiloh. At the 
time the war started, Hogg’s father owned 
a huge plantation, Mountain Home, 20 slaves 
and 20,000 acres of land. The Hogg family 
lost everything as a result of the war. James 
became a printer’s devil on the Rusk Texas 
Observer. and became an expert printer by 
the time he was 16. In his late teens, he 
worked on papers at°Quitman, Cleburne, and 
Tyler. He farmed on the halves and then 
went back to printing. He established a 
triweekly paper at Longview. He studied 
law. at Tyler and was elected county and 
district attorney of seven counties. He 
prosecuted the first man ever to be hanged 
in Van Zandt County. He won fame as a 
prosecutor. He attended the famous “car 
shed” Democratic convention in Houston 
and made a favorable impression. He gradu- 
ally acquired a reputation as a reformer and 
as a man who believed in enforcing the law. 
In 1887, he was elected attorney general at 
the age of 36. As soon as he got to Austin, 
he took out after the railroads and fraudu- 
lent insurance companies, both of whom 
were robbing the people, to putsit bluntly. 
Freight rates were so exorbitant that one 
marvels how the railroads got by with it 
as long as they did, but gne must remem- 
ber that a big man in Texas railroads at 
that time was one Jay Gould, of Wall Street 
fame, and Hogg took him on too and taught 
Mr. Gould to stay out of Texas. 

The railroads were not only robbing the 
shippers, but they had seized more than a 
million acres of public lands illegally. You 
see, in order to get railroads, the State had 
given 40 sections of land (a section has 640 
acres (for every mile of railroad built in the 
State, and 16 sections for every mile of 
switches and sidings. It was under the 
switches and siding category that the rail- 
roads really made a killing, but before Hogg 
got through with the railroads the State of 
Texas had recovered 1,300,000 acres of public 
land for the State. 

Hogg established the railroad commission 
which regulated the railroads, their bonds, 
rates. Hogg appointed Mr. Reagan the first 
chairman of the railroad commission. Rea- 
gan had been in Jeff Davis’ cabinet in the 
Confederate States of America. Reagan had 
been a frequent visitor in the home of Hogg’s 
parents before the war—other visitors were 
Sam Houston and Texas revolutionary heroes. 
Before the railroad commission went into 
action, the railroads controlled Texas, but 
after Hogg and Reagan Texas was master in 
its own house. 

Hogg ran the Waters-Pierce Oil Co., 
owned by John D. Rockefeller, out of Texas, 
and made it pay a fine of $1,808,483, for vio- 
lation of Texas’ antitrust law, the biggest 
fine ever assessed and ever paid in the world. 
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Hogg sent a deputy to New York City to ar- 
rest him and bring him back to Texas, and 
the deputy almost did it, but in the end 
John D, stayed holed up in New York, but it 
was a good try and from then on John D. 
Rockefeller minded his p’s and q’s when it 
came to dealing with Texas. 

Hogg forced insurance companies to invest 
75 percent of their reserve in Texas, instead 
of taking it back to New York. In 1908, only 
about $1 million of the $40 million reserve 
was invested in Texas. 

Hogg forced the big land and cattle com- 
panies in the Panhandle, including old 
Charles Goodnight, to give up land they had 
seized or fenced in illegally, and in doing this 
Hogg fought the land commissioner, Richard 
Hall, and the huge XIT (11 counties in 
Texas) ranch. Hogg refused to accept the 
capital of Texas from the XIT syndicate, the 
builders, because it leaked. Hall wanted 
to pay the syndicate off, but Hogg held out 
and made the builders fix the leaky roof. 
Hogg also uncovered the shady dealings of 
the land commissioner to the extent that 
Hall lost his office and was never elected 
to another. One of Hall’s most mouthy de- 
fenders was the young editor of an Austin 
magazine, called the Rolling Stone. The 
editor was William Sidney Porter who later 
was to gain fame as a short story writer 
under the name of O. Henry. 

(But before O. Henry became famous as 
a writer he was tried for embezzling funds 
from an Austin bank and was sent to the 
Federal pen for it. Some say O. Henry was 
guilty and some say he was innocent, but 
after bearing in mind the manner in which 
he maligned Hogg, I am now ready to believe 
that O. Henry was guilty.) 

When 800 men from California rode a 
freight train into El Paso, en route to join 
Coxey’s (jobless) army in Washington, D.C., 
they stopped in El Paso where they were 
welcomed, fed and feted. The Texas and 
Pacific railroad refused to let the men ride 
a freight train out of El Paso. Then all 
of a sudden the railroad announced it 
would let the men hop a freight. But about 
100 miles out of El Paso, the freight stopped 
in the desert and put the men off without 
food or water. Hogg gave the railroad 
moguls the worst tongue lashing they ever 
got. He told them he would hold them re- 
sponsible if any of the men suffered. He 
ordered the road to take the men back to El 
Paso or across Texas and be quick about it. 
The road never obeyed any orders so quickly, 

* - * - + 


But in view of the grip the railroads and 
land companies had on Hardin County po- 
litical bosses of that period, it is under- 
standable that Clark should carry Hardin 
County which has always had a hard core of 
conservative leadership that was wont to 
bend the knee to wealth and privilege. But 
of course not any more. For Hardin County, 
the county that voted for Clark, Pappy 
O’Daniel, and Jim Ferguson, also in the 
1950’s squelched Allan Shivers, Pappy 
O’Daniel, and P. Daniel, not to mention.Ike, 
at the ballot box. But back in 1892, the 
railroads and the big land companies told 
their straw bosses in Hardin County. what 
to do, Hogg carried Tyler and Liberty, as 
well as most of the counties in the piney 
woods. 

If you have believed (as I have all my life) 
that Hogg had two daughters named “Ima” 
and “Ura,” believe only the first half of it 
He named his only daughter Ima from the 
heroine of “The Fate of Marvin,” by Tom 
Hogg, of Scotland, an ancestor of Hogg. 
There was no sign of a daughter named 
“Ura.” He had four sons. 

Hogg was a poor man when he moved out 
of the governor’s mansion in 1894 ts a house 
in Austin, in which city he practiced law. 
But between 1804 and 1906 when he died 
James Stephen Hogg amassed a fortune of 
millions of dollars. He made his first mil- 
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lion at Spindietop when he and his associ- 
ates established what later became the 
Texas Company. Then, before 1900, he 
bought the Varner plantation near West Co- 
lumia. It contained about 2,500 acres. 
Hogg believed so strongly that oil was under 
Varner that he put it in his will that the 
land could not be sold until developed for 
oil. In 1917, oll was discovered at West Co- 
lumbia and gushed under the Varner plan- 
tation. It has been said that at least $50 
million of the estate Hogg left has been given 
to charity and educational institutions. 

Did Hogg change in those 10 years after he 
left the Governor's office? No. He was un- 
til his dying day a sincere defender of the 
rights and liberties of the people. When he 
became a private citizen he used his own 
time and money to give leadership to the 
reform movement he had started and until 
the time was ripe for the transfer of the 
progressive leadership to the custody of his 
boyhood chum, Gov. Thomas M. Campbell. 
He had previously made another boyhood 
chum, Horace Chilton, U.S. Senator, not be- 
cause Reagan, Chilton, and Campbell were 
friends of his boyhood, but because they be- 
lieved as he did—they also believed that if 
Texas did not control its corporations. they 
would control Texas, as witness the eastern 
oll and gas lobbyists riding shotgun on the 
Texas legislature at Austin right this min- 
ute. Jim Hogg and John Reagan and Horace 
Chilton and Tom Campbell put them in their 
place and kept them there. In Jim Hogg’s 
day, the corporation lobbyists did not have 
the nerve to ride shotgun on the legislature 
as the oil and gas lobby is doing now. It 
made Hogg want to puke to see their faces 
leering at the legislators and he did not 
stutter in telling them so, although Hogg 
was one of the most courteous, refined, and 
polite men who ever lived. 

And when James Stephen Hogg died me- 
morial services were held all over Texas 
and it was the greatest crowd that ever at- 
tended a funeral in Austin. This in contrast 
with the funeral of Joseph Weldon Bailey, 
at Gainesville some 20 years later. Bailey 
who was a villain in Hogg’s life, was buried 
at Gainesville with a handful of people in 
attendance. Bailey had schemed to take 
over the senate seat of Horace Chilton, and 
had been accused of making a deal with 
Waters-Pierce Oil Co. Bailey lost out when 
the people of Texas began calling him “Coal 
Oil Joe.” 

Would that Price Daniel would read this 
book and take a leaf from it—it’s not too 
late, Price. You can still make a name for 
yourself but you never will by being re- 
luctant and hesitating. But you will 
have to start right now, Price, for time is 
running out on you. All you have to do is 
be like Hogg and accept no compromise and 
tell the lobbists that. Or you can be re- 
luctant and hesitant and go down in history 
with A. Shivers as the most meaningless 
governor Texas ever had. 





The Coming Visit of Premier Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 
Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, there can be 
little doubt that the world can look for- 
ward to a series of sensational develop- 
ments in the coming months. A few 
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weeks ago who would have thought that 
Premier Khrushchev of Russia would be 
invited to visit the United States as an 
official guest of the President? Or that 
Mr. Eisenhower would pay a return visit 
to Russia? : 

A large number of people in the United 
States are alarmed over this turn of 
events. They feel that by inviting Mr. 
Khrushchev to this country we will 
greatly dampen the hopes of people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain for eventual 
liberation. : 

Conduct of foreign policy is in the 
hands of the President. He made the 
decision to exchange visits with Mr. 
Khrushchev. He sincerely believes that 
by meeting Mr. Khrushchev face to face 
he can alleviate to some extent the ten- 
sions which threaten world peace. 

Mr. Eisenhower is undoubtedly the 
most respected world figure now in pub- 
lic life. He is placing his tremendous 
prestige on the line in the hopes that he 
can bring about a settlement of some of 
the world’s more serious problems. 

I am sure the President recognizes the 
risks involved. We could be lulled into 
a state of false security and let up in 
our determination to counter the Rus- 
sian’s cold war plans. The visits could 
bring about a split among the Western 
allies. Mr. Eisenhower's present visit to 
Europe is an effort to prevent this from 
happening. 

Now that the decision to launch a de- 
termined peace offensive has been made, 
Congress must support the President 
wholeheartedly. A division at home at 
this time could be fatal. 

I believe the people also have the re- 
sponsibility to see that Khrushchev is 
received politely and correctly. Nothing 
would be gained by insulting him. All of 
the things he stands for are abhorrent to 
the American people but let us remem- 
ber he is asguest of the President and as 
such he is entitled to a polite reception. 

I have stated that on the whole I be- 
lieve some good®can come out of the 
exchange of visits. Khrushchev’s ignor- 
ance about America is appalling. He ap- 
parently honestly believes that large 
corporations in this country want war 
to increase their profits. He also seems 
to think that workers in this country 
are enslaved by the “‘bosses.”’ 

If these and other misconceptions can 
be erased by the visit, it will be worth 
whatever risks are involved. 

Mr. Eisenhower is no babe in the woods 
at this sort of international diplomacy. 
Some people in this country have ex- 
pressed fear that he will be “taken in” 
by Khrushchev, but there have been re- 
ports out of Communist China that the 
Chinese are fearful Khrushchev will be 
“taken in” by the President. So per- 
haps this could cut both ways. 

It is important that the world be re- 
minded of the total dedication of the 
people of this country to peace. Mr. 
Eisenhower's present trip to Europe and 
the exchange of visits later are dramatic 
proof of our desire to build a world in 
which people ean live at peace. 

If Mr, Eisenhower can make a break- 
through on this front, if he can reassure 
Khrushchev that our foreign policy is 
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based solely on a quest for peace, then 

rhaps some of the suspicions which 
cloud international relations can be re- 
moved. 

Let us not kid ourselves that Khru- 
shchev will leave this country a different 
person. He will still be the ruthless dic- 
tator of an aggressive, powerful nation. 
But perhaps he will understand a little 
better our hopes for peace and our de- 
termination to secure a just and lasting 
peace even at the risk of using the tre- 
mendous power at our command if 
necessary. 

Perhaps he will be more convinced 
than ever that he cannot win by bluff 
and that further aggression will be cost- 
ly to his country. 

As patriotic citizens, all of us, I know, 
hope that Mr. Eisenhower's venture into 
personal diplomacy will be a resounding 
success. 





Khrushchey Is Swayed by Power, Not 
Reason 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I call to the attention of 
the Senate an article written by Henry 
Brandon, who is the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Sunday Times of Lon- 
don, and who has just returned from a 
visit to the Soviet Union. 

This article, which appeared in the 
Washington Post of Sunday, August 30, 
1959, is entitled “Khrushchev Is Swayed 
by Power, Not Reason.” 

Mr. President, it has been my conten- 
tion all along that when Mr. Khrushchev 
comes to America for his visit, he should 
be shown not only the many advantages 
of our high standard of living, but that 
he should also be shown our military 
might. I am not of the school which 
believes we are second to Russia in mili- 
tary power, for I believe we are far su- 
perior' to Russia. I believe the general 
feeling among some quarters that Russia 
is superior to the United States comes as 
a result of Russia not knowing exactly 
what we have, and also because of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s own rantings about what 
he is going to do if we do not give in to 
him. 

When Mr. Khrushchev comes to town, 
I hope the President will see to it that 
he gets an earful and an eyeful of what 
will happen to him and the Russians if 
they do not “come across” in negotia- 
tions. This is not a one-sided world, 
and it is time someone told Mr. Khru- 
shechev. As this article points out, he 
is swayed by power, not reason. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, Aug. 30, 1959} 


KHRUSHCHEV Is SWAYED By Power, Nor 
REASON 


(By Henry Brandon) 


Shortly after my arrival in Moscow, a high 
Soviet official said to me: “Don’t play politi- 
cal chess here; you can do that just as well 
in Washington and London, Speak to the 
people.” 

That was certainly good advice. I have 
spoken to as many ordinary Russian citizens 
as were willing to talk to me. ‘A minority 
simply repeated what they had read in 
Pravda; an even smaller minority was afraid 
to talk at all, but encouragingly many, as I 
reported in my first article, were eager for 
thoughtful exchanges with a westerner. 

One must ask oneself, however, how the 
international chess game looks from Moscow. 
Even the intelligent, well-read Russian can- 
not give you much guidance. He is well 
aware that he had no influnce on the Govern- 
ment’s decisions in that field, and he also 
senses that his newspapers do not give him 
enough factual information to judge for him- 
sit. 

Questions such as “What is the truth about 
Britain’s relations with India?” or “What 
goes on in Spain, our newspapers never write 
about it?” were a good indication of how 
spoonfed the thinking Russians feel. 


A STATUS §70 FIRST 


There is today, however, fairly general 
agreement among diplomatic observers in 
Moscow that Khrushchev has set himself 
three major aims: 

1, To negotiate with the West the accept- 
ance of a status quo in Europe which would 
enable him to seal off his Socialist camp 
against Western penetration and consolidate 
his control over it. 

2. To weaken the rear of the capitalist 
countries in the Middle East, Africa, and Asia 
by encouraging neutralism and by trying to 
establish influence in the underdeveloped 
countries. 

38. To promote the Soviet Union to the 
status of an important international trader, 
because nowadays the flag follows trade and 
this would help to reinforce Soviet influence 
abroad. 

Khrushchev’s first aim obviously made 
him demand a change in the status of. Ber- 
lin. When he launched his diplomatic offen- 
sive he did not perhaps expect the West 
to put up as strong a resistance as it has, 
and, faced with the possibility that the con- 
flict could lead to war, he trimmed his sails. 
He is sensitive to the charge of having pre- 
sented an ultimatum, because he does not 
want to be accused of creating tension. 

Russians are bitter about Western efforts 
to rearm Western Germany, while knowing 
little about the rearmament of the East Ger- 
mans, but they seemed to me unsure who 
is right over Berlin. On the whole, they 
think that Khrushchev has a reasonable case 
in demanding a change in the status of Ber- 
lin 14 years after the end of the war, yet 
they don’t think of it as something impor- 
tant enough to go to war about. 

Khrushchev knows that the Soviet people 
are fed up with war; that it would need a 
massive propaganda campaign to condition 
them for it. Deeply ingrained patriotism is 
the most reliable basis of support the Soviet 
Government has among the people, but it is 
something the Kremlin can appeal to only 
in extreme circumstances, such as a direct 
attack. 

. NO PLACE FOR MEDIATOR 

Khrushchev, calculating and toughminded 
as, he is, is not a man who can easily be 
swayed by reason—only by the realities of 
power. In negotiation with him, it is there- 
fore important to be as firm as he is, and 
as one’s own power position allows, but at 
the same time no less flexible than he is 
willing to be. 
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And since the United States likes to be 
judge of her own power, and Khrushchev 
will be influenced only by that judgment, 
it is difficult for third countries to mediate. 
That is also the reason why Khrushchev 
wants most of all to negotiate directly with 
the United States. 

Another difficulty in negotiating with the 
Russians is that they lack a logical mind. 
They have no difficulty in believing two con- 
tradictory ideas at the same time. 

Here is one of the causes of disagreement 
among the Western allies, who cannot agree 
on what Khrushchev’s aims are in the Ber- 
lin crisis and therefore have difficulty in 
framing a common policy, whereas Khru- 
shchev can keep the initiative with or with- 
out logic. 

Yet another difficulty the West has in ne- 
gotiating with Khrushchev is that he is con- 
vinced that time is on his side, though this 
is somewhat mitigated by his being himself 
in a hurry. One high Soviet official I saw 
who is close to Khrushchev said: “The West 
has the choice of negotiating with us or 
eventually with the German People’s Repub- 
lic, and that would mean a loss of prestige 
for you.” 

However, the situation is not quite so sim- 
ple as that. The West’s problem is that its 
juridical correctness is pitted against a 
perilous strategic situation. Russia’s prob- 
lem, even if she concludes a peace treaty 
with East Germany, is that she remains nev- 
ertheless responsible for the actions of her 
most dependent satellite. 

Khrushchev is said to be not very hopeful 
of finding some accommodation with the 
United States now, his theory being that 
President Eisenhower is the prisoner of his 
own administration, that he personally 
would like an accommodation, but not his 
advisers. This is one reason why Khru- 
shchev is said to be so anxious to meet the 
President either at a summit or in Wash- 
ington. 

The same high official suggested to me that 
if only the United States would not tend to 
back right-wing governments round the 
world, it would be easier to come to such an 
accommodation. I retored that it may be 
the existence of Communist parties abroad 
which has driven the United States to the 
other extreme, because Americans believe 
that Communists owe their allegiance to 
Moscow. 

I then asked whether Communist parties 
abroad were likely to lose importance for 
the Kremlin now that Khrushchev is con- 
vinced the Communist system will triumph 
in any case because, he says, the world will 
recognize it to be the most successful system. 
But the answer was: “Communists all over 
the world are a community, just as the 
Arabs, for instance, feel that they belong 
together.” 

Yet, especially in the Middle East it seems 
that Khrushchev is more anxious to improve 
relations with the Arabs than to back his 
Communists in that area. In Iraq he has 
been careful not to rely too much on the 
Communist Party, and in Egypt he contin- 
ued to give Nasser aid in spite of the latter's 
denunciation of communism, (Nasser, by 
the way, seems as unpopular in Moscow as he 
is in London.) 

As one of the editors of Pravda put it to 
me: “It would be of no advantage to have 
only one or two Communists in Gen Kas- 
sem’s government. It would mean responsi- 
bility without power.” 

In India, it seems Moscow would much 
prefer the Communists to lie low, fearing 
that otherwise Nehru’s policy of nonaline- 
ment might be jeopardized. 

As to the basic question whether the So- 
viet Union would-be prepared to use her 
military power for ideological purposes, all 
foreign observers agree that she will use it 
only to protect her national security. But 


_ with the growth of Soviet power, the Rus- 
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sians’ concept of what engages their national 
security has also grown. 

In the Syrian-Lebanese crisis for instance, 
Khrushchev used his military power to halt 
developments which he believed could have 
injured Russian national interests. 

All this confirms the assumption that 
Khrushchev has modified two basic concepts 
of Leninism; he believes that war is no longer 
fatally inevitable, because of the total de- 
struction involved in nuclear war, and he 
believes that Russia's growing prosperity and 
power will become sufficiently contagious to 
promote world revolution by peaceful means. 

For this reason, it is his third great aim 
to make Russia into a major trading power. 
He has realized that international trade, as 
Britian well knows and the United States 
is reluctant to accept, is a major factor in 
extending political influence on a worldwide 
scale. It would also help his 7-year plan. 

From the frank disclosures at the last 
plenum of the central committee,-it would 
seem that Russia’s industry needs far-reach- 
ing modernization—not an epochal change 
comparable to the industrialization in the 
thirties, but a major overhaul which, com-. 
bined with the steady need for ever-greater 
expansion, will impose a serious strain on 
Russian resources. 

Aristov’s disclosure that in the 15 Russian 
Republics 400,000 machines have become ob- 
solete and need replacing gives one an ink- 
ling of the problems involved. Add the 
complaint of the leader of Komsomol, the 
Communist Party’s youth organization, that 
in the last 2 years Russia’s institutes have 
graduated 24,000 historians and only 41 in- 
dustrial electronic engineers, and it is clear 
that the manpower for this overhaul is in- 
adequate. 

Khrushchev’s hopes for overcoming or by- 
passing some of these vast problems are 
pinned to what has become in Russia a 
magic word: automation. There is no doubt 
that automation of industry, in a centrally 
planned economy and with a relatively low 
standard of living, can help in leaping over 
many stages that other countries had to pass 
through one by one. The handling of this 
key problem may well decide the battle be- 
tween the free enterprise and socialist 
economies. 

Here is something that governments, in- 
dustry, and trade unions in the West should 
study carefully before it is too late. The 
United States refuses to trade with Russia 
on a large scale in the hope that this will 
slow down Soviet economic development. 
But the answer must lie fundamentally in « 
constructive plan which will increase West- 
ern productivity rather than in a defensive 
atcion that is bound to fail in the end. 

The cost calculations, I am told, radically 
change with automation to such an extent 
that Russia could not only satisfy her own 
needs in products to which it can be applied 
but also some of those of the underdeveloped 
countries at almost no additional cost. 

The problem Russians are most reluctant 
to discuss is Communist China, partly per- 
haps because they sense it is an embarrassing 
one, partly because they are reaily quite 
unsure what to make of it. 

The Soviet Government is said to be fairly 
confident that for the present it will be able 
to “handle” Peking. This is based on the 
conviction that Russia is bound to remain 
militarily and economically superior for 
some years to come, But beyond that no 
Russian seems to be very sure of the future. 

The defeatism of some of the Russians 
about China’s ultimately overtaking Soviet 
Russia was reminiscent of British forebod- 
ings late in the last century about the 
United States. I sensed the same feeling of 
inevitability among many Russians today 
that China one day would outclass the Soviet 
Union. 

But as if to comfort themselves, they 
added: “But I don’t think we will become 
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enemies.” The optimists. always said: 
“China is now going through her Stalin 
iad 


The great problem in East-West power 
politics will be how to keep international 
tension on a low flame. It will not be easy, 
for Khrushchev is a bully, and bullies be- 
have reasonably only when bullied back. 
His instruments are the bulldozer, the crane 
and the big earthmovers. 

But Russia’s need now is not for radical 
innovations. It needs cautious, patient di- 
plomacy to bring Khrushchev’s basic poli- 
cies to fruition. That would enable her to 
concentrate on her economic development, 
on the race with the United States. But it 
is doubtful whether Khrushchev has the 
talent for patience. 

For the West, a relaxation of tension is 
also the better alternative. Admittedly, 
the influence the West could have on de- 
velopments inside Russia is extremely lim- 
ited. . 

However increasingly thoughtful people 
may be in Soviet Russia, their influence on 
Government policies is nil except on minor 
domestic issues. Nor does history show that 
a higher standard of life is a special safe- 
guard to peace. 

There are, however, signs of evolution in 
the Soviet Union which the West should 
welcome. There is definitely a need to as- 
sure the Russian people of more and wider 
contacts with the West. Tourism, student 
exchanges, contact among experts, trade, 
exhibitions, all need to be extended. 

These are small, limited steps but they 
have already contributed to a remarkable 
change of atmosphere in the Soviet Union. 
The changes in Russia will not come from 
the top, where a “club of vested interests” 
rules, but from below, however slow such a 
growing-up process may be. We must think 
not only of the present, but also of succeed- 
ing generations. 





Mood Establisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, many of 
you remember Velma Johnston, better 
known as “Wild Horse Annie,” who re- 
cently came to Washington and ap- 
peared before the Judiciary Committee 
in behalf of my bill to prohibit mecha- 
nized roundups of wild horses and bur- 
ros. I believe she won the hearts of 
every Member, not only the subcommit- 
tee but members of the full committee 
who were in attendance as well. 


Certainly everyone who knows Velma 
loves and respects her. I thought you 
might be interested to know that in ad- 
dition to risking her life to break up un- 
lawful raids ef our dwindling herd of 
mustangs, in addition to her love for 
horses she has championed for so many 
years, Velma has written prize winning 
articles and beautiful poetry. 

In a recent letter “Wild Horse Annie” 
enclosed the following poem entitled 
“Mood Establisher”: 
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Moop ESTABLISHER 
(By Velma Johnston) 


The Roaring Twenties were giddy and bright, 
Like a golden bubble of sheer delight. 

And we who have lived them can recall 

The years that were greatest of them all. 


With a shimmy, a shake, and a razz ma tazz, 

That sizzling decade gave birth to jazz. 

And the songs that were written in Tin Pan 
Alley 

Were nasally crooned by Rudy Vallee. 


Gershwin gave us the “Rhapsody in Blue.” 

We danced to the band of Ted Lewis, too. 

We had Texas Guinan with her “Hello, 
Sucker.” 

And the last of the Red Hots, Sophie Tucker. 


Ours was an eat, drink, and be merry nation 

Of flappers and shieks and the lost genera- 
tion; 

Of flagpole sitters and dance marathons, 

Companionate marriages and a game called 
mah-jongg. 


We wore ourselves out through the Charles- 
ton rage. 

Mickey Mouse was born in that golden age. 

If you played a uke, you were definitely in; 

And a great movie star was Rin Tin Tin. 


Tom Mix and Tony were a top western pair, 

Our hand-cranked Fords always got us there. 

A gum-chewing, rope-twirling guy named 
Will 

Crept into our hearts and remains there 
still. 


These things we recall with a sigh or a smile: 
Sexy Mae West with her sensuous guile, 
The “Big Parade” and “What Price Glory,” 
Each one a poignant World War story, 


If we had It we were sure to please, 
And skirts were worn above our knees. 
Raccoon coats and porkpie hats 

Were all the go at college frats. 


Valentino the Great rode fame to its peak 
In a torrid drama called “The Sheik.” 

We had bootleggers, hip flasks, bathtub gin; 
And thrilled to the novels of Elinor Glyn. 


Al Capone ruled with a tyrant’s hand. 

There was Teapot Dome and the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Coolidge was President for a while. 


‘Will you ever forget Jimmy Walker’s smile? 


To play at the Roxy on the Gay White Way 
Was the dream of each actor in his day, 
And income tax was a small donation 

To pay the expenses of our own Nation. 


From the silent films came something new: 

The actors acted and spoke lines, too. 

The splendor of color bursts onto the screen 

And our*eyes fairly ached with what they’d 
seen. 


Lindbergh gained fame with his triumphant 
hop 

From New York to Paris—nonstop. 

In spite of predictions we'd all go to hell, 

We turned out, it seems, remarkably well. 


Sports were their best in this golden decade; 

Titles were lost and new heroes were made. 

There were Babe Ruth swatting his way to 
fame, 

And the “Galloping Ghost” of the gridiron 
game. 


The famous long count in the prize fight ring 
Ended Jack Dempsey’s reign as king. 

Man O’War ran and won his last race, 
Then sired sons to win in his place, 


From its crude start as a crystal set 
Radio emerged as the best thing yet. 
In a mighty crescendo everywhere 
Restless America took to the air. 
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It came to an end, this fabulous time, 

With the crash of the market in twenty- 
nine; 

And the era that lived in a glorious blaze 

Has taken its place with our yesterdays. 





Interview With the Honorable Dorothy 
McCullough Lee, Chairman of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the outstanding public officials 
produced by my State of Oregon has 
been Dorothy McCullough Lee, former 
member of the Oregon State Senate and 
former mayor of Portland. At present 
Mrs. Lee is chairman of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. In the Oregon 
Daily Journal of Portland, of August 25, 
1959, appeared a most informative inter- 
view with Mrs. Lee written by Alicia 
Hart of the Newspaper Enterprise As- 
sociation. Mrs. Lee has described some 
of her views as chairman of the SACB, 
as well as some of her experiences which 
stem from 30 successful years in public 
life. I aks unanimous consent that this 
interview with the Honorable Dorothy 
McCullough Lee, a resident of my home 
community of Portland, Oreg., be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FIGHT REDS IN Home, Says Dorotuy LEE 

(By Alicia Hart) 

WASHINGTON, August 25.—The best way 
housewives can combat communism is to see 
that the reputation of their communities is 
as spick and span as the inside of their 
homes. 

Who says so? Dorothy McCullough Lee, 
Chairman of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, ex-mayor of Portland and one- 
time child prodigy. She believes women 
should tolerate no condition that degrades 
or denies anyone his constitutional rights, 
because the Reds are constantly on the look- 
out for such conditions to feed their anti- 
American propaganda machine. 

“Women should do their best to make 
their towns shining examples of what our 
democracy stands for,” she says. “They 
should make sure that nothing occurs in 
their communities that violates the demo- 
cratic concepts on which this country was 
founded.” 

One way to put this communitywide 
housekeeping vigilance into action, she ex- 
plains, is by organizing and joining respon- 
sible groups to correct abuses. “A lot can 
be done through organizing,” she says, “but 
not everything.” She feels that another 
effective combatant is to personally contact 
neighbors and alert them to undemocratic 
situations. : 

“The more shining examples that other 
countries can see of the United States and 
its people in action, the more persuasive we 
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can be in selling democracy to them,” she 
says. 

She regards her service on the SACB as 
one of the most important and challenging 
jobs of her life. SACB is a five-member 
group, appointed by the President. It de- 
termines whether groups accused by the 
Attorney General of conducting Red activi- 
ties are actually Communist dominated. 

Mrs. Lee insists that the job has no place 
for the so-called woman’s intuition. 

“The SACB is strictly an open court with 
all the constitutional safeguards provided,” 
she says. “It’s a very meticulous and legal- 
istic operation. The closest thing you can 
compare my, job to is being on the bench, 

“In this type of work you can’t use in- 
tuition. It’s a factfinding job. You can’t 
guess. You have got to listen to evidence 
and decide the case impartially.” 

Anyway, Mrs. Lee says that she seriously 
doubts that there is such a thing as wom- 
an’s intuition, at least the way the term 
usually is used. “Actually,” she explains, 
“intuition is not a flash out of the blue. 
I believe it’s knowledge that’s based on 
your past experiences in life.” 

If Mrs. Lee’s definition is correct, friends 
say that she should ve one of the most 
intuitive people in the world. For she has 
lived all over the globe and worked in a 
wide variety of important and interesting 
jobs. 

“Since my dad was a naval Officer,” she 
says, “I spent most of my younger years 
globetrotting. I grew up in Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Japan, China, Guam, and all 
the European countries except Spain, 
Greece,-and Turkey. I had little formal 
grade school education. We were never in 
any place long enough.” 

Mrs. Lee received most of her early edu- 
cation from tutors. Until she entered high 
school in Newport, R.I., her only classroom 
learning consisted of two brief grammar 
school enrollments in San Francisco, and 
Switzerland. Nevertheless, she was grad- 
uated in 3144 years when she was 16. 

By the time she was 22, she had received 
her law degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia. In 1929, Mrs. Lee was elected to 
the Oregon House of Representatives where 
she served 3 years. Then she was elected 
to the State senate and served there until 
1943. 

During her years in the State legislature, 
Mrs. Lee was also chairman of the Oregon 
Crime Commission, a member of the ‘Port- 
land Traffic Safety Commission, and a 
municipal judge. In 1948, while serving 
as Portland’s commissioner of public 
utilities, she was elected mayor. She stayed 
in office for the next 4 years. 

In 1953, the State Department sent her 
to Germany as a civil and governmental 
affairs adviser to German city officials. 
Later, President Eisenhower appointed her 
to the U.S. Board of Parole. She joined 
the SACB in 1956 and became its Chair- 
man the following year. 

Mrs. Lee is married and has two adopted 
children. 





Recreation and the Colorado River Stor- 
age Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 


reservoirs that have been constructed in 
connection with our Federal reclamation 
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program are today being used more ex- 
tensively for recreation than any of us 
anticipated. Literally millions of people 
are visiting these reservoirs every year 
and benefiting from their recreational 
values. In my opinion, recreation should 
be considered a major purpose in de- 
veloping the Nation’s water resources. 
In this connection, I would like to in- 
clude an excellent article from the Au- 
gust issue of the Reclamation Era dis- 
cussing the tremendous recreation po- 
tential that exists in connection with the 
reservoirs to be constructed as a part of 
the Colorado River storage project: 


RECREATION AND THE COLORADO RIVER Sror- 
AGE PROJECT 


Today, more than ever before, the out of 

doors is providing the recreation opportuni- 
ties people of this country are seeking for 
their increasing leisure time. In the past 
10 years visits to national parks have al- 
most doubled and visits to State parks have 
slightly more than doubled. 
* One of the major attractions is water— 
@ lake for boating, fishing or swimming, or 
to provide a scenic setting for a picnic or 
@ compsite. More and more, recreationists 
are looking for water where they may launch 
their boats. It is estimated that more than 
7 million Americans now own recreational 
boats, about three times as many as 10 years 
ago. Rivers, the seacoasts, and natural lakes 
help to meet the demand for places to use 
boats, but in many parts of the country 
these resources are being supplemented, to 
an increasing extent, by manmade lakes. 

Studies conducted for the National Park 
Service in various sections of the country 
have ‘added to our knowledge of preferences 
affecting the demand for water-connected 
recreation. In the Southwest, picnicking, 
swimming, and fishing were found to be the 
three most popular forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion. In the Northeast, these forms of recre- 
ation were included in the four most popular 
activities. In studies made in river basins 
in the Plains States and in the Middle At- 
lantic region, these activities were also found 
to be among the five top-ranking activities. 

Each of the surveys contained questions 
designed to measure the extent of unmet 
recreation demand. Two of the studies pro- 
vided an opportunity for the individuals re- 
porting to indicate the number of persons 
not taking part in various activitise who 
would do so if the activity were readily 
available. In both of these studies, boating 
was found to be the top-ranking activity in 
terms of the number of additional persons 

would like to participate. Fishing was 
in second place, while other top-ranking ac- 
tivities were picnicking, swimming, hunting, 
and ice skating. These answers, and the an- 
swers to similar questions in the other sur- 
veys, show a consistent pattern of high 
popularity for recreational activities that re- 
quired water areas. 

Recognizing the popularity of water rec- 
reation and the public demand to use reser- 
voirs for recreation, Congress authorized rec- 
reation as one of the beneficial uses of the 
Colorado River storage project. Here is an 
opportunity not only to enjoy water-con- 
nected recreation but to do so in a region 
of top recreational appeal. 

The scenic and scientific values of the 
upper Colorado basin have been known since 
the days of the early explorers. In 1941 the 
National Park Service undertook an extensive 
study of the recreation resources of the en- 
tire river basin. The report of the survey 
states: “The Colorado River basin is one of 
the recreational regions in the 
United States because of its great variety of 
natural scenery, climatic conditions, areas, 
and objects of scientific interest, and abun- 
dant evidence of prehistoric occupation. 
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* * * Here one may enjoy a large amount 
of sunshine and find perfect climates and 
settings for various types of outdoor recrea- 
tion the year around * * *, The majority 
of the proposed reservoirs * * * will create 
new recreational resources benefiting the 
basin.” 

The Colorado River Storage Project Act 
provides the broadest authority relating to 
recreation at reservoirs ever authorized by | 
Congress to best promote recreational devel- 
opment and operation to serve the public 
interest. Section 8 of the act states: 

“In connection with the development of 
the Colorado River Storage Project by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, including participat- 
ing projects, the Secretary is authorized and 
directed to investigate, plan, construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain (1) public recreational 
facilities on lands withdrawn or acquired 
for the development of said project or of 
said participating projects, to conserve the 
scenery, the natural, historic, and arche- 
ologic objects, and the wildlife on said lands, 
and to provide for public use and enjoyment 
of the same and of the water areas created 
by these projects by such means as are con- 
sistent with the primary purposes of said 
projects.” 

Following enactment of this legislation, 
the National Park Service began studies and 
plans for recreational developments and facil- 
ities at those reservoir sites where construc- 
tion of the dams, by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, was underway or scheduled at an early 
date. For a number of the areas, only pre- 
liminary general development plans have 
been prepared, because of limited access to 
much of the area surrounding the larger res- 
ervoir basins. 

A preliminary general development plan 
has been completed for the Glen Canyon res- 
ervoir area. This reservoir will lie in the 
heart of the canyon lands of southern Utah 
and northern Arizona. This area is one of 
the most rugged, roadless, and inaccessible 
regions within the continental limits of the 
United States. Lands on either side of the 
river canyons present a profusion of greatly 
eroded winding gorges, ridges, and hills. In 
the background, sheer cliffs and mesa-topped 
buttes, broken by an occasional mountainous 
uplift, complete a landscape of vivid color 
and awesome space. With the reservoir, rel- 
atively easy water access will be available to 
this outstanding canyon country. 

The plan for recreation use of the reser- 
voir area shows three major developments. 
The major sites, when fully developed, wiil 
provide facilities for activities directly asso- 
ciated with water and for camping and pic- 
nicking, as well as meals, lodging, and other 
services to the public. 

First to be developed is the Wahweap site, 
an area a few miles northeast of the dam, in 
Arizona and adjacent to a new major high- 
way. Adequate topographic data has made it 
possible to prepare a master plan for the area. 
The plan has been approved, and construc- 
tion is underway and will continue as rap- 
idly as funds become available. 

Other major development areas are pro- 
posed in the vicinity of Warm Creek and the 
Colorado River and where Bull Frog Creek 
enters the river. 

Minor development sites have been chosen 
at Hole-in-the-Rock and Shock Bar. These 
sites will serve the boat traveler and fisher- 
men and offer limited accommodations and 
services. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has provided 
vista houses and parking areas on each side 
of the river below the dam and has provided 
uniformed guides who can give information 
to visitors interested in the construction of 
thedam. 

It is expected that the Glen Canyon 
Reservoir area will be administered by the 
National Park Service as a national recrea- 
tion area, similar to the Lake Mead Na- 
tional Recreation Area. As a start toward 
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that administration, Mr. James M. Eden 
was assigned, in May 1959, as project man- 
ager of the recreation area, with headquar- 
ters at the Wahweap site and residence in 
Page, Ariz. As funds became available, ad- 
ditional personnel will be assigned for admin- 
istration, protection, and interpretation. 

The Service estimated an expenditure of 
$10 million as the cost of Federal recreation 
development at the Glen Canyon area. Con- 
cessioners will, no doubt, spend at least $5 
million on capital investments. It is ex- 
pected that the recreational use of the Glen 
Canyon area will be well over a million 
visitor-days annually. 

An outstanding point of interest for the 
recreationists who will be attracted to the 
reservoir is Rainbow Bridge. This unique 
natural feature, protected for future genera- 
tions by establishment of Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument in 1910, is greater than 
any other known natural bridge in size, 
color, and in its almost perfect symmetry. 
The arch of salmon pink sandstone, curving 
in the form of a rainbow, rises 309 feet above 
the bottom of the gorge. 

Concern over the possibility that the Glen 
Canyon Reservoir might actually damage the 
natural bridge has been based on such factors 
as the effect of a permanent body of water at 
the base of the abutements of the bridge, 
or of wave action against the abutements, 
the change in the water table, and the com- 
position and porosity of the rock. Authority 
to take action to avoid the danger of gradual 
disintegration of the rock foundation of the 
bridge is contained in the Colorado River 
Storage Project Act. The act provides that 
as a part of the Glen Canyon unit the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall take adequate 
protective measures to preclude impairment 
of the monument. Under the Secretary’s 
direction, the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
National Park Service have made joint 
studies to determine the best means of pro- 
viding adequate protection. 

Among the other areas where general de- 
velopment planning has been undertaken 
are the Flaming Gorge and Navajo units of 
the storage project. 

Flaming Gorge Reservoir will provide a 
large body of water in a semiarid region en- 
hanced by outstanding scenic surroundings. 
Located near the Continental Divide, with 
its north-south belt of national parks, na- 
tional forests and resorts, the reservoir will 
be located in a vacation area long of national 
interest. Existing recreation facilities in the 
reservoir area are limited, and recreation 
facilities will be needed on the shores of 
the reservoir to accommodate the many thou- 
sands of visitors to whom this outstanding 
scenic area will become accessible. 

The Flaming Gorge unit is considered to 
be of national significance, and recreation 
planning includes two major development 
sites north of the national forest, on each 
side of the reservoir near the Utah-Wyoming 
State line. 

Recreation development aiong the shores 
of the Navajo Reservoir will help meet the 
rapidly increasing needs for outdoor recrea- 
tion in the San Juan River Basin, an area long 
known for outstanding recreational appeal. 
The dam is being constructed in a deep can- 
yon on the San Juan shortly below the mouth 
of its tributary, Los Pinos, and the reservoir 
located primarily in northwestern New Mex- 
ico will extend into Colorado. Major recrea- 
tion development are proposed on each side 
of the reservoir a short distance from the 
dam. Among these is the Currecanti, a main 
unit of the development located in Colo- 
rado, which will consist of two or three prin- 
cipal dams creating reservoirs for additional 
recreation. 

The recreational opportunities to be af- 
forded by reclamation reservoirs are dis- 
cussed at only three such sites in this article. 
However, it is anticipated that the Colorado 
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River storage ect will provide similar 
opportunities a: : estimated total of 15 
reservoirs ultimately. These will be located 
in the States of Arizona, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The phenomenal recreational use of res- 
ervoirs indicates that these recreation de- 
velopments will result in significant mone- 
tary benefits to the surrounding area, as well 
as providing substantial recreation oppor- 
tunities. 





Generosity of Thinking 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, with all 
of the waste and extravagance which 
has been unearthed with respect to con- 
tracts entered into by the Pentagon, it 
is encouraging to read an editorial such 
as that contained in the Kansas City 
Times—the morning Kansas City Star— 
of August 24, 1959. 

This newspaper is known for not hold- 
ing any punches in its editorial columns. 
The writer of this editorial appears to 
be far more generous in commenting 
upon the Pentagon’s contracting proce- 
dures and planning than are many Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

One of the greatest wastes on the part 
of the Defense Department is its failure 
to utilize existing facilities, and an out- 
standing example is the one-half-billion- 
dollar Sunflower Ordnance Plant near 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Evidently one branch of the service is 
not concerned with property, facilities, 
or equipment in the hands of another 
branch of the service which could be used 
to the advantage of the Government and 
at a saving to the taxpayer. 

Since I have been extremely critical 
of the Pentagon for betraying the inter- 
est of the taxpayers, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
it is only fair that this editorial be in- 
cluded in my remarks and printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp so that all Mem- 
bers may have an opportunity to read ft: 

A Hope FoR FEWER ABANDONED DEFENSE 

PROJECTS 

Within 10 days two defense projects that 
cost hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been dropped. The taxpayer is likely to 
wince and ask: Is this sort of thing neces- 
sary? 

Well, it probably has been necessary in 
some cases. But certainly not in all. The 
well-known enthusiasm of military career- 
ists for their own service undoubtedly re- 
sults in some ultimately abandoned projects 
which never should have been started. 

In fairness to defense leaders, however, 
they are responsible for keeping the country 
out in front with new weapons, planes, and 
other equipment. As Rear Adm. John T. 
Hayward, the Chief of Naval Research and 
Development, said recently, the experts in 
his line of work can never afford to be 
satisfied. It is their job to prevent possible 
lags behind. Russia, insofar as they have 
the resources. And they point out that even 
canceled projects usually contribute impor- 
tant knowledge for futture projects, 
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Technical developments are bound to 
antiquate some programs. Two of those 
recently discarded illustrate the problem. 
Several years ago the Navy and the Air 
Force agreed on a need for high-energy air- 
craft fuel for future speeds of 2,000 miles 
an hour. Now, after 5 years of effort, the 
construction of five specialized plants and 
an outlay of $200 million, the Pentagon 
has decided that it no longer has a require- 
ment for a fuel of this kind. Advances in 
the field of ballistic missiles have reduced 
the needs for faster manned aircraft. 





Achieving Price Stability as a Basis for 
Economic Growth in a Free Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, undef per- 
mission heretofore granted, I am glad to 
bring to the attention of all readers of 
the Recorp a significant and timely ad- 
dress delivered last week before the 
corporation, banking, and business law 
section of the American Bar Association, 
by the Honorable Raymond J. Saulnier, 
Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. The title of Dr. 
Saulnier’s address. is “Achieving Price 
Stability as a Basis for Economic 
Growth in a Free Society.” 

In line with Dr. Saulnier’s emphasis 
upon the importance of maintaining 
price stability, I am introducing today a 
bill to amend section 2, the declaration 
of policy, of the Employment Act of 
1946, by adding at the end of that sec- 
tion the words “under stable prices.” 

Dr. Saulnier’s address follows: 
ACHIEVING PRICE STABILITY AS A BASIS FOR 

EconoMic GROWTH IN A FREE SOCIETY 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
am pleased to have this opportunity to talk 
to members of the American Bar Association. 
The brief remarks I have to make I shall 
direct to a problem in which I know you are 
keenly interested: How best to achieve sta- 
bility of prices in our economy: 

There are special reasons why this prob- 
lem should be of particular concern to the 
Nation’s lawyers. The avoidance of inflation 
is vital, not only to the achievement of orderly 
and balanced growth in our economy and to 
the progressive improvement of our economic 
well-being, but also to the permanence and 
vigor of the political and social institutions 
for which you have a kind of trusteeship re- 
sponsibility. 

A continuing upward trend of prices, even 
if it proceeds only slowly at first, would have 
the effect of quietly abrogating all contracts 
involving stated money sums. As lawyers, 
you know the variety and scope‘of such con- 
tracts, and the harm that is done when, for 
reasons beyond the control of the parties 
immediately involved, such contracts fail te 
work out as planned and as expected. 

The erosion of contractual commitments 
which even a slow inflation brings, about is 
bad enough; but there are other conse- 
quences that are worse. If we were to re- 
sign ourselves to the continuance of a 
moderate degree of inflation, the actual 
persistence of this condition would in time, 
and probably without long delay, have & 
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seriously adverse effect on confidence. What 
had started as a slow rise could then become 
@ rapid upward sweep. We would see not 
just higher consumer prices, but also the 
t of unreasonable money values 
to equity interests of all sorts. I doubt that 
anyone seriously believes«that such a surge 
of inflation, and the speculative excesses 
that would accompany it, could end in any- 
thing but a drastic corrective adjustment. 

There is a grave danger, also, that an up- 
ward creep of prices, if it persisted for any 
length of time, and even before it turned 
into rapid inflation, would incite clamor for 
direct governmental intervention. No one 
should fall into the error of thinking that 
direct controls would succeed in controlling 
inflation, Instead, they distort and damage 
the economy without reducing the inflation- 
ary pressures*which are the root cause of the 
trouble. And, if direct controls are carried 
far enough, they do critical and irreversible 
harm to our free institutions. 

An inflationary trend also has conse- 
quences for our world economic position. 
The harmful effects of cost and price in- 
flation oh our ability to engage in the inter- 
national competition—which, whether we 
like it or not, does exist—is increasingly 
clear. Whatever the possibilities of rigging 
our home economy with escalator devices 
in an effort to escape the differential impact 
of inflation, gadgetry of this kind is not 
available to us in our international economic 
relations. Nor can we find & viable solution 
by raising tariff walls or placing restrictive 
quantitative limitations on our trade with 
other nations. How could such actions do 
anything but harm to the free world com- 
munity in which lies security and hope for 
the strengthening and further spread of 
freedom and democratic institutions? 

Fortunately, the principal areas of policy 
to which we must look for the actions that 
will help prevent inflation are clear. So 
also are the approaches to policy that should 
be taken in each of these areas. What is 
needed most is a good public understanding 
of the problem and, based on that under- 
standing, public insistence that the.needed 
policies are in fact pursued. I welcome the 
opportunity to speak before this group on 
the broad approaches to policy which, in my 
judgment, are appropriate to the task of 
achieving price stability as a basis for eco- 
nomic growth in our free society. 

There is no single area of policy on which 
we can place full reliance in a program to 
achieve price stability. Action is required 
in a number of areas and the only effective 
strategy is to harmonize policies in all of 
them, so that they reinforce one another. 
Let me begin with the area of monetary and 
credit policy. 

Under our governmental organization, 
general monetary and credit policies are 
formulated and administered by the Federal 
Reserve System, established by the Congress 

‘as an independent agency. The continuing 
task of Federal Reserve policy is to see to it 
that the Nation’s money supply expands suf- 
ficiently to facilitate the growth of the 
economy, but not so fast as to permit, let 

. alone to induce, an inflation of costs and 
prices and of money values generally. 


It is not an easy task to tell, year in and 
year out, where the line is that divides the 
increase in money supply needed to help pro- 
mote economic growth from the increase that 
will permit or, still worse, promote specula- 
tive excesses and an inflation of costs and 
prices. This is a difficult technical problem, 
and in a dynamic economy such as ours 
judgments will often differ, even among sea- 
soned experts, as to what tactic is right and 
what tactic is wrong. But there is a more 
fundamental problem here. It lies in the 
fact that monetary policy questions assume 
a distinctive cast or form in a high-employ- 
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ment economy such as ours. It is absolutely 
vital that we understand this form of the 
problem if we are to fight inflation in ways 
that are consistent with our traditional in- 
stitutions. Briefly, the problem is this. 

When demands for credit and capital are 
high and rising, as they are in our econ- 
omy today, they tend to outrun savings and, 
in consequence, interest rates tend to rise. 
This is not a contrived result, but the nor- 
mal reaction of a competitive market. Yet 
it inevitably occasions protests against what 
is alleged to be an excessively restrictive 
monetary policy, or tight money. There are 
things that Government can and does do 
to make credit more readily available in 
areas of the economy where such steps are 
needed, but we must avoid like the plague 
the pseudoremedy of seeking to lower in- 
terest rates by permitting an inflationary ex- 
pansion of credit. The problem cannot be 
solved by substituting more money and 
credit for an increased supply of real sav- 
ings. This will only cause prices to rise and, 
by undermining confidence in the value of 
money, actually cause interest rates, so far 
as they are free to move, to rise still fur- 
ther. 

This is the easy money solution to the 
savings shortage problem, and it will not 
work. It is the inflationary solution, and it 
must be resisted at every turn. The right 
way to resist an upward trend in interest 
rates, and the only way that is consistent 
with the avoidance of inflation, is to pro- 
mote the higher rates of savings that are 
needed for accelerated economic growth. 
And this is a case in which we gain strength 
from success. By following a monetary poli- 
cy that avoids inflation, we eliminate one 
of the major factors making for higher in- 
terest rates, which is the expectation by in- 
vestors that the value of the dollar they lend 
will fall as prices rise. 

The way we manage our Federal debt is 
the second major element in an adequate 
program for preventing inflation. The total 
of this indebtedness stands today at close 
to $290 billion; on a net basis, Federal debt 
is equal to about half the net private debt 
in the United States. It is no wonder, then, 
that public debt transactions are the most 
significant single factor influencing capital 
and credit markets. In the fiscal year 1959 
the public debt increased by $8.4 billion, but 
the Treasury’s refinancing requirements 
were, of course, much larger. In the fiscal 
year 1960, with a balanced budget there will 
be no increase in the public debt, but re- 
financing needs of publicly held securities, 
excluding regular weekly Treasury bills, are 
estimated to amount to around $20 billion. 

These large amounts of funds must be 
borrowed economically, of course, but they 
must also be borrowed with an eye to the 
effect of the financing on the inflation prob- 
lem, and thus on our chances for achieving 
balanced and sustainable economic growth. 
It would be entirely false economy to bor- 
row at artificially low interest rates today 
and, in so doing, to create inflationary pres- 
sures that would sooner or iater increase 
costs and prices generally, including the 
costs of operating the Federal Government. 

This can happen if Federal obligations 
are placed in excessive amounts in the com- 
mercial banking system, and the more s0 
when they are placed directly in the central 
banking This so-called “monetiza- 
tion” of the debt, if it occurs on a scale that 
involves an increase in money supply by 
more than is warranted by the growth of 
the economy’s real output, can create a 
serious inflationary potential. 

In order to avoid this result, Government 
must be free to compete in the capital 
markets with other borrowers, public and 
private, at competitive interest rates. When 
there are effective limitations in the way of 
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its doing so, Government may be compelled 
to do excessive amounts of financing 
whether new borrowing or the refinancing of 
maturing obligations—on a short-term basis 
through the banking system. This is not the 
way to hold back inflationary pressures. It 
is not the way to hold prices steady. It is 
not the way to promote balanced, sustain- 
able economic growth. Our laws should 
not, as they do at present, put the Federal 
Government in the position of having to 
manage its debt in ways that may create 
inflationary pressures. 

Third, I come to the Federal budget. Ido 
not put this critical area of public policy in 
third place because it is less important than 
the two I have already discussed. Indeed, 
the importance of proper tax and expendi- 
ture policies is such that we may properly 
regard them as the sine qua non of effective 
public policy in preventing inflation and 
promoting economic growth. Their impor- 
tance lies partly in the kind of taxes that are 
levied on individuals and business concerns, 
and the kinds of spending which Govern- 
ment does. It lies also in the relationship 
between aggregate revenues and aggregate 
expenditures. 


For present purposes we need consider only 
the budget or fiscal policy that is appropri- 
ate to a period of high economic activity and 
rapid growth. Under such conditions—with 
the Nation prosperous, with production, em- 
ployment, and incomes rising, and with 
capital and credit demands heavy—what is 
needed is a budgetary surplus. This would 
yield a number of significant benefits. 
Thus,- when its budget is comfortably bal- 
anced the Federal Government avoids being 
an additional claimant on funds in the cap- 
ital markets. Government becomes, on bal- 
ance, @ supplier of funds, thus tending to 
ease the pressure of demand on savings and 
moderating whatever tendencies there may 
be for interest rates to rise. 

Furthermore, a budgetary surplus limits 
the Treasury’s financing needs to the meet- 
ing of seasonal requirements and the re- 
financing of maturing obligations. ‘This re- 
duces the chances of Federal debt being 
monetized and creating a potentially infla- 
tionary expansion of the money supply. It 
also gives the Federal Reserve authorities a 
freer hand in the administration of mone- 
tary policy. 

Finally, a budgetary surplus would bring 
closer to hand the opportunity for construc- 
tive tax reform and reduction. From such 
measures we can expect to gain a powerful 
stimulus to economic growth. 


But a budget surplus at a time like this 
would have another, and in some respects 
even more important, beneficial effect. The * 
budget is uniquely the mirror of govern- 
ment. We are judged in large part by our 
attitude toward fiscal questions and by the 
way we manage the financial affairs that are 
reflected in the budget. A balanced budget 
at this time would be a sign to the world 
that we not only know what the right fiscal 
policy is, but that we have the skill and 
the willirigness to pursue the right policy. 

These are the three areas of public policy 
most significant for the prevention of infla- 
tion. But there is a fourth that should be 
mentioned. I believe it is less well under- 
stood than the others. 

Over the years, the Federal Government 
has developed a number of programs that 
have a more or less direct bearing on costs 
and prices, I shall not try to list them all, 
but let me mention a few. 

For one thing, we limit the flow of goods 
into our country by tariffs and by other 
restrictive devices. By reducing supply and 
insulating domestic production from for- 
eign competition, these measures keep prices 
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at higher levels than would otherwise pre- 
vail. 

Also, the Federal Government is itself a 
very large buyer of goods and services. In- 
deed, in some parts of the economy its pro- 
curement, or that dome by its various tiers 
of contractors, virtually dominates the mar- 
ket. Even apart from the magnitude of 
procurement demand, the methods which 
Government follows im letting contracts and 
executing purchases may also invite cost 
and price increases that could otherwise 
be avoided. 

In addition, the Federal Government has, 
for various reasons, entered into large stock- 
piling programs. Beyond their direct budg- 
etary impact, these programs have the effect 
of raising prices or of holding prices of many 
Key materials at higher levels than would 
otherwise prevail. 

Finally, the Federal Government has 
entered into enormously expensive programs 
for the support of agricultural prices. 

This is not an exhaustive list, by any 
means, but it will suffice to illustrate what 
I mean by Goverment activities that have a 
bearing on costs and prices. The fact that 
much of the impact of these activities is in- 
advertent makes them all the more deserving 
of attention. The various programs were es- 
tablished to achieve specific purposes and 
they must continue to be operated with these 
goals in mind. But is it not also reasonable 
to expect that their cost and price increas- 
ing impact should be held to the minimum 
necessary for the achievement of program 
goals? 

As you may know, a special group was or- 
ganized recently within the executive 
branch—the Committee on Government Ac- 
tivities Affecting Prices and Costs—to study 
and follow these programs on a continuing 
basis. I would expect this group to be an 
increasingly important arm of governmental 
policy in seeking to achieve reasonable stabil- 
ity of prices. 

So much for the major areas of Govern- 
ment policy that are important to the pre- 
vention of inflation. Let me turn now to 
some questions having to do with policies 
and practices in the private sector of our 
economy. I shall restrict myself here to two 
important matters: the pricing policies of 
business concerns, and the impact of wage 
increases on costs and prices. 

In many manufacturing industries, com- 
panies are reputed to have a wide range of 
discretion in price setting, but this power 
to “administer” prices, as it is commonly 
called, may well’ be exaggerated. The initial 
or listed price is not necessarily the final or 
the actual one. This fact, however, does not 
diminish the importance of pursuing pric- 
ing policies that will help widen markets, 
help keep the cost of living steady, and help 
promote sustainable economic growth. True, 
prices cannot be set or changed without due 
regard to cost, but it is essential to the effec- 
tive operation of an enterprise economy that 
business concerns explore and exploit the 
opportunities they have, within cost limita- 
tions, to reduce prices while maintaining 
a satisfactory profit rate. In this connec- 
tion, pricing formulas that may be based on 
experience in a sellers’ market that no longer 
exists, or on invalidated beliefs as to the 


as I have already noted, prices cannot be set, 
or reduced, without regard to costs. And, 
since labor is embodied in materials and 
equipment in addition to being used di- 
in production, it is idle to think that 
significantly without 
cost (including the 
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one. It is the concept of productivity that 
enables us to translate wages or average 
hourly earnings into unit labor costs, and 
it is the movement of unit labor costs (in- 
cluding the cost of fringe benefits) that is 
relevant to the trend of prices. If a rise in 
average hourly earnings (adjusted to reflect 
fringe benefit costs) occurs at the same rate 
as productivity improves, unit labor cost re- 
mains constant, and the opportunity to hold 
prices constant is enhanced. On the other 
hand, if this adjusted average rises more 
rapidly than productivity, unit labor cost 
rises, and pressure is created for prices to 
rise. Conversely, if this adjusted average 
rises less rapidly than the improvement in 
productivity, unit labor cost falls, and room 
for price reduction is created. 

It is clear, then, that from the standpoint 
of inflation control the achievement of stable 
unit labor costs for the economy as a whole 
is a virtual necessity. This means that, for 
the economy as a whole, increases in labor 
compensation, on the average, should equate 
to productivity improvements, on the aver- 
age. It does not mean that increases in the 
rate at which labor is compensated should 
match productivity improvements in every 
industry. Productivity gains vary a good 
bit from one part of the economy to 
another; and, since wage increases and 
fringe benefit improvements tend to be 
more uniform from one employment to 
another, stability of unit labor cost for the 
economy as a whole requires that increases 
that are almost certain to occur in some 
sectors should be offset by declines else- 
where. Clearly, these declines should come 
where productivity gains are especially rapid. 
And it is in these industries that it is most 
reasonable to expect the price reductions 
that are essential for the achievement of 
price stability over the economy generally. 
We should aim in these industries, not 
merely to hold prices steady, but to extend 
part of the benefit of productivity improve- 
ment to the general public in the form of 
price reductions. 

When we consider the hardship that in- 
dividuals suffer from inflation, it is not sur- 
prising that the case for a reasonably stable 
price level is frequently developed primarily 
on grounds of equity and fairness. But it is 
equally important to recognize that overall 
price stability is an essential condition for 
achieving steady and balanced economic 
growth. Far from being a goal that is com- 
petitive with economic growth, overall price 
stability provides the best framework for 
achieving sustainable growth. Could any- 
one believe that our chances of achieving a 
high and stable rate of economic growth in 
the months and years ahead would be im- 
proved if prices were expected to rise more 
or less continuously. Is it not clear that 
such an expectation, if widespread, would 
lead to even more rapid increases than were 
at first assumed? Is it not clear that it 
would tend to drive savings into speculative 
uses to the detriment of the more routine, 
but in the end more productive, uses of 
thrift? And is it not clear that an expecta- 
tion of continual price increases would lead 
to imbalances in our economy which, while 
they might appear at first as an acceleration 
of growth, would lead in the end to severe 
economic reverses? 

Fortunately, very considerable progress has 
been made in the fight against inflationary 
forces in the last year, and I think we can 
say that the outlook for price stability over 
the months ahead is favorable. We can be 
gratified that consumer prices have been 
relatively stable for the past year or more. 
But it would be a grave mistake to think 
that the threat of inflation has been per- 
manently disposed of. The plain fact of 
SEU Gees ne ent nae be Soom, 
dispe our vigilance respecting 
inflation must not be relaxed. If we are 
to achieve reasonable price stability we must 
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not expand Federal expenditures without re- 
gard to revenues and pile up new budgetary 
deficits. We must not permit. excessive 
credit expansion. We must avoid public debt 
financing of a potentially inflationary char- 
acter. And we must not indulge in a wave 
of wage and fringe increases that outrun the 
productivity improvements that we can rea- 
sonably expect to be sustained over any sig- 
nificant period of time. Indeed, the formula 
for effective inflation prevention in our coun- 
try today is exactly the opposite. The right 
national formula is to live within our means, 
to follow a prudent monetary policy, to con- 
duct our public debt financing operations on 
a noninflationary basis, to hold average wage 
and fringe increases within the limits of 
average productivity gains, and to promote 
still higher levels of efficiency and thrift. 

No one can give guarantees as to the ef- 
fectiveness of particular policies, much less 
than he can give guarantees that needed 
policies will in fact be adopted, But I do 
feel entirely confident in saying that, if we 
pursue policies such as I have outlined here 
today, we can be reasonably certain they will 
keep inflationary pressures in check. And I 
feel entirely confident in saying that success 
in this effort will be a powerfully favorable 
factor in promoting the growth of our econ- 
omy and the progressive improvement of 
economic welfare. 

I look for success, Public understanding 
of the inflation problem and of the policies 
needed to prevent a persistent upward drift 
of costs and prices has improved enormous- 
ly of late. It is on this improved public un- 
derstanding that I base my belief that right 
policies will prevail, and that through right 
policies we will go forward to still higher 
levels of economic welfare, 





Critical Counsel for Hébert Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


%- HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


« OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Special 
Investigations has been conducting hear- 
ings now for several weeks on the subject 
of “conflict of interests” as they affect 
retired officers of the Armed Forces. 

One of the most perplexing problems 
which has confronted our committee is 
how to differentiate between “sales” and 
“technical liaison” activities of retired 
officers employed by defense industries. 

Rear Adm. Chester Ward, Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Navy, has prepared 
a most interesting legal opinion on this 
question in which he concludes that— 

Existing legislation expressly prohibiting 
retired officer participation in supplies and 
materials sales and sales contracting or ne- 
gotiating activities, does not by implication 


prohibit their participation in the technical 
liaison process. 


Admiral Ward’s views have been 
brought to the attention of the Armed 
Forces and the farflung defense indus- 
tries of the Nation in the August 29 issue 
of the Army Navy Air Force Journal. 

Whether or not individual Members of 
the House agree with the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s conclusions, they will find 
much food for thought in his comments 
on this complex matter, and I recom- 
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mend that they read his statement in the 
Journal. 

I believe Members alse will be inter- 
ested in the Journal editorial on Admiral 
Ward’s testimony. ‘The editorial fol- 
lows: 

CRITICAL COUNSEL FoR Hiserr INQUIRY 

No single presentation, in our estimation, 
will provide the Hébert subcommittee with 
more effective assistance than the analysis 
which has been made by Rear Adm. Chester 
Ward, Judge Advocate General of the Navy. 
We are publishing his study at length in 
this issue and hope it will be read widely 
on Capitol Hill, at the Pentagon, and by 
industry. 

Admiral Ward illuminates the difference 
between sales of consumer items—for ex- 
ample, beer—to Armed Forces installations 


and the development of weapons programs.- 


He documents brilliantly the vital require- 
ment for participation of retired military 
officers, with their matchless experience, in 
the technical. liaison process to assure US. 
weapons supremacy. 

There is no doubt that one of the major 
issues to be tackled by the Hébert group in 
its report early next year will be a definition 
of “sales” activity limitations of retired of- 
ficers. At present, the regulations vary 
among the services, 

The Navy Judge Advocate General’s pre- 
sentation will provide a solid basis for the 
Hébert report to provide unified safeguards 
against any “sales” activities that are deemed 
improper for retired military people, but at 
the same time to insure that the national 
defense effort will be provided with the con- 
tinued service of retired officers in the tech- 
nical liaison field, which is where the vast 
majority of retired officers are making their 
contributions to industry. 

The comprehensive inquiry being con- 
ducted by the Hébert subcommittee points 
to publication of a report which could very 
well broaden—not restrict—activities of re- 
tired officers. Admiral Ward's report is cer- 
tain to strengthen support for their effective 
use in defense industries. Beyond this, the 
Hébert hearings have brought to light the 
urgent need to repeal of outdated “dual 
employment” and “dual compensation” laws, 
which are hindering employment of retired 
officers by Federal agencies concerned with 
defense requirements. 





Carey’s Arrogance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to the. threatening letter 
written to Members of the House who 
voted for the Landrum-Griffin labor re- 
form bill, from Mr. James B. Carey, 
president of the Union of Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, 
I wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a further excelent editorial on 
this subject appearing in the Adrian 
(Mich.) Daily Telegram of August 29, 
1959: 

Carey’s ARROGANCE 

The threat of political vengeance made 
by James B. Carey, AFL-CIO vice president, 
to 229 congressional supporters of the 
Griffn-Landrum labor bill passed by the 
House is remarkable for its arrogance and 
also its emptiness, 
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It is arrogant because it assumes that the 
House Members will reverse their votes for 
@ measure designed to curb labor racketeer- 
ing and protect the rights of rank and file 
union members. It is arrogant because 
Carey wrote that “we wish to assure you 
that we shall do all in our power to prove 
to the working men and women in your 
district that * * * they should take ap- 
propriate action at the ballot box.” 

Carey was one of the labor bosses who 
fought so bitterly the adoption of the Taft- 
Hartley law. He declared that it would 
destroy the labor movement. He called it 
a “slave labor” law. But that law has been 
tested by time without the dire conse- 
quences he foresaw. Indeed, the labor union 
movement has been protected by it. 


Carey’s threat of vengeance against those 
who voted for the pending Griffin-Landrum 
bill is empty. It is empty because it is yet 
to be shown that Carey and his colleagues 
are able at will to deliver the votes of labor 
union members. Certainly they were not 
able to in their effort to unseat the late 
Senator Taft in Ohio. Instead Taft was 
reelected. And in that strong labor State 
his election had to come from the votes of 


“hundreds of thousands of union members. 


Carey calls the Griffin-Landrum bill a 
“vindictive assault on the labor movement.” 
Is the requirement that unions must hold 
periodic elections with secret ballots such 
an assault? Does Carey think union mem- 
bers are incensed by the provision making 
it a crime to steal union funds? Or does 
he think union members should not like the 
provision to prevent their being intimi- 
dated by union bosses? The facts are that 
the bill is designed for the protection of 
members from overbearing union brass. 

Also included in the measure are pro- 
tections for the public against some of the 
unsavory things which the McClellan in- 
vestigation has revealed. And the public is 
deeply interested. That was shown by the 
response to the President's address calling 
for a strong labor control bill. The House 
knew that response. It voted for the bill. 
It voted for it because the public wants 
such a bill. And it is the people who elect 
the Congress. 





Our New Diplomatic Policy: Desperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is an editorial which appeared in the 
August 28 issue of the New World, official 
newspaper of the Archdiocese of Chicago. 
I believe the author of this editorial 
raises an interesting question about our 
new foreign policy. 

The editorial follows: 

Our New Dretomaric Poiicy: DESPERATION 
(By W. F. Graney) 

The reciprocal visits of Premier Khru- 
shchev and President Eisenhower have drawn 
a great deal of crossfire criticism. The man 
who naturally must stand in its midst is the 
President for he was the one who extended 
the invitation. He must withstand criticism 


visit here, even though the critics might 
think one side or the other of the recipro- 
cation to be profitable. 


critics are caught in the 
crossfire for some others have blasted the 
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criticism of the President as negative and 
not in the best interests of the commonweal. 

President Eisenhower made an executive 
decision which took him off the narrow path 
between right and wrong. The critics of the 
criticism seem to have an unrealistic appre- 
ciation of a democracy if they think all 
Americans are going to back all executive 
decisions, even those made by a popular 
President. 

The question of Khrushchev’s visit to our 
country touches upon our national honor. 
We can reasonably expect then that a great 
deal of emotion will be mixed into the criti- 
cism or defense of the President's invitation. 

The President himself has responded with 
emotion to the criticism by stating that he 
was giving the last atom of his strength in 
the cause of world peace. Surely there 
should be no critic of the President who 
questions the nobility of his motives or his 
patriotism. His record is a living proof of 
these. 

What is questioned is the prudence of his 
decision. Perhaps the President could clar- 
ify his views for the Nation and tell us what 
he hopes the exchange of visits will gain for 
our Nation and the cause of world peace. 

Until then we are reduced to exploration 
of what others tell us are possible advan- 
tages. We hear that Khrushchev will come 
to know better our military and economic 
strength and so appreciate the power of 
our bargaining position in world affairs. 
We are told his visit will impress upon him 
the high standard of living which we enjoy 
in America; so he will better understand our 
willingness to defend our country. 

These and similar hopes seem to be based 
on efforts to talk to the Communist in ma- 
terialistic terms with which he should be 
familiar and willing to accept. Perhaps this 
is the only approach, but haven't we aban- 
doned too easily our insistence on spiritual 
values, especially the one great political 
spiritual value of freedom? 

Shouldn't we keep on insisting that we 
would fight for freedom even though it 
didn’t bring so many of our material ad- 
vantages? Shouldn’t we be constantly 
bringing up the captive nations of the Com- 
munist empire who are deprived of freedom? 

Even though our gullible Nation has been 
conditioned to publicity buildups, we can be 
fairly sure Khrushchev will not sell himself 
to Americans in 2 weeks. He has received 
too much adverse publicity to wipe it ail 
out with 2 weeks of smiles and handshakes 
over vodka cocktails. 

While our Nation may be able to with- 
stand the propaganda, the other nations of 
the world are not in the same situation. 
The archbishop of Bologna, Italy, Giacomo 
Cardinal Lercaro, who has been a successful 
battler of the Communists in his See city 
and ‘who is accustomed to the infighting, 
said here this past Sunday that the people 
of Italy, for instance, were left “sad and 
bewildered” by the invitation extended to 
Khrushchev to visit the United States. 

Those people who are looking for a con- 
venient peg upon which to hang the com- 
promise of their conscience if they accept 
communism find it now in this invitation. 
They say, “Look, communism cannot be too 
bad if the President of the United States 
invites Khrushchey for a visit.” 

And who is able to measure the effect of 
this invitation on the morale of the people 
subjugated throughout the world to the 
Communist domination? Is this the last 
straw that will break their spirit? At least 
we can suspect many will be as confused as 
the Americans who do not understand the 
invitation, F 

If the Communists had ever given evi- 
dence of good faith, we could have hope that 
such an invitation could be of some heip in 
preventing war. All the evidence, however, 
points to the fact that the Communists are 
not relinquishing their aim of world dom- 
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ination. If war serves their purpose, there 
will be war. 7 

The invitation indicates a shift in our 
diplomatic policy that is confusing. For no 
apparent reason we seem to have stumbled 
back from the brink into a diplomacy of 
desperation. 


No Logic in Politics, as TVA and Now 
Trinity Project Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, to quote a 
sentence from an editorial of August 5, 
1959, which appeared in the Grass Valley 
(Calif.) Union, is to point up an unfor- 
tunate and tragic truth, which we have 
seen proved again in recent weeks: 

That logic has no place in politics is made 
glaringly clear in a couple of matters that 
currently figure in national politics, one of 
which is of special interest and particular 
importance to the California economy, 
namely the development of the Trinity Riv- 
er’s natural potentalities. 


I feel that the expansion of this 
thought merits the consideration of each 
of us, and I ask that the editorial be 
printed in its entirety, as follows: 

{From the Grass Valley (Calif.) Union, 

Aug. 5, 1959] 
No Locic tn Po.ritics, as TVA AND Now 
TRINITY PROJEcT SHOW 


In most political conflicts it is usually 
futile to look for logic or even disinterested 
consideration of opposites. 

That just isn’t the way of politics, which 
is not a long-studied and hard-won science 
but more a game of skilled maneuvering 
when it doesn’t descend to outright horse 
trading or temperamental fight of unyielding 
fanatic ideologists. 

This is proven daily in different ways in the 
widely varied matters pertaining to contem- 
porary life that came before the great legis- 
lative institution in Washington. 

That logic has no place in politics is made 
glaringly clear in a couple of matters that 
currently figure in national politics, one of 
which is of special intrest and particular 
importance to the California economy, 
namely the development of the Trinity- Riv- 
er’s natural potentialities. The other is 
whether the Tennessee Valley Authority 
should be allowed further uncontrolled ex- 
pansion and be allowed to create its own 
debt outside the Federal budget by issuance 
of $750 million of its own bonds. 

To take this matter first. TVA was cre- 
ated in 1933 as a Government corporation to 
administer a navigation and flood control 
project. In the 26 years since then the 
Government has invested in this project 
$2,047 million. But most of this has not 
been for the original purpose, flood control. 

It was understood that TVA should gen- 
erate some hydroelectric power as an “inci- 
dental byproduct.” By skillful political ma- 
neuverings this incidental byproduct has 
been made the main purpose, and TVA is 
now ly a power producer. 

The “incidental byproduct,” hydroelectric 
power, amounts in reality to about 10 per- 
cent of the activities of TVA. That is all the 
water will permit. But in spite of that an- 
other 70 percent of TVA activities is power 
production—by steamplants. 
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All this—$2 billion worth—has been done 
by interest-free money taken from all the 
taxpayers of the United States and without 
giving back any taxes to the Treasury. And 
it has been done in direct competition with 
private power companies in the region who 
have to pay not only interest on working 
capital but also 52 percent taxes annually. 

There is certainly not much logic in that. 

As to Trinity River: 

In 1937 Congress authorized the Central 
Valley project. Trinity River was included 
in this to prevent its water from going to 
waste by diverting it through a tunnel sys- 
tem (now being constructed) into Sacra- 
mento River. 

In the course of development of these 
plans, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. offered 
to finance construction and operation of the 
Trinity power facilities and pay the Federal 
Government for use of the project’s falling 
water: $60 million for construction and $4%4 
million a year for the falling water. Besides 
that, Pacific Gas & Electric would over the 
usual 50-year period pay $145 million in 
Federal, State, and local taxes. 

The Department of the Interior, on direc- 
tion from Congress, studied this proposal, 
and 2 years ago Secretary Seaton, with ref- 
erence to President Eisenhower's then re- 
cently published partnership idea, urged 
Congress to accept the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric offer as not only financially sound in 
relieving the Federal resources to the tune 
of $300 million but also advisable because it 
would speed up the completion of the entire 
Central VaHey project. 

This plan appears perfectly logical and full 
of plain commonsense. But, naturally, it 
meets political opposition from legislators 
that, come hell or high water, adhere to the 
tenet that public ownership and operation of 
productive facilities should be continued and 
expanded regardless. 

What could be more sensible than a genu- 
ine get-together of governmental agencies 
and investor-owned business in a partner- 
ship 40 put the country in a sound and safe 
condition to go full speed ahead. 


The President’s Veto of the Public Works 
Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I was more 
than deeply distressed over the action of 
the President of the United States in 
vetoing the public works appropriation 
bill for fiscal 1960. In view of the fact 
that the House of Representatives and 
the U.S. Senate appropriated funds for 
these flood control projects after full 
and complete study, and the fact that 
each project was found to be fully and 
completely justified, it is my earnest 
hope that the Congress of the United 
States will override the President’s veto. 
Unless we are successful in our efforts, 
our American taxpaying citizens resid- 
ing in these affected areas will continue 
to suffer ummecessary flood damages. 

‘ore, Mr. Speaker, I will continue 
all within my power to see that 
is passed over the Presi- 

’s veto by the necessary two-thirds 


August 31 


Little City, Dream Community for the 
Mentally Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me extreme pleasure today to include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD a speech re- 
cently made by my colleague, the Hon- 
orable JamMES ROOSEVELT, at the dedica- 
tion ceremonies of Little City, a dream 
community for mentally retarded young- 
sters, which is being built on the out- 
skirts of Chicago’s great Northwest Side. 

I should like to associate myself with 
the penetrating remarks of Congress- 
man RoosEvELT and congratulate those 
wonderful people of Little City, Inc., 
who have undertaken this great project 
of mercy for the mentally retarded chil- 
dren of America. To these fine sponsors 
of this project go the heartfelt thanks 
of parents throughout this country who 
so frequently recognize the problems of 
a retarded youngster but tragically are 
unable to find adequate facilities for 
relief, 

I am proud that Little City lies prac- 
tically in the shadow of my district, and 
I am sure that in due time, from its 
humble beginning will rise an institu- 
tion of mercy for the mentally retarded 
youngsters of America who need help 
so urgently. . 

Mr. Speaker, Congressman RooseE- 
VELT’s remarks follow: 

LitTLE Crry, DREAM COMMUNITY FOR THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 

Ladies and gentlemen, Little City is a 
magic word for all of us here today. For 
some it represents weeks and months and 
years of planning and hard work. For many 
this community is a single avenue of hope 
in an otherwise gloomy landscape. For still 
others like myself, Little City represents a 
monumental achievement, a soul-lifting ex- 
periment 

Today we humbly dedicate this new com- 
munity. I stress the word community for 
this is not merely a home, a hospital, a 
school, or a center, but a Httle city for 
mentally retarded children. This city will 
not limit its assistance to the 50 or 60 chil- 
dren who will enter this fall. Plans have 
already been made to expand the facilities 
to care for 500 children. The opportunities 
for research in this environment will ex- 
tend the benefits of this community to 
countless numbers of mentally retarded 
children and their families in this and other 
countries. 

These 60 acres of land on Algonquin Road 
will be a paradise for mentally retarded 
youngsters. Here they will be able to de- 
velop to the fullest extent their abilities in 
@ sheltered and peaceful atmosphere. This 
community as part of the larger community 
will be a testimony to the shared responsi- 
bility of individuals in our society for this 
problem. Three out of every one hundred 
children in this country are born retarded 
and the parents of these children will know 
that they now have the assistance and sup- 
port of others. They have already accom- 
Plished so much through their own volun- 
teer tions, and I think it is high 


organiza’ 
time that such a project be undertaken ‘by 
the whole community. 
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I was very much interested in learning 
about a study conducted by the Public In- 
stitutions Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children. May I quote 
@ passage from the foreword of this 1958 
study. It states: 

“It is bitter irony to tax parents for the 
unavoidable misfortune of having a retarded 
child. We must wonder if it is consistent 
with American social philosophy to require 
that parents of mentally retarded children 
pay taxes to support public education facili- 
ties which exclude their children, when 
there is a price tag on their attempts to 
obtain equal benefits for their children in 
public institutions.” 

This study revealed that only 3 States 
make no financial charge for the care, train- 
ing and treatment of persons in State in- 
stitutions; that 2 States allow for voluntary 
charges; and that the other 42 States hav- 
ing such institutions levy charges. The 
study further showed that most parents of 
handicapped children expect to assume 
financial responsibility for the basic support 
of their child. However, they need assist- 
ance in meeting some of the extraordinary 
demands created by the handicapped condi- 
tion. Often the financial strain of meeting 
costs of needed services before placement in 
a State institution leaves the family re- 
sources well drained. Many feel that the 
care and training of a person in an institu- 
tion should be regarded im lieu of public 
school education. 5 

These facts are not new to those of you 
here today. I am sure you have struggled 
with these realities and attempted to put 
across your points of view to public and 
private groups. May I say that I am en- 
couraged each year to find that the public 
awareness of these problems is .constantly 
increasing. The very achievement of this 
dream community is an indication of greater 
understanding by the community as a whole 
of the needs of the mentally retarded. 

Ond¢ of the most inspiring aspects of Little 
City from my point of view is that here at 
last the total needs of the mentally retarded 
will be met. So many of the existing pro- 
grams are what we have been accustomed 
to term “half a loaf” programs. That is 
they go part of the way in meeting a spe- 
cial problem, but then they stop. For in- 
stance, a family may be able to provide their 
mentally retarded clilld with a little educa- 
tion. But this is not enough if proper medi- 
cal care and vocational guidance cannot be 
obtained. To turn to another example, much 
excellent research is currently being carried 
on in mental retardation. If this research 
is conducted in an ivory tower or does not 
reach the people who can usé it, the efforts 
will have been largely Wasted. 

In Little City these problems will not be 
present. Here mentally retarded people. of 
all races and creeds will have a home as long 
as they need or desire it. There will be no 
fear of expulsion upon reaching a certain 
chronological age which may bear no rela- 
tion to individual development. 

Every individual will learn at his own rate, 
will set his own pattern, will live in a com- 
munity where his behavior is the norm. No 
longer the outsider, he will participate as a 
member of his own Tittle city. Fields, or- 
chards, and gardens for some to cultivate; 
schools for those who can benefit or a home 
tutoring service when this is more profitable; 
community church, movies, square dancing, 
playground—all these will make up a rich 
and full life for these youngsters. 

Of course, these plans require financial 
support, and many of you have already been 
asked to contribute or have solicited others 
for funds. It is my belief that this is one 
project which sells itself. ‘The ingenuity and 
intelligent planning of such persons as Mrs. 
Deliah White, Ben Sears, and the many 
others who have so carefully thought 
through every detail of this program, will be 
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rewarded, I feel certain, by the wholehearted 
support of the entire community. 

Your Federal Government has also shown 
its special concern for the mentally retarded 
in a number of ways. Today I would like 
to discuss with you some of these programs. 
It seems to me that constant awareness and 
recognition of these activities are essential 
to their continued successful operation. 
Only through the enlightened experience of 
citizens and parents such as you who are 
present will we be able to judge whether the 
programs on @ national scale are meeting the 
real needs of the mentally retarded, are 
being efficiently administered, and are gen- 
erally available to those who need them. 

The very existence of governmental pro- 
grams to aid the mentally retarded is open 
acknowledgment by the national commu- 
nity of their responsibilities in this area. 
These programs are prompted by the same 
kind of civic spirit which has moved you to 
build Little City. There are nearly 5 million 
mentally retarded individuals in this coun- 
try and they cannot and must not be ig- 
nored. To use the words of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in describ- 
ing its various programs: 

“From a number of standpoints progress 
is being made in the field of the mentally 
rearded as outgrowths of an increased public 
awareness and understanding of the prob- 
lems both in Government and in private life 
with individuals and voluntary organiza- 
tions and the increasing advances being 
achieved in medicine, welfare, education, re- 
habilitation and related fields. The cross- 
fertilization. and collaboration of many disct- 
plines are also bringing to pass the more ef- 
fective knowledge concerning the prevention 
of the handicaps together with improved un- 
derstanding, treatment, care, and ‘prognosis 
of those who manifest the several difficulties 
in the functional sphere.” 


Responsibility for the Government pro- 
grams aiding retarded individuals is lodged 
in the several agencies of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. You 
here in Little City are blessed with the op- 
portunity of meeting nearly all the demands 
of the children who will come under your 
care. ° Unfortunately the Department can in 
no way approach this goal for all the men- 
tally retarded children throughout the coun- 
try. They have attempted to utilize their 
existing programs in the best possible way 
to assist these handicapped children. Legis- 
lation over the years has continued to in- 
crease the responsibilities of the Department 
in various areas. 

The Department is most conscious of the 
need to have a balanced approach to men- 
tal retardation. They have formed a de- 
partmental committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from various operating agencies 
to cooperate in and coordinate their pro- 
grams. 

I, and a large number of my colleagues, 
have found these governmental programs 
most encouraging and we have continual re- 
ports of their fine accomplishments. Many 
of you have had direct contact with some 
of these programs and for you I hope that 
what I have to say will not be too repetitious. 
It is my hope that a description of the na- 
tional impact of these programs may be of 
interest and that perhaps there will be some 
aspect of these activities with which you are 
not familiar and about which you would like 
to be informed. 

The Federal Government has been especial- 
ly active in five areas: education, vocational 
rehabilitation, medical research, Children’s 
Bureau assistance to the States, and direct 
benefits. under social security. These pro- 


‘ul to talk about sonte 
examples of their activities. 
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The Office of Education of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has per- 
formed a vital task in preparing, collecting, 
and distributing information on all excep- 
tional children as well as mentally retarded 
and has prepared exceedingly valuable re- 
ports on curriculum and classroom methods 
as well as numerous other aspects of educa- 
tion of the mentally retarded. This is an 
attempt to aid the State and local school 
programs by making available to all the very 
latest developments in this rapidly growing 
field. ° 

The second major responsibility of this 
department and one which is important in 
all phases of work with the mentally re- 
tarded is the securing of qualified personnel, 
No amount of knowledge on modern teach- 
ing methods, no increase in the number of 
facilities will compensate for the lack of 
qualified personnel. The closing days of the 
85th Congress were exciting days for those 
interested in this problem, for with the pas- 
sage of Public Law 85-926 came the author- 
ization for a program to train personnel to 
teach the mentally retarded. One million 
dollars for this program was included in the 
President's budget for fiscal 1960 and this 
sum has been appropriated by Congress. 
The Office of Education has been actively en- 
gaged in preparing to administer this proj- 
ect and three conferences with interested 
parties have already been held. This pro- 
gram will go a long way in narrowing the 
glaring inadequacies in the provision of 
education for mentally retarded children in 
this country. 

In another area, that of vocational re- 
habilitation, mentally retarded individuais 
have been eligible for Government services 
since 1943. It is estimated that in the next 
2 years alone, over 2,600 persons will be re- 
habilitated into gainful employment. This 
is difficult task but the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation is constantly striving to meet 
the challenge of rehabilitating the mentally 
handicapped. Cooperative programs with 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies and 
public school systems have been important. 
In two States “halfway houses” or “re- 
habilitation houses” have combined rehabil- 
itation with living arrangements. Of course 
the mentally retarded children who come to 
Little City will have all this and a lot more. 
Perhaps some of the results of your experi- 
ence will be an inspiration to the Federal 
programs. 

In the field of rehabilitation too, there has 
been a shortage Of qualified personnel. ‘To 
meet this problem, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation is granting funds to educa- 
tional institutions all over the country for 
the training of personnel in this field. 

Among the most encouraging activities in 
this field are those being carried on in Be- 
thesda, Md., at two of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health—the Institute of Neurologi- 
cal Diseases and Blindness and the Mental 
Health Institute. Here research scientists 
are struggling with the perplexing problem 
of what causes mental retardation. I feel 
certain that all of you in the audience to- 
day await a more complete answer to this 
question with bated breath. 

Surgeon General Burney has recently an- 
nounced a 5-year survey of 40,000 women to 
find the causes of mental retardation and 
kindred defects. Already investigators in 
Puerto Rico have recorded brain damages in 
monkeys cut off from a supply of oxygen at 
birth. This has prompted intensive study 
of the relationship between asphyxia and 
mental retardation. Scientists are aiso 
studying the effects of encephalitis and Ger- 
man measles in the causation of mental re- 
tardation. Geneticists are studying family 
records to determine the influence of con- 
genital malformations, 

The National Institute of Mental Health 
is conducting a valuable research program 
through the awarding of research grants to 
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qualified applicants. Approximately 50 dif- 
ferent projects are now being supported. 
The Institute is also a central point for the 
collection of data on patients in resident 
institutions for the mentally retarded 
throughout the country. This information 
has been tremendously useful, and, as a 
matter of fact, formed the foundation of 
the study of the National Association of 
Retarded Children which I mentioned ear- 
lier. The Institute also carries on training 
programs and provides assistance to the 
States and communities through its Com- 
munity Services Branch, 

The Children’s Bureau also aims to help 
the States and communities. Activities in- 
clude public information, consultation, and 
the prdvision of grant-in-aid programs to 
encourage the extension of existing State 
and local service. Demonstration projects 
have been especially useful in showing the 
kinds of services needed for the preschool 
child. These have included casefinding, 
evaluation and diagnosis, followup care 
and home training. 

Finally, I turn to a Federal program which 
has filled a desperate need for financial as- 
sistance for so many families. This is the 
protection available under social security 
for the mentally retarded. According to the 
provisions of various States, the mentally 
retarded receive assistance under the pro- 
gram of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled under the public assistance pro- 
gram. Coverage under old-age and survivors 
and disability insurance is also an impor- 
tant source of assistance. The 1956 and the 
1958 amendments to the Social Security Act 
broadened coverage to make childhood dis- 
ability benefits available for seriously dis- 
abled persons whose disability began before 
age 18 and has continued without interrup- 
tion since that time, and whose parents died 
insured or are receiving retirement benefits. 
Mentally retarded persons are heavily rep- 
resented among those who qualify for these 
benefits. The importance of making the 
public aware of these provisions cannot, of 
course, be overestimated. 

So at the national level, as in Little City 
itself, a variety of professional disciplines 
and resources are being used to meet the 
tremendously complex problem of mental 
retardation. For much of this contury re- 
tardation was a wholly neglected field. 
Mental retardation was assumed to be a 
singie disease entity largely determined by 
heredity and unresponsive to treatment. 
Today we know these precepts to be false. 
At last we are building up our community 
services, our institutions, our educational 
facilities. Little City is a bright star in this 
development. You are in the vanguard of 
progress, and let us hope that you will soon 
be followed by many others. 

You have understood the message of Mrs. 
Pearl Hurwitz, a leader in the field of men- 
tal retardation, who, writing in the Radcliffe 
College Quarterly for February 1957, at- 
tempted to explain the great upsurge of pop- 
ular interest in mental retardation. She 
said: “It is because the world is very much 
with us today. We know (many of us sub- 
consciously) that if our way of life is to 
survive, every individual, be he handicapped 
or whole, be he white or black, be he a priv- 
ileged American or an underprivileged peas- 
ant in India, every individual must be 
counted an individual and accorded his 
place in the sun. 

“For every person who is discounted, by 
so much do we allow for the spread of dis- 
content; for every person whom we help to 
attain his life stature, by so much do we 
prevent the spread of strife. 

“We are becoming aware that preventive 
hygiene must expand beyond total inocula- 
tion from communicable disease to total 
service for every disabling condition, or we 
are liable to be afflicted by the consequence. 
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The social loss or the social gain is shared 
by all.” 

Today we dedicate Little City, a living ex- 
ample of the shared responsibility of many 
for the needs of the mentally retarded. 


Address by Vice President Richard M. 


Nixon at American Legion Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, a current 
topic of interest, and of great debate 
throughout our good country, is the ap- 
proaching visit. of Nikita Khrushchev. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including an excellent 
speech by Vice President RicHarp M. 
Nrxon at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion in Minneapolis, Minn., last 
week: 

EXCERPTS OF REMARKS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE 4lst Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., AuGcusT 25, 
1959 . 

I recognize that there are a substantial 
number of Americans in this audience and 
throughout the Nation who are deeply con- 
cerned about the visit of Mr. Khrushchev to 
the United States. There are many who be- 
lieve that no good and much harm can come 
from such a visit. 

There is no question but that there are 
minus as well as plus factors in appraising 
the possible results of the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev exchange of visits. On balance, 
I believe the decision to invite Mr. Khrush- 
chev to come to the United States was cor- 
rect. 

In indicating my reasons for reaching this 
conclusion, may I first remind you of the 
background from which I speak. I have 
made a comprehensive study of the philos- 
ophy, tactics and strategy of communism as 
set forth by Marx, Lenin, Stalin and other 
Communist leaders. On the basis of those 
studies, I know that Communists through- 
out the world are united in working for one 
objective—Communist rule over all the peo- 
ple of the world, 

I know from experience that the Com- 
munist Party in the United States, like all 
Communist parties throughout the world, is 
directed and controlled from Moscow and has 
in the past and will in the future engage 
in espionage and subversion in order to 
serve the interests of Communist govern- 
ments wherever they are opposed to those 
of the United States or other free nations. 
And I can vividly recall that it was just a 
little over a year ago Communist-led mobs 
made an unsuccessful attempt on my life in 
Venezuela. 

I have just returned from the Soviet Union 
where I have had the opportunity to speak 
at length with Mr. Khrushchev and to ap- 
praise the present tactics and strategy of the 
world Communist movement. On the basis 
of that visit, I can say unequivocally that 
the only significant change in Communist 
tactics since the death of Stalin is that Mr. 
Ehrushchey and other Communist leaders 
now say they will accomplish their objective 
of world domination without resort to war. 

Subversion and espionage in the United 
States and other non-Communist countries 
continue to be directed and supported by the 
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Communist Party of the US.S.R. The rigid 
positions of the Soviet Government on such 
issues as Berlin, disarmament, setting up an 
inspection system for prevention of surprise 
attack, and ending atomic tests, are the same 
now as they were before these visits were 
announced. 

It would be naive and wishful thinking to 
assume that the visit of Mr. Khrushchev 
to the United States will result in any basic 
change in the Communist objective of world 
domination or their adherence to policies 
designed to achieve that goal. ° 

We should be under no illusions that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s belief in the superiority of the 
Communist system will be changed in any 
significant respect by his seeing the great 
productivity of the American economy. 
Everything he sees in the United States will 
be seen through Communist eyes and the 
picture will be distorted or magnified so that 
it fits into the rigid description of free 
societies which the Communist doctrine has 
painted for over 100 years. 

Nor should we be under any illusions that 
better understanding hetween the Soviet 
leaders and ourselves is all that is needed to 
resolve our differences and to assure peace. 
There are some deep and basic conflicts of 
interest and ideology which all the good will 
and mutual understanding in the world will 
not settle. Charm, words of friendship, 
gracious toasts, are not going to have the 
slightest effect in deterrring Mr. Khrushchev 
from his basic objectives. 

What useful purpose then will this visit 
serve? Putting it-in its simplest terms, 
while understanding alone will not bring 
peace, misunderstanding could provoke war. 
And it is because his visit can serve to reduce 
the possibilities of such misunderstanding 
that it could contribute to the chance that 
we can settle our differences without war 
and, therefore, deserves the approval of the 
American people. 

What does Mr. Khrushchev really believe 
about the United States and the free world? 

Based on my conversations with him and 
my analysis of the statements he has made, 
publicly and privately, through the years, 
here is a thumbnail sketch of a man who 
holds in his hands the greatest power any 
one man has ever held in the history of 
civilization—who by his decision alone could 
press the button which could start a chain 
reaction which would destroy civilization as 
we know it. 

First, here are some things he believes 
which are true. He is aware of the fact that 
the United States has great military strength. 
While he constantly boasts of his superior- 
ity in the missile field, he has publicly stated 
in his speech at Dnepropetrovsk on July 28 
that no nation today can initiate a war with- 
out suffering terrible destruction in-return, 

He knows the United States is a rich 
country economically with a high standard 
of living. He has paid us the compliment 
of setting as the Soviet goal, catching up with 
and passing the United States in the produc- 
tion of consumer goods. 

I believe he is convinced that President 
Eisenhower is a man who wants peace and 
who insists that the United States remain 
strong only because he believes this is the 
way to keep peace. 

But he also has some dangerous miscon- 
ceptions about the United States and the 
free world which, in the mind of a man with 
such awesome power in his hands, constitute 
a terrible risk to the peace of the world. 

Here are some of the things he presently 
believes about us and our policies: 

“Freedom in the United States exists only 
for those who have money and power and not 
for the working people. 

“Capitalists in the United States have 
turned the society in which they rule into a 
paradise for the rich and a hell for the poor— 
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a kingdom of the dollar, of harsh exploita- 
tion of millions of people to enrich a hand- 
ful of monopolists. 

“In the United States and other free coun- 
tries the working people are given the right 
to vote for various representatives of the 
ruling class but have no right to participate 
ini the work of the legislative bodies. 

“However, beautifully the ideologists. of 
imperialism may dress up the capitalist sys- 
tem, it still remains a system by which mil- 
lions of people are enslaved by a compara- 
tively small handful of exploiters, a system 
in which poverty and mass unemployment 
reign.” 96: 

The words I have just quoted are not mine 
but his, taken directly from his public state- 
ments. And these ideas he reiterated to me 
in my conversations with him. Because 
he believes these things he has reached other 
conclusions which he has stated to me and to 
others who have talked with him; that mil- 
lions of people in the United States do not 
support the Presidenj in his firm stand 
against Communist aggression; that both 
of our major political parties are controlled 
by a few rich monopolists and are not re- 
sponsive to the will of the people; that our 
economy has reached its peak and is on the 
way down; that the nations of the free 
world alliance are divided and when the 
chips are down will not unite in resisting 
aggression. , 

Put yourself in his place. If you 
great military strength with uneontrolled 
and absolute power to use that strength to 
accomplish your purposes; if also you were 
fanatically dedicated to the philosophy that 
your economic and political system should 
and would rule the world; and if in addition 
you believed you were confronted by oppo- 
nents who were divided and who lacked the 
will to resist aggression, would you not be 
tempted to be far more aggressive in your 
policies than if you had other ideas as to the 
strength and will to resist of those who 
might oppose your aims? 

Mr. Khrushchey will be here for only a 
relatively brief time, but, in his conversa- 
tions with President Eisenhower and in his 
trip across the country, there is no doubt in 
my mind but that he will see and hear some 
things which will change his preconceived 
notions about the United States and which 
in turn will give him pause before he em- 
barks on a course of action in the future 
which might be contrary to our vital in- 
terests. 

He will find that not only are we strong 
militarily and economically, but that the 
American people have the will to use their 
strength to defend our freedom or the free- 
dom of others any place in the world. He 
will find that the overwhelming majority of 
the American people are as dedicated to our 
system as he is to his. He will find that we 
will no more tolerate being pushed around 
than will he. 

In a nutshell, if we are to have a Soviet 
leader with such power in his hands, it is 
better to have one who knows the world 
than one who is isolated in the Kremlin. 

But what about the danagets of such a 
visit? ‘There are some who fear that the 
American people will be lulled into a false 
sense of security and trust by this ex- 
change. I think that those who believe 
this to be the case underestimate the in- 
telligence of both our people and our 
leaders. 

It is true that throughout American his- 
tory we have a record of being a trusting 
and forgiving people in our relations with 
other people, but it is also true that we are 
@ people who do not like our trust be- 
trayed and when it is we react accordingly. 

When President Eisenhower meets Mr. 
Khrushchev, you can be sure he will have 
in mind: The record of major treaties and 
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agreements broken by the Soviet Govern- 
ment—50 out of 52 since 1933; the fact 
that subversive activities against the 
United States and the governments of other 
free nations continue despite Soviet prot- 
estations to the contrary. There will be 
fresh in his memory the fact that. Mr.. 
Khrushchey failed to carry out the com- 
mitments made at the last Geneva Confer- 
ence and instead encouraged and stimulated 
Communist probing actions against the 
free world in the Middle East and the Far 
East. And if there was any doubt that we 
would go into this conference with our eyes 
open, the Soviet Government’s support of 
the Communist forces in Laos provides a 
grim and timely warning of what we should 
expect. 

I have had the rare opportunity of see- 
ing both Mr. Khrushchev and President 
Eisenhower in action both publicly and pri- 
vately, and I can assure you that the fears 
of those’ who believe that President Eisen- 
hower may be taken in or bluffed by Mr. 
Khrushchev are completely without foun- 
dation. There is no doubt whatever but 
that the interest of the United States and 
the free world will be vigorously, firmly, 
and aggressively represented by the President 
in this meeting. 

Another objection to the visit is the pos- 
sible effect on our allies. The President’s 
trip to Bonn, Paris, and London, provides 
a complete answer to this objection. As the 
President has made abundantly clear, it is 
not the American way to negotiate, in the 
absence of our allies, problems that vitally 
concern their future. We reject the concept 
that two great powers—the United States 
and the U.S.S.R.—should decide the fate of 
other peoples without consultation with 
them. 

A major objection to the visit is the effect 
it may have on the captive peoples of East- 
ern Europe. You can be sure, however, that 
under no circumstances will this exchange 
of visits result in statements or actions on 
the part of the United States indicating our 
approval or acquiescence in the status of 
the peoples of Eastern Europe. 

We do not question the right of the people 
of these countries, or any other for that 
matter, to have a Socialist or Communist 
government if they sodesire. But we believe 
that all people should have a right to choose 
the kind of government they want. The 
people of the satellite nations of Eastern 
Europe have never had an opportunity to 
exercise that right since World War II. We 
recognize that their right of choice cannot 
be obtained by armed intervention on our 
part. A so-called war of liberation would 
liberate only dead bodies and ruined cities. 
But we will continue to support through 
peaceful means realization of the objective 
that the peoples of these satellite countries 
be given the opportunity to choose the kind 
of government they want. 

I believe that the American people should 
give Mr. Khrushchev a courteous reception 
when he visits the United States. I do not 
suggest this because I believe a courteous 
reception is going to affect, one way or the 
other, his ideas about our system, but be- 
cause this is the American way of doing 
things. Visitors in our country, regardless 
of how much we disagree with them, should 
not be subjected to the rowdyism and riots 
for-which the Communists were responsible 
when I was in South America. 

The discussions President Eisenhower will 
have with Mr. Khrushchev, involving as they 
do such basic differences and conflict of in- 
be difficult at best. In the cause 
peace with justice that we all want, 
our see that those dis- 
are conducted in the best possible 
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Economic Statesmanship in the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN- 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, a sig- 
nificant statement bearing on the funda- 
mental foreign policy of this country, re- 
cently caught my attention. I refer, in 
this ixstance, to a brief summary of a 
speech delivered by Mr. Herbert L. 
Barnet, president, Pesi-Cola Co., New 
York, whose international operations ex- 
tends to 81 countries. ‘This company has 
opened 30 new plants in 21 countries in 
1959, and plans additional expansion in 
nine countries in 1960. 

As summarized and as highlighted, Mr. 
Barnet called upon and exhorted the bus- 
iness and industrial leaders of our coun- 
try to exercise a higher degree of 
“economic statesmanship’”’ in support of 
the foreign policy commitments of the 
United States to underdeveloped coun- 
tries in Asia, such as our close friend and 
ally, the Republic of the Philippines. 

While Mr. Barnet in his speech di- 
rectly asked the business and industry 
leaders of our country to support the 
current efforts of our sister republic in 
Asia in her march toward national prog~ 
ress and economic prosperity, yet, the 
valid concepts that he developed, par- 
ticularly on those relating to an active 
participation by our leaders toward the 
development of the so-called underde- 
veloped areas on a private-initiative 
basis, indicate his broad grasp of the 
fundamental bases’ of our foreign policy 
and marks him for that stature of an 
economic statesman. It is an enlight- 
ening statement, and the press release 
issued at that time follows: 

Press RELEASE BY CONSULATE GENERAL OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 
AvuGusT 27, 1959. 

Herbert L. Barnet, president, Pepsi Cola 
Co., yesterday (Wednesday, August 26), 
called on American firms having business in- 
terests in the Philippines to take a more 
firm and positive approach toward contribut- 
ing to the economy of that nation which is 
the bastion of democracy and freedom for 
the free world in Asia. 

Mr. Barnet spoke yesterday at a reception 
at the Overseas Press Club of America where 
he received a Lions International Public Serv<- 
ice Award “for his contributions toward fos- 
tering valuable Philippine-American rela- 
tions” from Minister Raul T. Leuterio, Philip< 
pine Consul General in New York, on be« 
half of the Manila Lions Club. 

Mr. Barnet proposed the formation of a 
committee of American business and civic 
leaders to assess the current Philippine 
economic situation and to provide the neces- 
sary cooperation in assisting the Philippines 
to bolster its economy. 

Offering his own services and those of his 
ew for such a committee, Mr. Barnet 





“This form of economic statesmanship, the 
assistance of government by private enter- 
prise certainly is no ‘issue of politics or 
partisanship. It is a manifestation of the 
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democratic ideals that bind together the 
United States and the Philippines. The suc- 
cess that we seek is common and commonly 
beneficial. It will immensely bolster the 
position of the free world in Asia. 

“Our organization has a big investment in 
the Philippines which started immediately 
after the end of World War II. We made 
that investment based on our faith in the 
Philippine people, its Government, and the 
Philippine economy. We are happy that we 
made it and plan not only to maintain what 
we now have but to add to it, through a 
planned program of expansion. 

“Under this program we are anxious for 
Philippine nationals to continue to take an 
active part in the management of Pepsi Cola 
plants and distribution operations in the 
archipelago. We are in the Philippines for 
good because we feel that we belong there 
and are part of its growth and development 
as a young democratic nation.” 

Mr. Barnet further said that since the be- 
ginning of operations in 1946 in the Philip- 
pines there are now Pepsi Cola bottling 
plants in Manila, Bacolod, Cebu, Noilo, and 
Tarlac with distribution points set up in 
strategic locations in the archipelago. 

The Pepsi-Cola executive concluded his 
brief remarks by “reaffirming his faith in 
the Philippines.” He exhorted “Americans 
to remember that the Philippines, who 
stood by the United States in our darkest 
hour in the Pacific, continue to be our best 
friend and ally in Asia.” Barnet revealed 
that “his company was embarking upon a 
continuing international program of infor- 
mation and cultural exchange between the 
two countries designed to bring the Ameri- 
can and Filipino peoples closer together.” 
He expressed the hope that other American 
business firms should adopt similar pro- 
grams along the line of public service. 
Such activities would not only contribute to 
better international understanding but is, 
from the practical point of view, good 
business. 

Other recipients of the Lions Inter- 
national award included Public Relations 
Consultant Louis Weintraub of Louis Wein- 
traub Associates; Newsmen Robert B. Con- 
sidine of Hearst Headline Service; Ralph 
Teatsorth of United Press International; 
Robert I. Queen of Columbia Broadcasting 
System; Eddie Martelino, Philippine press 
attaché in New York; and Maj. Jose Ma. 
Guerrero of the Philippine Embassy in 
Washington. 


Funny Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of August 28, 
1959: 

FPuNNy MoNnEY WINS 

Stubborn refusal by Congress to consider 
the bond interest bill requested by the Treas- 
ury is a triumph for funny money and in- 
flation. 

Funny money because the Treasury will be 
forced to write up increasing billions on, the 
books of the commercial banks, a process 


which manufactures credit and is little dif- — 


ferent from running the printing presses. 
Inflation because this process waters down 
the dollar and raises living costs. 


The people who say that, in refusing the 
Treasury request, they are holding down 
interest rates, know better. 

Actually the Treasury must pay market 
rates, law or no law, and these rates now are 
above the 4% percent limit placed by law 
on long-term bo: The most recent Treas- 
ury issue of bonds went at 4% percent. Even 
90-day paper is up to 3,8, percent, an in- 
crease from 3,4, percent in the last 10 days. 

Reason for the rapid rise is the big de- 
mand for this kind of credit and the Treas- 
ury must borrow $85 billion in the next year, 
mainly to refund older issues falling due. 

If the Treasury can’t bid for savings in 
form of long-term loans from such sources 
as pension funds, charitable foundations, 
etc., it must go to the banks with short-term 
paper upon which there is no interest ceil- 
ing. 

Congress, under shadow of the veto, has 
done a fair job of holding down expenditures 
and thus counteracting inflation. Its fail- 
ure to act on interest rates can neutralize 
all of the good effects of this saving, and 
more. There certainly must be, in the con- 
gressional leadership, enough understanding 
of simple arithmetic to get something done 
about this bill. 


A Report on Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a portion of a letter received 
from one of my constituents as I feel 
that others should know of the condi- 
tions in Russia, other than those shown 
to the ordinary tourist, as reported by 
Mr. and Mrs. George Wheat, or Santa 
Ana, and Mr. and Mrs. Albert Launer, of 
Fullerton, Calif.: 

I saw. Mr. and Mrs. George Wheat, of 
Santa Ana, last evening. They had just re- 
turned from-a trip to Russia in a party of 36 
that traveled in a bus almost the total dis- 
tance while in Russia and for a good many 
days. Several other from Orange County 
were in the party including Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert Launer, of Fullerton, whom I am sure 
you know because he is a fellow lawyer. 

They recommend this type of travel for 
anyone wanting to find out what Russia 
looks like, instead of flying directly to the 
big cities and being shown the nicer spots. 
Of special interest was their observations: 

That, outside of buses, trucks, and autos 
owned by the government, there is practical- 
ly no motor vehicle travel outside the large 
cities and very little of it there. 

In the Minsk area, for instance, the farm- 
ers had piled their grain on the roads, the 
only dry place, covering about half of the 
road; and nobody thought it unusual. 

Sanitary conditions were very bad, except 
of course in the big hotels they stayed in. 
They were afraid to drink or eat along the 
road and sanitary facilities were very sparse. 


The farmers on the collective farms lived 


in grass covered huts of very poor construc- 
tion, with dirt floors and the only house that 
had a painted roof was that the party man 
in charge, 

All goods were costly, but some of the 
services were cheap. George got a haircut 
for 20 cents and Mrs. Wheat a hairwash and 
set for 75 cents. But a pair of shoes was a 
month's wages, etc. 
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George said that some of the refrigerators 
in the American exhibit were not plugged in 
and that he thought the people just didn’t 
know what they were. He was an executive 
with the Edison Co. for years. He looked at 
refrigerators in stores and found they were 
ancient models with a sort of open recess in 
the top for the machinery. Their electric 
ranges in the stores were the type that 
one turns a burner on or off with a hand- 
switch * * * like we had around 35 years 
ago. He also had a low opinion of the 
craftsmanship of Russian construction work- 
ers, especially on such things as tile work, 
stone work, plastering, etc. He told of a 
fine parquet floor in a fine hotel, newly built, 
where they apparently didn’t treat the fine 
wood with anything, the dirt penetrated the 
floor, the workers scrubbed the floor and the 
finished faded and buckled. 

This was really a very short conversation 
with the Wheats, but I thought it would add 
a mite to your knowledge of Russia. It did 
to mine. ' 

I believe you know the Wheats; they re- 
tired some year ago; are wealthy enough to 
do extensive traveling and have been over a 
large portion of the world. But they are also 
very practical and observant people. 

Sincerely, 
Cc. J. Marks. 


Highway Carnage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an excellent editorial on the 
subject of highway safety, written by 
Set. J. R. Williams, and published in the 
Astorian-Budget of August 15, 1959: 

HIGHWAY CARNAGE 
(Guest editorial by Sgt. J. R. Williams, 
Oregon State Police) 


During the past weekend the carnage on 
our Oregon highways approached the num- 
ber killed in the recent explosion and fire at 
Roseburg that shocked the Nation. Little 
stir was caused by the traffic deaths. As of 
midnight August 12, there have been 30 
deaths in Oregon as compared to 19 for the 
same part of August last year. For the year 
1959 to date 277 deaths, 1958 to date 243. 
It’s easy to see the death toll is running well 
ahead of last year and threatens to make 
this a record year. This alarming increase 
concerns all law enforcement personnel and 
every means is being used to stop this killing 
of our friends and neighbors. 

A review of the primary causes of most 
fatal accidents reveals that there are three 
primary causes that result in this tragic toll. 
These causes are: (1) Speed too great for 
conditions; (2) initial behavior; (3) delayed 
perception and faulty evasive action. 

In explaining the three causes, the follow- 
ing might be noted: 

Speed may cause an accident in three pri- 
mary ways, such as making it impossible to 
follow the desired curve, making it impossi- 
ble to take effective evasive action, and pre- 
senting an unusual element of surprise to 
other drivers or pedestrians by not allowing 
them their normal reaction time and stop- 
ping distance. j 

Initial behavior is that unusual or illegal 
action by an unthinking or careless person 
that creates a hazardous situation, such as 
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passing on the crest of a hill or suddenly 
stopping on the highway, 

Delayed perception is failure to see the 
danger of the situation in time to avoid it 
even though it is obvious. This results from 
inattention or distraction. 

Faulty evasive action or dodging technique 
usually results from a lack of driving skill 
or understanding of those defensive driving 
principles that permits a driver to avoid an 
accident. 

Four objectives of the enforcement officer 
are to slow down the fast driver, correct the 
initial behavior of the nonconformist, at- 
tempt to alert the inattentive, and educate 
the unskilled. This can be done by vigor- 
ous, objective enforcement, with the coop- 
eration of our courts and the public. 

Travel on our highways will continue to 
increase until after Labor Day; therefore, 
our Salem headquarters has requested a 
continued review of the accidents and to 
keep every available patrolman alertly pa- 
trolling our highways during periods of high 
accident frequency. 





Laos, Some Critical Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


* Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert an article in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD by Paul Harvey. The article, en- 
titled “Looking Into Our Guns,” suggests 
that we*had better reevaluate our policy 
in southeast Asia before it is too late. 
Our policy of “little thought and too 
little too late” is one which had better 
be replaced with a mature, responsible, 
and realistic foreign policy. 

The article is as follows: 

Lookinc Into Our Own GUNS 
(By Paul Harvey) 

Most Americans don’t know where Laos is, 
don't care. Khrushchev knows and cares. 

Laos is a country in southeast Asia. It was 
the “Berlin” of 5 years ago, caught in the 
vise between two worlds. The Communists 
demanded that the French get out of Laos, 
make it an independent state. As they now 
demand we get out of Berlin, make it a free 
city. 





WE RUSH IN AID 


So the French got out. And the United 
States rushed in with foreign aid. Forty 
million dollars a year. Your dollars. What 
happened? 

The money we spent to “keep Laos’ econ- 
omy strong” and to “keep the Lao Army 
armed”’ had ‘just the opposite effect. 

The flood of money into Laos hiked prices 
(doubled the cost of living between 1954 and 
1959), and led to profiteering by Lao 
Government leaders. This knavery, thievery; 
discouraged loyalty, encouraged communism. 

LOSING ALL AROUND 

Today, the Lao army which we armed 
and equipped is getting whipped on all 
fronts. 

Our Joint Chiefs of Staff told the White 
House 5 years ago that no amount of money 
would make an adequate fighting force out 
of these lethargic Lao, but the Joint 
Chiefs were yoted down by our State Depart- 
ment, 

Our aid to Laos, economic and military 
(according to the House Subcommittee on 
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tions and Monetary Affairs 
has been destructive of any stability, polit. 
cal, or economic. 

Today, as elsewhere where U.S. dollars 
have been dumped on ‘the inflation fire, 
Laos, desperate, is preparing to further de- 
value its currency. 

COMMUNISTS ADVANCE 


As I write this, Communist forces are ac- 
tive in 8 of Laos 12 provinces, are pressing 
to within 50 miles of its capital city. Stra- 
tegic communications and supply routes are 
threatened. Laos will be split at least, 
doomed at worst. 

And the $40 million a year which Ameri- 
cans unwillingly paid because our State De- 
partment demanded it will end up in Com- 
munist hands. Our guns will end up in 
Communist hands, too. 

We can write off Laos. Now what about 
Berlin. Similarly, the Communists are try- 
ing to talk us out of Berlin, to leave that 
city defenseless. 

In 1954, Russia was using the identical 
arguments for getting us out of Laos. Ac- 
cused us of “foreign interference in internal 
affairs,” insisted that Laos “must become a 
free and independent nation.” 

And so Britain and the Soviet Union 
signed the infamous Geneva Agreement of 
1954 and all our guns and all our gold have 
been unable to erase that tragic mistake. 

Again the State Department has us looking 
down the muzzles of our own cannon. 





Helping Reduce Waste—Watchdog To 
Eye Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from Glendale News- 
Press dated Monday, August 24,:1959: 
HELPING REDUCE WasTeE—WatTCHDOG To EYE 

FoREIGN AID 


There is bound to be some monkey busi- 
ness when thousands of individuals in doz- 
ens of countries start dealing in billions 
of dollars of U.S. foreign aid. 

This has been true ever since the United 
States got into foreign aid operations on a 
big scale with the Marshall plan in 1948. 

Since then we have spent about $50 bil- 
lion on farflung and complex programs of 
military assistance and economic aid. 

But this year Congress has made a for- 
eign aid program by creating the new ef- 
fort to tighten up the muilti-billion-dollar 
job of inspector general and comptroller. 
The official in this job will be authorized 
to make audits on all operations of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. 

There is merit in placing a watchdog over 
the spending of such a large share of the 
American taxpayers’ money. 

Not only is colossal waste abhorrent to 
the thrifty, but there is a moral side to this 
business, to. In numerous cases, our out- 
pourings of large sums of money into im- 
mature economies have had a corrupting in- 
fluence on native leaders. 

But however good on paper the idea of 
@ general overseer only time and 

will show whether it is a workable 
idea, 


One area of our foreign aid operations, 
in which waste and bungling are just as 
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likely to happen as in any other, will be 
off limits to the inspector general. This 
is the arms aid program, where mistakes 
can be swept under the rug of military se- 
curity secrecy. 

There is another loophole through which 
waste and corruption could continue. In 
cases of wrongdoing, the United States can 
only take action against U.S. firms and citi- 
zens caught in the cookie jar. Many trans- 
actions are made by the governments to 
whom the aid is given. 

In many instances, the native governments 
take a more lighthearted yiew of foreign aid 
shenanigans than we do. 





Steel’s Pyramid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, as the steel 
strike proceeds beyond the 48th day, the 
great debate continues over the rela- 
tionship between steel profits and wages 
in the steel industry. Proponents on 
each side of the issue have endeavored 
to rationalize the circumstances sur- 
rounding the dispute. 

Mr. Edward S. Byers, a Cleveland at- 
torney, who has taken time and patience 
to express himself on public issues, sub- 
mitted a splendid statement in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer on August 27, 
1959 entitled “Steel’s Pyramid,” in which 
he analyzes the annual reports of the 
United States Steel Corp., to show the 
true profit picture: 

STEEL’S PYRAMID 


Eprror, PLAIN DEALER: 

Sir: In your issue of August 14 you pub- 
lished a letter to the editor over the signature 
of Lewis E. Zender, district director of public 
relations, United States Steel Corp. Time 
and space will not permit detailed analysis of 
this letter but, as I read it, it was the kind 
of thing which has come to be known as 
Madison Avenue propaganda to mislead the 
public. 

It discussed dividends and profits of the 
United States Steel Corp. and was undoubt- 
edly calculated to convince that both have 
been very reasonable indeed. As matter of 
fact, the profits of the steel industry, as 
they have grown under the system of admin- 
istered prices which made its cpen appear- 
ance under the Eisenhower administration, 
have been fantastically exorbitant. 

The following facts and figures, the latter 
all from the steel corporation’s annual re- 
ports, may be of some interest: 

In 1949, just 10 years ago, United States 
Steel Corp. had 8,703,000 shares of issued 
common stock. In that year a so-called split 
of this stock was effected by corporate action, 
with result that certificates for three new 
shares were issued to the holders for each 
old share they had held. 

When this legerdemain was completed the 
corporation had 26,110,000 issued shares of 
common stock, representing precisely the 
same equity in the assets and business of 
the corporation which had previously been 
represented by the 8,703,000 share original 
issue. 

The highest price for which any of these 
new shares were sold in the market in 1949 
was $26.75. So we find that the highest 
value placed by the market upon the total 
number of the issued common shares of 
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United States Steel just 10 years ago was 
‘under $700 million ($698,442,000). 

In 1955 there was another split of the 
common shares, and this time the share- 
holders received two new shares for each of 
the 26,110,000 shares outstanding after the 
first Split in 1949. The corporation then had 
52,220,000 shares representing the common 
stock equity in place of 8,703,000 shares as 
issued before the first split in 1949, and to 
holders of the original shares had 6 shares 
for 1. Again, all of this had not added $1 
to the assets of the corporation nor had any- 
thing whatever been added to the several 
interests of the holders of the original shares 
in the corporation’s assets and business. 

United States Steel presently has 53,909,- 
000 shares of issued common stock. It has 
issued a considerable number of shares at 
favorable prices to executives and favored 
employees, this practice enabling them to 
avoid a considerable part of the income tax 
on their actual earnings. 

Recently United States Steel common 
stock sold on the New York Stock Exchange 
for a fraction above $105 per share. At this 
price, $105, the total evaluation which this 
market price has placed upon the common 
shareholders’ equity or interest in the busi- 
ness and assets of United Stats Steel Corp. 
is $5,660,445,000 or more than 8 times the 
value placed upon this equity by the highest 
market price of the shares in 1949. j 

To have added nearly $5 billion to the 
value of this equity in 10 years the corpora- 
tion would have had to have earned an aver- 
age of about $57 per share per year, net after 
taxes, and have paid nothing out of such 
earnings in dividends. 

Of course, it didn’t have such earnings. 
But the corporation did earn in 1957 about 
$44 net after taxes for each of the original 
shares, and for the first 6 months of 1959 it 
reports earnings which, if applied to the 
number of shares before either of these 
splits, would mean earnings at anh annual 
rate of $54 on the common shares outstand- 
ing originally in 1949 and for many years 
prior to 1949. 

All of this should convince the reader, as 
Mr. Zender attempts to do, that our steel 
industry is just a patriotic, unselfish, public- 
spirited business, concerned only with the 
welfare of the country in its time of peril 
and that union labor, which knows all about 
all this and has participated in and profited 
by acquiescence in it, is unreasonable to ask 
for a bigger share of the take. 

But be sure of this: No matter what the 
division is to be, for so long as Mr. Eisen- 
hower is in office the consumer is going to 
pay administered prices, this being a polite 
term for illegal restraint of trade. 

Epcar S. BYERs. 

CLEVELAND. 





Unionist Carey Threw a Boomerang 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
utterly unfortunate that before Mr. 
James Carey wrote his threatenirfg let- 
ter to all Congressmen who voted for 
the Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill, 
someone did not commend to his atten- 
tion this tune that was popular just a 
few short years ago: “I’m Going To Sit 
Right Down and Write Myself a Letter.” 

An editorial in the Bangor Daily 
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News, an outstanding daily published in 
Bangor, Maine, under date of August 
24, 1959, is most appropriate: 

UNIONIST CaREy THREW A BOOMERANG 


So AFI-CIO Vice President James B. 
Carey is out to get 225 Republican and 
Democratic Congressmen who voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill. 

Since President Eisenhower supports the 
measure, we suppose Carey would also un-~ 
dertake to get him, too, except that Ike is not 
in line for. reelection. 

Carey’s angry arrogance ends all remaining 
doubt that certain leaders of organized la- 
bor in this country have become too big for 
their britches. By threatening in individual 
letters to do all in our power—meaning the 
well-heeled political machine of the AFL- 
CIO—to defeat the legislators at the polls 
in 1960, Carey has shown his true colors and 
those of his ilk. He is demanding that the 
Congress of the United States be a servant 
of a few high-handed union bosses instead 
of a servant of the American people, whose 
numbers are some 175 million. 

Carey’s boldness will boomerang. His in- 
timidations will only strengthen the deter- 
mination of the 225 Congressmen to see that 
the Nation gets a strong labor reform law. 
It should also open the eyes of legislators 
who have until now favored a mild labor 
measure. It should make them wonder 
whether they want to remain allied to a 
cause that includes such a whip-snapping 
person as Carey. 

Most of all, Carey’s action will arouse the 
American people. Americans don’t like to 
be pushed around. They don’t like bullies. 
And they are already impatient for Congress 
to correct the union abuses exposed by Sen- 
ate investigations. Events will show that 
Carey has put organized labor in a bad light. 





Mrs. Alexander Harbert Gray, National 
President of the American Legion 
Auxiliary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I had the honor and privilege of 
attending the national American Legion 
convention in Minneapolis where Mrs. 
Alexander Harbert Gray of Brownsville, 
Tenn., was installed as national presi- 
dent of the American Legion Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Gray is a resident of the Eighth 
Congressional District of Tennessee 
which I have the honor of representing 
in the House of Representatives. Her 
selection as president of the American 
Legion Auxiliary was largely because she 
had proven her ability and her under- 
standing of all programs of this organi- 
zation. Her qualities of leadership, her 
deep religious and patriotic convictions, 
her sincere desire to serve, and her pleas- 
ing personality qualify her for the office 
of national president. 

Mrs. Gray has been a unit member of 
the American Legion Auxiliary of Ten- 
nessee since 1926 and has served as pres- 
ident of her unit four times. She has 
been president and vice president of the 
department and chairman of various 
committees as well as serving as execu- 
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tive committeewoman, national vice 
president, and on national committees. 

We are certainly proud of Mrs. Gray 
and her achievements throughout the 
years, and as I attended her reception on 
Tuesday night and saw over 2,000 mem- 
bers of the auxiliary pass through the 
receiving line from every State in the. 
Union I could not help but be impressed 
with the wonderful work and devotion to 
the veterans and to the people of this 
Nation that this organization has given. 

I insert here the speech that Mrs. 
Gray made on Thursday, August 27, aft- 
er being elected as national president: 

Madam ‘Installing Officer Hope, my Na- 
tional President Ce; national officers, past 
national president, delegates, and guests to 
this convention; I come before you now 
breathless with humility and. beaming with 
pride. Humility because of my imperfec- 
tions—pride in being chosen to further the 
splendid work of those dedicated women who 
have preceded me. Thank you—all of you— 
for giving me this opportunity to serve as 
your national president. 

To my Department of Tennessee, to my 
American Legion, and to my American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, let me express my abiding 
love. Through the years, they have been 
my strength and inspiration. 

To my family, to my husband who is here 
with me this morning, I pay tribute for their 
loyalty and understanding. They have made 
many sacrifices, but have always believed in 
this great organization and in me. 

To the members of Nashville Post 5 band, 
my heartfelt thanks for their beautiful mu- 
sic and for the hours of practice spent in 
preparation for this occasion. 

As we begin a new auxiliary year, Amer- 
ica faces a grave crisis. Atheistic commu- 
nism stands on our doorstep, precipitating 
grave problems, international in pe, but 
yet of very real, very personal importance to 
each of us and to the future of the great 
Nation which we are pledged to uphold. 

Today the problem is survival, and so I 
give you the theme of my administration, 
“Serving and strengthening America.” 

World tensions now demand ever-increas- 
ing allegiance and personal sacrifice on the 
part of each of us if we are to preserve our 
present way of life. We must convince our 
Federal Government to place national, se- 
curity ahead of tax dollars. We must lead 
the way to establishing and maintaining an 
effective nationwide civil defense program. 
We must strengthen our ties of friendship 
with our Pan American neighbors. We must 
shore up the religious faith of our fathers. 
Our very existence now depends on the 
strong moral fiber of this Nation, 

As we forge an invincible defense to pro- 
tect our freedoms, so must we simultaneous- 
ly make our history and heritage of free- 
doms a part of the lives and character of 
today’s youth—tomorrow’s citizens. 

We must continue to rehabilitate our dis- 
abled veterans and restore them to a normal 
and productive life. We must preserve the 
integrity of the family home, We must meet 
the needs of the whole child. 

All of our auxiliary programs are aimed at 
strengthening our organization and our 
country through dedicated service. 

As you return to your honies, I urge you 
to strive to make the people of your com- 
munity increasingly aware of the work you 
are doing day after day, year in, year out— 
of the work still to be done for the veteran 
and his family—for the security of our be- 
loved America. There is no better way than 
inviting them to join you in your work. 

In the year ahead, I see a million dedi- 
cated, patriotic women serving and strength- 
ening America. 
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Better Understanding Between the Peoples 
of the Far East and the Citizens of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant, 
to permission granted I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD‘ a 
letter sent by Messrs. Thomas W. N. 
Chun and Herbert N. FPukata of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, to Dr. L. Edward Shuck, 
U.S. State Department representative 
in Hawaii. 

This letter demonstrates the eagerness 
of the people of Hawaii to assist in the 
bringing about of good will and better 
understanding between the peoples of 
the Far East and the citizens of the 
United States: 





HONOLULU, Hawaltr, 
August 21, 1959. 
Dr. L, Epwarp SHuvucx, 
State Department, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Dear Dr. SHucK: Today, Hawaii was ad- 
mitted into the Union as the 50th State. 
It is the culmination of a long and per- 
sistent struggle for admission into a great 
family of States. We in Hawaii are proud 
of our wonderful achievement and humble 
of our newly acquired stature. 

The time for wild spontaneous acts of 
jubilation to celebrate Hawali’s gain has 
passed. We feel that now is the time to tell 
the world what the United States has done 
by the act of granting statehood to Hawaii. 

The great bulk of the people in the main- 
land know of our cosmopolitan population 
living in peace and harmony. We in Ha- 
waii are proud of our spirit of aloha. We in 
Hawaii take pride that we have found the 
solution to the problems of living in peace 
and friendship among the peoples of all races 
of the world. We in Hawaii would be happy 
to participate in a venture to offer visual 
proof to the people of the Far and Middle 
East, the fact of our diversified group. 

The specific project that we have in mind 
is a Far East good willtour. This tour would 
be composed of the Royal Hawaiian Band, a 
hula troup, and others. The tour group 
would visit and entertain the people of the 
East and Americans stationed throughout 
the countries in the itinerary. The purposes 
for the tour are as follows: 

1. To educate and acquaint the people of 
the East of the different racial groups living 
in the 50th State of the United States and 
thus point out their probable origin of an- 
cestry. 

2. To publicize and induce the students 
of the Orient to matriculate at the East- 
West Cultural Center envisioned and estab- 
lished by the Johnson-Burns Act. 

3. To entertain the U.S. troops stationed 
in these areas. 

4. To ease world tension by continuing 
the exchange of visits between East and 
West. Russia sent a tour group to the 
United States to boast of her artistic ac- 
complishments, we can send a tour group to 
boast of our ability to assemble diverse 
racial groups and live together in peace and 
harmony, and 

5. To celebrate the granting of statehood 
to Hawaii. ss 

The tentative list of places to visit and 
entertain would include: Guam, Philippines, 
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Vietnam, Indochina, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Hong Kong, Formosa, Japan, 
Korea, and Russia. 

A tentative list of members to be included 
in the tour group comes to a total of ap- 
proximately 75 persons made up of the 
following: Members of the Royal Hawaiian 
Band, hula troupe, project coordinators, 
State Department representative, State offi- 
cials from Hawaii, doctor, historian, photog- 
raphers, billeting manager, equipment man- 
agers, transportation managers, and others. 

We believe that this good will tour will 


strengthen the prestige of the United States ° 


in the eyes of the free world and would 
greatly soften the attitude of the people of 
the East toward the people of America. 
Very truly yours, 
THomas W. N. Cuun, 
HERBERT N. PuxKara, 
Project Coordinators. 





Anatomy of a Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last two weeks there has been a 
great deal of discussion both in and out 
of Congress about lobbying activities in 
behalf of or against labor-management 
reform legislation. 

It is significant to me at least that the 
loudest protests about lobbying activi- 
ties have been voiced against the repre- 
sentatives of America’s labor movement. 
I am sure that if those who have been 
so loud in their denunciation of labor’s 
part in this complicated legislation 
would take the time to siudy the mail of 
an average Congressman, they would find 
that most of the hysteria regarding re- 
form legislation has come from, or has 
been generated by, the various lobby 
groups for business and industry. I 
have been told by veterans in this legis- 
lative body that they have never experi- 
enced the kind of pressure that has been 
put on them by big business and indus- 
try in support of harsh labor reform 
legislation. 

I should like to call to your attention 
a bulletin which I received recently from 
the Illinois Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion. This bulletin is prepared by one of 
the most highly respected spokesmen for 
the retail industry in America, Mr. Joe 
Meek, director of this association. 

Iam submitting this bulletin today be- 
cause I think it so succinctly describes 
the anatomy of a lobby group, and while 
I have no quarrel with the valiant ef- 
forts of the Illinois Retail Merchants As- 
sociation to protect their rights, I think 
anyone who will take the trouble to read 
Mr. Meek’s graphic description of how 
his organization functions will probably 
better understand why this Congress was 
stampeded into passing labor legislation 
which goes beyond the scope of getting 
the crooks and, in cffect, if finally 
adopted in its present form, will impede 
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seriously legitimate efforts of honest 
unions. 

I think that Mr. Meek deserves the 
highest commendation for his frank 
analysis of how his organization func- 
tions, and I think there can be no ques- 
tion in anyone’s mind after reading his 
bulletin that the merchants of Illinois 
who belong to his association are cer- 
tainly getting more than their money’s 
worth. 

The “Retail News Briefs,” as pub- 
lished by the Illinois Retail Merchants 
Association and prepared by Mr. Joe 
Meek, follows: 

RETAIL News BRIEFs 
(By Illinois Retail Merchants Association) 


Your ripple makes a big splash. What does 
your Illinois Retail Merchants Association 
dollar do for you; what chain reaction starts? 

First, that dollar helps unite thousands of 
Illinois retailers into a common cause—a 
common voice. In the fields of merchandis- 
ing advice, consumer relations, new markets, 
rules, regulations, vital statistics, legislation, 
contacts with governmental departments, 
employee sources, prestige, the Illinois Retail 
Merchants Association swings into action 
with over 100 years of combined experience 
from all of us—Chuck Barker, Fred Goerlitz, 
Hugh Muncy, Jack Leland, Herb Thompson, 
Margaret Dowd, Prances Falanca, Barbara 
Parks. Nearly 200 fine local retail divisions 
(chambers of commerce) are happily put to 
work, contacted, alerted. 

Thirty solid trade associations are pulled 
into the team with their abilities intact and 
not the slightest check on their own effectual 
programs of work. [Illinois retailing gets to- 
gether. 

It talks up as 40,000; not as 1 or 10 or even 
1,000. 

Second, your dollar helps unite tens of 
thousands of U.S. retailers into that common 
cause. The American Retail Federation, as 
strong as its 38 State “fingers,” moves into 
action, the national counterpart of what we 
attempt at the Illinois level. Here, your dol- 
lar puts to work such veterans as Rowland 
Jones, ARF president; Jim Michaux; Joe 
Lovett; Bill McCamman; Art Sturges, and 
others. IRMA’s counterpart in 38 States gets 
lifeblood, unity of purpose, action—New 
York, Arkansas, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Utah, 
California—on and on your dollar rolls. 

Third, your dollar commands not alone the 
ARF and its State strength. It nudges and 
moves the might of national retail trade as- 
sociations: National Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation, furniture, hardware, food, imple- 
ments, shoes, jewelry, and more. Veterans 
such as John Hazen, Derek Brooks, Henry 
Bison, Phil Shindel, Bill Noble, Bill Cheyney, 
Lou Rothschild, Eddie Atkins, trade associa- 
tion leaders always in and round Washing- 
ton, strike out for action—for you. These are 
the members of the other ARF hand, the 
national trade groups. 

Fourth, your dollar reaches out, builds the 
finest prestige, commands the finest brains 
smart store retailing can buy. Across Illi- 
nois, in a hundred towns, top merchants go 
to work for IRMA———for you. Across Amer- 
ica, in a thousand cities, top merchants dupli- 


‘cate that effort. Across State and Nation na- 


tionally known executives contribute their 
solutions to your problems—labor, climate, 
taxes, tax laws, legislation, planning, con- 
trols, promotions, distributive education, 
farm and community relations, press and 
radio contacts, etc. 

This is a part of the commodity your dol- 
lar buys in retailing’s own across the Na- 
tion. It is the biggest money's worth any 
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association, including organized labor, offers 
today. With the help of others, now free- 
loading on you, this combined strength of re- 
tailing could be the greatest thing ever for 
the consumer public—a country in balance, 
paying its bills, enjoying free markets, utiliz- 
ing price in its right role, playing the people’s 
politics. Swing on—now. If-ever retailing is 
to get near the summit of its potentialities 
for the good of the Nation which gives it life, 
that time is now. 





Passports to Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr.CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article by John W. Hanes, Jr., Adminis- 
trator, Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, U.S. Department of State, which 
appeared in the American Legion maga- 
zine of September 1959: 

PASSPORTS TC TROUBLE 
(By John W. Hanes, Jr.) 


I don’t know exactly how many members 
the Communist Party of the United States 
now has. The estimates run from 10,000 to 
20,000. But whatever the number, each and 
every party member as of today can obtain 
@ passport from the Department of State. 
The exceptions are those rare instances in 
which the applicant happens to be ineligible 
for some other reason, such as being a fugi- 
tive from justice. 

Since this dangerous loophole in our laws 
was shown to be open last year, many notor- 
ious American supporters of the Communist 
movement have traveled abroad to campaign 
against us on the world battlefield. Their 
names and their activities are matters of 
public record. 

What do they do when they get abroad, 
these “Americans” now happily traveling on 
their US. passports? Let James Jackson, 
secretary of the National Committee of the 
Communist Party, US.A., give part of the 
answer in his own words. He went to Mos- 
cow this past February and there addressed 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
According to Radio Moscow, Jackson said: 

“Communists the world over will welcome 
the ideological contributions and profound 
insight in Comrade Khrushchev’s report for 
the solution of a number of problems of the 
struggle for peace, democracy, national free- 
dom, and socialism. * * * We are building 
our party in the firm principles of Marxism 
and Leninism. * * * On.the occasion of 
the 2lst Congress, the Communist Party of 
the United States extends its warmest frater- 
nal greetings to the great CPSU which, bold- 
ly applying and developing the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, is leading the Soviet peo- 
ple to ever new Socialist accomplishments 
and onward to communism.” 


At present we are forced to issue passports 
to people such as these—passports which not 
only permit, but greatly aid, their travel, to 
and in foreign countries. Their 
clothes them abroad with all the dignity and 
protection that our Government affords U.S. 
citizens. And yet the dedicated purpose in 
life of every Communist is to destroy our 
Government and our freedom. 

Surely this situation is a perversion of the 
liberty which our Constitution and our laws 
are meant to guarantee us. 
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Our own Government has long recognized 
how important American passports are to 
the Communist conspiracy. The Communist 
underground has for years maintained work- 
shops devoted to the wholesale forgery and 
falsification of passports and other docu- 
ments. However, genuine American pass- 
ports were particularly prized at intelligence 
headquarters in Moscow, according to a for- 
mer chief of Soviet intelligence in Europe. 

During the Spanish civil war, Commu- 
nist leaders assiduously collected the pass- 
ports of the several thousand Americans in 
the International Brigade, and the bulk of 
these passports eventually found their way 
to Moscow for alteration and possible use by 
Soviet agents. In fact, so many American 
passports were collected from this source 
that, as a countermeasure, the United States 
had to replace every outstanding passport in 
the world with a new document. 

In 1949, 11 members of the national board 
of the Communist Party, U.S.A., were con- 
victed of conspiring to advocate the over- 
throw of the U.S. Government by force or 
violence. In 1950 American Communists 
were actively supporting the enemy position 
in the Korean war. Congress, recognizing 
these dangers, passed the Internal Security 
Act and found that: “* * * travel of Com- 
munist members, representatives, and agents 
from country to country facilitates com- 
munication and is a prerequisite for the car- 
rying on of activities to further the purposes 
of the Communist movement.” 

Congress also said that Americans who 
participate knowingly in the world Com- 
munist movement “* * * in effect transfer 
their allegiance to the foreign country in 
which is vested the direction and control 
of the world Communist movement.” 

Yet allegiance is the touchstone of the 
right to a passport. 

The Secretary of State, charged by law 
with the issuing of passports, could hardly 
haye ignored these congressional findings. 
In 1952 Secretary Acheson issued regulations 
establishing the criteria for refusing pass- 
ports to Communists and Communist sup- 
porters. 

The publication of these regulations trig- 
gered a violent attack by the Communists 
through their press and through the courts, 
utilizing every device of law and procedure. 
Their clever campaign gained respectability 
because many sincere persons Who have no 
sympathy whatever with communism be- 
came disturbed by the argument that the 
regulations permitted the Secretary of State 
arbitrarily to restrict a citizen’s rights. These 
were the regulations which in 1958 the Su- 
preme Court struck down by finding that 
they had not been specifically authorized 
by Congress. 

I think it might be well to put into per- 
spective exactly how these regulations op- 
erated and what their practical effects were. 
To do so, I should like to present some sta- 
tistics on the numbers of Communist sup- 
porters who were refused passports under 
them and the number of Americans who re- 
ceived passports. For the 2 calendar years 
preceding the Supreme Court's decision (1956 
and 1957) 1,145,000 passports were issued or 
renewed, During that same period the Pass- 
port Office limited the passport privilege of 
51 persons because of Communist grounds. 
Every one of those persons had access to an 
elaborate and impartial appeal mechanism, 
and many of them utilized it. From the time 
this mechanism was set up in 1952 until the 
Supreme Court's decision in June 1958, the 
Secretary of State—and it must be the Sec- 
retary used passports to only 
15 persons on Communist grounds after full 
hearings. A number were granted passports 
after hearings; some others, of course, did 
not contest the Passport Office’s denial, and 
undoubtedly many active Communists never 
bothered to apply at all, knowing they would 
be scrutinized and required to make a sworn 
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statement about Communist Party member- 


ship. 

T believe it is important to remember these 
figures when statements are made about the 
“arbitrary” action of the Department in pass- 
port matters. 

Much of the meaning of even the very 
few but very important refusals became 
academic, of course, in June 1958, when the 
Supreme Court’s ruling was handed down. 
Since then, as we anticipated, there has been 
@ flood of applications from persons with 
records of Communist affiliations or activi- © 
ties. Some of them had previously been de- 
nied passports, but many had never previ- 
ously applied. Many we know a great deal 
about, but the Department of State is no 
iénger in a position even to inquire, much 
less investigate, whether any such applicant 
is a Communist Party member or how dan- 
gerous he may be. There is quite a differ- 
ence, for example, between a known courier 
and a relatively harmless fellow traveler. 

This flood of applications continues today. 
The Communists are getting passports while 
they can. Naturally, in all these cases the 
Department’s previous policy has had to give 
way and passports have been issued to all 
these people. 

Immediately following the Supreme Court 
decision, Secretary Dulles sent Congress a 
draft bill to provide the specific legislative 
authority which the Court held was lacking. 
He wrote to the Congress: ° 

“I think there can be no doubt in any- 
one’s mind that we are today engaged for 
survival in a bitter struggle against the in- 
ternational Communist movement, * * * 
This movement seeks everywhere to thwart 
U.S. foreign policy. It seeks on. every 
front to influence foreign governments 
and peoples against the United States and 
eventually by every means, including vio- 
lence, to encircle the United States and sub- 
ordinate us to its will. The issuance of U.S. 
passports to supporters of that movement 
facilitates their travel to and in foreign 
countries. It clothes them when abroad 
with all the dignity and protection that our 
Government affords. Surely, our Govern-~° 
ment should be in a position to deny pass- 
ports to such persons.” 

President Eisenhower urgently endorsed 
the legislation, saying, “Each day and week 
that passes. without it exposes us to great 
danger.” 

What must such legislation do? 

Again, the President has expressed it well. 
He said: 

“In exercising these necessary limitations 
on the issuance of passports, the executive 
branch is greatly concerned with seeing to 
it that the inherent rights of American citi- 
zens are preserved. Any limitations on the 
right to travel can only be tolerated in terms 
of overriding requirements of our national 
security, and must be subject to substantive 
and procedural guarantees.” 

Simply stated, what we need is legislative 
authority which will allow the Secretary of 
State to deny passports to hardcore support- 
ers of the international Communist move- 
ment. We believe such denial should occur 
under due process of law, including judicial 
review. 

We do not seek statutory passport au- 
thority to stifle criticism of this Govern- 
ment or its policies. We do not believe that 
the passport should or can be used to re- 
strict the movement of people who hold 
political, social, or economic opinions which 
are not to the orthodox American variety. 

We do not seek or want authority to deny 
passports to any whose travel or activity 
abroad is merely an embarrassment to our 
country. I believe that the United States is 
strong enough to survive embarrassment if 
we must. : 

Neither do we wish to penalize lo 
Americans who at one time, before ine 
nature of the Communist conspiracy became 
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as crystal clear as it is today, may have 
sympathized with Communist theories or 
even belonged to Communist organizations 
in this country. 

All we seek, and what I feel we must have, 
is the capacity to protect ourselves by deny- 
ing passports to those relatively few hard- 
core, active Communist supporters who are 
not ordinary American citizens and whose 
travel abroad constitutes a danger to the 
United States. 

In the case of passports “due process” 
means that the Secretary of State cannot 
be arbitrary or capricious but must have 
sound reasons for restricting an individual's 
right to exit. It means that he must tell 
the individual the reasons for his action in 
sufficient detail and under such circum- 
stances that the individual may have an 
opportunity to show the reasons untrue. 
Such circumstances should include a full 
hearing and review within the Department 
of State and ultimately, of course, the right 
which now exists to appeal to the courts. 

There is one other essential of passport 
legislation which is much misunderstood; 
and that is the necessity for the Govern- 
ment to be able to utilize confidential in- 
formation as part of the basis of its de- 
cision. 

I can say bluntly that any legislation con- 
cerning denial of passports to Communist 
supporters would be meaningless and would 
not achieve any purpose if it prohibited the 
Government from utilizing confidential in- 
formation. Almost without exception, dan- 
gerous cases involving communism also in- 
volve confidential information and investi- 
gative sources. Indeed, the more recent and 
meaningful our information is, the more 
likely it is that it has come from current 
confidential investigative sources within the 
Communist movement. 

The Government has a legitimate and 
overriding interest in maintaining the secu- 
rity of these investigative sources and 
methods. If faced with the unpalatable 
choice of exposing and fhereby destroying a 
valuable and continuing source of informa- 
tion about the activities of the Communist 
conspiracy or issuing a passport to an in- 
dividual member of that conspiracy, the 
Government has no alternative but reluc- 
tantly to issue the passport as the lesser 
evil. " 

Some people feel that the use of confiden- 
tial information in such cases means using 
vague and unsubstantial gossip or allegation 
that will not stand the light of day. This is 
nonsense. In the first place, if one is pre- 
pared to believe that the Secretary of State, 
who must personally decide passport appeals 
cases, would actually base a considered deci- 
sion upon anything less than substantial 
and corroborated evidence, then one must 
believe that our country’s security is in far 
greater danger than from the capricious de- 
nial of passports. In the second place, con- 
fidential information is almost always a 
small part of any total case, although usually 
essential because of the clear proof it pro- 
vides. t of every case can be fully and 
publicly osed. 

Beyond this, however, we believe, based 
on a careful review of the Communist cases 
we have had in the past, that in every case 
the Government can provide a fair summary 


of even the confidential information, both to” 


the applicant and to the courts. Such a fair 
summary would include all the pertinent rea- 
sons for which the passport is denied and 
would exclude only those details required to 
protect confidential sources of information. 

I would have no objection to any legis- 
lation requiring the Government in all cases 
to provide such a fair summary of the con- 
tent of any confidential information relied 
upon. ~ > 

One other thing should be clear. What 
we are talking about is not a criminal pro- 
ceeding in which someone is being tried or 
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punished for past actions. Instead, i 
administrative process which wedding s 
predict someone’s future course of action, if 
he travels abroad, and to balance its potential 
danger to the United States against the de- 
sirability of facilitating the travel and giving 
him protection while he is performing it. 
These are services which the Government 
should extend to its citizens, but they are 
not inviolable rights which the individual 
can demand no matter what the menace to 
society may be. 

Even having said this, however, much 
about this subject remains repugnant to 
Americans. The use of “confidentiat infor- 
mation” in any kind of proceeding, judicial 
or not, and indeed any sort of governmental 
restriction, whether on travel or passports or 
any other activity of the individual—these 
are things which we will never like and which, 
I hope, we never accept apathetically. 

Here, however, I believe we must face 
squarely one fact which is inherent in every 
aspect of the subject of passports and travel 
restrictions: That is, that our Nation, al- 
though not technically at war, assuredly is 
not at peace. We face, almost on a daily 
basis, actual threats to our national security 
and to our very existence which very clearly 
are the equal of any threats we have ever 
faced in peace or war. One need only think 
of the implications of Berlin today or the 
countless crises of the past decade to realize 
how perilous our situation is. 

This uneasy condition of “not peace, not 
war” is something entirely new to our ex- 
perience. It places a tremendous strain 
upon our governmental and constitutional 
institutions, for it blurs lines which had 
previously been considered sharp and clear. 

It used to be that when our Nation was not 
at war it was truly at peace. Certain rules 
obtained and governed our lives in peace- 
time. These rules were evolved over a cen- 
tury and a half by and for a free people who 
since the earliest days of their history had 
been faced by no serious external threat to 
their freedom or their national existence. 
Occasionally war came, and there was a 
clear line of demarcation. War was declared 
and waged with certain formalities. During 
wartime certain special rules obtained be- 
cause the Nation temporarily required the 
subordination of individual desires to the 
overall national effort. These special rules, 
while repugnant, were considered tolerable 
for the limited duration of the war. When 
the war was over, other prescribed formalities 
occurred; the Nation was at peace again, and 
the special wartime rules, which were usually 
incompatible with complete constitutional 
freedom, were dropped. 

This sharp demarcation between peace and 
war does net exist today. International 
communism has thrown away the rule book. 
It does not consider itself ever at peace. It 
is always totally mobilized to advance its aim 
of world domination. It does not recognize 
any of the accepted rules of international or 
legal or human conduct except when, and 
only for as long as, those rules may suit its 
purpose. 

This situation creates an unprecedented 
threat both to our liberty and to our very 
existence. Our response must include a 
recognition of these changed circumstances, 
or we risk the loss of existence and liberty 
together. 

The threat, moreover, will continue to 
exist, perhaps for many years in the future. 
This makes it imperative that whatever re- 
sponse we do adopt must be one that we can 
indefinitely sustain and without endangering 
the strength or the integrity of our basic 
and cherished institutions which we are 
seeking to protect. 

I believe that such a response ispossible 


government—are strong 
flexible enough to adjust to these changed 
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circumstances, just as they have adjusted to 
changes in the past. 

I have tried to illustrate what I mean by 
suggesting, in the liimted but important field 
of passport policy, a procedure which meets 
these criteria. It meets, I believe, the most 
pressing requirements of national security. 
It does so by law and under the Constitution. 
I think, for the reasons I have given, that 
adequate passport legislation is essential to 
our security. But let me be very clear. I 
do not believe that such legislation will 
eliminate all the dangers which we face from 
the Communist conspiracy or even all those 
which it is intended to counter. 

I do believe that adequate passport legis- 
lation is a necessary and integral part of the 
screen of weapons we have raised against the 
conspiracy and that it will seriously cripple 
the effectiveness of that conspiracy. 

I do believe, finally, that all our weapons 
together, wisely and effectively used, will con- 
tain the internal menace of the Communist 
conspiracy within tolerable limits while our 
military strength deters its worldwide men- 
ace and our foreign policy seeks to replace 
its threat with a Just and durable peace. 





Significant Comments by Lawrence, Tru- 


man, McCormack, and Walter on Khru- 
shchev Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable comment about the 
exchange of visits by Premier Khru- 
shchev to this country and President 
Eisenhower to Soviet Russia. Among 
these the following by David Lawrence, 
former President Harry Truman, and 
our distinguished colleages, the majority 
leader, Hon. JoHN McCormack, and the 
Honorable Francis E. WALTER, as re- 
ported in U.S. News & World Report, are 
especially significant; and under unani- 
mous consent I include them in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 

Tue One Bic DANGER 
(By David Lawrence) . 

Missiles and nuclear bombs are in them- 
selves no menace to mankind—nor are the 
conventional weapons which can inflict 
widespread destruction. The menace is the 
man who, in disregard of the wishes of his 
people, can order the trigger pulled. 

The one big danger in the world, there- 
fore, is one-man rule—autocratic govern- 
ment. 

The basic cause of World War I and World 
War II was the power of an autocratic one- 
man government to make war on other 
nations. 

Despite public appeals in 1912 for a naval 
holiday, one man—the Kaiser—started the 
war in 1914. 

Despite the peace talk and appeasement 
at Munich in 1938, one man—Hitler—started 
the war in 1939. 

What, then, are we doing to remove the 
menace of one-man government? Will we 


" Eisenhower's politeness in making 
@ return visit to the Soviet Union? 

We shall not make progress by enhancing 
the prestige of the dictatorship government 
in Moscow. 
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We shall not make progress by abandoning 
our position in West Berlin in favor of a 
“deal” that satifies the material of 
- some of our allies for more trade with the 
Soviets but robs us of our self-respect and, 
indeed, reveals us as irresolute and faltering. 

We shall not make progress by oversimpli- 
fying our dilemma with the Soviet Union as 
we give an impression that, by temporarily 
restraining the hand of the mad man, we 
have accomplished peace for the world. 

There has been too much emphasis on the 
“one man” idea as the answer to the current 
crisis. Personal diplomacy cannot be of 
avail against an autocratic system that rules 
only through intimidation and terror. 

Nikita Khrushchev is accustomed to 
brutishness, to murder—‘“purges”—and to 
the exercise of whatever force seems neces- 
sary to him to gain his ends. 

We must use the occasion of the Khru- 
shchev visit to talk over his head to the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain. The protests 
from groups of citizens in our midst will be 
made, but there must be forthcoming also 
from the Government of the United States a 
restatement of the case for democracy. 

Warning must be given that democratic 
governments cannot “peacefully coexist” 
alongside an autocratic government that 
keeps on threatening to destroy us. 

This is not just an internal question—it is 
external in its global effects. The livés of 
free men evrywhere are at stake. As long as 
an autocratic government is in power in 
Moscow, there can be no disarmament agree- 
ment, no treaty to bar aggression, no written 
pledge that will be worth the paper on which 
it is written. 

Only when peopies are able, in free elec- 
tions, to choose their leaders and to remove 
them at will can there be an assurance of 
peace in the world. Peoples don’t make 
war—only dictators do. 

Until the people of the Soviet Union and 
the peoples of the neighboring countries of 
Eastern Europe are free, there can be no re- 
lief from the burdens of armament. Tension 
cannot be relaxed anywhere while the mur- 
derous regime in Moscow keeps its conspira- 
torial agents in every part of the world and 
its troops quartered in supposedly independ- 
ent countries. 

The menace is one manrule. We should be 
courageous enough to tell Nikita Khrushchev 
that we cannot feel safe as long as his people 
are enslaved and that we will feel secure only 
when the peoples of the many nationalities 
that make up the Soviet Union have success- 
fully asserted their right to individual free- 
dom. This may not happen soon, but we 
must not lose sight of the longrange goal— 
the removal of autocratic governments from 
&@ position that enables them to endanger the 
peace of the world. 


— 


TruMan: “I QUESTION W1sDOM oF IKE’s VisrT” 


(One of the criticisms of the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev program was written by ex- 
President Harry S. Truman, and appeared in 
newspapers a few hours before the President’s 
news conference. Full text of Mr. Truman’s 
article is given here: ) 

(By Harry S. Truman) 

I seriously question the wisdom of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's going to Moscow. If this 
journey leads the world to expect that peace 
can be advanced by the mere exchange of vis- 
its between heads of government, then we 
all face certain disappointment. 

The President already has declared that he 
has 10 intention of conducting separate ne- 
gotiations with Khrushchey. If that is the 
case, why could not the amenities be confined 
to EKhrushchev's visit to the United States, 
where he will be received with the considera- 
tion due him? 

When a President of the United States 
leaves the country it should be a momentous 
occasion in the exercise of the unique au- 
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thority of his office. The power and leader- 
ship of the Presidency should not be dissi- 
pated in ceremonial visits so reminiscent of 
those days when diplomats and rulers trav- 
eled back and forth on their balance of pow- 
er visits, which marked this, the bloodiest 
century of history. 

President Eisenhower is leaving shortly for 
Europe to dispel from the minds of our al- 
lies any anxiety they may have that the 
United States and the Soviet Union would 
engage in separate negotiations. I am sure 
that President Eisenhower would be quick 
to resent, and rightly so, any suggestion that 
he is embarking on a course of the United 
States going it alone with Russia. 

The critical problems we continue to have 
with the Kremlin are how to get it to keep 
the commitments and to stop it from inter- 
fering and plotting in the internal affairs of 
other nations. 

There can be no durable peace until we 
make some progress in those two areas. 

From Yalta to Potsdam to Geneva we have 
had many meetings, all of which have re- 
sulted in failure—not because of any acts of 
ours—but solely because the Communists 
have not lived up to their promises. 

An éxchange of visitors holds no more 
promise of success than we have had in con- 
ferences and diplomatic negotiations. The 
President probably will meet the same Khru- 
shchev in Moscow that he met in Geneva and 
will meet again in Washington—a man with 
an unyielding ambition and fixed purpose. 

Khrushchev is not coming to Washing- 
ton to learn anything about us or our 
strength that he does not know already. The 
real purpose of his visit is to appraise our 
determination and will to stand up and 
resist Communist aggression and mischie- 
vous probings around the world. 

Khrushchev's main objective, I believe, is 
to see whether he can divide us as a people 
and lure us into compromising our rights. 
He would also seek by every means to divide 
us from our allies and then go about picking 
them off one by one. Since Khrushchev has 
the initiative to make war, he also has the 
advantage of beguiling us with offers of 
peace. This is where Khrushchev is most 
dangerous and why we have to be exceed- 
ingly careful about maintaining our 
strength and never letting down our guard. 

It would be most unfortunate if, by the 
exchange of visits, we allow the Russians or 
the world to gain the impression that we 
are being lulled into complacency. 

I hope that Khrushchev, when he leaves 
here, will have a clearer understanding of 
what he and the Kremlin are up against in 
American determination to stand with our 
allies. Let us be sure that it is a more accu- 
rate and realistic evaluation than either 
Mikoyan or Kozlov (Anastas I. Mikoyan and 
Frol Kozlov, Soviet Deputy Premiers) 
seemed to have got out of their visits. 

all the ceremonies that will 
be connected with Khrushchev’s visit—a 
visit that I have favored—it is in Washing- 
ton that Khrushchev must learn conclu- 
sively where and how we stand. 

The ion accorded the President in 
Moscow will have little bearing on Khrush- 
chev’s decisions and acts, and that is why 
I feel that little purpose will be served and 
a great deal of misunderstanding might 
from the President’s return of Khru- 
visit. 
all sorts of interpretations that 
to a visit by a President of the 
such a journey to Russia 
be distorted for propaganda purposes 

the announced intent. The claim 
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think the Communists are im- 
anything except force. They do 
to tough talk unless that talk 
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is backed by force. The only way to insure 
peace is to make certain that they who 
threaten understand that we will fight if 
given no other choice. 

Up to now I see no evidence that the 
Communists have changed their goal, which 
is to impose their rule on the world. This 
we have to prevent. 

One place where we must make that clear 
to Khrushchev is at the White House. 
Equally important is that our Allies and 
friends should never have reason to entertain 
any misgivings as to the firmness of this re- 
solve. I think it would have been more in 
keeping with our responsibilities and our 
leadership to have invited the heads of allied 
governments and the Secretary General of 
NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organization] 
to come to Washington before Khrushchev’'s 
visit to this country. This would have been 
an opportunity to remind the world, and 
ourselves as well, that our security and peace 
are mutually interdependent. 

But, in his decision to visit Bonn, Paris, 
and London in preparation for his meeting 
with Khrushchev in Washington, the Presi- 
dent has the complete support of a nation 
united. 

I cannot say it too often that the proper 
place to conduct any negotiations affecting 
the peace of the world is in the United Na- 
tions. The world has had all it ought to 
stand from the maneuvering and bickerings 
of nations seeking to exploit others. The 
United Nations has played an increasingly 
important role in focusing the light of world 
opinion on transgressors. 

In this period of transition from old, ex- ~ 
ploitive colonialism to independence and na- 
tionalism, let us not overlook the growing 
menace of a new brand of colonialism—the 
Red exploitive colonialism. 

If Russia is sincere in her professed desire 
for peace, Khrushchev ought to come before 
the United Nations to try to work out a con- 
structive plan for disarmament and control 
of nuclear weapons and to cease~interfering 
in the internal affairs of other nations. But 
from experience we ought to know that plans, 
resolutions, and agreements made by the 
Communists up to now are meaningless. 

What the world needs is a show of good 
faith by peaceful. acts and deeds by Khru- 
shchev and not through visits, fanfare and 
gala performances. 

While we are striving to achieve some com- 
mon working ground for peace with the 
Communists, we are compelled to maintain 
and build our military might, no matter 
what the cost. 





REMARKS BY House Masorrry LEADER JOHN 
W. McCormack, DeMocRAT, OF MassacHuU- 
SETTS 


The invitation by President Eisenhower of 
the Soviet dictator, the head of the world- 
wide Communist conspiracy and also Prime 
Minister of the Soviet Union, Mr. Khru- 
shchev, to visit the United States, has been 
received with sharp discussion -and much 
concern by our people, and properly so. It 
is my opinion that time will show that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made a serious mistake. It 
will be interesting to note “the law of nat- 
ural and probable consequences” operating 
as @ result of the President’s invitation and 
the coming visit of Mr. Khrushchev. 
REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANcIs £E. 

Water, Democrat, oF PENNSYLVANIA, 

CHAIRMAN OF House UN-AMERICAN ACTIVI- 

TIES COMMITTEE 


(In a Letter to President Eisenhower) 


Your attention is respectfully directed to 


Snthinar ‘Coubavenlet, eonaptiesr to weame 
na conspiracy is 
against the free world with the United 
States the principal target. 

The first phase is the extensive current 
Communist espionage operations An this 
country. 
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The second phase is the flood of Commu- 
nist propaganda which is being sent into the 
United States at an ever-increasing rate. 

May I conclude, Mr. President, by quoting 
the words of Dimitry Z. Manuilsky given in 
the Lenin School of Political Warfare in 
Moscow in 1931: “So we shall begin by 
launching the most spectacular peace move- 
ment on record. There will be electrifying 
overtures and unheard-of concessions. The 
capitalist countries, stupid and decadent, 
will rejoice and cooperate in their own de- 
struction. They will leap at another chance 
to be friends. As soon as their guard is 
down, we shall smash them with our 
clenched fist.” 





Political Football 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Star says the issue of interest 
rates has been made a political football. 

In that regard, I will refrain from ex- 
pressing an opinion, but I will say I 
agree with the Star in that it is time for 
the responsible leadership of Cofigress to 
demonstrate its understanding as a mat- 
ter of major importance to the national 
welfare. , 

The editorial in question from the 
August 28, 1959, issue of the Star fol- 
lows: 





Concress Suirnks Its Duty 

The Congress will be guilty of dangerous 
imprudence and irresponsibility if it fails to 
take action on President Eisenhower’s rec- 
ommendation, repeated in a special message 
this week, that authority be given for re- 
moving the statutory ceiling on Treasury 
bond interest rates and for raising the rate 
payable on savings bonds. The House Ways 
and Means Committee, after an earlier de- 
cision to approve the necessary legislation, 
reversed itself last week and voted to table 
it for this year. 

Although U.8. Government securities gen- 
erally are considered the safest in the world, 
the current situation is this: The Treasury 
Department is unable to sell its bonds—obli- 
gations maturing in more than 5 years—at 
the maximum 4.25 percent rate of return 
which was fixed by law many years ago. As 
&® consequence, it has been forced to meet 
its tremendous financing needs through the 
marketing of short-term securities—bills and 
certificates—on which there is no interest 
ceiling. Only receritly a 1-year issue of bills 


‘was marketed at a near-record rate of 4.728 


percent—the lowest the Government could 
find by competitive bidding in a free market. 
Short-term securities are held mostly by 


money and is directly inflationary as a re< 
sult. 

As both the President and Secretary of 
Treasury Anderson have emphasized, the 
picture of this seemingly deliberate policy 
of contributing to inflationary 


our fiscal management.” It is quite 
from that point, to question our 


money—the U.8, dollar—should continue to 
be “practically the standard for the whole 
world,” as it has been for so long. If and 
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when it ceases to be, our entire economy is 
in jeo y. ; 

As for the savings bonds, even the most 
politically motivated individual should be 
responsive to the implications of the present 
problem, Approximately 40 million persons 
hold these small-denomination securities to 
a total value of $42 billion. They have been 
urged by their Government to buy them, 
but the current maximum rate of interest 
of 3.26 percent neither gives a fair return 
on today’s savings nor offers a cash-in value 
that is commensurate in purchasing power 
with their original price. For this reason, 
cash-ins have exceeded new purchases for 
months past. 

This issue of interest rates has been made 
a political football on Capitol Hill. It is 
time for.the responsible leadership of Con- 
gress to demonstrate its understanding and 
its interest in a matter of major importance 
to the national welfare. 





Congress: Please Do Not Increase Federal 
Gas Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the country, there is widespread op- 
position to the idea of increasing the 
Federal tax on gasoline as a means of 
helping to finance the highway program. 

Among the many newspapers which 
have taken a stand on this matter is 
the Hopewell News, of Hopewell, Va., 
which is in my congressional district. 
The editor of this newspaper, Mr. A. 
Robbins, Jr., has engaged in consider- 
able research on the subject and is con- 
tributing a great deal to the proper un- 
derstanding of the issue involved. ‘ 

On August 26, he wrote a fine editorial 
entitled “Congress: Please Do Not In- 
crease Federal Gas Tax,” which con- 
tains some enlightening facts and posi- 
tive thinking on the subject. I would 
like to commend Mr. Robbins for his 
editorial and to commend it to the read- 
ing of the Members of the House. 


The editorial follows: 


ConcGrEss: PLEASE Do Not INCREASE FEDERAL 
Gas Tax 

This newspaper has been opposed to any 
increase in the Federal gasoline tax to keep 
the interstate highway program going at the 
present rate. 

The Federal gasoline tax is already $ cents 
@ gallon and here in Virginia the State tax 
is 6 cents a gallon, making a total of 9 cents 
on every gallon of gas we use. 

We have said repeatedly that if there had 





gram was set by the we com- 
Genin tan aaeet Genter sen 
the fight to set up a separate high fund 
for it. The various taxes 
on motorists and’ that this money go 
into the highway fund. 
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RUNNING SHORT 


Now it seems that this special highway 
fund is running short of money and that the 
interstate highway program will have to be 
sharply curtailed next year unless some- 
thing is done. 

This is mostly the fault of the Congress. 
Last year Congress stepped up the program 
and passed a law setting aside the trust fund 
agreement for one year. Thus the highway 
fund got extra money from the Treasury and 
helped to pile up the $13 billion deficit for 
the past fiscal year. 

Then when the Congress set up the special 
highway fund it did not set aside all the 
Federal taxes on automobiles, trucks, tires, 
gasoline, and accessories for that fund. Far 
from it. Billions of dollars of Federal taxes 
paid by motor vehicles still go into the Treas- 
ury general fund. 

We call your attention to the article on 
this page today by George J. Marder, UPI 
Washington correspondent. This explains 
the compromise that is being hammered out. 
However, Mr. Marder said that about 90 per- 
cent of the program is paid by the Federal 
Government. Actually only 85 percent is 
paid by the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
The Congress said that the Federal Govern- 
ment should pay 90 percent, but there are 
certain expenses that the Bureau of Public 
Roads refuses to pay, so the State share is 
about 15 percent instead of 10 percent. This 
has been a serious burden on the Virginia 
Highway Department. 


NEVER TAKEN ON 


It might not be so bad to up the Federal 
gasoline tax for 1 year if we could feel cer- 
tain that the extra penny would come off at 
that time. But we have seen too many 
taxes imposed for limited periods, which 
never did come off. Congress just keeps ex- 
tending them. So we are dead set against 
any increase in the Federal gasoline tax. 

The compromise proposal was to place a 
larger share of the Federal excise tax on 
automobiles, parts and accessories into the 
special highway fund at the end of a year. 
Why not go ahead and do that right now? 
As far as we can see, it would not run the 
budget into the red, and if it would, then the 
thing for Congress to do is trim some more 
unnecessary spending from the budget. 

One of the most interesting proposals was 
made by Senator Gore, of Tennessee. He 
said to return all the motor vehicle taxes to 
the special highway fund, then to balance 
the budget cut one percent from all Fed- 
eral spending, except fixed charges, such as 
interest, veterans pensions, etc. This would 
be more than enough to fill the cofers of 
the highway fund and balance the budget. 
In fact it would leave something next July 
to pay on our huge Federal debt. 

But, please Congress, whatever you do, 
don’t increase the Federal gas tax, 





International Association of Personnel 
Women To Celebrate 10th Anniversary 
Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YoRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 
Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in 1951, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, a group of personnel 


executives met and founded the Inter- 
national Association of Personnel 
Women. During these past years, this 
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organization has grown and it now has 
local affiliates in most major cities in this 
country as well as members throughout 
the free world. These women have 
dedicated themselves to furthering better 
labor-management principles and to the 
advancement of modern personnel prac- 
tices. 

Next year, the International Associa- 
tion of Personnel Women will hold its 
10th annual conference in New York 
City at the Statler-Hilton Hotel com- 
mencing on April 27 and continuing 
through April 30. I am very pleased 
that this event will be held at a site in 
my district and take this opportunity to 
welcome the officers and members of the 
International Association of Personnel 
Women and wish them success on the 
occasion of their 10th anniversary year. 


One World: A Step Closer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Ith of August, this year, the city of Rose- 
burg suffered tremendous damages when 
an explosion in the downtown business 
district gutted several blocks. The toll 
of lives may never be known exactly. 
The city manager of Roseburg, Mr. John 
Warburton, tells me that some 20 percent 
of the city’s assessed valuation was 
destroyed. 


I am glad to report that the citizens 
of Roseburg are making valiant efforts 
to overcome this terrible disaster. They 
are being helped by many people and 
groups. Today, I want to call to the 
attention of the House and others who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, a letter 
sent to the city fathers of Roseburg. 

This letter came from Horst Mahncke, 
of Hamburg, Germany. Horst describes 
his reactions when he read of the disaster 
at Roseburg. He says, in part: 

Dinner didn’t tast[e] so good any more 
after we heard this news. 


His next step was to send some money 
to the city to help. He writes: 

I have opened by piggybank. Although not 
much was in it, I am sending it to the city of 
Roseburg and hope that many other people 
will do likewise. Many, many small coins 
add up to a lot. 


I will insert the full text of his letter 
a bit later. Right now I want to say 
“thank you” to Horst Mahncke for ex- 
tending this helping hand across the 
Atlantic Ocean and nearly across the 
North American Continent. 

Radio station KRNR out in Roseburg 
has come up with a good idea. One coin 
sent by Horst is being auctioned to help 
boost the Roseburg Disaster Fund. I 

know bids would be welcomed. 

' The letter follows: 
Hamoeure, August 8, 1959, 
To the City Fathers of Roseburg. 

GENTLEMEN: I have just returned from the 

beach where my friends and I have been 
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swimming. While eating dinner, father and 
mother read from the paper the report of the 
disaster at Roseburg where the dynamite- 
loaded truck exploded. Dinner didn’t taste so 
good any more after we heard this news. 
We had to think about those poor people 
who suffered so much. It seems so terrible 
when something so unforeseen and unpre- 
dictable happens in people’s lives. Have chil- 
dren been involved? Have children lost their 
parents? How sad it all is. ‘America has 
always been the land of my dreams, espe- 
cially the beautiful State of California with 
the good and beautiful fruit. I sure hope to 
see it sometime during my life. I sure hope 
the city will help those poor people who suf- 
fered in the disaster. 

I have opened my piggy bank. Although 
not much was in it, I am sending it to the 
city of Roseburg and hope that many other 
people will do likewise. Many, many small 
coins add up to a lot. 

Hoping that you will realize that this small 
amount has been given from my heart, I 
remain with best greetings from Hamburg, 
the-city of the Old World at the other side 
of the ocean. 

Horst MAHNCKE. 

The picture is showing my mother, my sis- 
ter Silvia, and myself. Please return the 
picture. 

Enclosed: 2 deutsche marks (2 German 
marks—equal to about 50 cents). 


A Time for Anger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an address by Mr. Al- 
bert Whitehouse, director, industrial re- 
lations department, AFL-CIO. It was 
delivered on April 16, 1959, at the public 
relations seminar, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. .The 
text follows: 

A TIME FoR ANGER 
(By Albert Whitehouse) 

Not long ago,-a-prominent New Jersey 
racketeer committed suicide. He was blessed 
with a society wife and was known as the 
No. 1 man in lucrative rackets. Why 
he chose to hang himself may someday make 
an interesting research paper for some as- 
piring Ph. D. 

Although he was a known racketeer, this 
man was reported to have connections with 
the high and the mighty of our world and to 
command their respect. 

Among other things, the Jersey racketeer 
was reported to be the head of a $100 million 
steel company. He still retained his con- 
trol in the underworld but had graduated to 
the heights of American enterprise. 

In years to come, some novelist intent on 
movie and TV rights will probably romanti- 
cize this man as “Scarface” has already been 
romaticized. In the national scheme of 
things, it appears to be success alone that 
counts, no matter how attained. 

While the business community wasn’t 
much putout about the suicide of our New 
Jersey racketeer neither was it at all 
squeamish about dealing with him while he 
was alive. After all, business is business 
and the so-called neutral market is said to 
have no ethical values. 

The Wall Street Journal reported some 
time ago that the Justice Department is 
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planning a drive against the blue-chip 
bosses of the underworld. These are big fi- 
nanciers who operate out of fancy New York 
office suites and who, among other things, 
are middlemen bringing together the nether 
world and respected enterprise. 

These are well-known facts in American 
life, but they hardly appear to get anybody 
excited, least of all the NAM, the chamber 
of commerce, or the heads of our big cor- 
porations. 

In truth, respectable America seems to be 
unable to get mad at anything, even the 
Soviet leadership. There is, of course, one 
exception. Big business, the press, and our 
more reactionary Congressmen have whipped 
up a storm over organized labor. Our 
unions—clean or corrupt—have become the 
very convenient target for the ire of middle- 
brow and middle-class America. 

When a racketeer operates within the 
framework of a business, he is simply a 
crook—not a business racketeer. Let the 
same man change his operations to a union 
and he becomes a’ labor racketeer while 
his activities are used to smear even the 
average union member. 

Nobody has proposed to close up the banks 
because some midwestern banker recently 
swindled the depositors out of $450,000 
through an embezzlement scheme. Nor has 
anybody proposed to shut down industry be- 
cause the New Jersey racketeer was also 
chairman of a big company. 

The underworld's connections to legitimate 
enterprise are well known. Nobody has pro- 
posed to do anything about it and few seem 
even disturbed at the extent of organized 
crime in America. Revelations of organized 
crime seem to lead only to feeble efforts at 
law enforcement. 

Crime in America is a cancer eating at 
the vitals of our society. Attorney General 
William Rogers has placed the cost of crime 
in 1958 at a staggering $20 billion—more 
than we spend on schools, roads, or wage 
increases, 

Bank president and bank clerks are equal- 
ly involved in crime, Embezzlers in the high 
places are proportionately as common as 
petty thieves ih the low. The excuses of 
the petty crook and the big time operator. 
are about the same, 


MADE IN THE MARKETPLACE 


The social values of today’s world are made 
in the marketplace. When the State of 
New York last year established a division 
of consumer frauds and protection, it was 
swamped with complaints. 

Sales Management, a trade magazine, re- 
ported last year that the payoff is customary 
in Americn business and that, in one form 
or another, it has become an expected part 
of sales practices. 

Last fall the Harvard Business Review car- 
ried an article by Dr. Theodore Levitt, promi- 
nent marketing and economic consultant 
who, among other things, is adviser to 
Standard Oil of Indiana, 

Dr. Levitt’s article was entitled “The Dan- 
gers of Social Responsibility.’ He declared 
that the worst thing that can happen is for 
the businessman to develop a sense of social 
responsibility for his product and his market- 
place conduct. 

The businessman, according to this indus- 
try spokesman, has no responsibility for his 
product nor is he answerable for conse- 
quences, just so long as he remains within 
the letter of the law. If he manufactures 
gimcracks that won’t last, it’s up to the 
buyer to beware. So far as Mr. Levitt is 
concerned, the businessman's sole responsi- 
bility is to see that the price is right and that 
the product sells. 

“If what is offered can be sold at a profit 
(not necessarily a longrun profit), then it’s 
legitimate. The cultural, spiritual, social, 
etc., consequences of his actions are none of 
the businessmen’s business,” this oracle of 
the marketplace proclaimed, 
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Dr. Levitt’s views are not the exception 
in American enterprise. They are justified 
by what is described as the “neutral” mar- 
ket—a bazaar with laws of its own making. 

Far too often, the businessman addresses 
himself to the marketplace as if it were 
motivated by some force akin to the nether 
gods of Viking folklore. And like the Vikings 
of yesteryear, today’s businessman seeks to 
propitiate his marketplace gods with incan- 
tation and sacrifice. 

The myth of the neutral market is as hol- 
low as the outlook of those who proclaim it. 
The very same persons who proclaim the neu- 
trality of the market are first to seek to 
corrupt society with hidden persuaders in- 
tended to make fools of all of us. 

The February 1959 issue of Dun’s Review 
carries another indictment of today’s busi- 
ness morality. Here, business is damned un- 
knowingly by one of its more ardent wooers, 
Mr. Martin Mayer of “Madison Avenue, 
U.S.A.” 

Mr. Mayer places a stamp of approval upon 
style obsolescence in durable consumer 
goods—urging substitution of empty style 
change for true improvement in the product. 

Mr. Mayer has also declared that planned 
obsolescence of goods through premeditated 
materials failure is good business practice. 
In plain language, the market is to be loaded 
down with junk if that’s the best way to as- 
sure sales at prices that industry seeks to 
exact. 

This author asks that subjective judgments 
be set aside in considering the issue. 

“It is clear,” he pontificated, “that a pat- 
tern of successful style obsolescence must 
eventually be reinforced by a decrease in the 
durability of the product.” 

America’s resources aren’t endless and 
trouble dies ahead if they are expended on 
such swindles as planned obsolescence. 
Quite apart from even this consideration, 
planned obsolescence imposes enormous hid- 
den costs upon the consumer and robs him 
of higher living standards. 

I have heard charges of featherbedding 
against organized labor until I’m weary. To 
listen to the righteous fathers of the NAM, 
our workers are loafers and our union mem- 
bers want triple. pay for standing around. 


By comparison, industry featherbeading is 
monstrous. What’s worse, society justifies 
and accepts it. The-cost of phony style ob- 
solescence and planned materials obsoles- 
cence adds billions to the bills of our 
consuming public. Honest investigation will 
show that this has more to do with rising 
price levels than any wage increases. 

We have accepted the morality and success 
standards of the marketplace and they color 
our every action. Recently on TV, Groucho 
Marx facetiously asked a young co-ed of 
obviously good home about the kind of man 
she wanted to marry. Her choice» was a 
stereotype—good looking, good clothes, and 
good income. Integrity and decency appar- 
ently had little or nothing to do with the 
case. Youth’s sole rebellion in these days of 
prosperity appears to be in the direction of 
juvenile delinquency. In view of our elders’ 
values, who can blame the juveniles? 

How can industry expect its employees to 
bleed for it, if it treats the public like so 
many suckers? The corporation board that 
winks at stock deals, yachts, hunting lodges, 
expense account living, and highjinks for its 
executives shouldn’t be horrified at pilferage 
among the rank and file. 

In the twenties, Texas Guinan, the show- 
girl, had a word for it, “Hi, Sucker.” Today, 


_ the idea that only suckers really work is im- 


bedded in our society. Why should the aver- 
age employee overexert himself, after all, 
if he’s to be considered a square? 
AMERICA’S DOUBLE STANDARD 
There’s a double standard in America— 
One for the boss and one for the worker; 
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one for labor and one for everybody- else. 


Organized laber has become a whipping boy . 


for our every ill. No longer does there seem 
to be hard thinking about ourselves or our 
institutions—even within our universities, 

Such is the state of affairs that when or- 
ganized labor erects a modern structure to 
house its staffs, there is a lifting of eyebrows. 
But nobody even blinked when the National 
Geographic Society announced recently that 
it was junking its impressive marble halls 
in favor of a multimillion dollar structure 
of modern design. 

Some time ago, I was at a gathering of 
polite people in an upper middle income 
suburb. The locale could have been outside 
of any large city in the United States of 
America. The group was all professional, of 
middie age and upward—doctors, lawyers, 
government careerists, and their wives. 

To hear these good people, organized labor 
is to blame for virtually everything from 
the Berlin crisis to nationalist outbursts in 
Nyasaland. What bothered me most was 
that all the disagreement was virtually as 
polite as the agreement. Nobody got angry; 
nobody had a point of view truly worth 
fighting about. 

These professionals seem to have forgotten 
the past, although some suffered in the de- 
pression and others had been caught up in 
yesteryear’s war tides. 

A strange myopia afflicted the crowd, or 
so it seemed to me. The doctors were re- 
markably unconcerned over the kind of 
closed shop enforced by the American Medi- 
cal Association. The rising costs of medical 
care, the pushing up by doctors of their fees, 
or other unsavory aspects of organized medi- 
cine. The lawyers were equally unconcerned 
about the activities of the American Bar 
Association, even the recent ABA attack upon 
the Supreme Court because it had upheld 
traditional civil liberties. 

Organized labor is not holy or beyond re- 
proach. In some cases, unions have been 
entrapped by the same corruptions that have 
afflicted other organizations and groups. Of 
course, action must be taken to root out this 
corruption. Labor itself recognizes the dan- 
gers better than any other group within our 
society and it is doing something about it. 

I think I can say in all honesty that labor 
is almost alone in its lack of smugness to- 
ward this and other major problems of our 
day. I don’t mean either that our halo’s 
on too tight. Nor do I mean that some 
among us haven’t grown smug and self- 
satisfied. 

But organized labor is one of the last 
places where a.nonconformist can still hold 
a job. It is one of the few groups which 
has refused to stand by while freedom is 
traded away in the name of some imagined 
security. Had it not been for labor's pro- 
tests, the Defense Department's security pro- 
gram might have degenerated into a night- 
mare, especially in the day of McCarthy. 

Where else in America, other than in the 
labor movement, are the ethics of the mar- 
ketplace subjected even to critical appraisal? 

Who, in America, other than labor, now 
speaks up for the underdog? 

Who else in America dares even remind big 
enterprise that the primary purpose of pro- 
duction is a better life, not better profits? 

Like every other organization subjected to 
the erosions of time, organized labor has been 
affected by institutionalism. The fighting 
idealism of yesterday has been lost in some 
cases. But the institutional drives remain 
and these are drives that are good for Amer- 
ica because they compel the union to rep- 
resent the interests of the average man. 
Despite the press, these are not just mouth- 
ings. Our fight for a better minimum wage 
is real, so is our fight for better housing and 
so is our struggle for racial equality. 

Much of organized labor’s idealism re- 
mains. If you don’t think so, go to a local 
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union meeting where unpaid officers ad- 
minister the affairs of struggling organiza- 
tions far removed from the power politics 
of Washington. Or go on the job where 
stewards—average Joes and Janes—take up 
the cudgels for their fellows as an accepted 
part of their unpaid assignments. 

Come south along with me. Here, the 
struggle for organization goes on in the face 
of terrible odds. Here, organizers are still 
beaten up and run out of town, as happened 
only recently to a Texile Workers Union or- 
ganizer and one from the Hosiery Workers. 

Despite the odds, men still go back into the 
Southland with the union message. These 
men who work for struggling unions could 
get jobs elsewhere. They return after de- 
feat because they know that only the union 
can answer the problems of the exploited 
worker. Call this misplaced idealism in an 
age of cynicism, if you will. But thank God, 
as well, that there still is some small share 
of it in the land. 

If, by big labor, you mean big unions, then 
there is big labor in America. But just re- 
member that when a strike takes place, it is 
individual working people who rally to their 
organizations. The biggest union in the 
world couldn’t make its strike instructions 
stick if workers weren’t convinced that with- 
out the union they would be nothing. 

Contrary to the popular view, most of our 
unions are anything but big. Many are still 
struggling for bargaining rights in unequal 
battles with employers. And while strikes 
are won, they also are lost. Yet the battle 
goes on, and it will continue as long as 
labor must fight the morality and the values 
of the marketplace. 


SOMETHING IS MISSING 


Something seems to have gone out of 
American life. It’s a sense of sympathy for 
one’s fellow man, a sense of integrity, an 
understanding of the other fellow’s right to 
human dignity. 

There was a day when the picket line of 
underpaid textile workers commanded sym- 
pathy. There was a time when the plight 
of the farm worker was of national concern. 
There was a day even when the Nation cared 
about its poor, and that wasn’t so long ago. 

The latest figures show that millions of 
‘workers remain unemployed, and the projec- 
tions show that joblessness will remain high. 
Congress doesn’t seem to care, and the Presi- 
dent appears perfectly willing to sacrifice 
the welfare of the jobless to budget balanc- 
ing and economy. 

Like the weather, a measure of unemploy- 
ment now seems to be taken for granted. A 
few years ago the rate was 4 percent. Now 
6 percent of our manpower willing and able 
to work is jobless, and only labor really seems 
to give a tinker’s dam. 

A few years back labor was informed that 
the key to jobs and prosperity is high produc- 
tivity. In the abstract, that’s absolutely cor- 
rect. Labor responded with a will and pro- 
duced more than ever. , 

When automation came along, we raised 
no objection. Some of us wondered what 
the social consequences might be, but the 
experts pooh-poohed our fears and told us 
that automation would create more jobs than 
it would destroy. What's more, we were 
promised that these would be highly skilled 
jobs that would pay better. 

We are also told that service and white- 
collar employment opportunities would ex- 
pand and that there would be plenty of new 
jobs in these areas. Every man, it seemed, 
would be free of drudgery and, what’s more, 
the new technology would automatically 
bring about shorter hours: 

A few who doubted cited the case of the 
farmer who then, as now, was being over- 
whelmed by his own productivity. We 
agreed that there ought to be more produc- 
tion and higher productivity. All we asked 
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was assurance that this be transformed into 
prosperity for everybody. 

Automation, we were told, would bring 
about a brave new world in which all our 
social and economic problems would be 
solved with the precision of an electronic 
computer. All we had to do, the experts 
said, was leave it to the corporations and to 
nature. 

Nature’s way, it appears, hasn’t been good 
enough. Today, fewer manufacturing work- 
ers are turning out about 50 percent more 
goods than a decade ago. 

Where are those jobs in the service trades? 
Where are the white collar jobs? And where, 
for that matter, are all those skilled jobs? 

The same process that has cut down jobs 
in manufacturing is cutting down job op- 
portunity in the service trades and in white 
collar. If this is the age of the atom and of 
automation, it is also the age of the com- 
puter. The same computer that has made 
possible the robot factory is also making pos- 
sible office, warehouse and store automation. 

In the steel industry, some 100,000 jobs are 
gone forever. In autos, the situation is even 
worse. Year after year, more and more 
farmers are tractored off the land. Year by 
year, the workforce grows as the war babies 
of the forties enter the job market. 

By 1965, over 1,250,000 new workers will 
enter the job market annually. At this time, 
the Nation will have a workforce of 78 mil- 
lion. Even if gross output expands at a rate 
higher than today, the mid-sixties will be a 
time of high joblessness. 

THOSE ROSY PROMISES 


What happened to the rosy promises of 
yesterday? 

What kind of future can we offer today’s 
unemployed and tomorrow’s eager youth? 

Who cares? Certainly not our corporate 
employers. And, this administration ap- 
pears to care even less. I wish I could say 
that the leadership of the Democratic Party 
truly cares but even they don’t seem much 
concerned. Certainly, Congress has yet to 
come forward with a program that will put 
the Nation back to work. 

This is the great immorality of today—an 
immorality worse by far than the hand in 
the till. Nobody seems to care very much 
any more—nobody but organized labor and 
the jobless. 

Today, in Clearfield County, Pa., in High- 
top, W. Va., in Washington, D.C., and in 
other cities and counties in most of our in- 
dustrial States, children and their elders are 
eating mollygrub. 

“What's mollygrub?” you may ask. 

It’s a diet of Federal surplus foods. Mil- 
lions in this country are dependent in some 
measure on this diet. 

In Washington, D.C., a family of one to 
five persons dependent on public assistance 
or living in abject poverty is eligible for one 
unit of mollygrub. That unit consisted, 
some time ago, of a monthly allotment of 
10 pounds of flour, 5 pounds of cornmeal, 5 
pounds of cheddar cheese, 5 pounds of rice, 
and 414 pounds of powdered milk. The 
total value of this package has been esti- 
mated at $6. 

Some 7,000 children in the Washington, 
D.C., public schools are hungry.each day and 
so far there has been only talk of feeding 
them, since our National Congress hasn't 
seen fit to appropriate extra funds for their 
lunches. A Washington, D.C., newspaper 
recently ran a series on poverty in our Na- 
tion’s Capital. It found that 31,000 fam- 
ilies—over 100,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren—live in dire want. 

Side by side with hunger at home and 
with even worse hunger abroad are whole 
are whole warehouses full of surplus food. 
Year by year we stockpile this food as a 
monument to the folly of our marketplace 
morality. 

As the idle miners of Hightop, W. Va., eat 
theif sparse surplus food diet of dried milk 
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and -rice, the Government warehouses are 
bursting with wheat, corn, butter, eggs, dried 
fruits, peanut butter, dried meats, and al- 
most every other variety of food. 

By next. July the United States will have 
invested $9 billion in surplus foods. Under 
the flexible farm support program of Ezra 
Taft Benson the surplus grows year by year. 
Flexible supports meant more intensive cul- 
tivation of the land last year and another 
300 million bushels of wheat were surplus. 
This year there will be a bumper corn crop, 
which should mean meat in plenty even for 
the jobless. 

The peoples of the entire world know 
about our farm glut. If they become anti- 
American, this food surplus that they can- 
not touch may have something to do with it. 
The reasons will have much more to do with 
hunger than procommunism. 


- + 7 * . 
Because we are fools, we have geared our 
food surplus program to the market. To- 


day, the food cannot be passed out to those 
in need even at home unless this will stabi- 
lize prices. The chase for higher farm prices, 
like the chase for the hard dollar, is the ex- 
cuse for denying food to the hungry. 

. That’s the law, and the law, after all, 
must be respected even though it makes 
jackasses of us. The thought that the law 
might be changed so that the hungry might 
be fed seems to send shivers down the spines 
of respectable businessmen who look upon 
this as the backdoor to socialism. 

This year, $4 billion are being spent for 
price supports to carry out “Uncle” Ezra Ben- 
son’s flexible farm price policy. Another bil- 
lion will be required simply to pay storage 
costs for our mountain of surplus foods. 

If just the amount of money now going to 
pay for storage were spent to feed the hungry 
of America, a big dent would be made in 
food surpluses. This would do more to 
stabilize prices than any support program 
since the expenditure would permanently 
remove millions of pounds of food from the 
market. This could be done without enter- 
ing into competition with our usual food 
distribution outlets. 

Senator WayNe Morse recently charged 
that “we do a better job of feeding our live- 
stock” than we do in feeding our hungry 
children; The Oregon lawmaker pointed 
out that “when cattle starve, half the U.S. 
Air Force flies hay to them.” 

The surplus food program is financed by 
30 percent of the receipts of all customs re- 
ceived by the United States under terms of 
a law enacted in 1935. Last year, the De- 
partment of Agriculture could have spent 
$220. million for this purpose and could also 
have dipped into $300 million of unobligated 
balances carried forward from previous 
years. 

Such was the state of morality in the re- 
cession year of 1958 that Secretary Benson 
turned back unspent to the Federal Treasury 
$83.5 million which will be forever lost. for 

rpose. 

"see Paciniey was deliberately withheld 
from the poorest and weakest of our society. 
When Benson turned it back to the Treas- 
ury, he virtually took food from the mouths 
of hungry babies. 

This is the same man who, in the name of 
economic good sense and marketplace mo- 
rality, ran up the agricultural budget to $7 
billion, 

The crime of Benson is far more serious 
than that of the New Jersey racketeer I 
mentioned at the start of this talk. Benson, 
however, acted within the framework of law 
and in the name of morality. 

Even as Benson turned back his surplus 
funds, a local union president from the Tex- 
tile Workers Union had this to say in testi- 
mony before the Congress: 

“We have read in the papers that the (Ag- 
riculture) Department does have funds to 
buy more surplus .commodities, If this is 
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the case, it is a national scandal that hun- 
gry children, to say nothing of their parents, 
in communities like ours are not receiving 
sufficient nourishing and palatable foods to 
meet their urgent needs.” 

Here is an indictment that speaks for it- 
self. Ask yourselves who are the guilty in 
our society and answers the question hon- 
estly. The answer is hardly pleasant, 


OUR ADVANCED CIVILIZATION 


Yes, ours is an age of advanced civilization 
and one of advanced technology. We cower 
in the shadow of the H-bomb and despite 
big talk, we refuse even to meet our re- 
sponsibilities in harnessing the energy of the 
atom for peaceful purposes. 

A major problem for the industrial work- 
ers of the new age will be protection. from 
the killing effects of radiation. Great new 
problems are appearing in this area—prob- 
lems both of adequate safety and of com- 
pensation to those injured on the job. 

Recently, industry spokesmen appeared be- 
fore a joint Congress committee to state 
their views. The head of a big insurance 
company urged no Federal action to set 
safety standards until the States prove that 
they will not or cannot do the job. How 
many must die or suffer the pangs of radia- 
tion sickness before industry is convinced of 
the need for uniform safety and compensa- 
tion standards? ° 

Here, too, the same old arguments of 
statism and cost were raised by industry on 
the same old basis as in yesterday’s world. 
So callous were industry spokesmen that 
Representative Cuer HoLiFietp finally de- 
clared: “You are talking about a material 
that throws rays through 5 feet of concrete 
and kills people.” 

This is the morality of our day. It is a 
morality that permits the $150,000-a-year 
executive to cut himself into a stock melon 
while condemning a 20-cents-an-hour, un- 
ion-won wage increase as inflationary. A re- 
cent report of the State of New York showed 
that there are now 45 persons in that State 
alone with incomes of over a million a year. 
The wealthy are very much still with us and 
they probably get a big bang out of seeing 
labor blamed for so many of today’s ills. 

Labor is blamed today for the results of 
the administered prices of big business—for 
an inflation that has its roots in a business 
policy geared to maximum unit profits in- 
stead of maximum production. Labor has 

ecome the whipping boy for the outlandish 
profits of our monopolistic corporations. To 
blame the factory worker with his average 
wage of $87 weekly for inflation is nonsense. 
This worker is the victim of inflation, not its 
cause. 

It is strange that we hear little today 
about the mad speculation in Wall Street, 
and its effects upon inflation, but then the 
profits made there don’t go to working peo- 
ple. Today’s land speculation is fantastic, 
but the speculators don’t work in auto or 
steel plants and they aren’t unemployed, so 
their profits must be perfectly kosher. 

Nor has anybody even talked about the 
growth of a technical and middle manage- 
ment bureaucracy that fattens on itself and 
adds significantly to costs. In these days 
ef upper-middle-income suburbia, it just 
wouldn’t do to talk about these cracks in 
management’s picture window. 

Hundreds of thousands of displaced work- 
ers stand as a monument to today’s produc- 
tivity and this productivity unemployment 
is the best answer to those who lay feather- 
bedding, high wages, and inflation at labor’s 
door. The plain fact is that unit labor costs 
in key industry haven’t gone up significant- 
ly and that management has recouped wage 
increases through the rise of output per 
man-hour. What we need is ever wider mar- 
kets for goods, not stagnant wage levels. 

It is time for a stocktaking in America 
and for ending senseless stockpiling. It is 
time to take up the cudgels against the pres- 
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ent dead level of conformity and for plain 
old-fashined decency. The American people 
need once more to understand that righteous 
wrath is not only permissible but desirable. 
America needs, above all, fewer pitchmen and 
more angry men. We need, possibly, fewer 
whitewashing detergents and more soap- 
boxes. 





Small Business Investment Companies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
issue of Small Business, published by the 
National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, carried an article in which this or- 
ganization recommended eiegislation 
which would, through tax benefits and 
greater flexibility, enhance and speed up 
the organization of small business in- 
vestment companies. 

The suggestions incorporated in this 
article are of interest to those concerned 
with the welfare of small business. Un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I submit this article for the benefit of 
the Members of Congress and others: 

NSBMA Urces New Tax BENEFITS To SPEED 
: INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


Greater tax benefits * * * and increased 
fiscal flexibility. This was the gist of NSBMA 
recommendations to beef up the Small 
Business Investment Act. 

And in presenting his testimony to the 
House Select Committee on Small Business, 
President Harry E. Brinkman was hopeful 
that the act might yet provide a needed flow 
of private capital for small business starts 
and expansion. 

The Investment Act last year was a key 
aid measure as Congress tossed out a legis- 
lative lifeline to small business. Through 
it, a nationwide web of private investment 
companies was to be established. And they 
were to provide the sorely needed long-term 
debt and equity capital which is a major 
problem of most small firms. 

But the rush to form investment com- 
panies has not been forthcoming. At press- 
time, less than 20 have been licensed. And 
the main deterrent seems to be that of the 
act’s tax benefits which some critics have 
labeled “confusing” and “downright mis- 
leading.” 

With this in mind, NSBMA’s testimony 
recommended: 

1. That investment companies be allowed 

to establish a reserve for losses of up to 20 
percent of their assets—and that this be 
tax deductible; 
. 2. That dividends paid on preferred and 
common stock of such companies be de- 
ductible from earnings before taxes are com- 
puted; - 

3. That dividends paid on preferred and 
common stock issued by investment com- 
panies be tax free to the recipient, up to 
$5,000; 

4. That investment companies be given 
greater flexibility by allowing them to pur- 
chase preferred and common stock, or any 
other equity interest that may be authorized 
by the Small Business Administration which 
supervises and licenses companies formed 
under the act. 

Three main tax benefits were included in 


the original 1958 law, Through them: 
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1. Dividends an investment company re- 
ceives from the stock of a small business are 
exempt from the corporate income tax; 

2. Investors in the stock of an investment 
company who incur a loss on that stock may 
take an ordinary loss deduction—rather 
than a less advantageous capital loss deduc- 
tion; 

3. Investment companies which have a 
loss on an investment in a small business 
may take an ordinary loss deduction rather 
than a capital loss. 

One other major “gripe” with the act’s 
requirements is that of requiring a small 
business to “share” its ownership with the 
investment. company making it a loan. 

Most n amendments to the act 
already are ingorporated in bills to be con- 
sidered by both Senate and House this year. 

From what we can learn, the consensus on 
Capitol Hill points toward passage of reme- 
dial legislation this session. 





A Solution Needed for Food Surplus 
Problem 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
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Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as this 
session of the 86th Congress draws to a 
close, there are some tough problems 
that have not been solved. Among the 
unsolved problems is the farm program. 
For many years, Federal legislation has 
only complicated and worsened the situ- 
ation in relating supply with demand in 
the farm program. The extent of this 
imbalance because of Federal tamper- 
ing might well be assayed by checking 
reaction to the following article which 
outlines a discovery of “Way Found To 
Grow Winter Grains in Tropics in Third 
of Normal Time.” How welcome will 
be additional grain production when 
present surpluses bulge our warehouses? 

A solution sooner or later to the farm 
mess must be found. If Congress will 
not provide the leadership, the people 
may well force Congress to take action 
by supporting the administration’s re- 
quest for a new and corrective farm pro- 
gram. After all the people forced a 
labor reform bill through the House. 

The article follows: 

New Source or Foop ror MILLIONS—WayY 
Founp To Grow WINTER GRAINS IN TROPICS 
In THIRD OF NORMAL TIME 
PASADENA, CaLir., August 30.—A way of 

growing winter grains in the winterless 

Tropics—and thus opening a new source of 

food for millions—was disclosed today by the 

California Institute of Technology. 

For the first time, the institute said, winter 
rye plants have been made to produce grains 
without the benefit of winter and in a third 
of the normal time. 

There is evidence the same thing can be 
done with barley, wheat, and other winter 
grains, the school said. 

“Generally if you find something that 
changes the growth habits of one member of a 
family of plants it will work for the whole 
family,” said Harry R. Highkin, research 
fellow in biology at the institute. 

An announcement by the institute said 
Highkin and two associates made the rye 
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produce grain in.2'44 months. The usual 
period is 8 months, including a winter cold 
spell of 6 to 8 weeks. 

“The method is simple and practical com- 
mercially,” Highkin said. 

The scientists used a spray of gibberel- 
lin,'a hormone that plants secrete to induce 
stem growth, on rye plants grown in a 
constant hothouse temperature of 62 degrees. 

Highkin waited until the plants had 10 
leaves and were about a month old. Spraying 
at this time caused the plants to grow 
rapidly and produce grain within another 
month and a half. 

Highkin believes two things happen to 
grains normally during winter, and that 
spraying them with: gibberellin eliminates 
these phases and speeds up seed production. 

One is the secretion or accumulation of 
some substance so that gibberellin can be 
formed in the plant’s growing tip at the end 
of the cold period. The other is the forma- 
tion of additional hormones, called florigens, 
which scientists believe the plant secretes to 
produce grain. 





Unworkable Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial by Mr. Robert In- 
galls in the Corvallis (Oreg.) Gazette 
Times of August 17, 1959, on the farm 
support program: 

UNWORKABLE Price SUPPORTS 


Unsound, unworkable Government price 
supports are threatening to put the Na- 
tion’s farmers in the public opinion “dog- 
house,” says Charlie Shuman, a Sullivan, [ll., 
grain and livestock farmer. And Shuman is 
also president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

At a meeting of women’s editors in a Chi- 
cage hotel recently, the gentleman farmer 
from downstate Illinois declared that farm- 
ers resent “being made the goat of a series 
of unworkable Government farm programs.” 
Then he pointed out that farmers have often 
insisted on these programs being changed 
but the Congress has not as yet taken effec- 
tive action. 

It's difficult to understand the line of 
reasoning of our Senators and Representa- 
tives in this case. If the price-support pro- 
gram is so distasteful to the majority of our 
agriculturists why doesn’t the lawmaker 
choose to go along with his constituents back 
in the hustings? 

Pointing to the unsound, unworkable farm 
programs, Shuman says he does not sub- 
scribe to the idea that it is good public re- 
lations to apply the whitewash, use high- 
pressure propaganda or resort to sweeping 
dirt under the rug. “These programs have 
been bad and we know it,” he exclaimed. 

Farm Bureau’s objective, as we know it, is 
to create conditions under which farmers 
can earn and get a high per family rea! in- 
come in a manner which will preserve free- 
dom and eliminate Government regulation 
of individual farming operations. The cur- 
rent farm program doesn’t further that ob- 
jective. 

We've often wondered whether the indi- 
vidual farmer is sick of the setup that Ezra 
Taft Benson himself lambasts as occasion 
presents itself. 
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Shuman says that today’s burdensome 
farm surpluses are symptoms of a sick farm 
program which has infected agriculture with 
the disease of Federal aid and control that is 
spreading to other American walks of life. 

We marvel that the taxpayers, ever on 
guard against increasing levies for. educa- 
tional purposes, have not awakened to the 
fact that Federal contribution to our schools 
is gradually encroaching where it should not 
to the detriment of local interest in schools. 
We're so everlastingly beset with Federal aid 
that we aren’t able to stand alone without 
it, not only in our school system but in 
many other systems that used to function on 
their own initiative. 

There's a sinisterism we fear In the hand- 
outs the Government insists on providing 
and the condition the farmer finds himself 
in now as regards the subsidized Federal pro- 
gram. It’s something like dad setting son 
up housekeeping and then telling him to go 
right ahead on his own. Dad, instead of leav- 
ing the son with full responsibility, every so 
often slips him a check gratis and thereby 
weakens the son’s family headship. 

Incident to beliefs in some quarters in and 
out of farm circles which would defend ex- 
cessive Government farm expenditures on 
the grounds that many other groups in our 
economy are subsidized, Shuman pointed out 
that the farmers are not out for revenge. 
Their primary purpose is, rather, to serve the 
best interests of farmers, and Government 
subsidies cannot do this. 

If the Government insists on slowing farm 
production, on telling the farmer how much 
he can and can’t grow, on furthering dicta- 
torial subsidizing, we'll soon have an agricul- 
tural power potential group on a dole. 

Food in the United States is the best buy 
in the world, Shuman told the women at the 
Chicago hotel session. He was continuing 
to sing the praises of the tremendous pro- 
duction strides made by agriculture under 
the nonsubsidized program they themselves 
instituted when horse and mule farming was 
being discarded in favor of power farming 
and highly sensitized, utilized, and fertilized 
truck farming. - 

Today a factory worker can buy a month's 
supply of food for his family—an average size 
household—for 40 hours of work in contrast 
to 51 hours of work necessary 7 years ago 
to purchase that much. 


Given proper Government supervision and 
encouragement without dictatorial coddling, 
and American agriculture can produce under 
an economic program of supply and demand 
a most satisfactory form of existence on the 
farm, in the home of the factory worker, or 
the millions in neither group whom we clas- 
sify as white-collared workers. 





Golden Remembrancer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Rrecorp a tribute to the 
founders of California written by Mr. 
John C: Crowe: 

GOLDEN REMEMBRANCER 

Let's roll out the golden carpet. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1959, California will be 109 years 
old as a State in the American Union. 

This writer is a grandson of California 
pioneer parents who sailed into the Golden 
Gate during the gold rush—Mary Ann and 
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Caleb Coakley. Their first child, Mary Ann 
Coakley (this writer’s mother) was born at 
Stockton, in March 1853. I heard from their 
lips the glorious story of the sacrifices and 
hardships that the pioneers endured to reach 
and establish the State of California. In 
1849 our Nation was composed of 30 States— 
15 of which legalized human slavery, while 
the other 15 did not. The scales on human 
slavery was evenly balanced until the 
100,000 daring young men who founded the 
State of California threw their weight into 
the scales forever against slavery. Because 
of their bold and forthright stand, California 
met with fierce opposition in her request for 
statehood. 

But the 100,000 daring young men of 1849 
who had actually bet their lives to reach this 
golden State, had the moral stamina to meet 
and overcome the opposition and won state- 
hood for California on September 9, 1850— 
giving star 31 to our Nation’s flag—and, for- 
ever, setting the American pitch against hu- 
man slavery. 

JOHN C. CROWE. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 





Conservation and Management of 
Migratory Marine Fish 
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Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a serious 
problem regarding the conservation and 
management of migratory marine fish 
has been brought to my attention. At 
my request, the Department of the In- 
terior has informed me of the phenome- 
nal growth of -recreational salt water 
fishing in recent years, which growth 
has created many problems in the field 
of management and its relationship’ to 
commercial fishing. 

During the year 1955, 4% million 
sportsmen participated in this popular 
sport for a total of 59 million days and 
spending $489 million. 

I have been advised that the annual 
sport harvest may now approximate a 
half-billion pounds of fish and may dou- 
ble in the next decade. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to suggest that future study 
and consideration be given to authoriz- 
ing a comprehensive and continuing 
study of migratory marine fish of inter- 
est to recreational fishermen of the 
United States. 

The purpose of such a study would be 
to develop wise conservation policies 
and constructive management activities. 

It is my belief that a cooperative pro- 
gram of research between the States in- 
volved and the Federal Government 
would be a logical approach to the 
problem. The Federal Government could 
supply funds in equal proportion to those 
supplied by the States for this purpose, 
limited to 50 percent of the cost of the 
program. I would recommend that not 
more than $100,000 be made available, 
on a 50-50 matching basis, with any one 
State in any one year. 

Federal funds employe on a joint 
Federal-State level have in the past 
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proven to create greater State financial 
participation and interest in planning 
research programs of this nature. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that in the 
next Congress we may establish a con- 
tinuing research program for the con- 
servation and improved management of 
migratory marine fish in the United 
States and contiguous waters. 

For the purpose of studying this 
problem, I am introducing H.R. 8968. I 
welcome any and all comments from 
interested conservation and sportsmen’s 
agencies on this proposed new program. 





How Can We Stop the Communist Drive 
in Laos? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I brought to the attention of Mem- 
bers of the House the critical situation 
which has been created in the far- 
away country of Laos with the initi- 
ation there of a new Communist attack 
designed to take over another key sec- 
tor of southeast Asia. I expressed my 
own view that, though it was important 
that we give assistance in terms of 
money and weapons to the people of 
Laos defending themselves against one 
more act of Communist penetration, I 
was fearful that this type of assistance 
might not be enough and I suggested 
that we must also be prepared to send 
our own forces, including a detachment 
of marines and a U.S. Navy carrier, to 
this troubled part of the world to dem- 
onstrate our determination, just as we 
demonstrated it at Lebanon, not to per- 
mit the Communists to upset further 
the balance of power in any part of the 
world. 

Of course, this suggestion raised some 
serious questions. But by the same 
token the fact of Communist aggression, 
the difficulty of dealing with it effec- 
tively, and the natural hesitancy on the 
part of Americans to commit them- 
selves promptly in this kind of a situ- 
ation have also raised some serious ques- 
tions. Yesterday, August 30, there ap- 
peared in the New York Times a 
thoughtful editorial which I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House. I thoroughly endorse 
its statement that, in order to protect 
ourselves against Communist aggression 
we must “recognize a grave menace 
when it appears, and not shrug it off 
lightly because it happens to be on the 
other side of the world.” The editorial 
follows: 

Lessons From Laos 

The situation in Laos is proving, once 
more, that the free world has given inade- 
quate attention to its means of defense 
against the Communist conspiracy. Com- 
munist raiding parties have now struck with- 
in 16 miles of the capital. At least three 
areas in the northern part of the country 
are already under Communist control or in 
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a state of chaos. The survival of free gov- 
ernment in this newly independent king- 
dom is at stake. 

Laos is a member of the United Nations, 
but the Secretary General admits that he is 
powerless. He cannot even send in observers 
unless they are requested by both sides in 
the controversy and naturally the last thing 
in the world that the Communists want is 
observation. The United Nations cannot 
take any forceful and immediate action with- 
out the authority of the Security Council 
where the Communist veto is expected, auto- 
matically. 

The United States, acting independently, 
has announced its intention to airlift some 
small arms and ammunition to the tiny 
Laotian Army. It may be possible to bring 
its effectives up from 25,000 to 29,000 men, 
to withstand the assault of North Vietnam 
and Red China, whose manpower and fire- 
power are not under such modest limita- 
tions. 

Even that little bit of help is joyfully 
welcomed by the free Laotians as a symbol 
of the fact that at least someone, somewhere 
in the world, is concerned over their sur- 
vival. And naturally it has drawn a prompt 
and bitter denunciation from the Commu- 
nists in North Vietnam on the ground that 
“U.S. imperialists are seeking to expand the 
civil war in Laos into a real shooting war.” 
This is no time for humor, but one may be 
forgiven a wry smile at the concern of for- 
eign Communist North Vietnam over “a civil 
war in Lads. 

What all this demonstrates is that we have 
not yet developed any effective techniques 
for meeting the by now well-known Commu- 
nist tactics. We don’t want a big war and 
the Communists know it. So they can keep 
up this unremitting process of hacking away 
at human liberties, knowing that the United 
Nations is powerless and that most members 
wish to keep the peace. 

Some changes in the mechanism of keep- 
ing the peace and preserving human liber- 
ties are obviously needed. Perhaps the first 
change that is required is in our own think- 
ing so that we can recognize a grave menace 
when it appears, and not shrug it off lightly 
because it happens to be on the other side of 
the world, 





Soldier of God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Presbyterian Life magazine of Sep- 
tember 1, 1959: 

Soupirer or Gop 
(By James W. Hoffman) 

(On the battlefield, in prison camp, in 
the corridors of the Pentagon, Chaplain 
John K. Borneman’s job has always been 
the same—to be a pastor to the men and 
women of the armed services.) 

In Australian in 1942, a U.S. Army chap- 
lain fresh from the States was talking with 
a young airman who had been through the 
battles of Pearl Harbor, Bataan, and Cor- 
regidor. 

“Those chaplains sure did 
pilot said. “Know what one 
Let me see, what was his name? Borne- 
man—that’s it—John Borneman. It was 
just before Christmas, and we were all want- 
ing to get messages home, and plenty bad. 
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He knows it, so he goes around asking us if 
we want to send a telegram to the folks at 
home. Boy oh boy, is he a mind reader— 
so he collects our messages and makes the 
trip back to’ Manila, and it’s plenty dan- 
gerous, too. But he gets the messages 
through—and comes back to get more.” 

“What do you suppose,” the chaplain 
asked, “has happened to him?” 

“Probably captured by the Japs.” 

The pilot was right. Jonathan Wain- 
wright, in his book, “General Wainwright’s 
Story,” tells about watching the Death March 
of Bataan winding by the hotel in which 
he was being held prisoner by the enemy. 

“Among the marchers, with his chin in 
the air, was Chaplain John K. Borneman, a 
valiant soldier of God and the United 
States.” 

Chaplain Borneman was one of the sur- 
vivors of that 186-mile tramp in the broil- 
ing sun. He has survived many other or- 
deals as well, including battles on land and 
in the air, a train wreck, an airplane crash, 
and 2% years in a Japanese concentration 
camp. 

Retired from the Army in 1950 because of 
wounds received in action, Chaplain Borne- 
man is now executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Chaplains and Service Person- 
nel of the United Presbyterian Church, which 
serves 205 Presbyterian chaplains and around 
75,000 laymen in the Armed Forces. 

He began his military career during World 
War I, as a fighter pilot with the 72d Pursuit 
Group. Although those were the days of 
canvas-covered biplanes, when guns jammed 
and motors died with no apparent reason, 
Lieutenant Borneman came through the war 
without a'scratch. 

After demobilization John Borneman re- 
turned to Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. Here he took all the courses 
in science he could fit into his schedule, as 
he planned to become a doctor. Since child- 
hood he had been torn betwéen two voca- 
tions, medicine and the ministry. For gen- 
erations the men in his family had been 
doctors or dentists; how the notion of enter- 
ing the ministry first came to him, he doesn’t 
remember, 


DISILLUSIONMENT ABOUT MINISTRY 


He made his decision to study medicine 
after knoWing several ministers who didn’t 
seem to be doing much of a job. This dis- 
illusionment was almost offset, he says, by 
remembering an Army chaplain he had 
known in World War I—‘“a wonderful fel- 
low, a Lutheran named, believe it or not, 
MacIntosh.” 

While he was in college, Borneman met 


* other ministers who impressed him favor- 


ably, and his resolve to follow medicine 
wavered. Finally, in his junior year, he at- 
tended a student conference on vocations at 
which several clergymen spoke persuasive- 
ly of the demands and opportunities of their 
work. The scales tipped, and John Borne- 
man revised his academic plans to point 
himself toward the ministry. 

He studied at the Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Church, and took graduate 
work at the Universities of Pennsylvania and 
of Buffalo, N.Y. In 1925 he became pastor 
of Bacon Memorial.Presbyterian Church, Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y. He married the former 
Elizabeth Goos. >! |. encaster, Pa., the follow- 


year. 

The Niagara Falls church was strategically 
located for giving young Borneman a nudge 
toward his destined career. Nearby was the 
Army’s Fort Niagara. ‘The military,” Borne- 


‘man explains, “either gets in a man’s blood 


or it doesn’t. If it doés, he can never get 
away from it for long.” Pastor Borneman 
began hanging around Fort Niagara, and 
presently found himself, for all practical pur- 
poses, as much a chaplain as parish minister. 

In 1929 he entered the Army Chaplain 
Corps, and through the following 10 years 
served many installations in the United 


. 
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States. The chaplaincy, he felt strongly, of- 
fered a chance to minigter to men who were 
all too often neglected by the churches and 
their people in settled congregations. As he 
has said many times since, “it is not surpris- 
ing when servicemen forget their obligations 
to God, if the church has first forgotten its 


‘obligations to them.” 


When the United States entered World 
War II, Chaplain Borneman had already been 
in the Philippines for 2 years. He was the 
first American chaplain to be wounded in ac- 
tion, receiving a hail of bomb fragments in 
his legs just 22 days after Pearl Harbor. Less 
than 3 months later he earned his second 
Purle Heart when a shell fragment lodged in 
his head. When a grenade exploded in front - 
of him less than 2 months after that, gash- 
ing his chest and abdomen, Chaplain Borne- 
man was hospitalized for the third time in 
less than 6 months of war. 


AMERICANS CAPTURED 


Two hours after Borneman was taken to 
the hospital, the American forces surrendered 
to the Japanese. Sixteen days later he was 
taken from the hospital—“The Japs made 
us well by order”—and forced to join the 
death march. Fifteen thousand Americans 
and fifty thousand Filipinos made up that 
wretched parade, a.wholly unnecessary 
cruelty, for ample motor and rail transporta- 
tion was available to the conquerors. 

John Borneman was then 43 years of age. 
For the next 244 years he was a prisoner at 
infamous Camp No. 1, at Cabanaturan. 

In the Japanese military philosophy, an 
officer is responsible for everything done by 
anyone in his command; for this reason the 
Officers at Camp No. 1 endured the 
most frequent and most brutal punishments, 
Chaplain Borneman was forced to witness 
the murder, after 24-hour beatings, of 12 line 
Officers. The chaplains—all officers, of 
course—made themselves special targets of 
their captors’ wrath by their boldness in de- 
manding better conditions for the prisoners 
and by holding religious services without 
permission. Malnutrition and disease killed 
even more of the Americans than did the 
direct action of their jailers. Of the 33 chap- 
lains imprisoned, only 15 lived to be rescued. 

Chaplain (Major) Borneman, second in 
command among the chaplains at the time of 
their capture, became supervisor of religious 
activities after Chaplain (Colonel) Alfred 
Oliver, a Methodist, had his neck broken dur- 
ing a beating and remained too ill to continue 
his work. For his unyielding efforts to keep 
the truths of religion alive in the prisoners’ 
hearts, Chaplain Borneman was beaten many 
times. On one occasion all the teeth in his 
upper jaw were kicked out; on another, his 
arm was broken. 

During his 30 months’ imprisonment 
Chaplain Borneman contracted dysentery 
and beriberi; he is still troubled by periodic 
returns of these diseases, and will never be 
completely cured, physicians say. Naturally 
a rugged stockily built man, he weighed only 
95 pounds when rescued. 

To the prisoners, the camp authorities’ 
policy on religious work seemed vacillating 
and inconsistent. After originally forbid- 
ding worship services, the Japanese rescinded 
this ruling, but required that sermons be 
submitted to headquarters for approval. As 
paper was scarce and wildly expensive, the 
chaplains used can labels and other scraps 
for writing their sermons. 

Graveside services for the dead were for- 
bidden; the chaplains circumvented this 
prohibition by stealing into the morgue and 
holding services—for as many as 75 men in. 
1 day—over the bodies before the burial 
party would arrive. Of the 5,700 prisoners 
in Camp No. 1, 2,666 died. 

Not one of the chaplains in Camp No. 1, 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Jewish, ever 
shirked an Opportunity to serve the prisoners, 
even though the penalty for doing their 
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proper work was frequently beating and 
torture. - 

Bible classes were forbidden, but were con- 
ducted by the chaplains secretly in a drain- 
age ditch where the prisoners were laboring. 
Guards were posted to give warning of the 
approach of a Japanese. Usually instruction 
could go forward only a few minutes at a 
time, then be interrupted until the coast 
was clear. 

In the second year of imprisonment, chap- 
lains and laymen of eight denominations 
organized the Protestant Christian Church 
of Military Prison Camp No. 1 of the Philip- 
pine Islands. This congregation was strongly 
evangelistic; more than 250 men were bap- 
tized into the Christian faith. The member- 
ship of 1,600 included men from every State 
in the Union and 17 other nations. 

The churgh held night classes in such sub- 
jects as the life of Christ, philosophy of the 
Christian religion, the life of the apostle 
Paul, and Christian ethics. Borneman was 
teacher of the course in Old Testament his- 
tory. For a period of over a year the classes 
had no electric light; laymen cut bottles in 
half, made a wick of cloth, and floated it on 
coconut oil. This homemade lamp enabled 
the teacher to see his notes, but the students 
sat in darkness. In spite of this handicap, 
classes were well attended; several hundred 
men in each course was normal enrollment. 

Clark Lee, a war correspondent who sur- 
vived to report his experiences, wrote of 
Chaplain Borneman that “his parents and 
teachers must have forgotten to teach him 
the word ‘fear’.” 

“We had to act as though we weren’t 
afraid,” Borneman explains. “The only way 
to get anywhere at all with the Japs was to 
talk up—and back—to them. If they 
sensed that a man feared what they could 
do to him, he hadn't a chance.” 

Only his faith in God, Borneman says, 
enabled him to keep going during those 
years. He remembers two hymns especially 
that he kept going over in his mind when 
he was in sharpest need of strength to with- 
stand his ordeals: “Lead On, O King Eter- 
nal,” and “O Jesus, I Have Promised To 
Serve Thee to the End.” 


SOME DESIRED DEATH 


The men who brought no faith with them, 
and failed to acquire it, didn’t last long. 
“We saw many men die because they had 
lost the will to live. With so much evil all 
around us, faith in a righteous, loving God 
wasn’t easy for some men. And as the 
months dragged into years, it was easy to 
believe what the Japs kept telling us—that 
America was finished, that we'd never be 
rescued. Many men willed themselves into 
death just to escape.” 

But so many others the manmade hell of 
hunger and pain proved to be God’s oppor- 
tunity. “With death at our doorstep all the 
time—you never knew when a Japanese 
soldier might get the impulse to raise his 
rifle and shoot you—men began wondering 
about the meaning of life.” The priscners 

-were pathetically eager for assurance of 
some better experience after this life ended. 
Chaplains were always answering questions 
about immortality, then working from that 
to other-aspects of religion. 


For most of the men, what they learned 
in prison was not the shallow faith which 
later came to be called, derisively, foxhole 
religion. With many, Chaplain Borneman 
says, it was the decisive turning point of 
life. “I know six men who are now Pres- 
byterian ministers whose first serious 
thoughts of religion came while they were 
prisoners at camp No. 1. And of course a 
number became clergynren in other 
churches, and many more became really 
dedicated laymen.” 
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Chaplain Borneman regards his years in 
the concentration camp, the lowest in his life 
from & personal standpoint, as the high 
point in his . “The men really 
needed us chaplains, and they knew it. They 
were desperate to receive what we were 
trained to give them.” In spite of the star- 
vation diet and other obstacles, the chap- 
lains were busy all the time—‘“most of us 
had never worked so hard in our lives.” 

Toward the close of 1944, Amerjcan air- 
planes began passing over the camp, with 
increasing regularity, to bomb Japanese in- 
stallations. As the prison authorities real- 
ized that surrender was not far off, brutali- 
ties and killings increased. In a burst of 
fury the commandant told one of the chap- 
lains, “You all pay. If Americans come, you 
not be here to see.” 

Yet, when a large American flotilla was 
sighted in January 1945, the Japanese simply 
abandoned the camp, warning the prisoners 
that if they ventured beyond the barbed 
wire, they would be shot on sight. 

For 3 weeks the prisoners lived on the food 
left behind by their captors. Then one 
night they heard gunshots outside the camp. 
Several chaplains lay on their stomachs in 
the dirt as the shooting increased. They 
agreed that the Japanese, as a final gesture 
of defiance, had returned to kill the 
prisoners. 

Chaplain Borneman made a decision. He 
was @ noncombatant and a minister of God. 
He had not raised a weapon against another 
man since World War I. He searched his 
conscience and found nothing in military 
law or Christian ethics that forbade him to 
defend himself against murder. 

Borneman raced to the kitchen and picked 
out a huge meat knife. Then he stood by 
the door, the knife raised above his head, 
and waited. 

Finally there were footsteps, and the door 
opened. It wasan American Ranger. “Any- 
one else in here?” he asked calmly. Borne- 
man” whispered, “Thank God,” and dropped 
the knife. 


The prisoners were free. 


HOMECOMING HONORS 


Chaplain Borneman’s heroism did not go 
unrecognized at home. Senator James M. 
Mead -of New York, addressing the Senate 
about the war record of the chaplains, cited 
two examples: “The Navy’s O’Callahan and 
the Army’s Borneman, both of whom survived 
the war, are among those who will live for- 
ever in the hearts of Americans.” Borneman 
received three Silver Stars for Gallantry in 
Action, two Bronze Stars for heroism, three 
Purple Hearts, and three Distinguished Unit 
Citations. 

He was returned to the Philippines and 
sent to Japan as a witness in the war crimes 
trials. In_1955 he received the rank of brig- 
adier general, retired. Although he has met 
Japanese people in professional or social sit- 
uations since then, he admits that it is still 
hard to forget that the Japanese he knew in 
the concentration camp behaved in a way 
that seemed hardly human. r 

After.5 years in the Philippines, John Bor- 
neman saw American church life with new 
eyes. He couldn’t forget the ragged, emac- 
iated members of the Protestant Church of 
Military Camp No. 1, ready to suffer like the 
early Christian martyrs for their faith. 
Somehow the well-dressed, overfed wor- 
shipers in stateside churches didn't stand up 
too well in comparison. Something was 
missing. 

In a magazine article published in 1946 
Borneman wrote: “Here we still find, pos- 
sibly in an increasing measure, selfishness, 
greed, sust for power, and petty politics. 
This is true among churchmen as well as in 
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the lay professions. I have seen Waghington 
churches filled each Sunday, and as I wor- 
ship I wonder how much of an actual im- 
pression the service makes on the soul of 
each one present. How much is carried out 
into the actual battle of life where the Chris- 
tian spirit counts? 

“J am confident that each chaplain who 
served among the war prisoners of Caban- 
atuan and has made the supreme sacrifice 
could conscientiously face his Master—and 
did receive the words ‘Welldone * * * enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ Are we con- 
cerned about serving men through the spirit 
of Christ, or are we more concerned about 
rank, knowing meh of influence, exercising 
the power of petty politics? That I have 
wondered about since my return.” 

These observations, Borneman admitted, 
were not new. But to men who had seen 
war at its worst, “they stand out to us now 
as a magnesium flare thrown from an air- 
plane on a dark night.” 

When Army doctors at Walter Reed dis- 
charged Chaplain Borneman in 1950 with the 
recommendation that he retire from the serv- 
ice, they told him he had only 5 more years 
to live. Characteristically, Borneman de- 
cided to give those 5 years to the church. 
Fifty-one was too young to go on the shelf. 

But that was more than 9 years ago, and 
Chaplain Borneman is still at work on a job 
that keeps him constantly on the go. He 
visits all the seminaries where Presbyterians 
study, talking with young men interested in 
the chaplaincy. He works with military 
bases in all the services anywhere in the 
world where Presbyterians are serving. In 
1958, for example, he spent 271 days on the 
road—or more accurately, in the air, for he 
still loves flying and does most of his travel- 
ing by plane. He has kept his private pilot's 
license since youth, and recently “checked 
out in jets’—one of the few private jet pilots 
in the country. On three occasions on the 
job he has hired planes, and flown them him- 
self, when commercial or military transport 
was not available. 

On January 15, 1953, Borneman was trav- 
eling by train from his Philadelphia office to 
his other office in Washingtonm. The train 
failed to slow down as it approached Union 
Station. Brakes gone, the engine smashed 
into the station and plunged through the 
floor. Forty-one passengers were injured, 
eight of them critically. Chaplain Borne- 
man was thrown into the aisle; he picked 
himself up, found no broken bones, and set 
about seeing what he could do for the 
injured. 


Not long after that the airplane in which 
Borneman was a passenger departed from 
Cleveland Airport. But shortly after takeoff 
a motor dropped out. “The pilot did a mar- 
velous job of crashlanding,” Borneman says. 
But one passenger was killed, several injured. 
Borneman came through unharmed. 

Tropical diseases and his many wounds 
have .taken a heavy toll on Borneman'’s 
health. In spite of his full schedule of 
work, those who know him personally realize 
that some of his appointments are tentative. 
Although he begins his working day at 9, 
there are some mornings when it’s just not 
possible to be on deck that early. “With all 
the aches and pains I’ve got,” he recently 
confided to a friend, “it would’ be easy just 
to lie down and die.” , 

But although he talks now and then of 
turning the headship of the chaplains over 
to a younger man, he has no notion of re- 
tiring from the ministry. If he leaves the 
chaplains’ department, he will take some 
other job in the church: John Borneman 
has an ironclad conviction that the Lord 
has kept him alive and able to work only 
because he wants to keep on working. 
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World Coffee Production 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12,1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sults of two recent surveys on world 
coffee production and U.S. coffee con- 
sumption are of great interest to those 
of us concerned with inter-American 
trade relations. 

These surveys were published by the 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau, an instru- 
ment of 13 Latin American coffee-pro- 
ducing nations. One survey relates to 
coffee consumption in this country, the 
largest coffee importing nation in the 
world, from 1950 to 1959. / 

The studies are detailed and authori- 
tative. The bureau has published its 
annual statistical review of world coffee 
trade for the past 22 years. It has con- 
ducted regular surveys of U.S. coffee con- 
sumption since’1950. This year, the U.S. 
survey was made by an independent re- 
search agency, Corby Research Service 
of New Rochelle, N.Y. ; 

The report on coffee consumption by 
the people of the United States is a study 
in depth of the current market in this 
country. It reveals that since 1950 our 
people have increased their coffee drink- 
ing by 100 million cups a day, from 290 
to 390 million. It further shows that 75 
percent of our population, 10 years of age 
or over, now drinks coffee on an average 
of four cups a day. 

The report states that the most strik- 
ing increase in U.S. coffee drinking in the 
past decade is a spectacular rise of 100 
percent in the number of cups being 
drunk between meals—that is, during 
coffeé breaks. The coffee break has be- 
come well established as a national in- 
stitution and now accounts for 28 per- 
cent of our total coffee consumption. 

Americans between the ages of 30 and 
40 comprise the largest category of cof- 
fee drinkers, according to the report, 
consuming an average of more than 
four cups daily. On a regional basis, the 
far West leads the Nation in its coffee 
consumption; followed by the Midwest, 
the East, and the South. 

For the inveterate coffee drinker, the 
most interesting aspect of this study re- 
lates to what might be termed the 
“quality gap” between U.S. coffee con- 
sumption and U.S. coffee use. While we 
now consume 35 percent more coffee 
than we did 10 years ago, we are using 
only 10 percent more pounds. This 
means, according to the report, that 
“Americans are drinking a much weaker 
brew—than the average cup of coffee 
being served in U.S. homes today is being 
brewed at a rate of nearly 65 cups to 
the pound, whereas the recommended 
rate for the best flavor and maximum 
body is 40 cups to the pound.” 

The report explains that the trend to- 
ward weak coffee began a few years ago 
when coffee prices were high and has not 
yet reversed itself, even though coffee 
prices are again at 1950 levels or below. 
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In this connection, the survey also points 
out that while wholesale and retail coffee 
prices are back to 1950 levels, 87 percent 
of all eating places now charge a dime 
per cup, while in 1950 more than half 
charged a nickel. 

All of this is, of course, interesting 
sociological data, but it is more. For 
those concerned with inter-American 
trade relations and the economic welfare 
of our hemisphere, these statistics have a 
special significance. This can best be 
illustrated by relating the information 
supplied in the U.S. report to that in- 
cluded in the Bureau's statistical review 
of world coffee trade. 

During 1958, the world review informs 
us, six Latin American countries relied 
on coffee for more than half of their for- 
eign currency receipts. For Guatemala, 
Haiti, and El Salvador, the proportion 
last year exceeded 70 percent. For Co- 
lombia, 85 percent. And for Brazil, 
which in a recent year obtained almost 
70 percent of its foreign trade receipts 
from coffee exports, the 1958 level fell 
to 55 percent, due to relatively low ship- 
ments. 

To further realize the dependence of 
our Latin American coffee-producing 
neighbors on U.S. imports and con- 
sumption, consider these economic fac- 
tors: 

First. In terms of dollar volume, coffee 
remains the most valuable agricultural 
commodity imported into this country, 
ranking second only to petroleum prod- 
ucts in total import value. 

Second. Of total world exports of 3614 
million bags of coffee in 1958, the United 
States imported approximately 20 mil- 
lion. Latin American producing na- 
tions supplied 72 percent of the world 
total and 85 percent of the U.S. total. 

Third. In turn, Latin American cof- 
fee-producing nations comprised nearly 
20 percent of the total U.S. export mar- 
ket, purchasing nearly $314 billion 
i of merchandise from this coun- 
ry. 

Fourth. Because nearly a million more 
tons of coffee were grown than were 
consumed last year, foreign exchange 
earnings of the Latin American pro- 
ducing nations continued to decline, 
since coffee accounts for an average of 
24 percent of the exchange earnings of 
the area. 

Fifth. Between 1957 and 1958 the de- 
cline in dollar earnings from U.S. im- 
ports from Pan American Coffee Bureau 
nations amounted to nearly $205 mil- 
lion.. As the report points out, where 
this reduction occurred in countries de- 
pending’ heavily on dollar earnings, and 
where it was relatively substantial, the 
result in hemispheric trade relations 
was more balance-of-payments and in- 
ternal fiscal difficulties. 

However, the report states, despite 
overproduction and accumulating sur- 
pluses of green coffee, an orderly market 
was maintained during 1958 through 
concerted action by all of the Latin 
American producing countries. Credit 
is given here to the operation of the 
Latin American Coffee Agreement, 
which went into effect October 1, 1958. 

These two reports shed light on Latin 
American coffee’s role as the indispens- 
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able denominator of inter-American 
trade and a healthy hemispheric econ- 
omy. If any conclusion is to be drawn 
from these studies, it is that the United 
States, as the world’s largest coffee im- 
porter and as the good neighbor of Cen- 
tral and South America, has a definite 
stake in the efforts being made to solve 
the growing world coffee crisis. 

We cannot stand detached while the 
economies of 15 Western Hemisphere 
nations struggle for stability and sur- 
vival, nor can we safely adhere to a 
wait-and-see attitude. For, as I have 
said before, events are moving swiftly 
in Latin America, and our own self in- 
terest dictates that we must anticipate 
rather than react to consequences. 

Our Latin American coffee-produc- 
ing neighbors have taken giant strides 
with considerable sacrifice toward solv- 
ing their dilemma. But it is not simply 
their problem, it is ours as well. Only 
through an active interest in this prob- 
lem and through. continued cooperation 
can we of the United States maintain 
the symbol of coffee as the cup cf 
friendship in the Americas. 





Prince Hall Americanism Day 
Proclamation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. DINGELE. Mr. Speaker, a fine 
organization, the Prince Hall Grand 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of 
Michigan, whose grand master is a dear 
and close friend of mine, Mr. William O. 
Greene, recently proclaimed September 
13, 1959, Prince Hall Americanism Day 
as a memorial to the founder of Negro 
Masons in the United States. The proc- 
lamation is of great merit, and for that 
reason I insert it into the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: : 

PRINCE HALL AMERICANISM DAY 
PROCLAMATION 


The history of the American Negro, 
while inextricably interwoven with the his- 
tory of the United States, has received far 
too little mention in documents of the re- 
corded past. This omission has denied the 
educational values to the masses, of facts 
pertaining to the American of color, and has 
inadvertently led to the belief among many 
people that the Negro has made little or ne 
significant contribution to the founding, 
growth, security, or well-being of this coun- 
try. 

The one phase of history that does em- 
phasize the Negroes participation, is in that 
area, which in reality should be underem- 
phasized, slavery. Because this era of our 
national life, besmirches its vaunted ideals 
of democracy and exposes the blackest blotch 
on the escutcheon of the United States rec- 
titude of national conduct. 

The psychological effects, resulting from 
the denial of the acknowledgment of the 
credits due the Negro, are inescapably bad. 
He is looked upon by the uninformed of the 
dominant group as 4 welfare subject. Pri- 
marily because the records give sparse notice 
to the heroes of his race, their exploits, or 
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their contributions. Thus, it is commonly 
assumed that he has not earned a just por- 
tion of the fruits of democracy, and is there- 
fore obligated to receive naught, but the 
dole of tolerance meted out patronizingly to 
those who are without earned claim to the 
benefits that the land provides. 

Another of the serious effects, emanating 
from the lack of group information about 
the true historical facts, are those imposed 
most strongly upon the Negro himself. He 
being exposed to the voluminous elabora- 
tions of the heroes, exploits, and contribu- 
tions of other ethnic peoples, and so unin- 
formed by folklore and the absence of ac- 
counts of his groups historical background, 
feels the depressive effects of frustration and 
inferiority very keenly, And too often to 
compensate, he commits compulsive acts, 
that violate social standards, and creates, 
where understanding does not prevail, a 
sterotype of a primitive or delinquent per- 
sonality. 

The Negro child, most pathetically vic- 
timized by this deficiency in historical in- 
spiration, reacts more pronouncedly to the 
effects noted, and with his immature mind 
unable to understand the reasons, he too 
acts in roles se often repugnant to others, 
but sufficient and justifiable to him, to 
prove that “Iam somebody.” 

Fragmentary evidence of the scope and 
value of the Negro’s contribution can be 
found, only, after diligent exploration and 
search. However, when the accumulated 
evidence is put together in readable form 
and sequence, the amazing results are these 
in part: 

Ever since Christopher Columbus, one of 
whose pilots was a Negro, discovered the 
New World, men of color have contributed 
in ever greater measure to its steady devel- 
opment. Especially so, since the establish- 
ment of the United States, from Colonial 
possession to an international or world 
entity. 

The irrefutable loyalty and courage of 
the colored citizen has long been traditional. 
Early tested, during the infamous incident 
of the Boston massacre, in 1770, when the 
first American to fall for the then reyolu- 
tionary cause of freedom was a patriot of 
color, Chrispus Attucks. He was felled dead 
on the Commons of Boston by the leadened 
ball, from the muskets of red-coated Brit- 
ish soldiers. Negroes renewed their show of 
loyalty and courage again during the civil 
conflict of 1861, when more than 200,000 
fought to maintain the Union of the States, 
and to purchase their freedom from the 
shackles of slavery. 

He has thus shown his loyalty in every 
national emergency, including the more 
recent incident, the so-called police action 
of the Korean affair of 1948-50, where his 
life’s blood flowed more copiously than in 
any previous military engagement involving 
his country. His courage, most vividly dem- 
onstrated by Doric Miller of naval fame, and 
Cortney Stanley, of the land forces, whose 
commanding officer declared him to be “the 
bravest man I have ever seen.” His courage 
has been unquestionable. 

Notable and salutary contributions to the 
development of this country, and for the 
advancement of its people, has been made 
by him in many diversified areas of en- 
deavor. 

In the field of medicine and surgery, no 
name stands out more demonstratively of 
the Negroes contribution than does that of 
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world peace could, even now, resolve much 
of the tension that besets our war-jittery 
world, 

What name stands out im bold relief 
against a background of ignorance more 
spectacularly than does that of Booker T. 
Washington, or Mary McCloud Bethune, 
educators. 

Does not the field of diplomacy count 
among its great, Frederick Douglas, and 
Ralph Bunche. A list of heroes, by incidence 
of birth, Negroes, but whose contributions 
to our national well-being, gives credit to 
the Negro race, would include Jackie Robin- 
son, the athletic pioneer, Dr. Allen Drew, 
the creator of the blood bank process and 4 
host of others. A list that would extend to 
inexhaustible limits. 

And finally in presenting such a list, the 
archives would not produce a more worthy 
person for historical accolade than that of 
a man named Prince Hall, for he undis- 
putedly was the forerunner o: all of those 
Negre historical characters, whom history 
should revere, and to whom memory should 
pay tribute. 

Prince Hall, a Negro, freeborn and of good 
repute, an American by self-adoption, was 
a patriot of the early founding days of this 
Nation, during the Revolutionary period. 
A man of deep understanding, compassion, 
and vision. He saw, with his prophetic 
minds eye, the inevitable need for the prep- 
aration of his black brethren, 50 that they 
would be ready for the time, when the bonds 
of slavery would be removed, and they 
would be spilled into the common stream 
of American life. 

First, the history of Prince Hall tells us, 
that he became, by self-preparation, one of 
Americas first religious leaders of color, a 
minister of the Methodist faith in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Second, his abiding belief in the inesti- 
mable values of brotherly love, relief, and 
truth, inspired him to seek admission into 
the most ancient of institutions promoting 
such tenets in the world, the Masonic fra- 
ternity. The records show further, that be- 
cause of his understanding of the benefits 
to be derived from association in Masonry, 
that he interceded in behalf of all Negroes 
who may qualify for membership. Thus, in 
1784 he received permission to organize a 
masonic lodge in Boston, from the fountain- 
head of freemasonry, the Grand Lodge of 
England, to be known as African Lodge No. 
459. The first and only legitimate source for 
free masonry among Negroes in America, 
even unto this day. 

Third, and in subsequent order, Prince Hall 
did organize the first school for the formal 
education of the Negro. The political his- 
tory of the Massachusetts Legislature records 
Prince Hall did appear before it, and with 
eloquence of speech with the logic of a 
humanitarian, did cite the evils of discrim- 
ination, protest the un-Christian-like pro- 
motion of slavery, and pray by petition for 
the eradication of these evils in the Com- 
monwealth of his Colony. 


When the tyranny of the British reached 
that intolerable stage, and the people of this 
new land could no longer bear the inequities 
in representation and the other enforced 
restrictions that the English imposed upon 
them, declared war; Prince Hall, so history 
relates, did with fervency and zeal petition 
the Commander in Chief of the Revolu- 
tionary American Forces,“ Gen. George 
Washington, for the right of men of color, to 
fight, and if God so willed, to die for this 
country. 

These exemplary acts of Prince Hall, de- 
noting his traits of Americanism, these deeds 
of positive evidence, conferring historic stat- 
ure on this illustrious character in American 
life, should excite the imagination and exalt 
the pride of people everyhere, but more espe- 
cially those whose fraternal lineage bind 
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them to him, designated as Prince Hall 
Masons. 

Thus, it is by virtue of these citations that, 
they who cherish such fraternal kinship, do 
by annual custom, present to the world at 
large, and to this Nation specifically, Prince 
Hall’s Americanism record for accreditation 
to his people; to justify their earned right to 
claim the full benefits of democracy; to give 
their young an inspirational figure, a hero 
of color to .emulate; to fill in those blank 
spaces of history that fail to include the 
name of this outstanding American. Prince 
Hall Masons do these and sundry other 
things, during the birth month of Prince 
Hall, September. At which time tity pay 
homage and invite public scrutiny to evalu- 
ate the continuous efforts of the several 
thosands of Prince Hall Masons of today, in 
keeping with their rich American heritage, 
passed on to them from generation to 
generation. 

Therefore, let it be known, that I, William 
O. Greene, with high respect and deep ad- 
herence to the formentioned practices, do, 
by the powers vested in the office of Grand 
Master of Masons, proclaim to all obedient 
to the Most Worshipful Prince Hall Grand 
Lodge, of Free and Accepted Masons of 
Michigan, that— 

1. Sunday, September 18, 1959, shall be, 
and is hereby designated as “Prince Hall 
Americanism Day,” to be celebrated in such 
manner and form, as shall be hereinafter 
described. 

2. Further, it is decreed that each related 
body predicating its prerequisites for its 
membership on the statute of Prince Hall 
Masons, shall be, and is hereby cordially 
enjoined to participate in the aforemen- 
tioned celebration. 

3. And lastly, it is by petition of prayer, 
that we request all members of the Prince 
Hall family to promote the attendance of 
their friends, neighbors, and associates of 
other organizations, to which they may be- 
long, and to the public at large, to share 
in the festivities of the day. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the M. W. Prince Hall Grand Lodge, F. & 
A. M. of the State of Michigan, this Ist day 
of September in the year of light, 1959. 

WILLIAM O. GREENE, 
Grand Master. 

Attest: 

DONOVAN A. Doser, 
Grand Secretary. 





Maj. Gen. W. P. Fisher, Director of Leg- 
islative Liaison, Department of the Air 
Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in September 1959, a familiar 
Air Force figure will be missing from 
Capitol Hill, Maj. Gen. W. P. Fisher is 
being assigned to the Military Air Trans- 
Port Service after completing his as- 
signment as Director of Legislative Lia- 
ison, Department of the Air Force. 

General Fisher has provided outstand- 
ing service to both Houses of Congress as 
Director of Legislative Liaison since 
March 1958. Members of Congress have 
great responsibilities pertaining to our 
national defense in these turbulent times, 
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and General Fisher has been most help- 
ful with his sincere and clear representa- 
tion of the U.S. Air Force capabilities 
and requirements. His insight and ex- 
perience has especially been of unusual 
assistance in military personnel matters, 
such as the officer promotion program, to 
name but one area out of hundreds. 

My colleagues in the House join in 
wishing General Fisher much success in 
his assignment. We, in Congress, lose a 
capable and effective liaison officer, but 
the Military Air Transport Service gains 
= leader for its Eastern Transport Air 

rce. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 161 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD an article appearing in the Salt 
Lake City (Utah) Desert News and Tele- 
gram of May 26, 1958, entitled “Clean 
Up on Sickness” : 

CLEAN UP ON SICKNESS 


This ‘week, the State is facing an alarm- 
ing increase in the incidence of infectious 
hepatitis. This disease, commonly known 
as yellow jaundice, is a serious, debilitating 
one that takes months, sometimes years to 
throw off. It is usually associated with 
polluted water or inadequate sewage dis- 
posal. Utah has seen 96 cases so far, com- 
pared with 26 at this time a year ago. 

This is a disgrace for a State living in 
the 20th century when methods of preven- 
tion of this and ‘other diseases associated 
with unclean water are thoroughly under- 
stood. 

Methods of prevention were, in fact, be- 
ing discussed by official groups even as 
the hepatitis report was released. One 
group of Officials called for a new Federal 
study of. water pollution in Big and Little 
Cottonwood Canyons in relation to growing 
recreation pressures on the canyons. And 
another group released a report after ex- 
tensive studies of four Utah rivers. Three 
of them are serious health hazards, carry- 
ing raw human sewage through populated 
areas, 

The two problems are different, of 
course. No one knows just how much rec- 
reational development can be allowed in 
the canyons without endangering the Salt 
Lake Valley water supply. A fine treat- 
ment plant is finished at the mouth of Big 
Cottonwood Canyon and construction will 
soon begin on a plant for Little Cotton- 
wood. How much additional recreation 
these plants will make possible, if any, is 
not known. Of course pure water comes 
ahead of any other consideration, but we 
certainly should have a competent study to 
find out how much recreation we can have 
in the canyons and still be sure of pure 
water. 

But there’s no doubt at all about the 
other problem, that of the shocking pol- 
lution of the Jordan, Price and Weber 
Rivers, and of other streams in the State. 
Any raw sewage dumped into a stream is 
too much. 

To this problem, there’s just one solu- 
tion, Money is at the root of it. Utah's 
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growing communities simply cannot con- 
tinue letting their sewage go untreated. 

A number of Utah County communities 
have shown the way. Sick and tired of the 
way the recreational possibilities of Utah 
Lake were being lost by its use as a cess- 
pool, they took action, built sewage treat- 
ment ts and are on the way to re- 
habilitating the lake. 

What they can do, others can do—and 
must do, And now is the time to do it. 
Building now can create much-needed jobs. 
The recession means that contractors are 
sharpening their bids. The bond market is 
good. Inflation shows no sign of ending. A 
time may never come when sewage treat- 
ment can be obtained as inexpensively as it 
can right now. 

The growing threat of shameful pollu- 
tion-caused disease should be a most ef- 
fective warning to hurry up. 





The Threat of Communism in 
Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert an article in the Appendix of 
the Recorp by Paul Harvey. This article 
deals with the problem of communism in 
Latin America. Mr. Harvey’s point is 
well taken. No doubt we should concern 
ourselves with communism in Asia, but 
we should not forget about the threat of 
communism in Latin America. It be- 
hooves the United States to formulate 
that policy which will channel the revo- 
lutions of that area into democratic ends. 

The article follows: 

A TROJAN HORSE IN CARIBBEAN 
(By Paul Harvey) 


I’m coneerned, frankly anxious, about 
Latin America. And I get the frightening 
impression that hardly anybody else is. 

U.S. intelligence has irrefutable evidence 
that Cuba’s Communists are getting their 
orders direct from Moscow. 

I mean Moscow sent one of its own Soviet 
intelligence officers to Cuba to “direct the 
penetration and control of the Castro gov- 
ernment.” 

UNDER ANOTHER NAME 


In Russia other Latin American Commu- 
nists are being secretly trained to return 
home and set up Red dictatorships in our 
hemisphere. And this is important: Gen. 
C. P. Cabell, Deputy Director of our Central 
Intelligence Agency, says: ‘In Cuba the Com- 
munists presently call themselves the Popu- 
lar Socialist Party.” 

The Castro brothers now vigorously deny 
that they are Communists. Moscow directs 
those denials. 

The Moscow directive specifically calls for 
concealing Communist influence in Latin 
America so that the United States will not 
be prematurely alerted. 

Purther, Red China is establishing a news- 
paper in Havana. The Red China party line 
is that “the Monroe Doctrine of 
1823 was.a plot by U.S. gangsters to domi- 
nate the Americas. U.S. im has a 
dirty history of over 100 years of infiltration 
oe and plunder of Latin Amer- 
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NOT LOCALLY WORRIED 


For some strange reason Americans are in- 
clined to become more disturbed about Red 
moves in the Far East than about similar in- 
roads in our own hemisphere. 

I ask associates, “Why are you uncon- 
cerned about this penetration of the Carib- 
bean?” They reply; “We can handle it.” 

Americans who are inclined to tolerate 
this cancer off the coast of Florida, assum- 
ing, “We can take care of it,” are basing 
their assumption on the fact that we always 
have. 

But our previous experience with periodic 
revolutions in these republics predates the 
Moscow-directed worldwide conspiracy. 

Things are different now. It is not a re- 
currence of isolated brush fires any more. 
It’s a vast blaze which already has engulfed 
a third of the earth and is licking at our 
own shores. 


MOVING IN NEXT DOOR 


The Organization of American States tried, 
those six desperate days in Santiago, to or- 
ganize an effective force of firefighters. 
Already, however, they have been denied ac- 
cess to Cuba, which is the present Red 
beachhead—the springboard for creation of 
Castro’s “Congress of Latin American Peo- 
ples.” 

This congress was blueprinted in Moscow 
and delivered to Castro by Soviet agent 
Vadim Kotchergin. The arch thieves of 
modern history have now moved in next 
door. 

Coincident with Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States, Castro will launch his own 
peace offensive. And many naive Americans 
will fail to see behind the beard. 


Communism (the government taking care 
of everybody) has a special fascination for 
the Latin American who is not traditionally 
industrious. Somehow we must let him 
know that Moscow does not promise free- 
dom to loaf. But that communism uses 
that promise as bait until it puts the loafers 
to work in chains, 





The Farmer Is Still an Important Citizen— 
Let’s Not Count Him Out 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe Members of Congress, as well as 
others will be interested in a well written 
and informative editorial that appeared 
in the August 30, 1959, issue of the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Star. It concerns the 
general farm situation as it relates to 
other industries and especially its im- 
portance to the human race. 

The article points out that although 
we now have a surplus of food in Amer- 
ica, food is more important to humanity 
than any other product. Attention is 
also called to the importance of the 


farmer in this day and age. The edi- 
torial follows: 
Tue Farmer Is Srimu AN IMPORTANT 


CrrizEN 


As we near the end of summer, this grow- 
ing season is producing crops that approach 
last year’s alltime record. Let's take our 
hats off to the farmer and take a good look 
at what he is doing for this country. For 
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the moment let’s deemphasize agriculture’s 
price troubles. 

The farm problem has dominated the agri- 
cultural scene for so long that it has become 
almost a legend. The public has become 
accustomed to day-by-day argument over 
farm programs, surpluses, subsidies, and 
parity. No wonder many people who are not 
fully familiar with the situation look upon 
the farmer as a man who can’t run his own 
business and one who is always looking for 
a handout from the Government. 

He does have his troubles, let’s not deny 
it. But does America have any greater asset 
than its farmers? 

Food is more important to the human race 
than any other product. In America, we 
haven't the slightest worry about where it 
is coming from. A great highway building 

am, industrial expansion, the produc- 
tion of luxury items, all can be undertaken 
with confidence in adequate manpower. 
Each year more and more people can be 
spared from the farm. This isn’t true in 
many countries. 

If our major worry were producing enough 
food we couldn't spare the manpower to turn 
out the many things that are a part of the 
modern American way of everyday living. 
Even in war, this country has not gone hun- 
gry. It has been the breadbasket for its 
allies, 

Our farmers are producing this abundance 
with fewer and fewer workers. In the earliest 
years of the Nation, nearly all people were 
farmers. A man, who had the help of his 
family, produced enough for that family. 
Today’s farmer produces enough for himself 
and 23 other persons. This point can’t be 
overemphasized. If we are to be an indus- 
trial nation, these other 23 people must have 
plenty of food and fiber. Economic progress 
halts whenever a nation fails to produce the 
necessities of life with less and less labor. 

The farm surpluses, troublesome to farm- 
ers and the Government, are in effect insur- 
ance. We are virtually guaranteed an abun- 
dance for months and years ahead. These 
surpluses bear down upon farm prices. It 
is ironic that the farmer efficiency which pro- 
duces the surpluses is so often costly to the 
farmer. In effect the farmer pays for the 
insurance against hunger in this country 
instead of collecting on it at the market- 
place. We don’t want continued surpluses 
that are too big to handle. 

While the housewife may regard food prices 
high at the store, farm organization author- 
ities point to the fact that an hour’s work 
will buy more food today than ever before 
in history. Also, more and more of the cost 
of food is represented in the expenses of de- 
livery, processing, retailing, and built-in 
maid service. 

No longer do you buy a live chicken and 
take it home to be killed and cleaned. In 
fact, more and more foods are fully pre- 
pared for cooking or even serving on the 
table. These services all add to the food bill. 

Farmers resent charges that their prices 
account for the high cost of living. The re- 
verse is true. In the cost of living index 
food prices have either held stable or 
dropped. If food had been going up, like 
everything else, obviously the cost of living 
today would be much higher than it is. 

Last year Americans spent $57.7 billion 
for food. ‘The farmers who grew it received 
about 36 percent of that amount. 

So much has been said about farm sub- 
sidies that the average person may well be- 
lieve that farmers alone have benefited from 
Government largess. Here again farm or- 
ganizations, some of which are clearly un- 
satisfied with current farm programs, point 
out that farm subsidies are only a part of the 
benefits handed out through Government 
channels to American business. The tariff, 
. they suggest, is the greatest subsidy ever 
granted business and labor. Its costs are 
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hidden as the public pays through prices 
at the market rather than in taxes as in the 
case with farm subsidies. 

Subsidies helped build the railroads, ships 
and airlines. Government payment of postal 
deficits subsidizes mail costs of magazines 
and other publications. Government con- 
tracts assure profits to manufacturers of war 
materials. In fact, an extremely impressive 
list of subsidies can be developed by those 
who wish to make the point that farmers are 
not alone in getting financial assistance 
from Uncle Sam. 

Of course, the fact that some one else has 
or is receiving a subsidy does not automati- 
cally indicate that farmers, also, should be 
put into a Government program. Neither 
does the amazing job of producing food nec- 
essarily suggest that they should have Gov- 
ernment aid. The Nation faces a practical 
problem of finding a workable plan. The 
farmers are dissatisfied with their present 
lot, despite 30 years of Government pro- 
grams. This fact indicates that subsidies do 
not automatically solve their problems. 

Too many people are ready to suggest 
adoption of any kind of a Government price 
support program on the theory that “others 
are getting theirs, too.” Conceivably, if 
farmers were better off without any pro- 
grams, it would be logical to eliminate the 
programs. We don’t think this is going to 
be done, but the theory holds just the same. 

Agriculture is tremendously important to 
the economy of the Nation. Kansas City 
always has realized this fact. It was given 
a forceful demonstration in the spring of 
1958 when improving conditions on the farm 
sparked a strong pickup in business. 

Agriculture is a dynamic industry despite 
its price troubles. Since 1940 total farm out- 
put has increased 40 percent. During the 
same period the number of farmers or farm 
workers has dropped faster than at any time 
in history. Today’s farmer produces as much 
in an hour as he did in 2 hours in 1940. 
Nonfarm labor and manufacturing produc- 
tivity, on the other hand, have increased 
slightly less than 60 percent in the same 
period. 

Recently C. Peairs Wilson, director of the 
School of Agriculture at Kansas State Uni- 
versity, compiled data to show the status 
of agriculture in the American economy. He 
found among other things: 

“Agriculture is the biggest buyer, séller 
and borrower in the United States. 

“The inventory of farm machinery alone 
is greater than the assets of the American 
steel industry and five times that of the 
automobile industry. 

“Agriculture uses 614, million tons of 
finished steel a year—more than is used in 
@ year’s output of passenger cars. It con- 
sumes 17% billion gallons of crude petro< 
leum—more than is used by any other in- 
dustry—and 285 million pounds of raw rub- 
ber—enough to make tires for 6 million 
motor cars. Agriculture takes 22 billion 
kilowatt hours of electrical power—more 
than enough to serve Chicago, Detroit, Balti- 
more, and Houston for a year. 

“Each year farmers purchase farm supplies 
worth about $16 billion. 

“The agricultural plant each year increases 
its use of capital, of science and technology, 
of management and research. 

“There are twice as many jobs in indus- 
tries that serve farmers as in farming.” 

The U.S. population is increasing rapidly. 
Right now it is about 177 million. A con- 
servative estimate used by Government au- 
thorities is that the population will grow 
from the present 177 million to 280 million 
by 1976. This means total farm production 
must be increased another 35 to 45 percent 
by that time. No one doubts that it will be 


done. Presumably there 

the distant future when this country, along 
with all others, may face food shortages. 
But this generation in America has no fears, 
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What does this summation of the farm 
situation suggest? 

First, we should not discount the impor- 
tance of farming to the Nation just because 
we have no worries about food or because 
farmers presumably are always caught in 
price troubles. Per capita income on farms 
is about half the income of nonfarm employ- 
ment. This is disparity. A way to change 
it must be found. 

In its delemma agriculture requires the 
understanding of the urban population. In 
fact, it also demands greater understanding 
from farmers themselves. Agriculture is in- 
volved in vast changes—declining farm pop- 
ulation, the increase in the size of farms 
and mechanization. The changes bring 
problems of adaption of technology, of stag- 
gering surpluses and increased costs. The 
complex situation perplexes the experts. 

Because of their strength, industry and 
labor unions have been able to a large degree 
to take care of themselves. Farmers, as in- 
dividuals, have turned to the Government in 
the hope of getting a better share of national 
income. Years of dissatisfaction suggest 
that the Government programs to date have 
not been successful. More changes are in 
order. 

Let’s not count the farmer out. He’s a 
mighty important fellow to have around. 





Consequences Can Be Disastrous 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Cyril A. Zebot, professor of 
economics at Georgetown University, re- 
cently addressed a letter to the editor of 
the New York Times. In this letter, 
Professor Zebot points out the inflation- 
ary consequences that will flow from the 
failure of the Congress to remove the 
interest rate ceiling on Government 
bonds. 

This letter, published in the New York 
Times of August 25, 1959, should be 
“must” reading for every member of the 
majority party. It should be remem- 
bered that the Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee have 
unanimously supported the request of 
the President to remove this restriction 
which hinders the proper management 
of our huge national debt. The respon- 
sibility for failure to act in this matter 
and the consequence of such failure rests 
completely on the Democrat majority in 
the Congress. 

The President in his message to you of 
last Tuesday said: 

The administration is willing to assume 
full responsibility for managing the Federal 
Government’s debt if it is allowed to do so 
free from artificial restrictions and on a 
parity with other borrowers. 

If the requested legislation is not enacted, 
those in the Congress who are unwilling to 
pass it must assume full responsibility for the 
possibly serious consequences, 


I will repeat what I said to the House 
last July 23: 

Mr, Speaker, I am convinced that our Re- 
publican membership on this side of the aisle 
would almost unanimously support the rec- 
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ommendation of the President and the rec- 
ommendation of the Treasury in this respect. 
It is not my desire here and now to make 
this a political issue, but I would point out 
that if this is to be a political issue, we on 
this side of the aisle, the President, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, are willing to take 
responsibility for the consequences of giving 
the Treasury the authority requested. 

But if the Democratic majority ties the 
bill up in committee and fails to act, it must 
accept responsibility for the consequences 
that will flow from such failure to give the 
Treasury the tools it needs. They must 
assume responsibility for the consequences 
which will face the country if they fail to 
act. And I repeat the consequences can be 
disastrous. 


‘Mr. Speaker, before this matter is 
allowed to die, please read this letter of 
Professor Zebot: 

To the Epiror oF THE NEw YorkK TIMES: 

The surprise decision of the House Ways 
and Means Committee to shelve the Presi- 
dent’s request for removal of the archaic in- 
terest rate ceiling on Government bonds 
should not be dismissed lightly. It is dou- 
bly inflationary and it will cause an increase 
in the servicing cost of the national debt. 

The decision is inflationary because it will 
force the Treasury to refinance over $100 bil- 
lion of the national debt in short-term se- 
curities over the next year. With growing 
business prosperity the demand for short- 
term Government securities on the part of 
nonfinancial corporations will subside, and 
the Federal Reserve will be compelled to pro- 
vide extra reserves, beyond the monetary 
requirements of real economic growth, to 
enable commercial banks to absorb an ever- 
larger amount of short-term Government se- 
curities. 

In addition, the indefinite duration of the 
statutory interest-rate ceiling will generate 
further inflationary expectations, with the 
corresponding increase in the velocity of cir- 
culation of currency, and thus still more po- 
tential infigtion. As an accompanying re- 
sult there will be added pressures on the 
yields of outstanding long-term Government 
securities and on all interest rates. 

The decision of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, if it is not reversed promptly, 
will accomplish exactly the opposite of its 
intention. 


ADMINISTERED INFLATION 


There will be attempts at exonerating 
the committee’s responsibility for the infla- 
tionary consequences of its decision. It will 
be argued that our new inflation is of ad- 
ministered or cost push kind and therefore 
unrelated to the national debt management 
and beyond the reach of monetary policy. 

The argument does not hold water. The 
administered or cost push theory of prices 
deals only with one set of forces that act on 
the price level. It is not a general theory, 
and even in its partial relevance it has not 
yet been fully developed and demonstrated. 

But even if one assumed that all inflation 
stemmed from cost push forces and corre- 
sponding price administration, national debt 
management and monetary policy would still 
be relevant in relation to the price level. We 
have no public policy to deal directly with 
wage and price administration. 

RESTRAINT ON PRICES 


The steel industry is a telling case in point. 
When cost push forces press on prices, mone- 
tary and fiscal policies are the only available 
price-level restraints to be used as public 
policy for general welfare. Faced with anti- 
inflationary monetary and fiscal policies, the 
in our economy must de- 


, is checked, too, 
eaddled i vloaty responsibility se Oe 
resulting unemployment, 
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By forcing our national debt management 
and monetary policy sytematically to over- 
expand the supply of money, the House Ways 
and Means Committee’s decision has not 
only caused the resurgence of a potential 
demand-pull inflation but has also removed 
the only existing public policy checks on the 
cost push forces in our economy. 

Congress must find a way to correct the 
dangerous monetary situation before it ad- 
journs. The political leadership that per- 
mitted the hasty House committee decision 
must be made aware of the fact that general 
economic literacy is not so low that people 
will fail to detect the source of the grave 
consequences that will follow if the interest 
rate ceiling on long-term Government bonds 
is not removed now. 

Cyrrin. A. ZEBOT. 

WASHINGTON, August 22, 1959. 
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Strengthening the Foundations of 
Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by the Honorable Douglas Dillon, Under 
Secretary of State, at 82d annual ban- 
quet, American Bar Association, Ameri- 
cana Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., Thursday, 
August 27, 1959: 

STRENGTHENING THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
FREEDOM 


It is a distinct privilege to address this dis- 
tinguished gathering and to join with you in 
honoring Mr. Grenville Clark, who received 
the American Bar Association Medal tonight 
in recognition of a lifetime of public service 
which culminated in his monumental work, 
“World Peace Through Law.” 

The achievement of world peace through 
law is a goal which motivates the conduct 
of our country’s international relations. It 
was eloquently stated by a lawyer and diplo- 
mat of great stature, the late John Foster 
Dulles, when he called, in his last public ad- 
dress, for the substitution of justice and 
law for force. The realization of this ideal 
objective, toward which Mr. Dulles labored 
throughout -his lifetime, has been substan- 
tially advanced by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation during the past year. Thanks to your 
initiative, lawyers in many parts of the world 
are now working to formulate an action pro- 
gram designed to help move mankind nearer 
to the goal of peace through law. This in- 
creasing consciousness of international prob- 
lems in the legal profession is a significant 
contribution to efforts of the United States 
to strengthen the foundations of freedom 
throughout the world. 

Freedom has a value which the American 
people down through history have cherished 
above all else. The preamble to the Con- 
stitution submitted to the States in 1789 
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individual freedoms—to be a prior condition 
of government itself. 

We conceive of freedom as being within 
the context of the rule of law. Our Found- 
ing Fathers associated natural rights with 
natural laws. This linkage between freedom 
and law is explicit in our approach to in- 
ternational problems, We feel that freedom 
and law are as indivisible as freedom itself 
is indivisible. 

Today, on the world scene, freedom is 
locked in a fateful contest with the formid- 
able challenge of Communist imperialism. 
Hundreds of millions of human being in 
Soviet Russia and Communist China never 
taste the blessings of freedom. In the 
satellite countries, ancient freedoms are be- 
ing ruthlessly suppressed. This new abso- 
lutsm is more formidable than any in mod- 
ern history because it coincides in time with 
the tremendous and continuing advance of 
science and technology. It is not only in 
the military field that Communist leaders are 
drawing upon science and technology to 
strengthen their position. They are also 
utilizing science and _ technology to 
strengthen their economic position. 

If the economic planning of Soviet leaders 
was aimed basically at raising the living 
standards of the Soviet citizen, we would 
cheer them on. For we sincerely wish the 
Soviet leaders every success in their efforts 
to improve the drab lot of their own people. 
It is not the economic progress of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc that concerns us. What we are 
concerned with—and what we firmly op- 
pose—are the efforts of the Communist lead- 
ers to dominate other countries by a combi- 
nation of economic cajolery, subversion, and 
artful propaganda, backed up, when oppor- 
tune, by military power. 

We and our allies have both the military 
might and the determination to meet the 
threat posed by military power in the hands 
of Communism’s leaders. Frustrated by our 
strength and firmness of purpose the Com- 
munists are turning more and more to eco- 
nomic, political, and psychological penetra- 
tion of the underdeveloped areas in order 
to achieve their goal of world domination. 
They are pounding home the doctrine that 
communism is the best way to produce ma- 
terial progress. Constant repetition of this 
thesis has emerged as a major weapon in 
Communist efforts to subvert free societies 
beyond their borders. We delude ourselves if 
we do. not recognize that in many of the 
miserably poor and :overpopulated' lands of 
the less-developed world, this doctrine can 
carry a dangerous appeal if their peoples fail 
to recognize the dreadful cost of communism 
in terms of human misery and degradation. 

But communism can make little headway 
in even the poorest countries so long as their 
people have hope of realizing their mount- 
ing expectations for a better life under free 
institutions. For the appeal of freedom is 
irresistible when it goes hand in hand wth 
economic and social progress. 

We sometimes fail to remember that the 
political revolution which created the United 
States has had a greater influence for good 
on the rest of the non-Communist world 
than any other single political event in his- 
tory. That influence is still visibly strong 
and vital. Since World War II, nations com- 
prising a billion people have found inspira- 
tion in our example in establishing the 
framework of their new, free sdcieties. They 
now look to us for assistance in realizing 
the material fruits of freedom. 

If we are to help the newly emerging peo- 
ples to resist the spurious lure of com- 
munism—and, by so doing, safeguard our 
own liberty—we must continue to uphold the 
supremacy of freedom as a standard of hu- 
man value. For we know that in the long 
run, our freedom depends upon the freedom 
of others. This awareness goes far back in 
our history, Even during our so-called pe- 
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riods of isolation, our sympathies and moral 
- support were with those elsewhere in the 
world who were upholding freedom. 

However, if we are to meet the 20th cen- 
tury challenge to freedom in the newly 
emerging countries, we must extend more 
than sympathy and moral support to their 
peoples. We must continue to extend tech- 
nical and financial assistance until they can 
make a real start toward progress. We must 
devote substantial resources to this effort 
and we must cast our thinking in terms of 
perseverance over a long period of time. 

We must also, in company with other more 
advanced nations of the free world, so or- 
ganize our material and human resources 
that we continue to outperform com- 
munism. We must demonstrate that the 
economic systems which flourish under free- 
dom can and wil, in every country, promote 
the fullest development of human life—not 
oniy in material aspects, but in spiritual 
terms as well. At the same time, we should 
stanchly uphold the principle that there is 
diversity in freedom. Unlike the Commu- 
nists, we do not seek to impose our system 
and our institutions upon other peoples. 
Rather, we seek to help them work out their 
own destinies, in their own fashion, in free- 
dom, and under law. We do not seek the 
re-creation of our own image. Our only aim 
is to help develop sound, independent so- 
cieties capable of joining us if they so choose 
in securing peace and progress in the world. 

To succeed in this task, we must enlist 
the combined resources of our Government 
and of our private citizens and institutions. 
There is much that we are doing today to 
meet the challenge of international develop- 
ment. Our response, in which the mutual 
security program plays a major part, is broad 
and varied—one in which the American peo- 
ple can take justifiable pride: 

Through technical cooperation we are help- 
ing to create the human skills so conspic- 
uously lacking in the less developed coun- 
tries. 

Through grant assistance we are provid- 
ing some of the funds urgently required to 
maintain stability in the face of the military 
and economic pressure of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. 

Through a variety of institutions, we are 
providing part of the capital needed for the 
basic facilities essential to growth. The De- 
velopment Loan Fund is our newest finan- 
cial instrument. And we are continuing to 
provide financing through the Export-Im- 
port Bank and through our long-term par- 
ticipation in the World Bank and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which institutions 
are now expanding their resources as the re- 
sult of an American initiative. 

We are now actively exploring the possi- 
bilities of giving the World Bank a new and 
more flexible tool for development through 
the creation of an International Development 
Association. 

We have recently taken a leading part in 
creating the Inter-American Development 
Bank, which will soon begin to play an im- 
portant role in the progress of Latin 
America. 

Our Public Law 480 program provides re- 
sources in the form of foods and fibers. 

Currently, through tax and other incen- 
tives, we are exploring every practicable way 
to stimulate the flow of private American 
investment, with its many accompanying 
technological skills, to the less developed 
countries. 

All of these actions taken together pro- 
vide a coherent and rounded attack on the 
greatest problem of our time: the develop- 
ment of the less fortunate areas of the 
world, They are complemented by our con- 
tinuing efforts to break down barriers to 
trade so that the peoples of the less developed 
lands may find markets for the goods which 
they must sell if they and we are to prosper. 
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We also know that in a free society, eco- 
nomic progress can be achieved only under 
legal standards and in accordance with the 
principles of justice. There is a recent de- 
velopment in this field which I regard as 
highly important and in which your associa- 
tion has played, and will continue to play, 
a leading role; 

On Novefhber 6, 1958, the American Bar 
Association accepted a planning grant from 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion to study the feasibility of a conference 
of lawyers from many nations “to consider 
and recommend means of developing and 
strengthening within and among nations, 
legal concepts, ‘standards and institutions 
which will contribute, through facilitating 
the expansion of the flow of international 
investment and trade and otherwise, to the 
economic growth of such nations and which 
will facilitate peaceful settlement of disputes 
within and among nations.” 

This grant was made*in accordance with 
our deép conviction that government help, 
important as it is and will continue to be, 
cannot do the whole job in promoting de- 
velopment. Private capital, carrying with it 
Management techniques and abilities, not 
only contributes directly to economic growth 
it also provides the picture of our free enter- 
prise system in action. And we must re- 
member that the reservoirs of private capital 
are far larger than anything that is likely 
to be available to government. 

In short, if the free world is to stay free, 
if the spark of international economic 
progress is to be fanned into growing health, 
there must be greater activity overseas by 
private investors. Therefore, we were very 
pleased when this study was entrusted to a 
special committee on world peace through 
law, which had a distinguished membership 
under the chairmanship of your former 
president, Charles S. Rhyne. 

In the committee’s report, which was sub- 
mitted on May 18, 1959, the committee 
recommended, among other things, the hold- 
ing of an international conference of law- 
yers. Two of the agenda topics suggested 
by the committee deal directly with the prob- 
lems of development. They are the fol- 
lowing: 

“Extension and improvement of institu- 
tions and procedures for arbitration of dis- 
putes between governments and of disputes 
growing out of concessions contracts and 
international business transactions between 
governments and individuals and between 
private parties. 

“Extension and improvement of institu- 
tions and procedures for the improvement of 
legal framework for the economic advance- 
ment of all nations and the removal of the 
legal uncertainties and fears which now 
block such advancement.” 

Because of the Government’s interest in 
promoting the security of private, invest- 
ment abroad, we support the objectives in 
these two agenda items. The International 
Cooperation Administration is prepared to 
join with you in discussing plans for an 
international conference of lawyers and the 
sharing with private foundations and other 
organizations in its cost. 

I look forward with great anticipation to 
the results of such a conference of lawyers. 
There is a pressing need to promote a bet- 
ter respect for the rule of law in interna- 
tional relations. But that is only a begin- 
ning. The function that lawyers such as 
yourselves can best perform in this field 
is to develop and propose concrete measures 
which will in actuality bring this about. I 
hope and trust that the proposed world con- 
ference will make real progress toward that 


Now I have been speaking of our own 
American programs to help promote interna- 
tional economic growth. Since we, for bet- 
ter or for worse, are now the largest and most 
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powerful industrialized country in the free 
world, our example and leadership are in- 
dispensable in this effort. But, fortunately, 
we are not alone. It has become a coopera- 
tive venture in which we are being joined 
with increasing vigor by more and more of 
the other industrialized nations of the free 
world which have successfully completed 
their postwar economic recovery. In addi- 
tion to their participation in the effective 
work of the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Japan last year 
made further governmental contributions to 
development through either grants or loans. 
Significant aid is also being provided by Aus- 
tralia, Canada and New Zealand. In the 
field of private investment, businessmen 
from these other industrialized countries 
have been very active—in some areas even 
more so than our own businessmen. 

It is our view that the flourishing econ- 
omies of the other materially favored Na- 
tions of the free world enable them to as- 
sume a growing share of the responsibility 
for assisting the newly emerging countries. 
We believe that they will accept increased 
responsibility according to their capabilities. 
We also fee] that the time has come for bet- 
ter coordination of free world development 
efforts, and we intend shortly to initiate 
conversations to bring it about. An ex- 
panded and truly cooperative effort with 
our allies can lead to a new era in“interna- 
tional development. For nothing is beyond 
the capacity of the combined economic power 
of the free world. 

This, then, is the central task of our 
foreign policy: The advancement of peace 
and freedom by promoting economic and 
spiritual development throughout the world 
within a framework of law. 

It is not a narrowly conceived policy of 
fighting communism. It is a broadly con- 
ceived policy of strengthening the founda- 
tions of freedom by enriching the daily lives 
of half the human race. 

It is not a negative policy of waging eco- 
nomic warfare with the Sino-Soviet bloc. 
It is a constructive policy of economic growth 
and development, of continuing progress, of 
providing hope for the future. 

It is a task in which the legal profession 
has an important part to play. For the 
process of economic development under free 
institutions cannot take place in chaos or 
in disorder. It must have the security pro- 
vided by law. 





The American Oil Consumer Pays for 
Using American-Flag Ships but He Does 
Not Get Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States has become a major im- 
porter of raw materials, particularly ‘oil. 
In 1946 we imported some 20 million tons 
of oil. Last year we imported over 85 
million tons of oil—more than $800 mil- 
lion worth. According to figures pub- 
lished by the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
our oil imports alone will double in the 
next 7 years. During the same period 
of time, our merchant marine has been 
virtually excluded from participating in 
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the international oil trade. American 

ships carried 76 percent of our oil im- 

ports in 1946, and today we are carrying 

less than 2 percent. 

As a major oi] importer, it is essential 
both for commerce and defense for the 
United States to have its own tanker 
fleet. Without our own ships the real 
cost of oil is increased, since we also im- 
port the value of the transportation. 
The absence of our own merchant fleet 
means that we cannot choose Fw source 
of our supplies. 

I am pleased to find that the. aeeatiteitis 
tanker operators and the American mari- 
time unions have formed the Joint Com- 
mittee for American-Flag Tankers to 
seek a solution to this very vital and 
perilous. problem—the disappearance of 
the American flag from the international 
oil trade on which we depend now for 
nearly 15 percent of our petroleum and 
petroleum products. Everyone inter- 
ested in America’s future economic well- 
being will welcome this affirmative move 
by management and labor to work to- 
gether for the national interest, which 
demands and requires a healthy and 
secure American-fiag fleet. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following an- 
nouncement of the formation of the 
Joint Committee for American-Flag 
Tankers: 

THe AMERICAN Or. CONSUMER Pays For USING 
AMERICAN-FLAG SHIPS BUT HE Dors Not GET 
THEM 
Mr. Joseph Curran, president of the Na- 

tional Maritime Union of America and Mr. 
Paul Hall, presidnt of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union, announce the formation of 
the Joint Committee for American-Flag 
Tankers composed of American-flag tanker 
owners and operators and the American mar- 
itime unions. Mr. Curran and Mr. Hall will 
serve as directors of the committee, repre- 
senting labor, and two additional directors 
will subsequently be named representing 
management. 

The objective of this committee is to 
achieve conditions, whereunder American-flag 
tankers will be assured of profitable long- 
term employment. It is not merely, the 
interests of American seamen and American 
tanker owners that are at stake, however, 
because the perilous situation now confront- 
ing the American-flag tanker industry en- 
dangers our vital national interest, national 
defense, and foreign policy as well as en- 
dangering the free world. 

Because of the un-American policies of the 
major international American oil companies, 
the American-flag tanker has been virtually 
excluded from participating in the carriage 
of oil imported into this country. American- 
flag participation in our oil imports has de- 
clined from 76 percent in 1946 to less than 
2 percent at the present time, If something 
is not done, this exclusion will become per- 
manent and the independent American-flag 
tanker will be destroyed. 

The program will bring the facts to the 
attention of Congress, the administration, 
and the public. It encompasses a recogni- 
tion of the following accepted principles: 

1, An American-flag tanker fleet is neces- 
sary for our national defense and in order 
to assure that our commercial imports will 
be carried at fair and reasonable rates. 

2. An independent American-flag tanker 
fleet cannot continue to exist unless these 
vessels are assured of a reasonable participa- 

in the carriage of our petroleum im- 


tion 
oe 

3. The exclusion of American-flag tankers 
from our import trade imperils our foreign 
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policy in the Middle East as well as jeopard- 
izing our national defense and security. 

4. The American consumer is actually pay- 
ing for using American-flag tankers but they 
are not being used. 

Unless these facts are recognized the 
American-flag tanker industry is bankrupt. 
The use of American-fiag tankers for a rea- 
sonable portion of our oil imports will cost 
the American consumer nothing. He al- 
ready pays for the use of such vessels to the 
major oil companies. The major oil com- 
panies, however, expropriate this payment 


_for themselves, 


Middle East oil, imported by the major 


‘oil companies, is approximately one-half as 


expensive as domestic oil. The posted price 
of oil in the Persian Gulf (the price at which 
oil .companies sell oil to themselves) is 
$13.44 a ton, while domestic oil costs $26.46 
a ton in Texas. Current tanker rates from 
the Persian Gulf are not $13.02 a ton but 
less than $3.25 per ton. The difference of 
nearly $10, amounts to 72 percent of the 
posted price of Middle East oil. This is 
pocketed by the oil companies, who have in 
addition already made—after all taxes— 
from $10 to $12 a ton profit in the Middle 
East in the production of the oil, 

The American consumer pays these com- 
panies exactly the same price for Middle 
East oil as for domestic oil. In round 
figures, he pays $13 a ton to the major oil 
companies for ocean transportation. This is 
more than sufficient to employ American- 
flag tankers and still leave the oil com- 
panies a substantial profit, but the oil com- 
panies pay only $3 a ton for transportation 
on cheap foreign-flag vessels and pocket the 
difference. Of course, this policy is calcu- 
lated to destroy the American-flag tanker 
fleet because it cannot compete with tax 
dodging cheap-labor foreign flag vessels. It 
is a policy of arrogance and greed that puts 
profits and tax dodging above patriotism 
and the American national interest. 





High Gas Tax Rate Is Attacked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
gasoline tax has proved an effective de- 
vice in providing funds for developing 
our highway systém. Considerable cau- 
tion should, however, be exercised before 
any-upward adjustments are effected in 
our already high gasoline tax rates, for, 
as the following article by Leroy Snow- 
don so effectively points out, such in- 
creases in rates might very well result 
in lower total income as a consequence 
of reduced consumption: 

[From the Portland Sunday Telegram, Aug. 

23, 1959} 

Hicw Gas Tax Rate Is ATTaAcKED—LEvy Pot- 
Icy SHOULD Be REEXAMINED, Or OFFICIAL 
DECLARES 
(By Leroy Snowdon, executive secretary, 

Maine Petroleum Association) 

This year marks two anniversaries of sig- 
nificance to the petroleum industry and its 
customers. 

One is the birthday of the industry itself— 
the 100th anniversary of the drilling of the 
ist commercial oil well at Titusville, Pa., 
August 27, 1859. 
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The other is the 36th anniversary of the 
levy of the first gasoline tax by Maine, July 
7, 1923. 

In retrospect it seems certain that neither 
the founder of the oil industry, Edwin L. 
Drake, nor the originators of the gasoline tax 
had any idea of the future magnitude of 
what they were starting. 

In its first year, the American petroleum 
industry produced a mere 2,000 barrels of 
crude oil. Some 2,461 million barrels were 
produced last year. 

Coming along 64 years after the industry's 
founding, the gasoline tax showed the same 
capacity for growth. In its first year this 
tax produced only a little more than $500,000 
in revenue. Last year this taxation brought 
in a total of $22,500,000 to the State of Maine. 

The people who hit on the idea of taxing 
gasoline found a way of taking in barrels of 
money from the oil business without running 
any of the risks that are entailed in prospect- 
ing for oll. The gasoline tax represents 
almost sheer profit for government, since the 
oil industry is saddled with the responsibil- 
ity of collecting this levy from its customers. 
And over the years this tax has become a 
tremendously heavy load for the industry's 
principal product to carry. 

Maine’s 7-cent rate is exceeded by no 
State in the Union and equaled by only 10 
others, principally in the South. 

In 1932, when the Federal Government en- 
tered the gasoline tax field with a temporary 
emergency levy of 1 cent a gallon, it was 
scheduled to expire within a year. Instead 
of expiring, however, this levy followed the 
same course as the State tax, rising to its 
present 3-cent level—or triple the original 
rate. 

Now Congress is faced with a proposal to 
increase the Federal tax 1 additional cent, 
bringing the Federal levy to 4 cents. This, 
too, is being described as a temporary emer- 
gency measure. 

As a result of both the State and Federal 
trends, the combined tax on gasoline now 
totals 10 cents a gallon. This is equivalent to 
a sales tax of about 50 percent of the average 
retail price that a consumer pays for regular 
grade gasoline. 

The rate trend, however, tells only part 
of the stroy of the tremendous impact 
that the gasoline tax has had on both the 
petroleum industry and the consumers of 
gasoline. Starting out as a relative trickle of 
revenue, the tax has become a multimillion- 
dollar revenue source. Over the years since 
1923 this one tax has cost Maine’s motor ve- 
hicle owners over $300 million and the ante 
has shown a startling rise in recent times. 

By 1933, the end of the first decade, this 
tax had cost Maine motorists $22,547,000. 
During the next quarter century it had 
gained enough momentum so that the col- 
lections in 1 year, 1958, were $22,562,000, or 
slightly more than taken in during the first 
10 years. 

Part of this revenue growth can, of course, 
be attributed to higher rates, but another 
very important factor has been the increase 
in motor vehicle ownership and use. There 
is a tendency to think that rates must be 
raised to obtain more money from the gaso- 
line tax. But the record shows that the tax 
has a built-in growth factor, and that the 
same rate of tax has produced an enormous 
increment in revenue over the years because 
of increased consumption. 

This is illustrated in the following tabula- 
tion, which shows the amount of revenues 
generated by each penny of the gasoline tax 
imyposed by the State over the years: 1940, $1,- 
564,000; 1946, $1,821,000; 1950, $2,259,000; 
1954, $2,721,000; 1958, $3,323,000. 

As this tabulation shows, each cent of the 
State gasoline tax imposed in 1958 brought in 
two times as much revenue as the same levy 
produced in 1940, and almost twice as much 
as in 1946, the first postwar year. 
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Expressed another way, it would have 
taken a State gasoline tax rate of about 14% 
cents a gallon in 1940 te produce the same 
amount of revenue the State now is collect- 
ing from a tax of 7 cents. 

It is significant, however, that as taxes on 
gasoline in recent years have been pushed to 
ever and ever higher levels, the rate of con- 
sumption has slowed down considerably. In 
the first 5 years following the end of World 
War II, for example, highway use of motor 
fuel showed an average annual gain of over 
5 percent. In the last 5 years, however, 
this rate of increase was cut in half, and 
in 1958 highway consumption of gasoline 
was only about 2 percent greater than in the 
previous year. 

This same trend is evident in automobile 
travel statistics. Whereas formerly there had 
been a pronounced upsurge, annual travel 
per vehicle in recent years has shown a de- 
clining tendency, falling from an indicated 
level of about 10,000 miles in 1946 to around 
9,500 miles in 1958. 

Coupled with this is the growing popular- 
ity of smaller automobiles, particularly the 
foreign variety, which feature fuel econ- 
omy as one of their main attractions. 

All these developments indicate clearly 
that the motoring public is becoming ex- 
tremely conscious of the cost of gasoline. 
What the public does not seem to realize, 
however, is the fact that the increase in 
the price of gasoline itself in recent years 
has been quite moderate. The average re- 
tail price of gasoline in 1958, exclusive of 
taxes, was only 5.9 percent above the 1949 
level, whereas in the same period retail 
prices for all consumer items, as compiled by 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, had 
risen 21 percent. 

But, while the average price of gasoline 
moved up less than 6 percent during the 
decade, the national average tax jumped 
more than 36 percent. In other words, taxes 
on gasoline during the period went up at a 
rate of six times as great as the retail price 
of the fuel. 

It is important to also note the gasoline 
consumer has been getting a continually 
improving product. One measure of this 
quality is the octane number of the fuel. 
Between 1950 and 1958, U.S. refiners im- 
proved the average octane rating of regular 
grade gasoline by about 9 numbers. As a 
result of these and other major improve- 
ments in the fuel, the motorist today can 
buy regular grade gasoline that has a higher 
quality than the premium gasoline of only 
5 years ago, at little or no increase in price. 
Even more remarkable, today’s improved gas- 
oline sells at. the same price, 21 cents (ex- 
cluding tax) as it did 36 years ago when the 
taxation started in Maine. 

On this 36th anniversary of Maine’s gaso- 
line tax, it would seem timely and appro- 
priate for government to reexamine its poli- 
cies with respect to this tax, in the light of 
indications that it would be a grave mis- 
take to continue to regard this levy as a 
boundless bonanza. For the gasoline tax 
cannot be exempted from the law of di- 
minishing returns. 





Special Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, although I 
have been very busy with the commit- 
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tee working on the labor legislation, I 
have tried to pick up a few pertinent 
facts on the trade issue. 

It seems to me that in our desire for 
investment and trade profits we are com-~- 
pletely overlooking the disaster lurking 
in the shadows of unemployment, lost 
jobs in production industries, and the 
apparent unawareness of labor, Main 
Street, and the smaller manufacturers. 

Recently one of our leading metro- 
politan newspapers, the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph, Wednesday, August 19, 1959, 
published an editorial entitled “Labor 
Awakening.” I present the editorial 
verbatim: 

Organized labor has, in a large measure, 
in recent years been responsible for support- 
ing the Rooseveltian policy of reciprocal 
trade agreements which have worked out so 
disadvantageously to the United States. 

Already one effect of these treaties is that 
last year as many automobiles were imported 
as exported, and the United States is import- 
ing such a product as steel. 

The real sufferer from these treaties, agree- 
ments, quotas, exchange arrangements, etc., 
is the American worker. 

For many years conservatives have been 
cautioning labor that they have embarked 
on a dangerous course when their supported 
political measures are disadvantageous to 
them. But, having adopted labor inter- 
nationalism, they would not retreat. 

However, some unions are beginning to 
realize their peril. What they call imports 
from sweatshop countries have always been 
coming in from these same sweatshop 
countries. 

The only difference was that during the 
war and the early postwar years businessmen 
were afraid to go to those countries, invest 
American capital in them, and then ship the 
goods back here to compete with the Ameri- 
can worker, who generally lost out. 

It is interesting to note that the great free 
trade unions, the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union; the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; the United Hatters, Cap, 
and Millinery Workers’ International, and 
the Textile Workers, are leading in this re- 
consideration of a policy that has always 
been disadvantageous to the American 
worker. 

A few points need to be made concerning 
this: 

1. Most mass-production work can be done 
as efficiently by low-wage workers as by high- 
wage workers. Therefore, unless the high- 
wage worker is in some manner protected, he 
will outprice himself. 

2. In the semiskilled industries the ability 
and efficiency of the workers play a small 
part in the total product; the bigger part 
is contributed by the machine, which can be 
operated as well by less-efficient workers, thus 
making the product cheaper to sell in the 
American market. 

3. Since the Roosevelt regime, everything 
has been done to make the phrase “Buy 
American” unpopular, with the result that 
Americans buy what is made in Hong Kong 
or Japan or Czechoslovakia as readily as they 
buy American goods. 

It is nonsense for American unions to be- 
lieve that they can solve this problem by 
stimulating campaigns in other ccuntries to 
increase wages there. They will be told to 
mind their own business. 

Not all standards of living are the same, 
and not all people approve of the American 
standard of living, which includes many 
inflationary factors. 

The soundest protection against thie dump- 


ing of cheap goods into the world’s greatest 


market is a protective tarif_—and it would be 
startling, but it is foreseeable, that American 
labor will come to that. 


August 31 


For the record I want to put this im- 
portant message before the Congress and 
if I could, before every worker, employ- 
er, banker, and professional individuals 
in this country. 5 

The warning contained therein is one 
that none of us can overlook. There is 
no secret or mysterious formula for na- 
tional prosperity. The answer-is sim- 
ple—production with wages sufficiently 
high to meet the costs of living, pay doc- 
tors and hospital bills, buy insurance, 
shop on main street for necessities and 
a few extra luxuries, keep a savings ac- 
count, buy and maintain a car, maybe a 
small boat, send your kids to school, 
take a 2-week vacation, keep your 
church and charities obligations, and 
last, but not least, buy a radio, refriger- 
ator, TV, washer-dryer, freezer, air con- 
ditioner, get your wife a modern step- 
saving kitchen, feed your kids the latest 
vitamins, and whatever else we are told 
we must have to maintain our way of 
life. 

If we do not have most of these things 
within the reach of our working people 
the rest of the economy will fall flat on its 
face. 

Without wages to carry this market- 
place load, the professional individual, 
the banker, and the press, all service in- 
dustries and businesses will die on the 
vine. 

I will always remember my early youth 
in a small coalmining and brickmaking 
community on the banks of the Allegheny 
River in western Pennsylvania. The 
history of this town is a case in point. 

This was a normal, small American 
town with its professional services, 
elected officials, its lawyer, doctor, bar- 
bershop, its hotel, stores, railroad sta- 
tion and telegraph office, with its paint- 
ers, plumbers, and the tradesmen that 
are usually found in a going community. 

Its community of 400 or 500 families 
prospered because the coal mine and clay 
mine provided payrolls which fed the 
whole economy. Then one dark day the 
mine shut down, the payroll stopped. In 
a short period of time, all commerce and 
business stopped. I recently visited this 
site, and nature has again taken over— 
there are no houses standing, no business 
places, and no people. The years have 
erased all of the things that once marked 
a thriving community. The town was 
a ghost town. 

This then points up clearly and vivid- 
ly that tradesmen, professionals, Main 
Street and Back Street cannot survive 
on théir own. There must be produc- 
tion, because production produces pay- 
rolls, and payrolls produce prosperity. 
This lesson I have never forgotten, with- 
out production this town died and I am 
convinced that without production this 
Nation will die. 

Somewhere, somehow, we have been 
sold a bill of goods: We are told that 
trade means peace and therefore even 
if it means unemployment, hardship, 
foreclosures, and shutdowns, it is worth 
it. Up to a point any sane person 
agrees. 

However, will the results be what we 
are told they will be, or will the greedy, 
mercenary profiteers of other countries 
contrive to take advantage of our soft- 
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ness and further flood this country’s do- 
mestic market with low-priced goods 
made by low standard wage earners and 
in most cases, from American designs 
and all too often bearing American trade 
names. 

I cannot conceive of anything more 
damaging than to keep up this idiotic 
program that allows a nation like Japan 
to embargo the import of automobiles 
into the country while at the same time, 
dump their cars onto the American mar- 
ket, or for England to embargo turbines 
and generators while selling to our own 
Government agencies. 

Again, we find Mexico putting an em- 
bargo on many products such as piston 
rings, forcing -American companies like 
Perfect Circle to buy into their domestic 
industries in order to market their prod- 
ucts in that country. 

I mentioned Perfect Circle, and its 
Mexican experience; for the record I 
present the full story as well as a little 
noted item about the prosperity of the 
London stock market while the American 
market continues its erratic but definite- 
ly downward slide. The stock markets 
of Germany, Italy, Japan, and Belgium 
and other beneficiaries of our national 
trade suicide policy are reported doing 
well. 

Prerrect CircLe To Buy 45-PErcent INTEREST 
InN Mexican Firm 

Cuicaco.—Perfect Circle Corp., Hagerstown, 
Ind., piston ring manufacturer, announced 
it has entered into an agreement to purchase 
45 percent of the stock of Engranes y 
Productos Industriales, Mexico, City, for ap- 
proximately $800,000. A Perfect Circle 
spokesman said about two-thirds of the pur- 
chase price will be paid in piston’ ring manu- 
facturing machinery. 

The Mexican firm will be licensed to manu- 
facture and distribute Perfect Circle piston 
rings and other products in Mexico, W. B. 
Prosser, Perfect Circle president, said in the 
announcement. A meeting of Engranes y 
Productos Industriales stockholders has been 
called for August 28 to ratify the agreement 
and to change the name to Industrias Per- 
fect Circle S.A. The firm will continue to 
produce hydraulic automobile jacks, irriga- 
tion pump parts, and other replacement 
parts, according to the announcement. 

A spokesman for Perfect Circle said the 
move was made because the Mexican Gov- 
ernment banned piston ring imports. The 
company had planned to begin production in 
Mexico at some future time, but had to accel- 
erate its. program because of the govern- 
mental order cutting off the imports, he said. 

He said the company had been forced to 


make similar mioves in Argentina and Brazil . 


when those nations closed their borders to 
the company’s product. 


All the way up and down the list of 
imports we find examples of restrictions, 
high tariffs, and outright embargoes 
against American-made goods. 

This country prospered so long as it 
was a Democratic-capitalistic system of 
operation, but it is fast becoming a 
purely capitalistic system which cannot 
survive in free competition with nations 
that have no governmental mandated 
costs of production such as social se- 
curity, unemployment compensation, ex- 
orbitant taxation, both personal and 
business. 

In line with the above editorial, it 
might be good for all of us to take stock 
before we vote for H.R. 5, which will 
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open the floodgates of American invest- 
ment in foreign countries, and in a few 
short years, the domestic market will 
=i completely to American-made 


gi i 

What is our interest—American made 
goods, or American financed goods? 

How long will the foreign worker al- 
low himself to be exploited by American 
absentee investors? 

Will we be building goodwill, or will 
we be.sowing the seeds of discontent, dis- 
trust and instead of promoting peace 
will we unwittingly be harvesting a crop 
of bloodshed, devastation, and cata- 
strophic war? 

In a recent survey of the results of 
our ill-advised 4-year extension of the 
nonreciprocal Reciprocal Trade Act, we 
find the following very brief summary of 
results in just a few of the affected fields 
of production. 

These statements of facts and logic 
have been given on the floor of the 
House, on the air and in many of our 
leading periodicals and newspapers. 

Many Members of Congress are be- 
coming aware of the seriousness of the 
situation and there is unrest and doubt 
never before so apparent amongst the 
membership. 

Many of us wonder whether Congress 
was wise when it abdicated its constitu- 
tional prerogatives and turned over to 
the President the tariff and duty making 
powers which rightfully belong to Con- 
gress. 

EscaPE CLAUSE Box ScorRE 

“Oh, but industry does have an official 
remedy,” exclaims the liberal-trade enthu- 
siast to import-wounded industries. But 
let’s ask the man who sought one. Here’s the 
January 1954 to May 19§9 record: 


Industries seeking remedy from Tariff 


en i . nnnmon manage ae 45 
Remedy denied by Commission-..-----~- 19 
Remedy recommended by Commission 

an nmtaasowinaneme '26 
But- dented by Rims. .......-...-.....-.. 17 
Remedy granted by President...---.----. 8 
But drastically diluted by him-_.----.---- 6 


Full recommendation granted (out of 
i. nme ddisnaitin 


211 in process. 


FOREIGN CARS 
Japan’s Batsun, plastic-body sports Car, 
speed of 86 miles per hour, now in order- 
taking stage and slated soon for United 
States market. Also targeted for United 
States in their tiny Subaru-360 at $1,100. 
European-English cars captured 17 per- 
cent of Canadian market first 5 months of 
1958; now up to 23 percent for same period in 
1959. Imports here running ahout 10 per- 
cent of market. 
SHIPPING BOTTOMS TAKE BEATING 


U.S. shipper’s share of American foreign 
commerce had rough sailing since World 
War II (military excluded): 


U.S. share 

Year: (percent) 
Ne rae a Co av onceowee é .0 
ROE Be ai otc nnnnmine 43.0 
OE ie nc wis enlociinaiaite 35.0 
BR: Bc cckiicca en cicolsubinwcietiinn 30.0 
CUE Si i eS etnninoenatiinee 28.0 
RS a hw alveamaeien 22.0 
IN cis Atel isin mb eceee 20.0 
ei cena - 18.0 
WOE wodatwais Ate Se i eeonionn wae 
28.7 


SENG Y TU08. on, ncn cecnmeone - 
* Latest. , 
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BINOCULARS 


Jap binocular industry, principally geared 
to U.S. market, produced over 1.5 million 
units in 1958; United States purchased two- 
thirds of total output. 


° TYPEWRITERS 


Nineteen million nine hundred thousand 
dollars of imported typewriters and parts in 
1958 outstrip U.S. exports of $14.7 million 
first time in history. 


CAP IMPORTS 


National Cap and Cloth Hat Institute, joint 
labor-management group, seeKs escape clause 
action to increase duty on Jap caps. Self- 
imposed Jap annual export quota of 15 mil- 
lion caps too large for U.S. market to absors 
without serious damage, reports Institute. 
Comparative prices: Jap caps, 20 cents; U.S. 
caps, $1. 


CLOTHING WORKERS CONCERNED 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, formerly strong trade agreements sup- 
porters, adopt resolution attacking destruc- 
tive imports. Cite “cutthroat’’ competition 
in every branch of male apparel threatening 
thousands of jobs. Knit glove industry well 
on the road to destruction, as imports now 
250 percent of U.S. production. 


COPPER AND BRASS 


Copper & Brass Research Association's 
study of causes in decline of domestic brass 
mill industry reveal: First year after sharp 
tariff cuts, imports multiplied 42 times pre- 
ceding year level; imports almost 100 percent 
of US. tubular plumbing goods market; 
U.S. industry in 1958 operated less than 45 
percent of 1943 capacity; United States con- 
verted from exporter to importer of brass 
mill products. 


WESTERN EUROPE'’S GOLD MOUNTS 


Gold and dollar reserve holdings in West- 
ern Europe increased from $7 billion in 1950 
(December) to $18 billion in 1959 (March), 


* LUXURY LINER LAMBS 


Indicative of price differential in foreign- 
U.S. competition was arrival at San Diego of 
30,000 Australian lambs on converted luxury 
liner Wesorarlia. ,Estimated delivery price: 
$10 a head or half of U.S. price. Importer's 
yearly goal: 100,000 head. 


STEEL: “THE: BIG SQUEEZE ON LITTLE STEEL” * 


“In 1957, the United States exported 5.2 
million tons of steel-mill products, and im- 
ported 1.1. million tons. But this ratio of 
almost 56 to 1—in favor of steel-mill ex- 
ports—dropped to less than 2 to 1 in 1958, 
when exports fell to 2.7 million tons, and 
imports reached a high of 1.7 million tons 
(1959 steel imports running double U.S. ex- 
ports. NWC). 

“Because of these developments, we ap- 
pear to ‘have lost much of our foreign 
market, and a portion of our domestic 
market is in jeopardy. For exampie, the 
United States exported 721,000 tons of semi- 
finished steel in 1957. This dropped to 
124,000 tons in 1958—a decrease of 83 per- 
cent. Exports of structural shapes decreased 
from 453,000 tons in 1957 to 292,000 tons in 
1958, while exports of plates declined from 
604,000 tons to 249,000 over the same pe~ 
riod—a drop of 59 percent. Exports of tin- 
plate, an item in which the United States 
has long had a preeminent position, fell 
from 538,000 tons to 244,000 tons—a decrease 
of 54 percent. * * * 

“In the domestic market we are at a com- 
petitive price disadvantage in such products 
as rods, barbed wire, nails, reinforcing bars, 
and other items. * * * 





2 Excerpts, address A. F. Franz, presi- 
dent, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., to 
American Iron and Steel Institute, New 
York, May 28, 1959. 
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“Within the past year or so, a number of 
specialty wire products have arrived on the 
American market in alarming quanti- 
ties. * * * 

“These are facts. * * * The American steel 
industry in certain areas is no longer com- 
petitive with the rest of the world.” 


U.S, AUTO EXPORTS-IMPORTS 


Since 1955, U.S. auto exports dropped 50 
percent, from over 200,000 annually to ex- 
pected 100,000 in 1959 * * * 370,000 foreign 
car imports sold in United States in 1958; 
present rate indicates 600,000 this year. 


UAW AROUSED 


A. J. Mattes, president of local 239, UAW, 
wrote Baltimore Mayor Grady that over 300 
General Motors workers in that city were 
laid off and remaining 1,500 are working less 
than 40 hours a week because of increasing 
number of foreign car imports. Thirty-five 
thousand autos imported via Baltimore the 
first 5 months of 1959 could have given 
employment to 2,500 workers at Chevrolet 
plant there, working two 8-hour shifts for 
13 weeks. 

AUTO PRODUCTION ABROAD 


Daily output at Fiat’s Mirafiore Works 
over 2,500; Volkswagen heading for 3,000 at 
Wolfsburg. Plymouth’s mammoth Detroit 
lines turns out 1,100 daily; Rambler at 
modern Kenosha plant about 1,600 units. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Florida Power & Light Co. ask foreign pro- 
ducers of heavy electrical generating equip- 
ment to bid on two 200,000-kilowatt steam 
turbogenerators * * * probably first effort 
by foreign manufacturers to penetrate pri- 
vate utility market, following successful 
efforts on Federal-State projects. Domestic 
firm salvaged contract on basis of delivery 
date. 

TURBINES 

English Electric bids 30 percent under 
nearest American competitor to win Army 
Engineers’ contract for eight hydraulic tur- 
bines for Big Bend Dam, S. Dak. ° 

SEWING MACHINES 


Brief filed with Tariff Commission reveals 
foreign sewing machine manufacturers now 
control about 75 percent U.S. market; e.g., 
U.8S.-imported Jap machines up from 64,000 
in 1950 to about 1 million in 1958. 


WATCHES 


Ranks of American watchworkers steadily 
reduced from 16,000 to 6,000 employees as 
foreign imports take 70 percent of annual 
domestic market; or 14 millicn out of 20 mil- 
lion ulits. 

THE GOLD FACTS 


United States now has $19.6 billion in gold, 
smallest reserve in over a decade, but for- 
eign organizations and individuals have dol- 
lar claims of $15.1 billion against reserve. 

TUNA FLEET 


Imports of Jap tuna reduced ranks of San 
Diego’s tuna clippers to 125 ships from 1952 
high of 214. 
million in 1954 to expected $19 million this 
year. 

U.S MANUFACTURER LITERALLY LOSING HIS 

SHIRTS 

National Association of Shirt, Pajama, and 
Sportswear Manufacturers went on record 
opposing State and Commerce Departments’ 
representations on behalf American business 
and declared in favor of congressional regu- 
lation of foreign trade. Shirt imports from 
Hong Kong-Japan alone totaled 1.75 million 
dozen in 1958, equivalent to $15 million in 
U.S. wages for 6,000 American employees. 

TOURISM: DOLLAR SOURCE 


Frequently overlooked as dollar source to 
foreign nations is tourist industry; Ameri- 
cans spent $2.1 billion on foreign travel last 
year * * * 10 percent jump from 1957. 


Sales sliced from about $40 - 
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STEEL: “WHAT'S BEHIND THE RISE IN FOREIGN 
COMPETITION?” ? 

“Let me cite the predicament of one Amer- 
ican industry. * * * The industry is that 
which makes table flatware * * * and re- 
cently stainless steel ware. * * * This is a 
new industry in Japan; flatware such as we 
use is not used generally in Japan. 

“By 1955, imports ‘had reached 3,134,000 
dozen against U.S. production of 14,654,000 
dozen; * * * in 1958, Japanese imports 
amounted to 8,444,000 dozen, with U.S. pro- 
duction of 14,740,000 dozen. * * * 

“While this rise in imports was going on, 
the gentlenierrof GATT progressively reduced 
tariffs. 

“The big reduction was made in 1950 but 
further reductions were made in 1956, 1957, 
and 1958, after this industry had really been 
hurt. 

“Japan, fearing action by the United 
States, voluntarily announced a quota limit 
to the United States of 5,500,000 dozen for 
1958. * * * Up to this time, this industry 
has been given no relief and employment is 
off 25 percent. In spite of the announced 
quota of 5,500,000 dozen, 1958 imports were 
8,444,000. 

“The time will soon be here when we have 
completely lost our entire export business in 
steel, except for a few specialty items which 
are not made elsewhere.” 


You will note the seriousness of the sit- 
uation by taking time to read further on 
the new and mystifying attitude of Amer- 
ican business, bankers and ieading ad- 
ministration leaders in Washington. 

One wonders if they understand the 
philosophy behind reciprocal trade, for- 
eign aid, and mutual security aid that 
seems to have perverted by profit-seeking 
individuals and corporations that have 
found Government sponsorship for run- 
ning away from national taxes, high 
wages and national responsibility. 

Now let us look at another serious 
threat to American economic well-being 
and the wide-open deception being prac- 
ticed upon the American consumer by 
well established American producers. 

Lately the following announcement 
appeared in the magazine Business Week 
August 22, 1959, page 56: 

TRANSISTOR-RADIO MAKERS WILL MARKET 
JAPANESE MODELS UNDER U.S. LABELS 

In the past year, the U.S. electronics indus- 
try has watched Japanese manufacturers grab 
more than half the market here for transistor 
radios—largely by sales under Japanese 
labels. Now, some companies have decided 
to meet the foreign competition by market- 
ing Japanese-made radios under their own 
US. trade names. 

Latest transistor-radio manufacturer to 
join the importers is big Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph Corp. Through its interna- 
tional marketing subsidiary, Emerson has 
concluded an agreement with Tokyo’s Stand- 
ard Radio Corp. to import 100,000 radios in 
coming months. Emerson officials say it 
is making the move because Japanese com- 
panies are making radios and parts too small 
to be produced competitively in the United 
States. Emerson, which will sell the imports 
under its Jefferson Travis label, follows Mo- 
torola, Inc., as the second big radio maker to 
move into the Japanese import field. 

Meanwhile, Toko’s Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade & Industry is spurring Japa- 
mese efforts to make electronic computers. 





* Excerpts, address by W. H. Diewel, senior 
vice president, Crucible Steel, to the Amer- 
ican Management Association, New York, 
May 20, 1959. 
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MITI plans to sponsor a company, 50 per- 
cent privately owned—to produce 50 com- 
puters next year, and more than that in 
each succeeding year. 


We will soon find ourselves with 
shelves full of foreign made “American 
brand” goods that will defy detection by 
even an expert, let alone an innocent 
housewife buying in the American mar- 
ketplace. 

She may well be buying a Japanese- 
made product labeled by the company 
that has just furloughed her husband. 

It will not be long now before the peo- 
ple in this country awaken to what is 
happening and the repercussions in the 
political field will shake the foundations 
of our democracy. 

It is one think to talk peace, but it is 
another to deprive an American work- 
man of his right to earn a living while 
at the same time profits are not im- 
paired, but in fact, are increased. 

The steel strike is a case in point. 
While our bankers are pressing the 
crown of gold upon the brow of labor, 
the foreign producers, in many cases 
with American money, American ma- 
chinery, American know-how and Amer- 
ican connections for marketing, are 
running wild. 

The following appeared in an August 
1959 issue of Business Week: 

ForEIGN STEELMAKERS Boost Output, EN- 
LARGE THEIR SHARE OF WORLD MARKET 

With the steel strike in its 6th week, 
executives of the struck U.S, mills are closely 
watching the speedy progress of steelmakers 
in Western «Europe and Japan. Foreign 
steel companies are boosting their share of 
world steel markets—including the United 
States. 

Steelmakers in West Germany and Japan 
are enjoying the liveliest boom. But steel 
output is also curving upward in France, 
Britain, and Italy. 

In West Germany, steel producers are 
headed for a new output record of more 
than 30 million tons. Renewed capital in- 
vestment and machinery exports have 
helped boost demand this year. 

In Japan, the industry has been setting 
records all year, thanks to rising exports 
and a capital spending boom. With produc- 
tion likely to top 15 million tons this year— 
about 2 million tons over 1958—Japan 
threatens to displace France as the world’s 
fifth largest steelmaker. Some of Japan’s 
steel companies are getting ready to ask the 
World Bank for loans for a $300 million ex- 
pansion program to raise capacity to 25 mil- 
lion tons in 1965. 

In Britain, steel output has reached 80 
percent of the industry’s 26 million ton 
capacity. While investment still remains 
low, an upsurge in autos and appliances is 
adding to steel consumption. Auto produc- 
tion, in fact, has been gobbling up steel so 
fast that a shortage of sheet is feared. 

In France, steel production has climbed 
almost 5 percent -above last year’s record 
level. Aided by devaluation, the French in- 
dustry has managed to improve its share of 
Europe’s growing steel market by being able 
to offer lower prices. 

In Italy, steelmakers also enjoy expanding 
sales because of the Common Market. One 
sign of expansion is the government's pro- 
posal to establish a new 1-million-ton steel 
plant in southern Italy. 


This picture of steel production is not, 
as proponents of the Reciprocal Trades 
Extension Act say, an isolated case. 
Rather than being the exception, it is 
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becoming the rule. Let us look at another 
portion of the record contributed by 
many members, including Wr.L14m Jen- 
NINGS BRYAN Dorn, frpm South Carolina: 
Steel imports are at a fantastic 
rate. So are imports of glassware, pottery, 
chemicals, machine tools, textiles. In fact, 
every job in America today is threatened by 
unfair imports from foreign countries. 
The farmer is likewise a victim of our 


unfair trade policies. Some years ago we’ 


exported a large portion of our wheat crop. 
American wheat was in demand beyond the 
seven seas of the world. We exported 60 
percent of our cotton crop. At one time we 
exported a vast portion of our tobacco crop. 

We were once the only nation in the world 
that grew tobacco. But under this trade 
program in Washington today the American 
farmer grows less and less, surpluses pile up 
while foreign countries grow more and more. 
For instance, in Canada the average tobacco 
farmer can plant 30 acres of tobacco, in 
Rhodesia 65 acres. But in the United States 
our farmers can plant an average of only 
2.9 acres. They are not permitted to expand 
and grow in the American tradition. 

Many cotton farmers in the United States 
can plant only 4 acres of cotton. No farmer 
can possibly clothe, feed, and educate his 
children on such an unbelievable income. 
There is distress in our land today by reason 
of our unfair foreign trade policy. 

In foreign countries, farmers are often ex- 
empted from land taxes if they will grow 
more farm products, such as in Rhodesia. 
Turkey has exempted certain of her farmers 
from income taxes if they will grow more. 
Yet we have billions of dollars’ worth of 
farm surpluses piled up in warehouses cost- 
ing the taxpayers millions of dollars. 

We need to free our farmers so they can 
plant more and have an equal opportunity 
with farmers in foreign nations. We need 
more foreign markets, not less. We should 
sell more cotton and wheat abroad, not less 
and less. 

It is the duty of the State Department, 
the Congress, and the President to give to 
the American farmer and the American 
worker the same advantages and protection 
as offered by foreign countries to their farm- 
ers and workers. 

There is nothing reciprocal about our 
present so-called reciprocal trade policies. 
There is no “sip” in it for the American 
work nor the American farmer. 

No one would ever dream of asking Brazil 
to import coffee, nor India to import tea, nor 
Honduras bananas, nor the Mayala States 
rubber. Yet the one-worlders, the dreamers, 
and idealists running our present trade pro~ 
gram are demanding that we import textiles, 
steel, and automobiles. How ridiculous can 
we get? 


UNFAIR IMPORTS LAYING AMERICA WASTE 
The original idea of reciprocal trade was to 
sell automobiles, textiles, steel, wheat, and 


cotton to the other countries of the world 
and buy tea, coffee, rubber, cocoa, and prod- 


port things it already has in surplus. Unfair 
imports have created disaster areas, ghost 


towns, unemployment, and distress. 
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to help the American farmer and the Ameri- 
can worker. It is designed to help the for- 
eign worker and the foreign farmer. 

Along with the taking of the American 
worker's Job and the farmer’s acreage, we are 
being forced to pay the highest taxes in the 
history of the world to support a stupendous 
foreign aid program. 

Yes, my friends, 43,000 employees to show 
the world how to make automobiles, how to 
make steel, how to grow cotton, how to grow 
wheat, how to grow tobacco. Technicians 
to show them how to pack it and ships to 
haul it to America in competition with the 
products of the American worker, 

Incidentally, it takes 8744 percent of’ our 
foreign aid appropriations to pay our em- 
ployees’ salaries and expenses to give away 
our money. o 

They talk in Washington about $70 billion 
foreign aid. It is nearer $200 billion, start- 
ing before World War II in the form of lend- 
lease and other such programs. 

The free traders and one-world State De- 
partment striped pants boys are saying that 
foreign aid must continue for 50 to a 100 
years. They go further than that and take 
your money, ladies and gentlemen, to: build 
steel mills, automobile plants overseas, and 
then turn around and give these people free 
water and free electricity and guarantee 
them a profit. 

During the debate last year in Congress on 
foreign aid, it was brought out that the 
American foreign aid representatives went 
to the leaders of the textile industry and 
asked them to go to Indonesia and other 
countries of the world and build textile 
plants—telling them that no risk was in- 
volved, profits could be guaranteed with 
cheap labor, Government water and elec- 
tricity, all of this furnished by the Ameri- 
can taxpayer indirectly. 

In other words, just close your American 
plants, fire your employees and we'll help 
you set up overseas where you can get cheap 
labor. Our textile people are loyal, patriotic 
Americans who believe in their workers. 
They want to keep their factories and jobs 
at home, so, in the main, they have refused 
these attractive offers. 

I understand that some of the great manu- 
facturers who came to Washington last year 
and participated in the President’s confer- 
ence favoring these unfair imports are now 
expanding their plants overseas and are 
bringing these goods made with cheap labor 
back to the United States. But, this does 
not help the American worker, nor the small 
businessman. They cannot move overseas 
and compete with this cheap labor. The only 
alternative for our laboring people is unem- 
ployment and breadlines. 

Exports of machine tools have fallen off 
from 30 percent of U.S. production to 10 per- 
cent. In 1954, the United States imported 
656,000 barrels of oil every day. In February 


_of 1959, daily imports totaled 1,626,000 bar- 


rels daily. Yes, our great oil industry is being 
threatened. 

Foreign nations pay their workers such a 
low wage that our dead, zinc, mercury, coal, 
copper, tungsten, iron ore industries are be- 
ing threatened by floods of imports from 
abroad. The same applies to the glassware, 
sewing machine, camera, and typewriter in- 
dustries. 

IMPORTS PILE UP—EXPORTS DROP 


The plywood industry is in serious troubie. 
Hardwood plywood imports from Japan, for 
instance, have increased from 11 million 
square feet in 1951 to 659 million square feet 
in 1958. This is an increase of 12,950 percent. 
During the same period, domestic production 
declined even though domestic consumption 
more than doubled. 

In 1956, the United States imported 107,000 
foreign cars, and 400,000 in 1958. Present 
indications are that will run between 
500,000 and a million this year. For the first 
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time in history, we are importing more auto- 
mobiles than we are exporting. This is 
shocking when we stop to think that the 
automobile industry first started in the 
United States. 

The textile industry of foreign nations is 
expanding with American aid, while we have 
345,000 unemployed textile workers and 300 
closed textile mills. The Japanese can buy 
American cotton 7% cents per pound cheaper 
than the American manufacturers can buy 
the same cotton. Then, the Japanese are 
permitted to send that same cotton after it 
is made into cloth back into the United 
States in competition with that of the do- 
mestic manufacturers. 

In 1947, the United States exported $748 
million worth of textiles and imported only 
$24 million worth. In 1955, under this falla- 
cious trade program, textile exports fell to 
$242 million; while imports increased toe 
$125 million. 

Under the proper trade program our people 
should be employed. We should be seliing 
these products abroad and we should be 
helping foreign nations by buying coffee, tea, 
cocoa, rubber, and those products we need, 
This is true reciprocal trade. Our present 
trade policy is a trade program for the benefit 
of foreign workers and foreign farmers. For- 
eign aid takes money from American farmers 
and workers. Our trade policy takes his job, 
too. 

The idealists in the State Department tell 
us that we must buy from foreign countries 
in order to stop communism. America is the 
heart and core of the free world and has been 
the arsenal of democracy. If our industries 
are liquidated and our workers unemployed, 
I fail to see how this can stop communism, 

If industry is built up with American 
money around the borders of Russia where it 
can be grabbed by the Red army or bombed 
by the Red air force, I do not see how this 
can stop communism. 

On the other hand, it will help communism 
by weakening America and by building up 
those areas which the Communists can take 
over. One American worker and one Ameri- 
can plant in the United States is worth more 
than a dozen within a day’s march of the 
Red army. 

What can we do about all of this? I am 
thankful that we live in America where 
we can vote for our President and our Rep- 
resentatives In Congress. Next year is elec- 
tion year. 

The foreign aid program just passed the 
Congress. The so-called reciprocal trade 
program passed last year,’for 4 years. The 
only hope we have to save our jobs, to save 
our industries, to save our farm acreage and 
domestic markets is to participate in the 
political elections of 1960. 

We must start now at the precinct levels 
in both political parties to organize so that 
our program can be properly considered. A 
strong plank must be adopted at both na- 
tional politieal conventions that will save 
the American worker, save the American 
farmer, save the American businessman from 
unfair foreign imports. . 

To accomplish this, a better trade and 
foreign aid program will have to be brought 
up at the precinct level, at the county and 
State conventions, and at the national con- 
ventions. 


The time has come to put back into 
Congress the power to set tariffs and 
quotas. 

An interesting observation that fur- 
ther peels away the false cover of the 
“trade for peace” slogan is contained in 
this excerpt from a Life editorial of re- 
cent date: 

The public might better play along with 
Blough, who at least offers a way to keep 
prices level. His terms for this promise—no 
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White House intervention—are a good idea 
anyway this year. Previous steel strikes, 
especially that of 1946, occurred in a chaos 
of price movements when nobody knew where 
the value of the dollar ought to settle. In 
all that yak, the White House had a right 
to the last word (Life, Feb. 4, 1946). 
Not so now. There is a well established 
world market for steel in which the US. in- 
dustry is being pushed competitively not only 
by foreign steel but by other metals. Hither- 
to a prime source of inflation, the steel in- 
dustry has discovered it can no longer afford 
inflation, and its battle is therefore more 
nearly the public’s battle than hitherto. If 
it takes a long, tough strike to put Roger 
Blough and Co. in a position to keep steel 
prices down and meet their market, then a 
long, tough strike it should be. 


One wonders if Life has bothered to 
look at the income angle, as well as the 
wage angle. 

I will give you three figures from the 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell’s report on 
Steel Facts and let you draw your own 
clusions: 

Wages of production workers: 


Per ton figures, wages, and executive sal- 
aries: 


inten penitent tiniinwradiimpemwnppipeng ts $40 

I acl aa apt im crating geste diedamminealonanan seal 58 
Price of steel: 

ae ae scp ancient $129 

RS ee ee 173 


You be the judge as to whether labor 
is driving steel business away or rather 
that profit is the culprit. Profit earned 
here and abroad. 

One cannot in one breath talk Ameri- 
can and in the other buy foreign. 

Trade is a two-way street, but we are 
only traveling one way, into interna- 
tional oblivion. 


A record of trade that leaves out the 
reciprocity. The following detailed ac- 
account gives a rather dismal picture of 
the increasing problems Americans are 
facing every day in the field of foreign 
trade: 


In March of this year our imports reached 
a record high level above any previous month 
in our history. In June the March record 
was surpassed. Also in June our imports 
exceeded our commercial exports. The first 
half of 1959 saw our imports run 18 percent 
ahead of the first half of last year. 

Our exports on the other hand have de- 
clined. In 1958 they dropped 16 percent 
from the preceding year and during the 
present year they have declined roughly an- 
other 5 percent. 

These trends are being explained by lib- 
eral trade proponents as being temporary 
and abnormal. They say that the high im- 
ports this year are swollen by heavy steel 
imports attributable to the steel strike, the 
popularity of the small foreign automobile, 
and several other extraordinary factors, 
When the steel strike is settled and when 
the domestic automobile industry brings out 
its so-called compact car, imports will pre- 
sumably level off. Last week Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce Henry Kearns in a press 
conference expressed. the opinion that our 
exports would rise; and he doubted that we 
have priced ourselves out of*foreign markets. 

As for exports, the freer-trade apologists 
expect cotton exports to spurt and jet plane 
shipments to zoom, and thus to raise the 
export level. 

If we examine these explanations and 
hopes we find that even though steel and 
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automobile imports have risen, coffee and 
petroleum imports, which are among the 
highest of all, have suffered a decline in 
dollar value. If coffee prices rise this year 
imports will again loom larger. Also, it may 
be questioned whether steel imports will 
fall substantially after the strike. They 
began rising over a year before the strike 
was called and price comparisons with the 
foreign product would indicate a continu- 
ation of imports at a level considerably 
higher than in the past. If a judgment can 
be based on the experience with other prod- 
ucts; imports that have a distinct price ad- 
vantage will continue to increase; and steel 
should be no exception. 

The same reservation applies to the small 
foreign car. It may be found that im- 
ported cars have established a market for 
themselves that will not readily yield to the 
smaller American car. Of course, even if 
the atittomobile industry, with its mass pro- 
duction techniques, should succeed in 
stemming the import tide without resort to 
import restrictions, this would offer little 
comfort to other industries that do not pos- 
sess the vast resources of this giant among 
American industrial wonders. The test even 
with automobiles, however, is still to be met. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
petroleum imports that helped swell the 
total import volume for the first half of 
1959 began to decline after March when 
mandatory import quotas were established. 
This again would indicate that total June 
imports of all products were not abnormally 
high. Petroleum and coffee imports, both 
of: which were down from previous levels, 
have been the No. 1 and No. 2 imports 
in dollar value for several years. There- 
fore the increased steel and automobile im- 
ports that are used as explanations to ac- 
count for the surge in our total imports 
do not of themselves succeed in making the 
high import levels of recent times ab- 
normal, They are offset by declines else- 
where that may be of a temporary na- 
ture. Morever, high steel and automobile 
imports may continue. 

That exports of cotton may increase 
seems assured with the increase in the ex- 
port subsidy that went into effect August 
1. Such an increase in exports will, how- 
ever, be an artificial rather than a normal 
and healthy expansion, since the subsidy 
amounts to about 30 percent of the price. 
An increase of this kind should not be 
counted as a sound commercial develop- 
ment nor should the upward surge be listed 
as reflecting the capacity of the American 
economy to compete in the world market— 
quite the contrary in fact. 

The anticipated increase in plane exports 
may also help to boost exports. This is 
expected to be in the magnitude of $400 
or $500 million per year and will represent 
commercial exports. However, a sharp de- 
cline has been registered in coal exports 
within the past year, and this does not 
appear to be headed toward a reversal. An 
increase in exports in some other field, 
such as the expected rise in sales of planes 
abroad will indeed be needed to offset this 
loss. 

Steel exports have recently been exceeded 
by imports at a ratio of 2 to 1 or more 
This is a startling development. In 1958 
imports of typewriters for the first time also 
exceeded our exports. In many other fields, 
such as electronics, sporting goods, fishing 
tackle, cameras, sewing machines, farm trac- 
tors, etc., imports have increased sharply. 
Machine tools have also had the experience 
of increasing imports and falling exports; 


. and this is very significant because machine 


tools are of themselves sources of techno- 
logical development. Greater self-sufficiency 
abroad, as indicated by the decline in our 
exports, combined with the ability of other 
countries to export machine tools to us, are 
more than straws in ‘the wind to be blown 
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out of the way by the words of Assistant 
Secretary Kearns. 

In the textile field exports have been de- 
clining for several years while imports have 
risen greatly. The trend to higher imports 
was halted, temporarily at least, by in- 
ducing Japan, the principal source of im- 
ports, to impose export restrictions on her 
shipments to us. That such restriction was 
necessary in order to save the domestic in- 
dustry demonstrates once more the weak 
competitive position in which we find our- 
selves in the foreign field. 

It should be clear enough all around that 
the increasing imports since 1957 plus the 
decline in exports since that time reflect, 
not an abnormal and passing condition, but 
bespeak yet greater competitive trouble for 
many of our domestic industries in the 
future. 

There is yet further evidence of the un- 
comfortable position in which the United 
States finds herself in the foreign trade field. 
In 1958 we experienced a deficit of $3.4 bil- 
lion in our total foreign account even 
though our merchandise exports exceeded 
our imports by more than $3 billion. Actual 
gold shipments abroad covered some $2.3 
billion of this deficit. This drain on our 
gold has continued through the first half 
of 1959 during which period we lost another 
$955 million in gold. Our gold stock in 
Fort Knox has fallen below the $20 billion 
mark, the lowest level since 1940. The Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council recently esti- 
mated a deficit of nearly $5 billion in our 
total foreign account for 1959. 

The foregoing facts will not be vaporized 
by glib assurances of the freer trade ele- 
ments. The latter seemingly have lost their 
contact with reality. 

There is much else beside the statistics of 
imports and exports and figures on gold 
drain and falling U.S. gold reserves that 
should indicate even to the blindest that 
the United States has come into a highly 
vulnerable competitive position in the 
world. Even our great mass production in- 
dustries, these giants that have been in the 
technological forefront and in the vanguard 
of automation are now finding themselves 
beset by a competition that is beyond their 
reach. 

There should be no element of surprise 
in this at all. Other countries have im- 
ported or otherwise obtained from us 
through foreign aid approximately $30 bil- 
lion of modern machinery in -the past 11 
years, $21 billion of it in the past 6 years. 
Installation of this machinery abroad has 
brought with it a great boost in foreign 
productivity. During these same years in 
the neighborhood of 10,000 foreign produc- 
tivity teams have been given access to our 
factories. 

The increase in foreign productivity, while 
uneven, has obviously been startling in 
many instances. Modern machinery super- 
imposed on a low level of technology or 
primitive machinery, as has happened in 
many foreign production centers, has meant 
a@ boost in productivity not experienced in 
this country. We have saved a number of 
countries a generation of research and de- 
velopment by making available to them our 
latest technology. 

This is not said by way of complaint; but 
we should at ledst have sufficient insight to 
comprehend the probable consequences of 
our policies. The echoes are now coming in 
from many directions. 

Not least among our difficulties is the 
fact that foreign labor unions have yet far 
to go to equal ours in bargaining capacity. 
They are hobbled psychologically no less 
than ideologically. Therefore increasing 
productivity shows up in lower costs abroad 
more readily than in this country. 

Not only is the trend in our trade in the 
past 18 months not abnormal; the competi- 
tive situation on which it is based is not a 
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superficial one. The cause is deep seated 
and was long in the making. The higher 
costs of production in many of our indus- 
tries compared with foreign costs are the 
result of developments that will not be un- 
done overnight. In seeking to adjust to 
them an increasing number of our indus- 
tries have been arranging for foreign pro- 
duction. Some of them have established 
branch plants in other countries; others are 
in the process of doing so and still others 
are studying the possibilities. In other in- 
stances licensing arrangements are made 
with foreign producers whereby our patents 
are made available on a royalty basis. Then 
again some of our companies have bought 
foreign concerns outright or purchased a 
substantial interest in them. Others are 
stHl shopping for production facilities in a 
number of countries. 

The purpose is to gain the advantage of 
lower wages and thus to become competi- 
tive in foreign markets. In some instances 
as in the case of automobiles, tractors and 
typewriters, the foreign branches or sub- 
sidiaries ship the foreign-made product into 
this country itself. Principally, however, 
the purpose has been to hold the export po- 
sition or rather to make up for the loss of 
exports by supplying foreign markets from 
foreign sources. 

This trend toward partial emigration rep- 
resents an adjustment by our industries to 
the competitive facts of life. As imports 
encroach on the market in this country and 
deprive our own industries of ever increas- 
ing shares of their accustomed market, in- 
dustry is driven abroad as a matter of self- 
defense, Since capital has mobility this is 
not only a possible move but in many in- 
stances an unavoidable and sometimes a 
profitable one. 

What is wrong with it? 

There is nothing wrong with the self- 
defensive movement of itself; but there is 
something disturbingly wrong with the con- 
ditions that have brought forward this type 
of economic defense as a competitive neces- 
sity. 

It is often said that we have priced our- 
selves out of foreign markets. This may 
be admitted without placing the blame on 
any particular factor of the domestic econ- 
omy. Many will say that it is our high 
wages; but it would be just as easy to say 
that foreign wages are too low. Certainly 
heavy contributing factors of our high costs 
are the war expenditures and postwar de- 
fense outlays, the heavy national debt, price 
supports for agriculture, social security, etc. 
Our wages are admittedly high but we 
should not overlook the fact that they pro- 
vide the tremendous purchasing power that 
has kept our economy at a high level. If 
foreign wages were higher than they are in 
relation to foreign productivity our higher 
wages would not creat a competitive disad- 
vantage, such as is now the case. 

If foreign wages could be increased our 
competitive troubles would disappear; but 
there is no present method that can be em- 
ployed by us to accomplish this objective 
immediately or very soon. 

The question then arises what can be 
done. : 

There are those who, though recognizing 
the difficulty, say that tariffs are not the 
answer; and, of course, tariffs are not the 
complete answer. They say that we must 
invent and modernize and sell more vigor- 
ously; we must mechanize all possible pro- 
duction and in general become more 
efficient. 

All these years we had been told by the 
liberal trade advocates that we were in the 
forefront in technology, productivity, know- 
how and efficiency. Now, it appears, this 
is no longer true and we need to buckle 
down to hard work, take in our belts and 
reinvigorate our economy. Very weil, but 
other countries are mechanizing too, and 
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since they have a lower starting base they 
can easily outstrip us in raising their pro- 
ductivity. They too are buckling down and 
inventing and selling. Moreover, we are 
still assisting some of them technologically 
and financially and putting our techniques 
at their disposal. 

The prospects are not bright for a pull- 
away by this country. Not at all. The 
other countries now have all that it takes 
to catch up with us, including the creation 
of mass markets. The question is how their 
catching up is to be accomplished. Must 
we be torn down in the process, or can we 
hold our own while the other countries 
come up? 

We need a holding defense. This can best 
be contrived through a combination of tar- 
iffs and quotas, by the use of which suit- 
able shares of our market can be opened to 
imports while reserving the remainder for 
ourselves. We can thus recognize the need 
for a high volume of trade without placing 
our industries on the sacrificial block as 
pawns in the shifting currents of interna- 
tional politics. 

American industry is exposed competi- 
tively to imports to a degree not previously 
experienced. Our defenses are down, with 
an average tariff protection about 80 percent 
below the level of 25 years ago; and there 
is virtually no remedy today against in- 
jury from low-cost imports. 

For these and other reasons it would be 
high folly to consider the present foreign 
trade situation as a passing phase of an ab- 
normal. development. Most of the pointers 
indicate otherwise. Therefore, we should 
prepare for what appears to be ahead. 





Chuck Percy and the Committee on 
Programs and Progress 
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OF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 
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Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
good fortune to attend the last bull 
elephant meeting of this session on 
Thursday, August 20, and to have the 
added pleasure of hearing Chuck Percy 
speak to the group on the subject of the 
Committee on Programs and Progress 
which he chairs as an appointee of the 
President. 

Drafting of the committee’s final re- 
port is now underway and there are many 
of us anxiously looking forward to its 
publication date. In talking with Chuck 
Percy, and after hearing him expound 
at the bull elephant session I believe 
there is reason for real optimism as indi- 
cated in a recent column by Rosco 
Drummond which I include at this point: 
{From the Peoria (Ill.) Journal Star, Aug. 27, 

1959] 
Mr. Percy’s Time BoMB 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

At first it looked impossible—the idea 
that the 43-member Republican Committee 
on Program and Progress could ever agree 
on anything but a collection of refurbished 
and resounding cliches. 

Most Washington correspondents yawned 
when this committee sat down at the piano. 


They figured that either no tune would be 
or that each hand would be 


forthcoming 
playing different music, 
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Don’t spread this about, but my informa~- 
tion is that under the persuasive, do-things 
chairmanship of Charles H. Percy of Kenil~- 
worth, Ill., president of Bell & Howell Co., 
the report is going to break exciting new 
ground for the Republican Party. Far from 
being “reactionary, negative, and against,’ 
it will be progressive, positive, and for a 
wide range of urgent actions. 

There’s no doubt about it, the report isn't 
going to please everybody. In fact, that is 
the secret of the committee’s success. It 
soon saw that if all it could do was produce 
the lowest common denominator of contro~- 
versy between, say, Senator Barry Go.p- 
water, of Arizona. and Senator Jacos Javits, 
of New York, it inight as well submit the 
dictionary (ali the words are there) and 
close up shop. 

Instead Chairman Percy, who is himself 
something like a quite atomic reactor, per- 
suaded his colleagues to accept these pre- 
mises. 

That the committee was not drawing up 
a national platform designed to unite -dis- 
sident elements of the party. 

That its purpose was to look forward, not 
backward, that it should define the major 
problems the Nation must solve in the next 
15 years and offer practical solutions. 

That if these tasks require the committee, 
in Lincoln's words, “to think and act anew,” 
well and good, let it be done but let’s not 
avoid the hard problems and the hard an- 
swers by pulling the covers up over our 
heads. 

That while this undertaking involves 
political risks, the only way the Republican 
Party can become the majority party is by 
taking risks; the way things now stand, the 
only direction it can go is up. 

The committee, therefore, began asking 
itself these questions: “What kind of coun- 
try do Americans really want? What kind of 
people do Americans want to be? What 
kind of life do they want for themselves?” 

“We need to think in terms of the future,” 
Mr. Percy put it to his fellow Republicans, 
“and we need to develop a program that will 
clearly demonstrate that the Republican 
Party is thinking in terms of the future. 
* * * We must ask questions we don’t ordi- 
narily ask and we must not shrink from an- 
swers that are novel and upsetting. This 


“is only to acknowledge that we live in novel 


and challenging times. The Republican 
Party must show that it is sensitive and 
alert to the problems of our time as they 
relate to the individual—that we are a party 
with a heart as well as a mind.” 

While the Percy Committee report is still 
in its final drafting stage—it will be ready 
about October 1—there is no doubt that 
most other Republicans and many others 
will find it a novel and upsetting docu- 
ment. That’s good. It would expect that 
in mood and direction: 

It will avoid political labels like “liberal,” 
“conservative,” “radical,” “right” and “left,” 
and center on what needs to be done and 
how best to do it. 

It will deal with the Soviet Communist 
challenge but will stress that doing what 
needs to be done anyway in defense, educa- 
tion, science, and economic expansion is the 
best way to meet the Communist challenge. 

It will contend that we can’t afford not to 
assume we can afford whatever is needed to 
spend for defense. 

It will favor freer trade and will support 
expanded trade in consumer goods with the 
Soviets. 

It will indulge in no wishful thinking 
about tax reduction, 

Many Republicans are going to say “Hur- 
rah.” Some will say “ouch.” But oae thing 
is sure; this is no report to file without 
reading. Already it sounds like a time 
bomb. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses cleared for White House bill continuing appropriations. 
Senate cleared for White House bill on Spokane Valley project and continued 


on Lake Michigan water bill. 


House passed 45 miscellaneous bills and received public works veto message. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 15917-15946 


Bills Introduced: 8 bills and 3 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2619-2626; and S. Res, 182-184. 
Page 15919 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 1502, providing a 10-percent increase in annuities 
of retired Foreign Service officers and their survivors, 
with amendment (S. Rept. 837) ; 

S. Res. 182, referring S. 2496, a private bill, to Court of 
Claims (S. Rept. 838) ; 

S. 1696, 1822, 2129, and 2319, private bills (S. Repts. 
839-842) ; 

S. 2347, authorization of acquisition of land in the 
vicinity of Federal prisons for health or safety purposes 
(S. Rept. 843); 

S. 2321, 231, H.R. 1665, and 2946, private bills (S. 
Repts. 844-847) ; 

H.R. 2978, to permit additional peremptory challenges 
in civil cases to multiple plaintiffs, with amendment 
(S. Rept. 848) ; and 

H.R. 3801, 3816, 4134, 5873, 7745, and 8277, private 
bills (S. Repts. 849-854). Pages 15918-15919 


Temporary Appropriations: Senate took from desk 
and passed without amendment (clearing for President) 
H.J. Res. 510, continuing temporary appropriations until 
September 20, pending enactment of certain regular 
appropriation bills. Page 15918 


Spokane Valley Project: S. 994, authorizing construc- 
tion of the Spokane Valley project, Washington and 
Idaho, was cleared for President's signature when Senate 
adopted conference report thereon. Page 15967 
Century 21 Exposition: By unanimous consent, the 
name of Representative Fulton’ was authorized to -be 
added to the conference report on H.R. 8374, relating 
to the Century 21 Exposition, to be held in Seattle in 
1961 and 1962. Page 15923 


846 


Lake Michigan Water: Senate continued consideration 
of H.R. 1, Lake Michigan water diversion, taking the 
following actions on motions and amendments thereto: 

Adopted: Fulbright amendment to Case (South 
Dakota) motion to refer the bill to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations with instructions to report it back not 
later than April 1, 1960 (the Case motion would have 
required report back by January 15, 1960); and 

Rejected: By 38 yeas to 42 nays, Mansfield motion to 
table Case (South Dakota) motion to refer the bill to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations with instructions 
to report it back not later than January 15, 1960 (motion 
to reconsider tabled) ; and by 41 yeas to 46 nays (motion 
to reconsider tabled), amended Case (South Dakota) 
motion to refer the bill to Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions with instructions to report it back not later than 
January 15, 1960. 

Pending at recess was question on adoption of first 
committee amendment. 

Pages 15946-15951, 15955, 15956-15959, 15962-15967 


Record Votes and Quorum Call: During Senate pro- 
ceedings today, two record votes and two quorum calls 
were taken, which appear on pages 15917, 15946, 15947, 
and 15948. 


Program for Tuesday: Senate met today at noon and 
recessed at 5:55 p.m. until 11 a.m. Tuesday, September 1, 
when Senate will continue consideration of H.R. 1, Lake 
Michigan water diversion. Pages 15966, 15968 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
MINERALS POLICY 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Committee 
concluded hearings on S. 1537, H. Con. Res. 177, S.J. Res. 
107, S. Con. Res. 63, measures to establish a national 
mining and minerals policy, with testimony from Royce 
A. Hardy, Assistant Secretary of the Interior (Minerals 
Resources). 





ro 





August $1, 1959 
COMMITTEE BUSINESS 


Committee on the Judiciary; Committee, in executive 
session, ordered favorably reported the nominations of 
Walter A. Gordon, of California, to be judge of the U.S. 
district court for the Virgin Islands; Carl A. Weinman, 
to be U.S. district judge for the southern district of Ohio; 
Gordon E. Young, to be U.S. district judge for the east- 
ern district of Arkansas; and J. Smith Henley, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern and western districts of 
Arkansas; H.R. 2978, to permit the court to allow addi- 
tional peremptory challenges in civil cases to multiple 
plaintiffs; H.R, 8461, to extend the life of the Commis- 
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sion and Advisory Committee on International Rules of 
Judicial Procedure; H.J. Res. 403, granting consent of 
Congress to an interstate compact creating the New 
York-New Jersey Transportation Agency; and S. 2347, 
authorizing acquisition of land in the vicinity of Fed- 
eral prisons for health or safety purposes; ten private 
immigration bills (S, 231, 1696, 1822, 2129, 2319, 2321, 
FLR. 1665, 2946, 3801, and 3816) ; and six private claims 
bills (S. 2496, H.R. 4134, 5873, 7225, 7745, and 8277). 

Committee indefinitely postponed further action on 
three private immigration bills (S. 820, 2067, and 2214) ; 
and eight private claims bills (S. 1107, 1656, 1726, 2049, 
H.R. 1517, 2280, 6273, and 7038). 





House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


Bills Introduced: 40 public bills, H.R. 8946-8985 ; 7 pri- 
vate bills, H.R. 8986-8992; and 5 resolutions, H.J. Res. 
512-514, and H. Res. 367 and 368, were introduced. 


Pages 16023-16024 


Bills Reported: Reports were filed as follows: 

H.R. 8343, acquisition of cropland by eminent domain, 
filed on August 27 (H. Rept. 1074) ; 

Disposition of executive papers (H. Repts. 1075 and 
1076) ; 

S. 1973, to extend the validity of the passport to 3 years 
(H. Rept. 1077) ; 

H.R. 5054, to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 with re- 
spect to the marking of imported articles and containers 
(H. Rept. 1078) ; 

H.R. 5920, to amend the Social Security Act relative to 
recomputation of social security coverage (H. Rept. 
1079) ; LER 

H.R. 6132, relating to the rate of tax on the issuance 
of shares or certificates of stock by regulated investment 
companies (H. Rept. 1080) ; 

H.R. 6785, to fix a tax of 1 cent per pound on certain 
laminated tires produced from used tires (H. Rept. 
1081); 

H.R. 7947, relating to the income-tax treatment of 
nonrefundable capital contributions to Federal National 
Mortgage Association (H. Rept. 1082) ; 

H.R. 8578, to permit cutting of hay from soil bank 
land, amended (H. Rept. 1083); 

S.J. Res. 25, to change the name of Roosevelt Dam, 
Reservoir, and powerplant in Arizona to Theodore 
Roosevelt Dam, Lake, and powerplant (H. Rept. 1084); 

H. Con. Res. 393, to promote peace through the reduc- 
tion of armaments (H. Rept. 1085) ; 

Report of the Committee on Science and Astronautics 
entitled “The First Soviet Moon Rocket” (H. Rept. 
1086) 5 . 

Report of the Committee on Science and Astronautics 
entitled “Space Propulsion” (H. Rept. 1087) ; 


Three private bills, S. 1149, 1891, and 252 (H. Repts. 
1088-1090, respectively) ; 

S. 2220, Public Health Service Commissioned Corps 
Personnel Act of 1959 (H. Rept. 1091); and 

Eleven private bills, H.R. 1540, 4546, 4965, 6712, 6885, 
7260, 7932, 7935, 8110, 8801, and H. Res. 266 (H. Repts. 
1092-1102, respectively). Pages 16022-16023 


Temporary Appropriations: By a voice vote the House 
passed H.J. Res. 510, continuing temporary appropria- 
tions through September 30 pending enactment of cer- 
tain regular appropriation bills. Page 15969 


President’s Veto Message—Public Works: Received 
and read a veto message from the President on H.R. 
7509, fiscal 1960 appropriations for civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of the Army, certain 
agencies of the Department of the Interior, and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The message was ordered 
printed and further action on the veto message was 
deferred to Wednesday. Pages 15969-15970 
Printing: Adopted H. Res. 356, to authorize the print- 
ing of additional copies of the joint committee print 
entitled “Summary-Analysis of Hearings on Biological 
and Environmental Effects of Nuclear War.” 

Page 15970 
Seamen’s Wages: Adopted the conference report on 
S. 1958, to clarify types of arrestment prohibited with 
respect to wages of U.S. seamen, and sent the legislation 
to the Senate. Page 15972 


Consent Calendar: Passed the following bills on the 
call of the Consent Calendar: 
Cleared for the President: 

River basin study commission: S. 300, providing for 
appointment of a study commission of separate repre- 
sentatives for the Guadalupe and San Antonio River 
Basins, and of a representative of the Texas Board of 
Water Engineers; 

Indians: S. 417 (in lieu of H.R. 3144), placing in trust 
status certain lands on the Standing Rock Sioux Reserva- 
tion in North and South Dakota; 
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Louisiana streams: S. 551, to declare portions of 
Bayous Terrebonne and LeCarpe, La., to be nonnavi- 
gable streams; 

Oregon reclamation: §. 1221 (in lieu of H.R. 4952), 
to increase the capacity of certain project features for 
future irrigation of additional lands in Crooked River 
Federal reclamation project, Oregon; 

Lincoln’s birthplace: S. 1448 (in lieu of H.R. 5764), 
relating to Abraham Lincoln Birthplace National His- 
toric Site, Hodgenville, Ky.; 

lowa land conveyance: S. 1453, conveyance of land to 
Keosauqua; 

Tennessee lands: S. 1521, relating to use of Cumber- 
land County, Tenn., lands; 

Parole credit: S. 1645, to amend the U.S. Code relative 
to computation of good-time allowances for prisoners; 

Offenses against U.S.: §. 1647, relative to penitentiary 
imprisonment resulting from offenses against the U.S. 
or by court martial; 

Customs Court: S. 1947, relating to the Customs Court 
to appoint employees; 

Vessel construction: §. 2013, extending the time for 
commitment of vessel construction reserve funds; 

Indians: S. 2029 (in lieu of H.R. 6790), authorizing a 
per capita distribution of funds arising from a judgment 
in favor of the Confederated Tribe of Siletz Indians in 
the State of Oregon; 

Sea safety: S. 2118, authorizing the Coast Guard to 
prescribe regulations covering lifesaving and other safety 
equipment; 

Veterans—W orld War II: S. 2334, transferral of func- 
tions respecting World War II insurance benefits and 
disability payments for seamen; 

Indians: S. 2339 (in lieu of H.R. 8317), amending the 
law relating to the distribution of the funds of the Creek 
Tribe; 

Indians: S. 2421 (in lieu of H.R. 8501), to amend the 
Klamath Termination Act relative to acquisition date 
of Klamath Marsh; and 

Indians: S. 2435 (in lieu of H.R. 8344), relating to 
funds transfer to the Ute Mountain Tribe, Colorado. 

Resolution adopted without amendment: 

Private claim bill: H. Res. 309, providing for sending 
the bill (H.R. 4583) for the relief of the county of Cuya- 
hoga, Ohio, with accompanying papers, to the Court of 
Claims. 

Sent to the Senate without amendment: 

Veterans—deafness: H.R. 268, providing additional 
compensation for veterans having service-incurred dis- 
ability of deafness of both ears; 

W heat acreage: H.R. 4874, relating to wheat acreage 
history; 

Utah land conveyance: H.R. 5270, conveying certain 
lands located in Salt Lake County, Utah; 

Foreign agents registration: H.R. 6817, to amend sec- 
tions 1 and 3 of the Foreign Agents Registration Act 
of 1938; 
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Indians: H.R. 7437, authorizing the use of funds aris- 
ing from a judgment in favor of the Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Apache Tribes of Indians of Oklahoma; 

Prison land acquisition: H.R. 7571, authorization for 
the Attorney General to acquire land in vicinity of any 
Federal penal or correctional institution; and 

Indians: H.R. 8514, authorizing the sale of 40 acres of 
land owned by the Creek Tribe of Indians. 

Sent to the Senate amended: 

Montana land transfer: S. 53 (in lieu of H.R. 8726), 
to convey certain lands on the Huntley reclamation 
project, Montana, to School District No. 24, Huntley 
project schools, Montana; 

Soil bank contracts: S. 2457 (in lieu of H.R. 8043), to 
amend Agricultural Act of 1956 relative to equity under 
soil bank contracts; 

Mudd memorial: H.J. Res. 80, providing for the erec- 
tion of a memorial tablet at Garden Key, Fla., in honor 
of Dr. Samuel Alexander Mudd; 

Bi-State Development Agency: HJ. Res. 465, to ap- 
prove certain“additional powers conferred upon Bi-State 
Development Agency by the States of Missouri and 
Illinois; 

Indians: H.R. 24, relating to lands in trust for mem- 
bers of the Fort McDermitt Indian Reservation, Nev.; 

Veterans disability pensions: H.R. 283, relating to in- 
creased compensation for certain service-connected dis- 
abled veterans; 

California land conveyance: H.R. 2247, authorizing 
the conveyance of certain real property to Sacramento 
County, Calif. (by a record vote of 203 yeas to 94 nays 
the bill was ordered engrossed and read the third time) ; 

Alabama land conveyance: H.R. 2386, to convey to 
the city of Mobile, Ala., all the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to certain land; 

Minnesota land lease: H.R. 2449, relating to leasing 
of a portion of Twin Cities Arsenal, Minn., to Independ- 
ent School District No. 16, of Minnesota; 

Surplus property donations: H.R. 3722, to amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit donations of surplus property to volun- 
teer firefighting organizations; 

Lighthouse Service: H.R. 5431, to provide a further 
increase in the retired pay of certain members of the 
former Lighthouse Service; 

Wabash Valley Compact: H.R. 5711, granting the 
consent and approval of Congress to the Wabash Valley 
Compact; 

Arkansas Post National Memorial: H.R. 6108, estab- 
lishing the Arkansas Post National Memorial, Ark.; ~ 

Indians: H.R. 6128, providing for the division of the 
tribal assets of the Catawba Indian Tribe of South Caro- 
lina among the members of the Tribe; 

Louisiana educational lands: H.R. 6660, relating to use 
of Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College lands; and 
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Missouri property lease: H.R. 8315, directing the Sec- 
retary of the Army to lease without consideration cer- 
tain property in Missouri for school purposes. 

Bills not considered: 

Passed over without prejudice: H.J. Res. 441, H.R. 
57, 706, 2565, 6672, 7045, 7379, 8074, and 85. 

Objected to: S. ro7 and H.R. 5571. 


Pages 15973-15997 


Unanimous-Consent Passages: Pursuant to unani- 
mous-consent requests the following bills were called 
up, considered, and passed: 

Boating safety: H.R. 8728, to amend the Federal Boat- 
ing Act of 1958 to extend the effective date of certain 
provisions of the act (amended) ; 

Flood prevention: H.R. 4781, to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act to provide that 
its loan provisions shall be applicable to certain other 
projects; and } 

Vessel sales: H.R. 8042, to authorize the sale of two 
vessels to the Government of the Republic of China 
(amended). Pages 15996, 15997-15998 


Private Resolutions: H.J. Res. 406, 444, and 445, private 
resolutions, were cleared for Presidential action by 
House agreement to Senate amendments thereto. 

Pages 15998-15999 


Spokane Valley-Reclamation: Adopted the confer- 
ence report on S. 994, to authorize the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the Spokane Valley proj- 
ect, Washington and Idaho, under Federal reclamation 
laws, and sent the legislation to the Senate. page 15999 


Coal Research: H.R. 6596, to encourage and stimulate 
the production and conservation of coal in the United 
States through research and development by creating a 
Coal Research and Development Commission, was 
cleared for Presidential consideration by House adoption 


of conference report thereon. Page 15999 
Bills Referred: Two Senate-passed bills were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. Page 16021 


Quorum Call and Record Vote: During the proceed- 
ings of the House today one quorum call and one record 
vote developed and they appear on pages 15972-15973 
and 15975. 

Program for Tuesday: Adjourned at 4:48 p.m. until 
Tuesday, September 1, at 12 o’clock noon, when the 
House will call the Private Calendar and consider 14 
bills under suspension of the rules (for titles of bills to 
be considered see page 15986). 


Committee Meetings 
D.C. LEGISLATION 


Committee on the District of Columbia: Subcommittee 
No. 2 ordered favorably reported to the full committee 
H.R. 6123 (amended), to amend the law relating to in- 


decent publications and gambling in the District of 
Columbia. Also held hearing but took no action on 
FLR. 3855, for the licensing of public adjusters in the 
District of Columbia. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS MISCELLANY 


Committee on Foreign Affairs: Met in executive session 
and ordered favorably reported to the House the follow- 
ing bills: 

H. Con. Res. 393, to promote peace through the reduc- 
tion of armaments; 

H.J. Res. 496, to invite foreign countries to participate 
ina world’s fair, New York, 1964; 

S. 252, a private bill; 

S. 1973, to extend the validity of the passport to 3 years; 

H.R. 8582, to construct and operate a toll bridge across 
the Rio Grande near Los Indios, Tex.; 

H.R. 8694, to construct and operate a toll bridge across 
the Rio Grande, at or near Rio Grande City, Tex.; 

H.R. 8911, to provide for the presentation by the 
United States of a statue of Gen. George Washington to 
the people of Uruguay; and 

H.J. Res. 511 (amended), to amend the joint resolu- 
tion providing for membership and participation by the 
United States in the Inter-American Children’s Institute. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Committee on Government Operations: Subcommittee 
on Intergovernmental Relations heard testimony from 
Agriculture Department officials with respect to cotton 
transactions of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Hearings adjourned subject to call of the Chair. 


Joint Committee Meetings 


APPROPRIATIONS—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Conferees met in executive session to resolve the differ- 
ences between the Senate- and House-passed versions of 
H.R. 8575, fiscal 1960 appropriations for military con- 
struction, but did not reach final agreement, and will 
meet again tomorrow. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM LEGISLATION 


Conferees continued, in executive session, to resolve the 
differences between the Senate- and House-passed ver- 
sions of S. 1555, Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959, but did not conclude their work, and 
will meet again tomorrow. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Conferees, in executive session, agreed to file a confer- 
ence report on the differences between the Senate- and 
House-passed versions of H.R. 213, relative to providing 
social security coverage for nonprofessional school dis- 
trict employees. The conferees agreed to accept the 
Senate-passed version of this bill. 
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TAXATION 


Conferees, in executive session, agreed to file a confer- 
ence report on the differences between the Senate- and 
House-passed versions of S. 2524, to prevent, under cer- 
tain conditions, States from imposing on a person a net 
income tax on income derived from interstate commerce. 
The conferees agreed to accept the Senate version of 
title I of the bill, with minor amendments, and agreed to 
accept the House language of title II of the bill amended 
so as to designate the Senate Committee on Finance and 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS FOR TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 1 


(All meetings are open unless otherwise designated) 
Senate 


Committee on the District of Columbia, Public Health Sub- 
committee, on S. 2438 and S. 2439, D.C. teachers bills, 9 a.m., 
6226 New Senate Office Building. 

Committee on Foreign Relations, executive, on committee busi- 
ness, 10:30 a.m., room F-53, Capitol. 

Committee on Government Operations, special subcommittee, 
on S. 2095, Passport Reorganization Act of 1959, 10 a.m., 3302 
New Senate Office Building. ' 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, executive, on cal- 
endar of bills, 10 a.m., 3110 New Senate Office Building. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, executive, on 
committee business, 10 a.m., 5110 New Senate Office Building. 

Commitice on the Judiciary, Constitutional Amendments Sub- 
committee, executive, on S.J. Res. 126, antipoll tax, S.J. Res. 11, 
repeal of 22d amendment, and on other subcommittee business, 
10:30 a.m., 404 Senate Office Building; 

Subcommittee, on H.R. 5747, relating to certain bankruptcy 
proceedings, 10:30 a.m., 2300 New Senate Office Building. 
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the House Committee on the Judiciary as the committees 
to conduct studies authorized by such title, 


TAX REFUNDS 


Conferees, in executive session, agreed to file a confer- 
ence report on the differences between the Senate- and 
House-passed versions of H.R. 2906, extending period 
for filing claims for credit for refund of overpayment 
of income taxes resulting from renegotiation of Govern- 
ment contracts. The conferees agreed to accept the 
Senate-passed version of this bill. 


House 


Committee on Armed Services, Subcommittee for Special In- 
vestigations on retired military personnel inquiry, 10 a.m., 313-A 
Old House Office Building. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, executive markup on H.R. 55, 
passport bill, 10 a.m., G-3 Capitol Building. 

Committee on Government Operations, executive, on pending 
legislation, 10 a.m., 1501 New House Office Building. 

Committee on Public Works, executive, on pending highway 
legislation, 10 a.m., 1302 New House Office Building. 

Committee on Science and Astronautics, on the Pentagon’s de- 
cision to abandon its program for the development of a high- 
energy fuel, 10 a.m., 214-B New House Office Building. 

Committee on Ways and Means, executive, to conelude con- 


sideration of miscellaneous bills, 10 a.m., committee room, New 
House Office Building. 


Joint Meetings 


Conferees, executive, on S. 1555, Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959, 10:30 a.m., room P-63, Capitol. 

Conferees, executive, on H.R. 8575, military construction 
appropriations for fiscal 1960, 9:30 a.m., r66m F-37, Capitol. 
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Saturday, August 29, 1959 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate met briefly. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 

Routine Proceedings, pages 15911-15915 

Bill Introduced: One bill was introduced, as follows: 
S. 2618. 
Century 21 Exposition: Senate adopted conference re- 
port on H.R. 8374, relating to the Century 21 Exposition, 
to be held in Seattle in 1961 and 1962. 


Page 15912 


Pages 15911-15912 


Lake Michigan Water: H.R. 1, Lake Michigan water 
diversion, was briefly debated. Pages 15915-15916 


Program for Monday: Senate met today at 10 a.m. and 
adjourned at 10:19 a.m. until noon Monday, August 31, 
when it will continue consideration of H.R. 1, Lake 
Michigan water diversion. Page 15916 


Commiuttee M eetings 


No committee meetings were held. 





House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


The House was not in session today. Its next meeting 


will be held on Monday, August 31, at 12 o’clock noon. 





Congressional Recor 


Committee M eetings 


No committee meetings were held. 








The public proceedings of each House of Congress, as reported 
by the Official Reporters thereof, are printed pursuant to direc- 
tions of the Joint Committee on Printing as authorized by 


appropriate provisions of Title 44, United States Code, and published for each day that one or both Houses are in session, ex- 
cepting very infrequent instances when two or more unusually small consecutive fssues are printed at one time. 4 The 


Congressional Record will be furnished by mail to subscribers, free of postage, for $1.50 per month, payable in advance. Remit 
check or money order, made payable to the Superintendent of Documents, directly to the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. For subscription purposes, 20 daily issues constitute a month. The charge for individual copies varies in proportion to the size 
of the issue. { Following each session of Congress, the daily Congressional Record is revised, printed, permanently bound and is sdld 


by the Superintendent of Documents in individual parts or by sets. 


1 With the exception of cOpyrighted articles, there are no re- 


strictions on the republication of material from the Congressional Record. 
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Books and the Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment entitled “Books and the Cold War,” 
together with a letter from Mr. Harry 
Tyson Carter, of the U.S. Information 
Agency, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR McCarTHY 


I eshould like to recall for the Recorp the 
discussion about books and Soviet censorship 
which took place on the floor of the Senate 
near the end of last month. 

At that time we were enlightened by 
spokesmen of both the conservative and lib- 
eral wings of the Republican Party who stood 
together in advising us that the administra- 
tion had in response to the Soviet Union’s 
demand removed certain books from the 
American exhibition at the Moscow Fair. 

Of course, the administration was‘ really 
not blamed. The role of other villains was 
stressed. 

The distinguished Senator from New 





Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], representing the. 


conservative wing of the Grand Old Party, 
entitled his remarks: “Wanted: A Liberal 
Crusade,” and his open attack was on liberals 
in the Senate and throughout the Nation 
who were not riding to battle against the 
Soviet censors as he thought they should. 
He asked: 

“Now the Soviet Union is openly and 
bluntly censoring the books in our American 
exhibit in Moscow. Do we hear the liberal 
bugles sounding the call to battle: Is the air 
filled with expressions of indignation and 
invective?” (p. 13306). 

With that provocation the senior. Senator 
from Minnesota and the junior Senator did 
reply in order to establish, successfully I 
think, that in reality the removal of books 
was an administration decision, and if it 
represented a retreat, that it was an admin- 
istration retreat. 

Also in the course of that debate, I took 
the position that the primary responsibility 
of liberals is the defense of civil liberties and 
the protection of free access to information 
here in the United States. We are unable to 
control what is done everywhere in the world. 
Our first obligation is to set an example at 
home. Although we can protest censorship 
abroad and should give support to those who 
oppose it, it is not our basic responsibility. 

I also had some reservations about the 
administration’s responsibility. If the ad- 
ministration officials were guilty of cowardice, 
then, of course, that action should be pro- 
tested. But it seemed to me that the critics 
should have heard the administration's side, 
so I wrote to the U.S. Information Service for 
the information on the contract under which 
the displays were agreed upon. A fair for 
the mutual exchange of exhibitions of “Sci- 


Appendix 


ence, Technology, and Culture” is not pri- 
marily the place for political debate. We are 
under no obligation to have cultural and 
scientific exchanges, but if we agree to at- 
tend them usually there are conditions 
attached. 

I have received a reply to my letter from 
Mr. Harry Tyson Carter, General Counsel for 
USIA, and from his account of the terms of 
the agreement between the administration 
and the USS.R., it seems to me that our 
friends on the other side started clamoring 
too soon for a liberal crusade. Mr. Carter 
writes that while there was no specific agree- 
ment on the books to be exhibited, “the 
agreement did specify with respect to sou- 
venior buttons, emblems, mementos, and 
samples to be distributed (par. 5) and with 
respect to motion pictures and slides to be 
shown (par. 13) that each party would be 
given an opportunity to make, each to the 
other, recommendations with respect to the 
items to be distributed or to be shown. 

“It was within the spirit of these pro- 
visions that Mr. McClellan received the ob- 
jections of.Soviet officials to the display of 
certain books. The United States has not 
accepted these objections as prohibitions, but 
merely as recommendations, reserving the 
final decision as to whether specific books 
will, or will not, be displayed. 

“In this connection it should be pointed 
out that more than 8,000 books arrived in 
Moscow for the book exhibit. Some were 
immediately considered by Mr. McClellan to 
be inappropriate to the purposes of the 
exhibition.” 

I attach herewith a letter Mr. Carter wrote. 
The point is clear, I think. 

I should now like to quote a few lines from 
the actual agreement between our Govern- 
ment and the Soviet Union, In the preamble 
it.is stated that: 

“As a mutual declaration of the spirit and 
intention which shall govern the interpre- 
tation and execution of the terms and condi- 
tions of this agreement, mention is made of 
the fact that the success of this exchange of 
exhibitions requires a substantial degree of 
flexibility and discretion for each party here- 
to to determine the scope, nature, and con- 
tent of its exhibition. * * * There is also, on 
this account, required and proffered, each 
to the other, a high degree of trust and co- 
operation to the end that each exhibition 
will be facilitated and made successful in 
furtherance of the mutually advantageous 
purposes of the above mentioned exchange 

eements.” 

Section 13 of the agreement contains this 
sentence: 

“Each party may show at its exhibition 
site such motion pictures or slides as it 
deems appropriate which would be cultural 
and nonpolitical in character, devoted to an 
objective presentation of various aspects of 
ite science, technology, or culture.” 

These excerpts make clear, I believe, that 
the exhibition was to be nonpolitical in 
character and that there was an implicit 
obligation for each government to act in con- 
formity with these general terms. Mr. Mc- 
Clellan, general manager of American exhibit, 
had the duty to-exercise his judgment as to 
whether books selected fitted in with the 
spirit of the exhibition agreement. Mr. Car- 
ter also notes that as of August 7, with the 
exception of five books which Mr. McClellan 
had under study, “all books ever placed on 
the shelves at the exhibition (including those 




















































































temporarily withheld during the process of 
final selection) have now been placed on 
public display.” 


I do not always find myself able to up- 
hold the administration, but in this case I 
am happy te do so. I think the report indi- 
cates that Mr. McClellan exercised good 
judgment and acted in a manner consistent 
with American tradition and good manners. 
I trust that Mr. Carter's letter will show that 
this small tempest in a bookcase did not have 
the makings of a hurricane. The-attack of 
Republicans in Congress should not have 
been directed at liberals or at the adminis- 
tration. 

On the other hand, I believe this incident 
does highlight the important fact of the great 
value of books in the cold war. The use of 
the power of books to convey ideas and re- 
flect and preserve the richness of American 
intellectual life and political thought is as 
important as our economic and military tac- 
tics. 

Mr. Khrushchev has boasted that the So- 
viet Union will outproduce us. They may. 
It way well be that the Soviet Union is ahead 
of us in satellites. It may catch up with 
us in washing machines and color television. 
But the Sdviet Union can never, without 
changing its system, catch up with us in the 
realm of ideas and the free expression of 
them. In this contest, our greatest strength 
is our intellectual creativity, including po- 
litical thought, and books are the principal 
means of exporting our ideas. The one area 
in which the Soviet Union cannot compete 
and cannot even afford to try to compete is 
in the area of ideas. Books and the free 
discussion of the ideas they contain are deci- 
sive points of distinction and contrast be- 
tween the democratic and the totalitarian 
way of life. 

So while I do not think we can expect to 
use an Official exhibition at the Moscow fair 
as the place of distributing books with 
liberal ideas, we can and should greatly 
expand our efforts to make books available 
to people all over the world. 

To this end, I am pleased to see that Am- 
bassador Lodge recently signed the Florence 
agreement for the United States. This 
agreement, which provides for the reciprocal 
elimination of trade barriers on the importa- 
tion of educational, scientific and cultural 
materials, was approved by the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO in Florence, Italy. It 
has already been ratified by 31 countries. 
Contracting states to the agreement grant 
duty-free entry, under prescribed conditions, 
to a wide range of materials, including books, 
publications, and documents. The agree- 
ment has been in effect since 1952 and we 
should have been among the first to ratify it. 
It will greatly facilitate the exportation of 
books and other scientific and cultural ma- 
terials from the United States to other coun- 
tries. It will be also benefit our own citizens, 
since they will be relieved of the 5 percent 
ad valorem U.S. tariff on current books in 
the English language and the 714-percent 
tariff on printed music. 

The Florence agreement was received by 
the Senate last week on August 25 and has 
already been referred to the Committee on 
FPoreign Relations. As one of the Senators 
appointed by the Secretary of State to the 
US. National Commission for UNESO, I urge 
its approval. Against the background of 
the importance of books in the cold war, the 
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ratification of the Florence agreement will 
be a significant step. 


US. InrorMaTiow AGENCY, . 
Washington, August 13, 1959. 
The Honorable Evcene J. McCakrtTuy, 
US. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR McCartHuy: This is in reply 
to your letter of August 5, 1959, concerning 
the book exhibit at the American National 
Exhibition in Moscow. 

As regard your specific inquiries, there was 
no agreement in advance concerning the 
books to be exhibited. The exchange of 
exhibitions with the Soviet Union grew out 
of the basic agreement on cultural, technical, 
and educational exchanges signed in Wash- 
ington on January 27, 1958. A protocol 
agreement of September 10, 1958, called for 
an exchange of exhibits in the summer of 
1959 devoted to the demonstration of the 
development of science, technology, and cul- 
ture. This protocol agreement was imple- 
mented by a more detailed agreement be- 
tween the United States and the All-Union 
Chamber of Commerce of the USS.R. exe- 
cuted on December 29, 1958. A copy of this 
agreement, which is the basic document re- 
lating to this exhibition, is enclosed. 

As you will observe, there is no reference 
whatsoever to books in this agreement. The 
basic understanding as to the content of the 
reciprocal exhibitions (always within the 
framework of “science, technology, and cul- 
ture”) is expressed only in the preamble to 
the agreement. 

However, the agreement did specify with 
respect to souvenir buttons, emblems, 
mementos, and samples to be distributed 
(par. 5) and with respect to motion pictures 
and slides to be shown (par. 13) that each 
party would be given an opportunity to 
make, each to the other, recommendations 
with respect to the items to be distributed 
or to be shown. 

It was within the spirit of these provisions 
that Mr. McClellan received the objections 
of Soviet officials to the display of certain 
books. The United States has not accepted 
these objections as prohibitions, but merely 
as recommendations, reserving the final de- 
cision as to whether specific books will, or 
will not, be displayed. 

In this connection it should be pointed 
out that more than 8,000 books arrived in 
Moscow for the book exhibit. Some were 
immediately considered by Mr. McClellan to 
be inappropriate to the purposes of the ex- 
hibition. Certain others were sent to the 
exhibition site and placed on the shelves 
for the purpose of selection and arrange- 
ment, but were withdrawn prior to public 
display. It was principally these books which 
were involved in the controversies reported 
in the press. Mr. McClellan could not 
personally check these books overnight and 
thus postponed judgment on some selections 
until after the exhibition officially opened to 
permit adequate study. 

Subsequent to the opening of the exhibi- 
tion, Soviet officials requested that five books 
be withdrawn. Mr. McClellan removed these 
five from the shelves for review in order to 
consider the Soviet recommendation. 

As of August 7 Mr. McClellan reported 
that, with the exception of the five books re- 
ferred to above, all books ever placed on the 
shelves at the exhibition (including those 
temporarily withheld during the procéss of 
final selection) have now been placed on 
publie display. ‘ 

The titles of the five books under review 
are as follows: Wallbank’s “Man’s Story”; 
Miller’s “Archeology in the Soviet U: Er 
“World Topics Year Book of 1959”; “Bri- 
tamnica Book of the Year i959"; “85th 
Congress, ist Session, Soviet Economic 
Growth: A Comparison with the United 
States.” 
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The criteria which Mr. McClellan will apply 
in deciding whether or not to return any or 
all of the five books to the shelves is simply 
@ commonsense judgment as to whether or 
not display of the books is in furtherance of 
the intent and objectives of the agreement 
for a reciprocal exchange of exhibitions. 

In closing I might note that reports from 
Moscow consistently rate our book exhibit 
as one of the most effective of the entire 
exhibition. No doubt you have noticed this 
in the press. 

If we can be of further assistance, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely, 
Harry TYSON CARTER, 
General Counsel and 
Congressional Liaison. 





Health Insurance to Persons 65 Years of 
Age and Older 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following text of a 
letter I received from the executive vice 
president of the Michigan Hospital Serv- 
ice in reply to a query of mine regarding 
the new Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan 
which would provide health insurance 
to persons 65 years of age and older. In 
view of the great amount of interest in 
the matter of providing medical care 
and hospitalization for our elderly citi- 
zens, I think that this program offered 
by the Michigan Hospital Service 
should be of interest to all Members of 
this body and, in my opinion, is a fine 
approach to this problem: 

MICHIGAN HospPITAL SERVICE, 
Detroit, Mich., August 10, 1959. 
The Honorable AtviIn M. BENTLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr, Bentiry: Thank you for 
your letter of August 4. I will be glad to 
tell you about our Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
senior certificates. I cannot send copies of 
the contracts because they are not yet 
printed. We will print them as soon as we 
get final approval from the department of 
insurance and I will forward copies then. 

The enclosed copy of an article in the 
Detroit News on August 2, which describes 
the plans in some detail, is factual and ob- 
jective. Our own descriptive literature is 
being printed and will be available shortly. 

I wish I could say I thought our new 
program would fully answer the health care 
needs of the aged, but, of course, it will not. 
Our boards of trustees did not feel that we 
could burden all of our present Blue Cross 
subscribers with the additional load of the 
older people who had not joined Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield during their younger and more 


» active years. The great majority of the peo- 


ple over 65 who will enroll in the new pro- 
gram are expected to be those people who 
had some form of commercial insurance cov- 
erage which was not continued after retire- 
ment or which may have been canceled be- 
cause of age. 


Michigan Blue Shield is making its new 
M-75 contract available to these older people. 


September 1 


The Blue Shield board and a special com- 
mittee of the Michigan State Medical So- 
ciety deserve great credit for making this 
possible. Michigan Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
now have some form of protection available 
to everyone in the State. 

You will be interested to know that we 
now have approximately 135,000 people over 
65 years of age enrolled in Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield in one of the following ways: 

1. As active members of an enrolled group. 

2. As retirees of an dctive group. In this 
case the retiree gets exactly the same benefits 
as the active worker and pays the same rate. 
In most cases, however, the employer does 
not pay any part of the monthly charge for 
the retiree. The total amount is deducted 
from the pension check. 

8. As direct pay subscribers. These are 
people who joined Biue Cross-Blue Shield 
through a group and who then continued 
their coverage on a direct-pay basis after 
leaving the group. These subscribers pay 
10 percent more than the group rate for 
somewhat reduced benefits. 

4. As nongroup subscribers who joined at 
some time during the past 10 years when 
they were under 65 years of age. They may, 
of course, continue regardless of age once 
they have enrolled. 

While the new senior plans are not as 
good as our other programs, I feel safe 
in saying that they will provide better cov- 
erage at a more reasonable rate than is 
available to these people from any other 
source. We have planned the program on a 
break-even basis as a service to this seg- 
ment of the public whose health care prob- 
lem has not heretofore been properly rec- 
ognized. 

I will be glad to answer any questions you 
may have. 

Yery sincerely yours, : 
Wm. S. McNary, 
Executive Vice President. 





Prayers, Not Cheers, for Nikita 
Khrushchev . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one of 
New Hampshire’s most ~° outstanding 
weekly newspapers, the Hampton Union, 
which has stanchly opposed inviting 
Khrushchev to visit this country, last 
week endorsed the proposal of Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action that the 
forthcoming visit be offset by prayer. 

In his fine editorial, Publisher Edward 
Seavey urges that prayers be raised in- 
stead of cheers when the Soviet Premier 
arrives. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that this excellent editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
oRD and I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

_There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

PRAYERS, Not CHEERS 

Nikita Khrushchev’s 12-day itinerary in 
the United States appears already to have 
been worked out in considerable detail— 
with official Washington taking the brunt of 
it and the only other cities to be infected 
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being New York, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. The Soviets themselyes have 
turned down more elaborate and extensive 
inspection of the Nation for the fairly ob- 
vious reason that they do not wish to be 
obligated to show President Eisenhower _— 
much of the people’s paradise. 

Included among the turndowns, we as- 
sume, is the ill-advised invitation by the 
president of the New Hampshire Weekly Pub- 
lishers Association for the “Butcher of Buda- 
pest” to attend the fall meeting of the New 
England Weekly Publishers to be held at the 
Crawford House for which the Granite State 
editors are serving as hosts. 

This newspaper’s position on the Khru- 
shchev visit is too well known to bother with 
disassociating ourselves with any such in- 
vitation and misguided concept of the value 
of a free exchange of ideas. 

To speak of freedom and Khrushchev in 
the same breath is the height of foolish- 
ness.. The Soviet leader is the living symbol 
of communism—an ideology that recognizes 
no personal dignity or freedom ang which is 
dedicated to destroy everything America 
stands for. And no visit to our free land is 
going to alter that course one iota. 

Senator StyLes Bripczs ably summed up 
our feelings on the matter in a statement 
this week from Washington: 

“My position in regard to the visit of 
Khrushchev to this country is well known. 
I am op to it, and I have been op- 
posed to it. The invitation, however, has 
been extended and accepted, so we must 
view the visit in the light of this situation. 
The courtesy of proper protocol must be 
Observed and the bad manners heckling 
which Vice President Nixon underwent must 
not be repeated here. 

“On the other hand, we should not let 
the traditional optimism of a free people, 
living a life of abundance, become the inad- 
vertent launching pad for a Soviet propa- 
ganda missile aimed at our destruction. 

“All people of the free world must realize 
that in inviting Khrushchev here, and in a 
proposed return visit to Russia on the part 
of President Eisenhower, a calculated but 
nonetheless grave risk is being taken. We 
must not again fall into the error of per- 
sonal diplomacy, which led us into the 
tragedies of Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 
Let any agreements that may be reached in 
these visits be a matter of — record 
immediately. 

“From the recent Nixon talks with Khbru- 
shchey, it is apparent that Russia suffers 
from a vast inferiority complex and that 
Khrushchev is the personification of that 
national feeling. The rationalization of an 
inferiority complex is a subconscious tend- 
ency to overestimate one’s ability. Khru- 
shchev’s visit to this country can be of 
value in demonstrating to him our military 
and economic strength, on the one hand, 
and on the other, the solidarity of purpose 
of the American people. Such an education, 
while it might not halt his tirades against 
this country, would at least establish the 
fact that he spoke in terms of falsehood 
rather than plain ignorance. 

“A return visit by President Eisenhower 
would again demonstrate to the Russian peo- 
ple, as did Vice President Nrxon’s visit, that 
we are interested in solving world problems 
on a peaceable basis and not as the war- 
mongers, their Kremlin masters, picture us, 


many., Already there are those who would 
relax somewhat in our all-out effort on the 
basis of the fact that visits have been tenta- 
tively scheduled. This is utter folly since 
no one can foresee the attitudes and 


i 


which may develop. The exchange will be 
fraught with pitfalls which the 
Russian leaders are only too willing to dis- 


tort to their own advantage. 


“The American people must view the ex- 
change of visits as an experiment or a new 
approach in dealing with the Soviet Union. 
The invitation to Khrushchev, for which he 
has angled for some time, should not be 
hailed as a positive accomplishment in the 
area of our relations with the Soviet Union. 
It would be tragic indeed if the lessons of 
sputnik melted away in the thaw of a Khru- 
shchev smile.” 

While there are those who hope that a 
mighty public protest against the visit may 
still cause its indefinite postponement, most 
Americans have resigned themselves to the 
eventuality and all sorts of suggestions have 
been forthcoming as to how we should re- 
ceive the Russian demagog. 

The best to date, we believe, is the think- 
ing and planning of Adm. Ben Moreell, USN 
(retired), who, as chairman of Americans for 
Constitutional Action, is urging that the 
blight of the Khrushchev visit be offset by 
prayer. 

In a letter to churchmen, Admiral Moreell 
reported that they had invited members of 
19 patriotic organizations representing 10 
million Americans to discuss with them an 
appropriate posture regarding the Khru- 
shchev visit. 

“There was general agreement,” he wrote, 
“that since we are a people whose trust is in 
God * * * the moral implications of the 
visit far outweight all the others. 

“The question arises then whether, by in- 
viting this visitor to our shores, we give im- 
plied moral sanction to his past record and 
whether, by our action, we endorse the ex- 
treme cruelties visited by the Soviet Union 
on enslaved peoples. 

“In light of these thoughts, there was gen- 

eral concensus that, while we should refrain 
from any demonstrations of hostility, it 
would be right and proper that Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s arrival * * * be set aside as a day 
of prayer in all the churches of the land, 
* * * In like manner, special church serv- 
ices should be conducted in each city on the 
day of Mr. Khrushchev’s visit.’ 
_ Swift approval of the Moreell plan came 
from Evangelist Billy Graham who said: “I 
heartily endorse Admiral Moreell’s proposal 
that Premier Khrushchev’s day of arrival 
should occasion a day of prayer on the part 
of the Nation. * * * May this be an occa- 
sion that we conform our national life with 
our usual boast that God is our trust.” 

And finally, may those who love their 
country and detest the things Khrushchev 
stand for, do their very best to see that this 
ogre is paraded through empty streets, 





General Accounting Office Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 


Speaker, I have had occasion to examine 
the recent General Accounting Office re- 


Air Force receive full value for the dol- 
lars spent—but, in fact, it also chastises 
the Air Force apparently for following 
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the Department of Defense directive 
calling for direct negotiation rather 
than condemnation procedures. At ne 
time does the report consider what the 
results would have been had the Air 
Force resorted to condemnation of the 
property. 

Considering these points in reviewing 
the case of particular interest to us— 
that of Barksdale Air Force Base—we 
find that the Wherry housing units there 
had been completed in 1951 and 1952 
at an approximate cost of $9,164 a unit. 
This project consists of 692 two- and 
three-bedroom housing units for airmen 
and officers, 544 of which were completed 
in December 1951 and 148 in February 
1952. The original estimate of replace- 
ment cost was $6,331,699, or approxi- 
mately $9,164 per unit. The Air Force, 
we find, paid a total of $6,256,199, or 
$9,039 per unit. But the same project 
if built in 1958 would have cost $8,231,- 
209, or $11,913 per unit. These prices 
are based on leading surveys which show 
that a 30 percent increase in construc- 
tion costs occurred between January 
1952 and January 1958 for similar areas. 
This would have resulted, therefore, in 
an increase of about $2,850 more per 
unit. In addition, the owners had even 
put an additional $100,000 investment 
into their houses several years after 
completion in order to improve the elec- 
trical systems. 

It appears to me, then, that the Air 
Force received full value for every dollar 
spent when it paid for the Barksdale and 
other projects at 1951-52 prices. The 
Air Force carefully inspected these proj- 
ects before acquisition. I don’t believe 
there is any one who could buy real 
estate today for the price it was worth 
7 years ago. 

Now, had the Air Force not negotiated 
for the property or if the owners had 
not accepted the Air Force offers, the 
Air Force would have had to resort to 
condemning the property. It would 
have been necessary to pay today’s full 
value since a court is concerned with the 
present value of property and not 
whether a builder will be making a profit 
from the sale. The results of a number 
of condemnation trials in connection 
with disposal of Wherry projects are 
shown in the attached chart. From 
these figures, it appears that the results 
in the courts have been much in excess 
of the maximum formula price which in 
turn is limited to original FHA replace- 
ment costs. The Constitution requires 
that just compensation be paid when a 
property is appropriated and nowhere 
does the question of profit over original 
investment enter into the determina- 
tion of just compensation for condemned 
property. 

The owners apparently were satisfied 
with the price paid them, preferring 
to settle for the lower 1952 in order to 
obtain their money immediately, there- 
by avoiding a wait of several years for 
the conclusion of a condemnation action 
with all of its subsequent expenses. 

By this record of negotiated acquisi- 
tions as against acquisition by con- 
demnation, the Air Force carried out the 
congressional intent of the Wherry leg- 
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islation as well as that of the recent 
armed services special subcommittee— 
that is, to negotiate up to the maximum 
price, if necessary, before going into 
condemnation proceedings. 

Not to have negotiated where possible, 
therefore, would have meant ignoring 
congressional policy and executive re- 
sponsibility to buy the Wherry projects 
and improve them where necessary to 
bring them up to current public quar- 
ters standards—a goal having priority 
with the Air Force at this time. Millions 
of dollars have been lost in training 
personnel at great expense only to have 
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them leave the service because of iIn- 
adequate living conditions. The Cor- 
diner Committee, General LeMay, and 
other high officials have long recognized 
the fact that a professional Air Force 
capable of meeting today’s defense needs 
cannot be established if families are re- 
quired to live in public quarters not 
commensurate with their quarters’. al- 
lowance. 

This goal will be helped toward reali- 
zation, it is hoped, by the Wherry ac- 
quisition program as well as by the 
Capehart housing program now under- 
way. 


Wherry condemnation award results 


Equity 


Project formula 


Air Force: 
Chanute, Tl 
Travis, dalif 
Hamilton, Calif 
McDill, Fla 


Army: 
White Sands, N. Mex 
Fort Benning, Ga 
Huachuca, Ariz 
Belvoir, Va 
Redstone, Ala 
Fort McClellan, Ala 


459 
120 
140 


4 Includes $214,296 interest on judgment. 


Memorial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt: 
A Fitting Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
a member of the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt Memorial Commission, I am highly 
pleased that Congress has now passed 
and sent to the White House a joint reso- 
lution providing for the design of a me- 
morial to President Franklin Roosevelt, 
and reserving in the District of Colum- 
bia a site upon which to locate it. 

Not only did President Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt serve the people of the 
United States as their President longer 
than any other man, but during his four 
terms in office he guided our Nation 
through 12 of the most difficult years in 
our history—out of a great economic ca- 
lamity and through most of the world’s 
worst war. 

Mr. President, the paying of this de- 
served tribute to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has been overly delayed. 
Whatever may be one’s opinion of our 
3ist President, it will be readily. ac- 
knowledged that he left a significant and 
lasting mark on thisland. A very excel- 
lent editorial from the Northern Virginia 
Sun, of Arlington, Va., for August 26, 
pays tribute to this great man, and con- 
cludes that the Nation’s Capital is in- 


Equity 
fair 


Award to} Award to 
formula | fair mar- 
equity | ket value 


Type of trial 
(percent-| equity 


Court 
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complete without a remembrance of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, “A Fitting Memorial,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A FPrrTmnc MEemoriAL 

Congress has now approved and sent to the 
White House a measure providing for the 
design of a memorial to President Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

Whatever one’s opinion of President Roose- 
velt, it may be readily acknowledged that he 
left as indelible a mark on America as any 
President in this century, at least, and per- 
haps in the last 100 years. 

That he not only became the first person 
to break the two-term tradition but went 
on to win election to a fourth term is a 
measure of the respect held for him by the 
American people. 

He steered the country through perhaps 
the worst economic crisis in its history and, 
under the stimulus of that crisis, instituted 
more economic reforms and changes than 
any other modern President. 

When he came to office, America was es- 
sentially an isolationist country. It was his 
personal leadership, as he watched dictator- 
ship and brutality flourish in Europe, that 
wrenched the Nation out of its indifference 
to the rest of the world and prepared it to 
meet the obligations of world leadership both 
during and after World War II. 

One need not detract in any way from the 
abilities of the late Senator Taft by saying 
that his impact on America cannot be com- 
pared to Franklin Roosevelt’s. If the bell 
tower on the Capital grounds that memorial- 
izse Senator Taft is fitting, then surely the 
Nation's Capital is incomplete without a 
similar rememberance of Franklin Roose- 
velt. 


September 1 


Federal Aviation Agency’s Position on 
Serving Alcoholic Beverages in Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave. 
to extend my remarks in the REcorpD, 
I wish to include my letter addressed to 
the Federal Aviation Agency and the 
reply received from Mr. E. R. Quesada, 
the administrator: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1959. 
Re proposed amendments sections 40.371, 
41.135, and 42.65 of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations. 
Mr. JaMEs T’. PYLE, 
Acting Administrator, Federal 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR MR. PYLE: Pursuant to the notice 
set forth in the Federal Register, page 5424, 
Friday, July 3, 1959, my comments, sugges- 
tions, and recommendations relative to the 
foregoing matter (drinking and serving of 
alcoholic beverages aboard air carrier air- 
craft) are set forth below: 

It is obvious to all that the common car- 
riage of passengers by air entails certain risks 
and dangers peculiar to that form of travel. 
It is therefore incumbent upon everyone 
and especially your agency, which is con- 
cerned with safeguarding the lives and safety 
of passengers, crews and others, to discover, 
eliminate and prevent wherever and when- 
ever possible all hazards to safe air travel. 

The foregoing duty is required not only as 
to known hazards but also for the elimina- 
tion of potential dangers, dangers which are 
obvious and apparent to people of ordinary 
and reasonable prudence. Any failure to 
eliminate such potential dangers is not only 
inexcusable but also culpable should injury 
or loss of life or damage to property result 
therefrom. 

An intoxicated person is irresponsible and 
his behavior is unpredictable. Space on 
board an airplane is limited and confining 
and there is no room to avoid him, no police- 
man to restrain him and opportunities for 
imperiling the lives and safety of all aboard 
and on the ground are varied and many. 

The mischief he can do and the tragedy 
that can ensue is irremediable and inexcus- 
able. 

The hazards and dangers to which all are 
exposed by the presence of an intoxicated 
person on board an airplane is clear and ob- 
vious and incidents have been testified to 
and your Agency is cognizant thereof. 

A drunk on board an airplane is a clear 
and present danger to the lives and safety 
of everyone, everywhere, whether the inebri- 
ety is brought on by liquor carried onto the 
plane and there consumed or by liquor pur- 
chased on the airplane from the carrier by 
one who does not “appear to be intoxi- 
cated.” 

I feel that in recognizing the dangers that 
flow from intoxication aboard an airplane 
your Agency should adopt regulations that 
eliminate them by eliminating all possibil- 
ity of intoxication on board the airplane. 

The effect of the pro 


Aviation 


posed regulation is 
not to eliminate the risk but simply to place 
the ty, in the event tragedy flows 
from it, onto the shoulders of anyone other 
than this Agency. ‘ 
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As long as you can regulate you can elim- 
inate. There is no actual need for intoxi- 
cating beverages during flight nor is there 
a demand for such. All airlines would 
gladly discontinue serving such beverages 
provided the discontinuance would be com- 
plete for all airlines.. 

The Air Lines Pilots Association “and the 
Stewards and Stewardesses Association have 
brought this subject up at their national 
conventions. Each has called for regula- 
tions forbidding the serving of alcoholic 
beverages on planes because it is a potential 
nuisance to passengers and crews alike and 
a threat to the safety of all. 

In the opinion of those who serve and 
in the opinion of those being served there is 
no place for liquor in airplanes during 
flight. . 

The language of the proposed regulation 
could easily imply that: only airlines can 
serve nonintoxicating alcoholic beverages, 
the airlines derive a sizable revenue from 
the sale of intoxicants, and you encourage 
the consumption of intoxicants sold by air- 
lines. 

The proposed regulation places an unfair 
and unjust burden on the airline personnel 
by requiring them to determine if a person 
requesting service “is or appears to be intox- 
icated.” 7 

I fail to see how the proposed regulation 
eliminates the possibility of tragedy that 
ean arise from a drunken act by one made 
drunk from being served intoxicants by the 
airline although he did not appear to be in- 
toxicated when served. 

To avoid an anomalous situation created 
by this Agency I recommend that the regu- 
lation be amended to read as follows: . 

“No person shall drink any alcoholic bev- 
erage aboard an air carrier aircraft while in 
flight within the United States.” 

The actual amount of time in flight is so 
short that the total prohibition of the use 
of intoxicants during flight will create no 
hardship on anyone, even the habitual user. 

Sincerely yours, 








FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1959. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lane: This is in reply to your 
letter of July 22, 1959, concerning 
amendments to sections 40.371, 41.135, and 
42.65 of the Oivil Air Regulations, 

I enclose for your information a copy of a 
statement presented by the Federal Aviation 
Agency to the Subcommittee on Aviation 
and Transportation of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on July 
28, 1959. It was directed to several bills now 
pending in the Congress. These bills are 
designed to prohibit the sale or furnishing 
of alcoholic beverages on aircraft while in 
flight between points in the United States. 
The statement contains the reasons which 
led to proposed amendments to the Civil 
Air Regulations referred to above. 

Under the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
this Agency is with fostering devel- 
opment and safety in civil aviation. Section 
601 of the act vests broad general responsi- 
bility for, and control over, safety in flight 
in civil aviation in the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency. Therefore, this 
Agency’s approach to the practice of serving 
alcoholic be 
craft has been directed to the question of 
whether there was any safety problem in- 
volved. To date, no factual information has 
been discovered which demonstrates that the 
practice of serving alcoholic while 
in flight directly affects safety in the opera- 
tion of air carrier aircraft. 

As indicated in the statement, some inci- 
dents have been discovered which could have 
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had an adverse effect upon safety. These 
were caused by passengers who drank from 
their own bottle during the course of a 
flight, or by those who had consumed a con- 
siderable quantity of alcohol prior to board- 
ing a flight. The proposed amendments to 
the Civil Air Regulations are designed to 
provide the necessary control in these needed 
areas with a minimal interference to personal 
freedom. This Agency feels that issuance of 
amendments to the Civil Air Regulations 
referred to above will constitute an effective 
deterrent, and discharge our responsibility 
with respect to safety. 

If future experience demonstrates that 
safety considerations require further regula- 
tion, this Agency can and will issue such 
regulations. 

Thank you for your interest in this impor- 
tant matter. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES T, PYLE, 
Deputy. 
For E. R. QUESADA, 
Administrator. 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JAMES T. PYLE, 

Deputy ADMINISTRATOR OF THE FEDERAL 

AVIATION AGENCY, PRESENTED TUESDAY, JULY 

28, 1959, BerorE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

AVIATION AND ‘TRANSPORTATION OF THE 

House INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

CoMMITTEE, WITH RESPEcT TO H.R. 169, 3716, 

7135, 7648, 1075, 6824, 7270, anp 8076 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is James T. Pyle, Deputy 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy.. The Federal Aviation Agency is happy to 
have the opportunity to appear before this 
subcommittee for the purpose of comment- 
ing with respect to all of these bills which 
deal with prohibiting the sale or furnishing 
of alcoholic beverages by air carriers to pas- 
sengers on aircraft while in flight between 
points in the United States. 

Each of these bills would amend section 610 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 by adding 
@ new subsection which would prohibit the 
practice of selling or furnishing alcoholic 
beverages to airline passengers and crews 
while in flight within the United States. 
There is somie variation in the language in 
the different bills, but the effect and intent 
of all of them is the same. 

The Federal Aviation Agency believes that 
the question of controlling the serving of 
alcoholic beverages aboard air carrier air- 
craft is an important one. It has been given 
careful consideration and study by this 
Agency. Our approach was not directed to 
drinking as a social problem, but rather to 
determine whether there was a safety prob- 
lem, since this is the concern of our Agency. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, one 
of our predecessor ncies, conducted a sur- 
vey to determine whether the practice of 
serving alcoholic beverages while in flight 
might in any way have an adverse effect upon 
safety. The results of this survey did not 
reveal any factual information or specific in- 
cidents which were found directly to affect 
safety in the operation of air carrier air- 
craft. However, some instances were dis- 
covered, with respect to passengers, which 
were of a type that could have an adverse 
effect upon safety. A study of such instances 
indicated that almost uniformly they were 
caused by passengers who had either con- 
sumed a considerable quantity of alcoholic 
beverages prior to boarding a flight, or by 
those who drank from their own bottles dur- 
ing the course of a flight. No such problem 
was found with respect to crews or flight at- 
tendants 


As @ result of our study, it does not apfpear 
necessary to prohibit the consumption P<! 
eather oiuints 1a cate 20 cont. wee onto 
requirements. This Agency feels that safety 
needs can be satisfactorily met by permitting 
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consumption of such beverages by those who 
wish to have them, but providing sufficient 
control so that no hazard will be created. By 
so doing, we will interfere as little as possible 
with the personal freedom of passengers and 
at the same time prevent abuses that would 
possibly create a hazardous situation. 

Under these circumstances this Agency 
felt that some regulatory control may be 
required for safety purposes. This can be 
done under present law. Section 601 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 vests broad gen- 
eral responsibility for, and control over, 
safety in flight in civil aviation in the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 
Under this broad responsibility, safety regu- 
lations are promulgated. This Agency rec- 
ognizes that as larger and faster aircraft 
come into service with an increase in the 
number of passengers carried, drinking 
among passengers might conceivably result 
in situations where flight attendants and 
crews would be distracted from their duties. 
This could create a safety problem. 


Accordingly, the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency has issued a Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking which will result in 
the promulgation of a safety regulation un- 
less good cause is shown to the contrary. 
This regulation would prohibit the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages aboard air 
carrier aircraft, unless such liquor is served 
by the air carrier, and would further pro- 
vide that no air carrier shall serve alcoholic 
beverages aboard an aircraft to a person 
who is in a state of intoxication, or appears 
to be intoxicated. Violations of this regula- 
tion by either passengers or an air carrier 
could result in the infliction of a civil penale 
ty under section 901(a) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 which could mean a fine 
not exceeding $1,000. 

The-above regulation would constitute an 
effective deterrent. If in the future it can 
be demonstrated that safety considerations 
require further regulation of the use of alco- 
holic beverages by passengers during the 
course of a flight, then this Agency can and 
will issue such regulations. 

It thus appears that the purpose for which 
all of these bills have been drafted can be 
accomplished by regulation under existing 
law. Therefore, the Federal Aviation Agency 
can see no need for the enactment of any 
of these bills. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it interposes no objection to the submission 
of this statement to your subcommittee. 





Letter of Effective Citizens Organization, 
New York, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona, Senator GOLDWATER, and my- 
self, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter received from the Effective Citi- 
zens Organization, which was formed in 
1954, as a nonprofit, bipartisan organi- 
ae - to promote good government on 





The views expressed in this letter and 
the objectives sought to be achieved are 
those in which all of us can concur. 
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It is our view that the contents of the 
letter deserve the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the Members of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EFFECTIVE CITIZENS ORGANIZATION, 
New York, N.Y. 
The Honorable Grorce A. SMATHERS, ; 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenaToR SMaTHERS: With the pro- 
nounced evidence of interest by businessmen 
in the political arena it seems appropriate 
to apprise you of the work of this organi- 
gation in its role as a pioneer in translating 
this interest into positive action. Because 
you are chairman of the Democratic Senato- 
rial Campaign Committee, we are particu- 
larly anxious for you to be cognizant of 
our efforts. This same letter is being sent 
to Senator GotpwatTerR, of this Republican 
Party. 

The Effective Citizens Organization (ECO) 
was formed in 1954 as a nonprofit, biparti- 
san organization. Its objective is to create 
an awareness in our business community 
that good government at any level must al- 
ways rest upon a substructre of good poli- 
tics. Business for too long has taken a 
“hands off” attitude toward political activity. 
We are sure you agree that democracy can- 
not survive when otherwise responsible citi- 
zens are indifferent, uninformed or just 
plain lazy. 

ECO’s original efforts quickly indicated 
that to arouse interest was not enough. A 
wide gap existed between interest and ef- 
fectiveness, and to bridge this gap our prac- 
tical politics workshop was designed. The 
first workshop was conducted at Princeton 
University in 1956, and to our knowledge was 
the first such workshop ever held in this 
country. The growth in interest has 
stepped up ECO’s pace to a point where it 
is conducting workshops at a rate of better 
than two a month. Since then one or more 
workshops have been held on college cam- 
puses in 22 States. The workshop faculty 
includes political leaders from both parties, 
professional teachers and businessmen. 

The purpose of the workshop is threefold: 
First, to create an awareness of the impor- 
tance of the contribution the businessman 
can make in the party of his choice; sec- 
ondly, to learn and discuss some of the tech- 
niques of practical politics to demonstrate 
how the individual can become active and 
effective; thirdly and lastly why corporate 
policies and programs should be established 
to encourage better citizenship. 

In the last 3 years nearly 800 representa- 
tives from over.600 firms have participated in 
these workshops. The results and accom- 
plishments are manifold and enco 
Some of the men now hold elective office: 
others have attempted to do so. They are, 
of course, exceptions. Far more encouraging 
are the great numbers that have assumed 
political responsibility and position at the 
precinct, ward and township level. And 
even more encouraging are the corporations, 
large and small, which have in the past 
frowned on political activity, but are now 
openly encouraging employees to assume 
greater citizenship responsibility. 

This organization does not presume that 
it should receive all of the credit for the 
political awakening of business. It is proud, 
however, to have been the first group to 
Ren cae ea 
Chamber of Commerce, the Manufacturers 
Association of Syracuse and others in simi- 


sessions to train leaders on how to use these 
programs. 
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Tt is hardly news to you that 1969 is a big 
political year. Many important issues will 
be decided, in the American way, at the bal- 
lot box. Both political parties must soon 
begin to staff-up for this big effort. We 
hope that you will encourage your colleagues 
in the Senate, the House, and your party’s 
leaders to take advantage of this new source 
of manpower. Many have gone to work 
already, but far more will respond to a little 
encouragement. Not only may they play 
an important role in the routine but als¢d 
so important aspects of winning elections, 
but many possess talents that should be used 
to advantage. These.talents include lead- 
ership, public speaking, selling, training, 
finance, advertising and public relations 
know-how. Their help and work will make 
our parties stronger and more representa- 
tive. The result should be inevitable and 
most desirable: better government for all. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. V. MERRIHUE, 
President. 
H. Bruce PALMER, 
Chairman of the Board. 





What Goes on Here? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. WHARTON, Mr. Speaker, a year 
or two ago Columbia County, N.Y., was 
complaining of unemployment and the 
local chamber of commerce of Hudson, 
N.Y., embarked upon a program of in- 
dustrial development and with some ef- 
fort raised funds for the purpose of 
encouraging new industry to come to that 
locality. 

The following article from the front 
page of the Hudson Register-Star of 
August 27 indicates some of the difficul- 
ties encountered by that worthy organi- 
zation with appropriate reference to 
pending labor legislation. 

Assuming that this incident does not 
represent the actions of responsible 
unionism it would seem to be an excel- 
lent argument for good workable labor- 
management legislation: 

Union Activiry Here Halts NEGOTIATION FOR 
GARMENT Factory 

Union activity in this city has been blamed 
for a Catskill firm withdrawing their nego- 
tiations for purchasing a building and setting 
up a garment factory employing approxi- 
mately 75 residents. 

Leo Katz, owner of the Helene Manufac- 
turing Co. of Catskill, told a Register-Star 
reporter today that, “If anything, union 
activity has delayed the negotiations. More 
ee ees I was planning 

to purchase the Pontiac Building opposite 
the new motel there in town. Union activity 
there is stopping the plans.” 

Mr. Katz said he has been carrying on 

with the Greater Hudson Cham- 
ber of Commerce but has stopped them when 
found the union was planning a last 
minute effort to unionize the garment plants 
no 


Secondary picketing is when the factory 
is not actually on strike, but the union sets 
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up a picket line with people from other areas, 
U.S. Congress is presently acting on a bill 
to outlaw secondary picketing. This, ac- 
cording to Mr. Katz, is'forcing the unions to 
make a last minute attempt to unionize all 
plants. 

A half*a dozen or more women appeared 
suddenly in front of the Sim Garment Co, 
at 515 Columbia Street this morning, carry- 
ing signs protesting unfair acts against the 
union. 

The group, led by John Ricardi, union 
representative from the Kingston office of the 
International Ladies Garment Werkers 
Union, were gone from in front of the door 
of the building an hour later. 

Harry Sim, owner of the firm stated, “I 
know this may sound silly buy I don’t know 
what they were doing out there. None of the 
girls were from the factory down the street.” 

One factory worker said she had recog- 
nized several of the girls and said they were 
from as far away as Newburgh, Mr. Katz 
said the two pickets in the line in front of 
his door this morning were from this city. 

When asked why they are there, Mr. Katz 
said, “The unions are seeking any excuse in 
their attempt to get us into the union. 
Hudson has union factories and they are 
putting pressure on the nonunion plants, 
trying to get them to join before the law is 
passed.” 

Executive Secretary Gus Kramer, from the 
chamber of commerce, said today, Mr. Katz 
has not been in contact with him about the 
purchase of the Pontiac Building. 

Attorney Charles Alonge, representing the 
owner of the building, was unavailable for 
comment, 





Eventful New Book About Dr. John 
McLoughlin, of the Hudson’s Bay Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Significant Book on 
Northwest History,” from the Oregon 
Journal of Portland of August 26, 1959. 
The editorial heralds one of the. most 
thoughtful and thorough chronicles ever 
written about the historic figure, Dr. 
John McLoughlin, chief factor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. The author of the 
book is Dr. Burt Brown Barker, of Port- 
land, a leader in the Oregon Historical 
Society, and vice president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Dr. Barker has long 
been known as an eminent custodian 
of the rich pioneering background of the 
Pacific Northwest. In this centennial 
year of Oregon’s statehood, I believe 
many of my colleagues will be interested 
in this editorial from the Oregon Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregon Journal, Aug. 26, 1959] 
SIGNIFICANT BooK ON NORTHWEST HIsTORY 

Dr. John McLoughlin, chief factor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. at Fort Vancouver, Wash., 
was the outstanding and most influential 
personality of all the great figures who 
dominated the stage in the occupation and 
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early settlement of the Oregon country. We 
think none will dispute this appraisal of the 
stalwart physician who became administrator 
of the wideflung fur buying operations of 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. and who was by his 
character, integrity and diplomacy wielded a 
virtual despotic, if kindly and beneficent, 
rule over the area now substantially encom- 
passed in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, west- 
ern Montana, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 

The chief factor’s decisions were és- 
sentially unwritten law for English, Scots, 
French-Canadians, Indians of a score of 
tribes and the first Americans who pene- 
trated the great Northwest wilderness. 
Every biographical recital of Dr. McLough- 
lin’s vigorous regime reveals some new facet 
of capacity and talent—and some of his flaws. 
Inside the huge log stockade now laid bare 
for all to see at the eastern edge of Van- 
couver, Dr. McLoughlin entertained world 
travelers and scientists, conducted a sort of 
medieval realm and made imperishable 
history. 

Consequently, McLoughlin has attracted 
most of the highly skilled researchers. 
Chief of these is Dr. Burt Brown Barker of 
Portland, attorney, educator and historian, 
who has given devoted years to preservation 
of our contacts with the days when Mc- 
Loughlin, Peter Skene Ogden, David Douglas, 
Dr. and Mrs. Whitman, Jason Lee, and their 
fellows trod the wilderness of the Oregon 
country. 

Barker, like Herbert Hoover, his warm 
friend since their early manhood at Salem, 
also defies age and aging. Barker was a lead- 
ing figure in establishment of the McLough- 
lin house at Oregon City. He more recently 
led in restoration of the home of Dr. Min- 
thorn at Newberg. where Hoover spent his 
boyhood with aunt and uncle, Dr. Barker 
is no armchair researcher. After he began 
his earlier studies on McLoughlin, he stud- 
ied the Hudson’s Bay Co. archives in 
London. Subsequently, he edited and pub- 
lished, “Letters of Dr. John M hlin, 
Written at Fort Vancouver, 1829-32,” and 
later, ‘Financial Papers of Dr. McLoughlin,” 
together with many articles in the quarterly 
of tife Oregon Historical Society, of which 
he was president two terms. 

Thoroughly convinced that there must 
exist letters written to McLoughlin’s family, 
all prominent members of the community 
near or in Quebec, Dr. Barker delved there 
until he found a splendid and valuable col- 
lection in the hands of an understanding 
descendant. 

And now Dr. Barker has done it. again. 
this Oregon centennial year, he has just 
authored the most significant publication on 
Northwest history to appear in many years, 
entitled, “The McLoughlin Empire and Its 
Rulers,” which tells the fascinating story of 
Dr. John, his brother Dr. David and their 
sister Marie Louise. Dr. David McLoughlin, 
educated in Scotland, achieved fame as a 
leader in Paris medical circles and as physi- 
cian to King Louis Phillipe until his over- 
throw, when David removed to London to 
continue to lead his profession, As Sister 
St. Henry, Marie Louise became mother 
superior of the influential Ursuline convent 
and girls’ school in Quebec. Thus the Seine, 
the St. Lawrence and the Columbia were 
closely linked in letters exchanged between 
the three grandchildren of Col. Malcolm 
Fraser, a Scot who had fought under Wolfe 
at Quebec in 1759 and was granted an estate 
(seigniory) on the St. Lawrence as reward for 
his bravery. 

This book of 370 pages, handsomely bound, 
is a great tribute to the enthusiastic scholar- 
ship of Dr. Barker. It contains the rich cache 
of 118 family letters, some shown in ex- 
cellent photostats. There is also highly val- 
uable additional McLoughlinia. A color 
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plate of the McLoughlin and Fraser coats of 
arms and clear photographs of family paint- 
ings or pictures are included. 

The thanks and appreciation of Oregon 
historians and residents go to Dr. Barker 
for his magnificent contribution and tre- 
mendous historical research. Much disclosed 
here is new and Oregon and American 
archives are richer for the acquisition of 
these McLoughlin family letters. 





Warning to Congress on Bonds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Sylvia Porter from the August 26 issue 
of the Owosso Argus-Press urging that 
the Congress pass legislation to raise the 
interest rate scale on U.S. savings bonds. 
Since this is one of the most vital prob- 
lems before us, I hope that the Congress 
will take prompt action in this matter. 
It is extremely difficult for the Federal 
Government to have an adequate debt 
management program when it is con- 
tinually forced to go into the short-term 
money market for funds: 

WARNING TO CONGRESS ON BONDS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Warning to the 86th Congress of the 
United States: Before you adjourn, pass a 
law permitting the Treasury to raise the 
interest rate scale it pays to the millions of 
Americans who today hold or are buying 
U.S. savings bonds or you will: 

Invite an avalanche of cash-ins of savings 
bonds by little investors who have bought 
these bonds with the idea of keeping them 
to maturity but who are now aware that the 
top rate they can earn on the bonds is far 
below what they can get on a deposit in 
most savings banks; 5 

Drastically curtail the sale of new bonds to 
wage and salary earners who would like to 
buy the bonds for their basic nest eggs but 
who also know that the pay scale on the 
bonds has become glaringly out of line with 
the general level of interest rates; 

Risk forcing your own U.S. Treasury to 
borrow billions of IOU’s in order to get the 
cash via expensive short-term money needed 
to pay cff bonds presented for redemption by 
disillusioned holders; 

Give corporations which never have liked 
the job of maintaining employee payroll sav- 
ings programs a perfect excuse to cut off the 
programs and thereby deprive employees of 
the greatest medium for regular, disciplined 
savings ever devised in our land; 

Undermine the reputation of the US. 
Treasury among financiers the world over 
who are fully informed about our debt man- 
agement problems. 

It is inconceivable that our Congress does 
not appreciate the importance of a thriving 
savings bond to the Treasury and 
realize the place the bonds play in the finan- 
cial lives of millions of families. 

Over 40 million Americans now own more 
than $42 billion of these riskless, non- 
marketable bonds which pay 3 percent inter- 
est if held for 3 years, 3% percent interest if 
held to maturity in 8 years, 11 months. 
Over 8 million are buying them today under 
payroll savings plans. 
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The program has been the most success- 
ful of all the Treasury’s debt management 
operations since World War II. But it has 
become increasingly endangered in recent 
years as interest rates have climbed across- 
the-board and the pzy scale on savings 
bonds has become progressively less attrac- 
tive. Last month redemptions of the bonds 
totaled $507 million against new sales of 
only $350 million. For 12 months redemp- 
tions have been topping sales—meaning the 
program has been going in reverse. 

In recognition of the interest rate reali- 
ties, the Treasury in early June asked Con- 
gress to permit it to boost the pay scale so 
the bonds would pay 3% percent if held to 
maturity. The request was included in a 
package also asking that the Treasury be 
allowed to sell new marketable bonds with 
coupons above the legal ceiling of 444 per- 
cent. 

The opposition to the removal of the 44 
percent ceiling has been intense—reflecting 
a combination of honest doubt about the 
economic effect of rising interest rates and 
pure politics—and Congress has turned down 
this request. As a result, the Treasury will 
have ‘to do all its multibillion dollar bor- 
rowing in the coming months through new 
short-term loans. That will be expensive, 
fundamentally unsound debt manage- 
ment—but apparently, that’s the way it will 
have to be. 

Despite its “No” on removal of the market- 
able bond ceiling, though, Congress still can 
pass a separate bill permitting the savings 
bond rate hike. The Treasury doesn’t want 
to settle for this, but it will to avert a flood 
of cash-ins and keep the program alive. 

If Congress does this? Then, a recom- 
mendation of the bonds for basic savings 
nest eggs again will be justified. 

If Congress does not? Then no one can 
forecast what might happen. A calling of 
@ special session actually might be neces- 
sary to rescue the program from slaughter. 

Congress dare not shrug off the risks in- 
herent in inaction. A body of responsible 
lawmakers dare not ignore what is at stake 
here, 





Importance of Oil Industry to Wisconsia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
year—1959—marks the centennial of the 
American oil industry. 

Since the first commercially success- 
ful well, opened at Titusville, Pa., on 
August 27, 1859, the oil industry has had 
a tremendous impact upon the economy 
of our Nation. , ; 

Although Wisconsin is one of the 17 
States that produces no petroleum or 
natural gas, the industry has neverthe- 
less been of extreme significance to our 
economy. Among other things, it is 
estimated that about 54,000 men and 
women are employed by the industry in 
Wisconsjn. 

From time to time, I have differed with 
the industry on our oil, as well as natural 

Nevertheless, I well recognize the sig- 
nificance of the fine contribution of the 
oil industry to progress in the Nation’s 
economy. 
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Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “State Pro- 
duces No Oil, But—,” revealing the sig- 
nificance of the industry to our Badger 
State; as well as reflecting the impor- 
tance of the industry to the entire Na- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 28, 
1959] 
Strate Propuces No Or, svuT— 


Wisconsin is one of 17 States, not count- 
ing Hawaii and Alaska, that produce no 
petroleum or natural gas. (Though who is 
to say that valuable supplies are not locked 
somewhere below the State’s rolling sur- 
face?) 

Still, oil and its derivatives have had so 
tremendous an impact upon Wisconsin and 
Milwaukee that Governor Nelson was thor- 
oughly justified in joining in proclaiming 
the centennial of the American oil indus- 
try. The industry was born when Col. Edwin 
L. Drake brought in the first commercially 
successful well at Titusville, Pa., August 
27, 1859. 

Imagine Wisconsin without petroleum. 
Few automobiles, trucks, buses, or farm 
tractors—and those clumsily run by steam, 
alcohol or charcoal. No airplares. Few 
of the factories that produce autos, auto 
parts or internal combustion engines. 

An estimated 54,000 men and women are 
employed by the oil industry in Wisconsin. 
More thousands hold jobs dependent in one 
way or another on oil. A million and a 
quarter automobiles are registered in Wis- 
consin, plus a quarter of a million trucks 
and buses. According to the fact book 
of the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, these drivers and all those who 
heat with oil or natural gas or use petro- 
leum products in other ways consume the 
equivalent of 2.7 billion gallons of oil a 
year—better than 700 gallons per man, 
woman, and child. Fuel and vehicle taxes 
collected exceed $100 million a year. 

For Milwaukee’s expanding port, petro- 
leum products represent a major part of the 
tonnage handled—roughly 214 million of 
the port’s better than 8 million tons. Oil 
and gasoline are pumped directly from 
tankers to storage tanks on Jones Island 
and from there distributed throughout 
Milwaukee and parts of Wisconsin. 





Progress Toward Tax Rate Reform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 21, 1959, my friend and dis- 
tinguished colleague on the Ways and 
Means Committee, the gentleman from 
Tennessee, Howard H. Baker, and I, in- 
troduced companion bills, H.R. 3000 and 
H.R. 3001, te reform Federal tax rates 
and methods to accord with the eco- 
nomics of progress. We were most 


colleagues on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Representative Bruce Atcer, of 
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Texas (H.R. 3607); and Representative 
JaMeEs B. Frazier, Jr., of Tennessee (H.R. 
4266); and also by the distinguished 
Members of the House, Representative 
O. C. Fisuer, of Texas (H.R. 4584); 
Representative J. CarL_Ton Loser, of 
Tennessee (H.R. 6776) ; and Representa- 
tive C. Ross Aparr, of Indiana (H.R. 
8765). 

In the intervening months, we have 
received many expressions of encourage- 
ment and support from Members of the 
Congress, from our constituents and 
other citizens from all sections of the 
country, from various organizations in- 
cluding many State and local business 
groups, and from editorial writers and 
columnists. 

The most constant theme of these ex- 
pressions has been the practical, com- 
monsense nature of the legislation. As 
would be expected, greatest interest has 
been expressed in the reform in the 
graduated rates of individual income 
tax, which now climb so steeply through 
the middle and higher brackets. Over 
5 years, these rates would be compressed 
downward with reductions of over 50 
percent in the middle brackets, and the 
top rate coming down from 91 to 47 per- 
cent to coincide with the new top rate 
of corporate tax under the legislation. 
The first bracket rate would be reduced 
from 20 to 15 percent, giving all indi- 
vidual taxpayers a minimum tax reduc- 
tion of 25 percent. We are attaching to 
this statement a table by which tax 
liability in each bracket can be com- 
puted as of the end of the reduction 
period compared with present law. 

The climate favoring tax rate reform 
over increased Government spending 
has been strongly evidenced by the 
enthusiasm for the basic concept of the 
legislation, namely, priority in use of 
revenue’ -increase from economic 
growth—which should run from $4 to $5 
billion a year—to moderate the tax ob- 
structions to growth. This enthusiasm 
has extended to the essential procedure 
of the legislation, namely, the forward 
scheduling of rate reductions with post- 
ponement in event of budget unbalance. 

Great interest has also been displayed 
in the other features of the legislation— 
the 1 percentage point annual reduction 
over the 5-year period in the corporate 
tax, down to a new top rate of 47 per- 
cent; the reduction of approximately 25 
percent over the 5-year period in the 
maximum required property lives for de- 
preciation purposes; the deferral of tax 
on transfer of capital from one invest- 
ment to another by individuals; and the 
uniform reductions in the rates of estate 
and gift taxes, down to a new top rate of 
47 percent on estates and 35.25 on gifts. 

The response we have received reen- 
forces our conviction as to the soundness 
and urgent necessity for enactment of 
this legislation, and that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our citizens would Wel- 
come such action by the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in this statement, our 
purpose is not to repeat the full explana- 
tion of the provisions of our bills, and 
supporting facts, which were included in 
our introductory statement of January 
21, but to state in brief form some of the 
key points involved in this approach to 
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tax rate reform. In subsequent releases 
we will elaborate on some of these 
points. 

First, there is the goal of the legisla- 
tion. It is not primarily to provide tax 
relief merely for the sake of relief, as 
important and justifiable as that would 
be. Instead the fundamental objective 
is the release of tax brakes on economic 
progress. More specifically, by permit- 
ting the more rapid accumulation of new 
capital out of current income, and mod- 
erating the tax destruction of capital 
already accumulated, our bills are de- 
signed to bring about the achievement of 
higher economic growth; improvement 
of old jobs and creation of better jobs; 
more rapid advance in living standards; 
starting and development of new busi- 
nesses; control of inflation through 
greater production and productivity; 
strengthening of our economic system 
and our position of leadership, prestige, 
and influence in the free world. 

From the standpoint of our own citi- 
zens, those now in the lower income 
levels have the most to gain from in- 
crease in the flow of capital into the 
expansion of industry and the resultant 
improvement of old jobs and creation of 
better jobs. 

Second, despite the benefits which will 
flow to all citizens from enactment of 
this legislation, we purposely avoided 
seeking our goals through the shifting or 
reshuffling of tax burdens among various 
segments of our citizens. Our approach 
refiects only one judgment on the tax 
law, namely, that rates climb too steeply 
and are much too high for the good of 
our economy and the well-being of our 
citizens. 

Third, the goals sought can be attained 
if the leadership, in the Congress and in 
the executive branch, makes a very sim- 
ple decision, namely, that, barring-a new 
military emergency, fundamental reform 
of tax rates and methods is of much 
greater importance to the future 
strength and well-being of our Nation 
than any and all proposals for increase 
in spending. In other words, by giving 
priority to the use of revenue increase 
from economic growth for the reform of 
tax rates and methods instead of in- 
creased spending, we can achieve a tax 
rate structure within 5 years which will 
enable our economy to make much more 
rapid. economic progress than has been 
the case over recent years. There are 
three important figures to keep in mind 
in this respect. A 1-percent increase in 
gross national product, the commonly 
accepted measure of economic growth, 
will produce a revenue increase of ap- 
proximately a billion dollars a year. For 
60 years before the depression of the 
1930’s, our economic growth averaged 
out at approximately 4 percent a year, 
which if achieved hereafter would mean 
revenue increase of approximately $4 bil- 
lion a year. The revenue effect of our 
bills would average about $3.5 billion a 
year. Thus, if upon enactment of our 
bills the growth rate should no. more 
than equal the historic average, there 
still would be a surplus available for debt 
retirement of approximately one-half 
a billion dollars a year. Actually, there 
is no reason why upon enactment of this 
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legislation our economy should not begin 
to move upward toward a steady growth 
rate in the order of 5 percent instead of 
4 percent. Such a rate of growth is 
clearly possible because of the speed of 
technological advance and the fact that 
a higher income economy can save more 
than a lower income economy—if not 
restrained by punitive tax rates. 

Fourth, the procedure of our bills, for- 
ward scheduling of rate reduction linked 
with postponement in the event of budg- 
et unbalance would enable the Nation’s 
leadership to make the necessary deci- 
sion without fear of a return to.a period 
of deficit financing. This point cannot 
be stressed too strongly. In the current 
session of Congress, we have witnessed 
and supported the determined effort ex- 
erted by the leadership of both national 
parties in the Congress and the adminis- 
tration, to reduce and control the spend- 
ing level. Enactment of the pending 
legislation would add both strength and 
greater meaning to this effort, since it 
would offer on a continuing basis over 
its life a clear choice for the public be- 
tween greater spending or a more mod- 
erate tax rate structure. 

Fifth, over the years ahead enactment 
of fundamental tax rate reform legis- 
lation will not prejudice debt retirement. 
To the contrary tax rate reform inevita- 


_bly will pave the way to greater and 


more consistent reduction in the Federal 
debt. We are completely sympathetic 
to the laudable aims of debt retirement, 
but we want to keep the horse before the 
cart. The public debt is now in the 
order of $285 billion and, even if $3.5 
billion a year were applied to its reduc- 
tion over the next 5 years, it would still 
be in excess of $265 billion—leaving the 
major job still ahead of us. By contrast, 
the application of the same amount of 
revenue dollars to fundamental tax rate 
reform over this period would mean that 
a greater part of the tax: reform job 
would be behind us. This not only 
would mean that the annual revenue 
gain would be greater and more consist- 
ent thereafter, for whatever division be- 
tween debt retirement and further tax 
reforms that might be decided—it also 
would mean greater revenue gain and 
hence some opportunity for debt retire- 
ment during the 5-year period itself. In 
short, the debt retirement job is, of nec- 
essity, a long-range one, whereas the tax 
rate reform task can be substantially 
accomplished over a relatively few years. 
Its accomplishment, therefore, is the 
first step toward insuring maximum and 
consistent reduction in the debt over the 
long run. 

Sixth, our bills would contribute to 
broadening of the Federal tax base, an 
aim which is of great concern to all 
Federal tax policymakers and authori- 
ties in this era of high public spending. 
The great interest in this area is the 
base of the individual income tax, which 
tax provides roughly 50 percent of Fed- 
eral revenues. In 1957, the base of this 
tax, defined as. “taxable income,” was 
approximately 43 percent of total per- 
sonal income, as compared with 34 per- 
cent only 10 years earlier. The reason 





for this growth in the tax base is that 
without material change in exemptions, 
credits and deductions, taxable income 
increases roughly 50 percent faster than 
the increase in personal income. Thus, 
achievement of higher rates of .growth 
and of increase in personal income, 
which would be brought about by enact- 
ment of the pending legislation, would 
accelerate expansion of the tax base. 

Seventh, in permitting an increase in 
the rate of new savings, and by mod- 
erating the destruction of capital al- 
ready saved, our bills would strike at the 
roots of the inflation problem, and also 
at the interest rate problem as it has 
been highlighted in the contemporary 
controversy over lifting the ceiling on 
interest rates of Federal bonds. The 
inflation of this era essentially reflects 
a greater demand from all sources for 
the combined product of economic ac- 
tivity than can be provided by capital 
formation under present tax rates. The 
constant upward pressure on interest 
rates is simply a reflection of the inade- 
quacy of new savings to do all of the 
things which all of our citizens want 
done to enhance their economic well 
being. Stated differently, a greater rate 
of new savings is the only route to 
greater rates of increase in production 
and productivity, which in turn are the 
means to better satisfaction of compet- 
ing demands on the economy while 
dampening inflationary pressures. 

Eighth, there is the matter of job cre- 
ation and betterment. We are moving 
into a period in which there will be sig- 
nificant step-up in the numbers of new 
workers coming each year into our labor 
force, reflecting the very rapid increase 
in population trends starting from World 
War II. The question is not just one of 
providing jobs, since people can always 
be put at doing things which essentially 
result in sharing the work and hence re- 
ducing average living standards, instead 
of steadily increasing those standards. 
Better jobs, more good opportunities for 
old as well as new workers, can come 
about only by the availability of more 
capital which is the only means for 
translating into effective use the benefits 
of technological progress. Related to 
this subject alone, the pending legisla- 
tion might well be called the Job Better- 
ment Act of 1960. 

Ninth, we come to a matter which 
ranks high in the interest and concern of 
every Member of Congress, namely, the 
starting and development of new busi- 
nesses. There can be no doubt as to the 
forces which hold back the full flowering 
of the American genius for striking out 
on one’s own and for improvement and 
expansion of an enterprise once begun— 
the shortage of capital, essentially of 
the venture variety, and stifled incen- 
tives, both resulting from our present tax 
rate structure, All the reforms provided 
in our bills would contribute toward the 
release of tax obstructions to business de- 
velopment from the starting stage on- 
or but the most important reform in 

this respect would be the compression 
of the individual tax rate scale under the 
umbrella of a reasonable top rate. Here 
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is the key not only to a substantial in- 
crease in the accumulation of new ven- 
ture capital, but also to making it much 
more worthwhile from the incentive 
standpoint both to use capital so accu- 
mulated and to transfer other capital 
into new and more venturesome enter- 
prises. The individual income tax is the 
special cross of*:small business. On the 
one hand, it chokes off the traditional 
source of venture capital for the starting 
and development of new businesses, 
whether or not such businesses are con- 
ducted in the incorporated or unincor- 
porated form. On the other hand, some 
85 percent of business units in the coun- 
try are unincorporated, and hence are 
the particular prey of the ruthless grad- 
uation of the personal income tax rates. 

Tenth, there are the self-employed 
professional people, whose incomes also 
are subject to the ruthless graduation of 
the individual income tax. The only 
fundamental solution of the tax prob- 
lem of these key members of our society 
is substantial compression of the indi- 
vidual tax rate structure as provided in 
our bills. 

Eleventh, in a time when the Ameri- 
can free economic system is held out as 
a showcase for the free world, our Fed- 
eral tax system is an exceedingly poor 
model for export. For many years, we 
have endured gross contradiction of 
policies in this respect. On the one 
hand, we have sent untold billions of 
dollars of taxpayers money abroad— 
and encouraged private investment 
abroad—to aid and spark the develop- 
ment of the economies and to raise the 
living standards of free world nations. 
On the other hand, we have continued 
a tax model at home which both in- 
hibits the formation of new capital and 
destroys capital. once accumulated; a 
model, which when copied or continued 
abroad simply tends to perpetuate the 
need for foreign funds to build up econ- 
omies, especially in the so-called less- 
developed countries. Who could doubt 
that enactment of tax rate reform legis- 
lation in this country based on the con- 
cept of moderate rates at all points would 
set a pattern for similar action in other 
countries, thus significantly reducing 
the need for foreign aid funds over the 
years. 

Twelfth, there are the challenging 
twin problems of the Russian bid for 
world economic leadership and the 
growing success of Western European 
and other countries in competing with 
us everywhere including our own do- 
mestic markets. Certainly, if we are 
to lead effectively, and to compete suc- 
cessfully, in a period of dynamic eco- 
nomic growth throughout the world, we 
need to rid ourselves as rapidly as pos- 
sible of the tax shackles which are bind- 
ing our free economy. 

Thirteenth, the key provision of the 
legislation, the compression over 5 years 
of the steep climb of the graduated in- 
come tax rates down to moderate and 
reasonable levels considered alone does 
not present a significant revenue prob- 
lem. This is so because the graduated 
part of the rate structure provides only 
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14 percent of the revenue derived from 
the individual income tax or about $5 
billion a year. 

And, finally, the test of fairness of a re- 
formed income tax rate structure must 
be found in the relative burden of taxes 
after enactment and not in the relative 
percentage cuts applied to preexisting 
rates. In this connection, it is often 
overlooked that the measure of regres- 
sivity, proportionality or progressivity of 


a tax is the relation of tax to total in-, 


come, not to the base of the tax, that is, 
taxable income as regards the individual 


ee 


If the taxable income ! is— 





Not over $2,000. _._- nioubdirntegindilin 
Over $2,000 but not over $4, OD 88 eee 
Over $4,000 but not over $6,000.......................-. 
Over $6,000 but not over $8,000___- inne an ccteeililininieaiaill 
Over $8,000 but not over $10,000__.........-..-.-......- 
Over $10,000 but not over $12,000 
Over $12,000 but not over $14,000 

r $14,000 but not over $16,000_- 
Over $16,000 but not over $18,000_- 
Over $18,000 but not over $20,000. 
Over $20,000 but not over $22,000 
Over $22,000 but not over $26,000 
Over $26,000 but not over $32,000 
Over $82,000 but not over $38,000 
Over $38,000 but not over $44,000 
Over $44,000 but not over $50,000_...........-.+.-.....- 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000.........-..-...---...- 
Over $60,000 but not over $70,000 








Over $70,000 but not over $80,000__....- 

Over $80,000 but not over $90,000 

Over $90,000 but not over $100,000 

Over $100,000 but not over $150,000 Sis dilkgiticectciis oe tndialeebielie 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000..............-.....- 
Over $200,000....- 


—— 


1 After deductions and exemptions. 


How To Treat Nikita Khrushchev 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
problems created by the recent invita- 
tion extended to Nikita Khrushchev are 
not restricted to those of us in public 
life. Indeed, the forthcoming visit by 
the Soviet Premier has given birth to a 
sticky situation for every American. 

A recent editorial by Nicholas J. Ma- 
honey, Jr., editor and publisher of the 
Newport (N.H.) Argus-Champion, com- 
ments on the quandary in which the 
general public finds itself regarding 
Khrushchev’'s visit. I believe this is a 
fine editorial and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How To Treat Nrxrra 

Too many persons have set themselves up 
as experts in advising Americans how to 
behave when Nikita Khrushchev arrives 
next month for his much heralded visit. We 
are exhorted by some, including Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon to be courteous. Others sug- 


.--------| 20 percent of the taxable income__-. 

$400, plus 22 percent of excess over $2,000 
$840, plus 26 percent of excess over $4,000... .....-..-- waned 
$1,360, plus 30 percent of excess over $6,000_......-........-. 
$1,960, plus 34 percent of excess over $8,000_......-.-....-..- 


.| $3,400, plus 43 percent of excess over $12,000- 


Sd $5,200, plus 50 percent of excess over $16,000. 
.| $6,200, plus 53 percent of excess over $18,000_... 


$10,740, plus 62 percent of excess over $26,000 
$14,460, plus 65 percent of excess over $32,000_............... 
$18,360, plus 69 percent of excess over $38,000 
$22,500, plus 72 percent of excess over $44,000 
$26,820, plus 75 percent of excess over $50,000 
$34,320, 
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tax. This relationship is known as the 
effective rate of tax. The point is that 
exemptions provide substantial protec- 
tion from payment of tax to people in 
the lower income brackets, protection 
which diminishes rapidly as income in- 
creases. Under our bills there would be 
a range of effective tax rates from only 
1 or 2 percent in lower levels of income 
subject to tax, up toward 47 percent 
at the top. Certainly such a range of 
progression would satisfy all but the 
most extreme advocates of this form of 
taxation. 


Tax computation tables—individuals 





September 1 


Mr. Speaker, it is our hope that this 
statement will contribute to a more gen- 
eral realization that the fundamental 
reform of tax rates and methods as pro- 
vided in our bills is practical and feasi- 
ble, as well as urgently needed in the 
national interest; that there will develop 
before the Congress convenes again in 
January an insistent demand that there 
be no further delay in congressional ac- 
tion; and that the Nation’s leaders, in 
the Congress and in the executive branch 
‘will give the subject the priority it 
deserves. 





The tax 


Is (present law)— 


,640, plus 38 percent of excess over $10,000 


,260, plus 47 percent of excess over $14,000- 


$7,260, plus 56 percent of excess over $20,000 
$8,380, plus 59 percent of excess over $22,000 


gest we refrain from lining the streets along 
which his motorcade will travel. We are 
told to picket him, to ignore him, to give 
him the bronx cheer, to be hospitable, to 
greet him enthusiastically, to regard him 
with stony faced indignation. 

We are reminded that he holds high office 
in @ country that once was our wartime 
ally, that he is a murderer, a liar, a ruthless 
dictator. 

We are in fact being told to mind our 
manners by a variety of self-appointed ex- 
perts. 

All the free counseling we are receiving, 
however, -probably will have little or no 
effect on our conduct. 

When Nikita arrives, Americans are apt 
to act pretty much as their consciences 
dictate. 

There will be those who turn their backs 
on him with undisguised disgust. There 
will be fawners who wine and dine him, 
toast his health and the spirit of commu- 
nism. There will be hecklers and toadies and 
pickets pro.and anti. Emotions will run the 
gamut from sheer hatred to near adoration 
and there undoubtedly will be a monu- 
mental display of hypocrisy. 

The behavior of Americans during the 
Khrushchev visit will be most enlightening. 

But, to many, one of the prime pleasures 
of life would be to have a couple of over- 
ripe tomatoes and a clear shot at Nikita’s 
mush. 

That conduct ts easier to understand than 
that of those who toast his health and shake 
his hand, dine with him, and show him top 
secret military installations, information 
about which is denied even to loyal 
Americans. 





ee ee ee 
eeee enn eweeeesee 


plus 78 percent of excess over $60,000................ 
$42,120, plus 81 percent of excess over $70,000__. 
$50,220, plus 84 percent of excess over $80,000__. 
.--| $58,620, plus 87 percent of excess over $90,000... 
$67,320, plus 89 percent of excess over $100,000 
$111,820, plus 90 percent of excess over $150,000 





$156,820, plus 91 percent of excess over $200,000_..-.-........ 





Will be (when legislation fully effectuated)— 





15 percent of the taxable income, 

$300, plus 16 percent of excess over $2,000. 
$620, plus 17 percent of excess over ¥, a. 
$960, plus 18 percent of excess over $6 

$1, 320, plus 19 percent of excess over i.0 000. 
$1, 700, —_ 20 percent of excess over $10, 000. 
$2, 100, plus 21 percent of excess over $12,000. 
$2,520, plus 22 pereent of excess over $14,000. 

.| $2,960, plus 23 percent of excess over $16,000. 
$3,420, plus 24 percent of escess over $18,000. 
$3,900, plus 25 percent of excess over $20,000 
$4,400, plus 26 percent of excess over $22, 000: 
$5,440, plus 27 percent of excess over $26,000 
$7,060, plus 28 percent of excess over $32,000. 
$8,740, plus 29 percent of excess over $38,000. 
$10,480, plus 30 percent of excess over $44,000. 
$12,280, plus 31 percent of excess over $50,000. 
$15,380, plus 32 percent of excess over $60,000, 
$18,580, plus 34 percent of excess over $70,000. 
$21,980, plus 36 percent of excess over $80,000, 
. $25,580, plus 38 percent of excess over $90,000. 
$29,380, plus 41 percent of excess over $100,000. 
$49, 880, plus 44 percent of excess over $150,000. 
$71, 880, plus 47 percent of excess over $200, 000. 





Fight Against Import Tide 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
fact that the fight against the tide of 
foreign imports that is threatening our 
basic economy is still on. 

In this connection, I would like to 
offer for inclusion in the ReEcorp, an 
article by Mr. John Herling which ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News on 
August 4. Mr. Herling’ presents the 
problem in a masterful way, and I am 
sure Members of the House will appreci- 
ate the need for taking early action to 
correct this situation so ably pointed out 
by Mr. Herling. 

The article follows: 

Picut Acarnst Import Tipe 
(By John Herling) 

A cloud no bigger than a coat and a pair 
of pants now threatens the prosperity of the 
men’s clothing industry. The source of the 
danger comes up like thunder from Japan 
and Hong Kong. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union, the chief U.S. labor organ- 
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ization of the men’s apparel industry, and 
the employers have decided to make com- 
mon cause to ward off the danger of imports. 

After the war, the Marshall plan and 
similar systems of aid restored the industrial 
economies of many countries. Today these 
countries have not only become self-sustain- 
ing, they are now competing with our in- 
dustries in the American and Canadian mar- 
kets. For example, auto imports, once a 
trickle, pour in from Europe so that Detroit 
knows that this is no longer kiddie-car com- 
petition. Steel companies find that steel 
imports are mounting and the current strike 
will stimulate the flow of steel from abroad. 

More than one hint has been released that 
it might be well for management and unions 
to close ranks against an immediate chal- 
lenge to business and jobs. Even the textile 
industry, long split by bitter labor-manage- 
ment struggles, has synchronized, if not in- 
tegrated, its efforts against the rising import 
tide. 

All this is very distressing to many Gov- 
ernment, industry, and union leaders be- 
cause organized labor for a long time es- 
poused the long-range position that what’s 
good for the world’s economy is good for the 
United States. Among the most articulate 
advocates of this principle has been the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. Now its 
president, Jacob Potofsky and its executive 
board charges that the United States and 
Canadian clothing industry is being “threat- 
ened by unfair competition from sweated 
labor abroad.” 

Here is the roster of amalgamated griev- 
ances: 

“The volume of apparel imports, particu- 
larly from Japan and Hong Kong has in- 
creased enormously. From 1954 to 1958 shirt 
imports, for example, have expanded over 800 
percent. The U.S. knit-glove industry is well 
on the way to destruction. Imports of pa- 
jama robes, underwear, pants, raincoats, 
outerwear, sporting apparel and equipment 
are rapidly increasing. 

_ “Tailored clothing is arriving from abroad 

in ever larger quantities. Hong Kong’s mail- 
order business is tailored clothing with cus- 
tomers in the United States and Canada ex- 
pands. For the first time in Japan's history 
a@ ready-to-wear tailored clothing industry 
is being developed to export to the United 
States and Canada. 

“We now find that the hard-won labor 
standards of our members, and ultimately 
their jobs, are threatened by the evils of 
starvation wages and sweatshop conditions 
imported from abroad. The competitive ad- 
vantage of imported apparel is rooted in sub- 
standard wages, the equivalent of 10 cents an 
hour and degrading working conditions. It 
is based on long hours of work—60 hours a 
week for women and children—homework, 
shameful explotation of the labor of the 
young, the aged, and infirm. No apparel 
manufacturer in the United States or Canada 
can hope to meet this kind of competition, 
and one one should be expected to meet it 
from Japan, Hong Kong, or anywhere else.” 

Where does this leave the international 
trade policy of this—and perhaps other— 
unions? Answer: “This union has long fa- 
vored improved trade relations among the 
nations of the world. It has been a stanch 
suporter of the reciprocal-trade programs 
ever since the early days of the New Deal. 
But reciprocal trade was conceived as a mid- 
dle-of-the-road approach to 1 in- 
ternational trade without injurying the do~ 
mestic industries of any mation. It was never 
intended to be an instrument fer destroying 


an important American industry by unfair 
competition from sweated labor abroad.” 
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Additional Commendation for Captive 
Nations Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it may 
well be that the passage of the Captive 
Nations Week resolution will turn out 
to be one of the most important actions 
of this session of Congress. The yelps 
of anguish emanating from the Kremlin 
as a result of the proclamation of this 
week, and the tremendous repercussions 
it has had among friends of those be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, testify eloquently 
to the effectiveness of the resolution. 

This reaffirmation of America’s tra- 
ditional bonds with the peoples now en- 
slaved by the Communists and our re- 
newed pledge to work for their freedom 
and right to self-determination mark an 
important milestone in the free world’s 
efforts to promote justice and fairplay 
throughout the world. 

I am proud of my cosponsorship of the 
Captive Nations Week resolution and 
proud of my part in speeding it through 
Congress. I am convinced we cannot 
pound too hard or too often on the per- 
fidy of the Communists in subjugating 
the noble peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and denying them the right to 
choose their own form of government. 
We cannot too often call the attention 
of the world to the systematic opposition 
to religion of the Soviets and their athe- 
istic way of doing things. 

It is my hope that Captive Nations 
Week will serve to spur men of good will 
everywhere to redouble their efforts to 
work and pray for the day when the cap- 
tive peoples, including the various groups 
within the Soviet Union, will once more 
take their rightful place among the free. 
Until that day, none of us should rest. 

I recently received an interesting let- 
ter and resolution adopted by the Paris 
Bloc of the League for the Liberation of 
the Peoples of the U.S.S.R., commenting 
on Captive Nations Week. The league 
feels that the week was an “event of his- 
torical importance” and applauds it 
heartily. They emphasize particularly 
its importance to the enslaved nations of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter and resolution 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
LEAGUE FOR THE LIBERATION OF THE PEO- 

PLES OF THE U.S.8.R. (THE Paris Bioc), 

Paris, August 9, 1959. 

Deak Mr. Keattnc: The League for the 
Liberation of the Peoples of the USS.R., 
which comprise representatives of the peo- 
ples enslaved by Soviet Russia, has the honor 
of sending you a copy of the declaration 
adopted at the league’s annual conference 
held in Munich on July 29-30, 1959, From 
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the text of this declaration, you will see that 
the league warmly welcomed the decision of 
the U.S. Congress to request the President to 
proclaim a Captive Nations Week and the 
action of the President in doing so on July 17, 
1959. The league regards the proclamation 
of Captive Nations Week as an event of his- 
torical importance, for by this act the repre- 
sentatives of the great transatlantic democ- 
racy have not only expressed once more their 
traditional synfpathy with the nations op- 
pressed by Soviet imperialism, but also drawn 
attention to one of the most critical ele- 
ments in the policy of the Kremlin—the op- 
pression by Moscow of the non-Russian peo- 
ples of the Soviet empire, who constitute 
more than half its total population. 

On behalf of the League for the Liberation 
of the Peoples of the U.S.S.R. we should like 
to take this opportunity of expressing our 
gratitude for your initiative in championing 
the cause of our peoples. 

Very truly yours, 
MIKOLA ABRAMTCHIK, 
Chairman. 
SaHak Ter-TOVMASSIAN, 
Secretary. 





DECLARATION OF THE LEAGUE FOR THE LIBER- 
ATION OF THE PEOPLES OF THE U.5.5.R. 
(Paris BLoc) 


In the course of the last 40 years, an 
enormous colonial state has come into ex- 
istence in the East. This is the USSR., 
which threatens the whole of Western civil- 
ization and aims at reducing the entire 
world to submission. The duel now pro- 
ceeding between the Communist dictator- 
ship in Moscow and the free world on the 
Berlin issue is one of the episodes on the 
path leading to the sovietization of the 
world, Yesterday, it was the Near East; 
before that, it was the Par East. In both 
cases, Moscow succeeded in seizing positions 
suitable for her further advance. Whether 
she will succeed this time or not, one thing 
is certain: Moscow cannot stop, but will con- 
tinue to advance resolutely. At the present 
time, the curve representing the entire for- 
eign policy and strategy of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment continues to rise. This rise must 
be halted: only the inflexible will and firm 
determination of the West to resist by all 
the means in its power the extension and 
consolidation of the Soviet empire can pre- 
vent this catastrophe. As every day passes, 
it becomes clearer that the free world is 
faced with a dilemma: either to be forcibly 
drawn into the orbit of the Soviet empire, 
which would mean the end and the ruin of 
Western civilization or, by displaying a reso- 
lute will and a determination to put up a 
heroic resistance, to save the civilized world 
from the mortal danger which hangs over it. 
Living moral points for the application of 
this crusading will of the West may be 
found in the captive peoples of the U.8.8.R. 
The West has hesitated and still is hesitat- 
ing openly to acknowledge and proclaim the 
right of these peoples to dispose of their own 
fate, to assert their sovereignty and to re- 
cover the freedom and independence which 
were wrested from them by force. 

On the historical and legal plane, the sit- 
uation of our peoples is as follows. ‘The 
Tsarist Empire, like all empires in the past, 
was created by means of conquest. The na- 
tions doomed to form part of this empire, 
the peoples that were mentioned in the now 
celebrated proclamation of President Eisen- 
hower of July 17, 1959, were conquered by 
@ force from outside, ie., Tsarist Russia. 
Having seceded from the empire after the 
revolution of 1917, these peoples formed 
their own democratic states. From the 
point of view of international law, the in- 
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ternational identity of these peoples was re- 
vived. Their states were recognized de facto 
and de jure by other states already in ex- 
istence. In some cases, recognition also 
came from Soviet Russia, Soon afterward, 
these countries under the pressure of Soviet 
Russia’s superior forces, were individually 
reconquered after a prolonged and desperate 
resistance. The disintegrated empire was 
restored by fire and the sword. 

Thus, from the point of view of interna- 
tional law, the general situation now reign- 
ing in the East is as follows. The so-called 
national union and autonomous republics, 
which were formely independent states and 
which now form part of the Soviet Union, 
are occupied by a forcing power—the Soviet 
Russia. The problem of these peoples is 
thus an international one, since these states 
were once given diplomatic recognition. 
We are therefore faced with the question of 
removing the occupying forces and securing 
liberation from foreign domination. Even 
now, these states, in accordance with articles 
13-18 of the Soviet Constitution, are re- 
garded, formally speaking, as sovereign. The 
democratic principles regulating life in the 
civilized world demand the unqualified rec- 
ognition of the right of these peoples to 
sovereignty, the right to restore their in- 
dependence and freedom. 

If the free world continues to ignore the 
facts of history and the standards of inter- 
national law, thus sacrificing the very foun- 
dation of its civilization to the unreal and 
essentially false idea of peaceful coexist- 
ence, which presupposes the permanent and 
separate existence of two worlds—if the free 
world harbors the illusion, harmful for the 
future of all mankind,that by sacrificing over 
200 million captive persons to the Moloch 
of Communist tyranny it will secure the 
freedom and welfare of the rest of mankind, 
then it will condemn itself irrevocably to de- 
struction. 

We repeat now, and are prepared to repeat 
again, that the idea conceived in Moscow 
of a high-level conference and Khrushchev’'s 
determined attempts, especially recently, 
to go to Washington, to set foot on 
soil which has never been trodden by an 
oppressor of the freedom of nations, to trans- 
form his meeting with the President of the 
United States into a conference of the Big 
Two, can cause worldwide embarrassment, 
and among our peoples in the Soviet empire 
will provoke silent protest and deep disillu- 
sionment. 

President Eisenhower's declaration, men- 
tioned above, is an event of great import- 
ance. We express the profund hope that it 
will prove a turning point in the entire policy 
of the democratic West, and that the latter 
will realize that Moscow's imperialist policy 
of expansion must be opposed by a policy 
based on the principle of liberating the 
peoples at present under the yoke of Com- 
munist tyranny. 

The violent reaction which this declara- 
tion provoked from Khrushchev, who de- 
nounced it as interference in the internal 
affairs of the Soviet Union, shows what a 
powerful weapon this sacred idea, the idea 
of our time, can be. Through it, we can 
finally unmask the jailers of the world’s 
last colonial empire, who hypocritically 
present themselves as liberators of the en- 
slaved and colonia! peoples. 

At this, its annual conference, held in 
Munich on July 29-30, 1959, the League 
for the Liberation of the Peoples of the 
USS.R. which champions the cause of more 
than half the population of the Soviet 
Union, warmly welcomes the proclamation 
of the President of the United States, and 
addresses the following appeal to all free- 
men: at a time when so much is being said 
about colonialism, may the free world not 
forget that the peoples on the other side 
of the Iron Curtain are groaning beneath 
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the yoke of a most wily and cruel colonial- 
ism, which is persistently knocking at the 
door of Europe and the West. Having re- 
jected the harmful idea of. the evolution of 
dictatorship, may humanity remember that 
its own freedom and welfare may in the 
final analysis be guaranteed only by the 
liberation of these peoples. World freedom 
is one and indivisible. May the free world 
bear in mind the torments and sufferings 
of our peoples. 

The cult of the elder brother, created by 
Stalin, is now increasing under Khrushchev. 
The economic exploitation of the oppressed 
peoples is being intensified. Vis-a-vis the 
younger brothers, Russification is gaining 
momentum, The systematic transfer of 
population within the U.S.S.R. continues, 
and threatens some of the smaller peoples 
with complete extinction and absorption in 
the Soviet nation. In these circumstances, 
the growing tension in international rela- 
tions and the deliberate fanning of national 
dissension by the Kremlin are a heavy bur- 
den for the liberation movement. Addressing 
our peoples, the League for the Liberation 
of the Peoples of the U.S.S.R. expresses its 
profound conviction that President Eisen- 
hower’s proclamation establishing Captive 
Nations Week by confirming the right of 
these peoples to freedom and independence, 
will be received by our compatriots at home 
as an expression of support for their burn- 
ing hope and faith in a free future and 
as a call for calm and unshakeable confi- 
dence in the final triumph of national 
justice. 

We hope that this struggle will also prove 
@ struggle for the liberation of the Russian 
people. The Russian people are also exposed 
to the political and social oppression of Bol- 
shevik tyranny. They, too, are experiencing 
the burden of the Soviet regime, and paying 
with the loss of their freedom and with their 
toil for the senseless imperialist policy of a 
clique in the Kremlin. We therefore express 
the hope that at the decisive moment, the 
Russian nation, following the noble example 
of its most worthy sons, will choose the only 
path that is compatible with its national 
dignity and join with the captive peoples of 
the US.S.R. in a united struggle for libera- 
tion, in creating a world front for liberty. 

Our peoples have already won an honor- 
able place in this struggle, having repeatedly 
declared their inflexible will for freedom, 
democracy and independence. 

The moral support and sympathy of the 
entire free world for the captive nations of 
the USS.R., an eloquent manifestation of 
which is the noble voice of the President of 
the great Transatlantic democracy—this 
charter of hope for the whole world—may 
in the end become a guarantee that the 
sacred national aspiration of our peoples will 
be realized. 





‘Manion: Constitutionality of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, August 20, 1959, Clarence Manion 
appeared before the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, and made a state- 
ment concerning his views on the con- 
stitutional aspects of the foreign aid 
program. I am inserting Dean Manion’s 
statement in the Recorp so my col- 
leagues may have an opportunity to 
study his views : 
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My name is Clarence Manion. I am a 
practicing lawyer with offices in South 
Bend, Ind. For more than 25 years I was 
professor of constiutional law at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, and from 1941 to 1952, 
I was dean of the College of Law at Notre 
Dame. Presently, I am a member of, and 
counsel for the Citizens Foreign Aid Com- 
mittee. I am grateful for this opportunity 
to appear before you in opposition to the 
pending appropriation for foreign aid. 

This committee, like other committees of 
the Congress, has heard a great volume of 
criticism concerning the wastefulness, mal- 
administration and basic misdirection of 
the foreign aid program. I have followed 
this criticism in the previous, as well.as the 
current reports and records of the Congress, 
and I would subscribe to much, if not to all 
of it. 

However, to avoid redundancy and to con- 
serve the valuable time of this honorable 
body, I shall attempt to restrict my remarks 
to three aspects of the foreign aid program, 
which have been largely ignored by previous 
witnesses, and concerning which, by train- 
ing, experience and recent observation, I may 
claim some special competence to testify. As 
concisely and as briefly as the gravity of 
the allegations will permit, I will try to sup- 
port the three following conclusions concern- 
ing our foreign aid p : 

1. Foreign aid, as it is presently con- 
stituted and executed, is not authorized by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

2. The foreign aid program is being main- 
tained by the Congress in defiance of the 
wishes of the great majority of the people of 
the United States. 

8. The Government of the United States 
does not have sufficient tax income to sup- 
port the foreign aid program, consequently 
our Government has been, and is now, forced 
to borrow the money that it gives away to 
foreign governments. 

I will proceed to support these three prop- 
ositions in the order in which they have 
been stated. 


SECTION I. FOREIGN AID IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


It is basic and elementary law that the 
Government of the United States has no in- 
herent power to do anything. The existence, 
and authority of the Federal Government 
are derived from the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The Constitution is the creature of the 
people of each of the several States of the 
Union. In turn, the Congress, the Federal 
executive and the Federal courts are the 
creatures of the Constitution. ‘There is no 
valid power in any branch, division, or offi- 
cer of the Federal Government that does not 
rest in some provision of the Constitution 
of the United States. As Chief Justice Mar- 
shall remarked at the dawn of our consti- 
tutional history: “We must never forget it 
is a Constitution we are expounding” 
(4 Wheat. 316, 407. 1819). 

By its own terms, the Constitution of 
the United States is the supreme law of 
the land. All U.S. Senators and Represent- 
atives have taken a solemn oath to sup- 
port the Constitution as such. The Presi- 
dent’s single sworn duty is to “preserve, 
project and end the Constitution.” (US. 
Constitution art. II, sec. 1.) 

The Constitution begins with the declara- 
tion that “all legislative powers herein grant- 
ed, shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States.” (U.S. Constitution, art. I, sec. 1.) 
Thus Congress has no powers other than 
those enumerated in the Constitution. 

This raises the basic question: Where in 
the Constitution does Congress find its 
power to appropriate the American tax- 
payers’ money for the aid of foreign gov- 
ernments? On the floor of the U.S. Senate 
last July 2, one of your distinguished col- 
leagues, the Honorable Sam Ervin Jr., who 
for many years was an associate justice of 
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the North Carolina Supreme Court, ad- 
dressed himself to that very question. 

Said Senator Ervin: “I believe that under 
the Constitution of the United States we 
have no right to take tax money and spend 
it for any purpose except that which is 
calculated to promote the general welfare 
of the United States. I do not think we 
are empowered to take tax money and give 
it to neutrals, merely to advance their eco- 
nomic welfare. I do not believe we should 
use tax money to pay neutrals to remain 
neutral, because that does not advance the 
welfare of the United States as a govern- 
ment. If the United States were an eleemos- 
ynary institution, operating charities in- 
stead of operating a government which de- 
pends upon tax sources for its finances, then 
I would say it would be all right for the 
United States to act as a universal Santa 
Clause. * * * Our Government is not an 
eleemosynary institution and the Consti- 
tution does not authorize it to act as such.” 

How far can the Congress go in confiscat- 
ing the income of the American people and 
encumbering their remaining capital assets 
with ever-increasing, high interest-bearing 
debt in the name of the general welfare of 
the United States? Where is the constitu- 
tional authorization for debt reduction for 
the governments of Austria, Greece, Den- 
mark, France, Netherlands, Norway and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain at the 
expense of the American taxpayer? (See 
testimony of Secretary Dillon, hearings on 
mutual security appropriation for 1960, sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Appropriations, pp. 352, 353.) 

As Chief Justice Marshall said, “We must 
never forget it is a Constitution we are 
expounding.” Congress has no plenary 
power to tax and spend at its political 
pleasure. The Constitution says that ‘the 
Congress shall have the power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises 
to pay the debts, and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the 
United States (art. I, sec. 8). It is the 
debts of the United States that are to be 
paid with the American taxpayers’ money, 
not the debts of foreign governments. It 
is for the common defense and the general 
welfare of the United States, that the Con- 
gressional power to tax and spend is to be 
exercised by the Congress. Thomas Jeffer- 
son. said that “They [Congress] are not to 
lay taxes ad libitum for any purpose they 
please; but only to pay the debts or to pro- 
vide for the welfare of the Union’ (vol. 
III, “Writings of Thomas Jefferson,” pp. 147— 
149, library edition, 1904). 

What is the general welfare of the Union, 
as distinguished from some special welfare 
for some particular part of the country, or 
for one parcel of its population, has been de- 
bated by constitutional lawyers ever since 
the Constitution was adopted. That ques- 
tion has not yet been determined by any 
court. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that neither a State nér an 
individual taxpayer is entitled to a remedy 
in the courts against an unconstitutional ap- 
propriation of the Federal funds by the 
Congress. (Massachusetts and Frothingham 
v. Mellon, 262 U.S. 447, 1923.) The purpose 
of the congressional appropriation that was 
challenged in these cases was the reduction 
of infant mortality in the United States— 
not the reduction of Government debts for 
Netherlands or Norway. 

The Court bypassed the contention that 
infant mortality was unrelated to the gen- 
eral welfare of the Union by declining to 
take jurisdiction of the case, The decision 
of those cases left the taxpayers powerless to 
invoke the protection of the general welfare 
clause in the courts of the country, but the 
protecting language of the Constitution is 
still there nevertheless, and every Congress- 
» man and Senator takes a solemn oath to 
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respect it. The obligation of that oath is all 
the more serious in view of the fact that 
there is now no legal appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Congress on the question of ex- 
penditures for special rather than general 
welfare, or from congressional determina- 
tion to spend the taxpayers’ money for world 
welfare rather than the prescribed welfare of 
the United States itself. 

At his press conference.on Wednesday, 
July 29, the President challenged the so- 
called informational force-out provision of 
the pending foreign aid appropriation bill 
as an unconstitutional invasion of his execu- 
tive powers by the Congress. I am glad that 
the question of constitutionality has at last 
been raised by the President concerning the 
expensive matter of foreign aid. I would like 
to point out, however, that the Constitution 
was not created for the purpose, merely, of 
protecting the authority of one branch of the 
Government against invasion by other 
branches. 

The Constitution was designed to prevent 
every branch and all branches of the Gov- 
ernment from invading and violating the 
God-given liberty and hard earned property 
of the people of the United States. Whether 
Congress has impinged upon the authority of 
the Executive is a matter of secondary im- 
portance, constitutionally speaking, in a bill 
that misappropriates the property of Amer- 
ican citizens for foreign aid, and in some in- 
stances, for palpably un-American purposes 
and projects. Once more, I urge you to re- 
member that it is a Constitution we are ex- 
pounding. 


SECTION II. FOREIGN AID IS OPPOSED BY A GREAT 
MAJORITY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The fact that foreign aid is unpopular 
has been admitted time and again by the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT, who apparently believes that the 
wishes of the American people should be ig- 
nored when they clash with the professional 
opinions of State Department experts. On 
the floor of the Senate last July 8, Senator 
FULBRIGHT said: “Mr. President, I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. The members 
of the Appropriations Committee are hon- 
orable men and fine citizens. The point I 
have in mind, which dominates this situa- 
tion, is that given the kind of country we 
have, with 435 constituencies, many of 
which are remote from world affairs, it is 
natural—even inevitable—that the repre- 
sentatives of these constituencies should give 
priority to the immediate local intergsts of 
those who have shown their appreciation 
of their services by voting for them. This 
is especially true of those who find political 
life agreeable and wish to remain in it.” At 
that point in the debate, the Senator was 
contending for single-shot long-range for- 
eign aid spending. He was afraid of expos- 
ing this global grand-design periodically to 
such ‘people as “the voters of the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Nebraska or the Third District of 
North Dakota.” (CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, 
July 8, Senate, p. 11811.) On another oc- 
casion, Senator Futbricut said: “I realize 
that the foreign aid program is an unpopu- 
lar program; it does not have local ap- 
peal * * * many persons have misunder- 
stood it. They consider that it is not in the 
interest of the United States. * * * I rec- 
ognize it is unpopular; it does not represent 
votes in Arkansas or anywhere else.” (Con- 


the bills which come before the Congress, 
this one is the most difficult to explain in 
@ way that the results may be under- 

the people whose taxes support it.” 
taxpayer’s money, the Senator can 
that again. The July 6 Chicago Tribune 
wanerved it this way (editorial): “During 
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the Senate debate, Senator FULBRIGHT was 
driven to confess that the taxpayers are sick 
and tired of the whole foreign aid racket. 
He admitted that the giveaway is unpopular 
but took the position that the Senate knows 
best. Members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee over which he presides, said Put- 
BRIGHT, were discounting or ignoring the risk 
of offending that formidable body of opinion 
which opposes spending, particularly abroad. 

There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind about the fact that the formidable 
body of opinion which opposes foreign aid 
spending is the overwhelming majority opin- 
ion of the people of the United States. For 
the past 5 years, I have conducted a weekly 
radio forum over a nationwide network that 
reaches into every corner of the country. 
As a result of these broadcasts, I have re- 
ceived tens of thousands of letters from 
listeners dealing with all important matters 
that come before the Congress of the United 
States. Many of these correspondents dis- 
agree sharply with the views expressed by 
some of our speakers. I have discovered 
that there are two large, articulate sides to 
practically every important public question— 
except foreign aid. Out of all the thousands 
of letters that I have received, less than a 
dozen speak favorably of foreign aid and 
two or three of these were written by offi- 
cials of the State Department. This 5- 
year: experience has convinced me that. if 
either of the political parties took a forth- 
right antiforeign aid stand in the 1960 elec- 
tion and nominated a candidate who would 
stress that point of view, that party and that 
candidate would sweep the country. I am 
likewise convinced that the devotees of for- 
eign aid know this as well as I do and that 
is precisely why they will never give the 
American people an opportunity to express 
themselves on this issue at the ballot box. 
Since Senator FuLisricut has sensed this 
widespread unpopularity of foreign aid and 
dared to admit it on the floor of the Senate, 
IT am at a loss to explain the continuing 
support given to this measure by scores of 
Senators and Congressmen who obviously do 
not share the bright-eyed internationalist 
ideal that propels Senator FutsricuT in 
this and other matters. 


SECTION III. WE CANNOT AFFORD FOREIGN AID 


Every dollar of the pending foreign aid 
appropriation will have to be borrowed at 
the highest rates of interest ever paid by the 
U.S. Government. The House of Represert- 
atives deliberately rejected a proposal to 
amend the bill by making it illegal to use 
borrowed money for foreign aid. The real- 
istic Congressmen apparently decided that 
borrowed money is all we now have ieft to 
spend for foreign aid. This bill is a pro- 
posal to borrow money in order to give 
it away for an unconstitutional purpose that 
is opposed by a great majority of the people 
of the United States. This time-honored 
travesty is about to be repeated in the midst 
of a nationwide antispending, antiinflation 
campaign that has literally flooded Congress 
with protests against Federal extravagance. 
Responding to this campaign, Congress has 
cut domestic appropriations and the Presi- 
dent has vetoed some of them because they 
were not cut deeply enough. Our national 
highway program is stymied for’ lack of 
money. If the Government is too poor to 
build highways in the United States without 
levying. additional taxes, then why is the 
Congress about to authorize the construc- 
tion of highways in the four corners of the 
earth for other people? 

Last June 21, the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, the Hon- 
orable Harry F. Byrrp, told the “Manion 
Forum” nationwide radio audience that in 
the past 18 months “our fiscal situation has 
deteriorated faster than in any comparable 
peacetime period. The Federal Government 
is now paying its bills by increasing debt 
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and inflation.” For the of the 
Soviet Russians, Senator Brrp said: “The 
fiscal and economic suicide of this country 
is far more desirable than a military attack 
upon us. This, the fiscal and economic 
suicide of the United States is consequently 
the prime objective of our Communist 
enemies.” (“Manion Forum” broadcast No. 
247.) 

May I ask this distinguished committee 
how our Federal Government—that can- 
not afford to wipe out so-called temporary 
excise taxes on telephone bills, passenger 
transportation, and other essentials—taxes 
that were put on years ago to pay for the 
Korean war—how can a Government as poor 
as that afford to subsidize foreign industries 
to compete in the American market for 
American products and American jobs? 
Why must you raise our Federal debt limit 
to the highest point in history—a debt on 
which the American taxpayer now pays the 
highest interest in history, when we can 
afford to give foreign governments millions 
of American dollars to reduce their govern- 
ment indebtedness? Financial service pub- 
lications now declare that big bond buyers 
are no longer interested in U.S. Government 
securities that are more than 1 year away 
from maturity? Does this mean that we are 
just 1 year away from the repudiation of 
our Federal debt by inflation or otherwise? 
If these portents are reliable, then it might 
be advisable to turn our foreign aid pipeline 
around and use the unexpended billions for 
the reduction of our own debt and for the 
stiffening of our own rapidly softening 
currency. 

I wish to thank you again for this oppor- 
tunity to express these opinions on behalf 
of our Citizens Foreign Aid Committee. 





Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-nine and 
Nineteen Hundred and Thirty-nine: The 
Contrast and the Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “1959 and 1939: The Contrast 
and the Hope,” which is an excellent 
review of the national situation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

{From The New York Times Magazine, Aug. 
30, 1959] 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Firry-NINE AND NINE- 


TEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINE: THE CoN- 
TRAST AND THE HOPE 
(By Barbara Ward) 

Twenty years have passed since Hitler 
sent his troops across the frontiers of Poland 
and plunged the world into war. And his 
aggression, in turn, came 20 years after the 
peace treaties which had put an end to the 
first worldwide struggle. 

Today, however hopefully men may pray 
for a constructive outcome to the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev exchanges, the very eager- 
ness with which the talks are awaited 
betrays an underlying fear of renewed con- 
fRict, an anguished question whether by 
some fundamental failure of political wis- 
dom or rational , mankind has involved 
itself in a fatal coll of violence, each conflict 
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leaving unremedied the conditions which 
created it and thus leading with blind fatal- 
ity to the next. 

In short, are we, 20 years after Hitler’s 
war, already advancing inevitably to a new 
holocaust—with more terrible weapons and 
against a more formidable enemy? Or is 
there any sign that there has been some 
break in the baleful chain of causality bind- 
ing the end of one conflict to the beginning 
of the next? 

One thing seems clear. In 1934—20 years 
after the outbreak of World War I—the 
drift to war was already irreversible and for 
the simple reason that every factor that had 
led to war in 1914 was present in an exag- 
gerated degree. Nothing had been basically 
cured or changed by the appalling carnage 
of 1914 to 1918. Virtually the same condi- 
tions existed, only they were worse. 

In shorthand, one can say that among all 
the interrelated causes of the First World 
War four were decisive. First was the neu- 
rotic nationalism of the Germans, last of 
Europe’s “tribes” to achieve nation-state- 
hood. This nationalism was exaggerated by 
relatively late industrialization and by Ger- 
many’s entry after 1870 into a general strug- 
gle for markets accentuated by the ups and 
downs of the business cycle. The struggle 
spread to the outside world with Germany’s 
determination to seize colonies and jostle 
the older imperial powers. Finally, when all 
these overlapping causes of friction had ex- 
ploded into one international incident after 
another, the Germans were not checked in 
the decisive summer months of 1914 by the 
knowledge that a worldwide coalition would 
oppose them. Britain's entry into the war 
was uncertain to the last. America was as 
distant as the moon and as neutral. 

By 1934 these four root causes of the 1914 
struggle had all reappeared. The national- 
ism of the Nazis—a hateful, racist, lunatic 
nightmare of blood and soil—made Ger- 
many’s national ferment of 1914 look sane 
by comparison. 

The background of economic uncertainty 
was far greater than it had been in 1914. 
Hitler himself was in some measure a prod- 
uct of the devastating depression of 1929, 
when 11 unemployed had helped to swell 
the ranks of unreason in Germany. In 
Europe, generally, each nation was seek- 
ing to protect its small, separate, national 
economy behind higher barriers of tariffs 
and quotas and each contributed to the con- 
traction of the rest. Once again, Germany's 
probing for markets in Central and Eastern 
Europe was accompanied by complaints that 
German business was stifled and that the 
people must have lebensraum—including 
“the open lands and granaries of the 
Ukraine.” . 

The same pressure was transferred to the 
imperial scene outside Europe. In 1934 the 
“Germans were beginning to claim the return 
of their colonies, In that year, too, the Ital- 
ians precipitated the dispute with Ethiopia 
which led a year later to full-scale colonial 
war. In the East Japan, under the impact 
of the depression, had abandoned liberal 
policies and completed the conquest of 
Manchuria. The rivalry between the so- 
called haves and have-nots grew yearly in 
intensity and the three have-nots—Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan—precipitated the 
series of incidents in East and West which 
finally made war only a matter of time. 

Even so, their adversaries could not com- 
bine. The first formal attempt at collective 
security in the League of Nations collapsed 
once Japan and Italy had successfully flouted 
it. Britain practiced appeasement to the 
very brink of the struggle. America was as 
remote as ever. Russia finally precipitated 
the fight by joining the aggressors. 

It may be that no coalition, however strong, 
could have checked the lunatic Hitler. But 
the coalition did not come into being until 
the war had already ravaged a continent and 
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enslaved or massacred millions of its people. 
It is thus clear that on virtually every count 
the war of 1939 was simply the repetition in 
aggravated form of the struggle of 1914. It 
was in a sense the same war with a lull in 
between. Twenty years after 1914, the lull 
was eoming to an end and the combatants 
were once again mustering their armies and 
men. Only the date of the new outbreak 
was still unsure. 

It is equally clear that, whatever dangers 
threaten the human race today, it is not still 
involved in a precise repetition of the old 
aggressions. The-~world of 1959 is almost 
wholly discontinuous with that of 1939. 
Twenty years after, the landscape of politics 

»has changed as by a seismic convulsion. The 
risks are new, the opportunities are new, 
there is no sense of automata involved in 
some dreadful process of repetition, of sleep- 
walkers following an old road to an old doom. 

Take each of the root causes of war in 
1914 and 1939. All have lost strength, some 
have almost withered away. In Western 
Europe, the first home of the nation-state, 
nationalism is at last on the decline. Even 
the arch-enemies, France and Germany, are 
reconciled and seek to fuse their sovereignty. 

Nor are economic pressure and uncertainty 
reviving old disputes. It is still perhaps too 
soon to say whether the extremes of the 
business cycle are banished forever; the last 
American recession, though short, had un- 
comfortable repercussions, at least among 
the primary producers—the jute growers of 
India, the coffee growers of Brazil, the copper 
miners of Rhodesia. But methods of regu- 
lating the severity of the cycle are being 
learned and no nation has resorted to the 
total protectionism which so enforced na- 
tional separateness and hostility in the 1930’s. 
On the contrary, the whole direction of 
Western policy since 1945 has been toward 
lower tariffs, wider markets, and freer trade. 

As for the old imperialist background to 
Europe’s, struggles, it has virtually disap- 
peared. Asia is free, most of Africa is mov- 
ing toward freedom. And this movement has 
been accompanied by an entirely new phe- 
nomenon in the history of mankind—the 
first tentative acceptance of international 
economic responsibility wholly unlinked to 
political control. 

In the past, colonies have often been de- 
veloped by their imperial masters. But to- 
day there are signs that the new policy of 
economic development is seen not as a by- 
product of -imperialism but as a responsi- 
bility to be borne by the wealthy industrial- 
ized nations. It will be their new task to 
help the peoples who have not yet achieved 
modernization and to do so without demand- 
ing any political quid pro qiio. This is, in 
@ real sense, an extension of the idea of 
“the general welfare” to all mankind. 

Above all, the issue of collective security, 
of defense against possible aggression, has 
changed decisively since 1939. The United 
Nations has at least not foundered. It has 
checked a small war in the Middle East and 
acted as organizing principle in the bitter 
war defending South Korea. America, the 
most powerful Nation in the world, is no 
longer aloof. And it has joined with its 
European alies in NATO to insure that no 
thought ever tempts Mr. Khrushchev or any 
other potential aggressor into suicidal war. 

At this point, the critics may well protest 
that the analogy with 1939 misses the point. 
The trouble about 1959, they will argue, is 
not that we are still in the aggressive cycle 
of 1914 and 1939. It is that we face some- 
thing much more formidable. Commun- 
ism is worse than nationalism, even than 
national socialism. Communist economic 
policies may well become more disruptive 
than the old business cycle. Communism is 
& more subtle and hence a far more danger- 
ous form of imperialism. Above all, as Rus- 
sia—and China—outpace the West in mis- 
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siles, atomic weapons and vast land armies, 
the risk of total destruction becomes much 
greater than in 1939. How can one say that 
the old fatalities have vanished when new 
and worse ones have taken their place? 

The argument, in short, is that although 
the protagonists in the drama may have 
changed, Russia eclipsing Germany and 
China taking Japan’s place as aggressors and 
instigators, the same conditions of inter- 
national rivalry, ‘competitiveness, imperial 
pressure and naked force exist today as they 
did in 1914 or 1939 and it is only a matter 
of time before they erupt once more into 
universal war. 

These risks cannot be minimized. There 
are obvious ways in which communism is 





more truly formidable than Hitler’s Germany _ 


could ever be. In Russia it is based upon a 
solid established state power that has carried 
its people through a vast expansive revolu- 
tion, not upon a power-drunk lunatic Nazi 
party able only to plunge the nation into 
total war within 7 years of seizing the ap- 
paratus of government. 

The Soviet Union commands vast space and 
resources equal to America’s and has deter- 
mined to mobilize a larger percentage of 
them for the instruments of force. All 
around the world, communism has a policy 
and an appeal—based on its own rapid in- 
dustrialization—that can catch the imagi- 
nation of peoples struggling to modernize 
their States. Such an appeal was utterly 
closed to Hitler with his racial nonsense of 
Aryan superiority. 

China, too, by the vastness of its popula- 
tion and the prestige of its traditional Asian 
predominance, must act as an influence of 
incalculable power, provided it can demon- 
strate communism as a quick path to growth 
in overpopulated territories. The Com- 
munist powers are thus much more truly 
formidable than the Nazi explosion, just as, 
to give but one analogy, the imperial Con- 
fucian state of China—for all its bureau- 
cratic despotism— had a lasting power de- 
nied to the marauding Mongol conquerors of 
the Asian steppes. 

Yet it can be argued that the very formid- 
ableness and rootedness of communism put 
its threat and pressure in a very different 
category from the plunging aggressions of 
1914 and 1939. As the revolutions become 
consolidated, their leaders are in some meas- 
ure acquiring a mood of conservatism or at 
least of conservation. There can be no 
doubt, for instance, that Mr. Khrushchev 
is serious in his determination to catch up 
with American living’ standards—although, 
after his American visit, he may find the road 
longer than he thought—and the Chinese 
Communists no less serious in their aim of 
surpassing Western European production 
within a decade. 

Russia certainly and China possibly have 
the resources and the elbow room for such 
a@ heroic transformation, provided they also 
have peace. Whatever their theoretical 
Marxist beliefs about the ultimate victory of 
world communism, there is no doubt about 
the immediate goal and that is internal de- 
velopment and consolidation. No wild talk 
of conquest, no open boasts of taking over 
the Ruhr—as Hitler once boasted of appro- 
priating the Ukrainé—spur the Russians on 
to believe in easy wealth at others’ expense. 
The great theme is the work, ingenuity and 
sustained effort needed at home to show the 
superiority of communism to an admiring 
world. 

For the same reason, there seems no im- 
mediate likelihood of direct Communist 
aggression in the world at large. Commu- 
nist agents may be active, local leaders 
wooed, arms, aid, and trade dispatched, Com- 
munist technicians ordered to remote capi- 
tals. But Soviet troops do not march into 
Kirkuk when General Kassim shows signs of 


' 
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checking local Communist activity. There 
is no Soviet airdrop on Ghana if Dr. Nkrumah 
excludes Communists from all positions of 
trust. Most paradoxical of all, Soviet aid to 
the Aswan Dam continues while President 
Nasser keeps his local Communists in jail. 

In other words, the Russans and the Chi- 
nese will exploit all the possible openings 
for Communist influence—but exploit them 
short of open conflict. This is tiresome, diffi- 
cult, and dangerous for the West. But it is 
not fatal. 

Today there is only one tactic from which 
the world cannot recover—the tactic of direct 
aggression. The Communists tried this 
once—in Korea. The instant answer of force 
with force has discouraged them from re- 
peating the hideous experiment. In fact, 
one can argue that the most profound reason 
for believing that 1959 is not 1939—or 1914— 
is that today the democracies have avoided 
the appeasement of the 1930’s which led 
Hitler on from violehce to violence; and the 
Communists on their side have enough ra- 
tional grasp to see what the Nazis never saw, 
that violence leads to only one conclusion— 
in the words of Marx, “to the common ruin 
of the contending parties.” 

But if these are reasons for hope, they are 
none for complacency. Every reason for be- 
lieving that the fatality of 1914 and 1939 can 
be avoided depends upon vigorous and sus- 
tained Western policies—upon a united At- 
lantic front, upon expansive international 
economic policies in the free world which 
permit Soviet aid and trade to be absorbed 
without creating any dangerous absorption 
into the Communist economic web, upon an 
undeviating determination to maintain 
equality of strength and to let the Com- 
munists understand that determination. 

“Yet can one maintain today that these 
conditions of safety and survival are all real- 
ized.in practice or that they are even fully 
understood? We have to recognize that our 
policies are still marked by improvisation, 
impermanence, and inadequacy. We may no 
longer be involved in cutthroat national 
competition in the West. But neither are 
we engaged on a systematic attempt to work 
out what are the appropriate forms of perma- 
nent, supranational association in the atomic 
age. 
The initiative that has brought France 
and Germany closer together has so far driven 
France and Britain further apart. Western 
Europe is in danger of new economic divi- 
sions and the commen purposes of a possible 
Atlantic community are hardly spelled out. 
There is little sign that the Western nations 
regard themselves as the nucleus of a last- 
ing and cooperative international order co- 
herent and purposeful enough to challenge 
the Soviet aim of a Communist world. 


Because of this central uncertainty, the 
economic policies of an expanding world so- 
ciety are neither widely understood nor eyen 
partially practiced. The extreme severities 
of the prewar business cycle may have been 
overcome, but the kind of steady upward 
thrust in the mature economies—which alone 
can secure world growth under other than 
Communist auspices—has not been secured 
or even formally sought. Twice in the last 
7 years sharp falls in Western activity have 
canceled—by way of lower export incomes— 
all the benefit derived from Western aid to 
the less developed areas. Aid itself has been 
viewed as a stopgap measure for containing 
the Communists rather than as a long-term 
strategy for insuring stability in the troubled 
post-colonial world where bounding popula- 
tions, pressing on unmobilized resources, 
threaten economic decline. 

And the periods of stagnation, which 
greatly increased pressure to reduce budgets 
and cut public expenditure, have helped to 
whittle away the effectiveness of Western de- 
fense. We may not be the flabby, irresolute 
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weaklings of the 1930's. But there is no 
secret about Russia’s growing preponderance 
in both missiles and conventional arms and 
equally there is no genuine urgency in. the 
West to redress the balance. 

In short, every policy which hopefully dis- 
tinguishes the present from the despairs of 
the past has about it some note of weak- 
ness—inadequacy of scale, uncertainty of 
purpose, a quality of impermanence and in- 
decision, a sense of reacting to others’ pres- 
sure, not of boldly seeking the initiative our- 
selves. We may have done very much better. 
But are we doing well enough? 

There should be no discouragement in this 
question for we have it in our power to give 
the proper answer. The postwar world has 
already shown—with the Marshall plan, with 
coldnial independence, with foreign aid, with 
the Korean struggle, with the movement to- 
ward European unity, with the American in- 
volvement in world affairs—that the Western 
Powers have recovered a capacity to think 
and act freshly which seemed totally absent 
between the wars. 

Anyone who grew up in the thirties could 
be conscious only of doors closing, of lights 
failing, of the forces of violence and un- 
reason steadily gaining the upper hand. To- 
day there need be no such sense of fatality. 
The field of action open to the Western Pow- 
ers over most of the world is limited only 
by their vision, their resolution, and their 
generosity. No nagging economic: limita- 
tions stand in their way provided they main- 
tain their growth. New nations, no longer 
hampered by political dependence, are ready 
to cooperate with them in new ways to sat- 
isfy their hopes and needs. It is a world of 
change and movement and aspiration from 
which the rigidity and the claustrophobia of 
the prewar system have been blasted away. 

For all the terrors and horrors of the last 
20 years, their outcome is not a repetition of 
disaster but a new world of opportunity. We 
may still lose it. We may shirk its risks, we 
may miss its possibilities. But this is not a 
matter of fatality or iron destiny. It is at 
last a matter of free choice, 





Good Lobbying Should Be Encouraged 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am putting in the Recorp a 
copy of the letter that Sidney Zagri sent 
to Life magazine in answer to the charge 
that he had used improper lobbying 
techniques in presenting the Teamsters 
Union position on labor reform legisla- 
tion. 

I observed Mr. Zagri’s lobbying tech- 
niques and discussed them with many 
of my colleagues. Mr. Zagri is a con- 
stituent of mine and I was interested 
for that and. other reasons. To date I 
have heard only vague charges such as 
the one in Life’s editorial and a recent 
article in Time magazine that his tech- 
niques were other than proper. These 
rumors have been unsubstantiated. 

I am quite disturbed at this constant 
attack on lobbying by all sides. The 
attack on lobbying and lobbyists is an 
improper technique in itself to pass or 
defeat legislation. These attacks have 
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contributed greatly to the disinclina- 
tion of the public to participate in their 
government, in politics, if you please. 
After all if we are to have representative 
government the people must participate 
in {t through their representatives and 
in choosing and electing their repre- 
sentatives. Lobbying in essence is noth- 
ing more than the people participating 
in their government. It should be en- 
couraged not discouraged. 

There are improper lobbying tech- 
niques. Falsely accusing another of im- 
proper lobbying techniques is itself an 
improper technique. These improper 
techniques should be attacked but when 
they are attacked one should be careful 
to make it clear that it is the improper 
technique not lobbying itself that is the 
basis of the adverse criticism. Good lob- 
bying should be encouraged. 

Frankly, I have been shocked by both 
Time and Life magazines. Nor is it just 
Time and Life. They merely reflect an 
approach to public debate that is all too 
common today in our country. But Time 
and Life seek the image of promoters of 
the best in public morals and to a great 
degree they deserve this image. 

I want to say something else. I think 
a great deal of the criticism of the letter 
of James Carey is just as off base as some 
of the things Carey said in his letter. 
The fact that his letter said his group 
was going to try to beat those who had 
voted for the Landrum-Griffin bill I 
thought was perfectly proper. If we 
want our people active in Government 
they certainly should try to beat rep- 
resentatives they think are not good and 
elect those they think are good. My 
quarrel with Carey is that he does not 
think people can disagree with him un- 
less they are tools, bigots, or uninterested 
in the welfare of the common man. I 
answered his letter by accepting his chal- 
lenge at the polls, but appealing to him 
to keep the public debate on the facts 
and logic of the issue and off the attacks 
on the integrity of those with whom he 
disagreed. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding I 
should mention that I basically disagree 
with Mr. Zagri on the Landrum-Griffin 
bill. I voted for it after thorough study 
and with conviction that this was in-the 
best interests of the general public and 
of the unions themselves. Furthermore, 
the powerful Teamsters union headed by 
Harold Gibbons, another one of my con- 
stituents, has provided the basis of my 
opposition each time I run for election 
in a district which has powerful labor 
organization. There is little question in 
my mind that they will continue to pro- 
vide this opposition. 

Here is Mr. Zagri’s letter. I think it 
is up to his accusers to prove their case. 
I will be happy to place in the Recorp 
the reply the editors of Life make to Mr, 
Zagri: 

Avcust 4, 1959. 
Eorror, LIFE MaGAZIne, 
New York City, N.Y. 

Dear Str: The editorial in Life’s issue of 
July 27, titled “Danger: Hoffa Man at Work,” 
is so grossly inaccurate and so brazenly up- 
fair to the Teamsters and to myself that I 
cannot let it pass without a protest. 

First of all, I most emphatically deny that 
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I have ever threatened any Member of Con- 
gress with political reprisals of any kind, 
mo matter how they choose to vote. I have 
far too much respect for our Nation's law- 
makers to approach any of them with any- 
thing but the most complete courtesy. I 
heréby challenge any of the three Repre- 
sentatives you mention, Mr. UpaLt, Mr. 
THOMPSON, or Mrs. GREEN to cite one ex- 
ample of unethical conduct on my part. 

I might add that you are completely 
wrong regarding the lady from Oregon’s un- 
ladylike departure *from character. She 
most certainly never used the phrase you 
quote to me and I’m sure she never would. 

Never at any time have I used the name 
of Speaker Raysurn and again I challenge 
you to cite a single occasion on which I 
have. ‘ 

We of labor are well aware that the right 
kind of labor reform legislation would bene- 
fit the Nation, just as business reform legis- 
lation would also, but. we are convinced that 
none of the bills now under consideration 
could possibly do anything but great harm 
to all organized labor. 

In this connection, informed labor rela- 
tions experts are well aware of the tronic 
fact that the Teamsters Union, admittedly 
the prime target of all the proposed new 
measures, would survive under even the 
toughest bill, whereas most other unions 
could not. 

Nevertheless, we of the Temasters Union, 
as members of organized labor, undertook 
a drive to defeat pending laws which we feel 
to be punitive rather than corrective, and 
which we fear would eventually eradicate all 
the great gains made by labor since the 
Wagner Act emancipated the working man. 
In every case when we have opposed a 
measure which we considered harmful to 
labor we have suggested an alternative 
which we felt would be of actual benefit. 

Since our campaign began we have fol- 
lowed the classic patterns adhered to by 
groups seeking to enlighten and influence 
their congressional representatives: 

1. We met with Congressmen, most’ of 
whom were unaware of the key punitive 
sections of the proposed bills, and explained 
to them just why we objected to these 
sections. 

2. We urged our members to contact their 
Congressmen and voice their feelings on such 
antilabor measures. 

3. We sought wherever possible to bring 
about personal metings between Congress- 
men and their constituents for discussions 
of the merits and demerits of the pending 
bills. 

Our methods resemble nothing so much as 
your own when you urge, as you have re- 
peatedly, that your readers contact their 
Congressmen and demand severe new labor 
reform laws, and they are no more sinister 
and no more “dirty” to quote from your 
editorial. : 

We are using the most fundamental of 
the democratic processes: Let your Con- 
gressman know how you feel about some- 
thing he is going to vote on. If informing 
our Own members of the activities and vot- 
ing records of their Congressmen is unfair 
pressure then there is not an important seg- 
ment of American business that is not 
equally unfair, because this is standard pro- 


feels that his chances of reelection have 
been endangered by my activities, then we 
are certainly justified in campaigning for 
what we believe to be right. 

In closing, to attribute to me so much 


sists of an almost limitless army of lobby- 
ists, lawyers, and public relations experts, 
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backed by inexhaustible money and re- 
sources of every kind, all of them under 
direct orders from the enemies of labor to 
stop at nothing until organized labor as we 
know it today is destroyed forever, 
Yours truly, 
SIDNEY ZAGRI, 
Legislative Representative. 





Hon. Richard L. Neuberger, of Oregon, 
Reports Ovrwhelming Passage by 
House of Representatives of Federal 
Employees Health Bill and States Views 
for a Strong Advisory Council 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is indeed a pleasure for me to report that 
the House of Representatives this after- 
noon passed 8S. 2162, to provide a health 
benefits program for Government em- 
ployees, by an overwhelming margin of 
381 to 4. Our bill earlier had passed the 
Senate on July 16 by a’similar over- 
whelming vote of 81 to 4. 

As chairman of the Insurance and 
Health Subcommittee of the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, I 
must confess that there are important 
differences between our Senate passed 
bill and the bill that passed the House of 
Representatives this afternoon. 

One of -the important differences be- 
tween the two versions of the bill is with 
respect to the Advisory Council which 
has the duty of advising the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission regarding the adminis- 
tration of the Federal employees health 
benefits program. In this connection, it 
is worth emphasizing that Government 
employees are paying at least 50 percent 
of the cost of the program. 

Mr. President, so that the Senate may 
be fully aware of the importance of the 
Advisory Council and the issue involved, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, corre- 


spondence I have freceived from the 


American Hospital Association. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN HOsprraL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 20, 1959. 
The Honorable RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
DC. 

Deak SENATOR NEUBERGER: The attached 
copy of our letter to Senator JOHNSTON ex- 
presses our particular concern with respect 
to the House version of the bill providing 
heaith insurance to Federal employees. 

We urge that the Senate insist upon che 
inclusion of the Advisory Council ‘to insure 


Associate Director, 
~ American Hospital Association. 
[ Enclosure. ] 


pt lO cataract se 
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AMERICAN HospIraL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 19, 1959. 
The Honorable OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSTON: We have fol- 
lowed with great interest the development 
of legislation to provide health insurance 
for Federal employees and their families. 


In our testimony before the House commit-. 


tee, we endorsed and urged the committee 
to adopt S. 2162 substantially as passed by 
the Senate because we felt it was a very 
desirable bill and in the best interest of the 
people for whom you were striving to pro- 
vide: protection. 

We are greatly concerned with certain 
aspects of the bill which has now been 


‘reported out by the House committee. One 


of these, we believe, is of such significance 
to the effectiveness of the legislation in ac- 
tually meeting health needs that we feel 
impelled to call it to your attention in the 
hope that action may be taken to remedy 
the situation. 

The House version of the bill provides for 
an Advisory Committee which does not ful- 
fill the purpose of the Advisory Council as it 
was provided for in the Senate bill. The 
proposal in the House is for a committee 
limited to employees and their representa- 
tives, with no participation by individuals 
experienced and knowledgeable in health 
matters. This omission, we believe, is the 
more serious because the agency responsible 
for the administration of the program is 
itself not a health agency and is not ex- 
perienced in the development of health pro- 
grams and services. 

It is our belief that a major point to be 
kept in mind is that the legislation deals 
with the health of Federal workers and their 
families. The proposal has serious health 
implications quite apart from the financial 
and administrative aspects, as important as 
these are. These health implications, of 
course, will be seriously affected by the man- 
ner in which the bill is administered. Be- 
cause of the number of people involved and 
the prestige of the Federal Government, 
moreover, the manner in which this program 
ts administered is likely to have an impor- 
tant effect on the provision of health serv- 
ices and the development of the health 
prepayment movement throughout’ the 
country. 

There are within the Federal Government 
several agencies and individuals widely ex- 
perienced and highly skilled in health mat- 
ters. We believe the best interest of Fed- 
eral employees would be served by providing 
assurance in the legislation that the advice 
of such persons will be considered by the 
administrators of the program. Further, in- 


.asmuch as the health services to be pro- 


vided will be rendered in civilian facilities 
and by civilian health personnel, it would 
be well to utilize also the advice and con- 
sultation of knowledgeable individuals from 
the civilian health field, We believe the 
purposes can best be served by requiring in 
the legislation that an Advisory Council be 
established with representatives selected 
from among the agencies of the Federal 
Government operating health programs, 
such as the Army, Navy, Air Force, Public 
Health Service, and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration; and further, that at least one phy- 
sician active in the private practice of medi- 
cine and at least one civilian hospital ad- 
ministrator be included on the Council. In 


addition to these above representatives, it is, 


of course, essential that there be 
representation of Federal employees - 
selves as the consumers of the services. 

We would recommend further that a pro- 
vision be made for at least meet- 
ings of the Advisory Council and for publi- 
cation of all recommendations, 
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It will be noted that we do not recom- 
mend that the carrier organizations be rep- 
resented on the Council. It is assumed that 
the administrators will have day-to-day con- 
tact with the carrier representatives. Such 
persons, however, will not be in a position 
to function in the same manner as would 
the members of an Advisory Council, 

We cannot state too strongly the need for 
the administrators of this program to be re- 
quired to meet with and to consider the ad- 
vice and recommendations of individuals ac- 
tive in the provision of health services as 
provided for in the Advisory Council out- 
lined above. 

We urge, Mr. Chairman, that the Senate 
insist upon the inclusion of an Advisory 
Council which will make an effective con- 
tribution to the administration of the pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH WILLIAMSON, 
Associate Director, 
American Hospital Association. 





Benson-Eisenhower Corn Program Pro- 
duces New Headaches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in the August 
issue of the Iowa Farm and Home Reg- 
ister published by the Des Moines Sunday 
Register. This article shows clearly that 
Iowa farmers do understand agricultural 
economics a lot better than the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials who have 
claimed that lower supports and no con- 
trols would adjust supplies in line with 
demand, and it shows what is happening 
under the Benson-Eisenhower corn pro- 
gram. You will also notice the zreat con- 
trast between the interviews in this arti- 
cle and those widely publicized interviews 
recently conducted by Sam Lubbell. 


-While I am sure Mr. Lubbell’s intentions 


were good, he obviously did not know 
enough about farming to conduct an in- 
telligent interview of farmers. The re- 
porter, Mr. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, knows 
how to interview farmers, and this article 
shows that Iowa farmers do know what 
kind of a program will work better. It 
contributes to an understanding of what 
Iowans are doing and saying about the 
corn situation, and it is timely in view 
of our increasingly serious farm problem: 
WHat Iowans ARE DoING AND SAYING ABOUT 
THE Bic Corn Crop 
(By GLENN CUNNINGHAM) 

The prospect of a bumper corn crop in 
Iowa from the largest acreage in history poses 
an acute storage probiem for farmers. Bins 
and cribs on many farms are already filled 
with corn from previous years. 

Linked closely to the storage situation are 
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producing areas expect to see new crop corn 
sell for as little as 65 cents a bushel. 

However, with Government controls abol- 
ished and all corn grown this year eligible 
for price support, many farmers are already 
moving to buy or build additional storage 
to avail themselves of Government price 
protection. 

With hog and beef cattle numbers at rec- 
ord levels and the prospect of lower prices 
for meat animals in the months ahead, 
farmers are in a quandary as to future feed- 
ing programs. 

Although a few of the in-and-outers are 
now getting back into hog production, most 
farmers seem to feel that this is no time to 
expand any feeding operations. 

The tendency seems to be toward a gen- 
eral policy of “holding the line”’—continu- 
ing feeding programs at about the same level 
as in the past, with some shifting to cheaper, 
plainer feeder cattle to lessen the risk. 

Those who have been out of hog produc- 
ton and who are now getting back in are 
finding it advantageous from the standpoint 
of low-priced brood sows. And they’re 
guessing that low hog prices won't last too 
long. 

The demand for storage facilities of all 
types—and for driers and drying equipment 
from farmers who harvest their corn early 
to prevent field losses—is at an all-time high 
for this early in the season. 

The government is encouraging farmers 
to build additional storage, the county ag- 
ricultural stabilization and conservation 
(ASC) offices making 5-year loans to help 
farmers purchase or put up the facilities 
they need. 

Walter Bradley, implement dealer at Al- 
gona, says many farmers are just now start- 
ing to take care of their corn and other grain 
on their own farms, that in the past they 
have relied too much on elevators in town. 

“Many farmers just now are. realizing 
that government-financed storage of their 
grain has built tremendous elevators,” he 
says. ‘“They’ve decided to capitalize on the 
situation and put up their own storage and 
get the government storage fees themselves 
on grain they reseal.” 

A landowner in the Cylinder area bought 
14 steel storage structures from Bradley’s 
firm. Each structure will store 1,700 
bushels—a total of 23,800 bushels of corn. 

Managers of ASC offices in northwestern 
Iowa say they are getting many inquiries 
about Government loans for acquiring addi- 
tional storage. There has been a big increase 
in corn acreage in this area. 

The trend seems to be to permanent-type 
storage, and a big boom in construction of 
silos on farms where they are feeding cattle. 
More and more farmers are picking corn 
early and storing high-moisture shelled corn. 

George Damman of Sanborn and his 
unmarried sons, Bob, 27, and Glenn, 25, who 
have 700 acres of corn this year, are buying 
40,000 to 50,000 bushels of new storage and 
a second drier this year. They use a picker- 
sheller, pick early and dry the corn. 

W. H. Holiday, ASC manager in Clay Coun- 
ty (Spencer) said in late July that his 
office already had made several storage fa- 
cility loans and that he expected a lot of 
temporary storage—such as snow fence 
cribs—to be built to help handle this year’s 
crop. 

“IT haven’t yet seen a poor field of corn,” 
Holiday said. “A lot of the corn was shoot- 
ing tassels by July 10, which is quite early. 
The crop looks as good as in 1948 but, of 
course, it isn’t in the crib yet.” 

Art Rohwer, ASC manager in O’Brien 
County (Primghar) estimates that there - 
& 30-percent increase in corn acreage 
Qieian Gbiy taan pour amd. that “plead 
prospects are the best since 1948. 

“When you throw the gates open (abolish- 
ment of corn acreage controls) and offer a 
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support price of $1.04 a bushel and say to 
the farmers, ‘Raise all you want to,’ that’s 
what they did,” says Rohwer. 

Jake Peelen, ASC chairman in O’Brien 
County, says he doesn’t know what is going 
to be done with all of the corn, but that 
the best thing would be to feed it to live- 
stock and convert it into meat. 

“It takes about 7 pounds of corn to make 
1 pound of meat,” he points out, “but to 
raise meat a farmer needs a profit. And 
hogs right now are losing money for farmers 
who raise them.” 

Olaf Twedt, Estherville, has purchased 200 
brood sows and is buying 1,000 feeder pigs— 
his first venture in swine in the last 10 
years. He and a son-in-law farm 900 acres. 

Twedt, who owns additional land which is 
rented out, says the Government made a 
mistake in dropping corn acreage controls 
and making price supports available on all 
corn grown, regardless of the acreage planted. 

“You had less corn raised under acreage 
controls when supports were restricted to 
those who complied with planting allot- 
ments,” he says, and advises: 

“Restore controls and increase the support 
price for those complying.” 

, Some farmers blame Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson for the avalanche of 
corn which is coming. 

“What will we do with corn?” comments 
George Bentley, 53, a farmer near Onawa in 
the Missouri river bottom. “That's Benson’s 
problem. And it looks like he will have 
plenty of it to look after.” 

Joe Dewaele, 46, a neighbor, agrees with 
Bentley that there is little likelihood of 
greatly increased livestock feeding because 
of the price situation and uncertainties of 
feeding profits. , 

Near Goldfield, another farmer, Stanley 
Sampson, 36, says, “Hog prices are getting 
down to where there’s no profit in raising 
them.” Sampson's father, Steve, 70 and re- 
tired, says hogs should bring $18 to provide 
a fair profit. 

Earl Golihefer, of the Charter Oak Grain 
Co. at Charter Oak, says a lot of corn is fed 
in his area, where the trend is to earlier 
harvesting and storing of chopped or ground 
high-moisture corn in silos for feed. 

He says most of the crop looks good now 
but that some late-planted corn may need 
extra time—2 more weeks—before frost to 
mature. 

Everett Halstead, Ida County extension di- 
rector, says farmers are buying steel bins— 
for shelled corn—and other types of perma- 
nent storage for ear corn, all equipped with 
air ducts and fans for artificial drying or 
for keeping corn in good condition. 

Halstead says it is difficult to understand 
why some farmers are going into the hog 
business with prices moving slowly down- 
ward and the prospect of heavy hog market- 
ing for many months ahead. 

Virgil Rohlf, ASC manager at Algona 
(Kossuth County), says the big increase in 
corn acreage there this year is on the 38 per- 
cent of the county’s farms which complied 
with allotments when they were in effect. 

“The 1959 crop looks wonderful,” he says. 
“It looks like 100 bushels per acre.” He pre- 
dicts that new corn will sell for as low as 
75 cents a bushel during harvest. 

. Rholf and members of the county ASC 
committee—Richard Anderson of Ledyard, 
George Wolf of Algona, and Andrew Fang- 
men of Bancroft—agree that the trend in 
that county is toward raising more beef 
cattle and fewer hogs. 

Concern over the big volume of old corn 
reserves and the big crop in prospect is ex- 
pressed by Kenneth Reed, a young farmer 
who lives in Kossuth county near the Min- 
nesota border. 

“It’s quite a worry,” he said, “and it isn’t 
right the way it’s being done now. The 
price is down on hogs and there are an awful 
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lot of cattle and hogs being fed. Nobody 
knows what's likely to happen.” 

George Eden, Reed’s brother-in-law living 
southeast of Swea City, says, “We're set for a 
tremendous amount of corn, and I’m afraid 
it simply means more surplus for the Gov- 
ernment. I’d like to see a lot of it made 
into alcohol to be mixed with gasoline. 

“I hope the fellows feeding cattle don’t 
get discouraged.” 

The Kossuth County ASC already has ar- 
ranged 20 Government loans for financing 
more grain storage for farmers. And in late 
July there were three or four farmers a day 
in the office inquiring about storage facility 
loans. 

Alvin Rasmussen, near Burt, and Johnie 
Tobin, near Swea City, express concern over 
the uncertainty of livestock prices. Ras- 
mussen quit cattle feeding when feeders 
got high, is fearful of starting feeding again. 

Tobin, a swine producer, says he sold brood 
sows recently for $36 a head, compared with 
$80 a head last year. He abandoned plans 
for raising fall pigs because of lower prices. 

“I was planning on four farrowings a 
year,” Tobin says, “but after prices kept 
slipping, I sold my sows. As it is, I’m not 
going to quit raising hogs, but I’m not god- 
ing to hit it too heavy.” 

Another Kossuth County farmer, who asks 
that his name not be used, has this to say: 

“Ninety percent of the farmers feel like 


I do. It’s not the time to jump in or ex- 
pand. And there'll be some cutback on 
hogs.” 


This farmer, who feeds cattle and raises 
around 150 pigs a year, predicts that the 
Government will eventually get a lot of the 
corn being produced this year, but that more 
and more corn will be stored a long time 
on the farm. . 

Max Soeth, former State ASC chairman 
and now vice president of the Emmet County 
State Bank at Estherville, says the present 
Government plan of price support for all 
corn raised won’t work. 

He proposes a back-to-grass plan similar 
to one used during the early years of Gov- 
ernment crop-control programs. Under this 
plan, there would be a higher support price 
on corn and a farmer would be required to 
reduce corn acreage a certain percentage. 
He would receive a Government payment for 
seeding such land to grass. 





AFL-CIO Interview with Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin, on Khrushchev 
Visit to United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the upcoming visit of Premier 
Khrushchev is creating a wide variety 
of reactions among our citizens through- 
out the country. 

These include strong views both for 
and against the visit. The predominant 
feeling, however, appears to be that— 
now that the invitation has been ex- 
tended and accepted—the American peo- 
ple should back. up the President and 
create the climate that will enable the 
best results to be obtained from the ex- 
change visit between President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Ehrushchev. 
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Recently, I was privileged to discuss 
various aspects of the Khrushchev visit 
on the AFL-CIO broadcast “Washington 
Reports to the People.” I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the interview 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF REMARKS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
BY SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN 
OF WISCONSIN, RADIO AND NEWSPAPER NET- 
WORKS OF THE AFL-CIO 


Question, Senator Wier, do you feel the 
invitation to Mr. Khrushchev to visit this 
country is a good idea? 

Senator WILEY. Overall, I feel the upcom- 
ing visit has possibilities for positive accom- 
plishments; at the same time, there are 
dangers. On the positive side, the visit can 
(1) correct a few of Mr. Khrushchev’s mis- 
conceptions about this country; (2) confirm 
our peaceful intentions; (3) emphasize the 
unity of the country behind its leadership; 
(4) give the Soviet leader a real knowledge 
of the high standard of living of Mr. and 
Mrs. Average America; and (5) again empha- 
size that, although our policies are peaceful, 
we will not be pushed around. 

Globally, I would hope that the Khru- 
shchev visit would not be interpreted as a 
sign that we are “going soft” on communism. 

President Eisenhower—the standard bearer 
of our policy—has made a decision that, in 
his judgment, will best serve the interests 
of our security and world peace. The Amer- 
ican people—in a united, bipartisan man- 
ner—I believe should now give. full support 
to that decision. 

Question. Do you have any real fears of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s personal safety while he is 
in this country? 

Senator Writer. Naturally, I believe that 
all necessary security precautions should be 
taken. There are a great many people—par- 
ticularly from Poland, Hungary, and other 
captive nations—who deeply resent, and 
understandably so, the Premier’s being in- 
vited to this country. 

For the public—and our allies—it should 
be made abundantly clear that the invita- 
tion does not demonstrate approval of com- 
munism, or of Communist tactics, that have 
resulted in international tensions and dan- 
gers to peace. 

As a whole, however, I am confident that 
the Nation will act in a mature and respon- 
sible manner. 

Question. Senator Witey, do you feel that 
the American people might expect too much 
from such a visit? 

Senator Wiztzy. No. The years of the cold 
war, I believe, have conditioned our peo- 
ple to the Soviets’ hard policies. As a result, 
we don’t expect any magical, overnight 
change in Soviet programs. 

Question. Do you think the exchange of 
visits might lead to a summit meeting later 
on? 

Senator Wier. The decision for a summit 
meeting—as I have stressed before— rests 
squarely on President Eisenhower. As the 
President has stated, such a decision would— 
and should—be based upon whether it 
would make a constructive contribution to- 
ward easing tensions and resolving East- 
West differences. 

The enhower-Khrushchey exchange 
visits may or may not make a contribution 
toward justifying a summit conference. 

Question. Do you think that the Khru- 
shchey trip might succeed in altering some of 
his misconceptions of conditions in the 
United States? 

Senator WILEY. Yes. As a matter of fact, 
I_believe it would be worthwhile—to the 
degree possible—to plan his trips and con- 
tacts to achieve this objective. 
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As I understand it, however, the planning 
of the trip is a matter to be agreed upon be- 
tween the State Department and the Russian 
Embassy—which, of course, gets its di- 
rections from Moscow. 

Question. Senator, even if his mistaken 
ideas are corrected, do you think there is 
any real likelihood of altering his ultimate 
aims of world domination by communism? 

Senator Wier. Frankly, I doubt that we 
ean expect to see any far-reaching changes 
in Communist policy in the near future. To 
the contrary, the Soviet leaders continue to 
reiterate their prediction—erroneous, I am 
confident—that socialism—in the Soviet 
Union, a false front for totalitarian com- 
munism—will eventually rule the world. 

Policywise, the communist strategy is 
changing from “aims of military conquest” 
to efforts at economic, political and ideo- 
logical penetration of the Western World. 
However, there has not as yet—nor can we 
expect it in the near future—any swaying 
from the ultimate goal of world domination. 
Consequently, we must gear our policies and 
programs to a long-range struggle against 

- communism. 

Overall, however, I believe the Khrushchev 
visit may further “break the ice” for top 
level—and possibly more fruitful lower 
level—exchanges to attempt to iron out East- 
West differences. 

In the light of these factors, real “proof” 
of willingness to effectively promote peace 
still demands of Khrushchev not words of 
peace, but deeds. 





Veterans of Foreign Wars 60th 
Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join in saluting the diamond jubilee 
anniversary of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. This makes 
60 years of patriotic service by one of 
the finest veterans’ organizations of our 
time. They are a proud organization, 
proud of their beginning and proud of 
their continued zeal in the welfare of 
the Nation, the State, and the commu- 
nity. Their type of achievements and 
leadership makes me truly proud and 
honored that I have been a member of 
this great organization for over 40 


years. 

Since 1899, the national membership 
has grown to 1,200,000. In the Empire 
State of New York alone the member- 
ship now totals 67,842. 

The members of the VFW, who cherish 
wearing the Cross of Malta, the emblem 
of the VFW, are veterans of an organi- 
zation unique in its eligibility require- 
ments. To join its ranks, a man must 
be able to produce an honorable dis- 
charge from the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Air Force, or Coast Guard, show- 
ing “‘service honest and faithful” in time 
of war in a theater of operation. 

It matters not whether that service 
was on the frozen plains of the Arctic, 
in the battles of Chateau-Thierry, or 
St. Lo, in the steaming jungles of the 
Philippines, Guadalcanal, or Burma; at 
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Iwo Jima or the Chosin Reservoir, 
Bunker Hill, the Inchon landing, the 
liberation of Seoul; or in the mountains 
of Korea—the members of the VFW walk 
with their heads high. 

From the beginning, under the lead- 
ership of Gen. Irving Hale, to the present 
commander in chief, John W. Mahan, 
the VFW has pledged to defend the prin- 
ciples of human rights in times of peace 
and war. 

The greatest legislative assembly in 
the world, the Congress of the United 
States, granted the VFW a charter. In 
this charter the purpose of the organi- 
zation is clearly defined. To preserve 
and strengthen comradeship among its 
members; to assist worthy comrades; to 
perpetuate the memory of our dead and 
to assist their widows and orphans; to 
maintain true allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
and fidelity to its Constitution and laws; 
to foster true patriotism; to maintain 
and extend the institutions of American 
freedom; and to preserve and defend the 
United States from all her enemies 
whomsoever. 

The VFW, with its rich heritage, has 
always been in the forefront to provide 
aid and assistance to its members and 
families. The record of legislation with 
its analysis, submitted monthly by our 
able director of national legislative serv- 
ice, Omar B. Ketchum and his staff, keep 
the VFW members well infrmed as to ac- 
tion on bills in Congress. 

Throughout the Nation, in large and 
small communities, the VFW has spon- 
sored and successfully carried out var- 
ious projects beneficial to civic welfare, 
schools and churches, and to our youth. 
One outstanding project, and one which 
is. very successful, is the national home 
at Eaton Rapids, Mich. This is the 
refuge for children whose fathers were 
totally disabled or are deceased. Itisa 
splendid example of what any group of 
determined and public-spirited citizens 
can do. 

As members of the VFW, we assume 
without, reservation our responsibilities 
to maintain, strengthen, and defend the 
institutions of American liberty. 

As the name implies, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States is an 
organization of men who have fought 
behind Old Glory in many foreign lands. 
These are the men who crushed foreign 
tyrants; these are the men who have 
proved their patriotism by offering their 
bodies and souls so that liberty should 
not perish from the earth, and American 
ideals and institutions might be pre- 
served for posterity, 





Labor Reform Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor», an editorial 
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written by one of Plorida’s up-and-com- 
ing young newspapermen, Ted Enns, Jr., 
entitled “Congress Should Stop Duck- 
ing—It’s Time for Labor Reform Bill,” 
which appeared in the News Tribune 
of Fort Pierce on August 9. 

It is a powerful and fair editorial, 
which I believe merits the attention of 
the Members of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Concress SHOounD Stop DuckInc—IrT’s TIME 
FoR LABOR REFORM BILL 


President Eisenhower, last Thursday night, 
went direct to the American people with an 
appeal for support in his demand for an effec- 
tive labor reform bil. He did a good job. He 
was not partisan—he was not tough. He 
advanced no new labor-management formu- 
las nor philosophies. He simply laid the facts 
on the line—and minced no words in doing 
so. 

Actually, the President added little to what 
has been known for months. He simply 
pointed out the leading areas of graft, rack- 
eteering and corruption in labor-manage- 
ment relations, as disclosed by the Senate 
Rackets Committee headed by Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN. These conditions he described, in 
a definite understatement, as a national dis- 
grace. He pinpointed the basic issue as this: 
Shall the people, through sound labor re- 
form legislation, govern; or shall crooks and 
racketeers prevail? It is as simple as that. 

With all these facts public property, why 
was it necessary for the President to go di- 
rectly to the people? After all, isn’t it the 
responsibility ef Congress to pass necessary 
and adequate laws for the public protection? 
The answer, unfortunately, is eatirely too 
obvious—the Congress has, up to now, com- 
pletely shirked its responsibility in this field. 
It has chickened out and run for cover every 
time the issue of labor reform has come up. 

The Congress is, of course, willing to stand 
up and be counted as “for” love and mother- 
hood and “against” sin. But it has no liking 
for such issues as labor reform, where the 
principles involved might conflict with per- 
sonal interests and support. It would like 
to pass labor legislation which pleases every- 
body, but there is no such thing. Failing 
that, many Members would like to sweep the 
issue under the rug again, as has been done 
in the past. 

But the time for ducking labor reform 
legislation is past. ‘The welfare of the Na- 
tion demands sound and positive action in 
this session of Congress, The Kennedy labor 
bill which passed the Senate is woefully in- 
adequate. This mo surprise. As a presi- 
dential candidate, Senator Kennepy would 
hardly author a bill which would alienate 
powerful labor leaders. 

But the Kennedy bill. is a powerhouse 
compared to the monstrosity which the 
House Labor Committee reported out. A 
baby chick wouldn’t trade it, tooth for tooth. 
Supposedly Jimmy Hoffa dictated its pro- 
visions—they sound like it. On the basis of 
either of these bills, the American people 
would have every right to feel that the Mc- 
Clellan committee had completely white- 
washed all current labor-management prac- 
tices instead of showing, as it did, in- 
numerable instances of crookedness, racket- 
eering, corruption, and a long assortment of 
associated evils. ; 

There ts one bright ray of hope. If Con- 
gress has the guts to take it. That is the 
bipartisan Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill 
introduced in the House by a Georgia Demo- 
crat and a Michigan Republican. This. bill 
gets to the meat of needed labor reforms 
and deals concretely with such issues as 
blackmail picketing, secondary boycotts, “no 
man’s land” labor problems, adequate re- 
porting of. union affairs, bill of rights for 
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rank-and-file union members—factors the 
other bills gloss over or néglect entirely. 

George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
is against the Landrum-Griffith bill. So are 
practically all other labor leaders. For that 
matter, they will be against any measure 
which provides adequate provisions for deal- 
ing with the corrupt and disgraceful labor- 
management practices disclosed by the 
McClellan committee. The American peo- 
ple might as well face facts—labor leaders 
have vast powers. They are not subject to 
the laws which govern the rest of us—they 
are, in fact, pretty much a law unto them- 
selves; the untouchables. They want to 
keep, and add to, those powers. They will 
fight in every way, and to the bitter end, 
any legislation which puts any curb on those 
powers. 

Mr. Meany says it would be virtually im- 
possible for a decent union to operate effec- 
tively under the Landrum-Griffith bill. That 
is utter nonsense. A decent union not only 
could operate under it, but we imagine the 
rank and file members of all such unions 
would welcome the opportunity to do just 
that. It would be a welcome change to see 
members, instead of so-called labor ‘caders, 
running their unions. 

Mr. Meany contends that most unions and 
union members are good. We agree. But 
Mr. Meany also should know that, in our 
society, laws are passed to control the bad, 
not the good. Mr. Meany might as well 
argue against laws passed to punish mur- 
derers and other criminals. The way he 
argues, since most people are good, we don’t 
need such laws. What Mr. Meany is really 
saying is that unions are different, and 
should not be subject to the same laws as 
the rest of us. That, Mr. Meany, is just the 
point: neither labor leaders nor unions are 
different—nor do they deserve or warrant 
special considerations. The fact that our 
current laws make them a privileged class 
is just why we need an adequate labor 
reform bill. 

We think Members of Congress from the 
Southern States generally want to, and will, 
support the Landrum-Grifith bill. But it 
always helps, in a controversial issue like 
this, for them to know they have the whole- 
hearted support of the people they repre- 
sent. Tell them so—write and let them 
know that you are a part of the overwhelm- 
ing national demand to put an end to lax 
laws which permit labor-management graft 
and corruption, and which threaten our 
basic concepts of justice and equal rights. 





Vice President Richard M. Nixon Ad- 
dresses the 60th National Convention of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States at Los Angeles, Calif., 
August 31, 1959 : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the highlights of the 60th National 
Convention of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States now in session 
at Los Angeles was an address delivered 
by Ricuarp M. Nixon, Vice President of 
the United States. 

Introduced by Commander in Chief 
_ John Mahan, Vice President Nixon spoke 

; 
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to a capacity audience that included a 

cross section of America’s overseas fight- 

ing men and their wives, together with 
leaders in the business and military life 
of the Nation. 

The address follows: 

EXCERPTS OF REMARKS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE 60TH Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION OF THE VETERANS OF 
FoREIGN WARS OF THE UniTEeD STATEs, Los 
ANGELES, CaLir., AUGUST 31, 1959 


This is the fourth time in 6 years that I 
have had the honor of addressing the na- 
tional convention of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

In looking over the speeches I have made 
in previous years, I find that I have in each 
one spoken of the threat of international 
communism to peace and the security of 
the United States. I chose that subject on 
previous occasions because I believed that 
was the greatest issue before the United 
States and the world. 

Today I shall speak to you on the same 
subject because, despite the developments 
in recent weeks which have resulted in the 
announcement of an exchange of visits be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Khrushchev, the magnitude and seriousness 
of the challenge presented to the free world 
by the leaders of the Communist world is 
just as great as it was before these visits 
were announced. 

I particularly want to direct my remarks 
today to those who have expressed concern 
over the wisdom of inviting Mr. Khrushchev 
to the United States. The motives which 
cause this concern are laudable ones. They 
are motives that all of us in this room 
share—patriotism, love of country, opposition 
to Communism and a well-justified suspi- 
cion of Communist tactics. I understand 
and respect the right of distinguished 
Americans like your speaker at tonight’s din- 
ner, Mr. George Meany, to express doubts 
as to the President's decision on this invi- 
tation. 

And, while I disagree with Mr. Meany on 
some issues, may I say to you what i have 
said on previous occasions, that there is no 
more vigorous, articulate and effective oppo- 
nent of communism in the United States 
than he is. The American trade union 
movement which he heads deserves the 
thanks of all the American people for the 
effective work it has done throughout the 
world in helping free trade unions to resist 
Communist infiltration and domination. I 
can testify from firsthatrd experience that in 
many of the countries that I have visited in 
Asia, Africa and South America I found that 
one of the strongest bulwarks against com- 
munism was a strong, free trade union 
movement. 

Recognizing that there are plus and 
minus factors involved, I would like to state 
for you today the case for Mr. Khrushchey’s 
visit to the United States. First, let’s look 
at some hard facts. si 

The United States and the U.S.SR. are 
the two strongest nations on the face of the 
earth, each possessing almost unbelievable 
destructive power. The fact that one inter- 
continental ballistic missile can travel the 
5,000 miles between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. in less than thirty minutes, 
carrying a warhead which has more destruc- 
tive power than all the bombs dropped by 
both sides in World War IT, is just one small 
indication of that strength. 

There are differences between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R.—basic, deep differ- 
ences of which the Berlin crisis is only one 


of many. If we fail to settle those differences ~ 


at the conference table, the only other way 
to settle them is by a war which would des- 
troy civilization as we know it. If our 
differences are to be settled at the confer- 
ence table, we must talk with our oppon- 
ents. ° 
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In the case of the Communist dictator- 
ship of the US.S.R., only one man—Mr. 
Khrushchev—is the man to talk to. He 
has absolutely unlimited power to make de- 
cisions on these great issues. We can con- 
tinue to talk to him by firing messages 
across the 5,000 miles which separate us and 
we may end up firing missiles at each other. 
I believe that if we are to talk it is better 
to do so across the table face to face so that 
the chance for misunderstanding will be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

But why bring him here, some may ask? 
Why not go someplace else to talk to him? 
Because this man who has greater uncon- 
trolled power in his hands than any man in 
the history of the world, the power by his 
decision alone to set off a chain reaction 
which could start a world war, has some 
very dangerous delusions and misconcep- 
tions about the United States and its people. 

He knows that we are militarily strong 
and that we are economically rich. But 
because he believes so fanatically in the 
Communist philosophy, despite everything 
he has heard to the contrary, he has con- 
vinced himself that the United States is a 
country seething with discontent, that mil- 
lions of Americans live in poverty oppressed 
by the wealthy few, that a substantial num- 
ber of our people do not support the Presi- 
dent in his firm stand against Communist 
aggression. In a nutshell, consequently, 
these misconceptions lead him to conclude 
America has the strength but may lack the 
will to defend her vital interests. 

I have seen and talked to Mr. Khrushchev. 
I am convinced that if he continues to be- 
lieve what he presently believes about us we 
can only expect him to continue on his 
present course of reckless unilateral action 
like his precipitation of the Berlin crisis. 
And the risk we would be taking would be 
a war no one wants which would destroy 
civilization itself. 


I am not suggesting that we should be so 
naive as to think that his visit to the 
United States will change his ideas about 
the relative merits of communism and our 
system of government. 

But he will find that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people believe in 
their system just as deeply as he believes in 
his. That regardless of party we are united 
behind the President in our determination 
to defend our independence and that of 
other free nations with whom we are allied 
in the event of aggression. And that while 
the American people want peace, he should 
never mistake our dedication to peace for 
weakness, fear, or lack of determination to 
defend ourselyes where our vital interests 
are attacked. 

The peace we want is not the peace of 
surrender or appeasement but peace with 
justice. If Mr. Khrushchev has this lesson 
brought home to him by what he sees and 
hears in the United States, this visit will 
have been justified apart from the results 
of any conversations he may have with the 
President, because it will have reduced the 
possibility that he may miscalculate by un- 
derestimating our will to resist and thereby 
precipitate a crisis which could only result 
in war. 


Now put yourself in the place of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It would be 
tempting for him to view this evil philoso- 
phy with scorn and detachment, to refuse to 
talk to and to meet its representatives ex- 
cept through the usual formal diplomatic 
channels. But I say that it would be the 
height of irresponsibility on the part of the 
President of the United States to take this 
posture, popular as it might be at the mo- 
ment, and allow the world to continue to 
drift into two hostile camps. and an inevi- 
table, suicidal war. 

In judging the merits of this visit, let me 
list some of the things that will not result 
from it. 
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There will be no acquiescence or approval 
by us of the status of the captive nations 
of eastern Europe. There will not be any 
change in the opposition of the government 
and people of the United States to com- 
munism at home or abroad. There will not 
be any reduction of U.S. military strength 
in the absence of self-enforcing disarm- 
ament agreements which we know will 
be kept by them as well as by us. There 
will be no negotiating on issues affecting our 
allies without their being present. And 
there will be no abandonment of our posi- 
tion that the 2,500,000 people of West Berlin 
must continue to be guaranteed the right to 
retain the free government which they have 
chosen by overwhelming vote. 

In addition to providing Mr. Khrushchev 
a chance to see the United States and to 
know the truth about not only our military 
and economic strength but also the will 
and determination of the American people, 
it will provide an opportunity for him to 
discuss issues directly with President Eisen- 
hower which affect the peace of the world. 

Now I realize that there are those who 
object to such talks on the ground that they 
fear they may result in appeasement, sur- 
render of some of our basic interests; some 
even suggest that Mr. Khrushchev may out- 
wit, outsmart or trap the President and his 
associates. 

To answer these charges bluntly, I think 
it is time for us to recognize that the Com- 
munists are not so smart and we are not so 
dumb as this kind of talk would imply. 

The difficulty in the past has not been so 
much with what was agreed at the con- 
ference table but the fact that the Com- 
munists broke the agreements. This has 
occurred in the case of 50 out of 52 major 
treaties and agreements since 1933. But we 
can be sure this time that the President 
will have in mind the last Geneva Con- 
ference where Mr. Khrushchev failed to car- 
ry out the agreements on unification of 
Germany and other issues which they 
reached at that time. : 

The President is well aware of the fact 
that Communist subversion in the United 
States is still being financed and supported 
by the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 

And if there were ever any doubts that 
the President would not enter these talks 
with his guard up, the news from Laos has 
certainly laid them to rest. The support 
and the encouragement which the goyern- 
ments of the U.S.S.R. and Communist China 
have been giving to the rebels in that coun- 
try have served to alert the whole free world 
to the fact that communism’s drive for world 
domination continues without letup. 

In other words, those who believe that this 
conference is going to result in appeasement, 
surrender, defensiveness and softness toward 
communism simply do not know the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


We have learned a lot in our dealings with 
the Communists over the past few years. 
‘While we will always treat a guest in our 
country with courtesy, we know that charm, 
flattery, and gracious toasts have no effect 
whatever in changing the rigid positions of 
the Communists leaders.. We have learned 
that in our meetings with them we have to 
be just as hard-headed, tough-minded and 
realistic as they are. This is an approach 
Mr. Khrushchev respects and understands 
and this is the kind of a man he will face 
in President Eisenhower. 

There are some who say it was undignified 
for me to reply to Mr. Khrushchev in public 
when he attacked the United States and our 
policies when I was escorting him through 
the U.S. exhibition in Moscow. 

My answer is that I, too, would prefer that 
important issues be discussed in a dignified 
private conference. But what we have to 


recognize is that we are engaged in a great 
battle of ideas with the Communist world. 
Mr. Khrushchev knows this well. He never 
misses an opportunity to make propaganda 
for the Communist way of life. And I say 
that it is time for us in the free world to quit 
being defensive, apologetic, and mealy- 
mouthed when our system comes under at- 
tack, publicly or privately. 

We in the free world must stand up and 
fight for our ideas just as the Communists 
do for theirs: We have allowed too much to 
go unchallenged, the kind of talk that: the 
free nations are decadent, divided and weak. 
The only and best way to progress in the 
newly-developing countries is through com- 
munism. Communism rather than freedom 
is the wave of the future. The Communist 
leaders are too crafty and shrewd for us at 
the conference table. Their education sys- 
tem is superior to ours. 

We have been on the defensive long 
enough. It is time for us to take the of- 
fensive and help make the whole world re- 
alize that the Communist idea is not a super 
idea; that the Communist leaders are not 
supermen; and that the Soviet Union is not 
a supernation. 

We should not underestimate the deadly 
seriousness of the challenge which is pre- 
sented to us because of the disciplined dedi- 
cation of the Communist leaders. But let 
us not make the mistake of meeting that 
challenge with a negative, defeatist, static 


ure. 
As the international spotlight shifts from 
long-distance threats to man-to-man con- 
ferences, we should be cautious. But cau- 
ion is not the same as a paralyzing suspi- 
cion that prevents any move toward peace. 
Let us give the President our united and 
wholehearted support as he takes the leader- 
ship in the cause of peacé with justice. 
When Mr. Khrushchev challenges us to 
peaceful competition, let us go him one bet- 
ter and urge expansion of that competition 
to include the spiritual as well as the ma- 
terial aspects of our society. Let there be 
competition between ideas not only in the 
free world but in the Communist world as 


’ well. 


We should welcome and encourage a 
greater exchange of persons and ideas be- 
tween the free world and the Communist 
world. A free society thrives on free dis- 
cussion, criticism, and interplay of ideas. 
On the other hand, dictators use fear, sus- 
picion, and secrecy to maintain their power 
and control over the people. 

When Mr. Khrushchev says that our 
grandchildren will live under communism, 
our answer should be—we do not fear the 
outcome provided they have the freedom to 
choose the system they want. We do not 
say in reply that his grandchildren will live 
under capitalism. ‘The very essence of our 
belief is that we will not impose it on any- 
one else, and that every people should have 
a right to choose the kind of economic and 
political system which best fits its particular 
problems. 

But this we do believe—that ali the peo- 
ple on this earth, including those of the 
Soviet Union—will inevitably demand and 
obtain more and more freedom. Because 
history teaches us that man was made to 
be free and that freedom, not communism 
or any other form of dictatorship, is the wave 
of the future. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars can render 
invaluable service to the cause of peace and 
freedom to which we are all dedicated. 

Let our answer to the aggressive tactics of 
world communism not be simply defensive, 
negative, and fearful. The best answer to 
the Communist revolution is the kind of life 
produced by the American Revolution. The 
most effective antidote to communism isa 
program of intelligent, articulate, positive 
Americanism. ' 
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Should Business Go in for Politics? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a splendid 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times magazine of August 30, 1959, en- 
titled “Should Business Go in for 
Politics?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHovuntp Business Go IN FoR Po.irics? 

(By Charles P. Taft) 


CINCINNATI.—Americans read almost daily 
now that businessmen should go into poli- 
tics. This has been said before, but not so 
often or so broadly. A few years ago; business 
leaders were being urged to work at the local 
political level. Now, every salaried employee 
in some companies is being called upon to 
select the party that best represents his 
point of view and work for that party in his 
neighborhood. 

This sounds good, especially to one who 
has watched local groups seek businessman 
candidates for, say, the city council in such 
a well-governed and progressive city as Cin- 
cinnati. The task of finding candidates is 
harder evéry year, it seems. Perhaps, one 
thinks, this movement can help. But how 
civic is it? 

Business has been in politics a long time. 
I have been told that at the end of the 17th 
century the sons of Robert Taft, a wheel- 
wright, of Mendon, Mass., became selectmen 
of the town and worked hard to get a bridge 
built to the west over the Blackstone River— 
where, coincidentally no doubt, they owned 
some land. 

Certainly the “robber barons” were in poli- 
tics up to their ears, from Jim Fisk and Com- 
modore Vanderbilt to the copper kings of 
Montana. Raillroaders, liquor dealers, insur- 
ance men, shipping magnates, fair traders, 
and price discounters are only a few of the 
businessmen who have found it necessary to 
go to State legislatures and Congress. Mak-~ 
ers of fire-department equipment, concrete 
and blacktop purveyors, clay-pipe manufac- 
turers, road and building contractors all are 
concerned with who is mayor, city manager, 
councilman, or Governor. 

Companies ef any size have a trouble- 
shooter, part or full time, who knows his 
way around in politics. He may also be the 
one who decides what campaign contribution 
is made to what politician by what officer— 
from his personal salary, of course. 

Government regulation in the State or Na- 
tional Capital makes a common front essen- 
tial to an industry. Government contracts 
may be the lifeblood of the business, as with 
most airframe companies. So trade associa- 
tions grow and prosper, and larger companies 
have branch offices in Washington. 


Then what is new about the business-into- 
politics movement? One thing is its scale. 
One nationally known corporation has 
trained a battalion of 500 »ecutives to spread 
the gospel of company views on public issues. 
Another new element is that the present 
movement, upon examination, begins to as- 
sume some of the aspects of a public relations 
operation. There is even a New York adver- 
tising firm organized last year specifically to 
advise companies in this limited field. 

Is all this good or bad? How far will it 


get? 
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There is a lot of sound thinking behind a 
program for a better business climate. A 
big local plant is usually,a sitting duck for 
a rabble rouser on a city council. It shouldn't 
be; its intelligent leaders—and its employees 
on. lower levels—ought to fight back. 

But there is something wrong with the 
broad drive to get employees into politics. 
Even the political P.R. firm warns business- 
men to look out. Democratic National Chair- 
man Paul Butler, in a joint interview last 
May with TuHruston B. Morton, his Repub- 
lican counterpart, said: “With * * * narrow 
purposes in mind they are going to end up 
alienating the general public, creating sus- 
picion of the business community and doing 
a clumsy job of obtaining even their narrow 
objectives.” And Mr. Morton warned: “If 
businessmen are to achieve a maximum effec- 
tiveness in politics, they must work toward 
this goal as citizens rather than as spokes- 
men for, or representatives of, just one seg- 
ment of our total economy.” 

Henry Kaiser and George Romney, both 
pretty good judges of sound business public 
relations, have stood against the whole idea 
of business telling its employees to go into 
politics—apparently for just the reasons But- 
ler and MORTON gave. 

That warning is sound. What is really 
self-interest, however justifiable, ought not 
to be blown up into civic spirit, and it ought 
to be advanced with some degree of attractive 
modesty and humility. What is good for 
General Motors is not necessarily good for 
the country, or the city. 

A second thing wrong with the campaign 
is that it is, in fact, aimed at labor. This 
central motivation—to rival big labor and 
beat down labor organizations—is openly 
stated in many cases. An executive of a 
large corporation, in a speech to the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council last October, urged 
more vigorous political action by business- 
men because of his personal appraisal of 
the AFL-CIO as the “most aggressive and 
successful force in politics.” This power, he 
said, is “principally in the hands of other 
{than racketeer] union Officials, who never- 
theless put forth ideologies and proposals 
which result in inflation, concentration of 
power in central government, damage to 
progress, and withering of freedom.” I can- 
not remember any endorsement of political 
participation by business not closely related 
to emotion about the labor problem. 

You may ask why this campaign should 
not be aimed at labor. There are two good 
reasons. 

One is that labor is not as effective at 
the polls or in Congress or the State legisla- 
tures as is assumed in this emotional re- 
action. The Taft-Hartley Act was passed 
by more than a two-thirds margin over Pres- 
ident Truman's veto and the labor reform 
bill that recently passed the House was cer- 
tainly not the one labor wanted. At the 
local level labor seldom really works for a 
candidate—only once since 1925 in Cincin- 
nati, for example. 

Labor can vote against when the issue is 
something like the right to work, and when 
people in general feel it is simply punitive, 
not constructive. And if labor comes out 
to vote on such an issue, it may knock off 
a candidate incidentally, as it did Senator 
John Bricker in Ohio last November. But 
although workers may get herded out to 
register, they do not vote as “labor.” In 

faet, they do not vote much at all. Their 
local leaders have their hands too full with 
union politics to spend much time on local, 
State or national party politics. 

~ The other reason against just opposing 
labor is that a wholly negative campaign, for 
all that it may be temporarily effective, does 
not work in the long pull. As Arthur Motley, 
the publisher of Parade magazine and a 
in the successful fight to elect Repre- 
tative John V. Lindsay against the op- 
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position of the Republican organization in 
New York's 17th district last November, has 
put it: “I can see no future for business and 
our kind of economy if we're merely going 
to have big business opposing big labor in 
the political arena.”’ 

“This leads us to my third general objection 
to the business into politics campaign—the 
fact that it looks, and sometimes acts, as if it 
were against all progress. For example, an 
official of one of,our largest corporations, 
active in the movement, has talked about 
“successful Republican candidates who were 
pulled far to the left in their campaign 
obligations and promises.” The head of an- 
other company, located in New Jersey, which 
conducts one of these programs, has been re- 
ported organizing to prevent the renomina- 
tion of CLirrorp Case as Senator from that 
State because his record is “indistinguishable 
from the Americans for Democratic Action.” 
Yet Case in 4 years is recorded as supporting 
President Eisenhower 85 percent of the time, 
compared with 83 percent for former Sena- 
tor H. Alexander Smith. 

There is an interesting schizophrenia here. 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
and the US. Chamber of Commerce are of- 
ficially opposed to any program like public 
housing, and want urban renewal stopped 
or reduced rapidly. Yet many of their distin- 
guished members belong to organizations in 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Boston, or 
San Francisco which are the civic spark 
plugs for urban renewal as the only cure for 
the blight at the heart of practically every 
large city in America. In that connection 
they support public housing. They go to 
State capitals and to Washington and say 
so, while the NAM and chamber of commerce 
present resolutions to the contrary in the 
same places. 

It may be argued that if businessmen 
want to go into politics to oppose labor, 
urban renewal, or Senator Case, that is their 
privilege. To this I answer that we are talk- 
ing about politics, and that politics, as the 
art of the possible, is no place for anti-in- 
tellectual absolutism about economics and 
social sciences, or about individuals, either. 
I do not advocate compromise with prin- 
ciples, but I do mean that in these areas no- 
body knows all, that humility learns more 
than arrogance, and that an intelligent and 
honest opponent may have a litile—just a 
little—in which he may be right. 

My final objection to the “go into politics” 
movement is that it generally neglects local 
government where public servants -provide 
us with streets, sewers, hospitals, police pro- 
tection, water, and garbage disposal. 
Rather, the movement's sponsors back the 
local organization for supposedly doing the 
job for the Republican candidates for Presi- 
dent, Senator, Congressman, or Governor. 
(Let us face it: These sponsors work with 
Democrats because they have to in most 
large cities, but they are all Republicans.) 

The truth is that a local Republican organ- 
ization does very little for the four named 
Officials on the Republican ticket, especially 
if there is a real fight on. It is much more 
interested in the probate judge (surrogate in 
New York), the auditor (tax assessor), the 
sheriff, and the county commissioners. 

My late brother, Senator Robert A. Taft, 
now highly revered by the organization in 
Cincinnati, always ran well behind those local 
officials, and it was not the Cincinnati or any 
other local organization that pulled him 
through for reelection in 1944 by just 17,000 
out of well over 2 million votes in the State 
of Ohio. 

‘ Local government—good, efficient local 
government—is where any political move- 
ment ought to begin, especially when, as to- 
day, most national domestic issues, including 
labor corruption, have their roots there. And 
from local government, too, come those good 
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candidates for national office whom this 
movement is looking for. 
But few spokesmen for the movement 


_even think of local government when they 


make their speeches. I heard a top corpora- 
tion man describe the whole program to a 
president’s round table of the American 
Management Association. When he had 
finished I asked if what he said applied (1) 
to local government, and (2) to a city with 
an independent local movement like our 
Cincinnati Charter Committee and (3) to 
places like Detroit or Dayton where the na- 
tional parties take no part in local elections. 
(A poll taken last April showed that 60 per- 
cent of American cities with more than 
50,000 population have no Republican or 
Democratic activities.) The answer was 
that, of course, the program applied there, 
too. I can only say there is very, very little 
in his company’s literature to show it. 

Yet there is much that business men 
could do in politics. They are urgently 
needed. Clearly, since I have been so crit- 
ical, it is up to me to lay out some guide 
lines. 

(1) One thing that business men are do- 
ing, and that they should do more of, is 
exemplified by the Cleveland Foundation, 
the Citizens Development Committee in 
Cincinnati and the Allegheny County group 
in Pittsburgh. These organizations back 
master plans for their areas, and help and 
encourage local officials of either party to 
carry these plans through. Their business- 
man members go to state capitals and Wash- 
ington to help cut through red tape or get 
new legislation. 

(2) Businessmen should take adult 
courses in economics, as members of the 
Committee for Economic Development do. 
Too many of the vocal ones rely on self-con- 
stituted research organizations that tell 
them what they want to hear instead of on 
professionally recognized groups like the 
National Bureau for Economic Research, the 
Brookings Institution or the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

(3) Businessmen ought to write their own 
speeches and do a lot of their own homework. 
They should practice persuasive speaking, 
seek critical comments on. their technical 
proficiency. Few businessmen can stand up 
to comparable labor leaders, mostly for want 
of practice and training in both sound eco- 
nomics and public speaking. 

(4) Businessmen who go into politics 
should learn first that the “pros’’ have no 
interest in their participation except as 
moneybags or fat cats, and perhaps as rubber 
stamps for the ticket. 

To put it affirmatively, the place to begin is 
usually with a fight—against the organiza- 
tion—to get good candidates nominated and 
elected in both the party primary and the 
election. Talking about starting in the pre- 
cincts of your own party organization is 
eyewash, because intelligent young business- 
men are the last thing the local machine 
wants. It wants order takers who will pro- 
duce votes for the slate at the primary. After 
that, of course, the voters probably have little 
choice. 

This is not a sorehead’s gripe. -I can get 
myself elected in my home town against the 
organization. I have done it in 11 primary 
or general elections, and I have lost in only 3. 

But my point is shown by the White Plains 
Republican primary fight of a couple of years 
ago, in which a group of insurgent beginners 
lost by only 1,000 votes in 20,000, and by last 
fall’s victory for an antiorganization Re- 
publican congressional candidate in New 
York’s 17th District. A group of young Re- 
publican businessmen has even analyzed the 
marginal districts around the country and 
set out to show, with some success, what a 
good plan can do, with good local leadership. 

Every good American ought to be in poli- 
tics, because through politics his Government 
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is run in a way that provides justice for his 
rights, and the services that make it possible 
to live as pleasantly as few in history have 
lived before. Businessmen can help make 
the word “politician’’ an honorable tag, even 
an intellectual tag, and have all kinds of 
fascinating fun doing it. But no one should 
fall for the canned slogan: “Join the party 
of your choice and start working in it at the 
precinct level (and, boy, let’s sock these 
damned unions) .” 





Dedication of Stamps Commemorating the 
100th Anniversary of the Petroleum 
Industry 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following talk made by 
Postmaster Genera] Arthur E. Summer- 
field at the dedication ceremonies of 
the 4-cent petroleum industry centennial 
commemorative stamp at Titusville, Pa., 
August 27, 1959: 

In my service as Postmaster General, no 
official act could give me greater pleasure 
than to dedicate this stamp commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the petroleum in- 


* dustry. 


The American people have great reaso®’ to 
be indebted to this industry, It has sup- 
plied most of the power that has made the 
American standard of living possible. 

Certainly we in the Post Office Depart- 
ment can see most vividly the contribution 
this great industry has made to the progress 
of America. 

The improvement of the postal service has 
depended upon the constant advance of this 
industry. The development of diesel oil for 
the railroads greatly speeded our transcon- 
tinental service. The development of better 
gasolines for trucks and airplanes was vital 
to the Post Office’s ability to keep pace with 
the needs of our people. 

Recently the fuel this industry has made 
possible for jet aircraft has enabled us to 
give the better and faster service we should 
render in these times. 

But the industry does not stop with this, 
nor do we. The industry has developed fuels 
to power mighty missiles—and we have car- 
ried out our first experiment in missile mail. 
We shal] look to the petroleum industry in 
the future to provide power that will enable 
mail-carrying missiles to speed communica- 
tions from this continent to all parts of the 
earth. 

In the light of today’s progress, it is dif- 
ficult to believe that it was only 100 years 
ago that Col. Edwin L. Drake completed the 
first oil well here in this historic city of 
Titusville. 

It is not difficult, however, to understand 
the dedication, the sacrifice, the courage, and 
the tenacity with which Colonel Drake met 
his challenge. It was a fitting beginning 
for a great enterprise that has been marked 


throughout this century by courage, dedi- 


cation, and success. 

The American people, I am sure, applaud 
the words of a testimonial to Colonel Drake 
by his contemporaries: 

“Edwin L, Drake was the man who first 
bored for oil, and by his genius and indomita- 


_ble perseverance, produced the cheapest il- 


luminator of the age, multiplying the wealth 


of the world, adding to the list of human 
industries and contributing to the comfort 
and happiness of mankind.” 

How very apt, as well, are the words of the 
centennial slogan of the petroleum indus- 
try—“Born in Freedom, Working for Prog- 
ress.” 

The oil industry not only was born in 
freedom, but has been a vital guardian of 
American freedom through all the years that 
have ensued. It has been a basic strength 
in war, a propellant of economic progress— 
a builder of higher standards of living—in 


We look to this stamp as more than a com- 
memorative symbol. With more than 120 
million stamps to be issued, it will go 
throughout the world as a reminder of what 
can be achieved by the combination of free 
enterprise and the vision and courage and 
effort of dedicated men. 

It will serve as a worldwide tribute to all 
who have brought the oil industry to its 
present greatness—and to its leaders who are 
moving with confidence to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future. 

It is a great privilege to inaugurate this 
commemorative stamp, here on the site of 
the oil industry’s birth. This stamp, above 
all, bears the best wishes of the American 
people for the second century of oil and the 
contribution it will make to better life for 
all the peoples of the earth. 





Civil Air Patrol Members Perform 
Valuable Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. Prsident, 
the members of the Civil Air Patrol fur- 
nish good examples of good citizenship 
in action. 

These people spend a great deal of 
their personal time and funds to pre- 
pare themselves to help others. They 
keep ‘themselves ready for emergency 
work. Many people owe their lives to 
fast rescue work by the CAP. During 
the war, in unarmed light aircraft, they 
helped maintain a vigil around our 
country’s coasts. 

In addition, the CAP cadet program 
is one which helps our young people be- 
come more self-reliant, more responsible 
and better citizens. 

A group of Texas CAP members re- 
cently conducted a simulated air search 
to keep in practice for the real thing. I 
ask Gus consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, as a 
salute to these public-spirited citizens, 
an article from the Lubbock (Tex.) 
Avalanche-Journal for Saturday, August 
29, 1959, entitled “All-Day Problem— 
Simulated Air Search in Area Slated by 
CAP.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALL-Day ProBLEM—SIMULATED Am SEARCH IN 
ad AREA SuiaTep sy CAP 

Simulated search and rescue activities are 
planned in an annual SARCAP gathering 
here today of several squadrons of group 5 
of the Civil Air Patrol. 
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Under direction of Air Force officers and 
making full use of both VHF and UHF radio 
communication with mobile units on the 
ground, fliers and their observers will ac- 
cept a problem at 8 a.m. from an Air Force 
officer and will fly designated courses in 
various sectors of the area in an all-day 
exhibition. 

DINNER PLANNED 


A dinner program will be presented for 
group members at 8 p.m. today in Caprock 
Hotel. Col. Ben F. Lowell, commanding offi- 
cer of the Texas wing, which has headquar- 
ters in Grand Prairie, will be here with per- 
haps five members of his staff. 

Area embraced by the group is bounded 
by Lamesa to the south, the Oklahoma line 
on the north, the New Mexico line on the 
west, and the Wichita Falls area to the east. 

Plainview is group 5 headquarters. Maj. 
Clayton Campbell is commanding officer. 
The group consists of Plainview, Amarillo, 
Borger, Dalhart, Muleshoe, Childress, and 
Lubbock squadrons. 

Planes from each of those cities are ex- 
pected to land before 8 a.m. on the landing 
strip at Abernathy. Air Force officers who 
present the problem to fliers and observers 
will grade them on flight, location of target. 
radio communication, landings and takeoffs, 
and the like. 


MOBILE RADIO UNITS 


The program, it is expected, will use 10 
mobile radio units in the air and on the 
ground. Those in charge hope some planes 
will be here from other groups. 

Out-of-Lubbock cadets and some senior 
members will be housed Saturday night at 
the RAFB bachelor officers’ quarters, and 
Reese will provide transportation to and 
from Reese. 

Expected to participate are about 50 
cadets. 

Lubbock squadron commander is 2d Lt. 
Noel Bryant. Operations officer is “Red” 
Branscum; executive officer, “Chuck” Hamil- 
ton; flight safety officer, Herb Pijan; com- 
munications officer, Ed Nettleton; flight plan 
officer, Clyde Myres; cadet commander, Lee 
Dex Vessels; and J. O, Woods is chairman of 
a committee planning the banquet. 





Tenth Inter-American Conference: 
Appraisal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, an infor- 
mative appraisal of the 10th Inter- 
American Conference recently held at 
Santiago, Chile, by Thayer Waldo, of 
Mexico, D. F., was recently published in 
various papers of the United States. 

Mr. Waldo is a well-known correspond- 
ent and magazine writer on Latin Amer- 
ica where he has spent all but 4 of the 
past 20 years. 

The indicated appraisal, known as 
Continental Closeup No. 45, follows: 

CONTINENTAL CLOsEUPS No. 45 
(By Thayer Waldo) 

(Nore To Eprirors.—Part of the following 
story is based on official and confidential 
reports shown to me.) 

Mexico Crry.—Put bluntly, what happened 
during the 6-day Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters at Santiago, Chile, was that the 
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United States lost the initiative in dealing 
with pan-American affairs. 

For the first time in the 70-year history 
of the inter-American system, our Govern- 
ment’s representatives were outmaneuvered 
and outvoted on matters relating strictly 
to the Western Hemisphere. 

As a symptom and byproduct of the new 
attitude, another significant precedent was 
eet in Santiago. Never before has any U.S. 
Secfetary of State heard from his Latin 
American colleagues such sharp criticism of 
this country’s practices as Christian Herter 
sat through there. 

Realistic appraisal of ali action taken at 
the meeting shows, beyond question, a net 
victory for Cuba’s Pidel Castro—the man 
who publicly branded conference delibera- 
tions “a farce.” 

That triumph—which included blocking 
any direct reference to Communist influence 
in the Caribbean turmoil, or to Cuba's part 
in recent invasions of other nearby coun- 
tries—was personally engineered by Raul 
Roa, Castro's astute, demagogic Foreign 
Minister. 

Roa operated from the start on the classic 
theory that a good offense is the best de- 
fense. The first man with whom he talked 
privately, after reaching Santiago, was For- 
eign Minister Miguel Moreno of Panama. 
The second was Victor Andrade, who holds 
the same post in Bolivia. 

To Moreno, Roa offered an official but off- 
the-record apology for the fact that some 
Cubans participated in an attempt to over- 
throw Panamanian President Ernesto de la 
Guardia, last May. 

Then he adroitly brought up the subject of 
Panama's longstanding complaint that U.S. 
authorities and contractors in the Canal 
Zone pay lower wages to native labor than 
to Americans performing the same type of 
work. 

Roa said that Cuba fully supported 
Panama’s position on this issue and pointed 
out that it should be taken up by the con- 
ference, which had a broad question of re- 
spect for human rights on its agenda. 

No preambles or excuses were needed in 
conversing with Andrade. The Bolivian for- 
eign minister is strongly anticapitalist and 
suspicious of many US. policies. The mere 
suggestion by Roa that Herter must be pre- 
vented from taking over the meeting was 
enough in that case, 

As a result of these moves by the Cuban, 
Moreno and Andrade devoted a good part of 
their opening addresses to attacking Wash- 
ington’s broken promises and Wall Street 
imperialism, respectively. 

Coupled with Roa’s own flamboyant de- 
nunciations of Dominican Dictator Trujillo, 
these aggressive speeches set the mood of the 
conference. Even such relatively sober types 
as Brazil's Horacio Lafer and Diogenes Ta- 
boada of Argentina were caught up in the 
urge to let Uncle Sam have it. 

The total effect can be seen clearly by 
comparing final resolutions approved at the 
assemblage with the main points made in 
Secretary Herter’s major speech there. 

Herter stressed the need for the Organiza- 
tion of American States to adopt more effec- 
tive measures against intervention and to 
keep a closer eye on Red infiltration through- 
out the hemisphere. 

In passing, he gave a warm verbal salute 
to representative democracy and cautiously 
acknowledged the relationship of economic 
problems to political instability. 


But when the working committees got 


down to hammering out formal declarations : 


on these issues, the emphasis was dra- 
matically reversed. They gave solemn lip- 
service to the nonintervention principle by’ 
auth the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mission to look into all charges of aggression. 
They also went through the motions of re- 
jecting communism and all other totali- 
tarianisms. 
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Most of the serious labor, though, was de- 
voted to drafting the Declaration of San- 
tiago, which condemns dictatorships for 
their suppression of civic and human rights; 
and to calling for a study of economic under- 
development as a threat to peace in the 
Americas. 

Commissions set up to investigate these 
matters will report back to the big 11th 
Inter-American Conference scheduled for 
next February in Quito, Ecuador. 

A few weeks before that gathering, the 
U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Subcommit- 
tee on Pan American Affairs, chairmaned 
by Wayne Morse of Oregon, is due to release 
its preliminary report. 

aeaeas celination indicates that this 
analysis is likely to provide new ammunition 
for critics of U.S. policy in Latin America 
since World War II, especially as regards our 
expenditures on military ald versus those 
for economic and technical assistance to the 
area. 

And’ if the Eisenhower-Khrushchev ex- 
change visits between now and then bring 
@ real lessening of cold war tensions, we 
are apt to find ourselves facing something 
very like a full-scale revolt by our southern 
neighbors against what nearly all of them 
consider U.S. domination. 

Only time will tell what, if anything, the 
Santiago conference accomplished toward 
restoring peace in the Caribbean. The one 
sure thing about it at this time is that a 
brand new era in the Americas was inaugu- 
rated there. 





Program Sponsored by the Institute of 
Advanced Studies in the Theater Arts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp articles 
from the New York Times of May 17 and 
July 12, regarding a program sponsored 
by the Institute of Advanced Studies in 
the Theater Arts. I think this is a 
splendid undertaking of the institute, 
and I congratulate the sponsors upon 
their foresight. I am sure the institute 
will make an important contribution for 
better relations with these respective 
countries, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 17, 1959] 
ADVANCED StTuDIEs—WORLD-FAMOUS THEATER 

Experts ‘Witt. TeacH Here at New Insti- 

TUTE 

+ (By Donald Lazere) 


Next fall when plans are due to be com-. 


pleted, acting, staging, and designing tech- 
niques of such companies as the Old Vic, the 
Comédie Francaise, the Moscow Art Theater, 
and the Kabuki Theater will be directly 
accessible for study to theater professionals 
and students in New York. 

Practicing experts from these and other 
famous world theaters will be brought to the 
United States especially to conduct work- 
shops, seminars, and lectures at the newly 
chartered Institute for Advanced Studies in 
the Theater Arts. 


Recently approved by the New York board 
of regents as a nonprofit, privately endowed 
school, the institute will be devoted to spe- 
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cialized studies in international theater and 
will be open to top American professionals 
and highly qualified students. 

Those in charge of the project picture it 
as a theatrical equivalent to the Institute 
for Advanced Studies at Princeton—“a highly 
specialized institution where the finest minds 
in the world can be brought together with 
what we hope will be catalytic effects on our 
theater and those abroad.” 

THE TRUSTEES 


Dr. John D. Mitchell and Miriam Pitcairn 
Mitchell are the founders of IASTA, as the 
school will be known. Dr. Mitchell, a former 
professor of theater arts at Manhattan Col- 
lege and Northwestern University was U.S. 
delegate to the 1953 and 1956 United Nations 
Economic, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion’s Congresses of the International The- 
ater Institute. Mrs. Mitchell was one of the 
founders of the American Shakespeare Fes- 
tival Theater at Stratford, Conn. Trustees 
of IASTA, in addition to Dr. and Mrs. Mitch- 
ell, are playwright Willian Ingre, John 
Wharton, a director and counsel for the 
Playwrights Co., and Rosamond Gilder, vice 
president of the International Theater Insti- 
tute and board member of the American 
National Theater and Academy. Gala Ebin, 
previously affiliated with ANTA and the 
Theater Guild, has been appointed executive 
secretary. 

Dr. and Mrs. Mitchell developed the idea 
of a school for high-level study of interna- 
tional theater during several years of travel 
throughout Europe and Asia. - 

“After talking theater with people in 50 
countries,” Dr. Mitchell says, “my wife and I 
have found that there is a great deal Ameri- 
cans can learn from the foreign stage. And 
theater people in other countries always 
want to find out more about contemporary 
Anferican drama.” 

By providing foreign experts as teachers, 
he explains, IASTA will enable Americans to 
study worldwide theater theories, techniques 
and tools firsthand without having to go 
abroad. At the same time, foreign theater 
people who want to visit the United States 
but have been discouraged by currency blocks 
and other obstacles will have an opportunity 
to come here as guests of IASTA. 

PUBLIC LECTURES 

During IASTA’s first year, an expert from 
each foreign theater represented will conduct 
a 6-week series of workshops and seminars 
for a small group of American professionals 
and advanced students, and in addition will 
deliver 4 to 6 lectures open to the public. 

“In the workshops,” Dr. Mitchell says, 
“each man gives the cream of his specialty. 
For example, a director from the Comédie 
Francaise might plunge right im directing a 
selected group of American actors in a 
Moliére play exactly as it is doné at the 
Comédie Francaise, except in the best Ameri- 
can translations. Meanwhile, directors, play- 
wrights, and designers sit in on rehearsals 
and, afterward, join the actors in presenting 
their questions and comments to the direc- 
tor in a seminar. His 6 weeks’ course will 
be climaxed by a public presentation of the 
play. 

“This will be the pattern for the first year’s 
program, with variations of course, depend- 
ing on each man’s specialty. After the first 
year we hope to fan out and offer a choice 
of courses and approaches. 

Dr. and Mrs. Mitchell currently are on 
the last leg of a 44%4-month trip around the 
world and are due back early next month. 
The trip was devoted to completing arrange- 
ments to bring over at least four representa- 
tives from foreign theaters and acadamies 
for IASTA’s first-year program. 

[From the New York Times, July 12, 1959] 
PROGRESS 

Either November or January should see 

the start of the recently chartered Institute 
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for Advanced Studies in the Theater Arts. 
That is the word from founders Dr. John 
D. Mitchell and his wife, Miriam Pitcairn 
Mitchell, just returned from their 444-month 
round-the-world tour in behalf of their proj- 
ect. The institute is designed to help 
American professionals enjoy the benefits of 
study with outstanding representatives of 
the world’s leading theater cultures. 

In addition to the Mitchells, William Inge, 
John F. Wharton and Roesamond Gilder are 
trustees. Foreign directors who have been 
invited to participate in the institute’s in- 
itial year are Willie Schmidt (Germany), 
Yuri Zavadski (Soviet Union) and Jean 
Meyer (France). Representatives from 
Japan, Italy and .Greece also are expected. 
In the case of Mr. Zavadski, a disciple of 
Stanislavsky and Meyerhold and for 16 years 
an actor with the Moscow Art Theater, the 
State Department would like to make an 
exchange. It would like to work out ar- 
rangements for one of our leading directors 
to go to Moscow. 





Position of Calasine on Public, Works 
Appropriations Should Be Sustained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 
TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, once again 
an effort of the Congress to meet the 


executive branch halfway on an impor- 
tant issue has been nullified by a Presi- 





dential veto—this time, the public’ 


works appropriations bill of 1960. In 
considering a vote on this veto we are 
faced once again with the question of how 
far the Congress should go in knuckling 
under to the Budget Bureau and the 
executive branch in the matter-of deter- 
ming the policies of this government. 

The question at issue here between 
the Congress and the President is purely 
on a matter of policy. As we know, the 
bill as it was sent to the President’s desk 
called for only a very slightly larger ex- 
penditure than the recommendations in 
the budget—an increase of approxi- 
mately 3 percent. The President’s ob- 
jections to this bill appear to be based 
largely on the fact that the Congress 
has refused to accept the Budget Bu- 
reau’s policy against*new starts or even 
any new planning studies. The basic 
issue therefore is largely whether the 
Congress or the President shall deter- 
mine the policy underlying the develop- 
ment of our water resources of the Na- 
tion. 

The President, as we know, has guard- 
ed the prerogative of the Presidency. 
He has stated that he would not leave 
the White House with the powers of the 


President diminished.. But, Mr. Speaker, . 


Congress must guard its prerogatives 
also and no Congress would be living up 
to its constitutional responsibilities if it 
permitted its own powers to be dimin- 
ished. 

There are other good reasons why this 
veto should be overridden: 


First. In rejecting the administration’s 
“no new start” policy, the Congress did 
not act capriciously or hastily. Let me 
recall that the Public Works Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee spent many months 
taking testimony on this matter. It 
heard from some 1,200 witnesses, includ- 
ing the representatives of the Federal 
agencies and 243 Members of the Con- 
gress. The testimony filled four volumes 
and 4,222 pages of printed hearings. In 
the other body, the comparable commit- 
tee also held extensive hearings and 
heard many witnesses. 

The Appropriations Committees and 
the Congress has considered carefully 
and well this whole matter. 

Second. The “no new starts” policy 
with which your appropriations Commit- 
tee was faced when the budget was sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President 
is both unwise and unrealistic. If it 
were continued it would lead to a drying 
uz of the water resources program of the 
Nation. 

Third. Even more unrealistic is the 
policy restricting surveys and planning 
of new projects. It takes many years to 
make and complete intelligent and pru- 
dent surveys, and additional years for 
making plans for efficient projects. 
Stopping surveys and planning might 
very well lead us into a position where in 
a sudden emergency we would be forced 
into hurried surveys and planning where 
the possibilities for costly mistakes and 
errors would be greatly multiplied. 
Both the Corps of Engineers and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation feel that this Na- 
tion. should have new starts and an or- 
derly, progressive, and efficient program 
of water resource development. The 
amounts budgeted for new surveys and 
planning in this bill this year are modest 
indeed and insure a continuation of con- 
struction on an orderly basis. 

Fourth. We must look at our water 
resources program as a positive program 
to develop the resources of our country 
and to lay a foundation for the con- 
tinued growth of every region of our 
country. 

Fifth. This Nation cannot run a water 
resource development program on a 
“stop and go” basis. We must have an 
orderly and well-planned continuing 
program of surveys, of planning and 
construction. On this basis our country 
cam go forward on a more economical 
and sound basis. 

Sixth. With respect to the questioned 
construction projects added to this bill 
by the Congress there are five which re- 
sume construction of already started but 
not yet completed projects; there are 
our which are actually reimbursements 
local interests for expenditures made 
these local communities; and there 
which are small loan projects. 


- 


for each State. Surely, in 
view of the billions we are expending for 
projects abroad, these investments in the 
development of our own country cannot’ 
be considered extravagant. 
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Seventh, The bill is a good bill, a 
realistic bill, and a measure that faces 
up, not only to the present needs of our 
Nation for the development of our water 
resources, but also looks to and prepares 
for the future. 

Eighth. It is a biti that insures that 
this great program of water-resources 
development whieh we have had under 
way for the past 25 years will continue 
in an orderly and uninterrupted pro- 
gram. 

Ninth. It is a bill with a truly national 
point of view which recognizes the needs 
of every area of our country and the dif- 
ferent types of programs needed in the 
different regions, and continues a well- 
balanced program that is truly in the 
interest of the entire Nation. 

Tenth. In short, Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress in writing and passing this bill 
did a good job and responsible service. 
It should stand behind this bill now and 
see that the months of work which went 
into the writing of this bill will not have 
been in vain. 

A vote to override the veto will sus- 
tain the prerogative of the Congress to 
establish the policy of our Nation. 





Air Force Capt. Allan J. Lavelle, of Bon- 
ham, Tex., a Good Ambassador for 
America Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
we have recently heard a lot of talk con- 
cerning the bad impression which some 
Americans give to people overseas. 

It is, therefore, refreshing to learn of 
Americans like Air Force Capt. Allan J. 
Lavelle, of Bonham, Tex., Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN’s hometown, who are doing a 
great deal to correct these unfortunate 
ideas of the United States and our peo- 
ple, created by some uninformed Amer- 





_icans abroad. 


Captain Lavelle, assigned to the 6921st 
Radio Group in Japan has originated 
and put into operation a number of pro- 
grams which have helped both the Air 
Force and the citizens of the area around 
his base. Men such as Captain Lavelle 
are a credit to their country and to the 
uniform they wear. And they help over- 
come the Communist propaganda tirade 
against us. 

Mr. President, I would like to join with 
the 180,000 people of the Japanese pre- 
fecture, Saitama, and with the citizens 
of this country, near the airbase, in 
saluting Captain Lavelle. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article from the 
Bonham (Tex,.) Daily Favorite for FPri- 
day, August 28, 1959, entitled “Good Will 
Ambassador—Bonhamite Winning Japs 
as U.S. Priends.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Goop WiLL AMBAsSsSADOR—BONHAMITEZ WIN- 
NING JAPs as U.S. Prienps 

Misawa AIRBASE, JAPAN.—The 6921st Radio 
Group Mobile at Misawa Airbase, Japan, 
can boast of a fabulous personality—Capt. 
Allan J. Lavelle from Bonham, Tex. 

Violin maker, woodworker, artist, farmer, 
animal carver, tractor and airplane builder, 
information services officer, pilot, sky- 
writer, interpreter, salvage diver, enlisted 
man and officer in both the Navy and Air 
Force and people-to-people ambassador of 
good will to thousands of Japanese citizens 
highlight his varied career. 

He is best known in Saitama Prefecture 
when in 1953, upon end of his tour, a tele- 
gram in the names of 180,000 people of that 
prefecture asked President Eisenhower to 
please keep Captain Lavelle in Japan, for 
he is the strongest link in the United States- 
Japan cooperation in this section of Japan. 
Everyone is praying he stays. 

Captain Lavelle personally received 20,000 
letters from Japanese people asking him to 
stay in Japan. 

What did he do to warrant this? He sim- 
ply embarked upon his own program of 
helping and making friends with all Japa- 
nese he came into contact with. 

His ability to speak fluent Japanese en- 
abled him to get close to the people. He 
listened to the little man’s problems, estab- 
lished the American-Japanese Cooperative 
Councils and acted as interpreter. 

A nearby farmer’s tea crop was being 
ruined by dust from American military ve- 
hicles so Captain Levelle made arrangements 
to have waste oil poured frequently on the 
road to eliminate that problem. 

He got permission for local farmers to pick 
up the Air Base’s garbage to use for hog feed 
and thereby created jobs. He helped the 
Japanese Red Cross and other charitable 
drives by allowing them to solicit on base 
which gained thousands of dollars for them 
to mention a few of his unselfish acts. 

As he later said, “The Japanese people 
can really determine the way the Far East 
eventually will go in this struggle with com- 
munism. I want them to be on our side.” 





Why Khrushchev Wants To Come to the 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
are baffled and irritated by the strange 
Spectacle of our “split personality” 
Toreign policy. 

With one voice it warns: “Don’t ex- 
pect the Communists to let up in their 
campaign to conquer the world.” With 
the other voice it tranquilizes: “Be 
nice to ‘killer’ Khrushchev. Treat him 
as our honored guest.” 


This deliberate blurring of the dis- 
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only sure guide through the present 

confusions. 

Lest we forget, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include for reprint in the REcorp, 
the clear, courageous, and determined 
opposition to the invitation to Khru- 
shchev expressed by His Eminence Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing, of Boston, in the 
August 30 issue of the Boston Sunday 
Globe. 

CarRDINAL CUSHING ExpPLAIns WHY KHRU- 
SHCHEV Wants So Bapty To CoME TO THE 
UNITED STaTES—“THROWS MANTLE OF RE- 
SPECTABILITY AROUND SHOULDERS” 


(By Richard Cardinal Cushing, of Boston) 


If there were any doubt of the need for the 
average American to engage in the intelligent 
and vigorous battle against Soviet, atheistic 
communism, that doubt is permanently re- 
moved by the coming visit of Dictator 
Khrushchev to this country. 

Already we have witnessed the evil fruits 
of that coming, before this bloody dictator 
has set foot on our shores. 

Once more history records that the United 
States has been outwitted by the Kremlin— 
or rather, outrageously deceived. 

This is recorded in.the continued cutting 
down of the free world, the new betrayal of 
free peoples into Soviet hands, and the con- 
tinued expansion of Soviet power—all cen- 
tered around the Khrushchev visit. 

While the American Nation is warmly wel- 
coming the Butcher of Budapest, although 
his hands are red with the blood of the Hun- 
garian and Tibetan peoples, the Kremlin is 
attacking the United States and the free 
world through southeast Asia 

While we will be hailing this enemy of 
freedom in our cities and streets, he has en- 
gineered the invasion of the little country of 
Laos as the prelude to taking over all that 
part of the world. 

The Khrushchev visit is a device which is 
bringing about the contraction of the free 
world and with it the cutting down of the 
number of men and women who dare openly 
to express their belief in God. It is speeding 
up the enslavemen’ of the litile man 
throughout the world. 

If we are to permit this process to go for- 
ward, as we have done for the past 25 years, 
it will lead to complete defeat. 

Why does Khrushchev want so badly to 
come to the United States? 

ae are a number of reasons for this de- 
sire. 

We can immediately single out three: 

First, by this invitation, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment officially throws the mantle of 
political respectability around the shoulders 
of the man who so outrageously double- 
crossed the Hungarian people in the streets 
of Budapest. 

The natural deduction from our embrace 
of Khrushchev among the peoples of the 
world, especially among the captive people 
who hear only the Soviet side of the story, 
will be that we have finally turned our backs 
on all the enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 
This conception will be intensified by the 
flood of Red propaganda going to the com- 
rades of the world, including those cf the 
captive nations, designed to make it e »pear 
that Hungary and these other enslaved coun- 
tries are permanent parts of the Soviet em- 
pire. 

We must remember that this form of poi- 
sonous propaganda—intended to make the 
inhabitants of the capitive nations despair, 
goes on in regard to Poland, China, and all 
the other countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
It is driven home by the Kremlin in every 
one of the 83 countries in which it operates 
today. 

A considerable section of the population of 
those countries will be under the impression 
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that the United States has indorsed all the 
savage acts of the Kremlin by its cordial re- 
ception of Khrushchev. 

Second, along with the political respect- 
ability which Khrushchev thus attains, he 
is at the same time able by his visit to give 
new life to the already virulent forces of ap- 
peasement and sedition within the free 
world, and specifically within the United 
States. 

Already the Worker of August 9, in hail- 
ing the coming of its master as a great Red 
victory over the United States, pointed out 
that it was necessary to go on to the over- 
throw of our “present system” here if real 
peace were to be attained. 

We can see even now that among some 
distinguished men who are noted for their 
appeasement tendencies that they have tried 
to rush to Khrushchey’s defense on the Laos 
crisis. They have lamely sought to make out 
that the attack on Laos is the act of Red 
China and North Vietnam only. But this 
cannot obscure the strong and official en- 
dorsement of this attack by the Soviet 
Government,. accompanied by. the usual 
charge that the U.S. Government (so hospi- 
table to Khrushchev) is behind the whole 
difficulty there. 

This strengthening of the appeasement 
forces within this country and all the free 
world is supplemented by the inevitable 
new attempt to split the nations of the 
Western world. By permitting bilateral 
contacts between our Government and 
Khrushchev, we have opened the Pandora 
box to Soviet bids to ever nation, large 
and small, to deal with Moscow on a sepa- 
rate basis from the rest of the West. 

This is well illustrated by the present over- 
ture made to France, where Khrushchev 
would receive a wild and tumultuous greet- 
ing from the millions of Communists who 
follow the Kremlin’s directions. 

And thus it is that inviting Khrushchev 
to come to this country we are digging our 
own graves and honoring our prospective 
gravedigger. For we are enacting the amaz- 
ing historical scene of acclaiming the man 
who frankly says that he intends to bury 
us. 

And that fate will eventually be ours out 
of this visit unless we take immediate steps, 
each and every American, to halt this proc- 
ess of disintegration in our,policies which is 
leading to our doom. 

Third, a chief result from the visit hoped 
for by the Soviet dictator is the trapping of 
our big business circles into the expansion of 
trade with all Soviet-controlled countries 
which are more and more acting as one big 
economic unit. 

This was one of the main objectives 
stressed by the 2ist Congress of the Com-~ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union held this 
last January, and is therefore an outstand- 
ing feature of the current Communist line. 

By this act, if we agree to this procedure, 
we will once again commit ourselves to the 
building up of Soviet power so that it may 
destroy us. 

We will also open the doors fully to the 
free functioning of Soviet espionage agents 
in this country. With the Soviet dictator- 
ship, trade and good relations are always ac- 
companied by political, military, and indus- 
trial espionage. 

It is astounding that the Kremlin and 
its agents think that they can put. over this 
proposal on American business and the 
American Nation when it entails an endorse- 
ment of trade in slave labor products. We 
Have laws in all our States, built up after 
terrific effort, to prevent the sale of con- 
vict labor products on the open market. 
These acts were passed for the protection of 
our own highly paid and able, free workers. 
By one blow, in consenting to widespreed 
trade with nations that engage in extensive 
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slave labor, we would in effect destroy all of 
this legislation. 

It is encouraging to learn that the na- 
tional organization of the AFL-CIO has 
shown itself alert to the danger which would 
follow from any relationship (including 
trade) with Soviet Russia and Khrushchev. 

We can all be pleased to note that the 
executive council of that great labor federa- 
tion on August 20 declared by overwhelming 
vote that it is “out of the question for the 
AFL-CIO to give recognition to the head of 
@ government which does not permit its own 
workers to have any free trade unions.” 

We hope that American big business 
circles, which were wooed so openly by Khru- 
shchev's agents, A. Mikoyan and F. Kozlov, 
will demonstrate the same fortitude and fore- 
sight by rejecting all trade with the Soviet 
slave empire. 

Such alleged trade will prove largely to 
be synthetic so far as America is concerned. 
This was shown clearly in the 1930's, when 
such trade was attempted on a considerable 
scale; then it proved, as it will again, to be 
illusory in the sense that it merely consisted 
in Soviet purchase of samples of our ma- 
chines and precision tools, for duplication in 
Soviet Russia. 

Confronted with all the difficulties and 
dangers that Dictator Khrushchev’s visit to 
our country raises up for us, the average 
American can here and now rededicate him- 
self to zealous work for the salvation of his 
country. 

There is no one, absolutely no one, who 
cannot take part in this crusade in one way 
or another. 

Above all, of course, all our efforts on be- 
half of the United States and our own free- 
dom should be sanctified and strengthened 
by prayer. 

That is why I have recommended novenas 
to begin on September 15, including prayers 
for the silent church behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains, and to Our Lady of Fati- 
ma. That is the beginning of wisdom in 
the battle against atheistic communism» If 
we are to live in freedom and walk without 
fear of the coming catacombs, we must be- 
gin to practice that great right which still 
remains ours: The right to express publicly 
and in group worship our faith and belief 
in God. r 

Everyone, every man and woman, can 
within the environment in which he lives 
and labors let all his neighbors know that 
appeasement in any form leads step by step 
to the shrinking of the free world and the 
constant closing in of Soviet power upon 
the United States. | 

That was Stalin’s pledge in 1939, now re- 
newed in effect by Khrushchev: To encircle 
the United States and at the. proper hour 
thus to destroy it. 

Look at the map of the world just before 
World War II and look at it today, and we 
will be made aware that country after coun- 
try has fallen under Soviet power. All of 
this has been done in the name of “peace” 
and all of it has been attained by Soviet 
Russia in bringing about acquiescence by 
the United States in these Soviet conquests. 

Each step along this way was achieved by 
Soviet power under the plea that we should 
live in a friendly way together, by bringing 
forward the fake Stalin constitution of 1936, 
as an instance. We fell for that com- 
pletely, for Stalin’s pretension that he was 
guaranteeing “freedom of speech,” “freedom 
of press,” “freedom of worship,” “freedom 
of demonstration.” 

But by 1956, to serve his own purposes, 
Khrushchey let the world know that none 
of these promises had been kept, that under 
cover of these pledges one of the most hor- 
rible reigns of terror in the history of the 
world had been carried on. : 

Then Khrushchev himself proceeded to de- 
ceive us with his glib talk of collective leader- 
ship and the new turn of affairs in Soviet 
control, to the point where we were induced 
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to look on helplessly while the Hungarian 
and Tibetan people were massacred in cold 
blood, and while the right to worship was re- 
stricted and in fact obliterated in China and 
many other lands. 

The much-heralded collective leadership 
that Khrushchev spoke so loudly about 
proved to be his own rule as the new Stalin. 

It was by similar deceit that we were led 
to Geneva in 1955, and while we were debat- 
ing there Soviet Russia made its break- 
through in the Middle East. 

But apparently we had learned very little 
or we who had learned did not express our- 
selves strongly enough, for we fell victims 
to the same game by going to Geneva in 1959. 

Then, while our representatives were again 
engaged in endless and fruitless discussions, 
Soviet power made its great thrust through 
southeast Asif by way of Laos. 

Having this experience in mind, the aver- 
age American can oppose at once—among his 
neighbors, in organizations to which he be- 
longs, in any other way that he can express 
himself—any concession whatsoever to So- 
viet Russia. 

It will not be possible for him, even in 
exercising his rights as a citizen, to become 
a thorough student of the Marxist-Leninist 
classics—the teachings of Marx, Engels, Len- 
in, Stalin, Mao Tse-tung, and Khrushchev. 

He can know, however, that these teach- 
ings—as the expression of a world view—hold 
that there can be no peace with the United 
States until we are completely destroyed. 

He can know that this philosophy holds 
that there must be set up a world Soviet 
dictatorship, and that every act of the Krem- 
lin and every act of its followers, every hour 
of every day, is for the purpose of advancing 
that objective. 

He can know that this goal must be ad- 
vanced by guile as well as force. 

Knowing that, he can in his own way 
stand out against any further friendship 
with Soviet Russia or any Soviet power until 
the invasion of southeast Asia is halted per- 
manently. 

He can also continue to hammer home the 
necessity of expelling Red Hungary from 
the United Nations. With this can go a re- 
iteration of the necessity for refusing to 
recognize Red China or to admit it to the 
UN. 

Within America, he can also stress that we 
must end our namby-pamby, careless policy 
toward the Communist conspirators in our 
midst and urge Congress to enact legislation 
which will protect us and our freedom. 

If one reads the press through the country, 
it is most encouraging to note how many 
Americans have written letters to their local 
newspapers expressing opposition to the 
Khrushchev visit. It is more encouraging to 
observe how intelligent many of these letters 
have been. 

That development gives us an indication 
of what the average American can do if he 
is spurred to understand one fundamental 
thing: That Soviet Russia, from its very 
foundation-philosophy, is determined to de- 
stroy him, his family, his liberty, and his 
right to worship God. 





Depletion Rate Is Major Factor in Oil’s 
Success 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the follewing article from the Oil 
Daily of Thursday, August 27, 1959: 
DEPLETION RaTe Is Masor FPacror In O1.'s 
Success 

This simple explanation of oil depletion, 
by a leading authority, Russell B. Brown, 
general counsel for the Independent Petro- 
ileum Association of America for 30 years, will 
be understandable to readers in the year 
2000 A.D.—(Eprror.) 


Among the many complexities presented 
to Congress by the adoption of the 16th 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which gave Congress authority to tax 
incomes, there was probably none more diffi- 
cult of solution than providing a fair basis 
of taxation for the extractive industries and 
oil in particular. 

Obviously, the total take or total value of 
sales from products or services was not a fair 
basis for determining taxable income. 

Somewhere between total income and zero 
was a figure that should represent taxable 
income, else taxes could destroy all business. 

A series of deductions was provided. The 
difference between total income and allowed 
deductions should provide a real approach to 
profit and profit was the nearest approach 
to taxable income under the amendment. 

Since Congress was not given authority to 
tax capital by this amendment, capital must 
be preserved free of income tax. 

Whatever part of total income represented 
capital return should be provided for in the 
deductions. The cost of material used in 
the process of manufacturing or of goods 
sold should provide another deduction. The 
cost of doing business or operations is 
another. 

In the case of a manufacturing industry, 
the cost of the plant and equipment and 
the probable life of the plant and equipment 
were capable of mathematical determination 
and were provided for through depreciation 
whereby the capital was returned annually 
distributed so as to return the capital by 
the time of the exhaustion of the plant. 
While never quite exact, this system pro- 
vided a reasonably accurate base for deduc- 
tion. 

The cost of raw material used in the fac- 
tory and the cost of operating the plant var- 
ied from time to time. Therefore, a de- 
duction was allowed based on the actual 
cost. 

In the case of merchandising or service, 
the cost of goods sold usually constituted 
the largest deduction, to which was added 
depreciation for property used and the cost 
of services rendered. 

These deductions subtracted from total 
income provided net income to be used as 
the basis of determining taxable income. 

In the case of an oil well, the well itself 
provided little base for capital values. The 
cost of the well rarely provided an accurate 
basis of value as capital to which the de- 
preciation principle might apply. 

An oil well is not a factory or plant. It 
is in effect a highway through which oil may 
be moved from its source to the surface 
where the processing for use begins. - 

Two wells of equal cost normally pro- 
vided varied amounts of income. An expen- 
sive well might pentrate a rich deposit of 
oil or @ poor ene. The formation penetrated 
might release the oil rapidly or slowly, de- 
pending on the character of the producing 
formation. All of the recoverable oil might 
be produced in a few years, such as 1 or 
2 years, or it might be a long period such 
as 40 or 50 years. But once produced and 
used this oil was gone forever. 

The courts have recognized the “ferae 
naturae” of oil in place, which meant that 
oil belonged to no one until reduced to pos- 
sessi 


on. 

The fugacious character of oil meant that 
owning land under which an oil-producing 
horizon existed did not always mean that 
you could reduce all of that oil to posses- 
sion. Operating conditions and practices 
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often gave to an adjoining landowner a larger 


portion of the oil than originally was in 


place under the adjoining land. By this 
method, properties were drained dispropor- 
tionately. 

The nature of land titles in the United 
States gives to the owner of the surface the 
right to explore for and reduce to possession 
the minerals beneath his soil. This has prob- 
ably contributed more to the successful 
search and finding of oil than any single 
condition. At the same time, it required 
constant alertness and action to preserve 
these inherent rights. The “law of capture” 
made necessary conservation laws to protect 
these rights. 

These and many other differences in the 
character of the business of producing oil re- 
quired a treatment in our tax laws that was 
different from the factory er the merchandis- 
ing establishment. It required much study 
and experimentation by Congress and by the 
tax authorities and administrators to develop 
an understanding of these characteristics in 
oil production which required “differential” 
treatment of this activity.in our tax laws. 

After much study and experimentation, 
Congress in 1926 adopted the principle of al- 
lowing as a deduction from gross receipts a 
percentage of such receipts as a method of 
determining that part of income that should 
not be subject to the application of income 
tax. 

This new method simplified tax adminis- 
tration and provided equitable treatment to 
all producers and was welcomed by govern- 
ment and taxpayer alike. 

At the same time, Congress provided, in 
the case of oil production, that the rate of 
deduction should be 27.5 percent of the in- 
come from the property not to exceed 50 
percent of the net income. 

This method and the amount were not 
the result of an exact mathematical experi- 
ence. 

They were arrived at by Congress after 
long study. It was intended to provide a 
reasonable basis for taxation that would en- 
courage entry into this business, which was 
recognized to be a risky and hazardous busi- 
ness, of enough capital and operators to in- 
sure activities that would find enough oil to 
meet the expanding industry of our Nation 
as well as to provide oil necessary to our 
national security. 

To insure the continuous competition of 
the many individuals and companies, large 
and small, that would avoid monopoly of 
this essential resource by a few aggregations 
of wealth, the Treasury Department pro- 
vided, by regulation, for allowing deduction 
from other income for loss through dry holes 
of the cost of such dry holes and for the in- 
tangible expenses in the year in which such 
expense occurred. This later provision, after 
about 30 years experimentation, was adopted 
into law by Congress in the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954. 

These provisions have now been in our 
tax laws for more than 30 years. They are 
no longer an experiment. 

Wise mineral tax policies have been a 
major factor in the success of finding and 
development of this Nation’s oil resources. 
Finding and producing of adequate supplies 
of petroleum have brought forth a new and 
dynamic era that has made possible yet un- 
known heights in the productivity and 
standard of living of the United States. 

Petroleum has opened up new sources of 
national wealth that have contributed 
greatly to both the areas where oil has been 
found and also to the width and breath of 
the eutire national enocomy. Petroleum can 
be credited with providing at low cost the 
energy supplies and raw materials which 
have made-and are continuing to make more 
and better things for more people. 

The industry has accomplished this feat 
while paying its fair share of the cost of 
government and has not inordinately 
profited, 
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Why Not Tell Me Face to Face ?—That 
Is the True American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the REcorRD, 
I will include a letter I have written to a 
number of people in ihe Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Iowa which I have 
the honor to represent. This letter re- 
lates to certain unwarranted criticism 
by the Governor of Iowa of the position 
I have taken through the years on Fed- 
eral appropriations for public works 
projects, as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HoOvUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 27, 1959. 

Desr Fategnn: On last May 7 Herschel Love- 
less, Governor of the great State of Iowa, had 
a prepared statement read by another at a 
hearing of the House Public Works Appro- 
priations Committee, of which I am the top 
Republican member. In that statement he 
listed six other States which had received 
more funds for public works than had the 
State of Iowa—for which he blamed Iowa 
Congressmen—but he failed to state that 
Iowa had received over the past years more 
public funds for flood control, river bank 
stabilization, soil conservation and valley 
watershed projects than had other States 
of the Union. 

Congressman Carter, of Iowa, a Democrat, 
was present at that hearing to testify in fa- 
vor of several Iowa projects, and he heard 
the Governor's statement read—after which, 
he had this to say in part: 

“Mr. CARTER. I want to make a record here 
expressing my personal gratitude as the Rep- 
resentative of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict to my friend, Ben Jensen, whose dis- 
trict joins mine, for his efforts in behalf of 
the great Commonwealth of Iowa in this re- 
spect. He knows what he is talking about, 
and knows what he is doing.” See page 1618 
of the hearings. 

Then on June 19 last, Mr. Loveless had 
another prepared statement submitted by an- 
other person to the Senate Public Works 
Committee of Appropriations. He saw fit to 
severely criticize me without naming me—but 
it is crystal clear he meant none other than 
BEN F. JENSEN. He criticized my speech of May 
4, in which I exposed a well organized group 
of Communists and Socialists in the U.S.A., 
who planned and schemed for years to get 
control of our entire Government by estab- 
lishing River Valley Authorities patterned 
after the Tennessee Valley Authority. In 
Mr. Loveless’ prepared statement to that 
committee, and I quote in part from the 
hearings, page 257: “Recently a Member of 
Congress from Iowa has attacked the power 
programs of the Federal Government, which 
have been made possible by money appro- 
priated by Congress. While he included all 
the Federal programs in his attack, he was 
especially vitriolic in his attack on TVA, 
As Governor of his State, I wish expressly 
to disassociate myself from his remarks. I 
am positive that he does not speak for the 
people of Iowa.” Please find herewith en- 
closed my speech of May 4, which Mr. Love- 
less referred. I trust you will read every 
word, then decide for yourself which of us 
speaks best for the people of Iowa. 

A number of Members of Congress, all 
senior to me in service, have told me that 
they had never known of a Governor of any 
State submitting a statement, or making a 
statement in person, to any committee of 
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Congress critical of a Member of Congress 
from his own State. Such a performance 
was new to them. Hence, the Governor of 
the great State of Iowa has established some 
kind of a new record, 

Facts are, that I have supported such fed- 
erally financed projects as could besjusti- 
fied, and I have opposed such federally 
financed projects which it was plain to see 
could not be justified by facts and figures. 

In Mr. Loveless’ prepared statement to the 
Senate committee, he inferred that Iowa 
Congressmen should support the Public 
Works projects for all other States in order 
that Congressmen from other States would 
support Iowa projects. Had the House Pub- 
lic Works Appropriations Committee ap- 
proved funds for all projects requested by 
243 Members of Congress who appeared be- 
fore our committee this session, along with 
1150 interested people from every State in 
the Union, our Public Works Appropriations 
bill would have called for an expenditure of 
over $21 billion instead of a little $1% 
billion, which was the exact amount 
requested by President Eisenhower. 

In closing may I say to you, it has af- 
forded me no pleasure to write this letter, 
but I am sure the people of the Seventh 
Iowa District, whom I have the honor to 
represent in Congress, would expect me to 
state these facts in order to set the record 
straight. 

Sincerely yours, 
BEN F. JENSEN. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I also wish to make 
reference to the action of our colleague 
from the State of Tennessee [Mr. Evins] 
in inserting in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for August 17, 1959, 
a statement that was highly critical of 
me and which included a reference to 
Governor Loveless’ attack on me. Con- 
gressional courtesy requires that a Mem- 
ber be informed in advance. if a personal 
attack or criticism is to be made by an- 
other Member, either on the floor of the 
House or through an insertion in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. Why not tell 
me face to face? 

“What is in the heart, let the mouth 
speak.” Thus was I taught by my par- 
ents. Because I have spoken out against 
the things which in my heart I believe 
to be contrary to the welfare of our be- 
loved country, I have been attacked as 
an extremist and accused of being in- 
temperate with respect to my contention 
that TVA is a socialistic autocratic em- 
pire within our free Republic. 

On August 10, 1959, under permission 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
included excerpts from a newsletter of 
August 9, 1959, written by Mr. Thurman 
Sensing, executive vice president of the 
Southern States Industrial Council, of 
Nashville, Tenn. This Tennessean, Mr. 
Sensing, is fully aware of the socialistic 
nature of the TVA, notwithstanding the 
statements to the contrary by Mr. Evins 
or any other apologist for the TVA. 

It is to be noted that Mr. Evins made 
no reference whatsoever to the state- 
ments of Mr. Sensing, of Nashville, 
Tenn., located right in the heart of the 
TVA area, even though Mr. Sensing’s 
statements were the basis for my re-. 
marks. It was this Tennesseean who, 
with firsthand knowledge of the opera- 
tions of TVA, said that— 

A Senator has written the President 4 
letter urging him by ail means to have Mr. 
Khrushchev include a survey of the TVA 
in his tour of the United.States. Well, if the 
thought is to make him feel at home, we 
should say that is a pretty good idea— 
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because he will certainly find no free enter- 
prise there. But what is Mr. Khrushchev 
himself to think, when we parade the TVA 
before him with pride, than that we are al- 
ready aping his philosophy of state owner- 
ship and state control—and that we are al- 
ready on our way toward making his 
prophecy about our grandchildren come 
true? We all want peace, yes; but must we 
obtain it at the expense of consorting with 
Communists and by the loss of our self- 
respect? . 

The prophecy referred to by Mr. 
Sensing was the Khrushchev statement 
that our grandchildren would be living 
under socialism. 

Now I have no apologies whatsoever 
for my contentions that TVA is a so- 
cialistic autocratic empire within our free 
Republic; but I do think that Mr. Evins 
might have let his readers know that 
the thought that Khrushchev would 
feel at home in making a survey of the 
TVA was-not mine but originated in 
the TVA area itself. 

The realization that TVA is social- 
istic is not a recent one. Speakers on 
the floor of the House at the time the 
original TVA bill was passed in 1933 
referred to it in terms such as these: 

Representative RicHw. It is socialism and 
Russianism on a gigantic scale. 

Representative Eaton. This bill, and 
every bill like it is, is simply an attempt to 
graft on our American system the Russian 
idea and make the Government everything 
and the citizen nothing. 


And upon its passage, Norman 
Thomas, the perennial socialistic candi- 
date for President, so aptly described 
TVA as “the only genuinely socialistic 
act in the New Deal—a flower in the 
midst of weeds.” 

Nor am I alone in the thought that 
TVA has not been the blessing TVA 
and its proponents would have us be- 
lieve. An outspoken editor of a news- 
paper published at Tupelo, Miss., in the 
TVA area itself had this to say after 
20 years of TVA: 

The time has come for TVA to back up 
and admit that the fastest growth in the 
South actually has taken place outside the 
TVA area and we who live within its bor- 
ders are still as a whole just about the 
poorest people in America. 

This of course would be quite true. For 
with the exception of giant projects like 
the Oak Ridge atomic energy plant that 
Uncle Sam has plunked down in Tennessee, 
the TVA area has shown less rapid indus- 
trial growth than several other portions 
of the South. 

And in income, the TVA area is still 
dollar for dollar further behind the na- 
tional average than it was in 1933 when the 
Tennessee Valley Authority was first estab- 
lished, 


Mr. Evins says if Mr. Khrushchev is 
invited to visit Tennessee, that his peo- 
ple will proudly show TVA to him—the 
world’s greatest cxample of water re- 
source development—where floods have 
been harnessed, navigation and com- 
merce promoted, and where great hydro- 
electric power dams produce low-cost 
electricity for sale to the people and 
for the defense of our country.” 

Will Mr. Evins and his fellow Ten- 
nesseans tell Mr. Khrushchev that the 
harnessing of the floods was done by 
permanently flooding hundreds of 
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thousands of acres of the finest land in 
Tennessee, an action which a president 
of the University of Tennessee protested 
long and loud? Will Mr. Khrushchev be 
told that the so-called low-cost electric- 
ity was made possible only through a 


‘ subsidy by the taxpayers of the Na- 


tion, who have furnished in round fig- 
ures $2 billion—interest free and Fed- 
eral tax free—for the construction of 
the TVA dams and powerplants? Will 
Mr. Khrushchey be told that the TVA, 
while . claiming credit for pioneering 
farm electrification, for nearly 20 years 
consistently lagged behind the country 
as a whole, in the percentage of farms 
electrified? Will it be pointed out to 
Mr. Khrushchev that only a few years 
ago a TVA spokesman admitted only 
one out of four farms in the TVA area 
had running water? This compares 
with a national average of more than 
double the TVA afea, with a number 
of States in which more than 9 out of 
10 of the farms have running water. 

Mr. Evins denounces what he refers to 
as the implications in my remarks of 
August 11, 1959 to the effect that the 
people of Tennessee are accepting and 
living with a communistic institution in 
their midst; that those who voted for, 
and the President who signed the recent 
revisions of the TVA Act, indicated ac- 
ceptance of communistic ideas by such 
action. Of course, Mr. Evins is free to 
read whatever implications he wants to 
into my statement or anyone else’s state- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD; but 
that does not make his interpretation 
a valid one. The record over the years 
of the TVA—from its inception in 1933 
as a navigation and flood-control proj- 
ect with incidental development of elec- 
tric power, to its present day growth 
into a gigantic autocratic electric power 
empire—is one of progressive usurpa- 
tion of powers which TVA itself con- 
tended earlier it did not have nor con- 
template. That the Congress later con- 
doned such progressive usurpation of 
powers, over the years, does not make it 
right nor change the socialistic nature 
of TVA. 

I did not say TVA was communistic, 
but if Mr. Evins or ‘anyone else believes 
there is so little difference between so- 
cialism and communism that they are 
inclined to treat the two as synonymous, 
that is their privilege. I would have to 


» agree that there is not a great difference 


between the two. Socialism destroys 
freedom by degrees, communism kills 
freedom by one death blow. 

Mr. Evins in a reference to visits of 
Russian Communists to farms in the 
State of Iowa appears to classify the in- 
dividualistic free enterprise of farming 
in Iowa with that of the socialistic pow- 
er program of the TVA. Nothing could 
be farther apart. I am sure the people 
in my district realize that a farmer in 
Iowa who pays Federal taxes and who 
buys his own farm and provides for his 
own farm machinery, stock and other 
operating costs, with his own funds or 
funds borrowed from a bank, could not 
compete in the marketplace with a 
farmer who pays no Federal tax and who 
is furnished interest free Federal funds 
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to buy his farm and to provide the capi- 
tal to operate it. To say that this same 
comparable sort of program under which 
TVA has been operating is not socialistic 
is to deny Webster’s or any other univer- 
sal definition of socialism. 

Mr. Evins charges that I do a disserv- 
ice to the people of Iowa when I point 
out the dangers of letting socialism-—as 
exemplified in TVA—spread to the other 
river basins in the Nation. May I assure 
my colleague that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of Iowa back my 
stand against the expansion of social- 
ism, which poses a constant threat to 
our great Nation and to individual free~ 
dom—the statements of Mr. Evins and 
the Governor of Iowa notwithstanding. 

Thousands of patriotic Americans 
from every section of the United States 
of America have requested a copy of my 
speech of May 4 last entitled “The Power 
Not To Tax Is Also the Power To De- 
stroy—Socialism or Freedom for Amer- 
ica.” Because of this great demand, I 
now have a supply on hand and will be 
pleased to send a copy to anyone request- 
ing same. I can assure you the reading 
of this speech will open the eyes of any 
patriotic American. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time 
an attempt has been made to ridicule me 
for being a conservative. I am proud to 
admit that I believe in being conserva- 
tive with the inherent constitutional 
liberties of the American people and with 
the taxpayers’ hard-earned dollars. I 
also believe each section of our great 
Nation should pay its fair share of the 
cost of government in keeping with the 
constitutional requirement. And that 
the Federal Government should not be 
called upon to provide for those services 
for which the people can provide for 
themselves. 

If believing in and fighting for the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the individual freedoms which it pro- 
vides is being an extremist, then I plead 
guilty to the charge. If belief in the 
American principle of free enterprise 
which has made this Nation great makes 
an extremist of me, as Mr. Evins charges, 
then I plead guilty to the charge before 
man and God. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is better to 
be an extremist in the defense of the 
Constitution and the freedoms and 
principles for which it stands than to be 
a modern liberal. The American people 
have long ago correctly defined a mod- 
ern liberal as one who is liberal with the 
people’s inherent liberties and liberal 
with the taxpayers’ hard-earned dollars 
and who desires the creation of an all- 
powerful autocratic central government 
which will look out for us from the cra- 
dle to the grave. Whether you call it 
socialism or some other name matters 
not. In my estimation it is contrary to 
the constitutional rights and principles 
upon which this great Nation was 
founded. 

In regard to the recent passage of the 
so-called TVA bond bill which Mr. Evins 
referred to, it is of interest to note that 
the entire Republican membership of 
the House Public Works Committee 
voted against reporting the bill out of 
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the committee. And in the vote on final 


passage. 

Republicans voted for passage. It can be 
seen that I am not alone by a long shot 
in my opposition to giving TVA prac- 
tically unlimited power to operate with- 
out proper executive and congressional 
control. For those who think TVA is 
under proper control, I should like to 
end my statement with a quote from a 
recent issue of the Congressional Quar- 
terly: 

A TVA spokesman said TVA would not be 
bound to follow any recommendations that 
the President made about its expansion 
plans. 





Dangerous Situation Developing in the 
Caribbean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a forth- 
right editorial in the August 25, 1959, 
issue of the Hopewell News, of Hopewell, 
Va., emphasizes the dangerous situation 
now developing to the south of the 
United States in the Caribbean. Its 
statements attributed to me were made 
in an address by me on “Storm Clouds 
Over the Caribbean” on August 24, 1959, 
at Reading, Pa., before the Patriotic Or- 
der of Sons of America of Pennsylvania, 
which was quoted by Representative 
Francis E. WAtrer in his address to the 
House of Representatives on August 26, 
1959. 

The indicated editorial and an accom- 
panying newsstory by Sam Fogg, of 
United Press International, follow: 
[From the Hopewell (Va.) News, Aug. 25, 

1959] 


DanceErovus SrrvaTion Is DEVELOPING IN 
CARIBBEAN 


The International Communist conspiracy 
has been stirring up trouble in South and 
Central America and the Caribbean area for 
a long time. But right now they seem to be 
having more success than usual. 

Apparently something new. has been added. 
We call your attention to the article on this 
page today by Sam Fogg of United Press 
International. According to this the Chi- 
nese Communist are now active in the Carib- 
bean area, as well as Central and South 
America. . 

The foothold that the Communists have 
secured in Cuba under Fidel Castro has given 
them a beachhead where they can stir up 
trouble over a wide area. The more trouble 
they can start the better it is for the Com- 
munists. . 

One of their favorite tricks is to stir up 
hatred of the United States. The way that 
Fidel Castro has lambasted the United States 
sounds like his speeches were written by 
Communist agents. In spite of all that we 
have done for the nations south of us, the 
United States is still the whipping boy for 
Reds, Pinks, liberals, politicians and so- 
called intellectuais. 

SET UP ALLIANCE 


* Just what the Chinese Communists hope 
to gain in the lands south of us is not very 


/ 
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clear. But a delegation of Chinese Commu- 
nist journalists were welcomed to Cuba by 
prominent Cuban officials and have been 
touring Central and South America. They 
have established the New Chinese Democratic 
Alliance in Cuba and announced they would 
publish a newspaper ther 


e. 
Of course such shenanigans within 50 miles 


of the United States can prove most trouble- 
some and disruptive. 

It must not be forgotten that one of the 
objects of all this Communist plotting is to 
take over or neutralize the Panama Canal. 
In a recent speech Representative DANIEL J. 
Fioop, of Pennsylvania, long a student of 
Pan-American affairs, had this to say about 
the attempted invasion of Panama last 
spring: ' : 

“The situation at Panama did not remain 
quiet for long. Victorious revolutionists in 
Cuba, trained in revolutionary jungle warfare 
in Oriente Province of that important island 
country and seeking new worlds to conquer 
focused on the isthmus. 

. “In collaboration with radical elements of 
Panama, a few of them exiled in Cuba, some 
Cuban niercenaries, on April 26, 1959, landed 
at historic Nombre de Dios on the Caribbean 
coast of Panama, a short distance east of the 
Atlantic entrance of the Panama Canal. 
One of the objectives of this armed inva- 
sion of Panama was a token occupation of 
the Canal Zone. Its main objective was to 
bring about the overthrow of the duly elected 
and constitutional Government of Panama. 
What a crisis might thus have been created.” 


PEOPLE EXCITED 


“Despite the strength of the 3,000-man 
National Guard of Panama, the people there 
became gravely excited by the invasion, with 
evident hysteria among certain political 
leaders. Had Panamanians known that some 
of their high officials had sent their fam- 
ilies into the Canal Zone as a haven of 
refuge, the people of that country would 
have been far more apprehensive. 

“Fortunately for all, the invasion collapsed, 
with the Cubans surrendering to the Pana- 
manian forces. After brief detention and vir- 
tually no punishment, the invaders were 
shipped home where they were disavowed 
by those who sent them, thus closing the 
immediate crisis. But the end is not yet. 

“Who was responsible for that assault? 
The best answer to that questions is by Pres- 
ident de la Guardia, who stated: ‘This was 
not a group of adventurers from our own 
country, or even from Cuba. These people 
were mostly Cubans, but directed and led by 
militant Communists. Their ambition is the 
long-stated one of taking over the Panama 
Canal.’ 

“This description by President de la Guar- 
dia is conservatively expressed and conforms 
generally to the pattern of current Caribbean 
turmoil. Similarly motivated by Comnrnist 
influence this turmoil has already included 
invasions of two other countries, Nicaragua 
and the Dominican Republic, which repelled 
them.” 

This is a highly dangerous situation and 
one that calls for constant vigilance on our 
part, with action wherever it can be taken. 
Unfortunately under our good-neighbor pol- 
icy we have pledged nonintervention in the 
affairs of our neighbors to the South. But 
we cannot allow any of them to become Com- 
munist satellites. We are glad to see that 
Secretary Herter is working with the other 
responsible statesmen of the organization 
of American States on this grave problem. 


_— 


Reps EXxPLorr CarRIsBEAN? 
(By Sam Fogg) 

Communist desire to establish a beach- 
head on this country’s Latin-American door- 
step has been underscored by Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter’s warning that 
bristling tensions in the Caribean are play- 
ing into Red hands. 


September 1 


Mr. Herter told the conference of western 
hemisphere foreign ministers at Santiago, 
Chile, that the ferment of disorder, dispute, 
hostility, and threat in the Caribbean coun- 
tries provides “Just the opportunity inter- 
national Communists are always seeking” 
to undermine democracy in the Americas. 

Ominous evidence that Communist leaders 
in the Kremlin and Red China are seeking 
to exploit Latin-American unrest has been 
accumulating steadily this year. 

Latin Americans are being given the “red 
carpet” treatment in Moscow and Peiping. 
Soviet premier Nikita Khrushchev and Red 
China strong man Mao Tse-tung have lent 
their personal prestige to the drive. 

Here are some of the significant signposts 
that have marked the Red campaign in the 
trouble-torn Caribbean as well as other 
Latin-American countries beset by political 
hostilities and economic distress: 

During the 2ist congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in Moscow this 
year, delegates of 18 Communist Parties-in 
Latin America were present and accorded an 
emphatic Red spotlight. Eleven of these 
delegates delivered addresses to the congress. 
Reports from various sources indicate that 
their problems were accorded “preferential 
consideration.” Khrushchev himself hailed 
what he called Latin America’s struggle 
against US. “imperialism.” 

Twelve. of the Latin-American delegates 
went from Moscow to Communist China 
where Mao Tse-tung received them with 
assurances of “continued fraternal support.” 

Since the visit by the delegates in March, 
Spanish-language broadcasts from Peiping 
have approximately doubled. There has been 
a substantial increase of visitors from Latin 
America to China. Non-Communists as well 
as known Communists have been given the 
red-carpet treatment, 

In one 5-day period in July, Communist 
China entertained student delegation from 
Bolivia, and a former Vice President of Chile. 
The welcome mat is out particularly for wom- 
en’s groups, youth organizations, trade 
unionists, and former government officials. 

A delegation of Communist Chinese jour- 
nalists has toured Latin America. Their visit 
developed into a subtle campaign to hire 
local reporters in those countries to assist in 
preparing propaganda broadcasts to. Latin 
America. The delegation arrived in Cuba 
July 8 and was welcomed by a number of 
prominent Cuban officials. 

There is some evidence of a close alliance 
between Chinese Communists and their party 
colleagues in Fidel Castro’s Cuba. On July 
10 a broadcast from Lima, Peru, said that the 
New Chinese Democratic Alliance would 
shortly publish a newspaper in Havana 
known as Kuan Wa Po. The New Chinese 
Democratic Alliance was described as the only 
Chinese Communist Organization officially 
established in Cuba. 

The Senate Internal Security Committee is 
focusing its attention on the Communist 
maneuvers. 





Maj. Gen. William P. Fisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been announced that Maj. Gen. William 
P. Fisher, director of Air Force legisla- 
tive liaison, will be leaving in a few 
weeks to assume command of the East- 
ern Air Force Military Air Transport 
Service. 


Seer Sy 
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General Fisher has brought great ~in the shop, child labor, and inadequate 


ability and outstanding results to this 
complex assignment. He has been a 


persuasive advocate of our defense pro- 


gram and he has done much to keep 
alive the cordial relationship which 
exists between the Congress and the 
Department ‘of the Air Force. 

I wish General Fisher his greatest suc- 
cess in his new assignment and I know 
that my colleagues will join me in wel- 
coming General Fisher’s successor as 
Air Force director of legislative liaison, 
Maj. Gen. Thomas C. Musgrave, Jr. 





The Landrum-Griffin Bill Spells Out the 
Basic Rights of the Worker, the Union, 
the Business Community, and the Amer- 
ican Public in General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, few is- 
sues before the Congress of the United 
States have been as punctuated with 
emotion, heated controversy, misinfor- 
mation, and contradiction as the labor 
reform measure of 1959. 

Actually, one must sensibly analyze 
and appraise the structure of our present 
day economy and its basic goals to prop- 
erly appraise the issue in its proper per- 
spective. 

We must not forget for 1 minute that 
everyone living in a democracy such as 
ours has certain rights. These rights 
are both legal and moral and must re- 
main.so if we are to preserve a proper 
balance in our society. 

Can anyone deny that every man seek- 
ing to earn a living has the right to pur- 
sue his trade or occupation in the best 
interest of his own standard of living as 
well as for his family? Under his con- 
stitutionalwights and freedoms he must 
not be forced to pay tribute nor be sub- 
jected to forced labor. 

Labor unions and their leaders must be 
provided with the same right to peace- 
ably organize and represent employees 
in collective bargaining to secure a good 
standard of wages and better working 
conditions for their members. 

The business community, on the other 
hand, must be provided the right under 
the law to do business.by the same 
standards and to show a profit for their 
investment of time, money, and effort. 

The American public has the right to 
expect that these forces within our gi- 





gantic economy maintain a relationship ° 


which is not detrimental to the general 
welfare of the public. 

Because in years gone by, management 
engaged in a selfish drive for power and 
profits with little regard for the welfare 
of the individual worker, labor unions or- 
ganized for the collective protection of 


. the workingman. How necessary this 


was when one considers the old days of 
the sweatshop, poor working conditions 


wages. It e necessary for I ederal 
law to provide protection of the individ- 
ual to be represented by a union and to 
permit the union to speak for him. 

In 1935 Congress passed the Wagner 
Act at a time when organized labor was 
still struggling for survival. It was dur- 
ing this era that Congress gave union 
leaders an almost absolute right to picket, 
strike, or treat employers in any way they 
desired just as long as the objective was 
to bring employees into the union. 

Laws have different effects upon our 
way of life under different economic con- 
ditions, and it is the job of Conpress to 
constantly consider the rights of all seg- 
ments of our economy, to protect the 
rights of all people and to maintain a 
degree of balance necessary to the best 
interests of the American public in 
general. 

In 1947 Congress passed the Taft- 
Hartley law because this picture became 
So totally out of balance that establish- 
ing ground rules became necessary to the 
very survival of the business community. 
At any time the power of any group or in- 
dividual is curtailed by law, one must 
expect the emotional shouting of that 
particular group. So it was at the time 
of Taft-Hartley. Union leaders charged 
that passage of this law would ruin or- 
ganized labor and would create slave 
labor throughout industry if it were ever 


‘enacted. Many of the same folks who 


made these allegations were those who 
charged the House-passed Landrum- 
Griffin bill, which I supported, was a 
union buster and antilabor legislation. 

Yet, 12 years after passage of what 
union bosses called the slave labor Taft- 
Hartley law, we find American labor 
with the highest wages and best work- 
ing conditions in the history of this Na- 
tion. We find, too, union membership 
across the country has increased by 
nearly 3 million members since the 
Taft-Hartley law was passed” In all 
fairness, does it not seem understand- 
able that the same wild charges against 
Landrum-Griffin failed to modify the 
judgment of nearly two-thirds of the 
membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

It is ridiculous to say that the House- 
passed bill is in any manner of means a 
union buster. If it is ultimately enacted 
into law in a form resembling that 
which was approved by the House, it 
will do nothing more than cure some of 
the abuses which unfortunately put a 
stigma ypon the many honest and sin- 
cere labor organizations. 


The Landrum-Griffin bill does not in- * 


terfere in any way with the collective 
bargaining rights of organized labor in 
a dispute between union and manage- 
ment. 

It does not prohibit picketing in such 
disputes. 

It does not attempt to tell any labor 
organization how it may spend its dues 
and funds. 

It does not prevent proper recourse 
against management where legitimate 
contracts exist. 

It does not curb the iegitimate objec- 
tives of organized labor. 
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The Landrum-Griffin bill does provide 
equal rights to union members in the 
conduct of their union affairs. 

It does provide freedom of speech and 
assembly for union members to meet 
and assemble with each other, to freely 
express their views and to speak up at 
union meetings without reprisal by 
union bosses. Makes the use of force or 
violence to deny such ‘rights a crime. 

It does prohibit increases in dues, 
initiation fees and assessments, or impo- 
sition of general or special assessments 
by labor bosses except by vote of the 
membership. 

It does grant a uhion member the 
right to take court or administrative 
action against his union or its officers, 
after his right to a union hearing within 
a 4-month period is exercised. 

It does guarantee workers the right to 
a hearing to prevent improper fine or 
penalty imposed by labor bosses. 

It does provide for free and fair union 
elections by secret ballot, with opportu- 
nity for the nomination of candidates, 
elections at reasonable intervals, no re- 
prisals for supporting any particular 
candidate, no use of union or employee 
money to influence elections, member- 
ship lists made available to candidates 
to insure membership of election infor- 
mation. * 

It does provide machinery for mem- 
bers to remove crooked officials by mak- 
ing possible court-ordered elections by 
members to remove such crooked union 
officials. 

It does provide for the protection of 
union funds by making union officials 
give members a full accounting of union 
funds, with penalties for misuse of funds. 

It does provide for the regulation of 
trusteeships and prevents power-hungry 
labor bosses from using dummy locals to 
force themselves on unwilling union 
members. 

It does provide for the protection of 
economic strikers against the use of 
strikebreakers’ votes in NLRB elections. 

It does provide for allowance of union 
security agreements by building-trades 
unions, before hiring, with employees in 
the construction industry. 

It does end no man’s land, giving 
union member and employer a court or 
board remedy to enforce his rights under 
the law where NLRB refuses to hear such 
cases. 

These are 12 things that the Landrum- 
Griffin reform bill does to benefit union 
members. These are 12 reasons why I 
joined with the majority of the Members 
of the House of Representatives in sup- 
porting it. 





Farewell to Walter Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 
Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it was 


with mixed feelings that I recently 
learned of the impending retirement at 
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the conclusion of the current session of 
Walter Lee, the very able legislative 
assistant of the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Claims. I am happy for 
him that he has the opportunity to retire 
and to take it easy after his many years 
of service on Capitol Hill. Iam sad that 
he will no longer be around to assist us 
in his very courteous and efficient 
manner. 

It was my -pleasure to know Walter 
since I first came to Congress in 1951. 
He has been most cooperative whenever 
I would callon him. His advice in con- 
nection with legislation has always been 
straightforward, sincere, and wise. I 
shall miss his good counsel in these mat- 
ters. Somehow Capitol Hill will just not 
be the same without Walter Lee. 

In his well-earned and well-deserved 
retirement, I wish him and his family 
many years of good health and happi- 
ness. May his years be long and his 
memory of his many friends on Capitol 
Hill always pleasant. 


Under Self-Help Provision of Wool Act 
Woolgrowers Are Helping Solve Their 
Own Probems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the month of September the woolgrowers 
of America are voting in a national ref- 
erendum on the question of allowing de- 
ductions of 1 cent per pound from incen- 
tive payments in order to finance con- 
tinued promotion, advertisement, and 
merchandizing of wool and lamb. 

Under the Wool Act certain incentive 
payments are made annually to growers 
to encourage more sheep production in 
this country. These payments are de- 
rived solely from import duties from wool 
that is brought in from foreign countries 
to compete on our own domestic markets. 
And the 1 cent deducted for promotion 
is taken from the money provided by the 
import fees. The incentive level for wool 
is established each year by the Secretary 
of Agriculture at a figure calculated to 
allow for the deduction and at the same 
time provide encouragement and incen- 
tive for our American growers, in the 
national interest, to increase the sheep 
population of this country. 

This promotion program is handled 
by the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil, headed by Mr. Don Clyde, of Utah, 
an able grower who is dedicated to the 
best interest of our woolgrowers. And 
even though during the 4 years the pro- 
gram has been in effect—there has hard- 
ly been enough time to observe its capa- 
bilities—definite improvement has been 
noted. 

Despite the great drought and the 
world depression in the textile field, our 
sheep population has increased by 1,- 

000, 
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crease in wool consumption over the 

same period during the preceding year; 

and prices have jumped more than 27 

percent in the first half of 1959. 

NEED FOR PROMOTION EVIDENT FROM INROADS 
IN TEXTILES BY SYNTHETICS 


The necessity for an effective promo- 
tion program is self-evident when we 
look at the competition record in re- 
cent years with the manmade fibers. 
The Department of Agriculture informs 
me that in 1921 apparel wool accounted 
for 10 percent of all fabrics consumed in 
this country, in 1937 it was 6.3 percent, 
and in 1958 it had dropped to only 3.7 
percent. This despite some improve- 
ment already noted as a result of pro- 
motion and advertisement by the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council. 

During that same period the synthet- 
ics or Manmade fibers accounted for 
0.6 percent in 1921 of all fabrics con- 
sumed in this country; in 1937 it was 6.9 
percent, and in 1958 it had reached 28.6 
percent. 

It is significant, too, that in 1 year 
the manufacturers of synthetics spend 
nearly $25 million in promoting and ad- 
vertising their manmade fibers. This 
is more than woolgrowers have spent in 
this country during the life of their 
industry. 

WOOL ACT RENEWAL LAST YEAR INCLUDED SELF- 
HELP PROVISION 


Mr. Speaker, it will be recalled that 
after a 4-year trial run, the Wool Act 
was last year extended by Congress 
for an.additional 3 years. The act in- 
cluded section 708, which authorizes the 
deductions for promotion. 

Many will recall that one of the sell- 
ing points in obtaining an extension of 
the law was section 708. It was pointed 
out then that here was a provision 
which enables the growers, by their own 
voluntary agreement if they should by 
a two-tiiirds vote choose to do so, to help 
themselves to regain their rightful place 
in our national economy. 

Some 94 organizations directly con- 
nected with the sheep owners and all 
general farm organizations, with but 
one possible exception, gave unqualified 
support for the renewal of the Wool Act 
with section 708, the self-help provision, 
included. 

Only the American Farm Bureau en- 
tertained any misgivings about the need 
for section 708. The Congress, being 
anxious to have the growers do more for 
themselves toward the solution of their 
own problems, gave little heed to objec- 
tions raised against section 708, and 
these objections’ were promptly dis- 
counted and overruled. 

Thus, it was quite evident that the 
Congress felt that if the Government 
was to continue to help support the 
woolgrowers, the growers would be 
expected to continue to help support 
themselves through the continued use 
of section 708. 

NEUTRAL POSITION PROMISED EY FARM BUREAU 
LAST YEAR ON ISSUE POSED BY REFERENDUM 
Last year when the Wool Act was 

before the Congress for renewal the 

Farm Bureau representative who was 

testifying before the House Committee 

on Agriculture on the question of exten- 
sion, Mr. Frank Wooley, the Farm 


the 


_ Bureau spokesman, testified: 


September 1 


Well, we take the position in the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. Hill, that it 
is our responsibility to present as many 
facts as we can through all of our various 
media to the farmers as to what the pros 
and cons are with respect to any referendum — 
that is put to them for a vote. We do not 
take the point of view that it is our re- 
sponsibility, we think it is improper on our 
part, to tell them how they are to vote. 
We just merely do everything we can to see 
that they understand that a vote is being 
taken, and that it is in the interest of every- 
one to know the issues on both sides, and 
we do everything we can to urge that they 
vote with respect to the subject. 


Unfortunately, however, in some 
recent releases on the issue being 
decided by the referendum, the Farm 
Bureau has publicized some information 
that has not told the entire story. In- 
deed some of the published figures I 
have seen have been very misleading 
in regard to the success of the promo- 
tion program under section 708. Perf- 
haps this has been an inadvertence, but 
nevertheless it is not in keeping with the 
policy position outlined by Mr. Wooley 
in his testimony. 

Let me give one or two examples of 
what I mean. As one example, the 
Farm Bureau has in effect pulled two 
figures out of the air to show that from 
1954 to 1958 the US. farm price 
of wool dropped 31.6 percent, but failed 
to state further that wool prices in 1958 
dropped to an extremely low point be- 
cause of prices of wool all over the world 
were extremely depressed due, as I previ- 
ously pointed out, to a worldwide textile 
recession. Except for the promotion 
program, the prices might very. well have 
dropped even more. 

Moreover, in order to get the full pic- 
ture before our growers the Farm Bu- 
reau should have gone further and ex- 
plained that in.the last 6 months the 
farm price of wool has increased 27.4 
percent and that in the first third of this 
year, wool consumption increased 39.5 
percent over the same period of 1958. 
Without a recital of these facts, the in- 
formation put out by the Farm Bureau 
was obviously very deceptive and mis- 
leading to our wool growers. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, the American 
Farm Bureau, the great farm organiza- 
tion that it is, does not want to see man- 
made fibers, with their huge advertising 
budgets, make even further inroads into 
the fiber field enjoyed by wool, cotton, 
and other superior natural fibers. 

We have our backs to the wall in this 
fiber battle, and we need to marshall all 
the support obtainable from all organi- 
zations interested in our sheep industry. 


Mills Scores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege and honor to place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial on 
our colleague, Congressman WILBUR D, 
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Mutts, from the Commercial Appeal of 
Memphis, Tenn., one of the Nation's 
leading newspapers. 

This editorial was so outstanding that 
I thought the membership would like to 
read it: 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, Aug. 26, 1959] 
Mitts Scores 

WitauR D. Mitts of Kensett; Ark., has 
zeroed in on the main target for this year’s 
session of Congress, and for the people who 
elect Congressmen. 

That target is governmental spending pro- 
gram that quits when the money runs out— 
a balanced budget—an end to the part of 
shrinking purchasing power due to deficit 
spending. 

As senicr Democrat on the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. Mitts is one of the 
most powerful men in Congress. This com- 
mittee has turned away from proposals for 
getting money to keep up the pace of inter- 
state highway construction by bookkeeping 
devices that amount to reaching into the 
Treasury. 

It has voted 16 to 9 for 22 months of 1 
more cent of Federal gasoline taxes to sup- 
port the special pay-as-you-go fund for in- 
terstate highways. 

The idea is, Mr. Mirus said, that getting 
highway fund money from the General 
Treasury would jeopardize any chances of 
balancing the Federal budget. 

Well said, Mr. MILs, 





Berkeley County, W. Va., War Memorial 
Park Dedicated; Popular Recreational 
Area Is Debt Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to have participated in 
the dedication for the Berkeley County 
War Memorial Park near Martinsburg, 
W. Va., Saturday, August 29, 1959. 

The program for this significant event 
contained a history of the park, includ- 
ing these cogent sentences: 

The Berkeley County War Memorial Park 
stands today as both a memorial to our 
community’s honored war dead and as a 
tribute to the cooperation of thousands of 
our citizens who have made the park possi- 
ble. * * * The memorialization has been 
chiefly in the planting of maple trees and 
installation of individual markers, one to 
each of the war dead. The park, a suitable 
recreational area that also is a living me- 
morial to the nearly 200 youths who gave 
their lives in World Wars I and II, contains 
about 20 acres of land and was purchased for 
$15,000. More than $100,000 in cash has 
been contributed toward development of the 
park during the past 13 years, plus thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of volunteer labor 
and free material. * * * All money for the 
park development has been obtained 
through voluntary contributions without a 
cent coming from any governmental agency. 
* * * Dedication has been long delayed but 
it comes at a time when the park is reaching 
new peaks of popularity and when it stands 
debt free, ; 
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Appropriately, the present officers and 
the original members of the board of 
the Berkeley County War Memorial As- 
sociation, Inc., and others who con- 
tributed much to the successful develop- 
ment of the park and to its dedication 
program, were recognized in the histori- 
cal review, including Paul B. Martin, 
president of the park board and the 
mayor of Martinsburg when the original 
park committee was appointed on Au- 
gust 17, 1946; Garland L. Dunn, chair- 
man of the board; Ernest H. McKee, 
vice president; Donald G. Rentch, secre- 
tary; Thom R. Keller, treasurer; Doug- 
las Shipley and Mrs. Harry L. Reeves, 
members of the original mayor’s com- 
mittee and the original board; Russell 
J. Scrivener, Lovell Alderton, Rev. Fred- 
erick F: Bush, Jr., and Charles V. Sul- 
livan of the original mayor’s committee; 
Lacy I. Rice, Judge D. H. Rodgers, Frank 
C. Thomas, Philip T. Seibert, Lou Cohen, 
Rev. Father George Huber, Mrs. Paul 
Hammann, M. L. Depenbrock, Mrs. 
Jacob Schleuss, Harry C. Hammann, 
Mrs. C. A. Kitchell, and John Skelly of 
the original board. 

Preceding the dedication program 
there were band concerts by Musselman 
and Martinsburg High School bands, 
and the Martinsburg Municipal Band. 

In response to the association’s invi- 
tation, I delivered the dedicatory ad- 
dress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that extracts from my speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recors. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

AN ADDRESS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
_ DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, AT THE DEDICA- 

TION OF THE BERKELEY COUNTY WAR ME- 

MORIAL PARK, MARTINSBURG, W. Va., AUGUST 

29, 1959 

I am strengthened as I look about me and 
see the fruits of 13 years of community en- 
deavor in your memorial park. We are 
gathered to dedicate this effort to the mem- 
ory of your loved ones who gave their lives 
in freedom’s cause. Their names and the 
remembrance of their deeds will be perpetu- 
ated in the life of this area. They died that 
our Nation’s future might be more secure, 
It is fitting, therefore, that this memorial to 
your sons and brothers also looks to the 
future. Though monuments in stone and 
bronze may have their place, you could offer 
no finer tribute to the valiant dead than this 
shrine which so enriches the lives of those 
they left behind. 

In setting aside these 20 acres—in thus 
dedicating this ground, you have consecrated 
it to the living as well as the dead. In this 
way we help to keep alive and fresh the 
values and ideals of those who fought and 
died. This is our charge and our responsi- 
bility. 

Yet, our obligation to those young men 
does not end with the dedication of this 
ground today. The Berkeley County Me- 
morial Park is but a beginning of the ful- 
fillment of our trust. Our responsibilities 
will be discharged only when we have also 
consecrated our lives to tasks worthy of the 
human sacrifices that have already been 
made, 

MEANING OF SACRIFICE 

Our words can but revive the memories 
of our departed loved ones; but it is our 
actions and our lives which will continue 
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to keep alive the meaning of their sacrifice. 
The courageous young men to whom we give 
our homage offered their blood and their 
lives in the cause of humanity—in the right 
of the individual to achieve for himself a 
way of freedom and dignity. This is the 
idea which in the past has given the thrust 
to American life. More than any other 
idea, it continues to give meaning and vi- 
tality to our present life, and it has been 
the ultimate goal toward which man’s con- 
stant progress through the centuries has 
been directed. Thus, the journey toward 
the American dream has been man’s journey 
toward the full humanity of man. Yet the 
struggle has not ended. 

It has been a dispiriting and tragic dis- 
illusionment for Americans, and for citizens 
of other free nations as well, to see in the 
years since the end of World War II, the 
extinguishment of the ideals of freedom and 
individual dignity among the millions of 
people under the domination of the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. In the face of 
such terrifying repression and assaults upon 
the integrity of man, we might, in moments 
of weakness, wonder if it has been worth 
the cost in blood and treasure. 

For those who gave their lives in the 
cause of human freedom, we find assurance 
in the words of the Gospel (John IV, 14) that 
“* © * whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him, shali be in him a well 
of water springing up into everlasting life.” 
While this offers consolation to those who 
have lost friends and members of our fam- 
ilies, it does not relieve us of the responsi- 
bility of carrying on their struggle and 
thus, in some measure, giving meaning to 
their sacrifice. Only in this way can we 
truly memorialize those who gave the full 
measure of devotion to their country. 

When the great American poet, Walt 
Whitman, was confronted by the tragic death 
of President Lincoln he sought in some man- 
ner—as did the people of the Nation as a 
whole—to find a meaning in such an irra- 
tional and devastating event. Whitman 
solved his problem in the beautiful and 
moving poem, “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed.” Here he indicated 
that, since Lincoln had given his life for the 
Union, the only meaningful manner in which 
one could acknowledge his death was to 
contribute to the growth of the Union and 
the ideals for which the President had 
worked and died. These the poet symbolized 
in the sprig of green lilacs which he brought 
to the deceased President as a token of his 
commitment to the future and to the 
promise of growth and creativity that the 
future holds. 


LIVING COMMUNITY TRIBUTE 


This useful memorial park is your sprig 
of lilac. In the creation of this center you 
have also created a richer and better com- 
munity. For families and for single folk, 
for young and for old, this park offers op- 
portunities for a healthier and more whole- 
some life. And for the individual who may 
simply want to leave the indoors for a few 
minutes’ contemplation of the wonder of 
sky and clouds, of the miracle of youth and 
the sound of laughter, it offers balm to the 
heart and a lift to the spirit. And for other 
fortunate ones it may offer what Nature of- 
fered to the poet, William Cullen Bryant, 
when he wrote: 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she 


speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 
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This park thus exists as a living commu- 
nity tribute to the sacrifices of the sons of 
Berkeley County. Yet we may not rest with 
this. Each of us, individually, has the re- 
sponsibility to consecrate his life to the 
fulfillment of the American dream if those 
sacrifices are not to have been in vain. 

And what is this dream? It is what 
brought generations of men and women 
from Europe across 3,000 miles of ocean to 
settle on unknown shores. It is what 
brought later generations of men and women 
to cross our own Alleghenies into the great 
valley of the Midwest, and from there up 
across the high plains to the Sierras and 
finally to the Pacific Ocean itself. It is the 
dream embodied in our own State motto: 
“Mountaineers Always Free.” 

Men and women did not leave Europe 
because of what they feared and hated; 
they came to America because of what they 
loved and hoped. Later, when they left the 
eastern seaboard and started the long trek 
westward, they departed, not because they 
despised the East, but because they were 
drawn to the West by challenge and by be- 
lief—by the belief that they could create 
a future of greater worth and human dig- 
nity. This belief in the possibilities of man 
has shaped the destiny of America. 

It is true that there were intolerances and 
repressions. But the love and the faith 
outlived them. The belief in freedom of 
conscience outlived the theocracy of colon- 
ial Massachusetts. And the assurance in 
the dignity of the individual blotted out 
the misunderstanding of 200 years. 


LOVE AND HOPE-—NOT FEAR 


Until recently we Americans have lived 
in the light of what we have loved and 
hoped, not what we have feared. For 300 
years we followed the American dream of 
the future. And that dream became real. 
Tt became real in the land that Tom Jeffer- 
son and Sam Adams found—in the land 
that Emerson and Whitman explored—in 
the land of the free human spirit with eyes 
aimed at the future. For 300 years this 
was the dream that we lived and loved. 

But in recent years we have become 
guided less by our loves and hopes than by 
our fears. Less by our love of America than 
by our fear of Russia. Less by the hope 
and possibilities of the future, than by the 
fear and dangers of the future. 

It is a sick man who lives, not by his loves, 
but by his fears. Thus so, it is true of a 
nation. 

At the height of our power, the most com- 
mon talk is about our fears—our fear of the 
Soviet Union, our fear of inflation, our fear 
ef an unbalanced budget, our fear of the 
power of organized labor. 

Where is the talk, and where is the faith 
in the vision and the fulfillment of the 
dream? I said a moment ago that the dream 
had. become real. While that is true, it does 
not mean that the task is completed. Men 
are not truly free when they and their fam- 
ilies live in squalor and poverty. Children 
are not educated for freedom when our 
schools are inadequate. Future generations 
will not be free if we squander the natural 
resources on which freedom is maintained. 
In brief, the challenge of the future and the 
hope of the future are still before us. “The 
American journey,” as the poet, Archibald 
MacLeish stated, “has not ended. America 
is never accomplished, America is always still 
to build; for men, as long as they are truly 
men, will dream of man's fulfillment.” 

This, then, is the memorial we must dedi- 
cate as individuals: to rekindle the faith in 

American future, and to live with a re- 
of the possibilities of man. We 

have reason thus to live; whether 

will depends upon the indi- 
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End of Cold War Will Cause Reduction 
in Defense Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
the Nation is deeply concerned about 
the high cost of living and the tremen- 
dous Government expenditures. Relief 
from big defense spending is not in view. 
The forthcoming exchange visits be- 
tween the President of the United States 
and Nikita S. Khrushchev stir high 
hopes in the breasts of many Americans. 
Practical prognosticators predict no 
material results. The cold war and 
huge Government expenditures are 
likely prospects. We all hope that the 
President succeeds in tringing sanity 
to the viewpoint of the Soviet repre- 
sentative. We foresee that if the cold 
war ends, the public will obtain some 
sort of relief in taxes or in defense ex- 
penditures. 

A critical analysis by a brilliant 
writer of the New York Herald Tribune 
sets forth clearly the possibilities of 
savings if the cold war ends. I believe 
that a reading of an article by Allen M. 
Smythe, feature writer of the New York 
Herald Tribune, found in the August 23, 
1959, issue, will prove interesting read- 
ing and describes the hopes and aspira- 
tions’ of an economy-minded public. 
The article follows: 

Bic Derense Cuts Seen LIKELY Iv CoLD War 
ENDS 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

Top Pentagon officials deride the possibil- 
ity, but at the same time admit that the 
$41 billion defense budget could be cut a 
fourth almost immediately if President 
Eisenhower ordered it as a result of Premier 
Khrushchev's visit, Big Four disarmament 
negotiations or a reapraisal of Soviet mili- 
tary strength. 

They disagree as to where cuts should be 
made, but most contend that if world con- 
ditions would justify halting the expanding 
race for arms supremacy a downward trend 
in military spending would naturally follow. 

Any easing of international tensions ex- 
poses the vulnerability of many defense ex- 
penditures. More than $84,300 million is 
scheduled to be spent during fiscal year 1960 
on air defense against Russian bombers. 
Congressional criticism this session has been 
continuous against the billions already spent 
in Canada in this effort. 

The knowledge of or agreement on the 
size of Soviet naval strength could influence 
naval spending. The estimate of Soviet 
strength is based largely on the assumption 
that it is top priority. This assumption, 
in turn, is based on a calculated intelligence 
report of Russian industrial capacity. 

Congress recently appropriated $35 million 
for a start on a $380 million nuclear aircraft 
carrier. This is primarily an offensive weap- 
on and needs many supporting warships 
that will multiply this amount. 

During World War II submarines cost $5 
million each. The Navy wants a dozen sub- 
marines carrying ballistic nuclear missiles, to 
cost more than $100 million each. When 
shore establishment and supplies are in- 
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cluded the total is doubled. Only recently 
Secretary Neil H. McElroy has questioned the 
size and capability of the Russian fleet. 

Pentagon fiscal officials are thoroughly 
cognizant of the economic. effect that a 
sudden reduction in military spending might 
cause if it were not cushioned by properly 
prepared plans. The recession of 1953-54— 
although a mild one—was triggered by an 
abrupt reduction im military hardware. 

Key officials now point out that in the un- 
likely event of a disarmament agreement 
with Premier Khrushchev a gradual reduc- 
tion in the $14 billion annual spending on 
military hardware could be made that would 
not wreck the aviation, shipbuilding, and 
electronic industries. The possibility is that 
no reduction might be made in missile, re- 
research, and electronic efforts. 

Savings could be made in other areas. 
Nearly $2 billion annually could be cut 
from military construction. A large part of 
this program is for oversea bases and dis- 
persal of heavy bomber air bases. 

OTHER SAVINGS 


The elimination of the draft and a 20-per- 
cent manpower reduction in the armed serv- 
ices cowld result in a continuing saving of 
several billions in pay, housekeeping and 
housing expenses, The closing of many 
obsolete bases would save utility and main- 
taining expenses. 

Congressional investigations of improper 
influences, excessive military profits and du- 
plication ef weapons have caused the Penta- 
gon to review its plans for expensive new 
projects. = 

Already under review for possible aban- 
donment are North American's contracts for 
the all steel mach 3 B-70 bomber and F-108 
fighter. Under continuous scrutiny for costs 
and performance are three ICBM missile 
programs—the Atlas (Convair), the Titan 
(Martin), and the Minuteman (Boeing). 
Eight to ten of the missile projects have 
been quietly dropped. A little top-level 
displeasure would disqualify that many more, 

One Senator equally concerned over in- 
flation and the Nation’s security expressed 
it this way: “We learned from the recession 
in 1953 that defense reductions should not be 
made suddenly and exclusively with military 
contractors. Also, any defense savings should 
be accompanied by tax cuts for both in- 
dividuals and business. They should also 
coincide with stepped-up Federal plans to 
improve schools and hospitals.. Our high- 
way program should be speeded. More Fed- 
eral aid for slum clearance, especially for 
the_smalier cities, new jet airports and nu- 
clear cargo and passenger ships would also 
help cushion any economic shock resulting 
from reduction in our war efforts.” 


Talk Before Annual Meeting, Southside 
Electric Cooperative, August 29, 1959, 
by E. H. Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, August 29, 1959, Mr. E. H. Will, 
president of the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce and vice chairman of the 
board of directors of the Virginia Elec- 
trict & Power Co., delivered a most in- 
formative and interesting address be- 
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fore the annual meeting of the South- 
side Cooperative at Crewe, Va. 

The Southside Electric Cooperative is 
one of the outstanding rural electrifica- 
tion co-ops in the country. Mr. Wilris 
an outstanding businessman and a great 
Virginian. 

In the hopes that the Members of 
Congress will profit from his speech, I 
include it as a part of my remarks: 

Congressman AsBITT, Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers of the Southside Electric Cooperative, 
and friends, realizing my limitations as a 
public speaker, I was reluctant to accept the 
honor of speaking before you but acquiesced. 
at the insistence of my good friend, Charlie 
Hooper. I am sure that I will disappoint 
many of you, particularly if you are expect- 
ing any controversial fireworks. 

Under the able guidance and leadership of 
yur board of directors, your general man- 
ager and staff, your cooperative has made 
significant strides in promoting electricity 
in your rural areas. The splendid record 
written as to substantial increase in cus- 
tomers, and to an even greater degree, in- 
crease in usage, has come about by efforts 
of your management and the economic 
prosperity of the area that you serve. I con- 
gratulate you on a job well done. 

Unfortunately, when I accept as a speaker, 
I find myself in a position comparable to 
most ladies who have a number of hats to 
wear. It has been my good fortune to be 
associated with several organizations in var- 
ious capacities, most of them of a state- 
wide civic nature. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that my comments be made not as a 
representative of these various groups with 
which I am associated, but as a citizen of 
this fine State. 

With your permission and kind indulgence, 
I should like to touch on three subjects of 
vital interest to the economy of the State 
and, I believe, to the area in which your 
cooperative operates. I refer to the subjects 
of population, education, and industrializa- 
tion. While not speaking as an expert or 


an authority on these subjects, I will try 


to bring to you some of the information that 
T have accumulated in my travels around the 
State. 

I mention first population, because this 
will be one of the key factors in the future 
economic progress of the various areas 
throughout. the State of Virginia. Our ex- 
ploding population, already in evidence and 
projected with scientific accuracy for 1970— 
about 10 short years hence—will increase 20 
percent nationally from 175 million to 210 
million. Virginia should do as well as the 
average and, as we would normally expect, 
slightly better. While in the next several 
years births will level off—and this might 
surprise you, mainly because there aren’t 
enough new mothers to go around—a new 
baby boom will start around 1965 when the 
early postwar baby group will reach marrying 
age. 

Somewhat startlingly, we will find that 
the population upsurge by 1970 will produce 
a nationwide economy nearly 60 percent 
larger than it is y. One way of express- 
ing this tremendous potential is the use of 
a national index known as the gross national 
product, which is likely to expand to, roughly, 
$750 billion compared with the present $475 
billion. . 

While we may expect this population in- 
crease, we must also be constructively think- 
ing in terms of how to be sure that these 
new citizens remain: in Virginia and, par- 
ticularly, remain within the rural areas in 
order that our economy will be maintained 
and improved. 

Population and area growth go 
hand, which emphasizes the importance of 


holding our young people and attracting 
others, 
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Tt may or may not be consoling to you to 
know that the fastest growing age group will 
be the teenagers. The population between 
the ages 15 and 19 will increase more than 
60 percent in the interval before 1970. 
Doesn’t this challenge the educational needs 
and facilities of our high schools and col- 
leges? And, the cultural environment in 
which they will live? 

My other two topics are education and in- 
dustrialization which will have a strong 
bearing on the effectiveness in maintaining 
our rural growth. 

I do not propose to solve our education 
problems or to comment on the major ques- 
tion that has been posed in recent months, 
but I think a review of the progress of edu- 
cation in our elementary, high school, and 
higher institutions of learning is of utmost 
importance and should be receiving the care- 
ful attention and consideration of commu- 
nity leaders throughout the State. My re- 
marks are in ho way a criticism, but I trust 
that they may be constructive and productive 
of some new thoughts in the general im- 
provement of education throughout the 
State. At the outset I must say that I am 
of the opinion that great strides have been 
made in our educational system within the 
past few years. This, however, should not 
result in relaxing our efforts to further im- 
provement and to bringing us more in line 
with our proper place in comparison with 
other States. Recently, surveys have been 
made pertaining to the educational level in 
the State and, in general, the findings are 
not ones that we can read with too much 
pride. 

Comparisons of our educational level with 
all States rank Virginia in the bottom one- 
third group as to the educational level of its 
people. 

It has been definitely proved by compre- 
hensive surveys and studies that there is a 
distinct correlation between the educational 
level and the economic status in any general 
area such as the State as a whole and, al- 
most without exception, in smaller segments 
such as counties. Since we find that Vir- 
ginia is in the tail end group as to educa- 
tional level, it is not surprising that it is 
also in the tail end group of the States of 
the Nation as to the economic status of its 
people. Taking the latest available figures 
on per capita income, which cover the year 
1958, Virginia ranks 35th among 49 States 
with $1,674 as compared with an average of 
$2,057. 

You might ask whether we are getting our 
money’s worth from our educational system 
and I believe that the answer would be that 
we are getting our money’s worth but that, 
since our expenditures for education related 
to our ability to spend places us in the lower 
group among the various States, we have 
some basis for an approach to step up our 
expenditures for education and, thus, pull 
ourselves up somewhat by our bootstraps. 

Here again, we can see a definite relation- 
ship between population and expenditures 
for education since, with the present and 
expected expanded population, we will neces- 
sarily have to provide increased facilities and 
an increased number of teachers and profes- 
sors. Thus, volume alone will require addi- 
tional expenditures even though our scale of 
salaries remains the same. I do not think 
that Virginia wants to be ranked in the 
lower group as to proper compensation for 
the men and women with whom we are en- 
trusting the education of our children and 
grandchildren. May I touch with particular 
reference on our colleges and universities 
as to their needs in the foreseeable future. 
Our schools of higher learning deserve and 
need the moral and material support of all 
of our citizens and, particularly, our business 
and professional people who have to look to 
higher education for their present and future 
executives much in the same way that peo- 
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ple in rural communities have to look to 
college-trained men and women who will be 
so important in supplying the needs of the 
various rural areas, which include not only 
farming and allied interests but rural indus- 
trialization. 

You may ask, where are we going to get 
the money to take care of our expanding 
additional needs? At this point, I shall get 
out on the end of the limb. I am now re- 
ferring to the touchy subject of a sales tex, 
and I am sure that there will be groups on 
both sides of this question. In my opinion, 
it is the case of “eventually—why not now?” 
The subject has been put forth during the 
last several sessions of the general assembly 
and, in all probability, will raise its head 
again next January. 

May I hasten to add that if a sales tax is 
the answer, it should come only by adjust- 
ment of other taxes so our entire tax struc- 
ture is on a fair and equitable basis. I real- 
ize that this is expecting the impossible, but 
certainly it should be the overall objective. 

We are an island State surrounded on all 
sides by sales tax States and are one of the 
few remaining States in the Nation without a 
sales tax. Virginia is necessarily going to 
have additional revenues. Shouldn't the 
additional tax burden have a broader base of 
taxpayers in order that they may contribute 
their fair share to the cost of necessary State 
functions, including schools and colleges? 
With the built-in inflation of our national 
economy having its direct effect on Virginia's 
cost of government, some other source of 
revenue must be explored. Virginia has had 
for a long time a sound fiscal policy and its 
credit rating is among the highest of any 
State in the country. I believe it attained 
this enviable position because of its pay-as- 
you-go plan. The sales tax possibility fits 
in so logically and well in continuing our 
pay-as-you-go plan, but at the same time 
would not mortgage our grandchildren’s fu- 
ture in order to take care of our present-day 
needs. I do not have to remind those of you 
here that our State highway system is built 
on a sales tax principle. 

Every galion of gasoline that you buy is 
taxed by a specialized type of sales tax. We, 
of course, pay many hidden types of Federal 
sales tax when we buy various commodities, 
I will mention two that are not so hidden: 
that on each package of cigarettes, and that 
on the purchase you may make at the ABC 
store for medicinal purposes. Many com- 
munities levy a consumer tax on utilities, 
but this is again only a specialized sales tax. 
We are confronted with the degree to which 
we apply the principle of a sales tax, which 
we already have to a limited extent. It has 
been suggested that a sales tax may be the 
best answer for the various counties in meet- 
ing their responsibilities to the citizens in 
supporting the necessary functions of gov- 
ernmental. service, I believe that a great 
deal can be accomplished by the presentation 
to our citizens of the pros and cons of the 
sales tax issue in order that the fundamental 
facts may be brought out and understood. 

My third topic-—one that has received con- 
siderable attention in recent months and one 
that is of the utmost importance to the 
economy of Virginia and, in my opinion, of 
particular importance to the counties which 
are seeking proper ways to balance their 
basic agricultural economy with a diversified 
income—is industrialization. Many signs 
point to an awakening on the of lead- 
ers everywhere throughout the State, The 
present and future potential of this neces- 
sary segment of Virginia’s economy cannot 
be overlooked and must be aggressively 
pushed to keep ourselves abreast of the 
stiff competition that we face from other 
States around us and in the southeastern 
area, 

You will recall that Governor Almond 
pledged in his platform and in his inaug- 
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ural address his active support in this direc- 
tion and we are beginning to see some real 
rays of hope and realization. 

Constructive criticism by some individuals 
has needled all of us to direct our attention 
and efforts to this facet of our business life. 
We needed some real prodding and I think 
it has made us sit up and take notice and 
begin t6 do something about it. I believe 
that it has so far produced a change in the 
complexion and objectives of our board of 
conservation and economic development as 
well as stepped on the toes of the State 
chamber of commerce, and also pointed to 
the lack of leadership on the part of busi- 
ness and community interests. It was a 
good healthy dose of medicine that was pre- 
scribed, and I certainly think it has helped 
the patient to eventually get well. 

To carry out the Governor’s determina- 
tion to improve our economic climate, an 
additional appropriation was made by the 
last general assembly to set up increased 
industrial activity under the State board of 
conservation and economic development. 
This included added professional personnel 
as well as additional money for promotional 
effort, including nationai advertising. Re- 
cently, a large page ad appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal commenting on the Gover- 
nor’s industrial conference which he called 
several months ago, attended by 750 inter- 
ested people, many of whom are here today. 
The conference was a real start on a 
stepped-up industrial program and was, as 
many expressed, a success. Regional con- 
ferences are already in the making to fur- 
ther this interest throughout the State and 
I hope that this progressive area will take 
an active part in one of these conferences. 
Today many interested groups are working 
closer together than ever before to further 
our industrial progress. 

While some may differ, I believe the vari- 
ous groups, including the State board of 
conservation and economic development, the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, the 
railroads, utilities, port authority, local in- 
dustrial groups, local chambers of commerce, 
city and county commissioners and many 
others are cooperating—maybe not to the 
* extent that they will be in the near future 
but far better than in past years. We are 
beginning to see some results and should 
experience tangible gains in the not too far 
future. The recent announcement of a ply- 
wood firm’s locating in South Boston was 
a direct result of a State board of conserva- 
tion and economic development ad appear- 
ing in a national magazine. 

Certainly, we are going to realize more by 
pulling together than by pulling apart. It 
goes without saying that we have our 
faults—who doesn’t have some—and we 
should try to correct them. 

You might be interested to know that in 
the recent survey of the State chamber of 
commerce, the industrial development ques- 
tion led the list in the interest among its 
members. An almost unanimous recom- 
mendation was made to the effect that the 
State chamber of commerce should ma- 
terially step up its industrial development 
activity. 

‘Many communities within the State have 
formed and are forming industrial district 
organizations in a concerted effort to make 
available facilities for those industries seek- 
ing .expansion and decentralization, which 
seems to be almost universal among the na- 
tional business concerns throughout the 
country. It has been demonstrated in 
many instances that the availability of prop- 
erty-or buildings or local capital to construct 
such buildings makes the difference between 
a choice where many other industrial asset 
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factors are approximately equal. These lo- 
cal industrial groups are motivated by a 
progressive interest in the future well-being 
of their community areas, which is really an 
investment in maintaining and expanding 
their local economy. 

Within recent years the industrialization 
picture has changed in its fundamental con- 
cept and,.fortunately for the counties, has 
changed in their directions. 

Of necessity in bygone days, industries 
had to be built in heavily populated areas 
in’ order that employees would be readily 
available for its operations. Today the op- 
erating personnel comes to the manufactur- 
ing plant without difficulty by automobile 
and our splendid system of State roads and 
highways. According to surveys recently 
made, this working traveling public can be 
expected from a radius of 30 miles and, in 
many cases, employees travel even greater 
distances. Also, in this day of automation, 
which the electric industry makes possible, 
fewer employees are required, but these em- 
Ployees are better paid and work under 
better conditions than ever before and bring 


'@ higher degree of economy than some of 


our manufacturing concerns did in bygone 
years. 

As a matter of fact, many companies are 
seeking the rural areas for their future 
plants in order to have available a source 
of competent and established employees such 
as Virginia offers. Many of these employees 
come from families whose primary interest 
may be agriculture and, thus, a balanced 
family economy resulis. 

I think we shall witness more and more 
opportunities for locating manufacturing 
concerns which will not only help the com- 
munities but will be mutuaily beneficial to 
the well-being of the organizations. Bear 
in mind that these incoming plants, in ad- 
dition to their payrolls, contribute mate- 
rially to the local interest in the payment of 
taxes. 

Of course, the local development of in- 
dustrial interest necessarily takes leadership, 
time, effort and money on the part of a 
dedicated group of citizens, but our Ameri- 
can way of life places this responsibility on 
us in return for the many blessings that 
we have received and our responsibility to 
the coming generations. While in many 
cases efforts may be discouraging at first, 
the eventual success will reward those who 
are farsighted enough to see that we owe 
something to our communities. 

May I conclude by reemphasizing the im- 
portance that I think population, education 
and industrialization will play in the present 
and future economy of the various commu- 
nities and our State. Since I have made 
several observations which I am sure are 
controversial, may I again say that I make 
these observations as an individual and not 
as an official representative of the organiza- 
tions it has been my privilege and honor to 
be associated with. 

I again congratulate the Southside Electric 
Cooperative on its achievements and say 
that I appreciate the honor of appearing 
before you today. 

If I have left one little thought of a con- 
structive nature that can be used as a seed 
to germinate into a community effort, I will 


-be greatly rewarded by your gracious atten- 


tion to my remarks. 

We should remember the words of Ben- 
jamin Franklin—who taught us so much 
wistom— 


time be of all: things the most precious, 
must be the greatest prodigality, 
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Contempt of the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith an editorial from the 
Allendale County Citizen, Allendale, 
S.C., concerning James B. Carey’s threat 
against me and the other 229 Members 
of the House who supported the Landrum 
bill. I also enclose therewith a copy of 
my letter to Carey along with his record 
in the archives of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

{From the Allendale County Citizen, Allen- 
dale, 8.C., Aug. 28, 1959] 


CONTEMPT OF THE PEOPLE 


The arrogant, well-nigh stupid, attitude 
of union labor leaders is well exemplified in 
letters which James B. Carey, AFL-CIO vice 
president, sent to 229 Representatives who 
voted for the Landrum-Griffin labor bill, 
which Carey opposed. The letters over Mr. 
Carey’s signature threaten the legislators 
with retaliation at the polls. 

The same type of letter could have been 
written by the head of a criminal syndicate 
to law enforcement officers trying to protect 
the lives and property of their neighbors. 
The labor movement is not a government 
and has no more right to interfere with due 
process of law than any other group in this 
Nation. 

Thousands of people, who hitherto have 
desired to give labor its due, will be dis- 
gusted by the Carey tactics and will vote for 
those Congressmen who, faced with the 
mounting power, almost the power of life 
and death, accumulated by union leaders, 
saw fit to set the Nation’s welfare above that 
of a group seeking only its own benefit at 
whatever cost to the public. 

Too often in the past several years we have 
seen how a powerful minority, using pres- 
sure, blackmail and other unethical if not 
criminal methods, can force its will upon a 
reluctant people in spite of all those safe- 
guards assured us in the Bill of Rights and 
the US. Constitution. 

We know that the power exercised un- 
scrupulously by these minorities enters into 
the highest and most sacrosanct areas of 
Government, in direct contempt of the peo- 
ple of this Nation. 

The peeple of this district and every other 
congressional district in the land should at 
once let Congressmen know that no influence 
within or without the district can be used 
against men who have honorably made deci- 
sions within their best ability and under- 
standing. 

Few of us object to the right of labor to 
better itself, or to seek its full value; but 
when the power of labor unions is used to 
serve the ends of racketeers and gangsters, 
the people have a right to call a halt. They 
called such a halt in the Congress, where 
229 Congressmen, moved by the wishes of the 
people, conveyed to them by every form of 
communication, voted for the La.drum- 
Griffin bill. 

The men and women who form the rank 
and file of the labor movement 
probably realize that the Landrum-Griffin 
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bill provides them a voice in their own af- 
fairs. They know that to date they have 
not had a voice. They, too, will be with and 
of the people when Mr. Carey’s showdown 
comes at the polls. 


Meanwhile, the severest condemnation 
should be Mr. Carey’s lot. His threatened 
blackmail of en speaks poorly, in- 


deed, of his concept of justice, democracy, 
and American principles of honest dealing 
and fair play. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 31,1959. 
JAMES B. CAREY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Your insolent letter of August 18 
wherein you, among other things, attempt to 
threaten me for my support of the Landrum 
antiracketeering and antiextortion bill, has 
been received. This bill will harm nobody 
in organized labor who is honest. It has 
nothing to do with the rights, privileges and 
immunities of labor. These are taken care 
of in the Taft-Hartley Act. The Landrum 
bill is to protect the American public and 
the ‘American workingman from those who 
are wrecking the labor movement in America. 

As you and I go through life we make a 
record. My record in public life, for the 
most part, is in the archives of the Congress 
of the United States. Yours is in the 
archives of organized labor as well as the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. Of 
all the labor leaders in America, you should 
be the last one to try to intimidate anybody 
from my section of the world. South Caro- 
linians in the ranks of organized labor will 
not heed your advice. : 

If I had to hold public office at your 
pleasure and tinder your sufferance, I would 
rather go down to the “tongueless silence of 
the dreamless dust” then ever again be en- 
trusted with. the high responsibility of 
serving my fellow man. My people know my 
record and they know yours and will know 
it better when I place the Un-American 
Activities’ report in the CoNGRESsIONAL 

»RecorD. They will be quite interested to 
learn how many years it took you to get 
religion. I will see you at the ballot. box. 

Sincerely, 
L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
—- Member of Congress. 


INFORMATION FROM THE FILES OF THE Com- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, U.S. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES 

AvucusT 21, 1959. 

For: Hon. L. MENpeL Rivers, Member of 


Congress. 
Subject: James D. Carey. 

This committee makes no evaluation in 
this report. The following is only a compila- 
tion of recorded public material contained in 
our files and should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of any investigation or 
finding by the committee. The fact that the 
committee has information as set forth be- 
low on the subject of this report is not per 
se an indication that this individual, or- 
ganization, or publication is subversive, un- 
less specifically stated. 

Symbols in parentheses ufter the name of 
any organization or publication mentioned 
herein indicate that the organization or pub- 
lication has been cited as being subversive 
by one or more Federal authorities. The 
name of each agency is denoted by a capital 
letter, as follows: A—Attorney General of 
the United States; C—Committee on Un- 
American Activities; I—Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee; J—Senate Judiciary Committee; and 
S—Subversive Activities Control Board. 
The numerals after each letter represent the 


information on 
committee’s “Guide to Subversive Organiza- 
tions and Publications.”) 
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Mr. Carey was a featured speaker at the 
national convention of the United Electrical, 
Radio, & Maehine Workers Union, CIO, 
which was held in Cleveland, Ohio, as was 
shown in the Daily Worker of September 3, 
1940, page 1: he was reelected president of 
the union at that convention, as was re- 
vealed in the Daily Worker of September 4, 
1940, page 1, September 5, 1940, page 4, and 
New Masses of September 17, 1940, page 18. 
He testified at hearings before a special sub- 
committee of the Committee on Education 
and Labor during an investigation of Com- 
munist infiltration of the UREMWA (hear- 
ings held during September and October 
1948); Mr. Carey identified himself before 
that committee as secretary-treasurer, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, In its report of March 29, 1944, 
pages 18 and 19, listed the United Electrical, 
Radio, & Machine Workers of America 
among the 21 CIO unions in which the com- 
mittee had found Communist leadership 
strongly entrenched. The 1949 convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
expelled the United Electrical, Radio, & Ma- 
chine Workers from the CIO on grounds of 
Communist domination (press release, 12th 
CIO constitutional convention, November 
20-24, 1950). 

After the expulsion of the United Electri- 
cal, Radio, & Machine Workers, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations set up a new 
anti-Communist electrical union and at an 
organizational convention held in Philadel- 
phia formally approved the name, Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Radio, & Machine 
Workers, and the identifying initials, IUE- 
CIO. The convention inserted in the con- 
stitution of the new union clauses barring 
Communists or adherents of other totali- 
tarian organizations from holding national 
or local office. (See article in the New York 
Times of December 1, 1949, p. 3, datelined 
Philadelphia, November 30.) 

It is noted that James B. Carey was listed 
as chairman of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio, & Machine Workers (IUE- 
CIO) on a letterhead of the union dated 
January.12, 1950. 

An article in the Daily People’s World, west 
coast Communist Party organ (issue of Oc- 
tober 13, 1952, p. 3) reported that “Under 
impetus from Red-baiting union buster 
James B. Carey, a new anti-Communist or- 
ganization was being projected today by the 
Los Angeles CIO Council.” The organization 
was described as “a chapter of Carey’s latest 
brainchild, the so-called Negro Labor Com- 
mittee, U.S.A.” which, “he said frankly, is 
being d ed to counteract the influence 
nationally of the Negro Labor Council.” 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its annual report for 1952, released 
December 28, 1952, stated: “The National 
Negro Labor Council is a Communist-front 
organization, designed to infiltrate commu- 
nism into Negro life” and “by accusing es- 
tablished labor organizations of overlooking 
the needs of the Negroes, it hopes to capture 
more Negroes for communism” (p. 11). 

The National Negro Labor Council has been 

ted as subversive and Communist 
by the Attorney General in a list of organi- 
zations previously designated pursuant to 
Executive Order 10450, released April 1, 1954. 

Reference to Mr. Carey is found in the 
committee’s report, “100 Things You Should 
Know About Communism,” released May 14, 
1951, as follows: 

“96. What’s a good program for an Ameri- 
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headed a delegation to the Soviet Union in 
October 1945; the article revealed that “Mr. 
Carey, speaking for the delegation, said they 
had ‘beén deeply moved by the personal 
warmth and friendship’ shown to them by 
the Soviet workers. He emphasized that no 
American could himself see the Soviet Union 
and its peoples without being ‘moved by the 
same feeling of deep human sympathy which 
we have felt and by the same desire to assist 
and cooperate in the great tasks In which 
the Soviet people are now engaged." The 
delegation, said Mr. Carey, was especially 
impressed by the manner in which ‘the So- 
viet trade unions * * * promoted the in- 
terests of the workers’ and by the ‘many 
activities of a social, welfare, and cultural 
character and the comprehensive nature of 
the social security system which they 
operate.’” 

A pamphlet, “Report of the CIO Delega- 
tion to the Soviet Union” (p. 1), reveals 
James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of the 
CIO, was the chairman of the CIO delega- 
tion which visited the Soviet Union as 
guests of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions in return for a visit paid to 
the United States by a Soviet trade union 
delegation invited by the CIO. 

The Daily Worker of September 3, 1940 
(p. 4), identified Mr. Carey as a member of 
the National Council of the Emergency Peace 
Mobilization (C—1944; A—1942) at which 
the American Peace Mobilization (C-——1942; 
A—1942; I—1956) was formed. Mr. Carey 
was a delegate to the American Congress for 
Peace and Democracy (C—1944), according 
to the Daily Worker of January 6, 1939 
(p. 2). He was nominated for membership 
on the National Labor Committee of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy 
(C—1939; A—1942), which was formed by 
the Congress held in Washington, D.C., Jan- 
uary 6-8, 1939 (pamphlet “7% Million * * *,” 
p. 32); he spoke on the subject “Labor and 
Democratic Rights” at a meeting held dur- 
ing the congress (ibid., p. 46); in this 
source he was identified as president, 
UERMWA, and secretary, CIO. A letterhead 
of the American League, dated February 8, 
1939, named him as a member of the na- 
tional labor committee of the league. 

The “Call to a Conference on Civil Rights, 
April 20-21, 1950,” page 3, issued by the 
Washington Committee for Democratic Ac- 
tion C—1942; A—1942), named James B. 
Carey as one of the speakers at the con-~ 
ference. He was one of the sponsors of the 
Greater New York Emergency.Conference on 
Inalienable Rights (C—1944), as was re- 
vealed by the prorgam of the conference 
dated February 12, 1940. 

Mr. Carey contributed to the publication, 
Champion (C—1942), as shown by the 
November 1937 issue, page 9, and by the 
Daily Worker of February 17, 1938, page 7. 

According to the Daily Worker of March 
29, 1938; page 4, James Carey endorsed the 
Committee for Peace through World Co- 
operation (C—1944). He spoke before the 
committee (Daily Worker of Apr. 2, 1938, 
p. 1; New Masses, April 5, 1938, p. 27) and 
before the Jewish People’s Committee (C— 
1944; A—1948) (Daily Worker of Jan. 21, 1939, 


p.4). 

Equal Justice for October 1938, page 4, 
named James Carey as having been arrested 
in Chicago for distributing leaflets and as 
having been defended by the International 
Labor Defense (C—1939; A-—1942). He 
spoke at the fourth annual convention of 
the American Student Union (C—1939) on 
December 26-30, 1938, as shown in “The 
Student Almanac” for 1939, page 32; he was 
identified as National Secretary, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in this source. 

In the call to the New York Legislature 
of Youth, issued by American Youth 
Congress (C—1939; A—1942) for January 
28-30, 1938, James Carey is shown as one of 
those who signed the call; he was identified 
as president, UERMWA. In the proceedings 
of the American Youth Congress, July 1-5, 
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1939, page 48, he was named as vice chair- 
man; “Youth Defends America,” a report 
of the Sixth American Youth Congress, July 
3~7, 1940, reveals (on p. 44) that he was 
elected vice chairman of the group; he was 
identified as president, UVERMWA. 

Mr. Carey was a member of the organizing 
committee of the World Youth Congress 
(C—1939) (Daily Worker, April 4, 1938, p. 
3) and a delegate from the United States 
to the Second World Youth Congress, Au- 
gust 16-23, 1938 (report of the congress en- 
titled “Youth Demands a Peaceful World”). 

A leafiet announcing a public meeting to 
revise the neutrality act to be held in 
Carnegie Hall, February 13, 1939, named 
James B. Carey as a speaker at the meeting 
held under the auspices of the Union for 
Concerted Peace Efforts (C—1944). He 
spoke before the Negro People’s Committee 
to Aid Spanish Democracy (C—1944) (Daily 
Worker, February 8, 1939, p. 2). Mr. Carey 
was one of those who signed a petition of 
the American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom (C-—-1942), as shown on 
a mimeographed sheet attached to a letter- 
head of that committee dated January 17, 
1940, 

Mr. Carey signed a telegram of the Joint 
Committee for Trade Union Rights (C—1944) 
addressed to President Roosevelt on behalf 
of the International Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union (C—1944) defendants (Daily 
Worker, Nov. 11, 1940, pp. 1 and 5). 

Mr. Carey's activities in the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions were described in 
Free Trade Union News for July 1948, pages 
3, 4,and 7. The Daily Worker of September 
19, 1947, page 5, reported that he had praised 
the Soviet trade unions, and the Daily Peo- 
ple’s World of October 11, 1948, page 6, 
quoted him in a statement of cooperation 
with Soviet trade unions. 

However, after the CIO withdrew from the 
WFTU, an article, ““‘Why the CIO Bowed Out,” 
by James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, CIO, 
as told to Sidney Shallett, appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post of June 11, 1949, 
pages 28, 128-132. In brief, Mr. Carey com- 
mented as follows: 

“The CIO was under no illusions when, in 
February, 1945, we took the momentous step 
of participating in organization of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. We knew that 
Soviet Russia and her satellites were in the 
WFTU. From the pitched battles we had 
fought against Communist attempts to 
dominate our own organization, we had a 
precise blueprint of what could be expected 
from the Reds. Still, the CIO, together with 
the British and other democratic trade 
unions, took on the job of attempting to 
work with the Communists in building a 
solid, lasting structure of security for the 
workingmen of all nations. 
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“Three years and eleven months later, the 
CIO and the British Trades Union Congress, 
disillusioned and doublecrossed, had to walk 
off the job. * * * Thanks to the Reds, the 
foundation of our structure for the interna- 
tional workingman was built of sand, its 
timbers were wormy and its roof was full of 
leaks. Once again we had learned the old 
lesson that when the Communist brethren 
give you the kiss of friendship, they also 
take a bite out of your cheek.” 





Steel’s Pyramid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recerp, I 
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include the following letter to the editor 
which appeared in the August 27 issue 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, written 
by Mr. Edgar S. Byers, of Cleveland, en- 
titled “Steel’s Pyramid”: 

STEEL’s PYRAMID 


EpITOR, PLAIN DEALER. 

Sm: In your issue of August 14 you pub- 
lished a letter to the editor over the signa- 
ture of Lewis E. Zender, district director of 
public relations, United States Steel Corp. 
Time and space will not permit detailed anal- 
ysis of this letter but, as I read it, it was 
the kind of thing which has come to be 
known as Madison Avenue propaganda to 
mislead the public. 

It discussed dividends and profits of the 
United States Steel Corp. and was undoubt- 
edly calculated to convince that both have 
been very reasonable indeed. As a matter of 
fact, the profits of the steel industry, as they 
have grown under the system of administered 
prices which made its open appearance under 
the Eisenhower administration, have been 
fantastically exorbitant. 

The following facts and figures, the latter 
all from the steel corporation’s annual re- 
ports, may be of some interest: 

In 1949, just 10 years ago, United States 
Steel Corp. had 8,703,000 shares of issued 
common stock. In that year a so-called split 
of this stock was effected by corporate action, 
with result that certificates for three new 
shares were issued to the holders for each 
old share they had held. 

When this legerdemain was completed the 
corporation had 26,110,000 issued shares of 
common stock, representing precisely the 
same equity in the assets and business of the 
corporation which had previously been rep- 
resented by the 8,703,000 share original issue. 

The highest price for which any of these 
new shares were sold in the market in 1949 
was $26.75. So we find that the highest 
value placed by the market upon the total 
number of the issued common shares of 
United States Steel just 10 years ago was 
under $700 million ($698,442,000). 

In- 1955 there was another split of the com- 
mon shares, and this time the shareholders 
received two new shares for each of the 
26,110,000 shares outstanding after the first 
split in 1949. The corporation then had 52,- 
220,000 shares representing the common 
stock equity in place of 8,703,000 shares as 
issued before the first split in 1949, and the 
holders of the original shares had 6 shares 
for 1. Again, all of this had not added $1 to 
the assets of the corporation nor had any- 
thing whatever been added to the several 
interests of the holders of the original shares 
in the corporation’s assets and business. 

United States Steel presently has 53,909,- 
000 shares of issued common stock. It has 
issued a considerable number of shares at 
favorable prices to executives and favored 
employees, this practice enabling them to 
avoid a considerable part of the income tax 
on their actual earnings. 

Recently United States Steel common 
stock sold on the New York Stock Exchange 
for a fraction above $105 per share. At this 
price, $105, the total evaluation which this 
market price has placed upon the common 
shareholder's equity or interest in the busi- 
ness and assets of United States Steel Corp. is 
$5,660,445,000 or more than eight times the 
value placed upon this equity by the highest 


market price of the shares in 1949. 


To have added nearly $5 billion to the 
value of this equity in 10 years the corpora- 
tion would have had to have earned an aver- 
age of about $57 per share per year, net after 
taxes; and have paid nothing out of such 
earnings in dividends. 

Of course, it didn’t have such earnings, 
But the corporation did earn in 1957 about 
$44 net after taxes for each of the original 
shares, and for the first 6 months of 1959 it 
reports which, if applied to the 
number of shares before either of these 
splits, would mean earnings at an annual 
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rate of $54 on the common shares outstand- 
ing originally in 1949 and for many years 
prior to 1949. 

All of this should convince the reader, as 
Mr. Zender attempts to do, that our steel 
industry is just a patriotic, unselfish, public- 
spirited business, concerned only with the 
welfare of the country in its time of peril 
and that union labor, which knows all about 
all this and has participated in and profited 
by acquiescence in it, is unreasonable to ask 
for a bigger share of the take. 

But be sure of this: No matter what the 
division is to be, for so long as Mr. Eisen- 
hower is in office the consumer is going to 
pay administered prices, this being a polite 
term for illegal restraint of trade. 

Epcar S. BYeErs. 

CLEVELAND. 





Need for Action on Another Application 
for Foreign Service From Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to your attention and to the 
attention of my colleagues an article 
which appeared in Monday morning’s 
Baltimore Sun newspaper. This article 
carries the headline “City May Get 
Orient Flight.” 

The author Albert Sehlstedt, Jr., an- 
nouncing that Pan American World 
Airways has today submitted its written 
arguments and exhibits to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in support of its pro- 
posal to establish direct air routes from 
Baltimore and other eastern cities to the’ 
Orient, points up a general problem fac- 
ing United States airlines. 

The demand for services from this 
area to foreign ports grows continuously. 
The SAB has failed to grant permis- 
sion to even one USS. airline to fly 
out of Friendship destined for Europe. 
Generally petitions filed by foreign-flag 
airlines seem to receive speedier action 
than those filed by U.S. airlines, al- 
though not necessarily from Friendship. 
This problem, of being granted routes 
from Friendship to foreign ports, is 
equally applicable to all American-flag 
airlines and is pointed up by the news- 
paper article. 

The Friendship International Airport 
in nearby Maryland is the only port on 
the east coast capable of handling jet- 
planes and one of the few in the entire 
country serving these modern aircraft. 
I have long supported and advocated 
more complete use of these facilities. 
The institution of transcontinental 
flights from Friendship to the west coast 
has proven successful. In the short 
period of time that this service has been 
available, the number of passengers 
making use thereof has increased over 
100 percent. Statistics show that a large 
number of these passengers are from*the 
Baltimore area itself. Direct flights from 
Baltimore to Puerto Rico were originally 
established on a one-a-week basis. To- 
day there are five flights each week and 
reservation requests indicate the need for 
daily flights. 


+ 
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The people of this area have proven, 
when given the opportunity, that if the 
service is available use will be made of 
it. This goes far to prove the need for 
expanding the points of destination from 
Friendship. The same will hold true for 
service from Friendship to the Orient, 

The CAB now has before it the oppor- 
tunity to implement the President’s ex- 
pressed objective “that the American- 
flag service we ultimately envision for the 
Pacific must be developed as rapidly as 
it can be justified by the growth of 
United States-Orient traffic.” The de- 
mand for such service is present or 
Pan-Am would not make this request. 
All that is needed now for further de- 
velopment of American-flag service to 
the Orient is the approval of the CAB. 
The same is true for service from Friend- 
ship to other foreign ports. 

It is hoped that the CAB will act ex- 
pediently and expeditiously on. this re- 
quest, as well as on the other requests 
for air routes from Friendship to foreign 
ports. 

Mr. Sehlstedt’s article from the Bal- 
timore Sun follows: 

Crry May Ger OrIEent F.LicHT—Pan AM 


Topay Asks CAB To Fry From EAst 
Coast 


(By Albert Sehlistedt, Jr.) 


Pan American World Airways today will 
ask the Civil Aeronautics Doard to establish 
direct air routes from Baltimore and other 
eastern cities to the Orient. 

A favorable decision from the CAB would 
make it possible for a Baltimorean to board 
a jet plane at Friendship International Air- 
port and fly to Tokyo in about 16 hours. 

The flight would follow a great-circle 
course over the globe with a refueling stop 
at Fairbanks, Alaska. A great-circle course 
is the shortest route between any two points 
on the surface of the earth. 

Today, Pan American will submit written 
arguments and exhibits to the CAB in sup- 
port of its. proposal. 

On October 21, hearings will begin before 
a CAB ‘examiner who will weigh the state- 
ments of litigants favoring and opposing 
this and other plans for air travel across the 
Pacific. 

The examiner will present his recom- 
mendations to the five-member Board. A 
decision from the Board, subject to the ap- 
proval of President Eisenhower, is expected 
about the first of next year. 


WEST COAST TO EUROPE NOW 


One of the principal arguments of Pan 
American is that east coast cities should 
have the same type of direct routes to the 
Far East that west coast cities now have to 
Europe. 

Last February, President Eisenhower and 
James R. Durfee, chairman of the CAB, ex- 
changed several letters discussing the over- 
all airline-route situation in the Pacific 
area. 

The President emphasized the need for 
competitive American-flag service on all in- 
ternational air routes serving major U.S. 
points. 

PRESIDENT’S INTEREST 

“Over the North Atlantic,” Mr. Eisenhower 
wrote, “our objective has been substantially 
achieved, but in the Pacific, because so far it 
has not been deemed feasible, very little 
progress in the desired direction has been 
made. 

“This history only emphasizes that the 
American-flag service we ultimately envi- 
Sion for the Pacific must be developed as 
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rapidly as it can be justified by the growth 
of United States-Orient traffic.” 

This case now before the CAB is called 
the Trans-Pacific Route case and is con- 
sidered one of the most important ever to 
come before the Board. 


TOKYO, MANILA, HONG KONG 


Pan American is proposing that Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Detroit and Chicago be linked with 
Tokyo, Manila and Hong Kong. 

The carrier also wants to establish direct 
service between east coast cities and Hawaii 
and operate between certain military bases 
in the United States and other bases in the 
Pacific. 

A Pan American spokesman in Washington 
said his airline wants to develop air-cargo 
business in the Pacific. 


ORDERS 10 CARGO PLANES 


He said the carrier is ordering 10 specially- 
designed turboprop planes from Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. for hauling freight. 

The planes, to cost a total of $60 million, 
would be similar to the C-130 Hercules now 
in service with the Air Force. 

Pan American also is converting 10 of its 
DC-7C Douglas transports to cargo use. 





Public Works Veto Unjustified 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DONALD F. McGINLEY 


OF NEBRASKA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent Presidential veto of the public 
works appropriation bill cannot be justi- 
fied by any reason of economy insofar as 
the Nebraska projects are concerned. 

If the veto is sustained, the Gering 
Valley flood control project will again go 
begging. After years of justification of 
the project and proof of its validity, it 
again is threatened by unwarranted 
delay. 

Following a disastrous flood in 1947, 
the Corps of Engineers made a study of 
the needs of the valley. Its planning 
and designs progressed until the project 
was victim of the veto in omnibus bills 
twice before becoming an approved proj- 
ect in the second omnibus bill in 1958. 

The effect of these delays has been the 
utter waste of money. In 1958, after 
emergency funds in the amount of 
$125,000 had been spent on repair work, 
all of the structures were carried away 
by floodwaters. Because of the im- 
prudence of attempting to do anything 
short of complete control of the area, 
the raw, unprotected drainage area lays 
open to the ravages of further heavy 
rains. 

With each delay, extensive flood dam- 
age has resulted which constantly in- 
creases the end cost of an effective 
control system. ‘The flooding has done 
serious damage to rich farmland in the 
North Platte Valley, as well as to roads, 
railroads and farmsteads. 

Expenses on the part of Scotts Bluff 
County and local irrigation districts have 
been exceedingly heavy in the valiant 
attempt of the local people to fight the 
overwhelming odds of the situation. 
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And yet this critical problem. which 
had its formal recognition nearly a 
dozen years ago is stifled because of a 
label called new start. This label ig- 
nores reason or practicality. It ignores 
the duty of Government. It flaunts the 
will of the people as expressed by the 
majority of Congress. 

If this project had been fortunate 
enough to have been in Korea, India, or 
some other- remote area, there would 
have been funds and a program to take 
care of the situation—without specific 
consent or review of Congress. 

The public’s reaction to the President’s 
action and the wise recommendation 
that Congress override the veto is, I 
think, expressed in a recent editorial in 
the Lincoln Evening Journal of Lincoln, 
Nebr., which I include at this point: — 
[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Evening Journal, 

Aug. 29, 1959} 

President Eisenhower has flung his strong- 
est challenge yet at the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress by vetoing the $1.2 billion 
public works appropriations bill. 

This is an almost unprecedented step 
with far-ranging consequences. Unless 
Congress takes further action, it means that 
construction work on vital irrigation and 
flood control projects all over the Nation 
will have to be stopped. This would surely 
lead to vastly increased costs when these 
works are resumed and a serious blow to 
the conomy during the interim. 

Obviously, Congress cannot leave the situ- 
ation as it stands. The most likely and, in 
this case, the most warranted action will be 
to override the President’s veto. Despite the 
overwhelming Democratic majority in both 
Houses, Mr. Eisenhower this year has been 
able to keep intact his record of never hav- 
ing had a veto overridden. But he has 
never before put Congress in such a posi- 
tion as this. 

True, the public works measure attempts 
to include “something for everybody” and 
is, to some degree, politically inspired. But 
it also is true that with very few, if any, 
exceptions, the projects called for in the 
bill will add immeasurably to the produc- 
tivity of the United States and to the safefy 
and welfare of its people. It is, in every 
sense of the word, an investment in the 
future of the Nation. 

The President has objected to the bill 
because it calls for starts on 67 new proj- 
ects. He contends there should be no new 
projects started at this time. 

Why the United States, during one of its 
most prosperous periods in history, cannot 
expand development of its resources by new 
projects such as these is difficult to compre- 
hend. Whether there should be 67 new 
projects or some lesser number seems to 
be a proper function for Congress to deter- 
mine. 

Nebraska is vitally affected by the vetoed 
measure. It contains funds for continued 
work on the Bostwick and Frenchman-Cam- 
bridge irrigation projects in the Republican 
Valley, on the Farwell irrigation project on 
the Middle Loup River, on Missouri River 
channel improvement from Sioux City to 
Kansas City. It has money for new con- 
struction starts on the Red Willow and 
Gering Valley flood control projects and for 
a start of planning on the Salt-Wahoo proj- 
ect around Lincoin. 

This should be a matter of deep concern 
for Nebraska’s Senators and Congressmen. 
It will be in the best interests of the State 
for each of them, regardless of party, to give 
the utmost support to overriding the Presi- 
dent’s veto of this bill. 
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Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
oRD, I include the following newsletter 


of August 29, 1959: 
WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FirTH District, Texas 
AvucustT 29, 1959. 

Before flying to Europe, President Eisen- 
hower appealed to Congress to pass necessary 
legislation in the closing days prior to ad- 
journment. In two messages to Congress he 
stressed three programs. He asked: (1) Re- 
move interest rate ceilings on long-term Gov- 
ernment borrowing; he explained this is 
necessary because (a) bondholders deserve 
a fair rate of return; (b) $85 billion refinanc- 
ing of Government debt is necessary in the 
next 12 months; (c) it costs Government 
more to refinance time and again, on a short- 
term basis, as we’re forced to do now; (d) 
present law stimulates inflation, weakens our 
eurrency, and worries investors both here 
and abroad; the urgency of this item he 
made clear when he warned that those un- 
willing to pass the needed legislation “must 
assume full responsibility for the possibly 
serious consequences,” for the administra- 
tion cannot and will not; (2) FHA loan in- 
surance authorization—the President said, 
“An increase in FPHA’s loan insurance au- 
thority should not be made contingent upon 
the possibility of approval by the President, 
after the Congress has adjourned, of legisla- 
tion which contains features that the ad- 
ministration finds seriously objectionable 
and that are entirely unrelated to FHA’s 
home loan insurance program.” (3) In- 
creased tax reserves to pay for highway pro- 
gram—he stressed the need, in his opinion, 
for maintaining the pay-as-we-go play by 
providing the money needed for the increased 
costs. (See Newsletters of August 1 and July 
25.) 

The Housing Act of 1959 (second version) 
passed 283 to 105, containing many features 
objected to by the President, in his veto of 
the original bill. The House leadership com- 
pletely disregarded the earlier message from 
the President (see above) and tied many 
undesirable items to the necessary exten- 
sion of FHA home insurance authority. Ef- 
forts to eliminate (a) public housing, and 
(b) direct loans for college classroom con- 
struction, failed. Efforts to reduce urban 
renewal by stretching the $650 million to 2 
years failed. The bill contains other admin- 
istration-opposed provisions as well. I voted 
to improve the bill, and the amendments 
failing, voted against the bill. This bill may 
Well be vetoed again. 

The vehicular safety standards bill offers 
a prime example of a bill whose noble sound- 
ing title and obviously desirable objective 
makes it difficult for Congressmen to vote 
against, however impracticable its language. 
Who wants to appear to vote against safety? 
This bill directs the Commerce Department 
to establish minimum safety standards for 
all Government autos. It would put the 
Government into: the auto design and en- 
gineering field and was condemned by every 
Government agency which considered it. 
Result? It passed, pointing up again that 
many feel that any need can be met by 
simply passing a law. Incorrect solutions, 
though they bear fine and imposing titles, 
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can do more harm than good, and that has 
been pointed up, in my opinion, by congres- 
sional action on housing, highways, and in- 
terest rates, no less than on vehicular safety 
standards. 

Political issues, and how to find, define 
and exploit them, seem to be dominant in 
these closing days of Congress. A special 
session now appears quite possible since the 
President may have to force Congress to face 
up to its responsibility, primarily in the 
fields of housing and interest rate flexibility. 

A lot of dust is being thrown in the vot- 
ers’ eyes these days in the debate over who 
is really economy minded. Under pressure 
from home, economy, you know, has sud- 
denly turned fashionable again among poli- 
tical candidates. Hence, it’s not surprising 
that the back page of each day’s CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp now features a chart, crammed 
full of figures and purporting to show 
that Congress, far from exceeding the Pres- 
ident’s budget, has actually slashed ad- 
ministration requests by a present total of 
some $650 million. Oh? Take just one 
item, out of several which might be men- 
tioned, housing. According to this chart, 
the President wanted $1,650 million for 
housing, while Congress “reduced” that fig- 
ure to $1,300 million, a cut again accord- 
ing to the chart of $350 million. What 
the chart doesn’t say is that the figures 
cover entirely different periods of time. 
Hence, the President’s proposal called for 
spending $1.5 billion on urban renewal over 
the next 6 years. Congress instead voted to 
spend almost one billion in only 2 years. 
Some cut. If you “economized” around your 
house this way, you could “save” yourself 
broke in a hurry. 

The President’s veto of the public works 
appropriation (money for rivers, harbors, 
dams, reclamation, etc.) will spark a fight 
next week on the floor. It seems to me that 
if we're to live within our means, these 
public works programs provide an obvious 
opportunity to cut down spending. The only 
responsible alternatives is to raise taxes, and 
I believe they are too high now. Hence, 
though only 20 of us voted that way when 
this bill passed the House, I believe the 
President should be commended for his de- 
termination to hold the line on public works 
spending. 


Diablo Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed Diablo Dam on the Rio Grande 
Rivér was further spotlighted this past 
week by a visit to the site of the project 
by the US. Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, the Honorable Robert C. Hill. 
The Ambassador. went there at the re- 
quest of President Eisenhower to make 
an inspection and obtain certain infor- 
mation to be relayed to the President. 

It will be recalled that the urgency 
of the proposed dam was a subject of top 
priority in conversations between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mexico’s President 
Mateos at their historic meeting in 
Acapulco last February. 

This project would be authorized by 
H.R. 8400 which I recently introduced, 
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following an economic feasibility report 
made by the U.S. Boundary and Water 
Commissioner, Col. L. H. Hewitt. That 
report fiads the annual primary benefits 
from the preject to the United States 
compared with annual costs would be 
1.96:1 for a 50-year life and 2.48:1 for a 
100-year life ef the project. 

By way of comparison with others, it 
is of interest to note that in the case of 
the Colorado River storage project— 
Glenn Canyon and Echo Park Dams, the 
ratio of benefits to costs are recorded as 
1.64:1; the Whitney Dam and Reservoir, 
1.1:1. And similar comparisons are 
numerous. 

The early authorization and construc- 
tion of the highly justified Diablo Dam 
is of highest importance. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a newspaper article from Del 
Rio which reports on the Ambassador’s 
recent visit: 

AmBassADOR Views Srre or Dez Rio Dam 


Det Rio—U.S. Ambassador to Mexico 
Robert C. Hill, made a flying inspection of 
the Diablo Dam site Friday at the suggestion 
of Preisdent Eisenhower. 

“I am well impressed with what I saw,” 
Ambassador Hill told Del Rio and Ciudad 
Acuna, Mexico, offieials following a helicopter 
trip over the damsite. 

Hill and his staff stopped for a visit in 
Del Rio following the International Bridge 
dedication at El Paso and Juarez, Mexico, 
Thursday. A helicopter from Laughlin Air 
Force Base, piloted by Col. A. J. Bratton, 
wing commander at LAFB, took the Am- 
bassador and County Judge Jim Lindsey 
over the damsite shortly after 8 a.m. Fri- 
day. Other members of the party flew in 
private light planes. 

“At the Acapulco (Mexico) Conference 
President Eisenhower suggested that I in- 
spect Diablo Dam site and get the answer to 
certain questions on the damsite at the 
earliest opportunity,” said Hill at LAFB 
shortly after landing. 

Following the inspection of the damsite 
the Ambassador and his staff left for Mexico 
City at 11 am. Priday. 

The Acapulco Conference was held in 
February of 1959 between President Eisen- 
hower and Mexico’s President Adolfo Mateos. 
They discussed plans for joint construction 
of the new $100 million dam on the Rio 
Grande. 

Location of the damsite is 11 miles up- 
stream from Del Rio. The dam will be 253 
feet above the riverbed below the confluence 
of the Rio Grande and Devil’s River. 5, 

An estimated 5 will be required 
to build Diablo after it is approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget and passes Congress. 
The U.S. share of the cost, estimated at $100 
million, will be 56.2 percent, or $45,400,000. 
The center section of concrete will be 1,950 
feet in the river with the earth sections ex- 
tending 2 miles in the United States and 4 
miles in Mexico. The concrete section in 
the channel includes the spillway with a 
capacity of 1,550,000 second-feet. 

Flood control capacity is 1,775,000 acre-feet 
with additional flood superstorage set at 
335,000 acre-feet, Mexican conservation stor- 
age capacity is 1,314,000 acre-feet and U.S. 
conservation storage is 1,686,000 acre-feet for 
a tétal of 5,660,000 acre-feet. 

At peak construction, between 500 and 
1,000 persons are expected to be employed 
on the dam, which will have a shoreline of 
more than 200 miles, and will extend be- 
yond Langtry. 





"increase by 94 percent. 
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Leadership and Progress: The Test of Our 
Time 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks-in the Rec- 
orp, I include an address by the Honor- 
able Arthur E. Summerfield on the occa- 
sion of the oil industry centennial, 
Titusville, Pa., August 27, 1959: 

LEADERSHIP AND PROGRESS: THE TEST OF’ OUR 
TIME 


(Address by the Honorable Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield, Postmaster General of the United 
States, on occasion of the oil industry cen- 
tennial, Titusville, Pa., August 27, 1959) 


Any man in these United States would be 
honored to be asked to speak here today. 

I think, however, he would realize quickly 
that this is more than an honor. It is also a 
very formidable challenge. 

Here, within this room, is as great gather- 
ing of distinguished minds as you could find 
anyplace, at any time, for any occasion. 

Here is the leadership that has built the 
modern American petroleum industry. And 
the accomplishments of this industry are so 
fabtlous as to be almost incredible. 

From this industry comes the very life- 
power’ behind the growth and progress and 
security of not only America, but the free 
world. 

We thrive as a free and dynamic people 
because this industry, in the face of immense 
problems, is able to provide abundant, low- 
cost energy for our tremendous needs. 

We are gratefully mindful that our coun- 
try, with 7 pereent of the world’s population, 
produces some 40 percent of the energy used 
by the entire human race. 

It is generally forecast that, in our coun- 
try alone, energy requirements by 1975 will 
And we have com- 
plete confidence that this industry will sup- 
ply most of this increase—becatuise you who 
lead it have shown that no challenge is too 
great for you to accept and meet. 

In such presence, the wise speaker will ad- 
here to a subject with which he is most 
familiar. 

I feel I can do this best by reporting to you 
on some specific problems we face in Wash- 
ington today. Since any problems in Wash- 
ington are in fact the direct concern of every 
citizen—and especially those of you in ca- 
pacities of leadership—I believe my purpose 
is appropriate to this occasion. 

Purther, I should like to do more than 
report. I should like to tell you what I be- 
lieve to be the most crucial problem con- 
fronting us. And I would then dare to ask 
you to assess what you can do to help in its 
solution, 

Let me approach the definition of this 
problem by making two observations that 
are well known to you: 

The first is that government policy vitally 
affects the economy of any nation. In a dic- 
tator state, of course, the effect is absolute. 
But even in a republic with a free enterprise 
system, the government literally determines 
the broad conditions under which the econ- 
omy shall operate. : 

The second point is that, in a republic, 
the elected representatives of the people pre- 
sumably are to provide the kind of govern- 
ment the majority of the people want. 

It is therefore to be assumed that the 
people have the right—if not the obliga- 
ts insist upon getting the policies they 
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One natural consequence of this process is 

e formation of pressure groups—groups 
that may represent only a small fraction of 
the electorate, but that organize their efforts, 
vocally and actively, to advance their own 
self-interest. 

When their interest represents the needs 
and desires of the great majority of the peo- 
ple, they deserve support. 

When their interest is detrimental to the 
people, they deserve defeat. But the fact is, 
they may still succeed—and all too often, do. 
They succeed because the interests of the 
people have too few champions—too few 
men and women with the talents and the 
willingness to speak up, to lead the fight in 
the people’s behalf. 

To the public officeholder, the self-interest 
groups appear to have the initiative; the 
public appears to be apathetic. 

If I may be allowed a personal reference, I 
would mention that I first became aware of 
these simple facts back in 1940, when I was 
a businessman very much absorbed in my 
own business. 

There occurred in my home town a shock- 
ing demonstration of the worst kind of pres- 
sure-group tactics. No one in public office 
seemed to be willing to cope with it. I be- 
gan to envision what would happen if such 
pressure groups, across the land, shovld come 
to dominate our local and State, anc even 
our Federal, Governments. 

And it became clear to me that I had a 
responsibility beyond the voting booth—that 
I should try, in any event, to contribute as I 
could to the kind of sound government that 
would make pressure-group government 
impossible. 

My interest, it seems, proved to be more 
than a passing fancy. I am exceedingly hap- 
py that. it did. I have cherished my par- 
ticipation in politics and public service. 
Nothing in my life has been quite so 
spiritually rewarding, so satisfying. 

The basic issue which moved me in 1940 
has expanded many times over, today. It 
is the main force to be reckoned with, as we 
make our decisions on national economic 
policy. This year, and in the years directly 
ahead, these decisions will be crucial. 

Upon them will rest the future of our 
whole security, and freedom and progress as 
a Nation. 

For these are times of supreme challenge. 
We are engaged in a mammoth cold war in 
which no quarter is given. It is a war in- 
volving economic, as well as physical and 
moral, strength. 

In all the writings of Karl Marx, there is 
not a line which advocates the overthrow of 
capitalism by force. Instead, the entire 
creed is that capitalistic nations will fall 
because their currencies will weaken and 
their economies fail. 

Certain it is that economic folly, on our 
part, would be an invitation to disaster. A 
sound and growing economy is utterly es- 
sential to victory. 

So our fundamental decision comes down 
to this: Whether we are to have economic 
folly through Government by pressure group, 

with inflation, higher taxation, and deadly 
monopoly power; or, whether we are to have 
sound Government, with sound economic 
policies that rid us of inflation, confiscatory 
taxation, and abuses of monopoly power: 

At present, our Nation has reached the 
highest level of prosperity in our history. 
We have the healthiest, strongest economy 
America has yet known. 

Our people are enjoying higher wages and 
better living standards than ever before. 

Overall output is at record levels, and ris- 
ing steadily. 

Employment is rising steeply. Unemploy- 
ment is falling sharply. 

For more than a year, the cost of living 
has remained generally stable. 

The battle for a sound dollar is at least 


temporarily won. 
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And the outlook for a balanced budget is 
the brightest it has been in a great many 
months. 

These are achievements made possible by 
sound policies of Government—policies 
maintained by a determined Federal admin- 
istration. 

They are the result of a resolute battle 
to bring a rampant inflationary momentum 
under control. 

They are the product of clear-thinking, 
far-sighted leadership—the kind provided by 
the President in the 1968 recession, when he 
guided with a steady hand and refused to 
rush into panic spending. 

All these are hard-won gains. And, my 
friends, it will be harder still to hold them 
and to continue advancing along these sound 
ways. 

The battle against economic folly is only 
begun. It must be waged persistently and 
firmly, as long as there are forces seeking 
to resume the inflationary process, 

The pressures for extravagant Government 
spending remain very much in being. The 
groups behind them never rest. Washing- 
ton is swarming with their representatives, 
wielding every political weapon that can be 
applied. 

Many in the Congress are inherently bent 
on limitless spending and taxation. They 
will ignore the consequences of cheap dollars 
and deficit financing. 

Almost all of these particular Members are 
saying—for public consumption—that they 
are opposed to inflation. But what happens 
every time they have the opportunity to act? 

They fight and vote for budget-busting 
bills that would give inflation another boost. 

We have seen examples in just the past few 
weeks. We are seeing examples now. 

I hope you have read the first reports from 
our Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
for Economic Growth. I hope, in fact, that 
all thinking Americans have read them. 

I can tell you they represent a tremen- 
dous amount of careful study and work. 
They look at the problems squarely, and they 
call a spade a spade. 

Few men of responsible position, in either 
political party, in Washington or elsewhere, 
have sought to quarrel with the findings or 
conclusions. I believe that even those who 
would like to discredit them recognize that 
their strength lies in their truth. 

The reports face up to the fact that new 
inflation can also come from sharp new 
spirals in wages and prices. 

The challenge to the American people is 
to demand real statesmanship from all con- 
cerned—all who influence the factors that 
bear on prices, and thus the cost of living. 

Union members, with most other Amer- 
icans, want their leaders, as well as the 
leaders in management, to exercise basic 
economic commonsense. They have said so 
in many surveys of their views. 

They do not want an ever-rising cost of 
living forced upon the country by wage in- 
creases that outrun increases in produc- 
tivity. 

They do not want inflation. 
fairness with a future. 

They—and all our citizens—must realize, 
too, the important place that taxation holds 
in that future. 

Our population is growing rapidly. Busi- 
ness can create new jobs to meet this 
growth only as_billions of dollars are in- 
vested in new tools and capacity. 

From where is thiss money to come, if 
Federal, State, and local taxes eat up busi- 
ness income? 

There are over 100,000 taxing authorities 
in our country. Their weight can literally 
crush the ability of business to meet its 
job-creating capital needs. 

As you so well know, our present tax 
structure is seriously outdated. It is a set 
of laws reflecting largety the conditions of 
the past, especially World War II, when the 
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goal was the confiscation of war profits, not 


the building of a sound peacetime economy.” 


A dynamic program of tax reform and 
reduction is meeded in its place. Such a 
program can ease the burden our taxes are 
placing on the accumulation of capital for 
investment. 

It can relieve the stifling taxload being 
carried by the individual citizen, and by 
our business system. 

The Revenue Act of 1954 was a major step 
in this direction, bringing the greatest dol- 
lar reduction in Federal taxes in our history. 

Today, the President's insistence on a bal- 
anced budget is essential to this goal. 

And, needless to say, the broad support of 
the people will be necessary if this program 
eventually is to be accomplished. 

Let me repeat: The forces devoted to ir- 
responsible spending and taxation are 
strongly organized. They are highly vocal. 
They are grimly persistent. They remain 
confident. 

As opposed to them, the number leading 
the fight for sound government has been 
relatively small. In Washington, this fight 
has been led, in large part, by the President 
and the Vice President, sustained by key 
members of the administration and some 
stalwart Members of the Congress. 

These are the men who have battled for 
fiscal sanity, for a balanced budget, for steps 
leading to tax reform and reduction. More— 
many more—are needed in every state in the 
Union. 

And here I submit, gentlemen, is the most 
¢rucial problem facing this country. It is 
the need for all who believe in sound govern- 
ment to stand forth and support the efforts 
that must be made to maintain it. 

It is the need for men who have 
talents of leadership to apply these talents 
to the political life of the nation. 

I would suggest that too much is being 
expected of too few. The majority of our 
people want sound and responsible progress 
by all segments of our society. There has 
been a vast increase in public consciousness 
of the fact that only the people, in the 
end, can see to it that this kind of progress 
is maintained. 

No more dramatic example could be given 
than the way in which the people have made 
it clear that they want the abuses of labor 
monopoly power stopped. Their mandate 
has been so strong that the adoption of a 
vitally needed labor reform law—which the 
labor moropoly leaders appeared to have 
blocked as little as 3 months ago—is nearly 
a reality. 

We have seen, too, how the forward march 
of inflation has been slowed by an aroused 
public opinion. In no other way could the 
inflationary forces that ran rampant for so 
many years have been brought to a‘ halt. 

But we must not be misled. Let public 
vigilance fall away only a little, and the pres- 
sure groups will be in the ascendence again. 
The spenders and taxers will not yield easily, 
nor will those determined to exploit labor 
monopoly power. 

To keep the public interest uppermost, 
the people will need articulate help and 
leadership in every community; not advice 
from the sidelines; nor cautious detachment 
from the arena where the decisions are 
being made. 

I know of no men in America life whose 
leadership could be more important than 
the men in this room at this moment. 

No one could speak with greater authority, 
for you have shown how successfully you 
can deal with the very problems that con- 
front us. 

This great industry has been outstanding 
in fighting inflation by holding down prices, 
In the 10 years from 1949 to 1958, gasoline 
prices, exclusive of taxes, increased less than 
6 percent on a national average, while the 
cost of living rose more than 20 percent. 
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And these were prices for gasoline con- 
stantly improved in quality through huge 
expenditures in research and development. 

Your experience in this industry, too, 
equips you to emphasize the necessity of 
vast expenditures by private industry for 
technology and facilities to meet public 
needs. 

The oil industry knows only too well that, 
if its capital is taxed away, it cannot con- 
tinue to make the enormous investments, 
and take the risks, that have enabled it to 
serve the public so well to this time. 

You know, at first hand, such inflationary 
pressures as that behind the highway con- 
struction program. You know that we must 
be extremely careful that our Federal high- 
Way program is carried forward on the most 
efficient basis possible. 

Already, we find, the estimated costs of 
this program are running 45 percent higher 
than in 1956, when it was first approved in 
Congress. 

Our people must be urged to see that this 
program does not become immersed in a 
pork barrel. Its potential as an element 
ef inflation is great and serious. 

I know very well, indeed, how easy it is 
to become engrossed in the problems and 
duties of daily business. I know how diffi- 
cult it ts to find the time for other activity. 

But it can be done. In time of war, all of 
us are ready to change our lives, to go where 
‘we are needed, to serve in the best way we 
can. We are willing to make any sacrifice 
to preserve the life and future of our Nation. 

We are enaged in no shooting war, but my 
friends, we are engaged in a battle to preserve 
the life and the bright future of our country. 

It is a time for service, for sacrifice, for 
leadership. 

There is in this room, a tremendous reser- 
voir of vital political thinking, and of great 
ability to communicate this thinking. 

This, too, is demonstrated on the record. 
I have been told that at least 10 major oil 
companies have launched public affairs pro- 

to make their employees better in- 
formed citizens—and to encourage employees 
to participate, as citizens, in political activity. 

I know personally that many of you are 
giving increasingly of your time and ability, 
as citizens, to public affairs and political par- 
ticipation. This, of course, is of first im- 
portance. If a public affairs program for 
employees is to succeed, it must certainly 
have the demonstrated leadership of the 
management of the enterprise. 

I would appeal to you, in all events, to 
speak, work and fight for sound policies and 
a stronger America. 

I would ask you to assess anew the impor- 
tance of your political participation. 

The political party of our choice is, and 
will be, what we make of it—either by par- 
ticipation, or lack of participation, in its 
affairs and its choice of candidates, 

Unless more responsible citizens devote real 
time and effort to unselfish politics, Govern- 
ment by pressure groups will triumph. 

Only by genuine participation can we be 
sure that the Government will serve all the 
people—not some special interest—and as- 
sure the greatest opportunities for all our 
citizens. 4 

This is a day of great meaning in our Na- 
tion’s history. All America is proud and 
grateful on this anniversary of these first 
magnificent 100 years. 

It is a day of eyén greater meaning to our 
Nation’s future. We know that untold won- 
ders will come in the years ahead, in the 
second century of oil progress. 

We salute you—we look to your leadership 
in industry, and in our national life, 

In the spirit of your accomplishment, we 
shall move forward into the golden era of 
opportunity that lies before us. 
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We shall prove anew there is no ccnceiy- 
able limit to the advance of a free people—no 
goal they cannot, with wisdom and courage, 
attain. 





The Pentagon Book Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. HOLIPIELD. Mr. Speaker, we 
live in a time of world crisis when the 
life and death issues of peace or war are 
debated in the halls of Congress, the 
press, and public forums throughout the 
country. The new personal diplomacy 
of the Eisenhower administration and 
the forthcoming exchange of visits be- 
tween Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Eisen- 
hower signify the intensity of the search 
for peace. 

In these critical times there is need 
for basic data and the informed judg- 
ment of experts to help the American 
people find the right road to peace. I 
have tried, as chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, to bring to the Congress find 
the American people the basic facts of 
nuclear radiation—the effects of radia- 
tion from bomb testing as well as the 
nuclear damage from hypothetical mass 
attack. As chairman of the Military 
Operations Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 
I have tried to do the same in the mis- 
sile field—bring together in one author- 
itative document the basic facts of the 
missile programs which support our 
strategy of deterrence and defense. 

We need more information, Mr: 
Speaker, not less, to put into the cruci- 
ble of national debate which will mold 
the American policy for survival and 
peace. Therefore, it is with great con- 
fcern that I note the Department of 
Defense decision to ban a book by Gen. 
Thomas S. Power, who heads our Stra- 
tegic Air Command. 

This Pentagon book banning is a 
shortsighted policy. Granted that there 
may be some technical problems about 
books and articles written by Govern- 
ment officials, military and otherwise— 
technical problems concerning royalties, 
copyright, and the like—it is vastly more 
important for the Congress and the 
public to have the benefit of the seasoned 
judgment and experience of men like 
General Power. 

General Power’s book was written to 
help the American people understand 
better the issues of war and peace in 
the nuclear-missile age. The book ana- 
lyzes the revolutionary impact of nu- 
clear bombs and missiles on military 
strategy, the nature of the enemy 
threat, problems of deterrence, the im- 
plications of all-out and limited war, 
the vital role of civil defense in deter- 
rence, and other important matters. 

The Air Force has approved this book 
for publication. A publisher is waiting — 
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the word to put the book into print. 
General Power has given up any finan- 
cial returns that may be derived from 
the sale of this book. 

Mr. Murray Snyder, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense—Public Affairs—has de- 
cided that this book should be withheld 
from publication. His office issued a 
press release to this effect, although 
neither General Power nor the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force were informed di- 
rectly beforehand that a decision to 
withhold the book had been made. 

I presume that Secretary of Defense 
McElroy as approved Mr. Snyder’s ac- 
tion. If so, I believe that the Secretary 
had better reconsider this action and 
permit General Power’s book to be pub- 
lished. 

Secretary McElroy should recognize 
that book banning, like book burning, is 
a vicious and futile policy which does no 
credit to a free nation. The right of the 
people to learn and to understand should 
not yield to bureaucratic policy which 
conflicts with that right. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of Mon- 
day, August 31, 1959, at pages 15927— 
15928, there is a list of 15 books by high- 
ranking military officers written while 
on active duty. I notice among them 
“Crusade in Europe,” by Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, written while he was Chief 
of Staff of the U.S. Army during the 
period 1945-48; the book was published 
in 1948. This book has been highly 
rated by scholars and commentators on 
World War II. It was an important 
work by the general in command of the 
allied invasion forces. The American 
people are the better off for its publi- 
cation. 

I believe the same could be said about 
General Power’s book. I have not had 
access to the book, although I am fa- 
miliar generally with the subject mat- 
ter of which it treats. I may not even 
agree with certain things General Power 
says and, doubtless, he would not sub- 
scribe altogether to points recently made 
by my subcommittee in its report on 
organization and management of mis- 
sile programs. But General Power has 
an important message for the American 
people. He should be allowed to convey 
that message. I hope that the Secretary 
of Defense will reconsider the ill-advised 
and unwarranted book-banning decision. 





Osceola Mills, Pa., Celebrates Its 100th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, high- 
lighted by congratulatory messages from 
President Eisenho 





by the Congress of the United States ex- 
tending felicitations and expressing ap- 
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preciation for the century of splendid 
services rendered to the Nation by its 
citizens, the Borough of Osceola Mills in 
Clearfield County, Pa., observed the 
100th anniversary of its founding the 
week of August 23-29. During that pe- 
riod many former residents responded 
to the welcome home invitation and 
returned to join in the centennial 
festivities. 

First named Osceola and then changed 
to Osceola Mills to avoid a conflict in 
names and because of numerous saw- 


-mills in the area, the town was estab- 


lished in 1859 and incorporated as a 
borough in 1864. Located on the banks 
of Moshannon Creek—now the dividing 
line between Centre and Clearfield 
Counties—like many other communities 
in central Pennsylvania the town was 
named for an Indian. 

The community was named for Osce- 
ola, the famous war chief of the Semi- 
noles, a Florida tribe, after he, his fam- 
ily and tribe had been persecuted by the 
whites. Chief Osceola was born in Flor- 
ida about 1813 during the War of 1812. 
In 1835 his wife was carried off as a slave 
after which Osceola and his tribe waged 
a relentless war against the whites for 
2 years with varying success. He was 
finally taken prisoner by treachery and 
confined at Fort Moultrie where he died 
2 years later. Twenty-two years later 
the present town of Osceola Mills was 
named Osceola in honor of the Seminole 
war chief whose daring and ability won 
him nationwide sympathy. 

Other Indian names in the area in- 
cluding Bald Eagle, Moshannon, War- 
riors Mark, and Snow Shoe were taken 
from Delaware, Shawnee, and Corn 
Planter Indians that lived in the area 
prior to and after the coming of the 
white settlers. 

History records that the first settle- 
ment in ‘Osceola Mills was made by a 
family named Winter followed by Daniel 
Hoffman who cleared a piece of land 
near the junction of Pruner and Coal 
streets. 

Among the oldest settlers in the Osce- 
ola Mills area was Valentine Flegal who 
bought extensive tracts of land in 1800. 
He was a local minister and held serv- 
ices at Stumptown in 1815. The Stump- 
town church was later used as a school 
for more than 80 years and in 1951 after 
having been abandoned as a school, it 
was again made into a church where 
Free Methodist services are held each 
Sunday. Located across the road from 
the old Goss Cemetery, another famous 
landmark, the church was among many 
points of interest during the centennial 
celebration. 

Osceola Mills was visited by a devas- 
tating fire on May 20, 1875, that almost 
wholly destroyed the town, inflicting 
property losses of over $112 million. De- 
spite the fact that all inhabitants were 
made homeless the residents of the 
stricken community with the aid of 
neighboring towns soon recovered from 
such a staggering blow and from the 
ruins there arose a new and more beau- 
tiful community: 

Clearfield County, which was among 
the principal lumbering areas in cen- 
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tral Pennsylvania, is noted for its pro- 
duction of bituminous coal. However, 
because of the lack of railroad transpor- 
tation, development of the coal industry 
was retarded. 

It is recorded that about 1830 a mine 
was opened on what was known as the 
Goss Farm in Decatur Township, and 
coal was hauled on wagons to Spruce 
Creek. The transportation of coal by . 
such crude methods naturally amounted 
to very small tonnage. It was not until 
1846 with the opening of the Tyrone and 
Clearfield Railroad to Osceola Mills and 
Philipsburg that the real development of 
the coal industry in Clearfield County 
commenced. Prior to that time not one 
pound of coal was shipped by rail from 
Clearfield County. In fact, the first 
shipment of coal from Clearfield County 
was made during lumbering days- when 
coal was loaded in what were called 
“Arks” and floated down the Susque- 
hanna River to Lock Haven and Wil- 
liamsport as early as 1822. 

Today, Clearfield County bituminous 
coal is known throughout the Nation and 
abroad and it is of interest on the oc- 
casion of the Osceola Mills centennial 
celebration to recall the important part 
that Moshannon Valley community has 
played in the coal production records of 
Clearfield County. 

As the residents of Osceola Mills remi- 
nisced on this eventful occasion, they 
were reminded that the community, in 
addition to lumbering, farming, rail- 
roading and coal mining, for a number of 
years harbored a tannery built in 1873. 
Other sources of employment include a 
modern brick plant, and some smaller 
industries. Railroading has been prom- 
inent in the industrial life of the town as 
evidenced by a large railroad yard which 
was located in Osceola Mills because it 
was situated at the junction of the Mos- 
hannon branch with the mainline of the 
Tyrone & Clearfield Railroad, which 
years ago was absorbed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad system. 

To commemorate the community’s 
100th birthday, the Osceola Mills Cen- 
tennial Committee was formed headed 
by Chief Burgess John Redding as presi- 
dent and general chairman, with Andrew 
Tocimak, secretary; Herman Hirsh, 
treasurer; and William B. McFeeters, 
publicity chairman. The finance com- 
mittee was comprised of Neal Baney, 
Gordon Kephart, Lee Kennedy, George 
Stranko, and Justin O’Brien. With pres- 
ident John Redding serving as a member 
of the steering committee, the other 
members were: Robert Heath, George 
Mandell, Russell Olenick, Herman Hirsh, 
John McDonald, Charles Mostyn, Fred 
‘Brown, Eugene Danko, Earl Thomas, 
Norman Stevens, Arthur Bush, and John 
Timchak. 

Following is the week-long centennial 
program featuring a parade each eve- 
ning at 7:30 p.m.: 

Sunday, August 23: Religious day with 
special services in all churches and a 
centennial evening vesper service in the 
park at 7 p.m. at which time Rev. Ira 
Duvall, of Curwensville, Pa., former pas- 
tor of the Methodist Church was the 
speaker. 
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Monday, August 24: Veterans and De- 
fense Day softball game, 6 p.m., mer- 
chants versus Little League officials; mili- 
tary parade, 7 p.m., featuring 2d Army 
Headquarters Band from Fort George G. 
Meade, Md.; 3d Reconnaissance Squad- 
ron, 104th Armored Cavalry; representa- 
tive units of the U.S. Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force; fly-over by Navy 
and Air Force jetplanes; program at 
memorial stadium 8 p.m.; concert by 
2d Army Headquarters Band: address by 
Congressman JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, cap- 
tain, U.S. Navy Reserve; Marine Corps 
attack on fortified bunker position by 
34th Infantry Company, U.S. Marine 
Corps. 

Tuesday, August 25: Education Day. 

Wednesday, August 26: Founders Day. 

Thursday, August 27: Industrial Day. 

Friday, August 28: Firemen’s Day. 

Saturday, August 29: Carnival Day. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to intro- 
ducing a concurrent resolution in Con- 
gress to extend felicitations to the resi- 
dents of Osceola Mills, it was a great 
privilege to be accorded the honor of 
acting as grand marshal of the splendid 
Veterans and Defense Day parade on 
August 24 and later to deliver the prin- 
cipal address at Memorial Stadium. 

Prior to the parade, it was my priv- 
ilege to be guest of the Rotary Club 
and to speak during its centennial din- 
ner program. 

In cooperation with General Chair- 
man John Redding, Publicity Chairman 
William B. McFeeters, American Legion 
Comdr. Stephen Sidorik, and Eugene 
Danko, commander of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, I was instrumental in 
arranging with the Department of De- 
fense for the necessary authorization 
for participation by military units in the 
program for Veterans and Defense Day. 
In addition, it was my pleasure to ar- 
range with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for an eight-panel library unit ex- 
hibit titled “The Useful Atom.” The 
display which was made available by 
the American Museum of Atomic En- 
ergy operated by the Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies, Oak Ridge, Tenn., illus- 
trates the story of the atom and some 
of the peaceful applications in the fields 
of agriculture, industry, and medicine. 

Osceola Mills, despite its population 
of 2,000, has a fine record for patriotism, 
a large number of young men from that 
area having served in World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean conflict. 
A total of 37 young men from Osceola 
Mills offered their lives on the altar of 
freedom in World War I and World War 
II. 

In one section of the borough park 
there is a large stone monument, with 
the inscription “A tribute in commemo- 
ration of those who made the Supreme 
Sacrifice in the Great World War.” 
The two names on the stone are Lt. 
Harry B. Peters, who was killed in ac- 
tion October 15, 1918, near Romagne, 
France, and Pvt. James L. Gorman who 
was killed August 28, 1918, near Fismes, 
France 


In the other section of the park is an- 
other monument in memory of World 
War II servicemen who died in action. 
The monument was dedicated jointly by 
the American Legion and Veterans of 
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Foreign Wars posts and is inscribed as 
follows: 

This memorial dedicated to perpetuate the 
memory of our valiant defenders of freedom 
who made the supreme sacrifice in World 
War II. 


These are the names on the bronze 
plaque: Jack Arnold, Porter Albright, 
Chester Beres, Peter Busko, John 
Domack, Michael Fronslick, William 
Heath, Vincent Hughes, William Jarrett, 
Harry Keith, Robert Keller, Leslie Kep- 
hart, Jesse Kephart, Clair Kizer, Clark 
Kizer, Albert McKinney, Cecil McNeish, 
Francis McNeish, Darrel] Merritt, Fred 
Miller, John Parana, Joseph Petulla, 
Michael Philiposki, Lewis Price, Robert 
Redding, Clare Riley, Adam Slabon, Ray- 
mond Sokol, Philip Sokolofsky, George 
Spittler, Harry Stewart, Paul Stevens, 
William Stevens, Jack Vroman, John 
Young. 

It was fitting that in view of the gal- 
lant war history of Osceola Mills that 
the Department of Defense cooperated 
to a splendid degree by making a worth- 
while contribution to the success of the 
centennial program. 

Opening the celebration on a deep 
spiritual note with special services in all 
churches, the centennial program was 
varied, with each day’s program interest- 
ing and enjoyable and ending in a carni- 
val-like spirit on August 29 climaxed by 
a horse show and rodeo at Memorial 
Field. 

The residents of Osceola Mills are to 
be warmly commended for their enthu- 
siasm and community spirit that always 
Plays an indispensable part in a cen- 
tennial observance. 

The success achieved reflected due 
credit on the leadership of Chief Burgess 
John Redding, who acted as president 
and general chairman of the Osceola 
Millis Centennial Committee. He was 
ably assisted by William B. McFeeters, 
publicity chairman, and by the other 
officers and members of the various com- 
mittees who worked as a team of un- 
sung heroes in making certain the suc- 
cess of the centennial program. 

In saluting the residents of Osceola 
Mills on the community’s. 100th birth- 
day, I am not unmindful of the spendid 
cooperation extended by members of the 
clergy, borough council, school officials 
and teachers, business and industry, vet- 
erans’ groups, civic, fraternal and serv- 
ice clubs, who with the average citizen 
pooled their efforts and thus succeeded 
in making the Osceola Mills centennial 
an event long to be remembered in the 
history of central Pennsylvania. 





Demands on the Federal Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the rough detours on the road to the 


adjournment of Congress is the contro« 
versial problem of financing the high- 
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way program. Pressure has been built 
up from the States, the construction 
people, and the material suppliers for a 
bond issue to finance the bulk of the 
cost and then a diversion of the excise 
tax on new cars and parts. 

The ‘people demand a program of 
“pay as you spend or do not spend.” 
The President has recommended an in- 
crease in the gas tax of 1% cents per 
gallon to “pay as you spend.” The com- 
mittees of Congress have been wrestling 
with the problem for months. Each 
time they add two and two, they come 
up with the disgusting figure of four 
and then they must go back and start 
all over. Surely if they wait long enough, 
Members will become so anxious to get 
home that they will buy a set of figures 
that do not add up. 

The problem presented is as old as 
the philosophy of planned spending. 
The pattern has been followed many, 
many times, and each time it has pro- 
duced the desired results. Is there any 
reason to expect it will not this time? 
Yes, the garment is new, but the pat- 
tern is old. 

THE PATTERN 

A few years ago the States were suf- 
fering financial difficulty with mounting 
highway traffic. There was increasing 
demand from the people for more and 
better roads. The States had levied 
close to their limits. Although under 
the Federal highway program the Fed-_ 
eral Government matched. 60 percent, 
the States could not meet their 40 per- 
cent without tax increases. This they 
were reluctant to do. 

It was becoming serious when some- 
one came up with a plan—an interstate 
“defense” highway program where the 
Federal Government would match 90 
percent and the State only 10 percent. 
The State groups reasoned that if they 
could just get the Federal Government 
to build one good superhighway across 
every State, this would relieve the pres- 
sure on State governments. 

In order to insure that each State 
would be given at least one good cross 
State superhighway, the plan provided 
for the connecting of principal indus- 
trial cities. It was labelled a “defense 
measure,” and to’ sugar-coat the pill, a 
separate fund was established so the 
program could be sold as a “pay as you 
build” program. Certainly Congress 
would buy that one. 

It was neatly wrapped and tied with a 
lovely “defense” ribbon. Congress 
bought it. The thing Congress failed to 
do, however, was to put any brakes on 
the law. Almost before it was un- 
wrapped, the spenders had their plan in 
action and construction was accelerated 
on an antirecession basis. What hap- 
pened? The same thing that happens 
to every program which is shifted to the 
Federal Government—they ran out of 
gas. 

Anyone who could add two and two 
and come up with a total figure of four 
would know that with such an outlay of 
money, the program would go in the 
hole—$241 million by June 30 next year 
and $2.1 billion by June 30, 1962. It 
did, and the program is bankrupt. 

However, anyone who untierstands 
Congress also knows that it is only nec- 
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essary to get the ball started rolling 
downhill—then when the crisis comes, 
if they can pour enough telegrams into 
Washington, Congress will surrender 
and mortgage the future of the Nation 
to secure the continuance of the pro- 


gram. 

The oil companies are stirring up the 
people against a gas-tax increase to pay 
for the increased cost, the contractors 
and suppliers who are caught in the 
middle are pleading for help—so Con- 
gress goes into the Treasury, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, and the whole ball 
of wax is added onto the national debt. 

As I have indicated, the garment is 
new, but the pattern is as old as the 
New Deal philosophy. Add it to the na- 
tional debt. Paper and green ink are 
cheap—so we print more bonds and 
more money. The farmer and miner 
whose prices do not fluctuate, the retired 
people on pensions, and those on fixed 
incomes must pay the bill as these 
cheaper, inflated dollars—the most vici- 
ous of all forms of taxation—pile up. 

Yes—the garment is new, but the pat- 
tern is old. Local and State govern- 
ments shift the burden of their obliga- 
tions to the Federal Government be- 
cause they do not have the courage to 
levy additional taxes on themselves. 
Another thing, legal or constitutional 
debt limits prevent them from going 
further into debt, whereas the Federal 
Government has no effective debt lim- 
itation. The national debt limit can be 
moved up each time Congress spends in 
excess of national income. 

ANOTHER GARMENT, SAME PATTERN 


Three years ago the cities were having 
difficulty doing all the things they wanted 
to do without increasing the tax burden 
on the local taxpayer, so they decided to 
shift more of their burden to Wash- 
ington. 


The Leagues of Municipalities worked 
out a plan and sold it to the sportmen’s 
groups. The sportsmen carried the ball 
and the leagues simply ran the inter- 
ference. 

On the basis that clean fish need clean 
water, they attached an amendment to 
a simple bill extending the Anti-Stream- 
Pollution Act, to provide that the Fed- 
eral Government would make grants to 
cities for the building of sewage systems. 

Sponsors pledged that it would be for 
only 2 years and cost only $100 million. 
This year we hit the crisis—too many 
cities needed help—they needed twice 
as much for five times as long—and, of 
course, will get it. 

What business does Congress have 
heaping the city sewers on top of the 
national debt when all that is needed 
is a little exercise of the police powers 
of the State. The answer is “None.” 
It had no business going into this purely 
local governmental function in the first 
place, but if it did wish to take this func- 
tion over, then certainly a tax should 
have been levied which would raise the 
money to pay this additional cost. 

The purpose was to shift the burden 


- of paying for the sewer system at Po- 


dunk from the people of Podunk to the 
people of the Nation. There it could be 
added to the national debt. 


ANOTHER GARMENT 


School districts across the Nation have 
been having great difficulty meeting the 
increased cost of school operation with- 
out placing the burden too heavily upon 
the neighbors who pay the taxes. The 
educators have been looking to the Fed- 
eral Government for financing on the 
theory that with Federal money the Fed- 
eral wage scale could be adopted in the 
schools. The boards of education have 
been looking to the Federal Government 
as money from Washington would re- 
lieve the pressure on them, pressure from 
teaching staffs on one side and pressure 
from the taxpayer on the other. An- 
other thing, the districts must live with- 
in legal debt limits, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not. 

The National Education Association 
with a strong lobby in Washington has 
sold the “free money” plan to the State 
associations and the parent-teachers 
groups across the Nation. Their bill, 
knowy as the Murray-Metcalf bill, has 
been reported by the House Education 
and Labor Committee and is now before 
the House Rules Committee. 

The bill would cost over a billion dol- 
lars annually in the beginning, but will 
cost many, many billions in a few years. 
It makes no provision for financing, no 
provision for increased tax levies. It 
anticipates adding the cost of educating 
the children of the Nation onto the 
national debt. Federal control of edu- 
cation would be serious, but increasing 
the national debt in this manner and 
further ‘‘watering down” the already de- 
flated dollar would be much more seri- 
ous. 

f THE PROBLEM 

Senator Byrp of Virginia recently re- 
ported that by 1957 Congress has pro- 
vided 57 different grant-in-aid-laws, all 
of them assisting local groups and local 
governments in financing projects and 
programs that are fundamentally the ob- 
ligation of such local governmental 
units. 

The problem has grown up primarily 
because individuals, communities, local 
governing boards and legislatures desire 
these many improvements, but lack the 
courage to levy the taxes necessary to 
provide payment for them. In addition, 
many States have a constitutional debt 
limit and local governments have either 
a constitutional or legal debt limit which 
prevents them from further increasing 
their bonded indebtedness. The Federal 
Government has no effective debt limit. 
The result is that they look to the Fed- 
eral Government to finance all of these 
program. Congress, having no greater 
stamina than the local governing boards, 
passes these grant-in-aid laws with the 
result that each year Federal expendi- 
tures increase, the national debs goes 
up, the value of the dollar goes down, 
interest rates on cheap money go up, 
and the whole ball of wax gets bigger 
and more explosive. 

OTHER DEMANDS 


It is not only the States and local gov- 
ernmental units that are coming to the 
Federal Treasury for help. In recent 
years, friendly foreign nations have 
learned that when they are short of 
funds for improvements, for unbalanced 
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budgets, for relief purposes, for defense, 

and for their many other needs, they, 

too, can come to Uncle Sam with a pack- 

age tied in a defense ribbon and have 

their. needs added to the national debt 

through the foreign aid appropriations. 
NEEDED ACTION 


How can these raids on the Treasury 
with resultant additions to the national 
debt be stopped? ‘The voters can elect 
_Members to Congress who have the cour- 
age to say “No.” This, of course, is only 
temporary as the pendulum swings forth 
and back each two years. They can, 
however, effectively and permanently 
halt any additions to the national debt 
by adopting a simple constitutional 
amendment. 

If Congress were prohibited from en- 
acting any bill which provides for spend- 
ing any money in excess of the national 
income for that year without incorporat- 
ing in such bill a tax levy to raise suffi- 
cient revenue to pay for such spending, it 
would effectively prohibit further Federal 
indebtedness. 

I have introduced a resolution provid- 
ing for a constitutional amendment 
which would require that every appro- 
priation bill contain either a certificate 
that this expenditure, when considered 
with the whole, will not exceed the 
anticipted revenues, or that such bill 
contain within its provisions a tax meas- 
ure sufficient to meet such expenditure. 

I am convinced this is the only method 
by which increased demands for fed- 
erally financed programs can be reduced. 
I am convinced this is the only way 
deficit spending can be stopped. I am 
convinced this is the only way a balanced 
budget can be effected and the national 
debt can be limited. 

While this amendment is an absolute 
must, if the financial integrity of the 
Nation is to be preserved, it does not do 
the whole job. There is another hole in 
the dike that must be plugged. 


FOREIGN AID 


At the present time Uncle Sam is being 
called upon not only to defend but to 
finance the nations of the entire free 
world. This would not be so serious if 
such financing was being paid as we 
spend. The fact is, however, it, too, is 
being added to the national debt. 

This picture requires a different frame. 
Uncle Sam cannot levy a direct tax upon 
our free world friends requiring them to 
contribute toward the cost of their own 
and our defense, or to repay our Treas- 
ury for the contributions we are making 
toward bolstering their budgets, contrib-~ 
uting to their relief load, their internal 
development, and so forth, but he can 
and must require some assistance from 
them to the American taxpayer. 

We cannot levy a tax on the manufac- 
ture and shipment of their products be- 
ing used in trade with other nations, but 
we can require them to assist our tax- 
payer and we can require them to help us 
keep our budget in balance in spite of 
our great defense outlay, by levying an 
import tax upon the goods they import 
into this country. Trade with us is vital 
to them. The import tax could be based 


- not so much upon the commodity as upon 


the cost to us of defending and financing 
that particular country. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE 


The present trend must be halted if 
national bankruptcy is to be averted. 
The present national debt is equivalent 
to a first mortgage on the property of 
every family in the Nation of $6,400. The 
deficit of the last 2 years of $16 billion 
means $360 for each family. 

The present program and present pol- 
icy is rapidly moving this Nation toward 
the fearful situation of where a house- 
wife must take a market basketful of 
money to the grocery store to buy a purse 
full of groceries. 





Home Rule for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
charge petition on one of the basic 
issues of democracy lies in the well of 
this House. I intend to sign this peti- 
tion, as I signed a predecessor, so that 
this House may have an opportunity to 
entrust to some of its people the right 
to vote and to have a say in their own 
affairs. 

I should also like to offer for the REc- 
orD a resolution of the Common Coun- 
cil of Hartford, in a State which is proud 
of its own long tradition of self-govern- 
ment, supporting the people of Wash- 
ington, D.C., in their bid for home rule. 
RESOLUTION OF THE COMMON COUNCIL OF 

THE Ciry or HartTrorD, AuGcust 25, 1959 


This is to certify that at a meeting of the 
Court of Common Council held August 24, 
1959, the following resolution was passed by 
rolicall vote. 

“Whereas local self-government is the bed- 
rock of free government; and 

“Whereas the rights and benefits of local 
self-government should be available to all 
American citizens; and 
_ “Whereas the residents of the District of 
Columbia are denied the rights and benefits 
of local self-government; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has the authority to assure local self- 
government by granting Home Rule to the 
District of Columbia; and 


“Whereas the principle of home rule has— 


been endorsed by a substantial majority of 
the residents of the District of Columbia; 
and 

“Whereas the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia have unanimously 
endorsed proposals for granting home rule 
to their city; and 

“Whereas the Senate has pa: a home 
rule bill for the District of Columbia five 
times during the last 10 years, while ir. the 
same period such measures have been 
bottled up in the District Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and no hearings 
held: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That (1) The Congress be, and 
it is hereby urged to approve home rule leg- 
islation to assure local government to the 
residents of the District of Columbia; and 
be it further . 

“Resolved, That (2) Members of the House 
of Representatives be urged to sign a dis- 


bill, otherwise known as 
be brought on to the floor of the House so 
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that the full membership can have the op- 
portunity at last to vote on the measure; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That (3).a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the President of the 
US. Senate, to the Speaker of the House of 
mtatives, to the majority and minor- 
ity floor leaders of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, and to the State delega- 
tion to Congress.” 
Attest: 
: WitumaM A. LINNANE, 
City Clerk. 





Military Air Transport Service Comes 
Under Congressional Attack Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following newsstory 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on Sunday, August 30, 1959, written by 
Mr. Edward Hudson, on the subject of 
the Air Force’s Military Air Transport 
Service: 


MATS ATTACKED IN CONGRESS AGAIN—TWwo 
Senators SEE CONFLICT BETWEEN AIRLINE 
OPERATION AND MILITARY MISSION 


(By Edward Hudson) 


The Air Force’s Military Air Transport 
Service came under renewed attack last week 
in Congress in the wake of Air Force opposi- 
tion to plans for a privately run national 
aircargo fleet. 

Proposals aimed at establishing the cargo 
fleet have been submitted to President Eisen- 
hower by Elwood R. Quesada, Federal Avia- 
tion Administrator. They call for turning 
over to private carriers the bulk of MATS 
routine pipeline traffic. 

In addition, the Government would assist 
airlines in buying efficient new cargo aircraft 
by guaranteeing up to 75 percent of private 
loans made to carriers for the purchases. 

The purpose is to build up at private ex- 
pense a sizable fleet of cheaper to operate 
cargo planes that would stimulate the 
growth of the aircargo industry and provide 
a ready reserve for use in a military 
emergency. 

Secretary of the Air Force James Douglas 
reportedly blocked the loan-guarantee pro- 
posal at a White House interdepartmental 
meeting on August 17. The Secretary was 
said by trade sources to have demanded new 
cargo planes for MATS as his price for agree- 
ment. Congress refused the Air Force funds 
for 10 jets earlier this year. 


TWO SENATORS CRITICAL 


Renewed congressional criticism of MATS 
came from two Democratic Senators, A. S. 
Mike Mownroner, of Oklahoma, and Sruart 
Symincton, of Missouri. Both are con- 
side: authorities on the subject. 

Senator Monroney has studied MATS over 
the last 2 years as chairman of a special sub- 
committee of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. Senator SymIncTron 
is a former Secretary of the Air Force. 

Both men, in Senate speeches, indicated 
they believed that MATS was carrying on its 
extensive airline type of operation to the 
detriment of its mission of airlifting mili 
forces in time of national emergency. 

“The simple fact is,” Mr. Symncron said, 
“that MATS cannot ke both a commercial- 


. 
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type airline, with 480 stewardesses, and a 
combat airlift force constantly on the alert, 
comparable to the Strategic Air Command, 

“It is important to note,” he went on, 
“that the Army and the Marine Corps can 
only obtain adequate airlift through the Air 
Force; and while the Air Force continues to 
build up its airline operations, it also con- 
tinues to refuse to give the Army that lift 
impartial experts believe is essential if we 
are to handle a possible limited war.” 


CONFLICT IS CITED 


Senator Monroney said there was a grow- 
ing conviction in Congress and the Defense 
Department “that the peacetime airline op- 
eration of MATS is in direct conflict with its 
primary responsibility in an emergency.” 

He argued that the MATS strategic trans- 
port fleet was, at any given time, scattered 
all over the world delivering routine military 
supplies, and was kept busy at a high utili- 
zation rate. 

“Not only must its planes be recalled and 
necessary maintenance be performed before 
MATS could conduct any large-scale move- 
ment of troops, but some arrangements must 
be made on a crash basis for commercial air- 
craft to take over routine air logistics on 
which oversea units depend,’”’ Senator Mon- 
RONEY added. 

If, instead, MATS relied on commercial 
carriers for routine oversea supplies it could 
keep its fleet always ready for emergencies 
abroad, he declared. 

The Oklahoma Senator ridiculed a MATS 
contention that he called the “anyhow 
theory.” This referred to statements by 
MATS officials that it was economical to 
utilize MATS planes for military traffic since 
“the planes are going anyhow” for training 
purposes. 

PROFICIENCY HOURS NOTED 


Senator Monroney said Brig. Gen. Albert 
T. Wilson, MATS Deputy Chief of Staff, had 
acknowledged to his Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Air Transportation that only 15 percent 
of MATS flying hours were actually required 
for the agency’s qualification and profi- 
ciency-training program. 

“The number of hours flown by~ other 
units, with missions no less demanding,” 
Senator Monroney told the Senate, “con- 
firms the accuracy of this estimate.” 

He said MATS needed to be reequipped 
with “substantial numbers” of a specialized 
workhorse aircraft capable of carrying at 
least 50,000 pounds of troops and equipment 
over an intercontinental range. 

They should also be able to operate in and 
out of primitive fields and short runways 
without the need for elaborate ground-han- 
dling equipment, he said. He indicated he 
thought the same type of plane should be 
produced for civil use. 

“No plan to reequip MATS in these terms 
has been submitted to the Congress,” he said. 

He declared that the usefulness for hard- 
core missions of converted jet transports 
recently requested by the Air Force was 
“dubious,” while “their usefulness for deluxe 
passenger service is unquestioned.” 

He invited the Defense Department to 
present a comprehensive plan for a modern 
military transport program and give evidence 
of its intention to get MATS out of the air- 
line business. He said he was confident of 
strong congressional support for such moves, 


MODERNIZATION IS URGED 


Meanwhile, MATS has been making its 
own case for fleet modernization. Maj. Gen. 
Raymond J. Reeves, deputy MATS comman- 
der, told an American Legion meeting in 
Minneapolis that “the weakest link in our 
national security system may well be our 
strategic military airlift unless we take the 
trouble now to remedy its deficiencies.” 

General Reeves said three types of planes 
were needed—a high-speed turbine aircraft 
to support jet bombers wherever they go; 
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a general workhorse plane to replace the 
piston-engine Douglas C-24 Globemaster, 
and additional Douglas C-133 

turbo-props, a plane that is now in inventory 
in limited numbers. 

“Cutting MATS flying hours to less than 
the present five a day would hinder its ability 
to respond in a war emergency,” General 
Reeves said. 

“Our maintenance and supply, our own 
logistic support, once geared below 5 hours, 
simply cannot accelerate in time, any more 
than an idle factory can come to peak pro- 
duction overnight,” he asserted. 

Senator Monroney had contended that 
missions that MATS had to perform because 
of the size, nature, or destination of the 
cargo would provide MATS with enough fly- 


~ ing hours to maintain proficiency. 





Growing Menace of Unrestricted Foreign 
Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF .MASSACHUSETTS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein two for- 
eign trade briefs recently issued by the 
Nationwide Committee on Import-Ex- 
port Policies. 

These briefs contain truly alarming 
factual material on the decline of U.S. 
export trade and the increase of the 
flood of foreign imports into this coun- 





ry. 

The plain facts indicate current eco- 
nomic trends in foreign trade both in 
and out of this country which, if con- 
tinued, could well be disastrous to many 
great American industries. The fact of 
the matter is that these trends have al- 
ready produced virtual disaster for some 
American industries which we believed 
were basic and virtually indestructible. 

According to the cited figures, foreign 
automobile imports have greatly in- 
creased and are causing widespread un- 
employment. Foreign electrical equip- 
ment and turbines are undercutting the 
American market and even getting Gov- 
ernment business which should be going 
to domestic producers. 

Sewing machines coming in from 
Japan alone amounted to about 1 million 
machines in 1958. 

The great watch industry has been 
forced to cut its employment by two- 
thirds as a result of foreign imports 
which now take 70 percent of the annual 
domestic market. 

Japanese-produced tunafish has cut 
some of our fleets more than in half. 

Shirt imports from Hong Kong and 
Japan strikingly increased the past year 
bringing unemployment to an estimated 
6,000 American workers. 


our entire export business in steel ac- 
cording to authoritative reports. 
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U.S. maritime and shippers business 
has been cut from about 70 percent of 
American foreign commerce in 1946 to 
8.7 percent in 1959. 

The United States is now taking two- 
thirds of the total Japanese output of 
binoculars and for the first time in his- 
tory we are importing more typewriters 
than we are exporting. 

Japanese caps costing 20 cents are 
undercutting U.S. caps which cost $1, 
and every branch of the male apparel 
industry is complaining of cutthroat 
competition endangering thousands of 
jobs 

In the knit glove industry, imports 
presently amount to 250 percent of total 
American production. 

The copper and brass industry has 
been gravely hit by foreign imports and 
in 1958 operated at less than 45 percent 
of its 1946 capacity. 

The United States has been converted 
from an exporter to an importer of brass 
mill products. 

The cut in exports and the great in- 
crease in imports is gravely imperiling 
employment in the steel industry and 
authoritative leaders in the steel indus- 
try state that the American steel indus- 
try is no longer competitive with the rest 
of the world. 

Special] wire products are arriving in 
the American market in alarming quan- 
tities, and for the first time in many 
years we are importing more steel than 
we are exporting. 

These figures speak for themselves. 
I have repeatedly presented similar facts 
indicating these trends and predicting 
these results, if we did not speedily alter 
our foreign trade policies. But this was 
not done. 

However, the protests which many of 
us made regarding these dangerous 
trends fell on deaf ears and the Situation 
is steadily growing worse. 

The escape clause has provided no 
remedy because in only a relatively neg- 
liigible percentage of cases has the ex- 
ecutive department taken any action 
which. would stem the growing flow of 
competitive, cutthroat, foreign products 
which are undermining American indus- 
try and labor. 

If the Congress does not act soon to 
stem this flow it is very obvious that this 
nation will be facing an economic disas- 
ter more widespread than any that has 
ever faced us. 

The drastic revision of our present 
reciprocal trade ‘treaty program has be- 
come the most critical and burning eco- 
nomic issue of our times. This Con- 
gress must tackle it at once—fearlessly 
and vigorously—and across a broad 
front—or this Nation and our industries 
and working people will suffer the loss 
of prosperity and the impact of depressed 
conditions that will make the depression 
of the 1930’s fade. by comparison. Let 
us act now. ' 

The above-mentioned follows: 

ForeIcn TRADE Briers, Juty 23, 1959 

U.S. auto exports-imports: Since 1955, U.S. 
auto exports 50 percent, from over 
200,000 annually to 100,000 in 1959. 
Three hundred and seventy thousand foreign 
car imports sold in United States in 1958; 
present rate indicates 600,000 this year. 
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UAW aroused: A. J. Mattes, president of 
local 239, UAW, wrote Baltimore Mayor 
Grady that over 300 General Motors workers 
in that city were laid off and remaining 1,- 
500 are working less than 40 hours a week 
because of increasing number of foreign car 
imports. Thirty-five thousand autos im- 
ported via Baltimore the first 5 months of 
1959 could have given employment to 2,500 
workers at Chevrolet plant there, working 
two 8-hour shifts for 13 weeks. 

Auto production abroad: Daily output at 
Fiat’s Mirafiore Works over 2,500; Volkswagen 
heading for 3,000 at Wolfsburg. Plymouth’s 
mammoth Detroit line turns out 1,100 daily; 
Rambler at modern Kenosha plant about 1,- 
600 units. 

Electrical equipment: Florida: Power & 
Light Co. ask foreign producers of heavy 
electrical generating equipment to bid on 
two 200,000 kilowatts steam turbogenera- 
tors—probably first effort by foreign manu- 
facturers to penetrate private utility market, 
following successful efforts on Federal-State 
projects. Domestic firm salvaged contract 
on basis of delivery date. 

Turbines: English Electric bids 30 percent 
under nearest American competitor to win 
Army engineers’ contract for eight hydraulic 
turbines for Big Bend Dam, S. Dak. 

Sewing machines: Brief filed with Tariff 
Commission reveals foreign sewing machine 
manufacturers now control about 75 percent 
US. market, e.g., U.S.-imported Japanese ma- 
chines, up from 64,000 in 1950 to about 1 
million in 1958. 

Watches: Ranks of American watch 
workers steadily reduced from 16,000 to 6,000 
employees as foreign imports take 70 percent 
of annual domestic market or 14 out of 20 
million units. 

The gold facts: United States now has 
$19.6 billions in gold, smallest reserve in 
over a decade, but foreign organizations 
and individuals have dollar claims of $15.1 
against reserve. 

Tuna fleet: Imports of Jap tuna reduced 
ranks of San Diego’s tuna clippers to 125 
ships from -1952 high of 214. Sales sliced 
from about $40 million in 1954 to expected 
$19 million this year. 

U.S. manufacturer literally losing his 
shirts: National Association of Shirt, Pajama 
and Sportswear Manufacturers went on 
record opposing State and Commerce De- 
partments’ representations on behalf Amer- 
ican business and declared in favor of con- 
gressional regulation of foreign trade. 
Shirt imports from Hong Kong-Japan alone 
totaled 1.75 million dozen in 1958, equiv- 
alent to $15 million in U.S. wages for 6,000 
American employees. 

Tourism: Dollar source: Frequently over- 
looked as dollar source to foreign nations 
is tourist industry; Americans spent $2.1 bil- 
lion on foreign travel last year—10 percent 
jump from 1957. 

Steel: “What's Behind the Rise in Foreign 
Competition?” * 

“Let me cite the predicament of one Amer- 
ican industry. * * * The industry is that 
which makes table flatware * * * and re- 
cently stainless steelware. * * * This is a 
new industry in Japan; flatware such as we 
use is not used generally in Japan. 

“By 1955, imports had reached 3,134,000 
dozen against U.S. production of 14,654,000 
dozen; * * * in 1958, Japanese imports 
amounted to 8,444,000 dozen, with U.S. pro- 
duction of 14,740,000 dozen. * * * 

“While this rise in imports was going on, 
the gentlemen of GATT progressively re- 
duced tariffs. 

“The big reduction was made in 1950 but 
further reductions were made in 1956, 1957 





1 Excerpts, address by W. H. Wiewel, senior 
vice president, Crucible Steel, to the Amer- 
ican management Association, New York, 
May 20, 1959. 
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and 1958, after this industry had really been 
hurt. 

“Japan, fearing action by the United 
States, voluntarily announced a quota limit 
to the United States of 5,500,000 dozen for 
1958. * * * Up to this time, this industry 
has been given no relief and employment is 
off 25 percent. In spite of the announced 
quota of 5,500,000 dozen, 1958 imports were 
8,444,000. 

“The time will soon be here when we have 
completely lost our entire export business 
in steel, except for a few specialty items 
which are not made elsewhere.” 





ForEIGN TRADE Briers, Aucust 10, 1959 

Special note: Representative CLEVELAND 
Barer and colleagues launch House attack 
on press bias in tariffs and trade field. Cite 
O. R. Strackbein’s request for hearing before 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
(See CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, July 30, p. 
13522.) 

Escape clause box score: “Oh, but industry 
does have an official remedy,” exclaims the 
liberal-trade enthusiast to import-wounded 
industries. But “let us ask the man” who 
sought one. Here’s the January 1954 to May 
1959 record: 


Industries seeking remedy from Tariff 
Commission.....-....--.-..-----~s--<- 


Remedy denied by Commission--.. ~--- 19 
Remedy recommended by Commission 

to President ........-..-....+-<%+<-<« 126 
But denied by him-_--.-.--.---.--------. 17 
Remedy granted by President_-_--.---- 8 
But drastically diluted by him .---.--- 6 


Full recommendation granted (out 
Of 45) cnccennnwncsesonccensesesoases 


2 One in process. 

Foreign cars: Japan’s Batsun, plastic- 
body sports car, speed of 86 m.p.h., now in 
order-taking stage and slated soon for U.S. 
market. Also targeted for United States is 
their tiny Subaru-360 at $1,100. 

European-English cars captured 17 per- 
cent of Canadian market first 5 months of 
1958; now up to 23 percent for same period 
in 1959. Imports here running about 10 
percent of market. 

Shipping bottoms take beating: U.S. ship- 
pers’ share of American foreign commerce 
had rough sailing since World War II (mili- 
tary excluded) : 


US. share: Percent 
cs tite digh dios camse mi wanddnin nacelle 68. 0 
SR icdieils daascectih dnigicl eww annem 43.0 
oti teiieiieieatien cctieaan to dneninipedintbile o-marnaiie 35.0 
i iectelia edits wnat icsents extn inthe netintiathineetils 30.0 
I entiibs aeasuinniqvendpanesimpetytnavereanas npichetapeia 28.0 
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Binoculars: Jap binocular industry, prin- 
cipally geared to U.S. market, produced over 
1.5 million units in 1958; United States pur- 
chased two-thirds of total output. 

Typewriters: $19.9 million of imported 
typewriters and parts in 1958 outstrip US. 
exports of $14.7 million first time in his- 
tory. 

Cap imports: National Cap and Cloth Hat 
Institute, joint labor-management group, 
seeks escape clause action to increase duty 
on Jap caps. Self-imposed Jap annual ex- 
port quota of 15 million caps too large for 
U.S. market to absorb without serious dam- 
age, reports institute. Comparative prices: 
Jap cap, 20 cents; U.S. caps, $1. 

workers concerned: Amalgamated 


Cite cutthroat competition in every branch 
of male apparel threatening thousands of 


es wo 
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jobs. Knit glove industry well on the road 
to destruction, as imports now 250 percent of 
U.S. production. 

Copper and brass: Copper and Brass Re- 
search Association’s study of causes in de- 
cline of domestic brass mill industry reveal: 
first year after sharp tariff cuts, imports mul- 
tiplied 42 times preceding year level; imports 
almost 100 percent of U.S. tubular plumbing 
goods market; U.S. industry in 1958 oper- 
ated less than 45 percent of 1943 capacity; 
United States converted from exporter to im- 
porter of brass mill products. 

West Europe's gold mounts: Gold and dol- 
lar reserve holdings in West Europe increased 
from $7 billion in 1950 (December) to $18 
billion in 1959 (March). 

Luxury liner lambs: Indicative of price 
differential in foreign-U.S. competition was 
arrival at San Diego of 30,000 Australian 
lambs on converted luxury liner Wesoralia. 
Estimated delivery price: $10 a head or half 
of US. price. Importer’s yearly goal: 100,- 
000 head. 

Steel: “The Big Squeeze on Little Steel.” 

“In 1957, the United States exported 5.2 
million tons of steel mill products, and im- 
ported 1.1 million tons. But this ratio of 
almost 5 to 1—in favor of steel mill exports— 
dropped to less than 2 to 1 in 1958, when 
exports fell to 2.7 million tons, and imports 
reached & high of 1.7 miliion tons. * * * 
(1959 steel imports running double USS. ex- 
ports, NWC.) 

“Because of these developments, we ap- 
pear to have lost much of our foreign 
market, and a portion of our domestic 
market is in»jeopardy. For example, the 
United States exported 721,000 tons of semi- 
finished steel in 1957. This dropped to 124,- 
000 tons in 1958—a decrease of 83 percent. 
Exports of structural shapes decreased from 
453,000 tons in 1957 to 292,000 tons in 1958, 
while exports of plates declined from 604,000 
tons to 249,000 over the same period—a drop 
of 59 percent. Exports of tinplate, an item 
in which the United States has long had a 
preeminent position, fell from 538,000 tons 
to 244,000 tons—a decrease of 54 per- 
cent, * * ® 

“In the domestic market we are at a com- 
petitive price disadvantage in suclr products 
as rods, barbed wire, nails, reinforcing bars, 
and other items. * * * 

“Within the past year or so, a number of 
specialty wire products have arrived on the 
American market in alarming quanti- 
ties, *'4 <4 

“These are facts. * * * The American 
steel industry in certain areas is no longer 
competitive with the rest of the world.” 





+Excerpts, address by A. F. Franz, presi- 
dent, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., to 
American Iron and Steel Institute, New York, 
May 28, 1959. 





Poland Stands Today as a Symbol of 
Courage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as 
look back two decades to 


kill 
mindful that the United States has a 
close and intimate relation with the 


September 1 


brave people of that freedom loving na- 
tion which dates back nearly 200 years 
to the time when the founders of this 
Nation were fighting for their own free- 
dom against a powerful empire. A 
number of Poland’s great soldiers vol- 
unteered their services and fought with 
the colonial army to victory, sharing all 
the bitter hardships of America’s war for 
freedom. 

It saddens our heart to look back on 
the brutal and inhuman treatment :suf- 
fered by the people of Poland, first at the 
hands of the Nazis and later the Rus- 
sians. Since the end of World War II, 
Poland has lived under the yoke of the 
Communist, but the spirit of her people, 
their longing for freedom is as evident 
today as it was two centuries ago. The 
Communist masters in Moscow have 
found that their most brutal methods 
have been unable to suppress this desire 
for freedom and today of all the nations 
behind the Iron Curtain, Poland remains 
the most independent and there the fire 
of freedom burns brightest, 20 years 
since her people have known freedom. 

Poland stands today as a symbol of 
courage, a nation that refuses‘ to let 
freedom die. 





Washington Inches Toward Home Rule 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my-remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Hartford Courant of Hartford, Conn., 
under date of August 14, 1959, entitled 
“Washington Inches Toward Home 
Rule”: ,° 

WASHINGTON INCHES TOWARD HOME RULE 


Certainly one of the great paradoxes in this 
land of the free is the fact that taxpayers.and 
resident of its Capital City, Washington, 
D.C., have no vote in their local affairs. In 
the old phrase, it would be comical if it 
wasn’t sosad, Since 1802, when the city was 
chartered, it has had virtually a half dozen 
forms ofrule. But except for the period from 
1820 to 1871, when the people biennially 
elected a mayor, the rule has been imposed 
from without and above, chiefly by the Fed- 
eral Government itself or its appointees. 

Thus, Washington has gone along some- 
thing like a second-class colony of some 
ancient monarchy. But not willingly. For 
some time there has been an organized de- 
mand for home rule. During the last 10 
years, five home-rule bills for Washington 
were passed by the Senate: Now, for the first 
time in that decade, the House District Sub- 
committee is holding hearings on legislation 
that would give Washington residents voting 
rights in their municipal or local govern- 
ment. Four previous home-rule measures, 
passed by the Senate, were bottled up by the 
District Committee and Subcommittee and 
never reached the floor of the House. The 
reason is the Neanderthal-type southern 
racists who dominate the subcommittee. 

Even as it is, the current hearings were 
begun only after a group of home-rule pro- 
ponents in the House had introduced a reso- 
lution to discharge the District Committee 
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and Subcommittee from further considera- 
tion of home rule bills and bring the issue 
to the House floor during the current session 
of Congress. Representative Byron lL. 
JoHNSON, Colorado Democrat, declares that 
he thinks it safe to say that if the House 
committee does not report a bill within a 
reasonable time, we can expect that many 
House Members, including himself, will sign 
the discharge petition to force the bill onto 
the floor. All other citizens of the United 
States who have a voice in their local affairs 
will think that from 1878, when Washington's 
present system of appointed Commissioners 
was established, to now is already more than 
areasonable time. It’s about time the House 
allowed Washington to join the democratic 
process right at headquarters. 








Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan Will 
Tour Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. FOOD. Mr. Speaker, an illumi- 
nating article by Thayer Waldo, pub- 
lished in the United States as “Conti- 
nental Closeup No. 46,” supplies addi- 
tional information on the mounting 
crisis to the South. 

The indicated article follows: 

CONTINENTAL CLOSEUP No. 46 
(By Thayer Waldo) 

MeExico Crry.—While President Eisenhower 
is in Russia on the return half of top-level 
exchange “visits designed to thaw out the 
cold war, the Kremlin’s No. 1 trader will be 
touring Latin America, busily seeking to 
undermine U.S. influence throughout that 
vital area. 

Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan 
is scheduled to stop off in at least five of 
our neighboring Republics—Mexico, Cuba, 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Bolivia—during this 
significant junket, now set tentatively for 
late October and early November. 

Russian diplomats in Mexico City and 
Buenos Aires are making every effort to get 
Mikoyan official invitations also from Brazil, 
Chile, and Venezuela, none of which has re- 
lations with Moscow. (Neither does Cuba 
or Bolivia.) 

Behind his unprecedented trip—the first 
time such a highranking Kremlin function- 
ary has ever gone to Latin America—lies a 
new and drastically we Soviet campaign 
to infiltrate that 

Russia’s “fresh look” a the countries to the 
south of us was authoritatively outlined in 
& Moscow lecture, delivered last May 17 by 





The lecture was supposed to be private, 
with attendance by official invitation only. 
However, a Russian-speaking attaché of a 
South American Embassy secured admission 
and took extensive notes on the address. 

A full transcript of those notes has been 
obtained by this correspondent. 

Prefacing a detailed analysis of present 
economic conditions in Latin America, 
Ermolaeff bluntly criticized Soviet commen- 
tators and textbook writers for their “out- 
moded” descriptions of the area. 

Though they usually refer to it as indus- 
trially backward, with one-crop economies in 
most countries, Latin America has 
made enormous advances in recent years, the 
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lecturer said. He pointed out that overall 


. production there has increased by more than 


200 percent since World War II. 

This rapid development, including much 
heavy industry and a wide variety of con- 
sumer-goods manufacture, has favored “mo- 
nopolistic” U.S. interests, Ermolaeff con- 
tinued—but has also built up nationalist 
and anti-American sentiment. 

He quoted Comintern figures showing 
that Communist Party membership all over 
Latin America has climbed steadly again 
since the early 1950's, after falling off sharply 
from its 1947 high of 480,000, “due to U.S. 
pressures.” 

Today’s estimate of total native, active 
Reds in the 20 republics is 350,000, Ermolaeff 
said. He described Cuba as the present 
revolutionary center of the Americas, but 
warned that Fidel Castro and many of those 
around him are “unreliable,” from the Com- 
munist point of view. 

There are also “good” men in the Cuban 
regime, he added. The only one he named 
was Raul Castro, Fidel’s younger brother 
and heir-apparent to-the premiership. 

“Speaking among ourselves,” Ermolaeff 
said, “Raul Castro is a Communist.” 

The “middle-class” political parties now 
dominant in a number of Latin-American 
countries, he went on, are hostile to U.S. 
“monopoly” practices. Only a real union of 
farmers and workers, though, can bring 
“freedom” to those countries—and that is 
what all Communist parties in the region are 
striving to bring about, Ermolaeff concluded. 

With this refocused outlook on Latin 
America to guide him, shrewd Anastas Miko- 
yan can be to propose deals and 
agreements which will further the long-range 
Soviet aim of driving U.S. interests out of 
that entire area. 





Thousands of Americans Reach for Guns 
in TV Western Craze 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. FRANK KOWALSKI» 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Connecticut has made many 
contributions to the defense of this Na- 
tion. One of these is through its famous 
and ever-vigilant firearms industry. The 
names Colt and Winchester are bywords 
the world over. 

Today, television has encouraged a 
renewed interest in firearms which made 
history in the past. Connecticut com- 
panies again figure in this revival of in- 
terest. 

This is a well known story in the 
Northeasts But it has been set down for 
national attention by Kenneth Scheibel, 
who writes for the Hartford Timess and 
other Gannett Newspapers, in a specially 
syndicated article. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include it in the Appendix of the REcoRD, 
as it appeared in the Watertown, NY. 
Times: 

THOUSANDS OF AMERICANS REACH For Guns 
= In TV WeEsTERN Craze 
(By Kenneth Scheibel) 

On a winter night in 1953 President Eisen- 
hower picked up a Colt revolver from his 
collection and showed the first lady of our 
-land how to “fan” a six shooter. 
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He cut himself on the hammer but gave 
a competent demonstration. Wearing a 
bandage on his hand, he flew off to the first 
Bermuda conference the next day to ponder 
global matters with Winston Churchill. 

General Eisenhower didn’t know at the 
time. But he was ahead of a trend. Today 
the old-time six gun which intrigues the 
president of the United States has thousands 
of new devotees. 

Sam Colt’s rugged .45 caliber “Peacemaker” 
revolver blazed a page in early American 
history. The fragile television tube set off 
a western craze and caused its 20th-century 
revival. It gave birth, too, to a new gen- 
eration of gunslingers.”’ 

The gun finding new favor is the “single 
action, army” revolver once adopted by the 
U.S. cavalry. Legend is that Indians dubbed 
it “The Peacemaker” when they could not 
withstand its rapid fire. It is the same gun 
worn low on the hip by Wyatt Earp, “Bat” 
Masterson, “Wild Bill” Hickok, “Doc” Holli- 
day and other frontier gun toters. 

The revival of the six gun has been a 
bonanza for the gun companies—Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Hi-Standard, Ruger, and Great Western 
Arms 


At their plant in Hartford, Conn., Colt’s 
President Fred A. Roff, jr., looks up from 
his desk where figures tell the story of the 
six gun’s amazing comeback in the space age. 

“Production of western-type guns at our 
plant, and by other companies, is about 
10,000 a month,” Roff says. That is a hefty 
production rate considering that the only 
war going on is between cowboys and In- 
dians on television. 

The irony of it all is that the gun which 
is helping gun companies was discarded as 
obsolete by Colt’s in 1941. It was put back 
in production in 1955 after national surveys 
indicated .a lively interest in it because of 
television. 

“We had to work nights for a while to fill 
orders,” grins production chief Joe Vante. 
Sales are still high. Colt’s business is 35 
percent ahead of a year ago. 

The “gun that won the West” is a heavy 
caliber revolver—most popular in 38 and .45. 
But Colt’s, Ruger, and others, angling for 
the teenage set, brought out a less expensive 
.22 version. It is a spit-and-image of the 
“Peacemaker,” and, according to Colt’s vet- 
eran Arnold Goodwin, “sells like hotcakes.” 

On the western frontier a six gun sold for 
$15. Before it was dropped:in 1941 by Colt’s 
it was priced at $35. Today it fetches $125. 

The “Peacemaker” revolver became popu- 
lar with civilians in the unsettled days after 
the Civil War. It was part of the dress when 
@ man was his own law and Judge Sam 
Colt’s “justice” reigned supreme. 

Sam Colt is credited with invention of the 
first repeating arm. He went to sea briefly 
as a youth, and observed there a ship’s wheel 
which could be controlled by a clutch. The 
idea of a revolving cylinder for a hand gun 
was born. After early failures, Colt achieved 
fame and fortune, He died a young man— 
only 48—in 1862, 

“General Custer died with a smoking Colt 
revolver in each hand,” says company litera- 
ture. And Teddy Roosevelt's “Rough Rid- 
ers” stormed San Juan hill packing Colt 

. In modern times, General. George 
Patton carried a six-shooter into battle. 
President Eisenhower has several—one, in- 
laid with gold, is valued at $2,400. 

The six-gun fad has taken many forms. 
The clips, cigaret lighters and table lamps 

tterned in the form of a revolver. 

fry blaze away at each other in “fast 
draw” duels, with electric lights rigged to 
holsters to show who is fastest. 

The leather goods industry also is cashing 
in, attr or Be new and fancier holsters and 
probably better “rigs” than old-time gun- 
sr omy ever dreamed of 

who teaches Hollywood stars 
the on art of fast draw, invented and patented 
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a holster with a metal lining inside the 
leather. This keeps the holster open so a 
six gum can be cocked while still inside. 
Ojala says this is essential to a fast draw. 

Another intriguing aspect of the craze is 
the fast draw club movement. The clubs 
have sprung up in the West and Midwest 
and may engulf the Nation with perhaps an 
annual match yearly to decide who is the 
fastest gun alive. At local levels, claims of 
who is top gun are flying as thick as .45 
slugs. When you read in the newspaper 
occasionally that someone shoots a friend 
while practi¢ing, you can be pretty sure a 
couple of fast draw artists are at work—and 
who still have a lot to learn about gun 
handling. 

Jim Devine, a member of the Foothills 
Shooting Club, Glendora, Calif., travels in 
the West on business. A quick draw en- 
thusiast, Devine finds clubs range in size 
from 10 to 110 members, mostly young men 
in their twenties. 

“The challenge is to outdo your fellow 
man,” Devine says. “But recreation is also 
an element in this movement. Most clubs 
use wax slugs instead of real lead * * * you 
can practice drawing and shooting in your 
living room that way,” he declares. 

Fast draw clubs meet once a week, spon- 
sored by a local gun dealer usually. “Some 
of our boys can draw in a tenth of a sec- 
ond,” Devine reports. The quick draw fever 
has caught up the kids, too. 

Devine tells of a local Sunday school 
teacher, quizzing a member of her class. 

“Johnny,” she asked, “what would you do 
if you met the devil?” 


Johnny, crouched in the stance of a gun- . 


slinger, replied: 

“I'd say, ‘Draw you 

“That broke up the meeting,” Devine says. 

McClure says, “Not many people buy these 
guns for shooting.” Significantly, Colt’s 
advertises six guns as a “den decoration,” or 
“conversation piece.” Whether it’s sex ap- 
peal, or shooting appeal, thousands of Amer- 
icans today are going for guns. 








Nazi Invasion of Poland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, 20 
years ago today the black shadow of war 
hung ominously over a frightened world. 
By nightfall of September 1, 1939, war 
was no longer a shadow, but was a stark 
and brutal reality. Germans entered 
Poland from the west, north, and south, 
and dropped the first bombs on the coun- 
try. Sixteen German armored divisions 
faced one Polish division; 4,320 German 
planes pitted themselves against 404 
Polish aircraft. Out of Poland’s 34 divi- 
sions of infantry, only 24 were ready for 
battle, since Poland, under Allied pres- 
sure, had suspended the mobilization 
demanded by the Polish authorities. 
German population outnumbered Po- 
land’s by almost 3 to 1. 

To put it quite bluntly, Poland had 
been sold out. The people of Britain 
and the United States who had quietly 
watched the remilitarization of the 
Rhineland and the Anschluss, who had 
held their breath and their tongues at 
the partitioning of Czechoslovakia, had 
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not let themselves believe that this could 

happen. “Europe is too far away,” they 

said. “It does not matter what happens- 
there.” They had appeased a maniac, 

and the result of their appeasement was 

a devastated Poland. 

September 1 was the dividing line. No 
longer could the isolationists delude 
themselves about the aims of Nazi Ger- 
many, for Hitler had invaded Poland. 
Furthermore, the manner in which this 
invasion was conducted clearly indicated 
that Hitler had no intention of conquer- 
ing the Polish peoples. Instead, he 
meant to obliterate them from the face 
of the earth, and Russia meant to help 
him. Russia had taken her position at 
the signing of the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Agreement. 

“Go ahead,” Russia had said; “take 
what you want of Poland. We won’t 
bother you; we want only some of the 
spoils.” 

It is a brutal, devastating thing which 
we commemorate today, and I think it 
good that we have this commemoration. 
It is a reminder of blindness, of delu- 
sion, of fear, and of a totally unrealistic 
foreign policy on the part of the allies. 
The President of the United States had 
said again and again that appeasement 
had to stop, but the people would not 
listen to him. He had stated that in 
order to defend the United States we 
had to insure more than our own conti- 
nental frontiers. We had to insure the 
frontiers of the countries bordering Ger- 
many. No one had listened. No one be- 
lieved. No one wanted to—Europe was 
too far away, remember? 

So a nation had been sacrificed to the 
cowardice of an unthinking world. A 
peace-loving country, desiring no more 
than to be left alone, had become the 
scapegoat of a man who had converted 
the German State into nothing more 
than a war machine: It must be re- 
membered, however, that Poland’s blood 
is on the hands of many people besides 
the hands of the Germans. It is on the 
hands of ignorance and it is on the hands 
of all peoples who refuse to grow in a 
growing world. 

I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a press statement released 
by the Polish Societies and Clubs of Dela- 
ware. It puts very well those things 
which must never be forgotten as we live 
in this world of cold war and threats, 
of power and land hungry people. There 
can be no more isolationism, there can 
be no more appeasement. The world 
owes Poland that chance for freedom 
which it had denied her throughout his- 
tory: 

WILMINGTON, DEt., 
August 27, 1959. 
To the Eprrors oF JouRNAL-Every EVENING 
AND WILMINGTON MORNING NEWS. 

Dear Sirs: September 1, 1959, marks the 
20th anniversary of Germany’s brutal and 
compietely unjustified attack on Poland with 
the aid of Soviet Russia, and the beginning 
of World War II. 

Tt will be a day of mourning for the people 
in Poland as they can never forget that the 
German-Nazi barbarians have wantonly, in 
cold blood, murdered over 6 million people 
in Poland. 

. They will never forget the Nazi gas cham- 
bers, the human incinerators and the das- 
tardly, inhuman plot to completely extin- 
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guish the Polish Nation. They will also re- 
member the Soviet massacres of 20,000 Polish 
officers in the Katyn Forest, the occupation of 
part of eastern Poland by Soviet Russia, the 
mass deportations of millions of Poles to 
Siberia, and the labor prison camps. 

On this tragic anniversary, we wish to is- 
sue this statement, reminding the world of 
these facts and plannings by Poland’s cen- 
turies-old enemies and neighbors. 

Yours truly, 
ApaM J. Rosiak. 
LupWIk KopEc. 





Minshall Traveling Office Set for Week 


of December 7 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 5 years in which I have been 
privileged to serve the 23d District of 
Ohio, every effort has been made to 
maintain the needs and desires of the 
people. In an effort to make the title 
“Representative” truly meaningful I 
have made it one of my first duties to 
be continuously well-informed of the 
views of the residents of this otitstand- 
ing district. This is possible only 
through frequent personal meetings, 
regular newsletters, television and radio 
reports, and opinion polls. 

Like the family doctor, a Representa- 
tive should always be “on call.” Ac- 
cordingly, a year-round congressional 
Office is maintained in room 525 of the 
Federal Building in downtown Cleveland. 
This gives me the opportunity of meet- 
ing with people during frequent trips 
back home as my official duties in Wash- 
ington permit. While I am at work in 
the Nation’s Capitol, a competent staff 
in in charge of the Cleveland office. The 
dual office system means that at all times 
I am prepared to help constituents with 
the least possible delay in their dealings 
with the Federal Government. a 

A further service to the people of the 
23d District is my “Washington Report,” 
which in newsletter form periodically 
presents a concise accounting of events 
and views on Capitol Hill. In return, 
the opinions of the voters of my district 
are solicited through my annual ques- 
tionnaire on major legislative issues. 
This constant interchange of ideas be- 
tween voter and representative has 
helped me keep my finger on the pulse 
of the district. 

Because of my heavy workload as a 
member of the Defense Department Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, it has not 
been possible for me to return to Cleve- 
land as often as I should have liked. 
Therefore, as has been done for the last 
4 years, a traveling office has been sched- 
uled once again in the various suburban 
communities which comprise the 23d 
District. 

This method of meeting with the public 
has proven tremendously popular, and 
gives me a wonderful opportunity to dis- 
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cuss and learn firsthand the views and 
the individual needs of the people. 

In that this 1959 session has run late 
into the year, I accordingly have planned 
this year’s traveling office for the week 
of December 7-11, Meetings are sched- 
uled so that every resident of the dis- 
trict may conveniently meet with me. 
The following schedule is a guide only— 
choose the time and date most con- 
venient for you. 


I wish to emphasize that these are not 
group meetings—they will be individual 
office conferences open to every person 
who has a problem involving the Federal 
Government, who wishes to express his 
views on national issues, or who just 
wants to chat and get better acquainted. 
No appointments are necessary. Indi- 
viduals are urged to meet with me on the 
date and at the place most convenient. 

The knowledge obtained through my 
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traveling office has gone far in helping 
me give effective representation of the 
23d District in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I am most appreciative of the splendid 
cooperation given by the many officials 
who are making meeting places available 
for the traveling office. 

Following is a schedule for the forth- 
coming office conferences: 





Community 





Bedford, Bedford Heights, aw ee Cuyahoga Heights, Walton Hills, 


Oakwood, ns, University Te lenwillow 
Shaker Heights 


Mi aleburg Hele 
Fairview ore 


Brockevillon North Royalton, Seven Hills, Broadview Heights, Brooklyn 


Mio ng Independence. 
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The New Gasoline Tax 
EXTENSION og REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues, the thought-provoking edito- 
rial from the Bayonne Times of August 
a 1959, entitled “The New Gasoline 

‘ax’: - 





THe New GASOLINE Tax 


In the long, long struggle in Congress over 
taxes to support the Federal-State highway 
program too little attention has been given 
to the Federal version of New Jersey’s tax 
muddle. At the bottom of the controversy 
is not the reasonableness to adding a cent 
or so to the price of each gallon of gasoline 
in order to provide new and better roads; of 
course it’s reasonable. The trouble is that 
the Federal Government (like New Jersey’s) 
has found gasoline taxes easy to impose and 
collect, and consequently has been diverting 
the proceeds to nonhighway uses. Now we 
have the wryly comic situation of having 
some legislators argue soberly that we should 
not tax gasoline more, but should simply 
take funds from the Treasury for the high- 
ways. Thus we would be diverting gasoline 
taxes to general because they're 
needed there, and then taking them back 


What is needed, of course, is someone in 
Washington (as in Trenton) to take a fresh, 
hard look at the whole tax structure, and 
then make some intelligent proposals. It 
makes no sense at all to levy enormous sales 


is about as well as we can do. Surely we 
should pay for the roads as we get them 


‘ 


iversity Heights, Beachwood......._- 
= = als, F ee Pees Pike, — Valley, Moreland Hills, Solon, Bentley- 


Warrensville. Heights, Weer Township, North Randall, Woodmere, 
Olmsted Falls, Brookpark, Parma Heights, Westview, Strongsville, 
Parkview, Linndale, North Olmsted_.... 


4700 Warrensville Center Rd. 


(posterity is going to have highway prob- 
lems enough), and no doubt the gasoline tax 
is as reasonable a way of raising such money 
as we can find, ‘But let’s not forget-that if 
the 3%-cent-a-gallon tax had been devoted 
to roads, we would never have found our- 
selves in this jam. There is a point of di- 
minishing returns as well as diminishing 
justice in selective sales taxes. 





Has United States “Sovietized” Federal 
Workers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


. Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we dre greatly concerned these 
days about labor-management reform 
legislation. It is past time that we also 
show concern over the need for reform 
of labor-management relations affecting 
the Federal Government and its em- 
ployees. 

My bill, H.R. 6 and companion bills 
introduced in the House are still gather- 
ing dust in the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. This legisla- 
tion would establish a modern, workable 
system of settling grievances and pro- 
mote sound employee-management rela- 
tions in the Federal service. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the August 
1959 issue of the Federal Machinist 
News, published by District 44, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, and 
commend it to my colleagues: 

Has UNITED States “Sovretizep” FEDERAL 

~ ‘Workers? 

In the July 16, 1959, issue of our Interna- 
newspaper, the Machinist, appeared a 
straightforward story called “Making Rus- 
sians Wish for IAM Representation.” The 
story reported that America Illustrated (a 
publication of the U.S. Information Agency, 
for distribution in Russia and Poland) fea- 





Berea City Hall, 47 East Bridge St 





Location 
Bedford Police Station, 683 Broadway-............ Monday, Dec. 7....... 2 to 4:30 p.m, 
POPES Fae SS, ee Shaker Heights City Hall, 3400-Lee Rd_ _.........}.....do_.._............] 6:30 to 9 p.m, 
Chagrin Falls Library, 100 East Orange St.......- Tuesday, Dec, 8......| 2 to 4:30 p.m, 
Warrensville Heights Town Hall, Mayor’s Office, |....- LR ttidcwnstihaia 6:30 to 9 p.m. 


pdpandaneaennlial Wednesday, Dec. 9...| 2 to 4:30 p.m, 


fciniialie elon baits tibmatbcbachits Fairview Park City Hall, 20785 Lorain Rd_.-...-.- .do- 6:30 to 9 p.m, 
A i IL ila el Rocky River City Hall, 21012 Hilliard Blvd_....-- ‘Thursday, Dec. 10....| 2 to 4:30 p.m, 

Brecksville Town Hall, "49 Public BG. ptteasincadanbicnns 0S EET 6:30 to 9 p.m, 
east hate ald hits Bay Village Town Hall, 350 Dover Center Rd....] Friday, Dec. 11.......| 2 to 4:30 p.m, 
wth ane iiabatieinabstd aidiiemaipial Lakewood City Hall, 12650 Detroit Ave...........|.---.d0..._............] 6:30 to 9 p.m, 





tured the activities of an IAM business agent 
as an example of real, free collective bargain- 
ing. ° 
Naturally, this is quite strange to Russian 
union members. The story probably would 
make them wish for IAM representation. 
Trade unions in Russia are actually organs 
for the Communist Party, and tools of the 
government. 

If the US. Information Agency, however, 
would feature a story about unions of em- 
ployees of the U.S. Government, the typical 
Russian union member would feel right at 
home. 

Under law and regulations in the United 
States, Federal employee unions are deprived 
of the right to take meaningful political 
action through political advocacy; the right 
to bargain collectively for labor contracts, 
mutually arrived at and mutually binding, 
with impartial arbitration where there are 
disagreements, ‘ 

Regulations are first of all formulated by 
Government agencies. Then the unions are 
consulted; meaning they are allowed to make 
comments. Whether or not the comments 
are accepted is arbitrarily in the power of 
the agency. The resulting regulations, often 
minus any union-recommended changes, are 
then sent to the field activities as an accom- 
plished fact. 

The idea of the identity of interest be- 
tween the union and the Government is a 
basic concept in U.S. Government labor rela- 
tions. Appeal channels on grievances are 
Government agencies themselves, and are 
confined thereto. Finally, the U.S. Govern- 
ment considers itself a “sovereign employer.” 
This means, in practice, that labor duty to 
the Government is the basis of Federal 
Government labor relations. 

The US. Department of Labor’s Bulletin 
No. 1026, “Elements of Soviet Labor Law,” 
outlines the factors in the Soviet labor sys- 
tem. Here are some of the significant high- 
lights: 

“Soviet Russia does not know of any free 
contract of employment, nor of any legal 
relations usually connected with the concept 
of the employment contract. In Soviet Rus- 
sia, labor duty is the basis of labor relations.” 

“Under the Soviet system, labor is deprived 
of the main effective devices by which it may 
protect itself in a labor dispute in the capi- 
talist world.” 

“In general, all the channels through 
which labor can pursue its objectives in the 
capitalist world—legislation, courts, admin- 
istrative agencies * * * are in Soviet Russia 
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agencies of the principal employer of in- 
dustrial labor—the state.” 

“The notion of the identity of interests 
of the workers and the Soviet State was put 
forward, and the primary function of Soviet 
labor unions is to serve the interests of the 
state.” 

“In plain English * * * the Soviet leaders 
chose to abandon the last vestige of contract 
relations between labor * * * and state 
management * * * for the sake of outright 
government regimentation. Capitalist free 
collective bargaining was frankly declared 
unfit in the Socialist surroundings of the 
Soviet Union.” 

“The (labor) regulations are based on the 
assumption that the ‘interests of the workers 
are the same as the interests of the state.’ 
Accordingly, a model agreement is drafted by 
each ministry upon consultation with the 
central offices of the appropriate trade 
unions. Then the model agreement is sent 
as an accomplished fact to the establish- 
ments concerned.” 

All of this plainly parallels the U.S. Gov- 
ernment relations with its own employees. 
The Russian worker would find himself right 
at home in U.S. Government labor concepts, 

Union members in private enterprise in 
the United States of America, building US. 
ships, subs, planes, missiles, and atomic 
projects, being paid out of the U.S, Treasury, 
can freely bargain with their immediate em- 
ployer—an employment agent, by contract, 
for the U.S. Government. 

But what a pity. Their brother union 
members working in U.S. Government shops, 
building and maintaining the same ships, 
subs, planes, missiles, and atomic projects 
that are being built by their counterparts in 
private industry, being paid out of the same 
U.S. Treasury, are, in effect, “sovietized” in 
their labor relations. 

Senators, Congressmen, before the Rus- 
sians pick this up and exploit it as a propa- 
ganda windfall, you can change this into a 
propaganda advantage to the United States. 

H.R. 6 and S. 95 are waiting in the legis- 
lative hopper. Passage of these bills would 
take a long forward step toward giving Fed- 
eral workers the kind of democracy in the 
work place for which American is justifiably 
famous in all industries other than Govern- 
ment. You owe at least that much to your 
own employees. 





Levering Will Hold Conferences in District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, when 
I was elected to Congress last fall, I re- 
solved that I would strive in every way 
possible to maintain a close contact with 
the people of the 17th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio, who elected me to repre- 
gent them. 

Since then, I have made regular radio 
speeches to my people, filling them in on 
the problems of Government which I 
think: are important. I have circulated 
a weekly newsletter to the newspapers of 
my district, so that the editors and the 
people would be able to understand the 
issues and the many views relating to 


them. I have had personal contact with - 


thousands of members of the public 
from my district. I have corresponded 
with other thousands. 
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This year, as did my predecessor in 
the past, I am arranging a series of 
meetings in the courthouses of the seven 
counties in my district, and I am urging 
members of the public to come to these 
meetings and to talk over any and all 
subjects they choose. It is my thought 
that only by personally contacting the 
people I serve, can I do the best possible 
job for them in the Congress of the 
United States. I will be in the court- 
rooms of the seven county courthouses 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. each weekday. 

Here is the schedule: 

Friday, September 25, Ashland, Ash- 
land County. 

Monday, September 28, Mansfield, 
Richland County. 

Tuesday, September 29, Mount Ver- 
non, Knox County. 

Wednesday, September 30, Delaware, 
Delaware County. 

Thursday, October 1, Newark, Licking 
County. 

Friday, October 2, Coshocton, Coshoc- 
ton County. 

_ Monday, October 5, Millersburg, 
Holmes County. 

I not only welcome visitors at these 
conferences, I urge individuals, regard- 
less of political party or how they may 
have voted in the past, to come to see 
me. I am striving to represent all the 
people of the 17th District, regardless 
of their beliefs about any political or 
legislative issue, and I know that it is 
of great help for a Congressman to talk 
over personal, national, and interna- 
tional problems with the people at home. 

No appointments are necessary. I 
hope to see a large number of persons. 
The discussions can help me to serve 
them better, and it can help them to 
understand my problems in striving to 
do the best possible job for all of the 
people of my district. 





Oregon Leads the Census Away From the 
Spoils System, Maybe 





“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 20, 1959, I asked on this floor that 
the spoils system be taken out of the 
census. I called upon Mark Hatfield, 
the Governor of Oregon, to use his in- 
fluence against the use of political tests 
in thé selection of the 2,130 temporary 
employees needed in Oregon. 

Five days later Governor Hatfield 
wrote to me that he is “completely op- 
posed to the spoils system.”’ He enclosed 
a letter from the Republican State chair- 
man, Peter Gunnar, which states there 
are no “political tests” for applicants for 
census positions. 

Oregon leads the way? Are we in Ore- 
gon, as we have done so many times be- 
fore, going to show the Nation a shining 
example of integrity, efficiency, and econ- 


September 1 


omy? I would like to think so but I 
must mention my growing doubts. 

The hiring of these employees is still 
done through the Republican Party or- 
ganization instead of allowing the cen- 
sus Officials to do their own recruiting. 
Can the foxes guard the chickens? 

Does not this place a tremendous 
strain on the objectivity of these party 
Officials? They do not ask anyone’s poli- 
tical affiliation, it is alleged. Presum- 
ably they know the political affiliations 
of many good Republicans. 

All those Republican county chair- 
men are going to be like hungry seals 
in the circus balancing fish on their 
noses. They can balance the fish but 
they cannot gulp them down. 

In any event many of us will be watch- 
ing to see just who goes to work and who 
does not go to work for the census in 
Oregon. 

Apparently Don Quesinberry, Repub- 
lican chairman for Clackamas County, 
has not accepted any position with the 
census. Apparently he just takes appli- 
cations like the other chairmen—with 
no political test or thought flitting 
through his head as he hires people. 

He sent me a telegram August 27: 

Your statement that I have accepted a 
supervisory position for the U.S. Agricultural 
Census is completely inaccurate and untrue. 
I consider your news release an unfavorable 
reflection on my integrity and I demand an 
immediate public retraction. 


He may not be a paid employee but, 
according to Gunnar, he and the other 
chairmen are helping the census recruit 
people. In that sense he does have a 
position with the census. My statement 
was based on a news item in the Mil- 
waukie Review for August 23. I never 
mentioned his name in any news release 
of mine but I did mention him in my 
speech. 

I sent him the following telegram: 

I regret any embarrassment caused to you 
by my use of news item alleging you would 
organize Clackamas County Agricultural 
Census. I am glad you have not accepted 
any such position. I hope other Republican 
Party officials agree with us as to the im- 
propriety of mixing the discredited spoils 
system with the complexities of a modern 
census. It is my further hope that you Re- 
publican officials will see fit to remove your- 
selves completely from census employee re- 
cruitment and leave it entirely to nonpoliti- 
cal census officials. . r 


Governor Hatfield, as quoted in the 
Oregon Journal August 28, says: 


I don’t think teachers want to be singled 
out for special favors. 


Of course, the main point of my speech 
was that the political test be removed. I 
mentioned teachers as a deserving, well- 
qualified group who might well be called 
upon on a merit basis. 

And I don’t think the teachers apprecifte 


the attempt to make them political pawns— _ 


He goes on— 
Charlie is simply trying to create publicity. 


Again he is not very responsive. 
He did better in his letter dated 3 days 
earlier to me where he says in a post- 
script that he is opposed to the spoils 
system. 

The spoils system in the census is what 
the shooting is all about. Hatfield stated, 
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according to the news story, that no party 
test is given and no one can be active in 
party affairs while serving as a census 
employee. This is evasive and unrespon- 
sive. The question is, are the faithful 
being rewarded with jobs or is merit the 
only test? - 

Hatfield said I was “ignorant of the 
regulations governing selection of census 
takers.” I sit on the Census Subcommit- 
tee of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. In my recent speech 
I included a memorandum on the re- 
quirements for crew leaders and enumer- 
ators. 

Hatfield asserted it was “inappro- 
priate” for a State official to ask for 
changes in the Federal regulations for a 
particular State. I never asked him to 
do anything like that, only to speak to 
Republican officials about not using the 
spoils system for these census employees. 
Now he tells me they are handling the re- 
cruitment but that no political tests are 
being used. Well, it may be so. We shall 
see 


Under consent previously granted I in- 
clude below a news story from the Port- 
land Oregonian, a letter from Governor 
Hatfield to me, and a letter from State 
Republican Chairman Gunnar to Gover- 
nor Hatfield: 

[From the Portland Oregonian, Aug. 27, 1959] 


Porter ACcusEs HATFIELD OF EVASIONS AFTER 
MAKING PLEA ABouUT CENSUS BUREAU JOBS 


(By A. Robert Smith) 


WASHINGTON.—Representative CHARLES O. 
Porter, Democrat, of Oregon, claims that 
Gov. Mark Hatfield has been evasive in say- 
ing whether or not he is willing to take the 
spoils system out of the upcoming U.S. census 
in Oregon. 

PorTER urged Hatfield to have more than 
2,000 census jobs in Oregon go to school- 
teachers on a nonpartisan basis rather than 
be passed out as rewards for party service to 
Republican workers. Under the prevailing 
practice, the employees taken on by the U.S. 
Census Bureau are cleared by local party 
leaders, but must pass standard tests to 
qualify for the work. 

The only reply Porrer has received, after 
several months of letter writing to Hatfield 
and Representative WaLTEeR Norsiap, Repub- 
lican, of Oregon, has been one in which Hat- 
field said hiring teachers exclusivély would- 
not be any more fair than hiring GOP party 
workers exclusively. 

NORBLAD PASSES QUERY 

Hatfield said “what applies to Oregon 
should be the same policy applied across the 
board to other States.” He suggested Porter 
settle the question with Norspiap at the Fed- 


‘eral level. ‘“‘NorsBLap,” Porter said, “replied 


that he had passed the question on to Peter 
Gunnar, Republican State chairman, and 
Bob Mautz, GOP national committeeman.” 

The Census Bureau recently informed 
Porter it will require the following per- 
sonnel in Oregon during the coming year: 

1. For the agricultural census—2 agricul- 
tural field assistants to work 4 months at 
about $500 per month; 30 crew leaders.at $16 
per day; and about 390 enumerators paid on 
a piece-rate basis designed to yield $12 to 
$13 per day for 3 weeks. 


ONE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX 
ENUMERATORS PLANNED 


2. For the population and housing cen- 
sus—four supervisors, one each in field offi- 
ces at Salem, Portland, Eugene, and Bend, 
lasting about 4 months at $500 per month, 
Each office will employ about four clerks. 
About 104 crew leaders, paid $16 per day, will 


be employed 10 to 12 weeks. And 1,646 enu- 
merators, working at the same piece rate 
for up to 3 weeks, 

In his letters to the GOP leaders, PorTer 
said he had protested this use of the spoils 
system to the chief of the Census Bureau. 
He urged the Republicans in Oregon “to 
stand above this shoddy practice.” 

“It may be that you would wish to use 
schoolteachers exclusively. Not only would 
they be very well qualified for the informa- 
tion gathering which is required, but they 
certainly could use the extra earnings this 
would mean.” 

Porrer said if the Republicans started this 
approach, he would do all he could to get 
the Democrats to follow suit in the future. 

HATFIELD DOUBTS EQUITY 

“Your suggestion,” replied Hatfield, “of 
the use of schoolteachers exclusively is an 
interesting contrast to your insistence that 
the applicants be considered on a basis of 
qualifications alone. I would not think ex- 
clusion on the basis of vocation would be 
any more fair than would the alleged prefer- 
ence to which you refer at length in your 
letter.” 

In rebuttal, Porter wrote Hatfield: “It was 
my hope that you would be willing to make 
a positive statement against using the spoils 
system.in Oregon and that you would be 
willing to tell Mr. Gunnar and Mr. Mautz 
that you wanted these selections made with- 
out their interference and without the use 
of any political tests.” 

Taking the issue to the House floor, 
Porter referred te Hatfield as “a former 
teacher of political science and a man whose 
well-cultivated ‘image’ includes a rigid be- 
lief in the merit*system and, of course, an 
antispoils system attitude.” In supporting 
his allegation that Hatfield has been “eva- 
sive” about the issue, Porter said his last 
letter to the governor, written a month ago, 
has gone unanswered. 

The fourth District Congressman noted 
that a supervisory position for the agricul- 
tural census, has recently been granted to 
Don Quesinberry, Republican chairman of 
Clackamas County. 





OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
STaTE CAPITOL, 
Salem, August 25, 1959. 
The Honorable CHar.Les O. PORTER, 
U.S. Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHARLIE: Please accept my apologies 
for the delay in answering your letter relat- 
ing to the selection of individuals to serve as 
temporary employees of the Bureau of the 
Census. This delay was occasioned by my 
desiré to have a-full understanding with 
Peter Gunnar and Robert Mautz prior to an- 
swering your letter. . 

Lam enclosing a topy of a letter which I 
have received from Mr. Gunnar which out- 
lines the policies which we plan to follow. 
You will be pleased to note in the last para- 
graph of page 2 of the letter that at no time 
is any question asked, verbally’or in writing, 
of the individual’s political registration. 
Rather, selections are to be based on the 
basic fitness of the individual for the job to 
be done, 

Your interest-in this matter is most sin- 
cerely appreciated and you may be sure of 
my Own personal insistence that these indi- 
viduals be selected upon the basis of fitness 
rather than political affiliation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marx, 
Governor. 

P.S.—Charlie, I know you are fully aware 
that I am as completely opposed to the spoils 
system as you personally evidenced in your 
own letter. This is borne out by the fact 
coat 4 eae appointed a number of Demo- 
cra policy positions in my own ad- 
ministration, 
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JuLY 29, 1959. 
The Honorable Mark HATFIELD, 
Governor of Oregon, 
Salem, Oreg. 

Dear GOVERNOR HATFIELD: In answer to 
your letter of July 29, regarding the coming 
agricultural census, please rest assured that 
neither Republican National Committeeman 
Robert T. Mautz nor I as Republican State 
chairman have any intentions or plans to 
turn the hiring of Census workers into a 
shoddy system of political spoils as has been 
the case under previous national administra- 
tions. 

Our objective is to cooperate as fully as 
possible with the Director of the Census and 
give all possible aid to the Bureau of the 
Census as it conducts a speedy, efficient, and 
economical census. 

I welcome the opportunity to elaborate on 
our activities as they relate to the census. 

I want to make it very clear that there are 
no “political tests” for those who wish to 
become census crew chiefs or enumerators. 
As you will note in the two U.S. Department 
of Commerce pamphlets (A32 and A113) 
which I am enclosing, crew leaders and enu- 
merators are specifically prohibited from 
“holding office in any political organization 
or engaging in any political activity during 
the period he is employed.” 

The only tests which an applicant must 
pass before becoming a census worker are 
described in these pamphlets as (a) “Pass a 
written test proving he can follow instruc- 
tions, do simple arithmetic, and read maps; 
and (b) satisfactorily complete a week's 
training course.” 

Because the Bureau of the Census does 
not have enough permanent employees to do 
the job, local residents must be recruited. 
To aid in this recruitment, we have supplied 
all our county chairmen with complete in- 
formation on the coming census and have 
asked them to assist the western Oregon 
field assistant and the eastern Oregon field 
assistant in recruiting workers. 

We have asked that all applications for 
these jobs be routed through the county 
central committees in order that the two 
field assistants not be swamped with letters 
and personal applications from persons who 
may not be qualified. 

Our county central committee officers can 
screen applications and eliminate those who 
are unqualified and, therefore, aid the field 
assistants in doing their job efficiently. 

Let me also say a word about the two 
field assistants. I do not have full informa- 
tion on Mr. Homer Rainey, the eastern 
Oregon field assistant. Therefore, I cannot 
elaborate on his qualifications. I will ob- 
tain these qualifications and forward them 
to you at the first opportunty. 

However, Mr. Edward Bates, the western 
Oregon field assistant, is eminently qualified 
for the position. I am enclosing a fact sheet 
on him, but would like to point out that he 
has previously been assistant Oregon agri- 
cultural census supervisor, was assistant 
Oregon economic census supervisor, worked 
on the property evaluation census, worked 
on the real estate sales census, served on 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce Agri- 
cultural Commission, and is a former State 
legislator. Those are just a few of his 
qualifications. 

He was recommended by this office on the 
basis of those qualifications and was ap- 
pointed ‘by the Bureau of Census for the 
same reason. We believe that his wide ex- 
perience and broad qualifications will make 
it possible for him to operate with positive 
efficiency. 

As you may know, originally National 
Committeeman Robert Mautz was desig- 
nated as referral authority for the census 
for the Seeond Congressional District, while 
Representative WaLrrr Norsiap was charged 
with similar responsibilities in the frst, 
third, and fourth districts. 
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Representative Norpiap contacted census 
officials and requested that this responsi- 
bility be transferred to me because he felt 
that this office “could better refer to you 
names of people for the census than I could 
* * * here in Washington.” 

I want to point out that all applications 
for jobs on the census have been quickly 
referred to Mr. Bates and we have never 
asked any applicant verbally or in writing 
his political registration. Mr. Rainey was 
just recently appointed and we have not had 
the opportunity to refer any applications 
to him. Should such applications be re- 
ceived, we will treat them in the same 
manner. 

In summation I want to point out that 
our activities have been directed toward 
helping create an efficient, economical cen- 
sus organization. 

It is my understanding that there have 
been past instances in which the census ac- 
tivity has been seized upon as a means of 
paying off political debts. This is certainly 
not the case now. 

I will welcome further inquiries. 

Sincerely, 
Perer M. GUNNAR, 
State Chairman, 





Poison in Your Water—No. 162 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article appearing in the Twin Falls 
(Idaho) Times-News of July 16, 1958, en- 
titled “Washington Area Told Columbia 
River Contaminated, but Snake River 
Worse”: 

WasHINGTON AREA TOLD CoLUMBIA RIVER 
CONTAMINATED, BUT SNAKE RIVER WORSE 
Pasco, WasH., July 16.—The water wonder- 

land of the Tri-City area is “buggy.” 

Benton-Franklin district health officers 
don't want to cause people to shun the rivers 
but they can’t declare them safe for swim- 
ming. y 

The Columbia is contaminated; the Snake 
is worse; and the Yakima is worse still. The 
degree of contamination fluctuates daily and 
according to seasons, the condition of the 
sewage treatment plants, and other factors. 

A 6-week survey to check bacteria count 
in the Columbia is under way by the health 
department. The check will show the popula- 
tion of potential disease causing organisms 
in the water. 
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Dr. Vernon Michael, district héalth officer, 
stated a great deal of sewage flows into the 
river despite sewage disposal plants, plus 
industrial pollution and bacteria from other 
sources. 

For instance, the sewage disposal plants 
of Richland, Kennewick and Pasco all meet 
requirements but they have different degrees 
of proficiency. Kennewick and Pasco plants 
give primary treatment and Richland a more 
complete treatment of the effluence. But in 
all plants a certain amount of bacteria is 
carried into the river despite chlorination. 
The amount varies. : 

Columbia River water always contains this 
bacteria. The extent of diffusion depends on 
the amount of it, river flow and certain other 
factors such as lagoons, etc. 

Dudley Beall, sanitarian, said today the 
Yakima River is polluted with animal refuse, 
sewage and perhaps conditions outside the 
health district jurisdiction. 

The Snake River contains more bacteria 
than the Columbia. This is believed due to 
animal refuse. 

Dr. Michael said the 6-week test will de- 
termine bacteria count and try to find its 
sources. He added that many known germs 
come from runoff and sewage. Sometimes 
raw sewage flows into the river when a treat- 
ment plant breaks down he stated. 

“Because of these facts it is difficult to 
judge the pollution of the river from day to 
day,” Dr. Michael said. 

More and more people are using the rivers. 
Beaches and parks are being formed. The 
health department doesn’t want to be a kill- 
joy but the fact is that the river just isn’t 
safe for swimming. 

Some may swim for years, and not be af- 
fected because of immunity, health, amount 
of water ingested. Others may get sick right 
away. Principal diseases would be intestinal 
such as dysentery. 

The health department says: “They’re 
swimming at their own risk. We feel the 
river is more contaminated today than ever.” 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNcresstoNaL REcorD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit ( S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
doeument not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Publie Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p, 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Publéc Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 


(U, S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p.-1942). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 








Stuart Symington Cited by AMVETS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, at its re- 
cent national convention in Grand Rap- 
ids, AMVETS presented our distinguished 
colleague from Missouri, Senator Sym- 
INGTON, with its first defense award in 
“recognition of exceptional contributions 
to the defense of the United States and 
the free world.” I can think of no one 
more deserving of this recognition than 
Senator Syminetron. In its citation, 
AMVETS points out that Senator Sym- 
INGTON “has brought to the Senate 
unique understanding of the times in 
which we live.” I concur wholeheart- 
edly with this statement and with the 
other commendations in the citation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the cita- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, together with an excellent ad- 
dress which Senator SymincrTon delivered 
before the AMVETS convention. 

There being no objection, the citation 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMVETS Nationa CrratTion 

The 14th Annual National Convention of 
AMVETS, assembled in St. Louis, Mo., on 
August 22, 1958, unanimously resolved that 
its first defense award be presented to the 
Honorable Stuart SYMINGcTON, U.S. Senator, 
in recognition of exceptional contributions 
to the defense of the United States and the 
free world. 

Throughout his outstanding career, the 
Honorable Struarr SyYMINGTON has con- 
_ tributed exceptionally to the national 
strength of the United States. He has con- 
sistently emphasized to the Government and 
the public the necessity for impenetrable 
national defense, as a threat against aggres- 
sion and to successfully counteract aggres- 
sion should it occur. Senator SYMINGTON 
continues to protect the United States and 
the free world through his active participa- 
tion on the important Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences Committee. 

Senator SYMINcToN, who in 1958 was 
elected to the U.S. Senate by the ‘highest 
percentage of votes cast in the history of 
Missouri, has brought to the Senate unique 
understanding of the times in which we live. 
His is the voice of a dedicated American with 
exceptional knowledge of current military 
needs. His is the voice of authority on na- 
tional defense. His is the voice of authority 
on airpower. His is the voice of authority 
on defense reorganization. 

Senator S¥YMINGTON’s brilliant service as 
the Nation's first Secretary of the Air Force 
was responsible for many of the initial and 
subsequent contributions which the Air 
Force has made to the defensive strength of 
the United States and the free world. 
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Earlier, the devoted public servant enhanced 
national welfare as Assistant Secretary of 
War tor Air, Chairman of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board, and Administrator of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

AMVETS and the United States—and the 
free world which looks to America to help 
preserve its freedom—are deeply indebted to 
the Honorable Stuart SYMINGTON. It is with 
the greatest pride and appreciation that 
AMVETS present to him their first national 
defense award. 

Presented August 27, 1959, AMVETS 15th 
Annual National Convention; Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

W. E. Burpine, M_D., 
National Commander, 
P. E. Howarp, 
National Executive Director. 


THE PROTRACTED PSYCHOLOGICAL CONFLICT 


(Address by Senator Stuart SYMINGTON be- 
fore the AMVETS National Convention, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., August 27, 1949) 
It is a great privilege to be with you here 

in Grand Rapids at this national conven- 

tion of the AMVETS. 

Your organization is unsurpassed in its ef- 
forts towards adequate national defense. 

Those in Government charged with re- 
sponsibility in this field depend upon groups 
such as yours to keep our citizens both in- 
formed and alert about whether or not the 
strength of this Nation is adequate enough 
to insure our remaining a free people. 

National defense is not just physical de- 
fense. It involves far more. It is the whole 
of our effort to keep the peace. It includes 
economic growth, scientific progress, the 
state of our morale and the quality of our 
education. 

AMVETS does a magnificient job for its 
veteran members. But when it branches 
out—exploring the meaning of Americanism; 
granting scholarships; helping make better 
communities; speaking out for the legisla- 
tion-in which it believes—then your great 
organization makes its complete contribu- 
tion to our overall security. 

In the 15 years since its founding, AMVETS 
has grown steadily in stature. 

And now you stand a vigorous, far-reach- 
ing, forward-looking organization, dedicated 
always to the welfare of our country. 

In these 15 years this Nation has matured 
and expanded under the continuing chal- 
lenge of world communism. We have dis- 
armed, and armed again; forged great al- 
liances; begun to build up underdeveloped 
areas; and learned some of the patience 
which must go with leadership of the free 
world. 

Now we enter a new phase, In less than 3 
weeks, Premier Khrushchev will come to this 
country. 

' It is hoped that he will leave these shores 
without incident—and with a better under- 
standing of our basic strengths. 

But it would be a tragic error to believe 
that his visit connotes any shift in Com- 
munist goals or strategy. 

The Sino-Soviet Empire is committeed to 
a single objective. They seek it at times by 
talk of peace, at times by war; in one place 
through professed efforts towards peace; 
in another by subversion. 

But the basic goal is always the same: 
namely, the overthrow of parliamentary gov- 











































































ernment, all over the world—resulting in 
their rule of all people. 

We seem now to be headed for a phase 
which will be marked by increasing contact 
between communism and free peoples. 

This means an increasing competition of 
words, ideas, and performance; and it is 
about this—what I would call the psycho- 
logical side of the conflict—that I would 
speak briefly today. 

The Russians are ready. 

In his speech to the Second Congress of the 
Communist International, back in 1920, 
Lenin said: “Great are the military victories 
of the Soviet Republic, but still more sig- 
nificant is the victory over the minds and 
hearts of the masses, the victory of Commu- 
nist ideas all over the world.” 

Following Lenin’s advice, the Communists 
have developed the most effective machinery 
and the most refined strategy of propaganda 
the world has ever known. 

Their assault on the mind takes many 
forms. It may be a peace congress in Sweden, 
a& youth festival in Vienna, a strike in Paris, 
or a fair in New York. 

Wherever it is, and whatever it is, you can 
be sure it is a well planned monolithic effort, 
with the inspiration coming primarily from 
two places—Moscow and Peiping. 

In this area of protracted psychological 
conflict the Communists are believed to be 
spending between $2 and $3 billion a year. 
It is an effort which has but one purpose— 
to drum home the Communist line, so as to 
soften up any opposition, as they move on 
with their plans for conquest. 

But deeds are stronger than words; and the 
most ingenious propaganda is weakened if 
belied by actions. 

This is what happened recently in Hun- 
gary, and even more recently in Tibet. 

And that is why, despite the scope of the 
Communist effort, it is they, not us, who are 
vulnerable in this propaganda field at this 
time—if only we will shed the current com- 
placency and go to work. 

Greater effort in the psychological field 
could draw rich dividends for the cause ‘of 
freedom. 

Behind the Iron Curtain—in the so-called 
zone of peace in which we now let Commu- 
nist rule go unchallenged—the people are 
nevertheless stirring. 

Ideas of freedom have seeped through the 
blockade of indoctrination and thought con- 
trol. 

Why else would 250,000 Poles turn out to 
cheer the Vice President of the chief capital- 
ist nation of the world? 

Why else would 1 out of every 10 East Ger- 
mans have left their country since 19650, 
drawn by the symbol of freedom which is 
West Berlin? 

Yes; dissent and doubt are on the rise in 
many places behind the curtain. 

Let me tell you a story, the authenticity of 
which is vouched for by the distinguished 
free Austrian magazine, Forum. 

At the time of the Hungarian revolution 
140 students were expelled from a Moscow 
university. 

Their crime? In the middle of a class on 
Marxism they began to ask why, in Hungary, 
workers and peasants had risen against the 
Communist state. 

The Russian students were not satisfied 
with the answer of their teachers, so they 
went to the rooms of Hungarian students 
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and literally dragged them out of bed to ask 
some searching questions. 

They wanted to know whether the Com- 
munist Party has not in fact become the 
exploiting class Marx warned against; and, 
if this were true, whether Marxist theory 
would not demand that the people revolt 
against the party. 

These discussions spread to other Russian 
universities, where the question was even 
asked whether “the Russian workers, under 
Lenin’s banner, will not rise against their 
bureaucratized' exploiters.” 

Only extreme subsequent disciplinary 
measures quieted this outbreak of criticism. 
But the incident shows that, after 40 years 
of control, the Communists weuld seem to 
have failed in the indoctrination of some of 
their youth. 

With wise and careful effort, we can carry 
on this battle of ideas behind the lines to 
great advantage. 

We should utilize holes that have been 
opened up in the Iron Curtain to intensify 
our efforts to win converts to freedom’s 
cause. 

The crucial weapons of such an effort, I 
am glad to say, cost nothing. 

They need no lead time, because we have 
them. 

They are not subject 
failures. 

And they have not grown obsolete in 183 
years. 

They are parts of our life which many of 
us take for granted. But translated into the 
lives led by the people behind the Iron 
Curtain, they become concepts of great 
motive power. 

First of course is the idea of freedom. The 
Iron Curtain people should know that if 
they lived under our system, they would be 
able to walk the streets without identity 
cards. They could move to a new city with- 
out registering with the police. They would 
be able to apply for the kind of job they 
wished, instead of being assigned by the 
state. They could read, think and speak 
what they pleased. 

And then there is self-determnation— 
people being free to choose their own form 
of government, without pressure from for- 
eign troops on their soil; living in a land 
where men can choose their own govern- 
ment representatives in free elections. 

Also there is the concept of material well- 
being. Better pay, better working condi- 
tions, a better standard of living. 

How interested these men and women 
would be to study the way we in America 
have narrowed the historic gap between rich 
and poor without revolution or bloodshed. 

Why should we fear increasing contact 
between the Communists and ourselves? 
Their way of life has no attraction for us. 
But our way of life has much attraction for 
them. 

The more they learn about. how we live, 
the more they will realize that the free world 
has actually delivered the better life_which 
the Communists promise. 

Why is it that the truth about the West 
is so largely unknown behind the Iron 
Curtain? 

A few comparisons can answer much of 
that story. 

In the last year, while the Russians were 
spending billions in psychological warfare, 
our total effort in this field amounted to less 
than $150 million. 

That is about 3 hours’ output of 1 day of 
our annual income. 

We have the weapons to lead the world to 
peace. But we neglect the means of de- 
livery. 

Therefore, I recommend a four-point pro- 
gram to help our country mount a new major 
offensive in this battle for men’s minds: 
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First, there should be intensification of 
our radio broadcasting behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, our presentation of the truth about 
America. 

We should be able to broadcast long 
enough, loud enough, and on enough chan- 
nels to break through Communist Jamming 
efforts. 

We should not raise false hopes in the 
hearts of people—but we should keep con- 
stantly before them the difference between 
their life now, and the life they could have 
under freedom. 

Second, we should increase personal con- 
tacts between Communist and free world peo- 
ples—through travel, letters, and exchange 
programs. 

The young Americans serving as guides at 
the Moscow Fair have reported that their own 
personal views and experiences about life in 
the United States are a most effective coun- 
ter to Communist propaganda. 

Third, there should be better preparation 
of our Foreign Service people for jobs abroad. 
We cannot get over our message to another 
land or person if our representatives do not 
know the language. They cannot be ef- 
fective unless they understand the culture 
and customs of the country in question. 

Far too many of our representatives abroad 
are not properly equipped for their job. It 
was for this reason that I proposed the es- 
tablishment of a Foreign Service Academy, 
to train the free world advocates of a lasting 
peace so they could present their message 
with maximum effect. 

Finally, there should be a much more ef- 
fective use of religion as an antidote to 
communism. 

Eighty percent of the people held in 
bondage behind the Iron Curtain are Chris- 
tians. 

A large percentage of them are devout; 
and therefore, when their beliefs rub against 
the atheistic policies of their Communist 
rulers friction is automatic. 

We have not yet made full use of our 
creeds and religious convictions as a weapon 
in this cold war. Through broadcasts, we 
could do much more in emphasizing the 
strength of our faith. 

These broadcasts should stress the dig- 
nity of man under God, along with other 
religious ideals incompatible with Com- 
munist doctrine. 

Why not, for example, translate and 
dramatize some of the outstanding religious 
broadcasts we hear on our own networks 
every Sunday. 

I present these opportunities and suggest 
how we might use them. At this point, 
however, let me make it clear that I do not 
suggest stirring up any revolution. 

But we do want to spread the truth, for 
there is a good chance that this truth will 
spread dissatisfaction, and thereby force 
some relaxation of Russian rule, in terms of 
more understanding and therefore more 
good will. . 

The head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Mr. Allen Dulles, asserted in a re- 
cent speech that while the Soviet Govern- 
ment is still a closely regulated autocracy, 
it is not today quite as free as under Stalin 
to disregard wholly the desire of the people. 

This applies at least as much to the Soviet 
satellites. They would be grateful for the 
slimmest ration of the fruit of freedom. 

If we can help them to that end, all our 
effort will have been worthwhile—and the 
goal of peace will be much nearer to man- 
kind. 

Pirst Hungary, and then Tibet, have shown 
the Communists that if control of their 
satellites is based on force alone, they dam- 
age their cause in the uncommiited nations. 

And by spreading our ideas, and ideals, we 
can stimulate apprehension in the countries 
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they still do not control; plus unrest in the 
countries they do. 

Such possible progress through truth can 
only reduce the Communist threat to our 
own security. 

As our country heads into the uncertain 
future, testing new methods of diplomacy, 
facing new techniques, I have faith that 
this great. organization of AMVETS will sup- 
port these efforts, efforts esesntial for our 
security, our prosperity, and the greatest of 
all blessings, a just and lasting peace. 





High Interest Rates Inflationary? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr..Speaker, I be- 
lieve that the following letter to the 
editor of the Aberdeen American-News 
written by one of my constituents, Mr. 
Herman Pickus, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
will be of interest to the Members of 
Congress: 

[From the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American- 
News, Aug. 30, 1959] 


Our MONEY MARKET 


Avucust 30, 1959. 
To the Eprror: 

The Eisenhower administration maintains 
that it is greatly worried about inflation, 
and rightly so. It maintains that a raise in 
wages for lubor, unless accompanied by cor- 
responding increases in production on the 
part of labor, too, is inflationary, and rightly 
so, That is about as far as its position is 
consistent. 

Wages is the money that one pays for the 
use of another man’s labor. Interest is the 
money that one pays for the use of another 
man’s money. The President maintains it 
is dangerous to our economy and our na- 
tional well-being to raise wages, but at the 
same time, and since 1953 when he became 
President, he and his advisers have advocated 
and put into effect a tight-money policy 
which has continually raised interest rates. 
Now he demands a law which will raise the 
limit on bonds running for more than 5 
years from 4%, percent to heaven-knows- 
what. 

The last annual budget of the Truman 
administration carried $4.7 billion for in- 
terest alone. The present budget of, the 
Eisenhower administration carried $8.1 bil- 
lion for interest. On August 3, the U‘S. 
Treasury offered for exchange $13 billion of 
4%,-percent bonds for maturing and 154-per- 
cent bonds. You can readily see where 
our interest costs are heading. 

The extra interest that the Eisenhower 
policy has forced on the Treasury, and there- 
fore on all borrowers as- well, has added fuel 
to the fires of inflation until the interest 
alone paid by the U.S. Government is the 
second largest item, next only*to national 
defense, in the Federal budget. 

Today a 214-percent bond for which the 
U.S. Treasury receives $1,000 can be bought 
for $816, a new alltime low. 

The Republican administration thinks it 
is wrong for labor to strike for higher wages 
at this time, but can see nothing wrong 
when capital strikes for higher interest 
(wages) for the use of its money. What 
name can you give it except a strike on the 
part of capital when it refuses to buy the 
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best security in the world today (U‘S. Gov- 
ernment bonds) at 44%4 percent but over sub- 
scribes $13 billion worth of 4%-percent 
bonds. Is it anything but a strike, almost 
bordering on lack of patriotism, when there 
is no money to buy bonds at the lower rate, 
but plenty at the higher rate of interest or 
“wages.” 

I wish that some economist, Federal Re- 
serve official, or Eisenhower administration 
official, would explain how a higher rate of 
interest is accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in production as is asked of labor 
when it asks for higher wages. 

HERMAN PIcKus. 

ABERDEEN, S. Dak. 





Alaska’s Air Transport 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor E. L. (Bos) Bartuett, of Alaska, re- 
cently participated in a most important 
meeting of short-haul airline operators 
in a twin city Alaskan appearance in 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, July 28 to 
July 31. 

This meeting of the Association of 
Local Transport Airlines featured an 
address delivered by our distinguished 
committee member, Senator BARTLETT, 


‘on Wednesday, July 29, 1959, in Anchor- 


age, Alaska, saluting civil aviation in 
Alaska, past and present, and should be 
of the greatest interest to all the distin- 
guished Members of this body. 

Recognizing the active and most con- 
structive aviation role my distinguished 
colleague has played in this, his first 
session as a member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Aviation, Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Senator 
BarRTLETT’s address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR E. L. (Bos) BARTLETT, 
oF ALASKA, TO THE ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL 
TRANSPORT AIRLINES AT ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, 
JuLy 29, 1959 


I am exceedingly pleased to be here ad- 
dressing you this evening, and want to thank 
you for honoring me with the invitation to 
take part in your winged visit to Alaska and 
to speak to you. 

My friends from the Anchorage Chamber 
of Commerce will join me, I’m sure, in ex- 

our State’s warmest welcome to you 
of the Association of Local Transport Air- 
lines. 

I was all the more ready to accept this 
invitation to be with you of the association 
because it was extended to me by Col. Jo- 
seph P. Adams, general counsel and execu~- 
tive director of this splendid aviation group. 
I count it a privilege to name Joe Adams 
as a friend, Joe has a way of getting around 

the executive de- 


it, I wonder if all these local airlines would 
be in existence if it were not for Joe Adams. 
As a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
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who served the public interests faithfully 
and well, Joe insisted that the little fellow 
get a break. He prevailed. There were many 
times, I know, when it would have been eas- 
ier for him to give up, and jettison his cargo, 
to lower his landing gear and set down in 
the face of the very formidable opposition 
which confronted him. But Joe is not that 
kind of a man. He persevered, and won out. 
The public won at the same time. 

We Alaskans feel we have an important 
stake in your association. After all, 5 of 
the local service airlines that are lifelines 
in our farflung State form a rather substan- 
tial part of your membership of 16 com- 
panies. We remember, too, that you had the 
courtesy, when you first organized in 1957, 
to refiect Alaska in your original name—the 
Association of Local and Territorial Air- 
lines. And I can well imagine that you 
were almost as pleased as we when the march 
of American history caused you to. change 
that name by dropping the territorial ref- 
erence. 

For many long years “statehood” was a 
word that had a bitter flavor for us. Now 
it tastes deliciously sweet as it rolls off our 
tongues. I understand that statehood has 
been sweetening the balance sheets of the 
local service airlines in Alaska and Hawaii, 
too, by booming the business and tourist 
traffic. For the benefit of any Civil Aero- 
nautics Board auditors who may be within 
earshot, let it be stated that this comes to 
me strictly as rumor. I haven’t examined 
a single account sheet. And I hope this 
effect extends to your members in what 
we've taken to calling “the other 48 States” 
by picking up the pace of their traffic. 

It is my fond belief that we have had 
only the first taste of the benefits of Alaska 
and Hawaii statehood, and that your palates 
and ours will be more and more delighted 
as we grow in the coming years. 

Now, having welcomed you on Alaska’s 
behalf, I want to do a turnabout and join 
those of you from outside in saluting our 
hosts—Alaska Airlines, Northern Consoli- 
dated Airlines, Reeve Aleutian Airways, and 
Wien Alaska Airlines, 

The labors of our intrepid bush pilots gave 
birth to these airlines. And their history, 
for high drama, is unexcelled anywhere. 

Some of you may recall that one of these 
airline founders, Bob Reeve, was my rival in 
@ delegate election a few years ago. If 
things had turned out a bit differently, your 
speaker tonight might well be one far better 
qualified on the subject of Alaska aviation. 

But I can speak with a good deal of ex- 
perience as & passenger. Having been a 
patron of your four host companies during 
the travels involved in eight campaigns plus 
@ ligetime of residence in Alaska, I can truly 
say that I know them well, and I hold them 
in the highest respect. 

Even so, a speaker is bound to gulp a few 
times when he gets upon his feet to talk 
about aviation to a group of aviation ex- 
perts. But a politician is never noted for 
his lack of temerity and so I prepare to take 
the plunge. Not earthward, however. We 
are on a higher level tonight. Even as a lay- 
man, I can and will make a brag. In about 
35 years of flying, most of it within Alaska 
and starting in the very early days of avia- 
tion, I have never had a forced landing, And 
I attribute this remarkable record less to my 
own luck than to the splendid skill of the 
Alaska aviators who have manned the Alaska 
skies from then until now. 

Happily, one does not have to be a flyer 
himself to make reference to Alaska’s air- 
oo ) air traffic, airports, aircraft and 


a 
Will anyone rise to challenge the state- 
ment that Alaskans are the most airminded 
eae I don’t think so—at 
not successfully. 
Tonight we are dealing almost solely with 
facts, and very little if at all with fiction. 
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You have no choice in the matter. I am 
on my feet in firm, if temporary, control and 
you may escape a barrage of facts only by 
departing the room. First, I hand to you 
one which defies analysis, which is simply 
incredible, which nonetheless has its veracity 
attested to by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
It is that certified Alaska air carriers iast 
year carried 409 passengers per thousand 
population. This was more than 22 times 
the U.S. average of 18 passengers per thous~ 
and, Let this be a goal for the 11 non- 
Alaska members of the Association of Local 
Transport Airlines. 

Alaska is the smallest State in population, 
making up only twelve one-hundredeths of 1 
percent of the U.S. total. But in proportion 
to this population, her air commerce traffic 
pattern is fantastic. 

In» 1958, Alaska aircraft departures totaled 
almost 88,000, equal to 2.8 percent of the 
U.S. domestic total—or 23 times what the 
population proportion would lead you to 
expect. The number of passengers boarded 
was about 320,600, equal to seventy-four-one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of the domestic 
total—or six times what you would expect. 
Tons of cargo totaled more than 10,000, equal 
to 23 percent of the domestic total—or 19 
times what you would expect. Tons of air- 
mail was the greatest of all: 7,192 tons, equal 
to 4.8 percent of the domestic total—or 40 
times the population proportion. When we 
say “send it airmail,” as so many of our 
firms do on their business letterheads, we 
really mean it. 

Of course there are sound reasons for our 
air-mindedness. We are short of highway 
and railroad mileage. The operation of 
ocean and river vessels is seasonal in many 
areas, while on the other hand our flying 
weather in many regions is best in winter. 
In vast parts of Alaska the local service air- 
line or the bush aircraft is the only practical 
means of transportation. Then, too, our 
people have always been eager to be linked 
as closely as possible with the rest of the 
United States, which helps explain why 

we're the fiyingest, airmailingest people 
anywhere. 

How about airports? The State Division of 
Airports estimates that Alaska has about 600 
landing areas of all categories. Gene Rogu- 
szka, director of aviation, recently sent me 
a very handy Alaska airport directory. It 
lists more than 300 airstrips and seaplane 
landing areas, and provides maps of most of 
them. 

The 1959 National Airport Plan issued by 
the Federal Aviation Agency includes 270 
Alaska air commerce airports—4 of them 
intercontinental, 9 continental, 68 trunk, 111 
local, and 78 seaplane facilities. Also in- 
cluded in the plan are 64 general aviation 
airports. 

Aircraft? Alaska’s owned total of active 
registered aircraft was 1,179 as of last Jan- 
uary 1. In this measurement we were not, 
as you might expect, close to such sparsely 
settled Western States as New Mexico, Wyo- 
ming, and the like—but rather to more pop- 
ulous States like Oregon and Louisiana. To 
put it another way, Alaska has 1 aircraft 
for every 180 residents, which is unquestion- 
ably the highest ratio in the United States. 

Of these 1,179 aircraft, 56 were, under the 
new FAA classification, listed as scheduled 
and irregular air carriers. -However, some 
of our carriers are in the next two cate- 
gories—among the 64 multiengine plames and 
420 postwar 4- and 5-place single engine 
plans listed under general aviation. Finally, 
in the all other category, we have 639 more 
aircraft. 

At the same time, we had 2,877 active 

ilots, or about 1 Alaskan out of every 















































































organizers of the 
plane ©o., A. A. Bennett went down to Idaho. 
He had his commercial license renewed there 
in 1957 but as yet my research 


to build him a special plane with a cabin 
for the passengers up forward and Gpen 
cockpit for the flyer way back aft. Bennett 
was not adverse to telling anyone, most par- 
ticularly his passengers, the reason for this. 
He admitted that airplanes fell down once 
in a while out of the sky and hit the hard, 
hard earth and he did not propose to be 
right on top of the engine when and if this 
occurred. Let the passengers bear the brunt 
of this while he took charge from the rear, 
Bennett said. 

And he had the clearest blue eyes ever 
possessed by man. It was this oldtimer’s 
persistent insistence that his eyesight was 
perfect because when flying he took off his 
goggles and stuck his head out of the cock- 
pit. He said the gale into which he then 
faced toned up his optic musoles, and did 
everything except erase original sin. But I 
must guard myself for it is easy to ‘start 
reminiscing about an extraordinary breed 
of men—the early-day Alaska pilots. 

A significant illustration occurred right 
here in Anchorage last week, revealing that 
today’s men of wings are in tune in every 
way with those who started Alaska’s avia- 
tion. This came about when Don Sheldon 
of Talkeetna was presented with the Special 
Service Award by General Necresop. This is 
the highest award given a civilian by the Air 
Force. 

No doubt you have heard Anchorage re- 
ferred to as the air crossroads of the world. 
Lest you think our chamber of commerce 
friends are overstating their case, let me 
note that in calendar 1958 the FAA towers 
at International Airport, Merrill Field, and 
Lake Hood controlled a total of 406,701 air- 
craft movements. This was only a few thou- 
sand less than at the busiest single airport 
in the Nation—Midway at Chicago. 

, Our international airports at Anchorage 
and Fairbanks are in superb locations astride 
the aerial routes from the Eastern United 
States to the Far East, and from the Western 
United States to Europe, over the Pole. I 
think the day is approaching when—if with 
God's help the peace is kept—other Asia air 
centers, in China and the Soviet Union, will 
be reached by flights from Alaska. But even 
if Peiping, Moscow, and Irkutsk do not go up 
on our destination boards, we can neverthe- 
less look ahead to great growth in our inter- 
national traffic. 

While our intercontinental air traffic is 
significant today and has great future po- 
tential, intra-Alaska traffic is even more 
striking in relation to national figures. FAA 
records show that some 66,500 landings were 
made last year at the 28 intermediate air- 
fields in Alaska. That figure is higher than 
the total of landings made at the 74 inter- 
mediate fields elsewhere in the United States. 
Air carriers accounted for more than one- 
third of these landings, which testifies to the 
vigor of our local service airlines. 
cannes airlines offer plane-window vistas 
oO as awe-inspiring as any on the 
fade of the globe. They offer, too, unique 
recreational tours—to the Arctic, to the 
Pribilof Isiands in the fur seal mating sea- 
son, to Katmai National Monument for un- 
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matched trout fishing, and to the national 
park at America’s highest peak, Mount Mo- 
Kinley. 

and the Federal ponte pe pr 
for years r the im ance 
tion to Alaska. But our Territorial status 
and our lack of voting representation have 
tended to hold back full development of our 
airports and related facilities. 

In 1948 Congress authorized Federal con- 
struction and operation of completely new 
international airports at Anchorage and Fair- 
banks. The initial appropriation of $13 mil- 
lion was raised to $17 million 2 years later. 

Anchorage International Airport received 
the lion’s share of the money and was some- 
what more adequately planned and built 
than Fairbanks International. Today both 
these aipports urgently need runway exten- 
sions to meet the demands of the jet age. 

The coming of statehood altered our air- 
port situation and presented problems to 
which the Alaska delegation in Congress and 
the State government have devoted major 
attention. 

In recommending provisions for the Alaska 
omnibus bili this year, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration proposed to get Uncle Sam out 
of the international airport business in 
Alaska by giving the Anchorage and Fair- 
banks Airports to the State without charge. 

The omnibus bill—now enacted into law~— 
also provided transitional grants of $2814 
million during the 5 fiscal years, beginning 
with the current one. Of these transitional 
grants, it was understood $414 million should 
be applied to capital improvements at the 
international airports. 

However, the extensions at Anchorage and 
Fairbanks were estimated at a cost of some 
$9,800,000. So it became obvious that Alaska 
would have to get more than the flat sum of 
$1,350,000 a year it received in recent years 
under the Federal airports prograra if the 
improvements were to be made. 

Under the old Airport Act, Alaska was 
of course treated as a territory. It did not 
share funds on the basis of a land area and 
population formula, as the other States did. 
Nor was Alaska eligible to receive any of 
the $15-million-a-year discretionary fund 
which could be allocated by the program ad; 
ministrator to the most important projects, 
wherever they might be. But the territory 
did have one advantage in the old law. It 
was required to «natch funds on a 8 Federal 
dollars to 1 territorial dollar basis, instead 
of the split of about 2 Federal dollars to 1 
State dollar for public lands States. 

Early in this session, the Senate passed 
a new airport bill. It would have boosted 
the available funds considerably, but would 
have continued to treat Alaska—and 
Hawaii—on a basis similar to that in the old 
law as far as matching and eligibility were 
concerned, 

The House of Representatives, however, 
took a quite different approach to the air- 
port bill. The House cut back the proposed 
expenditures in relation to the Senate ver- 
sion, but on the other hand it propesed to 
treat Alaska on the same basis as other 
States. 

The House, while it was more modest than 
the Senate, still favored a higher level pro- 
gram than the old one. But the adminis- 
tration wanted to ase out the entire air- 
port program ally. So the baitle of 
the budget soon was raging around the air- 
port issue. 

_Senate and House conferees could not 
agree on either one of the bills passed, nor 
on & compromise somewhere in between. As 
their discussions wore on, tempers grew 
more and “ae brittle. The upshot was 
that, under pressure of a June 80 dead- 
line, the conferees finally recommended a 
simple 2-year extension of the cid $63- 
miliion-dollar-a-year program. Both Houses 
reluctantly accepted this recommendation, 
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This meant Alaska would get only $1,- 
350,000 and still would be treated as a ter- 
ritory. When this decision was reached in 
conference it was simply impossible there- 
after to make any ehanges referring to 
Alaska especially, or to make any changes at 
all in any part of the program. 

The inadequate treatment of Alaska was 
so flagrant that the President called for its 
correction when he signed the Airport Act 
extension. 

Next, the Alaska delegation introduced an 
amending bill. It would have boosted our 
State’s share of the airport funds by adding 
money to be distributed under the overall 
formula and by making Alaska eligible to 
share on the same basis as other States. 
However, as more pencils were brought into 
use to do the necessary calculations, it be- 
came apparent that around $11 million in 
additional funds would have to be author- 
ized by amendatory legislation if Alaska 
were to receive that which it would be en- 
titled to as a State without any of the'other 
States suffering cutbacks, which they were 
not at all willing to accept. We were told 
very frankly that an effort to add any such 
sum would, if successful, confront a Presi- 
dential veto. 

Obviously, there was no point then in en- 
gaging in legislative exercises in the Con- 
gress for the fun of it. And, very factually, 
I must add that I think that neither the 
House nor the Senate would have accepted 
a bill adding to the total airport sum by 
about $11 million. When the conferees de- 
cided, and the two Houses accepted the pro- 
posal for a simple extension of the existing 
act there was no likelihood that any sub- 
stantial amendment would thereafter be 
accepted. 

What to do, then? The members of the 
Alaska congressional delegation considered 
this as a proposition of the greatest urgency 
and importance. We held meetings with 
the Deputy Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget and a group of his people. It was 
then that the hopelessness of expecting a 
worthwhile amendment to the Airport Act 
became apparent. If I may give myself a 
measure of credit it was about that time that 
I came to the conclusion that the most we 
could hope for—and the very vital most it 
could turn out to be—would be to amend 
the law so as to permit Alaska to share in 
the discretionary funds allotted to the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 
Following the meeting with the Bureau of 
the Budget the members of the Alaska con- 
gressional delegation had another meeting 
with Deputy FAA Administrator James T. 
Pyle, and members of his staff. Whether it 
was by coincidence or whether in the cir- 
cumstances it was the only decision that 
could be made, they and I about simultane- 
ously at this meeting put the stamp of en- 
dorsement on a sharing in the discretionary 
fund. 

The Administrator’s views were not long 
after communicated to the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee when Jim 
Pyle said in part: 

“If the amendment which I recommended 
is adopted, Alaska will receive money to meet 
its urgent needs out of the diseretionary 
fund. The Administrator will be in a posi- 
tion to insure that such money is used to 
meet these needs, and he will also require 
that Alaska be treated like other States in 
matching the Federal funds advanced. 
Alaska will also retain the advantage of hav- 
ing its share of project costs financed out of 
the $1,350,000 already authorized remain at 
25 percent,” 

Mr. Pyle’s statement about matching any 
discretionary funds granted means Alaska 
must put up 87% pereent to Uncle Sam's 
67% percent. But on the basic allocation 
Alaska will continue to match one-quarter 
to the Federal Government's three-quarters. 
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The amendment recommended by the FAA 
was accepted by the Senate.committee which 
unanimously reported the bill. The bill 
was then passed by the Senate last week. I 
have talked with Chairman Harris of the 
correSponding House committee and urged 
prompt action on the bill there. I am hope- 
ful that it will be granted, and that affirma- 
tive action will be taken. 

Does this mean that substantial grants will 
be made from the discretionary fund to 
Alaska in the next 2 years? Not at all. It 
means that Alaska will have a chance, to- 
gether with every other State, to request 
such funds. But I am confident that the 
high urgency of the need for runway ex- 
tensions here at Anchorage and at Fairbanks, 
plus other airport needs in Alaska, are recog- 
nized by the FAA and will receive appro- 
priate consideration from that agency of the 
Federal Government. In this connection, I 
cannot speak too highly of the splendid 
cooperation which has and is being given 
to us in the Federal Aviation Agency from 
General Quesada and Jim Pyle on down. 
Uniformly, they have been understanding, 
helpful and possessed of a vigor and will to 
advance the cause of Alaska aviation. 

Taking a look back, you may be interested 
to know that from the 1947 fiscal year 
through fiscal year 1959, $7,284,904 had been 
made -available as Federal allocations to 
Alaska. With this money 38 projects have 
been physically and financially completed, 
12 are physically completed but awaiting 
financial payment from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 19 are now under construction and 
should be completed before October this 
year and 13 are programed for construction. 

But even if the discretionary fund amend- 
ment becomes law, we shall be operating 
under a jerry-built stopgap arrangement. 
The airport program which was extended to 
mid-1961 is by no means a wholly ade- 
quate program to meet the Nation’s jet age 
needs. It is a program that was veto proofed 
to meet most of the President’s objections 
and to assure the country that the airport 

would not expire completely. I 
think that you will all recall that the Presi- 
dent vetoed a new airport program in 1958. 

I look forward to passage of a much better 
and more comprehensive program under the 
new administration that will take office in 
1961. One point of that program must be 





treatment of Alaska and Hawaii on an equal - 


footing with the other 48 States. 

Senator GRUENING, Representative Rivers, 
and I were pleased to have been able to help 
our State government work out arrange- 
ments for the change of hands of the two 
international airports. This change should 
be completed in the next year. In the mean- 
time, the FAA will operate the airports as 
the agent of the State. 

‘In addition, the smaller intermediate air- 
ports held by the FAA are to be transferred 
to the State gradually. 

When these transitions are completed, the 
State of Alaska will be operating one of the 
most extensive and busiest airport systems 
in the country. It will still need plenty of 
improvement in the future. We in Con- 
gress will do our best to see that it is as 
adequately supported by Federal grants as 
any other State’s. 

When two-motored aircraft first came into 
use in Alaska, Alaska pilots first went into 
uniform, I can remember ever so vividly 
those great big, marvelous Lockheed Electras, 
which must have carried 12 or 14 passengers 
and which opened up an entirely new era in 
Alaska aviation. The pilots denounced the 
uniforms they were required to wear with an 
understanding and ability to use the lan- 
guage comparable to that of a 
trying to lasso a balky steer. But I always 
thought that secretly they were proud and 
pleased as could be. Those were the days 
when on landing the passengers were told 
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to remain in their seats until the pilot and 
co-pilot had made leisurely and grand exit 
from the plane. 

Today it is otherwise. But the aura of 
romance, of accomplishment, of derring-do, 
of pioneering, of adventuring in the far 
places, still surrounds the Alaska aviator. 
They are successors to those elder giants of 
the Yukon of the gold stampede days. 
Romance. Mystery. Physical daring and 
hardihood. All of these are elements that go 
into the makeup of the true pioneer, 
wherever he: is found at whatever time in 
history. For example, I cannot think of 
Ray Peterson as the president of a successful 
airline which is a constituent member of the 
Association. of Local Transport Airlines, so 
much as a helmet and goggle flyer in the 
perfect days of long ago. 

So I would conclude here by saluting a 
brave race of men who have carved their 
place in Alaska history and whose exploits 
and viston have opened up for us—for all 
Americans—the vastness of the Alaska skies 
and the treasures of land and ocean that lie 
beneath. 





Presidential Veto of the Public Works 
Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 26, 1959, the President vetoed the 
public works appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1960 which contained funds 
to carry on the civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of the Army, 
certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. As chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
Committee on Public Works, I, of course, 
am vitally interested in the flood con- 
trol, navigation, and beach erosion proj- 
ects, funds for which are in the appro- 
priation bill because of the fact that 
these projects were originally authorized 
by the Committee on Public Works. 

I believe that the veto of the entire 
program is a grave error on the part 
of the President and is a shining example 
of his indifference to water resource 
development. 

It will be recalled that in 1956 and 
again in 1958 he vetoed the omnibus 
river and harbor and flood control biil, 
title I of which was the work of the 
subcommittee of which I am chairman, 
and title II of which is the work of the 
Subcommittee on Flood Control of which 
the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, the Honorable Criirrorp Davis, 
is chairman. I have had long and sad 
experience therefore with the President’s 
attitude toward water resource develop- 
ment. This attitude even extends to 
problems of water pollution, and on this 
subject the President, in his budget mes- 
sage, reduced the amount contemplated 
by Congress for appropriation and ex- 
pressed his desire to eliminate the Fed- 
a grant system entirely at a future 
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Returning to the most recent veto, I 
would like to invite attention to the 
fact that the total appropriation of $1,206 
million is only $50 million in excess of 
the President’s budget. This addition 
is the amount agreed to in conference 
after the other body had added a total 
of approximately $80 million. I feel that 
the House is to be commended for hav- 
ing reached a compromise which is only 
4 percent in excess of the budgeted fig- 
ure. This is an amount which is well 
within the margin of error in the cost 
estimates themselves. 

The President gives as his principal 
reason for the veto the fact that the 
ultimate cost of these projects will be 
more than $800 million. He fails to 
point out, however, that by the time 
these unbudgeted projects reach their 
peak of construction, many of those 
now underway will be completed. The 
impression is left that some future 
budget will be increased by $800 million 
which is, of course, ridiculous since this 
amount would be spread over Many 
years. 

I would also like to point out that 
the President does not criticize the 
merits of the 67 projects. In fact he 
states that the unbudgeted projects in 
the bill will, at the proper time, make 
an important contribution to the eco- 
nomic development of the areas in 
which they are to be built and to the 
Nation as a whole. The Appropriations 
Committees gave long and careful con- 
sideration to the testimony presented 
and selected only those economically 
justified, worthwhile projects which, in 
its opinion, should go ahead at this 
time. These projects are only a small 
fraction of the backlog of projects in the 
field of flood control, navigation, and 
reclamation. 

I urge every Member of this body, 
whether he has a project in the bill or 
not, to vote to override the veto for the 
good of the country as a whole. 








Journey for Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the heart- 
warming way in which President Eisen- 
hower is being greeted abroad, I believe, 
is something in which we can take great 
pride as a nation. 

In addition, it bodes well for further 
strengthening and cementing good rela- 
tions with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and, I am con- 
fident, with France. 

Engaging in one of the great experi- 
ments of history—that is, a willingness 
to meet with Khrushchev, the No. 1 
leader of the opposing camp in the 
world—President Eisenhower is laying 
solid groundwork upon which to carry on 
his discussion: with the Soviet Premier. 
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At home, there are, of course, still dif- 
fering viewpoints on the exchange of 
visits idea. Naturally, we must—and 
shall—continue to respect all opinions, 

In Wisconsin, and across the country, 
our newspapers are showing a commend- 
able responsible attitude in evaluating 
for their readers the significance of the 
visit—attempting to create the kind of 
climate in which best results may be 
obtained from the meetings. 

Now, I ask unanimous consent to have 
two editorials, first, “Journey for Peace,” 
from the Janesville Daily Gazette; and 
second, “Chinks in the Armor,” from the 
Superior Evening Telegram, of Superior, 
Wis.—refiecting this responsible atti- 
tude—printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette, 
Aug. 28, 1959] 


JOURNEY FOR PEACE 


President Eisenhower believes deeply and 
fervently that the cause of peace can best 
be promoted through personal diplomacy. 
He has the confidence of most Americans, 
who pray that his current visit to West 
Germany, Britain, and France will pave the 
way toward Western unity in the forthcom- 
ing Eisenhower-Khrushchey talks. 

By the usual signs of character and spirit, 
the President reveals a new strength and 
sureness and health that breathes hope. 
There is no cocksureness, but rather firm 
determination and assurance that our cause 
is right. 

Bonn’s lusty welcome was quite balanced 
by Chancellor Adenauer’s sober realism and 
recognition of the critical Berlin issue raised 
by the Kremlin. After agreeing to respect 
West Berlin’s freedom, at the end of World 
War II, the Reds have fomented the issue 
out of thin air. But the firm refusal of 
the West to capitulate has at least brought 
the Reds to extend their deadline. 

Mr. Eisenhower has a unique talent for 
creating confidence in negotiations by his 
show of sincerity and firmness and honesty. 
He, of course, fully recognizes the problem 
left by the failure of the foreign ministers’ 
conference to agree on anything regarding 
West Berlin. 

Perhaps he can achieve, first, more unity 
of purpose and action among our closest 
allies, Britain and France, before he talks 
to Khrushchev. Certainly, the three must 
approach agreement on aim. Prime Min- 
ister MacMillan wants a softer approach to 
Moscow. But he is surely more susceptible 
to a unified front than Premier de Gaulle, 
who is always difficult. 

The President is assured of an almost ex- 
plosive welcome from the people in each 
country, for this is something of a trium- 
phant return—his prestige is at its peak. 
That welcome should tend to strengthen his 
hand, but he faces a most difficult and vital 
task in working with Macmillan and De 
Gaulle toward an agreed approach to the 
Soviet Premier. 

There will be no departure from West- 
ern ideals and principles in the coming ex- 
change of visits with Khrushchev and no 
abandonment of the captive nations, he has 
declared. 

In every speech he has stated clearly and 
sincerely that the United States will work 
toward peace, individual freedom, and hu- 
man dignity, and that it is ready, if neces- 
sary, to fight to prevent aggression, and he 
included assurance to West Germany of U'S. 
protection in the Berlin crisis. 
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There are many who are skeptical that 
any possible achievement or agreement can 
eome out of talks between the American and 
Soviet chiefs, but as Vice President Nixon 
points out, there is no alternative to talk 
or fight. 

This newspaper is inclined to be skeptical, 
also, but the alternative to talk is so com~ 
pelling that the anticipated risk seems hard- 
ly a choice, 

What concerns us is that Khrushchev has 
achieved this exchange by blackmail, that 
he raised the Berlin crisis by threat of war 
after the Soviets signed, the Berlin truce 
agreement. 

One can only pray that President Eisen- 
hower is at the peak of his abilities as a 
negotiator, peacemaker, and statesman, and 
that his firmness of purpose shall persuade 
the British and French, first, and shall con- 
vince Khrushchev, secondly, that there are 
grounds for melting the cold war. 





{From the Superior (Wis.) Evening Telegram, 
Aug. 22, 1959} 


CHINKS IN THE ARMOR 


Calm voices in America have been saying 
for years that, in the marketplace of ideas, 
this country’s free system has nothing to 
fear from the competition of communism. 

Despite these thoughtful assurances, many 
men have been troubled by the competitive 
menace. And some have felt that the way 
to meet it was to freeze out all mention of 
communism, and to bar the study of it in 
our schools. 

The calm ones have argued against this 
course, saying for one thing that the fun- 
damental necessity to “know your enemy” 
compels us to have the fullest understanding 
of what communism is and how it works. 

Beyond that they have, as noted, contended 
that the totalitarian concepts of communism 
could not possibly stand the gaff when set 
beside our ideals of freedom and democ- 
racy. 

The highly agitated performance of the 
Russians in recent days lends strong sup- 
port to this view. 

The visit of Vice President Nrxon to the 
Soviet Union, and the daily showing of Amer- 
ican life at the U.S. exhibition in Moscow, 
seem to have driven the Reds nearly frantic. 

They began to attack basic features of the 
US. fair even before it opened. They have 
taken particular alarm at the showing of a 
typical American home, and have tried hard 
to argue that it is untypical. Again and 
again they have sought to depreciate the 
things we show, and to insist that they don’t 
prove anything. 

By the same token, they have shown fear 
that Nrxon would be judged too favorably by 
ordinary Russians. The Kremlin complained 
that trans‘ation problems put Khrushchev 
at a comparative disadvantage in their now 
famed TV “debate.” Soviet leaders have felt 
it necessary to have him heckled. 

If communism is so strong a force, what 
are they so worried about? 

The truth, naturally, is that in their hearts 
the Russians know communism isn’t a worthy 
competitor of freedom. They're far more 
afraid of our ideas than we need be of theirs, 

For a long time they’ve jammed our prop- 


aganda broadcasts for that very reason. But. 


obviously can’t jam Nixon, and they 
can’t jam our exhibition in Moscow. That’s 
what has them so pitifully upset. 
Communism is the weak one in this com- 
petition, and Soviet behavior this summer is 
striking proof of it. ' 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in rela- 
tion to this matter, it was my privilege 
last night, as I know it was the privi- 
lege of millions of Americans, to see the 
exchange of ideas between Mr. Macmil- 
lan and our President. It brought tears 
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to my eyes. These are two great men 
and humble men—TI call them great 
statesmen—who are seeking to find an- 
swers to. the troubles of this troubled 
world. They were giving to the peoples 
of the world their ideas in relation to the 
panacea. It was indeed a heart-warm- 
ing experience, at least for me. 





Chemical Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the use of gas and germ weap- 
ons has received the attention of only a 
handful of the American people. A ma- 
jor Chemical Corps installation which 
stores nerve gas lies in my district. I 
believe the Members and the public will 
be interested in the report on gas and 
germ weapons which appeared in the 
Denver Post editorial section on August 
30. I welcome public attention to the 
issue: 

Gas-GERM WEAPONS PosE U.S. IssvE 
(By Robert M. Byers) 


At Pugwash, Nova Scotia, last week, 25 
scientists from the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. discussed the 
horrible consequences of gas and germ 
warfare. 

The occasion was the Pugwash Conference 
of International Scientists on Biological and 
Chemical Warfare, sponsored by Cyrus Eaton, 
Cleveland industrialist, and held at Eaton's 
Pugwash estate, Thinkers’ Lodge. 

Attitudes expressed by the scientists at 
this latest conference reflect how most 
Americans view gas and germ weapons. 
They are too horrible to contemplate. Only 
a beast would use them. 

It is this attitude, however, which has 
some of our top military leaders worried. 

We seem to have a national reluctance 
even to discuss or inform ourselves about 
chemical warfare (CW) and biological war- 
fare (BW). 

Some military leaders fear that because of 
this national blindspot this country is a 
prime target for an aggressor using gas and 
germs. 

Our present national policy—and there is 
no indication it will be changed—was set 
by President Roosevelt in 1943 when he 
announced to the world we will never use 
gas or germ warfare unless it is first used 
against us. That seemed to put CW and 
BW into a closet, to be opened only in the 
event of an emergency. 

But in the years since 1943, CW and BW 
research and development has been going 
on behind a veil of secrecy, not only in this 
country, but also in Russia. 

It was a Russian scientist at the Pugwash 
meeting who said CW and BW agents could 
be as devastating as nuclear weapons. 

Several key military leaders want to see 
the_American .public better informed about 
BW and CW warfare. 

They believe support for continued re- 
search and development of these weapons to 
keep us abreast of the Russians, and more 
importantly support for research and devel- 
opment of defense against these weapons 
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can come only from an alert and informed 
public. 

Recent hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Space and Astronautics brought 
out the far-reaching potentialities of BW- 
CW warfare. The committee has recom- 
mended that this country step up research 
and development in this area from $40 mil- 
lion a year to $125 million a year. 

Actually, not all BW and CW agents are 
as lethal and devastating as is generally 
believed. 

Statistics, published first in 1939, showed 
that from the standpoint of killing and 
maiming, gas as it was used in World War I 
was less devastating than conventional high 
explosive weapons, ‘ 

There were 272,000 casualities among 
American forces in World War I. About a 
quarter of them were gas casualties. Two 
percent of the gas casualties died. Twenty- 
five percent of the nongas casualties died. 

Seven percent of the gas casualties were 
permanently disabled. Conventional high 
explosives, however, permanently disabled 
25 percent of those wounded by them. 

America was the only participant in 
World War I not to use gas. 

War gases come in as many different va- 
rieties as high explosive shells and each has 
a@ specific tactical and strategic purpose. 

There are blister gases (mustard) which 
destroy internal and external tissues and 
against which personnel must wear special 
clothing as well as gas masks for protection. 

There are choking gases (chlorine) which 
irritate and inflame the lungs, but against 
which gas masks are effective. 

There are gases which when breathed in 
find their way via the lungs into the blood 
and poison it. 

There are tear gases and vomiting gases 
which make it impossible for victims to per- 
form their duties properly. 

Blister, choking, and blood gases are con- 
sidered casualty producing agents. 

Gases were not used in World War II. But 
the Germans carried out research on new 
agents and before the war was over their 
scientists had come up with a new kind of 
agent—the nerve gases. 

Nerve gases are deadly. There’s no other 
way of looking at it. 

They are based on a chemical modification 
of the phosphoric acid molecule and are 
called organo-phosphorus agents. This is 
the same chemical principle underlying mod- 
ern insecticides. 

Insecticide poisoning works the same way 
in the body as nerve gas poisoning. Nerve 
gases, of course, are more potent. 

The modified phosphoric acid molecules, 
when introduced to the body through the 
lungs or through the pores of the skin, com- 
bine with and inactivate a body enzyme 
called cholinesterase. 

This enzyme plays an important role in 
transmission of nerve impulses to muscles 
and when cholinesterase is interfered with 
nerve impulses cannot be transmitted into 
muscle action. Paralysis results. 

A particularly sensitive nerve-muscle sys- 
tem is the one which controls breathing. 
Nerve gas victims die of suffocation. Their 
breathing mechanism is interrupted. 

A major producer of this country’s nerve 

has been the Rocky Mountain Arsenal 
northeast of Denver. Production there was 
terminated several years ago when it was 
felt sufficient supplies had been accumulated. 

But nerve gas is not the last word. The 
newest series of war gases are not deadly. 
These are the “psycho gases,” some of which 
can destroy the will to fight and others 
which induce bizarre behavior bordering on 
insanity. Both effects are temporary, 

Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy, former chief 
Army chemical officer, told a House commit- 
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tee hearing recently there are psycho gases 
which could be sprayed by a hand aerosol 
bomb in the Capitol Building and cause half 
the Members of Congress to start dancing on 
the tops of their desks while the other half 
applauded. 

These, then, are the potentialities we face 
in gas warfare. What about germs? 

Using bacterial agents in war is consider- 
ably more difficult. Our development here is 
not as far advanced as it is with gas. But 
we know it is feasible to seed large areas 
with, say, anthrax germs causing widespread 
pulmonary disease. 

Those not stricken would be needed to 
care for those who were. The Nation would 
be paralyzed. An enemy could take over 
without blowing up a single building, his 
own troops protected by immunization. 

Germs need not kill. But by the time the 
attacked nation recovers, it would be too 
late. : 

Beyond germs that attack humans, there 
are other organisms which can destroy crops 
and animals and leave a nation without 
food. 

What about defense? Most military lead- 
ers believe an effective defense for the gen- 
eral population against both BW and CW 
will come only when the public understands 
these agents and willingly undertakes to 
meet them. 

The Army Chemical Corps has developed 
an efficient protective mask good against 
gases and germs and simple enough to be 
made and sold to the public for $2.50 or $3. 

The mask has been turned over to the 
Office of Civil Defense Mobilization for pos- 
sible manufacture and marketing. If large 
numbers of these masks were in the hands 
of the public, they would lessen the value an 
enemy might hope to obtain from a BW or 
CW attack. 

Also, the Army has developed filters which 
detect CW agents in the air and set off a 
warning alarm. 

BW detection filters are morecrude. They 
only indicate the presence of unusual par- 
ticles in the air without identifying them. 
This must be done by standard culturing 
techniques which take precious time. An 
effective method of detecting a biological 
attack quickly and accurately has a high 
development priority. 

But do we really need BW and CW de- 
fensive and offensive capabilities? Would not 
an arsenal full of the latest and best nuclear 
weapons deter any would-be aggressor from 
attacking us? 

General Trudeau, Army R. & D. chief, an- 
swers this way: 

“We cannot ignore the tremendous poten- 
tial of chemical and biological defense. Any 
weakness here is an invitation to an enemy 
to use these weapons, and against an un- 
prepared nation they could be decisive.” 


It is my own observation, however, 
that America should be even more con- 
cerned with the development and opera- 
tion of a foreign policy that will help 
assure that we will never be called upon 
to use the weapons which we have 
created. Surely the same human mind 
which has the genius to develop these 
deadly weapons can also come to under- 
stand that the best way to destroy an 
enemy is to make him your friend. 

Because this has frequently been 
stated best by religious leaders we tend 
somehow to want to keep it out of pol- 
itics. But truth is indivisible, and we 
must learn to apply the highest and best 
truth that we know to our political de- 
cisions, even as we would apply them to 
our personal and business decisions. 
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Progressive Enid, Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE- SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
magazine called Lykes Fleet Flashes, 
published in New Orleans, La., has paid 
tribute to Oklahoma in its August issue. 

In its continuing series on the cities 
of the United States, the magazine fea- 
tures Enid, Okla., one of our fast growing 
cities. The article gives a lively account 
of Enid’s progress and its economy, with 
accent on its grain storage facilities, its 
oil refining industry, its business gener- 
ally, and the wide variety of agriculture 
in its immediate area and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. I retain, how- 
ever, the editorial privilege of failure to 
endorse every line. As as representative 
of the entire State, I must state that the 
view of the writer that the old Cherokee 
Strip is Oklahoma’s most progressive 
section is not necessarily the view of this 
Senator, but I assure the Senate that it 
is one of the most. I am proud of the 
development of our northern strip, but I 
also can speak with enthusiasm for many 
parts of my great State, as the Senate 
well knows. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Enip, OKLA. 

Sixty years ago, a spot on the prairie— 
today, an ideal family city in the heart of 
a land that offers agriculture, industry, and 
oil—that’s Enid, Okla. Since Oklahoma's 
statehood, Enid has enjoyed steady growth 
and development primarily due to these three 
factors. A young city with an eye on the 
future, an aggressive city reaching to gain 
more industries for the betterment of her 
people, and to develop the potentialities at 
her grasp. 

Here in the center of the State’s most pro- 
lific wheat farms, excellent storage facilities, 
operated by six different firms are available. 
In regard to national storage facilities, the 
city stands fourth with a total wheat storage 
capacity of 64,431,500 bushels. The Conti- 
nental Grain Co. exports 40 percent of all 
grain; exportation made easy because of the 
intricate and elaborate railway system to 
U.S. gulf coast ports. 

The strategic location of Enid and the fine 
railway system make the importation of 
grain from Nebraska and Colorado for storage 
purposes convenient. 

Enid’s largest industry is oil refining. Oil 
has been a great factor in the growth and 
development of Enid with major oilfields 
located on all four sities of the city. Other 
sizable payrolls are provided by the milling, 
steel, and butter, and drilling rig manu- 
facturing industries. 

Of the two manufacturers of the portable 
drilling rigs, the George E. Failing Co., of 
Enid, has been exporting materials since 1934. 
At the present time, 38 percent of these are 
exported to worldwide areas such as the 
Middle East, the Far East, the Philippine 
Islands, South America, and Europe. 

The principal crop raised by farmers in the 
Enid area is wheat. Close behind is alfalfa, 
vetch, and other feed crops. Livestock rais- 
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ing also is important in.the area with em- 
phasis on beef cattle. However, many farm- 
ers raise cattle, swine, sheep, and 
poultry. The turkey industrg provides im- 
portant income to many farmers. Addi- 
tional farm income is provided by market- 
ing whole milk, cream, and eggs. 

Consistently, year after year, the city of 
Enid ranks third in retail sales in the State, 
being exceeded only by Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City, both of which have much greater pop- 
ulation. The population ef Enid increased 
to an estimated 44,800 im 1958. There are 
in Enid 475 retail establishments doing an 
annual business of over $52 miilion with an 
annual payroll of $514 million. 

The area served primarily by retail outlets 
and service industries in Enid covers more 
than 2,500 square miles amd extends in a 
circle of approximately 75 miles in diam- 
eter from the center of the oity. Enid’s pri- 
mary trade area covers all of Garfield County 
and most parts of Blaine, Logan, Kingfisher, 
Major, Alfalfa, Woods, and Grant Counties. 

Enid has 100 wholesale establishments and 
59 manufacturing firms with a combined an- 
nual business in exeess of $108 million. The 
annual payroll for these whelesale establish- 
ments is more than $11 milijon. 

The city owns and operates a fine, modern 
airport. <Air taxi service, rental planes, and 
pilot instructions are availiable. Operating 
from the municipal airport is Central Air- 
lines with six scheduled flights daily, pro- 
viding passenger, airmail, airfreight, air 
express, and air parcel post, amd connecting 
with most all other scheduled carriers. 

Vance Air Force Base, located 3 miles south 
of Enid, is one of the vitel imstallations of 
the Air Training Command. Present train- 
ing is being given in T-33 jet engine planes. 
The base was opened originally in 1941. It 
was closed after World War Ii but was reacti- 
vated in 1948. Vance Air Force Base occu- 
pies an area 1 mile wide by one-half mile 
long. The military and civilfan payrolls at 
the base put about $10 million annually into 
Enid trade channels. Local purchases by 
the base add another $800,000 te yearly trade 
in the city. 

There is close coordination between the 
officers and men at the base and the Enid 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic 
groups. Men from the base participate in 
many downtown events during each year. 

The city of Enid has one of the finest 
school systems in the Southwest. Educa- 
tional facilities consist of 16 public ele- 
mentary schools, 4 junior high schools, 2 
public senior high schools, 2 parochial 
schools, 1 parochial high seheool, 1 school of 
nursing, a business college, and Phillips Uni- 
versity. The pupil-teacher ratio in the city 
is 22 pupils to each teacher. 

Phillips University, with a student body of 
over 1,000 is a fully accredited university, 
offering bachelor’s and master’s degrees in 
several liberal arts and professional fields. 
In adidtion to the normal educational serv- 
ices offered by Phillips University, it also 
contributes to the cultural facilities of Enid 
through its national fameus fine arts and 
bible colleges. 

Located in the city of Enid are 60 churches, 
representing 17 different denominations. A 
recent survey disclosed that 3 of every 
4 families in Enid maintain church mem- 
bership and 7 of every 10 residents of the city 
attend church regularly. Ministers of the 
city cooperate among themselves through 
an active ministerial allfamee and many of 
the city’s ministers take part tm civic ac- 
tivities. ’ 

Enid and immediate area offers much in 


monds, a skating rink, 2 bowling alleys, and 
7 motion picture theaters. Enid is located 
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in one of the major hunting areas of the 
Great Salt Plains. Lake Canton, Lake 
Carl Blackwell, and Roman Nose Park are 
within a short drive. 

Enid, the county seat of Garfield County, 
lies in an area which was originally called 
the Cherokee Strip in the Indian Territory 
days. The famous Chisholm Trail, which 
served as a route for the driving of cattle 
from Texas to the railroad at Abilene, Kans., 
passed through this area. And from that 
opening has grown the finest section of the 
State—the old Cherokee Strip has become 
Oklahoma’s most progressive section, abound- 
ing in agriculture and industry. 





Tough Workout for Tall 1Q’s 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID M. HALL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
pears in the August 31, 1959, edition of 
Life magazine a very interesting article 
on a special program administered by 
Western Carolina College at Cullowhee, 
N.C., in my congressional district. 
Western Carolina College is one of the 
first colleges in the country to conduct a 
program for children with unusually high 
IQ’s, and this article explains the bene- 
fits derived by both children and teach- 
ers from this program. This college is 
nestled in the mountains of western 
North Carolina within approximately 4 
miles of my home, and I have watched 
it grow from a 2-year college for the 
training of teachers to a 4-year college 
of the arts. Western Carolina College 
is demonstrating that it is a progressive 
institution of higher learning with 
imagination, the desire to develop the 
utmost of intellect potential, and the de- 
termination to experiment and expand 
the educational processes. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include this article, “Tough Workout for 
Tall IQ’s,” in its entirety: 

ToucH WorKOUT FoR Tait IQ'’s—GrrTep 
Grapers Do Hich SCHOOL WorkK IN EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCHOOL 
Secure from the distraction of carefree 

but less bright contemporaries, a group of 

small geniuses at tiny Western Carolina Col- 
lege in Cullowhee, N.C., have been enjoying 
the toughest intellectual workout of their 
lives. Fifty-nine fifth- and sixth-graders, 
hand picked for the 6-week stint from 
schools all over the State, are up to their 

IQ’s (average: 166, well over the genius 

level) im advanced English, math, and 

science taught at senior high school level. 

An additional 21 fourth-graders, who are 

merely brilliant, commute daily from sur- 

rounding communities to study French. 

The experimental summer school, now in 
its second year, was devised by the college 
and Douglas Carter, head of the Winston- 
Salem School District's gifted child program, 
one of the finest in the country. It started 
when a foundation gave the college $10,000 
for 20 schoolteachers to study gifted chil- 
dren in action. As things have turned out, 
the children are profiting at least as much 
from the study as the watching teachers. 

At their regular schools, the bright chil- 
dren complained, they had te listen im- 
patiently to the teacher explaining the same 
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thing four or five times to those of lesser 
intellectual attainment. At Cullowhee 
learning is pitched at them as fast as they 
can handle it. Up at 7, the pupils clean 
their own rooms and spend three strenu- 
ous morning hours in class. Afternoons 
they engage in research in the library, or in 
sports, which they pursue as fiercely as their 
studies. Each evening they have more than 
a solid hour’s study, without talking or 
leaving their rooms. : 

The class program is tight and disciplined, 
but in their library hours the youngsters 
can strike out on their own. One pupil 
studied Greek tragedy, another—fittingly 
enough—the influence of environment and 
heredity on IQ. Each child, to give focus 
to his reading, must deliver a lecture in his 
chosen field, ruthlessly graded by his class- 
mates. The novelty of intellectual compe- 
tition has delighted them. “These kids 
really stimulate one another,” says Douglas 
Carter. “The vocabulary flows, the eyes 
sparkle.” Last month, as the summer school 
ended, the youngsters took their newly 
acquired knowledge and enthusiasm home 
with them and unanimously petitioned 
their teachers for another session next year. 





Golden Dollars—Poets and Poetry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, proof 
is readily available, and I shall supply it 
here, that Capitol Hill is inhabited not 
only by statesmen but also by poets, or, 
at least, versifiers. 

Only recently the Members of the 
Alaska delegation in Congress, Repre- 
sentative RatpH J. Rivers, Senator 
ERNEST GRUENING, and I sent to each 
Member of Congress “a golden dollar” 
supplied by the Fairbanks, Alaska, 
Chamber of Commerce and good for 
$1 in trade—in Fairbanks. These were 
“minted,” or so our covering letter 
stated, in commemoration of Alaska’s 
admission to the Union. .Accompanying 
the letter sent to each Member of Con- 
gress was a rhymed presentation, a won- 
derful work of art, no Iess, from the 
mind and pen of Charlie Hughes, admin- 
istrative assistant to Representative 
Rivers. So that the whole wide world, 
or, at least, that part of it which turns 
to the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp for educa- 
tion and enjoyment, may have the 
benefit of reading Charlie Hughes’ verses, 
I present them now: 


Today we all holler for a good sound dollar, 

A low-priced car and a no-wilt collar; 

But, despite the advance of this thing “auto- 
mation,” 

We can’t even return nickel beers to the 
Nation. 


But up in the city of Fairbanks, Alaska 
(A wonderful place, if people should ask ya), 
The chamber of commerce has done some- 


about 
A fair return for what you put out. ° 


In honor of Alaska’s becoming a State, 

And joining you all tn the “south 48,” 

They’ve minted a dollar that’s worth a whole 
buck 

In all sorts of merchandise, 
“muktuk.” 


including 
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They’ve sent us a “golden dollar” for you, 

In honor of statehood—a dream come true; 

It comes to you with the chamber’s good 
cheer; 

But spend it in Fairbanks—it’s no good here, 


Mr. President, another “CHarire” has 
retaliated in rhyme. He is none other 
than my friend CHar.ie Boy te, that is to 
say the Honorable CHartes A. Boy Le, 
Member of the House of Representatives 
for the 12th District of Illinois. CHARLIE 
Boye responded to the gift of the 
“golden dollar’ in these words: 

Your “golden dollar” has been received 

What will be done with it can’t be perceived 

Spending in Fairbanks will have to wait 

For it looks like we’re stuck in the “south 

48.” ’ 

With adjournment appearing not coming 
forth 

We won’t get a chance to journey north 

But thanks anyway for your little token 

Perhaps we can use it for the highway 
program, 


Mr. President, the situation is getting 
out of hand. Poetry begets poetry. Be- 
fore we are done with this we shall 
doubtless have a sufficient supply of the 
muse on hand for the publication of a 
book, or books. Even as I set about to 
leave my office to go to the floor to make 
sure that these enduring words were pre- 
served in print for posterity, another 
stanza reached me, responsive to the 
“golden dollar” theme. This is from 
Congressman Howarp W. Rosinson of 
the 37th District of New York: 


Thanks for the dollar—it’s welcome you bet; 

But my only problem is how to get, 

From here to Alaska—so please send the 
fare, 

And Ill spring for the beers, when I get 
there! 









Our Tribute to Walter Lee © 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted to Members to 
extend their remarks about Walter Lee, 
Iam most pleased to have this opportu- 
nity to record my appreciation of his 
services during the 21 years that he oc- 
cupied the responsible position of execu- 
tive secretary of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Mr. Lee became associated 
with the Congress only a few years be- 
fore I was elected but immediately it 
was evident by his interest in the prob- 
lems of my office that he was dedicated 
to his job. He fulfilled his responsibili- 
ties to the very highest degree and it is 
no wonder that he made so many friends 
among the Members of Congress. Al- 
' ways courteous, always efficient, and al- 
ways available to discuss any problem 
that came within his jurisdiction with 
any Member of the House, I join my 
office staff in expressing our apprecia- 
tion and thanks to him for his never- 
ending courtesy. 





’ House, 
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It must be a great satisfaction to him 
at this time of his retirement from pub- 


lic office to leave knowing that he has 
done his job well and has merited the 
praise 


and thanks of the Members of the 
I hope that the days to cqme 
may be filled with many rich blessings 
and I know that he will look back with 
contentment and satisfaction over the 
years which he spent in the service of his 
Government. 





Asserting U.S. Claims in Antarctica: 
Resolution of District of Columbia So- 
ciety of Sons of American Revolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
growing interest in Antarctica—particu- 
larly as a result of the fine work carried 
on during the International Geophysical 
Year—has again emphasized the need to 
assure that the U.S. interests are pro- 
tected. 

As we know, the continent itself is yet, 
to a large degree, unexplored, and, in 
fact, is now the target for a wide variety 
of explorative efforts by many countries. 

As a matter of fact, Iam delighted that 
the University of Wisconsin, one of the 
finest educational institutions in the 
country, is sharing substantially in the 
overall U.S. program to learn more of the 
“great white continent.” 

In these days—during which scientific 
and technological efforts are unveiling 
new mysteries of the workings of na- 
ture—the scientific work being carried on 
in Antarctica becomes increasingly sig- 
nificant. With the advent of satellites 
designed for a variety of purposes, stra- 
tegic contact points at the bottom of the 
world, too, become increasingly impor- 
tant; not only in terms of scientific ad- 
vancement, but also for purposes of de- 
fense. 

Consequently, I have stressed again and 
again the need for clarifying the U.S. 
policy for Antarctica, as well as construc- 
tive efforts to assure that our interests 
in this South Pole region are protected. 

Recently I was pleased to receive from 
Mr. Jesse Byron Manbeck, president of 
the District of Columbia Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, a reso- 
lution adopted by that organization of 
descendants of American patriots. The 
resolution emphasizes the need for assur- 
ing the protection of U.S. rights in 
Antarctica. y 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the resolution printed in the Ap- 
pendix ofthe Recorp. . 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution has on several 
previous occasions urged the Government of 
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the United States of America to assert 
claims to the lands discovered and explored 
by US. citizens and by official U.S. Govern- 
ment expeditions in the antarctic; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government has to date 
made no official claims; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States under date of May 3, 1958, proposed 
to 12 nations that had taken part in col- 
lection of scientific data in the International 
Geophysical Year that for the sake of har- 
mony and peaceful continuance of such 
scientific work in the antarctic a treaty be 
concluded among these nations to the ef- 
fect that, among other things during the 
treaty no new claims to territory in the 
antarctic be made; that the status quo be 
maintained in Antarctica; and that this 
treaty be signed by all 12 nations and de- 
posited in the United Nations: 

Now, therefore, we the District of Colum- 
bia Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, do urge the Congress of the 
United States of America and the Depart- 
ment of State to study thoroughly the ef- 
fects of the proposals in this proposed treaty 
to see if they do not deter future explora- 
tions by U.S. citizens and official U.S. Gov- 
ernment expeditions in the antarctic since 
they bar any new claims being made; and 
that the Congress and the Department of 
State study most carefully the proposal 
which in effect will place political matters 
in Antarctica under the United Nations, as 
this disposition of our rights in Antarctica 
may lead to the loss of rights since we have 
as yet made no claims to territory there. 

We call to the attention of the Congress 
of the United States the resolutions of Hon. 
TuHor C. TOLLEFSON, Representative to Con- 
gress from the State of Washington, calling 
for the assertion of our claims in Antarctica, 
and particularly we call attention to the 
proposed treaty of May 3, 1958, which pro- 
hibits assertions of claims while the treaty 
is in effect. 








Dr. William M. Coppridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial in the Durham Morning Her- 
ald on the occasion of the death of Dr. 
William M. Coppridge of Durham, N.C., 
which occurred on Friday, August 28, in 
Boston. 

I knew Bill Coppridge for many years, 
since he was a medical student at the 
University of North Carolina and at a 
time when I was engaged in the practice 
of pharmacy in Chapel Hill, the location 
of the university. Through the years 
our friendship deepened both profession- 
ally and personally. The editorial ex- 
presses better than I can the wonderful 
influence of this man’s life and his dedi- 
cation to excellence in all phases of life 
and action. He was the good physician 
of tradition and story and his kind are 
all too infrequently encountered today. 
There was a dedicated spirit in his prac- 
tice of medicine which set him apart 
from the rank end file of physicians. 
That he who healed so many others 
could not heal himself is one of the 
tragedies of our times. A life such as 
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Bill Coppridge lived should be an inspir- 
ation to all of us. 
The editorial follows: 
{From the Durham (N.C.) Morning Herald, 
Sept. 1, 1959] 
DEATH CLAIMS AN OUTSTANDING PHYSICIAN 


Dr. William M. Coppridge, whose death 
took place Friday in Boston, was one of that 
company of exceptionally able medical men 
who have done so much te make Durham one 
of the Nation's great medical centers. 

At the funeral services for Dr. Coppridge 
Monday, the Reverend Kelsey Regen said of 
him: 

“Were I asked to set in a single phrase the 
dominant and lasting impact of Dr. Copp- 
ridge’s life upon my own—over and beyond 
his personal friendship and his churchman- 
ship—I would say it was his devotion to and 
zeal for excellence in all things. First— 
excellence of character. Second—excellence 
of mind. Next excellence of workmanship, 
He pursued excellence with a passion. He 
demanded it in and of himself. He cherished 
it for his family, his home, his church, his 
community, the hospital, the university, his 
profession, and his colleagues in their re- 
spective professional organizations. Excel- 
lence in all things might be said to have been 
the guide, mentor, and judgment of his life 
and labors. 

“And yet this pursuit of excellence did not 
make him, as it does some men, hard or cold 
or rigid. In him it was mixed and matched 
by the capacity for warm and enriching 
friendship, a gracious kindness, an innate 
compassion and patience, and a virile and 
practical faith in and commitment to his 
Lord. Many honors came to him as the fruit 
of his own excellence; yet he wore them all 
with genuine humility. And his whole life 
was seasoned with a delightful and subtle 
humor.” 

All those who knew Dr. Coppridge can 
agree with this estimate. 

For almost 40 years Dr. Coppridge had 
practiced here. His professional standing, 
earned by successful practice and by notable 
contributions to the progress of his field of 
specialization, attained its highest recogni- 
tion last spring in his election to the presi- 
dency of the American Urological Association. 

Durham people are always gratified when 
one of their number receives such high 
honor. In the case of Dr. Coppridge’s elec- 
tion to head the urological body, the unani- 
mous opinion was that it was richly deserved. 
But it will not be such honors which will 
keep his memory fresh; a host will remember 
him for the skill which brought to them 
healing and relief from pain. To them he 
will be more than a able surgeon, an out- 
standing member of the Watts Hospital staff, 
a respected president of the American Uro- 
logical Association; to them he will ever be 
a trusted friend, a beloved physician whose 
skill and understanding meant the difference 
between illness and health, between death 
and life. 





The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.—10 Years 
at Springfield, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


bs Or OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, Sepiember 2, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 10 
years ago the Weyerhaeuser Co. came to 
Springfield, Oreg., and constructed a 
large integrated pulp and lumber plant, 
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For many years it had owned substantial 
land holdings in this part of Oregon 
which had not been operated. At the 
close of World War II, the Eugene- 
Springfield area had expanded to become 
one of the major forest product centers 
of the Nation, and today, if I am not 
mistaken, more timber is produced in 
Lane County than in any other county 
in our country. The Weyerhaeuser Co. 
has announced that its policy on the 
lands that supply this mill, which incl- 
dentally are located primarily in Linn 
and Douglas Counties, are managed to 
provide a continuous growth of forest 
trees. 

With the huge investment in plant 
and facilities required for a modern large 
forest products operation, continuous 
production in perpetuity cannot be ob- 
tained unless such a policy is actually in 
practice. The welfare of our State and, 
in fact, our Nation depends upon the 
universal adoption of true conservation 
programs. 

I am pleased to note the 10th anni- 
versary of this Weyerhaeuser plant at 
Springfield. It is my hope that the con- 
servation practicey followed will permit 
anniversaries in perpetuity and that the 
initial dedication to a sustained yield 
policy, which this company announced 
when it started operations, will continue 
to be the guiding principle of its man- 
agement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief article from the Weyer- 
haeuser magazine of August 1959 be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A Happy 10TH BImrrHpAay 

The echo of the carpenters’ hammers had 
barely stopped when the first sheets of pa- 
perboard rolled through the presses at Wey- 
erhaeuser’s spanking new millsite in Spring- 
field, Oreg. That was 10 years ago this 
month. Just a few weeks earlier the first 
load of lumber was shipped from the new 
sawmill. 

Today our Springfield plant is a bigger, 
busier place, quietly celebrating a decade of 
growth and progress. When the sawmill at 
Springfield went into operation in 1949, it 
was Weyerhaeuser’s first new lumber pro- 
ducing unit since 1930. The modern forest 
products factory was hailed as the most up- 
to-date forest products plant in Oregon’s 
history. The integrated sawmill and pulp 
mill operations had been tailored to fit the 
timber of that region. 

Integration was, and still is, the key to 
operations at Springfield. The sawmill, 
power plant, and pulp mill were linked by 
&@ conveyer system to obtain the greatest re- 
covery of every bit of wood, sawdust, bark, 
and shavings. 

A visitor to the Springfield plant then 
and now would notice few visible changes 
around the plantsite. But 10 years of prog- 
ress have forced the “tailors” to make a 
great many alterations inside the plant. 
Ten years ago Springfield produced lumber 
and pulp. Today, almost every scrap of 
timber that enters the 460-acre plantsite be- 
comes lumber, plywood, Pres-to-logs, Ply- 
Veneer, paperboard, or power. 

In the words of Harry Cullens, “They use 
everything but the noise.” Harry is a clean- 
up man in the planer mill. He is also 1 of 
the almost 300 employees who have watched 
the Springfield plant.grow from the ground 
up. “When I started,” Harry said, “all 
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they had on the grounds was the field office. 
It was really interesting to watch the plant 
go up. I'd never seen anything like this be- 
fore. The immensity of the operation im- 
pressed me. In looking back now, it’s a 
marvel to me how everyone worked together 
to produce all these products.” 

Land Supervisor Les Calder gets the credit 
for being the first man on the scene. Les 
came to the Eugene-Springfield area as a 
Weyerhaeuser land agent in 1940 and has 
watched both plant and community grow. 
“Our people have worked hard in both 
Eugene and Springfield. We've built a fine 
relationship between plant and community. 
It’s one of our best achievements in the past 
10 years,” Les said. “You have to expect 
progrtss, but the thing that was most star- 
tling to me was the rapidity with which it 
came. Ten years ago we had no idea we 
would be producing some of the items we 
make today.” 

Tucked away in the bottom drawer of a 
battered filing cabinet in the millwright of- 
fice is a unique record of many of the men 
who helped the plant grow. The informa- 
tion is all there in Millwright Foreman Bill 
Grout’s time books. Bill has the name of 
almost every man who helped build and 
maintain the plant since March 1948. Bill 
came to Springfield after 20 years at Weyer- 
haeuser’s Everett plant. “We’ve seen lots of 
gradual improvements,” he said: “They 
come along with anything. You never stand 
still.” 

“I’ve learned a lot in the past 10 years,” 
said Millwright Jim Sneddon. “I believe 
that anybody who was here during con- 
struction, then left, and came back now 
wouldn’t know the place. I hope to be 
around for the next 10 years, There will 
probably be as many changes as there have 
been in the past. This was a busy, hectic 
place during construction. Things have set- 
tled down to a more routine pace now. But 
the people are nice. I like the area, I think 
I'll stay.” 

Gang Sawyer Leon Mingo was on hand 
when the first log entered Weyerhaeuser’s 
new sawmill at Klamath Falls, Oreg., in 1929. 
In 1949 he ran the first timber through the 
gangsaws as Springfield. “I don’t know how 
much lumber I’ve sawed,” he said. “I’ll bet 
if it were laid end to-end, it would go around 
the world several times. I’ve seen lots of im- 
provements in the mill, too. It’s been a good 
10 years here. I like the valley, the rich 
soil, the climate, and the people.” 

Accounting Clark Dortha Benton came to 
Springfield on sort of a vacation. “We liked 
it so much we decided to stay,” she said. 
Dortha started in the accounting office in 
January 1949. “The company has made 
considerable progress in many things,” she 
said. “We’ve gone through a lot of grow- 
ing pains, too. Some times have been try- 
ing. But it has been a thrill to know the 
people here, and to watch the plant grow. 
We'll probably be surprised at what will 
come up in the next 10 years. Things will 
be better, though. We know the company 
will be here a good many more years. It’s a 
good secure feeling.” 

Henry Hull, a pipefitter for the Spring- 
field pulp mill, started the same month the 
pulp mill began operations. “The plant has 
gotten bigger,” he said. “We’ve had our ups 
and downs. But it’s as good a place to work 
as @ person could find.” 

“We have gone through two major expan- 
sions,” said pulpmill Carpenter Clarence 
Jeffers. “And I don’t doubt that we'll see a 
lot more changes. There are good oppor- 
tunities here if a man wants to take them. 
We’ve had some awful good people here, and 
probably will have 10 years from now.” 

Warren Stillwell has been with the mill- 
pulpmill started. 
years,” said. 
mill, watching 


wright crew since the 
“I’ve enjoyed the whole 10 
“Working on and in a new 
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it grow from the ground up, makes it lots 
more interesting. I’ve seen a lot of im- 
provements and expansion. What’s more, I 
really like it here. You couldn’t ask for 
better country. We've got a nice mill and 
good men. What more could you ask?” 

It has been a decade of continuous prog- 
ress and improvement at Springfield. When 
the mill opened, it was devoted to lumber 
manufacture and pulp production exclu- 
sively. In 1950 a Presto-Log plant was 
added. A plywood plant went into opera- 
tion in 1952. In 1953 two new products, 
ply-veneer and edge-glued lumber, went 
into production. In 1956 an end-gluing op- 
eration started producing high quality 
panels from short length boards. The pulp- 
mill has more than doubled its capacity 
and has improved the quality of paperboard 
produced. It is an endless program, aimed 
at achieving complete utilization of the raw 
material from the 270,000-acre Calapooya 
Tree Farm. 

“We're using more of the log,” said 
Springfield Lumber Manager R. A. Kronen- 
berg. “A more intensive utilization of what 
our lands produce has meant more jobs at 
Springfield. This plant was expected to em- 
ploy about 650 people in the lumber divi- 
sion. Increased utilization has created jobs 
for about 1,400 in lumber division opera- 
tions at Springfield. There will probably 
be changes in the next 10 years, just as 
there were during the first decade of opera- 
tion. We will undoubtedly be using still 
more of the log. Our goal is complete utili- 
zation.” 

Pulpmill Manager J. O. Julson said, “It 
has been a decade of gradual improvement 
for the pulpmill. We have had two plant 
expansions that have more than doubled 
our productive capacity and have improved 
the quality of our pulp. Our employees 
have all taken part in helping to make this 
a better community.” 

The cities of Springfield and Eugene have 
grown in the past 10 years. Both com- 
munities are busy industrial centers. All 
in all, it has been a big, busy decade for the 
employees at our Springfield plantsite. But 
no one is spending too much time looking 
backward. They are too busy keeping in 
step with progress. 





The Misunderstood Bloodhound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


_ OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. DURHAM... Mr. Speaker, there 
are a few of my colleagues here who 
know of my interest in and love of dogs, 
particularly of the hunting variety. My 
esteemed chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and the esteemed 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Boykin] 
have had some of the dogs which I for- 
merly raised of the Red Bones strain. 


While I have never had any experi- 
ence in raising a certain type of hunting 
dog, and while I am glad to say I have 
never been pursued by one of this par- 
ticular kind of dog, I was interested in 
reading an editorial in the Greensboro 
(N.C.) Daily News, published in my dis- 
trict, on “The Misundersteod Blood- 
hound.” Since I always believe in clear- 
ing a good name, especially in the world 
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of dogdom, I think other dog lovers in 
this House will appreciate the editorial 
describing the true nature of this mis- 
understood animal, and I would further 
draw the analogy of pointing out that 
all of us here, who try to keep our noses 
to the ground in legislative fashion, 
should take care that in the pursuit of 
our obligations and assignments and 
commitments here, we do not miss, as 
did Mr, Thurber’s bloodhound, all of the 
beauty of the outside world. 
The editorial follows: 
[From the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, 
Aug. 31, 1959] 


THE MISUNDERSTOOD BLOODHOUND 


Contrary to popular impression, the blood- 
hound is the friendliest of dogs. He is doc- 
ile and likes people. 

We have this on the authority of the 
American Bloodhound Association. Out to 
do right by its client, the association in its 
publicity releases heaps blame on Harriet 
Beecher Stowe for the bloodhound’s unsa- 
vory reputation. 

Mrs. Stowe, “‘the little lady,” as Lincoln 
said, “who started the war,” not only gave 
a distorted picture of slavery in the Southern 
States, as all southerners know; she also 
slandered the bloodhound. 

Recall the chilling scene of Eliza crossing 
the ice in the dramatic version in Mrs. 
Stowe’s classic, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”: Ice 
floes bobbed, a heavy snow fell, thunder and 
lightning resounded and flashed backstage. 
But these were nothing compared with the 
baying of Simon Legree’s bloodhounds in the 
background. 

Even today TV and movie shows reach 
the ultimate when the sheriff says, “Call out 
the bloodhounds.” NHarriet Beecher Stowe 
set a pattern of viciousness which has 
hounded bloodhounds way into the middle 
of the 20th century. 

“If the bloodhounds had caught Eliza, 
fleeing across the ice,” says the American 
Bloodhounds Association, “they merely 
would have licked her face.” Mistakenly 
identified for years as a beast that “trails 
his quarry and ruthlessly attacks,” the 
bloodhound is in fact “one of the friendliest 
of dogs.” 

Instead of chewing his quarry to pieces, 
the bloodhound identifies the object of his 
search by placing his paws on the individu- 
al’s shoulders and licking his face. 

Of course, we too might have fallen for 
the stage, screen, and video version of the 
bloodhound had we not read some years ago 
James Thurber’s story of “The Patient 
Bloodhound” in his “Fables for Our Times.” 

In it he told of a bloodhound which lived 
in Wapokoneta Falls, Ohio, and was put on 
the trail of a man suspected of a certain 
crime. The bloodhound followed the man 
to Akron, “Cleveland, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Albany, and New York. The dog 
missed the Westminster dog show going on 
at the time because the man got on the first 
ship for Europe. 

Naturally, the faithful bloodhound fol- 
lowed apd when the two got off at Cherbourg 
the dog trailed him to Paris, Beauvais, 
Calais, Dover, London, Chester, Llandudno, 
Bettws-y-Coed, and Edinburgh, where he 
wasn’t able to take in the international sheep 
trials. From Edinburgh the trail led to 
Liverpool, but since the man immediately got 
on a ship for New York, the dog didn’t have 
a chance to explore the wonderful Liver- 
pool smells. 

Back in America the bloodhound traced 
the man to Teaneck, Tenafly, Nyack, and 

where the dog didn’t have time to 
run with the Peapack beagles. From thence 
the manhunt led to Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Colum- 
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bus, Akron, and finally back to Wapokoneta 
Falls. -There the man was acquitted of the 
crime he had been followed for. 

What was the animal's reward for all this 
fidelity to the main purpose? He developed 
fallen paw-pads and was so worn out that he 
could never again trail anything faster than 
a turtle. Furthermore, as Mr. Thurber 
pointed out, since the dog had gone through 
the world with his eyes and nose to the 
ground, he had missed all its beauty and 
excitement. 

In other words, not only has the blood- 
hound been misunderstood, but in keeping 
his nose, if not to the grindstone, then cer- 
tainly to the trail, he has become a drudge 
in the process. The bloodhound’s lot, like 
the policeman’s is not a happy one. 





Activities of the New York State Society 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
New York State Society of Washington 
recently completed its golden jubilee 
year. The society, which seeks to retain 
the strong ties of its members with the 
Empire State, has held a number of 
functions and participated in a number 
of events during the year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
a compilation of the year’s activities of 
the New York State Society. 

There being no objection, the com- 
pilation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

REPORT OF THE NEw York State Sociery’s 
ACTIVITIES FoR 1958-59 

Your society has just completed its golden 
jubilee year. There has been substantial 
progress both in the number and type of 
functions held, and in membership, which 
increased by 30 percent. 

We started off the year with a picnic at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Pascal D. Fallon. 
Four formal parties were held at the Shore- 
ham Hotel and four at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

Your society participated in the Cherry 
Blossom Festival. We were honored by the 
presence of three foreign Ambassadors, two 
U.S. Senators, and many distinguished guests 
at the coronation dance on March 6, when 


* Miss Diana Anfuso, daughter of Congressman 


ANFUSO, was crowned by Senate Majority 
Leader Lynpon JoHwnson, of Texas. During 
Cherry Blossom Week, on April 8, we were 
again honored by a foreign Ambassador, 
when the Ambassador of Spain held a recep- 
tion for our members, our congressional 
delegation and our princess. At the Cherry 
Blossom Festival Parade we were awarded 
first prize. The trophy was presented by 
Mr. Clarence Arata, executive director, Wash- 
ington Convention and Visitors Bureau, at 
our member party in April. Several of the 
maids of honor from Marjorie Webster Jun- 
lor College rode on the float along with the 
princess. The float was sponsored by F. & M. 
Schaffer Co., of Brooklyn. The 
trophy will be sent to them for their trophy 
room after we have displayed it in several 
local establishments in Washington. 

We were in our efforts by do- 
nations from New York corporations, includ- 
ing Remington Rand, Hickok Co., Yale & 
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Towne, Taylor Wine Co., and American Safety 
Razor Corp. In addition we received several 
donations from local stores; Woodward & 
Lothrop, Barricini, Hot Shoppes, Gude and 
Bromwell & Co., also one of our members. 

Congratulatory letters were receiwed from 
both Governor Harriman and Governor 
Rockefeller. 

Through public appearances, newspaper 
stories and television and radio shows the 
activities of your society were kept before 
the public throughout the year. Your presi- 
dent appeared on WRC-TV, as well as on 
local radio stations. Your society was repre- 
sented by its president at the Empire State 
Chamber of Commerce dinner, which was 
attended by Members of Congress, distin- 
guished New York citizens, and delegates 
from many local chambers in the State of 
New York. 

Our golden jubilee year not only marked 
the successful completion of the first 50 years 
of your society’s existence, but provided a 
cantage-point from which we were able to 
evaluate past accomplishmets and plan 
worthwhile activities in the years that lie 
ahead. 

Respectfully submitted. 

DoroTrHEA J. MacKay, 
ETHEL May NopDEN, 
Historians, New York State Society. 


Walter Lee 


SPEECH 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
many of my colleagues and I were sad- 
dened to hear of Walter Lee’s decision to 
retire at the end of this session.of Con- 
gress. For more than 21 years, he has 
served faithfully and efficiently as legis- 
lative assistant to the House Subcommit- 
tee on Claims. We were further dis- 
tressed to learn of his brain hemorrhage 
and cerebral upset last week which con- 
fined him to a hospital for emergency 
treatment. We note that improvement 
has been made and that he is now rest- 
ing quietly at home with his loved ones. 

Walter Lee will be sorely missed by 
many of us in the halls of Congress. 
Fifty-one Members are still in the House 
of Representatives who were here when 
Walter first came to serve more than two 
decades ago. All of us who have had 
anything to do with this House subcom- 
mittee will remember him for his cheer- 
fulness and cooperation in preparing and 
handling the difficult and complex claims 
bills presented to Congress. In his work, 
Walter Lee was one of those quiet, ca- 
pable, conscientious souls who are never 
fully appreciated until] they have left. 
Only then is the full measure of their 
contribution, of their helpfulness, of 
their devotion, realized. We wonder, 
certainly in the case of Walter Lee, how 
we are going to get along without him. 

At this. time let us, first of all, pray 
that our colleague will soon regain his 
health. Then may we all wish him and 
his wife many happy, rich, and full years 
of retirement that they so richly deserve. 
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Observant Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the ani- 
mated public discussion over the visit 
of Russian Premier Khrushchev has al- 
most driven news of the steel strike off 
the front pages and out of the minds of 
many Americans. A timely reminder of 
the importance of the steel strike and 
its impact on inflation and rising prices 
has come to readers of the Manchester 
(N.H.) Union-Leader, from Mr. Maurice 
J. Grant, of Manchester. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have Mr. Grants letter 
to the editor printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorD, 
as follows: 

[From Manchester (N.H.} Union-Leader, 

Aug. 28, 1959) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
OBSERVANT CITIZEN 
Enemy No. 1 


Addressed to William Loeb: While many 
of our citizens are eyeing with distaste the 
approaching visit of the Russian Premier 
Khrushchev, they are giving apparently 
scant consideration to the present steel 
strike. Certainly we must be concerned 
with the enemy from without our Nation; 
but we should be equally worried about the 
enemy from within. 

I refer, of course, to the disastrous effect 
of inflation upon our economy. 

The statements of disfavor regarding the 
Soviet official’s visit here are, at least sub- 
consciously hinged upon a fear of war. But 
how many of our citizens realize that the 
constant attack of inflation upon our econ- 
omy could make us the losers in a war 
with Russia even before the shooting started? 
All too few of our average citizens, among 
whom I include myself, are taking the time 
to be concerned with the ever mounting cost 
of operating our Government and our pri- 
vate businesses, an increasing cost which 
does not give us a compensating increase 
in the value of our money. 

As an example the cost of a jet fighter 
plane today, according to published reports, 
is almost five times the cost of a similar 
plane purchased by our Government at the 
end of World War II. 


Now comes the statement from steel man- 
agement that a wage increase is inevitable. 
Just as inevitable is an increase in the price 
of this basic commodity which will just as 
inevitably produce price increases through- 
out our economic structure, Does not this 
wave a red—not a Soviet Red—fiag warning 
us that the maggots of inflation are tearing 
away at the internal value of our dollar? 

When are. we going to learn that a price 
increase—and this is exactly what a wage 
increase means—in steel is going to reflect 
itself throughout our entire business world? 
When are we going to learn that the worker 
who is forcing this price increase upon all 
of us Americans is not going to be a real 
gainer but actually will be the loser in the 
long run because everything he sets out to 
buy with his heavier pay envelope will be at 
& price that will far outstrip any wage in- 
crease he can hope to gain from steel man- 
agement? 
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None of us who have been in business 
long want any more Federal interference in 
our business; in fact, we can do with sub- 
stantially less than we have today. 

But it seems to be that if our Govern- 
ment can dictate how few cows should be 
milked and how short a crop should be 


planted under the guise of helping the 
farmer, then. the same Government could 
find some way of helping the wage earners 
through a simple explanation of the dangers 
of inflation and the dread effect of an ever- 
lasting, never-ending spiral of price increases. 
Somewhere at some time those who are in a 
starting position in the wage-price raise for 
the top must come to grips with the fact 
that they are committing suicide by con- 
santly pressuring for more and more. They 
must understand that eventually they will 
get less and less. 

These people, whether they be with union 
leaders or the workers themselves, who de- 
mand the wage increase or the millowners 
who grant that demand, must understand 
that by feeding the flames of inflation they 
are becoming internal enemies of our eco- 
nomic system, and they must be stopped. 

Our President has asked us to hold the 
line. He should receive all of our support 
regardless of political affiliation. 

Maurice J. GRANT. 

MANCHESTER. 


Juvenile Gangsterism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


‘OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few years we have been talking 
about juvenile delinquency. While num- 
erous groups have been diligently seek- 
ing some sound solution, for the most 
part, we have simply been talking with- 
out taking enough positive action to 
curb juvenile crime. We have been 
shocked by recent news reports of juve- 
nile crimes, and it is readily apparent 
that we must begin to take more affirm- 
ative action in this matter. 

In this connection, I want to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
editorial from the Lakeland Ledger, of 
August 31, 1959, entitled “Juvenile 
Gangsterism.” Mr. Harris G. Sims, the 
distinguished editor of this fine news- 
paper, has been a devoted leader in this 
field. His opinions are certainly worthy 
of every consideration. In this editorial, 
Mr. Sims raises a point that I feel 
should be emphasized, that being, we 
must put stronger emphasis upon law 
enforcement. The editorial follows: 

JUVENILE GANGSTERISM 

The spotlight is upon New York City at the 
moment because two more teenagers were 
killed in a gang fight there during the week- 


-end. Those two fatalities raised to eight the 


total of teenagers killed in New York gang 
warfare this year. 
It is not surprising that the violence 
there has taken on the pattern of adult 
. Juvenile toughs are being 
“imported” from other sections of the city 
to do the 


New York police and other adults there 
who are concentrating their attention on 
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the problem frankly admit they are baffled. 
As soon as they get juvenile gangsterism in 
one area quieted down, violence among teen- 
agers breaks out in another area. 

It is a sickness that has the juveniles act- 
ing in such a manner, a sickness brought 
on by a combination of circumstances. They 
are restless, unstable, insecure youngsters 
caught in a web as baffling to them as it is 
to the law-abiding members of society. 

Much of it is traceable to lack of proper 
guidance at home. Many of the youths per- 
petrating the violence live in homes of squal- 
or, poverty, and strife. Most have time on 
their hands and have not been taught how 
to use it constructively. 

They have become animals on the prowl, 
attacking adults as well as other teenagers. 
They are making a blind effort to prove 
themselves. Many go along with the gang 
pattern because in the gang they find se- 
curity. 

Unfortunately, the sickness is not con- 
fined to New York City teenagers. In other 
large cities, juvenile gangsterism is a prob- 
lem of alarming proportions. Some of the 
most vicious of the juvenile gangs are in 
Washington. Night after night for many 
months, they have been roaming the streets 
and attacking people within sight of the 
Capitol itself. 

It is not a sickness that can be cured by 
strict law enforcement. Law enforcement as 
applied to the present situation is much 
more punitive than preventive, 

Until a long-range preventive program 
can be made to work much more extensively, 
however, there is no choice but to put 
strong emphasis upon law enforcement. The 
gangs will continue to operate but not with 
such ruthless abandon when they know they 
will be dealt with roughly by the police. 

The whole problem presents a phase of 
American life our diplomats, missionaries, 
and others cannot easily explain away as 
they tell the people of other lands about 
American culture, 





Address of Dr. Robert L. Sumwalt, 
President of University of South Caro- 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
able and knowledgeable president of the 
University of South Carolina, Dr. Robert 
L. Sumwalt, on Friday, August 28, 1959, 
addressed the Wade Hampton Camp of 
the Sons of Confederate Veterans in Co- 
lumbia, S.C. Dr. Sumwalt’s subject was 
the University of South Carolina and the 
Confederacy, and his remarks illustrate 
clearly that the University of South 
Carolina has probably an unequaled rec- 
ord in its contributions to the cause of 
southern independence during the con- 
flict of 1861 to 1865. I ask urianimous 
consent that Dr. Sumwalt’s remarks, as 
printed in the State on August 30, 1959, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the State, Columbia, S.C., Aug. 30, 
1959] 
SUMWALT SPEAKS ON CAROLINA AND THE Con- 
FEDERACY 


(The following address, on “Our University 
and the Confederacy,” was delivered Friday 
by Dr. Robert L. Sumwalt, president of the 
University of South Carolina, before Wade 
Hampton Camp of the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans.) 


Commander Wright, members of Wade 
Hampton Camp, Sons of Confederate Vet- 
erans, and guests, the opportunity to address 
this group is an occasion for both pride and 
humility. Of course I am proud that you 
have invited me to talk about our beloved 
university and its part in the tragedy of 
1861 to 1865. At the same time I am humble 
because even if I were an authority on the 
Confederacy—and no words of mine could 
enhance the record of patriotism, honor, and 
valor established by the illustrious South 
Carolinians of whom I shall speak. 

We are on the eve of a centennial celebra- 
tion which will give appropriate recognition 
to the awesome events of the Nation's great 
tragedy. 

I shall use the term “university,” although 
the institution was known on various oc- 
casions as the South Carolina College and 
the South Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanics. 

PREWAR LEADERS 


In the crucial years leading up to the 
actual war, many distinguished alumni were 
leaders in the events which shaped the course 
of history. Among them were Wade Hamp- 
ton, George McDuffie, William C. Preston, 
James H. Hammond, Francis W. Pickens, Mil- 
ledge L. Bonham, Maxcy Gregg, and James 
H. Rion. 

One of the most prominent opponents of 
the secession movement was James L, Petri- 
gru, valedictorian of the class of 1809, 

One of these leaders, Francis W. Pickens, 
was Governor of South Carolina when Fort 
Sumter was fired upon and another, Milledge 
L. Bonham, succeeded Pickens as wartime 
governor early in 1863. Meanwhile, Bonham 
had served as a brigadier general on the bat- 
tlefields of Virginia. 


UNSELFISH DEVOTION 


The unselfish determination of South Car- 
olina’s soldiers is typified by James H. Rion, 
fiery Winnsboro attorney. Rion, a member 
of the class of 1850, was colonel of his regi- 
ment until he lost an officers’ election, where- 
upon he enlisted as a private and served just 
as enthusiastically. Later he received an 
appointment as colonel and served gallantly 
in this capacity until Appomattox. 

Maxcy Gregg, a grandson of the first presi- 
dent of the university, was an ardent seces- 
sionist. On one occasion he was chairman 
of a meeting on the campus at which a num- 
ber of politicians had been invited to speak 
on seccession. When the audience assem- 
bled but the speakers failed to appear, Maxcy 
Gregg apologized to the crowd, then em- 
barked on a 3-hour speech which was en- 
thusiastically received. 


FIRST REGIMENT 


Maxcy Gregg, a member of the class of 
1835, had other distinctions. He was one 
of the most colorful figures the university 
has produced. He worked for secession, his 
State was the first to secede, and he is 
credited with having organized and com- 
manded the first troops raised to defend 
South Carolina—the First South Carolina 
Volunteer Infantry Regiment. Of all the 
initial forces in all the seceding States, his 
was the first regiment to join the Virginians, 
and Gregg was also the only native Oolum- 
bian to attain general rank in the Con- 
federate Army. 
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On December 13, 1862, General Gregg was 
mortally wounded while leading his brigade 
on the Fredericksburg battlefield. As he lay 
dying, he dictated this telegram addressed te 
Governor Pickens to his adjutant, Col. A. C. 
Haskell of the class of 1860: 


LAST WISH 


“I am severely wounded, but the troops 
under my command have acted as they al- 
ways have done, and I hope we have gained 
a glorious victory. If I am to die now, I give 
my life cheerfully for the independence of 
South Carolina, and I trust you will live 
to see our cause triumph completely.” 

Apprised of Gregg’s death, Gen. Robert E. 
Lee said, “From my first acquaintance * * * 
I have admired his patriotism and his un- 
selfish devotion. He was always at the post 
of danger, and his services in this army have 
been of inestimable value. The death of 
such a man is a costly sacrifice, for it is te 
men of his high integrity and commanding 
intellect that the country must look to give 
character to her councils, that she may be 
respected and honored by all nations. 
Among those of his State who will proudly 
read the history of his deeds, may many be 
found to imitate his noble example.” 


GREATEST GENERAL 


Wade Hampton, of the class of 1836, was 
South Carolina’s greatest general of the Con- 
federacy and its first citizen in the post~ 
war years. My friend, the late Dr. J. Rion 
McKissick, former president of the univer- 
sity, often stated that Wade Hampton was 
“the George Washington of South Carolina.” 

At the beginning of the war, Wade Hamp- 
ton was recognized as the wealthiest planter 
in all of the South, and he used this wealth 
to equip Hampton’s Legion which he led 
brilliantly on many battlefields in Virginia. 
A man with no previous military training, 
he became a lieutenant general, and with the 
death of Jeb Stuart succeeded him as chief 
of cavalry of Lee’s Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. 

TWENTY GENERALS 


Many other former students at the univer- 
sity became distinguished officers, and the 
institution furnished the Confederacy with 
no fewer than 20 generals of whom one was 
& lieutenant general, 3 were major generals, 
and 16 were brigadiers. 

Maj. Gen. M. C. Butler of Edgefield, who 
left the university in 1855 while a junior as 
a result of the “Guard House Riot,” reached. 
two-star rank before his 30th birthday. 

Martin Witherspoon Gary of Cokesbury, 
left the campus in 1852 because of his part 
in the “Great Biscuit Rebellion,” but he 
completed his education at Harvard and 
subsequently became a major general. 

The ‘third was John A. Wharton of the 
class of 1850. Much of his service was per- 
formed west of the Mississippi. 


SERVED WITH LEE 


Most of the 16 brigadiers were infantry 
or artillery officers serving with General Lee 
in Virginia, having entered the army as 
company grade officers early in the war, 
then advancing from rank to rank until 
attaining bridgade commands in 1864 or 
1865. 

A. C. and J. C. Haskell and Dixon Barnes 
were among the many able Confederate 
colonels representing the university. 

Dr. Daniel W. Hollis, the talented his- 
torian of the university, writes: “There were 
scores of majors, captains, and lieutenants 
and, serving with perhaps less distinction 
but with no less devotion were the privates 
and noncommissioned officers. * * * All these 
brave men, whether corporals or brigadier 
generals, served to the utmost of their 
ability, and there is no reason for disagree- 
ment with the statement of Iredell Jones, 
lieutenant in the cadet company and later 
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captain in the Confederate Army, that all 
Carolina men who were physically able to 
bear arms did service in the Army of the 
Confederacy.” 

ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY DIED 

How unfortunate it is that there is no 
complete record of the alumni who served 
the Confederate Army. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that approximately 160 of these brave 
men gave their lives for the Confederacy as 
a direct result of the conflict. 

Although the university had been estab- 
lished for 60 years and had been in opera- 
tion for 56 when war came, only two alumni 
served in the Union Army. This may be un- 
paralleled by any other institution of com- 
parable age in the Secession States. 


TWO UNION SOLDIERS 


The two Union soldiers were sons of Prof. 
Francis Lieber, for whom our Lieber College 
is named. An able scholar and educator, 
Professor Lieber opposed slavery and seces- 
sion so vigorously, and dispensed his views 
so openly and freely, that he left the cam- 
pus under pressure in 1856. He relocated in 
New York, along with two sons, Norman and 
Hamilton, who later became Union soldiers. 

A third son, Oscar, remained in South 
Carolina. Oscar Lieber was the State geolo- 
gist and had grown up in South Carolina 
except for a few years spent in Germany to 
complete his education. He kept one of his 
father’s slaves when the family moved 
north, and continued to live on the campus 
with another faculty member. 


CONFEDERATE BROTHER 


Oscar Lieber lost his life in 1862 while 
fighting in Virginia as a soldier in Hampton’s 
Legion, and subsequently Professor Lieber 
wrote, “My son Oscar fell on the Southern 
side, and his two brothers went to Richmond 
to place the tombstone on his grave. They 
fought and bled on the national side. You 
see the Civil War has knocked rudely at my 
door.” 

The records show that all but two mem- 
bers of the 1861 faculty served the Confed- 
eracy—as soldiers or as civilians active in the 
war effort. 

TRUSTED LEE AIDE 

Charles S. Venable, professor of mathe- 
matics and a native Virginian, was a man 
of mature years and judgment at the 
outbreak of the war. The students com- 
prising the cadet company which volunteered 
for service in Virginia elected him their cap- 
tain, and later he served as a major on Gen- 
eral Lee’s staff, perhaps the closest and most 
trusted of the great commander’s aides. 

Robert W. Barnwell, professor of history 
and political economy, joined the first cadet 
company as chaplain at Sullivan’s Island in 
the spring of 1861. Later, after this com- 
pany was disbanded, he organized the Hos- 
pital Aide Association in Virginia, and re- 
mained in this work until his death of 
typhoid fever in Richmond in June 1863. 

Beverly W. Means, treasurer and librarian 
of the university at the outbreak of the war, 
was fatally wounded in the Battle of Seven 
Pines in the summer of 1862. 


SOLDIERS’ RELIEF 


Prof. Maxmillian LaBorde was chairman of 
the faculty during the war years, and was 
the founder and chairman of the Bureau of 
the Central Association for the. Relief of 
South Carolina Soldiers, an organization 
which dispatched supply cars weekly to the 
Army of Northern Virginia, to Charleston 
and the coast, and to the Army of the West. 

John LeConte, professor of natural and 
mechanical philosophy, held the rank of 
major and was in charge of the Confederate 
Nitre works in Columbia, located at the Old 
Fair Grounds on Elmwood Avenue, where 
Logan School now stands. 


.the year for no new siarts. 
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His brother, chemistry Prof. Joseph Le- 
Conte, was made chemist for the Nitre and 
Mining Bureau with the rank and pay of 
major. He had previously manufactured 
medicines for the Confederacy. 


CAMPUS SAVED 


Our physical plant was saved during the 
burning of Columbia the night of February 
17, 1865, because buildings on the campus 
were being used as hospital facilities for 
the wounded of both sides. These same 
buildings formed the nucleus of the present 
institution and continue to provide educa- 
tional resources for the thousands of de- 
scendants of the Men of Carolina who served 
so nobly in the cause of the Confederacy. 

it has been a very special pleasure to share 
this evening with you and to recall some of 
the great South Carolinians and momentous 
events of the Confederate War, especially be- 
cause these concern an institution which I 
hope means as much to you as it does to me, 
your University of South Carolina. 


President’ s Veto of the Public Works 
Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, it 
was most regrettable that the President 
saw fit to veto the public works appro- 
priation bill. It will be noted that he 
did not question the merit of the 67 
projects which had been added to the 
ones which he had originally recom- 
mended. On the contrary, he based his 
veto essentially on the grounds that the 
timing was bad. 

Some opponents of reclamation, in 
their news releases, have suggested that 
there were phony or pork-barrel proj- 
ects mixed into the public works bill, 
and that it was therefore necessary to 
first weed them out. I, personally, chal- 
lenge the truth of this proposition. I 
have placed myself in touch with the 
Officials of the Bureau of Reclamation 
of the Department of the Interior, and 
with the Army Corps of Engineers. I 
have been assured by those who did the 
planning on these projects that all 67 
of them have a favorable cost-benefit 
ratio, and that from an engineering and 
economic point of view, they are meri- 
torious. 

Why, then, was the bill vetoed? The 
reason given is that it was for budgetary 
considerations. In other words, this is 
Regardless 
of the need, there shall be .no new 
starts. We. cannot afford them. 

This shortsighted policy was first 
conceived at a time when it was thought 
that the 86th Congress might embark 
on a wild and uncontrolled orgy of 
extravagance. The actual record, how- 
ever, shows how wrong this hypothesis 
turned out to be. Yet the misconceived 
policy of no new starts still lingers on. 
The evidence is strong that we shall end 
this session with an impressive surplus. 
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No person interested in balancing the 
budget can honestly say that the $30 
million which the public works appro- 
priation bill adds to our budget for fis- 
cal 1960 will throw it out of balance. 

The administration has thefefore 
shown an inflexibility and unwillingness 
to adapt its program to ever-changing 
realities. 

When a private utility company 
launches a plan to spend many hundreds 
of millions of dollars of equity funds 
and borrowed funds for capital expan- 
sion to meet the needs of a growing com- 
munity, we give it the accolade of praise 
and public approval. We call it a bold 
and imaginative step forward. We call 
it good business, and a sound investment 
in the future, because every dollar spent 
will bring back rich and ample returns. 

But when the United States of America 
makes a capital investment in its future 
in the form of dams and reservoirs, flood- 
control projects, and irrigation works, 
those who philosophically oppose such 
measures cry out: We cannot. afford 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, if we cannot afford an 
investment in the sound and economical 
utilization of our natural resources to 
create more business and more wealth 
and more productive capacity, to take 
care of our exploding population which, 
within the lifetime of many of you in 
this room will reach 250 million and 
more, then what under heaven can we 
afford? 

This money is not in the nature of a 
gift. Itisaloan. It will be repaid, with 
interest. It is secured, and that se- 
curity consists in our mountains, our 
rivers, our fertile prairies, and our 
almost-unlimited productive capacity. 
This security is as good as America is 
good. 

In 1915 the-U.S. Government under- 
took to construct in the State of Utah 
what is known as the Strawberry Reser- 
voir project. As was to be expected, it 
was resisted by those to whom its im- 
mediate cost seemed more important, 
than its ultimate benefits. 

Let us look at the record of this hum- 
ble little project, which cost $344 million. 

Forty-four years later we find that it 
has paid back 80 percent of its initial cost, 
with interest. In addition, it has made 
possible the growing of $784 million 
worth of crops, which represents 22 times 
the value of the original investment. 
Power, municipal water, and recreation 
associated with the project bring in one- 
half million dollars per year. Personal 
incomes directly attributable to this 
project amount to $18 million per year. 
Twelve thousand people live on land 
made livable by this little project, and 
Federal taxes paid into the Federal Gov- 
ernment from income made possible by 
this project amount to some $414 mil- 
lion a yeat, which is more than a million 
dollars a year in excess of its entire cost. 
All of this, as a result of a mere $314 
million investment—and this is just the 
beginning. 

Mr. Speaker, the Strawberry Reser- 
voir, in 1915, was a new start. I am 
thankful that that did not deter wise 
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men from seeing its value to the future 
of this Nation. 

In closing, I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion, half in whimsey, but half in serious- 
ness, to inquire whether President Eisen- 
hower is prepared to ask Premier Khru- 
shchev wheher he, too, is willing’ to adopt 
a no-new-starts policy in Russia, so that 
our country will not be too embarrassed 
by the difference in the speed at which 
the two nations are increasing their pro- 
ductivity. Obviously Russia will not 
slacken its pace, regardless of how well 
Khrushchev is treated by the State De- 
partment, and every year’s delay in our 
own reclamation program will give us 
that much more cause for regret. 

I support the public works appropria- 
tion bill of 1959 because it is an invest- 
ment in the future and the prosperity of 
America. 





New Interest Grows for Economic Class I 
Pricing Formula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it will be 
recalled that recently I brought to the 
attention of the Senate the need for 
overhauling the Federal milk order 
system. 

Today, over two-thirds of the milk sold 
wholesale by the Nation’s farmers is 
priced under this system. Unfortu- 
nately, the present formulas for de- 
termining prices result in what appears 
to be too wide a differential between 
milk markets. For example, milk prices 
range from $6.63 per hundredweight on 
some of the eastern and southern mar- 
kets; down to $3.34 per hundredweight 
in Milwaukee. 

While there are, naturally, a number 
of factors which need to be considered 
in establishing price levels, I frankly 
feel that there is no justification for such 
a wide variation in pricing levels. 

As a matter of fact, I brought this 
matter to the attention of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and urged that a new look 
be taken at the milk pricing formula 
under the Federal milk order system. 

Recently, the Pure Milk Products 





Press, published by the Pure Milk Prod- 


ucts Cooperative and the official organ 
of that organization, contained an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘Interest Grows for Eco- 
nomic Class I Pricing Formula.” Since 
I feel that this article is representative 
of thoughtful views for revision of the 
overall milk pricing program, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 


printed in the Appendix of the REcorD.. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTEREST GROWS FOR ECONOMIC CLASS I PRIC- 
ING FoRMULA 

Interest seems to be growing among mid- 
western milk producers and their coopera- 
tives in the use of an economic formula for 
pricing class I milk in Federal order markets, 
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President Paul Affeldt told the State board 
in Fond du Lac August 20. 

In general two types of class I pricing are 
used in Federal orders in the United States. 
About half a dozen eastern markets, includ- 
ing Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
have been using economic factors indicative 


“of farm production costs and consumer pur- 


chasing power in the area. The remaining 
orders throughout the Nation use the price 
of manufacturing milk as a basis for estab- 
lishing class I prices. Chicago and other 
midwestern markets have used the latter 
method with the result that fluid milk prices 
have followed manufactured milk prices 
downward in response to price support levels 
regardless of the ability of consumers to pay 
for milk. 

Some 2 years ago Pure Milk Products be- 
gan work on a formula to incorporate the 
general economic level of the area into a 
basis for pricing milk in midwestern mar- 
kets. The idea developed by Pure Milk Prod- 
ucts Co. would be based one-third on con- 
sideration of farm production costs as re- 
ported by the Wisconsin Crop Reporting 
Service and two-thirds on consideration of 
the general purchasing power level in the 
midwestern markets in which our milk is 
sold, About a year and a half ago the Pure 
Milk Products Co. proposal was discussed 
with several other groups in the market, in- 
cluding both managers and directors. How- 
ever, at that time little interest was ex- 
pressed in the idea by the other groups. 

Some months later, in July 1958, Pure Milk 
Products Co. filed a proposal with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to amend order 
No. 41 to provide for economic formula 
pricing. To date, the USDA has refused to 
take any action to consider incorporating 
such provisions into Midwestern orders. 
Recently Pure Milk Association of Chicago 
announced support of economic formula 
pricing for class I sales. It is hoped that 
this additional support will encourage the 
USDA to give new consideration to such 
ideas. 

Pure Milk Products Co. stands ready to 
cooperate with any other group which may 
wish to consider or support this method of 
pricing and will cooperate in developing a 
formula acceptable to all regardless of 
claims to credit or past opposition. It is 
hoped that united support by cooperatives in 
the area may help to break midwestern fluid 
milk prices away from the ever-depressing 
effect of manufactured milk prices as they 
have occurred under the present price sup- 
port program, and permit fluid sales to bring 
return in line with the nonfarm economy. 





How Long Can the Benevolent Philosophy 
of Foreign Aid Continue To Blind Us 
to the Reality of Its Failures? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, reality 
is the only means of discriminating be- 
tween the virtues of benevolence and the 
sin of misdirected charity. 

The foreign aid program most cer- 
tainly was conceived in a sincere sense 
of virtuous benevolence. Its history in 
recent years reflects a sense of indis- 
criminate charity. Millions of Ameri- 
cans who have been burdened with the 
expense of this program regard the real- 
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ities of its colossal waste and failures as 
reason to bring it to an end either im- 
mediately or in the near future. Count- 
less others seem to be willing to accept 
it as a permanent program for reasons 
varying from benevolence to the calcu- 
lated desire to maintain allies. Hence 
foreign aid has become an issue of deep 
controversy and one which will more 
than likely culminate in its slow death if 
the increasing number of votes in oppo- 
sition to the program continues in the 
Congress in the years ahead. By its 
very nature, foreign aid is doomed— 
perhaps within 5 years and possibly. 10. 

There are those who justifiably fear 
that this program must be continued as 
long as the world is engaged in a titanic 
struggle between the forces of capital- 
ism and communism. Be that as it may, 
no conscientious legislator can view the 
colossal waste and failures, so vividly 
revealed in committee investigations, 
without deep reservations. Neither can 
any conscientious legislator simply look 
the other way and blindly assume that 
we cannot turn back to some path of 
good judgment in this area of interna- 
tional life. 

The U.S. Comptroller General, Joseph 
Campbell, told a House committee inves- 
tigating foreign aid earlier this year that 
military and other oversea spending 
agencies of the U.S. Government have 
had more money to hand out than 
they can judiciously plan and use. 
Certainly a man in this high position, 
whose competence has never been ques- 
tioned, would make no such statement 
without fact and knowledge. 

Just what are some of the things 
which prevent some Members of Con- 
gress from voting “Yes” on foreign aid 
appropriations? In a number of coun- 
tries, for example, the major item of 
expenditure is for training and supply- 
ing of a native army. One of these 
places happens to be Laos, in southeast 
Asia, now the center of a Communist- 
inspired rebellion. Representative Pass- 
MAN testified that we supplied funds for 
maintaining an army of 25,000, but that 
U.S. military inspectors have never been 
permitted to find out just what kind of 
an army does exist there, if any. 

But even if no army exists, there is 
plenty of evidence that there are uni- 
forms. warehouses full of them. Among 
the thousands of uniforms waiting to be 
worn there were sizes 44 to 46. Each 
one of these, it appears, could accommo- 
date two Lao soldiers since the aver- 
age Lao weighs about 115 pounds and 
is 5 feet 3inches tall. _ 

In one depot oversea investigators 
discovered a 20-year supply of WAC 
clothing. At another place 70,000 sets 
of new tire chains were left out of doors 
to rust. Enough of one ammunitien 
item to last for 185 years was found at 
@ supply base. A 45.year supply of 30- 
carbine ammunition was uncovered at a 
military school in another foreign coun- 
try. Then. there was a motor pool 
which revealed the hoarding of 44 tires 
for each truck there. U.S.-equipped 
factories to build airplanes for the per- 
sonal use of officials, it was found, were 
getting part of the foreign aid money. 

Aid to foreign countries includes the 
stationing of U.S. missions to supervise 
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the distribution of the funds and mate- 
rials. While these supervisors are pow- 
erless to control the stealing, they are 
not without power to live sumptuously 
themselves. ‘The Comptroller General 
told of some goings-on in Pakistan. 
There, for 271 Americans, the United 
States sent 529 refrigerators costing 
about $105,800. Since the 271 included 
wives and children, it is obvious that for 
each American more than two refrigera- 
tors had been supplied. There were also 
669 air conditioners valued at $135,600; 
650 stoves at $47,100, and household 
furniture at $128,500. 

To bolster an apparently unpopular 
Pakistanian Government and win its sup- 
port from the people, the United States 
decided to build in that country an in- 
stallation which would supply a billion 
gallons of water a day for irrigation. A 
Japanese firm was engaged to do the job 
and over a million dollars was appro- 
priated. When the pump house was 
completed it was discovered that there 
had been insufficient study of the prob- 
lems to be solved, that the pumps would 
not be able to withstand the silt and mud 
and that the whole project was therefore 
useless as it stood. 

Of Burma, Representative PassMan 
said: 

When you go into a country and you can- 
not find any trace of any. benefit from that 


program, you wonder what we did teach 
them while we were there. 


After hearing how much has been 
poured into Okinawa and other Ryukyu 
Islands, Representative Conte asked of 
a testifying general whether these 
moneys had gained us the support of the 
people of these U.S.-occupied Japanese 
islands. The general asked that his an- 
swer be kept off the record. It was: 

Perhaps one of the most authentic 
and striking appraisals of foreign aid 
recently came through Max A. Thurn- 
Valsassins, a member of the Austrian 
finance ministry and a former con- 
sultant to the World Bank. 

Our foreign aid, he says, is based on 
three idealistic assumptions that are 
peculiar to the United States: that it 
will help underdeveloped countries raise 
their standard of living, that this will 
make them more stable, and that this, 
in turn, will contribute to American 
security. 

Europe— 


He says— 
may be just as conscious of the Russian 
threat. It may have just as much to lose 
if the underdeveloped countries fall under 
Russian domination. Yet, in Europe, eco- 
nomic development has not aroused the 
big popular concern that exists in America. 


The reason is not lack of money, he 
says. Some European countries could 
now afford foreign aid programs of their 
own. Instead, they let the United States 
struggle along under its self-imposed 
burden. 

It is inconsistent, he says, for Ameri- 
cans to think that they can foster free 
enterprise, which they regard as essen- 
tial to rising production, by giving 
money to rulers who regard our aid only 
as an instrument for subjecting the pro- 
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ductive forces of their countries to their 
political and ideological objectives. 
These rulers resent any conditions or 
su m accompanying our aid, and 
without these reins the money will go 
to build up public ownership and State 
control—the same things Russia delib- 
erately fosters with her aid. 
Such a system— 


He says— 
is incompatible with western type political 
and legal institutions. Unless present poli- 
cies are altered, these institutions will be- 
come progressively weaker. Their final 
collapse may mean the end of western 
influence. 


What underdeveloped countries need 
first, he says, is not money; indeed many 
Latin Americans have been investing 
large amounts in the United States while 
their governments are crying for invest- 
ment capital. What they do need, he 
says, is a legal and institutional frame- 
work which will repatriate local capi- 
tal and attract new investment from 
abroad. Lack of capital, he says, is 
not the cause of underdevelopment; 
rather, it is the consequence. 

Developing this framework, he says, 
will require time, tact, and patience. 
But without it, foreign aid will remain 
futile, and, once it is accomplished, for- 
eign aid will probably be unnecessary. 
This logic will probably not appeal to 
foreign aid lobbyists who think that with 
a generous dose of dollar bills, they can 
mold Asians and Africans into the image 
of Americans. 

In the final analysis, it might be said 
that the answer to an effective foreign 
aid program lies in its proper adminis- 
tration. Perhaps this is true. But, how 
can a nation administer a foreign aid 
program when it has little or no control 
over the distribution of such aid it 
renders once the gift has been made to 
another nation? One does not give gifts 
with the positive direction of their use 
by their recipients. If the United States 
has no control over the distribution of 
economic assistance, nor the right to 
investigate military assistance given to 
foreign nations, how can we possibly 
direct a successful foreign aid program? 
As a matter of fact, even if we were able 
to clean up the waste and corruption in 
the controlled phase of its administra- 
tion, we would have no means of 
channelling the gifts of foreign aid to 
the areas of need. We cannot blindly 


place a label of benevolence on indis-- 


criminate charity. 


Financing of Federal Indebtedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 
Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 


have always felt that high interest rates 
were unconscionable, and as a result I 
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have been loathe to support any legis- 
lation which had the effect of raising 
interest rates, whether such interest was 
to be paid by members of the public di- 
rectly or by members of the public 
through taxes and, thereby, the Federal 
Government. 

It is quite obvious, however, that some 
action must be taken to facilitate the 
financing of our enormous Federal in- 
debtedness. 

A most distinguished citizen of South 
Carolina, Mr. A. L. M. Wiggins, chair- 
man of the board of the Atlantic Coast- 
line Railroad, has served as a member 
of an advisory group to the last four 
Secretaries of the Treasury. He recently 
wrote a most enlightening and informa- 
tive letter to me concerning the problem 
involved. In order that the entire Sen- 
ate may have the benefit of his state- 
ment with reference to this problem, I 
ask unanimous consent that his letter to 
me be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. sf 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

HARTSVILLE, §.C., August 28, 1959. 
Senator Strom THURMOND, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THURMOND: I am terribly 
disturbed over the failure of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House in refusing 
to authorize an increase in the rate of in- 
terest paid by the Government on savings 
bonds and on the failure to remove the 
interest ceiling on long-term Government 
bonds. 

I cannot believe otherwise than that some 
Members of Congress are not aware of the 
dangers of the present situation with re- 
spect to financing the public debt. 

Sales of savings bonds have declined and 
cash-ins have increased as a result of the 
present unrealistic rate of 3% percent. The 
public is converting their savings bond 
money into other investments that yield 
a higher rate of return than savings bonds. 
As savings bond investments decline, the 
Government is forced to replace these funds 
by borrowing on marketable issues thereby 
adding to the inflationary pressures of the 
present credit situation. 

The faiulre to remove the 44% percent ceil- 
ing on the interest rate on Government 
bonds means that the Government cannot 
sell in the present market Government bonds 
maturing in more than 5 years for the reason 
that other long-term investments yield a 
higher rate of interest. “The result is that 
the Government in its refunding operations 
and in borrowing new funds must limit the 
maturities of its marketable obligations to 
less than 5 years. With a large amount of 
Government securities outstanding with ma- 
turities of less than 6 years, the market for 
such additional securities is considerably re- 
stricted and is largely dependent upon pur- 
chases by banks. Due to the present credit 
stringency, many banks are not in a posi- 
tion to buy additional short-term Govern- 
ment securities but will do so in order to 
help the Government meet its critical financ- 
ing problems. The serious result of the pur- 
chase of additional Government securities 
by commercial banks is to inflate bank de- 
posits and thereby add fuel to the infla- 
tionary pressures. From an inflation stand- 
point it is highly desirable that new issues 
of Government securities be sold to nonbank 
investors, but in order to do this the Gov- 
ernment must pay a rate of interest that 
will secure the funds in a competitive 
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market. It is obvious that the Government 
cannot sell long-term bonds to nonbank in- 
vestors at an interest rate of 4% percent. 

I might add that personally I am concerned 
over the present credit situation, partic- 
ularly with reference to the Government's 
obligations. I might add that personally I 
would like to see interest rates lower because 
m the financing of our railroads we are 
frequent borrowers of capital funds for mod- 
ernizing equipment and would like to be 
able to borrow money at a much lower rate 
than at present market. However, we are 
forced to pay competitive rates. The Gov- 
ernment is in the same position. 

It is obvious that under our freedoms of 
choice, the Government cannot force invest- 
ors to lend money to the Government nor will 
investors buy Government securities at a 
substantially lower rate of return than they 
can secure on other investments. 

In my opinion, we are approaching a criti- 
cal situation in Government financing in 
which the Government will be forced to 
add to the fires of inflation through borrow- 
ing from commercial banks unless it can 
get competitive interest rates in the sale of 
long-term bonds to non-bank investors. 

I have served as a member of an advisory 
group to the last four Secretaries of Treas- 
ury (continuously for 17 years), and 
during all of this time I have never seen a 
situation as to Government financing more 
difficult or more critical than it is today. 

I am sending a similar letter to other 
members of our congressional delegation 
from South Carolina in the belief that all 
of you will be interested in my observations 
and conclusions with respect to the prob- 
lems of financing the Government, because 
they are based on long and intimate study 
and observation of this problem. I trust 
they make good sense to you. 

With warm personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. L. M. Wicetns. 





Harold S. Vance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


iF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS | 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to a distinguished Amer- 
ican businessman, Harold S. Vance, 
whose death this week is a serious loss 
to our country. 

Mr, Vance since 1955 had served with 
dedication and great ability as a member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
before that time had been president of 
the Studebaker Corp. in South Bend, 
Ind. 

In Harold Vance we have a splendid 
example of an outstanding American 
businessman who, by serving in high 
public office, contributes mightily to the 
security and wellbeing of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a fine editorial in 
tribute to Mr. Vance in the Washington 
Post of September 2, 1959. The editorial 


follows? 
Harouip 8. VANCE 


Harold S. Vance was one of those eminent 
business executives who contributed to pub- 
lic service in the final years of his life the 
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rich accumulation of administrative ex- 
perience gained through a long and success- 
ful career in private industry. From 1955 
until his untimely death on Monday he was 
a member of the Atomic Enery Commission— 
@ member who brought to that exacting as- 
signment exceptional courage and balance 
and judgment. Earlier, as president of the 
Studebaker Corp., he had done other im- 
portant jobs for the Government—sum- 
moned to service alike by President Truman 
and by President Eisenhower. 

In times like the present when the Fed- 
eral Government is inescapably involved in 
tremendous industrial undertakings as a part 
of its defense program, the capabilities and 
knowledge of men like Harold Vance are in- 
dispensable. Perhaps, indeed, it is not too 
much to say that the margin of American 
strength in relation to the Russians rests in 
no negligible part in just the sort of ex- 
perience which such men have acquired in 
the private enterprise which is the founda- 
tion of the American economy. 


- 





Report on Missile Management 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Congress @ report just issued by the 
Military Operations Subcommittee of 
which I am chairman. This report is a 
factual study and systematic account of 
our major missile programs. It describes 
in some detail the resources, procedures, 
and special agencies that have been ac- 
quired or established for prosecuting this 
all-important missile effort. This report 
was unanimously approved by the full 
Committee on Government Operations 
under the distinguished leadership of 
Chairman Wr1ii1am L. DAWSON. 

The missile programs play an increas- 
ingly vital role in the defensive strength 
of our country. The tremendous costs 
and expenditures involved in acquiring 
a missile capability alone demand that 
careful scrutiny be exercised in this field. 
The Military Operations Subcommittee 
has attempted to analyze the missile pro- 
gram from several points of view with 
objectivity and thoroughness. 

We have carefully reviewed the agen- 
cles and committees and individual of- 
fices at the Department of Defense level 
over the past 10 years for directing and 
coordinating the missile effort. We have 
demonstrated the problems involved in 
attempting to achieve effective top-level 
control and the bewildering array of 
mechanisms that have been set up in 
the process. While this review may be 
critical, it is not carping. We have set 
forth the facts as we have found them. 
We have set them forth fairly and with- 
out partisanship or prejudice to any 
service. 

The Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee has analyzed the procurement and 
management methods used by the mili- 
tary services in the missile programs, We 
have shown that the priorities assigned 
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to these programs have often resulted in 
the creation of ad hec agencies and the 
necessary circumvention of ordinary 
procurement procedures. While we have 
pointed out the tremendous waste in- 
volved, we have tried to show that the 
imminence of the Soviet threat and the 
urgent need for operational missiles were 
partly responsible. 

The report sets forth a detailed ac- 
count of the Air Force ballistic missile 
program starting with the Von Neumann 
committees’ recommendations in 1953 
that an ICBM program was feasible and 
should be undertaken. 

After public hearings and visits to the 
Ballistic Missile Division on the west 
coast we have analyzed the circum-~- 
stances under which Ramo-Wooldridge 
Corp. and its successor Space Technol- 
ogy Laboratories became enmeshed in 
the Air Force program. We have ana- 
lyzed this company’s relationship to the 
Air Force and the role it plays as a pri- 
vate concern sitting behind Government 
desks and helping to make governmental 
decisions. There has been a great deal 
of concern in the Congress and else- 
where over the tremendous power and 
responsibility exercised by Space Tech- 
nology Laboratories. We have proposed 
that if this same relationship is to con- 
tinue in the future the company must 
be converted into a nonprofit institution 
similar to the Rand Corp., the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory, the Allied Physics 
Laboratory of Johns Hopkins University, 
and others. 

We have spelled out in some detail the 
controversy over the Thor and Jupiter 
missiles. We have reviewed the recur- 
ring problem of duplication and over- 
lapping roles and missions in the field 
of air defense. We have discussed the 
role of the military in space and the 
problems that have been created by the 
establishment of an Advanced Research 
Projects Agency in the Department of 
Defense and a new independent civilian 
space agency, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

The subcommittee has directed its 
attention primarily to land-based stra- 
tegic missiles. We have found that the 
basic clash in the ballistic missile field 
is between the Army and the Air Force. 
After careful study we have concluded 
that duplication, waste and interservice 
rivalries will continue unless the Air 
Force and the Army “join hands in a 
single service effort.” Our report has 
called upon the President to initiate 
studies looking to an Army-Air Force 
merger. 

These strategic missiles are the de- 
cisive weapons of the coming decade— 
decisive for the strategy of deterrence 
and retaliation. These weapons, how- 
ever, have no unique service orientation. 
Land-based missiles can be built and 
fired by the Air Force or the Army 
equally well, This creates a dilemma 
for both services. The Air Force now 
has operation control over all land- 
based strategic missiles, but this fact 
had nothing to do with the basic reasons 
for creating a separate Air Force. The 
Army faces a bleak future under pre- 
vailing roles and missions assignments 
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which bar it from any part in deploy- 
ment of the weapons that are to domi- 
nate global military strategy. 

As the report states, “no amount of 
effort spent in clarifying roles and mis- 
sions can overcome the ruthless logic 
of weapon technology.” 

While we believe that an Army-Air 
Force merger would by no means solve 
all of the problems of military organi- 
zation and command relationships, it 
would solve many and lay the ground- 
work for the solution of others. 

With the full cooperation of all the 
subcommittee members and the military 
services we have submitted a report 
which carefully and objectively tells a 
story which is of great concern to all of 
us. I believe that this report will cast 
light on little-known factors involved in 
the complex missile effort and contribute 
to everyone’s understanding of the suc- 
cesses achieved and the problems that 
lie ahead. It will show that the nature 
and rapidity of missile and space tech- 
nology demand a reappraisal of organi- 
zational arrangements in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 





Eisenhower Abroad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2,1959° 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the writer of the editorial that appeared 
in the Newark, N.J., Evening News on 
August 31, has, in a few sentences, ex- 
pressed some of the reasons why the 
forthcoming visit of- Premier Khru- 
shchev may have some good results for 
the lessening of the cold war, and the 
return to normalcy of the economy of 
the free peoples of the world. No one 
expects miracles, but it is important to 
know that our spokesman has the con- 
fidence and admiration of allies of dif- 
fering opinions. 

The editorial follows: 

EISENHOWER ABROAD 


President Eisenhower’s rare ability to in- 
spire the confidence of divergent allies is 
being displayed anew on his tour of the 
Western capitals. 

The crowds of Bonn and London greeted 
him with equal enthusiasm, as the symbol 
and spokesman for the hopes of the free 
world. But their impulses were as different 
as the attitudes of the West Germans and 
the British toward the forthcoming Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev talks. 

To the West Germans, the President sym- 
bolized their hopes for German reunification 
and unremitting firmness on Berlin. London 
seemed to reflect the desire of the British for 
some sort of accommodation with the 
Soviets. 

Despite differing national aspirations, the 
West Germans and the British place their 
common trust in the good faith and the 
integrity with which Mr. Eisenhower is iden- 
tified the world over. 

These qualities, in combination with the 
warmth and humanity of the Eisenhower 
personality, arm the President with potent 
weapons for his momentous encounter with 

Premier Khrushchev. 
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Need for the Item Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE H“USE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. CURTIN... Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I desire to include a fine edito- 
rial which appeared. in the Evening 
Chronicle of Allentown, Pa., on August 
31, 1959, and which expresses with great 
clarity the need for the item veto: 

A WEAKNESS IN OUR SYSTEM 


Just because Congress reached too deeply 
into the “pork barrel” fiood control projects 
on the Lehigh River have been placed in 
jeopardy by a Presidential veto. 

For the first time since President Eisen- 
hower took office in 1953, Congress may over- 
ride a veto. If it does, the Lehigh River 
work will go on. If it doesn’t, work will 
stop and the project will remain unfinished. 

The situation developed when Congress 
added 67 new projects not recommended by 
the President to the bill providing funds for 
flood control, reclamation and other water 
projects all over the United States. Al- 
though the amount earmarked for these 
projects is a relatively small $50 million in 
a total appropriation of $1,206,000,000, the 
President vetoed the bill. He had no other 
choice, if he was to be consistent. He had 
to accept or veto the whole thing. Unlike 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, he does not 
have a selective veto on appropriations. 

Actually, he was looking ahead. Although 
the initial cost would be oniy $50 million, 
eventually the new projects would cost more 
than $800 million. In his veto message he 
said: 

“By any sound test of urgency, these 
projects should not be started this year if 
we are to have a responsible Federal fiscal 
policy.” 

Because the President committed himself 
to the other projects in his budget, Congress 
hoped it could force him to take what he 
did not want, especially since it represented 
only about 4 percent of the total appropria- 
tion. 

Congress should know by this time the 
President does, not hesitate to kill a whole 
bill when even one small part does not suit 
him, 


But bills like this are dear to the hearts 
of Congressmen. In them are found the 
funds for public works. These can be cited 
to the folks back home as tangible evidence 
that their elected representatives are looking 
out for their interests and grabbing their 
share of meat out of the “pork barrel.” That 
is why an Eisenhower veto may be overridden 
for the first time. This, incidentally, was 
his 144th veto since he took office and the 
7th of this session. 

If the President were given selective veto 
authority, situations like this would not 
develop. No longer would there be an in- 
centive to add to an appropriation bill some- 
thing the Chief Executive does not want in 
the hope that it will be accepted as part of 
the whole package. 

The lack of that provision is a weakness 
in our system. The all-or-nothing rule gives 
no choice but acceptance of the bad with 


the good or rejection of the good with the 


bad. 

The selective veto would give the President 
anh opportunity to weigh each appropriation 
on its own merits and relieve him of the 
responsibility of vetoing a whole bill because 
he dislikes only a small portion of it, 
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“Heard and Seen” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. ‘Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Journal-News, of Nyack, N.Y., Au- 
gust 22, 1959: 

HEARD AND SEEN 
(By Frank Ernest) 
FARLEY ON RACING BOARD 


“Farley Named to Trot Board” was, the 
front-page headline in the Daily News last 
Thursday. The appointment was made by 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, a Republican, and 
the appointee, one of three who will com- 
prise the new commission to govern harness 
racing in the State of New York, is a former 
Rockland County, State and national Demo- 
cratic chairman, the man who, more than 
anyone else, made Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt President of the United States, a former 
Postmaster General and one of the great citi- 
zens of the world today. 

I make no secret of the fact that I like 
Jim Farley nor of the fact that in my early 
days in the newspaper business I did all I 
could to see that he was defeated in his ef- 
forts to seek reelection as Rockland County’s 
member of assembly. Along with the others 
who sought that end, I felt a sense of accom- 
plishment when Mr. Farley lost. What we 
actually did was a favor to him. For, had he 
won that election, he might have been con- 
demned to a long term in Albany and might 
not have had the opportunity to demonstrate 
his exceptional abilities as a politician. 

Governor Rockefeller’s appointment indi- 
cates his belief that Mr. Farley, along with 
the other members of the commission, is in- 
corruptible. That is a long-recognized fact. 
When Mr. Farley, during the first two terms 
of the late F.D.R. was, to a large extent, re- 
sponsible for the distribution of patronage, 
he was on the spot plenty. Cartoons, stories; 
headlines put the stamp of an ogre on him. 
“Farleyism” was a nasty word. 

It must be assumed that there were people 
who were very busy, digging into records, 
turning over the stones in all fields of poli- 
tics and looking under them for some sign 
of a misstep somewhere along the line in 
order to put him on the spot. Throughout 
his years in office, from the time he was a 
committeeman in Stony Point and then 
town clerk and supervisor and on up, it ap- 
peared that there must be a slip somewhere. 
But none of the probers ever came up with 
the slightest scintilla of evidence that such 
a thing had occurred, 

I rather imagine that these are some of the 
things Mr. Rockefeller considered when he 
made the nomination. I don’t believe he 
took into consideration a point I mentioned 
a few days ago that, had the Democrats not 
missed the boat at their Buffalo convention 
and turned down Mr. Farley's bid for nomi- 
nation as United States Senator, Mr. Rocke- 
feller might not have been elected. And 
then again, maybe he could have. But of 
one thing Iam convinced. If then Governor 
Harriman and State Chairman Michael H. 
Prendergast hadn't been scared out by Tam- 
many Boss Carmine DeSapio and if the State 
committee had the opportunity to vote for 
the nomination of James A. Farley without 
dictation from the party bosses, New York 
State would be represented in the U.S. Sen< 
ate today by one Republican and one Demo- 
crat instead of two Republicans. 

That’s all water over the dam now, of 
course, But it’s nice to see that the talent 
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and the honesty and the ability of Jim 
Farley have resulted in his appointment to 
a post into which he will fit like a glove. 
When he was chairman of the New York 


State Athletic Commission, on which his son“ 


now serves, he and the other members took 
a pushing around, too. Sports writers called 
them “The Three Dumb Dukes.” But under 
his guidance the phony business of winning 
fights by claiming fouls was eliminated. 
There may have been some questions about 
rules and regulations but nobody ever ques- 
tioned the honesty of the commission while 
Mr. Farley headed it. 

Jim knows horses, too. When he was a 
youngster there was a harness track near his 
home in Grassy Point. He saw trotting races 
too at Sliney’s Grove in West Haverstraw, at 
the New City and Orangeburg Fair Grounds 
tracks, and at other places. In boxing, in 
horse racing, in politics and in human re- 
lations, Jim Farley can spot a phony from 
away off. The Governor has made one of 
the finest appointments possible. It’s a 
little late now but Rockland County Demo- 
crats might well have taken a lesson from 
the man they strove so hard to beat but 
couldn't. 





Philip Henry Handmaker 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker— 


We know when moons shall wane 
When summer birds from far shall cross 
the sea 
When Autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden 


grain 
But “Death, Oh” who shall teach us when 
to look for thee? 
Leaves have their time to fall 
And flowers to wither at the North wind’s 
breath 
And stars to set—but all 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, 
O Death! 


Holy Scripture tells us when Abner, 
son of Ner, was killed and the word was 
brought back to King David, he said: 

And the King said unto his servants, 
Know ye not that there is a prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel? 


In a similar vein of thought, residents 
of Altoona, Pa., and those associated 
with the late Philip H. Handmaker in his 
farflung business enterprises realized 
through shock and sorrow that his sud- 
den death on August 9, 1959, was indeed 
an irreparable loss. 

Phil, as he was known to his legion of 
friends and business acquaintances, was 
born August 7, 1903, in Russia, At an 
early age he came with his parents to 
America where the family settled in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He began his business 
career in Altoona, Pa., in 1925 and de- 
spite a humble beginning in true Horatio 
Alger fashion he reaped phenomenal 
success in the business world, thus be- 
coming “a symbol of the benefits to be 
derived from the American system of 
free enterprise. 

At the conclusion of this tribute to 
my departed friend, I wish to include 
as part of my remarks the obituary of 
the late Philip Henry Handmaker which 
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appeared in the August 10, 1959, issue 
of the Altoona Mirror, together with 
tributes of love and respect from his as- 
sociates, and by Rabbi J. H. Henderson, 
which appeared in later issues of the 
Altoona Mirror. The authors enjoyed 
the rewarding privilege of association 
and friendship with Phil Handmaker, 
and their expressions reflect their love 
and admiration for his many fine quali- 
ties. 

Phil Handmaker by his short, yet 
fruitful life fully deserved the glowing 
tributes accorded him for he left a proud 
heritage to his family and his friends— 
the only heritage that is really worth- 
while—an honored name. Trully, as one 
of the prophets of old said: 

He lived humbly, did justly, and walked 
reverently with God. 


As a member of Agudath Achim Syna- 
gogue and Temple Beth Israel in Al- 
toona, Pa., his deep faith in God was 
manifested by his devout manner in 
caring for his own spiritual welfare 
aided by his firm adherence to the tenets 
of his ancient faith. 

By his exemplary life which por- 
trayed his deep-rooted convictions that 
it is mandatory to accept the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God 
as eternal truths, he brought honor to 
his age and his people. 

Divine providence blessed him with 
God-fearing parents who bent upon giv- 
ing their children every possible ad- 
vantage toiled and sacrificed like count- 
less other immigrant families who have 
come to America’s shores seeking liberty, 
freedom, and equal opportunity for all 
God’s children, 

Fortified by their divine faith which 
was supplemented by toil, sacrifice, and 
perseverance, their love and solicitude 
for their children made an indelible im- 
pression on their son, Phil, and provided 
him with added inspiration to serve as 
an additional incentive in his successful 
effort in scaling the heights of the busi- 
ness world. It is of such loving and self- 
sacrificing parents that the poet has 
said: 


Those distant seas I have not crossed 
Bright jewels I never wore 

The prizes now forever lost 
And comforts languished for— 

The rich rewards for which men sigh 
That I have never won 

The years, the hopes, the dreams go by 
Are found in you, my son. 


One of the many fine qualities that 
Phil Handmaker possessed was the con- 
fidence he instilled in those fortunate to 
have crossed his path in life. He had 
the happy faculty of being able through 
his kindness to others to encourage his 
friends and associates to feel free to dis- 
cuss their problems with him. This 
admirable trait of character is expressed 
by the poet when he said: 


Oh, the comfort, the inexpressible comfort, . 


of feeling safe with a person, 
Having neither to weigh thoughts nor words 
But pouring them all out, chaff and grain 
ther 


toge 
Confident that a faithful hand will take 
- them 
And sift them, keep what is worth keeping, 
And with the breath of love and kindness 
blow the rest away. 
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Those of us in central Pennsylvania, 
who knew Phil Handmaker intimately, 
recognized and appreciated his great 
civic consciousness and the insatiable 
desire he had for advancing the best in- 
terests of the city of Altoona and Blair 
County. That area of Pennsylvania owed 
him an undying debt of gratitude for 
his great contribution toward its progress 
and welfare. 

It is common knowledge and a strik- 
ing illustration of his depth of character 
that even though Phil was privileged to 
walk and sit with the mighty, he en- 
joyed the reputation of never losing the 
common touch despite his spectacular 
success in the realm of business. Shun- 
ning ostentation and declining to bask 
in the glare and glamour of publicity, 
his innumerable acts of charity un- 
heralded and unsung and dispensed 
without regard to race, color or creed, 
brought rays of sunshine into the bleak 
and barrén lives of the poor, the under- 
privileged and the downtrodden. 

Such golden nuggets of kindly deeds 
are treasured and will live forever in the 
hearts of the lowly and needy of society 
whose lives he touched. They are an 
inperishable monument to the memory 
of such a great American who by his 
altruistic deeds gives credence to the 
thoughts expressed in two lines of a 
poem by the celebrated English poet, 
William Wordsworth: 


The best portions of a man’s life— 
His little nameless acts of kindness and love. 


It-can be truly said that Phil’s death 
at the zenith of his career was a tragic 
loss to his loved ones and to the com- 
munity, State, and Nation. His noble 
character may be summed up in the 
words of Lord Byron: 

He had kept the whiteness of his soul, and 
thus men over him wept. 


From a personal standpoint, the death 
of Phil Handmaker has meant the loss 
of a cherished friend of many years. His 
passing recalls to mind the words of the 
poet— 


A friend has passed across the bay, 

So wide and vast and put away, 

The mortal form that held his breath; 

But through the storm that men call death 
Erect and straight, unstained by years 

At heaven’s gate a man appears. 


Sharing the sorrow voiced by countless 
friends and acquaintances, I joined them 
in tendering sincere expressions of 
deepest sympathy to his devoted wife, 
Mollie, their four daughters, and other 
members of the immediate family. 

In conclusion, Phil Handmaker’s life 
was a virtual mirror in which were re- 
flected the many fine qualities of his 
richly gifted soul. These outstanding 
personal characteristics enshrine him in 
the minds and hearts of those privileged 
to have crossed paths with him in the 
daily stream of life. His manner of daily 
living portrayed his adherence to the 
deathless tradition of the ancient faith 
of a people who were “keepers of the 


word” and “the bearers of the com- 


mandments.” 

Thus, it is fitting to say that in the best 
traditions of the Judaic-Christian pre- 
cept of living by the word of God, the 
late Phil Handmaker by his short, yet 
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fruitful life fulfilled the beautiful prayer 
of St. Francis of Assisi: 


Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace; 

Where there is hatred, let me sow love; 

Where there is injury, pardon; 

Where there is doubt, faith; 

Where there is despair, hope; 

Where there is darkness, light; 

Where there is sadness, joy. 

{From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Aug. 10, 
1959] 

Crry Auto Parts SupPLY COMPANY PRESIDENT 
Dries 

Philip H. Handmaker, 57, of 3004 Second 
Avenue, president of the Automotive Sup- 
ply Co., and chairman of the Altoona Bus 
Authority, died in the Altoona Hospital 
at 9:45 a.m. yesterday after a heart attack. 

Mr. Handmaker, whose Automotive Supply 
firm had many branches’ throughout 
Pennsylvania, had large holdings through- 
out the United States, including a traction 
firm in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Relatives reported he awakened Saturday 
morning complaining of indigestion. He was 
admitted to the hospital during the morn- 
ing. 

Born August 7, 1903, in Russia, he was the 
son of Harry and Sophie (Romick) Hand- 
maker. His career began in Altoona as man- 
ager of the Firestone Service Store at 12th 
Avenue and 15th Street. 

He left Firestone to form the Automotive 
Supply Co. The firm moved in 1937 to its 
present building at 1917 Margaret Avenue. 

Surviving are his wife, Mollie and follow- 
ing daughters: Mrs. Harriet Bregman of Al- 
toona, Mrs. Reitz Kaplan of Pittsburgh, Mrs. 
Audrey Goldstein of Johnstown and Mrs. 
Barbara Kaminsky of Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
nine grandchildren. 

Also surviving are two brothers and four 
sisters: Isaac H. of Tucson, Ariz.: Meyer of 
Pittsburgh, Mrs. Jean Sparks of Altoona, 
Mrs. Mary Supowitz of Tucson, Mrs. Saua 
Auxwerwitz of Harrisburg and Mrs. Josephine 
Feldman of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Handmaker was a member of Agudath 
Achim Synagogue and Temple Beth Israel, 
the Elks and the Altoona Kiwanis Club. 

Interment was made in Pittsburgh today. 





[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Aug. 24, 
1959} 


MAN OF WIDE INTERESTS 
EpiToR OF THE ALTOONA MIRROR: 


Few men attain the success in the business 
world as that achieved by Philip Henry Hand- 
maker whose sudden death on August 9, 1959, 
came as a distinct blow to his countless 
friends and business associates. 

As a small boy, Phil came to this country 
with his parents from his native Russia, the 
family locating in Pittsburgh. With meager 
book learning, he became a giant of busi- 
ness, a true example of a self-made man. 

Mr. Handmaker’s business career in Altoona 
began in 1925 at Beale Ayenue and 24th 
Street. At that time, there were three em- 
ployees—himself and two others. Today, his 
vast network of holdings in his Automotive 
Supply Co. and its divisions employs more 
than 350 persons. 

Those who were close to this successful 
business leader realize that he shunned pub- 
licity for himself. Nevertheless, we feel that 
any individual who made such wonderful 
strides in his own endeavors and who had 
done so much good (with no fanfare), merits 
a written tribute at his passing. 

Just as Phil Handmaker never hesitated 
to make a decision while he lived, it seemed 
that he died that way. 
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We would recount his many fine traits of 
character: 
Devoted to family, extremely proud of 


en. 

Keen insight, always knew what to do and 
the right time to do it. 

Never forgot humble beginning, always 
anxious to help the less fortunate or anyone 
who needed a boost. 

Strict attention to business—not one for 
a lot of frivolity. 

Office door always open—constantly being 
approached by those who needed advice or 
those who wanted his opinion on business 
and other matters. 

In spite of his growth, he never changed. 
Those who knew him in 1925 (the oldtimers) 
marveled that he was the same Phil Hand- 
maker they knew way back when. 

Accepted appointment to the bus author- 
ity even though he was in an entirely un- 
associated business. He realized that trans- 
portation was a must for the community— 
nothing selfish in his accepting the appoint- 
ment as his business was not dependent 
upon public transportation. 

Never blessed with a son—seemed to ex- 
press his interest in young men by offering 
summertime employment to a great number 
of college age young men. One such young 
man, now a law student, when told of Mr. 
Handmaker’s passing, remarked that he 
learned more from his association with Phil 
Handmaker and working for Automotive 
Supply Co. than he did in his 4 years at 
college. 

The Automotive Supply Co., of which he 
was president, comprises 16 branch firms in 
Pennsylvania. The main corporation also 
includes these divisions: University Supply 
Co., with branch locations at Morgantown 
and Kingwood, W. Va.; Corpiete Auto & 
Home Supply Co., 11 locations in Arizona; 
Complete Industrial Supply Co., 2 branch 
locations in Arizona. He was a director of 
the Twin City Rapid Transit Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. He also served as chairman of 
the Transportation and Motor Buses for 
Public Use Authority in Altoona. 

The life and work of Philip H. Handmaker 
will ever stand as a monument to his suc- 
cess. His passing is mourned by all who 
knew him. 

His ASSOCIATES. 





[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Aug. 19, 
1959] 


FuLaG oF DEATH FOR EVERYONE 
Epiror OF THE ALTOONA MIRROR: 


When the morning of August 9, 1959, be- 
gan, the news was circulated in Altoona that 
Phil H. Handmaker was no longer among the 
living. It is very hard to express sympathy 
when the wound is new, but every one of us 
must go through it. 

The flag of death is for everyone. The 
life of a person going through this world is 
like a person arriving in a city, staying over- 
night at a hotel and leaving in the morning. 
Life is divided into three parts. 

First, a child is born, and as soon as he 
opens his eyes to look at the world, he closes 
his eyes and falls back into eternal sleep. 
Second, when a person is young, in middle 
age, he strives for happy ending and golden 
dreams. Suddenly death enters and ends 
his dreams. Third, when a person reaches 
old age, his strength leaves. 

Naturally your sorrow is very great, but 
you must remember that death, the funeral, 
the grave, the cemetery is not the final end 
of a person. Because the other world brings 
a@ new life. I hope his soul is at rest and 
peace. 

Rabbi J. H. HENDERSON, 
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Resurgence of Krupp Empire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tain correspondence regarding the re- 
concentration of German heavy indus- 
try—with special reference to the resur- 
gence of the Krupp empire—has come 
to my attention. I am sure my col- 
leagues will find the subject matter of 
extreme interest as well as cause for con- 
cern. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I insert at this 
point in the Recorp a copy of a Depart- 
ment of State letter of February 3, 1959, 
directed to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of World War III, Inc., and the lat- 
ter’s response to it. Also included is an 
Associated Press dispatch from London, 
dated June 9, 1957, which is referred to 
in the society’s letter of February 13 of 
this year. 

The correspondence follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 3, 1959. 
SocIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF WORLD WAR 
III, INc., 
New York, N.Y. 

Sirs: The Department has received your 
letter of January 14, 1959, in which you have 
raised certain questions concerning the im- 
plementation of the deconcentration pro- 
gram affecting heavy industry in the Federal 
Republic of Germany and have referred in 
particular to the recent approval; given by 
the high authority of the European Coal 
and Steel Community, for the purchase of 
the Bochumer Verein by the Krupp con- 
trolled Rheinhausen A.G. 

As the New York Times article of January 
7, 1959, to which you have referred, indi- 
cated, the high authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community announced that 
it has approved an application made by the 
Krupp controlled Rheinhausen A.G. for per- 
mission to purchase the majority interest 
in the Bochumer Verein. The high author- 
ity decision was based on article 66 of the 
ECSC treaty under which approval of new 
concentrations is authorized when the high 
authority finds the transaction will not give 
the interested parties the power to determine 
prices, control production, prevent effective 
competition, or result in establishing an 
artificially privileged position. The high au- 
thority found that the two enterprises in- 
volved would, after merger, account for the 
following percentages of production within 
the six-nation community: coal 3 percent; 
coke 4.4 percent; pig iron 5.7 percent; crude 
steel 5.5 percent; and rolled products 3.7 
percent. The high authority also announced 
that future investment in the steel sector of 
these enterprises will be subject to special 
control to insure compliance with the above- 
mentioned requirements of article 66 of the 
treaty. The high authority emphasized its 
decision does not affect any obligations of 
persons, enterprises, or governments pur- 
suant to law 27 regarding reorganization of 
the German iron and steel industry. 

The responsibility for completing certain 
obligations umder Allied Control Ceuncil Law 
27 was assumed by the Federal Republic of 





- Germany under the terms of the Conven- 
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tion on the Settlement of Matters Arising 
Out of the War and the Occupation. Chap- 
ter I, article 9, paragraph 3 thereof states 
that insofar as the convention relates to 
deconcentration it “shall be without prej- 
udice to such expansion or affiliation of en- 
terprises of the German coal mining and iron 
and steel industries as shall be permitted 
under the Treaty on the Establishment of the 
European Community for Coal and Steel.” 
This provision of the Settlement Convention 
clearly eliminates any obstacle to a purchase 
such as the one in question upon approval 
by the high authority and there is thus no 
basis in the Settlement Convention for our 
entering an objection to this transaction. 

With regard to certain outstanding obli- 
gations which the Federal Republic has un- 
der the deconcentration program, the Fed- 
eral Republic has indicated that the comple- 
tion of certain aspects of the program pre- 
sents very considerable difficulty. These dif- 
ficulties are presently the subject of discus- 
sions which are being held with the Federal 
Republic by the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France. 
The deconcentration program was an allied 
undertaking, and whatever action is taken 
on the German request for release from the 
remaining obligations must be arrived at on 
a tripartite basis. While this may result in 
further delays before a decision is reached, 
it would be incorrect to say the views of any 
party have been overruled. It is impossible 
at this time to predict just what will be 
the outcome of these discussions, but the 
Department wishes to assure you that all the 
aspects of the problem are receiving our care- 
ful attention. 

Very truly yours, . 
JOHN DEVINE, 
German Economie Affairs, 
Bureau of European Affairs, 
(For the Secretary of State). 
SOcIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
or Wortp War III, Inc., 
New York, N.Y., February 13, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Mr. John Devine, German Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Bureau of European Af- 
fairs.) 

Deark Mk. Devine: This will acknowledge 
your letter of February 3, in reply to our 
letter of January 14, 1959, wherein the 
society protested against the reconcentra- 
tion of German heavy industry with special 
reference to the resurgence of the Krupp 
empire. 

In defending the State Department's re- 
fusal to object to Krupp’s purchase of the 
Bochumer Verein, you cite chapter I, article 
9, paragraph 3 of the Settlement Conven- 
tion with Germany which recognizes that 
reconcentration in the German coal and 
steel industries may be permitted under the 
Treaty on the Establishment of the Euro- 
pean Community for Ceal and Steel (Schu- 
man plan) upon the approval of the high 
authority. Yet, in the paragraphs 1 and 2 
of the very same article (9) it was stipu- 
lated that the German Government would 
carry out the Allied program for the decon- 
centration and decartelizatien of the coal 
and steel industries “through to comple- 
tion.” This pledge was alse reaffirmed by 
Chancellor Adenauer in a letter to Dr. James 
B. Conant, then U.S. High Commissioner 
for Germany (October 23, 1954). In that 
letter which attached to the “Protocol on 
the Termination of the Occypation Regime 
in the Federal Republic of Germany,” 
Chancellor Adenauer assured the U.S, High 
Commissioner that the West German Gov- 
ernment “was determined to maintain the 
anticartel policy hitherto pursued by it and 
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to work toward effective and comprehensive 
protection of freedom of competition by a 
German law. In this effort, the Federal 
Government will also oppose all efforts to 
repeal or modify the Allied legislation which 
now prohibits restraints of competition and 
monopolies.” 

In our opinion, the pledge of Chancellor 
Adenauer on behalf of the West German 
Government and the relevant provisions in 
the Settlement. Convention are in contra- 
diction to paragraph 3 of article 9. It is 
clear that paragraph 3 enables the Germans 
to renege on their obligations by resorting 
to the powers of the Schuman plan high 
authority as a figleaf for these evasions. 

It is astounding to us that US. and 
Allied negotiators should have permitted 
this obvious contradiction that was embodied 
in the Settlement Convention when, at the 
same time, the public received the impres- 
sion that the Allied deconcentration and 
decartelization programs would be carried 
out both in letter and in spirit. In retro- 
spect we now wonder whether the Senate 
which was called upon to approve the Settle- 
ment Convention, was specifically apprised of 
this contradiction. If U.S. and Allied 
negotiators were determined to carry out 
the deconcentration of German heavy in- 
dustry, then how does the State Department 
explain the fact that it agreed to chapter I, 
article 9, paragraph 3, which, in effect, has 
the potentiality of nullifying much of the 
allied program for the deconcentration of 
German heavy industry? 

Your letter would appear to imply that the 
reconcentrations in German heavy industry 
now taking place, stem from the fact that 
under article 66 of the ECSC Treaty, the 
high authority has the power to approve 
such concentrations. Persons conversant 
with the history of the U.S. program for the 
deconcentration and decartelization of Ger- 
man heavy industry know that reconcentra- 
tion had been taking place well before the 
Schuman plan high authority was estab- 
lished. This is noted in the Bulletin for 
the European Community for Coal and 
Steel, April 1955, which reveals that the 
Allies had already permitted certain recon- 
centrations in German heavy industry and 
were therefore regarded by the high author- 
ity as a fait accompli. 

In our letter of May 22, 1958, we sub. 
mitted evidence supporting the contention 
that reconcentration had taken place for 
some time. In our magazine Prevent World 
War III, the society published articles dis- 
closing that key American officials who were 
supposed to carry out the program of decon- 
centration, were unsympathetic toward it 
and by their attitude and actions helped to 
render it meaningless. We are enclosing 
herewith the Nos. 36, 37, and 38 issues of 
Prevent World War III which carry a serial 
study of the problem under the title “Was 
the Decartelization Program Sabotaged?” 
(See No. 36, pp. 31-35; No. 37, pp. 23-29; No. 
38, pp. 25-31.) The above-mentioned study 
referred to the fact that the Ferguson com- 
mittee, appointed by the U.S. Government 
to investigate the status of the deconcentra- 
tion program, reported that “the U.S. occu- 
pation officials have failed to smash a single 
one of Germany’s giant monopolies under a 
crackdown now 2 years old” (New York 
Times, Apr. 30, 1949). 

In this connection, former U.S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
expressed his views on the deconcentration 
of the German steel industry to U.S. mem- 
bers of the Decartelization Branch: “A great 
many people believe in small business but it 
doesn’t happen to be that that is a policy of 
our Government. * *'* I would never go 
along with the idea of breaking up the steel 
companifs into lots of companies.” The for- 
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mer Chief of the U.S. Decartelization Branch 
in Germany, Mr. James Stewart Martin, 
wrote in his book “All Honorable Men,” pub- 
lished in 1950, that General Clay had de- 
clared that the steel industries in Germany 
must be big enough to “live” in competition 
with the steel industries of other countries. 

Also indicative of the fact that the power 
of the Schuman Plan High Authority can- 
not explain the reason why reconcentration 
is growing, is the reemergence of the “big 
three” banks of Germany (the Deutsche, 
Dresdner, and Commerz Banks). These 
banks were never under the jurisdiction of 
the Schuman Plan High Authority. They 
were supposed to be broken up because of 
their predatory record and monopolistic 
powers. Today they have regained their 
former status. 

Insofar as the Krupp case is concerned, we 
should like to make the following observa- 
tions: 

1, The Krupp agreement specifically stated 
that Krupp would dispose of his ill-gotten 
iron and steel properties within a fixed 
period of time. If he is now permitted to 
purchase the Bochumer Verein, how can it 
be said that he has not violated the spirit 
of this agreement despite the technicality of 
article 66 of the Schuman Plan? It seems to 
us that it was the general public impression 
when Krupp agreed to dispose of his iron 
and steel properties that he would be pro- 
hibited from ever owning such properties 
again—otherwise, what was the purpose of 
the Krupp agreement in the first place? 

2. As regards the purchase of the Bochu- 
mer Verein, we have provided the pertinent 
details in our previous letter showing how 
Krupp cloaked his activities so as to remain 
within the letter of the agreement. The 
facts show that the purchase of the Bochu- 
mer Verein was part and parcel of Krupp’s 
plan to build up his iron and steel empire 
to even greater proportions than before the 
war. 

We are aware of the legalism behind 
which German heavy industry, led by the 
Krupp interests, is evading its obligations. 
However, German heavy industry, with the 
sanction of the West German Government, 
has brazenly violated the spirit of the 
Allied deconcentration program. [In the 
last analysis it is this aspect which should 
carry the most weight for it plainly reveals 
the simple fact that the Germans cannot 
be trusted. 

This is not the only instance in the post- 
war period where the Germans have gone 
back on their word. We can cite a number 
of important examples including their origi- 
nal pledge not to enter into diplomatic re- 
lations with the Russians, and their pledge 
contained in the settlement convention to 
abide by the Allied program for the dis- 
posal of former enemy assets. This tendency 
to violate obligations and commitments has 
progressively sharpened. However, candor 
compels us to state that United States and 
Allied officials must share in the responsi- 
bility of this grave development. As noted 
in our previous letter, “If Krupp is permitted 
to regain his former power, then what be- 
comes of the principles for which so much 
blood, sweat, and tears were shed during 
World War II?” As you know, these prin- 
ciples embraced the concept that Germany 
must become law-abiding both in spirit as 
well as in letter; that they must learn to 
carry out obligations assumed and that the 
sinews of her warmaking power including 
the huge concentrations of heavy industry 
must be curbed and whittled down, We be- 
lieve that it is this concept that concerns alli 
security. minded Americans and that should 
not be sacrificed by resort to ambiguous 
legalisms. 

Therefore, we must reaffirm our protest 
“against the continued reconcentration of 
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Germany’s industrial war potential which 
will inevitably bring great harm to the 
American peoples and their Allies.” 
Very sincerely yours, 
Socrery FoR THE PREVENTION 
or Worip War III, Inc., 
ALBERT Srmagp, Secretary. 
Ismwore LipscHvutTz, Treasurer. 
P.S.—Attached herewith is an Associated 
Press dispatch from London (June 9, 1957) 
which sheds some light on the dubious 
maneuverings of the West German Govern- 
ment in support of the Krupp irtterests. 
[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
June 10, 1957] 


Krupp Hoips Epce In FIGHT OvER EMPIRE 


Lonpon, June 9—A new international 
storm is blowing up around a coal and steel 
king who walked out of a German jail 6 years 
ago still one of Europe’s richest men. 

He is Alfried Krupp von Bohlen-Halbach, 
whose family name for generations has sym- 
bolized guns and war. 

American troops arrested him in World 
War II. The Nuernberg war crimes court 
convicted him on charges of exploiting slave 
labor and plundering. He got a 12-year 
sentence, but left Laandsberg Prison in 1951 
under a sweeping revision of war crimes 
sentences. 

Today Alfried Krupp, 49, soft-spoken and 
courteous, is sole owner of Krupps. ‘The 
company has book assets of $238 million, a 
yearly turnover of $700 million, a payroll 
for 90,000 workers and publicly unmeasured 
investments outside Germany. 

TALKS COMING UP 


The United States, Britain, and France are 
trying to force Krupp to sell his coal, steel, 
and iron empire. 

All the tangled issues soon are going to 
be discussed—first among the Americans, 
British, and French and then between the 
three Allies and West Germany. 

In the immediate postwar years, the West- 
ern Big Three set out to smash the power 
of Krupp and other big industrial combines 
which had helped to feed the German armed 
forces in two World Wars. They made Krupp 
promise never to return to the coal, steel, 
and iron industries in Germany. 

As occupying powers, the Allies passed a 
law in 1953 providing for the breakup of all 
such groups. They set a 1958 deadline. 


ADENAUER SMARTEST 


Western officials say there is little doubt 
the Allies—left to themselves—would insist 
on keeping Krupp to his word. But the 
Western Powers had reckoned without Kon- 
rad Adenauer. 

West Germany's shrewd old chancellor 4 
months ago proposed that the law be 
scrapped. He argued that Krupp and other 
steel barons were finding it hard to get 
buyers in Germany. 

Adenauer played his cards well. He re- 
fused to acknowledge the Allied law, leav- 
ing the Americans, British, and French to 
deal directly with Krupp. 

As a result, some international lawyers 
doubt whether the agreement given by 
Krupp (an individual) to the Allies (three 
foreign powers) could be enforced in German 
courts. 





The Aptuxcet Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, a unique 
observance is taking place on September 
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5 and 6 in the town of Bourne, Mass., 
where I have my summer home and 
which is represented in the House by our 
colleague, Hon, Hastrncs KEITH. 

The townspeople on these days will 
commemorate the establishment, in the 
year 1627, of the Aptuxcet Trading Post 
in the town of Bourne, on the banks of 
the Manamet River. It was here that 
the colonists of the Plimoth Plantation 
wrote and signed the first business con- 
tract in America, thus becoming the 
birthplace of American capitalism and 
free enterprise. 

A replica of the trading post stands 
on the original foundations of the post. 
In 1627, an agreement was written set- 
ting up the trading post, by the colonists 
of the Plimoth Plantation. The written 
instrument gave certain of their number 
control of the trade, the purpose of 
which was to pay off the huge debt still 
owed to the London promoters of the 
Mayflower expedition, to transport more 
of their countrymen to Plimoth. 

The observance on September 5 and 6 
will be marked by.a pageant at the post, 
depicting the historical events connected 
with it. 

The significance of the event is that it 
was here that the system of free enter- 
prise contracts had their beginning. 
The colonists built on a firm foundation. 
From this humble start the way of life 
established by these rugged settlers be- 
came the vehicle for the development of 
the economic strength which has made 
our country the greatest power in world 
history. 





Cordell Hull Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2.1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, JI ask unanimous consent to 
have printec in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a release by the Committee for 
National Trade Policy announcing their 
sponsorship of the Cordell Hull Award. 
This award was inaugurated in 1955 in 
honor of outstanding contributions to 
U.S. foreign economic policy and in rec- 
ognition of Cordell Hull’s national lead- 
ership which was established in a career 
of more than half a century as Secretary 
of State and as a Member of both the 
U.S. Senate and House of Represent- 
atives and his historic sponsorship of the 
recriprocal trade agreements program. 
The decision to transfer the responsibil- 
ity for this award from its original spon- 
sor, the Committee on Foreign Trade 
Education, Inc., was made because of the 
vigor which the committee for a national 
trade policy had exhibited in presenting 
the facts on trade policy. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Sponsors FoR CorpDELL Hutt AWARD 

The Cordell Hull Award, established in 
1955 in honor of outstanding contributions 
to US. foreign economic policy, is now to be 
sponsored by the Committee for a National 
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Trade Policy, it was disclosed here today. 
The transfer of the award is being made, it 
was indicated, because the originating or- 
ganization, the Committee on Foreign Trade 
Education, Inc., is discontinuing its activi- 
ties. 

The Hull Award was inaugurated with the 
permission of the Secretary’s family shortly 
before his death in 1955. In presenting the 
award the Committee on Foreign Trade 
Education, Inc., sought to recognize the 
Secretary’s “national leadership * * * great 
tradition of public service * * * established 
in a career of more than half a century as 
Secretary of State and as a Member of both 
the U.S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and * * * his historic sponsorship of 
the reciprocal trade agreements program.” 

The first award honoring Secretary Hull 
was made in 1955 to the late Secretary of 
State’s political protege, Senator ALBERT 
Gore, Democrat, of Tennessee. The next 
award winner was Paul G. Hoffman, former 
Marshall plan Administrator, and the 1957- 
58 award recipient, Clare Boothe Luce. 

In accepting sponsoring of the award a 
spokesmgn for the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy expressed the committee’s 
satisfaction that the continuity of the 
award will now be preserved and added the 


‘hope that the Committee for a National 


Trade Policy would be strengthened by the 
support of all the members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Trade Education. 

B. A. Rittersporn, Jr., long-time chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Trade Educa- 
tion, Inc., said the officers of the organiza- 
tion had decided to transfer the award to 
the Committee for a National Trade Policy 
because of its “vigor in presenting the facts 
on trade policy to the public. The Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy,” he said, 
“has spoken out forcibly for a liberal trade 
policy in order to stimulate national pros- 
perity and strengthen U.S. foreign policy.” 
Mr. Rittersporn added: “The Committee on 
Foreign Trade Education has always been 
pleased to work with the Committee for a 
National Trade Policy; we are delighted 
now, as we conclude our work, that they 
are assuming the responsibility for the Cor- 
dell Hull Award and for continuing the 
tribute to Secretary Hull’s great tradition 
of public service.” 

Sidney A. Swensrud, former chairman of 
the Gulf Oil Corp.,-is now the chairman of 
the Committee for a National Trade Policy, 
Charles P. Taft, general counsel, John W. 
Hight, executive director, and Mrs. Rachel S. 
Bell, legislative director. 


Mr. Rittersporn headed the Committee on 
Foreign Trade Education from its inception 
late in 1953 to early in 1958, when he re- 
signed to join the Washington, D.C., office of 
the European Community for Coal and Steel, 
and, later, to become a member of Gover- 
nor Rockefeller’s campaign organization. He 


‘is now a public relations counsel in New 


York and Washington, 

In his statement Mr. Rittersporn hailed the 
1958 officers of the trade education organiza- 
tion, Warren W. Dwyer, chairman, Norman 
W. Davis, secretary and treasurer, and Rob- 
ert Baldwin and Gerard Palmer, vice chair- 
men. The extension last year of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements legislation until 
June 1962, Mr. Rittersporn said, has been a 
major factor in the decision of the officers 
to conclude the committee’s operation. 

He charged, however, that “the 1958 ex- 
tension contains so many loopholes and 
under-the-counter giveaways to the high 
tariff interests that it would be dead wrong 
to believe that the world’s leading Nation is 
yet equipped to lead in developing world 
trade.” For that reason, he said “the com- 
mitee’s officer anticipated that members 
throughout the Nation will pitch in to help 
the Committee for a National Trade Policy 
win a trade policy that builds up—instead 
of tears down—our international security 
and our domestic prosperity.” 
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The Committee on Foreign Trade Educa- 
tion, Inc., was formed in late 1953 by lead- 
ers of both the New York Young Republican 
and Young Democratic Clubs. It aimed to 
stir public interest in trade policy and to 
win popular support for a liberal trade 
program. In addition to Mr, Rittersporn, 
cofounders included Maureen Black, Ford 
Foundation staff member, Thomas L. Hughes, 
attorney, Maurice Rashbaum, Jr., adver- 
tising executive, Daniel F. Ruge, newly ap- 
pointed director of the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce in Washington, D.C. 
and Robert W. Sweet, onetime assistant U.S. 
attorney in New York, 

Mr. Rittersporn thanked all those who had 
joined the committee’s bipartisan, volunteer 
drive and gave special praise to the directors 
of three of the committee’s national chap- 
ters and affiliates, Mrs. Naomi D. Marshall, 
of New Orleans; Mr. Jerome Jacobson, of 
Washington, D.C.; and Mr. Edward 8S. Flynn, 
of Los Angeles, Calif. He also singled out 
some of the organization’s New York lead- 
ers, Cora Lou Buffum, Peggy Fischer, Edward 
S. Early, Stephanie Edgel, David C. Hamil- 
ton, John Howatt, W. Byron Kantack, Marie 
Ryan Kearney, David C. Lane, Gwelda Mc- 
Phee, Winthrop R. Munyan; and John F. 
Petty. 

Public figures identified with the trade 
education committee as advisors and hon- 
orary members included: Senator Jacob K. 
Javits, Republican, of New York, Senator 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr., Democrat, of 
New Jersey, former ,Gov. Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, Republican, of Maryland, Repre- 
sentative Frank E. Smith, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi, the late Herman P. Eberharter, 
Democratic Congressman from Pennsylvania, 
and former Republican Congressmen, Robert 
W. Kean, of New Jersey, and Albert P. Mo- 
rano, of Connecticut. 

Others included Mr. Whitelaw Reid, former 
editor and publisher of the New York Herald 
Tribune; Col. Redington Fiske, editor of Ex- 
port Trade; Dr. Isador Lubin, former indus- 
trial commissioner in New York State; Harry 
8S. Radcliffe, executive vice president of the 
National Council of American Importers; 
Louis Harris, public opinion analyst; and Dr, 
Raymond Vernon, former director of the New 
York Metropolitan Regien Study. 
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Now Who'll Buy Savings Bonds? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, for several 
weeks the press has given prominent at- 
tention to the President’s request to re- 
move interest rates on E and H bonds as 
well as long-term issues. Most of the 
comment has criticized Congress severely 
for its failure to act. One of the most 
telling arguments in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal was a letter from Prof. 
Cyril A. Zebot of wn University 
printed in the New York Times of Au- 
gust 25, 1959. The last paragraph of 
Professor Zebot’s letter reads as follows: 

Congress must find a way to correct the 
dangerous monetary situation before it ad- 
journs. The political leadership that per- 
mitted the hasty House committee decision 





will fail to detect the source of the grave 
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consequences that will follow if the interest 
rate ceiling on long-term Government bonds 
is not removed now. 


Another sound appraisal of the situa- 
tion appeared in an editorial in the 
Christian Science Monitor of August 20, 
1959, as follows: 

Now WuHo’tt Buy SAavincs Bonps? 


The bonds of & country’s government 
ought to form one of the most attractive 
media for the savings of its citizens. For 
12 months Americans have been cashing in 
more than they have been buying of the 
series E and series H savings bonds which 
trace their lineage back through two World 
Wars. In July the excess of cash-ins over 
purchases surpassed a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 

If a commercial corporation found its se- 
curities losing popularity at that rate it 
wold consider what it could do to make them 
more attractive, either by increasing the rate 
of return or improving its credit or both. 
It is time Congress should consider these 
possibilities with reference to securities of 
the United States. 

Yet, what has happened? The House 
Ways and Means Committee by vote of 14 of 
its 15 Democratic members has tabled the 
bill carrying the authority requested by 
President Eisenhower and the Treasury to 
pay higher interest rates on Government 
bonds of 6-year or longer terms, including 
savings bonds. This action is fiscal irre- 
sponsibility of a blatant sort. One of its 
worst features is that, unless reversed, it 
postpones for a year or more the possibility 
of making Gevernment savings bonds attrac- 
tive to citizens who should be taking a 
financial as well as a civic interest in the af- 
fairs of their Nation, 

Even with an increase from 3% to 3% 
percent in interest rates such as the ad- 
ministration proposes, it would take some 
time to curb the recent movement away 
from Government bonds on the part of in- 
dividual savers and of institutions such as 
banks and insurance companies. 

For that movement has been engendered 
not only by concern over rate of yield on 
an investment but still more by concern for 
safety of the principal—not in terms of 
dollars but in terms of buying power. 
Myriad investors, large and small, have been 
looking for a hedge against inflation, and 
many of them turning to the stock market. 

One irony of the situation is that this 
enlightenment as to the inroads of inflation 
may have come at the end of the infla- 
tionary spiral and at a point where for once 
in a generation bonds might hold their 
value besides paying a reasonable yield. A 
large number of economists now believe that 
consumer prices for the next year or two 
may remain stable—in other words, that 
inflation may be checked. If the boon of a 
decade of peace can be added to rising world 
productivity, this could be a very good 
period for citizens to own bonds—and for 
governments to encourage their ownership. 





Hosting Mr. Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 © 


recently the Dothan Eagle, of Dothan, 
Ala., published a very interesting edito- 
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rial entitled “Hosting Mr. Khrushchev.” 
Some very good ideas are expressed in 
the editorial, which I commend to the 
reading of all Senators. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HostTinc Mr. KHRUSHCHEV 


If Americans heed the requests of Prest- 
dent Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon 
they can put on their best bib and tucker for 
the forthcoming visit of Nikita Khrushchev. 
Both have spoken forthrightly in a plea that 
courtesy be shown the Soviet leader and if 
the forthcoming exchange of visits between 
him and Mr. Eisenhower is to have any 
weight as a warming influence in the cold 
war, it would be well that he be politely 
received. 

Without fawning or, kow-towing, due 
courtesy can be shown Mr. Khrushchev, par- 
ticularly in view of the Russian receptions 
given Mr. Nixon. He can be given a polite 
listening and he can speak his piece, as did 
Mr. Nixon on several occasions, while having 
a@ look-see at America that may do him good. 

Memory is not too short to recall the anger 
expressed widely in the United States by 
individuals and press when Mr. NIxon was 
spat upon and pushed around by South 
American hoodlums on his tour of good will. 

Neither is the recollection gone of some 
slightly shabby treatment accorded Mr. 
Khrushchev’s deputy, Mikoyan, who visited 
here last January and was the target for 
some” perhaps understandable jeering from 
some Hungarian refugees. But Mikoyan also 
was the recipient of some eggs in Chicago 
and San Francisco and this is hardly under- 
standable conduct from democratic and 
sporting Americans who are supposed to be 
the epitome of tolerance. 

Even more recently the mayor of Detroit 
snubbed Soviet Deputy Premier Kozlov and 
refused to welcome him there. 

These events were sharply in contrast to 
the conduct of the Russians during the tour 
of eight American Governors as they called 
on the heads of Soviet Republic States and 
at much variance with Mr. Nrxon’s reception. 
It might be pointed out here that while 
Detroit’s mayor ignored Kozlov, Khrushchev 
unexpectedly invited our Vice President to ° 
his home for an unscheduled overnight visit. 

Concerning the Khrushchev visit here, 
there already is a policy change by high 
Government officials over harsh statements 
about the Russian boss. This was evidenced 
last week in the notable change in text of a 
speech by no less a distinguished official than 
Army Secretary Brucker, and later by the 
change in text of a speech of Gen. Arthur 
Trudeau, Chief of Army’s Research and De- 
velopment. 

Secretary Brucker’s prepared speech had 
belabored Khrushchev for “blatant Soviet 
threats of nuclear devastation” and for re- 
cent “tough talk” to American visitors (the 
Governors) to Moscow. Instead, the Secre- 
tary substituted remarks about the friendly 
reception for Mr. Nirxow which he said 
“promises a better era of understanding.” 

General Trudeau's address was changed to 
eliminate some harsh quotations from Khru- 
shchev himself. 

All of this, of course, including the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon courtesy pleas, is no attempt to 
‘be buddy-buddy with the Soviet’s biggest 
figure or to play footsie-footsie to the extent 
of overdoing politeness. 

Tt is, more to the point, to show the Rus- 
sians that all of our talk of peace and an 
end to the cold war is not empty nothingness 
or sweetness wasted on the desert air, 
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Let Mr. Khrushchev come, see and talk, 
as all do under our vaunted freedom of 
speech. 

We can be as polite asa little dogin a 
meat house, yet be as frank and free as 
Voltaire when he said: 

“I disapprove of what you say but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 





Clara Barton: Beloved Daughter of the 
Third Massachusetts District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks I include therein an out- 
standing and most interesting article en- 
titled “Clara Barton: Angel of the Battle- 
field” which outlines the remarkable 
career and contributions of the illus- 
trious founder of the Red Cross who was 
born in Oxford, Mass., in my district on 
Christmas Day, 1821. 

This article was very ably and appro- 
priately written for the centennial edi- 
tion of the Webster Times, a celebrated 
and splendid newspaper in my district. 
It is the almost incredible story of a 
gifted woman inspired to help the poor, 
the lowly, and the afflicted. 

The great, humane organization she 
founded is an imperishable monument 
to Clara Barton. In the hearts of the 
people, and in the history of the Nation 
and the world, the name of this saintly 
lady will be remembered forever. 

CLARA BARTON: “ANGEL OF THE BATTLE- 

FIELD’—AMERICAN RED CrROsS FOUNDER 

Born rn Oxrorp DeceMBER 25, 1821 


(America’s foremost woman—the “Angel 
of the Battlefield”—was born in Oxford, 
Worcester County, Mass., on Christnras Day, 
1821. For half a century she was the world’s 
leading figure in relieving the suffering of 
the thousands who fought on the fields of 
battle. She became the friend and counsel- 
or of Abraham Lincoln, of Ulysses S. Grant, 
of James A. Garfield, of Hayes, Harrison, 
Cleveland, and McKinley.) 


From the crowned heads of Europe she 
received homage that royalty might envy. 
When, according to the custom, she bent 
to kiss the hand of the Czar of Russia, he 
quickly raised his hand and said, “Nay, 
Barton, not that from you.” 


Clara Barton was perhaps the most per- 
fect incarnation of mercy that the modern 
world has known, and the founder of the 
greatest humanitarian movement in the 
history of nations. Preceded by the scarlet 
cross, Clara Barton went to Washington 
during the Civil War and there—the first 
woman to render aid to the Union soldiers— 
visited the hospitals and brought relief to 
the wounded. Day after day she went down 
to the wharves, where, with the mud and 
gore of Chickahominy still clinging to them, 
were brought the boys in blue and in gray. 

* Then came the eventful Sunday in Sep- 
tember 1862, when she loaded an army 
wagon with supplies and started out alone 
in the wake of General McClellan's army. 
She caught up with McClellan at Antietam 
and took her place in the swift train of 
artillery. At a large barn near a cornfield 
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close to the battleline she made her head- 
quarters, where the Confederate shells fell 
thick and fast, and the cornfield was filled 
with wounded. The army surgeons ran out 
of dressings, and endeavored to make corn- 
husks do. It was then that Miss Barton 
opened her supply case and brought out 
what was needed. “I have everything,” was 
her quiet remark. 

She rounded up 25 men who had come to 
the rear with the wounded and set them to 
work administering restoratives. When her 
bread and broth were spent, she used a 
liquor supply that she carried. Darkness fell 
over the bloody field of battle, and still men 
remained who had not been relieved. “Five 
hundred men,” cried the surgeon general, 
“will die before daybreak unless they have 
attention, and I have no lights.” 

“Get up, Doctor,” said Miss Barton, “I have 
brought plenty of lanterns this time. The 
men will be here in a few minutes to light 
the house. You will have abundance of 
light and all the help you want.” And she 
led him to the door and showed him how 
she had arranged lanterns for the work that 
lay before them. So the candles of her love 
and pity lighted the blood-stained fields of 
Antietam and Fredericksburg. It has been 
said that she bore a charmed life, for though 
her clothing was often grazed, she was never 
wounded. At the close of the Civil War she 
organized the bureau to locate missing men 
or find their burial place. 

At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War, Miss Barton went abroad where she 
aided in caring for the wounded, and where 
afterwards she received many decorations 
and recognition for her service. The Grand 
Duke and Duchess of Baden, the Queens of 
Serbia, Italy and England, the Empress of 
Germany, and the Prince of Jerusalem all 
joined in their thanks for her devotion. 

During the summer of 1877, Miss Barton 
endeavored to get the Red Cross convention 
signed by the Government, but it was not 
until 1881 that she succeeded. In May of 
that year the American Association of the 
Red Cross was formed, and President Garfield 
made her president for life. She continued 
in this office until 1904, when President 
Roosevelt conceived the idea of making the 
Red Cross a military branch of the Govern- 
ment. It was then that Miss Barton re- 
signed. 

In 1892 she sent representatives to Rus- 
sia, where, following her experiences in 
alleviating suffering during the Johnstown 
flood, she helped to relieve the famine. In 
1896 she aided Armenia after Turkish rav- 
ages. After the battle of Santiago was 
fought in 1898 the entire American Navy 
made way for her relief ship. In command 
of the first ship to enter the harbor after the 
capture of Santiago, Miss Barton entered the 
town with food and other necessities. Her 
last work of national importance was in 
connection with the Galveston flood of 1900. 

Miss Barton lived to be 90 years old. From 
her home overlooking the fair Potomac she 
passed her last years a shadowy figure that 
moved through the gardens of Glen Echo, 
a pitying sweetness in her eyes, and a fre- 
quent word of forgiveness to the Nation that 
had taken from her the staff that had borne 
aloft, for more than a half century, the ban- 
ner of the Red Cross. 

A slight stoop was evident in the shoulders 
that had bent over so many sickbeds, but 
the fine dark hair, save for silver lights above 
the ears, remained dark to the end. 

Miss Barton died at Glen Echo, April 12, 
1912. There was in that year considerable 
dissatisfaction that her remains were not in- 
terred in the National Cemetery, but the 
town in which she was born, received the 
body. 

Today, in the cemetery at Oxford, stands 
&@ monument of “red” in the form of a cross 
that marks the grave of the town’s most dis< 
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tinguished citizen. A diabetic camp, named 
for her deeds of mercy, is a tribute to this 
great humanitarian. 

Her birthplace is a national shrine, visited 
by many thousands. 

The town’s greatest citizen, Oxford may 
well be proud of being the birthplace of 
Clara Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross. 





Response to Cosponsorship of Senate 
Joint Resolution 127 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a short 
time ago it was my pleasure to join with 
some of my colleagues in sponsoring 
legislation which is intended to help re- 
lieve the serious shortage, now existing 
in this country, of specially trained 
teachers of the deaf and speech pathol- 
ogists and audiologists. 

From correspondence received from 
educational institutions and individuals 
in my State, as well as from all over 
the Nation, it had become increasingly 
evident that there is a vital need for 
legislation which will help to subsidize 
teachers in training for this noteworthy 
profession. For example, the chairman 
of the Department of Exceptional Edu- 
cation of the University of Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee, Miss Alice Streng, in- 
formed me that that institution has 
been training teachers of the deaf since 
1913, with an average class size of eight 
students, but-—although an active re- 
cruiting campaign had been conducted 
among the student body and high 
schools in the area—the prospects for 
the senior, class this next year consist 
of only two students. Miss Streng had 
attributed this alarming state of affairs 
to several factors—the primary one 
being that teachers of deaf children are 
not usually compensated beyond what 
an ordinary teacher earns, even though 
working with deaf children is an ex- 
tremely difficult and exacting job. In 
addition, the shortage of teachers in 
general has drawn students away from 
the specialties; and, because of limited 
contacts with deaf children in the popu- 
lation, most students are not aware of 
this professional field. 

Statistics prove that Wisconsin is not 
alone in its shortage of teachers of the 
deaf and speech pathologists and audi- 
ologists. It has been reliably estimated 
that there are some 8 million Americans 
of all ages who suffer from speech or 
hearing impairments of such a nature so 
as to seriously handicap them in their 
efforts to become self-supporting, self- 
sufficient taxpaying members of their 
communities. Included in this figure 
are some 30,000 deaf children of school 
age in the United States—an increase in 
1959 of more than 1,200—who require the 
training of some 500 teachers of the deaf 
annually. Despite this requirement, 
there were fewer than 150 such teachers 
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in training over the past academic year. 
In addition, although it is estimated that 
some 20,000 speech pathologists and 
audiologists are needed to properly diag- 
nose, train, and rehabilitate these 8 mil- 
lion handicapped people, there are at 
present only some 2,000 certified special- 
ists in this field. 

It is expected, therefore, that—if en- 
acted—Senate Joint Resolution 127 will 
assist in alleviating this need by estab- 
lishing and conducting a program of 
grants-in-aid to public and nonprofit 
institutions which are engaged in this 
type of training. 

Recently, I have been pleased to re- 
ceive many letters from all over the coun- 
try expressing appreciation for my co- 
sponsorship of Senate Joint Resolution 
127; among them the American Speech 
and Hearing Association, the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
Inc., and the Clarke School for the Deaf. 
I ask unanimous consent to have some 
of these letters printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oRD, as follows: 

AMERICAN SPEECH & 
‘ HEARING ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, DC., August 31, 1959. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Witzy: The American 
Speech & Hearing Association wishes to 
take this opportunity to express its apprecia- 
tion to you for cosponsoring Senate Joint 
Resolution 127 with Senator Hu. 

Your understanding of the tremendous 
need for speech pathologists, audiologists, 
and classroom teachers of the deaf is most 
encouraging to all of us actively engaged in 
work with children and adults severely hand- 
icapped by speech or hearing disabilities. If 
you feel we may provide you with informa- 
tion about the speech and hearing field and 
the needs in this area; please let me know. 
The American Speech & Hearing Associa- 
tion, the national professional association for 
speech, pathologists and audiologists, would 
like to be as helpful as possible in the effort 
to secure passage of this extremely desirable 
legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
KENNETH O, JOHNSON, Ph. D., 
Executive Secretary. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE Dear, INC., 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1959. 


The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR WiLEY: On behalf of 
the 1,200 members of the parents’ section 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, I would like to thank you 
for the work you have done on the prepara- 
tion and introduction of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 127. 

As parents of deaf children we are grate- 
ful for the effort you have made to insure 
their education and help them grow up to 
be productive citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert H. Core, 
Frenaant, Parents’ Section, 


THE CLARKE Scmect, FoR THE Dear, 
Northampton, Mass., August 14, 1959. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SenaToR Writer: All of us associated 
with Clarke School wish to add our expres- 
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sion of appreciation to those of the national 
concerned with the education 
deaf children, as well as the schools for 
the deaf and the parents of deaf children, to 
you for your active interest in our work. 
Senate Joint Resolution 127, which you co- 
sponsored, is a significant step in the history 
of the education of deaf children in this 
country. 

We appreciate the time and effort which 
you have dévoted to this cause, and all of 
the courtesies which you have extended to 
Mr. Evan V. Johnston, our director of devel- 
opment, 


Undoubtedly you will hear from a good . 


many others who are interested in deaf chil- 
dren across the country. The need for 
trained classroom teachers of deaf children 
is urgent, and we in the profession will bend 
every effort to assist you in urging the pas- 
sage of the resolution. 
Sincerely yours, 
Gerorce T. Pratt, Principal, 
THE CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE Dear, 
Northampton, Mass., August 14, 1959. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Thank you very 
much for your thoughtful letter and a copy 
of Senate Joint Resolution 127, along with 
the introductory statement taken from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp relative to Senator 
Hriu’s comments on this legislation. 

Please accept the sincere thanks of the 
many people in the profession of education 
for the deaf, and especially those groups 
that helped promote this proposal. The 
main organizations that have been working 
together to obtain this legislation are the 
Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, the Convention of 
American - Instructors of the Deaf, the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf; and for title II, the American Speech 
and Hearing Association, 

Passage of this resolution will give a tre- 
mendous boost to education for the deaf 
throughout the world. Your interest has 
been deeply appreciated, and you may rest 
assured that we will lend our full facilities 
to the Congress in order to obtain a clear 
picture of the critical needs, and in order 
to aid in passage of Senate Joint Resolution 
127. 

Sincerely yours, 
Evan V. JOHNSTON, 
Director of Development. 





We Are Being Sheared 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker in re- 
cent days on the floor of the House, 
reference has been made to the plight of 
several industries that are being adverse- 
ly affected by this Nation’s trade pol- 
icies. The victims of this program are 
increasing daily. Tiose of us who have 
proclaimed effects of calculated destruc- 
tion to the pettery, ceramic tile, hand- 





were secure, or even being benefitted by 
our suicidal trade program. One of 
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these days, more of my colleagues will 

be awakened to the realization that they 

have been feasting on a poisonous fare, 

pry to the palate, but death to the 
er. 

The trade balance has tipped. Dol- 
lars and gold are pouring out for for- 
eign goods while the products of the 
American workman are staying home,. 
unwanted by other nations of the world, 
whose only interest is in selling to Uncle 
Sam. 

The Zanesville (Ohio) Times Recorder 
in an editorial of August 28, 1959, quoted 
the apt description of Senator ScHOEPPEL 
who said: 

We are making the United States the 
worst place in the world to buy and the best 
place in the world to sellin. If we continue 
we will have full employment in Milan 
and Manila and increasing unemployment in 
Topeka and Detroit, 


It seems impossible that a deliberative, 
representative legislative body could 
have embarked upon such a program to 
weaken our Nation, but the record 
speaks for itself. Markets for our goods 
are dwindling, while we destroy our do- 
mestic market by opening the flood gates 
of trade to foreign nations where a 
workman receives a pittance to compete 
with the wage earners of southeastern 
Ohio. 

It is time for us to wake up to the facts 
of economic life and national survival. 
We are deliberately trading our dollars 
for cheap junk and trash that breaks, 
fades, ravels, cracks, and crumbles. 

The Times Recorder editorial which 
contained the quotation of the distin- 
guished Senator is in its entirety a well- 
reasoned, frank appraisal of our situa- 
tion. I include it at the conclusion of my 
remarks: 

We Art BEING SHEARED 


In the face of the rising tide of imports 
that, encouraged by our do-gooding recip- 
rocal trade programs, have already brought 
US. imports dangerously above exports, some 
public figures in Washington are beginning 
to realize that the survival of one American 
industry after another is at stake. 

Senator ANDREW SOHOEPPEL, Kansas Re- 
publican, now fears for our much bragged 
about standard of living and says: “We are 
making the United States the worst place in 
the world to buy and the best place in the 
world to sellin. If we continue we will have 
full employment in Milan and Manila and 
increasing unemployment in Topeka and 
Detroit.” 

With similar rumbles from solons in north, 
south, east, and west, Congress may be suf- 
ficiently alarmed by next January to consider 
the bleak prospect we have created through 
the export of our industrial know-how, our 
giveaway programs and GATT. But Amer- 
ican wool people, notably the American Sheep 
Producers Council, backed by the processors 
and weavers, decided some time ago to puli 
the industry up by its own boot-straps rather 
than waiting on our lawmakers. Organized 
as Woolens and Worsted# of America, Inc., 
wool people—from the grass country to the 
mills—are awakening the public not only to 
the unique and inherent virtues ef Ameri- 
can-made woolen fabrics but to the impor- 
tance of this far-reaching industry to our 
national economy and national defense. 

In September, which is American Woolen 
Month, we shall be increasingly reminded 
that these natural fibers are still unequaled 
in withstanding both summer’s heat and 
winter’s blast, in providing warmth without 
weight, elasticity that insures long wear and 
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good appearance; qualities that are enhanced 
by its resistance to wrinkles and its non- 
eae the recent developments 
, crease-retention, and wash- 
suite. And we will realize, too, that Ameri- 
can-made woolens are today the finest in the 


world. 
In considering the wool robes of the Be- 


douins which protect these rovers from the- 


desert’s blazing sun and its shivering nights, 
we should also consider the plight of an army 
in the field, in fair weather and foul, without 
woolen uniforms. And without woolgrowers 
and woolen mills of our own, we would be at 
the mercy of nations that might, or might 
not, share with us—even if we were able to 
bring these essential fabrics to our shores. 

When we see the sheep-shearing displays 
that are to be a feature of American Woolen 
Month, let us consider well that, in the inter- 
national senses, we are the sheep. Foreign 
mills with wage scales of one-third to one- 
tenth of our own are doing their very best to 
denude us. Those of us who care about em- 
ployment, prosperity, and safety for this 
country will ask questions before we buy wool 
products. Where does the wool come from? 
Where was it loomed? Until Congress gets 
around to protecting this essential industry, 
Americans must protect it—by buying 
American woolens, 





Let Khrushchev Call Off the Soviet Union’s 
Propaganda Campaign Against Iran 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2,1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, all 
of us have noted, in connection with the 
prospective visit of the Soviet Premier, 
that Mr. Khrushchev states that he de- 
sires a lessening of world tensions. In 
addition, he and other Soviet leaders 
have often asserted that the U.S.S.R. 
does not interfere in the internal. affairs 
of other countries. If Mr. Khrushchev 
really means what he says, he might call 
off the Soviet Union’s abusive and un- 
warranted propaganda campaign against 
Iran, its small neighbor. Apparently, 
Iran’s only sin in Soviet eyes is her 
friendship with the United States. 


Mr. Roscoe Drummond of the New 
York Herald Tribune has pointed up this 
situation in his articles of August 24 and 
August 19. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the articles be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Aug. 19, 1959] 
Reports Are Encowracine From CoLtp War’s 
Fronts 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

It is a good idea to take a clear-eyed look 
occasionally at the big question: How fares 
the cold war? 

To answer this question you have to ask 
others. Are the Communists continuing to 
make friends and influence people? Are they 
even continuing to make enemies and in- 
fluence people? Is their power and is their 


prestige growing—or lessening? Is resist- 
ance to communism strengthening itself? 
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Is US. policy beginning to show some sig- 
nificant dividends? 

We need to avoid being wishful, and some- 
times today’s gain turns out to be tomor- 
row’s loss. But the other extreme also 
needs to be avoided—a kind of whipped-up 
pessimism that everything is falling apart 


under Communist pressure and that nothing 


the United States does ever works. 

The fact is that on the broad fronts of the 
cepld war the evidence justifies two encourag- 
ing reports: 

1. In Europe the Soviet Union has suffered 
several stebacks in recent weeks. 

2. In non~Communist Asia the tide is visi- 
bly turning against communism and the 
capacity and will to resist Communist sub- 
version is increasing. 

What has Moscow most been trying to ac- 
complish in Europe this year? Primarily to 
keep any NATO country from accepting 
American nuclear weapons. It blandly ar- 
gued that Western Europe can better pro- 
tect itself if only Russia has nuclear weapons. 
Then the Kremlin rattled its rockets at Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey and fired off notes and 
threats that they must not receive nuclear 
weapons from the United States. These 
countries refused to be intimidated and 
their answer was that “we'll decide what's 
best for our defense.” 

For months now the Kremlin has been di- 
recting a massive and abusive propaganda 
campaign against Iran, seeking to force its 
Government to break its ties with the West— 
or else. The sturdy Iranians refuse to yield. 

Premier Khrushchey found the Scandina- 
vians so unresponsive to his bill of goods that 
he had to call off his scheduled month-long 
trip to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. And 
the 100,000 Poles who cheered and beflowered 
the Nixons weren't cheering their own un- 
wanted Communist leaders nor the Kremlin’s. 

In Asia from Indonesia to India the neu- 
tralist nations are becoming less neutral to 
communism all the time. President Sukarno 
has ejected the Communists in his Cabinet, 
as has the new government in Ceylon. Nearly 
all the free regimes in Asia are achieving 
new levels of stability and economic growth. 

Washington officials are much encouraged 
by these developments, and the validity of 
their appraisal has new confirmation in the 
reports which Ernest K. Lindley of News- 
week has brought back from his 3-month 
survey from Lebanon to Korea. He is not one 
given to overstatement or lightheaded opti- 
mism. He writes: 

“In Asia the tide has turned in our favor. 
The appeal, influence, and prestige of com- 
munism are waning.” 

There are, of course, some very consider- 
able reasons; such as Red China’s bald ag- 
gression against Tibet, the brutal regimenta- 
tion of the communes which has alienated 
many of the overseas Chinese, the firm and 
successful stand against the Communist 
effort to take the offshore islands near For- 
mosa last year, the gross violation of demo- 
cratic institutions by the Communists in 
Kerala. 

But there are other reasons which have 
contributed to turning the tide. American 
economic aid has helped. More Asians are 
coming to see that the SEATO military 
alliance is a deterrent and shield against 
aggression. Our refusal to withdraw from 
the offshore islands in the face of Communist 
fire heartened all the free Asian governments. 

Obviously this is no time to weaken or alter 
U.S. policies, including economic aid and 
nonadmission of Red China to the U.N., who 
helped to bring about these results. 


{From the Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1959] 
ADVICE FoR Mr. K. 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
HE COULD IMPROVE THE CLIMATE HERE 


There is no doubt that Premier Khru- 
shchey wants his visit to the United States 
to be harmonious. To that end, from the 
very day the exchange of visits was an- 


‘have turned over six of the bodies. 
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nounced, the Kremlin called off its more 
abusive propaganda attacks directed against 
America and Americans. 

There is criticism on Radio Moscow, but 
the rough language of the past is now muted 
and sometimes the Soviet. press actually 
speaks a good word about the Anttrican 
exhibition. 

This is all very nice, but it doesn’t mean 
much, A temporary interruption in the flow 
of anti-American propaganda is not going 
to improve the climate for Mr. Ehushchev’s 
trip a very great deal—if at all. I wonder if 
Mr. Khrushchev would like to know how 
really to improve the climate? What counts 
is what is done, not what is said or left un- 
said, and I can think of three things the 
Soviet Premier could do to guarantee a 
courteous, responsive, and hopeful reception 
in the United States. 

They are these: 

The matter of Iran—Here is an innocent, 


harmless, brave country bordering on the . 


Soviet Union which is certainly no military 
threat to anybody. In 1946 and 1947 Moscow 
sought to take part of Iran by setting up a 
separate Communist state in the province of 
Azerbaijan supported by Soviet troops which 
then refused to leave after World War II. 

Because of the continuing Soviet threat, 
Iran joined the defensive Baghdad Pact and 
strengthened its ties with the United States 
and the West. 

Since the war Soviet policy toward Iran 
has alternated between honeyed words and 
bristling threats. For a year now it has been 
using the bristling-threat tactic. Moscow 
wants to force Iran out of the Baghdad Pact 
and to make it sever its ties with the United 
States. It wants Iran neutral, isolated, and 
under its protective arm. 

Since January of 1959 Radio Moscow in its 
Persian language broadcasts has been sharp- 
ly critical of Iran, vilifying personally the 
Shah and inviting the violent overthrow of 
the Iranian Government. It has done more. 
It has set up a clandestine radio in Soviet 
territory claiming to be the national voice 
of Iran and attempting openly to incite to 
revolt. On May 23, it pleaded: “Patriotic 
Iranians, crusade against the plunderers of 
Iran.” On July 2, it urged: “Dear compa- 
triots, crusade against the detested regime 
of the Shah.” 

If Mr, Khrushchev wants to improve the 
climate for his American visit, he could call 
off Moscow’s abusive campaign against Iran. 

The matter of the American fliers—on 
June 27, 1958, Soviet pilots shot down an 
unarmed American transport which had 
lost its way a few miles off its course over 
the Soviet-Armenian frontier. We have in 
our possession and we have given to the 
Soviet Government the complete earwitness 
of what happened. It is a continuous tape 
recording of the conversation of the Soviet 
pilots which literally reveals their words 
and Russian voices telling each other that 
they had spotted the lost U.S. plane, that 
they recognized it as an unarmed transport, 
that they agreed which should attack first 
and which should finish it off. There were 
17 Americans in the plane. The Soviets 
They 
claimed the plane crashed by accident, that 
they know nothing of the other 11. 

If Mr, Khrushchev wants to improve the 
climate for his U.S. visit, he could provide 
an informative and frank report on the 
missing 11 U.S. fliers. 

The matter of Laos—We believe that the 
Soviet Union is aiding and abetting the 
Chinese and Vietnamese Communist aggres- 
sion against the independent and non-Com- 
munist state of Laos. 

If Mr. Khrushchey wants to improve the 
climate for his American Visit, he could use 
his influence with his Communist colleagues 
to call off the attack and if he is unable to 
succeed and wants to prove that he tried, he 
can announce that he will not veto U.N. 
Security Council action to restore peace. 
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Aptuxcet: Birthplace of American Capi- 
talism and Free Enterprise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2,1959 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, in the year 
1627 the Aptuxcet Trading Post was es- 
tablished in what is now the town of 
Bourne, Mass., on the banks of the 
Manamet River, later to become part of 
the Cape Cod Canal. The post, a replica 
of which stands on the original founda- 
tions, was the birthplace of American 
capitalism and free enterprise. 


On September 5 and 6 the town of 
Bourne will celebrate its 75th anniver- 
sary. I regard as timely the inclusion in 
that celebration of. a pageant depicting 
historical events connected with the 
Aptuxcet Trading Post, and welcome it 
as an opportunity of acquainting my col- 
leagues in the Congress with the signifi- 
cant role played by the post in the estab- 
lishment of the American capitalistic 
system and free enterprise. 


Mr. Speaker, with leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp, I include the fol- 
lowing pertinent information, provided 
by sponsors of the Aptuxcet Pageant, 
1959: Bourne Historical Society, Old 
Colony Union Women’s Club of Bourne, 
and Buzzards Bay Chamber of Com- 
merce, as written by Mrs. Elinor D. 
Kemp, chairman of the Aptuxcet Pag- 
eant Committee: 

The agreement setting up the Aptuxcet 
Trading Post and giving certain of their 
number control of the trade there, was writ- 
ten and signed by the colonists of Plimoth 
Plantation at the plantation, 20 miles dis- 
tant. Its purpose was to pay off the huge 
debt still owed to the London backers of the 
Mayflower expedition, to transport more of 
their brethren to Plimoth, and to bring 
profit to the colony. 

This agreement was the first business con- 
tract drawn up and signed in America and 
establishes Aptuxcet’s claim as the birth- 
place of American capitalism. 

In Aptuxcet’s organization and in the rea- 
sons that brought it into being lie the basic 
concepts of that which is typical of our 
present-day American capitalistic system. 
The venture was undertaken, through free 
and democratic process, by people with faith 
in God and an unswerving devotion to obli- 
gations at home and abroad. 

Thus, the Aptuxcet Trading Post, as a 
symbol of American capitalism, can be a 
powerful anti-Communist weapon. The 
methods and motives of its founders are the 
antithesis of everything inherent in Soviet 
communism. Where American capitalism 
was founded on faith, freedom, and honor, 
Soviet communism is dedicated to atheism, 
enslavement, international deceit, and Com- 
munist world domination by whatever means 
will serve. 

Communism seeks the destruction of our 
capitalistic system by use of the “big lie.” In 
the Aptuxcet story we have the “big truth.” 
American capitalism, which has brought 
abundance and enrichment to our society, 
and which we have shared freely with the 
world, was from its earliest beginnings firmly 
rooted in moral principles. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like also to in- 
clude in the Recorp a special message 


from Richard Cardinal Cushing, arch- 
bishop of Boston, sent to the town of 
Bourne in honor of this event: 

I am very pleased to hear that the town 
of Bourne is this year celebrating the dia- 
mond jubilee of its foundation, The little 
towns of Massachusetts have always been 
model communities of family living where 
the finest qualities of religion and patriotism 
have blended to give us the ablest of men 
and most loyal of citizens. 

Bourne has a special distinction in having 
within its borders the old Pilgrim Trading 
Post in Aptuxcet where we can say that the 
world of business began in America. When 
Governor Bradford had drawn up an agree- 
ment with a group of colonists to regulate 
the trading in furs, lumber, and the rest, 
he could not have foreseen the great eco- 
nomic empire which would one day be 
America. At the same time, in those modest 
beginnings, he underscored the lasting prin- 
ciples which should mark every business 
enterprise—honesty, fair dealing with labor 
and mutual confidence. 

Many years have passed since 1627 and 
there have been many changes in human 
life and living but what was begun at 
Aptuxcet was well founded, and as long as 
America continues to honor the old vir- 
tues, we will have a Nation, not just eco- 
nomically strong, but what is more impor- 
tant, morally strong as well. 

My blessings and good wishes to the citi- 
zens of Bourne on their happy anniversary. 
May God watch over them always. 


Mr. Speaker, from the correspondence 
of Governor Bradford, and from his his- 
tory “Of Plimouth Plantation,” it has 
been found that this trading post not 
only played a most vital part in the 
financial struggles of the early settlers, 
but appears to have been what truth- 
fully may be called the cradle of Ameri- 
can commerce. 

The Bourne Historical Society, which 
owns the ancient site, believing that 
every opportunity should be embraced to 
preserve landmarks of our earliest his- 
tory as an aid to inspiring future Ameri- 
cans with gratitude to the founders of 
the Nation, has, with the support of the 
General Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants and many friendly citizens, erected 
on the original foundations a permanent 
replica of the old buildings as a me- 
morial to the early traders who, by their 
tenacity of high purpose, here blazed a 
definite and successful beginning of the 
trail of the Nation’s commerce. 

- I feel privileged, Mr. Speaker, to be the 
Representative in Congress of this most 
important town, with its rich heritage, 
and of the people there perpetuating the 
characteristics of the early 17th century 
ogy to whom at this time we pay 

onor. 





Rabbi Robert I. Kahn, of Houston, Tex., 
Chosen as National Chaplain of Amer- 
_ ican Legion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on August 27, I had the pleasure 
and privilege of addressing the 41st Na- 
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tional Convention of the American Le- 
gion, at Minneapolis, Minn. On the 
previous day, the Legion chose as its 
new national chaplain, Rabbi Robert I. 
Kahn, of Houston, Tex. 

Mr. President, the Lone Star State is 
proud of this honor that has been be- 
stowed upon Rabbi Kahn, for he is in- 
deed a distinguished man of faith. Rab- 
bi Kahn is known in Texas for his 
intelligence, his character and capacity 
for leadership, and his warm sensitivity. 
I am delighted that the American be- 
gion has made this choice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article entitled “Legion 
Chooses Texas Rabbi To Be Chaplain,” 
written by Willmar Thorkelson, and 
published in the Minneapolis Star of 
August 27, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LeGIon. CHooses Trexas RABBI To Bre 
CHAPLAIN 


(By Willmar Thorkelson) 


A tall Texas rabbi whose parents and 
brother live in Minneapolis was elected to- 
day as new national chaplain of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Dr. Robert I. Kahn, 48, for 15 years rabbi 
of Congregation Emanu-El in Houston, Tex., 
is the third Jewish clergyman in the 40-year 
history of the Legion to serve as its chaplain. 

He succeeds Msgr. John J. Twiss, pastor 
of St. Peter’s Catholic Church in Lowell, 
Mass., who has served during the past year. 

Rabbi Kahn is son of Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
L. Kahn, 3908 South Sheridan Avenue, and 
a@ brother of Howard 8S. Kahn, 6133 South 
Oliver Avenue, former Minneapolis Housing 
and Redevelopment Commissioner and un- 
successful candidate for the Minneapolis 
School Board in the June election. 

On the basis of his Army experience, Rabbi 
Kahn said that he didn’t expect his being a 
non-Christian would be a handicap in serv- 
ing as Legion chaplain. 

“When I was in the Army,” he explained, 
“I was rabbi to the Jewish soldiers but chap- 
lain to all men of the outfit, That's what 
I think I'll be in the Legion.” 

He noted that in many of its public func- 
tions, the Legion has developed a trio ap- 
proach and has clergy representing the three 
major faiths—Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Jewish. 

Asked if he had seen any results of the 
Legion’s “Back to God” movement, Rabbi 
Kahn observed that they had been more in 
quality than in quantity. 

He said he referred to the quality of the 
services at Legion conventions, the response 
to Legion telecasts and the feeling among 
legionnaires that the “Back to God” effort 
was not empty piety, but honest recogni- 
tion that religion plays.an important role 
in all of life. 

The rabbi was endorsed for national chap- 
lain by the Legion’s Texas department which 
said he had brought it “the very best in 
spiritual guidance” during his term as de- 
partment chaplain. 

A rabbi of the reformed or liberal wing 
of American Judaism, Dr. Kahn was born 
in Des Moines, Iowa, in 1910. 

He received his AB. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1932, and his 
rabbinical degree from Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati, in 1935. 

He earned a doctor of Hebrew letters de- 
gree from the latter college in 1950. His 
thesis was on “Anglo-Jewish Preaching in 
the 19th Century.” 

Rabbi Kahn began his career as a clergy- 
man at Congregation Beth Israel, Houston, 
in 1935, 
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He served in the Army chaplains’ corps 
from 1940 to 1945, spending 2 years over- 
seas with combat troops of the Sixth Army. 

During this time, he conducted services 
in New Guinea and the Philippines at more 
than a dozen different island installations. 
He was a captain when separated from serv- 
ice. He joined the Legion a month after 
leaving the Army. 

He was elected rabbi of Congregation 
Emanu-El, then a new congregation, while 
still overseas. During his rabbinate, the 
congregation has grown from 200 to more 
than 1,100 families and has built a new 
temple. 

Dr. Kahn is married to the former Rozelle 
Rosenthal of Dallas, Tex. They have three 
children, 


The Visiting Fireman Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal on the 
forthcoming visit of Premier Khru- 
shchev: 

THE UNSPOKEN Risk 

In his speech to the American Legion con- 
vention, Vice President Nrxon gave the clear- 
est official explanation so far of a matter 
that puzzles and disturbs many Americans— 
why the administration decided to invite 
Soviet Premier Khrushchey to this country. 

What Mr. Nixon said, it seems to us, adds 
up to a responsible and dignified answer to 
that question. And if the U.S. can only 
stick to the approach defined by Mr. Nixon 
once the Big Two talks get going, then there 
need be little fear of the outcome. 

Here is how Mr. Nixon summed up the 
present administration attitude: 

“It would be naive and wishful thinking 
to assume that the visit * * * will result in 
any basic change in the Communist objective 
of world domination or their adherence to 
policies designed to achieve that goal. * * * 
Everything (Khrushchev) sees in the United 
States will be seen through Communist eyes 
and the picture will be distorted or magni- 
fied. * ef 

“What useful purpose, then, will this visit 
serve? Putting it in its simplest terms, 
while understanding alone will not bring 
peace, misunderstanding could provoke war.” 
Mr. Nixon then discussed some of Khru- 
shchev's dangerous misconceptions about the 
United States, misconceptions which just 
might be tempered by his visit despite his 
Communist bias. On such, containing obvi- 
ous dangers of a miscalculation on the 
Kremlin’s part: Khrushchev is convinced 
that millions of Americans do not support 
the President in his firm stand against com- 
munism. 

“In a nutshell,” the Vice President went 
on, “if we are to have a Soviet leader with 
such power in his hands, it is better to have 
one who knows the world than who is iso« 
lated in the Kremlin.” 

In addition, Mr. Nrxon discounted the fear 
that the American people and their leaders 
will be lulled by Khrushchev into a false 
sense of security and trust. We agree with 
the Vice President there, too; not many 
Americans ever were taken in by commu- 
nism, despite the wartime attitude of their 
Government, and certainly President Eisen- 

ae isn’t going to be fooled at this late 
ate. 
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Still, it will take all Mr. Eisenhower's skill 
and firmness to avoid a somewhat subtler 
risk, unspoken by Mr. Nrxon in his admira- 
ble presentation. In large part this risk 
stems from the very nature of this kind of 
get-together. Here are by all odds the two 
most powerful men in the world, conferring 
together for several’ days during Khru- 
shchey’s stay. The President will need all 
his present determination to keep this from 
being in fact a summit meeting—-the summit 
of summits, to pursue that abused metaphor. 

For in these circumstances, with such un- 
precedented power in the hands of two men, 
the temptation is inherent, and will doubt- 
less grow as the days go on, to use that 
power; in our case, for what we deem to be 
the good of the world. If the stalemate of 
the oppressive cold war, with its constant 
risk of nuclear war, could seemingly be 
broken with a word, even a ticit understand- 
ing, many men would find the temptation 
irresistible. 

This would not be the same as being 
“lulled” by a false-faced enemy. The risk, 
if any, is of being lulled into a slip by one’s 
own longing for real peace after all these 
years of bitter frustrations, heavy burdens, 
and incessant dangers. Lulled by the feel- 
ing Mr. Eisenhower himself eloquently ex- 
pressed the other day in defense of the 
forthcoming meetings: “‘What we are talk- 
ing about is the human race and what’s go- 
ing to happen to it.” Lulled in short, not 
by the vice of megalomania but by the virtue 
of compassion for humanity. 

That is why we think Mr. Nrxon’s speech 
is more important than an explanation, use- 
ful though that is. It should also be a pol- 
icy guide. So long as the Government ad- 
heres, throughout the trying talks ahead, to 
the coldly courteous, cautiously exploratory 
attitude he has outlined, the subtle risk 
need never become threatening. 


Remarks on Diversion of Water Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my remarks 
on the diversion of water issue. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY BE- 
FORE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ON 
DIvERSION OF WATER IssvuE 
Let us first get a little of the history 

involved in this water diversion. Since 1922, 
bills have been introduced in Congress to 
authorize the diversion. ‘They were intro- 
duced mostly by*Congressmen from the city 
of Chicago. The bills based their right for 
the diversion of water from Lake Michigan 
on the following grounds: 

(1) Sanitation—for sewage disposal pur- 
poses. . 

(2) Public health—caused by contamina- 
tion of waters of the Chicago River, the 
Chicago Sanitary District Canal, and the 
Illinois Waterway. 

(3) Diversion would permit the genera- 
tion of additional waterpower at the Chi- 
eago District Lockport plant. 

(4) Fish life would be restored. 

(5) It would eliminate damage by ex- 
tremely high waters of Lake Michigan. 
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(6) Navigation requirements of the Illi- 
nois Waterway demanded additional diver- 
sion. 

(7) Then there was the position that di- 
version should be authorized to take care of 
a variety of demands in the Mississippi 
River watershed. 

Harry Truman once quoted Justice Holmes 
as follows: “A page of history is worth a 
volume of logic,” so let us get at some of the 
historical -facts. 

The controversy originated between the 
years 1892 and 1900 when the Chicago metro- 
politan area cut a canal across the Conti- 
nental Divide. Previously the [Illinois- 
Michigan Canal was completed in 1848. This 
canal soon became polluted with sewage; 
and, finally, in 1887, the Commission studied 
three methods of sewage disposal and rec- 
ommended as the most economical the dis- 
charge of the sewage into the Des Plaines 
River through a canal across the Continental 
Divide. The legislature took action and the 
sanitary district was created with power to 
handle the situation. At that time, the 
sanitary district embraced an area of 185 
square miles—it now embraces 600 square 
miles, 

Since the opening of the canal, the Chi- 
cago River has been reversed. Then, it flowed 
into Lake Michigan—now it flows away from 
Lake Michigan. The purpose of the canal 
was the disposal of sewage and the produc- 
tion of electricity, so the Court found. 

In 1907, an application was made to do 
certain work on the Calumet-Sag Channel 
to increase the flow from Lake Michigan 
through said channel. But this was refused 
by the Secretary of War. In spite of this, 
the sanitary district went right ahead; so 
the United States brought suit in 1908. 
Then, another application of the district in 
1913 was denied by the Secretary of War. 

In 1908, pursuant to the amendment of 
the constitution of Illinois, development was 
begun of a project that would contruct 
powerplants, locks, bridges, and dams, start- 
ing at the water powerplant near Lockport 
to a point on the Illinois River near Utica; 
the justification therefore was that it would 
provide about $3 million a year from the 
use of water diverted from Lake Michigan 
for waterpower purposes. 

Well, the diversion was made without the 
consent of the States bordering on the Great 
Lakes, and in defiance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Temporary permits were granted 
from time to time by reluctant Secretaries 
of War on the plea that the district and 
Illinois had neglected or refused to install 
modern sewage disposal plants and that the 
health of the people would be impaired. 

The sewage pollution continued to be of- 
fensive up through the years. In 1925, the 
U.S. position for injunctive relief was af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court, although the 
Secretary granted a permit for diversion of 
8,500 cubic feet—looking to a progressive 
reduction. Meanwhile, in 1920, the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of the 
United States, made a report stating, in sub- 
stance, that Chicago was debarred from any 
claim for indulgence; that it had defiantly 
opposed the Government and was in open 
disregard of the law; and that they had ex- 
pended money of their constituents in prose- 
cution of unwise and illegal plans, 

In 1927, the Court, having referred the 
action of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michi- 
gan to Special Master Charles Evans Hughes, 
who said that the district, in relying on the 
arguments with reference to the health of 
its people, had long delayed the subject of 
suitable sewage plants as a means of avoid- 
ing future diversion. Therefore, the district 
could not complain if an immediately heavy 
burden was placed upon the district because 
of its attitude and its course of action. The 
Court further required that the rights of the 
complainants be restored gradually; giving 
the district time to provide adequate means 
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for disposing of the sewage. In other words, 
the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that the Chi- 
cago Sanitary District, and the State of 
Tllinois, must stop the illegal diversion (281 
US. 179) and the Court observed that “the 
diversion of water for sewage disposal was 
held illegal.” 

In 1932, on the application of the States, 
includ.ng Ohio, the Court appointed a Spe- 
cial Master, Edward F. McClellan. He found 
that the causes of delay in obtaining ap- 
proval of the contruction of controlling 
works in the Chicago River “are total and 
inexcusable failures of the defendants to 
make an application to the Secretary of War 
for such approval.” The Court entered its 





decree and provided for “gradual reduction’ 


of the diversion of waters of the Great Lakes, 
St. Lawrence system through the Chicago 
drainage canal; the reduction should be 
down to 1,500 cubic feet per second by De- 
cember 31, 1938.” 

Again, the district delayed and, in 1932, 
application was made by the complainants 
again for a special officer to see that the de- 
cree of April 21, 1930 (281 U.S. 696) was 
carried out. 

In 1933, the Court enlarged its decree to 
provide that “the State of Illinois is re- 
quired to take the necessary steps to com- 
plete adequate. sewage disposal plants and 
sewers to the end that the reduction of di- 
version may be made at the times fixed in 
the decree.” The sanitary district then de- 
manded that the Federal Government pur- 
chase the canals, paying $90 million there- 
for. The engineer department reported 
against it and this started the flood of bills; 
beginning in 1937, in the 75th Congress, 
seeking authorization for increased diversion 
of water. 

In the Supreme Court Decree of April 21, 
1930, there was a requirement in paragraph 
5 that the defendant’s sanitary district file 
with the clerk of the court semiannwvally, on 
July 1 and January 1 of each year—begin- 
ning July 1, 1930—a report to the Court ade- 
quately setting forth the progress made in 
the construction of the sewage treatment 
plants and appurtenances outlined in the 
program. Also, it was to set forth the extent 
and effect of the operation thereof and the 
average diversion of water from Lake Michi- 


gan. ‘ 

Again, the sanitary district failed to com- 
ply with this order. The last semiannual re- 
port was filed on January 2, 1939, which 
said that “the complete treatment ‘of all 
sewage will not be possible until July 
1939,”—although the district was required to 
complete construction of the facilities on or 
before December 31, 1938. In January 1940, 
an application was made again for more di- 
version. The Court said, in relation to the 
same, “Illinois has failed to show that it has 
provided all possible means at its command 
for the completion of the sewage treatment 
system as required by the decree and no ade- 
quate excuse has been presented for the de- 
lay.” The Court appointed a special master 
again and he recommended that the petition 
of Illinois be dismissed. The Supreme Court 
upheld the master’s report. 

Again, in 1956, Illinois petitioned the Court 
for a temporary modification of the decree 
and the Solicitor General filed a memoran- 
dum on behalf of the Government, as amicus 
curiae; pointing out the interests of the 
United States with regard to the paramount 
power of Congress in relation to navigation 
and treaties between the United “States and 
Canada which affect the total problem of 
diversion. The Court, on the application of 
the district, granted a petition for tempo- 
rary increase of diversion to, and including, 
January 31, 1957, and extended it again to 
February 28, 1957 (352 U.S. 983). 

HISTORY OF THE FIGHT IN CONGRESS 


Since 1920, bills have been entered’ to in- 
crease the diversion. Twice President Eisen- 
hower has vetoed bills; stating, in substance, 
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that he was unable to approve the Dill 
because: 

(1) Existing diversions are adequate for 
navigation on the LDlinois Waterway and 
Mississippi River. 

(2) All methods of control of lake levels, 
and protection of property on the Great 
Lakes, should be considered before arbitrar- 
ily proceeding with the proposed increased 
diversion. 

(3)- Diversions should be authorized with 
reference to negotiations with Canada. 

(4) The legitimate interests of other 
States affected by the diversions may be 
adversely affected. 

In the 85th Congress, a bill providing for 
an additional diversion for 3 years was 
passed in the House, but failed in the Sen- 
ate. 

The Chicago district pressure hi\s not been 
limited to bills in Congress. Applications 
were made to Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, with Secretaries of War and with var- 
ious boards and commissions. 

Now, it is evident that Chicago has no 
health problem. Back in 1940 it was claimed 
that diversion was necessary because the 
pollution in the Chicago drainage canal con- 
stituted a menace to health. The special 
master, after extensive hearings, held that 
there was no menace to health. We know 
very well that an additional diversion of 
1,000 cubic feet will not clean up the objec- 
tionable conditions in the Illinois Waterway 
as long as untreated, and partially treated, 
sewage and sludge is permitted to enter the 
waterway. The permanent solution is to 
keep pollution out of the Chicago area’s 
waterways by enforcing State and district 
laws prohibiting the dumping of raw, or par- 
tially treated, sewage, chemicals, and other 
materials in the streams and waterways of 
the State of Illinois. Eminent sanitary en- 
gineers are agreed that the effluent (liquid 
residual which remains after complete treat- 
ment of the well of an operated sewage dis- 
posal plant of an activated-sludge of modern 
type) is a clear, odorless liquid—nonputres- 
cible which requires no chlorination and in 
which fish can live. The sanitary district 
affirms that the effluent of its northside 
treating plant “is almost as clear as drinking 
water, and quite as harmless as it finally 
leaves the plant through an outlet and into 
and through an artificial channel which dis- 
=. into the Chicago River” (278 U.S. 

There is no claim that additional diversion 
is needed for navigation on the Illinois 
Waterway, or for navigation on the Missis- 
sippi River. Im a recent report by the 
division engineer, he states that “commerce 
on the Illinois Waterway has increased from 
1,600,000 tons, in 1935, to 21 million tons 
in 1955.” . Recent studies of present and 
prospective water requirement for navigation 
on the Illinois Waterway show that the 
authorized diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per 
second from Lake Michigan is adequate to 
meet those requirements. 

The Alton lock, which was provided by 
Public Law 500, will take care of any trouble 
during low water. 

Now, the Supreme Court has made it 
pretty clear that it will not permit any addi- 
tional diversion at Chicago until the dis- 
trict utilizes all practical means, other than 
diversion, to alleviate conditions complained 
of. The US. Public Health Service has in- 
dicated that there are measures Which the 
sanitary district can take which would han- 
dle the situation: Sewage treatment through 
aeration or chlorination, or the combination 
of the two. (See Senate Subcommittee on 
Public Works hearings, 1958, p. 92.) Based 
on aeration, the first cost would be $2 mil- 
lion; annual cost $250,000. Based on chlori- 
nation, the first cost is not given; annual 
cost $550,000. 

It is very evident that the reason the 
sanitary district urges additional diversion 
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is to avoid the normal] and usual sanitation 
costs which would be required in expanding 
its facilities. Away back in 1913, when ap- 
plication was made to Henry Stimson, Secre- 
tary of War, he stated: 

“The demands for diversion at Chicago 
are based solely upon the needs for sanita- 
tion of that city. Every drop of water taken 
out of the lake necessarily tends to nullify 
costly improvements made under direct au- 
thority of Congress throughout the Great 
Lakes; and, it is manifestly said that, as 
long as the city is permitted to increase the 
amount of water which it may take from the 
lakes, there will be very strong temptation 
placed upon it not to take a more scientific— 
and possibly a more expensive—method to 
dispose of the sewage.” 

The Supreme Court on April 21, 1930, lim- 
ited the amount of water that could be 
diverted from the Great-Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system to 1,500 cubic feet in addition to 
domestic pumpage (281 U.S. 696). 

There are the House bill, the Senate bill, 
and the amended bill, all considered by the 
committee. A study of the bills indicates 
quite clearly that some fertile minds which 
drew the two amendments were trying to 
meet some of the arguments that were made. 
The Power Authority of the State of New 
York, when it accepted the licenses granted 
to it by the Federal Power Commission for 
the construction of the Niagara power proj- 
ects, did so, relying on the decree mentioned 
above. 

The Canadian Government and the State 
of New York will in the course of the next 
8 or 4 years have completed the power proj- 
ects at an expense of over half a billion doi- 
lars. By that time, the power projects will 
be in full operation and a diversion of 1 
year will be felt, causing a loss yearly of over 
a million dollars in income. -So there is no 
question that the power authority would be 
deprived of substantial legal rights. 

As we have already stated, such a diver- 
sion in violation of the Court’s decree and 
the legal treaties would justify the claims 
of Canada to divert all the water from the 
Columbia River. 

Now the next question arises, Is there any 
need for a diversion of 1,000 cubic feet per 
second for such a study? Senate Document 
No. 128 of the 85th Congress, ist session, 
states: “Recent studies of present and pro- 
spective water requirements for navigation 
on the Illinois Waterway show that the 
authorized diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per 
second from Lake Michigan is adequate to 
meet those requirements” (p. 48) and shows 
that losses would result from increased di- 
version to navigation, power development, 
and shore property interest. Further, that 
if the water were diverted, such study could 
not possibly demonstrate that the levels of 
the Great Lakes and the flow at Niagara and 
the St. Lawrence River would not be affected 
detrimentally—with adverse effects on navi- 
gation and power development. It would 
also show, if such diversion were made, in- 
creased power production at the sanitary dis- 
trict’s plant at Lockport, Ill., saving the dis- 
trict money. 

The US. Department of Health in its re- 
port of April 29, 1957, suggests the answer 
by means of chlorination and aeration. 

Added diversion will not benefit naviga- 
tion on the Illinois Waterway; it will affect 
adversely navigation on the Great Lakes. 
It will not solve the problem of sewage in 
the sanitary district. It will affect adversely 
the power authority and benefit the district 
power generation. 

All these facts raise a Constitution issue 
of the power of Congress to authorize addi- 
tional diversion. But if it should be con- 
stitutional—end only the Court can decide 
that—it certainly is unfair to injure the 
property rights of people in Michigan and 
Wisconsin and deprive navigation and 
downstream power interests of their rights 
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solely for the economic benefit of the 
sanitary district, 

Now that the Court has appointed a 
master, he should handle the matter. Per- 
haps it should be referred to the Commis- 
sion under the authority of article IV of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. 

Certainly diversion is unnecessary. It 
involves the rights, obligations and inter- 
ests of the United States and Canada, as 
well as the litigating States and the in- 
habitants thereof. 

REASONS FOR DENYING DIVERSION 


1. The legislation will jeopardize our 
friendly relations with Canada. Canada is 
the best friend we have got in the world. 
Besides that she’s our best neighbor, our 
best customer. 

The two notes which follow, which I ask 
to be printed at the end of my remarks, 
clearly demonstrate how inappropriate it 
would be for Congress to take action. 

2. The Great Lakes watershed: Canada 
and the United States are trustees thereof. 
If the door is opened now a flood of requests 
will come to the Congress from other com- 
munities along the St. Lawrence and in 
other States. Already the Ohio communi- 
ties have discussed taking from Lake Erie 
water to the Ohio River watershed, and re- 
cently a group of Texans has suggested that 
a pipeline be built to the Great Lakes to 
tap the water thereof. 

3. The increase in diversion comes at a 
time when the Great Lakes are headed for a 
record low lake level. At a time when every 
inch of diversion accentuates great losses 
in shipping, hydroelectric power plants on 
the Niagara and St. Lawrence River and also 
the harbors of port cities. 

4. We and Canada have put into the St. 
Lawrence development between us a billion 
dollars. The utilization of the Seaway re- 
quires high water levels. Chicago diversion 
will nullify, to some extent, the benefits de- 
rived from the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


U.S. ARMY ENGINEERS REPORT 


1. The engineers have stated that a tem- 
porary 3-year diverison of 1,000 cubic feet 
per second would lower Lakes Michigan- 
Huron by five-eighths of an inch and Lakes 
Erie and Ontario would be lowered by three- 
eighths of an inch. 

They also stated that an increased diver- 
sion of 1,000 cubic feet per second at Chicago 
would affect the flow and production of 
power in the Niagara River, the St. Lawrence 
River and in the Mlinois hydroelectric 
plants—having an adverse effect on hydro- 
electric energy evaluated at $408,000 to 
$918,000. 

2. The permanent diversion of 1,000 cubic 
feet per second would have the effect of 
lowering the levels in Lake Michigan-Huron, 
and the estimated annual average economic 
loss to the U.S. Great Lakes fleet would’ be 
$240,000. 

3. The evidence of the chairman of the 
Power Authority of New York estimated by 
i year additional diversion at Chicago of 
1,000 cubic feet per second the total loss to 
Canada and the power authority would be 
$1,142,000, and as was suggested, it is plain 
that H.R. 1 is designed to open the door to 
a permanent additional diversion of 1,000 
cubic feet per second. 

4. There has been plenty of evidence to 
show that the port cities of the Great Lakes 
would sustain very substantial damages to 
their harbors and port cities if H.R. 1 were 
to become law. Every fraction of an inch 
of loss in lake levels to artificially lower the 
Great Lakes due to a diversion at Chicago, 
would cost the lake port cities thousands of 
dollars annually. 

5. The lake carriers testified that an addi- 
tional diversion of 1,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond at Chicago with the resultant lowering 
of the lake would result in a loss of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000, 
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CONCLUSION 


1. The waters of Lake Michigan are inter- 
state in character. 

2. Five States: Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Indiana, and Wisconsin in 1955 ap- 
proved the so-called Great Lakes Basin Com- 
pact, but Illinois Congressmen, following in 
the steps of their predecessors, kept on press- 
ing Congress, even though the Supreme Court 
has returned and recently taken action and 
again appointed a master. 

3. There are some real nice questions of 
law involved: 

(a) Does Congress have the power to au- 
thorize the transfer of huge quantities of 
water from the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
watershed to the Mississippi watershed with 
substantial damage to the Great Lakes States, 
the municipalities located on the Great Lakes 
and their people? 

(b) We believe— 

(1) The Court in Wisconsin v. Illinois, 278 
U.S. 367, has answered that question defi- 
nitely. That it is beyond the power of Con- 
gress and the Federal Government, par- 
ticularly when made to create an artificial 
waterway to divert water from one watershed 
to another. : 

(2) That the power in Congress goes to the 
constitutional provision to regulate com- 
merce or navigation, and that sewage dis- 
posal or sanitation is not a legitimate object 
of legislation. 

(3) Neither is the development of power at 
Lockport, Ill., a valid object under the Court’s 
decision. 

(4) Now that the Supreme Court has again 
appointed a master, it is the proper ma- 
chinery to dispose of this matter. 

(5) That the notes from Canada, with 
whom we have been at peace for 140 years, 
indicate a really substantial rea»on for Con- 
gress not to take action on this bill. 

(6) That it is unconstitutional for Con- 
gress by additional diversion to prefer Chi- 
cago over the ports of the other States. 

(7) That an additional diversion would 
work injury to the other States by depriving 
them and their citizens and property owners 
and property without the due process of law 
(278 U.S. 367). 

(8) That, in accordance with the testi- 
mony of Colonel Nauman, of the Corps of 
Engineers, additional diversion is not needed 
on the 9-foot channel of the [Illinois 
Waterway. 

(9) That taking water from Lake Michigan 
and transferring it to another watershed to 
the detriment of the first watershed is 
neither just, legal, nor equitable 

(10) That the only permanent and effec- 
tive way of cleaning up the drainage canal 
and the Illinois River is by keeping out of 
them any untreated, or partially treated, and 
other material that pollutes the water. 


4. The International Joint Commission 
has definitely stated that if any increased 
diversion will have the effect of partially 
lowering the levels of the boundary waters, 
that it is not within the Congress to attempt 
to change the amount of the present author- 
ized diversion. Under the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909, our two nations divested 
themselves of all authority over the boundary 
waters as far as raising, lowering, or divert- 
ing them were concerned. 

Let me recapitulate. Aside from the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction and power of Congress 
in the premises, no necessity or justifiable 
excuse exists for increasing the diversion of 
water from the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system through. the Chicago drainage canal. 

1. The Great Lakes are international wa- 
ters and no additional diversion should be 
permitted without the agreement of Canada 
and the States bordering on the Great Lakes; 

2. The Mlinois Waterway has more than 
enough water to handle all of the traffic and 
freight available and last year handled about 
22 million tons of cargo; 
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3. Additional water diverted from Lake 
Michigan would not stop any erosion to ripa- 
rian property on the Great Lakes due to high 
waters and winds; other means to minimize 
such damages are effective; 

4. The Great Lakes are now in the down- 
ward movement of the cycle, with Lake Mich- 
igan 5 feet lower today than in August of 
1952, and the Great Lakes will have now levels 
for the next years; 

5. Additional diversion will not clean up 
any objectionable conditions in the Illinois 
Waterway as long as the Sanitary District of 
Chicago and industries, municipalities, and 
individuals continue to dump raw or par- 
tially treated sewage, chemicals and other 
materials in the waterway; 

6. Any additional diversion will result in 
large and continuing damages to the Great 
Lakes and municipalities on the Great Lakes 
and their peoples, as witnesses and the 
United States Supreme Court pointed out; 

7. Chicago today has no health problem 
related to the diversion issue; 

8. President Eisenhower in his veto mes- 
sage of September 3, 1954, and in his veto in 
1956, set forth succinctly the reasons why 
additional water from Lake Michigan through 
the Chicago drainage canal should not be 
authorized by Congress. ( CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, July 27, 1956, vol. 102, No. 1030; p. 
13768.) 

9. The State of Illinois has, as a matter of 
Official State policy as evidenced in its adop- 
tion of the Great Lakes Basin compact, rec- 
ognized the justice and desirability of set- 
«ling the Chicago water diversion controversy 
by agreement among all of the affected States 
and Canadian provinces, and not by Federal 
legislation. President Eisenhower, in his 
September 1954 veto of the diversion bill, in- 
dicated that he approved of an agreement be- 
tween the interested Great Lakes States be- 
fore authorizing additional diversion. 





The Significance of Laos—Two Articles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY, COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, two 
different articles by Columnists Marquis 
Childs and Joseph Alsop—both appear- 
ing in the Washington Post—point up 
the significance of recent outbreaks in 
Laos. Columnist Childs suggests some 
differences between United States and 
British policy on Laos which can, as he 
says, “in a different atmosphere loom 
large indeed’”’ although they are now be- 
ing avoided. On the other hand, Mr. 
Alsop relates the problem of Laos to the 
question of coexistence. While these 
two observers appear to have some con- 
fiicting ideas about what is happening in 
Laos, their thoughts are helpful to those 
who seek to understand the significance 
of this development and, for that reason, 
I include both articles in the Recorp 
under permission to extend my remarks: 

LONDON DIVISION MASKED By SMILES 
(By Marquis Childs) 

LonDoN.—This exercise in good will has 
ben so carefully stage managed that it has 
all but obscured the sharp differences divid- 
ing American and British policy in important 
areas of the earth. They have been swept 
under the royal red carpet of welcome ex- 
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tended for every step of President Eisen- 
hower’s visit. 

In the glow of harmony that has been gen- 
erated here they seem trivial enough. But 
if it comes to the testing point these differ- 
ences may be serious. 

The trouble-in Laos is a case in point. Be- 
cause Britain accepted responsibility for the 
Indochina truce when the United States in 
1954 simply walked away and would have 
none of the compromise that carved out sepa- 
rate Communist and non-Communist coun- 
tries, the British today have a special role 
in the area. As cochairman with the Russians 
in presiding over the terms of the truce, they 
are distinctly uncomfortable in the present 
situation. 

They would like to have the United Na- 
tions intervene, through Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold, to prevent a nasty little 
war from becoming a nasty big war. But the 
Russians will have none of this. Instead, 
they are insisting that the Neutral Truce 
Commission be reactivated to play police- 
man. 

But, as seen from the American view, this 
would be an affront to Laos. It would imply 
that Laos is not a sovereign power capable, 
with the help of its allies, of managing its 
own affairs. 

While no British official would admit it 
publicly, and certainly not at this moment 
when the theme is hands across the sea, there 
is a feeling that American zeal for a military 
buildup in southeast Asia has made Laos 
vulnerable. In supplying arms and military 
advisers to Laos, the United States has stayed 
within the terms of the truce which permits 
armed forces to be raised to a certain level 
of capability with outside assistance. 

But the effect, as the British see it, has 
been to draw Laos into the orbit of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization and, 
therefore, to violate the spirit at least of 
the truce. The British have always taken a 
rather dim view of SEATO. 

Separating truth from fiction in the 
snatches of information reported from the 
conflict in what is a new and highly unstable 
country is all but impossible. This re- 
porter has talked with high officials of both 
the British and French governments during 
the past week. They agree that there is 
no evidence at this time of Communist 
intervention from outside Laos. 

Communication between the _ capital, 
Vietiane, and the remote jungle areas where 
the conflict is going on is virtually non- 
existent. Rebel bands with a strong Com- 
munist orientation have long operated in 
the border regions that are for the most 
part trackless wilderness. 

Undoubtedly the Communist objective is 
to subvert the Government of Laos and 
bring it down. But whether this subver- 
sion can be stopped with the new Ameri- 
can arms being flown in to be put in the 
hands of an additional force of 5,000 Lao- 
tians is a very large question. And it is 
here that British policy and American 
policy tend to diverge. 

Mr. Macmillan’s smile is that of a shrewd 
and confident politician who scents victory 
in the air in the election that is just ahead. 
The polls show something like a landslide 
for the Conservatives, who lead Labor by 
five to seven points. 

Who would want to spoil this by raising 
unpleasant and controversial issues? Im- 
portant sectors of British public opinion, 
and not just alone in the Labor Party, were 
offended by the President’s aeting in invit- 
ing the Spanish Foreign Minister, Fernando 
Maria de Castiella, to come to London to see 


But if the Americans want to bring Spain 
into the NATO alliance the Prime Minister 
will not make an issue of it at this moment. 
As with Laos, it is being swept under the 
rug. 

In the solemn splendor of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral and the emotion evoked by the 
American Memorial Chapel symbolizing the 
war fought in a common cause the differ- 
ences are petty and inconsequential. But 
differences that now seem small can in a 
different atmosphere loom large indeed. 





Wuat Is COEXISTENCE? 
- (By Joseph Alsop) 

Tokyo. What is coexistence? This will 
be the true, central theme of the talks be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Nikita S. 
Khrushchev. Berlin and Laos are only epi- 
sodes, though very important episodes, which 
raise questions about the meaning and pos- 
sibility of coexistence. 

If President Truman were in President 
Eisenhower’s place, it is hard to believe that 
there would be any opportunity to discuss 
this vital topic. For if Truman had asked 
Khrushchey to the White House, and the ac- 


ceptance of his invitation had then been, 


followed by a naked Communist attack on 
a@ position of American interest, even in re- 
mote Laos, Truman would have disinvited 
Khrushchev at once. 

But Eisenhower is not Truman, and the 
power position of the United States in 1959 
is altogether unlike the power position that 
Eisenhower inherited in 1953. So there is 
little likelihood of disinvitation, although 
the Communist aggression in Laos amounts 
to a public expression of Khrushchev’s 
contempt for the President and the country 
he leads. The Vital topic will still be dis- 
cussed;.in a little more than a fortnight, by 
the two chieftains of the East and West. 

The meaning of “peaceful coexistence” to 
Khrushchey and his subordinates and satel- 
lites can be easily summarized. They mean 
by “peaceful coexistence” playing the game 
of the world power struggle according to the 
strange preyailing rules, and thus avoiding 
any serious risk of major war. The rules 
they play by, although we have largely ac- 
cepted them, are rules made in the Kremlin. 

These rules permit Khrushchev to tear 
up the most solemn Soviet commitments, 
given only a few years ago, because these 
commitments do not any longer correspond 
to the facts—meaning the facts of the 
greatly changed world power balance. They 
further permit Khrushchev to indulge in the 
crudest military threats to Berlin, after re- 
pudiating the agreement of Berlin reached 
by the Soviets and the Western Powers in 
1949. The result of these actions, moreover, 
is not American mobilization, but an invi- 
tation to Khrushchev to drop in at the 
White House. 

Again, these Kremlin rules also permit 
Khrushchev, even when newly invited to the 
White House, to sponsor a naked Communist 
military aggression. The aggression is duly 
fuzzed up and disguised a little, of course, 
as @ popular guerrilla movement. But un- 
der the rules, any position can be attacked 
in this manner, where the attack seems safe 
and the aggression seems likely to pay off. 
This is what is happening in Laos. 

In other words, Khrushchev looks at the 
current state of the power balance, and espe- 
cially at the deterioration of the American 
deterrent. He looks at the mood of the 
President and the rise of peace-at-any-price 
feeling in London and elsewhere. After cal- 
culating these factors, he then looks for a 
vital position which he can grab for, without 
undue risk of a general conflagration. And 
he promptly grabs for that position, in full 
accord with the rules of the game as he 
understands them, 

It is bitterly ironical to recall that an 
attempt to change those rules was once 
made by President Eisenhower, who came to 
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power with a pledge to liberate the free 
peoples enchained by Soviet imperialism. In 
his confirmation hearings, former Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles even suggested 
that it was downright immoral not to be- 
lieve in the liberation policy. 

In the last 7 years, one must remember, 
the opportunities for a serious liberation 
policy have been very great indeed. The 
situation in Eastern Europe reached the po- 
tential explosion point in this period, be- 
cause of the death of Stalin and the post- 
Stalin disillusionment. Twice, in fact, great 
explosions have actually occurred in Eastern 
Europe, in East Germany in 1953, and in 
Hungary in 1956. If we had such an explo- 
sive situation on our side of the line that 
divides the world, it is eas} to imagine what 
the Kremlin would do about it. 

What we did about it was to eat the phoney 
words about liberation as soon as they were 
taken seriously. All the resources of the 
CIA were used to help the Soviets damp 
down the East German rising of 1953. Our 
reaction to the Hungarian tragedy, by the 
same token, was too unpleasantly impotent 
to bear thinking about. 

In this manner, the West has tacitly ac- 
cepted the Kremlin’s rules for coexistence. 
These are: (a) That we cannot even sup- 
port a legitimate government struggling to 
be free, as in Hungary, on their side of the 
line that divides the world; and (b) that the 
Kremlin can freely attack any conveniently 
vulnerable position on our side of the line. 

If these rules for coexistence are now ap- 
proved by President Eisenhower in his talks 
with Khrushchev, and if they are then con- 
firmed by the President’s successor, the pre- 
dictable outcome is the West’s final and 
total defeat in the cold war. That is the 
fact now glaring us in the face, 





Booming South Texas Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the story of Texas is the story of 
a land of progress and expansion, of 
the growth and development of ideas as 
well as the utilization of ideas. 

Recently, a magazine called the South 
Texan published an article entitled 
“Booming Population Growth Spurs 
South Texas Economy.” 

Because of the interest which other 
Members of Congress from areas of ex- 
pansion would have in what is happen- 
ing now in south Texas, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the South Texan, August 1959] 
BooMINnG POPULATION GrowTH Spurs SoutTH 

Texas Economy—EsTimmatTes INpDICATE 1 

MILLION INcrREAs= IN Past 9 YEARS 


(By R. L. Skrabanek, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics and Sociology, Texas 
A. & M. College) 

All sorts of data can be collected and dis~ 
played to show that the south Texas area 
is booming. High on any such list is ite very 
rapid population growth. Population esti- 
mates for the last 9-year period (1950-59) 
indicate that the area has added approxi- 
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mately 1 million people in this short span 
of years (see table). This is a tremendous 
rate of growth considering that there were 
under 2 million people in the region in 
1950. 

Current estimates place the total number 
of people in south Texas at a figure fast 
approaching 3 million, with the area in- 
creasing its population at a considerably 
faster rate than the remainder of the State. 

Where is all of this population increase 
coming from? One place is through a nat- 
ural increase brought about by an excess of 
births over deaths. The area has regularly 
had a birth rate substantially above that of 
the Nation as a whole. In more recent years 
rapid strides have also been made in a fall- 
ing death rate. 

In addition to its increase from births 
over deaths, south Texas has likewise con- 
tinued to attract a sizeable migration, a con- 
dition testifying to the opportunities offered 
to migrants into the region. 

All of the necessary ingredients for a 
healthy growth lie in the region—chemurgy, 
industry, oil transportation, agriculture and 
manufacturing. Not to be overlooked in this 
list, however, are the people who, in the final 
analysis, organize these resources into pro- 
ductive use. Vast areas of the world today 
have the same resources as those found in 
south Texas but they remain relatively un- 
tapped because of the lack of initiative and 
know-how on the part of the people who 
occupy these lands. 

Still another factor in the rapid popula- 
tion growth of south Texas is what some 
might refer to as a fringe benefit—a favor- 
able climate. The climatic factor has been 
an influencial one in the migration of peo- 
ple from the Northern States to the Rio 
Grande Valley region particularly, as well as 
in south Texas in general. 

Of course, not all of the areas in south 
Texas are sharing equally in the rapid pop- 
ulation growth characteristic of the region 
as a whole (see maps) [Not printed. in 
RecorD.| The two maps indicate that some 
areas have been gaining population at a 
much faster rate than others. 

Regardless of possible explanations for 
this phenomenon, it all boils down simply 
to the fact that areas which are largely 
dependent upon farming and ranching for 
the most part are barely maintaining their 
populations or are losing people. 

Modern farming and ranching technology 
has developed rapidly and makes it virtually 
impossible to operate a small farm or ranch 
for a profit if one is dependent solely upon 
it for his livelihood. Consequently, many 
either must give it up altogether or take on 
other jobs to supplement their incomes in 
nonfarm occupations. 

The shift of population from rural areas 
to the larger cities has had the effect of 
worsening the relative position of many 
small town merchants who tend to lose busi- 
ness not only through population losses but 
to also increasingly lose business to retail 
trade centers. On the other hand, where oil 
and gas developments are taking place, irri- 
gation is expanding and new industries are 
moving in, these areas are growing at fairly 
rapid rates. 

The presence of already large population 
centers and the job opportunities in them 
has an attraction for many people. A 
closer look at what has happened in three 
city-dominated counties in the south Texas 
area serves to illustrate the drawing power 
of larger cities. Bexar County is estimated 
to have added some 870,000 people during 
the last 9-year period; Travis County in- 
creased by well over 100,000 and Nueces 
County another 130,000. Thus, these three 
counties alone account for about one-half 
of the total population increase of the entire 
area. This is not an unusual situation, 
however, for the same thing is happening in 
other sections of Texas, At the present time 
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States’ people are concentrated in 15 stand- 
ard metropolitan areas. 

Although their population increases are 
not as spectacular in total numbers, some of 
the lesser populated counties have had siza- 
ble population increases, too. For example, 
Victoria County has increased from around 
24,000 in 1940 to 65,000 in 1959. Likewise, 
Comal County increased from 12,000 in 1940 
to 23,000 in 1959. 


These constitute some of the basic facts 
about south Texas’ population increases. 
But how will this tremendous population 
growth affect the area in general? Obvi- 
ously, they create new problems which re- 
quire foresight, planning, organization, and 
cooperation far beyond our imagined possi- 
bilities of a few decades ago. Such growth 
places pressure on school expansion pro- 
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s 
grams, water resources as well as other re- 


sources. At the other extreme, however, are 
the many benefits to be derived—for a grow- 
ing population means a growing volume of 
trade and other business activity for the 
purpose of serving large numbers of cus- 
tomers. 

In addition to an increased total volume 
of business, population increases mean more 
volume per business enterprise, because 
population and income tend to rise faster 
than the number of business units. Thus, 
in the long run, population increases mean 
expanding markets which in turn attract 
new industries and new business establish- 
ments. 

All of these factors put together add up to 
a bright outlook for the south Texas area in 
the future. 


1940-50 populations and 1959 estimated populations of south Texas, including lower Rio 
Grande Valley 


STCC district 


ES doo cnnnn geese 


L ower Rio Grande 


Total. ..:.. 


Pomierski on Freedom for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September a 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, upon the 
request of some of my friends and con- 
stituents, under unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks, I include 
therein an outstanding letter recently 
released to the press, commemorating 
the anniversary of Hitler’s attack upon 
Poland, written by that most distin- 
guished Polish-American leader and 
great American, Hon. Stefan Pomierski. 

This ably written, eloquent communi- 
cation touches very profoundly upon the 
great sacrifice of the Polish nation when 
it was bestially assailed, first by Hitler, 
and then by Russian hordes during World 
War II. 

There is little anyone could add to Mr. 
Pomierski’s brief but complete statement 
of these outrages against human decency 
and against human liberty. 

Let us ever be true to the cause of 
Poland and other heroic peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain who have suffered un- 
speakable torture and persecution in the 
name of freedom. 

Let us never betray this great cause. 

Let us make every effort that we 
humanly can to speed the day when these 
loyal, fearless, courageous sons and 
daughters of liberty shall be restored to 
their full rights as citizens of free 
governments. 

Mr. Pomierski, with great clarity of 
vision, apt powers of expression and un- 
flinching courage has admirably summed 
up the case for the free world, 
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Let it be known to Mr. Khrushchev and 
his colleagues in the Kremlin that the 
American Nation stands for freedom and 
justice for all peoples and that we will 
never abandon our struggle to seek free- 
dom and peace for all peoples who yearn 
to be free. 

The letter follows: 

AvcusT 22, 1959. 

Dear Epiror: September ist will mark the 
20th anniversary of Hitler’s unprovoked at- 
tack upon Poland and of the beginning of 
World War II. 

On that day the Polish nation stood up to 
the last man, woman, and child against the 
mightiest power of that time, and after 19 
days of brave resistance against the Nazi 
hordes—without receiving any outside help 
as promised by England and France—Poland 
was cowardly stabbed in the back by Soviet 
Russia, an ally of Germany. 

It took a total of 36 days of fierce fight- 
ing, before Hitler and Stalin were able to 
divide their spoils. A few months after Po- 
land fell, a Polish Army, Navy and Air Force 
fought side by side with her Western Allies, 
while those remaining in Poland organized 
@ most effective underground army. Eight 
million Poles—one fourth of Poland’s prewar 
population—gave their lives for and in the 
defense of Freedom. Poland lost hers. 

The heart-warming and spontaneous wel- 
come given to Vice President RicHarp Nixon 
on his recent visit to Poland was touching 
evidence that the people of Poland have a 
very deep affection for the people of the 
United States and our ways of life. 

The warm applause with which our Vice 
President was greeted in Poland, is further 
proof that the Polish nation never has and 
never will change her devotion and loyalty 
to God, her love of Freedom, and her long 
lasting friendship for the United States of 
America. 

Let the betrayal of Poland and let the 
Raat SRE SES BOS Se Sen See 
and Red Russia—both having signed 
solemn nonaggression pact with Poland—— 
serve as a stern warning to us and other 
free nations that neither the spoken nor 
written word of the evil forces of the Red 
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Kremlin or any other dictator can be 
trusted. 

Therefore, we must be continuously and 
diligently alert, fully armed and prepared 
against any possible sneak attack upon this 
great country of ours. 

We must bé grateful that God has blessed 
us with men in our Government such as the 
distinguished Congressman from Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable Pump J. PuItsin, is. 
He is an experienced, a just, a learned and 
illustrious statesman, who stands for the 
finer and nobler things of life. 

Congressman PursiIn, whose patriotism, 
sense of justice and wisdom is well known 
all over this country as well as abroad, has 
won the affection and esteem of all freedom- 


loving people. 





Mackinac: Seoul of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
most timely radio broadcast was given 
in Los Angeles over NBC by Mr. Sid 
Fuller on July 23. He reported on his 
visit to Mackinac Island where a sum- 
mit strategy conference by moral re- 
armament people is in progress. Men 
and women from 48 nations have been 
in attendance. The work they have 
been doing to remake the world is most 
encouraging. I am certain that Mem- 
bers of Congress will want to read the 
text of the broadcast: 

MACKINAC: ARSENAL OF FREEDOM 


As I have reported to you since my return 
from a Michigan weekend, Mackinac Island is 
a pleasant quiet place, a green and lovely 
oasis of refreshing calm in a desert of world- 
wide turmoil. And it is a historic spot, a 
point at which the currents of national 
destinies have met and crossed and swirled in 
desperate conflict. But today because of an 
Yiea, Mackinac Island may well be the arsenal 
of freedom. Because of Mackinac all men 
may yet be brothers, may look ahead to a 
world in which their children will walks the 
earth in dignity and peace. 

Like many of you, I, too, have sensed the 
disturbing feeling that world war III has 
already begun. Not that bombs are falling, 
that great cities are being demolished, that 
civilization is being destroyed by fire and 
blast and radiation. No. That apocalyptic 
doomsday has not come. Rather the enemy 
has outsmarted us, outwitted us, by not 
using the weapons we had expected him to 
use. He is using an even deadlier tool of 
war. He is waging an ideological war against 
us. His objective is not the material wealth 
we~have accumulated. He does not want 
that destroyed. He wants that for himself 
and in good time he means to have it. 

Instead of the material, his immediate ob- 
jective is spiritual. It is the spirit of god- 
fearing men that he would first weaken, and 
then destroy. Men without the will, the 
moral fiber, the deep spiritual fortitude to 
stand firmly in defense of what. is right are 
doomed to see their freedom lost, their God- 
given rights denied, their hope of love and 
life and laughter unfulfilled. The enemy 
knows this. He knows that without the 
spirit there is no will. The man corrupted 
is the man defenseless. 

And mark you this. The enemy knows 
how to corrupt; how to poison, how to defile. 


He has done it by force and violence to the 
900 million helpless humans already his 
captives. In attacking the Western World, 
however, he is reluctant to resort to force 
and violence. He is counting on our deter- 
mination to avoid atomic war to blind us to 
the fact that he is already undermining our 
ramparts of the spirit. With his evil ideol- 
ogy he is achieving results he could not pro- 
duce with a nuclear warhead on a guided 
missile. He knows that free men will resist 
violence with violence, but he also knows 
that free men who are spiritually sick need 
not be attacked with violence. They have 
already surrendered. So he declares ide- 
ological war. 

And what is his ideology? It is commu- 
nism, a stream of. social and political and 
moral and spiritual subversion and corrup- 
tion that is poisoning the societies of every 
nation. Including our own. The only weap- 
on that can be used against an ideology is an 
ideology. An ideology is not a thing of ma- 
terial substance. It is a conviction, a code 
of faith which no material force can resist. 
The ideology of communism stems from a 
conviction that wrong is right, that hate 
is stronger than love. It is a code that con- 
dones treachery and terror and immorality 
and cruelty and untruth as _ legitimate 
means to an illegitimate end. It is a faith 
that holds evil paramount to good, might 
paramount to right. 

How deal with such a corrosive thing? 

There is only one way. With an ideology 
diametrically opposed. One rooted-in a con- 
viction that absolute honesty, morality, un- 
selfishness, and love are the eternal verities, 
the wellspring of peace, honor, and justice. 
One with a code which rejects all compro- 
mise with evil. One with a faith that God’s 
pattern for the perfect life cannot be dis- 
torted or destroyed if man will be guided by 
God‘s will. 

This is the ideology of Moral Re-Arm- 

ament. 
- It is being stockpiled on Mackinac Island 
right now—at the summit strategy confer- 
ence. Last weekend I saw it being im- 
planted in the hearts of men and women 
from 48 nations, people of many races, re- 
ligions and cultures, but all of them kin be- 
cause all were learning how to use this 
weapon against a common enemy. I talked 
to men already changed, men with fresh 
hope, new spirit, new courage. Here in MRA 
is a catalyst that first unites and then re- 
leases the enormous moral potential of all 
men of good will, whatever their racial or 
spiritual background. 

It is impossible to visit Mackinac and 
come away without a firm, fresh faith that 
free men with God’s guidance and only with 
God’s guidance will yet remake the world 
and achieve lasting justice and an honorable 
peace for all men. 





Negroes Oppose Mixed Schooling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, there appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun this morning, September 
2, 1959, an article entitled “Negroes Op- 
pose Mixed Schooling.” 

In this article a Negro leader of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., wired President Eisen- 
hower a 350-word telegram stating that 
Negroes of the South do not want forced 
integration. 
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Part of his telegram urged the Presi- 
dent “not to use force to integrate the 
schools and deny our race a major sym- 
bol of our progress—all-Negro schools.” 

He further told the President, “I assure 
you that both races in the South are un- 
alterably opposed to the integration of 
races in public schools,”’ and suggested 
to the President that he have the Federal 
Government conduct a poll of the major- 
ity of the southern Negroes to determine 
what they want in the way of segrega- 
tion. He further suggested that the re- 
sults of this poll would be overwhelming- 
ly in favor of preserving segregation. 

Mr. President, I feel this article should 
be read by every Member of the Senate, 
especially those who wish to attempt to 
ram civil-rights legislation through this 
body in an attempt to help foster forced 
integration upon people who do not want 
it. 

For this reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Baltimore Sun of Sept. 2, 1959] 
NEGROES OPPOSE MIXED SCHOOLING 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., September 1.—A Negro 
group today wired President Eisenhower that 
most southern Negroes do not want forced 
integration. And the group asked for a 
Government-sponsored poll of southern Ne- 
groes to prove the point. 

The statement and the request were in- 
cluded in a 350-word telegram sent to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower by the Southern Negro Im- 
provement Association of Alabama. 

Samuel H. Moore, of Birmingham, presi- 
dent of the group, said it has more than 
5,000 members in Alabama. 

Moore told the President: 

“I assure you that both races in the South 
are unalterably epposed to the integration 
of races in public schools. 

“Racial hate and racial prejudice that was 
dead is now reconstructed. Threat of force- 
ful integration has created fear and hate 
in many of our former white friends.” 

Moore said he put these questions to the 
President: 

“Since this is free America, why not put 
your racial policy upon voluntary action of 
the citizens, not forceful compulsion? Why 
not have the Government take a poll of the 
majority of the southern Negroes?” 

Moore said that such a poll should be con- 
fined to southern Negroes because “our 
northern Negro brothers * * * do not live 
in the South and therefore do not under- 
stand our southern bicultural society.” 

He urged the President “not to use force 
to integrate the schools and deny our race 
@ major symbol of our progress—all-Negro 
schools.” 

Moore said, “For lasting and enduring 
advancement of our race our progress must 
be achieved with good will from the white 
people among which we must live.” 





The Right to Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
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orp, I include the following statement 

which I.made before Senator ERNEST 

GRUENING’s. Subcommittee on Passport 

Legislation on September 1: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE CHARLEs O. 
PoRTER, DEMOCRAT, OF OREGON, BEFORE THE 
U.S. SenaTe GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON PASSPORT LEGISLATION, SEP- 
TEMBER 1, 1959 


It is my opinion that the Secretary of State 
does not have and should not be given powers 
to prevent an American citizen, Member of 
Congress or not, from visiting any country 
in the world. Unless we are actually at war, 
American citizens should be freely allowed 
U.S. permission to visit all countries. A 
passport should be only an identification. 
‘ts issuance should be an almost entirely 
clerical act, not a question of executive dis- 
cretion to be decided in terms of foreign 
policy considerations. 

Some of the legislation under considera- 
tion by this committee was requested of the 
Congress by the President of the United 
States July 7, 1958, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of State to refuse passports for travel 
in designated countries or areas. From the 
Executive's point of view there may seem to 
be advantages to this but, in my opinion and 
as in the case of many other restrictions on 
freedom, the disadvantages are far greater. 

Four alleged advantages are set forth in 
a letter dated July 2, 1959, which I received 
from Assistant Secretary of State William B. 
Macomber, Jr. 

The first advantage listed had to do with 
the emergency declared in 1950 and which is 
still in effect. This means there is a state 
of unresolved conflict between Communist 
China and the United States. I fail to see 
how restricting travel by U.S. citizens assists 
us in resolving this cold-war type of conflict 
in our favér. On the other hand I can con- 
ceive of improved relations resulting from 


such visits. However, the Department of 
State itself has granted permission to 41 
U.S. journalists to travel in China. This 


seems to recognize the fact that the cold war 
is best fought through an increase of infor- 
mation and understanding. Our motives are 
good. We plan no aggressions. We truly 
want peace, freedom, and improved living 
conditions for the people of the world. To 
ban travel is to cut off effective personal 
communication. This lessens the opportun- 
ities for the understanding which must be 
the basis for any real peace. 

Second, it is alleged that the United 
States can’t provide the customary protec- 
tion in these areas, the governments of 
which we don’t recognize. There are many 


risks a U.S. citizen still takes without the 
aid of the protective arm of his Govern- 
ment. A citizen going te the Dominican 


Republic takes the usual risks in a police 
state of becoming a casualty, something 
which our diplomatic representatives there 
can neither prevent nor mend nor readily 
punish. All that the State Départment 
should do'in such circumstances is make 
certain that the citizen contemplating a trip 
to a police state understands the risks he 
faces. 

Third, in the case of China, such restric- 
tions are supposed to punish, or at least 
indicate our disapproval of, the Chinese 
Communist Government for maltreating 
and holding as hostages our citizens. This 
is on the erroneous assumption that our re- 
fusing permission to our citizens to visit 
China hurts or at least demeans them more 
than it handicaps us in seeking both peace 
and facts. I feel that we would secure the 
Felease of the five remaining U.S. prisoners 
far sooner if we permitted wider interper- 
sonal communications between our country 
and Communist China. 


Fourth, the State Department refers to 
what it terms an “important factor,” the 
effort of the Communist Chinese to utilize 
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trade and cultural contacts to promote 
political objectives hostile to our interests. 
We can hardly hope to win the cold war if 
we refuse to join battle on the trade, cul- 
tural and other fronts. Indeed, with re- 
spect to the Soviet Union, by far our 
major opponent, we carry on, amid almost 
universal applause, an extensive program 
of visitor exchanges. The President's re- 
cent decision to trade. visits with Khru- 
shchev is a dramatic affirmation of the Presi- 
ident’s belief that such contacts can aid the 
cause of peace. , 

We cannot rely on increased communica- 
tion alone to guarantee peace. It is even 
more clear that the willful ignorance or any 
variety of iron curtains makes war more 
probable. 

Every American citizen who travels abroad 
is an ambassador. Most are good ones. 
Some are not. All learn things which they 
bring back to be evaluated. Enemy.stereo- 
types are blurred by facts and obliterated 
by understanding. 

The peoples of the world don't want war. 
If informed,-they can be powerful drags on 
imperialistic ambitions of their rulers. 
Ordinary person-to-person contacts are the 
best way for human beings to form tolerant 
and friendly opinions of each other. Cur- 
tains between countries, whether of iron, 
bamboo, visas or passports, become black 
shrouds for the cause of world peace. 

These are some of the reasons why Amer- 
ican citizens should be permitted by their 
Government to travel anywhere. I also be- 
believe that this is part of the freedoms 
guaranteed to every American citizen. This 
question is for the judiciary to settle. 

On August 27, 1959, I filed suit against 
the Secretary of State because he had refused 
to give me permission to travel in China. 
With the chairman’s permission I shall file 
the text of this complaint at the conclusion 
of these remarks. A Member of Congress is 
in a somewhat different position from one 
who is not a Member. Secretary Macomber, 
in the letter cited above, wrote to me, “as a 
Member of Congress your visit would be in- 
terpreted throughout Asia as well as by the 
Communist Chinese as a basic change in pol- 
icy at the very time when the Communists 
are engaged in liquidating the Tibetan re- 
volt, threatening war in the Taiwan Straits, 
and showing increasing arrogance and con- 
tempt for international iaw and decency.” 

I see no necéssity for an interpretation 
that the suggested change of policy would 
mean any softening of our attitude. Cer- 
tainly no softening is justifiable. Red Chi- 
nese aggression in Tibet, Laos, and India 
should be dealt with firmly. No one is sug- 
gesting that we forgive or forget Korea. 

My visit to China, or the visits of other 
Members, should be characterized to the 
world as fact-finding missions with no-such 
overtones, just as the Eisenhower visit to the 
Soviet Union cannot be accurately inter- 
preted as meaning that we have forgotten or 
forgiven the slaughter in Hungary. 

It seems to me there is a more pertinent 
difference in the case of the Member of Con- 
gress who seeks permission to go to China or 
any other country. is has to do with our 
keystone governmental doctrine, the separa- 
tion of powers. The executive cannot, it 
seems to me, forbid a member of the legis- 
lative branch to visit any country with which 
we are not actually engaged in war. My law- 
suit against the Secretary of State seeks a 
judicial decision on this question. 

Moreover, singe the State Department has 
seen fit to give permission to travel in Com- 
munist China to 41 journalists, its refusal 
to permit a Member of Congress seems ar- 
bitrary and discriminatory. 

Let me make it clear that I do not believe 
that my going to China is in itself of much 
importance. This is a test case and I am 
seeking to help open the way for a policy 
change which will permit others, far better 
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qualified than I, to go. The harm done by 
the present policy is more apparent when 
we consider that the State Department’s po- 
sition also blocks travel by Senator Macnu- 
son, the chairman of the Senate’s Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, Senator 
Cooper, Senator HuMPHREY, Senator ENGLE, 
and other Members in both branches. Every 
Member of Congress has a duty to inform 
himself on legislative matters and to work 
for national security, but of course the 
special constitutional role of the Senate with 
respect to foreign policy makes the State 
Department’s obstructionism with respect to 
Senators all the more intolerable and un- 
constitutional. 

My plans for a trip to China and the Par 
East always have included being accom- 
panied by other Members of Congress, experts 
in the area and in trade matters, business- 
men, and journalists. That I am the sole 
plaintiff against the Secretary of State does 
not mean I intended to go to China as a 
lone, self-appointed investigating commit- 
tee. Specifically I want to learn what I can, | 
firsthand, about the conditions and poten- 
tialities of trade, especially with Oregon. 





Workers’ Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the more intelligent editorials on 
the controversial measures now pending 
was found in the Washington Daily 
News of several weeks ago. I was sur- 
prised that no one put it in the Recorp. 
It was good then, it is good today, and 
it will, I hope, be clairvoyant for the 
future. . 

WORKERS’ PROGRESS 

James B. Carey’s letter to Congressmen 
who voted for the Landrum-Griffin labor bill 
is intemperate and insulting. 

Mr. Carey, president of the electrical 
workers, has a constructive record in organ- 
ized labor, particularly in his successful fight 
against the Communists. He’s entitled to 
his opinion as to the effects of this bill but 
when he impugns the motives of those who 
voted for it he seems to deny that they, also, 
are entitled to their opinions. 

We think that Mr. Carey, once he cools off, 
may be sorry he ever wrote his letter. 

The organized labor movement isn’t much 
more than half a century old in America. 
Within the memory of men and women still 
living, mine and factory wages have been 
$15 a week and less. Women and children 
have worked 60 to 70 hours a week for a 
dime an hour. The 12-hour day was stand- 
ard in the steel industry. 

Conditions like these caused the workers to 
organize. Union pressure has sped the 
transformation of a city, slum-dwelling 
proletariat into a home-owning, auto-driving 
middle class. 

But sometimes labor leaders, forgetting 
how far they’ve come, relapse into the idiom 
of the old days when a man could lose his 
job for mentioning a union or asking for a 
living wage. Mr. Carey’s charge of a “vin- 
dictive assault on the labor movement” is & 
good example. George Meany’s talk of the 
unions trying to “survive” is another. 

Rapid progress of organized labor came be- 
cause of national persuasion that the union 
cause is righteous. That conviction hasn’t 
changed but in the present case the union 
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chiefs simply have lost touch with public 
opinion. While condemning the racketeers 
they have seemed to oppose any effective 
steps to get rid of them. 

Passage of a tough labor bill doesn’t mean 
that the country or the Congress has turned 
against them or the working people they 
represent. It merely signifies widespread 
opinion that, in this case, labor leadership 
is wrong—that this bill is no more a union 
“killer” than Taft-Hartley was “slave labor.” 

Gangsters have fattened on the labor 
movement from the start, defying the best 
efforts of sincere men to dislodge them and 
using everything including murder to main- 
tain their power. 

If Congress can provide the means for law. 
enforcement officials to root out these crim- 
inals, the unions will be the gainers—even if 
they must, for the common good, put up 
with some mild inconveniences in the 
process. 





Off the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Lancaster News, Lancaster, S.C., of 
August 31, 1959: 

Orr THE RECORD 
STATISTICS 


According to the 1958 Year Book of the 
South Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
Lancaster County averages 44.8 inches of rain 
@ year, of which 31 percent, or 13.6 inches, 
falls in the three summer months. We have 
no doubt that August 1959 will go down in 
the statistical averages as a normal month. 

What statistics will not show, however, is 
that all our rain for August fell this week- 
end in one big bucketful. Wow. 


FIVE MINUTES MORE 


“All South Carolinians,” says the State, 
should go on ‘life-saving time,’ beginning 
this week.” 

“By setting their alarm clocks 5 minutes 
earlier,” the newspaper continues, ‘the thou- 
sands of men and women who head out for 
work in their high-powered autos at the same 
time thousands of children start to school, 
would not have to race to get to the office. 

“A 5-minute head start, which would en- 
courage careful driving, might save 80 years 
of some child's life. ‘ 

“Give the school-bound youngster a chance. 
Someone gave you yours.” 

We don’t know what we can add to that 
simple appeal unless it is to remind our 
readers that there are at least 10 schools in 
this area having no sidewalks children can 
use in reaching them. The kinds must walk 
in the streets. Drivers must be extra careful. 

Also, from 7 to 8:20 a.m. and again for 
nearly 2 hours in the afternoon Lancaster 
County has 90 school buses on the highways 
making frequent, unexpected stops to let 
children on and off. These buses haul about 
5,000 children a day. That’s 10,000 feet and 
legs all running in different directions when 
the bus doors open. 

Mr. Driver, you can’t outfigure a youngster 
every time. _When the bus stops, you stop, 
too. That's the law but it is also the only 
way you can play it safe. 


LYNCHING IN THE NORTH 


There is not much profit in arraigning a 
large city, such as New York, for the preva- 
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lence of sensational crimes occurring within 
its borders. Where population is concen- 
trated violence is also concentrated. That 
we have learned to accept as one of the more 
unpleasant facts of life. 

What we have never learned to accept is 
the holier-than-thou attitude of big city 
newspapers and editorial writers in distin- 
guishing between violence in the cities and 
violence in the hinterlands. In New York 
City, for instance, eight young people in their 
teens or early twenties, have been murdered 
by racially organized gangs since the begin- 
ing of the year» 

Any one of those killings in the South 
would have been called a race riot or a lynch- 
ing, depending on who got killed. In the 
North these things are called outbreaks of 
juvenile delinquency, as if victims were less 
dead or more righteously dead because of the 
tender years of the members of these wide- 
ranging gangs. 

A lynch mob in the South is a terrible 
thing. It brings shame to all of us. The 
record over the past 50 years shows con- 
clusively that the Southern States have 
worked hard to eradicate lynching. It has 
become so rare that it is no longer a real 
problem. What large city in the North can 
point to a similar achievement? 

Lynch mobs in the South have generally 
had some poor excuse for their violence. 
These’senseless killings by mobs in the North 
have nothing behind them but racial or class 
hatred. By any definition, however, they are 
lynchings and if they were called lynchings 
we feel the newspapers and law enforcement 
agencies of the North would have a clearer 
idea of what to do about them. 

They have always been so positive about 
them when these acts of violence took place 
just over the horizon. 





Appointment of Moton H. Crockett, Jr., of 
Austin, Tex., to Junior Chamber of 
Commerce International Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the first time, a Texan has been 
honored by receiving an appointment to 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce Inter- 
national Commission. He is Moton H, 
Crockett, Jr., of Austin, Tex. 

Mr. Crockett’s position will be one of 
far-reaching responsibilities, both on a 
national and on an international scale. 
I know that he will do well in his new job. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Crockett 
Given World Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Job,” published in the Austin, 
Tex., American of August 27, 1959, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Crocketr GIvEN Worip JuNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE JoB 

A young Austin businessman, Moton H. 
Crockett, Jr., was named Wednesday to the 
worldwide Junior Chamber of Commerce In- 
ternational Commission—the first Texan 
ever to be so honored. 

Crockett’s appointment was made by the 
US. Junior Chamber of Commerce president, 
Bob Clark of Iowa. 
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Crockett, a former president of the Austin 
Jaycees, will be one of 10 U.S. representatives 
on the international commission. His field 
of work, the appointment announcement 
said, will be international relations. 

Austin Jaycee President Joe Hannan hailed 
the choice of Crockett as an event putting 
Austin in the spotlight of international re- 
lations between young men the world over. 

Speaking of Crockett’s international rela- 
tions portfolio, Hannan said, “This is one of 
the more important commission in the 
Jaycee international movement because of 
the pressing need for understanding and co- 
operation between young men of all nations.” 

Crockett will begin his new job by attend- 
ing the annual convention of Mexico Jaycees 
in the resort city of Acalpulco in Octobe» 

The following month he will attend the 
Jaycee International World Congress at Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Jaycee clubs exist in 89 countries, in 59 
of which there are national organizations. 





Economic Assistance to Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
the Polish American Congress, Inc., with 
headquarters in Chicago, Ill., and State 
chapters throughout the United States, 
represents over 7 million Americans of 
Polish descent. 

The president of this organization is 
Mr. Charles Rozmarek, who also is the 
president of the Polish National Al- 
liance, largest Polish-American frater- 
nal organization. 

The board of directors of the Polish 
American Congress held a 2-day meet- 
ing at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on March 16 and 17, 1959. 
At that time they adopted a memoran- 
dum and a motion on the subject of 
further economic assistance to Poland. 

I would like, at this time, to present 
the memorandum and motion as 
adopted. They are as follows: 
MEMORANDUM ON FURTHER ECONOMIC ASSIST- 

ANCE TO POLAND, PRESENTED BY THE POLISH 

AMERICAN CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C., 

MARCH 16, 1959 

Notwithstanding the anti-American pro- 
nouncements made by Wladyslaw Gomulka 
and other members of the Communist regime 
in Warsaw, we strongly believe that further 
economic assistance to Poland in the form of 
new credits for the purchase of agricultural 
surpluses and industrial machinery is still in 
the best interests of the United States. 

American economic aid to Poland in her 
present industrial and commercial difficulties 
will undoubtedly strengthen psychological 
resistance of the Polish people to communism 
and against Soviet domination. It will be a 
step toward Poland’s liberation from eco- 
nomic pressures and dependence on the 
Soviet Union. It will alleviate the distress 
caused by the shortages of foodstuffs, animal 
feeds, and consumer goods. As Poland grows 
economically stronger through American 
help, she will be in better position to resist 
Russian pressures and thus gradually create 
a widening market for American goods in her 
expanding economy. 

The Polish people are not Communists. 
They did not elect—they were forced under 
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a system that denies them the freedom that 
they have championed and fought for 
throughout history at home and abroad, even 
to aiding us in our struggle for independence. 
It will help her to keep alive the hope of 
returning to the family of Western nations, 
a place which she earned as a bulwark of 


Christendom for the past thousand years. 


The fact that the Warsaw regime occa- 


sionally denounces American policy is of no 
paramount importance. These pronounce- 
ments actually echo the dictates of the Krem- 
lin rather than the real sentiments of the 
Polish people. 

The will of the Polish Nation remains un- 
daunted. It has ever been the will to defend 
the rich heritage of Western civilization, 
culfiire, and tradition. As then, sonow more 
strongly than ever it is to return to the free 
world as a nation, whose devotion to the 
ideals of freedom and democracy has been 
for centuries. 

In conclusion, we respectfully submit that 
Poland’s current request for credits be 
granted within the framework of the mutual 
security program. 

MoTION PASSED AT MEETING OF THE POLISH 

AMERICAN CONGRESS, MarcH 17, 1959, ON 

FurRTHER ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO POLAND 


We firmly support continued economic 
assistance by the United States to the people 
of Poland, even though regrettably, Poland’s 
present government continues to be con- 
trolled by sources subservient to Soviet rule. 
We support this continued economic assist- 
ance to the people of Poland because we 
firmly believe that the present government 
of that nation is transitory while the firm 
dedication of the Polish people to the prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy are un- 
ending and time enduring. 

It is our firm conviction that the two 
previous extensions of credits by the United 
States to the people of Poland, namely, the 
first loan of $95 miflion and the s€cond 
for $98 million, have bolstered the Polish 
people’s spirit to continue their resistance 
toward suppression of liberty in their native 
land. 

Continued economic assistance to the 
Polish people would help this gallant ally 
of the West maintain this spirit of resistance. 

It should be made clear that while we 
support the concept of continued economic 
assistance to Poland, we strongly urge our 
State Department to take whatever steps are 
necessary to make sure that this assistance 
will go exclusively for the aid of the Polish 
people and will in no way be used directly 
or indirectly to help the Soviet Union. 


We further authorize the executive board 
of the Polish American Congress to take 
whatever steps it deems necessary to help 
obtain continued economic assistance to the 
people of Poland. 





Diamond Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, this is a significant year for 
a veterans’ organization which has 
achieved much since it was organized 
60 years ago today. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, which dedicated its War 
Memorial Building in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal this year, is an organization of im- 
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portance not only to its members but 
to the Nation as a whole. oe 

An editorial in the August 20 edition 
of the National Tribune, the Stars and 
Stripes, gives a good account of the 
VFW in its diamond jubilee year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. ' 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, 
as follows: “ 

DIAMOND JUBILEE 


A proud veterans organization will be cele- 
brating its 60th anniversary this month at 
*Los Angeles. We speak of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars which may well be proud of its 
service in time of war, as in time of peace— 
proud of its beginnings and proud of its con- 
tinued zeal in the welfare of the Nation, the 
State, and the community. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States is just what its name implies-—an 
organization of men who, like the crusaders 
of old, have followed the Stars and Stripes 
into foreign climes, and brought the faith of 
Washington and Lincoln to foreign tyrants 
and despots—men who have proven their 
patriotism by the offering of their bodies and 
souls in sacrifice that liberty should not 
perish from the earth, and that American 
ideals and institutions might be preserved 
for posterity. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is a perma- 
nent organization. It will continue as long 
as it is necessary for American citizens to 
defend the faith of their fathers against for- 
eign aggression, and uphold these principles 
and ideals for which the heroes of 1776 risked 
their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor in establishing the Nation. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States resulted from the amalgama- 
tion of several societies formed immediately 
following the Spanish-American War in 1899, 
little groups of veterans returned from cam- 
paigning in Cuba and the Philippine Islands, 
founded local societies upon that spirit of 
comradeship, known only to those who have 
faced the dangers of war side by side. Sim- 
ilar experiences and a common language 
drew them together. The American Veter- 
ans of Foreign Service was chartered by the 
State of Ohio on October 10, 1899. 

The Colorado Society, Army of the Philip- 
pines, was organized in Denver, Colo., De- 
cember 12, 1899. Shortly thereafter, a society 
known as Foreign Service Veterans was born 
in Pennsylvania. 

These organizations grew up side by side, 
increasing in scope and membership until 
1913, when at a convention held at Denver, 
they merged their interests and identities in 
@ national organization known as the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

The VFW is an organization unique in its 
eligibility requirements. To join its ranks, 
@ man must be able to produce an honorable 
discharge from the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Air Force, showing “service honest 
and faithful” in time of war in the theater 
of operation, 

So much for the history of the organiza- 
tion. The record of its accomplishments may 
be found in the record of its activities 
throughout the land—on the local, State 
and National level. 

Its legislative group is ever alert to legis- 
lation which may arise in Congress affecting 
veterans and their dependents and presents 
the views of its membership to Congress. Its 
rehabilitation service devotes itself to the 
presentation of claims through the regional 
offices and through the appeals machinery of 
the Veterans’ Administration—ever seeking 
to secure more adequate medical care for 
that veteran group. 

One of the highlights of the past year in 
the history of the VFW was the erection of 
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the War Memorial Building in Washington, 
D.c., a beautiful structure, worthy to take 
its place among the outstanding landmarks 
of the Capitol area. The auxiliary contrib- 
uted substantially to this project and may 
well be proud of their efforts in this direc- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most outstanding project of 
the organization is the national home at 
Eaton Rapids, Mich., which has been main- 
tained as a refuge for children whose fathers 
were totally disabled or deceased. One visit 
to the national home will convince the 
most skeptical critics of organized veteran- 
dom that any group which provides such 
a home for its members’ children is more 
than worthy of the respect of our citizens. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has grown 
in membership and achievement under the 
able leadership of its young commander in 
chief, John W. Mahan, of Helena, Mont., 
and its auxiliary with Mrs. Myers as pres- 
ident has progressed equally’ well in its 
field of endeavor and membership gains. 

We hope that all who atten@ the diamond 
jubilee meeting of the VFW in Los Angeles 
this year will have the good time they de- 
serve but also that out of the serious work 
of the convention will come useful and ben- 
eficial resolutions and the type of leader- 
ship which the veterans and the auxiliary 
have enjoyed in the past. 





Walter Lee’s Retirement Means Loss of 
Fine Public Servant 


SPEECH 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, time has 
been set aside by the House to honor one 
of its finest servants and a man who has 
done long and excellent service for the 
people of the United States over many 
years. I refer to Walter Lee, who is re- 
tiring from active duty with the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Almost every Member of the House 
has, at one time or another, had a prob- 
lem to deal with that came to the atten- 
tion of this fine committee. And, unless 
one is an attorney or has had long ex- 
perience with these problems in the 
House, one is at a loss as to where to 
turn and what course of action to follow. 

That is, one would be if it were not 
for the fact that the committee has had 
on its staff Walter Lee. I know from 
personal experience that on many occa- 
sions I have had to prepare legislation 
or to follow up legislation and have not 
known from past experience exactly 
where and how to proceed. On these 
occasions I have always been able to turn 
to Walter Lee for advice and help. He 
has always been there to give that kind 
an and has always been eager to 

elp. 

Walter Lee is leaving the Judiciary 
Committee staff. He will be sorely 
missed, particularly by the new Mem- 
bers of the House, who will not—as I 
have had—have the opportunity to turn 
to Walter Lee for his sound advice and 
counsel. 

In closing, might I add that Mr. Lee’s 
help was never a matter of partisanship. 
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Whether a member of the Republican or 
Democratic Party, Mr. Lee was equally 
helpful when asked by a Member of Con- 
gress for assistance. 

In his retirement, the public is losing 
a good and faithful servant. My one 
wish is that Mr. Lee will, in the remain- 
ing years, enjoy the life of retirement he 
has so well earned. I know that if to 
look back on a life of service brings hap- 
piness, Mr. Lee will be one of the hap- 
piest men on earth. 








Atlanta, Ga., Citizens Protest Khrushchev 
Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
there are many good citizens through- 
out the length and breadth of America 
who are convinced that the impending 
visit of Communist Premier Khru- 
shchev bodes no good for freedom-lov- 
ing people in this country and elsewhere 
in the world: 

The inclination of the average person 
is to accept it and to make the best of it, 
inasmuch as the invitation has been ex- 
tended and accepted. Yet, those who 
have throughout the years fought the 
aims ‘and purposes of communism are 
aware that this visit is going to result in 
considerable advantage to Communist 
leaders from a propaganda standpoint, 
and considerable disadvantage to us and 
particularly to the unfortunate and mis- 
erable people behind the Iron Curtain. 
whose governments and lands have been 
taken over by the Communists. 

In Atlanta, Ga., in my own district, 
there is a strong spirit of protest against 
the exchange of visits between Khru- 
shchey and President Eisenhower. 
There has been forwarded to me a pro- 
test signed by a number of outstanding 
Atlanta citizens on behalf of an organi- 
zation kndwn as Atlanta Citizens Pro- 
testing the Khrushchev Visit. They 
have, in a few words, graphically ex- 
pressed their feelings of protest. 

I have asked unanimous consent to 
insert this protest in the Recorp, and 
pursuant to this unanimous consent I 
insert it herewith: 

We hereby protest the invitation to Mr. 
N. 8S. Ehrushchev, head of the Communist 
Russian dictatorship, to visit our country 
and our city. We are convinced that only 
harm can come from such a visit, for it re- 
flects a spirit of gradual compromise, which 
can lead to the eventual downfall of Amer- 
ica. 

The association with this man, with his 
known character, representing the govern- 
ment which is sworn to defeat our country 
and destroy our way of life, can only give 
the impression of friendship and indicate 
appeasement, amounting.to support of his 

We do not agree with the aims of com- 
munism, and we feel that such a visit can 
bring only misunderstanding and despair 
to those people who are fighting this god- 
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less tyranny, both here and in all the coun- 
tries of the world. 
Joseph G. Maddox; Charles A. Wofford; 
- Joe Maloof; Joseph M,. Salome; Alfred 
Hardman; Paul E. Beard, Sr.; Frank 
H. Benning; Lester Maddox: J. L. de 
Give; T. J. Wesley, Jr.; James C. 
Meaders, for Atlanta Citizens Protest- 
ing the Khrushchev Visit. 





Withholding, for tage of Income Tax 
Imposed by Certain Cities, on the Com- 
pensation of Federal Employees 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. MILLIKEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to H.R. 3151. This tax is 
a very unfair tax. It is imposed by the 
city of Philadelphia on the nonresidents 
who work in Philadelphia, who work in 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard and in other 
installations ,in the city of Philadelphia. 
This tax has been fought many times 
through the PenriSylvania legislature, 
and now the city of Philadelphia is down 
here asking the Federal Government to 
be their tax collector. If the Federal 
Government is going to be a tax collec- 
tor for the city of Philadelphia and 
other large municipalities, they should 
also collect the taxes for every munici- 
pality in this country. There are 197 
local municipalities in Pennsylvania 
that have wage taxes, and I am sure 
that every one of these municipalities 
has Federal employees.. I was very dis- 
appointed when this bill came out under 
suspension of the rules. I talked this 
matter over with former Congressman 
Wolverton from New Jersey last fall, 
and he told me the place to object to 
this bill was before the Committee on 
Rules. Now, I woke up one morning 


.-and found out that this bill was on the 


floor of the House under suspension. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield for a cor- 
rection? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I kept the 
gentleman informed completely at all 
times of when we would bring it up, did 
E-not? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. You informed me 
you were going to bring it up, but you 
did not inform me that it was coming 
up, because I had an amendment that 
I wanted to offer to include all munici- 
palities who have a wage tax. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I understand the gentle- 
man says that this will make the Federal 
Government a tax collector for the city 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. And other cities. 

Mr. GARY. Is not the city of Phila- 
delphia now a tax collector for the Fed- 
eral Government on income tax? 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Yes. 
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Mr. GARY. ‘Then, what injustice is it 
to require the Federal Government to do 
the same thing for the city that the city 
is now doing for the Federal Govern- 
ment? Ihave no interest in this matter, 
but. I just cannot see any injustice in it. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is the Federal Gov- 
ernment eventually going to go into and 
collect local taxes for every municipality 
in this country? 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. The city of Philadelphia 
merely collects for the Federal Govern- 
ment from its own employees as any 
employer would do. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. But every city in the 
Unlted States, whether it has a wage tax 
or not, does that for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Every municipality 
in the United States does that for the 
Federal Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 











Free Elections ?—Where? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
timely editorial appearing in the Tacoma 
News Tribune on August 8, 1959. 

Pree ELEcTIONS?—WHERE? 


When we Americans say it is shameful 
that people cannot have free elections, we 
usually are thinking of Hungary or some 
other state ruled with an iron hand by a 
despotic regime. 

We certainly do not refer to the United 
States of America, the land of freedom and 
free elections. 

And yet the capital city of these United 
States, a metropolis of some million persons 
who are entitled to every human right and 
right of citizenship we in Tacoma enjoy, have 
no elections at all, free or otherwise. 

It is not only that the residents of Wash- 
ington, D.C., have no right to vote for the 
man who will be their neighbor in the White 
House. They cannot even elect a local city 
or district government. They are run by a 
commission appointed by the man in the 
White House, subject to the rules laid down 
by a congressional committee. 

For 80 years*the residents of Washington, 
D.C., have been trying to get voting rights 
restored, rights that were taken from them 
at an unfortunate time when the Federal 
Government thought Washington city gov- 
ernment was trying to pressure it. Such a 
charge would be laughable today, but there 
is another stumbling block. The majority 
of persons in the District of Columbia are 
Negroes and you can’t get southern Demo- 
crats who run the District of Columbia to 
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agree to home rule, so much do they want 
to deprive the Negro of a vote. This also is 
an untenable position and, thankfully, the 
Senate has passed a home rule bill now 
languishing in the House District of Co- 
lumbia body. There is a move on in the 
House to get the 219 signatures needed to 
take the bill away from this hidebound‘com- 
mittee and get it on the floor for passage. 

The people of our National Capital say, 
“We believe in democracy; we want to vote.” 
Let's show thenr we also believe in democ- 
racy and ask our Congressmen to sign on 
this motion to take up the bill, 





The Late Kenneth Mills Regan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many Members of this ‘House who will 
remember with feelings of friendship 
and respect the late foriner Congress- 
man from my State, Kenneth Mills 
Regan, who died Saturday, August 15, in 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. He served here in the 
House during the 80th Congress as the 
Representative from the 16th Congres- 
sional District, demonstrating great 
loyalty for the people whose battles he 
fought in committee and on the floor, and 
great devotion to Texas and to his coun- 
try. He was reelected to the 81st Con- 
gress. I rise to speak in behalf of his 
memory not only because I have been 
for years his friend as he was mine and 
regarded him with affection but because 
he was during his incumbency as a 
national legislator one with whom I took 
frequent counsel and one who had the 
good grace to acknowledge and respect 
the value of my advice, experience, and 
cooperation. He regarded me not 
merely as a fellow Texan and a friend, 
but as a fellow American. It was a 
source of no little pride for me to note 
that Ken Regan was quite as capable of 
seeing the Nation as a whole when he 
was confronted by a decision, as he was 
eminently astute in recognizing the 
needs of the area he represented and its 
people. 

Regan’s career—broadly speaking— 
was not unlike that of many of us here 
in this Chamber. He attended public 
school and studied at Vincennes Univer- 
sity in Vincennes, Ind. He engaged in 
the real-estate business and since 1920 
was an oil operator. He began his polit- 
ical career as an alderman for the city 
of Pecos and was that city’s mayor from 
1929 through 1932. Then from 1933 
through 1937 he was a member of the 
State senate. He participated in both 
World Wars—I and Il—serving with the 
rank of captain. Many of fis knew him 
here in the House when he was elected 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of the Honorable Robert Ewing 
Thomason, Among his legislative inter- 
ests here were a deep concern for the 
ending of the Korean war, proposals for 
improving the water situation in our 
State, problems on reclamation and min- 
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ing, the protection of trademarks, immi- 
gration problems, questions involving oil 
and gas leases—a field in which he was 
expert—and other issues that confront- 
ed our State, his district, and our Na- 
tion. He did much for El Paso and for 
rehabilitation projects along the Rio 
Grande. 

Ken Regan was in his 66th year and 
while his passing is a source of regret to 
his family, his friends, the thousands 
whom he befriended, and the country, it 
is satisfying to know he had a full and 
highly satisfying life. He made good, 
many times over, his obligations as a 
leader, and accomplished much for the 
public interest. I want from the Cham- 
ber of the House of Representatives to 
offer my condolences to his widow, Mrs. 
Regan, the former Roberta Katherine 
McGary of El Paso, and to express as 
formally and respectfully as possible, the 
regrets of the House of Representatives 
on the death of this distinguished and 
able former associate. 


. 





Interstate Commerce in Ignorance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the August 25 edition of the 
Paterson (N.J.) Morning Call carried an 
editorial which comments on recent re- 
marks made by the president of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Ata time 
when there is mueh discussion of Federal 
aid to education, the comments and the 
editorial have great significance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial of August 
25, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE IN IGNORANCE 


A most intriguing phrase occurred in a 
remark made the other day by Dr. W. W. 
Eshelman, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The newly elected head 
of this organization of educators was com- 
menting on the NEA’s support of Federal aid 
for school construction and teacher salary 
boosts. “There is as much interstate com- 
merce in ignorance,” he said, “as in anything 
else.” 

Dr. Eshelman made the point that, because 
there is such a great interchange of Ameri- 
cans from one section of the country to an- 
other, the Nation can no longer afford re- 
gional inequalities in education. It is a 
point of great importance to the long-range 
national welfare. 

Most Americans uphold the principle of 
local autonomy in education, and dislike the 
idea of a nationalized system. Within the 
framework of that principle, however, much 
can be done to improve educational stand- 
ards. Endless debate on this subject is a 
luxury the Nation can ill afford. It is clearly 
in the public interest that American children 
everywhere should be well educated. Steps 
should be taken to make that a reality 
instead of a dream. 
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Professor Goddard Father of the Rocket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


‘HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very ably written and partic- 
ularly pertinent article by Mr. Evan 
Kenkins, staff reporter for the Worcester 
Telegram and Gazette which recently 
appeared in that celebrated publication 
which serves my district, relating to the 
illustrious career and historic work of 
the late Prof. Robert H. Goddard. 

This article is a very interesting and 
timely résumé of Professor Goddard’s 
historic achievements. It comes at a 
time when, thanks to the interest and 
good judgment of the outstanding chair- 
man of our House Banking and Currency 
Committee and its very able member- 
ship, my bill to strike off a medal in his 
honor has been reported from the com- 
mittee and passed by the House. 

The bill has also been reported from 
the very able Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency and is presently 
awaiting action by the Senate and I am 
very hopeful of early favorable action in 
the other body. 

Too much cannot be said about Pro- 
fessor Goddard’s experiments, inven- 
tions and accomplishments which ‘have 
revolutionized science’ and ushered in 
the space age. Much is being written 
and said now about the epochal achieve- 
ments of Dr Goddard but little has been 
noted of his long, difficult struggles and 
bitter sacrifices to reach his goal of 
initiating workable practicable space 
vehicles. 

This great man was not only handi- 
capped by lack of funds, but he most 
unselfishly gave of himself and his own 
modest income to carry forward his mo- 
mentous experimentation. Few and 
meager indeed were the contributions 
made to the conduct of his early work, 
and perhaps more regrettable éven than 
lack of funds was the barrage of scorn 
and ridicule to which he was subjected. 
Through all these obstacles, disappoint- 
ments and discouragements, Professor 
Goddard with greatest courage, ability 
and genius was not deterred from his 
objectives and he stubbornly persisted 
with his experimentation until he had, 
not only made great contributions to the 
national defense with regard to the ba- 
zooka and jet propulsion, but also had 
laid a firm, sound basis for the modern 
rocket which is now propelling payload, 
scientific missiles through the reaches of 
outer space. 

Where Professor Goddard’s dedicated 
work will lead not even the most fantas- 
tic imagination could predict. Indeed, 
not even Jules Verne could conceive of 
man’s future conquest of outer space. 

With the continued projection of Pro- 
fessor Goddard’s original ideas, man is, 
in truth, released from his previous cap- 
tivity on this terrestrial sphere called 
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earth and is destined in the future to 
soar almost effortlessly through the dis- 
tant heavens and perhaps into the plan- 
etary world. A trip to the moon which 
when mentioned during the days of Pro- 
fessor Goddard’s experiments would be 
scoffed at and ridiculed is now regarded 
by scientists as being probable, indeed in 
the not too distant future. 

In any event, this Nation and the 
world owes an incalculable and everlast- 
ing debt to the great Robert H. Goddard 
who achieved so mightily, and it is most 
appropriate that Congress and the Amer- 
ican people should honor and express 
the most profound appreciation to this 
great immortal son of central Massachu- 
setts. 

_ The article follows: 
[From the Worcester (Mass.) Sunday Tele- 
gram, Aug. 30, 1959] 
LaTe Proressor GoOppARD’s DREAM Is SEEN 
Fast APPROACHING REALITY 


(By Evan Jenkins) 


America’s foremost rocket authority, in a 
newspaper interview, predicted that trips to 
the moon may occur long before the lay 
person dreams that anything of the kind 
may be possible.” 

According to the laws of physics, he said, 
there is not a single reason why such voyages 
may not become a reality in the near future. 
And in time, round trips to Mars and Venus 
may be made. 

A visionary? To be sure, 
in 1934. 

It was just 25 years ago this week that the 
late Robert Hutchins Goddard, then head of 
the physics department at Clark University, 
spoke with such confidence about trips into 
space. His remarks were recorded in the Sun- 
day Telegram for September 2, 1934. 


FATHER OF ROCKETRY 


Today, 14 years after his death, Goddard is 
revered as the “father of American rocketry.” 

In 1934, the reporter noted, the Worcester- 
born physicist was widely known as the 
“Moon Man.” 

The writer took care to include in his 
story the distances Goddard was so sure 
could be conquered: 

To the Moon, 236,000 miles. 

To Mars “at its minimum apposition,” 35 
million miles. 

To Venus, 65 million miles. 

Skepticism was natural enough. The 
highest that man had gone at that time was 
67,000 feet, or about 1214 miles. (The record 
was claimed by the Russians, but the aviators 
were killed when their balloon crashed.) 


A PAR CRY’ 


It was a far cry from 67,000 feet to 236,000 
miles. But Goddard, for at least 14 years, 
had predicted that the lunar flight would 
eventually be made. 

By 1934, he had succeeded in propelling 
a rocket at 500 miles an hour—an unheard- 
of-speed—in tests at Roswell, N. Mex. 

He had developed the all-important liquid- 
fuel rocket motor, 15 years before the Ger- 
mans had one. 

He had worked out—in 1918—complete 
plans for the bazooka, an adaption of his 
rocket work unused until World War II. 

He had proved, by actual tests, that a 
rocket does not need a “cushion of air to 
push against,” as many scientists still be- 
lieved. In fact, he had shown that a rocket 
is 22 percent more effective in a vacuum, 

GIVEN SUPPORT 

Goddard’s work in the early years was 
not without support. The Smithsonian In- 
stitution helped finance ft, starting just after 
World War I. Olark, which paid him to 


Especially so— 
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teach physics, also provided a laboratory 
and some funds for the pet project. 

Major assistance came from millionaire 
Daniel Guggenheim. His backing was origi- 
nally obtained largely through the efforts 
of ‘another pioneer, Charles A. Lindbergh. 

But others, perhaps a majority of the 
Americans acquainted with the “Moon 
Man’s” investigations, were not so kind. 

His work in the 1920’s and 1930’s was 
being carefully -watched elsewhere, how- 
ever—notably in Germany. 


UNWITTING AID 


The V-2 rocket almost changed the course 
of World War II. Scientists who worked on 
the 20-year project in Germany said the 
effort might never have succeeded without 
the unwitting assistance furnished by God- 
dard. 

An ominous accOmpaniment to the 1934 
Telegram article is a picture of a German 
rocket launching—an unsuccessful one, that 
time. 

At home, things might have been better 
financially. Billions are spent today on 
rocket and missile work stemming from 
Goddard’s trail-blazing studies. 


NO DATE SET~-THEN 


“Ask him when we take off for Mars,” 
wrote the reporter in 1934, “and he is re- 
luctant to set a date.” 

But not because he lacked faith in the 
ultimate realization of his dreams. 

“He will tell you,” the article continues, 
“that scarcity of financial support is today 
the deterrent to a human development that 
would outrival those conceived by the wild- 
est dreams of a Jules Verne or an H. G. 
Wells.” 





Warsaw in Chains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
my attention has been called to many 
recent favorable reviews, here and in 
England, of a book recently published by 
Stefan Korbonski, entitled “Warsaw in 
Chains.” 

There has been of late much interest 
in recent political developments in Po- 
land. . Many Americans are having con- 
siderable difficulty in fairly assessing 
that situation. Vice President Nrxon’s 
recent visit to Poland and the unusually 
warm welcome given to him by the people 
of that Communist-controlled nation, 
serve to stress again the warm feeling of 
friendship to the United States by the 
Polish people. 

The author, Stefan Korbonski, a law- 
yer by profession, was the political head 
of the huge Polish underground that 
fought gallantly under the exiled Polish 
leadership in London throughout the 
Nazi occupation. His experiences of 
personal arrests and escapes make fan- 
tastic reading. 

I most warmly recommend “Warsaw in 
Chains” to those of my colleagues who 
would like to understand better the 
present situation in Poland and the de- 

ts of the last 20 years. It 
makes excellent and most educational 
reading 
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Amending the Bankruptcy Act With Re- 
spect to Discrimination Against Sales- 
men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 872, to 
amend the Bankruptcy Act with respect 
to the priority of debts owed by a bank- 
rupt to workmen, servants, clerks, and 
salesmen, 

On February 18, 1959, I introduced 
H.R. 4729 on the same subject. 

On August 20, 1959, it was my privilege 
to appear before Sucommittee No. 4 
of the House Judiciary Committee in 
support of these measures. 

My testimony was as follows: 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ABRAHAM J, 

MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 

FROM THE STATE OF NEW YorRK, AuGUsT 20, 

1959 


Mr. Mou.tter. It is the identical subject, 
but slightly different language. 

I am ARBAHAM J. MULTER, Representative 
of the 13th District of New York. 

I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, which I can leave with you. 

Mr. ForrREsTER. On both bills? 

Mr. Mutter. It covers both bills. 

Mr. ForRRESTER. Let it be made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Mutrer. I have been introducing a 
bill covering this subject for many years, 
having in mind that the limitation now in 
the statute, in the bankruptcy statute, of 
$600 for each claimant, in the nature of a 
wage earner or salaried employee, has long 
since been outmoded. 

Originally I put in a bill some years ago 
with a change, increasing the amount of 
$600 to a much larger sum. I followed that 
same procedure when I introduced H.R. 872, 
on January 7, 1959. And in that bill, I 
changed the $600 limitation to $1,500. 

On February 18, 1959, I introduced H.R. 
4729, which has no limitation of amount, 
but sets up a criterion for determining the 
maximum that can be paid, averaging it as 


-against the last year’s earnings. 


Now, the original limitation—may I say 
first that I do not change the period of time 
of 3 months prior to the bankruptcy. In 
other words, any earnings that have not 
been collected prior to 3 months before the 
bankruptcy are treated the same as claims 
of general creditors. That is the law today, 
and I don’t seek to change that. I continue 
the 3-month limitation, so that the priority 
granted to earnings applies only if earned 
within 3 months prior to the filing of the 
bankruptcy petition. 

Now, it was in 1898 that Congress first put 
the $300 limitation into the statute. Then 
that was changed. 

In 1926 the Congress doubled it and made 
it $600, Even when they increased it at that 
time to $600 they hardly went far enough, 
because even on that basis, taking the com- 
parative figures, if they considered the in- 
crease in cost of living, and the increase in 
wages, percentagewise, as against the figure 
that had been on the statute books from 
1898 to 1926, if they had increased it real- 
istically at that time they would have in- 
creased it instead of to $600 to $2,200. 

Now, I am suggesting now that in the 
wisdom of the committee either you change 
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that amount to $1,500, which is much more 
realistic than the $600, but still not as 
far as it should go, or so as to avoid the nec- 
essity of comimg in each year, or every 2 
or 3 years, asking for another change in the 
statute, set up a formula something like 
the one that I have set forth in H.R. 4729. 
Then you don’t have to change the limita- 
tion from year to year, but as the standard 
of living goes up, as wages and salaries and 
commissions go up, you can then take a 
base period of 1 year prier to bankruptcy, 
average that out, and whatever the aver- 
age earnings have been in that prior year 
limit the priority claim acoordingly to 3 
months’ earnings, but not to exceed what 
he actually earned during that 3 months 
prior to bankruptcy. Thus you have a lim- 
itation by formula instead of by dollars 
and cents. 

I think that would be the more realistic 
way of doing it. 

At the same time, I can understand how 
there may be some reaction, “Why should 
we allow a priority wage earner so much 
money, $1,500, it is a lot of money.” Or 
possibly if the formula is adopted it may 
run to $2,000 or $3,000. Well, the fact of 
the matter is that we ought to determine the 
amount a man can receive on the basis of 
his earning capacity. 

If I can only earn $100 a week, and the 
company that is employing me goes into 
bankruptcy, then I will file a claim, priority 
claim, for that $100 a week, multiplied by 
the 12 or 13 weeks in the 3-month period 
prior to bankruptcy. But, on the other 
hand, if I happen te be a better employee, 
or a commissioned salesman, who is doing 
an awfully good job for my employer, and 
I am earning $150 or $200 a week, I don’t 
think I ought to be penalized and put on 
the same plateau of the fellow not doing 
as good a job as me and not earning as 
much. The 3-month period is a fair period. 
If you let each man get what he has earned 
during that 3-month period we are being 
just and fair. I can understand if you don’t 
have some kind of a formula, or some kind 
of a limitation, it would lend itself to fraud. 
The bankrupt could make a fraudulent ar- 
rangement with some friends, whom he put 
on his payroll, but actually are not earning 
anything. He could put them on the pay- 
roll for $300 or $400 a week, just prior to 
the bankruptcy, so that they get priority 
claims that might eat up all of the assets. 

My bill does not permit that, because if 
it is going to be based on my particular 
formula, then the man must actually have 
been earning during that year. We take 
his average of what he has earned and use 
that as the basis of the limittion of the 
priority. I think that is a much fairer 
standard than now in the lew. 

But, again. I realize the opposition that 
might develop to having a statute of this 
kind which does not fix a maximum dollar 
limitation. 

That is, in the main, my presentation, Mr. 
Chairman, and members ef the committee. 
I appreciate very much the opportunity you 
have given me to come im and present the 
case for this bill, I do hope you will favor- 
ably consider one or the other of these two 
bills. 

Mr. Forrester. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dowpr], any questions? ; 

Mr. Downy. Not at this moment. 

Mr. Forrester. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wurrener}? 

Mr. WHITENER. Well, you preserve the 3 
months’ period for priority? 

Mr. Mourer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wutrensr. What about this independ- 
ent contractor provision? Would that in- 
clude corporate independent contractors? 

Mr. Moutrsr. No; it was not intended to 
include the corporate contractor. This was 
intended to include that salesman who is 
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working for four or five companes, because, 
as you know, the salesman, many times, will 
take on three or four different lines. Some 
companies cannot afford to employ a sales- 
man full time. Therefore, the salesman will 
carry three or four lines. He may carry items 
that sell that may be divided pricewise, or 
they may be divided qualitywise. He may 
carry three or four different lines for small 
houses. 

Mr. WHITENER. Manufacturers’ agents? 

Mr. MuLTER. Yes; when they get into the 
higher brackets, they call themselves manu- 
facturers’ agents. In the lower brackets—— 

Mr. WuirTener. Or sales engineers? 

Mr. MuLTER. Yes—and independent con- 
tractors. But where the man is not work- 
ing for a single company, unless we have 
some language like this, he is not covered 
by the statute. You just suggest by asking 
will this include corporations, that it may 
be necessary to amplify that language so as 
to apply to individuals, 

Mr. Dowpy. I understand these words are 
in the present law, is that right? 

Mr. Draskin. “Salesmen, whether or not 
they are independent contractors”, I think is 
in the act now. As I read these bills, it 
doesn’t change the scope of the persons Cov- 
ered. It Just changes the measure. 

Mr. Mutter. That was the intent, to 
change the measure of the priority claim. 

Mr. DraBKIN. I think in 1956 the amend- 
ment was made which broadened the scope 
of the people included. But this bill, as I 
understand it, would not do that. 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, you are quite right on 
that. I had been introducing bills along 
this line since back in 1948 or 1949, and I 
overlooked, until this moment, that in 1956 
you broadened the language of the statute 
as to the definition of wage earner. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Mvuurer, did you fur- 
nish counsel with a list of your witnesses? 

Mr. Muuter. No, I did not do that. But I 
think that he has some requests from inter- 
ested persons. 

(Statement referred to is as follows: ) 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 

MULTER, DEMOCRAT OF NEW YORK, BEFORE 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY IN 

SUPPORT OF H.R. 4729, AUGUST 20, 1959 


Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity afforded to me to submit to you my 
views in support of my bill, H.R. 4729, which 
I introduced on February 18, 1959. 

This bill would remove an archaic dis- 
crimination against employees and salesmen 
when settling the debts of a bankrupt. At 
the present time, several types of debts have 
priority and must be paid in full out of 
bankrupt estates before dividends can be 
paid to the creditors of ‘the bankrupt. A 
dollar limitation is placed on only one of 
these debts, the claims for wages of work- 
men, servants, clerks, and salesmen. The 
dollar limitation now effective is the result 
of a 1926 amendment of a limitation de- 
rived from the 1898 act. 

The present dollar limit on wages having 
priority as debts of a bankrupt estate is $600 
for each claimant; the amount must have 
been earned within 3 months before the 
date of the commencement of bankruptcy 
proceedings. Prior to 1926, the limit was 
$300. When the increase was discussed on 
the floor of the House, on April 17, 1926, 
Congressman Michener said: 

“Under the present bankruptcy law there 
is an amount of $300 for wages earned 
within 3 months immediately preceding 
the bankruptcy proceedings allowed as a pri- 
ority claim. In the amendment suggested 
the amount is raised to $600. I might say 
* * * the American Federation of Labor ap- 
peared before the committee and asked that 
the limit on the amount be removed entirely 
and that the time limit be removed * * * 
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if $300 in 1898 was the proper amount of 
wages earned within 3 months then in 1926, 
with changed conditions, that $600 was a fair 
and equitable amount.” (ComcressionaL 
Recorp, Apr. 17, 1926, p. 7675.) 

The bill which I have introduced and 
which now is before you does not disturb 
the time limit of 3 months on earnings which 
are given priority. It removes the $600 limi- 
tation; and provides safeguards to employees 
and salesmen, and as well to the other 
claimants against the estate, in determining 
the amount of wages and earnings. The 
safeguards are provided in the method of de- 
termining the amount earned or receivable in 
3 months prior to bankruptcy. The amount 
is determined on the basis of the average 
rate of pay during a period of not more than 
a year before the bankruptcy occurred. 
Reasonable rates of compensation should be 
ascertainable from the experience of a year. 

When the $600 limitation was inserted in 
place of the $300 limit in 1926, it was a re- 
spectable sum. It was equal, for example, to 
more than 54% months average pay of a 
manufacturing employee. If the limitation 
were to bear the same relation to manufac- 
turing wages today, it should be at least 
$2,200. 

It seems to me more appropriate to re- 
move the dollar limitation on wages than to 
try to find one reasonable figure to fit con- 
ditions of today, when we know that the 
course of wages is upward, and any limita- 
tion that is appropriate today will be out of 
date within a year or two. 

Removal of the dollar limitation as pro- 
posed in my bill probably would increase the 
wage claims given priority in settling bank- 
rupt estates. In 1958, in 8,449 asset cases 
concluded in the courts, wages paid to pri- 
ority creditors were only 2.3 percent of the 
proceeds realized from the estate. They 
were only one-sixth as much as taxes, and 
less than one-tenth as much as administra- 
tive fees and expenses. Removal of the $600 
limitation would eliminate the distinction 
made in treating wages and other priority 
creditors, and make subsequent amendment 
unnecessary. 

If the Congress will not go along with my 
bill to the extent of eliminating the dollar 
limitation then the least it should do is in- 
crease the amount to a sum that is fair by 
today’s standards. 

Thank you. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
Mr. Mutter. May I respond very briefly, 

Mr. Chairman,—I don’t want to hold you 

too long. But I was intrigued by the oppo- 

sition presented by Mr. Krause on behalf 
of the boys practicing in the bankruptcy 
courts. And I think you would be inter- 
ested to know that originally, one of these 
bills I introduced some sessions ago, called 
for $3,500 as the maximum. Then I found 
that the bankruptcy lawyers were com- 
plaining about it. I discussed it.with many 
of them—members of but none of them 
talking for the association that my friend 

Mr. Krause said he represented here today. 

But I discussed it with them, and they said, 

“Your $3,500 is just too high. Why don't 

you work out a formula—instead of having 

an amount?” And so you got H.R. 4729. 
First, before I put in H.R. 4729, which is 

the formula bill, without an amount, they 

said, “Why don’t you put in a bill for a 

more realistic amount? So I discussed it 

with them, back and forth. 
Mr. Forrester. Who are you talking about? 
Mr. Mouurer. Lawyers practicing in the 
bankruptcy courts, most of them from 

New York, some from Washington, some 

from Baltimore, some from Philadelphia— 

friends of mine I met at various bar aseo- 
ciation meetings and during the course of 
my activities. 
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So I then put in what I thought was a 
more realistic amount which is the $1,500. 
Then came the suggestion, “Why don’t you 
instead of an amount come up with a 
formula.” So H.R. 4729 came up with a for- 
mula, 

That is why I said to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that one is not a substitute for the 
other—because of the divergence of opin- 
ion, I want the committee now to decide 
which is the better way of doing it, because I 
think—I hope you will agree with me that 
the amount of $600 needs some change. 

Now, instead of taking this man who is 
earning $2,500 a week, or $2,500 a month, 
as a salesman, let’s take the average. And 
the last witness gave you the average in his 
club of $8,000. I think if you take the 
statistics from the Department of Com- 
merce, you will find that that is approxi- 
mately the same average throughout the 
country of salemen’s commissions. They 
earn about $8,000 a year. 

Eight thousand dollars a year is approxi- 
mately $154 a week; $154 a week for a 12- 
week, 3-month period is $1,848. Look how 
close I came to that. 

Mr. Dowpy. If it is $8,000 a year, 3 months 
is a quarter of that, which would be $2,000. 

Mr. Motrer, You can figure it that way, 
too, If you take 13 weeks, it would be 
approximately $2,000. And the one bill only 
calls for $1,500. 

Now, if you do it the other way, on the 
formula basis, you will, of course, take in 
some of the fellows in the higher brackets. 
But let’s have this in mind. I thought pos- 
sible our friend who is himself a salesman 
would have made the point, and it would 
not have been necessary for me to make it. 
But this is the situation. If you look at 
what actually happens in these industries, 
and how the salesman works—many of these 
salesmen will take this. representation, 
whether they are representing one company 
or several companies—they go out on the 
road. They will stay on the road for as 
much as a month. They will be sending in 
their orders all the time, the factory or 
employer is accepting the orders, filling 
them, shipping them, getting the money. 
He doesn’t get back to his home office any- 
where from 4 to 6 weeks after he has left. 
Sometimes they go out and stay out for as 
many as 3 months, covering the entire 
country. . 

They leave New York City or Baltimore 
and cover the whole country, before they 
finally return. And he doesn’t know what 
is going on at home. And when his checks 
stop coming in to him, he is not getting his 
weekly or monthly remittance, he will start 
writing back. If he is covering the country 
for three or four people instead of one, he 
can’t come rushing back home, “Why 
haven’t you give me my check?” He will be 
writing and telegraphing for money. When 
he gets back, he finds his company is in 
bankruptcy. 

Isn’t it most unjust to that fellow not to 
give him fair priority on the wages that he 
has earned? 

Now, originally the statute, I think, said 
only wages, having in mind just wage 
earners. A long time ago they broadened 
= language to cover salaries and commis- 

ons. 

I think it is fair to say that many of these 
places cannot stay in business, they cannot 
earn the money to pay the salaries or the 
wages to those who are producing the goods, 
if they didn’t have salesmen out on the 
road, sending in the orders and bringing in 
the orders. And those fellows are as much 
entitled to protection of priority claims as 
the man who is working with his hands, 
because if the man simply produces, and the 
goods stay in the warehouse, and are not 
sold, then there is no money with which to 
pay his wages. 
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Mr. Forrester. He does get the same thing 
as a man working with his hands, doesn’t 
he? 

Mr. Mu.Ter. Today he does, yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITENER. Well, may I interject this 
thought? In the whole presentation here 
today, haven’t you gentlemen overlooked the 
fact. that if this is liberalized as to sales- 
men, it would also be liberalized as to the 
man who does work with his hands? 

Mr. MutrTer. Yes, of course. We are not 
trying to put them in a better position. 
We are trying to equalize the position for 
all of them. 

Mr. Forrester. You are just trying to get 
it raised? ; . 

Mr. Mutter. Yes—but raise it for all of 
them. 

Now, one other thing as to the technical 
language that Mr. Krause referred to, and 
the possibility of a need for an amendment. 

I excuse my friend the salesman, who is 
not a lawyer, for saying probably it needs 
amendment. But you lawyers, like myself, 
I think, should say to Mr. Krause, “Now, 
Mr. Krause, don’t take words out of con- 
text. You must read the entire section, and 
the entire clause.” It is true you don’t get 
down to the word “bankrupt” until line 6 
on page 2. But if you read the whole 
thing, it is obvious. 

We are not going to let the man working 
for four people average his earnings and 
come in and file his claim against the bank- 
rupt for $1,000, because that is his average 
earning, when he only earned $200 for the 
bankrupt. It is obviously intended to 
apply only to his average earnings from the 
particular bankrupt against whom he is 
filing a priority claim. 

If there is any doubt about it at all, just 
insert on line 6, after the words “payment” 
“by the bankrupt”. And there can be no 
doubt about it. I don’t think it is necessary 
to put it in. 

I think on the question of independent 
contractors, while it is not tendered by the 
bill, now that the matter has come to your 
attention, if you think that needs some 
further definition, nobody would object to 
your clarifying it. 

Mr. Wuitrensr, As I understand, this is 
the present law insofar as it refers to in- 
dependent contractors, and as the language 
appears in the present law, and in your 
proposed amendment, it would relieve the 
court of even being concerned as to whether 
the individual is an independent contractor 
or an employee. And so you get away from 
this never never land of legal problems. 

Mr. ForRESTER. Thank you, Congressman. 
We are glad to have you. 





The President’s Veto of the Public Works 
Appropriation Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, relative to 
the vote on the President’s veto of the 
public works appropriation bill today, I 
could not find it in my heart to vote to 
sustain this veto, and I frankly admit 
that it afforded me no pleasure. 

The bill which the President vetoed 
provides for less than one-sixtieth of the 
total budget request for fiscal year 1960, 
all for urgent flood control projects in al- 
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most every State of the Union, irrigation, 
reclamation, hydroelectric projects and 
related facilities, deepening of harbors, 
and so forth. 

It is noteworthy that the bill which the 
President vetoed provided for funds less 
than 1% percent above the amount 
which the President requested, and that 
when the conference bill was before the 
House on August 14, only one voice was 
heard against the bill. 

Furthermore, every penny in the bill 
will be spent right here within the shores 
of the United States of America. 





I Vote To Sustain the Veto 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


. OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, President Eisenhower vetoed the 
$1.2 billion public works appropriation 
bill. He gave, as his chief reason for the 
veto, the fact that funds were included 
in the bill for 67 new starts which would 
ultimately cost $800 million. 

Thus, it seems clear that the Presi- 
dent’s objections are centered on the 
long-range effect the bill would have, 
financially speaking, rather than on its 
immediate unbudgeted impact which 
has been estimated at only $50 million. 

I think it important for all of us to be 
aware of the nature of the problems we 
will face, as a Nation, as our population 
explodes from 171 million today to 195 
million in 1966, 248 million in 1980, and 
a projected 370 million by the year 2010. 
Foremost among those problems is cer- 
tain to be that of providing an adequate 
supply of water for both domestic and 
industrial purposes. 

Interrelated to the certain expanding 
demand for water, will also be the need 
for flood control, power, navigation, 
outdoor recreational facilities, and other 
such projects as are included in the 
vetoed bill. Any failure in meeting those 
demands and needs on schedule would 
surely result in serious disruptions in our 
economic growth. 

We must not, however, in responding 
to the urgency of this problem at the 
Federal level, ignore the necessity for 
what the President, in his veto message, 
has called the “orderly development of 
America’s water resources within the 
Nation’s fiscal ability.” The key phrase 
is: “within the Nation’s fiscal ability.” 

Now, of course, as our population grows 
so will the receipts by the Federal 
Treasury, and so will such other gener- 
ally accepted yardsticks of national 
capabilities as, for instance, the gross 
national product. Obviously, we can 
hope to do more in another decade than 
we could in the next several years. 

Who, then, is going to judge the size 
of the effort America can make now in 
this field—the President, or the Con- 
gress? Some news sources are referring 
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to the vetoed bill as a “pork barrel” bill. 
This is inaccurate, Traditionally, per- 
haps, public works bills—authorizations 
and appropriations—have been “pork 
barrel” measures, in the sense that there 
would be included therein projects 
which were either economically unjusti- 
fied or engineeringly unsound. I do not 
understand that to be the case here. 

Nevertheless, it can be assumed that, 
as in any congressional measure of this 
sort, political considerations, personal 
influence, geographical “legrolling” and 
the like, all played a part in the fashion- 
ing of the vetoed omnibus bill. Partic- 
ularly, this assumption would seem to 
apply to the so-called new starts. I do 
not say this critically, and I hope it can 
be regarded as an objective statement 
of what we should all be willing to 
recognize as a legislative failing. 

We in Congress are normally apt to 
look at this sort of subject through 
glasses that are tinted and somewhat 
distorted, without our even realizing it, 
by our awareness of the needs of our 
particular districts. On the other hand, 
the President who, with the Vice Presi- 
dent, is the only Federal official elected 
by all the people, can and must make 
his determinations here on the basis of 
what he sees through the national 
glasses. President Eisenhower above all 
others, since he is not eligible for re- 
election, can safely be considered free 
of all political bias in deciding, as he has 
done, that the budget-approved projects 
included in the vetoed bill—which total 
an all-time high of $1.1 billion, which 
is three-quarters again as much as the 
Federal expenditure level along these 
lines in 1955—is all that America can 
work on now without geing beyond her 
fiscal ability. He warns, in addition, 
that just to carry on the projects now 
underway will ultimately cost $6 bil- 
lion, and that te attempt now to com- 
mence work on Other projects may 
weaken our financial structure and add 
to the tremendous debt burden our chil- 
dren already carry. 

I recognize that the President may be 
wrong. This is an economic decision. 
Not even all economists are in agree- 
ment as to our national future and capa- 
bilities, but, rather than to add to the 
$1,564 share of the national debt which 
each of my two small sons now bear, in 
this instance I cast my lot on the side 
of the President. 


I do so with full awareness of the fact 
that, if the veto is sustained, I may be 
helping to cause a delay in the funding 
of the $1.7 million needed to complete 
the Endicott-Vestal, N.Y., floodwall proj- 
ect now going on in my district, gnd the 
funding of the $40,000 floodwall plan- 
ning work for Nichols, N.Y., also in my 
district. But I believe the people of my 
district wil approve the acceptance of 
such a risk in the nationai interest. 

. Finally, if the veto is sustained, as I 
hope it will be, I am confident that the 
Congress can and will immediately pass 
another appropriation bill so that work 
in progress on the budgeted items around 
the country can proceed without jeop- 


It should also be pointed out that this 
situation dramatizes te the fullest ex- 
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tent the need for a constitutional amend- 
ment giving the President the power of 
“item veto” as has been recommended 
by Presidents of both political parties 
since Ulysses S. Grant. Early this year 
I introduced House Joint Resolution 282 
which would have that effect, and I de- 
plore the fact that the majority party 
has not seen fit to permit consideration 
of this measure. 





Justice for the Songwriters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very remarkable article by 
Walter Winchell entitled “For All Song- 
writers, With Love,” which appeared in 
the New York Mirror sometime ago. 

Many people will heartily applaud Mr. 
Winchell for his eloquent, heartfelt trib- 
ute to the Nation’s songwriters and I de- 
sire to express to him my warm gratitude 
for taking so much of his valuable time 
to laud and ask justice for this deserving 
group, who have made such great con- 
tributions to the Nation and the world. 

Congress has the great responsibility 
of promptly correcting the unfair, in- 
equitable laws which are depriving song- 
writers of the just rewards of their work. 
To further deny to them just compensa- 
tion under our copyright laws for the 
gifted offerings which mean so much to 
people everywhere is a bitter irony and 
a fantastic miscarriage of justice in this 
great democracy. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Mirror, June 18, 1959] 
For Att SonGcwriters, WitH LOVE 
(By Walter Winchell) 

“Start Dust” inspires lovers from the 
Thames to Tanganyika. The Bolshoi dan- 
cers go wild over George Gershwin. Every 
second of every day somebody somewhere is 
being delighted by the musical witchcraft of 
Irving Berlin, Richard Rodgers, or Cole Por- 
ter. Yes, in these trying days, when the 
United States of America is meeting stiff op- 
position, even hostility abroad, one of the 
most poterit ambassadors of goodwill we have 
is American music. Our songs have prob- 
ably won us more admirers and prestige 
around the globe than all the striped pants 
and attaché cases in the State Department. 
Yet we treat our American songwriters shab- 
bily. Europeans respect their musicmakers. 
We don't. And what’s worse, American com- 
posers, authors, and their heirs have their 
songs, plays and novels taken away from 
them after a certain period—tnder the pro- 
visions of a horse-and-buggy, half-century- 
old law. 

Today's words and musicmakers are still 
hard at work producing Broadway shows, the 
better popular songs, coul jazz. Yet they are 
inadequately protected on the legal front. 
Their valuable copyrights are taken away af- 
ter 56 years. And there is no appeal. The 
law that sanctions this devastating giveaway 
was passed in the pre-radio, pre-TV, pre-re- 
cording Gibson Girl days of 1909. Yet it is 
still all powerful in the color TV, stereo- 
phonic sound era. If you own a peanut stand 
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or an oil well, you own it forever until you or 
your heirs sellit. But if you create such song 
classics as Hammerstein-Kern’s “Ol’ Man 
River” or Gershwin’s “Summertime,” you lose 
these valuable creative gems when the copy- 
right runs out. The creators and their heirs 
lose property rights, even though the melo- 
dies linger on and on and on. 

As time passes, more and more musical 
gems, literary favorites, and dramatic class- 
ics go into the land of lost literary proper- 
ties known as public domain. Once a work 
goes into public domain, it means that the 
creation can be used for profit by anybody. 
Braodcasters, record companies, TV pro- 
ducers. And the composer or author is left 
out in the cold. For instance: Sousa’s brass 
band blockbuster, “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever,” is “PD.” So are “In the Good Old 
Summertime” and “There’ll Be a Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight.” Also, the “National 
Anthem,” for weddings Roger de Koven’s 
“Oh, Promise Me,” which he dug out of a 
trunk to please a soprano who claimed she 
didn’t have enough to sing. Having a work 
go into PD neither helps the listening pub- 
lic, the composer, or the dramatist. Says 
ace lyricist Mitchell (“Star Dust”) Parish: 
“If a work is copyright protected, it is 
watched over, good editions are made avail- 
able, and the work is kept from being vul- 
garized.” A 

In years to come, more and more popular 
songs will sink into PD. This will hurt hun- 
dreds of veteran songwriters in modest cir- 
cumstances who have a few musical 
properties at most. When that unhappy day 
comes, they won’t receive a penny in sheet 
music sales, record royalties or performance 
fees from radio-TV through ASCAP,. Here’s 
a sample of this legal cruelty. Songwriter 
Ernie Burnett, who has been at Saranac for 
many years, has been practically living off 
his one big song, “My Melancholy Baby.” 
His meat-and-potatoes melody will be taken 
away from him in a few years. 

PD recognizes no names, no reputations, 
no previous contributions to musical Ameri- 
cana. It cuts down the rich, the mighty 
and the average guys and dolls who have 
labored a lifetime in the 32-bar factories. 
Even Irving Berlin isn’t exempt. His jubi- 
lant “Alexander’s Ragtime Band” will be PD 
soon. So will the late W. C. Handy classic, 
“St. Louis Blues.” And to bring the story 
closer to home, this year (1959) “Ida, Sweet 
as Apple Cider” hits the dust. So does Vic- 
tor Herbert’s beautiful kiddie cantata, ‘‘Toy- 
land.” 

Yesterday’s songs often become tomorrow’s 
hits. This is another reason why the tune- 
makers of Tin Pan Alley need longer copy- 
right protection. For a good song is a living 
memory congealed, and can be sung and 
played for the public’s pleasure for decades 
to come. Recently, for example, many best- 
sellers (a welcome relief from rot’n’roll) 
were old-time ditties wrapped up in new 
arrangements. They leaped to the top of 
the toreador-and-jeans set. For instance: 
Connie Francis’ disk click, “Who’s Sorry 
Now,” and Pat Boone’s million-seller, “Love 
Letters in the Sand”. In the very near fu- 
ture, unless the Government changes its 
tune, many best-selling “singles” and Ip’s 
will feature old-time “standards” that have 
gone into PD. And the poor creators (or 
their heirs) won't be able to realize a penny 
from all that vinylite riches. 

Incidentally, an “oldie” often has saved a 
family from want and fire-eating creditors. 
A recent chart-buster, “My Happiness,” 
proved to be a literal lifesaver for widow 
Betty Blasco, writer of the lyrics. At the 
time of the song’s popularity two of her 
children had serious illnesses and Mrs. Blasco 
herself was hospitalized many weeks. And 
as Variety noted: “Just as hospital and medi- 
cal bills were about to overwhelm her royal- 
ties began sifting in.” 

Of course, there have been some improve- 
ments in the copyright situation, You may 
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not know it, for example, but you can copy- 
right photographs, blueprints, even Sunday 
sermons. Yet, when with these improve- 
ments, if you’re a songwriter you can’t col- 
lect royalties from the multimillion dollar 
jukebox industry. That’s because the robot 
diskjockeys were exempted by the 1909 copy- 
right law. This joker means that 600,000 
jukeboxes (many owned by tone-deaf rack- 


eteers) take in money made from music but . 


give none to the “pop” sengwriters in terms 
of performance fees. There’s a law coming 
up in Congress that would make jukeboxes 
pay for the right to use copyrighted material. 

Today’s copyrighted material is the bread 
and butter of America’s writing fraternity. 
Without copyrights and economic protection, 
there would be no incentive to create toe- 
tapping tunes and plays that give millions 
enjoyment. They are the basis of our mam- 
moth’ entertainment industries. Broadway, 
Hollywood, TV, phonograph records. So it 
is high time that America’s melody makers, 
literary merchants of mood, who have given 
s0 much pleasure (by their creative efforts), 
get more recognition. Their brain children 
have prodded American show business into 
what it is today. They have brought us 
friends the world over. Yet, in the legisla- 
tive corridors of Congress their pleas for 
copyright protection (at least equal to Euro- 
pean musicmakers) fall on deaf ears. 

And here’s the final trony: On July 3 a 
statue will be dedicated on Broadway to the 
memory of George M. Cohan, playwright- 
actor-songwriter, who brought golden gleams 
of entertainment to this land for many 
decades. Ironically, most of the money was 
raised by songwriters themselves—not any 
government or city. The whipped cream on 
the irony is this: Next year two of George 
M. Cohan’s greatest songs, “Give My Regards 
to Broadway” and “Yankee Doodle Dandy,” 
go into PD—and his family and’ heirs won’t 
be able to collect a penny frem their use on 
radio, TV or records. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 163 _ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting in- 
to the Appendix of the ConcressIonaL 
Recorp an article appearing in the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Press of July 2, 1958, 
entitled “A Terrible Price To Pay.” 

A TERRIBLE Prick To Par 


A health menace almost beyond descrip- 
tion exists on the county's east side, along 


_ the lake. 


It stems from the city of Euclid’s sewage 
outlets, which are pouring thousands of gal- 
lons of completely untreated sewage into 
the already polluted lake hour after hour, 
day after day, week after week. 

A sickening stench pervades the entire 
area, constant reminder of the terrible price 
in health risk the suburb is paying for all 
the years of delay in meeting the need for a 
new sewage plant. 

A need that was recognized almost 20 years 
ago. 

This is not to blame Euclid officials en- 
tirely. Many factors, including the pro- 
longed Hilltop sewer line controversy, played 
@ part. 

But the point is that the years slipped by, 
each year the problem growing worse and 
worse, 
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Now, to Euclid’s credit, it is doing some- 
thing to eliminate the problem. A $5 mil- 
lion plant is underway. But at what a ter- 
rible price beyond dollars. 

While the work is going on, while pipes are 
being installed, the old sewage plant has to 
be shut down 60 percent of the time, at a 
very lenient estimate. 

The result is that raw waste from Euclid, 
Wickliffe, and Willowick homes—thousands 
upon thousands of homes—is pouring direct- 
ly into the lake, is carried up and down the 
easterly lake front. 

And this situation will go on until late 
next year. Almost 18 months. 

Swimming? Out of the question. Boat- 
ing? Who can stand to sail or dock boats in 
a mess like that? 

The Euclid lakefront is so polluted, some 
residents say, that if a man took a bucket of 
that polluted water and set it down in 
Public Square he’d be arrested for creating 
a health menace. 

Euclid’s Mayor Sims knows of the menace 
and pledges to see what can be done to min- 
imize this health hazard. 

If there is any single thing that can be 
done to alleviate this mess, to safeguard the 
health of many people—it is worth every 
effort. 





Oregon: Beauty of the Land 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp,’ I include the following editorial, 
“Beauty of the Land,” which appeared 
in the August 28, 1959, edition of the 
Medford Mail Tribune. Editor Eric 
Allen knows and loves his home State. 
His knowledge and love are found in the 
following paragraphs: 

BEAUTY OF THE LAND 


We are ever and always amazed and grati- 
fied at the beauty of this land. 

The other day, standing at the summit of 
Mount Ashland, we found ourselves, once 
again, bemused and enthralled by the ranges, 
the valleys, the hills and crags of southern 
Oregon and northern California. 

While the temperature was in the high 
eighties on the valley floor, the wind which 
whipped across the summit on which we 
stood was brisk—perhaps in the low sixties 
or high fifties. And the altitude, more than 
7,000 feet, caused us to breathe rapidly from 
the slightest exertion. 

Far to the northeast, almost obscured by 
drifting smoke from the Medford area’s mills, 
was the sharp point of Mount Thielsen. 
Slightly to the right were the irregularities 
of the rim of Crater Lake. Still further 
south, Mount McLoughlin loomed, smooth, 
black, and snowless. And to its right were 
the tumbled hills of the Mountain Lakes 
wild area, just this side of Klamath Lake. 

To the east were the peaks of the Green 
Springs area, and further south the 4Gry, 
brown and green valleys near the Klamath 
River. 

Just to the east of south was the monu- 
mental Mount Shasta, still bearing some of 
its everlasting snow, but far, far less than 
during a usual August. Just to its right, 
Black Butte could be discerned. 

South and slightly to the west were the 
Trinity Alps, and, closer, the long Haystack 
Ridge, barren and stark in its blackness 
caused by the disastrous fire of 1955. 
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Further to the west were the rolling peaks 
and ridges of the coastal ranges. (Legend 
has it that, on a clear day, one can see the 
ocean from Mount Ashland. This we have 
always doubted, and we have also heard it 
refuted by competent authority. Haze and 
clouds on the horizon prevented eyewitness 
proof the day we were there.) 

Directly west loomed the ridges of the 
Wagner Butte and the Dutchman. And in 
the distance more hills and valleys. 

To the north, spreading out in its beauty, 
lay the Rogue Valley—a brown expanse of 
hills dotted with green trees (almost blue 
at a distance), stretching down to green and 
brown fields, intermingled with the colors 
of buildings and cities and roads and high- 
ways. 

Roxy Ann is the most familiar landmark 
in the area, standing guard just to the east 
of Medford. 

Medford itself could only dimly be seen 
through the haze. But directly below part 
of Ashland, and the brown scars of the re- 
cent fire, showed up clearly. 

It is a vista of peace and loveliness, and 
we could have spent hours just staring at it. 





Summerfield Parades Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
many of my colleagues have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity within re- 
cent days to see the parade of progress 
at the Post Office Department. I am 
sure they, like myself, were deeply im- 
pressed with this exhibit of the ingenious 
equipment which has been developed for 
faster handling of the mail, and which 
soon will be in actual operation 

I only wish mail patrons the country 
over could be privileged to see for them- 
selves this preview of the gigantic and 
dramatic strides which are being made 
in delivering their mail. Fortunately, 
however, our informative press has given 
the exhibit good coverage, and under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorpb, I include Bill Pyper’s account 
which appeared in Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield’s hometown 
newspaper, the Flint Journal, on August 
30, 1959. The article follows: 
WOLVERINES IN WASHINGTON—SUMMERFIELD 

PARADES PROGRESS 
(By William F. Pyper) 

WaASHINGTON.—It was a proud postmaster 
general who paraded his mechanized equip- 
ment for Members of Congress and news re< 
porte-"s. 

Michigan's Arthur E. Summerfield called 
it the Parade of Postal Progress, as he liter- 
ally lifted the veil off the model of a planned 
new fully-automated post office in Oakland, 
Calif., and took the occasion to demonstrate 
some of the newest equipment which his 
department will put into service all over the 
country. 

Even to the cynics, who wanted to needie 
him about better mail service, some of the 
gadgets designed to speed up and make more 
efficient the handling of the mails were un- 
believeable. They represent 644 years of re- 
search and development—years which have 
gone a long way toward ironing out the rut 
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of procedural lassitude in which the gigantic 
agency has been running. 

Perhaps Summerfield’s brightest moment 
of the day came when Paul L. Davies, chief 
executive of the Food Machinery and Chem- 
ical Co. which is equipping the Oakland fa- 
cility, told of surveys his people had made 
in European countries seeking ideas which 
might be incorporated into his project. 

“In nearly every case, however, we found 
that the United States was substantially 
ahead,” he remarked. 


Such a comment was music to the ears of 


Postmaster General Summerfield and his 
staff—his deputy and assistants, all of whom 
share with him the title of “general.” 

For there can be no doubt that in 1953, 
when they took over the biggest civilian 
department of the Government, numerous 
states in Europe had modernized, leaving the 
United States at the post. Since the US. 
Post Office is also the biggest in the world, 
it was more than a little embarrassing to be 
asking the Scandinavian and Western Euro- 
pean countries how things might be done 
better. 

Today representatives of foreign postal 
agencies are a common sight around the U.S. 
Department. Through their international 
organization they learn that America is 
ahead in numerous developments which they 
need. They come here to look it over and 
return prepared to follow suit wherever it 
may be practical. 

Even the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics has entered into a technical exchange 
program with the U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment. A year ago, Summerfield’s deputy, 
Edson O. Sessions, studied the Russian sys- 
tem in detail. His survey was followed by a 
12-day visit from the Vice Minister of 
US.S.R. communications and three other 
postal officials to the United States. Just 
this weekend, four American postal execu- 
tives, led by Chief Inspector David H. Steph- 
ens, are en route to Moscow for a return visit. 

Anyone who has been dependent upon 
Russian mails will agree that the Soviets 
have more to gain from this exchange than 
have the Americans. However, Summerfield 
and Sessions firmly believe that such rela- 
tionships help to melt the ice of the cold 
war, just as other exchanges. Thus, the Post 
Office Department has been doing quietly for 
some time what other parts of the admin- 
istration only now are taking up in a more 
spectacular manner. 

Nearly all Americans today are aware of 
the vast changes which have been made in 
the postal system since Summerfield took 
over. Everywhere one sees the red-white- 
and-blue vehicles and corner drop boxes. A 
good many persons have seen films or models 
of the mechanical equipment which was in- 
stalled to speed up service rather than to 
meet the demand for restoration of two 
daily deliveries. The day is near when elec- 
tronics devices will read addresses on letters 
and dispatch them virtually without a hu- 
man thought or action being involved. 

Somewhat closer to the public are the 
completely self-service post office and the 
automatic substation, where citizens can 
buy stationery, stamps, and envelopes 
around the clock. 

Also nearly ready for operation is a parcel 
post acceptance machine which weighs a 
peckage, calculates postage and insurance 
in response to dialed information, stamps 
the amounts on the wrapper, receives the 
coins, and sends the parcel on its way. 

There had been no new post office build- 
ings in the United States from 1938 until 
Summerfield began his administration. In 
the years since then, under the lease pro- 
gram, 3,000 communities have received new 
facilities. Today, they're being dedicated 
at the rate of three a day, and the depart- 
ment hopes soon to double the rate, Pri- 
vate contractors construct the buildings and 
rent them to the Government. 
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“This is free enterprise at its best,” the 
Postmaster General told newsmen. 

Even with all his economies and improve- 
ments, plus the increase in rates of last year, 
Summerfield’s department will run up & 
$600 million deficit this year. The reason 
lies in the fact that the increase in the 
volume of mail exceeds the increase in 
population—a worldwide trend. ; 

“If we hadn’t made the economies and im-~- 
provements, and if we hadn’t increased the 
rates, our costs would be running $1 billion 
above our revenues by now,” he said. : 

More than that, without the moderniza- 
tion and mechanization, it would have been 
physically impossible to keep up with the 
increased volume. 


Trade Adjustment Legislation Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements legislation 
has always had my enthusiastic sup- 
port. For at least a generation it has 
been evident to most Americans that the 
lowering of tariff barriers must be syste- 
matically pursued if the United States 
is to measure up to the demands of 
world leadership economically as well as 
politically. 

At the same time it has long seemed 
unfair to me to expect a certain few 
industries in this country to bear the 
major burden of our national trade 
policy. It cannot be denied that the 
economic reversals suffered by many 
communities have resulted from tariff 
reductions. 

I believe it is the responsibility of this 
Congress to ease the adverse effects of 
our national trade policy on previously 
healthy sectors of our economy. I am 
deeply convinced that we should provide 
temporary assistance to those stricken 
industries, communities, and individuals 
that find aid necessary as they attempt 
to diversify or expand-their economic 
base. 

Today I have introduced a trade ad- 
justment bill which I hope may help 
serve as a focus for discussion in advance 
of the reconvening of Congress in Jan- 
uary. 

The objective of the bill is not to 
subsidize the adversely affected commu- 
nities and firms or to compensate them 
for injury. Instead its aim is to help 
them adjust to new conditions within 
the framework of our trade policy— 
either by assisting them to make more 
effective use of their present facilities or 
by aiding the development of new lines 
of production. 

The area redevelopment bill passed by 
the Senate earlier in this session con- 
tained an amendment which would have 
been a first step toward such a program 
of trade adjustment. This amendment 
would have authorized governmental 
assistance for industries and communi- 
ties as they adjust their productive ac- 
tivities to the new economic conditions 
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created by the lowering of trade bar- 
riers. The amendment would have en- 
couraged the President to use every 
governmental procedure presently avail- 
able to facilitate the adjustment process. 

Unfortunately this amendment is not 
contained in the area redevelopment 
bill reported out by the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency. AS a result 
there is little constructive legislation be- 
fore this house designed to alleviate the 
conditions of depressed areas suffering 
specifically because of our overall na- 
tional trade policy. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which I have in- 
troduced today is a comprehensive meas- 
ure to provide governmental assistance 
to those communities, industries, enter- 
prises, and individuals adversely affected 
by our reciprocal trade program. 

Briefly, this bill would provide help 
from the Federal Government to retrain 
individuals for news jobs, to render tech- 
nical and financial assistance for conver- 
sion of plants to new items of produc- 
tion, and to assist communities in their 
efforts to attract new types of industry. 

In the past when imports have reached 
the so-called peril-point threatening a 
domestic industry, great pressure has 
been brought to bear upon the Tariff 
Commission for restoration of tariffs or 
imposition of quotas. It is my belief that 
the executive branch should be provided 
with another alternative in such situa- 
tions. It should be able to assist these 
businesses, industries, and communities 
as they attempt to adjust to newly cre- 
ated economic conditions. 

What I propose in this bill is the estab- 
lishment of an interdepartmental com- 
mittee, the Trade Adjustment Board. As 
an alternative to the acceptance of peril- 
point and escape-clause recommenda- 
tions, the President could turn the mat- 
ter over to this Trade Adjustment Board. 

Upon application by a community, an 
industrial development corporation, a 
business enterprise, an employee, or a 
union, the Board could determine 
whether the applicant had been ad- 
versely affected by the lowering of trade 
barriers. If the Board decided that the 
applicant had been so injured, many dif- 
ferent forms of assistance could be made 
available. 

By shifting the point of adjustment 
from the tariff itself to the particular 
community, firm, or individual claiming 
injury, an equitable trade policy would 
both encourage the expansion of foreign 
trade and at the same time minimize the 
extent of possible injury to the domestic 
economy. 

My bill would provide an orderly and 
direct means of supplying technical ad- 
vice and information to seriously afflicted 
communities. 

Another type of aid would be granted 
in the form of:loans. These loans could 
be made available through the regular 
procedures of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

Firms and communities would also be 
allowed accelerated amortization in or- 
der that they might readily develop new 
or different lines of production. 

Finally, this bill would also provide 
several types of aid to individual workers 
who lose their jobs because of our trade 
policy. 
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The first assistance granted to these 
individuals would take the form of addi- 
tional unemployment compensation. 
The bill would authorize the supple- 
menting of State benefits from Federal 
funds.. A worker, under this bill, could 
receive two-thirds of his weekly pay for 
52 weeks. This unemployment compen- 
sation would, of course, be a stopgap 
measure, providing benefits only until 
other employment was available. 

If a worker is over 60 years of age 
when he loses his job threugh the opera- 
tion of international trade, and if he 
cannot get another job because of his 
age, this bill would allow him to retire 
under the Social Security Act. 

Other workers, however, with many 
productive years ahead would be pro- 
vided with an opportunity to receive re- 
training in skills that are in demand by 
the national economy, 

This trade adjustment program is not 
a subsidy. It is not permanent assist- 
ance enabling industries or communities 
to hobble along. It is temporary assist- 
ance designed to help them over a period 
of adjustment. 

If we believe that world trade is cru- 
cial to the future economic health of 
our Nation, as everyone by now should 
be convinced it is, then anyone seriously 
injured in the pursuit of this policy 
should be eligible to receive aid in order 
that he might change operations and 
again become productive. 

In the field of veterans’ legislation, 
we refer to a “service-connected dis- 
ability.” That is the way I regard the 
sacrifices which some of our industries 
have had to make as we pursue the 
legitimate objectives of our national 
trade policy. 

It is the responsibility of Congress, I 
believe, to provide temporary assistance 
to those trade-affected communities, in- 
dustries and individuals that need and 
can use aid as they attempt to diversify 
or expand their economic base. This bill 
would not subsidize obsolete plants. It 
would assist them to make more effective 
use of their present facilities or aid them 
in switching to new lines of production. 

Mr. Speaker, trade adjustment is not 
an untried idea. It has been tried and 
found workable. 

I refer to the experience of the Euro- 
pean coal and steel community. It was 
recognized by the farsighted men who 
set up this first major venture in inter- 
national administration of economic re- 
sources that hardship would fall to cer- 
tain areas because of greater productiv- 
ity through technical development and 
shifts in the centers of production, 

So the conception of readaption was 
evolved and put into eperation in 1952. 
Readaption in the Buropean coal and 
steel community offers aid to disadvan- 
taged firms and workers similar to those 
proposed in my trade adjustment bill, 
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pacities in order to meet changing con- 
ditions. We see this adaptability in ac- 
tion every day as American industry 
modifiés itself so that it may assimilate 
new products or technological improve- 
ments. 

Here is a partial but constructive solu- 
tion for an ancient dilemma which has 
often plagued Members of Congress. 
Those who wish to lower tariffs should 
support trade adjustment for they do 
not want any domestic interest to be 
injured. At the same time those who 
are legitimately concerned about some 
particular industry or community should 
find in this trade-adjustment bill a way 
to assist these individual enterprises 
while at the same time furthering the 
overall national interest by increasing 
world trade. 

Everyone should now be aware of our 
true national interest. The easy argu- 
ment against foreign imports has pre- 
vailed too long. If it results in a further 
weakening of our trade policy we may 
all suffer gravely in the future. Totali- 
tarian nations will continue to make in- 
roads into the free world as their trade 
offensive succeeds beyond their greatest 
hopes. Our alliances will falter over 
trade antagonisms. Our domestic econ- 
omy will decline and American laborers 
will be out of work as other nations are 
no longer able to buy our products. 

None of these things need happen, of 
course. A policy of trade adjustment 
provides the means whereby the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act can be 
strengthened, not weakened. Under it 
our trade with the world can continue 
to increase. Only a vigorous trade pro- 
gram of this sort will keep together a 
strong free world and promote a con- 
tinually rising living standard for us ail. 





Maj. Gen. W. P. Fisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I share 
with my colleagues a sense of loss at the 
reassignment of Maj. Gen. W. P. Fisher, 
Air Force Director of Legislative Liaison. 
I congratulate him, however, upon his 
forthcoming assignment, that of com- 
mander of the Eastern Air Force of the 
renowned Military Air Transport Service. 

General Fisher is a man of unusual ex- 
perience and capacity as a commander, 
beginning with his leadership of the 
28th Bomb Squadron, 19th Bomb Group 
which experienced the Japanese attack 





This European program by and large has *0n the Philippines in December 1941 and 


met with success. The recent treaty es- 


adjustment assistance in areas affected 
by the reduction of trade barriers. 
This concept of readjustment assist- 
ance recognizes that our American econ- 
omy is able to adapt its productive ca- 


survived, 

His great capacity as a leader was 
notable during his service in the ex- 
tremely challenging duties which he has 
had here in Washington. General Fisher 
is @ man respected and admired for his 
calm, straightforward manner of doing 
business, His integrity is unquestioned. 

* 
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He has promoted with distinction the 
cooperative relationship which exists be- 
tween the Congress and the U.S. Air 
Force, 

I take this opportunity to welcome his 
successor as Director of Legislative 
Liaison, Maj. Gen. Thomas C. Mus- 
grave, Jr., who is also an officer of the 
highest ability. 





Just One Vote 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK.: Mr. Speaker, it 
seems incredible that just one vote put 
a roadblock in front of water resource 
development today. 

The public works bill embraced pro- 
grams to improve and increase domestic 
and municipal water supply, provide for 
pollution abatement, insure water for 
industrial uses and provide for irriga- 
tion and reclamation. 

As a result of sustaining the veto of 
that bill, new starts in areas where de- 
velopment has been long overdue will 
not be andertaken and some existing 
projects may be endangered. 

The citizens of North Dakota are 
vitally interested in water development. 
All segments of the State are united 
solidly behind a plan to divert water 
from the Missouri River, insure the 
water supply for many of the towns and 
cities in the area, and provide for irri- 
gation in areas where rainfall is not 
dependable. This plan is known as the 
Garrison diversion unit—a brochure 
of this proposed project has been mailed 
to every Member of Congress. 

While the people of my State support 
the Garrison diversion unit, they 
also are interested in water development 
throughout the country. Many groups 
in North Dakota have been formed to 
advance and encourage water resource 
development. These people cooperate 
with groups in other States to discuss 
their problems and share ideas in this 
important field. 

The North Dakota American Legion, 
the North Dakota Bankers Association, 
the North Dakota Farmers Union, the 
North Dakota Farm Bureau, the North 
Dakota Water Users Association, the 
Garrison Diversion Conservancy Dis- 
trict, and many others have taken a 
genuine interest in water resource 
development. 

Prior to the vote on the public works 
veto today, I received requests that I 
vote to override the veto from public- 
spirited citizens in all walks of life. 
Telegrams were received from the fol- 
lowing: L. C. Mueller, Oakes; N. Dak., 
president of the North Dakota Water 
Users Association; Oscar N. Berg, Minot, 
N. Dak., executive secretary of the 
North Dakota Water Users Association; 
H. W. Lyons, Jamestown, N. Dak., busi- 
nessman; W. M. Harrington, Minot, 
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N. Dak., mayor; A. R. Weinhandl, Minot, 
N. Dak., banker; Henry J. Steinberger, 
Ponnybrook, N. Dak., farmer; and A. J. 
Christopher, Pembina, N. Dak., director 
of North Dakota Water Users Associa- 
tion. 

I was also advised by Mr. Herschel 
Lashkowitz, mayor of the city of Fargo, 
N. Dak., that the Fargo city commission 
had adopted a resolution requesting the 
Congress to override the veto. 

Additional requests to override came 
from the following Rural Electric Co- 
operative Associations: Nodak Rural 
Electric Cooperative, Inc.; Burke- 
Divide Electric Cooperative; Williams 
Electric Cooperative, Inc.; Mor Gran 
Sou Electric Cooperative, Inc.; Shey- 
enne Valley Electric Cooperative; 
Mountrail Electric Cooperative, Inc. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the stunning de- 
feat administered today to water devel- 
opment throughout the Nation, I be- 
lieve the people of North Dakota stand 
squarely behind these programs both 
in their State and in other States. 


Let’s Make Sure Boxcar Shortages Halt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, year in 
and year out the Western States are 
plagued with the threat of boxcar short- 
ages along the rail lines. It seems that 
some carriers fail to see the wisdom in 
planning ahead. One common com- 
plaint is that eastern carriers have a 
penchant for keeping boxcars until they 
are needed—a real handicap to western 
lines who may need them to haul lum- 
ber. The practice has severely injured 
the economy in the Fourth Congressional 
District, for example, on many occasions. 
Now I understand that rail cars are 
again becoming scarce in Oregon. Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioner Jonel C. Hill 
has publicly announced the probability 
of a future ihsufficient boxcar supply. 

Both the House and the other body 
have examined bills introduced to cor- 
rect this sort of problem. They would 
fine carriers who keep boxcars by charg- 
ing a higher rental per diem per car, 
for example. 

The Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee has reported S. 
1789 which deals with the problems of 
keeping the boxcars rolling. This bill 
incorporates several features, among 
them giving to the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Commission authority to 
determine rental rates and old car re- 
placements. 

Hearings on this important legislation 
have been held in the House and the 
bills are now pending before the com- 
mittee. I hope the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will report to the 
House for action this legislation which 
means so much to the economy of the 
West and my district in particular. It 
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is best to lock the door while the horse 
is still inside. 

The newspaper article in which the 
Oregon PUC Commissioner Hill discusses 
the problem follows: 

[From the Coos Bay World, Aug. 28, 1959] 
Rar Cars To Be SHORT IN OREGON 

Satem.—Shippers in Oregon may expect 
@ tight rail car situation for the next 2 
months, Public Utility Commissioner Jonel 
C. Hill said today. 

Some shortages are now being encountered 
along Southern Pacific Co. lines in Oregon. 

“At this time, various crops are being 
moved to market throughout the United 
States,” Hill stated. ‘“‘This means the prob- 
ability of a future insufficient boxcar 
supply.” 

He said Paul Miller, manager of the closed 
car section of the Association of American 
Railroads, has assured Gov. Mark Hatfield’s 
emergency transportation committee that 
cars are on the way to the Southern Pacific 
to serve Oregon shippers. 

“If we get enough of a backlog of boxcars,” 
Hill said, “the shortage may be only tem- 
porary.” 

R. J. Hogue, Medford lumberman, is chair- 
man of the Governor’s committee. 


Housing Bill—Or Issue? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the. Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star of Septem- 
ber 1, 1959, on the so-called compromise 
housing bill. The editorial, which needs 
no illuminating remarks whatsoever, fol- 
lows, and I urge my colleagues to read it 
carefully: 

Hovsine Br.t—Or Issue? 


One of the most frequently repeated criti- 
cisms directed at this Ist session of the 86th 
Congress is that it has sometimes seemed 
more preoccupied with creating political is- 
sues than with enacting legislation. Rightly 
or wrongly, the charge has been repeated, 
and most recently by an influential spokes- 
man of the majority party—Chairman Smith 
of the House Rules Committee—with refer- 
ence to the housing bill now before President 
Eisenhower for approval or veto. 

In this case, the background for such criti- 
cism is substantially as follows: In early 
July the President vetoed an omnibus $1,375 
milifon housing bill on the grounds it was 
extravagant and inflationary. He urged the 
Congress to try again and to hold more close- 
ly to recommendations which he had made 
in January. The result was a se.ond ver- 
sion, a so-called compromise $1,950 million 
measure on which congressional action was 
completed last week. While the dollar figure 
has been reduced, the bill still contains sey- 
eral provisions to which the President has 
expressed specific objection, which raise the 
distinct possibility of a second veto, and 
which prompt the bill-or-issue query. 

These are the major points of difference: 
(1) A 1l-year $650-million extension of the 
urban renewal-slum clearance program in- 
stead of $300 million for each of the next 2 
years; (2) new loan programs of $50 million 
each for construction of college classrooms 
and of housing for the elderly, both opposed 
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at this time by the administration; (3) au- 
thorization for 37,000 new units of federally 
subsidized low-rental public housing, al- 
though the administration recommended 
none at this time because there is outstand- 
ing authorization for 100,000 units not yet 
built; (4) an increase of $8 billion in the loan 
insurance authority of the Federal Housing 
Administration, which the President has ex- 
plicity asked be provided in separate legisla- 
tion. 

Along with this array of differences, con- 
gressional spokesmen have said that this will 
be the final effort at housing legislation in 
this session. Party lines were crossed in 
passing the bill in each branch, but it is 
difficult to tell how the votes might go on a 
Presidential veto—if there is one. At the 
moment, therefore, the question is still un- 
answered as to whether there will be legis- 
lation or a political issue on housing. But 
if the President vetoes the bill, and there is 
no legislation, we think he will have the 
best of the political issue, or what there is 
of it. 


United States-Israel Ties Stronger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 


Appendix of the REecorp a guest editorial 
appearing in the Detroit (Mich.) Free 


Press on Monday, August 10, 1959, by Mr. ~ 


Philip Slomovitz, the distinguished editor 
and publisher of the Detroit Jewish 
News, entitled “United States-Israel Ties 
Stronger.” 

This article well chronicles the fine, 
friendly relationship traditional between 
Israel and the United States and now 
growing stronger. The article follows: 

UNITED STATES-ISRAEL TIES STRONGER 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 


Tet Aviv.—A new era of American-Israel 
friendship is in evidence in this country. 
Ambassadors from the United States have 
been instrumental, in the 11 years of Israel’s 
existence, in furthering good will, in 
encouraging trade between the two countries 
and especially in advancing cultural inter- 
changes. 

The new US. ambassador in Israel, Ogden 
R. Reid, former editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, is finding particular: favor. 
here. 

For several months before his departure 
for Israel, he and Mrs. Reid studied Hebrew. 
When Reid presented his credentials to Pres- 
ident Itzhak Ben-Zvi, they exchanged greet- 
ings in Hebrew. 

Only the French ambassador is believed to 
have a better mastery of Hebrew among the 
foreign envoys in Israel. 

Reid's position here is believed to be as- 
suming an especially noteworthy significance 
by virtue of the latest developments in Arab- 
Israeli relations. The tension between the 
two peoples seems to have lessened consid- 
erably. 

This is believed to be due to Israel's tri- 
umphs in the Sinai fighting of 1956 and 
the quickening of negotiations for the solu- 
tion of the Arab refugee problems. 

The United States is believed here to be 
playing an important role, behind the 
scenes of United Nations negotiations, in 
encouraging efforts for the solution of the 
refugee problem, 
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The acceptance in U.N. quarters of the 
view that it would be impractical for the 
Arab refugees who left Palestine when Israel 
was established, May 14, 1948, to return to 
Israel, is becoming the basis for solution of 
the problem. 

The U.S. State Department has indicated 
on several occasions—first under the late 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 4 years 
ago—a readiness to provide large sums of 
money for resettlement of the Arab refugees. 

Now there are reports here that the exten- 
sion of such U.S. aid will be predicated upon 
acceptance by the Arabs of the viewpoint 
that the refugees cannot be expected to re- 
turn to Israel. 

The reasons given for such insistence are 
(1) that a return of Arabs in large numbers 
would constitute a fifth column in Israel; 
(2) that only a handful of Arab refugees 
desire to enter a new environment which 
would be totally strange to them; (3) that 
there are no opportunities for economic secu- 
rity for large numbers of untrained Arabs. 

A counterproposal calls for the integration 
of the Arabs into the various Arab lands 
where there is a shortage of labor; the estab- 
lishment of large-scale industrial enter- 
prises into which the refugees would fit, and 
provisions for training the refugees in their 
new environment and their integration in a 
society that is akin to them. 

Reid favors the friendliest relations be- 
tween the United States and the Arab States 
as well as Israel, and he is expected to play 
a historic role in effecting a solution to the 
Arab refugee problem. 





Congressman Dollinger’s Annual Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2,1959 — 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, this 
is my 1lith annual report to my con- 
stituents; I have sent them an annual 
report every year since coming to Con- 
gress. This report will be a résumé of 
my aims and efforts in behalf of the 
people I represent, as well as a summing 
up of the work of the ist session of the 
86th Congress. I have enjoyed repre- 
senting the fine people of my district, 
and have considered it a privilege to 
strive for legislation beneficial to them 
as well as for the best interests of our 
country. 

This Congress has accomplished a 
great amount of work, when we con- 
sider the overwhelming volume of busi- 
ness before it, the defense of our Nation 
being of primary concern. Vital do- 
mestic issues had to be considered as 
well as the Mutual Security Act, which 
fortifies our position with friendly na- 
tions and enables them to gain economic 
strength and protect themselves against 
aggressors. 

In addition, we have had to grapple 
with the many crises engendered by the 
Soviet menace and the continuing cold 
war, as well as the explosive situations 
prevalent in many corners of the earth. 
Israel’s position remains untenable and 
insecure regardless of the tremendous 
Sacrifices of her people, their ability and 
industry, for her enemies still threaten 


to destroy her. I have lost no opportu- 
nity to urge that she be given all possible 
aid, for Israel is our bastion of de- 
mocracy in the Middle East; she is our 
friend and ally; she deserves all that we 
can do to help her. 


LABOR 


This country’s millions of workers 
await with great anxiety the final pro- 
visions of the highly controversial labor 
bill. At this writing, we do not know 
what the law will provide, as the Sen- 
ate and House bills are in conference. 
We do know that as usual, Republicans 
favored management, and they, together 
with the southren bloc, succeeded in 
passing the Landrum-Griffin bill in the 
House. This has been labeled a bill 
which would “kill” the union move- 
ment; it has been charged that it was 
“probably authored by representatives 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers.” It has also been charged that 
a deal was made between Republicans 
and certain southern Democrats—that 
the Republicans would stymie action on 
civil-rights legislation in return for 
southern votes in favor of the Repub- 
lican-sponsored Landrum-Griffin bill. 
I voted against this bill, the effect of 
which would throw the weight of the 
Federal Government on the side of man- 
agement and would inflict punishment 
on the millions of honest, law-abiding 
men and women who belong to unions. 

I favored a strong and constructive la- 
bor reform bill, which would protect 
union members and end abuses; I shall 
continue to fight against any labor bill 
which is punitive, which penalizes in- 
nocent workers, and which would de- 
prive labor of any of its hard-won bat- 
tles and advances. I hope that we shall 
have the opportunity to consider a final 
bill which will provide union members 
with all necessary safeguards and which 
will not tip the Taft-Hartley scales 
still more in favor of employers and 
against workers. 

For many years, I have introduced 
bills to increase the minimum hourly 
wage from $1 to $1.25. I urged action 
on my bill, pointing out that millions 
of our people are merely existing; they 
live in substandard conditions because 
they are underpaid and because high 
living costs and high taxes make it im- 
possible to provide their families and 
themselves with barest necessities. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Hope for passage of an effective civil 
rights bill at the present session of 
Congress grows dimmer; this is a severe 
blow to all who recognize the great need 
for such legislation. The 1957 civil 
rights right-to-vote bill is virtually in- 
effective; it needs teeth. Unless the 
Civil Rights Commission is given some 
real power, Negroes will go into the 1960 
elections as voteless as ever. The Pres- 
ident wants the Commission extended 
for 2 more years. This amounts to only 
a token gesture on his part, when we 
consider that he has yet to make an 
earnest plea for strong civil rights leg- 
islation.. The Republicans are respons- 
ible for failure to vote a civil rights bill 
out of committee; if the Republicans 
were sincere in their campaign promises 
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regarding civil rights, Members of Con- 
gress would have had the opportunity to 
vote on a good bill long before this, but 
so far, the Republican members of the 
committee in charge have withheld 
their support. The Attorney General 
must have authority to seek Federal 
court injunctions to enforce school de- 
segregation and civil rights generally, 
and legislation to give him such author- 
ity should be given priority. 

I have introduced strong civil rights 
bills to end the unconscionable discrim- 
ination, harassment, intimidation, and 
other human indecencies which are be- 
ing inflicted upon a vast segment of 
our population. We cannot claim to 
have true democracy in our country, 
equality of men, equality of opportun- 
ity, freedom as guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution, until every vestige of discrim- 
ination because of race, color, or re- 
ligion is abolished. 

HOUSING 


The President’s veto of the first hous- 
ing bill passed during the present ses- 
sion of Congress came as a great shock 
to me. In my opinion, his action was 
not only ill-advised but was unconscion- 
able, when we consider that countless 
Americans now merely exist in sub- 
standard dwellings, and that they must 
rely on the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment for public housing. 

We have now passed a second housing 
bill and it is to be hoped that it will be- 
come law. The bill provides for urban 
renewal grants; 37,000 additional public 
housing units, loan programs for con- 
struction of college classrooms and dor- 
mitories, and housing for elderly per- 
sons. This represents a constructive 
and vitally needed program, but it only 
begins to meet the minimum standards 
we should set for American living. 

IMMIGRATION 


I, with other members of the New 
York Democratic delegation, introduced 
an Immigration and Citizenship Act to 
supersede the present Immigration and 
Nationality Act, known as the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act. It has long been recog- 
nized that the present law is discrimina-~- 
tory, unfair, and undemocratic. Under 
our proposal there will be no discrimi- 
nation based on national origin or race, 
no classification of U.S. citizens into two 
categories, native-born and naturalized. 
There will be no additional grounds for 
loss of U.S. citizenship by naturalized 
citizens except those that apply to na- 
tive-born citizens. Many other neces- 
sary provisions are also included. 

I hoped that, in view of the fact that 
the United States joined with other free 
countries in the United Nations in spon- 
soring a proposal for a World Refugee 
Year, and inasmuch as our attention was 
directed toward those unfortunates so 
desperately in need of a homeland, Con- 
gress would pass legislation liberalizing 
our immigration laws. However, that 
hope has been dashed also, and we con- 
tinue to shirk our duty toward mankind 
while other nations, less able to sacrifice 
than ours, are opening their hearts and 
doors to the unfortunate, the homeless, 
the innocent victims of wars and oppres- 
sion. 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Democrats are rightfully proud of 
their sincere efforts and great accom- 
plishments. Their aim has always been 
to afford the help which the people need. 
By contrast, we find the Republicans still 
indulging in their deceitful promises and 
then sabotaging or ignoring the legisla- 
tion which would provide for the very 
benefits they advocate by word only. As 
witness the deplorable plight of our pub- 
lic school system. The administration 
has, as usual, called attention to the 
desperate conditions, but has made no 
effectual moves to correct those con- 
ditions. There is a shortage now of 
about 140,000 classrooms throughout the 
United States. There is a great short- 
age of teachers. The administration is 
primarily to blame that this grave prob- 
lem has once again been swept under the 
rug and that about 10 million American 
children are doomed to overcrowded and 
obsolescent classrooms in the richest Na- 
tion on earth. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, PROBLEMS OF THE AGED, AND 
OTHER IMPORTANT LEGISLATION 

I have been happy to support legis- 
lation liberalizing benefits under the So- 
cial Security Act, and have introduced 
bills to provide further benefits. Among 
the latter are bills to remove the lim- 
itation upon the amount of outside in- 
come which an individual may earn 
while receiving benefits under the act; to 
provide that full: benefits thereunder, 
when based upon the attainment of re- 
tirement age, will be payable to men at 
age 60 and to women at age 55; and to 
eliminate the requirement that an in- 
dividual must have attained the age of 
50 in order to become entitled to dis- 
ability insurance benefits. 

I also introduced a bill to provide in- 
surance against the costs of hospital, 
nursing home, and surgical service for 
persons eligible for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits. The protec- 
tion offered by this bill is vitally needed 
by those many thousands of our older 
people who now cannot afford necessary 
medical, nursing, or hospital care; they 
cannot obtain or afford private insur- 
ance and they cannot meet the expense 
of illness. Costs of such care continue 
to rise, and the Federal Government 
must act to protect all those who are in 
dire need of such assistance. 

Older workers and their problems have 
continued to receive my attention, and I 
reintroduced my resolution which would 
end existing bias against the hiring of 
older workers, and which would assist 
them in maintaining their rightful and 
dignified place as useful members of 
society. 

I have introduced bills to lighten the 
taxload; to repeal excise taxes; to grant 
additional income tax exemptions to 
those supporting a dependent who is 
permanently handicapped; to those re- 
ceiving retirement annuities or pensions; 
to those who are physically handicapped; 
to increase the personal income tax ex- 
emption of taxpayers. ~ 

Veterans deserve all possible assist- 
ance, and I have been happy to support 
legislation in their behalf at every op- 
portunity, as well as to introduce bills 
beneficial to them. I am gratified that 
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the liberalized veterans’ pension bill re- 
cently passed, has been signed into law. 

I voted for the Federal employee health 
program bill, and am pleased that it 
passed. I trust it will be signed into 
law. This will enable Federal employ- 
ees to purchase protection at a cost 
which is within their means, from the 
unanticipated and oppressive costs of 
medical care, as well as the often crush- 
ing expense of so-called catastrophic ill- 
ness or serious injury. The bill is de- 
signed to close the gap which now exists 
and bring the Government abreast of 
most private employers who have for 
many years been establishing and oper- 
ating contributory health benefit pro- 
grams for their employees. 

I was happy to procure passage of my 
bill in the House to provide for the hon- 
orary designation of Saint Ann’s 
churchyard in the city of New York as 
a national historic site. This culmi- 
nated 11 years of unrelenting work on 
my part regarding the designation of 
Saint Ann’s churchyard. Last year, I 
thought my work was finished when the 
House passed the bill, but it was defeated 
in the Senate committee. I renewed my 
efforts again this year; it again passed 
the House, and at this moment the bill 
is once more bottled up in the Senate 
committee. I can only hope that the 
Senate will take favorable action. 

CONCLUSION 


Space limitation prevents my discuss- 
ing all the subjects important to my 
constituents. I hope the foregoing will 
show, to some extent, what I have en- 
deavored to accomplish and what the 
86th Congress has done so far. 

My congressional office at 938 Simp- 
son Street is open daily, and my con- 
stituents are welcome to call there and 
discuss matters of interest to them. I 
am always pleased to see them, to re- 
ceive their letters, and to do all I can 
to be helpful. 


Exercises Commemorating and Honoring 
the Memory of Father Junipero Serra, 
O.F.M., 175th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, there 
stands in Statuary Hall here in the Na- 
tion’s Capitol a statue of Father Junipero 
Serra as one of California’s distinguished 
sons. On Friday, August 28, at 10 a.m., 
ceremonies commemorating the 175th 
anniversary of Father Serra’s death were 
held in front of the statue. Present 
were all of the California Members of 
the House, California’s two distinguished 
Senators, the Serra Club of Fort Belvoir, 
Va., members of the clergy, and others. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I present herewith the 
remarks made by the several speakers: 
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EXERCISES COMMEMORATING AND HONORING 
THE MEMORY OF FATHER JUNIPERO SERRA, 
O.F.M., 175TH ANNIVERSARY, STATUARY HALL, 
Avucust 28, 1959 


The commemoration and the laying of 
wreaths at the statue of Padre Junipero 
Serra was held at Statuary Hall, U.S. Capitol, 
Washington, D.C., on Friday, August 28, 1959, 
at 10 o’clock a.m. 

Dr. William T. Doran, Jr., president of 
the Serra Club of Fort Belvoir, Va., presided. 


The PRESIDING OrFicer. Ladies and gentle- 
men, the ceremonies commemorating and 
honoring the memory of Father Junipero 
Serra, O.F.M., on the occasion of the 175th 
anniversary of his death will begin with 
the invocation. This will be given by Father 
Noel F. Moholy, O.F.M., of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., the vice postulator for the cause of 
Father Serra. Father Moholy. 


INVOCATION 


O God in heayen above, Supreme Master 
and Sovereign Lord, we praise Thee, we bless 
Thee, we adore Thee for Thy great glory. 
We beg Thee, Provident Father of us all, to 
turn Thy benign countenance upon this as- 
semblage honoring one of America’s pioneers. 
We beg of Thee the signs and prodigies 
which will show indisputably, to the glory 
of Thy name, that he is a saint in heaven. 

The PRESIDING OFrFricer. Your Excellency, 
distinguished participants in the ceremony, 
Members of Congress from the Senate and 
House of Representatives, it is with great 
pride that I, as chairman, welcome you here 
this morning on behalf of the cosponsors of 
this ceremony: the Members of Congress 
from California and the Serra Club of Fort 
Belvoir, Va. It is fitting to the memory of 
Father Serra that we acknowledge the pres- 
ence here of our distinguished guests. 
Would that time permitted to mention 
everyone here because all present represent 
prominent and cultural groups and include: 
Knights of Saint Gregory, Knights of Malta, 
Knights of the Holy Sepulchre. It is_with 
sincere pride and grateful acknowledgment 
that I mention those whose presence empha- 
sizes the national and international recogni- 
tion of California’s first citizen and man of 
God’s choosing. Representing the executive 
branch of our Government is Serran James 
O’Connell, Montclair, N.J., the Under Secre- 
tary of Labor. Among the Congressmen is 
Serran DoNnaLp Irwin, U.S. Representative 
from Connecticut. Representing Spain we 
are honored to have (Spain being the place 
of Father Serra’s birth), the Honorable 
Enrique Suarez de Puga, Secretary for Cul- 
tural Affairs of the Embassy. Representing 
Mexico, our sister country to the south, and 
the place of Father Serra’s early missionary 
work, is the Honorable Juan Gallardo, 
Chargé d’Affaires, and Mr. Luis G. Aveleyra, 
also of the Embassy. Representing the Pan 
American Union, is Dr. Juan Marin, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Cultural Affairs, 
Dr. Javier Malagon, and others. Dr. Manuel 
Martinez of the Department of Latin-Ameri- 
can History of Georgetown University is rep- 
resenting the Spanish-American Historical 
Societies. Monsignor Magner is representing 
Catholic University. Father Durkin is rep- 
resenting Georgetown University. Mr. 
Homer Hammond represents the National 
Council of Catholic Men; former Congress- 
man John Costello, the Holy Name Society; 
Mr. Gerald Mooney, Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians; Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mr. 
Valentine Matellis, the Knights of Columbus. 
Father Frank Hurley represents the National 
Catholic Welfare Council. There are repre- 
sentatives of the various Catholic religious 
orders. Serra clubs of Serra International, 
are represented here this morning, from Cali- 
fornia to New Jersey, Massachusetts to Texas. 
Past President Thomas Reilly of Serra Inter- 
national, is here with us. Father (brigadier 
general) Walsh, U.S. Army (retired), repre- 
sents the diocese of Richmond, Va., recogniz- 
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ing California’s saintly pioneer. There are 
greetings; two of these I will read. 

AvcustT 26, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN SHELLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Iam with you in spirit on the occasion of 
of the commemoration in the National Capi- 
tol of the 175th anniversary of the death of 
Padre Junipero Serra. May God grant our 
Nation may soon be honored by the inscrip- 
tion of the name of California’s founder and 
apostle in the Cannon of the Saints. 

A. J. WILLINGER, 
Bishop of Monterey. 

FRESNO, CALIF. 

AvucGustT 26, 1959. 
Hon, JOHN SHELLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Franciscan Fathers of California express 
sincere appreciation for commemorative ob- 
servance for Padre Junipero Serra on this 
175th year and rejoice at the honor accorded 
their founder who also laid first stones of 
culture and initiated progress which has 
come to such a peak of achievement in the 
Golden State. 

Father DAvin TEMPLE, 
Franciscan Province of Santa Barbara. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

The Presminc OFFICER. Ladies and gentle- 
men, at this time I would like to introduce 
our first speaker, the Honorable JoHN 
SHELLEY, Congressman from San Francisco. 


Congressman SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, 
Your Excellency Most Reverend Bishop Han- 
nan, Right Reverend and Very Reverend 
Monsignori, Reverend Fathers, representa- 
tives of the Governments of Spain and 
Mexico, my colleagues in the Congress of the 
United States and ladies and gentleman, It 
is first my privilege to read a couple of mes- 
sages that were addressed to my office which 
arrived this morning: 

AvuGUST 26, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN F. SHELLEY, 
Old House Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It is a privilege to join with the Serra 
Society on the occasion of the observance 
of the 175th anniversary of the passing of 
Father Junipero Serra. The people of San 
Francisco are continually aware of the tre- 
mendous contribution made to this area by 
Father Serra. Were it not for his saintly ef- 
forts, San Francisco and California would 
be lacking in many of our greatest spiritual 
assets. However, our indebtedness to Father 
Serra exceeds even the sphere of the church 
as evidenced by the many temporal accomp- 
lishments justly accredited to his untiring 
efforts. San Francisco’s debt to Father Serra 
and his coworkers of nearly two centuries 
ago can never be fully repaid. 

GEORGE CHRISTOPHER, 
Mayor, San Francisco, Calif. 
Avucust 26, 1959. 
The Honorable JoHN SHELLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington D.C.: 

It is distinct pleasure to extend my warm- 
est felicitations to the California legislators 
and the Serra Club of Fort Belvoir as you 
gather to commemorate the 175th anniver- 
sary of the death of Father Junipero Serra, 
In keeping his cherished memory alive you 
do a great service to the church and to the 
country. May the high ideals of this zeal- 
ous apostle continue to inspire you and may 
God abundantly bless your devoted work. 

Archbishop Vacnozz1, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States. 


Avcust 27, 1959. 
Hon. Joun F. SHELLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Understand you will be present at cere- 
monies before statue of Junipero Serra. 
Would appreciate your acting as my repre- 
sentative and reading the following message: 

It is fitting that in this year marking the 
175th anniversary of Serra’s death there be a 
program in his honor in the Statuary Hall of 
the Nation’s Capitol. Father Junipero 
Serra is truly the first of the pioneers who 
inaugurated the history of civilized Califor- 
nia, He personally established 9 of the 21 
missions and made a host of other great 
contributions to the future of this State. 
The people of California owe him great and 
lasting honor and we appreciate the effort 
made by those of you present today. 

Sincerely, 
EpmMuNpD G. Brown, 
Governor of California. 





AvucusT 28, 1959. 

Hon. JOHN SHELLEY, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

The Native Daughters of the Golden West 
extend congratulations to Fort Belvoir Serra 
Club for this observance honoring Junipero 
Serra whom we revere and honor as the 
founder of our missions and father of Cali- 
fornia. Our order recognizes the great con- 
tribution Father Serra made to our State 
and we are happy to participate jin this 
commemoration. I am proud to announce 
that we are beginning a project for the 
placement of a statue of Father Serra on the 
capitol grounds at Sacramento. The Native 
Sons of the Golden West will cosponsor 
this project with us. We will be happy to 
have assistance from other organizations or 
friends. I wish it were possible to be pres- 
ent for your program, but as it is not, I am 
delighted to have my daughter represent me 
and the Native Daughters of the Golden 
West. 

MAXINE PORTER, 
Grand President, NDGW. 

A MESSAGE FROM JOHN B. SCHMOLLE, GRAND 
PRESIDENT, NATIVE SONS OF THE GOLDEN 
WEST, TO THE CALIFORNIA DELEGATION HON- 
ORING THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DEATH OF FATHER JUNIPERO SERRA AT STATUE 
OF FATHER SERRA IN STATUARY HALL, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


Father Junipero Serra—apostle of Cali- 
fornia—left an impact on the culture of the 
State which will live eternal. The simple 
kindliness which emanated from this man 
of God still permeates the atmosphere of 
California. His development and plan of the 
chain of missions was done in a time and 
an era devoid of the materials and mechan- 
ical knowledge ordinarily attendant and 
available to structurers even at that period. 

Using the elements of nature and the 
products of the earth, coupled with the re- 
sourcefulness of a master builder, this man 
of God and his aids, drew on their store- 
house of knowledge to erect in the primitive 
wilderness of California the buildings rec- 
ognized by the civilized world as suitable 
habitations for the purpose they were to 
serve. All of the buildings still stand in one 
form or another—some in semirepair—some 
still in use. All are shrines, not only to 
the lover of history and the romantic pe- 
riod known as the Splendid Idle Forties, but 
also to the devout. Over 1 million tourists 
annually visit the missions of California. 

The results of these buildings have been 
reflected over the entire history of California. 
In the architectural field the copyists refer 
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to the buildings as mission style and rep- 
licas are still being built today, both for 
commercial and residential use, by people 
who have been enamored of this gracious 
form of building. 

This diminutive man in body had the 
heart, mind, and spirit of a giant and sym- 
bolically represents the heart of California. 
As grand president of the Native Sons of the 
Golden West, it is my great privilege to write 
these few words honoring him, for he was 
@ beacon and established a light that has 
never failed; the forerunner and possibly 
the reason for the greatest mass migration 
the world has ever known. 

JOHN B. SCHMOLLE, 
Grand President, Native Sons of the 
Golden West. 
AvucGusT 28, 1959. 
Congressman JOHN F. SHELLEY, 
Capitol, Washington, D.C.: . 

San Francisco Serrg Club joins with you 
on the commemorative 175th anniversary 
of the death of our beloved patron Father 
Junipero Serra. 

ALBERT E. Maaoto, 
President. 


—— 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN SHELLEY 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is a television 
series called “I Led Three Lives.” This same 
title is particularly applicable to the State’s 
founder, Padre Junipero Serra, and is espe- 
cially significant this year. The year 1959 
marks the 175th anniversary of Father Ser- 
ra’s death, the 190th anniversary of his ar- 
rival in upper California, and the 210th an- 
niversary of his departure from his home-~ 
land in Spain. The first 36 years of his life 
Padre Junipero Serra spent on his native 
island of Mallorca. There he entered the 
Franciscan Order in 1730. After obtaining 
the doctorate in sacred theology, he devoted 
some 10 years to a distinguished career of 
teaching, even occupying a chair in the Lul- 
lian University of St. Raymond. His ability 
as @ professor was rivaled only by his popu- 
larity as a preacher. In 1749 Father Serra 
sailed to the New World to become a mis- 
sionary. His first assignment was in the 
mountains, Sierra Gorda, where in some 9 
years he could report that not a single un- 
converted Indian remained in the region. 
Eight more years he passed crisscrossing 
central Mexico preaching missions to the 
faithful. In 1768 he was appointed padre 
presidente of the chain of missions in lower 
California. The following year brought the 
fulfillment of his heart’s desire when he 
was designated the pioneer priest to handle 
the Christianizing of upper California. Fa- 
ther Serra helped blaze the trail that is still 
known as El Camino Real and founded the 
first 9 of the missions that eventually be- 
came a chain of 21. In 1784 he concluded 
his threefold career which had been lived in 
three countries and in three realms of ac- 
tivity. Today the servant of God is known 
and revered throughout the world for his 
zeal and for his holiness, and tomorrow we 
hope that the church in her wisdom and 
her prudence will reward this reputation 
with her highest honor—the canonization of 
Father Serra as a saint. 

It is now my privilege to present my col- 
league from California, the senior Senator 
from California, the Honorable THomas 
KUCHEL. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR KUCHEL 

Representative SHELLEY. Your Excellency, 
reverend clergy, members of the diplomatic 
corps, my colleagues in the Congress, ladies 
and gentleman, these services commemorate 
the life and labors of a Franciscan friar 
whose intrepid Christian ministrations 
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were spread through a great primitive area 
before the United States came into being. 
Junipero Serra, Franciscan missionary from 
Mallorca, journeyed to the North American 
Continent in the 1750’s, came to the city of 
Mexico and in the late 1760’s went northward 
to upper California. In that northward 
trek, both he and his courageous, faithful 
and devoted companions, sowed in the hearts 
and in the minds of men, the seeds of a new 
civilization under the Divine Spirit. Father 
Serra brought with him the mission which 
meant the spread of religion in these un- 
known lands, the presidio which meant the 
expansion of the political and military con- 
trol of Spain, and the pueblo (a town) which 
meant the establishment of orderly civil 
government. Here was a tripartite develop- 
ment both secular and spiritual. The hard 
trails which his weary feet traversed, from 
mission to mission, along the El Camino 
Real today continues to be the wayroad along 
which our strong great municipalities, great 
universities, great industry, great agricul- 
ture, and the great missions of his day— 
human progress in its every latest attain- 
ment. One hundred and seventy-five years 
ago, Father Serra departed this life. From 
# primitive unsettled land on the Pacific 
shore to which he came, has developed now a 
majestic center of cultural and economic life 
rich in all the bounty of God’s nature, our 
magnificent State of California. While we 
honor Junipero Serra for the blessings of 
civilization which he left in California, we 
shall not forget that his was a spiritual labor. 
The missions he built, the agriculture he 
founded supported by irrigation systems 
which, incidentally, still excite the admira- 
tion of modern hydraulic engineers, were all 
means to an end. The sword was there to 
support the cross, and so was the civil au- 
thority—but it was the cross which came 
first. Imbued with Divine Spirit, charged 


with an exalted mission and sustained by an 
unfaltering faith—Father Serra brought to 
the Indians the civilizing message of Chris- 


tian teachings. Here was the solid, sound 
foundation upon which all other building 
rested. It is well to recall this simple fact 
in our day, for we too have an exalted mis- 
sion—to hold high the banner of man’s free- 
dom to protect it from all assaults from the 
ungodly and to advance it with God’s grace 
by an unfaltering faith in the righteousness 
of our purposes. 

Congressman SHELLEY. Senator ENGLE, the 
junior Senator from California, was to have 
been here but was detained by a debate on 
the floor—that’s his job—he has to be there. 
He has very graciously sent a very charming 
young lady from his office who will deliver 
the message of Senator ENcLe, of California. 


SENATOR ENGLE’S ADDRESS 


Your Excellency, reverend monsignori, 
reverend fathers, Mr. Snewitey, Senator 
Kucue., Members of Congress, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I bring the 
greetings and regrets of Senator ENGLE, who 
is now engaged in a major speech on the 
Senate floor which he was obliged to make 
at this hour, and he was especially sorry to 
miss this beautiful ceremony this morning. 
In his name, I would like to read a few re- 
marks in tribute to Father Serra. 


The highest honor any State can confer on 
a native son is to place his statue here in 
Statuary Hall in the Nation’s Capitol. Each 
State has been most careful in the selection 
of the individuals it has placed here. If you 
visit the respective States, you will find 
the statute of their favorite son in numerous 
places there. The statue of Padre Junipero 
Serra, accordingly, is found throughout Cali- 
fornia, in public plazas and in private patios, 
before courthouses and in lush parks. 
Streets are named in his honor and build- 
fmgs are dedicated in his memory. Schools, 
theaters, and a retreat house bear the name 
of Serra, Such honor you would more or less 
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expect to find in the Golden State but you 
find a statue of the venerated Franciscan 
in the vestibule of St. Peter’s Church in 
Chicago’s Loop. You see his image on the 
facade of Holy Name College here in Wash- 
ington as well as in mosaic at the new 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. You 
cannot miss his identity in the ceramic of 
the new church of St. Francis Xavier in 
Phoenix, Ariz., and he holds aloft the cross 
from the roof of Casa de Paz Ybien in the 
same Valley of the Sun. His statute stands 
on the tables as he presides at every meeting 
of Serra clubs throughout these United 
States, and as Serra International grows, his 
statute moves into foreign lands. If you 
travel to Mexico you will find him in the ves- 
tibule of the church of San Fernando Col- 
lege, the cradle from which California was 
born, His name and reputation ure held in 
veneration throughout the land to our 
south. In Mallorca you will find his statute 
in the principal plaza of his native town. 
Throughout Spain his name is revered. And 
now in the eternal city of Rome itself, the 
new American Franciscan college currently 
under construction is to be known as Col- 
legeo Franchiscano de Americano de Junipero 
Serra. Here is a true American success story. 
The annals of our history feature those who 
have risen from poverty to riches, from ob- 
scurity to influential positions in public life. 
Not a few immigrants to this country have 
landed on our shore penniless, uneducated, 
and uncultured. Lifting themselves by their 
own bootstraps in this land of equal oppor- 
tunity to all, they have attained prominence 
and importance to truly amaze historian and 
biographer alike. Padre Junipero Serra born 
in the small village of Petra Mallorca, in the 
poorest section of that little town, his 
humble origin might have suggested that 
he follow in the family simple tradition of 
farming. His illiterate background portend- 
ed no brilliant future, yet under Franciscan 
tutelage first at-San Bernadino in Petra, and 
later at San Francisco in Palma, he mani- 
fested such superior native talent and such 
proficiency in scientific work that he was 
awarded the doctorate in sacred theology and 
held the chair of theology in the renowned 
Lullian University of St. Raymond. All 
that he sacrificed when he sailed for the New 
World. While I would not here repeat the 
story of his life, I would underline his shar- 
ing of the American tradition. Although 
of poor and humble background, he-rose to 
international preeminence. Today three 
countries claim him either as native son or 
adopted father. We Californians are justifi- 
ably proud to join with our Mallorcan friends 
in acclaiming him El Foundador de Cali 
fornia—the founder of California. . 

The Prestpinc Orricer. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it is my honor now to present Father 
Noel F. Moholoy, O.P.M., S.T.D., vice postula- 
tor for the cause of Padre Serra, from Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


ADDRESS BY REVEREND MOHOLOY, O.F.M., S.T.D. 


Your Excellency Bishop Hannon, right 
reverend Monsignori, reverend fathers, 
Members of Congress, honored guests of the 
diplomatic corps, ladies and gentlemen, un- 
able to stand or even to sit, the father now 
55-years old lay restless on his bed of pain. 
Word spread throughout the camp quickly 
that Father Junipero Serra was ill. Don 
Gasparde Portala, the military commander of 
the expedition, immediately went to the 
friar’s tent, appraised the situation realisti- 
cally, and told the little padre that he would 
make arrangements immeditaely to have him 
transferred to San Fernando de Bellacepa, 
the mission Serra had founded 4 days previ- 
ously. The pain disappeared instantaneously 
as the little Mallorcan reacted aghast: “No. 
If I die on the road, I’m still going to go.” 
And he called the muleteer and asked him to 
apply the same tallow and herbs that he used 
on the pack animals. The next morning 
Junipero Serra celebrated mass and contin- 
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ued on to San Diego in the land of heart’s 
desire. Frequently in the years that fol- 
lowed Serra was to manifest the same type of 
determination. When the entire colony in_ 
the spring of 1770 was preparing to leave, to 
abandon California, he was on Presidio Hill, 
in characteristic prayer begging that the re- 
lief ship San Antonio would arrive on time. 
But already a month previously he had 
served his ultimatum—“Though they all go 
back, I will remain here with Father Fray 
Juan (Crespi) to the bitter end.” In answer 
to his prayer, the ship arrived, and he was 
revealing the watchword he had manifested 
in the farewell letter to his parents years 
before: “Always to go forward and never to 
turn back.” He was an enthusiast and a 
zealot. To him the magnificent bay named 
in honor of St. Francis was a watery barrier 
hindering his progress for he envisioned 
missions as far north as Alaska in his own 
lifetime and commissioned expeditions to 
go there. For 15 years he labored in the area 
in the modern State of California working 
zealously planting nine of the crosses along 
El Camino Real, where weary Spaniard and 
wary Indian alike would find hospitality, 
nourished for the body and heavenly food 
for the soul. And it was only when the 
Angel of Death hovered over his simple pallet 
that to his beloved son Carlos de Bormelo de 
Carmello he finally said: “I must take some 
rest.” The West has always boasted that it 
is a land where men are men. Father Serra 
can well be said to have set the precedent. 
He rolled up his sleeves and went to work. 
California has accorded him her highest 
honor by placing his statue here in Statuary 
Hall of the Nation’s Capitol. ‘The Franciscan 
Fathers of California have been laboring for 
18 years and longer to place around that 
head the halo of a saint. 

Congressman SHELLEY. It is my privilege 
at this time, ladies and gentlemen, to present 
for remarks the Honorable Eucrene J. Mc- 
CarTHy, U.S. Senator from Minnesota, Sena- 
tor McCarTuy. . 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR M’CARTHY 


Mr. SHELLEY, Your Excellency, Right Rev- 
erend and Very Reverend Monsignori, Rev- 
erend Fathers, representatives of the diplo- 
matic corps, of the administration, my col- 
leagues of the Senate, Senator KucHEL and 
Members, of the House, ladies and gentlemen, 
friends of the cause of Father Junipero Serra. 
It is truly a privilege for me, from Min- 
nesota, and the U.S. Senate outside of the 
Californians to be here to participate in this 
program. I think that you of California 
and of the Serra Club and the Franciscans 
who have had Father Serra to themselves for 
sO many years, must now come to accept that 
throughout this country and throughout the 
world, his great work has been known and 
his cause has many supporters as he has 
many followers. It may be significant that 
now that California is no longer the western 
frontier of the United States, that it is now 
in effect the geographical center of the coun- 
try, that Father Serra will be accepted too, 
as standing in the center of this United 
States, and the things for which he stood 
become more widely known and more widely 
accepted. It is significant I think that he 
labored in California in the same years dur- 
ing which men of politics labored on this 
eastern coast to establish the institutions 
and the traditions which have been the 
strength of democratic society here in the 
United States. His approach, as has been 
said by others here before me, was somewhat 
different. His emphasis was on the cross 
and on the things of the spirit but his labors 
were not restricted to that field, because he 
knew, as well or better than any man, along 
with the things of the spirit, it was needed 
to have political order and economic and 
social order. So, dedicated to the cross and 
things of the spirit, he built these other 
institutions as men of politics establishing 
this United States sought to build political 
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\institutions and economic and social insti- 
tutions which would establish the means 
and conditions out of which spiritual perfec- 
tion might be achieved. So let me congratu- 
late you, the friends of Father Serra, Cali- 
fornians, members of the Serra Club, and 
particularly the Franciscan Order and to ex- 
press my hope that his particular cause, the 
cause of his canonization, may prosper, but 
along with that, and mere important, the 
cause which he so well advanced in his own 
time will prosper even more. 

The PresmInc Orricer. We of Serra and 
California, thank you Mr. McCarrry for your 
remarks. Mr. Hubert Kelly, chairman of the 
special events committee, Serra Club of Fort 
Belvoir, will present the wreath laying cere- 
monies. 3 

Mr. Husert Ketty. Thank you Dr. Doran. 
I shall first call upon Father Clebus Wheeler, 
Minister-Provincial of the Franciscan Order 
of Friars Minor to bless the floral offerings 
that we are about to present. Father 
Wheeler. . 

BLESSING 


We ask of our Heavenly Father that He 
speed the- cause of Father Serra, that He 
bless these wreaths we are about to put 
on the foot of his statue and that He bless 
us in the name of the Father, of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

Mr. Husert Kewuity. The first wreath will 
be presented for Serra International by Mr. 
Peter A. Mills, Knight of St. Gregory, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the permanent chairman of the 
Father Serra Spiritual Observance Day, and 
past trustee of Serra International, and by 
Mr. Ralph Hauenstein of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., first vice president of Serra Inter- 
national. 


Mr. Mills and Mr. Hauenstein thereupon 
placed a wreath at the foot of the Serra 
statue. 

The second wreath will be presented for 
the Serra Club of Fort Beiveir by Mr. Joseph 
S. Hoffmann, Alexandria, Va., past president 
of the Serra Club of Fort Belvoir, and deputy 
district governor of district 19 of the Serra 
International, and Mr. Fiori J. Tamanini, 
also a past president of Serra Club at Fort 
Belvoir. 

The second wreath was placed before the 
Serra statue by Mr, Heffmann and Mr. 
Tamanini. 

We will now call upon Father (Lieutenant 
Colonel) Pawlowicz, post chaplain of Fort 
Belvoir and acting chaplain of the Serra 
Club of Fort Belvoir to make one final in- 
troduction before closing the ceremony with 
the Serran prayer. Father Pawlowicz. 

Father Pawiowicz. I would like at this 
time to ask all the d guests to 
remain seated until after the ceremoney is 
over and also to call upon His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Philip M. Hannan, auxiliary 
bishop of Washington, D.C., to present bene- 
diction after the prayer of the Serrans. 


PRAYER FOR VOGATIONS 


O God who wills not the death of a sin- 
ner, but rather that he be converted and 
live, grant, we beseech Thee, through the 
intercession of the Blessed Mary, ever vir- 
gin, and all the saints, an increase of 
laborers for Thy church, fellow laborers with 
Christ, to spend and consume themselves 
for souls, through the same Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, who liveth and reigneth with Thee, 
in the unity of the Holy Spirit, world with- 
out end. Amen. 

Bishop Hannan. I think it is fitting on an 
occasion like this to recite the prayer of 
St. Francis, a prayer whioh certainly epito- 
mizes the life of Father Serra. In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 


there is doubt, faith; where there is despair, — 
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hope; where there is darkness, light; and 
where there is sadness, joy. 

O Divine Master, grant that I may not 
sO much seek to be consoled as to console; 
to be understood, as to understand; to be 
loved, as to love; for it is in giving that we 
receive, it is in pardoning that we are par- 
doned, and it is in dying that we are born 
to eternal life. 

The PRESIDING Officer. Will the distin- 
guished and honored guests please remain 
for the press and the photographers. The 
ceremony is ended. 





Tribute by Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker 
Upon the Life of Miss Elizabeth A. 
Smart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


_ Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted by the 
House, I am including herewith an ad- 
dress. by Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker, 
of Washington, D.C., delivered at the 
funeral service of Miss Elizabeth A. 
Smart on August 15, 1959. Bishop 
Hammaker is known throughout the 
length and breadth of America. Miss 
Smart was his personal friend, as she 
was a friend to thousands of people in 
America. 
The address follows: 
Miss ExvrzaserH A. Smarr 


(An address by Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker 
of Washington, D.C., at the largely at- 
tended funeral service in Washington on 
August 19, 1959.) 

Our friend, Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, is now 
numbered among those for whom the bell has 
tolled. She has moved out of that physical 
house that was no longer a fitting habitation 
for her tireless and ambitious spirit. It had 
served her well across the indefatigable 
years. But despite her will to live and con- 
tinue to serve, it became so uninhabitable 
that she had to give up the processes of re- 
pair. She is gone, we have lost her. That 
is, we have lost her out of the midst of our 
reforming endeavors. We have not lost 
her beyond finding. We shall find her some 
day, in God’s good time, and we shali tie 
together the broken threads. 

She has entered on that great and glorious 
other-life adventure in store for all who 
fight a good fight and keep the faith. She 
has been transferred by the Captain of our 
Salvation from the ranks of the church 
militant to those of the Church triumphant. 
She won the promotion. She was a gallant 
soldier of the cross. She has set out for that 
bourne whence no traveller ever returns. 


CONTINUING PERSONALITY 


Over and over, we repeat those four short 
words: “We have lost her.” It is always 
thus when one loved and respected hears the 
summons—sharp and sudden, or slow and 
stumbling—and moves out into the vast un- 
known. She is gone. We have lost her. In 
such moments and in some such mood of 
finality, we now and then temporarily forget 
that life is ever Lord of death and love can 
never lose its own. For the nonce, vironed 
round by shadows of the valley, we fall short 
of our faith. 

Betimes, we almost lose sight of Him, who 
conquered death on a lonely hill outside @ 
city wall. and made immortality man’s surest 
possession. “Yet, ever near us, tho unseen 
the dear immortal spirits tread.” Those 
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whom we cherished, and lost awhile, are not 
sunk in a sea of oblivion; they are not even 
asleep; they are alive forevermore. You re- 
call that Jesus said to the repentant man 
hanging on a cross alongside His own: “This 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” All 
that I have been saying and more, belonged 
to Miss Smart. In the last days she was 
marvelously steadied by her sure confidence 
in such eternal realities. 


A VALIANT SOLDIER 


She belonged to the undaunted, the un- 
dismayed, the undefeated. She lived far 
from the group whom little things could dis- 
courage, or could satisfy. She took defeats 
in her stride. She expected to lose battles, - 
but to win the war. Her eyes were strong 
enough to see the far horizons. She looked 
beyond the trivial and the transient to the 
ultimate. She could see no final answer ex- 
cept the destruction of the organized and 
legalized traffic in alcoholic beverages. She 
had responded in the soul of her to the 
mightly appeal with which the author of 
the letter to the Hebrews sums up his tre- 
mendous treatise on the Christian hope, 
emerging in the midst of a forlorn world. 

He says: “Let us therefore go forth unto 
Him without the camp, bearing His reproach. 
By Him therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of 
praise to God continually, that is, the fruit 
of our lips giving thanks to His name.” 
What the writer of the Hebrew letter is 
saying is: “Let us live as in God’s care and 
presence and say to ourselves and to others 
and to Him, that it is blessed to live and 
move and have our being in the Eternal 
One.” That’s sharing in the riches of grace. 
But our guide and mentor on the Hebrews 
highway added: “That may become only an 
individualistic ecstacy.” To qucte him 
exactly he says: “But to do good and to 
communicate forget not; for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased.” 

Add to your experiences on the spiritual 
mountain tops, testimony and the proclama- 
tion of healing truth as you walk up and 
down the pathways of the plains. Be not 
tempted as were the chosen three on the 
transfiguring mount to say: “It is good for 
us to be here, Master. Let us build three 
tabernacles one for thee and one for Moses 
and one for Elias and stay here.” To revel 
in high moments of spiritual ecstasy is tonic 
for the soul. It is what we need for doing 
the hard, rough work of the world. With- 
out such refreshment we would weary in 
well-doing and faint by the wayside. How 
well Elizabeth Smart knew that. 

HER. TESTIMONY 

She also knew that a correlative reality is 
to do good and communicate. To tell God’s 
truth is a divine compulsion from which 
alterted and sensitive souls cannot escape. 
“Woe is me,” moans the aroused soul, “if I 
speak not the words that lead to the true 
facts of life.” Miss Smart found all that 
out. She discovered that sometimes such a 
course is far from popular. She was will- 
ing to pay the price. She took the gaff in- 
volved in sticking to an unfavored presenta- 
tion of reality. She shunned not the 
shame. She knowingly and willingly went 
forth unto Him without the camp, bearing 
His reproach. She was not deterred by the 
fear of being called fanatic. Nor was she 
downhearted, because of the skepticism of 
friends or the sarcasm of foes. 

She had what our preeimnent psycholo- 
gist-philosopher William James used to cali 
“the will to believe.” She believed that the 
resources on which she could draw were 
adequate ‘to the demands life imposed on 
her. James used to amplify his great state- 
ment by adding: “By the grace of God, ‘IT 
can’ is one of character’s priceless ingre- 
dients.” It reveals the possibilities in us and 
dares us to try our strength and reach be- 
yond our grasp. She was constantly doing 
just that. She knew that God is not dead 
and that His arm is not shortened, In His 
strength and for His sake, and for the sake 
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of His children of earth she kept on, going 
on, She was never alone in the conflict. He 
was with her. The Lord God—the Almighty 
one had concern like unto her concern. In 
fact because of His concern, she had her 
concern. My soul, how she yearned to warn 
and to win those tempted by Old King 
Alcohol. Great was her concern. 
HER LEADERSHIP 


We shall miss her infectious and inspiring 
leadership. Her courage in the midst of de- 
feats was heartening and contagious. We, 
her comrades, found it so. A moment since, 
I said: “She was never alone in the conflict, 
He was with her. The Lord God—the Al- 
mighty One had concern like unto her con- 
cern.” Let me now add that she was never 
alone because the cohorts of her division of 
the army of the Lord, were always backing 
her. She had their support to an amazing 
degree. They believed in her. They had con- 
fidence in her counsels. Her words carried 
weight with the women of the WCTU. 
Throughout the length and the breadth of 
the land they had respect for her wisdom. 

And how richly she deserved it! She was 
their voice. She spoke not for herself. Her 
strength was not in rampant individualism. 
She was not on her own, she was on their 
own, she was a representative. She was the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union's agent and ambassador in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. She was evermore identifying 
herself with her organization. I have never 
known & more complete submerging of self 
in a noble organization, than hers in the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 


NOT HER OWN 


Her total attitude of selfless service to a 
cause and to an organization greater than 
herself, reminds me somehow of the re- 
peated identifications of Jesus with His 
Father in numerous assertions of this type: 
“Believest thou not that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in Me? The words that I 
speak unto you, I speak not of myself; but 
the Father that dwelleth in Me, He doeth 
the works.” “Believe Me that I am in the 
Father and He in Me; or else believe Me for 
the very works sake”. I am mindful of this 
attitude of the Master when I review Miss 


Smart’s reiterated and consistent declara-~ 


tions of the source of her plans and pur- 
poses. She was not her own. She belonged 
to a group greater—far greater than herself. 
She and the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union were one. They were indivisible. 

She had no other will than that of the 
organization she served. She had no other 
purpose than the purpose of those godly 
women, Their mind supplied the norms for 
her conduct at the battle’s front. She was 
fond of saying to legislators and others in 
authority: “My organization wants this 
done”, Or “my women believe that the only 
right course to follow is the one I have just 
outlined. I plead with you” she would 
add, “not on my own, but on their behalf. 
Iam only their representative. I bring you 
their judgment and their desire.” How 
modestly, how persuasively, how eloquently, 
she pled the case in the name of, and for 
the sake of the womanhood of the land! 


HER SUMMONS TO OUR SOULS 


But that moving voice is stilled, she shall, 
henceforth, no more be heard here in the 
nerve center of our national life. But we 
shall follow in her train. To us she has 
flung the torch; as a tribute and memorial to 
her heroic contribution to the cause of 
tem; reform we shall carry on. She 
would not yield to defeatism nor shall we. 
Failures did not wear her down, rather she 
thrived on them. Without coming within 
@ mile af pollyannaism she clung to opti- 
mism.. She would not give up the dream of a 
brave new world despite all the slowness of 
its coming. 

Nor shall we, Neither suffering nor shame, 
neither defeat nor disaster could dampen 
the ardor of her soul as she held aloft the 
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banner of helpful righteousness. She. was 
sustained by her unbreakable belief in the 
ultimate decency of things in a world which, 
after all, is her Father’s. She had discounted 
all the contingencies when she went 
forth unto Him without the camp, to bear 
with Him His re This day we salute 
her; and pledge here in the sight of God to 
go and do likewise. 





Eisenhower Administration’s High 
Interest Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following press release issued by the 
Democratic National Committee on Au- 
gust 29, 1959: 


The Eisenhower administration was criti- 
cized today by Paul M. Butler, chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, for try- 
ing to press its high interest policy on a 
reluctant Congress. Mr. Butler’s statement: 

“The Republican administration is irrevo- 
cably committed to a policy of high interest 
rates and tight money. Democrats quite 
properly oppose this policy, under which all 
of the people are increasingly exposed to 
what is really a new tax, a tax not voted by 
the Congress, and a tax which is payable not 
to the Government but to the moneylenders. 

“The citizen who borrows to finance a new 
home, a new car, a new household appliance, 
is directly affected by the general rise in in- 
terest rates fostered by the Government’s 
high-interest policy. Every taxpayer is af- 
fected by the forced increase in the interest 
payable on the debt of Federal, State, and 
local governments. Every businessman who 
routinely borrows money from a bank must 
pay a higher rate of interest—and pass it on 
to his customers. 

“It might have been supposed that the 
Republicans would acquire, from brutal ex- 
perience, some insight into the economic 
facts of life. We have had two Republican 
recessions in the past 7 years. We have 
seen in the last year the greatest peacetime 
deficit in history. We have had the specta- 
cle of the President of the United States 
coming hat in hand to Congress only last 
June with the admission that he would 
need $500 million more to pay for a dead 
horse—to pay the interest on the public 
debt—than he had thought 5 months earlier 
would be needed for this purpose. 

“This is fiscal irresponsibility with a 
vengeance. 

“The Democratic platform of 1956 at- 
tacked the Republican high-interest policy 
as a boon to only a few bankers and a 
hardship for the general public. This 
policy has been vastly intensified since then. 
The subsidies provided by this administra- 
tion for the money lenders in additional in- 
terest now exceed $25 billion. 

“The administration is so confused about 
its fiscal objectives that the Secretary of 
the Treasury put his foot in his mouth 
this week by acknowledging that ‘nothing 
shoots up interest rates as fast as the fear 
of inflation.’ The fact is that nothing adds 

speed to the inflationary spiral like in- 
creased interest rates. 

“The Republicans still resist high wages 
for labor and insist upon excessively high 
wages or interest for money. We are proud 
of the way the Democratic 86th Congress 
has stood its ground against the arrogance 
of the administration in this field.” 
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A Tribute to His Country by a New 
Citizen, Erik Brings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr.- President, a few 
weeks ago I had the pleasure of welcom- 
ing as new citizens, Mr. and Mrs. Erik 
Brings. Mr. Brings, in desiring to ex- 
press his feelings and belief in America, 
has written a poem in tribute to his 
country. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD Mr. Brings’ first literary product 
in the English language, “‘The Mission 
of America.” 


There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MISSION OF AMERICA 
(By Mr. Erik Brings) 
When God divided land and sea 
Among His many Nations, 
He set aside one country, free, 
A land of joy and liberty 
For-future generations. 


As nations grew their skills progressed 

And lifted them to splendor, 
Till some, with greed and hate possessed, 
Compelled the peaceful, happy rest 

Of mankind to surrender. 


A few ruled many merciless, 
The earth was tears and sorrow, 
Till some with eourage and with stress 
Shook off the chains of their distress 
And cried for a tomorrow, 


Their cries were heard by God, and He 
Showed men amd woman fighter 
His land of jey and liberty, 
America, the strong and free, 
To make their burden lighter. 


God made them promise, thus defined, 
To carry on the fighting 

Within themselves and for mankind 

For freedom of their work and mind, 
Until the earth was brightening. 


United now for evermore, 
Courageous and with vision, 

America, keep fighting for 

The things you promised once before 
The things which are your mission. 








Walter Lee 


SPEECH 
o 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a real sense of shock that I learned 
of the illness of Walter Lee, for many 
years the efficient ‘chief of staff” of 
Subcommittee No. 2 of the Judiciary 
Committee on which I am honored to 
serve, Mr. Lee has shepherded the 
work of the Claims Subcommittee 
through many difficult and crowded leg- 
islative sessions, and I am sure we all 
hope to see him soon restored to full 
health. 
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Labor Corruption, Business Corruption, 
and Class Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in the inter- 
est of proper coverage of the many 
facets in this labor reform and labor 
control legislative fight in which we are 
still engaged, I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to present to the House a state- 
ment sent me by the International As- 
sociation of Machinists’ president, A. J. 
Hayes. 

I do this because he may well have 
touched on a subject that must be 
probed by this Congress in the near fu- 
ture, namely, business corruption and 
the drives behind class legislation. 

Insofar as the situation we find our- 
selves in concurring the ill-fated, politi- 
cally spawned original Kennedy reform 
bill, we can thank the President of the 
United States and his coterie of richly 
endowed funds. such as Humphreys, 
Black, Payson, Ryerson, Jones & Laugh- 
lin, Bethlehem Steel, Armco Steel, who 
together, handed over $245,000 to Ike’s 
campaign in 1956. 

Wonder how they felt and what they 
wanted in labor reform. 

Those of us in Congress know what 
they wanted and incidentally, got. 

It is therefore proper and just to put 
before Congress the official position of 
this segment of labor as represented by 
the following statement. 

The history of restrictive covenants 
disguised as so-called reforms is that 
instead of reform, they usher in injus- 
tice and personal restrictions and in the 
end, open up Pandora’s box from which 
come the misunderstandings, misrepre- 
sentations, and eventually chaos, deceit; 
and unrestrained evils. 

The statement follows: 

LaBor CORRUPTION, BUSINESS CORRUPTION, 
AND CLASS LEGISLATION 

The Landrum-Griffin bill is a fraud on the 
American people. It is a particularly vicious 
fraud on the workers and wage earners of 
this Nation—both the organized and the un« 
organized—for it gives them no new rights—. 
and, in fact, strips them of many old and 
honorable trade union rights, including the 
right to picket nonunion employers, the 
right to boycott unfair employers and the 
right to govern their own unions by the 
democratic principle of majority determina- 
tion. 

That this is a drive to hurt the American 
wage earner and not to help him’ is evi- 
denced by the indisputable.fact that the 
individuals and groups who have 
and supported so-called labor reform legis- 
lation are the same individuals and groups 
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who have invariably opposed any measure 
which would even remotely improve the 
wages, hours, job safety, housing, health, 
education and social security programs of 
the American people. 

During the past year these forces have 
coalesced in a massive effort to cripple the 
labor movement. They have been actively 
assisted by politicians from both major po- 
litical parties. They have had the support 
of the Nation’s business-owned newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television outlets, 

This onslaught has been brought on by 5 
years of repetitious congressional exposures 
of certain shameful—though actually quite 
isolated—incidents of- wrongdoing in a very 
small segment of the American labor move- 
ment. 

These incidents, though shocking, are in 
no way typical of the overwhelming major- 
ity of honest and conscientious trade union 
officials and members. In fact, the integrity 
of the labor movement is proven by the 
prompt action which the AFL-CIO took in 
adopting far-reaching codes of ethical prac- 
tices, along with an effective enforcement 

ure which materially reduces the 
possibility of corruption and wrongdoing 
in the future. 

It should be noted, moreover, that though 
some corruption has certainly been shown 
to exist in the American tabor movement, 
this corruption did not—and could not— 
exist in a vacuum. It is, in fact, a part of 
a@ pattern of corruption that is deeply rooted 
in the ethical deterioration of business and 
industry in America today. This deeper cor- 
ruption of our business society is, of course, 
well known to the lawmakers—and to the 
administration now in power. It is, there- 
fore, fitting that since they have used cor- 
ruption as an excuse to legislate away the 
rights of trade union members and officers, 
that they should now undertake to investi- 
gate and correct the greater corruption that 
exists in so many other areas of our society. 

As a start, we would invite their atten- 
tion—and the attention of the American 
people—to the following evidences of busi- 
ness and professional corruption in this 
Nation: 

1. The reported $5 billion which, accord- 
ing to Life magazine, normally changes hands 
among businessmen and industrialists in the 
form of kickbacks,. payoffs, and bribes every 
year. 

2. The documented disclosures of the many 
and widespread business uses of prostitutes 
hy some of the largest and supposedly most 
respectable corporations in America. 

3. The $250 million which, as a matter of 
public record, has been deducted by em- 
ployers as withholding taxes from wages of 
employees, but which has never beem turned 
over to the U.S. Treasury. 

4. The reported $750 million which is 
fraudulently extracted from the American 
people every year by heartless racketeers op- 
erating in the field of charity collections. 

5. The many proven reports of ghost sur- 
gery, fee splitting, bill padding; and other un- 
ethical practices by which the medical pro- 
fession is cynically undermining union- 
negotiated health plans. 

6. The well-known examples of tax evasion 
by boards of directors who vote 

stock options worth millions at 
the expense of rank-and-file stockholders 
and, ultimately, at the expense of all other 
taxpayers. 
















































































7. The many reported instances of denials 
of civil rights in many States particularly in 
the South, where a well-entrenched coalition 
of employers and local governments prevents 
workers from exercising their constitutional 
rights in both political and economic fields. 

These are only a few of the kind of public 
reports and information that illustrate how 
deeply the sickness of corruption permeates 
the fabric of American life. It seems, in 
view of the billions of dollars that business, 
industry, and the professions extract un- 
fairly from the American people every year, 
that the indignation of the McClellan com- 
mittee over the fact that $10 million in union 
funds has been stolen, embezzled, or other- 
wise misused over a period of 15 years, is 
somewhat exaggerated and misplaced. 

If the embezzlement of $10 million over 15 
years in the labor movement warranted a 
5-year investigation of organized labor—and 
the enactment of “killer” legislation, there 
would appear to be justification for a similar 
investigation in depth of the reports of this 
much greater corruption in these other seg- 
ments of our society. 

The American people should know that 
with the exception of a few requirements in 
the body of the Landrum-Griffin bill, this 
bill does not do what it purports to do— 
nor does it do what its sponsors say it will 
do. It will not prevent corruption and 
wrongdoing. Instead, it penalizes the very 
people it is alleged to protect—the rank and 
file members of labor unions. 

Despite assertions to the contrary, the so- 
called McClellan bill of rights provisions of 
this bill grant no new rights to American 
trade unionists. For, in addition to en- 
couraging dissident minorities to obstruct 
and disrupt unions at every level, and per- 
mitting them to thwart the will of the ma- 
jority, it paves the way for the infiltration 
of unions by employer spies, racketeers, 
gangsters, and even Communists. It does 
this by protecting these disruptive and divi- 
sive minorities against any internal disci- 
pline on the part of the majority. In fact, 
the antilabor forces who so often accuse or- 
ganized labor of “a lack of responsibility” 
have now taken away the tools by which it 
can be responsible. The forces who have 
accused organized labor of being undemo- 
cratic have now taken away the prime pre- 
requisite of democracy, the principle of ma- 
jority rule. 

The American people should also know 
that this so-called labor reform legislation 
seeks to reform the labor movement by deny- 
ing workers their constitutional rights, in- 
cluding the right of free speech, the right of 
free assembly, and the historic trade unton 
right to picket and advertise unfair sweat- 
shop exploitation. 

Upon due consideration of these facts, we, 
the executive council of the International 
Association of Machinists, firmly believe that 
it is our duty and our responsibility to in- 
form and warn our members that the Lan- 
drum-Griffin—or any similar bill—can have 
but one result: The substantial and material 
weakening of the economic effectiveness of 
our union and the American labor move- 
ment as a whole. We feel it incumbent 
upon us to warn them that.this type of leg- 
islation will strip them of rights enjoyed by 
other citizens of our country, that it will di- 
vert a substantial part of our finances, time, 
and effort from our proper bargaining ob- 
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jectives, that it will open our union to legal 
harassment, and that it will create a climate 
of even greater opposition from employers, 
arbitrators, courts, and gdministrative tri- 
bunals. 

We warn our members, and every other 
worker in America, that the real effect of 
this legislation will be to hurt every man, 
woman, and child who is dependent upon 
wages for their daily bread. 

The legislators who are responsible for this 
damage to honest working men and women 
under the guise of so-called reform, must be 
prepared, of course, to be held accountable 
for this action. 

The true tragedy of this legislation is that 
it is class legislation, a concept tifat is alien 
to our free American traditions. And since 
it is class legislation, it will establish a dan- 
gerous precedent in our society. Those who 
now seek to weaken the economic effective- 
ness of the American labor movement will 
ao well to remember that while this Con- 
gress can legislate against labor along class 
lines, another Congress, in another time, can 
just as easily legislate against business and 
industry along class lines. That is the true 
and tragic import of this antilabor class 
legislation. 





A Visit to Taylor Tells Our Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an inspiring story of international 
cooperation and friendship appeared on 
August 23, 1959, in the Austin American- 
Statesman. An article entiled “A Visit 
to Taylor Tells Our Story” reveals a 
brand of good neighbor policy in the 
truest sense of the word—citizens of one 
country stretching out the hand of 
friendship to those of another—being 
practiced by the University of Texas in 
their orientation program for foreign 
students. 

Mr. President, I think this article will 
be of great interest to all Members of 
Congress, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
* REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Visit TO TAYLor TEeELts Our Story 
(By Marj] Wightman) 

There was a time when the young men and 
women of those lands a thousand air miles 
to the south learned about Yanquis from 
books, newspapers and the products of 
Holiywood imagination. 

They missed the taste of chicken barbe- 
cued Texas style. 

A couple of days ago the citizens of Tay- 
lor plugged a few of those holes left by 
English language courses and the few Amer- 
ican tourists who’ve braved the highlands 
of Chile or Peru. They took a busload of 
South Americans to their hearts and told 
them just a little about Texas. 


It’s all part of a University of Texas orien- . 


tation program for foreign students, the 
kind of practical handshake that introduces 
people to people. 

Forty-one young graduate students and 
professional people from Central and South 
America are spending 6 weeks at the uni- 
versity — scattering across country from 
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Seattle to Boston. They are learning about 
America from the folks of central Texas. 

Five years ago the Texas International Cen- 
ter introduced its first group of South 
American students to Los Estados Unidos. 
It tossed out most of the books and turned 
to people. 

You can’t roll the taste of catfish on your 
tongue by reading about it, or shoot color 
pictures of a rodeo parade you see in the 
movies or finger a cotton boll in a picture 
book. But, this is American life in central 
Texas. 

And it will go home to Chile with Jorge 
Guzman as surely as his brand new Spanish 
literature degree from the University of Iowa. 

Jorge is one of those 41 young men and 
women who saw the door to Taylor open wide 
on Thursday. They watched the tall green 
motorized cornpicker strip the stalks on the 
Julius Wittliff farm near Coupland, held 
their ears against the clank and whirr of a 
cotton gin, and took a hundred color shots 
of the little kids on big horses in the rodeo 
parade. 

Then they ate barbecued chicken on the 
Dr. I. A. Shepherd lawn until they knew all 
American Rotarians were chosen for their 
ability to cook, 

Next week they will scatter to 20 Texas 
towns from Grandview to Kingsville for a 
4-day look at the people who make the 
wheels turn up-in this part of the world. 
A medical student will live with a doctor, 
an education student with a teacher, and 
an electronic student with an engineer. 

“We hope, in this way, to give these stu- 
dents a true picture of American life,” Dr. 
Joe W. Neal, international center director, 
points out. “After 1 year or more of study 
up here, they will take home more than a 
degree; they will carry a true picture of 
America.” 

Between visits to Texas towns and chats 
with Texas people, the students go to class. 
Experts in language and research help them 
sharpen their English verbs and run the 
maze of the university library system. When 
they leave Austin for Dartmouth or Duke, 
Cornell or Kansas, these young men and 
women will already know much about Ameri- 
cans, 





The Needs of the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, there 
is one thing that is certain besides death 
and taxes. It is that, if we live long 
enough, we. are going to get old and have 
to retire. The number of retired per- 
sons in our society now runs into the 
millions, and it is estimated that in just 
a few years, there will be some 20 million 
persons 65 years old and older. 

Therefore, as can be expected, many 
of our very largest publications are 
taking a vital interest in the problems 
of the aged. The medical profession— 
which is responsible, in a certain sense, 


‘for the tremendous strides we have 


made in increasing life expectation in 
the United States—also is devoting more 
time and attention to the medical needs 
of the aged. 

In Mount Vernon, Ohio, one of the 
most progressive little cities in the Na- 
tion, in my own 17th Congressional Dis- 
trict, the Knox County Medical Auxiliary 
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and YMCA Arts and Crafts, both sponsor 
the Golden Age Club for senior citizens 
to which my good friend, Mrs. Gordon 
Pumphrey, has devoted so much time 
and effort. This is only a part of the 
town’s program for the peoplé who are 
nearing retirement age, or past it, but 
it indicates what can be done in every 
town and city throughout the Nation. 

Because of the great interest so many 
of my colleagues have in the problem 
of the aged, under leave granted to me, 
I am inserting in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD two small articles from the AMA 
News, issue of August 24, 1959. These 
tell of two developments of primary in- 
terest to elderly people. The articles 
are as follows: 

AGING HEARINGS To BEGIN IN Fal. 


The Special Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aging charted more than a 
month of hearings at cities across the Nation 
to get an on-the-spot picture of how com- 
munities are tackling the financial, psycho- 
logical, medical, and other difficulties that 
elderly persons may face. 

The sessions will begin in the second week 
of October and carry through December. 
The tentative schedule calls for visits to De- 
troit and either Lansing or Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Miami, Fla., San Francisco, probably 
Boston, and major cities in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. More cities may be 
added later. 

Senator Par McNamara, Democrat, of Mich- 
igan, subcommittee chairman, has said he 
planned to hear testimony from, among 
others, physicians on the progress of local 
medical societies toward solving problems of 
health care of the aged. He has declared 
that unless the problems can be solved 
locally and through private initiative, the 
Federal Government might have to take a 
hand. 


Other members of the subcommittee are 
Senator JosrepH CLarK, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Demo- 
crat, of West Virginia; Senator Barry GoLp- 
WATER, Republican, of Arizona; and Senator 
EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, Republican, of Illinois. 


Lire STRESSES NEEDS OF AGED 


Action by the Federel Government in car- 
ing for the aged should be undertaken if 
fmdividual families, communities, and States 
cannot meet the challenge. 

This was suggested in a series of four ar- 
ticles on problems of the aged which ap- 
peared in Life magazine. The series began 
in the July 13 issue and concluded in the 
August 3 issue. 

In the third article (July 27), Dr. Michael 
M. Dacso, director of physical medicine and 
rehabilitation at Goldwater Memorial Hos- 
pital, New York City, wrote: ; 

“I believe there is one thing that both 
State and Federal Governments can do now. 
They can see to it that ¢ sound concept of 
aging—taking the element of fear out of it 
and stressing the potential rewards—is pre- 
sented throughout our educational system.” 





Christian Treatment of Unwelcome Guest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
while there is a wide difference of opin- 
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ion concerning the wisdom of the Presi- 
dent’s invitation to the head of the So- 
viet Union to be his official guest in 
Washington and elsewhere in this coun- 
try, there should be no difference of 
opinion concerning our traditional cour~ 
tes’ of treatment of foreign visitors. 
With that thought in view, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a thoughtful 
letter to me dated September 2, 1959, 


from Mrs. John A. Wood in which she 


asks that those in the Nation who still 
believe in prayer will pray that the visit 
to this country of the Khrushchev party 
will not be marred by any untoward inci- 
dent that might imperil the peace of 
the world. 

Mrs. Wood is the wife of a distin- 
guished retired Presbyterian minister 
and the mother-in-law of the-late Dr. 
Peter Marshall who was one of the Sen- 
ate’s most distinguished and best be- 
loved Chaplains, 

* There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
EVERGREEN Farm, 

Lincoln, Va., September 2, 1959. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ROBERTSON: Ten years ago, 
shortly after the death of our son-in-law, 
Dr. Peter Marshall, you were wonderfully 
kind, and through your influence did much 
to aid us in placing Bibles in the public 
schools of Northampton County, on the 
eastern shore of Virginia. Following our 
correspondence, and the publishing of my 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I believe 
you talked with my daughter, Catherine 
Marshall. I remember her saying that she 
shared the opinion that Peter had frequently 
expressed, that you were deeply interested in 
spiritual welfare, and were one of the most 
outstanding Christians among the fine group 
of leaders, who met together in the morning 
prayer meetings. 

Peter’s association with the men in the 


Senate during the years that he served as . 


chaplain, changed his entire attitude toward 
your work, and the burden of responsibility 
that you carry. 

This, no doubt, accounts largely for the 
persistent challenge back of this letter. Last 
week, after reading President Eisenhower’s 
statement at his news conference (Washing- 
ton Post, Wednesday, Aug. 26): “We are 
talking about the human race and what's 
going to happen to it.” And as I have fol- 
lowed him closely through Germany, Great 
Britain, and France, and think of the forth- 
coming visit of Khrushchey to the United 
States, it seems to me that this is truly a 
dedicated effort toward world peace. 

We all know that the Khrushchev visit is 
crucial. Since many of our difficulties with 
Russia seem to stem from a serious national 
inferiority complex on their part, any unto- 
ward incidents toward the Khrushchev party, 
either violence or merely psychological un- 
friendliness, might have frightening re- 
percussions. I think, for instance, of all the 
minority groups in the nations whose rela- 
tives have suffered greatly in Europe. 

The Christians know what it is-to dis- 
agree with someone, yet grant him the cour- 
tesy of gracious-hospitality. If we could 
achieve this Christian ideal during the 
Khrushchev visit, it just might be the turn- 
ing point in the cold war. 

I am convinced that this is the sort of 
situation where prayer might make all the 
difference. But those in the Nation who 
still believe in prayer, need leadership and 
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need to have the prayer-effort poirtted and 
directed by just such a leader as you are. 

If this suggestion has any merit, your own 
inner convictions will tell you so, as also 
you will know what steps might be taken. 

We are retired from the active pastorate 
now, and are greatly enjoying Evergreen 
Farm, 9 miles from Leesburg. It is a lovely 
old place which Catherine bought and had 
prepared for our retirement. If you or any 
small group wished to have a secluded spot 
in which to discuss such a matter, it would 
be our joy to have you. The farm is 1 hour, 
15 minutes from Washington. In any case, 
I send my warmest good wishes to you. 

Most cordially, 
LEONORA W. Woon. 





The Fourth Seacoast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
forward-looking era in maritime trans- 
portation in North America has resulted 
from the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, carrying a potential of far- 
reaching benefits to all segments of our 
population. This revolutionary develop- 
ment has been described as the “Fourth 
Seacoast,” and spokesmen for private 
enterprise and Governments of both the 
United States and Canada have empha- 
sized the worthiness of the undertaking 
in question. 

The currént issue of the Grace Log 
contains a vivid description written by J. 
Peter Grace, one of the Nation’s fore- 
most authorities in this field of en- 
deavor. It is commendable that Mr. 
Grace has focused his interests on this 
broad expansion, as he is possessed of a 
rich experience in dealing with ques- 
tions relative to our internal activi- 
ties as well as international relation- 
ships. W.R. Grace & Co. has long since 
gained prominence in its varied opera- 
tions and continues to afford leadership 
in pursuits so vital to our national econ- 
omy. The comment of Mr. Grace de- 
serves widespread reading and is as fol- 
lows: 

The opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
is one of the most important landmarks in 
the history of world commerce. The trade 
routes that it creates will make a significant 
contribution to strengthening our economic 
ties with the nations of the free world and 
particularly with Latin America with which 
the Grace operation has been associated for 
over a century. We are, therefore, par- 
ticularly proud that the Grace Line was 
selected by the Federal Maritime Board to 
establish the first U.S.-flag service between 
the Great Lakes and the Caribbean and north 
coast of South America. We look with con- 
siderable optimism to the development of 
trade over the new route between the in- 
dustrial and agricultural heartland of the 
United States and Canada and the fast de- 
veloping nations to the south. 


In addition to an intensely interesting 
article by the Honorable George Hees, 
Minister of Transport of Canada, a state- 
ment by Chairman Clarence G. Morse of 
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the Federal Maritime Board presents all 
of the salient features of this novel un- 
dertaking, and is worthy of the attention 
of citizens of the two countries, so par- 
ticularly interested in this venture. 

In order that widespread reading of 
Mr. Morse’s statement can be afforded, 
I include for reprinting in the Concres- 
SIONAL RecorD the article appearing in 
the Grace Log: 


THE FourTH SEACOAST 


(By Clarence G. Morse, Chairman, Federal 
Maritime Board, Maritime Administrator, 
U.S. Department of Commerce) 


The American merchant marine is doing a 
pioneering job in putting U.S.-flag service on 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway routes 
and, as is to be expected, trailblazing is 
rugged. 

The completion of the seaway will open 
new opportunities for the privately owned 
American merchant marine along with the 
ships of our allied nations to serve the trade 
and commerce of the United States. With 
the opening of our fourth seacoast will come 
an increasing awareness by Americans of the 
fundamental necessity to support in larger 
measure the American-flag ships at their 
disposal. 

Up to April of this year all of our overseas 
trade moving via the Great Lakes has been 
carried exclusively in foreign-flag ships. 
Foreign operators have been quick to recog- 
nize the potentialities and profitableness of 
this trade. In 1946, for example, there were 
only three lines, operating 12 ships, which 
carried a total of 27,000 long tons of imports 
and exports. Contrast these figures with the 
17 lines that operated 95 ships and carried 
almost 500,000 long tons of cargo in 1957. 

Despite the growth of this commerce, 
American-flag operators did not find it feasi- 
ble to engage in this trade. The need for 
small specialized ships and higher American 
operating costs were militating factors. 

As a result of the economic studies cover- 
ing Great Lakes-oversea trade, which the 
Maritime Administration began some years 
ago, three trade routes were declared essen- 
tial to the foreign commerce of the United 
States: Trade Route 32, between the Great 
Lakes and Western Europe; Trade Route 33, 
between the Great Lakes-Caribbean area; 
and Trade Route 34, embracing Great Lakes- 
Mediterranean commerce. Two other studies 
are in process that are concerned with the 
essentiality of trade between the Great Lakes 
and Africa on the one hand and South Amer- 
ica on the other. Press reports indicate that 
some of the Japanese lines are taking a look 
at possible service between the Great Lakes 
and the Far East, despite the great distances 
involyed, which suggests that no part of the 
world can be overlooked as a possible trading 
area by ships transiting the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

The Federal Maritime Board approved and 
awarded contracts to Grace Lines, Inc., and 
American Export. Lines to make up to 50 
sailings from the lakes to the Caribbean and 
Mediterranean areas, commencing with the 
opening of the seaway. The lines will use 
10 C-2 type freighters in this service penci- 
ing their replacement with superior vessels. 

Four other U.S. companies have applied to 
the Board for operating subsidy contracts 
covering 84 to 128 additional U.S.-flag ship 

on the essential routes. These ap- 
plications are being processed as quickly as 
possible. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway, 
like any new facility, presents many complex 
and unique problems, the solution of which 
can be found only in time and through ex- 
perience. 

We are now aware that it is going to take 
outstanding seamanship and business man- 
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agement to get this fourth seacoast venture 
on its sea legs. 

To the credit of the American lines that 
are opening up this new fourth seacoast is 
the fact that they are doing a lot more than 
just complaining about conditions and in- 
adequacies. They are carefully noting the 
difficulties they are encountering and they 
are constructively advising the governmental 
authorities involved of what must be done to 
make it possible for our essential Great 
Lakes routes to be properly, safely, and ade- 
quately serviced. 

For instance, we have been put on notice 
that the Canadian approach walls and locks 
are unprotected in both the St. Lawrence 
area and the Welland Canal and as vessels 
are continually touching, scraping or landing 
ageinst the solid concrete during transit, 
hull damage has resulted. 

It is felt that this situation could be im- 
proved considerably by installing fenders 
on the approach walls, rubbing pieces in the 
locks and pile clusters off the end of the 
shorter walls opposite the regular mooring 
walls to provide structures to land on when 
wind is unfavorable for approaching the 
locks from the regular moored position. 
American locks already are fitted with 
fenders and rubbing pieces and it is re- 
ported to us that, to date, there has been 
no incidence of ship damage in either the 
Snell or the Eisenhower locks. 

As we have said, the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Seaway, like every other attempted 
improvement to transportation, brings with 
it new problems. Our ability to properly 
exploit any progressive advance lies in our 
adequacy to meet, overcome and perhaps 
even turn to our advantage its by-products 
of inconvenience and dislocation. 

Great Lakes port facilities and stevedoring, 
from the reports which have been coming to 
us, are a study in paradoxes. Some facil- 
ities are excellent; others leave much to be 
desired. In general, we feel that it is a pity 
that more and better facilities are not on 
hand at all the ports to take the fullest pos- 
sible advantage of this advent of ocean 
shipping. A great deal has been done. The 
early experiences point up the necessity for 

~ doing a great deal more until all Great Lakes 

ports have adequate berthing facilities, 
capable marine superintendents, necessary 
gear and equipment, trained and adequate 
etevedores and winch men. 

We feel sure the experiences of American 
shipping lines to date indicate that adequate 
facilities, when provided, will be adequately 
used. 

We are certain that private shipping and 
the governments involved will cooperate 
fully to bring the potential of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway to full fruition. 





Profile of a Distinguished Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently the Houston (Tex.) Post 
published an article in profile of a dis- 
tinguished soldier, Brig. Gen. Stephen D. 
McElroy of the Civil Air Patrol, based 
at Ellington Field in Texas. General 
McElroy has served his country with 
honor and ability, and he is a credit to 
his service. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Houston 
Post of August 25, 1959, entitled “General 
McElroy in City To Command Civil Air 
Patrol,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


GENERAL MCELROY IN CiTy To 
Crvm Atm PATROL 


(By Nathan Broch) 


A man who commands an “air force” that 
cannot be knocked out and one which gets 
by on an annual budget of only $1 million 
arrived Monday in Houston, the new nerve 
center for his organization. 

Brig. Gen. Stephen D. McElroy, command- 
er of the the Civil Air Patrol, which is now 
based at Ellington Air Force Base, heads 
75,000 civilian volunteers who are in an or- 
ganization that is one of the world’s largest 
educational ventures. 

Until recently the Civil Air Patrol head- 
quarters was in Washington, D.C. 

McElroy has flown more than 800 combat 
hours in World War II and Korea. He flew 
heavy bombers. * 

But this heavyweight experience has only 
sharpened his appreciation of ‘those little 
civilian planes” and their part in America’s 
security and everyday life. 

McElroy addressed the American Legion 
convention at Minneapolis over the weekend. 

“I told them about the Civil Air Patrol,” 
he said. “I told them about its accomplish- 
ments and shortcomings.” 

He clarified that the shortcomings of the 
organization are those ‘‘found in all volun- 
teer groups—where shortcomings are also 
part of their strength.” 

The annual budget of the Civil Air Patrol 
runs to about $1 million. Of this, some 
$750,000 will be spent on salaries in Houston. 

The “armada” under command of Genera! 
McElroy is actually the Nation’s “grassroots 
air force.” It numbers around 6,000 planes 
of the smaller variety. All of these are pri- 
vately owned. The pilots are citizens who 
are known as the “civilian arm of the Reg- 
ular Air Force.” 

“It’s the kind of an organization you sim- 
ply can’t knock out,” McElroy said. “It’s 
spread all over the country and also operates 
in Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico.” 

McElroy had his first contact with the 
Civil Air Patrol in World War II while on 
antisubmarine patrol along the eastern sea- 
board. Private flyers participated in these 
patrols dnd won the general’s respect. 

The general likes to emphasize that the 
Civil Air Patrol in its present form came into 
existence December 1, 1941—6 days before 
Pearl Harbor. 

“The Civil Air Patrol is organized along 
military lines,” McElroy said. “The Secre- 
tary of the Air Force has authorized Civil 
Air Patrol members to wear Air Force uni- 
forms.” 

There are some 39,000 youths in the Civil 
Air Patrol. These are boys and girls between 
the ages of 14 and 19. The CAP also spon- 
sors an international exchange program cov- 
ering about 20 allied countries. 

The McElroy family is currently making 
its home in an apartment on Cambridge 
Street. The Civil Air Patrol is making quar- 
ters for the family available on the base 
at Ellington. 

Last month, two Air Force captains pro- 
tested they were being evicted from their 
Ellington living quarters to make room for 
the general and his family. 

McElroy, said Monday, “he was an inno- 
cent er in the matter of housing.” 
He said, he had no knowledge of the cap- 
tain’s protest until I heard about it through 
the newspapers. 


COMMAND 
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The two officers were Capts. Joe Saldinger 
and Paul F. Gilliland. They based their pro- 
test on the fact that they were vacating their 
Ellington quarters anyway by this week— 
Gilliland to be transferred to Washington, 
D.C., and Saldinger to civilian status. 

One of the major functions of the Civil Air 
Patrol is educational, McElroy pointed out. 
Its message is aimed strongly at school- 
teachers who are expected to pass it on to 
their pupils. This is designed to promote 
airmindedness among youngsters. 

As chief of staff of the Air Force Academy 
at Denver, McElroy found the impact of this 
educational program. (He held that posi- 
tion until April of this year, when he as- 
sumed his present command.) 

“The youngsters who had become inter- 
ested in the Civil Air Patrol program during 
their years in high school were well prepared 
for the elements of military discipline they 
encountered at the Air Force Academy,” 
General McElroy said. “Many of them had 
actually been Civil Air Patrol cadets before 
coming to the academy.” 

The general’s only child, Stephen D., Jr., 15, 
is a Civil Air Patrol cadet. 

The educational emphasis of the Civil Air 
Patrol is also expressed in the presence of 
10 educators, all holding Ph. D. degrees, on 
the staff of the organization, Their job to 
acquaint the Nation’s educators and the 
public in general with the objectives of the 
Civil Air Patrol. This is done through the 
publication of books and pamphlets and the 
making of films. 





The Farmer Is Still an Important Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause it pertains to the present-day 
farmer and his importance to the Amer- 
ican way of life, I feel the following edi- 
torial, which appeared in the August 30 
edition of the Kansas City Star, worthy 
of serious consideration and trust every 
Member of Congress will take a few min- 
utes to read it: 

THE FARMER Is Strut AN IMPORTANT CITIZEN 


As we near the end of summer, this grow- 
ing season is producing crops that approach 
last year’s alltime record. Let’s take our 
hats off to the farmer and take a good look 
at what he is doing for this country. For 
the moment let’s deemphasize agriculture’s 
price troubles. 

The farm problem has dominated the agri- 
cultural scene for so long that it has become 
almost a legend. The public has become 
accustomed to day-by-day argument over 
farm programs, surpluses, subsidies, and 
parity. No wonder many people who are 
not fully familiar with the situation look 
upon the farmer as a man who can’t run his 
own business and one who is always looking 
for a handout from the Government. 

He does have his troubles, let’s not deny 
it. But does America have any greater asset 
than its farmers? 

Food is more important to the human race 
than any other product. In America, we 
haven't the slightest worry about where it is 
coming from. A great highway building 
program, industrial expansion, the produc- 
tion of luxury items, all can be undertaken 
with confidence in adequate manpower. 
Each year more and more people can be 
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spared from the farm. This isn’t true in 
many countries, 

If our major worry were producing enough 
food we couldn’t spare the manpower to turn 
out the many things that are a part of the 
modern American way of everyday living. 
Even in war, this country has not gone 
hungry. It has been the breadbasket for its 
allies. 

Our farmers are producing this abundance 
with fewer and fewer workers. In the earliest 
years of the Nation, nearly all people were 
farmers. A man, who had the help of his 
family, produced enough for that family. 
Today’s farmer produces enough for himself 
and 23 other persons. This point can’t be 
overemphasized. If we are to be an indus- 
trial nation, these other 23 people must have 
plenty of food and fiber. Economic progress 
halts whenever a nation fails to produce the 
necessities of life with less and less labor. 

The farm surpluses, troublesome to farm- 
ers and the Government, are in effect in- 
surance. We are virtually guaranteed an 
abundance for months and years ahead. 
These surpluses bear down upon farm prices. 
It is ironic that the farm efficiency which 
produces the surpluses is so often costly 
to the farmer. In effect the farmer pays 
for the insurance against hunger in this 
country instead of collecting on it at the 
marketplace. We don’t want continued 
surpluses that are too big to handle. 

While the housewife may regard food 
prices high at the store, farm organization 
authorities point to the fact that an hour’s 
work will buy more food today than ever 
before in history. Also, more and more of 
the cost of food is represented in the. ex- 
penses of delivery, processing, retailing and 
built-in maid service. 

No longer do you buy a live chicken and 
take it. home to be killed and cleaned. In 
fact, more and more foods are fully pre- 
pared for cooking or even serving ©n the 
table. These services all add to the food 
bill. 

Farmers resent charges that their prices 
account for the high cost of living. The 
reverse is true. In the cost of living index 
food prices have either held stable or 
dropped. If food had been going up, like 
everything else, obviously the cost of living 
today would be much higher than it is. 

Last year Americans spent $57.7 billion 
for food. The farmers who grew it received 
about 36 percent of that amount. 

So much has been said about farm sub- 
sidies the the average person may well be- 
lieve that farmers alone have benefited from 
Government largess. Here again farm or- 
ganizations, some of which are clearly un- 
satisfied with current farm programs, point 
out that farm subsidies are only a part 
of the benefits handed out through Govern- 
ment channels to American business. The 
tariff, they suggest, is the greatest subsidy 
ever granted business and labor. Its costs 
are hidden as the pubic pays through prices 
at the market rather than in taxes as in the 
case with farm subsidies. 

Subsidies helped build the railroads, 


Of course, the fact that someone else has 
a me ahah aaa aie aaeee 
cally indicate that farnrers, also, should 


ernment aid. The 
problem of finding a workable plan. The 
farmers are dissatisfied with their present 
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lot, despite 30 years of Government pro- 
. This fact indicates that subsidies do 
not automatically solve their problems. 

Too many people are ready to suggest 
adoption of any kind of a Government price 
support program on the theory that “others 
are getting theirs, too.” Conceivably, if 
farmers were better off without any pro- 
grams, it would be logical to eliminate the 
programs. We don’t think this is going to 
be done, but the theory holds just the santfe. 

Agriculture is tremendously important to 
the economy of the Nation. Kansas City al- 
ways has realized this fact. It was given a 
forceful demonstration in the spring of 
1958 when improving conditions on the farm 
sparked a strong pickup in business. 

Agriculture is a dynamic industry despite 
its price troubles. Since 1940 total farm out- 
put has increased 40 percent. During the 
same period the number of farmers or farm 
workers has dropped faster than at any time 
in history. Today’s farmer produces as much 
in an hour as he did in 2 hours in 1940. 
Nonfarm labor and mranufacturing produc- 
tivity, on the other ‘hand, have increased 
slightly less than 50 percent in the same 
period. 

Recently C. Peairs Wilson, director of the 
School of Agriculture at Kansas State Uni- 
versity, compiled data to show the status 
of agriculture in the American economy. He 
found among other things: 

Agriculture is the biggest buyer, seller, and 
borrower in the United States, 

The inventory of farm machinery alone 
is greater than the assets of the American 
steel industry and five times that of the 
automobile industry. 

Agriculture uses 614 million tons of fin- 
ished steel a year—more than is used in a 
year’s output of passenger cars. It con- 
sumes 1714 billion gallons of crude petro- 
leum—more than is used by any other in- 
dustry—and 285 million pounds of raw rub- 
ber—enough to make tires for 6 million 
motor cars. Agriculture takes 22 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of electrical power—more than 
enough to serve Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore, 
and Houston for a year. 

Each year farmers purchase farm supplies 
worth about $16 billion. 

The agricultural plant each year increases 
its use of capital, of science and technology, 
of management and research. 

There are twice as many jobs in indus- 
tries that serve farmers as in farming. 

The U.S. population is increasing rapidly. 
Right now it is about 177 million. A econ- 
servative estimate used by Government au- 
thorities is that the population will grow 
from the present 177 million to 230 million 
by 1975. This means total farm production 
must be increased another 35 to 45 percent 
by that time. No one doubts that it will be 
done. Presumably there will come a day in 
the distant future when this country, along 
with all others, may face food shortages. 
But this generation in America has no fears. 

What does this summation of the farm sit- 
uation suggest? 

First, we should not discount the impor- 
tance of farming to the Nation just because 
we have no worries about food or because 
farmers presumably are always caught in 
price troubles. Per capita income on farms 
is about half the income of nonfarm employ- 
ment. This is disparity. A way to change 
it must be found. 

In its dilemma agriculture requires the 
understanding of the urban population. In 
fact, it also demands greater understanding 
from farmers themselves. Agriculture is in- 
volved in vast changes—declining farm pop- 
ulation, the increase in the size of farms 
and mechanization. The changes bring 
problems of adaption of technology, of = 
gering surpluses, and increased costs. 
complex situation the lier 

Because of their strength, industry and 
labor unions have been able to a large 
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degree to take care of themselves. Farmers, 
as individuals, have turned to the Govern- 
ment in the hope of getting a better share 
of national income. Years of dissatisfaction 
suggest that the Government programs to 
date have not been successful. More changes 
are in order. 

Let’s not count the farmer out. He's a 
mighty important fellow to have around. 





History of Postal Service in Texas— 
Where National League of Postmas- 
ters Was Founded—Postmasters Serve 
Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 3, 1 959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the postmasters of our country are con- 
stantly working to improve their system 
and service. These men and women per- 
form their many and varied duties quiet- 
ly and without limit on the number of 
hours they work per day. They have es- 
tablished a reputation for themselves, 
and it is a tribute to them and the entire 
postal service that, in legal terms, when a 
letter is mailed it is automatically pre- 
sumed delivered. 

The history of the postal service shows 
@ long list of improvements. The Post- 
masters Advocate, official publication of 
the National League of Postmasters, re- 
cently published an article on the histery 
of the postal service in Texas. It was a 
Texas postmaster, Oscar Pogue, who 
founded the national league. This story 
of growth reflects the entire story of 
progress in the postal service. 

Mr. President, as a salute to the Na- 
tional League of Postmasters, which will 
hold its 56th annual national conven- 
tion later this month in Memphis, and 
to all postal employees, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article from the Post- 
masters Advocate for August 1959 en- 
titled ‘““‘Texas—Largest State in Union, as 
Far as League Membership Is Concerned; 
League Was Founded in Texas.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TexaS—LARGEST STATE Ins UNION AS FAR AS 
LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP Is CONCERNED; LEAGUE 
Was FOUNDED IN TEXAS 
Texas is still the largest State in the Union, 

as far as membership in the National League 

of Postmasters is concerned... No other State- 
can boast of such an aggressive membership 
activity as has the Lone Star State, under 

teh stimulation of the State officers and a 

group of coworkers. 

President Cloy “Junior” Allen and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer J. Maxwell Holder have built 
a fire under postmasters in Texas,and every- 
body is happy, including those who have re- 
cently joined. A few Texas postmasters have 
not yet joined, but are expected in the corral 
soon. Then they, too, will be happy. 

Texas, as the historians relate, was a politi- 
cal department of Mexico from 1825 to 1835. 
Texas maintained communication with the 
United States during this time. When it be- 
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came an independent republic a special com- 
mittee of the permanent council was ap- 
pointed, in October 1835, to establish mail 
routes. John Rice Jones was named Post- 
master General. A post office department 
was established by an ordinance and decree 
of the provisional government. This was ap- 
proved on December 12, 1835, and the Post 
Office Department of the Republic of Texas 
was formally created by an act of Congress, 
approved on December 20, 1836. 

Jones headed the postal service until he 
was succeeded by Robert Barr during Sam 
Houston’s first term as president. When Barr 
died in October 1839, Jones was again named 
postmaster general, remaining in that office 
until January 1841, when the Fifth Congress 
created the General Post Office as a division 
of the State Department. A clerk was ap- 
pointed to take over and perform the duties 
of a postmaster general. Jones, who organ- 
ized the Texas postal system, followed the 
U.S. plan of organization, acquiring its 
blanks for his guidance. 

Sam Houston had “courier” service be- 
tween military and defensive points as early 
as May, 1835. The first route, established in 
1835, was from San Felipe de Austin to head- 
quarters of the Army, to Bexar, to Velasco 
and to Cantonment Jessup in the United 
States. The latter was in Natchitoches Par- 
ish, 379 miles from New Orleans. 

The first post office in Texas was estab- 
lished in Galveston May 22, 1838, by Presi- 
dent Sam Houston of the Republic. Houston 
decreed that a mail route be established be- 
tween Galveston and Matagorda, and that 
the mail be transported every 2 weeks. Peter 
J. Menard, one of the founders of Galveston, 
was the first postmaster. Others who suc- 


ceeded him, prior to the turn of the century” 


after Texas had become one of the United 
States, were J. H. Branham, R. D. Johnson, 
J. B. Root, Henry B. Andrews, James A. 
McKee, W. F. Clarke, C. B. Sabin, 8. Gareisen, 
W. H. Griffin, Thomas A. Gary, W. H. Sin- 
clair, Harry Griffin, and O. S. York. 

After Houston’s decree, mail for the entire 
State was to arrive in Galveston on ships 
of the Morgan line. As soon as this mail hit 
the docks, clerks would go to work sorting it, 
working late into the night by the light of 
tallow candles. The letters were marked by 
hand on the letters themselves, as envelopes 
were not introduced until much later. 

After the letters were marked, they were 
stuffed into saddlebags. The horses would 
be led through the deep sanded streets toward 
west beach, down 30 miles of deeper sand to 
the end of the island, San Luis Pass, where a 
ferry would be waiting to take the carrier 
to the mainland, free of charge. 

The first Texas postage rates established 
were 6% cents for one letter sheet for a dis- 
tance up to 20 miles; 1244 cents for the sec- 
ond zone up to 50 miles; 1834 cents for the 
third zone, up to 100 miles; 25 cents up to 
200 miles, and 37% cents for further dis- 
tances. Ship mail paid an additional fee 
of 6 cents. Additional sheets brought the 
same fees for each additional sheet. Maga- 
zines and pamphlets were sent for 1 cent a 
sheet for any distance up to 100 miles; 1% 
cents and 2 cents for greater distances. 

A later schedule for letters charged 61% 
cents for a distance not exceeding 50 miles; 
12% cents for distance not exceeding 100 
miles; and 25 cents for distances between 100 
and 200 miles. 

The postmaster marked the amount due on 
the letter in ink, the fees being paid by the 
sender in coin of the realm. 

Texas became one of the United States on 
December 29, 1845, and effective in Feb- 
ruary 16, 1646, the postal system of the 
United States was extended thereto. Under 
the act of May 29, 1846, the Postmaster 
General was authorized to pay mail con- 
tractors in Texas for service duly performed 
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by them since February 16; and also officers 
employed in superintending the mail serv- 
ice. This act limited the compensation to 
that set up by Texas, and provided that 
the several postmasters in Texas, appointed 
by the late government of the Republic of 
Texas, shall duly account to and pay over 
to the Postmaster General of the United 
States, all balances accruing to their offices 
from and after February 16, 1846. Provi- 
sions of law for collection of these sums 
were set up in the same manner as applied 
to postmasters of the other United States. 
The same rates of postage also were to be 
used in Texas, and all laws concerning the 
Post Office Department, and regulations 
thereof, were to have full effect and opera- 
tion in Texas from and after February 16. 

Galveston, established as a U.S. post office 
on April 8, 1846, appears to be the first 
such in Texas. Galveston was the first Texas 
post office to receive stamps when the 
United States began printing them, in the 
denominations of 5 and 10 cents, on July 1, 
1847. 

Delivery of mail in Galveston was quite a 
problem. The carriers had to wade ankle- 
deep in the street sands. The rains turned 
the sand into rivers of mud. 

Headquarters for the Galveston post office 
had a roving existence in those early years. 
There were more than five changes of ad- 
dress before the ornate permanent structure 
was built by the Federal Government on 4@ 
site at 25th and Church Streets, where a 
more modern Federal building now stands. 

The Civil War was deeply reflected on the 
postal system of Galveston and the new 
State. Vessels carrying letters had to run 
the blockade set up by Federal ships. Dur- 
ing the last years of the siruggle, there was 
no ink, so letter writers made a passable 
substitute from the juice of berries. 

A special agent of the Treasury Depart- 
ment was dispatched to Galveston in 1867 
to keep the mail going. In 1868, James A. 
McKee was appointed postmaster while serv- 
ing as mayor. He received his appointment 
from the reconstruction governor in Austin. 

McKee was succeeded by Gen. W. T. Clarke, 
who had been an officer on Grant’s staff dur- 
ing the Vicksburg campaign. He came to 
Galveston in 1865 as a cashier of the First 
National Bank, the first in Texas. 

One of Galveston’s more distinguished 
postmasters was E. R. Cheeseborough, who 
served under Woodrow Wilson. He was the 
leading figure in the costly undertaking of 
raising the grade of the city which was nearly 
wiped out of existence in the storm of 1900. 
He instituted a number of reforms in the 
local administration. As of this writing, he 
still goes to his real estate office nearly every 
day, at the age of 92, and shows little sign 
of his advanced years. 

A number of other post offices in Texas 
had interesting histories. 

During the republic days, when San Felipe 
de Austin was the capitol site, and where 
the Post Qffice Department had its head- 
quarters, and Postmaster General, the Alamo 
fell. San Felipe was burned to the ground 
to avoid capture by Santa Anna’s troops, with 
@ well being the only remaining landmark. 
The post office, which was built shortly after- 
wards, was in use for about 75 years, and is 
now all of 100 years old. 

The Fort Worth post office was established 
on February 28, 1856, and Julian Feild was 
appointed the first postmaster by President 
Franklin Pierce. But a postal service had 
been established before that, in 1849, by 
Henry Daggett and Archebald Leonard, who 
operated a general merchandise store. Mail 
was received by pony express from Dallas, 
and was distributed from the store; The first 


Post office was @ one-story wooden building - 


on the west side of Main Street, between 
present-day Second and Third Streets. Mail 
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was distributed at irregular hours, depending 
upon the arrival of the stage, whose sched- 
ule was determined by the weather and the 
condition of the readless prairie between 
Dallas and Fort Worth. The postal receipts 
the first year amounted to $91.99. 

Julian Feild resigned after 1 year, and was 
succeeded by M. J. Brimson in February 
1857. Other prewar pestmasters were Hiram 
C. Jewell, September 1857; Leigh Oldham, 
March 1859; and John M. Murchison, July 
1859. George Boon was appointed-in June 
1860, and served through the Civil War un- 
til May 1866. During this period, mail was 
received from Waxahachie by pony express 
rider by way of Johnson Station and Bird- 
ville. One of the riders was George H. 
Mulkey, about 1862. 

The El Paso post-office was established 
July 26, 1852. It was known as Franklin 
until 1859, when it was officially changed to 
El Paso. The first mayor, Ben S. Dowell, 
was not elected until 1873, so the post office 
antedates the city government. The first 
post office was located at the stage station, 
and supervised by Postmaster Jarvis Hub- 
bell, appointed by President Millard Fill- 
more. 

El Paso was included in the first transcon- 
tinental postal service, the San Antonio and 
San Diego Mail Line. It was known col- 
loquially as the “Birch” or “Jackass” Mail. 
Butterfield started operating September 16, 
1858. Birch’s contract was effective July 1, 
1857, for a 4-year period, and his first mail 
for the Pacific coast left San Antonio 8 days 
later. He pioneered for later operators, over 
the great desert mail route of the Southwest, 
leading from-San Antonio to El Paso, via 
Forts Clark, Lancaster and Davis; from El 
Paso via Mesilla, Tucson, the Pima village of 
the Gila Valley, and Fort Yuma on the Colo- 
rado, to San Diego. 

Early travelers described the stage route 
between San Antonio and the oasis of El Paso 
as one long battlefield. Marauding Indians 
kept the riders on the alert. 

Et Paso del Norte was a way station for 
north and south traffic, with mail being 


carried, as early as 1824, trimonthly trips. 


being made between Chihuahua (Mexico) 
and Sante Fe, N. Mev., mule pack trains, 
wagon trains, and Mexican stages or 
“diligencias” traveled this early route. 

The U.S. stagecoach era in the West owes 
its big stimulus to the discovery of gold in 
California in 1848. As the Mexican War 
ended, and the great rush got underway, 
the Government began surveying emigrant 
roads across country. Three of these emi- 
grant roads came through El Paso. 

On the day of the establishment of the 
post office in El Paso, Postmaster Hubbell 
awaited the arrival of the rider nervously. 
This rider would make the inauguration of 
the post office a success, or a dismal failure 
by his delay from Santa Fe. El Paso was a 
dusty adobe village. The rider finally ap- 
peared through the dust, with only two let- 
ters in the ‘pouch, but the mail service was 
established. . 

David Wasson got the first contract to 
carry mail between San Antonio and Santa 
Fe once a month, in 1854. This was trans- 
ferred to George H, Giddings in 1855. The 
Army provided an escort for this route, the 
trip requiring 25 days. The contract was 
let to James E. Birch, for a stage line, which 
became a weekly mail, and later a passenger 
service, escorted by troops through Indian 
territory. 

By 1858 letters increased from 4 to 10 
letters twice a week, all handled by the post- 
master. In 1959 the daily average is 431,000 
letters, with a post Office staff of 620. At the 
time of the increased business (to 10 letters 
twice a week) the guard of Army men from 
Fort Bliss and Fort Fillmore was authorized 
by President J Buchanan. The post of- 
fice was promised removal from the adobe 
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hut near the stage: station to more com- 
modious quarters and the salary of the post- 
master increased from $150 to $200 per an- 
num, if the future increase in mails justi- 
fied it. 

El Paso now has its 27th postmaster, 
Charles T. Boyce, who took office September 
1, 1953. 

Similar to many other post offices, that of 
Amarillo was first conducted in a dry goods 
box, This fourth-class establishment was 
established on November 23, 1887, with Rob- 
ert McKenzie “Mack” Moore, as postmaster. 
He was required to furnish his own quarters 
and equipment. 

Moore secured a dry goods box, fitted a 

few pigeon holes into it for mail separation, 
hinged a lid to another box for stamps, and 
he was ready for business. When he tired 
of the strenuous work, he resigned, and 
George S. Berry became postmaster, moving 
the business-to his real estate office May 24, 
1888. Berry augmented his income from 
cancellations, by installing and renting 
boxes. 
. Evidence in the changes of post office 
structures is shown in the accompanying 
photo of the Waco, Tex., edifice, which was 
erected about 1890. A part of this building 
still stands and is occupied by other ten- 
ants, but at the time of this photo, it was 
on the principal corner of the city, Eighth 
and Franklin Avenue. The post office was 
moved in 1930. 

The post office at Abilene is comparatively 
new, being established February 14, 1881, 
with Henry Montgomery as _ postmaster. 


- Succeeding him were William Reinhard 


(1882); Thomas Davies (1884); Henry H. 
Harden (1884); H. W. Morrow (1889); Mary 
W. Morrow (1897); Turner S. Rollins (1910); 
Robert E. Rankin (1914); Lindsey C. Payton 
(1923); Oliver A. Hale (1936); and the pres- 
ent postmaster, Clyde E. Grant, January 31, 
1951. 

Rural delivery service was started at 7 
post offices in Texas in 1900. These include 
Alvin, Fate, Grandview, Hallettsville, Hills- 
boro, LaGrange, and Weston. 

The present league president in Texas, a 
former secretary-treasurer, and the pres- 
ent secretary-treasurer, a former presi- 
dent, have enlisted a large group of work- 
ers for their membership progress. The of- 
ficers were elected on a pledge to work or get 
out. Printing is done for a number of 
events at a time, such as a series of dis- 
trict meetings. The programs are prepared 
on one side, and a mimeograph job on the 
inside provides an impressive mailing piece 
at a nominal cost. These district meetings 
are attracting three times as many post- 
masters as they did a short time ago. 

The Texas Leaguer, and the La-Tex 
Leaguette newspapers are expected to com- 
pete strongly for the league publications 
trophy at the Memphis convention. The 
several letters bring out something new for 
postmasters each issue, and bring in new 
members, because they offer service. For ex~- 
ample, the questionnaire to all fourth class 
postmasters asking them to give figures per- 
taining to their office receipts, and their 
projected changes in pay with the new rate 
schedules. The Texas branch went to bat for 
those who might suffer a loss in salary 
through this adjustment. 

Texas tried a time-payment membership 
plan, with considerable success. The year’s 
dues were divided into two payments, now 
and 6 months later. This brought many new 
members, although most of them paid for 
the year in full. 

The Texas branch is carrying the ball for 
a@ new division of dues between State and 
national organizations. ‘There are a lot of 
new ideas in Texas. Some of them will stand 


ing. 
joins the league, knows that he is on the 
bandwagon and going places. 


The league was born in Texas, under the’ 


leadership of Oscar Pogue, now living at 
Cleburne. Pogue, as is generally known, 
lost his postmaster’s job for his activity in 
organizing postmasters, but his work lives on. 

Not only has Texas made sizable contri- 
butions to the development of the postal 
service in the South and Southwest, but 
it was also the birthplace of the National 
League of Postmasters. 

In May 1904 Oscar Pogue, then postmaster 
at Blum, sent postcards to 12 or 14 post- 
masters in Hill County asking them to meet 
for the purpose of organizing a league. The 
fledgling organization then extended a call 
to all Texas postmasters to meet in Hills- 
boro on July 4 for the purpose of setting 
up a State league. Mr. Pogue was elected 
president of both organizations. 

In Mr. Pogue’s words, “We immediately set 
in motion a plan, or the idea, of organizing 
the national league, and since there were 
reduced railroad fares from all over the 
country to St. Louis on account of the 
World’s Fair, that city was chosen as the 
place to organize. We all went there.” As 
a result of that meeting, the National League 
of Postmasters came into being—with Mr. 
Pogue as the first national president—and 
it has flourished ever since. Its first proj- 
ect on a national scale was that of obtain- 
ing civil service status for postmasters, a 
goal ultimately achieved. 

Mr. Pogue says, “When I look at the 
league now, and the fine fellowship that 
exists between it and the Post Office Depart- 
ment, it just puts joy in my heart to know 
that I had a part in bringing it about.” 
Postmasters throughout the Nation have 
benefited through the years because of the 
foresight and energy of this outstanding 
Texan. 





Love of Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting and 
thought-provoking editorial which ap- 
peared in the Stars and Stripes, the Na- 
tional Tribune, issue of September 3, 
1959: 

Love oF COUNTRY 

When it truly exists love of country is one 
of the most admirable traits to be found in 
humanity. It is difficult to develop a sin- 
cere love of country when the citizen of 
the country has little or no knowledge of 
its history. 

It is extremely unfortunate that here, in 
our own land, the average teenager or the 
group composing the college men and 
women, have little or no knowledge— 
scarcely an acquaintanceship—with the his- 
tory of the United States of America. 

This, of course, may be due to the fact 
that some 30 or 35 years ago, in the hectic 
twenties it became fashionable. to belittle 
historical facts by what was known as the 
process of “debunking.” 

Patriotism as it had been understood up 
until the time of World War I was frowned 
upon as something plebeian, something to be 
stifled as showing a lack of the sophistica- 
tion which was the standard of the times. 

This scorn of our country’s history later 
developed to a gradual lessening of the 
teaching of this history in our grade and 
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_ high schools to the extent where it has land means, 
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been almost altogether omitted in the cur- 
riculum of our modern educational system. 

And what a great pity this is when we 
think back and recall the splendid history 
of the founding of our country and the 
manner in which it developed until, with 
the successful conclusion of the Spanish- 
American War, it had come to take its place 
among the great nations of the world. 

Fifty to sixty years ago we recall how the 
history of our land fascinated us as a won- 
derful story—its study was never a chore-—- 
and how as youngsters we thrilled at the 
exploits of those men, and women, too, who 
made our independence possibie. True, it 
may be that time has made some of the 
stories somewhat legendary but the general 
facts of those important days in our coun- 
try’s making remained and, once learned, 
have never been forgotten. 

With this background of knowledge of our 
struggles and growth it is small wonder 
that the generations who preceded the so- 
called intellectual era of stark realism were 
ever ready to answer their country’s call to 
arms when the need arose. 

This spirit may be readily identified by 
the songs that were sung in our earlier wars 
by the men who fought those wars and 
the folks who remained behind to await their 
defenders’ return. 

Both the North and South had their share 
of such melodies—some sad, some gay and 
some of a rollicking nature which permitted 
the fighting men to face hardships with a 
smile. 

The same was true for the men who fought 
the war with Spain, the China Relief Ex- 
pedition and the Philippine Insurrection and 
it was likewise true for those who left home 
for service in World War I. All these con- 
flicts brought out words and music to stir 
the hearts of our fighting men. 

The same cannot be said to any great ex- 
tent for the songs America produced during 
World War II and the Korean war. As a 
matter of fact we recall but one song of the 
time that had a real fervor to it and that was 
the famous “Praise the Lord and Pass the 
Ammunition,” a product of World War II. 

This may seem a far cry from the subject 
of the teaching of a nation’s history to the 
young but is brought up to show the trend 
of thought which developed here during the 
past 30 years. 

How could we expect a young man to be. 
fired with patriotism by the spirit and words 
of such a popular melody as “Don’t Sit under 
the Apple Tree With Anyone Else but Me?” 

The very nature of the lyrics brought up 
at once a thought of abandonment by the 
loved one in the minds of those who were 
leaving to serve their country. In the older 
days the soldier and sailor going off to war 
knew that the girl he left behind would be 
waiting for him and there was no spirit of 
dejection in the goodbys—tender though 
they might have been. ; 

As we think of the present lack of knowl- 
edge of the history of the United States 
which was born of the frivolity and smart- 
ness’of the twenties and nutured by the new 
trend in educators, it is easy to understand 
why true love of country has diminished 
until now it is considered “simple” to express 
any emotion at the thought of our past or 
the sound of martial music or the passing in 
review of our glorious flag. - 

There has been a certain desire shown on 
the part of some of our present day teachers 
to want to revert to the old system where 
the young students were taught to read and 
write in their childhood and we feel that this 
is wholly desirable. 

Teach the children how to read and then 
give them the study of our Nation’s history 
and we feel certain that once again there 
will surge in the hearts of the generation 
which will have had that advantage an 
appreciation of just what the history of our 
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The history of the United States should be 
made a must in our grade and high schools 
end we are hopeful enough to believe that 
this future generation of which we write, 
once having been taught to read will, as their 
forefathers, thrill to the brave doings of 
those who made their country possible, 

As we look at it a country without a his- 
tory will as a sequence, develop no tradition, 
and a country without history or tradition 
cannot develop patriotism which, after all, 
is simply love of country. 

‘ 





Jantzen Knitting Mills, of Portland, Oreg., 
Marks 50th Anniversary of Firm Which 


Has Become International in Scope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
imaginative men and women built the 
West and helped it develop into a pros- 
perous and growing realm of America. 
New industrial firms have been a vital 
factor in this progress. 

One of the firms of which we are most 
proud in my native State of Oregon is 
the Jantzen Knitting Mills, which 
grosses nearly $50 million in annual sales 
and has spread into 17 other nations. 

Jantzen Knitting Mills has recently 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of its 
founding, a most appropriate occasion 
because this is the 100th year of Oregon 
statehood. 

Jantzen Knitting Mills are a monu- 
ment to the original founder of this great 
firm, John A. Zehntbauer, who still func- 
tions actively as chairman of the board. 

Although I realize it is a redundancy 
to add this fact, Jantzen Knitting Mills 
have become world famous as manufac- 
turers of women’s bathing suits and 
other sports garments. 

In the Portland Oregonian of August 
30, 1959, appeared a comprehensive arti- 
cle by Mrs. Phyllis Lauritz about the 
50th anniversary of Jantzen Knitting 
Mills entitled “Pooling of- Ambition, In- 
genuity Builds Worldwide Jantzen 
Firm.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle from the Oregonian may be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 
POOLING OF AMBITION, INGENUITY BUILDS 

WORLDWIDE JANTZEN FIRM 
(By Phyllis Lauritz) 

Fifty years ago two young men—with little 
to work on except their own ambition and 
ingenuity—pooled their abilities to develop a 
business in Portland which since has spread 
into 17 countries and does nearly $50 million 
in sales a year. 

The firm was Jantzen Knitting Mills, now 
and for several years officially named Jantzen, 
Inc. 

The golden anniversary of the Portland 
firm that became a giant in the swim and 
sportswear field will be celebrated this week 
with a 6-day convention at the Multnomah 
Hotel. More than 150 sales representatives 
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from all parts of the United States will 
attend. 

An attractive young lady in a red swim 
suit—the Jantzen diving girl—had a lot to 
do with the success. It has been recognized 
as the. best-known apparel trademdrk in the 
business. 

The story of Jantzen is far from a typical 
one in the history of American business. The 
classic ingredients are there—two poor boys 
with ambition, almost overwhelming difficul- 
ties to be encountered over many years, and 
finally the happy hit on a successful item 
which changed the entire future course of 
the business to a $46,676,284 per year in- 
dustry. 

One of the interesting aspects of Jantzen 
to others in the fashion field is that it main- 
tains its headquarters in Portland, far from 
other fashion centers. 

Ask John A. Zehntbauer, founder and 
chairman of the board, “why,” and he'll 
probably answer, despite his well-known 
antipathy to the State tax structure, “because 
it’s home.” 

QUALITY CONTROL CONSTANT 

Here they spin, they dye, they knit their 
own yarns, up to completion of the garment 
and sewing on of the label. Quality is thus 
under constant control. Through the Port- 
land spinning plant reel approximately 42,000 
miles of yarn each day. It’s enough to circle 
the world more than one and a half times. 

As Dorothy L. Wallis, feature columnist 
for Women’s Wear Daily, said: “Jantzen has 
made Portland a sportswear center of the 
world. Other sportswear manufacturers have 
gathered around Jantzen Center, until Port- 
land, Oreg., has come to be a real force in the 
merchandising world of men’s and women’s 
fashions.” 

The founders were the late Carl Jantzen, 
whose name the company bears, and John A. 
Zehntbauer, whose original idea the whole 
thing was. 

The company’s first products were hosiery, 
heavy sweaters, knitted jackets for Chinese 
workmen in the lumbering industry and 
knitted gloves. Knitting of heavy rowing 
trunks, for use in a popular Portland sport 
(Zehntbauer and Jantzen were members of 
the Portland Rowing Club and wore the first 
knit swimsuits in 1913), led to invention of 
the rib stitch swimsuit for men, a product 
which eventually diverted the company al- 
most exclusively into the swimsuit field. It 
coined the term swimsuit, now unanimously 
adopted. 

FIRM EXPANDS LINE 


From swimsuits the firm gradually added 
more and more types of sports apparel, until 
today executives like to think of Jantzen 
as the one-stop sportswear resource. Jantzen 
produces swimsuits for the entire family and 
does the same with sun and play clothes. It 
even makes girdles. 

Jantzen merchandise is produced in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, New Zealand, 
Peru, South Africa, Venezuela, England, 
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Australia, Canada, Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Spain, and Chile, 

There are plants at Hollywood, Dover, N.J., 
Philadelphia, Seneca, 8.C., Eddington, Pa., 
and Westminster, 8.C. 

Biggest is the Portland plant, employing 
1,200 persons, and the Vancouver, Wash., 
plant, with an approximate 600 employees 
for a combined payroll in excess of $6 million. 
per year. 

The year 1916 was the first year the firm 
made money—and the year the name Jantzen 
first became official. 

The Jantzen Diving Girl, now 37 years old 
and revamped in major alterations four or 
five times, carries her age lightly, and has 
stamped the firm’s identity on the mind of 
the world. 

She was originally the creation of Frank 
Clark, a newspaper artist, and made her ap- 
pearance on a Jantzen catalog cover. 

By 1923 the graceful cutout figure was 
popular in sticker form on automobile wind- 
shields—notably on roadsters piloted by 
rakish young men, 

She still appears on Jantzen suits where 
it is appropriate—notably on solid color 
suits—but no longer on the patterned 
models. 





VA Disability Rating Schedules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orRD, I include the following communica- 
tion: 

BEMIDJI, MINN., 
August 30, 1959. 

Hon. Opin LANGEN, 

Member of Congress, Representative Ninth 
District Minnesota, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANGEN: This is an ap- 
peal to Congress at large, and I request it be 
included in the CoNnGrREsSIONAL REcorRD. 
The following tables are the products of two 
committees using two different measuring 
sticks, but the same VA disability rating 
schedule, applied to the disability problem 
from wartime and peacetime, in the armed 
services. 

The practical effect desired by Congress of 
adequately caring for disabled young officers 
is ridiculously made fiction by the services, 
as uneducated 90-day recruit VA compensa- 
tion is much more or out of proportion to 
retired disability retired pay. A lot of 
longevity takes care of the vast majority; it 
is only the beginners, where most casualties 
occur, who get crucified unduly. 


VA pay table: 90 days 


Services pay tables (authority, Department of Defense) 80 to 106 percent disability retirement recruit, married, 100 


3 percent disability 
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pay rates with no raises, their retired dis- 
ability pay becomes ridiculous compared to 
the uneducated 90-day recruit compensa- 
tion allowance. 

The victims look at it as the U.S. Govern- 
ment doing it to them regardless of what 
committee recommends it to Congress. 

It all stems from the adoption of a policy 
of underpayment, like prisoners, slaves, or 
the indentured, because the beginner officer 
for 3 years is “hooked” by military obligation 
requirements. He could be still “hooked,” 
but paid free market wages that existed 
prior to the 1955 pay legislation. Current 
wages for active duty beginner officers are 
now 10 years behind the times, 1 percent 
under what the much lauded Hook Com- 
mission established as fair wages in 1949. 

Mostly it is geared to large Academy edu- 
cation expense as cadets’ pay is one-half 
that of a beginner second lieutenant. The 
graduates of 250 universities and colleges 
with ROTC who become officers, largely pay 
for their own college expenses, yet have to 
tag along at cut rates and thus pay for 
something they never got, by a sort of pay- 
roll deduction. 

Also the cutrate (not raised since 1952) 
pay rates reflect the stigma of the draft as a 
discount excuse, for officers who volunteer, 
@s well as for forced into service draftees, 
It degrades a commission on a presumption 
of disloyalty basis. It takes undue advantage 
of green, unorganized, capable young men 
in an unchivalrous manner, not becoming 
the reputation of forthrightness expected of 
services’ planners. The application of dis- 
ability laws to active duty pay rates doubles 
the insult to human dignity, as no one ex- 
pects disparagement of the disabled to be 
any small part of democratic U.S. policy. 

I have discussed all this to no avail with 
committees, so I ask that Congress at large 
know these facts in the hope some champion 
will come forward with a reasonable solution. 

Respectfully, 
Howarp L. McL£op, 
First Lieutenant £.0.R.L., (Volunteer 
Before Draft Laws, 1917). 





Ship Cargoes in Hawaii 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the Au- 
gust 9 issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune carried an interesting account 
of an antimonopoly action currently be- 
ing eee by the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

The occasion arises from the rejection 
of the Federal Maritime Board of the 
Pacific Far East Line’s application to 
compete with the Matson Line in the 
Pacific coast-Hawaii cargo trade. 

Involved in this case is the question 
of whether this rejection permits the 
Matson Line to enjoy a complete monop- 
oly in cargo trade between the Pacific 
coast and Hawaii. 

Now that Hawaii is a State of our 
Union, it is all the more reason to pre- 
vent the establishment or maintenance 
of any monopolies on trade of any kind. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp this article from the New 
York Herald Tribune of August 9, 1959. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Unirep States Jorns LINES’ FIGHT FoR 

CaRGOES IN Hawa 


(By Robert S. Burns) 


The Department of Justice has taken over 
the Pacific Far East Line’s fight for the 
chance to compete with the Matson Line in 
the Pacific coast-Hawali cargo trade. 

The next round is scheduled for later this 
month in the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia in Washington. There 
Justice Department attorneys will seek to 
have the court rule that the Federal Mari- 
time Board erred in barring Pacific Far East 
Line from the route. “ 

The Justice Department has entered the 
controversy in an attempt to get a clear-cut 
definition of what constitutes “unfair com- 
petition” between subsidized steamship lines 
engaged in foreign commerce and unsubsi- 
dized lines in the Nation’s domestic service. 

The controversy has stirred wide interest 
in the maritime industry because the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board overruled its own exam- 
iner and counsel in rejecting Pacific Far 
East’s application to enter the Pacific coast- 
Hawaii trade. 


TURNED DOWN IN 1957 


In December, 1954, Pacific Far East Lines 
(P.F.E.L.), which operates a _ subsidized 
transpacific service, requested Maritime 
Board permission to begin an unsubsidized 
cargo service between Hawaii and ports in 
California, Oregon, and Washington. 

On May 10, 1957, the Board turned down 
the request. It ruled two-to-one that 
P.F.E.L.’s proposed service would “result in 
unfair competition to an operator (Matson) 
engaged exclusively in the coastwise or inter- 
coastal service, and would be prejudicial to 
the objects and policy of the 1936 Merchant 
Marine Act.” 

In taking the case to the court of appeals, 
P.F.E.L. charged, among other things, that 
it was being discriminated against. It as- 
serted that the Board has already granted 
permission to two lines to carry cargo be- 
tween the west coast and Hawaii with sub- 
sidized vessels. 

One ‘line is Matson’s wholly owned 
Oceanic Steamship Co. Oceanic vessels stop 
at Honolulu on their way to New Zealand 
and Australia. The other line is Pacific 
Transport Lines whose ships call at Hawaii 


. on the way to the Far East. 


, SECTION 805 QUOTED 
Section 805(a) of the 1936 act requires a 
subsidized line to get permission from the 
Federal Maritime Board (FMB) to enter the 


coastwise or intercoastal trade. Routes be- 


tween the United States and Hawaii, Alaska 
and Puerto Rico are considered part of the 
Nation’s domestic trade. For the most part 
they are served by unsubsidized lines who 
are protected by law from foreign-flag com- 
petition. 

Section 805(a) protects the unsubsidized 
lines from “unfair competition” from sub- 
sidized American lines. Briefly, the section 
makes it unlawful for the FMB to pay sub- 
sidy to vessels in domestic service, and to 
allow subsidized vessels in the trade if their 
presence will result in “unfair competition” 
to lines “operating exclusively” in domestic 
service, or if their presence would be “preju- 
diciat” to the objects and policy of the 
1936 act. It also makes it unlawful to divert 
“directly or indirectly” subsidy payments 
into domestic operations. 

Justice Department attorneys contend 
that in writing the 1936 act, Congress 
“sanctioned subsidized carriers to compete 
with domestic operators as long as such 
competition is not ‘unfair’.” They contend 
on FMB has misconstrued “unfair competi- 

n.”” 
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They said the Board decision gave no facts 
to explain how PF.E.L. “would gain any 
competitive advantage over Matson by vir- 
tue of its subsidy. They pointed out that 
@ Matson witness admitted that P.F.E.L.’s 
subsidy would not give it any advantage in 
competition with Matson for cargoes. 

In rejecting P.F.E.L.’s application, the 
Maritime Board found that: 

1. Matson’s Pacific coast-Hawali service is 
exclusively domestic. 

2. Oceanic’s participation in the service 
is irrelevant to Matson’s status as an ex- 
clusively domestic operator. 

8. There is nothing in the record indi- 
cating Matson’s service has been supported 
by Oceanic subsidy. 


VICE-CHAIRMAN DISSENTS 


Clarence G. Morse, Board chairman, and 
Thomas E. Stakum Stakem, Jr., overruled 
the findings of F. J. Horan, the Board’s 
examiner, and three of its attorneys in 
turning down P.F.E.L.’s application. Ben 
H. Guill, Vice Chairman of the Board, dis- 
sented. 

Mr. Guill did not agree that Matson was 
solely a domestic operator. He said Matson 
had developed a “virtual monopoly” in the 
trade and he did not see how P.F.E.L’s com- 
petition could be called unfair. He also 
noted that he found no arguments to “war- 
rant our reversal of the examiner's findings.” 

Mr. Horan’s findings were directly opposed 
to those of Messrs. Morse and Stakem in 
virtually every important question in the 
case. He made them after hearing over 70 
witnesses in 45 days of testimony. The 
record, one of the longest in Board history, 
consists of over 9,400 pages. 





Very Low Serious Crime Rate in 
Chicago 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to include in the Rrec- 
orp today an article which appeared in 
the Chicago Daily Tribune of September 
3, quoting the latest crime statistics re- 
leased by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation for 1958, which show that Chicago 
ranked 85th among 156 metropolitan 
areas in the United States in serious 
crime last year. 

I am particularly anxious to call these 
statistics to the attention of those who 
so frequentiy, without justificaion, de- 
nounce Chicago as a crime-ridden city. 

It is lamentable that those who need 
subjects for motion pictures and sensa- 
tional television productions have to 
reach back more than a quarter century 
to Chicago’s past and use this as their 
basis for judging Chicago as a city. 

It is my firm belief that these statistics 
compiled by the FBI will put to rest once 
and for all these scandalous attacks on 
the city which today is destined to be- 
come the No, 1 metropolis of the world. 

The fact that the entire Chicago area, 
with a population of almost 64 million 
people, had less than 1 percent of its 
people involved in crimes during 1958— 
is a, tribute to the diligence of public 
Officials and the police department of 
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that entire community. I think the 
splendid record in fighting crime being 
written in Chicago today is a tribute to 
Chicago’s great mayor, Richard J. Daley; 
his outstanding police commissioner, 
Timothy J. O’Connor, and to every man 
and woman on Chicago’s great police 
force. 

As a Chicagoan, I am proud of the 
record that Mayor Daley is writing in 
our city. Through his dedication and 
diligence, he has purged the city of its 
horrible reputation of the past, and in 
its place has built a metropolis whose 
chief assets today are culture, harmoni- 
ous community living, and unprece- 
dented industrial, medical, and scien- 
tific progress. 

This is the Chicago of today; and let 
those who would continue to cite the 
morbid history of the Chicago of yester- 
day, ponder the FBI figures before they 
continue their slander against the fine 
people of a great city. 

Mr. Speaker, the Tribune article 
follows: 

Cuicaco 85TH IN 1958 SERIOUS CRIME RAT- 

INGS—WELL BELOW AVERAGE FOR 176 AREAS 


WASHINGTON, September 2.—Chicago 
ranked 85th among 176 metropolitan areas 
in the United States in serious crime in 
1958. 

With a rate of 943.5 serious crimes per 
100,000 population, Chicago was well be- 
low the average of 1,154.9 for the 176 
standard metropolitan areas. 

Chicago was only slightly above the rural 
and urban rate of 8969 for the entire 
country. 

LOS ANGELES HEADS LIST 


The serious crimes categories include 
murder and nonnegligence homicide, rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, lar- 
ceny, and auto theft. 

The crime figures were released Wednes- 
day in a joint report by Director J. Edgar 
Hoover of the Federal Bureau of. Investiga- 
tion in the 1958 edition of Uniform Crime 
Reports. 

The report fixed Los Angeles as the No. 1 
crime area with 155,259 serious crimes, an 
average of 2,507.6 per 100,000 of population 
for an area population of more than 6 mil- 
lions. The area included Los Angeles and 
Orange Counties. 

The total number of crimes in the Chi- 
cago area of almost 61, million population 
was 61,056. The Chicago area includes Cook, 
DuPage, Kane, Lake, and Will Counties in 
IUinois, and Lake County in Indiana, 


NEW YORE RANKS 61ST 


Los Angeles was topped in the number of 
crimes by New York with 164,973 but New 
York ranked 6lst among the 176 metro- 
politan areas in crimes per 100,000 popula- 
tion with a rate of 1,145.3, well ahead of 
Chicago. The New York metropolitan area, 
with a total population of almost 14% mil- 
lions, included New York City, Bronx, Kings, 
New York, Queens, Richmond, Nassau, 
Rockland, Suffolk, and Westchester Coun~- 
ties, N.Y.; and Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Mid- 
Glesex, Morris, Passaic, Somerset, and Union 
Counties, N.J. 

Chicago was second in murders and non- 
negligent manslaughter with 384 to 468 for 
New York. 

Chicago's serious crime rate was below 
that of Decatur, Ill., which had a rate of 
1,034.9, but exceeded that of Peoria with 
902.1, Chicago’s rate was lower than that 
of most metropolitan areas in the area ex- 
cept for Milwaukee with 652.6 crimes per 
100,000. 
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CTTIES THAT TOP CHICAGO 

The following table lists cities with @ 
greater crime rate than Chicago by rank, 
the number of serious crimes, and the rate 


‘of serious crimes per 100,000 population: 
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The standard metropolitan areas have a 
total population of 105,735,561 and reported 
1,221,208 crimes or 1,154.9 for every 100,000 
population. Other cities, with a population 
of 25,489,735, reported 161,238 serious crimes. 
Rural areas, with a population of 42,035,033, 
reported 171,476 crimes. 
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OVERALL RISE OF 9.3 PERCENT 


The total number of serious crimes in the 
United States in 1958 was given as 1,553,922, 
or 896.9 per 100,000 for a total population of 
173,260,329. 

The report revealed crime increased 9.3 
percent in 1958 over 1957, as a crime was 
committed every 20.3 seconds during 1958. 

There were increases in all of the indi- 
vidual classifications as follows: 

Murder, 8,182 in 1958 and 8,027 in 1957, 
an increase of 1.9 percent; forcible rape, 
14,561 and 12,866, 13 percent; robbery, 75,247 
and 66,843, 12.7 percent; aggravated assault, 
113,530 and 110,672, 2.6 percent; burglary, 
679,787 and 603,707, 12.6 percent; larceny 
over $50, 391,550 and 354,972, 10.3 percent; 
auto theft, 270,965 and 265,178, 2.2 percent, 

RECORD FOR YOUTHS 

Youths under 18 represented only 12.1 per- 
cent of all persons arrested. They accounted, 
however, for 64.1 percent of all arrests for 
auto theft, 49.9 percent of those for burglary, 
48.5 percent of those for larceny, 30.9 percent 
of those for receiving or possessing stolen 
property, and 22.8 percent of those for rob- 
bery. 

Crime increased more than five times as 
fast as the population, 





The New York Times Analyzes the 
Educational Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or . 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the basie principles of our Found- 
ing Fathers—as expressed by farsighted 
Thomas Jefferson—was the ideal of an 
enlightened electorate. 

In this science-attuned world of helias 
this has been expanded: to mean educa- 
tion of people through high school and 
partially through college. We have 
come to recognize that it is our duty to 
prepare our young people for the many 
and varied activities and pursuits of our 
present day and to teach them to adapt 
to the changes of a world in which ideas 
as well as ways of living change with 
dizzying speed. This is one of the great- 
est tasks, duties, and objectives of our 
democracy. 

The New York Times discusses this in 
a recent editorial. It points to the op- 
portunity for improving the world by 
education if we but desire it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the New 
York Times for Monday, August 31, 1959, 
entitled “The Educational Revolution.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue EpUCATIONAL REVOLUTION 

Within a few days the “back to school” 
movement will be getting started again. As 
we look forward to another school year the 
National Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Lawrence G. Derthick, has given out some 


interesting and significant figures. It is a 
good thing to see our whole educational 
structure in some sort of focus. 
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In this year One person out of every four 
in the United States will be in school. In 
the so-called critical age group, 14 to 17, 
which covers most of the high school body, 
9 out of every 10 will be enrolled. 
At the top level, college enroliment will get 
close to 4 million, with 3,780,000 expected. 

Naturally this continuing increase in en- 
rollment poses the expected problems. There 
will be a shortage of qualified teachers. There 
will, in many communities, be inadequate 
classroom 6) In some institutions there 
will be conspicuous limitations on admis- 
sions. There will be, at every turn, one 
ground or another for viewing with alarm. 

To look only at these problems is short- 
sighted. They are not insoluble, although 
they may often be complex and difficult. 
What must be remembered is that we are in 
the very midst of a gigantic social revolu- 
tion in which the changing and expanding 
place of the whole educational pattern is one 
phase. Within less than two generations we 
have come, quite unconsciously, to accept 
the thesis that formal education, even at the 
higher levels, is a natural and expectable 
part of our society. When 9 out of every 10 
children of high school age,»for example, 
are actually in high school we have adopted 
a norm of behavior. When nearly 4 million 
students are expected in institutions of 
higher learning we are making a different 
sort of use of those institutions. 

Education, in short, is no longer merely @ 
specialized and restricted learning process. 
It is a function of a democratic society. 
This may not be working out in precisely 
the way that Thomas Jefferson had in mind 
when he insisted that an enlightened elec- 
torate was the only ré4l assurance of good 
governance. On the other hand, it is work- 
ing out in such a way that we take it for 
granted, now, that every child and young 
adult must have an opportunity to enjoy as 
much of that enlightenment as he can 
absorb. 

Having made that assumption, we are con- 
stantly faced with problems of adjustment 
and adaptation, as well as those involved in 
gigantic expansion. We are being obliged 
to set a variety of standards for various as- 
pects of this huge educational structure. 
Obviously no one thing is likely to be right in 
all cases, nor is anything likely to be wrong 
in all, so long as so many dedicated persons 
are giving their attention, imagination, and 
devotion to meeting these problems as they 
arise. What all of us need to do is to recog- 
nize that we are living in the midst of a 
greatly changing world and that we have an 
opportunity to make changes for the better, 
if we so desire. 





Defense Lobbying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, in 
their book, “U.S.A., Second-Class Pow~- 
er?” Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson 
set forth a series of incidents in which 
they spell out influences in the obtaining 
of defense contracts, giving rise to ex- 
cessive cost in our defense program. 
The Hébert committee, headed by Con- 
gressman F. Epwarp Hésert, of Louisi« 
ana, which is investigating the subject 
of influence by retired military officers 

and defense officials in the obtaining of 
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Government contracts, heard testimony 
of Mr. Pearson. 

I believe an article by Drew Pearson 
contained in the Washington Merry-Go- 
Round, August 18, 1959, will explain the 
viewpoint of representatives of defense 
contractors in their relations with the 
Pentagon. Defense lobbying: may be 
considered as the giving of information 
or the attempt to influence according 
to the ‘tendency to be gullible or critical. 

Mr. Pearson’s remarks will prove in- 
teresting and informative reading: 
Drew Pearson Says: “Aprorr Derense LoB- 

BYING Costs TAXPAYERS MILLIONS; WEsT- 

ERN Eutectric LossByIst WoN'r ApMmiIT He’s 

LOBBYING; HE MERELY Gives INFORMATION” 


(By Drew Pearson on the Washington 
Merry-Go-Round) 

WasHincTon.—A lobbyist may repent, but 
he seldom learns. This is what Congressman 
Eppir Hésert of Louisiana discovered while 
grilling Vice President C. R. Smith of West- 
ern Electric regarding his lobbying efforts to 
continue an Army missile contract even 
though contrary to Eisenhower policy. 

Western Electric has long demonstrated 
its ability.to get what it wants out of the 
Eisenhower administration even when it op- 
poses Eisenhower policy. It, together with 
its parents company, American Telephone & 
Telegraph, was sued for antitrust violation 
during the Truman administration. But 
when Ike took over, the two companies vir- 
tually thumbed their noses at the Justice 
Department and got Charlie Wilson, then 
Secretary of Defense, to write a letter de- 
manding that the suit be dropped. Even- 
tually it was. 

Later, the Defense Department also 
tangled with Western Electric—and came 
out second best. It planned to curtail the 
Nike-Hercules missile which partially dupli- 
cates the Bomarc missile. But Western Elec- 
tric, together with Douglas Aircraft, both 
manufacturing the Nike, launched a lobby- 
ing campaign to continue their profitable 
contract. In the end they won. Both the 
Bomarc and the duplicating Nike-Hercules 
are being continued—at double expense to 
the taxpayer. 

LOBBYIST SQUIRMS 


Congressman Hésert, who’s probing the 
munitions lobby, tried to get Vice Presi- 
dent Smith to admit Western Electric was 
lobbying. 

“I can’t believe for a minute anything we 
would do would have any effect on Con- 
gress,” insisted .. Smith. “We certainly 
wouldn’t want to do anything like that.” 

“Then what purpose was served in going 
to the Senate Appropriations Committee?” 

“We just wanted to give the Senators in- 
formation.” 

“You really went to put your position as 
to why this cutback should not be made,” 
suggested the Congressman from Louisiana. 

“No, sir,” replied Smith. “Merely to let 
the public know how we felt about it.’” 

“Then why go to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee?” repeated HiserT. . 

“To let them know how we felt.” 

“Regarding the cutback?” 

“No, sir.” 

“I'm still trying to find out why you went 
to the Appropriations Committee,” queried 
HEseErT wearily. 

But he got no satisfactory answer. Trying 
another tack, he asked: “Why did you go to 
Governor Hodges of North Carolina and to 
the Congressman (Onarues Jonas) in whose 
district your plant is located?” 

“We work very closely with those gentlé- 
men and try to keep them posted on the em- 

t situation in our North Carolina 
plant,” replied Smith, “We have about 17,000 
employees down there.” 
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“Yes, but you would expect them to do 
what?” asked the committee chairman. 


LOBBYING IS NOT LOBBYING 


“I don’t know what action they would 
take,” answered Smith. “I would expect 
that they might raise some questions as to 
the cutback.” 

“And to whom would they raise 
questions?” queried H&sErT. 

Mr. SmrirH. “I would suspect that the 
questions probably would be raised here in 
Washington.” 

Mr. Hésert. “To the Defense Depart- 
ment?” 

Mr, SmirH, “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Hésert. “They would then come for- 
ward in an effort not to allow your employ- 
ment to be cut—is that correct?” 

Mr. SmirnH. “I would think they would 
raiSe some questions; yes, sir.” 

Mr. HésertT. “Of course, they would raise 
questions. Whatever word you want to use, 
Mr. Smith, is all right with me.” 

Mr. SmirH. “Maybe we were ill advised, sir, 
in doing that. But at the time it seemed 
to make sense.” f 

Mr. Hésert. “Are you going to continue to 
do it, if you were ill advised in the past?” 

Mr. SmirnH, “No, sir.” 

Mr. HéserT. “In other words, from now on 
you are not going to inform the Congress- 
man from the district that is affected or the 
Governor of the State?” 

Mr. SmirH. “If it is not the proper thing to 
do, of cOurse we are not going to. I would 
need a little instruction, I think, in that 
regard.” 

Mr. Hésert. “You said you were ill advised, 
So I asked you if you were going to do it 
again. If you are ill advised in the first 
place, what are you going to do in the second 
place?” 

But the vice president of Western Electric 
was incorrigible. “Well, sir, I think we have 
an obligation to keep these gentlemen in- 
formed,” he said. 

Mr. HézertT. “Therefore you will keep them 
informed though it is ill advised?” 

Mr. SmirTH. “I beg your pardon?” 

At this point Republican Congressman 
LEON Gavin rushed to Smith’s defense. 

All this is one reason why the taxpayers 
have to spend so much money for national 
defense. 


these 





GTA Daily Radio Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the GTA 
Daily Radio Roundup, prepared by 
the GTA public relations department, 
St. Paul, Minn., on Wednesday, August 
26, 1959. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GTA Datiy Rapto RounpvuP or 
AvucusT 26, 1959 

Here’s a good question: With what group 
do you associate the word “subsidies”? ‘The 
answer: Farmers. So says Editor Dick Han- 
son, of Successful Farming magazine, in a 
full-page editorial in his most recent issue. 
He says he'd be surprised if 9 out of 10 city 
people didn’t answer the question that way. 
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But he explains that there are. two sides to 
every story. And on the question of sub- 
sidies the other side hasn’t been mentioned 
very often. So the magazine publishes a 
list, made up by the US. Budget Bureau, of 
“aids and special services” for the year ended 
last June 30. 

Now here’s the Budget Bureau’s list of 
subsidies paid by Uncle Sam: 

To business: One and a half billion dollars 
in airline and shipping subsidies, navigation 
aids, postal subsidies, patent service, rivers 
and harbors work, and so on. Also, oil- 
depletion allowances are a tax break for the 
oil industries amounting to more billions of 
dollars. 

To labor: $744 million for unemployment 
compensation and mine safety work. 

To veterans: $5 billion for compensation 
and pension benefits, hospitals, medical, and 
readjustment programs. 

To other nations: $1.4 billion for economic 
aid plus $2.3 billion for military aid. 

To agriculture: $1.9 billion for price sup- 
ports, soil bank, sugar, and wool subsidies. 

In addition, other subsidies” benefit so 
many people at home and abroad that it is 
hard to pin them down to any certain group. 
They include $1.5 billion for Public Law 480 
which fights communism and aids less privi- 
leged nations and at the same time uses up 
some American farm surpluses. Government 
Officials disagree as to what this should be 
charged to so they are tossing it into the 
farm budget now. Then some $2.3 billion 
are being spent for public assistance to those 
in need here at home, the aged, blind, dis- 
abled, needy children. Also, for school 
lunches, hospital operation, the public health 
service, and so forth. 

All told, says Successful Farming, sub- 
sidies paid by Uncle Sam come to an amaze 
ing and largely unpublicized total of $6.5 
billion about one-fifth of total Government 
spending. The farm subsidy is only about 
10 percent of the total subsidy bill. 

In the light of the above list, concludes 
Editor Hanson, it would seem that those 
who associate subsidies solely with agricul- 
ture have their heads buried deeply in the 
sands of ignorance. 

That's the subsidy story, as told by Suc- 
cessful Farming magazine. These radio re- 
ports are a service to the upper Midwest by 
the farmers who own and operate GTA, the 
CO-Op way. 





Summing Up and Looking Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Boston Traveler of August 22, 1959, en- 
titled, “Summing Up and Looking 
Ahead.” Of particular interest in this 
editorial is the quotation from a speech 
made in Leningrad in 1931 by Dimitri 
Manuilsky, a high Soviet official, when 
he addressed the Lenin School of Politi- 


cal Welfare of the U.S.S.R., and who’ 


years later presided at the United Na- 
tions. The statement made by him at 
that time is one of the fundamental plan, 
intents, and purposes of international 
communism, and of the Soviet Union, 
and the quotation from his speech fol- 
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War between communism and capitalism 
is inevitable. Our time will come in 20 or 
30 years. 

To win we shall need the element of sur- 
prise. The bourgeoisie will have to be put 
to sleep, so we will begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement on record. 
Capitalist countries, stupid and decadent, 
will rejoice to cooperate in their own de- 
struction. 

As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist. 


In my remarks I also call attention to 
a quotation from a speech made by a 
truly great American, the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt, which speech was 
made at Asheville, N.C., many years ago. 
At that time President Roosevelt said: 

The things that will destroy America are 
prosperity at any price, peace at any price, 
safety first instead of duty first, the love of 
soft living, and the get-rich-quick theory of 
-life. 


In a speech made many years ago in 
San Francisco, the late President also 
said: 

Americanism is a question of spirit, con- 
viction and purpose, not of creed or birth- 
place. 


It is well for Americans of this time 
and genération to remember those state- 
ments. 

The editorial follows: 


SUMMING UP AND LOOKING AHEAD 


Ever since it was announced that. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey would get together in Washington, 
@ .loose-thinking segment of the American 
public has been Making plans for everlast- 
ing pease. 

Millions of otherwise intelligent people 
have been daydreaming about big disarm- 
ament cuts, tax reductions, a lowered cost 
of living and all the other advantages that 
normally approach as the threat of war re- 
cedes. 

“Khrushchev is coming,” they reason. 
“He’ll learn to like us and he’ll put away 
his missiles.” 

But that attitude is not only infantile, 
it’s dangerous. 

To keep it at bay, we’d do well to remem- 
ber a speech made by Dimitri Manuilsky, a 
high Soviet official, when he addressed the 
Lenin School of Political Welfare of the 
USS.R. in Leningrad in 1931. Manuilsky, 
who years later presided at the United Na- 
tions, had this to say: 

“War between communism and capitalism 
is inevitable. Our time will come in 20 or 
30 years. 

“To win we shall need the element of sur- 
prise. The bourgeoisie will have to be put to 
sleep, 80 we will begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement on record. 
Capitalist countries, stupid and decadent, 
will rejoice to cooperate in their own de- 
struction, 

“As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist.” 

Those words are still on the Soviet books. 
They echo the earlier threats of Lenin, They 
fit neatly with the announced objective of 
Soviet communism, to dominate the entire 
world. They have never been refuted, nor 
has the objective ever been _renounced. 

And no matter what quips or smiles or 
good fellowship talks Khrushchev may pro- 
duce as he goes bumbling around the 
United States, he is not going to change 
basic Soviet Communist philosophy. We'll 
still be on communism’s critical target list 
when Nikita goes home, just as we were 
when Manullsky made his speech 28 years 
ago. 
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We can expect, however, to see some neces- 
sary cutbacks’ in defense budgeting in the 
weeks immediately ahead. And several ad- 
ministration officials, frankly, are grateful 
for the timing of the Khrushchev visit, since 
it apparently will ease cold war tensions and 
make military cutbacks more palatable. 

As the Wall Street Journal puts it, quot- 
ing a Pentagon policymaker: 

“After all, we’re no longer waiting for a 
war to break out in Berlin any day. It'll be 
easier now to convince the public and Con- 
gress that cancelling marginal weapons 
programs will be a wise move.” 

In other words, we were going to have to 
trim part of our weapons program this year 
anyhow. And the air of false optimism 
created by Nikita’s decision to come over 
and take a look at us will dilute some of the. 
criticism of the cutbacks. 

The surgery that’s about to be performed on 
military hardware probably will not shake 
our defense spending this year from its $41 
billion level. But it will mean less spending 
on certain items in the years just ahead. 

Secretary of Defense McElroy has decided, 
for example, that the Air Force can get along 
with 32 new B-58 medium bombers instead 
of 40 as planned, which means a saving of 
$200 million. Plans for the new souped-up 
version of the B-58 have been dropped, on 
the ground that it would be obsolete when 
ready. 

The Air Force B~70 supersonic bomber and 
the F-108 fighter, each designed to fly at 
2,000 miles an hour, are being threatened 
with cancellation moves. The chief objec- 
tion in the Budget Bureau is that both 
planes might be outstripped by missile age 
developments before becoming effective. 

The Army faces the possible loss of its 
Nike-Zeus antimissile missile. Critics of 
this missile have not been convinced of its 
capabilities, and they point out that to keep 
the program in eperation another 3 or 4 
years would cost $10 billion. The Army also 
wants an additional $4 billion at once for 
modern ground weapons and a boost in 
manpower. But the Pentagon doesn’t ap- 
pear to be impressed by the need. 

The Navy warns that 81 percent of its 
ships will be worn out or obsolete in the 
next 3 to 5 years. But nevertheless, it’s go- 
ing to have to trim its shipbuilding plans 
in general if it wants to go ahead with 
its Polaris submarine and atomic carrier 
projects. 

Meanwhile, several military missiles now 
in the experimental stage may be dropped, 
including ‘the powerful ocean-spanning 
Titan. The Pentagon trend is to concen- 
trate more effort on fewer missiles rather 
than to spread thin effort over too many. 

All of this does not mean necessarily that 
we're weakening our defenses or our national 
security. What it means Instead is that the 
Defense Department wants to take a closer 
look at where its billions are being spent, 
and to trim waste and duplication wherever 
possible, even at the sacrifice of somebody’s 
pet project. 

As one Pentagon official explains it: 

“Our weapons plan is like a cornfield. 
We plant lots of seeds and later thin out 
those that aren’t growing too well.” 

There will be opposition to these cutbacks, 
but the false glow of harmony that Khru- 
shchev’s visit will create is bound to soften 
that opposition in many political quarters. 
Once he starts bouncing and babbling on 
his good will tour, it will be more difficult 
than usual to stir up resentment back 
home against-military cutbacks. 

But we should be careful not to let the 
public lower its guard too far. 

Manuilsky meant what he said, when he 
threatened to use the clenched fist. 

And what has Khrushchev ever said or 
done to alter the threat? ’ 
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Nixon Committee Takes a New Tone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Nixon Committee Takes a New 
Tone,” published in the Denver Post on 
August 19, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: , 

Nrxon Comm™irTTree Takes a New TONE 


When President Eisenhower asked Vice 
President Nixon last January to head a Spe- 
cial Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
and Economic Growth, the main idea was to 
emphasize the administration’s battle 
against inflation. 

The committee dutifully issued an interim 
report in June, warning that inflation im- 
periled U.S. prosperity and taking issue with 
economists who argued otherwise. 

Last weekend, in a second report, the 
Nixon committee registered a significant 
change in tone. 

While it reiterated the need for stable 
prices, its major emphasis was on economic 
growth. The word inflation wasn’t men-« 
tioned at all, 

The new emphasis appears to represent an 
important step forward in the administra- 
tions’ economic thinking. Nixon and _ his 
Cabinet colleagues seem to be recognizing 
two important points. 

The first is that the danger of inflation is 
not as great now as it was thought to. be 
earlier in the year. 

Congress is likely to balance the Federal 
budget. A wage increase in steel, if one is 
granted, will probably be moderate. 

Consumer prices, which have remained 
relatively stable for more than a year, are 
not expected to show any marked upward 
spurt. 

The second is that fighting inflation is 
not an end in itself but only a means of 
promoting the overall well-being of the 
American economy. 

In its preoccupation with the inflation 
problem, the administration has appeared 
at times to be losing sight of the broader 
aims of economic policy. 

The battle against inflation has- to be 
reconciled with the need of the economy for 
more plant and equipment, more production, 
and more jobs. 

It must also be reconciled with the need 
of the American people—for more schools, 
more roads, more urban renewal, more recla- 
mation, and more effective defense against 
Communist aggression, 

One of the difficulties in fighting inflation 
is that the conventional method calls for an 
attack on spending. ' 

If the attack succeeds, consumers will 
spend less money on installment purchases, 
small businessmen will spend less on new 
plant and equipment, the Government will 
spend less on the schools and roads the 
Nation needs. 

The drop in spending can be expected to 
reduce the pressure on bringing some 
of them down and others stable. 

The trouble is that a good deal of spend- 
ing is necessary to sustain prosperity. and 
the necessary expansion of ‘the American 
economy. 

If the anti-inflation measures work too 
well, the economy could stop in its tracks 
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and the Nation would have to struggle 
another recession. 

Meanwhile, educational and other needs 
of the people would be unmet. 

So the Government must proceed against 
inflation with an alert eye to see that the 
growth and well-being of the Nation are not 
impaired in the process. 

In the latest report of the Nixon commit- 
tee, there is new evidence that the admin- 
istration understands the danger. The 
committee’s new emphasis on economic 
growth is a step in the right direction. 





Remarks of Hon, John F. Kennedy, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, Before 
AFL-CIO Convention, Seaside, Oreg., 
August 3, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, Senator KENNEDY, ad- 
dressed the Oregon State AFL-CIO Con- 
vention, at Seaside, Oreg. His remarks 
were very appropriately directed to the 
subject of the pending labor reform leg- 
islation. Senator Kennepy, in charac- 
teristic fashion, refused to duck the issue, 
refused to equivocate, refused to waver 
before the controversial nature of his 
work and his bill. The Seaside speech 
by this great American was a superb dis- 
cussion of labor legislation, and of other 
vital issues before the American people. 
It is with a good deal of pride that I in- 
clude this speech in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
DEMOCRAT, OF MassacHvusetts, AFL-CIO 
CONVENTION, SEASIDE, OrEG., Monpay, Avu- 
Gust 3, 1959 
It is a high honor to have this opportunity 

to participate in the discussions of this illus- 
trious convention. In many ways I may be 
considered a fugitive from the most restric- 
tive closed shop in the country—the US. 
Senate. We have a guaranteed annual wage 
for 6 years—but we have no job security, no 
pay for overtime, no unemployment compen- 
sation, and no assurance that our contract 
will be renewed. The strange part about our 
closed shop‘is that there are plenty of work- 
ers who want to take our place—but none of 
our current union members ever want to go 
out on strike. 

In any event, I hope that I can—in the 
words of the oldtime orators—claim kinship 
here and have it allowed. I have been closely 
associated with the leaders and members of 
the AFL-CIO for 13 years, while serving on 
the Labor Committees of the House and 
Senate. And my credentials are written in 
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THE LABOR BILL AND INVESTIGATIONS 


I do not say that the bill as it finally 
passed the Senate was perfect in every re- 
spect. Certainly I do not blame the AFL- 
CIO for trying to change some of the amend- 
ments added on the Senate floor. Certainly 
I share their regret that the reasonable, fair 
and responsible bill reported by the Senate 
Labor Committee—worked out carefully with 
President Meany and his lawyers, and sup- 
ported by the executive council—was altered, 
undesirably and unfortunately altered, on 
the floor of a supposedly friendly Senate. 
But that debate—and the vote on the s0- 
called McClellan bill of rights amendment— 
showed you and me the political facts of life 
which confronted us, And when that 
amendment carried by a one vote margin, 
we were forced to go on the defensive to 
prevent the antilabor forces from completely 
taking over. 

It is easy to say that none of this would 
have happened had there been no Kennedy 
labor bill at all, going back to 1958—or to 
accuse George Meany and the executive 
council of making a tactical error in support- 
ing responsible reform legislation in 1958 
and 1959. But remember, if you will, that 
our only other alternative last year was to 
accept the Knowland bill of rights. Let us 
not forget that we succeeded in defeating 
those repressive amendmentg on the Senate 
floor only because Senator Morse and I gave 
our assurance that a reform bill would be 
forthcoming from our committee; and the 
AFL-CIO executive council agreed there had 
to be a bill. 

In short, there was a vacuum there, which 
the Knowlands and the Goldwaters and the 
Mundts were determined to fill—and it was 
my responsibility, as chairman of the Labor 
Subcommittee, to see that we reported a bill 
aimed at hoodlums and racketeers, not at col- 
lective bargaining. So I could only be grati- 
fied by the fact that in both years my bill has 
been endorsed by the AFL-CIO, attacked 
by Mr. Hoffa on the one hand, attacked ‘by 
the NAM and the chamber of commerce on 
the other—and cosponsored both years by 
the man who is probably the most distin- 
guished labor law expert in the Senate, Ore- 
gon’s senior Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

So I repeat: I have no apologies. Edo not 
say these have been easy assignments, work- 
ing on the bill and serving on the McClellan 
committee. There have been unpleasant oc- 
casions—there have been mistakes on both 
sides—and there have been some disagree- 
ments among friends. There has been a ten- 
dency among some people to lump in one 
confusing indictment both the Kennedy 
brothers, all the labor bills and all the Mc- 
Clellan committee investigations. I could 
have avoided service on the McClellan com- 
mittee—as others did. I could have left the 
Labor Committee—as others did—for a less 
sensitive assignment. But bear in mind the 
fact that, along with Senator McNamara— 
later succeeded by Senator CHurcH—we con- 
stituted a small minority on the McClellan 
committee. To leave the committee—or to 
abandon efforts in my own committee for a 
bill—would have simply turned the field 
over to the Go.tpwarTers, the MunoTs and the 
coalition of Republicans, aided by a small 
group of Democrats, who still control the 
Senate on these critical issues (as they did 
just 10 days ago in recommitting my bill 
to repeal} the loyalty oath). 

The danger now is that this same kind 
of Republican-southern Democratic coali- 
tion in the House of Representatives wiil 
substitute for a responsible committee bill, 
an antilabor, unworkable, punitive meas- 
ure—and I hope you are lending your ef- 
forts to prevent that. 

I did not intend to take this much of your 
time in presenting my own credentials—and 
I hope you will excuse these personal refer- 
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ences. I only wanted to make clear what 
I said at the outset: that I come to you today 
as a friend of laber. 

Certainly there has been n in the 
findings of the MeClellan committee to 
change My attitude about the labor move- 
ment as.a whole. There are roughly half a 
million local uniom officials in this country, 
another half a million business agents, law- 
yers, and other paid Officials, and another 
750,000 shop stewards and others employed 
in serving the labor movement. Of these 
nearly 2 million labor leaders, the select 
committee has neither investigated nor re- 
ceived complaints about more than the tin- 
iest fraction—considerably less than one- 
hundredth of 1 percent. 

The union movement, like any other part 
of American life, has its share of wrongdoers 
and corruption. But when we hear about 
bankers who embezzle funds, or financiers 
who misuse trusts, or politicians who betray 
the public, we don’t condemn all bankers 
or all financiers or—I hope—all politicians. 
Why, then, should we penalize the labor 
movement as a whole? There is no reason 
whatsoever why anyone should blacken 
labor’s name and restrict its legitimate ac- 
tivities simply because a few bad apples have 
been found in the barrel—and I hope we can 
make the press and public realize that fact. 


THE ROLE OF MANAGEMENT 


It is easier, 1 know, for the press and pub- 
lic to play up the misdeeds of the few hood- 
jJums who have infiltrated the labor move- 
ment. But if that is true, then it is high 
time they also played up the findings of the 
McClellan committee concerning the mis- 
deeds of management and the business com- 
munity. It is time that the public rc ognized 
the employers’ responsibility for labor-man- 
agement racketeering. Our committee found 
numerous employers, large and small, col- 
laborating in these racketeering practices— 
preventing legitimate unions from entering 
their plants—using mobsters to force their 
competitors out of business—financing the 
racketeers and their illicit operations in or- 
der to obtain their help in breaking strikes. 
I think it is clear that we are not going to 
get rid of the Dave Becks and the Jimmy 
Hoffas in this country until we get rid of 
the Nathan Sheffermans. 

The NAM and the chamber of commerce 
do not like the Kennedy bill as it was re- 
ported by the Senate Labor Committee— 
they do not like the bill which Congress- 
woman GREEN has helped report in the 
House Labor Committee—they do not even 
like the bill in the form in which it passed 
the Senate. I think it ought to be obvious 
by now that they do not really want any bill 
at all unless it completely paralyzes labor 
at the bargaining table. They are not in- 
terested in penalizing irresponsible racke- 
teers—they are interested only in penalizing 
responsible labor leaders. They want either 
repressive legislation or no legislation at all. 
They are more interested in breaking the 
power of unions at the bargaining table than 
they are in breaking the power of hoodlums, 

They don’t want racketeering to be elimi- 
nated. They would rather have a political 
issue—an old reliable whipping boy. They 
want a legislative vacuum, which they can 
then fill at the Federal and State level with 
the worst repressive measures you have ever 
seen. Despite the results of last fall, they 
are still talking about so-called right-to- 
work legislation. And I want to make it 
unalterably clear once again that I am now, 
always have been, and always will be com- 
pletely opposed to right-to-work legislation 
in any form at any level. 

: NEW ISSUES 


We face these same hostile forces on a 
number of other issues of importance to 
labor, as you know. I realize that there are 
some cynics, to be sure, who say that there 
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is no longer any need for such action. They 
say that there are no longer any major 
issues—that the battles of the past have all 
been won—and that the American public in 
general, and our workers in particular, can 
now sit back and enjoy what they have 
achieved during the past 30 years. 

But I am certain that no one in this hall 
agrees with that analysis. For the problems 
are not all solved and the battles are not 
all won and the issues are not all gone. 

On the contrary, our agenda today is, if 
anything, even longer than it was in the 
1930’s. We have not yet eliminated the 
malignant effects of poverty, injustice and 
illness from the land. We can be encour- 
aged by the recent trend toward reduction 
in unemployment but we can feel no elation 
while nearly 4 million people are still search- 
ing for work—and those that are still able 
to receive unemployment compensation 
checks must get by on an average benefit 
check of less than $31 a week. We have 
not yet met the needs of nearly 7 mil- 
lion families, in this, the richest land on 
earth, still trying to get by on less than 
$2,000 a year. We have not yet met the 
needs of some 15 million families housed 
under what the Bureau of the Census classi- 
fies as substandard conditions—of nearly 
17 million persons who are unable to pur- 
chase enough food to achieve a bare sub- 
sistence diet. We have not yet ended the 
waste of our natural resources—reversed the 
decay that is blighting so many of our major 
cities—or, most tragic of all, found the means 
of stopping man’s destruction of man. 

Far from being a period of resting on past 
achievements, the period which lies ahead 
confronts the American economy with an 
unprecedented challenge. We can no longer 
invoke* the solutions of the past—the pro- 
grams and the policies which served us so 
well during the last generation. For now, 
once again, the age of consolidation is over— 
and, once again, the age of change and chal- 
lenge has come upon us. We are faced with 
a whole new set of problems—a whole new 
set of dimensions. We are approaching the 
day of a 200 million population, a $600 billion 
gross national product, a trillion dollar econ- 
omy. We are at the edge of this Nation’s 
greatest age of expansion, growth, and 
abundance—at the edge of a new era for our 
Nation, our world, and all mankind. 

This Congress—the Democratic 86th Con- 
gress—must lay the groundwork for the next 
25 years—just as the 73d Congress in 1933, 
during the first 90 days of Franklin Roose- 
velt’s New Deal, laid the groundwork for the 
generation that followed. 

And there are three items in particular 
requiring action by .the Congress to make 
certain that this great new abundance which 
lies ahead—this unparalleled prosperity—is 
shared by all Americans. There are three 
gaps, serious gaps, in income protection; 
and those who fall into those gaps must look 
to the Congress for assistance. I am talking 
about the unemployed, the aged, and re- 
tired, and the unorganized workers who are 
unable to receive even a decent minimum 
wage. 

INCREASING THE MINIMUM WAGE 

There are those who say we cannot afford 
to increase minimum wages to $1.25 an hour 
and that we cannot afford to extend the law 
any further, and, with the cosponsorship of 
Senator Morse, I have introduced the bill to 
carry out these obligations, and hope to 
report it to the floor next week. But I am 
convinced that we cannot afford to do less. 
Department of Labor statistics show that the 
average single worker, much less a family 
man, cannot survive on a wage of $1 an hour. 
Department of Labor statistics show that, 
since the dollar level was set 4 years ago, 
prices have risen substantially, productivity 
has risen substantially, and wage rates have 
risen substantially. But the head of that 
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Department, the Republiean Secretary of 
Labor, nevertheless came before our subcom- 
mittee this summer and opposed paying all 
American workers a decent wage. Substand- 
ard wages, inevitably, mean poor health, low 
efficiency, and great personal tragedies. This 
is what America cannot afford. Our greatest 
asset in the race fer industrial supremacy 
is a strong, healthy, vital labor force. -Our 
greatest handicap would be an ill-fed, ill- 
housed, ill-clothed labor force. 

Unions such as yours cannot assume the 
full burden. The unprotected, unorganized 
workers at the bottom of the economic scale 
can Only look to the Congress for protec- 
tion—and Congress must provide that pro- 
tection this year in the Kennedy-Morse bill. 


STRENGTHENING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


If we are to meet the challenge of the 
future we must also modernize our unem- 
ployment insurance system. When enacted, 
it provided benefits to workers large enough 
and long enough to enable them to pay their 
rent, their grocery bills and their doctor 
bills until work could be found. It was in- 
tended to put back into the community at 
least 50 percent of the loss in wage pay- 
ments. 

But a schedule of unemployment compen- 
sation payments that was adequate 21 years 
ago is grossly inadequate today. Less than 
20 percent of lost wages is replaced today. 
Whatever data you may hear about pros- 
perity, there has been a disturbing increase 
in the number of persons without a job 
for 4 months or longer. In many States that 
means the complete exhaustion of meager 
benefits and reliance upon either the bounty - 
of relatives or public assistance. That is not 
the choice we should offer in a country with 
the highest industrial capacity in the world. 
Along with Senator McCartny, of Minnesota, 
I have introduced a bill to give all unem- 
ployed workers at least one-half their pay 
for at least 39 weeks. I believe in our pro- 
grams of foreign aid and mutual security— 
but we should also take care of our own. 
And the place to begin is by enacting décent 
nationwide standards for unemployment 
compensation, 


IMPROVING CARE OF THE AGED 


Third and finaly is the challenge offered 
by the increasing number of older persons 
in our population. The death rate in this 
country has been cut in half during the 
20th century. In 1900, a baby girl born into 
a nation where influenza, pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis, and typhoid still took a high toll— 
where public sanitation was rare, nutrition 
was inacequate, and medical science was 
barely underway—could expect to live some 
48 years. Today she could expect.to live to 
the age of 73—and soon 10 percent of our 
population will be over the age of 65. 

But their social security checks have been 
eaten away by inflation—their chronic ill- 
nesses are not covered by group insurance. 
Their housing needs are unmet. Those still 
able to work are the first to be fired and the 
last to be rehired. They are, in the words 
of the song,, “too old to work and too young 
to die.” The treatment of its older citizens 
is said by anthropologists to be one of the 
most basic tests of how civilized a society 
or nation has become. Surely the rich, pow- 
erful, democratic United States of America 
is not going to fail that test. These three 
items are, of course, only the beginning of 
our agenda. But the important thing now 
is to get started. This is no time for mere 
oratory instead of action. This is no time 
for halfway measures—for inaction or in- 
ertia. De sles mate aor 
the challenge of ture—to remem! 
the words of Justice Holmes, that “whether 
we sail with the wind or against the wind, 
we must above all set sail—and not drift or 
lie at anchor.” 
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Statement of Need for Revision of Code on 
Interstate Extradition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. EARL HOGAN 


_ OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to revise the Fed- 
eral statute on interstate extradition— 
18 United States Code, No. 3182—to do 
away with the requirement of Gover- 
nors’ warrants in the demanding and 
rendering States and confine the hearing 
in the rendering State to a review by 
habeas corpus. 

Let us look at a common example of 
present extradition procedure. A police 
department in Indiana has a bench war- 
rant for the arrest of John Smith, who 
has recently moved to California. The 
Indiana police send the warrant or a 
telegraph message to the law enforce- 
ment agencies in California, and Smith 
is arrested, thrown in jail, and bond is 
set—arrest prior to requisition is au- 
thorized by Nos. 13 and 14 of the Uni- 
form Criminal Extradition Act. Cali- 
fornia officers then wire the Indiana offi- 
cers that a hearing on the extradition 
will be held 30 days later—often withontt 
telling Smith he can waive extradition 
or often giving him the erroneous im- 
pression that signing the waiver con- 
stitutes an admission of guilt. The In- 
diana officer then takes a copy of the in- 
dictment or affidavit to the Indiana Gov- 
ernor for certification that Smith. has 
been substantially charged with a crime 
in Indiana. When he reaches Cali- 
fornia, he must get a California Gover- 
nor’s warrant and present all these pa- 
pers at the extradition hearing in the 
court of the jurisdiction where Smith is 
held—see No. 10 of the Uniform Crimi- 
nal Extradition Act. Meanwhile, Smith 
has been sitting in jail for 30 days. 

The present redtape procedure has be- 
come routine and is merely a cumber- 
some hangover from the internation 
concept of asylum for political prisoners 
which is unworkable on the interstate 
level and contrary to the modern Ameri- 
can concept of full cooperation among 
sister States embodied in the full faith 
and credit clause of article IV. Section 
2, clause 2, of that article makes extra- 
dition of criminals between the States 
a part of the supreme law of the land, 
and is not governed entirely by comity 
and agreements between the States. It 
has been so handled in recent years by 
the passage in the States of the Uniform 
Criminal Extradition Act-because of the 
failure of Congress to provide detailed 
legislation on the subject. 

The statute—now 18 United States 
Code, No. 3182—which was passed in 
1793 to implement article IV, section 2, 
clause 2, has remained substantially un- 
changed since that date, It was drafted 
from the provision in the Articles of 
Confederation and was intended to pro- 
vide an efficient method to secure the 
return of fugitives by using the swift and 
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influential means of communication and 
transportation available only to the 
Governors in those pioneer times. - Its 
design was, in effect, to eliminate for 
this purpose the boundaries of States so 
that each State could reach out and 
bring to speedy trial offenders against 
its laws—see Biddinger v. Police Com- 
missioner (245 U.S. 128 (1917)). But, in 
our modern era of rapid communication 
and transportation and of close coopera- 
tion between the local law-enforcement 
officers of the sister States, a procedure 
that at an earlier time expedited the 
return of fugitives has now become an 
obstruction to the swift administration 
of the law. 

I feel this proposal is sound because 
the issue in extradition is not the guilt 
or innocence of the accused, and no sub- 
stantive right is being destroyed. The 
constitutional framework and relevant 
statutory and case law do not recognize a 
right of asylum for fugitives from justice 
of the States. The use of Governors 
partially led to the result—among other 
factors, such as the fact fugitive was a 
Negro from the South escaped to the 
North just before the Civil War—in Ken- 
tucky v. Dennison (24 How. 66 (1860) ) 
where the Supreme Court held that, even 
though the Constitution and the statute 
used the word “shall” and the duty to 
extradite was ministerial and not dis- 
cretionary, it would not compel a Gover- 
nor by mandamus to perform this duty. 
I feel that the Court here was not only 
influenced by the political circumstances 
of the time but also was recognizing an 
immunity from suit of the Governor of 
the State, and if given the occasion to 
decide a similar case where Governors 
are not involved, it could reach a differ- 
ent decision. It has been held that both 
Federal and State courts can control 
lesser State officials by mandamus—see 
discussion of the distinction in Huide- 
koper v. Hadley (177 Fed. 1, 11 (1910)); 
General Oil Company v. Crain (209 U.S. 
211 (1908)); see also note 85 in 66 Yale 
L.J. 97, 113). 

For these reasons I believe that the use 
of Governors in interstate extradition 
proceecings is now outdated and un- 
wise. But there remains the considera- 
tion of whether the use of Governors is 
essential to maintaining extradition pro- 
cedures consistent with our constitu- 
tional scheme of a division of powers 
between State and Federal Government. 
The Constitution states: 

A person charged in any State * * * shall, 
on demand of the executive authority of the 
State from which he fled, be delivered up. 


I think that executive authority is here 
broad enough to include law-enforce- 
ment officers and not necessarily Gover- 
nors, and it would seem that Congress 
in legislation to implement this provision 
could so define the term. The 1793 stat- 
ute used both of the terms—‘“executive 
authority” and “Governor”’—implying 
that the two were not necessarily co- 
extensive. Several cases have said “ex- 
ecutive authority” is a general term and 
merely designates the branck of govern- 
ment, not a single individual—see 
“Words and Phrases”; Comm. v. Hall 
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(75 Mass. 262, 267); State v. Colleté (138 
O. St. 425, 35 N.E. 2d 568, 570 (1941)). 

The present scheme actually works a 
hardship on those accused of crime, who 
frequently refuse to waive extradition 
because of the erroneous impression that 
they are making some damaging admis- 


. Sion of guilt by signing such papers, or 


because they are uninformed of their 
right to waive. Furthermore, the usual 
inability to post bond or failure of arrest- 
ing authorities to inform him of his right 
to waive extradition or have bond, often 
results in the lengthy confinement of 
innocent persons who languish in jail 
awaiting the documents and hearings in 
the courts and before the Governors. 
Yet, the proposed revision will not in any 
way limit the present scope of review 
of extradition in the rendering State. 
The fugitive’s right to habeas corpus re- 
mains unimpaired and guarantees the 
fullest extent of review to which he is 
presently entitled. This includes: First, 
correctness of the requisition papers; 
second, the relator’s identity; third, 
whether relator is a “fugitive’’; fourth, 
whether a crime is substantially charged. 
In fact, several cases indicate that re- 
view by habeas corpus is broader than on 
routine extradition hearing and includes 
the potential abuses of extradition proc- 
ess to aid in the service of civil process 
or where there is a threatened depriva- 
tion of constitutional rights—see discus- 
sion at 47 Col. L.R. 470; 23 S. Cal. L.R. 
441. 

Therefore, the proposed bill merely re- 
moves the cumbersome routine pro- 
cedure which at present obstructs the 
speedy and efficient extradition of fugi- 
tive criminals without depriving the in- 
dividual of any substantial right to chal- 
lenge the validity of the extradition. 





Ten Thousand Return to School 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of this body a 
most excellent editorial which appeared 
in the Milford (Conn.) Citizen, on Sun- 
day, August 30, 1959. 

The editorial speaks for itself, Mr. 
Speaker, and I wish to present it now 
for your consideration: 

How AsBouT THE TEN THOUSAND? 

Only 10 days from now nearly 10,000 boys 
and girls will swarm toe Milford schools. 
They will meet new teachers, start a new 
year of adventures in education. There will 
be complaints from some parents whose 
ehildren will have to walk where there are 
hazards. 

Thanks to the conscientious work of a 
faithful board of education and a competent 
school administration, the 10,000 wiil 
emerge from the classrooms next June with 
a solid year of educational advancement 
behind them. 

But it will be a difficult year because our 
swelling school population has once again 
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outgrown our school facilities, and our 
school budget has been shrunk so far that 
our children will be denied educational ad- 
vantages most of their contemporaries in 
other towns will enjoy. 

Through the long, hot summer days the 
schools have not been in the forefront of 
the news. This has been a summer in which 
Milford news has been dominated by 
politics, 

But when the 10,000 hit the schools, their 
families will once again become painfully 
aware of our limited facilities. 

We shall hear again the arguments about 
finance, and there will be many who will in- 
sist that Federal aid to education is danger- 
ous. It will be argued short-sightedly and 
selfishly that Connecticut would not get its 
full share of such aid, as though ignorance 
elsewhere could not injure us. 

And it will be argued that Federal aid to 
education would put Milford’s schools under 
the control of the Federal Government. To 
be sure, local authority over education must 
be preserved. But to assume that Federal 
control would be a subversive influence dis- 
plays a dangerous distrust of the officials 
we ourselves elect. Possibly we cannot find 
out enough about what our elected officials 
are doing, because of the thickening cur- 
tain of secrecy around them. 

But if there is a sinister plot to put the 
school systems of America under a com- 
missar and pump brainwashing fluid into 
young heads, it must be masterminded by 
patience unusual even in the smart politi- 
cian. 

Milford has been receiving Federal aid to 
education for some 5 years already, and 
there has not yet been a hand lifted to take 
control over the schools. 

It is better to get the help needed to 
make our educational program adequate for 
today’s needs, than to sacrifice it for a 
groundless fear of control that an informed 
public could throw off if it materialized. 





The Agricultural Hall of Fame 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional shrine to agriculture is now be- 
coming a reality. My home county of 
Wyandotte near Kansas City, Kans., was 
finally selected as the site for the Agri- 
cultural Hall of Fame. 

When completed, the Agricultural Hall 
of Fame will be a national shrine to tell 
the story of agriculture and of the men 
and women who have contributed so 
much to it. This shrine will be com- 
posed of: 

First. A museum portraying vividly 
the history of agriculture; 

Second. A statutory hall where the 
immortals of agriculture will be hon- 

Third. An agricultural library; 

Fourth. An educational unit designed 
te familiarize children with agriculture; 

Fifth. A farm village complete with a 
sod house, log cabins, and school build- 
ings; 
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Sixth. An Indian village which por- 
trays the practices and crops of the na- 
tive Americans; 

Seventh. An outdoor amphitheater for 
pageants, field events and special farm 
meetings; 

Eighth, A special room to honor farm- 
ers who have distinguished themselves 
as Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate; and 

Ninth. An international shrine to 
honor farmers throughout the world. 

Resolutions were approved commend- 
ing, encouraging and sanctioning the 
development of the Agricultural Hall of 
Fame. 

More than 50 cities throughout the 
Nation bid for this project. After thor- 
ough investigation, it was awarded to 
Kansas City, Kans. A site consisting 
of 409 acres surrounded by 300 acres 
of park land was offered by the city as 
part of its bid. It is located in my county 
of Wyandotte approximately 10 miles 
eo of Kansas City on the Kansas Turn- 
pike. 

Dr. A. Webster Tenney, for a number 
of years beginning 1943, a specialist in 
agricultural education with the US. 
Office of Education and national execu- 
tive secretary of the Future Farmers 
of America for 14 years, has been given 
a 5-year contract to actively administer 
the Agricultural Hall of Fame. 

A financial drive headed by Raymond 
Firestone of Akron, Ohio, to obtain $5 
million to complete this national shrine 
to agriculture is now in progress. The 
campaign is being financed in its early 
stages with $100,000 offered by the banks 
in the Kansas City area as a loan to pro- 
vide operating funds. 

The Honorable Harotp D. Coo.tey, 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee, 
introduced a bill similar to mine, but 
urged that H.R. 5789 be considered since 
this hall of fame is to be located in my 
congressional district, for which I am 
very grateful. 

The Puture Farmers of America, Mr. 
Speaker, hold their annual conventions 
in Kansas City and the American Royal 
is located there. When the Agriculture 
Hall of Fame is completed, it will be a 
psychological boost for farmers every- 
where. 

The Kansas City Star recently pub- 
lished an editorial from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch which emphasizes the 
psychological value of this shrine to 
America, and which I include as part 
of my remarks: 

[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch] 

A PsyYcHOLOGIcaL Boost ror THE FARMER 

Over the postwar years the farmer has 
become the economy’s whipping boy. 
Geared to intensive war time production, but 
deprived of much of the world market; be- 
deviled by rising costs of labor and equip- 
ment, hagridden by overproduction and 
falling free market prices, he finds himself 
in a seemingly hopeless dilemma. 

Taxpayers and consumers look at him with 
a jaundiced eye, as his electoral power wanes 
with his decline to 12 percent of the popu- 
lation. ; 

He fears to continue precarious depend- 
ence on Government subsidies, but he’s 
afraid to cast away the Federal crutches, 
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lest he stumble, break a leg and lose his 
farm to the mortgagee. 

In this doleful situation, the farmer is 
much in need of something to restore lost 
pride and the respect of fellow citizens. 

What he needs is a psychological “pick- 
me-up.” The Agricultural Hall of Fame 
being planned for some 400 acres in Wyan- 
dotte County, Kans., could be just what the 
doctor ordered. 

The Hall of Fame is to be a national 
shrine to honor past and present farmers 
who, on their steady march westward, pio- 
neered American civilization, and from 
crude beginnings developed the most effi- 
cient, most productive agriculture in world 
history. 

City folk who think of cereal and milk as 
having come from the grocery store need 
to be reminded that the farm is the birth- 
place of our food and fiber, and that, in a 
very real sense, we are all dependent on the 
brain and brawn of the people who produce 
them, often in a desperate gamble against 
whims of the weather. 

The proposed, centrally located shrine and 
museum to commemorate leading farmers, 
inventors, scientists and statesmen who did 
much to make this boon of plenty possible, 
will really be more than the words “Hall 
of Fame” suggest. 

It will be to the history of American agri- 
culture what Colonial Williamsburg signi- 
fies to the history of Virginia. 

It could be a permanent source of inspira- 
tion to millions of farmers, and a mecca 
for visiting foreigners who come to study 
the evolution of American methods. 





Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a poem entitled 
“Preedom,” written by Thurza Gould of 
Hartford, Conn. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM 
At dusk you lift the latch of the gate, 

And later sit on your porch, 

Smoking your pipe through the evening late, 

Discussing subjects of all sorts, 


‘Or you may just listen to the sea, 


Breaking on wide sands somewhere, 
And a mountain see in your fancy, 
Supporting the sky on its shoulder. 


This, then, by right you call your freedom; 
Approaching footsteps outside 

Your closed door bring no apprehension 
That some danger may betide 

Those within your house you hold most dear; 
Freedom. is all this—more, too; 

It is filling your lungs with clean air, 
And meeting each day anew. 


It is all the things you do worthwhile— 
It is the tilt of your chin 
bringing to some sad face a smile; 
It’s helping te rid the world of sin 
That all may live by the Golden Rule, 
All worship as they please 


And their children to any school; 
Freedom—it is you and these. 
—Thurza Gould. 
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Sharp Decline in Aircraft Manufacturing 
Employment Stresses Further Need for 
Federal Legislation To Aid Distressed 


Economic Areas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following press release 
of September 2, 1959, issued by the Area 
Employment Expansion Committee, New 
York City, and a fact sheet released by 
the same organization on labor supply 
classifications and aircraft employment 
for 40 selected industry centers: 

Press RELEASE BY AREA EMPLOYMENT EXPAN- 
SION COMMITTEE 

New Yor«x, September 1.—Aircraft manu- 
facturing has declined so sharply in the last 
2 years that 14 of its principal centers show 
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a substantial labor surplus and 9 are 
among the Nation’s chronically distressed 
areas, with 6 percent or more unemployment 
for 18 months or longer. 

These figures were revealed today by Solo- 
mon Barkin, secretary-treasurer of the Area 
Employment Expansion Committee, a citi- 
zens’ group which is pressing for passage of 
the area redevelopment bill (S. 722) by 
Congress. 

Aircraft employment has fallen 146,500, 
or 16.4 percent, from its peak of 892,000 in 
April 1957, Barkin said, with much of the 
loss concentrated in a relatively few com- 
munities. The drop has been 38,500 in the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach area; 11,200 in Buf- 
falo; 9,600 in Dallas; 5,000 in New York 
City; 2,900 in Detroit; and only slightly be- 
low the latter figure in Chicago and Pater- 
son, he reported. 

“Thus aircraft has joined coal mining, 
textiles, automobile parts, pottery, and other 
shrinking industries that have inflicted se- 
vere and permanent distress upon many 
communities,” Barkin said. 

In 40 selected centers where there were 
1,500 or more aircraft workers, this industry 
accounted for 30 percent of the job loss 
from May 1957 to May 1959, he went on. 

“The fact that an industry so closely 
identified with modern progress has so quick- 
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ly been affected is dramatic evidence of the 
need for Federal redevelopment legislation,” 
Barkin added. 

The creation of distressed areas is a nat~- 
ural byproduct of our highly dynamic econ- 
omy, Barkin said, in which older industries 
and older plants give way to new. 

“We can expect this process to accelerate 
along with the rate of technological change,” 
he continued. “In itself, of course, such 
technological progress is more than wel- 
come—it is essential. 

“However, to achieve and maintain a stable 
and fully productive economy we must min- 
imize the waste of manpower and capital 
that results from the collapse of an industry 
that has traditionally supported an estab- 
lished community. Federal aid must be 
available for such communities, where it is 
needed and where it is economically feasible, 
so they can get their full share of the new 
industries that arise to replace the old.’’ 

The alternative is the concentration of un- 
employment in those centers that have been 
hit hardest by the cyclical development of 
industry, Barkin.said. This has been the 
case during the recent economic recovery, 
he noted, with the chronically distressed 
areas remaining static while the rest of the 
Nation moved toward prosperity. 


[Release by Area Employment Expansion Committee, New York, N.Y.] 


Fact sheet No. 39—Labor supply classifications and aircraft employment for 40 selected industry centers 


{May 1957 and May 1959 classifications; May 1959 employment totals and changes since May 1957] 








Area 






May 1959 





MAJOR LABOR MARKET AREAS 


Alabama: Birmingham. .......- Biiswati ales lic ied andes 
Arizona: Phoenix. -.............- in cantie a 
California: 

Los Angeles-Long Beach - . Cc 


Sacramento... ......-..-...-- B 
San Bernardino-Riverside- | C 
Ontario. 


BO PN icon canoes soca bP RE SN iia sina 
San Francigco-Oakland__-..- M2. ieea-ee AD hahaa atte 
Colorado: Denver.............--. Oe syecsun B3ioi.s3 
Connecticut: 
BPA Es i noc occccece- So icsidion Be dsencke 
GR Sieh aS. a wiscidnetel iiin canons 
Georgia: Atlanta................ ic ncunibel sie neacu 
Illinois: 
SN ici cctickarntscoeapatie ww deal a etal Is abe abia wes 
PE itblinccckognccodnas So iccatamal Miawednaiied 
Indiana: 
Indianapolis...:............- Nines nie Map cigs 
OY, SRE Picikdevastiel Micccakodes 
Towa: Des Moines. -............. SEE | ae 
Kansas: Wichita................ (RAR, CRETE 
Maryland: Baltimore.-.......... Eo incaipidtandnci lh: iain wesibtensien 
Massachusetts: Boston.......... WS eambundl Miasstecnas 
Michigan: Detroit... ............ SERIES Fr eee 
Missouri: St. Louis............- Oeste WS sctiake 
New Jersey: 


1 Data not shown to avoid disclosure of information on individual establishments. 

§ Data for aircraft incl mee a in motorcycles, bicycles, and miscel- 
laneous transportation — 

+ Data tome so to April 1957 ana ds ‘April 1959. 


Support of Proposed CCC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 







Classification group 






May 1957 
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sea Decrease 














Aircraft employment 


Net change 
May 1959] since May 
1957 


continued 
New York: 









MAJOR LABOR MARKET AREAS— 
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Classification group Aircraft employment 


Net change 
since May 
1957 










May 1959 May 1957 May 1959 












































=11, 200 





ME: - INOW 2 Old. <amsocesadenenthh 42 d00beseel Unccocaniasdos 31, —5, 100 
Increase 
AE. . DEVO 26h ann snccascusccennel Wsbdidenuel ELicsagmeshbape Increase 
Ls gainevdoquamencubel. Ele dacnocsul Wp casenconsved Decrease 
weal 55,700 RT: (>; DIVO ccnnmiesdascoubag hi Mencagecag) Ds ecacquaensin , —3, 350 
ade 2, 700 One 0 OI a oe oe Tc cdncninaines > Ma aude eibeceneied Decrease 
cain 10, 112 Se aE. SRO oan apich~<dctunnctedel Modidabauel Sinapitecestaes q —2, 200 
vastel idscuseute lt Slcdielbscdaga Increase 
ila (1) Decrease || Oklahoma: Tulsa._.......-.....] O....-....] B.........--.. Decrease 
oad Decrease || Pennsylvania: Philadelphia.....| D.........} O......--..-.- —1, 800 
ins tlhe ase hpeieiannem est SF inet melee i Mianedisiieaidinioniiaiiey , —9, 562 
--c-) @) =| £=Decrease |} £™ Fort Worth...-.............. } Decrease 
----}| () =| £4Dectease || Washington: Seattle............) C.........| B............- Increase 
sis te SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL 
scot LABOR SURPLUS 
utente Kansas: Coffeyville-Independ- | Surplus... | Surplus....... Decrease 
naw ( Decrease ence-Parsons. : 
ane Maryland: Hagerstown......... wo naciiis Not classified .. 3 Decrease 
atin Pennsylvania: Williamsport....|... iin cksaleuedal Bicdicsaen 4 Decrease 
cues Vermont: Burlington. .........-}.-. GD. onnselocsas GB... cnsooe 5 Increase 
ecu Total, 40 areas. ........ had kabhi cannnnenl ennbcoginiasens ~137, 966 


4 Data refer to March 1957, 
5 Data refer to June 1957. 


Source: State employment security agencies. 





have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article entitled “Letters to the 
Star—Favors CCC,” published in the 
Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., on Sun- 
day, August 30, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LETTERS TO THE Srar—Favors CCC 

In your editorial of August 21, “No Need 
for a New CCO” you were, I judged, careful 
not to argue that there is no need for the sort 


of Conservation work the enrollees might be 
expected to do. I am sure you realize that 
even before President Eisenhower introduced 
his policy of inaction or reduced action, with 
reference to conservation there was already 
plenty of need for that sort of work. Evi- 
dences of such a need exist within less than 
a hundred miles of this city. The sams or 
similar need exists in most all parts of our 
country. 

As for the cost, about $3 for each U.S. 
resident per year, I think we can manage 
that as well as many other, possibly less 
essential Government services. 
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It is true that a new plan will encounter 
some difficulties not encountered by the old. 
The fine corps of reserve officers, many of 
them engineers, which was. available in the 
depression years will not be available now. 
Good leadership is essential to such a plan. 
I do have faith that Senator HumpHrey and 
others interested in the reinstituted CCC 
will have an answer to that problem. There 
may be no great rush of enrollees. Not be- 
cause of the lack of a depression, some areas 
are still depressed, but because many boys 
may not welcome the challenge of the out- 
doors life, regular hours and a certain flexing 
of muscle which any CCC program would 
promise. The boys might just prove me 
wrong there, too. The plan certainly de- 
serves « thorough trial. Admittedly; the 
backers of such a plan did not present it as 
a reform school but if boys with criminal 
records or with such tendencies did happen 
to enroll the very nature of the life would 
do much to “straighten them out.” Petty 
thievery in a barracks may not be difficult 
but it is often very unhealthful. 

The life of a CCC boy would not be a bowl 
of jelly. The program would not solve all of 
our problems but it would do much for a 
rather large segment of our population 
which needs a helping hand. I say give the 
pian another try. 

CHARLES L. Strout. 





America’s Religious Freedom Omitted 
From U.S. Exhibit in Moscow 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like te call attention to an article which 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor on Friday, August 21, 1959, describ- 
ing the American Exhibition in Moscow. 

I think all of you will agree that the 
Christian Science Monitor is one of the 
most highly respected newspapers in 
America, and it is safe to presume that 
the reports of this newspaper’s corre- 
spondents are factual and trustworthy. 

It is because I have such profound 
confidence in the integrity of this news- 
paper that I was particularly disturbed 
about the following paragraph which 
was part of the story about the Ameri- 
can Exhibit in Moscow in the August 21 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor. 

The paragraph stated: 

There are also reports that many Soviet 
visitors have been both perplexed and dis- 
appointed that there was not more on re- 


ligion and religious life in the United States 
at the exhibition. 


It is indeed ironic that the following 
paragraph in this story is as follows: 

But in certain areas visitors’ opinions ap- 
pear to be highly favorable. One of these 


is the hi-fi area, which attracts a large’ 


number of young people who know a great 
deal about American music, particularly 
jazz. 


While I have no reason to .question 
the accuracy of the Christian Science 
Monitor report, in order to assure my- 
self that this report was indeed correct, 
I sent an inquiry to Mr. Erwin D. Can- 
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ham, ‘editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, who only last week returned 
from an inspection of the American Ex~ 
hibit in Moscow. I should like to point 
out here that Mr. Canham is also presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

In answer to my inquiry, Mr. Canham 
was kind enough to forward me the 
following reply: ~ 

Yes, I agree that religious life in America 
could have been more effectively and ex- 
plicitly presented. However, there were 
many pitfalls, including denominational 
pressures and probably difficulties with the 
Soviets. It is a subtle problem, since we 
need to persuade Russians of the real mean- 
ing of religion and religious freedom to 
Americans, not just formal worship as they 
have known it. It is gratifying that Ameri- 
can guides and specialists have often been 
able to give meaningful and impressive 
answers to religious questions asked by 
Soviet visitors. 


It is of particular interest to me that 
in his reply, Mr. Canham does confirm 
the fact that the Russian people are 
obviously asking questions about re- 
ligion in America. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that on the 
basis of these two reports, the Office of 
the American National Exhibition in 
Moscow has broken faith. with me and 
the other Members of this Congress. 

I should like to recall here that on 
May 1, 1959, the general manager of the 
American exhibition, Mr. Harold C. 
McClellan, assured me in a rather 
lengthy letter that the “pervasive in- 
fluence of religion throughout the 
American society” would be adequately 
included in the exhibit. 

For some time prior to receipt of Mr. 
McClellan’s assurance, I had carried on 
considerable negotiations with both Mr. 
McClellan and the U.S. Information 
Agency to impress on these people that 
it is my firm belief that the American 
exhibit should show the Russian people 
the real dynamics of religious freedom 


.aS we know them in this country. 


I had pointed out to Mr. McClellan 
and his associates that the very corner- 
stone of our freedom in the United 
States is our deep belief in the Almighty, 
and I had urged Mr. McClellan to pro- 
vide perhaps a special exhibit dealing 
with the subject. . Throughout my dis- 
cussions with Mr. McClellan and his 
associates, I tried to impress the fact 
that millions of Russian people who will 
visit this American exhibit should be 
made aware that the very basis of our 
Republic is the spiritual foundation 
which gives us understanding and com- 
passion in dealing with each other as 
Americans. 

It was on the basis of my firm posi- 
tion on this subject that I received an 
assurance from Mr. McClellan by letter 
on May 1 that “we shall do our best to 
refiect properly the religious side of 
American life.” 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that on the 
basis of this article in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, Mr. McClellan has not 
kept his word, and I strongly urge that 
that the appropriate committee of this 
Congress undertake a full investigation 
to ascertain what factors came into play 
in omitting this very important aspect 
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of our American life in the exhibit at 
Moscow. 

Ever since the exhibit opened, we have 
seen press reports of severe censorship 
of the entire exhibition by Soviet offi- 
cials. We have seen that our American 
authorities were not given a free hand in 
preparing the exhibit so that it would 
reflect the full meaning of freedom in 
this country. Only the other day the 
press carried stories that American of- 
ficials were compelled to remove a pho- 
tograph of a hungry child in China hold- 
ing a bow] of rice. 

It was my understanding that some 13 
million American dollars have been 
spent on this exhibit, and I think it is 
the duty of this Congress to find out 
what factors were influential when the 
original agreement for this exhibition 
was reached with the Soviet authorities. 
It is my firm conviction that some study 
should be given to just how much back- 
bone and stamina our American repre- 
sentatives have in dealing with the So- 
viet Union. There is no question in my 
mind that if they yield to the Soviet 
Union on the subject of an exhibit such 


as the one we are now financing in Mos- . 


cow, then I hardly think they are capa- 
ble of dealing with the Soviets on the 
more profound problems facing the sur- 
vival of civilization. 

I am deeply concerned that those who 
have set up this exhibit have put their 
greatest emphasis on the material 
wealth of American when actually our 
greatest strength as a nation lies in 
our spiritual foundation—our freedom 
of speech, our freedom of the press, our 
freedom of elections, our freedom of re- 
ligion, our freedom of assembly. 

I need not tell you how chagrined I am 
that while the organizers of this exhibit 
could not find sufficient space to tell the 
Soviet people about our great religious 
freedom, they did find sufficient re- 
sources to emphasize hi-fi and jazz. 

Mr. Speaker, I am enclosing the entire 
text of Mr. McClellan’s letter to me of 
May 1, 1959: 

OFFICE OF AMERICAN NATIONAL 
N IN Moscow, 
May 1, 1959. 
Hon. Roman C. PuciNnsxt, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PuctInsxt: I acknowledge receipt 
of your thoughtful letter of April 24 in ref- 
erence to our conversation concerning the 
presentation of religion in the American Na- 
tional Exhibition in Moscow this summer. 

I have reviewed your letter and its en- 
closures very carefully and have discussed 
them with the policy experts on my staff and 
elsewhere in the executive branch of the 
Government. It remains my best Judgment 
that we should not present a separate re- 
ligious exhibit. at Moscow, but rather that 
we should portray the pervasive influence of 
religion throughout the American society. 

I recently returned from Moscow where I 
have reviewed our plans with Ambassador 
Thompson, his top officials, and our own 
exhibit staff. I believe in all sincerity that 
we are following the proper approach, 

I should like to give you an idea of some 
of the ways we intend to present religion in 
the exhibit. 

1. One of the most striking features of the 
architectural exhibit will be a set of panels 
devoted to churches and the creativity of 
American architecture in the religious tra- 
dition. 
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2. The two motion pictures to be shown at 
the exhibit will contain photographs of 
churches and people entering these churches. 
These two motion pictures are Circarama = 
the special seven-screen documentary 
American life presently under production w 
Charles Eames. 

8. There will be religious literature at the 
exhibition in the book, magazine, and news+ 
paper section. 

4. There will be an exhibit of university 
catalogs in which courses in religion will 
appear. There will also be a certain number 
of catalogs of theological schools. 

5. There will be a considerable number of 
questions in the Ramae electronic calculat- 
ing machine concerning statistics and infor- 
mation on religion in American life. I cannot 
yet tell you how many questions because 
they are still being prepared in the U.S; In- 
formation Agency. 

6. The exhibit on the American worker in 
community life will contain phoographs and 
textual material on religious life in the 
community. 

7. There will be some paintings with re- 
ligious themes in the painting exhibit. 

8. The large photographic,exhibit, entitled 
“The Family of Man,” has a considerable 
number of photographs depicting human be- 
lief in God. 

9. The Gallery of Americans, which is a 
special exhibit composed of photographs of 
famous Americans, will include several of 
the national figures mentioned in your at- 
tachment and will include quotations which 
refer to the subject of religion. 

10. Religious music will be included as 
part of the musical programs presented in 
both the high-fidelity area and the outside 
rest area. 

Please accept again my appreciation of 
the time and thought you have given this 
problem and my assurance that we shall do 
our best to reflect properly the religious side 
of American life. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD C. McCLELLAN, 
General Manager. 
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Khrushchev: The Real Story of the Man 
and His Deeds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that those who favor, as well as 
those who oppose, the invitation to 
Premier Khrushchev to visit the United 
States, are fully aware of the potential 
dangers involved. U.S. News & World 
Report, in its September 7, 1959, issue, 
gives an unvarnished account of the Mr. 
Khrushchev behind the sometimes smil- 
ing face, 

In the belief that we all should be fully 


Atom dame trom now Nikita 8, Khrushchev 

is to step off a plane in the United States 
and the American people are to get their 
first close look at a Soviet diétator. 

For 2 weeks Khrushchev is scheduled to 
tour this country as a guest of the U.S. Gov- 


ernment. He is expected to dine at the 
White House, talk with President Eisen- 
hower, speak over U.S. television and radio 
networks, visit several cities, and be seen 
by millions of Americans. 

What kind of a man will Americans: see? 

If Khrushchev runs true to his usual form, 
they will see a smiling man. The smile is on 
the face he uses to charm strangers. Amer- 
icans may get glimpses of the shrewd and 
capable Khrushchev who has helped build 
Soviet Russia into a world power. Khru- 


.shchev may) bluster a bit for his American 


audience, or scowl, or even shout angry 
threats. For Khrushchev is a man of many 
faces. 

But what kind of man is he in fact? And 
what is behind this outcry of protest that is 
welling up in the United States about his 
visit to this country? 

For the answers, it is necessary to study 
the Russian’s record—to go behind the offi- 
cial Soviet accounts and get the truth about 
Nikita Khrushchev. You must go back to 
Khrushchev’s youth as a roistering worker 
with his hands, follow his rise in the Com- 
munist Party, see the part he played in 
Joseph Stalin’s bloody purges. Then you 
must watch him, after becoming the boss 
himself, carry on in Stalin’s tradition—send- 
ing the Soviet Army to crush Hungary’s 
bid for freedom, shooting down unarmed 
American fliers, stirring up trouble around 
the globe, and threatening civilization with 
a@ nuclear world war III. 

The man that emerges is the real Khru- 
shchey—the man that Americans will not be 
shown in his brief visit to this country. 

You get giimpses of the hidden Khru- 
shchev in incidents. 


BLOODY HANDS 


While quarreling with Kremlin confeder- 
ates in 1957, Khrushchev is reported to have 
shouted: 

“Your hands are stained with the blood 
of our party leaders and of innumerable in- 
nocent Bolsheviks.” 

“So are.yours,” they shouted back. 

“Yes,” Khrushchey answered. “So are 
mine. I admit this. But during the purges 
I was merely carrying out your ordess. I 
was not then a member of the Politburo and 
I bear no responsibility for its decisions. 
You were.” 

TEN THOUSAND CORPSES 

The following incident was uncovered by 
the US. House of Representatives’ Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression, in a 
1954 investigation: 

In 1943,.German troops who had invaded 
the Ukraine dug into an area which had 
been used by Soviet secret police. They 
found 95 mass graves containing nearly 
10,000 corpses whose hands were bound and 
who had bullet holes in the backs of their 
necks, From objects found on the bodies, 
they were identified as victims of the bloody 
purge that had been carried out in the 
Ukraine in the years 1937 to 1939, 

Nikita S. Khrushchev had been sent to 
the Ukraine by Stalin to direct that purge. 
APPROVED MURDERS 

In his famous denunciation of Stalin in 
1956, Khrushchev accused the former Soviet 
dictator of forcing old Bolshevik leaders into 
false confessions and then having them exe- 
cuted. 

Yet the files of the official Soviet news- 
paper, Pravda, show that in January 1937, 
Khrushchev made a speech defending those 

tions. According to Pravda, he told a 
crowd of 200,000 people: 

“We are gathered here in Red Square to 


supreme 
on the enemies of the people, the traitors 
e motherland, the betrayers of the 


s 
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cause of the toilers, the spies, the diversion- 
ists, the agents of fascism.” 


TRICKERY AND TANES 


When the Hungarian people revolted 
against Kremlin tyranny in 1956, it was 
Khrushchev who ordered the Russian Army, 
to invade Hungary arid massacre the civil- 
ians who demanded freedom. It was Ehru- 
shchev who invited a Hungarian leader, Gen. 
Pal Maleter, to negotiate under a flag of truce 
and then had him arrested by secret police. 
It was also Khrushchev who offered safe con- 
duct to the late Hungarian Premier, Imre 
Nagy, to lure him out of sanctuary in the 
Yugosiav Embassy, and then had him kid- 
naped and executed. 

While the fighting in Hungary was going 
on, U.S. Ambassador Charles Bohlen in Mos- 
cow asked Khrushchev what he was going 
to do about stopping the slaughter of Hun- 
garian patriots. Khrushchev’s answer: 

“We will put in more troops, and more 
troops, and more troops, and more troops-— 
until we have finished them.” 

BEHIND THE PROTEST 


It is from such incidents as these that you 
get an understanding of the protests against 
Khrushchev’s visit. 

To thousands of Ukrainian refugees in the 
United States, Khrushchev is known as the 
“hangman of the Ukraine.” To Hungarians, 
he is the “butcher of Budapest.” To Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent, he was a participant, 
with Stalin, in the 1939 dismemberment of 
Poland. And, to millions of Americans 
whose ancestors came from the countries of 
central or eastern Europe that are now Soviet 
satellites, Khrushchev is the man who holds 
their ancestral lands under Red subjugation. 

Today, as Khrushchev’'s visit nears, Amer- 
icans of all extractions are remembering 
other incidents involving this man of many 
faces. 

GENEVA DOUBLE CROSS 


It was a smiling Khrushchey that President 
Eisenhower and other Western leaders met 
at a summit conference in Geneva in the 
surmmer of 1955. At that conference Khru- 
shchev and his then-Premier, Nikolai Bul- 
ganin, agreed to work toward reunification 
of Germany—where Khrushchev today is 
threatening another Communist takeover in 
Berlin. It was at Geneva, too, that Khru- 
shchev campaigned for peaceful coexistence, 
and increasing friendly contacts between 
East and West across the Iron Curtain. 

It turned out later that Khrushchev was 
using the Geneva Conference to screen one 
of the biggest political moves of his career—- 
a Soviet advance into the Middle East. 
While they smiled and talked at Geneva, the 
Communists were arranging to supply arms 
to President Nasser in Egypt. This deal gave 
the Kremlin its first foothold in the Middle 
East—a foothold that was later enlarged to 
include deals with Syria and a near takeover 
in Iraq. 

The Soviet arms deal with Nasser served 
also to embolden Nasser for his seizure of the 
Suez Canal. That seizure, in turn, brought 
the short and sudden war in which France, 
Britain and Israel sent forces into Egypt in 
the autumn of 1956. 

It was at the time of the Suez invasion 
that Khrushchev made one of his first nu- 
clear threats against the West in blunt lan- 
guage, he told the British and French to 
call off the war or face the threat of missile- 
borne weapons from Russia. 

DEATH OF U.S. AIRMEN 


On Sept. 2, 1958, Soviet military pianes 
shot down an unarmed U.S. transport plane 
with 17 Americans aboard. Khrushchev's 
Government denied the shooting. -Khru- 
shchev’s Ambassador to Washingtori, Mikhail 

, refused even to listen to a tape 
recording which presented that the 
plane was attacked deliberately by Soviet 
fliers acting under direct orders. The tape 
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recorded the radio conversation of the Soviet 
fliers as they gunned the American plane to 
earth. 

The Khrushchev with this background is 
now the head of one of the most powerful 
nations in the world. He controls a Com- 
munist empire of 900 million people that 
stretches over most of Asia and a large part 
of Europe. Vice President RicHarp NIXxon 
describes Khrushchev as “a man who holds in 
his hands the greatest power any one man 
has ever held in the history of civilization— 
who by his decision alone could press the 
button which could start a chain reaction 
which would destroy civilization as we know 
it.” 

UP FROM OBSCURITY 

How did Khrushchev grow so high and 
mighty? 

There was nothing in the first 40 years of 
his life to indicate such a future, 

Khrushchev was born in poverty in the 
small Ukrainian village of Kalmovka. The 
date was April 17, 1894. His father is vari- 
ously described as having been a coal miner 
and a blacksmith. 

Events of Khrushchev’s boyhood are 
shrouded in an obseurity which has been 
deepened by the rewriting of history that 
is customary in Soviet Russia. Official Soviet 
accounts say that Nikita as a boy hired out 
as a shepherd and then went to work as a 
coal miner, following in the footsteps of his 
father. 

Other, unofficial, biographers say that the 
only sheepherding that Nikita did was to 
look out after his father’s few pigs, cows, 
and goats, and that he then learned his 
father’s trade of blacksmithing. 

Khrushchev often refers to himself as a 
Ukrainian. But Ukrainian refugees claim 
that his family was Russian in origin and 
point out that Khrushchev, even after liv- 
ing for years in the Ukraine, speaks the 
Ukrainian tongue very badly. 

In his boyhood years, when most young- 
sters are in school, young Nikita got very 
little formal schooling and showed little 
interest in education. 

At an early age—17, by one detailed ac- 
count of his early life—Khrushchev left 
home to become a wandering worker in the 
factories and coal mines of the industrial 
Donets Basin, or Donbas, as it is com- 
monly called. This is an area in the south- 
eastern Ukraine, near the Sea of Azov. Un- 
official accounts say that Khrushchev’s trade 
was that of turner and pipefitter, that he 
alsO was a locksmith. Official Soviet ac- 
counts speak of him as working in the mine 
pits and learning to operate the lift cage. 


TALENT FOR DRINKING 


One of the few signs of the future Khru- 
shchev that appeared in his youth was this: 
He was noted, evén then, for his ability to 
drink enormous amounts of alcohol. 

A biography, “Khrushchev of the Ukraine,” 
written by Victor Alexandrov, contains an 
episode about Khrushchev's youthful drink- 
ing, as related by Vladimir S. Andriyevsky, 
a Ukrainian who grew up in Khrushchev’s 
hometown. According to this account, An- 
Griyevsky encountered Khrushchev, accom- 
panied by two young ladies, in a Kharkov 
beer hall in 1914. Khrushchev was described 
as drinking yorsh, a mixture of beer and 
vodka. 

When Khrushchev was asked if he weren't 
afraid of getting tight on such a mixture, 
Andriyevsky relates, he burst out laughing 
and said “Yorsh has no effect on me.” 

“And he was right,” Andriyevsky is quoted 
as saying. “I saw him swill five bottles of 
beer and a bottle of vodka, Smirnoy 56, with- 
out batting an eyelid.” 

When Russia entered World War I, Khru- 
shchey, although of military age, did not go 
into the army. But he did begin to show 
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a belated interest in education, attended eve- 
ning classes, borrowed numerous beoks from 
libraries. 

CAREER IN THE PARTY 


When the Bolshevik revolution toppled the 
Czar in 1917, Khrushchev was not a partic- 
ipant. But he soon joined the movement. 
He fought with Red troops against the 
whites and Cossacks in the civil war that 
followed the revolution. Then, in 1918, he 
joined the Communist Party and began his 
long climb to its leadership. 

After the civil war subsided, Khrushchev 
returned to the mines, where he helped or- 
ganize Communist units. Then, in 1922, he 
was sent to a workers’ school, the Donets In- 
dustrial Institute, where he studied agri- 
culture, among other things. 

It was about this time that Khrushchev 
married. Mr. Alexandrov’s biography says 
the marriage took place in 1922 and that 
his bride was a fellow student of agriculture. 
Some other accounts give the marriage year 
as 1920. 

The Kremlin is always secretive about the 
private lives of Soviet officials, and Khru- 
shchev has done little to clear up the mystery 
about his own. He once said he had two 
sons and several daughters. 


TWO MARRIAGES 


Recently, when entertaining Eric Johnston, 
president of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, at the Khrushchev vacation 
home, the Soviet Premier became more spe- 
cific. He said he had two daughters and two 
sons, and that one of the two sons had been 
killed while serving as a pilot in World War 
II. He also told Mr. Johnston that his pres- 
ent wife is not the mother of his children, 
but is his second wife. The second Khru- 
shchev matriage is reported to have occurred 
in 1938, after the first wife died. 

Upon completing his workers’ school 
course, Khrushchev became a full-time party 
worker. He was an organizer and propa- 
gandist in various cities of the Ukraine. In 
this effort he acquired a reputation as a hard 
and effective worker and as a rough-and- 
tumble orator who could more than hold his 
own in arguments at party meetings. 

Here came Khrushchev’s first big break. 
He won the notice of Lazar M. Kaganovich, 
then first party secretary in the Ukraine. 
With the help of Kaganovich, Khrushchev 
won assignment to Moscow's Industrial 
Academy for further studies. This was 1929. 
Khrushchev, the Ukrainian shepherd boy, 
had arrived in Moscow, the center of the 
Communist world. His star was rising. 


STALIN’S UNDERSTUDY 


At the Moscow institute, Khrushchey add- 
ed industrial training to the agricultural 
background that he had acquired in the 
Ukraine. He also won a powerful new 
friend—Joseph Stalin. 

As the story is told, here is how he caught 
Stalin’s eye: At the institute, Stalin’s wife 
was a fellow student. At a students’ politi- 
cal meeting, Mrs. Stalin made a critical re- 
port which aroused concern in party circles. 
But Khrushchev, as secretary of the meet- 
ing, suppressed her report, thus saving the 
Stalins considerable embarrassment. 

From that time on, Khrushchev’s advance 
was rapid. 

In 1931 he won his first party office, as 
head of the party committee for a district 
of Moscow. The next year he was elected a 
secretary of the Communist organization for 
the entire city of Moscow. In this post he 
was active in the rebuilding of Moscow and 
the construction of its famous subway sys- 
tem. 

Then in 1934, at the age of 40, Khrushchey 
entered the chosen circle: He became a 
member of the central committee of the 
entire Communist Party. 


September 3 


TRAINING IN MURDER 
In his Ukrainian posts, Khrushchev had 


helped to “finger” minor party functionaries 


for removal. But in Moscow he got some 
real training in the Communist technique 
of purge. 

A purge of the party organization in Mos- 
cow was underway in the early 1930's. 
Khrushchev’s participation is shown by a 
report published in 1932 in Pravda, which 
quoted him as telling a district party meet- 
ing: 

“The aim of this purge is to track down 
and expel those party members who secretly 
persist in their dastardly oppositional activ- 
ity against the party and against the Soviet 
State. They are traitors, and will be treated 
as such.” 

According to published reports of this 
purge, about one-fourth of the Communists 
in Moscow were expelled from the party and 
more than 500 were handed over to the 
secret police for execution, imprisonment, or 
exile in slave-labor camps. In February 
1934 Khrushchev reported: “We have con- 
ducted a purge in the Moscow organization 
which further strengthened the militancy 
of our ranks.” 

Then, in the middle thirties, began Stalin’s 
great purge which reaches into all parts of 
the Soviet Union and high into the ranks of 
party leaders. The reign of terror lasted for 
several years. By conservative official esti- 
mates, thousands were executed and tens of 
thousands were imprisoned. 

By less conservative estimates, the victims 
of the great purge numbered in the mil- 
lions. 

In a series of show trials, some of the 
top officials of the Communist Party were pa- 
raded in the dock, forced to make public 
confessions, and then were shot. 

Throughout all this purge, Khrushchev 
was a member of the central committee, the 
ruling clique of the Communist Party. From 
1935 on, he was also a member of the Pre- 
sidium of the U.S.S.R. Central Executive 
Committee. 

You get Khrushchev’s own version of his 
role in the blood bath from that statement 
he made to his Kremlin confederates in 1957: 
“During the purges I was*merely carrying 
out your orders.” 


A PURGE OF HIS OWN 


In 1938, Khrushchev got the opportunity 
to carry out a purge of his own. Joseph 
Stalin sent him to the Ukraine to clean up 
the party organization there and to whip the 
rebellious Ukraine into line. The Ukraine 
had been an independent republic before it 
was conquered by the Russians, and the 
Ukrainian people were still intensely na- 
tionalistic and resentful of Moscow’s rule. 

Ukrainian refugees have given graphic ac- 
counts of the bloody purge which Khru- 
shchev carried out. He started by calling 
all the leaders of the Ukrainian Government 
to a meeting in Kiev, then surrounding the 
meeting with secret police and arresting 
most of the officials on the spot. 

This trick worked so well that he later 
used a similar method in the arrest of Sta- 
lin’s secret police chief, Lavrenti P. Beria. 

Khrushchev’s efficiency in the Ukraine won 
him a quick reward. In 1939, he was made a 
member of the Politburo—one of the nine 
men who ruled the Soviet Union. But he 
remained in the Ukraine and carried on his 
purge. \ 

With Hitlerite Germany expanding, war 
was threatening Eastern.Europe. The Krem- 
lin was anxious to remove all rebellious ele- 
ments from the Ukraine, which bordered on 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania. 

By some Ukrainian estimates, 400,000 peo- 
ple were killed in a single year of Khru- 
shchev’s prewar purge of the Ukraine. Those 
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mass graves found by German soldiers in 
1943 contained, by actual count, 9,439 bodies. 
Those victims included peasants, workers, 


and priests as well as party officials. Magses. 


of Ukrainians were deported to Siberia. 
KHRUSHCHEV’S WAR RECORD 


When war came, the Kremlin found that 
the Ukraine was still anti-Russian. As the 
Nazi troops drove into the Ukraine in 1941, 
its people surrendered by the thousands, 
greeting the Germans as liberators from Mos- 
cow’s rule. 

Khrushchev, during most of the war, as- 
sumed @ military role. He was given a high 
officer’s rank and helped plan Soviet military 
strategy in the Ukraine. He is credited with 
active participation in the defense of Lenin- 
grad, 

DICTATOR OF THE UKRAINE 

After the Nazis had been driven out, Khru- 
shchev turned back; in 1944, to a civilian 
role in directing the restoration of the 
Ukraine. For this task, Stalin made Khru- 
shchev a virtual dictator of the region, sub- 
ject only to Stalin’s personal orders. 

Ukrainians describe the postwar purge in 
the Ukraine as worse than that which pre- 
ceded the war. They claim that 3 million 
Ukrainians were killed, imprisoned, or de- 


ported to slave-labor camps for collaborat- ~ 


ing with the Germans. 

Yet Ukrainian resistance to Moscow grew 
until it resembled a civil war, with an under- 
ground army, “known as the UPA, engaging 
large units of the Red army in battle. 

Khrushchev's failure to pacify the Ukraine 
was followed by his only political setback. 
In 1947 he was removed from his Ukrainian 
dictatorship. But not for long. A few 
months later he was back in command of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party. 

In 1949, Khrushchev returned to Moscow— 
this time to stay. He was given the leader- 
ship of the Mosccw party committee and 
made a member of the secretariat of the cen- 
tral committee. For the next 4 years, Khru- 
shchev worked busily at building up his pow- 
er and prestige and getting ready for the 
opportunity that came with Stalin’s death. 
One of his projects was to set in motion a 
reorganization of the agricultural system, 
forcing the already collectivized farmers into 
huge “state farnis.” 

THE POWER STRUGGLE 

When Stalin died, in 1953, Khrushchev 
was only No. 5 in the party hierarchy. Georgi 
M. Malenkov became Primier in a sort of 
“collective leadership” which included the 
diplomat, Vyacheslav M. Molotov, the police 
chief, Beria, and Marshal Nikolai A. Bul- 
ganin. 

But Khrushchey moved up fast. Within 
9 days after Stalin died, he displaced Malen- 
kov as First Secretary of, the central com- 
mittee. This is the post which carries with 
it leadership of the Communist Party. 

It was the party leadership that Stalin 
had used as his ladder to the Soviet throne, 
and Khrushchev showed he had learned his 


_master’s methods well. He spotted Beria as 


his most dangerous rival. So he teamed with 
Malenkov to get Beria. 


In June 1953, just 3 months after Stalin 
died, Beria was lured to a Kremlin meeting. 
Here Khrushchev used the same tactics that 
had worked so well for him in the Ukraine 
in 1938. He deployed troops to cut off Beria 
from his own men, then arrested him. The 
following December, Beria’s execution was 
announced, along with that of 29 of his con- 
federates. here was no public trial, It was 
another Stalin-type pyrge. 

Malenkov was the next of Khrushchev's 
Yiyals to go. In Fe 1955 Malenkov 
made a public “confession of errors” and 
resigned from the post of Premier, Khru- 


- 


shchev’s candidate, Bulganin, succeeded 
Malenkov. But, here, Khrushchev intro- 
duced a new purge technique. Instead of 


having Malenkoy shot, he merely demoted ~ 


him to an obscure post. 

For the next 3 years, Khrushchev ruled 
the Soviet Union by proxy, using Bulganin, 
the Premier, as his front man, but leaving 
no doubt as to who was really boss. 

At home, it -was Khrushchev who made all 
the important policy announcements. On 
their trips abroad, it was Khrushchev who 
did most of the talking while Bulganin 
stayed in the background. At the summit 
meeting in Geneva in 1955, it was clear that 
Khrushchev, not Bulganin, ran the Soviet 
delegation, 


THE SHIFT ON STALIN 


While Stalin lived, Khrushchev served and 
praised him. Three years after Stalin died, 
Khrushchev denounced him, This was an- 
other turning point in the career of today's 
boss in the Kremlin. It occured in February 
1956 at a secret session of the Communist 
Party’s 20th Congress. 

In that session, Khrushchev delivered a 
historic speech accusing Stalin of brutal 
murders of his fellow Communists and of 

_aets damaging to the Soviet Union, 


A TEAR FOR COMRADES 


Accounts of the meeting show Khrushchev 
weeping as he named comrades whom Stalin 
had killed. Among those named was Stanis- 
lav V. Kossior, who disappeared in the 
Ukrainian purge of 1938. The record shows 
that Khrushchev, as Stalin’s investigator of 
the Ukrainian organization, “put the finger” 
om Kossior to be purged, and then succeeded 
to his post in ‘the Ukraine. 

While denouncing many of Stalin’s crimes, 
Khrushchev defended the liquidation of mil- 
lions. of peasant farmers in the Communist 
campaign to colleectivize them. The record 
shows that Khrushchev was active in that 
campaign in the Ukraine. 

Khrushchev told the sccret party session 
that Stalin was able to commit his crimes 
because he had been permitted to grow too 
powerful. He called for an end to the “cult 
of the individual,” and for a return to “col- 
lective leadership.” 


A year later, in 1957, Khrushchev resumed 
the building of his own power. He did it 
by purging some of his oldest and closest 
friends. The victims: Molotov, Malenkov, 
Dimitri Shepilov, and Lazar M. Kaganovich, 
the man who had “discovered” Khrushchev 
in the Ukraine, brought him to Moscow and 
sponsored his rapid rise to high Communist 
office. All were accused of intrigue against 
the party leadership and were expelied from 
the Central Committee. 

Again, EKhrushchev’s purge victims lived. 
But they were effectively removed from his 
path to power, 

In ousting these rivals, Khrushchev used 
the help of a World War II hero, Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov. A few months later, Khru- 
shchev turned on Zhukov and ousted him 
from his post as Defense Minister and from 
his high party offices. 


ALONE AT THE TOP 


In 1958, Khrushchev made his final grab 
for power. He removed Bulganin as Premier 
and took over the Premiership himeelf. 
Then he had everything that Stalin had— 
control of the government and control over 
the Communist Party, Khrushchev stood 
alone at the top. 

Now this man who fought his way from 
shepherd boy to boss of the world’s biggest 
empire is coming to visit the United States— 
the only country that can challenge his em- 
pire’s domination of the world. 
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Latin Red Chiefs Confer in Chile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following news story from 
the New York Times of Sunday, August 
23, 1959, written by Mr. Tad Szulc, staff 
correspondent for the New York Times: 
LATIN Rep CHIEFS CONFER IN CHILE—DISCUSS 

HEMISPHERE IssUES—PROPAGANDA CamM- 

PAIGN AGAINST UNITED STATES MOUNTING 


(By Tad Szulc) 


SenrTraco, CHILE, August 22.—Several im- 
portant Latin-American Communist leaders 
met here this week to exchange ideas. They 
discussed the situation in the Western Hem- 
isphere after the recently concluded con- 
ference here of the foreign ministers of the 
American republics. 

While Communist quarters insisted that 
no full-fledged conference had been held, the 
meeting did coincide with the unleashing of 
a major anti-U.S. campaign. The Commu- 
nists charge that the foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing had been engineered by Washington to 
overthrow the regime of Premier Fidel Castro 
of Cuba. 

What is perhaps most disturbing to Wash- 
ington in that the Cuban revolutionary 
leadership, or part of it. for their own rea- 
sons appears to be willing to go along with 
the campaign. 

REDS SQUIRE RAUL CASTRO 


How adept the Communists are at courting 
the Cuban revolutionaries was demonstrated 
here this week during the brief visit of 
Maj. Raul Castro, the Cuban Premier's 
brother and commander in chief of the 
country’s armed forces. 

After the Chilean Government and mili- 
tary had ignored the major’s presence-— 
largely because they were angry over the 
appearance here Monday of a Cuban Air 
Force plane with armed roldiers—the Com- 
munists and their ailies took him under 
their wing. 

Senator Salvadore Allende, an extreme 
leftwing politician who was allied with the 
Communists through Chile’s popular front 
and who recently visited Cuba, was a full- 
time guide for Major Castro. 

At Sofior Allende’s home Major Castro met 
at a cocktail party the entire popular front 
leadership, including Luis Corvalan, secre- 
tary general of the Communist Party. Senor 
Corvalan is regarded as one of the most im- 
portant Communist leaders in Latin America. 

Escorted by Senator Allende, Major Castro 
visited Pablo Neruda, the poet, a Communist 
senator and the holder of a Stalin peace 
prize. At his departure Thursday, Major 
Castro was seen off by Communist members 
of Congress and other representatives of the 
popular front, as weil as a group of Christian 
Democrats. 


CUBAN PICTURE REVIEWED 


While there are no indications that Major 
Castro engaged in any serious political dis- 
cussions with the Chilean Communists, the 
Cuban situation and its significance for Com- 
munist propaganda were reviewed 
here by Communist representatives from 
four Latin American countries in addition to 
Chile. On hand were the secretary general 
of the Argentine Communist Party, Rodolfo 
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Ghioldi, the Paraguayan Communist leader, 
Miguel Angel Soler, the editor of the Cuban 
Communist daily Hoy, Carlos Rodriques, and 
the influential Venezuelan Communist news- 
paper man, Hector Mujica. 

Senor Ghioldt and Senor Mufica delivered 
lectures at party headquarters here on the 
situation in their countries. Senor Soler 
had to cancel his appearance because he had 
to leave Santiago suddenly. 

Communist propaganda against the United 
States, the Organization of American States 
and the foreign ministers’ conference has 
been going on since the meeting began. This 
is in line with the standing party policy of 
opposition to the inter-American system. 
But it soon took a form in which Cuba was 
presented as the victim, the United States 
as the villian and the Communists as some- 
thing of a rescuing hero. 

CONTRADICTORY CHARGES 


On one hand charges were made that the 
United States forced Latin Americans to vote 
for nonintervention policies to protect the 
dictatorship in the Dominican Republic, 
while at the same time Washington was ac- 
cused of trying to force a policy of inter- 
vention so that it could oust Premier Castro. 

A pro-Communist magazine photographed 
a group of U.S. correspondents at the door of 
the U.S, delegation suite at a hotel here and 
published it over a caption: “North-Ameri- 
can newsmen awaiting instructions. * * * 
They met every afternoon to make their dis- 
patches uniform.” 





Increase in Interest Rates on Government 
Bonds Unnecessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of discussion in 
recent days about the President’s request 
to raise the interest rates on long-term 
Government bonds. The administra- 
tion is urging this Congress to remove 
the present 414-percent ceiling on long- 
term bonds with threats that if this is 
not done, the Treasury Department will 
not be able to continue financing the 
Federal Government. 

I am today inserting two recent arti- 
cles which appeared in the press on the 
subject of Government bonds and in- 
terest rates. 

The first is an article by Miss Sylvia 
Porter, one of the Nation’s outstanding 
financial observers, who points out that 
the little investors are joining the big 
rush for U.S. bonds. 

It is significant to me that the moment 
there was a slump in the stock market, 
with stock quotations taking a serious 
dip in the last 2 weeks, the rush for Gov- 
ernment bonds started; and I submit 
that the demand for higher interest 
rates is nothing more than a ruse now 
being perpetrated on the American peo- 
ple by a syndicate of Wall Street finan- 
ciers so that they can build into their 
investments a guarantee of a higher in- 
terest yield for many years to come on 
long-term Government bonds even 
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though the rest of the Nation’s economy 
may suffer a setback. 

Simply stated, what these financiers 
are doing is this: There is a possibility 
of a setback if defense spending is cur- 
tailed because of a-possible thaw in the 
cold war. I submit these financiers now 
want to remove the 4%4-percent ceiling 
on long-term Government bonds so they 
can “lock” themselves in for a higher 
yield on their investment in these long- 
term Government bonds, regardless of 
what happens to the rest of the Nation’s 
economy. 

The other article which I am includ- 
ing today is by Drew Pearson, who clear- 
ly demonstrates what a closed corpora- 
tion has existed in the purchase of Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Mr. Speaker, the two articles follow: 
LirrTLe INvesrors Jorn Bic RusH ror US. 

Bonps—MarRkKeEtT LiveLiest SINCE War II— 

4% PERCENT RETURN Dozs TRICK 


(By Sylvia Porter) 


For the first time in many years, the little 
investor is nibbling at the market for US. 
Government securities, is putting new sav- 
ings or cash obtained from sales of stock 
into small blocks of U.S. Treasury obligations 
to get the income they will pay until matur- 
ity. 

“They showed up out of nowhere,” remarks 
a leading Washington economist. “One day 
there appeared to be just about no buyers 
for U.S. Government securities. The next 
day, there they were, buying steadily.” 

“We got telephone calls last month from 
customers who’ve never even inquired about 
Government bonds asking us to buy them 
some of the ‘new 4%4s’,” marvels a partner of 
a large Wall Street stockhouse. “When we 
did and sent them confirmation slips, they 
were astonished to find out they had bought 
a note due a year from now. They thought 
they were buying long-term bonds due in 
20 or 30 years.” 

What is happening is a first hint of a 
revival of interest among individuals in U.S. 
Government securities at today’s compara- 
tively high annual rates of return. (These 
securities have nothing to do with US. sav- 
ings bonds which ‘can be bought for a fixed 
amount, are nonmarketable and can be 
cashed in at any time at the purchase price 
plus interest due.) 


INTEREST RATES SOAR 


During World War II, the great war loan 
drives attracted individual investors to US. 
Government bonds, but since then the Gov- 
ernment market has been practically the 
private preserve of the big financial institu- 
tions. 

But also since World War II, interest rates 
have been rising, and since mid-1958 they 
have soared. 

As rates have climbed, prices of the older 
outstanding Government securities with 
their picayune coupons have slumped to 
record lows. And on new US. issues the 
Treasury has been offering higher and higher 
coupons to attract investors. 

FOUR AND THREE-FOURTHS PERCENT IS POWER- 
FUL LURE 


Then last month an unexpected switch 
occurred when, to encourage holders of $14 
billion of maturing IOU’s to extend their 
loans, Treasury Secretary Anderson offered 
them one note due in a year carrying a 4%4- 
percent coupon and another due in 1964 
paying a 4% percent too. 

Suddenly, both sophisticated and unso- 

ted individual investors apparently 
decided a 4% percent yearly return on a 
U.S. obligation—the highest offered since the 
1920’s—was mightly juicy. 
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It may well be that the highest coupons 
on new U.S. Government securities have not 
been seen. The Treasury may be paying 
even more than 4% percent for money if 
business booms in the months ahead. 





BaNK TRUST SUSPECTED IN WALL STREET 
(By Drew Pearson) 


A tightly organized group of 17 Wall Street 
money manipulators who can and do tell 
the U.S. Treasury how it can float its bonds 
has just been unearthed by congressional 
investigators. 

The Senate-House Economic Committee, 
wanting to avoid hiking interest rates on 
Government bonds, stumbled into this sol- 
idly entrenched money trust. 

They suspect the financial tycoons were 
the chief conspirators behind the drive to 
remove the 44-percent ceiling on interest 
rates and let the sky be the limit. This 
will automatically boost the cost of con- 
sumer borrowing on automobiles, homes, 
and appliances. 

The congressional fiscal sleuths discovered 
that virtually all trading in Government se- 
curities is handled by 17 dealers, who have 
direct telephone lines to each other. They 
use these lines not to transact business but 
to coordinate prices. This results in uni- 
form quotations and might be of interest 
to antitrust officials as a violation of the 
Sherman Act. 

The largest dealer, Discount Corp., is 
owned by five big banks which deal in Goy- 
ernment securities. They are Bankers Trust, 
Chemical * Corn Exchange, First National 
City, Morgan-Guaranty Trust, and New York 
Trust. Two other banks, Chase Manhattan 
and Manufacturers Trust, have directors on 
Discount’s board. 

These seven. banks monopolize the Gov- 
ernment securities market, which amounts 
to a fantastic $200 billion business each year. 
Without counting the fabulous interest, the 
annual profit on buying and selling Gov- 
ernment bonds exceeds $680 million. 

The interest rates are not set by competi- 
tive bidding but by Government decree 
based upon the advice of the same tycoons 
who profit from the money mafket. 

The Federal Reserve Board and the Treas- 
ury Department no doubt would deny.that 
Wall Streeters fix the interest rates. Yet 
their recommendations are always adopted. 

“The only trouble with this investiga- 
tion,” commented Senator Paun Dovuctas, 
Democrat, of Illinois, the Economic Com- 
mittee chairman, “is that the stakes are too 
big. The public doesn’t seem to understand 
scandals involving more than $2 million.” 





Public Power Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
very effective testimony of William Jack- 
man, president of the Investors League, 
before the House Subcommittee on Ir- 
rigation hearing on S. 281, to establish 
another public power project, that on 
the Snake River Valley, Idaho, is so 
eloquent and convincing that I am sure 
all Members should have an opportunity 
to read it. It is submitted herewith: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, on behalf of our thousands of in- 
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vestor members I wish to thank you for 
the privilege of presenting the viewpoint of 
American investors on S. 281, a bill by Sen- 
ators Henry DworsHak and FraNK CHURCH, 
of Idaho, and H.R. 1235, a bill by Congress- 
man Hamer H. Bunce, of Idaho, “to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate and maintain a reregulating reser- 
voir and other works at the Burns Creek 
site in the upper Snake River Valley, Idaho, 
and for other purposes.” 

We strongly urge the committee not to 
recommend this proposed legislation. 

The description of the purpose of the bills 
as stated above is deceptive in character by 
failing to state frankly that the project is 
designed primarily as a Government-owned 
hydroelectric power project. 

Inadequate hearings were held in the Sen- 
ate on 8S. 281 and inadequate hearing (1 
day only) are scheduled before this Sibcom- 
mittee in the House of Representatives. A 
vast majority of the taxpayers of the United 
States are totally unfamiliar with the pur- 
poses and probable effects of this legislation. 

Testimony before the Senate brings into 
sharp focus the following points which 


should be brought to the attention of all of © 


our voting citizens for their information and 
approval before any final action is taken by 
their elected representatives in Congress— 

(1) The project would cost about $50 mil- 
lion of which 98 percent would be charged 
to power and less than 2 percent to irriga- 
tion. There is no actual or - foreseeable 
power shortage in this area. It is well 
served by two large taxpaying investor- 
owned power companies operating under 
State supervision. 

(2) ere is: no proven need of the proj- 
ect for irrigation purposes. The Bureau of 
Reclamation estimates the 100,000 acre-feet 
of storage in Burns Creek would be used 
only two of three times in 60 years. No 
water would be used on present land; the 
project would not enable 1 acre of new 
land to be brought under cultivation. 

(3) This project would cost the Federal 
Government $40 million of lost taxes that 
would otherwise be paid by private utility 
companies. Total annual revenue of the 
project estimated at $1,125,000 would be 

’ $311,000 short of meeting annual interest 
payments of $1,436,000. 

(4) The alleged need of this project for 
“reregulation” has never been proven. 
Even if it were, a true “reregulation” proj- 
ect could be provided for around $9 million, 

“ or over $40 million less than the project 
contemplated. 

The substantiation of the above com- 
ments have been made fully available to 
Congress in documented form by qualified 
experts in and outside of Government. 

Why, then, at a time when the Nation 
needs new sources of tax money; at a time 
when our able and conscientious Ways and 
Means Chairman Witsur D. Mirus and his 
committee members are approaching a mon- 
umental task of tax reform; at a time when 
our very solvency is being strained by the 
vast and necessary costs of national defense; 
why, at such a time, gentlemen, should Con~- 
gress vote to unnecessarily squander $100 
million or more of the taxpayers’ money? 

The valid charge has been made over and 
over again that there are powerful forces 
within this Nation, encouraged by our 
enemies from abroad who, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, would weak or destroy our 
entire economic and social order in favor of 
a bureaucratic socialist welfare state. To 
accomplish this purpose most effectively, 
they would first socialize our basic energy 
resource industries. If we do not want this 
to happen, we must be constantly on the 
alert. 

The $50 million Burns Creek project, 
small as it may seem in a world in which 
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we talk of billions of dollars, can set a 
precedent that will spread socialized Federal 
ownership of American industry like a 
poisonous weed. The end result? Nothing 
other than gradual loss of our human free- 


doms. 
Investors LEaAGvgE, INc., 
WILLIAM JACKMAN, President. 





Personal Income Tax Exemption 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
today a bill which proposes to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 by 
increasing from $600 to $800 the personal 
income tax exemption of a taxpayer, in- 
cluding the exemption for a spouse, the 
exemption for a dependent, and the ad- 
ditional exemptions for old age and 
blindness. 

Out of regard for our national debt, 
and for the obvious necessity of revenue 
raising measures in our tax structure, I 
could not have introduced a bill such as 
this in good faith without hav?=s intro- 
duced three previous bills in this session 
of Congress which I feel would correct 
many of the present inequities and loop- 
holes in our tax laws and which, if car- 
ried through, would make a tax reduc- 
tion such as I propose in this bill feas- 
ible. ‘The bills that I introduced were 
as follows: H.R. 6919, which would re- 
peal the special deduction for the deple- 
tion of national resources. This bill 
would close a loophole which I consider 
to be the most flagrant giveaway in our 
entire tax structure and would save the 
American taxpayers literally hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually. The second 
tax bill previously introduced by me was 
H.R. 8753, which would change existing 
tax law by eliminating provisions which 
presently allow an individual to exclude 
from, gross income for tax purposes the 
first $50 of dividends received in a taxa- 
ble year. This bill would also effect a 
substantial increase in revenues accru- 
ing to the U.S. Government each year. 
The third bill which I introduced was a 
measure to increase the holding period 
for long-term capital gains from 6 
months to 1 year. It is my feeling that 
this would serve to eliminate much of 
the speculation and fast shuffle being 
given the present tax law by persons who 
deal in tremendous sums of money on 
short-term “sure things.” If the hold- 
ing period were increased to a year, eco- 
nomic trends could not be so readily 
foreseen, and there would be a much 
greater hesitancy ori the part of specu- 
lators to invest large sums of money in 
business ventures to take advantage of 
long-term capital gains provisions, as is 


I believe that this bill to increase the 
personal exemption from $600 to $800 
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will afford tax relief where it is most 
needed, namely in the low- and lower- 
middle income categories. These are the 
people who most acutely feel the pressure 
of our present income tax laws—the peo- 
ple who live on more or less fixed low- 
scale incomes who are subjected to with- 
holding and who are unable to take ad- 
vantage of any special exemptions or de- 
ductions. 

I know that many Members of the 
House of Representatives have intro- 
duced from time to time similar legisla- 
tion, and I am confident that we are of 
a single purpose in trying to afford tax 
relief to many of our constituents who 
we feel deserve such relief. I hold high 
hopes that the Committee on Ways and 
Means, when it undertakes a searching 
reexamination of our tax laws this fall, 
will work to close the present loopholes 
and inequities which are so obvious to al! 
of us and try to bring much needed and 
long-sought relief to Americans living on 
small incomes. 





A Bill To Establish a National Seashore 
Park on Cape Cod 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill for the establish- 
ment of a national seashore park on 
Cape Cod. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Senator KeEn- 
NEDY, and I have been working on this 
bill for several months now, and have 
come up with, in my opinion, an excel- 
lent piece of legislation. The Senators 
are introducing the identical bill in the 
Senate today. 

There have been several measures in<- 
troduced previously which would estab- 
lish a national seashore on Cape Cod. 
It is certainly understandable that there 
is tremendous national interest in re- 
serving for future generations the scenic, 
—" and scientific treasures of Cape 
Cod. 

However, as I have studied the prior 
legislation on this matter, I, as the Rep- 
resentative from this area, have become 
increasingly concerned with the. problem 
of providing adequate protection for the 
property owners, along with sufficient 
space for the normal economic growth 
and development of the towns involved. 

When we are dealing with Cape Cod, 
we are not dealing with the usual, rela- 
tively undeveloped national park area. 
As you know, several well-developed and 
prosperous communities are involved in 
this proposition. ‘Therefore, any legis- 
lation creating a national seashore park 
on Cape Cod must recognize the unique 
character of the area and its problems. 

Our bill is more than a statement of 
the principle that preserving shoreline 
recreational areas deserves our support. 
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It embodies a knowledge of the distinct 
nature of the area, the people, and the 
character of the cape. A national sea- 
shore park and the individuality of the 
cape can exist together and serve each 
other with mutual benefit. 

The bill specifically suspends the 
power of condemnation insofar as ade- 
quately zoned summer and year-round 
residential property is concerned. This 
provision safeguards the individual 
rights of property owners. It preserves, 
too, the tax revenue from these homes 
which the communities so badly need. 

The bill contains a clause which 
would, in effect, allow the towns to con- 
trol and develop a substantial amount 
of land within the proposed park area. 
This will provide adequate room for ex- 
pansion and growth of these towns. It 
will keep them self-sufficient and enable 
them to adequately service the many 
demands that the national seashore will 
impose upon them. 

Further, the bill sets up an Advisory 
Commission composed of representatives 
of each of the six towns invclved, the 
Governor of Massachusetts, and the Sec- 
retary of Interior. This Commission 
will speak for the towns and the park 
residents in their many negotiations 
with the Department of Interior. 

The bill retains generally, the same 
boundaries originally recommended by 
the National Park Service. When we 
drafted the bill, we felt that we should 
not arbitrarily include or exclude par- 
ticular properties. I recognize that the 
boundaries prcpcsed in my bill will not 
be satisfactory to all concerned. But 
neither do I think that I should change 
the Park Service’s boundaries until rea- 
sonable and competent testimony is 
made available to me by the town: and 
individuals concerned. 

Both the Senators from Massachusetts 
and I have stressed that this legislation 
is by no means inflexible. We have 
chosen to introduce it at this time in 
order to allow all interested parties, both 
governmental and individual, to study 
the proposal carefully and recommend 
such changes as are deemed necessary. 

We have in this legislation an excel- 
lent framework for establishing a na- 
tional seashore park. I know that the 
towns affected by this proposal and the 
individals who are interested in it will 
help us to preserve for the present and 
for posterity the particular charm, char- 
acter and historical significance of — 
Cod and its communities. 





Regarding Statement by Governor Ribicoff 


on Gas Tax Increase 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September. 3, 1959 
Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, this after- 


noon I was asked whether I was aware 
that Governor Ribicoff, chairman of the 
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Governors’ road committee, had stated 
that the Governors had withdrawn their 
objection to the gas tax increase. I an- 
swered that I was aware that Governor 
Ribicoff had issued this statement. 
However, a subsequent check this after- 
noon showed that the Governor of Indi- 
niana, the Honorable Harold Handley, as 
late as Sunday stated that he was not in 
favor of a gas tax increase. I have also 
checked with the Members from five 
other States and find that the position 
of their Governors has not changed with 
respect to the opposition to this increase 
in the gas tax. 

In the light of the above I cannot un- 
derstand the authority for Governor 
Ribicoff’s statement. All these Gover- 
nors were under the impression that the 
original position opposing a gas tax in- 
crease had not changed. 





Who’s Irresponsible? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I voted to override the President’s veto 
of the public works appropriation bill for 
1960—H.R. 7509—because I was truly 
appalled at the flippancy with which 
the President disposed of this major ap- 
propriation bill. Because the Congress 
in its judgment dared to differ by about 
2% percent from the Bureau of the 
Budget’s dictate on projects which help 
the development of the Nation’s water 
resources, the President was persuaded 
for the 144th time to disapprove a bill 
passed by both Houses. 

Mr. Speaker, I am disappointed and 
saddened that this House did not re- 
affirm its passage of H.R. 7509 by overrid- 
ing the President's ill-advised veto and 
asserting the power and the prestige of 
the National Legislature as an equal and 
eoordinate branch of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. I am alarmed that Congress 
by its failure to stand up-to the Execu- 
tive is more and more relegating itself 
into a subordinate position. 

The President has flouted the judge- 
ment of sound, conservative members of 
the Public Works Appropriation Sub- 
committees in the House and the Sen- 
ate who, after mature consideration de- 
cided that 67 additional projects to- 
taling about $51.5 million are needed in 
the Nation’s overall water resources pro- 
gram. 

To provide for these new works the 
President’s budget requests were 
trimmed over $20 million and an extra 
$30 million was added. I agree with the 
judgment of my able and distinguished 
colleagues, our venerable CLARENCE CAN- 
won, of Louis C. Rasaut, Micuart Kir- 
wan, and Ben JENSEN, just to name a 
few members of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Public Works Appropriations that 
as a dynamic, growing country we can- 
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not afford to stand dead still while our 
water resources deteriorate or are dis- 
sipated. 

, Mr. Speaker, I am worried 
what the future of St. Paul and South 
St. Paul, Minn., holds in view of the 
successful but ruthless and shortsighted 
administration policy of no new con- 
struction starts. This.year money is 
budgeted for the advance planning of a 
badly needed flood control project of the 
Mississippi River which runs through 
St. Paul and South St. Paul. If flood 
control improvements had been in exist- 
ence 10 years ago, the affected area would 
have been spared flood damage of 
$2,788,900 in 1951 and $4,650,000 in 
1952—the sum of which exceeds even the 
present estimated cost of the project. 
Some of the important commercial de- 
velopments involved in this 5,400-acre 
area include steel fabrication, paint, 
fertilizer,- meat processing, and box 
manufacturing plants; petroleum, coal, 
and grain storage facilities; river ter- 
minals, steam generating plants; railroad 
repair shops; stockyards; and an airfield. 
In addition there are sewage treatment 
plants for the Twin City area, main lines 
of nine major railway systems and a 
complex of Federal and State highways. 

But important as this area has been to 
the commercial and industrial life of the 
Gateway to the Northwest, its greatest 
development awaits the flood control im- 
provements. which will make it possible 
to begin a vast and exciting urban re- 
newal program to stimulate the economic 
growth of our district. I, for one, there- 
fore resent any implication that such a 
project is useless, or ‘“‘pork barrel.” 

Before the planning stage is completed, 
the people affected by the St. Paul-South 
St. Paul flood control project will expect 
the administration to abandon alto- 
gether the policy of economic mummifi- 
cation that has too long dangerously 
hampered the development of the Na- 
tion’s resources, human and natyral, 
when we alone stand as a bulwark for the 
free world. 





Founder of Labor Day in May 1882 Ex- 
plains the Meaning and Significance of 
Labor Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 25, 1959 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of an article which appeared on 
August 29, 1959, in the AFL-CIO News, 
Washington, D.C., at page 7 thereof. 

In view of the fact that next Monday, 
September 7, 1959, is a nationally ob- 
served holiday, it would appear that the 
contents of this article by Peter J. Mc- 
Guire is not only interesting but is im- 
portant information and is timely: 
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FOUNDER ExPLAINS LABOR Day MEANING 
(By Peter J. McGuire) 


(Peter J. McGuire first proposed a labor 
holiday before the New York Central Labor 
Council in May 1882. Twelve years later it 
became a legal holiday by act of Congress. 
Several years later McGuire wrote the follow- 
ing article on the meaning of Labor Day:) 

On this day the hosts of labor shout their 
Hosannahs, From a thousand groves and 
hillsides, by rippling brooks and gurgling 
streams, comes the glad acclaim. 

No festival of martial glory or warrior’s 
renown is this; no pageant pomp of warlike 
conquest, no glory of fratricidal strife attend 
this day. 

It is dedicated to peace, civilization, and 
the triumphs of industry. It is a demon- 
stration of fraternity and the harbinger of a 
better age—a more chivalrous time, when 
labor shall be best honored and well re- 
warded. 

Pagan feasts and Christian observances 
have come down to us through the long 
ages. But it was reserved for this century, 
and for the American people, to give birth 
to Labor Day. In this they honor the toilers 
of the earth, and pay homage to those who 
- from rude nature have delved and carved 

all the comfort and grandeur we behold. 

More than all, the thought, the concep- 
tion, yea the very inspiration of this holi- 
day came from men in the ranks of the 
working people—men active in uplifting 
their fellows, and leading them to better 
conditions. It came from a little group 
in New York City, the Central Labor Union, 
which had just been formed, and which 
in later years attained widespread influence. 

On May 8, 1882, the writer made the 
proposition. He urged the propriety of 
setting aside 1 day in the year to be desig- 
nated as “Labor Day,” and to be established 
as @ general holiday for the laboring classes. 
He advised the day should first be cele- 
brated by a street parade, which would pub- 
licly show the strength and esprit de corps 
of the trade and labor organizations. Next 
the parade should be followed by a picnic 
or festival in some grove, and the proceeds 
of the same be divided on this semicoop- 
erative plan, viz: 

Each union or organization should get 
as many tickets as it desired to sell; the 
more sold the greater would be the benefits 

“to the society selling them. Each society 
should be allowed to keep all the money 
realized by sale of tickets through its mem- 
bers. In the end, each of the bodies par- 
ticipating should contribute to the ex- 
penses in proportion to its membership. 

It was further argued Labor Day should 
be observed as 1 festal day in the year for 
public tribute to the genius of American 
industry. There were other worthy holi- 
days representative of the religious, civil 
and military spirit. But none representa- 
tive of the industrial spirit—the great vital 
force of every nation. He suggested the 
first Monday in September of every year 
for such a holiday, as it would come at the 
most pleasant season of the year, nearly 
midway between the Fourth of July and 
Thanksgiving, and would fill a wide gap 
in the chronology of legal holidays. 

The first Labor Day parade and festival 
of. the Central Labor Union of New York 
City on- September 5, 1882, was simply an 
imposing success. From that day on, it 
became a fixed institution in the United 
States, observed today in every city of the 
land. The plan was next endorsed by the 
annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the general assembly of 
the Knights of Labor. It spread rapidly 
from city to city, and from town to town. 
City councils and State legislatures took it 
up, and made it a legal holiday, until finally 
on June 28, 1894, it became a national holi- 
day by act of Congress. . 
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There was a time, and it is not many years 
ago, when the trade union and the labor 
movement of America were too insignificant 
for Presidents, Governors, mayors, city 
councilmen or public men to consider, much 
less honor. Trade unions were of no con- 
sequence; trade unionists were harmless fa- 
natics. Now they are of more weight, more 
influential, more powerful. No longer can 
they be sneered down or cajoled; they must 
be met, they must be recognized. 





Hon. J. Bayard Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include editorials from the 
Fayetteville Observer, the Wilmington 
Morning Star, and the Robesonian, 
North Carolina, daily newspapers, re- 
garding the life and accomplishments of 
a former Member of this House, the late 
Honorable J. Bayard Clark. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Fayetteville (N.C.) Observer, 

Aug. 28, 1959] 
J. Bayvarp CLiarK: We Lose A WISE FRIEND 


Former Congressman J. Bayard Clark, who 
died in Fayetteville Wednesday, was a gen- 
tleman of discriminating intelligence, who 
for 20 consecutive years had used a profound 
capacity for constructive work in the interest 
of his district, his State, and his Nation. 

If we were called on to characterize him 
by a single word, that word would have to 
be “intelligence.” 

That intelligence was applied to a versa- 
tile life which included farming, teaching, 
practicing law and serving as the president 
of a bank, but in its most important appli- 
cation it was to serving the Seventh North 
Carolina District in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives for 10 consecutive terms from 1928 
to 1948. 

To this intelligence he added the two vir- 
tues of diligence and integrity, both personal 
and public. 

As a freshman Congressman in his first 
term under a Republican administration 
Bayard Clark saw a bubble burst. He saw 
the economy of the United States plunged 
from a frenzied financial inflation to the 
deadening desperate depths of the great de- 
pression. 

The great depression ruined many Ameri- 
cans and unhorsed the Republican Party, so 
in his third term Bayard Clark was a mem- 
ber of the Democratic-majority, coping with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New Deal, 
cocky, bouncy, experimentative, and along 


its leading edges, polluted with dangerous ° 


radi iS 
One of the greatest achievements of Bay- 
ard Clark’s career was to serve with a hand- 


they kept the Roosevelt revolution on 

the tracks of reason, saved the States from 
being totally engulfed in the new federalism. 
But when the militant authorization dic- 
tatorship of Adolph Hitler found the United 
States fighting a war for survival, Bayard 
Clark was among those who sensed that some 
of the luxuries of liberty had to be sacrificed 
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tem in the interest of victory. He 
backed the hand of the President’s efforts to 
create a war machine which would be effi- 
cient in depth because its leadership had 
authority to act without undue debate. 

As a member of the important Rules Com- 
mittee of the House, Bayard Clark played an 
important role in the design of legislation 
aimed at victory. 

Three years after that victory, Bayard 
Clark laid aside his congressional toga and 
retired, an undefeated champion, to resume 
private life among his friends and neighbors. 

As a Congressman, Bayard Clark was more 
of a worker than a speaker. He was the 
antithesis of- such figures as Bilbo, Huey 
Long, and Joe McCarthy. He was not a 
headline seeker. His weapon was reason 
rather than words. He continually demon- 
strated that he would rather be right than 
popular. 

Though a polished speaker, he studiously 
avoided hyperbole and borhbast. His aim 
was to inform his audience, to make them 
think rather than to applaud. 

But his fellow North Carolinians in 10 
successive elections gave him the pleasant 
applause of the soft rustling of votes falling 
into the ballot boxes. 

His campaign speeches were not vindic- 
tive, nor concerned especially with person- 
alities, as much as with the explanation of 
issues. With him on the hustings, courtesy 
was a long suit. 

And he was proud of his agricultural her- 
itage, never let the voters forget that his 
hands knew the feel of plowshares and that 
his eyes were familiar with the contours of 
the southern end of a northbound mule. 

The voters loved him for that and for his 
straightforward, unspectacular service to 
them and to America. They loved him be- 
cause he did something about the price of 
tobacco, about the development of a river, 
about the improvement of a great harbor. 
And they loved him in droves. 

Bayard Clark will live long in the affec- 
tions of his friends in Fayetteville and his 
constituents of the Seventh District as a 
gentleman, a scholar, and as a working rep- 
resentative of the people. 





[From the Wilmington (N.C.) Morning Star, 
Aug. 28, 1959] 


J. BAYARD CLARK, A MAN OF SERVICE 


The 22 years J. Bayard Clark represented 
the Seventh North Carolina District in Con- 
gress were marked by able and honorable 
service to his district, State, and Nation. 

The admiration he enjoyed from his con- 
stituents in the seven counties and his con- 
temporaries on Capitol Hill was based on 
respect for this integrity and his conscienti- 
ous devotion to duty. His political philoso- 
phy might well be termed conservative- 
progressive. He was not a liberal spender. 
Yet, when a sound proposition merited Fed- 
eral assistance, he invariably cast his vote 
for it. 

Many Wilmingtonians will remember when 
Mr. Clark came here, at their request, and 
publicly proposed the establishment of Wil- 
mington College. At that time there was a 
veterans’ education program. Farsighted 
citizens felt it could be made the basis for a 
college. So, Mr. Clark gave sparkle and new 
appeal to the idea with the result that it 
was soon adopted. The community always 
should be grateful for his assistance on this 
project. 

Always a friend of the farmer, Mr. Clark 
@ supporter of all measures for the pro- 
on of the tobacco producer. Leaf con- 

trol and price stabilization received his con- 
stant advocacy. He will always be counted 
among those leaders who brought security 
and economic betterment to the tobacco 
farmer. 

After his well-earned retirement from the 
House in 1948, Mr. Clark continued to be 
an influence for the good of the party he 
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served so long and well. His counsel was 
sought by all interested in various and nu- 
merous civic activities in the Seventh Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Clark’s numerous constructive achieve- 
ments will be remembered in the Seventh 
District. And, in his death in Payetteville, 
his many friends and acquaintances will 
mourn a Christian gentleman who gave so 
many years of his life in behalf of his fellow 
men. 


[From the Robesonian, Aug. 31, 1959] 
DURABLE CONGRESSMAN 


For more than 20 years, J. Bayard Clark 
represented the Seventh North Carolina Dis- 
trict in Congress. Those years included some 
of the most hectic of modern times, in the 
economic depression of the early 1930's. It 
was a period of so many changes, in and out 
of Government, that a show of stability was 
reassuring. 

Mr. Clark was &@ man who pursued the even 
tenor of his ways in good times and bad. He 
spoke so seldom on the floor of the House 
that his colleagues paid attention whenever 
he did speak. He worked quietly and effec- 
tively. He kept out of political trouble most 
of the time, by anticipating it and dealing 
with it in advance, before it became fully 
developed. 

When a conflict of interest arose among his 
constituents, Representative Clark helped to 
work out the differences. During his long 
tenure of office, there was little division in 
the district. His ties were closest with his 
home county, Bladen, and his adopted 
county, Cumberland. . Yet he was regarded 
as Robeson’s Congressman in the fullest 
sense, except for birth of residence, and 
apparently the attitude in the rest of the dis- 
trict was much the same. 


Representative Clark could show the grav- 
est concern over problems that another man 
might have treated lightly. For example, 
when it was proposed that a low-head dam 
be constructed across Lumber River here for 
the benefit of Carolina Power & Light Co., 
fishermen raised the question how it would 
affect their sport. It was not much of a 
dam—under water part of the time—and the 
powerplant waS a big asset to the county. 
But Mr. Clark called a hearing in Lumberton, 
and fishermen, along with power company 
representatives and other interested parties, 
had their say. The fishermen found out that 
similar dams elsewhere, along with discharge 
of warm water into rivers, had improved fish- 
ing. The Congressman could have passed 
judgment in the matter on the basis of in- 
formation he already had. Instead, he let 
the fishermen argue the subject with experts 
at the hearing, and they went away looking 
forward to the action they had opposed. 

After more than 20 years’ service in Wash- 
ington, Representative Clark anounced he 
would not be a candidate for office again. 
He retired according to plan. Most of his 
career had seemed to go the same way—as 
he planned it. If he had setbacks and sur- 
prises at times, there was little outward 
evidence of them. Sometimes a heckler in 
an audience “would become annoying. Mr. 
Clark would go on speaking. Before he got 
through, he would tell some joke that 
answered the heckler effectively, working it 
into his speech as though it had been there 
all the time. 

Mr. Clark was less spectacular than some 
of his colleagues in Congress. He seldom 
made national headlines. His voting record 
was largely the same as that of the Demo- 
cratic administration. In a period of drastic 
economic and governmental upheaval, the 
people of his district looked for someone to 
see them through. He filled that need. In 
Congress, as in the district, he was relied 
upon in the virtual certainty that he would 
be there next time. 
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In its own way, Mr. Clark’s record as & 

was highly successful. To & 

large extent, he did what he set out to do. 

If it was unspectacuiar, it was because he 

planned it that way, ascertaining what the 

people of his district wanted and serving 
them dependably. 





The Military Function 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 9 of this year Brig. Gen. Hugh B. 
Hester, U.S. Army, retired, had a letter 
printed in the Wall Street Journal. This 
letter addresses itself to the question of 
the proper role of the military in our 
civilian society. Coming as it does, from 
a man who has had a distinguished ca- 
reer in the military service, I think it 
deserves special attention. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recozp, I 
include the letter, as follows: 

Tue MiLrrary FUNCTION 


Eprror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

In commenting upon your most interesting 
editorial, ““‘The Obsolescent General” (June 
30), I would like to add that few indeed, if 
any, who are familiar with the abilities of 
Generals Taylor and Gavin would question 
their competence in the special field of mili- 
tary tactics and trategy. But is obsoles- 
cence the question (a term General Taylor 
placed upon himself), or is it a question of 
misinterpretation or misconception of the 
function or role of the military class in a 
democratic society? 

Is it a proper function of any active mili- 
tary leader to presume to determine that 
“America must be prepared to fight ‘limited’ 
wars as well as allout thermo-nuclear con- 
flicts” (William Henry Chamberlin’s column, 
same date)? Presumably it is or was the 
function of the President and Congress to 
determine the kind, the time and place of 
war, if any, the United States was to fight. 
Likewise until recently it was the function of 
the President with the advice and consent of 
the U.S. Senate, and through the agency of 
the State Department, to develop and de- 
termine foreign policy for the United States. 

Throughout most of my 34 years of regu- 
lar Army service (1917-51) it was the func- 
tion of the Secretary of War with the aid of 
his top military advisers to inform the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the capabilities of the 
Army Establishment at a given time and to 
inform each what additional forces, if any, 
would be necessary to support a proposed or 
given policy of the Federal Government. It 
most certainly was not the function of any- 
one in the Army to tell the policy-making 
bodies of the Government that it was neces- 
sary to set up forces to fight any particular 
kind of war. 

The assumption of this policy-making 
power by the US. military is something very 
recent and, I believe, most dangerous to our 
democratic society unless promptly brought 
under effective control. A free society and 
the garrison state are as opposite as the 
poles. The military must be limited to 
carrying out orders, not entrusted with the 
responsibility of making policies for the se- 
curity of the Nation. They are utterly un- 
prepared to do this. 
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Within the past few years the military 
leaders of this Nation—and I must add with 
the encouragement and support of powerful 
civilian forces—have accumulated powers 
quite similar to the great German General 
Staff-before both World Wars. If we really 
and truly want to become what we allegedly 
fight, let’s do so, but let’s not compound the 
mistake by claiming we are doing so in or- 
der to preserve the free society. I know of 
no better or quicker way of destroying our 
freedom and probably the human species. 

HuGH B, Hester, 
Brigadier General, U.S. Army, Retired. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, - 





It Can’t Happen Where? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us have discussed devaluation of the 
currency and its resulting tragedy to 170 
million people. We have cited instance 
after instance where disaster ensued. 

Now we have another in that far away 
but very large new nation of Indonesia. 

The Washington Star, August 29, had 
a thought-provoking editorial which I 
herewith insert: 

Djakarta, the capital of Indonesia, is a city 
of approximately 3 million residents.” A mix- 
ture of modern and primitive, it is in normal 
times a busy and bustling metropolis—the 
major center of commerce and banking for 
the republic of 85 million persons. As a gov- 
ernment city, it may have Some resemblance 
to Washington. As a business and banking 
capital, it may have even closer resemblance 
to New York. 

On a recent day, however, the normal 
bustle of Djakarta was stilled.- All of its banks 
and most of its shops were ‘closed. So-called 
security forces were patroling the streets and 
guarding the locked entrances to the stock 
exchange, the banking houses and the larger 
business establishments. Military police 
were checking automobiles leaving the city. 

Why? It was because Indonesia for 
months past has been drifting steadily and 
inexorably into what its own editorialists 
refer to as a “financial mess.” It had be- 
come a victim, in the traditional sense that 
has prevailed in other countries before it, 
of inflation. And without advance warning, 
at the close of an earlier and normal busi- 
ness day, the government had announced 
drastic steps which it hoped—and probably 
no more than hoped—would arrest this 
progress toward complete fiscal disaster. It 
was the government that ordered the banks 
closed and foreign-exchange transactions 
suspended. It “froze” 90 percent of each 
bank account above a certain deposit fig- 
ure—not only those held in individual 
names but those, of business establishments 
with payrolls and costs to meet. It set an 
arbitrary new rate at which the rupiah 
would be exchangeable into foreign cur- 
rency—when it would be exchangeable again 
at all. And in one appalling stroke it de- 
creed that all bank notes of 500 and 1,000 
rupiah face value henceforth would be worth 
only 10 percent of these specified face values. 

It was implied, at least, that these steps 
would strike hardest at “profiteers” or in 
any case at those who had so much money 
that they would not suffer unduly by losing 
90 percent’ of some of it or getting along 
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indefinitely without most of it. It was in- 
teresting, though, that nongovernmental 
commentators estimated that 80 percent of 
the adult population would be “immediately 


and personally affected.” Even the leading . 


Communist newspaper expressed concern 
that many more working people than esti- 
mated by the government would be hurt by 
this severe treatment for a severe ailment. 

This may, perhaps, be the only way left 
to combat inflation in Indonesia—and it 
may work, though at deep cost to many. It 
does not, however, encourage support for the 
head-in-the-sand prattle that inflation is 
only a scare word employed by political “re- 
actionaries” who advocate prudence and re- 
sponsibility in a government’s policies of 
fiscal management. 





The Public Works Veto: A Hollow Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENVER D. HARGIS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. HARGIS. Mr. Speaker, the only 
proposed new start on a water resources 
project in southeast Kansas—a $400,000 
allocation for Elk City Dam on the Elk 
River—got the ax when the public works 
appropriations bill went to conference. 
So it cannot be said that I had any ax 
of my-own to grind when I cast what 
turned out to be a futile vote yesterday 
in favor of overriding the President’s 
shortsighted, dictatorial, and totally un- 
justified veto of this bill. 

I am unable to muster much sorrow 
for the few backsliding Democrats who 
failed to rally to this noblest of causes. 
But my heart goes out, in deep and sin- 
cere sympathy, to the poor Republican 
Members who fought long and hard to 
get badly needed water projects in their 
own districts into this year’s bill—and 
then were compelled, by party pressure 
and the implacable Eisenhower will, to 
smash their own handiwork and betray 
the people they represent. 

If this can be construed as another 
victory for the administration, it is a hol- 
low victory indeed—and a victory won 
at the expense of legitimate progress in 
a vital area of the national welfare. 

I have always believed that Congress- 
men who came from areas of water 
shortage or flooding were the best. judges 
of the needs of that area, and when any 
such Congressman proved his case to 
the Public Works Committee, and who 
had the Engineers’ survey accepting his 
request and showing its need,’ and the 
Public Works Committee then refers the 
project as essential to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and the Appropria- 
tions Committee then approves such ap- 
propriations; this I had always thought 
was good evidence that our country’s 
needs were proven. But it seems that 
one who has probably never seen the 
area, and knows nothing of the hard- 
ship and needs of the people, must be 
the final judge. The President stopped 
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this progress merely because he says 
eventual total cost of 67 projects would 
have been $800 million over an indeter- 
minate period of years, and yet in the 
next breath he will ask many times this 
sum for other countries, each year. 

It was also my personal conviction 
that assuring a continuing program of 
improved domestic water resources was 
far more important than pouring un- 
limited funds into our lavish, wasteful, 
hopelessly mismanaged foreign aid pro- 
gram. This idea of mine remains un- 
changed, and is shared by a good many 
of my constituents. I eagerly await the 
day when it takes hold on so widespread 
a scale that something will have to be 
done about it—and I do not believe that 
day is far off. 

Meanwhile, we are faced, presumably, 
with the necessity of accepting a veto- 
proof, progress-proof, and extensively 
watered-down water resources program 
for fiscal 1960. 

There are a great many people in this 
country who have endured, as have my 
fellow citizens in southeast Kansas, 
water shortages that can only be met 
by Federal reservoir construction, and 
sudden water surpluses in the form of 
devestating floods that can only be 
stopped by federally constructed reser- 
voirs—either too much or too little, but 
never any equitable balance. 

These people are fed to the teeth with 
delays. The Republican-controlled press 
is finding it increasingly difficult to sell 
them on the idea that Ike and the 
Budget Bureau can do no wrong—and 
that an idle, undeveloped damsite— 
authorized for construction that may 
even get started within their lifetime, 
if they live to ripe old ages—is a dam- 
site better than no damsite at all. But 
the papers keep plugging away, and I 
am sure their tone and attitude will 
undergo no radical change. Fortunately, 
their readers are bright enough to see 
through the thick fog of propaganda— 
and fed up enough to do something about 
it, comes next November. 

Anyway, the chambers of commerce 
who flood congressional offices with pleas 
that the administration’s big economy 
drive be supported at all costs, are now 
getting their wish. These are the same 
organizations, of course, who annually 
send delegations fo Washington to plead 
for an immediate start on water proj- 
ects affecting the future of their area. 
I am anxious to see how they reconcile 
one plea with the other, on the basis of 
this latest veto.. 

I can only hope that in the event the 
other Kansas new starts, on Council 
Grove and Wilson Reservoirs, get by- 
passed this year—which seems highly 
likely at the moment—I will not receive 
the usual batch of indignant letters, tele- 
grams, and telephone calls asking, 
“Where were you when all this was go- 
ingon?” - 

My answer will be that I was right 
there on the House floor, doing my best 
to see that this country gets the water 
projects it so desperately needs—budg- 
eted or not. 
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Truckers Urged To Curtail Travel Over 
Labor Day Weekend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news story from the 
Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of August 
31, 1959, which includes a statement by 
Gov. David L..Lawrence of Pennsylvania 
regarding safety on the highways during 
the upcoming Labor Day weekend: 
TRUCKERS ARE URGED To CurTAIL TRAVEL Over 

LaBor DAY WEEKEND 

The Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association 
today urged truck operators to curtail all 
truck movements during the forthcoming 
Labor Day weekend. 

The request suggested that only emergency 
shipments or the transportation of perishabie 
commodities be scheduled. 

Truckdrivers who must be on the road 
during the 72-hour holiday were reminded 
to extend every courtesy to other highway 
users, They were additionally cautioned that 
many passenger car drivers will be traveling 
on strange roads and the professional driver 
should be alert for opportunities to help 
when needed. 

It was noted that traffic will be unusually 
heavy because of returning summer vaca- 
tionists. Families returning from tours and 
outings in time for September 8 school open- 
ings was also cited as a reason for increased 
traffic congestion. 

The PMTA regularly asks truck operators 
to reduce operations during periods of peak 
travel as one phase of its continuing award- 
winning program to promote courtesy and 
safety on Pennsylvania highways. 

Meanwhile, Gov. David L. Lawrence today 
urged Pennsylvanians to drive with partic- 
ular care during the Labor Day holiday 
weekend. 

“If Pennsylvania's motorists are to enjoy 
a safe holiday—and I hope they do—every- 
one must drive lawfully and carefully, since 
traffic accidents are basically the result of 
human error,” he said. 

“There are volumes of statistics to prove 
that accidents don’t happen—they are 
caused. 

“People are killed or injured because of 
drunken driving, excessive speed, fatigue. 

“Thes@ are some of the more serious 
causes but it does not matter whether the 
driving error was large or small, since either 
could result in equal disaster. 

“Twenty-nine persons died on Pennsyl- 
vania’s streets and highways during last 
year’s Labor Day holiday. Many more were 
hurt. 

“The attitude of most drivers, unfortu- 
nately, is that it is the fellow in the other 
car who becomes involved in accidents. 

“The truth is that every one of us has at 
one time or another been guilty of com- 
mitting a driving error which very well could 
have ended in misfortune. 

“Whenever you are behind the wheel, re- 
member the fifth commandment: Thou 
shalt not kill. ‘ 

“Nearly all of us would shudder at the 
thought of destroying a fellow human being 
with a revolver, knife, or poison; too often 
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we forget an automobile improperly handled 
is a lethal weapon. 

“Life is too valuable to sacrifice it as 
cheaply as we did last Labor Day weekend 
when 29 died. 

“If you are taking a trip during the holi- 
day, please remember your destination is 
only halfway home. You still have to return 
home safely before your holiday trip is com- 
plete. Be a safe driver in a safe car. Be 
sure your holiday trip is a round trip.” 





Voteless Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN . 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the House is once more going through 
the familiar procedure of attempting to 
get a District home rule bill to.the floor 
for a vote. The people of the Nation 
clearly favor home rule for their Capital 
City. The people of the Capital City ob- 
viously favor representation to go along 
with the taxation they already enjoy. 
The traditions of the Nation make the 
desirability of home rule self-evident. 
The arguments for home rule and the 
reasons for the opposition to it have 
been neatly summed up in a fine edito- 
rial appearing in the Portland Oregonian 
on August 3. Under unanimous consent 
I include this editorial in the Recorp: 

VorTeLess AMERICANS 


The long, frustrating struggle for home 
rule for the District of Columbia, which has 
common boundaries with the city of Wash- 
ington, again has reached a critical stage in 
the House of Representatives. Home rule 
leaders are circulating a discharge petition to 
get a bill out of the grasp of the District 
Committee, in which a subcommittee con- 
trolled by southern Democrats is adamantly 
opposed to Washington self-government. 

The Senate adopted a home rule bill July 
15, for the fifth time in the past decade. 
This year it was a bill by Senator WAYNE 
L. Morse, Democrat, of Oregon. It would 
give the District the right to elect a mayor, 
a legislative council of nine members and a 
nonvoting delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

But the House has not even been per- 
mitted to vote on a home rule bili in the 
past decade. Since 1950, the white popula- 
tion of the District has dropped ffom 64 per- 
cent to 47 percent, and the Negro population 
has increased from 36 percent to 53 percent. 
The southerners who dominate the House 
District Committee and the Rules Committee 
have bottled up each Senate bill and all 
House biils on the subject. They are not 
about to risk election of Negroes to city gov- 
ernment, thus to establish a precedent un- 
popular in the South, 

There are other causes of opposition to 
home rule for the Nation's Capital, however. 
Of the 69 square miles of the District, 53 per- 
cent is tax exempt (43 percent federally 
owned, much of the rest owned by foreign 
governments for embassies, etc.). Of the 
total income of the District, 32 per- 
cent is paid by the U.S. Government. Some 
opponents fear higher taxes, sincé the Con- 
gress contributes a recent average of 12 per- 
eent to municipal costs. 

For 70 years, Washington had a good meas- 
ure of self-rule. Them, after exposure of 
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scandalous inefficiency and fiscal mismange- 
ment in municipal affairs, Congress took 
over. For the past 81 years, Washington has 
been administered by four committees of 
Congress and three commissioners appointed 
by the President, one of whom is by tradi- 
tion an Army engineer. 

Besides burdening Congress with the 
minutiae of city government and depriving 
the people of a voice in their own affairs, 
this system has proved to be awkward, The 
House and Senate District Committees do 
not always see eye to eye. And the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees may 
not ‘agree with either, or each other. De- 
spite this, Washington has had good gov- 
ernment in recent years. 

The most stubborn opposition to self-gov- 
ernment is aroused by the racial issue. And 
this conflict between what Americans say 
and how they live hurts the Nation’s pres- 
tige abroad. Washington integrated its 
schools with a minimum of friction after the 
Supreme Court’s ruling. But Congress re- 
fuses white and colored alike a vote if they 
live in Washington, except in the single in- 
stance of electing delegates to national con- 
ventions. 

Since Congress has adopted only one bill 
withdrawn from a stubborn committee since 
1910, the move to thaw the self-government 
bill may get nowhere. The petition, how- 
ever, has spurred the House District Com- 
mittee to hold hearings. If a bill could be 
moved to the floor, it would have an excel- 
lent chance of passage. Congress should 
find a way to get around the southern road- 
block and restore these minimum civil rights 
of Americans living in the Nation's Capital. 





Tolls on Waterborne Commerce or Vessels 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the City 
Council of the City of San Diego in the 
30th Congressional District of Califor- 
nia, has consistently followed the pol- 
icy of opposing the establishment of any 
policies by the Federal Government 
leading to the levying or collection of 
tolls on waterborne commerce or vessels 
for the use of harbors, channels, or wa- 
terways within the territorial boundaries 
of any State, except tolls imposed pur- 
suant to a treaty or agreement with an- 
other country. 


Mr. Speaker, I respectfully call your 
attention to the following resolution 
adopted by the city council of San Diego, 
Calif. : 

RESOLUTION 156572 

Be it resolved by the Council of the City 
of San Diego, as follows: 

“That the enactment of legislation or the 
establishment of any policies by the Féderal 
Government leading to the levying or col- 
lection of tolls on waterborne commerce or 
vessels for the use of harbors, channels, or 
waterways within the territorial boundaries 
of any-State, except tolls imposed pursuant 
to a treaty or agreement with another coun- 
try, is hereby opposed. 

PHILLIP ACKER, 
City Clerk. 

Evra F. HaMeEn, 
Deputy. 
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Old Glory Raised Over Fairless Hills, Pa., 
by Pennsylvania Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Michael A. Musmanno 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following news story which 
appeared in the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain 
Speaker of August 31, 1959, reporting the 
role played by Justice Michael A. Mus- 
manno of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in raising the American Flag over 
Fairless Hills, Pa., for the first time in 
that community’s history. Justice Mus- 
manno is to be highly commended for 
his patriotic activities in this and in 
many other matters: 


RaIsE FLAG AT FAIRLESS HILis 


FarrRLess Hituis, Pa.—Justice Michael A. 
Musmanno and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
raised Old Glory over the Fairless Hills Post 
Office today and the justice said Francis 
Scott Key could have been no happier. 

Key wrote the “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

For Justice Musmanno, @ member of the 
State supreme court, it was the culmination 
of a weeks-long fight to have the flag flown 
from the postoffice all the time. 

Both the justice and VFW, of which he is 
a State officer, asserted along about mid- 
summer that they were appalled at so little 
flagfilying in this 6-year-old community. 

They were told that deed restrictions and 
other physical difficulties forbade the erec- 
tion of permanent flagpoles in the huge 
housing development. Television aerials and 
radio antennae also are banned, all this, the 
developers explained, in an effort to keep 
the landscape attractive. 

Justice Musmanno and fellow-members of 
the VFW brought a flag to Fairless Hills. 
The justice climbed a ladder and for a few 
moments held the Stars and Stripes over the 
post office. - 

This gesture and the justice’s comments 
brought sharp rejoinders from the post- 
master, Mrs. Catharine Wright. 

She said the building used as a post office 
is rented and therefore subject to the same 
deed restrictions as any private citizen’s 
property. Then, tartly, she suggested that 
Justice Musmanno devote himself to the 
supreme court, and let her run the post 
Office. 

She termed the flagraising theatrical and 
an unwarranted reflection upon herself as a 
Government representative and upon the 
patriotism of the people generally. She 
added that there could be no question about 
that patriotism. 

Mrs. Wright was not on hand for today’s 
ceremonies. In her stead was her assistant, 
Harry Shelley. 

Said the justice: 

“Although Mrs. Wright is not here I want 
to express my congratulations and thanks to 
her, even though she threw a few verbal 
rollingpins at me, and I perhaps dropped a 
few chiding feathers on her. I know her 
heart was right. 

“Iam particularly happy that the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars has been successful in our 
campaign to have the flag properly honored 
in Fairless Hill.” + 

Trim in his VFW uniform, the Justice was 
flanked by four other officers of the organ- 
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ization: Willis Bosch, commander of the 
Bucks County council; Gilbert Herman, 
eighth district commander; Walter Holzer, 
commander of the Levittown Post; and Ed- 
ward Boehmer, commander of the Falls 
Township Post. 

About 100 people gathered to watch what 
the Justice called a sweet and memorable 
ritual. 





Origin and Functioning of the U.S. Sug 


Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. INOUYE. _ Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a speech pre- 
sented by Mr. Slator M. Miller, vice pres- 
ident of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association, entitled “The Origin and 
Functioning of the U.S. Sugar Act.” 

The maintenance of a good and 
healthy sugar industry is important, not 
only to the people of the State of Hawaii, 
but to all the people of the United 
States. 

I feel certain that the information 
contained in this speech will be of great 
interest to the Members.«of this Con- 
gress. It follows: 

THE ORIGIN AND FUNCTIONING OF THE U.S. 
SucGar Act 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is my pleasure to 
talk with you this morning about a success- 
ful Government agricultural program, cov- 
ered by the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended. 
This is a good law. It confers as many bene- 
fits upon the buyers of the commodity as it 
does on the producers. In fact there are 
many who feel the consumers have had the 
best of it, but we shall not. argue the point 
here. This is a law of our country which 
guarantees a major market within its bound- 
aries for producers in foreign areas. Not 
only that, but one which guarantees these 
foreign producers a share in the continued 
growth of the U.S. market as well. I know 
of no other country in which such a guaran- 
tee prevails. 

I am sure we are all aware of the serious 
difficulties usually encountered in trying to 
legislate farm programs, no matter where. 
The problem is not limited to the United 
States where huge surplus supplies of basic 
crops overshadow and dominate the market. 
Many other countries have had their farm 
problems and continue to wrestle with them 
today. 

HISTORICAL REVIEW 

So it may be of interest to you gentlemen 
whose combined efforts provide the technol- 
ogy, the know-how, to raise the sugarcane of 
the world, t6 inquire into the roots of this 
program, to see how there developed a prac- 
tical formula of control which has remained 
but little changed in basic concept since the 
Jones-Costigan Act, the predecessor of to- 
day’s law, was enacted by the Congress a 
quarter of a century ago. 

In order to understand this we must go 
back, briefly, over the years to the time of the 
founding of the United States of America, for 
it was in 1789, shortly after this country 
gained its , that the Govern- 
ment imposed the first tariff on raw sugar in 
order to raise revenue. I might say that in 
speaking of tariffs I shall refer to raw sugar 
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unless I specify otherwise. At that time, 
and through most of the next century, im- 
port duties and domestic excise taxes were 
the major sources of Government receipts. 
The sugar tariff for revenue yielded close 
to 20 percent of all import duties. This 
duty remained on sugar continuously until 
1890, holding at about 214 cents a pound dur- 
ing most of the period but ranging from 1 
to 3% cents a pound. 

In 1890, the U.S: Treasury had a surplus 
and the need to maintain a sugar tariff to 
produce revenue was no longer pressing. 
The duty on sugar, then 214 cents per pound, 
was repealed, and since this removed tariff 
protection from the domestic producers a 
compensating bounty of 2 cents per pound 
to these producers was established. These 
actions had a particular effect in two of 
the then substantial producing areas—Ha- 
wali and Cuba. In the case of Cuba produc- 
tion was markedly stimulated when the re- 
moval of the tariff further opened the 
American market. On the other hand, Ha- 
wali was hurt badly by the discontinuance of 
the sugar duty since, by treaty, the Hawaiian 
producers had enjoyed tariff protection along 
with domestic producers but were not now 
eligible for the domestic bounty. 

Four years later, in 1894, the tariff was 
again levied on sugar, the bounty system dis- 
continued. At this time a different economic 
reasoning prevailed.. The new tariff was im- 
posed not to produce revenue but to protect 
the burgeoning ‘domestic industry and, in- 
cidentally, to restore Hawaii to a preferred 
position in the American market. The pro- 
tective tariff system remained in effect un- 
til the year 1934 when the present quota 
system came into being with the passage of 
the Jones-Costigan Act. 

Let us pause now to take a backward look 
at.the then state of the sugar industry. In 
doing so it is well to remember that with 
the Cuban Reciprocity Treaty becoming ef- 
fective December 27, 1903, the fortunes of 
the sugar industries of Cuba and the United 
States .became closely entwined. You will 
recall that under reciprocity the tariff on 
all imports from Cuba became and still is 
20 percent less than the regular tariff rates 
applied on imports from other countries. 
Under this impetus the Cuban sugar indus- 
try expanded rapidly, largely with American 
capital. The preferential tariff favoring im- 
ports from Cuba also influenced a marked 
change in our sources of foreign sugar. In 
1900 slightly less than half of our sugar 
from foreign lands came from’Cuba but by 
1913 virtually all our imported sugar was 
from that country. 

The tariff preference afforded Cuba and 
the tariff protection afforded the domestic 
industry during these years was small in 
comparison to the assistance given by many 
countries to their sugar industries. High 
tariffs, import controls, exchange controls, 
internal taxes, and State monopolies kept 
sugar prices in many foreign countries at 
such a high level that per capita con- 


Both the domestic and Cuban sugar in- 
dustries had difficulties through most of the 
1920's. Also, toward the close of that 
decade a world depression in sugar became 
serious. Rapid increase in production in 
certain countries and disruption of normal 

tion in most countries was the rule, 

L to tremendous advances in sugar 
technology. It is interesting to note that it 
was during this period that the Interna- 
tional Society of Sugar Cane Technologists 
was founded. When the world depressicn 
im sugar became serious in the late 1920's, 
domestic producers again turned to the Con- 
gress asking for help in the traditional man- 
ner, Le., to raise tariffs still higher to offset 
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world price reductions. As a result, under 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act the duty on 
Cuban sugar was raised to 2 cents a pound 
and the duty on other foreign sugar was 
raised to 2% cents. But the world price 
kept falling until by May 1932 the world 
price of raw sugar dropped to less than 1 
cent a pound. The U.S. price had followed 
the world price downward until it reached 
the depression low of less than 3 cents a 
pound, which was the 2-cent duty on Cuban 
sugar plus the world price an the freight to 
Cuba. It became obvious that the tariff had 
ceased to be an effective remedy for domestic 
sugar ills. In addition, there was ample evi- 
dence that our 2-cent tariff on Cuban sugar 
was causing severe suffering to the Cuban 
people and its increase, or even continuance, 
would bring further hardship. Already, eco- 
nomic ruin and revolution was the order 
of the day. Something new and radical had 
to be done. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission made a care- 
ful appraisal of the situation and reported 
on the failure of the tariff to solve the sugar 
problem. The Commission went further. 
The Chairman, in a letter to the President 
of the United States, dated April 11, 1933, 
pointed out that the price had declined to 
disaster levels for both United States and 
Cuban producers; that both the domestic 
industry and that of Cuba required price 
relief; that prices ghould be raised by limit- 
ing, through a quota system, the supply of 
sugar offered for sale in this country; and, 
that if some type of quota system were in- 
stituted by this country, the duty on Cuban 
sugar might be reduced. It is important to 
bear in mind the importance to Cuba of this 
recommendation since it would provide a 
means through iricreased returns from sugar 
to rehabilitate its economy and stabilize its 
government. 

A year parsed before the basic suggestions 
of the Tariff Commission could be put into 
effect. It was a year marked by numerous 
conferences by representatives of the sugar 
industry and government officials to develop 
a marketing agreement for sugar. After sev- 
eral vain attempts a Stabilization Agreement 
was reached, but the Secretary of Agriculture 
concluded the plan was unworkable. Even 
though the Stabilization Agreement did not 
go into effect, its formulation paved the way 
to the later enactment of the Jones-Costigan 
Act, which became law on May 9, 1934, em- 
bodying the same principles included in the 
Sugar Act that is In effect today. 

The development of the abortive Stabiliza- 
tion Agreement had on the plus side a most 
constructive and important result—one that 
has had added significance as sugar legisla- 
tion has come before the Congress from time 
to time in subsequent years. That is, for 
the first time it demonstrated that the entire 
domestic sugar industry could work together 
to compromise varying interests and pcints 
of view and reach agreement on basic prin- 
ciples. At the hearings before the Committee 
on Agriculture, of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, when it was giving consideration 
to sugar legislation in 1947, the official spokes- 
man for the entire domestic sugar producing 
and refining industry said: : 

“You will appreciate, I know, that the joint 
endorsement and the common approval of all 
five competitive groups, taken together with 
the support and endorsement of this bill 
recorded here this morning * * * is not less 
than a legislative miracle.” 

THE U.S. SUGAR PROGRAM 

Several, acts have succeeded the original 
Jones-Costigan Act with a number of 
changes of major or minor degree but with- 
out substantial basic change. 

The national sugar policy is clearly spelied 
out in the preamble of the act. In plain 
language, the act’s chief purposes are: 

1. To maintain and protect the welfare of 
the domestic sugar industry; 
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2. To assure consumers in the United 
States an adequate supply of sugar at reason- 
able prices; 

3. To promote the export trade of the 
United States. 

The attainment of these objectives in- 
volves: (1) the determination of U.S. total 
sugar requirements; (2) the establishment 
of quotas to the various domestic and for- 
eign sugar supplying areas representing their 
share of the U.S. market; and (3) payments, 
known as “conditional payments,” to domes- 
tic producers of sugar beets and sugarcane 
grown for the production of sugar, provided 
such producers comply with certain labor, 
wage, price, and marketing requirements 
prescrbied by law. Furthermore, the law 
imposes a manufacturers’ tax on sugar s0 
the program is not a burden on the general 
taxpayer. 

To those of you from foreign areas I 
should, perhaps, explain that domestic sugar 
is that produced in the continental United 
States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. Domestic sugar output provides 
about 55 percent of the Nation’s total re- 
quirements. Hence, in order to assure ade- 
quate supplies to consumers at fair and rea- 
sonable prices, sugar must be imported from 
foreign areas. How these imports are con- 
trolled through quotas will be developed 
later. 


ESTIMATE OF SUGAR REQUIREMENTS 


The fundame.utal requirement to the 
proper administration of the Sugar Act is 
the determination each year of the Nation’s 
total sugar requirements. From this de- 
termination of estimated sugar requirements 
stems a system of marketing quotas and the 
sum of all these quotas equals the “esti- 
mate of consumption” as officially announced 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. The act re- 
quires that in establishing the estimate of 
consumption the Secretary have as his ob- 
jective making available on ‘the American 
sugar market sufficient sugar to meet the 
Nation’s needs at prices which are reason- 
able to the consumer and that will provide 
a fair return to producers. The law requires 
the initial determination for any calendar 
year to be announced in December of the 
preceding year. The Secretary may, and fre- 
quently does, change the estimate from time 
to time within the year when, in his opinion, 
conditions warrant such change. The in- 
crease in U.S. population, of itself, brings 
about an annual growth in sugar consump- 
tion of about 150,000 tons. 

To recapitulate: The size of the consump- 
tion estimate (1) determines the total of all 
sugar quotas, domestic and foreign (there- 
by influencing foreign trade); (2) governs 
the amount of sugar that may be made avail- 
able to consumers; (3) by governing the size 
of the domestic area quotas it directly in- 
fluences domestic production; (4) influ- 
ences the price of sugar because of its effect 
on supply. 

Since I have noted an influence on sugar 
price, I hasten to say that the Sugar Act 
is not a price-fixing law. The Secretary has 
no authority under the law to fix sugar 
prices. But, because he does have the power 
and the duty to regulate the Nation's total 
sugar supply and because it is axiomatic that 
supply in relation to demand is a price de- 
terminate, the Secretary can exert a sub- 
stantial influence on the price in the market- 
piace. This is because a phenomenon of 
American life is the near-static yearly per 
capita consumption of sugar, about 100 
pounds, which does not vary as between de- 
pression or prosperity. Due to this steady 
demand the market is sensitive to changes 
in supply. ; 

We can see, then, that should the estimate 
of sugar requirements be set unduly low the 
supply would be limited, the price might 
move to an excessively high figure, and the 
interests of consumers could be prejudiced; 
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on the other hand, should the estimate be 
unduly high the result would most likely be 
a depressed market, and the interests of the 
producer would be jeopardized. It is thus 
Obvious that the Secretary cannot casually 
make his estimates of sugar requirements as 
@ magician pulls a rabbit out of a hat. As 
a matter of fact, the Congress recognized the 
need for great care in determining the esti- 
mate and provided a guide to the Secretary 
by setting forth in the act certain factors 
which the Secretary must consider in arriv- 
ing at his initial determination. Briefly, 
these factors are: 

1. He must use as a basis the quantity of 
direct-consumption sugar distributed for 
consumption during the year ending the 
preceding October 31. 

2. He is required to make allowances for 
deficiencies or surpluses of inventories, and 
for changes in consumption because of 
changes in population and demand condi- 
tions, and the level and trend of consumer 
purchasing power. 

3. He must consider the relationship be- 
tween the price which he expects will result 
from his determination and the general cost 
of Mving in the United States in comparison 
with the relationship between the price of 
sugar and the general cost of living during 
1947-49. 

(The law spcifies sources for certain sta- 
tistics used in these requirements.) 

Although the law does not require it, the 
Secretary holds a public hearing each year, 
usually in November, to obtain the views of 
interested parties as to the proper applica- 
tion and weight of the statutory factors I 
have enumerated. 

From this you can see that serious and 
extensive study and evaluation of many 
complex factors precedes the determination 
of an estimate of consumption. This is 
proper because the size of this figure has an 
influence on all other actions involved in 
the administration of the Sugar Act. 


QUOTAS 


After the Secretary has made his deter- 
mination of sugar requirements, each do- 
mestic producing area and each foreign 
country supplying this country with sugar 
is assigned a quota representing its share 
of the market. Separate quotas are estab- 
lished for each of the following domestic 
producing areas—domestic beet, Mainland 
cane, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. Since the estimate of consumption 
is expressed in short tons, raw value, quotas 
are likewise- expressed in these terms. 
Quotas are calculated strictly in compliance 
with a formula spelled out in the law. This 
formula is rather complicated and is couched 
in legal phraseology so I shall not attempt to 
give it to you in full detail, but we can out- 
line the general pattern. 

Historically, in the years just preceding the 
first Sugar Act, about 55 percent of our total 
sugar supplies came from domestic sources 
and the remaining 45 percent from foreign 
countries, but principally from Cuba. The 
Sugar Acts in effect from 1934 through 1947 
provided for quotas at about this same pro- 
portion. During, and immediately follow- 
ing, World War II all restrictions on pro- 
duction of sugar were lifted. In 1947 con- 
trols were again imposed. Congress that 
year passed the Sugar Act of 1948 and in 
doing so took note of the great expansion of 
sugar production in Cuba during the war 
period and, to help her make an orderly and 
gradual adjustment downward. from these 
high wartime production levels, provided for 
fixed quotas for the domestic producing 
areas and gave all the annual market in- 
crease to foreign countries—with over 98 
percent of this yearly increase going to 
Cuba. This was done as a temporary meas- 
ure y planned for 5 years but in fact 
it was not until 1956 that future market 
growth was again divided between domestic 
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and foreign suppliers at the historic ratio of 
55 percent domestic and 45 percent foreign. 
This is the situation today. 

The Philippines is an exception. By law 
and by the terms of the U.S.-Philippine 
Trade Agreement the Philippine quota is 
fixed; it amounts to 952,000 tons of sugar, 
commercial weight; this, by regulation, has 
been converted to 980,000 tons, raw value. 

Should it appear that any supplying area 
will not be able to market its full quota 
during the calendar year, the expected 
deficit is allocated among other areas in a 
manner prescribed by the law. 

I think I should here mention that the 
Sugar Acts have always provided that only 
a very limited quantity of refined sugar may 
be brought to the continental United States 
under the quotas, not only of foreign coun- 
tries, but of the offshore domestic areas as 
well. The limitation was the result of one 
of the many compromises which went into 
the formulation of the first Sugar Act and 
its successors. There have been some slight 
adjustments in the permissive imports but 
the current act freezes the percentage rela- 
tionship between refined and raw quotas in 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines to 
that which prevailed in 1955. 


MARKETING ALLOTMENTS 


One important function of the sugar pro- 
gram is to promote orderly marketing. This, 
in turn, requires effective control over area 
quotas to be sure they are not exceeded. it 
is a fairly simple matter to police sugar im- 
portation from foreign lands. The Sugar 
Division of the Department of Agriculture, 
working through the U.S. Custom Service, 
has set up adequate procedures for this. It 
is a more complex matter in domestic pro- 
ducing areas, particularly when supplies in 
any area are more than adequate to fill that 
area’s quota. 

If the Secretary believes that the pres- 
sure of supplies in a certain domestic area 
or areas is likely to cause disorderly market- 
ing, he must allot the quota fairly among 
the marketers. For the purpose of making 
allotments, a domestic marketer is the first 
seller of sugar. In the beet area this is the 
beet processor; in the cane areas it is the 
sugarcane processor making raw sugar only, 
or the processor of sugarcane who advances 
his processing to the point of producing di- 
rect consumption sugar. It should be noted 
that a marketing allotment does not guar- 
antee that a company can sell a given 
amount of sugar. On the contrary, it merely 
places a ceiling on the amount the company 
is permitted to sell in a year. Each com- 
pany must compete with others in the mar- 
ketplace, and, believe me, this competition 
can be, and usualy is, severe. 

In establishing marketing allotments, the 
Secretary is required by law to take into 
consideration each company’s (1) produc- 
tion of sugar from proportionate-share acre- 
age, (2) ‘past marketings, and (3) ability to 
market, The Secretary can exercise wide 
administrative latitude in measuring and 
weighing these factors. The law cautions 
that “allotments shall be made in such man- 
ner and in such amounts as to provide a 
fair, efficient, and equitable distribution of 
such quota. * * *” The law also provides 
for public hearings’ to permit the affected 
companies to present their individual points 
of view with respect to the statutory factors 
before the allotments are established. 

To ensure compliance with marketing 
quotas a severe penalty may be imposed for 
marketing of more sugar than permitted 
under the Official allocation. This is a fine 
equal to three times the market value of the 
excess sugar marketed. 

PROPORTIONATE SHARES 

The next step under the program as it ap- 
piles to domestic areas, is the setting up of 
practical controls over production, just as 
the establishment of marketing allotments 
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controls the marketing of sugar. In order to 
accomplish this theré must be an orderly 
division of the market among individual 
farms. In dividing the’ market among farms, 
however, the Secretary is dealing with a dif- 
ferent total quantity of sugar than when 
determining quotas and marketing allot- 
ments. He must allow for enough sugar to 
provide a normal carryover as well as the 
amount of sugar represented by the quota. 
Each farm’s allotment, known as its pro- 
portionate share, may be expressed in acres, 
tons of sugarcane or beets, or in tons of 
sugar which can be normally produced from 
cane or beets, In areas where proportionate 
shares are expressed in acres proportionate 
shares are known as acreage allotments. 
The purpose of assigning specific shares 
to farms in ‘a particular area is to adjust 
crop output to the area’s quota, and a rea- 
sonable carryover, and to assure that farm 
will share in this adjustment equitably. In 
determining the proportionate share for a 
farm the Secretary takes into account the 
past production on a farm—usually referred 
to in sugar circles as “past history”—and 
ability to produce. The act requires the 
. Secretary to protect, to the extent prac- 
ticable, the interests of new, and small, pro- 
ducers and producers who are tenants and 
sharecroppers. 5 
It is obvious that the establishment and 
administration of proportionate shares is 
complicated, tedious, and expensive. Hence 
in actual practice, proportionate shares are 
not made restrictive unless production in 
an area has exceeded the total of quota and 
reasonable carryover and where marketing 
allotments have failed to bring about a bal- 
ance between production and allowable area 
marketings. For example, in the domestic 
areas today there are restrictive propor- 
tionate shares effective in the beet area only. 
Even when restrictive proportionate shares 
are in effect producers are not required to 
stay within their assigned share. But the 
-law provides a powerful incentive to do so 
in the form of conditional payments, with- 
out which the producer suffers a sub- 
stantial loss of income. 


CONDITIONAL PAYMENTS AND EXCISE TAX 


Since these payments are an important 
part of the sugar program we shall take a 
moment to explain them. 

The principal way in which the domestic 
industry derives benefits from the sugar pro- 
gram is through the stabilization of raw and 
refined sugar prices at reasonably profitable 
levels. However, the Congress provided for a 
system of grower payments as a mechanism 
to assure compliance with quota and carry- 
over needs and to effect a certain redistribu- 
tion of income within the domestic sugar 
industry. Although conditional payments 
are made out of the general funds of the 
U.S. Treasury, the law provides for the im- 
position of an excise tax on sugar which pro- 
vides funds for the Treasury which more 


than offset the total of all conditional - 


payments plus the costs incurred by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in administering 


the act. In fact, the Treasury receives each . 


year from the sugar tax revenues some $15 
million more than it pays out. 

The excise tax is collected on domestically 
produced sugar as well as on imported 
sugar. It is in effect a manufacturer’s tax 

~and is colected from the processor, or re- 

finer, of direct consumption sugar at the 
rate of one-half cent a pound, raw value. 
A compensating tax at the same rate is im- 
posed on all direct consumption sugar im- 
ported into the continental limits of the 
United States. , 

As the name implies, a grower, or @ proc- 


essor who is also a grower, must meet certain . 


conditions, or requirements, before becom- 
ing eligible for payments. The grower must 
(1) deliver beets or sugarcane grown only on 
his allotted number of acres; (2) he must 
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pay his fieldworkers at least the minimum 
wages prescribed for his farm, or farming 
area, by the Secretary of Agriculture; (3) he 
must meet certain standards pertaining to 
working conditions he provides for his em- 
ployees; and, (4) he must not employ any 
child labor.’ If the producer (grower) is also 
@ processor of sugarcane, or sugar beets, and 
he fails to pay for sugarcane or beets pur- 
chased from another grower in accordance 
with rates established by the Secretary as 
being a fair price, the producer will lose his 
conditional payment. 

Conditional payments are based on a cal- 
culation of the amount of sugar produced 
from the crop of sugarcane, or sugar beets, 
of a producer, be he an individual grower 
or @ processor-grower. The payments range 
downward from 80 cents per hundred pounds 
of sugar produced to 30 cents per hundred 
pounds. The payment varies inversely ac- 
cording to the size of the individual’s sugar 
crop. This gives a decided advantage to the 
small producer. The 80-cent rate applies to 
production up to 350 tons at which point the 
reduction in rate of payment becomes effec- 
tive in varying steps until a production of 
30,000 tons is reached. From that point the 
30-cent rate applies. Because of the large 
size of Hawaiian plantations (only about 10 
percent of the total sugar being produced by 
small growers), the average payment to 
Hawaiian producers is the lowest of all do- 
mestic areas. In 1958, the average rate was 
but 46 cents per 100 pounds. At the oppo- 
site extreme is the beet area where, because 
of a preponderance of small farms, the av- 
erage rate of payment appraaches the max- 
imum rate of 80 cents. 

Contrary to the belief of many persons 
that the tax on sugar is added to the price 
of sugar to the consumer, the true situation 
is explained in a statement made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on March 15, 1937, 
as follows: 

“One is likely to assume that the excise 
taxes increase prices under all conditions; 
but an excise tax on sugar, within certain 
limits, under a quota system is one of the 


_ exceptions.” 


To recapitulate, we see that the tax- 
quota-payment system is a self-financing 
arrangement under which the tax is taken 
out of the normal gross proceeds of the sale 
of sugar, and principally reduces the in- 
come of the grower, or raw producer, who 
then, upon compliance with certain condi- 
tions, receives the remainder of his normal 
proceeds in the form of the conditional 
compliance payment. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE SUGAR ACT 


In order to properly fulfill the many re- 
sponsibilities incumbent upon him in ad- 
ministering the provisions of the Sugar 
Act, the Secretary of Agriculture has estab- 
ee a Sugar Division within his Depart- 
ment. 

The Sugar Division has a director and a 
deputy director, and it is divided into a 
number of branches, as follows: 

1. Quota and Allotment Branch. 

2. Conditional Payments Branch. 

8. Wage, Price, and Commodity Programs 
Branch: (a) Wage and price section; (b) 
commodity programs staff. 

4. Program Analysis Branch: (a) Opera- 
aoe analysis staff; (b) cost studies 
section. ‘ 


In addition, the director has an interna-- 


tional sugar agreement staff and an admin- 
istrative t group responsible 
directly to him. Then, for purposes of di- 
rect ltaison with producers in the various 
the administration of acre- 


farm programs of which sugar is but one. 
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The success of the sugar program largely 
stands or falls on the character of its ad- 
ministration. Happily, there has been ae 
high proficiency of administration under 
directors of integrity, understanding, and 
dedication to the public welfare. 


SUMMATION 


In closing I shall briefly review the prin- 
cipal factors of the U.S. sugar program. We 
have seen that this program stems from an 
act of Congress; that it is designed to shield 
the consumer from unreasonably high prices 
and to assure an adequate supply at all 
times; that the producers’ interests are to 
be fairly protected; and that foreign trade 
be fostered by allotting foreign producers a 
share in the American market. 

We have noted the major steps in making 
the act effective, ie., the determination of 
an annual estimate of consumption; the 
assignment of area quotas; the allotment of 
marketing quotas and proportionate shares, 
and the making of conditional payments. 
We have noted the collection of an excise 
tax on direct consumption sugar which, in 
total, amounts to a sum more than adequate 
to finance the program. 

I can think of no better words to end my 
talk than those the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Mr. HARoLp CooLey, 
used on the floor of the House on July 30, 
1955, in the course of debate on an exten- 
sion of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended. 
He said: 

“The program has operated so well, so suc- 
cessfully, and so smoothly, that the average 
housewife is not even aware of the fact that 
we have a sugar program. But we have it. 
It has operated well, and under the pro- 
gram prices have been stabilized through 
the years. We have avoided great fluctua- 
tion in prices even in war.” 

Gentlemen, it has been a great pleasure 
to have the privilege of talking to you this 
morning on a subject so important to the 
continuation of a healthy sugar industry. 





Deliberately Expanding Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column written by 
Mr. David Lawrence which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of Thurs- 
day, August 20, 1959. 

DELIBERATELY EXPANDING COLD War—-SOVIET 
DOUBLECROSS OF EISENHOWER SEEN IN RED 
INVASION OF LAOS AND LADAK 

(By David Lawrence) 


Evidence is accumulating that Nikita 
Khrushchev was doublecrossing President 
Eisenhower all the time that the Chief Ex- 
ecutive was discussing with him, through 
diplomatic channels, the possibility of in- 
viting the Soviet Premier to visit the United 
States as a means of relieving international - 
tensions. 

For the critical situation that has arisen 
in Laos is the direct result of the Soviet gov- 
ernment’s decision during the last few weeks 
to mtensify the cold war in the southeast 
Asian peninsula, 

Also the Chinese Communists, who act 
only after colaboration between Peiping and 
Moscow, have begun an invasion of Ladak— 
one of the states which is an integral part 
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of the territory of India. It is on the border 
of Tibet. 

This is an odd way to try to relieve ten- 
sions, In fact, there is every indication that, 
so far as the Moscow government is concern- 
ed, there has been a stepping up of the 
tempo of the cold war in Asia. Thus, the 
Red Chinese are making hostile moves in 
the direction of Nepal—an independent re- 
public—which lies on the border between 
India and Tibet. Latest maps from Peiping 
not only show Nepal as a part of Red China 
but they include within Communist juris- 
diction the northern State of Ladak in India 
itself. 

This brazen aggression has attracted the 
attention of free governments throughout 
the world but not that of the free peoples, 
so many of whom are busily engaged now 
in discussions of how Nikita Khrushchev 
should be entertained on his visit to the 
United States. 

The Soviet government, of course, has 
been sending out propaganda denying its 
maneuvers in Laos and other areas. Indeed, 
the Moscow foreign office makes the amazing 
claim now that the United States has vio- 
lated the neutrality of Laos by setting up 
military bases there. Yet officials of the 
Soviet Union are well aware that the United 
States has no bases or any organized mili- 
tary missions in that country. 

The fighting in the little Buddhist King- 
dom of Laos has been carried on by an esti- 
mated 2,000 Red guerrillas who are attacking 
Government troops at outpost points. The 
invading forces come across the border from 
Communist North Vietnam and are regularly 
supplied from there and from Red China. 
Significantly, the Moscow official organ, Iz- 
vestia, has served notice that hostilities “are 
apt to grow into protracted bloodletting and 
they may spread beyond Laos, engulfing a 
whole line of Southeast Asia countries.” 

All this began happening just after Nikita 
Khrushchev conducted personal conversa- 
tions recently with Ho-Chi Minh, the Com- 
munist Premier of North Vietnam. 

Both the Lao Provinces which now 
have been invaded from North Vietnam were 
held by the Communist forces before the 
1954 truce conference at Geneva, which this 
writer covered at the time. It was not until 
3 years later that the Communists actually 
turned over control of the disputed Prov- 
inces. Now it looks as if the Reds. want to 
take them back. 

Many people may have forgotten the 1954 
conference that ended the bloody war in 
Indochina, in which the French made such 
big sacrifices to defend their protectorate. 
They finally agreed to release their former 
colonies from any jurisdiction by the French 
Government. But solemn agreements were 
entered into then by the Communists, which 
now have been broken. The resumption of 
the war in Indochina is on a par with the 
repeated violations of the Korean armistice 
by the Communists. 

Laos is striving to get the United Nations 
to take some action, or at least to make a 
thorough investigation of the fighting. 

State Department officials are embarrassed. 
They hesitate to come out in the open and 
accuse Khrushchev of bad faith, because 
everything is supposed to be sweetness and 
light these days in relation to the Soviet 
Union since the Soviet Premier is coming 
here as an Official guest. But no such com- 
punction seems to affect the Soviet Premier, 
who, as the man in governmental authority, 
has issued the instructions to stir up war in 
the Provinces of Laos and northern India. 

The tiny Government of Laos has been 
making excellent progress toward setting up 
a democracy. Free elections are scheduled 
to be held. A new Premier had forced Com- 
munists out of the Cabinet. The economy 
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had begun to improve as American advice 
and financial aid were given. Consequently, 
the Government was gaining new followers 
as trained army teams provided health and 
sanitation facilities, rural schools, and new 
roads. 

These measures were bringing about a 

stable situation in Laos. The policy was to 
be one of official neutrality as between the 
East and the West, but it has been obvious 
that the people 6f Laos have been leaning 
toward the West. This, of course, is what 
irks Khrushchev, who now has given orders 
to aggravate the situation so it will involve 
the spending of more money by the Lao 
Government to protect itself. The new war 
is designed, of course, to bring the Commu- 
nists back into the Cabinet preparatory to a 
takeover of the country from within by the 
Reds. 
‘ All this is happening at a time when many 
Americans aren’t reading much about Laos 
but are worrying about how to show Khru- 
shchev a good time in the United States. 
Sooner or later, the free governments of the 
world must express themselves against such 
aggression, either through the United Na- 
tions or individually. For this is a deliber- 
ate enlargement of the cold war. 





Two Eugene Girls on a Pilgrimage to the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Marna 
Baldinger and Mary Jo Delyea, high 
school students from my hometown, 
Eugene, Oreg., recently made a pilgrim- 
age to the United Nations. Their trip 
was part of the annual “U.N. Pilgrimage 
for Youth” sponsored by the Odd Fellows 
Lodge and Rebekahs. 

The girls had a strenuous and inter- 
esting tour. I wish more people, young 
and old, could have this opportunity to 
look at the United Nations so closely. 

If the U.N. does solve the problems of 
the world, it will be because people like 
Marna and Mary Jo give it the support 
it must have. 

Under unanimous consent I am in- 
cluding the text of a feature story by 
Pepper Allen about the pilgrimage, 
which appeared in the Eugene Register- 
Guard, August 26, 1959: 


Two EUGENE GIRLS ON A PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
UnNrITep Nations 


(By Pepper Allen) 


Walking through the doors of the United 
Nations headquarters in New York City is 
“like walking through the door of the fu- 
ture,” according to one Eugene teenager, 
Marna Baldinger. Above the door is in- 
scribed “Peace, Brotherhood, Justice, and 
Truth,” she said. 

Marna and Mary Jo Delyea, also a Eugene 
High School student, recently returned from 
participating in the annual “U.N. Pilgrimage 
for Youth,” sponsored by the Odd Fellows 
Lodge and Rebekahs. Mary Jo was an official 
delegate, and Marna, who placed second in 
local competition, was able to go when a 
vacancy occurred. 


September 3 


Their parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Bal- 
dinger and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Delyea, now 
are hearing accounts of the bus trip to the 
eastern city, which took the girls through 
Canada to many historical and scenic points 
in New England, and to the U.N. 

WORK FOR PEACE 


The girls were especially impressed with 
the work done by the U.N.’s specialized agen- 
cies—“not actually a part of the U.N., but 
working with them,” Mary Jo said. 

“They seemed to me to be doing the most 
work for world peace,” she continued, and 
emphasized the importance of feeding hun- 
gry peoples and increasing material welfare 
of underdeveloped nations. 

Most of the world’s poor, according to 
Marna, “are more interested in four sand- 
wiches than four freedoms.” She feels that 
people must be comfortable in order to be 
interested in peace.” 

During the girls’ 6-day stay.in New York 
City they heard talks by the heads of the 
12 specialized agencies and made tours of 
U.N. facilities. At the U.N., they attended 
meetings of the Trusteeship Council. 

“Tt was ‘dog-eat-dog’ at the council, 
commented Marna. ; 

VISIT EMBASSIES 


Both girls were able to visit various for- 
eign embassies during their New York stay. 
Marna and her group went to the Russian 
Embassy, and were met by the first secretary, 
B. Buron. 

“We asked pointed” questions,” she 
laughed, but the secretary was friendly and 
commented on the Communist philosophy 
and on religion. 

He said they felt that socialism was the 
next step higher than capitalism, she re- 
ported, and also explained that religion and 
communism are not compatible. 

Mary Jo, alittle wistfully, said that she 
visited only delegations from “peaceful na- 
tions,” Brazil and Norway. 

A trip to the Russian exhibition in New 
York City was an additional thrill for both 
girls— 

“It was really fantastic,” one of them com- 
mented, somewhat sarcastically. “It made 
Russia look good—by showing fur coats, ex- 
pensive clothes—” The people at the ex- 
hibition were friendly, they said. 

FUTURE CAREERS 

A performance, “The Music Man” was an- 
other highlight of their New York visit, as 
was a speaking contest for members of the 
group in which Marna won second place in 
her division. 

To qualify for the trip, the girls wrote 
essays on “Why I Would Like to See the 
U.N. in Action” and gave speeches on “Can 
the U.N. Solve the Problems of the World.” 

Elimination contests on the city and 
county levels narrowed Oregon's delegation 
to 18. “We had more participants than any 
other State,” Marna said with pride. 

This fall, Mary Jo, a senior at North 
Eugene High School, will be student body 
secretary. She is in Latin’ Club, and plans 
to continue her interest in world affairs, 
with plans for a future career in the Foreign 
Service or on the United Nations staff. 

Marna, who with her traveling parents, 
has lived in Japan and Mexico and will be 
going to India with them, also has hopes of 
becoming part of the U.N. staff. She will 
be a senior at South Eugene High School, 
where she is active in French Club and 
International Relations heague. 

First of all, however, the girls are catching 
up on their sleep—one slept 17 hours 
straight when she finally reached home. 
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The Gasoline Tax Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, as the 
record shows, I voted against the 1 cent 
per gallon increase in gasoline. I voted 
in this manner after the most careful 
study of all the facts and factors sur- 
rounding the highway program, its fi- 
nancing, and the manner in which we 
must finance additional construction in 
the future. I wholeheartedly agree that 
Congress must act to continue the high- 
way program and, I favor the proposed 





. legislation by Senator ALBERT Gore, of 


Tennessee, to take 1 percent from all 
other appropriations for Federal agen- 
cies ‘and to allocate to the highway con- 
struction program the money thus saved. 

Senator Gore, who was one of the 
leaders in the fight for the Federal high- 
way program in 1955, has made two ex- 
cellent speeches in recent days relating 
to the reasons why he opposes an addi- 
tional hike in the gasoline tax for motor- 
ists. I wish to associate myself with his 
views, for I believe that he has used logi- 
cal reasoning in his statement of the 
facts about the highway construction 
program and its financing. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I am inserting the 
two speeches Senator Gor—E made—one 
on August 24, and one on August 31. 
The speeches are as follows: : 

THE HiGHWAY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


(Speech of Hon. AtBert Gore, of Tennessee, 
in the Senate of the United States, Mon- 
day, August 24, 1959) 

Mr. Gore. Mr. President, in February 1955, 
the President of the United States submitted 
to the Congress a report which dramatically 
called to the attention of the country the 
inadequacy and dangerous condition of our 
highways. This report, prepared by a Com- 
mission headed by Gen, Lucius D. Clay, 
pointed out that one-seventh of all Ameri- 
cans owned their livelihood either directly 
or indirectly to the highway and highway 
transportation industries. Particular em- 
phasis was given to the tremendous loss, both 
economic and in terms of human life and 
suffering, which was being experienced daily 
because our highway construction program 
had not kept pace with expanding needs, 

Highway building had been necessarily 
slowed by the priority demands of a wartime 
economy. The President recommended that 
in order to alleviate a critical problem the 
Federal Government should assume major 
responsibility for the construction of a new 
system of interstate and national defense 
highways, interconnecting our major metro- 
politan areas. The President gave particular 
emphasis to the importance of the new sys- 
tem of highways to national defense. 

The proposal received ‘intense considera- 
tion by the committees of the Congress for 
almost 2 complete sessions. There evolved 
the Federal Highway Act of 1956, of which it 
was my privilege to be coauthor. This act 
provided that the Federal Government should 
pay 90 percent of the cost of constructing 
this new System of Defense and Interstate 
Highways with a construction schedule call- 
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ing for completion of the system by 1972 
to design standards adequate to meet esti- 
mated traffic needs of 1975. It provided, also, 
for corresponding improvement of primary, 
secondary, and urban highways to a corre- 
sponding state of adequacy. 

Construction progress is now well under- 
way. The State highway departments and 
the highway construction industry have re- 
sponded to the challenge. We are now, how- 
ever, in a critical situation in which, unless 
appropriate action is taken by the Congress, 
construction will stop altogether on the vital 
Interstate and Defense System or, at best, 
be so slowed down and stretched out as to 
make impossible completion of the system 
on schedule as specified by the act of 1956. 

A halt in construction of the Interstate 
System will be disastrous. State highway 
departments have geared their operations to 
the authorized level. Engineering staffs re- 
cruited with great difficulty and expense, 
would have to be disbanded only to be re- 
cruited again at great loss in money and 
time, if and when the program is resumed. 
The highway construction industry, having 
increased its capacity at the request of Con- 
gress, will be severely injured. The entire 
economy will receive a jolt from which it 
will not be easy to recover. Substantial in- 
creases in unemployment will be inevitable. 

Meanwhile, if the program is halted, the 
gap between highways in being and those re- 
quired will rapidly increase. Our highways 
will continue to get worse instead of better, 
and more people, instead of fewer, will be 
killed on our inadequate highways. Carn- 
age on the highways and economic loss will 
go unchecked. Unless we take action to pro- 
vide better highways, the situation will be- 
come much worse. Every year that passes 
sees the need for better highways become 
more acute. We cannot afford further delay. 
Even at the rate of progress authorized in 
the 1956 act we will barely hold our own 
between the need for highway improvement 
and ‘the deterioration of the present system 
of highways. 

The act of 1956 created the highway trust 
fund, earmarking the revenues from certain 
highway user taxes for transfer to that fund 
to be used to defray the Federal Govern- 
ment’s portion of the cost. From the be- 
ginning, it was recognized that in the early 
years of the program revenues in the fund 
would be insufficient to meet annual ex- 
penditures. To meet this anticipated prob- 
lem it was provided that when deficits oc- 
curred the trust fund would borrow from the 
general fund, with the borrowed sums to be 
repaid in later years when revenues were 
expected to exceed expenditures for high- 
way improvements. Prior to final congres- 
sional action, however, restrictive lan- 
guage was written into the bill which was 
designed to limit annual apportionments to 
the States to such amounts as would be 
available in the trust fund with which to 
pay the bills when they came due. As a re- 
sult of this restrictive language, the crisis 
which we now face was, from the effective 
date of the act, inevitable. This restrictive 
language has come to be known as the Byrd 
amendment; though in fact, I am informed 
it was advanced by the former Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. George Humphrey. 

All responsible people agree that the Con- 
gress must act to prevent a collapse of the 
highway program. If we are to act properly, 
however, we must do so on the basis of a 
clear understanding of the problem. 

To begin with, the highway trust fund 
will be out of money by October 1, 1959— 
unless this Congress acts the highway trust 
fund will be bankrupt by the time Repre- 
sentatives and Senators reach their home 
States. 

The States will present during this fiscal 
year vouchers for reimbursement totaling an 
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estimated $493 million for which funds will 
not be available for payment. Normally’ 
this deficit would be made up by borrowing 
from the general fund as provided in the 
Highway Revenue Act. However, the De- 
partment of Commerce Appropriation Act 
recently passed by the Congress limits ap- 
propriations to such amounts as “may be 
available in and derived from the highway 
trust fund.” This amount is expected to be 
$493 million less than required. Unless we 
take action, the Federal Government will be 
forced to default in its obligations to the 
States. This default will occur in October, 
next October, October 1959, prior to the re- 
convening of Congress in January. 

Moreover, no apportionments of interstate 
funds whatever can be made for fiscal year 
1961. These apportionments should have 
been made last month. Unless the States 
receive this obligational authority they will 
be compelled to terminate even the plan- 
ning of additional projects. If the Federal 
Government defaults on its obligations to 
the States, the States then will be forced +o 
default in payment of their obligations pur- 
suant to contracts performed and completed, 
unless they can raise the funds from their 
own resources. 

Already many States have announced that 
no additional contracts can be awarded. In- 
vitations to bid on contracts which have al- 
ready been advertised are being withdrawn. 
In short, we face a complete stoppage of the 
construction of the new System of National 
Defense and Interstate Highways which the 
President declared necessary for national 
security and which the Congress proclaimed 
as necessary for national security and to 
promote a growing economy and safety on 
the highways. 

The problem has two parts which, though 
related, are separate: 

First, we must provide funds to the States 
in 1960 to meet the obligations that the 
States have incurred by contract pursuant 
to Federal commitments in the Highway 
Acts of 1956 and 1958. Without congres- 
sional action, then, the States will be forced 
into default, or budgetary stringencies, on 
obligations falling due this fiscal year, and 
this situation, let me repeat, will occur very 
soon, unless the Congress acts. Solution of 
this phase of the problem will have a bear- 
ing upon the 1960 budget. 

Secondly, we must take action to permit 
continued apportionments to the States to 
avert complete stoppage of the interstate 
program. Authorization of apportionments 
for fiscal 1961 must be mrade this year to 
allow time for proper planning, advertising 
of contracts, and award of contracts. Such 
authorization, however, can have no impact 
whatever on the 1960 budget because under 
the law the funds could not actually be dis- 
bursed until fiscal 1961. Actually, for the 
most part, fiscal 1961 apportionments would 
not be disbursed until 1962. 

So, Mr. President, solution of this problem 
which, as I have said, has two parts, will 
have an effect on the 1960 budget with re- 
spect to obligations falling due within 1960, 
which arise from apportionments already 
made; but action to permit apportionments 
for 1961 will not have an effect upon the 
1960 budget. Actually for the most part 
fiscal 1961 apportionments would not be dis- 
bursed until fiscal 1962. 

Before proceeding to discuss possible solu- 
tions, I should like to dispel certain myths 
about the program and the cause of our 
present dilemma. 

In the first place, the present crisis has 
not been caused by an increase of construc- 
tion costs over estimates. On the contrary, 
contracts are being yn generally well 
within or below estimates 

Only today the Bureau ‘of Roads made an 
announcement that highway construction 
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costs during the April-June quarter dropped 
by more than 2% percent. 

In the second place, this crisis was not 
caused by the Highway Act of 1958. As a 
matter of fact, the Congress was confronted 
with this same problem last year. The act 
of 1958 met this problem and averted a 
slowdown of the program at that time. 
While that act may properly be said to 
have postponed the crisis, it cannot be said 
to have caused it. The delay in resolving 
the problem and the acceleration provided 
in the 1958 act have combined to make the 
problem more acute today. 

I think,/Congress must enact legislation 
to meet Federal obligations to the States and 
to permit continued interstate and defense 
highway apportionments on schedule. 

There is no magic way to build highways 
without money. The only real source of 
funds for the Federal Government is by way 
of taxation. This is not to say, however, 
that there is only one type of tax or only 
one class of citizens and taxpayers upon 
whom to levy it. 

The administration insists that the only 
solution to the problem is to impose a fur- 
ther increase in the gasoline tax. This pro- 
posal is labeled a pay-as-you-go plan. The 
implication is plain that users of our high- 
ways have not been paying their fair share 
of taxes and that they should be compelled 
to do so or else accept responsibility for stop- 
page of the highway program. Any such 
implication is highly inaccurate and down- 
right misleading. 

In the first place, the theory that highway 
users should pay the entire cost of the pro- 
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not be supported. Good highways benefit 
everyone and every segment of our economy. 
We do not levy a special tax on teachers and 
the parents of students to pay for schools 
because we realize that education not only 
benefits everyone but is a responsibility of 
the general public. The same rule applies, 
or should apply, I insist, to highways. 

But even if we accept the thesis that high- 
way users should pay the entire cost of high- 
ways, the administration position, as well as 
its implications, is unjustified. Highway 
users are already paying direct excise taxes 
far in excess of the amount needed for the 
highway programs. In addition, of course, 
the users of our highways pay income taxes 
and all other taxes, as do all of the people. 

What are the facts, Mr. President, about 
highway user taxes? 

In fiscal 1958 highway users paid in direct 
Federal excise taxes $3.493 billion. Of this 
amount, only $2.026 billion was transferred 
to the highway trust fund. In other words, 
of each highway user dollar collected, 58 
cents went for highways while 42 cents went 
for other purposes, to be diverted from use 
on highways. On the basis of information 
now available, approximately the same ratio 
will be applicable, under the budget, to 1959 
collections. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert at this point in the Rrecorp a table show- 
ing actual collections of highway user taxes 
in fiscal 1958 and indicating the amount of 
each transferred to the trust fund or kept 
in the general fund. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 











gram by direct taxes levied upon them can- follows: 
Highway user excise taxes, disposition—Actual collections, 1958 
{Millions of dollars] 
| Poot Suge 
} Parts | Tread | 
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Mr. Gore. Throughout the years highway 
users have paid larger sums in taxes than 
were spent for highways. In 1934 the Con- 
gress passed the so-called Hayden-Cartwright 
Act. This act, which is still in effect, pro- 
vides that any State which diverts to non- 
highway uses a larger percentage of highway- 
user taxes than was diverted at the time the 
act was passed shall forfeit its right to Fed- 
eral-aid highway funds. Thus, we encour- 
age the States, by threat of withholding 
Federal funds, to use all their revenue from 
highway taxes for highway purposes. Yet 
the Federal Government does not follow that 
example. Indeed, it is now proposed that 
we levy still additional taxes upon the users 
of our highways, even though they are now 
paying more than $1.5 billion a year in excess 
of the amount actually used for highways. 
I am advised that for the current fiscal year 
the sum diverted to uses other than con- 
struction of highways will be approximately 
$1,600 million. 

Some appear to have forgotten that high- 
Way-user taxes were substantially increased 
by the act of 1956. For the information of 
the Senate, I list here the taxes that were 
increased and the amount of the increase 
in each case: 

Gasoline, from 2 to 3 cents per gallon. 
fuel, from 2 to 3 cents per gallon. 
tomobile tires, from 5 to 8 cents per 


pound. 
Tread rubber, 3 cents per pound—a new 
tax. 
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Trucks, buses, and trailers, from 8 to 10 
percent for 1957 and from 5 to 10 percent 
from 1958 to 1972. 

Truck-use tax, $1.50 per thousand pounds— 
anew tax. 

Also in 1956, although not in the same act, 
Congress extended an additional 3-percent 
excise tax on automobiles which otherwise 
would have expired. This tax has been ex- 
tended annually since then. This 3-percent 
extension, which is also an increase in high- 
Way-user taxes, has brought in an additional 
$1,006 billion in the last 3 fiscal years. 

All told, Mr. President, highway-user-tax 
increases since 1956 have brought into the 
Treasury $3.177 billion. Total expenditures 
from the highway trust fund for the inter- 
state program through fiscal 1959 amount 
to $2.358 billion. Thus, the revenues from 
tax increases alone amount to more than 
total interstate highway expenditures since 
the act of 1956 was enacted. 

Tt seems to me that we should keep these 
figures in mind when considering the possi- 
bility of imposing yet an additional increase 
in the gasoline tax. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a table showing 
revenues received from highway-user-tax 
increases in the last 3 fiscal years. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 
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Revenues collected from tncreases in high- 
way user taxes imposed by Highway Act 
of 1956 

{In millions of dollars] 














1957 | 1958 | 1959 
Gaseline, 1 00Ot.. .xcnocenacecsennidn 519 535 
Tee, 1 See... .ncccncncnnnneeanat 17 17 
Pires, 3 COMOR. . ...cngccndtnbatcaionl 92 93 
Tread rubber, 3 cents_:......---...- 13 14 
Trucks, buses, and trailers, 2 per- 
cent (1957) and 5 percent (1958-72) 103 107 
FRG WIGS Shion cin clindchinwebadietnd 33 34 
TEA si nicintutecnagtheitlaadon 777 800 
Auto excise, 3 percent -_.....2.....- 351 312 
Total (including autoexcise)..| 937 |1,128 | 1,112 
Total additional revenues for ie Br: 
fiseal years 1957-59 (not 
including auto excise)... ..-].....-]--...- 2,171 
Rete CMO nn onic cneckeens sees a 1, 006 
Grand total. ...ncicuntecstngiiaiamiaseledineaes 3, 177 
Mr. Gore. Highway users accepted these 


new levies without undue protest. They did, 
however, seek some assurance that the ques- 
tion of equitable distribution of the burden 
of the cost of highways be subjected to study. 
Accordingly, section 209(b)(2) of the 1956 
act declares it to be the policy of the Con- 
gress that “if it hereafter appears that the 
distribution of the tax burden among the 
various classes of persons using the Federal- 
aid highways, or otherwise deriving benefits 
from such highways, is not equitable,” the 
Congress shall enact legislation in order to 
bring about such equitable distribution. 

The distinguished Presiding Officer of the 
Senate at the moment was a member of the 
Public Works Committee when that provi- 
sion of the law was enacted, thus giving to 
highway users assurance that if, after careful 
study, it was determined that they were pay- 
ing more than an equitable and fair share 
of the burden of highway costs, the Congress 
would rectify the mistake. 

Section 210 of the same act directed, the 
Secretary of Commerce to make a study and 
to provide the Congress with information to 
enable it to determine what taxes should be 
levied and in what amounts “in order to 
assure, insofar as practicable, an equitable 
distribution of the tax burden among the 
various classes of persons using the Federal- 
aid highways or otherwise deriving benefits 
from such highways.” 

The Secretary of Commerce was directed 
to submit his final report no later than 
March 1, 1959. Subsequently, at the admin- 
istration’s request, the date of submission of 
the report was extended to March 1, 1961. 

The new taxes levied by the act of 1956 
have brought into the Treasury substantial 
revenues. During fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 
1959, receipts from these increases alone 
have, as I have said, totaled $3.177 billion, 
more, I repeat, than has been used for inter- 
state highway improvements since 1956. 

Mr. President, we assured the highway 
users that the question of equitable distribu- 
tion of the burden of the cost of highway 
construction would be restudied. The ad- 
ministration requested that submission of 
the study éalled for by the law be delayed 
from 1959 until 1961. If I had known at 
the time the request was submitted that 
there was a plan to ask that taxes be further 
increased on every gallon of gasoline, I 
would have opposed the extension. I think 
we should have such a study before we levy 
more Federal sales taxes on every gallon of 
gasoline every person puts in his car or his 
truck. 

Yet without even establishing that the 
additional levies imposed in 1956 are equita- 
ble and fair, it is now proposed to increase 
the gasoline tax once again, while we wait 
another 2 years for the study to be completed. 
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Mr. President, a further increase in the 
gas tax at this time, at the very least, is not 
in accord with assurances given by the Con- 
gress to the highway users in 1956. .The facts 
speak for themselves. A gasoline tax increase 
is grossly inequitable and completely unfair. 

I should like to read at this time two para- 
graphs from an article appearing in the New 
York Times of yesterday: 

“Today the tax on gasoline is at a higher 
rate than that on any other essential prod- 
uct; even that on many luxury items. If 
the Federal tax of an additional cent a gal- 
lon goes into effect on September 1, as pro- 
vided in a bill approved recently by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the gas- 
oline levy will exceed 10 cents a gallon and 
will just about equal the refinery price of 
the product.” 

On what other commodity essential to our 
economic life do we have a 50-percent tax? 
At retail levels, every time a man drives up 
to a filling station in my State and has his 
tank filled or partially filled, one-third of 
what he pays is taxes. I repeat that a fur- 
ther increase in this tax is unjustifiable. I 
continue to read from the article: 

“Some economists are wondering how 
much tax an essential product can stand 
before there is an adverse effect on the 
Nation’s economy. With business expand- 
ing and wage rates moving upward, it is 
held that the general economy can sustain 
the present or a higher level without much 
difficulty. But if a recession should develop, 
it is feared the high gasoline tax would 
aggravate it.” 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
other body, after long study and labor, has 
apparently approved an increase of 1 cent 
per gallon in the gasoline tax for fiscal 1960 
and 1961. For the reasons I have already 
given, such an increase is without justifica- 
tion. Moreover, the plan proposed by the 
Ways and Means Committee is inadequate 
to meet existing needs. It falls short in the 
following respects: 

First. For the remainder of fiscal year 
1960 a 1-cent increase in the gas tax would 
bring in approximately $380 million. This 
would fall short by more than $100 million 
of providing enough funds to reimburse the 
States the amounts which will be owed. 
Figures released by the Ways and Means 
Committee indicate that as of January 1, 
1960, under its proposal, the trust fuhd will 
still have a deficit of $309 million, and will 
still be in arrears by $107 million at the end 
of the fiscal year. On January 1, 1961, the 
deficit will be $351 million, and the deficit 
will not be eliminated until July 1, 1961. I 
cannot believe, Mr. President, that our pre- 
occupation with a balanced budget will let 
us go so far as to undertake to balance it by 
simply not paying to the several States the 
amounts owed to them by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I cannot believe that the Fed- 
eral Government will default on its commit- 
ments to the States. Yet this is what will 
happen unless additional funds are ‘made 
available to the trust fund and appropriated 
for expenditure by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

Second. The Ways and Means Committee 
proposal would permit the apportionment 
of $1.8 billion this year for fiscal 1961 and 
only $2 billion next year for fiscal year 1962. 
The 1956 act prescribes an annual level of 
apportionment of $2.2 billion. These ap- 
portionments were based upon the cost esti- 
mates submitted in the Clay report, Under 
more realistic estimates later submitted by 
the Secretary of Commerce, an annual level 
6f apportionment of $2.5 billion will be re- 
quired to complete the system by 1975. Even 
at this rate, there will be a 3-year stretch- 
out of the program. With annual appor- 
tionments no higher than those which 
would be permitted by the Ways and Means 
Committee proposal, this brandnew system 


of National Defense and Interstate Highways 
would not be completed until long after 
1975. The highways would be obsolete be- 
fore they were even built. 

This proposal destroys the integrity of 
the Interstate Highway and Defense System 
as a unified, integrated system of national 
highways, interconnecting all the principal 
metropolitan centers, to. be completed on 
schedule and adequate to the needs of 1975. 

In any event, a further appropriation act 
will be required this year if the States are 
to receive full payment, because the maxi- 
mum amount appropriated in the bill al- 
ready passed is insufficient to meet the esti- 
mated requirement for funds. Unless such 
an appropriation bill is passed, we shall have 
broken faith with the States. 

Mr. President, the Congress must come to 
grips with this problem. In 1955 the Presi- 
dent recommended that the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways be built 
within 10 years. At best this will now be 
almost doubled. eW cannot allow a fur- 
ther stretchout. We cannot accept the pro- 
posal of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the other body. 

Iam willing to meet head-on the question 
of raising additional revenue if the facts 
require it. This is admittedly difficult to 
accomplish in the Senate which cannot ini- 
tiate revenue raising proposals except by 
way of amendment. There are many areas 
in our tax structure, however, from which 
additional revenue might be obtained far 
more equitably than by extracting yet an- 
other pound of flesh from highway users 
who are already paying sums substantially 
in excess of the cost of highways. 

Earlier this year the Senate adopted an 
amendment to a tax bill which would have 
repealed the tax favoritism granted to divi- 
dend income by the Revenue Act of 1954. 
Had we been able to retain this amendment 
in conference, it would have increased reve- 
nue by $335 million in fiscal 1960—almost 
as much as would be obtained from a 1-cent 
increase in the gasoline tax. The adminis- 
tration, despite its pleas for additional reve- 
nue, was opposed to this amendment, and 
so were the conferees from the other body. 

Mr. President, we have an obligation to 
implement the interstate highway program 
which both the President and the Congress 
have called essential to the national welfare. 
Pending submission of the study now being 
undertaken by the administration, and as 
long as highway user taxes are diverted to 
other purposes, a further increase in, the 
gasoline tax is unjustified. We can and we 
should make available an additional por- 
tion of these revenues so that the program 
can go forward. 

Why should discrimination be practiced 
on highway improvement? Why should all 
other programs, all other expenditures 
throughout our country and around the 


- world, continue—be the budget balanced or 


unbalanced—yet stop dead still our vital 
interstate and defense highway improve- 
ments unless an additional Federal sales 
tax is levied on each gallon of gasoline? I 
reject this injustice, this total lack of 
reason. 

Funds can be provided for continuation 
of the highway program in any one of three 
ways, or a combination of the three. 

First. A direct appropriation from the 
general fund to the highway trust fund 
or dedication of a sufficient amount of 
revenue from existing highway user taxes 
to the trust fund, together with the repeal 
of the so-called Byrd amendment. To the 
extent that the amounts thus appropriated 
exceeded the amounts by which Congress 
has reduced the Presidential budget esti- 
mates, a budget deficit would result, assum- 
ing the accuracy of the budget estimates of 
revenue. The administration opposes this 
method. 
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Second. The levying of additional taxes 
with the revenue dedicated to the trust 
fund. The administration favors this course 
and has proposed that an additional Fed- 
eral sales tax of 144 cents be levied on each 
gallon of gasoline. Congress has declined 
to approve this recommendation. I think it 
will continue to decline such approval. I 
am vigorously opposed to this proposal, as 
are many others, for reasons already stated. 

Third. Congress can make a further re- 
duction in other expenditures by enacting 
@ rescission of appropriations heretofore 
made by an amount sufficient to permit 
highway improvement within the total 
budget estimates. I propose this course as 
a solution. I introduce a bill to rescind 1 
percent of all fiscal 1960 appropriation bills 
with discretion vested in the President to 
except fixed statutory requirements such 
as veteran pensions and other obligations 
made mandatory by statute, which are 
spelled out in the bill. My bill would dedi- 
cate to the highway trust fund such portion 
of the revenue from excise taxes on auto- 
mobiles as may equal the total amount of 
such recision. It provides for a continu- 
ation of our highway improvement programs 
within the 1960 budget estimates. 

This will afford the Senate a clear choice 
of reducing other expenditures or increas- 
ing gasoline taxes. When the highway bill 
reaches the Committee on Finance I shall 
Offer this bill as an amendment thereto. 

The PrEsmpING Orricer. The bill wili be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2588) to amend the High- 
way Revenue Act of 1956 so as to transfer 
to the highway trust fund a portion of 
the receipts from the excise tax on passen- 
ger automobiles collected during the 1960 
fiscal years; to rescind 1 percent of certain 
appropriations made for the 1960 fiscal year; 
and for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Gore, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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Mr. Gore. Mr. President, with the passage 
of each day, the need for congressional action 
to avert a collapse of our program to build a 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways becomes more acute. There is 
general agreement that action to insure con- 
tinued construction must, and will, be taken. 
The question is whether we shall make con- 
tinuation of this vital program conditional 
upon a further increase in the Federal sales 
tax on gasoline. 

Mr. President, the power of Congress to 
levy taxes is one which must be used wisely. 
In determining what kind of a tax shall be 
imposed, consideration must be given, not 
only to the need for revenue, but also to 
the question of whether the proposal is fair 
and would result in an equitable sharing of 
the overall tax burden. 

I have already pointed out to the Senate 
that highway users, in addition to paying all 
types of taxes levied upon taxpayers gen- 
erally, are paying direct excise taxes in an 
amount substantially in excess of the cost 
of highway construction, a program of which 
they are one, but by no means the sole, bene- 
ficiary. Yet it is now proposed to impose 
upon them a still greater burden. 

Gasoline is an essential commodity. Al- 
most everyone must use it in one way or 
another to earn his livelihood. The burden 
of this tax falls equally upon all with no 
regard whatever to ability to pay. It is a 
regressive tax in every sense of the word. 
The wage earner pays at the same rute as 
does the top corporation executive. 

With all the loopholes and areas of tax 
favoritism which remain uncorrected, I can- 
not: believe that this Congress, after due 
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deliberation, will determine that the high- 
way user is the one class of taxpayer upon 
whom an additional levy may equitably and 
fairly be imposed. 

Already gasoline is the most heavily taxed 
essential commodity. In many States the 
Federal and State sales taxes combined are 
approximately equal to the cost of the fuel 
at the refinery. Indeed, there are few lux- 
uries which bear a tax proportionately as 
heavy as this essential commodity. 

It is said that this additional levy is to be 
imposed only for a temporary period of 1 
or 2 years, to meet an emergency. I would 
remind my colleagues that the history of 
taxation is replete with examples of tem- 
porary taxes which have become permanent 
fixtures. Just this year the Congress once 
again extended the corporate and excise tax 
rates. The excise taxes imposed on trans- 
portation and communications as wartime 
measures during World War II are still par- 
tially with us. 

Should this Congress increase the gasoline 
tax for a definitely prescribed period, the 
same arguments will be made in the future 
for its extension that are now made in sup- 
port of its adoption. 

Some appear to contend, Mr. President, 
that we must increase the gasoline tax be- 
cause there is no other fiscally responsible 
way to continue the highway program. The 
fact is, however, that there is another course 
of action which will permit the program to go 
forward without increasing overall appro- 
priations from the general fund of the 
‘Treasury. 

I have proposed that appropriations for 
fiscal 1960 be reduced by 1 percent, with the 
amounts derived from this recission trans- 
ferred to the Highway Trust Fund to provide 
funds to pay the States the money the Fed- 
eral Government is obligated to pay them. 
I emphasize, Mr. President, that the max- 
imum amount by which any program would 
be reduced is 1 percent of the amount ap- 
propriated. In those instances in which the 
full amounts appropriated are required by 
law to be paid, the reduction would not 
apply, and the President is given the discre- 
tion to make this determination in instances 
other than those enumerated in my bill. I 
do not believe it can reasonably be asserted 
that a reduction of 1 percent would be dis- 
astrous to any of the many programs for 
which we annually appropriate funds. 

To those who believe that the Congress 
should act to reduce expenditures, my pro- 
posal should appear indeed modest. Yet the 
amount of the reduction would be adequate 
to eliminate the 1960 deficit in the highway 
trust fund. 

In addition to the sums already earmarked 
for the highway trust fund, highway users 


will pay into the general fund this year $1.6 . 


billion derived from direct taxes imposed 
upon them. In addition, Mr. President, as 
I have said, they contribute otherwise to the 
general fund in -the same proportion as do 
taxpayers generally. I see no valid reason 
why the highway program, which benefits the 
entire economy, should be made a stepchild 
with further progress contingent upon the 
levy of a penalty tax upon the highway user. 


Mr. Coad on the Spot 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker; in 
the Christian Century of September 2, 
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1959, appears a splendid editorial relat- 
ing to my friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Coan], writ- 
ten by Dr. Harold E. Fey, editor of the 
Christian Century. It is very evident 
that Dr. Fey applied very skill that he 
has acquired in the 20 years in the news- 
paper business to bring to his readers 
this story about ‘our distinguished col- 
league [Mr. Coap]. Dr. Fey received a 
D.D. degree from Chicago Theological 
Seminary, an A.B. degree from Cotner 
College, and a B.D. degree from Yale 
Divinity School. 

Dr. Fey joined the Christian Century 
staff in 1940, and has been field editor, 
managing editor, and now editor. This 
background, as evidenced by this edi- 
torial, has given Dr. Fey a deep insight 
for probing into the realities of the im- 
portant issues of the day. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Coap] 
has made an outstanding record for 
himself in Congress. The people of his 
district are justified in feeling proud of 
the public service that he renders, of his 
great ability, his vision, his fine and 
noble outlook on life and his strong 
moral convictions. The gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Coap] is highly respected by 
all of his colleagues. He particularly 
enjoys the confidence, respect and 
friendship of Speaker Rayburn and my- 
self. The speaker and I frequently call 
upon him for advice and also to handle 
important matters for us. 

In my remarks I am pleased to include 
the article relating to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Coap] and written by 
Dr. Fey: 

Mr. Coad ON THE Spor 
(By Harold E. Fey) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—What does @ con- 
scious Member of Congress go through when 
he becomes the focus of mighty forces press- 
ing toward a decision on an issue of great 
social importance? In particular, what do 
Christian faith and fellowship mean to a 
Representative when he has to vote on la- 
bor reform? For answers to these ques- 
tions I went to Washington, saw the House 
of Representatives take its fateful vote on 
labor reform August 13, and talked with 
MeErRwIn Coap, the young Democrat who is 
one of three clergymen in Congress. At 34 
he is now serving his second term as Repre- 
sentative of Iowa’s Sixth District. 

Mr. Coap said that no domestic issue in 
years has created as much excitement, pres- 
sure from lobbyists, and searching of heart 
on the part of Congressmen as has labor re- 
form. Contributing to stir the issue to white 
heat, he observed, were the McClellan rackets 
committee hearings; the television appeals 
of Robert Kennedy, McClellan committee 
counsel, and of President Eisenhower, in 
behalf of the Landrum-Griffin “strong” bill; 
the actions of James Hoffa in resisting cor- 
rective legislation; and the lobbying of the 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. When 
the House approached a decision, one Mem- 
ber arose, was recognized by the Chair and 
charged that Postmaster General Summer- 
field was in the Capitol using the powerful 
sanction of patronage in support of the ad- 
ministration position. 

I 

In his crowded office in the Old House 
Office Building, I asked Merwin Coap what 
all this meant to a Representative from a 15- 
county, largely rural district in northern 
Towa. He answered that it presented him 
with the most difficult decision he had had 
to make since he came to Washington in 
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1957. Congressmen were calling the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill a congressional retire- 
ment bill, and it might be that for him. 
Coap had won by 198 votes in 1956 when he 
was the first Democratic Representative to 
be elected from Iowa since 1940. In 1958 he 
had been returned by 15,000—a larger ma- 
jority than any other Iowa candidate re- 
ceived—and three other Democrats had been 
elected. But this young graduate of Texas 
Christian University, who is regarded by 
Speaker SaM RAYBURN as having the quali- 
ties by which he will rise to a high point 
of leadership in the House if he continues 
there, laid his political future on the line in 
the action he took on the labor bill. 

Sitting in the periodical press gallery 
when the House recorded the highest vote 
its membership had ever given on any issue 
(480 out of a possible 436), I saw MERWIN 
Coap demonstrate his courage. He arose 
and appealed to the crowded House to de- 
feat the Landrum-Griffin bill and then in 
the first test voted with the minority of 
201 against a majority of 229. To see what 
that might do to his career, I went. to his 
office and examined the file of around 1,000 
letters he had received. “People are really 
stirred up when they write that many let- 
ters,” Mr. Coap said. Most of the leters re- 
flected the Kennedy and Eisenhower ap- 
peals for “strong” legislation. Some speci- 
fied Landrum-Griffin. One group of 60 let- 
ters from a single town were identical or 
nearly identical in their demand for a 
strong bill. Many of them had apparently 
been typed on the same machine, but they 
were written on the letterheads of different 
small businesses and were personally signed. 
Other letters showed more individuality. 
Not much mail came from farmers. I saw 
only one letter from a clergyman. 


It did not surprise Mr. Coap that evi- 
dences of church influence or interest were 
scarce. “Ministers and laymen of local 
churches are generally not in touch with 
public issues,” he said. “They seem to fear 
politics. Ministers follow; they do not lead. 
If the church were doing its job, civil rights 
would not be the serious national issue it is. 
When the civil rights question was up, I did 
not hear a word from one church or church 
organization in defense of civil rights. In 
the pastorate a man can duck a hot public 
issue; in Congress he has to face it and com- 
mit his future to what he thinks is right.” 

Labor reform was not a factor in Mr. 
Coan’s first election campaign, but it became 
an issue in 1957 and he started studying 
and talking about it. He noted that the 
big labor organizations did not try to refute 
the McClellan committee revelations and 
did not deny the need for corrective legis- 
lation. But he also noted that certain in- 
terests were intent on attaching to neces- 
sary reform proposals some measures which 
promised to punish all labor. He voted for 
the Elliott bill because its basic purpose 
was reform; he opposed Landrum-Griffin 
because it added punitive measures to re- 
form. The-bill passed, said Mr. Coan, “be- 
cause an unholy alliance of southern Demo- 
crats and northern Republicans made a bar- 
gain. The southerners supported a punitive 
labor bill in return for the northerners’ 
letting. up on their pressure for stronger 
civil rights. A political debt has been cre- 
ated which trades off one human right to 
avoid granting another.” 
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“The Landrum-Griffiin bill burns down the 
barn to get rid of the rats,” said Mr. Coan. 
“It is a ‘get Hoffa’ bill which will probably 
fail of its purpose but will harm honest 
labor in some of its provisions. In 6 months 
or a year, if Hoffa is still on a rampage, 
nobody will defend this bill. Its provisions 
making State law prevail ignore the fact that 
8 States have no such laws and the other 
42 differ from each other. It adds to the 
burden of the National Labor Relations 
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Board when that body is already so over- 
loaded that it is years behind in its deci- 
sions.” 

After Landrum-Griffin had passed, Mr. 
Coap joined briefly in a maneuver designed 
to substitute the Elliott bill. When this 
failed he voted for Landrum-Griffin, to make 


sure that some legislation went to the cofi- 


ference committee. with the Senate. His 
purpose was not, as some newspapers 
charged, to make a last-minute jump on the 
bandwagon. 

“I. voted for this labor reform bill (in its 
final form) on August 14 in spite of the fact 
that I felt it was not fair to the unién mem- 
ber who works for a living,” he says. “The 
reason it was not a fair bill was that two 
different bills were thrown into one. One 
part of the bill which was passed did in 
fact set up labor reform law. This portion 
of the bill will give to the union member a 
more democratic process in his union affairs 
and will help to protect the welfare and other 
moneys that he has invested in his union. 
This was the legislation that all of America 
wanted desperately and this was the legis- 
lation that I wanted to give my people. But 
the second part of this bill penalizes the 
laboring man who works for a living, for 
while the first part gives him democratic 
rights within his union, the second part 
takes away his union’s rights at the bargain- 
ing table. However, in the final analysis, 
I thought it better that this bill be passed, 
so that the conferees between the Senate 
and House could work out a bill which I hope 
will be truly a labor reform bill but will not 
penalize the American worker.” 

Mr. Coap plans to report his vote in his 
regular newsletter, which he sends to 86 
papers (including 5 dailies) in his district 
and to several radio stations in Fort Dodge 
and surrounding towns. Labor is organized 
in his district only on the daily papers and 
among packinghouse workers and automobile 
workers. No local of the Teamsters Union 
is found in his district. 
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Fortune smiled on Mr. Coap the day follow- 
ing the labor bill vote. He had worked hard 
to secure an $800,000 appropriation to bring 
a public power transmission line into his 
district. On that day his proposal was en- 
acted, to the great satisfaction of the farm- 
ers, small businessmen, cooperative associa- 
tion leaders and others who will benefit from 
it. Coap has actively worked to get bills en- 
acted into law which help small businessmen 
to get credit, which remove limitations on 
the amount of outside income an individual 
may earn while receiving social security, 
which increase income-tax exemptions, and 
which help maintain farm prices. With the 
help of the famous Dr. James Van Allen of 
the University of Iowa, he worked up and 
introduced a bill establishing a House Com- 
mittee on Outer Space. Shortly afterward a 
similar bill was introduced which passed, 
and its introducer was made chairman of the 
committee; Coap is not even a member. In- 
stead, he sought and got a place on the pow- 
erful committee on agriculture. He is the 
first Iowa Democrat to hold that post since 
the 1890's, when it was held by a Green- 
backer. 

Recently Mr. Coap got an appropriation 
for the World Refugee Year included in the 
Mutual Security Act of 1959; for this he re- 
ceived a letter of commendation from the 
National Council of Churches. He was one 
of nine U.S. delegates to the June 1959 NATO 
conference in London and agreed with its 
action to recommend more economic and 
less military aid to underdeveloped countries. 
This was his first trip to Europe. He thinks 
the public is too critical of congressional 
travel abroad and insists that travel in other 
lands should be useful to legislators in 
checking on expenditures abroad and on 
implementation of foreign policy decisions. 
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At lunch.in the House restaurant I asked 

Merwin Coap whether his status as a min- 
ister was a help or a hindrance to his work 
as a Congressman. On balance, he said, it 
is an asset. He thinks his clerical status 
helped him carry the appropriation for the 
World Refugee Year, and probably helps him 
get votes from Catholics, perhaps even more 
than from Protestants. He said his dual role 
brings him many invitations to speak to 
church groups in and around Washington, 
but it is not much help in Iowa, especially 
in his own denomination, the Disciples of 
Christ. Now that he does not have to de- 
pend on a church for support, he added, he 
enjoys giving volunteer service in small 
churches and in other situations where he 
can be of help. One of his associates told 
me that Mr. Coap sometimes goes long dis- 
tances at his own expense to meet a small 
and poor group where his services can be of 
use. 
Labor reform has put Mr. Coap “on the 
spot,” as it has many others in Washing- 
ton—with what results the 1960 election 
will show. But this legislator went to 
Washington precisely because he believes 
that a Christian should seek out responsibil- 
ity. Instead of shrinking from laying his 
future on the line, he works very hard to 
prepare himself to meet head-on the diffi- 
cult decisions Americans must make. When 
the showdown comes, he votes his convic- 
tions. While he is often disappointed by 
ecclesiastics and ecclesiasticism, he is a firm 
believer in the church and identifies him- 
self with its mission. He speaks with deep 
appreciation of the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation and of the legislative 
seminars which bring churchmen to Wash- 
ington in increasing numbers. 

Mr. Coap’s main reliance for survival and 
service in politics is not on the church (nor 
should it be); it is rather on his ability to 
render worthy service to the people of his 
district and to the country and the world. 
Through a complicated system of reporting 
and through personal visits, he gives an 
honest and complete account to his entire 
constituency of what he has done. He.has 
been told that he is too frank, but he be- 
lieves the people have a right to know and 
an obligation to use their information. He 
is betting his career on the faith that in- 
telligence, conscientiousness and truthful- 
ness belong in politics. And that faith 
puts the people of Iowa’s Sixth District on 
the spot. 





Journey Toward Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
trict in Queens is privileged to have as a 
resident, an outstanding educator, law- 
yer, and world leader in the fight for 
human dignity and rights. I refer to 
Henry Edward Schultz, of Flushing, 
N.Y., a member of the New York City 
Board of Higher Education, and na- 
tional chairman of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith. 

Recently Mr. Schultz delivered a stim- 


casion was the B’nai B’rith Triennial 
Convention in Jerusalem on May 26. 
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Taking his text from Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Mr. Schultz eloquently supported 
his assertion that America constitutes a 
journey toward mankind. It is a pil- 
grimage which we have undertaken since 
our earliest days as a nation, to infuse 
life and meaning into the belief that all 
men are created equal. Step by step he 
spelled out the great strides forward 
which America has fashioned on behalf 
of human dignity in all aspects of its 
society. 

Law and the governmental authority are 
changing customs and practices that are a 
denial of democratic living. 


He stated: 


The law is succeeding, because the vast 
majority of the people are ready, willing and 
often eager to accept these changes. 

True— 


He admitted— 


there are also marked resistances. It is: not 
easy to change the prejudiced or to convince 
them to give up special privilege. 


But, he pointed out, the magnificent 
reality about America is that we are 
working at the problem of removing the 
prejudices of the people, fully aware that 
it is a lengthy and toilsome process, but 
one that promises incalculable ultimate 
reward. 

Mr. Schultz’s address is so rich in un- 
derstanding and so meaningful for the 
times that I believe that it should be 
brought to the attention of all Membérs 
of Congress. I include excerpts from it 
in the Appendix at the conclusion of my 
remarks; 

THE IDEA 

One of America’s great poets, Archibald 
MacLeish, spoke at the Anti-Defamation 
League’s 40th anniversary observance. The 
time was 1953, a moment in history when 
America stood in danger of sacrificing in- 
dividual liberty to our common fear and 
distrust of Soviet Russia. 

In the tense atmosphere of that highly 
charged time, he saw the American dream 
undiminished, but imperiled. He saw Amer- 
ica as a journey toward mankind—a journey 
towards a realization of the hopes of men, 
a journey wherein men may find fulfillment 
for their lives. 

In America, he said, the end of the Journey 
was man and the belief was a belief not 
only in the dignity of man, not only in the 
worth of man, but the human possibility 
of man, 

And, in turn, the dream was the dream of 
manhood, of brotherhood in freedom, of 
freedom for each man. 

He spoke of America as an idea, even as 
his Puritan forebears had looked upon the 
America which they first settled as the New 
Israel. For to them the name Israel was 
an idea—the self-same idea of freedom 
wherein a life—a man—may be fulfilled. 

The idea of America is a universal idea, 
even as the ideas of Judaism are universal 
ideas. There is therefore a certain logic to 
history that in our time Jews—-both as Jews 
and as men—are finding their greatest ful- 
fillment in the New Israel that is America 
and the old-new Israel that is this ancient 
soil on which we stand today. 

If we narrow this discussion for the mo- 
ment to the problem of anti-Semitism, which 
is a major concern of the Anti-Defamation 
League, I think it will become instantly 
clear that for Jews today, the United States 
and Israel represent two radically different, 
but happily successful, solutions to that 
problem. 

Yet, the two solutions have one thing in 
common—and it is the reason for their suc- 
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cess: they were both made possible by a clean 
breakaway from the European sources, in- 
stitutions and layers upon layers of anti- 
Semitism which, through the centuries, have 
brought our people so much misery, tragedy 
and bloodshed. 


STEPS IN THE JOURNEY 


To understand why these two solutions 
were successful and why certain others 
failed, it would be helpful to take a brief 
glance backward into the nineteenth cen- 
tury when Jewry lived through a psychic ex- 
perience as shattering as any in all Jewish 
history. 

Indeed, all of Europe was shaken by the 
movements which we collectively call the 
liberal revolution. The French Revolution, 
the upsurges of 1848, the whole burgeoning 
of democratic ideas and processes which 
stirred nation after nation, indeed, the 
American Revolution itself, were part of this 
historic development. 

Europe at this point climbed out of the 
feudal and medieval society in which Jews 
were pariahs and Jewish communities is- 
lands of isolation cut off from the main- 
stream of the life around them. * * *. The 
results were spectacular. And the physical 
walls of the ghetto came tumbling down. 

But the liberal revolution was largely gov- 
ernmental. Such institutions as the aristoc- 
racy, the church, and the military; even the 
universities, resisted its influence. Europe’s 
stratified society barred Jews as it always 
had. 

Thus, Jews found a little political freedom, 
but precious little else. Equality of oppor- 
tunity in most areas of human endeavor 
remained closed to them, 

o . = * . 


Even today in Europe, anti-Semitism con- 
tinues to be used for political purposes. 
Thus, in Germany, anti-Semitism is wielded 
as & weapon by every Nazi or neo-Nazi 
remnant seeking to shake the new order. 
In France, the political scene has its anti- 
Semitic overtones, and in Russia and East- 
ern Europe, anti-Semitism is used blatantly 
whenever it serves the political purposes of 
the Communist masters. 

One of the earliest observers of the devel- 
oping liberal revolution was a wise and dis- 
tinguished American statesman and philos- 
opher. Having viewed the European scene 
as our Ambassador in Paris, Benjamin 
Franklin in 1787 told his own countrymen: 

“To get the bad customs of a country 
changed * * * it is first necessary to remove 
the prejudices of the people * * * and this 
is not the work of a day.” 

DIFFERENT SOLUTIONS 


The solutions which Jews embraced and 
which failed, either partially or completely, 
are those which did not give full weight to 
this dictum. Those who embraced the 
emancipation from ghetto status to national 
citizenship without reservation—and be- 
lieved it represented the millennium—soon 
discovered that the liberal revolution’s 
changing of the bad customs did not have its 
concomitant program of removing the preju- 
dices of the people. That Jews flourished 
under the new dispensation is a matter of 
historic record. But it is equally true that 
the opportunities offered the emancipated 
were circumscribed by the persistent preju- 
dices of the people, and accompanied by the 
threat of annihilation by modern, political 
anti-Semitism. 


In the final analysis Europe did only half 
its job; it offered political rights with one 
hand and took away human rights with the 
other; it offered its house to Jews of the 
ghetto, but could not cleanse its people of 
anti-Semitic prejudice. As a result, the 
ultimate solutions had to be found in a 
clean breakaway from the ingrained Euro- 
pean sources of anti-Semitism. 
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Yet, the solution of Israel and the solution 
of America wold not have been possible with- 
out that smaller degree of success which was 
achieved in Europe by the emancipation. De- 
spite the frustrations, there were the ful- 
fillments and the release of tremendous en- 
ergies that enabled Jews, as individuals, to 
take their place in Western democratic civil- 
ization. 

This made possible the stream of emigra- 
tion to the United States and a full realiza- 
tion of the ideals of the emancipation on the 
one hand. On the other, it made possible 
the success of the Zionist movement in the 


* establishment of the State of Israel—the ul- 


timate goal of the nationalist expression of 
Jewish life. 
* * * * * 
THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 

The breakaway from the European pat- 
tern is quite as clean f American Jews as 
for Israelis and of somewhat longer duration, 
though of a different character. In the 
United States, the people begin with ac- 
ceptance of the fact tha! Jews are endowed 
with all the rights, privileges, opportunities, 
and obligations that are the common heri- 
tage of all American citizens. Thus, we can 
and do proceed on the assumption that the 
acts or attitudes of bigotry and anti-Semi- 
tism we encounter violate the basic philos- 
ophy of our American society. We are at no 
time ready to make peace with these mani- 
festations or to concede bitterly that they 
are ineradicable as European Jewry did. 

There never was a revolutionary effort 
needed to obtain equal rights for American 
Jews, neither has there been any counter- 
revolutionary movement with anti-Semitism 
as a basic political tenet. Nor have we his- 
toric institutions se encrusted with anti- 
Semitism that they, by their very nature, 
exclude Jews and repudiate equal rights for 
Jews. 

* = a ° * 

While English political ideas were the 
chief influence in the Revolution, historians 
have pointed out that Hebraic thought was 
an important leaven in the rise and growth 
of American civilization. Hebraic influence 
was most clearly evident in New England 
where the Bible-steeped Puritans provided 
the psychological and intellectual climate 
for the Revolution. James Truslow Adams 
goes so far as to say that the Puritans “in 
spirit * * * may be considered as Jews 
and not Christians.” He found that their 
idea of God, their interpretation of law, 
their social attitudes were governed by their 
absorption in the Old Testament. The 
constitutions of the Plymouth Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut, and New 
Haven leaned ‘heavily on the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 


Rufus Learsi, in his history of “The Jews 
in America,” has a dramatic passage show- 
ing the strength of this influence: 

“In the Hebrew Scriptures, the apostles 
of rebellion found precedent and inspira- 
tion, and the pulpits of the land, where public 
opinion was molded, resounded with their 
revolutionary summonses. The exodus from 
Egypt was the classic example of liberation 
from tyranny: The colonies of America 
should also make their exodus. The 10 
tribes of Israel defied the arrogant son of 
Solomon and established their own govern- 
ment; the Thirteen Colonies should do like- 
wise. The Hebrew prophets denounced 
kings and potentates, and God-fearing 
Americans may do the same. Even the call 
engraved on the Liberty Bell: ‘Proclaim 
liberty throughout the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof’ was found in * * * 
Leviticus. Revolutionary doctrine became 

in the slogan ‘Rebellion to 
tyrants is obedience to God.’ Indeed, those 
were the words which Franklin, Jefferson, 
and John Adams proposed for the seal of 
the United States: They were to be in- 


September 3 


scribed around a picture of the children of 
Israel crossing the Red Sea. * * * 

“Not less potent was the influence of the 
Hebrew Scriptures in determining the basic 
political system of the new society that 
emerged from the war of independence. To 
discredit the monarchy, preachers like the 
pbid and brilliant Jonathan Mayhew of Bos- 
ton held up the warning of the prophet 
Samuel against royalty. Samuel Langdon, 
the president of Harvard, considered the Jew- 
ish Government a perfect republic, and Ezra 
Stiles, the president of Yale, found in the 
American Government the fulfillment of 
Biblical*prophecy. In his classic work, ‘His- 
tory of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit 
of Rationalism in Europe,’ the eminent 19th 
century historian, William Edward Lecky, 
declares that ‘the Hebraic mortar cemented 
the foundations of American democracy,’ and 
the statesman, diplomat, and scholar, Oscar 
S. Straus, in his ‘Origin of the Republican 
Form of Government in the United States,’ 
concludes that ‘in the spirit and essence of 
our Constitution, the influence of the He- 
brew Commonwealth was paramount.’” 


In the fact of these facts, one can begin 
to understand why anti-Semitism in the 
United States has no historical roots in depth 
as in European lands; why, instead, it is er- 
ratic, emotional, and opportunistic. True, 
anti-Semitism does affect some of our social 
organisms, and some prejudicial attitudes 
have been carried over from European back- 
grounds, or from bigoted religious training, 
or developed by ingroups seeking to main- 
tain social or economic advantage. But 
these are irritants in the body politic, 
which we and all right thinking Americans 
seek to treat and to heal. For what makes 
America different—and it is different—is the 
fact that we work at the problem of removing 
the prejudices of the people and we know 
that it is not the work of a day. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


It is in this light that one must consider 
developments and reports of prejudice in the 
United States today. 

Know that when a bomb was tossed at an 
Atlanta synagogue by a frustrated bigot, 
millions of Americans were as outraged as 
you and that the State of Georgia tried five 
men for the crime. To millions.of Ameri- 
cans—and to the President of the United 
States—it was not the fact that a Jewish 
temple was bombed, it was a house of wor- 
ship, a building dedicated to God, that was 
mourned. Jewish or Christian, it- was a 
House of God. 

Know that when we report on a hotel re- 
sort that discriminates against Jews, that 
this is the exception and that the reaction of 
the American public is such as to hold it up 
to shame. 


Know that when we report on discrimina- 
tion in employment that State after State is 
passing laws to make this impossible, and 
that there is a constant cleanup job being 
done in industry after industry. 


Know, too, that a constant and broad pro- 
gram of education is being carried out by the 
Anti-Defamation League in conjunction 
with many other organizations, schools, and 
institutions—with millions of Americans of 
all creeds and political persuasions—designed 
to eradicate prejudice, to improve human 
relations, and to foster democratic ideas and 
processes, 

It is this which prompts me to echo the 
word of Archibald MacLeish that for Jews, 
as for_all men, America is a journey toward 
mankind. 

It is a pilgrimage undertaken by the entire 
Nation, and we are much further ahead than 
our detractors and our political opponents 
would have the world believe. Indeed, our 
capacity for self-criticism, our unabashed 
wrangling over our failures and our short- 
comings, play into the hands of those who, in 
international affairs, want to hurt us, or 
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want to misunderstand us, or want to make 
political capital of our problems, 

There is no answer we can give the world 
to the question raised about Little Rock, ex- 
cept to say that there would have been no 
Little Rock, if there had not been a Supreme 
Court decision to correct the remaining in- 
equities in educational opportunities for Ne- 
groes. There would have been no Supreme 
Court decision, if most of the Nation—in- 
cluding millions in the South—did not be- 
lieve that equal justice and equal rights for 
Negroes and other minorities were not a just 
and proper fulfilment of the American com- 
mitment to democracy. 

Before any nation can solve its problems 
of human rights and of relationships be- 
tween varying ethnic, racial, or religious 
groups within its borders, there must be two 
prior solutions—a political solution and an 
economic one. In the United States these 
two solutions have been achieved as in no 
other land. 

The political solution came with the very 
founding of the Republic. The commitment 
was then made to all people that equality 
of rights and of opportunities was theirs 
without exception. It was a brave commit- 
ment, considering the practices of the other 
nations of the world at the time. It was a 
brave commitment to make in the face of 
the fact that the economic structure of a 
very sizable region of our land was built 
upon a slave society. 

The problem of slavery which hung over 
the Nation for 90 years was dissolved by a 
Civil War—a bloody, fratricidal war fought 
at an unbelievable cost in lives and suffer- 
ing—because we could not let that com- 
mitment of the Founding Fathers go unre- 
deemed. In the 90-odd years since, we have 
been struggling to heal the hurts of that 
war and to clear away the debris of that 
Slave society. What the world is witnessing 
today is the last of that cleanup operation. 

The United States has gone further in its 
economic solution than perhaps any other 
nation through its high standard of living 
and its high economic productivity. Among 
nations which have not enough food or 
shelter to sustain their people, such human 
rights as voting privileges, educational op- 
portunities, or the right to ride in front of 
the bus are of little interest. But these are 
issues for Negroes in America, and rightly 
so, because America has long passed the 
point for all its people where mere survival 
is a daily problem. 


THE MEANING OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


When speaking of human rights in the 
United States, therefore, we speak on a dif- 
ferent level than when we talk of human 
rights in Soviet Russia or Red China where! 
the most fundamental civil rights are un- 
known, where the peoples’ most elementary 
privileges are suppressed, where not even a 
beginning has been made toward a political 
solution that would give some meaning to 
the phrase “human rights.” 

When speaking of human rights in the 
United States, we talk on a different level 
than when we speak of them in those under- 
developed parts of the world where nations 
struggle for economic survival for enough 
food for the people, for the most elementary 
medical needs—where there has been no ap- 
proach as yet to an economic solution., 

The most disadvantaged Negro in the 
United States starts out in this matter of 
human rights on a higher plane than is ever 
dreamed of by those who live under condi- 
tions of communism or suffer the depriva- 
tions of the economically underdeveloped 
areas of Asia and Africa. 

Having said these things, I do not hesitate 
to talk of the grave problems that face us in 
the United States in the matter of race 
relations. We are in the midst of a profound 
legal and judicial revolution that is nailing 
down once and for all, the practices as well 
as the promises of equality in human rights 


for all of our citizens, regardless of color and 
creed. This revolution has been proceeding 
on all levels of government—rulings of the 
Supreme Court, executive orders of the Fed- 
eral Government, legislation by the Con- 
gress, legislation by State governments, ordi- 
nances by municipalities. 

Step by step, law and the governmental 
authority are changing customs and prac- 
tices that are a denial of democratic living. 
The law is succeeding, because the vast ma- 
jority of the people are ready, willing and 
often eager to accept these changes. 

True, there are also marked resistances. 
It is not easy to change the prejudiced or to 
convince them to give up special privileges. 
And so the world hears of the outrageous 
resistances—the acts af violence, the shouts 
of discord, the last-ditch stands against 
change. 

THE GOOD NEWS 


Bad news always travels fast and far, 
helped along in this instance by the sus- 
picion and hatred that is being fanned by 
those seeking to make political capital of our 
troubles. The good news is oft interred by 
the same unfriendly propaganda. And we 
Americans have done poorly indeed in coun- 
tering these efforts. 

What is our record? Look at the advances 
in this revolution by law. The U.S. Supreme 
Court during the past decade has struck 
down the “separate but equal’’ doctrine in 
a series of cases of which the most important 
and the most widely known is the school 
decision of 1954, implemented by a second 
decision in 1955, and since then by a series 
of lower courts decisions which have served 
to clear the road to school desegregation. 
In addition, there have been decisions out- 
lawing desegregation in higher education, in 
the use of public recreational facilities, in 
interstate and intrastate travel facilities, and 
in the enforcement of restrictive covenants 
in housing. Most recently, the Supreme 
Court struck down an effort by the State of 
Alabama to interfere with the right of 
Negroes to maintain voluntary organizations 
for the protection of their interests. 

= a = * 


In 1957, however, the logjam in the Con- 
gress was broken and for the first time in 
82 years—the first time since the Recon- 
struction Period that follow the Civil War— 
the Congress of the United States passed a 
major civil rights law. This law was the 
culmination of at least 15 years of unremit- 
ting efforts by liberal groups in the coun- 
try. **s 

The 1957 law will not bring the millen- 
ium in America, but it is an important step 
forward, and even today in Congress, there 
are new efforts for further legislation that 
will build on the foundation laid down by 
the act of 1957. 

Then there is the progress which has been 
made through State and local legislation. 
Much of the everyday life of the American 
is ruled not by Federal law, but by State 
regulation. Thus, there are now 16 States 
which have effective laws on their books 
against discrimination in employment. * * * 
These 16 have nearly half the entire popu- 
lation of the country within their borders. 

Twenty-two States have enacted laws 
against discrimination in public accomme- 
dations and within this past legislative 
period, the State of Colorado took the 
pioneer step of outlawing all forms of,dis- 
crimination in housing, whether public or 
private. There are at least seven other 
States which forbid housing discrimination 
in structures built with some form of gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

These various forms of legislation, while 
primarily designed to improve race rela- 
tions—that is, the relationship of non-white 
to white in the American society—are also 
of importance to the Jewish community. 
Laws against discrimination in employment, 
housing and public accommodation help to 
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destroy the island of bias that still exist 
against Jews. Their enactment adds to the 
capacity for Jewish growth in the American 
community. 

Such is the nature of the good news for 
human rights which comes out of the Amer- 
ican scene. It is dramatic news when one 
can watch the effect of these events upon 
the lives of individual human beings within 
our Nation, and the gradual but very real 
change in the social structure of our com- 
munities. Increasingly, even the most de- 
pressed among our population are finding 
their paths made easier in their journey 
toward mankind. 

Perhaps the most dramatic incident that 
has illuminated the progress in human re- 
lations in the United States is the admis- 
sion of the territory of Hawaii as the 50th 
State in our Union. If ever there was evi- 
dence that with diligence, race prejudice 
can be converted into racial understanding, 
it is the relationship of the people of the 
United States to the former territory of 
Hawaii. If ever there was evidence that 
many races could learn to live together in 
amity in a democratic community, it lies 
in the people of our new State. 

Fifty years ago, many in the United States 
talked of the “yellow peril.” Up until re- 
cently, we had an Oriental Exclusion Act 
in our immigration law. (Unhappily our 
present immigration laws are still based on 
the principle of national oPigin.) Only 14 
years ago, we fought in a war with Japan. 
Yet in the year 1959, we have admitted into 
the Union a State with an oriental ma- 
jority—the only State whose people are not 
drawn primarily from European stock. Of 
the total population of about 600,000, 38 
percent are Japanese and only 20 percent are 
white. Among the white are not only Ameri- 
cans, but Norwegians, Germans, Russians, 
Poles, Portuguese, and among all these, 250 
Jewish families. There are Hawalians, Fili- 
pinos, Chinese, Puerto Ricans, Koreans. 
They live in amity and they live happily 
and prosperously. And now they live, not 
as wards but as full-fledged citizens of the 
United States. 

In the Amerizan journey toward mankind 
of which the poet spoke, this is a major 
step on the road. 

NEVER SO CLOSE 


That road, the pathway to the future, 
carries the dreams, hopes and aspirations 
of many generations of men, Never before, 
in spite of the human agonies of the 20th 
century, have we seemed closer to the ful- 
filiment of this age-old dream. 

In the realization of this dream, these two 
great congregations of Jews, American and 
Israeli, play significant roles—in the contri- 
bution they have already made and will 
continue to make in the advancement of 
marikind’s freedom. ‘ 

When the ultimate goal is reached—when 
justice and equality of opportunity, when 
freedom and brotherhood, when the love 
of man for his brother is the rule of the 
day—all of us in B’nai B’rith will have rea- 
son to be proud of the part we and our Anti- 
Defamation League have played in this long 
and noble struggle. 





The Largest Group 


EXTENSION *OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress have been feeling pres~ 
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sures from many large groups. Some- 
times I feel that the largest group of all, 
the common rank-and-file taxpaying 
citizen, has too little said in his behalf. 

The Los Angeles Times of August 25 
printed a letter to the editor, “Independ- 
ence,” which in my judgment expresses 
very well the feeling of the greatest 
group of them all. The letter follows: 

In all this whoop-te-do of contrived is- 
sues in newspapers and on radio and tele- 
vision about minority groups, there is one 
minority group upon which the politican 
looks with scorn and the agitator cannot 
reach. 

I refer, of course, to the citizen who wants 
no handout, no favoring legislation at the 
expense of others, who would refuse the 
ministrations of welfare agencies, who has no 
ax to grind in city councils, who even be- 
lieves that some Members of Congress are 
willing to put the Nation’s good above re- 
election. 

God bless and keep him; he is one of @ 
dwindling group, but he will die trying in 
his quiet way to bring sanity to a world of 
weird giveaways. 

Tuomas H. ROBINSON. 


Two Residents of 17th Congressional 
District of New York Confirmed as Al- 
ternate Representatives of the United 
States to the United Nations General 
Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I note 
with great pleasure and, as representa- 
tive of the 17th Congressional District of 
New York, with great pride, the nomina- 
tion and confirmation of two distin- 
guished residents of that district as alter- 
nate representatives of the United States 
to the United Nations General Assembly. 
The first of these, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, 
has a most impressive record of good 
works, much of which concerns interna- 
tional organizations and affairs. Mrs. 
Lord has been an alternate U.S. repre- 
sentative to the 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th 
and 13th sesesions of the General Assem- 
bly. She is the U.S. representative on the 
United Nations Commission. of Human 
Rights. She has been particularly ef- 
fective in her work on behalf of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund— 
UNICEF—for whom she has made exten- 
sive tours and studies. Her nomination 
as alternate representative to the 14th 
session of the General Assembly is well- 
deserved, and another in her collection 
-of high honors. 

The second, Harold Riegelman, has 
distinguished himself as a practicing at- 
torney since he was admitted to the bar 
in New York in 1916. He, too, has 
achieved much in public service: he has 
served as special attorney general of New 
York State, and as special counsel to 
the U.S. Treasury; in 1953 he was acting 
postmaster of New York City; and in the 
same year represented the Republican 
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Party-as candidate for mayor of the city 
of New York. He has, as well, served 
with great valor in the U.S. Armed 
Forces, and holds the rank of colonel 
in the.U.S. Army Reserves. For all these 
reasons, he, too, is highly qualified and 
deserving of this new distinction. 

I am proud to count both of these fine 
citizens among my constituents and per- 
sonal friends. 


What Makes Good Pilcts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. L. PILCHER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following article reprinted 
from the August 1959, issue of Armed 
Forces Management: 

Wuat Makes Gooo PiLors? 


The following questions were sent to both 
BuAer and the Aeronautica! Training Society. 
We believe the answers here give both sides 
of an old argument fully and fairly: 

1. The late-1955 Heller report, result of a 
$40,000 Navy-sponsored study by a private 
firm, said Navy could suve nearly $7 million 
@ year by contracting f primary flight 
training rather than doing the teaching it- 
self at Pensacola. Was this <ccurate then, 
and does it still hold trus’ 

2. Although Navy did not adopt the major 
recommendation of the report, it said the 
expense. was justified through improved 
management practices and resulting econ- 
omies. Can you cite some of these? 

3. Air Force contends the contractor sys- 
tem, which Army also uses, produces better 
pilots. Navy says their system does. Is there 
anyway of settling this argument, particu- 
larly in peacetime? 

4. ATS claims the low turnover rate of 
instructors at contract schools means better 
teachers than military men frequently re- 
placed at the end of 1 year. Can the Navy 
disprove this? 

5. ATS says absence of extra-curricular 
military duties plus greater job specializa- 
tion mean manpower needs are cut. Can’t 
the Navy change the jobs of military instruc- 
tors to accomplish the same ends? 

6. ATS says contract school system 
broadens the base of the Nation's military 
strength. Is this true? If not, why not? 

7. Why can’t a satisfactory military at- 
mosphere be maintained at contract schools? 

8. Heller says it would probably take 5 
years to develop a reasonably satisfactory 
Navy contract school system. Even assum- 
ing it would want to adopt the idea, can 
Navy afford that step backwards? ee 

9. Adopting the idea would involve, say 
Heller, moving Navy training out of Pen- 
sacola. Is this justifiable? Or advisable? 
Is it advisable, contract school or not, as the 
Heller report implies? 

1, In this ‘hassle, the Navy has been ac- 
cused of letting tradition dictate to intelli- 
gence. What would be your answer? 


THE NAVY VIEWPOINT 


1. No. The figure was not accurate then, 
nor it is so today. 

2. The Heller report has served a useful 
purpose in the area of management prac- 
tices and has more than paid for itself in 
resulting economies. Significant economies 
have" cut the original cost differential be- 
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tween military and contract flight training 
about 50 percent by: > 

(a) Moving primary flight training from 
NAAS Whiting to NAAS Saufiey. 

(b) Changing personnel rotation policies. 

(c) Elimination excessive flight time per- 
mitted students. to complete the primary 
phase. 

(d) Improved methods of scheduling and 
maintaining aircraft. 

(e) Improved use of military and civilian 
personnel. 

Continuing effort and cost analysis are be-- 
ing made throughout flight training to effect 
economies without reducing quality. 

3. No. 

4. The tour of duty for military personnel 
assigned as flight instructors for primary 
flight training has been increased to 33 
months. 

5. No. The organizational complexities of 
the military system preclude the simplified 
management approach available to the civil- 
ian contractor. 

6. No. A large majority of the civilian 
instructors are ex-military officers, fliers who 
are subject to recall in the event of mobiliz- 
tion, with the result that the ability of the © 
contract system to expand during a national 
emergency would be curtailed significantiy. 

7. Civilian contract flight instructors are 
not dedicated to the military way of life. 
The Navy feels that its student aviators 
should be instilled in a proper naval atmos- 
phere as early as possible, in keeping with 
Navy philosophy that a naval aviator is first 
a naval officer and secondly a pilot. 

8. It is questionable that it would take the 
Navy five years to establish a reasonably 
satisfactory primary contract school ‘opjra- 
tion, particularly if advantage were taken of 
the Air Force experience and know-how 
gained over the past eight years. Therefore, 
the Navy would not be taking so much of a 
step backwards from the standpoint of time 
required for implementation as it would in 
terms. of flexibility. The Navy considers 
that its training activities must be respon- 
sive to its needs, and that the rigidity in- 
herent in a contract type of operation would 
be costly and detrimental to Navy training 
objectives. 

Drastic adjustment to the present Navy 
basic (the phase after primary) syllabus 
would be needed due to the difference be- 
tween the lengths of the Navy primary flight 
syllabus (38 hours) and the contract pri- 
mary fiight syllabus (130-140 hours). The 
military aspects of basic flight training such 
as formation flying, gunnery, field carrier 
landings, carrier landings and so on would 
have to be removed and inserted later in the 
course. This is not simply a matter of 
switching the syllabus, because the earlier 
in the course such items are introduced, the 
less exnensive they are. 

9. The Heller report indicated that none 
of the existent Navy training bases in the 
Pensacola complex would be suitable for 
contract operations. Therefore, adoption of 
the contract concept would in effect move 
Navy training out of Pensacola, and that 
well-established complex would be reduced 
primarily to an administrative role with the 
flying activity dispersed. Present construc- 
tion in the Pensacola complex will provide 
adequate facilities for anticipated require- 
ments, including basic jet training, and as 
the new facilities become available, obsolete 
bases will be phased out. 

Adoption of contract flight training would 
negate the planned usage of these facilities, 
with the result that most of them would 
have to be closed at considerable expense. 
Contract school or not, the Navy has a con- 
siderable investment in the Pensacola area, 
and it would be most uneconomical to move 
Navy training elsewhere. 

10. There is no question that tradition 
plays an important role and guiding influ- 
ence in creating esprit de corps, loyalty, 
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courage, and leadership in the Navy. Our 
Navy has a tradition of which it can justly 
be proud. However, the Navy is not so tra- 
dition-blind that it can’t adjust to changing 
conditions. 

The primary objective of our flight train- 
ing course is to train young men to be naval 
officers who can fly. It is relatively easy to 
teach a lad to fly. But to make an officer 
out of him, particularly a naval officer, is 
something else again. We believe our sys- 
tem does these things better than a contract 
flight training system could possibly do. 


THE ATS POSITION 


1. The figure quoted in the Navy-spon- 
sored study by Robert Heller & Associates, of 
possible savings of $6,924,000 yearly was as 
accurate as possible. Since the Heller study, 
the Navy has changed its programconsid- 
erably, so it is doubtful the exact figure 
would apply today. . 

2. We agree that the Heller report served a 
useful purpose—but not in the way Navy 
says. The study brought widespread atten- 
tion to specific advantages of contract train- 
ing. The Navy’s failure to adopt major rec- 
ommendations of the report it sponsored— 
that is, to undertake contract training in the 
primary stage—would indicate that Navy did 
not attain the fullest benefit possible. On 
the other hand, the Navy did make changes, 
many of which appeared to cover up the 
more obvious deficiencies of their system as 
against contract training. 

8. Heller & Associates were retained by the 
Navy to compare the Navy system of primary 
training with the Air Force system. The 
Heller report concluded that students at 
contract schools are more enthusiastic than 
Navy students over the advantages of the 
service as a career. Also, it stated: “On bal- 
ance, it seems clear that contract instruc- 
tors generally are more proficient technically 
and better qualified than their Navy coun- 
terparts.” 

4. The contract schools’ great advantage is 
the fact that instructors are on permanent 
jobs with minimum turnover. This is re- 
flected in the Heller report, which: notes: 
“Generally, instructors at the contract 
schools visited are older, more mature, better 
satisfied with their assignments, and more 
proficient in the art of communicating their 
knowledge to students than are the instruc- 
tors at Whiting Field.” In the service, many 
feel that the training duty tour is dull and 
routine as against other flying assignments. 

5. The manpower saving of contract train- 
ing affords the Air Force and Army great 
economy in primary training. USAF on 
compared operation of a military-opera 
primary training school with a contract 
school. The military staff comprised some 
2,100 officers and airmen, while the contract 
school could accomplish the same mission 
with about 700 personnel. This emphasizes 
how manpower needs and costs are cut by 
contract training. 

6..Contract schools do broaden the base 
of our overall military strength, according to 
the Heller report, by providing “a way to 
use effectively men who could not instruct if 
they were in uniform and thus to release 
combat-qualified pilots to billets where there 
mobilization readiness could be maintained 
and improved.” Most contract school flight 
instructors are disqualified either by age or 
ability for combat flying. Yet they are a 
reserve of trained flight instructors accom- 
plishing a vital mission for the military 
services, : 

7. There is a satisfactory military atmos- 
phere at all contract schools. Military in- 
doctrination, as in the Navy, is the respon- 
sibility of the service. USAF contract schools 
are each commanded by a small military 
staff which provides just the right amount 
of military way of life. 

“ 8. The Navy could establish contract 
training in a matter of months, accomplish- 
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ing such instruction more efficiently and eco- 
nomically than it ever has before. It would 
be just a matter of deciding to do it. The 
Navy primary fight syllabus of 38 hours does 
not include the more advanced-type flight 
training given in the Air Force 

course of 130-140 hours. In other words, the 
Navy, in reducing what it ealls primary train- 
ing to 38 hours, has tried to make it appear 
that teaching a Navy man to fly an airplane 
is in no way similar to teaching an Air 
Force man to fly. 

9. The Heller report recommended that 
“primary pilot training in the Pensacola 
complex should be discontinued,” adding 
that the facilities elther be closed down or 
made available for other duty. We feel that 
there is a need to reevaluate the existing 
Navy training bases in the Pensacola com- 
plex. If none is suitable for a contract op- 
eration, consideration should be given to 
establishing separate contract schools or in- 
tegrating Navy primary training with that of 
the Air Force. 

10. We've always felt the Navy has used 
“tradition,” if that’s the right word, as a 
poor excuse in its criticism of contract train- 
ing. The Navy emphasizes a need for “a 
proper naval atmosphere”; that “it takes a 
Navy pilot to train a Navy pilot”; and the 
Navy philosophy that “a naval aviator is first 
@ naval officer and second a pilot.” The Navy 
tradition is great and respected. Yet the 
Navy in using such statements regarding 
contract flight training seems to belittle the 
need for superior flight training at this ini- 
tial stage. It tends to look upon the primary 
flight training phase as a course for officer 
training, leadership, and so on. We know 
these are necessities, but the actual flight in- 
struction (and cost) should be kept in mind, 





- Walter R. Lee 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI e 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, for a 
third of a century my life long friend 
and neighbor, Walter Lee, has rendered 
devoted public service to his fellow man. 
As an elected official of Hinds County, 
he served the people of Mississippi, and 
as an aid to the House of Representa- 
tives, he served the people of all the 
States. 

Walter Lee has contributed much to 
the important work of the House of 
Representatives. Although overburden- 
ed with multiple duties, he nevertheless 
always found time to give courteous at- 
tention to the problems of Members and 
their staffs. I can personally attest to 
his efficiency, devotion to duty, and 
integrity. He has been of invaluable 
assistance to the district I represent. 
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Walter can continue his service to man 
in a less complex atmosphere. Sur- 
rounded by mementos of a life given to 
public service, he will enjoy a less 
frenzied existence. Such will be richly ~ 
deserved. 

Fortunately, I will be able to visit 
with Walter Lee in the future—more 
often than other Members—because his 
home is only a few miles from mine. 
Therefore, I will continue to have the 
benefit of his wise counsel. 

My sincere good wishes go with him 
in his future undertakings, 





The $11 Billion Increase in the Cost of 
the Highway Program in 3 Years Is Due 
in Part to the Inordinate Emphasis on 
Speed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE \ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, part 
of the increasing cost of the federally 
assisted highway program, which has in- 
creased by $11 billion in 3 years, from 
$25 billion to $36 billion, is due to the in- 
ordinate emphasis on speed, according to 
officials of the congressionally chartered 
National Trust for Historic Preservation. 

Mrs. Helen Duprey Bullock, historian 
of this great organization, has declared 
that— 

Part of the fabulous and increasing cost 
of this program is owing to the inordinate 
emphasis on speed. Routes are not infre- 
quently selected and plotted from the air 
with an appalling lack of consideration of 
the human values involved, 


I include here the text of Mrs. Bul- 
lock’s letter, and an article by Grady 
Clay, staff writer, the Louisville ‘(Ky.) 
Courier-Journal: 

NATIONAL TRUST FOR 
HIsTORIC PRESERVATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1959. 
Hon. Harris B. McDowELt, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MCDOWELL: In the ab- 
sence of Mr. Howland, I wish to write to 
thank you on his behalf for inserting his 
article from the New York Times in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

We are grateful for bill H.R. 7215 which 
you have introduced, as the destruction en- 
suing upon the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram, and to some extent the urban renewal 
program, is being forcibly brought to our 
attention every day. There is an excellent 
article in Landscape Architecture which I 
enclose for your information. I hope that it, 
too, can be placed in the Recorp as it states 
so forcibly the way routes are chosen, and the 
helplessness of those who find themselves in 
the way. 

I have been dealing with a retired minister 
and his wife who invested their life savings 
in buying and restoring a 1724 Dutch stone 
house in Athens, N.Y.; who have been 
shunted from one agency to another with a 
dozen excuses for not shifting the highway 
location to avoid ruining this property. 

Part of the fabulous and increasing cost 
of this program is owing to the inordinate 
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emphasis on -speed. Routes are not infre- 
quently selected and plotted from the air 
with an appalling lack of consideration of 
human values involved. A number of short- 
sighted officials have given up parklands as 
“free” that can never be replaced. I do hope 
that the Congress that made possible this 
program will be able to apply the brakes as 
the situation is critical. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. HELEN DUPREY BULLOCK, 
Historian, 
New HicHways: No. 1 EnemMy?—THE TIGER 
Is THROUGH THE GATE 


(By Grady Clay) 


More than a year ago, I was prompted to 
observe that the new Federal highway pro- 
gram was “today’s tiger at the gate—a tre- 
mendous concentration of energy busting 
loose in all direction”—capable of wrecking 
our cities and countryside unless held in 
check. 

Today, some 16 months later, we see hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of new 
highways, bridges, interchanges, and other 
geometric whirligigs under construction. 
And there is no doubt: the tiger is through 
the gate. 

Back in 1955, the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on a national highway program ob- 
served that the expansion of highways had 
already begun a revolution in our living 
habits. Since that day, we have watched 
this revolution get underway. We who must 
live with its fruits, the bitter with the sweet; 
we who had pinned our hopes on this, the 
greatest construction program in American 
history, are filled with both admiration and 
dismay—admiration for the great skill at or- 
ganization of materials, money, men, and 
machinery which makes this job possible, and 
dismay at the single-mindedness which seems 
so prevalent, at the inordinate speed, and at 
many of the results. 

We hope it won’t be as bad as it looks, but 
we fear it will. We have no monopoly on 
wisdom, and yet a great deal of skepticism 
about the omniscience of those in charge of 
the program. 


BEST OF ALL POSSIBLE WORLDS? 


The optimists among us believe this new 
revolution is producing the best of all pos- 
sible worlds. The pessimists among us look 
around, and are afraid the optimists are 
right. 

My purpose is to emphasize that highway 
planning and community planning are not 
ynecessarily the same thing; that paving an 
interstate highway does not produce a trans- 
portation system; that we must live with the 
monsters we create; and that the purpose of 
a highway system is to help create a better 
civilization. This is a tool—and not an end 
in. itself. 

We cannot achieve a better civilization by 
such simple expedients as learning to speak 
the other fellow's language. For one thing, 
this would mean that all the rest of us 
would have to learn to talk like engineers. 
At the moment, they seem to have been ele- 
vated into positions of power where they can 
tell us what they want, rather than how to 
get what we want. 

Although. a great many millions of non- 
engineers have a vital stake in highways, the 
reaction of some of this group to the rest of 
us and our suggestions reminds me of the 
old Kentucky mountaineer who hadn't kissed 
his wife in 7 years. But he shot the first man 
who tried it. 

OVER WHATEVER STANDS IN ITS WAY 


My impression is that the men in control 
of the highway program are interested in the 
program, rather than in people; in concrete, 
and not in communities; in traffic move- 
ment—over whatever stands in its way. 
They have got more public money to spend 
than any nonatomic profession ever had in 
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peacetime. They're convinced that they act 
in the national interest, in the public in- 
terest, and in behalf of the national defense. 
Occasionally, this conviction is coupled with 
a self-righteousness. which has to be en- 
countered to be believed. 

Not long ago I saw a 7-mile interstate 
expressway placed on a city map at the re- 
quest of an anonymous official at a nearby 
Army post—a man never identified in public 
debate, never quoted except indirectly. But 
he was alleged to have said this was ‘‘neces- 
sary for defense.” And his word was enough. 

Any time an anonymous Army official can 
designate a $10 to $20 million expressway 
through a crowded city, he’s doing just fine 
by himself. He needs no help from us. 

Even more recently I have watched the 
town trustees of a small suburban city wake 
up in dismay to find that a new loop high- 
way had—without their knowledge or con- 
sent—been scheduled to cut their commu- 
nity in two. When they finally raised Cain 
about it, they were reassured by the State 
that “this is just preliminary; nothing has 
happened yet.” 

“you AIN’T BEEN HURT YET” 


Which reminds me of the fellow who hol- 
lered “Don’t shoot!” at the man pointing a 
gun at him. Whereupon the other man de- 
manded: “What you hollering about? You 
ain’t been hurt—yet.” 

As a reporter, I have writen a number of 
stories about urban redevelopment, and 
about highway planning. Nowhere in public 
life today have I encountered such failure to 
recognize the need for comprehensive local 
planning as in this Federal Highway Ac*. It 
does not require that interstate or feder- 
ally aided highways be located as part of a 
comprehensive community plan. Nor does 
it require communities to develop a work- 
able program for an overall transportation 
system. 

Many local towns are too poor to plan. 
Many others claim they can’t afford it. 
Others simply neglect it. Whatever the rea- 
sons, I believe the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments have an obligation to this Nation’s 
urban communities to help them work out 
their Own comprehensive plans into which 
the new highways will fit. 


CULT OF OFFICIAL SECRECY 


Meanwhile, the cult of secrecy which 
blights the official life of Washington has 
been extended out over the highways. Se- 
crecy, combined with the smoke screen of 
official gobbledygook, makes it mighty diffi- 
cult for the average citizen to find. out 
what's happening to him. 

Not long ago I sat in a conference at which 
the noted public relations consultant, Ed- 
ward L. Bernays, recounted his troubles. 
His firm had been hired by a city which did 
not want a new expressway laid across its 
middie like a Chinese wall. Mr. Bernays 
said: 

“It was most difficult to get at the facts 
about procedure * * * to pin down the re- 
sponsibilities. It took us 3 weeks to 
isolate the interrelationships between the 
national and State people. * * * The na- 
tional and State engineers were working 
closely together, which formed an ‘entente,’ 
making it difficult to get the public interest. 
It was difficult to get a decision whether it 
was worth going underground, versus the 
elevated highway. As a result, the city has 
had to develop its own pressure-group tech- 


“niques.” 


While such cities are forced to develop 
pressure-group tactics to keep from being 
split up, what can smaller citizens’ groups 
do? 

I have recently watched a strenuous local 
controversy in which the opponents of a pro- 
posed interstate highway through three city 
parks have been assured that “the route is 
not pinned down yet” and that “any pro- 
tests at this time are premature.” Yet when 
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they tried to suggest rerouting another por- 
tion, on which public hearings already had 
been held, they were told that no changes 
could be made “because of the State’s in- 
vestment in engineering studies and efforts.” 

In other words, if the public hearing hasn’t 
yet been held, you’re premature. And after 
the public hearing, you’re too late. 

Meanwhile, those of us who believe that 
open space is necessary for tomorrow's city, 
who wish to preserve America’s green and 
lovely city parks and playgrounds, are dis- 
turbed over the reckless pursuit of free open 
space by the highway planners. 

PARKS: SITTING DUCKS FOR HIGHWAY MEN 


Every big city park is a sitting duck for the 
highway: men, and for the local officials 
anxious to cut down their right-of-way 
costs. 

Any attack on city park lands has the 
sanction of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials in its official bible— 
the “Policy on Arterial Highways in Urban 
Areas,” published in 1957. On page 91 of 
this book is a map. It’s entitled: “Location 
opportunities for arterial highways.” 

And what do they consider a location op- 
portunity? The one and only park in the 
entire city. Their recommended route cuts 
through not just a little corner of the park, 
not just across one end of the park, but right 
smack down the entire length of the park. 

If this hasn’t happened in your town yet, 
I can only suggest it’s because the highway 
men haven’t been reading their bible lately. 

But all too often, I suspect, the highway 
locators and park grabbers are aided and 
abetted by stingy, penny-pinching local of- 
ficials who are anxious to cut down their 
right-of-way costs by either giving away or 
selling park land at ridiculous prices. 

What about public hearings? I cannot 
speak of the thousands of hearings I have 
not seen, but from some personal observation 
I am forced to conclude that the public 
hearing is a carefully staged performance 
designed to show the audience why the 
route officially agreed upon in private can- 
not be changed. As one of the British 
motor magazines recently described it, these 
are affairs where “at worst, aggrieved persons 
may hear very sound reasons why things 
cannot be altered.” 

The burden of proof is placed on the pri- 
vate citizen who often is poorly informed 
and easily buffaloed by technical mumbo 
jumbo. At one public hearing I recently 
covered, a representative of the State high- 
way department opened the tape-recorded 
gPortion of the hearing by making this state- 
ment: 

“The question is whether you believe a 
good road will help this country. That’s 
the question in an economic-impact hear- 
ing. Is a good road needed in your county? 
I'd like to get a statement from anyone pres- 
ent concerning the need for good roads in 
this county.” 


BE THANKFUL OR BE QUIET 


In other words, don’t make any fuss about 
the route we've already picked. Just be 
thankful. And if not, be quiet. 

At this point, somebody always asks: 
“But what about the land speculators? We 
can’t release plans for that highway. Those 
speculators will rush out ahéad of us and 
grab up the land.” 

Let me quote the answer given by the 
editor of Right of Way magazine, the voice 
of the American Right-Of-Way- Association; 

“A State which has a sound right-of-way 
acquisition program, predicated upon com- 
plete, accurate appraisals, and sound skilled 
negotiations, and which releases to the pub- 
lic all available data, has nothing to fear 
from the so-called speculators. For specu- 
lators flourish only where there is conceal- 
ment of information, and where right-of- 
way departments are unskilled, uncertain, 
and subject to the whims of politics.” 
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CHECKLIST FOR HIGHWAY PLANNERS 

In closing, may I submit that— 

1. A greater share of highway planning 
should be entrusted to local officials and 
local citizen groups—to the people who will 
have to live alongside these highways, to the 
school officials whose districts may be 
chopped up, to the lovers of city parks who 
know that quiet, peace, and beauty are pos- 
sible only at the price of constant vigilance. 

The Federal Highway Act, it seems to me, 
needs amendment to require much more 
preliminary consultation with local interest 
groups as well as local officials. And where 
there are no local plans—a condition preva- 
lent in thousands of communities—the act 
should provide money to help create such 
plans. 

2. Highway planning is no place for se- 
crecy, and no place for secret preparation of 
a single, inviolable, unchangeable approved 
solution. 

3. There is room, and there should be 
time, for alternate routes to be studied in 
much detail. Too much of this route- 
picking is being done by map reconnaissance, 
and not by human beings who get out on 
their own hindlegs and walk the routes. I 
suggest that, by the time of the public hear- 
ings, the State and Federal highway peo- 
ple should have made adequate comparisons 
of acreages, dwellings to be demolished, 
mileages, and rough cost estimates for more 
than one route, especially where controver- 
sial areas are involved. Then we shall begin 
to have intelligent, well-informed public 
debate, with plenty of information available 
to all parties. Also, I hope to see the de- 
velopment of dependable cost-benefit 
studies, with consideration given for dam- 
age done by tating park land, splitting 
school districts, spilling noise into quiet 
residential districts, and the damage done 
to property values outside the right-of-way 
by noise and vibration. 

4. I hope somebody is developing a better 
method of locating interchanges than stick- 
ing one’s finger on the map where the new 
centerline crosses a big right-angle road 
and saying “We'll take this one.” 

It is around these interchanges that the 
competition for choice shopping-center sites 
is the hottest. Here is where the specula- 
tors congregate. Here is where the zoning 
lawsuits flourish; here is whege the experts 
testify. Here is where ancient farms and 
deep woodlands suddenly -become worth 
millions; here is where the unearned in- 
crement in land value accumulates, much of 
it sucked away from old commercial strips 
and neighborhood stores, or siphoned away 
from land elsewhere. I hope we can de- 
velop some way to recapture, for the general 
welfare, more of this unearned increment 
which will inevitably pile up around these 
interchanges. 

There are few geographic areas outside the 
central business district in which an entire 
metropolitan area has a bigger stake than 


‘in the one or two square miles around the 


big new interchanges. 

What happens in the thousand or so acres 
near the interchange is a real test of our 
ability to solve metropolitan problems. 
Here begin the opportunities for designing 
satellite towns, for encouraging development 
of specified suburban communities. 

5. We should be developing the idea of 
highway service areas which has come 
from Prof. J. Marshall Miller at Columbia 
University. Such areas, preplanned and part 
of an interchange regional plan, would in- 
clude motels, restaurants, service stations, 
stores, and all the services that the weekend 
and cross-country traveler could need. 

6. It is high time to stop looking at high- 
ways as merely permanent devices for mov- 
ing traffic, and begin designing them as 
multipurpose projects for achieving the wid- 
est range of social, economic, and cultural 
goals. We should be thinking of rights 


of way a thousand or so feet wide in ap-« 

places—rights of way which in- 
clude borrow pits designed from the be- 
ginning to become recreation lakes or re- 
tention basins for storm waters; rights of 
way which may follow the edges of prop- 
erty lines rather than the absolutely 
straight, traditional beeline, providing space 
for tree nugseries, wildlife refuges, recrea- 
tion areas, Viewpoints. I suggest that we 
broaden our sights to look on the rights of 
way as a means of carrying the full range 
of utilities, including monorail and mass 
transit wherever appropriate. 

The designers of America’s new highways 
must realize what’s happened to their pub- 
lic. This public is more visual-minded than 
any in our history. Its members are con- 
scious of the passing scene, whether it be a 
barren desert decorated with all the excre- 
scences which the billboard industry can 
build before local zoning goes into effect; 
or a lovely bluegrass countryside with its 
gleaming white fences and long sweeping 
hedgerows that delineate the open country- 
side about to be sliced by a dead-ahead, 
ramroad-straight new highway. 

Today’s public, whether behind the wheel 
of a car, or subjected to the second-class 
citizenship to which we relegate all pedes- 
trians, want a nation that is beautiful as 
well as efficient; it wants to see the land- 
scape enhanced and not destroyed, beautified 
and not subjected to the straight-line think- 
ing which will produce a new kind of rail- 
road trackage through the townscape. 

The peopel have already put sufficient pres- 
sure on their Congress to pass the stiffest 
law in history regulating billboards; they 
already have begun to support aesthetic 
zoning in many jurisdictions; they will, I 
trust, be quick to protest any new highway 
which does not contribute its share of beauty 
and urbanity to the modern townscape. It 
it to this public that the new highway sys- 
tem should be dedicated. 





In Honor of Walter Lee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that I was not on the floor of the House 
when the distinguished chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Claims of the 
Judiciary Committee, Mr. Lang, ad- 
dressed this House in a very factual yet 
heart-warming tribute of Walter Lee. 

I join my distinguished friend from 
Massachusetts and the other distin- 
guished members of the subcommittee 
in praising Mr. Lee upon his completion 
of 21 years of loyal and efficient service 
to the House Judiciary Committee. 

Since I am a freshman in the House, 
Mr. Lee’s aid to me was of immeasurable 
help in guiding me through the early 
procedures of the committee work. I 
found him at all times considerate, pa- 
tient, genial, and friendly. I know from 
my experience on the committee of the 
great contributions he has made to the 
success of this committee. I know from 
having talked to him that he shall miss 
his association with the House commit- 
tee and the members, but I know, too, 
the memories he takes with him will be 
pleasant ones and will grow more pleas- 
ant as the years go by. 
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I wish for Walter Lee many years of 
happiness with his friends back in Mis- 
sissippi and trust that he will enjoy to 
the fullest the retirement he has so 
richly earned and deserves. 





Cross Country With the On-to-Oregon Cav- 
alcade—XIiV; End of the Trail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the On- 
to-Oregon Cavalcade left Independence, 
Mo., April 19. Ahead were some 2,000 
miles before the 20th century pioneers 
reached the Independence at the end of 
the trail in Oregon. 

I am happy to report that the trip 
was not only successful but educational 
and at least one of its members will be 
ready to go again in A.D. 2059. 


He is Rudy Roudebaugh of Drain, 
Oreg., driver of that city’s wagon in the 
caravan. Rudy kept a diary each day of 
his trip. It has been my privilege to in- 
sert the diary in the Appendix of the 
Recorp from time to time. This is the 
final chapter from Rudy’s diary. It cov- 
ers the last days from August 10 to 
August 15 when the cavalcade received a 
tremendous ovation in Independence, 
Oreg. 

In these last few days, Rudy describes 
the thrill of floating down the Columbia 
River to Portland and then those last 
few days. His final diary words are: 

This is the biggest parade we've been in 
[in Independence, Oreg.] and the largest 
crowd of people. We're about to melt from 
the heat. I hope everyone has enjoyed these 
articles. At times I didn’t know if I'd ever 
be able to get-them out, but always seemed 
to manage, 

See you at the next Covered Wagon Trek— 
in 2059. 


The final chapter of the diary fol- 
lows: 
[From the Drain (Oreg.) Enterprise, Aug. 
20, 1959] 


Tours THE DALLES DAM, Drives Mu.es Last 
TIME AT INDEPENDENCE PARADE 


(By Rudy Roudebaugh, ex-driver of Drain 
covered wagon) 


August 10 (Monday), 8 a.m.: We're all 
loaded on the barge. The water truck and 
kitchen unit came first, then they loaded the 
wagons with a tractor and last of ali the 
horses and mules. 8:30: Here we go on the 
barge Aberdeen and tug Francis. 9:50: We're 
facing a 40-mile-an-hour gale coming up 
the Columbia Gorge; Washington on the port 
side and Oregon on the starboard. We passed 
a place on the Washington side and a big 
welcome sign is out for us. 

1:40: Bridge of the Gods. Sure is beau- 
tiful scenery around here, nice and green. 
12:58: Entering Bonneville locks. Seems like 
the water will never go down the 60 feet. 
1:30: We are now leaving the locks. This 
will be an all-day trip. We'll sleep here and 
have our breakfast. Ki is on cook shift to- 
day and tomorrow. When we left the locks 
there were two small boats ready to enter. 
3:13: We have small boats following us just 
like the cars did on the highway. 
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We sure have a beautiful view of Mount 
Hood, it’s behind us now. $:32: We have 
docked at Fort Camas and Washougal, Wash. 
This is the first time the wagon train has 
ever hit Washington. We are invited to 
Camas by the chamber of commerce for a 
chicken dinner. While we were there we 
met W. B. McAllester from Washougal. He 
is an old timer from Drain. We were each 
given a pendettos scarf and a big package 
of paper goods. 

4:32: We are underway. 5:15: Passing 
Government Island. 5:52: Going under the 
Vancouver bridge. 6:17: Entered the Wil- 
lamette river. It sure has a beautiful view 
of Mount Rainier. We are being escorted by 
the Coast Guard. 6:50: Went under St. 
John’s bridge; it didn’t have to be raised. 
7:22: Went under the Broadway bridge. It 
seemed we were going under a bridge every 
5 minutes after this. Steel, Burnside, Mor- 
rison, Hawthorne, all had to be opened for 
us. 7:48: Docked at Zidell for tonight. 

August 11, 4:40: Underway going under 
Ross Island bridge. Janell slept on the 
lounge of the tug and Ki and I slept on the 
barge in our wagon last night. 5:21: Docked 
at Willamette Park, unioaded our wagons 
and stock and harnessed and was ready to 
go at 6:16. 6:21: Rolling out on the road 
again. In Multnomah County. 6:31: Hit 
highway 43. To give you some idea how 
we left Portland: We went on Terry Ferry 
road, which is hilly. They are sanding it 
right ahead of us. Doc and Jan are sure 
full of pep today (river travel must agree 
with them). Now we are on Southwest 
Third Avenue, turning on Southwest Hume 
Street, now on Fourth Avenue and on South- 
west Terwilliger Boulevard. We are going 
up Highway 99, now southwest on Bertha 
Boulevard, now on Southwest Beaverton. 
7:30: Going into Glencullen, a small suburb. 
7:48: Entered Washington County, also go- 
ing into Raleigh Hills where the Washington 
County sheriff's posse joined us. 8:24: Ar- 
rived at Beaverton, population 4,200, where 
we were presented a basket of gifts. 

Ki is on cook shift today. 9:06: Going 
through Huber and Olaha. 9:25: Entering 
Tobias, and 6 minutes later Reedsville. 
10:52: Arrived at Washington County fair- 
grounds at Hillsboro. David Cooper and 
family Nelson Sawyers of Roseburg were 
wagon-train visitors. 

August 12, 6:20: All hooked up. We went 
uptown for breakfast at Times Cafe by the 
chamber of commerce. We are waiting for 
Tex and Roy. Last night we had a surprise. 
Ray Bogan stopped to see us on his way home 
from Portland. We were each given a gift 
from the Cub Scouts. They played Indians 
and raided us last night. We were given a 
barbecue chicken dinner by the people of 
Hillsboro. There were 18,000 people visiting 
the wagons last night. I don’t believe I 
mentioned this before: A buddy of mine 
when we were in the Coast Guard looked me 
up at the Dalles, and entertained us. Walter 
Lowblad is a repairman at the gates of the 
Dalles Dam. He took me 185 feet down to 
the bottom of the dam. This was one of my 
most important sightseeing tours of the 4- 
month wagon trip. 

We are being escorted again by the Wash- 
ington County Sheriffs Posse. 6:34: We're 
on our way. Hillsboro has been a wonderful 
place to camp for the night. We all re- 
ceived a beautiful rose plant from the Hills- 
boro nursery. Janell, Ki and I received a 
piece of jewel making us members of the 
Oregon Wagon Train of 1859. 7:30: Crossing 
Jacksonbottom slough. 7:36: Crossing the 
Tualatin River. 8:42: Christensen Creek. 
9:48: Going over the McFee Creek. 9:37: 


Going through Scholls. 

Diane Archibal of Drain visited Janell Sun- 
day. 10:16: We are now going by Mt. Side 
farm (quite a place). It seems around here 
they are in the nut business. It’s rolling 
country. 10:20; Stopped to water. 10:46: 
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We are rolling again. 10:50: I stopped and 
made sandwiches on the tailgate of our 
wagon. Also entered Yamhill County. 
12:48: Just came down a long slick hill. Our 
poor mules have done nothing but slide all 
day. 1:08: Newberg, population 4,000. 1:28: 

Chehalem Creek. (That hill we 
went down was the Chehalem hill.) 1:50 
Entering Dundee, population 310. We will 
camp at Dundee public school. 

While we docked in Portland some people 
told us John Ward was there and would 
meet us. Camp and lunch is ready. 

August 13, 5:55: All ready to roll. 6:05: 
Here we go. The State police weighed our 
mules this morning (2,360 pounds). Mules 
and wagons together weighed 4,875 pounds. 
Last night we had a ham dinner given us by 
the Ladies Club of Dundee. This morning 
the firemen served us breakfast. 7:26: 
Crossed the Yamhill River. 9:14: Passed the 
Eola Village. 10:04: Hit highway 99. 10:14: 
Entering Amity, population 650. Through 
here it looks like they grow mostly small 
grain. Back at Dundee it’s a nut country. 
In fact, it’s the nut capital of the world. 
We have just been met my some horsemen 
to lead us to camp. 10:27: Entering Amity 
City Park to make camp. The last three 
camping. places we have been furnished 
grain and hay. The valley women club made 
dinner and served us. Then all day we had 
a hostess to look after us, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herald Lehonan. 

August 14, 5:58: Our last morning on the 
road we are leaving two minutes early (won- 
ders will never cease). We have one of 
the biggest crowds ever to see us off. They 
said there was about 15,000 people here last 
night. Dick and Edna Erickson came this 
afternoon to stay with us and also bring 
us home. Ova Patchen and Mr. and Mrs, 
Koenig and family, Jerry Whipple and chil- 
dren, Bruce Williams and family all came to 
see us today. 

6:05: Crossing Ash swale. 6:44: Entering 
Polk County, our last county to go through 
in the wagons. 8:59: Going over Baskett 
Siough. It is cloudy, cool morning. 9:16: 
Coming into Rickreall. 9:23: Rickerall Creek. 
9:26: Stopped at Polk County fairgrounds 
for the 5th Cavalry just came in to spend 
the weekend with us and escort us to Inde- 
pendence. 10:20: We are on our way again, 
11:16: Monmouth Riding Club just met us. 
11:21: The people of Monmouth have 
brought us out some lunch. 11:44: Enter- 
ing Monmouth, population 2,344. 12:10: We 
have finally got to the end of the Trail— 
Independence, population 2,050. 

It sure seems hot today. Guess what. We 
got to the city limits and they led us out on 
@ side road and we have gone 3 miles 
trying to get to our campsite which is only 
1 mile from Independence. This is a real 
deal right out through field. Up ahead I see 
our camp. This evening we had a lot of rela- 
tives visiting us. We had shower privileges 
at the Henry Hill school. 

August 15, 5: Up and had breakfast. I 
sure wish we could have slept in. This is 
going to be a long day. Ki and I have to 
finish moving out of our wagon. Her brother, 
Bill Weaver, took a load home for us last 
night. Ki’s brother, Ralph, is here so he will 
haul the last of our belongings home for us. 
8: All hooked up and leaving our campsite to 


looks like a long, hot wait. 

frtends were out at the assembly area to visit 
us. 11:10: The parade has finally started. 
12:15: We are now pulling out of the assem- 
bly area and the first of the parade has al- 
ready been broken up and on its way back 
to the assembly area. 


biggest parade we've been in 

the largest crowd of people. We're 

about to melt from the heat. 1:22: Well, 

We are at Henry Hill 

. One more meeting to attend and we 
start for home. 


September 3, 1959 


I hope everyone has enjoyed these articles. 
At times I didn’t know if I’d ever be able to 
get them out, but always seemed to manage. 

See you at the next Covered Wagon Trek— 
im 2059. 


The Cost of Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
foregone conclusion that Congress will: 
next year wrestle with a bill to provide 
medical benefits under the social security 
program. Bringing a bill of this nat- 
ure before the House of Representatives 
during a national election year has rath- 
er positive political implications, which 
only the most naive candidate for pub- 
lic office can deny. 

At any rate, I submit herewith an edi- 
torial from the Chicago Tribune entitled 
“The Cost of Free Medicine” which af- 
fords considerable food for thought, par- 
ticularly for Members of Congress who 
might be inclined to view the issue in. 
the light of the elections of November 
1960, rather than the cold reality of the 
experience Great Britain has faced since 
the inception of its Government-spon- 
sored medical program: 

Tue Cost or FrEE MEDICINE 


The latest tab for socialized medicine in 
Britain shows that taxes intended specifi- 
cally to covert the national health service 
bill defrayed only 24 percent of the cost. 
The remaining 76 percent musi be met by 
general taxes collected by the Government. 

In the 10 years since socialized medicine 
was inaugurated, costs have risen by one- 
third, and in the last year hit a record of 
$1% billion. p 

We hope that these facts will not be lost 
upon Congress, where a Democratic group 
led by Representative Foranp, of Rhode 
Island, is pushing for an extension of social 
security so that medical care and hospitali- 
zation would be provided by the Govern- 
ment to elderly people drawing benefit 
checks. That this would be another step 
toward socializing medicine is obvious 
enough. That it would also embody a cost 
which eventually would be staggering should 
be equally plain, although the conclusion is 
disputed by Foranp and those of like mind. 

The British experience demonstrates that 
the initial estimate of cost was far too low, 
and that the taxes to cover the supposedly 
free service were correspondingly inadequate. 
But, once the taxes-were fixed, the prospec- 
tive beneficiaries. had a vested interest in 
keeping the price cheap on what they ex- 
pected to get. Inevitably deficits accumu- 
lated and were passed on to the treasury. 

Representative Foranp contends that the 
additional charge for his socialized medi- 
cine would be “only” an additional one- 
quarter of 1 percent added to present social 
security taxes falling both on employer and 
employee. Those who oppose this departure 
say that it would either break the-social se- 
curity fund or lead to increases in the tax 
which would soon be insupportable. 

The steadily rising membership in volun- 
tary medical insurance plans suggests that 
the Forand bill is primarily another scheme 
to corral the votes of a growing segment of 
the population. We trust that both Con- 
gress and the public will consider it in that 
light and will have the honesty to recognize 
— only fools expect something for noth- 





Law Enforcement Officers Deserve Better 
Public Support 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress which I delivered before the Ten- 
nessee Law Enforcement Officers Asso- 
ciation at Knoxville on August 28, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is a pleasure to back here in Knoxville 
this evening and to discuss a subject of 
utmost concern to you as law enforcement 
officers, to me as a legislator, and to all 
Americans as responsible citizens. 

Crime is a caneer that destroys the 
minds and the souls of its practitioners and 
extorts severe penalties from all of us. 

Approximately 3 million crimes will be 
committed in the United States this year. 
In order to meet this menace about $22 bil- 
lion will be spent by local and Federal law 
enforcement agents. That’s more than half 
the amount that this Nation will spend this 
year for our national defense. It is 140 
times the amount that has been asked by 
the administration to implement the Na- 
tional Education Defense Act. For every 
dollar that is contributed to our churches 
10 will be spent to combat crime. From a 
tax standpoint $22 billion cost every citizen 
$128. 

These startling financial figures do not 
represent the greatest expense that crime 
inflicts. Most serious of all is the loss in 
human resources, the corruption of our 
youth, the weakening of our moral fiber. 

When we are locked in a global struggle 
that threatens our ideals and ideas we can- 
not afford to see our future strength sapped 
by the corruption of our youth. I am sure 
you are well aware of our juvenile delin- 
quency problem and the central part it plays 
in the whole crime movement. During 1959 
more than 1 million young people will get 
in trouble with the police. More than 50 





‘ percent of all those arrested for crime 


against property will be youths under 21 
years of age. The rate of juvenile arrests 
is growing 2144 times faster than the rate 
of population growth in this age classifica- 
tion, 

Crime does not pay—although a few 
hoodlums make temporary financial profits. 
But crime certainly does cost. 

Organizations such as yours lead the 
counterattack against this hational menace. 
The first line of defense against the criminal 
is the man with the badge who walks the 
beat or cruises in a patrol car; the sheriffs 
and officers and policemen who face the gun- 
man, the burglar, and the mugger and at 
times give their lives in defense of law and 


You are doing a determinal and cour- 
ageous job, and your ranks are filled with 


Appendix 


able, dedicated men. But you can’t do it 
all by yourselves. Your efforts are the cen- 
tral ones, but they must derive added 
strength from other sources, An effective 
anticrime campaign is one in which Amer- 
ica’s law-enforcement officers represent the 
link between local civic activity and national 
coordination. You must have the support 
and interest of the individual citizens which 
you are protecting. And your efforts would 
be greatly enhanced by an exchange of ideas 
and information between various law en- 


. forcement agencies through a national 


crime commission. 

Let’s briefly consider these two anticrime 
elements. 

During the hearings before the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee in 1950-51, 
of which I was chairman, we found that 
the American public was dangerously unin- 
formed and apathetic about the pervasive 
presence of crime. We met many policemen 
during our investigations—men who told us 
of the difficulties they have in enforcing 
the law because of a lack of support from 
the law-abiding citizens of their commu- 
nity; men who told us how pressure to 
obtain special consideration or favors breaks 
down the whole system of law enforce- 
ment. 

The ugly facts that splashed across the 
télevision set of the Nation served to arouse 
the American people and rid them of their 
apathy about the crime problem. The hear- 
ings stirred a good deal of anticrime ac- 
tivity in the form of volunteer citizens 
groups, new crime commissions, tightening 
of State laws, and congressional legislation. 


NEED OF CONSTANT PUBLIC INTEREST 


But unfortunately much of this activity, 
particularly the concern of local citizens, 
has been sporadic and needs dramatic stim- 
ulants. An.honest and courageous police 
officer is priceless even as the children and 
adults he protects. There may be an occa- 
sional bad apple, but the vast majority of 
our law enforcement population represents 
America’s most dedicated men and women. 
It is the responsibility of all our citizens 
to see that our anticrime leaders receive 
adequate salaries and work in conditions 
unimpaired by dissension or patronage. 

Our law enforcement officers need to be 
better paid, and they need to have fnore 
adequate security when they retire or when 
they are disabled. Unless we can provide 
these incentives it is going to be hard to 
maintain the high caliber of people en- 
trusted with the enforcement of our laws. 
I think there is a duty on the part of the 
Federal, State, and local governments in 
this connecttion. A great many State and 
local violations are also violations of Fed- 
eral statutes. Local law enforcement officers 
very frequently assist in the enforcement of 
Federal statutes as well as State laws, 
Many times they may be killed or disabled 
while doing so. So I think it is proper that 
the Federal Government join State and lo- 
cal communities in a program of seeing 
that our law enforcement officers have bet- 
ter protection. 

With this in mind I have filed a bill that 
will extend the provision of the Federal 
Employees Compensattion Act to cover State 
and local law enforcement officers when they 
are killed or injured while enforcing any 
Federal law. The bill provides for payment 
to the extent of one-third of the amount 
set forth in the Federal Employees Com- 





















































































pensation Act. It is contemplated that the 
State and local governments would make 
similar provisions if they have not already 
done so. I believe that a joint undertaking 
would help us retain good men and women 
in the law enforcement service. I believe 
it is equitable from the viewpoint of the 
Federal Government. The bill that I have 
introduced is as follows: 


A bill to extend the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act to State 
and local law enforcement officers who are 
killed or injured while, or as a direct result 
of, enforcing any Federal law 


“Whereas it is in the public interest to 
coordinate the efforts of the Federal, State, 
and local law enforcement agencies in order 
to improve the enforcement of laws; and 

“Whereas many activities which constitute 
violations of State laws also constitute viola- 
tions of Federal laws; and 

“Whereas State and local law enforcement 
officers frequently assist in the enforcement 
of Federal criminal statutes; and 

“Whereas State and local law enforcement 
Officers and their families frequently are not 
adequately protected in the event any such 
Officer is killed or injured and disabled while 
engaged in the enforcement of laws; and 

“Whereas it is the policy of the Congress 
that the Federal Government contribute 
toward the provision of a more adequate 
measure of protection for State and local 
law enforcement officers and their families 
in cases where any such Officer is killed or 
injured and disabled while engaged in en- 
forcing any Federal law: Therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a), 
except as otherwise provided by section 2, 
the provisions of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, as amended, shall apply 
in the case of any State law enforcement 
officer (as defined in subsection (b)) who is 
killed or injured while engaged in, or as a 
direct result of having engaged in, the en- 
forcement of any Federal law in like manner 
as if such law enforcement officer were an 
“employee” as defined in section 40(b) of 
such Act. 

“(b) For the purposes of this Act, the 
term ‘State law enforcement officer’ means 
any sheriff, deputy sheriff, policeman. con- 
stable, town marshal, or other officer or 
employee of any State or political subdivision 
thereof who is authorized to apprehend and 
arrest criminals and who is charged with the 
duty of suppressing criminal activity, appre- 
hending criminals and persons suspected of 
crimes, preserving the peace, and protecting 
life and property. 

“Sec. 2. The amount of any compensation 
payable under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act by reason of the provisions of 
this Act shall be equal to one-third of the 
amount which would be payable if the indi- 
vidual to whom or on whose account such 
compensation is payable were an ‘employee’ 
as defined in section 40(b) of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended.” 

While crime is largely a local problem 
there is much that can be done nationally 
to assist our law-enforcement agents. Since 
our investigations in 1950-51 Congress has 
age many bills dealing with various types 

of criminal activity. This legislation, while 
beneficial, generally can deal only with spe- 
cific types and certain manifestations of 
crime. It cannot strike mortal blows at the 
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broad evil that only occasionally hits the 
headlines, but usually is carried on quietly 
down the street, 

NATIONAL CRIME COMMISSION 

Toward this end, I am planning to intro- 
duce again in the Senate a bill to establish a 
National Crime Commission. This Commis- 
sion, similar to the once I’ve proposed in 
past sessions of Congress, would act as @ 
clearinghouse for the various Federal agen- 
cies .and anticrime organizations spread 
throughout the country. It would not in- 
terfere with the fine work of the FBI but 
would supplement it. 

It would study the manner and extent to 
which organized crime uses the facilities of 
interstate commerce, and evaluate the ade- 
quacy of Federal laws dealing with this 
problem. The Commission would submit 
recommendations based on its findings, 
coordinate the activities of various law- 
enforcement agencies, and expedite exchange 
of information between such groups. 

I believe such an organization would pro- 
vide elements that are often missing from 
our anticrime movements: unity and perma- 
nence. The unity would be supplied by the 
organizations’ coordination of anticrime ef- 
forts and cross-ventilation of ideas and tech- 
niques. The permanence: would come from 
its continuing presence as a source of infor- 
mation and a sponsor of new programs, 

Local encouragement and national cooper- 
ation—these are the elements that have been 
largely absent in past campaigns against 
crime. In the past 8 years there have been 
significant improvements along these lines. 
Present crime rates show clearly that there 
is much more to be done, 





Washington-Baltimore Adequacy of 
Service Case 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past I have had occasion to comment on 
the delayed justice of the CAB and to 
criticize the Board’s dilatory handling 
of the Washington-Baltimore Adequacy 
of Service Investigation, docket No, 
8148. 

In this connection Mr. Louis J. Hec- 
tor, member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, gave a speech on August 25, 1959, 
before the American Bar Association 
convention in Miami. The subject of 
this speech was the Civil Aeronautics 
Board's slowness and inefficiency in 
processing administrative cases. His 
conclusion was: 

Gentlemen, I think most of us agree that 
this kind of thing can’t go on much longer. 
If a private business tried to conduct its 
affairs this way it would go broke. If we 
tried to make our foreign policy or plan our 
national defense this way, we would still be 
a third-rate power. And if we keep on try- 
ing to plan our national transportation sys- 
stem this way, we will wake up in a national 
emergency one day and find that it won't do 
the job. Olearly these procedures must be 
overhauled, 


Mr. Hector’s remedy for this delay is 
both complicated and drastic. He ad- 
mits his solution requires radical surg- 
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ery and it is clearly a long-range pro- 
gram, 

But what about the intervening time 
before some major institutional reform 
can be worked out? Are the people of 
this country to be subjected to the de- 
lays that the people of Baltimore have 
been experiencing? 

What we need is improvement now, 
not years hence. I believe that the CAB 
can improve its efficiency almost imme- 
diately. 

For example, it is well known that the 
main missions of the CAB are, first, to 
handle route matters to provide air 
service to the public; second, to handle 
rate cases to insure the financial sta- 
bility of the airlines while preventing 
overcharging of the public; third, to 
enforce the law and punish violators of 
the Federal Aviation Act; and fourth, 
to discharge their safety functions. 

The 1960 budget estimate of the CAB 
which was submitted to the House Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations is an astonishing document. 
The CAB estimate asks for $7,500,000 for 
all activities for 1960 and proposes the 
following allocation: 


Activity and percent of total budget 


BOORIES GRIT cincinin e cndmecncnuse 15.0 
Rate activitietgss...-..-.-.....+..-+-- 10.0 
URL ete comes omeeen 4.4 
SRROty BEER inicenncn-- 22 2csnn ~~ 17.0 

es tian ad digemitinnt 46.4 


Even with the addition of executive 
direction—5.5 percent—it is plain that 
the CAB is allocating only half of its 
budget to support the main activities 
Congress has empowered them to per- 
form. 

To make matters worse the CAB work- 
load in route cases is forecast by them 
to increase from 190 in 1958 to 260 in 
1960, or by 37 percent. The CAB back- 
log has been getting worse, for example 
in 1952 there was a backlog of 604 cases 
while by the end of 1957 it had risen to 
1,031. 

Why does not the CAB allocate more of 
its appropriation into its primary activ- 
ities? ‘The Senate appropriations re- 
port on the independent offices bill 
states— 

The Board’s budget presentation indicates 
a desire to delve into many peripheral activ- 
ities not closely related to the main pur- 
pose of the Board’s work which would, if 
Congress were to permit, lead to the further 
dilution of Board energies from its more im- 
portant duties. 


I heartily concur with this statement 
and no better example of a peripheral 
activity is the carrier relations division 
of the Board. 

The CAB has allocated more of its 
budget to carrier relations than it has 
allocated to its Compliance Section 
which is responsible for the enforcement 
of the law. This would not be so bad if 
the law were being adequately enforced 
but the chief of enforcement admitted 
during the committee hearings: 

We have over 50 formal cases pending 
before the Board, many of them yet to be 
heard by hearing examiners. (Senate hear- 
ings, Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Independent Offices, p. 78.) 
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For example, on May 8, 1957 the CAB 
Office of Compliance filed a complaint 
against a large air freight forwarder for 
violating five Federal laws including 
falsification of documents and unfair 
competition and requested revocation of 
the forwarder’s certificate. Two years 
and 4 months later, on September 9 of 
this year, the Board will hold a hearing 
and in the meantime the unlawful con- 
duct continues and will continue until 
the final processing of the case a year 
or more from now. This situation can- 
not be allowed to continue. 

What does this carrier relations sec- 
tion do which entitles it to more of the 
budget than is devoted to enforcing the 
law? Its biggest volume of business is 
agreements filed pursuant to section 412 
of the Federal Aviation Act. It handled 
1,500 matters in 1958 and is forecast to 
handle 1,865 in 1960. I have personally 
studied the lists of agreements and while 
occasionally there is an important or 
complicated problem the overwhelming 
Majority are routine agreements between 
airlines concerning ticket space, baggage 
poeeere sanitation facilities and the 

e. 

_The interlocking relations work is 
forecast to decrease and the other 
work—forwarders, 6(b) permits, and 
charter’ exemptions—simply cannot be 
compared in importance to law enforce- 
ment, route and rate cases and safety. 

Mr. Hector should be commended for 
his interest in reform and improvement 
but he should focus on the immediate 
possibilities for reform such as a wiser 
expenditure of appropriated money. 





American Legion, Louisiana Department, 
Supports the Cold War GI Bill on Edu- 


cation and Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the current tense situation in world af- 
fairs requires this Nation to maintain 
itself as a power for peace, and the 
tenseness emphasizes the fact that 
American service personnel have been 
and may be at any time shipped to any 
part of the world where they are needed. 

We all know of the times when this 
cold war has turned hot. 

It was to help Americans who take 
years from their lives to serve their coun- 
try—often encountering the dangers of 
wartime—to recoup some lost opportuni- 
ties that the cold war GI bill was written. 

The Department of Louisiana of the 
American Legion, meeting in their 41st 
annual convention at Baton Rogue on 
July 23-26, 1959, passed a resolution urg- 
ing continuation of education and train- 
ing programs for veterans. I commend 
the Legion for its farsightedness. I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD, 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 1: URGING CONTINUATION OF 
oe AND TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 


Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, expressing the will of the citizenry 
by the enactment of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 
78th Cong.), recognized the justice, equity 
and the general value of a sound education 
and training program for the veterans of 
our country; and 

Whereas the legislation enacted to pro- 
vide such education and training benefits 
was for the purpose of restoring lost ‘educa- 
tional opportunities to those men and 
women who served in the Armed Forces of 
our country and has atcomplished this pur- 
pose and has been an immeasurable factor 
in contributing to the economic security 
of our veterans and their families, as well 
as to the security of the Nation as a result 
of the increase in the general educational 
level and professional and technical skills 
of the veterans; and 

Whereas the increased earning power of 
veterans directly attributable to the program 
is resulting in payment of increased income 
taxes which will more than repay the total 
cost of the program; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the continuing 
involuntary military service program, Public 
Law 7, 84th Congress, denies entitlement 
to education and training benefits to all 
veterans who first entered service after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955, which is grossly inequitable: 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of Louisiana, in annual conven- 
tion in Baton Rouge, La., July 23-26, 1959, 
strongly urges a continuation of an educa- 
tion and training program similar to that 
provided by Public Law 550, 82d Congress, to 
all veterans of our country who serve in any 
period in which involuntary military serv- 
ice is authorized, and urges the Congress 
to enact appropriate legislation to accom- 
plish; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the House Veterans’ Affairs’ 
Committee, the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, all Members of the 
Louisiana congressional delegation, and to 
the American Vocational Association. 





Nehru Is Proud of India’s Progress in 
Last 12 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article written by 
Paul Simon, State representative from 
Troy, Ill., after an interview with Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. in India. 
The article appeared in the Chicago 
Daily News on August 13, 1959: 

Neurv Is Provup or INnprA’s Procress In LAst 
12 Yrears—Low, Income, RELIciIous SpiLits 
AMONG TOUGHEST PROBLEMS 

(By Paul Simon), 

On the eve of India’s 12th anniversary of 
independence, which is Saturday, I spent 
an hour and a half with Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru in his official residence, 





Our coversation covered a wire variety of 
subjects including the forthcoming Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev talks and I came away 
much impressed by the man who is the leader 
of the world’s largest democracy—population 
360 million. 

In many respects India is like the shoes 
Nehru was wearing. They were a pair of 
new, black shoes which squeaked a little but 
looked as if they would serve him a long time. 
India’s democracy is new and has its squeaks 
but it looks as if it is capable of serving them 
well for some time. 

The man who has served as the leader of 
India’s Government for all of these 12 years 
was vigorous in his conversation, particular- 
ly when he warmed to a subject like U.S. 
arms aid to Pakistan, which he strongly op- 
poses. 

In his frank reaction to questions and in 
his obvious pleasure in a give-and-take 
situation, he reminded me of Israel’s Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion. The difference 
is that Ben-Gurion’s language marches; 
Nehru’s dances. 

He is 69, but does not look it. He clutched 
@ small, pink pillow at his side as he spoke 
except when he smoked a cigarette (“I’ve cut 
down to six a day,” he said with considerable 
pride.) 

He faces many problems but he faces them 
with the confidence of a man who has licked 
many problems. 

Among the problems confronting him are 
a@ per capita Indian average income of $54 
per year, 14 official languages which make 
communication difficult, a religiously divided 
people, and territory bordering Communist 
China and the Soviet Union as well as hostile 
Pakistan. 

On the positive side, democracy has sur- 
vived a bloody few months following inde- 
pendence, the low standard of living has 
been raised by about 10 percent, India is 
starting industrial growth in a solid way 
(including five big steel mills), and an in- 
creased agricultural potential is beginning to 
be tapped. 

I asked him what his country’s greatest 
accomplishment has been during the last 12 
years. 

“Emotional integration,” he replied. 

India was a land of many kingdoms of a 
feudal nature and now the people have an 
awareness of belonging to the nation. Land 
reform has virtually eliminated the former 


. large land operations. 


As to the Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks, he 
is not optimistic that there will be any 
specific accomplishments but feels that the 
idea of-having talks is good. “It may reduce 
the steel wall of suspicion which exists be- 
tween your two countries,” he stated. 

He is also pleased at the prospect of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower visiting India, as the Pres- 
ident indicated he might do after he retires. 

But Nehru would not be unhappy if Mr. 
Eisenhower would do this while he is still 
President. 

Among other things Nehru said: 

Sooner or later the United States should 
at least vote for the admission of Red China 
into the United Nations. Official recognition 
is a separate issue. 

The Government in China is going to stay 
and the United States might as well face the 
fact. If Red China had been a member of 
the United Nations prior to the Korean war 
it is possible that war could have been 
avoided. 

He hinted that he might favor an inde- 
pendent Formosa. (This is a slight change 
in position for him.) 

He is doing his best to maintain friendly 
relations with Red China but is having his 
difficulties. He is determined not to leave 
future generations with a strong feeling of 
animosity between India and China. But 
this is not easy. A Chinese map has been 
published showing part of India within 
China’s border, 
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In the State of Kerala, where the Com- 
munist government was recently removed, he 
is cautiously hopeful that the non-OCom- 
munist forces will combine to defeat the 
Communists in election there. 

U.S. assistance has been most helpful, par- 
ticularly in meeting the emergency hunger 
situation. 

Relations between India and the United 
States have improved during the last 2 years. 
The United States has shown a greater un- 
derstanding of some of the problems India 
faces. 

Relations with Pakistan are little im- 
proved. The greatest irritant between India 
and the United States is arms aid to Paki- 
stan. India understands American motives, 
but still cannot look favorably on the United 
States arming an unfriendly neighbor. 





Convention of the International 
Parliamentary Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1959, an editorial entitled 
“Less Ice, More Light,” was published 
in the Christian Science Monitor. 

The editorial contains information 
about the meeting which was held in 
Warsaw; which I was supposed to at- 
tend, but which I could not attend due 
to some things it was necessary to at- 
tend to on the floor of the Senate. 

The editorial states, in part: 

An American Congressman, speaking in 
Polish, recalled the Nazi invasion of Poland 
just 20 years ago and said Stalin's deal with 
Hitler made it possible, with the Soviets 
seizing eastern Poland shortly after. A 
member of the Netherlands Parliament ob- 
jected to calling countries behind the Iron 
Curtain the “Socialist community,” and 
minced no words about the suppression of 
Hungary. Other speakers, from Austria and 
Australia, spoke out about “bloody oppres- 
sion” in Tibet. 


As I said, this occurred in Warsaw. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editoriai 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Less Ice, More LIGHT 


Something happened in Warsaw last week 
which deserves more attention in connec- 
tion with the current cold war thaw. In 
the Polish Parliament building 400 officials 
from 50 nations heard Communist regimes 
and acts bluntly denounced, 

An American Congressman speaking in 
Polish, recalled the Nazi invasion of Poland 
just 20 years ago and said Stalin’s deal with 
Hitler made it possible, with the Soviet 
seizing eastern Poland shortly after. A 
member of the Netherlands Parliament ob-~ 
jected to calling countries behind the Iron 
Curtain the “Socialist community” and 
minced no words about the suppression of 
Hungary. Other speakers, from Austria and 
Australia, spoke out about bloody oppres- 
sion in Tibet. 

The occasion was a convention of the 
International Parliamentary Union and the 
speakers were talking unofficially. Yet they 
are elected members of their own nations’ 
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legislatures and the union meeting provided 
a sounding board of world reputation—and 
behind the curtain—for their anti-Com- 
munist remarks. 

It is quite possible that this incident 
brought as much light to non-Communist 
as to Communist peoples. For many West- 
ern folk have oversimplified concepts of life 
behind the curtain. Many will be surprised 
that any such freedom of speech can be 
exercised there. Recognition that their 
knowledge is incomplete can be the prelude 
to better-informed, more reliable thinking. 

Here is one of the great potential benefits 
of a cold war thaw—better understanding 
on both sides. We are not using better 
understanding necessarily in the sense of 
closer agreement, but of more accurate 
knowledge. Such knowledge may strengthen 
an agreement to disagree insofar as national 
policies are concerned. But if so the rela- 
tionship will not again be on such a doc- 
trainaire, dehumanized basis as the cold war 
“freeze.” 

For Americans particularly the new melt- 
ing period holds some danger of swinging 
from extreme animosity to unthoughtful 
softness. The better understanding afforded 
by greater freedom of contacts and informa- 
tion could well lead to a fuller appreciation 
of people in Communist countries. But it 
shouldn't lead to hasty assumptions that the 
Red regimes controlling them are genuinely 
benevolent or devoted to freedom—a degree 
of freedom that would unseat them. And 
their interest in peace is visibly one sided. 

If aware of those dangers the free peoples 
should welcome any thawing. For in gen- 
eral the less ice the more light, and liberty 
has nothing to fear from light. Free peo- 
ples will be stronger where testing their 
systems pragmatically against competitors. 
Any movement away from stark military 
confrontation toward contests in the realm 
of ideas and information should be all in 
their favor. 

It is no accident that an interparlia- 
mentary union meeting should display free 
speech—even behind the curtain. For Red 
regimes are under pressure to pretend that 
they have real parliaments and other free 
institutions. We should never underesti- 
mate the subversive power of freedom. 





The Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
Iam pleased to include an editorial from 
the Spokane Spokesman-Review in its 
August 30 issue. 

This publication is considered one of 
the truly sound and conservative news- 
papers of the Nation. Their viewpoint 
therefore is of particular interest. 

Pvusitic Works Veto Was Not JUSTIFIED 

It would not be surprising to see Congress 
challenge successfully this week the Presi- 
dential veto of the public works appropria- 
tions bill for the current fiscal year. 

President Eisenhower and his budget ad- 
visers had their reasons for this veto. But 
im the timing of this message and in the 
explanations given, he has seriously dis- 
counted some political and economic reali- 
ties that now jeopardize his position on the 
domestic front—at the very time he needs 
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sustained congressional support on the more 
overpowering international issues that may 
soon be coming to a critical climax. 

Briefly, the risks which Mr. Eisenhower has 
taken on this public works bill veto are not 
worth the cost that may now be extracted 
by a Congress in control of the opposition 
Party. 

Unlike many if not most of the bills which 
have been given an Eisenhower veto, this 
measure has a wide basis of popular support. 
Its final terms were determined only after 
extensive give-and-take in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in the Senate, and finally in the 
joint conference committee. 

The significant votes on this bill—82 to 9 
in the Senate and 380 to 20 in the House— 
are indicative of wide congressional support 
and of the fact that the leaders of both 
Houses may have little difficulty in securing 
the two-thirds majorities required in order 
to override the President’s veto. 

To be sure, there are numerous Congress- 
men alert to the inflationary and budgetary 
dangers inherent in the granting of initial 
planning or construction funds for projects 
which had not secured a preliminary clear- 
ance by the reviewing officers in the Bureau 
of the Budget. The President rightfully 
points out the implied long-term commit- 
ments that Congress would be making in 
providing money for these new starts now. 

Yet the President’s position in this case 
is vulnerable, both economically and politi- 
cally. 

He has just approved a multibillion 
dollar bill which includes pensions for the 
widows of veterans who have had no service- 
connected disabilities. This bill imposes 
new and costly obligations upon the Nation’s 
taxpayers for the next generation—and it 
might well jeopardize the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to provide properly for deserving 
veterans injured in the line of duty. 

The President's position is also economi- 
cally and politically vulnerable on the public 
works bill veto because of White House re- 
quests for more and seemingly indeterminate 
foreign aid. . Many of these foreign aid proj- 
ects never come under the same careful 
scrutiny required by budgetary and appro- 
priation processes of our own domestic river 
development projects. 

The truly unfortunate aspect of this veto 
will be the incentive it may give many Con- 
gressmen to override other vetoes which could 
be more easily justified and sustained. 

Should the veto be sustained, Congress will 
have to get going on another public works 
appropriation bill—a rather irksome task at 
this stage of the drive toward adjournment. 
Yet the possibility of the President getting 
&@ more satisfactory, bill is remote. 

The major going projects will, of course, 
be provided for, in any event. But the lia- 
bilities of the present veto are likely to hurt 
the Eisenhower administration and the Re- 
publican Party for some time to come. 

This was neither the platform nor the 
occasion for the President—now so earnestly 
occupied abroad—to stand up and be 
counted on this domestic public works issue. 
The price yet to be paid in congressional 
rancor will be excessive for the risks now 
incurred. 





Great Lakes Foreign Trade Is Booming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 
‘Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 


pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway this 
year marked—as we all appreciate—one 
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of the greatest achievements of its kind 

in our history. 

Following the opening of the seaway, 
I have been delighted to note a great 
many reports illustrating that the in- 
creased volume of trade through the 
waterway will live up to the expectations 
which we—as sponsors of the seaway 
legislation—envisioned in the approval 
of Public Law 83-358. 

Recently, the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette carfied an article entitled 
“Great Lakes Foreign Trade Is Boom- 
ing.” Overall, the article delineates the 
sharp increase in the number of ships 
traversing the seaway and moving to and 
from the ports of the Great Lakes. The 
ports revealing stepped-up traffic include 
Milwaukee, Duluth-Superior, Green 
Bay, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Toledo, and others. 

We recognize, of course, that encour- 
agement of the maximum traffic through 
the seaway is significant; not only in 
terms of its economic impact on our own 
economy, but also in enabling the sea- 
way—through tolls—to pay off its cost 
of construction. 

That is why I believe the amendments 
to S. 1748, pending before the Senate— 
that would divert traffic away from the 
seaway—would seriously threaten the 
flow of traffic, adversely affecting the 
economy, as well as. the American tax- 
payers’ investment in the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. 

In view of the new opportunities 
created by the completion of the St. 
Lawrence project, I believe it is therefore 
particularly important that we encour- 
age—rather than discourage—traffic 
through the route. The adoption of the 
amendment to S. 1748, I believe, is un- 
justified, unwarranted, and most cer- 
tainly would be uneconomical for the 
American taxpayer. 

Illustrative of the way in which trade 
is booming on the Great Lakes as a re- 
sult of the seaway, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article from the Green 
Bay Press-Gazette printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette, Sept. 1, 

1959] 

Great LAKES FOREIGN TRADE Is BoOMING— 
Most Ports RECORD SHARP INCREASES IN 
Suips, CARGOES 
Foreign trade is booming on the Great 

Lakes in the first season of the St. Law- 

rence Seaway. 

Most ports on America’s new fourth sea- 
coast have recorded sharp increases in the 
number of ship arrivals, a United Press sur- 
vey showed today. 

The vessels are much larger, too, than be- 
fore the long, tortuous passageway between 
mid-American and the Atlantic Ocean was 
reamed out in a joint construction project 
by the United States and Canada. 

They're disgorging greater tonnages of im- 
ports and taking on larger cargoes of ex- 
ports. . 

GRAIN EXPORTS UP 

Grain exports are up sharply. 

In the first 3 months of the shipping 
season, Duluth international seaport loaded 
42,754,000 bushels of grain into ships des- 
tined for oversea ports. 

That is 1 million bushels more than the 
total anticipated by the Agricultural Depart- 
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ment for all ports on the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way for the entire 1959 season. 

Chicago shipped out more than 27 million 
bushels of grain from the opening day of 
the season to August 13, compared with 
13 million bushels in the same period last 
year. 

Port authorities in Chicago estimate that 
gross tonnage of all foreign cargo—exports 
and imports—is running about 40 percent 
higher than 1958, the previous record year. 

At Toledo, Ohio, both imports and gen- 
eral cargo exports are running three times 
greater than last year. Grain exports from 
Toledo have far outstripped those of a year 
ago. 

U.S. customs figures showed 257 foreign 
ship arrivals at Cleveland through July 31, 
compared with 182 by the same date in 
1958. - 

DETROIT SEES BOOM 


At Detroit, Carlos Toro, secretary of the 
board of commerce’s port and seaway com- 
mittee, predicted that overseas tonnage for 
1959 would total 300,000, compared with 
88,000 tons last year. 

One note of pessimism was sounded. It 
came from Joseph Chartrand, traffic manager 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, who com- 
plained of discriminatory action by eastern 
railroads in cutting rates on grain shipped 
to North Atlantic ports. 

Chartrand said that under a rate cut put 
into effect June 18 by the New York Central 
and Pennsylvania Railroads, the roads 
charge one-half cent less per hundredweight 
to carry grain 952 miles from Columbus, Ind., 
to Boston than they charge to haul it 222 
miles from’ Columbus to Chicago. 

“If we don’t get relief against this dis- 
criminatory treatment next year, we'll be 
crucified,” Chartrand said. 

Here is the shipping business picture 
around the Lakes: a 

Milwaukee: Imports through June 30 
totaled 7,086 net tons, compared with 1,210 
tons during the same period in the peak 
year of 1956; exports 2,479 net tons, com- 
pared with 2,094 tons for same period of 
1956. Individual vessel sailings for the first 
6 months of year up from 71 in 1956 to 106 
this year. 

Duluth-Superior: Ship arrivals up to July 
1 totaled 1,210, compared with 610 during 
same period of 1958. Port officials said ton- 
nage data was available only on grain ex- 
ports. 

Cleveland: Oversea tonnage handled in 
May and June was 36,406 tons, nearly half as 
much as the total of 79,121 tons handled 
during all of 1958. Principal imports in- 
cluded steel, autos, liquors, wines, cheese, 
olives and talc. Exports included farm and 
road equipment, auto parts, lubricants, resin, 
latex and electrical equipment. 

Buffalo: A spokesman for the Niagara 
Frontier Port Authority said 1959 foreign 
trade is running about five times higher 
than the average for the last 4 years. Im- 
ports up to August 1 total 52,875 tons. Ex- 
port tonnages were not available. Imports 
were topped by 25,261 tons of steel, 17,626 
tons of molasses and 8,492 tons of fluorspar. 
The port also unloaded foreign cars, scotch 
whisky, glass, wines, beer, and hardwoods. 

Chicago: Maxim Cohen, head of the Chi- 
cago regional port authority, and collector 
of customs Frank Poeska, estimated that 
import and export tonnage was running 
about 40 percent above 1958, the best previ- 
ous year. William J. Barry, assistant port 
director, said 1959 trade might amount to 
500,000 tons, compared to 250,000 tons last 
year. The port counted 247 arrivals up to 
August 1, compared with 175 in a like period 
last year, and marine authorities said the 
ships are running two to three times larger 
than those that visited the city in before- 
seaway years. ; f 

Toledo: Grain exports via the seaway 
through July 31 totaled 980,290 bushels of 


wheat, 3,388,360 bushels of corn and 2,416,- 
649 bushels of soybeans. In all of 1958 the 
port shipped 1,219,164 bushels of wheat, 447,- 
610 bushels of corn, and 1,487 bushels of 
beans. Sixty-four grain boats have departed; 
by the same time, last year only 21 had left 
the port. Toledo expects well over 200 over- 
sea vessels by the end of the season. Last 
year it welcomed 156. 

Detroit: Imports are up sharply this year, 
but there has been little increase in exports. 
The number of ocean ships arriving in the 
Motor City is running about the same as in 
previous years. Officials predict further in- 
creases in shipping tonnage when connect- 
ing channels are dredged deep enough to per- 
mit all deep-draft vessels now transiting the 
seaway to proceed as far as Detroit. 

Green Bay: A report last month of Howard 
Kalupske, deputy collector of customs, said 
that, as of June 30, 9,294 more tons of cargo 
which moved through the seaway had been 
handled in Green Bay than during the same 
period in 1958. 

A total of 22,934 tons was handled in Green 
Bay compared with a total of 13,640 tons for 
the same period last year. Twenty-two 
ships loaded 15,311 tons in Green Bay for 
movement through the seaway compared 
with 15 ships carrying exports of 11,892 tons 
last year. Imports totaling 7,623 tons ar- 
rived on 22 ships compared with 1,748 tons 
during the same period of 1958. 





Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is a radio broad- 
cast by Mr. Allston Calhoun who is 
waging a great fight against commu- 
nism: 

AMERICANISM PREFERRED-——-K HRUSHCHEV’S 

COMMUNISM “CEMENTS POWER, MOLESTING 

CHILDREN BY DISEASED CRIMINALS 


Script of radio show Americanism Preferred, 
delivered by Alliston Calhoun over radio 
stations in the Southeast, August 29, 30, 
and 31, and September 1, 1959 


Hello, folks, this is your workingman’s 
friend speaking with you on Americanism 
Preferred. 

In a telegram to National Review, America-. 
first fact and opinion magazine, Senator 
William F. Knowland said, and I quote, 
“The invitation to Khrushchev to visit the 
United States will have a devastating adverse 
effect upon the captive people behind the 
Communist Iron Curtain. It is a victory for 
Soviet diplomacy which has angled for such 
an invitation for the past several years. 
Khrushchev is still the butcher of Budapest. 
Three years does not outlaw murder of &n in- 
dividual or of a nation.” 

Thus, Senator Knowland expresses the 
shock and the disgust of every right-think- 
ing American at this invitation coming from 
our White House in Washington, wherein the 
present octupant of the White House, Mr. 
Eisenhower, will throw open the welcoming 
doors of that hallowed institution and re- 
ceive therein as an honored guest one of the 
most murderous criminals of all time and of 
whom Senator Knowland tells only an in- 
finitesimal part of the story describing him 
as the “butcher of Budapest.” 

But before we tell you more of the butcher, 
whom Mr. Eisenhower is welcoming to our 
White House, let us go into the nature of the 
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invitation which brings Killer Khrushchev 
to our Capitai City in Washington, where, it 
is said, he will follow the parade of American 
presidents up Pennsylvania Avenue, but this 
time a Pennsylvania Avenue shockingly dec- 
orated with the hammer and sickle of the 
Communist flag. 

Boiling all the evidence down, your “Work- 
ing Man’s Friend” has found that this invi- 
tation to Killer Khrushchev, so shocking to 
all right-thinking Americans is almost ex- 
clusively the work of Mr. Eisenhower, him- 
self, and without the prior sanction, or even 
the knowledge, of the representatives of the 
people in the upper and lower Houses of our 
Congress, now assembled in session in Wash- 
ington. 

We find, also, that this shocking invitation 
was not issued even with the géneral knowl- 
edge of Mr. Eisenhower's Cabinet and execu- 
tive department of our Government. Even 
Vice President Nrxon, who recently did such 
a wonderful job in appealing direct to the 
downtrodden Russian people, with the way 
he stood up against Khrushchev while open- 
ing the American Fair in Moscow, is said not 
to have known of the coming invitation to 
Khrushchev before he visited Moscow and 
crossed up Killer Khrushchev in a verbal ex- 
change at the opening ceremonies. 

Certainly Vice President Nixon could not 
have stood up against Khrushchev so heartily 
had he known that his boss man back in 
Washington was, even then, extending to 
Killer Khrushchev the invitation which 
would open the gates of America’s Capital 
City and thé doors of her White House to this 
head of the world criminal Communist move- 
ment, who is known to have achieved his own 
position of power in world communism lit- 
erally, and I quote, “over piles of dead 
bodies,” and these bodies being those of his 
own people, at that. 

Also, one might say that the body of the 
late Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
who certainly would have opposed such a 
shocking and untoward act on the part of 
the White House, is hardly cold in his grave 
before Mr. Eisenhower takes upon himself to 
bring joy and great satisfaction to the hearts 
of all American Communists and subversives 
with his invitation to their world leader to 
be a guest in the house long hallowed by 
such men as Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt and others of our truly 
America-first Presidents who thought first of 
America and who had the gumption to act in 
accordance therewith. 

Certainly, there is more truth than poetry, 
even though the poetry may be of a dubious 
nature at that, in the Killer Khrushchev’s 
threat to America, “We will bury you.” In 
this, the Killer is only speaking along the 
line he knows best, from long experience. 
He gained this experience in subjugating his 
own people more firmly under the Commu- 
nist yoke in Russia, where he was long the 
chief killer under the murderous Communist 
tyrant before him, Josef Stalin. According 
to Eugene Lyons, writing in the Reader's 
Digest, “Khrushchev achieved his present 
status by the unlimited use of brute force. 
This has been his speciality for years. He 
reached the Kremlin pinnacle in the only 
way the Soviet pyramid of power can be 
scaled, over piles of corpses. He was Stalin's 
genius for intrigue, blackmail, and murder, 
and under his exterior is a man utterly 
ruthless and unscrupulous, a tyrant cut 
from Stalinist cloth to the Stalinist pattern.” 

Quoting further, direct from Mr. Lyons’ 
report in Reader’s Digest pertaining to Kkru- . 
shchev’s rise to power under Stalin: 

“Khrushchey remained Moscow boss for 
about 5 years, and there is no indication that 
he ever was squeamish, These were the in- 
calculably tragic years of full-blown terror. 
As the dictator’s (Stalin’s) chief henchman 
in the very center of the regime, Khrushchev 
was necessarily neck-deep in blood. Ten 
million people were crammed into hideous 
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slave-labor camps, tens of thousands were 
shot by the secret police—crimes which 
Khrushchev himself was destined to ac- 
knowledge in 1956. 

“His murderous zeal and energetic syco- 
phancy paid off in increased power. In Au- 
gust 1937, Khrushchev, accompanied by 
Molotov and Yezhov, swooped down on Kiev 
with orders to clean up the Ukraine. Before 
they were through, all members of the 
Ukrainian Supreme Soviet had died in the 
cellars of the Kiev and Moscow secret police. 
Only two of the 102 members of the ‘repub- 
lic’s’ central committee of the party escaped 
arrest. 

“A bloodcurdling example of the Khru- 
shchev-Serov terror came to light accident- 
ally during World War II, in the Ukrainian 
town of Vinnitsa. There, in the purge years, 
near the local NKVD headquarters, a high 
board fence had been built to enclose an 
orchard and part of the Park of Culture and 
Rest. Armed sentries guarded it day and 
night. People were too terrified to ask ques- 
tions; many thought that some kind of 
secret experiment was being conducted 
there. 

“Later it was brought to light why the 
Reds had been guarding this orchard near 
the NKVD headquarters. Ninety-five mass 
graves were discovered inside the fence con- 
taining nearly 10,000 corpses. The victims 
were fully dressed, their hands bound behind 
their backs, bullet holes in the nape of their 
necks. From the fact that their mouths 
were full of earth, experts in such matters 
were able to confirm that many of the men 
and women were still alive gasping for breath 
when they were hurled into the graves. 

“From documents, letters, snapshots and 
other things on the bodies, it was possible 
to identify many of the victims who had 
been rounded up in the 1937-39 terror. 
Photographs of mounds of the half-decayed 
bodies and the burial pits are available. 
Ukrainian emigres have suggested that the 
next time the smiling Khrushchev is invited 
via television into free peoples’ homes, these 
photographs be shown by way of silent com- 
mentary.” 

In this, Mr. Lyons was speaking about 
Khrushchev's invitation to speak over cer- 
tain American television networks on the 
part of the same liberals who are now over- 
joyed at Mr. Eisenhower's invitation to 
Khrushchev to be the honored guest in our 
White House. 

But if these true accounts on Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s White House invitee shock you, just 
hold on to your seats a minute, for we have 
more to tell you about Mr. Khrushchey and 
his regime which is far more shocking than 
this. Quoting an item entitled, “Coexistence 
With the Hangman, Russia’s Noose Awaits 
the Naive,” and giving data from no less an 
authority than the House Un-American 
Activities Committee (American Mercury, 
August 1959) : 

“All of Khrushchev’s smiles and Mikoyan’s 
camaraderie cannot blot out the crimes of 
their regime against free peoples who have 
stood in the way of Russian imperialism. 
The record is damning. 

“Documented instances of these political 
crimes were recorded in the startling report 
on ‘Communist Aggression’ issued by. the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
in 1954.” 

Here are some horrifying excerpts from 
the testimony which was presented to the 
committee by important witnesses. On the 
subjugation of Rumania by the Communists 
and as a result of the fateful decisions at 
Yalta, the deposed King Michael of Rumania 
testified: 

“They arrested as many people as they 
could: Old people, grownups, and children. 
The children were placed in various prison 
cells where they were molested or assaulted 
all night by special gangs of ill and infected 
people. The next morning these children 
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were sent back to their parents with a piece 
of paper around their necks explaining that 
they had been assaulted by a syphilitic some 
time during the night, and that would hap- 
pen in the future if these demonstrations 
(against communism) continued.” 

So long, folks. Criminal communism un- 
der Khrushchev subjugates a people and 
forces them to remain under the yoke of 
the worst criminal menace that has yet beset 
this world. Thus, Mr. Khrushchey comes 
to Washington. 





The Lake Michigan Water Diversion Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there was 
published in last night’s Washington 
Evening Star an editorial in respect to 
the action the Senate took regarding the 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan, 
entitled, “A ‘Must’ Requirement.” It is 
a very good editorial, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. President, there was also published 
a very short editorial in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of this morning, 
in which it said, in part: 

The Senate showed a good deal of states- 
manship by sending the Great Lakes water 
diversion bill to its Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for study of its impact on United 
States-Canadian relations. 


I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial also be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Sept. 
3, 1959] 


A “Must” REQUIREMENT 


The Senate apparently has shelved, at 
least for this session, a House-approved bill 
which would permit the city of Chicago to 
divert an increased flow of water from Lake 
Michigan into the city’s sewage disposal sys- 
tem. And the Senate debate produced one 
overriding reason why the measure should 
not be enacted at all without most careful 
consideration at the foreign relations level. 

The reason is expressed briefly, but in dip- 
lomatically forceful language, in the note 
signed by Canadian Ambassador Heeney and 
submitted to our State Department on August 
21. The text has been made part of the rec- 
ord of debate in the Senate, and contains 
these two sentences: “In the view of my Gov- 
ernment, any additional diversion of water 
out of the Great Lakes watershed would be 
inconsistent with existing agreements and 
arrangements which together constitute an 
agreed regime with respect to these waters. 
The proposed unilateral derogation from the 
existing regime therefore occasions serious 
concern in Canada.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate floor by 
the Committee on Public Works, without 
reference to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. It was handled in the same way in 
the House. There was much testimony in 
both House and Senate committee hearings 
on the aspects of sanitation, navigation, wa- 
terpower development and other technical 
questions pertaining to the proposal, Even 
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this testimony was divided and floor debate 
has been similarly split over these technical 
issues. It would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for a layman to reach an authoritative 
conclusion on the rights and wrongs of these 
arguments alone. : 
It is not difficult, however, to understand 
the grave implications of the Canadian ob- 
jection. Although Lake Michigan is en- 
tirely within U.S. boundaries, it is part of 
the great water complex shared by the two 
nations. Any operation affecting these 
waters is of proper interest, and perhaps 
great importance, to both nations. On this 
basis, the problem is clearly one of _inter- 
national .relations—and, in this case, one in 
which this country should not set a prece- 
dent which may come back to plague us. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, Sept. 4, 1959] 


SALUTARY SETBACK 


The Senate showed a good deal of states- 
manship by sending the Great Lakes water 
diversion bill to its Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for study of its impact on United 
States-Canadian relations. The extended 
debate conclusively showed that objections 
to the bill went beyond the protests of 
States bordering the Great Lakes against 
any lowering of the water level for the ben- 
efit of Chicago. More serious were the em- 
phatic protests from Canada to the effect 
that passage of the bill would amount to a 
breach of the treaty arrangements between 
the two countries. The United States sim- 
ply cannot afford to flout the interests and 
treaty rights of its good neighbors in this 
fashion. We hope the bill will not emerge 
from Foreign Relations until the Great Lakes 
cases in the Supreme Court have been de- 
cided and agreement has been reached with 
Canada on whatever diversion may then seem 
to be justified. 


Mr. WILEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer, my junior col- 
league from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire]. 
I will say to the Presiding Officer, I re- 
ceived a very nice telegram today from 
the attorney general of our State com- 
plimenting him. 





Not Balancing the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, all par- 
tisanship aside, it is my sincere belief 
that many of us who voted yesterday to 
sustain the Presidential veto of the Pub- 
lic Works Appropriation bill did so with 
full awareness of the long-range budg- 
etary problems faced-by America as so 
cogently spelled out in the following edi- 
torial from today’s New York Times 
which I hereby include under leave to 
extend my remarks: 


Not BALANCING THE BUDGET 


The concept of the flexible, or compen- 
sated Federal budget—as contrasted with 
that of a budget balanced annually, regard- 
less of the state of the national economy—is 
undoubtedly with us to-stay. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the warnings of those 
political skeptics who opposed its adoption 
or accepted it with very grave reservations 
have already been justified by events. 
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It would be easy to get general agreement 
on the program to be adopted in rainy days, 
but what about those sunshiny days in 


the 

done to the Government’s financial position, 
and take the necessary steps in the area of 
debt management and monetary policy to 
resist the potential inflation engendered by 
the artificial stimulants so freely employed 
in the immediately preceding period to com- 
bat the recession in economic activity? 
Would we be prepared to accept with neces- 
sary courage the policies of comparative aus- 
terity indicated in such a period that alone 
could justify the basic concept of the com- 
pensatory budget? 

The answer to this question is, on the 
basis of the record, clearly in the negative. 
News developments of this week bearing on 
the state of the Government’s finances bear 
striking evidence to the fact. In the year 
ended Jwne 30, reflecting the impact of the 
1957-58 recession, the Treasury was Called 
upon to finance a deficit of $12 billion, the 
largest in the Nation’s peacetime history. 

With the recession ended and recovery well 
underway, the President has urged a balanc- 
ing of the Federal budget as a first and basic 
step to putting the Nation’s finances in order 
and protecting the dollar against the infla- 
tion implicit in a return to boom conditions 
in the economy. Reports from Washington 
are in agreement that, despite the establish- 
ment of new high levels of production and 
employment since that time, it is doubtful 
that a balance of expenditure and receipt 
can be achieved in fiscal 1960, and the sub- 
stantial budget surplus the administration 
had envisioned for 1961 is even more ques- 
tionable. 

The contraction of 1957-58 is now not ex- 
pected to produce anything better by 1961 
than a balanced budget at best. This re- 
fiects not only the reluctance of Congress to 
withdraw the stimulants to the economy it 
was prepared to administer with such alac- 
rity when business activity was contracting; 
it also reflects a new and frightening devel- 
opment in budgetary practice. This is the 
recent rapid rise of the program type of 
project that continues and even increases 
automatically in future years. 

This built-in spending was pointed up by 
the President in his recent veto (sustained 
yesterday) of the public works bill. The 
unbudgeted proposals included in prospec- 
tive measures would amount to only about 
$50 million in fiscal 1960, but the ultimate 
cost would be in the neighborhood of $800 
million. This brings into sharp focus how 
Congress, by action one year, builds increase 
in the budget for future years. It illustrates 
how effective control of Federal spending can 
be lost. 





A Record School Enrollment This Year 
Emphasizes the Need for Classrooms 
and Teachers—Columnists and Papers 
Carry Facts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
for the 15th consecutive year, school en- 
rollment in this Nation has gone up. 
Robert C. Cook, president of the Popu- 
lation ‘Reference Bureau, has warned 
that our Nation’s schools—particularly 
those in cities and suburban areas should 





plan now for “an astonishing increase” 
in the number of pupils in the next 20 
years. 

If the birth rate of 1955-57 continues, 
by 1980 there will be a 92-percent rise in 
college age students, 80 percent more 
pupils of high school age, and a jump of 
64 percent in elementary school age 
children. 

These statistics present a challenge to 
our Nation—an opportunity for this 
country to show the best it is made of. 
Instead, the administration, while paying 
a halfway lipservice to education’s needs, 
slouches stubbornly along the line of ‘“‘no 
new starts,” looking backward and re- 
peating its pledge of allegiance: 

I pledge allegiance to no new starts, 

And to the Republicans, for whom it stands. 

Our Nation, standing completely still, 

With higher interest and fatter takes for all 
special interests. 


In view of the strides being made in 
education in other countries, principally 
some Communist-controlled nations 
which threaten our democratic way of 
life, the old adage “He who hesitates is 
lost” is given new and emphasized mean- 
ing. 

And by vetoing the housing bill, with 
its provisions for classroom construction; 
opposing the cold war GI bill, which 
would help veterans improve their educa- 
tion and training; and fighting to dilute 
the student loan provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, the admin- 
istration is doing more than just hesi- 
tating. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an article by Helen Thomas of 
UPI, from the Lubbock (Tex,) Ava- 
lanche-Journal for Sunday, August 30, 
1959, entitled ‘“‘Record Sohool Enroll- 
ment To Bring Annual Problems,” and 
an article by Bascom N. Timmons, from 
the Amarillo (Tex.) News-Globe for Sun- 
day, August 30, 1959, entitled “For Texas 
Schools—Tidal Wave of Students Due.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche- 
Journal, Aug. 30, 1959] 
Recorp SCHOOL ENROLLMENT To BRING 
ANNUAL PROBLEMS 
(By Helen Thomas) 

WASHINGTON.—The Nation’s schools and 
colleges will bulge at the seams again this 
fall with a record enrollment of 46,480,000, 
the Office of Education reported today. 

But the number of teachers and class- 
rooms—the perennial problems—will again 
fall short of carrying the extra load. 

This is the 15th year in a row that enroll- 
ment has taken a jump, officials said. It 
represents an increase of 1,940,000 students 
over the 44,540,000 enrolled during the 1958~- 
59 school year. 

Education Commissioner Lawrence G. Der- 
thrick predicted an enrollment of 33,460,000 
in grades running from the kindergarten 
through the 8th. He said students for high 
schools from the 9th through the 12th 
grades will total 9,240,000. These 
compare with an elementary school enroll- 
ment of 32,010,000 and high school load of 
8,940,000 last year. 

Colleges .and universities expect as enroll- 
ment of 3,780,000 compared to 3,590,000 last 

ear. 
: Derthrick warned in a statement that the 
situation and its attendant problems are 
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likely to continue for many years. Four 
years from now, he said, the school age popu~- 
lation—pupiis 5 through 17 years of age— 
will probably go as high as 48,800,000, or. 13 
percent more than present enrollment. 

He estimated that 1,563,000 teachers will 
be needed in both public and nonpublic 
schools in the coming year—185,000 more 
than are presently qualified to teach. 


UNDETERMINED NUMBER 


Derthrick said that part of the teacher 
shortage will be met by former instructors 
coming back to the classroom but the num- 
ber cannot be determined. 

“The deficit of teachers will mean in many 
communities overlarge classes, or the em- 
ployment of teachers without adequate 
training or both,” he said. “In many in- 
stances, it will also mean curtailing the 
number of subjects offered.’ 

Last year elementary and high schools 
were 182,000 teachefs short of the total need. 

Derthrick said a turnover rate of 10.9 per- 
cent—representing the number who leave 
the profession each year—adds to the prob- 
lem. 

He pointed out that one out of every four 
persons in the United States is now attend- 
ing school, from kindergarten through col- 
lege. Last October the Education Office fig- 
ured there were 89.2 percent of boys and 
girls 14 through 17 years of age enrojjed in 
high schools and colleges. 

The office estimated the classroom short- 
age will run from 130,000 to 140,000 in the 
new school year. 





{From the Amarillo News-Globe, Aug. 30, 
1959] 


For Texas ScHOOLS—TIDAL WAVE OF 
STUDENTS DUE 


(By Bascom N. Timmons) 


WASHINGTON, August 29.—Schooil age pop- 
ulation of Texas will jump more than 16 
percent in the next 4 years, the U.S. Office 
of Education predicted today. 

Lawrence Derthick, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, also predicted that the number of 
school and college pupils in Texas and in the 
Nation as a whole would reach an alltime 
high next year. 

It is expected the nationwide enrollment 
in 1959-60 will climb to 46,480,000. This is 
an increase of 1,940,000 over the 44,540,000 
enrollment for 1958-59 school year. 

In Texas it is estimated that 2,553,000 will 
enter primary and secondary schools for the 
fall term about to begin. 

Texas, which has 5.89 percent of U.S. total 
enrollment, ranks fourth in the Nation. It is 
outranked by the States of New York, Cali- 
fornia, and Pennsylvania, with 8.34, 8.10, and 
5,99 percents respectively. 

By 1963, 2,941,000 pupils are expected to be 
enrolled in Texas. 

Swelling enrollments and attendant prob- 
lems throughout the Nation are likely to con- 
tinue for many years, Commissioner Derthick 
warned. Four years from now, he said, the 
pupils from ages 5 through 17 may go as high 
as 48.8 million, or 13 percent more than at 
present. 

For the 1958 fall term, Texas had an en-~ 
rollment of 1,956,000. During the same pe- 
riod 74,621 teachers employed by the State 
board of education were teaching in 70,876 
classrooms. Texas was surpassed only by 
New York and California, with 111,234 teach- 
ers for 106,400 classrooms in New York and 
104,600 teachers for 98,000 classrooms in 
California. 

Colleges and universities in the Nation 
expect a total enrollment of 3,780,000 as com- 
pared with 3,590,000 last year. These figures 
are for students seeking bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctor’s degrees. 

‘Texas had 175,854 enrolled in colleges and 
universities for the 1958 fall term. An eeti- 
mated figure for the 1959 term is not 
available, 
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Those studying for advanced degrees in 
Texas during the 1957-58 school year num- 
bered 3,721 for master’s and 263 for doctorate 
degrees. 
The greatest need in education continues 
to be for qualified teachers, according to the 
Office of Education. The present teacher 
turnover rate is 10.9 percent of teachers who 
leave the profession each year. 





Congressman Mitchell Designated To Re- 
ceive AMVETS Congressional Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with pleasure that I advise the 
House of Representatives that our col- 
league, the Honorable ERWIN MITCHELL, 
Seventh District of Georgia, has been 
designated to receive AMVETS annual 
congressional award. 

ERWIN MITCHELL is a member of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee and 
has rendered outstanding service to the 
committee and to the veterans of our 
country since his assignment to the 
committee immediately following his 
election. ERWIN MITCHELL heads the 
special legal subcommittee of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee and has done 
an outstanding job on the assignments 
which he has received as subcommittee 
chairman. 

Speaking for the members of my com- 
mittee, I wish to express appreciation to 
AMVETS for the recognition of the out- 
standing service rendered by our col- 
league, ERWIN MITCHELL. 

The text of the statement issued by 
AMVETS in announcing the award to 
Congressman MITCHELL is as follows: 

The Honorable Erwin MrTcHEt., Congress- 
man, a member of the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee and chairman of the special 
legal subcommittee, has made a major con- 
tribution to the success of AMVETS legis- 
lative program for 1959. 

Congressman MITcHELL authored legisla- 
tion and headed the subcommittee which 
secured enactment of legislation to establish 
better control over the estates and guardian- 
ship accounts of incompetent veterans. 
Congressman MITCHELL’s subcommittee de- 
veloped legislation to revise the forfeiture 
law. It was the purpose of this legislation 
to eliminate unfairness and injustice which 
had developed in the existing program. The 
guardianship and forfeiture laws fulfill 
AMVETS resolutions of long standing. 

Congressman MITCHELL, as a member of 
the Hospital Subcommittee of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, has made an outstanding 
contribution to the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital and medical program. Through 
Congressman MITCHELL’s efforts 400 unused 
beds in the Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital at Dublin, Ga., were reactivated after 
being vacant for many years, Congressman 
MrrcHeLt played a leading role in obtaining 
for the Veterans’ Administration $15 million 
additional funds to be used in repair of 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 

The Congress has passed H.R. 7650, the 
non-service-connected pension bill. Con- 
gressman MrrcHELL was one of the leading 
forces in securing enactment of this legis- 
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lation and in doing so rendered invaluable 
aid to AMVETS in achieving one of the fore- 
most objectives of AMVETS—the equaliza- 
tion of widows pension benefits. 

Congressman MrrcHett has sponsored 
many bills supported by AMVETS. He has 
sponsored legislation to lengthen the pre- 
sumptive period for multiple sclerosis and 
Hansen’s disease. These bills are now law. 
He has sponsored a bill to raise the income 
limit as it pertains to widow’s pension dur- 
ing the year of death of the widow’s hus- 
band. . This provision has passed the Con- 
gress and fulfills a long sought after objec- 
tive of AMVETS. The direct home loan pro- 
gram supported by Congressman MITrcHELL 
has been signed into law making $100 million 
available for loans to veterans buying homes 
in small towns and rural areas. 

Congressman MITCHELL’s strong and sym- 
pathetic interest in veterans’ legislation and 
his work as a subcommittee chairman has 
resulted in much beneficial legislation for 
veterans and their dependents, AMVETS 
takes recognition of Congressman MrrcHELL’s 
outstanding accomplishments by naming 
him to receive AMVETS annual congres- 
sional award. 





What’s in Labor Reform Bill and How Will 
It Work? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Dick- 
son Preston has been diligently covering 
the labor hearings for the past few 
months. I believe his analysis of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill which in principle 
was agreed 6n by the conferees will be of 
interest to all, as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News, Sept. 3, 
1959] 


Wat's In Labor REForM BILL AND How WILL 
Ir Work? 
(By Dickson Preston) 

The public—rather than either labor or 
management—appears to be the real winner 
in the labor reform bill now assured of being 
enacted into law. 

Neither union leaders nor the National 
Association of Manufacturers are particularly 
happy with the measure which House-Sen- 
ate conferees have wrought out of 13 days of 
trying to reconcile differences between the 
Landrum-Griffiin and Kennedy-Ervin bills. 

But very few Members of Congress are 
going to vote against it—for the simple 
reason that they recognize the public de- 
manded some changes this year in labor law. 

The co bill won’t “kill” labor 
unions, as AFL-CIO President George Meany 
charges the Landrum-Griffin measure was 
intended to do. Nor will it make it easy for 
rackéteers to continue to prey on workers 
and small employers, as Senate Racket Com- 
mittee hearings have shown has been a com= 
mon practice. 

SPELLED OUT 


What it will do is spelled out in the fol- 
lowing questions and answers based on dis- 
cussions with Senators JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Democrat of Massachusetts, and Barry GoLp- 
WATER, Republican of Arizona, and Repre- 
sentatives Puri Lanprum, Democrat of 
Georgia, and Roserr Grirrmn, Republican of 
we. principal authors of the original 

ie. ~ 
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Question. Who won in the conference be- 
tween House and Senate? 

Answer. Nobody—except the public. 
Messrs. KENNEDY, GOLDWATER, LANDRUM, and 
GRIFFIN all agree that the compromise bill is 
superior in some respects to their original 
proposals. ‘The final bill has more Landrum- 
Griffin in it than anything else—but it has 
been modified in at least 13 respects from the 
House-passed bill. 

Question. In what ways is the public, 
rather than either union leaders or man- 
agement, benefited? 

Answer. Numerous provisions (on which 
there was no dispute) make it tough for 
racketeers to operate in the labor field. Both 
union leaders and employers are required to 
make financial reports. Union members 
have a bill of rights—with criminal penalties 
for violations. Honest union elections are 
assured. “Sweetheart” contracts for the 
benefit of certain employers are outlawed. 
So are “hot cargo” deals under which some 
unions and employers have combined to 
force high-priced goods on the public. 

Question. Are any basic union rights de- 
stroyed? 

Answer. Senator KENNEDY says they are 
not, and most labor attorneys agree. As- 
sistant General Counsel Tom Harris of the 
AFL-CIO helped write final wording of the 
compromise bill. Attorneys for most other 
major unions, excepting James R. Hoffa's 
Teamsters Union, participated in final dis- 
cussions. 

Question. Does the bill penalize the build- 
ing trades, such as carpenters, plumbers, 
bricklayers, and electricians? 

Answer. They still have the right to sign 
contracts in which eniployers agree not to 
deal with any nonunion subcontractors on a 
construction job. Language was written in 
to protect an estimated 300,000 of such con- 
tracts throughout the country. They also 
are granted the right to sign agreements be- 
fore a job is started requiring every worker 
to join a union within 7 days. 

Question. Then why was the building- 
trades problem considered such a hot issue? 

Answer. The building trades unions also 
want the right to picket a general contractor 
on any job in which subcontractors with 
whom they have a dispute are involved. 
They claim this would merely put them on 
a parity with an industrial union which 
under present law can strike a plant when 
any of its members are involved in a dispute. 
Both House and Senate have agreed to con- 
sider this problem as soon as Congress con- 
venes next January. 

Question. Will the new law restore the 
sweatshop in the garment trades? 

Answer. It specifically exempts the gar- 
ment industry from restrictions on secondary 
boycotts or picketing by unions. For ex- 
ample, a dressmaker can be picketed if he 
farms out sewing jobs to fly-by-night opera- 
tors who pay low wages. His products also 
can be boycotted as unfair. 

Question. Can unions still tell the public 
about companies with which they have dis- 
putes? 

Answer. Yes. They can advertise via 
newspapers, radio, and other media even to 
the extent of educating the public that a 
store with which they have no primary dis- 
pute is selling unfair goods. can no 
longer, however, set up a picket line which 
gives the impression that they have a dis- 
pute with a store merely because it sells non« 
union products. 

Question. How about union organizing? 
Can this continue? 

Answer. There’s no question it will be more 
difficult under the new law. Unions can set 
up picket lines at nonunion plants. But if 
the picket line has the effect of stopping de- 
liveries or barring employees, a bargaining 
election must be applied for within 30 days. 
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If the union loses the election, it cannot 
resume picketing for a year. 

Question. What if a union loses an elec- 
tion or otherwise is frozen out: because of 
unfair practice by the employer? 

Answer. It’s up to the General Counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board. If he 
thinks the unfair charge is justified, he is 
instructed not to seek a court injunction to 
halt the picketing. If he thinks otherwise, 
he goes ahead with injunction proceedings 


under the Taft-Hartley Act. Final decision ~ 


on the unfair charge is up to the NLRB and 
the courts. 

Question. How about all the disputes in- 
volving small businesses which the Supreme 
Court has classed in the so-called no man’s 
land? 

Answer. They now can be decided in State 
courts or by State agencies. But the NLRB 
cannot narrow down the cases it now is will- 
ing to hear. And regional NLRB directors 
are given broader authority to decide such 
cases, 





Administered and Monopoly Egg Pricing 
Threat to Producer and Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in the September issue of Farm 
Journal is an article which I believe will 
be of interest not only to farm folks but 
to our big city cousins. It deals with the 
question of monopoly pricing in the egg 
business. : 

I would wholeheartedly recommend to 
the. House Committee on Agriculture a 
study of this system of egg marketing. 

Mr. Speaker, imagine the feeling of 
the egg producer who sees the market 
for his product manipulated in this fash- 
ion; and how about the consumer’s atti- 
tude? 

As the concluding sentence of the ar- 
ticle says: “It’s plain that what farmers 
really need is a new way to price eggs.” 

The egg pricing story follows: 

THE MEN WHo Set Your Hoc Prices 
(By Claude W. Gifford) 

(Most powerful man in an antiquated 
marketing system is Gordon Urner or 
nephew Frank. Each morning one roams 
through the jungle of egg firms near the 
waterfront, watches a 5-minute flurry of 
Exchange trading, then picks a price that’s 
used the country over to pay for farmers’ 
eggs.) 

This is hard to believe, but a handful of 
traders—who operate in a few crusty old 
buildings near the New York waterfront— 
pretty much set the price that you get for 
eggs. 

And these men get “the word” from one 
man—either bespectacled, courtly Gordon 
Urner, or nephew Frank. Each day, one of 
them prowls the wholesale center and Mer- 
cantile Exchange and names the egg price. 

Throw in the Chicagé egg market—which 
has even more glaring shortcomings—and 
the two markets play the tune that egg pro- 
_ducers dance to almost everywhere in the 
country, except in the far West. 

It’s incredible, but true. I’ve Just been to 
New York to watch the process. Care to go 
along.on a world tour? 

The people we'll meet are mainly whole- 
sale “middlemen,” brokers and speculators 
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who deal in eggs on the Exchange and in 
the wholesale center. 

These firms receive eggs trucked in from 
nearby and from as far away as Mississippi 
and Minnesota. They usually pay for these 
eggs on the basis of “New York prices” on 
the day of arrival. The eggs then go to 
jobbers who in turn distribute to hotels, 
restaurants, small stores, and the like. 

They provide very few eggs to the biggest 
outlets of all—the chain stores. 

The crumbling wholesale market center— 
where these people operate—is a jungle of 
little offices and partly cooled “egg holding 
floors.” These are tunneled into dilapidated 
buildings that are jammed into a half dozen 
short blocks. This is what the trade calls 
the “street.” It’s the kind of a place where 
you wouldn’t want to be caught at night, 
for it’s only a baseball throw from the tough 
docks that line the Hudson River. 

“Thirty years ago, this was a bustling cen- 
ter handling big trainloads of eggs that ar- 
rived from the West,” relates David Meier- 
feld, egg dealer at 11 Jay Street. “Most of 
the eggs for the huge New York City popu- 
lation came through this center—and it 
took nearly 200 big wholesalers to handle 
the job. 

“Then the chainstores started to bypass 
us and buy out in the country. Their trucks 
roll from the henhouse right to the store. 
Today there aren’t more than 10 big re- 
ceivers surviving in this entire wholesale 
center.” 

Add just two more things, and you've got 
the picture of this antiquated marketing set- 
up that still wields tremendous power: The 
Mercantile Exchange in: the heart of the 
“street”; and the private, 102-year-old Urner- 
Barry price-reporting service that issues the 
daily word on egg prices. 

I called on John Clagett, executive director 
of the exchange. He pointed out that mem- 
bers have been trading eggs on the board 
since 1872. The 400 members also trade in 
butter, potato futures, and, oddly enough, 
platinum. 

“This is a cash, spot market for eggs,” 
Clagett explains. “It brings together all the 
forces of the Nation’s egg market. Eggs sold 
on the board are graded, delivered, and paid 
for by 2 p.m of the same day.” 

Clagett says that a bid on the exchange— 
even if there are no takers (which often hap- 
pens)—will set prices, since an unfilled bid 
shows that somebody is willing to pay that 
price. 

“It’s almost 10:30 a.m. now, opening time 
for the egg board,” Clagett said. “It’s open 
for 15 minutes of trading a day. Let’s go 
down and see it.” 

We walked onto the exchange floor and 
found a dozen egg traders idly chatting in 
front of high blackboards that list 12 dif- 
ferent grades and types of eggs—ranging 
from Nearby Fancy Heavy Whites to Pullets 
and Peewees, 

A bell rang at 10:30 to open trading. I 
expected to see a commotion. Instead, the 
traders continued to exchange greetings, 
pleasantries, and trade talk, as if nothing had 
happened. And, frankly, nothing had. 

Ten minutes later, at 10:40, a trader final- 
ly shouted a bid to a board boy standing at 
the blackboard; he rapidly scribbled down a 
41-cent bid for two 25-case units of Nearby 
Extra Fancy Heavy Whites. Nothing hap- 
pened. The trader upped the bid to 42 cents. 
Somebody shouted that he’d sell him the 50 
cases, 

The same bidder came back with a 414- 
cent bid for another 50 cases; then a 42-cent 
bid. He got no takers this time. I noticed 
that there were only two other bids—and no 
takers—on the other 11 grades and types of 
eggs. Then the bell rang again—it was 
10:45 and trading was ended. 

I was told that it was normal for traders 
to use only 5 of the 15 minutes allotted 
daily, as had just happened. 
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Only 50 cases had been sold on an ad- 
mittedly slow day. Was this, I wondered 


bringing together aH the forces of the 
Nation’s egg market, as Clagett had 
claimed? 


But wait, something else was happening. 
The traders were now gathering around the 
Urner-Barry blackboard at the side of the 
exchange floor to see what the official 
prices would be. In a few minutes, Frank 
Urner posted the prices: one flat price for 
each grade, including 41 cents for the 
Nearby Extra Fancy Heavy Whites. This, 
despite the 42-cent exchange transaction 
and the unfilled bids of 4114 and 42 cents, 
which somebody was willing to pay, as 
Clagett had pointed out. 

The price that Urner-Barry picked be- 
came the New York price, accepted as 
gospel by the traders, who hurried back 
to their places of business to use these 
prices as the basis for paying for the farm- 
ers’ eggs they handled that day. 

Traders in other cities across the country 
did the same as the wire service flashed the 
prices across the Nation. 

“Even most of the chainstores use Urner- 
Barry New York quotations as the basis of 
their prices to farmers,” says Dr. Alfred Van 
Wagenen of the Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers Council. 

Again next day I went back to watch ex- 
change dealings. This time 33 bids were 
made on 7 of the 12 grades; 5 deals were 
completed in 2 grades. In each of the seven 
grades where bids were offered or deals made 
Gordon Urner quoted an official price 1 to 2 
cents under the exchange. 

“How come?” I asked Gorden Urner. 

“We've been in this business 102 years,” 
he replied, “and we've learned that the egg 
trade wants one flat price—not a range of 
several cents for the same grade (such as the 
USDA reports). The single price saves time 
and trouble in making deals. Over the 
years, we’ve supplied the price, and the trade 
has accepted it.” 

“But how do you arrive at one flat price 
that’s used almost the country over?” I 
questioned. 

“We watch the supply and demand daily: 
we have instant contact with Chicago and 
Boston. Each morning we go down the 
street and size up the egg movement here 
in New York by talking with several whole- 
sale firms. Finally, we go to the exchange 
and watch the trading. Then, based on our 
judgment and years of experience, we settle 
on a price.” 

“But,” I persisted, “why do you quote 
prices 144 to 2 cents lower than sales or bids 
on the exchange, such as I’ve just seen?” 

“We do our best to prevent unnecessary 
daily price variation—that’s part of our 
function. We don't like to be thought of 
as price regulators,” said Urner, “but you 
can’t get away from some of that.” 

What's wrong with this system? Ask those 
who know most about it and they'll point 
out that: 

1. New York conditions are not typical of 
the national egg market. 

The wholesale center handles only a pid- 
dling amount of the national egg supply. 
Firms are influenced almost solely by their 
own supplies related to their small share of 
the New York City market. 

It’s estimated that one large chainstore 
in New York handles more eggs than the 
entire wholesale center. 

A couple of extra truckloads of eggs on 
the New York “street’”’ can throw the market 
in a tizzy. Because of the high market costs, 
less than 1 percent of the eggs received are 
shipped out again to other cities to clear 
local supplies. 

“Supply and demand out in producing 
areas may not change, but New York prices 
do,” charges USDA egg market chief, H. A. 
Rust. 

2. Urner-Barry’s quoted prices don’t nec- 
essarily show what’s happening in New York, 
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even. Almost always there’s a premium paid 
over the “quoted price”; sometimes there’s 
a discount. But this information is not 
fully and clearly reported—nor understood 
by buyers and farmers around the country. 

The eggs that a farmer sells to a country 
buyer by grade—or which are packed in car- 
tons or delivered—are different from the 
bulk eggs that are used to set base prices in 
New York. 

3. Exchange trading is exceedingly thin, 
artificial, inadequate. 

Members don’t rely on the exchange to 
buy or sell their supplies. Partly because of 
exchange fees and redtape, it’s cheaper and 
easier to buy and sell on the street. They 
go to the exchange primarily to test the 
market and to protect their own margins. 

A market this thin can easily be pushed 
up or down on any one day. “It’s highly 
susceptible to manipulation with a few cases 
of eggs when it’s an extreme market going 
up or down,” says L. C. Giffen, USDA market 
reporter. “Often exchange trading runs op- 
posite to what I find on the street.” 

Prices in New York change about once 
every 2 trading days. 

4. The system puts too much power in 
one man’s hands. 

‘Nobody is that good,” says Henry Broad, 
one of the market’s biggest receivers. “But 
still I base my entire operation on Urner- 
Barry prices, for lack of anything better.” 

Actually, Urner-Barry picks up little in- 
formation from the street on prices, since 
most of the firms are using the price that 
Urner-Barry selected. 

Even worse, the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change price is reported by a private service 
that usually isn’t even present. It calls an 
exchange employee who relates what hap- 
pened. 

“The nub of the trouble is that the cen- 
tral egg markets are dying,” says USDA's 
egg price specialist, Norris T. Pritchard. 
“Yet the trade clings to central market 
prices by long habit—actually let’s them set 
prices by default.” 

What can be done about it? 
three suggestions that you hear: 

Get egg co-ops and private handlers to 
aggressively price their own eggs and cut 
down on price gyrations. 

In the Los Angeles area, large egg pro- 
ducers and farm groups negotiate for prices 
The contracts are tied to retail store prices. 
Instead of fluctuating once every 2 days, 
prices change on the average of only once 
every 2 weeks. And the margins between 
farm and customer are among the smallest 
in the country. 

The Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
fornia—a farm co-op—has brought similar 
stability to the San Francisco area; as has 
the Washington Cooperative in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Other groups could follow this lead—but 
even nationwide co-ops couldn’t hope to 
alter seasonal or yearly price fluctuations. 

Improve the Government market report- 
ing system. 

The USDA is working on this now—but 
needs support. It wants to get more com- 
plete information on egg movements from 
country points, prices that retail stores pay, 
the volume moving at different prices and 
a “national picture.” 

Broaden exchange trading. 

Seats now cost $4,000 in New York, and 
the rules, in effect, restrict trading to eggs 
that are already on the market. 

But the Northeast egg co-ops have taken 
a bold step: They’ve formed an association 
that wholesales in New York and buys and 
sells on the exchange. “The trade will agree 
that we've stabilized prices on this market— 
and this has helped poultrymen every- 
where,” says Manager Wyn Geghan. 

It’s plain that what farmers really need 
is a new way to price eggs. 


Here are 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article is of tre- 
mendous interest to the workers of our 
country and should be of more interest 
to the Congress: 


Our TrapE Gap DwiInDLES—WHY 
Soon BE UNFAVORABLE 
(By Leslie Goyld) 
Exports of U.S. goods are declining while 
imports from abroad are rising. 
This is the second year of declining ex- 
ports, but the fifth year of rising imports. 
The gap between the two—that is the fav- 
orable balance the United States has so long 
enjoyed is narrowing. This year’s favorable 
balance will be less than a billion, compared 
to nearly $8 billion in 1957—2 years ago. 
Actually, if all factors are taken into con- 
sideration—such as the foreign giveaway and 
aid programs, military help and spending by 
tourists—the favorable balance may turn out 
to be unfavorable. That is a subject for a 
later column, 


It May 


GROWING DISADVANTAGES 


The drop in American exports and the 
increase in imports reflects these develop- 
ments: 


1. Loss of American technical advantages 
in production, 

2. Restoration of foreign industry, much of 
it with the latest machinery and paid for 
largely by American taxpayers. 

3. The passing of the war and postwar 
sellers market. The buyer is now the boss. 

The United States has had several ad- 
vantages—up until now. 


HAD PRODUCTION AND MONEY 


It was the arsenal of the Western world 
including the Communists, in World War 
II 

When the war ended, it was the only in- 
dustrial country that could supply the 
products and the billions in financial aid for 
rebuilding the economies of the war-ravaged 
nations, including Russia. Also for the two 
former enemies—Japan and West Germany. 

Prior to the war, the United States had 
had the advantage of more modern and ef- 
ficient plants, which more than offset the 
higher wages and shorter working hours the 
American workers enjoyed. 

This last advantage has been lost. For- 
eign plants are as efficient and in most in- 
stances where there have been entire new 
installations more efficient. 


WAGE DIFFERENCE NOT ENOUGH 


Productivity of American workers has not 
increased enough in the years since the war 
to hold the prewar production advantage. 
In an increasing number of products, for- 
eign manufacturers can absorb transporta- 
tion and successfully compete in the Ameri- 
can domestic market. Steelis one. Textiles 
another. In foreign markets American firms 
are being priced out. 

The low foreign wages in contrast to the 
higher American wages make the difference, 
for this is no longer offset by the one-time 
more efficient American plant; The Jap- 
anese, the Germans, the Italians—to name 
three—have equal or more modern plant and 
machinery, 

In the steel industry, the American worker 
gets 34, times what his British counterpart 
is paid, more than four times what the Ger- 
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man worker is paid, and more than seven 
times what his Japanese counterpart gets. 

In the highly competitive electrical equip- 
ment industry; American pay scales are near- 
ly three times those of the British, more 
than four times the German, and eight times 
the Japanese. 

TEN TIMES JAPANESE COST 


In textiles, American labor gets a little 
less than 3 times its British counterpart, 
nearly 4 times the German, and more than 
10 times the Japanese. 

In the automotive industry, American pay 
scales are two and a half times those of the 
British, more than four times the German, 
and eight times the Japanese. 

In shipyards the American pay is more 
than three times that of the British, and 
more than four times that of the German. 
It is also many times that of the Dutch and 
many, many times that of the Japanese. 

In manufacturing in general, American 
pay is 244 times that of the British, 4 times 
the German, and 10 times the Japanese. 

BASED ON HIGH WAGE SCALE 


The United States is faced with a critical 
problem, and there is no comfort in the fact 
that the wage-price spiral is a worldwide 
trend. 

U.S. prosperity is based on a high wage 
scale and it cannot be reduced to foreign 
levels for the $15 to $16 billion exports or 
$15 billion imports—combined these are only 
about 6 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct. The exports figure—3 percent of gross 
national product—is, however, an important 
percentage. It accounts for a lot of jobs, 
just as the imports account for the loss of a 
lot of jobs. 

The answer is greater productivity—more 
efficiency—something David MacDonald— 
head fo the Steelworkers Union—will have to 
consider as he wines and dines almost night- 
ly in New York’s plushiest restaurants. 





Visit by Mr. Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in light of 
events occurring in many places through- 
out the world, it might very well be in 
order for our Government to consider 
withdrawing or delaying the invitation 
extended to Mr. Khrushchev to visit the 
United States or at the minimum to make 
our position known in no uncertain terms 
about these aggressive events. 

Russia’s ally, Communist China, is at 
this very moment carrying on open and 
bold aggression against India, against 
Laos, and a reign of terror is said to exist 
in Tibet where the entire middle class is 
being liquidated. 

All of these aggressive actions by Mos- 
cow’s partner, Red China, have been 
stepped up since Mr. Eisenhower invited 
Mr. Khrushchev to our country. 

Why we should now honor the leader 
of world communism in light of these 
events is difficult for me to understand. 
I have recently returned from one of the 
Satellite countries, Poland. There, the 
hope for freedom still burns brightly and 
there, I found misgivings of what might 
happen as a result of this visit. 
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Mr. Khrushchev has made his inten- 
tions perfectly clear. He has said that 
our grandchildren will live under com- 
munism. He is a dedicated leader of 
world communism. If anyone has any 
doubts about him, certainly those doubts 
should have been -resolved when he 
crushed the revolt in Hungary with blood 
and iron in 1956. 

There is no need to recount the long 
record of deceit of the Soviet Union dat- 
ing back to our recognition of Russia in 
1933. Promises made then were violated. 
Promises made in World War II were 
violated. The Yalta Agreement was 
violated. Agreements made at the meet- 
ing at the Summit in Geneva in 1955 were 
violated. Korea is still fresh in the minds 
of most Americans. Millions of people 
live without freedom because of the vio- 
lation of these pledges. The recent 
meeting in Geneva ended in complete 
failure because of the Russian refusal 
to bargain and Berlin continues to be 
threatened. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I am worried. 
I am worried about specious arguments 
being heard for so-called peaceful co- 
existence and the subsequent clamor 
which might very well occur for dis- 
armament in our country. Twenty years 
ago, the bloodiest war in history started 
when Stalin and Hitler entered into a 
cynical pact to divide Poland. 

The threat of Russian communism is 
greater today than it has ever been. I 
am as much concerned, Mr. Speaker, with 
preserving the peace as is any American. 
The way to do that is through maintain- 
ing the ideals of American democracy, 
through firm not soft diplomacy. 

I am glad that many Americans are 
visiting Russia. These they see sta- 
tism in action and ce nly none of them 
can come home without saying, thank 
God I am an American. I am glad too, 
that Russians are able to visit the United 
States. I wish that literally millions of 
them could come here and see our coun- 
try. If they did, they would realize that 
we have a true people’s democracy. And 
I am certain, Mr. Speaker, that the Iron 
Curtain would cease to exist, so would 
communism. 

But we cannot assure liberty or assure 
world peace by making concessions to a 
government that has never been trust- 
worthy. 

I am glad to see the spontaneous 
movements which are organizing in our 
country in connection with the forth- 
coming visit of Mr. Khrushchev. Iam 
happy to associate myself with those 
who advocate special religious observ- 
ances on the day of the arrival of Mr. 
Khrushchev, and I disagree completely 
with those who would honor him by in- 
viting him to address our Congress. 

I don’t know whether or not Congress 
will be in session. Should it be, I would 


object in every conceivable way to an 


invitation going to Mr. Khrushchev. 
None of the arguments advanced for 
his visit here, namely, that it will fur- 
ther negotiations for peace; that the 
visit would add to his knowledge of the 
United States and show him the strength 
of our country as well as give him real 
insight into how our people live and how 
our Government functions; none of 


these arguments could possibly apply in 
favor of an invitation to address 
Congress. 

An invitation to address Congress is 
an extension of honor. It is a mark of 
distinction; it is principally ceremonial. 
To extend it to this man would, in my 
opinion, be an affront to our free parlia- 
mentary traditions extending to the 
first days of our great Republic. 

The impressions throughout the world 
of the leaders of this great democratic 
body receiving in ceremonial applause 
the leader of world communsim would 
indeed be hard to dispel, particularly 
among the uncommitted peoples of the 
world. 

So for my own part, Mr. Speaker, I 
shall object in every way that I possibly 
can to such an invitation being extended 
to him. 

In my opinion, the greatest tragedy 
which could happen to our Nation would 
be for us to be taken in by this man. 
I hope that we will maintain firm, dedi- 
cated diplomacy in our own country. I 
am glad that President Eisenhower is 
travelling through Europe, reassuring 
our allies of our firm support and par- 
ticularly assuring them that we will not 
weaken in our dedication to NATO and 
the alliance of free nations. 





Luther Burbank Monument 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday last, I was privileged to participate 
in the simple, but impressive, exercises 
marking the dedication of the Luther 
Burbank monument at Fort Devens. 

The exercises took place in that por- 
tion of Fort Devens which was once part 


of the town of Lancaster, where Luther | 


Burbank was born and where he spent 
the early years of his life. The site of 
his home was cleared by Army officials at 
Fort Devens and planted with sugar 
maples and flowers. A 4-foot obelisk, 
which was unveiled Saturday, marks the 
site of the Burbank homestead. The 
obelisk is inset with a plaque commem- 
orating the site, which will be open to 
the public for picnicking with the per- 
mission of the provost marshal at Fort 
Devens. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the text of my ad- 
dress at the dedication ceremonies. 

The material follows: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN PurIuip J. PHILBIN 
AT DEDICATION oF LUTHER BURBANK MEMO- 
RIAL, LANCASTER, AUGUST 29, 1959 
It is an honor and a happy privilege for 

me to join you today in paying appropriate 

tribute to the great Luther Burbank. 

Thanks to the wisdom and patriotism of 
distinguished officials of the town of Lan- 
caster and the incomparably splendid and 
outstanding leader of our military forces of 
the Army, General Wooten, we are proud to 
come here today to this hallowed spot to 
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dedicate this beautiful, lasting memorial to 
one of history’s great geniuses who first saw 
the light of day here where we gather. 

I cannot give too much credit today to 
Lancaster town officials and leaders, Mr. Bur- 
goyne and the board of selectmen, Rev. John 
M. O’Brien, Mr. Griswold, Chief Ryder, and 
to General Wooten and Colonel Rutledge and 
others interested in this fine project, because 
without their devoted interest, work, and co 
operation, today’s commemoration would not 
have been possible. 

It is all the more creditable, desirable, and 
praiseworthy that we should establish this 
memorial because in a nation and a world 
which more and mere tends to frown upon 
tradition and the virtues and _ glorious 
achievements of the past as an inspiration 
and fitting accompaniment to present and 
future accomplishments, it is all the more 
appropriate and helpful that we should add 
this historic shrine raised in honor of the 
great Burbank to the many of which Lancas- 
ter may boast. 

My good and distinguished friends, Mrs. 
Esther B. MacDonald, town clerk of Lancas- 
ter, and Mrs. Marion Safford, gifted historian 
of the town, in their diligence and kindness 
have on other occasions furnished me with 
comprehensive biographical information on 
the life of Luther Burbank which I was hap- 
py and proud to use in speeches on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, first on his 
100th birthday and again at the time of 
the Lancaster tricentennial celebration. 

Luther Burbank was born in Lancaster 
March 7, 1849, the son of Samuel Walton 
Burbank and Olive Ross Burbank, the 13th 
child in the family. His father was a prosper- 
ous farmer and a maker of brick and pottery. 

From his mother, Luther apparently in- 
herited his love of nature, particulariy his 
love of flowers. 

He attended the Pine Grove School, a typi- 
cal New England school in the north part 
of Lancaster, 

When he was 15 years of age he entered 
Lancaster Academy where he studied for 
four winters, all the while making good use 
of the excellent library which, even at such 
an early date, the progressive and educa- 
tional-minded people of Lancaster had pro- 
vided to inculcate and encourage learning in 
the community. 

From his work on the farm Luther early 
gained a practical knowledge of the life, 
characteristics and growth of plants. 

Sometime after his father’s death he pur- 
chased a 17-acre farm in Lunenburg where 
he took up the business of market gardening. 
It was here that this great genius first pro- 
duced in quantity his first new plant crea- 
tion—the Burbank potato. 

According to Mrs. Safford he was a quiet, 
reticent youth who frequently was seen 
walking along the streets of the Town with 
his hands folded behind his back, appar- 
ently in deep thought and in a contempla- 
tive mood, 

He bred this new species of potato from 
seed which he found in his garden and sold 
his crop of seed potatoes to a marketing firm 
in Boston. 

In 1875 when he was about 26 years of age, 
he sold his farm and went to California 
where his three older brothers resided, taking 
with him the capital from the sale of the 
farm and a small quantity of his newly cre- 
ated potatoes. 

His subsequent experiments and creations 
cover @ very wide range and produced revo- 
lutionary changes in plant life and methods 
of cultivation in orchard, garden, field and 
forest. 

Burbank discovered new ways of choosing 
and caring for seeds, preparing the soil, 
planting, disease and pest prevention. 

He created many new species of berries, 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers, amazing and 
unbelievable to botanists and horticultur- 
ists. 
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He improved the size and quality of many 
species. He utilized grafting to promote 
startling changes in garden, orchard, and 
forest. 

I could not begin to enumerate his re- 
markable accomplishments here, but they 
were epochal, monumental and of lasting 
value to mankind. Luther Burbank will 
always be remembered as one of our great- 
est scientists and one of our greatest 
Americans, 

It is interesting to note that the house 
where Luther Burbank was born, right here 
on this very site that we are commemorat- 
ing today, a large New England style brick 
home with a wooden ell was razed by the 
Government when it took over this section 
of the town to extend Fort Devens during 
World War II. 

Another great American benefactor, Mr. 
Henry Ford, had purchased the ell of the 
house some years before and removed it 
to Dearborn, Mich. 

Luther Burbank was born on the second 
floor in a small room. of this ell. Some 
years ago I talked about Luther Burbank 
with two of his old schoolmates who long 
resided in our district, the brothers Fred W. 
and Luther Bateman, both very prominent 
and highly respected citizens. 

Mr. Fred Bateman who knew Burbank 
intimately and well, was a famed, success- 
ful civil engineer, who even when he was 
over 90 years of age continued to work daily 
at his profession. These good men were of 
the opinion that in his early years Burbank 
showed great genius and was a painstak- 
ing, resourceful experimenter. 

The American people, indeed the people 
of the world have received lasting benefits 
from the brilliant research and miraculous 
achievements of Luther Burbank and we 
are indeed honored today to pay this addi- 
tional heartfelt tribute to his memory, and 
express our renewed appreciation for his 
magnificent work in behalf of science and 
humanity. ‘ 

Luther Burbank was the product of this 
proud, rugged, Lancaster environment, of 
hardworking people and he unquestionably 
derived much of his skill and genius from 
the frugal, industrious habits, willingness to 
perform hard work and tenacious purpose 
from his rugged New England forbears and 
from the favorable, encouraging climate of 
this distinguished and progressive town of 
Lancaster. 

It was here that he had his humble be- 
ginning, got his early training and drew 
deep inspiration. 

It was here that the hand of destiny first 
placed upon his brow the diadem of genius 
and greatness. 

It was here amidst the eternal, green 
hills, fertile valleys, and beautiful country- 
side of old New England where American lib- 
erty was nurtured and where its spirit still 
animates the hearts and minds of the people, 
that Luther Burbank’s brilliant work found 
its source and its stimulus. 

It is for us and succeeding generations to 
keep in mind and to perpetuate the great 
spiritual values which are represented in 
and respousible for the illustrious career 
of Burbank and his service to humanity— 
his profound belief in the Almighty, his rev- 
erence for free institutions and his faith in 
himself which led him to lasting fame and, 
more than “that, enabled him to contribute 
so mightily to the welfare and happiness of 
people of every race, color and creed the 
world over. 

Among Burbank’s most beautiful creations 
was the Shasta daisy which the peopie and 
the schoolchildren of Lancaster and of his 
adopted home in California believe should 
become the national flower of our country. 

It is fitting on this occasion that we 
should make reference to this beautiful 
flower because of all his creations it perhaps 
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best exemplifies the hardy, inconquerable 
spirit of the great Luther Burbank. May we 
of this troubled time draw courage and in- 
spiration from the homely virtues and pa- 
triotism of Luther Burbank. May his fine 
example and brilliant achievements long 
continue to inspire and guide us in the per- 
petuation of freedom, justice, and peace. 

This is probably the last occasion upon 
which our distinguished friend, General 
Wooten, will be officially with us. He has 
been promoted to a much higher post of re- 
sponsibility in our great Army and, in time, 
because of his great talents, ability and high 
purpose he will undoubtedly go right to the 
very top of his proud calling. 

We are all greatly indebted to this great 
American soldier, not only for his peerless 
Service at Fort Devens, but also for his warm 
friendship, the interest he has taken in our 
community affairs, the effective cooperation 
which he has always given us. 

Though we all rejoice in his promotion, 
we are very sorry to have him leave this 
district where he has made so many friends 
and where he is so highly esteemed and be- 
loved. We hope he will return often to see 
us. 

In behalf of our district, our people and 
myself I wish to express to him today our 
sincere and deep gratitude for his many con- 
tributions, congratulations upon his ad- 
vancement and very best wishes to him and 
his family for many more happy, constructive 
years in the service of our great Nation. 

May the memory and achievements of 
Luther Burbank long continue to inspire our 
people and to nurture and develop more 
great men from our midst to serve whole- 
heartedly and unselfishly in the tasks and 
the cause of peace. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 164 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the REcorp an 
article appearing in the Austin (Minn.) 
Herald of October 15, 1958, entitled 
“Stop That Pollution”: 


Srop THAT POLLUTION 


Foes of pollution of the Nation’s lakes and 
streams are fighting doggedly, and tonight's 
tricounty, which is open to the public at 
the Cedar Valley Conservation Club, may be 
the starting point of a great program for 
Mower, Freeborn, and Steele Counties. 

All over the country, additional recruits 
in the fight are being rallied to the cause, 
and concrete results are showing at some 
points. 

To show how widespread and how devas- 
tating pollution has become, even the vast 
expanses of the Great Lakes are in need of 
& cleanup and eight States are joining in 
an Izaak Walton League move for effective 
model water laws. 

As this country and Canada enjoy a wave 
of enthusiasm over the increased lake traffic 
that the St. Lawrence Seaway will bring, 
the warning comes that adequate restric-° 
tions must be enacted to prohibit dumping 
of olly wastes and other refuse into the 
lakes. 

Pure water is a priceless ession, whi 
can and will be lost in aap places wales 
corrective measures are taken soon. 
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Cappers Farmer Magazine Prods Congress 
on Farm Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday; September 1, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr.. 
Speaker, the September issue of the 
Cappers Farmer makes some potent and 
prodding observations regarding the ac- 
tion of the Congress to date on the ques- 
tion of coming to grips with the question 
of getting the farmers “parity of income 
in a marketplace considerably less than 
free.” 

Mr. Speaker, I do not agree with Cap- 
per’s Farmer that only three men have 
tried to solve this problem. Many Mem- 
bers have tried and are working very 
hard on this dilemma, including myself. 

I do agree with them that we must 
pass good legislation in this field and 
“put the responsibility for failure 
squarely on the President and his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture,’ if the President 
vetoes the bill. 

I firmly believe, Mr. Speaker, that the 
folks who elected me to Congres wanted 
me to help write a farm bill. I sincerely 
hope the 86th Congress will yet prove it 
can write a good farm bill. 

The editorial follows: 

CONGRESS FLUNKED IN FARM LEGISLATION 


Congress has failed once more to face up 
to its responsibility to agriculture. The 
promised drive for a practical, workable 
farm program never got under way. Fires 
lit by the mandate of last year’s election 
fizzled. ‘ 

By its inaction, Congress has left farmers 
on the public hot seat, subject to an ever- 
increasing barrage of criticism and ridicule. 

Congress has done nothing to set up effec- 
tive reduction and control of surpluses. It 
made only a halfhearted attempt to get 
wheatgrowers off the hook. The price-sup- 
port program, so widely criticized by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the urban 
press, remains basically unchanged. 

By its failure to act, Congress has tossed 
farmers into the political arena of next 
year’s presidential election. Again the 
whole farm issue must be dragged through a 
political campaign. 

Inaction means that the farm mess will 
be permitted to drift for another year— 
with the tacit blessing of Congress. Pos- 
sibility is increased that the price-support 
program may fall of its own weight with 
nothing built to replace it. Washington 
lawmakers may in fact have played right 
into the hands of those who want to end 
all farm programs. 

Capper’s Farmer gives credit to the stal- 
warts who tried. Time and again such 
earnest men as Senators GEorGE AIKEN of 
Vermont and Frank CarLson of Kansas and 
Representative FRED MARSHALL of Minnesota 
pled for unity and action on an improved 
farm program. But their efforts did not 
prevail against stubbornness, indifference, 
and partisan politics, 

Admittedly, there are great difficulties in 
the way of writing new basic farm legisla- 
tion. Disunity of farm organizations and 


noncooperation of the Secretary of Agricul- : 


ture are roadblocks in any real progress to- 
ward a modernized farm program. But it 
is the responsibility of Congress to com- 
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promise group differences in writing accept- 
able laws. 

Excuse that a good farm bill would have 
been vetoed falls flat. A veto would have put 
the responsibility for failure squarely on the 
President and his Seeretary of Agriculture. 

Capper’s Farmer agrees with Grange Master 
Herschel Newsom who said at a recent con- 
gressional hearing: 

“T have about lost patience with the atti- 
tude that we must pass only legislation that 
the President will sign. We should develop 
a farm program that will be good for the 
country. After all, we will have a new 
President one of these days. Even though 
it takes 2 years or more to put a program 
into effect, at least we should get on the 
right track.” 

The real issue here—which Congress is 
reluctant to face—is the role Government 
is to play in agriculture. Is Government to 
be an active partner or a passive bystander? 

Capper’s Farmer believes there’s little 
choice. In the interest of a healthy agricul- 
ture, the public welfare, and national secu- 
rity, we believe our Government must work 
in partnership with farmers; must help 
farmers find a way to get parity of income 
in a marketplace considerably less than 
free. 

We believe that the present outdated, un- 
workable program must go. But we believe, 
too, that as bad as it is, it would be serious 
business to scrap it without first replacing 
it with one farmers and the public can live 
with. 

The folks we send to Congress have to 
come to grips with this issue. -Capper’s 
Farmer beseeches them to face up to it now 
with bipartisan statesmanship. Surely, if we 





“can lay aside partisan politics to unite on 


foreign policy, we can face up to respon- 
sibility.on this critical domestic issue. : 
THE EpIiTors. 





The Modern Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, August 
3 through 5, 1959, was the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of the United 
States Army which was held at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel in Washington, D.C. 

One of our distinguished military men 
who attended this meeting was my good 
friend Maj. Gen. Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle, Adjutant General of the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard and president 
of the Association of the United States 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including an excellent 
article by General Biddle about this 
group and some comments by the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Army, Mr. Wil- 
ber M. Brucker, the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, the Vice 
Chief of Staff, Gen. George Decker, and 
the Commanding General, U.S. Conti- 
nental Army Command, Gen. Bruce C. 
Clarke on the modern army: 

Tuts Is AUSA 
(By Maj. Gen. A. J. Drexel Biddle, Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard; president, Associa- 
tion of the United States Army) 

Civic leaders, reservists, and Active Army 

members meeting to discuss current prob- 
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lems of national defense; engineers, indus- 
trialists, and Army authorities gathering in 
@ symposium to consider guided missiles; 
an ROTC company receiving a briefing from 
an Army General Staff officer visiting their 
campus; a film service bringing to industry 
and business groups movies on recent Army 
research and development advances; sus- 
taining members receiving publications, news 
memoranda, and organizational charts, to 
keep them fully informed on Army activities; 
a defense information service answering 
questions of business firms; a national pro- 
fessional military magazine going out to 
thousands of civilian readers—all these and 
many more comprise the activities of the 
Association of the United States Army. They 
come to a climaxing focal point in an annual 
meeting such as that just concluded in Au- 
gust in Washington, D.C., where thousands 
of visitors saw industrial exhibits, heard 
speakers of national repute, took part in 
panel discussions led by top-level civilian 
and military authorities. 

Theme of the meeting was “What Is a 
Modern Army?” Speakers included Gen. 
Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chief of Staff; Gen. 
George H. Decker, Vice Chief of Staff; Gen. 
Bruce C. Clarke, Commanding General, U:S. 
Continental Army Command; Lt. Gen. Arthur 
G. Trudeau, Chief of Army Research and De- 
velopment; Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, re- 
tired, Director of Selective Service; the Hon- 
orable John J. Sparkman, U.S. Senator from 
Alabama; the Honorable Courtney Johnson, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Logistics; 


-and the Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, Sec- 


retary of the Army, discussing “This Is a 
Modern Army.” 

National news media covered the meet- 
ings, and thus helped keep millions of read- 
ers, listeners and viewers better informed of 
the magnitude and intricacy, as well as the 
significance, of the problems confronting the 
Army in its quest for modernity—problems 
that affect the American public, its general 
welfare and its very safety. 

The annual meeting is the climax of activ- 
ities that continue throughout the year— 
activities which perform for the Army many 
things that individual members have found 
it extremely difficult to do for and by them- 
selves. These activities have grown in size, 
scope and importance as the association has 
increased its membership and extended its 
sphere of interest since its founding less than 
10 years ago. Actually the association did 
not reach its present potential until 1956 
when the first annual meeting set the pat- 


- tern for future activities and growth. 


The association is an independent, non- 
political, educational organization incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Although its predecessors go back 
to the 1880's, the association as such came 
into being in 1950 when the U.S. Infantry 
Association and the U.S. Field Artillery Asso- 
ciation were merged. Not until 1955, how- 
ever, when the U.S. Antiaircraft Association 
joined forces, did present activities become 
possible. 

Today the association membership is ap- 
proaching the 60,000 mark. Its nationwide 
sustaining membership program brings in- 
dustry and the Army together for construc- 
tive interchange of views. It gets down to 
the very grassroots of community life 
through its regional chapter program, to 
give the average American a clearer under- 

of the Army’s problems and a bet- 
ter appreciation of its accomplishments. Its 

ROTC company program is designed to 
foster a mutual interest between the Army 
and the academic community. At present, 
there. are. 112 regional chapters and 68 
ROTC companies. 

_ Throughout the year, the association con- 
ducts industrial symposiums. Currently 64 
major industrial firms are participating in 
the sustaining membership program, to im- 
prove communication and coordination be- 
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tween the Department of the Army and the 
Nation’s industrial establishments. During 
recent years the association has sponsored 
symposiums on guided missiles, Army avia- 
tion, communications, electronics, and bat- 
tlefield mobility at various installations. In 
panel discussions, Army experts in the fields 
of research and development, requirements 
and doctrine, meet with prominent indus- 
trial leaders to discuss Army problems. 

Further, as part of the sustaining mem- 
bership program, the association provides 
members with the latest unclassified doc- 
trine on Army weapons, equipment, organi- 
zation, and military concepts and tech- 
niques. It also provides a film service and 
various Department of the Army publica- 
tions, news memoranda, and organizational 
and functional charts. An information 
service provides answers to hundreds of 
specific inquiries annually. Each member 
also regularly receives Army, the associa- 
tion’s magazine. 

At the community level, AUSA chapters 
work closely with civic organizations. They 
sponsor visits to Army installations, arrange 
for presentation of films, demonstrations, 
and speakers, cultivate good working rela- 
tionships with news media. In addition, the 
chapters encourage young men to look to the 
Army as the desirable service in which to 
serve, as the backbone of the Nation's de- 
fenses. Outstanding young men are urged 
to seek entrance to the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy. 

Through its active ROTC program, the 58 
existing companies of AUSA pursue a varied 
program which augments their military 
skills, adds to their general Army back- 
ground, and disseminates information about 
the Army’s role in the Nation’s defense. 
Members are encouraged to associate with 
fellow cadets from other educational insti- 
tutions and with active military personnel, 
thereby increasing their devotion to the 
Army and its aims. 

Every cadet in an AUSA company holds 
membership in the association and receives 
Army magazine. Currently AUSA is bring- 
ing its regional chapters into the ROTC pro- 
gram by making available speakers, facilities, 
and other assistance, thus bringing cadets 
into close fellowship with mature, experi- 
enced individuals who believe in the aims 
and objectives of both the Army and of 
AUSA. 

Under an association-sponsored awards 
program, AUSA’s ROTC medal is awarded to 
about 375 cadets annually, in colleges and 
essentially military schools. The medal is 
given to the Army ROTC cadet who is in the 
top 10 percent in ROTC grades and the top 
25 percent in general academic grades, who 
has done the most for the military depart- 
ment or the Army. The same medal, with 
certain modifications, is awarded to a lim- 
ited number of Army service school students, 
under criteria established by the school com- 
mandants. 

Other national awards include two Presi- 
dent’s medals awarded each year, a chapter 
scroll, and certificates of appreciation and of 
achievement. Many chapters have their 
own awards programs. 

Contributing significantly to the associa- 
tion's efforts to make the Army’s story bet- 
ter known is Army, the monthly magazine. 
This highly regarded military journal keeps 
the military profession alert to innovations 
and changes in tactics, weapons, doctrines, 
and policy, and at the same time keeps civil- 
ian groups informed on Army problems. Edi- 
torially the magazine backs up positions 
taken by the association in support of the 
Army, and demonstrates the Army’s proud 
record of achievement throughout the Na- 
tion’s history. Editors, reporters, commenta- 
tors, and leading Government officials rec- 
ognize its effective role in delineating prob- 
lems of national security in the nuclear 


age. 
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The association draws on the experience, 
talent, and balanced judgment of its out- 
standing members in many fields of en- 
deavor. All these abilities in turn are avail- 
able in support of the Army. Governing 
body of the organization is an 11-man coun- 
cil of trustees, of which Mr. W. F. Rock- 
well, chairman of the board of the Rock- 
well Standard Corp. is chairman. Well- 
versed in Army matters, Mr. Rockwell served 
as a colonel in the Army during World War 
II. The association also receives advice and 
assistance of a 50-man advisory board of 
directors. The national headquarters staff 
presently numbers 28, and is increasing as 
the association undertakes additional activi- 
ties 

That the scope of AUSA activities is in- 
creasing is attested by the fact that some 
600 persons attended the first annual meet- 
ing—and last year more than 2,700 were 
registered. More than 200 members of the 
press and broadcasting industries covered 
the meetings. At the August meeting this 
year, more than 3,000 were registered. 

AUSA supports the Army on many fronts. 
Notable instances include: active support of 
legislation favoring increased pay scales as 
proposed in the Cordiner report; support of 
the Department of Defense reorganization 
plan with reservations; a resolution recom- 
mending that the successful missile team as- 
sembled in the U.S. Army Ordnance Missile 
Command be kept intact, a resolution calling 
for suitable memorialization of the Army’s 
birthplace; and various other proposals. 

While these are noteworthy examples of 
dynamic AUSA action in backing up the 
Army's concerns, it must be emphasized that 
the Association at all times retains its inde- 
pendent status, and that the Army makes 
no attempt to dictate to it. Only in this 
way can AUSA maintain a well-deserved re- 
putation for integrity and independence. 

All of the day-to-day activities of the 
Association in behalf of the Army and its 
members come to a climax at the annual 
meeting. This meeting has grown continu- 
ally in prestige and influence in many areas 
until it is considered a “must attend” affair 
not only by the military profession but by 
influential leaders in industry, government, 
education, and the professions. 


In organized efforts ranging from local to 
national levels, AUSA thus helps the Army 
perform its vital missions in national de- 
fense, AUSA will continue to work actively 
and encourage the support of all those who 
believe in the Army's historical and present- 
day role in preserving the Nation’s security. 
The Association of the United States Army 
stands ready to serve, whenever and wherever 
the need arises, and welcomes to member- 
ship all those who wish to participate in its 
efforts. 





Tus Is A MODERN ARMY 


(By the Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, Sec- 
retary of the Army) 


The Army today has one attribute which 
ranks in importance far above any new 
weapon, item of equipment, or concept— 
and that is the new, restless, and revolution- 
ary mental outlook among its officers and 
men—an outlook which is constantly search- 
ing for something better and always looking 
for something more suitable to the require- 
ments of the age. 

After all, a modern army is one which is 
equipped to perform its functions in a mod- 
ern world, and one which stays modern. In 
my opinion, the greatest single asset we have 
today is this new attitude and habit of think- 
ing which is ready to cast away any out- 
moded ideas while seeking with a high degree 
of originality and imagination to stay ahead 
in an age when technological advancements 
occur with breathtaking speed. 
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Implicit in this kind of thinking is the 
realization that we must not lose sight of 
today’s task—that we must be ready at all 
times to fight with what we have, that we 
dare not let our present battlefield capabili- 
ties decline while dreaming up new ideas for 
the future. 

The relative proportion and makeup of 
land, sea, and air. forces in the U.S, military 
structure ts a dynamic thing and is of course 
constantly reevaluated with changing tech- 
nology and a changing threat. To say that 
U.S. military power is today adequate to 
meet threats to U.S. security does not mean 
that this same structure will be adequate 
8 years from today. The US. monopoly in 
atomic weapons ended some time ago, and 
the shift has been toward parity, a condition 
of mutual equilibrium arising from a roughly 
equal capability for reciprocal devastation. 
Even during that period when the United 
States had a monopoly on atomic weapons, 
Soviet leaders showed a willingness to accept 
grave risks, Today we face increasing bold- 
ness. 

In this era of balance of terror the United 
States’ ability for massive retaliation must 
be accompanied by the balanced ability to 
deter limited war—the piecemeal aggression 
which, if not curtailed, could seriously 
threaten our national security. When each 
side can make total nuclear war unprofitable 
for the other, the decision will tend to be 
reached on the basis of military capabilities 
for limited war. Hence, land forces have 
become increasingly important. 

The modern equipment on display at this 
meeting demonstrates the Army's use of ma- 
chines to help do the job. But the Army 
knows that there is no substitute for the 
heart, the nerve, the muscle, and the brain of 
men. Similarly, in the tough competition 
of power politics, while all forms of military 
power are essential, there can be no sub- 
stitute for adequate land power, as the 
United States has learned time and time 
again. The inexorable logic of our times 
makes the Army more important today than 
it was yesterday, and more important 3 
years from today than it is today. 

Our air defense deployments are our first 
line of battle, an integral part of our fighting 
capability. They constitute a shield fash- 
ioned to fit the requirements of our world 
position, the precise threat we face, and our 
mission to prevent war if possible, or to win 
it quickly if it should be thrust upon us. 
Without these “defenses the United States 
would have only a one-strike strategic force. 

In the years since World War II, this Na- 
tion has been kept rudely alerted by repeated 
Communist pronouncements and activities 
which revealed their intentions to reduce 
all nations of the world to a state of vas- 
salage. This common peril has acted upon 
us like war, bringing us closer together in 
the realization that we are in the front lines 
of a new and perilous episode in our history 
which may last for years to come. In the 
midst of these common trials and pressures, 
many improvements have been made and a 
new confidence has been born. With con- 
fidence comes achievement; with achieve- 
ment comes renewed pride; and with pride 
comes the feeling of unity which wiil give 
us the one army we seek. 





Wuy We NeEep a Mopvern ARMY 


(By Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chief of Staff, 
US, Army) 


Present trends indicate clearly the direc- 
tion which the development of long-range, 
strategic weapons is taking. In the coming 
ICBM era, we can anticipate a day, not too 
many years away, when our missile retalia- 
tery resources can and must be made so 
numerous and relatively invulnerable that 
no missile or other attack upon them, even 


September 4 


by surprise, could possibly eradicate them 
all. This means that our response to the 
attacker would be absolutely devastating to 
him—so clearly so that it would be senseless 
for him to attack in the first place. 

When that time arrives, it could bring 
about, in a curious way, what some have 
characterized as the equivalent of strategic 
nuclear disarmament. Weshall always want, 
as a vital component of our military power, 
the invulnerable missile deterrent needed to 
maintain this situation. With this in being, 
the situation will then mean, realistically, 
that the other components of our power will 
play the vital role in coping with the tactics 
and strategy of communism short of the 
threat of general nuclear war. 

These considerations are of vital impor- 
tance today. In any meaningful planning, 
we have to take into account, from the be- 
ginning, the long leadtime from concept to 
actual fruition. This requirement for lead- 
time is obvious in the field of hardware. 

he requirement for leadtime is even 
greater in developing the capability to carry 
out a changed doctrine or strategy. It is 
greater, because many additional factors are 
involved. Therefore, we must be keenly 


aware that basic decisions made this year— 


decisions on national strategy or decisions on 
the budget—will inexorably establish the 
parameters of our actual capabilities 5 and 
more years from now to meet the then 
existent threat. 

Modern military operations are not re- 
stricted to any particular element. The Army 
must fight as a part of a team which includes 
forces of the other U.S. armed services, and 
those of our allies. We are all well aware 


that land warfare is not conducted solely on © 


the surface of the land. It includes the con- 
duct of operations in the air above the land 
and in the waters contiguous thereto. In 
order to carry out its responsibilities with the 
effectiveness to permit its fellow team mem- 
bers to realize their own full potentials, the 
Army must be as modern in its functional 
area as the U.S. Navy, Marines, and Air Force 
are in theirs. . 

I want to emphasize that a modern Army 
requires the capability to fight successfully in 
either nuclear or nonnuclear conflict. This 
does not mean, in any sense, that the Army 
conceives of its role in modern war as being 
an unimaginative repetition of the methods 
o- the past. What it does mean is that a 
modern army must have a fully adequate 
nuclear capability to meet and defeat an en- 
emy with nuclear weapons. At the same 
time, however, a modern Army’s nonnuclear 
capability must be great enough that it need 
not feel compelled to use nuclear weapons as 
the only alternative to failure. 

Our Army is modern in many vital respects. 
It is modern in its outlook and its thinking. 
It is modern in its knowledge, in its tactics, 
and in its organization. It is looking always 
to the future, and striving with all its energy 
to be ready for that future. 

This is an effort which requires thought 
and devotion and persistence. It requires 
that concepts not only be envisioned but that 
they be promptly translated. into existing 
reality. The Army does not balk at the re- 
quirement, because it knows that no matter 
how perfect a blueprint may be, no blueprint 
by itself ever took a hill, won a battle, or 
fired a single round. 


How WE UsE A Moprern ARMY 


(By Gen, George H. Decker, Vice Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Army) 


In its role as an element: of the deterrent 
force the Army must perform many tasks. It 
must provide forces overseas in critical 
strategic areas. It must maintain mobile, 
combat-ready forces in strategic reserve in 
the United States capable of rapid reinforce- 
ment of threatened areas overseas. It must 
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provide forces required for the defense of the 
Dnited States and Canada against air at- 
tack. It must maintain a base for rapid 
mobilization, including strong, ready civilian 
component forces. The Army also has the 
very important function of equipping and 
training the armies of our allies in some 42 
countries around the world. This, in turn, 
enhances the aggregate deterrent strength 
of the free world to the extent of some 200 
divisions or equivalents. 

The salient problem of the commander of 
the future—as I see it—will be to find and 
destroy enemy forces, while rapidly maneu- 
vering or disposing his own troops so as to 
offer as little as possible in the way of a 
profitable target since it seems reasonably 
certain that once atomic weapons are intro- 
duced to the battlefield a target found will 
be a target destroyed. 

If you will accept this premise then it 
would seem that the profile of a modern 
Army should be based on these considera- 
tions. First, it should be equipped so that it 
is able to locate and destroy enemy targets 
promptly with either conventional or atomic 
firepower as appropriate. Next, it should 
have tactical ground and air mobility to en- 
able it quickly to concentrate at a decisive 
point or to disperse equally rapidly. Third, 
it should have the communications necessary 
to enable the commander to control widely 
dispersed and rapidly maneuvering forma- 
tions. Fourth, its logistical system must be 
capable of delivering and maintaining all of 
the many items required on the modern bat- 
tlefield without offering a lucrative target 
to the enemy. And finally, it must be 
capable of moving in to the enemy’s home- 
land, restoring order and controlling the 
civilian population. 





ONE MODERN ARMY 


(By Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, commanding gen- 
eral, U.S. Continental Army Command) 
In battle there has never been anything 

but one Army. No victory in American mili- 
tary history has ever been won by a single 
arm, service or component of the Army. ~- Vic- 
tory in the field has always’ been the product 
of the combined efforts of Regulars, guards- 
men, reservists and Army civilians with all 
arms and services working as a combined 
arms team. 

Modern technology has sliced wafer thin 
our protective cushion of time and space. 
No longer do broad oceans and powerful allies 
grant us years to mobilize and train our 
forces. No longer do we’ have months to 
activate units and perfect teamwork: within 
the Army after war begins. No longer do we 
have time to erase conflicting attitudes and 
complete the welding process before commit- 
ment to battle. 

Selected divisions and supporting units of 
the National Guard and U.S. Army Reserve 
are earmarked and must be trained and ready 
for mobilization immediately following M- 
day. These forces are essential: To replace 
without delay those Active Army forces 
moved abroad at the outset of hostilities. To 
provide additional divisions—beyond those 
of the Active Army. To fulfill our NATO 
commitments, To man our air defense forces. 
To enlarge our training establishments. 

Combat knows no distinction whatsoever 
between combat-ready units or individuals of 
the Active Army, the National Guard or the 
Army Reserve. Granted there is a difference 
in the degree of combat readiness appropriate 
to a Reserve unit and an Active Army unit. 
But never has the difference been so small, 

From the very outset of a shooting war— 
general or localized—all components and all 
arms and services will be involved. The 
unity of spirit and teamwork in performance 


_ so essential to combat readiness must exist 


throughout the Army before the first shot is 
fired. Today our Reserve components“are an 
integral part of our deterrent to aggression. 


Michigan Talent Boon to Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the REecorp a 
guest editorial appearing in the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press of Saturday, August 
1, 1959, by the distinguished editor and 
publisher of the Detroit Jewish News, 
Mr. Philip Slomovitz, who has just re- 
turned from a visit to Israel. That 
article shows how richly the people of 
Detroit and Michigan have contributed 
to the growth of the new independent 
Republic of Israel in the Middle East. 
Citizens of Michigan and of the United 
States are proud of their contribution 
toward the growth of this sister republic 
of ours in the Middle East. The article 
follows: 


In MEDICINE BUSINESS: MICHIGAN TALENT 
Boon TO ISRAEL 
(By Philip Slomovitz) a 

JERUSALEM.—Leaders in varied scientific 
fieids in Michigan have begun to play im- 
portant roles in Israel’s development. 

Experts in ophthalmology, dentistry, vet- 
erinarianism and atomic sciences in Detroit 
and Ann Arbor have responded to calls to act 
in advisory capacities in their related fields 
by Israelis. 

Detroiters already have joined major in- 
dustrial enterprises in the Jewish State. 
Prominent leaders in the Detroit food indus- 
try, including John and Nathan Lurie, Tom 
and Al Borman and a number of others al- 
ready have successfully established the first 
supermarket in the Middle East—in Tel Aviv. 
They are planning 12 more supermarkets. 

A number of Detroit merchants and in- 
dustrialists, including Israel Davidson, Max 
Osnos, Joseph Holtzman, Alfred May, Ed- 
ward Levy, Leon Kay and many others, are 
the sponsors of a million-dollar Rock Prod- 
ucts Corp. project. 

A major gift to Israel was the visit in 
Jerusalem, at the Hebrew University, of the 
distinguished Detroit ophthalmologist, Dr. 
Saul Sugar, who lectured on diseases of the 
eye and on the progress made for the curing 
of eye diseases. 

For many years, one of the chief problems 
of the Middle East has been the widespread 
scourage of trachoma. It has nearly been 
eradicated in the Palestinian area, primarily 
due to the efforts of the medical staffs of 
Hadassah, the American Women’s Zionist 
Organization. 

Another prominent Detroiter, Dr. Herbert 
Bloom, who had the distinction of being 
called in by the late Henry Ford for dental 
care, made notable contributions toward the 
advancement of the new dental department 
at the Hebrew University. Dr. Bloom lec- 
tured on dental problems in the newly cre- 
ated College of Dentistry in behalf of which 
a@ score of Detroit dentists have gathered 
funds and have contributed instruments. 

This month, three distinguished Michigan 
scientists will assist Israel in vital fields. 

Prof. Henry Gomberg of the University of 
Michigan, director of the Phoenix project at 
Ann Arbor, will be the guest of the Technion, 
the Israel Institute of Technology in Haifa, 
to assist in the establishment of the atomic 





-8cience building. 


The Technion is recognized as the leading 
engineering college in the entire Middle East. 
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Dr. Gomberg has taken a deep interest in 
its activities and has been called in to act 
as consultant in matters involving atomic 
science. 

Currently in Israel to address the gradu- 
ates of the College of Dentistry of the He- 
brew University-Hadassah Medical Center is 
Dr. Leon Herschfus. Dr. Herschfus is chief 
of the department of dental surgery at 
Mount Carmel Hospital in Detroit. 

Dutch born, having come to the United 
States in 1941 as a refugee from nazism, he 
was graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan dental school in 1945. He has special- 
ized and written extensively on oral surgery. 

Especially vital for Israel’s animal hus- 
bandry is veterinary medicine, and another 
Michigan resident, Dr. Allan Marks, of 8232 
Hendrie, Huntington Woods, has just visited 
the Jewish state and has given considerable 
help to the veterinarians there. 

He participated in a number of symposia 
at the Veterinary Institute at Beth Dagon, 
where, Dr. Marks reported afterward, vac- 
cines and test materials are produced and 
the most modern methods are pursued to 
prevent contagious diseases among the coun- 
try’s cattle, whose protection is jealously and 
zealously watched in this smal] but rapidly 
progressing country. 





“Red” Blaik, Army’s Illustrious Former 
Coach, Brings a New Freshness to 
Football Reporting and Recognizes Va- 
lidity of Brains and Leadership in the 
Game by Establishing a Worthwhile 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep regret that those of us who 
had admired the contribution of “Red” 
Blaik to modern football as coach of 
Army’s “Black Knights of the Hudson” 
learned of his resignation early this year. 

It is now with much pleasure that we 
learn that “Red” Blaik’s talents have not 
been lost entirely to the world of foot- 
ball. 

I am directing the attention of the 
House to the announcement that Colonel 
Blaik has consented to write on the sub- 
ject closest to his heart—football. 

With the permission of the House I 
am including in these remarks the first 
article written by Colonel Blaik for the 
Associated Press which tells the full 
story. 

I have no apologies to make for my 
position that our service academies, 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, should be 
represented on the gridiron and in other 
fields of sports with the strongest talent 
available. I have done everything I 
could to assist each Academy in this 
endeavor and I will continue to lend my 
cooperation because no American should 
be satisfied with anything less than the 
best for our service academies. 

I have long advocated participation 
of the service academies in bowl games 
and feel some satisfaction in the small 
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part which I have been privileged to 
play in bringing about participation in 
such bowl games. Such participation 
has stimulated interest of the nation’s 
youth in our military service and the con- 
sequent benefits resulting to the Navy 
and Air Force has been beyond accurate 
measurement. 

It is to be regretted that the Army has 
failed to take advantage of the chance 
to participate in any bowl game although 
the opportunity has been theirs. I sin- 
cerely hope that this shortsighted policy 
will soon be adjusted. Refusal of the 
Army to participate in a bowl game has 
even been in defiance of a policy adopt- 
ed by its own board of visitors in 1954 
and also contrary to the desires of its 
own coaches and players. 

I am further concerned over reports 
coming to me that the Army is going to 
further limit its football program, plac- 
ing it on and Ivy League status. This 
would indeed be a tragedy. “Red” Blaik 
brought the Army’s teams to hitherto 
unscaled heights and thrilled a grateful 
American public with brilliant teams be- 
fitting the U.S. Military Academy. Now 
to tear down what Blaik has built after 
he has departed would be inconceivable. 
The American people deserve better 
treatment from the U.S. military au- 
thorities. The leadership developed on 
the football is not only reflected by the 
Army but by all schools participating in 
the game. 

As Members of Congress we should do 
everything to preserve the great ath- 
letic tradition of the service academies 
and accept no less orn the athletic field 
than we have come to expect in the field 
of education. The two go hand in hand. 
We should alert ourselves against any 
change in policy which would make 
West Point second and inferior to other 
like institutions in the Nation. 

When the Navy participated in the 
Sugar Bowl and later in the Cotton 
Bowl it brought honor and glory to all 
hands in the Navy. 

When the Air Force Academy defied 
the prophets and fought its way into 
the Cotton Bowl last year it captured 
the hearts and imagination of the Amer- 
ican people and added prestige to the 
youngest of our services. 

All this and more was denied the Army 
because it turned deaf ears to bow] in- 
vitations. 

Today the Army, of the three services, 
is fighting for its life and its existence 
in the field of survival among the serv- 
ices. 

Unless the Army’s attitude in the ath- 
letic arena is changed it will find itself 
standing on the side of the road looking 
at the procession, led by the Navy and 
Air Force, go by. 

But back to “Red” Blaik and his fu- 
ture activity in the football world. Read 
this opening article and statement of 
policy and intent and I am sure you will 
find in it the freshness to which I have 
referred and an excellent contribution to 
a better understanding and fuller recog- 
nition of the fact that football players 
are intelligent and students as well as 
athletes: 
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Buark Hopes To HeLp FooTsaLt BY WRITING 


(By Col. Earl H. (Red) Blaik, former Army 
football coach) 

When I retired from coaching last January 
13, after 25 years—18 at West Point and 7 
at Dartmouth—I said it was unthinkable to 
overstay a career. But it would be just as 
inconceivable for me to sever completely my 
connections with the greatest of American 
games, which has been inseparable from 
most of my 61 years. That is why I was 
pleased and challenged when the Associated 
Press invited me to write two articles a week 
for the newspapers of the country. 

While one is coaching, he is necessarily 
preoccupied with the football problems olf 
one school. Although he is aware that the 
college game, like any human operation of 
which the dollar sign is part, is not with- 
out its weaknesses and requires continuing 
revaluation and modification. The individ- 
ual coach is in a position to contribute rela- 
tively little, much as he would like to do 
more. 

In this invitation, I see an opportunity to 
try to help college football, not in any one 
school or area or within one peripherized 
philosophy, but in a broad, objective man- 
ner to help all colleges everywhere. Coliege 
football today, while not without some 
abuses, has reached a plateau of excellence 
in its general conduct, unmatched in any era 
of the past. This emphatically bespeaks the 
love of and concern for the game by all its 
levels of administrators everywhere, and 
they deserve, therefore, every measure of en- 
couragement and help. I hope to contribute 
in this way. 


WON'T DUCK CONTROVERSY 


My articles will very frequently be of a 
controversial and critical nature. But I as- 
sure you the controversy will be real, not 
fabricated, and that the criticism will always 
be constructive. It never will be directed at 
an individual but at something I feel stands 
correction and improvement. I repeat, I am 
concerned with what is good for all the col- 
leges, remembering that what is good and 
practical in one area is not always so in 
another. 

The articles I am preparing to appear be- 
tween now and Friday, September 18, the 
eve of the first major Saturday of play, will 
appraise the strength of teams and players 
in various sections, but they also will treat 
of changes of trends, good and bad, affect- 
ing the game both on and off the field. 
Each Friday, beginning September 18, I will 
analyze where I believe the strength lies in 
the big game of the next day, yet more 
often than not I plan to include in the 
analysis a controversial or behind-the-scenes 
factor that has a relation to it. 

Once the season is underway on Satur- 
day, September 19, the articles appearing 
in the Tuesday papers will deal with colorful 
and dramatic highlights, backgrounds and, 
again, trends and controversies developing 
on the college scene, either nationally or 
from a sectional point of view that has some 
impact nationally. 

Whatever financial remuneration I re- 
ceive for these articles will be used to help 
college football. I am establishing eight 
fellowships for postgraduate work. They 
will be awarded to those eight boys, one 
from each of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association districts, who have been 
adjudged as best meeting the following four 
qualifications: 

They must be seniors. They must be 
leaders in academics as well as football. 
They must exert a fine influence on their 
campuses. They must be stanch in their 
devotion to the welfare of amateur sports. 

The fellowships will be administered by 
the National Football Foundations Awards 
Committee, headed by Vincent Draddy. The 
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foundation committee will be assisted by 
an awards committee from each of the eight 
NCAA districts, each nominating a candi- 
date from its district. 

These fellowships should help project 
what I believe to be a fact about college 
football, yet one seldom emphasized: That 
championship performance and superior 
scholarship are entirely compatible. 





The American Commitment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the eyes of the Orient and, in- 
deed, of the Middle East and Africa are 
watching to see whether we support Laos 
as that nation is justified in expecting. 
The administration made a tragic blun- 
der in encouraging the Hungarian revolt 
and then failing utterly to support it. 
We have encouraged the SEATO coun- 
tries to resist communism, and certainly 
implicit in this encouragement is a com- 
mitment to render all needed support 
in such time of need as now: prevails in 
Laos. . 

A more complete account of this com- 
mitment is contained in an article by 
Joseph Alsop, New York Herald Tribune 
columnist, now in Laos, which appeared 
in this morning’s Washington Post. It 
follows: 

THE AMERICAN COMMITMENT 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

VIENTIANE, Laos.—Judging by President 
Eisenhower’s words and action, the President 
himself has not yet entirely grasped the key 
fact here. Yet the key fact remains that 
the Eisenhower administration has morally 
and politically committed the United States 
to guard Laos against the kind of Communist 
aggression that has now been attempted. 

This American commitment has now be- 
come immensely, perhaps even desperately, 
important. Hence, its obscure but undis- 
puted story is worth recording. 

The story begins with the situation created 
in this little country by the partition of 
Indochina in 1954, which the American Gov- 
ernment joined in sponsoring. Briefly, the 
Geneva partition agreement left Laos effec- 
tively divided. The King’s sovereignty over 
the whole country was recognized. But the 
local Communist forces were left in firm 
control of the two northern provinces, Phong 
Saly and Samneua. 

The International Control Commission set 
up at Geneva was charged with this prob- 
lem. The allegedly impartial Indian chair- 
man of the control commission consistently 
took a pro-Communist line. Thus, the com- 
mission finally persuaded King Sisavang 
Vong to name a mixed government headed 
by the non-Communist Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, but including his brother, the 
Communist leader, Prince Souvanna Vong. 

During all this period, the whole weight 
of American influence was thrown against 
the plan for a mixed government. As pre- 
dicted by the Americans, the Souvanna 
Phouma-Souvanna Vong government came 
perilously close to giving the Communists full 
control of Laos. After the elections in the 
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summer a year ago, the result was a really 
major political crisis. 

The American moral and political commit- 
ment was made during this crisis. In brief, 
the King and the other Lao leaders had 
to decide at once whether to make an all-out 
effort to save their country. Yet the instal- 


‘lation of a strong anti-Communist govern- 


ment would quite obviously tend to provoke 
reprisals and even intervention by the much 
stronger neighboring Communist govern- 
ment of North Vietnam. There the Com- 
munists in Laos had their reai base. 

The Lao leaders emphasized the risk 
to the Americans. For example, before tak- 
ing his young Lao party into the new 
government, the present foreign minister, 
Khamphan Panya, went to the American 
Embassy here. He pointed out the enormous 
danger of a new course for Laos, and he 
asked for a formal American guarantee of 
Laos’ territorial integrity. 

Crown Prince Savang made the same point 
and asked for the same guarantee when the 
present Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, J. Graham Parsons, visited 
the country at this critical moment. The 
American answer was always the same. We 
promised Laos full support, and we asserted 
that the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
would guarantee Laos against aggression. 

In other words, just what is now happen- 
ing was clearly forecast to the American 
Government before the strongly anti-Com- 
munist government of Prime Minister Phoui 
Sananikone was even formed. In full aware- 
ness of the danger, with all sorts of reas- 
surances to the Lao, the American Govern- 
ment did everything possible to bring the 
Sananikone government into being. This 
in itself constituted a solid American com- 
mitment. 

The commitment was then greatly deep- 
ened when American influence was also used 
to encourage the anti-Communist campaign 
rapidly launched by Prime Minister Sauani- 
kone. The leading Communists were placed 
under arrest. In the provinces, the more 
flagrant terrorists were summarily executed. 
The Communist-controlled units in the army 
were disarmed (but one of them got away 
and is now prominent in the fighting). The 
remaining machinery of Communist control 
in Phong Saly and Samneua was firmly dis- 
mantiled. 

All these actions, so strongly tending to 
provoke a forceful Communist reaction, 
were taken with explicit American approval. 
Meanwhile, further warnings of the coming 
Communist reaction were by no means lack- 
ing. 

In January, the first probe occurred, when 
the North Vietnamese Communists seized 
the small frontier district of Khapai. From 
January onward, the Hanoi radio telegraphed 
the coming punch by thundering threats of 
grave consequences of the Sanauikone policy. 

The Embassy here foresaw and indicated 
trouble ahead. At least one independent ob- 
server,. the able Australian newspaperman, 
Dennis Warner, even predicted the present 
aggression in some detail. Yet the Americans 
were not deferred from pressing for appoint- 
ment of an American training mission for 
the Lao Army. 

This step has now been singled out by the 
Communists as the specific pretext for their 
attack on Laos. 

In sum, Laos has been attacked because 
Laos took American advice. It was good 
advice. Yet a great country which insistently 
presses such advice on a small country must 
always assume: responsibility for the conse- 
quences. The President almost seemed to 
reject that responsibility in his tepid press 
conference before going abroad. If he fi- 
nally does so, the blow to the American and 
free world position in Asia will be completely 
irreparable, 
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The Forand Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, support 
for my bill, H.R. 4700, to provide insur- 
ance against the cost of hospital, nurs- 
ing home, and surgical services is in- 
creasing every day. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
offer for the Recorp a statement by the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
endorsing H.R. 4700. It follows: 
STATEMENT OF RAILWAY LABOR EXECUTIVES’ 

ASSOCIATION SUBMITTED TO WAYS AND 

MEANS COMMITTEE IN THE HOUSE OF REP- 

RESENTATIVES IN SUPPORT OF THE FORAND 

Brix, H.R. 4700, 86TH CONGRESS 


My name is G. E. Leighty and I submit 
this statement as chairman of Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association. I am also 
president of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers, one of the organizations affiliated 
with Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 

Railway Labor Executives’ Association is 
an association composed of the chief ex- 
ecutives of all the standard railway labor 
organizations. Together these organizations 
represent virtually all the railway employees 
in the country. The organizations affiliated 
with Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
are the following: 

American Railway Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion. 

American Train Dispatchers’ Association. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees. 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

Hotel & Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders International Union. 

International Association of Machinists. 

International Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forg- 
ers and Helpers. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers. 

International Organization Masters, Mates 
and Pilots of America. 

National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association. 

Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men. 

Railroad ‘Yardmasters of America. 

Railway Employees’ Department, AFL- 
cIO. 

Sheet Metal 
Association. 

Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 


As the committee well knows, rdilroad 
employees are covered with respect to their 
age and disability retirement and survivor 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement Act 
and ere not covered by the old age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system set 
up under the Social Security Act. Conse- 
quently, railroad employees are not directly 
affected by H.R. 4700 in its present form. 
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Under these circumstances the question 
may well be asked as to what interest rail- 
road employees have in the bill and this 
question should be answered at the outset. 
Our interest stems from a variety of sources: 

1. Although we are primarily concerned 
with conditions directly affecting the em- 
ployees we represent, as participants in the 
American labor movement we have an in- 
terest in the welfare of all American workers. 
Standards of living and of well being do not 
isolate themselves by industries, and such 
standards when accepted or established for 
4 substantial segment of the working popu- 
lation tend to become measures of the stand- 
ards to be applied in other segments. 

2. All but two of the organizations affiil- 
iated with Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation are also affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 
The AFL-CIO is vigorously supporting H.R. 
4700 and we feel that the committee should 
know that our association joins in that 
support. 

3. Many of the organizations affiliated 
with Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
represent to varying degrees employees in 
other industries who are covered by the 
OASDI system and who are directly affected 
by H.R. 4700. In some of our organizations 
this is true of the great preponderance of 
the membership. 

4. The organizations affiliated with Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association and who 
represent nonoperating employees (nearly 
three-fourths of all railroad employees) have 
for some years been wrestling with the prob- 
lem of making hospital, surgical, and med- 
ical insurance available to retired employees. 
We believe that our experience in this re- 
spect will be helpful to the committee in 
evaluating the various possible approaches 
to the problem. 

5. As the ensuing discussion will show, the 
experience referred to in the preceding para- 
graph shows that we have not yet succeeded 
in finding an adequate selution te eur prob- 
lem. We are not prepared at this time to 
state what we would regard as the best ulti- 
mate solution attainable, but we weuld net 
wish to exclude the possibility of seeking 
participation of railroad employees in the 
system proposed by H.R. 4700 if that bill is 
given favorable consideration by the Con- 
gress. 

We have examined the testimony presented 
to the committee on behalf of the AFL-CIO 
by Mr. Nelson H. Cruikshank and we feel 
that that testimony thoroughly, conscien- 
tiously, and objectively explores the issues 
involved and points most convincingly to 
the proper resolution of those issues. No 
purpose would be served in repeating or para- 
phrasing that discussion. We concur in it 
and believe that it demonstrates beyond 
question that H.R. 4700 is a sound bill and 
should be enacted. 


In 1954 the organizations representing 
nonoperating railroad employees negotiated 
through collective bargaining a nationwide 
plan for providing hospital, surgical, and 
medical protection for active employees. 
Under this plan, on roads where hospital 
associations were in existence the existing 
arrangements were adapted to provide the 
negotiated protection. With respect to the 
nonhospital association railroads a single 
national insurance policy was negotiated to 
provide specified benefits at specified pre- 
miums. Under this policy the Travelers In- 
surance Co. was the primary insurer and re- 
insured varying percentages of the risk with 
other qualifying companies desiring to par- 
ticipate. 

Initially this plan was applicable only to 
the protection of employees on a 50-50 con- 
tributory basis and separate arrangements 
had to be made to make insurance for de- 
pendents available on a voluntary basis at 
the expense of the employee. Subsequently, 
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however, renegotiations have provided for 
the employee and dependents benefits to be 
on a noncontributory basis and the de- 
pendents benefits for hospital association 
roads and nonhospital association roads are 
now all included in the one insurance policy. 

The arrangements above summarized deal 
exclusively with active employees and their 
dependents. We have at least so far not been 
able, through collective bargaining, to nego- 
tiate for the continuation of any degree of 
employee or dependent protection after the 
retirement of the employee. This presented 
a most serious problem. Prior to the nego- 
tiation of the collective bargaining plan 
many railroad employees participated in in- 
dividual or group insurance or benefit plans 
with varying arrangements for continuation 
or conversion after retirement. In many 
instances such protection ceased to be avail- 
able after the plan covering active employees 
went into effect. Even if the protection con- 
tinued to be available an employee who 
wanted to protect his continuation or con- 
version privileges upon retirement’ would 
generally find it necessary to continue to 
carry the protection as an active employee, 
thus incurring the expense of unnecessary 
duplicate coverage while in active service. 

To meet this situation as best we could, 
the organizations negotiated a separate 
group policy providing benefits available on 
a voluntary individual premium payment 
basis for retired and furloughed employees 
and their dependents (and initially also for 
dependents of active employees prior to their 
coverage in the collectively bargained plan). 
The opportunity was thus made available to 
all employees covered by the collectively bar- 
gained plan while in active service to con- 
tinue protection upon retirement, on a re- 
duced benefit basis and at their own expense. 
Where hospital associations are in operation 
retired employees are generally permitted 
under varying arrangements to continue 
protection for themselves, though their de- 
pendents are generally not covered. In in- 
stances where retired employees on hospital 
association roads do not have continued 
hospital association protection available they 
are eligible upon retirement to be covered 
by the Travelers policy for both employee and 
dependents benefits and all employees on 
such roads are eligible to be covered for 
dependents benefits. 

In working out and administering this plan 
we have had excellent cooperation from the 
insurer; administration costs and retentions 
have been kept to a minimum, thus making 
the greatest possible proportion of premiums 
available for benefit payments; and every 
effort has been made to strike a reasonable 
balance between benefits and costs so as to 
provide as nearly adequate benefits as could 
be obtained at premium rates that retired 
employees might be expected to be able to 
afford. The plan is, so far as I know, the 
largest group plan for retired employees in 
the country. With all of these favorable 
circumstances, this plan may well be re- 
garded as representing the best arrangements 
now attainable for retired employees who 
are severed for insurances purposes upon 
retirement from the group comprising active 
employees. 

Nevertheless, our experience indicates that 
the best attainable under these circum- 
stances is not enough. There is much to 
be said for the proposition that retired 
employees should continue for insurance 
purposes to be a part of the group in which 
they participated during active service and 
that employers should continue to earry re- 
sponsibility for the protection of the entire 
group. Perhaps such a solution if suffi- 
ciently generally adopted and if group in- 
surance based on employment becomes suf- 
ficiently universal might be considered pref- 
erable to the assumption of responsibility 
by the Government. In our own thinking 
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we have not excluded that possibility so far 
as railroad employees are concerned. : 

It is clear from our experience that the 
adverse circumstances inherent in the type 
of arrangement we now have make it im- 
possible to achieve really satisfactory results 
by this approach. The administrative costs 
involved in handling individual applications, 
checking eligibility for participation and re- 
ceiving and properly crediting monthly pre- 
mium payments necessarily absorbs a dis- 
proportionate share of the premium. In- 
dividual choice as to participation results 
in coverage of a disproportionately small 
segment of the group eligible to participate 
and must involve a considerable degree of 
adverse selection. 

The present premium rates under our pol- 
icy for retired employees are $4.48 per month 
for employee benefits only, $4.60 per month 
for dependents only, and $9.08 per month 
for employee and dependents benefits. The 
benefits include hospital room and board 
charges up to $8 per day but not to exceed 
$480 for each period of disability. Hospital 
extras are covered to a maximum of $80 for 
each period of disability and an ambulance 
charge up to $25 is allowed. Surgical ex- 
penses are covered under a schedule with 
$150 maximum. We believe that it is readily 
apparent from an examination of these pre- 
mium rates and benefit limitations that 
some better method of providing hospital, 
surgical and medical benefits for retired em- 
ployees must be found. 

It has been estimated that during the ap- 
proximately 4% years that our plans have 
been in effect probably about 130,000 non- 
operating employees have retired and that 
about 119,000 of these are still living. About 
40 percent of our employment is on hospital 
association roads and employees retiring 
from service on those roads would, as above 
indicated, generally continue hospital asso- 
ciation protection with respect to employee 
benefits and would be eligible to participate 
in the Travelers plan only for dependents 
benefit insurance. It may thus be calculated 
60 percent of the 119,000 surviving retired 
employees or 70,400 have been eligible for 
insurance for employee benefits. As of June 
this year 17,753 were actually participating 
for employee benefits; 15,520 had dependents 
benefit insurance but this latter figure would 
include employees from hospital association 
roads eligible for dependents benefit insur- 
ance only and must therefore be related to 
the 119,000 figure rather than to the 70,400. 

It cannot be assumed, of course, that the 
difference between the 70,400 who have been 
eligible and the 17,753 participating for em- 
ployee benefits are without any hospital, 
surgical or medical insurance. Some, we 
have no way of knowing how many, un- 
doubtedly carry other forms of protection by 
reason of continuation or conversion of other 
insurance carried while in active service or 
policies that have been taken out upon or 
during retirement or various other possible 
types of protection. The figures do indicate, 
however, that the degree of participation in 
relation to the size of the total group is too 
low to achieve results that can be regarded 
as a real solution to the problem. Perhaps 
there is a very high degree of adverse selec- 
tion. Perhaps the nonparticpating eligibles 
do not feel that their income is sufficient to 
afford any insurance payments and that they 
must therefore run the risk of incurring un- 
insured expenses and hope that this does not 
happen. Or perhaps they consider the bene- 
fits available relative to the premium rates 
inadequate to give them their money’s worth. 
Whatever the reason, it is apparent that in- 
tensive efforts under favorable circumstances 
have not succeeded in developing adequate 
hospital, surgical, and medical insurance for 
retired employees by this method. 

We have given and are continuing to give 
most serious study to this situation and are 
determined to find a more satisfactory solu- 
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tion. Whether this should lie in the direc. 
tion of efforts to continue retired employees 
in the group comprising active employees or 
in the direction of seeking participation in 
the plan contemplated by H.R. 4700 we are 
unable to state at this time. We bring our 
experience to the attention of the committee 
because we think it may be enlightening in 
the committee’s consideration of the genera} 
problem and because we want the committee 
to know what our particular problem is. 





Intaxication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
by Mr. Donald E. Wood which appeared 
recently in an issue of Automatic Ma- 
chining magazine. Mr. Wood is one of 
a large group of American citizens who 
believe that our Federal Government 
should live within its income and I heart- 
ily agree with him inthis respect. 
Spending beyond our means, in my opin- 
ion, is definitely not the answer to our 
problem: 

INTAXICATION 


(By Donald E. Wood) 


The worker who asks for a general pay 
raise, or the firm which willingly grants it, 
is taking the lazy way-out of a complicated 
situation. Added pay may temporarily salve 
the symptoms; it cannot cure the high cost 
of supporting all forms of government, the 
real disease which eats at the heart of our 
standard of living. 

The average American spends the first 2 
hours of each day earning money withheld 
as Federal or State income tax, money he 
never sees. He works an additional hour or 
so to pay county and city taxes, gas taxes, 
excise taxes, and the intangible tax involved 
in the price of every item he buys. 

This problem, basically, cannot be solved 
by pouring more dollars into the top of the 
paycheck. The real situation is that all of 
us spend so much time working to pay taxes, 
we. have too few hours left in which to earn 
our living. In other words, we find ourselves 
unwittingly “deep in the heart of taxes.” 

Taxes create inflation. Inflation, in turn, 
is forcing some of our domestic manufac- 
turers to look longingly at the advantages 
of establishing foreign branches. Faced 
with competition from imported products, it 
is understandable that these firms must 
fight fire with fire. But while foreign 
branches may help the profit picture of the 
firm, it can only do so at the expense of the 
American worker whose job has gone abroad. 

The trouble with blanket pay hikes is that 
only a tiny trickle of the added money ever 
becomes buying power for the recipient; the 
bulk goes to pay higher taxes, or in the form 
of added cost for purchased items. And while 
the worker benefits little, the firm is placed 
in an even tighter position competitively. 

It is traditional in America that we will 
not become aroused until a crisis is at hand. 
That day may be nearer than we think. It 
is time our legislators be informed ‘by all 
of us that nonessential spending, no matter 
how desirable, is not what we need. It is 
time we told our elected officials that govern- 
ments, like each of us, should check the bank 
balance before signing for any, but essential 
purchases, 
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We need wage increases based on ability 
and merit rather than as blanket policies. 
We need to help our firms in their competi- 
tive struggle, and still uphold our high stand- 
ard of living. 

We can do this. We will do this, when we 
want—or need—to badly enough. 





The Jimmy McHugh Night at the Holly- 
wood Bowl 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
“tember 5, the American entertainment 

industry will pay a most exciting tribute 
to one of its most distinguished, prolific 
and famous contributors on the occasion 
of his 35th anniversary as an interna- 
tionally known songwriter. Mr. Jimmy 
McHugh will be honored by a presenta- 
tion entitled “The Jimmy McHugh Night 
at the Hollywood Bowl,” which will cli- 
max the season of that music mecca. I 
think that this anniversary is an occa- 
sion of international significance which 
certainly is deserving of the attention 
of my colleagues and of the entire Amer- 
ican people. 

Jimmy McHugh is best known, per- 
haps, as the composer of “Sunny Side of 
the Street,” “I Can’t Give You Anything 
But Love,” and several hundred other 
“standards,” as the classical examples 
of popular music are known. 

Were these great songs his sole con- 
tribution to American cultural and so- 
cial life, Mr. McHugh certainly would 
qualify as one of our most worthy and 
productive citizens. However, amazing- 
ly enough, this is only one phase of the 
magnificent work Mr. McHugh has per- 
formed and is performing for our so- 
ciety. He has also given generously and 
unstintingly of his time and personal re- 
sources to worthy civic, charity, and ath- 
letic causes. 

Since it is his music, however, for 
which Mr. McHugh is best known, let me 
review briefly a few of his contributions 
which led a noted observer of the musi- 
cal world to speak of Mr. McHugh as the 
Stephen Foster of his time. 'The-titles 
of Mr. McHugh’s songs alone immedi- 
ately imply his position as the foremost 
creator of present day popular music. 
In addition to those McHugh songs al- 
ready mentioned, “Don’t Blame It on 
Me,” “A Most Unusual Day,” “I Feel a 
Song Coming On,” “When My Sugar 
Walks Down the Street,” “I’m in the 
Mood for Love,” and many others have 
become a part of our American heritage. 

Should any of my colleagues or, for 
that matter, anyone in the United States 
think back, I know he will find several 
Jimmy McHugh songs which are associ- 
ated vividly with an important phase of 

functions 


of the popular songwri 
and express poetically and musically the 
emotions which we all encounter, and 
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Mr. McHugh has become a master of 
this craft. His songs seem to underline 
our most private emotions and treasured 
experiences as though he had peered into 
us and written them personally for each 
of us. 

As I am a music lover but not a quali- 
fied music critic, I would like to quote 
Dr. John Frederick Kilpatrick, music 
critic of the Dallas Times Herald and 
professor of music at Southern Metho- 
dist University: 

It is like talking to the man who invented 
doorknobs, the chef who created ham and 
eggs; it’s like meeting up with the fellow 
who first thought of shoe laces, to be intro- 
duced to Jimmy McHugh. Like Stephen 
Collins Foster, Jimmy for so long has been 
incorporated in the weave of America that 
it is hard to realize that his songs were made 
by a living man and are not some sort of 
standard equipment that just comes with 
life. 


It was Dr. Kilpatrick who referred to 
Stephen Foster as “the Jimmy McHugh 
of his time.”” Most Americans, certainly 
most members of the musical world, will 
give Dr. Kilpatrick’s sentiments hearty 
seconds, Like Stephen Foster, Jimmy 
McHugh and his work have been a part 
of the fabric of our experience for the 
best part of our lives and, in the case of 
many Americans, for all of our lives. It 
was as early as 35 years ago that he com- 
posed such song hits as ‘““When My Sugar 
Walks Down the Street” and “I Can’t 
Believe That You’re in Love With Me.” 

The Jimmy McHugh story is the 
American story. Like most of our great 
citizens, Mr. McHugh worked his way up 
from inauspicious beginnings. His first 
job was office boy at the Boston Opera 
House. His friendship with such oper- 
atic luminaries as Caruso, Puccini and 
Geraldine Farrar accounts for the fact 
that Jimmy McHugh songs never are 
written down to his public but rather 
live up to the qualities Puccini and 
Caruso might have expected of their 
young friend. 

His career then followed the trail from 
piano player in a publishing company to 
composer of small shows in Harlem to 
his ultimate glory as one of the famous 
names of music. An idea of the scope 
of his work comes from the fact that he 
has written music for 45 motion pictures 
and 16 Broadway musicals, at one time 
having 4 hits on Broadway at the same 
time. 

Another aspect of his importance in 
the entertainment world is his constant 
vigilance in discovering and promoting 
promising “talent. Duke Ellington, Phil 
Harris, and the late Carmen Miranda are 
only a few of the famous personalities 
Jimmy McHugh helped uncover and 
develop. 

Another phase of Jimmy McHugh’s 
life which merits the attention of Con- 
gress and of the people of the United 
States is that gentleman’s great patriot- 
ism and his work on behalf of his coun- 
try. I know we all remember one of his 
great inspirational musical contributions 
to American morale during the Second 
World War—“Comin’ In on a Wing and 
@ Prayer.” 

In 1944 Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau commissioned Mr. 
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McHugh to write the seventh war bond 
drive song, resulting in “Buy, Buy, Buy 
a Bond.” It was eminently successful. 
Again in 1945, upon Government re- 
quest, Mr. McHugh and his partner, 
Harold Adamson, supplied the theme 
song of the eighth war bond drive, 
“We Have Got To Buy Another Bond.” 
The millions of dollars for which these 
songs accounted are inestimable. 

In addition, the patriotic Mr. McHugh 
singlehandedly produced a bond rally 
“aquacade” at the Beverly Hills Hotel 
in 1945, and in one night’s performance 
he sold $28 million worth of bonds. This 
was, and I believe still is, the largest 
Single sale ever recorded. 

Untold thousands of former soldiers 
can thank Mr. McHugh for their lives, 
saved by material purchased with the 
money he raised. 

More tangible recognition came in 
February of 1947, when former President 
Harry S. Truman presented him with a 
Presidential citation in Washington for 
his contribution of war songs and his 
contribution to war bond sales. The 
composer’s patriotism has remained un- 
tiring and unceasing. In February of 
1953, Mr. McHugh was commissioned by 
President Eisenhower, Comdr. Harold 
B. Miller and Admiral Halsey to write 
the official “(Crusade for Freedom” song 
for Radio Free Europe and Radio Free 
Asia. The resulting song, entitled “Cru- 
sade for Freedom,” has been acknowl- 
edged by the members of those organiza- 
tions as an important instrument in 
reaching the minds and hearts of the 
peoples of captive and neutral nations. 
It is still the official song of these organ- 
izations. 

In that same year, Mr. McHugh and 
Mr. Adamson also wrote the official com- 
munity chest song, “Give Every Child a 
Chance.” 

The creative and patriotic works of 
Jimmy McHugh, extraordinary as they 
are, do not overshadow his personal ef- 
forts on behalf of numerous charities. 

One aspect of this extension of Mr. 
McHugh’s activities is his effort to help 
promote recreational activity halls for 
teen-age boys and girls throughout the 
Nation. Mr. McHugh was honored for 
this several years ago by a testimonial 
dinner given by Georgetown University. 

In 1951, Mr. McHugh organized the 
Jimmy McHugh Polio Foundation, the 
express purpose of which was to raise 
funds to buy and donate the miracie 
respirator created by Dr. Albert C. Bow- 
er. Since that time his group has pre- 
sented approximately three dozen such 
expensive respirators. 

In 1955 a single charity function spon- 
sored by the Jimmy McHugh Polio Foun- 
dation raised $90,000 to purchase 15 such 
respirators. 

The Polio Foundation was changed to 
Jimmy McHugh Charities, Inc., a few 
years ago, which move has permitted 
Mr. McHugh to devote his time and tal- 
ents to raising funds for an ever wider 
field of charitable and worthy causes. 

That Mr. McHugh would have any 
reserve time or energy for other activ- 
ities is amazing, but it is true. His par- 
ticipation in the civic life of his present 
hometown, Beverly Hills, Calif., is indi- 
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cated by the fact that he is known as 
the honorary mayor of that community. 
For nearly 15 years he has been on the 
board of directors of the chamber of 
commerce of that municipality, serving 
as president of that organization for a 
time. 

The people of Los Angeles are further 
indebted to him for his many contribu- 
tions to the Los Angeles County Museum 
of masterpieces from his famous collec- 
tion of paintings. 

His astounding energy and compul- 
sion toward public service have brought 
him into the athletic life of the Amer- 
ican people as well. He is one of the 
country’s leading sponsors of amateur 
swimming. In recognition of his tre- 
mendous help in this field, the Amateur 
Athletic Union of America—AAU—has 
made him a lifetime member and, as 
well, he was an honorary official of the 
1948 Olympiad in London. 

One of the outstanding athletic events 
of the past decade was the 1949 national 
men’s outdoor swimming meet. It was 
Mr. McHugh’s effort which brought the 
Japanese swimming team to America to 
compete in that event, and it was at this 
meet that Japan’s Furuhashi shattered 
29 world records in one event. 


Mr. McHugh’s interests and the im- 
pact of his personality extend to many 
other fields but I would like to conclude 
with one which has great importance to 
the United States at this time of interna- 
tional unrest, a time of all too frequent 
cultural misunderstanding between na- 
tions, even on the part of leaders. In 
view of this condition, the fact that Mr. 
McHugh for over three decades has been 
one of our most vigorous ambassadors of 
international good will, has tremendous 
importance, The extent to which Mr. 
McHugh’s songs have reached into the 
lives of people in other countries and 
stimulated consciousness of American 
culture is indicated by one anecdote 
from the glamorous and productive life 
of this great musician. The event oc- 
curred several years ago when Mr. Mc- 
Hugh was called upon to participate in 
@ command performance before Queen 
Elizabeth II of England and the royal 
family. Following the performance, Mr. 
McHugh was presented to the Queen. 
With a gracious smile, the Queen of 
England acknowledged Mr. McHugh’s 
bow and said: 

Mr. McHugh, you seemed to have written 
all of my favorite songs and, not only that, I 
sing them also. 





Convention of the Ukrainian American 
Youth Association 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to greet the 
Ukrainian American Youth Association 
which is about to hold a convention 
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marking the 10th year of the existence 
of this great organization. Some 8,000 
delegates will shortly meet simultan- 
eously at Spring Glen, N.Y., and in De- 
troit, Mich. They deserve our good 
wishes, our encouragement, and our ap- 
plause. It is events such as these which 
lend inspiration to the whole movement 
and which give them the courage to con- 
tinue their dedication to freedom and 
independence. 

To descendants of the people of the 
Ukraine the battle against Russian im- 
perialism is no new event. They have 
struggled against Russian tyranny for 
300 years. Indeed, their forthcoming 
convention heralds the 300th anniver- 
sary of the triumphant victory of the 
Ukrainian Army against the Russians at 
Konotop, and the 250th anniversary of 
their tragic defeat by the Russian Army 
at Poltava. ‘The Ukrainian-American 
knows perhaps better than any of us the 
threat and the danger of Russian ag- 
gression, because they have fought it 
when it bore the flag of the Czar, and 
continue to fight it when it carries the 
flag of the hammer and sickle. Their 
persistent spirit and dedication to the 
cause of freedom should serve as an in- 
spiration to all of us. 

I want to especially congratulate those 
members of my district who will be 
among those attending this fine and 
praiseworthy convention. They make up 
an important segment of the Ukrainian 
Youth Association. ‘Their voices will be 
strong in the forthcoming proceedings. 

I deeply regret my inability to attend 
and participate in this event, as I have 
on numerous occasions in the past. I 
will be with them in spirit, as I think 
all of us will be, and I wish them success 
and fulfillment in their great endeavors. 





Khrushchev’s Upcoming Visit to Iowa 
Has History 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Mr. John C. Sciranka, American- 
Slovak journalist, of Passaic, N.J., 
which appeared in the Voice of the Peo- 
ple column of the Paterson (N.J.) News 
of Saturday, August 29, 1959: 
KHRUSHCHEV’S VisIr To Iowa Has History 
Eprror, EVENING News. 

Dear Sin: Many Americans may wonder 
why Nikita Khrushchev will visit the State 
of Iowa and omit other larger States. There 
is a valid reason for that. One dates back 
to famine in Russia in 1889, which was fol- 
lowed by a drought in 1890 and 1891. Some 
30 million people were affected by this 
drought, which had blighted nearly 1 mil- 
= square miles of the best agricultural 


Clara Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross, read how the Russian peasants were 
burning their thatched roofs for fuel and 
exchanged their clothing for bread. Typhus, 
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smallpox and diphtheria raged in different 
parts of the country. 

She contacted James G. Blaine in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Alexander Gregor, Russian 
chargé d’affaires and learned that Russia 
would welcome aid from America. Farmers 
of Iowa wholeheartedly supported this cam- 
paign and in a short time 225 carloads of 
Iowa corn, wheat, rye, bacon, corned goods 
and medical supplies were shipped to Russia. 
Iowa corn spread good will and supported 
700,000 persons for a month. 

Dr. Julian B. Hubbell, who aided Clara 
Barton in her humanitarian work, was orig- 
inally from Iowa. He spoke Russian and 
other languages and traveled with her to 
many distressed areas. 

Dr. Hubbell attended the sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of Red Cross Associations 
in Rome, when he was summoned to go to 
Riga to help distribute food from America 
among the starving Russians in 82 centers. 
Count Alexis Dobrinsky, marshal of the 
nobility of St. Petersburg, now Leningrad, 
ordered 320 freight cars to convey the free 
cargo from Riga to any point desired. Some 
traveled to the foot of the Ural Mountains. 
Russian and American colors hung at the 
hotel where Dr. Hubbell stayed and Ameri- 
can sheet music was displayed in shop win- 
dows of Russian cities. Dr. Hubbell visited 
Count Dobrinsky’s family, who had a large 
sugar mill in Moscow. He also visited Count 
Leo N. Tolstoy, the great novelist and hu- 
manitarian in Jasnaja Poljana, where he 
met Dr. Dushan Makovicky, a Slovak, per- 
sonal physician of the great Tolstoy. They 
ground Iowa corn near the Volga River, 
which reminded Dr. Hubbell of our Missis- 
sippi. 

This is one of the reasons why Russians 
are always grateful to the people of the State 
of Iowa, which also has many Czech (Be- 
hemian) prosperous farmers. It was in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, where the famous Czech com- 
poser, Antonin Dvorak, composed some of his 
greatest music while in America. 

The Slovaks too have something to be 
proud of because it was.in Grinnell College, 
Iowa, where Dr. Edward A. Steiner, well- 
known American educator of Slovak origin, 
gave a start to Harry Hopkins, son of a har- 
ness maker and later adviser to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who also visited Rus- 
sia during World War II and contributed 
immensely to save the Russian people from 
famine with generous American aid. 

Although I am not in sympathy with 
Nikita Khrushchev’s visit to this country, 
nevertheless I am bringing these historical 
facts to acquaint the American public that 
really and truly Russian people received aid 
from good old America on several occasions 
in their most trying days. 

Khrushchey should also visit the State of 
North Dakota, which had its ties with Rus- 
sian wheat. But this is a different story, 
which belongs to the story of wheat and our 
pioneers in North Dakota. 

JOHN C. SCIRANKA, 
American-Slovak Journalist. 





Clayton E. Freeman 
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Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
another important life has come to a 
close and I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to his memory. 

Clayton E. Freeman of Glen Ridge, 
N.J., has by his interest in community 
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affairs and projects for the common 
good, left an impact that will long be 
— by those of us who survive 


The editorial that appeared in the 
Newark (N.J.) Evening News of Septem- 
ber 2, 1959, indicates the esteem and 
affection in which this fine gentleman 
was held: 

CLAYTON E. FREEMAN 

Clayton E. Freeman of Glen Ridge, dead at 
86, was a successful businessman who re- 
garded active and unselfish participation in 
political affairs as an obligation of citizen- 
ship. An amateur in politics, an important 
influence in the clean government movement 
in Essex County, he rose to be Republican 
State chairman and later served with dis- 
tinction as the director of the Essex County 
Board of Freeholders. 

The sincerity and dedication which 
marked his public career was perhaps best 
demonstrated by his efforts in behalf of his 
home community, which rated him the first 
citizen of Essex.County. He personified in- 
tegrity and deserved the respect in which he 
was held and the many honors that were 
paid him, 





Ill-Considered Threat 
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HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news report that 
I have sent to my constituents in the 
11th Congressional District of Michigan: 


Much has been written and said during 
the last few weeks about labor reform leg- 
islation, especially the Landrum-Griffin bill. 
I have received hundreds of letters, tele~- 
grams, and post cards on this subject from 
all parts of the Nation. None of these con- 
tained a threatening tenor, except for the 
form letter I have received from James B. 
Carey, president of the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. 
So that my constituents may be informed 
in this matter, I am including a copy of his 
letter and setting out my reply to him. His 
threatening communication is a reflection 
on the citizens of the United States and an 
un-American attempt ‘to intimidate the 
Congress of the United States. 

Avucusr 18, 1959. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Only you know, in the 
privacy of your own conscience, whether you 
carefully considered the possible conse- 
quences of the Landrum-Griffin bill when 
you voted for it on August 13, 1959. If you 
did, and realized that it is a punitive, re- 
pressive measure intended to weaken all 
labor unions and thereby all working men 
and women, you have much to answer for. 
If you did not, and merely yielded to the 
pressures of the chamber of commerce and 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
your guilt is perhaps even greater. 

You should realize now, if you did not 
during the heat of battle, that this vin- 
dictive assault on the labor movement will, 
in the long run, prove to your constituents 
that you are less interested in individual 
rights and democracy than in property rights 
and the concentration of power in the hands 
of big business. 

You may believe that you are safe in such 
action because organized labor is relatively 
weak in your district, and cannot call you 
to account for the damage you have sought 
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to do to it. 
moment. 

We wish to assure you, however, that we 
shall do all in our power to prove to the 
working men and women in your district 
that you have cast your lot against them 
and they should therefore take appropriate 
action at the ballot box. 

Very truly yours, 
JaMgEs B. Carey, President. 


You may be right—at the 


AvucustT 21, 1959. 

Dear Mr. Carey: I have received your form 
letter of August 18 endeavoring to intimidate 
me because of my favorable vote on August 
12, 1959, in support of the Landrum-Griffin 
bul, which also was supported by President 
Eisenhower as well as by 303 of my colleagues 
out of the total membership of 426 in the 
House of Representatives. 

It is interesting to note that you have 
described this legislation as “‘a punitive and 
repressive measure.” This phrase character- 
izes the tenor of your letter. In my judg- 
ment your action constitutes a grave and 
intemperate misuse of the money of the 
rank and file of labor union members. . By 
your ill-considered threat you are exposing 
the labor boss practice of the denial of the 
basic rights and democratic processes of 
your union members. A threat from you is 
no more terrifying to me than would be a 
threat from Mr. Hoffa, although I believe 
even he would be inclined to use better 
judgment than you have demonstrated. — 

By your act you have caused me to realize 
more than ever that I was correct in voting 
for the Landrum-Griffin bill. I am sure my 
voting record has proven to my constituency 
that I am interested in individual rights and 
democracy more-than in the concentration 
of power in the hands of big business, re- 
gardless of whether that_big business be the 
management boss or the labor boss. 

The people of the 11th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan will not yield to the un- 
thinking dudgeon of any labor leader when 
they are exercising the right to mark their 
ballot in secret for the candidates of their 
choice. Similarly, I would not, and did 
not yield to any pressures from the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the cham- 
ber of commerce, as you allege, when I 
cast my vote for the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

I have always supported legislation that 
would protect the rights of labor union 
members and would rid the unions of the 
practices of corruption, breach of trust, 
gangsterism, violence, and abuses of power. 
The political hoodlumism that you imply 
will be brought to bear against me does 
not dismay me, and I am sure it will not 
be persuasive.with the thinking people of my 
congressional district. 

In order that my constituency may be 
aware of your activities I am sending a copy 
of your letter and my reply to all individuals 
on my mailing list. I respect the intelli- 
gence of the people whom I have the honor 
to represent, and know that they too will 
realize more than ever the real need for 
the enactment of the provisions of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Yours truly, 
Victor A. Knox, 
Member oj Congress. 





Airlines 
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Mr. ROGERS of  FPilorida. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to insert in the 


’ 
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Recorp an editorial by Mr. Jack W. Gore, 

editor of the Fort Lauderdale News, one 

of south Plorida’s foremost newspapers. 

I feel that this editorial will be of inter- 

est to all the Members concerned with 

this problem: 

In Am Bustness, LIke MarItIMe INDUSTRY, 
Wuyr Is It We Never Learn Ti Too 
LATE? 

(By Jack W. Gore) 

Are American airlines flying international 
routes being given the same sort of deal 
that has reduced the American merchant 
marine to second-class status? 

This is a question that is of considerable 
import and concern today as we move into 
an era when jet aircraft will make it possible 
for millions of Americans to enjoy travel 
opportunities never open to them before. 

Few people understand the whys and the 
wherefores of international air travel. When 
they want to go some place overseas they 
are more concerned about getting where they 
want to go quickly, safely, and economically 
than they are in the competitive situation 
that is rapidly causing American flag carriers 
to take a back seat to foreign competitors. 

A glance at what is happening in the rich 
Latin American air travel market provides 
ample proof of. how badly American carriers 
are being hurt by the refusal of U.S. au- 
thorities to give our own airlines an opportu- 
nity to compete with foreign carriers on 
equal terms. 

Not too many years ago an American car- 
rier, Pan American World Airways, was the 
dominant carrier in Latin American skies. 
It had pioneered the development of Latin 
American air routes and on most of these 
routes its planes provided the only quick 
and dependable air transportation. 

But some 10 years ago the situation began 
to change. 

Country after country in Latin America 
began to develop and subsidize its own air- 
lines primarily for operation in the inter- 
national field. 

These other countries had no difficulty in 
getting the permission of U.S. authorities 
to operate flights to and from cities on the 
U.S. mainland. Since this permission was 
a diplomatic matter, these foreign airlines 
took their appeals to the State Department 
rather than to this Nation’s Civil Aero- 
nautics Board which controls all domestic 
airline matters. And since the State De- 
partment has been eager to provide other 
nations with an opportunity to serve Amer- 
ican cities, in recent years there has been a 
virtual rash of foreign carriers into the 
American market. 

Today, for instance, there are almost 60 
airlines competing for business in the 
Latin American field. The competition is so 
bitter that during 1958 Pan American’s 
Latin American Division showed a drop of 
more than $3,300,000 in passenger revenue. 

This drastic drop in revenue didn’t hurt 
only the airline. Forced by the loss of busi- 
ness to foreign carriers to cut back some of 
its operations, Pam American had to lay off 
some 207 mechanics and other technical and 
supervisory personnel. 

Why can’t Pan American meet this for- 
eign competition? There are several basic 
reasons, First off, the American carrier pays 
wages to its pilots, copilots, stewardesses 


' and other personnel far in excess of the 


rates paid by most of the foreign carriers. 

Secondly, many of the foreign carriers are 
subsidized by their governments and thus, 
they don’t have to worry about operating 
losses, 

Thirdly, many of these foreign carriers 
don’t belong to the International Air Trans- 
port Association and thus they can disre- 
gard the standard business practices, fare 
schedules and operating regulations which 
IATA members must conform to. Some 13 
of the airlines currently flying Latin Amer- 
iean routes are now offering cutrate fares 
which no American carrier could possibly 
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match and stili stay in business. As an in- 
dication of the kind of competition the 
American carriers are up against, the stand- 
ard round-trip fare between Miami and Lima, 
Peru, is $473.40. Yet three non-IATA air- 
lines are selling the same round-trip ticket 
for $250, $260, and $280 respectively. 

Pinally, and most importantly, American 
carriers are restricted by our own governmen- 
tal regulations to routes which give them 
little opportunity to compete effectively 
against all their new competition. Jamaica, 
for instance, has become a popular vacation 
spot for people flying out of New York with 
82 percent of all traffic flying to Jamaica 
generated in that city. But all service be- 
tween New York and Jamaica is provided, by 
British and Colombian carriers with no US. 
fiag airline permitted to fly the route. 

What's happening to our American airlines 
today in the international field is much the 
same thing that has reduced our merchant 
marine to only a shadow of what it used to 
be. Back in 1956 a U.S. Senate subcommittee 
which took a look into the matter of aviation 
competition sounded this warning: 

“It would be no contribution to the wel- 
fare of the free world, and certainly not to 
the welfare of the people of the United 
States, if America’s international air trans- 
port system were to follow the deplorable 
downward path of the US. flag maritime 
industry.” 

That warning was, as we said, sounded 
back in 1956. Since then the competitive 
position of American airlines has grown in- 
comparably worse but Washington official- 
dom still continues to be unconcerned. 

It is regrettable that in a day and age 
when tremendous new travel opportunities 
are opening up for the American people, 
our own airlines are slowly- being forced to 
take a back seat to their foreign competi- 
tion. One would think we would have 
learned something from what happened to 
our maritime industry but sometimes, it 
seems, we never learn anything until it is 
too late. 


Reciprocal Treatment for Tariff 
Concessions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit that orderly foreign 
commerce conducted on a basis of 
reciprocity and mutual trust is a goal 
worth striving for, and I would suggest 
to the State Department that one way to 
achieve this worthy objective would be 
for the United States to insist on recipro- 
cal treatment for every tariff concession 
granted by our negotiators. 

Perhaps we have a right to hope that 
the State Department will recognize the 
merits of this policy in time for the next 
big tariff bargaining festival to be held 
under the auspices of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade in 1961. 

The adoption of such a policy, however, 
would mark a sharp departure from our 
present practice of tariff giveaways, a 
procedure to which our diplomats have 
clung through thick and thin for a quar- 
ter of a century. Time after time they 
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have successfully resisted the efforts of 
embattled American producers and job- 
holders to encourage real reciprocity in 
our international commerce. 

Another instance of this one-sided 
give-and-take—we give and they take— 
came to light this week in the pages of 
two different newspapers. 

The New York Times, long-time advo- 
cate of freer trade, reported the tre- 
mendous boom in the transitor radio in- 
dustry in Japan. Exports this year will 
be more than doubled over 1958, the 
Times disclosed, and no less than 60 per- 
cent of the 4 million transitor sets to be 
shipped abroad by the Japanese will land 
in the United States. 

Japan’s next biggest customer will re- 
ceive 10 percent of total exports, or about 
one-sixth as many as are crowded into 
the U.S. market. 

That is half of the story. The other 
half appears on the pages of the Journal 
of Commerce, another booster of freer 
trade. There we learn that the United 
States plans to talk once again with the 
Japanese about their discrimination 
against goods from the dollar area. 

The press report goes on to list those 
products from the dollar area that are 
denied automatic import license approv- 
al. The 10 items on the list include 
lard, cattle, hides, beef tallow, soy beans, 
pig iron, and steel, and copper scrap. 

Besides that, says the news story, the 
Japanese discriminate against automo- 
biles made in the United States in favor 
of small cars manufactured in Europe. 

This, of course, illustrates only a sin- 
gle instance of bogus reciprocity in our 
foreign trade. There are numerous 
others everywhere we look. The British 
Prime Minister, in a televised conversa- 
tion with the President of the United 
States, appealed for more lenient treat- 
ment of British woolen imports, implying 
to millions of viewers that the United 
States had quite a way to go to match 
Britain’s liberal trade outlook. 

The Prime Minister did not say ‘ease 
up on our woolens and we will ease up on 
your automobiles or electrical equip- 
ment.” He did not suggest “give our 
woolen manufacturers a break and we 
will liberalize our token impori plan.” 
In short, he did not say “give us some- 
thing and we will give you something in 
return.” Not at all. He simply said, po- 
litely, “give us something.” 

Australia offers another case study of 
bogus reciprocity in action. 

In 2 years, 1956 to 1958, the Australians 
increased their shipments of mutton to 
the American market by thirtyfold— 
from a trifle more than 300,000 pounds to 
more than 14 million pounds. And in the 
first 6 months of 1959 these imports 
jumped to 23 million pounds. 

Two years ago Australia sent us less 
than 6 million pounds of beef and veal. 
Last year these shipments reached 17 
million pounds, and in the first half of 
1959, they rose to a staggering 83 million 
pounds. 

But what is happening in Australia’s 
domestic market? One development of 
certain interest to American industry is 
the appeal of Australian producers of 
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internal combustion engines for a pro-« 
tective tariff. 

Engines and engine parts, it seems, are 
the only parts of motor vehicles which 
are not now favored by import duties. 
Australian producers are anxious ‘to 
remedy this alleged defect. They want 
a 42% percent tariff on imported engines 
and engine parts—but that would apply 
only to the United States and other 
countries outside of the Commonwealth 
preferential tariff system. Nations. in- 
side the Commonwealth family would 
only have to pay a 35 percent tariff to 
place their engines in the Australian 
market. 

No one knows better than those who 
recognize its false implications what an 
effective word “reciprocal” really is. It 
is rich in meaning; it raises ‘powerful 
images of faith and trust and mutual re- 
sponsibility; it is the Golden Rule at 
work in international relations. 

And, sad to say, it represents a picture 
of foreign trade as illusory, as mislead- 
ing, as unfair to American industry and 
labor, as if the entire issue had been dis- 
torted and sentimentalized and glamor- 
ized in a Hollywood scenario. 

Our Government is now making prepa- 
rations to take part in the next multi- 
lateral tariff conference to be sponsored 
by GATT. 

By preparing to take part, I mean spe- 
cifically that the Government is scanning 
American industry for products on which 
to offer new tariff concessions. Experts 
in the State Department, the Commerce 
Department, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, the Tariff Commission, and other 
agencies are working to put together our 
country’s official bargaining list—some 
choose to call it, on the basis of painful 
past experience, the sacrificial offering 
list. 

Nevertheless, this is a highly appro- 
priate time to urge those who are re- 
sponsible for these negotiations, as well 
as for the preparatory research that is 
already underway, to spend some time 
reexamining this question of reciprocity. 

A bargaining list is one thing; what 
our negotiators do with it when they sit 
down with representatives of other na- 
tions is something else. As long as we 
have committeed ourselves to the disad- 
vantages of multilateral negotiation, let 
us try to make the best of it. Let our 
negotiators insist on,payment in kind; 
for one thing, let us stop extending out- 
right tariff reductions in return for 
somebody else’s promise that they will 
not raise their tariffs on our products. 

In my opinion, this practice of grant- 
ing tariff concessions in return for the 
other fellow’s agreement to stand pat is 
tantamount to saying, ‘We will give you 
something if you promise not to take 
something away from us that we already 
have.” It is like giving away your car 
in order to persuade the other fellow not 
to raise the price of the house he is go- 
ing to sell you. 

Yet, this is exactly what we have done 
in previous negotiations. Perhaps we 
have learned our lesson. For the sake 
of our American economy, I most cer- 
tainly hope so. ; 
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Miracle on Capitol Hill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
fact that the Washington Post and Times 
Herald has put its stamp of approval 
on the conference report of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin labor reform bill certain- 
ly places a liberal tinge on this piece of 
legislation, because surely no one who 
has read the editorials of this newspa- 
per over a period of time could possibly 
classify the editorial policy as conserva- 
tive. The following editorial was pub- 
lished in the September 4, 1959, issue: 

MIRACLE ON CaPrroL Hin. 


The acid test of the Labor Reform Act of 
1959, now apparently close to enactment, 
will come in its application. No one can 
be certain at this time precisely what the 
effect of its numerous, complicated, and 
varied provisions will be, But in terms of 
objectives, Congress has done remarkably 
well. Indeed, if the conference bill which 
was approved by the Senate yesterday had 
been laid before Congress last January most 
observers would have said that only a mira- 
cle could bring about its enactment. 

In many instances the conferees took the 
best of both the Kennedy-Ervin bill passed 
by the Senate and the Landrum-Griffin bill 
passed by the House, and in a few cases it 
borrowed from other bills for improvement 
of the final product. An example is the 
compromise on the no man’s land in which 
labor-management relationships have been 
beyond the reach of any government. In 
deference to the House, State agencies will 
be allowed to handle cases that the National 
Labor Relations Board does not take. In 
deference to the Senate, the NLRB will con- 
tinue to exercise all the jurisdiction it now 
has, and the acceptance of a provision from 
the House Labor Committee bill will enable 
the Board to handle many more cases by 
decentralizing its supervision over elections. 


The conferees threw out one of the worst 
provisions of the Landrum-Griffin bill—that 
forbidding organizational picketing unless 
the union could prove that it had the sup- 
port of 30 percent of the employees. But it 
applied some other severe restraints to or- 
ganizational picketing, and these may prove 
the least defensible part of the bill. A union 
may picket for organizational purposes for 
& reasonable period of not more than 30 days 
without calling for a representation elec. 
tion. But the employer, nonunion em- 
ployees, or a rival union may call for an 
election at any time after the picketing 
begins; the Board will have to hold an elec- 
tion forthwith, and if the picketing union 
should be defeated it could not resume its 
organizational picketing operations for a 
year. In practice this may place an overly 
severe handicap on labor organization efforts. 
It is important to note, however, that unions 
are left free to picket for the purpose of 
informing the public about labor conditions; 
#0 long as they do not cut off service de- 
liveries to the picketed plant. 

The ban on secondary boycotts was sub- 
stantially tightened, as it should have been, 
with a proviso protecting agreements in the 
garment industry against piecework by non- 
union subcontractors and a similar arrange- 
ment for unions in the construction in- 
dustry. Prehire agreements in the building 
trades were legalized. Another notable 
achievement was the elimination of the ill- 
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advised provision intended to authorize suits 
against unions indulging in organizational 
picketing. 

When this generally moderate disposition 
of the most controversial issues in labor legis- 
lation is added to the constructive provisions 
designed to compel unions to manage their 
finances honestly, to respect the rights of 
their members, and to employ democratic 
procedures, the bill is an achievement of the 
first order. It would, of course, be a mis- 
take to view the bill as a weapon to get 
James R. Hoffa; instead, the measure is a 
broad reform effort aimed at abuses which go 
far beyond the Teamsters. No doubt some 
of its voluminous provisions will have to be 
modified as time goes on, but we surmise 
that most of it will ultimately meet with 
approval by union members as well as the 
public. Labor-management-Government re- 
lations at last appear to have reached a state 
of maturity. 





Budgetary Gymnastics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the no- 
new-start policy on flood-control and 
water-conservation projects was in- 
augurated by the old guard Republican 
administration in order to base a cam- 
paign issue on a balanced budget. 

The veto of the public works appro- 
priation bill was part of this plan. Since 
the Republican Party took over the 
White House, many bills have been vetoed 
and each one has been sustained by the 
Congress. It is quite evident that no 
measure could have become law over the 
President’s objection. It is still more 
evident that during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, the budget deficit 
which exceeded $12 billion should be laid 
directly at the door of the White House, 
inasmuch as the President could not be 
compelled by the Congress to accept any 
law or any program not desired by the 
Republican administration. 

The waste and extravagance, some of 
which has been uncovered by congres- 
sional committees in various branches of 
the executive department, can by no 
possible stretch of the imagination be 
blamed on the Congress. 

In order to create a campaign issue, 
the Republican administration has 
branded the Democrats in Congress as 
being ‘“‘spenders.” From the history of 
the last 6 years, there is no doubt but 
that had any legislation been disap- 
proved by the President it would not have 
become law, and only those measures, in- 
cluding supplemental appropriation bills 
urgently requested by the President, were 
enacted. ‘Therefore, the deficit of nearly 
$13 billion can be attributed only to the 
executive department, which has demon- 
strated quite clearly to the American 
people, that it has been wasteful and ex- 
travagant. The party in power and the 
executive officials who belong to that 
party cannot escape having the term 
“wasters” applied to them. 

Many Members of Congress, because 
of promises and pressure from the White 
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House, voted to sustain the President’s 
veto against their better judgment. 
These men were callous in their disre- 
gard for the health and economic wel- 
fare of the citizens of their districts and 
States. The sole result of the no-new- 
start policy is in itself wasteful, because 
the Army engineers cannot consistently 
and properly do their job without having 
new projects on which to begin work be- 
fore other projects have been completed. 
In addition, without new starts, the ter- 
rific loss suffered by devastating floods 
may occur and reoccur in many areas 
throughout the country before the flood-- 
control program is completed. 

Further, the economic development of 


‘many cities is stifled because of lack of 


water which cannot be supplied without 
the erection of huge reservoirs. 

One of the leading and probably the 
strongest of Republican newspapers in 
the State of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, the 
Iola Register, recently carried an edi- 
torial which recognized the fallacy of 
the no-new-start program. 

Myr. Speaker, I include this editorial as 
a part of my remarks: 

Works BILL VETO 


Eisenhower’s veto of the billion-dollar pub- 
lic works bill upon the score that it includes 
too many “new starts’’ on various projects 
hits right where it hurts. 

Every State in the Union has its own pet 
measures in this catchall bill. Included are 
everything from huge harbors projects to tiny 
dams on the Neosho River. Hardly a con- 
gressional district in the Nation is lacking 
some finger in the pie. 

Thus many a Congressman and many a 
newspaper editor now finds himself in an un- 
comfortable position. He has supported 
everything else Ike has done to hold down 
spending and has applauded his other vetoes 
of spending bills. Can he logically complain 
now that his own tender toes are stepped 
on? 

Are all of us for economy only so long as 
it applies to the other fellow? 

Well, I can’t say that I am surprised at the 
veto. It is solidly in liné with the all-out and 
thoroughly consistent fight Ike has been 
making all this term against inflation and 
overspending in any field. 

And he does, of course, have a good point tn 
the fact that while the new starts in this 
bill involve a relatively few million dollars 
this first year, they will involve billions be- 
fore they are completed and will raise the 
yearly spending rate several hundred millions 
in just 3 or 4 years. 

But there are at least two good questions 
to be asked in return: 

1. Ike asked no new starts last year and 
this year because the rest of the budget 
couldn’t stand it. Would he ask the same 
next year and the next? Would there ever 
be a new start if we waited for the rest of 
the budget to get in better shape? 

2. Couldn't there very well be instances in 
which it is just as meritorious and just as 
urgent to start a new project as to complete 
an old one? Are those of us who have waited 
25 years to get the first scratch of work done 
on the Neosho any less deserving of flood 
protection than those who got a better break 
and started their projects 5 years ago? 

This could well turn out to be the time 
when Ike gets a veto overridden for the first 
time. 

Congress is eager to close up shop for a 
while. House and Senate committees spent 
weeks and weeks sifting through projects 
to come out with what they felt was not too 
much above the President’s recommenda- 
tion—$30 million to be exact. 
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The idea of starting all over again to whit- 
tie the items down to a point that Ike would 


. accept will be utterly repellent. So they 


will try for an oyerride first. And it may 
go over. 

If it does, Ike will be happy because he 
still will have made his point and stuck by 
his non-inflationary guns. Congress will 
be happy because their constituents will still 
each get their little helpings of pork. 

And several milion citizens will be happy 
as they see their pet projects get just a little 
closer to reality. 

Could it be that this is what Ike had in 
mind all along? 





Settlement of Bethlehem Steel Co. Dispute 
With Shipbuilding Workers Is Vital to 
Our Country’s Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, my 
esteemed colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Burxe] has done the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and the public a signal service by force- 
fully calling to our attention the present 
stalemate in contract negotiations be- 
tween the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the 
Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America, AFL-CIO. 

It has been pointed out that the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. operates 8 shipyards 
along the Atlantic coast employing some 
17,000 men who represent the core of 
shipbuilding know-how in the eastern 
United States. One of these yards is 
located in my district at Sparrows Point, 
Md., and I, personally, know many of 
the men employed there who have de- 
voted their entire lives to the shipbuild- 
ing industry. The Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, is one of the coun- 
try’s most highly respected unions. Its 
members have proved time and again 
that they are willing to place our coun- 
try’s strength and well-being above their 
own economic interest. 

The union’s contract with Bethlehem 
Steel expired on July 31, 1959. Prior to 
that time the union’s representatives 
had begun efforts to negotiate a new 
collective bargaining agreement with the 
company. The company has presented 
the union with demands that the union 
simply could not accept. Principal 
among these demands is the threatened 
elimination of the seniority rights of 
many highly skilled craftsmen. 

I believe that the shipyard workers 
have given strong evidence of their de- 
sire to bargain in good faith. They 
have proposed that the expired agree- 
ment be extended for a brief period in 
order that negotiations could continue. 
This offer was refused by the company. 
The union then offered to submit both 
the company’s demands and the union’s 
proposals to arbitration. This offer was 
also rejected by the company. The 
union members have further shown 
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their good faith by continuing on the job 
despite the fact they do not have a con- 
tract. 

This is particularly significant be- 
cause in many of its yards Bethlehem 
shipbuilding is engaged in vitally im~- 
portant work for the U.S. Navy. At this 
time Bethlehem shipyards are building 
the nuclear missile carrier Long Beach 
and the nuclear frigate Bainbridge. At 
the same time one of its yards is con- 
verting the missile firing cruiser Spring- 
field. We simply cannot afford to lose 
any more ground in our efforts to match 
and surpass the growing Soviet military 
machine. 

I call upon both labor and manage- 
ment to join in full and open collective 
bargaining in keeping with our estab- 
lished tradition of fair play. It has been 
suggested that the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee’s subcommittee on de- 
fense activities conduct an immediate 
factfinding investigation. There is 
ample precedent for this step because 
the same subcommittee investigated a 
similar situation in 1954. The previous 
investigation produced favorable results 
and should the present situation con- 
tinue, I, as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, will support the re- 
quest for committee action. 

I am further concerned by this situa- 
tion because recently two of our Atlantic 
coast shipbuilding concerns lost sizable 
contracts to California shipbuilders. 
These contracts were lost because of an 
unfair and artificial 6 percent advan- 
tage given California firms by an archaic 
section of the National Maritime Act. I 
have introduced H.R. 8176, which will 
repeal this unfair clause. If the east 
coast firms are to compete successfully 
with other areas, with or without this 
unfair adyantage presently enjoyed by 
some, we must have fair and stable 
labor-management relations. 

We must also consider the absolute 
necessity of maintaining our pool of 
highly skilled and experienced shipyard 
workers. The collective know-how of 
these men is vital to our national security. 
The dissipation and eventual loss of these 
special skills could have a far-reaching 
effect on our country’s ability to produce 
today’s nuclear vessels. 





Walter Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, it- was with deep regret that we 
learned of the upcoming retirement of 
Walter Lee, of the Judiciary Committee 
staff, as we feel the Capitol will lose the 
services of one of its most able and dedi- 
cated aides. 

By his friendly and sympathetic han- 
dling of every request, Walter Lee has 
established a guide of service for many 
to follow. He has always been most 
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helpful to everyone who has found the 
need for information and advice from 
the Judiciary Committee. 

I am sure that Walter will enjoy some 
time for rest and leisure, well earned by 
his many years of fine service here at 
the House of Representatives, but we 
will all miss his prompt and helpful 
assistance which has often been taken 
for granted because of his consistent ef- 
forts to give his full attention to every 
case and request to him. 





American Legion Supports White Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
support continues to mount for the pro- 
posal to establish a Great White Fleet of 
mercy ships to carry American surplus 
foods, medical aid, and supplies to dis- 
aster and distress areas throughout the 
world. This bold new concept for peace, 
which is the idea of an Oklahoma naval 
officer, Comdr. Frank A. Manson who is 
now stationed in London, has received 
overwhelming endorsement from thou- 
sands of people and many and varied 
organizations in the United States. I 
also have received in my office letters 
from persons in other countries com- 
menting favorably on this Manson plan. 

Another strong and powerful voice in 
the United States which recently has 
endorsed this plan is the American 
Legion, which at its national convehtion 
assembled at Minneapolis, Minn., Au- 
gust 24 to 27, 1959, adopted a resolu- 
tion in support of the Great White Fleet 
proposal. The Legion not only endorsed 
the principle of enacting legislation for 
this Great White Fleet in the Congress 
of the United States, but it also recom- 
mended public support of this proposal 
by the people of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert in 
the Recorp a copy of this resolution: 

RESOLUTION 641 
Resolution in support of the Great White 
Fleet proposal 

Whereas, a fundamental principle of the 
American Legion, as set forth in the pre- 
amble to the constitution is “to promote 
peace and good will on earth”; and 

Whereas a proposal recently made at the 
War College by Comdr. Frank Manson, 
U.S.N. to create and maintain a new Great 
White Fleet; an unarmed mercy task 
force under the American flag, manned by 
Navy personnel, to pursue a definite intiner- 
ary around the world; and 

Whereas this Great White Fleet during its 
stops of 2 or 3 weeks each at major 
ports (particularly in underpriviledged 
countries) would place its hospital, medical 
and educational facilities at the disposal of 
the people of that country; demonstrating 
and training the doctors and nurses of that 
nation in our thost advanced medical tech- 
niques; and 

Whereas this Great White Fleet would be 
available at all times for immediate diver- 
sion to any major disaster area about the 


te 
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world where its facilities might be helpful; 
and 

Whereas the estimated cost of $30 mil- 
lion for the operation and maintenance of 
this Great White Fleet would be far less than 
has been demonstrably wasted in abortive 
foreign aid projects; and 

Whereas such a Great White Fleet would 
be a living, daily symbol throughout the 
world of the sincere desire of the people and 
the Government of these United States of 
American for peace, good will and mutual 
understanding among all men: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved; That the national convention of 
the American Legion assembled in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, endorses 
the principle of enabling legislation for this 
Great White Fleet in the Congress of these 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved; That the American Legion rec- 
ommends public support of this proposal by 
the people of this Nation. 





Sustaining the Veto 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Evening Star of September 
3, 1959, there appeared an editorial and 
an article by David Lawrence on the 
Presidential veto of the public works ap- 
propriation which are deserving of being 
preserved in connection with this his- 
toric vote wherein the veto was sus- 
tained: : 

WINNING THE Bic ONE 

The 1-vote margin by which the House has 
upheld the President’s veto of the public 
works bill constitutes the closest of close 
calls. Nonetheless, it was a big win for Mr. 
Eisenhower in his touch-and-go battle to 
curb inflation by clamping down on unneces- 
sary Federal spending. 

It was a big win because nothing is dearer 
to a Congressman’s heart than a public works 
bill—sometimes known as a pork barrel bill. 
There is something in it for the folks back 
home in almost every Congressman’s district, 
and in this circumstance it is no easy thing 
to vote to sustain a veto. But the essential 
votes were there when the showdown came, 
and the logical inference is that the Presi- 
dent, having won this fight, will be able to 
use his veto power successfully against any 


other unwise spending bills which may come. 


before him. If this proves to be the case, 
there will be renewed hope for the future 
buying power of the dollar. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s objection to the bill cen- 
tered on the fact that it carried 67 un- 
budgeted projects—projects which the ad- 
ministration had not recommended and for 
which no provision had been made in the 
budget. It is true that these projects would 
have cost only $50 million, a relatively small 


sum, in this fiscal year, But their ultimate. 


cost would have been more than $800 million. 
It will be said, we suppose, that the Pres- 


-ident’s attitude is shortsighted, that long- 


range national development is being sacri- 
ficed in the interests of a misguided short- 
term economy. We do not believe that this 
is true. Without any of the unbudgeted 
items, fiscal 1960 expenditures for public 
works will total $1.1 billion—an all-time 
high. Furthermore, according to the Pres- 
ident, Congress in the past 4 years has writ- 


ten 200 unbudgeted projects into public 
works bills, and these, in the end, will cost 
nearly $3.8 billion. Why add 67 more when 
they are not essential and when they would 
boost the ultimate unbudgeted costs by an- 


other $800 million? 


As Mr. Eisenhower indicated in his veto 
message, these 67 unbudgeted projects repre- 
sent desirable, as distinguished from neces- 
sary, undertakings. At the proper time pro- 
vision can be made for them in the budget 
and Congress can begin appropriating the 
necessary funds. But these things should be 
planned in a responsible and orderly way. 
It is time to put a stop to the willy-nilly 
approach, and we are glad the President has 
been able to do it. 

SUSTAINING THE VETO: REPUBLICANS IN CoN- 

GRESS ARE SEEN DEVOTED TO PRESIDENT’S 

LEADERSHIP 


(By David Lawrence) 


It’s a good thing that, in the midst of 
his fateful trip to European capitals, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has not been confronted 
with unfavorable news from Congress. For, 
had the President’s veto of the $1 billion 
public works bill been overridden, the people 
of Europe, accustomed as they are to a par- 
liamentary system of government, might 
have construed the rollcall as a formal vote 
of lack of confidence in Mr. Eisenhower. 
This could have had a frustrating effect on 
on the President’s mission abroad, where 
majority vote against the party in power 
customarily means a change in executive 
leadership. 

Little consideration, on the other hand, 
was given here to this point by most mem- 
bers of Congress in their voting on the 
merits of the public works bill that the 
President had vetoed. Since none of Mr. 
Eisenhower's previous 143 vetoes have been 
overridden by the necessary two-thirds vote 
of both Houses, dramatic attention was cen- 
tered on the final rollcall. 

The margin of one vote by which the veto 
was sustained may or may not reflect the 
maneuvers that went on inside both par- 
ties. For the issue really turned on what 
the folks back home would say in those dis- 
tricts where waterpower projects and other 
Federal construction proposals had been 
promoted. 

Every Member of Congress who had urged 
Federal appropriations that would bring 
about the building of public works projects 
in his own district naturally was on the 
spot. If he voted against the bill, there was 
the chance that political capital would be 
made out of this in the next election by a 
rival candidate. If the Member happened 
to be a Republican, he had to consider the 
effect on his constituency, especially on the 
Republican voters, if he deserted the lead- 
ership of the President. 

Some Republicans, but only a handful, 
did vote to override the veto. Only a small 
group of Democrats deserted their party 
leadership in siding with the’President. The 
issue was decided primarily by a straight 
party vote of Republicans and Democrats, 
respectively. The small number who crossed 
~party lines really wielded the balance of 
power. Maybe if there had been any way 
to determine in advance exactly how the 
voting would ‘go, the defenders of the bill 
might have won out. The last-minute 
changes indicated that nobody was quite 
sure of the outcome. 

As it was, there were all sorts of stories 
being circulated among the Members to put 
them in a quandary. Thus, the vetoed bill 
contained appropriations for 67 new projects 
which the President said had not been pro- 
vided for by the Budget Bureau or checked 
on by the Army engineers, who have for the 
‘most part the responsibility for their con- 
struction. One rumor was that, if the meas- 
ure became law, the administration might 
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have to cut down or delay some of the proj- 
ects begun in previous years in order to hold 
down the total sum spent. This touched 
off a wave of apprehension among those 
Members of Congress. who have a deep- 
seated interest in projects already author- 
ized but not yet completed. It seemed to 
many Members that it would be better to 
have new legislation passed that would spe- 
cifically take care of projects already under- 
way without initiating additional projects. 
This was the main point in the President's 
policy in his veto. 

Mr. Eisenhower has adhered to basic prin<« 
ciples in his relations with Congress, and he 
is getting the support of the country be- 
cause of the sound approach he has taken. 
He is not opposed to necessary construction 
of public works projects. But he feels that 
due consideration must be given to overall 
budget requirements. Usually local projects 
are enthusiastically recommended by the 
people in a given district, and a Congress- 
man feels he has to go along with the com- 
munity’s wishes. But the President has to 
look at things from a national viewpoint. 

The fact that nearly two-thirds of the 
membership of the House of Representatives 
wanted to override the veto indicates how 
intense is the pressure for what has often 
been called the pork barrel legislation. As 
the projects emerge from committee, a Con- 
gressman often feels he has to support the 
projects in another Member's district in 
order to get support for his own. 

It was surprising, indeed, to find the veto 
sustained, but it was largely due to the de- 
votion of the Republican Party in Congress 
to the President’s leadership. Had the Re- 
publicans given way to selfish local interests, 
the veto would easily have been overridden. 

The final test, sustaining the President's 
leadership, cannot but have a favorable ef- 
fect on the Republican Party’s position in 
the country, enhancing its prestige as a re- 
sponsible party which is anxious to keep the 
budget in balance and to maintain the Na- 
tion’s finances on a sound basis, as against 
extravagant spending and other inflationary 
policies, 





Opposes Display of Russian Flag During 
Khrushchev Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
Mr. John Ayre, secretary, Luzerne 
County (Pa.) Executive Association of 
the Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, which organization goes on 
record as opposing the displaying, in any 
form, the Russian communistic flag dur- 
ing the upcoming visit to this country 
of Nikita Khrushchev: 

JUNIOR O.U.A.M. EXEecurTIvE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., September 2, 1959. 
Congressman Danie. J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: The Junior Order United 
American Mechanics being opposed to com- 
munism, in any form, in the United States; 
the Luzerne County Executive Association 
of the Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, strenuously oppose the displaying, 
in any form, the Russian communistic flag 
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in the United States, before, during, or after 
the visit of Nikita Khrushchev, to this coun- 
try, and we therefore ask your support in 
helping to keep said flag from being dis- 
played. 
Yours respectfully, 
JOHN AYRE, 
Secretary. 


Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, USN, 
Addresses the 60th National Conven- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, Los Angeles, Calif., 
September 3, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, some 
20,000 delegates attending the 60th na- 
tional convention of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States at Los 
Angeles this week gave their approval to 
the Navy’s nuclear propulsion program 
as outlined in an address delivered by 
Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, US. 
Navy. 

Honoring the father of the Navy’s nu- 
clear propulsion program, the VFW pre- 
sented to Vice Admiral Rickover a gold 
medal award of merit and citation in 
recognition of his brilliant and deter- 
mined leadership in the development of a 
nuclear task force as part of our na- 
tional defense. 


Vice Admiral Rickover’s address fol- 
lows: 

Our NAavAL REVOLUTION 

I greatly appreciate the honor which you 
have bestowed upon me. As I have said 
many times before, no large project in this 
scientific and technological age can be the 
work of one man alone. I am sure you all 
realize that in honoring me you are really 
honoring the men and women who work 
with me in the laboratories, in the factories, 
in the shipyards, as well as in my own or- 
ganization. I accept the award in that 
spirit and thank you in their behalf as well 
as my own. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has always 
taken a keen interest in developments which 
affect our national strength. It is impor- 
tant in a democracy that you do so. Our 
country can be no stronger than the peo- 
ple, acting througa the Congress, make their 
desires known. Your organization, by keep- 
ing informed on important national issues, 
plays an essential role in this process. Your 
past national commander, Congressman 
James E. VAN ZanpT, of Pennsylvania, has 
continued to be active in both the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and the Naval Reserve. He 
went directly from the Navy to the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
in 1946, when the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was just being set up to take over from 
the Army's Manhattan project. He has 
played a leading role on that committee dur- 
ing the entire 13 years since that time, and 
I can assure you that his firthand knowl- 
edge and interest in military and atomic 
matters has been an important asset to our 
country.. He has unfailingly backed the 
naval nuclear propulsion program and de- 
serves @ great deal of personal credit for it. 
He also participated actively in a valuable 
study which the Joint Committee made in 
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1956 on the education and training of scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians. This study 
clearly demonstrated the gravity of our edu- 
cational situation compared with that of 
Western Europe and of Russia. 

I would like to review for you the status 
and plans of the Navy’s nuclear propulsion 
program on which the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Navy Department have been 
engaged for 12 years. This program has been 
undertaken during a period when great 
changes are commonplace. To understand 
what has happened and what may be ex- 
pected in the future, it is useful to establish 
a@ scale to measure the current rate of 
technological change. 

We often say that the 
lutionized naval warfare. But because the 
conversion of the world’s navies from sail 
to steam took the better part of a century, 
the changes wrought were more evolution- 
ary in character than they were revolution- 
ary. The impact of the steamship was there- 
fore less drastic than if it had taken place 
more rapidly. 

The change that is taking place in our 
Navy today, however—the change from oil 
to nuclear power—is not only revolutionary 
in concept, it is also revolutionary in impact. 

The first serious proposal to build an 
atomic powered submarine was made in 
1949. Four and one-half years later the 
land-based prototype of the submarine was 
operating. A year and a half after that the 
Nautilus was at sea, and barely 90 days later 
she was accepted by the fleet as a combat- 
ready ship. 

Now, less than 5 years after the Nautilus 
first went to sea, we are embarked upon a 
nuclear shipbuilding program embracing 
eight different types of propulsion plants for 
a variety of submarine and surface ship de- 
signs. We will have plants to power ships 
from the small hunter-killer submarine, the 
Tullibee, up to the nuclear aircraft carrier 
Enterprise, propelled by eight powerful re- 
actors which will develop 280,000 shaft 
horsepower. Our present nuclear shipbuild- 
ing program consists of 37 submarines and 
three surface vessels either completed and 
operating, under construction, or authorized 
for construction. 

Within a few years we should have at sea 
the first nuclear powered task force—com- 
plete from submarines to carriers. Thus, 
a technological and military revolution, 
which in the past would have taken the 
greater part of a century, will be essentially 
completed in about a decade. 

No conventional submarine has ever run 
submerged at its top speed for more than 
1 hour. By contrast, the nuclear powered 
Seawolf on a single cruise ran fully sub- 
merged for 60 days, covering a distance of 
13,761 miles. She then surfaced only be- 
cause she had completed her mission. The 
Sargo, early this year, returned from a single 
cruise of 19,000 miles, of which 18,880 miles 
were fully submerged; only 120 miles were 
on the surface, primarily for entering and 
leaving port. Further, the Skipjack is capa- 
ble of maintaining indefinitely a speed few 
ships of any kind can match. And just 
how well our nuclear submarines are becom- 
ing at home in the ocean depths is evidenced 
by the fact that the Nautilus, in her 44%- 
year life, has spent a total of over 1 full 
year completely submerged. 

Our nuclear submarines have done far 
more than demonstrate the basic capability 
of operating submerged at high speeds and 
for long periods of time. 


Even as late as 1950, when the Nautilus 
land prototype was being built, an official 
publication was being distributed in Wash- 
ington which contained the following state- 
ment: “Development of the transarctic sub- 
marine remains in the realm of fantasy.” 

Now, the Nautilus and the Skate have 
thoroughly proved that the transarctic sub- 
marine is a matter of reality. They have 
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opened up a fourth large ocean area for the 
use of our Navy. 

The nuclear submarine is particularly 
adapted to the missile age. Soon there will 
be in operation the Halibut, a nuclear sub- 
marine capable of firing Regulus type air- 
breathing missiles, and the George Washing- 
ton, first of our Polaris-firing submarines. 

Armed with the Polaris missile, these 
underwater satellites could launch their at- 
tack from far out in the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, or the Arctic Ocean. They could be 
placed anywhere within hundreds of miles of 
their targets. They could be dispersed over 
literally millions of square miles of ocean. 

The problem of locating and destroying 
such a underseas fleet will be tremendous. 
The enemy would be in the position of a 
man trying to find a black cat on a vast and 
empty plain on a moonless and starless night. 
An aggressor would know that if he dared 
to attack us he, himself, would inevitably 
be destroyed. 

We are beginning to see what nuclear pow- 
er can do for the submarine. For the sur- 
face ship it will provide virtually unlimited 
cruising radius. Nuclear ships will not have 
to shuttle back and forth to shore bases for 
more oil, or require an endless chain of tank- 
ers. Nuclear power multiplies about 20 times 
the distance an aircraft carrier can travel 
at full speed without refueling, and about 50 
times the distance a guided missile destroyer 
can travel at full speed without refueling. 
This dividend we can predict. However, as 
was the case for nuclear submarines, we will 
be unable to fully appreciate, until we actual- 
ly operate these surface ships, the meaning 
of this dividend in terms of increased mili- 
tary capabilities. 

Our naval revolution is proceeding quickly. 
But since returning from the Soviet Unfon I 
am more convinced than ever that we can- 
not afford to relax. The Soviets have the 
second largest naval fleet in the world. They 
have 450 submarines compared to our 120. 
They have done a good job of building an 
atomic powered icebreaker. In challenging 
our command of the seas they are proceeding 
as in all their other endeavors—deadly se- 
rious in attitude, unrelenting in aim, and 
energetic in achievement. 

Since World War II the Soviets have 
built 350 new submarines to our 24. At the 
outbreak of World War II Germany had but 
57 submarines and of these only 22 were 
oceangoing. Before the German submarine 
fieet could be destroyed 14 million tons of 
allied shipping sank to the bottom of the 
seas. It has been estimated that 20 per- 
cent of the entire allied war effort was tied 
up in antisubmarine warfare. It should be 
a sobering thought to all of us that the Rus- 
sian submarine fleet is now 10 times as large 
as was the German submarine force at the 
beginning of World War II. The Soviets 
have more submarines today than the Ger- 
mans had at any single time during that war. 

Too often we think of this huge fleet Of 
submarines merely in terms of ships that 
might someday lie in wait to sink our mer- 
chant and naval shipping. It is common 
knowledge that the Soviets can now launch 
missiles with ranges of at least 200 miles 
from their submarines. It would take but 
a single such missile accurately placed to 
cripple any one of our seaboard cities. Be- 
fore too long missiles from submarines will 
reach any target in the United States. In 
my opinion, the best protection of our shores 
against missile-firing enemy submarines is 
in setting up submerged barriers of our 
own nuclear-powered attack submarines © 
which can destroy enemy submarines men- 
acing our coasts. 

Fortunately we are, at the moment, ahead 
of the Soviets in the development of the 
nuclear-powered submarine. And, it is by 
far the best antisubmarine weapon we have 
today. We must make certain that we re- 
main,ahead with this antisubmarine wea- 
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pon system and that we build a sufficient 
number of these attack submarines to com- 
bat the Soviet submarine menace. 

The nuclear submarine is a ship that re- 
quires no armament for its own defense. 
The ocean acts as its pretecting screen and 
its armor. As a result, the submarine can 
be made all weapon, rather than part wea- 
pon and part shield, Therefore each of 
these nuclear submarines constitutes a com- 
plete task force in itseif. 

The work ahead is full of challenge for 
us, There is much to do to complete the 
development of an industry to support an 
expanding nuclear Navy. Our new nuclear 
shipbuilding capability is just now being 
tried out. A number of shipyards which 
have begun construction of nuclear ships 
have yet to prove that they can rise to the 
stringent standards of quality and excellence 
which are a necessity for nuclear power. 





We have just scratched the surface in nu- - 


clear technology. The Nautilus traveled 62,- 
560 miles on her first reactor core of which 
over half were while fully submerged. To 
duplicate this performance, a conventionally 
powered submarine having the size and the 
power of the Nautilus would have required 
over 2 million gallons of fuel oil. It would 
take a train of tank cars over a mile and a half 
long to carry this amount of fuel. On her 
second reactor core, the Nautilus steamed a 
total of 91,324 miles of which 85 percent was 
fully submerged. We are now installing in 
her a third reactor core that may take her 
three times as far as her first core. We are 
working on designs which we hope will result 
in even further improvements in perform- 
ance and reduction in cost. 

One final thought I would leave with you: 
the rapidity of change in our modern world. 
There are many examples, but two, one in- 
dustrial and one military, stand out in 
the context of what I have said. 

The industrial one is Near East oil. In 
1901 an Englishman named D’Arcy obtained 
a@ concession to drill for oil in Persia. Every- 
one considered his venture to be highly spec- 
ulative, and events soon proved this to be 
true. By 1908, after many unsuccessful drill- 
ings his resources were exhausted and it had 
been decided to discontinue further drilling. 
Just then oil was struck on the site of an 
ancient fire temple. 

It was this chance discovery which, in the 
short span of 50 years, had a more profound 
effect on the industrial life of Europe and on 
world international affairs than had perhaps 
the events of any similar period in modern 
history. The Suez crisis of 3 years ago has 
amply demonstrated this. 

The second example, the military one, is 
our own Air Force. On August 1, 1907, the 
War Department created an Aeronautical Di- 
vision under the chief signal officer. This 
division consisted of one officer and two en- 
listed men. Only 40 years later that three- 
man organization had expanded to become 
the predominant military arm of the United 
States. ‘Never before in all history has so 
tremendous a military change taken place 
in so short a time. 

The lesson from: these two examples is 
plain. We must expect even more rapid 
changes and displacements in the future. 
Predominance in any field today is no guar- 
antee of position tomorrow. In light of the 
ever-spiraling scientific and technological 
revolution we must be alert; we must antici- 
pate change; we must recognize that no in- 
stitution is so hallowed that it must not be 
examined periodically; we must ever bear in 
mind that the law of life for organizations as 
well as for nations is: “Adapt or perish.” 
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How Bond Rates Affect You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most informative and effective ar- 
ticles which has come to my attention 
on the subject of Government bond in- 
terest rates is the following editorial 
from the September 7, 1959, issue of 
Life magazine: 

How Bonp Rates Arrect You 

Nobody in his right mind thinks that 
Congress would ever imperil the national 
defense by refusing to pay the Pentagon's 
bills. And if it did so there would be such 
an outburst of indignation that Congress 
would get cracking. 

But the reverse of this is happening. The 
management of the public debt is also of 
vital concern. Yet Congress is refusing to 
give the Treasury the powers it needs to 
manage the public debt in a sound and 
orderly way. There has been no outburst 
of public indignation because the issue is 
difficult for laymen to grasp. 

They had better grasp it, for it affects the 
value of their savings and the security of 
their future. By its failure to act, Congress 
is driving up interest rates and adding to 
inflationary pressures. Here are the simple 
facts: ; 

The dead hand of the past—a World War 
I measure passed in 1918—puts a ceiling of 
44%, percent on long-term Government 
bonds and savings bonds. It is these bonds, 
bought by insurance companies, trust funds 
and the savings of individuals, which should 
carry as much as possible of the public debt 
because they check inflation by taking sav- 
ings out of the scramble for goods. 

This 41-year-old ceiling on bond interest 
makes it increasingly harder for the Treas- 
ury to sell new bonds. Institutions and in- 
dividuals, since they can get better rates 
from other securities, refuse to buy them. 
Since 1946, for example, life insurance com- 
panies have reduced their holdings of Gov- 
ernment bonds from 45 percent of their 
assets to a mere 7 percent. Many indi- 
viduals cash in their savings bonds, 

Instead of putting out long-term bonds 
with interest rates high enough to make 
them marketable, the Treasury has been 
forced to raise the needed money by “short- 
term paper” (e.g., 91-day notes), which are 
bought chiefly by commercial banks. Since 
they are virtually the same thing as cash, 
these notes can be used-by the banks to ex- 
pand their loans. They can lend $5 of new 
money for each $1 of Treasury notes they 
own. This has an immediate inflationary 
effect. 

Furthermore, this “monetizing” of the debt 
tends to drive up interest rates as the Gov- 
ernment competes with other borrowers for 
scarce money. In the last fortnight, for 
example, the rate on 91-day notes has just 
risen to 3.8 percent, the highest level since 
the bank crisis of 1933. If this trend con- 
tinues, even short-term interest rates may 
soon exceed the 414 percent ceiling on long- 
term bonds. This freakish result is made 
more likély by Speaker RaysuRN’s announce- 
ment last week that Congress won’t act this 
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year on the President’s*reiterated request 
for lifting the interest ceiling. Such inac- 
tion undermines the dollar by raising doubts 
abroad as to its soundness and damages the 
Government’s credit, just as it does the econ- 
omy itself. 

Some leaders are urging the President, on 
his return, to take the issue to the voters 
as he did on labor reform. If Congress ad- 
journs without action, the President may 
call it back in special session. But voters 
themselves can help speed the necessary ac- 
tion by letting their Congressmen know that 
they back the President. He has stated the 
issue very clearly: 

“The vital interests of all Americans are 
at stake because excessive reliance on short- 
term financing can have grave consequences 
for the purchasing power of the dollar. 
* * * Let me state as plainly as I can that 
this is not legislation to increase interest 
rates. * * * We always seek to borrow as 
cheaply as we can. * * * To prohibit the 
Treasury from paying the market price for 
long-term money is just as impracticable 
as telling the Defense Department that it 
cannot pay the fair market price for 'a piece 
of equipment. The result would be the same 
in either case: the Government could not 
get what it needs.” 





Tribute to Commodore A. J. Spriggs, 
Adviser to the Director, Electronics 
Division, Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past 10 months, Commodore A, J. 
Spriggs, vice president in charge of east- 
ern operations, Packard-Bell Electronics, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., has served as 
w.o.c. adviser to the Director of the Elec- 
tronics Division, providing technical ad- 
vice on electronics industrial mobiliza- 
tion activities of the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. A career 
of service in the U.S. Navy in electronics 
and communications, and a period of 
years of experience in responsible posi- 
tions in the electronics industries formed 
an ideal background for this assignment. 
Commodore Spriggs is a graduate of 
the U.S. Naval Academy, subsequently, 
he completed a year of graduate work 
at the Postgraduate School there, and 
earned an M.S. degree in radio engineer- 
ing at the graduate school, Yale Uni- 
versity. Commodore Spriggs is a senior 
member, Institute of Radio Engineers, a 
member of the American Society of 
Naval Engineers, the American Ord- 
nance Association, the American Radio 
Relay League, and other professional 
groups. He is married and on comple- 
tion of his tour of duty will reside in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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A study by the’Electronics Division of 
available data revealed a serious lack. of 
adequate information on the operations 
of that segment of the electronics indus- 
tries group which produces radar, sonar, 
missile guidance devices, communica- 
tions equipment and the like. Since the 
defense of our country is dependent 
upon adequate capacity to produce these 
devices, it was determined that a survey 
of the manufacturing establishments 
engaged in producing them’ in 1958 be 
initiated. 

Commodore Spriggs performed with 
distinction the assignment of develop- 
ing a program for surveying the com- 
mercial, industrial, and military elec- 
tronics and equipment industry. He 
secured the concurrence of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and other interested 
Government agencies as well as a cross- 
section of industry representatives in his 
plans for the most comprehensive survey 
of its kind ever undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment. This involved the develop- 
ment of a schedule for reporting, to- 
gether with comprehensive instructions, 
to elicit information on shipments, mili- 
tary backlogs, and in some cases factory 
inventories, for 64 separate product 
categories of commercial, industrial, and 
military electronics equipment from 
some 2,000 plants. 

When the survey is completed, a study 
will be prepared and disseminated to the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
and others concerned with mobilization 
readiness to form the basis for policy 
decisions. 'The results of the survey will 
also be published for the benefit of 
management people in the electronics in- 
dustries. Because of its great commod- 
ity detail it will be an especially val- 
uable tool for management’s use in 
planning expansions of production 
eapacity, for components as well as 
equipment. . 

Among his other major achievements 
are the consultation with officials on 
OCDM on programs relating to emer- 
gency radio communications during a 
mobilization period and consultation 
with other Government agencies and 
members of the electronic industries on 
needed revisions of order M-17 and 
and direction 4 to BDSA regulation No. 
2. These orders have to do with de- 
liveries of products needed to insure 
meeting defense requirements and the 
equitable distribution of the defense 
load on producers of certain electronic 
products. 

Upon completion of his full-time duty 
status in the Electronics Division, Com- 
modore Spriggs joined the ranks of the 
National Defense Executive Reserve. 
With the concurrence of officials of his 
company, he has agreed to serve if 
needed in the adminstration of elec- 
tronics production programs during 
mobilization. 

Commendation is due the officials of 
Packard-Bell Electronics for their fine 
contribution to the defense effort in mak- 
ing it possible for Commodore Spriggs to 
serve full time in the mobilization read- 
iness work of the Electronic Division for 
more than 10 months. 
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On August 25, H. Herbert Hughes, Act- 
ing Administrator of the Business and 
Defense Services Administration, pre- 
sented to Commodore Spriggs on behalf 
of Secretary of Commeree Frederick H. 
Mueller a certificate of merit in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding Government 
service during the past 10 months. In 
addition, the Secretary gave Commodore 
Spriggs a personal letter of congratula- 
tions. Mr. Hughes also tendered to 
Commodore Spriggs a flag which Con-. 
gressman DONALD L. JAcKSON had caused 
to be flown over the Capitol as a token 
of recognition of his service to the Na- 
tion, the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, and the Department of 
Commerce. Mr, Hughes also presented 
a letter from BDSA Administrator H. B. 
McCoy expressing appreciation for his 
services, 


Lesson for Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
four boys left the United States for Rus- 
sia to be returned to their parents’ cus- 
tody. The Illinois court’s decision re- 
leasing these boys is noteworthy and, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Buffalo Evening News, 
Buffalo, N.Y., on September 1, 1959. 

LESSON FoR Moscow 


We wish the Moscow newspapers would 
print the full text of a decision by an Illi- 
nois appellate court’s chief justice releasing 
four boys to the custody of their Russian 
parents who returned to Moscow. But we 
doubt that they have or will. 

Justice Thomas E. Kluczynski overruled a 
previous decision that the boys could not be 
restored to their parents until there was 
proof that they would have a praper home in 
Russia. Taking note of their desire to be 
reunited with their parents, the judge spelled 
out a humane concept of the sacredness of 
family ties that the Kremlin might well 
ponder. 

“Although we feel our principles and phi- 
losophies are better for the civilized, peace- 
loving world,” said the judge, “it is not in 
keeping with the American principles that 
we should force or induce by duress belief in 
them. The court cannot base its opinion 
* * * upon the proposition that the natural 
parents, possessed of a sacred and legally 
recognized right to the care and custody of 
their children, have embraced a creed not in 
keeping with our own.” F 

If there were any reporters for Tass or 
Pravda present in the court, they no doubt 
skipped the judge’s remarks after a Soviet 
Embassy secretary thanked him for his 
“human act.” The philosophy that guided 
him in his decision, said Justice Kluczynski, 
represents a respect for family ties that 
the Soviet leaders should adopt in their 
treatment of the thousands of prisoners of 
war held in slave labor camps despite solemn 
promises that they would be restored to 
their homeland. The longer they are sep- 
arated from their families, said the judge, 
“the more serious becomes the problem.” 
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Veto Happy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, consid- 
erable criticism has been expressed by 
independent and Republican newspapers 
as to the President’s veto of the public- 
works appropriation bill. 

Many leading economists and con- 
servationists felt that the no-new-start 
policy in connection with flood-control 
and water-conservation programs was 
shortsighted, expensive, and perilous. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Kansas City Star, a newspaper which 
is seldom critical of the Republican ad- 
ministration, expressed on Monday, Au- 
gust 31, 1959, the concensus of the great 
majority of people who reside in the 
Midwest area. It will be noted that the 
Star points out the Congress is not ex- 
pected to surrender its responsibility to 
the Bureau of the Budget; neither is the 
Congress expected to surrender its re- 
sponsibility to the President. But many 
people throughout the country seem to 
be under the impression that these re- 
sponsibilities have already been sur- 
rendered to the man in the White House. 

Actually, what has happened, govern- 
ment by veto is the order of the day. 
A veto-happy constitutional lame duck 
who follows the advice of those least 
able to counsel is rejecting good sound 
legislation with reckless abandon. 

Progress in flood control and water 
conservation. suffered a terrible setback, 
Mr. Speaker, by the veto of the Presi- 
dent—and when the veto was sustained. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the editorial 
as part of my remarks: 

ACTIVE RIVER DEVELOPMENT MusT CONTINUE 

The President’s veto comes as a shock to 
the supporters of flood control and water 
conservation. Maybe some of the projects 
around the country are open to criticism. 
We don’t know. But as it applies to this 
part of the country it is a very conservative 
bill. Nationwide, it adds only $30 million 
to the Budget Bureau recommendations. 
The argument is over the total obligation 
in future years. 

It is hard to see this bill as substantially 
more inflationary in this critical period than 
the recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget. The question of how much the 
country should attempt to do at one time 
is, of course, open to individual judgment. 
In his veto, the President called on Congress 
to eliminate all projects that had not been 
approved by the Budget Bureau. In effect, 
he implied that the one final authority is the 
Bureau. On that we can’t agree. Congress 
carries very large responsibilities for the 
development of the United States. 

Today a large part of this country is sub- 
ject to destruction by floods and withering 
by drought. Yet the means for protecting 
itself against floods and for storing the waters 
of its rivers have been recognized for a 
generation. 

In some areas splendid progress has heen 
made. But until all the major river systems 
are brought under control the Nation will 
have to accept prodigious waste. It will have 
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to bow to destruction by floods. It will 
watch its most precious resouree—water— 
roll away to the sea. For a great nation to 
resign itself to such waste would be out- 
rageous. , 

In the Kaw Valley the river control pro- 
gram is still in an early stage. In the last 
decade only one reservoir project, Tuttle 
Creek, has been started. For this basin 
the river bill proposed. only one new start, 
the Wilson Dam. It is a small one. The 
Budget Bureau’s position would hold back 
the Kaw River development for years. 

Such delays don’t save money. They sim- 
ply delay the timé of investment in essential 
projects. Each year of delay in the Kaw 
Valley adds a year to the risk of another 
billion dollar flood. Each year of delay, 
priceless water flows down the Kaw to be 
eventually dumped as waste in the Guif of 
Mexico. 

Opponents of river development like to 
refer to all appropriation bills as pork bar- 
rel. This prejudicial term is a_ special 
favorite of some private utilities. Many 
electric utilities have carried legitimate fear 
of public power expansion to the extreme 
of opposing all Federal dams. Not one of 
the reservoirs planned for.the Kaw Valley 
is intended to produce power but they 
aroused persistent private power opposition. 

We don’t doubt that Congress is quite ca- 
pable of including some unjustified proj- 
ects. But the overall figures hardly indi- 
cate that it is a runaway bill. Certainly the 
country doesn’t expect Congress to surrender 
its responsibilities to the Bureau of the 
Budget. By the nature of its work a Budget 
Bureau, present or future, can’t be expected 
to be a leader in the development of the 
United States. 

The majority leaders of Congress indicate 
that they will try to override the veto. That 
seems to be a natural and proper reaction. 
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Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Northern Virginia Sun of Fri- 
day, August 28, 1959: 

THE PROBLEM OF AIR TRANSPORTATION: 
PLANES FOR THE MARINES 


For the past several weeks, a House Armed 
Services Subcommittee has been investigat- 
ing the adequacy of air transportation in 
the. event of a mobilization. This is an ex- 
cellent idea, particularly in view of the con- 
troversy over the point among the military 
services, 

It may be, however, that the Congressmen 
have the cart before the horse. 

Everyone talks about limited war as the 
worst threat we face at the moment. 
Shouldn't we prepare, then, for air transport 
in case of limited war? 

We haven't, for example, enough air trans- 
portation now to get a battalion of combat 
ready marines out of the Caribbean in 72 
hours, let alone to Burope or Asia where the 
fights are more likely to come. 

The service weekly Navy Times said re- 
cently that “senior Marine Corps officers” 
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had told them that the corps could not get 
troops into the Caribbean as fast today as 
they did into Lebanon a year ago. The rea- 
son given was that the Air Force cannot get 
the planes together and ready to go as fast 
as the marines can assemble the troops. 

Last summer, the marines got a second 
battalion into Lebanon in 72 hours» It was 
mostly a happy combination of circum- 
stances which made this possible. Every 
available bit of corps air transport was 
poised at the time to haul Marine Corps re- 
servists to summer training. The planes 
were diverted to the Lebanon airlift and did 
the job. 

The Marine Corps is designed and trained 
to fight limited actions over a comparative- 
ly short period of time and then turn the 
job over to units prepared to make a long 
stand. They establish a beachhead and 
punch a hole through for the Army. This 
means a lot of men and supplies in a hurry 
and fast replenishment. You don’t get this 
when you have to work through a second 
party, which is the Air Force’s part, when 
it is neither organized for your type of fight 
nor designed to meet your needs. 

There may possibly be one best answer. 
Why not give the marines the planes and 
men to fly them so they won’t be like the 
man standing in the rain waiting for a taxi 
when the need arises? If this isn’t feasible, 
the Air Force might assign some transport 
squadrons to the corps. 

Any other solution is liable to result in a 
lot of unnecessary casualties on some far- 
away beachhead. 





Passage of Des Plaines Wildlife Area Leg- 
islation Vital to Illinois Recreation 
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HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an item of legislation, H.R. 3894, 
which may die in committee in these last 
few days of the session and upon which 
action should be taken without further 
delay. 

This bill directs the Army and the Gen- 
eral Services Administration to transfer 
to the State of -Illinois approximately 
2,400 acres attached to the Joliet Arsenal 
grounds as wildlife hunting, game pre- 
serve, and recreational area adjoining 
the Des Plaines and Kankakee Rivers. 
This 2,400 acres should provide not only 
a wildlife and game preserve but also a 
fine recreation ground. 

The Army, however does not wish to 
give up any rights to the 1,500 acres 
south of the present preserve and wants 
to substitute another area of the present 
preserve. This substitute area has been 
carefully inspected and pronounced to be 
totally unsatisfactory. The Army argues 
that it needs the other area for military 
maneuvering purposes. Even without 
the 4,000 acres in question, the Army 
would have 39,000 acres for maneuvers. 
It would seem to me that the Army could 
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do some pretty extensive maneuvering 
in 39,000 acres, 

It would be a shame for Congress to 
adjourn without concurring with the 
Senate action on this bill which is not 
only in the interest of the citizens of Il- 
linois but concerns everyone interested 
in the preservation of our Nation’s public 
recreational areas. 





The Student and His Education: The 
Compelling Intangibles 
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HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a timely and excellent address 
by Dr. Edward K. Graham, dean of Bos- 
ton University’s College of Liberal Arts 
and Graduate School, entitled “The 
Student and His Education: The Com- 
pelling Intangibles.” 

Dean Graham delivered the address 
at the plenary session of the 12th an- 
nual Student Congress of the United 
States National Student Association, in 
Urbana, Ill., on August 24, 1959. 

Dean Graham points out that what is 
needed most in this day and age is a 
spiritual rebirth in education, as pre- 
requisite to the plans and programs that 
we are developing for the next decade. 
He also emphasizes that our colleges and 
universities have to provide the stimulus, 
the order of intellectual excitement and 
the climate of independence that will 
attract and hold the best minds we have, 
and keep them stimulated. 

Prior to coming to Boston University 
in 1956, Dean Graham served as chancel- 
lor of the Women’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1950-56, dean 
of faculties, Washington University, 
1948-50, and assistant to the president, 
1937-40, and secretary of the university, 
1940-47, of Cornell University. He is a 
past president of the Association for 
Higher Education (NEA). I feel his re- 
marks will prove to be mentally stimulat- 
ing to Members of Congress. 

The address follows: 

THE STUDENT AND His EDUCATIONS THE 

COMPELLING INTANGIBLES 
(By Edward K. Graham) 

The general theme of the 12th annual 
Student Congress, “The Student and His 
Education: Views and Previews,” is most pro- 
vocative. It could take you almost anywhere. 
One look at the brilliantly conceived pro- 
gram suggests that it is doing exactly that. 

One place where the theme takes us is the 
irrepressible question: Is the American uni- 
versity man obsolete? 

This is a fair enough question. I do not 
propose to answer it—not now anyway. That 
is fair enough too. The answer has to come 
from the American university man. 

At high flood tide of World War II, Carl 
Becker took an incisive look at what we 
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called, in those days of our innocence, the 
postwar world. “We cannot recover the 
past,” he said, “but we can, within the limits 
set by nature and history and our own intel- 
ligence and resolution, make the future.” He 
went on to say that we make the future either 
by default or on purpose, and “since we help 
to make the future in any case, it is better 
to make it not by letting things ride, but by 
having some idea of where things ought to 
go and doing whatever is possbile to make 
them go in that direction.” 

Mr. Becker called the essay in which this 
quotation appeared, “How new will the bet- 
ter world be?” Prophet that he was, he was 
suggesting that the postwar world was not 
going to be particularly new, and that there 
was considerable doubt that it would be any 
better, unless somebody tried to do some- 
thing about it. 

In this year of grace, 1959, those of us 
whose lives are bound up in higher educa- 
tion stand at about the same point that Mr. 
Baker stood back in 1943. Of course we are 
not involved in anything resembling a shoot- 
ing war (except when somebody tries to 
revise the curriculum), but there are some 
interesting parallels. There is that awesome 
phenomenon that Barbara Ward has called 
“the deafening patter of little feet.” The 
demographers—not to mention colleges and 
universities—are suffering a traumatic ex- 
perience as a result of the explosion in the 
human population. The ornithologists have 
been puzzled for years by the decline in the 
stork population. The answer is very sim- 
ple. The storks are working themselves to 
death. 

There is something inexorable about this 
whole business of numbers. Looking at the 
years ahead, there is a temptation to be- 
lieve that we shall not have our colleges and 
universities as we know them, but some- 
thing else. This involves us in the national 
pastime of postexplosion planning. How 
many students can we handle? Will there 
be 3 million or 6 million in college in 1970? 
What are we going to do about the utiliza- 
tion of resources? Are community colleges 
the answer? What about Federal aid to 
education and a national scholarship pro- 
gram? Where did that loyalty oath come 
from? Where are we going to get the fac- 
ulties? As a matter of fact, we get the im- 
pression that virtually every question has 
been asked except, “who put the overalls in 
Mrs. Murphy’s chowder?” 

That these questions have occupied so 
much time and attention is a healthy sign. 
The disposition is not to let things ride, as 
Mrs. Becker put it, but rather to have some 
idea of where things ought to go and to do 
whatever we can to make them go in that 
direction. Admittedly we have before us a 
gigantic task relating to such tangibles as 
dormitories, dining halls, financial resources, 
teaching and administrative staffs, organiza- 
tions, devices for teaching more people in 
less time, and all the rest. There is, how- 
ever, a real danger’that in our preoccupa- 
tion with what to do about the sheer quan- 
titative aspects of “the deafening patter of 
little feet” that we may lose sight of our 
aims, while as someone has said, we urge 
each other to redouble our efforts. As the 
theme of our conference so succinctly sug- 
gests, education is an individual matter, 
and it happens only ina human being. The 
theme is “The student and his education.” 
Tt is not “Six million students and where 
can we put them?” 

As we move into the years ahead, these 
tangible things which are prerequisites for 
feeding so many warm bodies, getting them 
bedded down, seeing that they have enough 
teachers to go around, and so on, will be 
very important indeed. 

But things are only part of the picture. 
As the late Alan Gregg has reminded us, 
when we are talking about colleges and 
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universities we ought not to ask, “What is 
the setup?” We ought to ask “What is 
the story?” Even more than by things, the 
story will be told by certain compelling in- 
tangibles. These compelling intangibles 
will have a lot to do with shaping the 
course of colleges and universities. They 
may even help provide the answer to that 
irrepressible question: Is American univer- 
sity man obsolete? 

Education, like all living things, is in- 
evitably and drastically affected by the 
surrounding tissue—by the nature of the 
campus where ‘it takes place. If we are 
going to talk about colleges and universities 
as the surrounding tissue, we ought to have 
some agreement on what they are. Anyone 
who has read the assorted brochures, press 
releases, and various other publications that 
are put out by well-intended but totally 
misguided public relations departments, or 
who has talked with alumni, faculty, and 
others who are interested, is well aware that 
our institutions are many things to many 
people—alumni meetings, a crusade in com- 
munity service, a gigantic enterprise in hu- 
man relations, a royal highway to economic 
success, a royal highway to social success, a 
disbursing agent, a receiving agent, one long 
committee meeting, a lot of papers to be 
written, a parking problem, an assemblage 
of vice presidents, a building project, IBM 
systems, and a lot of other things. 

Somewhere in all these images, there must 
be some common denominator of purpose, 
some basic commitment, to which everyone 
could subscribe. 


Looking at it one way, a university might - 


be conceived as a place where people come 
to learn something that they have never 
learned before and a place where, through 
research, people try to find out something 
that nobody has ever found out before. But 
they have an added function. This relates 
to the intangibles—what colleges and uni- 
versities stand for. Learning things that 
you have never learned before, and being 
part of something where people find out 
something ‘that nobody has ever found out 
before, relate to freedom of inquiry and 
freedom of thought. They relate to inde- 
pendence of the human spirit and the quest 
for truth. In this, then, colleges and uni- 
versities are a symbol not only of freedom, 
but of the responsibility for freedom of 
thought and freedom of inquiry that is in- 
herent among free peoples. 

In this sense, the mission of the university 
is to focus the attention of our society upon 
the possible (but not absolutely guaranteed) 
accomplishment of something good, rather 
than upon the avoidance of error. 

The idea of the university was a lot easier 
to grasp when the university first appeared 
on our horizons in the 12th century. The 
university was simply a guild—that is what 
the word “universities” meant. It was the 
guild of masters and scholars. Before there 
were classrooms buildings and dormitories, 
before there was a college president, or a 
board of trustees, when there were no deans, 
only demons to be exorcised, there was a 
college or university—the guild of masters 
and scholars meeting in learned pursuit in 
a cathedral courtyard. Centuries ago, some- 
one said that the University of Paris was 
bati en hommes, that is—built of men, a 
community of men. Nobody has ever im. 
proved on that definition. 

These universities, then, “built of men,” 
had as their basis a permeating humanistic 
tradition. They came on our horizon with 
the renaissance of the 12th century. The 
first and great compelling intangible which 
shaped the mission of higher education in 
the years of its birth was nothing more or 
less than a dream—an uplifting of the human 
spirit in the wake of stand-pat convention- 
alism and intellectual apathy that had char- 
acterized Western Europe (with the excep- 
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tion of a few voices crying in the wilder. 
ness) from the time of Boethius to the time 
of Abelard. This dream is a vital thing. It 
runs like a bright scarlet thread through 
nine centuries of man’s effort to do some- 
thing about himself. 

Modern university man owes a lot to the 
dream of the devout clerics of Paris aud 
Bologna, but his is the world of here-and- 
now. His education is affected primarily 
by what happens at Antioch and California, 
at Agnes Scott and Ohio State. The Amer- 
ican campus is his surrounding tissue. Ade- 
quately to carry forward our role as critic 
and constituent, we need a clear view of the 
unique character of higher education in this 
country, as it exists today. 

American colleges and universities, as 
President deKiewiet pointed out in an in- 
cisive analysis some 5 years ago, rests on the 
two pillars of quantity and excellence. In 
contrast to European institutions where 
academic tradition looks primarily toward 
the education of an intellectual elite, col- 
leges and universities in this country are 
characterized by their infinite variety. 
Higher education in America is conducted 
as a mass enterprise, and within this enter- 
prise, all shapes and sizes and conditions 
of institutions are included. Each attempts 
to carry forward its particular mission, and 
at the same time, to be good at it. 

The great challenge to American higher 
education lies in the assignmert which it 
has perhaps unconsciously assumed—edu- 
cation of vast numbers, and the achieve- 
ment of excellence at the same time. Per- 
haps the challenge will always be here, but 
we make a start toward meeting it when 
we acknowledge the fact that excellence can 
best be appraised in the light of the specific 
mission which any institution has chosen 
for itself, and the success with which that 
mission is carried out. 

Perhaps the most important element in 
determining the true worth of an institu- 
tion is the genius or spirit of the place. 
Here we are dealing with one of the most 
important of the compelling intangibles. 
Every college campus worthy of the name, 
has a personality, and even a character al- 
most as distinct as the character-_of per- 
sonality of an individual. Conceivably, this 
personality or character—this individual- 
ity—may be in some danger of getting lost 
as colleges and universities are caught up 
in pressures of conformity to the public 
image of what a college or university ought 
to be. Nevertheless, of all our national ‘in- 
stitutions, our colleges and universities 
stand as the one best hope for individualism, 
for independence from the insecure to- 
getherness that has produced the junior- 
executive syndrome—that peculiar combi- 
nation of symptoms that has kept sociologies 
and novelists happily writing, and suburban 
realtors just plain happy. 

It has been increasingly popular in recent 
years to bewail the sad state of the indi- 
vidual in an age of mass civilization. This 
seems to beg the question. The trouble 
seems to be not that we have too much civi- 
lization but that we have too many indi- 
viduals. A civilization, after all, is only a 
conglomeration of individuals. Daniel 
Boone thought he was a victim of mass 
civilization when he could hear his neigh- 
bor’s dog bark, and moved on, My neighbors 
think they are victims of mass civilization 
when they hear my dog bark, and wish I 
would move. The whole thing is relative. 
What we are up against is as nothing com- 
pared to what your children and my grand- 
children will see on this earth. In the year 
2059 these may well be known as the good 
old days of 1959. The problem of the indi- 
vidual, and more particularly the individu- 
alist, is to develop his powers and bring his 
influence to bear in such a way that he helps 
make the kind of society in which he wants 
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to live. And he works not with the society 
that he wishes he had, but with the society 
he has got. 

As the education of the individual is con- 
ditioned by the surrounding tissues—that is, 
the colleges and universities in which it 
takes place—so are colleges and universities 
affected by the society in which they exist. 
The surrounding social tissue which we 
should influence for good may, in turn, ex- 
ert pressures that shape our existence ad- 
versely. 

It was suggested earlier that our colleges 
and universities are our one best hope in 
this country for maintaining independence 
of thought and freedom from that type of 
conformity which compels us more and 
more in the direction of the lowest common 
denominator of acceptable mediocrity. Is it 
possible that one reason for the declining 
prestige of our institutions may be 
that they have lost, in many instances, 
that peculiar individuality, that some- 
what cantankerous independence, that set 
them off and distinguished them from 
other benevolent corporations such as the 
more enlightened industrial firms? Is it our 
job to turn out a phenomenon that might 
be called “the man in the gray flannel mor- 
tarboard”? If colleges and universities re- 
flect in their thinking, and in their profes- 
sion of faith, the lowest common denomi- 
nator of acceptable viewpoints on social is- 
sues or if they reflect no viewpoints at all, 
they do not justify their existence as centers 
of forward-looking and progressive thought. 

This is a problem that everyone ought to 
ponder in a generation when such a high 
percentage of our adult population is college 
educated. Going to college in and of itself 
is no longer a mark of distinction. It has 
become a prerequisite to status, and as more 
people go, the prestige factor will decline. 
Among the advantages most frequently as- 
serted by our palpitating public relations 
Officers is the economic advantage, closely 
followed by the social advantage. Both ad- 
vantages are badly overstated, and the prod- 
uct of misguided people who frequently are 
themselves eloquent evidence of the futility 
of a college education that didn’t take. 

We have spoken of climates of opinion and 
public attitudes as a force which may work 
adversely in certain respects in the develop- 
ment of colleges and universities in the years 
ahead, through an overly sensitive response— 
on the part of colleges—to what they think 
the public wants them to be. I believe that 
the public wants the colleges first and fore- 
most to be good. The public relations people 
have not adequately understood this im- 
portant fact yet. 

But let me give you an example of what 
happens when an institution takes a realistic 
look at what it has to offer, and a realistic 
look at what people want. When Harvard 
celebrated its 300th anniversary in 1936, 
John R. Tunis—I think it was—made a 
rather careful study of his class of 1911 as 
part of the reunion activities and reported 
on what his classmates had been up to during 
the 25 years since they got out of college. 
I don’t remember all of his conclusions, but 
one of them I shall never forget. “The class 
of 1911,” he said, “illustrates the futility of 
college men in general and Harvard men in 
particular.” 

Now, Harvard in those days was generally 
regarded as a place for Boston Brahmins, 
plus a few odd-balis, squares, and assorted 
misfits from the back country. There was 
the Business School of course, for normal 
people, but*they kept that across the river, so 
that it would not contaminate anybody. 

Look at the difference today in the public 
image of Harvard. Starting shortly after the 
war, Harvard made an accelerated effort to 
get across the idea that Harvard was for 
excellence wherever it could find it. The 
response has been amazing. People want 
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excellence. Rightly or wrongly—and I think 
it is rightly—the public image of Harvard 
has changed from that of a relatively iso- 
lated phenomenon on the educational scene 
to that of a great university which has con- 
siderable significance for boys from East St. 
Louis, for example, provided they have 
enough on the ball to get in. This has been 
one of the best jobs in the history of public 
relations in higher education, honestly and 
eloquently relating what an institution has 
to offer, to what prospective college students 
really want. 

College students want excellence and they 
want it in terms not of abstractions and gen- 
eralizations, but in terms of meaningful ex- 
perience. They want it in relation to the 
times in which they will live. 

These times of great social change, with 
times of even greater change in prospect, are 
another of the compelling intangibles basic 
to our previews of the student and his educa- 
tion. 

A rather remarkable conference was held 
in Salonika within the past month, under 
the sponsorship of the World Council of 
Churches. The conference was addressed to 
the responsibility of the church in areas of 
rapid social change. Here are some impres- 
sions from an account given me by Dean 
Muelder, of our school of theology, who came 
back from Salonika amazingly uplifted in 
spirit—even for a Methodist minister. 

The conference involved all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. There were economists, so- 
ciologists, political scientists, and a variety 
ofr other academic people, as well as repre- 
sentatives from the various churches partici- 
pating in the World Council. And they came 
from some 38 countries—from Western Eu- 
rope and the NATO countries, from Japan 
and the Philippines, from the Middle East, 
India, the Belgian Congo, from Nigeria, Li- 
beria, Ghana, and so on. 

I was profoundly interested in one or two 
of the observations that Dean Muelder had 
to offer. In this gathering of the old and 
the young countries of the world it had be- 
come clear that a young country accepts re- 
sponsibility for leadership, and produces 
leaders, once there is motivation for leader- 
ship. This can take the form of an expres- 
sive nationalism, as opposed to an aggressive 
nationalism or a defensive nationalism. 

A second point brought out very strongly 
was that university people from countries 
which were consciously aware that they were 
undergoing rapid social change were con- 
vinced that you do not get at social problems 
in education except by an interdisciplinary 
approach; that we have long passed the 
time when isolated subject matter ap- 
proaches can serve effectively to bring to 
bear university resources upon the problems 
of society. The import, I suppose, is not to 
eliminate specialism, but rather to empha- 
size the interdependence of fields of knowl- 
edge, and the need for integrated education— 
particularly in the social sciences—for pro- 
ductive citizenship in our time. 

Now all of this set up a provocative train 
of thought. First of all, there are many 
types of social change in the world today, 
over and beyond those which we identify in 
the wake of the dramatic birth of young na- 
tions like Ghana. These changes take place 
in the older countries. They are taking 
place in America, and at a rate that is vir- 
tually fantastic. 

This business of social change and higher 
education is a fascinating thing. The wan- 
dering scholars of the middle ages, the de- 
vout clerics of Paris and Bologna, Oxford up 
to the time of John and Charles Wesley— 
dedicated men- worshipping God and the 
new humanism and the new science all in 
the same breath—were clearly conditioned to 
their centuries, There was liberal education 
as it came to America, designed to provide 
teachers for the proper instruction of youth, 
physicians for caring for them while they 
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were in this world, and ministers for seeing 
that they were headed in the right direction 
when they passed on to the next one. 

Now we are in a century when education 
would appear as the best hope for pointing 
the way toward living with other peoples 
on this contracted planet, and living with 
each other at home. This business of living 
with each other at home we usually think 
of as minority problems. 

The first minority to hit these shores were 
the white protestants, who were outnum- 
bered by the Indians and who came over 
here protesting against some protestants 
back home in England. Then there were 
the Irish. Then there were the Jews. Then 
there was the Negro, after Reconstruction 
when we got started on the long and un- 
romantic road toward meaningful citizen- 
ship. Finally, there is the fifth minority— 
women. To these last, only this affectionate 
and unpatronizing word in passing: you will 
get what you want, because you deserve it 
and you have what it takes. Of course you 
will have to play by men’s rules to get it. 
But this will not be hard. The hard part 
will be getting men to play by men’s rules. 

What I am getting at is that there is no 
such thing as a majority any more. Every- 
body belongs to a minority of one sort or 
another. And we all need each other. 

During the Korean war, American sol- 
diers added a new word to the vocabulary— 
“gook.” They hed heard the Korean use it, 
and so they used it to designate Koreans. 
They did not know that the Koreans were 
talking about them: I think it was my Ko- 
rean colleague David Kim who told me that 
“gook” means anybody who is not from 
wherever you happen to be from—in other 
words, a foreigner. Everybody is a “gook” 
to somebody. All of us “gooks,” faced with 
the happy necessity of living with all the 
other ‘“gooks” in this world, are aware that 
an education which does not take this happy 
necessity into account and do something 
with it, is no education at all. 

An educated American must know the lan- 
guage of some of the other peoples of the 
world, their culture, and their ethics, other- 
wise he is not a well educated American. 
There is no substitution for excellence in 
world understanding. I have seen the data 
on Americans who have been returned home 
from foreign service—both for the Govern- 
ment and for business—because they were 
not intellectually or emotionally equipped to 
de the job. The numbers run into the thou- 
sands; each represents, in a way, a failure 
in international relations. Each represents 
a failure in education. . : 

What we need most of all is a spiritual 
rebirth in education, as prerequisite to the 
plans and programs that we are developing 
for the next decade. Our colleges and uni- 
versities have to provide the stimulus, the 
order of intellectual excitement, and the cli- 
mate of independence that will attract and 
hold the best minds we have—and keep 
them stimulated. 

If there is to be a spiritual rebirth, then 
we have to look to the source of the excite- 
ment that brought the barefoot scholars to 
Oxford and Paris and Bologna those centur- 
ies ago; the excitement that followed in the 
wake of the great land-grant colleges, the 
peoples’ universities, of the 19th century, the 
excitement pioduced by the rarified atmos- 
phere of the graduate schools at the Hopkins 
and at the University of Chicago at the be- 
ginning of this century. We need new ideas 
from somewhere. 

The recent history of the United States 
National Student Association has produced 
some of the best—and certainly some of the 
most stimulating—thinking that we have 
had. Perhaps the excitement that brings to 
not-so-barefoot scholars to Urbana for this 
12th annual student congress suggests that 
the spiritual rebirth may be already on its 
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way. Take if you will, the commitments of 
the US. National Student Association. Com- 
pare them with the commitments of Andrew 
Dixon White who, 80 years before NSA was 
founded, envisaged “a system of self-gov- 
ernment, administered by the students them- 
selves.” A university as Mr. White saw it, 
was for the development of a higher order of 
man, for “the development of the individual 
man in all his nature, in all his powers, as 
a being intellectual,-moral, and religious * * * 
and bringing the powers of the man thus 
developed to bear usefully upon society.” 

To bear usefully upon society, this is the 
ultimate test of whether or not American 
university man is to become obsolete. I can 
give now my own judgment on the question 
that I asked on this point at the outset. He 
is far from it; a lot farther than my genera- 
tion in college was. His great opportunity 
and challenge is to help his institution from 
becoming obsolescent; to lend it his strength 
and his support in the job before it. 

What will the story be in the years ahead? 
How new will the bigger university be? Not 
so new, in all probability. All of us have 
a profound moral obligation to give, to the 
limit of our ability, educational opportunity 
to those who come to us in seriousness of 
purpose and who really should go to college. 
We have a moral obligation, furthermore, to 
give our support to national scholarship and 
Joan programs designed to provide college 
education for the thousands of superior stu- 
dents who would otherwise be excluded for 
financial reasons. 

Moral obligation does not, however, re- 
quire that we abandon our original mission 
and purpose on any individual campus. No 
Well established and successfully operating 
institution is going to change its dimensions 
to the extent that it will destroy what it has 
built, in terms of excellence, over the long 
years. There is, I think, considerable lati- 
tude remaining in our institutions in han- 
dling the increased number of applications 
that are flooding in upon us. This latitude 
lies in elimination of that considerable seg- 
ment of the college and university popula- 
tion which probably has no business being 
there in the first place. 

If our colleges and universities should, in 
their efforts to accommodate numbers, or to 
collect tuition, destroy what they have built 
over the long years in terms of excellence, 
then indeed we should not have our institu- 
tions as we know them, but something else. 
Will Amherst stop being Amherst? Will 
Cornell stop being Cornell? Will the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts stop being the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts? There is every 
reason to believe that they will do nothing 
of the sort. 

Amherst will doubtlessly bring every re- 
source to bear, within her mission and its 
purpose, to meet the demands upon her, but 
she has no moral obligation to educate 
everyone who wants to go to Amherst—only 
as many of them as she can wisely serve. 

Cornell will keep on being Cornell, with 
a few more cyclotrons and the many-headed 
Hydra of the State University system to help 
take the heat off. 

The University of Massachusetts will con- 
tinue to be the vital, progressive, and ex- 
panding land-grant institution that it is— 
the people’s University of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. But it will build 
upon its recent and productive history only 
if the will of the people of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts can recognize its 
great potential, and can 
sources sO urgently needed and so recently 
denied. 

It seems most unlikely that our institu- 
tions will not change their personality and 
character, and tear down what they have 
built up over the long years in terms of 
excellence, simply to accommodate num- 
bers. Like most prophesies, this is true only 
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within certain limitations. State universi- 
ties and, more particularly, State university 
systems, are going to expand in response to 
@ demand, or in response to what somebody 
thinks is a demand, and they will do this 
both by enlarging existing plants and by 
building new ones. Privately endowed in- 
stitutions, perhaps to a lesser extent, will 
similarly undergo physical modification. 
Virtually all types of institutions undergo 
changes from time to time. They simply 
undergo more changes at some times than 
they do at others. 

But there is a third type of institution. 
It calls itself privately endowed, but in 
reality it is tuition supported. More and 
more institutions fall into this category. It 
is my conviction that, whatever the type of 
institution, the money that a student pays 
for his tuition should go directly into serv- 
ices to the student, and should not go into 
plant or fringe operations that do not relate 
directly to his education. The tuition- 
supported institution may or may not ex- 
pand, but it should not charge the student 
for expansion. It should charge him only 
for services. 

Without being aggressive about it, the 
student has a right to know what happens 
to his tuition dollar. Many of you have 
heard the old bromide that it costS some- 
body twice as much as you put in for your 
own education. This used to be true at 
many places. It is still true at some, where 
endowment and annual giving programs are 
large and the proceeds are used to subsidize 
teaching and student services. It is not true 
at many others. If it were, we should simply 
cut the student body in half and raise fac- 
ulty salaries. Large buildings have been 
built from tuitions that should go into in- 
struction, student health services, and sound 
activities programs. 

To carry to its logical conclusion the 
thesis that one of the great strengths of the 
American institution lies in its infinite 


variety, then the story of our education for 


the next urgent decade will be told not in 
the findings of Presidential commissions or 
in the reports of foundations and profes- 
sional organizations. It will be told on each 
individual campus, and it will be determined 
in large measure on how well we direct the 
compelling intangibles for good. 

This brings us back to the role of the 
student as critic and constituent, as the 
functioning part of the guild of masters and 
scholars. Hopefully, it will keep him intel- 
ligently involved, and intelligently partici- 
pating, in the vital assignment of bringing 
our resources to bear on the strength and 
effectiveness of our colleges and universities 
not only now, but in his years as an alumnus. 

The final intangible is a bit on the esoteric 
side, but it will be a powerful one. You 
may remember what was said at the outset 
about the uplifting of the human spirit and 
the birth of our first universities, and how 
this uplifting of the human spirit runs like 
a bright scarlet thread through nine cen- 
turies of higher education. This spiritual 
quality, aesthetic as well as religious, is re- 
flected in interesting ways. We note in pass- 
ing that the Annual Student Congress has 
no display of technological equipment, but 
it does feature an art exhibit. 

Mr. Whitehead touched on this matter of 
spirit in his familiar phrase, “the habitual 
vision of greatness.” In another place, he 
writes on the nature of beauty, and the 
appeal of beauty to the spirit. “Show youth 
where beauty dwells, and there it will abide.” 

Now this sets up a provocative train of 
throught, the relationship of beauty to the 
romance of education, and possibilities for 
illusion and disillusion. 

Show youth where beauty dwells—beauty 
is an evanescent thing, and youth a fraction 
of a story not yet told. Abide—that means 
forever—and forever is a long, long time. 
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Is beauty in the setting sun? Refracted 
rays through dust, cold mist up there, a 
chill—a trace and more of strontium. (They 
don’t make sunsets quite the way they used 
to do.) 

Is beauty in a vapor trail? A sine-curve 
thrown across the sky, behind a silver dot in 
space. The moving finger writes on faded 
denim arch—first clean, white line, then 
feather edged; then empty space. 

Will youth abide in Gothic arch at 
Chartres or Saint-Chapelle, where rib-and- 
panel vault, the buttressed walls, the rose 
that unifies the whole, glory to God reveal 
in glass and living stone? (Miniver Cheevey 
would have had it so.) 

Or does beauty dwell in clapboard church, 
weathered, on a country road; in darkest 
watch of sickroom; or in public ward— 
wherever spirit sees through mist and dust 
of life refracted rays of hope, the spectrum 
of the heart. 

Our colleges and universities are an act of 
faith and hope, and it is in faith, hope, and 
hard work that those who love them, and 
who believe in what they stand for, must 
lend them strength as we move into times 
when their greatest tests will be upon them. 

The U.S. National Student Associa- 
tion has become a mighty force, as well as 
an eloquent voice, in forwarding the cause. 
And you have done this objectively, with 
imagination, and with responsible and ma- 
ture insight. It may well be that the spirit- 
ual rebirth in higher education, so urgently 
needed, may be given its major impetus by 
the American student. You have the respect 
and the envy of those of us who have gone 
before you, and our confidence in you is ex- 
ceeded only by our pride in what you are. 

On this rising note, may God speed this 
12th Annual Student Congress. 


Hon. J. Bayard Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the privilege of extending remarks in 
the RecorpD, I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues a further tribute 
to the late Honorable J. Bayard Clark. 
A splendid editorial from the Bladen 
Journal, Elizabethtown, N.C., follows: 
[From the Bladen Journal, Elizabethtown 

(N.C.) Sept. 3, 1959] 


BLADEN LOSES AN ILLUsTRIOUS SON 


Bladen County has given a number of il- 
lustrious sons to the State and Nation dur- 
ing the 225 years of her history, but none 
have achieved more, nor reflected greater 
luster upon the mother county than Hon. 
Jerome Bayard Clark, who entered his last 
sleep at the twilight hour on Wednesday, 
August 26, in a Fayetteville hospital. 

Mr. Clark’s record in the Congress of the 
United States for 20 years, during one of the 
most trying times ever known in this Nation, 
was a record of achievement, and as a mem- 
ber of the important Rules Committee, he 
had an important part in framing the legis- 
lation which brought about an eventual vic- 
tory in World War II. 

Bladen is proud of her son’s many achieve- 
ments, but perhaps she loved him best for 
the man he was—a brilliant gentleman of 
the highest type of integrity, personal and 
public—a man of justice, but filled with 
mercy; a loyal friend, regardless of circum- 
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stances—a man to whom men of all stations 
in life could take their problems, and know 
he would do something to improve them—a 
friend of Bladen people always, and they 
loved him. 

Congressman Clark never lost his interest 
in Bladen, and found pleasure, as long as he 
lived ih visiting here, walking the dear fa- 
miliar ways, clasping the hand of old friends, 
recalling many an incident of the years gone 
by, with remarkable exactness. . 

An. illustrious son of Bladen has “drawn 
the mantle of his couch about him and lay 
down to peaceful dreams.” His memory will 
forever be cherished here. 





To Be Safe, Be Prepared To Fight 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following interview 
with Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, as reported by Mr. 
Courtney Sheldon in the Christian 
Science Monitor of Wednesday, Septem- 
be= 2, 1959: 

To BE Sart, Be PREPARED To Ficnt—A CAPITAL 
INTERVIEW WITH ADMIRAL BURKE 
(By Courtney Sheldon) 

Adm. Arleigh A. Burke (“31-knot Burke’’), 
the brilliant destroyer tactician of World War 
II Pacific warfare, now Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions -beginning an unprecedented third 2- 
year tour of duty as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff: 

Is “very much worried” about whether the 
Nation is spending enough to retain its capa- 
bility for limited wars. : 

Says what the country needs for general- 
war deterrence “is enough missiles, and it is 
not very many, and then go a little slowly. 
That is why we (the Navy) put a limit, some- 
where between 40 and 50, on Polaris sub- 
marines.” 

“Admiral Burke, what is the probability of 
limited war in the next decade?” 

“Well, the Russians are trying to get con- 
trol of the world, but they do not want to 
take any risks of destroying what they have 
gained. They push up to the point where 
they think they are going to have serious re- 
sistance. Then they stop, and they will-ac- 
tually retreat, as they did in Finland, and in 
other places. So, in general, the probability 
of limited aggressions in the world is, I think, 
quite great.” 

“How do you see the role of the Navy in 
such wars?” 

“As a matter of fact nearly all the free 
world is on the sea, and maybe that is not 
accidental. Although the Navy cannot do 
the job by itself, the job cannot be done un- 
less we first do our job.” 

“Do you feel that at the present rate of 
expenditures we will have the capability 
for limited war that you would like?” 

“Not the capability that we would like. I 
am very much worried, I am not an econo- 
mist. I don’t know how much this country 
can pay in taxes. There is probably a limit 
beyond which we should not go. That is 
for other people to determine. Now within 
that limit military hardware is costing a 
lot more now than it did a few years. ago. 
New aircraft costs a lot more money than 
3 or 4 years ago. Any of the service missiles 
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costs tremendously. So it means that there 
is less money available for other things, for 
lesser situations.” 

“What can be done about it?” 

“You have got to do one of two things, 
either increase the total amount of money 
available, which js difficult, or adjust the 
balance within the amount of money that 
you have available. In adjusting the bal- 
ance you have to take into account what 
the military forces will be called upon to do. 
And you go through the range of cold war, 
limited war, and general war. We have been 
emphasizing general war a great deal. I 
personally do not believe that as long as we 
have the capability of destruction of any 
prospective enemy that there will be a gen- 
eral war, because nobody can win on that.” 

“The Navy’s Polaris ballistic missile will 
be another general-war strategic weapon. 
If you are thinking in terms of balance, this 
means a cutback somewhere.” 

“It should, in other strategic types of 
weapons that can do the same thing. Now 
all the intercontinental and intermediate 
range ballistic missiles and Polaris missiles, 
too, are only good for mass destruction. They 
are not good for limited situations because 
their destructive power is too great. If you 
spend all of your money on building general- 
war retaliatory forces, then you don’t have 
any left over for those things which are more 
probable. 

“What I am saying is that we need enough 
of these forces with the ability to destroy 
Russia, and no more. Now the question of 
how much is enough is dependent upon what 
you choose for targets and our knowledge 
of where the targets are.” 

“This is the question which arose during 
congressional hearings last spring from re- 
marks by yourself and General Taylor which 
implied that we were not coming to grips 
with exactly what targets should be pin- 
pointed?” 

“That isright. Weare coming to grips with 
them, but there is a difference of opinion on 
how many targets we should strike. We 
think there is a limit, and a very safe one. 
Make the best computation you can and 
then double or triple it, if you wish. Once 
you get this, let’s spend our money for those 
things that we will need 5 or 10 years from 
now and which will still be around and still 
be invulnerable.” 

“This is not then a criticism of the de- 
cision-making process in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, but simply a different opinion?” 

“On how much and how fast. The system 
is fine. Now you take an alert force. The 
Air Force is very much concerned and rightly 
so about the vulnerability of the Strategic 
Air Command. A missile surprise attack on 
this country aimed at SAC bases would cre- 
ate havoc. So SAC is quite rightly striving 
to get as much early warning as it possibly 
can get and to reduce the vulnerability by 
such means as dispersal and hardening, both 
of which are quite expensive. They have a 
strip alert and there is consideration being 
given to an air alert. 

“Now should we spend a tremendous 
amount of money on air alert or should we 
increase the rate of production of missiles 
Polaris, Atlas, Titan? These missiles all do 
the same thing. What we need is enough 
missiles, and it is not very many, and then 
go a little slowly. That is why we put a 
limit, somewhere between 40 and 50, on Po- 
laris submarines. They carry a sizable War- 
head. Each one of these submarines can 
destroy tremendous areas.” 

“We have a big war deterrent in the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. Now is there a com- 
parable command we should have for readi- 
ness for limited war situations?” 

“The big war planning is not in SAC. It 
is done by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. War 
is fought by many people and many com- 
mands. Now in limited war the unified com- 
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mands have the responsibility, and in cold 
war also. There is no way that you could 
have a single oufit, a single-man plan for 
limited war. You have difficult and dif- 
ferent situations all over the world.” 

“Is it possible to look forward to a time, 
say in the next 10 years or so, when you 
would say we would have achieved an inde- 
structible deterrent force?” 

“No, and it will never be. There have 
been such forces in the past and remember 
what happened to Troy, Carthage, and Rome. 
The only way the world is going to be safe 
is for individuals and groups of people, na- 
tions, to continue to be prepared to fight for 
their freedom. When nations get compla- 
cent and satisfied and they would like to 
keep things just as they are, events move 
around them and they become engulfed in 
@ more virile and less sophisticated civili- 
zation. That is what might happen to us.” 





Dr. A. E. Mercker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, Al 
Mercker has received recognition for his 
achievements in agricultural work at 
both government and private life levels. 

I have had the privilege of having 
personal association with Al over a 
period of many years, and during this 
time I have come to respect his high 
character and admire his profound 
ability. 

It has been said that a man is a reflec- 
tion of his background, and the follow- 
ing article entitled “Men on the March,” 
appearing in the August-September 
1959 issue of the Vegetable Growers Mes- 
senger, points up why—as anyone who 
knows him can attest—Al is a man of 
many splendid dimensions. 


Because many Members of Congress 
know Al Mercker, I feel certain they will 
be interested in these background in- 
gredients that have contributed to the 
Al they know: 

MEN ON THE MARCH 

Al Mercker is probably the best known 
white potato man in the United States. 
Some say in the world, since he has traveled 
widely in North America and on the Europe- 
an Continent with leading U.S. agricultural 
representatives looking for ways to help U.S. 
growers to do a better job of production, 
packaging, transportation and marketing 
potatoes and vegetables. 

He started out as a country boy and after 
finishing high school completed his B.S. de- 
gree in horticulture at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J., in 1915. He worked 
his way through college by selling vegetables 
for New York commission houses. In 1918 
the USDA Market News Division assigned 
him to Boston but not for long for he went 
into the Army. Discharged by the ,end of 
1918 he was transferred to Chicago as a 
vegetable inspector. In 1922 he was acting 
supervisor in New York City and later 
trained inspectors for shipping points, for- 
mulated grades and standards in coopera- 
tion with State boards of agriculture and 
other agencies. 

During 1927 he was chief of the bureau 
of markets for the New Jersey Department 
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of Agriculture. The next year he worked 
with the Federated Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers Cooperative Association and in 
March 1929 the late Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry M. Jardine, invited him to become 
secretary of the Interstate Early Potato 
Committee. This was a joint program of 
the Agriculture experiment stations, exten- 
sion services, State departments of agricul- 
ture, the BAE of USDA, potato producers 
and shippers. 

Active in the development of the Pacific 
Northwest Potato Committee until 1935, he 
then became Administrator of the Warren 
Potato Act. Following the repeal of the act 
he worked on the diversion of surplus white 
and sweet potaoes into industrial byproducts 
for livestock feeds and new uses. He was ac- 
tive in the development of marketing agree- 
ments and potato acreage allotments. 

Mr. Mercker is the man who started and 
fostered the idea of producing a better grade 
of starch from white potatoes. His plan 
readily gained the assistance of friendly Eu- 
ropean starch experts. 

When World War II broke he was assigned 
to the War Food Administration and had an 
important part in the procurement and dis- 
tribution of potatoes for the Armed Forces 
and civilians. The potato dehydration pro- 
gram for the armed services was a part of his 
work. Under the Steagall Act, when potatoes 
became a price supported commodity, Mr. 
Mercker administered the price support pro- 
gram in the F and V branch of the PMA as 
acting chief of the potato division. In 1948 
he was instrumental in getting 300,000 tons 
of American potatoes exported to Europe. 

In 1954 he received a plaque for meritorious 
work from the National Potato Chip Insti- 
tute. An honorary life membership in the 
Potato Association of America was awarded 
to him 1955. The University of Maine in 1948 
gave him an honorary doctor of laws degree 
for distinguished service to the potato in- 
dustry. 

After 36 years of loyal service this ami- 
able, animated, and friendly man resigned 
from Government service to become execu- 
tive secretary of the National Potato Council 
whose offices are located in the Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington. 

Every man has an avocation, “Al” Mercker’s 
hobby is chrysanthemums and gladioli. For 
the past 8 years he has been president of 
the National Gladiolas Society of Washing- 

ton, and grows about 200 varieties of this 
beautiful flower. 

Always interested in young people he has 
been a long time active Scouter serving on 
the Cub committee and as chairman of the 
local Scout troop committee for many years. 
He is a member of the Lutheran Church and 
a congregational member of the Baptist 
Church, which is attended by all three of 
his sons, who by the way, might be called 
“chips off the old block.” Albert E., Jr., a 
graduate from the University of Maryland in 
agricultural economics is now selling petro- 
leum products in Saigon, South Vietnam, 
Asia. Son Rodney Clark graduated in for- 
estry, Michigan State University, and is now 
in the Personnel Division of the National 
Health Institutes at Bethesda, Md. Donald 
F., the youngest, graduated from Dickinson 
College and lives in Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Mercker and his wife, Frances have 
been married 41 years and have resided in the 
same home in the Northwest section of Wash- 
ington for the past 30 years. Her hobby is 
Weedlepoint work and her outside activities 
are devoted to work in connection with chil- 
dren’s homes. 

Next to potatoes Al's favorite dish is sea- 
food. His ambition is to work as closely with 
potato growers as long as they will let him. 

Potatomen say that hard hitting, indus- 
trious “Al” Mercker knows more about the 
potato industry than any other man in the 
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country and he almost admits that his hob- 
by is living, studying, talking, and eating 
potatoes. 

Here is another “Man on the March’ who 
has made a powerful contribution to the 
potato and vegetable industry and the Na- 
tion. 


Gypping Bond Buyers, Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
AN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat on August 29, 1959: 

GYPPING Bonp Buyers, TAXPAYERS 


Uncle Sam borrowed $2 billion last month 
by selling l-year “bills’—I O U’s due next 
July. He had to pay more than 4.7 percent 
interest on them to attract buyers. 

This is the highest interest rate he has 
had to offer to raise money since the Roaring 
Twenties. 

Washington can’t make investors buy Fed- 
eral notes, bills, or bonds at any price it 
wants. The investor sets the market price, 
not the Treasury. 

If Washington wants to borrow money, it 
has to pay interest high enough to lure in- 
vestors into making the loan. 

Somehow this simple fact of life has es- 
caped the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Last week, it turned down the White House 
request for permission to lift the interest 
rate ceiling on long-term Government 
bonds. 

At present, the law says the Treasury can’t 
pay more than 414 percent interest on regu- 
lar securities that mature in 5 years or more. 
However, the sky’s the limit on Treasury 
IO U’s that must be repaid sooner. 

The House committee is trying to give the 
impression that it is holding down interest 
rates by refusing to up the ceiling. That, 
of course, is baloney. 

Uncle Sam can’t sell his long-term securi- 
ties when they pay only 4%, percent. So 
when he has to borrow he is forced to raise 
the money on short-term loans that aren’t 
under a ceiling. 

It is difficult, expensive, and inflationary 
for Washington to live from hand to mouth, 
by raising money on short-term loans. 

President Eisenhower has asked Congress 
to lift this ceiling on long-term Government 
bonds, and to raise the interest rate on 
U.S. savings bonds. We hope Congress will 
say “Yes” to both requests. 

Savings bonds now pay a maximum of 344 
percent interest, if held for 8 years, 11 
months. 
have some $42 billion of their savings tied 
up in these bonds. 

But at the price Washington now has to 
pay to borrow money, the savings-bond 
buyer is getting gypped. For the past year, 
many of them have been selling their bonds, 
because. the interest price isn’t right. 

Last month, the Treasury sold $350 million 
worth of these savings bonds—many of them 
on company payroll deductions. But more 
than $500 million worth were cashed. 

What is happening to savings bonds and 
to short-term Treasury I O U's should be 
plain as the nose on your face, even to the 
House Ways and Means Committee; namely, 
that it cannot make Americans lend Uncle 


More than 40 million Americans - 
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Sam money at low interest rates, when they 
can get a better return elsewhere. 

What the House is doing in this: It is 
killing the sale of savings bonds and keep- 
ing Uncle Sam from floating long-term 
loans. As a result, the House is forcing up 
interest rates on short-term I O U’s by mak- 
ing the Treasury rely on them more heav- 
ily than it should. 

This stubborn attitude is making it more 
expensive for the Treasury to borrow money 
and depriving 40 million savings-bond 
holders of a decent rate of return on their 
funds. 

The Ways and Means Committee should 
get its head up out of the sand and learn 
what’s going on. 


Award of Paul Bunyan Award to Senators 
Capehart and Sparkman : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently the distinguished senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CapeHart] and I 
were honored by the Lumbermen’s For- 
est in Israel, an organization in Penn- 
sylvania consisting of people directly 
or indirectly concerned with home build- 
ing. This organization honored Senator 
CAPEHART and me by giving to each of 
us the Paul Bunyan annual award. The 
award was made to each of us according 
to the wording of the plaque “in recog- 
nition of his foresight and unrelenting 
effort in sponsoring legislation for a 
progressive housing policy aiming to pro- 
vide the finest housing in the world for 
the American people.” I deemed it a 
great honor and I am sure that the 
same was true for Senator CaPEHART. 

On that occasion I made a brief talk. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Senator CaPEeHaRT, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
overwhelmed by your courtesy in doing me 
this great honor.- I think that even Paul 
Bunyan himself would have been impressed 
with the dimensions of your generosity. 

It is fitting that there should be events, 
such as this, celebrated in the name of Paul 
Bunyan. His name is symbolic of the resil- 
ence and audacity of a frontier. society. 
This frontier spirit is well expressed by Carl 
Sandburg when he says that— 


“The people will live on. 

The learning and blundering people will 
live on. 

They will be tricked and sold and again 
sold 

And go back to the nourishing earth for 
rootholds, 

The people so peculiar in renewal and 
comeback, 

You can’t laugh off their capacity to take 
it.” 


Daniel G, Hoffman quotes those few lines 
from Sandburg and observes that the poet 
finds in the Bunyan stories, “conquests of 
terror by laughter, of despair by comic in- 
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genuity, and the victory of the indomitable 
human spirit over adversity.” 

No task was too great for Paul Bunyan, 
nor for the indomitable people who created 
his legend, nor for the people who came 
after him—both here and in freedom-lov- 
ing lands abroad. 

I wish that we had a Paul Bunyan to take 
over the task of housing the American peo- 
ple. This is a task which will require all 
our talents and all our determination. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, in 
1957 18 million homes in this Nation were 
substandard—this represents 24 percent, or 
1 out of 4 of the 55,340,000 dwelling units 
in the continental United States. In 1950, 
the Census Bureau reported 16 million sub- 
standard dwelling units, so that in those 7 
years we made some progress, but very little 
indeed when one considers the high Irvel of 
prosperity during the period. 

Why is this? 

The simple answer is that we are not pro- 
ducing enough housing units to meet the 
need. »- We are not adding enough new units 
to force abandonment of many existing units 
which are worn out and have long ago ceased 
to be fit for human occupancy. 

The formation of new nonfarm households 
over the past few years has amounted to 
about 1 million units per year. Housing 
starts, according to the Bureau of Labor 
statistics, have been a little over 1 million 
units per year. This is just enough to take 
care of new household formation. 

We must increase production of housing 
in the future. We have a dual job. First, 
to produce enough new units to accommo- 
date the big family formation expansion ex- 
pected to take place in the mid-1960’s; and 
second, to replace the old, wornout, and 
dilapidated units still occupied. 

The babies of the midforties will be the 
new heads of households of the midsixties, 
so it requires only simple arithmetic to esti- 
mate the probable new family formation for 
that period. In addition to the need to build 
enough units to meet the requirements of 
new household formation and to replace 
existing substandard units, there is an ever- 
pressing demand for improvement in the 
quality of housing consistent with our exist- 
ing standard of living. 

The construction of homes priced to meet 
the growing needs of larger families is an- 
other pressure for expansion of housing con- 
struction. 

With all these demand factors in mind, 
we have some rough idea of the job ahead 
of us. With the right product and the right 
price, housing production of the mid-1960’s 
could easily double that produced today. 

The question is—Can it be done? Do we 
have the tools to produce housing units 
within the next 10 years at a rate double 
the present performance? 

I know what Paul Bunyan’s answer would 
be—and my answer is the same. We can 
produce as much housing as we are willing 
to produce—and we should never rest until 
every family in this Nation has a decent 
home in a suitable living environment. 

It is also fitting that Paul Bunyan should 
be a symbol for your efforts to encourage 
land reclamation and the development of 
forests in Israel. For Israel is indeed a fron- 
tier, even as our own land was—not so many 
years ago. Perhaps this work you do through 
your committee is in partial fulfillment‘ of 
God's word, when He spoke through Isaiah 
to say: 

“I will open rivers in high places, and 
fountains in the midst of the valleys: I 
will make the wilderness a pool of water, and 
‘the dry land springs of water. 

“I will plant in the wilderness the cedar, 
the shittah tree, and the myrtle, and the 
oil tree; I will set in the desert the fir tree, 
and the pine, and the box tree together.” 

You in this assembly, and others all over 
the country, are helping Israel survive under 
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difficulties almost beyond imagination. Is- 
rael is an area no larger than the State 
of Massachusetts, bordered on three sides 
by unfriendly nations, and suffering from a 
minimum of natural and climatic resources. 
We are helping this tiny nation to remain 
a lamp of freedom, in a part of the world 
besieged by Communist pressures, in spite 
of the many handicaps her people face. 

What has already been accomplished to- 
ward making Israel economically independ- 
ent is almost unbelievable. 

Land under cultivation increased from 
400,000 acres in 1949 to 950,000 in 1957. To 
restore these vast areas to fruitfulness was 
in many instances a matter of digging stones 
out of rough terrain by hand. Most of it 
was done, however, by modern agricultural 
equipment supplied in large part by help 
from people in the United States. 

In a great program of reforestation in 
which your organization has played such an 
important part there have been planted 
27,585,000 trees. 

Even with this tremendous development of 
her land resources Israel supplies only about 
70 percent of her overall agricultural needs. 

Industrial production has increased by 
more than 300 percent since 1949. Produc- 
tivity per worker has risen about 50 percent. 

This greater industrial production Pave a 
needed boost to Israel’s exports, which quin- 
tupled during the decade. Exports totaled 
$200 million in 1957, and reached $250 mil- 
lion last year. 

All this was achieved despite a crippling 
security burden, an Arab boycott, and the 
absorption of 900,000 immigrants. 

We Americans, it seems to me, must as- 
sume these fundamental facts about Israel: 

1. It is a reality. It is idle to argue 
whether or not there should be a country 
such as Israel. 

2. The United States had a leading part 
in the establishment and recognition of 
Israel as a free and independent country. 
It cannot, and will not, stand idly by and 
see Israel destroyed. 

8. Perhaps most important of all, despite 
the initial hardships and difficulties which 
this new little state has encountered and 
despite the efforts of the Communists to 
entice Israel into their orbit, Israel has stood 
firm for freedom in the great struggle of this 
mid-20th century. 

To Israel we say: “We cherish your free- 
dom and we intend to do what we can to 
keep you free.” 

It is imperative that we renew this as- 
surance from time to time. We need to do 
so to make crystal clear to Russia and to 
others that we will live up to the moral 
obligation that we incurred when we helped 
to establish that little country. 

By patience, tolerance, perseverance, and 
vigilance in the protection of individual 
freedom, Israel can serve to lead others to 
democracy and its many advantages. 

It is encouraging that you are doing your 
bit in working for continued economic de- 
velopment and prosperity in that area, 

Let me thank you again for this occasion 
and this opportunity to be with you. I wish 
you every success in your great work. 





The Situation in Laos 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
-IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me with respect to the situation in 
Laos. The statement calls for renewed 
efforts for the establishment of a United 
Nations police force. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEATING 


The morning radio reports that the Gov- 
ernment of Laos has asked the help of the 
United Nations in curbing the invading 
Communist forces calls for immediate action 
by the United States and the U.N. This is 
a legitimate request of a duly constituted 
government which is being victimized by 
outside aggression, and the free world can- 
not ignore it. No matter how much Pei- 
ping and Moscow may proclaim their in- 
nocence, the machinations of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy are clearly evi- 
dent in the events in Laos. 

I hope the United States will see its way 
clear to send further aid to the people of 
Laos in this crisis. I hope, in addition, that 
the wheels will begin to turn within the 
United Nations for the creation of a per- 
manent international army which can deal 
with nibbling Communist aggression such as 
this. I am today writing to the President 
urging him to instruct the Secretary of State. 
and our Ambassador to the United Nations 
to press for positive steps by the U.N. for 
the establishment of an international police 
force, Perhaps the crisis in Laos can serve 
as the spur needed for the U.N. to take this 
essential step to the building of lasting peace. 

One of the most tragic aspects of the re- 
quest of the Laos Government for U.N. help 
is that the U.N. does not have any kind of 
police force which can be rushed into the 
breach. There is no international army 
primed for instant action when such con- 
flagrations break out around the world. 

It is true, of course, that there is a splen- 
did precedent for using a U.N. group as a 
buffer between warring states. The special 
U.N. Emergency Force has wrought miracles 
in patrolling the Israeli-Egyptian border in 
the wake of the conflict there. It has pro- 
vided the cushion which was needed to keep 
the protagonists apart and promote stability 
in an area of acute tension. 

It is my firm conviction there has been 
sufficient study and experience concerning a 
United Nations police force. There is plenty 
of evidence to show how great a factor it 
could be in preserving peace. No nation of 
good will can in good conscience oppose the 
creation of such a group. 

Indeed, I believe we would have every 
right to question the motives of any nation 
which would oppose this essential step to- 
ward establishing a firm and lasting peace. 
The United States has repeatedly demon- 
strated its willingness to participate in an 
international army for peace and its resolve 
has been bolstered by resolutions adopted 
by the Congress. 

Certainly, outbreaks of aggression such as 
we have witnessed in recent years in Korea, 
Hungary, various places in the Midd’e East 
and Far East, and now in Laos, make an in- 
ternational army an imperative the world 
ean ill afford to ignore any longer. 

It should, of course, be under the control 
of the United Nations, ready to move in- 
stantly in case of an international emergen- 
cy at the request of a member government 
which believes itself threatened by outside 
aggression or subversion directed by another 
country. 

In a world contracted by speedy commu- 
nications and transportation, in a world in 
which so Many nations possess the terribly 
destructive weapons of modern warfare, any 
international conflict—no matter how lIo- 
calized—can spread like wildfire and thus 
present a real threat to world stability. The 
only feasible answer to this challenge to the 
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peace of the world is a U.N. force capable 
of so spreading an international mantle over 
an embattled area as to inhibit—if not di- 
rectly to prevent the spreading of any local 
conflict. 

A U.N. police force need not be a huge, all- 
powerful army. It might not number more 
than 50,000 or 60,000. It might perhaps be 
best to establish a firm nucleus at all times 
centered under one command, with other 
forces in the individual countries available 
upon call. 

The smaHer nations should form the back- 
bone of this international group. This will 
prevent the bigger powers running the risk 
of being dragged into a nuclear conflict which 
could doom all mankind. 

Such an international army could not— 
and should not—fight wars. But it could 
serve as an effective deterrent to hostilities, 
could be a focus for the moral opinion of the 
world, and could serve numerous practical 
buffer uses in observation, patrol, and guard 
duty between hostile states. 

Because of the dangers inherent in man’s 
vast technological and material progress, be- 
cause of the repeatedly demonstrated deter- 
mination of some powers to stir up trouble 
at every opportunity, we must search with 
imagination and foresight for the answers 
to the enigmas of world peace. Today we 
have too little of either—at a time when we 
stand in desperate need of both. 

Time is running short. Each new crisis 
brings us closer to the potential horrors of 
world war III. The next international brush 
fire may set off that world conflagration if 
the nations of the world do not rise to the 
occasion. 

A permanent United Nations Police Force 
provides a new, decisive means by which the 
nations of the world which sincerely believe 
in peace can provide the machinery to quar- 
antine regional conflicts and Communist 
military probes, and thus better insure their 
solution. It would be fitting for the United 
States, with its demonstrated dedication to 
creating a peace based on justice and morali- 
ty, and with its repeatedly affirmed belief 
in the United Nations, to take the lead in 
this great task. 

In the meantime, I am extremely hopeful 
our Government will do everything possible 
to give aid and comfort to the embattled 
Government of Laos. I hope steps can be 
taken within the U.N. to establish a tem- 
porary, emergency police unit to come to 
the aid of that nation as it attempts to 
resist the Communist. I hope ways and 
means will be found to send additional Amer- 
ican aid to Laos. Clearly, the United States 
and the free world cannot stand idly by while 
Laos is engulfed in the tide of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. 


Labor Sunday Message, 1959: “Free 
Labor Important to Free People in 
Today’s World” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America and its predecessor organ- 
ization, the Federal Council of Churches, 
has issued @ message which is used 
throughout the Protestant churches of 
America on Labor Sunday. 
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This message is the product of col- 
laborative effort by concerned church 
people from labor, management, agricul- 
ture, and the professions, together with 
clergymen. 

The message for 1959, which is to be 
read in the churches on Labor Sunday, 
September 6, stresses the importance to 
the economy and the Nation of free col- 
lective bargaining and of organized 
labor’s role and responsibility. 

I am very glad to include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the Labor Sunday 
message for 1959, together with “A 
Prayer for Those Who Labor”: 

LaBor SuNpDAy Messace, 1959: “Free LABOR 

IMPORTANT TO FREE PEOPLE IN TODAY’S 

Wor.p” 


Always the churches should give thanks 
to God for the freedom that is both heritage 
and living fact about our Nation. In spite 
of many infringements in our practices, we 
cherish its spirit within our people, its ex- 
ercise in our common life, and its embodi- 
ment deep within our institutions. 

On this Labor Sunday it is right and fit- 
ting that the churches recognize and stress 
the vital place of a free labor movement in 
and its contribution to our society through 
the institution of collective bargaining. It 
is a sign and condition of our freedom that 
there exist voluntary organizations such as 
those of labor and management. The effort 
of these groups to solve together their mu- 
tual problems should be encouraged and 
their freedom to do so safeguarded, inso- 
far as it does not encroach upon the rights 
of other groups and the common welfare. 


FREE BARGAINING NECESSARY FOR ECONOMIC 
FREEDOM 

We believe that free collective bargaining 
is a necessity for economic freedom in an 
orderly society. The alternative is for labor 
and management to have imposed upon 
them undue restrictions or even outright 
dictation by government. We as citizens, 
however, may justly expect both manage- 
ment and labor to consider and respect the 
rights of the vast majority of our people 
who are not participants in collective bar- 
gaining. If the common inerest of the peo- 
ple outside the parties to collective bargain- 
ing is. disregarded, the people by and large 
must seek through their government to pro- 
tect their freedom from any encroachment 
by either powerful corporate management or 
powerful organized labor or both. 

Without organized workers there can be 
no collective bargaining. Labor’s long strug- 
gle to gain recognition was motivated in 
large part by its necessity to match the bar- 
gaining power of employers. Responsible 
unions and managentent share the credit 
for the high place which collective bargain- 
ing in many fields of industry holds today 
among our democratic institutions. 

That we are “all brothers” is God’s doing; 
hence individuals who are indifferent to the 
effect upon others of what they do lay de- 
stroying hands upon the fabric of society. 
All the more intolerable is irresponsible ac- 
tion by an economic group: the harm it 
does falls upon people of all walks of life, 
ultimately including those in the offending 
group. Since free collective bargaining is 
one of the established features of the Ameri- 
can economy, the continuance of respon- 
sible action by both labor and management 
is an absolute necessity. 


HIGH LEVEL OF RESPONSIBILITY SHOWN 


We commend organized labor for the high 
level of responsibility which it has shown in 
collective bargaining and which devoted 
labor leaders strive to maintain. It is in- 
deed right for church people to be concerned 
about malpractices and corruption by some 
leaders of labor, in some instances acqui- 
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esced in by union members. This concern 
also is shared widely among the leaders and 
members of organized labor. But church 
people must not forget corruption disclosed 
on the part of management as well. On 
this labor Sunday it is important for our 
churches and their members to see not only 
the instances of corruption in labor but also 
to recognize the essential function and per- 
manent contribution of organized labor. 

We therefore call upon the churches to 
reexamine their own eontribution toward the 
needs and functioning of strong and respon- 
sible labor unions. We urge our churches to 
promote among their people an appreciation 
of the legitimate and necessary role of organ- 
ized labor in our free society. Free labor 
unions are important to all free peoples in 
today’s world. We urge the need as well for 
a balanced rather than a prejudiced or par- 
tial view of the problems which responsible 
union leaders and their members confront 
both externally and internally and of how 
they are trying to solve them. 


CHURCHES HELP MEMBERS GROW IN UNDER<- 
STANDING AND PARTICIPATION 


We are grateful to God that large numbers 
in organized labor are also in the churches. 
As a union leader or member each individual 
is responsible to God for his conduct in his 
union as in his other activities. We urge 
our churches, therefore, to help their mem- 
bers who are also union members to grow 
in their understanding of the purpose and 
place which unions properly have in today’s 
world; and to encourage them to participate 
more effeetively and responsibly in the life 
and affairs of their unions. Responsible 
group action there, as in churches or else- 
where, depends upon members with an 
informed and alert sense of individual 
responsibility. 


A PRAYER FOR THOSE WHO LABOR 


For those who labor without adequate re- 
ward, for those who labor for the common 
welfare, for those who perfect their skills 
for better performance, for those who direct 
the labors of others, for those who adapt 
machines to lift man’s heavy burdens, for 
those who trade and those who transport, 
for those who mine and those who smelt, for 
those who cast and those who die, for appren- 
tices afid craftsmen, and for all who contrib- 
ute to the health and welfare of their fel- 
lows through their industry and their effort, 
dear God, we thank Thee. May they receive 
their reward in the words of the Master 
Workman, “Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.” Amen, 


Lafayette-Marne Day, September 6 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Marquis 
de Lafayette, whose 202d birth anniver- 
sary falls on September 6, was the hero 
of two continents, the pride of two na- 
rong struggling for democracy and free- 

om. 

He was born in 1757 in a chateau in 
Auvergne, France, and at the time of his 
death, in 1834, his name had become a 
household name both in France and in 
America. 

This gallant and gifted son of France, 
who, in the course of our War of Inde- 
pendence, rendered invaluable services 
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and thereby earned the everlasting grat- 
itude of the American people, was a re- 
markable man in many ways. In mid- 
1777, when he asked for and received a 
commission of major general, the high- 
est rank after the commander in chief, 
he had not passed his 20th birthday. 
The youthful and precocious soldier of 
freedom quickly acquitted himself most 
honorably on the battlefield.. As a re- 
sourceful leader and first-rate tactician, 
his abilities were fully appreciated by 
Washington. 

When his military career in this coun- 
try came to an end after the battle of 
Yorktown he returned to France. There 
he was made a major general in the 
French Army in 1781. Later he found 
himself in the very center of the French 
Revolution. In 1787 he became a mem- 
ber of the Assembly of Notables, and 
some time before the Revolution he urged 
the King to convoke the States-General. 
During the Revolution he constantly 
pleaded for personal freedom—for the 
abolition of arbitrary imprisonment, for 
religious tolerance, for popular repre- 
sentation, and for the establishment of 
trial by jury. He was rebuffed by many 
of the violently revolutionary leaders. 
He was sadly disappointed with the 
course of the Revolution. 

For a while he had to flee France, and 
lived in retirement. In 1824 he revisited 
the United States at the invitation of 
President Monroe. Here he was over- 
whelmed with popular applause, and the 
Congress voted him the sum of $200,000. 
He gratefully accepted the gift, returned 
to his native land. He died on May 20, 
1834. 


Today in honoring the memory of this 
great soldier of freedom on his 202d 
anniversary, we also observe another 
event falling on the same date, Septem- 
ber 6, that is, Marne Day, marking the 
first battle of the Marne which began 
45 years ago early in the First World 
War and continued for the next 3 days. 
That battle has often been described as 
the turning point in that war. By par- 
ticipating in that world struggle and 
thus insuring the conclusion of that war 
in favor of democratic forces, we also 
repaid some of the debt to France which 
America had incurred at the time of our 
War of Independence. 

In expressing our gratitude for Gen- 
eral Lafayette’s signal services to this 
country, and also in expressing our pro- 
found admiration for the gallant French 
soldiers who almost alone fought suc- 
cessfully in the first battle of the Marne, 
we pay our respect to their blessed 
memory. 





Report of U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Rrecorp a statement 
by me with respect to the report of the 
United States Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEATING 


The report of the Commission on Civil 
Rights, although not yet officially released, 
already has stirred violent verbal blasts from 
some quarters. This reaction is not unex- 
pected since the work of the Commission has 
been subjected to obstruction by iits op- 
ponents from its very inception. It is ob- 
vious that there are some people who do not 
want the facts with regard to civil rights 
to be studied and discussed. These people 
are determined to leave no stone unturned 
in their conspiracy to prevent information on 
these vital issues from reaching the Ameri- 
can people. 

I have reviewed the report of the Civil 
Rights Commission with great interest. It 
is a balanced, well-documented analysis of 
the legal and moral problems in the way of 
realizing equality under the law in ac- 
cordance with our democratic tradition. 
These problems are not sectional or partisan. 
They should be of concern to all Americans 
throughout the country who respect the 
Constitution. 

I can well understand some differences of 
opinion with regard to the specific recom- 
mendations of the Commission. I cannot, 
however, condone the blanket condemnation 
and venom which have aiready been heaped 
upon its work by its diehard opponents. Nor 
can I sympathize with any effort to prevent 
Americans from exercising their sacred right 
to vote or from enjoying the same privileges 
under our laws regardless of their race, creed 
or national origin. 

In my opinion, the Commission’s recom- 
mendations for the most part are very mod- 
erate. Its first recommendation, for ex- 
ample, is that the Bureau of the Census be 
authorized and directed to undertake a na- 
tionwide compilation of registration and vot- 
ing statistics. I thought we in this country 
had long passed the day when we would con- 
sider such statistic-gathering activities by 
the Bureau of the Census as un-American. 
The Commission also recommends that vot- 
ing records shall be preserved and be made 
public provided that all care is taken to pre- 
serve the secrecy of the ballot. This seems 
to me to be an eminently reasonable pro- 
posal. There also are recommendations with 
respect to appointment of temporary Fed- 
eral registrars, for prosecution of persons 
who under color of law deprive individuals 
of an opportunity to register and vote, and 
for the enforcement of the Commission’s 
present subpena powers, which would cer- 
tainly deserve Congress’ support. The only 
dissent from any of these recommendations 
is by Commissioner Battle, the former Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. The other Commissioners, 
Chairman Hannah, president of Michigan 
State. University; Robert Storey, the dean 
of the Southern Methodist University Law 
School; Doyle Carlton, former Governor of 
Florida; Father Hesburgh, the president of 
the University of Notre Dame; and George 
M. Johnson, former dean of the Howard Uni- 
versity School of Law; were unanimous in 
their support of these proposals. 

The Commission’s report deals with hous- 
ing and education as well as with voting 
rights and, of course, there are some differ- 
ences among the various Commissioners 
with respect. to specific proposals made in 
these fields. This in no way serves to un- 
dermine the importance of the Commission’s 
report. Rather, it serves to emphasize the 
necessity for continuing the great work in 
which these men are engaged so that fur- 
ther light can be shed on the many difficult 
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issues which are faced in the field of civil 
rights. These men, all of them distin- 
guished Americans, are engaged in a great 
dialogue on a subject which gees to the core 
of our American way of life. Discussions 
and reports can pave the way for an era of 
ever-increasing freedom and liberty for all 
Americans. It has always been my creed 
that no American can feel secure in his 
freedom unless the freedom of all Americans 
is safeguarded. This appears also to be the 
dominant theme of the Commission’s re- 
port. I applaud the results the Commission 
has thus far accomplished. Under no cir-~ 
cumstances should we even consider ad- 
journment until the authority for continua- 
tion of the Commission has been assured. 





Labor Day Statement of George Meany, 
President, AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on this 
fateful day in the history of the Ameri- 
can trade union movement. It is a dis- 
tinct pleasure for me to include in the 
Record the statement of President 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO delivered 
to trade union members in the United 
States on the occasion of Labor Day, 
1959. I personally would also like to 
take this opportunity to salute the 13.5 
million loyal and honest trade unionists 
in the AFL-CIO and the other millions 
of organized labor rank and file this day 
honors. I include the editorial as fol- 
lows: 

{From the AFL-CIO News, Sept. 5, 1959] 
MEANY URGES RESURGENCE OF UNION FIGHTING 
SPIRIT 
(By George Meany) 

Labor Day was created as a day of dedica- 
tion rather than one of celebration. The 
pioneers who founded the trade union move- 
ment and precious little to celebrate back in 
1882. The unions of those days were weak, 
impoverished and the targets of constant 
harassment by employers. It took a brave 
man, a man with deep loyalty and plenty of 
fighting spirit, to join a union and stand by 
his union under the oppressive conditions 
that prevailed before the turn of the century. 

Today the trade union movement needs 
above all a rebirth of that fortitude and 
resolution which enabled Sam Gompers and 
his associates to lead a parade of progress for 
humanity unparalleled in human history. 

They fought and won despite open warfare 
by employers and handicaps s0 great as to 
make their ultimate victory almost miracu- 
lous, 

Today, labor faces another kind of war- 
fare, a cold war deliberately invoked against 
the whole trade union movement by the big 
business interests of the Nation. 

The spokesmen for these interests—such 
as the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the chamber of commerce—pay lipserv- 
ice, of course, to the undeniable fact that 
unions have done a great deal to improve the 
American way of life and that unions are 
therefore here to stay. 

But at the same time, big business leaders 
are doing everything in their power to 
weaken and destroy our trade union move- 
ment. Let me cite three major examples: 
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They have come out for a wage freeze, 
forming a solid wall of opposition to any 
further economic gains by the workers of 
this country. The steel strike, forced upon 
500,000 steelworkers and their families, epito- 
mizes this new form of economic pressure. 

They have undertaken an all-out campaign 
of high-powered deception to prevail upon 
Congress to enact restrictive antilabor laws 
in the name of accomplishing labor reform. 

They have financed at the State level a 
blistering bombardment to undermine the 
security of trade unions through adoption 
of the misnamed right-to-work laws. 

These developments are not haphazard or 
unconnected. They didn’t Just happen spon- 
taneously. They have been carefully planned 
and deliberately organized and heavily fi- 
nanced by the big business interests which 
are determined to cut down the power of 
organized labor. 

That power has been a power for good for 
the people of our country. It has enabled 
the workers of America to gain for them- 
selves the highest standard of living pre- 
vailing anywhere in the world. It has cre- 
ated the mass markets which have made 
industry and the farmers prosperous. It has 
made it possible for the great majority of 
the people of this country to live in decent 
homes, to send their children to school and 
to enjoy some measures of economic and 
social security. 

Are the workers of this country willing to 
submit tamely to the forfeiture of these 
gains? Or are they ready to stand up to- 
gether again, as their forefathers did in the 
old days, and fight for the preservation of 
their rights and their trade unions? 

The American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations doesn’t 
have to take a Gallup Poll to obtain the 
answer to those questions. 

We know from direct contact with the 
members of our unions and the leaders of 
those unions that they are ready to meet 
the challenge head on. 

In that knowledge, the AFL-CIO executive 
council chartered a program of action. 

1. We have Officially proclaimed this Labor 
Day to be “Support the Steelworkers Day,” 
so that the 13.5 million members of our fed- 
eration and their friends will be able to 
demonstrate their complete solidarity with 
the embattled Steelworkers. To make that 
support concrete, the general board of the 
AFL-CIO will hold a special meeting in San 
Francisco on September 18. At that meet- 
ing, & definite program will be drawn up to 
mobilize the maximum organizational, fi- 
nancial, and moral support of the entire 
AFL-CIO to insure victory for the Steel- 
workers. Once that victory is won, the whole 
wall of resistance erected by big business 
against further wage increases will crumble. 

2. We have determined that we will have 
to organize for political education and po- 
litical action in the same thorough and 
painstaking way that we organized in the 
past for economic purposes. 

This program will take time and patience 
and hard work and money. But it is our 
only hope for the resumption of progress in 
the future. 

We want the American people to under- 
stand that labor is entering upon the politi- 
cal battleground with reluctance. If we had 
any other recourse, we would be happy to 
stay out of politics. But our enemies have 
chosen to weaken the trade union movement 
through restrictive legislation so that it will 
be rendered ineffective at the bargaining 
table. 

To remain true to our trust, to fulfill the 
responsibilities that the workers of this 
country have delegated to their unions, labor 
must fight back in the political arena. We 
intend to use every legal weapon we have, 
including the right of every citizen to en- 
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gage in politics, to regain the ground we have 
lost. 

In this effort, education will play a key 
part. Against the unscrupulous and decep- 
tive propaganda unleashed against us by the 
opposition, we must rely on the power of 
truth. 

We need not go beyond the facts and the 
record to prove our case. 

The record shows that the AFL-CIO favors 
and supports the strongest possible law to 
drive the crooks and racketeers out of the 
labor-management field. The record shows 
that State and local authorities have failed 
to enforce existing laws against the criminal 
activities of these racketeers. 

The record shows that under guise of Fed- 
eral legislation against corruption, big busi- 
ness has sought to prohibit legitimate union 
activities such as organizational picketing 
and secondary boycotts. 

The record shows that the AFL-CIO has 
demonstrated its integrity by expelling 
member organizations found to be dominat- 
ed by corrupt influences and by establishing 
strict codes of ethical practice for all af- 
filiated unions and their officers. 

The record shows that no business organ- 
ization has ever taken such stringent action 
despite the fact that the frauds and em- 
bezzlements perpetrated by business and 
banking executives make the transgressions 
committed by a few labor officials look like 
petty larceny. 

The record shows that big business has 
tried to fool the public by masquerading its 
legislative attempts to destroy union se- 
curity under the false front of “right-to- 
work” laws in the States. 

The record shows that there laws, now in 
force in 19 States, have not granted the 
right to a job to a single worker; that they 
have not improved the economic status of 
a single worker; that their one and only 
purpose is to outlaw the union shop. 

Once the American pepole fully under- 
stand these facts, the massive antilabor 
campaign instigated by big business will 
founder and collapse. 

We have our work cut out for us. The op- 
position possesses unlimited resources and 
controls the main channels of communica- 
tion with the public. They have a host of 
soft-soap artists at their command, skilled 
in distorting the truth and inventing artful 
propaganda slogans designed to mislead the 
public. 

But we have on our side the strength of 
numbers and the power of truth. If we use 
them, we will win. 

On this Labor Day, the the trade union 
movement, with the willing support of the 
decent working men and women who make 
up its loyal membership, pledges to work 
and fight until we do win. 


Letter From Oregon National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an extremely interesting letter 
from the adjutant general of the Oregon 
National Guard. 

Our guard units did an outstanding 
and remarkably prompt job in connec- 
tion with the recent disaster at Rose- 
burg, Oreg. 


September 4 


This letter points this out in detail 
and I commend its contents to any Mem- 
bers of the Congress who may have 
doubts as to the mobility and usefulness 
of our National Guard units: 

AvucustT 19, 1959. 
Congressman WaLTER NORBLAD, 
U.S. Representative, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. NoORBLAD: Regarding our recent 
tragedy in Roseburg, I thought you would 
be interested to know briefly the role the 
Oregon National Guard played in assisting 
the citizens and city of Roseburg. 

On Friday morning, August 7, following 
the early hour explosion at 0115 hours (1:15 
a.m.), the first unit of the Oregon National 
Guard was called out. The unit was Com- 
pany D, 2d Battle Group, 186th Infantry, 
stationed in Roseburg.: Approximately 50 
percent of the unit was mobilized by 0145 
hours (1:45 a.m.), which is less than 1 hour 
after the time of the explosion. This indi- 
cates the degree of organization and readi- 
ness that exists in our National Guard units 
without further enlarging upon the matter. 
The balance of this unit was present by 0600 
hours (6 a.m.). The first elements of the 
unit stationed in Cottage Grove, Company 
B, 2d Battle Group, 186th Infantry, arrived 
in Roseburg about 0700 hours (7 a.m.) Au- 
gust 7, with the balance of the unit present 
by 1200 hours (noon) on August 7. These 
were the only two units initially called out 
by the Adjutant General’s office as directed 
by the Governor’s office. At 1130 hours 
(11:30 a.m.) on August 7, additional help 
was requested by officials in Roseburg. The 
Grants Pass unit, Company. C, 2d Battle 
Group, 186th Infantry, was then mobilized. 
This unit was present in Roseburg by 1730 
hours (5:30 p.m.). The total strength of 
these three units which were present in 
Roseburg was as follows: 20 officers. 1 warrant 
Officer, 191 enlisted men. 

The above units constituted the units of 
the Oregon National Guard that were uti- 
lized in the disaster area. The total strength 
was gradually reduced throughout the pe- 
riod August 7 through August 15, with the 
last National Guard personnel released from 
Roseburg at 2000 hours (8 p.m.) August 15. 
The total cost to the Military Department, 
State of Oregon, for the entire period was 
$10,833.53. 

The primary duty of these units was to 
protect life and property in the Roseburg 
area in the initial days of the disaster until 
businesses were secured to protect against 
looting. After this had been accomplished, 
the National Guardsmen were used to iso- 
late dangerous areas and buildings from all 
but authorized persons. 

These National Guardsmen gave freely 
and willingly of their time. In many in- 
stances, the pay they received from being on 
military duty was much less than the wages 
from their civilian jobs. However, this was 
of no major concern to the men, as they 
knew the people of Roseburg had lost a 
great deal more. It is a glowing spirit and 
joint effort by our National Guard units in 
times of need such as this that make us all 
justly proud of the Oregon National Guard. 

The merit and conduct of the National 
Guardsmen during the Roseburg disaster 
has been further endorsed by most appre- 
ciative and praiseworthy comments from 
civic and State officials who worked closely 
with the stricken city.. I feel such words of 
praise are most deserving. 

With -best personal regards, and I look 
forward to the pleasure of seeing you again 
soon, 

Sincerely, 
ALrYRED E. Hivrsz, 
Brigadier General, 
The Adjutant General. 
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Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1959 
SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8678) to amend 
the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1956 and 
1958 to make certain adjustments in the 
Federal-aid highway program, and for other 
purposes. - 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, I feel that 
I must point out some facts regarding 
my protest vote against the 1-cent-a- 
gallon increase in the gas tax. By clos- 
ing off debate and not allowing amend- 
ments on the question of where we are 
going to get money to pay for the high- 
way program, the American people lost 
and the special interests won. I want 
it clearly understood that I am in favor 
of the continuation of the interstate 
highway program. I am opposed to the 
procedure by which it became impossible 
to discuss on the floor of Congress the 
method of financing it. 

Many Members of Congress were in 
support of alternative methods of taxa- 
tion to the one proposed. The 1-cent- 
a-gallon tax increase will injure many 
people in very modest circumstances who 
consider gasoline a necessity for their 
livelihood. . It is my feeling that Con- 
gress should have considered an amend- 
ment to the gas tax bill which would 
have reduced the 2714 percent oil de- 
pletion allowance for foreign oil imports. 
The Members of the Congress were 
aware that such an amendment was to 
be introduced by Congressman HENRY 
Reuss, of Wisconsin, had amendments 
been in order. This would have saved 

- the American taxpayers millions of dol- 
lars and thus provided us with $2.4 bil- 
lion necessary to finance our interstate 
highway program. If the Congress had 
supported a plan which would have re- 
duced the oil depletion allowance from 
27144 to 15 percent, the gasoline tax 
would not have had to be raised and the 
little taxpayer would not be hurt. 

I am very sorry that one of the true 
beneficiary groups of the new highway 
system, the billion-dollar oil companies, 
are able to escape the tax burden which 
other people, not in oil, have to pay. 


Another interesting paradox is that 
American foreign aid funds are being 
used abroad to build highways without 
an additional gas tax being imposed in 
those countries, while in America—to 
finance our own roadbuilding pro- 
gram—we are called irresponsible if we 
do not immediately impose an additional 
1-cent gas tax. 

The American people have been sadly 
misled on the problem of raising the gas 
tax so that highway construction would 
continue. The Administration has di- 
verted moneys collected from the Fed- 
eral highway fund for other purposes. 
There is at least $1.2 billion a year which 
belong in the Federal highway fund 
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which is not getting there. Further- 
more, there is no reason why, if taxes 
must be raised in this area, we must 
exclude taxing the fat oil companies by 
continuing to give them tax advantage 
after tax advantage while the average 
American must carry a heavier tax 
burden. 





Author of Captive Nations’ Week Resolu- 
tion Points Way To Defeat Russian 
Cold-War Strategy and Tactics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, as most 
Members of Congress know, the indi- 
vidual who initiated and authored the 
Captive Nations’ Week resolution is 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, a professor in 
Soviet economics at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. In addition to his academic 
preoccupations, Dr. Dobriansky serves 
as 1 of the 44 constituting the member- 
ship of the Republican committee on 
program and progress. 

In connection with the Captive Na- 
tions’ resolution, it was my happy expe- 
rience, Mr. Speaker, to encourage the 
efforts of Dr. Dobriansky by submitting 
the resolution in the House. The total 
effectiveness of the resolution, now 
Public Law 86-90, was demonstrated by 
the violent outbursts it produced in 
Moscow. 

There can be no question of the fact 
that the resolution struck the nerve 
center of Russian Communist imperial- 
ism and colonialism. The paramount 
reason why Mr. Khrushchev was deeply 
disturbed by the resolution is due to the 
fact that for the first time our Govern- 
ment recognizes in this law the existence 
of the majority of the captive nations 
which exist in the Soviet Union itself. 

If we press this vital point forward, 
Russia itself will be made to look rather 
weak. Without the captive resources of 
the Baltic nations, White Ruthenia, 
Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Turkestan, and the other captive non- 
Russian nations listed in the resolution, 
Russia itself would assume its real form 
as a third-rate power. It is this pene- 
trating point that struck Mr. Khru- 
shchev between the eyes. For it is this 
point which can, psychologically and 
propagandawise, prick the bloated bal- 
loon of Moscow’s bluffish propaganda 
concerning the solidity of its military 
power, economic strength, science, and 
the like. 

Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, August 30, 
the New York Times ran an editorial 
on “Lessons From Laos.” The editorial 
warns that we have no apparatus to deal 
with the *well-known Communist tech- 
niques of infiltration, subversion, and 
guerrilla fighting. ‘These same tech- 
niques were used about 40 years ago to 
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destroy the independence of most of the 
non-Russian nations now in the legal- 
ized prison house of nations known as 
the Soviet Union. Clearly, it would 
seem that it is high time we developed 
means to meet this permanent cold-war 
challenge. 

Closely related to the resolution he 
initiated, an article titled “A Measure 
of Realism in the Cold War” has been 
written by Dr. Dobriansky to show the 
avenues open to us for a successful 
counteraction and even victory in the 
cold war. This article, which appeared 
in the June issue of the Ukrainian 
Quarterly, advances the practicable 
means toward a solution to the problem 
raised by the New York Times editorial. 

Because of the grave importance of 
this problem and the keen interest of 
our Members in the thought given to it, 
I have requested that the New York 
Times editorial and the article written 
by Dr. Dobriansky be appended to my 
remarks. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 30, 1959] 
LESSONS From Laos 


The situation in Laos is proving, once 
more, that the free world has given inade- 
quate attention to its means of defense 
against the Communist conspiracy. Com- 
munist raiding parties have now struck 
within 16 miles of the capital. At least three 
areas in the northern part of the country 
are already under Communist control or in 
a state of chaos. The survival of free gov- 
ernment in this newly independent king- 
dom is at stake. 

Laos is a member of the United Nations, 
but the Secretary General admits that he 
is powerless. He cannot even send in ob- 
servers unless they are requested by both 
sides in the controversy and naturally the 
last thing in the world that the Commu- 
nists want is observation. The United Na- 
tions cannot take any forceful and imme- 
diate action without the authority of the 
Security Council where the Communist veto 
is expected, automatically. 

The United States, acting independently, 
has announced its intention to airlift some 
small arms and ammunition to the tiny 
Lao Army. It may be possible to bring 
its effectives up from 25,000 to 29,000 men, 
to withstand the assault of North Vietnam 
and Red China, whose manpower and fire- 
power are not under such modest limita- 
tions. 

Even that little bit of help is joyfully 
welcomed by the free Laot as a symbol 
of the fact that at least someone, somewhere 
in the world, is concerned over their sur- 
vival. And naturally it has drawn a prompt 
and ‘bitter denunciation from the Commu- 
nists in North Vietnam on the ground that 
“U.S. imperialists are seeking to expand the 
civil war in Laos into a real shooting war.” 
This is no time for humor, but one may be 
forgiven a wry smile at the concern of for- 
eign Communist North Vietnam «over a 
civil war in Laos. 

What all this demonstrates is that we have 
not yet developed any effective techniques 
for meeting the by now well known Com- 
munist tactics. We don’t want a big war 
and the Communists know it. So they can 
keep up this unremitting process of hacking 
away at human liberties, knowing that the 
United Nations is powerless and that most 
members wish to keep the peace. 

Some changes in the mechanism of keep- 
ing the peace and preserving human liberties 
are obviously needed. Perhaps the first 
change that is required is in our own think- 
ing so that we can recognize a grave menace 
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when it appears, and not shrug it off lightly 
because it happens to be on the other side 
of the world. 


{From the Ukrainian Quarterly, June 1959] 
A MEASURE OF REALISM IN THE COLD Wak 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 


How to cope with the cold war thrusts 
and maneuvers of Moscow has been a funda- 
mental and vexing problem for some time. 
By no means has the problem in any real 
sense been resolved. In fact, our Govern- 
ment has not faced up squarely to all the 
demands and issues involved in the prob- 
lem. As a consequence, no clear-cut decision 
has been made on how to meet it, no ap- 
paratus or coordinating body exists at pres- 
ent to adequately deal with it, and our dearth 
of operation could only accommodate a de- 
fensive reaction, based on military might, 
to the successive challenges posed by Mos- 
cow. In each instance, some gain of a 
psychopolitical nature accrues to the enemy. 
This could not be otherwise since our de- 
fensive posture can only serve to minimize, 
not prevent entirely, his inroads into the 
broad field of operation offered by the free 
world. 

The problem is not one that can be com- 
petently and satisfactorily handled by any 
existing executive agency. Moscow's cold 
war activity embraces military factors, to be 
sure, but much of the bluster, bluff, and 
blackmail built about U.SS.R.’s military 
prowess plainly indicate that in this con- 
text the military is essentially a tool for the 
furtherance of broader political and psycho- 
logical objectives. This dimension does not 
fall as an object of primary study, not to 
mention operation, in our Military Estab- 
lishment. As another example, Moscow's 
unleashing of economic warfare against the 
free world creates a similar dimension in its 
cold war activity. Now the economic tool 
is utilized to achieve the same psychopo- 
litical ebjectives. Our Departments of Com- 
merce and State are properly concerned with 
these economic penetrations into the free 
world. But the most that one can hope for 
in either Department is a subsidiary study 
of this phase of the problem. The same may 
be said for the propaganda and information 
phase, cultural exchange, education, science, 
and other fields of enterprise in the cold war. 
Studies will continue to be piecemeal, in- 
terest in one aspect or another will fluctu- 
ate in response to the tune played by Moscow, 
and much of the effort and capital invested 
in these lines will yield less than maximally 
productive results for want of central pur- 
pose and efficient coordination. 


If, somewhat inaccurately, one dates the 
beginning of the cold war period as 1947, 
the picture depicted above is not a pretty 
one. The picture is scarcely exaggerated; 
if anything, it is incomplete. After over a 
decade of experience with cold war activity, 
we find ourselves still stripped of the neces- 
sary means to engage intelligently and com- 
petently in it. Recently, some legislators on 
the House Appropriations Committee were 
amazed to receive a State Department re- 
quest for funds to establish a section for 
the purpose of studying Communist tactics 
and techniques. As one of them pointed 
out, he was under the natural impression 
all these years that appropriations made 
along these lines were being continuously 
applied-to this primary and necessary end. 
The obvious moral here is that in these 
matters one should not be guided by natural 
impressions and, effect, take things for 
granted. As a matter of fact, if the De- 
partment had actually conducted such con- 
tinuous studies, there is little likelihood 
that they would have assumed any concrete 
operational significance and the problems of 
coordination and forming a composite pic- 
ture of Russian cold war operation would 
still remain unsolved. 
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There are numerous reasons accounting 
for this present state of affairs. For one, 
the nature and scope of cold war activity 
continue to elude the understanding of 
many Americans. Some, pitiful in their 
grasp of Russia’s historical background, view 
it as part of a “strange new force’—that 
has entered our world—‘“the strangest and 
most enigmatic in all history.’”* When, for 
instancé, Khrushchev makes a warm actor’s 
plea for the lessening of international ten- 
sions, they find it difficult to understand 
that this gesture is only another purposeful 
maneuver in Moscow's cold war operation, 
The zag—after the zig—is nothing new in 
Russia (not just in the so-called Soviet) 
history, and the end has both political and 
psychological import. Americans naturally 
crave for real peace. When it suits the cal- 
culations of their next operational move, 
the Russians are prepared to soothe this 
popular craving. The process misleads, con- 
fuses, softens, and gains time and advantage 
for a concurrent or subsequent move. 
Moscow's controlled cultural exchange pro- 
gram and recourse to economic aid and 
competition play on additional American 
instincts, with much the same results. 
Even the conduct of diplomatic negotiation 
is for Moscow a traditional cold war instru- 
ment. But many of our leaders, steeped in 
Western traditions, continue to believe that 
a high level conference with the Russians 
in an appropriate occasion for settling dif- 
ferences of view on particular issues. 

Another reason for our lack of a cold war 
apparatus is the expressed distaste Ameri- 
cans have for Russian methods and tech- 
niques. It is frequently argued that we 
could not succumb to the use of such meth- 
ods. The filth of lies, distortions, callous 
murders, and general immoral behavior is 
beyond our political upbringing. Thus we 
must depend upon our standard ways. In 
reply one could say that in a hot war we 
don’t hesitate to employ any ruse or means 
of killing where it serves the end of our sur- 
vival and self-preservation. Why should we 
be so discriminating under conditions of 
neither peace nor war, however, that to 
overwhelm the Russian cold war threat a 
condescension to such methods is not neces- 
sary. We possess powers of truth and knowl- 
edge that are not being fully used for want 
of organization and implemental zeal and 
imagination. In short, we haven’t as yet 
developed an efficient apparatus for the uti- 
lization of these powers in the most effective 
ways possible. 

Differing views as to the administration of 
a full-fledged cold war undertaking consti- 
tute a third reason for the absence of such 
a vital program. Those having these views 
are in complete agreement that such a proj- 
ect is a must. To a greater or lesser extent 
they do disagree-With regard to its content. 
For example, this writer sees nothing really 
new in the cold war techniques and methods 
of the Russian Communists. There is noth- 
ing peculiarly Communist about them. Ex- 
cept for accidental variations of refinement 
and intensity, the substantive content of 
these techniques was provided by Russian to- 
talitarianism politics as far back as the 16th 
century. These tools are the key to an un- 
derstanding of Moscow’s phenomenal crea- 
tion of a vast empire long before Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks appeared on the scene. How- 
ever, this perspective awaits expression and 
treatment once our facilities are adequately 
established. The newness of these tech- 
niques rests in the fact that Americans never 
encountered them before: For East Euro- 
peans of the traditionally subjugated na- 
tions, these are historically old methods. 





1Eg., “What We Must Know About Com- 
munism,” by Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, 
1958, p. 9. 
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Many recent voicings that something crea- 
tive and different must be done clearly indi- 
cate a widespread feeling of dissatisfaction 
with existing agencies on this score. Sen- 
ator Jackson, of Washington, soundly de- 
clared at the recent Military Government As- 
sociation meeting in Washington that “We 
have been outmaneuvered politically in one 
vital area after another.” He is right when 
he avers that “we have never been in the 
same league with the Russians in the psy- 
chological war of wits and words.” The 
writer, David Lawrence, began his illuminat- 
ing column recently with these words: “What 
@ spectacle the Western governments are 
making of themselves these days as they 
flounder indecisively, in the midst of So- 
viet threats and .ultimatums, seemingly 
afraid to meet squarely the challenging is- 
sues of the hour.” Senate Majority Leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON gives further expression to 
this growing restlessness as concerns Our Op- 
erational inadequacies when he urges the 
calling of a summit of the heads of state of 
the free world, 

These and many more evidences simply 
show that the requirements and demands of 
the current situation are not and cannot be 
met by our existing agencies. They are func- 
tionally fitted for other respective ends. 
This does not mean, of course, that with a 
new agency, created for the specific purpose 
of dealing with the realities of cold war oper- 
ation, the fringe efforts of the existing de- 
partments would not be embraced. On the 
contrary, for policymaking reasons, a close 
coordination would be mandatory. 


THE FREEDOM COMMISSION MEASURE 


The measure of realism in the cold war is 
the measure now before Congress, known as 
the Freedom Commission Act. This measure 
is sponsored in the House by Congressmen 
HERLONG, of Florida, and Jupp, of Minnesota. 
In the Senate its sponsors are Senators 
Mounpt, of South Dakota, and Doveras, of 
Tilinots. The measure calls for the oreation 
of a Freedom Commission, the establishment 
of a Freedom Academy, and the formation 
of a Joint Congressional Freedom Commit- 
tee. Its basic idea was first advanced several 
years ago by the Select House Committee To 
Investigate Communist Aggression which 
was led by the Honorable Charles J. Ker- 
sten of Wisconsin. Two years ago Senator 
DovucLas sponsored a bill seeking this very 
Freedom Commission. The immediate stim- 
ulus given to the present measure was pro- 
vided by a Florida group called the Orlando 
Committee for the Freedom Academy. 

The bill is designed to provide much- 
needed facilities for the strengthening of our 
cold war position. As its objectives imply, 
it would correct the glaring inadequacy that 
exists in our executive realm. The Freedom 
Commission it seeks to create would be an 
independent agency composed of six mem- 
bers and a Chairman. The members and 
Chairman would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the consent of the Senate. One 
of the prime authorized functions of the 
Commission would be the establishment and 
supervision of the Freedom Academy train- 
ing at the Academy would concentrate on 
knowledge of- Russian Communist tech- 
niques and ways and means of counteracting 
them, Students would be carefully drawn 
from governmental, private, and even for- 
eign areas. Other functions of the Commis- 
sion include the establishment of an infor- 
mation center to aid all groups in an 
understanding of the Russian Communist 
conspiracy, the conduct of research and sur- 
veys, and a host of additional tasks aimed 
to realize the objectives of the act. The 
Joint Congressional Freedom Committee, 
consisting of seven Senators and seven Con- 
gressmen, would oversee the work and de- 
velopment of the Commission. 

‘ There is no question that this measure 
realistically fills in some serious gaps in our 
Government when it comes to this subject of 
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cold war preparation. The bill should defi- 
nitely and overwhelmingly be passed. Its 
passage would be one of the crowning 
achievements of this Congress. Beyond a 
question of doubt there is no educational 
institution in our Government or in the pri- 
vate area that can be compared with the 
contemplated Freedom Academy. Second, 
no existing executive agency is equipped by 
administrative bent or facility to undertake 
the functions prescribed for the Freedom 
Commission. And third, since cold war 
progress is just as important and vital—if in 
the long run not more so—as atomic prog- 
ress, the need for a Joint Congressional 
Freedom Committee is well satisfied by this 
. bill. 


THE BROADER SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MEASURE 


This measure of realism in the cold war has 
a broader significance than an actual reading 
of it would suggest. First, it should be borne 
in mind that it isn’t impossible for this coun- 
try, and with it the free world, to suffer 
disastrous defeat at the hands of the present 
Russian Empire. The possibility of such de- 
feat is not necessarily grounded in any pre- 
condition of a hot global war. As a matter of 
historical faet, the great advances in the 
expansion of the Russian Empire, both past 
and present, were achieved primarily through 
diplomatic duplicity and conspiracy rather 
than military means. Thus, if the defeat 
of the United States should come to pass, the 
increasing chances are that this tragic event- 
uation would not be the result of lapsed mis- 
sile production, any technologic lags, de- 
ficiency in conventional arms, retarded space 
exploration, domestic economic difficulties, 
or a fictitious economic victory by Moscow. 
As one speculates with balanced weighting 
of each of these he cannot but conclude that 
this possible defeat would be the conse- 
quence of a stubborn misunderstanding of 
the traditional nature of the enemy, how he 
grew to be what he is, and the trained cun- 
ning of his diplomatic, political, economic, 
and conspiratorial ways and techniques. 
With the well-grounded projection that our 
deterrent power in military means will be of 
declining importance over the long run, the 
soundness of the preceding observation be- 
comes even more striking. 
If the estimate arrived at above is correct, 
then the significance and indispensable value 
of the Freedom Commission come into full 
view for the precarious period ahead. To live 
up to its expectations, the Commission would 
have to probe into one of the strangest phe- 
nomena characterizing America’s role in in- 
ternational politics. In this country, 
strangely enough, with all its rich traditions 
of freedom, national independence, and prin- 
cipled opposition to colonialism and im- 
perialism, the real chasm that exists between 
imperialist Russian totalitarianism and 
freedom-aspiring non-Russian nationalism 
- seems to escape the minds of many, including 
many on the highest levels of Government. 
In these cases, which perhaps are far too 
numerous than the present critical situation 
can tolerate, it appears that their deficiency 
of knowledge concerning Russia qua, Russia 
is exceeded only by their lack of insight into 
the traditional spirituality and living revolu- 
tion of our own Nation, Well exemplifying 
this was the Mikoyan exhibition in this coun- 
try at the beginning—of this year. Fortu- 
nately, however, this inexcusable condition 
is being steadily, though slowly, overcome by 
various. contributions made in this field at 

_ our universities and in group action. The 
basic force of Russian totalitarian imperial- 
ism and colonialism would necessarily be a 
high priority item for the Commission. 


As mentioned earlier, the argument of 
~ submission to the filth of Russian totalitar- 
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ian behavior is grossly untenable. With 
honorable means and techniques the Com- 
mission can begin to utilize some of our un- 
used powers of knowledge and truth to in- 
flict severe damage upon Moscow’s cold war 
campaign. In this respect its first area-would 
be domestic. There is an intricate labyrinth 
of false preconceptions and disinformation 
concerning Russia and the U.S.S.R. and their 
relations to thé United States. Doubtilessly, 
this cannot be dissolved in short order. Time, 
patience, and persistent effort are required. 
Not only an educational but a historical 
process is involved. This field of knowledge 
seems to excel all others in this country in 
confusion, misunderstanding, and even un- 
pardonable ignorance. In its pursuit of 
objective studies the Commission would in- 
evitably have to consider whether commu- 
nism or imperialist Russian totalitarianism 
is a reality, whether the U.S.S.R. can be 
identified as any other state, whether—all 
sentimentalism aside—Russians can in any 
decisive manner be attracted to the respon- 
sibilities of freedom while the empire of their 
capital is maintained. These and other 
basic issues would have to be sufficiently 
clarified by the Commission if we are to 
adopt those approaches to techniques, via 
understanding, that would incisively pene- 
trate and. weaken the present Russian em- 
pire. 

This first step would be the heaviest and 
at the same time most constructive respon- 
sibility of the Commission. In the order 
of first things first, unless we begin to rectify 
our own imbred misconceptions, we can’t 
help but perpetuate old errors. For example, 
in this field of knowledge the failure of 
many scholars and writers to comprehend 
the empire character of the Soviet Union has 
led to all sorts of distorted and slanted ob- 
servations. In the military sciences, for 
instance, the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union are erroneously viewed as nationally 
integrated units similar to those of Japan, 
Germany, and other true nations. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. In science 
and the arts, because of demographic igno- 
rance contributions emanating from the So- 
viet Union are flippantly and uncritically 
characterized as Russian products. In the 
field of economics marked by ill-adapted 
symbols of GNP and the like, treatises are 
developed on the fallacious assumption that 
the Soviet Union is a national parallel to 
the United States. In many other fields the 
same basic errors of concept and interpreta- 
tion crop up. In short, the actual is scarcely 
penetrated to grasp the real: the superficial 
is accepted in preference to the essential. 
For purposes of meaningful interpretation 
and action, the Commission, if it is to 
achieve a balanced coverage of the enemy 
and his techniques of deception, would nec- 
essarily have to consider alternative frame- 
works of analytic reference than~ that 
presently used. 

This first step could not be constructively 
undertaken without the simultaneous de- 
velopment of the whole area of the non- 
Russian nations in the U.SS.R. This area 
of study would have to be developed eco- 
nomically, politically, historically, and cul- 
turally. The cultivation of such study, 
which is virtually nil in this country, will 
undoubtedly produce many interesting re- 
sults for perspective and policy alike. One 
important result is that both out of ignor- 
ance as to the nature of the non-Russian 
revolution in the crumbling Russian empire 
and out of halfhearted determination, the 
United States failed to support the ideas and 
principles of our own tradition in concrete 
application to independent Georgia, Armenia, 
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White Ruthenia, Ukraine, Azerbaijan, Turke- 
stan, and other non-Russian nations which 
determined themselves at the end of World 
War I. These nations were soon again in- 
dividually subverted and subjugated by the 
imperialist successors to the White Ozar. 
But the manifest significance of this period 
rests in the fact that the Russian Commu- 
nists built upon this failure and our mis- 
takes of 40 years.ago and now threaten the 
very life of our own Nation. What should 
have been a second- or third-rate power is 
today, largely on the basis of accumulated 
captive resources, a contender for the world. 
More ironical still is the fact that the sole 
real imperialist power in the world today has 
actually stolen the American banner of the 
idea of naticnal self-determination and free- 
dom and successfully parades it in Asia and © 
Africa. Plainly, then, the Freedom Commis- 
sion in its positive concern for freedom 
everywhere would be morally obligated to 
launch systematic studies of this long neg- 
lected and yet vitally strategic non-Russian 
area of the Soviet Union. 

THE PROSPECT OF REDRESSING A SAD RECORD 

In addition to its broader significance and 
suggested opportunities, the Freedom Com- 
mission, should it come to pass, would have 
the tremendous prospect of working to re- 
dress somewhat the sad record of American 
relations with Russia. Whether one appre- 
ciates it or not, the successess of contempo- 
rary totalitarian Russian imperialism have 
been imposing and sweeping. These success- 
es from 1918 to the present provide a concrete 
measure of fault and incompetence on our 
side. Inthe 1920’s, soon after our contri- 
bution by indifference to the establishment 
of the now Russian Empire, we inadvertently 
saved the Russian Bolshevik regime by our 
charities through the American Relief Ad- 
ministration. In the thirties we furnished 
industrial know-how and capital to the 
empire, and soon thereafter cloaked the new 
imperial regime with the respectable bonds 
of diplomatic concourse. In the forties we 
spent billions to save Stalin and overlooked 
our own determining power in virtually al- 
lowing the Russians to expand their empire 
to the Danube and the China Sea. Our 
naive faith in Russian word and intention 
accommodated the leakage of the most vital 
atomic and missile secrets, and in this decade 
we witnessed the evaporation of our mo- 
nopoly power. Finally, our ill-advised par- 
ticipation in the Geneva summit conference 
built up the international prestige of Stalin's 
criminal successors who are today strength- 
ened by the sputnik, lunik, and intercon- 
tinental missiles. Regardless of the rational- 
ization offered for each of these develop- 
ments, the record is a sad and almost in- 
credible one, 

A midwestern professional friend of the 
writer has suggested as a title for the past 
decade of these relations, as concerns the 
United States: “From Atomic Monopoly and 
Supreme Air Power To Surrender Research.” 
The pessimistic overtones of the title are not 
to be accepted, although the elements are 
factually valid. Yet it cannot be argued 
that we as a Nation did not lose much in 
the shortest period of time for any leading 
power. The reasons for this have in part 
been given above. There are others. But 
had there existed all this while an adminis- 
trative entity comparable to the planned-for 
Freedom Commission, the results would have 
been immeasurably different. The nature of 
the enemy revealed itself decades ago. Never- 
theless, to win the cold war means in some 
notable measure to redress our said record. 
And the Freedom Commission is purposed to 
realize such victory. 
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Irrigation and Missouri River Develop- 
ment Important to South Dakota’s 
Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted that the House Committee on 
Public Works has approved my resolu- 
tion instructing the Army engineers to 
undertake a survey as to the feasibility 
of slack water navigation on the Mis- 
souri River between Yankton, S. Dak., 
and St. Louis. I believe that such a study 
will show the desirability of slack water 
navigation. 

It is my conviction that this type of 
navigation, now in use on the Ohio and 
Tennessee Rivers and other systems, will 
\provide for the most efficient use of 
Missouri River water. Instead of waste- 
ful releases of water to maintain the 
present free-flowing, 9-foot navigation 
channel, slack water navigation will per- 
mit the full development of hydroelec- 
tric power and irrigation in the up- 
stream States. Furthermore, it will in- 
crease navigation efficiency downstream 
and add valuable hydroelectric installa- 
tions to the stretch of the River below 
Yankton. 

Two very fine editorials from out- 
standing South Dakota newspapers have 
recently recognized the importance of 
such a study. I include in the Recorp 
an editorial from the August 25, 1959, 
Daily Republic and a second editorial 
from the September 1, 1959, issue of 
the Aberdeen American-News: 

{From the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Daily Republic, 
Aug. 25, 1959] 
PEOPLE MUST PROVIDE PUSH FOR IRRIGATION 

Congressman GEORGE McGovErn’s efforts to 
clear the way for a study of slack-water 
navigation on the Missouri River has jumped 
its first hurdle with the agreement of the 
Army Corps of Engineers that such a study 
will provide authoritative and up-to-date 
data, something that is not available at this 
time. 

The slack-water study was suggested by the 
Missouri Basin interagency committee at the 
prodding of South Dakota’s Governor 
Herseth and the chief executive of the State 
of Iowa. The proposal is aimed at saving 
the stored water in mainstem dams for 
beneficial uses, rather than to dump it down- 
stream for navigation. 

This study, if it is approved by Congress, 
is only one step in seeing that South Dakota 
retain its rightful amount of the water now 
flooding thousands of acres that once pro- 
vided income for individuals, counties and 
the State. The other steps must be made 
right here in the State if we do not want to 
wake up some day and find that it is too late 
to fill our demands. 

The water resources commission this 
month made the first move in this direc- 
tion when it organized as a State water 
conservancy district. This agency was creat- 
ed by the South Dakota Legislature to assist 
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subconservancy districts to start irrigation 
projects that will use Missouri River water. 

However, there is little the State group can 
do immediately in the formation of sub- 
districts. The legislature wisely provided 
that the support and push for the operating 
units must come from the people within the 
district, rather than from a State agency. 
This is as it should be for these are the 
people who will benefit most and who also 
must foot the bill. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has been drag- 
ging its feet in the major survey of the 
James River area, partly because of money 
but mostly because of a lack of organized 
support for the irrigation project. The 
same is true in the Charles Mix-Douglas 
pumping plan which probably could be the 
first major project if local support can be 
organized to push through legal channels 
for the study. 

The State water resources commission 
has been authorized to employ individuals 
capable of assisting subdistricts in their or- 
ganization. This should be helpful. But 
even with this assistance the prime movers 
must be those residing within the district. 

If there is real interest in irrigation on a 
district, rather than an individual, scale this 
should be the year to uncover it. 
{From the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) 

News, Sept. 1, 1959] 


WEIGHS SovuTH DAKOTA WATER 
NEEDS 


It didn’t result in as large headlines as 
his comments on labor legislation, but Rep- 
resentative GEORGE McGovERN’s speech Fri- 
day on the urgent need for irrigation was 
even more important to South Dakota. 

The first district Congressman cited at 
Rapid City the benefits South Dakota can 
enjoy from irrigation. 

Proper use of Missouri River water, he said, 
will make South Dakota prairies bloom, 

What he predicts is certainly true. 

Persons who have lived in this State any 
length of time know that when there is 
plenty of rain in South Dakota the soil pro- 
duces with great abundance. 

Water, not only for irrigation, is a key to 
future development—especially in areas such 
as South Dakota. 

Representative McGoveErRN’s interest in an 
imaginative water use program should be 
helpful in completing studies that will 
hasten expansion of irrigation. 

One section in which persons of this part 
of the State are concerned is the James River 
Valley. It would be supplied with water 
from Oahe Dam near Pierre. 

Representative McGovern, during the same 
week, made a contribution. toward develop- 
ment of another type of water employment. 
He testified before the House Public Works 
Committee, urging more efficient develop- 
ment of Missouri River water resources 
through a survey of slack water navigation 
possibilities. 

He reviewed disadvantages to South Da- 
kota of the current water use program and 
explained preliminary investigation indicates 
that instead of “huge, wasteful releases of 
water necessary to maintain a free-flowing 
9-foot channel, a system of slack water navi- 
gation would be more beneficial both for 
navigation interests downstream and the 
irrigation and power needs of the upstream 
States.” 

“A system of low-head dams and locks will 
trap the water in small stretches of the river, 
slow down its flow, increase the electric power 
utilization, and improve the overall benefits 
of the entire river program for both up- 
stream and downstream States,’’” McGoverRN 
said, r 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following column 
by Drew Pearson which appeared in the 
Friday, September 4, 1959, -issue of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 

Mr. Pearson) with his usual perspicac- 
ity, has cited several interesting changes 
which recently have taken place, or are 
taking place, in our foreign policy: 

IKE SCRAPPING POLICIES OF DULLES 
(By. Drew Rearson) 

Watching the eminently successful trip of 
President Eisenhower through Europe, I can’t 
help but recall a historic day in Washington 
last May when the flag-draped coffin of John 
Foster Dulles lay in state in the National 
Cathedral. Foreign ministers from as far as 
Japan flew to pay their respect and homage. 
Even dour Andre Gromyko, Dulles’ protago- 
nist at many conferences, and gnarled old 
Chancellor Adenauer, Dulles’ friend at many 
conferences, took the long trip across the 
Atlantic. 

They came because Dulles’ friend, the 
President of the United States, decreed that 
the Secretary of State should have a state 
funeral. Mrs. Dulles had planned a quiet 
family ceremony, but a deeply grieving Pres- 
ident personally took charge of all funeral 
arrangements, even specifying the type of 
dress to be worn, and preparing the list of 
honor guests. He wanted the man who had 
worked so tirelessly to solve the. problems 
of the world to have, in death, the recog- 
nition of the world. As a result, not even 
Presidents Roosevelt, Harding and McKinley, 
who died in office, were buried with such 
ceremony. 

It was just 2 months and 5 days later that 
President Eisenhower began scrapping the 
policies of John Foster Dulles. He would 
be the last to admit this. And perhaps he 
didn’t even realize he was scrapping Dulles’ 
policies. But he did it first by inviting 
Nikita Khrushchev of the Kremlin to pay a 
personal visit to the White House, an invita- 
tion which Mr. Dulles had emphatically and 
consistently opposed unless our rights in 
Berlin were first guaranteed. They were not 
guaranteed, but Khrushchev was invited 
anyway. 

Ike went even further by accepting Khru- 
shchev’s invitation to come to Moscow, 
which brought gasps of dismay from close 
friends of Dulles. 


IKE BECOMES A DULLES 


Then one by one, the President proceeded 
to throw overboard or discredit, without spe- 
cifically naming them or perhaps even 
realizing that he was doing so, the watch- 
words and policies of his late Secretary of 
State. The only policy he kept was that of 
personal negotiation. Stepping into the 
Dulles shoes of the traveling-diplomat-sales- 
man, he proceeded to carry his own ideas 
direct to the trouble spots and. troubled 
statesmen of Europe. 

He has been so succesful that many diplo- 
mats wish the President had become his own 
Secretary of State long ago. But in so do- 
ing, here is what happened to the policies of 
Mr. Dulles: 
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Massive retaliation was a basic policy 
coined by Dulles in warning that the United 
States had great capacity to retaliate in- 
stantly, by means and at places of our choos- 
ing. In contrast, President Eisenhower told 
the world in his TV chat with Prime Minister 
Macmillan: “People want peace so much that 
one of these days governments had better 
get out of their way and let them have it.” 

Brink of war: This Dulles policy, outlined 
in Life magazine in 1956, completely evap- 
orated at the Geneva Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference, when the United States ducked any 
showdown of power over Berlin and sent 
Vice President Nixon on a peace mission to 
Moscow instead. 

Liberate the satellites: This basic Dulles 
policy was thrown out when Mr. NIxon con- 
ferred officially with the Communist leaders 
of satellite Poland, thereby switching the old 
policy of “liberation” to one of “friendship.” 
Mr. Eisenhower further scrapped the libera- 
tion policy when, during his Bonn, Germany 
press conference, he said he would not dis- 
cuss the liberation of former German terri- 
tory—referring to that held by Poland. 

Failure from within: Dulles had argued, 
privately and publicly, that the Soviet Com- 
munist system would come tumbling down 
of its own errors. As late as February 26, 
1956, testifying before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Commitee, he said “They (the Rus- 
sians) have made little progress in the last 
few years * * * The fact is that they have 
failed and they have got to devise new 
policies.’’ 

In Moscow, following Dulles’ death, Vice 
President Nrxon, broadcasting to the Rus- 
sian people, paid tribute to the “thriving 
productivity of the factory complex of the 
Urals. * * * The efficient modern equip- 
ment of your factories. * * * The competi- 
tive drive for progress evident on every side 
* * * and most of all the people.” 

Direct disarmament: In December 1956 
Harold Stassen, then in charge of disarma- 
ment, pleaded with Mr. Eisenhower for per- 
mission to fly to Moscow to.carry on direct 
disarmament talks with the Kremlin. He 
was convinced the Russians were ready not 
only for disarmament, but a 10-year peace 
pact with the United States. Dulles vetoed 
the Stassen trip, eased Stassen out as dis- 
armament specialist. 

Today, one definite objective of the 
Khrushchey-Eisenhower exchange is dis- 
armament, 





Areas of Chronic Depression—Mass 
Production of Poverty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


s * OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in these pleasant last days of 
summer, when outdoor employment is 
high and much of our Nation is enjoy- 
ing prosperity, it might be easy for us 
to forget that America still has great 
need of the area redevelopment bill. 

But, in some parts of our country, life 
is not so pleasant, and winter soon will 
come fo multiply the problems of those 
who have been thrown out of work by 
technological changes and ‘other eco- 
nomic factors. 

Lest we forget their plight, lest we 
forget that the Congress and the Presi- 


dent still have a duty to bring economic 
relief and industrial stimulation to these 
so-called depressed areas, I wish to bring 
to the attention of the Congress a large, 
two-page article which appeared in the 
August 24 issue of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Union News. 

The article, titled “Areas of Chronic 
Depression—Mass Production of Pov- 
erty,” deals entirely with conditions in 
West Virginia, which have occurred as 
a result of far-reaching economic 
changes. 

I believe that these are economic facts 
which should be studied by every Mem- 
ber of this 86th Congress. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AREAS OF CHRONIC DEPRESSION MASS 
PRODUCTION OF POVERTY 


“I see young people leaving school because 
they are embarrassed at how they look and 
what happens to them. I see them wanting 
to get work and not being able to find it. I 
see them trying to get in the Army, and 
they can’t get in the Army. They can’t 
pass the physical tests. They are so hun- 
gry and they have been without proper food 
so long they just don’t meet any of the 
eligibilities.”’ . 

These were the words of Mrs. T. R. Fulton, 
a social worker for the Monongalia County 
Health Department, Morgantown, W. Va., an 
area that except for the war years has not 
known the meaning of prosperity in any 
degree for an entire generation. 

Millions of words have been written 
about economic hardship in West Virginia. 
But no matter how many millions more are 
written they will not adequately tell the 
story of the stark and helpless poverty of 
thousands of the State’s citizens, the ravaged 
bodies of its hungry children. 

West Virginia’s economic plight is blamed 
generally on the decline of its major industry, 
coal mining. But when Union News wanted 
a firsthand look at one of the Nation’s so- 
called depressed areas the Morgantown- 
Grafton-Fairmont-Clarksburg section in the 
northeastern part of the State was picked 
because of its more typical industrial 
diversity. 

In this region coal remains a major factor, 
but it is balanced by chemical and glass 
manufacturing, lumber, metalworking, and 
the natural resources for other industry. 

But despite its raw materials and factory 
facilities, the area’s outstanding production 
by far is that of human degradation. 

At the height of the recession early this 
year the national average of unemployment 
was about 6 percent. In this area it was 
approximately 16 percent. For many years it 
has continued substantially the same per- 
centage above the national average. The 
cumulative results have been devastating.. 

Mrs. Fulton continued and her descrip- 
tions applied as well in other counties in the 
area as to Monongalia: 


“I see people living in houses without 
roofs, houses without utilities. I see children 
going to school without shoes and without 
warm clothing. I see houses and homes 
where children have nothing to eat except 
surplus commodities and the canned goods 
which their parents put up in the summer 
that they got from the fields and the bushes, 

“a oof illness untreated because of persons 
ied geen of having no money 

not willing to ask a doctor, who 
has goon them more than he should of 
medical care, for more medical care. They 
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can’t get operations, and they can’t get 
medicine. I know this is true. 

“IT see fathers leaving the home and bad 
things happening to their families while they 
hunt for work. If they are lucky enough 
to work, then there isn’t near enough money 
to move a family of 6 to 7 or 8 to a new 
town where the rent is 10 times as much. 
There isn’t enough money to pay for room 
and board and to send something home to 
take care of the wife and children.” 

One man, father of 11 children, told his 
personal story. He is in his early forties, 
physically strong and mentally aiert. Laid 
off from his job in a coal mine, he had not 
worked for 2 years until this summer when 
he succeeded in getting what he hopes will 
be permanent, but he fears will be seasonal, 
work in a glass container plant. 

He lives in a tenant house on a farm for 
which he agreed to give the owner 4 days 
of farm work a month in return for his 
rent. A-small garden supplements surplus 
foods received from Federal Government 
sources. 

Clothing comes from relief agencies. One 
older daughter works as a domestic and her 
meager earnings go mostly for a few pleas- 
ures for the younger children. 

Such is the wretched existence of one 
family, but the case is in nowise isolated 
It is repeated not scores, not hundreds, but 
thousands of times in the counties of Mo- 
nongalia, Marion, Preston, Taylor, Harrison, 
and Barbour that make up the area. 

The Salvation Army at Grafton is per- 
forming a herculean job of distributing sur- 
plus foods in three of the counties. But 
in March, when it list of recipients had 
grown to 10,000 individuals, a spokesman for 
the Army said it was at the point of having 
to ask that a new distribution point be 
found. 

They were at that time in the midst of 
processing between 400 and 500 new applica- 
tions or reapplications for food and were 
simply unable to finance the increasing cost 
of their work. 

At the same time, locals 154 and 158 of 
the Glass Bottle Blowers of America are dis- 
tributing the surplus food to some 500 fam- 
ilies whose breadwinners were idled by the 
closing of the Hazel-Atlas glass plant. 

Clifford Clemmens, OCAW member who is 
AFL-CIO community services representative 
at Grafton, spends a major part of his time 
looking for jobs for displaced workers and 
distributing food to needy families. 

Still there is not enough food, not enough 
clothing and, at this point, tragically, there 
is not even enough hope. 

Probably the biggest danger to renewed 
prosperity for this potentially rich area is 
complacency. Thousands of the people of 
the region have been beaten down for so 
many years that they have come to almost 
believe that nothing can be done about the 
situation. And futility is not confined to 
the jobless. 

True there are men of vision in the area 
who are trying with all their might to solve 
the problem. The State has an outstand- 
ing delegation to Congress. Democratic 
Senators Rosert Byrp and JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH have worked strenuously in efforts to 
get Federal depressed areas legislation en- 
acted. 

Congressman JoHN M. Stack, Democrat, 
although not from the immediate area, has 
done @ monumental amount of research 
work on distressed areas generally and prob- 
ably is as well informed on the problem as 
any Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. The other Congressmen, too, may be 
considered outstanding leaders in efforts to 
bring relief to the jobless and correct a piti- 
ful economic situation. 

Leaders of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers, the Glass Workers, Miners and other 
unions help wherever they can. 
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Business groups in most of the commu- 
nities have set up development funds 
with which they hope to attract industry, 
but these are woefully inadequate. 

But on the whole the impression is that 
there is a lack of drive to the whole effort. 
Talk to almost anyone, jobless or business 
leader, and there is no spirit of confidence 
that there will be a solution of the problem 
in the near future—if ever. 

While the State Legislature was in session 
earlier this year Editor Richard Parrish of the 
West Virginian at Fairmont did a tremen- 
dous job of publishing illustrated stories of 
hardship cases and prodding the legisla- 
tors to increase State funds for relief. The 
hardened legislature, however, was unmoved 
and refused the funds, and Parrish readily 
admitted that this would be no long-range 
solution for the area’s ills. 

The editor of another daily newspaper was 
thoroughly familiar with the conditions and 
needs of the region, but it had simply never 
occurred to him that his organ, on its own, 
might campaign or crusade for early solu- 
tion, might advance any ideas. 

John Martin, editor of the Clarksburg Tel- 
egram, was only afraid that contract nego- 
tiations underway at the time between the 
Glass Workers and the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
might result in the closing of the plant there 
and the loss of jobs for another 1,500 to 
2,000 workers. 

The area is rich in natural resources, coal, 
salt, limestone, and other chemicals, There 
is abundant water and a moderate supply 
of timber. Electric power is reported to be 
ample. The climate is generally good and 
the scenic beauty of the mountains a nat- 
ural tourist attraction. 

Yet the economy of the country has been 
steadily declining since the 1930’s when 
china and pottery plants began moving away 
both through mergers in the industry and 
to more modern, mechanized factories. 

Rather than modernize, in 1936, 1,200 were 
put out of work when Wierton Steel closed 
an obsolete rolling mill. 

A few years ago a cement plant was closed 
down at the very time a multimillion dollar 
concrete bridge was being constructed across 
the Monongahela River only a stone’s throw 
from the factory. 

Over a year ago 450 employees were left 
jobless when Continental Can Co. closed its 
modern-appearing Hazel-Atlas glass plant at 
Grafton. 

A chemical plant, constructed at a cost 
of $163 million by the Federal Government, 
lies idle at Morgantown. Operated by «the 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Co. since 1953, the 
jobs of some 2,000 were destroyed when it 
was shut down last year. 

Mechanization of other factories has 
forced ‘the closing of more than 20 hand- 
blown glass plants in the area. 

Problems of placing the region on its eco- 
nomic feet again are no doubt numerous and 
complicated. But informed people of the 
area are in almost unanimous agreement 
that inadequate transportation is one of the 
most difficult obstacles to efficient operation 
of industry. 

It is pointed out that railroad service has 
declined markedly, spur and secondary lines 
have been closed down completely, and serv- 
ice on through lines has been sharply cur- 
tailed. ' 

At the same time, while roads have not 
been allowed to deteriorate the highway 
system has not been expanded to replace 
the lost rail service. 

: who have closed their plants 
have cited the transportation need as rea- 
sons for moving. 

Clemmens told a congressional commit- 
tee, “We have 23 ome-room schools in 
Marion County, and due to the situation 
or condition of our roads, it would be im- 
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practicable to consolidate the schools,” he- 
cause the students could not be transported 
to adequate facilities at a central point. 

It would seem, then, that a practical point 
to begin the rehabilitation program for this 
region—perhaps for all of West Virginia— 
would be a major, a tremendous, project of 
highway construction. The State could 
not do it alone; the initial money outlay 
would be too great. Federal help would be 
mandatory. 

But a great many jobless could find em- 
ployment immediately. There would be a 
sharp, quick boost to the economy. And as 
portions were completed there is little doubt 
that industries would be attracted. 

Equally important, a concrete program 
with excellent promise of success would re- 
new the courage, vision and confidence of 
a badly Beaten people. 

Henry L. Ash, director of the State’s De- 
partment of Employment Security, recently 
stated that “the building of a great state or 
a strong nation requires at least three basic 
ingredients. One of these is human re- 
sources, namely people. The second requi- 
site is natural resources. The third is ready 
capital.” 

He went on to point out that “the de- 
posits as of June 30, 1958, in the banks of 
the State totaled $1,167,696,000, which con- 
stituted an alltime high of deposits in West 
Virginia’s banks.” 

The State has the three requirements for 
a thriving economy. 

What is needed is a program to put them 
in action. . 

IN A PROUD AMERICA 


“Ashamed of their ragged clothing and 
hurt by the taunts of playmates, two little 
daughters and a son of a destitute Cabin 
Creek, W. Va., coal miner tried to burn their 
home in the hope of receiving gifts. 

“Assistant State Fire Marshall, C. R. Cobb, 
said the three started at least 18 fires at the 
house. The parents put the blazes out be- 
fore much damage was done. The girls are 
13 and 10, the boy 11. There are three 
younger children. 

“The father has exhausted his unemploy- 
ment benefits. He just finished a month- 
long hospital stay in a bout with 
pneumonia. 

“The 13-year-old girl said she was em- 
barrassed by the jeers brought on by her 
shabby dress. She reasoned that if the 
home-were lost, neighbors and the public 
would donate better clothing. 

“There is virtually no food in the house.” 
(Associated Press Dispatch.) 

Long lines of empty coal cars parked on 
weed-grown sidings all over the State are 
symbolic of West Virginia’s industrial 
misery. But not all of the area’s woes can 
be blamed on the decline of King Coal. 


Modern glass plant lies idle 


This facility of the Hazel Atlas Glass Co., 
a division of Continental Can Corp., shut 
down a year ago, leaving 500 jobless. With 
this plant devoted principally to glass con- 
teiners, industry has been hit hard by ex- 
panded use of paper, plastic, and metal for 
canning and bottling. Glass plants are 
being located nearer sources of products for 
which they will be used. 

They were cold and probably hungry 

Eight people, parents, and six children, 
live in this one-room cabin perched on a 
Marion County, W. Va., mountainside. They 
subsist on $14 a week relief money. When 
this picture was taken last winter the tem- 
perature was & degrees above zero outside 
but as they huddled about an inadequate 
gas heater, only heat in the home, all they 
had was summer clothing. 

“Flight blight” signs greet the traveler 
entering Grafton, W. Va. They dot the 
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town, urging residents to clean up and im- 
prove their neighborhoods. But the real 
blight of the area is on the minds and bodies 
of men, women, and children, families 
whose breadwinners have been jobless for 
many months, sometimes years. 
Fabulous wealth lies idle as people go 
hungry 

Some 2,000 people suddenly found them- 
selves without jobs when this chemical plant 
at Morgantown, W. Va., was closed down 
over a year ago. Built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the 1940’s at a cost of $163 mil- 
lion, it is estimated that today it would 
cost $300 million to duplicate, yet the people 
of the area have been unsuccessful in ef- 
forts to find a company willing to operate it. 





Glittering Generalities Courtesy of 
A.T. & T. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, last 
month I read with interest a full-page 
advertisement which the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. placed in 
Life magazine August.3. It was entitled 
“Why in Heaven Don’t You Speak Out 
on Inflation?” 

Naturally I was interested. I estimate 
that millions of readers saw that appeal. 

I believe this ad is part of a campaign 
being waged by big business as a part of 
the antediluvian thinking of the Re- 
publican Party. I have replied to other 
such ads and I have sent copies to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to see if 
they are legitimately paid for as‘a busi- 
ness expense. 

Now no one is against a strong, sound, 
and stable dollar. 

No one likes unreasonable demands. 

No one approves excessive spending. 

Neither do we approve.of child beat- 
ing or the kicking of dogs. 

My point, Mr. Speaker, is that this ad, 
like too many appearing in newspapers 
and magazines these days, deals with 
glittering generalities. The vague pro- 
posal or statement is a favorite weapon 
of Madison Avenue. 

I have written to the president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Mr. Frederick R. Kappel, to offer some 
comments about his company’s partici- 
pation in what appears to be a big 
phony anti-inflation campaign. 

The advertisement and my letter to 
Mr. Kappel follow. 

An INTERESTING LerreR Sam, “WuHy IN 


HEAVEN Don’t You Speak Out on In- 
FLATION?” 


I have received a number of letters from 
men and women who are concerned about 
inflation. One A.T. & T. shareowner asked, 
“Why in heaven don’t you speak out on this 
subject?” 

The letter went on to say, “If you would 
alert the 1,625,000 shareowners and 700,000 
employees to the facts about inflation, they 
would help spread the news.” 
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I warmly agree that it is essential to alert 
more people to the dangers of inflation and 
we in the Bell System are speaking up and 
speaking out at every opportunity. 

In recent articles and bulletins to em- 
ployees, the Bell. System companies have 
discussed the threat which inflation poses 
to the purchasing, power of the dollar and 
to savings, insurance, and pensions. 

At the annual meeting of A. T. & T. share- 
owners I pointed out that inflation has been 
a tough problem in the telephone business. 
But we have not just talked about the prob- 
lem—we have developed more efficient 
equipment and introduced many economies 
of operation. It is worth noting that the 
price of telephone service generally has gone 
up less since World War II than most other 
things. 

But we know that the forces of inflation 
are far too widespread and powerful for any 
one individual or business to stem them 
singlehanded. 

This brings me to the question that I 
believe so many are asking: “How can I 
help?” In these ways, it seems to me: 

By giving spoken and written support to 
those who are working for a strong, sound, 
and stable dollar. - 

By opposing unreasonable demands, ex- 
cessive spending, and schemes that add fuel 
to the inflationary fire. 

Your friends and associates, and especially 
your representatives in Congress, are en- 
titled to your constructive views. 

‘ For our part, we will continue to fight in- 
flation by pushing research hard and effect- 
ing economies in our business. And by 
speaking out against this threat to the 
people and the country. 

FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, 
President, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

New Yors, N.Y. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 3, 1959. 
Mr. FREDERICK R. KaPPEL, 
President, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Kappe.: Your full-page adver- 
tisement in the August 3 issue of Life maga- 
zine, entitled “Why in Heaven Don’t You 
Speak Out on Inflation”? appears to be part 
of a concerted effort by big business corpora- 
tions to influence public policy through paid 
ads in national magazines. 

As I read your advertisement I could not 
help but reflect that you must have a pretty 
poor opinion of the intelligence of the 
American people to think that they could be 
influenced by so vacuous a statement. You 
are for a strong, sound, and stable dollar. 
So are we all. What specifically, then, is it 
that you would have us speak out against? 

You urge the public to oppose unreason- 
able demands. But what the unreasonable 
demands are that should be opposed you do 
not tell us. Has it occurred to you that 
many of the readers of the advertisement 
might regard putting pressure upon govern- 
mental regulatory agencies to establish rates 


' that add considerably to the cost of tele- 


phone service as falling into the category of 
unreasonable demands? And, you know, 
rate hikes are also inflationary. 

The recent order of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, cutting long-distance 
telephone rates by $50 million a year, would 
seem to indicate that if you were genuinely 
concerned about containing the forces of in- 
flation you would make every effort to 
achieve a downward revision of the toll 
charges to your customers without putting 
the Government into position of having to 
do it for you. ‘ 

Your urge us to oppose excessive spending. 
Here again you are deliberately vague. Sure- 
ly, it is not your intention that the con- 


sumer should curtail his expenditures for 
telephone services. I presume that what you 
do have in mind is the reduction of govern- 
mental expenditures. Shall we curtail out- 
lays for national defense, foreign aid, high- 
ways, schools, etc.? Shall the letters which 
you urge the public to write aim to support 
those Members in Congress who wish to 
maintain a lid on interest rates so as to keep 
down the cost of servicing the Government 
dcbt? Unfortunately, you furnish us with 
no guidance. Certainly you would want us 
to be discriminating. Otherwise the public 
might end up by unwittingly urging the 
adoption of proposals advanced by the Demo- 
cratic Party rather than those advocated by 
the Republican administration, in support of 
which you are using the funds of the A.T. & 
T. for paid advertisements. ; 

What we need from business leadership 
is more enlightenment rather than obfusca- 
tion, less of an appeal to the emotions and 
more to the rational consideration of great 
national issues. Madison Avenue techniques 
for getting people to purchase commodities 
are hardly the tools for promoting under- 
standing and for arriving at intelligent de- 
cisions in matters of public policy. 

As one of the largest business corpora- 
tions in America, the A.T. & T. has joined 
the ranks of what is essentially an anti- 
democratic movement among certain top 
business leaders who are determined to em- 
ploy the funds of their corporations for the 
purpose of influencing public opinion. Have 
you ascertained how many of your 1,625,000 
shareholders would endorse your campaign 
to frighten Americans about inflation? Iam 
certain that there are a great many stock- 
holders who do not share your views on 
political and economic issues. They would, 
of course, not question your right as a private 
citizen to publicly express your views. But 
it is another matter when you use the name 
and funds of your company to foist on the 
public your personal opinions as to current 
events. The taxpayer has also a right to be 
aggrieved when these paid advertisements 
are charged off as a corporate expense. 

You must have noticed, Mr. Kappel, that 
2 weeks after you felt compelled through 
your advertisement to alert the American 
people on the threat of inflation, the second 
report of what is popularly known as the 
Nixon Antiinflation Committee was released. 
In contrast to the first report, issued only 7 
weeks earlier, which stated that “our econ- 
omy is now at a critical juncture urgently 
requiring action to forestall inflation,” the 
second one contained no warning about the 
imminence of inflation. In the words of 
Business Week (Aug. 22), the former bristled 
with a sense of crisis with respect to infla- 
tion, while the latter was described as play- 
ing down inflation talk, with greater atten- 
tion given to economic growth. This sug- 
gests that before you commit yourself to 
another full-page advertisement you had 
better check with the Vice President as to 
what is the latest official line. In that way 
you might get the maximum benefit out 
of your advertising expenditures. 

May I remind you, Mr. Kappel, that during 
the past year when the administration was 
clamoring vociferously that inflation was so 
pressing and immediate a threat, fellow 
legislators with whose thinking I agree have 
pointed out that there was little basis in 
fact to support the Administration’s claims; 
that the consumer price index had remained 
more or less at a constant level throughout 
the year; that most of the increases in the 
price level had occurred during and shortly 
after wars, when too many dollars were chas- 
ing too few goods; and that in view of our 
great responsibilities as the leading Nation 
of the free world and of our neglected needs 
at home, it was imperative that the Admin- 
istration concentrate its efforts on promo- 
ting the acceleration of the American rate of 
economic growth. 
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I can only draw one conlusion from the 
antiinflation campaign. The term “infla- 
tion” has come to be a slogan employed by 
conservative elements to defeat any legisia- 
tion which they look upon with disfavor. 
It is a weapon used to frighten us away 
from measures designed to improve the lot 
of the common man through programs for 
the removal of slum and blighted areas, for 
strengthening our school systems, and for 
expenditures on much needed public services 
and facilities. It also has had the unfor- 
tunate result of taking dangerous risks with 
the future of our national security through 
inadequate support of much needed defense 
expenditures. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress 





Excerpts From Speech by Senator Harry 
F. Byrd, of Virginia, at His 37th An- 
nual Orchard Picnic, Berryville, Va., 
Saturday, August 29, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, August 29, the Honorable Harry F. 
Byrp, senior Senator from Virginia, gave 
his 37th annual orchard picnic at Berry- 
ville Va. Senator Byrrp is so widely 
known, respected, and beloved by the 
people that I will not go into his many 
accomplishments but simply state that 
he is Virginia’s first citizen and one of 
the outstanding statesmen of America. 
At the picnic, as has been the custom in 
the past, Senator Byrp delivered a most 
enlightening and cogent speech on the 
events of interest to our people. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith Senator Byrp’s speech: 

One of the main topics of conversation in 
Washington is the approaching visit of 
Khrushchev. The Congress appears to be 
divided as to the wisdom of his visit. It has 
its minus side as well as its plus side. 
Should one of the hundreds of thousands of 
refugees who have come to America because 
of the cruelty of Communist Russia take a 
shot at Khrushchev, it might start a third 
World War. Such risks as this, in my opin- 
ion, outweigh the plus side of his visit. 

I am one of those Senators who do not 
believe he should be invited to address a 
joint session of the Congress of the United 
States. 

That is the supreme honor accorded only 
to those we can trust and those who are our 
friends, such as Winston Churchill. Should 
a resolution inviting him be presented, and 
I hope it will not be, I will consider it my 
duty to vote against it. I am not willing 
for the Congress officially to pay tribute to 
the world’s greatest Communist and our 
most dangerous enemy by inviting him to 
speak formally to the Congress of the United 
States. 

We all know that we must live in the same 
world with those who ideas differ from ours, 
and with nations which have different forms 
of government. But in the case of Russia, 
let us always remember that Russia is a 
totalitarian nation, controlled by one man 
who recognizes only brute strength. 
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Let us greet Mr. Khrushchev with cour- 
tesy, let us protect him in every way pos- 
sible, but do not let him or any other Rus- 
sian lead us into a sense of false security. 
And above all do not let him sell us a bill 
of goods. 

We must keep our military strength equal 
to if not greater than Russia's. This is our 
only protection. The Russians equal or ex- 
cel us in the field of rockets. They definite- 
ly excel us in submarines equipped with 
nuclear weapons, but we excel them in the 
air and on the sea and in the development 
of atomic weapons. 

It is tragic that after World War II we 
should find it necessary to prepare ourselves 
against attack by a formidable nation whose 
leader appears to be bent on extending his 
frontiers and control over weaker nations 
wherever he can find them. As a member 
of the Armed Services Committee I tell you 
we must not let our guard down. 

As has been my custom, I will give you a 
Byrrp’s eye view of the work of the Con- 
gress and elsewhere in the Government this 
year. I shall not go into detail because 
much has happened since our last meeting. 


THE WARREN SUPREME COURT 


I call the present Supreme Court the War- 
ren court so as to distinguish it from those 
courts on which great Justices previously 
have served our country so honorably and 
well and with such distinction and dedica- 
tion to our principles. 

The Warren court continues to run true 
to form, continues to render decision after 
decision in defiance of constitutional de- 
mocracy, which, in the brief space of about 
180 years, has made America the greatest 
of all nations. 

America has only one-sixth of the pop- 
ulation of the world, one-seventh of the 
earth's surface, but produces one-third of 
all the world’s goods. This is because of our 
competitive enterprise system and the free- 
doms of our people. 

The Warren court hands down decisions 
on Mondays. Nearly every Monday when 
the Court is in session is a black Monday. 

I will not go over the ground which I cov- 
ered here a year ago when I listed the deci- 
sions of the Warren court since 1954. Be- 
ginning with the integration decision, these 
Warren court decisions have steadily weak- 
ened our democracy. 

This school decision is perhaps the most 
iniquitous and infamous of all. It was not 
based upon law nor was it based upon the 
Constitution, as many distinguished lawyers 
have so often said. 

Since I spoke to you last, the Warren 
court has rendered three more particularly 
vicious decisions: 

One to search a man’s 
warrant. 

Even under the despotic rule of the early 
English kings a man’s home was his castle, 
and no one could enter.without due process 
of law. 

Another decision would destroy the right 
of States to control and protect their citizens 
from indecency and immorality in books and 
pictures. 

The third was a decision to permit the 
States to tax interstate commerce, which is 
in violation of the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution. 

It happens that I have two distinctions, 
although some may think they are not too 
creditable. One is that Iam the only Mem- 
ber of the Senate now who voted against the 
Wagner Labor Act in 1935 which gave spe- 
cial privileges to the labor unions. 

The second distinction is that I am the 
only Member of the Senate now who opposed 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

These votes represent my philosophy of 
government, I do not believe in special priv- 
ileges for either labor or business. I believe 
in the private enterprise system which is the 
source of our progress and advancement. 


house without a 
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The Senate labor bill was a weak bill. I 
did all I could to strengthen it. The House 
labor bill is strong. It not only gives pro- 
tection to the membership of the unions, but 
also controls secondary boycotts, hot car- 
goes, and such which can destroy 
businesses not directly involved in any strike. 

The House bill has strong provisions to 
prevent the intimidation of workers by 
means of picketing. Virginia is fortunate in 
that during the administration of Gov. Wil- 
liam M. Tuck workers were guaranteed the 
right to work and are protected against vio- 
lence and interference by pickets or other- 
wise. 

The new Federal labor bill is now in con- 
ference where the differences between the 
House and the Senate bills are being worked 
out. Labor legislation must not be unfair 
to labor, but the excesses of ruthless labor 
leaders must be curbed. Only Congress has 
the power to do this. 

James B. Carey, president of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers, inadvertently gave an assist to the 
passage of the stronger House bill when he 
wrote to each Member of Congress threaten- 
ing to defeat every Senator and Congressman 
who voted for the bill. 


PRINCE EDWARD 


Before I conclude let me mention that 
ordinarily public schools next week would be 
reopening all over the State. But this year 
not a public school in Prince Edward County 
will open. Never before in the history of 
public schools in Virginia or any other State 
has a whole county withdrawn from the pub- 
lic education system. 

It is vital, I think, that we in Virginia and 
people everywhere in America understand 
the conditions that brought about this 
closing of all public schools in an entire 
county. 

In 1951 a suit was instituted against Prince 
Edward County in Virginia and Clarendon 
County, S.C., to require school integration. 
In 1954 the Warren court rendered a deci- 
sion directed at these two counties imposing 
integration in all public schools with de- 
liberate speed. 

The great and able Virginia judge, Sterling 
Hutcheson, in a memorable decision, found 
deliberate speed in the case of Prince Edward 
to be at least 6 to 7 years. 

The leaders of the NAACP then took an 
appeal, although they were urged not to do 
so my many of those who favored the Warren 
Supreme Court decision. Then the Federal 
Court of Appeals overruled Judge Hutcheson 
and ordered the Prince Edward schools to be 
integrated in the school year beginning next 
week. Thus, the county of Prince Edward 
faced massive integration. Such an en- 
forced integration means the destruction of 
the public schools in that county. 

There are 1780 colored pupils in Prince 
Edward and 1562 white pupils. The people 
of Prince Edward were prepared. They had 
determined when the suit was first insti- 
tuted against them 8 years ago that they 
would resist forced integration. They .did 
this in order to preserve a system of educa- 
tion because they knew white students 
would not attend integrated schools. 

It is significant that although Clarendon 
County, S.C., was the other defendant in 
the suit, no effort has been made by the 
NAACP to integrate in that county. 

The people of Prince Edward made no 
threats, they issued no inflammatory state- 
ments. There was no violence and no dis- 
order. They have calmly and deliberately 
established a new system of private educa- 
tion without the use of a single public- 
school facility,- buildings, schoolbuses, or 
any other public-school equipment. 

Every white student in the county will go 
to school, using completely nonpublic facil- 
ities. The parents of the colored students 
have not attempted to avail themselves of 
other means of education. 
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In order to comply with the decision of 
Chief Justice Taft, rendered in 1928, pro- 
viding for equal but separate school facil- 
ities, Prince Edward expended $1 million on 
@ colored high-school building. Prince 
Edward still owes $400,000 on this school. 
It will be closed. The blame for this situa- 
tfon must be placed d y upon the ruth- 
less action of the NAACP. 

The colored people of Prince Edward 
County have been the victims of their 
leaders. Their lack of education must be 
laid directly at the door of those NAACP 
leaders who have the integration 
enforcement agents for the Warren court. 

Since the NAACP is responsible for clos- 
ing the Negro schools in Prince Edward it 
would be appropriate for this association to 
allocate a part of its large tax exempt in- 
come to aid the Negroes in this county to 
obtain an education. In doing this the 
NAACP could in part make atonement for 
the injury they have done to these members 
of their race. 

Knowing the people of Prince Edward as 
I do, I am confident that they are prepared 
to do everything wthin their power to give 
the colored students of Prince Edward the 
same education they have had in the past 
in segregated schools. 

The NAACP has won its lawsuits and the 
Negroes have lost their schools, operated 85 
percent at the expense of the white people 
of Prince Edward. 

It is a tragedy for everyone—all because 
the NAACP deliberately and maliciously 
forced this action upon Prince Edward. 
Prince Edward has taken the only action it 
could take. The county had sought by 
every honorable means to avoid this step. 
It was faced with the destruction of its 
school system. White parents had taxed 
themselves heavily to build new Negro 
schools, and the Negroes had as many class- 
rooms as the whites—Negro schoolteachers 
were paid exactly the same as the white. 

The action that Prince Edward has taken 
is courageous, and it was thoughtfully and 
well considered. The brave citizens of 
Prince Edward are true to the faith of their 
fathers. 

Those who expressed confidence in the so- 
called moderation of the NAACP which is 
enforcing the integration laws, should not 
only take note of this ruthless action taken 
against Prince Edward, but they should note 
the recent. statement by the NAACP spokes- 
man, Roy Wilkins, which has great signifi- 
cance. 

“With the collapse of massive resistance 
laws,” declares Roy Wilkins, national execu- 
tive secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, “the 
South is trying to adopt.a token compliance 
policy to get around the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision. Generally,” he adds, “we are 
opposed to any form of token integration on 
the grounds that it is contrary to the Court’s 
decision, but the NAACP will go along with 
plans where it appears to be a bona fide 
start. toward desegregation.” 

Note that Wilkins accepts token integra- 
tion only as a “bona fide start toward de- 
Desegregation means massive 


I and other Virginians who advocated 
massive resistance to the illegal school inte- 
gration decision of the Warren court have 
been bitterly denounced, chiefly by those 
outside of Virginia. 

I stand now as I stood when I first urged 
massive resistance. 

I believe then as I believe now that it is 
either massive resistance or in the long run 
run massive integration, and this would de- 
stroy our entire school system. 

As one who has been honored so often 
by the Virginia people I felt my duty was 
to give the best advice of which I was 
capable. . 

At least under the massive resistance pro- 
gram Virginia remained segregated for 5 
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years after the Warren decision, notwith- 
standing the fact that massive efforts of the 
Federal Government and the NAACP were 
directed at Virginia alone, 

Due to the concentration~of all power 
against us today Virginia is the only south- 
ern State having enforced integration. 

The policy was to break Virginia down 
first, and now the unholy alliance of the 
NAACP and the Federal Government will 
attempt the same strong-arm methods 
throughout the South. 

I am firmly convinced that as long as the 
NAACP is in the driver’s seat, the goal is 
massive integration all down the line in all 
walks of life. 

Just a few weeks ago the NAACP met in 
New York City in annual convention and 
were addressed by so-called political notables. 

A resolution was adopted declaring for 
complete integration of -the races in all 
areas, effective on the 100th anniversary of 
the signing by Lincoln of the proclamation 
for the emancipation of the slaves. This 
program naturally includes declaring un- 
constitutional all State laws prohibiting 
mixed marriages. 

, If Warren lives long enough and remains 
on the Court this decision will certainly be 
rendered. It is not necessary for me to fore- 
cast the calamitous results of massive inte- 
gration accompanied by legal encouragement 
toward mixed marriages. , 





Poison in Your Water—No. 165 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the El 
Dorado, Ark., Times of October 1, 1958, 
entitled “Dr. Hawley Warns of Diseases 
Caused by Open Sewers in City”: 

Dr. HAWLEY WarNs OF DISEASES CAUSED BY 
Open SEWERS IN CrITY 

“Over the past 8 years 34 persons in 
Camden were stricken with paralytic polio 
and a recent survey showed that all but one 
lived in areas that do not have sewers,” Dr. 
James Hawley said in a talk here Tuesday. 

Dr. Hawley spoke during a panel discus- 
sion on the need for an adequate sewer 
system at the noon luncheon meeting of the 
Rotary Club. 

In his remarks Dr. Hawley warned of the 
diseases that can be caused by open sewers. 
“Just because you happen to live in an area 
that has a sewer system does not mean you 
are safe, since flies_and animals can carry 
the virus over the entire city,” he pointed 
out. 

Concerning the $1,150,000 bond issue for 
extending and improving the municipal 
sewer system, Dr. Hawley urged those present 
to cast their vote in favor of it at the special 
election on October 14. 





This is why 20 local doctors voted unani- - 


mously to support the proposed sewer system 
at the last meeting of the Ouachita County 
Medical Society, he said. 

The panel also included Bill Shelton, 
chamber of commerce manager, who pointed 
out that industries regard sewer systems of 
towns being considered for one of their fac- 
tories. He said one of the main reasons one 
industrialist gave for not coming to Camden 
was the inadequate sewers. “Raw sewage 
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is dumped into the Ouachita River,” the 
industrialist stated on his report in turning 
down Camden. 

“At the present time four large factories 
are considering Camden as a possible loca- 
tion. They have made preliminary study 
of the town but as yet don’t know about 
the sewer situation, but they will find out,” 
he said. The sewer bond issue must pass 
if we expect to bring industry here, he said. 

H. K. Thatcher also spoke on the effect 
the raw sewage has on Ouachita River, which 
goes in at four different places. People who 
have boats know the terrible condition this 
creates, he said. “We must clean up our 
river or we will lose the economical value 
of what we are trying to do,” he said with 
regard to getting a 9-foot channel for navi- 
gation. 

The panel discussion was led by Mayor 
James Rowam The floor was thrown open 
for questions after each panelist spoke. 

Panel discussions—like this are being held 
all over the city in an effort to inform the 
publie of the need for sewer improvements. 
The next meeting will be on Wednesday 
night at Whitside School, starting at 7:30 
p.m. It will be open to the public and indi- 
viduals may ask any question they wish. 

All Rotarians who expressed their opinion 
spoke in support of the project. Approval 
was indicated by the enthusiastic reception 
given the panel in their efforts. 

Guests at the meeting were Jimmy Cham- 
bers’ and Frank Anthony, of El Dorado, and 
H. S. Neal, of Stuttgart, all visiting Rotari- 
ans. Steve Preston, of Camden, and Bobby 
Tutt and Herbert Asberry, of Harmony 
Grove High School, were Junior Rotarians. 





Huron Editor Commends Colonel 
Hammond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, Col. 
D. G. Hammond, Omaha district engi- 
neer of the U.S. Corps of Engineers, has 
been enthusiastically commended by the 
editor of the Huron Plainsman, Mr. 
Robert Lusk, on the splendid manner in 
which he has helped to direct the de- 
velopment of our great Missouri Basin 
system, 

The people of the Missouri Basin 
keenly appreciate the irrigation, power, 
navigation, industrial, and recreational 
values derived from full-scale develop- 
ment of the Missouri River. Colonel 
Hammond is one of the men who has 
played a key role in this development. 
I know personally of the fine work which 
he and his colleagues have accom- 
plished. 

His commendation from the Huron 
editor is all the more significant in view 
of the fact that Mr. Lusk is himself one 
of the basin’s most outstanding author- 
ities on matters pertaining to River 
development. 

I include in the Recorp the Plains- 
man editorial of September 2: 

CoLONEL HAMMOND Has EaRNED Our SUPPORT 

Col. D. G. Hammond, Omaha district engi- 
neer, is to be congratulated for the manner 
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in which he is handling his many duties for 
the Corps of Engineers. 

With missile bases and other military in- 
stallations demanding his attention, he 
nevertheless has kept the various Missouri 
River Basin projects moving ahead at a 
brisk pace. _ 

His progress report, given at a joint meet- 
ing of Huron service clubs, indicates the 
overall Missouri Basin program has reached 
the half-way mark. 

At this time, 31,700,000 acre-feet of water 
are stored behind Federal dams in the basin 
and 25% million acre-feet of that water are 
deposited in the Missouri River Dam reser- 
voirs. 

At the same time, approximately 126,000 
acres of land are being irrigated under Bu- 
reau of Reclamation projects while an ad- 
ditional 90,000 acres are receiving supple- 
mental water for irrigation. 

Flood protection below the dams is guar- 
anteed, Colonel Hammond said, anda new 
record in waterborne freight is being written 
on the river with 521,000 tons having moved 
on the Missouri through the middle of last 
week, which compares to 485,000 tons for 
the same period last year. 

For power generation, Federal projects in 
the Missouri River Basin now have a capac-~ 
ity of 1,095,000 kilowatts. Revenue from the 
Federal plants during the fiscal year (July 1, 
1958, to June 30, 1959) was more than $12 
million, most of which was returned to the 
Federal Treasury. 

Then there is Oahe Dam, one of the 
world’s largest earth-moving jobs. There 
now are 88 million cubic yards in the rolled 
earth embankment which will contain 90 
million cubic yards when it is completed and 
completion will come before the snow files 
this fall. 

But that is only incidental to the big con- 
struction push on the project, which is the 
drilling of the seven power tunnels. Two 
of the tubes are half completed, another is 
two-thirds along, while a fourth is being 
started. 

Next milestone for Oahe will come in July 
1962, when the first of seven 85,000-kilowatt 
-generators will go on the line. The 595,000- 
kilowatt installation, largest of the six main- 
stem dams, will be finished late in 1964. 

Impressive as this record may be, there 
are further projects to be completed along 
the river. 

Construction on Big Bend soon will be 
underway in earnest and, of course, the Oahe 
irrigation project, although not yet under- 
way, is Just around the corner. 

How quickly will these and other basin 
projects proceed? 

Colonel Hammond says a great deal de- 
pends upon the people. They have to make 
themselves heard, he says, or nothing will 
happen, no matter how worthwhile a project 
may be. 

He is, in effect, asking the support of the 
people of South Dakota for the programs he 
has been handling so efficiently. He has 
earned the right to that support. The peo- 
ple should give it to him. 





Taxpayers Rebelling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 
Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks there follows 
an editorial from the Times News, pub- 
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lished at Twin Falls, Idaho, under date 
of July 26, 1959. It very clearly shows 
that even on essentials the people back 
home are really practicing economy. 
Such votes as those described in the 
Times News ought to teach Members of 
Congress two lessons. First, that the 
people themselves are willing to forgo 
a lot of those things which would be 
nice to have, and that when they do the 
voting themselves they elect to do with- 
out them. The opposite results when 
the Congressmen do the voting. Second, 
the Federal Government, in order to 
support its many extravagances of recent 
years, has preempted the field of tax 
revenue to the extent that the local com- 
munities are almost derelict for sufficient 
revenues for the real essentials. It is 
high time that the Congress stop voting 
those things which the people will not 
vote for themselves. 

The Times News article follows: 

TAXPAYERS REBELLING 

While Twin Falls is confronted with a 
serious need for water and sewer system 
improvements, and considerable enthusi- 
asm is being generated in support of a new 
civic auditorium, developments elsewhere 
cannot help but dampen our hopes. 

On the local level at least, where it’s 
easier for them to demonstrate their op- 
position, it is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that taxpayers are getting fed up. 

. Im one respect, that is an encouraging 
sign. If ail this local opposition eventually 
develops into a groundswell, it could sweep 
through, the state legislatures and on to 
Washington where the results would really 
count. 

Meantime, of course, the increased burden 
of taxation made steadily heavier by the 
state legislatures and congress, is working 
a particular hardship on local communities 
where public improvements are seriously 
needed. 

The taxpayers, resentful of the mounting 
tax load they are being forced to carry, are 
not inclined to shoulder any additional 
burdens voluntarily, much as they might 
recognize the need for public improvements 
in their own communities. 

These are the only public expenditures 
over which they have direct control. In 
these local bond elections they can defeat 
proposed projects, the added cost of which 
would be reflected on the tax rolls. 

During the last session of our own State 
legislature, we had an excellent example of 
taxes being raised considerably higher than 
was actually necessary, despite an already 
existing tax load which is working to the 
state’s disadvantage. 

In Congress, of course, it’s even worse with 
eager-beaver spenders doling out public 
funds right and left, not only in the United 
States but throughout the world, at the 
American taxpayers’ expense. 

Just this last week, three proposals such 
@s we are discussing went down in defeat in 
bond elections in southern Idaho. 

An unusually heavy turnout of Boise vot- 
ers overwhelmingly defeated a ‘oposal to 
build a $2,400,000 coliseum in the State’s 
capital city. 

For the second time in 6 months, King 
Hill residents defeated a $475,000 bond issue 
to build additional elementary schoo) facili- 
ties. 

By more than a 3-to-1 margin, Min- 
idoka County voters in Rupert defeated 
@ proposed 3-mill tax levy to construct a 
new jail and remodel present jail facilities 
into office space. The proposal needed a 
two-thirds majority to pass. 
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The defeat of these three proposals is 
significant. No doubt the additional school 
facilities are seriously needed at King Hill 
and the jail at Rupert is inadequate. 

But the resouding defeat of a new coli- 
seum for Boise came somewhat as a sur- 
prise because of what seemed to be wide- 
spread support. The auditorium had been 
endorsed wholeheartedly by the Boise 
Chamber of Commerce, the city administra- 
tion, organized labor, the Boise Statesman, 
and an endless list of individuals and busi- 
ness houses. 

The bond issue needing a two-thirds fa- 
vorable vote to carry fell nearly 1,000 votes 
shcrt of a simple majority when the nearly 
10,000 votes were counted. 

Foremost among the various reasons given 
for the defeat of the project was the follow- 
ing explanation by the Boise Statesman: 

“It becomes more and more evident that 
the people are rebelling against more taxes. 
Congress has found this out. The coliseum 
bond issue was the first opportunity our 
taxpayers had to express themselves.” 

While it is unfortunate that taxpayers 
generally have reached a frame of mind 
where they no longer are inclined to under- 
write the additional cost of needed public 
improvements, it’s easy to understand why 
they are starting to rebel. 

All this belatedly brings into sharp focus 
the ugly fact that State legislatures and 
Congress have gone hog wild in spending the 
taxpayers’ money, with Congress the chief 
offender. 

While the taxpayers are now swinging the 
ax where it is most immediately effective, 
they must realize how that works to the 
disadvantage of their home communities 
unless they carry their fight all the way to 
Washington. 

It’s more difficult to keep spendthrifts 
from being elected as our representatives 
in the State legislature and Congress, and 
it will take far greater determination on 
the part of everyone to get the job done. 

When taxpayers generally load their guns 
for bigger game; participate in elections 
with a vengeance, and insist that all their 
representatives in government keep in line, 
then and only then will wholesale Federal 
spending be brought under control. Then 
and only then will the individual com- 
munity be able to support its local needs, 
with money which formerly was going down 
the drain through Washington. 

Meantime, it should be taken for granted 
that any plans for water or sewer improve- 
ments or a new auditorium in Twin Falls, 
must be well thought out on a businesslike 
and conservative basis. 

Even when such improvements are an 
absolute necessity it’s difficult to get them 
underwritten with the taxpayers in their 
present frame of mind. 

The suckers are even getting leery of Gov- 
ernment participation. They’re not so quick 
to snap at those gifts which for years have 
been misrepresented as Federal aid. The tax 
bills they are receiving all too frequently 
from Uncle Sam are beginning to open their 
eyes. 





3 : Farewell to Walter Lee 


SPEECH 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, through my tenure of office it 
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has been my great privilege to have 
known and associated with Walter Lee,:a 
native of Mississippi and a dedicated 
servant of Congress in Washington for 
many years. It is with great reluctance 
that I accept the fact that Walter is re- 
tiring to a well-deserved vacation. How- 
ever, it is my hope that he will have 
many years of happiness ahead with his 


/lovely wife, pursuing those things of 


which he dreamed for many years. His 
unselfish service in Washington will serve 
as an inspiration certainly for me and, I 
am sure, for the many others whom he 
has “faded on” by association over the 
years. I hope it will be my good fortune 
to visit with Walter in the future and 
maintain the warmth of friendship over 
the years with this great American. 





Continuation of Education and Training 
Program for Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to call attention to the 
following resolution passed by. the 
American Legion, department of Louisi- 
ana, in annual convention in Baton 
Rouge, La., July 23-26, 1959: 
RESOLUTION URGING CONTINUATION OF EDU- 

CATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM FOR VET- 

ERANS 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
expressing the will of the citizenry by the 
enactment of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 78th 
Cong.), recognized the justice, equity, and 
the general value of a sound education and 
training program for the veterans of our 
country; and Sn 

Whereas the legislation enacted to provide 
such education and training benefits was 
for the purpose of restoring lost educational 
opportunities to those men and women who 
served in the Armed Forces of our country 
and has accomplished this purpose and has 
been an immeasurable factor in contri- 
buting to the economic security of our 
veterans and their families, as well as to the 
security of the Nation as a result of the 
increase in the general educational level and 
professional and technical skills of the vet- 
erans; and 

Whereas the increased earning power of 
veterans directly attributable to the program 
is resulting in payment of increased income 
taxes which will more than repay the total 
cost of the program; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the continuing 
involuntary military service program, Pub- 
lic Law 7, 84th Congress, denies entitlement 
to education and training benefits to all vet- 
erans who first entered service after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, which is grossly inequitable: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of Louisiana, in annual convention 
in Baton Rouge, La., July 23-26, 1959, strongly 
urges a continuation of an education and 
training program similar to that provided 
by Public Law 550, 82d Congress, to all vet- 
erans,of our country who serve in any period 
in which involuntary military service is au- 
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thorized, and urges the Congress to enact 
appropriate legislation to accomplish; and 
be it further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, all members pf the Loui- 
siana congressional delegation, and to the 
American Vocational Association. 





Our Job To Preserve Our Way of Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, Prince 
Edward County, Va., has been under the 
guns of the Federal judiciary since 1951. 
The Federal courts above the district 
level under the direction and at the bid- 
ding of the NAACP have tried to compel 
the people of this great county to sub- 
mit to judicial intimidation, dictation, 
and usurpation of power. The people 
of Prince Edward County have refused 
to submit to unconstitutional judicial 
fiat, nor have they submitted to judicial 
usurpation of authority and arrogation 
of power, .These great Americans and 
true Virginians have been fighting the 
battle for constitutional government and 
standing between the rest of the Nation 
and judicial tyranny. Acting through 
the appropriate officials, they have 
closed the public schools and are going 
to educate the white children of the 
county in private schools financed in 
large measure by the people of that 
noble county. 

There have been so many outstanding 
leaders in this fight to preserve our way 
of life that no one person can be singled 
out. However, I feel it appropriate to 
say that J. Barrye Wall, the editor and 
publisher of the Farmville Herald, by his 
soul-searching editorials has done more 
than his share in pointing out the issues 
at stake and the need to continue to 
resist the would-be destroyers of our way 
of life.. 

On Friday, September 4, 1959, there 
appeared another one of his splendid 
editorials in the Farmville Herald. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include that editorial: 

[From the Farmville (Va.) Herald, Sept. 4, 
1959} 
Our Jos 

If there is a disagreement between the 
Richmond News Leader and the Lynchburg 
News in regard to the findings of two pro- 
fessors of Emory University prepared for the 
Southern Regional Council in regard to op- 
erations of public schools and private 
schools, it is certainly no concern Of ours. 
We suspect the respective editors can take 
care of themselves in such a verbal battle, 
if it comes to that. 

We would have hoped that the editor of 
the Lynchburg News would have left Prince 
Edward County out of the argument, but 
since this county has been brought in as a 
horrible example and the-system of private 
schools here are already condemned to fail- 
ure, even before they open, we believe it 
necessary to point to several facts and truths. 
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If the Perrow-Almond plan, passed by the 
legislature under considerable duress, is 
really a freedom of choice plan, as it is 
advertised, the people of Prince Edward have 
taken it at face value and exercised their 
freedom of choice. They made known their 
position in 1955, barely 7 hours after the 
Warren Court made known the rules in its 
implementing order of May 31, 1955. Funds 
for the operation of public schools were re- 
duced then to a month-to-month basis with 
the distinct understanding that local sup- 
port for public schools would cease when 
integration was ordered. This position was 
reaffirmed in 1956, and action was taken in 
1959, when the Federal court ordered inte- 
gration of Prince Edward’s schools in Sep- 
tember and refused a stay of the order. 

The position of the present Virginia State 
laws of the Perrow plan, disagreement 
among attorneys, and the attorney general 
of their true meaning, pressures by Federal 
courts in the Warren County, Norfolk, 
Arlington cases, and the unprecedented 
favoritism in the Charlottesville case form a 
confused picture. 

In view of this situation the white people, 
having established Prince Edward School 
Foundation, began preparations for educating 
their children in a system of private schools. 

To this end they have pledged $265,871.49 
of @ budget of $300,000. In hand is $65,000 
or more in cash, a sufficient amount to oper- 
ate the schools for 3 months. Cash payments 
of pledges are being received daily as prom- 
ised by the pledgors. That the schools will 
be financed this year is a certain conclusion. 
Contributions from neighbors and friends 
are being received every day. Incidentally, 
any contributions to the foundation are de- 
ductible for income tax purposes. 

To house the schools, the people of the 
county have made determined efforts. Prin- 
cipally, the churches in the various commu- 
nities will provide satisfactory housing. In 
two cases additional rooms have been erected 
by church members to assure comfortable 
accommodations. 

Transportation will be furnished by the 
people in the various communities and sur- 
plus buses have been bought by Patrons, 
Inc., a corporation formed for that purpose. 

Books for the libraries have come from 
many points in the southside Virginia, 4,000 
from Richmond, 1,200 from Danville, 1,500 
from South Boston, 3,000 from the libraries 
of the people of Prince Edward and its en- 
virons, and varying numbers from Hopewell, 
Emporia, Alberta, and other places. The 
need was for 2,500 books and the good people 
have contributed over 9,000 and still they 
come. 

The classrooms in the private schools will 
be comfortable, light, airy, and adequate. 
The picture of the blacksmith shop shown 
on the editorial page of the News, we are sure, 
was mistakenly referred to as a classroom. 
It is the industrial shop—and where more 
appropriately would a metal and woodwork- 
ing class be taught than in a former black- 
smith shop? 

If we are any judge of the determination 
of the people of Prince Edward there will 
always be private schools in Prince Edward 
as opposed to integrated public schools. 

(1) Because the private schools will be 
operated equally as efficiently as the public 
schools 


(2) Because the people of Prince Edward 
will not submit to integrated public schools. 

For how long will the courts and the Fed- 
eral Government permit the county to deny 
educational opportunities to the Negro 
children? 


The county of Prince Edward does not 
deny educational opportunities to the Negro 


Dp 
A grant of at least $231 is available to 
child in Prince Edward County, for use 


every 
in private nonsectarian schools, or in public | 


schools outside the county. 
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The colored people can provide education 
for their children by two or three easy steps. 

(1) Form a corporation or an association 
under the laws of Virginia to operate a pri- 
vate school, either segregated or integrated. 

(2) Establish a school accredited by the 
Virginia Department of Education, which 
can be done. : 

(3) Apply for scholarship grants offered 
by the State of Virginia through the Per- 
row plan of “freedom of choice.” 

(4) Acquire buildings for school use. 
These may be either buildings privately 
owned or built, or surplus schools owned by 
the county. They even may be rented in 
the discretion of the school board. 

The county of Prince Edward has not 
denied the Negro children any rights they 
possess, any more than it has denied the 
white children of their rights. If any rights 
have been denied by anyone, we suggest 
that the NAACP-pressured Federal courts 
have denied both the white and Negro chil- 
dren of Prince Edward a public school sys~ 
tem by the unconstitutional decision of May 
17, 1954. They have forced many localities 
in Virginia to bend to their will of racial 
integration, including the city of Lynch- 
burg, but not Prince Edward County. If 
Lynchburg chooses to compromise, that is 
its prerogative; if Prince Edward does not 
wish to compromise its principles, then let 
them do it without criticism from anyone. 
If this be folly, we will make the most of it. 





Victory in the Dust Bowl 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, since 
the following article portrays the condi- 
tion as it existed in a part of my dis- 
trict during the drought years of the 
thirties, and since I know the people 
mentioned in this article and still live 
neighbors to them, I would like for every 
Member of Congress to read this article. 
If the good people of this area had not 
had faith in the land as brought forth 
in this article, in my opinion a great. por- 
tion of the Southwest would have become 
@ permanent desert. The article fol- 
lows: 

[From Reader’s Digest, August 1959] 
Victory IN THE Dust Bow. 

Everybody in Texas County, Okla., knows 
Ed Tucker. They know his cool, white farm- 
house that drowses under the cottonwoods 34 
miles west of Guymon, the county seat, and 
18 miles east of the Colorado line. Ed's 
neighbors have known his story a long time. 
To them, it may not seem the remarkable 
thing it is. 

The. Tucker place, with its huge barns, 
spreading fields, and mammoth combines, 
looks like many other prosperous wheat 
farm. In reality, it is not so much a farm 
as a battlefield. Like Gettysburg and Valley 
Forge, it was once a deadly arena in which 
men fought until their hopes, their for- 
tunes, and their lives were beaten into the 
earth. 

The Tucker farm is smack in the center of 
the country that gave the American lan- 
guage a new name for hell; Dust Bowl. The 
enemy was dust. The dust defeated thou- 
sands of men and drove them and their fam- 
ina: off the land and into the inhospitable 
ci 
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But the dust didn’t beat Ed Tucker, 
though it all but drowned him. Nor did it 
beat Pearl, his wife, though she nearly 
drowned with him. Ed and Pearl stayed 
with the land and fought until it didn’t 
seem sensible to fight any longer. Then 
they fought some more. 

How great their victory was became clear 
last summer. In the bumper year 1958 the 
onetime Dust Bowl grew more than 8 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, Ed Tucker, farming 
3,000 acres, grew some 40,000 bushels. It 
was all prime wheat, and it all came from 
the very fields that in the 1930's had done 
their best to kill him. 

Why had he stayed on, struggling in the 
blinding dust, when all around him his 
neighbors were pulling up stakes? 

“I guess it’s just this prairie country,” Ed 
says. “Once you get used to it, no other 
kind looks good to you.” 

Ed's land is part of the High Plains. Ed 
was 7 years old when he first saw the flat, 
forbidding landscape of Texas County. His 
father, Schuyler Tucker, had been a school- 
teacher in Greensburg, Ky.,. before he felt 
the urge, the quickening in his blood, that 
has driven so many Americans westward. 

It was 1906. In that year 34 families— 
more than 125 people—left Greensburg to 
homestead on the Oklahoma Panhandle. 
Before long most of them were homesick and 
discouraged. 

They had homesickness so bad that they 
had to pass a rule against singing “My Old 
Kentucky Home” at their get-togethers—it 
was just too upsetting to hear. Once a wit 
came to a Sunday social carrying a porce- 
lain article designed for nocturnal conven- 
ience im the bedchamber. The shocked 
women drew away to titter in private, but 
when he explained it was “to catch the 
tears in case anyone breaks the rule,” they 
burst out crying. 

The trouble was the land. Bone dry, fea- 
tureless, timberless, floor flat, it lay waiting, 
daring man to make a mark on it. There 
were no trees, no houses, no barns. It had 
been designed by nature for nomads. The 
Kentuckians had known so little about what 
they were getting into they had even brought 
fruit trees with them. They dug a trench 
around each tree to conserve moisture, and 
a few trees had survived long enough to put 
out blossoms. Then the wind tore the blos- 
soms Off before they could fruit. 

For the land was savage. It was like the 
Australian outback, the blank Mongolian 
plain, the grim reaches of Siberia. Before 
the Kentuckians undertook to crop farm it, 
others had tried to tame this wild, intrac- 
table country, and had retreated, licking 
their wounds. 


Cattle barons and homesteaders came 
hopefully, but were driven out. Finally the 
Eentuckians arrived. But they, too, found 
it a fearful struggle—requiring more than 
most men wanted to give. By 1916 the Ken- 
tucky colony had gone the way of all others. 
It was down to two families, the Tuckers and 
the Prices. G. W. Price's boys hung on until 
the onset of the Dust Bowl. Then they 
pulled out, and only the Tuckers were left. 

Schuyler Tucker had a deep reverence for 
soil. He learned what kind of wheat 
stand the searing summer heat of the 
Plains. He learned how to plow so that the 
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held on, raising just enough to feed his 
But he knew in his heart that he 
1 to be able to stick it out—not 

He knew that if they were going to 
stay it would depend on Ed. His son Ed was 
years old now, and he had a real knack 
with the land. Everything he put his hand 
animal or plant—did a little 
better than most. 


| 


Then something happened that seemed to 
seal the fate of the Tucker homestead in 
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Texas County. Daddy Tucker came down 
with influenza. It was a long siege and, 
when he recovered, it was clear that he 
wouldn't have the strength to battle this 
land again. It would be up to Ed. Either 
Ed would dig in his heels and wrestle with 
the giant or the giant would shove the 
Tuckers off the Plains, back to Kentucky. 

Suddenly, unexpectedly, the giant got 
help, and the battle seemed decided. Back 
im Greensburg, Granddad Perkins, Ed’s ma- 
ternal grandfather, owned what was prac- 
tically a milliopaire’s domain—2,000 acres of 
level bottom land. He offered Ed a rich 
farm on a platter. Ed merely had to come 
and pick it up. 

All his life Ed had heard about the won- 
ders of Kentucky. There were mountains 
there. And streams with fish in them. 
There were trees, and the grass was green. 
Any time you wanted it to rain you just 
had to whistle. 

He was off like a shot, catching the same 
train that carried the letter saying he was 
coming. His father said nothing to stop 
him, but his silemce concealed despair. As 
Ed's train pulled out, he saw his hopes for 
his homestead vanish with it. 

Ed himself felt that in going to Greens- 
burg he was, after long exile, returning 
home. It was an attitude he had learned 
from his elders. But it did not work out that 
way. When Granddad Perkins drove him 
around the Kentucky countryside, he’d stop 
the car at this or that likely farmstead. 
“That's a pretty bottom there,” the old man 
would say, and Ed would take a look. “Yes, 
sir, it certainly is,” he’d agree politely. 

But he said it without enthusiasm, for a 
strange thing was happening in him. He 
did not feel at home in.Greensburg. The 
countryside was pretty, yes, but only as 
scenery. The trees crowded him; the hills 
hemmed him in. And this country was 
settled. All the big jobs had been done by 
other men. What was there to do that 
would really stretch your muscles? 

Ed kept wanting to tell his grandfather 
about John Green’s well, back in Texas 
County. This was long before Ed’s day. 
But Ed had heard the story a hundred times, 
and each time with a spine-tingling shiver 
of excitement. 

John Green didn’t have any water on his 
place, so he began to dig for it. Day after 
day he attacked the ground with a shovel. 
He went down 10 feet, then 20, then 30. 
When he got so far down that he couldn’t use 
a ladder, he rigged a windlass at the top. 
He tied a sawed-off barrel to one end of the 
rope anid a horse to the other. Every 
morning Mrs. Green would lower her hus- 
band into the well; he’d start shoveling dirt 
into the barrel and she’d have the horse 
haul it to the surface when it was full. 

It took John Green 6 years of digging be- 
fore he began to see damp rock under his 
feet. Finally, when he was 233 feet down, 
he reached water-bearing rock. It was a 
thrilling epic of persistence. Moreover—and 
this was even more thrilling—he did not 
have to shore up the hole as he dug. The 
sides had never once threatened to cave in, 
because it was all pure soil clear down to 
bedrock, a 233-foot mine of treasure that % 
farmfier and his generations could live off 
forever. 

Back in Kentucky, Ed thought about that 
treasure. And then he thought about the 
men who had tried to claim it. 

Nature had presented the farmer on the 
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But not all men had been defeated. There 
was John Green’s well. It was still there, 
and now a grove of willow trees had grown 
up om the overflow around it. They stood 
tall. and lonely, a beckoning sign to other 
men. Schuyler Tucker’s family often pic- 
nicked in their shade. And other settlers 
came there to draw water before their own 
wells were driven. Often they stayed to 
relax and let the children play. But the 
best playing, Ed remembered, was just to 
stand under the trees and look out at the 
land. Here was a prize if a man could find 
a way to take it. Here was a future waiting, 
and the horizons stretched as far as a man 
could see. 

In a few days Ed was on the train again, 
leaving Kentucky, going home to the High 
Plains. He didn’t know then that his home 
was going to be turned into a dust bowl, 
and that he was going to be tested, year 
upon year, as few men since Job have been 
tested. He didn’t know that he was to be 
cast in the role of David, or that Goliath 
was waiting. 

The plains never looked better to Ed than 
the morning he jumped off the train at 
Guymon. He hitched a ride home, went 
into the house and pulled on his overalls. 
It was September, and his father was out 
beside the barn pouring seed into the boxes 
on the wheat drill. The team was hitched; 
when the boxes were full of wheat Ed took 
the reins and stepped into the seat. 

The news in Texas County was that some 
more folks had moved in. They were the 
Chatwells from Sparta, Tenn. They had 
just bought land adjoining the Tucker place, 
and they had a daughter. In no time at all 
Ed was tastefully sprigged out to introduce 
himself. Whippy and blade-shaped, moy- 
ing with a well-bred strut, he looked like a 
young sporting gentleman and acted as if 
he were at a race meet or quail hunt, 

Ed remembers well what he thought the 
first time he saw Lillian Pearl Chatwell: 
there goes Mrs. Ed Tucker. And Pearl re- 
members well what she thought the first 
time she saw Ed: how did he get stuck be- 
hind a plow anywhere, least of all in Okla- 
homa? 

She was a sunny-faced, graceful deerlike 
girl. Ed found her rinsing out some clothes 
in back of the house. No man to do things 
the easy way, he had to put up some hurdles, 
just to see if he could jump over them. 
“Well,” he said loftily, “you look as if you’d 
make a pretty good washerwoman.” Then he 
made sure she’d remember having met him 
by asking Pearl’s older sister for a date, even 
after he’d been told she.was already engaged 
to a beau back home in Sparta. 

Confidence—the mark of the master: Ed 
had it. Time enough later, after you’ve 
caught the girl's attention, to smooth her 
feathers. The future Mrs. Tucker, all her 
feathers bristling as she watched Ed strut 
off with her sister, called it arrogance then. 
But that was before the long years proved 
it to be the rock on which her life and the 
lives of her children were firm-founded. 

It was 1919. The Southern Plains were 
starting to fill up again. It had been that 
way for almost 50 years now. Ten dry years 
of nearly desert conditions would empty the 
land. Then would come the “good” years, 
when rainfall averaged about half what the 
rest of the crép-growing country got, and 
new settlers would arrive hopefully. This 
time there were a lot of young people, World 
War I veterans and their brides looking to 
start life. 

A Virginian named Ed Brewer took up 
land just down the road a few miles and 
put up a big barn which became the scene 
of regular Virginia-style dances. A few miles 
in the other direction was the one-room 
schoolhouse, where the community often had 
box suppers and other gay get-togethers. 
Automobiles were becoming frequent, mak- 
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ing evenings in Elkhart, just across the 
Kansas border, and in Guymon possible. 

Ed and Pearl didn’t lack places in which 
to enjoy each other’s company. But she was 
too young to consider marriage, she said. 
She was still saying it 4 years after Ed had 
started courting her. But by that time he 
had got her to admit they were going to 
marry somebody someday, even if not each 
other, and they might as well start studying 
up on home furnishings together. She took 
to slipping a Séars, Roebuck catalogue under 
the sofa cushion. in preparation for Ed’s 
Sunday afternoon calls. 

But Daddy Chatwell usually made a third 
at these meetings. While the catalog 
moldered lumpily under the cushion, he 
talked to Ed about strip-tilling, about capil- 
lary water, about ways of feeding beef to 
change its marbling from. yellow to white, 
and countless other topics of Texas County 
dry-land farming. 

Daddy Chatwell got the devil for it regu- 
larly from his wife after Ed left. But it was 
more than parlor conversation to him. 
Long ago he had discovered that whatever 
he had learned about farming in the humid 
lands was of small use on the plains. Talk- 
ing to Ed was better than reading books. 
The boy knew what the books were going 
to be written about. Nor did Pearl com- 
plain. 

In fact, she was almost relieved that the 
big question was thus being put off. It 
wasn’t Ed or the idea of marriage or young- 
girl foolishness that made her uncertain. It 
was the wide-open spaces. She wasn’t used 
to this vast land with its endless, motion- 
less sweep—and then there was all that 
wind, 

“Does. the wind blow like this all the 
time?” a newcomer to the plains asked, turn- 
ing his back to the gale so that his words 
might be heard. “No, mister,” he was told. 
“It'll blow like this for a week or 10 days: 
Then it’ll take a change and blow like hell 
for a while.” 

It was an old folk-joke, but Pearl learned 
that it was exaggerated only somewhat. The 
winds blow across the high plains at the 
same average velocity through the years as 
they do on the seashore. There is nothing 
on that stupendous floor of land to act as a 
windbreak. The full impact of the wind 
blows right along the ground. Any obstruc- 
tion will make a tricky rapids in the flow. 
The wind hits, bounces off, then coils up and 
springs back and hits again. Sometimes this 
makes trouble. Where a grain elevator is 
built right alongside a road, for example, 
they have to put up a sign: “Danger, Drive 
Slow, Wind Currents.” It’s a land that 
takes getting used to. P 

At the best of times—in the summer of 
a good year with crops covering the ground— 
there is danger of a kind of snow blindness. 
The sky will become a flickerless blaze of 
white, and the ground is so flat that you can 
shut out the sky only by walking with your 
head down. When you gaze at cattle off in 
the fields, you look as if they’re grazing on 
the brink of a cliff You can see the sky 
above and below them, glaring from between 
their legs. That’s how flat the land is, and 
Pearl never ceased to marvel at it. Even 
today she isn’t completely used to it. 


The enormous, yawning monotony of the 
landscape produces an affliction that plains 
people recognize at once. A man would walk 
around with a shaken look, as if he he had 
just come away from some narrow escape. 
There would be a glaze of fever over his eyes, 
but he didn’t have a fever and he had had 
no narrow escape. He had simply come 
down with “the loneliness.” 


But to some—and Pearl came to be one - 


that she didn’t miss the hills, for she learned 
that it was not earth but sky that made the 


plains landscape. Standing in one place, she 
could have an unobstructed view over a cir- 
cle of earth with an area of more than 300 
square miles. She could see a storm begin 
and end and start again. Here the rainbow 
attained its fullest range, its colors pulsing 
as if alive. 

The nights in that $,000-foot altitude were 
always cool and juicysweet. As the sun rose, 
the sage became warm and fragrant. The 
wind, perfumed with sage, came into your 
bed and woke you. What a land. Its alarm 
clock was a fragrant silence that made you 
ambitious to be alive. 

And then you were out in the open where 
even a girl stood up so high above everything 
else from horizon to horizon that she could 
feel more a part of the air than of the 
ground, She could have the same sense of 
freedom that a bird must have. Elsewhere 
people could learn it only in love, but here 
the earth itself taught that there was noth- 
ing taller than man except God. 

But the stillness had a feeling of death in 
it, too. The fields had the strange, deep 
quiet of a cemetery. There was the same 
quality to the silence as of a crowd of sounds 
that had been taken away, leaving a sense 
of loss behind. 

Pearl used to think these things, and she 
used to ask Ed if he felt that way. 

To Ed, the stillness and the open spaces 
meant something different. It meant chal- 
lenge. Out here, where there was nothing 
but earth and sky, a man felt mighty tall— 
or mighty small—depending on how he was 
accustonted to look at things. If the wind 
and the everlasting stillness got you down, 
you became smajler and smaller, and sooner 
or later you were gone without a trace. But 
if you had a mind to stand up to the land and 
wrestle with it, before long the land would 
give in and become part of you. Then you 
had some of its strength. It was working 
with you. Only, you always had to look out. 
The land, Ed told Pearl, was like a fickle 
woman. It could turn on you and make you 
feel small again But always you knew the 
promise of glory was there, if you could man- 
age to find a way to capture it. 

“Isn't that something?” Ed wanted to 
know. “Isn’t that reason enough for a man 
to stay with the land?” 

Pearl had to admit it was—foraman. But 
a girl has to think of life for children. Ifa 
man sometimes felt small out here, what 
would it be like to be a child? In her mind 
Pearl saw two children, a boy and a girl, 
walking hand in hand, lost in the wasteland, 
But she never spoke of this to Ed. 

For all his boldness, Ed was gentle with 
Pearl; yet he was persistent, and eventually 
she agreed to order furniture by mail. They 
wouldn’t pay for it yet. They would leave it 
in the railroad station, crated, in case either 
one of them had a change of heart. 

By that time, almost 5 years had passed 
since their first meeting. Finally, Pearl set 
a date—November 26, 1924, the day before 
Thanksgiving. But it was only to drive to 
Guymon. Ed could stop in front of the 
preacher’s house as long as he wanted to. 
If she didn’t want to go in, she wouldn't. 
They’d have to wait until they got there to 
see about that. All right, agreed Ed, he’d 
wait. 

Ed was living alone at that time on the 
family homestead. His older brother was 
married and had already moved off the plains. 
His younger brother was away in college, and 
his parents were living in Hooker, about 25 
miles away. 

On November 26 Daddy Tucker drove out 
to the farm. He saw that, although it was 
only midmorning, there were tubs of bath 
Seek ae eee oe He looked at 
them and be at Ed, who remained silent. 

“If you're fixing to get married,” Daddy 
Lied said after a while, “we might get a 
turkey ready for you ai tommoneene.” 
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Ed hesitated for a long minute. Then he 
said, “Go ahead. Catch your turkey.” 

That was all that was said. 

Pearl's parents saw Ed drive up in his new 
$1,200 Buick. They saw Pearl come running 
down the stairs in her new dress, carrying 
a@ suitcase. “We're just going for a drive,” 
Pearl explained. 

“With a suitcase?” her horrified parents 
cried. 

“We might stay over for Thanksgiving with 
Daddy and Mother Tucker.” 

So finally Pearl hurried off trembling into 
the wild dimness of a future on the High 
Plains. 

All the folks said that Ed and Pearl had 
chosen a good year in which to be married. 
The weather on the southern plains seemed 
to behave according to a 10-year cycle: the 
1890’s had been bad, the 1900’s good, the 
teens bad again. Now the 1920’s were 
good, and the newlyweds had a right, in 1924, 
to look forward to 6 or more years in which 
to build up substance for the lean cycle that 
they knew must follow. 

Eventually, Ed and Pearl knew, they 
would run into a year when there would be 
too much rain, or not enough. Or they 
would be hailstones that would fall like 
rocks, crushihg and shattering the wheat. 
They knew they could expect a summer 
when grasshoppers would come over the 
land in great wavy plumes like smoke, dark- 
ening the sun, eating the flelds to naked 
stubble with a clicking sound that could 
rattle the windows in a house. Ed had 
seen these things happen. But, as he put 
down his wheat crop that fall, he felt tall 
and strong. He thought he had the land 
tamed for a while. And then the sky opened 
up and cut him down to size. 

In his first year of marriage Ed’s crop was 
hailed out. The.wheat he sowed never 
brought back a dollar. They got into the 
lean cycle sooner than they figured. Ed 
took $400 of his savings and bought a junked 
combine. He fixed it up himself and set to 
work threshing the crops of neighbors who 
had not been hailed out. It netted him 
$1,000. The bad year was behind them, 
Next year would be better. 

But in 1925 there was no crop at all for 
anyone, And this right smack in the mid- 
dle of the good cycle. It was what on the 
plains they call a skip year. There was 
plenty of rain overhead, but the wind dried 
the danged stuff before it could fall. 

“Never mind, dear,” Pearl said to Ed. 
Pearl didn’t care what the weather did. She 
had confidence in Ed. And Ed didn’t care 
either. He had confidence in the land. 

In 1925, as soon as he saw he was not 
going to have a crop again, he got a tractor. 
It was only a little secondhand Fordson, but 
it could plow 20 acres in a day, as much as 
a six-horse team. Ed traded two horses for 
it and set to work. 

There was plenty of land available that 
year. The nomads, known locally as “suitcase 
farmers,” didn’t come in the dry years, and 
you could rent their fields for a quarter of 
whatever crop you raised on them. Ed 
rented 800 additional acres. His brothcr, 
Allan, had left college and was now living 
with Ed and Pearl on the family homestead. 
The two men spent the blistering weeks and 
months of the growing season summer-fal- 
lowing. Their only money came from the 
milk cows and Pearl’s dowry—a flock of 
turkeys she had raised from poults. 

It was a typical skip year. While the crop 
planted the year before died on one part of 





2One night this past June (1959) a hail- 
storm covered 60 square miles in the vicinity 
of Selden, Kans., with 18 inches of ice. The 
storm collapsed the roofs of five business 
establishments, parts of the roofs of many 
other buildings, and inflicted a total crop 
loss on the wheat farmers in the area. 
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the land, the boys tofled on another, with 
nothing except Ed's confidence to tell them 
they would get anything for it next year. 

But a good rain came early in September, 
which was just the right time, and seeds, 
machines, horses, and men were all deployed 
to race out and get wheat planted before 
wind and sun snatched the wetness away. 

In the spring the wheat sprang up fustily. 
Pearl had become pregnant during the win- 
ter, and the child in her stirred now. Ed 
would look at his fields, then come back in 
and look at Pearl. “Things are busting out 
all over,” he cried once with such excite- 
ment that Pearl had to laugh. It was a 
warm, fond time in life. 

All that spring the weather smiled on Ed 
and Pearl and their spreading, burgeoning 
fields. In July, just before the harvest, 
Deddy Tucker came out from Hooker to see 
what the wheat amounted to. He took one 
look and had the best field chained off. Then 
he called in witnesses to testify to the ac- 
curacy of the count. It added up to an 
incredible 64 bushels to the acre, 4 times 
what was then the national average. 

“Boys, you’ve done it,” the old man cried. 
“You've learned the land.” 

The whole county had done it. “We 
showed ’em,” the men were crowing as they 
strutted in to market. “We licked ’em, we 
beat ‘em, we taught ‘em a lesson.” Ed 
Tucker crowed some, too. But he knew in 
his heart that the lesson had been taught by 
the earth. “If you heed the land,” Daddy 
Tucker used to tell his boys, “the land will 
help you.” 

Nineteen twenty-six, a year of blessed 
memory, R.I.P.—it seemed that the machines 
had supplied all the answers. The Tuckers 
marketed 38,000 bushels of wheat during the 
summer at a price that ranged between $1.10 
and $1.26 a bushel. A week after the sum- 
mer ended—on September 28—there was a 
second harvest: Pearl gave birth to Elizabeth 
Allene. 

Ea’s hat went up into the sky. But he 
was careful to take it down again. He was 
28 in 1926, a veteran with 20 years’ experi- 
ence. If the twenties remained fat years, 
the thirties must be lean ones. 

Ed Tucker bought more land, built a nice 
new house on it for his new family, bought 
more and bigger machines—but he paid for 
evetything as he went along. “Always keep 
a dairy herd,” his father warned him, and he 
did. He was too far from the market to sell 
the milk, but he could slop it to hops and 
sell the cream. “Never eat more than your 
cream check will buy,” his father warned 
him, and he didn’t. With his taste for ele- 
gance, Ed’s machines had to be the newest 
and finest, his hogs prime, his dairy herd 
prize-winning blooded Holsteins. Yet as the 
1920’s ended he could look in his books and 
find that he didn’t owe any man a cent. 

Now the 1930's began, and Ed knew what 
to expect. It was the dance of life on the 
plains, the Oklahoma three-step—three 
steps forward, three steps back. There had 
been 10 fat years. Now look out for 10 lean 
years. As Ed looked at the horizon in a 
circle around his fields, he wondered when 
the trouble would come. 

spring the winds would sweep the 
plains like a broom. A strong blow turned 
the Oklahoma Panhandle misty. On more 
and more days people began to wonder what 
had happened to the sun. 

Nobody worried too seriously about it. 
Dust was inevitable where land was being 
worked and winds could rove for a hundred 
miles without bumping into anything higher 
than a jackrabbit. The dust was all good 


dusters. The wind would 
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slop drifts up against the houses and fences, 
and men would groan, thinking of all the 
‘extra work involved in cleaning the drifts 
up. But they learned they only had to wait. 
The wind would turn around and take the 
dust away. 

Still Ed became uneasy. Some of his fa- 
miliar fields began to develop a strange look, 
for not all the dust was being taken away. 
Topsoil on the high plains had been built 
up at the rate of 1 inch every 500 years. 
Now they were getting that much in a single 
blow. 

Then strange things began to happen. 
Macy Coultice, one of Ed’s neighbors, got 
caught out in a wind. Coultice was within 
sight of his house when the dust came over 
and swallowed up everything. He became 
so hopelessly lost that finally he just had to 
hunker down, smothering, and spitting, and 
wait for the air to clear. Later, Ed Brewer 
got lost between his barn and his house, 
and soon there were days when people had to 
grope to find the way in their own homes. 
The early-morning air, once so fresh, was 
now stifling, like the air of an attic. 

Macy Coultice was the first one to come 
down with what came to be known as “dust 
pneumonia.” He never felt right after the 
day he spent choking in the dust. Soon he 
began to have pains in his chest. A few 
days later he was dead. The dirty thirties 
had arrived. 

They say now that 1926—the fattest year 
of them all—was the one that did it. But 
the trouble started long before then. It 
stemmed from ignorance of the land and 
from disregard for its ways. The suitcase 
farmers, the nonresident 1@Adowners, came 
with the rains to make a crop as one might 
come to a gambling table to lay down a bet. 
When they drove off after a harvest, they 
would leave the fields lying bare and uncared 
for. Hit-and-run farmers, Ed called them. 

Credit was another cause of trouble. The 
plains demanded big-scale farming. The 
need for speed in working the land demanded 
machines. And the machines cost big 
money. To make them pay their way a man 
needed still more acres. So men bought ma- 
chines on credit to work the land they would 
pay for when they hit the jackpot with a 
big harvest. Although Ed Tucker, Ed Brew- 
er, the Coultices, and many others avoided 
such wild gambling, easy credit was the rage 
of the day. 

The depression played its part, too. The 
businessman could counter falling prices by 
laying off workers, cutting production and 
expenses; the farmer’s only counter was to 
increase production. When the extra pro- 
duction drove prices down even farther, the 
farmer had only one answer: raise still more 
crops. So they began to break open the 
marginal lands—the flelds they knew should 
be left in grass. 

This marginal land, rashly plowed to keep 
up with falling prices, was the first to be- 
come uncovered in the drought. The wind 
would nudge at and dislodge a naked soil 
particle. The dislodged particle would roll 
and slide along briefly, shoot up in the air 
for a foot or two—in a movement known as 
saltation—and then, in lafiding; dislodge an- 
other particle. 

The soil movement would go on until the 


in a pile until the pile had become big 
enough to fill the depression. Then the 
wind would get at it again and send the 
particles bouncing and rolling onward. 
crops The plants on the wind- 

ward side of the field were the first to feel 
the force of the wind. When the first plant 
out by the roots, it would slide 

tangle with a plant beyond. Its 
in the wind like a 
t, and tug until the 
worked loose. Then the 
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two plants would sail on in their fatal em- 
brace until caught by the next plant down- 
wind. This they worked loose in half the 
time. 

That, dissected, was the anatomy of the 
disaster. By the time half the field was bare, 
the wind was rolling up the rest of it as quick 
as peeling. The fatal process began to strip 
Ed’s crops before his eyes, and laid his good 
land as bare as the marginal land had been. 
All the earth everywhere was turning into a 
fog that flew up and fell down to fly up 
again in the unresting winds. 

When he saw a field start to go, Ed would 
run and get his lister plow. A lister cuts 
a deep furrow, ridging up the dirt on each 
side, protecting the soil temporarily against 
the wind. 

Ed would work with his face wrapped in 
wet rags against the pneumonia riding in the 
storm. He never had much feeling for his 
own safety, which worried Pearl; and, when- 
ever she felt it had become dangerous for 
him to work more, she’d take Elizabeth Allene 
and young Lloyd (wrapping their faces in wet 
rags, too) and drive out to fetch him. At the 
gate to the field she’d start honking the horn. 
He couldn’t hear it very far above the roar 
of the wind, and he couldn’t see the car 
headlights until he was right on top of them. 
But she’d leave the headlights on and keep 
honking. Sometimes it would be an hour or 
more before Ed would show up. 

By listing, Ed possibly could have held his 
own acres from blowing away—if others had 
looked after their land, too. But nobody 
was tending the many fields that were being 
abandoned or the flelds owned by the suitcase 
brigade. The dust from this untended land 
would blow Ed’s furrows shut in a few hours. 
It was like trying to put out a forest fire 
with a thimble. But, in the first years, he 
was able to save at least part of his meager, 
drought-stunted crops. 

As the drought grew longer, the dust grew 
deeper. The nearly weightless motes rose 
high in the wind, a dense moiling whose tur- 
bulence subsided only when the wind stilled. 
In a calm the motes floated gently, descend- 
ing lower and lower, landing at last on any 
vegetation in their path. Plants turned 
black and rotted, dried up by the wind or 
beaten by blowing sand. 

There was apparently nothing Ed could do 
to save any part of his crops. The whole 
earth, even the irrigated parts of it, joined 
the fantastic rush into the air. Not even in 
the winter when it was frozen dormant did 
the bare ground stop its fatal roving. A 
blizzard would tear mud off the fields and 
mix it with snow. 


It became like a plague out of the Bible: 
A cloud of dust might grow as solid and dark 
as a thunderhead and become as wide as two 
States. It would reach higher than an air- 
plane could fly. It would move along slow- 
ly, carried by the wind. Once the front had 
passed, the dust-laden wind might blow for 
as long as a week. 

By marshaling every possible ounce of 
courage and determination, some families 
still bore up under it. But the Dust Bowl 
had an average of about 100 days of dust- 
storms the early part of every year for 8 
years in a row; 1932 through 1939. When the 
storms subsided, those who stayed on could 
see that their very fortitude was bringing 
them only greater ruin. For after every 


“spring came the bone-dry summer, in which 


the hot sun further seared and baked the 
already Sahara-like fields, and no crops 
grew. What remained for those who held on- 
could hardly be called life. Once men and 
women, now they were figures groping in a 
nightmare, 

Texas County's population dwindled to 
roughly half of what it had been in 1907, 
at the first census. Farms were being sold 
for what they would bring, which was piti- 
fully little. Nevertheless, the sellers all 
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seemed relieved to be rid of them, “I should 
have done this years ago,” they'd say. “It’s 
only sense to go while you've still got some- 
thing left to make a start elsewhere.” 
Panhandle A. & M., the college at nearby 
Goodwell, went down to 92 students. The 
professors. lectured on soil management 
through throats choked with dust. High 
schools that had been graduating 400 stu- 


dents a year closed for lack of attendance. - 


“Why, there’s nobody left to Keep up a 
bridge game.” Pearl realized, and it was 
true. The nearest neighbor was now miles 
away. 

Soon the letters came back, from Cali- 
fornia. and many other States—letters tell- 
ing how well those who had been dusted out 
were doing. There were jobs in shipyards, 
jobs in factories or green new farms far 
from the dust areas. And as they read this 
news from the outside world, those who 
stayed behind often wondered why they did. 

The only way &@ man could get any money 
here was sell something he’d had before 
the hard times began. Ed decided to sell 
his hogs. To get a top price, he hauled 
them by truck all the way to Pueblo, Colo., 
250 miles. He got 2 cents a pound. 

Old man May Burton lived alone on his 
farm for a while, after the death of his 
wife. Then one day somebody saw his au- 
tomobile parked outside the railroad sta- 
tion with the keys in it and no sign of the 
old man anywhere. His son, Castle Burton, 
was summoned from Boise City, 60 miles 
away. When Castle got to his father’s house, 
he found all the lights on. There was food 
on the stove, and some had been served out 
on the table. There was a full plate, a 
broken-off piece of bread beside it, a full 
cup of coffee. 

But May Burton had gone to California. 
He had done his day’s work in the fields 
and had sat down to supper. Castle could 
see where his father had stopped. The fork 
was on the plate, still full of meat and 
beans. But he had never lifted it to his 
mouth. Instead he had driven to the rail- 
road station taking only what he was wear- 
ing, leaving everything behind, even his car. 
It was as if, by leaving everything, he felt 
he would prove it was all nothing but a bad 
dream. . 

Ed and Pearl feel today that the presence 
of others who held solid in that rocked and 
riven world helped them to see the long 
years through. Men like Ed Brewer, the 
Virginian whose barn had been the scene of 
the merriest dances. Brewer kept reading 
the local newspaper for news of the outside: 
floods on the Ohio, on the Mississippi; 
earthquakes in California and Japan; frosts 
in Plorida. Ed Tucker read, too. News of 
a flood in Kentucky made him feel good for 
@ week. Like Brewer, he didn’t wish any- 
body any harm. He just needed help in 
convincing himself that there would have 
been natural disasters to cope with wherever 
he had settled. 

Their women held solid, too. Pearl had a 
terrible fear of the dust. But where men 
trust what they know,.women trust love. 
Pearl felt that if only her family remained 
together in love, good must come of it. 


But the good was a long time coming, for 
the wind continued to howl and paw at the 
house like an animal. At night they would 
hang wet sheets in front of the windows 
(which were already sealed with tape) and 
over Lloyd’s crib. But morning after morn- 
ing Pearl would wake up to find the only 
clean place left was the white outline on the 


was no way to keep the dust out. It per- 
meated bureau drawers and mounded up 
on the dishes in locked cup Even 
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happened because of her lawn. It was not 
just a plain Oklahoma lawn, but pure beau- 
tiful bl She put a white picket 
fence around it anid worked on it endlessly, 
making it a kind of sign, an unspoken 
promise about Ed’s future with her. It 
thrived so well that the seedsman from Elk- 
hart planned to put a color picture of it 
in the seed company’s catalogue. Then the 
dust piled up fence high on it. 

Ed took the fence down, but the dust had 
packed into a dune. He had to get his 
tractor and bulldoze it away. Pearl went 
into the bedroom and locked the door. 
When the job was finished, Ed could still 
hear her in there sobbing. 

Ed had felt the same way about his pedi- 
greed. Holsteins. They were more to him 
that just a cream check. Handsome and 
costly, they were a sign he was making. 
When the dust began in 1930, he had 20 of 
them, worth up to $500 each. By 1934 he 
could neither raise feed for them nor afford 
to buy it; so he. hauled his precious cows to 
sHooker, where he found a dairyman willing 
to rent them. 

By 1936 that outlet was closed, too. For, 
as the farms died, the towns withered. The 
dairyman lost his customers and Ed had to 
take his cows back. But now he was close 
to scraping bottom. He sold his joy, his 
pride, his hostages to fortune, for beef. The 
$500 bluebloods brought $32 each. 

When he walked across his empty fields, he 
felt as trapped and helpless as the wild ani- 
mals he encountered. Blinded by the dust, 
they blundered on, falling and getting up, 
until they were exhausted. He would see a 
blinded jacKrabbit standing motionless in 
the dust. He’d nudge it with his foot and 
it would fall over. He’s nudge a blinded 
coyote. It would whimper away a step or 
two, then stand still as death. Ed used to 
wonder what the difference was between 
himself and these poor, suffering animals. 
He was not blind. But he was groping in an 
endless maze. 

Of the more than 125 people who had 
started out from Greensburg so hopefully 
long ago, Ed was the only one who had 
stayed put. Even his younger brother, Allan, 
went temporarily to California. Many of the 
people kept title to their farms but locked 
them up and moved to greener pastures for 
the duration. If the land came back, they'd 
come back. If not, they’d be that much 
ahead on a new life for their families. Was 
Ed right in trying to finish what he had 
started? Was this being farsighted, or was it 
plain mulish blindness? 

Ed would talk it over with Pearl after 
the kids were asleep. “Whatever you decide 
will be right,” she told him. “Suppose you 
had to decide,” Ed asked her, “for yourself, 
for your own. best interests. What would 
be your decision then?” It was an easy 
question to answer. Pearl already had made 
the decision more than 10 years before, when 
they were married. “I think we should all 
be together, and you should do whatever 
you want,” she said. 

We won’t go; we’ll wait until they drag us? 

That was always Ed’s decision. 
*A crisis came one afternoon. Elizabeth 
Allene was in school and a bad duster 
started. Children were sometimes kept at 
school overnight during dust storms, eating 
cold food and sleeping on the floor. Pearl 
didn’t like that. But her greatest fear was 
‘that the storm might separate them for days. 
She put Lloyd in the car, honked Ed out of 
the fields and then they all drove off for 
Elizabeth Allene. 

The school was exactly 1.8 miles from the 
house, They had clocked it several times, 
as insurance against being lost. 
return trip, when the speedometer 
1.8 miles, Ed got out to look for his drive- 
way. He discovered they were not on the 
road at all but in the middle of some field; 
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there was no way to tell whose field it was. 
The roadside ditches were filled up; the 
fences were covered over with dust drifts. 

“Well,” said Pearl, “isn’t it good that we're 
lost together?” 

One thing was sure: they couldn’t be 
far from home. But that made it the more 
shocking to Ed. For nothing was recog- 
nizable. You couldn't tell earth from sky, 
night from day. The car windows were rolled 
up tight, but you couldn't even see them. 
There was nothing to do but wait. 

The car radio might have helped pass the 
time—except that you got only static when 
the dust was blowing. You got only static 
out of your own head, too, amid all the howl- 
ing and battering of that choking dust. Ed 
sat back and closed his eyes to protect his 
eyeballs. The dust got in anyway. iIt put 
a fur on his teeth. It piled up in his shoes. 
And above all the static it seemed to broad- 
cast one clear message: Move out, move out. 

If we do move out, Ed thought, where will 
we go? 

Daddy Tucker wanted Pear] and the chil- 
dren to move into Hooker. The minister 
there had left, and they could live in the 
empty parsonage. But Ed had said no. It 
would be too much like the beginning of the 
end. He liked being with Pearl and the 
children too much to be away from them 
long. Wouldn’t his trips back to the land 
become fewer and fewer until eventually 
they stopped altogether? 

Ed tried to think about it coherently, but 
suddenly he knew he could not ask his family 
to endure further hardships for the sake of 
the land. Pearl hadn't married a man. She 
had married a disaster. 

It was night when the storm began to 
slacken. They couldn’t tell just what time 
because the dust had stopped all their 
watches. When he could see to drive, Ed 
never bothered to figure out where they had 
been lost. Instead, he drove straight to 
Hooker. 

They looked in on the parsonage to see 
what furniture Pearl and the children would 
need there. Then they drove home. Pearl 
said nothing until Ed asked her whether she 
wanted to start packing right now, or wait 
until morning. Then she asked, “Who'll 
bring you back from the fields when the dust 
starts?” 

“I'll get back all right,” Ed said. “I'll take 
the car with me.” How? Pearl wanted to 
know. Would he leave the car lights on all 
the time? 

“Now, wife,” said Ed sternly, “you just 
worry about getting yourself and the chil- 
dren to Hooker.” 

“Don’t you ‘now’ me,” replied Pearl. “I 
don’t care whether the dust blows or not. 
We're a family.” 

“But,” protested Ed, “you said you'd take 
the parsonage.” 

“I did not,” Pearl cried. “You said I'd 
take it. I didn’t say anything. Go ahead, 
you take it. The children and I are staying 
here.” 

It was like Jacob wrestling with the angel. 
“I will not let thee go except thou bless me,” 
Jacob said to the angel. To Ed, the land 
was his angel. He could-not let it go except 
it blessed him. 

No dramatist arranges life for a farmer. 
Like his defeats, his victories became appar- 
ent only gradually, long after they’ve actu- 
ally happened, 

In 1938 there was a little rain, enough to 
settle the dust and make a light crop. Now 
land was down to $4 and $5 an acre. Ed 
scraped up every cent he could get together 
and made. the down payment on 480 acres. 
In 1939 there was less rain than ever. But 
what little there was fell at exactly the right 
time for a crop. By 1940 the drought was 
ete The good years had come back—the 

e of three steps forward. 
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Had the battle been won? Only the next 
drought could tell. In the meantime, work. 
The dust had stopped blowing. 

They were heading into a good cycle—the 
forties—and the difference between the way 
they did things now and the way they had 
done them in the twenties was tremendous. 

Science and technology had made big 
strides toward improving the use of the 
land. New seeds were developed. New 
techniques of soil management were learned. 
A new method of plowing, called stubble- 
mulching, left crop residues on the surface 
to protect the soil from blowing. Wind- 
breaks were created on poor land by planting 
crops in 10-foot-wide strips athwart the 
prevailing wind. One strip would be a tall 
stand of milo (the local term for sorghum), 
the next strip the much shorter growing 
soybean, and so on, the short and the tall 
alternating across the field. 

There were new kinds of machines, too, 
doing new kinds of jobs, all of them de- 
signed to help the farmer work his land 
scientifically and wisely. 

New bladelike plows were developed to aid 
in the process of stubble-mulching. They 
could knife under the soil to cut the roots 
of weeds, yet they would leave the weeds and 
the stubble of the harvested crops standing 
above the soil for protective cover. 

They were among the scores of new devices. 
Another was the dammer. It threw little 
dams of earth across the furrows as they 
were made. Now the dashing rains, instead 
of pounding the furrows into a slick sluice- 
way and running down them and away, were 
held and soaked in. All in all, Ed now shiv- 
ered when he remembered how primitive his 
farming practices had been in the twenties. 

Another thing the farmers of Texas County 
had to help them in the forties was water. 
There had always been plenty of water deep 
in the earth, but no cheap way to pump it 
out. There had been a deep-well turbine 
pump that could bring up 3,000 gallons a 
minute, but at a prohibitive cost for gasoline 
or electric power. Then, in 1945, the county 
was proved out as part of one of the largest- 
known natural-gas fields in the world. This 
discovery brought the cost of running the 
deep-well pump down to 25 cents an hour. 
This made it possible to irrigate and to grow 
just about anything on the plains. The 
farmer didn’t have to depend on wheat alone. 
He could diversify—scatter his bets like any- 
one else. 

True to form, the forties were good years 
on the plains, and as the fifties opened, Ed 
wondered: Had they learned the land this 
time? When drought came, and then wind, 
would the dust come again, or would the land 
hold? 

‘They say that every drought ends with 
@ rainfall. But nobody can say when a 
drought begins. Ed noticed that his plants 
were drooping in the afternoon sun. But 
they revived as the day drew to a close, and 
were fresh and crisp the next morning. Yet 
the earth was advancing toward a stillness. 
The time came when the plants failed to 
revive in the night and stood with bowed 
heads in the morning sun. The drought 
was on. The days began to march on Ed 


like an army of enemies in single file, The . 


jand turned brown. The grass at the bot- 
tom of the ravines and around the tractor- 
dug ponds was the last to die. 

Where there was grass, jack rabbits 
gathered in milling herds. The farmers 
would join together in lines spread out 
over 2-toO 3 miles and drive the rab- 
bits into a wire pen set up in the fields. 
There would be about 5,000 rabbits at a 
time in a pen. Not daring to use guns for 
fear of shooting each other, the farmers 
would. enter the pens with clubs and beat 
the rabbits to death. The women would 
join in, too. It was brutal work, but 
farmers have to choose daily what must die 
that others may live and, in a drought on 
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the plains, the choice is limited even more 
sternly. The living stand on the dead to 
reach the last haggard bits of nourishment. 
Only the buzzards get enough to eat. 

The year 1952 was drier than the driest 
year of the dirty thirties—only 9.16 inches 
of rain fell. And 1954 was not much better. 
People stopped looking for rain, but they 
never stopped looking for dust. 

On February 19, 1954, Ed slept late, and 
s0 did everybody else. When they realized 
why, the old fear came back. There has 
been no light to wake up by. An old abom- 
inable, anguishing specter had emerged 
from its grave to blot out the light. 

It was a dust storm as gigantic as those of 
the thirties, but this time it was the dust 
rather than the men in it that had to battle 
for survival. All over the plains, men 
charged out of barns on powerful, high- 
speed machines. They all listed the land, 
and the land held. The dust was bedded 
down in a single day. 

But one battle is not a war. 

The dust was now coming every spring., 
It got its head up every day, and every day, 
gratifyingly, it was beaten down. The new 
machines, the new ways of plowing and 
planting were giving man an edge in this 
relentless war. But wait for a big wind, 
Ed told himself nervously. The big wind 
arrived one day in April of 1956. 

The sky kept growing darker and darker. 
Finally, even though the clock still showed 
some of the afternoon left, Ed quit the 
withering fields. It had become hard for a 
man to see what he was doing. 

The black sky lowered a black lip, and 
Ed knew that a tornado was being born. The 
sky tried to get the lip back up. The lip of 
black air could be seen lifting, then dropping. 
Ed watched somberly. Thoughts scudded 
through him like birds, so fast it was hard 
to know what they were. Abruptly, for no 
reason, he wanted to laugh. The funnel of 
the tornado was sashaying as in a real old- 
fashioned flangdang. It was homing in 
eagerly on Ed Brewer’s barn where he and 
Pearl had so often gone for their dancing. 

Ed watched as the funnel gulped up all 
the air in Brewer’s barnyard in a single suck. 
The barn gurgled, then exploded. So did a 
double granary. ‘They went off like bombs, 
the air inside them expanding instantane- 
ously to fill the vacuum left by the tornado. 

The roads in that featureless country mark 
off the sections of land. Since a section is 
1 square mile, you have only to go a mile in 
any direction on almost any road to come 
to a crossroad. It’s like a checkerboard. 
Now, suddenly, the checkerboard was full of 
movement, 

When he saw the timbers of Brewer’s barn 
hurtling into the air, Ed Tucker jumped into 
his car. He could see cars racing along with 
him on either side. They were converging 
from all directions to bring Brewer help, each 
spaced a precise mile from another. He 
could see the little clouds of dust being 
raised by all the urgent wheels. The cars 
looked like little bugs scuttling away from 
the pursuing dust. 

Suddenly it occurred to Ed how remark- 
able it was that he could see to drive so soop 
after such a violent windstorm had passed. 
What's more, he could see for miles. He 
thought back to a storm in 1933 which had 
kicked up so much dust that it was still dark 
on Ed’s farm the next day. 

Storms vary, of course. This 1956 storm 
hadn’t lasted as long, but, even though it 
came in the fifth year of a great drought, it 
had raised so little dust that Ed could see 
that the Brewer house itself had been un- 
touched. And when he found that both Ed 
Brewer and his wife, Ida, were safe, Ed 
Tucker felt like dancing. He couldn’t say 
on a Bible which affected him more deeply: 
the fact that his old friends had escaped 
injury, or the fact that there was so little 
dust. 
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“Boys, you've done it. ‘You've learned the 
land.” At last, 30 years later, Daddy Tucker’s 
ery was coming true in a way that give it 
real meaning. Not only a Tucker but al- 
most everybody crop farming the high plains 
was beginning to “learn” the land. 

When you talk to Ed Tucker today you 
have the same feeling you would get if you 
were to talk to a general who had planned, 
fought through, and won a series of battles 
in a long and desperate war. It would be 
fitting if Ed Tucker, in company with other 
generals, were to write his memoirs, giving 
the names, dates, and strategies of his cam- 
paigns. But Ed Tucker’s memoirs do not 
need to be written on anything so insubstan- 
tial as paper. They are written, for all to 
see, on the rich and spreading countryside 
in Texas County, Okla. 

Would that countryside be green and rich 
today if Ed Tucker had left? No one can say. 
The most Ed would say if you asked him 
would be, “Well, some of us had to stay.” 

Looking at Ed and Pearl, looking at their | 
nighbors, the Brewers, and others, you real- 
ize that the people who had stayed had, or 
acquired a special strength that saw them 
through. It is as though they had poured 
their strength into the land and the land, 
having tested that strength and matured it, 
returned it a hundredfold. 
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Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following statement: 

The Speaker has generously granted 
permission to mé to exhibit in the 
Speaker’s lobby of the House of Rep- 
resentatives several samples of Commu- 
nist propaganda typical of that now 
being disseminated in the Middle East 
and in south and southeast Asia. This 
exhibit is designed to acquaint Members 
of Congress with the scope, breadth, va- 
riety, skill, and effectiveness of Commu- 
nist propaganda in this area of the 
world and with the corresponding chal- 
lenge it presents for American policy. 

Among the aspects of this challenge, 
highlighted in the exhibit, are the fol- 
lowing points: 

First. Propaganda from the Soviet 
Union and Communist China is supple- 
mentary in various fields and in differ- 
ent countries. Chinese propaganda, for 
instance, appears more often in Paki- 
stan, which is at odds with the Soviet 
Union, while the Soviets are more active 
in Burma, where the Chinese are re- 
garded as a direct threat. A major role 
is also given to propaganda from coun- 
tries of central and eastern Europe, 
particularly in the sphere of cultural 
and economic. affairs. 

Second. Soviet and Chinese publica- 
tions are attractive, and present life 
under communism in terms designed to 
appeal to the workers and peasants of 
most of non-Communist Asia. China 
alone sold an estimated $1 million worth 
of propaganda material at cutrate prices 
out of Hong Kong last year. 
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Samples of direct propaganda publica- 
tions include: 

From China: China Pictorial, China 
Reconstructs, Women of China, People’s 
China. 

From U.S.8S.R.: The Soviets distribute 
New Times, Soviet Literature, Soviet 
Union, Soviet Land, Soviet Weekly, 
Soviet Woman, Culture, and Life. 

From central and east Europe: Rom- 
trans—Romanian Industry—Czechoslo- 
vak Life, Bulgarian Foreign Trade, 
GDR Review (East German), Do You 
Know the Rumanian Peoples’ Republic? 

In the middle east Communist French 
publications such as Democracie Nouvelle 
are available. 

Asian Communist countries, such as 
North Korea and North Vietnam dis- 
tribute their own magazines. 

Third. The official Communist propa- 
ganda pamphlet campaign is accom- 
panied by standard literature. Rus- 
sian classics are constantly being re- 
printed in English. Indeed, more pub- 
lications in English are now being 
printed behind the Iron Curtain for dis- 
tribution in non-Communist Asian coun- 
tries than are being printed for such 
purposes by the United States and Great 
Britain combined. 

Each year, scores of new titles in 
Hindi, Bengali, and Urdu and other na- 
tional languages are also released. 
“Handbooks on Marx,” “People’s China, 
U.S.S.R.,” “Chinese Cooking and Chinese 
Papercuts,” are on sale everywhere, as is 
the Constitution of the Soviet Union in 
nearly all languages. Important pro- 
nouncements and interviews with Soviet 
leaders are widely distributed. 

Books and albums are published in 
China and Moscow on the visits of Soviet 
leaders to other Asian countries. Pub- 
lications on Islam and Buddhism are 
frequently distributed. 

Communist propaganda aims at fill- 
ing gaps in available literature wherever 
such gaps exist. Thus there is much con- 
centration on children’s books such as 
“The Silver Hoof,” “Frisky Kitten,” 
“Ukrainian Folk Tales,” and a series 
of “Peace Fables”—published in 
Bucharest. 

Indian art publications are published 
in Moscow and distributed in India. 
Many art postcards sold in, India are 
printed in Moscow. - 

This Communist propaganda effort 
through books and periodicals is, of 
course, only one arm of a sustained, 
long-term program. That program also 
includes the persistent use of radio, 
press, films, trade fairs and cultural mis- 
sions. The following brief summary 
indicates the extent of some of these 
supplementary activities: 

Radio: Communist Chinese broadcasts 
number 242 hours per week in 10 Asiatic 
languages and 5 Chinese dialects. 
Chinese abroad numbering 30 million are 
considered as an important target and 
instrument for Communist propaganda. 
Moscow broadcasts much more exten- 
sively—8 hours weekly to southern Viet- 
nam for instance, 35 houra weekly to 
Persia, and an unspecified number in 
Hindi, Bengal, Urdu, Tamil, Telegu, 
Singhalese, and other Asian languages. 


Press: The actual Communist press in Speaker, canned crabmeat and canned 
_Asia is not very extensive—6 papers in oyster imports from Japan are increas- 
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India, 2 in Pakistan, 4 in Ceylon and 5 
in Japan. But Soviet and Chinese prop- 
aganda is carried on (a) through local 
press agencies which distribute news is- 
sued by Tass and the New China Agency, 
and (b) via extensive distribution of 
Chinese and Soviet publications in 
French, English and all Asiatic lan- 
guages. 

Films: Great emphasis is placed on 
presenting Communist films in Asia. 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary 
make particular efforts in this field. In 
addition, Polish-Indian, Hungaro-In- 
dian, Soviet-Indian film companies have 
been created and are discussing joint 
productions. The Soviet Union pro- 
duced the national film “In Pakistan” 
and the so-called Indian monumental 
“Pardesi.” 

Trade fairs, cultural, scientific, and 
sport exchange missions between Asian 
countries and the Communist bloc have 
been considerably increased. The Soviet 
Union and China have their pavilions at 
all trade fairs such as the Indian Fairs 
at Hyderabad or Bombay, or in Pakis- 
tan’s Lahore Fair. So have east Euro- 
pean countries. Presently in Cairo and 
Bombay there are Czechoslovak, Hun- 
garian, Romanian, Bulgarian, Polish and 
East German industrial shows. Czecho- 
slovak string quartets and Rumanian 
dance teams, East German sport teams 
and Chinese wrestlers visit the majority 
of Middle East and Asian countries, 
Communist teams are present at all 
Asian festivals. Chinese Buddhist art 
exhibitions tour Ceylon, India, and 
Burma. 

The single, overall conclusion of any 
current survey of Communist propa- 
ganda in Asia is its formidable continuity 
of purpose. It is a long-term effort, 
being conducted with purpose and skill. 
It-is not calculated to achieve dramatic 
or immediate success, but rather long- 
term impact in depth. 

The importance of Asia to Communist 
strategy is obvious. America’s stake in 
the future of free Asia is equally clear. 
We will need new thinking and new re- 
sponses if this challenge is to be met 
effectively in the months and years 
ahead. 

I hope that this exhibit in the 
speaker’s lohby will help broaden un- 
derstanding of the nature of this chal- 
lenge. In the preparation of this mate- 
rial for exhibit, the International Fed- 
eration’ of Free Journalists was most 
helpful, and I gratefully acknowledge 
their cooperation. I hope that as many 
Members of Congress as possible will see 
this exhibit during the next few days. 


ma 
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ing at an alarming rate and threaten the 
prosperity and employment in the Pa- 
cific coast shellfish industry. 

In the first 6 months of 1959 canned 
crabmeat imports from Japan totaled 
4,289,000 pounds compared to 2,739,000 
in the same period of the preceding year. 
This is an increase of 56 percent. 

Canned oyster imports from Japan for 
the first 6 months of 1959 were 2,600,000 
pounds compared to 1,853,000 pounds in 
the same 6 months of 1958 or an increase 
of 40 percent. 

I have written to Representative Hrer- 
BERT C. Bonner, chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, urging that his committee this 
fall investigate the impact of these in- 
creasing canned shellfish imports upon 
the prosperity and employment.in the 
American shellfish industry and to make 
recommendations to Congress as to the 
most effective way to protect the domes- 
tic industry against damage. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGreEssiomaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the R&Ec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
September 3, 1959: 

Historic Trme ror PoLisH TrIP—WARSAW 
Visit at IMPORTANT MomMENT—BocGcGs 


_ (Evrror’s Nore.—Representative HALE 
Boccs, a delegate from the U.S. Congress to 
the Interparliamentary Union Conference, 
has just returned from Warsaw where the 
47th meeting of the group is now underway. 
In the following article he gives his impres- 
sions of Warsaw and the meeting.) 
(By Hate Boccs) 

WASHINGTON.—I was in Poland on the 
day before the 20th anniversary of. Hitler’s 
attack. 

No one there has forgotten the 800,000 
people who died there and the other 5 mil- 
lion who died in Poland in World War II, 
Every block marks the event with flowers, 
with a clean-up program, with special serv- 
ices in the churches which flourish every- 
where. 

But a city 85 percent destroyed has come 
back to life. The architecture is beautiful. 
The old city has been restored. Over a 
million people live there now, but .as George 
Healy said in his series on his recent trip 
through the Iron Curtain countries it is a 
sad country. 5; 

I was lucky; I had an English-speaking 
driver. He had spent 3 years in England 
in the Polish Army during World War II. 
He told me that he ran a very small motor- 
cycle repair shop. Only the smallest 
family-run shops are permitted to be oper- 
ated privately. All the rest are state owned. 
He said that the real hope of the people 
was that they would get rid of the Com- 
munists. Without that hope the nation 
could not survive and sadness would be 
displaced by utter despair. 

STATE ENTERPRISE 


Practically all the members of the family, 
husband, wife, children, work in some state 
enterprise, Even so they earn just about 
enough to keep themselves in clothing and 
food, both of poor quality. None of the 
luxuries which we know and enjoy are per- 
mitted. to these people. Practically every 
automobile is owned by the state. Things 
that we take for granted—refrigerators, 
dishwashers, automatic laundry machines, 
and so on—are unknown in practically every 
household. 

My visit to Poland coincided with several 
historic events. It was a few weeks after 
Nrxon’s visit; Ike was in Europe preparatory 
to the Khrushchev visit to our country, about 
which the average Pole is skeptical, as are 
many other people that I met in attendance 
at the conference, 

The glow of Nrxon’s visit still remained. 
The press reports which I read in our country 
about his reception in Warsaw were certainly 
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not exaggerated. People came from every- 
where to see the Vice President of our coun- 
try and obviously the Voice of America and 
Radio Free Europe must have been quite 
effective because I was informed the local 


* Communist press gave practically no atten- 


tion to the time of his arrival. 
IN SHARP CONTRAST 


I was told that the people somehow or 
other had to buy their own flowers which 
were thrown at the Vice President's party in 
profusion. His visit was apparently in sharp 
contrast to that of Khrushchev whose time 
of arrival and whose route of entry into the 
city were not only well advertised in the 
press, but workers were given time off and 
provided “with -flowers and other trappings. 
Despite this, I am told, the welcome was 
‘anything but enthusiastic. 

“Now a word about the Interparliamentary 
Union Conference, which was the purpose of 
my visit. This was the 47th meeting, and I 
talked about investment in the underdevel- 
oped countries. But the main thing was 
that we stole the march at the conference 
and gained a tremendous psychological ad- 
vantage. One of our delegates, Congressman 
THAppDEUS MacHrowicz, from Detroit, is a 
native of Poland. . He served as an officer in 
the'Polish Army in World War I and has since 
gained distinction as a judge and as an out- 
standing Member of our Congress. He repre- 
sented our group in the opening speech. He 
spoke in Polish. He told of his own life 
and he hearkened back to the events of 20 
years ago when"the Hitler-Stalin pact led to 
World War II and the dismemberment of a 
great country. He received a tremendous 
ovation from the assembled delegates and one 
of the British—they are not neophytes in 
diplomacy—came to me and said, “That was 
one ‘of the smarest things that you have ever 
done.” A real compliment from an English- 
man, 

LITTLE ATTENTION 

Again the Polish press gave little attention 
to the Machrowicz speech. My recollection 
of what one paper said was, “He had given 
a@ subjective account of the events of 1939.” 
But the Voice of America and Radio Free 
Europe gave it wide circulation and in a 
matter of hours he had people calling on 
him from many places in Poland. 

Many things stand out in my mind. Again 
referring to the Healy series, which men- 
tioned that in Russia only the old men and 
women attended the few remaining churches. 
In Warsaw a great many churches have been 
rebuilt. They are quite beautiful and the 
people flock to mass, not only on Sundays, 
but on weekdays as well. 

My wife and I attended mass last Sunday 
at one of the old historic churches, St. Alex- 
andra, which incidentally is one of the sym- 
bolic edifices which was razed to the ground 
by Hitler’s forces, but restored magnificently. 

The church was packed and attended by 
young and old, middle-aged, men and women, 
children and babies. They were extremely 
devout. As a matter of fact all of the streets 
of Warsaw on that Sunday were packed with 
people going to and from church. This 
strength of religion is a tremendous deter- 
rent to the communization of the nation. 

SENSE OF HUMOR 

Despite their lack of freedom, the Poles 
maintain a fine sense of humor and inci- 
dentally they are not afraid to speak out 
against the Communists or the Russians. 























































































Stalin built what is called the Palace of Cul- 
ture, a monstrous looking skyscraper build- 
ing completely out of keeping with the arch- 
itecture of the city. The Poles say that the 
best place to see Warsaw is from the Palace 
of Culture because then one can’t see the 
Palace of Oulture, 

We went to a concert of native music and 
dancing which was most delightful. The 
leading architect of the city, a Member of 
their Parliament, said, “On the stage we 
Poles can be ourselves.” 

There are other quotes worth repeating. 
A taxi driver said, ‘““There is no parking prob- 
lem in Warsaw.” Believe me, there isn’t. 
There are few automobiles and these are prac- 
tically all owned by the state. Most of the 
cars are Folish or Russian with some imports 
from Western Europe. 

Senator Monroney said it was a good place 
to take his wife. “Nothing to shop for. 
Nothing to buy.” 

You see practically no window displays; 
there is little advertising; gasoline sells for 
$1 per gallon. The soldiers are unkept. 
They seem to have no sense of elan, and 
very little interest in being soldiers. I 
would hate to depend on them in a fight if 
I were the Russians. 


YEARN FOR FREEDOM 


Again I agree with the conclusions of 
George Healy. The Poles yearn for freedom. 


-If there is a weak link in the Soviet chain 


certainly this must be it. The West must 
continue to hold out hope for these people 
who have valiantly fought for freedom for 
1,000 years and who are noting not only the 
20th anniversary of the attack on Warsaw 
by Hitler, but the 1000th anniversary of the 
introduction of Christianity into this coun- 
try. 

On the way home we had a brief stop in 
Frankfurt. What a contrast. Frankfurt, 
too, was destroyed, and it too has been beau- 
tifully rebuilt, but here there is a hustle and 
bustle of a city moving ahead in freedom; 
automobiles everywhere, shops full of im- 
pressive looking goods and consumer items 
of every type. People well dressed, and seem- 
ingly quite happy. What a contrast between 
private enterprise and communism. 

The American delegation in Warsaw was 
not the only one using free speech, and tell- 
ing the story of world Communist conquest. 
The Indian delegates talked about the at- 
tacks on their borders and Tibet. The rep- 
resentatives of Vietnam talked about what 
was happening in their country and Laos. 
What an experience this must have been for 
the Russians and other satellite countries 
to see free speech in operation. Meetings 
of this kind can indeed penetrate the Iron 
Curtain, 
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OF NEW YORE 
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Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
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I would further like to clarify a point 
with respect to the bill S. 2524, as passed 
by the House and Senate. It is not the 
intention of this legislation, in my opin- 
ion, that goods shipped into a State and 
temporarily at rest in a public ware- 
house should be singled out as a basis for 
the levying of a State tax against the 
shipper or manufacturer, 





Significance of National Legislation to 
Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, now that 
the end of the first session is in sight, 
there is opportunity to review some of the 
major legislative work that has been ac- 
complished. 

Looking at the calendar—and the 
schedule ahead—it is apparent that im- 
portant work remains to be done. 

Recently, in a broadcast prepared for 
delivery over Wisconsin radio stations, I 
reviewed the significance—and benefits 
to be derived from—action in these 
fields—particularly as it affects Wiscon- 
sin. These include highway, health 
benefits for civil servants, expansion of 
the school milk program, extension of the 
Federal Airport Act, liberalizing veter- 
ans pensions, and others. 

I am aware, of course, that—in view of 
Uncle Sam’s difficult budget problems— 
it is important that we take a look, from 
time to time, at the role played by the 
Federal Government in national pro- 
grams. 

That is why I was particularly pleased 
to join in cosponsoring the resolution, 
Senate Cancurrent Resolution 70, intro- 
duced by the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Keatine], aimed at redefining 
State-Federal responsibilities in the eco- 
nomic field. 

Although this proposal for establish- 
ing a joint congressional committee was 
introduced late in the session—too late 
for final action on it—I would hope that 
this would receive early consideration 
next year. 

As a review of some of the major legis- 
lative action taken this session, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the text of 
my broadcast printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recoarp, as follows: 

Witey OvutTiines BEeNertrs or LEGISLATION FOR 
WISCONSIN 

— of address prepared for delivery by 

tor ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican of 

Chippewa Falls, over Wisconsin radio sta- 


Friends, the 86th Congress is now winding 
its Ist session. There is, of course, still a 
deal of work to be accomplished prior 
adjournment. These include a number 
f major pieces of legislation of particular 
nterest to Wisconsin, 
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In evaluating legislation, questions arise 
such as: What will it do for us? How will it 
affect our progress in Racine, Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Superior, Chippewa Falls, La 
Crosse, and other fine communities around 
the State? 

Briefly, I would like to view the outlook for 
benefits to us. 


NEEDED: FUNDS FOR HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


First, let’s take a look at the highway pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, the Congress has been 
too slow in acting«pori legislation to provide 
additional funds needed to finance the high- 
way building program. As a result, there has 
been serious curtailment in this program, 
which is designed to provide us with an im- 
proved and expanded network of highways. 

“Question: What is its significance to Wis- 
consin, Senator? 

“Answer: As of June 30, 1959, 180 miles of 
roadways were either under construction, or 
advertised for bid, in the Badger State. This 
amounted to $57.1 million in expenditures of 
which $49 million in Federal funds,were con- 
tributed. 

“Under the Highway Act of 1956, Wisconsin 
was scheduled to receive $26 million in 1961 
and $23 million in 1962. Unless Congress 
acts to provide additional money, however, 
the State may get nothing in 1961 and only 
$5 million in 1962. 

“Currently, Congress is considering ways 
and means of providing additional financing 
for this program. The task is to find an 
equitable way to provide funds for improving 
and expanding the National System of Inter- 
state Highways—so badly needed to handle 
the ever-greater volumes of traffic now, and 
in the years ahead.” 

AID TO EDUCATION 


“Question: What about aid to education, 
Senator WILEY? 

“Answer: Under the Defense Education 
Act, passed in 1958, Wisconsin’s State educa- 
tional agencies and nonprofit private schools 
will receive financial assistance from the 
Federal Government for the purposes of (1) 
acquiring laboratory and other special equip- 
ment suitable for use in providing educa- 
tion in science, mathematics, or modern 
foreign languages; (2) expansion and im- 
provement of supervisory and related serv- 
ices in public elementary and secondary 
schools in these fields; and (3) minor re- 
modeling of laboratory or other space used 
for such materials or equipment. 

“Recently, the State legislature took ac- 
tion to make it possible for Wisconsin to 
participate in this vital program to improve 
education in the fields of science and tech- 
nology; with Wisconsin being eligible to re- 
ceive up to $1,900,000 per year for the next 
3 years on a dollar-for-dollar matching basis. 

“Question: Is there any new legislation? 

“Answer; As of now, there are pending 
in committees—in both the House and the 
Senate—bilis to provide more Federal aid 
for constructing classrooms, laboratory fa- 
cilities, and general aid. There now appears 
to be serious questions that there will be 
final action this session on this legisla- 
tion.” 


HEALTH BENEFITS FOR CIVIL SERVANTS 

“Question: Senator Wier, as I understand 
it, Congress has approved a program of 
health insurance for folks under civil serv- 
ice. 

Would this benefit many people in Wis- 
consin? 

“Answer: About 20,000 civil servants would 


“Question: Senator, I recall that you sup- 
ported legislation to expand the school milk 
program. 


“Answer: Yes, the bill, S.1289—which I 
cosponsored—has been enacted to provide up 
to $84 million in fiscal 1960 for supplying 
milk in the Nation’s schools, child-care in- 
stitutions, summer camps, and similar non- 
profit institutions. Under this pr 
Wisconsin children consumed over 80 million 
half-pints of milk in 1959; with over 4,500 
schools and institutions participating. Ap- 
proximately $2,745,000 of Federal funds was 
expended in financing this fine project. 
Overall, the program offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for improving the health of our 
youth; in addition, it provides a splendid 
outlet for surplus milk.” 


EXPANDING AIRPORTS 


“Question: With the increasing volume of 
air traffic, is there any action to expand 
airport facilities? 

“Answer: The Federal Airport Act has been 
extended by Congress this session. Under 
provisions of the new law, $993,906 annually 
would be provided in Federal funds for the 
construction and expansion of airports in 
Wisconsin during the next 2 years. 

“The program would provide for airport 
facilities, taxiways, land acquisition, parking 
areas, and other purposes.” 


LIBERALIZING VETERANS’ PENSIONS 


“Question: Did Congress pass any veterans’ 
legislation this session? 

“Answer: Yes. The Congress approved— 
and the President has signed the bill, H.R. 
1650—to liberalize pension benefits for vet- 
erans with non-service-connected disabili- 
ties, and their widows and orphans. 

“Overall, more than 1 million pensioners 
in Wisconsin, and throughout the Coun- 
try, would benefit from the liberalizing law. 
Among other things, the bill would provide 
pensions for widows and children of World 
War II and Korean veterans. 

“The bill, of course, is not a completely 
comprehensive measure covering all problems 
in this field. However, it was designed to 
attempt to put benefits more on the basis of 
need.” 


VETO OF HOUSING AND RIVERS AND HARBORS 
BILLS 


“Question: Senator, what about the hous- 
ing and the rivers and harbors bills? 

“Answer: As you know, the President ve- 
toed measures in both these fields, because 
he felt the expenditures were too high. 

“Now, the Congres is faced with the chal- 
lenge of taking action—as I believe it 
should—on modified bills to carry forward 
these essential programs. 

“Although there are many features in the 
housing bill, for example, it is particularly 
important that congressional action be taken 
to extend the FHA insurance authorization 
program. Under FHA, millions of American 
families have purchased homes. In Wiscon- 
sin, over 3,000 home mortgages, amounting 
to over $37 million, were processed in 1958. 
During the 1935-58 period, the FHA insured 
39,671 mortgages in the Badger State. 

“Overall, this program has helped to make 
it possible for three out of every five Amer- 
ican families to own their own homes, 

“Under the rivers and harbors bill, too, 
there are several Wisconsin projects—eeither 
for construction or for planning work. 
Among them were: work on the Mellen 
Channel; moving the village of Odanah, and 
raising the school, on the Bad River, con- 
struction at Bayfield Harbor; planning on the 
Eau Galle River; planning at Saxon Harbor; 
and planinng at Two Rivers Harbor.” 

SUMMARY 


“Question: Senator Wier, I know our 


major legislation acted upon in this session 
of Congress, including: Highways, education, 
health benefits, school milk, airports, vet- 
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erans’ pensions, housing, and rivers and har- 
bors development projects. 

“Answer: Naturally, I am delighted that 
Wisconsin is sharing so significantly in these 
national programs. 

“However, I believe it is important to make 
clear that—even though we are receiving 
substantial amounts of aid in several fields— 
it is well to remind ourselves that this is 
not a ‘free gift’ from Uncle Sam. Every Fed- 
eral dollar that is spent comes out of the 
American taxpayer’s pocket—yours and mine. 

“Consequently, I believe it is extremely 
important that we take a new look—from 
time to time—at the kind of role Uncle Sam 
is playing in these p 

“As President Eisenhower, reflecting the 
philosophy of Lincoln, has said: 

“*The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all, or cannot so well do for themselves, in 
their separate and individual capacities. ‘In 
all that people can individually do as well 
for themselves, government ought nct to 
interfere.’ ” 


COMMITTEE TO STUDY FEDERAL-STATE 
RELATIONSHIPS 


To better define State and Federal respon- 
sibilities, I have recently joined in cosponsor- 
ing a measure to set up a joint congressional 
committee. The purpose would be to study 
the entire field of economic relations be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States. Following its study, the committee 
would report to Congress-the results of its 
findings, together with recommendations on 
ways and means of remedying the many 
problems which recurrently arise in the field 
of Federal-State economic relations. 

Specifically, the committee would aim to 
(1) insure fair and equitable distribution 
among the several States of Federal funds 
disbursed under grants-in-aid programs, 
(2) clarify and redefine relations between 
the Federal Government and the States in 
the field of taxation, and (3) restore to the 
States functions which are primarily their 
responsibiilty and which the States them- 
selves are financially able to carry out. 

CONCLUSION 

Now, friends, I have greatly appreciated 
the opportunity to share this program with 
you. 

This is your senior Senator, ALEx WILEY, 
saying, “Thanks for listening.” 








Procedure Followed When a_ Visiting 
Head of State Is Invited To Address a 
Joint Meeting of the Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September.5, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks I include for the infor- 
mation of the Members a statement I 
recently made to the press and to tele- 
vision and radio stations: 

There is considerable misunderstanding, 
even in the minds of Members of 
about the procedure that is followed in con- 
nection with the head of a state visiting our 
country and addressing a joint meeting of 
the Congress. In such case, the request al- 
ways comes from the State Department to 
the leaders of the Congress, asking us to 
cooperate with the State Department in 
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making such arrangements. In a press con- 
ference: recently, President Eisenhower un- 
intentionally made a statement to the con- 
trary, to the effect that the executive de- 
t has nothing to do with the extend- 
ing of an invitation. All such invitations 
start in the State Department, and they 
have been confined to those persons who are 
heads of state. Im the case of Mr. Khru- 
shchev, he is not the head of state of the 
Soviet Union. He is the dictator, and he is 
the boss, in every respect. Of that there is 
no question, and the world knows it, but 
he is not technically the head of state. 
When a head of a state is visiting our 
country, the request for a joint meeting of 
the Congress comes to the leaders of the 
Congress from the State Department. 





Drama of Hypocrisy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, although 
H.R. 1 the O’Brien lake diversion bill is 
dead for this session because of the ac- 
tion of the Senate in referring it to the 
Foreign Relations Committee after pass- 
age by the House, it still remains an is- 
sue of vital concern to the health and 
welfare of the people of my district, to 
Chicago, and a great section of the en- 
tire country. Mr. Leo Lerner, editor and 
publisher of Lerner Home Newspapers, 
has used his adept pen to aptly survey 
the problem. Under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks I commend this article 
to my colleagues. 

DraMa OF Hypocrisy 
(By Leo A. Lerner) 

There are facts. There are emotions. And 
there isfear. Ali three are motives. 

In the current storm over more lake water 
for Chicago, the opposition has no facts, 
emotions are rampant, and fear is the factor 
that preevnts us from getting enough water 
to clean out the sluggish Illinois Water- 
way. 

What are Canada, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and the other States holding up our water 
diversion really afraid of? 

Even they don’t know. The recent note 
of the Canadian Government didn’t say. It’s 
just wild, blind fear. And there’s a little 
politics mixed up in the fear, fear of political 
reprisal from farmers and fishermen along 
the water who think that diversion at Chi- 
cago will somehow lower their water level 
and do them unknown economic harm, 

Funny how an unreasonable. emotion 
makes decent le seem so suddenly in- 
decent. Let’s take Wisconsin. Of all the 
States I know this one has always been 
best governed, most reasonable, most logi- 
eal. A newspaper like the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, a sensible man like Gov. Gaylord Nelson, 
an. on-the-side-of-the-angels Senator like 
Buu Proxmire—all have made themselves 


appear ugly and unreasonable by their high- 
ly emotional 


reaction to Chicago’s increas- 
tae its water draught from Lake Michigan. 
(PRoxMIRE even conducted a Faubus-like fill- 
buster last. year.) 

In more than 20 years I never read any 
editorialized news in the Milwaukee Journal, 
Suddenly the headlines began cailing the di- 
version plan a water grab. 
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A hate twist in an otherwise fair news- 
paper is shocking, considering how little 
that reasonable men have to cling to in the 
world of modern journalism. 

Never have I seen or read one fact to 
justify this unreasoning fear of Chicago's 
getting a little more water out of the Great 
Lakes watershed for sanitation and navi- 
gation. Canada and Wisconsin cannot ex- 
pect a growing Chicago to choke to death 
for lack of water, no more than rural Wis- 
consin can expect Milwaukee to choke to 
death politically for lack of representation 
in the legislature. The Journal has been 
fighting against provincialism for decades, 
and suddenly it becomes itself narrow and 
provincial. 

I think that what Congressman SImNry 
Yates and Senator Pau. Dovatas proposed to 
the Canadian Prime Minister makes a lot 
of sense. ‘Let’s have an impartial mixed 
commission of scientists from Canada and 
the United States study the effects of water 
diversion for Chicago. 

Then if the harm is found to be non- 
existent or minimal, let Chicago have its 
water and let the matter rest there, settled 
by logic and not by the shaking and shiv- 
ering of people who don’t really know what 
they’re making such a fuss about. 

I have my own theories. I think the 
problem is one of a strong feeling of guilt. 
Most of the cities in the Great Lakes Basin 
pour their waste and garbage into the lakes. 
They do not have adequate sanitation fa- 
cilities and they are polluting the water sup- 
ply, all the way from eastern Canada to 
southern Wisconsin. Even the ducks and 
geese are dying on the fresh water around 
Milwaukee. 

The fact that Chicago, at the bottom of 
this queasy flow, has figured out a way to 
avoid polluting the lake and is making its 
waste flow harmlessly away to the South- 
west, makes the big industries and big 
cities of the lakes feel guilty. 

The only way they can maintain a false 
selfrespect is to pretend that Chicago is try- 
ing to “steal” their water. Guilty as they are 
of the disgraceful act of polluting the clear, 
fresh water, they cleanse themselves of the’ 
fault by trying to blame Chicago for at- 
tempting a small diversion, which Senator 
Dovetas estimates at one-quarter of an inch 
in Lakes Michigan and Huron. 

If Canada and the Lake States would 
shake off their political dominance by the 
industries, power companies, and the towns 
defiling our water, and take action to force 
them to find ways to divert the pollution, 
the whole problem would solve itself. 

The situationts a drama of hypocrisy that 
could have been written by Henrik Ibsen, 
whose “Enemy of the People” had the same 
general theme. 








First Dividend of Khrushchev Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Houston Chronicle: 

[From the Houston Chronicle, Aug. 26, 1959} 
First Diviwenp or KfavsHcHev VISIT—REeEps’ 
Arrempr To Take Over Laos 

A lot of people expected considerable les- 
sening in international tensions when it was 
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announced that President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev would exchange visits. 
The first dividend of this new era of “peace- 
ful coexistence” has come in. It takes the 
form of renewed Communist activity in the 
little Indochinese state of Laos, along with 
Red Chinese threats in the direction of India. 
No doubt when Ehrushchev arrives and 
President Eisenhower calls the Lao situ- 
ation to the Soviet leader’s attention, he 
will order an end to these aggressive moves. 
Or will he? 





“Come and Get” Is the Formula for 
Political Advancement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
take pleasure in calling to the attention 
_of the Senate an excelient editorial from 
the September 2, 1959, issue of my home- 
town newspaper, the Edgefield Adver- 
tiser of Edgefield, S.C. It is entitled 
“‘Come and Get’ Is the Formula for 
Political Advancement.” This editorial 
is based around a recent article which 
appeared in Human Events, and it merits 
the attention of everyone in this country 
because of its vital point that we should 
all work hard for what we get rather 
than sit back and depend on the secu- 
rity that too many feel “Uncle Sam” can 
afford and provide for us. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Comer anv Ger” Is THt FoRMULA FOR 
POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT 

A copy of Human Events of August 10 has 
been handed to the Advertiser, which it ap- 
preciates. A splendid article by the Hon- 
orable Samuel B. Pettengill is well worth 
reprinting. and if it is true that experience 
is the best teacher, Mr. Pettengill makes a 
good case of hardship being the best med- 
icine, which pretty well summaries his 
thoughts. 

“In recent years,” he says, “society has 
gone nuts on the pusillanimous cult of 
security guaranteed by Government; in 
short, a nation of parasites. The illusion of 
the age ts that people can vote themselves 
rich. It is a superstition that social se- 
curity depends on the promises of pol- 
iticilans; not on the character, competence, 
and courage of men. It is a fable and a 
fraud that the output of society can be 
greater than the input of individuals. 

“It is a universal complaint that nobody 
warits to work any more, or only enough to 
get by. Employers are frantic for depend- 
able employees. 

“Theodore Roosevelt” (note: not Franklin 
Roosevelt—Editor) “attracted national at- 
tention when he said: ‘I wish to preach, not 
the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the doc- 
trine of strenuous life.’ He said of himself, 
‘let me wear out, not rust out.’ 

“Theodore Roosevelt” (note: again not 
Franklin Roosevelt.—Editor) “dreamed nobly 
of his country, and, by the fire of his ex- 
ample, lit other fires in millions of homes. 
It was said that Washington founded the 
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Nation, Lincoln saved it, and T. R. revi- 
talized it. 

“A century ago Giuseppe Garibaldi ap- 
pealed to the strong side of men with these 
words: ‘Young men of Italy, I offer you 
nothing but the water of the streams as 
your drink. I offer you nothing but black 
bread as your food, and nothing but the 
blue canopy of heaven and the lights of the 
eternal stars as your covering at night. But 
if you follow me, young men of Italy, you 
and I will be free. They followed him 
and Italy became a united country. 

“But today, the general appeal is to the 
soft side of men—envy, self-pity, covetous- 
ness, class hatred. Our elections have be- 
come auctions in which rival politicians of 
both old parties open the door of the Treas- 
ury in exchange for votes. ‘Come and get 
it,’ is the slogan as people become vandals 
of their own country and ‘bread and cir- 
cuses’ the formula for political advance- 
ment. 

“So we have cities with few citizens; many 
who wish to share the blessings of liberty, 
but shirk its burdens. This is not the spirit 
of 1776. 

“It was said of those who crossed the 
Appalachians down into the valleys of the 
Ohio, the Mississippi, and the Missouri and 
pushed the frontiers of freedom to the 
Pacific shore that ‘the cowards never started 
and the weak never arrived. With no capi- 
tal save courage and no resource except re- 
sourcefulness, they built the American em- 
pire.’ 

“Avoid struggle and life becomes sterile, 
vapid, and meaningless. Our mental hospi- 
tals are being filled with thousands of neu- 
rotics, many of whom feel inadequate to 
meet life because they were protected from 
taking the bumps in childhood. 

“Young people today face a time of strug- 
gle with an enemy‘ of our country more 
dangerous than King George III in 1776— 
the godless Caesars of atheistic communism. 
Let’s lick it. Put it and all its teachings 
out of our schools, churches, public affairs, 
and private life. What our fathers be- 
queathed us ts still ‘the last best hope of 
earth.’ Save it for our boys and girls. 


“Remember the poem of the frontier: 


“I remember no dream of nursemaid state 
That spoons me out my food. 
No, the stout heart sings on its strife with 
fate, 
Por the toil and sweat are good.” 





Cappers Farmer Magazine Prods Congress 
on Farm Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the Septem- 
ber issue of the Cappers Farmer makes 
some potent and prodding observations 
regarding the action of the Congress to 
date on the question of coming to grips 
with the question of getting the farmers 
“parity of income in a marketplace con- 
siderably less than free.” 

. Mr. Speaker, I do not agree with Cap- 
per’s Farmer.that only three men have 
tried to solve this problem. Many Mem- 
bers have tried and are working very 
hard on this dilemma, including myself, 
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I do agree with them that we must 
pass good legislation in this field and 
“put the responsibility for failure 
squarely on the President and his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture,” if the President 
vetoes the bill. 

I firmly believe, Mr. Speaker, that the 
folks who elected me to Congres wanted 
me to help write a farm bill. I sincerely 
hope the 86th Congress will yet prove it 
can write a good farm bill. 

The editorial follows: 


CONGRESS FLUNKED IN FARM LEGISLATION: 


Congress has failed once more to face up 
to its responsibility to agriculture. The 
promised drive for a practical, workable 
farm program never got under way. Fires 
lit by the mandate of last year’s election 
fizzled. 

By its inaction, Congress has left farmers 
on the public hot seat, subject to an ever- 
increasing barrage of criticism and ridicule. 

Congress has done nothing tosset up effec- 
tive reduction and control of surpluses. It 
made only a halfhearted attempt to get 
wheatgrowers off the hook. The price-sup- 
port program, so widely criticized by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the urban 
press, remains basically unchanged. 

By its failure to act, Congress has tossed . 
farmers into the political arena of next 
year’s presidential election. Again the 
whole farm issue must be dragged through a 
political campaign. 

Inaction means that the farm mess will 
be permitted to drift for another year— 
with the tacit blessing of Congress. Pos- 
sibility is increased that the price-support 
program may fali of its own weight with 
nothing built to replace it. Washington 
lawmakers may in fact have played right 
into the hands of those who want to end 
all farm programs. 

Capper’s Farmer gives credit to the stal- 
warts who tried. Time and again such 
earnest men as Senators GrorcEe AIKEN of 
Vermont and Frank CARLSON of Kansas and 
Representative FreD MARSHALL of Minnesota 
pled for unity and action on an improved 
farm program. But their efforts did not 
prevail against stubbornness, indifference, 
and partisan politics. 

Admittedly, there are great difficulties in 
the way of writing new basic farm legisla- 
tion. Disunity of farm organizations and 
noncooperation of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture are roadblocks in any real progress to- 
ward a modernized farm program. But it 
is the responsibility of Congress to com- 
promise group differences in writing accept- 
able laws. 

Excuse that a good farm bill would have 
been vetoed falls flat. A veto would have put 
the responsibility for failure squarely on the 
President and his Secretary of Agriculture. 

Capper’s Farmer agrees with Grange Master 
Herschel Newsom who said at a recent con- 
gressional hearing: 

“I have about lost patience with the atti- 
tude that we must pass only legislation that 
the President will sign. We should develop 
a farm program that will be good for the 
country. After all, we will have a new 
President one of these days. Even though 
it takes 2 years or more to put a program 
into effect, at least we should get on the 
right track.” 

The real issue here—which Congress is 
reluctant to face—is the role Government 
is to play in agriculture. Is Government to 
be an active partner or a passive bystander? 

‘s Farmer believes there’s little 
choice. In the interest of a healthy agricul- 
ture, the public welfare, and national secu- 
rity, we believe our Government must work 
in partnership with farmers; must help 
farmers find a way to get parity of income 
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in a marketplace considerably less than 
free. 

We believe that the present outdated, un- 
workable program must go. But we believe, 
too, that as bad as it is, it would be serious 
business to scrap it without first replacing 
it with one farmers and the public can live 
with. 

The folks we send to Congress have to 
come to grips with this issue. Capper’s 
Farnier beseeches them to face up to it now 
with bipartisan statesmanship. Surely, if we 
can lay aside partisan politics to unite on 
foreign policy, we can face up to respon- 
sibility on this critical domestic issue. 

THE Eprrors. 





Americans Save $1.7 Trillion as Assets 
Climb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH do: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senators from 
Montana [Mr. Murray and Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] for their masterful analysis 
yesterday of the import of the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the public works appro- 
priation bill. Few measures have come 
before the Congress this session which 
are so unquestionably a sound invest- 
ment in the future of America. 

In his veto message the President in- 
dicated that the principal basis of his 
objections to the Public Works bill was 
the 67 unauthorized new starts in the 
bill, and to a lesser degree the extra 
funds appropriated for surveys and new 
water resources project planning. Ac- 
tually the cost of the bill was hiked only 
about 3 percent by these additions, or a 
net total of $30 million. 

Mr, President, this is indeed a modest 
sum when stacked up alongside the 
‘wealth and resources of America. No 
one believes more intensely than I that 
all Federal spending should be care- 
fully scrutinized as to its need and 
urgency; but we must also consider 
whether we are using our assets prop- 
erly, whether we are needlessly short- 
changing ourselves. 

This was brought forcibly to my mind 





when I read an article this morning in | 


the August 31 issue of the Deseret News, 
which is published in Salt Lake City. 
This same issue of the News, incidentally, 
carried a vigorous editorial supporting 
President’s veto of the public works 
bill. a 

The article to which I am referring 
points out that the American people are 
the “savingest people ever,’ which, of 
course, is most commendable, and that 
the Federal Reserve Board estimates the 
sum total of their savings to be over a 
trillion and a half dollars. 
- This means, Mr. President, that the 

extra funds for investment in the future 
of America provided for in the public 
works appropriation bill by the Demo- 
cratic Congress are less than .002 of 1 
percent of the total personal savings of 
the American people. 
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With this kind of “money in the 
bank,” with a rapidly expanding popula- 
tion, particularly in the West, can we 
afford not to keep our water resource 
development programs going? 

I ask unanimous consent that article 
from the Deseret. News be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Deseret News and Telegram, 

Aug. 31, 1959} 
AMERICANS SAVE $1.7 TRILLION AS ASSETS 
CLIMB 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 
WasHINGTON.—Americans are the savingest 


people ever. 

The Federal Reserve Board has come up 
with a staggering figure to prove the point. 
A number trailing a long string of zeros 


‘rarely is impressive these days but this one 


is: 1,721,700,000,000 (trillion). 

That is the sum total of the financial 
assets held by the American people at the 
end of last year. 

The Board isn’t talking in millions or in 
billions. Our financial assets have shot past 
a trillion dollars and are well on their way 
to the two-trillion-dollar mark. 

There are more consumers than anything 
and it’s consumers who have been doing 
most of the saving. Their financial assets 
total $867.9 billion. 


COMMERCIAL BANKS a 


Commercial banks are in second place with 
$238.6 billion. Corporations are third with 
$164.7 billion and insurance companies are 
fourth with $150.6 billion. 

No other important group has as much 
as $100 billion, although the savings institu- 
tions come close with $95.4 billion. The 
Federal Government is well down the list 
with $40.9 billion of financial assets. 

The favorite investment of the savers is 
corporate stock. There’s $245 billion of it 
outstanding and consumers hold $386.8 
billion, 


LIKES STOCKS BETTER 


The average American likes stocks much 
better than he likes corporate bonds. Con- 
sumers Own only $9.6 billion of bonds while 
insurance companies own the lion's share of 
$59.3 billion. | 

What else do consumers own? Well, they 
have $92.1 billion in time deposits; $83.4 
billion in life insurance savings; $64.8 billion 
in pension funds; $60.9 billion in currency 
and demand deposits; $51.2 billion in sav- 
ings shares; $47.7 billion in U.S. savings 
bonds; $27.9 billion in mortgages; $25.4 bil- 
lion municipal bonds; $16.4 billion in 
marketable Government securities; and $1.4 
billion in security credit. 

One thing consumers do not have is 
gold—at least not that they’re talking about, 
for it’s against the law. The commercial 
banks hold the gold and they had $20.6 
billion at the end of last year. 





District Juvenile Judges 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, my 
remarks are no doubt prompted by the 
fact of my many years experience and 
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connection with juvenile courts but I 
recall that my first impression of the 
Federal City was utter amazement when 
I learned that we have but one. chil- 
dren’s court judge. Even assuming the 
highest type of citizen, this would seem 
entirely inadequate and after due ob- 
servation I would not characterize the 
juvenile court situation as bordering on 
the ridiculous. In neglecting this court 
we have invited an increase in the crime 
rate and it is a serious one. 

A good juvenile judge should be about 
30 percent. judge, one-third probation 
officer and social worker and the re- 
mainder a sounding board for-beatniks 
and teen-agers in their relations with 
society and the general public. In juv- 
enile ‘court the calendar should be clear 
from day to day. Here is a court where 
cases cannot be put off for 6 months, or 
even 6 days. These misguided and ill- 
advised young people are running up the 
criminal statistics by leaps and bounds. 
Many psychopathic cases find their way 
into the court. 

If you want ot know what accounts 
for the rapidly rising crime rate, just 
call in a juvenile judge. However, with 
a single juvenile judge in the entire Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I can assure you he 
has little time to appear before con- 
gressional committees, and there is 
ample work for several judges here. 

In this connection let us take note of 
the statement of a Democratic Senator 
from Oregon on last Sunday’s television 
program and not be “a Congress of mis- 
taken judgment.” 





Dr. William Campbell Browne, Prominent 
Physician of Curwensville, Clearfield 
County, Pa., Is Nearing the Completion 
of 60 Years Spent in the Practice of 
Medicine 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at 
the turn of the century the community 
of Burnside, Clearfield County, Pa., beck- 
oned to the youthful Philadelphia physi- 
can Dr. William C. Browne a year after 
his graduation in 1899 from Hahne- 
mann Medical College. This year marks 
the 60th year of Dr. Browne’s practice 
of medicine in Clearfield County, 34 
years of which were spent in Burnside, 
and the remaining 26 years in Curwens- 
ville where he is still active at the age 
of 82 in the daily practice of his noble 
profession. 

Dr. Browne’s medical career is unique 
since it embraces both the horse and 
buggy era of the family doctor in rural 
America and the present highly special- 
ized age of medical advancement. True 
to the high precepts of the medical pro- 
fession Dr. Browne has kept pace with 
scientific progress in the field of medi- 
cine and surgery. 
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As a result he can indulge in fond 
recollections of the so-called “horse and 
buggy” days and enjoy comparing them 
with the modern methods of healing 
which he has acquired from constant 
study and daily practice of his profes- 
sion. ‘Thus in the discharge of his role 
of a country doctor who has acquired 
knowledge of all the modern techniques 
in the fields of surgery and internal 
medicine he speaks with outhority borne 
of 60 years of surging forward in medi- 
cine’s and humanity’s struggle against 
disease and death. 

Dorothy Bladin Hill in a touching trib- 
ute to the family doctor had in mind 
such a physician as Dr. William C. 
Browne when she penned the following 


lines: 
Fami.y Docror 


Out of a world of black ignorance and jagged 
fear 

Standing sturdy like a beacon of guiding 
light 

Dispelling the horror of a pain-filled night, 

You come to us, with your brusque, good 
cheer. 


How quick your hands to probe, your eyes to 


peer; 

What God-given strength lies in your quiet 
might, 

What sinewy muscles you use to win your 
fight. 

It’s over, and instantly your face is clear 


As you smile over a task well done. 

Quitely you repack your medical kit 

And stop a moment long enough to say, 

“How bright the room is with the morning 
sun!” 

And then you go again, doing your needed bit 

To help the world face yet another day. 


During World War I Dr. Browne served 
in France as a captain in the Army Medi- 
cal Corps. After his discharge from the 
Army Medicai Corps he became a mem- 
ber of the Medical Corps Reserve and 
later retired with the rank of full 
colonel. 

Dr. Browne during 55 of the 60 years of 
medical practice has had a valiant ally 
in his devoted wife Fannie. Together 
they celebrated their 55th wedding an- 
niversary and Mrs. Browne’s 82d birth- 
day on August 4 at a dinner given them 
by their family at the Clearfield-Cur- 
wensville Country Club. 

There are many families in the Burn- 
side and Curwensville areas who can 
look back over the years and recall that 
they and their children and grandchil- 
dren have regarded Dr. Browne as “our 
family doctor.” A great number of 
them were delivered at birth by Dr. 
Browne and today many of them as indi- 
viduals take pride in saying, “I’m one of 
his babies.” 

The older residents recall Dr. Browne 
in his role as a general practitioner who 
drove his horse and buggy over the hills 
of Clearfield County with a little black 
bag that served as his drugstore. In 
those days there were few if any pre- 
scriptions to write because ‘“‘Doc” Browne 
as he is affectionately called carried his 
remedies with him. His grateful patients 
found however, that he carried more 
than pills and cough syrup. 


which proved powerful stimulants to 
troubled hearts. 
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Today “Doc” Browne still retains the 
same philosophy of life as he now pre- 
scribes the modern miracle drugs that 
are a monument to the progress of medi- 
cine. 

It would be difficult to even try to 
enumerate the many kind deeds of ami- 
able “Doc” Browne and the great good 
he accomplished for suffering humanity 
who sought and obtained his medical 
care. Suffice to say that many grateful 
hearts continue to sing his praises for his 
dedicated zeal in alleviating human ills. 
Those who were unable to pay for medi- 
cal care were never denied “Doc” 
Browne’s healing touch. The result is 
that such unpaid medical fees over a 
period of 60 years represents a sizable in- 
vestment in humanity by the genial 


* “Doc” Browne. 


Truly he is a member of the large 
group of pioneering physicians who have 
added luster to their names and their 
profession and thus have merited lasting 
appreciation. 

Ida Marian Breed emphasized the role 
the medical profession plays in the 
crowded ways of life when she wrote the 
following tribute which in a sense can 
be made applicable to physicians both 
living and dead: 

MEMORIAL TO A DOCTOR 
“A straight young man goes swiftly by, 

Once twisted child with halting crutch; 
My heart sees a memoria! 

To my dead father’s healing touch. 


It has been my good fortune to value 


‘Dr. William G. Browne as a close per- 


sonal friend for many years. Therefore, 
it is a pleasure to join in a dual salute to 
one of Clearfield County’s best-loved 
physicians on the 60th year of the prac- 
tice of his profession, and to extend to 
him and his devoted wife heartiest con- 
gratulations on their 55th wedding anni- 
versary. 

In concluding this tribute of love and 
respect to Dr. and Mrs. William C. 
Browne, I wish to include at this point in 
my remarks the following interesting ar- 
ticle written by Mary Ellen McEwan, staff 
writer of the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress, 
which appeared in the July 11, 1959, is- 
sue ‘following a personal interview with 
= Browne at his office in Curwensville, 

a.: 

Dr. BROWNE In 60TH YeaR OF PRACTICE 

(By Mary Ellen McEwan) 

A short, neat, elderly man walked into the 
waiting room. “I'll be with you in a minute,” 
he smiled, as he returned to his office and 
one of the thousands of patients he has 
treated in the last six decades. 

Dr. William C. Browne, of Curwensville, 
this year miarks his 60th anniversary as a 
physician, having devoted his life to the 
service of mankind through the medical pro- 
fession. 

Still spry at 82, Dr. Browne was born March 
30, 1877, in Philadelphia. He attended Girard 
College and graduated from Hahnemann 
Medical College in 1899. 

A year after graduation, he took up resi- 
dence in Clearfield County and began his 
practice in Burnside. Thirty-four years later 
he moved tb Curwensville, where he has lived 
ever since. 

In regard to his early years of practice, Dr. 
Browne recalled that at one time there was 


very little respect for members of the medical 
profession. 
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“People felt that doctors should be on call 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year,” he began. 
“Fees were meager. Why, even today's doc- 
tors’ calls are just a little more than taxi 
fares. 

“Transportation developments have helped 
the medical profession greatly in the last 60 
years,’ he continued. “In 1900, Clearfield 
County had perhaps 1 doctor for every 1,200 
to 1,500 people. Today, we have only about 
one-third or one-half that many physicians, 
but automobiles and good roads make it pos- 
sible for a doctor to do 5 or 10 times the 
amount of work as he did in ‘horse and 
buggy days.’ ” 

Dr. Browne recalled that he often traveled 
in a buggy, and when the roads were too 
muddy for that, he would: ride on horse- 
back. “There were many times when the 
only way I could get to & patient was by 
pulling on my hip boots and wading through 
the mud,’’ he added. 

When asked if all of these experiences had 
ever affected his own health, he recalled that 
on many occasions he was sicker than the 
patients he visited, but that in 60 years’ 
practice he has only missed 6 days’ work. 

Problems confronting medical science have 
changed during Dr. Browne's career. 

“In 1902 I treated 190 cases of smallpox,” 
he related. “Nowadays, this and other dis-’ 
eases such as diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
typhoid, all great threats at one time, are 
not heard of very often.” 

Asked what he thought was the greatest 
discovery in medicine during his lifetime, 
Dr. Browne replied that antibiotics were 
probably the greatest advance, but that their 
use had been greatly abused at times by 
physicians who did not realize the potential 
dangers of the drugs. 

Other great contributions to medicine cited 
by the doctor included the X-ray machine 
and the use of radium. 

“From 1900 until today, the X-ray has 
developed into a wonderful tool of medi- 
cine,” he explained. “Also, the use of ra- 
dium has been introduced in the patho- 
logical laboratory, greatly advancing the di- 
agnosis and cure of many diseases.” 

Looking toward the future, Dr. Browne 
said that he thinks the greatest need in 
scientific advancement is a definite means 
of making a diagnosis of cancer in its earlier 
stages when the disease is curable. 

Sharing Dr. Browne’s life with him for 
the past 54 years, Mrs. Browne is the former 
Fannie Browell. The Brownes, who will cel- 
ebrate their 55th anniversary August 4, have 
three children and six grandchildren. 

During World War I he served as a ‘medical 
officer in France, where he studied for a short 
time at the University of Bordeaux after his 
discharge. Returning home, he remained 
active in the Reserves and retired as a full 
colonel in 1941, 

Dr. Browne gave up confinement work 3 
years ago, but he still keeps a full schedule 
of office, home, and hospital calls. Does 
he ever plan to retire? “Not as long as I’m 
able to work,” he answered, hurrying to type 
a prescription. 





In Honor of Walter Lee 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with mixed emotions that 


I learned of the recent retirement of 
Walter Lee from his important post of 





~~ 











counsel to the House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Claims. ‘Through the years 
I have grown accustomed to relying on 
his wellspring of knowledge and his de- 
pendable judgment, and it is, therefore, 
with something near regret that I see 
him go. On the other hand, I realize 
that the faithful and competent fulfill- 
ment of the heavy demands for his per- 
sonal service merits a well-deserved rest, 
and it is my prayer that he may enjoy 
peace and good health within the circle 
of his friends and loved ones through- 
out many years to come. , 

It is a source of pleasure for me to 
recall the warm personal friendship that 
I have shared with Walter Lee over the 
years, and it is my hope that I have not 
imposed on our friendship in a profes- 
sional capacity. He has always taken a 
keen interest in the problems of my of- 
fice, as he has those of every Member 
during more than 20 years, and for his 
innumerable services, I shall be eter- 
nally grateful. It would be especially 
remiss for me to have passed up this 
opportunity to pay tribute to Walter 
Lee, a grand gentleman, an excellent law- 
yer, and a great fellow Mississippian. 

Although Walter Lee has vacated his 
office, the memory of his cheerful and co- 
operative spirit, his quiet dedication, and 
his personal ability will linger on as an 
inspiration to those of us who remain. 
It is to be regretted that he was the 
victim of a brain hemorrhage last week, 
but. it is comforting to note the rapidity 
with which he is recovering. _My prayer 
is for the swift and complete restora- 
tion of his health so that he may fully 
enjoy with his gracious and charming 
wife and family the years of retirement 
which he so rightfully deserves. 





Laos in Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the crisis 
in Laos, emphasized by the appeal of its 
government for United Nations help 
should, I belieye, be an “alert” for the 
free world. 

For some time, now, the Communists 
reportedly have been. staging attacks 
against the integrity of Laos. 

The aggression, symbolic of the Com- 
munist-type subversion and infiltration, 
now apparently has been supplemented 
by stronger, more direct military attack. 

In view of this violation to its integ- 
rity as a nation, the appeal of the Gov- 
ernment of Laos, I believe, should re- 
ceive a sympathetic ear in the United 
Nations. In addition, the free world— 
particularly the member nations of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization—as 
well as the United States should see 
what can be done to lend assistance. 

Today, the Washington Post_ con- 
tained a thoughtful editorial on the 
crisis entitled “Laos in Trouble.” I ask 
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unanimous consent to have the editorial 
‘printed in the Appendix of the Recor. 
There being.no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Sept. 5, 1959] 
Laos IN TROUBLE 


The sudden appeal by Laos for United Na- 
tions troops indicate the near-panic of the 
Government in Vientiane about its ability to 
withstand the new Communist aggression. 
Joseph Alsop, in some splendid examples of 
alert, on-the-spot reporting, has told how 
the hit-and-run guerrilla attacks have now 
been augmented with a full-scale, artillery- 
backed invasion from Communist North Viet- 
nam. The free world, and most particularly 
the United States, must supply adequate 
help quickly if it is not to be too late. 

Clearly this is a sophisticated kind of Com- 
munist assault. Part of the dirty work is 
being done by raiding teams of the Com- 
munist Pathet Lao, and the effect of the 
terrorism is compounded by disaffection in 
the villages which the Pathet Lao has held 
in the past. But behind the Pathet Lao, 
guiding it and backing it up with troops and 
equipment, has been North Vietnam and, 
more indirectly, Communist China. The 
jungle country and the withdrawals of loyal 
Lao Army units have made positive iden- 
tification of Vietnamese forces difficult; and 
the incredibly primitive communications 
complicate the situation further. But the 
invading troops and equipment do not come 
from Mars. To doubt the circumstantial 
evidence is merely to abet the Communist 
disguise. 

Of course it would be preferable to have 
some independent verification through Unit- 
ed Nations observers before other action is 
contemplated. But there has been too much 
dalliance already. The immediacy of the 
problem warrants a special session of the 
General Assembly if, as expected, the Soviet 
Union vetoes any action in the Security 
Council. Meanwhile it may be desirable to 
consider the dispatch of troop support from, 
say, Thailand, under the SEATO guarantee 
pending U.N. measures. 


It is plain from the simultaneous trouble 
on the Indian border that Communist China 
and North Vietnam have decided upon a 
campaign of deliberate aggression and chal- 
lenge. This can be met better now than 
later; if the locale is more difficult, the prin- 
ciple in resisting these Communist encroach- 
ments upon independent countries is ex- 
actly the same as in Berlin. It will be easier 
to hold Mr. Khrushchey accountable and 
demand his intercession if he understands 
in advance that the United States and its 
free world frierids will take whatever military 
steps may be necessary to halt the aggression. 





House Holds Ike’s Veto Line 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


~ OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat on September 3, 1959: 

Hovuss.Hotps Ine’s Vero Linz 

By a margin of only one vote, the House 

of Congress yesterday sustained the Presi- 
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dent's veto of the $1,216 million public works 
appropriation measure. 

This was a bitter decision for the Repre- 
sentatives to make. The bill contained 
hundreds of projects, in almost every con- 
gressional district of the country. A Con- 
gressman loves nothing better than to get a 
new post office, Government office building, 
or more flood-control funds for his con- 
stituency. 

Why then did the predominantly Demo- 
cratic House vote to uphold the Republican 
President’s veto? It grows steadily more 
apparent that the politically attuned ears 
of House Members have heard a great deal 
of grassroots approval for Mr. Eisenhower's 
decision to get a balanced budget and dump 
red ink. 

Ike vetoed the works program, as carpen- 
tered by the House, because it contained 67 
projects in 32 States for which his budget 
made no provision. 

The total for the bill was some $30 mil- 
lion in excess of budget allowances—not a 
great deal for so large a bill. But it would 
have knocked a hole in the budget—for what 
is commonly called a pork barrel catchall. 

Undoubtedly many necessary, deserving 
works are embraced in the defeated bill. 
Among them are moneys for continuation of 
flood control projects in Missouri. Now 
Congress must tackle another works meas- 
ure, and it will quickly. 

Obviously essential commitments need to 
be met. It would be folly to abandon half- 
finished projects into which many millions 
of tax dollars have already been sunk. 

But the next public works appropriations 
schedule that comes to the White House will 
have to stay within budget bounds and 
avoid unnecessary projects—for which we 
now haven’t tax funds to pay, 








Administered and Monopoly Egg Pricing 
Threat to Producer and Consumer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


’ HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in the Sep- 
tember issue of Farm Journal is an ar- 
ticle which I believe will be of interest 
not only to farm folks but to our big city 
cousins. It deals with the question of 
monopoly pricing in the egg business. 

I would wholeheartedly recommend to 
the House Committee on Agriculture a 
study of this system of egg marketing. 

Mr, Speaker, imagine the feeling of 
the egg producer who sees the market 
for his product manipulated in this fash- 
ion; and how about the consumer’s atti- 
tude? 

As the concluding sentence of the ar- 
ticle says: “It’s plain that what farmers 
really need is a new way to price eggs.” 

The egg pricing story follows: 

THe Men WuHo Ser Your Eac Prices 
(By Claude W. Gifford) 

(Most powerful man in an antiquated 
marketing system is Gordon Urner or 
nephew Frank. Each morning one roams 
through the jungle of egg firms near the 
waterfront, watches a 5-minute flurry of 
Exchange trading, then picks a price that’s 
used the country over to pay for farmers’ 
eggs.) 
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This is hard to believe, but a handful of 
traders—who operate in a few erusty old 
buildings near the New York waterfront— 
pretty much set the price that you get for 
ges. 

And these men get “the word” from one 
man—either bespectacled, courtly Gordon 
Urner, or nephéw Frank. Each day, one of 
them prowls the wholesale center and Mer- 
cantile Exchange and names the egg price. 

Throw in the Chicago egg market—which 
has even more glaring shortcomings—and 
the two markets play the tune that egg pro- 
ducers dance to almost everywhere in the 
country, except in the far West. 

It’s incredible, but true. I’ve just been to 
New York to watch the process. Care to go 
along on a world tour? 

The people we'll meet are mainly whole- 
sale “middlemen,” brokers and speculators 
who deal in eggs on the Exchange and in 
the wholesale center. 

These firms receive eggs trucked in from 
nearby and from as far away as Mississippi 
and Minnesota. They usually pay for these 
eggs on the basis of “New York prices” on 
the day of arrival. The eggs then go to 
jobbers who in turn distribute to hotels, 
restaurants, small stores, and the like. 

They provide very few eggs to the biggest 
outlets of all—the chain stores. 

The crumbling wholesale market center— 
where these people operate—is a jungle of 
little offices and partly cooled “egg holding 
floors.” These are tunneled into dilapidated 
buildings that are jammed into a half dozen 
short blocks. This is what the trade calls 
the “street.” It’s the kind of a place where 
you wouldn’t want to be caught at night, 
for it’s only a baseball throw from the tough 
docks that line the Hudson River. 

“Thirty years ago, this was a bustling cen- 
ter handling big trainloads of eggs that ar- 
rived from the West,” relates David Meier- 
feld, egg dealer at 11 Jay Street. “Most of 
the eggs for the huge New York City popu- 
lation came through this center—and it 
took nearly 200 big wholesalers to handle 
the job. 

“Then the chainstores started to bypass 
us and buy out in the country. Their trucks 
roll from the henhouse right to the store. 
Today there aren’t more than 10 big re- 
ceivers surviving in this entire wholesale 
center.” 

Add just two more things, and you’ve got 
the picture of this antiquated marketing set- 
up that still wields tremendous power: The 
Mercantile Exchange in the heart of the 
“street”; and the private, 102-year-old Urner- 
Barry price-reporting service that issues the 
daily word on egg prices, 

I called on John Clagett, executive director 
of the exchange. He pointed out that mem- 
bers have been trading eggs on the board 
since 1872. The 400 members also trade in 
butter, potato futures, and, oddly enough, 
platinum. 

“This is a cash, spot market for eggs,” 
Clagett explains. “It brings together all the 
forces of the Nation's egg market. Eggs sold 
on the board are graded, delivered, and paid 
for by 2 p.m of the same day.” 

Clagett says that a bid on the exchange— 
even if there are no takers (which often hap- 
pens)—will set prices, since an unfilled bid 
shows that somebody is willing to pay that 
price. 

“Tt's almost 10:30 a.m. now, opening time 
for the egg board,” Clagett said. “It’s open 
for 16 minutes of trading a day. Let's go 
down and see it.” 

We walked onto the exchange floor and 
found a dozen egg traders idly chatting in 
front of high blackboards that list 12 dif- 
ferent grades and types of eggs—ranging 
from Nearby Fancy Heavy Whites to Pullets 
and Peewees. 

A bell rang at 10:30 to open trading. I 
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traders continued to exchange greetings, 
pleasantries, and trade talk, as if nothing had 
happened. And, frankly, nothing had. 

Ten minutes later, at 10:40, a trader final- 
ly shouted a bid to a board boy standing at 
the blackboard; he rapidly scribbled down 4 
41-cent bid for two 25-case units of Nearby 
Extra Fancy Heavy Whites. Nothing hap- 
pened. The trader upped the bid to 42 cents. 
Somebody shouted that he’d sell him the 50 
cases. 

The same bidder came back with a 41%4- 
cent bid for another 50 cases; then a 42-cent 
bid. He got no takers this time. I noticed 
that there were only two other bids—and no 
takers—on the other 11 grades and types of 
eggs. Then the bell rang again—it was 
10:45 and trading was ended. 

I was told that it was normal for traders 
to use only 5 of the 15 minutes allotted 
daily, as had just happened. 

Only 50 cases had been sold on an ad- 
mittedly slow day. Was this, I wondered 
bringing together all the forces of the 
Nation’s egg market, as Clagett had 
claimed? 

But wait, something clse was happening. 
The traders were now gathering around the 
Urner-Barry blackboard at the side of the 
exchange floor to see what the official 
prices would be. In a few minutes, Frank 
Urner posted the prices: one flat price for 
each grade, including 41 cents for the 
Nearby Extra Fancy Heavy Whites. This, 
despite the 42-cent exchange transaction 
and the unfilled bids of 4114 and 42 cents, 
which somebody was willing to pay, as 
Clagett had pointed out. 

The price that Urner-Barry picked be- 
came the New York price, accepted as 
gospel by the traders, who hurried back 
to their places of business to use these 
prices as the basis for paying for the farm- 
ers’ eggs they handled that day. 

Traders in other cities across the country 
did the same as the wire service flashed the 
prices across the Nation. 

“Even most of the chainstores use Urner- 
Barry New York quotations as the basis of 
their prices to farmers,” says Dr. Alfred Van 
Wagenen of the Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers Council. 

Again next day I went back to watch ex- 
change dealings. This time 33 bids were 
made on 7 of the 12 grades; 5 deals were 
completed in 2 grades. In each of the seven 
grades where bids were offered or deals made, 
Gordon Urner quoted an official price 1 to 2 
cents under the exchange. 

“How come?” I asked Gorden Urner. - 

“We've been in this business 102 years,” 
he replied, “and we've learned that the egg 
trade wants one flat price—not a range of 
several cents for the same grade (such as the 
USDA reports). The single price saves time 
and trouble in making deals. Over the 
years, we've supplied the price, and the trade 
has accepted it.” 

“But how do you arrive at one flat price 
that’s used almost the country over?” I 
questioned. 

“We watch the supply and demand daily; 
we have instant contact with Chicago and 
Boston. Each morning we go down the 
street and size up the egg movement here 
in New York by talking with several whole- 
sale firms. Finally, we go to the exchange 
and watch the trading. Then, based on our 
judgment and years of experience, we settle 
on a price.” 

“But,” I persisted, “why do you quote 
prices 4% to 2 cents lower than sales or bids 
on the exchange, such as I’ve just seen?” 

“We do our best to prevent unnecessary 
daily price variation—that’s part of our 
function. We don’t like to be thought of 

“as price regulators,” said Urner, “but you 
can’t get away from some of that.” 

What's wrong with this system? Ask those 
who know most about it and they'll point 
out that: s 
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1. New York conditions are net typical of 
the national egg market. 

The wholesale center handies only a pid-_ 
dling amount of the national egg supply. 
Firms are influenced almost solely by their 
own supplies related to their small share of 
the New York City market. 

It’s estimated that one large chainstore 
in New York handles more eggs than the 
entire wholesale center. 

A couple of extra truckloads of eggs on 
the New York “street” can throw the market 
in a tizzy. Because of the high market costs, 
less than 1 percent of the eggs received are 
shipped out again to other cities to clear 
local supplies. 

“Supply and demand out in producing 
areas may not change, but New York prices 
do,” charges USDA egg market chief, H. A. 
Rust. 

2. Urner-Barry’s quoted prices don’t nec- 
essarily show what’s happening in New York, 
even. Almost always there’s a premium paid 
over the “quoted price”; sometimes there’s 
a discount. But this information is not 
fully and clearly reported—nor understood 
by buyers and farmers around the country. 

The eggs that a farmer selis to a country 
buyer by grade—or which are packed in car- 
tons or delivered—are different from the 
bulk eggs that are used to set base prices in 
New York. 

3. Exchange trading is exceedingly thin, 
artificial, inadequate. 

Members don’t rely on the exchange to 
buy or sell their supplies. Partly because of 
exchange fees and redtape, it’s cheaper and 
easier to buy and sell on the street. They 
go to the exchange primarily to test the 
market and to protect their own margins. 

A market this thin can easily be pushed 
up or down on any one day. “It’s highly 
susceptible to manipuiation with a few cases 
of eggs when it’s an extreme market going 
up or down,” says L. C. Giffen, USDA market 
reporter. “Often exchange trading runs op- 
posite to what I find on the street.” 

Prices in New York change about once 
every 2 trading days. 

4. The system puts too much power in 
one man’s hands. 

“Nobody is that good,” says Henry Broad, 
one of the market’s biggest receivers. “But 
still I base my entire operation on Urner- 
Barry prices, for lack of anything better.” 

Actually, Urner-Barry picks up little in- 
formation from the street on prices, since 
most of the firms are using the price that 
Urner-Barry selected.- 

Even worse, the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change price is reported by a private service 
that usually isn’t even present. It calls an 
exchange employee who relates what hap- 
pened. 

“The nub of the trouble is that the cen- 
tral egg markets are dying,” says USDA's 
egg price specialist, Norris T. Pritchard. 
“Yet the trade clings to central market 
prices by long habit—actually let’s them set 
prices by default.” 

What can be done about it? Here are 
three suggestions that you hear: 

Get egg co-ops and private handlers to 
aggressively price their own eggs and cut 
down on price gyrations. 

In the Los Angeles area, large egg pro- 
ducers and farm groups negotiate for prices. 
The contracts are tied to retail store prices. 
Instead of fluctuating once every 2 days, 
prices change on the average of only once 
every 2 weeks. And the margins between 
farm and customer are among the smallest 
in the country. 

The Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
fornia—a farm co-op—has brought similar 
rtability to the San Francisco area; as has 
the Washington Cooperative in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Other groups could follow this lead—but 
even nationwide co-ops couldn't hope to 
alter seasonal or yearly price fluctuations. 
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Improve the Government market. report- 
ing system. 

The USDA is working on this now—but 
needs support. It wants to get more com- 
plete information on egg movements from 
country points, prices that retail stores pay, 
the volume moving at different prices and 
a “national picture.” 

Broaden exchange trading. 

Seats now cost $4,000 in New York, and 
the rules, in effect, restrict trading to eggs 
that are atready on the market. 

But the Northeast egg co-ops have taken 
a bold step: They’ve formed an association 
that wholesales in New York and buys and 
sells on the exchange. “The trade will agree 
that: we’ve stabilized prices on this market— 
and this has helped poultrymen every- 
where,” says Manager Wyn Geghan. 

It’s plain that what farmers really need 
is a new way to price eggs. 





Centennial Celebration of the Establish- 
ment of Land-Grant Colleges 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me, written by Mr. Fred S. 
Hultz, president, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo, N. Dak., favoring 
the enactment of House bill 4012, relat- 
ing to the centennial celebration of the 
establishment of land-grant colleges, and 
so forth. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NorTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURE COLLEGE, 

Fargo, N. Dak., August 18, 1959. 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR: Those of use who are more 
or less concerned with legislation supporting 
the centennial of the land-grant colleges and 
State universities are greatly disturbed over 
the present situation concerning this pro- 
posed legislation. House Resolution 4012 
passed the House some time ago but has been 
delayed for several weeks in the Senate. 
Apparently the bill was reported out 
promptly by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and went to the Senate floor where approval 
was expected. * * * Since this legislation is 
distinctly not a party project we assume that 
the delay in action is caused by some mis- 
understanding or other. 

There is certainly no need on my part to 
point out the invaluable services which have 
been performed for a century by many of 
these land-grant institutions. Here in our 
own State we are just entering the 70th year 
of such service, which is believed to have 
been of incalculable value to all North 
Dakotans. 

Needless to say also, that it is not recog- 
nition with which we are concerned but, 
rather the opportunity for continuing and 
effective services which will arise from the 
centennial am. 

We are somewhat hesitant to call on you 
for support of this legislation because of the 
many other projects so vital to our ongoing 
which demand time and energy. 
Nevertheless, we deem this to be a worthy 
program and one which may prove important 


butions and services of the physicians 
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te the future of our State. Any help you 
can give in this matter will be deeply appre- 
ciated by all concerned. 
Sincerely, 
Prep 8S. Huurz, 
President. 





Three Stars for Surgeons General— 
Eisenhower Establishes the Precedent 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I am delighted to see that the 
Surgeon General of the Army is about to 
receive the rank of lieutenant general. 
I highly commend this action which is 
long overdue recognition of the vital im- 
portance of the Medical Department with 
its Medical Corps, Dental Corps, Medi- 
cal Service Corps, and Nurse Corps, to 
the maintenance of the health and wel- 
fare of our servicemen and their families 
and to the combat readiness and effi- 
ciency of our Armed Forces. 

The devotion and skill of our medical 
personnel in preventing disease and in 
reducing the fatalities and disabilities 
resulting from combat and during peace- 
time, has been a tremendous factor in 
increasing the manpower available for 
active service. This also has reduced 
our overall manpower requirements and 
as a result has saved millions of dollars 
in the cost of pay and support for these 
additional personnel, in medical care, 
retirement, and pension costs. 

This achievement has been possible be- 
cause of the strong, dynamic, and com- 
petent leadership and _ . professional 
guidance of the Surgeons General of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

As I indicated, I think it is most fitting 
that the Surgeon General of the Army 
has been recognized by this increase in 
rank. This recognition should also be 
extended to the Surgeons General of the 
Navy and Air Force. Their responsi- 
bilities are of no less importance than 
that of the Surgeon General of the Army. 

The Surgeons General of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force represent the Armed 
Forces and military medicine in many 
civilian professional and medical re- 
search groups. Unequal rank between 
the three has the connotation of secon- 
dary status to the medical department 
of the service or services not so recog- 
nized. The greater majority of the 
physicians of the country have served in 
one of the armed services. 

The appointment of all of the Surgeons 
General to the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral or vice admiral would be a signifi- 
cant recognition of the essential contri- 
butions of the physicians of the country 
in providing medical care for our service- 
men, and conversely the lack of such 
recognition of one of the Surgeons Gen- 
eral would be a reflection on the contri- 
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who are serving or have served in that 
service. 

I have om several oceasions recom- 
mended and proposed legislation to pro- 
vide such three-star grade recognition 
of the impertance of the medical depart- 
ments of the armed services. During 
World War II the Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Navy served in the grade of 
vice admiral. Today the Surgeon Gen- 
era] of the U.S. Navy—the world’s larg- 
est navy—is a rear admiral while his 
counterpart in the British and French 
Navies are vice admirals. This reflects 
adversely on our Navy as a whole and on 
our country, 

Of great advantage to the Armed 
Forces have been the advances in clini- 
cal medieine, medical research, and mili- 
tary medicine in this space and atomic 
age. Many of the aspects of military 
medicine are unique and have no direct 
counterpart in civilian medicine. These 
activities are vital in the adaptation of 
military medicine to our revolutionary 
changes in weapons systems with the 
challenge and problems of space flight, 
jet and roeket aircraft, and nuclear pro- 
pulsion in aircraft, submarines, and 
ships.. Air crew and submarine per- 
sonnel selection, operational fatigue, 
vehicle habitability and personal equip- 
ment problems, atomic and nuclear 
hazard controls, and mass casualty 
treatment have necessitated major con- 
tributions by medical department per- 
sonnel. 

The Surgeons General are each re- 
sponsible for the medical care of nearly 
a million men and a somewhat greater 
number of dependents and retired per- 
sonnel. Each is responsible for a large 
industrial medicine program. For ex-~ 
ample, the Surgeon General of the Navy 
is responsible for the health of a far- 
flung military and civilian enterprise 
which has many ramifications due to the 
complex mission of the Navy, including 
the Marine Corps, with its aviation, sub- 
marine, surface ship, and amphibious 
operations. ‘To support this mission, the 
Navy is one of the largest employers of 
civilian skills in the United States—over 
300,000 people—and the Surgeon General 
of the Navy thus has direct responsibiilty 
for the occupational health and safety 
of this great group of people. 

The mission of the medical depart- 
ment of the Navy involves plant facilities 
whose value is roughly one-half billion 
dollars and includes research and pre- 
ventive medicine units, medical depart- 
ment schools, dispensaries, station hos- 
pitals, and 26 Navy hospitals whose 
average daily load is 10,000 patients with 
military and civilian staff of some 16,000 
persons. Some 40,000 medical, dental, 
medical serviee and nurse corps officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted hospital 
corps and civilian personnel come under 
the professional training and adminis- 
trative responsibilities of the Surgeon 
General of the Navy. Similar responsi- 
bilities in industrial, operational, and 
Clinical and military medicine and med- 
ical readiness and training évolve upon 
the other Surgeons General. 

In closing I emphasize again that the 
importance of three-star rank for the 
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Surgeons General of the Armed Forces— 
Army, Navy, including the Marine 
Corps, and Air Force—evolves about both 
military and nonmilitary aspects of 
their role and responsibilities due to the 
scope of the former and the close inter- 
relationship with civilian medicine, med- 
ical education and training, medical re- 
search, and hospital administration. 
The Surgeons General serve on major 
committees of civilian medicine. While 
they are primarily doctors they repre- 
sent the Armed Forces in civilian med- 
ical gatherings and thus their rank is a 
factor in the recognition of the import- 
ance and contributions of military medi- 
cine to the country’s defense. 

Although considerable training and 
adaptation of civilian medical techniques 
is required to meet particular military 
medical applications, the Armed Forces 
must depend on civilian medicine for its 
basic source of medical manpower. The 
higher rank thus would be.a tangible 
acknowledgment to the doctors of this 
country that the contributions of their 
profession to the defense of the country 
and the welfare of the servicemen is 
recognized and it would also be a recog- 
nition of the scope and essentiality of 
military medicine to our operational 
readiness and our ability to preserve the 
peace, 





More Young People Should Learn That 
They Owe Something to Society 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, 
one of the major social challenges in the 
country is that of channeling the vast 
reservoirs of energy, talent, imagination, 
and ideas of our youth into constructive 
activities. In this fastmoving age, the 
rapid changes in our social and economic 
system—as well as the scientific and 
technological revolution—unfortunately, 
has not provided adequately for the 
exercise of the talents and abilities of 
youth. 

Consequently, several undesirable cir- 
cumstances have arisen. 

First. We are letting go to waste too 
much of the capabilities of our youth. 

Second. Energies being dissipated in 
just killing time could better be chan- 
neled into constructive activities. In 
circumstances of this kind, someone has 
suggested that ‘‘the best way to kill time 
is to ‘work it to death’.” 

Third. Because of their boundless en- 
ergies not channeled into constructive 
outlets, too many teenagers are getting 
into trouble. 

Regrettably, the Nation has experi- 
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What is the answer? p 

A great many studies and constructive 
efforts are underway at the National, 
State, and local levels. Insofar as these 
can contribute to solution of the prob- 
lem, these should, of course, be carried 
forward with all possible speed. 

However, I continue to believe that the 
major responsibility for channeling the 
talents, abilities, and energies of our 
young folks likes, first, with the parents, 
and, second, with the local commnuity. 

Although national programs aimed at 
curbing juvenile delinquency can service 
a purpose, certainly, we cannot expect 
the long arm of Uncle Sam to reach into 
the homes across America, to train indi- 
vidual youths to be useful, productive 
citizens. 

Because of the minimum opportunities 


-for jobs and other activities to employ 


their energies, however, parents, I be- 
lieve, require the assistance of the local 
communities in carrying out projects 
that will absorb the talents of our young 
folks. 

In view of the wave of crime and mis- 
demeanors, I would hope that, as a na- 
tion, we would soon wake up and learn 
how to deal effectively with this social 
problem. ‘This should be accomplished 
before juvenile delinquency becomes an 
even greater legal and, ultimately, an 
economic burden as well as a social blight 
and a personal tragedy to millions of 
individuals and families. 

Unfortunately, there has developed in 
recent years a kind of “the world owes me 
a living” philosophy. 

For those of us who have experienced a 
“bit of life,” we know this is not true. 
To the contrary, the person who seeks to 
live a fruitful, constructive, productive— 
and, yes, happy life, learns that this is 
achieved for the most part by dedication 
to worthwhile causes in a constructive 
field of endeavor, not by waiting for the 
world to “give us a handout” for a life— 
which, incidentally, I firmly believe is not 
warranted without a commensurate 
effort made by ourselves. 

Recently the La Crosse Tribune pub- 
lished a thoughtful editorial entitled “It’s 
Time for Young People To Learn That 
They Owe Something to Society.” 

Reflective of a good commonsense that 
bears significantly upon the juvenile de- 
linguency problem, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the La Crosse Tribune, Sept. 1, 1959] 
Ir’s Time FoR YOUNG PEOPLE To LEARN THaT 
THEY Owe SOMETHING TO SoctsTy 

A good house painter is a busy fellow these 
days most anywhere. Often he needs a 
helper. 

We know a skilled, conscientious painter 
who took on @ boy of around 18. The boy 
seemed willing enough to learn, and he soon 
was drawing $1.50 an hour, pretty fair coun- 
try wages for a beginner. 

Not too long afterward, however, the 
painter noticed that his boy was doing a 
pretty careless job. He was forgetting to 
paint whole sides of radiators, to finish off 
trim, and so on. The man found he was 
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spending hours tracking after his apprentice, 
redoing the unfinished work. 

Listening to the painter’s complaints, the 
boy was unmoved. He didn't say he would 
try to do better. He said: “I won't be able 
to work for you any more unless I get. $2 
an hour.” 

That, needless to say, was the end of the 
boy’s job. 

But the point here is that he is just one 
of countless youngsters, entering the labor 
market either temporarily or permanently, 
who think the world owes them a good wage 
whether they work well or not. 

Employers the Nation over can tell you 


.stories of young applicants and workers who 


make astonishing demands in the way of 
salary and benefits, without offering con- 
vincing evidence of either ability or the 
willingness to work hard and learn. 

If the demands are not met, they look 
elsewhere, with a presumptive arrogance 
that would ill befit them even if they were 
loaded wtih talent. 

In this age we get an awful lot of this 
business of the young demanding things, 
from their parents, their friends, their 
schools, their employers, without feeling it 
necessary to offer much in return. 

This is not the place to argue how the 
blame for this circumstance should be dis- 
tributed. It is the place to say a society is 
in trouble when any fair proportion of its 
young people imagines the world owes them 
a living and a good time, 

From parents on down the scale, it’s time 
to tell them that they owe something to so- 
ciety, too. » On this tough old crust, you earn 
your way, one way or another, or in the end 
you flounder and go under. 

“But God said to Jonah, Do you do well to 
be angry for the plant? And he said, I do 
well to be angry, angry enough to die.”— 
Jonah 4: 9. 





American Veterans Committee Backs Fleet 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF GKLAHOMA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 21, 1959, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Bates] and I introduced 
in the House, and Senators Husert Hum- 
PHREY and GEorGE AIKEN introduced in 
the Senate, concurrent resolutions call- 
ing for the establishment of a Great 
White Fleet of mercy ships to aid in dis- 
aster and distress areas throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, the response in favor of 
this proposal, which is an idea of an 
Oklahoma naval officer, Comdr. Frank 
A. Manson, has been tremendous. It is 
a heartwarming experience to read the 
thousands of communications received 
by congressional sponsors endorsing the 
Great White Fleet proposal. 

My office this morning received a copy 
of the American Veterans Committee’s 
publication, the AVC Bulletin for Sep- 
tember 1959, which contains a news 
story about the White Fleet proposal, and 
I should like to insert this story in the 
Recorp at this point. 

AVC Backs Wuire Firzer To Am Nrzpr— 

Boats Wii. Succor Hrr Coastal. Spots 

WasHINGTON.—A resolution calling for the 
establishment of a White Fleet which will 
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give emergency aid to disaster struck coastal 
regions of the world was submitted to the 
Senate last month by Senators Huserr Hum- 
PHREY and GEORGE AIKEN, and was immedi- 
ately endorsed by AVC’s International Affairs 
Commission under the chairmanship of Ber- 
nard Cogan. 

The bill, Senate Concurrent Resolution 66, 
proposes that U.S. Navy vessels now moth- 
balled be restored to service and be operated 
by private philanthropic organizations. The 
fleet would include a hospital ship, a ship 
equipped to generate electricity, and one or 
more cargo vessels to transport supplies, 
clothing, and other equipment. U.S. surplus 
food would be made available for distribu- 
tion, and the facilities of the U.S. Navy would 
be offered the fleet to maintain its operation. 

Cogan, in his letter of support to Senator 
Humpurey, said: “This concept is a novel 
approach to the American effort abroad and 
deserves the support of all individuals and 
organizations in this country who recognize 
that the aspirations of the people of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America will not be denied. 

“Understanding and aid from America pre- 
sented in this form significantly underline 
governmental assistance programs in under- 
developed areas of the world in ways that 
cannot be distorted by totalitarian propa- 
ganda.” 





Integration of the Races 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two well- 
written editorials which point up the 
mounting evidence that even most of 
the Negroes in this country—both North 
and South—do not favor forcible inte- 
gration of the races. One of the edi- 
torials, entitled “Northern Negroes Seek 
Education,” was printed in the Septem- 
ber 3, 1959, issue of the Greenville News, 
of Greenville, S.C., which is ably edited 
by Mr. Wayne Freeman. The other, en- 
titled.-““Negroes Oppose Mixing,” was 
printed in the September 3, 1959, issue 
of the Augusta Chronicle, of Augusta, 
Ga., which is ably edited by Mr. Louis 
Harris 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Canrerive 4feP 2 News, Sept. 3, 
] 


NoRTHERN NEGROES SEEK EDUCATION 

The New York Times has done its city 
and the Nation a distinct service, although a 
surprising one, by pointing out that Negro 
parents in many northern big cities are send- 
ing their childrén to the segregated South 
to go to school. 

The Times’ writer, no doubt, had full doc- 
umentation for his story. Leaders of inte- 
grationist organizations in New York de- 
nied it, naturally, for they have long held 
out the hope that the solution to all of the 
Negro’s problems lay in integration, either 
in the North or in the South. 

This vain hope has attracted many Ne- 
groes from the South. It was not the only 
factor, of course, for many of them mig- 
rated because had displaced a 
lot of hand labor on the farms, and they 
hoped to get factory jobs in the North, 
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But they have found the northern cities to 
be far short of the land of milk and honey. 
The story is being told every day in the head- 
lines reporting strife, poverty, racial riots 
and gang killings in the “asphalt jungle” of 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, and Philadel- 
phia, 

It is not a new story. It has been trickling 
South by various lines of communication for 
years. It’s just that the situation has be- 
come so serious that northerners can no 
longer ignore it. 

Southern educators and, especially, those 
making a close study of the South’s own 
racial.and educational problems, long have 
been aware that children of Negro parents 
living in northern big cities were being sent 
to this region to go to.school. 

In most instances, perhaps, they are the 
children of migrant southern Negroes who 
are either unwilling or unable to move back 
home and find jobs. In others, we are sure, 
they are children of Negro parents who may 
have been born in the North but who have 
relatives in the South willing to provide 
homes for their_children while they go to 
school. 

There is no way of determining how many 
such children may be attending South Caro- 
lina schools. School officials trying to pin 
down family relationships among Negroes 
often run into a lot of vague answers. But 
there are enough instances on record of chil- 
dren, especially some of high school age, 
registering to attend Negro schools in this 
State to indicate that the number is large. 

And who can blame either the parents or 
the children? Despite the difference in the 
amount spent per pupil, it is obvious that 
South Carolina is doing better by both Ne- 
groes and whites in segregated schools than 
New York is doing by either in integrated 
schools. : 

Other factors may be involved, but these 
parents are seeking a decent education for 
their children, first, and letting social change 
follow its normal course. 





[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, Sept. 3, 
1959 } 


NEGROES OPPOSE MIXING 


Do-gooders bent upon forcing school in- 
tegration in what they fancifully believe is 
the best interests of the Negro race must 
have suffered rude awakenings from two 
developments of the past few days. 

The first was the acknowledgement by the 
New York Times through a front-page news 
story Sunday that many of New York’s Negro 
families, protesting the spread of racial ten- 
sion and juvenile delinquency, are sending 
their children to segregated schools in the 
me so that they may be educated prop- 
erly. 

The second came Tuesday when a Negro 
group in Birmingham wired President Eisen- 
hower that most southern Negroes do not 
want forced integration and requested a 
Government-sponsored survey of southern 
Negroes to prove their point. 

The New York revelation, which must have 
caused great consternation in the ranks of 
the NAACP and among those who have fos- 
tered its program for selfish ends, was to 
the effect that many Negro parents are 
thoroughly disenchanted with conditions in 
the schools of that city, some dispatching 
their children to reside with relatives in the 
South, others sending their youngsters to 
parochial and private institutions. 

One Negro minister, the Reverend George E. 
Calvert, of the Church of the Son of Man, 
said that concerned parents found “it 
simpler to educate the children in the old 
culture than to make new, confusing city 
culture relevant to the lives of their 
children.” 

While Negro leaders in New York have esti- 
mated the number of Negro pupils leaving 
the city to attend southern schools as high 
as 2,000, chagrined NAACP officials refuse to 
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admit the migration is on such a large scale. 
Nonetheless, another clergyman, the Rev- 
erend J. Archie Seagraves, of the Congrega- 
tional Church of the Nazarene in Brooklyn, 
said that 10 of the 475 families in his con- 
gregation alone are sending children out of 
New York this fall. He said he knows of 20 
other families taking similar action. 

The inevitability that Negroes themselves 
would sooner or later see the utter ridiculous- 
ness of forced race-mixing is evident in the 
action being taken by these responsible Negro 
parents. 

It is further demonstrated by the state- 
ment and request made in Birmingham. 
There, Samuel H. Moore, president of the 
Southern Negro Improvement Association of 
Alabama, wired the President that “I assure 
you that both races in the South are un- 
alterably opposed to the integration of races 
in public schools. Racial hate and racial 
prejudice that was dead is now recon- 
structed.” And then he asked: 

“Since this is free America, why not put 
your racial policy upon voluntary action of 
the citizens, not forceful compulsion? Why 
not have the Government take a poll of the 
majority of the southern Negroes?” 

Moore spelled out the underlying factor in- 
volved when he said the poll should be con- 
fined to southern Negroes because “our 
northern Negro brothers do not live in the 
South and therefore do not understand our 
southern bicultural society.” 

It is tragic that the white do-gooders do 
not understand, either. 





Hapless Fledgling 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article from Barrons national business 
and financial weekly of August 17, 1959, 
entitled “Hapless Fledgling—The Feeder 
Airlines Point Up the Folly of Subsidy”: 
HaPLEsS FLEDGLING—THE FEEDER AIRLINES 

PoInt Up THE FOLLY or SuBsIpy 


For anyone who likes to call a spade a 
spade, the devious reasoning of Federal offi- 
cials sometimes defies explanation. Accord- 
ing to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Senator 
JOHN WILLIAMS, Republican, of Delaware, 
upon scrutinizing certain peculiar dealings 
of the Small Business Administration, not 
long ago reached precisely that point of 
baffiement. A sturdy champion of good gov- 
ernment, Senator Wruitams had criticized 
SBA for granting credit to poultry farmers, 
despite a highly publicized glut in the mar- 
ket. In response, he received a letter from 
Wendell B. Barnes, head of SBA, which 
he proceeded to describe in the following 
scathing terms: “Mr. Barnes’ letter is a typi- 
cal bureaucratic letter. It says one thing in 
one paragraph, then wobbles around for three 
or four more in an effort to explain the first, 
and then winds up with an entirely different 
version. * * * His plain duty, as he calls it, 
is to continue to make loans which, in the 
first part of the letter, he says he has not 
been making.” 

As a fitting companion piece of muddy 
Official thinking, Barron’s herewith nomi- 
nates a recent statement by Louis J. Hector, 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board. Ina 
speech on the future of aircargo, Mr. Hector 
urged a crash program upon the industry. 
The Government, he said, should spur its 
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growth through what he called the “time- 
tested method of subsidy.” In advancing his 
proposal, the CAB official skimmed lightly 
over several possible objections, including the 
circumstance that the air freight business, 
quite unaided, is thriving handsomely at the 
moment. More to the point, he chose to 
overlook the fact that right in his own back- 
yard, with regard to the local or feeder air 
carriers, such an approach has proved to be 
anything but time-tested. Far from encour- 
aging the fledgling industry to spread its eco- 
nomic wings, Government subsidy, so to 
speak, has kept it hapless in the nest. In 
Washington, as in Wonderland, words evi- 
dently mean what people want them to mean. 
Concerning the CAB and the feeder airlines, 
however, it is surely time to set the record 
straight. 

What the record reveals is, to be sure, not 
wholly negative. The first short-haul car- 
riers were chartered in 1946, under a Federal 
mandate to “cultivate the potential air traf- 
fic at small cities, at a reasonable cost to the 
Government and the traveling public.” 
Since then, by some yardcticks at least, the 
group has come a long way. In the postwar 
years its numbers have grown to 13, of 
which 2—Allegheny Airlines and Mohawk 
Airlines—are listed on the American Stock 
Exchange. -Serving more than 500 small 
communities (including such out-of-the- 
way spots as Glenz Falls, N.Y., and Oil City, 
Pa.), the industry in 1958 flew more than 
800 million revenue-passenger miles, a gain 
of 10 percent over 1957. Total revenues, in- 
cluding Federal subsidy, came to roughly 
695 million, up from virtually nothing a 
dozen years before. 

To those who cherish growth for its own 
sake, such a showing might seem impres- 
sive. More jaundiced observers, who have 
some regard for profit and loss statements 
and balance sheets (not to mention the tax- 
payer's pocketbook) tend to take a different 
view. To begin with, the industry’s rapid 
expansion has been accompanied and, in 
large measure, caused—by a sharp rise in 
Federal subsidies. From roughly $12 mil- 
lion in 1949, such payments soared in 1958 
to $32 million. In the current fiscal year, 
they are scheduled to exceed $50 million, a 
figure which approaches the annual sums 
which the CAB used to contribute to the 
support of the Nation’s domestic trunk- 
lines. 

What's more, unless somebody changes 
course, the cost will keep climbing. Last 
year alone, to illustrate, the CAB approved 
scheduled flights to nearly 60 additional 
localities, thereby at one fell swoop expand- 
ing the total served by nearly 10 percent. 
Several of the more aggressive short-haul 
carriers have pressed successfully for the 
right to compete on some routes with the 
trunklines. Finally, a CAB examiner, after 
an appraisal of the industry's finances, not 
long ago recommended a big increase in its 
authorized rate of return. To some inter- 
ested parties, apparently, the sky's the limit. 

For its mounting investment, the Nation 
has little to show. True, as noted, the 
short-haul carriers have burgeoned all over 
the map. However, sheer size is a poor 
substitute for competitive or financial 
strength, which the industry by and large 
sadly lacks. Among other things, it suffers 
from a badly lopsided capital structure. 
According to Selig Altschul, noted aviation 
authority, total captalization of the in- 
dustry at the end of 1958 comprised 59 
percent debt and only 41 percent equity, 
contrasted with 46 percent and 54 percent, 
respectively, for the trunk carriers. As of 
the same date, it boasted only $1 of net 
worth for every $5 of assets. In Mr. Alt- 

schul’s view, the imbalance “is a source of 
extreme vulnerability in any périod of ad- 
verse operations.” Earningswise, the pic- 
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ture is no brighter. Last year several of 
the feeder lines operated at a loss; others, 
by virtue of counting in airmail payments 
not yet authorized, ran nominally in the 
black. In the fine understatement of the 
CAB, the industry has not been profitable 
enough to maintain financial integrity, at- 
tract capital on reasonable terms, and re- 
turn reasonable compensation to investors. 
By way of ironic contrast, Flying Tiger Lines, 
Inc., largest domestic air freight carrier, has 
been thriving on its own. This year it is 
likely to report the best results in its his- 
tory. 

On close scrutiny, then, the time-tested 
method apparently doesn’t always work. In- 
deed, its glaring defects belatedly have im- 
pressed themselves upon some members of 
the CAB, who now are seeking a new and 
better approach. In a speech before the 
Association of Local Airlines a fortnight ago, 
James R. Durfee, CAB chairman, remarked: 
“It does not serve the public interest in 
meeting its needs for an economical, effi- 
cient air transportation system simply to 
add more and more cities to the network, 
to carry more and more passengers at greater 
and greater annual costs.” What Mr. Dur- 
fee’s official rhetoric lacks in symmetry or 
grace, it more than makes up for in com- 
monsense and candor. The time-tested way 
to build an industry—or a nation—is not 
government subsidy. It is the unremitting 
effort of competitive enterprise. 





Laos Crisis Creates More Evidence for 
Need of U.N. Police Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news re- 
port, prepared by me, relating to the 
crisis in Laos. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Wriey Says LAos Crisis Creates More Eyvr- 
DENCE FOR NEED OF U.N. PoLice Force 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, ranking Republican of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, today cited 
the Lao crisis as one more bit of evidence 
on the need for a United Nations police force. 

“Around the world, the Communists—in 
Laos, on the India-China border, and else- 
where—continue to engage in infiltration, 
attempts at subversion, and outright aggres- 
sion, to attempt to accomplish their goal of 
world conquest. 

“The establishment of an effective U.N. 
police force, I believe, could do much to 
control and/or prevent such situations,” 
Senator Wier ‘said. 

“Overall, the nations of the world must 
increase their efforts to encourage respect 
for territorial integrity, international law, 
adherence to high standards of conduct, and, 
more particularly, to discourage such infil- 
tration and aggression as is now occurring 
in Laos. 

“Until enforcement machinery is provided, 
however, we can—in view of the Communists 
pursual of their goal of world domination— 
expect this kind of outlawry to continue to 
create threats to the security of countries. 
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“We recall that, in 1958, the U.S. Congress, 
by resolution, expressed its support for es- 
tablishment of such an international force. 
Unfortunately, opposition by the Soviet 
Union has, until now, prevented the crea- 
tion of such a force within the United Na- 
tions. 

“The Lao crisis—as well as the India- 
China border dispute and other such Com- 
munist-inspired crises—furnish additional 
evidence of the need for establishment of an 
effective U.N. police force to curb such vio- 
lations and provide for a more secure peace,” 
Senator WiLey concluded. 





Walter Lee 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
when I came to the Congress in January 
of 1943, a new, green and inexperienced 
freshman Congressman, Walter Lee was 
among the first to visit my office to ex- 
tend a cordial welcome to the Hill, and 
to make his guiding counsel available. 
Although I did not know Walter person- 
ally before that time, I had known him 
by reputation—a reputation which was 
good, indeed. He comes from a prom- 
inent and refined rural family most of 
whom I know personally. 

Mr. Speaker, I take great pride in the 
fact that Walter is a native of my con- 
gressional district. While the citizens of 
the city of Jackson and of Hinds County 
in Mississippi claim him as their own, 
in reality he belongs to the people and 
the soil of Calhoun County, Miss., where 
he first saw the light of day and lived 
until his maturity. Even after all of 
these many years since he has lived and 
worked in Jackson and in Washington, 
Walter himself looks upon his native 
county as home. He frequently re- 
turns to the scene of his youth so as to 
renew and enjoy the associations of his 
early life and the worship in the little 
country church where he first came to 
know and dedicate himself to the service 
of the Supreme Ruler of the Universe. 


Observing and appreciating his high 
quality and ability, Walter was per- 
suaded by the beloved Congressman Dan 
McGehee, of Mississippi, to assume the 
clerkship of the old Claims Committee. 
He served with such proficiency that 
upon the party switch in chairmanships 
which was effected in the 80th Congress, 
Walter was urged to stay on as clerk of 
the Claims Committee. In fact, the late, 
lamented and lovable Judge Jennings, of 
Knoxville, who was slated to assume the 
chairmanship of the committee in the 
80th Congress, conditioned his accepting 
this high responsibility upon the com- 
mittee reelecting Walter as the commit- 
tee clerk. There was no issue about it. 


He was retained and has there remained 


throughout these many years. 
This, Mr. Speaker, is proof of the fact 
that Walter was then and is now one 
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of the most efficient committee clerks 
ever to serve on Capitol Hill. It is fur- 
ther proof that Walter has endeared 
himself to all Members of the House of 
Representatives, both Democrat and Re- 
publican. With his wonderful smile, 
penetrating personality and accommo- 
dating spirit he has established for him- 
self the reputation of being everyone’s 
friend, which indeed he really is. 
Walter has earned the retirement 
which he is now about to enjoy. As he 
leaves our midst he .does so with our 
profound thanks for his valuable services 
and with our good wishes to both him 
and his charming and‘ attractive wife, 
Helen, that they will enjoy many restful, 
pleasan‘ and happy years in their dream 
house down in the good Magnolia State 
of Mississippi. We wish them well and 
we particularly wish for Walter a speedy 
recovery from his current illness. 





Migratory Farm Laborers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it has been my privilege to be 
named chairman of the subcommittee in- 
vestigating the obvious injustice perpe- 
trated on half a million American migra- 
tory farm laborers in this country, the 
so-called forgotten citizens. Members 
of the subcommittee will soon see for 
themselves the distressing conditions 
under which these migrants battle for 
survival. Secretary Mitchell has well 
described them “as lonely wanderers 
on the face of our land, living testi- 
monial to the neglect that is possible in 
@ wealthy society.” 

Although much work lies ahead for all 
of us before we can provide the bare 
fundamentals of social justice to which 
every human being is entitled, the 
stirring of interest in this subject from 
many levels has been indeed heartening 
to see. € 


In this. connection, I ask unanimous . 


consent to have pfinted in the Appendix 
of the REcorD, an article from the news- 
paper Labor and an article from the St. 
Louis Dispatch of August 29 which re- 
lates some factual information on a 
little known subject. . 

There being no objection, the articles 


_ were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
[From Labor, Aug. 29, 1959] 
Farm WorKERs’ PLIGHT SHOWs WuatT Lire Is 
WirHovut UNIONS 


Ironically, -while reactionary employers and 
lawmakers have been successfully fanning up 
antilabor hysteria to put over harsh new 
curbs on unions, some parts of the Nation 
have been getting a good look at what these 
employers want to turn back to. 

The utlimate in life without unions exists 
among the great army of 800,000 unorgan- 
ized migratory farm workers who toil each 
year on the Nation’s factory farms, 


Secretary of Labor Mitchel? has described 
these workers as “lonely wanderers on the 
face of our land * * * living testimonial to 
the neglect that is possible. in a wealthy 
society.” 

Recently, the Washington Post and Times 
Herald and the Denver Post spotlighted con- 
ditions that prevail among the thousands of 
migratory workers brought into Maryland 
and Colorado each year. 

The Post and Times Herald reporter visited 
migrant camps in Maryland, next door to the 
Nation’s Capital, and wrote a series of ar- 
ticles on what he found. He described 
crowded “shacks” and otherwise miserable 
living conditions for the workers’ families, 
and workers crammed into trucks without 
seats or benches. 

He wrote, “When harvest is good, a mi- 
grant picks until his knees are sore and his 
back aches: In a bad session, there is the 
specter of empty stomachs for himself and 
his family.” 

In a full page Sunday editorial, the Denver 
Post pointed out that the U.S. migrant farm- 
worker “has been consistently written out of 
much of the social legislation of the past 
20 years.” He had no minimum wage pro- 
tection, no jobless insurance, no union, and 
no vote. When he becomes sick he’s a 
“charity case.” 

The newspaper concluded that “the 
braceros (Mexican workers brought into the 
United States) generally enjoy better work- 
ing conditions and have more job security 
than the U.S. citizen.” These Mexicans, 
unlike domestie workers, are protected by a 
law. 

Meanwhile, Senators WiLLtIAmMs of New 
Jersey, JAVITS and KEATING of New York, 
McCartHy and Humpnurey of Minnesota, 
McNamara and Hart of Michigan, NEUBERGER 
and Morse of Oregon, Proxmire of Wiscon- 
sin, Murray of Montana, and Younce of 
Ohio, are,sponsoring bills that would require 
farm labor employers to register. This would 
facilitate a check on their hiring practices. 

Also, in California, the AFL-CIO has 
launched a drive to organize American farm 
laborers. However, it is being bitterly 
fought by employers. The battle undoubt- 
edly is going to be a long and tough one. 

Several days ago, California's industrial 
relations director, John Henning, entered 
into the discussion as to what Russian Pre- 
mier Khrushchev should see when he visits 
the United States. 

Henning suggested that Vice President 
Nixon, a native Californian, bring Khru- 
shchev to California to visit a farm labor 
camp. To show such shameful aspects of 
America, “would take real courage,” Henning 
said. 

Yet, in this way Khrushchev would be get- 
ting a true picture of exploited farm labor in 
the State—“a picture of people living in 
houses which Nrxon would not permit his 
dog to live in,” the State official added. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Aug. 29, 1959] 


The half-million American migratory farm 
laborers are nét the forgotten citizens they 
so often seem to be. Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell has scheduled hearings next month 
on proposed changes in the Federal law de- 
signed to regulate the interstate recruit- 
ment of these workers in a manner which 
will not undercut wages, working conditions, 
and transportation practices in the areas in 
which they are employed. The amendments 
do not embrace a minimum wage or bargain- 
ing rights and they do not affect Mexican 
migratory workers now covered by Federal 
law, so they may be regarded as the bare 
fundamentals of social justice. 

The Senate already has held hearings on 
legislation which would set a minimum age 
and @ minimum wage for migrants. The 
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chairman of the subcommittee, Senator Har- 
RIson A. WILLIAMS, JR., Democrat, of New 
Jersey, also has announced a tour of migra- 
tory labor camps after Congress adjourns. 
Meanwhile, California, Maryland, Delaware, 
and Virginia are moving on the State level. 
But there remains a great deal of opposition, 
spearheaded by American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

American migratory workers constitute al- 
most one-fourth of the 2,200,000 person who 
work more than 25 days a year on farms. 
Department of Labor figures show the num- 
ber is increasing. The Department estimates 
these workers earn an average of $892 a year, 
from farm labor and from additional em- 
ployment. This is an income so small that 
it certainly should not be reduced. 

In a typical year, 17,000 of these workers 
register at the migrants’ information center 
in Sikeston, Mo. About 7,000 help harvest 
Missouri's cotton, with the aid of several 
thousand more privately recruited in nearby 
States. About 4,000 Missourians go each year 
to Michigan to harvest fruit crops. As a gen- 
eral rule, most of the migrants work on fac- 
tory farms, which depend seasonally on mi- 
gratory labor. 

Yet these laborers are denie@ the protec- 
tion of the minimum wage law, unemploy- 
ment insurance, laws covering labor-manage- 
ment relations, and most State workmen's 
compensation laws. Often they are not cov- 
ered by State and local health and welfare 
laws, usually because they cannot meet 
residence requirements. The social security 
old-age and survivors insurance setup now 
covers them, however. 

Secretary Mitchell’s proposals would re- 
quire the States to certify that there is no 
farm labor available within their boundaries 
before any of their farmers could avail them- 
selves of the services of the U.S. Employment 
Service in recruiting migrants. The States 
also would have to examine crop yield esti- 
mates to show that migratory labor is essen- 
tial. They would have to ascertain that the 
migrants are not offered wages lower than 
those prevailing locally. They would have to 
make sure that reasonably decent housing 
facilities are available, and they also would 
have to make sure of transportation facilities 
equal to those in the areas in which the 
workers are recruited. 

Broadly, these provisions would .require 
employers to maintain local standards which, 
in themselves, may be distressingly low for 
the migrants. That is the least that can be 
asked for the protection of migrants and 
local workers, too. At least, the regulations 
would prevent a contest in misery in which 
local and migrant workers underbid each 
other in an area in which compensation al- 
ready is far from good. The ultimate an- 
swer probably is year-around employment. 
Short of that, the migrants deserve better 
protection than they get in their seasonal 
labors. 





Address hy Congressman Thaddeus Mach- 
rowicz in Warsaw, Poland, on the 20th 
Anniversary of Hitler’s Attack on the 
Polish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


oO 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, this 


week marks the 20th anniversary of Hit- 
ler’s infamous attack on the brave and 
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noble people of Poland. The brutal in- 
vasion of Poland in 1939 in turn touched 
off World War II, the war which brought 
so much suffering to millions of human 
beings throughout the world. 

It is fitting indeed that two decades 
after Hitler’s attack on Warsaw the 
ringing voice of freedom should be heard 
in that great city. The voice was that 
of our distinguished colleague from 
Michigan, Congressman THADDEUS MACH- 
ROW!Icz, who last week in the chamber of 
the Parliament of Poland on the open~ 
ing day of the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. Our. able colleagué.,. 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boces], also a delegate to this conference, 
has told the House of the tremendous 
ovation received by Mr. MacHrowicz at 
the conclusion of his address, which was 
delivered in Polish. 

Congressman MacHrowticz is a native 
of Poland and served during World War 
Iin the Polish Army. 

Mr. Speaker, as we reflect on the con- 
tinuing desire of the people of Poland 
to enjoy the full blessings of liberty, I 
am sure that Members of Congress will 
be moved as they read the address de- 
livered on August 27, 1959, by Congress- 
man MacHRowicz in Warsaw. The ad- 
dress follows: 

Appkrss BY Hon. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


Mr. Chairman, honorable delegates, my 
request that as an American delegate I be 
permitted to speak in the Polish language is, 
I realize, somewhat unusual, but I would like 
to justify it by citing certain facts. I am 
personally of Polish birth and served in the 
Polish Army in World War I. I became an 
American citizen and the American Nation 
has entrusted me for the last 10 years with 
membership in its highest parliamentary 
body, and lately with membership in the 
delegation to the Interparliamentary Union. 

I am very proud of my ancestry in the 
great Polish nation. I am equally proud of 
my citizenship in the great American Na- 
tion. This somewhat dual character of my 
individual membership impels me to make 
a few remarks which are probably more ap- 
propriate from me. 

In his excellent report, the General Secre- 
tary called our attention several times to the 
great advances made in the last few years by 
the Polish nation in the economic and po- 
litical fields under conditions which we all 
recognize as most difficult. I agree whole- 
heartedly with his findings in this respect. 

It was unquestionably proper that in his 
address of welcome to this Interparlia- 
mentary Conference, the Honorable Alek- 
sander Zawadzki, chairman of the state coun- 
cil of our host, the Republic of Poland, called 
to the attention of the delegates that this 
historic session is being held in Warsaw on 
the 20th anniversary of the commencement 
of World War ITI. 

It was right here in Warsaw 20 years ago, 
on September 1, 1939, that a shower of bombs 
thrown without warning, without declara- 
tion of war, put into motion World War II 
with all its years of terror, loss of lives, and 
of untold damage. 

There is no city in the world which with- 
stood so gallantly so much suffering, loss of 
human lives, so much wanton destruction. 
A brief visit around the town still shows the 
scars. left by those days of horror, despite the 
remarkable efforts of reconstruction by the 
Government and nation. 

On this 20th anniversary of the commence- 
ment of the greatest military tragedy suf- 
fered by humanity—one which cast mourn- 
ing over the entire world—a tragedy which 
took the lives of 20 million persons—in Po- 
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land alone 6 million or over 15 percent of the 
population—I would like to offer my respect 
to those td whom it is due. Above all, it 
belongs to the courageous population of War- 
saw and all of Poland, which by its sacrifice 
of human lives, blood, suffering, and general 
destruction, demonstrated actively its dedi- 
cation to those ideals which we in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union acknowledge, opposing 
aggression, that terrible threat to interna- 
tional security. 

In discussing problems of international 
security and disarmament, we cannot, how- 
ever, rest in paying our respect to this na- 
tion. The reconstruction of Warsaw from 
ruins and shambles, through the great effort 
of the Polish nation and Government, in- 
escapably casts upon us the query: What was 
the reason for this catastrophe which literal- 
ly destroyed an entire generation? How was 
this gigantic historic process, the results of 
which are felt bitterly by the entire world 
in both hemispheres, put into motion? And 
what lesson should the world derive from 
this experience? 

I would like to recall to the honorable 
delegates some historical facts which throw 
significant and important light on the gen- 
eral problem of international security. 

When 20 years ago, on September 1, 1939, 
the forces of Hitler made the unprovoked 
attack on Poland, they completely disre- 
garded their international commitments, 
particularly the freely entered into Polish- 
German pact of nonaggression of January 26, 
1934. 

Only 16 days later, on September 17, 1939, 
Poland’s powerful neighbors from the East 
commenced occupation of the eastern terri- 
tories of Poland. 

This joint action was by no means coinci- 
dental. On the contrary, it has been fully 
documented in the secret Stalin-Hitler pact 
of August 23, 1939. 

This secret pact, concluded 8 days before 
the German aggression on Poland, cynically 
decided on the future division of Poland, an 
independent nation. These secret negotia- 
tions became public only after the war, after 
publication of the secret Hitler documents 
which fell into American hands after Hitler’s 
defeat in 1945. | 

My limited time does not permit me to cite 
more completely from these documents, 
copies of which are in my hands, but they 
do disclose how the plan was actually put 
into action. 

In reminding the delegates of these un- 
deniable historical facts in connection with 
the attack on Poland, I sincerely hope that in 
consideration of that historical moment, we 
keep in mind all the facts and keep them in 
proper perspective. 

A full and serious contemplation of these 
historical facts led me to the introduction of 
a resolution dealing directly with interna- 
tional security, which would serve to help 
prevent the recurrence of another world war. 

Unfortunately, for purely procedural rea- 
sons, since it was not listed on the Secre- 
tary’s desk within the prescribed time, it 
cannot be considered without unanimous 
consent, which I realize I could not obtain. 
The resolution merely states that the Inter- 
parliamentary Union solemnly declares that 
conspiracy between governments directed to- 
ward the destruction of the independence, 
freedom, territorial integrity and internal 
safety of any other state shall be deemed an 
international crime and, further, it is urged 
upon all parliaments to take effective meas- 
ures on their respective national levels pre- 
cluding the commission of such crimes. 

I regret that we probably will not have 
the opportunity at this session to discuss 
that resolution, so proper and necessary to 
assure peace and security to the entire world. 
I do belieye, however, that we shall never 
have fully accomplished our obligation in 
that respect until we adopt that or some 
similar resolution. 





September 5 


The Federal Government Can Save Tax 
Dollars—Move Its Operations to De- 
pressed Areas 
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HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the proposal to reduce appropriations 
for schools in federally impacted areas 
was rejected by a House Education and 
Labor Subcommittee. The decision was 
disappointing to supporters of the ad- 
ministration’s program to cut down on 
unnecessary spending. It was another 
blatant refusal to take a stand against 
inflationary practices. 

The recommendations of Dr. Arthur 
S. Flemming, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, were modest enough, with the 
principal item providing for a 50-per- 
cent decrease in aid to school districts 
where parents of students work for the 
Government in another jurisdiction. A_ 
district in point is Montgomery County, 
Md., the residence of many men and 
women who are employed by the Federal 
Government in the District of Columbia. 
Montgomery County, which prides itself 
as one of the wealthiest—if not the 
wealthiest—counties in the United 
States, comes in for a handout of about 
$3 million this year under Public Law 
874, which one of the laws the admin- 
istration sought to modify in the inter- 
est of economy. 

The total cost of the prevailing pro- 
gram amounts to $225 million annually, 
with beneficiaries including numerous 
school districts serving permanent mili- 
tary bases. Under the administration 
plan, appropriations would have been 
reduced by almost 30 percent the first 
year, with additional savings scheduled 
for succeeding years. At a time when 
the general public is alarmed at the 
high cost of Government that is con- 
stantly reducing purchasing power of the 
wage earner’s dollar, it is extremely un- 
fortunate that an opportunity to save 
more than $60 million annually was dis- 
missed by the subcommittee. Yet it is 
encouraging that Members considering 
the amendments submitted this observa- 
tion in their report: 

It is the feeling of the subcommittee that 
certain modifications of these programs may 
be desirable. 

For that reason, the subcommittee plans 
to take up the question again early in the 
next session with the intention of making 
specific recommendations. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my firm hope that 
the subcommittee will in its wisdom 
make a complete reevaluation of the im- 
pacted area gratuities in order that the 
taxpaying public may at long last obtain 
relief from the current imposition -on 
the Federal Treasury. Meanwhile, Con- 
gréss can make a distinct contribution to 
the cause of economy if demands of local 
citizens are determined before sites for 
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further Government installations are 
selected. 

As Representative of the 22d Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, I should 
like to invite my colleagues to inspect 
the advantages of Armstrong, Cambria, 
and Indiana Countiés as locales for mili- 
tary bases and Federal offices. Although 
our per capita income cannot be com- 
pared with that of Montgomery County, 
we should be happy to provide the neces- 
sary school facilities for children of Gov- 
ernment workers if they are located in 
our district. We resent having to con- 
tribute to the education of students in 
communities that have pleaded for Gov- 
ernment construction and then insist on 
subsidies to provide for normal services 
and facilities. 

If Montgomery County cannot afford 
to pay for. its own schools, give us some 
of the new Government offices that are 
contemplated for the future. We would 
appreciate the employment opportuni- 
ties and steady paychecks that’ come 
with them. In our part of the country 
we have thousands of men and women 
wholly competent of serving in whatever 
capacities are needed. They will wel- 
come -the economic stimulation which 
Government payrolls provide, and. in 
turn they will meet whatever tax assess- 
ments are necessary to maintain our 
schools, 

The 22d Congressional District has 
ample space, excellent transportation 
facilities, and a climate far superior to 
that of Montgomery County. I suggest 
that Congress consider these advantages 
before deciding upon further new con- 
struction. We would be happy to be 
classified as a federally impacted area 
without. permitting our school system to 
become a public charge. 













Support of S. 2540: Automatic Promotion 
of Certain Officers Upon Retirement 
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or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER — 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a state- 
ment by me in support of S. 2540. 

There being no objection, the state- 
mient was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: : 

STATEMENT By SENATOR EsTeES KEFAUVER 

For 34 years, the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard have enjoyed a tradition estab- 
lished by law allowing members of these 
services who were commended in combat 
to receive an automatic promotion upon re- 
tirement. This promotion did not carry 
with it extra pay or pension, but merely the 
prestige accorded to persons who had served 
oe country above and beyond the call of 

uty. 

On July 27 the Senate passed H.R. 4413, 
which had appended to the body of the bill 
‘a repeal of this tradition, effective November 
1. Since this provision was never available 
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to members of the Army and Air Force, it 
was, as it stood, discriminatory against 
members of these services. Accordingly, I 
introduced a bill which would extend this 
privilege to members of these services, My 
bill has been opposed by the Department 
of Defense, and in the absence of passage, 
perhaps termination of the privilege for 
naval officers will be the only way to end 
the discrimination, 

With this, I am not taking issue. It Is 
the abruptness of the termination which I 
oppose. When Naval, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard officers have charted their 
careers over. a period of years expecting in 
good faith to have this tombstone promo- 
tion, as it is called, awarded to them in the 
twilight of their service, 24, months is not 
enough time to change course. For those 
who may want to retire early in order to get 
in under the wire, adequate opportunity to 
revise their retirement plans is not afforded. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovc1as], 
has introduced on behalf of himself and 
others, S. 2540, which will continue until 
July 2, 1960, authority to promote these 
officers who have been commended for com- 
bat action. I want to express my support 
for this bill. I believe it will effectively ac- 
complish the original purpose, without 
working any undue hardship on the officers 
which would be affected. 





Death of Rev. Thomas Cunningham, S.J. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
noble and gallant figure has passed from 
the Alaska scene. He is the Reverend 
Thomas Cunningham, S.J., known far 
and wide throughout Arctic Alaska as 
“Father Tom.” 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
obituary notice as it appeared in the 
New York Times of September 5, 1959, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

It was my privilege to get to know 
“Father Tom” well in the early days of 
World War II when I was organizing the 
Alaska Territorial Guard units among 
the Eskimos in northern and northwest- 
ern Alaska. I appointed him com- 
mander of the guard unit on little 
Diomede Island, where he was serving at 
that time, the portion of U.S. territory 
closest to Siberia—for Big Diomede 
Island, only 2144 miles away, is Russian. 
“Father Tom” had a firsthand experi- 
ence with the ruthlessness of our nearest 
neighbors, when he was captured by 
them, and being a priest, and therefore 
particularly a target for the animosity of 
Communist totalitarianism, was in im- 
minent danger. Fortunately he was 
rescued by our Eskimos who were de- 
voted to him. 

Now this devoted servant of God and 
of his fellow men has gone to his reward, 
but the memory of his courage—physical 
and moral—and his great friendliness, 
will linger to the end of the days of all 
who knew him, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 
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Rev. Tom CUNNINGHAM Is DEAD; PRIEST IN 
THE ARCTIC OF ALASKA 


Point Barrow, AtasKa, September 4.—The 
Reverend Tom Cunningham, “the parish 
priest of the Arctic,” died of a heart attack 
yesterday in his cabin at this northernmost 
tip of the United States. His age was 53. 

Father Cunningham's death ended 25 
years of missionary work in the largest 
Roman Catholic parish in the United 
States—150,000 square miles of ice and 
tundra above the. Arctic Circle. 

Last November Father Cunningham and 
20 others were rescued from a _ wind- 
swept Artic ice island that had broken up 
in @ polar storm. The Jesuit priest, an 
authority on ice conditions, had chosen the 
ice floe at the request of the Alaskan Air 
Command for use by scientists carrying out 
International Geophysical Year studies. 

Father Cunningham, a native of New Zea- 
land, came to Alaska in 1934. He first 
served on Little Diomede Island, then estab- 
lished missions at Teller and Nome before 
coming here. 

In visiting his farflung parishioners, 
Father Cunningham often traveled as much 
as 2,500 miles by dog sled. 

Father Cunningham was born of Irish * 
parents. He entered the Jesuit order in 
Australia, studied in Europe, Montreal and 
California, and volunteered for Arctic mis- 
sionary duty. He enlisted for chaplain’s 
duty in World War II and the Army Air 
Force set him to teaching Arctic survival 
to pilots. 

He became one of the world’s few experts 
on the behavior of pack ice, by joining in 
hazardous scientific expeditions on ice floes 
20 miles offshore in the Arctic Ocean. The 
knowledge he obtained came by camping 
with Eskimos on icepacks as they went on 
hunting expeditions. By living the Eskimos’ 
life and mastering their language he won 
their respect. 

Journeying with the Eskimos in their 
umiaks, or walrus-skin boats, he traveled 
throughout the barren areas. In the spring 
of 1938, he was on a hunting trip with 
Diomede Eskimos in a skin boat that was 
caught in ice and forced to land on Big 
Diomede Island, a Russian possession. 

The Russian customs officials promptly ar- 
rested him for trespassing on Russian soil. 
Father Cunningham won his release by fill- 
ing out a questionnaire that was in Russian. 
He gave his answers in Gaelic. 








How Could the Supposed Experts Be So 
Wrong? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Not only Lord Boyd Orr, but an emi- 
nent Canadian banker have assured us, 
after visiting Red China, that the Com- 
munists’ gains there are miraculous and 
their startling claims justified. In the 
end, facts always impose themselves. 
The Communists are far weaker than 
they have succeeded in making many 
people believe. If we will continue to 
stand firm at this crucial juncture, as 
we will, and if certain allies will also, the 
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noble people of Poland. The brutal in- 
vasion of Poland in 1939 in turn touched 
off World War II, the war which brought 
so much suffering to millions of human 
beings throughout the world. 

_ It is fitting indeed that two decades 
after Hitler’s attack on Warsaw the 
ringing voice of freedom should be heard 
in that great city. The voice was that 
of our distinguished colleague from 
Michigan, Congressman THADDEUS MACH- 
ROwIcz, who last week in the chamber of 
the Parliament of Poland on the open~ 
ing day of the meeting of the Interpar- 


liamentary Union. Our able colleagué,. 


the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boces], also a delegate to this conference, 
has told the House of the tremendous 
ovation received by Mr. MacHrowicz at 
the conclusion of his address, which was 
delivered in Polish. 

Congressman MaAcHRowicz is a native 
of Poland and served during World War 
Iin the Polish Army. 

Mr. Speaker, as we reflect on the con- 
tinuing desire of the people of Poland 
to enjoy the full blessings of liberty, I 
am sure that Members of Congress will 
be moved as they read the address de- 
livered on August 27, 1959, by Congress- 
man MAcHRowiIcz in Warsaw. The ad- 
dress follows: 

ApprREess BY Hon. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 

Mr. Chairman, honorable delegates, my 
request that as an American delegate I be 
permitted to speak in the Polish language is, 
I realize, somewhat unusual, but I would like 
to justify it by citing certain facts. I am 
personally of Polish birth and served in the 
Polish Army in World War I. I became an 
American citizen and the American Nation 
has entrusted me for the last 10 years with 
membership in its highest parliamentary 
body, and lately with membership in the 
delegation to the Interparliamentary Union. 

I am very proud of my ancestry in the 
great Polish nation. I am equally proud of 
my citizenship in the great American Na- 
tion. This somewhat dual character of my 
individual membership impels me to make 
a few remarks which are probably more ap- 
propriate from me. 

In his excellent report, the General Secre- 
tary called our attention several times to the 
great advances made in the last few years by 
the Polish nation in the economic and po- 
litical fields under conditions which we all 
recognize as most difficult. I agree whole- 
heartedly with his findings in this respect. 

It was unquestionably proper that in his 
address of welcome to this Interparlia- 
mentary Conference, the Honorable Alek- 
sander Zawadzki, chairman of the state coun- 
cil of our host, the Republic of Poland, called 
to the attention of the delegates that this 
historic session is being held in Warsaw on 
the 20th anniversary of the commencement 
of World War II. 

It was right here in Warsaw 20 years ago, 
on September 1, 1939, that a shower of bombs 
thrown without warning, without declara- 
tion of war, put into motion World War II 
with all its years of terror, loss of lives, and 
of untold damage. 

There is no city in the world which with- 
stood so gallantly so much suffering, loss of 
human lives, so much wanton destruction. 
A brief visit around the town still shows the 
scars. left by those days of horror, despite the 
remarkable efforts of reconstruction by the 
Government and nation. 

On this 20th anniversary of the commence- 
ment of the greatest military tragedy suf- 
fered by humanity—one which cast mourn- 
ing over the entire world—a tragedy which 
took the lives of 20 million persons—in Po- 
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land alone 6 million or over 15 percent of the 
population—I would like to offer my respect 
to those to whom it is due. Above all, it 
belongs to the courageous population of War- 
saw and all of Poland, which by its sacrifice 
of human lives, blood, suffering, and general 
destruction, demonstrated actively its dedi- 
cation to those ideals which we in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union acknowledge, opposing 
aggression, that terrible threat to interna- 
tional security. 

In discussing problems of international 
security and disarmament, we cannot, how- 
ever, rest in paying our respect to this na- 
tion. The reconstruction of Warsaw from 
ruins and shambles, through the great effort 
of the Polish nation and Government, in- 
escapably casts upon us the query: What was 
the reason for this catastrophe which literal- 
ly destroyed an entire generation? How was 
this gigantic historic process, the results of 
which are felt bitterly by the entire world 
in both hemispheres, put into motion? And 
what lesson should the world derive from 
this experience? 

I would like to recall to the honorable 
delegates some historical facts which throw 
significant and important light on the gen- 
eral problem of international security. 

When 20 years ago, on September 1, 1939, 
the forces of Hitler made the unprovoked 
attack on Poland, they completely disre- 
garded their international commitments, 
particularly the freely entered into Polish- 
German pact of nonaggression of January 26, 
1934. 

Only 16 days later, on September 17, 1939, 
Poland’s powerful neighbors from the East 
commenced occupation of the eastern terri- 
tories of Poland. 

This joint action was by no means coinci- 
dental. On the contrary, it has been fully 
documented in the secret Stalin-Hitler pact 
of August 23, 1939. 

This secret pact, concluded 8 days before 
the German aggression on Poland, cynically 
decided on the future division of Poland, an 
independent nation. These secret negotia- 
tions became public only after the war, after 
publication of the secret Hitler documents 
which fell into American hands after Hitler’s 
defeat in 1945. 

My limited time does not permit me to cite 
more completely from these documents, 
copies of which are in my hands, but they 
do disclose how the plan was actually put 
into action. 

In reminding the delegates of these un- 
deniable historical facts in connection with 
the attack on Poland, I sincerely hope that in 
consideration of that historical moment, we 
keep in mind all the facts and keep them in 
proper perspective. 

A full and serious contemplation of these 
historical facts led me to the introduction of 
a resolution dealing directly with interna- 
tional security, which would serve to help 
prevent the recurrence of another world war. 

Unfortunately, for purely procedural rea- 
sons, since it was not listed on the Secre- 
tary’s desk within the prescribed time, it 
cannot be considered without unanimous 
consent, which I realize I could not obtain. 
The resolution merely states that the Inter- 
parliamentary Union solemnly declares that 
conspiracy between governments directed to- 
ward the destruction of the independence, 
freedom, territorial integrity and internal 
safety of any other state shall be deemed an 
international crime and, further, it is urged 
upon all parliaments to take effective meas- 
ures on their respective national levels pre- 
cluding the commission of such crimes. 

I regret that we probably will not have 
the opportunity at this session to discuss 
that resolution, so proper and necessary to 
assure peace and security to the entire world. 
I do belieye, however, that we shall never 
have fully accomplished our obligation in 
that respect until we adopt that or some 
similar resolution. 


September 5 


The Federal Government Can Save Tax 
Dollars—Move Its Operations to De- 
pressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the proposal to reduce appropriations 
for schools in federally impacted areas 
was rejected by a House Education and 
Labor Subcommittee. The decision was 
disappointing to supporters of the ad- 
ministration’s program to cut down on 
unnecessary spending. It was another 
blatant refusal to take a stand against 
inflationary practices. 

The recommendations of Dr. Arthur 
S. Flemming, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, were modest enough, with the 
principal item providing for a 50-per- 
cent decrease in aid to school districts 
where parents of students work for the 
Government in another jurisdiction. A_ 
district in point is Montgomery County, 
Md., the residence of many men and 
women who are employed by the Federal 
Government in the District of Columbia. 
Montgomery County, which prides itself 
as one of the wealthiest—if not the 
wealthiest—counties in the United 
States, comes in for a handout of about 
$3 million this year under Public Law 
874, which one of the laws the admin- 
istration sought to modify in the inter- 
est of economy. 

The total cost of the prevailing pro- 
gram amounts to $225 million annually, 
with beneficiaries including numerous 
school districts serving permanent mili- 
tary bases. Under the administration 
plan, appropriations would have been 
reduced by almost 30 percent the first 
year, with additional savings scheduled 
for succeeding years. At a time when 
the general public is alarmed at the 
high cost of Government that is con- 
stantly reducing purchasing power of the 
wage earner’s dollar, it is extremely un- 
fortunate that an opportunity to save 
more than $60 million annually was dis- 
missed by the subcommittee. Yet it is 
encouraging that Members considering 
the amendments submitted this observa- 
tion in their report: 

It is the feeling of the subcommittee that 
certain modifications of these programs may 
be desirable. 

For that reason, the subcommittee plans 
to take up the question again early in the 
next session with the intention of making 
specific recommendations. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my firm hope that 
the subcommittee will in its wisdom 
make a complete reevaluation of the im- 
pacted area gratuities in order that the 
taxpaying public may at long last obtain 
relief from the current imposition on 
the Federal Treasury. Meanwhile, Con- 
gress can make a distinct contribution to 
the cause of economy if demands of local 
citizens are determined before sites for 
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further Government installations are 
selected. 

As Representative of the 22d Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, I should 
like to invite my colleagues to inspect 
the advantages of Armstrong, Cambria, 
and Indiana Counties as locales for mili- 
tary bases and Federal offices. Although 
our per capita income cannot be com- 
pared with that of Montgomery County, 
we should be happy to provide the neces- 
sary school facilities for children of Gov- 
ernment workers if they are located in 
our district. We resent having to con- 
tribute to the education of students in 
communities that have pleaded for Gov- 
ernment construction and then insist on 
subsidies to provide for normal services 
and facilities. 

If Montgomery County cannot afford 
to pay for its own schools, give us some 
of the new Government offices that are 
contemplated for the future. We would 
appreciate the employment opportuni- 
ties and steady paychecks that’ come 
with them. In our part of the country 
we have thousands of men and women 
wholly competent of serving in whatever 
capacities are needed. They will wel- 
come -the economic stimulation which 
Government payrolls provide, and in 
turn they will meet whatever tax assess- 
ments are necessary to maintain our 
schools, 5 ' 

The 22d Congressional District has 
ample space, excellent transportation 
facilities, and a climate far superior to 
that of Montgomery County. I suggest 
that Congress consider these advantages 
before deciding upon further new con- 
struction. We would be happy to be 
classified as a federally impacted area 
without. permitting our school system to 
become a public charge. 





Support of S. 2540: Automatic Promotion 
of Certain Officers Upon Retirement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me in support of S. 2540. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: , 

STATEMENT By SENATOR EsTES KEFAUVER 

For 34 years, the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard have enjoyed a tradition estab- 
lished by law allowing members of these 
services who were commended in combat 
to receive an automatic promotion upon re- 
tirement. This promotion did not carry 
with it extra pay or pension, but merely the 
prestige accorded to persons who had served 
their country above and beyond the call of 
duty. 

On July 27 the Senate passed H.R. 4413, 
which had appended to the body of the bill 
“a repeal of this tradition, effective November 
1. Since this provision was never available 
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to members of the Army and Air Force, it 
was, as it stood, discriminatory against 
members of these services. Accordingly, I 
introduced a bill which would extend this 
privilege to members of these services, My 
bill has been opposed by the Department 
of Defense, and in the absence of passage, 
perhaps termination of the privilege for 
naval officers will be the only way to end 
the discrimination. 

With this, I am not taking issue. It is 
the abruptness of the termination which I 
oppose. When Naval, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard officers have charted their 
careers over. @ period of years expecting in 
good faith to have this tombstone promo- 
tion, as it is called, awarded to them in the 
twilight of their service, 244 months is not 
enough time to change course. For those 
who may want to retire early in order to get 
in under the wire, adequate opportunity to 
revise their retirement plans is not afforded. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuc1ias], 
has introduced on behalf of himself and 
others, S. 2540, which will continue until 
July 2, 1960, authority to promote these 
officers who have been commended for com- 
bat action. I want to express my support 
for this bill. I believe it will effectively ac- 
complish the original purpose, without 
working any undue hardship on the officers 
which would be affected. 





Death of Rev. Thomas Cunningham, S.J. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
noble and gallant figure has passed from 
the Alaska scene. He is the Reverend 
Thomas Cunningham, S.J., known far 
and wide throughout Arctic Alaska as 
“Father Tom.” 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
obituary notice as it appeared in the 
New York Times of September 5, 1959, 
be printed in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

It was my privilege to get to know 
‘Father Tom” well in the early days of 
World War II when I was organizing the 
Alaska Territorial Guard units among 
the Eskimos in northern and northwest- 
ern Alaska. I appointed him com- 
mander of the guard unit on little 
Diomede Island, where he was serving at 
that time, the portion of U.S. territory 
closest to Siberia—for Big Diomede 
Island, only 244 miles away, is Russian. 
“Father Tom” had a firsthand experi- 
ence with the ruthlessness of our nearest 
neighbors, when he was captured by 
them, and being a priest, and therefore 
particularly a target for the animosity of 
Communist totalitarianism, was in im- 
minent danger. Fortunately he was 
rescued by our Eskimos who were de- 
voted to him. 

Now this devoted servant of God and 
of his fellow men has gone to his reward, 
but the memory of his courage—physical 
and moral—and his great friendliness, 
will linger to the end of the days of all 
who knew him, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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Tom CUNNINGHAM Is Deap; Priest IN 
THE ARCTIC OF ALASKA 

PorInt Barrow, AtasKa, September 4.—The 
Reverend Tom Cunningham, “the parish 
priest of the Arctic,” died of a heart attack 
yesterday in his cabin at this northernmost 
tip of the United States. His age was 53. 

Father Cunningham's death ended 25 
years of missionary work in the largest 
Roman Catholic parish in the United 
States—150,000 square miles of ice and 
tundra above the Arctic Circle. 

Last November Father Cunningham and 
20 others were rescued from a_ wind- 
swept Artic ice island that had broken up 
in a@ polar storm. The Jesuit priest, an 
authority on ice conditions, had chosen the 
ice floe at the request of the Alaskan Air 
Command for use by scientists carrying out 
International Geophysical Year studies. 

Father Cunningham, a native of New Zea- 
land, came to Alaska in 1934. He first 
served on Little Diomede Island, then estab- 
lished missions at Teller and Nome before 
coming here. 

In visiting his farflung parishioners, 
Father Cunningham often traveled as much 
as 2,500 miles by dog sled. 

Father Cunningham was born of Irish* 
parents. He entered the Jesuit order in 
Australia, studied in Europe, Montreal and 
California, and volunteered for Arctic mis- 
slonary duty. He enlisted for chaplain’s 
duty in World War II and the Army Air 
Force set him to teaching Arctic survival 
to pilots. 

He became one of the world’s few experts 
on the behavior of pack ice, by joining in 
hazardous scientific expeditions on ice floes 
20 miles offshore in the Arctic Ocean. The 
knowledge he obtained came by camping 
with Eskimos on icepacks as they went on 
hunting expeditions. By living the Eskimos’ 
life and mastering their language he won 
their respect. 

Journeying with the Eskimos in their 
umiaks, or walrus-skin boats, he traveled 
throughout the barren areas. In the spring 
of 1938, he was on a hunting trip with 
Diomede Eskimos in a skin boat that was 
caught in ice and forced to land on Big 
Diomede Island, a Russian possession. 

The Russian customs Officials promptly ar- 
rested him for trespassing on Russian soil. 
Father Cunningham won his release by fill- 
ing out a questionnaire that was in Russian. 
He gave his answers in Gaelic. 


Rev. 





How Could the Supposed Experts Be So 
Wrong? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Not only Lord Boyd Orr, but an emi- 
nent Canadian banker have assured us, 
after visiting Red China, that the Com- 
munists’ gains there are miraculous and 
their startling claims justified. In the 
end, facts always impose themselves. 
The Communists are far weaker than 
they have succeeded in making many 
people believe. If we will continue to 
stand firm at this crucial juncture, as 
we will, and if certain allies will also, the 
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turning of the tide may be closer than 
most people think. 
[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 27, 
1959] 
INFLATED CHINESE CLAIMS 

Communist China’s humiliating confession 
that its vaunted production claims were 
grossly inflated recalls to us the report of 
Lord John Boyd Orr only 4 months ago that 
the Chinese Reds were doing all they claimed. 

Mr. Boyd Orr, a former head of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and a board member of England’s largest 
farming enterprise, went to China and in- 
spected production personally on an ex- 
tensive tour. Though the Chinese them- 
selves now admit they raised only about 
two-thirds as much of the grain and only 
a little more than half the cotton they had 
claimed (with some similar reductions in 
steel and coal) Mr. Boyd Orr apparently was 
completely taken in. He said in May his 
inspection convinced him the Red Chinese 
estimates of a huge increase in food pro- 
duction were not exaggerated. He described 
the results as astonishing. 

How can a qualified observer, in fact one 
of the world’s foremost authorities, be so 
badly fooled? Presumably Mr. Boyd Orr was 
given a better than usual opportunity to 
see things for himself, but still he did not 
see them as they were. At any rate, a dis- 
tinguished Scottish face deserves to be red, 
as well as a number of less-distinguished 
Chinese faces. 





An Open Letter to Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. KASEM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, the Sep- 
tember issue of the Word, monthly pub- 
lication of American Legion Post 51, 
Whittier, Calif., contains an editorial 
that presents a very mature approach in 
the form of an open letter greeting Mr. 
Khrushchev. Mr. Stanley C. Bumm is 
the able managing editor of the Word. 
The editorial reads as follows: 

AN Open LETTER TO SOVIET PREMIER NIKITA 
KHRUSHCHEV 

Greetings, Mr. Premier. On the eve of 
your visit to the United States this letter is 
prepared in order that you may have tangible 
evidence of America’s solidarity in the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of our Govern- 
ment. 

We welcome you as a guest but we do not 
offer you the key to our house. We seek, as 
we hope you are seeking, a means to better 
understand the difference in governments 
and ideologies and not an exchange of agree- 
ments backed up by military might and 
threats of armed aggression. 

Proudly and still with simplicity and con- 
ciseness we remind you what the United 
States of America represents. 

The United States of America is a Nation 
characterized by a unique way of life. 
Building upon the foundation laid down by 
history's greatest exponents of human free- 
dom and buttresed by convictions of in- 
dividual dignity and integrity, the founders 
of our American way of life were well aware 


that they were creating a new conception of © 


liberty and responsibility for mankind, 
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Our Nation has prospered, providing for 
the world the best example of what men can 
do for themselves, under God’s will, when 
their energies are freed and their best judg- 
ment made the law of the land. 

With our fundamental values being chal- 
lenged by the Communists we in America are 
at work to clarify as well as to defend these 
values, to strengthen our understanding of 
them, and to assure ourselves that the con- 
victions we have lived by will be made clear 
and fully glorious to our children and youth. 

Man has worth and dignity as a human 
being in America, endowed by God with cer- 
tain rights which can be violated but which 
cannot be taken from him. Among these 
natural rights are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, 

The individual under the American form 
of government has responsibilities as well as 
rights. Accepting the worth and dignity of 
all men, he respects their rights as he ex- 
pects others to respect his. In the Christian 
tradition, he lives in the belief that man has 
great possibilities for intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual growth; and he acts to make the 
best use of his opportunities to promote 
such growth to himself and others. 

The citizens of the United States under- 
stand that the persona! freedom and the 
standard of living enjoyed by him rests on 
the labors of generations of men and women 
who have believed that in order to have a 
good, man must first create a good; who have 
devoted heart, mind, and muscle -to build- 
ing an America whose material wealth, while 
resting on rich. natural resources, is chiefly 
a result of fully developed human resources 
brought to fulfillment by a way of life that 
frees energies and purpose as none other in 
the world. 

America’s greatness rests not upon her 
wealth, although that is great, nor upon her 
opportunities for self-improvement, although 
these are legion. The greatness of America 
grows out of the personal worthiness of the 
men and women of America. Under our 
from of government, we have found that 
freedom and the necessity for making great 
moral and spiritual values of our own. 
These values become our guide to live by, as 
we assume responsibilities for ourselves and 
the common good. 

We believe in uniting to mobilize our pres- 
ent strengths and build our future defenses 
in this greatest of all struggles, the battle for 
the future of mankind. 





Communist Action in Laos an Object 
Lesson for All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times: 

A WARNING ON Laos 


There are times when Communist im- 
pudence and effrontery reach depths that 
free and civilized men find hard to plumb. 
How is one supposed to react and retort to 
statements of policy and purpose that are 
obviously conceived in iniquity and born in 
falsehood? Presumably we wish above all 
for two things: to find out the truth and to 
keep the peace. The Communists in Asia 
are manifestly determined to obscure the 
former and prevent the latter. 
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The immediate case in point is the latest 
broadside from Peiping in which the United 
Nations is warned that the gravest conse- 
quences will follow if the United Nations 
dares to send observers to Laos to find out 
what is happening in that threatened king- 
dom. We are entitled to ask a few ques- 
tions, even if we are somewhat bewildered in 
the devious labyrinth of Communist lies. 

Gravest consequences to whom? To the 
United Nations? Red China is still at war 
with the world organization. To Laos? It 
is already in the obvious path of Commu- 
nist conquest and there could be no graver 
consequence than the consummation of the 
plot which is apparently still being hatched 
in the top-level meetings of Moscow’s agents, 
such as North Vietnam’s Ho Chi Minh who, 
having just returned from Moscow, is now 
conferring with the agents of his trans- 
mission bel\ in Peiping, the top operators in 
the Red Chinese oligarchy. 

Of course, the virtually defenseless Lao 
are not the prime target. The United 
States has drawn far more fire from Peiping. 
The United Nations is now the ostensible 
target and the Communists are testing out 
the weapon of intimidation, with the threat 
of gravest consequences if the United Na- 
tions so mueh as dares to ask for the facts. 

The real danger to the Reds, obviously, is 
the truth in the case. Has the United States 
actually set up vast military bases in Laos, 
as Peiping continues to charge? It hasn’t 
as U.N. observers could quickly find out. Is 
the border fighting inspired by the imperial- 
ists, as Ho Chi Minh charges? United Na- 
tions observers could make a prompt report. 
Is there actually a Communist conspiracy 
against Laos? United Nations observers 
would probably have to guess, since they 
would hardly have any more access to Com- 
munist territory than they had in Korea. 

But even within limits the Communist 
obviously cannot endure a search for the 
truth. And if the United Nations shows any 
desire to look for it there will be gravest 
consequenses. There may be a little object 
lesson here for those who are still crying 
for Red China’s admission to the U.N. 





Report on Roseburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Olive Starcher, a staff member of the 
Medford, Oreg., Mail Tribune, and her 
husband visited the city of Roseburg and 
their friends, the Paul Helwegs, shortly 
after the terrible explosion of August 7 
which has taken at least 13 lives and 
caused an estimated $12 million in dam- 
age. 

It is hard to realize the extent of the 
damages. I think Mrs. Starcher’s col- 
umn of August 11 helps put it in per- 
spective, as it relates to the world in 
which we all live. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude Mrs. Starcher’s well-written and 
informative column: 

PorTPouRRI 
(By Mrs. Olive Starcher) 

PoRTLAND—It’s Monday morning and 9 
o’clock and Potpourri is on vacation. And so 
what do we do? We take typewriter (an 
old Underwood loaned by the Multnomah 
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Hotel) in-hand and write. So many of our 
days begin in this fashion that somehow 
the week wouldn’t start off well otherwise. 

The two of us visited Roseburg yesterday. 
* We had planned to do so off that Sunday 
before the disaster which struck the city last 
week, so did not change our plans. It seemed 
that a goodly share of southern Oregon had 
the same idea. Traffic was very heavy, and 
since all entrances to the city are patrolled 
by police or men in Army uniform—we took 
them to be National Guardsmen, it takes a 
long time to get anywhere. 

In spite of the bustling traffic and many 
people at work replacing glass and otherwise 
repairing damage, there is a note of gloom 
in the city. The enormity of the task of 
rebuilding and renovation made nec 
by the explosion and fire which demolished 
such a large part of the business district 
last week, is beginning to bear down. We 
were told that meetings of city and State 
officials, attorneys. and insurance represen- 
tatives were to be held this week to begin 
the colossal task of planning the rebuilding. 
There is much talk of damage suits. 

Pappy and Potpourri called on the Paul 
Helwegs, whom we have known for many 
years, and who own a fine home on Riverside 
Avenue across the river from the city—about 
a quarter of a mile from the center of the 
town as the crow flies. Their story of the 
disastrous night must be much the same as 
that of hundreds of other householders. 

Mrs. Helweg heard the fire siren blow 
and got out of bed to look toward the city. 
Seeing nothing, she returned to bed. In a 
few minutes the siren sounded again and 
about the time she stirred and wondered 
if she should get up again, the night was 
shattered with the huge explosion and a big 
window a few feet from their bed broke 
into bits and fell in on the Helwegs. The 
Helwegs thought, as it seems 9 out of 10 
Roseburg residents did, that the city had 
been hit by an atom bomb. Remembering 
what they had read, the couple, with Mrs. 
Helweg’s sister who had come from the Mid- 
west to visit, hurried to the basement, pick- 
ing up a small radio as they went. Plugged 
in, the radio was silent. After a time Mr. 
Helweg went to the phone and finding it 
working, asked the operator “What hap- 
pened?” The frightened woman said “I don’t 
know—I just don’t know.” 

Eventually the Helwegs and their guest 
began to walk around the house and in the 
yard and street, as others were doing. Every- 
one was quite dazed—no one knew quite 
what to do next. It was some time before 
Mrs. Helweg discovered that her hands were 
covered with blood and it was realized that 
she had a large cut on her back—one which 
required several stitches to close when she 
at length could be treated by a physician. 

The Helweg’s neighborhood is quite near 
the hospital—which lost dozens'of windows 
and received patients into rooms littered with 
glass and with contents knocked askew by 
the terrific blast. When a fire started in 
back of the hospital building, neighborhood 
men gathered to put it out. 

When the Helwegs returned to their home 
and began to check the damage they found 
the heavy front door, which had been locked, 


had been blown inward, and the casings . 


ripped loose. The knob and other hardware 
lay on the floor. A back door was in a similar 
state. Cupboard doors were wrenched open 
and the contents dumped on the floor. Mrs. 
H. particularly remembered the spice closet— 
“everything was scattered around—I had to 
sweep up stuff like parsley flakes.” : 
Plastered ceilings are somewhat cracked, 
and blinds damaged. It seems that in some 
homes where draperies were drawn across the 
window, glass ripped great holes as the sharp 
sections blasted inward. Thousands upon 
thousands of pieces of plywood and sheets of 
— were used to cover the danraged win- 
Ows. 
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Householders are worrying about how to 
be sure all the glass is cleaned up. Sunday 
the Helweg’s son-in-law and daughter, the 
Terry Herchers and their two small sons were 
up from Medford. Since the broken win- 
dows fell both in and outside, the older folk 
kept a sharp lookout and warned the older 
Hercher boy not to play in the grass near 
the windows. 

People about the city show evidence of in- 
juries—many have cuts on legs and arms, 
bandaged limbs, facial cuts, and scalp 
wounds. 

We were told that practically no one is be- 
ing allowed into the area where the blast oc- 
curred and where damage is the heaviest with 
the exception of property owners, certain 
officers and others whose business is of the 
utmost importance. Sunday the ruins were 
still hot and smoking and the task of hunting 
for bodies and carrying on other needed work 
will not get underway until the rubble has 
cooled. Banks, hotels, stores, shops—all 
business right down town is stopped. The 
main post office is closed and business Satur- 
day was conducted from substations. 

The task of cleaning up the wreckage pre- 
sents a different problem to every business- 
man or merchant. It is said, for instance, 
that a jeweler whose store was almost de- 
molished is endeavoring to sweep up and save 
the rubbish in front of his building. Much 
of his stock of diamonds and other small 
jeweled pieces was blown into the street. By 
sifting through and examining each bit of 
this rubble, he may be able to recover some of 
the stock. 

The bus depot, where we boarded the Grey- 
hound Sunday evening, has windows boarded 
up or covered with plastic. The gas supply 
was still off. The ticket clerk asked us to 
look upward. The large light fixtures were 
all hanging loose from the ceiling, with a gap 
of 3 or 4 inches between the plaster and the 
fixtures. 

Where to eat was a problem in Roseburg 
Sunday. Those cafes and restaurants still 
open were literally swamped not only with 
local residents whose homelife has been 
disrupted by the disaster, but by the hun- 
dreds of curious people who flocked into the 
area to take a look at the disaster. 

When the earth-shaking explosion struck 
Roseburg, with the resulting mushroom of 
smoke, dust, and gas, followed soon by heavy 
fire, almost everyone thought the city had 
been struck by an atom bomb. There was 
no bomb—only one truckload of dynamite 
and other explosive material with an infini- 
tesimal power as compared to an atomic or 
hydrogen bomb. Roseburg folk, other 
Oregonians and citizens throughout the 
United States are rightly shocked by this 
local disaster; they demand investigations, 
and action to make sure that such a horror 
will not happen again. 

Yet Roseburg’s disaster was as nothing 
when compared to that which befell the 
city of Hiroshima in Japan. On that August 
day a US. plane flown and manned by 
citizens of the United States dropped a bomb 
on Japan which brought,the same type of 
disaster as struck Roseburg, only magnified 
thousands of times. 

Thursday night this writer sat in beauti- 
ful, peaceful Lithia Park and heard Suzanne 
Hanson read from John Hershey’s soul-stir- 
ring account of Hiroshima. For the first 
time the full significance of what had hap- 
pened in Hiroshima dawned on this writer. 
True, we read the newspaper accounts, heard 
the radio reports and since that time have 
been a part of many discussions on the 
horrors and futilities of atomic warfare—its 
downright inhumaneness. 

Friday morning, with Mrs. Hanson’s voice 
still ringing in our ears, and with the word 
pictures which Mr. Hershey painted still 
fresh in our mind, we heard about Roseburg. 
Yesterday we saw and heard more. Yester- 
day we heard the cabdriver, the housewife, 
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the businessman all saying “something must 
be done. This must never happen again.” 
Voices filled with compassion and “how 
dreadful for the driver of the truck. His 
life is ruined. Better that he had died.” 
Or, “I hope this teaches the men of that 
firm a lesson. How can they be so careless 
when human life is involved?’ 

Driving home from the United Nations 
meeting Thursday night in the park, there 
was more talk of Hiroshima, and bombs, and 
wars. We were reminded that the Japanese, 
while sinned against, have not been without 
sin when it comes to slaughtering their fel- 
low men, and that after all, Hiroshima hap- 
pened because we were at war, and after all, 
war is war. 

Of the Roseburg disaster we say “it must 
not happen again.” Of Hiroshima we say 
“but we were at war.” 





Recent Legislative Actions by Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the closing days of this session of 
Congress action has been taken on sev- 
eral measures which have been of im- 
portance to the people of the nation. A 
great many of my constituents have 
written to me concerning them. 

THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The Federal highway program faced 
a serious crisis when it appeared that 
there would not be sufficient funds to 
keep it on schedule. Several projects in 
my State were confronted with the pos-~ 
sibility of a slowdown or a shutdown. 
Not only did this involve a loss of work 
and jobs in the State, but it meant that 
the traffic requirements of the State 
would fall further short of the necessary 
goals. 

The President had requested a cent- 
and-a-half increase in the Federal gas- 
oline tax. The House of Representa- 
tives after a delay of many months fi- 
nally approved a compromise measure 
which calls for a 1-cent increase in gas 
taxes until July 1, 1961. At that date 
50 percent of the 10-percent tax on auto- 
mobiles and 62% percent of the receipts 
from the 8-percent tax on parts and ac- 
cessories—presently going into the gen- 
eral fund—would be transferred to the 
highway fund. This measure will per- 
mit the highway program to continue 
with only a minor slowdown. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


Following lengthy hearings, and after 
intense debate and consideration, Con- 
gress finally approved a bill calling for 
reforms in management-labor relations. 
Several bills were considered. Foremost 
was the Kennedy proposal, S. 1555, which 
was approved by the Senate last April. 
The House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee reported the Elliott labor bill, H.R. 
8342, which was supported by Speaker 
Sam Raysvurn in his nationwide broad- 
east. Another bill, the so-called Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, H.R. 8400, bore the 
names of its authors and was supported 
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by the President over a nationwide TV 
broadcast. A fourth bill was known as 
the Shelley bill, H.R. 8490. 

Eighty-five percent of the provisions 
ef all bills were similar. They differed 
chiefly with respect to the extent to 
which they amended the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The Landrum-Griffin bill went 
furthest in this regard and was spoken 
of as the strongest bill. However, 
with respect to democracy in unions, 
elections of officers, reporting of union 
finances and the protection of union 
funds, all four bills contained approxi- 
mately the same provisions. There was 
little or no controversy over these. The 
main controversies arose over the pro- 
posed amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The House approved the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. Because it differed from the 
Senate-passed Kennedy bill, it was nec- 
essary to send the matter to conference. 
The House and Senate conferees worked 
diligently for about 2% weeks, and fi- 
nally reached an agreement on a com- 
promise measure. In effect, the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill was softened somewhat. 
Both Houses of Congress then approved 
the compromise measure and it was sent 
to the President for his signature. 

INCREASED INTEREST ON GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Congress gave the President authority 
to give 40 million Americans who hold 
$42 billion of series E and H savings 
bonds bigger returns on their invest- 
ment. The President in his message to 
Congress had requested that the ceiling 
on interest rates on long-term Govern- 
ment bonds be eliminated. People were 
not purchasing them in the amounts re- 
quired to meet the Government’s finan- 
cial needs. Since 1956 bond redemptions 
have generally exceeded bond sales. In 
other words, more bonds previously ac- 
quired were being turned back than were 
being purchased. 

The President in his message said 
that people in a free society could not 
be compelled to buy Government bonds 
when they could get better returns on 
their money from other investments. 
The Government needs to borrow money, 
and the Treasury Department has been 
confronted with the necessity of plac- 
ing the entire national debt in short- 
term bonds on which the law does not 
impose maximum interest rates. It 
would be difficult to estimate what the 
cost of such a procedure would be to 
the Government. 

After considerable delay by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, a bill 
was presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives which would eliminate the 
ceiling on the interest on series E and 
H savings bonds. The limit on the in- 
terest rate since 1957 as been 3.26 per- 
cent. The bill would also authorize an 
increase in interest rates on outstand- 
ing series E and H bonds. The Presi- 
dent is given authority to increase rates 
in\ both instances where he finds the 
national welfare so requires. The bill 
contained certain other provisions to 
make Government bonds more attractive 
and saleable, After some debate, the 
House of Representatives approved the 
measure. 
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TVA CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

Congress in recent years has not ap- 
propriated all the funds which the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has requested 
for plant development and new facili- 
ties—particularly steam plants for the 
generation of electrical energy. Con- 
gress passed a measure which authorized 
TVA to Sell $750 million in bonds to ob- 
taain the capital it needed. There would 
then be no need for annual appropria- 
tions by Congress. 

The President vetoed the first TVA 
bill because it attempts to divorce the 
TVA’s construction program of new pow- 
er-producing projects from executive re- 
view and would not afford an oppor- 
tunity for the President to exercise his 
constitutional role in the legislative 
process. 

When it was agreed by the House and 
the Senate to delete the objectionable 
features from the bill by separate ac- 
tion, the President signed the TVA pro- 
posal. 





It Is Red China’s Own Behavior Which 
Makes Peaceful Settlements Impossible 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following concise and 
conclusive statement by the Honorable 
Henry Cabot Lodge, our Ambassador to 
the United Nations, on the reasons why 
Red China completely disqualifies her- 
self for membership in the United Na- 
tions, a union of peace-loving nations to 
maintain peace: 

STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE 


Sometimes we hear it said that the ex- 
clusion of Red China from the U.N. is an 
obstacle to peaceful settlements. But the 
real obstacle is Red China’s refusal to settle 
any important question except by causing 
its opponents to surrender. 

The U.N. is not the only place where con- 
flicts can be settled. The United States has 
been in diplomatic contact with the Chinese 
Communists at Geneva and Warsaw since 
1954. Thus they have a perfectly good chan- 
nel for peaceful settlements if they want to 
use it, but they show no desire to do so. 

Now, of course, we all agree that it would 
be a good thing if Red China’s behavior were 
completely to change—and change so dras- 
tically that the word “honorable” can be 
applied to those who govern the Chinese 
people. But to make statements expressing 
this hope at a time when there is not a 
scintilla of evidence on which to base such 
hope is regrettable and misleading. 

Remember that for a decade the people of 
China have been cut off from the community 
of law-abiding nations. It was not the com- 
munity that cut them off but the barbaric 
behavior of their Communist rulers. The 
Chinese people deserve a great place in the 
community. ‘The day they are permitted to 
resume their place will be a great day for 
mankind. 


But there is no sign that such a day will 
come soon. There is not even a sign of 
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modest improvement. When we study Red 
China’s recent behavior we find such sins as 
these: the violent subjugation of Tibet; the 
attempts to conquer Formaso by force; the 
setting up of agricultural communes de- 
scribed by @ leading scholar from India as 
more terrifying than all hells put together. 

Also the vicious persecution of Christian 
missionaries, both Protestant and Catholic; 
the spiteful and inhuman refusal to release 
American citizens, five of whom are still held 
prisoner in Red China; the ceaseless stream 
of “hate America” propaganda, and refusal to 
account for 452 American soldiers missing 
since the Korean war. 

Thus the score against Red China at U.N. 
speaks for itself. 





Will The Church Bells Be Ringing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, it is 
evident from my mail and from calls and 
other communications I have received, 
that a great number of earnest, hard- 
working Americans are perturbed about 
the approaching visit of Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, of Russia. 

For example, Mrs. Lois Bartels Moore 

has sent me a copy of a letter written 
to President Eisenhower suggesting that 
church bells should be tolled throughout 
the country each day during the period 
Mr. Khrushchev is visiting here. This 
is only one of a number of communica- 
tions I have received from individuals 
who say some outward manifestation 
should be made on the part of the Amer- 
ican people to show that they reject his 
godlessness and his belief in atheistic 
communism. 
, &s we know, Mr. Speaker, some groups 
have suggested that the American citi- 
zens in the vicinity of Mr. Khrushchev, 
wherever he may be, when he visits our 
country, should attend prayer meetings 
wear black arm-bands, or otherwise show 
that they are mourning for the captive 
people behind the Iron Curtain. 

It is not perhaps for us to say that 
the forthcoming visit of Premier Khru- 
shchev cannot help to bring about lasting 
peace. Let us be praying that this move 
on the part of our President turns out 
to be fruitful and helpful in the field of 
international diplomacy. But I am sure 
many of my colleagues cannot help but 
join with me in wondering if it will prove 
to divide our people and weaken the re- 
sistance of the captive peoples of the 
world at a crucial moment in world his- 
tory. Under leave granted me, I am in- 
serting Mrs. Moore’s letter in the record. 
It follows: 





CHARDON, OHIO, 
August 17, 1959. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Presmment: Because of my 
deep religious heritage my day begins and 
ends with a prayer. Often one is included 
for you, sometimes for Mr. Khrushchev. 
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I have been disturbed by what seems to 
be the lack of an organized plan to show Mr. 
K. the one great strength America has which 
Russia has not, our belief in God. 

A thought struck me with force yesterday 
as I prepared breakfast before leaving for 
church. “Why couldn’t church bells ring con- 
tinually all over America during Mr. K’s 
visit?” I glanced at the Women’s Day cal- 
endar above my sink. The admonition was 
“Do all that is in thine heart; for God is 
with thee.” (1 Thronicles 17: 2.) 

When I arrived at services I found the first 
hymn was: 


‘“Built on the rock the church doth stand, 
Even when steeples are falling; 
Crumbled spires in‘every land, 
Bells still are chiming and calling, 
Calling the young and old to rest, 
But above all the soul distrest, 
Longing for rest everlasting.” 


After the service I spoke with my pastor, 
the Reverend Kenneth Hoffmann, of Grace 
Lutheran Church, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
relating my experience. 

He was most enthusiastic and offered to 
phone his brother, Dr. Oswald Hoffmann who 
is public relations director of the Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod, and also the speak- 
er for the “International Lutheran Hour.” 

This morning I began calling my friends 
asking them to join in praying that this 
idea would be favorably received and that 
contact might be made with churches of all 
denominations to let our church bells speak 
for us. 

The phones in this community are busy 
today. My latest call was from a friend who 
suggested I write to the President of the 
United States. 

Very respectfully, 
Lots BARTELS Moore. 
Mrs. H. H. Moore. 





Siegrist Exposes UNICEF 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ways been opposed to the United Na- 
tions Organization—particularly to that 
branch known as UNICEP. 

When the United Nations Organiza- 
tion was initiated at San Francisco, it 
was done by men who left God out of 
the negotiations and refused to start 
its meetings with prayer. Alger Hiss, 
a well-known Communist and an ag- 
nostic, was the architect of the Charter 
of the United Nations, so the organiza- 
tion had two strikes against it before 
it went into operation. 

The following broadcast of October 
27, 1958, by the-well-known news com- 
mentator, Bob Siegrist, entitled “Sie- 
grist Exposes UNICEF,” has been 
brought to my attention by members of 
the DAR. It is worthy of wide publicity. 
Therefore, .I offer it for the RecorD as a 
part of my remarks for the edification 
of my colleagues: 

Srecrist Exposes UNICEF 
It has come to this reporter’s attention 
, that, again this year, American children 
are being asked to forego the Halloween 
practice of “trick or treat,” and, instead, that 
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they participate in a door-to-door canvass 
for contributions for the United Nations 
Childrens Fund, better known as UNICEF. 

Under the directions of the New York- 
based UNICEF office, with its bureaucracy, 
publicists and internationally minded prop- 
agandists, this appeal for the begging serv- 
ices of our American children filters down 
at the local level through Girl Scout troops 
and various other church and/or school 
organizations. 

If our children are told at all, that their 
efforts are sought for the United Nations 
Childrens Fund, or UNICEF, it is perfectly 
obvious to this reporter that those children 
and their parents—and even the majority 
of the adult leaders of children’s groups 
through whom the U.N.-originated appeal 
is basei—have little or no knowledge or 
information as to the real meaning of 
UNICEF. 

Generally, it seems that our children are 
merely told that their help is needed in 
soliciting funds for the poor children of the 
world, much less fortunate than they, who 
thereby need their help. 

Obviously, it takes little if any sales pres- 
sure from teachers or other trusted leaders 
of American youth to convince idealistic child 
minds that here, indeed, is a splendid moral, 
Christian way for our children to turn what 
used to be an annual period of at least mild, 
juvenile violence and general youthful 
troublemaking into a happy, useful act of 
Christian charity in behalf of those less for- 
tunate than our own American children. 

Unfortunately, however, this effort to con- 
vert America’s traditional and nonpolitical 
Halloween into something entirely different 
is well in keeping with the massive effort 
for the perversion and absorption of all re- 
ligious holy days and national holidays into 
instruments completely contrary to the 
ideologies and traditions upon which those 
days are based. 

Ju’t as the Kremlin has throughout its 
satellite ghost. world committed this slaugh- 
ter of religious holy days and national holi- 
days, so too would the Kremlin do here in 
the United States. 

Ever since the tragic founding of that 
grossly misnmamed organization known as the 
United Nations more than a decade ago, the 
Kremlin has enjoyed great assistance in this 
direction from many persons in, about, and 
subscribing to the United Nations and its 
so-called principles. 

Tragicaliy enough, much of that assistance 
in the Kremlin-directed desire of breaking 
down American traditions and principles has 
been granted, unwittingly, by good and well- 
meaning people who, unfortunately, have 
chosen to accept at face value the U.N.’s 
propaganda rather than to examine what lies 
behind that propaganda along with the rec- 
ord itself which, all to frequently, is in great 
conflict with the propaganda. 

As it has been with the U.N. proper and 
with most of its organizations and agencies, 
so, too, has it been with UNICEF. 

Some of the sharpest and clearest punctua- 
tion of this truism is found in a compilation 
called “Facts About UNICEF,” which has 
come to this reporter’s attention through the 
Church League of America. 

The general chairman of the Church 
League of America is Maj. Edgar C. Bundy, 
of Wheaton, Ill. Major Bundy distinguished 
himself as an Air Force Intelligence officer in 
World War HI. Since that time, a great pro- 
American, a great patriot, he has dedicated 
his life to an outstanding one-man crusade 
for America. 

One of Major Bundy’s best-known contri- 
butions has been through his authorship of 
the authoritative and widely read book, “Col- 
lectivism in the Churches,” which, for some 
time, this reporter has made available as 4 
public service, to his listeners at the regular 
publisher’s price of $5. 
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UNICEF, therefdre, is well in line with Ma« 
jor Bundy’s specialty, as it is with the dis- 
tinguished American who compiled these 
“Facts About UNICEF,” Lawrence Timbers, 
vice chairman of the antisubversive commit- 
tee of the American Legion. 

What follows is directly from Mr. Timbers’ 
great report: 

“One of the best examples of subversion,” 
he says, “is that of the churches of this coun- 
try being injected into the UNICEF program. 
UNICEF is United Nations Childrens Fund,” 
as Mr. Timbers says, and he adds: 

“Some ministers and others take issue with 
this statement, for the reason that they and 
their churches have been active in UNICEF 
Hallowe’en drives, and they do not want to 
believe the truth. They approach this prob- 
lem,” he says, “with closed minds and do 
not want UNICEF exposed.” 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, it's a pretty 
good thing to expose UNICEF. We're going 
to try and do it right now, thanks to Mr. 
Timbers and Major Bundy. 

“In UNICEF,” according to this report, 
“we have an organization, governmental in 
character, and underwritten by contributions 
from 81 governments. The United States 
Government contributes more than 80 per- 
cent to its support, and the other 80 nations 
contribute less than 20 percent. * * * 19 of 
the nations—and this includes all the 
of the nations—and this includes all the 
Communist and Iron Curtain countries— 
contribute in nonconvertible money * * * 
and this money can be used only to hire 
their citizens to work for UNICEF, or to pur- 
chase goods from that country, or to return 
it in aid to that country. 

“Any fifth-grade student,” says Mr. Tim- 
bers in his report, “should be able to see 
through the fraud that is perpetrated when 
UNICEF gives $1 in aid to a country, that 
country in turn provides on the average [of] 
$2. * * * Anyone would be willing to pay 
$2 to get $3 back and if the truth were 
known,” he says, “those governments are 
spending that money to suit themselves 
* * * and UNICEF (and the organization 
WHO—World Health Organization) are ac- 
cepting their reports as bona fide. It is just 
a case of one nation bidding against the 
others and the ones who offer the most, get 
the most UNICEF aid,” he notes, 

Then he goes on, “UNICEF has a U.S. Na- 
tional Committee to promote its program, 
and at least 19 of its 65 members, are or 
have been affiliated with one or more Com- 
munist front organizations. 

“The first chairman of UNICEF was Lud-~- 
wig Rajchmann, representing the Commu- 
nist Government of Poland. He used his 
influence to get aid for the Communist 
countries. Just last year the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary subpenaed him to 
ask him about his connections with Alger 
Hiss. He fied to Paris to get away from 
US. jurisdiction, but he is still the repre- 
sentative to UNICEF for Communist Po- 
iend. * * ® 

“Miss Joyce Campbell was an employee of 
UNICEF. She admitted that she had been 
president of United Federal Workers Local 
12 and that it had been expelled by the CIO 
for being communistic. She admitted that 
she had been employed by the American 
Committee for Yugoslav Relief, which is on 
the Attorney General’s list as a communistic 
subversive organization and that her posi- 
tion here was the refere that obtained her 
job on the United Nations appeal for chil- 
qn *' * °F t,” says Mr. Timbers, 
“that she is still working for a United Na- 
tions agency. 

“Ruth Crawford was an employee of 
UNICEF and admitted that she was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, and that her 
sympathies are still with its programs and 
aims * * *, An inquiry to the U.S. Com- 
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mittee for UNICEP, asking if she still worked 
for them, has never been answered. 

“Mr. William Berges, the UNICEF repre- 
sentative in Shanghai turned large stock of 
UNICEF supplies over to the Communists. 
In a speech to the Chinese Communists he 
said ‘* * * the ruling clique of America are 
responsible for the Korean war.’ * *. * 

“The World Health Organization which co- 
operates with UNICEF by furnishing techni- 
cians, had as its head in 1955, Mr. Brock 
Chisholm, a Canadian. He advocates that 
Canadian and United States families should 
practice birth control and limit their families 
to two children. They should adopt children 
from the backward countries and the darker 
the skins the better, because he says the 
sooner we are all mixed into one race the 
better. * © * 

“The two official UNICEF greeting cards, 
sold at Christmas time, are titled ‘Brothers,’ 
showing two figures embracing; and ‘Com- 
munity of Man,’ showing four faces, one 
black, one red, one yellow, and one purple 
all joined together by the bonds of love, ap- 
parently,” says Mr. Timbers, “meaning that 
when the black, white, yellow, and red races 
are mixed together according to Brock Chis- 
holm, we will have a purple race. 

“The artist who drew these two monstrosi- 
ties was Hans Erni, a Swiss national and 
well-known fellow traveler and an active 
member of the Swiss-Soviet Friendship Asso- 
ciation. In October 1949, the Communists, 
added a new maneuver to their fraudulent 
peace campaign. They formed delegations 
of world renown individuals under Commu- 
nist control, to visit and influence the parlia- 
ments of the world powers. Hans Erni was 
in the delegation assigned to the United 
States. Our State Department, under pres- 
sure from the Senate, denied visas to these 
people, including Hans Erni.” 

And, by the way: 

Major Bundy advises us that one of the 
articles for this year’s UNICEF Christmas 
card is one Ben Shahn. We have on our desk 
from our files “Information from the files of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities,” dated December 5, 1955, which con- 
tains three letter-sized, single-spaced type- 
written pages concerning Mr. Ben Shahn’s 
associations and activities in connection with 
such publications as New Masses which 
the U.S. Attorney General has officially cited 
as a Communist periodical, and such organi- 
gations as the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties (officially branded as 
subversive by the Attorney General) for 
which Shahn designed, by the way, a pam- 
phiet—according to this official report. 

This report from Mr. Timbers goes on to 
say that: “UNTAA (the United Nation Tech- 
nical Administration Agency) gives technical 
assistance to UNICEF. UNBSA plans pro- 
grams for UNICEF,” another U.N. outfit. 
“The Executive Chairman of UNTAA Board is 
David A. D. K. Owen, British Socialist. Head 
of (the other outfit) UNBSA, is Dr. Hans W. 
Singer, British Socialist. He advised Paki- 
stan that Russia’s brutal and disastrous col- 
lectivization of agriculture in the 1920’s was 
an outstanding example of successful devel- 
opment planning. 

“Messrs. Owen and Singer gave employ- 
ment to many of the US. citizens who were 
fired from the United Nations as a result of 
loyalty hearings back in 1952.” 

“From [the] United Nations Children’s 
Pund (UNICEF) financial report and ac- 
counts for the year ended December 31, 1956, 
and report of the Board of Auditors [note 

» thie}: 

“UNICEF allocations to December 31, 1956 
[and] contributions to UNICEF (by various 
countries).” _ 
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The allocation from UNICEF went to the 
tune of $325,000 in 1956 to Red Albania, 
which gave nothing; $5,500,000 to Red Bul- 
garia, which gave nothing: %3,500,000 to 
Communist China which, of course, gave 
nothing; $5,600,000 went to Czechoslovakia, 
Communist Czechoslovakia, which con- 
tributed, by the way, $34,722.22. Commu- 
nist Hungary got $2 million, and gave noth- 
ing. Communist Poland got $19 million of 
UNICEP funds in 1956, according to 
UNICEF’s own report and audit, and gave 
$80,000. Communist Romania got $7 mil- 
lion, gave nothing. By the way, in Romania, 
just tonight, ladies and gentiemen, the Red 
regime there is fearing the Hungarian-type 
freedom revolt, and the resultant persecu- 
tions and the inecarcerations tonight in 
Romania are massive, 

Yugoslavia, Tito’s Yugoslavia, got in 1956 
from UNICEF funds (80 percent of them 
from the United States of America) $18,200,- 
000. Tito’s outfit gave to UNICEF a token 
$200,000. 

Now, there’s more ladies and gentlemen, 
more, only time will prohibit us from giving 
it tonight. This report is available, we'll be 
glad to see that you get it. 

We cite this report on UNICEF, what we 
have of it so far, in the public interest— 
with special emphasis on all of those per- 
sons who have found themselves employed 
through churches, schools, Girl Scouts, etc., 
as unknowing instruments for the advance- 
ment of this effort to enlist innocent Amer- 
ican children in a campaign for funds— 
most of which go to Communist regimes 
which persecute the clergy, enslave the laity, 
and struggles to pervert to Satanic monsters, 
and in war machine against us, the very 
young. 

We particularly commend this report to 
the attention of every parent of a school 
age child—whom we hope will query their 
children as to whether they have been so- 
licited to help with this Hallowe’en drive, 
and in so doing, we certainly recommend 
serious consideration to the suggestion that 
if our children and their organizations wish 
to solicit contributions for the poor children 
of the world—that they do so in the name 
of and under the auspices of—their own 
churches and their own missionary societies 
and organizations of whatever denomination, 

If we're going to help the poor children 
of the world—let’s make sure that the poor 
children of the world benefit from our ef- 
fort—that our efforts are not, instead, going 
to benefit Communist gangsters and their 
slavemaster regimes who multilate children, 
who destroy children, if not physically, men- 
tally and morally, for the war machine used 
against the very children in the future who 
are being asked to contribute to the UNICEF 
fund. 





What’s the Big Rush To Adjourn? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me in regard to the prospective sine 
die adjournment of the Congress. 


September 5, 1959 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEATING 
WHAT'S THE BIG RUSH? 


That annual malady commonly called ad- 
journment fever has made itself felt in re- 
cent days, and I am very troubled by what 
this development might portend. We have 
been witnessing today, as earlier in the week, 
some of the manifestations of this illness 
which appears to be peculiar to the banks of 
the Potomac, 

I certainly want to join with my colleagues 
in commiserating with the leadership as 
these events have unfolded. And, of course, 
while the problems of a minority leader are 
great, those of a majority leader are pro- 
digious. We should all have great sympathy 
for the vicissitudes of the majority leader 
as he labors with his many complex assign- 
ments and coworkers in these closing days. 

However, we cannot abdicate our respon- 
sibilities as Senators in these last days of 
the session and close up shop without com- 
pleting important tasks. No one seems to 
want to say it, but there is a strong aura of 
suspicion that some people want us to fold 
up our tent and leave before the impending 
visit of Mr. Khrushchev. 

I must challenge any decision to adjourn 
before the end of next week if it will mean 
that must items will be lost in the shuffle. 
Khrushchey may be the Typhoid Mary of 
international statesmanship, but is that any 
sign that free Americans lack immunity to 
the virus he peddles? It really won’t hurt us 
to be in the same city with him; nothing 
says we have to invite him into our parlor. 

Now, there are a number of very vital leg- 
islative matters which must command the 
attention of the Senate before we can ad- 
journ in good conscience. I refer particularly 
to the matter of civil rights. 

We have received repeated assurances 
from the majority leadership that bills in 
this vital held will be brought up before the 
end of the session. But now there is talk of 
running out of town in advance of Khru- 
shchev’s visit without acting on civil rights. 
That, in my view, would be unthinkable, and 
I shall oppose any movement in that direction 
with all the weapons at my command. Sure- 
ly, this Congress cannot in good faith ad- 
journ without at least extending the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission. And there are 
other important proposals in this field which 
I think we should act upon. 

It would be ironic, indeed, if we were to 
slight the civil rights of Americans just to 
avoid the presence of a man who has done 
more to undermine Civil rights than any man 
in the world. 

It is clearly beneath the dignity and pres- 
tige of the Congress of the United States for 
us to end our work and turn our back on the 
pressing needs of the Nation just because a 
foreign dictator comes to our shores. I 
trust this view will prevail as we enter the 
closing days of this session, 
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RECORD QFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGrEssIoNaL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
Office. 
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A New Horizon for Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “A New 
Horizon for Labor,” which was published 
in the Philadelphia Inquiror for today, 
September 7, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A New Horizon ror LAsor 


On Labor Day, 1959, the working people 
of America look forward to brighter oppor- 
tunities than they have seen on this holiday 
in any recent year. 

They also face challenges that will give a 
stern test to Iabor’s mettle. 

The last few days have brought to a spec- 
tacular climax the great national debate on 
legislation to drive racketeers and hood- 
lums out of labor unions. It was a bitter 
battle that shook the foundations of organ- 
ized labor and aroused the American people 
as they had rarely been aroused before. 

We believe that the rank-and-file work- 
ing men and women of the United States 
of America—and honest, dedicated labor 
union leaders—have emerged from this 
struggle stronger than ever and that the 
entire country will benefit. 

Enactment of a new labor bill by Con- 
gress last week was a victory for the work- 
ers—an appropriate Labor Day gift. 

The bill is not antilabor, as some critics 
charge. It.is prolabor. 

It is anticorruption, antiracketeering, 
antihoodlum. 

It is legislation to give American workers 
more effective control over union affairs, 
to rid the unions of thugs and thieves who 
pose as friends of labor for personal profit, 
to eliminate unfair practices by the minority 
of union officials who use force and violence 
as bargaining weapons, 

But the battle is not yet won. : 

The underworld won't release its grip on 
the American labor movement without a 
fight. Enforcement of provisions in the anti- 
corruption bill will be a difficult task re- 
quiring the cooperation of labor’s rank and 
file and its responsible leadership. Addi- 
tional legislation may be needed to finish the 
job. 

This is a day for labor to reflect earnestly 
on the victories of the past and the tasks of 
the future. 

Nearly 3 years of hearings by the McClellan 
committee and 2 years of congressional de- 
bate on labor bills have put the union move- 
ment in clearer perspective. They have 
shown that the vast majority of union lead- 
ers and. members are law-abiding citizens 
who strive for reasonable goals by honorable 
means, 

The hard core of gangsters and rogues w 
have infiltrated the ranks of labor union 
leadership is small in number but immensely 
powerful. 


Appendix 


Workers who once were underdogs in their 
struggle to right the wrongs of unscrupulous 
employers now are engaged in a fight for 
freedom from persecution and abuse by ir- 
responsible union leaders. 

The Government of the United States and 
popular opinion of the American people are 
alined on the side of the workers. ‘They 
stand at the dawn of a new day. Unprece- 
dented progress is plainly visible on the 
horizon, rising above dark clouds cast by 
the Hoffas and the Becks and others who 
have sullied the good name of American 
labor unionism. 

There is heartening evidence on every 
hand that the hoodlums in labor unions are 
receding from their high water mark under 
the pressure of a rising tide.of public in- 
dignation. 

.One hundred and eighty years ago this 
month, when John Paul Jones was in com- 
mand of an American warship under attack 
by a British frigate, he answered a demand 
to surrender with the immortal words “I 
have not yet begun to fight” and went on 
to victory. 

We hope these words will be echoed with 
spirit and determination by the working 
men and women of America as they gird for 
decisive battle against criminal elements 
who are guilty of subversion against labor 
unions, 





State Taxation of Interstate 
Commerce 





SPEECH 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely pleased that the conference re- 
port on 8S. 2524 is being called up for 
consideration today, and I think the 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
are to be especially commended for the 
dispatch with which they have moved in 
seeking a solution to this vexatious prob- 
lem of State taxation of interstate com- 
merce. 

In the past, interstate commerce has 
been at least relatively free from the 
burdens of multiple State taxation. As 
a result of the court decisions in the 
Stockham Valve case and in the North- 
western States Cement case, however, 
the door may now be open for any State 
to step in and impose crushing taxes on 
firms located outside, but doing busi- 
ness within, the boundaries of that State. 

The burden of such taxation would be 
especially severe for the small business- 


‘man, whose volume of business in any 


one State would probably not even war- 
rant continuing to do business in States 
imposing such taxes. 

In fact, several firms in my own 38th 
District of New York have indicated to 
me that their volume of business in 






some States would be such that they 
probably could not even afford the ad- 
ministrative costs connected with keep- 
ing the voluminous records necessary to 
pay the taxes, let alone the taxes them- 
selves. 

Just this week, I have received word 
that 70 percent of the gross sales, both 
wholesale and retail, of the companies 
in Newark, N.Y., are made in interstate 
commerce throughout the entire coun- 
try. Newark is the largest city in 
Wayne County, N.Y., which I am priv- 
ileged to represent in the Congress, and 
it would be a fearful blow to the com- 
munity’s economy if crushing income 
taxes were suddenly imposed by a num- 
ber of States in which Newark’s business 
firms are operating. 

S. 2524 deals with a portion of the 
problem by prohibiting States from tax- 
ing income derived solely from the solici- 
tation of orders within a given State by 
out-of-State companies. The language 
of the bill itself makes it clear that this 
is not the final answer to the entire prob- 
lem by providing for continued study by 
two separate committees of the Congress. 
But it definitely represents a step in the 
right direction, a step which is of vital 
importance to every businessman operat- 
ing in interstate commerce. — 

Mr. Speaker, the absence of artificial 
trade barriers between the States has 
been responsible for much of the dy- 
namic growth of this Nation, and the 
Congress has a grave responsibility to 
see that these channels of trade remain 
free and open. S. 2524 will serve the 
best interests of thousands of small bus- 
inessmen throughout the country, and I 
urge adoption of this conference report. 





Food for Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
fine editorial, entitled “Food for Peace,” 
appeared in one of our fine Minnesota 
newspapers, the Mankato Free Press of 
August 11, relating to the pending legis- 
lation. This particular editorial sup- 
ports the proposals which the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and other Senators 
have advanced in this body for a broad- 
ened program for the use of our food and 
fiber. 

A paragraph of the editorial which I 


think is particularly helpful reads as. 
follows: 


It ig difficult to find criticism of this plan. 
One of the areas where the United States has 
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been weakest is in assisting the economic 
development of the countries that we want to 
be our friends. We have stressed, rather, 
military assistance and have insisted that the 
countries to which we send arms must be 
ready to fight for our way of life. 


Finally the editorial states: 


It appears that food for peace is a step in 
this direction. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

’ There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 
Foop FOR PEACE 


The food-for-peace plan that has been 
proposed by Minnesota's Senator HuMPHREY 
is drawing considerable support as a vehicle 
with a twofold purpose. One aim is to dis- 
pose of surplus products that are filling ware- 
houses and bins throughout the country 
and the other is to go a step further and 
give economic assistance to the nations that 
receive the products. 

In this respect it seems a sound and worth- 
while expansion of Public Law 480, under 
which Congress made it possible to sell sur- 
pluses abroad. The Senator has pointed out 
that it isn’t meant to replace Public Law 
480, but to strengthen it in the interests of 
needy people everywhere in the world. 

The Senator’s proposal calls for selling the 
products to nations that would pay the 
United States in local currency. The United 
States then would take the money that is 
received, pay bills with part of it in the 
nations that made the purchases and use the 
rest for loans that would help build the local 
economies. 

The goal is an uplifting of the standard 
of living throughout the have-not countries, 
with the thought that it would both im- 
prove their economies and help build friends 
of the United States. ‘ 

It is difficult to find criticism of this plan. 
One of the areas where the United States 
has been weakest is in assisting the eco- 
nomic development of the countries that we 
want to be our friends. We have stressed, 
rather, military assistance and have insisted 
that the countries to which we send arms 
must be ready to fight for our way of life. 
We have failed to give them a reason for 
waging this battle, because we haven't, by 
example, convinced them that our way is 
best. We talk of our generosity and our 
insistence on preserving the dignity of the 
individual, but we haven’t put American 
democracy truly into action. 


It appears that food for peace is a step 
in this direction. 





Labor Day Statement by David J. Mc- 
Donald, President, United Steelworkers 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a Labor Day statement by the 
president of the United Steelworkers of 
America, of which I am a member. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


This Labor Day is not a happy one for 
the workers of America. They have just 
experienced the passage of a bill by a 
coalition of northern Republicans and 
southern Democrats to break down the 
economic life of those who toil. How- 
ever, organized labor has taken setbacks 
before from the same type of labor haters 
that we have today. We will rise again, 
asthe American labor movement will 
close ranks and become stronger than 
ever. We now know who our friends are 
in the Congress of the United States. 

The statement follows: 

LAsor Day STATEMENT, BY Davip J. MCDONALD, 

PRESIDENT, UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMER- 

ICA 


This is the day when working families 
pause from their labors recalling past vic- 
tories that improved their living standards 
and set new goals for the future. 

This is a different kind of Labor Day for 
millions of workers. It is a day of decision. 
And for the sake of all the people in our 
Nation, we must make certain we are choos- 
ing the right course. 

We must not allow Labor Day, 1959, and all 
the Labor Days to follow, to be converted into 
another “Memorial Day” set aside to mourn 
lost opportunities and destroyed freedoms. 

That workers everywhere are aware of the 
perils that face them is evidenced in the 
fact that today is also designated by the 
organized labor movement of America as 
“Support the Steelworkers Day.” It is a day 
when workers everywhere are rallying to the 
support of a valiant group of steelworkers 
who are in the frontline trenches, standing 
up to an onslaught that could well be turned 
against all working families in our Nation. 

In this enlightened age there are powerful 
industrial leaders who would turn us around 
and head us downhill back into the dark 
abyss of industrial serfdom. 

They speak for a steel industry which has 
forced a half million steelworkers out of the 
mills in a fight for their rights and hard-won 
freedoms. 

The steel industry deliberately fomented 
this shutdown, and turned its back on every 
union effort to settle it. Industry is testing 
the steelworkers now. If its campaign 
against the workers in steel is successful, it 
will turn the guns in open warfare against 
workers in other industries, while it also 
seeks to destroy their effectiveness on the leg- 
islative front. 

The leaders of this rich industry are war- 
ring against steelworkers from treasuries 
swollen with undreamed profits. And they 
deny the just needs of their employees while 
their own pockets bulge with money reaped 
from fabulous salaries, stock option deals, 
and fat bonuses. Labor Day, 1959, is a day of 
crisis, not only for the steelworkers but all 
Americans. These are times when huge ques- 
tion marks grow on the horizon—questions 
which trouble those in the union movement, 
and questions which demand immediate an- 
swers from America. 

. Where would these powerful industrialists 
lead us? What will they substitute for a 
free democratic union movement? Will they 
drive us into a sefvile state at home while 
we fight the tide of dictatorship that looms 
larger and larger around our shores? 

This must not happen. The United Steel- 
workers of America and the free labor move- 
ment is@America’s solidest insurance policy 
against those who would supplant the democ- 
racy we cherish with hated tyranny. 

Bécause the men of steel have been thrust 
into the forefront in the battle for basic in- 
dustrial democracy, Support the Steelwork- 
ers Day should be of special significance for 
every wage and salary earner who has hopes 
and goals for a brighter, happier future. 





September 7 
The Precarious Right To Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald there was published an editorial 
entitled “Precarious Right,” the first 
sentence of which reads as follows: 

A survey of Negro voting in the South 
conducted by the Southern Regional Council 
underscores with stark, incontrovertible fig- 
ures the urgnt need for civil rights legisla- 
tion in the present session of Congress. 


In the course of the editorial it is said: 

It is, of course, the fundamental right of 
American citizenship—a right guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States. And 
this is why the Government of the United 
States must not fail or falter in protecting 
it. 


The last sentence in the editorial is: 
It ought to be operative before the next 


election despite the foot dragging so appar- 
rent on Capitol Hill. 


Mr. President, I consider the protect- 
ing of the right of all citizens to vote, 
irrespective of race, creed, or color, to 
be the most fundamental and most im- 
portant of all ¢lwilrights issues. Because 
I think it is so impertant and because we 
have proposed legislation pending in re- 
gard to the matter, Mr. President, are 
other reasonsswhy I am taking the posi- 
tion that every possible effort should be 
made under the rules, particularly by 
liberals in the Senate, to hold this body 
in session until next week, and later, if 
necessary, to pass very much needed civil 
rights legislation, along with other legis- 
lation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald entitled 
“Precarious Right” be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Precarious RicHtT 

The survey of Negro voting in the South 
conducted by the Southern Regional Council 
underscores with stark, incontrovertible fig- 
ures the urgent need for civil rights legisla- 
tion in the present session of Congress. The 
council study shows that in 8 States of the 
Deep South—Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Virginia—the number of Negroes 
registered to vote dropped by 45,845 from 
1956 to 1958. An estimated 25 percent of 
the eligible Negroes are registered in the 
South as compared with 60 percent of the 
white citizens of voting age. 

When one considers the obstacles that 
have been put in the way of Negro voting in 
the South, the fact that more than a million 
Negroes have registered is a tribute to their 
courage and their sense of citizenship. They 
have registered in spite of poll taxes, in spite 
of literacy tests administered with gross dis- 
crimination, in spite of the hostility of reg- 
istrars, and in spite of threats of violence 
and other forms of intimidation. The right 
to vote must be looked upon as precious in- 
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deed by those who face such perils to exer- 
cise it. 

It is, of course, the fundamental right of 
American citizenship—a right guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States. And 
this is why the Government of the United 
States must not fail or falter in protecting 
it. There can be no doubt of the need to 
require States to keep registration and vot- 
ing records—and to afford the Attorney Gen- 
eral ready access to those records so that 
Federal protection of the right to vote can 
be made effective. This is a minimum re- 
quirement of civil rights legislation. It 
ought to be operative before the next election 
despite the foot dragging so apparent on 
Capitol Hill. 








A Gift to Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include the enclosed article, “A Gift 
to Labor,” from the Peoria Journal Star: 

A Girt TO LABOR 


If the labor reform bill approved in its 
final form by Senate and House last week had 
been planned as a Labor Day gift to Amer- 
ican workers, it couldn’t have been more 
timely. 

Regardless of the complaints of labor lead- 
ers, the measure is a great step forward in 
protecting rank-and-file union membership 
and the public from gross abuses revealed in 
the hearings of the Senate Rackets Commit- 
tee. 

Testimony concerning these abuses has 
been sensational news for many months. It 
has often been shocking news, alomst unbe- 
lievable. The fact that most labor unions 
have not been invaded by the hoodlum ele- 
ment makes it no less shocking. If even one 
union could be taken over by racketeers and 
the members deprived of their rights, our 
labor laws needed correcting. This was em- 
phasized by the fact that labor chiefs found 
they were unable to discipline corrupt 
uniofs. 

Nobody could contradict the good sense 
of President Eisenhower’s appeal when he 
said, in his television speech of August 6 that 
“any reform bill worthy of the name must 
also protect the individual rights of union 
members within their unions. It must as- 
sure them of fair elections * * * honest han- 
dling of their money * * * It must also give 
the Government authority to investigate and 
enforce these provisions.” 

Many members of labor unions will appre- 
ciate’ the protection of their rights given 
them by the new law. Those who.have been 
the victims of treasury raiding by crooked 
officials will appreciate the Federal protec- 
tion of their finances. And the new controls 
over union elections may revive the interest 
of membership in union activities. 

For the protection of employers and the 
public, the new bill contains provisions 
against secondary boycotts and extortion 
picketing and limits on organizational pick- 
eting. (The Illinois General Assembly twice 
demonstrated its lack of courage in failing 
to outlaw racketing picketing.) 

Those who manage the labor lobby in 


Washington were bitterly opposed to the . 


Landrum-Griffin bill, but it was obvious that 
they did not speak for the rank and file, 
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Members .of Congress, we believe, have no 
reason to fear retaliation by labor union 
voters, as threatened by the lobby. 

A vote of gratitude from workers at the 
next congressional elections would be more 
appropriate, 





The Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Oo 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the August 12 Willmar Daily Tribune, 
of Willmar, Minn., there appeared an 
excellent editorial relating to the cur- 
rent agricultural situation and the fail- 
ure of the administration to present any 
comprehensive agricultural program. 

My colleagues: may recall that from 
time to time certain members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SymMincton], and myself in particular, 
urged upon the administration the pres- 
entation of an overall, comprehensive 
farm program, rather than the patch- 
work, piecemeal attempt that has been 
made to prepare a program which today 
is working very poorly and at great cost 
to the American people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial in the Willmar Daily Tribune, 
entitled “Answers Benson,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANSWERS BENSON 

Some time ago Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson stated publicly that Congress has 
never given him the kind of a farm program 
which he*could properly administrate. In 
the complexity and confusion of programs for 
agriculture and all the hullabaloo about 
them—one could almost swallow Benson’s 
statement as close to fact. At least those 
not conversant with Benson and his aims, 
could be mislead and deluded to think he 
was right. He has not fooled the farmers 
generally but he has deliberately had a part 
in misrepresenting the farm parity programs 
to the city folks. 

If his complaint to Congress has fooled or 
impressed some of the representatives down 
there, Secretary Benson has not pulled the 
wool over the eyes of Senator HUMPHREY. 
For the Minnesota Senator really took Ben- 
son to the cleaners in a speech he delivered to 
the Senate on August 6. It was a dilly. 
Wish we would have the time and the space 
to reprint the whole speech. 

We can give you the gist of it. HUMPHREY 
reminded Benson of proposal after proposal 
coming out of Congress which would do 
something about the farm problem. In prac- 
tically every case the administration either 
turned thumbs down on them or they were 
killed by the veto or prospect of a veto. Plans 
to curb surpluses have been offered, programs 
to assure a stable agriculture, acreage con- 
trols, corrections of abuses found in previous 
programs. All these have gone for naught. 

So the conclusion is evident. The admin- 
istration really wants no program at all— 
Benson wants no program. They want them 
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abolished and the farmers thrown upon the 
open market, in a survival af the fittest un- 
abridged free enterprise where the strong will 
gobble up the weak, where the smaller 
farmers will be liquidated and we will be on 
the road of corporate farming.and the big 
farming estates, which were once found in 
old Europe. Then the small farmer became 
a serf. Can history repeat? 

That is what is going on in the business 
and industrial fields. They want the same in 
agriculture. The worship of bigness, out 
with the little fellow—he is only in the road 
of the corporate steamroller. 

And is that what we want out here in 
rural Minnesota? Does America really want 
that? A Minnesota which when its small 
farms disappear will also see the rural town 
vanish A Nation which in losing its rural 
countryside will find that the Republic has 
inherited a mess of pottage in feeding its 
teeming metropolises! 

If America is to remain the great democ- 
racy it is—a part of the answer will not 
be “on to the big cities” Dut rather “back to 
the land.” That is a major question in this 
whole farm problem, plus the right of farm- 
ing to get a decent price for what it pro- 
duces, commensurate with the income which 
is being received in urban fields. Out of the 
consumers dollar, the farmer seems to get 
the least for all his work. 





Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, even if 
there were no other reasons for me to 
vote against the pending conference re- 
port on the so-called labor-reform bill, 
I would vote against it solely because of 
the economic discriminations and dis- 
advantages which are certain to develop 
against the economy of Maine and New 
England as a result of the “no-man’s 
land” area of labor-management dis- 
putes jurisdiction. 

The economic advantages which are 
guaranteed to the Southern States by 
the provisions of the conference report 
have been covered in detail by several of 
my colleagues. The “pirating” of the 
New England textile industry by the 
Southern States, over the past several 
years, has been accomplished by reason 
of the low-wage levels and lack of statu- 
tory and collective-bargaining require- 
ments for decent working conditions in 
these States. Naturally, there has been 
almost unanimous support by Southern 
Congressmen for the punitive and re- 
strictive labor-organizational provisions 
of the Landrum-Griffin proposal and its 
90-percent acceptance by the House and 
Senate conferees. Wage levels and work- 
ing conditions cannot be improved with- 
out strong, aggressive union organization 
in the South. This conference report 
nails down, by congressional flat, the 
economic advantages of the South over 
the northern industrial States. In short, 
this Landrum-Griffin conference report 
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is a legislative license to procure north- 
ern industry and jobs. Does any indus- 
trial manager in Maine think for 1 min- 
ute that Arkansas, the home of that 
great “protector” of the rights of organ- 
ized labor, Senator McCLEeLLan, where 
there is a State minimum wage law of 16 
cents per hour, is ever going to increase 
that minimum to Maine’s $1 per hour re- 
quirement, as long as NLRB denied 
jurisdiction over labor disputes and pro- 
ceedings is taken over by the State courts 
of Arkansas? Do any of the industrial 
managers of Maine or the members of 
the chambers of commerce of our com- 
munities, who have pressured me to vote 
for the Landrum-Griffin shackles for 
labor organizations, think for 1 minute 
that Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Texas, where there are no compulsory 
laws for workmen’s compensation, are 
going to be forced to adopt such 20th 
century protection for labor unless and 
until strong and aggressive labor organ- 
izations force the issue? 

I would expect, Mr. Speaker, that every 
businessman in Maine, who applied the 
pressure on me to vote to curtail the or- 
ganizing activities of unions, has on 
many occasions, expressed his opposition 
to the low wage levels and substandard 
working conditions of the South and yet 
these same leaders of industry in my 
State condemn me for voting against leg- 
islation which will perpetuate these un- 
fair and substandard advantages which 
have so effectively undermined the Maine 
economy. Certainly, I was not elected to 
Congress to liquidate further our already 
diluted Maine industry and the sadly de- 
creased number of jobs which it provides. 

It is my sincere conviction that a vote 
for the Landrum-Griffin conference re- 
port was a vote to speed the flight of in- 
dustry from the North to the largely un- 
organized South. Maine and New Eng- 
land industry will really get the “sales 
pitch” now to move into not only the 
unorganized, but also, the never-to-be- 
organized South. 

Another strongly motivating factor in 
my vote against the Landrum-Griffin 
conference report was the open invita- 
tion for the powerful unions of the Na- 
tion to take over the small, struggling 
unions. Under the terms of this corifer- 
ence agreement, only the well-entrenched 
international unions with great assets 
and legal talent will be able to meet the 
legal delays, the legalistic entanglements 
and the slanted antilabor decisions of 
State courts, operating under State stat- 
utes and decisions. This, in turn, means 
that small unions who cannot afford to 
fight against these handicaps will be 
absorbed by the big unions which have 
caused the people of America, who have 
been getting this antilabor brainwash- 
ing over the past several years, to de- 
mand so-called reform legislation. The 
Landrum-Griffin conference report is not 
corrective—it is punitive and destruc- 
tive of legitimate union activities. 

Another inevitable result, in my opin- 
ion, of the adoption of this Landrum- 
Griffin conference report, will be encour- 
agement and opportunity for racketeers 
and crooks to take over official leadership 
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of small unions. Dedicated, honest 
union leaders, confronted with almost 
impossible duties of mandatory detailed 
financial reports and faced with criminal 
penalties, if found in violation of the so- 
called bill of rights of union membership, 
will refuse to expose themselves to the 
abuse of stooges, agitators, Communists, 
drunks and hired wreckers of their union 
organizations. They will resign and the 
type of leadership which the exposures 
of the McClellan committee publicized to 
the Nation will take over in increasing 
numbers. This probability is not good 
for anybody in America, for it is not good 
for the working men and women of 
America. 

As I see the picture, Mr. Speaker, the 
adoption of this Landrum-Griffin con- 
ference report leads in only one direc- 
tion. It is just one more step toward 
more restrictive labor legislation. The 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association, speak- 
ing and acting for big business with their 
appetites for further labor control whet- 
ted by this victory, will press for the 
ultimate victory; namely, a national so- 
called right-to-work law and then, the 
antitrust stranglehold for which they 
are really aiming. Many of them have 
already so stated. The program of big 
business in America is not only to con- 
trol financially and economically, but 
also politically. Strong labor unions 
now stand in the way of their objective 
just as America and the free world 
stands in the way of Khrushchev and 
his totalitarian power. 

The Taft-Hartley law, and its mal- 
administration for these past 6% years, 
by the National Labor Relations Board, 
through its big business-administration 
appointees, has served as a brake to slow 
down the growth of labor organizations, 
which otherwise, today, would have 
numbered far more than the now organ- 
ized 18 million of the total 67 million 
working men and women of America. If 
Taft-Hartley had not replaced the real 
magna carta of labor, the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act of the depression days, or- 
ganized labor would have been far more 
effective in gaining equalization with the 
power of big business and accordingly 
would have been far more effective in 
the Congress. The Landrum-Griffin 
conference report will not only slow down 
further the growth and strength of the 
trade-union movement, but it will even- 
tually lead to the more repressive de- 
velopments to’ which I have referred: 
namely, the so-called right-to-work laws 
on a national scale and then, the crown- 
ing blow, the antitrust knockout punch. 
This will mean the breakdown of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

As long as I am a Member of this 
House, Mr. Speaker, my vote will never 
be recorded for legislation which makes 
illegal the economic weapons which the 
working men and women need, to fight 
for and get their fair share of the pro- 
duction of this great productive plant 
which is known as industrial America. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed.to and shall 
vote against this Landrum-Griffin con- 
ference report. : 
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The Sanctity of Marriage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in his 
column in yesterday’s Washington Star, 
a weekly inspiring column discussing 
great spiritual truths, the noble Chap- 
lain of the Senate wrote about the sanc- 
tity of marriage and the symbolism of 
the home as the foundation of our so- 
ciety. I think it is a beautiful column. 
It is well that we reflect upon it, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that so much 
of our writings these days, both in the 
field of the novel, and outside the novel 
and fiction, seems to cast a reflection 
upon the great moral values of the mar- 
riage institution. 

I think it is a rather sad reflection on 
the state of American life that writers 
find such ready readers for such rot. 

Because I thought the Chaplain yes- 
terday rose to such great heights of 
spiritual leadership in setting forth the 
great moral truths, I ask unanimous 
consent that his column entitled “A 
Bride’s Rosary,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in thé Recorp 
as follows: 





A Brive’s ROSARY 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate) 


The old saying that all the world loves a 
lover points to one of those facets of human- 
ity which changing fashions of living do not 
alter. The love of a man for a maid, if it 
is unsoiled and free from base alloys, is as 
perennially fragrant as the scented breath 
of pink arbutus when spring trips north. 

Across the centuries What a social system 
does with marriage has been a prophecy of 
what time will do with that civilization. 
Alas, that in these glittering gadget-mad 
days the holy estate of matrimony is being 
cheapened, desecrated and fouled—especially 
by those in the public eye who are both 
famous and infamous. Men and women 
highly paid, whose profession it is to depict 
life on the stage or silver screen, auda- 
ciously flout all the decencies by chasing 
from one mate to another with a license 
which savors of free love. The epitaph for 
many in this fast set is suggested by Kip- 
ling’s insight, “A man may be festooned 
with the whole haberdashery of success and 
go to his grave a castaway.” 

Enslaved mainland China, whose life for 
many centuries has been rooted in the fam- 
ily ancestors, is now having its homes torn 
apart by its ruthless masters in the dia- 
bolical commune system in which the rela- 
tionship of man and wife is reduced to the 
status of a breeding stable. 

Missing the beauty of the ancient mar- 
riage rites in which religion played so great 
a part, even Russia has been lately forced 
to recognize the sanctity of marriage which 
was blasphemed by the new regime at the 
beginning of the revolution. Under the 
hammer and sickle they are now endeavor- 
ing to garnish godless wedding ceremonies 
with a few Marxist sprouts to offset to some 
degree the loveliness of the church’s sacra- 
ment, with its solemn warning, “What God 
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hath joined together let no man put asun- 
der.” The Reds are finding that no pon- 
tifical dictum of Lenin has revoked the 
declaration of John Bright, “The nation rests 
on the cottage.’’ 

What a refreshing respite, to which the 
weary world has been treated, in the midst 
of salacious scandals and of frightening 
threats of pushbutton devastation when, by 
the miracle of today’s communication and 
visualization, millions were able to fix their - 
gaze on a church spire against the Nor- 
wegian sky and, on a sacred altar in that 
tiny church, as, with the whole world watch- 
ing, an American groom and a Norwegian 
bride, coming down a church aisle strewn 
with roses and carnations, took each other 
for better or worse, till death do them part. 

With paganism’s blighting hands over 
more than a third of the planet’s popula- 
tion and endeavoring to strangle the church 
of the Living God wherever its materialistic 
creed is enforced, here, before the listening 
world, was lifted up a.Christian church, a 
Christian minister, a Christian altar, and 
Christian lovers anxious to have their love 
consecrated with the benediction of the 
Master, who, in the days of His earthly 
ministry, blessed the happiness of a wed- 
ding feast. 

That lovely shrine in a valiant land is an 
emblem of the church of every name, now 
being subjected to terrific pressures and 
cruel persecution with arrogant demands 
that the church lose its soul by becoming 
subservient to a police state. Did we say 
the world was watching a “little” church, 
tucked away among the hills of Norway? 


“A little thing this church? Remove its 
roots, . 
Ossa and Pelion would not fill the pit,’ 


In the reality and the faith symbolized by 
that church in the hills of Norway is the 
hope, and the only hope, of this world’s 
salvation. 

It was a lofty conception of marriage 
which was lifted up before the world when, 
in that village church, Vicar Olay Gaute- 
stad stood at the ancient altar to hear their 
vows and to pronounce Steven and Anne 
Marie man and wife. His pastoral remarks, 
so simple yet so profound, seemed like a 
lovely rosary whose beads could be counted 
by untold millions with profitful remem- 
brance. The pastor that day displayed a 
string of Christian virtues gleaming like 
lustrous pearls. It was a rosary that the 
Christ of God would gladly bless. Shall we 
count its beads as this faithful shepherd of 
souls so reverently unfolded them? We 
quote exactly his admonitions. 

The first has to do with that mightiest 
monosyllable, God: “I pray to God that this 
day may be the beginning of many days of 
happiness and the blessing of the Most High.” 

The next bead is love: “The real love which 
is from God breaks down all the conventional 
barriers. In His eyes we are all equal.” 

The next is heritage: “In our time, when 
the majority of youth seems to take as their 
ideals those of doubtful moral qualities, the 
press of the world is paying tribute to an 
ordinary girl who has taken pride in being 
industrious, reliable, and faithful to her 
Christian heritage.” 

The next bead is home: “To build a. good 
home is perhaps the greatest of all arts. 
You who stand before the altar today have 
the best possibilities to build a good home— 
for both of you have taken good building 
materials from the homes of your child- 
hood—homes of prayer and Bible reading 
and God-fearing parents.” 

Then comes practice: “A home is not only 
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The next pearl is example: “Set an ex- 
ample, let folks see a Christian home in 
which love and a willingness to serve are 

that naturally belongs to every- 
day life.” 

And last comes belief—the creed by which 
true beliévers live: “Never forget that the 
greatest happiness is to have personal belief 
and trust in Jesus Christ, In that faith you 
are to help one another to come to everlast- 
ing life.” 

What a string of heavenly pearls to handle 
as the days go swiftly by—God, love, heritage, 
home, practice, example, belief. All that the 
preacher said that wedding day as he held up 
this devotional rosary is summed up in one 
of the great hymns of the church: 


“Happy. the home where God is there 
And love fills every breast, 

When one their wish and one their prayer 
And one their heavenly rest. 


“Happy the home where prayer is heard 
And praise is wont to rise, 
Where parents love the sacred word 
And all its wisdom prize.” 





Public Works Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
our consideration of the latest bill to ap- 
propriate funds for Federal public works 
projects, we have a graphic example of 
why our Presidents should be given “item 
veto” powers in appropriation bills. 

The President has objected to some 67 
new public works starts which will cost 
us for than $800 million over the years. 
These projects have not been eliminated 
from the bill proposed by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee and which is 
due for a vote on Tuesday. 

It is in the interest of our Nation that 
the President have a means of eliminat- 
ing objectionable projects from bills 
such as this one without killing funds 
for worthwhile projects at the same 
time. There is no way that these ob- 
jectionable projects can be extracted 
without vetoing the whole bill. 

Therefore, the President and Congress 
are faced with the prospect of killing a 
bill which contains many worthwhile 
projects or approving a bill which will 
cost our taxpayers a great deal of extra 
money. 

All of us know that appropriations for 
new public works projects are deceptive. 
First-year engineering and construction 
costs for these projects are relatively 
small. It is in later years that Congress 
finds itself in the position of appropriat- 
ing billions of dollars for projects which 
quite often should not have been ai- 
tempted by the Federal Government in 
the first place, 

Tax dollars are hard to come by. Let 
us save them and. balance the budget 
in the future. 
past 4 years, Congress has 
some 200 new projects over 

those projects provided for 
in the budget. These new starts are go- 
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ing to cost our people some $3,800 million 
before they are completed. 

It would be wonderful if a Taj Mahal 
or a Great Wall of China could be con- 
structed in every congressional district 
in our Nation so that each Member of 
Congress would have something tangible 
to which he could point with pride. 

But this is one of those times in which 
Members of Congress should view with 
alarni. 

It is my hope that those Members of 
Congress who find themselves in the very 
least embarrassed by this present pre- 
dicament will keep in mind the neces- 
sity and the service to the American peo- 
ple ‘which would result from item-veto 
powers for our Presidents, the vast ma- 
jority of whom have sought such powers 
during the past half century. 

These neatly wrapped, expensive pack- 
ages which are presented to us by the 
Appropriations Committee unfortunately 
contain a great number of bad apples 
along with the good ones. 

In rather a unique method, the House 
Appropriations Committee has come up 
with its newest solution to this problem. 

Instead of eliminating the bad apples, 
we are asked to slice a 2%2-percent 
chunk off all the apples in the package 
whether they are good or bad. 

This novel approach to the public 
works program certainly would not meet 
with the approval of any housewife shop- 
ping at the grocery store. If such an 
alternative were presented to her and 
she were given no opportunity to elimi- 
nate the good from the bad, I believe 
that her decision would be to eliminate 
apples from her diet until such time as 
they were of better uniform quality and 
content, 





Interest Rate Ceilings on Government 
Securities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr.. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Bloated Bondholder a Durable 
Ghost,” published in the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier Journal of August 25, 1959. The 
article deals with the interest rate ceil- 
ings on Government securities. I think 
it is appropriate in view of the discus- 
sion we have had today. The editorial 
punctures the conception of the “bloated 
bondholder” and is a strong argument 
supporting the administration’s position 
with respect to increasing the interest 
rates on Government obligations. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BioaTep BonpHOLDER A DuRABLE GHosT 

On August 12 President Eisenhower listed 
some of the things he hopes Congress will 
do before its present rapidly waning sessicn 
ends. First of all he put an upward adjust- 
ment of the interest rate ceilings on Gov- 
ernment securities. The House Ways and 
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Means Committee had that same day ap- 
proved a bill granting that authority to the 
Treasury. 


However, last week the committee—or, for 
practical the Democratic majority 
in the committee—reversed itself, and put 
the President's request on the shelf, or in 
effect denied it for the present session. The 
committee’s action demonstrated that not 
only the President but also Congress pos- 
sesses & power of veto. Mr. Eisenhower, who 
has brandished his own veto club rather 
provocatively, May need a civics lesson. 
Even so, this was expensive and reckless 
pedagogy. 

However, what probably influenced the 
Democrats more than a desire to educate 
Mr. Eisenhower was the psychology indi- 
cated by the old-fashioned term “bloated 
bondholder”—a favorite in the political ora- 
tory of earlier and simpler times. The term 
has become obsolete, so far as we know, but 
evidently the bondholder is still bloated in 
many minds. 

But suppose that he still were vastly 
bloated—and he, in the case of Government 
securities, is usually not an individual but 
a bank, insurance company or other institu- 
tion holding funds in trust—he will not Be 
unbloated by refusing to let the Government 
pay higher interest rates. He will simply be 
inclined to find other and more profitable 
Places in which to invest the funds which 
he has or which are entrusted to him. In 
short, Uncle Sam is at a disadvantage when 
he goes to the money market, and is com- 
pelled to resort to devices costly to the tax- 
payer. 

The Democrats may not be moved by the 
serious difficulty in which the present inter- 
est rate ceilings put Treasury Secretary 
Anderson. But have they given up hope 
that the next Treasury Secretary may be one 
of their own? 





Congress of the Lithuanian Community 
Resolutions Concerning Khrushchev’s 
Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, last 
night I was the guest of the Congress of 
the Lithuanian Community meeting at 
Detroit, Mich. This organization had 
members from 20 of our States present, 
as well as guests from Canada and Italy 
and other foreign nations. ‘These people, 
who understand well the meaning of 
American freedom and Communist 
tyranny, resent the visit of Mr. Khru- 
shchev to this country. 

Their feelings are well expressed in 
the following resolution: 

The Congress of the Lithuanian Commu- 
nity, meeting at Detroit, Mich., September 
5-6, 1959, and representing over 20 States 
and many communities in the United States 
composing the Americans of Lithuanian 
descent resolved: 

Whereas news eminating from the press 
and official pronouncements from Washing- 
ton indicate that the Communist dictator 
and enemy of all democracies is preparing 
to visit the United States of America; 

Whereas such a visit would be an accept- 
ance of a person non grata, who negates all 
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human freedoms, justice, and principles 
enunciated in our Constitution upon which 
our way of free life is based; 

Whereas such a visit would diminish all 
hopes of enslaved nations to regain their 
independence and freedom and their belief 
in American democracy; 

Whereas acceptance of Khrushchev as an 
honorable guest would augment his prestige 
in the Communist world by strengthening 
the Communist position in such countries 
as Italy, France, South America, Asia, and 
Africa, where, up to the present time com- 
munism was on the defense. 

Whereas his trip to the United States of 
America would dicorient American allies in 
the West by sowing discord, suspicion, and 
lack of confidence in the American foreign 
policy and weaken the unity of the NATO 
nations; 

Whereas our acceptance of oppression of 
free nations would divide the Americans 
into opposing camps in their foreign policy 
and thus, diminish our unity and effective- 
ness; 

Whereas Khrushchev’s trip to America 
would injure prestige of America, whose citi- 
zens sincerely believe in American independ- 
ence and human freedoms expressed in our 
Constitution to all of which Khrushchev 
and his regime are diametrically opposed and 
bent upon destroying; 

Whereas Khrushchev’s visits to our cities 
would encourage a more aggressive policy 
of the Soviets to enslave more free nations 
and intensify demoralizing propaganda in 
a free world: Be it then 

Resolved, That all efforts by any means 
available be used to prevent Khrushchev’s 
visit to the United States of America unless 
he complies with some of the basic condi- 
tions which follow: 

1. Restore independence and freedom to 
all occupied and enslaved nations by the 
Soviet Union. 

2. Liquidate all concentration and slaved 
labor camps and repatriate all enslaved peo- 
ples to their respective and freed countries. 

3. Abandon East Germany and allow free 
elections. 

4. Give up the Soviet Imperialistic arms 
and cease all internag and external activi- 
ties designed to create trouble spots in the 
world. 

Adopted on this, the 6th day of September, 
1959 at Hotel Sheraton Cadillac, Detroit, 
Mich. 

SuPREME COUNCIL OF THE CONGRESS 
OF THE LITHUANIAN COMMUNITY. 





Possible Candidacy of Senator Scott for 
the Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE_SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
éntitled “Scorr Could Help GOP Ticket,” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of September 3, 1959, dealing with 
the possible candidacy for the presiden- 
cy of the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


needed and was acclaimed as a Republican 
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Scorr Coutp Heir GOP Ticker 
(By Gould Lincoln) - 


The Republicans have two potential and 
probable Candidate for their 1960 Presi- 
dential nomination—and perhaps a dozen 
for second place on their ticket. Their pres- 
idential possibilities are by general consent 
Vice President Ricnarp M. Nixon, of Cali- 
fornia, and Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of 
New York. Many Republicans would be 
delighted to have both on their national 
ticket, one for President and the other for 
Vice President. But both the Vice President 
and the Governor have announced they are 
not interested in and will not have a vice 
presidential nomination. Mr. Nixon, quite 
naturally, does not wish to make a career 
of being Vice President. He will have held 
that office 8 years at the close of his present 
term. Governor Rockefeller apparently pre- 
fers to remain New York's chief executive if 
he fails to win a presidential nomination. 


MANY VICE PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES 


The list of .possible Republican nominees 
for Vice President extends across the coun- 
try, from Gov. Mark O. Hatfield, of Oregon, 
to Senator Hugh Scott, of Pennsylvania, 
and Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts. From the wide expanse in 
between come Minority Leader of the House 
Charles Halleck, of Indiana; Gov. William 
A. Stratton, of Illinois; Secretary of the In- 
terior Fred A. Seaton, of Nebraska; Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield, of 
Michigan; Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
B. Anderson, of Texas and Connecticut; 
Senator Barry Goldwater, of Arizona; and 
then again in the East, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, of New Jersey; Senator 
Clifford P. Case, of New Jersey; and At- 
torney General W. P. Rogers, of New York. 

Vice President Nixon and Governor 
Rockefeller could head a ticket with any 
one of these potential nominees for second 
place, except that the Attorney General also 
being from New York could not be the 
choice on a ticket with Mr. Rockefeller. 
However, should Mr. Nrxon be the choice for 
President, the nomination for Vice President 
would likely go to an easterner or a man from 
the Middle West, and if Mr. Rockefeller 
should have first place on the ticket, the 
choice for Vice President would probably 
be from the West or Midwest. 

Many of these possible Republican choices 
for Vice President have had wide experience 
in politics and government. Two of them 
in the past have been chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, Senator Scotr 
and Postmaster General Summerfield. Mr. 
Ha.ieck is making an outstanding record as 
Republican leader of the House, a strong 
Eisenhower supporter. Ambassador Lodge, 
representing the United States at the United 
Nations, has been highly praised by the 
President for his work. Governor Hatfieid, 
by his election last year, turned aside the 
Democratic tide running in Oregon. Of 
them all, however, Senator Scorr demon- 
strated his vote-getting strength in a most 
surprising upset election in Pennsylvania, 
the old Keystone State, still second only to 
New. York in number of presidential elec- 
toral votes, though now equal to California. 

Senator Scott, although a freshman Sen- 
ator, is mo newcomer to Congress. For 16 
years he represented a Philadelphia congres- 
sional district in the House of Representa- 
tives. His campaign abilities are attested by 
the fact he first won the nomination for 
Senator in 1958, without backing of the or- 
ganization, and then went on to defeat the 
Democratic Governor, rge Leader, by the 
margin of 112,765 votes, while Governor Dave 
Lawrence, Democrat, was being elected by 
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gain virtually as remarkable as Governor 
Rockefeller’s victory in New York. 


SCOTT’S POPULARITY GROWS 


- During his service in the Senate, which 
began last January, Senator Scorr has 
shown himself an indefatigable worker and 
a strong supporter of President Eisenhower. 
The results of a statewide poll, recently taken 
in Pennsylvania, indicate that he is even 
more popular with the voters than he was 
when elected. The questionnaire distributed 
to some 10,000 voters, Republican, Demo- 
cratic and independent, asked among other 
questions, how well the voters thought Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Governor Lawrence and 
Senator Scorr were doing their jobs. On 
the basis of approval and disapproval, the 
score stood—on Mr. Eisenhower, approval, 
Republicans 99.4 percent, Democrats 69.4 
percent, independents 69.5 percent; dis- 
approval, Republicans 5.7 percent, Democrats 
30.6 percent, independents 30.5 percent. On 
Lawrence, approval, Republicans 61.4 per- 
cent, Democrats 81.9 percent, independents 
56.4 percent; disapproval, Republicans 38.6 
percent, Democrats 18.1 percent, independ- 
ents 43.6 percent. On Scorr, approval, Re- 
publicans 93.6 percent, Democrats 88.9 per- 
cent, independents 89.9 percent; disapproval, 
Republicans 6.4 percent, Democrats 11.1 per- 
cent, independents 10.1 percent. 

This poll indicates that Scorr would 
bring strength to the Republican national 
ticket both from Democrats and independ- 
ents, especially the latter. To win, the GOP 
needs both. 





Labor Day Honors Rank and File 
Laboring People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L, SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion on the 
general subject of labor here on the floor 
of the House during the past several 
weeks. Some of us who voted for legisla- 
tion that would protect the rights of rank 
and file union members and the small 
businessmen have been unjustly criti- 
cized for supporting antiunion legisla- 
tion. Icertainly do not in any sense con- 
sider the Landrum-Griffin labor reform 
bill, as revised by the House-Senate con- 
ference committee and overwhelmingly 
approved by the House on Friday, Sep- 
tember 4, a labor-busting bill or a killer 
bill, as some labor leaders would have 
the public believe. 

So much has been said on this subject 





with my own remarks. I want to bring 
to the attention of the Members of the 


proper that this great newspaper has 
fit to print such an editorial on 
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[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Sept. 7, 1959] 


No DOGHOUSE For LaBoR 


Labor Day 1959, finds some of the leaders 

of organized labor in sackcloth and ashes and 
others deeply confused by the events of last 
week. Congress not only enacted a stiff labor 
reform bill; it did so by overwhelming votes 
in beth Houses. It was not merely the coali- 
tion of Republicans and southerners that 
ignored the protests of organized labor, but 
almost the entire Congress. Does this mean 
that the country has suddenly swung into an 
antilabor mood? 

Despite the gloom in some labor circles, we 
think the question must be answered with an 
emphatic “No.” The people have conveyed 
to Congress an unmistakable demand for 
legislation to protect the rights of individual 
workers, to oust racketeers from the labor 
movement and to curb various practices that 
some unions have indulged in to the detri- 
ment of the public interest. But in our opin- 
ion the support for good working conditions, 
high wages, the right of workers to organize 
and bargain collectively remains unshaken. 
Not for a moment did the public call for a 
killer bill against labor. Rather, the bill won 
landslide support because of the belief that 
its provisions are fair to organized labor as 
well as to employers and individual workers. 

Some persons who have abused the great 
power now in the hands of labor unions are 
certainly in the doghouse, but not labor as a 
whole. Taken as a group, the US. 71 
million working men and women have the 
highest living standard ever known. Most of 
them have also attained a large measure of 
economic and social security along with the 
right of voluntary association to improve 
their working conditions. They enjoy the 
rights of free expression, free movement, and 
generar participation in the political life of 
the country. Congress has closed some doors 
t© corruption and arbitrary use of power, but 
the national interest in a strong, vigorous, 
and clean labor movement is as great as it 
ever was. 

TREND 


Staie Co-Op Directory Shows Number of 
Co-Ops Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, un- 
fortunately, the Congress this session 
will not, apparently, succeed in passing 
any broad-scale legislation that will sub- 
stantially improve the Nation’s farm 
program and brighten the outlook for 
the American farmer. 

We recognize, of course, that this sit- 
uation is the result of a number of fac- 
tors, including the inability of farmers 
and farm organizations, as well as na- 
tional agricultural planners, to get to- 
gether on what a majority feel should be 
done in agriculture. 

In the light of this situation, it is espe- 
cially important, I believe, that: First, 
we reexamine the existing programs in 
operation to assure that, functioning as 
efficiently as possible, they are providing 
the maximum assistance to the American 
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farmer; second, that we continue efforts 
to see what modifications can and should 
be made in the overall farm program to 
brighten the economic outlook; and 
third, to encourage and, as desirable, ex- 
pand those activities which, of them- 
selves, are making a contribution in this 
significant field. 

Today, I would like particularly to 
comment briefly on the role of coopera- 
tives in the farm economy. In Wiscon- 
sin, as throughout the Nation, coopera- 
tive organizations are making a tremen- 
dous contribution to help the farmer sur- 
vive the economic tide that regrettably. 
in recent times, has been running against 
him. In our Badger State, there are 
1,184 organizations. While this is a sub- 
stantial - number—making Wisconsin 
second in number of cooperatives, and 
fourth in volume of business in the 
country—it represents a decrease in or- 
ganizations from 1,222, in 1956. 

I am aware, of course, that, that from 
time to time, questions arise as to the 
proper role of cooperatives in the econ- 
omy, the tax treatment for such co- 
ops, and other questions. While these 
must be resolved on an equitable basis, I 
firmly believe that the co-op, in its 
proper role, can and will continue to 
make an important contribution to bet- 
ter life on the American farm. 

Recently, the Farmers Union News 
published an article on the scope of the 
co-op movement in Wisconsin. The ar- 
ticle, entitled “State Co-Op Directory 
Shows Number of Co-Ops Down,” illus- 
trates that, despite a reduction in the 
number of organizations, our Wisconsin 
cooperatives—with an estimated 404,500 
members—is making a significant con- 
tribution to many facets of our economy. 
I request unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Strate Co-op Direcrory SHows NumMerr or 
Co-ops Down 

Operating throughout Wisconsin this year 
are 1,184 cooperative organizations incorpo- 
rated under chapter 185 of Wisconsin Cor- 
poration Laws according to a directory of 
cooperatives just prepared by the farm co- 
operative assistance section of the markets 
division, State department of agriculture. 

Over the past 2 years, 32 new organizations 
filed articles of incorporation but complete 
dissolutions were filed for 18 associations and 
mergers and consolidations reduced the total 
number from 1,222 in 1956 to the present 
1,184. 

The number of all types of dairy cocpera- 
tives decreased from 354 to 300, poultry and 
egg associations from 22 to 10 and vegetable 
marketing organizations from 15 to 10. 

Greatest consolidations have taken place 
in the farm supply associations which han- 
dle feed. The number of sch groups 
dropped from 226 to 176. In the service 
cooperative area, the number of artificial 
breeding associations is 22 as compared to 
52 in the 1956 directory, as consolidations 
toward larger centralized organisations took 
place. 

There were increases in general farm sup- 
ply and livestock marketing cooperatives. 
The former jumped from 60 to 125 while the 
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latter increased from 40 to 116. Farm man- 
agement associations grew in number to 55. 

The directory classifies the cooperatives 
into six groups. ‘There are 461 agricultural 
marketing associations, 335 purchasing as- 
sociations for supplies, and 251 service 
cooperatives for dairy herd improvement, 
artificial breeding, spraying, trucking, tele- 
phone, and electric associations. 

A total of 115 co-ops sponsor fairs, farm 
management associations and general farm 
interest groups. There are 13 housing and 
real estate cooperatives, 5 printing and 
publishing firms, 2 funeral homes, a mon- 
ument company, a storage cooperative, a 
body shop, and an industrial development 
organization, 

Wisconsin was second in number and 
fourth in volume of business with $570 mil- 
lion and 404,500 members. Minnesota ex- 
ceeded Wisconsin in number of members and 
California, Minnesota, and Illinois did more 
dollar volume, according to figures supplied 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

During the past fiscal year ending July 1, 
133 cooperative associations were audited by 
accountants of the Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture. Twenty-six co-ops received 
assistance in incorporating and 15 were dis- 
solved. Two consolidations were completed 
and at least five others are now planning 
mergers. 

Besides the cooperatives chartered under 
chapter 185 of State statutes, the Federal 
Government charters 21 national farm loan 
associations and 17 production credit groups. 
The commissioner of insurance charters 183 
township mutual insurance companies and 
the State banking commission 728 credit 
unions. These increase the number of ail 
co-ops in the State to 2,133. 

Some of the more unusual types of coop- 
eratives include 2 community hospitals, a 
dry cleaning plant, 7° fur marketing as- 
sociations, and 21 groups which provide their 
own water supply for home use or irrigation. 





An Unbeatable Presidential Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, on June 
18, 1959, I made a 1-minute speech in 
this House proposing a Nixon-Rocke- 
feller team to represent the Republican 
Party in the campaign of 1960—Dick 
Nrxow for President and Nelson Rocke- 
feller for Vice President. 

TI said at that time, by joining the East 
and West, by joining the two most pop- 
ulous States, by tying the conservative 
Republicans and the modern Republi- 
cans together, by teaming up two very 
popular and effective votegetters, we 
would have an unbeatable political team. 

Mr. Speaker, evidently that proposal 
of mine has germinated, has caught on, 
and is spreading. A letter printed in 
the Christian Science Monitor on Friday, 
September 4, 1959, expresses the same 
thought that I expressed in my speech of 
June 18, 1959. However, it was expressed 
in different words. As a part of these 


« remarks, therefore, and to reemphasize 


the proposal, I offer the following letter 
from the Christian Science Monitor: 
A Nrxon-RockKEreLLrr TICKET 
To the Curistraw Scrence Monrror: 
While our Republican leaders are jockey- 
ing for strong nominees they know they will 
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need to win the 1960 election, let us Republi- 
cans not lose sight of ‘the fact that we have 
@ young, experienced, and capable man in 
our Vice President, Ricuarp Nixon. Some 
seem ready to throw him aside for the popu- 
larity gained recently by Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller. We have two good men here, each 
with his own capabilities. 

Mr. Rockefeller, with less than a year as 
Governor, has undoubtedly demonstrated his 
abilities to forthrightly tackle any problem 
in debate, gain the people’s confidence and 
win votes. He has shown a conservative ap- 
proach to budget balancing. From a previ- 
ous administration he gained invaluable ex- 
perience in the South American trouble 
spots which would make him a valuable ad- 
dition to the new administration as South 
America is presenting increasingly complex 
problems. 

Mr. Nixon also has shown his ability to 
meet opposition in debate or discussion and 
frankly win the confidence of the people. 
He has exhibited this ability in his many 
travels and has well represented us abroad. 
He has been able to grasp the problems he 
saw and return with valuable information 
as well as suggestions to the President. 
This has been of considerable worth to him 
in preparing him for the office he may hold. 
His trip to Russia has strikingly shown this. 

Vice President Nrxon’s experiences in his 
present office have been larger in scope than 
any previous holder of that position. In 
carrying out the duties, so largely expanded 
for him by this administration, he has hbe- 
come sharpened to meet the requirements 
of the office of President. During the Presi- 
dent's illness he carried on admirably even 
in the eyes of some of the opposition. He 
has shown that he has the capabilities to 
attract not only a national but an inter- 
national following. 

The administration has wisely built up 
the job of Vice President of the United 
States from what it previously was. In this 
changing age the President’s job is too big 
for‘one man. A young, vibrant Vice Presi- 
dent and the advice of older men with their 
valuable experience are a necessity for a 
modern administration. 

Here we, as Republicans, have two men 
with all the qualities needed to win this 
election. The two combined could well gain 
the 18 to 22 percent of the Democratic votes 
needed. If warm personalities and gra- 
ciousness mean anything in an election, they 
both are excellent votegetters on this score. 
Their sound health is also going to be a 
factor in the coming campaign. Their large 
electoral vote combination is most favor- 
able. 

Therefore why don’t we, in view of the 
fact that this is going to be a hard and 
bitter fight, run Mr. Nixon for President on 
the same ticket with Mr. Rockefeller? In 


4 to 8 years Mr. Rockefeller should be in a 


fine position to run for President and win. 
This is just commonsense. 
Hat KorMan. 
OCEANSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 





Success of Oregon Centennial Exposition 
and Trade Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the notable success of the Oregon Cen- 
tennial Exposition and Trade Fair has 
been heralded in an editorial published 
in the Oregonian of September 3, 1959. 
In my opinion, major credit for this 
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outstanding achievement, accomplished 
with relatively limited financial re- 
sources, should go to Anthony Branden- 
thaler, chairman of the Oregon Centen- 
nial Commission, and to his able asso- 
ciates. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial, entitled “En- 
core,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 
ENCORE 


Whatever the final box office statistics at 
the centennial exposition, the centennial 
year in Oregon will have been'a success. For 
the observance of the passing of 100 years 
of statehood has been the occasion for a 
number of events that should and could be 
repeated. 

The International Trade Fair held in con- 
junction with the exposition has been an 
unqualified success, both during the phase 
of catering to buyers and that in which 
it has been open to the public generally. A 
similar fair annually would be supported by 
the Portland metropolitan area. 

The city has had and is having a taste of 
opera, such as has been available here all 
too seldom. A committee has been formed 
to organize permanent sponsorship for the 
New Savoy Opera Co. of Reed College, which 
last month delighted full houses at the 
Oriental Theater through a 4-week run. The 
company’s performances of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, if scheduled annually, 
could become as celebrated as Ashland’s 
justly famous Shakespearean festival. 

And this week Portland is host to the 
San Francisco Opera Co., considered by 
many persons to be the best in America. 
The company’s appearance here precedes 
the opening of the opera season in San 
Francisco, which annually attracts many 
Northwest residents. Let it be hoped that 
the response at the box office here will be 
sufficient to convince the San Francisco 
Opera Co. that an annual preseason visit to 
Portland will be mutually worthwhile. 

Meanwhile, there are but two more weeks 
to see the exposition, along with its big, 
new attraction, “The Oregon Story.” Those 
who have viewed the rehearsals for the 
elaborate arena event tell us that it, too, is 
worthy of occasional repetition. The home 
folks who haven’t yet visited the exposition 
should mark their calendar right now. For 
although certain features may be revived, 
Portland will not soon again have such a 
big show for so little. 





Pennsylvania Secretary of Commerce Wil- 
liam R. Davlin Honored by Veterans of 
Foreign Wars 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following news story 
which appeared in the Hazleton (Pa.) 
Plain Speaker on Friday, September 4, 
1959, reporting the honor bestowed upon 
Secretary Davlin by the VFW at its na- 
tion convention recently concluded in 
Los Angeles: 
DaviiIn Crrep By VFW For CREATING NEw Jogs 

Los ANGELEsS.—The creation of new jobs for 
veterans and others—a project dear to the 
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heart of the distressed areas in Pennsyl- 
vania—was the basis for an award.to a Cabi- 
net officer of that commonwealth by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars in a ceremony held 
here today. 

The VFW’'s Gold Medal of Merit and a 
citation. were presented to Pennsylvania 
Commerce Secretary William R. Davlin by 
newly elected Commander in Chief Louis G. 
Feldmann, of Hazleton. 

It.was Feldman’s first official presentation 
after his election to. the top post of the 
1,300,000-strong organizations of overseas 


- veterans holding its 60th national convention 


here. 

Davlin was cited for “his pioneer program 
in establishing an industrial development 
partnership between State government, local 
committees of community leaders, and pri- 
vate enterprise to create more jobs for vet- 
erans.” 

TWENTY THOUSAND NEW JOBS 


Pennsylvania’s program of providing loans 
for community-sponsored industrial develop- 
ment groups which Davlin pioneered has 
been a major factor in creating nearly 20,000 
new jobs in the State’s critical employment 
areas in the past 3 years. The program is 
being copied closely by many other States. 

The new VFW commander in chief also is 
a prominent figure in industrial development 
at the community level. 

He is one of the organizers and is an official 
of Can-do which has brought almost 1,000 
new jobs for men to the Hazelton area in a 
do-it-yourself project. 

Can-do has raised over a million and a 
half dollars by selling bonds. Funds are 
combined with loans from the State and 
local bank financing to erect new factory 
buildings at Valmont Industrial Park, 

This program has won Hazleton a Free- 
dom’s Foundation award and has pumped 
new lifeblood into a community which was 
on the verge of becoming ‘a ghost town when 
World War II had ended and the veterans 
returned to find few, if any, jobs available. 

In making the presentation to Davlin, 
Feldmann said “your efforts represent the 
ultimate in cooperation and demonstrate 
how Government can work hand-in-hand 
with veteran and community groups to their 
mutual benefit.” 





Special Labor Day Message 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September.7, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it seems to me that this Labor 
Day, 1959, has particular meaning. It 
follows closely a time of wrangling and 
emotionalism which has brought about 





legislation designed to curb misuse of . 


power in the union movement. It comes, 
too, at a time when we find over 500,000 
of our Nation’s labor force idle by a 
strike against 12 major stee} firms. 
Does this imply a “suppression of the 
masses” or an example of the “down- 
trodden American workers” as Mr. 
Khrushchev likes to refer to the great 
mass of America’s laboring force? I 
think not. I think it is once again a 
striking ares of freemen in a free 
free to bargain for their individ- 


where needed. 


It will be rather difficult I feel for Mr. 
Khrushchev to comprehend these things 
when he visits our country. I wonder if 
he will understand that Americans have 
fought for the right to disagree, to voice 
their opinion at the bargaining table, to 
engage in violent controversy. Ameri- 
cans have been ever thus. But—even- 
tually—in the typical American fashion, 
differences will be resolved. Not per- 
fectly, nor permanently, of course. But 
in the true spirt of a democracy in ac- 
tion. 

So as Mr. Khrushchev’s visit ap- 
proaches, we would like to tell him on 
this Labor Day, of the great strides that 
have been made for the workingman in 
terms of economic prosperity and social 
justice since 1882. We would like to tell 
him that it is these 17 million workers in 
our country’s trade unions who have 
contributed so much to the Nation’s in- 
dustrial progress. And while they may 
fiercely argue their point of view, they 
treasure above all their right to argue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, an article from the Sunday 
Home News, New Brunswick, N.J., of 
September 6, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Spectat LABorR Day MESSAGE 

Dear Mr. KHRUSHCHEV: Inasmuch as you 
are soon to be the guest of this country, and 
inasmuch as the “downtrodden American 
worker” seems to be one of your pet con- 
cerns, it might be fitting on this holiday we 
call Labor Day to speak directly and frankly 
to you about certain misconceptions you 
hold. 

Let’s warn you right off that during your 
visit here you may see some factories 
closed—not because of any holiday—and 
some picket lines, and maybe even some 
violence. But be aware that strikes are au- 
thorized by the workers themselves, who 
have the freedom to use this weapon if bar- 
gaining talks break down. 

(We know there are no strikes in Russia, 
but is it because everything is just hunky- 
dory over there, or is it possibly because 
workers are unable to strike?) 

And be aware that, even should U.S. labor 
disputes reach the strike stage, bargaining is 
still going on behind the scenes and differ- 
ences will eventually be settled by discussion 
and compromise, Not perfectly, not perma- 
nently, not without hardship. 

But. when’ have freemen been perfect? 
Freemen, we repeat, 

Each settlement, we hope, means one lit- 
tle step forward. We humbly claim to have 
taken quite a few steps in the direction of 
economic prosperity and sdcial justice since 
our country’s first strike of Philadelphia 
printers in 1786, since the first union of cob- 
blers was organized in 1792, since our first 
Labor Day in 1882. 

Yes, Mr. Khrushchev, there’s been a lot of 
wrangling going on in Washington over 
labor reform legislation, following exposure 
of corruption in both labor and management. 
But it’s a question of weeding out the rotten 
apples without ruining a barrel of pretty 
good fruit. 

Tt is not, as your crude propagandists pro- 
claim, another instance of the suppression of 


We oe the same kind of hassles when it 
comes to changing the ground rules of col- 
lege football, We may argue like blazes and 
call each other names, but we’re all inter- 


ested in improving the game. 
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Many other countries also celebrate a 
Labor Day, on May 1. Workers take the day 
off—without pay—to march in protest 
against their conditions. And police are out 
in force to see that they do not protest too 
much, 

We know that May 1 is a holiday for work- 
ers in your country, too. They gather in 
huge throngs to watch the parade of Soviet 
military might and to give, thanks to Big 
Brother for being so good to them. 

Here, you'll probably find most of us 
Americans off fishing or enjoying the quiet— 
or noise—of our backyards. If you think 
that shows a lack of unity or patriotism, 
just try telling us that. 

Above all, Mr. Khrushchev, remember 
when you get here that the Labor Day we 
just celebrated was instituted by working- 
men to honor the workingman, not a re- 
gime or an ideology. Workers won this 
country and its privileges by the sweat of 
their brows. And workers of all kinds—blue- 
collar, white-collar, laborers, thinkers—work 
to keep this democracy going. 

If you think you’ve got a better system 
to offer, you’re welcome to believe it> But 
please, Mr. Khrushchev, do not take it as a 
sign of disrespect if we yawn in your face. 

Sincerely, 
AN AMERICAN WORKER. 





Making Better Use of Missouri River 
Water for Irrigation, Power, Naviga- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, a 
most able South Dakota editor, Mr. John 
Sittner of the Lake Preston Times, has 
written a thoughtful editorial calling for 
@ more efficient use of the great water 
resources of the Missouri Basin. I am 
pleased that Mr. Sittner has strongly 
endorsed my resolution which was re- 
cently approved by the House’ Public 
Works Committee authorizing the Army 
Engineers to survey slack-water naviga- 
tion feasibility on the Missouri. Mr. 
Sittner’s editorial in the September 3, 
1959, issue of the Lake Preston Times, 
follows: 

Ler’s Gert THE Most From Ir 

Expanding industry, expanding population 
and an ever-higher standard of living are 
putting an ever-increasing strain on one of 
the Nation’s basic natural resources—water. 

And the drought in South Dakota this 
year is making us realize as never before 
the necessity for using to the ultimate the 
water resource offered by the Missouri River, 
for irrigation as well as for power, flood 
control, and recreational opportunities the 
development in bringing. 

So it is with a great deal of interest that 
we should view efforts of our congressional 
delegation to secure for our State the fullest 
development of the Missouri River basin. 

Fullest development means more than 
appropriations for dams and irrigation proj- 
ects, and quite significant is the current 
interest In developing slack-water naviga- 
tion, a project in behalf of which Repre- 
sentative Grorce McGovern appeared before 
a House subcommittee last week. 
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This basic problem, in short, is this: South 
Dakota's needs require a large reserve of 
water for release for power generation dur- 
ing the winter months, and our future irri- 
gation needs will also require a large reserve 
of water. 

But what's happening now? Much of the 
water is being released during summer 
months for maintaining free-flow navigation 
on the Missouri, lowering the reservoir levels 
and reducing the amount available for pres- 
ent power generation and future irrigation. 

McGovEeN has asked the committee to au- 
thorize a Corps of Engineers’ study of feasi- 
bility of slack-water navigation—the estab- 
lishment of a series of low-head dams down- 
stream that would maintain navigable levels 
without expenditure of so much water. 

Such a program would seem to make good 
sense, for it would use the same water many 
more times than we're using it now. Right 
now the Nation is using South Dakota rain- 
fall just a few times—where it falls, to gen- 
erate power at Randall and Oahe, and to pro- 
vide navigation. Install a slack-water navi- 
gation system, and you can use it to better 
advantage—where it falls, to generate much 
more power and at a better time of the year 
at Randall and Oahe. In addition, we would 
have a ready reserve for irrigation purposes 
in the future; also, navigation would be im- 
proved because you wouldn’t have current to 
contend with in a slack-water system, and, 
also, the low-head dam would provide addi- 
tional power downstream. 

Actually, there’s nothing new about slack- 
water navigation. We have it on the Ten- 
nessee and Ohio Rivers, as MCGOvERN pointed 
out to the subcommittee. And the entire 
Nation has benefited from the intensive de- 
velopment of those river systems, particularly 
the Tennessee, where TVA has helped a back- 
ward part of the Nation increase tremen- 
dously its share of the nationai productivity. 

In Europe, Asia, and other parts of the 
world they've learned how to use the same 
water over and over for multiple uses, for 
they haven't had an unlimited supply of 
matural resources to waste. 

And in this country we should realize we 
no longer have those unlimited resources we 
bragged about so much in the past. So far 
as water is concerned, we're limited, we're 
actually hurting, right now. 

It’s high time we began getting the maxi- 
mum benefit from our water, to realize the 
full potential of the great Missouri River 
development. 





Girl, 10, Revives 2-Year-Old Sister 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
heroism of the young is well known to 
readers of history and also of the daily 
newspapers, but rarely have I encoun- 
tered a more compelling example of 
youthful courage and intelligence than 
in the case of 10-year-old Linda Kay 
Gibson, of Maplewood, in suburban St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Last Thursday, Linda Kay saved the 
life of her 2-year-old sister, who had 
stopped breathing after a convulsion, by 
applying oral respiration until the small- 
er child began to breathe again. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Evening Star’s 
account of Linda Kay’s heroism be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no opposition, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Sept. 
5, 1959) 

10, Revives 2-Year-O_p SIsTeR WITH 

MoutTH-TO-MOUTH RESPIRATION 

Sr. Pau, MInn., September 5.—“After all, 
Joyce is the only baby sister I’ve got; I simply 
had to do something.” 

Linda Kay Gibson, 10, had only this simple 
explanation for the mouth-to-mouth respi- 
ration that police and family doctor cred- 
ited with breathing life back into the tiny 
body of her 2-year-old sister. 

Joyce, ill with a high fever, suddenly went 
limp and stopped breathing after a convul- 
sion in the family’s suburban Maplewood 
home Thursday night. 

“Right away, mother was frantic, on the 
telephone trying to get the doctor and the 
police—and, well, I just had to do some- 
thing,” Linda Kay said matter of factly 
yesterday. 

What she did was to start forcing her own 
breath into the baby’s mouth. She con- 
tinued for about 5 or 10 minutes. 

“Once in a while Joyce would sort of gasp 
a little and stop breathing again—I was 
half crying, but I kept at it,” said Linda Kay. 

When police and the doctor did arrive, 
Joyce was breathing regularly again. 

“They said I did good,” Linda Kay happily 
reported. 

“I remembered reading in the newspaper 
how one kid saved another kid's life by 
breathing in his mouth,” she continued. 
“So I thought it might work with Joyce. 

“To get more air I ran outside with her 
in my arms and then stood and breathed in 
her mouth. I shook her a little and called 
to her—and it worked.” 

Her mother, Mrs. Eugene Gibson, 33, said 
that even after the baby’s breath was normal, 
Linda Kay insisted on staying up most of the 
night watching Joyce. 

The doctor said the lung congestion and 
high fever resulted from an infection, He de- 
cided that Joyce did not require hospitali- 
zation. He prescribed medication and hot 
baths. 

Linda Kay’s father, absent at the time, 
added his praise for her efforts when he got 
home. Linda Kay goes into the fifth grade 
when school opens here next week. The 
Gibsons have a third child, James, 8. 


GIRL, 





Attorney Louis G. Feldmann of Hazleton, 
Pa., Elected Commander in Chief of 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following two news 
articles which appeared in the Hazleton 
Plain Speaker, Friday, September 4, 
1959, on the election of Attorney Louis G. 
Feldmann as the new commander in 
a of the the Veterans of Foreign 

ars: 
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HAZLETON ATTORNEY Is COMMANDER IN CHIEF 
or FOREIGN Wars VETS—THUNDEROUS Ova- 
TION PuTS FELDMANN IN OFFICE AT CALIFOR- 
NIA CONVENTION 


(By Dom Antonelli) 


Los ANGELES.—Attorney Louis G. Feldmann 
of Hazleton today was elected by acclamation 
as commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and installed in that office 
amidst colorful pomp and pageantry of mili- 
tary color guards and veterans’ ritual. 

When Feldmannh’s name was posted with 
the nominations and a vote was asked for by 
outgoing Comdr. John Mahan, Montana, the 
more than 1,500 delegates who jammed the 
beautiful Pacific ballroom of the Hotel Stat- 
ler-Hilton in Los Angeles, shouted their 
unanimous vote for Feldmann. 

Then Julian Dickinson, adjutant of the 
VFW, declared the Hazleton attorney was 
duly elected commander in chief. 


STANDING OVATION 


Immediately as the delegates accorded him 
a standing ovation, Feldmann and his wife, 
Ann, were escorted down the aisle to the 
rostrum by the VFW master sergeant at arms 
staff, including Assistant Sergeant at Arms 
Frank Pataki, of the Hazleton detail of State 
police. 

Honorary escorts for Feldmann during the 
procession to the rostrum were Gen. Graves 
B. Erskine, U.S. Marine Corps, retired; and 
Brig. Gen. Don Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps. 
They were led by the Marine Corps color 
guard in dress blue uniforms. Following 
was a Marine Corps Drum and Bugle Corps 
from Camp Pendleton, Calif., which played 
the Marine Corps hymn as the ex-marine 
sergeant from Hazleton was installed. 

Others in the procession were led by cheer- 
ing members of the Pennsylvania delegation 
carrying their State banner and followed by 
delegates .from the other States including 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

Assistant/Sergeant at Arms Pataki was ac- 
corded the honor of escorting Feldmann and 
his wife, their nephew, Peter Fagan, and 
niece, Judy McKernan to the place of honor 
on the ballroom stage while television 
cameras whirred and flashbulbs popped. 

OUTLINE PLATFORM 


In his acceptance speech, Feldmann said 
that the theme of his administration for the 
VFW would be progress, responsibility, peace, 
and work for victory. 

He explained that veterans must realize 
that they have to work in peacetime just 
as hard as they fought in wartime for those 
things which they cherish. 

He continued that the approach to the 
various problems must be realistic and posi- 
tive. Among those projects he plans are 
establishment of a committee to examine 
the ever-growing problem of facilities in 
veteran’s hospitals, also to establish pro- 
grams and to continue those now in effect 
for youth activities such as baseball and 
other sports, Boy Scout work and American- 
ism programs. 

HITS DELINQUENCY 

Speaking of the veteran’s responsibility 

on community problems, he emphasized that 


. juvenile delinquency needs immediate atten- 


tion, “It is a responsibility of everyone in 
this room to fight this community blight. 
Men who know the horrors of war must do 
their utmost, to stamp out this cancerous 
menace.” 

Feldmann added the VFW will continue 
the people-to-people program which he 
originated and hoped to build ea new vil- 
lage for Korean war victims under the ‘very 
guns of the Communists. 

He said this year the VFW will take a 
leading role in the fight against international 
communism, adding that “we must be ever 
vigilant against those Communists who mas- 
querade as Americans.” 
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SILENT, CIVIL 


Speaking of the controversial visit to this 
country planned for Soviet boss Nikita Khru- 
shchev, the new commander-in-chief said 
to the delegates “let us be silent, but civil. 
Let us demonstrate that the VFW backs the 
President of the United States and at the 
same time let us show the Soviet leader that 
we Americans have a freedom to worship as 
we please by attending service in our own 
place of worship during his visit to this 
country.” 

He concluded with the assertion that he 
will work for victory, total victory in peace 
as we fought for it in war. 

As commander in chief of the VFW, Feld- 
mann will lead an organization of over 1,- 
300,000 members with 10,000 post and repre- 
senting four major conflicts. He is the third 
marine veteran to assume the top national 
office in the 60 years of the organization. 

Other officers elected were: Senior Vice 
Commander Ted C. Connell, Killeen, Tex., 
and Junior Vice Commander Robert E. Han- 
sen, St. Paul Minn. 

NOMINATES FELDMANN 


Making the nomination of Feldmann for 
commander in chief at the 60th annual VFW 
convention Thursday afternoon was former 
Gov. Ed Arn of Kansas. Arn is a justice 
of the Kansas Supreme Court. 

Seconding the nomination was Gen. 
Graves B. Erskine, USMC-retired, who is now 
an assistant to the Secretary of Defense. 

Judge Arn was introduced by John Pipa- 
rato, Easton, Pa., commander of the VFW’s 
Pennsylvania department. 


PRAISES HAZLETONIAN 


General Erskine, who was Feldmann’s 
commanding general during World War II, 
said of the ex-Marine sergeant that “Lou 
Feldmann’s long and illustrious record is 
indicative of what can be expected of him 
as commander in chief. I am confident he 
will fulfill the many responsibilities in a 
commendable manner and with great 


dignity.” 
HIGH SIGNIFICANCE 


The stature of the post to which Feldmann 
has been elected has grown to a point where 
it is becoming increasingly significant at two 
levels—international and community. 

As head of the 1,200,000-strong organiza- 
tion which has over 10,000 posts in the United 
States and territories, Feldmann will be a 
spokesman for an organization which uses 
its cumulatiye strength—based firmly in the 
grassroots of hometown .America to estab- 
lish, support and guide projects in the field 
of veterans’ welfare, charity, community 
service, and participation in governmental 
affairs. The VFW represents the new look, 
typical of our veterans’ groups which today 
exercise a responsible mandate from their 
members to speak out on matters of impor- 
tance in the fields of national defense, for- 
eign policy, education, welfare, etc. 

And on the community of the man whom 
the VFW members select as their comman- 
der in chief a spotlight of publicity is 
focused ‘during his tenure, since it is ob- 
vious that a man who can reach that pin- 
nacle must have a background of service to 
his own community. The eyes of those who 

the immensities of the VFW also 
will focus on his commander’s hometown. to 
see just what kind of a place produced such 
a leader. 
BREAK FOR HAZLETON 

For Greater Hazleton, this can prove to 
be one of its bigger breaks in this decade 
which saw the community fight up out of 
its economic doldrums and win renown with 
CAN-DO and other projects. 

Such national and international publicity 
already manifested at the 60th national con- 
vention in Los Angeles will be a great boon 
for the continued industrial development 
progress of Hazleton. 
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Indicative of the kind of attention the 
VFW commandership attracts is a partial list 
of the prominent people who have been 

of and callers on the Feldmanns at 
their suite here in the Statler Hilton Hotel. 

The guest list ranged from industrialists 
like Walter O. “Spike” Briggs, owner of De- 
trolt Lions, to four-star generals such as G. 
B. Erskine, assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense and a former commanding general of 
the U.S. Marine Corps. 

Others were C. D. Jackson, executive vice 
president of Time and Life, Robert Christen- 
berry, postmaster of New York City and for- 
mer state boxing commissioner, Jess Gorkin, 
editor, and Fred Blumenthal, Washington 
editor, of Parade magazine, William R. Dav- 
lin, Pennsylvania Commerce Secretary, Hugh 
O’Brien, the Wyatt Erp on TV, retired Gen. 
Pat Carney, former Congressman from 
New York, Maj. Gen. Robert Quinn, Chief of 
Army Information Services, Timothy Mur- 
phy, Boston financier, Sumner Whittier, di- 
rector of Veterans’ Administration. 

Prominent jurists such as Edward Arn, 
ex-Governor of Kansas, justice of Kansas Su- 
preme Court, and Judge John Dougherty, 
chief justice of Cook County, Chicago, also 
were guests with many other high ranking 
public and military officials. 

Assisting Feldmann and his wife Ann, as 
hosts for the reception were Dr. and Mrs. 
Leo Corazza, Freeland; Dr. Michael Matsko, 
McAdoo; Mary Capparell, Betty McKernan, 
George Chisnell, Dom Antonelli, Victor C. 
Diehm, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sacco, Trooper 
Frank Pataki, Judy McKernan, and Peter 
Fagan. 





New VFW CoMMANDER ATTENDED NIGHT 
ScHOOL, WorKED For LAW DEGREE 


A Hazleton attorney who once worked as a 
waiter, cook, chauffeur and hosiery salesman 
is the new national commander of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

Attorney Louis G, Feldmann was elevated 
to the post today at the national VFW- con- 
vention in Los Angeles just 5 days before his 
50th birthday. His election to the top VFW 
post in. the United States culminates an 
active career which has won him accolades 
from veterans and civic groups. 


WAS DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


His career has covered civic, industrial de- 
velopment, veteran and political fields and 
he served as Luzerne County district attor- 
ney from 1952 to 1956. 

He is presently one of the key figures in 
the affairs of CAN-DO, the organization 
which-is bringing new industry to this 


region. 
NATIVE OF WILKES-BARRE 


He was born in Wilkes-Barre, son of John 
T. and Jessica (Cole) Feldmann. The fam- 
ily resided in Wilkes-Barre, Forty Fort, and 
Kingston. He lived in Kingston until his 
graduation from high school. 

After graduation, he went to work in the 
Allentown area selling construction equip- 
ment. He then secured a job in Chester. 
During his high school days he held many 
jobs, including newsboy and office boy. 

In 1929 he entered night school at the 
University of Pennsylvania and worked days 
in a variety of jobs. In 1931 he secured a 
Coxe Scholarship and entered the univer- 
sity’s day school. Following his graduation 
he did graduate work at the university on 
& graduate scholarship. 

Feldmann taught for several months at 
the Penn Treaty High School in the first 
adult educational program in the United 
States, 

HELD OPA POSTS 
anon 1933 to 1942 he was employed as 
stores inspector, accountant and special in- 
vestigator for the Pennsylvania Liquor Con- 
trol Board. In 1942 he became associated 
with the Office of Price Administration at 
Pittsburgh where he was chief investigator. 


‘as department. commander in 1950. 
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In 1948 he graduated from the Duquesne 
University Law School, where he attended 
night school. 

He is married to the former Anne R. Mc~ 
Kernan, of Hazleton, and is a member of St. 
Gabriel's Church. 


SERVED IN MARINE CORPS 


Feldmann’s military career began on June 
9, 1943, as he enlisted as a private in the 
Marine Corps. In 1945 he went overseas 
where he served on the Mariana Islands and 
Guam. He was discharged in November 1945 
as a sergeant, having continuously refused 
@ commission. ‘ 

A month after returning to civilian life he 
joined Drake-Wear Post 589 in Hazleton. 
The following year he was elected post com- 
mander. The same year he was elected judge 
advocate of the Anthracite Counties Coun- 
cil, VFW, and in 1947 became the council’s 
commander. 

He also served as judge advocate for the 
1ith Pennsylvania District, VFW, judge ad- 
vocate for the Department of Pennsylvania, 
VFW, Department of Pennsylvania junior 
vice commander, senior vice commander, and 
He 
served as president of the Joint. Veterans’ 
Council of Pennsylvania, which includes all 
the major veterans organizations, chairman 
of the Loyalty Day Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Department, and chairman of the 
VFW National Loyalty Day Committee. 


RECEIVED CITATIONS 


In 1948 he received the Greater Hazleton 
Veterans Association award “in recognition 
of his service and devotion to the veterans 
of the region.” 

Other awards: 

Wilkes-Barre Lions Club, Red Cross cita- 
tion, Unico National, Hazleton Chapter No. 
1, Veterans of Foreign Wars national cita- 
tion for Americanism work and Loyalty Day, 
and an honorary life membership in the 
Hazleton Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


CIVIC ACTIVITIES 


His civic activities have included chairman 
of the Red Cross Fund campaign, cochair- 
man of General Solicitation of Industrial 
Development Drive- (Electric Auto-Lite), 
chairman of Civic Improvement Committee 
of Hazleton Chamber of Commerce, member 
of the President’s Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, member 
of the advisory board of the Salvation Army, 
member of the Catholic Charities, member 
of the Heart Association, member of the 
Hazleton Educational Council, member of 
State Veterans Reemployment Rights Com- 
mission, president of Joint State Veterans 
Council, past judge advocate of Marine Corps 
League, Department of Pennsylvania, mem- 
ber of the American Legion, member of the 
Catholic War Veterans, and national Ameri- 
canism chairman of the VFW. 

He is also a member of the Lower Luzerne 
County Bar Association, Wilkes-Barre Law 
and Library Association, Pennsylvania Bar 
Association, American Bar Association, Amer- 
ican Judicature Society, and Commercial 
Law League. 





An Open Letter to Khrushchev by Jess 
Gorkin, Editor of Parade Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. Presidont, I 


was very much impressed with an article 
entitled “An Open Letter to Nikita 
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Khrushchev,” which was contributed to 
the September 6, 1959, issue of Parade 
magazine by the editor of Parade, Mr. 
Jess Gorkin. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Gorkin’s article from Parade, 
which was published in the September 6 
issue of the Washington Post and Times 

ierld, be printed in the Appendix of the 

Recorp for the information of my col- 
leagues, especially in view of the debate 
in the Senate during recent days over 
Mr. Khrushchev’s forthcoming visit to 
the United States as the invited guest of 
President Eisenhower. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN OpeN LETTER TO NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV 

(By Jess Gorkin) 

All Americans, even those who did not 
welcome the invitation, are interested in 
your coming visit. We all want you to see 
us as we really are, to test for yourself the 
sinews of freedom. 

Communism has created a subterranean 
world of half-light, which apparently has 
distorted your image of us. Your speeches 
are burdened with misconceptions that we 
hope this trip will dispel. 

You have repeatedly declared that “the 
impoverishment of the proletariat is the 
law of capitalism.” We hope you will look 
around as you traverse our land. Notice 
the automobiles that choke our highways, 
the television antennas sprouting from our 
housetops, the stores swarming with shop- 
pers. Are these the fruits of poverty? 

If you doubt that all classes partake of 
our prosperity, you should break away from 
protocol and mingle with our common 
people. Visit our neighborhoods, inspect 
our homes, judge for yourself our living 
standard. Since most Americans keep tele- 
phones, you can open any telephone direc- 
tory, select a name at random and visit his 
home. You will find he lives better than 
his counterpart anywhere else in the world. 

You will be unable to avoid the newspapers, 
billboards, and radio-TV commercials that 
move the goods produced under capitalism. 
Such saturation advertising obviously is di- 
rected at a mass market. From this you can 
see how Capitalism depends upon widespread 
distribution of our national wealth. 

You will meet millionaires here. Ask them 
about their beginnings. You will be sur- 
prised how many started as humble workers. 
Any American can dream of becoming Presi- 
dent or a millionaire for there is no limit to 
individual progress. 

You may conclude that the dollar decides 
our fate, but it is merely the reward for work 
and skill. You may accuse us of being a na- 
tion of comfort seekers. True, overindul- 
gence is a national failing. We are con- 
stantly searching for ways to produce better 
goods in less time at cheaper cost, to make 
life more enjoyable. 

“The days of capitalism are numbered,” 
you have said. “Just as cells are constantly 
renewed in a living organism, so in society 
do old forms die and new, more progressive 
and advanced ones are born. Such a new 
form is the Communist society.” The Amer- 
ican system was born from the bloody tri- 
umph of our forefathers over despotism. Out 
of the wilderness they wrested a mighty civil- 
ization. Since those stirring days, we have 
met changing conditions with new ideas. 
Our economic growth has been matched by 
political and social progress. Now we face 
the future with boldness and imagination. 

You have been obliged to introduce co- 
nomic incentives into your own society. 
These are capitalistic roots, Mr. Khrushchev, 
but don’t be afraid. You can find out what 
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it’s like to be a capitalist yourself by purchas- 
ing a few shares in one of our great corpor- 
ations. Learn how your investment can earn 
dividends; attend a stockholders’ meeting; 
read the company reports mailed to you in 
Moscow. 

Our officials may try to steer you from 
labor strife. Don’t let them. Find out 
where a labor strike is taking place; insist 
upon going to the scene. Then meet with 
management; talk with the workers; sit down 
at the bargaining table. You will discover 
that labor strikes are not expressions of Marx- 
ism or class warfare. The twin pedestals 
upon which our labor-management struc- 
ture rests are the right of workers to earn 
good pay and the right of management to 
make a fair profit. 

Our success depends upon peace, not war, 
as you have so often charged. It is not true 
that “war is wanted by the big monopo- 
lists who make profits from the armaments 
race.” Any straight-talking industrialist 
will tell you that, in an age of intercon- 
tinental missiles and H-bombs, factories can 
be devastated. And without factories, there 
are no profits. 

Although our economy is geared for peace, 
we have not ignored the necessity for mili- 
tary preparedness. You will find little jus- 
tification for your boast that you “could 
crush the United States” with your bombs 
and missiles. We hope you see enough of 
our military strength to inject sober real- 
ism into future Kremlin assessments. 

You have been scornful of our two-party 
system of government, asserting that both 
political parties represent the same vested 
interests. We suggest you visit the Demo- 
cratic and Republican National Headquar- 
ters, and hear what the rival leaders say 
about each other. For an insight how our 
Government carries out the will of the peo- 
ple, stop by any Senator’s office and ask to 
read the mail from his constituents. 

Contrary to your charge that our papers 
print only “untruths and misinformation,” 
you will find that the press is totally free of 
any capitalistic censorship or Government 
interference. Read for yourself the criticism 
of government, conflicting views, and fac- 
tual reporting found in our newspapers. 

We don’t expect to convert you to capi- 
talism. But we hope you will see enough 
to judge the mood, temper, and ability of 
our people more accurately in the future. 
Our stake in peace is far too great for us 
to desire war or to capitulate if war is forced 
upon us. 

We do not ignore the hand of friendship. 
At various times in our history, the British, 
Spanish, Mexicans, Germans, Italians, and 
Japanese have been our mortal enemies. 
Now they are our friends. Our relations 
with the Soviet Union could also improve 
if both sides worked to make it possible. 





My True Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, in Con- 
gress, we often discuss the necessity for 
preserving our national security from 
external threats; however, the basic fac- 
tor which has made our country great, 
that of personal security, is frequently 
ignored. I refer to personal security 
developed through initiative, self-reli- 
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ance, and courage, the qualities that 
have enabled the United States to pro- 
gress so effectively. The future of our 
country will depend upon our national 
ability to complement the results 
achieved individually with effective ac- 
tion exercised by our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Miss Cynthia Peters, Maine’s repre- 
sentative in the junior chamber of com- 
merce’s “My True Security” contest, has 
effectively captured the concept of per- 
sonal security and its importance in our 
American way of life. In these days 
when Americans too often look for secu- 
rity above all else, Miss Peters points out 
that initiative and self-reliance are pre- 
requisites for individual progress. It 
follows that these same qualities are pre- 
requisites for national success as well. 

Maine people, generally, are genuinely 
proud of Cynthia’s contribution and I, 
particularly, representing her congres- 
sional district, deem it a great privilege 
to recognize her contribution by making 
her essay a part of the permanent Rec- 
orp of Congress: 

My True SECURITY 
(By Cynthia Peters) 
“His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man.” 4 


From the pen of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow flowed these well-known but powerful 
words. Have they any value or significance 
today? 

When these lines were written, they un- 
doubtedly expressed his feelings about life 
and the single man. His village blacksmith 
was an individual relying upon himself alone. 
He was dependent upon his own efforts and 
powers; he had complete confidence in his 
own efficiency and initiative and self-reli- 
ance. 

He achieved much, great and admirable, 
from his _ self-reliance—self-satisfaction, 
gratification, self-respect; yet not in an in- 
stant, not in an hour, not even in a year. 
He labored diligently; he built fortitude and 
character; he established standards and 
foundations; he applied his energy and dis- 
played it in the initiation of his actions. 

Although he “owed not any man,” some- 
where along the path of his youth, the vil- 
lage blacksmith must have been dependent 
upon someone other than himself. Per- 
haps, his mother or his father or his nearby 
friend taught him about life and its enorm- 
ity; about people, friends, or enemies; about 
his duty to himself and to mankind. There, 
somewhere, he was taught and he learned 
and he applied his knowledge and skill, 
building for Mimself, a sound security. 

We, too, you and I, must find personal 
security. Yet without the accompaniment of 
initiative and self-reliance, it can never be 
attained. To be personally secure, one must 
believe in his own thoughts and principles 
and trust that what is true for him is true 
for all people. Security is inevitable when 
one relies upon the integrity of his own mind 
and upon the safety of his own methods. 
One must stand firmly implanted in his self- 
trust and escape from all imitation and 
mockery. Be the man without the crutch, 
support yourself. 

Self-reliance builds the leader, not the 
follower; initiative leads to success, not to 
failure. Nothing can bring you or me peace 
and security but the possession of self-reli- 
ance and the spontaneous drive of initiative. 





1“Village Blacksmith,” Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 
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“It is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live 
after our own; but the great man is he who, 
in the midst of the crowd, keeps with per- 
fect sweetness the independence of soli- 
tude.”? With these immortal words of Em- 
erson ringing in our ears, let us lay our 
firm foundations for a safe, but powerful, 
true security. 


? From “Self-Reliance,” Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. 





The Democrats and the President’s Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 5 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial from the Arkansas Gazette, en- 
titled “The Democrats and the Presi- 
dent’s Veto.” 

I endorse the editorial’s view that the 
issue of party identity and responsibility 
is the gravest threat facing our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Arkansas Gazette, Sept. 4, 1959] 

THE DEMOCRATS AND THE PRESIDENT’S VETO 


It has been remarked, by us,.and now by 
others, that the 86th Congress “belongs,” 
properly speaking, to House Republican 
Leader CuarLes A. HaLtecK, of Indiana. Al- 
though like thinkers in his party were’“mowed 
down in windrows in the 1958 congressional 
elections, and although Mr. Hauteck himself 
barely survived, it is the minority spokesman 
from Indiana who has most effectively given 
his impress’ to this Congress, and who may 
well be remembered longest for it. 

However, if it is not too late to switch 
nominations we’d like to put forward the 
name of Representative A. S. HERLONG, the 
Florida Democrat, as a symbol of the 86th 
Congress. It was A. S. Hertone who first 
voted to override President Eisenhower’s 
veto of the rivers and harbors bill—and then 
switched his vote to “present,” thereby insur- 
ing that the veto would be sustained. This, 
in our view, has become painfully representa- 
tive of the present-day American political 
scene and of the Congress, in particular. 

The touted Democratic 86th Congress has 
been present, but that is about all. 

Looking at the last-minute changes of 
signals which upheld the Presidential veto of 
the water projects bill by a vote of 138 to 274 
(with 1 more vote needed to override), it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that. a 
number of Democratic Members of the House 
were as interested as President Eisenhower 
himself in preserving his record of never 
having had a veto overturned. Why this 
should be so is a question that we will leave 
to the Democratic Members concerned and 
to the party’s leadership in the House : 

Representative HERLONG’s nonvote on a 
critical party issue was, then, a symptom 
rather than a cause. 

Our objections to the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
for example, have not been so much over its 
contents as against the manner of its pas- 
sage. 

There was a time, and not so long ago, 
when if a President wanted a bill such as 
Landrum-Grifin, he would have cam- 


paigned for it, proposed it formally in an 
early state of the Union message, and fought 
for its passage, getting the votes where he 
could, but concentrating his fight along 
party lines. He would not have waited until 
the final months of his final term and then 
Jumped abroad a hybrid concoction brought 
forth by a hydra-headed but essentially 
formless bipartisan coalition. 

The temptation now is great to support 
Senator McCLe.uan, of Arkansas, and Sen- 
ator Srennis, of Mississippi, in their move 
to attach a rivers and harbors rider to the 
foreign aid bill as a retaliatory gesture. But 
this is what the antiforeign aid Republican 
leaders in Congress (as distinct from the 
President) have wanted all along, and there 
is the fact that the national security might 
be hurt by such a maneuver. In a sim- 
ilar fashion, Senator Kratinc, of New York, 
charging southern foot dragging on civil 
rights legislation, has sought to attach a 
civil rights rider to a peanut acreage bill. 

Such circumnavigations of what ought to 
be separate, straightforward issues might ap- 
pear to work for a time, but not for the 
long haul. Even so, the American people, 
according to a recent Gallup poll, appear 
rather to like the idea of a Government per- 
manently divided between the two major 
parties—with the inevitable blurring of ma- 
jor public issues and the consequent diffi- 
culty in fixing political responsibility. 

It may well be that this issue of party 
identity and party responsibility is the sin- 
gle gravest threat facing our democratic in- 
stitutions, larger in the gravity of its impli- 
cations than civil rights, labor racketeering, 
national defense, or what-have-you, 





Improved Soil Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
soil bank law passed by Congress has 
been a distinct advantage to the farm 
economy and, more important than that, 
to the economy of our country. Unless 
our farmers have good soil in which to 
raise food for our people, they cannot 
and will not be properly fed. Therefore, 
it is important for us in the Congress to 
give attention to the important area and 
especially as it relates to the conserva- 
tion. Recently. editorials appeared in 
the Wallaces Farmer and the Des Moines 
Register which dwell on this subject and 
I think it would be very worthwhile for 
my colleagues to read and study. I, 
therefore, insert them in the Recorp: 

[From Wallaces Farmer] 
Improvep Sor. BANK 

The revised conservation reserve program 
promises to be one of the most efficient farm 
adjustment plans yet devised. 

By efficient, we mean that the tax money 
being spent will achieve its purpose. It goes 
to farmers, not to grain warehousemen and 
processors. And it goes to farmers who defi- 
nitely help other farmers by reducing or 
completely ending their farm operation. 
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The changes in the reserve for next year 
eliminate most of the objections that 
have been raised—without seriously hurting 
the overall program. City investors can no 
longer buy run down farms and rent them 
to the Government. 

No longer can people rent State, city, or 
other publicly owned land and put it in the 
soil bank. Even the clamor of businessmen 
that small towns in fringe farming areas 
would dry up has been met. No more than 
25 percent of any one county may now be 
retired. - 

The bidding scheme for accepting applica- 
tions will stretch the available money as far 
as possible. Only those in best position to 
retire land are likely to bid low enough to 
get their application accepted this year. 

Only one problem remains—not enough 
money has been appropriated to retire the 
land needed to balance production with cur- 
rent demand. A halfway measure won't do 
the job—it will only draw more criticism 
from the nonfarm front. 





[From the Des Moines Register, 
Aug. 29, 1959] 


Sor.-BaNkK ADVANTAGES 


The Federal soil-bank program has been 
pretty small-scale so far. It hasn’t affected 
total farm output very much. Only the 
poor land is placed under contract to keep 
it out of production. Moreover, farmers 
often can increase production on the remain- 
ing land in crops by use of fertilizer and 
more intensive methods. 

But removing land from crops by renting 
it to the Government in the soil bank does 
have some effect in holding production down, 
in the short run, at least. It thus works in 
the direction of easing the surplus problem. 

Unlike the acreage-allotment program, the 
soil-bank program removes the land com- 
pletely from production for 3 to 10 years. 
Under allotments, farmers often have been 
able to substitute other crops on the allotted 
acreage. For example, farmers have been 
permitted to grow feed crops on land taken 
out of cotton, corn, and wheat. Often this 
meant no reduction in total output and may 
have even increased it by inducing better 
rotations and better-balanced livestock-feed 
supplies. 

Another advantage of the soil bank is that 
it tends to save the Government money on 
price-support operations. The Department 
of Agriculture has calculated that the con- 
servation reserve program saved the Govern- 
ment about $700 million in price-support 
costs in the 3 years 1957, 1958, and 1959. 

This calculation is based on an estimate 
of the quantities of price-supported com- 
modities that would have been grown on the 
land if it had not been in the soil bank. 
In 1959, the Department estimated, farmers 
would have grown 143 million bushels of corn 
on land which is in the soil bank. The 
price-support costs to the Government for 
this much corn, including storage, transpor- 
tation, etc., would have been $249 million. 

This cost is based on the cost of acquisi- 
tion of the corn minus the estimated returns 
to the Government from domestic and 
export sales of surpluses. Obviously, this 
method of figuring costs leaves something to 
be desired. Not all the supply of a com- 
modity is sold to the Government, even in 
the case of corn, where all producers are 
eligible. 

Nevertheless, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has a point. A given expenditure on 
the soil bank would not be wholly an addi- 
tion to total farm-subsidy costs, since it 
would tend to reduce price-support costs. 

Price-support spending often tends to 
worsen the problem it is intended to allevi- 
ate by encouraging farmers to produce more 
of the teed crop. Solil-bank 
payments tend to encourage farm adjust- 
ment—by making it possible for some farm- 
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ers to reduce farming operations and take 
off-farm jobs and for others to retire from 
farming altogether. 

Would it not be sensible, therefore, to 
greatly increase the soil-bank program in 
the next few years and make it the primary 
instrument of farm-income support and 
resource adjustment? 





Address by Hon. Ben Arnold, Member, 
Arizona State Senate, Before 38th 
Annual Conference, Western Associa- 
tion of State Highwzy Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Ben Arnold, a member of the 
Arizona State Senate from Pinal County, 
addressed the 38th annual conference of 
the Western Association of State High- 
way Officials at Billings, Mont. on June 
24, 1959. I think his speech is most 
provocative. It is one which all Senators 
should read, particularly those who come 
from the Western States, for which the 
interstate highway bill is creating many 
problems. 

I call attention, for instance, to one 
statement which Senator Arnold made: 

Certainly the superhighways are wonder- 
ful devices to serve mankind. But man has 
other needs—he must find access to and 
from his neighbor’s home, from his farm to 
market, from his community to the neigh- 
boring town. 


Throughout his speech, Senator Arnold 
speaks of the problems with which we in 
the West are confronted. We in the 
West have not sought interstate high- 
ways, but only better highways to serve 
our own people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, that Senator Arnold’s address be 
prin in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sprecu spy Hon. Ben ARNOLD, MEMBER, ARI- 
zona State SENATE, From Pinal COUNTY, 
BEeroreE THE 38TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION STATE HIGHWAY 
OFFICIALS, BILLInGs, Mont., JUNE 24, 1959 
Mr. Chairman, delegates to this 38th an- 

nual conference of the Western Association 
of State Highway Officials, guests, and 
friends. I am most grateful for this oppor- 
tunity of discussing with you one of our 
mutual problems. 

It is certainly a privilege and pleasure to 
be here in Billings, Mont., today, and to ex- 
perience firsthand the association with you 
men who are performing one of the most 
notable tasks of the 20th century. I can 
think of no assignment more important for 
the public welfare of these United States 
than that of building and planning the 
roadways of tomorrow. 

I feel humble indeed to have been in- 
vited to this conference and to speak for a 
few minutes on a subject which I know is 
of Interest to you all. 
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At the risk of being facetious, I would 
like to say first off that I wish right now 
I had the powers of a Houdini and could 
transfix, for a moment, the picture I make 
here on this platform. For, with that pow- 
er, I would hastily put together for my- 
self a montage, if you :please, in which I 
would include Solomon, of course, for his 
vast wisdom; Cordell Hull, for his great di- 
plomacy, and Lady Justice with her pictur- 
esque scales and then, and only then, per- 
haps I could speak adequately on the sub- 
ject assigned me: “How can we maintain 
the confidence of our legislatures?” 

A wise man once said that “only the 
builders are truly in communion with crea- 
tion.” Certainly, you and I can find litile 
satisfaction in our lives beyond that which 
can be measured by what we have con- 
tributed to the total good of our society and 
the service of our fellow men, and you who 
have built and maintained our highway sys- 
tem can take pride in your accomplishment. 

The very fact that this subject has 
aroused sufficient concern to be included on 
the agenda of this meeting would, I sug- 
gest, indicate the existence of a serious 
problem. 

This assignment is both a challenge and 4 
responsibility for me but I would be less 
than honest with you, or with myself, if I 
refused to squarely face the implications in 
the subject title assigned to me. 

Let me assure you I’m not an expert of any 
kind. I’m not a professional politician. I 
operate a business in a small town—a town 
small enough that my neighbor’s needs and 
problems are communicated to me on 2 
daily basis. And I serve in a State where the 
population is still relatively small, and all 
that I have to say to you today is no more 
than the voice of one man, the thoughts and 
opinions of Ben Arnold. 

No man can rightly claim that his opin- 
ions adequately and completely express the 
opinions or beliefs of any group or any or- 
ganization. Ben Arnold, a State senator, 
cannot separate his thinking and his beliefs 
from those of Ben Arnold, the businessman 
in a small community. For we are each of 
us individuals, reflecting in our personali- 
ties, and our opinions no more than our own 
experience. 

I would suggest the very title of this talk 
is ambiguous. How ¢an we, the officials in- 
volved in the building of roads and the 
awarding: of road contracts, maintain the 
confidence of the legislature? 

I would submit to you that a member of a 
legislature in any of your States is not, and 
must not be, regarded as an individual who, 
when he sits in the legislative halls, becomes 
one personality, and when he operates his 
business or follows his profession in his 
home community, becomes another person- 
ality. . 

And I would suggest that if there be a 
problem of maintaining the confidence of the 
legislature, then that problem is more truly 
represented in a statement which would not 
attempt to narrow or confine the field. 

Members of the legislature are elected, 
and if they be good members of the legisla- 
ture, they will reflect and mirror the opin- 
ions and the thinking of their constituents. 
And this problem, truly defined, is not one 
of merely maintaining the confidence of the 
legislature; rather it is a problem of main- 
taining adequate communication with all 
of the residents of a State. 

Gentlemen, in these days of tremendous 
progress, these days of tremendous demands 
on those who govern, confidence is a big and 
weighty word. It is premised on results and 
lasts only so long as the results are pleasing 
to those who seek to use it. 

And if such a problem exists, then I would 
suggest it has its genesis in the prevailing 
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pressure of our times which has, of necessity, 
in some instances, built a barrier which has 
prevented adequate communication, which 
has served to isolate professional thinking 
in every field. 

You highway builders deal with substantial 
sums of money. You are preoccupied by the 
technical requirements of your assignment. 
You are, I suspect, frequently absorbed in 
your jobs to the exclusion of all other in- 
terests. Now the highway construction prob- 
lems enjoy, in many States, a special type of 
revenue, and the Federal-aid projects and 
the Interstate Highway Systems receive con- 
siderable financial assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government. But if there is a State 
highway engineer in this audience wh» at this 
moment doesn’t honestly need more money 
than is currently available, then I would say 
that gentleman is enjoying a uniquely fa- 
vorable situation. 

Now the interests of the people are not 
antagonistic to the interests of the highway 
builders. This statement may cause some 
of you to raise your eyebrows in disbelief. 
You may remember a particularly painful 
session; you may have experienced the bitter 
community rivalries which enter into high- 
way locations. I sometimes suspect that 
the members of the Arizona State Legislature 
spend some of their time feeling like the 
shuttlecock in a badminton game—batted 
back and forth by the intense partisanship 
of residents of rival communities, and the 
highway commission. 

You and I are not so naive as to believe 
that everyone in our growing areas will 
ever be completely satisfied with any gov- 
ernmental decision. 

But the problem, as I view it, is one of 
mutual understanding and this will never 
be achieved unless, and -until, there is a 
mutual trust. 

If you and I are arrayed on the opposite 
sides of a question, and I view you with 
suspicion, and you regard me with distrust, 
we have created a situation which can never 
be resolved. 

You people who are engaged in planning 
and building our highways in your respec- 
tive states are seeking the kind of con- 
fidence which is measured by public ac- 
ceptance of your Official decisions. 

You want to be assured that these de- 
cisions will, for the most part, be accepted 
and supported by the people who are elected 
to represent their fellow citizens in your 
State legislatures. 

All of us, no matter what our station, no 
matter how humble our occupation, as in- 
dividuals, are eager for the approbation. of 
our fellow citizens. We are disturbed and 
concerned when our actions, which we be- 
lieve to be well motivated, are met with 
sneering criticism. And let me assure you— 
you gentlemen have no monopoly on this 
type of destructive condemnation. 

I can tell you for a fact that most men 
and women elected to public office are con- 
stantly subjected to criticism. 

In the last 35 years in this land of ours 
it has become fashionable to be cynical, to 
suspect and to believe that those who hold 
public office, either by election or by appoint- 
ment, are motivated primarily by a desire to 
feather their own nests. - 

The professional debunkers have been so 
successful in their attempts to downgrade 
American traditions that you and I must 
realize patriotism is regarded by some people 
as a corny emotion. The great leaders of this 
nation, past and present, are constantly sub- 
jected to snide criticism—to the well- 
planned jabs of the know-it-alls who profess 
to read into very public act an evil motiva- 
tion. 

You and I have inherited this situation, 
and it will never improve so long as we 
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merely hold meetings and lament the sad- 
ness of our situation. 

We can counter with bitter, intemperate 
criticism in reply. We can dismiss these 
things as the outbursts of selfish men. We 
can say the public is dumb or uninformed 
or apathetic, and let it go at that. 

We can enlist with those cynics who pro- 
fess to recognize a hidden, selfish motive 
in every act of a governmental agency. 

We can promote and develop an open 
warfare between the Members of the legis- 
lature and the administrators of our high- 
ways. But this is the course of destruction 
and ruin. , 

What, then, is the alternative? / 

I would suggest that first of all you and 
I must grant to the other individuals with 
whom we must deal the same charity .of 
honest motivation which we like to main- 
tain for ourselves. 

There will be differences of opinion. But 
let us not dismiss an honest difference of 
opinion with the charge that the propo- 
nent of the opposite course is guilty-of selfish 
motivation. When questions are asked 
which seem to imply by their phrasing a 
suspicion of our actions and our motives, 
we can resist the natural human reaction to 
respond in kind, and instead, make a full 
and frank disclosure of all the factors in- 
volved. 

Now I know that these decisions which 
affect the future of your State, the welfare 
of your people, are never arrived at easily 
or simply. They don’t come down from 
some Mount Olympus in a neatly pack- 
aged form, They should be arrived at after 
an agony of indecision, after a careful in- 
spection of all the facts, after a weighing of 
alternative possibilities. 

And I would suggest that if we are to 
maintain the confidence of our fellow men, 
we must be willing to share with them every 
fact, every possibility, every alternative, and 
we must their suggestions as an hon- 
est attempt -to help us solve our problems. 

With the development of the Federal 
Interstate Highway System, many com- 
munities in our Western States are threat- 
ened with what they believe may be eco- 
nomic ruin as a result of the rerouting of 
a present highway. 

In my State this problem of small city 
bypass has assumed enormous proportions, 
and the people involved believe they are 
fighting for their economic existence. The 
gas station operator who puts his pumps by 
the side of the road when there was only 
a trickle of traffic. ‘The motel operator who 
built his units in advance of the needs of 
the traveling public. The ‘small towns 
whose merchants believe much of their pros- 
perity is dependent upon the highway 
traffic—I would suggest these people are en- 
titled to share with you all the problems of 
highway relocation. 

These individuals can only look to their 
legislators, Ser and to their civic 
organizations for support. They can’t pass 
the buck as some highway commissions 
have done, and blame the relocation on the 
Federal agency. And the members of your 
legislature who represent these areas would 


communities to go unanswered. 

Too often for the design engineer, the 
area of concern becomes a matter of dis- 
tance and topography. To the engineer 
planning a better tomorrow, it is entirely 
logical to him to select the most direct pos- 
sible route and it is probably inevitable that 
in this forward progress some communities 


will suffer. But when their pleas are ig- 


nored, when their requests for a 
denied, when their 


viewpoint is 
as merely an expression of selfish interest, 
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then I would suggest there has been opened 
a breach between the highway builders and 
the people which will never heal unless and 
until there is a recognition of mutual inter- 
est and a reconciliation of divergent view- 
points which perhaps must inevitably be- 
come a com 

Perhaps a simple answer to the question 
you and I are discussing today would be to 
say that highway commissions and highway 
departments need better public relations— 
I have refrained from using this phrase so 
far because too frequently the term ‘public 
relations” merely means the employment of 
slick techniques to confuse or persuade the 
other fellow that the decision you have al- 
ready made is really the right one. 

High priced publicity men in an organized 
campaign of newspaper stories, surrounded 
by all the trappings of the pageantry of 
press-agentry, is a paltry substitute for 
public understanding; and I would submit 
that what is required to solve this situation 
is not public relations, but public under- 
standing. 

As an elected member of the legislature 
of my State, I am constantly at the com- 
mand of my constituents. My first respon- 
sibilities.are to a certain number of people 
in a certain geographical area. I must ac- 
count for my stewardship every day of my 
life, for as long as I serve in this capacity 
I belong to these people. 

Am I wrong as a representative of these 
people to repeat the questions they have 
asked of me when impending decisions re- 
garding highways concern them? 

Is it wrong for a State senator or a mem- 
ber of the house of representatives to use 
his talents and his ability to defend and 
protect the interests and the welfare of the 
people who elected him? 

Every constituent in my county feels, and 
justifiably so, that I represent him and his 
particular interest. Should I fail to do so, 
I should be remiss in my oath of office. 

Does this then postulate a situation which 
is impossible of solution? I think not. But 
it is a situation impossible of solution ynless 
there can be mutual trust, mutual under- 

, and a mutual willingness to con- 
sider the other fellow's point of view and to 
effect a compromise which will provide the 
greatest good for the greatest number, and 
do the least injury to the citizens who are 
adversely affected. 

In the past several years, the interest and 
the publicity in the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem has, in a large measure, removed pri- 
mary and secondary road projects from the 
front pages of the local newspapers. 

Certainly the superhighways are wonder- 
ful devices to serve mankind. But man has 
other needs—he must find access to and 
from his neighbor’s home, from his farm to 
market, from his community to the neigh- 

town. 

Does it then seem so strange that men 
and women whose first concern may involve 
these primary and secondary roads should 
feel their interest is being neglected? 

Let me make it clear—I am not accusing 
you gentlemen of neglecting this primary 
and road interest, but I am saying 
that the public emphasis on the superhigh- 
way has operated in such a way as to cre- 
ate the impression in many areas of a great 
lack of concern for the primary and sec- 
ondary road users. 

Everywhere in our world today individual 
liberty 1s.diminishing. Freedom is under 
constant assault. The concentration of 
a constantly operates against the dignity 

man. 


The very bigness of some of our projects 
defies comprehension. Certainly no high- 
way engineer has time to visit 
citizen, 
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Certainly no highway commission could 
find the hours to discuss and debate every 
decision with all of the individual citizens 
who express an interest in highway bullding. 

As our highway departments increase in 
size, as your task becomes greater, and your 
staffs become larger, there is that inevitable 
removal and separation from the people who, 
in the final analysis, will use the roads you 
build and will pay for them. 

Bigness has many penalties. I suspect its 
greatest liability is to be found in this in- 
evitable separation and, in such a climate of 
remote authority, arbitrary decisions are 
possible. 

In moments of impatience, we who are 
convinced of the logic and justice of our 
position are tempted to regard questions as 
criticism, to avoid or evade responsibility by 
attributing a decision to some other agency 
or some other operational group. 

Our world today stands divided. On the 
one hand, the advocates of the totalitarian 
philosophy proclaim that dictatorial deci- 
sions are more efficient. They support the 
theory that most individuals are either 
incapable or indifferent and, therefore, the 
voice of the individual must be discounted. 

This is the philosophy expressed today by 
the Marxian materialists—but here in this 
great land of ours we still proclaim the 
importance of the individual, and despite 
the errors and mistakes of the past 35 years, 
we still operate a representative form of gov- 
ernment. 

This may not be the most efficient govern- 
mental system. This may not be the most 
economical governmental system. But for 
free men there can never be any other ac- 
ceptable course. 

And you and I who believe in the freedom 
of the individual, in the right of public 
expression,.in the principles of representa- 
tive government, are confronted with the 
responsibility of meeting each new~ prob- 
lem with a firm declaration of that basic 
faith. 

And I would say to you who are members 
of highway commissions, or members of the 
staffs of highway commissions, that you will 
maintain or regain the confidence of your 
legislatures when you grant to them the 
same trust that you would like to receive 
from them, when you speak to them of your 
problems with the same frankness you would 
elicit from them. 

When you recognize the divergent pres- 
sures, and the sincere conflicts of interest 
which at times may compel them to adopt 
@ position which opposes the official position 
of your commission. 

Let us then, each of us, meet good faith 
with good faith. Let us devote some of our 
time and talents to the consideration of 
the other fellow’s position, and, above: all, 
let us resist the temptation to dismiss ques- 
tions as criticisms and creatures of evil mo- 
tive. 

The highway into the future must be built, 
and we in America will build this highway, 
not alone with concrete and asphalt and 
steel, but the highway we build must serve 
more than the vehicular traffic. It must be 
more than a magnificent engineering achieve- 
ment, for it will be built with the blood and 
the labor and the savings and the ingenuity 
and the genius of all America; and it will 
provide a pathway to freedom or a turnpike 
to slavery. Our children and their children 
and generations unborn will judge what we 
build, not by the alinement of a curve or the 
placement for a bridge or the total mileage, 
but by its usefulness as an instrument for 
the progress of the people of this land. 

Gentlemen, more than almost any other 
professional group, you will shape the future. 
Let us build for the progress of free 
men, based upon a mutuality of understand- 
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ing and respect, recognizing the rights of in- 
dividuals to voice and maintain differences 
of opinion. Let us bring to every problem 
an openminded wil to share with 
each other the problem of a decision. 

When you are tempted to strike out blindly 
at those unreasonable fellows in the State 
legislature, please keep this in mind. 

For all our failures, and for all our in- 
effectiveness, for all of our preoccupation 
with our own small worlds, we are together 
enlisted in a project to build a better Amer- 
ica; to preserve that great legacy of freedom 
and independence and individuality which 
we have received. 

To provide greater opportunity so that 
we maye make progress in transportation 
and science and the arts and the professions, 
to the end that all who live in this land may 
enjoy a greater realization of that purpose 
for which man was created. 





Clif Stratton Writes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been written about the Khru- 
shchev visit—and much has been said 
over the airwaves. We get many letters 
pro and con on this visit. Many of those 
who write commending this Visit seem 
to do so on deep religious beliefs—that 
we should forgive and love our enemy. 

To those persons I commend the fol- 
lowing article written by a longtime res- 
ident of Washington, D.C., and as a 
noted political writer for the late Sena- 
tor Arthur Capper of Kansas—who 
served 30 years in the Senate. 

Clif Stratton writes: 

Ouir STRATTON WRITES 


Welcome, Nikita? 

Second Book of Kings, 20: 

“12. At that time Berodachbaladan, the 
son of Baladam, king of Babylon, sent let- 
ters and a present to Hezekiah: for he had 
heard that Hezekiah had been sick. 

“13. And Hezekiah hearkened unto them, 
and shewed them all the house of his pre- 
cious stones, the silver and the gold, and 
the spices, and the precious ointment, and 
all the house of his armour, and all that 
was found in his treasures: there was noth- 
ing in his house, nor in his dominion, that 
Hezekiah shewed them not. 

“14. Then came Isaiah the prophet unto 
King Hezekiah, and said unto him, ‘What 
said these men? and from whence came 
they unto thee?’ And Hezekiah said, ‘They 
are come from a far country, even from 
Babylon.’ 

“15. And he said, ‘What have they seen in 
thy house?’ And Hezekiah answered, ‘All the 
things that are in mine house have they 
seen; there is nothing among my treasures 
that I have not shewed them:’ 

“16. And Isaiah said unto Hezekiah, ‘Hear 
the word of the Lord, 

“**"Behold the days come, that all that is 
in thine house, and that which thy fathers 
have laid up in store unto this day, shall be 
caarried into Babylon: nothing shall be left,” 
saith the Lord.’” 

The more it changes, the more itis the 
same, 
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Memorial to Judge William Lewis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, even in the 
rush of these closing days of our 1959 
session of the 86th Congress, I would 
like to take this opportunity to 
memorialize one of our former Members 
who served briefly in 1948, Judge Wil- 
liam Lewis of London, Ky., and who rep- 
resented my district in the U.S..Congress 
during that year and who has now 
passed out of this mortal life at the age 
of 90 years at his home in Kentucky, on 
August 8, 1959, after a lingering illness 
of several years’ duration. 

I knew Judge Lewis during the days of 
his maturity as a lawyer and a judge and 
as a public figure in southeastern Ken- 
tucky. He was always kind, affable, con- 
genial, and courteous. Never did I see 
him in anger or exhibiting a spirit of 
vindictiveness toward his fellow man. He 
was a scholarly man and one of the 
ablest lawyers down in my part of Ken- 
tucky. He understood the mountain 
people and their homespun philosophy 
and their humble origin. He himself 
had the same philosophy and origin, for 
he came from the humblest of the hum- 
ble. Although his fill-in term of service 
was very brief, yet he must have im- 
pressed quite a few Members of this body 
with his native ability and his pleasing 
personality because several who served 
with him have inquired about him since 
I became a Member of Congress. 

Judge Lewis’ career in public service 
covered half a century. For 18 years he 
had been judge of the same circuit— 
made up of Clay, Laurel, and Jackson 
Counties. 

His son, Ray C. Lewis, London, served 
later the same district as circuit judge. 

On April 24, 1948, he was elected to 
Congress to serve out the remainder of 
the term of the late John M. Robsion, Sr. 
This was in the strongly Republican 
Ninth District, which is now the Eighth. 

The Democratic Party leaders made 
one attempt to nominate a candidate, 
but were prevented by a flood from hold- 
ing a scheduled convention. So only 
write-in votes opposed Judge Lewis in 
the special election. He won easily. 

But he had had a much harder time in 
the deadlocked nominating convention 
on April 2, 1948, at London. County 
chairmen and chairwomen from the 17 
counties in the district voted to select 
a nominee. Thirty-two people voted and 
17 votes were needed for the nomination. 

Five men were placed in the race, but 
after several ballots there were 15 votes 
for Lewis, 15 for John M. Robsion, Jr., 
son of the late Congressman, and 2 for 
Charles L. Seale, Booneville. 

The tally remained unchanged for 
three ballots. Judge Lewis was backed by 
former Gov. Simion Willis’ faction of 
the party. 
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After the seventh ballot the younger 
Robsion withdrew. He said, 

It is harmful to the party to continue this 
deadlock. While we all have our personal 
ambitions, there-comes a time when some- 
body has to give. 


On the eighth ballot, Judge Lewis won 
with 27 votes to 4 for Seale. 

Mr. Robsion later moved to Louisville 
and was elected to Congress from the 
Third District and is the GOP nominee 
for Governor this year. 

Judge Lewis did not seek reelection in 
the fall of 1948. 

He was born in Perry County, Ky., on 
September 22, 1868. He was educated 
in public schools in Perry and Leslie 
Counties and in Hyden High School and 
Laurel County Seminary.. A private 
tutor taught him law. 

In 1890 he became Leslie County 
sheriff. He was named Leslie County 
school superintendent in 1894. In 1899 
he was elected to the Kentucky General 
Assembly. 

From 1903 to 1909 he was Common- 
wealth’s attorney in the 27th judicial dis- 
trict. He served as circuit judge of that 
district from 1909 to 1921, and from 
1927 to 1933. 

Survivors include his Wife; the son, 
Judge Ray Lewis; and a daughter. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend to the 
family and many friends and relatives 
of Judge Lewis my deepest sympathy in 
the loss of this well-loved man and able 
leader from my part of Kentucky. 





Congressman Moore To Tour District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as this 
session of Congress draws to a close, we 
all are looking forward to an oppor- 
tunity to return to our respective States 
and visit and talk with the people whom 
we have the honor to represent here in 
the Congress. 

Inasmuch as the First Congressional 
District of West Virginia is only an 
hour’s time from Washington by modern 
air travel, I have made every effort to 
spend as much time in my district even 
while the Congress was in session. This 
has permitted me to better help and 
assist the people in my district and has 
given me a better than average knowl- 
edge of conditions in West Virginia and 
how the folks back home feel on par- 
ticular legislative issues. Also, through- 
out the session, I have maintained an 
office in the district to better serve my 
constituents, and I have made a great 
many personal appearances and 
speeches in the seven counties which I 
represent. However, the -limited time 
which I have been able to spend in my 
district has not permitted me to travel 
about as much as I would like, and to 
talk with persons who have problems on 
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which I, as their Congressman, might be 
of assistance. Consequently, I am look- 
ing forward to adjournment as a time 
when I might visit each community and 
hold regular office hours during which 
time persons might drop in to say hello 
or to sit down and discuss specific 
problems. 

In preparation for these annual visits 
in each community, I have made ar- 
rangements for office space in various 
courthouses, post offices, and other civic 
buildings where it will be convenient to 
meet and privately discuss problems 
with individuals, who might want to see 
me. The following schedule has been ar- 
ranged and in each instance the time 
shown is local time in the particular 
community: 

Tuesday, September 29, Hancock 
County: 10 a.m. to noon, courthouse, 
New Cumberland; p.m. to 5p.m., post 
office building, Weirton. 

Wednesday, September 30, Brooke 
County: 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., court- 
house, Wellsburg. 

Thursday, October 1, Ohio County: 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., fourth floor, post 
office building, Wheeling. 

Tuesday, October 6, Taylor County: 
930 a:.m. to 4:30 p.m., post office build- 
ing, Grafton. 

Wednesday, October 7, Marion County: 
9:30 am. to 5 p.m., courthouse, Fair- 
mont. 

Thursday, October 8, Wetzel County: 
9:30 a.m. to 12 noon, courthouse, New 
Martinsville; 1 p.m. to 4 p.m., city hall, 
Hundred. 

Wednesday, October 14, Marion 
County: 9:30 a.m. to 12 noon, post office, 
Farmington; 1:30 to 4:30 p.m., city hall, 
Rivesville. 

Inasmuch as my district office is sit- 
uated in Moundsville and is open to the 
general public 6 days a week, I have 
scheduled no courthouse visit for 
Moundsville but my constituents from 
that area are invited to present any prob- 
lems they may have at any time to me 
personally in my district office. 

These visits in the various cities and 
towns are as informal as we can possibly 
make them, and workers, businessmen, 
and housewives are urged to drop by for 
a chat. No appointments are necessary 
and all persons are welcome to come as 
“they are” to see and visit with their 
Congressman. I hope the tour this year 
will be as successful as it was last year 
when we had several hundred people each 
day stop by our “mobile” office to let me 
know their feelings on various matters. 

As I have stated, my district office, lo- 
cated in the Mercantile Bank Building 
in Moundsville, is open 6 days a week to 
serve the residents of the First Congres- 


sional District. When I am out of the 


office on official business, there is always 


.@ competent member of my staff avail- 


able to answer questions or assist persons 
with their problems. I always welcome 
having my friends call upon me when- 
ever my services might be of particular 
assistance, 
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The Farm Problem Must Be Attacked on 
Many Fronts 
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* or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
dates of July'7, 8, 9, 20, and August 3 
and.12, I included in the Recorp articles 
in a series on the farm problem prepared 
by Alvin F. Bull, managing editor of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. I wish to include to- 
day the final article in this series which 
appeared in Wallaces’ Farmer on Sep- 
tember 5, 1959. I sincerely hope that all 
Members of Congress will take the time 
to read these timely articles on our agri- 
cultural problems: 

Here’s WHERE To START—THE FARM PROBLEM 
Must Be ATTACKED ON MANY FRONTS 
(By Al Bull) 

Rising farm production has swamped the 
domestic food market and overflowed into a 
huge Government storage program. 

At the same time, declining farm prices 
plus rising operating costs have put a squeeze 
on net farm income. 

There’s no single, easy cure for an ail< 
ment so complex. The only real_answer is 
to attack the problem on several fronts at 
the same time. 

The attack has two major areas: (1) build- 
ing bigger markets, and (2) reducing supply. 

We all prefer the first. But a previous 
article (New Markets) in this series pointed 
out that efforts in this direction alone will 


“not be enough. However, they can whittle 


down the size of the surplus. 
BIGGER MARKETS 


Here are steps we can take to move more 
farm products: 

1. Use a food stamp plan, or other means, 
to distribute surplus food to needy people. 

2. Continue research on nonfood uses for 
farm products. 

3. Turn consumers to foods requiring more 
agricultural production resources. From a 
breakfast of corn flakes to one of bacon and 
eggs, for example. 

4. Boost exports. This offers the greatest 
hope—if food is tied to economic planning 
(including- education) in underdeveloped 
nations. Such a move requires long-term, 
rather than year-to-year food commitments. 

Even if these posibilities were all pushed 

to their practical limits, they will not han- 
dle our average annual surplus. So supply 
control of some sort is the likely companion 
to the above measures. 
' In recent years, most of our supply con- 
trol has been the storage of grain to keep 
it-off the market. Storage costs zoomed as 
the grain piled up. Most folks now realize 
that storage without strict production con- 
trols gives only temporary relief. 

The best way to reduce output is to trans- 
fer some Jand, labor, and capital from agri- 
culture to other uses. Or let some of these 
inputs lie idle. 
~ Low prices can force the transfer or idling 
of these inputs. But this method soon 
bankrupts even good farmers, and depresses 
the whole economy. So it is better to en- 
courage, rather than force, such changes. 


LONGRUN SUPPLY CONTROL 


The surplus problem threatens to be with 
us for many years to come. So at least some 
of the adjustment should be long range. 
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Here are some long-range steps we can 
e: 


1. Increase vocational guidance and coun- 
seling. This could help steer capable farm 
boys with an opportunity to operate an ade- 
quate unit into farming. It could guide 
those without this opportunity into occupa- 
tions where they will be better paid. 

Earl O. Heady, director of the Center for 
Agricultural and Economic Adjustment, put 
it this way in a recent talk: 

“We predict for a sow what she will be 
worth in the future; or we can tell what 
she is worth at a half dozen different 
markets. But we don’t predict for a farm- 
er’s son his worth at different locations and 
in different occupations. 

“Which is more important, the sow or the 
boy?” 

2. Improve the reporting of job opportu- 
nities throughout the Nation by State em- 
ployment services. The best jobs may be 
outside the local community, even outside 
the State. 

Suppose a young fellow on an unprofitable 
farm wants to take a job asa mechanic. It 
would help if his local employfment office 
could tell him of openings in Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, Los Angeles, and Detroit, as 
well as in his local community. 

T.H. Schultz, economist at the University 
of Chicago, has even urged a direct subsidy 
plus vocational training for .farmers who 
want to get nonfarm jobs. He calls it home- 
steads in reverse. 

3. Encourage industry in small communi- 
ties. Some folks on small farm units have 
trouble making ends meet. Part-time work 
provided by industry is the happiest solution 
for those tied closely to their farm and 
community. 

4. Educate rural people on alternative in- 
vestments. Stocks, bonds, and nonfarm 
real estate may bring higher returns than 
new equipment or more hogs. 

5. Emphasize business analysis, long term 
outlook, and agricultural adjustment in ex- 
tension service activities. The better folks 
understand what is happening, the better 
they are able to adjust to the changes. 

Nearly all the farm outlook information 
is for next week, next month, or at most, 
next year. Yet many farm decisions, includ- 
ing the decision to farm, cover a much 
longer term. We seriously need 5-, 10-, and 
20-year outlook information. 

6. Develop more land for recreation. 
Shorter work weeks and higher incomes have 
increased the desire for outdoor fun. Peo- 
ple, as a group, seem willing to pay for it, 
too. 

Unfortunately, these long term steps bring 
results slowly. They will do little to solve 
the problem next year—or even in the next 
5 or 10 years. 

So direct, shortrun measures for supply 
control are called for. These measures must, 
as far as possible, work in harmony with the 
long term efforts outlined above. 

Of the inputs going into agriculture, land 
is probably easiest to remove. In the past, 
we've made some move in this direction but 
with programs that didn’t get the job done. 


SHORTRUN SUPPLY CONTROL 


Marketing quotas, acreage allotments, and 
soil bank are aimed at supply control by re- 
ducng the acreage in production. 

Both marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments have been unpopular with most farm- 
ers. Yet stiff cross compliance rules are nec- 
essary to make these programs work. They 
also tend to keep production from concen- 
trating in areas with lowest costs per unit, 

Production payments are mostly a means 
of transferring income to farmers. This 
method may have merit in short run situa- 
tions, but it does not attack the heart of 
the problem. 
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A soil bank seems most accept- 
able to individual farmers and to groups 
which must get behind any program that is 
to succeed, 

Coupled with soil bank could be programs 
for additional recreation areas and other 
programs to shift land to less intensive use. 
From pasture to forest or from wheat to 
pasture are two examples to use. 

A whole-farm soil bank is most effective 
in reducing output. If only part of the farm 
is taken out of production, labor and capital 
formerly used on the retired part goes to 
increase output of the remaining acres. 

The whole-farm soil bank also encour- 
ages some older farmers to retire early. This 
reduces the size of the agricultural - labor 
force. 

Another step we can take soon is to trim 
Government programs which increase agri- 
cultural output. 

Reclamation projects bringing new land 
under irrigation are out of step with the 
times. Such work should be delayed until 
the extra production is needed. 

Parts of ACP could be dropped. Liming, 
tiling, fertilizing, and similar practices are 
output-increasing rather than soil-conserv- 
ing , 

The soil-conserving practices of ACP could 
be retained and justified on a general wel- 
fare basis. The same goes for our extensive 
research and extension service setup. 

COMBINED ATTACK 

A deliberate, overall! program calculated 
to strike the farm problem at its core has 
been delayed too long. 

Let’s take all practical steps to expand our 
markets. 

Let's get started on long range measures 
to make farming as profitable as other oc- 
cupations. 

Let’s use short-term measures that are 
consistent with long-range goals to bring 
about the adjustment needed as quickly as 


possible. 


A Hellenic Contribution to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
mankind is indebted in many ways to 
Greece and her people. For example, 
the glories of ancient Greece in her in- 
tellectual and legal contributions to 
mankind has left their imprint through- 
out the centuries, and despite the pas- 
sage of time, are a living dynamic influ- 
ence today. 

As immigrants have come to our shores 
from many other countries, there have 
been immigrants come to our shores from 
Greece. All immigrants and their de- 
scendants have made their contributions 
to the progress of our country. And 
among them, none have made more con- 
tributions than Americans of Greek ori- 
gin. Wherever they have settled, or 
wherever they are located in our coun- 
try, they are industrious, hard-working 
persons, interested in civic and charita- 
ble activities—a good neighbor and fine 
Americans. Their patriotism and their 
love of America is above reproach. Their 
activities as Americans, and as a part 
of American life, national and local, are 
too numerous to mention. 
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Their latest effort—one of significant 
importance—of the American-Greek 
community in America, is the establish- 
ment in Boston, Mass., of our Nation’s 
first Hellenic University. 

This is a project of major importance 
to Americans of Greek blood and to 
America itself. , 

When this university is completed, it 
will be a direct link between intellec- 
tual and legal Greece of centuries ago, 
and of America of today and tomorrow. 
It will be a living memorial principally 
established by donations of Americans 
of Greek blood to the ever-living prin- 
ciples of truth that the great philoso- 
phers and learned men of ancient Greece 
gave to mankind. 

For truth, once established, lives for- 
ever and cannot be destroyed. The ex- 
ercise of truth may be temporarily sup- 
pressed by dictatorial governments, but 
can never be destroyed. And none knew 
this better than the philosophers and 
learned men of anicent Greece. And 
history supports this fact. 

There are many fine Americans of 
Greek origin who are deeply interested 
in the success of this new Hellenic Uni- 
versity. One of them is a close and 
valued friend of mine for many years, 
Judge John C. Pappas, of Boston, Mass. 

* At the Supreme Convention of the 
American Hellenic Educational Progres- 
sive Association—AHEPA—held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., on August 16-22, 1959, 
Judge Pappas delivered an address enti- 
tled “An Hellenic Contribution to Amer- 
ica’ relating to the dreams and ambi- 
tions of Americans of Greek blood to 
establish this proposed university. 

Knowing Americans of Greek origin 
as I do, I confidently predict that they 
will establish this new proposed univer- 
sity and make its operation a great suc- 
cess and a real contribution to American 
life. 

In my remarks, I include the spiendid 
address made by Hon. John C. Pappas 
at the recent convention held in Los An- 
geles, Calif., on August 16-22, 1959. 

I also include an editorial, “Athens 
in America,” appearing in the Boston 
Traveler of September 2, 1959, and an 
article written by Richard Jacobson, ap- 
pearing in the Boston Traveler of Au- 
gust 31, 1959: 

A HELLENIC CONTRIBUTION To AMERICA 
(An address by Judge John C. Pappas, su- 

preme convention, American Hellenic Edu- 

cational Progress Association, August 16- 

22, 1959, the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 

Calif.) 

Last year at this time, in my hometown of 
Boston, I enjoyed the rare privilege of speak- 
ing to the supreme convention of the Ameri- 
can Hellenic Educational Progressive Associa- 
tion at its 1958 convention. 

Last year I did not have the honor of being 
a delegate, but was simply a guest speaker. 
Today I feel distinguished to be among you 
as a delegate from the Boston Chapter of 
AHEPA. ’ 


I hope that some of you who are here today 
may recall that when I spoke to the conven- 
tion last year I tried to remind the assembly 
that “our endowment is culture.” 

in my talk I tried to reactivate our interest 
and rekindle our pride in the Greek spirit 
that created the greatest culture ever known 
to man. I tried to remind our audience that 
the Greeks were the first intellectualists— 
that they had a passion for using their 
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minds—that the Greeks were the first scien- 
tists, and that all science goes back to them. 

That the modern Greek has not forgotten 
this is brilliantly demonstrated by Greek- 
born Dr. George M. Papanicolaou of Cornell 
University Medical College, who was de- 
scribed in a recent issue of Time magazine 
as the man “who has done more to save lives 
threatened by cancer than any other man.” 

The Greeks were the first people in the 
world to play—all sorts of games and athletic 
contests of every description, including, I 
might add with a blush, horse racing. 

As that world renowned classicist, Edith 
Hamilton, who on her 90th birthday was 
made an honorary citizen of Athens, said, 
“to rejoice in life, to find the world beautiful 
and delightful to live in, was a mark of the 
Greek spirit.” 

This fierce possession of that spirit of life 
also included the concept of the liberty of 
the individual which brought about the 
world’s first democracy, 

But, most important of all, was the Greek 
character, which was to the Greeks a man’s 
share in qualities all men partake of. The 
Greeks always saw things as parts of the 
whole. 

These, then, were some of the cultural 
aspects—aside from the sculpture, the litera- 
ture, and the relics of the incomparably 
beautiful buildings—which caused me to say 
last year, and causes me again this year to 
remind this audience that our endowment is 
culture, and that we have reached a point 
in our life in America where we must dis- 
pense this endowment through our own in- 
stitution of higher learning. 

I am speaking, of course, of the eventual 
establishment of the Hellenic University of 
America—using the existing facilities of the 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological 
School in Brookline, Mass., as the nucleus. 

The provocative plan for the eventual es- 
tablishment of our own university has been 
approved by the board of trustees of our 
theological school, and I am delighted to 
tell you that work started some time ago on 
the very first of the new buildings at the 
seminary, and that I am hopeful by the time 
I return to Boston the new building will be 
completed. Thus, the actual physical work 
on our own Hellenic-sponsored university 
has begun, and step No. 1 practically com- 
pleted. 

The board of trustees of our seminary has 
also unanimously voted to accept the crea- 
tion of the charitable vehicle through which 
funds will be accepted for the eventual estab- 
lishment of our university. 

The charitable corporation through which 
the archdiocese will accept funds will be 
known as the Friends of the Proposed Hel- 
lenic University of America. 

Without going into details let me read to 
you the corporate purposes and powers from 
the bylaws: 

“To foster the charitable, educational, and 
eleemosynary purposes of the Greek arch- 
diocese of North and South America, and 
more particularly for the purpose of expand- 
“ing the physical facilities and educational 
program of the “theological school of the 
archdiocese in Brookline, Mass., enlarging the 
religious instruction program of the said 
archdiocese, providing for the eventual estab- 
lishment of a nonsectarian university with 
the theological school as a nucleus in said 
Brookline, Mass., to be known as the Hel- 
lenic University of America, provide finan- 
cial aid to the patriarchate, and for such 
other educational and religious objectives as 
the said archdiocese may determine.” 

Thus, step No. 2—the medium through 
which we can eccept funds—has been accom- 
plished by the board. 

Step No. 3—the acquisition of more real 
property contiguous with our present prop- 
erty—-has also been accomplished. I am de- 
lighted to tell you that the theological school 
has just purchased 25 acres of land adjoining 
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its property, thus providing the land re- 
quirements for the eventual establishment 
of our university. You will be happy to 
know that the theological school now owns 
approximately 60 acres of desirable land 
which is more than sufficient space for the 
university we envison, 

With the unanimous approval and finaliza- 
tion of these three steps—the adoption of the 
plan to establish the Hellenic University of 
America, the approval of the establishment 
of the Friends of the Proposed Hellenic Uni- 
versity of America, as a means of raising 
funds, the acquiring of more real property— 
the board of trustees has been alert, astute, 
and farsighted. They should be commended 
for their wisdom. 

The concept of the eventual establishment 
of the Hellenic University of America is a 
provocative plan, and goes hand in hand with 
the ascending dignity of our people in this \ 
country. 

His Eminence Archbishop Iakovos and 
America’s leading Greek-American indus- 
trialist, Spyros Skouras, are cochairmen of 
the fund-raising activities for the proposed 
university. 

IT need not tell you how fortunate the 
Greek community in America is to have two 
such distinguished men of vision and end- 
less energy to provide us with their leader- 
ship. : 

His Eminence had planned to be with us 
on this convention, as you know. And he 
had planned to tell you of his enthusiasm 
for the eventual establishment of our uni- 
versity. 

My dear friends, an hour before I boarded 
the plane in Boston for this marvelous con- 
vention I visited His Eminence at the hospital 
in Boston where he is convalescing from his 
recent operation. I am pleased to be able 
to report to you that he is now resting com- 
fortably after suffering considerable pain. 
How fortunate we are to have this inspira- 
tional leader. His devotion to us is infinite. 

In the short hour I was with him he told 
me of the deep regret he feels because he 
cannot be here with us. Of course, he sends 
his blessings. 

He told me of the high regard in which he 
holds the AHEPA as an organization and of 
the affection he feels for its officers and mem- 
bers. 

His Eminence reminded me of the many 
accomplishments of the AHEPA during its 
37-year history—the many building programs 
and scholarship funds undertaken by the 
AHEPA to aid the cause of Hellenism in 
America; the leadership of the AHEPA in the 
fight for equality in immigration laws; the 
selling of over $400 million in war bonds dur- 
ing World War II; the contributions of the 
AHEPA to the. Greek war relief program; the 
successful AHEPA hospital campaigns during 
World War II; AHEPA’s support in justice for 

rus; and, most recent of all, the comple- 
tion of the AHEPA Hall for Boys at St. Basil’s 
Academy, and the present construction of the 
AHEPA school at St. Basil’s. 

His Eminence agreed with me that the 
AHEPA firmly believes in the theory that 
education is everybody’s business and that 
“the AHEPA, with its laudable and generous 
activities at St. Basil’s, has made this belief 
abundantly evident. 

Because of AHEPA’s firm conviction in 
education—its middle initial is “E”’ for edu- 
cation—His Eminence, as national cochair- 
man of our fund-raising campaign, believes 
it is not only proper but natural that we 
should make our first major appeal to the 
Grand Order of the AHEPA. 

I only regret that His Eminence is not here 
to convey these thoughts to you himself. 

Unfortunately, also, Mr, Spyros Skouras is 
in Europe on business and cannot téll you 
personally of his enthusiastic interest in this 
exciting venture. But, only last month in 
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New. York at a meeting with His Eminence 
and with Greek-American lay leaders, Mr. 
Skouras had this to say relative to the uni- 
versity: 

“There is still a considerable number of us 
who here. But the Greek im- 
migrant isnomore. We have now the Ameri- 
can of Greek extraction. He is an integral 
part of the American community. He is 
now a citizen of substance and moral stature. 
Up to now, he has been consolidating his 
position, contributing to American life as a 
whole by.his industry, by his eagerness to 
work and to learn, by his example as a law- 
abiding citizen, by serving his adopted coun- 
try faithfully in peace and war. 

“But now he wants to give more—he is in 
@ position to give more. And he looks 
around. He wants to be identified with 
America, to leavé a lasting monument to 
this’great country of ours, to give something 
of greater, more lasting value. 

“One of the great needs of America today 
is schools. With our rapidly expanding pop- 
ulation, this is of paramount importance. 

“Everywhere the cry is for more and more 
schools. Young people have difficulty in 
entering college. There are not enough to 
fill the demand, Other minorities have con- 
tributed toward that need. So will the 
American of Greek extraction. 

“Let us give America another great insti- 


‘tution of learning, equal to our existing great 


and world famous universities. A university 
where any American of any ethnic back- 
ground will be proud to send his sons, a 
university toward the establishment of which 
any American will be willing to contribute. 

“Such a university then will be the con- 
tribution of the American of Greek extrac- 
tion to American life and culture. And such 
a university must have also a school of theo- 
logical studies. This will fill the need for 
the higher, more rounded preparation of any 
theological student, but especially those of 
the Greek Orthodox faith.” 

If a man of Mr. Skouras’ stature can find 
the time to analyze the situation as just 
described, surely we lesser lights can find 
the time to dedicate ourselves to this concept 
of_a university sponsored by Greek-Ameri- 
cans. 

Although I spoke about the Greek spirit, 
the -university itself will be nonsectarian: 
And, to its halls of learning will be welcomed 
boys of all faiths. 

As Mr. Skouras indicated, the Greek com- 
munity in America will be rendering a great 
service to its adopted land by providing a 
much needed institution of higher learning. 

According to all available statistics, the 
need for additional reputable colleges is fast 
becoming critical. Five years from now the 
need will be acute. All colleges with good 
standards are crowded, and admission to 
colleges of high standing is extremely diffi- 
cult. 

The establishment of a Greek-sponsored 
university in New England seems to me to be 
particularly appropriate because it was to 
New England shores that first came those 
seeking freedom. And, it was in New Eng- 
land that the first colleges were established. 

I have talked with many persons asso- 
ciated with colleges and universities and 
they are thrilled with the decision of the 
seminary board to establish our university. 
They think it is a wonderful idea. 

When His Eminence Archbishop Iakovos 
came to Boston last spring to break ground 
for the first of our university buildings we 
eee visited His Eminence Richard 

popular Roman Catholic 


Cardinal Cushing, 
archbishop of Boston. Cardinal Cushing 


was ie cage to learn of our decision and 
said it was about time we did sponsor our 
own university. He said he would person- 
ally endorse it and would make a financial 
contribution toward its success as soon as 
the drive is commenced. 
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What better time than right now on the 
occasion of the 37th Supreme Convention 
of the Order of the AHEPA—to announce 
the opening of our campaign for $5 million 
for the establishment of our university. 

What better way can we announce the 
opening of this campaign than by an out- 
right pledge or contribution by the Order 
of AHEPA of a sum of $250,000, thus making 
this the first large gift to the campaign. 

The AHEPA has done more than any other 
organization in the United States to unify 
Greek-Americans, and I am sure that you, 
as delegates, and the AHEPA as a whole, 
will respond to this appeal. And when we 
return to our homes we will be able to tell 
the members of the AHEPA who honored us 
by electing us delegates of the wonderful 
role that we played in the establishment of 
a university in their name. 


[From the Boston Traveler, Sept. 2, 1959} 
ATHENS IN AMERICA 


For a long time Boston has taken pride 
in the artistic and intellectual assets that 
have made it known as the Athens of 
America. 

And now there’s reason for more satisfac- 
tion, as that description takes on the shape 
of literal truth in plans for establishing the 
Nation’s first Hellenic University in Jamaica 
Plain. 

The $100 million nonsectarian college, al- 
ready under construction by the Greek Ortho- 
dox Theological Seminary, will add substan- 
tially to Boston's standing as a cultural and 
educational center. 

It comes at a fortunate time—in the midst 
of America’s pressing need for more colleges 
to accommodate a fast-growing student 
population. 

And in emphasizing the Greek heritage, as 
it will, it will underscore the origins of 
democracy, to the benefit of all of us. 

As important as anything”else, the new 
university will serve as a focus for the fine 
relationships that exist throughout the 
Greek community in America. 





[From the Boston Traveler, Aug. 31, 1959] 


OnE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR UNIVERSITY 
PLANNED BY GREEK GROUP 


(By Richard Jacobson) 


The Greek Orthodox Theological Seminary 
has bought the adjacent 25-acre former 
Bacon estate in Jamaica Plain and will build 
on it America’s first Hellenic University. 

The seminary, which now occupies a 35¢ 
acre site in Brookline and Jamaica Plain 
will be the nucleus of the proposed $100 
million educational institution. « 

The university will be nonsectarian and 
dedicated to inspire and continue the heri- 
tage of Greek culture in America. 

Although its support will come from 
Hellenes throughout the United States, Judge 
John C. Pappas, a moving force behind the 
development, emphasized that this “will be 
an educational institution which every Amer- 
ican should and will support.” 

The Bacon estate was purchased at auction 
in 1941 by the late Vincenzo Barletta of 
Roslindale, a contractor. The latter’s widow 
sold the million-foot estate, located off 
Jamaica Pond, to Judge Pappas, acting for 
the seminary. 

The purchase price was not disclosed, but 
it was believed to be $200,000. 

Judge Pappas said the Greek community 
in America felt that now was the time to 
establish a university—a time when higher 
education of the American youth was so 
vitally needed. 

SAYS GREEK CULTURE HAS MADE UNITED STATES 
STRONG 

“Greek culture has contributed so much 
in the past to make America strong” he said, 
“that the Greek community felt this heritage 
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should be encouraged and continued in full 
bloom in America and with American vigor. 

“BHellenes are aware that only in educa- 
tion can we stop the advance of communism 
and dictatorship in the world. The future 
of Greek heritage lies in the inspiration we 
can give to our American youth and to those 
generations yet unborn. 

“Only a university we can call our own— 
yet which will also belong to all Americans— 
can nurture that inspiration. 

“This university—the first Hellenic Uni- 
versity of America—will be our endowment 
in culture.” 


WILL SET UP CHAPTERS THROUGHOUT UNITED 
STATES / 


Pappas said chapters to support the pro- 
posed university would be established 
throughout the United States as foster 
alumni groups. 

“Spyous Skouras, of New York and Califor- 
nia, prominent business industrialist, will 
lead the campaign for the $100 million,” Pap- 
pas said. : 

The first $250,000 building of the univer- 
sity is under construction and will be dedi- 
cated shortly. 

It lies alongside the seminary, which is the 
Holy Cross Theological School. 

The first structure will contain a library, 
classrooms, and a gymnasium. 

The cost was underwritten by Judge Pap- 
pas, his brother, former U.S. Amdassador 
Thomas A. Pappas, Angelos Cotsidas, and 
Theodore Tonna, all of New England. 

Pappas said Massachusetts was chosen as 
the site for the university because of the 
presence here of other great religious and 
educational institutions, such as Boston Col- 
lege, Tufts, Boston University, and Harvard. 

He also cited, as an example of what an 
ethnic group could do, the amazing growth 
of Brandeis University under the auspices of 
the Jewish ped@ple. 

“I am a member of the board of trustees of 
Brandeis,’ he said, “I have seen this educa- 
tional institution rise in 10 years into one of 
America’s mightiest schools of higher’ learn- 
ing for all Americans.” 


Why a Labor Day?—It’s an Old Tale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Congress, 
as well as the Nation, an editorial by J. 
Spencer Gray, editor of the Herald, of 
Westchester. This, the Ist session of the 
86th Congress, will go down in history 
for its active participation in the enact- 
ment of legislation to protect and safe- 
guard the rights of the laboring man. 
I, therefore, deem it only appropriate to 
salute the workers of our great country 
on this, their national holiday, with the 
following summary of events by Mr. 
Gray in observance of Labor Day: 

Labor Day can be variously defined as: the 
end of summer; the beginning of the school 
year; a Westchester traffic jam; or simply an 
excuse for a long weekend away from the 
office. 

But the founder of the holiday, Peter J. 
MeGuire, conceived it as a tribute to “the 
industrial spirit, the great vital force of every 
nation.” 
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In 1882, McGuire, a leader in the Knighis 
of Labor, proposed that.a day be set aside 
to honor the workingman. He suggested the 
first Monday in September, since it came al- 
most midway between Independence Day and 
Thanksgiving Day. 

The Central a Union of New York 
adopted his proposal and held the first Labor 
Day celebration on September 5. As Mc- 
Guire had suggested, the union paraded 
through the streets of Manhattan, to show 
the strength and spirit of trade and labor 
organizations. 

Shortly after, the Knights of Labor voted 
for an annual celebration. In 1884, the Fed- 
eration of Organized Trades and Labor Un- 
ions of the United States and Canada—pred- 
ecessor of the American Federation of 
Labor—voted to make the celebration na- 
tional. 

The first State to make Labor Day a legal 
holiday was Oregon, in 1887. The Legisla- 
tures of Colorado, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and New York quickly followed suit and, in 
1894, Congress made Labor Day a national 
holiday. 

Labor Day now ranks with Independence 
Day, Washington's Birthday, and Thanks- 
giving Day as the most generally celebrated 
holidays in the United States. 


Is Space the Way to Peace and 
Abundance? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Anruso] 
is not only one of the ablest but one of 
the most devoted and serious-minded 
Members of the Congress, enjoying the 
respect of his colleagues and the confi- 
dence of Speaker Raysurn and myself. 
He is one of the most active members of 
the newly established, important Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics and 
is chairman of one of its subcommittees. 


Congressman ANrFuso attended the 
10th Annual Congress of the Interna- 
tional Astronautical Federation that was 
held in London, England, on September 
4, 1959, and delivered a splendid and 
imformative address to the members at- 
tending this particular congress. The 
address being entitled “Is Space the Way 
to Peace and Abundance?” 


In my remarks I am pleased to include 
the excellent address made by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Anruso]: 
Is Space THE WAY TO PEACE AND ABUNDANCE? 


(Address by the Honorable Vicror L. ANFUSO 
at the 10th Annual Congress of the Inter- 
national Astronautical Federation, Lon- 
don, England, September 4, 1959) 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
this congress, and guests, at the outset, I 
wish to congratulate the members of the In- 
ternational Astronautical Federation and 
particularly its illustrious president, Mr. 
Andrew G. Haley, for bringing us together. 
Mr. Haley, as an organizer and as a pioneer 
in the fleld of international cooperation and 
space law, has no peer. 

As a member of the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, I feel that on this occasion we 
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can share a few thoughts ef common in- 
terest. 

Let us first face the fact that never in 
its history has the world been so near to 
destroying itself; that never before has so 
much deception in diplomacy been practiced 
and that never has theré been so much talk 
of peace, while all the planning is for war. 
The situation is like inviting someone to 
your home for dinner, while making arrange- 
ments for his demise. 

It is in this Kind of world that we must 
seek the ingredients for peace. 

We know that man has already discovered 
a new world—many times larger than the 
world Columbus found—but it is one of-un- 
explored horizons. We have opened the door 
to the heavens’ pathless way. The ques- 
tions now being asked are these: Will, what 
we find there, be good or evil? Will it prove 
to be a boon to humanity, or are we getting 
nearer to the day of destruction? 

As we look back over the recent past, it is 
hard to believe that man’s efforts to pene- 
trate outer space came to fruition less than 
2 years ago. Prior to that time, most people 
regarded satellite orbits and interplanetary 
travel as nothing more than the fantasies of 
children or visionaries, of comic-strip car- 
toonists or science-fiction writers. During 
these past 2 years everyone has come to 
recognize that the practicality of space flight 
has been demonstrated. The impact of all 
this on people’s minds has been unprece- 
dented. Of all the wonders wrought by the 
progress of science and technology, it seems 
to me that none before—not even nuclear 
energy—has opened such vistas for mankind. 
Certainly none has ever promised to free us, 
while still alive, from the earth itself. 

At this great international gathering, it is 
fitting to review the material benefits, in 
new knowledge and the practical ‘applica- 
tions thereof, which we may reasonably ex- 
pect from man’s future explorations in out- 
er space. No less important is it for us to 
consider the prospects that may be offered 
for permanent world peace. But we must 
not let ourselves be so dazzled by these glit- 
tering possibilities that we forget the deep- 
er meaning of our emergence into outer 
space. I refer, of course, to man’s moral 
sense, his curiosity and capacity for won- 
der, his faith and reverence in God, and his 
spirit of adventure. 

I shall not waste the time of this learned 
audience with details of the possibilities 
which the exploration of space has to of- 
fer. As a layman, I am interested in the 
practical aspects of these discoveries and 
particularly how this will affect our daily 
lives. I am interested, for example, in the 
observation made by Dr. James Van Allen 
who said that the progress of space science 
and technology will bring (and I quote): 

“A rich and continuing harvest of im- 
portant practical applications. Many of 
these applications will be of military value; 
but their greater value will be to the civil- 
ian community at large.” 

Dr. Fred Whipple, Director of the Smith- 
sonian Astrophysical Observatory, said: . 

“Weather forecasting, in my opinion, will 
become a science instead of an art. I pre- 
dict that its value to the country will great- 
ly outweigh the cost.of the entire (space) 
program.” 

Dr. Wernher von Braun said that com- 
munication satellites will not only pay for 
themselves, “but pay for trips to the moon 
and other ventures in this business.” 

The few examples I have cited could be 
multiplied many times. They are the seri- 
ous predictions of responsible and eminent 
men. 

I am convinced that the expansion of 
knowledge and its applications can be speed- 
ed up by providing greater incentive for 
scientific and engineering efforts. Accord- 
ingly, I introduced a bill in Congress in 
April of this year, known as H.R..6288. It 
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calls for the creation of a Presidential Medal 
of Science, which is to be awarded to per- 
sons who make outstanding contributions 
in the physical, biological, mathematical or 
engineering sciences. Needless to say, 
achievements in the space sciences and 
technology are included. My bill was 
passed unanimously by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on August 19, 1959, and 2 days 
later by the Senate of the United States. I 
trust that this law will serve as an incen- 
tive for further scientific progress. 

I am further convinced that the progress 
of space science and technology and the 

ful uses of outer space will be greatly 
facilitated by a full partnership of cooperat- 
ing nations. Many projects in outer space, 
which could benefit all mankind, would be 
literally impossible without international co- 
operation, for example, if they required the 
use of worldwide tracking or telemetering 
equipment or of launching sites in certain 
geographical locations. Costs alone will pre- 
vent some nations, or even any one nation, 
from undertaking certain ambitious space 
operations. Some of these space projects can 
be done better and more cheaply if they are 
carried out as joint enterprises of two or 
more nations. 

There is reason to hope that a good deal 
of international cooperation in the peaceful 
uses of outer space will be forthcoming in 
the foreseeable future. A good beginning 
has already been made. The cooperation of 
many nations in the International Geophysi- 
cal Year (IGY) and the Committee on Space 
Research (Cospar) established by the In- 
ternational Council of Scientific Unions, has 
been most encouraging. Even the United 
Nations ad hoc committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space has produced some val- 
uable results, although several nations have 
refused to participate in its work on the 
ground that its membership is unrepresenta- 
tive. This situation should be corrected as 
soon as possible. 

I propose that all governments interested 
in the peaceful uses of outer space should 
create a Committee on Space Cooperation, 
with fair representation from the Commu- 
nist and non-Communist worlds. In my 
opinion, the Committee should be estab- 
lished within the framework of the United 
Nations. In any event, its functions would 
be the exploration and development of outer 
space in the common interest of all man- 
kind. If subcommittees were subsequently 
formed in the various member nations, I 
would hope that in my own country, at least, 
suitable representation would be provided 
for science, industry, and the Government, 
and that both the legislative and executive 
branches of Government would be repre- 
sented in its membership. 

The challenge of outer space demands a 
full and true partnership, first among na- 
tions, then among science, industry, and 
government. To deny such participation in 
the peaceful exploits into outer space would 
widen the no man’s land barrier presently 
existing between the Western and Commu- 
nist worlds and would invite further full- 
scale competition. The discoveries then, on 
both sides, could easily be diverted, not to 
create a peaceful and closer knit world of 
abundance where no one need be in want, 
but to create even more menacing ways of 
destroying the world than we have today. 
Thus we would all be the losers in such 
competition. 

Prior to attending this meeting, I ad- 
dressed letters to both President Eisenhower 
and Prime Minister Khrushchev urging that 
they discuss this one area of possible agree- 
ment as a step toward-world unity, I have 
further suggested that this proposal be given 
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consideration by the United Nations and the 
NATO powers prior to the meeting of the 
heads of state. 

An example of what can be done by joint 
peaceful tion is the agreement 
reached in April of this year between the 
United States and Canada in ionospheric 
research, 

Another example is the agreement an- 
nounced only July 29 of this year between 
the United States and Great Britain under 
which agreement British scientists will pre- 
pare the instrumentation for satellites to be 
put into orbit by the United States. 

Still another forward step in the joint use 
of outer space is being taken by the Inter- 
national Telecommunications- Union, which 
is meeing at this moment in Geneva. 

I believe that agreement on space fre- 
quencies could set a pattern for multilateral 
cooperation in other space activities. 
Through their partnership in outer space, 
nations can learn the ways of meaningful 
cooperation on earth. Certainly coopera- 
tion is a more fruitful and more effective 
method than coercion—or even mere co- 
existence—if our goals are peace and 
abundance. 

Whether mankind’s emergence into outer 
space will serve the cause of peace is still a 
matter of hope, rather than conviction. It 
is true that space technology can be used for 
either peace or war. For that very reason, 
however, war has become all the more ob- 
noxious and impractical. General Lem- 
nitzer, the U.S. Army Chief of Staff, pre- 
dicted recently that missiles will soon create 
“strategic nuclear disarmament,” becoming 
so numerous and relatively invulnerable that 
no attack can prevent retaliation. 

less of such military considerations, 
I feel strongly that an arms race to dominate 
outer space must be avoided. National 
rivalries should: be confined to the earth— 
and, if possible, buried there for all times. 

Some observers have suggested that en- 
terprises in outer space will provide man- 
kind with a moral equivalent of war. Early 
in this century, the American philosopher 
and psychologist, William James, made the 
following comment: 

“What we now need to discover in the so- 
cial realm is the moral equivalent of war; 
something heroic that will speak to men as 
universally as war does and yet will be as 
compatible with their spiritual selves as war 
has proved itself to be incompatible.” 

We may reasonably conjecture that in the 
vastness of outer space man may at last 
find a moral equivalent of war, to evoke and 
satisfy his longing for adventure, his fascina- 
tion with the unknown, his need to be chal- 
lenged and tested to the final limit of his 
strength. 

In addition, it is fortunate that space 
technology may provide the means, at long 
last, to maintain world peace. The risk of 
surprise attack, for example, could be mini- 
mized by a system of international satellite 
surveillance. 


Perhaps the immensity of the cosmos and 


the new knowledge of its mysteries resulting 


from space exporation will bring the peoples 
of the world closer together in new patterns 
of cooperation. Is it too much to hope that 
man’s mind and spirit will expand with the 
scope of his activities? 

Let me conclude by saying that space can 
be, if we will, a way to world peace as well as 

. If earthmen can get 


on 

of outer _space—then that very space can 
be to the creation of a world of 
making war outmoded and un- 
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For America’s Coal Miners and Workers: 
Take Vittles Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, on this 
Labor Day, which is a great holiday for 
all of our ordinary folks, including both 
the organized and unorganized workers 
of America, it is a good time to pause and 
reflect upon the treatment one creature 
of congressional action is currently ac- 
cording to a great many of those God 
created in His image among the ranks of 
persons who toil here in our country. 

I am now referring to that govern- 
mental corporation, Tennessee Valley 
Authority or TVA, which seems to sig- 
nify only “take vittles away” as far as 
the coal miners of my congressional dis- 
trict are concerned. ‘TVA buys plenty of 
coal somewhere and at certain prices but 
only at such prices as to mean “take vit- 
tles away” for the average coal miner or 
at such prices as to invite bankruptcy 
and a nonprofit operation for the average 
operator. 

Not only does TVA seem to starve coal 
miners and operators in my own district 
but it also seems to follow a policy of 
“buy foreign” instead of “buy American” 
when it goes out into the open market 
to buy its turbines, generators, and simi- 
lar equipment for its overall operations. 
Mr. Speaker, I would feel much ashamed 
to face my fellow Americans if I bought 
@ car, or a suit, or a box of matches, of 
foreign manufacture. I would not want 
to save a few paltry pennies in order to 
“take vittles away” from those who go to 
bat for America in time of war and pay 
tax bills for America in time of peace. 

I would like to insert the following 
article taken from the United Mine 
Workers Journal under date of Septem- 
ber 1, 1959. This article emphasizes the 
problem and is very timely and its con- 
tents certainly should be pondered by 
the Congress that created TVA for the 
benefit of our people. The article 
follows: 

News FOR UNEMPLOYED AMERICANS 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
has just been handed a carte blanche by 
the Congress to do as it pleases, spent three 
times as much money on foreign-made 
equipment last year as during all the years 
since TVA’s inception in 1933. 

TVA reported domestic and foreign pur- 
chases totaling $125,936,788 during the Gov- 
ernment fiscal year ending June 30 for ma- 
terials, equipment, supplies and nonpersonal 
services. 

Of this, $66,924,517 was for manufactured 
goods, such as turbines, generators and 
transmission lines; $51,931,238 for raw ma- 
terials, such as coal to generate electricity, 
and $7,081,033 for miscellaneous services. 
The latter category included barging of coal, 
—— costs in installation contracts and the | 
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Twenty-seven percent of the total money 
was for manufactured equipment purchased 
from foreign firms. This amounted to $17,- 
900,000, compared with $5,600,000 on such 
purchases for all previous years since 1933. 
All but a small fraction of the foreign pur- 
chases went for generators and transformers. 

About 41 percent of the total, or $51 mil- 
lion, went for coal purchases for TVA steam- 
plants. This was $33.5 million less than the 
previous year, probably reflecting TVA’s con- 
tinued purchase of dog-hole, nonunion coal, 





American Council of Polish Cultural Clubs 
Convention at Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter of 
transmittal from Mr. Joseph F. Lester, 
of Kingston, Pa., in which he encloses 
a résumé of the 1959 convention held in 
Wilkes-Barre by the American Council 
of Polish Cultural Clubs, Inc.: 

AMERICAN COUNCIL OF POLISH 
CULTURAL CLUBS, INC., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., September 4, 1959. 
Hon. Dante. J. Poop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dan: Thank you very much for your 
letter and your suggestion to have the story 
of the American Council of Polish Cul- 
tural Clubs convention held in Wilkes-Barre 
inserted by you in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Thanking you for your kind contributions 
in helping make the Wilkes-Barre ACPCC 
convention an outstanding one, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH F. LESTER. 





RésuME OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF POLISH 
CULTURAL CLUBS CONVENTION, 1959 


The American Council of Polish Cultural 
Clubs, Inc. (ACPCC), held its 12th annual 
national convention at Wilkes College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., from August 4 through 
August 9, 1959. Theme of this year’s con- 
clave was thé millennium of Poland (A.D. 
960 to A.D. 1966). 

Approximately 150 delegates from 23 arts 
and cultural clubs, representing almost every 
State of the Union, participated in the con- 
vention activities on the Wilkes’ campus. 
Plans for Poland's millennium program were 
initiated at the convention and committee 
members to work on the project were elected 
by members present. Heading the millen- 
nium committee will be Attorney Roman V. 
Ceglowski, from Detroit, Mich. 

The American Council of Polish Cultural 
Clubs annual conventions provide not only 
a fertile ground for the exchange of ideas 
and experiences, but they also give oppor- 
tunities to compare and to learn from each 
other. They wake up initiative and stir am- 
bitions while teaching techniques to produce 
and promote an even higher quality in cul- 
tural presentations and performances. 

. The ACPCC functions as a national repre- 
sentation of local Polish-American cultural 
groups, which often use the name of “Arts 
Clubs,” and of which the oldest is the Polish 
Arts Club of Chicago. The Polish clubs were 
formed and continue to form with the idea 
of giving their respective communities a bet- 
ter understanding and appreciation of cul- 
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tural values, based on Polish inspiration or 
creativeness, both past and contemporary. 

The preamble of the ACPCC constitution 
proudly states the existence of the organ- 
ization as one that aims “To perpetuate and 
develop the’ culture created by our fore- 
fathers; to encourage higher education and 
scholarship among people of Polish descent; 
to foster in Americans of Polish descent 8 
consciousness and pride in their own her- 
itage; to spread the knowledge of Poland’s 
thousand-year-old culture; to enrich the 
forming pattern of America’s great culture 
by weaving into it the best from Polish 
source of inspiration and of accomplishment, 
we associate ourselves together.” 

And being the official representative in- 
strument on the national level of all its duly 
constituted and affiliated organizations, the 
American Council of Polish Cultural Clubs 
serves them by: 

1. Maintaining a clearing house for the 
interchange of information and ideas which 
pertain to the promotion of Polish culture in 
America, and should be translated into ini- 
tiative and action on a national scale. 

2. Proposing program material and sug- 
gesting plans for cultural activities which 
would stimulate interest and provide mem- 
ber clubs with worthwhile guidance for the 
fulfillment of their objectives. 

3. Encourage the formation of new cul- 
tural clubs, particularly in such communi- 
ties where they do not exist. 

4. Cooperating with other Polish or Polish- 
American organizations, or activities of a 
similar purpose in order to maintain close 
contacts with the creative forces of contem- 
porary free Polish cultural life. 

National president of the council, Dr. W. 
J. Wagner, associate professor at the Notre 
Dame Law School, was unable to attend the 
12th annual ACPCC convention in that he 
had recently been awarded a Fulbright grant 
from the U.S. Government to teach at the 
universities of France for 1 year. His depar- 
ture for Europe coincided with the start of 
the convention. First Vice President Thad- 
deus Slesinski, Polish Arts Club, Chicago, 
Was acting president at the convention. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
passed by the ACPCC delegates at the open- 
ing session of the conclave. This resolution 
was sent by telegraph message, August 4, to 
the Vice President of the United States, 
RicHarp M. Nrxon: 

“Whereas the American Council of Polish 
Cultural Clubs is meeting in annual national 
convention, August 4 through 9, at Wilkes 
College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; and 

“Whereas this convention having received 
& message with wishes for a successful con- 
vention from Dwight D. Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent of the United States; and 

“Whereas we are convening here to evolve 
plans and means of enriching the American 
culture and heritage by acquainting our- 
selves and our fellow Americans with the 
achievements of the Polish People in the 
fields of arts, music, literature, and history, 
a@ people who have a cultural background 
which in 1963 will be 1,000 years old; and 

“Whereas we Americans of Polish descent 
having been thrilled by the spontaneous, en- 
thusiastic, and genuine reception given to 
RicHarD M. Nrxon, Vice President of the 
United States, at his recent visit to Warsaw, 
Poland, this reception exemplifying the fact 
that the people of Poland have love and re- 
spect for the United States, its people, and 
form of government: It is hereby 

“Resolved, That this convention send this 
resolution to Vice President Nrxon; and that 
it be further 

“Resolved, That, we the delegates, con- 
vening here respectfully request that Vice 
President Nixon give @ message to this con- 
vention concerning his impressions of his 
visit to the people of Poland.” 

In answer to this resolution, Vice President 
RicHarp Nixon sent the following letter to 
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the ACPCC convention chairman, Joseph F. 
Lester, Kingston: 

“Dear FPrienps: This is just a note to 
thank you for wiring as you did on August 6. 
Your thoughtful good wishes expressed 
through the resolution of the National Con- 
vention of the American Council of Polish 
Cultural Clubs is most gratifying. I can 
assure you, and I want you to know how 
deeply I appreciate your most generous com- 
ments regarding my recent visit to Poland. 

“I can recall no more heartwarming ex- 
perience than that which occurred when we 
arrived in Poland, and we shall always re- 
member the great warmth, affection, and 
friendship expressed to America by the 
Polish people. 

“Again, I should like to thank you for your 
kind thoughts, and I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to send to all of you my very best 
wishes for the future. 

“Sincerely, 
“RICHARD NIxon.” 

A. J. Drexel Biddle, major general, the 
adjutant general, was unable to attend the 
convention but the following excerpt is part 
of the letter he sent to the convention 
chairman: 

“The President’s proclamation of Captive 
Nations Week is, for me, a source of real 
satisfaction, and I feel confident that you 
share my reaction. 

“My thoughts and prayers are always with 
the gallant people in Poland. They may 
have been stripped of their rights, but the 
tyrannical forces of oppression will never 
succeed in stripping them of their spirit and 
faith in God. 

“I send you my warmest good wishes for 
a highly successful gathering.” 

The following editorial about the ACPCC 
12th annual convention appeared in the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader on August 5, 
1959: 

“With Poland in the limelight because of 
the official visit of Vice President Nixon, the 
convention of the American Council of Polish 
Cultural Clubs, opening in Wilkes College 
this afternoon, takes on national and even 
international significance. It is a most 
happy coincidence for Wilkes-Barre because 
of the added interest in the sessions which 
will continue until Sunday. 

“Poland has a rich cultural background 
and has produced scores of internationally 
known figures in the arts through the cen- 
turies. It is the purpose of affiliated clubs, 
of which the Women’s Committee for the 
Polish Room of Wilkes College is one, to pre- 
serve this heritage.. The council itself coordi- 
nates these efforts. 

“In the preamble to the council’s constitu- 
tion, there is this brief outline of its role 
in American life: ’ 

“*To perpetuate and @evelop the culture, 
created by our forefathers; to encourage 
higher education and scholarship among peo- 
ple of Polish descent; to foster in Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent a consciousness and 
pride of their own heritage; to enrich the 
forming pattern of America’s great culture 
by weaving into it the best from Polish 
sources of ‘inspiration, and of accomplish- 
ment, we associate ourselves together.’ 

“The council maintains a clearing house 
for the interchange of information and ideas, 
pertaining to the promotion of Polish cul- 
ture in America. It suggests cultural ac- 
tivities and provides, guidance to clubs for 
the fulfillment of their objectives. It co- 
operates with other organizations and main- 
tains close contacts with the creative forces 
of contemporary Polish cultural life. The 
council’s principal task is one of initiative 
and inspiration. 

“Its projects have covered a wide range. 
They include the Norwid literary contest, 
the Marcella Sembrich Kochanska voice con- 
test, and the Mickiewicz centennial. The 
convention theme this year is the Millennium 
of Poland, the national observance of which 
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will be ushered in here, no small distinc- 
tion for the community as well as the or- 
ganization. The public will become increas- 
ingly aware of this in the years immediately 
ahead, with the American Council of Polish 
Cultural Clubs spearheading the movement. 

“It is fitting that the 1959 gathering of 
this distinguished body should be held at 
Wilkes-Barre which has made so consider- 
able a contribution of leadership to organ- 
izations of Americans of Polish extraction. 
Currently, Charles Rozmarek is president of 
the Polish American Congress and the Polish 
National Alliance, and Dr. Joseph Kocyan is 
chairman of the board of the Kosciuszko 
Foundation, to cite two of many examples. 
Joseph Lester is an officer of the American 
Council of Polish Cultural Clubs and con- 
vention chairman. Nowhere could the coun- 
cil meet where it would be more at home. 

“It is a privilege to join with President 
Eisenhower and other notables in extending 
greetings to the city’s guests for the next 5 
days and wish them well in their efforts to 
enrich our national heritage. 

“Guest speaker at the ACPCC convention 
was Prof. Zbigniew Folejewski, internation- 
ally recognized authority on Russian and 
Polish literature and linguistics, who spoke 
about “Polish Literature and World Litera- 
ture, A.D. 960 to A.D. 1966.” 

“In his address, Professor Folejewski traced 
the continuity of the Slavic traditions, cus- 
toms, views poetic forms, and brought to- 
gether the specific development of the Polish 
state and the outside influence, and the im- 
portance to world culture. 

“Several problems he highlighted were the 
following: Kochanowski as the first Slavic 
poet of international reputation, Polish clas- 
sicism as a reflection of close contact with 
the West, Polish romanticism as a national 
and literary victory in political defeat, Polish 
realism and symbolism as a continuation of 
the tradition and as an overcoming of one- 
sided national attitudes. 

“Alexander Janta, executive director of the 
educational Paderewski Foundation, New 
York, presented color transparencies of the 
Polish royal treasures at the keynote ses- 
sion of the ACPCC convention. 

“The Polish Royal Treasures Chest was es- 
tablished in 1957 under the auspices of the 
Paderewski Foundation with the aim of fi- 
nancing the preparation and publication of 
an illustrated monograph on the Polish na- 
tional treasures temporarily stored in Can- 
ada. 

“The unique national collection, evacuated 
from Wawel Castle in Cracow at the begin- 
ning of the Second World War, has been 
stored in Canada since 1940. In addition to 
the royal insignia, among them the Coro- 
nation Sword, the collection contains tapes- 
tries from the 15th and 16th centuries, rare 
suits of armor and arms and other objects gf 
historic importance and artistic value. These 
are known to but a few art experts and his- 
torians as they have never been fully dis- 
played in the West. 

“Ancient Polish chronicles and documents 
of historical, literary, or religious importance 
have been added to the rescued collection 
along with the world’s largest treasure of 
autograph musical manuscripts of Chopin. 

“Color transparencies shown by Janta rep- 
resented choice jtems of the collection from 
the photographs of Yousuf Karsh, master 
photographer of Canada. One of the tapes- 
tries included in the collection was evacuat- 
ed from Poland at the outbreak of World War 
II. This tapestry is part of the Biblical set 
made in Brussels for Wawel Castle in Cra- 
cow on the occasion of the wedding of the 
Polish Sigismunc Augustus to Catherine 
of Austria in 1553. 

“The tapestry, entitled ‘The Flood’, is con- 
sidered one of the most cherished posses- 
sions of the Polish nation, a prized object 
in the collection willed in 1571 by the King, 
@ great patron of the arts, to his people. 
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“Among the honored guests at the conclud- 
ing dinner-dance at Hotel Sterling, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., were: Dr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Mizwa; Representative and Mrs. Daniel J. 
Flood, Wilkes-Barre; Judge and Mrs, Bernard 
C. Brominski, Swoyersville; Judge Paul 
Selecky; Mr. and Mrs. John J. McSweeney; 
Dr. and Mrs. Kocyan; Mr. and Mrs. Fryderyk 
Janda, Minneapolis, Minn,; Dr. Eugene 8S. 
Farley, Wilkes-Barre; Miss Wojnarski, 
Wilkes-Barre; Mr. and Mrs. Pisczek; Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph F. Lester, Kingston; Thaddeus 
Slesinski, Chicago; Dr. Anthony S. Mallek, 
Pittsburgh; Mr. aud Mrs. Vincent Znaniecki, 
Nanticoke; Mrs. Marie Sokolowski, Minne- 
apolis, ACPCC president; Dr. Charles Allan 
Baretski, Newark, N.J.; Mrs. Mary Jane 
Gustafson, Minneapolis. 

“Visiting delegates to the ACPCC conven- 
tion attended mass Sunday, August 9, at 
St. Hedwig’s Roman Catholic Church, Kings- 
tion, Rev. Joseph Losienieck, pastor, prior to 
returning home. 

“Mrs. Marie Sokolowski of the Polanie 
Club, Minneapolis, was elected the first 
woman president of the American Council of 
Polish Cutural Clubs, Inc., at the convention. 

“Her daughter, Mrs. Mary Jane Gustafson, 
of Minneapolis was elected secretary. 

“Other officers named were: Dr. Charles 
Allan Baretski, Polish Arts Club, Newark, 
N.J., first vice president; Judge Joseph F. 
Swaicki, Polonaise Art Club, Cleveland, Ohio, 


“second vice president; and Mrs. Henry Travis, 


Plish Arts League, Syracuse, N.Y., treasurer. 

“Elected to the board of directors were: 
Dr. Lewis E. Yager, Detroit; Joseph Lester, 
Kingston, Pa.; Andrew J. Juskiewicz, Nor- 
wood, Mass.; Edward V. Stronski, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Dr. Anthony S. Mallek, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Henry Szczyrba, Alliance College, Cambridge 
Springs, Pa.; Helena Przybysz, South Bend, 
Ind.; Mrs. Irena Jedrzejczak, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Thaddeus Slesinski, Chicago, and Dr. 
Wienczyslaw J. Wagner, South Bend, past 
president. 

“Elected to the millennium committee 
were: Dr. Anthony 8S. Mallek, Pittsburgh; 
Attorney Roman V. Ceglowski, Detroit, 
Mich., chairman; Miss Angela V. Zybal, East 
Orange, N.J., assistant secretary; John Weg- 
erzyn, Chicago, Ill.; Joseph F. Lester, Kings- 
ton, Pa.; Aleksander Janta, New York City; 
Joseph A. Kalenkiewicz, Detroit, Mich., gen- 
eral secretary; Judge Joseph F. Sawicki, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Dr. Wienszyslaw J. 
Wagner, South Bend, Ind. 

“Congressman Danizt Fioop, though not 
of Polish -descent, has shown and demon- 
strated a vitally keen interest in the propa- 
gation of Polish cultures which radiates from 
Wyoming Valley and to the whole United 
States. 





Two Views on Iowa’s Water Really One 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include two items to- 
day which I think reflect the sentiments 
and attitudes of all thinking Ameri- 
cans with regard to flood control and 
the conservation of water, our most 
valuable resource. 

The first of these items is an open let- 
ter to the Members of this Congress 
from Iowa. It appeared in the Ottum- 
wa Daily Courier, the leading newspaper 
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of a city which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. It was prompted by the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the public works appro- 
priations measure, which contained the 
first construction money for Red Rock 
Dam, a proposed project which would 
protect the city of Ottumwa from the 
ravages of the Des Moines River floods 
which it has known for so many years. 
I think that the column speaks for it- 
self and clearly conveys the heartbreak- 
ing memories of loss of life and property, 
disease, and the other forms of tragedy 
that go with this type of disaster. 

On the brighter side of a discussion 
of the water situation, I am including 
an article by Mr. Cecil Smith, a distin- 
guished citizen and farmer of Fremont, 
Iowa. He has done a singularly thor- 
ough job of telling just what water re- 
sources mean to the farmer, whether in 
Iowa or elsewhere. I heartily commend 
his remarks to the attention of all my 
colleagues who are concerned with the 
future of America’s water resources. 

Mr. Speaker, although each of these 
articles is directed at a separate phase 
of our water problems, I think it is sig- 
nificant to note, and I cannot emphasize 
this too much, that flood control and 
water conservation both result from 
construction of a dam like the Red Rock. 
I am confident that this House will act. 
in the interest of both city dweller and 
farmer alike through approval of the 
second public works bill this week. 
[From the Ottumwa (Iowa) Daily Courier] 

This is sort of an open letter to Iowa Sen- 
ators and Representatives. Probably some 
of our readers will want to send clippings on 
to Senators Tom MarTIN and Bourke Hick- 
ENLOOPER, and to Congressmen STEVEN Car- 
TER, FrED SCHWENGEL, LEONARD WOLF, H. R. 
Gross, Nea SmirH, MERWIN Coap, BEN JEN- 
SEN, and CHARLES HoEvEN along with their 
own comments. 

It’s really not an open letter so much as 
it is a reminder of what happened in Ot- 
tumwa 12 years ago, and what can happen 
again. Needless to say, most of us in Ot- 
tumwa and in the Des Moines Valley hope 
these Congressmen pass over the President’s 
veto the bill that provides a start for Red 
Rock. 

“Deak CONGRESSMAN: Yesterday we had 
word here in Ottumwa that Ike had vetoec 
the public works appropriations bill. That’s 
the measure that includes $1 million for 
starting the Red Rock dam. This is the 
same dam that we in the lower Des Moines 
Valley have been working for and hoping 
for during the past 40 years. We hope you 
can do something about it before Congress 
adjourns. 

“It’s pretty difficult to explain Just how 
important this legislation is to the peopie 
of this valley. It’s difficult, also, to report 
the extent of disappointment when word of 
the veto came. We appreciate the Presi- 
dent’s concern about spending and inflation. 
But we doubt that his budget officers fully 
appreciate our concern about our lives and 
our property and our future. ; 

“Just a dozen years ago the river came 
down our valley in such volume that $20 
million in damage was done in 2 weeks. 
Since then Ottumwa people have mortgaged 
their future to build flood protection works 
in the future. But one hand will still be 
tied behind our backs in the fight against 
floods unless Red Rock is built. 

“Below are a few paragraphs from bulle- 
tins the Courier published during that 1947 
flood. They do not tell the full story, of - 
course. But they dramatically remind us 
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of our danger, and of our need for that 
dam: 

“June 7, 1 p.m.: At noon, for the sixth 
straight hour there was little change in the 
stage of the river at Vine Street. The read- 
ing was 20.2 feet. 

“Everybody in Ottumwa and the sur- 
rounding flood area should have typhoid 
inoculation at once, warns city physician 
Ed Hoeven. Vaccine has been flown in by 
the Red Cross. 

“Officials at the police station said an- 
other drowning has been reported. With 
local boats smashed in the fast water, offi- 
cials halted small boat operation and were 
waiting for large Navy crashboats and Coast 
Guard inboard motorboats. The Navy is 
also sending helicopters for rescue work. 

“*The following neighboring cities either 
have sent or are sending drinking water: 
Oskaloosa, Grinnell, Sigourney, Hedrick, 
Lancaster, Mo., Bloomfield, Albia, Chariton. 
Distribution centers are being set up. 

“One hundred twenty-five Dain Manu- 
facturing employees, marooned throughout 
most of the night and today, were rescued 
by a big inboard Coast Guard motorboat 
that had just been brought from Burlington. 

“*Flood Relief Director Herschel Loveless 
said at 8 a.m. that the public must co- 
operate in staying out of the flooded and 
downtown areas. 

“*For inoculation against disease identi- 
fied with the flood, medical centers have 
been established. On the north side, go to 
the American Legion, and on the south 
side, to the Stuart school. 

““‘A police official said the department is 
being besieged for passes to go to the south 
side. He explained they are doing every- 
thing possible to get people out of the south 
side, and will not issue passes for anyone 
to go into that area. 

“‘South side residents are advised that 
they may get water from the swimming 
pool. North side residents will continue 
use of the Lister bags being filled on many 
corners. 

“*A temporary morgue was established in 
the Red Crown bowling alleys, Fourth and 
Market Streets, this morning. Bodies of 
fiood victims recovered will be taken there.’ ” 


STATEMENT OF Ceci. SMITH, FARMER, 
FREMONT, IOWA 


Everyone should know what water is. It 
has been, and always will be a problem and 
@ limiting factor in agriculture. Fewer 
people know that it is a problem and limit- 
ing factor in the expansion of industry, 
business, and just about every facet of 
modern living. 

The supply of easily available usable water 
in Iowa and most other States concerns all 
of us. If industry is to expand in Iowa, 
which it must, and unless you live along 
the two rivers that border the State, the 
supply of water is bound to be & question of 
ever-increasing importance. 

Rainfall, whether it shows up as surface 
water, streamflow, ponds, lakes, or wells, is 
the major source of usable water in Iowa. 
There is water deep down in Iowa, but this 
supply, though abundant, is nearly always 
mineralized and is expensive to develop and 
refine. So, for the foreseeable future, Iowa 
must depend on rainfall for our water sup- 
ply. Fortunately, if we can make more of 
the rainfall stay in Iowa, we shall have 
enough for some time to come. 

The water resources in Iowa have not 
changed much in 50 years, and unless some 
method of changing the climate, or prac- 

means to induce artiticial rainfall is 
they are not likely to change in the 


iowa has varied from a high 
low of 18 inches, 
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The average for 50 years is 31 inches plus, 
and this average varies from a high of 3¢ 
inches in the southeast counties to a low 
of 18 inches in the extreme northwest. 
Presently, 6 inches of this 31 inches runs 
off (sometimes in disastrous floods) and ac- 
counts for the streamflow in Iowa and 50 
is carried away from Iowa. Twenty to 
twenty-two inches of the annual rainfall is 
used in the growing of crops, and seven- 
tenths of an inch is used for all other pur- 
poses. But this use is increasing very fast 
and probably will double in the next 10 
years. All this often adds up to more than 
we have got and shows up in a water short- 
age somewhere in Iowa nearly every year. 

It takes 6,000 gallons of water to produce 
1 kilowatt-hour of electricity (there are pow- 
erplants all over Iowa). It takes 6 million 
gallons of water to produce a ton of syn- 
thetic rubber (there is a Firestone plant in 
Des . Moines). It takes 10,000 gallons of 
water to produce a bushel of corn, and 
200,000 gallons to produce a ton of alfalfa 
hay. 

There are lots of other figures that could 
be quoted. There will be in Iowa, in 1959, 
about 12 million acres of corn; the average 
yield of corn has increased a conservative 
20 bushels per acre in the last 25 years or so. 
Multiply this 20-bushel increase by 11 mil- 
lion acres, times 10,000 gallons per bushel, 
and you get a figure that ought to scare all 
of us. 

In 1956, 250 farmers on 25,000 acres along 
the major streams in Iowa used water for 
irrigation purposes, as much water as was 
used by all of the nonagricultural users. It 
would not take much irrigation in Iowa to 
put some of our cities out of the water 
business. 

The danger is plain to be seen, and if the 
State of Iowa is going to exploit its resources 
to the fullest, the conservation of the State’s 
water resources must receive more and more 
attention. 

Clearly any gain to be made must be made 
in the control of runoff, and runoff begins 
where the rain falls, which is out on the land. 
We have learned much and have accom- 
plished much in the control of runoff. Much 
more needs to be known, and much more 
needs to be done. 

What is and can be done is reassuring. 
Just a good rotation with a grass or legume 
included will reduce the runoff by one-half, 
as compared to continuous corn; add to a 
rotation mechanical practices, contours, strip 
cropping, terraces, and grassed waterways, 
and you can cut the remaining half in two. 
Multiply these savings by the 25 million 
acres of crops in Iowa, and you are going to 
fill up a lot of reservoirs, wells, and lakes, 
and even our streams, with much clearer 
water, and go-a long way toward solving an 
important and near critical problem in Iowa. 
As impressive as the progress in soil and 
water conservation now is, only a fraction of 
the job is done, and at the present rate, it 
will take 50 to 100 years to accomplish the 
job. ‘Will anyone say that Iowa can wait 
that long? Is there not a possibility that 
before too long, if present efforts are not 
accelerated, this problem may become so 
acute that land might be declared a public 
utility and, as such, be subject to regulation 
in the interest of public welfare? And who 
wants that? 

Soil and water conservation, especially soil 
conservation, is not new in America. George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, and others were concerned about it. 
Except for the last quarter of a century or so, 
it has been largely ignored, and as a result, 
millions of acres in America are eroded and 
depleted past the point of redemption. 

A more serious and determined effort has 
been made in the last 30 years or so, and a 
mumber of governmental agencies are in- 
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volved. All of them have been and are 
making very important contributions to this 
problem. To be brief, shall we mention 
three—the major ones, namely, the Soil 
Conservation Service, Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Committee, and the Extension Service. 
All three work together and supplement each 
other—the Extension Service for education, 
the Soil Conservation Service for technical 
assistance, and the ASC for financial help. 

Since 1940, 100 county soil conservation 
districts have been organized in Iowa, These 
groups, with the cooperation of a whole host 
of other agencies of all kinds, and, of course, 
with thousands of farmers, have made a very 
impressive record, but when you compare 
this record with what remains and must be 
done, it looks like only a beginning has been 
made. Progress has been sound but slow, 
and because of the impact this problem of 
water supply is having, and shall be in the 
near future, much too slow. 

The President said in his state of the 
Union address to Congress, that this country 
needs a totally new farm program. Nothing 
could be more right. The present program 
is only a conservation program in part. 
True, it has eneouraged, by conservation 
payments, the use of many conservation 
practices of great benefit not only to the 
participants, but to the country as a whole. 
But large portions of these payments, espe- 
cially lime and fertilizer, have the most to 
do with fertility and crop production and if 
not accompanied by other conservation prac- 
tices, contribute but little to water runoff or 
the conservation of the soil. However, the 
aereage reserve and conservation reserve 
were and are true conservation measures and 
can be of much importance. But the acre- 
age reserve is being dropped. The conser- 
vation reserve, to be effective, should be 
greatly enlarged and augmented. 

In the 26 years of the existence of farm 
programs in America, the original intent and 
purpose of the programs have been diverted 
by political expediency, the stimulation of 
production, and the relaxation of controls 
caused by two wars. 

Crop controls (cross-compliance) have not 
been enforced. Production payments were 
made with no compliance and corn acreage 
allotments made in an unrealistic manner. 
This served to penalize thousands of honest 
cooperators. Supports have been lowered 
and the program made as unattractive as 
possible. 

As a result of these and other mistakes, 
farmers have increased production (witness 
the intent of Iowa farmers to increase corn 
acreage in 1959 by 2 mWlion acres) to main- 
tain their income. Surpluses have increased. 
The cost of storage has multiplied, the prin- 
ciples of soil and water conservation have 
been ignored. 

The cost to the American taxpayer has 
increased to a point past endurance. The 
whole program has been so mangled by 
these and other forces that little of the orig- 
inal remains. A new program, with a new 
approach is needed, and it must be bold 
enough, broad enough, attractive enough (by 
high supports or some other subsidy) to 
insure wide and uniform participation. 

I think, as a lot of others do, that a soil 
and water conservation plan which has been 
developed over the years by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and others, offers this kind of 
an approach. 

The application would be much more uni- 
form than that of the conservation: reserve, 
because the conservation reserve tends to be 
concentrated on whole farms or parts of 
farms and will lack the general use that 
shall be necessary for the complete job. 

A conservation plan carries within itself 
® great deal of crop control and would go 
® long way toward reducing surpluses, es- 
pecially during the few years while it is 
being established. This will not be enough 
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to bring supply in balance with demand, but 
if further adjustments are needed, it makes 
a fair basis from which to start. 

The machinery for the administration of 
this kind of plan is already in existence and 
can be easily carried out by the govern- 
mental agencies now in being. 

The cost ought to be very much less than 
the present program. I believe that if a plan 
of this kind is offered to the American farm- 
er and made attractive, enough of us will 
cooperate to bring supply nearer demand, 
and thus reduce surpluses, the cost of stor- 
age, and other ills associated with over- 
production, and at the same time, a lot of 
soil and water is going to stay home where 
it is needed—not only for the benefit of 
the man on the land, but for the taxpayer 
and everyone else as well. 

Let’s have a new farm program, in the ad- 
ministration of which no farm operater shall 
be eligible for a subsidy of any kind unless 
the operator shows that he uses good and 
effective conservation practices on all the 
land operated or controlled by him. Let’s 
begin with this and let any other objective 
be subordinate. 

(Figures quoted here come from “Iowa’s 
Water Resources,” published by Iowa State 
College Press, 1956.) 





Big Trade Deficit Is Sparking Move To 
Cut Aid Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly impressed with a story appear- 
ing in the New York Times for Sunday, 
September 6, 1959, concerning the big 
deficit in the-U.S. balance of interna- 
tional payments and the effect that our 
foreign aid spending is having on the 
matter. 


I believe the story will be of interest 
to every Member of the Congress, and I, 
therefore, insert the article in question 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Bic TraDe Dericir Is SParkinc Move To Cur 
Arp Funps—UNITrep STATES WoRRIED BY 
DECREASE In GOLD STOCKPILE AND RISE IN 
Forricn ASSETS HERE 


(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


WasHIncton, September 5—The big deficit 
in the U.S. balance of international pay- 
ments, with its resulting outflow of gold and 
buildup of foreign assets in New York, has 
begun to have a major impact on adminis- 
tration thinking about foreign aid. 

Powerful voices, centering in financial 
agencies, have begun to argue that the flow 
of Government capital abroad in the form of 
aid is too large for the continued strength of 
the dollar. 

The underlying belief in top administra- 
tion financial circles is that there is an 
entirely new situation in the world econ- 
omy, with European currencies gaining 
strength while the dollar is showing the first 
faint signs of vulnerability. 

EMOTIONS IN CONFLICT 


The immediate results of this view came 
in President’s Eisenhower’s trip to Europe, 
during which he urged that FE nations 
undertake a far greater share of the burden 
of helping underdeveloped countries. 
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In a sense, the administration is torn be- 
tween two powerful emotions. One stems 
from acceptance of the basic idea that the 
unde: oped countries must be helped in 
the interest of the United States as well as 
for the good of those nations that get aid. 

The other is a growing fear for the future 
stability of the dollar unless two related 
things happen: domestic finances are con- 
trolled and the balance of international 
transactions is righted. The US. deficit in 
international transactions was $3,400 million 
last year and will probably be even larger 
this year. 


FUTURE SEEMS GLOOMY 


As financial officials see the situation, it 
will do no good to anyone if there is a larger 
outfiow of aid dollars but the dollar becomes 
of dubious value. This could happen, it is 
believed, if U.S. payments deficits continue 
on a large scale for many more years. 

Such a deficit means that foreign coun- 
tries as a whole obtain more dollars than 
they spend to buy American goods. They 
can take the difference in gold or can keep 
it in dollars and invest them in the financial 
markets in New York. These invested dol- 
lars are potential claims against gold. Al- 
ready they total $15,651 million, not far be- 
low the gold reserve, which has dwindled to 
$19,524 million, 

As the claims grow and the gold ‘stock de- 
clines, U.S. short-term liabilities might even- 
tually exceed assets. Even that would not 
necessarily mean a run on gold or some other 
crisis. But U.S. officials do not like to con- 
template even the remotest possibility of 
such an event. 

Besides, some of them, looking ahead, are 
unhappy at the thought of potential pres- 
sure on the United States from what, in 
effect, would be its foreign creditors. The 
United States, which has been exerting the 
pressure for years, does not want to be on 
the receiving end. 

Foreign countries are already substantial 
creditors of the U.S. Government. They 
have invested about $6,200 million in New 
York in short-term Government securities. 
Thus, as one high official puts it, “we’re bor- 
rowing short from foreigners at home and 
lending abroad long.” 

The recent deterioration in the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments has come about mainly 
because of a drop in exports and a rise in 
imports, not because of an increase in for- 
eign aid. But as financial officials view the 
situation, foreign aid is the one element in 
the total balance over which the Govern- 
ment has considerable control. 

It is regarded as certain that the new line 
of thought in the administration will be a 
major theme in conversations with foreign 
finance ministers at the annual meeting 
here later this month of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 

European countries have been running 
strong surpluses in their balance of pay- 
ments while the United States has been in 
deficit. To U.S. officials this means only 
one thing: Europe should become a much 
bigger exporter of capital and the United 
States a smaller one. 

NEW VIEW ON INVESTMENTS 


Officials worried about international-pay- 
ments deficit are even beginning to take a 
less enthusiatic view of investment abroad 
by American business. Up until very re- 
cently, this was welcomed on every count, 
by conservatives and liberals alike. 

Now, with the payments deficit uppermost 
in many minds, an investment abroad is 
frequently seen as.a double blow—first an 
immediate outflow of dollars, and, second, 
@ probable setback to American exports. 
The export loss occurs when an American 
manufacturer, for example, builds a plant in 
Europe to share in the common market 
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rather than try to sell goods made in the 
United States. 

This feeling accounts for the Treasury's 
opposition to a bill to provide new tax in- 
centives for foreign investment unless its 
benefits are limited to investments in un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

A reflection of the growing concern about 
the international payments position of the 
United States came in the administration 
position on the Development Loan Fund in 
the foreign-aid bill. The President refused 
to support a Senate move to put the fund's 
financing on a long-term basis, increase its 
lending authority and get around the ap- 
propriations committees, even though the 
President's original position backed all three 
ideas. 

Another reflection of the new line of 
thought, paradoxically, is U.S. support for 
the new International Development Associa- 
tion, even though this will cost the United 
States $330 million. Such a new institution 
has several merits in the eyes of an official 
worried about the U.S. payments deficit and 
the problem of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

It puts Europe in the lending picture for 
the first time on a formal, multilateral scale. 

Because it will be equipped to make “soft”’ 
loans—loans with easy terms and repayable 
in the currency of the borrower—it should 
eventually ease the pressure for a larger and 
larger Development Loan Fund in the United 
States. The Loan Fund also makes this type 
of loan. 





Sovereign Rights of United States in 
Panama Canal Zone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. I 
include the following letter from Mr. 

* Earl Harding of New York City in which 
he comments upon an address I made 
at Reading, Pa., on August 24, 1959: 

New Yoru, N.Y., September 3, 1959. 
Hon. Danteu J. FLoop, 
331 Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE FLOop: Your address 
on “Storm Clouds Over the Caribbean” to 
members of the Patriotic Order Sons of 
America at Reading, Pa., on August 24 as in- 
troduced into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
August 26, 1959 by Representative Francis E. 
Water should be read in every high school 
and college history class and be made avail- 
able in pamphlet form in every school and 
public library. It is invaluable as a brief 
and graphic summary of crucial dangers that 
now threaten our national security at the 
lifeline of our defense, the Panama Canal. 

It is indeed heartening to those who have 
followed your campaign for recognition and 
protection of North American rights and in- 
terests in the Panama Canal Zone to see de- 
served commendation come to you through a 
certificate of merit from the oldest patriotic 
organization in our country. Equally gratify- 
‘ing is Representative Watrer's statement on 
the House floor that he is pleased to asso- 
ciate himself ‘with you in the fight against 
communistic forces that will destroy, if they 
can, our sovereign rights in the isthmian 
area. 
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You condensed into 159 words at the con- 
clusion of your address a five-point policy 
program for action. I believe all informed 
citizens of the United States will approve, as 
Ido. But they must first be informed. 

Public opinion must become acquainted 
with the background facts set out so read- 
able in your address. And, furthermore, 
public opinion must penetrate the North 
American press blackout of news of Panama's 
attack on US. policy before the recent Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers at Santiago, 
Chile. Panamanian newspapers have been 
filled with details and editorial approval of 
charges of treaty violations by the United 
States made publicly in that Conference by 
Panama’s Minister of Foreign Relations, 
Migual Moreno. Have you seen anything of 
this in our newspapers? 

Are Panamanian politicians’ claims to 
sovereignty over our Panama Canal Zone, 
their threats of peaceful occupation of the 
zone on November 3, their threats to take 
the United States before The Hague or the 
U.N. to enforce Panama’s unilateral interpre- 
tations of our rights and obligations under 
binding treaties, and their reiterated de- 
mands for more and still more annuity 
pending ultimate expropriation of our canal 
by Panama, are these false ideas in Panama 
to grow into realities because they are al- 
lowed to go unchallenged and unanswered? 
Does the conspiracy of silence encompass 
both the North American press and the US. 
Government? 

Sincerely, 
Ear_ HARDING. 


Franco Tricks the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, General 
Franco pulled a fast one on President 
Eisenhower recently when he arranged 
for his Foreign Minister to see him in 
London. Richard Scott Mowrer tells the 
story in the Providence Journal-Bulletin 
of August 28, 1959, and I include it here 
under unanimous consent: 


A Coup For FrRANcO: His FOREIGN MINISTER'S 
SCHEDULED VISIT WITH EISENHOWER Is SEEN 
4s A TRIUMPH 


(By Richard Scott Mowrer) 


Mapriv.—A raising of diplomatic eyebrows, 
and not a little admiration, has been caused 
here by the ability of Gen. Francisco Franco’s 
Foreign Minister to get himself invited to 
London to see President Eisenhower. 

Despite the fact that the President’s 
schedule is tight and that some of the 
NATO countries’ representatives who would 
have liked to meet the President privately 
will be unable to do so, Spanish Foreign 
Minister Fernando Maria Castiella will be 
among the favored few August 31. 

Why this should be perplexes foreign diplo- 
mats here. There is no problem affecting 
Spanish-American relations so serious or 
urgent that it requires discussion at such 
high level. It is presumed that the State 
Department's acquiescence to the idea stems 
from, established. American policy to en- 
courage the Franco regime’s endeavors to 
attain international respectability and un- 
grudging acceptance as a member of the free 
world ‘ 


For Spain the scheduled Castiella-Eisen- 
hower meeting adds up to one of the neatest 
diplomatic coups ever pulled off by the 
Franco regime, The fact that the meeting 
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is taking place in London makes it even 
better, for this reason: 

In 1951 Castiella was persona non grata 
in Britain. He had been designated by 
Franco as his Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, but the British wouldn't have him. 

The rebuff stemmed from Castiella’s rec- 
ord as an eut-and-out supporter of the Axis 
during World War II. With the current 
Spanish Ambassador in Washington, Jose 
Maria de Areilza, he coauthored a book 
hailing the new order under Hitler and re- 
ferring to Britain and France as “decadent 
democracies.” 

The book, “Reivindicaciones de Espana” 
(Spain’s Claims), listed Spanish claims to 
various territories, including Gibraltar, in 
anticipation of the day when the Axis would 
win the war and divide the spoils. The 
book, published in 1941, was awarded the 
National Prize for Literature. 

Possibly another reason why the British 
Government refused to have Castiella as 
Spanish Ambassador was that he had been a 
soldier in the ranks of the Blue Division, 
a Spanish unit which fought alongside Hit- 
ler’s Wehrmacht on the eastern front. Cas- 
tiella is a recipient of the German Iron 
Cross. 

Since those days, Spain’s Foreign Minister 
has changed his outlook quite a lot. He 
has worked hard, and successfully, to im- 
prove his country’s relations with Britain, 
France, and other democracies. But there 
is a risk that a good many Britishers, par- 
ticularly Laborites, will not forgive easily 
and that they may cause a rumpus when 
Castiella shows up in London to see Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Meanwhile the fact that the British Gov- 
ernment was not consulted before the United 
States invited Spain to join the party is 
omitted in the papers here. What is printed 
is a statement of a Foreign Office spokesman 
in London to the effect that “obviously we 
have no objection and are looking forward 
to welcoming the Spanish Foreign Minister 
to this country.” What is omitted is the 
spokesman’s opening statement: “it is true 
we were not consulted.” 

If the Spanish foreign minister has 
changed quite a lot since the war years, the 
regime’s ideology basically has not. In fact 
it is a matter of pride with Franco sup- 
porters that it is the rest of the Western 
World that has come around, without the 
Franco regime having had to deviate from 
its authoritarian ideology. This theme was 
played up in 1953 when the United States 
signed the bases-for-aid agreements with 
Spain. Last month it was played up again 
when Senators Sryte Brivckrs and MIKE 
MANSFIELD and a number of Representatives 
said nice things in Congress about Spain’s 
roie in World War II. 

The Franco regime never has formally re- 
pudiated its past association with Nazi Ger- 
many, nor has it felt the need to do so. It 
is true that there is little lamenting, at least 
in public, of the Axis defeat. But the press, 
which is controlled by the state and duti- 
fully reflects its views, regularly omits news 
that would tend to divulge to Spaniards 
some of the worst aspects of nazism. 


Poison in Your Water-——No. 166 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 


ing into the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article appearing in the Woborn (Mass.) 


September 7 


Times of October 2, 1958 entitled “Fed- 

eral Action Urged on Oil Spills Along 

Northeast Coast”: 

FEDERAL ACTION URGED ON Om. SPILLS ALONG 
NORTHEAST COAST 


A Federal action to control oil spills from 
merchant and naval vessels causing exten- 
sive damage to New England coastal areas 
annually was urged today by Chairman Ed- 
ward T. Dickinson of the New England In- 
terstate Water Pollution Control Commis- 
sion, 

At a meeting of the commission here, Mr. 
Dickinson pointed out that the oil spills 
“are responsible for a huge economic dam- 
age, which in many instances negates over 
a decade of effort by this commission to 
provide clean waters for the people and in- 
dustry of the Northeast. 

“The commission has made repeated repre- 
sentations to the Federal Government 
through the U.S. Public Health Service for 
assistance in the abatement of this nuisance, 
but there has been no action.” 

Oil spills from sea-going vessels, Mr. Dick- 
inson said, cause extensive damage to the 
shell-fish industry, destroy the value of rec- 
reation facilities at beaches, create fire haz- 
ards at many places along the coast and 
cause upstream pollution through tidal ac- 
tion. 

“For more than a decade, the New Eng- 
land Interstate Water Pollution Control 
Commission and its seven member States 
have been working to bring the problem of 
water pollution in this area under control. 
A great deal of progress has been made 
through interstate cooperation,” he said. 

“However, pollution of tidal waters 
through wanton acts of carelessness now 
threatens to undo much of what. has been 
accomplished here. It threatens one of the 
greatest economic resources of the Northeast. 
Unfortunately the individual States con- 
cerned have no control over the vessels which 
are committing this nuisance. Our only re- 
course is through the Federal Government, 
which so far has failed to indicated that it 
will act.’’ 

Mr. Dickinson noted that the Navy has 
been cooperative in controlling pollution of 
tidal waters through the installation of 
treatment plants at its New England bases. 

“However, neither the Navy, nor the Coast 
Guard, nor any other Federal agency appears 
willing to accept responsibility for controll- 
ing oil spills from their own or merchant 
vessels,” he said. “Instead, they have passed 
the buck from hand to hand, with the result 
that damage from oil spills is greater than 
ever before. If even greater pollution of the 
tidal waters of this area is to be avoided, the 
Federal Government must take the correc- 
tive action soon.” i 

Mr. Dickinson is also commissioner of the 
New York State Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Dickinson served with the Federal Gov- 
ernment as executive director of the War 
Production Board, as codirector of the foreign 
military assistance program, assistant to the 
Joint Secretaries of Defense and as Vice 
Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board. Prior to World War II, he was re- 
search assistant to the chairman of the 
board of United: States Steel. 


Us or Laos? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr.SILER. Mr. Speaker, I note in the 
U.S. News & World Report of September 
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7, 1959, the statement that U.S. aid to 
Laos has cost the taxpayers of our coun- 
try $225 million since 1955. Laos is the 
little country in southeast Asia where the 
Chinese Reds are now coming across the 
border and trying to conquer this small, 
rugged bit of sovereignty and convert it 
to their own use and dominion. The 
headlines of our daily papers are right 
now full of Laos and the problem of Laos. 
Apparently the $225 million of U.S. aid 
has done nothing to secure Laos or to 
keep it out of the vest pocket of com- 
munism. The U.S. aid mentioned has 
paid for the following, according to the 
U.S. News & World Report: ; 

1. A local army of 25,000 men. 

2. Jungle highways, a power station, irri- 
gation dams. 

3. Health services, sanitation, develop- 
ment of farming, communications, mining. 

4. Planning for future flood control, power, 
irrigation projects. 

5. Training for teachers and technicians. 


Although this $225 million donation 
may have done nothing whatever to- 
ward its intended purpose over in Laos, 
just think what it would have done for 
us—not Laos—in some of the under- 
privileged sections of America if we had 
sent the aid up the creeks and into the 
hollows of our own country. With this 
kind of help we could have built in all 
the school districts of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and West Virginia some adequate 
and badly needed school buildings; or we 
could have constructed badly needed 
flood control projects in every water 
damaged section in Kentucky and per- 
haps in one or two additional States be- 
sides. — 

I am willing that no one should ever 
treat Laos as a louse but I am wondering 
if it is-not time for us to quit treating 
the good American in our own house as a 
louse. 





Spanish Political Inquisition, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


' OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it is hard 
to believe this is the 20th century and 
not the 16th or 17th when we read of 
the recent tortures in Spain. Appar- 
ently the chief difference is that the per- 
secution today is for political deviations 
rather than religious. 

It is an unpalatable fact to accept 
that we must deal with such barbarous 
governments as Spain in the 20th cen- 





tury, but at least we can deal with them 
with our eyes open and remem the 
old adage: “He m have a long spoon 


that shall eat. with Devil,” 

Under a unanimous consent pre- 
viously granted, I am including here- 
after an editorial from the New York 
Times of September 8, entitled “Medita- 

tions on Spain”: 

MEDITATIONS ON SPAIN 


The favorable notices that Franco Spain 
has been receiving in and from the United 
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States in recent weeks should not go without 
a corrective. Power politics have generally 
transcended what George Kennan once 
called legalistic-moralistic principles. Never- 
theless, when the United States embraces a 
dictator it should be done with open eyes as 
well as open arms. 

There was a reminder of this elementary 
principle in a new item published on Wed- 
nesday taken from the Times of London. 
That newspaper’s correspondent had gone 
to Burgos, Spain, and written a moving and 
shocking story about the treatment of more 
than 400 political prisoners who have been 
in Burgos jail from 12 to 20 years under in- 
humane conditions. 

About 2 weeks ago the Guardian of Man- 
chester printed an editoria) headed: “Spanish 
Torture.” It called attention to protests 
made by the Madrid bar council and also by 
lawyers of the Barcelona bar. The former 
group condemned the Spanish Government 
“for permitting the use of torture.” The 
latter sent documents to the Archbishop of 
Barcelona “describing in appalling detail how 
the strikers they defended last December were 
maltreated by the police so as to get them 
to confess.” 

This refers to 1959. On could go back to 
1958 and each earlier year for similar stories. 
The Franco government, nevertheless, bland- 
ly insists that there are no political prisoners 
in Spain. 
not allow foreign correspondents to visit a 
prison like that of Burgos so that they can 
see for themselves? 

There have been recent protests in Europe 
about arrests and lack of freedom in Franco 
Spain—by the British Labor Party, the Brit- 
ish Committee on Science and Freedom, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and university students in Belgium, 
for instance. 

The practical reasons for our own tolera- 
tion of the Franco regime are presumably 
being accepted by many Americans, but even 
those who accept ought to remember an old 
adage: ‘He must have a long spoon that shall 
eat with the Devil.” 





UAR Interference With Suez Canal Free 
Passage Not To Be Tolerated 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, once 
again, Israel has been forced to lodge a 
complaint with the Secretariat of the 
United Nations on Egypt’s interference 
with freedom of passage through the 
Suez Canal. 

This is not a matter which concerns 
Israel alone. We are faced with an in- 
fringement of maritime rights and a 
fluoting of an international decision on 
the part of the United Arab Republic, 
which has gone a long way in establish- 
ing a dangerous precedent in the signifi- 
cant area of the freedom of the seas. 
Basic principles of maritime rights are 
being violated. It must be kept in mind 
that it is not only a matter of seizing 
Israeli ships but of seizing any ships 
which carry Israeli cargo, such as was 
done with the barring of the Ingetoft 
from transit through the canal because 
it carried Israeli cargo. This is only one 
incident in a long line of incidents. 





If that is the case, why does it’ 
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Yet, the World Bank is seriously con- 
sidering lending to the United Arab Re- 
public a large sum of money for the en- 
largement of the Suez Canal. Thus, by 
indirection, we are placing ourselves in 
a dangerous position of incurring the 
continued violation of maritime rights. 
The World Bank should make no such 
loan just so long as the Arab Republic 
is using the Suel Canal as a weapon 
against a free State in its effort to 
strangle the economy of Israel. At issue 
here is not the enlargement of the Suez 
Canal. The need to do so might very 
well exist. At issue, is whether interna- 
tional commitments of the right of pas- 
sage can be arbitrarily violated, and 
whether such violation shall be encour- 
aged by the granting of the pending loan. 
Neither the Constantinople Convention 
nor the United Nations Security Council 
decision are sufficient, it would appear, 
to prevent the United Arab Republic 
from using the Suez Canal for its own 
political purpose. That the United 
Arab Republic could impound unlawfully 
and with impunity, mail bags and scien- 
tific equipment taken off Norwegian 
ships bound for Israel, is hardly an act 
that can be passably viewed by any of 
the adherents to international] law. 

I emphasize again that any active en- 
couragement, among which I would in- 
clude the granting of a loan by the 
World Bank for the enlargement of the 
Suez Canal, aids and abets the establish- 
ment of a precedent, which will some 
day reach forward to shackle us. 





Time To Curb Excessive Jet-Noise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the price 
of material progress is sometimes too 
high in terms of its effects on the health, 
safety, and comfort of human beings. 
Such an instance appears to be the in- 
creasing concern felt by many at the im- 
pact of jet noise on the people who live 
in the vicinity of airports which service 
commercial jet aircraft. 

This problem is especially important 
at the major airports in the New York 
metropolitan area, including the Newark 
Airport which is adjacent to the district 
I represent. 

I was pleased, therefore, to note that 
a special subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
held a hearing today at New York’s Idle- 
wild Interriational Airport for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the situation. I 
am hopeful the subcommittee will be 
able to offer constructive ideas, for it is 
apparent that the Federal Government 
has at. least a measure of responsibility 
for controlling the excesses of jet noise. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, Mr. Speaker, I include a 
brief item from the Sunday New York 
Times of September 6, which cites the 
particularly bad noise record of certain 
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domestic airlines using jet aircraft in 
contrast to flag carriers of other na- 
tions. I also include a longer story from 
United Press International which ap- 
peared in the same issue of the New 
York Times, and which describes the 
growing concern throughout the country. 
Finally, I include the text of a state- 
ment I prepared forthe Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce subcommittee hear- 
ing in New York today. 
The material follows: 
[From the New York Times, Sept. 6, 1959] 
AIRLINE CRITICIZED FoR Jer Noise HERE 


Of five airlines operating jet. planes out of 
New York International Airport, Idlewild, 
Queens, American Airlines is the only one in 
“willful disregard of the public welfare” by 
making noisy takeoffs, the port authority 
charged yesterday. 

John R. Wiley, aviation director of the 
port authority, which operates the airport, 
said that American Airlines conformed to 
noise standards in only 643 percent of its 
takeoffs from Idlewild during August. 

Trans World Airlines conformed on 683 
percent of its takeoffs, he added, an improve- 
ment over its 59.6 percent conformance dur- 
July,-but still “far below the acgeptable 
level.” 

Pan American conformed 91.8 percent, 
while Aerolineas Argentinas and British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. conformed on all their 
takeoffs. 

There are 25 takeoffs of jet planes daily at 
Idlewild. Residents of the Jamaica Bay area 
have complained of noisy takeoffs and land- 
ings. 

A public hearing into these complaints 
will be opened at 10 a.m. tomorrow on the 
fifth floor of the control tower at Idlewild 
by a House of Representatives subcommittee. 

A spokesman for American Airlines said 
yesterday that his company was “following 
closely” the voluntary procedures for noise 
reduction set up by the National Air Trans- 
port Coordinating Committee. This organ- 
ization consists of delegates from all domes- 
tic airlines, the pilots’ union, and the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. 


[From the New York Times, Sept 6, 1959] 

Prorests Over Jet NorsE Mount To A New 
PircwH AROUND AIRPORTS—SLEEPLESS RESI- 
DENTS SEEK FLIGHT CurRBS—PROBLEM Is 
Most AcuTE IN New YorkK, SAN FRANCISCO, 
AND Los ANGELES 


WasuHincton, September 5.—America’s 
new jet airliners, conquerors of distance and 
time, are not doing so well with people on 
the ground. 

Specifically, those irate citizens live near 
airports and compiain vociferously that jet 
noises is interfering with life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

The airliners are frankly worried. The 
organized protests have reached such pro- 
portions that some citizens’ groups are de- 
manding a curfew on all jet landings and 
takeoffs between 11 p.m.‘and 7am. They 
have taken their fight to Congress and to 
the Federal Aviation Agency. 

The chief trouble spots appear to be in 
New York, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
This is the situation in those three cities. 

New York: John T. Clancy, Quéens 
Borough president, is spearheading the oppo- 
sition, directed mainly against jet operations 
at New York International Airport, Idle- 
wild, Queens. 

It was Mr. Clancy who proposed that no 
daiewnid Sa dering are takeoffs be permitted at 

sleeping hours—and he 
‘would saena ee that curfew even to LaGuardia 
Airport, which has no jet service. He also 
has threatened to start sewer construction 
projects in Queens that would block trafic 
into both airports. - 
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San Francisco: San Francisco’s Inierna- 
tional Airport is surrounded on three sides 
by the bay, and annoyance is limited to one 
residential area—the city of South San Fran- 
cisco with a population of 40,000. 

' For more than a year this community has 
had an antinoise committee that holds fre- 
quent meetings. It even hired a noise expert. 


SCHOOLS PROTEST 


The complaints center around more than 
loss of sleep. The South San Francisco 
school district has at least twelve schools 
directly under the takeoff pattern, and school 
Officials are considering legal action to keep 
jet noise from interrupting classes. So 
loud and frequent have been the complaints 
that a special telephone had to be installed 
at the airport to handle them. 

Los Angeles: Several local groups from 
areas near Los Angeles International Airport 
have formed antinoise committees without 
getting much more than sympathy. 

One school has fled complaints that 
classes have been stopped by noise. A single 
rally drew more than 1,000 persons, but the 
protesting committees have backed away 
from a proposal to moye the airport itself; 
too many people, including some of the com- 
plainants, make-their living at the airport. 


COMMITTEE FORMED 


A group called the Los Angeles Sound 
Abatement Coordinating Committee has 
been formed, with the aid of the airlines, 
Government, and airport officials. 

What can be done about the noise prob- 
lem? The question was put to pilots, the 
Federal Aviation Agency and the airlines 
themselves. Their unhappy but unanimous 
answer: Not an awful lot, for these reasons: 

The jets are equipped with sound sup- 
pressors (at a cost of $25,000 per plane), but, 
while they reduce noise to a certain extent, 
a lot more work must be done in this field. 

The FAA, the airlines,.and the pilots put 
safety ahead of noise nuisance. Whenever 
possible, they try to use preferential run- 
ways that avoid settled areas. 

RUNWAYS LIMITED 


But the preferential runway solution is 
limited by the low number of such runways. 
Most airports have only one, and it is not 
always possible to use it. Under most con- 
ditions, particularly hot weather, jets must 
use the longest runway and this is not always 
the preferential one. 

Some complaining city officials have in- 
sisted that pilots climb faster to reduce the 
noise problem. Pilots already are instructed 
to attain at least 1,200 feet of altitude as 
quickly as possible and also hold that alti- 
tude as long as possible before landing. Any 
faster climb than that is impossible under 
the existing air traffic contro) situation. 

Such drastic solutions as a night curfew 
would wreck the airlines. For example, sus- 
pending all flight operations in New York 
from 11 p.m, to 7 a.m. would mean that no 
New York-bound flight could leave Los An- 
geles after 2:30 p.m. Pacific coast time. 

The Federal Aviation Agency is sturdily 
resisting demands that it take action to 
reduce noise amnoyances. It is convinced 
not. much eould be done at present unless 
the protesting groups wanted to ruin com- 
mercial aviation and it believes the noise 
problem must be settled largely on a com- 
munity level, not by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FLORENCE P. 
Dwver, SixtH District, New Jersey, Be- 
FORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE House Com- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE CONCERNING THE OPERATION OF Com- 
MERCIAL Jer AIRCRAFT AT AIRPORTS IN THE 
New Yore METROPOLITAN AREA, SEPTEMBER 
7, 1959, ar THE New York INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 


committee, I appreciate the opportunity of 
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presenting this statement for your considera- 
tion. The problems related to the operation 
of commercial jet aircraft from the three 
major airports in the metropolitan New York 
area—that is, Idlewild, LaGuardia, and 
Newark Airports—are of intense and in- 
creasing concern to the people who live in 
the areas surrounding these airports. 

As the Representative of the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of New Jersey, a portion 
of which lies adjacent to the Newark Airport, 
I am concerned for the health and safety and 
comfort of a great many of my constituents, 
all of which are jeopardized by the frequent 
use by jet aircraft of Newark Airport. 

I hope that the subcommittee, in consider- 
ing these problems, will give equal attention 
to all three airports. The problems are the 
same in each; all three airports serve the 
same area; all three are operated by the 
same Port of New York Authority; and, as 
the subcommittee is aware, Newark Airport 
has been utilized, more and more often, as a 
supplemental airport for traffic originally 
scheduled for Idlewild and LaGuardia when 
these airports are unable to handle them 
adequately. 

Before any of the substantive problems can 
be solved, it seems to me, there is a funda- 
mental need to fix responsibility among the 
several agencies involved with commercial 
aviation in this area, to determine the specific 
jurisdiction and the extent of authority 
which each is assigned. I refer, of course, to 
the Federal Aviation Agency, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the Port of New York Au- 
thority, and the voluntary National Air 
Transport Coordinating Committee. In my 
own experience and in that of other Mem- 
bers of Congress, there has been in recent 
years a great deal of ambiguity and confu- 
sion and avoidance of responsibility when- 
ever efforts are made to control the operation 
of aircraft in the area in the interests of 
the general public. 

Specifically, I believe that Congress must 
determine what agencies have effective au- 
thority to impose necessary conditions upon 
the operation of aircraft, both in the air 
and on the ground, in order to restrict noise 
and otherwise provide for the safety and 
health and reasonable comfort of those who 
reside in the vicinity of the airports. If 
sufficient authority has not been granted to 
date, then I believe further that Congress 
should undertake the responsibility of as- 
signing it—in clear and specific terms. 

For these reasons, I have supported House 
Resolution 162, introduced by our colleague, 
Mr. Boscu, of New York, which would estab- 
lish a select committee to study these prob- 
lems. However, in the event this subcom- 
mittee, with its extensive background of 
experience in the field, would be willing to 
undertake such a study, then I should be 
among the first to encourage you to do so. 

Certainly, the seriousness of the noise 
problem justifies your attention. As part 
of its noise reduction procedure for jet air- 
craft, the Port of New York Authority set a 
maximum level of 112 perceived noise deci- 
bels. While this level is extremely liberal 
when compared with the 60 decibels level 
which medical and acoustical authorities 
have recommended for the hours from 11 
p.m. to 7 a.m., even this high level has been 
frequently exceeded by aircraft operating out 
of New York area airports. 

Levels, for instance, of 124 decibels and 129 ; 
decibels have been verified by the Port of 
New York Authority-as having been reached 
by jet aircraft operating in the area within 
the past 2 months, In understanding these 
figures, please remember that 140 decibels 
represents the very top of the sound scale, 
that physical pain will be experienced at 
sound levels above 130 decibels, and that a 
level of 108 decibels (substantially below the 
maximum set by the Port of New York 
Authority) is the equivalent of the noise 
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produced by 30 Niagara Falls roaring simul- 
taneously. 

It is obvious that exposure to constant 
noise disturbances of these magnitudes will 
seriously affect the health and comfort of 
people living in the area over which Jet air- 
craft must operate flying in and flying out of 
New York airports. 

A section of Elizabeth, N.J., called Eliza- 
bethport, is situated “within 1 mile of the 
most heavily utilized runway at Newark Air- 
port. This is the runway, you will recall, 
which was specially built following three 
successive crashes of aircraft operating out 
of the Newark Airport in a very small section 
of Elizabeth. Planes which land or take olf 
from this runway in a southerly direction fly 
over the Elizabethport section at levels below 
400 feet—considerably lower than even the 
most liberal permissible minimum altitude. 

Despite the past assurances of Port of 
New York Authority officials, these aircraft 
increasingly are jet aircraft, since jets have 
recently been permitted to use Newark Air- 
port as an alternative to Idlewild and La- 
Guardia. On recent evenings, as Many as 
five huge jet transports have thundered over 
this residential section of Elizabeth at in- 
credibly low altitudes. The effect on the 
population has been upsetting and disturb- 
ing in the extreme. One of my constituents, 
for example, has been forced to replace no 
less than nine ceilings during the past few 
years as a result of the physical shock of the 
sound of constant lowflying aircraft. The 
cost of this situation in terms of lost sleep, 
impaired health, and shaken nerves is, of 
course, incalculable. 

Yet, the justified complaints of our peo- 
ple go unheard and increasingly, in fact, 
unacknowledged. If the public agencies in- 
volved, or the airlines themselves, displayed 
any determined effort to correct this menace 
or to develop noise controls of one kind or 
another, then there might be cause for hope. 
But as far as we can determine there is little 
or no serious effort being made to live up 
to the obligations toward the general public 
inherent, in the public franchise enjoyed 
by airlines and in the responsibilities of pub- 
lic regulatory agencies. 

As a last resort, we are seeking the assist- 
ance of the Congress: first, to define the 
areas of authority and responsibility, and 
then to see to it that the rights of the people 
to protection of their health and safety are 
respected. 

Thank you very much for your coopera- 
tion, 








Distinguished Service to Agriculture 
Award to Senator Stuart Symington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD, I take pleasure in includ- 
ing a report of the ceremonies attending 
the award to Senator Stuart SyMINGTON, 
of Missouri, made by the Missouri Farm- 
ers Association to Senator SYMINGTON, 
and notes from his address before the 
annual convention of the Association in 
acceptance of the award. 

The Missouri association is the largest 
cooperative State association in the Na- 
tion and transacts a larger volume of 
business annually than any other State 
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agricultural organization. The president 
of the Missouri Farmers Association, 
Mr. Fred V. Heinkel, is one of the out- 
standing agricultural executives of the 
Nation today. 

Senator SyMINcTON before his election 
to the United States Senate had taken a 
deep interest in the development of the 
farm cooperatives of the State and dur- 
ing his service in the Senate has been 
recognized as an authority on agricul- 
tural legislation. 

In conferring this distinguished honor 
upon Senator Symincron at the annual 
State meeting of the Missouri Farmers 
Association in session at Columbia, Mo., 
on August 24, President Heinkel said: 

Because of your distinguished record a3 
U.S. Senator from Missouri, and as a member 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, and 
because of your firm insistence on truth, 
honesty, and positive action as a member of 
that committee, because of your perfect 100- 
percent voting record on farm legislation 
while a Member of the U.S. Senate; and, fur- 
ther, because of your loyal support of REA, 
farmer cooperatives, soil and water conserva- 
tion programs, forestry, and flood control; 
and because of your sincere interest in the 
health and well-being of the people of this 
Nation as a whole, and American farmers in 
particular, we feel that you have earned and 
are eminently deserving of the highest honor 
and award the Missouri Farmers Association 
has to offer. 

Therefore, the board of directors of the 
Missouri Farmers Association has voted 
unanimously to bestow upon you the MFA’s 
Award for Distinguished Service to Agri- 
culture. 


In response, Senator SyMINGTON said 
in accepting the distinguished award: 


Mr. President, there must be unity in agri- 
culture if we are to have prosperity in agri- 
culture. 

Nobody can deny that the American 
farmer is the forgotten man of our present 
economic recovery. The record proves that 
while other groups in our economy have 
moved forward from last year’s recession, the 
American farmer has moved backward. 

Part of that unfortunate record follows: 

For the first 6 months of 1959, total na- 
tional income is up 10 percent over 1958; 
but farm income is down 8 percent; in fact, 
parity today is the lowest in 19 years. 

For the first time in our history, the 
farmer's share of the consumer's food dollar 
has sunk below 40 percent. 

And as we ali know, farmers’ expenses are 
now at record levels. 

The record is also clear in showing that 
the farm policies of this administration are 
pushing the farmer further toward the bot- 
tom of the economic heap. The farmer's 
share of the Nation’s income has declined 
from 5.2 percent in 1952, to 3.2 percent so far 
in 1959, a reduction of about 40 percent in 
less than 7 years. 

Unless our great Nation is satisfied with 
partial economic health, something must be 
done to bring farm income back to a fair 
return for work expended. 

In addition to the income squeeze, the 
farmers of America now find themselves in 
the midst 6f one of the biggest administra- 
tive messes in the history of our Govern- 
ment. 

The Government investment in farm com- 
modities has increased from $2.5 billion in 
1952, to $9 billion in 1959—and at the pres- 
ent rate of increase this investment will be 
over $12 billion by this time next year. 

The resulting drain on taxpayers is tre- 
mendous, as witnessed by the fact the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture has spent more 
money in his 6% years in office than all the 
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previous Secretaries of Agriculture in the 
history of our country. 

Nevertheless Secretary Benson continues 
to reject congressional attempts to deal with 
this growing problem. 

Of 124 agriculture bills introduced in the 
Senate, during his term of office, he has op- 
posed all but 14. 

Yet despite his promise to the Senate 
last February 16, Mr. Benson has yet to come 
up with any overall farm plan of his own. 

As an interesting aside, note that proces- 
sors of agriculture products are now making, 
in effect, comparable complaints against re- 
tailers that farmers have been making over 
recent years about processors. 

If we don’t stop this trend toward the 
vertical, soon a very few people will control 
it all—and this goes beyond agriculture. 


FOOD-FOR-PEACE PLAN 


Our agricultural abundance, instead of 
being an economic curse, cam be used as a 
potent tool in our efforts to build world 
peace. 

We should declare to the people of the 
world now plagued with hunger and starva- 
tion and disease and poverty that the people 
of the United States are willing to share our 
abundance—our blessings—of food and fiber. 


REA 


One of the greatest examples of the value 
of cooperation and unity in agriculture is in 
REA. 

In 1935, less than 6 percent of our Ameri- 
can farms had central station electric power. 

Then the wheels of cooperation began to 
turn. Individual farmers, working hand in 
hand with their neighbors and with their 
Government, forged an organization and a 
network of powerlines which now provide 
more than 96 percent of our farms with the 
benefits of electric power. 

But even with these outstanding achieve- 
ments, we must continue to cooperate and 
unite against those who do not have the 
best interest of the farmer and REA at 
heart. 

Some of these attacks come from the very 
people who are supposed to represent the 
American farmer. — 

I am glad to announce that, only last Fri- 
day, the Senate passed the Aiken resolution, 
which reaffirmed and restated the sense of 
Congress that REA shall continue to serve 
the American farmer. 

Here again is the evidence of farmer co- 
operation through their representatives in 
Congress, to unite and cooperate to preserve 
this great institution. 


UNITY IN AGRICULTURE 


Perhaps this very meeting this week, here 
in Columbia, Mo.; can stimulate whole- 
hearted efforts on the part of farmers, farm 
leaders, and all of us interested in the future 
of agriculture, to unit—to speak as one 
voice. 

I pledged my full support toward that goal. 





Politics Carried to an Extreme 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Idaho Daily Statesmen of September 4, 
published at Boise, Idaho. 

It is to be earnestly prayed for that 
the resolution referred to in the edi- 
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torial—calling for diplomatic relations 
with Red China—will die where it was 
born. Such recognition of a bandit gov- 
ernment would heap ignominy on the 
heads of the countless thousands of per- 
sons who have suffered, and are suffer- 
ing, at the hands of the Red Chinese. 
The editorial follows: 
Ponirics CARRIED TO AN EXTREME 


With a single dissenting vote, it is re- 
ported, some 100 delegates at a meeting in 
San Francisco of the Western States Con- 
ference of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America have adopted a resolution calling 
for early establishment of diplomtaic rela- 
tions with Red China. 

Evidently the Young Democrats must have 
been under some pretty serious compulsion 
to take this action at this particular time 
when Red China, at war with the United 
States and the United Nations ever since the 
Korean police action, has lately resumed 
bombardment of Quemoy and is currently 
terrorizing Laos with guerrilla warfare and 
challenging an incomprehensibly friendly 
India with aggressive advances upon ‘Indian 
protectorates and across the border into 
India itself. 

It would be utterly umreasonable to ex- 
pect any responsible administration in the 
United States to make a play for Red China’s 
favor at this time. 

Such action on our part could be not only 
more humiliating than the British experi- 
ence when they eagerly stretched out a diplo- 
matic hand to the Communist regime when 
it first came to power in China’s mainland, 
and then watched the British Ambassador 
cool his heels on the threshold of Peiping. 
But it most assuredly would be devastating 
to whatever standing or prestige we may 
have among the non-Communist nations 
that hitherto have stood aloof and‘only now 
are beginning to recognize the threat that 
Red China lowers against them. 

Reasons advanced for the Young Demo- 
crats’ importunity are shoddy and suspect. 

One suggests a settlement of the status 
of Formosa. On that we would have to start 
to deal with Red China’s thesis which is like 
unto that of the anaconda, and it’s not at 
all likely to be changed by any moral suasion. 

It’s suggested that we should engage with 
Red China in an exploration of the possi- 
bility of a widespread system of disarma- 
ment and the control of nuclear testing. 
The answer to that might be that a trust- 
worthy agreement with the Russians might 
teave nothing at all in that area to be taken 
up with the Red Chinese. 

Then it’s suggested that an establishment 
of diplomatic relations might lead to a 
mutually profitable trade and cultural ex- 
change. It’s a proposal that ignores the fact 
that 25 years after we recognized the govern- 
ment at Moscow, we bought from Soviet 
Russia last year some $16 million worth of 
stuff and we sold the Red Russians goods 
valued at something less than $4 million, 
which is less than the value of the total value 
of a year’s output of one of Idaho’s larger 
industrial establishments. 

The motivation for the Young Democrats’ 
resolution is not at all obscure. It’s an at- 
tack upon the policies of the present admin- 
istration. 

It carries partisan political considerations 
to a perilous extreme. 

It’s pronouncement is definitely ill con- 
sidered, and it’s dangerous insofar as it may 
influence others as unthinking and reck- 
lessly oblivious of consequences as its authors 
have shown themselves to be. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following newsletter of 
September 5, 1959: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


The importance of every vote was demon- 
strated when the House sustained the Presi- 
dent’s veto of a public works bill by just 
one vote. With a two-thirds majority needed 
to override, each yote to sustain equals, in 
effect, two votes. The President, bent on 
balancing our budget, asked for no new 
starts on projects this year. In this I whole- 
heartedly concur. Each Member, of course, 
defines fiscal responsibility his own way, and 
I was the only Texan to support the Presi- 
dent’s position on the final vote. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-four Members (263 Demo- 
crats and 11 Republicans) voted to override, 
and 138 (132 Republicans and 6 Democrats) 
to sustain. Starkly dramatic was the de- 
mand for a recapitulation, with the Speaker 
refusing Minority Leader HaLLeck’s request 
for an announcement of the vote count 
before any recapitulation. Several vote 
switches could have been decisive. The one- 
vote margin means that each man among 
the 138 sustainers cast the deciding vote. 
The possibility of majority reprisals against 
the 138 became a topic of speculation. The 
Trinity survey funds were not deleted from 
the proposed substitute bill, though threat- 
ened. In all the political jockeying to take 
credit, or place blame, any real concern for 
sensible economizing is often lost. 

The i-cent gas tax increase debate was 
controversial, but generally not partisan. 
Argument centered around whether to (1) 
keep the program pay-as-we-go, by raising 
tax; (2) keep program at present high level 
of construction, or stretch it out; (3) dedi- 
cate more of highway user taxes to road fund. 
Everybody was for maintaining the highway 
program, one way or another. The Presi- 
dent’s proposal to boost the gas tax tempo- 
rarily by 14% cents per gallon was defeated, 
and a 1-cent increase agreed upon, plus ear- 
marking other present user taxes for the 
highway fund. I opposed any tax increase 
(see July 25 and August 1 newsletters) be- 
lieving that what we need is not more money, 
but more for our money. I feel we should 
check carefully into the still unexplained but 
soaring imcreases in cost estimates before 
increasing any taxes. 

Another housing bill was vetoed and for 
practically the same reasons as before. The 
President has urged extension of FHA’s in- 
suring authority, and a slowdown or cutback 
in most other areas. The bill sent to him 
went far beyond budgeted figures in pro- 
grams for college classroom construction 
loans, direct loans for additional housing for 
elderly persons, public housing, and urban 
renewal. 

The Government interest rate ceiling 
brought on a heated debate, and probably 
this session’s least understood one. The 
technical nature of the ‘s debt- 
management problems, and the political 
appeal of being against “money lenders and 
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their profits” helped muddy the water of 
fact and truth. Refinancing the national 
debt, and paying new bills run up. by Con- 
gress, forces the Treasury Secretary to go into 
the open market and borrow under the best 
terms he can get. Yet he must do this 
under out-of-date Government-set interest 
rates for loans over § years. Unable to do so, 
he is forced to borrow for shorter terms, on 
which no such ceilings apply. Result? The 
Secretary is handicapped in trying to re- 
finance on the best terms possible, and the 
Government is forced to compete with indi- 
viduals, families, and small businesses for the 
short-term money available. The adminis- 
tration proposal to remove arbitrary interest 
restrictions on all Government borrowing 
was defeated, and only the interest ceilings 
on E- and H- (savings) bonds were re- 
moved. How the Treasury will refinance $85 
billion of Government indebtedness during 
the next year was not faced up to, nor was 
the fact that the credit of the United States 
and the value of your currency is at stake. 
The present “political” interest ceilings will 
wind up costing John Doe Taxpayer much 
more. And the President has clearly warned 
that, if they refuse to act, the Democrat 
leadership in Congress will be responsible for 
the consequences. 

The labor bill conference agreement, gen- 
erally conforming to the stronger House bill, 
passed handily, 352-52. Only one Republi- 
can was among the 52 stanch labor sup- 
porters who opposed. While on labor affairs, 
two other items, appearing in the ReEcorp 
this week are worthy of note: (1) a quota- 
tion of Senator KENNEDY’s apt and honest 
description of his labor bill as “worked out 
carefully with President Meany and his law- 
yers” (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, Sept. 3, A7683) 
and (2) a résumé of Congress-threatening 
James B. Carey’s past affiliations with Com- 
munist front organizations as well as his 
opposition to them upon occasion (REcorpD, 
Sept. 3, A7600). 

Another National Guard armory in Dallas 
was included in the military construction 
conference report adopted this week. 

Khrushbchev's visit opposition may at least 
prove to him that the American people are 
not taken in by his duplicity. It is my fer- 
vent hope and prayer that (1) he will sense 
the tremendous “sleeping giant” strength of 
the American people, so he will not miscalcu- 
late our ability and determination, (2) that 
more good than harm comes from his visit 
here. Khrushchev’s visit is of grave concern 
to most here and’ ever present in the 
thoughts of many, despite preoccupation, 


The Invitation to Khrushchev Could Be 
Withdrawn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. ._Mr. Speaker, under 
leave obtained, I insert in the Recorp, an 
editorial which appeared in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of August 22: 

THE INVITATION TO KHRUSHCHEY CoULD BE 
WITHDRAWN 

The Communist aggression against Laos is 
still going on, as reported in the news dis- 
patches and as discussed in the column on 
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this page by Joseph Alsop. An invasion from 
Communist North Vietnam has been pre- 
dicted and may already have begun; Peiping 
has been threatening to take action against 
nonexistent American bases in Laos; and the 
presumption is that this new aggression has 
the supp6rt of Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev, since Ho Chi Minh, the Communist 
Vietnamese boss, was recently Khrushchev's 
guest in Moscow. 

This situation somewhat resembles the 
maneuvers which preceded the North Korean 
invasion of South Korea. It could lead to 
serious trouble in southeast Asia, trouble in 
which we might become involved, 

According to Alsop, some officials of the 
State Department already have taken the po- 
sition that it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for President Eisenhower to receive 
Khrushchev as his guest while the attack on 
Laos continues. Khrushchev must know 
this; either he is incredibly stupid to let the 
attack go on, and to lend his support to it 
while arrangements are being made to enter- 
tain him in this country, or he has lost con- 
trol over his Asiatic allies. 

At any rate, we should insist that the at- 
tack on Laos be halted, and be halted per- 
manently. And we should make it clear that 
unless this is done promptly, Khrushchev will 
not be welcome in this country. He is not 
very welcome as it is, but the invitation for 
him to visit the United States could be with- 
drawn just as easily as it was extended. 





Stockpile Alcohol Instead of Corn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN: F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I will in- 
clude a recent letter to the editor of 
Wallace’s Farmer from Charles Hender- 
son, of Guthrie Center, Iowa, who sup- 
ports the Jensen-Mundt bill which pro- 
vides that 5-percent alcohol made from 
our surplus grain shall be used in all 
motor fuel and which would consume 
almost 800 million bushels of our costly 
price-depressing surplus of grain an- 
nually. 

It is noteworthy that a number of 
years ago Brazil had a great surplus of 
Sugar which was by degrees destroying 
their farm economy as well as their econ- 
omy as a whole. Yet their problem was 
quickly solved by a law that required a 
10-percent sugar alcohol blend in all 
motor fuel. 

Mr. Henderson’s letter and the edi- 
tor’s note follows: 

Srockrite ALcoHot INSTEAD OF CORN 
To the Eprror: 

Today we have a burdensome surplus of 
corn. Why not convert it into alcohol? 
Some could be used for nfotor fuels and 
other purposes, and the rest could be stored. 

Why build more steel bins? Of the two 
nearest alcohol processing plants, one is 
standing idle and the other is used at far 
less than capacity. Put the unemployed to 
work converting grain to alcohol. 





& little alcohol will reduce it. 
In case of war, foreign sources of fuel are 
not dependable. We would need an immense 
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amount of alcohol. Our enemies fought the 
last war with the aid of “ersatz” fuel. 

Alcohol has many uses as a fuel to pro- 
duce heat, light or power; as an antifreeze, 
solvent, and in the manufacture of count- 
less drugs. 

Grain in the form of alcohol is less bulky 
for storage and transportation. There’s less 
chance of spoiling, and practically no lose 
due to deterioration by age. Our climate is 
not suitable for storing grain. 

CHARLES HENDERSON. 

GutTHele County, Iowa. 

(Representative Ben FP. JENsEN has intro- 
duced a bill (H.R. 4186) which would re- 
quire the use of alcohol in gasoline. The 
amount required would be 2 percent for the 
first year, then 5 percent. The alcohol would 
have to be made from farm products.— 
EDITOR.) 





Indifference, Ignorance of the Facts, 
Inertia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Daily News of September 4, 
1959: 

On Picasso, three eyes look good, but will 
U.S, airlines and pilots be doomed in the 
jet age by our own Government's three I's? 

The three dangerous I’s of Government 
are indifference, ignorance of the facts, and 
inertia. 

Any one of these three I's can spell disaster 
to the international airlines of the American 
aviation industry, and to thousands of 
workers who have built it into the world’s 
greatest achievement of this modern age— 
not the least of whom are the pilots. And, 
even. worse, they can mean disaster to the 
Nation itself, for the whole is made up only 
of its component parts—each interdependent 
upon the other. 

Free enterprise doesn’t mean management 
against labor. Free enterprise is made up 
of both management and labor. Pilots are 
just as much a part of the free enterprise 
system as any executive, shareholder or 


‘banker. Like the Nation, each is interde- 


pendent on the other. 

Therefore, we—the pilots—rightfully ask 
our own Government why? 

Why is it that foreign-flag lines, generally 
chosen instruments of their governments, 
operating without regard to profit-or-loss 
statements, strangely receive preference s0 
frequently over our own international air- 
lines? 

Why is it that we (who proclaim to the 
world that the private enterprise system is 
the only one for men everywhere) must see 
our Government, via the State Department 
and the CAB, favor foreign governmentally 
controlled airlines over our very own? 

Why is it that monopoly on the great cir- 
cle route over the Pacific to Tokyo is toler- 
ated in this Nation, a nation built on the 
thesis that only through healthy competi- 
tion can men be free? 

Why is it that the pressing problems of 
new fast cargo planes receive lowest priority 
in a day when delay is tantamount to self- 
destruction? 

Why is it that, in this country which has 
always deplored militarism in others, the 
world’s biggest airline is MATS—with hun- 
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dreds of hostesses, flying competitive routes 
against our free enterprise American-flag 
lines? 

Why is it that no one remembers it to be 
the commercial, not the military airplanes, 
on which the Nation must rely when there 
is @ war or a sudden emergency—yet MATS 
is our chosen instrument competitor from 
within? 

Why is it that no one remembers what 
happened to our American merchant ma- . 
rine of the sea—and takes lessons learned to 
prevent the same tragic occurrence destroy~ 
ing our merchant marine of the air? 

The jet age has changed many things. 
We—the pilots—do not oppose technological 
advance, We fight for it—even though one 
Boeing jet 707 or Douglas DC-8 can do the 
work of 3 DC-7’s (and thus means the loss 
of jobs). 

Because—we—the pilots—know that 
American technology, American know-how, 
American ingenuity, if only given a chance, 
will cut fares, find new ways-and-means, 
find more jobs for our pilots—and everyone 
will be better off, including the traveler and 
the air cargo shipper. 

Why? Can it be those three I’s. 

Can it be either indifference or ignorance 
of the facts or inertia? 

Or can it be all three I’s? 

William Penn was a gifted administrator 
who lived long before our present jet age. 
Yet, so long ago, he said: 

“Governments, like clocks, go from the 
motion men give them, and as Governments 
are made and moved by men, so by them 
they are ruined also. Therefore, govern- 
ments depend upon men rather than men 
upon governments.” 

Don’t tell us that William Penn knew more 
about the jet age and its problems than the 
CAB and our own State Department. 

We the pilots ask the answer—aAirline 
Pilots in the service of Pan American World 
Airways, thembers of the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation International (affiliated with AFL- 
CIO). 





Andrew Jackson May 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
deeply saddened by the passing of our 
former colleague from Kentucky, Andrew 
Jackson May. “Uncle Jack,” as he was 
affectionately known, served the good 
moutain people of Kentucky of the 
Seventh District, for seven terms. He 
was the chairman of the old Military Af- 
fairs Committee that had to do with the 
U.S. World War I effort. 

I shall never forget that as a new and 
young Member of the House—back in 
January 1945—“‘Uncle Jack” had up be- 
fore the House the Mobilization of Civil- 
ian Manpower—the commonly known 
work-or-fight bill. Having been retired 
from the Air Corps a short time before 
I was elected to Congress in 1944, “Uncle 
Jack” asked me if I would speak on his 
committee’s bill. He said that it was in 
trouble. He told me that he thought 
if I would urge the membership to sup- 
port the measure—that they would be 
inclined to do so—since I had just left 
the armed services. I did speak out on 
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the bill. I took the position that if the 
Congress could draft a young boy to leave 
home, train, fight, and even die in the 
defense of his country—surely then the 
Congress had the power and the moral 
obligation to draft a man to work and 
to fashion the tools, the guns, and the 
munitions for him to use in his fighting. 
The bill passed the House and later 
“Uncle Jack” was kind enough to tell 
the newspapers that my speech in behalf 
of the legislation was the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat of the bill. 
Andrew J. May lived to be 84 years 
of age. He passed away quietly at the 
hospital in. his hometown of Prestonburg 
in his beloved Kentucky mountains. 
Andrew J. May led nearly every fight 


for every major piece of legislation that - 


gave our great country her strength, 
manpower, and her vast striking power 
during the war. He carried this terrible 
load of work and great responsibility all 
during the entire World War II period. 
Specifically, he piloted the draft bill and 
the GI bill of rights through the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, Andrew May should be 
remembered for the many, many good 
things that he did. As one of two mem- 
bers of the Kentucky delegation who 
served in the House of Representatives 
with “Uncle Jack”—I want to say that 
he was, in my opinion, kind, considerate, 
sympathetic, understanding, sober, and 
capable. He loved his home, his family, 
his people, and his State. May God rest 
his soul in peace. 

To his family, I extend my deepest 
sympathy on this sad occasion, and may 
the good Lord bless them and keep them 
always. 

Mr. Speaker, there follows excerpts 
from a story appearing in the New York 
Times of September 7, 1959: 

ANDREW May Dres—EXx-L&cGIsLATor, 84 

PRESTONSBURG, Ky., September 6.—Andrew 
Jackson May, a power im Congress until war- 
bribe charges destroyed his career, died today 
in a hospital here. He was 84 years old. 

Mr. May's wife, the former Julia Grace 
Mayo, died in the 1940’s. They had three 
children, two of whom survive—Robert and 
Mrs. Olga May Latta, both of Prestonsburg. 

ATTAINED PROMINENCE IN WAR 

An obscure Representative from Kentucky 
until World War II, Mr. May gained national 
prominence as head of the powerful House 
Military Affairs Committee. 

* . 7 - a 

He had assumed that post in 1938) after 

having served in Congress since 1930. 
a > > o 7 

In 1946, the Mead committee, headed by 
Senator James M. Mead, New York Democrat, 
began investigation of war contracts. * * * 
In a speech on the floor of the House, he 
branded the committee a court of inquisi- 
tion, described Dr. Garsson as his “very good 
friend,” and said that he had acted out of 
patriotism in aiding the syndicate. 

. + * * 

Mr. May had once said that with a name 
like his (Andrew Jackson) he had to be a 
fighter. Ill and worn at 72, he fought hard 
at his trial to prove that he had never ac- 
cepted money from the Garsson brothers 
and that he had not done favors for them 
that he would not have done for others. 

. + © s 7 

On June 26, 1952, the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals restored Mr. May to his standing as 
a lawyer because it was “not in keeping with 
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Christian principles” to deny him another 
chance. On December 25, 1952, former Presi- 
dent Harry 8. Truman ted a full Presi- 
dential pardon that restored his citizenship 
rights. 

Since then Mr. May had lived in Prestons- 
burg, less than 15 miles from Langley, where 
he was born on June 24, 1875. 

He began his career as a schoolteacher and 
later was admitted to the bar and entered 
politics. From 1901 to 1909, Mr. May was 
Ployd County attorney. He later was a 
special judge of the circuit court of Johnson 
and Martin Counties. 

Entering business, Mr. May served as 
president of the Beaver Valley Coal Co. In 
1930, he was elected to the 7lst Congress. He 
was reelected successively until 1947. 


The President’s Veto of the Housing Bill 
Brings Protest From the People at 
Home Who Realize What the Effect 
Will Be 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. McFALL: Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who worked and voted for good hous- 
ing legislation only to have the wishes of 
the majority thwarted by Presidential 
opposition three times in the past 2 
years are understandably disturbed and 
disappointed. 

But even more concerned are the peo- 
ple on the home front who are faced 
with the prospects of no housing legis- 
lation because of the veto. 

I am hopeful that before we adjourn 
we will enact a new housing bill, as 
good or even better than the defeated 
bill of 1958, the trimmed down vetoed 
bill No. 1 of 1959 or the even fur- 
ther curtailed but still vetoed bill No. 2 
of 1959. 


‘Every person in the country is hurt 
if our housing program is stopped, not 
only the real estate salesmen, builders, 
carpenters, and suppliers who are di- 
rect effected by shutdown of the FHA 
program, but all the others who are in- 
directly hurt. 


Following are telegraphic comments 
from some of those in the 11th District 
of California who know firsthand the 
harm that is being done by these ve- 
toes: 


From Dean C. DeCarli, mayor of 
Stockton: 

The city of Stockton is extremely disap- 
pointed over the veto of the housing bill by 
the President. As this bill is needed to as- 
sist us in financing our West End redevel- 
opment t to provide for a needed 200 
units od c housing and to provide for 
Federal assistance for displaced people, we 
urgently request that you override the Pres- 
ident’s veto. 


From John E. Hirten, executive direc- 
tor, Redevelopment Agency, city of 
Stockton: 


Veto of housing bill will have serious ef- 
fect on entire urban renewal and housing 
program for the city. Completely stops pos- 
sibility of renewal and redevelopment of 200 
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acres West End skidrow area. Also kills 200 
public housing units needed to replace ob- 
solete city owned Lanham Act war housing. 
We appreciate your efforts in the past and 
once again implore your assistance to over- 
ride the President’s veto. Two years with- 
out appropriate housing legislation will cer- 
tainly restrict our programs and hurt inter- 
est and initiative shown by citizens of this 
community. It can truthfully be said that 
the lack of housing legislation will have 
detrimental affects on our community and 
its economy. Of all legislation the housing 
bill comes closest to paying for itself in in- 
creased tax base of communities and their 


economy. ‘ 


From C. P. Kenyon, administrator, 
San Joaquin County Board of Super- 
visors: 

The President’s veto of the housing bill 
affects several vital projects in San Joaquin 
County. We feel that the public housing 
bill should be passed and we urge your yote 
to override the President’s veto, 


From Henry Hansen, secretary of the 
Central Labor Council of Stockton: 


Housing bill is vital to Stockton. Appre- 
ciate your support to override the veto. 


From executive director of the San 
Joaquin County Housing Authority, Al- 
len R. Reed: 


Thank you for your letter of August 28 
and your attached newsletter No. 34 on the 
subject of difficulty of enacting good hous- 
ing legislation. We were both somewhat 
surprised and shocked when we learned of 
the President’s veto of the second housing 
bill. All we can do at this time is to ex- 
press our appreciation for your good work 
and await the outcome of the override ac- 
tion. In a telephone conversation with the 
Commissioners today they asked me to ex- 
press their most heartfelt appreciation for 
your work and support of the housing bills. 


Educating the Layman in the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the proc- 
ess of our Government to be appreciated 
must be understood. We often feel that 
the legislative process is not sufficiently 
understood by many of-our constituents 
and we try to help them understand 
them. We know that we ourselves have 
trouble understanding the executive 
process from time to time. 

As for the judicial process, those of us 
who are lawyers, know that many of our 
nonlawyer friends have a very poor 
opinion of courts and lawyers, often with 
good reason. 

The American Broadcasting Co. on 
ABC-TV has been running a series of 
courtroom programs called Day in 
Court. They have been contributing 
significantly to a better understanding 
of the judicial process. 

This particular series is of special in- 
terest to me because a long time friend 
of mine, Prof. Edcar Allen Jones, Jr., 
professor of law at the University of 
ae at Los Angeles, sits as the 

udge. 
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Under unanimous consent previously 
granted, I am including here an article 
about this TV series, entitled “Phi Delta 
Phi Plays Leading Role in New TV 
Courtroom Dramas,” from the spring 
1959 issue of the Brief, quarterly publi- 
cation of the international legal fra- 
ternity of Phi Delta Phi: 

PHI DetTaA Pur Pirays LEADING ROLE In NEw 
TV CovurTroom DraMas—“JupGe” JONES 
(Minor 1950) Leaps DovusLe Lire 
Quiz shows, comedy shows, and musical 

variety shows have faltered by the wayside, 

but if the’ hard riding TV westerns should 
ever pause for a backward look down the 
narrow and tortuous rating trail, they may 
be disturbed by the relatively new phenom- 
ena of courtroom drama shows coming on 
like the U.S. Cavalry after a batch of, In- 
dians. The bemused trial lawyers who have 
been wont to speak of courtroom “drama” 
with self conscious hyperbole, now suddenty 
find the element of truth in the day by day 
commercialized reproduction of their per- 
formances, The thought of 700,000 viewers 

(a network guess of the number who watch 

“Traffic Court”) is a startling one for the 

practitioner conditioned to work before a 

scattering of unhappy defendants awaiting 

their turn and a few habitues with nothing 
else to do. ; ( 

Actually the entertainment industry has 
long recognized the dramatic potential of 
courtroom localities for the playing out of 
human problems. But it has afflicted attor- 
neys and judges with representations of the 
administration of justice which have con- 
siderably deviated from reality. All too 
often a distorted picture is given to the 
public of the processes of justice. Judges 
have been portrayed as pompous ignora- 
muses, lawyers as unscrupulous connivers. 
“Justice” has seemed more a search by venal 
men for self-preferment than the dedicated 
goal of a profession. Rarely has “show busi- 
ness” shown a genuine concern for authen- 
ticity in picturing court business. ; 

The new development in television, how- 
ever, is premised on nothing more elaborate 
than reasonable. facsimile presentations of 
daily courtroom fare. The afternoon mat- 
inee at the courthouse has turned out to be 
& smash hit when trimmed down and taken 
on the road. 

Backbone of the nationwide network 
courtroom dramas is provided by the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. television network and 
its three different court programs: “Day in 
Court,” “Accused,” and “Traffic Court.” 
Each has received favorable ratings in net- 
work appearances. 

Actual (though unnamed—per Canon 27) 
attorneys present the cases to a “judge” who, 
without makeup, is professor of law at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, Ed- 
gar Allan Jones, Jr. (Minor Inn, University 
of Virginia, 1950). “Judge” Jones sits at 
five different sessions, one-half hour each on 
three different programs each week. 

ABC-TV presents a total-of seven half- 
hour courtroom programs. On two of the 
“Day ig Court” sessions (the series runs 
Monday through Friday in the afternoon for 
the soap opera clientele) an ex-professor of 
speech and drama, William Gwinn, presides 
in adoption and domestic relations proceed- 
ings. On the balance, Professor Jones sits 
as “judge.” 

The most recent of the three ABC-TV 
courtroom programs “Accused,” appears 
weekly on Wednesday evening across the 
country. “Traffic Court,” a highly rated 
local program in Los Angeles, now in its 
second year, may well soon be back on & 
network since it achieved a high rating in 
the large metropolitan areas of New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
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In excess of 50 persons are involved in 
bringing each half hour to the video screeen. 
Originator of the court shows for ABC-TV 
is network Vice President J. Seligman, him- 
self a Harvard law graduate and former Govy- 
ernment attorney. 

Law students at a nearby university do 
the basic case research, submitting briefs of 
cases involving aspects of tort, contract, pro- 
bate, criminal law, adoption and domes- 
tic relations. The requirements for pros- 
pective cases as submitted to the programs’ 
writers are legal accuracy and dramatic po- 
tential. The briefs go to the three writers 
assigned to the court programs. They take 
the skeleton of law and cloak it with a 
credible dramatic half-hour show which 
must both be entertaining and retain the 
aura of authenticity. 

The scripts thus produced are then given 
to professional actors and actresses to “read” 
so they may be cast for the parts. Although 
the scripts present lines and cues, the 
actors and actresses are instructed by the 
director not to feel bound to match cue and 
cue, but to convert the thought into their 
own words. The script indicates the se- 
quence of development of situation and 
character. The ad libs of the performers 
tend to enhance the spontaneity of the 
drama. 

Not infrequently, of course, the transition 
from law student brief to dramatic script to 
portrayal by am actor or actress actually 
changes the previously indicated legal solu- 
tion as set forth in the original brief. The 
responsibility for catching that kind of 
change, for converting any errors along the 
way into dramatic profit and legal accuracy, 
and for getting the show off the air exactly 
on time (within 15 seconds) falls upon 
“Judge” Jones. His facility for quick reac- 
tion and repartee prompted Newsweek re- 
cently (Jan. 12, 1959) to describe him as 
“the leader of the new breed of ad libbers,” 
and John Lardner to comment in the New 
Yorker (Aug. 2, 1958) that this “facsimile 
judge with a turn for the theatrical” made 
“the work of law enforcement in ‘Traffic 
Court’ to be sharp and skillful, as well as 
picturesque.” 

To avoid preconceived notions concerning 
the decision which will actually be rendered 
upon the basis of the evidence presented 
while the “court” is on the air, and to pre- 
serve the spontaneous effect, “Judge” Jones 
never reads the scripts or briefs ‘before ap- 
pearing at the studio for the initial re- 
hearsal. The total time involved in pro- 
ducing a half-hour show, from the point of 
first rehearsal to the end of the show as 
seen by the audience across the country, is 
about 3 hours. 

During those 3 hours, a dry rehearsal is 
held, during which the “Judge” first meets 
the attorneys involved and hears the case for 
the first time. The case is presented at that 
time to seé what problems of admissibility 
and procedure are written into the script. 
Attorneys are encouraged to object to any- 
thing objectionable. Even the director, 
Larry Robertson, has become so sensitive to 
the usual courtroom faux pas after repeated 
exposure to the dry rehearsals that he plays 


‘a key role in moving the show around legal 


shoals. Questions are rephrased, founda- 
tions are laid, and so forth, so that no basis 
for objection will remain, except those which 
are retained for dramatic effect. If necessary, 
the case is basically reoriented to make it 
legally believable while still preserving its 
dramatic impact. 

‘The cast for that particular show then go 
before the TV cameras on the actual court- 
room set, the kleig lights are turned on, and 
the show proceeds through a dress re- 
hearsal on closed circuit TV cameras. Sec- 
onds and minutes are pared by cuts of the 
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script and careful meshing of action so as 
to compress the case within the required 
time limits. Finally, in the last half-hour 
of the 3 hours, the program is gone through 
a third time, this time being recorded on 
magnetic tape, complete with whatever ad 
libs or errors may take place. It is then 
flown all over the country for simultaneous 
release on the Nation’s video screens. 

At least 150 attorneys have thus far ap- 
peared on the ABC-TV courtroom programs. 
The three balliffs, three clerks, and two court 
reporters are either active or former court 
attachés. The services of eight disability re- 
tired police officers are utilized to portray 
policemen when necessary. Similarly, Cali- 
fornia highway patrol officers are used. Two 
practicing attorneys are retained by ABC- 
TV for direct consultation with the writers 
on problems as they arise. The Los Angeles 
County probation department cooperates ac- 
tively with the production of the program, 
its 20 male and 20 female probation officers 
appearing on the air as needed. Doctors, 
laboratory technicians, fingerprint experts, 
insurance adjusters, fire department officials, 
all are utilized to put their real-life talents 
and experience to work: as expert witnesses 
as the cases may demand. An average of 
more than 50 actors and actresses are em- 
ployed each week, including nonprofessional 
“specialists” like professional boxers or 
wrestlers, circus performers, organ grinders, 
burlesque grinders, and such. 

The “fan” mail reflects a conviction on the 
part of the audience that the viewers are 
watching a real judge operate in a real 
courtroom. This is so although the an- 
nouncer regularly makes clear at the outset 
and conclusion of the program that recrea- 
tions rather than actual cases are being 
seen. It also reflects a surprising number 
of persons who first realized that they had 
legal problems or neglected rights when 
viewing one of the courtroom progranis. 
The judge constantly cautions criminal de- 
fendants on arraignments to secure counsel 
and also emphasizes at every opportunity 
that no litigant need lose his rights for lack 
of counsel and no person need ever go un- 
represented by counsel for lack of financial 


means. 
een 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an-estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 







































































































Monday, September 7, 1959 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed agricultural trade development extension and took up bill on 


savings bond interest rates. 


House passed miscellaneous bills and sent to conference bill extending Public 


Law 480. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 16796-16818 


Bills Introduced: 2 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2651-2652; and S. Con. Res. 76. 


Pages 16800, 16801 


FNMA Mortgages: By unanimous consent, it was 
ordered that vote on August 20, 1959, on S. Res. 130, 
expressing the sense of the Senate with regard to the 
exchange of FNMA mortgages for Government bonds, 
include the name of Senator Neuberger as voting in the 
negative as he did‘and that the Journal be corrected 
accordingly. Page 16894 


Agricultural Trade Development: By 68 yeas to 14 
nays (motion to reconsider tabled), Senate passed with 
amendment H.R. 8609, to extend the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (after discharg- 
ing Committee on Agriculture and Forestry from its 
further consideration), the amendment being the sub- 
stitution for its language the amended text of S. 1748, 
companion bill, which had already been further 
amended as follows: 

Adopted: First branch of Humphrey amendment 
(on behalf of committee) inserting provision for assist- 
ance to meet emergency relief tequirements other than 
for surplus food not exceeding $2 million for any fiscal 
year; Aiken amendment authorizing $300 million an- 
nually for title II (enrichment and packaging of certain 
donated commodities) from January 1, 1960, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1962, plus any unexpired authority coming 
over from preceding year; Johnston (South Carolina) 
amendment to add new section on enrichment of corn- 
meal, grits, and white flour; by 44 yeas to 38 nays (mo- 
tion to reconsider tabled), Humphrey amendment to 
insert provision on food stamp and food allotment plan 
in six communities; Cooper amendment giving priority 
to distribution to U.S. needy before sale for foreign cur- 
_ rencies of surplus agritultural commodities; Mundt 
amendment to add new section on annual rates on con- 
servation payments; Anderson amendment to insert new 
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section on national marketing quota of 1960 cotton crop; 
Humphrey amendment to authorize CCC to make avail- 
able stocks of animal fats and inedible oils for donation 
to charitable organizations; and modified Humphrey 
amendment respecting use of certain foreign currencies 
by any jointly controlled nonprofit foundation estab- 
lished in a foreign country pursuant to agreement be- 
tween U.S. and such country for promoting .research, 
education, health, and public welfare; and 

Rejected: Balance of Humphrey amendment (on be- 
half of committee) on emergency relief requirements 
other than surplus food; by 37 yeas to 44 nays (motion 
to reconsider tabled), Butler amendment requiring de- 
livery directly to export vessel at U.S. port of shipments 
of exported surplus U.S. commodities; by 18 yeas to 64 
nays, Hart amendment to add title IV on direct food 
distribution program authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Senate insisted on its amendment, asked for confer- . 


ence with House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Ellender, Johnston (South Carolina), Humphrey, 
Young (North Dakota), Aiken, and Hickenlooper. 
S. 1748, companion bill, was indefinitely postponed. 
Pages 16791, 16818-16820, 16824-16868 


Tribute to Labor: Senate adopted H. Con. Res. 435, 
expressing realization and appreciation of Congress of 
the basic role that labor plays in U.S. economy and the 
contribution made by laboring men and women to 
America’s well-being. 

S. Con. Res. 76, companion measure, was indefinitely 
postponed. Pages 16801-16802, 16868-16869 


Savings Bond Interest: Senate made its unfinished 
business H.R. 9035, to permit issuance of series E and H 
savings bonds at interest rates above the existing maxi- 
mum and to permit Secretary of Treasury to designate 
certain exchanges of Government securities to be made 
without recognition of gain or loss. Page 16868 


Record Votes and Quorum Calls: During Senate pro- 
ceedings today, four record votes and two quorum calls 
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Labor, the Strong, Vital Force of Our 
Nation, Is the Thrust Born in the 
Hearts, the Minds, and the Hands of 
the Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, La- 
bor Day in West Virginia, as is true 
throughout most of the United States, 
is a holiday truly dedicated in numerous 
appropriately located communities to the 
honoring of the men and women who toil 
that America be strong and remain free, 

It was my privilege to have partici- 
pated in one Labor Day eve observance at 
Morgantown, September 6, when I was 
dinner host to the executive committee 
for Labor Day celebration events in Mor- 
gantown, Monongalia County, and a pub- 
lic reception which followed. 

My brief remarks on that occasion were 
a prelude to and extracts from two ad- 
dresses I had the honor of delivering in 
areas of southern West Virginia on Labor 
Day. The fitst was the annual celebra- 
tion at Harris Memorial Park, Smithers, 
Fayette County at noon, under the aus- 
pices of the upper Kanawha Valley local 
unions. The other event was the United 
Mine Workers’ annual Labor Day cele- 
bration at Comfort, Boone County. 

Several thousand persons were in at- 
tendance for each of these traditional 
programs in the largest bituminous coal 
producing State. The workers, whether 
members of organized unions or toilers 
in unorganized activities, were all ac- 
corded honors of the day. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech which I delivered at 
these celebrations be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

AN ApprRESS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Lasor Day, SEPTEMBER 7, 1959, AT UPPER 
KANAWHA VALLEY LocaL UNIONS’ ANNUAL 
Lazsor Day CELEBRATION, HARRIS MEMORIAL 
Park, SMITHERS, FAYETTE CouNTY, W. VA., 
AND UNITED MINE WorKERS’ ANNUAL LABOR 
Day CELEBRATION COMFORT, BOONE CouUNTY, 
W. Va, 

Ladies and gentlemen, members of the 
United Mine Workers, and friends, I am 
grateful for this opportunity to join with you 
in celebration of the one day of the year set 
aside for commemoration of the men and 
women of American Labor. 

“Labor Day differs,” said Samuel Gompers, 
“in every essential from the other holidays 
of any country.” Fifty years ago, the father 
of the American trade union movement 
stated that “All other holidays are in a more 
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or less degree connected with conflicts and 
battles of man’s prowess over man, of strife 
and discord for greed and power, of glories 
achieved by one nation over another. Labor 
Day *.* * is devoted to no man, living or 
dead; to no sect, race, or nation.” 

This is the occasion on which we pause in 
the course of our own labors to acknowledge 
the sweat and toil of the men and women 
who created much that we see about us. It 
is fitting, too, that Labor Day should have 
come to be acknowledged in the manner that 
it has. The product of no Executive flat, no 
Act of Congress—except for the District of 
Columbia—the acceptance of Labor Day it- 
self is an expression of the free and volun- 
tary character of the American trade union 
movement. 

First propounded in 1882 by Peter J. 
McGuire, a carpenter in New York, every 
State has independently adopted the day 
which, in the words of Mr. McGuire, “shall 
be Labor’s—an occasion devoted to the in- 
dustrial spirit, the great vital force of every 
nation.” 

This vital force is the thrust born in the 
hearts, the minds, and the hands of the 
worker. It is this force which has built rail- 
roads to span the continent and raised 
buildings to scrape the sky; it has built and 
manned our factories and gone into the 
bowels of the earth for fuel to firethem. All 
of these are the product of the efforts and 
dreams of the American worker. 

In thus pausing to survey the achieve- 
ments and reckon the gains of American 
labor, it is therefore appropiate for us to 
recall some of the milestones in the union 
movement. Some of you here have your 
own milestones—the struggles to achieve 
recognition, the victories and defeats of or- 
ganization. You also recall the grim days 
of the depression. And for many of you, 
I am sure, the road has seemed long and 
arduous, a road along which you have been 
guided by hope, but on which you have met 
also with the face of despair. 

But in the history of man and in the 
history of labor, 75 or 100 years is not a very 
long time in which to create a new institu- 
tion. And let us not ignore the fact that 
the trade union movement is indeed just 
that—a new and compelling social institu- 
tion in mankind’s history. Only 50 years 
ago Prof. William Graham Sumner was still 
preaching to the bright young men at Yale 
University the doctrine that “every experi- 
ment only makes it more clear that for men 
to band together * * *-instead of being a 
remedy for disappointment * * * is only a 
way of courting new calamity.” 

This was the typical and mistaken re- 
sponse of the conventional wisdom of the 
period when Samuel Gompers and a handful 
of other union leaders met in Pittsburgh in 
1881 to form the Federation of Organized 
Trade and Labor Unions. Five years later 
this organization was succeeded by the 
American Federation of Labor—the same 
year as the Haymarket riot in Chicago. Since 
that time the history of American labor has 
been a chronicle of the march toward an 
ever realization of the dictum of 
Mr. Justice Holmes that “liberty of contract 
begins where equality Of bargaining power 
begins.” 


It is a record marked in its early stages by 
bitter and last-ditch struggles of manage- 
ment to resist the recognition of unions. 






































































The uses of injunctions, “yellow-dog” con- 
tracts, and private labor spies live still in 
the memories of many union leaders and 
rank and file workers. 

It was only 89 years ago that the first 
written contract was signed between coal 
operators and coal miners. Less than 70 
years ago—in 1890, to be precise—and within 
the lifetime of the dynamic and dedicated 
leader, John L. Lewis—the United Mine 
Workers of America organized formally. 
While it was not until some 30 years later, 
in 1922, that the UMWA won its famous case 
against the Coronado Coal Co., in which the 
Supreme Court declared that a strike was 
not a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

Though organized labor made slow but 
steady gains from the 1880's to the 1930's, its 
security was not assured until the arrival 
of the New Deal under the leadership of 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. And 
I am happy to have had a part in those ex- 
citing times as one of the original members 
of the F.D.R. team in the Congress. For, it 
was our passage of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
ahd the National Labor Relations Act, which, 
for the first time, established national policy 
protecting the right of workers to organize 
and to elect their representatives for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

These are only some of the high points of 
labor’s progress. The record has not been 
unmarked by violence on the part of both 
labor and management—we have had the 
Haymarket riots, the Pullman strikes, and 
Little Steel strikes. But in spite of the occa- 
sional eruptions of violence—in spite of the 
sometimes ruthless actions of reprisal—the 
chief mark of the American labor movement 
has been its use of legal and democratic 
methods to forge social and economic ad- 
vancement. 

The free American labor movement has 
confounded the Marxist dogma of class an- 
tagonism and has refuted the Marxist proph- 
ecies of blood and iron. Here, working within 
the framework of a cooperative capitalism, 
American labor most clearly distinguishes 
itself from many of its counterpart move- 
ments in Europe. 

The goal of the trade union movement in 
the United States has not been to inflame the 
jealous passions of the dispossessed and the 
“have nots” against the “haves,” but to seek 
a@ more abundant life for all. Karl Marx— 
blinded by his own sense of being an out- 
cast—failed to see this; and present-day 
Marxist leaders—blinded by their own dogma 
of Marx and Lenin also fail to see this. 

The wisdom of American labor’s use of 
peaceful, legal, and democratic methods is 
apparent to us today. For organized labor 
has finally—in many areas—achieved full 
partnership with capital in the American 
productive system. With this increase in 
power, working men and women have won 
new rights. But these rights carry new re- 
sponsibilities as well. 

And the first responsibility is that which 
goes with all power—the obligation to use 
one’s strength wisely for the benefit of the 
general good. This position—you know and 
I know—has not been universally and con- 
sistently upheld by all of our present-day 
labor leaders. This can be said also for the 
use and the abuse of power by some man- 
agement leaders. 

Our Founding Fathers wisely recognized 
that power is inherently dangerous. There- 
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fore, they sought to disperse political au- 
thority as widely as possible within the Fed- 
eral structure of government and between 
the Federal and State Governments. As our 
civilization has become more complex and 
our society more centralized the same prob- 
lems of the distribution of political and eco- 
nomic power have developed within non- 
governmental institutions. Parallel to this 
development there has the need to 
erect and maintain democratic safeguards 
against the misuse and abuse of power 
throughout the range of American life—in 
the great communications media, in indus- 
try, and to a lesser extent, in labor. 

I speak quite candidly on the subject of 
the labor-management reform bill recently 
reported by the Senate-House conference 
committee, accepted by the Senate, and 
awaiting House action, probably today or 
tomorrow. I was a member of this commit- 
tee and participated for 12 days in the ex- 
acting business of its deliberations. At the 
outset I had determined that I would vote 
for those reform measures which had been 
revealed to be necessary by the Senate 
Rackets Investigating Committee, but that 
I would not associate myself with any puni- 
tive or repressive provisions which would 
restrict the legitimate rights of- organized 
labor. I heid as firmly as possible to that 
position, as did my Senate Democratic .col- 
leagues. 

The bill as reported admittedly will not 
please every one. It does not fully satisfy 
me. But it is doubtful that any law passed 
by the representative legislative process will 
ever be acceptable to ali because, in such 
issues as these, there are as many points of 
view as there are parties to the discussion. 
But democracy is the art of the possible— 
and in this instance ‘we have done all that 
could be accomplished within the latitude 
afforded by the differing versions passed by 
the two Houses of the Congress. . 

There has been much exaggerated talk at 
both extremes regarding Senate and House 
actions on labor-management legislation. 
And though it may take time to assess its 
impact, this I can state from knowledge 
based upon intimate study and contact with 
its preparation: It is a measure aimed at 
eliminating the racketeer element from hon- 
est labor and restoring democratic safeguards 
to those unions where they have been lost. 
These accomplishments can be brought about 
under the terms of the legislation without 
destroying the hard-won and legitimate 
rights of organization and collective bar- 
gaining. 

In discussing the conference report in the 
Senate on Wednesday of last week, I said: I 
toiled to prepare a report which would be 
restrictive where necessary but would not 
be repressive to the legions of loyal labor so 
vital to the strength of our country. 

At this point I state emphatically that, in 
my opinion, the conference chairman, Sen- 
ator JoHN F. KENNeEpy, of Massachusetts, 
spoke with complete accuracy when he in- 
formed the Senate, also on Wednesday, when 
he said: 

“There were serious shortcomings in the 
reform bill which passed the House, and the 
eonferees on the Democratic side, the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
and the Senator from Oregon [{Mr. Morse] 
shared my view that we could not under any 
circumstances have voted for the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. While many Members of the 
Senate hold an opposite view, if the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill had come to the floor of 
the Senate in the form in which it passed 
the House * * * all the Senators would have 
regretted it finally. * * * And when we view 
the significant provisions of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, one after another, we must ad- 
mit they go far beyond reform. They go 
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into an area which would limit what we all 
would consider legitimate activities of men 
and women who bargain collectively.” 

But I do not choose to inflate out of its 
proper proportions the importance of the 
issue of so-called labor reform. Whatever 
the merits of the issue, the problem has 
not been one in the great body of the in- 
stitution of trade unionism. This has al- 
ways been, and remains so today, a movement 
necessary to the welfare and strength of a 
democratic system. 

My concern for the welfare of organized 
labor in America goes deeper than the issue 
of reform. In these closing minutes I would 
like to address what seems to me a more 
fundamental issue—more fundamental for 
the labor unions and for the welfare of 
American democracy. I refer now to the loss 
of what might be called a “‘sense of mission.” 
And I do not use the term lightly. 

For the trade unions. have always acted 
their best—as has the United States itself— 
when imbued with a sense of mission—a 
mission to perform not for themselves alone 
but for all Americans. This was the lesson 
of the life of Samuel Gompers. It was from 
this sense of mission that the unions fought 
for gains for all Americans—for free public 
schools, child labor laws, minimum wages, 
workmen’s compensation, social security, 
and a host of other advances which have 
been to the benefit of all American citizens. 

Thus have the trade unions always best 
served themselves when they have served the 
American heritage, when their actions have 
been charged by the belief that they could 
create a future of greater worth and human 
dignity. This belief—this belief in the possi- 
bilities of man and the dignity of labor— 
has shaped the destiny of America. 

American labor, led by the trade unions, is 
today a full participant in that destiny. But 
if we are to live up to the fulfillment of 
America we must live beyond the preoccu- 
pations of our particular job or craft. This 
is a responsibility which one cannot defer 
to his political or union leaders. It is an 
obligation which rests upon the individual 
heart and will of each of us. 

“The American journey has not ended,” 
stated. Archibald MacLeish. “America is 
never accomplished, America is always still 
to build; for men, as long as they are truly 
men, will dream of man’s fulfillment.” This 
is the mission to which we must again re- 
dedicate ourselves; this is the mission which 
Samuel Gompers saw with such clarity. 

Thus, as citizens and as workers, it is up 
to each of us to rekindle the faith in the 
American future, and to live with a renewed 
vision of the possibilities of man. We Ameri- 
cans have reason thus to live; whether we 
have the will depends upon the individual 
heart. And if we do so live, our work, what- 
ever its nature, will be ennobled in its serv- 
ice to the greater benefit of man. 





Oil Industry Facing Future With 
Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, we have 
considerable oil activity in my congres- 
sional district and in looking over the 
magazine Highway Highlights of July- 
August 1959 on pages 12 and 13, I read 
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an article written by Mr. Frank Porter, 
president of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute which I found most interesting in 
view of the fact that I know something 
about the petroleum industry. On these 
pages appear two pictures of Mr. Porter 
and under one it reads: 

The reason the oil industry has made such 
remarkable progress in just 100 years: “It 
has been able to operate in a free economy— 
one that has been free up to now of burden- 
some governmental controls.” 


Under the other it reads: 


Concerning highway transportation: “The 
petroleum industry, of course, is certainly in 
favor of good roads, properly engineered and 
properly financed.” 


I was impressed with this article as I 
know many others will be and, therefore, 
take this opportunity of placing it in the 
RECORD: ; 

“The long-range picture Is bright.” 

Doing the talking was Frank Porter, affable 
president of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. Seated at his desk in the API offices 
in Rockefeller Center in New York City, he 
was giving Highway Highlights his views on 
the past, present, and future of the petro- 
leum industry, currently marking its 100th 
anniversary. 

In viewing the future optimistically, Mr. 
Porter said he was doing so “assuming that 
there will be no burdensome or unnecessary 
Government controls and that the system 
and the philosophy that has prevajled in this 
country and which has enabled the industry 
to grow, will still continue.” 

The system and philosophy: “Free enter- 
prise and free markets. Any time you stifle 
a marketplace, you stifle free enterprise.” 

Mr. Porter feels strongly about this. He 
points out that the biggest stimulant the 
industry has had during its first 100 years ‘is 
that “it has been able to operate in a free 
economy—one that has been free up to now 
of burdensome governmental controls.”’ 

President of American Petroleum Insti- 
tute—composed of about 11,000 members— 
since 1950, Mr. Porter originally was from 
Oklahoma. He has been engaged in one form 
or another in the petroleum field all his life. 

It shows. When he talks about any facet 
of the industry, he does so with conviction, 
with authority. He answers questions 
promptly, directly, and without equivocation. 

About the petroleum industry as a whole, 
he declares: 

“I think that the industry is of paramount 
importance to the economy of this country. 
It certainly is the third largest industry, ex- 
cepting only agriculture and the combined 
utilities. It furnishes over 70 percent of our 
energy.” 

Tracing the tremendous growth of the in- 
dustry during the century it has existed, Mr. 
Porter observed that “It’s come from nothing 
to where it is today.” 

While oil was discovered at Titusville, Pa., 
in 1859, one of the events that gave the in- 
dustry ‘its biggest boosts, he feels, when, 
in 1901, “Spindletop” came.in on the gulf 

_ coast “and gave every indication that there 
would be a supply of oil in abundant quan- 
tities.” Another milestone, he said, was the 
development of the gasoline buggies and the 
growth of roadbuilding. 

“The petroleum industry, of course, is cer- 
tainly in favor of good roads, properly engi- 
neered and properly financed,” the API head 
emphasized. “The industry and highway 
transportation go hand in hand. And high- 
Way transportation, like oil, will continue to 
grow, too.” 

What has been the industry's greatest 
achievement in its relatively short history? 
Mr. Porter was asked. 
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Pausing a moment, he replied: 
“I think one ofthe greatest achievements 
of the industry—and one that has worked in 





the public interest—is in the field of conser- 


vation. Working with the regulatory au- 
thorities of the various oil-producing States, 
conservation laws have been enacted which 
really have a twofold purpose: the protection 
of the relative rights of the operators, and 
also, of course, the conservation and proper 
producing methods of this valuable re- 
source.” 

About the present condition of the indus- 
try, Mr. Porter had these observations: 

“The oil industry, just like any other in- 
dustry, has its good, its fair, and its bad 
times. In some respects, 1958 was a trying 
year. I think the consensus is that 1959 will 
be a better year, that there will be some in- 
crease in demand. 

“It must be borne in mind, though, that 
the above ground stocks of products are too 
high for this time of year. That is always 
a matter of concern. But this is something 
that the industry itself can take care of by 
exercising some restraint in production. 

“I don’t know what you would call our 
biggest problem at the moment. But there 
was put into effect recently a mandatory im- 
port order which restricts the amount of 
crude oil that can be brought into this coun- 
try. It hasn’t been in operation long enough 
to have all the ‘bugs’ out of it. I wouldn’t 
say that everyone is happy with it.” 

How about taxes? 

“Taxes are everybody’s problem these 
days,” he said. “And anything that would 
conceivably change the tax regulations ad- 
versely to the production of oil and gas 
would seriously hamper our operations and 
would undoubtedly lead to higher prices for 
the particular product affected—all of which 
would not be in the interest of the public.” 

He added that the API remains opposed to 
any increase in the Federal gasoline tax, as 
proposed by the administration. 

The dawn of the atomic power age doesn't 
disconcert him. In commenting on this, he 
remarked: 

“All predictions, of course, are that the 
energy requirements of this country will 
grow tremendously in the next two decades— 
and oil and gas will be called upon to furnish 
a great share of this increase. 

“Atomic energy will come into the picture, 
of course, but the best thinking is that it 
will merely complement the present liquid 
and other forms of energy. 

“The oil industry has always carried on 
vast research programs. There has been a 
great deal of work in the field of petro- 
chemicals—which is a growing field: Did you 
know that out of gas and oil, some 2,500 
articles are now manufactured?” 

The listener hadn’t known * * * and he 
left with the feeling that Frank Porter had 
not merely been employing words when he 
said: 

“The long range picture is bright.” 





The Future of Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF. THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, an old acquaintance and 





‘friend of mine, Mr. Robert Harriss, is 


among the businessmen who have a deep 
concern for the future of agriculture. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a statement that he has pre- 
pared for presentation to the Senate and 
House Agriculture Committees. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

DEsTROY AGRICULTURE AND DESTROY AMERICA 


(Statement by Robert M. Harriss sent to the 
U.S. Senate Agricultural Committee and 
the House of Representatives Agricultural 
Committee) 

Gentlemen, I am a native Texan, but now 
a resident of Florida. I have been interested 
in agriculture for the past 40 years and have 
farms and ranches in Texas, Florida, and old 
Mexico. I have also had experience in for- 
eign exchange, currencies, and exporting and 
banking. 

Agriculture being our greatest and basic 
industry upon which the existence of our 
Nation depends, I believe we agree that this 
problem should be given first consideration. 
It is all vital to our national security. I be- 
lieve if we destroy agriculture we destroy 
America. 

I also believe we will agree that paying our 
farmers not to produce for the past 25 years 
has proved uneconomic and destructive. It 
is against nature’s or divine law. While we 
have been paying our farmers not to produce, 
Communist Russia and Communist China 
have been doing everything possible to in- 
crease their agricultural production. Our 
present surpluses are not a liability but could 
prove one of our greatest assets in combat- 
ing communism, provided a constructive 
program is adopted for the disposal of same 
among the starving, hungry, and needy of 
the world. 

I believe you will agree the American 
farmer, the man who is feeding and clothing 
the Nation is entitled to a fair or parity 
price on that portion of his major non- 
perishable commodities domestically con- 
sumed and leave him a freeman to compete 
in the world markets at world prices on any 
surpluses produced above his allotment for 
domestic consumption. Such a program 
would be rather simple in administering and 
would save the Government and taxpayers 
billions of dollars. If the farmer produced 
in excess of his domestic allotment he would 
have the option of either selling it in the 
world market at world prices or holding his 
surplus against his allotment for the fol- 
lowing year. If the domestic consumption 
should prove less than anticipated then the 
excess production could be held by the Gov- 
ernment for a reduction in the allotment for 
the following year. If the domestic con- 
sumption should prove more than the allot- 
ment, then the farmer or the Government 
could be permitted to sell the shortage out 
of their surplus. 

Regarding the existing surpluses in major 
nonperishable commodities, the selling of 
them should not be left to the discretion 
of any one man. A portion of them should 
be stockpiled for national emergency and 
the selling of the remainder should be defi- 
nitely fixed equally over a 5- or 10-year 
period but only for disposal in the world 
markets. 

To facilitate the disposal of existing sur- 
pluses three things should be done without 
delay: 

1. Government credit insurance to Ameri- 
can exporters on liberal terms guaranteed by 
reputable foreign buyers. 

2. Long term loans with acceptance of 
ee ane of friendly free nations as 


go A 
nations who are in dire need of food and 
clothing and under the control of our Gov- 
ernment. 








Regarding the perishable crops: It would 
be impracticable to have a domestic allot- 
ment on these. However, I think you will 
agree that our farmers are entitled to the 
domestic market on these crops and should 
be fairly protected against the importation 
of perishable crops from foreign countries 
that they can produce with their cheap 
labor and low taxes at much less than our 
American farmers with high labor and 
standard of living and taxes. Many of our 
American manufacturers are now beginning 
to find that they cannot compete with for- 
eign nations for this same reason. In a 
recent article Mr. Leslie Gould, one of the 
outstanding financial authorities in the 
country, stated, “Today, foreign steel pro- 
ducers can and are underselling American 
companies in the domestic market and in 
neighboring Canada. The same for many 
other goods.” 

There may be opposition from certain for- 
eign sources regarding adoption of the 
domestic allotment plan and the orderly 
disposal of existing surplus commodities. 
However, why should we permit foreign 
sources to dictate our economic and agri- 
cultural program. Why should the domestic 
market not be protected for our own farmers 
at fair or parity prices and why should they 
not be left free men to compete in the world 
market at world prices on any surpluses. 

In connection with the foregoing it would 
be well for us to take into consideration the 
following farm and agricultural statistics: 

According to Government figures the na- 
tional income has increased 100 percent dur- 
ing the past 12 years and at the same time 
agricultural income has declined 20 percent, 
and to make the situation worse the pur- 
chasing power of the paper dollar they receive 
has declined 33 percent. In other words, in 
terms of dollar purchasing power agriculture 
is receiving only about half of what they 
received 12 years ago. The farmers’ situa- 
tion is even worse. According to Govern- 
ment figures, the net farm income, compared 
to national income, was 104 percent more 12 
years ago and, considering the decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, he is only 
receiving a net income of about one-third 
what he received 12 years ago. Is it any 
wonder that during these 12 years the farm 
population has declined more than 6,500,000 
despite the increase in the national popula- 
tion from 144 million to 174 million? Has 
not the influx of ‘arm population to the 
cities and factories had a direct influence on 
unemployment and relief? 

I do not believe the domestic allotment 
program would be the fundamental solution 
of our economic troubles, but it would be 
helpful and constructive for agriculture and 
our economy and save the Government and 
the taxpayers billions of dollars. 


I believe the most helpful step that could 
be taken for a sound national recovery would 
be a free gold market. Since the value of 
gold was arbitrarily fixed 25 years ago, the 
gefteral price level and labor costs have risen 
about 300 percent, while the only recognized 
medium of exchange—gold, has been arbi- 
trarily pegged at $35 per ounce, How can 
we have a sound recovery in our country or 
world recovery until we have a free medium 
of exchange on which exports and imports 
and world trade is based—gold. This would 
naturally result in a higher price for gold in 
terms of the wunredeemable paper dollar, 
which would be essentially helpful not only 
to agriculture, industry, business, and labor, 
but a sound national and world recovery. 
This because such a free gold market would 
permit foreign nations to buy more of our 
egricultural and manufactured products for 
fess gold. During the past 24 months we 
have been gold at an alarming rate; 
about $3 billion of gold has been lost during 
this period.. In Associated Press, June 24, 
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1959, article by Mr. Sam Dawson, he stated, 
“Uncle Sam's stock of gold is dropping below 
$20 billion for the first time since 1940, when 
it was nearly $26 billion. At the same time 
total payments by the United States to other 
nations continue to exceed receipts from 
them. Latest figures show exports slipping 
while imports hold high.” New York Times 
article on financial page, June 25, 1959, also 
stated US. gold stock was below $20 billion 
for the first time since 1940. About one-half 
the gold in the United States is earmarked 
or belongs to foreigners or foreign govern- 
ments. Why wait for the inevitable to hap- 
pen and, in the meantime, permit confusion 
and inflation and economic conditions to 
grow worse? Until we establish a free gold 
market and find out what the paper dollar 
is worth in terms of gold, economists whose 
opinion I value and agree with, believe the 
inflation and debasement of the paper dollar 
will continue. 

Some argue that because England, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, Russia, and other 
countries urge higher price gold we should 
not cooperate in same. They also argue it 
would be helpful to Communist Russia. May 
it not be the case that because Communist 
Russia advocated higher price gold they do 
not want it because they know their advocacy 
would be a handicap in bringing it about? 
Also higher price gold is not important to 
Communist Russia as the free world, because 
Communist Russia produces gold with slave 
labor. The record shows the present price 
of gold is destroying the gold mining industry 
in the United States and adversely affecting 
allied mining. Eighteen years ago we pro- 
duced 270 percent more gold than now. In 
any event we own a large part of the gold. 
Therefore, higher price gold would be help 
ful to our exports of agriculture, manufac- 
tured goods and our ecomomy; also a free 
gold market is essential to free trade. In 
the long run this would be most detrimental 
to Communist Russia. 

Not long ago Dr. Ludwig Erhard, Economic 
Minister of West Germany, who is credited 
with engineering Germany's prosperity to its 
present world position, when asked if he saw 
any end to the gradual decline in the pur- 
chasing power of money, replied: “There is 
no way of knowing whether the dangerous 
trend toward inflation will come to an end, 
so long as there is no real progress toward 
making currencies freely convertible into 
gold.” Recently I attended an all-day sem- 
inar on the gold, dollar and inflation ques- 
tion given by Dr. Franz Pick, who is consid- 
ered one of the outstanding world authori- 
ties on gold and the money question. Dr. 
Pick was of the opinion that inflation, de- 
basement of the dollar and confusion would 
continue and grow worse until we had higher 
price gold. With your permission I would 
like to leave a few articles that have a direct 
bearing on Dr. Erhard’s and Dr. Pick’s state- 
ments, if you desire them for the record. 

As some of us may remember, in March 
1933, when our country was in the depths 
of the worst depression in history, we were 
forced to place an embargo against the ex- 
portation of our gold. This was promptly 
followed by unbelievable economic recovery 
in agriculture, industry, business, and em- 
ployment. 

Economists, whose opinions I value, do not 
advocate the arbitrary raising and pegging 
the price of gold at a fixed price. We advo- 
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Attached are some statistics, reports, and 
data, substantiating the foregoing, which I 
believe conclusively prove: 

1. That inflation will continue as long as 
we are on a paper unredeemable dollar and 
end in disaster. 

2. That in order to return to redeemable 
currency we must have higher priced gold. 

3. We should stop the export of gold until 
it can be determined what the dollar is ac- 
tually worth in terms of gold. 

4. That higher priced gold would be of 
great benefit to agriculture, industry, and 
labor because it would make it possible for 
foreign countries to buy more of our sur- 
plus commodities and goods and make it 
more difficult to dump cheap foreign prod- 
ucts on the American market. 

5. On pages 9 and 10 of the gold report 
it shows the falsity of the Communist prop- 
aganda that higher priced gold would help 
Communist Russia and that the reverse is 
true—that higher priced gold would be of 
great benefit to the economy of our coun- 
try, the free nations, and damaging to Com- 
munist Russia and other Communist 
countries. 





Khrushchev Before Congress ?—That’s 
Going Too Far 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks I wish 
to insert into the Appendix of the Rrc- 
orp an article which appeared in the 
Oelwein Register on the question of 
Khrushchev speaking before the Con- 
gress. 

It should be noted that it is not nec- 
essary that Khrushchev be invited to 
speak before the Congress. Heads of 
state are not extended this courtesy as 
a matter of course, nor do these meet- 
ings accomplish very much. As & gen- 
eral rule these remarks made on such 
occasions are of a polite and innocuous 
nature. Very little is learned from these 
polite speeches. 

It seems to me that a far more im- 
portant and fruitful way to proceed with 
Premier Khrushchev would be if par- 
ticular committees such as the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations in- 
vited Khrushchev to discuss with these 
two committees in a joint meeting prob- 
lems of world peace. 

The article follows: 

[From the Oelwein (Iowa) Register, Sept. 2, 
* 1959] 
KERUSCHEVY BEFORE CONGRESS?—THAT’S 
Gotnc Too Far 

Tt is one thing to show the Khrushchey 
family typical American courtesy and to 
consider their visit something that could 
improve Russian-American relations if only 
to prove to the Soviet premier that what 
he has been told about the American stand- 
ard of living is true. But it’s something 
quite different to ask him to speak to the 
House and Senate. 

His visit to Iowa is bound to open his 
eyes. It is interesting that he will appear 
on television for an hour long speech. 
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But an invitation to him to address both 
Houses of Congrese or either House is going 
a little too far. 

Eisenhower has gone a long way toward 
making it clear to our Western allies that 
the Khrushchev visit here and the Presi- 
dent’s visit to Russia will have a bearing on 
our relationship with our friends, and that 
no secret agreements will be made. It cer- 
tainly is important, while taking all rea- 
sonable steps to thaw out the cold war, to 
make sure that the enslaved Hungarians, 
Czechs, Poles, and other satellite peoples do 
not become disillusioned by the Khrushchev 
visit. 

He does not déserve the recognition of ad- 
dressing the Congress. If he is invited to 
do this, then the leaders of every other 
nation who visit the United States, includ- 
ing the very smallest, should be extended 
the same courtesy. 

We are not sure where the idea of Khru- 
shchev’s appearance before Congress origi- 
nated. Apparently there were a number of 
legislators who wanted it. The idea of ad- 
journing Congress temporarily until the end 
of the Khrushchev visit, we believe, alse 
was misguided. As many legislators have 
said the past few days, let’s get on with 
normal business, there’s much to be done, 
and not permit the Khrushchev visit te have 
any bearing on our plans, 





An Illogical Cotton Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND.~° Mr, President, TI 
call to the attention of the Semsze a very 
important and timely editorial which ap- 
peared in the September 7, 1959, issue of 
the Augusta Chronicle, of Augusta, Ga. 
It is entitled “An Ilogical Cotton Pro- 
gram,” and it urges approval by the ad- 
ministration of the petition which has 
been filed by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. I 
ask unanimous consent that this edito- 
rial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN ILLocGIcaL CoTTON PROGRAM 


The bewildering impracticability of Fed- 
eral bureaucracy is no better typified than 
by the most recent irrationality.of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Ostensibly designed, we charitably pre- 
sume, to foster the sale of American cotton 
on the world market, this latest bit of strat- 
egy calls for the Government to place a sub- 
sidy of 8 cents a pound upon exports of raw 
cotton, setting a price of 8 cents a pound less 
to foreign buyers than that paid by domestic 
users of the staple. In essence, a textile 
manufacturer in India or Hong Kong or 
Pakistan or Japan may purchase American 
cotton approximately $55 a bale cheaper than 
his counterpart in the United States must 
pay for the identical commodity. 

This new policy—obviously stemming from 
the one-world-mindedness of some of our so- 
called leaders in W. effecting 
even greater constrictions for the American 
textile industry which, in just the past year 
or two, has been able‘to alleviate a depress- 
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ing situation resulting from the resurgence 
of Japan as a textile producer. 

Although it required extreme nimbleness 
and persuasion on the part of American tex- 
tile manufacturers, the Government, 3 years 
ago, worked out a quota plan with Japan 
which permitted that nation’s exports to the 
United States to be kept on a scale acceptable 
to American manufacturers and workable to 
the extent that it enabled both the Japa- 
nese and the domestic industry to function 
at a profit. : 

Now, however, hew parties have been heard 
from. India, Hong Kong, Pakistan, Formosa, 
and Korea are flooding the American market 
with piece goods and made-up garments. 
Not only have those countries a formidable 
differential in wage rates, but now they are 
given a tremendous advantage in the cost of 
their raw materials. 

Even the American textile manufacturers 
will argue that this, in addition to being un- 
sound and unfair so far as domestic industry 
is concerned, is patently unfair to Japan 
in that that nation has voluntarily agreed 
to control its exports to the United States, 
while no such restriction is placed on the 
other Asian countries. It could lead Japan— 
and possibly rightfully so—to abrogate its 
quota plan in order to meet the rising com- 
petition from its neighbors. 

In that eventuality, the more than 286,- 
000 bales of cotton—some of which finds its 
way into Hong Kong from Red China—that 
are currently coming into this country could 
become many times that number almost over- 
night. 

Should that occur, the American textile 
manufacturer would be in the position of 
having to curtail operations and, as a re- 
sult, reduce his consumption of American 
cotton. 

Even the Department of Agriculture should 
be able to see that such an eventuality would 
redound against the American farmer, the 
man the Agriculture Department theoreti- 
cally is striving to assist. 

Thus, it should be logical to presume that 
the Department will be willing to act favor- 
ably upon a petition by the National Cot- 
ton Council for invocation of section 22 of 
the Agriculture Adjustment Act which im- 
poses upon the President the obligation to 
take remedial action in this type of situation. 





First Major U.S. Mine Tragedy Occurred 
90 Years Ago Near Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article written by 
Mr. James J. Corrigan, of Wilkes-Barre, 
anthracite industry historical research- 
er, which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Sunday Independent of September 6, 
1959, in which Mr. Corrigan graphically 
narrates the mine disaster that took 110 
lives at the Avondale Colliery, in Plym- 
outh Township, near Wilkes-Barre, on 
September 6, 1869: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Sunday 
Independent, Sept. 6, 1959] 

ONE HUNDRED AND TEN PERISHED IN AVONDALE 
Fire; First Masor U.S. Mine Tracepy Oc- 
CURRED 90 Years Aco Topay 

(By James J. Corrigan) 

Ninety years ago today, on September 6, 

1869, there occurred at the famous Avondale 
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Colliery, Plymouth Township, America’s first 
major coal mining tragedy and also the worst 
disaster in the long history of northeastern 
Pennsylvania’s anthracite mining industry. 

One hundred and eight tragically-trapped 
men and boys inside the mine perished 
through asphyxiation when an uncontrolla- 
ble fire, originating in a furnace at the bot- 
tom of the Avondale shaft, over which the 
breaker and works stood, flashed upward and 
destroyed the surface structures. It was the 
only means of entrance and exit. Two other 
men succumbed in a heroic rescue descent 
into the mine and numerous other men 
nearly met the same fate in rescue attempts. 
Avondale mine fire fatalities totaled 110. 

The Avondale works were completed in 
September 1867, being considered the finest 
in the valley. But the tragic neglect or 
abysmal lack of foresight was responsible for 
the construction of what proved a disas- 
trous one-way ticket into the mine. 

In the 1860’s Avondale and the general 
Plymouth area were settlements largely of 
persons of Welsh ancestry. Men of this na- 
tionality proved their heroic stature in dan- 
gerous rescue attempts in descending the 
Avondale shaft, stifling with obnoxious gases, 
immediately following the fire. There also 
was a lesser number of Irish families and 
European Continent’ immigrants scattered 
throughout the anthracite settlement in the 
vicinity of Avondale. 

On the morning of September 6, 1896 (a 
blue Monday of tragedy), a hoisting engi- 
neer at Avondale, Alexander Weir, was the 
first workman to discover the flames, midway 
between 11 a.m. and noon shooting up the 
shaft to the breaker atop. 


FLAMES AND FURY 


Weir, he told a newspaperman a short 
time later, was “startled by flames rushing 
up the shaft with great fury. So rapidly 
did the fire progress that I merely was able 
to blow the colliery whistle and arrange 
matters to prevent a boiler explosion. In 
an almost incredible short time everything 
combustible about the entire works was in 
flames—a line of fire extending from the 
Bloomsburg railroad track below, along the 
bank of the Susquehanna, to the mine shaft 
high above, a distance of not less than 300 
feet.” 

Whitewashed hill homes of workmen at 
the Avondale were in proximity to the en- 
guifing surface conflagration. For several 
hours, household goods hurriedly were re- 
moved to places of safety by residents of the 
company houses and friends. By then, thou- 
sands were attracted to the Avondale mine 
coming by wagon, horseback and on foot. 

It was late in the day before the fire was 
extinguished. Then, it was deemed prudent 
to determine the noxious nature of the gases 
from and in the mine. A dog, enclosed in a 
box with a lighted lantern was lowered into 
the shaft. At 6 p.m., the box was raised to 
the surface. The dog was yet alive, but the 
lantern light was out. This test, unfortu- 
nately aroused strong hopes that the 108 
men and boys inside the mine were alive. 

At 6:30 p.m., Charles Varture, 35, was 
lowered into the shaft in a bucket. Four- 
teen minutes later, at his signal, he was 
raised to the surface. Varture reported ob- 
structions in the burned out shaft prevented 
his further descent. 

GASPING FOR AIR 

Other rescue volunteers were called upon 
from the thousands at the Avondale scene. 
About 7 p.m., two volunteers, Charles Jones 
and Stephen Evans, supplied with a hatchet, 
a hook and other rescue appliances, were 
lowered into the shaft. After about 9 min- 
utes they: were raised, gasping for air. The 
pair reported the ominous news that they 
had discovered two dead mules near the 
foot of the shaft. 

Hopes for recovery of the entrapped men 
and boys immediately were dimmed. But, 
to add to the tragedy, two other heroic 
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men, Thomas W. Williams and Davis Jones, 
were lowered into the shaft. Receiving no 
sign or signal after some time had elapsed, 
two other men were let down the shaft. 
They found Williams and Jones—dead. 

Despite these sober warnings, hope yet 
was held for the entrapped. On Tuesday 
morning, September 7, 7 a.m., work was 
commenced pumping air into the smoke- 
filled mine. Several subsequent search and 
rescue parties were compelled to resurface 
on encountering obnoxious gases which 
almost cost them their lives. 

On Wednesday, shortly before 3 a.m., still 
another search party was lowered into the 
burned-out Avondale shaft. On this occa- 
sion, two dead bodies were discovered near 
the underground stable. 

About 6:30 a.m., Wednesday, four Welsh- 
men descended into the mine and made the 
most exploration of the interior yet at- 
tempted. The air was clearing. They 
reached a closed brattice which a majority 
of the entombed men had constructed in a 
despairing effort to exclude the life-stifling 
gases. Breaking through the brattice, the 
quartet reported on surfacing that their gaze 
met a view which appalled the stoutest heart 
among them. 

Grouped together, this crew reported, in 
every possible position, laid the dead bodies 
of 67 men and boys, some appearing as if 
they had quietly dropped asleep, while others 
seemed to have struggled with their im- 
pending fate; their faces buried in coal dust. 
One father was stretched out, a son closely 
clasped by each arm, with a third son lying 
between his father’s legs, his head resting 
upon his father’s breast. Another father lov- 
ingly embraced a young son, and all ap- 
peared sweetly sleeping. 

A PATAL PROMISE 


In another heart-touching incident of the 
tragedy, a boy, Willie Hatton, aged about 10, 
was found in an attitude of repose; his 
father also dead near him. It was said that 
Willie did not work at the Avondale, but 
that his father took him that fatal morning, 
according to a promise he made the boy 
sometime previously to take him to see the 
mines. 

John Burch and his 12-year-old son, John, 
Jr., were discovered also by the crew, who saw 
them exactly as found in the chamber of 
death. The father’s left arm was clasped 
around his boy, and both looked as if they 
had slept their lives away. 

Then began the work of removing the 
Avondale dead. By 2 o’clock Thursday after- 
noon all the 108 bodies originally in the 
mine at the time of the fire had been brought 
to the surface. A number of the victims 
were from Hyde Park section of Scranton. 

A 2-day coroner’s inquest at Plymouth 
decided that “the fire originated from the 
furnace in the mine, taking effect on the 
wood brattice to the up-cast course leading 
from the bottom of the shaft to the head- 
house.” The coroner’s jury consisted of E. 
C. Wadhams and Josiah W. Eno, acting as 
coroner; William J. Harvey, Charles Hutch- 
inson, Samuel VanLoon, James George, Mar- 
tin McDonald, and Thomas Patton. 

The coroner’s jury noted that it regarded 
the current system of mining as insecure 
and unsafe to the miners, and strongly rec- 
ommended “where practicable, two places 
for ingress and egress, and more perfect ven- 
tilation, thereby rendering greater security 
to the lives of the miners under any similar 
accident.” 

The Avondale jury’s recommendation was 
fulfilled when, the following year, 1870, the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature enacted a law 
demanding that each coal mine must pro- 
vide for two openings to the surface, ‘for 
the ingress and egress of the men employed 
therein.” 

Under the direction of Rev. T. P. Hunt 
of Wilkes-Barre, a relief fund committee was 
organized at Avondale on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 7, even before the bodies had been re- 
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eovered. Members included E. C. Wadhams, 
James McAlarney, J. Fuller Reynolds, George 
Evans, Dr. Richards, Jacob Roberts, J. W. 
Eno, H. J. Yaple, Harry Hakes, Samuel Sha- 
fer, B. J. Woodward, Robert Boston, John 
Y. Wren, Nathan Van Horn, Prank Turner, 
H. H. Harvey, Richard Stilwell, John B. 
Smith, Joseph H. Scranton, Henderson Gay- 
lord, and Hendrick B. Wright. 

By October 2, a total of $155,825 had been 
raised, contributions from all parts of the 
North Atlantic States, including one from 
the British delegation at Washington. 

The Avondale fund’s board of trustees, on 
September 28, determined, among other 
measures, of the distribution of the moneys 
that “each widow shall be paid the sum of 
$200 in equal monthly payments for the 
ensuing year. Each male orphan child under 
14 and each female orphan under 16, of a 
deceased miner, shall be paid for the same 
period monthly, in equal sums, $100.” 

The Avondale disaster destituted 72 wid- 
ows and 153 orphans, not counting foreign 
dependents, it was estimated when relief 
regulations were formulated. 

The Avondale mine, yet producing coal, 
was leased in June 1863, later became the 
Steuben Coal Co., merged subsequently with 
the Nanticoke Coal & Iron Co., lessee from 
the D.L. & W. Railroad Co. 





No Taxes, No Water Tolls in Modesto Dis- 
trict—Public Power Pays the Whole 
Water Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, it is al- 
most a cliche around Capitol Hill, as well 
as in the West, that power is the paying 
partner of irrigation. We know it is true, 
but from time to time I think it is helpful 
to reinforce the point with proof posi- 
tive. We do that easily every year with 
the data that comes out of each annual 
report on the Central Valley project. 
However, Federal power under reclama- 
tion law is not the only public power 
that helps pay the cost of irrigation de- 
velopment. Local public power does, 
too, as proven by the news item I have 
here from the August issue of Western 
Water News, published by the California 
Irrigation Districts Association. 

Back in 1923 the Modesto Irrigation 
District in the San Joaquin Valley built 
* Don Pedro Dam on the Tuolumne River 
in conjunction with the Turlock. Irriga- 
tion District. They also built a power- 
plant at the dam. And they held on to 
their hydroelectric power, not only in 


city and the district. It was true public 
power all the way from producer to con- 
sumer. 

What is the result? Well, besides low- 
cost power for 36 years, Modesto now has 
really low-cost water—in fact, free water 
Mr. President, that is quite an 
days of mounting 
costs all over the country. 


i 
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As the article says, the Modesto Irri- 
gation District tax rate this year is zero. 
Furthermore, there is no water charge. 
Cheap public power pays the whole bill. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

[From the Western Water News, August 1959] 


Wuat? No Taxes? Yer, THAT's It IN 
MOoDESTO 


Water users in the Modesto Irrigation 
District will not pay any district taxes this 
coming year as a result of dramatic and far- 
reaching action of the board of directors. 
They won’t pay a water toll, either. 

The district is very much in business. In 
fact, the budget will exceed $4 million. Elec- 
trical revenues will approximate this amount, 
so—the water users will enjoy a full supply 
of water in the 81,000-acre district without 
any tax on their land. The levy totaled ap- 
proximately $117,000 last year. 

In past years the tax on the land has been 
assessed at the rate of $1.50 per $100 of as- 
sessed valuation. The average assessed val- 
uation is about $80 per acre, which made the 
usual tax for the water users $1.20 per acre— 
pretty cheap as water goes these days, but 
quite a bit more than nothing. 

The Modesto Irrigation District, with the 
motto, “Where the land owns the water and 
the power,” is out of debt, too. All the bonds 
have been paid off. It would appear that 
Modesto has made a record in achievement. 





This Senseless Highway Killing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
delivery of our paper this morning we 
were confronted with the fact that over 
400 of our citizens were killed on our 
highways over the Labor Day weekend. 
This senseless slaughter was due in great 
part to selfish disregard of the rights of 
others and points up the fact that the 
human element is the prime factor in 
highway accidents. 

On the other hand, many people who 
died on the highways in the last few days 
would be alive if the manufacturers of 
automobiles had undertaken to build into 
their product a few simple safety devices 
that would protect front seat occupants 
from the inevitable impact with dash and 
windshield which causes so many fatal 
injuries, 

Over the weekend I had the privilege 
of a demonstration of a patented device 
which operates on the front seat in the 
event of a collision with another car. 
The seat is so constructed that upon im- 
pact it tilts the passenger backward at an 
angle of some 30 degrees and thereby 
protects him from those head and chest 
injuries which in almost every collision 
are the lot of the unprotected front seat 
passenger. 
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The demonstration was arranged by 
an old friend of mine and at its conclu- 
sion I asked him to write me a letter 
briefly summarizing the advantages of 
such an appliance which he did as fol- 
lows: 

COATESVILLE, Pa., September 5, 1959. 
The Honorable Pau Dacug, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing this letter to in- 
form you, and Members of Congress, of the 
greatest invention to prevent automobile in- 
jury since the four-wheel brake. 

This is the first major breakthrough in the 
field of packaging the passenger. 

This device operates on impact in a head- 
on collision. At thirty-one one-thousandths 
of a second the leading edge of the front seat 
rises 20 degrees. When inertia takes place 
the seat rises another 10 degrees and moves 
forward approximately 6 inches. By this 
motion the seat absorbs all the whiplash and 
inertia that is trying to throw the passenger 
through the windshield or against the dash- 
board and the steering column. 

There are three great advantages to this 
device. The first is that it eliminates all 
personalities. The passenger does not have 
to hook up or turn on anything. The de- 
vice is completely automatic. The second is 
it eliminates whiplash, which is the common 
cause of death in automobile accidents. The 
third is, it also protects the passengers in 
the front seat in a rear-end collision. The 
device snaps the locks and lets the seat 
scoop the passengers forward, so the shoul- 
ders are not rigid and there is no snap 
permeated to the spinal column. 

I would like very much to see this device 
receive its rightful recognition in saving 
lives. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMAN M. BREUNINGER. 

In this connection I think it important 
to emphasize that I have no interest 
whatsoever in this device or its promo- 
tion other than that which stems from 
an abiding concern in the development 
of any mechanism that will reduce the 
number of deaths resulting from col- 
lision on our highways. 

Incidentally, it occurs to me that our 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce might properly investi- 
gate the appliance in question and I am 
sure that a demonstration could be ar- 
ranged which should prove convincing 
and might lead to its utilization, in the 
first instance, on public vehicles at all 
levels of government. The ultimate 
goal will not be reached, however, until 
this device, or a similar accessory, is in- 
stalled on all automobiles at the factory. 





Veto of Public Works Appropriation Bill 
Particularly Inimical to States in Pacific 
Northwest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Oregon Daily Journal of 
September 1, 1959, entitled “Northwest 
Hard Hit by Veto.” 

I endorse the two major themes of 
this editorial. One is that the veto by 
President Eisenhower of the public 
works appropriations bill affects more 
adversely our Pacific Northwest region 
than any other area of the United States. 
I also subscribe to the contention in the 
editorial that the President of the 
United States should have authority to 
veto single items in appropriation bills, 
so that he does not have to burn down. 
the house to roast the pig, as has been 
the case with respect to such vetoes as 
that of the entire public works appro- 
priations bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial from the Oregon Journal of 
September 1 be included in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregon Journal, Sept. 1, 1959] 

NorTHWEsT Harp Hit BY VETO 


The President’s last-minute veto of the 
omnibus public works bill appears to hit the 
Pacific Northwest a harder blow than any 
other area. 

That’s because it involves more than $50 
million worth of Oregon construction proj- 
ects, including the indispensable John Day 
Dam, for which $20 ‘million was sought; $9 
million for Cougar Reservoir, $8,300,000 for 
Hills Creek Reservoir and $7 million for the 
Dalles dam and locks and other projects al- 
ready underway. 

To make matters worse, the $32 million 
Bonneville power administration budget is 
caught in the veto mill, including $22 million 
for lines and substations that will become 
imperative in the next three fiscal years as 
some 2 million kilowatts of new Federal and 
non-Federal power come into the BPA grid. 

Also involved are such continuing projects 
as the deepening of the Columbia River 
Channel from Vancouver to The Dalles, which 
Army Engineers hoped to finish next year, 
and half a dozen bureau of reclamation proj- 
ects (Columbia Basin, Talent and Crooked 
River, for example) about which there has 
been no argument. 

Irony of this situation is that virtually all 


of these projects do not involve new starts~ 


against which the President expressed his ire. 
They are continuing projects, already fully 
approved, which will add to the wealth and 
productive capabilities of the area. With 
only a couple of minor exceptions they do not 
fit the “pork barrel” label in any way. 

Finally, projects such as John Day, Ice 
Harbor and The Dalles, where large crews 
now are busy, will be thrown completely off 
schedule by costly delays—unless the Con- 
gress either overrides President Eisenhower's 
veto or knuckles under and cuts out every 
item to which he takes exception. 

For these reasons, the scheduled attempt 
of the Congress to override the veto on 
Wednesday will be watched with intense in- 
terest by residents of the Northwest. The 
President’s 11th-hour veto (the $1,200 mil- 
lion bill for power, navigation, reclamation 


another clear indication 

idential authority to veto individual items in 
appropriation bills. Otherwise the all-or- 
nothing veto procedure really can hurt. 
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A New Pension Bill for Veterans of World 
War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to make a statement in sup- 
port of a new pension bill for the benefit 
of veterans of World War I that I intro- 
duced today in the House. 


As you know, these veterans are ar- 
riving at an advanced age in life and are 
being forced into retirement because of 
age, disability, and various other rea- 
sons. If it is not already the case, they 
are upon the threshold, as a group, of 
facing their waning years of retirement 
and old age without earning capacity to 
offset the steadily increasing costs of 
living. As is the case with all our vet- 
erans, we owe this group of men our na- 
tional gratitude. It appears possible, 
through such proposals as I have in- 
cluded in my bill, to assist our World 
War I veterans in their old age on the 
mutual basis of need and reward. 

It would be difficult to determine just 
how many veterans of World War I are 
already receiving some form of public 
assistance through State and local agen- 
cies. There are also undoubtedly cer- 
tain sums of tax money being deducted 
on a personal exemption basis by the 
persons on whom many of these veterans 
have become dependent. These are con- 
siderations which should be, and I am 
confident will be, taken into account in 
any hearings held on a bill such as Iam 
proposing. 

My bill does away with requirements 
which presently exist to the effect that 
a veteran must be totally and perma- 
nently disabled in order to receive a non- 
service-connected pension, even the lib- 
eral construction of such requirements. 
A World War I veteran would auto- 
matically qualify for a pension under my 
bill upon reaching the age of 62 years, 
regardless of the degree of any disability 
he might have or the status of his em- 
ployability, provided his income fell 
within the maximum limitations pre- 
scribed in the bill. This would correct 
one of the greatest and most glaring de- 
ficiencies in our present veteran's pension 
regulations. ‘To demonstrate, let me 
quote from Report No. 537 of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, of which I 
have the privilege to be a member. This 
was the committee report accompanying 
H.R. 7650, which has since become Public 
Law 86-211. 

In addition, the committee has been study- 
ing the adjudication of non-service-con- 
nected disability pension cases and ‘as 
reached the conclusion that VA regulations 
and their current applications are inadequate 
as they apply to the cases of certain veterans 
who have high disability and advanced age. 
In some of the cases examined by the com- 
mittee, the VA has denied pensions to vet- 
erans on the basis that the veteran is em- 
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ployable, notwithstanding the fact that these 
veterans were above age 60, had high dis- 
ability, in some instances, from 40 to 8@ 
percent, and were earning far less than the 
amounts specified by the income limits. 

It was noted that VA commonly denies 
employability in the case of certain farmers, 
despite the fact that the farmers are old and 
severely disabled. The denial is on the basis 
that the farmer is employable even though 
the farmer’s income is very low and the farm 
which he controls is very small and occupies 
only a small part of his time. 

It is recommended and expected that the 
Veterans’ Administration will review its regu- 
lations as they relate to employability of 
veterans with advanced age and high dis- 
ability to assure that these elderly veterans 
with high disability, who are meeting the 
income limits, will not be denied pensions 
on the basis of employability when they are 
not working a substantial part of the time 
at a gainful occupation. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, my bill will 
serve to eliminate that area of adminis- 
trative discretion which the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs feels has resulted in 
many unfair and inequitable decisions 
made by the VA in pension matters. 

The text of the bill follows: 

H.R. 9134 
A bill to provide a new pension program for 
veterans of.World War I 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress finds that a substantial number of 
veterans of World War I are in need of as- 
sistance today. It is therefore the purpose 
of this Act, as an indication of the appre- 
ciation of the United States‘for the service 
rendered by such veterans, to provide bene- 
fits, based upon the need therefor, to this 
meritorious group, as a reward for such 
service. ; 

Sec. 2, (a) Subchapter II of chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“$513. World War I veterans 

“(a) The Administrator shall pay to each 
veteran of World War I who meets the serv- 
ice requirements of section 521 of this title, 
and who has attained the age of 62 years, a 
pension at rate prescribed by this section. 

“(b) If the veteran is unmarried (or mar- 
ried but not living with and not reasonably 
contributing to the support of his spouse) 
and has no child, pension shall be paid at 
the monthly rate set forth in column II of 
the following table opposite the veteran's 
annual income as shown in column I: 


Column x | 











Column I | 


Annual income 


Equal to or 
More than— but less than— 


“(c) If the veteran is married and living 
with or reasonably contributing to the sup- 
port of his spouse, or has a child or chii- 
dren, pension shall be paid at the monthly 
rate set forth in column II, III, or IV of the 
following table opposite the veteran’s annual 
income as shown in column I; 
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Column I i Il IV 


Annual income 


More Equal to 
than— but or less 
than— 


$1, 000 $140 $145 $150 
2, 000 110 110 110 
3, 000 75 75 75 


“(d) If the veteran is in need of regular 
aid and attendance, the monthly rate pay- 
able to him under subsection (b) or (c) shall 
be increased by $70. 

“(e) The Administrator shall deny or dis- 
continue payment of pension under this 
section when the corpus of the veteran's 
estate is such that under all the circum- 
stances, including consideration of the vet- 
eran’s income, it is reasonable that some 
part of the corpus be consumed for the vet- 
eran’s maintenance.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter 15 is 
amended by inserting immediately below 
“512. Spanish-American War veterans.” 
the following: 

“513. World War I veterans.” 

Src. 3. Section 521 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(c) Where a World War I veteran has 
been granted pension under section 513 of 
this title, pension may not thereafter be 
paid to him under this section.” 


Most Teenagers Aren’t Delinquents: Dal- 
las Council of Social Agencies Sets 
Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
teenage crime and violence and stories of 
juvenile delinquency appear in our news- 
papers almost every day. 

However, most of our young people do 
not fit into this category. The vast ma- 
jority of this Nation’s teenagers are pre- 
paring themselves for adulthood and are 
exhibiting good citizenship right now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Mildred Young 
which tells of some services performed 
by public-spirited teenagers in Dallas, 
‘Tex., under the guidance of the Council 
of Social Agencies of Dallas. The arti- 
cle was published in the Dallas (Tex.) 
Times Herald for Sunday, August 23, 
1959, under the title “Teenagers Cure 
Boredom With Service to Others.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

- Teenwacers Cure BorepoM WITH SERVICE TO 
OTHERS 
(By Mildred Young) 
Teenagers seek diversion every fleeting 
moment. When they do not find it in suffi- 
cient quantity, they complain of being bored 


with it all and begin to seek additional out- 
lets for their endless energy and enthusiasm. 

Adults often agree that this desire can be 
a bad trait which leads to delinquency. But 
to some 1,500 Dallas young people and 18 
service agencies, this excessive energy has 
meant a summer of helpful and interesting 
activity. 

Three years ago the Council of Social 
Agencies of Dallas, which provided coopera- 
tive planning for effective welfare services, 
put out a plea for teenage volunteers to 
serve, without pay, in institutions through- 
out the city in a wide variety of activities. 


RESPONSE GROWS 


The first year about 150 responded. The 
following spring, the promotional meeting 
Was moved from the YWCA to the Statler 
Hilton Hotel and 400 responded. This year’s 
public presentation was given at the A. Har- 
ris & Co. graduation show. In addition to 
the annual promotional meetings, volunteers 
are sought through Y-teen clubs in the 
schools. 

Mrs. Raymond Potts, chairman of the 
youth volunteer committee, says that the 
volunteer program has not only proved in- 
creasingly popular with the young people in 
Dallas, but increasingly valuable to the whole 
community. 

Agencies now cooperating in the program 
include: Baylor University Hospital, Bethle- 
hem Community Center, Children’s Medical 
Center, City Park Department, Community 
Chest, Dallas Day Nurseries, Jewish Commu- 
nity Center, Junior Red Cross, Juvenile Traf- 
fic Court, Marillac Social Center, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Parkland Memorial Hospital, St. 
Paul, Veterans’ Administration Hospital, 
Well Baby Clinics, Health Department, West 
Dallas Social Center, Wesley Community Cen- 
ter, and the YWCA. 

CAREER LAUNCHED 


Though the ideal age for volunteers is 
15 to 16, Miss Delores Sands, a 16-year-old, 
worked for the Camp Fire Girls when she 
was 12. Miss Sands said that she got tired 
of not having anything to do. She wrote 
a letter which led to the Camp Fire job, and 
the following year she started her present 
task with the Community Chest public rela- 
tions office. Miss Sands has wanted to be a 
journalist for a long time and now thinks 
that she would like to serve the Community 
Chest or a similar organization in her 
chosen fleld. Asked why she didn’t find a 
job with pay, Miss Sands stated, “Well, 
when I first started to work no one would 
hire me because I was too young.” 


Others are planning to enter a service or- 
ganization on a full-time professional basis 
as @ result of their volunteer work. Nurs- 
ing and-teaching helpers’ positions are es- 
pecially attractive to the girls. Three vol- 
unteers working at St. Paul Hospital are 
going into nurse’s training and a fourth in- 
to medical arts study. Most young people 
took the jobs for lack of enough to do. In 
putting their spare time to use, some have 
found a life’s yocation. 

There are a wide variety of positions open. 
Volunteers can assist in nursing offices; es- 
cort outpatients; serve at the lobby informa- 
tion desks; as library and recreation assist- 
ants, office workers, radio disk jockeys; par- 
ticipate in traffic court as officials; assist 
mothers with babies; weigh and measure 
babies; serve as a Spanish interpreter, as reg- 
istrars; assist in bedside patient care and 
feeding, making surgical dressings and tray 
favors, folding bandages, work in dental and 
medical labs, and a hundred other tasks. 

What has the volunteer to gain in per- 
sontal satisfaction? One Baylor volunteer 
said, “I have always wanted to see the world. 
Now my ambition has been realized. I am 
meeting the world at Baylor, all her various 
phases, and all her people—the French 
professor, the Irishman with his charming 
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brogue, the age-worn artist, the woman 
from India, the husband and wife from Eng- 
land. The world has a story to tell and 
she’s telling it to me.” 


Union Money Talks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend by remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
September 4 issue of the Washington 
Evening Star: 

UNION MoNEY TALKS 


Some union spokesmen have said that the 
labor reform bill, as approved by the House- 
Senate conferees, is bad legislation. They 
have said that it is a punitive, oppressive, 
union-busting measure. It is worse, they 
have claimed, than Taft-Hartley, which, 
when adopted 12 years ago, was supposed to 
have enslaved labor. 

All such talk is the sheerest nonsense. But 
after all it is only talk, and in this instance 
union action, or union money, speaks louder 
than words. What we have in mind is the 
announcement by Walter Reuther that his 
industrial union department of the AFL- 
CIO has given $1 million to the steel workers 
to support their strike. And this is only a 
“first down payment” on $25 million which 
the AFL-CIO is planning to donate if it is 
needed for the strikers. 


If money talks, and we think it does, this 
gift gives the lie to all the chatter about the 
prospective destruction of the union move- 
ment. What this $1 million gift says is that 
the union movement is strong, probably the 
strongest organized force in the country, and 
that its leaders have plenty of confidence in 
its future. 

The reform bill does impose some re- 
straints on some abuses of union power. It 
restrains secondary boycotts of businessmen 
not directly involved in a strike. It im- 
poses some restraints on so-called organiza- ~ 
tional picketing—picketing designed to 
force workers to join unions even though 
they may not wish to join. It outlaws the 
hot cargo clause—a favorite coercive weapon 
of the Teamsters Union. And it permits 
State agencies to take jurisdiction of some 
labor disputes which the National Labor Re- 
lations Board cannot or will not handle. 
There is nothing in these provisions which 
stifles any proper union activity. What they 
will do, if they prove to be effective, is to 
prevent intolerable abuses of union power, 
and that will be a good thing for all con- 
cerned. 

In its more important provisions, the bill 
cracks down hard on the thieves, racketeers, 
criminals, and .Communists who have in- 
fested labor unions. This crackdown has 
been a@ long time in coming, but public 
pressure resulting from the exposures by 
Senator McCLeLtian’s committee has ‘proved 
irresistable. Even the most prolabor legis- 
lators have felt the heat, and are eager 
to vote for these reforms. If the bill be- 
comes law, as undoubtedly it will, and if it 
accomplishes what it is suposed to accom- 
Plish, honest workers, honest union leaders, 
and honest businessmen will enjoy some- 
thing approaching a new birth of freedom. 
And this is true, no matter what the pro- 
fessional handwringers may continue to say, 
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How Constituents Can Discourage 
a Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
(IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
October 31 the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal published an editorial which calls 
attention to a distressing aspect of 
public life which we have all faced at 
some time. It refers to the experience 
of Congressman BRADEMAS, who was un- 
fairly charged by some of his constitu- 
ents with voting against the confirma- 
tion of an Ambassador and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Congressman BrADEMAS can properly 
be credited with taking an active part 
in the constructive legislation passed by 
the other body, particularly for his con- 
scientious efforts in behalf of sound labor 
reform legislation, but it must have come 
as a shock to him to learn that he was 
also expected to exercise the preroga- 
tives of a member of the Senate and vote 
upon the confirmation of appointments 
to the Cabinet or to an embassy. | 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix to 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
Aug. 31, 1959] 
How ConstTITventTs CAN DISCOURAGE A 
CONGRESSMAN 

“Only a small minority commented on 
my stand on the issues, either from informa- 
tion received from TV talks, or indirectly by 
word of mouth from others.” That was the 
observation of Stimson Bullitt, a cousin of 
the Kentucky Bullitt family, when running 
for Congress in his home State of Washing- 
ton. He recorded that and many other 
thoughts in a useful book called “To Be a 
Politician.” 

This certainly parallels the experience of 
many other office-seekers. In an era when 
voters seem more interested in a candidate’s 
appearance than in his ideas or his past per- 
formance, it is easy for politicians to turn 
cynical and use all their resources on build- 
ing a glamorous personality. 

Yet some vision of a politician's record 
does linger about his head in the mind of 
the voter, either as a dim halo or as a dark 
ugly cloud. The d 
this view is often distorted and even wildly 
inaccurate. JOHN BRaDEMAS, a new and 
conscientious Congressman from South 
Bend, Ind., takes rueful note of this pecu- 
liarity of politics. He was recently assailed 
by some of his constituents for his vote on 
a labor reform bill. Two letter writers added 
bitter criticism of other votes they believed 
he had cast, one against Clare Booth Luce as 
Ambassador to Brazil and the other against 
Lewis Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. - 

WHAT HE MUST PRAY FOR 





Brapemas no doubt explained to these, 


stern critics that he did not and could not 
have voted on these two confirmations. He 
is a Member of the House of Representatives. 
Only the Senate votes te confirm appoint- 


part is that: 
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ments to the Cabinet or to our embassies. 
Perhaps the young Congressman can con- 
vince these two individuals that he is inno- 
cent of their specific charges. It will be a 
miracle, however, if he can root from their 
minds a prejudice based on misinformation, 
even if they themselves admit they were mis- 
informed in this instance. 

This is all very discouraging for the honest 
public official. If he holds office in a demo- 
cratic country, however, he simply has to 
accept certain limitations of our political 
system, in return for its great advantages. 
He must give constant attention to his vot- 
ing record, praying all the while for three 
things: that the record will be accurately 
and fairly reported; that his constituents 
will grasp and remember its details; and 
that they will think well enough of him to 
respect his motives even when they disagree 
with his actions. 





Home Rule 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pléased to place in the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in one of the out- 
standing newspapers in my district. It 
expresses rather forcefully and persua- 
sively the opinion that the District of 
Columbia should be granted home rule. 

Having lived in the District during 
my 2-year tenure in the Department of 
Justice in 1954-55, I believe that I know 
personally a number of reasons justify- 
ing the granting of home rule in some 
form to the District of Columbia. 

I submit herewith an editorial of 
Thursday, August 20, 1959, appearing in 
the Olean (N.Y.) Times Herald: 

[From the Olean (N.Y.) Times Herald, 

Aug. 20, 1959] 
Home RULE FoR WASHINGTON, D.C 

Once again, the prospects for home rule 
for the city of Washington, our Nation’s Cap- 
ital, seem within a hairbreadth of succes. 
The Senate has passed a bill that would al- 
low the people of the District to vote for a 
mayor and legislature, and the House Dis- 
trict Committee is considering it. 

However, this committee is packed with 
men who have long been opposed to home 
rule for the citizens of the capital. A peti- 
tion is being circulated by Representative 
ABRAHAM J. Mutter, Democrat, New York, 
to bypass the committee and bring a home 
rule measure-to the floor of the House where 
vigorous support is expected. 

When originally established by the found- 
ing fathers, Washington was given a mayor 
appointed by the President, and an elective 
council. From 1812 to 1820, the council 
chose the mayor, and from 1820, he was 


repealed the charter of 
the city, and later established a system of 
government by appointed commissioners. 
Ever since then Congress has been burdened 
with the legislative and administrative de- 


been charged that southern Democrats op- 
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pose home rule because of the majority of 
Negroes in the city. While this might be 
expected from many southerners, certainly 
the. majority of our Congressmen should be 
ashamed of such a stand. 

An administration back resolution in the 
House asks for a District governor appointed 
by the President, and elected city council, 
and an elected nonvoting delegate to the 
House of Representatives. In other words, 
the people of Washington are seeking the 
privileges given them in 1802. It’s high time 
they get them back. 





Resolution of St. Regis Tribe of 
Indians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion recently adopted by the Council of 
Chiefs of the St. Regis Tribe of Indians 
in New York State concerning their 
lands. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“RESOLUTION 

“Whereas the American St. Regis Indian 
Reservation in New York State is located 
adjacent to the St. Lawrence River; and 

“Whereas, the said Indian Reservation 
lands are the only lands still available in 
the United States and east of the first locks 
in the St. Lawrence Seaway for industrial 
and commercial purposes; and ; 

“Whereas the St. Lawrence Seaway has 
made the availability of such lands of tre- 
mendous importance toward industrial and 
commercial progress in the United States; 
and 

“Whereas we, the Couneil of Chiefs of the 
St. Regis Indian Tribe of American Indians, 
recognize that possible leases of some of the 
lands of our reservation in this area wouid 
inure to the benefit of the tribal member- 
ship: Now, Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Council of Chiefs 
of the St. Regis Tribe of Indians in New 
York State, residing upon our reservation 
at Hogansburg, N.Y., recommend that leg- 
islation be adopted by Congress declaring 
that lands owned by the St. Regis Tribe of 
Indians may be leased for such purposes 
and for such periods as may be permitted 
by the laws of the State of New York. 

“The clerk of our tribe is hereby directed 
to forward a copy of this resolution to those 
representatives in our U.S. Government and 
other officials for the purpose that such leg- 
islation may be adopted at the present ses- 
sion of Congress or any future session. 

“Dated: the 3lst day of August, 1959.” 

CERTIFICATION 

I, Margaret C. Lazore, certify that I am 
the duly elected and acting clerk of the St. 
Regis Tribe of Indians, with post office ad- 
dress, Box 121, Hogansburg, N.Y.; that the 
resolution attached hereto was duly adopted 
by the duly elected Council of the St. Regie 
Tribe of Indians on the 3ist day of August 


1959. 
Marcaret C. Lazore, Clerk. 
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Howard E. Simpson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the phe- 
nomenal success of any citizen is a mat- 
ter deserving of the attention of us all. 
When such a success story applies to a 
self-made man who now is in a pivotal 
position affecting the economy of the Na- 
tion, it is of especial significance. 

Such a favorable life achievement is to 
be found in the career of Howard E. 
Simpson, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Not only has his nota- 
ble attainment been an inspiration to 
thousands of his fellow Marylanders and 
to others throughout the country, but 
the further fact that he has ascended to 
his high post through seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulties makes his story 
ene to be made available in the widest 
possible way. 

The New York Times of Sunday, Sep- 
tember 6, gives a graphic description of 
Mr. Simpson’s success story. At first 
glance, it seems almost fictional, but the 
factual information it contains is proof 
positive of the sterling worth of the man 
and is an example, particularly for the 
oncoming generation, to attempt - to 
emulate. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article written by Robert E. 
Bedingfield in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

PerRsonatity: Sure Hanp aT B. & O. CON- 
TROLS—SIMPSON CLIMBED TO ROAD’S PRESI- 
DENCY THE Harp Way—As Alp, HE PROVED 
Boss Was ON THE WRONG TRACK 

(By Robert E. Bedingfield) 

Howard Edward Simpson became president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad by the 
method most unlikely to succeed in most 
instances. He kept telling his superiors they 
didn’t know what they were talking about. 

Fortunately for Mr. Simpson, and for the 
B. & O., which is doing remarkably well un- 
der his guidance, Mr. Simpson was always 
able not only to prove his point, but to offer 
better routes to what the boss had been try- 
ing to attain. 

The boss that Mr. Simpson tangled with 
was Roy B. White, chairman of the B. & O. 
When the two men first met in 1926, Mr. 
Simpson was an assistant general passenger 
agent of the B. & O. affiliate, the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey. Mr. White had just been 
elected president of the Jersey Central. 

Mr. White, on first meeting with Mr. Simp- 
son, told him what he believed was wrong 
with the railroad’s passenger service. After 
listening to Mr. White's criticism, Mr. Simp- 
son declared: 

“We'll do it your way if you insist—you’re 
president of the railroad. But I disagree with 
everything you've said.” 

CRITICAL RETORT 

That retort started an argument that 
lasted for an hour or so as Mr. Simpson de- 
tailed why he, an assistant general passenger - 
agent thought the president was wrong. Fi- 
nally, the president said: 

“You're right, and I’m wrong. 
doing what you're doing.” 


Keep on 
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Having come up through the passenger side 
of the business, Mr. Simpson has a lingering 
fondness for those worrisome creatures, 4 
railroad’s paying riders. Although he is the 
first to second the motion made by so many 
other railroad executives of late—that some- 
thing should be done to reduce passenger 
service deficits—Mr. Simpson takes the line 
about convenience and necessity seriously. 

Even if a service is losing money for the 
railroad, he is willing to continue it “as long 
as the public patronizes it and it is justified,” 
Mr. Simpson said in a recent interview. 
“Management has the responsibility under its 
charter to provide service until it is no longer 
patronized.”’ 

“Take the Royal Blue,’ Mr. Simpson said. 
He explained that that crack Washington- 
Baltimore-New York train service, which the 
B. & O. finally discontinued in 1958, was a 
losing proposition after World War II ended. 
Not until late in 1957, however, when patron- 
age between New York and Washington had 
dropped ot about 100 paying riders a day 
for 6 deluxe trains, an average of about 17 
riders on each train, did Mr. Simpson peti- 
tion regulatory authorities for permission to 
drop the service. 

There was no disputing the fact that the 
passenger was no longer riding the Royal 
Blue, Mr. Simpson said, and the B. & O. 
had no difficulty proving its argument to 
the States involved. 

“If we had tried to end the service 10 
years ago, however, we would have been 
rebuffed at every turn,” he added. 


REALISTIC VIEW 


In discussing the unprofitable nature of 
railroad passenger service, Mr. Simpson is 
one of the few in his industry who doesn’t 
overdramatize his road’s losses. Not because 
they aren’t staggering. They are. Although 
passenger service traffic accounts for but 6.5 
percent of the road's total operating rev- 
enues on a full-cost accounting basis the 
B. & O. lost more than $25 million on the 
business last year. The out-of-pocket de- 
ficit was $14,500,000. 

“I don’t like to hear people talk about 
the loss on a full-cost basis,” Mr. Simpson 
said, “not that it isn’t correct, but use of 
that figure merely confuses the issue.” Mr. 
Simpson sticks to the out-of-pocket figure— 
the actual cost, above that of the rails, of 
running a train and the amount that he 
knows the railroad ultimately could hope to 
save if it stopped running the train. 

Obviously, a successful railroad execu- 
tive—and the B. & O. record since Septem- 
ber 1953, with Mr. Simpson in the presi- 
dent’s office has been one of the most out- 
standing among the eastern lines—can’t 
spend all his time on the part of the busi- 
ness that loses money. While he is the first 
to acknowledge that he is not fully trained 
in all phases of railroad operation, he has 
become a keen student of freight traffic 
since 1946, when he was promoted from 
general passenger traffic manager to assist- 
ant vice president in charge of all traffic. 

The most important single commodity in 
the B. & O.’s freight traffic is soft coal. It 
accounts for about 44 percent of the road's 
tonnage and 30 percent of revenues. Steel 
and steel products are the second most ém- 
portant traffic sources. With about 20 per- 
cent of the road’s revenues linked to the 
steel industry, the B. & O. has been hard hit 
by the steel strike. 

While the B. & O.’s carloadings for the first 
$4 weeks of the year show a 7 percent gain 
over last year’s, loadings in recent weeks have 
been down more than 14 percent. The toll is 
reflected in the income statements. The 
August report will not be issued until next 
week, but earnings in July fell to $806,000, 
from $2,900,000 in the 1958 period, when 
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traffic was being reduced seriously by the 
recession. 

Prior to the steel strike, Mr. Simpson had 
been estimating that the B. & O. this year 
would achieve a 10 percent increase in car- 
loadings and finish 1959 with earnings at 
least as “good as last year” when net income 
was $16 million. Mr. Simpson was hoping 
that sustained traffic improvement would 
permit the B. & O. to accelerate its plans for 
making major improvements to its yards and 
to extend its several centralized traffic con- 
trol (automatic remote switching) projects 
now under way as well as to upgrade its roll- 
ing stock. But these hopes were voiced 
before the steel strike. 

LONG AN APPRENTICE 


Mr. Simpson, a native of Jersey City, one 
of the country’s busiest railroad centers, has 
been a railroad man since 1912, when he was 
only 15 years old. His first job was as a $20- 
a-month office boy in the passenger depart- 
ment of the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

His first 14 years of service were largely, as 
he looks back on them now, an apprentice- 
ship, in which he learned his business in the 
thorough . fashion that so impressed Mr. 
White. After 1926, his rise was steady and, 
for a railroad executive, swift. He went to 
work for the B. & O. in 1931 as general east- 
ern passenger agent in New York and 5 years 
later was transferred to the carrier’s execu- 
tive office in Baltimore. 

Mr. Simpson is married to the former Mil- 
dred Apgar of Elizabeth, N.J. The Simpsons 
are simple folks. Their home is the same 
apartment in Baltimore into which they 
moved in 1936, when Mr. Simpson was trans- 
ferred to the head office. Most week nights 
at home are quiet ones, with Mr. Simpson 
looking forward to relaxing with his news- 
papers and listening to his wife play the 
piano, 





Understanding for Victims of Heart 
Diseases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a New 
York City constituent of mine, Mr. Ar- 
thur Murray Aibinder, recently sent me 
a copy of a letter he wrote which was 
printed in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can on the subject of victims of heart 
disease. He points out that heart dis- 
ease must be constructively understood, 
not merely sympathized, and emphasizes 
that these victims can often perform use- 
ful and important work after their ill- 
ness. 

The employment situation of people in 
this category and their concomitant psy- 
chological problems, should be considered 
by all of us who have contact with car- 
diac cases or who consider legislation 
dealing with heart attack victims. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to have 
Mr. Aibinder’s interesting letter printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

Hore ror AFFLICTED 


About 10 years ago, the patient with diag- 
nosed heart disease was either confined to 
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bed, or was ambulatory in a wheelchair. To- 
day, modern medicine enables the average 
cardiac patient to lead a normal life. De- 
pending on the degree of the illness, certain 
restrictions will be advised by the physician. 
Unfortunately, not all share the concepts 
of modern medicine. Prospective insurance 
policyholders, and applicants for employ- 
ment, are required to take physical exami- 
nations prior to be being accepted. The 
stethoscope diagnosis of heart disease has 
caused an unwarranted number of rejec- 
tions. The psychological results will, in many 
cases, create an insecure feeling of invalid- 
ism. Cardiac patients can be very capable 
workers, and long-surviving policyholders. 
It should be understood that the patient 
with chronic heartbeat has a ray of pos- 
sibilities. 
ARTHUR MURRAY AIBINDER. 
MANHATTAN, 





Muffle Drums—Last of the Boys in Gray 
Was Never in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 11, 1959, Congress passed a joint 
resolution authorizing and requesting 
the President .to issue a proclamation 
calling for a day of national mourning, 
with the flag to be flown at half staff, on 
the occasion of the death of the last sur- 
viving veteran of the Civil War. . 

This resolution was passed to honor 
one Walter G. Williams, of Texas, who 
would supposedly reach his 117th birth- 
day on November 14 of this year and who 
is generally accepted as the only and last 
surviving veteran of the Civil War. 

The Cincinnati Post and Times-Star 
was contacted by a resident of the Cin- 
cinnati area who contended that Walter 
Williams was not a Civil War veteran. 
The newspaper assigned one of its ace 
Washington correspondents, Lowell K. 
Bridwell, to determine the facts. Mr. 
Bridwell, after a painstaking, thorough, 
and exhaustive investigation, found that 
the newspaper’s informant was correct 
in her assertion. 

In view of the resolution passed by 
the Congress, I am calling Mr. Bridwell’s 
finding to the attention of all Members 
and the President who under the resolu- 
tion must issue the proclamation, by in- 
serting here in the Recorp his column 
as it appeared in the Scripps-Howard 
papers on September 3, 1959. 

It seems to me that under the circum- 
stances the Congress should act to 
nullify its action since it is now apparent 
that Congress acted on the basis of mis- 
information. 

MurrLe DrumMs—Last oF Boys IN Gray Was 
NEVER IN War—ReEcorps SHow HE Was 
Boy or, Eicnt WHEN Hoop Mabe FINAL 
SraNnpD 

(By Lowell K. Bridwell) 

WASHINGTON.—Walter G, Williams, of 
Houston, Tex., accepted by the Nation as the 
“last living link with the Civil War,” is a 
Confederate veteran only in his memory- 
clouded ‘mind. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The Texan, ill and under the constant care 
of a daughter, is looking forward to Novem- 
ber 14, happily anticipating the attention 
bestowed upon a man on what he figures 
must be his 117th birthday. It probably 
matters little to him that old census records 
indicate he’s really only 108. 

Just when and where the aged Texan be- 
came universally and sentimentally accepted 
as a member of the famed Confederate 
Hood's Texas Brigade isn’t known. Maybe 
it resulted from the tales of elderly men 
passing .the time on county courthouse 
steps. 

Apparently no one bothered to check, or 
no one really cared. Nevertheless, the 
meticulously kept Confederate records in 
the National Archives fail to disclose Wil- 
liams’ association with that most lionized 
of all Texan fighting outfits. 

Perhaps, after years of clouding memories, 
Williams has forgotten that he was a mere 
lad of eight on his father’s Mississippi farm 
when the unit he now believes he fought 
with was making its final stand in Virginia 
and that Gen. John B. Hood, his self-pro- 
claimed leader, was conducting the battle 
of Atlanta. 

The unfeeling facts contained in musty 
old ledgers and documents also tell their 
stories. But they were not presented to the 
veterans’ organizations, the State of Texas, 
the Congress and the President of the 
United States when they chose on several 
occasions to honor this supposed last of the 
34% million men who fought this Nation's 
only Civil War. 

Just last month, Congress approved and 
President Eisenhower signed a resolution de- 
claring the day of Williams’ death to be a 
day of national mourning with the flags to be 
flown at half staff. In 1958, Congress pro- 
vided and the President approved a special 
Federal pension for Williams and a Virginia 
Confederate veteran who since has died. Two 
years earlier, Williams was presented a gold 
medal by an act of Congress. 

Just how long Williams’ legend has ex- 
isted, no one knows. It started officially 
when he applied for a Texas Confederate 
pension Aug. 5, 1932, the first year of the 
great depression. 

Williams was merely reflecting the pride 
of his adopted State when he filed a sworn 
affidavit that he was a member of Company 
C, 5th Regiment, Hood’s Brigade, 11 
months before the war closed. The men of 
Hood even today are looked upon with re- 
spect and awe because of their bravery and 
key parts in Confederate victories over 
Union forces in 1861 and 1862. 

Williams and thousands of others un- 
doubtedly have forgotten that Hood's famed 
unit was broken up and lost its historic des- 
ignation long before Williams believes he 
enlisted. 

These cold records preserved in the Na- 
tional Archives, much more complete than 
is generally accepted, fail to turn up any 
evidence of Williams’ proclaimed service. 

“Other than the sworn statement of Mr. 
Williams, no evidence was required to begin 
payment of Confederate pension benefits,” 
wrote Gerald Turner, Texas Veterans’ Affairs 
Commission assistant director, when asked 
about Williams’ service record. 

“No official records from many source are 
available which would verify the statements 
made ty Mr. Williams.” 

Old census records, however, are able to 
sweep away the eventful years and shed 
light on the Williams’ legend. 

They show, for example, that Williams’ 
father, George W. Williams, and his mother, 
Nancy, lived on an Itawamba County, Miss., 
farm in 1850 with their two children, Mary 
L., 8, and Stephen B., 2. Williams’ grand- 
parents, Stephen and Mary Williams, lived 
there, too. 

The family’s progress and the toll of the 
years can be seen in the census records 
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taken every 10 years. By 1860, the grand- 
parents and Mary L. no longer were listed. 
But as some members were taken away, 
others came, for the Williams family now 
had two new members, Laura A., 9, and 
Walter G., 5. Stephen B. had grown to be 
a lad of 12. 

The move westward apparently swept 
along the Williams family because they 
moved to Brazos County, Tex., by the time 
the 1870 census was taken. George W. and 
Nancy still headed their family. Stephen B. 
apparently had gone out to make his own 
way in the world. Laura A., now &@ lady of 
17, was still living at home. Walter G. was 
a young man of 15. 

By 1880, George W. and Nancy were getting 
along in years. He was 65. She was 62. 
Laura was gone, but young Walter G. had 


married and brought his wife, Florence, 
home to live. 
The young Williams couple, in those 


eventful 10 years, ont only had married, but 
produced the first three of their family. 
They were Marth, 6, Thomas M., 3, and Ida 
By, 4, 

At various times over the years, and con- 
firmed by daughter, Willie M. Bowles, who 
now cares for him, Williams has listed all 
these persons as members of his family. 

Actually, perhaps, the Williams legend can 
best be seen in light of his own words, ut- 
tered at widely separate times. On his pen- 
sion application, he said his family moved 
to Texas in 1870. Years later, he told a 
newspaper interviewer he was 14 years old 
when he came to his adopted State. 





State of Texas Joins Opposition to Radio- 
active Waste Disposal in Gulf of 


Mexico: The Chronicle and the Observ- 
er on the Same Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Atomic Energy Commission's atti- 
tude of “hear, see, and speak no evil” 
concerning the dumping of radioactive 
wastes into the Gulf of Mexico almost 
succeeded. 

However, a number of citizens, joined 
by me and other Members of the Con- 
gress, by newspapers, by community and 
county governments, by civic and con- 
servation organizations, and by others, 
protested the proposed move. Now the 
State of Texas has asked that it be 
allowed to intervene in.the case. 

The matter is still under consideration 
by the AEC, with a hearing scheduled in 
October. I sincerely hope the Commis- 
sion will study the application to dump 
radioactive wastes into the Nation’s sea 
areas careful scrutiny—a closer study 
than it gave the pollution of some rivers 
in the Northwestern part of our Nation, 
which are now reported contaminated 
because of radioactive wastes dumping. 

-The Houston Chronicle, one of the 
largest newspapers in Texas, has led in 
protesting this move along with some 
other publications. A militant weekly 
newspaper which has entered the fight is 
the Texas Observer. This paper pub-~ 
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lished an article which sums up the situ- 
ation as it is right now. ‘The Chronicle 
editorial points up the value of citizens 
doing their own thinking and then hav- 
ing the courage to speak up. An in- 
formed, courageous, vigilant citizenry is 
the best public safeguard in the world. 
In this day of TV documentaries and 
mass media of communication brain- 
washings, individual thinking is more 
important than at any other period in 
our history. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the Houston 
Chronicle for Monday, August 24, 1959, 
entitled “State Enters Fight Against 
Atomic Dumping Along Coast”; an excel- 
lent and factual article from the Texas 
Observer for August 28, 1959, entitled 
“Alarms on the Radioactive Drums”; and 
an editorial from the same issue of the 
Observer, entitled “Flip That Crazy 
Junk.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, Mon- 
day, Aug. 24, 1959] 


State ENTERS FiGHT AGAINST ATOMIC DuMP- 
ING ALONG COAST 


When a locally organized company months 
ago applied for a permit to build an atomic 
waste disposal plant here, with plans to 
dump the wastes in the Gulf of Mexico, 
only a handful of citizens here, some coun- 
ty officials and the Chronicle questioned the 
safety of the plan. This opposition was 
enough to delay the operation, 

Then many other groups joined the fight. 
Coastal members of Congress took up the 
campaign against the dumping of atomic 
wastes in the guif near Texas. Sportsmen 
voiced their opposition. 

Now the State of Texas has entered the 
fight, through the attorney general. The 
attorney general has filed a petition with 
the Atomic Energy Commission, asking per- 
mission to intervene in the case now pend- 
ing before the Commission on the com- 
pany’s application for a license to dispose 
of the wastes. The attorney general’s brief 
said the State takes the position that dis- 
posal plans to date do not include adequate 
guarantees of safety. 

The situation has changed considerably 
in the last 2 or 3 months. At first some 
local sources were aghast that anyone would 
question the scientists who said that there 
is no danger in dumping atomic wastes in 
the Gulf of Mexico. One paper called the 
opposition “witch burning.” But later it 
was discovered that some equally prominent 
scientists believe it would be dangerous. 
The more the case is argued the more ap- 
parent it becomes that nobody really knows 
what effect dumping atomic wastes in the 
gulf, even in concrete containers, would have 
on marine life. Some of the self-appointed 
interpreters of the facts of science now seem 
to be rather juvenile in their viewpoint. 

What if a few determined people hadn’t 
started the fight when the matter first came 
up? By now, marine life along the coast 
might be contaminated by radioactive 
wastes. 

There is a moral in this for the public. 
Citizens should do their own thinking and 
not be afraid to speak out on their convic- 
tions, 

{From the Texas Observer, Monday, Aug. 28, 
1959) 


ALARMS ON THE RaprmoacrivE Drums 


Hovuston—When and if the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission gives the four or 
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five people who call themselves the In- 
dustrial Waste Disposal Corp. permission to 
dump radioactive wastes in the Gulf of 
Mexico, there chosen spokesman here ad- 
mits, some of the drums are expected to 
burst, the cement encasements will split, 
and the wastes will diffuse into the gulf. 

But here, says their lawyer, young John S. 
KEiibler, Jr., is the problem: “What are you 
going to do with these wastes? There are 
only two things you can do: Take the really 
dangerous atomic refuse and lock it behind 
walls and put it under guard, where it will 
stay, as at Oak Ridge, for thousands and 
thousands of years; or take the less dan- 
gerous wastes, dump them in the ocean, and 
let them spread out. 

Thus has come home to Texas and to Tex- 
ans @ personal meaning for the atomic age, 
an intimately personal issue: the purity of 
the coastal waters, the safeness of shrimp 
and fish we eat, and perhaps most all the 
way we feel in our environment. 

If the wastes are not taken somewhere 
they will stay where they accumulate. In 
the city of Houston alone 80 licenses have 
been granted for the use of radioactive ma- 
terials in commercial and medical pursuits. 
“Why, trucks are traveling the streets of 
Houston day and night with two or three 
curies—which is far greater than we can 
have in any one package,” Kiibler said. So 
the question is not, Shall we dispose of 
radioactive wastes, but how? 

The 3-year-old Industrial Waste Disposal 
Corp., attorney Kiibler said, proposes to re- 
ceive the wastes in Houston on hired trucks, 
convey them in other hired trucks to the 
company’s steel haul vessel, take them to an 
area roughly 150 miles east of Port Isabel and 
180 miles south of Galveston, and dump the 
stuff overboard into at least 1,000 fathoms of 
water. 

IT’LL SPLIT, IT DIFFUSES 


Admitting the cement encasements and 
the drums can split, and ofter will, when 
they are dropped into a thousand fathoms of 
water, Kiibler told the Observer in an in- 
terview: 

“The fact is that it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. My Lord, it’ll split. That’s confus- 
ing the issue. It’s expected to split. It dif- 
fuses.” 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH has speculated 
that the currents in the gulf could carry 
radioactivity to the coast. 

“The current itself is very helpful,” Kiib- 
ler responded. “If there were no current it 
would still diffuse. * * * Believe me, if some 
got to shore, it would have been washed 
free of radioactivity. It's safe without a 
current—it’s so much safer with a current— 
that much safer, that is.” 

Conveying, by that verbal tangle, a desire 
to leave no implication that there could be 
any danger from the waste dumping from 
which Industrial Waste Disposal Corp. pro- 
poses to make a profit over the years, Kiibler, 
asked if there would be any danger at all, 
replied: 

“This is a matter of proven fact: It is not 
dangerous if it is handled in the manner 
specified in the license. This company is 


‘ fully equipped to handle it.” 


How many permanent employees does the 
company have? he was asked. ‘Probably 
from four to six,” he said, including the 
president, Dr. Donald Hood, an oceanog- 
rapher; Miss Edna Wood, a biochemist; the 
ship captain, and the two of three people 
the captain hires for his crew. 

The company, Kiibler said, is “a small 
concern engaged in handling industrial 
wastes,” such as oil and chemical wastes 
from industries along the Houston ship 
channel. “Our business is finding some 
way to deactivate the waste so it can be dis- 
posed of without contaminating . the 
streams,” he said. 

Radioactive materials are used for such 
things as medical work and determining in- 
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terior strength of metals, he said, Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal Corp. would receive 
them from “anyone that we could economi- 
cally.” He said he has heard that there are 
seven other U.S. companies doing the same 
kind of work. 

What area would the firm service? “It 
depends on the shipping rates,” he said. 
“We would expect to get most of it from 
Texas. * * * It seems a good source of in- 
come.” 

In outcry about the dumping have been 
heard the voices of YarsBorouGH, Texas Con- 
gressmen, the Texas Legislature, the shrimp 
industry, and sports fishermen... The AEC 
was required by the politics of the situation 
to hold up the issuance of the license to 
Industrial Waste Disposal Corp., as for a 
brief from the company by September 15, 
and schedule arguments October 13 in 
Washington. Attorney General Will Wilson 
has asked the AEC to be allowed to inter- 
vene against the dumping at the October 13 
hearing. Kiibler will be there, too. 

Representative CLarK THOMPSON, Galves- 
ton, has introduced a bill to prohibit radio- 
active waste-dumping closer to shore than 
200 miles and shallower than 1,000 fathoms. 
Containers would have to be leakproof. 

In a recent statement on the subject, 
YaRBoROUGH said THompson’s bill “is a long 
step in the right direction—namely, deeper 
and farther away. A mistake here could be 
fatal. * * * An overdose of radiation is most 
hazardous to children and can affect gen- 
erations 100 and 200 years in the future.” 


WILL COME OUT OF DRUM 


The young, alert La Porte lawyer said the 
waste would consist of such things as test 
tubes, beakers, contaminated paper, car- 
casses of dead animals used. in experiments, 
and some materials exposed to radioactivity 
from radium, such as the containers in 
which it was stored. 

The wastes would be trucked to Industrial 
Waste Disposal Corp. in drums which would 
have to comply with AEC standards, so that 
if'the basic container broke, liquids would 
be absorbed by an inner container. 

“Either you or I can carry one of these 
containers around all day,” he said. “The 
radioactivity is of such a low intensity, it 
does no harm. It could sit there indefinitely 
and you could live with it indefinitely.” 

Could you leave it in your bedroom? 
“You could have it in your bedroom, yes,” 
he replied. Each concentration of radio- 
activity “is well below the maximum permis- 
sible concentration.” 

Not opening the drums, Industrial Waste 
Disposal Corp. would encase some of them 
in concrete strengthened with wire mesh; 
drums not filled up with wastes would be 
filled with concrete instead of encased 
in it. (Presumably they would have to be 
opened if they had to be filled with 
concrete.) 

“The main function of the concrete is 
weight,” he said. “They don’t need it for 
protection.” 

After the drums were dumped, concrete 
encased or concrete-filled, into the gulf with- 
in 2, 3, or.4 miles of latitude 26°20’ north, 
longitude 94°32’ west, what chance “would 
there be, the Observer asked Kiibler, of the 
ocean pressure breaking them open? 

“Some of the drums will break,” he said. 
“The concrete will probably break—a shear- 
ing break, a sort of crack, that doesn’t shift 
the concrete. It does break. It’s expected to 
break. The wire mesh holds it together—it 
doesn’t come off.”_ 

The probability of the drums opening un- 
der the pressure, he said, is not great. “The 
inner metal drum may crack. Then the 


~water rushes in and equalizes the pressure. 


“Of course,” he said, “radioactive material 
will come out of the drum.” 

At this point he reverted to the nature of 
the problem, What is to be done with radio- 
active waste? 
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“You can either contain it and keep it 
away from man, which is very expensive, very 
impractical,” he answered. “You can put it 
in steel containers at Oak Ridge under armed 
guard and leave it there for hundreds of 
thousands of years—that’s Just hearsay. Or 
you can reduce its intensity and scatter it so 
that it can do no harm. It is exposed to the 
diffusion process in the ocean—it diffuses 
very quickly so that it can do no harm.” 

He said there is “much less chance’’ of the 
drum splitting than there is that the cement 
will crack. “If there is no in the 
drum, it won’t split,” he said. “The fact is 
that it doesn’t make any difference. My 
Lord, it'll split. That’s confusing the issue. 
It’s expected to split. It diffuses.” 


WORST POSSIBLE THING 


The Atomic Energy Commission itself, he 
continued, “envisioned the material, 
transporting it to the bottom, and instantly 
removing the container—so that you would 
have raw radioactive material in the ocean. 
This was the worst possible thing that could 
happen—why, all the material would be in 
the water at once.” 

He said a current helps the diffusion. “It 
would naturally diffuse with or without a 
current,” he added. 

He quoted Dr. Dayton E. Carritt, associate 
professor of oceanography at Johns Hopkins 
University, on how much danger there might 
be: 
“Take strontium 90 material, the deadliest 
kind, 10 curies of it, and sink it to the bot- 
tom, dissolve the container, so it’s in the 
water. Also assume no current to aid in the 
diffusion process. Go out (1% miles), sit 
on the bottom of the ocean—assuming you 
could drink sea water, you could sit there 
and drink sea water for the rest of your life, 
and no harmful effects,” Kiibler reviewed. 

If there was a 5-knot current you could 
drink the water at eight-tenths of a kilome- 
ter, or half a mile, he said. 

YarsorovucH has also made the point, 
Kiibler was reminded, that fish concentrate 
radioactivity in their bodies, since they live 
off ocean life which has itself in turn at- 
tracted the radioactivity. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FISH? 


“Fish will pick it up,” Kiibler agreed. 
“Fish have the same maximum permissible 
concentration as humans—it’s quite a coin- 
cidence.” 

But they might not die before they are 
caught and eaten, the Observer observed. 

“It’s not going to kill the fish,” Kiibler 
said. “They could drink it too.” F 

What about fish within the area where 
the drinking water would not be safe? “I 
don’t know if you could catch fish at 1,000 
fathoms,” he said. ‘All commercial fishing— 
sports fishing—is above the themocline. Be- 
low that there is very little plant life, very 
little fish life—perhaps a few monstefs, that 
sort of thing.” - 

Could the radjoactive materials rise above 
the thermocline? 

“Radioactive oil and very hard plastics are 
the only two items that could come up from 
1,000 fathons,” he said. ‘The rest would be 
pressed flat by the pressure—clothing, wood, 
for example. By the time it came to the sur- 
face, the oil and plastics, too, would have 
been rendered harmless.” 
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The gulf is quite a large area, however. 
Kiibler responded that the scientists hadn’t 
been able to detect where the 6,000 curies 
had been dumped eff the Atlantic coast. 

Had not a drum been found floating off 
the coast off the Pacific Northwest marked 
for radioactivity? Yes, he said; but it had 
had no radioactivity and was thought to be 
the work of pranksters, according to a story 
he had seen. 

Kiibler thought the public’s alarm about 
the radioactive dumping a healthy thing, 
but the concern is simply through a lack 
of knowledge. It’s very similar to the first 
filling station. People were very alarmed 
about the dangerous properties of gasoline. 
No one now thinks of gasoline stations as 
dangerous. 





[From the Texas Observer, Aug. 28, 1959] 
Furr THAT Crazy JuNK 


It’s easy to be uneasy about dumping 
drums that will burst encased in cement that 
will crack full of radioactive refuse that will 
then diffuse in the Gulf of Mexico 150 miles 
off the Texas coast. But for Yarsorovucn’s 
alarm, who knows what the smug sanitarians 
of the AEC might have done? But what is 
to be done with the lethal, sterilizing, de- 
forming, invisible death being concentrated 
at points all over the world like a suicide 
collects knives? Long run there’s only one 
humane solution: put the stuff on rockets 
and fire it into space. However, there will 
be consequences. We may have to footnote 
our poems to the universe with the admis- 
sion it’s also used as a garbage dump. And 
how will we know where the stuff fires off 
to? Just as a few heretics defended the In- 
dians of the American continents from ex- 


' ploitation by the invading Europeans, hu- 


manitarianism will be challenged by the 
Martianists, or the Orionists, or the Milky- 
wayans, or perhaps simply the universarians. 
And they may retaliate. Or maybe they'll 
dump their stuff on us first, and we’ll re- 
taliate. But to return to earth, we are 
grateful for Senator YARBOROUGH. 





The Khrushchev Visit: Dangers and 
Hopes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
New York Times of Sunday, September 
6, 1959, written by Mr. Henry A. Kissin- 
ger, associate director of the center for 
international studies at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and the author of the book, “Nu- 
clear Weapons and Foreign Policy’’: 
THe KHRUSHCHEV VisiT: DANGERS AND Hopes 

(By Henry A. Kissinger) 

In 9 days Premier Khrushchev is to arrive 
in the United States. His every gesture will 
be watched for significance; his every smile 
will be reported as a harbinger of a happier 
world; his every affirmation of the desira- 
bility of peace will be taken as a sign that 
Soviet policy has entered a new phase. 

In these circumstances it seems almost un- 
gracious to express a word of caution. But 
it is dangerous for democracies to act as if 
all issues could be reduced to personalities. 
The cold war is not the result of a misun- 
derstanding between our leaders and those 
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of the Soviet Union. It is the product of a 
conscious Soviet policy which includes the 
suppression of freedom in Eastern Europe 
(it is less than 15 months since the execution 
of Imre Nagy, of Hungary); the Soviet re- 
fusal to accept schemes for the control of 
arms; Communist pressure on all peripheral 
areas, of which Laos is only the most recent 
example; the unprovoked threat on Berlin. 
A sofution of the cold war can be found only 
in relation to these issues. 

The exchange of visits will assist the cause 
of peace only if it provides a basis for deal- 
ing with these problems. It will be beneficial 
to the extent that it gives the Soviet leader 
an incentive to reverse a course which has 
repeatedly brought the world to the brink of 
war. Yet the circumstances in which the vis- 
its will take place do not inspirt optimism 
in this respect. If Mr. Khrushchev compares 
his position now with what it was last No- 
vember, when he first threatened Berlin, he 
may well conclude that bellicosity has its 
rewards. As a result of his pressure on Ber- 
lin, accompanied by threats of missile and 
nuclear attacks, Mr. Khrushchev has already 
gained the following points: 

1. A meeting at the top without with- 
drawing the threat to Berlin. Whatever 
the desirability of a visit by Mr. Khrushchev 
to the United States in the abstract, under 
present conditions it is a Soviet tactical vic- 
tory. From the start of the Berlin crisis, we 
insisted that we would not go to a summit 
conference under duress, that there had to 
be some “progress” at a lower level before the 
heads of state convened. Throughout, Mr. 
Khrushchev has maintained that the Foreign 
Ministers could settle nothing and that the 
“heavyweights” should talk. The threat to 
Berlin has not been withdrawn; the Geneva 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting was a complete 
failure. Yet Mr. Khrushchev has done better 
than achieve a four-power conference. He 
has been invited to meetings with the Pres- 
ident from which our allies are excluded. 

2. A demonstration of the lack of purpose 
in the West. The immediate reaction to the 
Soviet threat to Berlin was a public debate 
on what concessions might be made and 
public accusations of bad faith and irresolu- 
tion among the allies. Three weeks before 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference there was 
still no agreed Western position, and the 
tentativeness with which the Western plan 
was presented revealed that the West lacks 
a clear conception of the purposes for which 
it might strive. 

Rather than concentrating on restoring its 
unity or developing its own program, the 
West has been obsessed with determining 
Soviet intentions. Delegations of political 
leaders from most countries of the Atlantic 
community and from almost every political 
party have descended on the Communist 
capital. Moscow has become the focus of 
diplomatic activity. The West has hung on 
Mr. Khrushchev’s erratic pronouncements 
as if it could do nothing save in reaction to 
Soviet moves. The Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
meetings are the culmination of a trend 
which has seen the Western alliance danger- 
ously close to being split, with each ally 
essaying his own diplomatic approach 

8. A hardening of the dividing lines in 
Germany. The attempt by Germany to pur- 
sue an isolated policy in the center of the 
Continent has produced disaster for Eu- 
rope twice within a generation. One of the 
important goals of our policy must there- 
fore be to retain Germany as a willing mem- 
ber of the Western community. If Germany 
should feel forsaken by its allies, it may seek 
to realize its aims by separate dealings 
with the East. And among these aims, 
unification will always occupy a key role. 
Thus for us a great deal depends on demon- 
strating that only Soviet intransigency 
-keeps Germany divided. Any other course 
will in time produce what we should fear 
most: a dissatisfied, militant power in cen- 
tral Europe. 
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When an East German delegation was 
seated at Geneva, a major step was taken 
not only toward the perpetuation of the 
division of Germany but toward our ac- 
ceptance of the East German puppet regime. 
This was underscored by the lack of con- 
viction with which the Western plan for 
German unification was presented and the 
haste with which it was pigeonholed at the 
first sign of opposition. After the first week 
in Geneva, the foreign ministers dealt with 
only one problem: the transformation of 
our position in Berlin, for which the quid 
pro quo was to be the withdrawal of a Sov- 
iet threat. We were asked to give up our 
rights while the Soviets would give up a 
menace. By accepting what amounted to a 
proposal that we “solve” problems the Soviet 
Union had created, we were placed in the 
demoralizing position of letting our well- 
established rights be called in question with 
no better argument than that they had 
become “abnormal.” 

4. The demonstration of a basic weakness 
in Western military policy. In our belief 
that deterrence is best achieved through the 
threat of maximum destructiveness, we have 
placed our principal reliance om nuclear 
weapons and strategic bombing. We were 
thus caught in the dilemma of deciding 
whether Berlin is “worth” the tens of mil- 
lions of casualties of an all-out nuclear war. 
And it does not matter how determined we 
“really” are; if the Soviet leaders doubt our 
resolution they may provoke the crisis we 
are striving to avoid. 

President Eisenhower is reported to have 
expressed puzzlement that our repeated 
warnings that we would fight for Berlin 
have apparently failed to impress -Mr. 
Khrushchev greatly. The reason is not hard 
to find: Our threat to resort to our only 
strategy has lost its credibility, not because 
our leaders are irresolute but because the 
threat of all-out war has become inherently 
implausible. 

Moreover, once Soviet pressure had begun, 
few of our actions were calculated to rein- 
force our words. We did nothing to remedy 
the weakness of NATO’s ground forces; on 
the contrary, we reduced both our Army and 
the Marines. We kept stressing the priority 
of long-range balance over readiness as if 
we did not face an immediate crisis. These 
actions may have encouraged a Soviet be- 
lief that our show of determination was 
bluff, that in our quest for relief from the 
burdens of military expenditures we might 
be induced to give up our other interest. 

When we assess the exchange of visits be- 
tween the President and Premier Khrushchev 
in this context, the potential dangers of the 
meetings emerge clearly. In my opinion, 
they are: 

1. The risk of euphoria. Some of our 
allies seem to feel that anyone who warns 
against overoptimism seeks to avoid a set- 
tlement. This is not true; no one can be 
opposed to a genuine end of the cold war. 
But we must guard against succumbing to 
the illusion of relaxation while the causes 
of the cold war remain unsolved and new 
crises build up in an atmosphere of bland- 
mess and “normalcy.” And there is a grave 
danger that the American people will be 
Tulled into complacency by abstract protes- 
tations of good will; that we will confuse 
personal affability with a change of attitude. 
We may be defiected from the long-overdue 
reexamination of our policies, both diploma- 
tic and military, if the impression is created 
that the fact of a conference is more im- 
portant than the substance of what it 
achieves. 

2. Weakening allied ties. One of the 
characteristics of the postwar period has 
been the decline in power and influence of 
Europe. But one of the paradoxical results 
of Europe's new status has been a tendency 
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to exaggerate its weakness. As a result, 
Europe has not fulfilled all her potentialities 
for political initiative. 

It is important that the conference be- 
tween the President and Mr. Khrushchev do 
nothing to increase this sense of impotence. 
Our European allies must not be given the 
impression that matters affecting their most 
vital interests can be negotiated without 
their participation. No one who has read the 
President’s remarks in the course of his 
European trip could suspect that Mr. Eisen- 
hower would betray our allies. But sepa- 
rate conversations could underscore the 
junior position of our partners and be a blow 
to their self-respect. 

We must take care that we do not reduce 
any future summit meeting to ratifying de- 
cisions taken by the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. Mr. Khrushchev has already sought 
to exploit this possibility. He has stated 
that after his meeting with the President 
there might be a conference including our 
European allies plus Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary. We must guard against hav- 
ing our allies reduced to the status of the 
East European satellites. 

President de Gaulle’s reported plan to visit 
Moscow, following the Macmillan trip to 
Russia and the Eisenhower-Khrushchev ex- 
change, indicates that a situation could come 
about in which allied unity—in the diplo- 
matic field, at least—would be little more 
than a formal pose. If the principle of 
separate dealings becomes established, we 
may wel] be the victims of the next phase 
of Soviet policy, when an attempt may be 
made to appeal to our allies against us, 

3. The demoralization of the free world. It 
it a Soviet goal to reduce contemporary is- 
sues to a clash of personalities in an effort 
to make us forget that the cold war has been 
caused by specific Soviet aggressive actions 
and that it can be ended only in relation 
to these issues. The more the Soviets can 
give the impression that crises stem from 
individuals (Adenauer's “rigidity,” Truman’s 
“failure to follow Roosevelt's policies,” etc.), 
the more uncertain the free world will be- 
come, for in any Soviet-provoked crisis the 
West will be tempted to blame its own lead- 
ers or to search desperately for a new ap- 
proach that will somehow end all tensions. 
Mr. Khrushchev may indeed make the ulti- 
mate decisions in the Soviet Union—as many 
advocates of conversations at the top main- 
tain. It is nonetheless dangerous for de- 
mocracies to permit a dictatorship to impose 
its manner of conducting affairs on them too 
completely. 

Now that the invitation to Mr. Khru- 
shchevy has been issued, we must consider 
how the exchange of visits can be made to 
bring the best results. 

It is likely that Mr. Khrushchev suffers 
from severe misconceptions about the nature 
of American society. Although it is not easy 
to imagine what the Soviet leader is likely to 
see in a cross-country trip of 6 days to 
change the attitudes of a lifetime, he should 
learn of the unity of the American people. 
Unless Soviet doctrine blinds him com- 
pletely, he may come to understand, if he 
ever doubted it, that America has no aggres- 
sive designs, that it is unthinkable for the 
United States ever to initiate hostilities. At 
the same time, he may realize that the Amer- 
ican people will be as one in resisting any 
attempt to achieve world domination. He 
could gain an appreciation of our strength 
and our productive capacity. 

Mr, Khrushchev cannot fail to notice the 
sincerity of the President when Mr. Eisen- 
hower says, as he has repeatedly, that in a 
nuclear war both sides must lose, but that, 
if the Soviet Union is prepared to seek secu- 
rity through negotiations and to forgo the 
quest for empire, it will find us conciliatory 
and imaginative. And the conversations be- 
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tween Mr. Hisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev 
will demonstrate our desire for peace to the 
rest of the world. 

Nevertheless, we face a delicate task in the 
forthcoming meetings. If we negotiate 
about specific settlements we may disrupt 
the Western alliance by giving our allies the 
impression that major decisions are being 
taken in their absence. On the other hand, 
if we confine ourselves to generalities we may 
confuse our people. In that case it will never 
be clear what was decided upon, Misinter- 
pretation or misunderstanding will be en- 
couraged. We shall not be able to convey 
even to the Soviet leaders our understanding 
of the causes of current tensions and the 
means to overcome them. 

We have never had too much difficulty 
obtaining Soviet agreement “in principle.” 
The frustration has arisen because principle 
— proved impossible to translate into 
action, 





Court’s Irresponsible Race Views Were 
Drawn From Swedish Socialist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


. HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
widely read news columnist, Mr. West- 
brook Pegler, is currently on a tour of 
Europe, and at a stopover in Stockholm, 
Sweden, he has prepared a very inter- 
esting and important column which 
merits the attention of the Congress. It 
is entitled “Court’s Irresponsible Race 
Views Were Drawn From Swedish So- 
cialist,” and was published in the Sep- 
tember 7, 1959, issue of the Augusta 
Chronicle, of Augusta, Ga. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the column be 
printed in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CourtT’s IRRESPONSIBLE Race VIEWS WERE 
Drawn FroM SWEDISH SOCIALIST 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

STOCKHOLM.—The Earl Warren dispensa- 
tion of the American Supreme Court by its 
resort to an irresponsible discussion of the 
Negro’s relations with his white neighbors 
in the United. States touched off the Little 
Rock trouble, in turn has wrought some 
damage to our national reputation in other 
countries. The injury may be momentary. 
Be that as it may, we are now urged to sub- 
mit,to moral blackmail to win the approval 
of people who have no authority in our do- 
mestic affairs, who plainly do not know cer- 
tain essential facts, and in all cases have a 
few moles and warts on their own noses. 

The irresponsible discussion which Earl 
Warren invoked. was written by a left wing 
politician of the Swedish equivalent of the 
American union racket. Warren and his 
wife, being of Swedish background, are sen- 
timentally regarded here as ex officio Swedes. 
The Swede who wrote the opus which War- 
ren seized upon is an inveterate office- 
holder of the Socialist Labor movement 
which in most countries has stretches of 
common front with the Communists. His 
name is Gunnar Myrdal. 

He appears never to have joined the Com- 
munist Party but his disposition was ex-~- 
pressed when, as Minister of Commerce in 
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1946, he actively prompted a trade credit of 
1 billion kroner, about $20 million in Amer- 
ican money, to help Moscow obtain indus- 
trial equipment for the modern development 
by which Khrushchev now threatens to sur- 
pass the United States and destroy capital- 
ism. The Russians have cashed this credit 
to the extent of 5650 million kroner. They 
have undertaken to pay this debt in a 
stretch from 1961 to 1967 but, obviously at 
considerable loss to Sweden through shrink- 
age of the value of the kroner. The deal 
did not stipulate repayment in kroner of 
the same value as the kroner which Russia 
borrowed, 

At the dissolution of the wartime coali- 
tion government of Sweden in 1945, Myrdal’s 
party, called the Social Democrats, swept in 
with firm control. The election was legiti- 
mate and the Swedish unions, which are a 
reckless, wasteful force with their own 
lavish bureaucracy including their own 
newspapers subsidized by the wages of the 
faceless._man, exulted in its new power and 
its great opportunity. 

Myrdal was jubilant. He was quoted as 
having said, “Now is the time to bring in 
the Socialist harvest.” 

Myrdal left the government in 1947. 
Parting was a mitigated sorrow to the party 
although Myrdal, being severed from the 
payroll, reasonably may have. felt shooting 
pains. He is a bureaucrat and professional 
doctrinaire as unfamiliar with actual toil in 
@ personal sense as Rex Tugwell and most 
theoretical teachers of the social science 
courses in American colleges. His wife is a 
doublesome of similar bent now Ambassador 
to India at somewhere between $8,000 and 
$9,250 a year. Myrdal himself enjoyed some 
years in a soft job with the U.N. at about 
$25,000 a year, tax free. 

Some of the conservative Swedish press 
fought this credit to Moscow. One phase 
of the program called for enormous orders 
of manufactured electrical equipment. The 
biggest Swedish firm in this line resisted 
involvement in the task on the ground that 
the reparation of war damage in all direc- 
tions, plus demands for apparatus newly 
developed, would provide capacity business 
for its facilities. Thus there would be no 
need for made-work production under an 
ill-disguised subsidy from the Swedish Gov- 
ernment. One paper intimated that the 
party in power then threatened native 
Swedish industry with an invasion of 
Sweden by General Electric of the United 
States to manufacture the stuff. Ultimately, 
Swedish firms filled a variety of orders for 
Russia. 

Myrdal enjoyed a sojourn in the United 
States on a grant from a typical tax-free 
foundation. This grant became, in practi- 
cal effect, a subsidy which ultimately paid 
for the court decision based’ on Myrdal’s 
brief observations of relations between white 
and colored Americans. And this alien So- 
cialist’s findings in this field are now, in 
similar practical effect, the law of the land, 
supplanting a time-honored interpretation 


of the Constitution by the pre-Warren court. .- 





The Good Senor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
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from the New York Herald Tribune of 
September 8, 1959: 
Tue Goop SENOR 


(By Red Smith) 


In the autumn of 1955, there spread 
through the American League an uneasy 
suspicion that Marty Marion, Chuck Comisky, 
Johnny Rigney, and affiliated intellectuals in 
Chicago had all slipped their trolleys. As 
usual, the White Sox had finished third and 
as usual Manager Marion and his assistant 
thinkers longed to beef up the team’s girlish 
attack. In October they took a step in this 
direction by wangling the muscular Larry 
Doby off the Cleveland roster, but at a cost 
which suggested they had taken leave of 
their senses. 

In exchange for Doby they gave the In- 
dians Jim Busby and Chico Carrasquel, one 
of the best shortstops in baseball, who had 
served the Sox with distinction for six sea- 
sons. It was a desperate gamble, for no team 
can play first-rate ball without a first-rate 
shortstop, and a club can search for years 
and spend a fortune without discovering one 
of Carrasquel’s quality. 

All Chicago’s eggs were thus dumped into 
one frail basket carried by a 20-year-old 
shrimp out of Venezuela, advertised as a live 
one but a total stranger to the big leagues, 
with only two seasons in the bushes on his 
record. 

One year later when the 1956 averages were 
published, Luis Ernesto Aparicio had led 
the league’s shortstops in total chances ac- 
cepted, led the league in stolen bases, batted 
.266 and was designated Rookie-of-the-Year 
by the Sporting News. In 1957 he led the 
shortstops in assists, in 1958 he was tops again 
in total chances, and in both seasons he was 
the league’s most proficient thief on the 
bases. 

THE SMART SENOR 


Recently there was an item about a poll 
of American League managers who were asked 
to name the one player they would select 
first if given their choice of all the talent in 
the leagues. There are eight American 
League managers. There were eight votes for 
Luis Ernesto Aparicio. Obviously Senor Al- 
phonso Damon Lopez, current manager of 
the White Sox, must have gone with the 
crowd. Senor Lopez knows when he is well 
off. 
“I would hafta say,” Mr. C. Stengel is wont 
to remark, “that they got a smart fella for 
manager because he has never finished worse 
than second and he used to work for me.” 

Except for the fact that the White Sox lost 
twice by one run margins, the weekend se- 
ries with Cleveland was vividly characteristic 
of the champions-presumptive and the lop- 
jawed, tobacco-eating desperado who plays 
shortstop for them. 

In Saturday’s game Chicago was trailing, 
3 to 2, in the fifth inning when Aparicio 
beat out a bunt. He stole second. Then he 
stole third. Then he dashed for the plate on 
a short fly by Jim Landis, and was thrown 
out. The Indians squeaked through, 6 to 5. 

On Sunday, Chicago’s only extra-base hit 
was a double by Aparicio. Neither team 
scored until the fifth inning when Aparicio 
singled, stole second, reached third on a sin- 
gle by Nellie Fox and rushed home when 
Landis—the big third man in Chicago’s ter- 
rifying batting order—scratched a hit off the 
pitcher’s glove. That was the only run for 
the Sox; Cleveland got two. 


LARCENOUS LATIN 


Aparicio is batting .262 and his Sabbath 
steal of second was his 49th theft of the 
season. By way of comparison, the most 
larcenous operative in the National League 
is that colorful character, Willie Mays. He 
has stolen 26. Little Luis ought to bring on 
another half-dozen thefts before the season 
ends. Nobody has done anything like that 
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since George Stirnweiss knocked off 55 a 
decade and a half ago. 

As a base runner, Aparicio isn’t exactly a 
throwback to Ty Cobb, who considered it 
one of his lesser years when he didn’t steal 
more than 90, but he is the most exciting guy 
on the bases since Jackie Robinson was a 
newcomer. 

In those days, Robinson was the one player 
around who could stop a game cold by get- 
ting on first base. If he walked or singled, 
all other action froze. The television di- 
rector in Ebbets Field threw an electronic fit, 
employing the split-screen technique to show 
both pitcher and runner. Fans held their 
breath as Robinson jigged and feinted. 

Yet Robinson never had more than 37 
steals in his best season and when he led 
the league one year with 29, Bugs Baer wrote 
than John McGraw used to demand more 
than that by the writers traveling with the 
Giants. 

DEAD-END KIDS 


Chicago’s only .300 batter, Nellie Fox, has 
two home runs, which is about normal for 
him. Al Smith has made 14 and Sherman 
Lollar 20. After Fox’s .308, the team’s top 
hitter is Jim McAnany at .279, and this 
rookie has been around less than half the 
season. 

It is unlikely that even a world series would 
bring out the best in batters of this stripe, 
but the Sox are a team that worries the 
enemy into panic. They’re a pack of dead- 
end kids who sneak up on a victim from the 
rear, whereupon Fox trips the sucker and 
Little Luis swipes his watch and chain. 





No Editing by the President, So Why 
Should Senators? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mtr. President, the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorRD should be a ver- 
batim record of what Senators and Rep- 
resentatives say in floor debate. How- 
ever, it is not. The revising of remarks 
made on the floor has become part of 
senatorial custom. Every Senator does 
it. I have done so myself, although I 
hope that I did so in a manner of cir- 
cumspection. 

The only way to end the practice of 
revising substantive matters recorded by 
the very able reporters who take down 
the daily proceedings in the Senate, as 
they happen, is by a rule which cuts off 
the privilege for all Senators simul- 
taneously. 

Mr. President, on August 20 the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLotrT] and I submitted to the 
Senate, Senate Resolution 168, which 
would amend the Standing Rules of the 
Senate so as to add a new rule prohibit- 
ing substantive changes in the recording 
of remarks made on the Senate floor. 
The resolution provided that changes 
would be permissible only to correct 
grammar and syntax and to eliminate 
errors made in the transcribing of such 
remarks. 

This proposal has created considerable 
favorable editorial comment. I ask 
unanimous consent that comment of sev- 
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eral newspapers which has come to my 
attention be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

{From the ae Sun, Aug. 26, 


No EDITING BY THE PRESIDENT—WHY SHOULD 
SENATORS? 


A great many Democrats have made fun 
of the frequent roundabout and unparsable 
sentences uttered by President Eisenhower 
at his news conferences. But one Democratic 
Senator, RICHARD NEUBERGER, of Oregon, has 
taken a sympathetic attitude toward Mr. 
Eisenhower in this regard—or, more particu- 
larly, toward the President’s practice of let- 
ting the verbatim transcript remain un- 
touched, no matter how the written words- 
may make the Chief Executive look. 

Mr. NevuBercer has invoked this Presiden- 
tial practice in defense of his resolution to 
deprive Senators and Congressmen of the 
privilege, now liberally exercised, of editing 
their oral remarks in the House and Senate 
before they are reduced to cold print in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Senator NEUBERGER 
is joined in this move by Republican Senator 
At.ortt, of Colorado. 

“Some persons may scoff and speak of lack 
of clarity exhibited by (the President's press 
conference) answers,” says Senator NEv- 
BERGER. “Yet I doubt if any Senator has the 
right to engage in such ridicule. 

“Members of the Senate may rigorously re- 
vise-their remarks. It is my understanding 
that the President takes advantage of no 
such privilege,” he says. 

We cherish little hope that the House and 
Senate will give up their precious privilege 
of patching up the errors, faux pas, and in- 
anities uttered, however innocently, during 
the course of debate, even though this prac- 
tice smacks uncomfortably of the rewriting 
of history described in George Orwell’s novel, 
1984." But perhaps Senator NEUBERGER’Ss 
gentle chiding will make them a bit more 
hesitant about deriding the Presidential 
press conference answers. 





the Milwaukee Journal, 
1959] 


An Uproar Over DELETIONS FroM CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 


The CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is supposed to 
be just that—a verbatim record of what 
Senators and Representatives say in floor 
debate. But it isn’t. For yéars legislators 
have claimed a right of revision. 

Supposedly this allows them to correct 
grammatical errors, eliminate personal abuse 
and off-the-cuff remarks. Actually, it is 
frequently used to revamp arguments, 
change stories, let the speaker appear as an 
orator of wit and logic. 

Last week the situation reached a ridicul- 
ous point. Four pages of remarks were de- 
leted from a debate on a banking bill. Sen- 
ate leaders were involved. There was a 
tremendous uproar. 

Investigation revealed that a staff member 
of the Senate Banking Committee made the 
deletions without getting permission of any- 


one. 
Oregon, 


[From Aug. 26, 


Senators Neusercer, Democrat, 
and Attotrr, Republican, Colorado, are try- 
ing to stop this practice. They have intro- 
duced a resolution to deprive Senators of the 
revision privilege. 

Nevsercer said, as is now, a man wishes 
he had said something and is then permitted 
to go back and say it for the Recorp. He 
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might have added that it also permits the 
man to wipe the slate, or the Recorp, of 
something he said and wishes he hadn’t. 

The Oregonian pointed out that there had 
been some criticism of President Eisenhow- 
er’s press conference remarks—the lack of 
clarity sometimes exhibited. He said Sena- 
tors had no right to join in such ridicule— 
“Mr, Eisenhower takes advantage of no re- 
vision privilege before his press conferences 
are released for publication.” 

Senators, of all people, should be willing to 
stand on what they say. In honesty, the 
bipartisan Neuberger-Allott resolution 
should be adopted. 


_— 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
29, 1959] 


“CaB Wir” IN THE SENATE 


The British have long had a term for it: 
“Cab wit.” That is, the happy phrasing one 
might have given a passage in the speech, 
the devastating irony with which one might 
have crushed an adversary’s argument, the 
sparkling quip with which one might have 
rocked the dinner party—all thought of in 
the cab going home. 

There is no speaker or writer who must 
phrase his thoughts under the exigencies 
of the moment into words beyond recall but 
who indulges occasionally in this form of 
futile penance. Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER 
recently told the Senate: 

“Many men would like to rewrite history. 
Few get the chance. Among the elite are 
US. Senators. Their vehicle is the Concres- 
SIONAL REcoRD.” 

And he has proposed in company with 
Senator Gordon ALLorT a new rule prohibit- 
ing substantive changes in the recording of 
remarks made on the Senate floor, permitting 
only changes to correct grammar, syntax, 
and errors in transcribing. 

He must have made some of his colleagues 
squirm a bit when he reminded them that 
the President’s responses in press conference 
are published verbatim in American news- 
papers. Officially what is said on the Senate 
floor is what is recorded in the Recorp. 
Citizens of today and tomorrow are entitled 
to know how it was actually phrased, un- 
altered and unembellished with “cab wit.” 





[From the Daily Oklahoman, Aug. 29, 1959} 
A MoTIon SEcONDED 


The Nation should rise in unison and give 
15 cheers for Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
of Oregon, and Senator Gorpon ALLorrT, of 
Colorado. These two propose to put an end 
to the costly privilege of “correcting the 
Recor.” 

This would be the greatest boon to demo- 
cratic government since the invention of the 
veto. Anyone who has had occasion to 
browse around in a copy of the CoNnGrREs- 
SIONAL REcorRD may be dumfounded to learn 
that Congressmen don’t always speak in 
faultless, prose sparkling with wit and 
weighty with wisdom. Their secretaries get 
a chance to revise their remarks and in the 
process practice a form of censorship which 
prevents constituents from getting a true 
picture of their lawmakers. 

If President Eisenhower can submit to 
having his remarks quoted verbatim so 
should Congressmen. The Recorp might 
even become a contender with best selling 
novels if “printed raw.” Senator NEuBERGER 
thinks his resolution would discourage peér- 
sonal abuse on the Senate floor and would 
reducé the number of “horseback” opinions 
on important matters. 

Congress is double-dared to adopt the 
resolution. 


September 8 


West Virginia Is Getting Short- 
Changed: XI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past weeks I have stood repeatedly 
before this House and cited statistic after 
depressing statistic to bear out my con- 
tention that my State of West Virginia 
has been woefully neglected in the distri- 
bution of Defense Department sites, em- 
ployment, and contracts. 

My State, despite its many advantages, 
ranks a dead last among the 50 States 
in Defense Department spending and 
payroll, civilian and military. ‘This, I 
submit, is an unfair situation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have compiled 
other figures which indicate that the De- 
fense Department is not alone in its dis- 
crimination against my State—where 
unemployment remains shockingly high 
and where jobs are desperately needed. 

Apparently the Commerce Department 
has a similar disregard for the needs and 
rights of West Virginia. I have here a 
list of Commerce Department employ- 
ment in each of the 50 States, and the 
proportion of the total population which 
this employment represents. 

Can you imagine where West Virginia 
stands? Again, at the very bottom of 
the heap. 

West Virginia, with only 37 Commerce 
Department employees, has only .00184 of 
1 percent of its total population on the 
Department’s payroll. 

I do not think one single Member of 
this House can fail to agree that this 
shocking story of abuse and discrimina- 
tion deserves to be given fullest distribu- 
tion. 

When I was pointing out how the De- 
fense Department has discriminated 
against West Virginia, I admitted that 
certain States were better suited than 
others for defense purposes. But I felt 
that, despite this fact, the evidence was 
clear that West Virginia. had, indeed, 
been shortchanged. 

By the same token, I am not suggest- 
ing that the Commerce Department in- 
stall the headquarters of its Maritime 
Administration or its Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in a landlocked State such as 
West Virginia. 

However, I am at a loss to explain how 
equally landlocked Idaho, with barely a 
fourth West Virginia’s population, rates 
exactly five times as many Commerce 
employees, or how an inland State like 
Colorado, with less than two-thirds as 
many people, merits exactly 10 times as 
many. 

I can say that some regional offices 
would seem ideally suited for the Moun- 
tain State. But apparently the Com- 
merce Department has not even consid- 
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ered locating these facilities in West Vir- 
ginia, 

For example, my State is highly air- 
conscious, since the mountainous terrain 
makes other forms of transportation dif- 
ficult. Yet there is not one single Civil 
Aeronauties Administration employee in 
the entire State. 

In the field of business and defense 
services, which could be a godsend to 
assist industries and communities in 
overcoming the'effects of a lingering re- 
cession, there is not one Commerce De- 
partment employee in the entire State. 
This division, which offers facilities and 
assistance so sorely needed, is not rep- 
resented in the State where it possibly 
could do the most good. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not ask needless fa- 
vors for West Virginia. I do ask for 
equal treatment and fairplay. 

I believe that it is becoming more and 
more evident that many departments of 
our Government, which ought to be con- 
cerned with helping stricken areas, have 
instead callously turned their backs on 
West Virginia, and until something is 
done to rectify this situation, I intend to 
keep bringing these disturbing statistics 
into tie open. 

Department of Commerce employees by 

States 


Em- 
Number | Total (1950)} ployees 





of em- popula- fas percent 
ployees tion popu- 
lation 
128, 643 0. 8372 
2, 343, 001 123 
160, 083 . 0499 
1, §21, 341 - 045 
2, 683, 516 - 0393 
588, 637 0314 
1, 325, 089 -0279 
3, 318, 680 - 0265 
2, 378, 962 . 0199 
290, 529 -0175 
591, 024 - 0174 
4, 061, 929 0149 
688, 862 .0148 
3, 934, 224 .0128 
1, 905, 299 0114 
10, 586, 223 -O111 
749, 587 - 0106 
3, 061, 743 . 0088 
cnpmaneen adie 240 | 2,771,306 - 0086 
inndidicieegiagsiniil 338 | 3, 964, 653 0085 
New Mexico.........- 53 681, 187 -0077 
‘Tennessee. ._........ 250 | 3, 291,718 -0075 
North Dakota 46 619, 636 - 0073 
South Dakota......-. 47 652, 740 0072 
a 7, Til, 194 0068 
14, 830, 192 - 0063 
76} 1,325,510 . 0057 
18 318, 085 - 0056 
268 | 4,835, 329 - 0055 
20 377, 747 - 0052 
175 | $,444, 578 . 0051 
45 913, 774 . 0049 
23 | 2,982,483 - 0042 
20 533, 242 - 0037 
172] 4,690, 614 . 0036 
7 z 3h . 0032 
* 7172, 1 . 00319 
701, - 00316 
64; 2,117,027 - 0030 
65 | 2,178, 914 . 0029 
4 1,909,511 . 0028 
55 | 2,007, 280 y 4 
211} 7%, oe 627 é 
269 } 10, oz - 0025 
168 | 6,371, 766 - 0024 
62 Sra - 0023 
70 575 - 00204 
10 704 . 002 
67] 2 806 . 00191 
37; 2, 663 - 00184 
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Address by Senator Long at Graduation 
‘Exercises, Loyola University 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the finest honors which has 
ever been conferred upon mé was the 
action by Loyola University of the South 
recently when the faculty of that insti- 
tution presented me with an honorary 
doctor of laws degree. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my address on that occasion 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—will the Senator from Louisiana 
permit me to extend him my hearty 
congratulations for this deserved honor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator very much. , I doubt whether I 
deserve the honor, but I am flattered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I, 
too, wish to extend my congratulations 
to the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApprESs OF SENATOR RUSSELL B. LONG BEFORE 
GRADUATION EXERCISES oF LOYOLA UNIVER- 
siry, May 27, 1959 
It is indeed an honor to share the plat- 

form with your Congressman HALE Bosés, 

and speak to you tonight. 

Inasmuch as Congressman Boces will 
not have the opportunity to speak tonight, 
permit me to say that he is undoubtedly one 
of the great leaders of the national Con- 

If we are ever successful in making 
order out of the chaos that exists in the field 
of foreign trade, for example, it will be in 
large measure due to his enlightened leader- 
ship. The contribution of Hatz Boces to 
the improvement of our National Govern- 
ment has been great indeed, but with each 
additional year he becomes more effective, 
more competent, more productive. All 

Louisiana is proud of your Congressman. 
And now speaking for myself, it seems 

but a short time ago that I was receiving a 

bachelor of arts degree from my old alma 

mater. Time flies and things happen in 4 

hurry after you graduate from college. 

May I be excused for failing to remember 

what the principal speaker said on the night 

that I graduated. I cannot recall a word 
of it. 

The night was hot, I had plans for the 
evening. I wanted to get it over with. Let 
us hope that my experience was not in that 
respect a forerunner of yours tonight. 

Yet on that June night of 1940, almost 
every man and woman in the class could 
have told you then and could tell you now 
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some of the things that our President 
Franklin D, Roosevelt was saying over radio 
that year. 

He told us that our generation had a 
rendezvous with destiny. It was true. 

We were not of the maturity or experi- 
ence to become the heads of government and 
immediately provide the top leadership, but 
we. had the good judgment to help the Na- 
tion choose good leaders and we played a 
part in deciding which direction American 
policy would take. 

Few of us were privileged to make com- 
mand decisions, but we supported those de- 
cisions. We provided the workers, soldiers, 
Officers to make those command decisions 
successful. 

Our generation saw America emerge as 
the greatest Nation om the face of the 
earth, and the leader for all free peoples. 

We learned how to attain full employment 
for our millions of workers who had suf- 
fered a cruel depression. We discovered 
many of the secrets of the Diety and made 
them available for the service of mankind. 

We struggled successfully against totali- 
tarian dictators, we were able to preserve the 
freedom of mankind in many parts of this 
planet. 

Yet in spite of the best we could do, the 
dangers and the challenges will be even 
greater for you. Unless your generation 
measures up to those challenges, then the 
next 20 years will see world leadership pass 
from this Nation just as the last 20 years 
saw it come to us. 

Such a result could spell disaster for this 
planet. ; 

You will be in all respects equal to the 
task, and your achievements will be greater 
than those of my day if you can do twe 
things, simple to say, difficult to achieve. 

First by working in the right direction. 

Second, by trying very hard to get there. 

It has been my impression that most of our 
difficulties in this world and in this Nation 
exist because there are a lot of people work- 
ing in the wrong direction. 

You will be surprised to discover how 
many of them there are, and how powerful 
some of those people are. 

Most of them do not think of themselves 
as doing anything wrong. Most of them are 
the victims of misunderstanding, on the one 
hand, or shortsightedness on the other. 

Yet such people make it twice as hard for 
us to get good results. Some of them actu- 
ally succeed in doing things that hurt their 
Nation notwithstanding their honorable in- 
tentions. 

A few years ago, one of our best known 
Washington cartoonists, Herbert Block, bet- 
ter known as Herblock, published a volume of 
cartoons demonstrating his philosophy of 
life. He illustrated vividly one point that 
some of us never forgot. 

Most U.S. Senators work hard, but many 
of them are working in the wrong direction. 
Herblock gives this illustration: 


“Suppose I am a working man who is in 
need of a home for his family, and suppose 
my Senator is fighting against legislation 
which would help me to get a better deal. 
Then I am no better off because he is work- 
ing hard. I would be better off if he had 
stayed in bed.” 

More than 30 years ago, a boy by the name 
of Roy Riegels played center for California's 
Golden Bears. He made what was perhaps 
the most famous run in the history of the 
Rose Bowl. It was a long run—just 6 inches 
short of 70 yards—but that was not what 
made it famous. The world remembers that 
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run and remembers Roy Riegels because he 
ran in the wrong direction. 

There is no reason to discuss here how Roy 
Riegels happened to make this mistake. The 
fact is that he did do it and that it typifies 
in this one memorable act out of a life- 
time of acts, the many public officials, busi- 
nessmen, and leaders in all walks of life, 
who all too frequently head out in the wrong 
direction—and who often refuse, as Riegels 
did, to listen to the shouts of their team- 
mates who know they have gone wrong. 

Roy Riegels may have lost his direction 
temporarily, but he did not lose his courage. 
He played a lot more good football the next 
year. He was elected captain of the team. 

When statesmen are going in the wrong 
direction it is even harder to persuade them 
to turn around and reverse their field. It is 
hard for a man to be certain that he is 
wrong; frequently it might actually be pop- 
ular. It might actually appear to offer per- 
onsal profits although the result might be 
bad for the Nation or for the world. A man 
might stick to his direction even when he 
realizes that what he is doing is resulting 
in more harm than good. 

It is for these reasons that we should be 
fulsome in our praise of a man with the 
humility to admit his mistake and change 
his direction. The moral being: If you 
can’t be right, at least be humble. 

This misdirection applies to people on all 
sides. It applies to the businessman who 
selfishly dernands things which are bad law 
from a legislator. It applies equally to the 
legislator who is more interested in serving 
again than he is in serving well. 

So let me say this to the men of Loyola 
who officially take their place in the great 
arena of the world tonight. 

When the great Scorekeeper marks your 
record down, be certain that all of your yard- 
age was in the right direction. Or, at least, 
be certain that you tried to reverse your 
field before you scored for the wrong side. 

Now a word about this thing of trying 
hard enough—time and again statesman- 
ship is failing this Nation and this world 
because men who know what is right are 
not doing enough about it. 

A great number of us feel that we are 
not maintaining sufficient armed strength to 
save this Nation in the event that we are 
forced to fight. Some of us were successful 
recently in offering an amendment to a bill 
appropriating money for the various depart- 
ments of Government, stating specifically 
that no further reduction should be made 
in the strength of the Army or in the strength 
of the Marine Corps. 

Those who represented the U.S. Senate, in 
conferring with the House of Representa- 
tives, threw in the towel on this issue in 
short order. When Members of the House 
of Representatives refused to discuss the 
matter, the Senators on the conference com- 
mittee were quick to take no for an answer. 

Some of us tried to force those who rep- 
resented the Senate on the conference com- 
mittee to go back and fight again for the 
position taken by the U.S. Senate. We lost, 
but we tried and we tried hard. If Senators 
who offered excuses for failure had voted 
with us rather than offer those excuses, we 
would have won. We will try again this 
year, and again next year. If we try long 
enough and hard enough we will prevail. 

In dealing with other branches of our 
Government, we have frequently found that 
a Federal administrator can make a law work 
out the way it should work if he determines 
to reach that result. If he does not want it 
to work out he can find a thousand reasons 
why the law cannot succeed. The same 
thing is equally true of your Representatives 
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in Congress, your Governor, your State leg- 
islature, your mayor, and your city council. 

As a Member of the Senate of the United 
States, I have at times kidded other Senators 
about the excuses that some of them offer 
for their failure to vote for a matter which 
they admit to be in the national interest. 
It is either “too hot” or “too cold”; or per- 
haps a line from the recently popular song 
could better describe it: “It’s the right time, 
it’s the right place, but it’s the wrong face.” 

At the moment, our Nation is failing to 
make itself understood among the 1 billion 
people of the world living in countries which 
are opposed to communistic slavery. The 
prevailing view of the ordinary people of the 
United States and the prevailing view of 
the people throughout the world toward our 
foreign aid program is that the program is 
of benefit to the unscrupulous politicians. 
Many persons in Government as well as the 
vast majority of the little people around 
the world feel that the program should be 
reformed. The trouble is that there are too 
many people who take a defeatist attitude 
about the matter. They are not trying hard 
enough. 

Then, let us consider for a moment the 
actual problem of mankind's hope for sur- 
vival due to the threat of all-out thermo- 
nuclear war over Berlin, Germany, Korea, or 
other trouble spots. 

How much has actually been achieved in 
working out some sort of an arrangement 
to assure that literally billions of innocent 
people are not exterminated in an atomic 
war? 

How much is being achieved in making 
sure that the possible causes of war are 
reduced? 

What has been done to assure that there 
will be some limitation of the battle area 
and that the combat forces will be confined 
to those limits’ should war occur? 

What has been done to limit the size of 
nuclear weapons and to control the testing 
which is polluting the atmosphere of this 
earth? 

Very little. Yet the Russians have as 
much interest to survival as we do. 

We cannot forever excuse our failures by 
blaming it all on the other fellow. Some- 
time we should approach these international 
conferences with the understanding mutu- 
ally that both sides will be condemned for 
failure to come back .with some sort of 
agreement. 

Certainly one of two things must be 
wrong: Either the approach has not been 
right or the effort has not been sufficiently 
determined. 

We must try again, reconsider our ap- 
proach, and try harder. 

When statesmanship fails the people per- 
ish. Statesmanship cannot succeed without 
steadfastness to a worthy purpose. It can- 
not succeed without tireless effort. 

The flags of this Nation have been at half 
mast for the past 3 days out of respect to the 
late John Foster Dulles, former Secretary of 
State. In a number of ways, I differed with 
Mr. Dulles. I never disagreed with his pur- 


One thing everyone will forever admire 
about John Foster Dulles. He gave us 
everything he had. He drove himself to his 
grave fighting for a foreign policy which he 
had helped to shape. Any failure of his pol- 
icy could not exist because the man failed 
to fight for it. 

This may sound like simple words of ad- 
vice, but I believe you will find that this 
advice will bring you a successful and satis- 
fying future if you follow it. 

First, be sure you are heading in the 
right direction and then give it all you’ve 
got. 


September 8 


Hope of Big Sandy Valley Fades With 
President’s Veto of Waterways Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include the following article from the 
Paintsville Herald, Paintsville, Ky., en- 
titled “Hope of Big Sandy Valley Fades 
With President’s Veto of Waterways 
Bill”: 

Hore or Bic Sanpy VALLEY FapDEs WITH 

PRESIDENT’S VETO OF WATERWAYS BILL 


For the Big Sandy Valley, the President’s 
veto of the waterways bill that carried 
$200,000 for planning Fishtrap Reservoir in 
Pike County and $2,500,000 for Pound Reser- 
voir in Virginia, extinguished the hope for 
the valley’s future. 

It was only 30 months ago that our people 
saw the wild, rushing waters of the Big 
Sandy River spread across their lowlands 
from hill to hill, sweeping all in its path, 
and leaving thousands without home, food, 
clothing, and business. Never in the his- 
tory of the valley had there been such suffer- 
ing and devastation. As the days passed, 
despair deepened as losses were realized, and 
the ugly dream became a reality. 

Then, the citizens of the Big Sandy towns 
joined hands to present our local flood prob- 
lem to our Government in Washington. Had 
not President Eisenhower said that “It is up 
to the party in power to carry out a sensible 
program of progress that the American pub- 
lic will approve.” 

After all, we do have a Government noted 
for its benevolence, a Government that do- 
nated last year $30 million worth of food to 
the Italian people alone, and $6 million 
worth of food to the children of Italy this 
year. 

Finally, after the trips of citizens to ap- 
pear before Senate and House committees in 
Washington, after thousands of letters and 
telegrams, it seemed that the goal had been 
reached. Both the Senate and the House 
approved funds for Fishtrap Reservoir and 
Pound. But this hope was like a mirage 
that deceives so cruelly in the desert wastes. 
The waterways bill was vetoed by President 
Eisenhower. 

Shocked and amazed, we stand alone. We 
know that security and homes and jobs and 
all that is worth while in life depend on our 
safety from recurring floods... We ask, “Is 
it sensible to bring a halt to the development 
of a region, its security, and future? And 
who is able to foresee the value of these 
reservoirs to our Nation in future years? 

Our national. strength is a multitude of 
localities of which our valley is a single unit. 
A-good businessman spends today for what 
is essential tomorrow, and money spent for 
national strength and human welfare is not 
extravagence. 

Our Nation owes its greatness to what it 
has spent in the past. If other Presidents 
had acted with the same view to economy, 
there would have been no Panama Canal; 
no Louisiana Purchase; no buying of Alaska; 
no development our our rivers and harbors. 

Prior to 1954, the foreign aid program 
brought the total over an 11-year period to 
about $100 billion, and billions have been 
sent to foreign nations since that year 1954. 
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With incredible amounts sent abroad for 
defense and rehabilitation for the 10 years 
from 1945 to 1954, there is evidence of waste 
and extravagence with our tax money. 

We believe the waters of the Big Sandy 
River could be a blessing and a great eco- 
nomic asset if controlled with dams. The 
construction work would provide jobs for 
the unemployed, would stimulate needed 
business, and provide another link in the 
vast Ohio River system for flood control. 
When completed they would be permanent 
assets, safeguarding the lives and homes and 
property of the valley’s inhabitants, and add- 
ing to the national strength and economy. 

It is now known that the 1957 flood crest 
could be exceeded by 10 or more feet. In 
the face of these facts, surely our people 
are in a position as critical as any that are 
now approved for foreign aid from our 
Government. ? 

During President Eisenhower's campaign, 
he said: 

“The basic long-term issue of this cam- 
paign is between two totally different con- 
cepts of America and two totally different 
estimates of the American people. 

“On the one hand there is that school of 
thought whose spokesmen regard America as 
finished; a ‘mature economy’; a land of closed 
frontiers. There is another and opposite 
school of thought and of action. It regards 
America not as a dead end but still at its 
begininng, in its youth.” 

Our .valley, without flood control, is a 
closed frontier, awaiting the onslaught of 
destruction. Our whole existence is linked 
to flood control. Without the building of 
these projects, all programs for rural devel- 
opment and community betterment, the 
studies, and conferences, and surveys, are 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal, a 
waste of time, money, and effort. 

The hope of the Big Sandy Valley, it seems, 
now lies in the overriding of the President’s 
veto by Congress. 





Excerpts From Address of Senator 
Symington, Delivered at French Lick, 
Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
FOR 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for Mr. 
HarTKE). Mr. President, on Saturday, 
August 29, most of the leaders of the 
Democratic Party in my home State, and 
members of the Indiana Democratic Edi- 
torial Association gathered at French 
Link, Ind. to hear an inspiring address 
by our distinguished colleague, the jun- 
ior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Symtnc- 
TON]. I would like to share his outstand- 
ing remarks with my colleagues and 
therefore ask unanimous consent to have 
a report of his address printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FRENCH 


Liex, Inp., August 29.—‘The 
American people. should demand from this 
administration a fair return on their tax 
dollar through the more efficient organiza- 
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tion and management of the three Federal 
agencies which use most of the taxpayers’ 
money,” Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, said here tonight. 

The Missouri Senator stated, “The record 
of many hearings before the Congress this 
year shows that billions of dollars annually 
could be saved in the Defense Department 
alone if that Department were organized in 
recognition of the nuclear-space age, instead 
of drifting along on the basis of tradition. 

“Introduction of businesslike administra- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture, plus 
sound fiscal management throughout the 
executive branch, would also cut out a great 
deal of misused tax money.” 

To support his conclusions about waste in 
Government, Senator SyMINGTON cited facts 
and figures. “Including estimates for this 
fiscal year,’’ he said, “the total spending for 
the Department of Agriculture amounts to 
$34.9 billion just since 1952. This is more 
money than was spent by all the previous 
Secretaries of Agriculture put together, in 
the history of that Department.” 

The Senator added that “in 1958 the ad- 
ministrative costs alone of the price support 
program were 10 times as much as they 
were in 1952.” 

Senator SymMINnGTON referred to the un- 
soundness of continuing to accumulate 
such large inventories. “Government in- 
vestment in farm commodities,” he said, 
“has increased from $2.5 billion in 1952, to 
$9 billion this year, and at the present rate 
of increase will amount to over $12 billion 
by this time next year.” 

Turning to the question of financial man- 
agement, SyMINGTON said he was “seriously 
concerned with the mounting national debt, 


- particularly with the increasing cost to the 


taxpayer of servicing that debt. 

“The Treasury Department has failed to 
follow the well-established principle of debt 
ma nt, namely, borrow at the lowest 
possible interest rates, and spread the ma- 
turity dates as evenly as possible over the 
following years.” 

The Senator cited a number of examples 
drawn from the official records of the Treas- 
ury Department during the past 3 years. 
He said, “Last March the Treasury Depart- 
ment offered a 4-percent 12-year bond, of 
which the public offered to buy $1.5 billion 
worth. Strange as it may seem, the Treasury 
accepted only $619 million of this subscrip- 
tion. 

“Just a year prior to that, investors of- 
fered to buy at least $6 billion worth of a 
3-percent 81,-year bond, and the Treasury 
decided to sell only $14 billion. 

“Based on these and similar illustrations,” 
the Senator said, “I have come to the con- 
clusion that the taxpayer would be paying 
at least a billion dollars a year less for in- 
terest alone, if the Treasury Department had 
acted as a good banker for the people’s 
money.” 

Senator Symrincton said, “By far the 
largest source of saving of the taxpayers’ 
money could come from a reorganization of 
the Defense Department. Service rivalries, 
duplication of weapons systems, and the 
multiplicity of separate forces without cen- 
tralized commands result in the waste of 
billions of dollars every year.” 





Zablocki’s Well Earned Honor 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
t Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower’s nomination of the gentle- 
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man from Wisconsin [Mr. Zastocxr] to 
represent the United States at the U.N. 
General Assembly meeting this fall has 
been confirmed by the U.S. Senate. This 
recognition of our colleague is well de- 
served. He will do an outstanding job 
for our country. 

The Milwaukee Journal of last week 
carried a fine editorial on this appoint- 
ment. I would like to read it to the 
House: 

ZABLOCK!I'’Ss WELL EARNED HONOR 

It is a long path from St. Vincent’s grade 
school to the glass and steel palace of the 
United Nations on the East River in New 
York City. It is a long way from playing the 
organ at St. Vincent de Paul’s church and 
teaching languages and music at Kosciuszko 
junior trade school to representing the United 
States in U.N. debate. 

But CLEMENT J. ZaBLOcKI will conclude 
such a trip this fall. President Eisenhower 
and the Senate have honored Milwaukee's 
fourth district Representative by naming him 
one of the six-member American delegation 
to the 14th General Assembly of the U.N., 
which convenes September 17. 

ZABLOCKI has earned the honor. Since 1949 
he has been a hard-working and conscien- 
tious Member of Congress. As member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, he has been 
studious, responsible, and highly respected 
by his fellow members. He is considered a 
congressional authority.on American foreign 
policy in Asia and eastern Europe. 

Milwaukeeans will join in congratulating 
Representative ZasLocx!, not only on his new 
honor, but on the opportunity further to 
serve his Nation in the important U.N. ses- 
sions just ahead. 





Ten Million More Jobs Forecast by 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the eco- 
nomic outlook fortunately continues to 
show progress—demonstrating the 
strength of our free enterprise system. 

We recognize, of course, that main- 
taining high employment is tremendous- 
ly important to the economy. 

What is the outlook? 

According to a forecast by the Labor 
Department’s Chief of Manpower and 
Employment, Dr. Seymour L. Wolfbein, 
we can expect 10 million more jobs by 
1965. These will be available in factor- 
ies, trades, services, professions, and 
other fields. 

Who will fill these jobs? 

According to predictions, the majority 
of the jobs will go to: First, the over 
45 group of men and women; second, 
just-out-of-school boys and girls; and 
third, according to predictions, only a 
minor portion of the total number of 
jobs will go to persons in their prime 
working and career years. 

Recently, the Green Bay Press Gazette 
published the syndicated column by 
Sylvia Porter entitled “10 Million More 
Jobs Are Forecast by 1965”—taking a 
long-range look at the employment sit- 
uation for the future. Reflecting a 
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variety of thoughtful ideas on the na- 
tional challenge—that is, maintaining 
high employment—particularly as it re- 
lates to employment prospects for 
women—I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Green Bay (Wis.) Press Gazette, 
Sept. 2, 1959} 


TEN MILLION More Joss ARE FORECAST BY 
1965—THEY WiLL BE FILLED BY WOMEN, 
Pople Over 45, anD SCHOOL GRADS, SURVEY 
Says 

(By Sylvia Porter) 

By 1965, there will be 10,400,000 more jobs 
available in our factories, trades, services, 
professions, etc., than there have been in 
the closing years of this decade. Who will be 
filling them? 

Women. 

More than half the new jobs to open up 
these next 5 years will be taken by women. 

The over-45, men and women. 

About 5 million of the new jobholders in 
1965 will be socalled older workers. 

The just-out-of-school boys and girls. 

Another 4,500,000 of the new jobs will 
be going to young persons in the 14-24 year 
age bracket—babies of the war and postwar 
eras, now mostly in elementary schools and 
on the way to our high schools. 

Only a picayune half-million out of the 
vast total of new jobs will go to persons in 
the prime working and career years of 25 
to 44. 

This is no crystal-ball gazing. What I’ve 
just summarized are official forecasts of 
the U.S. Labor Department's Chief of Man- 
power and Employment, Dr. Seymour L. 
Wolfbein. And as Wolfbein remarked in a 
little-noticed address at the University of 
Michigan a few weeks ago, “To look ahead to 
1965 in this field of employment is a well 
manageable problem because all persons who 
will be of iabor force age in 1965 (14 years 
or older) already have been born.” And in 
our country, there is no great influx of 
people from other lands to complicate the 
statistics. 

Just as it’s relatively simple to project 
who will occupy the jobs, so it's compara- 
tively easy to project why the jobs will 
develop. 

If our population just continues to expand 
as it has been expanding, for instance, there 
will be 25 million more of us here in the 
mid-1960’s than there was in the mid- 


1950’s—-meaning that every 18 months, we’ 


are adding the equivalent of a city the size 
of Chicago to the United States. This up- 
swing in our population must generate rising 
demands for housing, highways, factories, all 
sorts of goods and services. 

If our production efficiency just continues 
to climb at the pace it has been climbing 
up to now, our Nation will be turning out 
50. percent more goods and services in the 
midsixties than in the midfifties. 


TEN MILLION MORE JOBS 


So if we are just to take care of our growth 
in population and in production, we'll de- 
velop about 10 million more jobs by 1965. 

Where will the workers come from? Not 
from the 25-34 year age group. In the face 
of an upsurge in our tota! population, the 
number in this working group actually will 
decline by millions—for the starkly simple 
reason that this is the age group born in 
the depression years between 1930 and 1940, 
. an era when the birth rate was at a his- 
toric low. 

Tt means that the sex barriers in employ- 
ment must topple. What all our pleas 
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haven’t been able to achieve in crushing sex 
discrimination in jobs, necessity will achieve. 

It means that the age barriers in employ- 
ment must topple too. What all the studies 
proving the value of the over-45 worker 
haven’t been able to accomplish in wiping 
out age discrimination in jobs, necessity 
will accomplish. 

It means that our schools must provide 
the amount and quality of education to 
produce workers with the talents and gifts 
the economy of 1965 will demand. And 
what we'll need in 1965 will be fewer farm- 
ers and unskilled workers but vastly more 
professionals, white collar employees, skilled 
and semiskilled craftsmen. What all the 
warnings about Russia’s superior educational 
techniques haven’t done, necessity will do. 

Age and sex barriers in employment and 
second-rate schooling never have been ex- 
cusable in America. Wolfbein’s projections 
are telling us that in the next few years, 
they'll become intolerable. The gains that 
should be coming from reasoning will be 
brought to us by necessity. 





Participation of Hodgenville, Ky., in the 


Abraham Lincoln Sesquicentennial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
comment upon the participation of 
Hodgenville, Ky., in the Abraham Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial this year. 

The birthplace of Lincoln is located 
near this enterprising town whose fine 
Officials and citizens have taken a great 
part in the celebration of this outstand- 
ing event. The progressive, cooperative 
spirit which pervades this community 
and with which its splendid citizens are 
imbued has prompted them to be sig- 
nificant participants in this event of na- 
tional importance and magnitude. Their 
unselfish. dedication to this cause elicits 
the admiration of all who love our coun- 
try and its great leaders. 

The Abraham Lincoln Birthplace Land 
Corp. devised a brilliant and imaginative 
plan by which the section of the Lincoln 
birthplace farm not owned by the Abra- 
ham Lincoln National Historical Park is 
being released to schools, historical so- 
cieties, prominent citizens, and indivi- 
duals for their private ownership as 
historical heirlooms. In the words of 
the corporation: 

This property has been divided into square 
foot sections to allow as many as possible to 
share in this wealth of American herit- 

* * © a treasure with national signifi- 
cance which can be passed from generation 
to generation with a pride of ownership 
second to none. 


The truth of this is borne out by the 
fact that the deed which was issued to 
me, giving me actual ownership in 1 
square foot, section No. A-202, parcel A, 
of the original Lincoln birthplace land, is 
framed and hanging in a prominent 
place in my office here in Washington. 


September 8 


These planners are to be congratulated 
upon their wisdom and foresight in find- 
ing such a unique and interesting way 
to perpetuate the knowledge, under- 
standing, and love of Abraham Lincoln. 

As their Congressman representing the 
Fourth Congressional Kentucky District, 
I take pride in giving recognition to all 
of those wonderful citizens of Larue 
County, Ky., who have had a part, large 
or small, during this Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial year, in paying homage and 
tribute to the Great Emancipator. Truly 
it is an honor to be able to serve such 
“salt of the earth” people here in the 
House of Representatives. 





Queens County Bar Association’s Com- 
mittee on American Principles Sponsors 
Second Tour of Washington, D.C., for 
26 Queens County High School Stu- 
dents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
year, as they did in the past year, the 
Queens County Bar Association’s Com- 
mittee on American Principles sponsored 
a tour of Washington, D.C., for 26 Queens 
County high school students, who had 
been chosen for their scholastic abilities 
and all-around activities. The students 
came to Washington on May 20 and re- 
mained until the afternoon of May 22. 

Mr. A. Joseph Geist, chairman of the 
committee on American principles, has 
written me in detail of the trip and the 
reasons behind it, and I am taking the 
liberty of including his letter in the Rec- 
ORD at this point; together with a report 
by Mr. Joseph E. Lucas, a vice president 
of the bar association, on the students’ 
visit; a list of the students who partici- 
pated in the trip; and a copy of the win- 
ning essay by David Norris of John 
Adams High School, Queens County, en- 
titled “Lincoln’s Eternal Precepts.” 

I would like to emphasize the fact that 
although the letter from Mr. Geist is ad- 
dressed to me, it is meant for each and 
every one of the Queens Members of Con- 
gress—Hon. James J. Delaney, Hon. Al- 
bert H. Bosch, and Hon. Seymour Hal- 
pern, and for Andrew J. Viglietta of the 
Long Island Daily Press and Star- 
Journal, who all contributed to the suc- 
cess of the tour. 

This is a remarkable example of what 
can be done to engender a further inter- 
est in our American history and way of 
life in our young people, and in this in- 
stance is a resounding success: 

Queens County Bar AssociaTION, 
Jamaica, N.Y., August 29,1959. 
Hon. Lester HoLTzMan, 
House of Representatives Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Lester: Words alone are not ade- 

quate to express the profound sense of 
rotten which I, as chairman of my 
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committee and which each of the 
of the committee and of the Queens Coun 
Bar Association warmly extend to you 

cause of the extensive efforts you made 
make the Washington trek of some 26 
dents of high schools functioning in Queens 
County, New York City, both inspiring, edu- 
cational, and enjoyable. 

The members of our commitete who ac- 
companied the group, namely, Joseph E. 
Lucas, vice president of the Queens County 
Bar Association, and his wife; Charles K. 
Finch, a former president of the Queens 
County Bar Association, and his wife, a dis- 
tinguished member of the bar; and Mr. John 
Piselli; a member of the faculty of Martin 
Van Buren High School, and his wife, are 
deeply grateful to you for assisting them in 
making this trek an outstandingly success- 
ful one, in which each of them participated 
with equal enthusiasm to that of the stu- 
dents and which each of them likewise thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

This was our second annual program of 
this nature, and as you remember, it was 
originally initiated at the suggestion of Dr. 
C. Frederick Pertsch, associate superintend- 
ent in charge of high schools, and Dr. Ber- 
nard E. Donovan, assistant superintendent 
assigned to special functions, of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, and it 
was enthusiastically approved by Dr. John J. 
Theobald, superintendent of schools. You 
will also remember that one of the important 
phases of the plan that was evolved was that 
the students were requested to submit essays 
on any incident in American history which 
symbolizes our American traditions, the 
American way of life, and American politi- 
cal principles. We were desirous that the 
trip should not only be an enjoyable and 
cultural journey to the Capital of the Na- 
tion, but also one that would constitute a 
source of inspiration to the students and a 
rich opportunity that would be theirs to 
learn some part of the background of Amer- 
ica and to be so inspired and stimulated as a 
result of it, that each would be gladly will- 
ing to write an essay on a subject which 
would necessitate some research work into 
and reading of the history of the United 
States. This would be carrying out the main 
purpose of the committe on American prin- 
ciples of this association, namely, to help 
spread the knowledge of American institu- 
tions and political traditions so that in no 
place in our area would there be found fer- 
tile ground in which to implant the seeds of 
the communistic philosophy of life, and so 
that in every nook and corner and on every 
block and in every squafe and in every pri- 
vate and public institution in our commu- 
nity, our democratic way of life, based upon 
American political principles, may ever 
endure. 

Another matter that I would like to call 
to your attention and this is almost a case 
of bringing coals to Newcastle in stating this 
fact to you that the Queens County Bar 
Association, of which you are and have been 
for many years a distinguished member, has 
now been in existence for a period of 83 
years and that it firmly believes that it is 
the duty and the obligation of its members, 
as members of the bar, to reach our citizens 
and teach them what this Nation stands 
for and what it vitally believes in and of 
its most advanced form of government on 
the face of the earth—that our government 
is one that rules by persuasion of law, rather 
than by the arbitrary and capricious or un- 
restricted will of tyrants. 

I am appending at the end of this letter 
a copy of the essay which was submitted by 
David Norris, of John Adams High School, 
one of the students who took this last trip 
on the 20th, 21st, and 22d of May 1959. I 
am sure that on reading this, you will agree 
with us that the efforts of the Queens 
County Bar Association and of its commit- 


ess 
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tee on American principles are not without 
avail and that similar action taken by local 
bar associations throughout the State of 
New York and throughout each State of the 
Union would contribute very largely to a 
better and richer understanding and ap- 
preciation by every citizen of the rights and 
privileges and obligations of very citizen 
of our great and progressive Nation. 

I am privileged to send you herewith a 
list of the students who attended this tour 
and the names of the high schools which 
they respectively attend. I also attach here- 
with a copy of the report of Joseph: E. Lucas, 
Esq., who was in charge of this tour, 

In 1958, when we planned to defray the 
expense of a tour to Washington by Queens 
high -school students, we conferred with 
Hon. William B. Groat, county judge of the 
County of Queens and also acting justice of 
the supreme court of our county, Judge 
Groat has conducted annually for a num- 
ber of years tours.to Washington of Queens 
County lawyers whose admission to the U.S. 
Supreme Court he would move en masse or 
as one group. Accordingly, he has had 
varied experience in connection with such 
tours and having been closely and officially 
associated with Senator Ives in Washington 
for a number of years, was qualified to ad- 
vise and counsel and guide us. The many 
lawyers whom Judge Groat moved for ad- 
mission to the Bar of the U.S. Supreme 
Court established a fund which was to be 
used by Judge Groat as he would deter- 
mine from time to time. He decided to use 
such funds to assist the Queens County 
Bar Association to finance the expense of the 
Washington trek. Thus last year we re- 
ceived a substantial contribution from Judge 
Groat out of this fund and again this year. 
Without his financial help, it might have 
been impossible for the bar association to 
defray the entire expense on its own account. 

This year, instead of conducting a tour 
for only a small number of students, we in- 
vited two students from all the remaining 
high schools operating in Queens County 
which had not furnished any students in the 
previous year; included in these schools were 
two parochial high schools. The students 
were selected as they were last year. The 
principals and the faculty members of each 
high school were invited to select two stu- 
dents of their. school to take this journey, 
who the principals and facilities respectively 
judged .to be representative junior citizens, 
good scholars and the most valuable con- 
tributors to the welfare and well-being of 
their respective high schools. As a result, 
the students selected constituted a very fair 
cross-section of the quality and character of 
students who attend our high schools and 
truly represent the junior citizenry of our 
community. In this connection, I desire to 
state what. I said to you last year when I 
reported to you concerning the tour: 

“It may be said that the money of the tax- 
payers devoted to our educational system has 
been well spent, and that our student body 
today which will take over in the next gen- 
eration or two will be well qualified to do so, 
and that they will keep and maintain our 
democratic principles in their pristine con- 
dition. We can look for many improvements 
from them to the well-being of the society 
of tomorrow. We can entrust our future in 
the hands of our young Americans. It is 
worth every effort that. we can make as a. 
association of lawyers to sponsor any com- 
munity enterprise that would tend to de- 
velop the character, understanding, educa- 
tion and idealism of our youth. 

“We leave to the social workers the solu- 
tion of the juvenile-delinquency problem, 
which, I believe all of us will agree, affects 
such a tiny percentage of our youth that it 
has not in any way vitally or materially af- 
fected the sinew and fabric of the youth of 
this generation. Our schools, our parents, 
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and our citizens should be proud of the su- 
Pperior quality of the youth that we have 
raised in this present generation, and so I 
believe that the activities of our association, 
through this committee, are fully justified 
and. will be co ted by incalculably 
strengthening the body of our citizenry of 
tomorrow.” 

This year the same travel agency, namely, 
the Bob Pugh Travel Agency, which organ- 
ized the tour last year, took charge of the 
tour. We made some changes by arranging 
that the Red Line Bus Co. would convey the 
group from the steps of the General Court- 
house in Jamaica direct to Washington and 
there convey them to and from the various 
places which they visited and the same bus 
conveyed them back again to the point of 
departure. This was a very convenient 
method of transportation and solved many 
problems that we faced last year. This year, 
too, instead of arranging for the group to 
feed at the hotel where they were stopping, 
it was arranged that the chaperons on the 
trip would pay for all the meals wherever 
taken, out of a fund which was supplied by 
Judge Groat’s contribution. In this man- 
ner we avoided the difficulties that arose by 
requiring young adults to partake of foods 
specified in table d’hote menus; instead, we 
offered them the opportunity to make such 
selection of meals as they desired, particularly 
on Fridays. 

Prior to the bus leaving from Jamaica, all 
of the students met at the courthouse, to- 
gether with the chaperones. There Judge 
Groat was introduced to them, who informed 
them concerning the rich opportunities that 
they could realize on the trip, and how val- 
uable it would be to them and how much 
they would and could enjoy it. Joseph J. 
Perrini, Esq., president of the Queens County 
Bar Association, was himself present and de- 
livered a short talk to the assembled stu- 
dents, and indicated to them that the Queens 
County Bar Association which was a long 
time in existence and was constituted of 
distinguished members of the bar of Queens 
County, were interested deeply in promoting 
the best interests of the community and cre- 
ating better and well-informed citizenship 
on the part of the younger adult groups, 
and that he was very proud to be at the 
head of the organization, the host of this 
Washington trek. 

The chairman introduced Mr. Joseph E. 
Lucas and Mr. Charles K. Finch, as repre- 
sentatives of the Queens County Bar Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Piselli, the official chap- 
erones. Mr. Lucas and Mr. Finch addressed 
the group. 

The chairman also addressed the group 
and made clear to each of the students pres- 
ent that the very purpose of the Queens 
County Bar Association in arranging and 
financing the Washington trek to be taken 
by them was to give them an opportunity 
to learn more about the seat of our Gov- 
ernment and its operations and to be in- 
spired therefrom in measure sufficient to 
induce them to study American history and 
do some research work in order to prepare 
an essay on any incident in American his- 
tory which symbolizes the American tradi- 
tions and the American way of life. For 
the best three essays chosen, prizes would 
be selected and given by the Queens County 
Bar Association and in addition, the next 
four best essays would receive honorabie 
mention. Thus, it behooved each one of 
the students to devote themselves assid- 
uously and ambitiously to this task. Here 
at this opint I interrupt to inform you of 
the fact that all the 18 students who were 
selected for the 1958 trip submitted essays 
in the contest. This year, all the 26 students 
who were selected for the trip submitted 
essays in the contest. 

It would not be at all proper if I were 
not to call your attention to the fact that 
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we were informed that Congressmen Dr- 
LANEY, BoscH, and HALPERN were 
cooperative and participated with you in 
helping make this journey such a great suc- 
cess, and we feel extremely grateful to Sen- 
ator Jacos K. Javirs and Senator KENNETH 
B. Keatinc, both of New York for taking 
an active part in the program at Washing- 
ton and giving of their valuable time to 
assist in making it the unforgettable suc- 
cess it was. The chaperones, as well as the 
students were all deeply inspired by the 
attention showered upon them by the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen whom I have men- 
tioned. They were not only gracious hosts 
but demonstrated to everyone in the party 
that we are blessed with representatives 
both in the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives that are men of profound un- 
derstanding and wisdom, each actively typi- 
fying true Americans in every sense of the 
word, and may I say, in conclusion, “God 
bless you all.” 
With warm regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. JosEePn GEIST, 
Chairman, Committee on American 
Principles. 


REPORT OF JOSEPH E, Lucas 


The second tour of Washington, D.C., spon- 
sored by the Committee on American Prin- 
ciples of the Queens County Bar Association 
started on Wednesday, May 20, 1959, at the 
Queens General Courthouse in Jgmaica. 
Prior to boarding the bus for the trip, 
the 26 high school students, chosen from 13 
Queens high schools for their scholastic and 
all around activities, met their chaperons, 
Mr. John Piselli, an English teacher at Mar- 
tin Van Buren High School and his wife, 
chosen as faculty chaperons; and Mr. Joseph 
E. Lucas, second vice president of the Queens 
County Bar Association and his wife, chosen 
as the representatives of the committee on 
American principles. Mr. Charles K. Finch, a 
past president of the Queens County Bar As- 
sociation and his wife, who were last year’s 
chaperons, joined the expedition at their own 
expense. 

A program was arranged at the steps of the 
courthouse. The students were addressed 
by Mr. A. Joseph Geist, chairman of the com- 
mittee on American principles, who then in- 
troduced them to their chaperons and to Miss 
Hilda Rashba, his secretary, who worked with 
him on plans for the project. Mr. Joseph J. 
Perrini, president of the Queens County Bar 
Association; Mr. Samuel S. Tripp, past presi- 


dent, who in his term, created the commit- - 


tee on American principles, and Judge Wil- 
liam B. Groat, who raised some of the finances 
for the venture, each spoke a few words to 
the group. 

The bus left the courthouse at 1:10 p.m. 
Our tour director, William Rother, intro- 
duced himself to the group and presented 
our driver, Karl Jacobsen. After some con- 
ferences with the chaperons, a flexible plan 
for the tour was arranged. In a short while 
the expedition stopped at a restaurant on the 
New Jersey Turnpike, for a rest and refresh- 
ment period. After a pleasant and unevent- 
ful trip, we arrived in Washington about 6:15 
p.m. 

After Bill Rother obtained our room as- 
signments in the Hotel Roosevelt, we fresh- 
ened up and were taken downtown to a good 
cafeteria for dinner. We had received but- 
tons from Parker Tours, on which our names 
were inscribed. They were used for identifi- 
cation in the cafeterias, so that one bill could 
be obtained from the cashier for our group. 

After dinner, we were driven around Wash- 
tngton by our bus. We visited the National 
Archives and examined the original docu- 
ments on display. We then visited the Jef- 
ferson Memorial and the Lincoln Memorial. 
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The comments of the students, most of whom 
had never been to Washington before and 
some of whom were away from home and 
family for the first time, showed that they 
were impressed by the exhibits and the city 
of Washington after dark. 

The spirit of the students is exemplified in 
the statement which one of the girls made to 
Mrs. Lucas. The student said that it was 
fabulous that they who had been strangers 
to each other at noon, had become friends 
before retiring the first night. 

Thursday morning, we were called at 7, 
left the Hotel at 8 and after breakfast at 
another good downtown cafeteria, we were 
driven to the Capitol, where a group picture 
was taken. We then went to the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing and were taken on 
a@ guided tour. While the group took a tour 
of the White House, Mr. Lucas visited Sen- 
ater Jacop Javirs’ Office and Congressman 
Lestrr Hoirzman’s office, where final ar- 
rangements were made for the luncheon 
and afternoon program. 

Congressman Ho.trzmMan met the group 
outside the House Office Building and es- 
corted us to the Congressional Cafeteria 
where we had a good luncheon. Congress- 
men James J. De.anry, ALBERT H. Boscu, 
and Seymour HaLtpern joined the group and 
all of the Queens Congressmen were with 
us at luncheon. A table had been reserved 
for us on a raised section of the dining 
room and while luncheon proceeded, the 


students each met the Congressman from 


his or her district. Andy Viglietta had two 
pictures taken for the Star-Journal and the 
Long Island Press of the Congressmen and 
@ student from each Congressman’s district. 

The four Congressmen then escorted the 
group through the subway and then up to 
the House of Representatives gallery, where 
the group stayed for almost an hour, listen- 
ing to debates on the housing bill. Before 
we left, Congressmen HoLtTzMan and DE- 
LANEY came up to the gallery and answered 
questions for the students. They then 
took us to the Senate Reception Room 
and presented us to Senator Jacop Javits, 
who welcomed the group. We were then 
welcomed by Senator KenNETH B. KEATING 
and our picture was taken on the steps of 
the Senate with both of the U.S. Senators 
from New York and Congressmen Ho.trz- 
MAN and DELANEY. 

From there we went to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. A deputy marshal 
had a pass to the courtroom for our group. 
A full Court was in session and we heard 
one argument and part of another. The 
students showed a keen interest in the argu- 
ment on the election of remedies in a con- 
demnation matter, which they had heard. 

We then went over to the Senate gallery. 
A committee meeting was being held in the 
Chamber. After this we visited the Smith- 
sonian Institution and viewed the exhibi- 
tions. 

After dinner, we went to Glen Echo 
Amusement Park, where a little relaxation 
was afforded the students. 

Friday morning, we were up at 7, our bags 
were packed and we were ready for a hearty 
breakfast at 8. The morning newspapers 
carried an account of the passage of the 
housing bill by the House of Representa- 
tives. The students were thrilled to realize 
that they had witnessed the proceedings in 
the House the day before. 

After breakfast, we went to Arlington, 
Va., where we visited Christ Church. George 

and Robert EB. Lee had been 
vestrymen in the church. We continued to 
George Washington’s home at Mount Vernon 
on the Potomac. On our return we visited 
Washington Monument. Since there was a 


_ very long line waiting for the elevator, 20 
students 


and Mr. Lucas climbed the 898 
steps to the top of the monument. 


September 8 


After luncheon, we reluctantly left Wash- 
ington. On our way north, a stop was made 
for ice cream at a restaurant on the New 
Jersey Turnpike. 

The bus arrived at the front of the Queens 
General Courthouse at 8 p.m., where the 
parents of the students were waiting for 
their sons and daughters. All were tired 
but happy. 

At this time I want to thank Mr. and Mrs. 
John Piselli and Mr. and Mrs. Charles K. 
Finch for their assistance to me in the deci- 
sions that were required to be made on the 
tour. 

I desire to express my appreciation to Mr. 
A. Joseph Geist, <= of the committee 
on American principles, &4nd to his secretary, 
Miss Holda Rashba, for their early and ex- 
cellent planning of our tour, which operated 
s0 smoothly. 

My appreciation is expressed to Congress~ 
man Lester Holtzman, to Miss Davis and 
Miss Graham of his staff; to Congressman 
James J. Delaney, to Congressman Albert H. 
Bosch, to Congressman Seymour Halpern, to 
Senator Jacob Javits and to Senator Ken- 
neth B. Keating for their hospitality to us, 
which made a lasting impression upon each 
and every member of the group. 

Finally, I want to express appreciation 
for my appointment as the representative 
of the committee on American principles. 
My 3 days with the students brought to me 
an awareness that our historic American 
principles will be safe in the hands of the 
next generation. It has also pointed up the 
disservice done to the youngsters of today as 
entirely too much is publicized about the 
delinquents and too little isi:said about the 
majority who are good law-abiding citizens, 
upon whom will rest the future. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JosEePu E. Lucas. 


List or StupENTs AND HicH ScHOOLS 
ATTENDED 


Holy Cross High School: William C. Don- 
nino, 61-36 223 Place, Bayside, N.Y.; Frank 
P. LeVeness, 80-78 209 Street, Hollis, N.Y. 

William Cullen Bryant High School: Mar- 
celle Arak, 3121 54th Street, Woodside, N.Y.; 
Robert Friedman, 22-20 77th Street, Elm- 
hurst, N.Y. 

Grover Cleveland High School: Robert 
Whelan, 62-53 60th Place, Ridgewood, 
Queens, N.Y.; Erika Bieber, 62-69 60th 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Aviation Trades High School: Dennis 
McGuinness, 104-18 Metropolitan Avenue, 
Forest Hills, N.¥.; Efrain Munoz, 321 East 
26th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Martin Van Buren High School: Burton 
Brody, 247-16 83d Avenue, Bellerose, N.Y.; 
Loretta Tremblay, 94-07 262d Street, Floral 
Park, Long Island, N.Y. 

Bayside High School: Carl Crosley, 9-15 
166th Street, Whitestone, N. Y.; Dorothy 
Meyer, 47-09 188th Street, Flushing, N. Y. 

Richmond Hill School: Richard 
Suttmeier, 87-83 118th Street, Richmond 
Hill, N.Y.; Christine Zolotas, 132-01 Metro- 
politan Avenue, Richmond Hill, N.Y. 

‘Newtown High School: Louis Barnett, 67- 
38 79th Street, Middle Village, N.Y.; Thalia 
Comninos, 32-28 88th Street, Jackson 
Heights, N.Y. 

Andrew Jackson High School: Barry Au- 
stern, 234-16 129th Avenue, Laurelton, N.Y.; 
Rita Padnick, 121-19 234th Street, Laurel- 
ton, Long Island, N.Y. 

Woodrow Wilson Vocational th School: 

Wheeler, 144-09 156th Ja- 
maica, N.Y.; Eda Piantieri, 163-39 Phroane 
Avenue, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Jamaica Vocational High School: Miss 
Bonnie 96-27 Woodhaven Court, 
Woodhaven, N.Y.; Mary Lou Linsalata, 77- 
16 95th Avenue, Ozone Park, N.Y. 
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John Adams High School: Janet Clementi, 
107-18 110th Street, Richmond Hill, N.Y.; 
David Norris, 132~10 Crossbay Boulevard, 
Ozone Park, N.Y. 

Stella Maris Commercial High School: 
Patricia Power, 425 Beach 13ist Street, Belle 
Harbor, N.Y.; Clara Rodriguez, 1811 East 34th 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LINCOLN’s ETERNAL PRECEPTS 
(By David Norris, John Adams High School) 


As I walk up the glistening marble steps, 
I am caught in the magnificent yet simple 
beauty of the Lincoln Memorial. ' Upon 
reaching the outer colonnade, I am dwarfed 
by the immense Doric columns towering 40 
feet above me. I enter the memorial. My 
eyes are raised and held almost magnetically 
to what confronts them. There enveloped 
in a soft glow of surrounding lights and 
the most profound silence, is the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln. I say statue, for I know 
not what else to call it. It is made of stone, 
yet as I stare steadfastly upon it, my gazes 
seem to be returned. I find myself capti- 
vated by a look that seems all joyfulness 
and all melancholy at the same time, a 
blending of both, yet a sharp distinction 
between the two. To add to the confusion 
of this seeming paradox, I notice the hands 
of the statue. One hand is clenched in a 
mighty fist, while the other is open in a 
tender expression of comfort. As I stand 
there quietly wondering, my eyes fall upon 
an inscription just above the statue; it 
reads, “In this temple as in the hearts of the 
people for whom he saved the Union, the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln is enshrined 
forever.” The words “saved the Union” 
stick in my mind and I begin to recall the 
greatest threat to American internal unity. 
From the very outset, Lincoln was plagued 
by the imminent question of secession. On 
the very first day after his inauguration, he 
was confronted with the first sign of the 
momentous task ahead of him. Major Rob- 
ert Anderson, Commander of Fort Sumter, 
the last remaining fort in Federal hands in 
the harbor of Charleston, sent word that his 
provisions were running low and that if he 
could not be supplied within 6 weeks, he 
would have to abandon the fort. In his in- 
augural address, Lincoln had promised to 
“hold, occupy, and possess” places and prop- 
erty belonging to the Federal Government, 
But if he were to:supply Fort Sumter, the 
seven seceded States might resist with open 
forces. However, not to supply the garri- 
son would prove that the new administra- 
tion had not the courage of its convictions. 
Fort Sumter had grown to be a symbol. 
For the North, the holding of the fort meant 
the preservation of Federal authority; for 
the South the maintenance of a Federal fort 
Within the territory of a seceded State 
meant humiliation and insult. Lincoln 
played for time realizing that aggressive ac- 
tion at Fort Sumter would draw the lower 
South into the war against the North, and 
might bring about the alienation of the 
loyal slave States. Soon, however, the sit- 
uation was such that Lincoln saw the ab- 
solute necessity of supplying Fort Sumter. 
The Confederate government in Alabama 
replied to this by declaring that the Con- 
federacy would no longer suffer the presence 
of Federal troops within the territory of a 
seceded State, and demanding the imme- 
diate surrender of Fort Sumter. James 
Chestnut, Jr., and Capt. Stephen D. Lee, 
both aides-de-camp to Brigadier General 
Beauregard, delivered these demands to 
Major Anderson in the midafternoon of 
April 11, 1861. Within an hour he replied 
with a refusal to evacuate the fort. The 
words were spoken, the deeds were done 
and war was certain. At 4:30 a.m. the first 
shot of the War Between the States was 
fired by Capt. George S. James, Confederate 
commander of Fort Johnson on James 


Island. Thus, in the hazy, foggy dawn of an 
April morning, the “house” was irreparably 
divided. The Civil War had begun. 

The first crash of Lincoln’s mighty fist 
came with his issuance of a proclamation de- 
claring that as the laws of the country were 
opposed in the seceded States “by combina- 
tions teo powerful to be repressed by the 
course of judicial proceeding,” he was com- 
pelled to call on the States of the Union 
for 75,000 troops of their militia “to suppress 
the said combinations.” Force was to be 
met by force; the challenge of the South 
against Federal authority would not be tol- 
erated. 

As battle after bloody battle passed into 
history, names such as Bull Run, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, Vicksburg, and Gettysburg 
became infamous. The personal tragedy of 
war struck directly at Lincoln when a young 
and dear friend, Col. Elmer E. Ellsworth, was 
killed by rebel sympathizers at Alexandria, 
Va., on May 24, 1861. Lincoln turned to the 
sad task of writing to the colonel’s parents. 
With beautiful tenderness the President 
sought to comfort the stricken couple. “In 
the untimely loss of your noble son, our af- 
fliction here, is scarcely less than your own. 
* * * The honors he labored for so laudably, 
and, in the sad end, so gallantly gave his 
life, he meant for them (his parents), no 
less than for himself. In the hope that it 
may be no intrusion upon the sacredness of 
your sorrow, I have ventured to address you 
this tribute to the memory of my young 
friend, and your brave and early fallen child.” 
This was Lincoln, the tender comforter. 
However, the forceful influence of Lincoln 
was continuously evident. At one time just 
prior to open hostilities, he spoke to dele- 
gates of a peace conference, hurriedly con- 
vened to prevent what was to be inevitable, 
of his views on the conflicting issues of the 
moment. With emphasis and fearless con- 
viction, Lincoln stated, “The Constitution 
will not be preserved’ and defended until it 
is enforced and obeyed in every part of every 
one of the United States. It must be so re- 
spected, obeyed, enforced, and defended.” 
It was this opinion which guided him 
through the war and which prevented any 
compromise that didn’t insure the preser- 
vation of the Union. 

At last, after 4 long years of devastation 
and turmoil the Confederacy collapsed and 
the Union was victorious. On Sunday, April 
9, 1865, Ulysses S. Grant solemnly accepted 
Robert E, Lee’s surrender at Appomattox 
Courthouse. Yes, it was over. The power 
and the might of Lincoln during the long 
struggle were indisputable. But an ordeal 
even more difficult than winning the war 
now faced the reelected President. And that 
was to rebuild the “house”; to heal deep 
wounds and to make national pride overcome 
sectional hatred. In his second inaugural 
address, Lincoln summed up his hopes for a 
united future. In words of tender forgive- 
ness he said hopefully, “With malice toward 
none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in; to bind up the Nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow, and his orphans—to do 
all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace am@ng ourselves and with all 
nations.” Mighty in his battle yet infinite in 
his forgiveness was Abraham Lincoln. 

As I stand there in that marble temple I 
begin to understand these inconsistencies. 


Abraham Lincoln was truly representative of | 


America. In his thoughts as in his acts he 
displayed all that has come to be synony- 
mous with our heritage and our principles. 
For every conflict and every display of armed 
might of which it has been a part, the United 
States has shown mercy and understanding. 
Just as was Lincoln, so too is all America— 
mighty and victorious on the field of battle 
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yet humble and merciful after the struggle 
is past and destruction is replaced by con- 
struction. But more important than tradi- 
tion and history is the future. And I know 
that with such influences as the thoughts 
and deeds of Abraham Lincoln, America has, 
and forever will accept this pattern of glori- 
ous might coupled with compassionate for- 
giveness as a permanent and lasting way of 
life. 

As I turn and descend the marble steps I 
begin to comprehend this huge paradox; 
this tremendous thing of 170 million parts, 
with each part insuring for us a country 
now and forever majestically humble and 
victoriously merciful. 





GOP May Recoup Losses in Farm Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ar- 
ticle by Columnist Ray Tucker, appearing 
in the August 10 edition of the Hudson 
Dispatch, published at Union City, N.J. 

The article follows: 

{From the Union City (N.J.) Hudson Dis- 
patch, Aug. 10, 1959] 
GOP May Recoup LOSSES IN FARM AREA 
(By Ray Tucker) 

WASHINGTON, August 9.—The Republicans 
may recoup recent political losses in farm 
areas from the bipartisan congressional at- 
tack on a lebbyist who has virtually con- 
verted the popular Rural Electrification 
Administration’s 4 million customers into a 
Democratic organization of great ballot-box 
influence. 

He is Clyde T. Ellis, former Democratic 
Representative from Arkansas and for years 
the Washington manager of National Rural 
Electrification Cooperative Agency. When he 
lost out in politics after an unsuccessful try 
for the senatorial nomination he organized 
the lobby under a name that is sometimes 
mistaken for the Government agency itself. 

He has fought for larger and larger REA 
appropriations, for vast extension of electric 
service, and for low interest rates on money 
advanced to his co-ops by the Government. 
Although Uncle Sam must pay more than 4 
percent for its borrowings, the co-ops pay 
only 2 percent. 

SERVED AS SPOKESMAN FOR CO-OPs 


Ellis has served as their spokesman here, 
and until recently he wielded tremendous in- 
fluence with legislators and farmers. Coops’ 
dues have rewarded him with a handsome 
salary, a million-dollar-structure at Wash- 
ington, a magazine filled with agricultural 
advertising, and they have formed the basis 
for organization of a profitable insurance 
company. 

With gross income of $900,000 for 1959, he 
now plans to form sort of investment com- 
pany with the surplus funds. Since 96 per- 
cent of the Nation’s farms have been electri- 
fied, he must seek new and more permanent 
interests. 

But he has “led the co-ops astray” recently, 
according to a floor denunciation by rugged 
Representative Ben F. Jensen of Iowa, and 
numerous Members from the Democratic 
South. He has alienated conservative rural 
consumiers by denouncing a pending bill to 
upset a Supreme Court decision favorable to 
Communists. He is charged with following 
the CIO-PAC line by Capitol Hill critics. 
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STATES RIGHTS BILL 


The legislation opposed by Ellis in secret 
letters to Members was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Howarp W. SmirH, of Virginia, 
after the Supreme Court overturned the con- 
viction of Steve Nelson as a Communist in 
Pennsylvania. It is known as the States 
rights bill, and seeks to protect the States’ 
enforcement powers against Federal invasion. 


Numerous members, all supporters of REA, 
took the floor to assail Ellis for his interven- 
tion, in view of the fact that the Smith pro- 
posal does not involve rural electrification. 
Upon receipt of the Ellis letter, Representa- 
tive Joun J. Piccner, of Georgia, telephoned 
Walter Harrison, president of the NRECA, and 
reported to the House that Harrison is 100 
percent for this bill. 

“In opposing this States rights bill,” said 
Representative WILLIAMS JENNINGS BRYAN 
Dorn of South Carolina, “Ellis is not working 
in the best interests of REA. By joining with 
the CIO and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People in opposing 
this great legislation, he is hurting REA.” 


ELLIS FACES ATTACK BY BOTH PARTIES 


Ellis is also under attack by Republicans 
and Democrats for associating with the Elec- 
tric Consumers’ Information Committee, ad- 
yocates of government ownership of power 
facilities. 

Its members include Leland Olds, whose 
nomination to the Federal Power Commission 
by Truman was blocked by Senate Majority 
Leader JoHNsON; Jerry Voorhis, a radical rep- 
resentative who was defeated by Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon; Walter P. Reuther, automobile 
union president; and Clay Cochran, a CIO- 
PAC economist. 


DEMOCRATS IRE AROUSED 


In reciting the dangers of such associations 
before a branch of the Ellis organization in 
El Paso some years ago, Senator JOHNSON told 
how Ellis had visited him on behalf of the 
Olds nomination: 


“Because of one man's endorsement,” said 
the Texan, “REA coops were associated per- 
manently with a discredited and disreputable 
propaganda campaign in which REA should 
not have been involved. Shortly afterward, 


the Senate turned down the nomination by a 


vote of 53 to 15.” 

Democrats today are as bitter toward Ellis’ 
opposition to the States rights program as 
Senator JOHNSON was on the question of pub- 
lic versus private power years ago. It could 
mean the end of Ellis’ political influence, and 
a 1960 boon for the GOP. 





One Hundredth Anniversary of Our Oil 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tainly the oil industry’s growth in this 
country has been a close parallel to and 
indicative of the great progress which 
we as a nation have made during the 
last century. 

‘The tremendous importance of this in- 
dustry to our security and economy has 
been demonstrated time and again over 
the past years since the discovery of oil 
in our country in 1859. This year the 
oil industry is celebrating its 100th an- 
niversary; and in my own State of Flor- 
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ida, the last week in August was pro- 
claimed as Oil Centennial Week in Flor- 
ida. At the end of last year, there were 
11 oil-producing~ wells in our State. 
Many celebrations and special events 
were planned to demonstrate the im- 
portance of the industry to local com- 
munities and the State and to express 
the feelings of good will which exists in 
Florida toward representatives of the in- 
dustry. 





Automobile Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the REcorD a paper 
prepared by Mr. Henry H. Wakeland, a 
New Yorker who I am honored to have 
as a constituent, on the subject of auto- 
mobile safety. This follows on the heels 
of the passage of H.R. 1341 by the House 
of Representatives, a bill providing cer- 
tain minimum safety standards for au- 
tomobiles owned and operated by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Henry Wakeland is a former au- 
tomobile engineef of talent and demon- 
strated skill. He has made a careful 
study over many years of this important 
problem. He has also identified himself 
in New York City with other engineering 
matters of great importance to every 
citizen. One such is the control and 
elimination of air pollution caused by 
exhaust fumes. Mr. Wakeland is a com- 
munity-minded citizen who is attempting 
to save New York City for that much- 
forgotten man—the resident. These are 
the people who spend much of their life 
in the city dodging automobiles. Auto- 
mobile design, he insists, should be di- 
rected not only toward the safety of the 
driver and passenger but for the pedes- 
trian. 

PouiTicaL GAINS IN THE BILL ON SaFETY 
STANDARDS FOR FEDERAL AUTOS 

The Roberts bill, H.R. 1341, passed by the 
House and awaiting Senate action, is one of 
those minor bills which may prove to have 
major constructive effect. 

Everyone knows the appalling statistics of 
motor vehicle death and injury. The first 
aim of this bill is to prevent Federal em- 
ployees from needlessly joining these cas- 
ualty lists. Federal employees have a right 
to be protected by the best wits of their em- 
ployer, and much of the new knowledge of 
safety which needs to be applied has been 
found by the Air Force and Public Health 
Service. It also costs money when employees 
are out of action. Taxpayers have a right 
to demand use of the best cost-saving safety 


knowledge. 

The House debate also discussed important’ 
effects in encouraging auto design improve- 
ments for the general public—in fatt, this 
is the larger benefit sought. For the public, 
this gentle bill would exert much good effect 
through a leverage that is genuinely polit- 
ical as well as technical. The best laws 
are good precisely because they provide solu- 
tions to political problems. 

Why is Mr. Roberts’ little bill political? 
Not because the problem yet involves public- 
politics, but because the bill opens a way 
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for a new outlook in the policymaking pat- 
terns of the auto world. It does this with- 
out breaking the general network of present 
industry theories and it even promises to 
place these theories in a better light. The 
bill is nationally important because the pol- 
icies of the auto world affect everyone. 

H.R. 1341 may also have a good effect on 
the specific processes by which these policy 
decisions of the auto culture are made. 
Weaknesses in the political theory and politi- 
cal process of the auto culture are the real 
reason why the safety problem has come be- 
fore the National Legislature. If H.R. 1341 
strengthens these weaknesses it could stave 
off a need for legislation on a whole range of 
serious auto policy problems now rising 
within the Nation. 

Why has the auto world bypassed much 
of the new safety? Is it only because people 
won’t buy safety? Plainly that is only part 
of the difficulty. Let us look at the network 
formed by the more important production 
and marketing theories. 

Almost everyone agrees that machine effi- 
ciency of mass production allows the ordi- 
nary man to afford an auto. Production is 
also of such efficlency that money for a new 
model is available every year. If slowness in 
improvement is present it results only from 
the careful approach to design called evolu- 
tion, not revolution. The great research 
centers made possible by funds from mass 
sales are pushing as hard as they can to find 
basic new improvements, especially in safety. 
Although evolution is certain to apply 
these improvements quickly, it is a new evo- 
lution not known to Darwin. This evolution 
needs no profusion of different functional 
methods from which the best will survive. 
All can advance more or less together, since 
safety knowledge is shared freely, and thus 
wasteful diversity will be avoided. Impetus 
for improvement is not lacking either, since 
the unquestioned goal is to give the public 
what it wants. 

This deeply held theory moves on to the 
primacy of fashion and psychology, predic- 
tion of public demand for auto fashions 
through polls, use of motivational psychol- 
ogy in advertising, and final sales victory 
through styling. Then the theory turns 
back to acclaim the least common denom- 
inator as necessary arbiter of design. Finally, 
it is seen that this necessity coincides with 
the original efficiency of mass production. 

The circle is closed. Each questionable 
part is soothed by the next element. The 
circle is sealed and armored by the belief 
that if the automotive giant should stub his 
toe over some obstacle he may fall out of his 
castle, slide clear to the bottom of the na- 
tional beanstalk, and strip off all the pros- 
pering beans on the way. 

As a whole this theory seems unassail- 
able—until the need to add more safety to 
the system. For no section of this accepted 
theory offers a healthy place for the “safety 
first” request to grow. 

“Evolution” of the proven safety belt, for 
example, apparently took a small step for- 
ward at the hearings on H.R. 1341. One 
manufacturer announced that his 1960 cars 
would have a dimple in the floor to help 
mechanics locate the proper place for at- 
taching the safety belt bracket. This was 
4-year models after the safety belt was 
offered as an eccessory. And this floor dim- 
ple was ahead of the field. 

“Evolution” in pedestrian injury preven- 
tion, so necessary here in New York City, is 
at a standstill. The “spear points” of 1956 
were dropped in 1957 in favor of the head- 
light “sharp mouth.” These survived 
through 1958. The year 1959 offers sharpened 
cheese cut »” “ax blades,” even ’’scythes.” 

What about safety research funds from 
mass sales? In 11 months of 1958 consum- 
ers paid $10.1 billion for new autos, accord- 
ing to Automotive Industries. In September 
of the same year, Dr. Andrew Kucher of 
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Ford estimated that the auto industry was 
spending $5 million yearly.in safety.research 
of all varieties. Safety research is appar- 
ently aided by style-encouraged sales volume 
to the extent of 0.5 percent. 

Ford Motor .Co., incidentally, has some 
creative safety thinkers who are well versed 
in the field. 

H.R. 1341 neither questions this circular 
theory mor approves it. The bill would 
simply cause a portion-of the demand for 
autos felt by industry to reflect greater 
safety. In that portion, evolution would be 
helped to catch up and research would be 
encouraged to claim its proper stature. 

At the Bureau of Standards conferences 
which will examine standards for Federal 
autos there will be no confident claim. 
“This is what everybody else wants,” which 
has closed the question in the past. When 
ethical engineers of industry and govern- 
ment meet, it can be freely asked what de- 
gree of auto front end sharpness or hard- 
ness is least damaging to traffic-directing 
policemen or daydreaming pedestrians. A 
rational specification can be discussed far 
from the veto now held by the styling vice 
president back at the plant. 

There are certain to be disagreements in 
such discussions, but all concerned will be 
thinking and arguing in the framework of 
functional design, The performance of seats 
in crashes can be discussed in terms of nu- 
merical descriptions which actually exist but 
are not now seen in salesroom specifications. 
The “rollover strength” of Federal autos may 
be defined in real numbers rather than by 
impressionistic demonstrations carried out 
on soft earth. Experience accumulated 
around the early specifications can be statis- 
tically evaluated for better standards ahead. 

In time, design for safety May well emerge 
as a science in its own right. At the very 
least, free consideration is. a first step to 
learning on both sides of any conference 
table. Thus a new constructive element 
will have been injected into industry’s pat- 
tern of political theory, and injected pain- 
lessly. 

The bill would also help to close a gap in 
another part of the automotive political 
system. Auto design and engineering in this 
age is not purely a matter of custom’‘or eco- 
nomic necessity. Designs result from a series 
all interest at the same time. Policies are de- 
found and specific powers exist. As with 
any policy, auto design policies cannot favor 


all interest at the same time. Policies are de- - 


cided at visible times and places and under 
describable (if informal) rules. The pedes- 
trian and the auto buyer are interested 
groups in this system. And the industrial 
area of the auto world does not always win 
by any means. - 

There are natural checks and balances in 
the constitution of the auto policymaking 
picture. But some of the most effective 
checks, such as slowed the horsepower race 
and produced the compact car, are still 
mostly outside the system. 

Shortages of safety design seem best ex- 
plained by failure of the auto world’s com- 
munication system to carry meaningful in- 
formation to the voters of its own auto- 
buying public. (The pedestrian public, of 
course, has no sales vote.) 

Anyone can estimate the relative impor- 
tance of messages about new safety pos- 
sibilities in of the mass media. 
Dozens of the new methods have never been 
mentioned in the mass media. Certainly 
the standardized safety exhortations of in- 
stitutions do not include any about auto 
design. At the end of a holiday one’s car 
radio is plainly convinced that all drivers 
need retrainitig, but the radio never seeks 
to compensate for driver errors by remind- 
ers to “fosten seat belts.” 

H.R. 1341 would place the safer autos of 
the Government where they could be seen 
by a number of people and recognized as a 


present possibility. If the Federal Govern- 
ment can buy such improvements, why can’t 
the city do the same? If the city, why not 
the citizen? 

One need not agree with this political in- 
terpretation of the bill to appreciate how it 


‘might have a good effect far out of proportion 


to its ‘legal force. The leadership of the 
Health and Safety Subcommittee, Messrs. 
ROBERTS and SCHENCK, are to be congrat- 
ulated on the bill’s good sense and work- 
ability. Men of both parties have studied an 
involved problem and won through to an 
agreeable action which, whatever its legal 
theory, hits one of the safety nails squarely. 

Now there is hope that the workings of 
the auto world willface the remainder of the 
desirable safety policy: creative engineering 
and production of a coordinated safety auto. 
To do this industry may need to review its 
theories and to reeducate its powerful re- 
calcitrant. The whole auto world needs to 
develop better political mechanisms for the 
satisfaction of reasoned consumer interests 
and expression of ethical engineering. Con- 
gress has withheld the forecefulness found 
in the Railroad Safety Appliance Act of 1893. 
There is time for nongovernmental resolu- 
tion of the problem. 

But other national auto problems are 
ahead. Automotive air pollution is rising. 
Public traffic arteries are being clogged by 
hot weather failures due to marginal engi- 
neering. Automotive fuel waste seems to 
threaten several resource and logistic areas 
of national. defense. Slowness of evolu- 
tion raises the costs of military vehicles. 
And auto design is moving toward the center 
of the national culture. We may not have 
time for continued public ignorance and be- 
lief in the economy of revolving fashions. 

So it is comforting to know that our Na- 
tional Legislature has been able to under- 
stand and act to this point for fuller safety. 
Apparently Congress can find leaderly ways 
in problems of technology. One may hope 
that the informal legislatures in the world 
of the auto may be encouraged to continue 
this leadership. 





Poor Little Guy Who Doesn’t Belong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to present for my colleagues’ read- 
ing, an editorial from a well-known local 
weekly newspaper in my district, owned 
and published by Mr. and Mrs. Jay Mor- 
ton—the Home News, of Hialeah and 
Miami Springs, Fla. 

This particularly well-written article 
brings*out very clearly the plight of a 
very large segment of our population 
which we all know exists, but: 

Poor Lirrte Guy ‘WHo DoEsn’r BELONG 

Poor little guy—his case is a pathetic one, 
He’s a patriotic citizen and be believes in 
the American way of life. But he’s taking a 
kick in the teeth because he doesn’t belong. 

He doesn’t belong, we mean, to any of the 
groups dedicated to organized selfishness and 
therein lies his trouble. 

NOT A DOCTOR 

Sei KOK 0 Goctce, with all the might of 
the American Medical Association to shield 
him should he wish to make money faster 
and easier. Yet ¢ertain practices of physi- 
clans—like umnecessary surgery and un- 
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necessary hospitalization of patients—-have 
raised the cost of his medical and hospital 
insurance, 

NOT A LAWYER 


He’s not a lawyer with the power of the 
various bar associations back of him to pro- 
tect him should he, too, wish to make money 
almost as easily as counterfeiting—yet the 
frequent $100,000 and $200,000 suits that 
clever damage attorneys are winning for 
comparatively minor injuries—have jacked 
up his auto insurance rate to a new hard- 
ship-creating high. 

NOT A LABOR UNIONIST 


He's not a member of a labor union with 
the strength of this vast force to win him 
new rounds of wage increases—yet the ef- 
fect of the wage increases is constantly rais- 
ing the prices of the things he can't do 
without. 


NOT A NAM MEMBER 


And, of course, this little man—small 
business owner, white collar worker, artist, 
college professor, retired individual or per- 
son on a fixed income—is not a member of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
with its powerful economic might and abil- 
ity to form cartels and fix and raise prices. 

Our little man—and his name is legion— 
is caught in a colossal economic squeeze and , 
he is powerless to help himself. 

For today, no matter how bigh-sounding 
the purported objectives of these various 
unions—their real aim is to extract more 
and more from the public for their various 
members—for doing less and less. 


UNORGANIZED ANONYMOUS 


What then is the answer to the plight of 
this little man—member of nothing but 
“unorganized anonymous?” 

Does it mean that he and his kind—as in 
@& game of musical chairs—must rush to 
grab a place for himself in some organiza- 
tion devoted to specialized selfishness? 


INDIVIDUALS NOBODIES 


And suppose that he and everyone else 
does just that—what happens to a democ- 
racy in which individuals no longer matter— 
and only a handful of mighty organiza- 
tions grapple with each other to see which 
gains the most—and with it dictatorial 
control? 

Can the poor little guy who doesn't “be- 
long’ be helped? Or for that matter—is 
anyone interested in helping him? 

LOST CAUSE? 

He may be a lost cause—a symbol of the 
American tragedy—the extinction of the 
individual under the steam roller of the big 
organization—a symbol of the United States 
that once was but is no more. 





Home Rule for the District of Columbia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing unsolicited letter was received by 
me under date of September 1, 1959, and 
was written by Robert B. Lane, of Col- 
fax, Wash. I am pleased to commend 
it to the attention of our colleagues: 

Cotrax, Wasm., September 1, 1959. 
Hon. ApranaM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dean REPRESENTATIVE MULTER: Have just 
read oa thie account of testimony you gave on 
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August 26, 1959, before the House District 
Committee as it concerned home rule for the 
District of Columbia, I wash to corfgratu- 
late you for an excelient presentation of 
your views. By virtue of your cogent state- 
ments and your desire for compromise, you 
conveyed—even to the dull brown pages of 
the Recorp—a vivid impression of legislative 
democracy on a@ high level. 

Especial congratulations for saying what 
you did in your closing statement—that par- 
cel about the political facts of life. We on 
the outside realize they exist, and so long 
as the good men, like yourself, do your best 
in spite of them (and, I hope, because of 
them) we’re for you. 

With my best wishes, and please, do not 
bother to acknowledge this, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Rospert B. LANne. 





Khrushchev’s Opening Barrage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


‘ Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the invitation to Nikita Khrushchev is 
an accomplished fact, it is necessary that 
we know and continue to expose his true 
nature so that in the event he seeks to 
derive propaganda value from his visit, 
the American people will not be deluded. 
I have stated previously and I still adhere 
to the view that it would be best that he 
not come here until such time as we 
would say, in equity, he can come with 
clean hands. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editoria] from the September 
14, 1959, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report which I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

{From the U.S. News & World Report, Sept. 
14, 1959} 
KHRUSHCHEV'S OPENING BARRAGE 
(By David Lawrence) 


Nikita Khrushchev has let loose a barrage 
of propaganda designed to deceive the peo- 
ple of the United States as to the true inten- 
tions of the Soviet Government and the real 
purpose of his visit to the United States. 

The Soviet Premier has written a lengthy 
article in the current issue of Foreign Affairs, 
@ quarterly magazine published by the Coun- 
ell on Foreign Relations, Inc.—a private or- 
ganization of citizens in New York City de- 
voted to the study of international problems. 
He made an argument ostensibly for peace- 
ful coexistence of states with different so- 
cial systems, but in reality he outlines his 
concept of world conquest by Soviet im- 
perialism. 

The whole discourse boldly disregards the 
facts as they actually exist throughout the 
world today. Mr. Khrushchev says: 

“What, then, is the policy of peaceful co- 
existence? In its simplest expression it sig- 
nifies the repudiation of war as a means of 
solving controversial issues. However, this 
Goes not cover the entire concept of peace- 
ful coexistence. Apart from the commit- 
ment to nonaggression, it also presupposes 
an obligation on the part of all states to 
desist from violating each other's territorial 
integrity and sovereignty in any form and 
under any pretext whatsoever. 

“The principle of peaceful coexistence sig- 
- nifies a renunciation of intereference in the 
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internal affairs of other countries with the 
object of altering their system of government 
or mode of life or for any other motives.” 

Yet the Soviet Government has violated 
every single precept contained in the above 
pronouncement. 

Soviet imperialism has violated the terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. 

Soviet imperialism has established a firm 
hold on the governments of the so-called sat- 
ellite states in Eastern Europe and today 
maintains troops in those countries to up- 
hold the Communist stooges who are sta- 
tioned inside each government to see that 
the Communist point of view is the law of 
the land. 

Soviet imperialism sent its troops and 
munitions into the mainland of China to 
help overthrow the Nationalist Government 
there. 

Soviet imperialism has undermined the 
governments of independent nations in the 
Middle East. 

Soviet imperialism shipped arms into 
North Africa to help stir up revolt. 

Soviet imperialism sent munitions into 
North Korea in 1950, and direct assistance 
was given to North Korean armies despite 
the fact that the United Nations had called 
on the Soviet Union, as well as on all other 
U.N. members to repel the aggression in that 
area. 

Soviet imperialism has given support to its 
ally—Red China—which has violated the 
territorial integrity of neighboring countries, 
first, by overthrowing the government of 
Tibet and now by marching troops into 
India as well as Laos.= 

The record of the Soviet Union since 1945 
has been one of continuous aggression in 
different parts of the world. 

No continent has been immune from Soviet 
infiltration. The latest examples include 
the operations of Communist agents in Cuba 
and in other Central American countries as 
well as in Latin America generally. 

Nobody questions the right of a people to 
support theories of State socialism. There 
is really no important international issue at 
stake in so-called “ideological differences.” 
The United States does not object to the 
social system that any other country in the 
world may choose to adopt for itself, It 
objects only when such a social system con- 
spires to invade an independent country, 
violates its territorial integrity, or seeks to 
undermine its independence. 

Mr. Khrushchev is disturbed about the 
resolution recently passed by the Congress 
of the United States expressing sympathy 
with the “captive nations.” He says: 

“It would be interesting to see, incident 
ally, how the authors of this resolution 
would have reacted if the parliament of 
Mexico, for instance, had passed a resolution 
demanding that Texas, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia be ‘liberated from American slavery.’ ” 

The answer to this is simple. Let Mr. 
Khrushchev agree to permit the people of 
the several states of the Soviet Union and 
of the satellite states in Eastern. Europe to 
have the same right to vote in free elections 
as the people of Texas, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia have enjoyed in the century that 
has elapsed since the territory of these 
States was legally acquired by formal treaty. 
The United Nations would be glad indeed 
to furnish impartial supervision. Mr. Khru- 
shchev goes on to say: 

“The “Soviet Union has liquidated its 
bases on the territories of other states.” 

Does nat the head of the Soviet Govern- 
ment know that the American people have 
a free press, that the American newspapers 
have reported repeatedly the presence of So- 
viet troops in Eastern European countries 
which are supposedly independent? Does he 
think we have forgotten what happened only 
8 years ago in Hungary, when Soviet troops 
deprived the people of that country of the 
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right to determine their own form of govern- 
ment? 

As Mr. Khrushchev goes back to 1939, he 
unwittingly reminds us of the Soviet treach- 
ery that enabled Hitler to start World War 
Il. The Soviet Premier declares: 

“In the Second Worid War the Hitlerites 
occupied Western. Europe before advancing 
against the Soviet Union.” 

But Mr. Khrushchev omits to say that it 
was the Soviet Union which made World 
War II possible when Stalin and Molotov in 
August 1939 entered into an alliance that 
protected the Nazis on their Eastern front, 
and thus gave Hitler free rein to attack 
France and Britain. That’s how Western 
Europe came to be occupied. 

The Soviet Premier prates a good deal 
about the importance of letting people de- 
cide their own fate, but he is unwillipg to 
let the German people form a united re- 
public today. He writes: 

“It now seems that no sober-minded leader 
in the West is inclined any longer to ad- 
vance the unrealistic demand for the so- 
called reunion of Germany before the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty, inasmuch as more 
and more political leaders are becoming 
aware of the fact. that reunion in the condi- 
tions now obtaining is a process which de- 
pends upon the Germans themselves and not 
upon any outside interference.” 

But does not the Soviet Premier realize 
that the whole world knows East Germany 
is occupied by Soviet troops today? How 
can there be any free elections in East Ger- 
many as long as Soviet military forces there 
keep the people under duress? He adds: 

“We should start from the obvious fact 
that two German states exist, and that the 
Germans themselves must decide how they 
want to live.” * 

But who is interfering with the right of 
the German people as a whole to decide 
“how they wanttolive’? ~- 

Only the Soviet armies are interfering. 
The free world is ready to see elections held 
in East Germany as well as in West Germany 
to establish a single government over both. 

Again and again proposals to that effect 
made by the West were rebuffed by the So- 
viets at the Geneva Conference last spring. 
Yet Mr. Khrushchev says: 

“As for Germany’s unity, I am convinced 
that Germany will be united sooner or later. 
However, before this moment comes—and 
no one can foretell when it will come—no 
attempts should be made to interfere from 
outside in this internal process, to sustain 
the state of war which is fraught with many 
grave dangers and surprises for peace in 
Europe and throughout the world.” 

But at this very moment the Soviet pov- 
ernment is interfering “from outside” and 
is unwilling to let the peoples of the two 
Germanys determine their own form of 
government. 

Not a single sentence in the article men- 
tions the ultimatum issued last autumn by 
the Soviet Premier demanding that the West 
pull its forces out of West Berlin. Yet it 
was this demand which started the present 
crisis in the world. The ultimatum has 
never been withdrawn. Mr. Khrushchev 
says: 

“We resolutely reject any attempts to as- 
cribe to the Soviet Union the intention of 
seizing West Berlin and infringing upon the 
right of the population in this part of the 
city to preserve its present way of life.” 

But the record of what has happened since 
last November, when the Soviet Government 
issued its first note demanding the depar- 
ture from West Berlin of all Western troops, 
contains ample evidence that the Soviet 
Government did threaten to “seize” West 
Berlin. The words of the threat have been 
widely printed for all to read. 

The Soviet Premier is demanding that the 
“status quo” be maintained throughout 
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Eastern Europe. He wishes the past to be 
forgotten, the injustices of recent history to 
remain uncorrected, and the conquests by 
Soviet imperialism to be accepted now by the 
free world as an accomplished fact. He 
adds: 

“It is necessary that everybody should un- 
derstand the irrevocable fact that the his- 
toric process is irreversible. It is impossible 
to bring back yesterday. It is high time to 
understand that the world of the 20th cen- 
tury is not the world of the 19th century, 
that two diamerically opposed social and 
economic systems exist in the world today, 
side by side, and that the Socialist system, in 
spite of all the attacks upon it, has grown so 
strong, has developed into such a force, as to 
make any return to the past impossible.’ 

But the free world is not demanding the 
return to any social systems of the 19th cen- 
tury. It is protesting against the return to 
the despotism of the Middle Ages. It is de- 
manding, indeed, a return to freedom and in- 
dependence. There has never been any time 
in world history when freedom was con- 
sidered outdated or liberty was regarded as 
outmoded. 

The lessons of history teach us that peoples 
do not indefinitely acquiesce in enslavement. 
Sooner or later they do demand that dicta- 
tors be removed and that the right of self- 
determination of peoples be recognized. 

Mr. Khrushchev objects to discussion of the 
idea of “rolling back” communism. But no- 
body is advocating the “rolling gack”’ of com- 
munism as an ideology or as a theory. What 
is being advocated by free men everywhere 
is the “rolling back” of Communist imperial- 
ism, which imposes its will by brute force 
and deprives people in Eastern Europe and 
Asia of the right to determine their own 
destiny. 

The Soviet Premier evades the real issue 
and misrepresents it. He is trying to tell the 
American people that all that is wrong with 
the world is the existence of “two different 
social systems.” 

The American people, however, as well as 
the peoples of other countries, know the dif- 
ference between tyranny and freedom. They 
will never acquiesce in the maintenance of 
a system of oppression, and they will always 
reserve the right to express their sympathy 
for other peoples who are unfortunately the 
victims of distatorship and autocracy. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s plea for the “status quo” 
will not be accepted: The American people 
will never agree that “peaceful coexistence,” 
as Soviet imperialism interprets it, shall be 
tolerated along with its far-flung process of 
infiltration, subversion and aggression in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 

How ironical it is to read calls for more 
trade—the right to import strategic materials 
for the Soviet war machine—and hypocritical 
pleas that “no ideological differences should 
be an obstacle to the development and exten- 
sion of mutually advantageous economic con- 
tacts.” Mr. Khrushchev’s emphasis is entire- 
ly on materialism. He says nothing about 
the cause of human freedom. 

To fill this omission, Francis B. Stevens— 
who before retirement was in charge of the 
division of Russian affairs in the Department 
of State and now is on the board of editors, 
of this magazine—offers an interesting plan. 
He suggests that the United States reply to 
the Soviet challenge of “ competi- 
tion” in industrial and agricultural produc- 
tivity by proposing in return a “freedom 
competition.” ‘The purpose would be to see 
which nation could do most to assure liberty. 
for its citizens and self-determination for 
other peoples. 

Such a challenge to the Soviet Union 
would call upon the Moscow Government and 
its allies to join with the United. States in 
a Gant to promote and advance in all 
countries of the world the following free- 
doms: 
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Freedom of worship. 

Freedom of assembly. 

Freedom of information. 

Freedom from fear of arbitrary arrest. 

Freedom from want. 

Freedom of political activity by all opposi- 
tion parties. 

Freedom from external aggression. 

Freedom from internal subversion by for- 
eign agents. 

Freedom of choice by every nation to de- 
termine its own political and economic sys- 
tem 


With reference to the last-mentioned free- 
dom of choice, it is astounding to find Mr. 
Khrushchev now insisting that this principle 
has always been accepted by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. The Soviet Premier, in his article, 
gives vent to the following outburst of piety: 

“As for the social system in some state or 
other, that is the domestic affair of the peo- 
ple of each country. We always have stood 
and we stand today for noninterference in 
the internal affairs of other countries. We 
have always abided, and we shall abide, by 
these positions.” 

What ig disturbing is not only the effron- 
tery of the Soviet Premier in making such an 
untrue statement, but his deliberate disre- 
gard of what the Soviet Government is doing 
today with troops and money and agents 
throughout the world. It is in itself signifi- 
cant that the Soviet Premier assumes an 
article containing such untruths will actually 
be accepted as truth by the people of the 
United States. What an insult, particularly 
to the intelligence of such a well-informed 
group of Americans as the members of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 

What possible motive could have induced 
Nikita Khrushchev to have such an article 
prepared for this audience? Does he really 
believe the American people will not perceive 
his hypocrisy? 

The words in the article may be those of 
Nikita Khrushchev, but the concepts are 
those of Adolph Hitler and of all the other 
dictators in past history who have disturbed 
the peace of the world. 


The forces of freedom sooner or later must 
arise to defend themselves against such dic- 
tators and to help all peoples to liberate 
themselves from the yoke of tyranny and 
autocratic government. Meanwhile, the or- 
ganized deception and injustices perpetrated 
by despotic governments must be exposed to 
full view. For they offend truth and violate 
the right of all men to be free. 





The Voice of the Near Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the West- 
ern States Conference of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America, with only 
one dissenting vote, passed a resolution 
recently in favor of negotiation through 
diplomatic channels with 
Communist government. I 


Under a unanimous consent I include 
the article from the Washington Star 
of August 31, 1959: 
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REcOGNIZE Rep CHINA, YOUNG DEMOCRATS 
ASK 


San Francisco, August 31.—Young Demo- 
cratic leaders yesterday called for early es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations with Red 
China as a necessary step toward world dis- 
armament and nuclear control. 

The Western States Conference of the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America, at- 
tended by 100 delegates from 13 Western 
States, wound up a 2-day conference by 
recommending a resolution for the National 
YDCA convention in Toledo, Ohio, in No- 
vember which calls for negotiation through 
regularized diplomatic channels with the 
Peiping government. 

The resolution, adopted with one dissent- 
ing vove, argued that such channels are not 
now available because of the policies of the 
present administration. 


ASK ATOM INSPECTION 


“We therefore call for the early opening 
of diplomatic relations with China for the 
purpose of seeking solutions to the outstand- 
ing differences existing between our two na- 
tions (including settlement of the status of 
Formosa), for exploring the possibility of 
a world-wide inspection system of disarma- 
ment and the control of nuclear testing, and 
for the beginning of mutually profitable 
trade and cultural interchange,” the resolu- 
tion concluded. 

As far as is known, this represents the first 
formal expression by a segment of either of 
the two major political parties of the idea 
that effective disarmament and nuclear con- 
trol eventually will depend on agreement 
by the government which controls 650 mil- 
lion people on the Chinese mainland. 

The resolution declared that present 
American China policy “is predicated on the 
assumption that the Chiang Kai-shek gov- 
ernment on Formosa speaks for all the Chi- 
nese people. This assumption is not in ac- 
cord with political reality.” 

CALIFORNIAN IS SPONSOR 


The resolution was offered by Mary Louise 
Allen, California State YDCA president. 

Another resolution praised President Ei- 
senhower for his decision to exchange visits 
with Soviet Premier Khrushchev and called 
on Americans to greet the Soviet leader in 
a manner befitting a mature, democratic, and 
peace-loving people. 

Other resolutions called for strengthening 
the Federal Civil Rights Commission, Fed- 
eral and State fair employment laws, and 
stronger antidiscrimination measures in 
housing and schools, 





Exchange of Visits of Premier Khrushchev 
and President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘ HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 
Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing letter was sent to the President 


of the United States by the president of 
the Supreme Committee for Liberation 
of Lithuania. 

It expresses the fear that they and 
the other captive nations under the 
forced domination of the U.S.S.R. have 
been forsaken by the West, due to the 
agreed exchange of visits by President 
Eisenhower with Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev. 
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I hope all Members of Congress will 
express in their own manner to these 
peoples that the American peoples will 
nevér give up our efforts to help gain 
their independence from Soviet Commu- 
nist control. 

When Congress reconvenes in Janu- 
ary, it is my intention to hold hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Europe of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives to explore the 
impact of the exchange of visits between 
President Eisenhower and Premier 
Khrushchev. 

AvuGust 14, 1959. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Srr: The Supreme Committee for Liber- 
ation of Lithuania, representing the silenced 
Lithuanian people now suffering under So- 
viet oppression, has always had highest re- 
gard for the firm and positive stand of the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica as regards the inalienable rights of peo- 
ples to self-determination. The captive Lith- 
uanian nation as well as this committee 
appreciate especially the refusal of the 
United States to recognize the Soviet occu- 
pation of Lithuania, perpetrated in viola- 
tion of the law of nations and of all Soviet 
international obligations and commitments. 

This well-established and universally 
known American position has kindled dur- 
ing all the tragic years of Soviet occupation 
of Lithuania the hope of the enslaved peo- 
ple to regain their freedom. The Kremlin 
has done everything to destroy this hope. 
Each and every, even the slightest, Amer- 
ican gesture of cooperation with the Soviet 
Union was exploited by Moscow to persuade 
the subjugated people that the United States 
has abandoned them and that no country 
would support their efforts to break off from 
the Soviet control. 

The intensification of the cultural ex- 
changes between the United States and 
Soviet Russia and, particularly, the present 
official visits have, in accordance with the 
Soviet propaganda maneuvers, strengthened 
the Communist pressure upon the subju- 
gated Lithuanian people aimed at convincing 
them to give up any hope for American sup- 
port of their struggle for freedom and in- 
dependence. 

The recent visit of the Vice President of 
the United States in the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, backed by the invitation 
extended to the Soviet Premier to come to 
the United States, have resulted in new 
Soviet propaganda measures surpassing any 
previous Moscow efforts to distort the real 
reason and meaning of these visits. All 
Soviet media of information—radio, press, 
television, films, and certainly the speeches 
of leading personalities—are interpreting to 
the captive Lithuanian people the American 
invitation to Mr. Khrushchev as a Sovi 
victory and as Washington's final recogni- 
tion of the incorporation of Lithuania in 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
This misleading Soviet propaganda, based on 
the exchange of the Soviet-American offi- 
cial visits, is creating distrust and disap- 
pointment, as well as forcing the Lithuanian 
people into despair and distress. Orly a 
strong American political and diplomatic ac- 
tion coupled with a firm determination to 
oppose the godless Communist philosophy 
and their inhuman system could reduce, at 
least partially, the devastating effects re- 
sulting from the Soviet propagandistic in- 
terpretation of the exchange of official visits 
between the United States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


The Supreme Committee for Liberation of 
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Lithuania wishes therefore respectfully to 
request you, Mr. President, to state clearly 
and resolutely to the Soviet Premier the 
unswerving United States stand with re- 
spect to the right of the Lithuanian people 
to choose its own government in free and 
unfettered elections supervised by the United 
Nations and to the urgent need for with- 
drawal of the Soviet armed forces from 
Lithuania. 

A public reiteration of this stand would 
contribute very much to relieving the en- 
slaved Lithuanian nation of its anxieties 
and to securing relaxation of international 
tension and stability in that part of Eu- 
rope. Moreover, an official restatement to 
the effect that the United States will not 
acquiesce in the Communist capture of Lith- 
uania may dissipate the growing suspicion 
in Lithuania that the Captive Nations Week, 
which unfortunately coincided with the in- 
vitation of Mr. Khrushchev to the United 
States, had been proclaimed with the pur- 
pose of eliminating the regrettable effects 
of the forthcoming visits; it would restore 
the conviction that the week was a mani- 
festation of American support for the right 
and the efforts of all captive European na- 
tions to regain their freedom and independ- 
ence. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to ex- 
tend to you in advance, Mr. President, my 
profound gratitude for whatever you will 
deem as proper of doing in support of the 
great cause of just peace and freedom to 
men and nations. 

~ Respectfully yours, 
Dr. A. TRIMAKAs, 
President. 





Everybody Isn’t for Pork, or Mrs. Staf- 
ford’s Warning to Liberals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, from 
some of the speeches we listened to dur- 
ing the recurrent discussions of the pub- 
lic works appropriation bills I kind of 
got the feeling that anyone, like myself, 
who wanted to keep them within reason 
would be No. 1 on the tar and feathers 
parade in any 1 of the 50 States. We 
more or less got pictured as some kind of 
modern day dragons breathing economy 
fires that withered and charred the fond 
aspirations of the entire citizenry for a 
new America, bright and shiny with bold 
construction projects proliferating the 
national landscape. At least I sensed an 
accusation of being part of a latter-day 
horde of Genghes Khans smashing the 
national hope chest out of sheer ecstasy 
for destruction. 

Then along comes a citizen, a lady 
from Long Beach, Calif., who writes a 
letter to the editor of her newspaper, 
the Long Beach Press-Telegram. Now 
this lady puts a whole new slant on the 
business. She is the fearless kind. She 
calls a pork-barrel bill a pork-barrel bill. 
She even says she is more for less taxes 
than for more pork. Obviously, she must 
be smitten with a fantastic notion that 
the Government really does not get its 
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money out of a pump. Probably she even 
believes that in some unexplained man- 
ner the people always wind up paying 
for whatever Congress appropriates the 
money for the Government to buy or 
build. Proceeding from this misleading 
premise I can just see her craftily con- 
cluding that when people who are living 
on a bare susbsistence level for their own 
needs are made to bear extra and non- 
essential expenses of government, they 
find themselves below the bare subsist- 
ence level. Probably she would even say 
that those in Congress opposing a lot of 
nonessential spending are really not 
against improving our landscape, but 
really fighting a humane battle to keep 
those sometimes generally termed the 
common man—the millions of so-called 
little men’s and little women’s heads 
above the fiscal waters. 

This woman is a clear and present 
danger to all liberals. What if her ideas 
should contaminate the Congress? 
What then, I ask, would happen to the 
jobs of thousands of tax collectors? 
Could we trust the American people with 
all that extra money in their hands to 
spend as they wanted? What would 
happen to all the people in social wel- 
fare agencies taking care of people who 
do not have enough left to take care of 
themselves after taxes and inflation have 
emptied their pocketbooks? Believe me, 
things could really get tilted. I have 
asked that her letter be reprinted here 
for the sole purpose of warning the lib- 
erals to put their guard up against people 
like her, with full confidence that her 
radical message will never subvert the 
minds of the truly dedicated. 

[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Press- 
Telegram] 
PusLic ForRuM—ROLLING OUT THE OLD 
Pork BARREL 

Eprror.—Once again the pork barrel is be- 
ing rolled out in Washington, D.C_—and who 
will pay the bill for the costly goodies each 
vote-conscious politician stuffs into it in 
spite of the President’s warning that we can’t 
afford boondoggling right now? Why the 
groaning taxpayer, of course—who else? 

The Government can’t give us a cent which 
it hasn’t first taken from us, deducted half 
for clerical expenses, etc., and sent a fourth 
to some other state. So why not take the 
quarter cent; at least we’d get something 
back? I'll tell you why: 

1. Our taxes have already been increased 
just to meet current costs—so our governor 
said. Where then are we going to get our 
share of the costs of pork barrel projects? 


Our share will have to come from another ’ 


increase in taxes. Do our citizens want that? 

Well, if they don’t they had better grab a 
pen and tell their Congressman to vote no 
on the public works bill right now. 

2. There’s another reason why it’s not very 
smart for California to enter’ the pork barrel 
grab bag head first. By the time we come up 
for air witHour tiny tidbit clutched in our 
greedy little fist we will discover the proj- 
ect, alas, has grown to enormous proportions, 
which requires a second, then a third, maybe 
a fourth tax increase to complete. Thus, on 
and on we are led into ever bigger and better 
inflation by the pork barrel addicts in Wash- 
ington. Unless, of course, we wake up and 
tell them to dump all the pork barrel goodies 
in the Potomac and turn the barrel upside 
down, permanently! Let our legislators earn 
votes by reducing taxes, not tripling them! 

Grace L. STaFForD. 
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A Sectional Analysis of the Civil Rights 
Bill, H.R. 8601 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
prepared a sectional analysis of my civil 
rights bill, H.R. 8601, which has been 
reported to the House. The analysis 
follows: 

A SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF THE CriviL RIGHTS 
Brix, H.R. 8601 


TITLE I (OBSTRUCTION OF COURT ORDERS) 


Section 101 of the bill proposes to amend 
chapter 73 of title 18 of the United States 
Code with respect to obstruction of court 
orders in school desegregation cases. Ac- 
cordingly, it amends that title by adding at 
the end of the chapter a new section. The 
measure would make it a Federal offense to 
willfully use force or threats of force to ob- 
struct or impede court orders for school 
desegregation purposes; upon conviction, 
the offender could be punished by a fine 
of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 60 days or both. 

It further provides that other injunctive 
or civil relief against the type of conduct 
made criminal by this proposal is not to be 
denied on the grounds that such conduct 
is acrime. In this regard, provision is made 
that any fine or imprisonment imposed for 
the violation of such an injunction shall 
not be in addition to that imposed for a 
violation of this section. 

It further provides for the exemption of 
the acts of the student, officer, or employee 
of @ school when the act is done at the 
direction of or is subject to discipline by 
an officer of the school. 


TITLE If (FLIGHT TO AVOID PROSECUTION FOR 
DAMAGING OR DESTROYING ANY BUILDING OR 
OTHER REAL OR PERSONAL PROPERTY) 


The proposal would make it a felony, 
punishable by a fine of not more’ than $5,000 
or imprisonment of not more than 5 years 
or both, to move in interstate or foreign 
commerce, to avoid local prosecution, cus- 
tody, or confinement after conviction for 
willfully damaging or destroying, or attempt- 
ing to damage or destroy by fire or explosive 
any building, structure, facility, vehicle, 
dwelling house, synagogue, church, religious 
center, or educational institution, public or 
private. Flight to avoid testifying in crim~- 
inal proceedings relating to such offenses 
would likewise be punishable. 


TITLE III (FEDERAL ELECTION RECORDS) 


Section 301 would require the retention 
and preservation for a period of 2 years of 
any general, special, or primary election rec- 
ords involving candidates for Federal office. 
The Federal offices are the Office of the 
President, Vice President, presidential elec- 
tor, Member of the Senate, Member of the 
House of Representatives, or Resident Com- 
missioner of Puetro Rico. It would include 
all records and papers in the possession of 
election officers relating to application, regis- 
tration, payment of poll tax, or any other 
act requisite to voting in such elections. 
Provision is made, however, that where such 
records are required by State law to be de- 
posited with a custodian, such election rec- 
ords may be so deposited and the duty of re- 
tention and preservation then devolves upon 
that custodian. A willful failure to retain 
and preserve the records is made an offense 
punishable by a fine of not more than $1,000 
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or imprisonment for not more than 1 year 
or both. 

Section 302 provides that any person, 
whether or not an officer of election or cus- 
todian, willfully steals, destroys, conceals, 
mutilates, or alters any of the records re- 
quired to be retained and preserved shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year or both. 

Section 303 provides that such records as 
required to be preserved by this title shall, 
upon the written demand of the Attorney 
General or his representative to the party 
having custody, possession, or control of 
them shall be made available for inspection, 
reproduction and copying by the Attorney 
General or his representative. Demand, 
however, must contain a statement of the 
basis and the purpose therefor. 

Section 304 provides that when a demand 
is made by the Attorney General, the rec- 
ord shall be produced either at the principal 
office of the person upon whom the demand 
is made or at the office of the U.S. attorney 
in the district in which the records and 
papers are located. 

Section 305 provides that unless ordered 
by a court of the United States, neither the 
Attorney General nor his representative nor 
any employee of the Department of Justice 
should disclose any record or paper produced 
pursuant to this title except to the Con- 
gress and any of its committees, govern- 
mental agencies, or in the presentation of 
@ case or proceeding before a court or grand 
y 306 provides that in the event of 
nonproduction, jurisdiction would be con- 
ferred upon the Federal district courts to 
resolve any dispute which might arise in 
connection with the exercise of the authority 
conferred upon the Attorney General by this 
title including appropriate process to compel 
the production of the record or paper. 

Section 307 defines the term “officer of 
election” to include any person who under 
color of the law performs or is authorized 
to perform any function, duty, or task with 
any application, registration, payment of poll 
tax or other act requisite to voting at any 
one of the enumerated elections at which 
votes are cast for candidates for the speci- 
fied Federal offices. 

TITLE Iv (CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION EXTENDED 
FOR 2 YEARS) 


Section 401 would extend the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission for an additional 
2 years. Under the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
the Commission is_required to submit its 
final report not later than September 9, 
1959. Provision is made in this section also 
for an interim report to be submitted to the 
President and the Congress not later than 
September 1, 1959. 

Section 402 of title III would remove any 
doubt as to the authority of the members 
of the Commission to administer oaths. 

Section 403 would amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, section 105(a), by deleting the 
words “in accordance with Civil Service and 
Classification Laws” and inserting “without 
regard to the provisions of the Civil Service 
Laws and the Classification Act_of 1945, as 
amended,” 


TITLE V (EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES) 


Title V would amend Public Laws 815 and 
874, 8lst Congress, as amended, which au- 
thorize Federal payments to school districts 
which provide free public education to chil- 
dren whose parent resides or works on Fed- 
eral property which is not subject to State 
or local taxation, 

Section 6(a), Public Law 874, now re- 
quires the Commissioner of Education to 
make arrangements to provide free public 
education for children residing on Federal 
property if the State and its subdivisions may 
not spend tax revenues for their education 
or if no local public educational agency is 
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able to provide suitable free public education 
for them. 

Section 501 of the bill would amend sec- 
tion 6(a) to permit the Commissioner to 
make arrangements also for children of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces on active duty, 
whether or not residing on Federal property, 
where the schools usually provide free pub- 
lic education for them are made unavailable 
to them by official action of State or local 
governmental authority and no local public 
educational agency is able to provide them 
with suitable free public education. 

Subsection (b) of 501 provides comple- 
mentary amendments to section 6(d) of Pub- 
lic Law 874. The existing provision permits 
the Commissioner, when he makes the ar- 
rangements for provision of education for the 
federally connected children, to make such 
arrangements only with a local educational 
agency or with the Federal agency having 
jurisdiction over the property on which they 
reside. Where this new category of children 
of Armed Forces personnel are involved, ar- 
rangements could also be made with the head 
of the Federal department or agency having 
jurisdiction over the parents of some or all 
of the children. 

Section 6(d) of Public Law 874 limits the 
arrangements to those which provide for the 
use of either facilities situated on Federal 
property or facilities belonging to a local 
educational agency. The amendment pro- 
vided in subsection (b) of section 501 would 
make this limitation inapplicable where the 
Commissioner is required to make these 
arrangements for the new category of 
children. 

Section 502 of title IV of the bill amends 
Public Law 815, 81st Congress, as amended. 
The proposal of the bill would authorize the 
Commissioner of Education to acquire pos- 
session of any school building constructed 
with the aid of Federal funds after the en- 
actment of the proposed amendments con- 
tained in this section, when the local educa- 
tional agency which owns the building is 
no longer using it for free public education 
and the Commissioner needs the building to 
provide education for children of military 
personnel or for other children who reside 
on Federal property. While the school re- 
mains in Federal posession, the Commis- 
sioner would pay the local district a rental 
fee proportionate to its share of the cost of 
constructing the building. 

Section 6(b), Public Law 815, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended, now requires applications 
of local educational agencies for the approv- 
al of construction projects, which must be 
filed before the agencies may receive pay- 
ments to help finance such projects, to con- 
tain or be supported by various assurances 
relating to the authority of the local agency, 
and other relevant matters. The amend- 
ment proposed in section 502 of the bill 
would add to this provision the requirement 
of an assurance that any facilities con- 
structed with aid under this law, the appli- 
cation for which is approved after the enact- 
ment of the bill, will be made available to 
the Commissioner in case they are nct being 
used to provide free public education and 
that the Commissioner needs them to provide 
facilities for the education of children who 
reside on Federal property or whose parent 
is on active duty with the Armed Forces. 
Subsection (b) of section 502 would amend 
section 10 of Public Law 874. 

Subsection (b) of section 502 would 
amend section 10 of Public Law 815. Exist- 
ing law now requires the Commissioner to 
make arrangements for the constructing or 
otherwise providing the minimum facilities 
necessary for the education of children who 
will be residing on Federal property at the 
end of the next fiscal year if the State and 
its subdivisions may not spend tax revenues 
for their education or if no local educational 
agency is able to provide suitable free public 
education for them. 
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Section 502(b) of the bill would amend 
this section to permit the Commissioner to 
make such arrangements to provide, on a 
temporary basis, such facilities for children 
of the members of the Armed Forces on 
active duty, whether or not residing on Fed- 
eral property, where the schools usually 
providing free public education for them are 
made unavailable to them by official action 
of State or local governmental authority 
and no local educational agency is able to 
provide them with suitable free public edu- 
cation. 

Section 502(c) of the bill further amends 
section 10 of Public Law 815 by adding a 
new subsection which authorizes- the Com- 
missioner of Education to take possession 
of facilities constructed with the aid of 
funds provided for by Public Law 815, under 
an application approved after the enactment 
of the bill, if they are not being used for free 
public education and are needed by the Com- 
missioner, as minimum facilities necessary 
for the children residing on Federal property 
or children of the Armed Forces personnel 
on active duty. Possession would be taken 
under the terms and conditions prescribed in 
regulations of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Payment by the Commissioner of a 
reasonable rental on the portion of the fa- 
cilities financed with non-Federal funds 
would be required. Provision is also made 
for the return of those facilities to the school 
district when the district reopens those 
schools and makes them available to the 
federally connected children or when the 
Commissioner no longer needs the facilities 
for direct Federal operation purposes. How- 
ever, the best interests of the federally con- 
nected children, the objectives of this pro- 
posal, and the commitments to the per- 
sonnel employed in the direct Federal 
operation would be factors to be considered 
in determining the appropriate time for the 
return of the facilities. 

TITLE VI (SEPARABILITY) 

Section 601 merely provides that if any 
provision of this act is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of the act shall not be affected 
thereby. 





Are Steelworkers Wages Too High? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the baseless lies repeated over and over 
again in steel industry propaganda and 
by uninformed persons is that steel- 
workers already get paid too much. 
Any homemaker in a steelworker’s fam- 
ly could tell you how ridiculous this 
accusation is as she struggles to make 
ends meet on the meager and very un- 
certain wage of a steel employee. And 
anyone familiar with the hard, gruelling 
conditions under which steelworkers 
turn out more and more steel per hour 
would concede that steel wages are 
hardly adequate. 

Much is made of a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics report that shows average 
earnings in the steel industry during 
June 1959, came to approximately $3.10 
an hour. The implication is that this is 
a normal wage rate collected by the 
steelworker 8 hours a day, 5 days a week, 
52 weeks a year, bringing his annual pay 
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to a figure exceeding $6,000. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

The $3.10 hourly figur. was compiled 
at a.time when the steel industry was 
feverishly stockpiling its product in an- 
ticipation of the mill shutdown it 
planned to force upon its employees. In 
estimating average hourly earnings, 
the BLS lumps together with the base 
rate of employees all compensation in- 
cluding overtime pay, extra pay for holi- 
day work, incentive earnings paid for 
extra exertion on the part of employees, 
shift premiums and all other wage pay- 
ments which the steelworker deservedly 
may have coming. There is no assur- 
ance he can continue this rate of earn- 
ings and there is enough proof to show 
that he seldom can even approach this 
earning rate under normal plant opera- 
tions. 

Only once in the last 13 years have 
steelworkers averaged as much as 40 
hours a week. In 1958, for instance, the 
average steelworker wages for the entire 
year totaled only $4,700. This is a far 
cry from the $6,000 a year which indus- 
try would like the public to believe that 
steelworkers earn. 

Workers in many other industries 
earn more hourly and annually than 
the steelworkers. Seven other indus- 
tries have base rates which top those in 
steel. 

And while industry profits are custom- 
arily quoted after taxes, no industry 
spokesman ever explains that the steel- 
workers wage figures used publicly are 
before taxes and before the many de- 
ductions which put quite a hole in the 
average paycheck. Steelworkers can 
spend only their take-home pay—not 
the exaggerated, blown-up and mythical 
wage earnings which the industry talks 
about. 

It is interesting to note that the city 
worker’s family budget, prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, calls for a 
minimum income of about $4,700 yearly 
for a family of four. But in 1958, one- 
half of all steelworkers did not earn 
even enough to “afford” the low stand- 
ards provided by this BLS budget. This 
budget, mind you, was last calculated by 
the Government in October 1951, and is 
based largely on studies of family spend- 
ing in the 1930’s. The standard of living 
attainable today under this criteria is, 
of course, hopelessly inadequate. Still, 
even under these extremely low stand- 
ards of existence, this budget shows one- 
half of the union members in steel did 
not qualify. 

The more adequate Heller Wage Earn- 
er’s Budget in September 1958 required 
annual earnings of $6,087 for a home- 
renter and $6,435 for a homeowner. 
Three-fourths of all steelworkers in 
1958 failed to earn $6,000 annually. 
This factual study by one of our leading 
universities thus demonstrates how piti- 
fully meager steelworkers wages are in 
comparison to what they actually need 
to enjoy a fairly decent standard of liv- 
ing. 

Those who have some knowledge of 
steel mill operations will readily con- 
cede that a steelworker earns every 
penny of his wage. He puts up with 
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intense heat and prolonged periods of 
concentrated effort calling for the full- 
est skills and demanding the heaviest 
type of responsibility. He endures 
smoke and fumes, dangerous dust and 
suffocating blasts of gas-laden air bil- 
lowing and blowing about him. He is 
exposed to ear-shattering noise and tor- 
rid, grimy, and hazardous conditions 
equaled in few other industries. 

In spite of the challenging conditions 
under which he works and despite the 
inadequate compensation he gets, the 
steelworker of today is the most pro- 
ductive and efficient the industry has 
ever employed. 

Year after year, industry records show 
that less and less man-hours are needed 
to produce a ton of finished steel. In 
1949, it required 16.3 man-hours. By 


1954, this figure was reduced to 15 man- ° 


hours, and to 13 man-hours by 1956. The 
latest figures, as of April 1959, show that 
it takes but 10.7 man-hours to make the 
same ton of steel. 

In the face of these startling em- 
ployee productivity figures, the American 
public must be completely baffled by the 


unfair and purely ridiculous charges of - 


“featherbedding” and “loafing” which 
the steel companies have injected in cur- 
rent negotiations with the union. This 
hardly squares with the factual report 
by Secretary of Labor Mitchell which 
shows the steel companies are making 
more and more money with fewer and 
fewer steelworkers on the job. 

Steel profits so far this year are rolling 
in at the unprecedented and breathtak- 
ing rate of $3 billion a year. Yet today 
there are 44,000 fewer steelworkers on 
the payrolis than there were in 1953 and 
this reduced work force has actually 
turned out 30 percent more steel. 

The rich, prosperous steel industry, 
which accumulated its record profits 
with the hard work and sweat of its 
highly productive employees chooses to 
ignore these plain facts. Instead of 
helping the union find ways to reward 
him through wage and contract im- 
provements, the companies are unbe- 
lievably trying to punish and set the 
steelworker backward. 

There has never been a more brazen, 
cruel, and heartless attempt by any in- 
dustry to not only deprive employees of 
economic justice but to confiscate what 
already belongs to them. 





Mr. Summerfield Wins a Round Against 
Peddlers of Smut 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I enclose an 
article by Edward Reardon, Washington 
representative of the Passaic (N.J.) 
Herald News, concerning an important 
action recently taken by the House in an 
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effort to assist Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield in his fight to rid the mails of 
obscene literature. I agree most 
heartedly with the Postmaster General 
that the youth of our country must be 
protected from this smut literature 
which FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover re- 
cently testifying before a congressional 
committee called one of the chief factors 
in the problem of juvenile delinquency: 
Mr. SUMMERFIELD WINS A ROUND AGAINST 
PEDDLERS OF SMUT 
(By Edward J. Reardon) 

WASHINGTON.—Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield, an earnest, likable man, this 
week won the first round of his fight against 
the half-billion dollar obscene literature in- 
dustry when the House passed a bill which 
will supply his Post Office Department with 
the needed legal tools to start the filth ped- 
dlers on the run. 

Now he must repeat his victory on the 
Senate side before the Department can really 
get down to the business of cleaning up the 


In Mr. Summerfield’s campaign to protect 
the youth of America against the unsavory 
merchants of smut, he had the capable as- 
sistance of one of New Jersey’s freshmen 
House Members, Representative GEorGE .M. 
WALLHAUSER, 12th District Republican. 
WALLHAUsSER is a member of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee which 
hammered out the bill Secretary Summer- 


field said he needed for his battle against im-. 


morality. 

Another of the leaders in this crusade for 
decenty was Representative KATHRYN GRAN- 
AHAN, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, chairman 
of the subcommittee which fashioned the 
bill, Parents of youngsters who will be less 
exposed to the very great evil of pornography 
if this bill becomes law, should gratefully 
remember those two names. 

In Passaic, the House action will un- 
doubtedly be noted with satisfaction by mem- 
bers of Perez Council, Knights of Columbus, 
who for years have waged a crusade against 
the dissemination of obscene literature. 

Those unimpressed with the need for firm 
action in dealing with the merchants of im- 
morality should be given the opportunity of 
visiting the Postmaster General’s office quar- 
ters in the Post Office Department Building 
here in the Capital. 

One room of his office suite has been set 
aside by Mr. Summerfield for an exhibit of 
obscene pictures, magazines, and other ma- 
terials which have been taken from the 
mails. 

It is so disgustingly nauseating, so offen- 
sive to decency as to bring a conviction 
to all right-minded persons that the devil 
himself must be the operating head of this 
nefarious business. 

“I have no desire to be a censor,” said 
the Postmaster General as he conducted us 
on a tour of this chamber of horrors, “but 
I want to enforce the law as passed by Con- 
gress and as interpreted by this Depart- 
ment’s General Counsel.” ef: 

Mr. Summerfield estimated that between 
700,000 and 1 million youngsters will receive 
through the mail this year some of the lewd, 
lascivious, vile material which is on exhibit. 

The smut dealers have devised a simple 
system for gathering youthful victims into 
their net. A small advertisement inserted 
in a comic cartoon book or similar publica- 
tion is the bait which sets the trap. It 
offers to send a set of interesting pictures 
or some other article of merchandise upon 
receipt of some small cash amount up to a 
quarter. Kids from age 8 into the teens 

. Thus a mailing list is obtained 
which is the foundation for this infamous 
multi-million-dollar-a-year business, 





The youngster gets by mail the article 
advertised..dnd contact is established. In 
due time he gets another solicitation. This 
one may contain a sample of what he can 
obtain by sending another quarter or 50 
cents. — . 

Generally, the youngster is so shocked by 
the nature of the material he is fearful of 
showing it to his parents. So he hides it 
in a schoolbook haps, then passes it 
around among his classmates. 

And the work of undermining the morals 
of the Nation's children goes on undetected 
except for an isolated case here and there. 

How much does this trafficking in obscen- 
ity contribute to the country’s teenage 
crime? 

J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, testified 
before a congressional committee that it is 
one of the chief factors in the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. Its members heard a 
playback of a confession, tape recorded, of a 
teenager picked up for the revolting murder 
of a little girl. He admitted his passions had 
been aroused by lascivious pictures he had 
received through the mail. 

“Remember,” the Postmaster General 
warned us, “the kids who get this kind of 
filthy stuff could be members of your own 
family.” 

He did not attempt to conceal his dislike 
for some of the Supreme Court decisions 
which have hobbled his efforts to rid the 
mails of lewd and indecent literature. 

One panel of his office exhibit is made up 
of magazines which the Court has ruled can- 
not be prohibited. One group is the so- 
called art magazines. Another is nudist 
publications. Despite the opinion of the 
Court, neither group is of the caliber decent 
parents would want to fall into the hands 
of their own youngsters. 

Mr..Summerfield stopped before one nud- 
ist publication and snorted. 

“I have no quarrel with people who want 
to run around in the nude,” he said. “That’s 
their own business. Maybe it is healthful 
and stimulating as they claim. But I see no 
reason why they should have their nudity 
photographed for magazine purposes.” 

As of today, Secretary Summerfield has 
one more river to cross in his fight to rid 
the mails of obscene materials. He must 
get the Senate to follow the action of the 
House. 

But it is hardly likely this could occur 
during the present session. Meanwhile the 
smut merchants—concentrated in Los Ange- 
les, Chicago, and New York—will be fighting 
tooth and nail to save their lucrative busi- 
ness. 





Labor-Management Reform Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the closing days of this session of 
Congress action was taken on a labor- 
Management reform bill. It is my hope 
that the President will sign this labor 
reform bill into law at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

When the subject of labor-manage- 
ment reform legislation came before the 
House last month for consideration I 
supported the bill that was favorably 
reported out of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, the so-called Elliott 
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bill. This bill was designed.to do away 
with abuses of union power that were 
exposed by the McClellan committee. 
These abuses included unwarranted sec- 
ondary boycotting, blackmail, extortion, 
and picketing. It was also designed to 
protect the union members from being 
victimized by unscrupulous leaders and 
the general public from labor racketeers. 

During the last few days of this con- 
troversy. I was pressured by both ex- 
tremes to vote against the committee 
bill. Some pressure came from those 
antilabor elements who wanted a puni- 
tive law against all unions, other pres- 
sure came from those who wanted no 
bill at all. I felt that it was my respon- 
sibility as a Representative of all the 
people in my district, to resist pressure 
from both extremes and to support an 
effective and fair bill which would drive 
the hoodlums out of power without hurt- 
ing honest, law-abiding unions. 

I stated at that time that if the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill were to pass in its en- 
tirety, Massachusetts and the whole New 
England area would suffer economically. 
It was my judgment that many of the 
measures included in the Landrum- 
Griffin bill were designed solely to pre- 
vent the unionization of plants in the 
South. While this bill paid lipservice to 
driving racketeers out of the labor move- 
ment, it seemed to me that their real in- 
tent was to prevent any organizational 
drives by legitimate unions in the pres- 
ently nonunionized South, 

As you probably know, many of the 
Southern States now run ads in our 
papers asking industry to come south, 
where there is cheaper electric power 
furnished by public utilities, such as 
TVA, local tax rebates, and subunion pay 
scales. The eommittee bill, which I fa- 
vored, was stringent, and would have 
driven out the hoodlums and racketeers 
while still giving opportunity for legiti- 
mate unions to operate all over the coun- 
try as they do in New England. 

I could not understand why plant 
operators in New England should pay 
high union wages and have to compete 
with low wage scales in nonunion South- 
ern States. 

I, therefore, voted on three separate 
rolicalls against the Landrum-Grifiin 
bill. However, I also stated at the time 
that if the House and Senate conferees 
would agree on a fair and effective labor 
reform bill, I would be happy to vote for 
it. It seemed to me that was the only 
way we could have labor reform legisla- 
tion that would serve the best interests 
of our entire country, labor and manage- 
ment alike. 

I was, therefore, pleased that the con- 
ference report substantially adopted the 
Kennedy-Elliott bill and supported the 
position of such a bill against both ex- 
tremes. In other words, the conference 
report as passed by the House and Sen- 
ate was closer to the Kennedy-Elliott 
bill than any other bill, and, of course, 
that bill was patterned after the original 
Kennedy-Ives bill. 

Without going into all the major 
changes made in the Landrum-Griffin 
bill by the conference committee, I would 
like to point out that the following 
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changes safeguarding the rights of the 

trade union movement and the working- 
men which comprise these unions were 
made upon the insistenee of the Ken- 
nedy-led Senate conferees: 

First. Subcontracting: The legality of 
restricting subcontracting in the gar- 
ment industry in order to keep out sweat- 
shops was established. 

Second. Consumer appeals: The right 
to publicize nonunion goods to consum- 
ers, without causing a secondary work 
stoppage, is recognized in the conference 
agreement. loyees will also be en- 
titled to publicize, without picketing, the 
fact that a wholesaler or retailer sells 
goods of a company involved in a labor 
dispute. All appeals for a consumer 
boycott would have been barred by the 
House bill. 3 

Third. Organizational picketing: The 
conference report preserves the right to 
engage in organizational picketing pro- 
vided that a petition for an election is 
filed within a reasonable time not to ex- 
ceed 30 days. Unless the union won the 
election, the picketing would have to 
cease. The House bill would have vir- 
tually banned organizational picketing. 

Fourth. Organizational] picketing: The 
right to engage in purely informational 
picketing without filing a petition for an 
election is secured provided that the 
picketing does not halt the pickup or de- 
livery of goods or the rendition of serv- 
ices by the employees of other employers. 

Fifth. Primary strikes: The confer- 
ence report recognizes the right to en- 
gage in primary strikes and primary 
picketing, thereby eliminating the dan- 
ger that the House bill would sometimes 
invalidate such picketing. 

Sixth. Defense to picketing: Although 
the conference agreement contains a 
prohibition upon picketing an employer 
who has a contract with another union, 
language was added to the House bill 
which wolud make it a defense to show 
that the General Counsel had issued a 
complaint charging the employer with 
unlawfully dominating, maintaining, or 
assisting the other union. 

Seventh. Union liability for damage 
suits: The section imposing liability on 
labor unions for damages in the case of 
unlawful organizational picketing was 
elimiated. 

Eighth. Federal-States jurisdiction— 
No man’s land: The conference report 
permits the States to take jurisdiction 
over labor cases over which the Board 
currently refuses to assume jurisdiction. 
Under the House bill the NLRB could 
have refused jurisdiction over additional 
cases. The Board’s present jurisdic- 
tional standards are broader than they 
have ever been, thus insuring more 
unions and employers protection of the 
act. 

Ninth. Economic strikers: The House 
bill contained no provision permitting 
economic strikers to vote in representa- 
tion elections. The conference provision 
permits strikers to vote in representation 
elections within 1 year after the com- 
mencement of a strike. 

Tenth. Struck work: The conference 
report preserves existing law on the 
question of the right of labor to refuse 
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to work on struck goods. The House bill 
would have limited this right. 

Eleventh. Bonding: The conference 
report places a $500,000 limitation on 
amount of bond required to be taken by 
a union officer; the House bill had no 
such limitation. 

Twelfth. Elections: The conference 
report makes the Secretary of Labor re- 
sponsible for bringing suits in a Federal 
court to remedy improper elections. The 
House bill would have provided that in- 
dividual members could bring suits in 
U.S. district courts to overturn improper 
elections. 

Thirteenth. Membership lists: The 
House bill gave candidates for union of- 
fice the right to inspect and copy from 
membership lists in union shops. Con- 
ference report restricts this to one in- 
spection 30 days prior to an election 
without right to copy. 

Fourteenth. Employer reporting: Con- 
ference strengthened immeasurably em- 
ployer reporting section 203 which was 
meaningless in the House bill. 

With these 14 measures incorporated 
in the conference report that were not 
contained in the original Landrum- 
Griffin bill, I voted for passage of the 
conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that this 


conference report on the labor-manage- ° 


ment reform bill that has passed the 
Congress will protect union members and 
legitimate union activity in the over- 
whelming percentage of cases. At the 
same time it will eliminate the over- 
publicized so-called racketeering which 
has come from.@ very small percentage 
of the labor movement which led to a 
public demand for this action. I am, 
therefore, pleased that I could support 
this sound and effective labor reform 
measure. 





Veteran Kicked Out as Temporary Rural 
Mail Carrier 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
a few months ago the people living on 
Rural Route 2, Brighton, Ill., in my 
home county of. Macoupin, were sad- 
dened by the death of Mr. Rolland Ing- 
ham, who had served as their rural mail 
carrier for 32 years. 

Before his death Mr. Ingham had ap- 
pointed Mr. Eugene Arban as substitute 
carrier. Judging from numerous letters 
that I have received in the last week, 
Mr. Arban was a popular choice. For 
example, Mr: and Mrs. H. L. Krueger 
wrote, “We feel that Mr. Arban will be 
just as good in the next 32 years as Mr. 
Ingham was in the 32 years past.” 

It appears, however, that Mr. Arban 
will not get the opportunity to continue 
his good service to the people of Rural 
Route 2, not even as temporary carrier. 
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Although Mr. Arban was named tempo- 
rary carrier after Mr. Ingham’s death, 
he suddenly was shifted back to the sub- 
stitute position, effective September 5, 
and a man with no previous postal ex- 
perience was appointed temporary car- 
rier. 

Mr. Speaker, while this procedure 
may have been legal, I believe most of 
my colleagues will agree that it is very 
unusual for political pressure to be 
brought to bear in the appointment of 
a temporary carrier. Normally, the 
substitute carrier continues as tempo- 
rary carrier until the permanent carrier 
is appointed. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not question the 
Republican administration’s power to 
direct the appointment of a temporary 
carrier. I do wonder, however, that poli- 
tical intrigue should penetrate so far 
down into our postal system as to take 
away a few months’ work from a man 
who has faithfully performed the task to 
the satisfaction of everyone on his route. 
It is especially remarkable when it is 
considered that the man so unceremon- 
iously deprived of this temporary posi- 
tion is a combat veteran of World War 
II. Eugene Arban was a member of a 
bomber crew in the Pacific and suffered 
during 5 months’ imprisonment by the 
Japanese. He returned to become a use- 
ful citizen of the Brighton community. 
He has served as commander of his 
American Legion post and as a member 
of his church’s governing board. He also 
is active in Chamber of Commerce and 
Masonic activities. 





Don’t Underestimate the Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, my State 
of Massachusetts is not generally 
thought of as a farm State. Admittedly, 
the scale of agriculture in our part of the 
country carninot compare in scope with 
that in central and western America. 

Nevertheless, we have a thriving agri- 
cultural community which plays a vital 
role in our economy. Recently a close 
friend of mine and one of Massachusetts’ 
most distinguished citizens, Mr. Carleton 
I. Pickett, who is executive secretary of 
the Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, issued an important statement on 
this subject. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of all my colleagues. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
it in the Recorp at this time: 

Don’t UNDERESTIMATE THE FARMERS 
(By Carleton I. Pickett, executive secretary, 

Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation, 

Inc.) 

Farming in Massachusetts is still big busi- 
mess. Farmers pay hired laborers $24,454,- 
463 a year and another $144 million to men 
and machines where farmers have to hire 
machine work. It’s a sizable payroll. 
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About 55,000 workers are obtained from 
employment service agencies and another 
11,253 workers are hired direct. The help- 
ing hands of the farm family are not 
counted in this payroll. Neither is lumber- 
ing, selling of trees, or hard wood. 

The last census shows between 68,000 to 
70,000 members of rural families living on 
Massachusetts farms, some part-time, some 
full-time, some large indeed. 

' ‘We have a varied agriculture—cranber- 
ries to tobacco. We have big and little 
dairymen. poultrymen, market gardeners, 
fruits, berries, swine, etc. The point is that 
for an urban State, in spite of population 
moves, new housing, new highways, loss of 
farm, we still have a thriving agricultural 
business that is important in our economy. 

This industry has more ownership and 
less debt than most. It has millions of dol- 
lars in an expanding nursery stock and 
flower plant business to beautify the places 
of business, the industrial plant grounds 
and the constantly growing number of 
homes. 

The capital investment in our farms is 
about $50 million, 

So what? 

So don’t ever sell it short—as an economic 
farce, or as a social factor, or as a political 
influence. 

These farmers are not wards of the Gov- 
ernment, they are not subsidized, they are 
not even properly chargeable with some of 
the items that are legislated in the name of 
agriculture. 

The Farm Bureau does its best to speak 
for the organized farmers. This is a volun- 
tary dues paying organization that has no 
connection with Government except as it 
tries. to make Government understand the 
viewpoint of the organized farmers. 

It is necessary every once in a while to 
point out these simple truths. -It is also 
necessary to remember as you speed through 
the new Massachusetts superhighways, al- 
most never seeing a farm, that back from 
the roads there are enough left to send $150 
million this year into the shops and stores 
along Main Street after paying the towns 
and the State and Uncle Sam a whacking 
big hunk of taxes and meeting a payroll of 
$25 million. ** 

Governors express concern over the loss of 
a factory. Our Senators in Washington 
move heaven and earth to get military es- 
tablishments keep going here. Legislatures 
show grave concern for unemployment. 
This is proper. This is admirable, But all 
of them and all of us should take time out 
to try to protect, promote, and expand our 
valuable agriculture, 





Louis G. Feldmann, Hazleton, Pa., At- 
torney, New Commander of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
i Sun BOUEE OF REFRRDENTTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to.extend my remarks in the Rec- 


‘orD, I include the following editorial 


from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader cf 
September 5, 1959, which comments upon 
the election of Attorney Louis G. Feld- 
mann as the new national commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars: 
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VFW COMMANDER 


The name of Louis G. Feldmann has been 
added to the growing list of Luzerne County 
residents who have furnished leadership for 
the country and its organizations in peace 
and war. The Hazleton attorney, a former 
local resident, was elected commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars with- 
out opopsition at the convention in Los An- 
geles yesterday. 

During national emergencies, including the 
Second World War, the county furnished 
generals, admirals and other officers by the 
score. Time and again, both Pennsylvania 
and America have turned to this area for 
leaders, not just in public office, but in pro- 
fessional and fraternal bodies. 

A former State, council, and post com- 
mander of the VFW, Attorney Feldmann 
has been activé in the national organization 
for years, serving in many capacities and 
acquiring .the experience necessary for the 
office to which he now has been advanced. 

The signal honor that has come to him is 
shared by Hazleton, Luzerne County, and 
Pennsylvania. 





Labor Fights for Justice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED E.’ SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 1, my colleague [Mr. RIvEeRs 
of South Carolina] had inserted in the 
ReEcorp a broad attack on James B. 
Carey, president of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers, AFL-CIO, which had been pub- 
lished by the Allendale County Citizen, 
Allendale, S.C., under dateline of August 
28, 1959. There was also included cor- 
respondence which indicated a personal 
attack against Mr. Carey, impugning his 
Americanism. 

On the basis of the statement which 
Mr. Rivers inserted in the Recorp, it is 
apparent that my esteemed colleague is 
unaware of the great contribution Mr. 
Carey has made in this country. 
Through Mr. Carey’s efforts, thousands, 
even millions of Americans, have 
achieved a better life, better pay, better 
ability to buy the necessities and other 
good things produced by our country, 
better working conditions, and the right 
to hold their heads high in dealings with 
their employers. 

I am sure that Mr. Carey could have 
chosen to be on the management side 
with his extraordinary ability, but he 
elected rather to’ fight for the rights of 
the American man and woman who 
works for a living. It is this dedication 
to the cause of the workingmen that 
obviously motivated Mr. Carey’s letters 
to various Congressmen who supported 
the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

There is no question in the minds of 
Many en that the support for 
the Landrum-Griffin bill was motivated 
by economic reasons to maintain the 
competitive edge which cheap labor ob- 
tains for several sections of our coun- 
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try. Of course, many supported this bill 
to clean up the rottenness in labor 
unions, but no such support developed to 
clean up the rottenness in management. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill went far be- 
yond the requirements of protecting the 
union member and cleaning out the 
racketeers. That bill disregards the 
economic effect of the industrial North, 
East, and West by destroying labor’s tra- 
ditional practices to organize and to ob- 
tain a decent wage for the workingman. 
Many Southern States have no protec- 
tion for workers in their desire to ob- 
tain a decent wage. They do not pro- 
vide any minimum-wage protection and 
labor legislation. The Southern States 
which have no minimum wages are Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, T'ennes- 
see, and Texas. My colleague [Mr. 
Rivers] comes from South Carolina, 
where there is no minimum wage in in- 
dustries not affected by interstate com- 
merce. Arkansas, whose representative 
is one of the great fighters for labor re- 
forms, Senator McCLELLAN, has a mini- 
mum wage law, but the minimum is pa- 
thetically low and amounts to a mini- 
mum of 16 cents per hour; hardly suf- 
ficient to keep body and soul together. 

Several States have no compulsory 
compensation laws, and these are Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 

The existence of cheap wages and its 
component competitive edge has caused 
indvstry to flee from the North to various 
sections of the country where the climate 
is right for wages which are cheap and 
the benefits to management are many. 

I have taken the trouble to inquire 
into a number of industries which have 
fled from my own city of New York to go 
to Southern States where management 
can obtain a competitive advantage over 
States. which have high standards of 
wages and strong unions, These are as 
follows: 





Company name From To 


Cohler & Campbell...}| Bronx, N.Y... Cute Falls, 
'C 





American Safety Ra- | Kings, N.Y-.- Staunton, Va. 
zor Corp. 


Arkel Safety Bag Co..}....- do.........| Newport 
News, Va. 
Bonner Spring Hinge |...-- Bini -Kinidon Londuram, 
0, 3.0, 
Julius Kayser, Inc. ...}.....d0........-. Greesvale, 


8.C. 
Reynolds Metals Co...| Queens, N.Y..| Alabama, 


These firms which employed 100 or - 
more employees left the city of New York 
thereby creating unemployment in my 
city and brought material benefits to 
States which attracted their operation. 
Is it any wonder that Mr. Carey who has 
been struggling to obtain decent wages 
for the working. man and who has con- 
tributed so much to the labor forces 
would resent legislators who by their vote 
tend to destroy the ability of labor to de~- 
fend itself? 

I do not condone threats nor do I ap- 
preciate personal attacks upon people for 
their opposition. America has been great 
because we can disagree without being 
disagreeable. We have freedom of 
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speech and we have the inalienable right 
to criticize representatives. In fairness 
to Mr. Carey, who represents a large seg- 
ment of decent and honest labor forces, 
I set forth Mr. Carey’s record for all to 
see so that the distorted impression ob- 
tained by a reading of Mr. Rrver’s state- 
ment would not be accepted by all fair 
thinking people. - 





The Wonderful Lady With the 
Yuletide Name 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, my home- 
town of Racine, Wis., is privileged to 
have among its citizens a most kind, 
thoughtful and wonderful lady with the 
Yuletide name of Mary Christmas. 
Many Members of Congress may have 
read or heard in years past of the great 
work which Mary Christmas does 
throughout the entire country with her 
Shut-In Club; and answering the thou- 
sands of requests each year for Christ- 
nus greetings. For the past 5 weeks 
Mary Christmas has been seriously ill 
in St. Mary’s Hospital, Racine, Wis.: 
and I would like to pay tribute to her 
and let her know that we are thinking of 
her as she has, through the yedrs, un- 
selfishly remembered thousands of other 
shut-ins. 

Mary Christmas was born in humble 
circumstances and her first husband, 
William M. Kiley, died leaving her with 
two small children and another child 
on the way. Mary worked hard to keep 
her family together and in 1919 married 
Samuel. Christmas, who was born in 
England and who had served in the 
British Army prior to coming to 
America. Other children were born of 
this marriage and today Mary Christmas 
has 5 children, 26 grandchildren, and 
1 great-grandson. 

Over the years Mary had been sending 
greetings at Christmas time to children 
in the Racine area; but in the early 
1930's, after a newspaper reporter wrote 
an account of her activities and after a 
radio appearance in Chicago and New 
__ York, her mail increased tremendously. 

Mary managed to answer all these letters 
personally. In 1936, an mvalid by the 
name of Bernice Cameron wrote and 
asked Mary if she could correspond with 
her and also with other invalids with 
whom Miss Cameron was acquainted. 
Within a short time, Mary had hundreds 
of regular correspondents and it was de- 
cided to organize this activity as the 
Mary Christmas Shut-In Club. The 
club’s activities shortly became nation- 
wide and volunteers helped Mary handle 
the mail when its volume became too 
great for her to take care of personally. 
Contributions were received from inter- 
ested Racine citizens to cover the postage 
_ expenses, but the club's activities were 
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strictly a voluntary project and Mary 
gave all of her time freely to it. When 
World War II broke out, thousands of 
servicemen were added to the list of 
Mary’s correspondents and each was re- 
membered by her. : 

Mr. Speaker, this brief account will 
give the House some idea of what one 
person has managed to do in her life- 
time to bring greetings, kind words of 
encouragement, cheer, joy, and happi- 
ness to invalids and others who are too 
seldom remembered by this busy, selfish 
world. Only those folks who have re- 
ceived her greetings or have been in- 
valids can really appreciate the wonder- 
ful and unselfish work done over the 
years by’ Mary Christmas. Now that 
Mary herself is bedridden, we certainly 
should take time to remember her and 
to wish her a speedy and complete re- 
covery. For folks such as Mary Christ- 
mas, having done God’s work during her 
life, will be remembered by Him here on 
earth and in the life hereafter. 





Ninety-six Years of Community Service 
for Newspaper 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am including an article that 
appeared in a country newspaper in my 
district, the Enterprise-Chronicle of 
Burlingame, Kans, This paper has been 
published for 96 years. The article 
covers a considerable share of our State’s 
history. The Chronicle has been influ- 
ential in the development of our State. 

The Enterprise-Chronicle this week be- 
gins its 97th volume—or 96 years of public 
service for the Osage County Chronicle which 
was later merged with the Burlingame En- 
terprise. The original newspaper_was founded 
‘by Marshall M. Murdock who sold out in 
Burlingame to move other printing equip- 
ment by teams and wagons overland to the 
budding community of Wichita, not yet 
served by a railroad. 

Marshall Murdock was one of the colorful 
men of the old West who was destined to 
shape the future of Kansas by way of the 
printed word while others brought law and 
order to the prairies punctuated by gunfire. 
Burlingame’s first publisher had two sons, 
Marcellus and Victor, who followed in their 
father’s Wichita newspaper, the Wichita 
Eagle. Marcellus is present publisher; Vic- 
tor died a few years ago. 

Burlingame, too, had a newpaper before it 
had araiiroad. Printing equipment 96 years 
ago would not suffice in these modern times 
as the type was set by hand, presses powered 
with a foot treadle and drinking water was 
no doubt carried by the bucketful from a 
community well. 

The slavery question put Kansas in line 
with the North. The Osage County Chron- 
icle, established in 1863, was accomplished 
during the War Between the States and there 
‘were many other blazing issues at that time. 
Kansas had achieved statehood in 1861 only 
3 years after Burlingame was reorganized on 
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the grounds once known as Council City. 
Settlement was moving westward in Kansas 
as cattlemen struggled with homesteaders 
and sheepmen who were fencing off free 
range for the purpose of cultivation. 

Like the newspapers which were springing 
up in promising communities with a job 
press and a shirttail full of type, home- 
steaders cut farms in the sod with walking 
plows and a team of horses or oxen. Seed 
and a few provisions were brought in coy- 
ered wagons from farther east and the wag- 
ons usually had a crate or two of chickens 
plus a few milk cows following. 

Settlements were formed in colonies by 
Mennonites, Bohemians, Russians, Swedes, 
Germans, and the Negro settlement of Nico- 
demus in Graham County which later be- 
came famous for its Emancipation Day cele- 
brations in a grove of trees. National dif- 
ferences of the old country were left there. 
They were left behind in the new land 
plagued by Indian raids, prairie fires, rattle- 
snakes, and windstorms. There was little 
communication between colonies but they 
met man to man in communities and 
learned to read the same local newspapers 
wherever they were provided by long-suffer- 
ing, outspoken editors of that day. 

Cyrus became a popular name for babies 
as the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way began to reach across the Flint Hills 
into buffalo grass under the able direction 
of Cyrus Holladay. Perhaps farm folk named 
a baby Cyrus because of the new reaper 
invented by Cyrus McCormick because the 
back-breaking task of cutting wheat was 
made possible by a new machine which cut 
and bound the crop in a single operation. 

Burlingame’s Osage County Chronicle also 
witnessed the change in transportation as 
wagons passed through this community 
toward the silver mines of Colorado when 
Pikes Peak was a “hole in the ground” or 
the promise of gold wealth in California. 
The Old Santa Fe Trail was gouged deep by 
the wagons of homesteaders, fortune hunt- 
ers, and buffalo hunters when three forts— 
Fort Dodge, Fort Hays, and Fort Wallace— 
were being established to protect settlers 
from the lawless element: as well as Indians 
who stubbornly refused to give up their 
hunting grounds. *. 

Time marches on and feeling ran high in 
selecting communities as official county seats. 
Osage County was no exception. Open war- 
fare almost broke out when the community 
possessing the courthouse was approached for 
removal of records to a preferable location 
near the center of the county. Another 
county in Kansas give 36 sections of land to 
the county north of it to hold to a strategic 
center. A northwest Kansas county moved 
the records under cover of darkness to ac- 
complish the task without force of guns. 
Echoing public sentiment were the’ news- 
papers, quite frequently two in a town and 
both enjoying such freedom in print that 
rascals were called rascals and thieves were 
thieves. The editors paid little attention to 
advertising as a nominal subscription fee— 
in cash or produce—was sufficient to buy a 
cow, a few pigs and garden seed to put food 
on the table and clothes on the family. 

The turn of the century found homestead- 
ers well entrenched on the land, black smoke 
boiling from the “iron horse” on the plains 
and a few factories in operation. Taxes were 
hardly felt as rural schoolhouse doors were 
opened to the overgrown teenage boys who 
had missed educational advantages in their 
younger years, and to the little tykes who 
were able to walk, 

Wheat harvest progressed from binding and 
shocking to header crews and the newspapers 
carried detailed accounts of big crops which 
developed a migration of men from across 
the country to make up crews for any farmer 
who needed the help on a basis of barter with 
regard to the crop and the price of grain. 
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This was perhaps Kansas’ early labor troubles 
as some of the hands were inclined to pad the 
price of their services when they couldn't tell 
the difference between the breeching and a 
bridle. There were those referred to as 
IWW’s—officially, International Workers of 
the World—but it became evident that these 
workers were not only lacking in effort, they 
were trouble makers not too different from 
the labor hoodlums of modern times. The 
term IWW was made to mean other things 
such as “I won’t work” and “I want whisky.” 

Transportation was changing on the 
Kansas scene as travel on the Old Santa 
Fe Trail gave way to chugging locomotives. 
The Santa Fe Railway followed the general 
direction of the Santa Fe Trail but the only 


crossing of the two were at historic Switz-: 


ler Creek in Burlingame. Diagonal roads 
were abandoned as section lines were 
marked in criss-cross pattern and the State 
provided legal procedure to open roads to 
give access to all farms without trespassing 
on private property. 

._ The horseless carriage appeared on the 
prairie perhaps equally as quick as they did 
on the street of Eastern cities. The indus- 
trial age was being felt in the newspapers as 
the Linotype was proving to be a practical 
invention for the larger newspapers. These 
were not the first typesetting machines but 
they were the most practical approach to 
relief of hand compositors perched on high 
stools day in and day out. Linotypes in- 
creased the cost of production and news- 
paper advertising was becoming an important 
field to retail services which could and did 
provide income for even the smaller shops 
to join the march of industry. 

Not many could afford the first automo- 
biles—and those who could afford them were 
prone to lack mechanical skill to keep them 
operating. Even the short drives were ac- 
companied by such discouraging things as 
flat tires, running out of gas, sandy roads, 
and high centers—not to mention all de- 
grees of engine trouble. 

Fixing a flat was relatively simple; a tubu- 
lar box of patching materials would repair 
the usual puncture and a blowout resulted 
in pulling of the tire and riding on the rim 
back to town. Lack of gas at first was quite 
serious as it was a rare item among farmers. 
Kerosene was used in lamps of that time but 
the cheaper fuel would not function in an 
automobile unless it was first warmed up on 
gasoline. Sandy spots on country roads were 
traps comparable to Tanglefoot of that area 
to catch and hold flies. Once the car bogged 
down in sand, the high-pressure ties threw 
sand like a frantic gopher until there was no 
traction at all. The best way out was to lay 
brush, weeds (sometimes a fence post) or a 
blanket under the rear wheels. High centers 
were not actually high but wagon wheels cut 
ruts deeper into the ground than the under- 
part of the car, high as it was in early models. 
The car would ride the middle ridge until 
the tires were suspended in the air. 

The early makes of cars in Kansas were: 
Brush, Maxwell, Popehartford, Overland, 
Buick, and Ford. If there was any copied 
design, it resembled horse-drawn vehicles 
rather than that of another automobile. 
Speed was governed by the condition of the 
ungraded roads and a smooth stretch might 
allow 25 miles per hour estimated. It was 
a timeworn phrase of the times when a 
team and buggy passed a stalled auto for a 
person in the buggy to say, “Get a hoss.” 

Besides creating a great industry for the 
Nation as a whole, the automobile added new 
businesses in every community the size of 
There were car 


Highways were improved as the cars were 
made faster, providing em t that 
would not have been possible without the 
horseless carriage. 
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The newspapers, like all other industries 
today are geared to the automobile although, 
from the reader’s standpoint, the printed 
word remains pretty much the same. It 
moves the people to focus their attention on 
the basic welfare of mankind—looking back- 
ward momentarily now and then to make 
comparisons in anticipation of the future. 
Ninety-six years, the period spanned by the 
Osage County Chronicle, has witnessed some 
important changes in the ups and downs of 
Burlingame. 

In some respects our democratic system 
has failed to make the most of the heritage 
handed down by the pioneers who first 
turned the sod. The people, as voters, have 
allowed Government officials to become soft 
toward ruthless connivers for power among 
labor leaders. The IWW’s were panty-waist 
dreamers compared with those who hide be- 
hind the fifth amendment but strike fear 
into the hearts of honest laborers under the 
cover of darkness. 

An overgenerous Government has made 
weaklings out of laborers by allowing them 
to feed well at the welfare trough when they 
might have had the pride of providing for 
themselves through their own efforts. We 
have permitted our military services to give 
recognition to goldbrickers and one branch 
of the service to resent the efforts of another. 

Child labor laws have gone too far when 
it is next to impossible to teach a teenager 
good work habits allowing a child to use his 
mind and hands in coordination to prepare 
himself for adulthood. The juvenile delin- 
quency problem would quickly disappear if 
the juveniles had job opportunities in keep- 
ing with their physical development. Far 
more dangerous than a piece of industrial 
machinery is the high-powered automobile 
placed in the hands of an inexperienced 
teenager. 

High taxes cannot be blamed entirely on 
our public officials. Perhaps those public 
Officials have been taught by the voters to 
seek the popular side of every issue and the 
middle of the fence on debatable issues. 
There was a time within the past 96 years 
when a politician would seek a direct course 
in government to remain free from cam- 
paign, industrial or labor obligations. He 
was a statesman as stalwart as the pioneer 
following a walking plow—with a steady eye 
and a firm grip. All was not success with 
those statesmen but, failing, they backed 
away for a better look and returned with a 
renewed vigor that put wrong things right 
and the populace got the benefit. 

There are times when security is important 
and it may be needed only as a temporary 
measure but, for the Government to provide 
security from the cradle to the grave, robs 
the individual of rights that should be his— 
the right to meet his obligations as a man 
and a member of a free society. 

In spite of errors of the past, it is not too 
late to correct events in the future. Voters 
need to take a long, awesome look at the 
present and, understanding what they see, 
start the wheels of justice and fairplay for 
all, We, as voters, need to back our politi- 
cians against their circular fences and let 
them know that we will reclaim the right to 
govern by secret ballot and have our political 
desires put into practice by representative 
government on all levels. 

Looking at the governments of the globe, 
mone are more practical than ours—none 
offer as much for the dignity of man. It has 
stood the tests of time—pressures from with- 
in and without; whether it was a Teapot 
Dome scandal or the greedy fangs of aggres- 
sor nations, this Nation has emerged stronger 
in the concepts of right. The past 96 years 
should provide strength to overcome indi- 
vidual and collective shortcomings, This 
can be the heritage of this generation for 
the next 96 years. 
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An Oregon Mother Looks at Khrushchev’s 
Visit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, for her 
many worthy civic activities and for her 
meritorious performance as a mother 
and a wife, Mrs, H. P. Bosworth, Jr., of 
Medford, Oreg., was named Oregon 
Mother of the Year not long ago. 

Under unanimous consent I am in- 
cluding a copy of a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State, mailed to him on August 
28. This letter is an example of her 
honest and intelligent concern about 
peace in the world: 

MEpFoRD, OREG., August 28, 1959. 
The Honorable CurisTIAn A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State, 
State Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Herter: I truly believe that the 
visit of. Mr. Khrushchev to our country is 
a step toward peace. It is hoped that he and 
President Eisenhower can make great prog- 
ress for nuclear and general disarmament. 
But, if these two do arrive at agreements, 
will the people of the United States stand 
behind our President? In a democracy, uni- 
versal support comes through arduous ef- 
fort and often slowly. Let us not be over- 
confident as the way to peace is a narrower 
path than the newspaper headlines would 
lead us to believe. 

It occurs to me Congress could make a 
great contribution if it were not to adjourn 
before his visit. A full dress performance of 
the U.S. Congress at work could show Mr. 
Khrushchev how elected representatives of 
a free people can debate and make foreign 
policy. The demonstration would be com- 
plete if the great number of lay organiza- 
tions interested in politics and peace, par- 
ticularly, were on hand to testify. The issue 
for debate would have to be properly chosen 
and presented to enhance the prestige of 
Congress and democracy in general. The 
indirect method could bring about greater 
change in Mr. Khrushchev’s ideas and per- 
ception about democracy than all the co- 
ercion and threats of our atom bomb 
rattling and it would be hoped that he, in 
turn, would not even for propaganda, 
threaten us. If the climate is peaceful 
there can be some change of heart and mod- 
ern psychology theorizes that a sense of 
threat actually hinders perception and 
change. 

The issues to be presented at such a full 
dress performance could be a debate on 
how Congress will set up an adequate study 
of fall-out from bomb testing and from the 
“peaceful atom”; or a debate on how to 
strengthen the United Nations and the 
United Nations Police Force in order to per- 
mit general massive disarmament; or a sec- 
ond performance of the debate on the issues 
concerning the Mutual Security Authoriza- 
tion of last July. This last issue is of such 
scope that it could show how interdepend- 
ence between nations has grown from politi- 
cal and military interdependence to the 
present acceptance of economic interdepend- 
ence. In this manner, Mr. Khrushchev 
would see that U.S. foreign economic aid is 
the of a progress that could lead 
to a Summit Conference urging joint inter- 
national efforts to abolish proverty. 

What I really want to say is that the tre- 
mendous amount of work for peace by Con- 
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gress, citizens and organizations like the 
Council ef Ohurches, American Friends 
Service Committee, International League for 
Peace and Freedom, and the League of 
Women Veters, must be presented to coun- 
ter-balance the pentagen, munitions, and 
military budget. This visit is an opportu- 
nity to use the United States’ position of 
strength and reputation for morality, to ac- 
quire supporé for peace proposals and 
strengthening the United Nations as a means 
of carrying out these prepesals. The hour 
is late for such a suggestion but from this, 
some development may oceur that will bring 
greater hope for peace. 


Very truly yours, 
Marre M. BosworrtH, 


Mrs, H. P. BosworrH, Jr. 
MEDFORD, OREG. 





Twentieth Anniversary of Nazi-Commu- 
nist Attack Upon Poland and Upcoming 
Khrushchev Visit to United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA e 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Mr. Jozef Mlot-Mroz, 
president, Anti-Communist Confedera- 
tion of Polish Freedom Fighters in 
U.S.A., dated September 1, 1959, as well 
as two open letters by Mr. Miot-Mroz 
to the President of the United States, 
one dated August 2, 1959, and the second 
dated August 13, 1959: 

Z.P.W.P., INc., 
ANTI-COMMUNIST CONFEDERATION 
OF POLISH FREEDOM FIGHTERS, 
Salem, Mass., September 1, 1959. 
To the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In the name of the Committee 
to Commemmorate 20th Anniversary of Po- 
land’s Invasion and also in the name of the 
Anti-Communist Confederation of Polish 
Freedom Fighters in US.A., I am forward- 
ing to the members of the Senate commit- 
tee and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution which was passed on 
occasion of the 20th anniversary of the 
treacherous Nazi-Communist attack upon 
Poland. 

I take the liberty of enclosing two copies 
of open letters, which I am sending to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in connection with the un- 
fortunate invitation to the United States of 
Khrushchev, executioner and tyrant of cap- 
tive subjugated nations. As I affirmed in 
them, for 7 days before the coming arrival 


_ of Khrushchev to the United States of Amer- 


ica—I.am starting a hunger strike of dry 
starvation and I will continue it if need be 
to total sacrifice of my life. 
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everything in your power to bring about the 
desired effect. 


President, Anti-Communist Confeder- 
ation of Polish Freedom Fighters in 
U.S.A. 

RESOLUTION OF Com™MrITTEE To COMMEMORATE 
20TH ANNIVERSARY OF POLAND’S INVASION, 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1959 


September 1 will mark the 20th anniver- 
sary of Hitler’s most hideous and tragic at- 
tack on Poland. That day was the begin- 
ning of the worst war in the history of all 
mankind. At dawn on September 1, 1939, 
Nazi planes and the falling bombs awakened 
Poland and enveloped her in an artillery fire. 
Civilized world was aghast. 

Yet, at dawn for the beginning of this 
tragedy one must look back a few days prior 
to this day, viz, August 27, 1939, when Hitler 
extended his blood-drenched hand to Russia 
and signed a ignominious Ribbentrop-Molo- 
tov pact. 

However, much greater crime was com- 
mitted on September 17, 1939, when the 
Soviet Army crossed the Polish border and 
dealt a treacherous blow by stabbing Poland 
in her back. 

The bloody echo of that September 1939, 
lives on in the world with its fruit: Yalta, 
and final enslavement of Poland and the 
other subjugated nations, which are still held 
in captivity. 

Step by step communism is conquering 
nations. It is horrible to realize that on 
this 20th anniversary of September 1939 
when the fettered Polish nation looks up 
with hope to America—at this very mo- 
ment—Khrushchey, the international mur- 
derer, the blood-thirsty executioner of Pol- 
and and other conquered nations is invited 
to the United States by President Eisenhower. 

Pilled with indignation the Poles of Amer- 
ica demonstrate their opposition to dia- 
bolical communism and we condemn this 
new perfidious Khrushchev-Eisenhower pact. 

Therefore, in the name of the Americans of 
Polish heritage the committee commemorat- 
ing the 20th anniversary of invasion of Pol- 
and appeal to the U.S. Government to repair 
the wrongs inflicted upon the Polish nation 
and the other captive nations who look to- 
ward America, champion of liberty, as their 
only hope. 

We commend and congratulate the Hon- 
orable U.S. Congress for adjourning at this 
time. We appeal to you, statesmen of the 
United States of America to ignore complete- 
ly the visit of the Murderer Khrushchev. 

We Americans should remember Khrush- 
chev’s threat to us when he said: “We will 
bury you.” And we should remember that 
as long as the spirit of opposition lives in 
the captive nations, so long can America 
count on a final victory and triumph of 
justice. 

May this 20th anniversary of that tragic 
September awaken the conscience and heart 
of the Americans. Americans, your actions 
ought to be directed toward the liberation 
of these captive nations. 

War with communism is a must of the 
present moment. Hand olasping with the 
tyrant and executioner Khrushchev is noth- 
ing but a nail for the cross of the subjugated 
nations, Poland among them, and grave for 
the powerful American Nation. 

Wake up America, teday. For tomorrow 
may be too late. 

For the committee: 

Rt. Rev. L. A. Smcora, P.A. 
JOZEF Muiot-Mroz, 
JOHN J. TWaros, 
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Oren LETTER 


ZP.WP., Inc., 
ANTI-COMMUNIST OONFEDERATION 
oF POLISH FREEDOM 
FPicuHTERS In U8.A.,, 
Salem, Mass., August 2, 1959. 

To the Present oF THE UNITED SrarTes or 

America, Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The bondage of the 
enslaved nations of central Europe is one of 
the reasons causing the international con- 
flict and the real reason for failure of bring- 
ing about world peace. As long as the en- 
slaved people will be forbidden to decide 
about their own fate, so long will last the 
great war tension in the world. Such was 
the opinion of the world and that of you, 
Mr. President, Just a few months ago. 

Your statements on behalf of the enslaved 
nations at different times, especially your 
proclamation of the Week of the Gaptive 
Nations was an assurance that the miracle 
of obtaining freedom for these nations, 
among which is found Poland, must and 
should come from the West. 

Unfortunately, the news, radio, and tele- 
vision announcers for the past few days re- 
mark about the cordial invitation extended 
to Khrushchev to visit the United States. 
This invitation breaks up the hope of the 
Polish as well as other nations enslaved 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Just at the moment when the Polish peo- 
ple are preparing to celebrate the 20th anni- 
versary of losing their freedom, when 
Khrushchev wishes to succeed in breaking 
up this feeling of hope, the eyes of Poland 
are turned to the United States of America 
with the hope that it will become their de- 
fender. To confirm this we see no better 
picture than the hearty welcome of Vice 
President Nrxon in Poland. 

That is why the visit of Mr. Khrushchey 
in the United States of America will be a 
vivid expression of breaking up the hopes of 
the people as well as the nail added to the 
coffin of Poland. ‘The hearty handshake 
with the murderer Khrushchev, the smiles 
of both leaders will naturally break up the 
spirit and morale of the people of central 
Europe and certainly will rule out any 
American doing in obtaining their peace and 
freedom. 

Therefore, as the president of the Anti- 
Communist Confederation of Polish Free- 
dom Fighters in U.S.A., I permit myself, on 
behalf of the organization, to ask you, Mr. 
President, not to invite Mr. Khrushchev to 
the United States of America. 

We, the people of Poland, found in alf 
parts of the world, betrayed at Yalta, be- 
grudged a native land—loyal to God and 
country, beg of you: 

It is not proper and permissible to invite 
Mr. Khrushchev to the United States of 
America to break up the spirit and hope of 
the enslaved nations, to go into partnership 
with communism, the menace of the 20th 
century, it is not permissible to join in any 
work for the coexistence of communism: 

It is therefore our duty to safeguard the 
enslaved nations and bring forth their day 
of freedom, we must bar the way of com- 
munism in their plans of possessing the en- 
tire world, embedding within them the com- 
munistic ideas, ideas which crippled and de- 
stroy the health of the nations. 

Only on sound principles will grow up an 
idea of freedom among the enslaved nations 
and upon such principles will there evolve 
@ stable world peace and once again will 
return the peace and happiness for which 
American people yearn. 

These are our pleas which we send to the 
leaders of the American people. 
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We, the Polish people of America do not 
wish that Mr. Khrushchev be invited to the 
United States of America. If necessary I 
will give my life on the altar for the love 
and freedom of Poland. 

Seven days before the arrival of Khru- 
shchev to the United States of America and 
in defense of freedom I will go on strike of 
dry starvation and continue it until I offer 
my life for my country and freedom. 

With respect, 
, JozEF MLot-Mroz, 
Anti-Communist Confederation of Pol- 
ish Freedom Fighters in U.S.A. 


SECOND OPEN LETTER 
Z. P. W. P., INc., 
ANTI-COMMUNIST CONFEDERATION 
OF POLISH FREEDOM FIGHTERS, 
Salem, Mass., August 13,1959. 
To PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, DwiGHt D. EISENHOWER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The sun of freedom 
shines the same to all countries, and we 
must understand the meaning of this motto. 
Their will be no peace at home where harm 
and misfortune is brought about to our 
neighbor and friend. Therefore your friend- 
ly clasp with Khrushchev, the Poles may well 
compare to the Ribbentrop-Molotow pact of 
1939, when symbols of communism, nazism, 
and fascism embedded itself in the hearts 
of Poland. 

The President of the United States of Amer- 
ica should consider that those who now are 
the enemies of God are also our enemies and 
therefore there should be no talk or even 
thought of cooperation and unity. 


The invitation of Khrushchev to the 


United States of America brought about an 
unfavorable reaction in Congress. The bill 
of Congressman Lane, who demands public 
opinion on inviting Khrushchev here, is the 
voice of a wise and intelligent politic as well 
as a defender of enslaved peoples. 

President Eisenhower should be convinced 
and aware that communistic Khrushchev 
through his visit is trying to ease the ten- 
sion and probably the carefulness of the 
American people and in this way built up a 
cradle of peace and bring about an initia- 
tive of communistic politics. 

Through his visit Khrushchev is trying 
to lower the morale of the people as well 
as their desire of courage and firmness in 
opposition to communistic designs. 

The psychological approach for many years 
taken step by step was a success for Khru- 
shchev, and the last resort an invitation to 
the communistic leader to visit the United 
States of America is the most unfortunate 
step in the career of the great fighter, 
leader, and politic, our President—Mr. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

President Eisenhower must remember that 
Khrushchev is a murderer who with cold 
blood sacrificed the lives of millions of inno- 
cent people just to build up communism. 
To Khrushchey a human being is nothing 
more than an animal, a machine, less valu- 
able than modern invented apparatus. 
Therefore this human being, machine, must 
be sacrificed for the victory of communistic 
ideas. : 

Khrushchev admits that there is no God, 
he laughs at our feelings and beliefs, he 
laughs at the American slogan “We trust in 
God.” Just as Governor Harriman admitted, 
Khrushchev is more dangerous than Stalin. 

Khrushchev attempts to possess the world 
by epitaphs. The first being to force the West 
to admit the up-to-date communistic ideas 
of capture, thus to liquidate cold war. 
Second to bring about communistic revolts 
in.Asia, Africa, and Latin America, Third 
the gradual overcome of Western and 
complete preparation to rule the whole world. 
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The fourth to break down the carefulness 
and the morale of the American politics dur- 
ing his penetrations into the various coun- 
tries, that is why Khrushchev so willingly 
accepts the American invitation. 

The invitation is also a sign of our agree- 

ment to the continuation of the sufferings of 
the millions of people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 
It is wrong to believe that Kremlin has 
changed its tactics in reference to politics 
and that in the future it promises to live in 
accordance with the different pacts made. 
The Soviets only wish to have peace as men- 
tioned by His Eminence Cardinal Cushing, a 
peace that will give them entire possession of 
the entire world, and each word of Khru- 
shchev is only an empty phrase. Therefore 
there can be no talk of real peace without 
freedom granted to the enslaved nations. 

O, misery, to this fire of enslavement be- 
hind the Iron Curtain President Eisenhower 
inviting Khrushchev added fuel, therefore 
further comments are fruitless. 

Therefore I call to the conscience of all 
Americans: America awake, the Red curtain 
enfolds you, and the fire of enslavement 
awaits thee, and you with your Ike dream 
only of your happiness and success and 
peace, dream only of clear skies and eternal 
fairness. Awake America, before it is too 
late. Khrushchey told you: “We will bury 
you.” This threat can hold only one moral 
for us: Wake up America—facing Commu- 
nist danger. 

That is why President Eisenhower has no 
authority to invite and entertain Khru- 
shchev and he cannot confer with him for as 
history teaches us every such conference is 
a victory for communism and defeat for 
freedom. ‘This was affirmed by no one else 
but Khrushchev who stated that he places 
the victory of communism above freedom 
and peace. Khrushchev has the ability and 
slyness of a fox. 

That is why in the name of the Polish peo- 
ple in this country and in all other coun- 
tries Iam not begging for grace or alms but 
for that what is just and ours. Poland is an 
Alpha and Omega of happenings in the world. 
Help Poland America, it was betrayed by you, 
it is your duty. Helping the suffering na- 
tions you defend the future and success of 
your own country. 

The kingdom of this world suffers now, 
and you wish entertain the greatest enemy 
of peace. Be ashamed, America. 

As protest I feel that I must use the only 
alternative left. As I have stated in my 
first letter to the President, 7 days before 
the arrival of Khrushchev I will go on a hun- 
gry strike and I will not break it even if I 
have to give my life on the altar as a sacri- 
fice for the love of my country. 

Even though some will consider this a 
foolish idea, that will not hinder any of 
my intentions. Only this way and in the 
face of opposition and foolishness my dem- 
onstration is a protest of the feelings of the 
enslaved nations and the sacrifice of my life 
is nothing compared to the sufferings of the 
millions of murdered and being murdered in 
the communistic. regime. 

I place forth the.call of all those who are 
still suffering in defense of their own coun- 
try, for they cannot do so themselves. I 
speak on behalf of those murdered by the 
Communists, the Americans who gave their 
lives in Korea, and those still alive in com- 
munistic prisons, I believe in the justice of 
truth for which I will sacrifice everything, 


even that what is the dearest worldly hap- 


piness, health, and life. 

My protest in the form of a hunger strike, 
let it be a verdict for Khrushchev and warn- 
ing to America. My death on the altar of 
sacrifice for the love of country may it be 
an awakening of the Americans who in lux- 
ury and success forget the suffering of others 
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especially the enslaved nations among which 
is Poland. 
With respect, 
Jozer MLoT-Mroz, 
President, Anti-Communist Confed- 
eration of Polish Freedom Fight- 
ers in U.S.A, 





Is Lao Attack a Magnificent Deception 
by Moscow? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the following analysis by Miss Mar- 
guerite Higgins, one of America’s most 
distinguished journalists, is self-explan-~ 
atory, and I am delighted to call it to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

[From the Chicago (Ill.) Sun-Times, Sept. 
7, 1959] 


Is Lao ATTACK A MAGNIFICENT DECEPTION 
BY Moscow? 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON.—It is not just India that is 
running out of other cheeks to turn to the 
Communist bloc. 

The United States is having troubles, too, 
along this line. In its anxiety not to ‘mar 
the atmosphere” of the September visit to 
the United States of Soviet Prime Minister 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, many U.S. officials 
have been busily looking the other way and 
generally minimizing the Kremlin’s possible 
connection with the current unpleasantness 
created by Communist aggressions in Laos 
and elsewhere in the Far East. 

Right after the Khrushchev visit was an- 
nounced, for instance, a remarkable new 
theory grew up to account for the Commu- 
nist activities in the Far East. The attacks 
in Laos, it was rationalized, were Peiping’s 
way of showing its displeasure over Khru- 
shchev’s forthcoming meeting with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and its impatience over any 
efforts of this kind to really reduce interna- 
tional tension. 

In other words the Peiping-Hanoi axis 
was, in this case, openly acting against the 
policies being followed by Moscow. 

There are a number of very large holes in 
that theory. 

First of all, although the world little no- 
ticed, at the time the Peiping-directed at- 
tacks against Laos were clearly showing the 
marks of a planned military campaign con- 
siderably before the date when the exchange 
of visits between Mr. Eisenhower and Khru- 
shchev were finally announced. 

Even for the Communists, who keep their 
expeditionary forces in excellent trim, the 
primitive mountainous terrain of Laos pre- 
sents great problems. You do not decide 
1 day to send in troops backed by artillery 
and dispatch them the next. It is more in 
the nature of a month or 2, or even 3. 

Also, because of the Communist tactics of 
camoufiaging all aggression as so-called civil 
war, the planning has to be particularly 
careful so that the pretense can be believed. 


TRAINING PROCEDURE 


To illustrate: The Pathet Lao forces al- 
legédly “rebelling” against the Royal Lao 
Government have almost totally received 
their training in Red China or Communist 


Vietnam, That is standard Communist op- 
’ 
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erational procedure. In Korea the army that 
led the first attacks in 1950 was largely 
trained in the Soviet Union. 

Thus the first Communist tank drivers we 
captured at the front could speak only Rus- 
sian although they were oriental in appear- 
ance and could claim remote Korean an- 
cestry. Indeed the first such prisoner inter- 
viewed by this correspondent during the 
war in Korea said he had received combat 
experience in Stalingrad. 

But in a small war, as in Laos, much finer 
attention to detail is required. Thus to 
maintain the pretense it is necessary to make 
sure that some of the “rebel” troops attack- 
ing the Lao border provinces of Sam 
Neua and Phong Saly possess some notion of 
the local dialect. And that takes careful 
planning in the disposition of forces. 

So it is vital to note that the first phase 
of the present crisis was underway in Sam 
Neua and Phong Saly by July 15, long before 
Peiping could have become piqued about 
Khrushchev's visit to Washington because at 
the time Khrushchev could not be sure of 
the matter himself. 


HO CHI MINH’S VISIT TO MOSCOW 


Another crucial and little noted fact was 
the visit to Moscow in July and August of 
Communist Vietnam’s leader Ho Chi Minh. 

Isn't it a bit hard to believe that Commu- 
nist leader Ho, whose victory at Dienbienphu 
would have been utterly impossible without 
Molotov trucks, Soviet artillery and auto- 
matic weapons, failed to explain and clear 
the Communist military excursions into Lads 
being wafted at that precise time from his 
own military sanctuary? 

Moscow may not have instigated the ag- 
gressions. But is it logical to suppose that 
Khrushchev is so devoid of influence over 
Peiping and Hanoi that Moscow could not 
bring the crisis te an end if it really wanted 
to? 

Or is the real truth that Moscow is prepe- 
trating a most magnificent deception? 

It isn’t an old Russian proverb, but it’s a 
frequent human tactic to engage the home- 
owner in pleasant conversation in the parlor 
while an accomplice enters through the back 
door to steal the silver. 


A BACK-DOOR STEAL? 


Is it possible that Moscow and Peiping 
hoped that the United States would be so 
intent on making a “success” of the Khru- 
shchev visit as to let the Communists steal 
the Lao silver while the Soviet leader 
was being entertained in the Washington 
parlor? 

The Lao appeal to the United Nations 
made it impossible of course for the United 
States either to stand silently by or hope 
that the crisis would go away of itself. 

But Ehrushchev's forthcoming trip does 
offer the chance to make it plain that the 
United States cannot long be fooled by pro- 
testations of peaceful coexistence in the West 
so long as they are accompanied by war 
drums in the East. 

It may be true that Khrushchev is toying 
with the theory that after the death of John 
Foster Dulles the United States began turn- 
ing into a soft touch. All the more reason 
to disabuse him quickly for this could be 
the most dangerous “misconception” of all. 





Instead of Taxes 
EXTENSION OF RSMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
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the Recorp, I include therein an address 
by Willis E. Stone, entitled “Instead of 
Taxes.” This is in support of my House 
Joint Resolution 23: 

INSTEAD OF TAXES 


(Speech by Willis E. Stone, chairman, Na- 
tional Committee for Economic Freedom, 
delivered in the Scottish Rite Temple, 
Sept. 8, 1959, in Portland, Oreg., before 
members of Scottish Rite and their 
friends) 


Friends, your illustrious order has given 
America some of its greatest leaders who 
faced in their time much the same problem 
which confronts us today. George Wash- 
ington, Paul Revere, Benjamin Franklin, and 
many other Masons of colonial times 
achieved everlasting fame by solving the tax 
problem which confronted them. They 
were required to use more drastic means than 
is necessary naw. 

Basically, the same tax problem to con- 
front the colonists is now tearing our con- 
stitutional forms apart. The details are 
djfferent, but the fundamentals remain the 
same. If we have the wit and the wisdom 
to apply the same principles the Founding 
Pathers applied we will find that we can 
solve the present day problem with equal ef- 
fectiveness. 

First, let us appraise the dimensions of 
our problem. In the foreign field it appears 
that the American taxpayers, who have never 
known military defeat, have been com- 
pelled to pay more treasure into the coffers 
of foreign powers than all the vanquished 
people in history have paid to their con- 
querors. 

On the domestic scene the bureaucratic 
conquest of the American taxpayer is fan- 
tastic. More than 700 Federai corporate ac- 
tivities, existing without the slightest pre- 
tense of constitutional authority, ride the 
backs of the American people as interest 
free, dividend free, rent free, cost free, tax 
free competitors of taxpaying producers and 
consumers. 

Most people recall that our Constitution 
was designed to prevent this conquest, but 
the tax collectors keep us much too busy 
earning enough to satisfy their demands to 
know much about the details of what has 
happened, how or why. Assuming that the 
function of government is the protection of 
life and property, we have paid little heed 
to the enormous conquest of our land by 
Federal agencies. 

To get a comprehensive view of this phase 
of the problem, let us turn to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Organizational Manual and see 
what some of the Federal agencies have to 
say about themselves. 

On page 221 of the 1958-59 issue of this 
manual the Interior Department describes 
its vast empire by asserting that it has cus- 
tody of 750 million acres of land. Thus this 
single agency claims to have jurisdiction 
over 32.3 percent of the total land and water 
area of the United States and all of its 
territories and possessions. 

On page 254 of the same manual the 
Forest Service claims that it administers 
about 188 million acres. This acreage equals 
8.1 percent of the total land and water area 
of the United States and all its territories 
and possessions. 

This cities the landholdings of but 2 
of the more than 700 Federal agencies which 
have in some way invaded private enterprise. 
This by no means is all the landholdings 
in the hands of such agencies, as most of 
those listed have undertaken to build landed 
estates for themselves. However, these two 
are the largest landholders, They have 
jointly taken over an area greater in extent 
than the combined land area of 25 European 
countries. These are: 

England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Portu- 
gal, Spain, France, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland, Germany, Iceland, Den- 
mark, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hun- 
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gary, Italy, Monaco, Albania, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

This constitutes quite a conquest in itself. 
Added to the other areas taken over by 
other Federal agencies, the non-tax-paying 
but tax-supported political empires come 
close to representing the majority interest in 
the United States. Practically all of this 
land should properly be privately owned and 
under State jurisdiction. The problem is 
further complicated when we realize that 
fully 20 percent of the industrial capacity 
of the Nation is located on this land, under 
the control of and operated by the Federal 
agencies on an interest free, dividend free, 
rent free, cost free, and tax free basis. This 
makes one wonder what happened to the 
American institution of “equal justice for 
all” to which we pledge our allegiance dur- 
ing each flag ceremony. 

This summary of problems has no value 
unless we are willing to utilize the informa- 
tion as the basis for the development of a 
solution. It should be readily apparent to 
everyone that the fabulous costs of these 
political empires is the primary reason for 
our high taxes. It is simple logic, then, to 
presume that by eliminating the problem of 
Federal invasion of private enterprise we 
would at the same time eliminate much of 
our tax problem. 

While the problems appear to be massive, 
and any solution necessarily complex, the 
facts indicate that all the elements which 
constitute the problems are soluble by giv- 
ing new force and effect to the original 
purposes of the Constitution. The answer 
to a few basic questions might help to clarify 
the problem, its solution, and the manner of 
its application. 

Question No. 1. What is it the Federal cor- 
porate activities do? 

Answer. These Federal agencies have in- 
vaded as active competitors almost every 
field of human vocation. 

Question No. 2. Where did these Federal 
agencies get the capital to go into business 
as competitors to private citizens? 

Answer. The American people were re- 
quired to provide the capital—an estimated 
$250 billion gathered through taxes or in- 
cluded in the national debt, for the acquisi- 
tion of the land, plants, and facilities in- 
volved. 

Question No. 3. Do these Federal corpo- 
rate activities operate with constitutional 
authority? 

Answer. No. Actually the intent and pur- 
pose of the Constitution was to guard against 
such activities being undertaken by govern- 
ment. The Federal corporate activities ex- 
ercise powers without constitutional author- 
ity, and have survived through a process of 
selective law enforcement with fosters po- 
litical violation of the spirit, intent, and 
purpose of the Constitution. 

Question No. 4. Do the Federal corporate 
acivities pay their own way? 

Answer. No. They haye made claims of 
paying their own way on occasion, but such 
claims are based upon extraordinary and 
unrealistic accounting practices which would 
not be permitted to private enterprise, and 
do not include such normal items as cost 
of space consumed, many operational costs, 
interest, dividends, and taxes. Each year 
these agencies seek additional tax dollars to 
pay their losses, underwrite their payroll, 
and administration or to finance hidden 
costs. ‘ 

Question No. 5. Do the Federal corporate 
activities assume the responsibilities under- 
taken by private enterprise? 

Answer. No. Instead of assuming normal 
operating responsibilities and supporting 
the civic interest, they demand services of 
all kinds from every level of government. 
Despite this political preference and privi- 
lege, which is contrary to our American con- 
cept of equality and justice, the Federal 
corporate activities have consistently lost 
more than $10 billion per year since 1948, 
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and in 1959 the losses are estimated to ex-~ 
ceed $19 billion. 

Question. No. 6, Isn’t it true that these 
Federal corporate activities have only been 
developed to provide us with the goods and 
services which private enterprise has failed 
or refused to provide? 

Answer. No, The contention that private 
enterprise either failed or refused to per- 
form in, any economic area has no basis in 
fact. olitical force has frequently pre- 
vented private enterprise from functioning, 
but I find no instance in which private en- 
terprise has failed to meet the challenge 
when it has been free to do so. In every 
case, without exception, private enterprise 
has demonstrated the capacity to produce 
more and better goods and services at an 
infinitely lower actual cost than any gov- 
ernmental agency has recorded. 

Unfortunately, the political empire build- 
ers are not deterred by such facts. They 
rely on political privilege rather than pro- 
ductive excellence, and seek to use the 
force of government to subdue competition 
that they may dominate their fields. 

From their vantage point of political 
preference and prestige, with easy access to 
fabulous quantities of our tax dollars, and 
with immunity from the laws which govern 
the rest of us, the Federal corporate ac- 
tivities devote themselves to expansion. 
They fight to maintain and expand their 
lush positions of power, using the wealth 
and means of the people they attack to sus- 
tain their conquest. 

Question No. 7. What can we do to con- 
trol such practices and reestablish constitu- 
tional protection for our individual proper- 
ties and enterprise? 

Answer. We can follow the pattern es- 
tablished by the Founding Fathers. They 
fashioned our Constitution, in which they 
delegated to Government a few, limited, and 
carefully designated powers. Not satisfied 
with particularizing the powers delegated, 
the first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
were added to prohibit governmental exes- 
cise of any other powers. 

The ninth amendment reads: “The enu- 
meration of the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people.” 

The 10th amendment reads: “The pow- 
ers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respective- 
ly, or to the people.” 

These stipulations are clear and concise, 
but they are not self-enforcing. They re- 
quire continuous support of informed pub- 
lic opinion to be kept in full force and ef- 
fect. They have not had this support. Lit- 
tle by little, through a long series of legis- 
lative acts, powers which the Government 
does not possess have been delegated to gov- 
ernmental agencies, authorizing various en- 
terprises. These statutes are invariably ac- 
companied by declarations of high purpose, 
and thus public resistance is lulled and pub- 
lic apathy is nourished. 

Now we become aware of the enormous 
political power which has been syphoned 
from us through this process. We are con- 
fronted with the accumulative host of po- 
litical empires which hold 40 percent of the 
land area and 20 percent of the industrial 
capacity of the Nation, and absorb more 
than half the total revenue of the Federal 
Government, directly and indirectly, to pay 
their losses and hidden costs. 

With this realization we should also un- 
derstand that we have the power to cor- 
rect the problem. We can do this by going 
back to first principles and again spelling out 
the terms of our economic freedom in the 
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erty in this manner, we can eliminate the 
taxes which sustain this bureaucratic com- 
petition against us. 

Question No. 8. What device can be used 
to obtain these objectives? 

Answer. A proposed 23d amendment to 
the Constitution has been prepared. Fifteen 
years of research and documentation has 
gone into the task of making certain that 
it is just and equitable in every detail. 
These studies have brought to light more 
than 700 Federal corporate activities, which 
have been listed in the first issue of Fact 
Sheet, which is a series of documents analyz- 
ing the activities of various Federal agen- 
cies. In the first 30 of the agencies studied, 
direct losses of more than 31 billion tax dol- 
lars have been identified. This research has 
indicated the enormous savings in govern- 
mental costs which can result from selling 
the Federal corporate activities back to the 
American people from whom they were taken. 
The savings indicated are greater than the 
total volume of individual income taxes paid 
by all the American people combined. Thus 
it follows that, by getting government out 
of competition with its own citizens, the in- 
dividual income tax collections: would no 
longer be necessary and can be repealed. 

The proposed 23d amendment designed 
to solve both the taxing and the spending 
problems, has been introduced into the 86th 
Congress by Representative Jamres B. Urr of 
California, as House Joint Resolution 23. 
It has been formally approved by the States 
of Wyoming and Texas. It provides that: 

“SECTION 1, The Government of the United 
States shall not engage in any business, pro- 
fessional, commercial, financial, or industrial 
enterprise except as specified in the Consti- 
tution, 

“Sec, 2. The Constitution or laws of any 
State, or the laws of the United States, shall 
not be subject to the terms of any foreign 
or domestic agreement which would abrogate 
this amendment. 

“Sec. 3, The activities of the U.S. Govern- 
ment which violate the intent and purposes 
of this amendment shall, within a period of 
three years from the date of the ratification 
of this amendment, be liquidated and the 
properties and facilities affected shall be 
sold. 

“Sec. 4. Three years after the ratification 
of this amendment the sixteenth article of 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States shall stand repealed and there- 
after Congress shall not levy taxes on per- 
sonal incomes, estates, and/or gifts.” 

Question No. 9. What is the process for 
adding this amendment to the Constitution? 

Answer. According to the fifth article of 
the Constitution, two-thirds of both Houses 
of Congress concurring can initiate the 
amendment, or, when the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States adopt a resolution iden- 
tical to that adopted by Wyoming and Texas, 
Congress will be required to call a Consti- 
tutional Convention to submit the amend- 
ment to the States for ratification. Initiat- 
ed by either method, the amendment must 
be ratified by three-quarters of the States 
to become a-part of the Constitution. 

Question No. 10. How would the properties 
and facilities of the Federal corporations be 
sold back to the American people, and how 
would this alter the costs of Government? 

Answer. Congress would make the rules 
governing the sale of the properties to the 
people, and would supervise the process. It 
is estimated that the land, buildings and 
facilities, even under the worst conditions, 
would bring better than $65 billion, all of 
which would be applied to the national debt. 
The House Government Operations Commit- 
tee estimates the Government’s investment in 
there properties to be $262 billion. We esti- 
mate a minimum return of 25 percent of 
this figure although recent sales of Govern- 
ment ; such as the synthetic rubber 
plants and property at Oak Ridge, Tenn., re- 
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turned about three times the book value. 
However, by retiring only $65 billion of the 
national debt the interest charges on this 
would save the taxpayers about $1,950 mil- 
lion in such a year as 1959. 

This would also save the amortization cost 
of paying off this portion of the national 
debt which, on a 40-year amortization basis, 
would mean the saving of another $1,625 mil- 
lion per year. 

The average annual losses of the Federal 
corporate activities has been more than $1@ 
billion per year and reached a gigantic $19 
billion in 1959. This would not have to be 
provided by the taxpayers after the prop- 
erties are sold. 

It has been estimated that more than 1 
million Federal employees are required to 
provide service to the Federal corporate ac- 
tivities, and at no cost to them, putting this 
burden on the taxpayers. With the corpo- 
rate activities sold back to the American peo- 
ple, these employees will be more gainfully 
employed by private enterprise, and thus 1 
million pay envelopes, each now containing 
an average $4,300 per year, would not have 
to be filled with our tax dollars, saving the 
taxpayers about $4,300 million per year. 

One more item. It is estimated that at 
least $3 worth of*goods, services, and facil- 
ities are required to maintain every dollar of 
payroll. On this basis, the saving of $4,300 
million in payrolls would mean a related 
saving of $12,900 million in goods, services, 
and facilities. 

Now let us add up the savings possible by 
enacting the proposed 23d amendment. 

In millions 
of dollars 
The interest which can be saved.... 1,950 
Amortization cost saved ($65 billion 
paid in 40 years) average annual 


GIN erated ay ve nth ohic Ria caleadto gees debi bavi 1,625 
Losses saved by removing the source 

CE SOE 6b cnnseechtaenittieiaandiasdantiniets 19, 000 
Payroll saved (by removing free serv- 

ices now provided the agencies)... 4,300 
Costs of goods, services, and facil- 
ities saved (estimated at 3 times 

DRG cide pittetminkdmmokouwaas 12, 900 
Total domestic savings from 

H.J. Res. 23 (1959 estimate). 39,775 


As the proposed 23d amendment would also 
prevent the taxing of the American people 
to pay tribute for foregin powers, this would 
terminate the so-called foreign aid programs 
which have produced such hatred of Ameri- 
cans around the world. The foreign grants 
and credits which would no longer be fi- 
nanced by our tax dollars amounts to about 
$5 billion per year, bringing the total poten- - 
tial savings under the proposed 23d amend- 
ment to $44,775 million. 

We can repeal individual income taxes. 
They produced, in 1959, $36,900 million leav- 
ing a surplus of $7,875 million, permitting 
repeal of estate and gift taxes which, in 1959, 
yielded $1,393 million leaving an estimated 
surplus of $6,482 million. 

Question No. 11. These billions of dollars 
are difficult to understand. Just how does 
all this affect my tax bill and my take-home 
pay, and how will it affect the Nation as a 
whole? 

Answer, The proposed 23d amendment 
would cut the cost of Government more than 
half—more than enough to offset the rev- 
enue lost through repeal of individual in- 
come taxes. This means we would not be 
required to fill out tax form No. 1040 ever 
again. None of your earnings would be 
withheld from you. Our take-home pay 
would be increased an amount equal to the 
amount we now report on tax form No. 
1040. This enormous increase in spendable 
income would not involve a change in the 
rate of pay. It would simply restore to us 
that which we have already earned. 

This increase in our take-home pay would 
permit us to buy the things we have been 
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wanting. Whether we spend it or save it, 
it still goes into trade, and would automati- 
cally increase the volume of business being 
done by the present business community by 
more than 15 percent. The corporation, ex- 
cise and other taxes on this increased vol- 
ume of business would amount to an esti- 
mated $5,100 million of new revenue for the 
Federal Government. 

Twenty percent of the Nation’s industrial 
capacity now pays no taxes. This would be 
sold back to the American people and start 
paying taxes just like other similar business 
establishments, and it is estimated these 
new sources would provide the Federal Gov- 
ernment with $3,825 million per year in 
taxes. 

Thus, the surplus identified before of 
$6,482 million added to the increased revenue 
anticipated from the present business com- 
munity of $5,100 million plus the revenue 
anticipated from the enterprises sold back 
to the people of $3,825 million would pro- 
duce a total surplus (1959 estimate) of 
$15,407 million which would absorb the 1959 
deficit of $12,900 million leaving a net sur- 
plus of (1959 estimate) of $2,507 million. 

There are other items of potential savings 
which do not appear in this tabulation, such 
as the $200 million spent by the Treasury 
Department each year to collect the indi- 
vidual income tax, the $40 million in post- 
age costs to handle the flood of mail relating 
to these taxes, and the $100 million in print- 
ing costs to print forms, booklets, and other 
items regarding income taxes. These three 
items alone total $340 million which might 
better be spent to pay off the national debt. 

All this and more can be achieved by the 
enactment of the proposed 23d amendment 
introduced into Congress by Representative 
JaMeEs B. Utt as House Joint Resolution 23, 
and already approved by both Wyoming and 
Texas. 

Then, instead of the agony of paying in- 
dividual income taxes we will enjoy the 
benefactions and incentives of economic 
freedom. 

Instead of the Federal Government operat- 
ing at an average annual deficit of $12 bil- 
lion per year, as it has these past 20 years, 
it will operate with a balanced budget and be 
able to pay off the national debt in an esti- 
mated 50 years. 

Instead of our Government -being the 
greatest pauper in history it will be returned 
to a solvent position and regain the affection 
of its citizens, and the affection of the citizen 
is the greatest asset any government can 
possibly enjoy. 

Solution of these problems at the national 


level. will contribute enormously to the solu- . 


tion of many related problems closer to us. 
Think of the advantage to every businessman 
when the threat of Federal cost-free, rent- 
free, tax-free, cutthroat competition is re- 
moved. Consider the endless benefits to 
come from a people whose genius is no longer 
restrained by political straitjackets or the 
blight of impossible taxation. 

Local tax problems will be enormously 
simplified as the Federal corporate enter- 
prises go back on local and State tax rolls 
to share the burden with the rest of us. In 
some areas this item can be enormous. For 
example,.the Federal Government agencies 
now own 48 percent of the State of Cali- 
fornia and 87 percent of the State of Nevada. 

In each State, in each city, and to each 
person, the situation differs, but in every 
instance, without exception, the economic 
freedom restored to us through the terms 
of the proposed 23d amendment means an 
infinite variety of benefactions beyond our 
capacity to imagine, just as the Constitution 
itself held advantages for us far beyond the 
dreams of those who gave it life. 

Even the conflict between labor and man- 
agement will be largely resolved by the 
amendment because it will restore to labor 
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the reward for its toil which is now being 
taken away through the withholding tax. 
This will put a greater net increase into 
the pay envelope of every American than 
any politician or any labor leader ever dared 
to promise. 

With such tremendous rewards available 
as a result of this single amendment to re- 
store economic freedom, it would seem that 
we would all support this fight for the right 
without hesitation or limit. And I would 
urge that we get at it immediately. Win- 
ston Churchill once put it this way: 

“If you will not fight for the right when 
you can easily win without bioodshed; if 
you will not fight when your victory will be 
sure and not too costly; you may come to 
the moment when you will have to fight 
with all the odds against you and only a 
precarious chance of survival.” 


Lawrence Wizard Invents Graph To Aid 
Investors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting ar- 
ticle from the Boston Daily Globe for 
September 7, 1959, which tells about a 
constituent from my home city of Law- 
rence, Mass., Mr. Sumner Gill, who in- 
vented the graph for stock market in- 
vestors. 

[From the Boston Daily Globe, Sept. 7, 1959] 


LAWRENCE WIZARD INVENTS GRAPH To AID 
INVESTORS 


(By John J. McKone) 


LAWRENCE.—As to the stock market, Sum- 
ner Gill’s friends think he really has it 
made. 

He works with a mass of financial facts 
and seasons it with a mathematical process 
he calls the “positive-negative” theory. 

People seek his advice. They stop his dad 
on the street. They come to Sumner with 
bundles of cash for investment. 

But he turns them down. 

“I’m not in the brokerage business for one 
thing,” he tells them, “and further, I don’t 
want the responsibility of anyone’s money.” 

Politely, he pushed away about $150,000 
for investment purposes within a few days. 
Frankly, he has nothing to offer except a 
graph he has just perfected to aid everyday 
investors. 

It all started when word got around that 
he was a whiz at stocks because of a for- 
mula all his own. He is a gifted mathe- 
matician. His hobby is a continuing study 
of the relationship of numbers. His for- 
mula is a profound secret. No crystal ball, 
no mumbo-jumbo; plain figures, that’s all. 

Sumner is 34, single, and a maker of maps 
for a large Boston engineering firm. He 
says he is “most happy” and you may infer 
it is from his discovery. 

He‘is a friendly man, but cagey. No close- 
ups with the camera when he displays his 
graph. He follows the advice of his counsel 
attorney Harold Meizler of Boston, who 
works with him on the possible marketing 
of his creation. 

The Lawrence man remembers two oc- 
casions when the product of his labors went 
to the profit of others because of the human 
tendency to imitate and appropriate. 
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He drew on his mathematical genius to 
create a computation chart for the taxi busi- 
ness. It was copied and is now widely used. 

Not a penny came his way 

Stock-market graphs, of course, are not 
new. But they can be vastly different. 
Sumner’s conception embraces more factual 
points of interest, yet is less complicated, he 
believes; more for use by the nonprofes- 
sionai investor. 

This positive-negative theory involves 
comparative quarterly dividends and the 
relationship of figures. That’s about as far 
as the math man cares to go in discussing 
it. It has to be admitted that stocks do be- 
have shamefully out of line with facts and 
figures sometimes, in transitory swings, 
tempered by news of the day, xs»-« 

“My graph will be a hel the average 
investor,” Sumner said. igh designed 
for him. There are some 1 illion people 
who own stocks. Many of them use hit-or- 
miss methods and they depend more upon 
what they hear. I find that being my own 
adviser works out better.’ 

Math factoring tells him far better than 
a soothsayer about the probable best future 
course of a stock, most of all maybe the time 
to sell. 

A discovery of this sort could place one 
in an awkward position, either to keep mum 
and get rich, or give it to the world. 

As to giving things to the world, Sumner 
has done that already. 

Some years ago he invented the Gill Com- 
puter and never got a dime out of it, yet 
his device is being used by the Government 
today. 

While he was at work in Washington he 
saw experienced mathematicians put in 
angles of oblique aerial photographs. He 
invented a computing chart that cut the 
figuring time to 5 seconds. 

At age 8 he amazed friends by multiplying 
several-digit numbers in a quick mental 
process. He has toyed with the magic of 
numbers and their relativity for years. 

He is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Gill, 
160 Warwick Street, attended Lincoln Prep, 
Lincoln Tech and Northeastern University. 

Gill has set in with some brokers to talk 
about his chart of stocks and methods of 
plotting. 

“People are never satisfied with a gain in 
stocks,” he says. “They always want more. 
A gain of two or three points is never enough. 
The process can go on indefinitely. Humans 
are greedy.” 
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Weapons of Freemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was with the deepest regret that I was 
forced to inform the commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mr. 
John W. Mahan, that I could not be with 
him in Los Angeles to speak before the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars’ annual con- 
vention on September 2 because of 
pressing business in the Senate. 

I had hoped to pay tribute to the 
splendid work of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and its ladies auxiliary and to pay 
particular tribute to the leadership of 
Commander in Chief Mahan, Senior 
Vice Commander Louis G. Feldmann— 
who has now been unanimously elected 
as the new commander in chief—Ted 
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Connell, the new senior vice commander, 
and Robert E. Hansen of South St. Paul, 
Minn., newly elected junior vice com- 
mander in chief. 

The leadership of these men has been 
extraordinary, and they deserve the 
congratulations of every American for 
their work in behalf of American veter- 
ans and their families, a strong national 
defense, and a vigorous community wel- 
fare program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address entitied “The 
Weapons of Freemen,” which I had pre- 
pared for delivery on September 2, 1959, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. ‘ 

There-being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WEAPONS OF FREEMEN 


Commander Mahan, officers of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, dele- 
gates and distinguished guests, it is an 
honor to be asked to address this. splendid 
group of men who have given so much for the 
country we all love, who have served our 
country overseas, and who continue to serve 
at the community, the State, and the na- 
tional level. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States and their auxiliary are a great power 
for good in this Nation of ours. I have had 
the privilege of seeing your effective efforts in 
my own State of Minnesota: I have seen the 
good work you have done for young people, 
for better, cleaner, more healthful communi- 
ties. I have watched the enthusiasm and 
vigor with which you roll up your sleeves and 
go to work on a project. In fact, in just a 
few days, one such project will be completed, 
with the dedication of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars Cancer Research Institute at the 
University of Minnesota, to stand as a symbol 
of all that is unselfish, public spirited, and 
generous among the men and women who 
make up your great and vital organization. 

I have always admired the way in which 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars has been able 
to work tirelessly and effectively in behalf 
of veterans and their dependents, and at the 
same time give leadership and impetus to 
constructive proposal to help all our people. 

So during this session, we saw your leader- 
ship working ceaselessly to secure a new Sen- 
ate Committee on Veterans Affairs—which we 
should have—and at the same time working 
for a desperately needed balance in our 
Armed Forces; for urgently needed modern- 
ization of our conventional forces, for more 
airlift and close air support, ; 

I have seen your splended commander in 
chief and my admired and respected friend 
John Mahan, giving personal leadership not 
only to the cause of improved veterans and 
widows pensions, but also to the cause of 
preventing that tragic and senseless waste 
of young lives which we Know as juvenile 
delinquency. 

I count it my great good fortune to have 
as my friend and valued consultants not only 
Jack Mahan, but also your dedicated and 
respected director of legislative affairs, 
Omar Ketchum, the officers of the Minne- 
sota department such as Department Com- 
mander Don Otte and Minnesota’s brilliant 
national councilman, Bob Hansen. The ad- 
vice of men like these is not only welcome, 
but sought after. 

And it is because of the great respect and 


spectacular Soviet success in his visit to the 
United States this month. 

For Premier Nikita Khrushchev is a new 
kind of bear, so far as the history of Russian 
leadership.is concerned. He is olever, able, 
forceful and vigorous—and dangerous. He 
kisses babies, he shakes hands, he is dis- 
arming in his manner. 

But his mighty Soviet war machine is not 
disarming. 

The Russian Premier is above all else a po- 
litical man, He seems to prefer to outsmart 
his opponents, to trick them, to undercut 
them, to outmaneuver them. He can and has 
used force—as in Hungary—to work his will. 
He is shrewd, tenacious, and tough. He 
has survived forty years of purges, secret 
police, and all the other terrifying trappings 
of the Communist police state. He has either 
buried all his principal opponents, or set 
them to watching the machinery in obscure 
corners of the Soviet Union. 

He would rather talk us into something 
than go to war about it. He would rather 
outsmart us, out maneuver us, out-produce 
us, and out-last us than to take the awful 
risks of a nuclear exchange. 

The President of the United States has 
invited the Soviet Premier to visit this coun- 
try. I support that invitation. And I sup- 
port the President’s visit to the Soviet Union. 

The President has said that he hopes this 
exchange of visits with Mr. Khrushchey will 
“help create better understanding between 
the United States and (Russia) * * * and 
will promote the cause of peace.” 

I hope so. I truly hope so. 

Khrushchev’s visit to the United States 
may help to free him from some of the mis- 
conceptions about this Nation that he now 
has. It may -help to convince him that the 
United States is stronger, wealthier and 
more unified than his own propaganda ar- 
tists have painted us. Most of all I hope 
that he is able to see a Nation and a people 
who have worked hard, and who are working 
hard, to overcome great and serious prob- 
lems, who are capable of enormous bursts 
of energy and of sustaining a high pitch of 
effort for years on end. 

I hope he will have time to discover that 
ours is not a Nation of lotus eaters, not a 
people of soft touches. I think it is impera- 
tive that he understand that here in Amer- 
ica there is an ever sharper and stronger 
competitive spirit than that which drives 
the men in the Kremlin. 

And when he comes, let us meet,him with 
the courtesy that is bred of strength and 
confidence in ourselves. We are his hosts. 
Let us listen to him, let us hear what he 
has to say. 

But being courteous, we can also be 
candid. 

Being pleasant, we can also be persuasive. 

Mr. Khrushchev should feel the spirit of 
this people as well as see the face of our 
land. It will be both instructive and en- 
lightening, I think, that the Soviet leader 
should hear and see precisely what the 
American people think and believe. 

He should hear—without any shouting, 
discourtesy or demonstration—that Ameri- 
cans are ready to cooperate with the Soviet 
Union in every constructive way—but that 
Wwe are opposed to the brutality, the oppres- 
sion, the cruelty of Soviet imperialism. He 
should discover that the American people— 
not just what his propagandists call US. 
ruling circles—are passionately united in 
their belief that man must be free to chOose 
his own way of government, that no nation 
has a right to rule another, and that free- 
dom of speech, of movement, of assembly, 
of religion are not just words in a book but 
rather are articles of a living faith and com- 
ponent parts of our social order, He must 
see that our people actually believe these 
are the God-given rights of men and women 
everywhere, He must know that free men 
are prepared to struggle harder, more stub- 
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bornly, more tenaciously, and more effec- 
tively than the forces of communism. He 
must learn that we are prepared to live and 
die for these rights. We have before and are 
prepared to do it again. 

It will be a tragic mistake if our people 
are led to expect too much from the forth- 
coming exchange of visits, if they are per- 
mitted to believe that with perhaps a new 
era of diplomatic courtesy, the underlying 
struggle with the forces of world communism 
has come to. an end. 

Yes, let us be prepared to talk, to nego- 
tiate, to confer. And let us have unfailing 
patience. Under the shadow of a nuclear 
holocaust, let us earnestly and sincerely 
search for a way to reduce tensions, to mini- 
mize the chances of a terrible explosion inte 
outright war, to persuade our opponents 
that it is in their own best interests to re- 
sist the temptation to turn to force. 

But even as our President and the Soviet 
Premier are talking in the White House or 
the Kremlin, the two worlds they represent 
will be colliding at a thousand points. T'o- 
day the forces lock together in the great city 
of West Berlin and in the wild back-coun- 
try of Laos. Yesterday they were joined in 
Tibet, Budapest, and Korea. Tomorrow?? 
Who knows about tomorrow? 

We are engaged in a total struggle—far 
and away more than a question of mere mili- 
tary force. In this kind of struggle—eco- 
nomic, political, diplomatic, intellectual, sci- 
entific, cultural—everything counts. Tanks 
are important. So are teachers. Missiles 
are vital—so is money. Atom bombs are 
weapons—so are airways, oil pipelines, and 
sea lanes. Trained divisions are required— 
but no less do we require doctors, dentists, 
and diplomats—the best we have, the best 
we can train, are needed to strengthen our 
own society, and to go out to represent us in 
Asia and Africa and Latin America. 

Underlying it all is the yawning gulf be- 
tween two societies—one which gives no im- 
portance to freedom and the dignity of the 
human person and the other whose very 
roots strike down to the bedrock of the 
Jadaeo-Christian heritage. With all its in- 
ternal contradictions, the free world yet 
stands for the worth of the individual and a 
moral law. 

I, for one, shall not be content to write off 
half the world as irretrievably lost to the 
dark forces that deny men and women the 
light of truth and the warmth of dignity and 
freedom. 

If, then, we are soberly determined to carry 
on the struggle, then we should beware of 
falling into two grievous errors: 

First, there is the danger that we may sce 
only one narrow area of the struggle and 
overlook others equally important. If we 
become preoceupied with the military threat, 
we may forget the Soviet diplomatic, politi- 
cal, and economic onslaught. Equally dan- 
gerous is the tendency to see the struggle 
solely in terms of economics and politics, 
and to ignore the powerful military forces 
that confront us. 

A second danger is the temptation to adopt 
the tactics and values of the adversary. It 
is said that we must fight fire with fire. In 
a sense this is true. We need missiles, jet- 
planes, and ships to defend ourselves against 
missiles, bombers, and submarines, We need 
men to fight men. We must develop an inter- 
national economic strategy to counter the 
Communist economic offensive. We need 
the Voice of America to correct the distor- 
tions of Radios Moscow and Peking. In this 
sense we must fight fire with fire. 

But we can never permit ourselves to for- 
get that we are freemen and that we can 
use these weapons only as freemen use them. 
Communists have no such inhibitions. They 
can use their weapons with no holds barred, 
no qualms of conscience. If Radio Moscow 
lies about us and our objectives, it is not 
the part of freemen to retaliate by lying 
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about the Soviet Union. Russia can exploit 
her allies and send her tanks to crush a 
popular uprising in Hungary. But freemen 
must respect the integrity of their allies and 
accept their criticlsm of our policies. : 

Yes, freemen and tyrants may possess the 
same weapons, but they use them in a dif- 
ferent way and for different purposes. Here- 
in lies the fundamental moral distinction 
between the free world and the Communist 
world. 

To meet the many-sided Communist chal- 
lenge the arsenal of freemen must furnish 
many weapons, not the least of which is the 
weapon of an effective diplomacy. Diplo- 
macy is the art of bargaining, of fighting for 
what you believe by peaceful means at the 
conference table. 

To be effective, a diplomat must speak from 
a position of strength. As Carl Sandburg 
once said, “The cockroach is always wrong 
when it argues with the chicken.” 

To go to the negotiating table weak or 
divided is to invite disaster. 

The United States will not be able to ne- 
gotiate an honorable settlement of the Ber- 
lin issue unless we are strong and determined, 
and unless our strength is reinforced by the 
strength of our NATO allies. 

Negotiation is not a substitute for a strong 
defense. But negotiation is the indispen- 
sable handmaiden of military strength. Our 
willingness to negotiate is not a sign of weak- 
ness, but an indication that we want to ex- 
plore every honorable path to prevent war 
on the one hand or capitulation to tyranny 
on the other. 

I support the forthcoming two-power talks. 
I have supported all our efforts to negotiate 
with the Russians since the end of World 
War II. To be sure, we have not yet been 
successful in settling the German problem 
or in achieving an effective arms control 
agreement, but on the other hand have 
avoided a nuclear war, and not one square 
inch of Western Europe has been taken by the 
Soviet Union. 

Just as diplomacy is no substitute for 
military strength, the instruments of modern 
war are no substitute for negotiation. 

I am deeply concerned about our present 
military posture—as is the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. We are a powerful nation. We 
have many strong and reliable allies. We 
have the capacity for massive retaliation, 
although this capacity would be severely 
limited by a massive surprise attack. 

Unfortunately, however, our capacity for 
retaliation, which serves as a deterrent to 
any hostile power, is not yet matched by our 
capacity to deal with limited aggression. We 
do not near have the balance forces capable 
of dealing with all likely military contin- 
gencies. We are weak on mobility. We are 
weak on the tactical weapons and manpower 
required to rebuff a local assault. Our weak- 
ness in these areas tends to invite adven- 
turous nibbling from the rim of the Com- 
munist world. 

In the passion and determination to bal- 
ance the budget, our military posture has 
been thrown off balance. In a desire to get 
a “bigger bang for a buck,” the budget- 
cutters have tempted Russia to run a bigger 
risk with their ruble. 

Civil defense, for example, has been almost 
criminally neglected. Yet a realistic survival 
program is critical in a balanced defensive 
posture. A solid civilian defense effort would 
add substantially to our deterrent strength. 

Let me illustrate what Imean. According 
to competent experts a medium-sized nuclear 
attack on the United States today would kill 
at least 50 million persons, most of them as 
radiation casualties. ‘ 

A comprehensive shelter program to pro- 
tect against radioactive fallout could save 
as many as half of these victims. In other 
words, such a civilian survival program could 

strengthen our country by 25 million sur- 
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vivors in the event of a surprise nuclear at- 
tack. This is no small factor in the military 
calculations of a potential aggressor, to say 
nothing of the humanitarian values involved. 

If a fallout shelter program could save 25 
million American lives, and if it would serve 
as an additional deterrent to nuclear attack, 
why has our Government not embarked upon 
it? 

The answer we are given is: “It costs too 
much.” Well, how much would it cost? 
According to Rand Corp. studies and the 
Gaither committee report, a shelter pro- 
gram of thie magnitude could be accom- 
plished in 5 years with an annual expendi- 
ture of less than 10 percent of our present 
defense budget, 

At present the administration is content 
with a voluntary, do-it-yourself, shelter 
building program. How can we expect State 
governments, local authorities, and indi- 
vidual citizens to take civilian defense seri- 
ously when their own national government 
does not even require that shelters be in- 
cluded in new Federal buildings or in fed- 
erally assisted construction? 

Our military and diplomatic weapons 
would be as weak reeds without a strong 
economic underpinning. And here, though 
we are strong, we can be caught napping. 
Soviet production today is about 40 percent 
as great as U.S. production. But she is 
gaining—and fast. Her-economy is growing 
at @ rate of 7 to 9 percent. That is approxi- 
mately three times as fast as our rate of 
growth. 

In the realm of economics, world war III 
has already started. Premier Khrushchev 
has repeatedly boasted that the Soviet Union 
would overtake the United States and even- 
tually win the world to communism by eco- 
nomic, rather than military, means. 

“We declare war upon you in the peaceful 
field of trade,” said Khrushchev on Novem- 
ber 22, 1957. This boast cannot be lightly 
dismissed. Soviet sputniks and lunik should 
have shattered any remaining illusions we 
once entertained about Russia’s technologi- 
cal backwardness. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union has 
launched. a worldwide economic offensive. 
The two main weapons in her ruble war are 
trade and aid, which she frankly regards as 
instruments of her large political purposes. 
She has succeeded in penetrating strategic 
countries in the Middle East and in South- 
east Asia. By her “no holds barred” eco- 
nomic tactics, she was able to precipitate a 
serious Cabinet crisis in Finland. I was in 
Helsinki when it happened, and I know what 
I’m talking about. 

We must meet this competition by in- 
creasing our aid and investment program 
abroad substantially, and by moving hard 
to make better use of our tremendous re- 
serves of real wealth in the form of Ameri- 
can-produced food and fiber. 

You can’t talk democracy and freedom 
effectively to a family lacking food, health, 
shelter, and economic opportunity. The bat- 
tle for men’s minds cannot even begin until 
at least partial victory is won over poverty, 
disease, and illiteracy. 

In the efforts to help the newly emerging 
nations of Asia and Africa and Latin Amer- 
ca to help themselves, American capital is 
vital—an important weapon of free men. 
Through the World Bank, our Development 
Loan Fund, and the promising International 
Development Association, our capital can 
merge with West Europe’s increasing capital 
reserves to support economic growth in the 
uncommitted areas of' the world. 

One of the greatest of all our weapons in 
this vast struggle is that agricultural abun- 
dance which some consider a burden and & 
curse. Yet, if Mr. Khrushchev had our sur- 
plus of farm production, what would he 
not be able to achieve in the world. 

Food and fiber in the hands of freemen 
can accomplish enormous good. I have seen 
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the way Américan food speaks for us. It is 
eloquent in pleading the American way of 
life—from Barcelona to Athens, to Calcutta 
and Seoul, Korea. 

The food for peace program which I have 
urged for years, and which is now before 
the Senate, would permit us to use in greater 
measure our supplies of grain, milk, and 
cotton in construetive works of peace over- 
seas. With food and fiber we could build 
hospitals, schools, and laboratories. We 
would take our food and fiber surplus pro- 
duction out of the storage bins and put it 
to work in the great world struggle. 

The idea for a White Fleet first suggested 
to me almost 2 years ago by Cmdr. Frank 
Manson of the Navy—and on which we have 
worked together ever since—struck me as a 
most useful and dramatic way of carrying out 
one part of an expanded American foreign 
policy based on the works of peace. Yes, 
we could very well afford to provide a fleet of 
ships to help carry out technical assistance 
programs, particularly in the field of public 
health, along the coasts of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. And we could in so doing 
provide for disaster relief on a much greater 
scale, and much greater scale, and much 
more quickly and effectively than we have 
provided in the past. 

The deeds of a White Fleet would also 
speak eloquently of the American mind and 
the American heart. 

It is significant that 34 of my fellow Sena- 
tors joined me in introducing the White 
Fleet resolution, and that Congressman Ep 
EDMONSON, of the House side, was joined by 
many of his colleagues. 

The White Fleet could take its place 
among the peaceful weapons of freeman. To 
heal the sick, to feed the hungry, to cloth 
the naked, to rescue the distressed, to teach 
the illiterate * * * here are noble goals 
firmly rooted in the long American tradition. 
Pain, hunger, want, and illiteracy—these are 
worthy enemies—against which we should 
pit ourselves even if no Communist leader 
threatened to dominate the world. How 
much more vital it is, then, that we should 
throw our resources into the work of. over- 
coming these evils. - 

Can we afford these great efforts? 

How can we afford not to make them? 

This magnificently endowed country of 
ours, this vast productive capacity, this free 
society which permits the energies of so 
many men and women to flow into the na- 
tional effort can and will produce what is - 
necessary to win the world struggle. 

It will require planning, it will require 
decision making, but I am convinced that by 
voluntary planning, and if necessary sacri- 
fice, our people and our free world allies can 
outproduce, outwork, and outmatch, and 
outfight anything that the Communists can 
put up against us. 

And America can do this without becoming . 
a@ garrison state—a modern Sparta. Indeed, 
we have the resources to become a modern 
Athens—rich in the arts of peace, strong in - 
our arms and in our purpose. 

A free people cannot expect to survive 
automatically. It is not written in the stars 
that because a society is free it will con- 
tinue forever. Just because we are friendly 
and openhearted, the leader of the Soviet 
bloc cannot be expected to let us alone. 

Th truth is that we cannot live without 
leadership, without purpose, without cour- 
age 


Edmund Burke, the great 18th century 
English statesman, warned us long ago when 
he said, “Evil triumphs when good men fail 
to act.” We must act—but action requires 
Purpose and leadership. 

It is clear that we have nothing to fear if 
we boldly into the future, if we produce 
leadership wise enough to understand our 
dangers, bold enough to face them and plan 
their defeat, imaginative enough to rally our 
people to the task and the battle; 
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Gasoline Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
most vigorously supported and propose 
to continue to support the Federal high- 
way construction program, which in my 
judgment is urgently needed to improve 
our national vehicular transportation 
travel and for the public safety. 

When. this program was first adopted 
by the Congress, adequate long-range 
financing measures were also adopted. 
While it is true that since that time, 
original costs of estimates on various 
parts of the program have increased, the 
original formula for raising and dis- 
bursing the funds required to advance 
and ultimately complete this great na- 
tional project is just as sound today as 
when it was first proposed and adopted. 

The diversion of earmarked funds has 
most unfortunately reduced receipts 
from the wide range of excise taxes 
which together with appropriated funds 
if undiverted would producé more than 
enough to meet all the Federal obliga- 
tions under the road program and de- 
fray all necessary costs. There are sev- 
eral strong reasons why I do not believe 
that it is either necessary, or in the in- 
terest of sound principles of taxation, to 
impose additional taxes on gasoline. 

In the first place, current gasoline 
taxes fall with especially heavy impact 
upon the American people. Heretofore, 
the gasoline tax had been considered to 
be a proper area for State taxation. In 
some States this taxation, imposed on 
gasoline at present constitutes more 
than 40>percent of the total purchase 
price of a gallon of gas. 

To my mind, this is not taxation; it is 
a form of confiscation most oppressive in 
its effects. Secondly, the gasoline tax 
strikes at the more than 65 million auto- 
mobile owners ‘in the Nation who are 
required to use gas, and it thus imposes 
onerous taxation on ordinary con- 
sumers who are already very heavily 
taxed. 

Moreover, as I pointed out above, it is 
entirely possible, feasible, equitable, and 
proper that Congress should and can 
finance this great roadbuilding program 
without further taxation on gasoline. 

In addition, extensive roadbuilding 
construction overseas has been financed 
under the foreign aid program without 
the adoption of special taxes to pay the 
cost thereof. 

I can see no logic and certainly no 





' need or sound reason for placing addi- 


tional special taxation of this kind upon 
American consumers. The Congress can 
and should provide all the funds needed 
to finance the program without the 
position of additional heavy 1 
taxes. 

I cannot possibly accept the argument 
that has been advanced here that failure 
to adopt this tax would bring the road 
program to a halt because Congress has 
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readily at hand the means of financing 
the program on a solid, fundamental 
basis and should not hesitate to do so. 
This tax is discriminatory against the 
use of automobiles, other vehicles, and 
consumers, and against several great 
American industries and their employees 
and I cannot find any justification what- 
soever in supporting it. 

I think that the present taxes on the 
people and on business are already truly 
extortionate in many instances and are 
causing inestimable damage to our high 
American standards of living as well as 
to the fundamental operation of our 
great free enterprise system, and I ex- 
press regret that Congress even proposes 
to add to these heavy burdens which are 
afflicting our people as a whole and se- 
riously impairing the spirit and the in- 
centives of private initiative. I greatly 
deplore this excessive taxation and I be- 
lieve Congress should bring it down to 
fair, reasonable, unrepressive levels, if 
re nee to stay here until Christmas to 

° 

At this time, we need lower taxes, not 
higher taxes. If we could secure lower 
taxes, it would bring untold benefits to 
the Nation, to the American public, and 
to American businessmen, especially the 
small businessmen who are struggling so 
hard these days to make both ends meet. 
In addition, lower taxes would, in my 
humble judgment, produce higher rev- 
enues in the long run and thus assist in 
balancing the budget and reducing the 
national debt—two goals which I believe 
are of greatest import to the future 
prosperity and well-being of this Nation. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 167 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the Bos- 
ton, Mass., Herald of December 11, 1958, 
entitled “Sewage Called Damaging to 
New England Fishing”: 

SewaGe CALLED DAMAGING TO NEW ENGLAND 
FisHING—NAVAL District Heap Denies His 
VEsSELS ADD TO POLLUTION 
The chairman of the New England Inter- 

state Water Pollution Control Commission 
charged yesterday that “irreparable damage’”’ 
may be caused New England fishing and 
beaches by the dumping of sewage offshore 
by naval and merchant vessels. 

The commandant of the First Naval Dis- 
trict issued a quick denial that the Navy 
contributed to pollution. 

CHARGE MADE IN NEW YORK 

Edward T. Dicksonson, chairman of the 
New England Interstate Water Pollution Con- 
trol Commission and a commissioner of the 
New York Commerce-Department, made the 
ee ee ot a commils- 


co England comm communities spend millions 
annually, he said, to control water pollu- 
tion, “yet these efforts are constantly frus- 
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trated by the dumping of sewage into off- 
shore waters” by vessels with no regard for 
the efforts and expense of these commu~ 
nities. 

“It is highly discouraging,” Dickinson 
added, “for a community to construct with 
hard-earned tax dollars a facility which 
will prevent its own sewage from polluting 
rivers and offshore waters and then to have 
a vessel—-with no apparent concern for pol- 
lution—discharge the sewage of hundreds 
of men. 

“There is no excuse for this, when the 
proper precautions would prevent the pol- 
lution of these waters upon which so much 
of the economy of New England depends.” 


SAYS PROTESTS IN VAIN 


He said the organization has protested to 
Federal public health authorities oil spills 
from vessels but that the Commission’s at- 
tempt to improve the situation “have so 
far been largely in vain. 

“It is imperative,” he said, “that some 
action be taken before irreparable damage is 
done to the beaches of New England and 
its shell-fishing industry.” 

Rear Adm. Carl F. Espe, First Naval Dis- 
trict Commandant, denied that naval ves- 
sels have polluted offshore waters and 
pointed out that “nobody has made any 
complaints to us.” 

ONLY FEW SHIPS 

“The only possible place that might be 
affected,” he said, “is Newport, and that's 
deep tidal water which would carry refuse 
out to sea. 

“We have only a few ships at the Navy 
Yard, and we have strict regulations that 
ships must be a certain number of miles 
offshore when they refuel or clear their 
bilges. 

“By the way,” Admiral Espe added,«“don't 
most of these cities dump their own sew- 
age into the ocean?” 





Little Folks’ Stake in Bank Row 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
7950, if enacted, would impose double 
taxation of earnings on those who are 
now free from it. I hope that most of 
our colleagues will agree with me that 
you do not attain equality or equity by 
perpetuating inequity. 

I believe that the way to attack the 
inequity created by double taxation of 
earnings is to fight for the removal] of 
the double taxation, not to imbed that 
bad principle in our law by urging dou- 
ble taxation of earnings on those who 
are now free from it. 

What the American Bankers Associ- 
ation refers to as tax exemption of mu- 
tuals and cooperatives is not tax exemp- 
tion but merely single taxation on earn- 
ings. That sound principle is what the 
association should stand and fight for. 
Our democratic way of life should not 
countenance taxing earnings-before dis~ 
tribution and taxing them again upon 
distribution. 

In this connection, I commend to our 
colleagues the following article by Don- 
ald I. Rogers, business and financial edi- 
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tor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
which appeared in that newspaper on 
August 28, 1959: 

Litrte Foitxs’ STaKe In Bank Row 


(By Donald I. Rogers) 

During the last week six New York State 
mutual savings banks announced that they 
were resigning their memberships in the 
American Bankers Association. In July the 
New York State Savings Association resigned 
from the ABA. Seven individual savings 
banks immediately followed suit. In addi- 
tion, 33 savings banks have reported they 
will allow their ABA membership to lapse 
when it expires August 31. 

The reason for this rift among bankers is 
a relatively unpublicized piece of legislation 
pending in Washington called the Mason 
bill. It would provide for a tax on mutual 
savings banks on much the same basis that 
privately owned commerical banks are taxed. 
Because the august ABA threw its support 
behind the Mason bill, savings banks are 
withdrawing from their leading trade asso- 
ciation. 

It is causing violent behind-the-scenes 
eruptions in the entire banking industry, 
though every effort is being made to present 
a calm face to the public, for the banking 
fraternity has always felt that the public 
should see only a natty, if smug, visage 
whenever it looks upon a banker. 

The fact is, though, the public—a large 
segment of the public—has a major stake in 
this internecine war as well as in the dis- 
putatious Mason bill itself. 

The ordinary people of America, the non- 
bankers and non-politicians, we little 
people, in other words, have pinched and 
saved and exercised prudence to a point 
where we have deposited more than $34 bil- 
lion in mutual savings banks. This is 
money squirreled away for the rainy day. 
It earns, currently, 34% percent in most sav- 
ings banks and will begin to earn 3% per- 
cent in most of them during the last 
quarter. 

AFFECTS 17 MILLION 

There are very few accounts of more than 
$10,000, for that’s the limit of insurance for 
a single account allowed by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. It is esti- 
mated that there are 17,377,000 individuals 
who have deposits in mutual savings banks. 

Savings banks grew by fulfilling a need in 
the communities not met by the commercial 
banks—the taking of small deposits and 
making mortgage loans on _ individual 
homes. It was this very need which also 
gave rise to the Federally chartered savings 
and loan associations. 

It is possible that a few small commercial 
banks might be hurt in some areas by the 
competition from savings banks, but, if 
that’s what the public wants, then that’s 
what it should get. Another larger and per- 
haps stronger commercial bank can always 
step in and take care of commercial needs, 
Many do it now, anyway. 

The Mason bill is heralded as an instru- 
ment which will “equalize” the taxes of 
both the savings banks and the commercial 
banks. In our opinion, it would not do this. 
Rather it would take from the savings banks, 
the thrift institutions, their only advantage. 

This is the ability of the savings banks to 
pay higher dividends on savings deposits. 
That is something which affects each one of 
us. 
With the Mason bill as law, the commer- 
cial banks would be able to offer about the 
same interest rates as thrift institutions 
(savings banks). In addition, they, the com- 
mercial banks, would continue to offer their 
full range of banking services, on most of 
which they make a profit. Savings banks, 
under present thinking, would acquire no 
new services to balance things out, to make 
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them competitive in the whole banking field, 
with the commercial banks. 

Even if savings banks decided to compete 
with commercial banks in the whole spec- 
trum of banking, most of them do not possess 
the personnel, the background or, in many 
cases, the locations and contacts to become 
commercial banks. 

There is also this: Mutual savings banks 
do not operate at a profit, all earnings, after 
reserves and necessary expenses, being paid 
back to depositors in the form of dividends. 
Commercial banks are supposed to be profit- 
making corporations. They are taxed on 
their profits. 

There is, of course, the other side of the 
argument. Taxpaying institutions deserve 
protection from nontaxpaying enterprises. 
However, the commercial banks haven't made 
out a case on this point. 





duis Schramm, of Pittsburgh’s Outstand- 
ing Juvenile Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, my good 
and respected friend, Judge Gustav L. 
Schramm, 61, nationally known juvenile 
court judge, died of a heart attack Sat- 
urday, September 5, at his home, 37 
Mount Lebanon Boulevard. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article appearing in the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph of September 7, 
1959: 

JupDGE SCHRAMM, OF PITTSBURGH'S OUTSTAND- 
ING JUVENILE CouRT 


Before his death, Judge Schramm realized 
a dream of conducing an international ju- 
venile court institute. He was the founder 
and director of the Pennsylvania Mason Ju- 
venile Court Institute that ended its sessions 
here Friday. 

For the 10th session of the institute, the 
State Department sent five Koreans and a 
representative from Ghana, Africa. 

The jurist, who never wore a judicial robe, 
had personally listened to the problems of 
more than 350,000 youngsters in nearly 26 
years on the bench. 

He headed the juvenile court here since it 
was founded by the State general assembly 
in 1933. Judge Schramm was appointed the 
judge. He was serving his third term which 
would have ended in 1963. 

Judge Schramm built the institution into 
@ model juvenile court. His operation has 
been responsible for many other juvenile 
courts throughout the country. 

In 1958 he received the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association’s Distinguished Service Award. 

Last year he was given the highest Masonic 
honor—the 33° of the Supreme Council 
of the Scottish Rite. He received the honor 
in Pittsburgh during the supreme council 
session. 

He was district deputy grand master of the 
5ist Masonic District of the Grand Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons. In this position, 
he directed the work of 15 Masonic lodges. 

He was a nember of the Scottish Rite and 
Syria Temple. His Masonic lodge was Belle- 
field Lodge, FP. & A.M. 

Judge Schramm served as president of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile Court 
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Judges from 1951 to 1953 and was president 
of the national council from 1949 to 1951. 

He was born on the south side. His father 
and grandfather were pastors. of the his- 
toric “Rooster” Church—the German Evan- 
gelical Church of Birmingham. It was in 
this church that Judge Schramm met his 
wife—Louise Hammell, his sole immediate 
survivor, 

Judge Schramm held bachelor of science, 
master of arts and law degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and one in philosophy 
from Columbia University. 

He taught at Pitt Law School since 1918. 
He served on many boards of child guidance 
groups. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately go the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to. exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Doeuments shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNcrEssioNaL REcorD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
— RecorD should be processed through this 
office. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrcorp. 
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Gen. William Tunner Warns America To 
Keep an Adequate Airlift Prepared at 
All Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith an address made by 
Lt. Gen. William H. Tunner to the Air 
Force Association in Miami on Septem- 
ber 5, 1959. General Tunner has se- 
lected this forum to again remind the 
Nation that the Military Air Transport 
Service is obsolescent and every day ap- 
proaches its inevitable doom if Congress 
does not provide adequate new inven- 
tories enabling it to fulfill its minimum 
wartime mission. . 

Mr. Speaker, the cheapest insurance 
on earth is a military air transport serv- 
ice capable of moving. Mr. Speaker, 
should disaster strike, this Nation will 
never. forgive Congress if we do not pro- 
vide MATS with the tools to do its job. 
MATS must be modernized; MATS pres- 
ent fleet is obsolescent; MATS primary 
mission is support of SAC; MATS only 
mission is to serve the Nation. MATS 
must be modern. 

Appress BY Lr. GEN. Wirtt1AM H. TUNNER, 
COMMANDER, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERV- 
IcE, TO Amr Force ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Miami BEACH, FLA., SEPTEMBER 5, 1959 
Whenever the doctrine of airpower needs 

support, the Air Force Association can be 

counted on to do the job. 

This distinguished gathering today, in 
which I am honored to take part, is fresh 
evidence of that. But there is also an ex- 
tremely personal reason why I am happy to 
be here with you. 

I want to thank you, and your fine maga- 
zine, Air Force and Space Digest, for the 
splendid manner in which you have sup- 
ported the Military Air Transport Service at 





‘what may well be a turning point in its 


history. 

Like all elements of military power in this 
country, military airlift must develop its 
full potential. The operators and users of 
military airlift need a common goal. They 
cannot go on being divided much longer. 

For there is, I am very frank to say, a de- 
veloping weakness in our military airlift 
system which is one of the penalties of dis- 
unity. It has not yet reached the point at 
which we may find ourselves unable to carry 
out the directives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as laid down in emergency war plans. 

Our successful missions in Lebanon and 
Formosa last year are the best proof of that. 

But unless we act quickly and decisively 
‘we may find ourselves seriously lacking in 
modern military airlift at some particularly 
dangerous time when we will have the great- 
est need of it. 


A ppendix 


Let me proceed to outline the target -for 
you as plainly as I can. 

The Military Air Transport Service, by its 
very nature, must be an integrated system 
working in harmony with all the military 
services—with the Army and Navy and 
Marines, as well as the Strategic and Tactical 
Air Commands, and the rest of the Air Force. 
As an Air Force major command, we exist 
because we have a wartime job to do. 

Under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Air Force as single manager, MATS pro- 
vides airlift for the Department of Defense. 
And because we are a two-service organiza- 
tion with 4,000 Navy people helping us serve 
all elements of the Armed Forces, it is only 
reasonable that we should look forward to a 
broader development. 

But before there can be unification in that 
broad sense, four basic requirements must be 
met to insure an adequate state of readiness 
in our strategic military airlift. These are: 

1. A modern, turbine-powered fleet of 
strategic military transports sufficient in 
speed, range, and capacity to deliver our 
military personnel and their cargoes in suffi- 
cient quantity, at the right spot, and at the 
right time. 

2. Effective, day-by-day training at the 
minimum rate to provide all-important ex- 
perience for our entire system in handling 
personnel and cargo flights on routes tying 
in with wartime requirements. 

3. Use of this productive capability by all 
the military services to permit the most effi- 
cient and economical operation. 

4. Commercial augmentation at a neces- 
sary rate, consistent with the needs of the 
military establishment, to insure prompt de- 
livery in peacetime, and a powerful reserve 
force that can be called upon, after the first 
surge to wartime strength, to help meet any 
emergency. 

Let us see where we stand now on each of 
these four matters so that we can tell what 
remains to be done and how it can best be 
accomplished. 

I wish I could tell you that we have a mili- 
tary airlift capability second to none, but it 
would not accord with the facts. The truth 
is that, out of our force of 1,100 aircraft, less 
than half are used in the strategic air trans- 
port category and all but about two dozen 
of these are rapidly becoming obsolete. The 
rest of our aircraft are assigned to such in- 
dependent services as rescue, weather, com- 
munication, charting and aeromedical evac- 
uation. 

What MATS needs is a balanced strategic 
air transport fleet. This would include at 
least three specific types of aircraft—those 
that travel at high speeds, those that can 
be used for “workhorse” operations and those 
that can carry all types of outsize cargo 
which no commercial carrier can possibly 
handle, 

We do not have in our inventory today, 
immediately ready for use, a single high 
speed, modern aircraft that we can put on 
alert status to fly in emergency support. We 
are trying to supply jet age bombers and 
supersonic ballistic missiles, and associated 
requirements, with 190-knot airlift. We are 
propelling ourselves into space at speeds 
never before traveled by man, and trying to 
run our supply system at a World War II 
pace, 

Here may be the weakest link in our chain 
of military defense. Whether we con- 
template small wars or the holocaust of all- 


out atomic war we cannot fly at a rate even 
one-half as fast as our bombers. 

At the rate at which modern wars are likely 
to be fought, it could all be over by the time 
our reinforcements and supplies get there at 
some future D-day. We are, it is true, mak- 
ing a small beginning on the modernization 
program. But we face a threat that cannot 
be met by good intentions, or a symbolic de- 
velopment, 

To replace our C~-118’s and C-121's, and 
their piston engines which are slow by to- 
day’s standards, there is urgent. need for a 
number of high-speed modern aircraft. 
These are intended for the alert force, the 
aircraft that are always kept in reserve, ready 
to go wherever they are needed at any time 
and at maximum speed. 

For our C-124’s, the backbone of our 
strategic transport and troop carrier fleets, 
a@ larger and speedier “workhorse” aircraft is 
necessary. We cannot get along on what we 
have for any appreciable time without im- 
pairing our capability. Our C-—97’s are about 
to follow our C-54’s out of the inventory very 
soon. 

It is only in the category flying outsize 
cargoes that we are beginning to make some 
progress. Here, we have the C-—133’s, which 
are fulfilling a great need. To show you what 
modernization really means, for every C-133 
we have placed in service, we have been able 
to retire five C-54’s, and we have been able 
to increase our total cargo capacity and our 
effective deliveries in spite of it. 

That, in itself, establishes the principle 
that an obsolete air transport fleet can be a 
dangerous source of weakness, both mili- 
tarily and economically. Give us the planes, 
and we will do the job, provided the airlift 
system can function at an adequate level. 

It is this problem of functioning-.on a 
day-by-day basis for training that leads to 
so much misunderstanding of the role of 
military airlift, and that brings me to my 
second point. y 

The Secretary of the Air Force and the 
Chief of Staff have decided that our stra- 
tegic airlift system in MATS must be exer- 
cised at the rate of 5 hours per aircraft per 
day. 

It means that the entire airlift system— 
planning, loading, maintaining, operating 
and all the thousand and one factors in mil- 
itary air transport—must be exercised. You 
would not expect a championship athlete, 
who is out of training, to run a 4-minute 
mile. You could not expect an idle factory, 
maintained by a skeleton force, suddenly to 
produce at capacity. 

So it is with airlift. What we have on D- 
Day must be in Existence at that moment; 
we will not have time, as we did in the 
Korean war, to surge from a low utilization 
rate of less than 3 hours to an adequate 
level. It took us many months to make the 
change over then, and we should never for- 
get that lesson. 

We will never again have that much time. 

Now we could fly at a rate higher than 5 
hours per aircraft per day for training pur- 
poses, but we recognize that this would not 
be consistent with economical management 
of our resources. But this does not mean, 
as some of our critics imply that a high 
utilization rate is not necessary. 

Two requirements are laid upon MATS. 

First, we must deploy specific forces to 
specific locations in support of the nuclear 
offensive, using aircraft that are on runway 
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alert or on alert in the continental United 
States. For this, we have our alert force 
which is geared to single sortie operations 
at a low utilization rate. 

Second, we have to count on using each 
assigned aircraft again and again to resup- 
ply the nuclear forces, or to provide for 
continuing support of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force elements already deployed over- 
seas, or to deploy additional combat ele- 
ments. Here, we need high utilization— 
constant use of every airframe in our stra- 
tegic airlift inventory. 

This is our one-two punch. And we had 
better have it ready for use when the time 
comes. 

The question arises, of course, whether 
these aircraft should carry adequate loads in 
their daily training missions. I do not ask, 
“Why?” I ask, “Why not?” If all this 
capacity for military personnel and mili- 
tary cargo were not used as our planes fly 
on their scheduled routes, it would be bad 
training, bad economy and bad judgment. 

All of us, as taxpayers, would have the 
right to ask why a transport force should 
not act as a transport force. The Army’s 
trucks do not roll empty, nor do the Navy’s 
ships sail with vacant holds. If the Air 
Force’s strategic transport fleet were flown 
empty, it could cost the nation many, many 
millions of dollars to buy the airlift which 
we now supply at no additional cost. 

I am frequently asked, “Does it really pay 
to carry these air cargoes? Can’t it be done 
cheaper if it is sent by the more traditional 
methcds of shipments?” That misconcep- 
tion, I am sorry to say, still is held by some 
in our armed forces. 

Let me tell you what the Air Force has 
discovered. Since we changed our logistic 
concept and increased our use of air trans- 
port several years ago, we have saved nearly 
#7 billion by being able to cut our very large 
inventories, reduce pipeline time and save 
on initial procurement of high value items. 
As an additional factor, the adoption of a 
policy of moving all personnel overseas by 
air has resulted in the more productive use 
of sufficient personne] to staff three heavy 
bombardment wings. 

With a modernized strategic air transport 
fleet, we will have the capacity at our estab- 
lished training rate of utilization to handle 
maximum air shipment requirements of the 
Army and Navy, as well as the Air Force. 
Right now, these two services still require 
airlift for only about half as much personnel 
and cargo as the Air Force. Together, they 
could save even more than the Air Force has 
been able to do thus far, if they adopted a 
modern—and may I. add, a unified—air 
transport policy. 

On the basis of my long experience with 
military airlift, not only in the Berlin block- 
ade but flying the hump in Burma during 
World War II, I advise them and urge them 
to move their personnel and more of their 
cargo by air. It will have to be done during 
an emergency, when we may be hard put to 
get up to required capacity overnight. Why 
not begin now? In that way, we will always 
be prepared. 

I come now to the role of commercial air- 
lift, certainly a controversial subject during 
the past few years, and one which has been 
the source of concern for all of us in MATS. 
On the part of some of the more enthusiastic 
proponents of commercial airlift for the 
military, there has been a tendency to believe 
that commercial augmentation means com- 
mercial substitution for military airlift. 

I don’t believe that is possible. In an 
atomic war, the first shock waves will have 
to be borne by the military in the defense 
of the Nation. It is their job by training 
and preparation, by the heritage of service 
which sends them into battle to follow or- 
ders whatever the cost. Nobody questions 
the ability of patriotism of the commercial 
crews, and certainly they will be needed in 
great volume after that first shock is over. 
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But the D-Day mission belongs to the 
military and it will be carried out by the 
military, God willing, with gallantry and 
devotion, That being so, the training func- 
tion must be preserved and amplified. 
There is need for the commercial augmenta- 
tion program, in alliance with the military, 
during peacetime, and it stands to reason 
that it will grow. From 1955, when we 
spent only $4.5 million for commercial air- 
lift, until 1959, when we spent $71 million, 
the increase has been enormous and it is 
likely to continue to go up. 

We need commercial augmentation and 
we should buy as much as is necessary. But 
nobody has asked for, and nobody really 
wants, to have the Army, Navy, and the Air 
Force subsidize the commercial airlines by 
making unnecesary payments to them 
through MATS for unnecessary services. I 
want to add this additional precaution for 
what it is worth. Nobody is going to gain, 
and everybody is going to lose, through a 
prolonged annual dispute over how much 
commercial airlift the military ought to buy. 

It is sound and proper for our military and 
commercial airlift to work together. It is 
also sound and proper for the military to 
buy as much commercial airlift as it needs. 

But the military, merely because it is the 
military, cannot escape the necessity of 
showing good management and sound eco- 
nomic practice in conducting its wartime 
training practices. And, because training 
for military airlift consists of hauling mili- 
passengers and cargo, a military organiza- 
tion should not be unfairly criticized or 
penalized for making a decent showing. In 
fact, that is what our critics seem to have 
against us principally—that we are doing 
a good job. 

And so, in summation, I think it is clear 

that military airlift has made some progress 
toward a unified program but a great deal 
more remains to be done. 
-~We need help. We need our sister serv- 
ices in the Air Force. We need the Army 
and the Navy. We need our commercial 
carriers. But most of all, we need public 
understanding and public support if we are 
to increase our service to the Nation. And 
for this, we count on the stalwart assistance 
of the Air Force Association now as in the 
past. I want to thank you again for all 
you have done to support us. 





Montana’s Favorite News Columnist 
John Tatsey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


Or MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate has put in some long hours and 
we have been considering some very se- 
rious matters of great importance to the 
Nation and the world. I think it is about 
time that we injected some humor and 
human interest into the proceedings that 
are known as the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD. 

Montana’s best known newspaper col- 
umnist, John Tatsey, has been intro- 
duced to the Senate on previous occa- 
sions and several months ago he received 
recognition in one of our large weekly 
news Magazines. Despite his new-found 
fame John Tatsey continues to write the 
Heart Butte News, devoted to the every- 
day incidents that affect his friends and 
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neighbors who live on the Blackfeet Tn- 

dian Reservation at Browning, Mont. 
Mr. President, it has been several 

months since Tatsey’s column has ap- 


peared in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. - 


Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have a series of John Tatsey’s columns, 
which appeared in the Glacier Reporter 
and the Hungry Horse News, printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the series 
of columns was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, 
Apr. 9, 1959} . 
Heart ButTre News 
(By John Tatsey) 


The weather has turned out real nice and 
the people all moving around, don’t seem to 
know what to do. The weather is so good 
they overlook what’s to be done. Just walk 
around. 

Last Friday was visitors day at the Heart 
Butte school gym where about 250 people 
gathered and the visitors made there talk 
about Mr. and Mrs. K. W. Bergan from 
Helena. Mr. Bergan made a talk on how 
Heart Butte School growed in the last few 
years when only 65 children attended, and 
this year there are 188 students. He said 
he was interested in the showing of the 
school and would do all the can to help keep 
the school growing. 

Miss Harriet Miller, of Helena, State super- 
intendent of schools, was also here for the 
day at Heart Butte. There she was inducted 
in the tribe, and given the name Morning 
Star Woman. The name was given to her 
by Sam New Breast, Sr. 

Elsie Campell, of Conrad, was also a visi- 
tor, and also was taken into the tribal mem- 
bership and was given the name Spear 
Woman by Pete Stab By Mistake. The 
Browning people are adopting every summer 
so Heart Butte will adopt from the south 
side of the reservation. 

Mr. Wayne Pratt, from Washington, D.C., 
was here Friday for the open house which 
was held at the schoo) gym, and he got the 
name Takes Gun Himself Brave Man. To 
take a gun by himself from the Indian ways. 
Name was given by Pete Stabs by Mistake. 

Mr. George Wagganer of the Bank of Gla- 
cier County of Cut Bank was around Heart 
Butte Tuesday on business. Saw good coun- 
try. he'll come a second time. 

Mrs. Cowan county superintendent of 
schools in Pondera was here Friday and sev- 
eral others. , 

There is a shock among the People at 
Heart Butte when Principal and Mrs. Du- 
can announced there leaving Heart Butte 
to teach at Brady next year. They did so 
well here and ‘improved the school and the 
children. They did a good job while they 
were here, 

James the reporter for the Great Falls 
tribune was here to interview the indian 
Police Tatsey. He must have wasted a dozen 
films on him taking pictures that he is 
going to send to New York to some magazine 
outfit. s 

Mose the trapper is up along the foot hills 
trapping and musta went to sleep that one 
real warm day. He came down Sunday and 
told the Police that he saw two cowboys 
ees the devil and dehorn him, hard to be- 

eve. 

Maggie Jiggs has been bothered by drunks 
all winter and one night last week she 
turned things around and chased everybody 
out of her house. 

Stoles Head Carrier has been staying home 
aig He won’t even come for his commodi- 

es. 

Tatsey visited the school room and talk to 
the children on what they should do and 
not todo. The first grade children all small 
want to see what the jail was like so Mrs 
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Kennerly the teacher took them over there. 
When they all got in side Tatsey shut the 
bar door and all started screaming. 

Johnnie Calf Face told his wife he was 
going to the store and get some things but 
never returned. The store Keeper said he 
got some gas and said he had to get to the 
hospital as he had an infection in his arm, 
Maybe it was in his stomach. 


[From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, Apr. 23, 
1959} 


A MINUTE WITH MI 


All of the recent publicity our reporter, 
John Tatsey, has been getting has evidently 
scared him just a little. At least we haven’t 
seen him for a couple of weeks. We did hear 
a rumor that he was out looking for the 
devil, now that Mose swears he saw a couple 
of cowpokes dehorn him, and was going to 
challenge him to a stick game, or something, 
but that, of course, is pure rumor. 

We have welcomed a good number of 
new subscribers as a direct result of John’s 

nition, coming from California to 
New York, and from Louisiana to Michigan. 
One even wanted to know if Tatsey is a real 
person, or if someone just made him up. 

Please believe us, Tatsey is real, and as 
grandpa used to say, “And there ain’t an- 
other ’un like him cuz while they was makin’ 
him he broke the mold.” 





[From the Hungry Horse (Mont.) News, 
May 1, 1959] 


Heart BuTTe PLANS JULY 4 CELEBRATION 


(John Tatsey, Indian Service policeman, 
writes Heart Butte community news for the 
Glacier Reporter, Browning newspaper. 
Tatsey’s columns have been frequently 
placed in the ConGrRessIonaL Recorp by 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, and recently he 
was the subject of an article in Time maga- 
zine.) 


The people had a meeting held Tuesday 
evening and selecting their committee for 
the coming fourth of July celebration 
which will be at Heart Butte. The following 
members, Joe Running Crane, George Comes 
At Night, Sam New Breast, William Running 
Crane, are the collectors and John Tatsey 


‘as treasure and Joe New Robe, Paul Running 
- Crane as camp chiefs. 


James T. Ingram of Birch Creek has been 
around moving homes for people, moving 
them close to the agency where they will 
live in Dizzyland, a new community. 

Miss Cook of the Blackfeet Hospital was 
at Heart Butte and Swims Under School. 

Police Tatsey was down to Lower Black 
Tail Wednesday and up Birch Creek. 

Mr. Joe Mountain Chief of Heart Butte 
got in on the land sale which was held in 
Browning last week. One piece of land’ he 
sold got in the thousands. Lucky Joe. 

Frank Vielle will be living near the agency 
and Jenson Boy Four Horns is moving from 
Swims Under School to Old Agency and 
Dave Margan will have someone near him. 

Stoles Head Carrier has left Heart Butte 
and now staying with John Eagle Ribs to be 
of some good to the old folks but John 
Tatsey sure misses him. 

Since the weather turned warm everyone 
on the east end were able to walk early in 
the morning after a light wind. They are 
seen walking among the pines with sacks 
picking up pine knots for fire wood. 

Joe Running Crane came to the reporter 
and told the following story. The prairie 
gophers and red nose gophers are holding 
meetings. “Red noses want to have Indian 
days and the others want Sun Dance but 
the prairie gophers will win out and have 
the best time. 

Louie and Bernard Red Head went down 
to Shelby where they have some work pick- 
ing rocks. 

Sam Calf Robe and Henry Evans are down 
east of Conrad working on farms, 
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Green grass is sure showing up since the 
last snow storm and people have already 
cleaned up their yards. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Tatsey are just about 
done lambing. They had fair crop of lambs 
and calf crop is also good and June had a 


yard fence put in and had her flower bed all - 


worked up. 

Mrs. Maggie Spotted Eagle is wondering 
whether her party name, Maggie Jiggs, was 
given away with her Indian name Spear 
Women which was given away by Pete Stab 
By Mistake. 


[From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, May 
21, 1959]. 


Heart Butre News 
(By: John Tatsey) 


There was no news from Heart Butte last 
week because the reporter was called to 
Great Falls on a grand jury hearing. 

Gene Head Carrer and Franklin Comes 
at Night were sent to Billings last week and 
had a hearing there and were released till 
June the 8th when they will be called to 
Federal court. 

Some of the People at Heart Butte went 
to Conrad to put on an Indian show which 
turned out real good. they enjoyed the 
buffalo barbecue every one was filled up so 
they really put a dance on in the evening. 

Stoles was there and Tatsey got hold of 
him and got him on top of a Pickup truck 
and introduce him to the Conrad People. 
he was not winking to bad but had enough 
stuff in him to ask to talk over the Mike 
and has not come home yet. he is still 
whooping it up the dusty trail. 

One of our dancers never got to Conrad 
Pete Day Rider. his wife ran him off and 
left his dancing costume and she locked 
them in a trunk and lock the house and she 
left hard luck, 

The parade was very colorful and very 
nice. one of the biggest ever Put on in 
Conrad. they are doing better each year 
when they celebrate the whoop up trail 
days and the rodeo was no bunk. Corrals 
and stock were first class and the natural 
grandstand on the side hill was not tire 
some buck brush and sage. only the rattle 
snakes and woke up but it was good sitting. 

Henry Evans was one of the whoop up 
dancers and when he came home Sam Calf 
Robe saw him dancing in front of his house 
by himself. 

Boys around Browning were taken down 
on the hi line to work on the rail road there 
were over 50 that went so it looks kinda bad 
for James Walters migh close up or throw 
the doors wide open for air. brick motel. 

Pughslys has shipped in their cattle on 
the summer range along the foot hillr of 
Heart Butte. they run around a thousaud 
head. 

There were two semi truck unloaded cattle 
cattle at twin lakes last week for Dick 
Stone: 

There will be lunch and ice cream served 
at Heart Butte School May 27 for children 
and Parents. There will be an Indian dance 
in afternoon all teachers will be there and 
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horns with the boys in stick game but took 
no money home. come again. 

Dizzy land at Heart Butte has been 
slowed down by the Police but the Party 
goers have backed up away the Police 
quarters. they have a new place on Big 
Badger but the Police have been tipped off 
on this. so be careful. 

[From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, May 28, 
1959} 


Heart ButTre News 
(By John Tatsey) 


The boys have all come home from where 
they worked it rain so much could not 
work steady. 

Pete Stabs by mistake was taken tw the 
hospital last Monday by Dr. King. 

Raymond Aims Back has come home from 
Deer Lodge where he spent few years. 

Last Sunday was a fine day and there a 
lot of People at church and evening the stick 
game was crowded. 

Geo Wippert has got his lights fixed and 
in use and stick games players had good 
lights. 

Old man Fish Wolf Robe was at Heart 
Butte Sunday his wife set him in a corner 
while she looked at the games when she came 
to where he sat he was gone. she look 
around for him two old ladys had him out 
sideinacar. the two ladys were from Heart 
Butte. Mrs. Fish don’t take him to H. B. 
any more. 

Boys from Browning that went to work 
some have come back home and two or three 
have moved from the railroad tracks to 
the city home at Chester for disorderly con- 
duct. 

Stoles Came home from Conrad and went 
on through to Browning and has not been 
seen around since. 

Some men had the excuse of their wives 
being sick so they could not go to work but 
they left any how and the women got well 
and ramble the town. 

The Police at Heart Butte was driving 
down along White Tail Creek one evening 
when he saw a fellow run in the brush. 
when John went to see who this guy was 
he saw him on the other side of the creek. 
it was Bill Old Rock he jumped into a beaver 
dam. he got away. 

John Powers from Black foot was at Car- 
oline Old Rock Home Monday evening dis- 
turbing when Police came he was gone. He 
got away with Carolines daughter and some 
blankets. 

Dizzy land folks are having a well drilled 
so they will have good water to drink each 
Monday morning. 

Sam Choate was taken to town to Dr 
King. he was down with the flu. 

Henry Duck Head came to Heart Butte 
Sunday and went to dizzy land and pretty 
soon one women came after Police. Every 
one was hiding in a coulee. Henry took 
over. 

Some péople are doing some remodeling 
on the statue of the Virgin Mary at the 
grave yard. . 


[From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, 
June 4, 1959] 
Heart Burre News 
(By John Tatsey) 

Decoration Day at Heart Butte was sure 
nice to see the people fixing the graves of 
their loved ones. There were eight large 
flags out for soldiers; the graveyard was 


& 


fix up the 4th of July 
blankets and money; all had plenty to eat. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Roy Doore were at Heart 
Butte Sunday. Decorated Mrs. Doore’s 
brother’s grave, a hero of World War II. 

Henry Williamson and Bob Ploots, of Rex- 
ford, were at Heart Butte last Sunday, where 
Bob was looking, and said it was beautiful 
country, and also spotted some beautiful 
girls. He may come back because he is 
single. 

All teachers have left for different parts 
to spend the summer. Mr. and Mrs. Ducan 
left for Missouri to visit their folks. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hobbick are going to Missoula, 
where he will attend summer school. And 
Richard Gregory and wife also left for across 
the mountains. Only Mr. and Mrs. Hiram 
Crawford are still at Heart Butte; they will 
be leaving for Havre soon. 

John Powers, of Blackfoot, was around 
last week disturbing at Heart Butte. When 
he left there was a young woman missing, 
so everyone knew that he got away with 
her and some army blankets. He went to 
Idaho. The young woman was Cathrine Old 
Rock Mad Plume. Lucky man. 

Bob England is left to be a caretaker of 
the Heart Butte school buildings. Tatsey 
will be there. 

Rev. Father Cassidy from Spokane is here 
visiting Father Maliman; he came Sunday 
and was taken out by Police Tatsey. He was 
safe on his trip to Heart Butte. 

Stoles Head Carrier got in the big money 
last week; the first thing he did was to buy 
a Nash car. The last he was seen was on 
Two Medicine on the shortcut to Heart 
Butte sitting with two flat tires and no 
gas and had his car brought in for repairs 
and hitchhiked out. 

Mrs, Margaret R. Crane came to town and 
she met Wesley Ackerman; she told him she 
hired Henry Morning Gun for a baby sitter 
and Henry was taking care of Joe R. Crane 
in the car. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dick Faught lived long 
enough in Browning to be grandparents. 
They are lucky to have a granddaughter. 

There is a piece of writing in the Cut Bank 
paper where Frank P. Sherburne mentioned 
where the name Blackfeet came from. Next 
week from Heart Butte News will come the 
real story. 

There will be a meeting at the George 
Wippert place Friday evening to discuss the 
program for the celebration at Heart Butte 
on 4th of July. 

Peter Tatsey has all his ground plowed 
and disked and ready to seed into oats and 
barley; he has about 40 acres. 

The holiday weekend last weekend caused 
some people to lose one another—one lost 
her husband and another lost his wife. 
[From the Hungry Horse (Mont.}) News, 

June 5, 1959] 


Wotr Rose Srrayrs at Heart BuTTe 


(John Tatsey, Indian Service policeman 
writes Heart Butte news for the Glacier Re- 
porter, Browning newspaper.) 

Old man Fish Wolf Robe was at Heart 
Butte Sunday his wife set him in a corner 
while she looked at the games when she came 
to where he sat he was gone. She look 
around for him two old ladies had seen 
him outside in a car. The two ladies were 
from Heart Butte. Mrs. Fish don’t take him 
to Heart Butte any more. 

Boys from Browning that went to work 
have come back home and two or three have 
moved from the railroad tracks to the city 
home at Chester for disorderly conduct. 
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John went to see who this guy was he saw 
him on the other side of the creek. It was 
Bill Old Rock he jumped into a beaver dam. 
he got away. 

The boys have all come home from where 
they worked it rain so much could not work 
steady. 

Pete Stabs by Mistake was taken to the 
hospital last Monday by Dr. King. 

Raymond Aims Back has come home from 
Deer Lodge where he spent a few years. 

Last Sunday was a fine day and there a 
lot of people at church and evening the stick 
game was crowded. 

George Wippert has got his lights fixed 
and in use and stick games players had good 
lights. 

John Powers from Black foot was at Caro- 
line Old Rock Home Monday evening dis- 
turbing when Police came he was gone. He 
got away with Carolines daughter and some 
blankets. 

Dizzy land folks are having a well drilled 
so they will have good water to drink each 
Monday morning. 

Sam Choate was taken to town to Dr. 
King. he was down with the flu. 

Henry Duck Head came to Heart Butte 
Sunday and went to dizzy land and pretty 
soon one women came after police. Every 
one was hiding in a coulee. Henry took 
over. 

Some people are doing some remodeling on 
the statue of the Virgin Mary at the grave 
yard, 





{From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, 
June 18, 1959] 
Heart ButTre News 
(By John Tatsey) 


The well in Joy Land has been completed. 
The first one was not any good so they 
drilled at another place and struck good 
water. : 

Leo Overfelt state stock inspector from 
Great Falls was around Heart Butte check- 
ing on some stock. “om 

U.S. marshall from Great Falls was at 
Heart Butte serving sobpoenas on the Head 
Carrier and Comes at Night cases. 

George Comes At Night and family and 
Mr. and Mrs. William Running Crane drove 
to Pablo to play stick game with the Flat- 
head Indians last Sunday. 

Gene Head Carrier and Franklin Comes At 
Night were called to Great Falls last Mon- 
day. Stoles Head Carrier was along and said 
that he had a fine trip but never knew when 
he left the Falls till he got home on Tues- 
day morning. 

The sheriff from Conrad and deputy from 
Dupuyer were here Sunday and also Mr. Leo 
Overfeilt stock inspector from Great Falls. 

Week before last when the rivers were 
bank full Miss Cook the field nurse made 
her rounds at Heart Butte. She went down 
to Stoles when she drove into an old cross- 
ing which was dammed up by beaver. The 
water was so deep she could not open the 
doors of the car but managed to get out 
into the water waist deep. Stoles only had 
@ hangover. 

Last Sunday the people had a gathering at 
the Bull Shoe ranch where they had horse 
races. Joe Carlson from Two Medicine 
brought four of his running horses. 

Lloyd Spotted Eagle was picked up by 
James H. Walters last week and was taken to 
the nut house at Warm Springs. There are 
more around that are heading there. 

The reporter from Heart Butte was 
to tell in this news how the Indians got the 
name Blackfeet. Will write a good story on 
it when the writer has 4 little more time. 
Its Blackfeet and not Blackfoot and did not 
come from burned grass. It will be a short 
story. 

There was a lady from the east during the 
track meet at Starr School who wanted to 
know when was the Blackfeet Indians hap- 
piest day they enjoyed. A man by the name 
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of Flood Water told her that the happiest 
time was when they are jerking meat. White 
man calls it drying meat. 

The committee at Heart Butte had a meet- 
ing last Friday and had their plans. They 
are going to have horse races on the first 
day of July with purses given and dancing 
from the 2 to the 7. They will also be other 
Indian doings and they also mentioned 
about drinking and disturbance in camp. 
They are going to have a good bunch of 
young Police officers and anyone comes in a 
drunk condition will be picked up and pay 
a fine large enough. If he can not pay it he 
will be sent to J. H. Walters till the celebra- 
tion is over so come sober and have a good 
time. Veterans day is on the 4th. Everyone 
that has horses to run bring them and make 
some expense money. Everyone welcome 
and it wont cost anything. Also bring your 
cameras. 

Tatsey and Stoles Head Carrier and others 
have gone to Great Falls Wednesday to at- 
tend Federal court. 

The 4th of July races will be from 100 
yards to a half a mile. Four horse races and 
foot racing. 

There was a car wreck at Little Badger 
Tuesday morning with four person in it. 
All shakin up not bad. 

There was an old man who is blind. One 
morning his son was fighting his wife. The 
old fellow went to stop them. He got hold 
of his son’s wife around the waist and was 
sure hanging on. 





Negro Group Takes Sensible Stand 
Against Forced School Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently read an editorial which appeared 
in the Herald, a Negro newspaper pub- 
lished at Anderson, S.C. It was written 
by Davis Lee, a man who had labored 
many years for the welfare of his race 
and who stated in his editorial that inte- 
gration is not a cure-all for the Negro’s 
problems. 

Forced integration is opposed by most 
southern Negroes, whose views, along 
with the views of the white people of the 
South, have not been taken into con- 
sideration by those who, for political or 
financial gain, are bringing about trouble 
between the two races. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Columbus 
Enquirer, Columbus, Ga., which is based 
upon a wire sent to President Eisenhower 
by Samuel H. Moore, president of the 
Southern Negro Development Associa- 
tion of Alabama, who says emphatically 
that “both races in the South are un- 
alterably opposed to the integration of 
races in the public schools,” 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer, 
Sept. 3, 1959] 
Necro Group Takes SENSIBLE STAND AGAINST 
Forcep ScHoo. INTEGRATION 

A highly interesting development occurred 
in the school integration fight when a Negro 
group in Birmingham wired President Eisen- 
hower that most southern Negroes do not 
want forced integration. 
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Samuel H. Moore of Birmingham, presi- 
dent of the Southern Negro Development As- 
sociation of said the message was 
sent to the President on behalf of that or- 
ganization. He stated that his group has 
more than 5,000 members in Alabama. 

The president of the body told the Presi- 
dent that: 

“I assure you both races in the South are 
unalterably opposed to the integration of 
races in the public schools. 

.“Racial hate and racial prejudice that was 
dead is now reconstructed. Threat of force- 
ful integration has created fear and hate 
in many of our white friends.” 

“Since this is free America, why not put 
your racial policy upon voluntary action of 
the citizens, not forceful compulsion? Why 
not have the Government take a poll of the 
majority of the southern Negroes?” 

Bs, president of the Negro group asserted 

a, @ poll should be confined to 
ca Negroes because “our northern 
Negro brothers * * * do not live in the 
South and therefore do not understand our 
southern bicultural society.” 

Moore urged Mr. Eisenhower “not to use 
force to integrate the schools and deny our 
race @ major symbol of our progress—all- 
Negro schools.” He added that “for lasting 
and enduring advancement of our race our 
progress must be achieved with good will 
from the white people among which we live.’ 

There is much good sense in what this 
Negro has to say against forced integration. 

There is much in his point in behalf of 
the all-Negro schools. 

The agitators do not care what the south- 
ern Negroes as a whole think about the 
desegregation issue. They argue long and 
loud for the constitutional rights of those 
who do not want to go to school with the 
white children. These agitators give little 
consideration for the rights of the whole 
mass of the Negro population in the South. 
Though they accept token integration as a 
means of making progress in the fight, the 
aim of the agitators is far beyond the mixing 
of the races on a small scale. They want the 
door of white schools opened wide to 
Negroes—to all Negroes. 

The race baiters are yelling loud for the 
rights of those who are perfectly satisfied 
with matters as they are. © 

There are some few Negroes who allow 
themselves to be used by the professional 
racial disturbers, but we are sure the the 
great majority of the Negroes of the South 
do not look with favor upon this upsetting 
influence that is sweeping the South in a 
move to effectuate the 1954 ruling of the 
Supreme Court for desegregation. 

The Birmingham organization made a 
good point in stating that “racial hate and 


comments in recent years have indi- 
cated that they are inclined to feel the 
South is a little backward in the field of 
education. Therefore, I hope they will 
_ listen to this brief statement of mine 
‘and then read the article from the 
Tampa Tribune of September 7, 1959, 
entitled “Florida Leads Nation in Edu- 
cational Television” which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

Florida now has educational television 
stations in operation at Miami, Jack- 
sonville, the Tampa-St. Petersburg area, 
and the University of Florida in Gaines- 
ville. A fifth station is expected to go 
on the air early next year at Florida 
State University in Tallahassee. 

The people of Florida are rightfully 
proud of such progress in this new field 
of education. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, Sept. 7, 
1959] 
Fiormwa Leaps NaTION In EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION 


TALLAHASSEE, September 6.—Private organ- 
izations and individuals are playing a big 
role in placing educational television before 
thousands of students in Florida. 

Money, equipment, and services totaling 
more than $1,500,000 have been put into the 
program by foundation grants, the Federal 
Government, and local groups. 

James Etheridge, Jr., executive secretary of 
the Florida Educational Television Commis- 
sion, said the State’s leadership in the E-TV 
field was one of the reasons for the con- 
tributions from non-State sources. 

Commercial television stations and other 
businesses and civic, education, and labor in- 
terests have helped put the State’s four edu- 
cational TV stations into operation. This is 
more stations than any other State has on 
the air, Etheridge said. 

The four stations are in Miami, Jackson- 
ville, Tampa-St. Petersburg, and at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

The fifth station, at Florida State Univer- 
sity, is expected to go on the air early next 
year. 

Etheridge said the State probably is pay- 
ing the biggest part of the E-TV costs, but 
grants from two funds established by the 
Ford Foundation have been substantial. 

Grants totaling $563,000 have been made 
by the fund for adult education and the fund 
for the advancement of education. The Ford 


racial prejudice” are being “reconstructed.” ~ Foundation itself has put in $52,000 and the 


This is to be deplored. The members of both 
races are put to a great disadvantage as a 
result. 

Negroes want to go to their own schools. 
This movement for integration has spread an 
unwholesome atmosphere over the country. 
Especially is this true in the South, where 
the Negroes and their white friends are 
greatly disturbed by the agitation. 





Florida Leads Nation in Educational 
Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 





Federal Government has provided about 
$100,000 to pay programing costs. 

But the-stations at Jacksonville, Tampa- 
St. Petersburg, and Miami have drawn even 
greater support at the local level. 





The Politically Popular Policy of Bloated 
Spending Programs No Excuse for 
Creating Economic Calamity 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, 





the 
House of Representatives of the United of 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, some - States is charged with the constitutional 
of my distinguished colleagues in their responsibility of spending the tax dollars 
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of this Nation. As a Member of the 
House, I am aware of how easy it is for 
some to say “yes” to every vast spending 
program that dips into the barrel at the 
Federal Treasury—and obviously some 
seem to think it is a bottomless barrel. 

In this session of Congress my voting 
record for economy and a balanced 
budget is undeniably among the top 10 
percent of the House and the Senate. I 
feel an obligation to the citizens of this 
country to use some prudence in the allo- 
cating of their tax dollars and in so do- 
ing, control inflation which attacks those 
who are least able to protect themsieves. 

The expanded spending programs 
espoused by the do-gooders which create 
inflation do more harm than good to the 
very people who can least bear the bur- 
den of higher living costs—the widow 
attempting to raise a family on the pro- 
ceeds of an insurance policy, the old folks 
dependent on pensions and the millions 
of people in this country with relatively 
fixed incomes. 

I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an authoritative study of 
the effects of our living and spending 
far beyond our income and the hard in- 
evitabilities we face as a consequence. 
This report is by Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, Maurice B. Stans and ap- 
peared in the July issue of Reader’s 
Digest: 

Must WE DELUDE OvRSELVES INTO DISASTER? 

As the Federal Budget Director—and as 
an American and a certified public account- 
ant—I must pass on to you a solemn warn- 
ing. Unless we as a government insist right 
now upon living within our income, we face 
certain hard inevitabilities. Either there 
will be more tax increases, piled on top of 
our already heavy tax load, or there will be 
a mounting national debt and growing in- 
flation with disastrous rises in the cost of 
living and a dangerous weakening of our 
national strength. 

Either way the prospect is menacing. Few 
of us want to pay more taxes. And all of us 
have been victimized by past cycles of in- 
flatiom, the economic fever that jacks up 
the prices of everything we buy, that merci- 
lessly drains our earnings and savings. Yet 
inflation is a manmade sickness, one we 
can combat—if every citizen recognized the 
causes and does something about them. 

Inflation feeds on the delusion that the 
Federal Treasury is a free-flowing well, that 
money from Washington doesn’t cost anyone 
acent. It is this something-for-nothing de- 
lusion that allows special-interest groups to 
smooth talk the public into believing that 
all their Federal spending proposals are pos- 
sible. This is why gigantic spending bills 
are passed without tax measures to pay for 
them. This is why astronomic national 
spending goes on regardless of the revenue 
that comes in and despite the efforts of 
economy-minded members of both parties 
in Congress. And this is why these pressure 
groups are trying to push us headlong into 
ever greater debt, heedless of the night- 
mare of inflation that would result. 

The President, his Cabinet, all the rest 
of us in the executive branch feel it is essen- 
tial that America wake up and face these 
grim facts. Behind this conviction is a 
significant series of events you should think 
about. 


Despite our warnings a year ago against 
too much panicky recession spending, and in 
the face of dwindling tax receipts, Federal 
spending surpassed all expectations. Last 
ee eran meee 

came to me with sheaves of 
Zoae for the 1959 fiscal year, our worst 
fears were confirmed. The Government was 
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eee 
in peacetime history—a staggering $13 bil- 
lion, And, with a nearly $3 billion deficit 
from the year before, the for the 
2 years was in the hole by almost 816 billion, 
or an additional new debt of $360 for every 
family across the land. The total national 
debt had risen to an alitime high of $285 
billion, or some $6,400 for every family. 

To add to our worries high Government 
officials returning from trips abroad met 
us with disturbing news. They told us that 
other nations were ing to question 
America’s financial stability, and its will to 
face up to dangerous fiscal practices that 
in the past had almost destroyed them. 

If you are just a citizen who doesn’t want 
economic calamity for yourself and your 
children, then insist on prudent govern- 
ment. To block the self-serving special in- 
terests that are ceaselessly driving us to- 
ward bankruptcy, I urge you to mobilize 
yourselves. Make yourself heard. Now. 
It is your own future that is at stake. 





Found: The Ideal Community for Locat- 
ing New Industries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we rec- 
ognize that industrial growth and ex- 
pansion play an extremely significant 
role in our economic progress. 
Throughout the country, communi- 
ties are taking action to find ways and 
means to encourage the growth and de- 
velopment of new industry. The objec- 
tive is to benefit the community eco- 
nomically, and also provide more con- 
sumer goods to meet the needs of our 
people. 

In providing the climate in which new 
industries can grow and prosper, there 
are a wide variety of factors involved, 
including: equitable taxes, adequate 
water, electrical and other utilities, a 
network of transportation, availability 
of an adequate labor force and other 
features that augur well for industrial 
progress. 

Naturally, there is no utopia in this, 
or in other fields. In Wisconsin, and 
across the Nation, however, communities 
are making constructive efforts to pro- 
vide thé kind of climate that will induce 
the development of new industries. The 
task is a complex one. Communities 
can often benefit from guide lines laid 
down through large-scale surveys. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal’s 
business news carried a useful article 
outlining an arrangement of factors 
which are most conducive to industrial 
growth, entitled “Found: The Ideal Com- 
munity for Locating New Industry.” 
Reflective of the kind of accommodation 
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[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, Sept. 
6, 1959} 

Founp: THe IDEAL COMMUNITY FOR LOCATING 
New Inpvustrizs—Low Costs, EQUITABLE 
Tax DISTRIBUTION ARE FEATURES OF “INDUS- 
TRIAL UTOPIA” 

At last an ideal community has been found 
for industrial development—a community in 
which almost any company would be happy 
to locate a new plant. 

The community was found by compiling 
the factors most sought by industry in select- 
ing sites for new plants. 

The ideal community, created from a study 
of more than 800 different factors listed by 
national firms in comparing communities and 
selecting locations for new facilities, was de- 
scribed in a recent address by H. McKinley 
Conway, Jr., president of Conway Publica- 
tions, Inc., North Atlanta, Ga., who is re- 
garded as an authority on industrial devel- 
opment. 

Conway’s “Industrial Utopia,” he said, “re- 
flects the composite thinking of the top 
planning experts in the Nation’s ‘blue chip’ 
firm—the kind of firms almost every com- 
munity would like to have.” 

What is the makeup of Industrial Utopia? 


LOW-COST LEVEL CITED 


One is a production cost level that is below 
the national average. Another is a fair 
and reasonable distribution of taxes. 

Conway pointed out that the cost of pro- 
ducing goods in Industrial Utopia is below 
the national average not because of low 
wage rates but because of high efficiency and 
productivity inherent in the character of 
the labor force. 

There is an adequate labor supply avail- 
able, and good relations between local labor 
and the industries already located in the 
area, he added. 

“‘Moreover,”” Conway said, his Industrial 
Utopia “has a right to work law and intends 
to keep it.” 

In addition to an equitable distribution of 
taxes, he said, the ideal community also has 
a low per capita debt. 

“There are no giveaways or tax exemp- 
tions for new industry,” he added, “but Gov- 
ernment officials are noted for the fine co- 
operation they give in extending utilities 
and providing other assistance for new 
plants.” 

Conway noted that Industrial Utopia is 
a small city, one of less than 100,000 popula- 
tion but whose population is steadily increas- 
ing. It is a satellite community that offers 
easy access to a major city nearby. About 
two-thirds of “the significant new plants” 
in the United States are being located in 
such cities, Conway said. 


GOOD TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Industrial Utopia is located on a major 
rail line, has feeder airline service connect- 
ing conveniently with larger systems, has a 
hard surface airstrip with lights and radio 
facilities, and also is on a navigable water- 
way for inexpensive transportation of bulk 
materials. 

The community also is just off a branch 
of the new Federal Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. 

Industrial Utopia, Conway continued, “has 
& comprehensive planning and pro- 
gram with adequate facilities and long- 
range expansion plans for traffic control, 
parking, schools and hospitals, sewage han- 
dling and water supply. 

Also, Conway added, “the city fathers have 
seen to it that there are plenty of good 
Plant sites available at reasonable cost. 
Good tracts along rail lines and major high- 
ways have been reserved by zoning or by 
direct acquisition.” 

PRIVATE FINANCING AVAILABLE 


Industrial utopia also has alert private 
groups ready to assist in financing a new 
plant. 

Industrial utopia has a well balanced econ- 
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omy and “is geared to handle industries of 
the space age. There’s a vocational training 
program for developing new skills. More 
important,” he added, “there’s a top flight 
engineering college nearby.” 

The ideal community, he continued, has 
an honest government, an effecitve law en- 
forcement program with a crime rate well 
below the national average and an efficient 
fire department. 

The community also-has a strong chamber 
of commerce, well financed and well staffed. 


Is THERE SUCH A CITY? 


An outstanding feature of the ideal com- 
munity, Conway said, is its wealth of recrea- 
tional activities—swimming, fishing, hunt- 
ing, and other sports. In addition several 
major sports events are held each year. 

The community also has good visitor ac- 
commodations—a new motel on the outskirts 
or a new wing on the hotel downtown. The 
sale of alvoholic beverages is legal but care- 
fully controlled. 

The community also shows interests in eul- 
tural pursuits, and there are churches for 
the major faiths. There is an alert news- 
paper and radio station. Television recep- 
tion in the area is good. 

Is there such a community as Industrial 
Utopia? 

No, Conway admitted. But the important 
thing, he added, is that “most of the factors 
which affect a community’s desirability for 
industrial development are controllable—the 
citizens of an area can do a great deal to 
make their area more attractive if they set 
their minds to it.” 





Invasion of Canal Zone Planned for 
November 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following two news 
articles from the Panama American of 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959, which re- 
ports that certain radical elements in 
the Republic of Panama plan an in- 
vasion of the Canal Zone on November 
3, 1959: 

AQUILINO: “WE'LL Marcn”—Survcs Orr 

FLoop’s WARNING AGAINST INVASION OF 

CANAL ZONE 


Panama Assemblyman and former Foreign 
Minister Aquilino. Boyd indicated today he 
would go ahead with plans to march into 
the Canal Zone on Panama’s Independence 
Day, November 3, despite U.S. Representative 
Dante J. FLoop’s speech Monday against 
such a proposal. 

Boyd emphasized that there is no desire to 
provoke hostile or violent demonstrations, 
“but FLoop and all America can be sure that 
on that day Panamanians, with a greater 
motive than ever, will march peacefully into 
the Canal Zone as an act of reaffirmation of 
Panama’s sovereignty over isthmian terri- 
tory.” 

In his speech »before the Patriotic Order 
of Sons of America at Harrisburg, Pa., FLoop 
said Boyd’s plans for the proposed “peaceful 
occupation” of the Canal Zone included a 
“mass invasion by Panamanian demonstra- 
tors” and suggested that the Panama Gov- 
ernment take steps to prevent any such 
revolutionary forays into the Canal Zone. 

FLoop said the demonstrators plan to take 
up seats on the doorsteps of the 
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Canal administration building. at the por- 
tals of the police stations, at the churches, 
in the clubhouses, and other places of prom- 
inence and described it as conforming to 
the long-range Communist program of in- 
direct warfare. 

Boyd, a leader of the Third Nationalist 
Party, declared that Fioop’s eccentric pro- 
nouncements serve the cause of Panamanian 
nationalists more appropriately than the re- 
actionary principle which induced him to 
deliver such an address. 

‘He indicated that Fioop has again made 
it evident that the time has come for 
Panama to take action and stop begging 
for @ better deal from the Government of 
the United States. 

In his address, Froop said the proposed 
march, “if permitted to occur, would be as 
’ gross. an indignity to our Government and 
flag as if made against the continental 
United States; and should be so regarded 
and treated, for it would greatly impair US. 
prestige throughout the world.” 

The Con; claimed that advance 
world publicity “with agitations in Panama 
(is) aimed at forcing the Canal Zone 
sovereignty question into an international 
court for arbitration, or to the United 
Nations. 

Boyd first suggested a peaceful November 
3 march into the Canal Zone to mark the 
56th anniversary of Panama’s independence 
from Colombia, some weeks ago during a 
Spanish-language “Meet the Press” program. 


PLaANs FoR CANAL ZONE INVASION RE- 
AFFIRMED—Boyp Says Marcn Wu. BE 
CARRIED OUT ON NOVEMBER 3 
Former Foreign Minister Aquilino Boyd 

said yesterday that the proposed peaceful in- 

vasion of the Canal Zone as an assertion of 

Panama’s sovereignty over that territory 

will be carried out November 3. 

Boyd issued a press statement in answer 
to a speech by Representative Dante. J. 
Fioop, who urged the United States to warn 
against any demonstrations in the Canal 
Zone. 

Boyd, who is one of the leaders of the 
Nationalist Party, has proposed that Pana- 
Manians en masse enter the Canal Zone on 
November 3, the national independence day, 
to signify Panama’s sovereign rights, Boyd 
is also one of the proponents of the 50-50 
split of the gross earnings of the canal be- 
tween Panama and the United States. 

One of: Boyd’s close followers, Ernesto 
Castillero P., has said that on November 3 
Panamanians will sit at public places in the 
Canal Zone. 

In his press statement yesterday, Boyd 
said: “There is no desire to display hostility 
nor to provoke violent demonstrations in 
the Canal Zone on November 8, but Repre- 
sentative Froop and all America can be sure 
that we Panamanians on that day, with all 
the more reason than ever, will go to the 
Canal Zone, peacefully as a gesture of re- 
affirmation of Panamanian sovereignty over 
Isthmian territory.” 

Boyd referred to Fitoop as “Panama's No. 
1 enemy” and said Fioop’s pronouncements 
help more the cause of Panamanian na- 
tionalists than the reacti purposes 
which moved him to deliver that speech. 





The Poll Tax at Long Last To Get the Ax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial . 


of the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
in its issue of September 6, entitled ““The 
Poll Tax at Long Last To Get the Ax.” 
It deals with the substance of the issue, 
and calls attention to the leadership of 
our colleague, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLtianp], in 
offering the proposed constitutional 
amendment, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

[From-the Courier-Journal, Sept. 6, 1959] 
THE Pott Tax at Lonc Last To Get THE Ax 

There are more ways than one to skin a 
cat, or to accomplish a social reform. The 
point has been proved again by the long fight 
to abolish the poll tax as a requirement for 
voting. 

Por at least two decades, it has been ap- 
parent that a large majority of Americans 
find this restriction on a basic right dis- 
tasteful and undemocratic. A product of 
the late years of the 19th century ‘in the 
South, the poll tax was designed not only 
to curb Negro voting, but to deny the ballot 
to poor whites who had shown a liking for 
the Populist movement. It has been a handy 
tool of corruption for political machines in 
some southern cities. They have made a 
practice of buying up blocks of poll tax re- 
ceipts, using them for controlled voters they 
could herd to the ballot box. 

Despite all the sentiment against the poll 
tax, it has been impossible up to now to up- 
root it from its last sanctuary in the Deep 
South. Several Southern States have dropped 
it voluntarily—Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana. It lingers 
in only five others, Alabama, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, and Virginia. Action by Con- 
gress to outlaw the poll tax altogether as a 
voting restriction in Federal elections has 
been tried repeatedly. The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed repealers in 1942, 1944, 1946, 
and 1948. Each time the reform was dashed 
to pieces on the rocks of a Senate filibuster. 

Now at last the issue seems on its way to 
solution, by means of a constitutional 
amendment. Moderates proposed this meth- 
od years ago. It was considered too slow by 
eager proponents of repeal, and they kept 
butting their heads against the stone wall 
of the Deep South resistance. 

MUCH SOUTHERN SPONSORSHIP 

Even now, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People is opposing 
the amendment method. We believe they 
are ill advised. The cardinal point is to get 
rid of a restriction that denies so many peo- 
ple the franchise, and the way now lies open 
to get a two-thirds majority in the Senate 
for an amendment to the Constitution. It 
should be no real problem to follow with 
ratification by three-fourthes of the State 
legislatures. 

The bill for a constituional amendment is 
offered by a respected Southerner, Senator 
HOLLAND, of Florida. A dozen other south- 
erners are among its 66 cosponsors. Three of 
them are even from States that still retain 
the poll tax, JoHNson and Yarsoroucu of 
Texas, McCLettan of Arkansas. Lined up 
with them are many northerns liberals. The 
new votes from Hawaii and Alaska can be 
counted on. 

The amendment only concerns election to 
Federal offices. It leaves to the States their 
right to make such rules as they see fit for 


election to local and State offices. An amend- 


ment to the Constitution is the long way 
around to reform, but it is the safe and sure 
way. 
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Baltimorean Now Heads Catholic War | 
Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr, GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, com- 
mendable it is for a loyal citizen of our 
country to be singled out for distinction 
as the head of a nationwide patriotic 
organization. One of my constituents 
has just been accorded such a deserved 
tribute by the Catholic War Veterans of 
the United States at their organization's 
24th annual convention in Pittsburgh. 
He is Robert T. O'Leary, an attorney of 
Baltimore City, residing at 3564 Elmora 
Avenue in the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

The fact that the purposes and _princi- 
ples of this organization are directed 
toward the preservation and advance- 
ment of our Nation’s institutions is 
worthy of note, and our congratulations 
go to the guiding head of such an asso- 
ciation of proven patriots. 

The account of deliberations at the re- 
cent convention is set forth in the cur- 
rent issue of the Catholic Review of 
Baltimore and, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this article in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 

Bau71morREAN Now HEsaps CATHOLIC War 
VETERANS 

Robert T. O'Leary, Baltimore attorney, last 
week was elected national commander of the 
Catholic War Veterans of the United States 
at the organization’s 24th annual convention 
in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. O’Leary, who is a veteran of World 
War ITI, lives at 3564 Elmora Avenue. 

He has been serving as national first vice 
commander, and is a past national trustee, 
and past department of Maryland com- 
mander. He succeeds Peter J. Hopkins of 
New York. 

Two other Baltimore veterans also won na- 
tional office. Joseph J. Stumpf was elected 
national officer of the day, while Henry C. 
Einolf, past department commander, was 
appointed adjutant general. 

Mrs. Irene Hennigan, Middle River na- 
tional treasurer and past department auxiii- 
ary president, was elected national second 
vice president. She also received the na- 
tional president’s award. 

A resolution deploring the recognition and 
honor afforded Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev by an official White House invitation 
to visit the United States was adopted by 
the 3,000 delegates. 

The same resolution urged a campaign of 
prayer calling upon almighty God to direct 
and guide the officials of our Government in 
any relations they may have with the Soviet 
Premier. 

In other actions, the group urged Spain’s 
admission into the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization; deplored the exclusion of Na- 
tionalist China from the 1960 Olympics; re- 
stated its opposition to admission of Red 
China into the United Nations; recom- 
mended ouster of the Hungarian delegation 
from the United Nations. 

It also commended President Eisenhower 
for his policy on West Berlin; supported the 
strengthening of internal security laws along 
lines recommended 


id 
for his campaign against indecent litera- 
ture in the mails. 
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~ John Albert Johnson, of Minnesota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
year marks the 50th anniversary of the 
death, on September 21, 1909, of John 
Albert Johnson, newspaper editor, lec- 
turer, and Governor of Minnesota. 

Johnson, the son of Swedish immi- 
grants, was born on July 28, 1861, near 
the frontier village of St. Peter, Minn. 
The struggles incident to his early life of 
poverty probably influenced his char- 
acter and temperament in later life. At 
the age of 13 he left school to work ina 
grocery at a wage of$10amonth. Dur- 
ing this period of his life he read exten- 
sively and practiced oratory and debat- 
ing in that favorite school of politics, the 
country store. His early environment 
gave him a lasting sympathy with the 
common man, and despite hardships he 
preserved a sense of humor and buoy- 
ancy of spirit which enabled him to 
struggle on in the face of discourage- 
ment. 

Subsequently he was a clerk in a drug 
store and then in a general store in St. 
Peter. He took an active part in the life 
of the community as a member of a de- 
bating club, fraternal organizations, and 
the National Guard. He sang in a 
church choir and was for some years sec- 
retary of the Nicollet County fair. In 
the early eighties he became a registered 
pharmacist, but his health suffered un- 
der the confinement of indoor work, and 
he became a supply clerk, working for a 
firm of railway contractors in Iowa and 
Minnesota. 

In February 1887 Johnson became edi- 
tor and half owner of the St. Peter 
Herald, and through the newspaper he 
began to be known beyond the limits of 
the town. His contact with other news- 
papermen in the Minnesota Editors’ & 
Publishers’ Association, of which he was 
elected secretary in 1891 and president in 
1893, created for him a body of influen- 
tial friends throughout the State. 

Although his district was normally 
Republican, Johnson was elected to the 
State senate as a Democrat in 1898. He 
failed of reelection in 1902 by a narrow 
margin. In 1904 he was nominated and 
elected Governor in an extremely bitter 
campaign. He was given a plurality of 
6,000 votes at the same time that Roose- 
velt carried the State for the Republican 
national ticket by 146,000, and was re- 
elected by greater margins in 1906 and 
1908 

As Governor, he worked harmoni- 
ously with Republican legislatures, and 
through his influence legislation was en- 
acted providing for employers’ liability, 
the abolition of railroad passes, schools 
for delinquent girls, and a reform of the 
civil service. In addition, he was in- 
strumental in effecting local and na- 
tional reforms in insurance laws. His 





employed by him in dealing with the 
nmiiners’ strike of 1908. One of his most 
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notable acts in office was his veto, in 
1909, of a tonnage act on iron ore, on 
the ground that such an act would estab- 
lish double taxation of a certain class of 
property, and would work great hardship 
on one section of the State. 

Johnson was a popular Governor. His 
romantic rise endeared him to the public 
mind while his simple friendliness com- 
pleted the conquest. He was dignified 
without being pompous. During his 
years as Governor the recognition of his 
talent as a public speaker was not con- 
fined to the people of Minnesota. It was 
after his speech at the Gridiron Club 
banquet in Washington, in December 
1907, that he was first mentioned as a 
presidential possibility. In 1908 his 
name was presented to the Democratic 
convention by the Minnesota delegation 
and he received 46 votes. His untimely 
death, due to appendicitis, in 1909, 
plunged the State into sorrow and has 
occasioned much speculation as to 
whether, had he lived, he might not have 
won the Democratic nomination which 
was awarded Woodrow Wilson in 1912. 

John Albert Johnson was a giant cut 
down long before his time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Governor 
Johnson Honors Set,” published in: the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOVERNOR JOHNSON HONORS SET 
(By Fred Neumeier) 

Fifty years ago on September 21, 1909, 
Gov. John A. Johnson, whose national 
reputation indicated he might some day be 
called to the presidency of the United States, 
died. 

On Sunday, September 20, St. Peter, his 
birthplace, will observe that anniversary 
with a program in-front of the court house 
there where stands a monument in his 
memory. 

He was a Democrat and three successive 
times he was elevated to the governorship 
in a State strongly opposed to his political 


y. 
Cyrus Northrop, president of the Univers- 


ity of Minnesota, wrote at the time of his - 


death “mourning over his untimely death 
has hardly been equaled by the mourning 
of any other citizen except Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

Men and women wept in public. when his 
death at Rochester following an operation 
became known. Fifty thousand pegsons were 
said to have been in the sad procession of 
farewell at the State capitol and their foot- 
steps wore a path in the stone. 

On the day of his funeral in St. Peter all 
business was stayed. In some degree the 
whole Nation mourned. Warships in New 
York harbor dropped their flags to half 
mast. Telegraph wires were crowded and 
mails congested with expressions of grief. 
Hundreds of memorial meetings were held. 

Newspapers reported that “everywhere it 
was sadly realized that the Nation had lost 
a@ leader of hope and strength.” 

After the funeral his staff in the Governor's 
Office raised a trust fund for the perpetual 
care of his grave and, twice a year, on Me- 
morial Day and the anniversary of his death, 
to place a floral wreath at his monument in 
St. Peter. 

When the memorial services are held Sun- 
day, September 20, civic and political leaders 
from throughout the State are e to 
be present. Governor Freeman will speak. 
Arrangements are being made by Henry M. 


September 9 


Benson, former State senator and attorney 
general, and Robert Wettergren, both of 
St. Peter. 





Her Four Rockers Prove a Point 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 8 years I have had the privilege of 
representing the Third Congressional 
District of Maine, I have had the distinct 
pleasure of working with May Craig, a 
Oe distinguished newswoman. 

the very capable correspondent for 
the Press Herald Publishing Co., of 
Portland, Maine, May Craig reports the 
news of interest to Maine citizens. In 
addition, she writes an excellent column 
entitled “Inside Washington,” which in- 
forms Maine readers about interesting 
individuals and places and also presents 
her observations relative to domestic 
and international issues. These obser- 
vations are drawn from a wealth of per- 
sonal experiences at home and abroad, 
including her firsthand observations of 
the world leaders. 

The Evening Star of September 8, 
1959, carried a very interesting feature 
article about this high caliber news- 
woman, one written by Rose McKee and 
entitled “Her Four Rockers Prove a 
Point.” 

Mrs. McIntire and I have, on more 
than one occasion, been present in 
May’s home for dinner. May is a most 
gracious host. 

I wish to take this opportunity of in- 
serting the article previously referred 
to into the Recorp, thereby paying trib- 
ute to one I consider to be among the 


most distinguished newswomen of 
America: _ 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 8, 1959] 
Her Four RocKERS PROVE A POINT 
(By Rose McKee) 


Washington Newswoman May Craig, whose 
questions on a television press panel have 
made her something of a national figure, - 
has a home which her friends say “looks just 
like May.” 

Its walls and most of its furnishings are 
in blue or rose. These are the costume col- 
ors for which Mrs. Craig was noted on Cap- 
itol Hill long before she became a TV per- 
sonality. Her home is trim and pretty, with 
crisp white organdy curtains at the windows 
and, coupled with all the modern amenities, 
the suggestion of a Victorian air. Each room 
has a radio for handy tuning in on the latest 
news. 

Mrs. Craig, a grandmother and mighty 
proud of it, does not admit to having a living 
room. “I call this a parlor,” she explained 
as she sat back on a blue sofa in her blue- 
papered front room. She has four rocking 
chairs in the parlor. 

“My friends laugh at me for having rock- 
ing chairs,” Mrs. Craig said, “but I notice 
they all like to sit in the rocking chairs.” 

Her red brick house, 100 years old, has 
— through various modernizations, in- 

some to provide an abundance of 

. The house is filled with pretty 

things She has picked up on news-hunting 
travels around the world. 
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HER DINNERS 


Mrs. Craig is noted for her small, intimate 
dinner parties at which there is usually a 
guest of honor who is in the news and some 
of her news-gathering friends. She never 
has more than 12 at her dining room table 
and she prefers 10 but thinks 6 “is best of 
all.” 

Conversation at her table is apt to turn 
into a frank and spirited political discus- 
sion, as when she has entertained for presi- 
dential aspirants before the party conven- 
tions. Everything said is “off the record” 
but reporters are free to check the next day 
with the guest of honor for ae to use 
what they consider news. 

Possibly one reason May Oraig’s dinners 
are such a success is that she has no worry 
over menus. She has a basic dinner which 
she serves at every party. She said, “A din- 
ner, like your house, should be typically 
yours. People remember it if. you have a 
speciality and look forward to it. If you 
have a good menu, why change? You can’t 
improve it.” 

She likes her table to be “white and 
pretty.” She always uses white linen, white 
flowers in a crystal vase on a mirror, white 
candles in glass candlesticks and gold-edged 
white china. 

The cooking is done by her prized house- 
keeper, Louise Jacobs, who has been with 
her since her children were little and has 
never had another employer. 

Mrs. Craig has her personality stamped 
even on her manner of serving. Everything 
is always on plates direct from the kitchen 
to avoid passing, which She dislikes, and the 
order never varies. 

The first course is a big salad, arranged to 
make the “plate logk pretty.” Then comes 
a plate with half & chicken, two halves of 
spiced peaches that have been soaked in 
brandy for 24 hours, and maybe a sprig of 
parsley or green vegetable for color contrast. 
There is one definite variation to the course— 
she serves either cornbread, spoonbread, or 
biscuits. 

DESSERT 


Fruit with cordial to pour over it is Mrs. 
Craig’s favorite summer dessert. In winter 
she serves vanilla ice cream with a topping, 
usually of chopped preserved fruit, the kind 
used in making fruitcake, Coffee is served 
‘at the table in pretty individual cups gath- 
ered from around the world. 

Her home is so near Capitol Hill that when 
her children were young they used the big 
tree-shaded Capitol ground as their play- 
ground. 

The house has one room that records May’s 
life and times. This ts her office, upstairs 
off her bedroom. Ig walls are papered with 
pictures of the great and neargreat about 
whom she has written for her Portland 
(Maine) papers. Included are presidential 
press conferences in which she is shown and 
which go back to one held by then Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover. Among autographed 
photographs is a full-length of Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, taken at the time of F.D.R.’s 
inaugural. Mrs. Roosevelt has been the hon- 
or guest at several May Craig parties. 





Harpers Ferry Prepares To Mark Centen- 
nial of John Brown’s Raid“ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


- OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
has been my privilege to point out dur- 
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ing prior service in the House and re- 
cently in this forum the historical signifi- 
cance and picturesqueness of Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va., at the junction of the 
Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers—and 
only a brief driving time distance from 
the Nation’s Capital. 

Reenactment of some of the most 
eventful of Harpers Ferry’s history will 
take place during a 4-day centennial 
program there, October 15 through 18, 
1959. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two well-writ- 
ten and interesting articles, one by Carl 
Irving published September 7, 1959, in 
the Washington Star and the other by 
Jean White published September 8, 1959, 
in the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered printed in the REcorp as 
follows: 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 7, 1959] 
Harpers Ferry Prepares To Mark CENTEN- 
NIAL OF JOHN BRowNnN’s Raw 


(By Carl Irving) 


Harpers Ferry, W. Va., September 7.—On 
the dark and rainy night of October 16, 
1859, a bearded Ohio farmer and 18 men 
slipped down from the Maryland heights, 
crossed the Potomac over a covered bridge 
and captured a national armory. 

Before the night was out, John Brown and 
the town of Harpers Ferry were bound in- 
separably in a drama which proved a pre- 
lude to the Civil War. His plan to arouse 
and arm the slaves and form a nation was 
shattered in less than two days. 

Now the residents of the old town and 
the nearby communities are getting to- 
gether a centennial observance (not a cele- 
bration, they make clear) about the raid, 
trial and hanging, which were to stir de- 
bates that still go on. . 

The 4-day centennial program, October 15 
to 18, will include tours of the restored sec- 
tions of the town, exhibits of a century ago 
and a drama, “The Prophet,” relating the 
Brown story. 

VIVID LEGEND 

The raid is a vivid legend to the old timers 
who live among the stone houses that perch 
almost precariously on the slopes of the 
steeply rising town at the junction of the 
Shenandoah and Potomac Rivers. 

William V. Marmion recalls that his father 
was a youth at the time of the raid, His 
grandfather; a physician, tended to some of 
the wounded who were struck by bullets 
from Brown’s raiders. 

“My father (later Assist. Surg. William V. 
Marmion of the U.S. Navy) often told how 
he and his brothers went hunting with 
Brown’s men over by their farm in Mary- 
land. Brown called my father Willy and 
took quite a fancy to him.” 

Willy and his brothers noticed lots of 
weapons being stored at the farm, but 
Brown had told them “he just made & hobby 
of it,” Mr. Marmion, a retired Washington 
attorney, recalled. 

TOWN RESTORED 

John Brown would probably recognize 
Harpers Ferry today. The Park Service is 
trying to restore parts of the town to the 
way it looked during its great moment in 
history. 

A careful collection and study of maps and 
photographs, diaries, letters and newspapers 
have helped historians get a clear view of 


Several buildings 
been torn down. Others that were there 
when Brown arrived have been repaired and 
cleaned up. The block where most of the 
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fighting took place is lined now with empty 
white stone buildings, their patched win- 
dows displaying some of the relics of the 
period. 

Archeologists have dug through layers of 
flood silt, shattered. stone, rusted metal, 
fragments of wood and brick to expose the 
foundations of the old arsenal which 
Brown’s men occupied, They are now dig- 
ging for the remains of the once-famous 
rifle works now covered by swampy silt, trees 
and damp shrubbery. 

BROWN’S CAPTURE 


Brown and the surviving raiders were 
eventually surrounded and captured in 4 
firehouse at’ the armory, then across the 
street from the arsenal. It now stands on 
the highest point of the town, the aban- 
doned Storer College campus. 

Marines, dressed in the uniforms the corps 
wore then and 2 years later at the first battle 
of Bull Run, will reenact the storming of the 
firehouse on October 17. 

The old paymaster’s office where the 
wounded Brown was held overnight has been 
restored and is the headquarters for the 
Park Service, which designated Harpers Ferry 
a@ national monument in 19565. 

The jail in neighboring Charles Town, 
where Brown was taken, has disappeared. 
But the courtroom in th 123-year-old court- 
house is still in use, with the same long, 
oak benches that were jammed during the 
week-long trial. The records in the clerk's 
office next door list the conviction of Brown 
for treason against Virginia, conspiracy to in- 
cite the slaves, and murder. One faded paper 
carefully notes that Brown was hanged be- 
tween 11 and 12 o’clock, December 2, 1859, 

GALLOWS MARKER 


A small stone marker at the corner of 4 
house a mile from the courthouse shows 
where Brown was hanged. 

The centennial play was written by a 
Texan, Edwin W. Dace, who teaches drama at 
Sweet Briar College, Virginia. The only non- 
resident in the cast is Timothy Rice, a drama 
student at American University in Washing- 
ton. 

‘We needed a tall man with a tremendous 
speaking voice, for without a strong John 
Brown the play would have fallen to pieces,” 
explained the centennial chairman, Mrs, 
Cyrus Cavalier. 

Mr. Rice, 21, is president of the University 
Players and won the best actor award 2 years” 
ago at American University. Mrs. Cavalier 
will direct the cast of 50 and Dr. J. H, 
Yokum, theater director at American Uni- 
versity, will handle the lighting and design 
the set. 

ANTIQUE SHOWS 


The residents, who will be attired in cos- 
tumes of the 1850’s, will conduct antique 
shows and sales and motorcades through 
neighboring towns. 

Mrs. Cavalier pointed out that many rest- 
dents were only lukewarm about any kind of 
a@ program. Brown’s raiders killed several 
Harpers Ferry residents, including the popu- 
lar mayor, Fontaine Beckham. 

The residents decided, for that reason, te 
tone down the ending of the play, she said, 
Omitted was Brown's last message, which he 
had scrawled on a scrap of paper and handed 
to a bystander as he was led to the scaffold, 
It said: 

“I, John Brown, am now quite certain that 
the crimes of this guilty land will never be 


out very much bloodshed it might be done.” 
COMMANDER'S PROCLAMATION 


Instead, the play will close with the procia- 
a of a Virginia militia commander: 


“So perish all such enemies of Virginia. 
All such enemies of the Union. All such foes 
of the human 


“Then,” said Mrs. Cavalier, “there will be 
the song ‘John Brown’s Body’ and everyone in 
the audience can decide what to think for 
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himself. We didn’t want the play to end 
with a sermon by John Brown.” 

Some of the lighter moments of the cen- 
tennial will include the judging of costumes 
and best beards, grown by residents during 
the summer. There will be concerts by the 
Charles Town and Harpers Ferry High School 
Bands. 

The Sharpsburg Rifles, a group of men 
dressed in Union uniforms of the Civil War 
period from Sharpsburg, Md., will conduct a 
drill. Similar units in Confederate uniforms 
are expected to appear during the centennial. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Sept. 8, 
1959] 


JoHN Brown’s Rawers To RIDE AGAIN IN HaR- 
PERS Ferry CENTENNIAL PAGEANT 


(By Jean White) 


If John Brown’s body lies a moldering in 
the grave, his legend still goes marching on 
at Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 

Pageantry, drama, ceremony, and sham 
battles will be featured when Harpers Ferry 
stages the centennial of John Brown's fa- 
mous raid October 15-18. The citizens will 
toss a big affair for the strange, fiery-eyed 
outsider who came out of the hills to put 
the little town on the historical map and 
make it celebrated in song and poetry. 

The centennial of John Brown's raid will 
be the opening curtain on a growing series 
of reeriactments and celebrations coming up 
in the century after the Civil War. 

On a rainy Sunday night, the 16th of 
October 1859, Brown led 18 raiders down 
from a farm hideout to seize the government 
arsenal and armory at Harpers Ferry. The 
sheer madness of the raid has made it a fasci- 
nating fillip to history ever since. For 2 days, 
Brown and his little band of fellow fanatics 
held the arsenal, expecting slaves to rise up 
to support their abolitionist cause. 


RAIDERS BOTTLED UP 


Townsmen and militia bottled up the 
raiders until Col. Robert E. Lee and Lt. J. E. B. 
Stuart—to be heard from again later—arrived 
from Washington to take command of the 
forces, including a detachment of marines. 
Brown and six other survivors were captured 
in an old enginehouse and later hanged. 

The big centennial show this fall will in- 
clude the world premier of “The Prophet,” a 
three-act historical drama. Timothy Rice, an 
American University drama student, will res- 
urrect John Brown and take him to the gal- 
lows. There will also be a sham battle be- 
tween Union and Confederate units and a-re- 
enactment of the storming of the engine- 
house—with the marines called in again to 
supply officers. 

When Brown swooped down on Harpers 
Ferry in 1859, the attention of the Nation 
centered on the quiet, thriving town of 3,000. 
‘This fall the centennial planners hope again 
to focus attention—and tourists—on the 
town, now down to fewer than 700 residents. 


ARSENAL NEVER REBUILT 


After the war, the arsenal later burned to 
the ground, was never rebuilt. Floods peri- 
odically ravaged the town, and after the 
great one of 1936 the lower downtown sec- 
tion of Harpers Ferry was abandoned and 
became a ghost town of tattered posters and 
dark windows. 

But the trains of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, which carried the word of John 
Brown's raid to the outside world, still 
rumble pass the town, linking the past and 
present. And the National Park Service now 
has taken over some 515 acres for the Har- 
pers Ferry National Monument. 

Just last month, an archeologist working 
for the National Park Service dug up the 
used and twisted remains of 15,000 guns 
stored in the arsenal—dramatic evidence of 
the violent events that followed less than 
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an gay ye ee 
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2 years after John Brown’s raid. By then, 
the Nation was at civil war, and Union troops 
soon were to march to the words: 


“John Brown's body lies a-moldering in the 
grave, 
His soul goes marching on.” 


On April 18, 1861, a small band of Federal 
troops at Harpers. Ferry “sprinkled gun- 
powder over the cache of guns in the arsenal 
and burned them to keep them out of Con- 
federate hands. Later the Confederates de- 
stroyed the gunmaking armories as the 
little town changed hands some half dozen 
times during the war. 

These days will come back to life during 
the big centennial. 

Helen Mozelle Cavalier has arranged a 4- 
day schedule to cover the events from the 
day of final preparation for the raid to the 
time Brown was captured and removed to 
the county jail at Charles Town to await 
trial. 

There will be four performances of “The 
Prophet,” a style show with some authentic 
costumes still in possession of Harpers Ferry 
residents, a beard-growing contest, a sham 
battle between the Sharpsburg Rifles and the 
Big Pool Confederate Unit, and a restaging 
of the Marine attack on John Brown's fort. 

The fort—a _ white-cupolaed engine- 
house—now rests on the campus of Storer 
College. It was dismantled in 1892 for the 
Columbian World Exposition in Chicago and 
then reassembled on the college campus. 
The National Park Service hopes some day 
to put it back on the original site—now 
marked only by a rectangle of stones. 

National Park Service has set up self- 
guided walking tours about Harpers Ferry 
for visitors, and a museum. 

The centennial committee has arranged 
special excursion trips from Washington and 
Silver Spring to Harpers Ferry on the cen- 
tennial days. If all goes well, the citizens 
hope to make an annual affair of John 
Brown's raid. 





Election Day Holiday Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that our colleague 
from Alabama [Mr. Roserts] has intro- 
duced legislation calling for a new legal 
public holiday every 2 years to be known 
as Election Day. 

The purpose, of course, would be to 
overcome the comparatively low turn- 
out of voters in national elections. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an article on this subject 
which appeared recently in the Syla- 
cauga (Ala.) Advance; and also an edi- 
torial which appeared recently in the 
Anniston (Ala.) Star. 

The article and editorial referred to 
follow: 

- [From the Sylacauga (Ala.) Advance] 
For GENERAL ELECTIONS, ROBERTS’ BILL WOULD 
Make VorTinc Day U.S. Houmay 

WasuHINcton.—Would more Americans vote 
if election day was a national holiday? 

Representative KENNETH Roserts, Demo- 
crat, of Alabama, thinks so. He is sponsor- 
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ing a bill that would create a new legal 
public holiday on the present general elec- 
tion day in all the States except Maine: 
The first Tuesday after the first Monday of 
November in each even-numbered year. 

“In this-country,” he said in an mterview, 
“we make it difficult for many of our people 
to get to the polls, and yet we deplore the 
fact that more of them don’t turn out. In 
the 1958 general elections, for instance, only 
60 percent of the registered voters in the 
United States cast their ballots. - 

““We note with enevy that 90 percent of the 
registered voters in Finland go to the polls, 
a record of 97.9 percent have turned out in 
Austria, 83 to 85 percent in France and in 
Germany, over 82 percent in Sweden, 77 per- 
cent in the United Kingdom and so on. 

“But it is seldom explained that these 
other countries generally hold national elec- 
tions on a holiday or on a nonworking day.” 

A few foreign countries, he said, hold elec- 
tions on Sunday, and on occasion this has 
been proposed in the United States. 

How does Roserts feel about that? 

“I do not believe the God-fearing Ameri- 
can people want Sunday elections,” said 
ROBERTS, who comes from what the late Henry 
L. Mencken called the Bible Belt. 

“Many religious people might think Sun- 
day voting was in conflict with the words of 
the Book of Exodus: ‘Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.’” 

The’ other day Roserrs told a House Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee that a lot of potential 
voters are discouraged by the fact that our 
general elections come on a regular working 
day. 

“That means for most,” he said, “that 
they must ask special permission from a 
supervisor to get off and vote. Or that they 
must wait until after working hours—when 
the polls are crowded and they are tired.” 

“It’s all very well to spout high-flung 
phrases about the citizen’s duty to vote, and 
to say that all of us ought to be willing to 
go to a bit of extra trouble to cast our 
ballots. But the fact remains that we ought 
to make it easier for those who like to vote 
to do so.” 

Roserts thinks that, if Independence Day 
is important enough to justify a July 4 hol- 
iday every year, then surely the day on which 
millions of voters have a chance to demon- 
strate their personal independence through 
the ballot is worth a holiday every other 
year. 


It is doubtful that the subcommittee can 
act on RoBERT’s proposal this year, since all 
major departments of Government will be 
asked for comment on a plan that would 
mean an additional day off for Federal em- 
ployees. But the Alabamian is serious about 
this, and he hopes all cerned will take it 
seriously, too. 


[From the Anniston (Ala.) Star] 
Roserts Scorres ONCE More 


The proposal in the House of Representa- 
tives by KENNETH RoBeERTS, our excellent 
Representative from this district, has re- 
ceived national attention again by his pro- 
posal that general elections in this country 
be declared national holidays. 

The objective in this instance is to get a 
much larger number of American citizens to 
go to the polls and to exercise their fran- 
chise in behalf of men and measures of their 
choice. 

Old World countries vote on Sunday, but 
that would not be tolerated in this country. 


Nevertheless, it is next to a national dis- 
grace that so many of our citizens fail to 
vote, as we are far below other civilized na- 
tions of the world in that respect. A nation- 
al holiday for better elections may be the 
answer to better citizenship, as Mr. Roserrs 
believes. -~ 
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1959 
In Praise of Maine and Its Lady Senator 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which appeared in the Portland Press 
Herald on August 13, 1959, entitled “In 
Praise of Maine and Its Lady Senator.” 

While the letter pays tribute to Maine, 
its emphasis is upon the work and 
achievements of our distinguished col- 
league, MARGARET CHASE SMITH, the senior 
Senator from Maine. As the letter 
points out so well,.Senator SmirH is a 
great Member of the body, and faithful 
and effective in her work in the Senate, 
and to the interests of Maine. The let- 
ter also calls to mind the human quali- 
ties of interest in the problems of the 
people she represents, both in Maine and 
the Nation. 

All of us who serve with her recognize 
her effective and distinguished service, 
which has been confirmed time and time 
again by the support ef the people of 
Maine. 

I would like to note also that Mrs. 
Bessie S. Cheatham, the author of the 
letter, visits the Senate almost every 
day, and with intelligence and good 
judgment, is a very discerning observer 
of the work of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald, 
Aug. 13, 1959) 
In PRAISE OF MAINE AND Its LaDy SENATOR 
(Editor of the Press Herald) 

Here’s to Maine—the only State from 
Maine to Hawaii that has a lady Senator. 
How the hearts of the women must swell 
with pride whenever they name her—Mar- 
GARET CHASE SmirH. She is always there, at 
the Senate’s beck and call, She takes no 
trips while the Senate is in session. She 
travels in the fall, when the Senate has 
adjourned and the Senators go to their 
homes to learn first hand what their con- 
stituents want and desire. 

I have seen her on the floor, I have heard 
her speak, I’ve watched her vote, I’ve seen 
her in committee meetings, I’ve listened to 
her questions, when she was securing infor- 
mation, She is helpful to constituents when 
they come to Washington. She delights the 
groups of high school boys and girls when 
they come from Wiscasset, Caribou, Lisbon 
Falls, etc. They think they have seen the 
best _of the Senate when they have seen and 
talked with her. They speak-of her as “Our 
Representative from Maine.” And they are 
happy when they have met her. 

She is most careful in how she votes, so 
she will be sure to vote right, and as her 
good judgment tells her. She holds the 
record as to the number of her votes. She 
has not missed a recorded vote in 637 times. 

If you don’t have enough Republicans to 
reelect her, or enough Democrats to reelect 
her, then pool your forces and tobias te 
and reelect Senator Marcaret C 
aenes: Be: the wenane, or to the vice-presi- 

ency, 





Mrs, Bessie S. CHEATHAM. 
WasHINGTON, D.C. 
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The Sad Plight of the Migratory Worker 
Demands Immediate Congressional 
Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the fall 
harvest is at hand, and nearly a half 
million migratory farm workers will be- 
gin their trek across the Nation. In the 
orchards and fields these workers will 
gather up nature’s yield of a bountiful 
year. 

It is truly a shame that these nomadic 
toilers are not provided with decent 
housing, wages, and transportation. In 
some sections of the country they work 
under considerably better conditions 
than in others and the wages are more 
adequate depending upon the location 
and type of harvest but certainly it can- 
nct be denied that legislation is sorely 
needed to establish better minimum 
standards for these people who are fre- 
quently overcrowded in totally inade- 
quate housing facilities with lack of beds 
and bedding and substandard sanitation 
facilities. 

According to the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor, 
some of these workers are required to 
sleep in the open, completely exposed to 
the elements. It is an undeniable fact 
that these workers are often packed 
into trucks by the hundreds like sardines 
for long trips from one area to another. 

Tomorrow the Labor Department will 
conduct hearings which offers some ray 
of hope for improvement of these con- 
ditions and minimum standards for mi- 
gratory workers. 

While these folks choose this type of 
work and even the way of life it has tra- 
ditionally required, the fact remains that 
without them, millions of dollars’ worth 
of fruits and other crops would literally 
rot on the vine if they did not take to 
the open country each year. 

Among the proposed regulations which 
will undoubtedly stem from the hearings 
along with the revelations of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission report will be: A reg- 
ulation to provide through State public 
employment offices, adequate and sani- 
tary housing before such agency will fill 
any request for workers. This, of course, 
would mean guarantees conforming to 
applicable housing and sanitary codes. 

The State agencies will probably be 
required to make sure that pay offered 
will equal the prevailing rate in the area 
for similar jobs. 

The prospective employer will prob- 
ably be required to guarantee better 
transportation than is now provided. 

Charging an invasion of States rights 
some farm State legislators challenge the 
authority of the Labor Department to 
implement such regulations. There may 
be a legal basis for their position. On 
the other hand, the Justice Department 
upholds the legality of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to legislate standards of this 
nature. This might or might not be 
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challenged where migratory workers 
would operate within a State and would 
not cross State lines in the gourse of 
their employment. 

Regardless, this is a problem which 
the legislators can no longer ignore, 
and legislation at some level should and 
must be enacted to meet it squarely dur- 
ing the 86th Congress. 





In the Law’s Finest Tradition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few days ago the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch published an editorial, ‘In the 
Law’s Finest Tradition.” The editorial 
concerns the award of the American Bar 
Association’s highest honor to Grenville 
Clark; who has been a member of the bar 
more than 50 years. The editorial also 
makes mention of the fine work of Jo- 
seph Harrison, of Newark, N.J., who in 
1958-59 was chairman of the American 
Bar Association Committee on Constitu- 
tional Rights, originally proposed by Mr. 
Clark. Under Mr. Harrison, the com- 
mittee has carried on its work, in the 
words of the editorial, ‘in the spirit and 
tradition of Grenville Clark.’ 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
full text of the editorial in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IN THE Law’s Finest TRADITION 

It is not easy to convey the deep signifi- 
cance of the award of the American Bar 
Association’s highest honor—its gold medal 
“for outstanding service to the legal pro- 
fession’”’—to Grenville Clark, of Dublin, N.H., 
who became a member of the New York bar 
more than 50 years ago. For while Mr. 
Clark’s long and distinguished career is an 
exemplification of the finest traditions of the 
law, his conviction that a lawyer must be 
devoted to the practical application of the 
Bill of Rights has involved him in contro- 
versial issues over which his colleagues have 
split far apart. 

On Grenville Clark’s Army services in 
World Wars I and II, in which he was the 
far-seeing initiator of vital troop training 
programs, there can be only complete agree- 
ment. He helped notably in the winning of 
both wars and the Distinguished Service 
Medal which he received was a patrictic 
recognition fully earned. But when he re- 
minded the American Bar Association in 
the 1930's that it is “the duty of true con- 
servatives to support the Bill of Rights re- 
gardless of the unpopularity of the citizens 
whose rights might be in jeopardy,” he 
opened up a debate that was still being 
heard last week on the floor of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s house of delegates at 
the 1959 convention in Miami Beach 

Grenville Clark’s original proposal to the 
American Bar Association on constitutional 
rights led to the establishment of the bar’s 
standing committee on the Bill of Rights of 
which Mr. Clark himself was the pioneering 
first chairman, 1938-40. Under his leader- 
ship the Bill of Rights committee entered 
aggressively into ugly situations which 
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needed its attention. For example, it went 
so far as to file a memorable brief in sup- 
port of the rights of the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
family in the first compulsory flag salute 
case, Minersville (Pa.) School District v. 
Gobitis, which, after a first defeat, triumphed 
in the Supreme Court. 

Since those early days this important com- 
mittee has had an uneven record depending 
on its membership, but the 1958-59 chair- 
man, Joseph Harrison of Newark, NJ., saw 
to it that its work was in the spirit and tra- 
dition of Grenvilie Clark. When Mr. Harri- 
son presented the committee’s detailed 6-to- 
1 report with the conclusions that the recent 
Supreme Court decisions had not harmed 
national security, this set off one of the 
sharpest debates in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s house of delegates in many years. 
Past Presidents Loyd Wright of Los Angeles 
and Frank E. Holman of Seattle attempted 
to table the findings. Past President David 
F. Maxwell of Philadelphia and Charles S. 
Rhyne of Washington, supported by Presi- 
dent Ross L. Malone of Roswell, N. Mex., led 
the fight, not as supporters of the report, 
but in the belief that it should be received 
for attention and study, without formal 
approval or disapproval. 

In the end the open-minded, forward- 
looking leadership won out and the report 
Was not tabled or suppressed but accepted 
in accordance with practice. It was just 
such a battle as Grenville Clark carried 
through to success more than 20 years ago, 
for the fight for liberty is continuous and 
never ending. Many important subjects 
were taken up at the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s 1959 convention, some of them in 
the presence of leaders of the British and 
Canadian bench and bar, as well as before 
Justices Brennan, Clark and Stewart of the 
US. Supreme Court and other legal and 
judicial leaders, But none is more urgent 
than the responsibility of the individual 
lawyer, whoever he is.and wherever he may 
be, to stand up in his own life and work for 
civil liberties at home and for peace in the 
world through reliance on the rule of law 
between nations. 





The Time To Act Is Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, elsewhere 
in today’s Recorp, I included an article 
from the Indianapolis Star. Herewith 
is an editorial relating to the same mat- 
ter—that is, the Communist menace in 
Latin America: 

THE Time To Act Is Now 


Senator SryLes Brivces, of New Hampshire, 
has called for a congressional investigation 
of the dangerous attempts by the U.N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America to ob- 
tain secret industrial information from Latin 
American power companies—information 
that could lead to massive industrial sabo- 
tage. This attempt is especially dangerous 
when it is known that the head of the ECLA 
energy development and hydraulic resources 
program is hardly a reliable character. The 
U.S. Attorney General once demanded that 
the Department have his U.N. creden- 
tials from him because of his constant 
association with Communists and fellow 
travelers. 
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Certainly Congress should investigate as 
much as it can. It should also demand that 
the State Department do everything possi- 
ble to prevent this secret defense informa- 
tion from falling into the hands of the U.N. 
Commission. Possession of such informa- 
tion by any enemy would be a direct danger 
to the security of the United States. With 
it in his possession the enemy could paralyze 
the whole of Latin America in a single co- 
ordinated act of sabotage. Without electric 
power Latin America would be as fully 
knocked out as if it were hit by 100 atomic 
bombs. 


Investigation into the whole direction of 
these U.N. economic agencies, staffed as they 
are with Socialist and Communist experts, 
is certainly in order. If the activities of 
these U.N. agencies are threatening the eco- 
nomic and military security of the United 
States it is time to stop them in their tracks. 

The United States pays one-third of the 
entire U.N. budget. We aré the host nation. 
That surely gives us the right to demand 
that our interests be protected from sabotage 
and economic infiltration. It is the duty of 
the State Department, as it would be the 
duty of the armed services, to act swiftly to 
prevent this developing economic and mili- 
tary danger to the United States of America. 





The Texas Commission for the Blind 
Enables Sightless Citizens To Help 
Themselves and Others 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
although he can no longer see, a blind 
person has a great many other talents 
which can be utilized. The Texas Com- 
mission for the Blind is helping many 
sightless people. By learning to utilize 
his other talents, the blind person re- 
ceives the invaluable ingredient of self- 
respect so necessary to a complete life. 
And society receives another contribut- 
ing citizen. 

A great deal more needs to be done in 
helping blind persons to complete re- 
habilitation, but steps are being taken 
in the right direction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Vernon Fewell 
from the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle for 
Sunday, September 6, 1959, entitled 
“Offers Security—Plan Uses Talents of 
State’s Sightless.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Orrers Securiry—P1itan Uses TALENTS OF 
Srate’s SIGHTLESS 
(By Vernon Fewell) 

In the black frustration of blindness there 
is no greater gift than certainty—a strong, 
sure sense of security in a world of sound 
and touch. 

It was to offer the sightless a secure grip 
on life that 17 years ago Texas entered into 


@ program to make businessmen of blind 
men. The investment was well rewarded. 
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Last year the operators of 120 blind stands 
in Texas did a gross business of $1,650,000 
and collected a net profit of $305,061. This 
is an average of $250 per month profit per 
stand. 

All of it was dome under the business 
enterprise program of the Texas Commission 
for the Blind, a program dedicated to put- 
ting to use the ample but undirected talents 
of the sightless. 

Fifteen such blind-operated notions and 
snack bars dot the Houston-Pasadena- 
Rosenberg area, a dozen of them in Houston. 

They are found in public buildings, such 
as the downtown postoffice or the Veterans’ 
Administration Building and in many pri- 
vate industries where they compete on equal 
terms with caterers and other conces- 
sionaires. 

Houston's 12 stands recorded a healthy 
profit-in the fiscal year which ended June 
30, averaging a net of $470 a month each, 
Their gross was $265,000 with a total net 
profit of $57,000. 

One operator, using three full-time em- 
ployees, chalked up a net of nearly $950 a 
month on a volume of $9,000. 

Such statistics convinced the legislature 
this year to authorize the opening of 10 
more stands in Texas—3 of them in Houston. 
They are now in the process of location. 

Under the law, the legislature appropri- 
ates a reserve of funds on which the com- 
mission may draw to establish new stands. 
Initial cost of stock and equipment runs 
about $3,000. 

When a blind person is assigned to a 
stand under the vocational rehabilitation 
program he retains all the profits of the op- 
eration. The State holds title to all the 
equipment and charges a small fee for main- 
tenance, depending on the volume of busi- 
ness. 

Operators are selected in a careful process 
of counseling and examination to determine 
eligibility and aptitudes. A person must be 
80 percent sightless to qualify for the State 
aid, and then must go through a 3-month 
training period if selected. 

Supervising the blind stand program in 
Houston and southeast Texas is the job of 
Géorge Broyles of the Commission’s District 
Six office in the M. & M. building. 

Keeping an eye on some 20 of the inde- 
pendent agents means maintaining a con- 
stant liaison service between them and 
Austin. 

It also means lending a hand with their 
problems—the purchase of new equipment 
reordering stock, bookkeeping, or what have 
you. But the business is a different story. 
It’s all in their hands. 

Biggest problem, says Broyles, is opening 
up new stands. 

Once it was thought that public buildings 
were the best locations. Now locations in 
private industry have been found to be more 
desirable and more profitable as well. 





Free World Is Facing Danger Grave and 
Urgent in Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a small section of earth 
where today forces of evil are violently 
simmering under the cunning stirring 
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of the Communists. These evil forces 
are being directed against Laos, a tiny 
country which is a vital part of the free 
world in southeast Asia. 

Some writers have been decrying 
“waste and corruption” in this country, 
basing their “facts” on hasty visits with 
a few malcontents, or else “warming 
over” old scandals at this critical period 
in Laos’ life. 

I think Americans deserve better in- 
formation about Laos and the terriffic 
part it may play in shaping the military 
lives of American citizens. We have 
gained prestige ad confidence of south- 


_ east Asians. Everything we have gained, 


however, can be quickly lost if we pay 
heed to misinformation and slanted ar- 
ticles. On the other hand, there are at 
least two outstanding writers who know 
at firsthand whereof they speak, and who 
have the rare capability of fully and 
fairly evaluating the facts. One of these 
gentlemen is Ernest K. Lindley of News- 
week. Another is Joseph Alsop, New 
York Herald Tribune columnist. Mr. 
Alsop, in his syndicated column Matter 
of Fact declares “Danger Grave and 
Urgent” exists. His article follows: 


VIENTIANE, Laos.—The danger created by 
the renewed Communist aggression against 
Laos is certainly grave and may be very 
urgent too. 

This renewed aggression took the form of 
an invasion of Laos by not more than 2,500 
troops from Communist North Vietnam. In 
a normal country it would be outrageous but 
hardly dangerous. Laos, however, is far from 
being a normal country. 

Laos’ small army of 25,000 men, almost 
devoid of heavy weapons of any sort, with 
no reliable or rapid communications system, 
is not a normal national army, even although 
it is generally a tough and courageous army. 
Laos’ terrain, mountainous, jungle-clad, and 
almost wholly without roads, is not a normal 
national landscape. Laos’ population, al- 
most 50 percent composed of tribal peoples 
doubtfully attached to Laos, is not a normal 
national population. 

All of these abnormalities are very heavy 
initial handicaps in a war like this strange 
war in Laos—a war against local Communist - 
dissidents fighting in the jungle as guerrilla 
units, with the strong support of invading 
Communist units from North Vietnam. The 
first important thing to note about this war 
is that the invasion from North Vietnam 
is the key fact. Until the first border cross- 
ings occurred on July 15, the Laos Govern- 
ment and Army were making good progress 
in unifying the country and liquidating all 
Communist influence. 

The first border crossings in July had im- 
mediate effects. They created an acute mili- 
tary problem in the two northern provinces, 
Phong Saly and Sam Neua. The first effect, 
therefore, was to drive the Lao Army to strip 
all the other provinces, in order to reinforce 
the two invaded provinces. 

Meanwhile, of course, the remaining Com- 
munist undergrounds in the rest of the 


by the military member, Col. Sing 
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This order, intercepted in May, gave the de- 
tailed program of the present aggression. As 
a result the government moved preventa- 
tively. 

One of the two Communist battalions in 
the Lao Army, left over from Lao neutralist 
period, was quickly disarmed. (The other, 
unfortunately, escaped to play a big role 
in the present fighting.) The provincial 
undergrounds were also greatly weakened by 
preventive arrests and executions of the 
better known terrorists. 

Quite largely for this reason, the initial 
aggression on July 15 did not produce the 
expected results. The northern provinces 
did not immediately fall to the invaders. 
Phong Saly, in fact, had been just about 
cleaned up again when the renewed invasion 
occurred. The guerillas in the other prov- 
inces, although they could not be stamped 
out, also failed to spread their influence and 
cause general panic. Just. before getting 
the news of the second invasion of Laos, the 
commander of the Lao Army, the tough and 
brave Gen. Ouane Rathikoune, told me: 

“The army is stretched to the utmost, but 
I am sure.we can win this war if no more 
units come in from North Vietnam. Every- 
thing depends on that.” 

When the general said this, the second in- 
vasion of Laos had already occurred, although 
his lack of communications had kept the 
grim news from him. With the Lao Army 
already “stretched to the utmost,” the de- 
sign of the second invasion is obviously to 
stretch the limited military resources of Laos 
beyond the snapping point. It is easy to 
see, moreover, how this design can succeed. 

Twenty-five hundred men with heavy 
Weapons may not seem like a great many 
men. But this small number is a serious 
threat to the government’s limited local 
forces with few heavy weapons and sharply 
restricted possibilities of reinforcement. 
Thus the invaders may perhaps take Sam 
Neua Province at least, for example. If 
Sam Neua falls, the effect all over the country 
will be terrible and instantaneous. Fence 
sitters will flock to the guerilla centers. As 
another example, the guerilla forces in neigh- 
boring Luang Prabang Province, strengthened 
by new recruits, now having Sam Neua as a 
rear base area, may perhaps gain enough 
power to threaten the King’s city of Luang 
Prabang. 

In short, this can be a very bad business 
indeed. Although the new invasion of Laos 
has taken place in remote mountains and 
all but impenetrable jungles, it is still aggres- 
sion, as naked, as flagrant as a Soviet-East 
German attack on Western Germany. 





Bushel and a Peck and Our System’s a 
Wreck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, re- 
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Since my submission of this measure, 
there have come to my attention several 
items bearing on the question with which 
S. 2420 is concerned. I would like to 
bring them to the attention of the 
Senate. 

First. Dael Wolfle, executive officer of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, has forwarded to 
me a carbon copy of his letter of Septem- 
ber 2, 1959, to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce dis- 
cussing the association’s activities with 
regard to.the metric system and urging 
serious consideration of S. 2420. 

Second. In the August 30, 1959, issue 
of the Oregon Journal, of Portland, 
Oreg., there appeared an excellent edi- 
torial, entiled “Foreign Markets and the 
Metric System,” pointing out the impli- 
cations of our system of weights and 
measures in international trade and 
noting possible business losses this coun- 
try may suffer in competition with other 
nations due to our peculiar measuring 
methods. 

Third. In the August 2, 1959, edition of 
the Journal there was published an 
amusing and informative article regard- 
ing the metric system entitled “Bushel 
and a Peck and Our System’s a Wreck.” 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
three items be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
Washington, D.C., September 2, 1959, 

Mr. Epwarp JARRETT, 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com< 
merce, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JarretT: I am writing to fur- 
nish in a little more detail the information 
I gave you last week by telephone concern- 
ing the interest of the American and British 
scientific community in studies of the feas- 
ibility and possible desirability of the adop- 
tion of the metric system. 

The question has long been of interest 
to scientists, for metric units are in most 
cases easier to use than English units, and 
are much more frequently used in scientific 
work. Two. years ago the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, stim- 
ulated by European Common Market think- 
ing, appointed a committee to carry out a 
rather extensive study of the problems, the 
costs, and the possible advantages of the 
conversion of British industry to metric units 
and of the simultaneous decimalization of 
British currency. The committee has had 
the cooperation of British industry, and is 
now in the process of preparing a report 
that, I anticipate, will give considerable de- 
tail concerning the problems and costs of 
conversion in various segments of British 
industry. The British committee has been 
under the chairmanship of Sir Hugh Beaver 
of the Guinness Co. and has had as its vice 
chairman and active leader, Mr, A. H. 
Hughes of the same company. 

The report of the British association com- 
mittee will probably be a joint publication 
of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the British Chamber 
of Commerce. I hope that it will become 
available sometime during the winter. 

To work in parallel with the British com- 
mittee, this association appointed a similar 
committee at the end of 1957. Its chairman 
is Mr. Wilmer Souder, formerly head of the 
Metrology Branch of the National Bureau 
of Standards. Other members are: John 
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T. Johnson, president of the Metric Associa- 
tion in Claremont, Calif.; Robert J. Painter 
of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials in Philadelphia; William G. Pollard 
of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Stud- 
ies; Henry D. Sharpe, Jr., president of Brown 
& Sharpe Manufacturing Co. in Providence; 
and C. A. Whitten of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

At our annual meeting in, Washington, 
D.C., last December, one major part of the 
program consisted of a symposium on na- 
tional and international aspects of systems 
of units in science and technology. The 
papers for that symposium were prepared by 
men representing a number of different 
points of view, different countries, and dif- 
ferent types of use of various systems of 
measurement. At our annual meeting this 
year (in Chicago, December 26 to 31) we 
are scheduling a further symposium on prob- 
lems of measurement. 

When the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce comes to consider Sen- 
ator NeusBerGer’s bill, S. 2420, if it appears 
that any of the work or thinking of the 
committee or the papers of the symposia 
would be of assistance, we would be glad 
to supply you with any help we can. 

The basic problem is one that cannot 
be easily solved, for, on the one hand, 
there are some aspects in which the metric 
system simply without question is superior 
to the system of units we now use; it is 
easier to use and easier to learn. On the 
other hand, as a nation we have built up a 
huge investment (from milk bottles to ma- 
chine tools) in English units. How much 
short-term cost is justified to achieve the 
long-term benefits of conversion from Eng- 
lish to metric units is a nice problem for 
study. I am glad that S. 2420 has been 
introduced, and hope that the committee 
will give it serious consideration. 

Sincerely, 
DaEL WOLFLE, 
Executive Officer. 





[From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 
Aug. 30, 1959] 


FOREIGN MARKETS AND THE METRIC SYSTEM 


We are still chuckling over a well-written 
feature story in a recent issue of the Journal 
reciting the handicap under which United 
States industry operates with our present 
standards of weights and measures. A clever 
headwriter headlined the article: “Bushel 
and a Peck and Our System's a Wreck.” 

Dr. Edward Teller, father of the hydrogen 
bomb and University of California physicist, 
insists that failure of the United States to 
adopt the metric system can cost us dearly in 
foreign markets where we must compete with 
mations selling machinery and goods under 
that intelligent use of weights and measures. 

Teller said: “If a foreign custom has a 
ehance of buying a piece of machinery which 
he knows, and for which he understands how 
to replace a screw and how to measure that 
screw without the introduction of a whole 
new branch of learning, he will buy that 
simpler machinery.” 

Of course, one country does not give us 
any competition in the bushel-and-peck, 
inch-and-yard race. That is Great Britain, 
where we learned the awkward standards 
under which we jointly operate. Russia, Ger- 
many, France, Scandinavia, Japan, and India 
have adopted the metric system through the 
years. Russia made this step only in 1927, 

most of the rest of the world except 
the United States and Britain. Britain has 
the additional handicap of the pound, shill- 
ing, and penny money system, likely the 
clumsiest mumerical system since the Ro- 
mens employed the hard-to-do “letter” 
method. Most Britons in private conserva- 
tion will admit their system is virtually in- 
comprehensible to a foreigner and calls for 
intensive local schooling in multiplication 
and division, particularly. 
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When our Founding Fathers set up the 
decimal system for our money, it is most 
regrettable that they did not adopt the 
metric system introduced by France early 
in the 18th century. 

So we cripple along with the inch and 12 
of them to the foot, 164% feet to the rod, 
and 5,280 feet to the mile, mostly divisible 
by nothing; 16 ounces to the pound, 4 pecks 
to the bushel; 16 ounces of liquid to the 
normal pound, while the nations with the 
metric system are working with meters and 
kilometers for distance, grams as the unit of 
mass or weight, and the liter as the unit of 
volume. Fractions are simple and multipli- 
cations easy to do. 

Proof is given of Teller’s assertions when 
one realizes that many scientific processes in 
the United States have had to adopt the 
metric system because of its value and con- 
venience. 

The United States has been so long a prac- 
titioner of the bushel-and-peck, inch-and- 
yard, ounce-and-pound school of standards it 
would take a convulsion of nature to turn us 
to the commonsense metric system. But we 
ought to do it for our own convenience, if 
not to keep from being shut out of world 
markets. 





[From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 
Aug. 2, 1959] 


BUSHEL AND A PECK AND OUR SYSTEM’s A WRECK 


The US.’s standards of weights and meas- 
ures threatens this Nation’s position in world 
economy, believes Dr. Edward Teller, Univer- 
sity of California physicist and father of the 
hydrogen bomb. 

In advocating US.’s adoption of the met- 
ric system used by much of the world, Teller 
told a Marquette University audience in Mil- 
waukee recently: 

“If we do not. change, we shall lose in the 
economic competition with Russia. If a 
country has a chance of buying a piece of 
machinery, which he knows, and which he 
understands how to replace a screw and how 
to measure that screw without the introduc- 
tion of a whole new branch of learning, he 
will buy that simpler machinery.” 

“In 1927,” Teller said, “the Russians did 
away with whatever rudimentary words and 
other absurd units they had and they, like 
most of the rest of the world, are now on the 
metric system. Also relatively recently, the 
Hindus ahd the Japanese have adopted the 


_ metric system. 


“But there are still some wild Anglo-Saxon 
tribes which cherish their traditions above 
everything else. Let me mention to you a 
few of these * * *.” 

“The yard: It is said that King Henry I 
established the yard by measuring the dis- 
tance between the tip of his finger and the 
tip of his nose. It is indubitably true because 
it is found in the 17th pronouncement of 
King Edward II that an inch is three, dry, 
round barley corns laid end to end. 

“The mile: You all know that the mile 
comes from the Latin ‘mille’ or thousand, 
for the thousand double steps of the Roman 
soldier. The French, who since+that time 
have improved their ways, have a more civil- 
ian and more civil measure of great lengths; 
and that was the ‘pip’—the distance you can 
walk while smoking your pipe. 

“Temperature scale: (This) comes from a 
very erudite German by the name of Fahren- 
heit, who lived in * * * Mr. Pahren- 
heit waited in Danzig until it had got as cold 
as it would get. Then on the day that was 
absolutely the coldest possible, he stuck his 
thermometer out the window, and that was 
zero. Then he put it under his arm and he 
seemed to have slightly elevated temperature, 
and that became 100.” 

The metric system of measurement uses 
the meter as its unit of length, the gram as 
the unit of mass or weight and the liter as 
the unit of volume. 


September 9 
The Labor Reform Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, in voting 
against the Landrum-Griffin so-called 
labor reform bill and the 90 percent 
Landrum-Griffin conference agreement, 
I voted to prevent retrogressive develop- 
ments in the trade union movement 
which are certain to cause more far- 
reaching adverse results to the Ameri- 
can economy and democracy, itself, 
than have been disclosed by the McClel- 
lan committee, in its many months of 
antiracketeering investigations. 

It seems to me almost inevitable under 
the provisions of this law, that the clean, 
legitimate small unions of this Nation 
will have no future because of the road- 
blocks against their growth and expan- 
sion, written into this law. Expensive 
legal and accounting requirements will 
force these unions to merge or to become 
absorbed by the powerful and big in- 
ternational organizations. 

It also seems inevitable that the dedi- 
cated, honest leaders of small unions 
will be forced out of office by the perse- 
cution and prosecution with criminal 
sanctions which are certain to stem 
from planned incidents in union meet- 
ings by stooges of management, drunks, 
and agitators, including Communists; 
such a vacuum in leadership will be filled 
by racketeers and hoodlums, the very 
same type of leadership which this law 
is supposed to destroy. A few examples 
of such probable incidents are as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

First. One member, among hundreds, 
is not given the floor at a union meeting 
because the chair understood the debate 
to be closed; the speaker had exhausted 
his time; or the speaker acted in a dis- 
orderly fashion; or for a dozen other 
reasons which are well-founded, but pos- 
sibly illegal under the statute. 

Second. One member, among hun- 
dreds, did not receive adequate notice 
of a union election, due to a misad- 
dressed envelope. 

Third. Union dues are increased, pur- 
suant to arrangements for a secret bal- 
lot election, but the ballot of one member 
among hundreds, was marked in an open 
area where it was observed by others. 

Fourth. A hand was raised to nomi- 
nate a local union officer at a local union 
meeting, but the chair overlooked it. 

Fifth. A charge, upon which a mem- 
ber is disciplined, after due notice and a 
fair hearing, is held not to be as spe- 
cific as some judge may subsequently de- 
termine. 

Sixth. The involved, intricate and con- 
fusing internal government and finan- 
cial reports which the officers—most of 
whom are unschooled as well as un- 
paid—are required to file, prove to be 

, due perhaps to an error in 
arithmetic. 

It, furthermore, seems inevitable to me 
that any such developments, involving 
the destruction of clean leadership and 
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the absorption of small unions by large 
powerful unions will naturally result in 
the next attack, by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and National Manufacturers 
Association on the trade union move- 
ment, being directed against the bigness 
of unions. This attack, after sufficient 
public demand has been generated, will 
have antitrust controls over labor as its 
goal. Another objective already being 
discussed by President Canham of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce is a so-called 
national right-to-work law. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the pattern is 
clearly indicated. The great industrial 
and financial giants of America are de- 
termined to be the political giants, as 
well. They will, then, have the package, 


all wrapped up. Complete control of, 


America by the forces of. conservatism 
and even reactionaryism will be the in- 
evitable result of the weakening of trade 
unionism. : 

To document my viewpoint with regard 
to this detrimental trend for small un- 
ions, Mr. Speaker, I am including in my 
remarks the following newspaper story 
by Wilfrid C. Rodgers in the Boston 
Daily Globe of September 7, 1959: 
[From the Boston Daily Globe, Sept. 7, 1959] 


Lazor Rerorm Bi. Hrkes Costs oF RUNNING 
UNntons—MempBers Get More Say sBvrT 
Must Pay 

(By Wilfrid C. Rodgers) 

Passage of the labor reform bill by Con- 
gress will have two almost immediate effects 
on individual union members: 

1. Gives them a bigger voice in union 
affairs. 

2. Makes bigger dues almost automatic in 
many unions. 

The bigger voice in union affairs was given 
members by legislative law in an effort to get 
rid of crooks in the labor movemént,. 

The bigger dues will be assessed on mem- 
bers because of an economic law—the labor 
bill pushes up the cost of doing business 
for unions and the members have to pay 
these costs through dues. 

Why the increased costs for unions? 

Every time the Federal Government passes 
labor relations laws it costs unions more to 
operate. 

It started for most unions with passage 
of the Wagner Act. There were no com- 
plaints from union officials on this score, 
however, because to them the Wagner Act 
was the “magna carta of labor.” 

It opened a whole new field of organizing 
and brought in new union members by the 


. thousands. 


It also opened a new legal field for law- 
yers—labor relations. 

Until the Wagner Act, the Nation’s labor 
laws depended upon what State you were 
in. The State courts were supreme. 

A strike declared legal by a court in New 
York could well be—and often was—de- 
clared illegal in Massachusetts. 

In effect, with the passage of the Wagner 
Act, the Federal Government said to the 
States: 

“When it comes to interstate commerce 
we'll make the laws on labor relations and 
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“The Wagner Act meant a union had to 
have a lawyer. The Taft-Hartley meant you 
had to have two. And the labor reform bill 
means we'll have to have three lawyers and 
@ corps of certified public accountants.” 

The labor reform bill now has placed a 
large segment of labor relations cases back 
in the hands of State courts or State ad- 
ministrative boards. 

The reason for this was the so-called “no 
man’s land. 

At first the NLRB took jurisdiction over 
any firm that was even closely connected 
to interstate commerce. 

If the firm, its products or its raw mate- 
rials crossed State lines, the NLRB took 
charge. 

Then business became heavy. The NLRB 
complained it couldn't carry the entire load. 
It set up standards, usually stating that only 
firms doing a certain amount of gross busi- 
ness interstate, were eligible to use the 


This reduced the amount of work for the 
NLRB but meant chaos for some small busi- 
nesses and small unions. 


STATES. COULDN’T ACT 


Because the Wagner Act said the Federal 
Government would handle the interstate 
commerce disputes, the Supreme Court held 
that even if the NLRB declined jurisdic- 
tion, State courts or State administrative 
bodies couldn’t touch the disputes. 

The labor reform bill now says that if 
the NLRB declines to handle the case, the 
firms or unions involved can go into the State 
courts. é 

The rub comes—so far as labor is con- 
cerned—when the labor reform bill says that 
State law will govern the State court in act- 
ing on the cases. 

State courts have been mostly out of the 
labor relations business since New Deal days. 
Except for a small handful of States, no at- 
tempt has been made by legislatures to keep 
State laws up to date on labor relations. 

Why should they, when labor relations 
mostly was in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

BABY WAGNER ACT 

In Massachusetts there exists a Baby Wag- 
ner Act. This created a State labor board 
which did for intrastate business what the 
NLRB did for interstate business. 

Now the State labor board will have juris- 
diction over those cases turned down by 
the NLRB. (This board was almost elimi- 
nated during the budget-cutting sessions of 
the legislature on the grounds it didn’t have 
enough business to do.) 

In Maine, however, there is no State labor 
board, so cases declined by the NLRB in that 
State will be thrown into the State courts. 

Already unions and management are pre- 
paring for legislative tugs of war over this 
issue. 

The unions will press for State labor 
boards where they don’t exist and State 
statutes governing labor relations. 

To comply with the financial reporting 
provisions of the labor reform bill, unions 
will have to spend money for certified public 
accountants. (Many already do.) 

The touchy part of this provision of the 
bill, to labor leaders, is that if the financial 
reports aren’t correct the union officers can 
be thrown into jail. 

SMALL UNIONS AFFECTED 

Since small unions—with less than 300 
members—aren’t exempt from these report- 
ing provisions, union leaders anticipate trou- 
ble getting members to run for office. 

mpi lle emneatllnes qthwe 
pay; aren’t experienced in 

making 


To induce members to run for office, some 
locals may have to make the position sal- 


. 
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Other locals may well be forced into 
merging with other small locals in their area 
who belong to the same international. 

In this manner, two, three, or even four 
small locals could merge into one and pay 
but one bill for lawyers and accountants 
rather than three or four such bills. 

Trouble is that some of the very men the 
labor reform bill aims at getting out of the 
labor movement, such as James R. Hoffa, 
have been trying to merge these small locals 
for years without too much success. 

Dumping three small locals—that the in- 
ternational doesn’t control—into one big 
local that it does, resulted in many abuses 
the labor reform bill hoped to eliminate. 

Proponents of the bill, however, hope that 
giving individual members a bigger voice in 
union affairs they will use it and rid labor 
of some of the corruption exposed by the 
McClellan committee. 





Sane Way to Smut Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, because we 
are all interested in controlling the 
smutty and obscene material which is 
sometimes made available to our peo- 
ple, particularly young people, I think 
the following editorial is very timely. 

The Postmaster General of the United 
States has given a great deal of effort 
and thought to this, and the editorial 
from the Indianapolis Times indicates 
that Indiana’s Governor Handley has 
also launched his own crusade against 
smut: 

Sane Way To Smvur ConrTROL 

Governor Handley has launched a crusade 
against smut that seems to us to have the 
best, if not the only, chance to succeed of 
any of the several so far undertaken. 

His plan strikes at the roots of the prob- 
lem. 

Instead of blunderbuss-type raids of du- 
bious legality that in the past have helped 
to defeat their own excellent purposes, the 
Governor proposes to mobilize the public 
opinion that obviously already exists in over- 
whelming majority against the distribution 
of obscene literature, and which in our opin- 
ion is the only force that can cope with it. 

To that end he has assigned the Gov- 
ernor’s Youth Council, a statewide group 
already active in various areas, to the job, 
It will invite the cooperation of all organi- 
zations concerned with the problem, .and 
enlist more, in every county of Indiana, 
including wholesale and retail distributors 
of magazines and books, city and county 
Officials, Parent-Teacher Associations, the 
Indiana Council of Churches, and the Cit- 
izens for Decent Literature, and various oth- 
ers. With such forces working together on 
® sane and reasonable program there ap- 
pears to us very little doubt that objection-.. 
able printed material can quickly be driven 
off the magazine racks, and permanently. 

Not everyone, perhaps, will agree com-~ 
pletely on just what specific publications 
are objectionable, which are acceptable, for 
sale. They never have so far. That need 
be no bar to establishment of reasonable 
standards, though, which will be generally 
satisfactory to most of the people of ary 
community. 
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Such standards can neither be established 
nor maintained, however, by arbitrary force. 

This program the Governor proposes takes 
into account realistically the obvious fact 
that nearly all those in the business of sell- 
ing printed matter of whatever kind and at 
whatever level, are just ordinary decent citi- 
zens themselves, with no conscious intent 
to peddle pornography and certainly no de- 
sire to destroy the good will on which their 
business is built by flaunting offensive ma- 
terial on their display racks. 

If the Governor’s program does succeed, 
as we have every reason to believe it can, 
there should be no great difficulty in defin- 
ing of such reasonable standards, and gain- 
ing the fullest cooperation to maintain them. 





The Late Honorable Edmund P. Radwan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
it was my sad duty to announce the 
death of a former Member of the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable Ed- 
mund P. Radwan. The passing of Mr. 
Radwan removes from our community 
one of the most dedicated public serv- 
ants. He showed great love for his work 
and his devotion to public service is best 
reflected by the wonderful record he has 
left. As one who was privileged to call 
him a friend, I extend my heartfelt 
sympathy to the members of his family. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Buffalo Evening 
ae Buffalo, N.Y., on Septemebr 8, 
1959: 





EpMuUND P. RADWAN 


Til health last year compelled the retire- 
ment of Edmund P. Radwan after four 
terms in Congress. His death now at the age 
of 47 writes a sad epilogue to a brilliant 
career cut short just as it was reaching its 
prime. 

Mr. Radwan had served in public posts 
at all three levels of government. Starting 
as village attorney in Sloan, he was elected 
to the State senate in 1945 while serving in 
the Army. After 5 years at Albany, he 
entered Congress in 1950. His ability as a 
votegetter increased apace with his years of 
service; though hospitalized throughout his 
final campaign in 1956, he was reelected to 
the House by a plurality of more than 44,000. 

Voter confidence in the young Congress- 
man was not misplaced. For several years 
he served with distinction as a member of 
the Veteraiis’ Affairs Committee. Later, as a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
he proved one of the mainstays of support 
for the Eisenhower foreign policy. With the 
two other Buffalo Representatives in the 
House—Representatives PILLION and 
Mirturre—he was a member of one of best 


congressional 
oughly devoted to well-being of his con- 
stituents and did not lose sight of their 
needs even while striving to serve the 
interests of the Nation as a whole. 
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It is a loss to both the community and 
the Nation that a kinder fate did not spare 
him for the even more important years of 
congressional service that surely would have 

ahead. 





U.N. Maps Latin America Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
dianapolis Star recently carried two dis- 
turbing stories relating to Latin America. 
Because it is so important to our people 
and free people everywhere, I think they 
deserve a wide reading. Accordingly, 
with unanimous consent, I enclose the 
first of the articles herewith: 

[From the Indianapolis Star] 


U.N. Maps Latin AMERICA SOCIALISM—Russ 
Wovu.tp GaIn IF Frmms Must Give SECRET 
DaTAa 

(By Jameson G. Campaigne) 


A complete blueprint for Socialist inte- 
gration of all Latin American industry and 
agriculture is planned under the supervision 
of the United Nations. 

The plan has been prepared by the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Latin America, 
the same agency which would make massive 
industrial sabotage possible in South Amer- 
ican countries through a plan to require all 
power companies to reveal secret information 
for the files of the United Nations. 

Neither plan has been revealed publicly, 
but I have seen a copy of each in the office 
of U.S.A. Magazine in New York. The maga- 
zine obtained the information from a confi- 
dential source inside the United Nations. 

Senator STYLes Bripces, ranking Republi- 
can member of the Senate Foreign: Relations 
Committee, has announced that he will de- 
mand a congressional investigation. He de- 
clared that he was shocked by the revelations. 

The ECLA development and hydraulic 
resources program, which seeks secret infor- 
mation from all Latin American power com- 
panies, is headed by Adolfo Dorfman, de- 
scribed as an undesirable alien in the United 
States by the U.S. Attorney General. 

The plan to socialize Latin American in- 
dustry and agriculture is contained in sup- 
plement No. 4 of the official records of the 
28th session of the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council, 

Generally the ECLA report plans to 
achieve the progressive socialization of Latin 
American economics into a single integrated 
unit by first aiming at the establishment of 
a@ common market. This common market 
would be brought about through the efforts 
of U.N. economic experts who already are 
advising and counseling many Latin Ameri- 





can governments. It would, of course, fol-. 


low a Socialist pattern, since every top eco- 
nomic executive in the United Nations is 
either a Socialist or a Communist. 

There is not-one top economic expert in 
the U.N. agencies or commissions who is 
known to be devoted to free economics, the 
market economy or capitalism. The U.N. 
chief commissions, of which ECLA 
is one, is a Communist from Poland, W. R. 
Malinowski. The reason Adolfo Dorfman 
was considered an undesirable alien in the 
United States when he worked for the U.N. 
here is his contacts with Communists and 
fellow travelers. 

The ECLA report proposes that the U.N. 
seek to impose economic development pro- 
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graming under U.N. experts on all Latin 
American governments. “The Secretariat,” 
it says on page 55, “in cooperation with 
other United Nations departments and spe- 
cialized agencies, had been assisting gov- 
ernments (in Latin America) in various 
fields. It was important for such assistance 
to be systematically extended to economic 
development programing.” What this means 
in Socialist language is the establishment of 
@ government-controlled economic plan for 
all Latin America under the supervision of 
the U.N. commission, 

In addition, ECLA proposes that the U.N. 
provide “training for government officials 
concerned with budgetary matters.” Since 
all top U.N. economic officials who would 
choose these experts are Socialists or Com- 
munists, it is clear that the training would 
be in Socialist and Communist techniques. 

Already OPEX, “Operational and Execu- 
tive Personnel” in the U.N., is sending U.N. 
experts directly to national governments in 
Latin America to take over key positions 
“until such a time as national personnel can 
be trained to take over.” 

This Socialist-Communist influence in the 
United Nations extends right up to the top 
and down to the bottom. Speaking to the 
opening meeting of ECLA last May 14, U.N. 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold, who 
is a well-known Swedish Socialist, praised 
ECLA’s plans to “integrate” Latin American 
industry and agriculture. 

“Bold proposals stand before you,” he said, 
aiming at the establishment of a regional 
market. “* * * *Such an idea has not 
sprung from a sudden and visionary inspira- 
tion * * *. Rather, it derives from the sys- 
tematic investigation and analysis made in 
ECLA * * *. Itis in the course of analyzing 
the economy of individual countries * * * 
that the limitations inherent in political 


fragmentation have shown themselves in . 


such a clear light. 

“As you are embarking on a new phase of 
this long and difficult journey toward am- 
bitious goals for which social scientists use 
the word ‘integration,’ it is my sincere hope 
that the United Nations, where this idea re- 
ceived its first concrete formulation, will 
continue to be closely associated with it.” 

In other words, the Secretary General pro- 
poses that the U.N. become a permanent ad- 
viser and director of an economic revolution 
in Latin America aimed at Socialist inte- 
gration of all industry and agriculture. 

How does this affect the United States? 
If it were ever put fully into effect it could 
destroy our markets in Latin America and 
create on our southern borders a huge So- 
cialist regime with all the state trading, 
centralized and government-controlled eco- 
nomic practices that go with it. It would 
put large segments of American business 


at the mercy of people like Adolfo Dorfman. 


and W. R. Malinowski who ‘would be the 
advisers of the new order in Latin America. 
One-fourth of all U.S. exports go to Latin 
America. One-half of all Latin American 
exports come to the United States. One- 
fifth of all American private investment 
abroad is in Latin America. Obviously the 
Socialist-Communist aim of ECLA could in- 
flict mortal damage on American business 
and American investments in that area. 
How can the United States ‘put a stop to 
this Socialist-Communist meddling in 
Western Hemisphere economic affairs by the 
United Nations? We have surrendered with- 
out protest from. our Government the con- 
trol of all personnel appointments to the 
Secretary General and members of the Sec- 
retariat. At one time in 1952 when it was 
discovered that many American Communists 
had gone to work for the United Nations, 
the then Secretary General Trygve Lie asked 
the advice of a special commission of jurists 
on whether he could fire American Commu- 
nist or pro-Communist employees. The ju- 
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rists recommended that he could and should 
do so. But not long after that Lie rejected 
this advice and Dag Hammarskjold also had. 

But the United Stats does have and 
should have some rights when its interests 
in the Western Hemisphere are‘ endangered 
by threats of industrial sabotage and the 
“integration” of Latin American economies. 
We supply one-third of the UN, budget. 
We are the host nation, We can demand 
that our interests be that Social- 
ist-Communist activities in Latin America 
by the U.N. be stopped, and that people 
whom we consider dangerous to American 
security and liberty be fired. 

Dag Hammarskjold fired Paul Bang Jen- 
sen when the Soviet Union and other Com- 
munists demanded it. He can just as well 
fire Adolfo Dorfman if the U.S. Government 
demands it. The United States has the 
power to protect itself in the United Na- 
tions. It is the power of the purse. At 
present the United States is being forced to 
finance steps designed in the U.N. to destroy 
our hemisphere defenses and our hemisphere 
economic freedom. 

American industrialists and specialists in 
the electric power field assert that two great 
dangers exist if secret information concern- 
ing powerplants is made available to a 
U.N. commission. 

They are: 1. Should the information fall 
into possession of the Russians, all Central 
and South America could be paralyzed in a 
single stroke by saboteurs in event of war. 

2. Economic, because the Soviets would 
know exactly who was selling power equip- 
ment to Latin American companies, thus 
enabling Russia to penetrate those countries 
by undercutting American and Allied sup- 
pliers. At the same time Russia could flood 
those countries with technicians. re 

Adolfo Dorfman, who heads this project 
for ECLA, is a leftwing, Russian-born Ar- 
gentinean. In 1953 the Attorney General 
demanded that the State Department re- 
scind his acereditation to the United Nations 
because of his association with Communists. 





Schedule of Meetings, Eighth Ohio District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. BETTS: Mr. Speaker, the best way 
for a Congressman to secure the views of 
his constituents is by personal interview. 
For this reason, I plan to visit the county 
seats in the Eighth Ohio District this 
year, as I have each year tn the past. If 
anyone has any problems or views in 
connection with the Federal Govern- 
ment, I will be pleased to have him come 
in and discuss them with me, . 

I shall be at the commissioner’s office 
in the courthouses at the following places 
ot the following dates from 9 a.m. to 

p.m.: 

Monday, October 5, Bucyrus; Tuesday, 
October 6, Tiffin; Wednesday, October 7, 





day, October 15, Mount Gilead; Friday, 
October 16, Kenton, 
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If I Were a Member of the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit for the interest of my colleagues 
these thoughts of a former Member of 
Congress on the various votes on labor- 
management reform legislation: 

Ir 


If I were a Member of the 86th Congress 
I would continue to be true to consistency. 
I would not have performed a flip-flop as 
did some 150 Congressmen on August 14 
when they voted for final passage of the 
Landrum-Griffin labor bill after voting 
twice on the previous day to defeat the 
measure. 

I would have alined myself with the side 
that I felt was right and best for the public 
as well as for the members of the labor 
unions. Once that stand was taken I would 
not switch on a third vote after declaring 
my position on two previous votes. 

If I had voted against the substitution of 
the Landrum-Griffin bill; if I had voted for 
recommittal of this same Landrum-Griffin 
bill in a further attempt to defeat it; then 
I most definitely would have voted nay on 
the final passage of the bill. That is the 
essence of consistency and a proof of sin- 
cerity to self and to others. 

If I had supported the Landrum-Griffin 
bill on two previous votes, then I would have 
voted for its final passage. It’s just that 
simple. 

If I had received a letter from James Carey 
or from any other person threatening me at 
the polls in the next election, I would have 
returned the letter to him with three short 
words added. We dare not have govern- 
ment by intimidation. We need more men 
like DEROUNIAN, AYRES, BupGE, Boscn, and 
many others who were unafraid to send a 
sharp reply to Mr. Carey and also to have 
this reply printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD. 

The men who should be respected in the 
House of Representatives are the 229 who 
had. the fortitude to vote for the substitute, 
or the 125 who consistently voted against the 
Landrum-Griffin bill on the three votes that 
were made possible. 

If I had been there—but I was not there 
and so I applaud the sincere souls who 
honestly represent their districts without 
fear of any recrintination at the next elec- 
tion. I know what I am talking about, too, 
because this past winter for the first time in 
my life I have found time to reflect and 
to contemplate. Ihave a great satisfaction 
in reviewing my 10 years of service to my 
State and my Nation in the knowledge that 
I voted at all times for those measures that 
I sincerely felt were for the greatest good 
for the greatest number of people. I have 
been able to live with my conscience. 

Incidentally,.if I had been there I would 
have voted for the Landrum-Griffin substi- 
tution for the committee bill; against the 
recommittal motion; and for final passage. 
Why?—because so many members of labor 
unions are quietly asking for this kind of 
help and because the public also needs pro- 
tection from the unfortunate evils that have 
crept into the labor movement. 
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Political Expediency Versus Educational 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who are part and parcel of the political 
scene in this Nation can easily put our 
finger en the culprit that causes our pub- 
lic criticism and the loss of public re- 
gard—the culprit is expediency. 

In the name of all that is fair and good 
and just, we use expediency to cover up 
our failure to be fair and good and just. 

One need not go deeper into history 
than this present session of Congress to 
come up with some rather disturbing 
facts and conclusions. 

Let us look at education. For the past 
decade we have heard about the school 
crisis and yet, with the school bells toll- 
ing the new school year this September, 
we hear the same talk of crisis and 
shortages in both schoolrooms and 
teachers. If anything, the bells are 
louder because the crisis is worse, 

For the past 6 years there have been 
repeated warnings that Federal aid for 
education has become a_ desperate 
necessity. Schoolroom shortages have 
plagued us. Miserably low teachers’ 
salaries have caused a dangerous short- 
age of well-equipped instructors for the 
Nation’s youth, The Eisenhower admin- 
istration has shown no enthusiasm 
whatever for a sweeping Federal pro- 
gram, It is the job of the States and 
the local communities, is the answer— 
even though the States and local com- 
munities have been unable or perhaps 
unwilling to measure up to the task. 

American parents will awaken from 
their vacation time lethargy with the 
complaints of their youngsters of over- 
crowded rooms and harassed school au- 
thorities. 

Let us see what some of our better 
known experts have to say on this sub- 
ject. An article by Robert B. Cooney 
pointed up some of the thinking on this 
subject and also showed the weakness of 
substituting expediency for effort: 

The classroom and teacher shortage has 
grown over the years even as the Nation 


debated first whether it existed and then 
what to do about it. 

One turning point was reached when «a 
1955 White House Conference on Education, 
stacked in its selection of delegates against 
Federal aid to education, unexpectedly de- 
cided there was a need for Federal aid. 

Since then, school bills have come closer 
than ever to passage but have still found- 
ered on such issues as civil rights, Federal 
control or plain politics, 

Probably the chief obstacle has been busi- 
ness opposition. Federal aid to build schools 
has been fought by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 
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EISENHOWER SHIFTS POSITION 


President Eisenhower has constantly 
shifted his position on the school problem. 


He once expressed himself as flatly against 


Federal grants for school aid. 

However, Democratic proposals of sizable 
Federal grants inspired him to counter with 
proposals which emphasized bonds and 
loans. In 1957, Eisenhower could have 
helped pass a school bill if he had moved to 
change the votes of just three House Repub- 
licans. He remained silent. 

In Congress, a coalition of Republicans 
and southern Democrats has sabotaged Fed- 
eral aid to schools, the latter in part because 
more schools would mean easier desegrega- 
tion and a quicker transformation of the 
South. * 

At present, such a coalition has had bot- 
tied up since June 8 in the southern-con- 
trolled House Rules Committee a 4-year $4.4 
billion Murray-Metcalf bill. It would raise 
teacher salaries as well as help build schools. 

In the Senate, a labor subcommittee re- 
cently OK’d a 2-year $1.1 billion program, ‘a 
sharply reduced compromise move which 
provides for construction only. 

However, even as the Democratic bill in 
the Senate was cut down as a compromise to 
improve chances of passage and came to re- 
semble closely the Eisenhower proposal of 
1957, it ironically came under the threat of 
veto. 

Flemming informed his August 26 press 
conference the classroom shortage is a prob- 
lem of considerable magnitude. But he told 
the same conference that the Democratic 
Senate bill is contrary to the President’s fis- 
cal policy. 

The U.S. Office of Education reported a 
few days ago that an estimated 42.7 million 
youngsters will enter classes from kinder- 
garten through the 12th grade this school 
year. 

This is an increase of 1.75 million over last 
year. 

Because of the shortage of classrooms, one 
out of every four in the total school popu- 
lation will be shortchanged in education. 

The number of pupils whose education,is 
being impaired in varying degrees by the 
classroom shortage is about 10 million ac- 
cording to Health, Education, and Welfare 
Secretary Arthur S. Flemming. 

Flemming said recent reports on public 
school enrollment show there were 1,843,000 
pupils in excess of normal school capacity 
last year. : 

These excess students were added to an 
estimated 6 million in crowded urban ele- 
mentary schools alone and another 2 million 
or so in obsolete or inadequate buildings to 
arrive at the total of 10 million. 

And these figures are understated, since 
the statistics leave out urban high schools 
and all rural schools. 

The way in which overcrowding impairs 
education is reasoned this way: The desira- 
ble maximum class size is considered to be 
30 pupils; if a class has 40 or 50 pupils, then 
everyone’s education is hampered, not just 
that of the 10 or 20 “excess” pupils. 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION EFFECTIVE 


The effect of individual attention through 
Smaller classes can be startling. Carl J. 
Megel, president of the American Federation 
of Teachers, was visiting a school in New 
York City earlier this year. A heavy snow- 
storm that particular day cut attendance 
from the usual 45 pupils to 16. The teacher 
told of this incident: 

“Mr. Megel, a very interesting thing hap- 
pened today. A young lad, who has been a 
serious disciplinary problem, in this small 
class on this particular day, conducted him- 
a ne ne oo 


day came to me and said: ‘This is the 
first. day that I have thoroughly enjoyed 
school.’ ” 
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If the problem of surplus students is han- 
dled simply by cramming more pupils into 
each classroom, the problem of the teacher 
shortage has multiple effects. 

US. Commissioner of Education Lawrence 
G. Derthick had this to say a few days ago: 

“The deficit of teachers will mean, in many 
communities, overlarge classes or the employ- 
ment of teachers without adequate training, 
or both. In many instances, it will also 
mean curtailing the number of subjects 
offered.” 

Last year the Nation’s elementary and sec- 
ondary schools were short 182,000 teachers. 
This year, Derthick reported, the shortage 
will amount to 195,000. 

TEACHER TURNOVER RATE HIGH 

Derthick said the teacher shortage is in- 
tensified by a teacher-turnover rate of 109 
percent. He said current studies show this 
rate to be more accurate than the 7.5 percent 
formerly used in calculating shortages. 

Why are teachers increasingly leaving their 
profession? ; 

Low salaries is the chief reason, according 
to Megel. 

The head of the teachers, whose job re- 
quires him to keep in touch with trends 
around the country, discussed the problem in 
these terms: 

“A school district which I visited in May 
offers a case in point. Out of 160 teachers, 
34 well-qualified certificated teachers re- 
signed their positions and indicated their 
decision of finding employment elsewhere. 

“Low salaries, of course, still constitute the 
major reason for this exodus of teachers from 
their chosen profession. 

“But, in addition to low salaries, the over- 
crowding occasioned by shortage of class- 
rooms makes it impossible for the conscien- 
tious teacher to do a competent job in the 
classroom. 

“Overcrowding increases disciplinary prob- 
lems because teachers are unable to provide 
individual attention to so many boys and 
girls in such a few minutes of a class period.” 

ted schools, where they exist, add 
to the problem because they prevent the 
most efficient use of school facilities and 
teacher resources. 
SCHOOL AGERS INCREASE STEADILY 

The Nation’s school-age population was 
37.3 million in 1955. It rose 6 million to an 
estimated 43.3 million in 1959. This was a 
rise of over 16 percent. 

By 1963 the school-age population is ex- 
pected to increase nearly 13 percent, or by 
another 5.5 million, to a total 48.8 million. 


Meanwhile, 10 million American school- 
children are handcuffed in their educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Is it any wonder that some of us, both 
in and out of Congress, wonder if we are 
seeing and hearing straight when we 
hear and see the inexcusable doubletalk 
and lack of sincerity in our whole 
approach to the crisis in education? 

The real threat of this inaction and 
political expediency is the threat to 
unity in this country. How can a na- 
tion so confused and in a sense, so in- 
considerate of its own needs, hold out 
that hope to the world leadership that 
willl lead us all to the promised land of 
peace, tranquillity and prosperity. 

How can an American explain the 
President’s veto of two housing bills, 


each of which contained sums of money © 


to be loaned to our institutions of 
higher learning for the purpose of build- 
ing needed dormitory space to relieve 
conditions described by some observers 
as being close to a national disgrace; 
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while at the same time approving a for- 
eign development fund expenditure of 
some $30 million, to build dormitory 
housing for the University of Burma. 

Whom do we fool with this silly and 
almost idiotic procedure? Do we fool 
the American workmen, businessmen, or 
farmers when the President talks about 
refusing to sign a $1 billion a year aid 
to education bill, while at the same 
time, he demands a higher appropria- 
tion for so-called foreign mutual aid 
which he has had amended to give the 
receiving foreign countries the right to 
spend the whole aid program for edu- 
cation. This is no fairy tale, it actually 
happened. The President threatened to 
veto the Murray-Metcalf bill for $1,100 
million yearly aid to American educa- 
tion while at the same time threatened 
to. call Congress back into special ses- 
sion, if it failed to up the multibillion- 
dollar foreign aid bill. 

The question was, who was fooled? 
The answer is simple—All of us are 
fooled and especially the harassed tax- 
payer who too often condemns the 
teachers and the school system for tak- 
ing too much out of his tax dollar. 

The best dollar’s worth we buy is edu- 
cation. Recently, we had an example 
of how easily the American public can 
be fooled by the clever and sometimes 
sinister activities of the hired specialists 
whose job it is to mold public opinion. 

In the face of the highest military 
budget and the lowest people’s needs 
budget in history, we were led to believe 
that if we passed a killer labor bill and 
got rid of Jimmy Hoffa, everything 
would be all right. 

The sun. would shine again, cats would 
purr, dogs would whine, clouds would 
disappear, and American enterprise 
could prosper and grow rich. 


The only trouble with that is that the 
so-called tough bill has passed, and yet 
the schoolrooms are still crowded, our 
teachers are still underpaid and al- 
though Jack Parr still has his show, the 
salaries of southern teachers are only 
50 to 60 percent of our northern teach- 
ers while the southern coalition of Con- 
gress smiles broadly at the maneuver- 
ing that has gained them the greatest 
victory in all of the years of their poli- 
tical control of congressional commit- 
tees. 

The southern Democrats and northern 
Republicans have combined to put this 
program on this year’s list of congres- 
sional achievements: 


First. Bottléd up the aid to education 

Second. Killed the civil rights—de- 
segregation—bill. 

Third. Passed the Landrum-Griffin 
bill—described by GOP leaders as labor 
“killer” bill. 

Fourth. Veto of two public and educa- 
tion housing bills. 

Fifth. Veto of Army Engineer ap- 
proved and planned flood and water 
control. 

Sixth. Increased gasoline tax 1 cent 
to meet higher banker interests on loans 
for the highway program. 
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Seventh. Increased interest rates for 
the benefit of bankers and moneylenders 
increasing short-term interest from a 
low of three-fourths of 1 percent under 
Truman to over 5 percent under Eisen- 
hower—the increased interest payments 
alone would pay for two Murray-Metcalf 
aid to education bills. 

Eighth. Passed amendments to for- 
eign aid allowing foreign countries to 
keep money loaned for aid purposes if 
they put it into education, while at the 
same time killing American aid to edu- 
cation here at home. 

Ninth. Vetoing any bills dealing with 
area redevelopment. 

Tenth. Refusing to allow deduction in 
personal income tax to help pay for edu- 
cational and ordinary living require- 
ments. 

Eleventh. Refusal of coalition to pass 
bill extending and revising social se- 
curity, unemployment compensation, 
and so forth. 

Twelfth. Continuing a disastrous farm 
program that has allowed certain per- 
sons and groups to receive millions of 
dollars in the name of farm subsidy. 

Last, but not least, the covering up of 
all of these failures by shouting “‘crook” 
at labor and bringing Khrushchev over 
to the United States in a drive to create a 
trade bargain that will further load our 
domestic shelves with cheaper made 
goods and in the end, further depress 
our American way of life. 

All throughout this year’s sessions 
there appeared to be a feeling of no 
reality. One keeps asking himself, is it 
really true—no education bill, no hous- 
ing, no public works, no cut in military, 
no disclosure of known military purchase 
frauds and waste, no civil rights—all 
this, and work in Congress on Labor Day 
and next weekend, Khrushchev for 
lunch. 

Of course, we will have a better record 
next year—why every politician from 





Tke’s doors will be out lamenting the — 


status of our educational system, the 
plight of the unemployment, the heart- 
aches of the aged, the need for housing, 
the waste in Government—oh, yes, and 
above all the great rights of labor and 
the underpaid schoolteacher. 

This will be the off-season talk, but 
come January and a new session, what 
will we get, I will tell you, the coalition. 





News for Unemployed Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an editorial 
that appeared in the current issue of the 
United Mine Workers Journal, under the 
caption, “News for Unemployed Ameri- 
cans,” 
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. The editorial deals with the present 

practices of the TVA of~ purchasing 

equipment and supplies in foreign coun- 

tries, rather than awarding these con- 

tracts to American firms, 

The editorial follows: 

[From the United Mine Workers Journal, 
Sept. 6, 1959] 

NEws FoR UNEMPLOYED AMERICANS 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
has just been handed a carte blanche by the 
Congress to do as it pleases, spent three 
times as much money on foreign-made 
equipment last year as during all the years 
since TVA’s inception in 1933. 

TVA reported domestic and foreign pur- 
chases totaling $125,936,788 during the Gov- 
ernment fiscal year ending June 30 for ma- 
terials, equipment, supplies and nonpersonal 
services. 

Of this, $66,924,517 was for manufactured 
goods, such as turbines, generators, and 
transmission lines; $51,931,238 for raw ma- 
terials, such as coal to generate electricity, 
and $7,081,033 for miscellaneous services. 
The latter category included barging of coal, 
labor costs in installation contracts and the 
like. 

Twenty-seven percent of the total money 
was for manufactured equipment purchased 
from foreign firms. This amounted to $17,- 
900,000, compared with $5,600,000 on such 
purchases for all previous years. since 1933. 
All but a small fraction of the foreign pur- 
chases went for generators and transformers. 

About 41 percent of the total, or $51 mil- 
lion, went for coal purchases for TVA steam 
plants. This was $33.5 million less than 
the previous year, probably reflecting TVA's 
continued purchase of dog-hole, nonunion 
coal, 
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Harrigan Scores Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Anthony Harrigan from 
the August 31, 1959, issue of the New 
Leader: 

DEFENSE BY SEAPOWER—A FAst-MOVING, WELL- 
BaLancep U.S. MIssILe FLEET COULD PROVE 
THE Pree Worup’s Most EFFECTIVE Force 
IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


(By Anthony Harrigan) 

It is a matter of historical record that the 
United States met the challenge of Soviet 
aggression in Lebanon in 1958 with the re- 
sources of seapower, not with airfleets based 
on the doctrine of massive retaliation. 
Naval vessels and ship-based aircraft, plus 
units of the Pleet Marine Force, were util- 





They exert 

in that troubled region without precipitat- 
ing serious incidents with the Soviet Union. 
The lesson for the future should be clear to 


A compelling reason for the increased reli- 


culties that will result from ground installa- 
tions can be clearly discerned, Fixed mis- 
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sile positions in the United States pose many 
of the problems that preatomic age coast 
artillery posed. Locations of firing stations 
can be determined by spies. And it is con- 
ceivable that saboteurs could damage or 
destroy these ground stations. Furthermore, 
ground missile stations can be zeroed in by 
the enemy and rendered useless. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback of ground 
missile stations, however, is their utter lack 
of flexibility. They cannot. be shifted from 
one area to another in order to cope with 
a changing threat from overseas. Fixed con- 
centrations quite obviously cannot take into 
account the shifts in concentration of nu- 
clear firepower. One of the greatest ad- 
vantages of the missile systems currently 
being developed for shipboard use is mo- 
bility. This mobility makes possible con- 
centration of missile firepower in any quar- 
ter of the globe, in any defensive or offensive 
combination against an enemy’s weapons or 
land. 

There is yet another advantage to sea- 
borne missile forces. Although North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization allies of the 
United States have agreed to permit the lo- 
cation of missile-launching sites on their 
territories, the political complications in- 
volved increase almost from month to month. 
Indeed, the United States is finding it very 
difficult to retain existing Strategic Air Com- 
mand bases in North Africa and the Mid- 
east. Neutralism is on the increase in these 
regions, and the day when overseas bases 
on foreign soil are no longer possible does 
not seem distant. Even in Great Britain, 
the stanch ally of the American Repub- 
lic, powerful political forces oppose the lo- 
cation of, nuclear-armed bombers on the 
home islands. There is a fear in some 
friendly countries that the location of bal- 
listic missile bases will cause their lands to 
be prime targets in the event of a Soviet 
attack. The atomic blackmail practiced by 
the Soviet Union increases this fear of sud- 
den attack. 

A missile fleet is predicated on the role 
of the United States as the great insular 
power of the modern world. This country's 
geographical position should be utilized to 
the greatest degree in defense planning, for 
this position is extremely favorable. Our 
greatest protection remains the oceans 
shielding us. It also is well to remember 
that our traditional good friends are island 
countries and/or nations whose principal 
defenses are ships—Great Britain, Australia, 
the Philippines, the Netherlands and Canada. 
The maritime resources of the combined 
NATO nations are truly immense. These 
nations have not the manpower to meet the 
Soviet Union division for division on land. 
But in warships of all types, the NATO 
countries have total assets of tremendous 
value in the event of war. These seapower 
resources can be expanded without great 
difficulty. 

Clearly, then, a major missile fleet, includ- 
ing Polaris-equipped submarines on station 
under the polar ice cap so as to guard Arctic 
Ocean approaches to the North American 
continent, would provide a war deterrent 
of massive proportions. Indeed, the Polaris 
missile, with a range of 1,200 miles, is the 
key to the missile fleets of the future. 

From the positions off the west coast of 
Norway, @ ballistic missile fleet would be 
able to command the whole of European 
Russia, including the cities of Leningrad, 
Moscow, Kiev, and Kharkov. Stationed in 
the eastern Mediterranean, a fleet equipped 
with the Polaris missile would be in a posi- 
tion to retaliate against the oil-producing 
= of southern Russia and submarine 

bases in Abania and the Black Sea. A missile 
fleet in the Indian Ocean, the Bay of Bengal, 
the Arabian Sea would be able to reach tar- 
gets in Samarkand and western China—an 
area presently being developed for heavy 
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industrial purposes. And a missile fleet in 
the western Pacific would have the capability 
of retaliating against China, Manchuria, and 
the Pacific region of Siberia. Only the in- 
nermost zone of the Soviet-Red China heart- 
land would be beyond the reach of a Polaris- 
equipped missile fleet. . 

The far-ranging operations of naval 
force in World War II demonstrated what 
havoc seapower can bring to the homeland 
of an enemy. Since that time, the striking 
power of naval task forces has been vastly 
augmented and even greater power is soon 
to be given fleet units. Nuclear propulsion, 
the guided and the ballistic missile, and the 
nuclear warhead have created a new era in 
seapower, in which the only limit on naval 
operations is the endurance of the men who 
man the ships. 

Of course, in order to provide a more per- 
fect deterrent to war and become a superbly 
effective strategic striking force under the 
new conditions of sea warfare, the U.S. Navy 
must complete the naval revolution that is 
underway. Replacement of oil-burning 
powerplants with nuclear engines is the most 
fundamental change in store for the Navy. 

But there is also a need for wholly new 
types of warships. New ships and new mis- 
siles are in the process of development. A 
great deal has been done along this line in 
the area of antisubmarine warfare. The 
plant to carry helicopters aboard destroy- 
ers, the development of frigates, and the 
use of sonic buoys and atomic depth 
charges—all are part of the mighty change 
taking place in the fleet. ~* 

The Polaris-equipped submarines planned 
for the fleet are ideally suited as the prime 
instrument of defense along the Arctic 
frontier. But undetermined as yet is the 
capital ship of the Navy in the years ahead. 
Certainly, neither the Polaris submarine op- 
erating alone nor “wolf packs” of Polaris 
submarines is the answer to the need for a 
fieet-action capital ship. While a subma- 
rine can be built sufficiently large to fire a 
ballistic missile, the size of ballistic missiles 
today and those sure to be developed in the 
years ahead make necessary a capital ship 
with ample storage facilities for the big 
weapons. 

Vice Adm. Charles R. Brown, U.S. Navy, 
commander of NATO's Southern Europe 
naval forces, recently outlined his ideas on 
the capital ship of the future. Speaking in 
Washington, Brown reviewed the advantages 
of the missile monitor and the heavy missile 
assault ship. Such vessels, he said, would 
be battleship hulls revamped to carry ballistic 
missiles instead of conventional armament. 
He stressed that the Polaris missile could 
be fired with great accuracy from the big 
surface ships. 

The missile monitor is the logical exten- 
sion of the concept of the aircraft carrier. 
That is not to say that missile monitors or 
assault ships should replace flattops at any 
time in the near future. Manned aircraft 
are weapons of unique reliability that are 
able to carry out complex missions which 
missiles cannot undertake. 

The heavy missile attack ship is needed, 
however, because a ship of great size is re- 
quired if a sustained attack with Polaris 
missiles is to be carried out. Smaller ves- 
sels, both surface and subsurface, would have 
to replenish their supply of missiles after a 

mission. The heavy attack ship also 
must be of sufficient size to provide for a 
yast complex of surface-to-air defensive mis- 
siles that would enable the ship to operate 
im safety during close-in attacks—operations 
several hundred miles off an enemy coast. 

Thus, one may conclude that the task force 
of the missile era will require a variety of 
different types of warships—nuclear, missile- 
equipped submarines for high-speed light- 
ning raids, nuclear radar picket submarines 
of Triton size for long-range warning of con- 
ventional air and missile attack, high-speed 

antisubmarine destroyers and frigates, air- 
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craft carriers for repelling aerial attacks and 
for special missions, and heavy missile at- 
tack ships for sustained attacks against the 
enemy’s homeland, 

Such a task force offers the maximum in 
offensive and defensive power that can be 
foreseen in the present era. Able to move 
at great speed across the sea and prepared to 
strike with nuclear weapons at any point 
from the Mediterranean to the Sea of Japan, 
such a task force would be able to survive 
any attack. Were the United States rocked 
by nuclear attack, the fleet still would be on 
the move, prepared to retaliate against the 
enemy. As Admiral Brown has noted, “Wars 
are won by remnant forces.” 

The missile fleets of the years ahead un- 
doubtedly will pose new requirements. If 
they are to be prepared to play the role of 
remnant forces after a destructive enemy 
attack on the continental United States, 
they must be-free of dependence on fixed 
bases. This country learned in World War II 
and Korea that great quantities of fuel and 
other supplies must be in the ocean pipeline 
at all times. This lesson is especially appli- 
cable in the age of missile fleets. 

Until the conversion to nuclear power is 
completed in the fleet some years hence, 
there will be a very great need for high-speed 
supertankers. For the missile fleets to be 
ready for extensive war operations at all 
times, vast quantities of fuel must be kept 
at sea in all parts of the globe. Even as 
SAC keeps its retaliatory forces airborne and 
refueled in the air, the Navy in the years 
ahead must keep its missile fleets moving at 
sea and refueled at sea. 

As is the case with aerial refueling, the 
process of gradually dispensing with shore 
stations and shore refueling in distant parts 
of the world is expensive and cumbersome. 
But the worth of such battle readiness 
would be manifested if war came. In a 
world that has suffered crippling nuclear 
attacks, it would be essential for a fleet, if 
it is to be effective, to be independent of 
shore stations. The need, then, is for dis- 
persal rather than concentration. 


Admiral Brown, in discussing the role of 
missile monitors, correctly pointed out that 
vessels of this type would be a visual symbol 
of power and would help in controlling sen- 
sitive areas in a time of limited hostility. 
These vessels, he noted, would represent an 
excellent cold war and small war weapon. 
To bring graduated force to bear in troubled 
international situations is a job for the 
modern navy. Thus the missile fleet of the 
future requires yet another type of ship 
than the missile monitor. 

The high degree of combat readiness re- 
quired of all U.S. defense forces makes neces- 
sary the availability of a large contingent of 
Marines aboard special assault ships. This, 
of course, is standard procedure in the 6th 
Fleet. The 7th Fleet also moved into the 
Singapore area last year with Marine units 
on shipboard. This procedure paid off in 
the Lebanon intervention, when battle- 
ready Marines could be dispatched to the 
trouble zone at the same time that ships 
were ordered to steam to the eastern Medi- 
terranean. The interests of the United 
States in an era of brush-fire wars and 
superheated political situations call for 
maintaining seaborne assault forces at all 
times. 

The British are keenly aware of the need 
for such assault forces. Speaking in Nor- 
folk last fall, Adm. Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, stressed that a 
battalion of commandos on the spot shortly 
after an incident occurs may.be worth a 
division of regulars several weeks later. 
Realizing that truth, the British are aug- 
menting their commando forces and con- 
verting an aircraft carrier into a special 
commando assault ship. Though the U.S. 
Marine Corps has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of the helicopter assault carrier, even 
greater stress should be placed upon this 
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innovation in warfare. Had the Nation 
pushed the development and conversion of 
helicopter carriers as much as our changed 
strategy requires, the United States would 
have been better prepared to speed a land- 
ing in Lebanon. 

The assault carrier and the missile moni- 
tor would complement each other. Fully 
seaborne battle forces, with their own short- 
distance airlift, plus the nuclear bombard- 
ment capability of the missile monitor, 
would provide the United States with the 
best possible answer to indirect or all-out 
aggression, a brush-fire war, or a major 
enemy attack. 

The Lebanon intervention also made clear 
that far more adequate airlift facilities will 
be needed in the years ahead. The Navy 
has the answer to this need in the P6M 
seaplane known as the Seamaster, which 
has a speed of 600 miles an hour and which 
can refuel from a submarine. ‘Replacement 
of conventional land-based MATS transports 
with a troop-carrier version of the Sea- 
master would enable the United States to 
use the water areas of the world as bases. 
The problem of circuitous routes, involving 
flights through the airspace of several coun- 
tries (a matter that vexed Lebanon airlift 
planners), would be eliminated by having 
all refueling carried out at sea. 

The new weapons, vessels and supply and 
repair organizations necessitated by this plan 
involve revolutionary changes in the fleet. 
More exactly, perhaps, the changes represent 
further development of existing equipment 
or trends. The Navy has missile-cruisers; it 
has only to build or adapt battleship hulls in 
order to have heavy missile assault ships. 
The Navy has helicopter carriers; it has only 
to augment its force of these vessels and 
to make refinements. 

In general, the Navy will have the basic 
task of promulgating doctrines of seapower 
that will take into account the capabilities 
of the weapons when used in combination. 
There also is the task of explaining to the 
country what is taking. place in the Navy 
and in American defense planning in regard 
to the new role of seapower. For more than 
a decade, indeed since the attack on Japan 
in 1945, the American public has been per- 
suaded that the destruction of an enemy's 
bases, industrial complexes, and other strate- 
gic targets is strictly a function of the Na- 
tion’s long-range Air Force, and now of mis- 
siles fired from land. 

The creation of a vastly enlarged strate- 
gic nrission for seapower, involving limited 
war capability and shows of force, will re- 
quire an adjustment in interservice thinking 
and in the understanding of the American 
public. It would be a grave mistake for 
naval planners to be lacking in missionary 
fervor or to fail to push the strategic role of 
seapower, for U.S. defense requires that sea- 
power’s mobility and concentration of fire- 
power be fully utilized. It is simply necessary 
for naval planners to make the country 
understand the truth of what Adm. A. T. 
Mahan said decades ago: “Every danger of a 
military character to which the United States 
is exposed can best be met outside her own 
territory—at sea.” 
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or 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 
Mr. DORN _of New York. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
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editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
of August 17, 1959: 
View FroM THE Farm 


“Today’s burdensome surpluses with their 
fantastic storage costs are symptoms of a 
sick farm program which has infected the 
business of agriculture with the disease of 
Federal aid and control.” 

Now, people reading those words might 
conclude they came from some city slicker 
so ignorant of the farm he things prize- 
winning calves always come in pairs a couple 
of inches above some shapely ankles. 

Not so. Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, was 
the speaker. The Farm Bureau Federation 
represents 1.6 million farm. families 
throughout the country, but does not, of 
course, claim to speak for all of them. It 
can speak for a considerable majority of its 
members, however, for frequent polls the 
Federation holds invariably show opposition 
to the support programs. 

“The farmers would be vastly better off,” 
Mr. Shuman told an audience recently in 
New York, “if the Government would per- 
mit them to use the free marketplace to 
supply consumer needs. Government sub- 
sidy programs based on parity serve neither 
the interests of the consumer nor the farm- 
er,” he added. 

Nor of anybody else, for that matter. 
Consumers and farmers pay taxes (some- 
body once figured out that there are 51 
taxes hidden in one loaf of bread) and the 
taxes they’ve paid for the monstrous farm 
program might be enlightening to some 
who don’t realize the figures. Since 1954, 
and including 11 months of fiscal 1959, the 
farm program has realized losses of $5.8 bil- 
lion. 

In addition to paying farmers for things 
they grew and for things they didn’t grow, 
the Government also spent some pretty im- 
pressive sums of money the farmers didn’t 
get a dollar of. 

For example, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration reports for the 11 months ending 
last May 31 that carrying charges alone on 
crops amounted to $495 million, interest 
amount to $145 million and “general over- 
head”—that euphemism for a bureacracy 
that has moved in on the farmer faster than 
a corn borer through the lower 40—has cost 
the taxpayer $39.3 million in the same 
period. 

Well, if a wasteful program such as this 
isn’t even liked by farmers it’s supposed to 
benefit, what in the world keeps it going? 

Mr. Shuman had an answer for that one, 
too. “Though farmers often have asked 
that these programs be changed, the Con- 
gress has not yet taken effective action.” 

And that, so far as letting the public 
know who is really to blame for the follies 
of the farm program, ought to help separate 
the sheep from the goats. 
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schools, repair depots, and other facili- 
ties, and discussed matters with their 
feaders. I flew over the dense jungles 
and, believe me, it is hard to visualize 
military operations in such a place. 
Only those who experienced jungle war- 
fare at its worst in World War II could 
have full appreciation of the tremendous 
problems involved. 

Consequently, I am much concerned 
at the present situation in Laos, and, 
indeed, in all of southeast Asia. 

One of the finest series of firsthand 
current reports on this region has been 
written by Ernest K. Lindley of News- 
week. In the current issue of Newsweek 
he presents some authoritative conclu- 
sions on “How To Win in Asia.” The 
article follows: 

How To WIN In ASIA 

(By Ernest K. Lindley) 
. This final report on my firsthand survey 
of free Asia deals with the great question 
for us: What must we do now and in the 
visible future to keep the favorable tide 
running? Earlier I set forth the evidence 
that Communist influence has waned and 
confidence in the United States has grown. 
I cited the reasons why: The disenchanting 
Communist deeds and the successful ele- 
ments in American policy. I also pointed to 
some current errors and to three special 
problems. 

I have emphasized also that the struggle 
between Communist imperialism and free- 
dom in Asia is far from finished, that it is 
apt to be long and hard. Now, with the ag- 
gression against Laos and armed incursions 
into India; it is rising to a new climax. All 
that has been gained can easily be lost if 
we don’t do the right things. 

INDISPENSABLES 

What are the right things? They are what 
free Asia must have but cannot wholly pro- 
vide for itself: Security and economic devel- 
opment. Without protection against aggres- 


‘sion, the free regimes would fall quickly. 


Without economic development, rapid 
enough to satisfy their people, they will fall 
eventually. Only we have the strength, mili- 
tary and economic, to guarantee to free Asia 
these indispensables. Beyond these, the 
right things are whatever increases under- 
standing and friendship between the free 
Asian peoples and ourselves. More specifi- 
cally, we should: 

1. Never yield an inch to force or threats. 
Never permit the slightest doubt to arise 
about our readiness to do whatever may be 
necessary to repel aggression. We now face 
a decisive test in Laos. We are committed 
to its protection, not only generally through 
the U.N. Charter but specifically through 
SEATO and morally because we encouraged 
a new Laotian regime to take brave measures 
against internal communism. Our defensive 
alliances are the backbone of Asian security. 
Even neutralists have come to see that there 
is no security in Communist promises of 
peaceful coexistence. If the aggression 
against Laos is allowed to succeed, all south- 
east Asia will again be seized with fear and 


2, Maintain and, in some cases, strengthen 
the military forces of our frontline allies. 
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Besides, no regime should be permitted to 
shoot its way into the U.N. A new approach 
should not be considered until Peiping begins 
to act civilized, at least externally. 

5. Meet at least halfway Asian leaders who, 
learning from experience, are moving toward 
us 


6. Gird ourselves to compete with the 
Communist economic offensive. Slash red- 
tape. Dismiss the notion that technical 
aid, and perhaps a few small projects, are 
all that free Asia needs. Capital—in grow- 
ing amounts—is indispensable. Use the 
World Bank and its affiliates to the utmost. 
Encourage private enterprise and Western 
Europe to do more. ._But don’t duck the fact 
that for a long time much of the capital, 
as well as of the technical aid, must come 
from the U.S. Government. 

7. Put economic aid on a long-term basis. 
Encourage each nation to draft a sound plan. 
See that all are underwritten (not just 
India’s—the others are not waiting to see 
how India fares). Spur inter-Asian cooper- 
ation within feasible limits. But recognize 
that Asia is too diverse fora continentwide 
Marshall-plan approach. 

8. Provide more scholarships for Asian 

students, more educational and cultural ex- 
c es. 
These guideposts confirm and extend poli- 
cies that have proven successful so far. They 
are planted in visible realities, not in com- 
Pplacency, wishful thinking, or sheer con- 
jecture about more distant possibilities, such 
as hostility between the Soviet Union and 
Red China. They are things we must do to 
win a struggle that we cannot afford to 
lose, 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to comment to our colleagues 
the following very erudite articie written 
by Harris B. Steinberg, chairman of the 
Committee on Penal Law and Criminal 
Procedure of the New York State Bar 
Association. It appeared in the associa- 
tion’s bulletin of July 1959. 

It is most timely because at this 
moment we are not under the stress, 
tension and hysteria of more recent 
days. I hope our colleagues will give it 
the attention it deserves. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York State Bar Bulletin] 
A REEXAMINATION OF THE FIFTH AMENDMENT ' 
(By Harris B. Steinberg, Chairman, NYSBA 

Committee on Penal Law and Criminal 

Procedure) 

Many years ago, I read a story which left 
a lasting impression upon me. It was by 
Katherine Mansfield, I believe, and it dealt 
with a man whose son had died in battie. 
The genuine love which the man felt for his 
son filled his heart, and he was beset by 





*This article is an extension of a speech 
made at the Summer Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Saranac Inn, June 26, 1959. 


arship, commonsense and other desiratile 
attributes. 
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tender memories of his son’s childhood. His 
son's face was constantly and clearly before 
him. Then he was invited to speak about 
his son's heroism and sacrifice at a patriotic 
dinner. It was so successful that he was 
asked again and again to give similar talks. 
Eventually a strange thing happened—he 
could no longer evoke the picture of his son 
in his mind, and he realized that he no 
longer felt any sincere emotion or grief. The 
story ends with the man sitting at his desk, 
playing dully with a fly, which buzzes near 
the open mouth of an inkwell. He pushes 
the fly into the well, and it emerges briskly, 
shaking the ink off its wings. He pushes it 
in again and again, and each time it grows 
weaker and more lethargic, until finally it 
succumbs, 

I have a feeling that in dealing with the 
fifth amendment, we have been coming 
dangerously close to that sort of conduct. 
I have a feeling that the fifth amendment— 
particularly that portion of it which deals 
with the right not to be compelled to give 
incriminating evidence against oneself—is 
being poked at in a dangerous way, and un- 
less we are careful it could be lost to us. 

The provision of the fifth amendment with 
which we are here concerned today, is, of 
course, one of the provisions embodied in 
the Bill of Rights—the first 10 amendments 
to the Federal Constitution. It has its coun- 
terparts also in almost all of the State con- 
stitutions, including our own. It stems from 
common law, and is recognized in England. 
It finds itself in good company—the same 
fifth amendment prohibits the taking of 
property without due process, requires in- 
dictment by a grand jury for serious crimes, 
and prohibits placing a defendant twice in 
jeopardy. These provisions commend them- 
selves to us very readily—no one is attack- 
ing or questioning them at the present time, 
so we accept them as part of our traditional 
heritage, and think them worth preserving. 


TODAY’S CHALLENGE TO THE FIFTH 
AMENDMENT 


The challenge we face today, however, 
arises from the fact that the portion of the 
fifth amendment which protects us from 
self-incrimination is being questioned by a 
troubled public. Is it wise? Is it necessary? 
Doesn’t it amount to protecting the guilty? 
Shouldn’t we amend it, or do away with it? 

I submit that unless we, as lawyers, can 
give good and satisfying reasons for the 
preservation of that right, it may well be lost 
to us. If there are good and sufficient an- 
swers to those questions, we should first 
formulate for ourselves the reasons for the 
validity of the provision, and then we should 
do our utmost to educate the public, who 
look to us for advice and guidance in legal 
matters, that their best interests lie in the 
preservation, unchanged, of the basic right 
we are now considering. 

Let no one think that a right which is 

and basic automatically commends 
itself to the great majority of mankind. It 
takes reasoning, and if necessary, fighting, 
to defend it; and it takes tender, loving care 
to nurture it, when it is abused and sickly. 
Today, the greatest portion of the popula- 
tion of the globe subscribes to philosenhies 
alien to ours. Vast hordes behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains live and die without 
freedom to worship God according to their 
consciences; free speech is denied to them; 
trial by jury; presumption of innocence; 
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events in Cuba, where men were placed on 
trial for their lives before a howling, blood- 
thirsty mob of 18,000 spectators in an open- 
air arena. And recently, we read that in 
Cuba an acquitted man was retried on a 
capital charge, because Castro was displeased 

th the original verdict. Ideas, like viruses 
and jet planes, travel fast and far. 

Finally, even in our own country, men 
trained in the law have from time to time 
disagreed with the wisdom, not only of the 
fifth amendment, but with the desirability 
of other provisions of the Bill of Rights, 
and sought their repeal. As the hydraulic 
pressure of great events is exerted from time 
to time, there are recurrent attacks on all 
of our basic liberties. 

Emotion and fuzzy talk are not enough to 
Tesist these attacks. A person sensitive to 
art may look at an abstract painting, and 
be stirred by it; he finds beauty in it. An- 
other well-intentioned person who sees 
nothing beautiful in it may ask the first one 
te explain why he finds it beautiful and 
meaningful. This may be a hard or im- 
possible task if there is no common meeting- 
ground of receptiveness and sensitivity. So, 
too, if one is sincerely convinced of the de- 
sirability of a basic right, it may not be 
enough to take a lofty, superior tone to the 
troubled person who asks for reason why 
the right is a good one. In the case of the 
picture, the insensitive person may turn 
away, but he is not going to stop the artist 
from painting similar pictures to delight the 
sensitive enthusiast. In the case of our 
basic right, however, if a well-meaning byt 
uninformed body of opinion gains strength, 
the clamor and votes will become available 
to change the law, and then the right will 
be taken from all of us, convinced protag- 
onists or not. 


A PERTINENT ANALOGY—CONSIDERATION OF THE 
FOURTH AMENDMENT 


Lawyers often find that attacking a prob- 
lem by analogy is a useful device; in the 
present case, I beg leave to adopt this crab- 
wise approach. 

The fourth amendment, which immediate- 
ly precedes the fifth, and which is often 
linked with it in consideration of constitu- 
tional problems, is, of course, the provision 
protecting against umreasonable searches 
and seizure. In practical effect, this pro- 
vision prohibits a government official from 
breaking into one’s home without a search 
warrant, 


You may recall that in recent months the 
Apalachin meeting occupied a great deal of 
the attention of the press, and it developed 
that for a long time investigators and proc- 
ess servers sought to gain entrance to 
Joseph Barbara’s home, to serve him with 
process, or perhaps to search or examine 
the premises, For weeks they parked on 
his doorstep, but did not gain entrance, It 
never occurred to them to break in. Why 
not? Surely they had the physical means 
to do so; they were officers of the law; public 
opinion was on their side; the occupants of 
the house were the object of widespread 
unpopularity and notoriety. Why didn’t 
they summarily break in? Because today 
the fourth amendment is strong, and recog- 
nized by everyone as something worth honor- 
ing. There are no attacks on the fourth 
amendment by any organized groups; one 
doesn’t hear of “Fourth Amendment Com- 
munists,” or “taking the fourth,” as terms 
of opprobium. e has been no hold- 


inals, 

ing to honor requests that they open 
their houses to let the law have a look 
around. Yet, when one keeps his door 
locked in the face of authority, he is merely 
asserting his constitutional privilege. When 
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he is not asked to waive his rights, he is 
not required affirmatively to assert them. 

“I refuse to admit you to my home, on the 
ground of my constitutional privilege under 
the fourth amendment,” would be often 
heard in the land, if the Government insti- 
tuted a policy of sending its agents to the 
doors of persons suspected of crime with a 
request that searches be permitted. And the 
reading of such a formula, from a typed slip 
supplied by a lawyer would be @ common- 
place. It might even cow respectable people 
into hastily opening their doors to the world, 
so that no one would suspect them of hiding 
narcotics in the fireplace. 

Somehow, I doubt it. Everyone has a 
home; everyone has a strongly developed 
feeling for privacy (that is, their own); and 
everyone would resist the idea that a failure 
to allow searches of one’s home founds a 
mecessary or reasonable inference of crim- 
inality. 

But it was not always thus. In 1925, so 
thoughtful and able a judge as Judge John 
Knox, of the US. District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, spoke at the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, and launched a strong attack upon 
the fourth amendment. He said, “The 
fourth amendment is a terrible stumbling 
block in the way of justice.” If this sounds 
surprising from such a source, we ought, in 
fairness, to examine the surrounding circum- 
stances. Judge Knox had then had almost a 
decade of service on the district court. Pro- 
hibition was in force. Gangsterism, boot- 
legging, corruption and racketeering were 
rife.. Everywhere, agents were breaking into 
homes and places of business, without proper 
warrants, finding illegal liquor, yet cases 
were thrown out, because of violation of the 
fourth amendment. In despair at what he 
felt were frequently unjustified verdicts, and 
results which protected guilty people, the 
Judge spoke. The fact that a trained; intel- 
ligent person felt that way (no doubt mirror- 
ing the feelings of many respectable people) 
at that time, shows that there is a certain 
virtue in the long-range view when we deal 
with basic constitutional safeguards. It was 
far wiser to repeal the 18th amendment than 
the fourth. 

But, most important, it shows us that gév- 
ernmental abuses of a basic right may stir 
up a great deal of resentment, not against 
the abuse, but against the unpopular per- 
son who stands in the way of that abuse, 
and claims his rights. 


APPLICABILITY OF THE FOREGOING TO THE FIFTH 
AMENDMENT 


Why has the fifth amendment come under 
a cloud in recent times? I submit that in 
our day we have been witnessing widespread 
governmental abuses of the privilege against 
self-incrimination, with the consequence 
that the public has been led, like a fright- 
ened and blindfolded beast, to attack the 
other tormented victim readily at hand— 
the person whose rights are violated—rather 
than the real tormentor. 

People are being exposed to questioning 
in public, when it is known in advance that 
they will claim their privilege—more, when 
it is known that they will properly claim it. 
No one will argue that a crook should be 
protected. If his derelictions are discovered, 
and proof is properly presented in a court, 
he should be convicted and punished. Sim- 
ilarly, when a congressional committee seeks 
information as a background for legislation, 
and some individual’s misdeeds are uncov- 
ered to the public indignation, in the course 
of hearings, no one‘has a right to complain. 

The McClellan committee is an able group 
of highminded Senators who have done a fine 
job of exposing conditions which should be 
remedied. They have produced evidence 
which demonstrates that certain laws should 
be changed. They have shown that certain 
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individuals have violated the law. They have 
passed this information along to law-en- 
forcement authorities, and prosecutions and 
convictions have eventuated. But what do 
they add to the efficacy of their job when 
they learn, at private preliminary hearings, 
that a prospective witness, whose misdeeds 
will be the subject of a public hearing, in- 
tends validly to claim his privilege, but 
nevertheless insist on his appearance, and 
the public claim of privilege? Again, what 
purpose is served by asking that witness a 
score, twoscore, or a hundred questions, 
knowing in advance that every one will be 
answered by a claim of privilege? Certainly, 
the committee learns nothing from the wit- 
ness. If the witness’ misdeeds are relevant, 
they are usually documented from other 





sources. 

On the other hand, what do we lose from 
such a procedure? Widespread publicity, 
motion pictures, television broadcasting, 
bring home to the lay public that A has 


claimed his privilege 197 times, or 215 times, . 


that he read his statement monotonously 
from a paper prepared by a lawyer, and thus 
he has thwarted the Government. The more 
times the privilege was claimed, the greater 
the criminality; the more times he asserted 
his undoubted rights, the more vicious the 
man. Ergo, let us do away with the privi- 
lege, So we will have no more such unedify- 
ing scenes. This is a dangerous logic. 
Much more valid, it seems to me, is the con- 
clusion that if a man has a right, and we 
know that he intends properly to assert it, 
we should not force him to assert it, and 
thereby impugn not only his own integrity, 
but the rights of all of us. I would hope 
that now, 5 years after the turmoil of the 
McCarthy hearings, in quieter retrospect, we 
have learned the lesson that self-restraint, in 
matters like this, better serves the public 
interest in the long run than heated, sensa- 
tional dramatics. 


THE FALLACY OF EQUATING A CLAIM OF PRIVILEGE 
WITH GUILT 


What makes our present problem. pecu- 
liarly difficult is the easy assumption that 
a claim of privilege amounts, in reality, to 
an admission of guilt. In actual fact, in 
most cases, this is probably so. 

What about a bank clerk who is accused 
by his employer of stealing from the till— 
doesn’t a claim of privilege in such case 
warrant his discharge? I would readily 
agree. What about the admission commit- 
tee of a golf club, which in answer to a ques- 
tion about a man’s background, are met by 
a claim of privilege—aren’t they warranted 
in turning down his application? Of course. 
Well, then, wherein lies the difference, when 
a witness at a Senate committee hearing, 
asked about whether he stole money, claims 
the privilege? 

When it comes to social relationships, 
everyone has a right to pick and reject his 
friends. Logic, prejudice, whim, caprice, may 
all serve as basis for decisions of this nature, 
and no one can complain, Arbitrary deci- 
sions, for the most part, can be made in 
most human relationships, with certain ex- 
ceptions. Some employers may be prevented 
by union contracts from hiring and firing at 
will; pension rights may have accrued; a 
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habeas corpus or any of the other funda- 
mental gauranties for the protection of per- 
sonal rights. When a proper case arises, they 
should be applied in a broad and liberal 
spirit, in order to secure to the citizen the 
immunity from every species of self-accusa- 
tion implied in the brief but comprehensive 
language in which they are expressed.” The 
court held that there was no necessary in- 
ference of guilt, from a claim of privilege, 
and wrote that “To now hold that by avail- 
ing himself of such privilege it amounted to 
a confession of his guilt upon which a for- 
feiture could be adjudged would, in effect, 
nullify both the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and the statute.” 

It is refreshing to consider this language 
of a half-century ago, and compare it with 
the frightened attitude of some lawyers who 
would proclaim their own respectability, and 
freedom from Communist taint, by propos- 
ing to make it grounds for disbarment to 
claim the privilege. Such is the osmosis of 
contact with laymen—we find ourselves 
drawing weakness from them, instead of in- 
fusing them with the fervor and strength of 
enlightened understanding of the Constitu- 
tion, 

The most fundamental deprivation which 
one human can visit upon another, of course, 
is taking away his life or liberty. Cruel and 
criminal when one individual wreaks it on 
another, it is often necessitated and proper 
when organized individuals—society—prac- 
tices it against an erring member, or violator 
of society’s laws. But here, in the most awe- 
some duty of man—that most closely ap- 
proaching the power of a god—particular 
self-restraint is nec . Blood lust, re- 
venge, public clamor should all ideally be 
kept to a minimum. Who can ever forget 
that chilling story by Shirley Jackson, “The 
Lottery,” when the unbearable suspense is 
released by the community stoning of the 
woman chosen for death by the lottery. 

The long struggle for civilization finds one 
ef its noblest accomplishments in our mod- 
ern rules for determining guilt or innocence 
of crime. We take no one’s life or liberty 
except in accordance with rules tested over 
many centuries. Would anyone quarrel with 
the requirement that guilt must be proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt? Proved by 
whom? By the prosecution—not by the 
defendant. When a defendant is placed on 
trial, he need not take the stand, and he 
may properly put the prosecution’s case to 
the test. Nor may comment be made on a 
defendant’s failure to take the stand. We 
all accept this as a valid premise. But the 
inescapable logic of these rules is that a fail- 
ure to take the stand raises no inference of 
guilt, and indeed the law expressly requires 
the court so to charge a jury. How can such 
a rule exist, and remain at the foundation of 
our criminal law system, if it has no validity? 
Yet, whenever one says that a claim of 
privilege is tantamount to a confession of 
guilt, one is attacking that rule, since a 
defendant’s decision to remain off the stand 
is nothing more nor less than a claim of 
privilege. 

Experience has taught us that there are 
many reasons, other than guilt, which may 
prompt a claim of privilege—or its equiva- 
lent, a defendant’s decision not to take the 
stand. Every criminal lawyer knows that it 
is not fear of denying criminality in the case 
on trial which keeps a defendant from giv- 
ing evidence. Indeed, the eagerness to deny 
guilt is often in direct proportion to that 
guilt. But the real reason why most de- 
fendants choose not to testify is the fear of 
being questioned on collateral matters af- 
fecting credibility. A criminal record of past 
convictions, illicit romances, income tax eva- 
sions—in short, a myriad of things other 
than the issue raised by the indictment and 
plea of not guilty, are often; the deciding 
factor in such decisions. 
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Dean Erwin Griswold, in his book, “The 
Fifth Amendment Today” gives other in- 
stances of the fallacy that a claim of priv- 
tlege is tantamount to a confession of guilt. 
I have no hesitation in borrowing copiously 
from that work, since a book so excellent and 
80 widely discussed must have escaped ac- 
tual reading by most. 

Perhaps the best example one can envision 
of the invalidity of such an inference of 
guilt from the assertion of the privilege lies 
in the Salem witch trials. Consider the 
charge—being a witch. It would be safe to 
assume that none of my readers believes in 
witches. Yet in the Massachusetts colony 
people were tried for their lives on the charge 
of being witches, and they were tortured to 
make them confess. Would a claim of the 
privilege there be an admission of guilt? 
Could it be? It could, to the people of 
Massachusetts in the 17th century. Yet the 
unfortunate defendants of those days could 
only maintain their innocence, and be tor- 
tured; confess to something of which they 
were not guilty; or claim their privilege. 


ORIGIN C¥ THE PRIVILEGE AS A PROTEST AGAINST 
TORTURE 


Dean Griswold speaks of the privilege as 
a landmark in man’s struggle to civilize him- 
self. We shudder now to think that tor- 
ture—the physical breaki:.5 of bodies on the 
rack, hot irons, all the devilish devices testi- 
fying to the inhumanity of man to man— 
was once a recognized instrument of Gov- 
ernment policy to get at the truth. Lil- 
burne’s case marked the end of the infamous 
Court of Star Chamber in England. The 
colonists were determined to eradicate it 
when, the Constitution was adopted. Can 
anyone say that the urge to break men's 
bodies and minds, in order to extract evi- 
dence from them, is dead? We need only 
to look across the oceans, east and west, to 
remind ourselves that right now, and in the 
last two decades, millions of people have 
been tortured to death by governmental ac- 
tion, and forced to say anything which suited 
their tormentors. Can we say with assur- 
ance that no such specter can ever arise 
here? Only by strengthening our belief in 
the constitutional safeguards can we add to 
that assurance. 

If we were to do away with the fifth 
amendment, and its State counterparts, as 
some people advocate, we would face a sit- 
uation where people would be called to testify 
against themselves as a matter of course. 
In my opinion,.we would be taking a lon# 
step toward opening the door to torture if 
we did so. 

THE PRIVILEGE HAS BEEN A POTENT DEFENSE 

AGAINST OPPRESSION 


As our life becomes more complex, gov- 
ernment becomes more complex. If a citizen 
were to read all the ways one can violate the 
law and become a criminal, he would be in- 
clined to stay in bed, for fear that a step 
beyond his threshold held innumerable ter- 
rors. The endless, serried ranks of the red 
volumes of the US.C.A.,\the fat volumes of 
the New York Penal Law, the cleverly hidden 
municipal traffic and sanitary regulations 
and unconsolidated laws carrying criminal 
sanctions, create a maze wherein we must all 
tread carefully, lest we expose ourselves to 
prosecution. No longer is adherence to the 
Decalogue a trusty compass through life. I 
say this half in jest, but only half so. 

It becomes important to keep something of 
the pioneering independent spirit of our 
forebears. They know that constituted au- 
thority, being administered by men who 
sometimes suffered from the human failings 
of avarice, jealousy, pride, and stupidity, 
sometimes had to be kept in place. In doing 
so, the privilege has been a potent weapon. 
Two interesting examples come to mind. 

In the Pennsylvania Colony, the printer, 
Bradford, was so fired by the spirit of liberty 
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that he undertook to print the Pennsylvania 
Charter of Liberties, so that the people might 
know their rights, vis-a-vis their rulers. He 
was also realistic enough to realize that it 
would be well to leave his name off the pub- 
lication. He was haled before the Governor, 
and we are indebted to Dean Griswold for 
the following excerpt from the record. 

“Governor. Why, sir, I would know by 
what power of authority you thus print. 
Here is the charter printed. 

“Braprorp. It was by Governor Penn’s en- 
couragement I came to this province and by 
his leave I print. 

“Governor. What, sir, have you license to 
print the charter? I desire to know from 
you whether you did print the charter or not 
and who set you to work? 

‘‘Braprorp. Governor, it is an impracticable 
thing for any man to accuse himself. Thou 
knows it very well. 

“Governor. Well, I shall not much press 
you to it, but if you were so ingenuous as to 
confess, it should go the better with you. 

“Braprorp. I desire to know my accusers. 
I think it very hard to be put upon accusing 
myself. 

“GoverNor. Can you deny you printed it? 
I do know you did print it and by whose 
direction and will prove it and make you 
smart with it, too, since you are so stub- 
born.” 

In England, in the 17th century, in the 
reign of William IV, the highly respected Lord 
Chief Justice of England once found it expe- 
dient to claim his privilege. Chief Justice 
John Holt was summoned before the House 
of Lords to explain a decision of his, which 
seemed to that body to trench on their juris- 
diction. He refused to answer, in these 
words: 

“I look upon this as an arraignment; I 
insist upon it if I am arraigned; I ought not 
to answer.” 

He maintained this position, the Lords 
retreated, and we learn from Campbell’s 
“Lives of the Chief Justices’’ that the “pub- 
lic has strongly taken the side of the Chief 
Justice and his health was given with en- 
thusiasm at all public meetings throughout 
the kingdom.” 

It is heartening to think that a judge 
could be a popular hero—not for bowing to 
authority, or to the legislative branch—but 
for standing up to them, by asserting his 
privilege. It was only possible, I submit, 
because the people of England knew their 
rights, valued them, and were quick to 
respond to a challenge to those rights. 

One can only ask oneself morosely what 
would happen today if a Chief Justice were 
impelled to claim his privilege. Would the 
public, aware of the meaning of that step, 
judge him properly, or would they pick up 
their papers, read the headlines, “Chief 
Judge Takes Fifth,” and promptly assume he 
must be guilty? 

CONCLUSION 


1. The privilege is historically part of a 
package of rights evolved over the centuries 
by an Anglo-Saxon common law determined 
to protect the citizens from governmental 
excesses and repressions. 

2. It is an expression of our dissatisfac- 
tion with torture as a governmental in- 
strument to determine truth. 

3. It is a recognition of human dignity; it 
is more fitting that society, when it judges 
and punishes people for transgressions, 
should not humiliate and degrade a defend- 
ant. 

4. It is an essential part of the process, 
which requires proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt, and is inextricably interwoven with 
it. 

5. It is not necessarily true that a claim 
of privilege is an admission of guilt; there 
are sufficient instances of the inference not 
being valid, to make use reject that propo- 
sition when we seek the certainty which 
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justifies our depriving others of life and 
liberty. To put it another way, the cliche, 
“It is better to acquit 99 guilty men than to 
convict 1 innocent one,” is still true. 


6. Experience tells us that from time to: 


time things which seem immediately im- 
portant must collide with basic rights, which 
frustrate these temporary things. In the 
long run, it is better and wiser to give up 
temporary, high-keyed satisfactions and 
adhere to permanent ones, on a quieter 
scale. A diet of vegetables is better for us 
than candy. 





Tribute to Representative Burleson, 
of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 - 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was gratified to see that one of 
Texas’ most respected newspapers, the 
Houston Chronicle, recently paid tribute 
to one of Texas’ ablest, most distin- 
guished young Congressmen, OMAR 
Bur.eson, of Texas. 

Representative BurLEeson has served 
in the House for 13 years and has risen 
to become chairman of the House Ad- 
minstration Committee. He is widely 
respected and admired for his forth- 
rightness, his honesty and his impres- 
sive grasp of the important problems 
confronting us today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Burleson 
Has Risen Rapidly in Influence,” written 
by Edward Jamieson, and- published in 
the Houston Chronicle, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BURLESON Has RISEN RAPIDLY IN INFLUENCE 


WASHINGTON.—Seniority is all-important 
in determining the leaders of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. As a result, many Mem- 
bers serve in the House for a score or more 
years before reaching the chairmanship of 
a committe or a similarly influential post. 

A notable exception to the usually long 
period of a Member slowly rising to a top 
place is Representative Omar BuRLESON, of 
the 17th Texas District. 

BURLESON did not enter the House until 
1947, but already he is chairman of a stand- 
ing committee of that body, and ranks fourth 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee. 


ALMOST FULL-TIME JOB 


He has been chairman of the House Ad- 
ministration Committee since the 83d Con- 
gress and in that capacity has directed legis- 
lation and other activities dealing with the 
actual operation of the House itself. 

This is virtually a full-time job in itself, 
but the Texan also devotes a great deal of 
attention and effort to the work of t‘1e For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

While has has been critical of some phases 
of the international policies of the admin- 
istration of President Eisenhower, he feels 
that the appointment of former Representa- 
tive Christian Herter, of Massachusetts, to 
succeed John Foster Dulles as Secretary of 
State was an excellent decision by the Pres- 
ident. 

“I served with Secretary Herter in the 
House and have great confidence in his abil- 
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ity,” BurLeson declared. “I think the Pres- 
ident made a very wise decision in naming 
him at this critical period when a decision 
must be reached over the future of Berlin.” 

The 51-year-old Member whose home is in 
Anson, west of Fort Worth, is a quiet-spoken 
Member of the House who works long and 
hard at his job, but does not normally try 
for newspaper headlines. 


ONE EXCEPTION 


An exception has been his attempt to force 
his colleagues to report to the House the 
amounts of money they spend on their visits 
to foreign countries each year. 

“Most of the Congressmen who make these 
inspection trips while Congress is not in 
session really try to do a conscientious job 
and I am sure that in the end, they save the 
taxpayers money,” BuRLESON says. “Never- 
theless, I do not see why each Member should 
not be required to report to the public how 
much he spent, whether it was given him by 
his own committee, or through the State 
Department with its counterpart funds.” 

BuRLESON, through his campaign, has 
forced the various committees to report their 
total expenditures for trips by Members out 
of the country, but he still feels that indi- 
vidual Members also should be required to 
make similar reports. 

ONE OF TWO CHAIRMEN 


Though Texas has the Speaker of the 
House, Representative Sam RayYBuURN, and 
many Members high up on important com- 
mittees, BuRLESON is only one of two Texans 
who are chairmen of standing committees. 
The other is Representative OLIN TEAGUE, of 
College Station, who is chairman of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. 

After serving as county attorney and 
county judge of Jones County prior to 1940, 
BURLESON was a roving agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for 2 years. He en- 
tered the Navy in 1942 and shortly after he 
returned to active law practice in Anson, 
he ran and was elected to the House. 

He is married to the former Ruth DeWeese. 
They have no children, 





Is Red China Embarrassing Khrushchev 
in Laos? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks I wish 
to insert into the Appendix of the REcorp 
two articles on the problem of Sino- 
Soviet affairs. The articles, written by 
Walter Lippmann and George Sokolsky, 
deal with the problems of southeast 
Asia and the apparent interest in the 
Chinese in establishing a partial Mon- 
golian hegemony. 

The United States should be aware of 
the problems which the southeast area 
now faces and should revamp our policies 
in this area of the world. 

Both Mr. Lippmann and Mr. Sokolsky 
surmise that the present tactics of the 
Chinese Communist government are 
aimed, to a great extent, at showing 
Khrushchev Chinese independence from 
Soviet leadership. This policy of inde- 
pendence of the Communist Chinese is 
dangerous for the United States at this 
time since there are few controls which 
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conducted within an existing order. 
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can be exercised over Chinese policies. 
The usual strictures and considerations 
which nations that are members of the 
United Nations are inapplicable in the 
case of Communist China. 
[From the Washington Post, Sept. 8, 1959] 

ASIA AND Mr. KE 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

The eruption on the Indian frontier and in 
Laos is an ominous development, not least of 
all because it lies outside of an beyond the 
control of the existing international order. 
Western relations with the Soviet Union are 
conflicting and unfriendly: But they are 
There 
are ambassadors, there is the United Nations, 
there are conferences of foreign ministers 
and of experts, there are the exchanges of 
visits by the heads of governments, and 
there is the prospect of summit meetings. 

But the Chinese revolution, unlike the 
Russian revolution, is outside the interna- 
tional order, and it is not subject to its rules 
and obligations. For all practicak purposes 
it is igolated and, incommunicado. This 
means that there is no way to talk with the 
Red Chinese Government except through 
the Soviet Union, and this poses some very 
complicated questions. 

The complications arise out of the in- 
dubitable fact that the relations between 
Moscow and Peiping are themselves compli- 
cated. Their relations are unclear and am- 
biguous. We do not know, and probably 
Russia and China themselves do not know, to 
what degree they are independent of each 
other and how far they are entangled. It is 
certain that Red China is not a Soviet colony, 
or dependency, or satellite. Yet it is cer- 
tain, too, that under any conditions now 


possible they are bound together on the 


issue of war and peace. 

The relations between Red China and the 
Soviet Union are not healthy. It is a peril 
to the peace of Asia and of the world that 
the Chinese revolution, which is in a highly 
expansionist phase, should be represented 
in the international order only by the Soviet 
Union. It is evident that the enormous rev- 
olutionary convulsion will not be and prob- 
ably cannot be restrained by the Soviet 
Union, Yet the Soviet Union will not and 
cannot stand aside and allow the United 
States and its allies to attempt to contain 
that revolution. 

In the coming talks with Mr. Khrushchev 
it is possible to imagine how coexistence 
might be stabilized in Europe. But it is not 
possible to imagine, so it seems to me, how 
coexistence can be stabilized on the periph- 
ery of the Chinese revolution. 

In Europe for the time being coexistence 
would mean the status quo—two Germanys, 
two Berlins, two Europes, with arrangement 
for increasing cultural, economic and poli- 
tical intercourse between them. This would 
leave to the future the problem of German 
reunification, the problem of the military 
status of a reunited_-Germany, and the prob- 
lem of the redeployment of forces within the 
NATO and the Warsaw Pacts. This is pos- 


‘sible because such a de facto un 


derstanding 
does no immediate violence to the vital in- 
terests of any of the great powers. 

But nothing comparable with this is in 
sight or even conceivable in South Asia. The 
fires of the Chinese revolution are burning 
fiercely and the Russians could not extin- 
guish them even if they wished to do so. 
Although the Russians are indubitably ap- 
prehensive from the point of view of their 
own national interests because they are the 
neighbors of this portentous revolution, they 
are also Communists who as true believers 


They , if 
at all, only secretly, and they must defend it 
if it becomes involved in war. 
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There have been a few voices raised in this 
country suggesting that as a protest against 
and punishment for what is happening in 
Asia, we should break off the coming talks 
with Mr. Khrushchev. That would be very 
unwise, If a modus vivendi for Berlin and 
Germany can be worked out, we should do 
so, not only because that would be a good 
thing in itself, but also because it would put 
us—and it may be the Soviet Union, too— 
in a better position to work on the contain- 
ment of the Chinese revolution. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 8, 1959] 
KHRUSHCHEV AND Mao 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Two views can be taken of the Sino-Indian 
situation and it is not likely that the truth- 
ful explanation will be available for many 
years. Mao Tze-tung is a complex person- 
ality, the product of a mixture of Confucian 
and orthodox Marxist thinking. He is a 
pragmatist whose measure of the rightness, 
the fitness, the propriety of a course of action 
is its effective implementation. 

Obviously, Nikita Khrushchev would not 
take the trip to the United States and make 
all the preparations he is making for it, if 
he anticipated a total failure. It is equally 
obvious that the support that the United 
States is giving Laos and the support that 
Great Britain and the United States must 
give to India could lead to real trouble, In 
fact, Nehru fears a war between India and 
Red China because he would have to call in 
British and American (or United Nations) 
protection. India is a member of the Com- 


“monwealth of Nations and of the United 


Nations. 

It begins to look as though the troubles 
in Asia, coming a fortnight before Khru- 
shchev comes to the United States, could 
spoil the effectiveness of his visit here. The 
two views on this subject are: 

1. That Khrushchev intends to ride inté 
our land with a fanfare of explosions to show 
his power and his fearlessness. I do not hold 
to this view because it is self-defeating. It 
would so stiffen the backs of our people that 
it would not be long before Khrushchev 
would discover that we cannot be bullied and 
Eisenhower would find that his peace pro- 
gram had been defeated not in Moscow or 
Washington but in the southeast of Asia. 
Why come at all under such circumstances? 

2. The other view is that Mao Tze-tung is 
making it very tough for Khrushchev, There 
can be several reasons for this. 

First of all, Mao is an orthodox Marxist. 
He has clearly indicated that he does not ap- 
prove the middle course (that is, within 
Marxism) that Khrushchev pursues. Mao 
was closer to-the Kaganovich-Malenkov- 
Molotov group, which Khrushchev de- 
nounced as antiparty and exiled, than he 
ever was to Khrushchev. 

Secondly, in the past Khrushchev’s orien- 
tation has been eastward and he has sup- 
ported Mao’s empire-building throughout 
Asia. It will be recalled that Chou En-lai, 
Mao’s Premier, sought to play the leading 
role at the Bandung Conference (1955). As 
far back as that Nehru must have suspected 
that Mao hoped to establish a hegemony 
over the whole east and south Asia, 

What Mao must fear is that Khrushchev 
will go European on him. He must fear 
that a prolonged series of summit meet- 
ings, constant personal contacts with heads 
of Western States, such fraternization as was 
evident during the Nixon visit, could re- 
orient Khrushchev’s position into a westward 
direction. Without Russian support, Mao 
could not last in China. He has depended 
‘upon Russia since he forsook philosophy for 
politics sometime about 1925. 

Third, it has been a sore point with Mao 
that despite Russian support, Red China 
has not been admitted to the United Nations 
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and has not been recognized by the United 
States. Year after year, the Russians plead 
with the United Nations to admit Red China, 
which, as things stand, is an outlaw nation. 
Just as Khrushchev has recently been ad- 
vocating two Germanys, so he has been ad- 
vocating two Chinas, an idea which evoked 
considerable sympathy among the pro-Rus- 
sians in the State Department. 

Mao understands his own people and he 

Acnows that two generations will have to die 
before the hatred for Russia, long existent in 
China, dies off. . Meanwhile, he is forced to 
show his dependence upon Russia because 
he has no voice in international councils. 
He can only talk through Russian mouths. 

And now Khrushchev is coming to Wash- 
ington and Eisenhower is going to Moscow 
and one thing can lead to another. Mao is 
an envious man. I can recall his hatred 
for Chen Tu-shiu who organized the Chi- 
nese Communist Party. Mao disliked in the 
Peiping University such philosophers as Hu 
Shih and Chiang Monling, his contem- 
poraries: An envious man can only view 
what Khrushchev is doing with bitterness. 
He, too, would like to be at a summit—but 
how? Only through Khrushchey. It is not 
good enough. 

This is not based on facts. It is a surmise 
that comes from long residence in China and 
some experience with Chinese habits of 
thought. 





Difference in Charges to Federal Govern- 
ment as Against Other Contractors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I am inserting this letter, a copy 
of which was given mé by a constituent, 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
the difference in charges to the Federal 
Government as against other contrac- 
tors. I am informed this is a common 
practice: 

THE COMMERCIAL SHEARING 
& STAMPING Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, August 27, 1959. 
Reference: P.O. No. 131/1—70965/60XY. 
Mr. 8. YEVELSON, 
Code 530 B1, New York Naval Shipyard, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dear MR. Yevetson: As discussed in our 
recent phone conversation, this is to confirm 
that the price of $446.82 was quoted in error. 
Correct unit price should be $893.50 for cyl- 
inder model D32 JE-3-45”’ stroke. 

The reason for this is, Mr. Yevelson, that 
we have two pricing policies, one for users, 
such as the Federal Government, and origi- 
nal equipment manufacturers. Since the 
Government falls in the former category, and 
the original price given to you was an 
O.E.M. price, we have been instructed to 
inform you that the user price is to apply, 
namely, $893.50. 

We regret this error and any inconvenience 
it may cause. It would be greatly appre- 
ciated, however, if you would issue an amend- 
ment to this order correcting the price to 
read $893.50 net each. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
P. B. Cooper, 


East Orange Regional District Sales. 
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Another Korea? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
‘Speaker, the folly of surrendering our 
independence to any international organ- 
ization is becoming increasingly obvious. 

Possibly no one could conceive of a 
finer thought or program than that of 
bringing permanent peace to the world, 
improving the living conditions of all 
people wherever found, bringing pros- 
perity and security to everyone. That 
might be the thought which took us into 
United States, NATO, and other inter- 
national organizations. 

The idea back of our entanglement in 
foreign affairs, and you will recall that 
Washington warned against it, may be 
somewhat similar to that entertained by 
those who attempted to build the tower 
of Babel. That failed, we are told, be- 
cause of the confusion of tongues. 

Since then human nature has remained 
much the same. 

A ‘ONE WORLD ORGANIZATION” 


We now find that, by joining United 
Nations and NATO, we are committed to 
a policy, wherever in the world what we 
are pleased to call a free nation is in- 
vaded or imposed upon by the Commu- 
nists, of sending not only money and 
supplies, but our young men to fight in a 
war in which we are not directly inter- 
ested. 

Because of our previous commitments 
to our so-called allies, we became in- 
volved in Korea, and the cost in lives and 
suffering was enormous. 

An extremely unfortunate result of 
our joining these foreign organizations 
is that so far, and evidently in the 
future, we—our people—will be forced to 
bear an undue part of the cost, both in 
treasure and in lives. 

It is extremely difficult for the young 
women and the young men of America 
of today to see why they should be forced 
into the armed services, into a program 
of intensive training and ultimately to 
fight and die at the call of some foreign 
group which has no real interest in the 
future of our country. 

Today, whether our young men and, 
perhaps, our young women, because of 
our membership in U.N. are taken from 
their homes and sent to fight in Laos de- 
pends upon what the Security Council of 
the United Nations decides. For years, 

. we have poured millions into Laos. 

We have sent billions upon billidns 
taken from our taxpayers to bolster not 
only the independence and integrity of 
other countries, but to make them active 
and efficient competitors of our industry. 

Certainly, we believe in charity, in 
being helpful, and that has been our rec- 
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Why not do a little serious thinking 
on the issue of how far can we weaken 
ourselves, and are we justified in impos- 
ing burdens upon our own folks to aid 
others? 

The present demand is that, if we 
are better acquainted with the people of 
other nations, there will be less conten- 
tion. Perhaps so. But history shows 
that the nations of the Old World— 
neighbors, it might be said—have always 
been on the verge of war with each other. 

Helpful to others? Yes. But not at 
the cost of our own independence. 





Civil Rights Report: Unhappy Reading 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, too long 
have we been content to assume an im- 
mature attitude toward the problems 
which our Negro citizens face. The new 
report of the Federal Civil Rights Com- 


mission spells out the areas of difficulty, - 


corroborates conditions already known 


to those who have taken the trouble to ° 


inquire and makes recommendations in 
line with proposed legislation. 

It is my hope that this report will 
create the sense of urgency on the part 
of legislators warranted by these criti- 
cal problems. We can no longer’equivo- 
cate or ignore our responsibilities. 

The case is stated effectively in the 
following editorial from the pages of the 
New York Times which I place in the 
Recorp under permission to extend re- 
marks: 

Crvi. RIGHTS REPORT 

The report of the Federal Civil Rights Com- 
mission to the President makes important, 
though unhappy, reading. It describes in 
detail what every informed American should 
be aware of—that large numbers of Negroes 
in the South are prevented from voting by 
methods which range from physical violence 
to legal trickery, that the Supreme Court de- 
cision outlawing school segregation has been 
far from implemented and that racial dis- 
crimination in housing forces Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans and similar groups to provide 
disproportionate percentages of the Nation’s 
slum dwellers. No American who takes seri- 
ously the ideas of freedom and equality in 
this Nation’s heritage can feel anything but 
shame about the basic situation described 
in this report, even though progress has 
been and is being made in the area of ex- 
tending civil rights to all. 

What can be done to eliminate these evils 
in our democratic society? The recommenda- 
tions of the Commission have already come 
under attack, particularly from those who 
benefit from the disqualification of many 
Negro voters in the South. But on the whole 
the proposals and recommendations of the 
Commission are moderate in nature and 
worthy of serious consideration by all men 
of good will. 

The proposal that temporary Federal regis- 
trars be appointed to take over in southern 
areas where State and local officials prevent 
Negroes from voting has drawn immediate 
opposition from the diehards. Yet those 
who have begun shouting States rights must 
answer the grim story the Commission’s re- 
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port tells of how many State officials in the 
South have labored to prevent Negro Ameri- 
cans from voting. It is no answer to say 
merely, as does Commissioner Battle in his 
dissent, that “present laws are sufficient to 
protect” the right to vote. Too many Ne- 
gro Americans are being denied the right to 
vote to take that claim seriously. 

On housing, the Commission is construc- 
tive in its emphasis upon the need for more 
housing and for equal opportunity to secure 
decent housing. On education the three 
northern members of the Commission should 
find a sympathetic reaction to their ‘pro- 
posal that Federal aid be withheld from in- 
stitutions of higher education which exclude 
students on racial grounds. We still have. 
far to go to reach the ideal in the civil rights 
field, but the Commission’s report promises 
to help us make progress. And it is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that the move begun in 
the Senate yesterday to continue the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission beyond next 
November will be successful. 





Padre Island, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in recent years there has been in- 
creasing concern at the rapid rate at 
which our Nation’s natural shoreline 
areas have been vanishing. 

One of the greatest of these areas, em- 
bracing the longest undeveloped shore- 
lines area in the United States, is Padre 
Island which stretches for 117 miles 
along Texas’ gulf coast. 

In an effort to assure timely action 
by the Federal Government in preserv- 
ing this priceless heritage for the public 
good, I recently joined with my distin- 
guished colleague from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH! and two able Members of the 
Texas delegation in the House [Mr. K11- 
GORE and Mr. Youne] in addressing let- 
ters to the distinguished Senator from 
Montana {Mr. Murray], the chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, as well as the Honorable Fred A. 
Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. 

In the interest of apprising others in 
the great potential of Padre Island, I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
both these letters be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





SEPTEMBER 2, 1959. 

Hon. James E, Murray, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As you are well aware 
there has been increasing concern in recent 
years over the rapid rate at which the na- 
tural shoreline areas of the United States 
have been vanishing. It is generally recog- 
nized that unless the Federal Government 
acts soon to preserve for the American 
people some of the few remaining areas of 
shoreline wilderness, this aspect of our heri- 
tage will have disappeared forever. 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs currently has under consideration a 
number of bills which would authorize the 
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establishment of shoreline park areas, in- 
cluding S. 4 introduced by Senator Yar- 
BoROUGH, which would specificially authorize 
the establishment of a national park at 
Padre Island, Tex, Other bills would au- 
thorize the acquisition of shoreline areas, 
and though they are broad enough in scope 
to permit development at Padre Island, its 
selection would not be assured under the 
terms of these bills. 

The purpose of this letter is to urge your 
committee to conduct hearings on the ques- 
tion of establishing a national shoreline area 


on Padre Island and to report to the Sen- 


ate legislation which would insure the pres- 
ervation of this natural wonder, Padre Is- 
land, stretching 117 miles along the Texas 
gulf coast, is the longest remaining unde- 
veloped beach area in the Nation. Here at 
Padre Island the United States has its last 
opportunity to preserve a substantial length 
of beach area in its natural state. 

The National Park Service has conducted 
a full investigation of the potentialities of 
Padre Island, and both the Park Service 
and the Interior Department’s Advisory 
Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings, and Monuments have 
the opportunity at Padre Island and have 
strongly recommended the establishment of 
a national shoreline area here. If Padre 
Island is to, be preserved for future public 
use and enjoyment, action must be taken 
soon, Otherwise;the island will follow other 
shoreline areas into conventional commer- 
cial beach development. 

We believe that the Congress must enact 
authorizing legislation soon if this beauti- 
ful wilderness is to be preserved. If at all 
possible, Congress should act on the matter 
next year. ‘Therefore, we respectfully re- 
quest that your committee hold hearings 
on this question between the adjournment 
of the present session of Congress and the 
commencement of the next session. If the 
committee does hold these hearings we rec- 
ommend that the committee visit the area 
for on-the-spot hearings in order that its 
members will personally appreciate the won- 
ders of nature found at Padre Island. 

We are most anxious that the Co 
act on this matter soon, and we know that 
if the members of your committee would 
visit Padre Island and report their impres- 
sions to the Senate, the early establishment 
of a national shoreline area at Padre Island 
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LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senator. 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senator. 
Jéz M. Ercore, 
Member of Congress. 
JOHN YOUNG, 
Member of Congress. 


_— 


US. Senate, 
OFFICE OF THE DemMocraTic LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., September 2, 1959. 
Hon. Prep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, Interior Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SecreTary: On April 27, 1959, 
you transmitted to each of us a copy of a field 
report by the National Park Service-on the 
proposal to establish a national shoreline 
area on Padre Island, Tex. 

We were and are extremely impressed with 
this report. It is apparent that the National 
Park Service’s investigation of the poten- 
tialities of Padre Island as a shoreline area 
was extremely thorough, and the need for 
immediate action to preserve this beautiful 
area for the people of America is fully demon- 
strated by this report. 

Both the National Park Service andthe 
Advisory Board on National Parks, Historic 
Sites, Buildings and Monuments have recom- 
mended the establishment of a national 
shoreline area on Padre Island. But to our 
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knowledge the Interior Department has not 
approved this proposal nor has the Depart- 
ment recommended that the Congress enact 
legislation which would insure that a na- 
tional shoreline area be established on Padre 
Island. 

This is one of the Nation’s last opportu- 
nities to preserve a substantial segment of 
our shoreline in its wilderness state. Padre 
Island, stretching 117 miles along the Texas 
gulf coast, embraces the longest undeveloped 
beach remaining in America. Thousands of 
acres of Padre Island are still in a natural 
state providing many miles of spacious 
beaches and lovely dunes. If these can be 
preserved, American families in the future 
will be assured of the opportunity to en- 
joy the natural beauty of the island as well 
as the recreational benefits the wonderful 
Padre Island beaches can bring. But if this 
is to come about, action must be taken now. 
Otherwise, the opportunity will have been 
lost, and the natural beauty of Padre Island 
will have given way to conventional commer- 
cial beach uses. 

We strongly urge you to take immediate ac- 
tion to implement the recommendations of 
the National Park Service and the Advisory 
Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings and Monuments that a national 
shoreline area be established on Padre Island. 
We ask that Padre Island be officially desig- 
nated by the Department of the Interior as 
a suitable location for such a national shore- 
line area, and that the Department imme- 
diately recommend to the Congress that it 
enact legislation which will specifically au- 
thorize the establishment of a national shore- 
line area on Padre Island. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senator. 
Jor M. K1ucorez, 
Member of Congress. 
RaLPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senator. 
JOHN YOUNG, 
Member of Congress. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 168 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting in- 
to the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the Gary 
(Ind.) Post-Tribune of October 9, 1958, 
entitled “Reveal Pollution Survey Re- 
sults”: 

[From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, Oct. 9, 
1958} 
REVEAL POLLUTION SuRvVEY RESULTS 

Hopart.—Delegates to the Inter-Chapter 


Speaking for the committee which made a 
Sean Wait iat te ee ee 
in the area was George Maywald. 

ae oe ony of statistics com- 


At Deep River, at the Ridge Road Bridge 
above the confluence of Duck Creek and 
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above the sewage treatment plant outfall; 
Deep River at the Rand Street Bridge ap- 
proximately one-third mile below the sewage 
treatment plant outfall; Duck Creek at the 
Michigan Avenue Bridge at the south edge of 
the sewage treatment plant grounds, 150 
yards above its confluence with Deep River. 

Contaminated water was found at several 
septic tank installations and raw sewage en- 
tering the sewage treatment plant final ef- 
fluent from the sewage plant ditch flowing 
north under Eighth Street to Lake George 
just west of Fleming Street; the ditch at the 
intersection of Wisconsin and 10th Streets; 
sewer outfall to the south side of Lake 
George 10 yards east of Wisconsin Street. 

And, ditch running south from Third Street 
just west of Colorado Street; ditch on the 
north side of Ridge Road, just east of Ash 
Street; and the 16-inch outfall to the south 
side of Lake George at the west end of 
Pennsylvania Street. 


VIOLATIONS 


Conditions observed during this survey 
violated the regulations required by the 
stream pollution control board, that gen- 
erally, “the oxygen content of the receiving 
water shall be no less than 50 percent of 
saturation and, in no case, shall it fall be- 
low 25 percent saturation.” Other sections 
of the regulation were also violated. 

The high bacteria concentrations noted 
during this survey indicate a serious health 
hazard to the community, the committee 
pointed out. 

Deposits of organic magerials in a stream 
or ditch cause putrid sludge banks which 
inhibit and destroy aquatic life. Odors 
arising from the decomposing material cause 
nuisances and lower property value adjacent 
to the stream or ditch. 

Maywald also read from a copy of a letter 
to Mayor Fred Rose and the board of public 
works, from Oral H. Hart, sanitary engineer 
at the State board of health, in which a 
copy of the survey was included. 

The letter also stated that consideration 
was given in 1950-51 to the construction of 
additional sewers and a complete sewage 
treatment plant. The program was reduced 
because of financial difficulties. Approval of 
the stream pollution control board for the 
construction of an interceptor sewer and a 
primary treatment plant was with the un- 
derstanding that it was the first step toward 
the construction of a complete sewage plant. 


NO DELAY 


The continued population growth in the 
Hobart area and the increased discharge of 
raw or inadequately treated sewage to mis- 
cellaneous streams and ditches and to Lake 
George makes it imperative that further 
construction be undertaken with the least 
possible delay, the letter concluded. 

Field and office work in connection with 
the survey was accomplished by personnel 
of the Water Pollution Section, Division of 
Sanitary Engineering, State Board of Health. 

With the exception of field determination 
for dissolved oxygen, the analyses were 
made in the laboratories of the State Board 
of Health. 

“This survey,” according to the committee 
“is only the beginning of the fight to clean 
up our lake and the streams leading to it.” 

The committee conducting the survey 
here, is comprised of members from a num- 
ber of organizations in this area, who are 
interested in furthering the project. Of 
these, the Izaak Walton League and the 
American Legion are two. 


THE COMMITTEE 

Maywald, T. N. Bale, William Chadwick, 
and Mrs. Howard Enslen represent the Ho- 
bart chapters of the league and Clarence 
Schultz of Hammond is the representative 
from the American Legion. 

The business session concluded with the 
election of officers for the coming year. 
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Arthur Minninger of Griffith chapter will 
be the new president, with Harvey Mosher 


Mosher, of Timberlost chapter, secretary and 
Mrs. George Bodin of Lake-Wood, Hobart, is 
the treasurer. 

Formal installation rites will be Novem- 
ber 6. At this time trophy awards will be 
presented to winners in the casting and rifie 
tournaments. { 

The remainder of the evening was spent 
with members voicing their concern and in- 
terest in the report heard during the session. 





The Cause of All Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J, LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the remarks of Mr. Nor- 
man Knight, president of the Yankee 
Network Division, RKO General, Inc., at 
the annual awards luncheon of the 
American Heritage Committee, in New 
Bedford, Mass., on June 5, 1959: 

THE CausEe oF ALL MANKIND 
(By Norman Knight) 

Were we pessimists, we might say it is 
unfortunate that so few people in this land 
of ours are aware of the dangers of com- 
munism. 

Were we optimists, we might be inclined 
to feel that we are making great progress in 
fighting the Communist threat. 

I like to believe, though, that we are 
neither optimists nor pessimists but that we 
are realists; and that we are constantly 
aware of the traits of our Communist ene- 
mies and, conversely, that we are appreci- 
ative of the fine, decent qualities of those 
Americans who support true American tradi- 
tions and are not apathetic to the Commu- 
nist menace. 

My remarks will be brief, and it is my 
wish to spend most of these few minutes 
discussing the words of wisdom of a man 
whose writings and whose actions as an 
American have always given me great per- 
sonal pleasure and pride. He was first called 
the Father of his Country. As much as I 
admire George Washington, this is not the 
great American to whom I refer since some 
years before this title was passed on to Wash- 
ington, a man was called the Father of his 
Country, because of his work at the very 
beginning in establishing the independence 
of our country. 

Of all the patriots, this man was the only 
one to sign all five of the great state papers 
that achieved our independence—the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Treaty of Amity 


I 
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Were Benjamin Franklin alive today, he 
would not have need to philosophize any 
differently nor with greater depth or per- 
ception than he did during the 18th cen- 
tury were he able to guide us in our current 
struggle with communism. 

Boston-born Franklin believed that an 
essential service of man to his fellow man 
was the free communication of ideas, and 
without this communication he felt there 
could be no real freedom and no universal 
peace. His first public act at the age of 16 
was to start fighting for freedom of speech 
and the press. His last public act just be- 
fore he died at 84 was an appeal for the 
emancipation of slaves, employment for 
freed Negroes, and education of slave chil- 
dren. 

Franklin was, above all else, a practical 
man, and his beliefs were backed with ac- 
tion, 

His brother, James, was publisher of the 
New England Courant and was thrown into 
jail for criticizing British authorities in 
Boston. To save the paper, young Benjamin, 
then an apprentice, was named publisher 
and with rare courage under the pen name 
of “Silence Dogood” he wrote these words 
in the London Journal: 

“Without freedom of thought, there can 
be no such thing as wisdom; and no such 
thing as public liberty without freedom of 
speech; which is the right of every man. * * * 
Whoever would overthrow the liberty of a 
nation must begin by subduing the freedom 
of speech.” 

Were Franklin here today, I am sure that 
he would say there are many ways to subdue 
the freedom of speech, and one of these 
would be apathy, doing nothing about some- 
thing. 

When I think of the Communist menace 
sometimes it occurs to me that next to cre- 
ating frictions among religious, ethnic, and 
racial groups (which I still consider to be 
the foremost objective of the Communists 
in America) the most important target for 
communism is plain and simple apathy. 
From the day that our Founding Fathers 
signed the Declaration of Independence un- 
til this very moment, America has remained 
great because of what her people have done. 
Our problems have been caused by the things 
that we did not do. 

Americans must think and act to meet 
Communist aggression here and abroad. 
This is why I have insisted that our organ- 
ization reprint and distribute materials that 
will better educate New Englanders to the 
menace of communism, this is why we have 
produced films and other visual ‘materials 
that would show Communist leaders to be 
untrustworthy and that is why we have pro- 
duced the only continuing network program 
in today’s radio which pictures in depth the 
fanaticism of hard-core Communists and the 
need for grassroot opposition to communism 
by Americans everywhere. 

It is fitting that we call this last described 
P the “Dangers of Apathy.” It was 
made possible only by the resources that we 
have available to us, the determination of 
people like Jack Maloy and my other asso- 
ciates who have contributed so much to this 
tly by the dozens 
of men and organizations whose backbreak- 
ing work over the years has developed the 
storehouse of information which our com- 
munications media can distribute. The 
undercover agents who have worked volun- 
tarily, the FBI and other law enforcement 
groups, the American Legion and the Amer- 
ican Heritage Committee and other patriotic 
committees, the citizens who have moved 
forward to help us—all of these have 
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patriots and find ways to do things to ex- 
press our patriotism with action. Here are 
some of the things that all of us can do: 

1. When we see communications media 
courageously fighting communism, be they 
magazines, newspapers, TV stations, radio 
stations, or any other type. of media, write 
to them and encourage them to continue 
their work. 

2. When articles concerned with American 
traditions are printed, order reprints and 
distribute them to more people. 

3. When special TV and radio programs 
are scheduled, such as our “Dangers of Apa- 
thy,” call friends and urge them to call more 
friends to listen to the program. 

4. Order reprints of such statements as J. 
Edgar Hoover’s recent one-page statement, 
“What You Can Do To Fight Communism,” 
and mail them to your friends and neigh- 
bors. 

5. Write to your Congressman, your Sena- 
tor, and to members of the executive branch 
of our Governmentand praise them and en- 
courage them when they stand up and fight 
communism at home or abroad. 

6. Speak out against any act of bigotry 
or prejudice, because words that create fric- 
tion among Americans aid the Communists’ 
cause. Denounce as un-American any man 
or woman who spreads hate in any form, 
because as Franklin once said, “Fools mul- 
tiply folly.” 

7. Seek to find ways at the grade school 
and high school levels to encourage reading 
of American history and to stimulate forum 
discussion, contests, and other activities 
concerned with acts of American liberty and 
justice. A great fear of the Communists 
is that American children will gain a greater 
appreciation of American heritage an@ the 
great struggles that have won and main- 
tained our freedom. 

8. Demand honesty from public servants, 
union officials, and management men, all of 
whom have trusts, since it is proven that 
in many countries graft precedes confusion 
and confusion precedes communism. 

9. Certainly be constructively critical 
where circumstances deserve criticism, but 
be alert to Communist-inspired criticism of 
government services and government func- 
tions. Do not support demands for further 
expansion of governmental expenditures ex- 
cept where they are deemed necessary for 
national security, for it is an oft-repeated 
Communist statement that capitalistic 
countriesare doomed by inevitable economic 
collapse. Our answer must be one of con- 
certed economy, balanced budgets, and im- 
mediate planning to institute reduction in 
the national debt. Individual support by 
Americans everywhere is essential to the at- 
tainment of these objectives. 

10. Be informed and urge others to be in- 
formed through a sincere desire to know all 
possible about communism’s devious plans 
and maneuvers which change in execution 
(but never in long-term objectives) almost 
on a daily basis. 

For all of us it is important to remember 
that our fight is not just the fight for New 
Englanders nor is it the fight only for 
Americans. Our opposition to communism 
serves an even greater cause best expressed 
in a statement made by Benjamin Franklin 
whose foresight must have destined his re- 
marks to be as appropriate today as they 
were the very hour that he expressed them. 
I have studied these remarks many times, 
and our finest statesman of the 20th century 
eould not weld words in such a way as to 
do greater justice to our situation in the 
world today than did Franklin’s almost two 
centuries ago. 

“All Europe is on our side of the ques- 
tion, as far as applause and good wishes 
ean carry them. Those who live under 
arbitrary power do nevertheless approve of 
liberty, and wish for it; they almost despair 
of recovering it in Europe; * * * itisacom- 
mon observation here, that our cause is the 
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cause of all mankind, and that we are fight- 
ing for their liberty in defending our own. 
God grant that not only the love of liberty 
but a thorough knowledge of the rights of 
man may pervade all the nations of the 
earth, so that a philosopher may set his foot 
anywhere and say: “This is my country.’” 





Save Our Shorelines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, a letter signed by Mr. J. W. 
Penfold, conservation director, Izaak 
Walton League of America, Glenview 
(Ill.) on the introduction of H.R. 8445, 
’ @ bill to “save our shorelines.” 

THE IzAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1959. 

The Honorable Joun D. DINGELL, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear JoHN; The Izaak Walton League of 
America wishes to congratulate you on the 
introduction of H.R. 8445, a bill to save our 
shorelines. 

Studies made in recent years by the Na- 
tional Park Service and comparable State 
agencies reveal the appalling fact that the 
public is fast losing the opportunity to use 
beneficially our great shorelines of the At- 
lantic, gulf, and Pacific coasts, the Great 
Lakes and major inland waterways. . More 
and more shoreline areas heretofore avail- 
able to the public for recreation have been 
lost to private development for industry, 
commerce and community expansion. At 
the same time the population burgeons, leis- 
ure and real wages increase with a more than 
corresponding increase in public demand and 
need for shoreline recreation. 

It is clear that a comprehensive and co- 
ordinated Federal-State program will be re- 
quired, if we hope to preserve even some of 
these opportunities for present and future 
generations. Moreover, it is clear that except 
as we do implement very quickly such a 
program as H.R. 8445 proposes, the chance to 
do so may be lost entirely or rendered in- 
feasible due to constantly rising costs of 
shoreline real estate. To put it crudely— 
such lands, however costly, can never again 
be acquired as cheaply as today. Senator 
Murray has cited the instance of an area the 
Park Service could have acquired 20 years 
ago at $9,000 a mile which would now cost 
$110,000 per mile, illustrating what has al- 
ready occurred. In this connection, I noted 
recently an advertisement offering a Florida 
property, stated to be the last 5-mile stretch 
of undeveloped shoreline between Miami and 
Daytona Beach, for “$1 million down—terms 
for the balance.” 

The bill approaches the problem on three 
important fronts: (1) It lists several areas 
which have already been studied and pro- 
poses their consideration for authorization; 
(2) proposes a cooperative program by which 


the States can be assisted in expediting their 


State park and shoreline programs, and (3) 
lists additional areas for study to determine 
whether they are suitable for national or 
State shoreline designation: We are pleased 
that the bill recognizes that regulations es- 
tablished for national shoreline areas should 
permit continuation of present recreational 
uses such as hunting, fishing, water-fowl- 
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ing and the like where appropriate. In effect, 
then, the legislation would establish in the 
park system under congressional policy a 
new category of public area, so successfully 
pioneered by the Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore Recreation Area. 

We are pleased that the legislation sets 
fairly broad a¢reage limitations on the areas 
to be considered for authorization within 
which, if authorized, the Secretary of Interior 
may acquire lands. This is a sound method 
as has been demonstrated at Big Bend, Cape 
Hatteras, Everglades, Virgin Islands, Fort 
Clatsop, Shenandoah, and other national 
parks and monuments established under 
similar or identical procedures. During the 
course of hearings, of course, the committee 
will be able to study specific boundaries in 
more detail and may, if it appears desirable, 
describe them with more preciseness. We 
note also that the Secretary, before desig- 
nating any authorized area, would be re- 
quired to consult with the Governor of the 
State concerned, and to hold local hearings. 
Beyond this, and before the Secretary could 
spend any Federal funds for land acquisition, 
he would be required to come before Con- 
gress, in the usual appropriation process, for 
funds. This provides Congress with still 
another opportunity to assure itself that the 
program is being carried out soundly and 
within the congressional intent. These ap- 

to be adequate safeguards against any 
possibility of abuse of administrative author- 
ity. At the same time it provides means at 
the daministrative level whereby the most 
sensible areas can be worked out in terms of 
national, State, and local interests. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the Nation’s 
national park system protects.and preserves 
in the broad public interest little of our 
shoreline. This great gap has been filled to 
only a slight degree by State park programs, 
splendid as they are. The save-our-shore- 
lines bill is designed to expedite Federal and 
State programs cooperatively before it is too 
late. It is a most worthwhile objective in 
which all thinking Americans should and will, 
I am sure, join forces to support. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. PENFOLD, 
Conservation Director, Izaak Walton 
League of America. 





The Late Ken Reagan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 
Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
join with my colleagues in the House in 


paying deserved tribute to the late Ken 
Reagan, a former Member of this body. 





He was a dedicated public servant: He. 


was a true patriot of the old school, and 
always will to fight for the cause of good 
government whenever the occasion 
arose. Few men have ever served in this 
body who were more devoted, more 
courageous, and more deserving of com- 
mendati 


on. 

Ken Reagan was my personal] friend. 
I visited with him frequently. I was 
always inspired by his pleasant manner- 
isms and by his philosophy. He,was a 
friend of friends, a big-hearted and gen- 
erous person, who always had a good 
word and a pleasant thought. 

This Nation needs more men of the 
Statute of Ken Reagan. He was a man 
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who always put the welfare of the coun- 
try ahead of petty politics. He voted the 
way he thought, the way he believed, 
never looked back. ‘The one test that he 
applied to every issue was: Is it right or 
is it wrong? Ken always associated 
himself actively with the economy- 
minded bloc in the House. He warned 
of the dangers of inflation and the im- 
portance of balanced budgets.. He was 
@ man of great foresight who thought 
more of the future than he did of the 
political benefits that might accrue at a 
given moment. 

I extend to his wife, Roberta, my deep- 
est sympathy in her bereavement. 








Council Seeks To Change Laws That 
Hamper Federal Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include an article which appeared in 
the Washington Daily News of Septem- 
ber 4, entitled “Council Seeks To Change 
Laws That Hamper Federal Employees’’: 


Councit Seeks To CHANGE LAws THAT 
Hamper FeperaAL EMPLOYEES 


(By Thomas G. Walters, operations director, 
Government Employees Council) 


Although America’s first labor law was 
enacted in 1813, by far the greater part of 
effective labor legislation is the fruit of the 
period since 1910, and especially during the 
1930's. 

HOLIDAY VOTED 

In 1894, 65 years ago, the US. Congress 
voted Labor Day a legal holiday. Labor Day 
now is celebrated by parades and meetings at 
which addresses are made by prominent labor 
leaders and political figures. 

Notwithstanding the law of 1894, declaring 
the first Monday in September a legal holi- 
day, postal and Federal employees continued 
to be denied and harassed by Executive 
orders forbidding them the right of free 
speech and the right to petition Members of 
Congress or to appear before congressional 
committees in the interest of better financial 
and working conditions. 

On January 31, 1902, President Theodore 
Roosevelt issued an Executive order as fol- 
lows: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 


“All officers and employees of the United 
States, of every description, serving in or 
under any of the.executive devartments or 
independent Government establishments, 
and whether so serving in or out of Washing-~- 
ton, are hereby forbidden, either directly or 
indirectly, individually or through associa- 
tions, to solicit an increase in their pay or 
influence or attempt to influence in their 
own interests any other legislation what- 
ever, either before Congress or its commit- 
tees, or in any way save through the depart- 
ment or independent Government establish- 
ments in or under which they serve, on 
penalty of dismissal from the Govern- 
ment service.” 

In 1909, President William Howard Taft 
added the following paragraph to the Execu- 
tive order of 1902: 
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“Nor shall any such person respond to any 
request for information from either House 
of Congress, or any committee from either 
House of Congress, or any Member of Con- 
gress, except through or as authorized by 
the head of his department.” 

Several postal employees were removed 
from the service because they did not buckle 
under and go into a shell after these Execu- 
tive orders were issued. But the courageous 
and freedom-loving employees of the Federal 
and postal service rededicated their lives to 
the passage of laws to eliminate these Execu- 
tive orders. 

MAGNA CARTA 

On August 24, 1912, they were rewarded 
‘by the passage of Public Law 336, 62d Con- 
gress. This became known as the Lioyd- 
La Follette antigag law. This has become 
known as the Magna Carta of Federal and 
postal employees. 

In 1912 the States began to enact laws 
regulating the hours of work for women. 

With these and other laws on the statute 
books, Federal and postal employees con- 
tinued to be embarrassed and humiliated, 
and denied free and collective bargaining 
with their superiors. 

Even some Members of Congress continue 
to think that we, the Federal and postal 
employees, are denied the right to petition 
Congress. 

What we need, and need badly, is a law 
setting forth the ground rules of personnel 
management in Federal and postal service. 
We will not rest until such a law is approved 
by Congress and signed inte law by the 
President. 





World Refugee Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
proud to be able to offer the successful 
motion to restore to the Executive au- 
thority to spend up to $10 million for U.S. 
participation in the activities of the 
World Refugee Year, at the time that the 
mutual security appropriation bill was 
before us. Isincerely hope that this pro- 
vision. will be included in the final meas- 
ure which we vote. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an excellent editorial 
from the Washington Post showing the 
tremendous importance of American 
participation in World Refugee Year. 

THE UPROOTED » 

The United Nations General Assembly de- 
signated the period July 1, 1959-June 30, 
1960 as World Refugee Year with the hope 
of focusing interest on the refugee problem 
and encouraging some conoerted effort to 
meet the problem by governmental and non- 
governmental agencies. The problem is un- 
likely to be solved in a single year—there 
are still some 2% million homeless and 
uprooted human beings in the refugee cen- 
‘ters of Europe and the Middle East and north 
Africa and Hong Kong—and, of course, there 
are now the Tibetans who have fied to India. 

But by resolution and energy and gen- 
erosity something can be done, And per- 


blood persons capable of 
feeling cold and hunger—and even hope. 
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Although the United States has con- 
tributed a great deal to the aid of refugees 
in the years since the war, it has not yet 
committed itself to any special action in 
support of the World Refugee Year pro- 
gram, There are two minimum steps 
which, in our judgment, Congress ought to 
take before adjournment, One is to pass 
a bill authorizing a modest American finan- 
cial contribution of $10 million to be spent 
at the President’s discretion for refugee re- 
lief of various sorts. The other is to adopt 
a joint resolution proposed last May by 
Representative Francis WALTER permitting 
a limited number of refugees to enter the 
United States under parole and in excess of 
the regular quotas. The attempt which has 
been made in committee to restrict such ad- 
missions to “Europeans” is, of course, en- 
tirely out of keeping with the spirit of a 
World Refugee Year. 

There are pragmatic as well as humani- 
tarian reasons for helping the refugees. 
Homeless and uprooted people present real 
perils to the political and economic stabil- 
ity of the countries where they are stranded. 
Migration is only one of the solutions to 
their plight; and it is a mistake to assume 
that all or even most of them want to come 
to the United States. They need housing 
and education and food and self-help proj- 
ects and rehabilitation assistance; and some 
of them, of course, need transportation to 
lands such as Australia and Brazil which 
have ample room for them. It is unthink- 
able that the United States, a sponsor of 
World Refugee Year, should fail now to take 
some measure of effective action toward so- 
lution of one of the world’s most tragic 
problems, 





Khrushchev’s Peace and Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp the text of an 
advertisement which is currently appear- 
ing in many newspapers throughout the 
country, entitled “Peace and Friend- 
ship.” 

This advertisement was sponsored by 
the Allen-Bradley Co., located in the dis- 
trict which I represent in Congress. It 
contains a timely message to the Ameri- 
can people on the subject of Khru- 
shchev’s impending visit to our country. 
It warns our people that there is a vast 
difference between what Khrushchev 
says and what Khrushchev does. By 
listing the nations which have fallen un- 
der Communist domination, the message 
proves its point very clearly. 

I have repeatedly expressed my deep 
concern about the possible effect of 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, 
and warned that we should not be de- 
ceived by his smiles and his talk of 
Peace. Let us keep our eyes and ears 
open, and, as the Allen-Bradley message 
suggests, remember that there is a big, 
big difference between Communist 
pledges and Communist performance. 

A few days ago, I introduced a resolu- 
tion in the House, calling on the Amer- 
ican people to observe a minute of silence 
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on the day of Khrushchev’s arrival in. 
the United States—a minute of silence 
devoted to silent prayer and meditation 
about the spiritual heritage of our great 
Nation. I sincerely hope that my resolu- 
tion, suggested by the Foundation for 
Religious Action in the Social and Civil 
Order, receives wide attention and sup- 
port. The dramatic demonstration of 
our respect and reliance on divine guid- 
ance should have a salutary effect on Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

The text of the Allen-Bradley message 
follows: 

PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP 

Under this banner, Kremlin Boss Khru- 
shchev is coming to the United States. 

To Khrushchev, peace and friendship 
means the total ensiavement of all nations, 
of all peoples, of all things, under the God- 
denying Communist conspiracy of which he 
is the current czar. 

In exploiting his hypocritical theme, he 
promises profitable trade to the businessman, 
and heaven on earth to the workingman, 

No one, however, has better translated his 
real meaning and purpose than has Khru- 
shchev, himself, in his ugly boast: “We will 
bury you.” 

This invitation to visit the United States 
will give Khrushchev the additional stand- 
ing he needs among the Russian people and 
among the peoples of those countries teeter- 
ing on the Communist edge. It will also 
create despair among the peoples of his 
Communist-enslayved nations. ; 

If our statesmen or business leaders over- 
look that Khrushchev is reputed to be one 
of history’s most brutal murderers, and most 
vicicus liars they will tend to rob the Khru- 
shchey-captive peoples of their belief that 
their best hope for liberation is through the 
United States. 

It is imperative for our national survival 
that our people realize the vast difference 
between what Khrushchev says and what 
Khrushchev does. 

The terrible brutality of burial into Com- 
munist enslavement is known to the people 
of the 22 captive nations listed below. 

Let there be no concessions, no appease- 
ment, no deals with Khrushchev. Let us not 
be negotiated into that position which 
Khrushchev plans for us—the position of 
becoming his greatest captive nation. 

Meanwhile, let us remember those thou- 
sands who died trying to defend their free- 
dom in these Khrushchev-controlled captive 
nations: Poland, Hungary, Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, Tibet, North Korea, North Viet- 
nam, mainland China, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Albania, Idel-Ural, Cossackia, 
Turkestan, Azerbaijan, White Ruthenia, 
Georgia, Ukraine, Armenia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania. 

The Allen-Bradley Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
urges you to hold fast to your American 
freedoms. These include your freedom to 
live, your freedom to worship God, and your 
freedom to work and to vote as you choose. 
These freedoms are still with us in the United 
States of America. But these freedoms have 
been destroyed by the Communists in those 
large portions of the world where the Com- 
munists have seized control. Don’t let it 
happen here. 

The Allen-Bradley Co. manufactures qual- 
ity motor controls and quality electronic 
components. With this public service ad- 
vertisement, the Allen-Bradley Co. is trying 
to sell you mothing except the importance 
of recognizing and understanding the hor- 
rible threat posed by Kremlin-directed inter- 
national communism? against our country, 
our people, and our incomparable American 
free enterprise way of life. 
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Citizens of San Leandro; Calit., Can Be 
Justly Proud of Their City Officials 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, the city of San Leandro, in Ala- 
meda County, Calif., is a progressive and 
rapidly growing community whose popu- 
lation in the last 12 years has just about 
trebled. 

In spite of this explosive growth San 
Leandro has met all of her commitments 
to her citizens. She is not deficient in 
the services she furnishes. 

Under the guidance of Mayor Jack D. 
Maltester, and a forward looking city 
council composed of the Honorables Val- 
ance Gill, William Swift, Kenneth Cheat- 
ham, James Frazier, Alvin Kant, and 
Robert J. Taylor, San Leandro has pros- 
pered well, Wise and able Wesley Mc- 
Clure, the efficient city manager, has 
done a fine job as chief administrative 
officer. 

On September 1, 1959, the following 
release was issued by the office of the city 
manager: 

Last night the San Leandro City Council 
once again reduced the city tax rate. 

In these days of inflation, rising costs, and 
rising taxes, the city of San Leandro, Calif., 
is, it believes, justifiably proud. This year 
the citizens of San Leandro will, for the 12th 
consecutive year, benefit from a tax rate 
decrease. 

In 1947 the city tax rate per $100 assessed 
valuation was $1.98; it has been reduced an- 
nually to its present low level of $1,22. 

How has this been accomplished? There 
are many contributing factors. A most im- 
portant -factor is the philosophy of city 
councilmen to provide for prudent spending 
and administration. The council believes 
strongly in the pay-as-you-go philosophy of 
financing. Thus, there.is not.a multitude of 
expensive bond issues to be repaid out of tax 
moneys. 

As a first step however, in 1947 a bond 
issue was passed which permitted construc- 
tion of separate industrial sewage lines, and 
further sewage plant expansion. These lines 
were laid through many acres of orchards 
and farmlands; on the site of these orchards 
and farmlands now stand some_of the most 
valuable industrial properties on the west 
coast. 

Indicative of the city’s economic growth 
is the fact that the city’s assessed valuation 
in the last 12 years has increased sixfold to 
its present level of $120,849,700. 

Simultaneously, the population of the city 
has increased from 26,442 in 1947 to its pres- 
ent 66,700. The growth of both population 
and industry demonstrates the desirable 
balance between the two which is present in 
San Leandro. The city is a good place to 
live and a good place to work. 

This constant decrease in the tax rate has 
not been accom at the expense of 
services. The size of the full-time staff has 
more than tripled.- There is presently under 
construction a $1,700,000 Community Library 
Center. The city is in the fourth year of a 
$140,000 per year capital improvement pro- 
gram for expanding recreation facilities. 
There is under construction at present the 
first stage of a major marina development 
on the city’s shoreline. It is anticipated that 
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= extensive development will be self- 
and cause no tax increases. 

"The city’s 6-year capital improvement pro- 
gram has been made possible by the city 
council allocating annually one-half of the 
city’s sales tax revenue for major capital out- 
lays, rather than using it for normal day by 
day city operations. 

In addition to the above, the city has em- 
barked upon a self-administered downtown 
revitalization program. A citizen's commit- 
tee, in cooperation with the downtown prop- 
erty Owners, has received pledges of full 
support from the San Leandro City Council. 

While these major projects are uppermost 
in the minds of the citizens, it must be re- 
membered that the city has also increased 
its level of service in such areas as street 
repairs, street lighting, police, and fire pro- 
tection, etc. 

For all of. these reasons, the citizens of 
San Leandro can be justly proud of their 
city officials for combining a high level of 
municipal service with a consistently lowered 
city tax rate. 





The 100th Anniversary of Theodor Herzl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, Theodor 
Herzl, the man whose dreams of a west- 





ern democracy in the Middle East be-. 


came.a reality in the State of Israel, was 
born in Budapest almost a century ago. 
The Jewish world is engaged this year 
in marking the 100th anniversary of his 
birth. 

The great leader, Louis Lipsky, in his 
portrait of the founder of modern Zion- 
ism, likens Herzl, whose life story has be- 
come a source of continuous fascination 
and attraction, to Abraham Lincoln, 
whose life became a source of inspiration 
a decade after his death. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the article by Lipsky, 
as it appeared in the September 1959 
issue of the American Zionist: 

THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THEODOR HERZL— 

A PorTRAIT OF THE FOUNDER OF MODERN 

ZIONISM 


(By Louis Lipsky) 


The Jewish world is engaged this year in 
marking, with due solemnity and emphasis, 
the 100th birthday anniversary of Theodor 
Herzl whose personality illuminates the 
modern Jewish movement, and today occu- 
pies a living memory in the State of Israel, 
and among the Jews of the world, The an- 
niversary will give emphasis to the dream of 
which Herzl was the first to give utterance 
to in our day, and who, with his imaginative- 
ness and creativeness, gave form to Zionist 
action, and set in motion the revolution that 
brought to life the Jewish state. 

As the years pass, it seems that the man, 
ee Herzl, evokes deeper memories, and 

more significance to Jewish destiny today 
than he did 57 years ago when he died. Like 
Abraham Lincoln, whose life became a 
source of inspiration a decade after his death, 
so Herzl, his diaries, has become a 
source of continuous fascination and attrac- 
tion. His archive grows larger and more 
colorful, and with more of the elements of 
his unique personality: This is due to a large 
extent to the remarkable revelation of his 
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personality—in thought and in action—as 
seen through his diaries which are the fasci- 
nating record of his great adventure, and 
seems gradually to increase in volume, and 
to reveal over the years more and more of 
what was first hidden and is yet to achieve 
is final completion. 

The international anniversary celebration 
is being organized under the auspices of the 
organization to which Herzl gave life and 
form and purpose. The appended article is 
&@ substantial abstract of the profile of Theo~- 
dor Herzl as published in my book “Gallery 
of Zionist Profiles” in 1956. (Farrar, Strauss 
& Cudahy.) 

The story of his life has been told in a 
substantial volume written by Alexander 
Bein; it has been revealed in his amazing 
“Diaries.” When you have read all that has 
been written about him, you begin to under- 
stand why the new symbol of the old legend 
would not be the weird and futile story of 
another false Messiah, but the engrossing 
first chapter of the modern exodus which 
led in 1917 to the Balfour Declaration and in 
1948 to the rebirth of the Jewish state in the 
land of Israel. 

There were no indications of his later 
transformation in the beginnings of his life. 
Born in Budapest in 1860, he was matured 
in an alien environment. He was not part 
of the mainstream of Jewish life. His Jewish 
education came to an end when he was 13. 
What he knew of Jewish tradition was packed 
away in his memory and rarely disturbed him. 
He knew of Jewish disabilities only as an af- 
front to an ancient people and as a personal 
humiliation. He -was made conscious of 
being a Jew by the society in which he lived. 
He was educated in the University of Vienna. 
He studied law and was admitted to the bar. 
He practiced his profession for a while, and 
then turned to journalism and literature. 

He was drawn to the press, to the theater, 
and to the society of the elite. Like most 
young men of the time, he was first a Vien- 
nese, then a cosmopolitan. ,He looked 
through a small window into the larger world 
of culture and longed to be included in it. 
He was not troubled by the deeper problems 
of life; he was not “a soul in torment.” He 
became a good reporter and commentator, 
and a writer of light and easy entertainment 
in the theater. His security was assured by 
the generosity of his father. When he was 
29 he married. When 32, re was well known 
as a journalist and dramatist, and reached 
the highpoint of his ambition when he was 
sent to Paris by the Vienna Neue Freie Presse 
as its correspondent. 

Herzl was unaware that for several decades 
the Jews of Eastern Europe were engrossed 
in a national revival. They were emerging, 
in spite of Russian oppression, from life in 
the ghetto, and were opening their windows 
to modern thought and aspirations. They 
were greeting the alien air. They welcomed 
enlightenment. In the course of their spiri- 
tual and intellectual escape, they ran toward 
the liberating ideals of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, but at the same time the Hebrew lan- 

guage was reborn and the old ideal of the 
“return” experienced a revival. Hebrew be- 
came the medium of a modern literature. 

To all of this Herzl was alien. Paris was, 
in a sense, the birthplace of his conversion. 
There, slowly, with uncertain steps, he found 
his way back to his people through the pro- 
vocations of anti-Semitism. He read anti- 
Semitic periodicals and books with avid 
curiosity and rising indignation. He was 
present as a correspondent at the trial of 
Alfred Dreyfus in 1894, and saw the ceremony 
of degradation. He heard the cries of “Down 
with the Jews” in the streets of Paris. He 
followed the intrigues and sensations of the 
Dreyfus affair as it moved to its revision 
under the angry challenges of Emile Zola. 
He was obsessed by an inner unrest. He fell 
into a mood of feverish agitation which he 
could not explain to himself. He wrote a 
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play with a Jewish theme in which there was 
sharp debate about the Jewish problem. 

His mental state was reflected in the rest- 
less inquiries he made of friends and ac- 
quaintances as to the validity of his ideas. 
He was not sure of himself. He even doubted 
his sanity. He composed “The Jewish State” 
in various forms. He sent the first version 
to Baron de Hirsch; the second was a re- 
vision addressed to Baron Edmond de Roths- 
child. In desperation, he wrote and rewrote 
the text to get the matter out of his system. 
He then decided upon the publication of his 
manuscript in order to validate the creation 
of his mind and to win, if possible, public 
support. 

Herzl’s distinction was that he gave the 
Jewish problem form, dramatic content, and 
political reality. He provoked a general in- 
ternational discussion. ‘The pamphlet he 
wrote—“The Jewish State’—was the first 
public expression of a dynamic concept of 
how the Jewish people could achieve their 
freedom, a land of their own, how their re- 
demption could be organized and financed. 

With startling self-assurance, on his own 
responsibility, he proposed the creation of 
a Jewish state and became its sponsor and 
advocate. He used all his friends to help him 
find a way to distinguished supporters. He 
won the loyalty of Max Nordau, then at the 
height of his international fame. He met 
Baron de Hirsch who rejected his plans. He 
submitted a memorandum to Baron de 
Rothschild who thought his enterprise would 
be dangerous to Jews in general. He estab- 
lished contacts with Jews in England, in the 
United States, in Russia. 

At first, Herzl hesitated to identify the ter- 
ritory of the Jewish State. The charter he 
aimed for made necessary, however, ap- 
proaches to the Turkish Sultan, who held 
sovereignty over Palestine. The pressures of 
the Russian Zionists forced him to come 
down to terra firma. When he wrote the 
novel “Altneuland” in 1902 he had beyond 
doubt landed definitely and forever im Zion. 
But here he revealed, even 5 years after the 
Pirst Congress, that he still had not pene- 
trated the deeper meaning of redemption and 
rebirth. The Zion he saw 20 years hence in 
“Altneuland” in 1902 was a synthetic compo- 
sition. It was made of shreds and patches, 
picked up from alien gardens. The home the 
Jews returned to was provided with modern 
furniture not of their own design. It had 
acquired no distinctive way of life based upon 
Jewish tradition or Jewish ethics or Jewish 
aspirations. The garments of the ghetto 
were removed, social living was cleaner and 
roomier, but nothing distinctive had been 
developed. There was only a faint reflection 
of a new Jewish spirit. There was no evi- 
dence of the renaissance of Hebrew. Only 
in the last year of his life did Herz) realize 
what creative power was hidden in the 
promise. 

The publication of “The Jewish State” was 
the first public step in his great enterprise. 
It was not submitted as a dogmatic finality. 
It was not not a plan or blueprint. There 
were many improvisations subsequently dis- 
carded. But the objective was clear. It was 
to secure for the Jewish people the grant of 
sovereignty over a territory large enough for 
the requirements of a nation. 

The magic title of the brochure evoked 
widespread interest and comment, rejection, 
and acceptance. It raised the sights of many 
Jews and made them conscious of their ori- 
gins, their depressed position, their servitude, 
and the urgency for organized action. It was 
their first exposure to world scrutiny as a 
people. It made them feel that the world 
might be won for the cause of their liberation. 
It gave them courage and hope and liberated 
their spirit. It gave wings to their imagina- 
tion and work for their hands. 

When Herzl set out on his mission he had 
no sponsors or backers, no committee or or- 
ganization. He was the sole promoter and 
advocate of an international project, and its 
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leader. It was not his aim to create a mass 
movement. He was not concerned with 
democratic forms. His first thought was to 
seek the cooperation of Jewish philanthropy. 
When these efforts failed and he realized that 
political negotiation must be backed either 
by masses of people or by funds, he called the 
first Zionist Congress to be held in Basle in 
August 1897. 

Through the congress the leader of a peo- 
ple emerged. When he stood on the plat- 
form at Basle it was said that “he was like a 
scion of the House of David risen from the 
dead, clothed in legend and fantasy and 
beauty.” In the congress he was the moder- 
ator in clashes with persons and parties. He 
curbed his natural impatience. He was gra- 
cious and considerate, sharp in retort, but 
quick to recover balance. He was aware of 
the dramatic. His interventions in debate 
were well-timed, arresting, but controlled. 
He became a skilled parliamentarian in a 
democratic assembly in which procedures 
and languages fought for dominance. He 
was seldom an orator. He spoke as if he 
were the first minister of state. He gave the 
impression of a man convinced of the validity 
of his mandate which stood higher than the 
vote of congress. Beneath his public calm 
and reserve a fierce restlessness beat against 
his strained heart. 

All his unrevealed talents converged to 
provide the audacity to become the first 
Jewish diplomat, the first to negotiate the 
cause of reestablishing the Jewish State on 
practical, political levels. The man of letters 
became a political strategist and diplomat. 
He seemed to carry the credentials of an 
ancient people who had regained old politi- 
cal manners and came straight to the throne 
of public opinion, seeking not specia) favors 
or mercy, but the righting of an ancient 
wrong; on the record, not in secret treaty. 

He was not an economist. He was not a 
financier. But he had the gift of an extraor- 
dinary imagination and an amazing resource- 
fulness. He was able to find harmony in 
discord, unity in diversity. It required great 
resoluteness at that time to face an arrogant 
Kaiser and to plead the Jewish cause with 
restraint and dignity. The effort to see and 
influence the Sultan of Turkey was an elab- 
orate conspiracy of great ingenuity. The 
influence of the Kaiser died early, but Herzl 
Played the gambit with the Sultan to the 
bitter end. The crafty ruler finally offered 
him Mesopotamia, Syria and Anatolia, but 
specifically excluded Palestine. 

Herzl had proposed the refunding of the 
Turkish debt by a group of Jewish finan- 
ciers. The consideration was to be a Charter 
for Jewish Colonization in Palestine. His 
efforts to establish contact with the Sultan 
is a fantastic story of Oriental intrigue. 
He had to push his way through the meshes 
of a corrupt court. His own agents were 
not to be relied upon. Every step had to 
be paid for. Bribery was the order of the 
day. He was never sure that his messages 
were being received or that alleged replies 
by the Sultan were authentic. He seemed to 
be playing with an invisible adversary. 
Finally, in 1901 he succeeded in having an 
interview with the Sultan and spent 2 hours 
face to face with the ailing ruler. 

Herzl left the audience with the Sultan 
and touched many hands stretched out to 
him in the vestibule. He distributed gold 
pieces. The next day he received a diamond 
stick pin. That was all he ever received from 
the Sultan. The Turkish debt was taken 
over by the French. When the time came 
for him to return to England, it was in fact 
the last available station. on the 
march begun in 1895. The English offer of 
Uganda was the only definite proposal Herzl 
was ever able to bring to his people. 

Herzl did not know that he had fired a 
revolution in Jewish life and thought. He 
did not know that he had created the instru- 
ment of redemption which would live on long 
after his departure, and would ultimately 
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reach the goal he had missed. In the first 
flush of revelation he had thought freedom 
would come through the contributions of 
Jewish philanthropists, through foreign in- 
fluence bought and paid for. He organized 
the Jewish Colonial Trust. He set in motion 
the Jewish National Fund. He made the 
Zionist Congress the international voice of 
the Jewish people. In the final hours of his 
life he knew that redemption would come 
from the struggle of his people, their sacri- 
fices, their belligerency, their obstinacy. It 
was his historic privilege to set the Jewish 
people on the road that would bring them to 
the Promised Land—not, any land, not Ar- 
gentina, not Uganda, but the land which 
finally found a living place in his bruised 
heart. 

He said that the foundation of the Jewish 
State was laid at the first Basel Congress. 
He foretold that 50 years later the Jewish 
State would be a growing reality. The first 
congress was held in 1897. The Balfour 
declaration was issued in 1917. The Jewish 
people proclaimed the State of Israel in May 
1948. 

In his last will he asked that his remains 
be buried in the Jewish cemetery in Vienna 
near the grave of his father “to remain there 
until the Jewish people take my body to 
Palestine.” When the Russians entered 
Vienna in 1945, it was found that the Nazis 
had overlooked the desecration of Herzl’s 
grave. The new State of Israel—the reality 
of all Herzl had striven for—resolved to ful- 
fill his wish. On August 17, 1949, the dust of 
Herzl was gathered together and brought 
from Vienna and interred in one of the hills 
of the Holy City of Jerusalem where the 
memorial to his historic struggle will be an 
everlasting shrine and beacon, 





Tribute to Clarendon College, 
Clarendon, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some of this country’s best colleges 
are also its least known, and some of the 
small colleges which have been answer- 
ing the needs of the frontier country are 
often forgotten as larger, more 'spectac- 
ular institutions fill the newspapers with 
tales of tournaments ahd regattas. 

~Mr. President, Clarendon College, in 

Clarendon, Tex., has served the people 

of the Texas Panhandle and surrounding 

counties for more than 60 years. It is 
one of our distinguished smaller colleges. 

Because of the interesting story that 
it relates of people working together 
for noble ends, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article entitled “Clarendon Col- 
lege Survived, Thrived Because of Com- 
munhity’s Determination,” published in 
the Amarillo Daily News of August 28, 
1959, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CLARENDON COLLEGE SURVIVED, THRIVED, BE- 
CAUSE OF ,COMMUNITY’S DETERMINATION 
(Eprror’s Note.—A short history of Claren- 

don College appeared recently in the Sham- 

rock, magazine of the Shamrock Oil & Gas 
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Corp. As it will be of interest to many of 
our readers, we are reprinting it here.) 


Back in the days of late 1800's, institu- 
tions. of higher learning were relatively few 
and far between in the still-young West. A 
number of colleges had sprung up in Texas, 
but most of them were in the southern and 
central parts of the State. 

The Panhandle—a vast and rich expanse 
com: more area than the entire State 
of Mississippi—was attracting settlers by the 
thousands. As the population increased at 
@ rapid pace, the need for a college in the 
area increased just as steadily. 

The citizens of Clarendon saw the need for 
such an institution. They decided some- 
thing should be done. Thus it was that 2 
years before the turn of the century, the 
Methodist Church; South, founded the first 
college in the Panhandle. 

Known as Clarendon College, the institu- 
tion served its community for more than a 
quarter century as a junior college before a 
transition to senior college standing proved 
unsuccessful. Its successor—Clarendon Jun- 
ior College—took up where the original 2- 
year school left off and has fulfilled the edu- 
cational needs of the area for more than 30 
years. 

Today, Clarendon Junior College, an A< 
grade institution, is considéred one of the 
better 2-year colleges in the State, keeping 
pace with the times by offering a complete 
and up-to-date curriculum, The college is 
also keeping pace with the space age, boast- 
ing’ one of the few rocket clubs in the 
country. Students build and fire their own 
rockets, all under the strict supervision of 
college instructors. 

It has been a long and uphill climb for 
the college which was founded in a virgin 
territory for higher education, But based on 
the premise that education can best be of- 
fered in the familiar and homelike atmos- 
phere of a small institution where “the in- 
dividual is a name, not a number,” the col- 
lege has continued to grow and prosper. 

Clarendon College was founded as the re- 
sult of the perseverance and determination 
of the early-day citizens of the city. Acom- 
mittee of townfolks started a subscription 
campaign in the summer of 1897 to build the 
coliége. This list was presented by a special 
committee to the District Conference of the 
Methodist Church, South, which met in 
Memphis, Tex., in November of that year. 
The group offered to erect a two-story brick 
building on a 4-acre campus which would in 
turn be deeded to the church. 

The conference received a similar offer for 
a college at Goodnight, a small town located 
20 miles to the west of Clarendon. Rev. 
W. B. McKeown, a member of the conference 
board of education, was assigned to investi- 
gate the proposals. 

Reverend McKeown recommended the 
Clarendon project be placed on thelist of 
Methodist schools. Rey. J. W. Adkisson was 
elected its first president and classes were 
scheduled for the fall of 1898. 

The promised building was not completed 
when fall arrived, but classes opened as 
scheduled on September 5 in the Methodist 
church, Harwood Beville was credited with 
being-the first student at Clarendon Col- 
lege when he allegedly won a footrace for the 
honor. 


All 75 pupils who enrolled the first year 
were grade school pupils. Each was eligible 
to enter public school, but their parents pre- 
ferred to send them to Clarendon College 
because “there can’t be a college without 
students.” They had contributed to the 
construction of the college and were making 
suire it would be a success. 

Ié was the same Reverend McKeown who 
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“His bishop assigned him to the Panhandle - 


territory where rattlesnakes and sinners out- 
numbered Christians 15 to 1. But the story 
of his ministry was one of the sagas of the 
Old West. McKeown supplemented his Bible 
with a pair of six-shooters and tackled the 
West on its own terms and won the respect 
of its citizens. He preached in barrooms, 
railroad stations or in the open—wherever 
there was an audience to listen.” 

It was the indomitable spirit which 
prompted the continued growth of the col- 
lege. The enrollment increased steadily, 
and today the Panhandle boasts many who 
proudly proclaim Clarendon College as their 
alma mater. 

Clarendon College was 27 years old when 
its first real trouble began to brew. It had 
become a 4-year senior college in 1925, but 
after 2 years in this status it soon became 
apparent that something must change. 

The school’s indebtedness had been paid, 
but the material improvements requested by 
the Methodist conference had not been com- 
pleted. Only part of the endowment for the 
college had been promised and not enough 
funds were available to complete the gym- 
nasium for which the cornerstone had been 
laid. 

There had been rumors from the beginning 
of the school term that the college might be 
moved from Clarendon. 

It was at this juncture that Dr. R. E. L. 
Morgan, president, requested the Northwest 
Texas Conference of the Methodist Church 
to settle the question once and for all. De- 
spite the pledges of the citizens of Claren- 
don to endow the college with the needed 
funds if it would remain in Clarendon, the 
committee announced on March 1, 1927, its 
decision to move the institution to Amarillo. 
. The proposal hit a snag, however, when 
suitable finances could not be arranged in 
Amarillo, and the conference voted to give 
the original endowment for Clarendon Col- 
lege to McMurry College in Abilene. 

Thus came the end of one era and the 
beginning of another. 

The citizens of Clarendon, sticking by 
their determination for a college of their 
own, proposed and carried by a margin of 
343 to 2 a bond issue for $42,000 to purchase 
the physical assets of defunct Clarendon 
College. The Clarendon Independent School 
District now owned a college of its own, and 
Clarendon Municipal Junior College opened 
its doors in September 1928. 

The college has moved along at a steady 
pace since. Today it boasts 128 full-time 
students and 48 in night classes, including 
many townspeople. Attendance has been far 
above the college average, with only 12 ab- 
sences reported in the final 9-week period 
of the last semester. 

Athletics have played a large part in the 
life of Clarendon College and its junior col- 
lege successor. The original college was 
eredited with bringing the first intercol- 
legiate football game to the Panhandle in 
1903. The grid sport has long since made 
its demise, but other activities such as bas- 
ketball, tennis, track, and volleyball have 
gained eminence among the college’s ath- 
letes. 

The Clarendon Junior College Bulldogs are 
rated one of the best small school teams 
in the district and are perennial contenders 
for the district championship in basketball. 


One of the most popular departments of 
the, college today is the science department, 
thanks chiefly to the intense interest of 
the Clarendon Rocket Club, an organization 
made up of college and high school students. 


phenomenal success in firing 
their launching site on the W. J. 
northeast of the city. 
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W. W. Cooper, science instructor, is one 
of the sponsors of the club which now boasts 
nearly 30 members, including several girls. 

“The students have developed a deep in- 
terest in rockets and are not only learning 
that rockets can be fired safely, but are also 
gaining a wealth of basic knowledge of 
science,” Cooper says. 

Clarendon is proud of her college and 
thousands of alumni scattered throughout 
the land are quick to proclaim the merits 
of the small school. 

The complete story cannot be told in a 
small space. But Ethel Harvey, a former 
resident of Clarendon, has ably recorded 
many of the glorious memories of the oldest - 
college in the Panhandle in a recent book, 
“The Athens of the Panhandle.” 

Those memories, as is Miss Harvey’s book, 
could well be dedicated to those doughty 
pioneers of education “whose lives were de- 
voted to guiding youth in the search for 
knowledge.” 





A Plan To Relieve Traffic Congestion in 
Downtown Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. I am sure that many 
of our colleagues have shared my frus- 
trating experience of trying to get down- 
town to a Government agency to keep an 
appointment, or trying to get to National 


. Airport, during the rush hour traffic. 


A plan to relieve this congestion has 
been proposed by the D.C. Transit Sys- 
tem, Inc., and I commend it to the at- 
tention of our colleagues. Unfortu- 
nately, we have no means of reproduc- 
ing maps and charts of the type included 
in’the company’s pamphlet. Those in- 
terested may get a complete copy of all 
thereof from the company, 

The booklet is as follows: 


THE First OF A SERIES OF PLANS TO RELIEVE 
TRAFFIC CONGESTION 
(Prepared by D.C. Transit System, Inc., 
Washington, D.C.) 


PREFACE 


The purpose of this booklet is to present a 
new look at a problem which we all face. 
Indeed, not a day goes by but what every 
one of us is affected, regardless of our indi- 
vidual activities, even down to the youngest 
children. 

While the automobile has proven a bless- 
ing, it also has developed many staggering 
headaches, not to mention heartache inher- 
ent with accidents, regardless of blame. The 
big problem, however, is the volume of ve- 
hicles on our streets and highways, today 
and tomorrow. More specifically, let's con- 
cern ourselves with just one phase of this 
constantly increasing menace, namely, rush 
hour traffic. 

The next few pages are designed to point 
out some basic ideas concerning a sensible 
solution which, if applied, will show wide- 
spread success immediately. 

There would appear to be only two solu- 
tions to the gigantic problem of relieving 
our overcrowded roads and bridges. One, 
build even more roads and bridges, or two, 
reduce the number of automobiles on these 
overcrowded facilities by imposing legal re- 
strictions. Such restrictions would certainly 
have bad effects on all concerned; and as the 
problem grows in size, the restrictions will 
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necessarily increase to the point where even 
the suburban streets will feel the pain. 

We are all familiar with the first solution; 
that is, the mammoth construction programs 
which are presently in progress and the plans 
for years ahead to relieve the superroad sys- 
tems now being built. Necessarily, this type 
of solution is slow in producing results, due 
to the nature of construction coupled with 
the fact that property acquisition is, in it- 
self, a time consuming process. From the 
daily traffic jams, through the long drawn- 
out planning stages and the seasonal in- 
fluence on the actual building program, this 
type of remedy is, at best, only temporary 
relief. An all important factor involved in 
this type of solution is the millions of dol- 
lars that must be raised in order to pay the 
staggering costs necessary to this program. 

For many years, new construction has been 
the only sought after answer to our rush 
hour traffic congestion. It is clear that this 
type of remedy is running a losing race. 
When all the superroads have been built, 
at the expense of vast demolition involving 
business, landowner and taxpayer, have we 
at last reached the final answer? No. It will 
be impossible for existing city streets to ac- 
commodate the flow of traffic from the net- 
work of wide superroadways. We then must 
begin more roads and more roads and still 
more roads. Yes, all this, just to enable us 
to proceed to and from work each day in a 
method which becomes more time consuming 
and expensive each year. 

Such has been the history of our area for 
many years. The systems to be built 10 years 
from now are needed today; we cannot catch 
up at the rate we are proceeding. We should 
all be aware by now that we are constantly 
falling further and further behind in the 
race to prevent traffic strangulation of the 
Nation's Capital. Would it not be a refresh- 
ing idea to think that the financial planning 
and manpower involved in this losing strug- 
gle could be diverted to the building of fa- 
cilities to accommodate other needs? Let’s 
build parks, not think of pouring tons of 
concrete over the few we have left. Such 
things as more adequate schools, play- 
grounds and recreational facilities are sadly 
needed, Surely there are a countless number 
of projects worthy of undertaking which 
have seen defeat in order to establish the 
budget necessary to attempt the roadbuild- 
ing program which cannot catch up. 

Im view of the tremendous expense and 
long delays of construction projects would 
it be sensible to try some other plan o: at- 
tack which will show immediate success, a 
plan which could be put into effect today, 
with results today. A plan relatively free of 
expense to anyone. 

Let’s look again at the problem and break 
it down to its simplest form. What causes 
the rush-hour congestion, too many cars in 
@ concentrated area at one time—simple. 
This is the reason for congestion. A street 
will accommodate only a certain number 
of vehicles, and to exceed this number means 
we must stop and wait. For what do we 
wait, the overflow. to be eliminated, easy. 
The heart of the problem must then be the 
overflow above the designed capacity of the 
streets and traffic signal systems. Inasmuch 
as congestion causes a lot of waiting and 
delay, it would be ideal if we did not have 
to leave our homes to do this waiting. We 
could spend a very substantial part of the 
time required for our journey to and from 
work doing things more important than 

gasoline, blowing horns and tangling 
fenders. This clearly shows that everyone 
shouldn't want to be in the same place at 
the same time. 

Were it not for a plan initiated during 
World War II, our traffic problems today 
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lieved downtown streets of having everyone 
all in one place at one time. Unfortu- 
nately, this plan still operates on the basis 
of gasoline rationing. It was designed for 
the purpose of more economical use of 
transit vehicles during the times when most 
private automobiles were not in use due 
to fuel shortage. Staggered hours can 
easily help solve our traffic problems again 
today. 

Since most of us already work under the 
principle of staggered hours, let’s make the 
most of it. It’s time we used the staggered 
hours idea to the advantage it would best 
serve. By incorporating the wasted travel 
time with our hours of work, we can elim- 
inate the long delays, horn blowing and 
maybe even some of the tangled fenders. 

Conditions have changed since World 
War II, no more rationing, plenty of auto- 
mobiles, plenty of gasoline. So let’s bring 
staggered hours up to date. 

Do something now. 

A PLAN OF ACTION 


It must be realized that the restaggering 
of staggered hours is not a small, insignif- 
icant, overnight change. It.must be han- 
died on an orderly, systematic method so as 
to avoid confusion. The final result will be 
a major reduction of traffic congestion during 
the rush-hour periods. 

A logical beginning point in the program 
is with the largest employer—the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. By incorporating a change of only 
15 minutes in the reporting and leaving 
hours of 90,000 Government employees, a 
20-percent reduction of their congestion can 
be accomplished. 

This means that 4,125 employees of the 
Department of Interior who now work from 
7:45 a.m. to 4:15 p.m. will then work from 
7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m.; 51,725 employees of the 
Department of Defense who now work from 
8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. or 8:15 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. 
or 8:30 am. to 5 pm. or 8:45 a.m. to 
5:15 p.m. will then work from 7:45 a.m. to 
4:15 p.m., 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 8:15 a.m. to 
5 p.m., respectively; 2,575 employees of De- 
partment of Labor who now work from 
8:15 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. will then work from 
8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.; 11,225 employees of the 
Department of Commerce who now work 
from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. will then work 
from 8:15 a.m. to 4:45 p.m.; 1,400 employees 
of the Post Office Department who now 
work from 8:45 a.m. to 5:15 p.m. will then 
work from 8:30 a.m. to 5 pm.; and 4,000 
employees of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare who now work from 
9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. will then work from 
8:45 a.m. to 5:15 p.m. 

The present peak of 47,600 employees re- 
porting to work at 8 a.m. will be reduced to 
39,800 employees reporting at 7:45am. The 
secondary peak of 38,500 employees now re- 
porting at 8:30 a.m. will be reduced to a 
secondary peak of 34,000 employees report- 
ing at 8:15 a.m. 

In the evening the maximum peak of 47,600 
employees leaving work at 4:30 p.m. will be 
reduced to a peak of 39,800 employees leaving 
at 4:15 pm. The secondary peak of 42,- 
000 leaving at 5 p.m. will be reduced to a 
secondary peak of 29,800 leaving work at 
4:45 p.m, 

This is proposed as only the first step in 
the overall program. The chart [not printed 
in ReEcorp] on the following page shows 
the benefits to be derived from just this 
15-minute change. 

Another proposal would change the hours 
of work of some departments by 30 minutes. 
This means that 7,900 employees of the 
Department of Agriculture who now work 
from 9 am. te 5:30 p.m. will then work 


. from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 11,225 employees 


of the Department of Commerce who now 
work from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. will then work 
from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.; and 51,725 em- 
Ployees of the Department of Defense who 
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now work from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. or 8:15 
a.m. to 4:45 p.m. or 8:30 a.m. to 5 pm. or 
8:45 a.m. to 5:15 p.m will then work from 
7:30 am. to 4 pm., 7:45 a.m. to 4:15 p.m., 
8 a.m to 4:30 p.m., or 8:15 a.m. to 4:45 p.m., 
respectively. 

The present peak of 47,600 employees re. 
porting to work at 8 a.m. will be reduced to 
41,000 employees reporting at 7:30 a.m. The 
secondary peak of 38,500 employees now rev 
porting at 8:30 a.m. will be reduced to a 
secondary peak of 36,000 reporting at 8 a.m 

In the evening the maximum peak of 47,600 
employees leaving work at 4:30 p.m. will be 
reduced to a peak of 39,000 employees leaving 
at4p.m. The secondary peak of 42,000 leav- 
ing at 5 p.m. will be reduced to a secondary 
peak of 36,000 leaving work at 4:30 p.m. 

This is proposed as an alternate method of 
taking the first step and is illustrated by the 
chart {not printed in Recorp] on the follow- 
ing page which shows graphically the good 
to be achieved from this 30-minute move. 

The maximum plan, or plan to achieve 
the greatest benefits, can only be devised 
through the cooperation of the departments 
of Government. This, of course, is neces- 
sary to produce the most effective and at- 
tractive working hours and at the same time 
have an equalizing effect on the number of 
employees starting and ending work at peak 
times. 

The desired maximum leveling of the flow 
of employees to work can be comfortably 
accomplished within the framework of custo- 
mary working hours, with a minimum ad- 
justment by individuals, 

This is a fast and economical way of at- 
tacking traffic congestion; it does not in- 
volve the lengthy planning and construction 
of new highways. Highway construction pri- 
orities will be reallocated to projects de- 
signed to serve other purposes than local 
home-to-work travel in the urban area. 

The staggered hours program can be im- 
plemented overnight without cost once it 
is decided upon. It offers a simple solution 
to a big problem. } 

Let’s do something. Support the proposed 
first step. Demand staggered hours. 





West Virginia Is Getting Shortchanged: 
XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, in yes- 
terday’s CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, at page 
A7840, I furnished State-by-State fig- 
ures on employees of the Department of 
Commerce, relating them to the popula- 
tion of each of the 50 States in the Un- 
ion. This record, compiled from official 
figures supplied by the Department of 
Commerce itself, reveals that my State 
of West Virginia ranks absolutely last 
in the relationship of Commerce Depart- 
ment employees to State population. 

We have only 37 employees of the 
great Department of Commerce within 
our State, Mr. Speaker—a mere 37 out of 
a department with some 25,000 employ- 
ees of whom almost two-thirds are lo- 
cated outside of the District of Columbia 
and within the 50 States. 

Today, one out of every eight able- 
bodied workers in West Virginia is un- 
employed. There is no blinking at -this 








stark fact. There are those who have 
accused me of advertising West. Virginia 
in an adverse light for bringing out this 
fact, but neither the State of West Vir- 
ginia nor the Nation can afford to stick 
its head into the sand and wish the prob- 
lem would go away. Of course, the solu- 
tion is to attract more and diversified in- 
dustries, and believe me we have been 
making some fine progress along these 
dines in recent years: the construction 
and expansion of the Kaiser Aluminum 
plant at Ravenswood, the Goodyear 
plant at Apple Grove, and the projected 
Montocatini Chemical plant in Wayne 
County, to mention only a few. 

But industry does not automatically 
settle and build plants on those tracts 
best suited for their products, labor sup- 
ply, transportation, and resources. Fre- 
quently the assistance of Federal offi- 
cials, working in conjunction with State 
and local leaders, cause an industry to 
decide on one spot rather than another. 
Now I submit that the Department of 
Commerce, by its prejudice against West 
Virginia in the number of its employees 
in the State, is loading the dice against 
West Virginia in industrial development. 

The Department of Commerce main- 
tains a Business and Defense Services 
Administration with field offices in 33 
States. Not one of these 33 offices is 
located in the State of West Virginia, 
which sorely needs an office of this na- 
ture. Huntington, W. Va.—with a 


population of 86,353 according to the 


1950 census—would be the ideal location 
for such a field office. Let us examine 
some of the cities in which these 33 field 
offices have been located. Perhaps these 
cities have been selected on account of 
the size of the city. If this be the case, 
then why is one of the 33 field offices lo- 
cated in Greensboro, N.C., with a pop- 
ulation of 74,389 according to the last 
census? Or Cheyenne, Wyo., with a pop- 
ulation of 31,935? Or Charleston, S.C., 
with a population of 70,174? Or Reno, 
Nev., with a population of 32,497? Each 
of these cities mentioned is exceeded by 
Huntington, W. Va., in population; yet 
Huntington and the entire State of West 
Virginia are deprived of a single field 
office. This further weights the scales of 
disadvantage against West Virginia when 
it comes for assistance in business devel- 
opment, 

It is all very well for people to say: 
“All business development depends ulti- 
mately on community initiative.” Of 
course community initiative is the most 
important single factor, and no com- 
munity can attract and foster industrial 
development if its schools, roads, re- 
sources, and leadership are inferior. But 
when you do have a high-spirited com- 
munity, with lots of able people, and 
which after years of work has made the 
community and its resources highly at- 
tractive, why handicap them because 
they are in a State to which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce gives an absolute 
minimum of assistance? 

It seems to me that from the stand- 


' point of improving the national econ- 


omy, the Department of Commerce 
should not concentrate on making 
wealthy States wealthier, but should try 
to bé of greater assistance to those States 
like West Virginia where the potentiali- 
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ties for future industrial development 
are greatest, and where the labor supply 
is high and readily available. Yet what 
do these 37 employees of the Department 
of Commerce in West Virginia do? They 
are employed by the Bureau of Public 
Roads in Charleston, and the Weather 
Bureau in Charleston, Huntington, and 
Parkersburg. This is small comfort for 


‘a State working hard against odds to 


develop and expand its industry. 

Not long ago, my hometown of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., was selected by an expert 
jury as an All America City. Hunt- 
ington worked for’ this award. Its citi- 
zens sacrificed a great deal to build up 
the city to meet higher standards—eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural. The city 
voted special levies to improve its serv- 
ices to all the people. It built a fine new 
airport with the aid of individual and 
community contributions. Yet the spec- 
ter of unemployment still stalked the 
city, and it worked hard to attract new 
industry and provide. job opportunities 
for its younger people. Of what earthly 
justification is all of this blood, sweat, 
and tears if the Federal Government 
turns around and uses the money of the 
taxpayers of.West Virginia to help other 
and richer States expand their indus- 
tries? I say, Mr. Speaker, that is not 
only downright unfair but it is high time 
we blow the whistle on that kind of mis- 
application of the people’s money. 

Let us look at this whole problem in 
perspective and in a constructive spirit, 
Mr. Speaker. To develop the Nation’s 
economy to make a stronger America, 
do not throw the weight of the Federal 
Government against certain States and 
areas like West Virginia where there is 
a good labor supply, natural resources, 
transportation, and markets. 

Give West Virginia an even break— 
that is all weask. Stop making us cover 
25 yards instead of 10 when we make a 
first down. 





Professor Goddard, Space Pioneer 
EE ESN OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
most gratifying to me to have word early 
this afternoon that the Senate had 
passed my bill, House Joint Resolution 
19, honoring the late Professor Robert H. 
Goddard for his pioneering accomplish- 
ments on space rockets, missiles, and jet 
propulsion. 

I would like to reiterate my deep ap- 





Honorable A. WILLIs RosBertson, chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, for their effective help and 
cooperation. Members of both commit- 


closing hours of the first session at a time 
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when such vital legislation as the housing 
bill was under discussion and I am indeed 
grateful to all for their interest and 
concrete assistance. 

Congressman DONOHUE, cosponsor of 
the Goddard resolution, and I are tre- 
mendously pleased that the Congress 
should take this action to honor a dis- 








.tinguished native son of Worcester 


County, Prof. Robert Hutchings God- 
dard, whose name and pioneering works 
will go down in history as one of the 
great scientists of the ages. 

Father of modern rockets and missiles, 
pioneer experimenter in radioactive ma- 
terials and jet propulsion, and innovator 
of the modern bazooka, the control of 
rocket flights by gyroscope and instru- 
mentation to record conditions of rock- 
ets in flight, Professor Goddard made 
great sacrifices to carry out his epochal 
work. Congressional recognition, in the 
name of the people of the United States, 
is a fitting action to memorialize his 
outstanding contribution to science and 
national security. 

In his lifetime, Professor Goddard 
never received the credit and recognition 
that was his due for the genius of his 
conceptions and the brilliant painstak- 
ing work he accomplished in advancing 
his pioneering ideas to practical use. 

The world is now entered upon an en- 
tirely new era, the space age, which is 
already replete with phenomenal, al- 
most incredible developments in science. 
These advancements have already had— 
and will continue to have—revolutionary 
impact upon our military organization 
and our way of life. It is impossible, of 
course, for any of us to envision or pre- 
dict at this hour the miraculous de- 
velopments yet to come, but already we 
have taken giant strides from the early 
experiments of Professor Goddard. 

For all of this great progress, Professor 
Goddard must certainly be given a major 
share of the credit because it was his 
painstaking researches, sacrifices, tal- 
ents, and work that started missiles and 
rackets on their way toward playing 
such a vital role in all human life. 

I think that we can all be resolved, 
even at this late date, that Professor 
Goddard, together with his wife and 
family, should receive that recognition 
which has long been their due for his 
fabulous exploits and contributions. 

It is just about 1 year ago that I made 
known in a speech in the House my in- 
tention to sponsor the Goddard bill in 
the House when the 86th Congress was 
convened. Since that time, many ex- 
pressions of interest in the bill have come 
to me from outstanding American sci- 
entists. Some of these statements I fur- 
nished to the House and Senate Banking 
and Currency Committees as an evalua- 
tion of the work and accomplishments of 
Professor Goddard. At the conclusion 
of my remarks, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp some of 
these statements. 

These scientists have known for many 
years what has escaped the general pub- 
lic until recently—the great strides in 
the development of long range rockets, 
missiles, earth satellites and space flight 
are due in great measure to this com- 
paratively unknown American scientist, 
Prof. Robert H,. Goddard, who opened up 
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an entirely new field of science and en- 
gineering through his pioneering efforts. 

Professor Goddard began his experi- 
ments in rockets long before other 
scientists saw any value or promise in 
this new field. His interest began at an 
early age in 1899 when he was only 17. 
As early as 1908, Professor Goddard while 
a senior at Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute carried out static tests with 
small solid-fuel rockets. Im 1912 he 
worked out the detailed mathematical 
theory of rocket propulsion and showed 
that the rocket, because it needs no air 
to push against, could be sent to the 
moon or into space, provided an efficient 
motor could be developed. 

With the entry of the United States 
into World War I, Professor Goddard 
explored the military possibilities of 
rockets for the'U.S. Signal Corps. 

An account of his work from Febru- 
ary 1917 to June 1918, as compiled by 
Mrs. Robert H. Goddard from her hus- 
band’s diaries, is described in the fol- 
lowing memorandum made available to 
me by Worcester Polytechnic Institute: 

On January 8, 1917, Dr. Robert H. God- 
dard (Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
1908), at that time assistant professor of 
physics at Clark College, received word 
from the Smithsonian Institution that it 
would grant him $5,000 from the Hodgkins 
Fund to continue his development of more 
efficient rockets. After a conference with 
Prof. Wilmer Duff of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute and Oarleton D. Haigis 
(Worcester Polytechnic Institute 1915) on 
February 9, he learned that Mr. Haigis was 
willing to start on preliminary work under 
his direction. Apparently the Magnetic 
Laboratory on the Tech grounds was used 
very soon thereafter, for after several fur- 
ther conferences, we find a record of new 
wiring to the building being arranged for, 
on March 7. 

The work undertaken by Mr. Haigis under 
Dr. Goddard's direction concerned a powder 
“gun” or rocket, using a reloading mecha- 
nism for cartridges. Several Goddard pat- 
ents, beginning in 1914, cover breechblocks 
and feeding mechanisms for dry-fuel rockets. 
In the course of the work many kinds of 
powders were tried. On July 9, 1917, he re- 
cords that the gun “blew up” and the 
detonation was apparently heard by 
neighbors. 

Clark University also had a fine machine 
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maker at Clark, was also on the Goddard 
li. 

Pur. Haigis was subject to the draft, and 
both he and Dr. Goddard made several trips 
in order to obtain deferment for him. By 
April, however, Mr. Haigis spoke of leaving, 
but was given another assistant and a vaca- 
tion in an effort to keep him. Some rocket 
testing was transferred to Clark University 
late in April. 

_ Meanwhile, perhaps because of undue 
public curiosity regarding the activities, the 
Signal Corps (or the Smithsonian) decided 
to move the project to the Mount Wilson ob- 
servatory shops at Pasadena, Calif. Mr. 
Haigis is not mentioned in the diaries after 
May 11, 1918. Messrs. Sloan and Fagerquist 
accompanied Dr. Goddard to California on 
June 6, helped unpack and returned east 
June 17. Messrs. Parker and Hickman 
joined Dr. Goddard shortly after his ar- 
rival, and stayed with him throughout his 
California stay, accompanying him in No- 
vember to the Aberdeen Proving Ground in 
Maryland, for demonstrations to the mili- 
tary of the capabilities of the new weapon, 
which proved to be the prototype of the 
“bazooka” of World War II. The demon- 
strations went off very successfully, but the 
armistice prevented further allotment of 
funds. Just before and during World War 
II, Dr. Clarence N. Hickman, with Dr. 
Goddard's permission, worked most effec- 
tively to put the bazooka into the hands of 
infantrymen in time to be of help in the 
war. 

Thus the magnetic laboratory at the Wer- 
cester Polytechnic Institute served Dr. 
Goddard and his assistants from about 
February 1917 to June 1918, in the prelim- 
inary development of a useful World War 
II weapon, and played a part in bringing 
about the present “jet age”. 


Mr. Speaker, these glimpses of the 
early work of Professor Goddard show 
how closely Worcester County is identi- 
fied with the early beginnings of what 
has grown to be a multi-billion-dollar 
missile and space industry and with the 
development of the bazooka of World 
WarlIl. Here in the faded pages of Pro- 
fessor Goddard’s scientific diaries is re- 
corded his suecessful development of sev- 
eral types of solid-propellant rockets te 
be fired at tanks or other military objec- 
tives. Successful demonstration of these 
rockets—from a hand-held firing tube or 
one steadied by two legs—were shown at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground as World War 
I came to a close. From these experi- 
ments came the great American develop- 
ments in solid-propellant rockets during 
World War II. 

Professor Goddard continued his ex- 
periments until his death in 1945, at 
which time he was developing jet- 
assisted takeoff and variable-thrust 
liquid-fuel rocket motors for the U.S. 
Navy. In an article which appeared in 
the Worcester Evening Gazette of May 9, 
1958, Albert B. Southwick, an editoria] 
writer, describes some of the pioneering 
accomplishments of Professor Goddard. 
I ask unanimous consent that the news 
article be printed at this point in the 


(By Albert B. Southwick) 


I met Dr. Robert H. Goddard only once. 
It was‘in the late thirties when I was a stu- 
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he said, but I still have the vivid impres- 
sion of a tall, quiet man with dark, penetrat- 
ing eyes. But even though Dr. Goddard was 
already famous, few of us students realized 
how far into the future those penetrating 
eyes had peered. 

TOWARD THE MOON 


The whole world knows now. Far over- 
head, in empyrean vault of space, three 
manmade satellites are weaving their huge, 
elliptical paths about the earth. The Ex- 
plorers and the Vanguard, hurtling along at 
18,000 miles an hour, sending down their 
mysterious messages to scientific checkpoints 
on earth, are the tangible fruits of Dr. God- 
dard’s vision, the incredible dream come true. 
It was in 1920 that he had written: “Inciden- 
tally, it is worth mentioning that the rocket 
method is the only method of raising appa- 
ratus of any delicacy to great heights that is 
consistent with the known laws of mechan- 
ics and of commonsense.” 

At a time when his claims seemed like the 
imaginings of a Jules Verne, Dr. Goddard 
coolly and flatly stated that he eventually 
could build: 

(1) A rocket that would enter the strato- 
sphere and send down important meteoro- 
logical observations; (2) a rocket that could 
reach the moon and set off a flash charge 
which could be seen, from the earth; (3) a 
rocket capable of carrying a man to the 
moon and back. 

In making these seemingly absurd claims 
30 and 40 years ago, he showed the assur- 
ance of genius, 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


A few years ago, the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, which supplied Dr. Goddard with money 
to finance many of his rocket experiments, 
listed some of his major achievements as 
follows: 

In the course of his pioneering work, Dr. 
Goddard: 

Developed the basic idea of the bazooka 
during World War I (1918), though his plans 
lay unused in the U.S. Army files until they 
were put to use in World War I. 

Was first to develop a liquid rocket. 
(Mar. 16, 1926, at Auburn, Mass.) 

Was first to develop a rocket motor using 
liquid fuels (liquid oxygen and gasoline), 
thus anticipating the German V-2’s about 
15 years. 

Was first to shoot a liquid-fuel rocket 
faster than the speed of sound (19385, near 
Roswell, N. Mex.) 

First developed gyro steering apparatus for 
= about 10 years before the Germans 
did it. 

First patented the idea of the rocket motor 
for steering rockets. 

First patented the idea of “step rockets.” 
. First explored mathematically the practi- 
cality of using rocket power to reach high 
altitudes and to shoot to the moon. 

Was first to develop in detail the mathe- 
matical theory of rocket propulsion and 
rocket flight. 

First proved, by actual test, that a rocket 
will work in a vacuum; that it needs no air 
to push against. 
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But what sort of memorial? A plaque? 
A statue? A scholarship? > 

Of the three, I think that Dr. Goddard 
would far prefer the latter. A man of im- 
agination and capacious intellect, he would 
like the idea of some bright student receiv- 
ing a substantial scholarship every year, es- 
pecially for advanced study in the sciences. 

But I believe that, fine as a scholarship 
fund would be, there is an even more fitting 
memorial which Worcester can raise to Dr. 
Goddard. 

It is this: A Robert H. Goddard Memorial 
Hall in the new library which Worcester 
will soon be building. This, I think would 
give the community an unequalled oppor- 
tunity to serve both the memory of Dr. 
Goddard and the future of its young people. 

The Goddard Memorial Hall would be a 
library of science. It would have reading 
tables and reference works, and a first-class 
collection of. the latest books and periodicals 
dealing with the branches of science to 
which Dr. Goddard devoted his life. An 
initial contribution by,the city of Worcester 
of $5,000 or $10,000 would establish the 
nucleus of a first-rate science library. 

VALUE 

A fantastic e? Not at all. In the 
first place, W ter would be honoring 
one of its most brilliant figures, one who de- 
serves far more than a casual tribute. In 
the second place, a science library, care- 
fully selected so as not to overlap with the 
libraries at Clark and Tech, would be a per- 
manent and priceless addition to the intel- 
lectual life of Worcester. It would serve 
Worcester’s young people indefinitely. 

I cannot claim that I knew Dr. Robert H. 
Goddard personally. But I will stake a 
great deal on the assertion that this is the 
sort of memorial he would like best of all. 


Mr. Speaker, Professor Goddard was 
born in Worcester, Mass., on;October 5, 
1882. He was graduated from‘ Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute in 1908 where he 
obtained a position as instructor of 
physics after graduation while doing 
graduate work at Clark University. He 
received his M.A. from Clark in 1910, his 
Ph. D. in 1911. 

In 1912 and 1913, he was a research 
fellow in physics at Princeton. In 1914, 
he joined the Clark University faculty at 
Worcester and became a full professor 
in 1919. 

It was in 1919 that he published the 
classical paper, “A Method of Reaching 
Extreme Altitudes,” wherein he outlines 
his mathematical explorations and gives 
some of his space flight ideas. This 
paper, published by the Smithsonian 
Institution, has become one of the basic 
documents in cal rocket and jet 
propulsion literature and the source of 
numerous developments since its publi- 
cation. 

During the 1930’s Professor Goddard 
developed near Roswell, N. Mex., at his 
rocket proving range, large and success-~ 
ful rockets which anticipated many fea- 
tures of the German V~2 rockets. These 
experiments were made possible through 
grants from the Daniel and Florence 
Guggenheim Foundation and financial 
assistance from Daniel Guggenheim. In 
1936, the Smithsonian published his re- 
port of progress in liquid propellant 
work, “Liquid Propellant Rocket De- 


With the start of World War I, 
Professor Goddard received an assign- 
ment from the U.S. Navy to the develop- 


ment of practical jet-assisted takeoff and — 
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liquid propellant rocket motors capable 
of variable thrust. He was successful in 
both fields and continued his Navy work 
until his death in 1945. 

Since his death, the world has seen 
Professor Goddard's dream of rocket 
power become a reality. We are now on 
the threshold of another great Goddard 
dream—fiight into space, a dramatic 
turning point in the history of mankind. 

It is, therefore, fitting that Congress, 
through its enactment of House Joint 
Resolution 19, expresses its commenda- 
tion of the monumental work of Pro- 
fessor Goddard by memorializing his 
unselfishness, his high ideals, his orig- 
inality, his great skill and genius, tenac- 
ity of purpose and painstaking labors in 
conceiving and carrying out ideas which 
are leading mankind to the stars. 

The text of House Joint Resolution 19 
and some ef the statements from my 
files on Professor Goddard’s contribu- 
tions to science follow: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in recognition 
of the great, creative achievements of the 
late Doctor Robert H. Goddard, and his 
historic pioneering research on space 
rockets, missiles, and jet propulsion, the 
chairmen of the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics and the Senate Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, on be- 
half of the Congress, are authorized to pre- 
sent to the family of the late Doctor Robert 
H. Goddard an appropriate gold medal. For 
such purpose, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to cause to be 
struck a gold medal with suitable emblems, 
devices, and inscriptions to be determined 
by the chairmen of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics and the Senate 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $2,500 for this 
purpose. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause duplicates in bronze of such medal 
to be coined and sold, under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, at a price suffi- 
cient to cover the cost thereof (including 
labor), and the appropriations used in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this section shail 
be reimbursed out of the proceeds of such 
sale, 

ArMy BALLISTIC MISSILE AGENCY, 
U.S. AkMy ORDNANCE MISSILE COMMAND, 
Redstone Arsenal, Ala., February 10, 1959. 
The Honorable Puimip J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, PHreiIn: I have your letter of 
January 29 requesting from me a brief state- 
ment concerning the work of the late Robert 
H. Goddard. . 

I have always held Dr. Goddard and his 
work in the highest esteem. I believe my 
sentiments can be summed up in the state- 
ment made by the board of directors of the 
American Rocket Society after he died in 
1945. The eulogy read as follows: “The life- 
work of Goddard, both as a scientist and a 
man, will always remain a brilliant inspira- 
tion to those who are privileged to carry on 
his endeavors, and to every other bold ex- 
plorer on the frontiers of science. In time 
to come, his name will be set among the 
foremost of American technical pioneers.” 

To this statement, I would add that specu- 
lation on ‘whethér our generation will live to 
see the predictions of Robert Hutchings 
Goddard become realized facts is not of para- 
mount concern. But whether there is to be 
an aggressive continuation of fundamental 
research in a climate of tolerance is the con- 
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cern of every living American. It is im- 
perative that such a climate include aid, en- 
couragement, and proper recognition for men 
like Goddard who in spite of technical diffi- 
culties, disbelief, and ridicule persist with 
dogged resolution until they realize their 
aims. The true fulfillment of our hopes for 
@ peaceful and better world lies in the fruit 
of their labors. 
With every good wish, Iam, 
Sincerely yours, 
WERNHER VON Braun, 
Director, Development Operations Division. 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
Space ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1959. 
Robert Hutchings Goddard will long be re- 
membered for his fundamental contribu- 
tions. of great and enduring value to the art 
and science of rocketry and space flight. 
Throughout most of his adult life, his very 
considerable talents were devoted to the 
furtherance of his soundly based concepts 
about “a method of reaching extreme alti- 
tudes.” These pioneering efforts of Dr. God- 
dard, both in the development of theory and 
in the proving of his theories by experiment, 
pointed out the path along which scientists 
and enginers around the world have since 
moved toward the far reaches of space. 
T. KerrH GLENNAN, 
Administrator. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D.C., October 7, 1958. 
Hon. Pure J. PHILsIn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mg. Puitsin: I have read with great 
pleasure your remarks published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix of Septem- 
ber 12, 1958 (p. A8292), announcing your 
proposal to introduce a bill at the next ses- 
sion of the Congress to honor the late Prof. 
Robert H. Goddard. 

I am grateful to you, both for your very 
excellent tribute to this great man of science 
and for your thoughtfulness in proposing 
that a medal be struck in his honor. 

We at the Smithsonian Institution revere 
the memory of Dr. Goddard and take pride 
in the early relationship between him and 
the Institution. As you probably know, it 
was through a grant of funds to him from 
the Smithsonian Institution that his early 
experiments in rocketry were made possible. 

It will be a matter of great satisfaction to 
me if the Congress acts favorably upon your 
proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL, 
Secretary. 


During the 28 years of the Smithsonian 
Institution's association with Dr. Goddard, 
many reasons developed to justify the finan~ 
cial and advisory assistance we gave to him. 
The most important one was that which de- 
rived from the will of our founder, James 
Smithson, of England, who in 1829 directed 
that we engage in “the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men.” Certainly the 
fundamental and advanced discoveries in 
rocketry achieved by Dr. Goddard and re- 
flected in today’s accomplishments have 
broadened man’s knowledge of the universe. 

Another reason was our specific interest in 
meteorology, stimulated by Dr. Goddard’s 
letter of September 27, 1916, to this Institu- 
tion, describing his theories and experiments 
for developing “a method of raising record- 
ing apparatus to altitudes exceeding the 
limit for sounding balloons” (then about 25 
miles) “* * * capable of propelling masses 
for very great * * © would very 
likely be useful in warfare * * * and I 
therefore feel that an investigation of my 
method should be conducted by such a body 
as the Smithsonian Institution * * * with 
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the understanding that if in subsequent 
work, results should arise which appeared to 
be of importance for national defense the 
Government should be given exclusive data 
concerning these results.” 

The opportunity of assisting with the de- 
velopment of a mew kind of vehicle and a 
new type of force which would be capable 
of reaching extreme altitudes was particu- 
larly interesting to the Institution. When 
Dr. Goddard's letter was received, the Insti- 
tution had for a third of a century been con- 
ducting research in solar radiation and the 
physical properties of planets. Also, a fund 
for investigation of the upper air had been 
given to this Institution by Thomas G. 
Hodgkins. We were therefore able, from that 
fund, to make the first advance to Dr. 
Goddard. 

Another reason for our support was a 
patriotic one which developed soon after the 
declaration of war with Germany in 1917 
and the military potentials of Dr. Goddard's 
experiments became apparent. Those poten- 
tials were realized in part, during that war, 
in the development of a recoilless projectile 
having greater range and impact than the 
trench mortars then in use. The modern 
counterpart is the bazooka. 

As the Institution contained its relations 
with Dr. Goddard, there were temporary dis- 
appointments, and some failures, but never- 
theless through the center of those swirls 
and eddies of pioneer experiments there 
flowed the stream of progress. Looking back 
now upon the Institution's association with 
Dr. Goddard, it is felt that it was a supreme 
privilege to have the opportunity to sup- 
port him and to aid a trus genius in attain- 
ing the goal which he set out te accomplish. 





INSTITUTE OF THE AERONAUTICAL 
Scrences, INc., 
New York, N.Y., February 9, 1959. 
The Honorable Puruir J. PHIsin, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Siz: I would have no hesitation what- 
ever in recommending any recognition that 
might be given by the Congress of the United 
States in acknowledgment of the work of 
Dr. Goddard. 

As a matter of fact, we have just participat- 
ed in honoring him ourselves through the 
presentation of the first Louis W. Hill Space 
Transportation Award. It was presented to 
his widow, Mrs. Esther Goddard, at our hon- 
ors night dinner in New York on Tuesday, 
January 27. For your information I am at- 
taching several copies of the booklet which 
was prepared for that occasion. This book- 
let will indicate to you the importance which 
we have attached to Dr. Goddard's scientific 
contribution. I trust that this will be help- 
ful. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. Pau. JoHNsTON, 
Director. 





Director OF DEFENSE, 
RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING, 
Washington, D.C. 
Drar CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN: It is a pleas- 
ure to have the opportunity of adding a few 
words of praise of Dr. Goddard, posthumous- 
ly, in support of joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
19) to authorize the issuance of a gold medal 
in honor of the late Prof. Robert H. God- 


Dr. Goddard’s achievements are an in- 
to all men in science and engineer- 


early as 1912, at 30 years of age, Dr. 
made the initial computations that 
led him to the conclusion that lifting a load 


to great heights by rocket fuel would require 


In 1916, when Dr. Goddard found that he 
could not continue his rerearch on his own 
resources, the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
impressed with Dr, Goddard's 
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ideas, earnestness, and enthusiasm, was in- 

strumental in making money available. 

Three years later, in 1919, when Dr. God- 
dard had completed a manuscript entitied 
“A&A Method of Réaching Extreme Altitudes,” 
he had laid claim to the title now generally 
acceded to him—Father of Modern Rocketry. 
The $11,000 made available by the Smithson- 
ian Institution is frequently described as the 
investment that launched modern rocketry 
and jet propulsion. 

Some of the experiments performed by Dr. 
Goddard during the fruitful years 1929-41 
were sponsored by Daniel Guggenheim and 
subsequently by the Daniel and Florence 
Guggenheim Foundation. 

Harry FP. Guggenheim eulogized Dr. God- 
dard in the foreword of the book, “Rocket 
Development,” which presented for the first 
time the Goddard data on experiments dur- 
ing 1929-41. Mr. Guggenheim stated that 
there is evidence that the German rocket 
engineers followed Dr. Goddard’s work very 
closely from the time of publication of his 
first Smithsonian report until ‘his death and 
that Dr. Goddard was the undisputed father 
of modern rocketry. 

The American Rocket Society considered 
Dr. Goddard's 1919 report of sufficient signi- 
ficance to warrant their printing a facsimile 
in 1946. Remarks preliminary to the fac- 
simile state: “Only 1,750 copies of this paper 
were printed, but they were sufficient te 
launch a new era, creating almost worldwide 
interest, and setting off trains of research and 
speculation which are undoubtedly to have 
profound effects on the future history of the 
world.” 

House Joint Resolution 19 refiects the 
statements quoted here as well as many oth- 
ers that have been made by persons capable 
of evaluating Dr. Goddard’s contribution, 
and I strongly endorse this joint resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT F. YoRK. 
THE DANIEL AND FLORENCE 
GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION, 
New York, N.Y., February 5, 1959. 

Col. Joun P. Srapp, 

President, and the Board of Directors, 
American Rocket Society, Wright Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Wi.i1am LiTTLEwoop, 

President, and Members of the Council, 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Will you permit me to sug- 
gest that you-recommend to the President 
and the Congress of the United States that 
the highest appropriate posthumous award 
be granted to the late Dr. Robert H. Goddard. 

Dr. Goddard’s pioneering and original con- 
tributions to the theory, science and art of 
rockets and space flight are just as impor- 
tant as the contributions of the Wright 
Brothers that made posisble the airplane 
and aviation. I believe that knowledgeable 
scientists throughout the world would ac- 
knowledge these contributions of Dr. God- 
dard’s, an American whose genius and con- 
tributions to the space age have not as yet 
been suitably recognized by his Government. 

Attached is a résumé of some of Dr. God- 
dard’s contributions and accomplishments. 

Iam sending a copy of this letter to Sena- 
tor Lynpon B. JoHNson, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, and Congressman JoHN W. McCor- 
MACK, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Astronautics and Space Exploration. 

Yours faithfully, 
Harry F. GuccenHerm, 
President. 


. Atm. Force BALLIsTIc MissILe Division, 
Arm RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 25, 1959. 
Hon. Puiuir J. PHILsIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Pursrn: I read your letter of 


February 4 with a great deal of personal 
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interest for I have long felt that Dr. Goddard 
has never received the proper recognition 
due him. 

Without doubt, Dr. Goddard’s work is one 
of the cornerstones upon which today’s space 
programs are built. Both Nation and the 
field of science are greatly indebted to this 
brilliant and imaginative scientist. 

I most heartily concur in your proposal to 
strike a gold medal in honor of Dr. Goddard. 

Sincerely, 
B. A. SCHRIEVER,1 
Major General, USAF Commander. 


1General° Schriever is now “Lieutenant 
General Schriever. He is the first com- 
mander of the Air Force Ballistic Missile 
Division. 





Ex-Congressman, 38, Proves a Business 
Whiz in Texas 
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HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P.. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, in glancing through the Daily 
Review, published in Hayward, Calif., 
the other day, I came across a story orig- 
inating in Houston, Tex. The title of 
the story was “Ex-Congressman, 38, 
Proves a Business Whiz in Texas.” 
Naturally, the headline caught my eye 
and I was indeed tickled when I saw 
the story was about our former colleague, 
Lloyd Bentsen. 

Lloyd Bentsen’s office was next to mine 
and over the years we became great 
friends. . 

We all hated to see Lloyd leave Con- 
gress, though he was succeeded by the 


‘personable JOE KILGORE. 


I am sure that all of my colleagues 
who served with Lloyd will be inter- 
ested in the story which appears below: 


{From the Hayward (Calif.) Daily Review, 
Sept. 2, 1959] 
Ex-CONGRESSMAN, 38, Proves A BUSINESS 
Wur In Trexas 


Houston, Tex.—A Texan who retired un- 
defeated from Congress at the age of 34 has 
made such a mark on Houston’s fast-moving 
business circles in just 4 years that he is 
already being linkeg with those legendary 
Texans who “built ngs big.” 

He is Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., and he is the 
thead of not one but two multimillion- 
dollar firms. 

As a politician from the Rio Grande River, 
Bentsen was a sensational success, having 
first been elected to Congress when he ,was 
only 27. But that success may have been 
surpassed already by his swift rise in the 
ranks of high finance in the South’s fastest 
growing city. 

His financial growth started in 1955 when 
he retired from Congress after serving in the 
House of Representatives for 7 years to de- 
vote his time to private business. 

After leaving Congress, Bentsen, with the 
backing of his father and.an uncle, founded 
the Consolidated American Life Insurance 
Co., with initial capital and surplus of $5,- 
337,000 which was then a record for an in- 
surance firm in the United States at the time 
it was formed. 

In its first 28 months, his insurance com- 
pany recorded sales in Texas of $30 million. 

Still “wanting to build,” Bentsen merged 
his company last year with Lincoln Liberty 
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Life, which had its home office in Lincoln, 
Nebr. He paid $7 million for the company 
in one of the largest cash transactions in 
American business in 1958. 

Bentsen’s most recent business venture 
was the announcement that construction 
will begin soon on a $15 million center in 
downtown Houston which will house an 800- 
room luxury hotel and will serve.as southern 
headquarters for his Lincoln Liberty Life 
Insurance Co. 

The Sheraton Corp. of America signed a 
long-term lease to operate the hotel, which 
will be completed in 1961. 

Bentsen, a tall wiry Texan, has always en- 
joyed fierce competition. When he was the 
youngest Member of the 80th Congress, at 
27, he had five times as many bills passed as 
any other freshman Congressman. 

Before that, he had defeated a strong 
political machine to become a county judge 
in the Rio Grande Valley when he was 25. 
He piloted his own private plane in hectic 
political campaigns along the Rio Grande. 

Bentsen said there was a marked similarity 
between being a Congressman and heading a 
multimillion-dollar insurance firm. 

“In Congress, I came up for reelection 
every 2 years to see if the voters liked my 
management,” Bentsen said. “Now, I come 
up for reelection ¢very year.” 

Bentsen said stockholders seem to appreci- 
ate a full disclosure of what’s been accom- 
plished just as voters do. 

“Stockholders, like voters, want to know 
what you have done for them recently,” he 
said. “In one case, you have the company’s 
operating statement to show. In the other, 
you stand on your voting record.” 





Labor Leaders Finally Becoming Disturbed 
by Cheap Imports 
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HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, according 


to Victor Riesel, newspaper columnist, 
labor leaders are at long last showing 


. Signs of becoming disturbed by the flood 


of cheap imports that is hitting this 
country. 

The time for them to have demon- 
strated their concern was last year when 
a majority in Congress was whipped into 
line to support a 4-year extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act, with a 5-percent 
reduction in tariffs in each of the 4 
years. Instead of supporting labor, in- 
dustry, and agriculture in providing pro- 
tection against, the increasing flood of 
cheap labor products from foreign coun- 
tries, most of the leaders of labor or 
their representatives joined hands with 
Eric Johnston, former president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and other 
of his international cohorts, in staging 
the drive on Congress for a further low- 
ering of tariffs and opening the doors 
of this country to virtually free trade. 

extension 


haunt those who supported it. A few 
days ago the Department of Agriculture 
announced that for the 12-month period 


e 
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preceding July 31, 1959, imports of agri- 
cultural products into the United States 
exceeded exports. The so-called Recip- 
rocal Trade Act made a substantial con- 
tribution to that unfavorable trade bal- 
ance, and to the fact that American 
farmers suffered a net income loss of $1 
billion in the first 6 months of 1959. 

Now comes Mr. Riesel to set forth a 
few of the facts and figures concerning 
the dumping of millions of dollars worth 
of cheap labor products on the American 
market. American labor and industry 
cannot possibly meet this onslaught. 
This is not competition, for there is no 
possible way that American industry can 
meet these costs. - Neither can American 
workers provide their services on a com- 
petitive basis and do anything but 
starve. 

If Eric Johnston and others of his in- 
ternational stripe are bent on putting 
labor, industry, and agriculture in this 
country on a world price level, they are 
on the way to achieving their diabolical 
end. But I again warn that this will not 
be accomplished without first putting a 
host of workers, employers, and farmers 
through the wringer of bankruptcy. 

There will be another meeting this fall 
of GATT—General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. Is it too much to hope that 
American delegates and representatives 
to that conference will have the ability 
and courage to speak out in behalf of 
the welfare of the United States? Or 
will there be among these representa- 
tives the same number of politicians and 
junketeers as attended last year’s 
meeting? 

Mr. Riesel’s article follows: 

RIESEL SAYS LABOR LEADERS DISTURBED BY 

CHEAP IMPORTS 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Very clever people those Japanese. Soon 
they expect to unload on this country thou- 
sands of $50 television sets, $19 combination 
short-wave and regular transitor radio re- 
ceivers and read-to-wear men's suits at $15 

to $20 apiece f.o.b. 

Already they’re pouring in scores of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of children’s and 
women’s garments at prices so low you won't 
believe it, so we won’t even list them. This 
year Japanese and Hong Kong Chinese ex- 
ports of ‘women’s wear, mostly dresses, 
blouses, and brassieres, and youngster’s 
clothing, will total about $150 million. 

All this can be dumped on the United 
States—wiping out firms and jobs across the 
land—because the ayerage garment wage in 
the Orient ranges from 9% pennies in Hong 
Kong to 14 cents an hour in Japan's clothing 
and electrical shops 

This is the ery behind the visit of U.S. 
Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II to the 
honorable gentleman, Hayato Ikeda, Tokyo’s 
Minister of International Trade and Indus- 
try. I don’t know if there was a majority 
of one in that two-man parley—but our Am- 
bassador was under specific instructions to 
tell the Minister to stop dumping stuff in 
the United States. 

And behind this message is the fact that 
key industries employing some 2 million 
Americans may be crippled by our low-wage 
friends abroad. 

There is the men’s clothing field, for ex- 
ample. In Washington the other day, Leo 
Ullman, vice president of the Clothing Manu- 
facturers Association of the United States 
and Jacob Potofsky, gentle-veiced but deter- 
mined president of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, told Congressmen 
about Japanese firms like one named Zara. 
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Tara gets out a $36.75 f.0.b. New York 
suit. It is delivered to distributors here at 
that wholesale price almost completey hand- 
tailored. There is only one machine seam. 
Fabrics are woven in Japan by dime-an-hour 
weavers from the finest wools, silks, and 
mohairs. Ask your tailor what he would 
charge you for such a suit completely hand- 
felled, made with inside bellows coat pockets 
and even the bar tacking—done by hand. 

Such a suit would cost you at least $150 
manufactured here. Furthermore, one ob- 
server described new Japanese fabrics as 
“mohair blends and silk worsted blends along 
with some very exotic blends of cashmere, 
the samples of which had the ‘hand’ of 
whipped cream.” 

These textiles, produced at less than 10 
cents an hour labor costs can crush our al- 
ready hard-hit textile industry. 

Also being dumped are overcoats, rain- 
coats, shirts, knit gloves, pajamas, robes, un- 
derwear, pants and sporting apparel. 

The other day the high command of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Un- 
ion, lead by David Dubinsky, was startied 
by statistics from its research director Lazar 
Tepper. He revealed that before 1956 total 
imports from Japan and Hong Kong for all 
female garments were less than $10 million 
annually. Last year this figure hit $120 mil- 
lion. This year it will probably top that by 
some $20 million, according to other esti- 
mates. 

Dubinsky and his colleagues lashed out at 
a@ small band of American manufacturers who 
are working with the Japanese starvation- 
wage operators. 

Now the union leaders want the United 
States to take an average year’s average pro- 
duction, say 20 million pairs of pants of a 
certain type. This amount should be pro- 
tected each year—that is, only after such a 
total is sold would the Japs be permitted 
to dump their stuff. This high-tariff protec- 
tionist policy is a switch for such militant 
leaders as Dubinsky and Potofsky, now fight- 
ing to save their industries and jobs. They 
expected full support of the AFL-CIO high 
command. But they didn’t get it. 

Opposed to such high tariffs are Walter 
Reuther and James Carey. This surprised 
many, especially since the auto industry and 
the electronic field also have been hard hit 
by foreign imports. This is just one of the 
many battles which will be fought out at 
the San Francisco national convention. 





Weaknesses in the Benson Farm Policies 
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OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Tuesday, September 8, 1959 
Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, yes~ 


farmer. Today I want to discuss what 
I believe to be the weaknesses in Sec- 
retary Benson’s approach to the farm 
problem. On tomorrow, I plan to take 
the floor for the third time this week 


us get one central fact clear in 
our minds. The farm problem is not a 
matter of concern only to rural people. 
Our agricultural economy is so inter~ 
twined with the an economy, that 
any weakening of agriculture’s position 
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is a loss to every American. Let me say 
to my colleagues in the Congress who 
represent metropolitan areas that the 
welfare of your people is closely tied to 
the American farmer. Not only do our 
farm families provide you with the finest 
supply of food in the world but farm 
customers buy the products that keep 
your factories running. 

Farmers, for example, use more steel 
each year than is consumed by the 
American automobile industry. When 
farm income drops, so do the sales of 
steel. companies, farm machinery manu- 
facturers, and auto companies. The De- 
troit auto worker and the Peoria farm 
machinery worker have as much at stake 
in a goed farm program as does the 
farmer. 

Of course, the wise farmer knows 
that his welfare is likewise tied to the 
buying power of the worker and the 
merchant in the city who consume the 
products of the farm. ‘Those who di- 
vide and confuse the farmer, the worker, 
and the merchant do a grave injustice 
to all three of them. Together they 
comprise a three-legged stool that tum- 
bles if any one of the legs is broken. 

It is especially clear that the farm 
problem is closely tied to the economic 
well-being of the small businessman. 
Farm families purchase large quantities 
of groceries, shoes, clothing, washing 
machines, medicine, machinery, furni- 
ture, haircuts, gasoline, et cetera. 

It has often been pointed out that the 
farmer creates new wealth from the soil. 
The rest of us depend so‘directly or in- 
directly upon that new wealth that we 
all suffer every time the farmer’s income 
takes a dip. In fact, it is estimated that 
the farm dollar turns over six or seven 
times in its impact on the economy. 

The Conference on Economic Progress 
report, prepared in December 1958, 
reached the conclusion that from one- 
fourth to one-half of our entire national 
production lag since the end of the Ko- 
rean war in 1953 stems from depressed 
farm purchasing power. With farm in- 
come for the first 5 Benson years $12 
billion less than the previous 5 years, 
the cash registers in towns and cities 
across the Nation have been slowed 
down. 

Who can deny that the farm problem 
is America’s problem—the problem of 
each one of us? It will take the best 
efforts of a great many of us to meet that 
problem successfully. 

I am convinced that no proper answer 
to the difficulties of agriculture is to be 
found in the approaches recommended 
by Secretary Benson. He is doubtless 
@ man of good character and sincere 
purpose, but he seems to be totally lack- 
ing in understanding of farmers and 
their problems. Since he took command 
of our agricultural programs in 1953, he 
has repeatedly made administrative rul- 
ings and exerted pressures that have 
_ aggravated rather than helped our farm 
economy. Nearly all of the major farm 
by the Congress in recent 

ge by the President 

Mr. Benson. 
the Congress were dis- 
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production by 480 million bushels, cut 
Government costs by $528 million, and 
protected the farmer’s income. The bill 
was further improved on the floor when 
Congress accepted my amendment to 
place a $35,000 ceiling on the amount 
of price support loan that any one 
farmer could receive. Yet, the Presi- 
dent vetoed this bill at Mr. Benson’s 
insistence. 

In a nutshell, Secretary Benson’s pro- 
gram has consisted of lowering the farm 
price-support level to accomplish three 
objectives: First, reduction in farm sur- 
pluses; second, reduced Government 
costs; and third, reduced food prices to 
the consumer. 

The policy has been an enormous fail- 
ure on all three counts. The Secretary 
has cut farm prices to be sure, but in 
doing so he has sharply reduced farm 
income, driven many farm families from 
the land and most frustrating of all, 
instead of reducing surpluses, tax costs 
and food prices, the reverse has hap- 
pened. 

While farm income was falling, farm 
surpluses and farm program costs to the 
taxpayer have skyrocketed and food 
prices are up instead of down. 

Here is the record based on Govern- 
ment statistics for the Benson adminis- 
tration from 1953 until the present: 

Farm income down by one-fifth. 

Farm purchasing power down by one- 
third. 

Farm surpluses have quadrupled from 
$2.4 billion in 1953 to $9.1 billion in 1959. 

Department of Agriculture budget 
now seven times greater than in 1952. 

Food prices up 5 percent. 

Four million Americans have left the 
farm. Instead of eliminating surplus 
production, the Benson policies have 
eliminated farmers whose farms have 
been incorporated in larger units. Many 
of these family size farms have been 
swallowed by vertical integration or cor- 
poration farming. 

A year ago, the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture (Mr. CooLey] summarized the 
results of Secretary Benson’s policies as 
follows: 

Since Mr. Benson began to bring down 
farm prices 5 years ago, farm income has 
dropped about $1 billion a year, the cost 
of farm programs has increased by about $1 
billion a year, farm debt has climbed about 
$1 billion a year—and farm people have been 
leaving the farms at the rate of about 1 
million a year. 


No fair-minded. person would argue 
that Secretary Benson is solely respon- 
sible for the current agricultural prob- 
lem. The evidence is clear, however, 
that he is promoting a discredited the- 
ory which may sound convincing to those 
who preach it but which has disastrous 
consequences when applied. 

The Benson theory is “the free mar- 
ket theory.” According to this view, 
farmers are overproducing because of 
Government price supports; overproduc- 
tion depresses farm income; take away 
firm price supports and farmers will bal- 
ance supply with demand so that all will 


be well. 

The only trouble with this “free mar- 
ket” or “supply and demand” theory 
when applied to agriculture is that every 
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time it is applied it leads to economic 
disaster. Farmers have wryly observed 
that the law of supply and demand 
means that when there is a supply there 
is no demand. 

When the farmer brings his produce 
into a free market, he is more often 
than not like a lamb going to slaughter. 
He has nothing to say about either the 
price he shall be paid for what he sells 
nor the price he himself will pay for 


. the things that he must buy. 


Before the advent of the Federal farm 
program which Mr. Benson has been 
gradually taking apart, farmers were 
taken for an economic ride each year by 
the speculators. During the marketing 
period following harvest, speculators en- 
joyed a hey-day as they watched. the 
temporarily-flooded market sink. They 
would then move into the glutted mar- 
ket and buy low knowing that the farmer 
had to sell to pay his bills and his ex- 
penses. They could then sit back and 
wait for the market to rise before they 
unloaded at a neat profit. 

We need not rely on theory to know 
how the “free market” would work in 
the absence of a Government farm pro- 
gram. We had such a market in the 
1920’s and early 1930’s. During that 
period the stock market boomed to an 
all-time high, in 1929. Industry was 
prospering. The farmer, however, saw 
his markets collapse in late 1920 and 
1921 and from then on for the next 
decade he was in serious trouble. 

All across rural America while pros- 
perity reigned in the cities, farm families 
were forced to the walls, mortgages were 
foreclosed, mainstreet businesses and 
banks closed and everyone suffered. 

That is why farm State Republicans 
and Democrats joined in demanding a 
program that would bring order out of 
chaos in our agricultural economy. 
Great champions of the farmer in Con- 
gress such as Norbeck, of South Dakota; 
Norris, of Nebraska; and LaFollette, of 
Wisconsin; tried unsuccessfully to con- 
vince Presidents Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover that the Fedcral Government 
had a responsibility to meet the crisis 
in agriculture. Their efforts fell on deaf 
ears, however, with Coolidge typifying 
administration attitudes when he said: 

Farmers have always been poor and there 
isn’t much that can be done about it, 


It was this lack of administration un- 
derstanding of agricultural people and 
their problems that led Norbeck, Norris 
and other farm. State Republicans in the 
Congress to shift their support to the 
Democratic President, Franklin Roose- 
velt. Norris campaigned for the Demo- 
oe presidential candidate as early as 

These men knew that in the absence 
of a national farm program, millions 
of individual farmers have no way of 
keeping supply and demand factors in 
balance. They can never know whether 
Mother Nature will bring drought, hail- 
storms, or bumper harvests. 

Nor can the farmer know what the 
impact will be of shifts in production 
by other farmers, or a change in the 
pattern of international trade and for- 
eign production. The farmer, for ex- 
ample, who might decide that a 10 per- 
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stabilize prices, is powerless to do any- 
thing about his hunch if other millions 
of farmers should fail to act on the same 
impulse. Even then, in a free market, 
during the period when the crop is 
brought to market, the price would sink, 
giving the speculators their opportunity 
to profiteer on the farmer’s toil. 

It is only through a carefully planned 
farm program that supply and demand 
factors can be made effective. 

The Federal farm program established 
in the 1930’s and 1940’s gave farmers an 
opportunity for the first time in Ameri- 
can history to market.certain basic com- 
modities in an orderly and profitable 
manner. Under this program, farmers 
were assured price support loans up to 
90 percent of the parity value of their 
crop, provided they complied with pro- 
duction limitations. ‘The farmer paid 
interest on his loan, and had the option 
of either redeeming his stored commodi- 
ties by paying off his loan or letting the 
Government keep the commodities. For 
20 years, 1933-53, this program operated 
for six basic farm -commodities. Not 
only did it stabilize farm production, 
marketing, and income, but at the end 
of two decades the Government, instead 
of subsidizing farmers, had actually 
made a $13 million profit. 


Furthermore, there were no burden-' 


some surpluses. The Government farm 
storages were a great blessing during 
World War II and the Korean war. 
Even in peacetime years, the surpluses 
were never larger than that needed for 
a national reserve. 

There were, of course, weaknesses in 
the farm program. One basic weakness 
was that it was never geared sufficiently 
to the needs of the smaller farmers. 
There was no graduated scale of acreage 
allotments and parity guarantees similar 
to the Federal income tax principle. As 
@ result, acreage restrictions worked a 
hardship on the small producer. Like- 
wise, big producers parlayed price sup- 
port profits into investments in bigger 
and bigger farms that made it increas- 
ingly difficult for the little man to en- 
large his holdings. 

Another fundamental failure has been 
our slowness to convert our farm abun- 
dance into an effective foreign policy in- 
strument in a world overrun with hun- 
gry inhabitants. There is something im- 
moral about the constant deploring of 
farm surpluses while other human 
beings in Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East are yearning for food. Indeed, 
there are h Americans here in the 
United States who ought to be benefiting 
from our surplus food. 

But the lack of family farm con- 
siderations and an imaginative food for 
peace concept have not been the weak- 
nesses that Secretary Benson has sought 
to correct. 


Because of a deepseated prejudice 
against Government intervention in eco- 
nomic life, Secretary Benson set out in 
1953 to dismantle the Federal farm 


away with the entire program by a series 
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re in the farm price support 
eve 

Mr. Benson’s biggest error is the basic 
assumption that he could reduce farm 
production by reducing farm price sup- 
ports. Each time that he has lowered 
farm price supports, production has gone 
up—not down 

The reason is clear. Farmers have 
high, fixed operating costs which can 
only be met by multiplying the volume of 
production times the price. If their 
prices are lowered, they have no recourse 
other than to increase their volume. 
This they have done in the case of every 
commodity following reductions in the 
price support level. Cuts in farm prices, 
combined with acreage cuts and rising 
costs, comprise a three-way pressure on 
farmers to increase the yield per acre as 
much as humanly possible. Scores of 
farmers have told me that Secretary 
Benson’s policy of lower prices, combined 
with reduced acreage allotments, has 
forced the very surplus production it was 
supposed to prevent. Thus, the $2.4 bil- 
lion in Government-held farm surplus of 
1952 has mushroomed to $9.1 since Mr. 
Benson has been handling the program. 

We have already seen that Benson has 
failed equally in his two other objec- 
tives—that of lowering food prices and 
reducing Government costs. During the 
years that Benson has been administer- 
ing our farm program, each time he has 
lowered farm price supports, middlemen 
have simply widened their profit mar- 
gins. Neither farmers nor consumers 
have benefited from lower farm prices. 

Consider, for example, the case of 
bread. During the past 10 years the 
price of a bushel of wheat has declined 
13 percent, but the cost of bread has 
increased 39 percent. 

The record of failure is equally clear 
in the case of Mr. Benson's claim that his 
approach would lower costs of the farm 
program to the taxpayers. His policies, 
including his highly advertised soil bank, 
have been vastly more expensive than 
any previous farm program in our his- 


tory. 

The annual budget of the Department 
of Agriculture, prior to Secretary Ben- 
son, was approximately $1 billion. This 
year’s fiscal budget has reached the as- 
tounding total of $7 billion. 

A news item in the Washington Post of 
June 1, 1959 tells the story as follows: 

A Library of Congress study shows that 
Agriculture Department appropriations from 
1862 to 1981 totaled $2.4 billion. From 1932 
to 1953, expenditures were $25.2 billion. 
Since Benson took over in 1953, net budget 


creased enormously in recent years. 
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The Department of Agriculture sup- 
ported the prices of major storable crops 
for 20 years prior to 1953 and ended that 
20-year period with a net profit of $13 
million. During this same period, even 
with the price support losses on the per- 
ishable commodities included, the Gov- 
ernment cost was only slightiy above $1 
billion. By contrast, Mr. Benson lost 
more than $4 billion during the first 5 
years that he handled the price support 
program, 

Because Mr. Benson has been protect- 
ed by the big metropolitan press and 
friendly commentators, the shocking cost 
to the taxpayers of his policies is not 
generally known. Yet, the record is 
clear. He has lost more than four times 
as much in price support operations in 5 
years as was lost in the 20 previous years 
by Secretaries who believed in the pro- 
gram they were administering and did 
their best to make it work rather than 
trying to prove it would not work. 

Here are some of the other factors in 
the Benson financial record: 

First. Interest charges in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have increased from 
oe million in 1952 to $323 million in 

58. 

Second. Storage and handling charges 
—_ gone from $73 million to $409 mil- 

on, 

Third. Transportation costs for mov- 
ing Government cemmodities have risen 
from $45 million to $178 million. 

Fourth. Administrative expenses for 
Mr. Benson’s office have jumped from $15 
million to $34 million. 

Fifth. County office expenses have 
zoomed from $13 million to $50 million. 

The biggest expense of all in the Ben- 
son years was his highly administered 
soil bank. That program has cost the 
taxpayers $242 billion and has benefited 
only a small minority of our farm fami- 
lies. When Mr. Benson and his sup- 
porters in the Congress told us in 1956 
that the soil bank was the answer to the 
farm problem, I publicly protested this 
false claim. “The soil bank may have 
certain conservation values, but it is a 
poor substitute for a strong price support 
program,” I warned repeatedly during 


- the months this new program was being 


advanced. 

The soil bank was actually promoted 
by Secretary Benson in 1956 as an elec- 
tion-year scheme to get some quick cash 
into the pockets of farmers who had been 
hurt by his policies. The Secretary rec- 
ommended that $1,200 million be paid 
out to farmers just before the 1956 elec- 
tion on the farmer’s promise that he 
would take acreage out of production the 
following year. “I wonder what would 
have been the reaction of the press and 
the Nation if a Democrat had offered any 
such thing just before an election,” ob- 
served Congressman WuitTen, of Missis- 
sippi, chairman of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Appropriations. 

Although the Government has spent 
nearly $2% billion on the soil bank, it 
has had little effect on reducing produc- 
tion. The acreage reserve costing $1% 
billion was junked by Congress this year 
after Mr. Benson publicly admitted his 
plan had not worked. 
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The conservation reserve of the soil 
bank, which remains, has some good 
features, but involves only a small frac- 
tion of the Nation’s 4 million farmers— 
125,000 in 1957-58. It has cost three- 
‘quarters billion dollars to date, and we 
are committed under this program to 
some contracts running 10 or 15 years. 

Here, too, the effect on production has 
been slight. Congressman WHITTEN re- 
ports that his committee investigations 
revealed that “all sorts of nefarious 
schemes were used, in some instances, to 
bilk the Treasury in connection with the 
program. Most of the lands rented had 
little real production history anyway.” 
Chairman WHITTEN concluded, after an 
intense committee study of the soil bank, 
that its chief purpose was “to place in 
the hands of some farmers cash which 
they have lost under the policies of 
Secretary. Benson.” 

Strangely enough, while pouring $2%%4 
billion into the soil bank, Secretary 
Benson has tried to undercut such pro- 
grams as the agricultural conservation 
program in which 1% million farmers 
participate. He has recommended cuts 
in the already small school lunch and 
milk program, has resisted efforts by the 
Congress to expand the use of our farm 
surpluses overseas, and for needy Ameri- 
can families, and has strongly urged 
higher interest rates for our rural elec- 
tric users. 

The more I study Mr. Benson’s record, 
the more convinced I become that he is 
a representative not of the farmers, but 
of the powerful and influential middle- 
men who process, store, transport, and 
handle the farmer’s products. 

I fully recognize that it is not enough 
simply to criticize Secretary Benson’s 
policies. My purpose in doing so is my 
conviction that any improved program 
must begin with a recognition of the 
mistakes that have been made in the 
recent past. I have given a great deal 
of time and thought to the farm problem 
in recent years and have discussed it with 
hundreds of farmers in my home State 
of South Dakota. The suggestions which 
I shall make tomorrow for improving 
our farm economy are offered in humble 
recognition of the fact that no one of us 
has any quick and easy solution to this 
tough national problem. 


Philosophy in American Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


- Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the following article by Dr. George S. 
Reuter, Jr., research director of the 
the American Federation of Teachers. 
and Mrs, Reuter: — 
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PHILOSOPHY Is THE Most IMPORTANT FACTOR 
In AMERICAN EDUCATION 


(By Dr. and Mrs. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 
I. INTRODUCTION 


American education is in need of many 
things, but an adequate consideration of a 
school philosophy for each schoo] district in 
our Nation should have priority over all other 
things. This, in turn, should spell out a 
national philosophy of education that each 
citizen will make a part of himself, because 
he had a part in developing it. 

The Bible. was first to give status to the 
area of philosophy in dealing with indi- 
viduals. More recently the United Nations 
noted the important phase of philosophy by 
calling attention to the fact that “wars begin 
in the minds of the people.” 

American education has always had a diffi- 
cult struggle. Thomas Jefferson wrote in 
1786: “Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against 
ignorance, establish and improve the law 
for educating the common people,” but few 
people had his zeal and understanding of 
a sound educational philosophy. Too often 
the philosophy has been much like that de- 
scribed by Jonathan Swift that “the best 
doctors in the world are Doctor Diet, Doctor 
Quiet, and Doctor Merryman.” 

During the age of Jefferson, people per- 
mitted their philosophies to include roy- 
alty. While royalty should have a part in 
any age, because many regal people have 
made great contributions to all ages, yet 
it is doubtful whether royalty should be a 
basis of our Nation’s philosophy even though 
Louisville, Ky., was nanied as a tribute to 
Louis XVI of France for his services to the 
colonies during the War of the Revolution, 
or the fact that the common law, that is 
so important in our legal history, gives great 
importance to the King. 

Some Americans desired to make George 
Washington a king. Others referred to va- 
rious members of royal households and their 
influence over rulers. One such remark, in 
the latter category, was that DuBarry was 
the last of the left-handed queens of France, 
which gives the historian two considerations 
in the area of philosophy. 

First, the expression “left-handed,” gives 
the idea that “right-handed” is superior. 
In reference to the fact that these women 
were mistresses and not legal wives of rul- 
ers, the point is correct. Also, a married 
couple should always be true to each other, 
as this is a basic part of the Christian phi- 
losophy expressed in the Bible, yet a second 
consideration must be noted. The mistresses 
normally did not possess royal blood and 
seldom became recognized queens. Ann 
Boleyn, of England, was an exception to 
both counts. The fact remains that these 
women did influence the development of the 
philosophy of the nation. 

Second, “left-handed,” or “to the left” has 
developed the idea that these things are in- 
ferior to “right-handed,” or “to the right.” 
This is false, because one extreme is as bad 
as the other. This philosophy is traced to 
the Bible where many believe it is more de- 
sirable “to sit on the right” than to “sit on 
the left.” Jesus. was critical of honored 
places to sit, but the idea has continued. 


Il, THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PUBLIC SCHO@LS 


Horace Mann and others saw the necessity 
of public education. In one way, public edu- 
cation was the answer to the condition ex- 
pressed by Josiah Holland: “Every man who 
can be a first-rate something—as every man 
can be who is a man at all—has no right to 
be a fifth-rate something; for a fifth-rate 
something is no better than a first-rate 
nothing.” 

Those people who favored a philosophy 
that provided for free public education 
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created much controversy. Mann was some- 
what in the same status in his day as Mrs. 
Roosevelt. is in our day. Ambassador Henry 
Cabat Lodge, Jr., recently described this con- 
dition as: “It was once said of Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt that no woman has ever so 
comforted the distressed or so distressed the 
comfortable. Our country has need of 
people who can do both these things.” 

The public schools have developed under 
the philosophy that each system should re- 
fiect its community. Of course, there are 
times when the result will be poor because 
the community is poor. This basic concept 
of refiecting the majority ideas and ideals 
goes through all areas of government, so the 
comment by Dr. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
is basic here. He recently referred to our 
age as the “homogenizing atmosphere of the 
age of Eisenhower,” and if this description 
is correct, the philosophy of the schools will 
refiect this. 

The current weakness of the reflection 
theory in general is the fact that our popu- 
lation is so mobile. This is noted in a re- 
cent study where it was found there are 
more Negroes in New York City than in New 
Orleans; more in Detroit than in Birming- 
ham, Ala.; more in Pittsburgh than in Little 
Rock; more in Chicago than in Atlanta. 
This question thus develops whether the 
future philosophy should include the re- 
flection theory. 

Even if the reflection theory is retained 
conflicts often become bitter and the schools 
may take years in adequately reflecting these 
changes. For example, George Meany, re- 
cently made a statement that reflects a 
school of thought, when he said: “We sup- 
port ‘legislation that will get at the crooks. 
We oppose legislation which will do harm to 
the trade union movement.” Another re- 
fection comes from the statement of the 
Senior Citizen Prayer: “Heavenly Father, 
give us serenity to accept what cannot be 
changed; courage to change what should be 
c ed; and wisdom to know one from the 
other.” 

The public schools will be affected in the 
area of philosophy whether it is Panos D. 
Bardis’ “Eternal Tests,” or William Watson’s 
“The Woman With the Serpent’s Tongue.” 
The “Eternal Tests” is an expression of re- 
taining the status quo philosophy beyond 
@ reasonable time, and is expressed: 


“There was a most clever 
Professor who never 
Prepared a new test, 
Although Dean Don Daly 
Would lecture him daily 
And plead and protest. 


“So three generations 
His examinations 
(Identical all) 
For decades had taken 
Frustrated and shaken, 
At old Froebel Hall. 


“At first the grandparents 
And later the parents 
Were able to pass 
The children, however, 
Despite their endeavor, 
Flunked all tests en masse. 


“Such doom enigmatic 
Resulted from static 
Test questions like this: 
‘Is Leipzig’s Herr Schlendent 
School Superintendent? 
Yes? No?—Do not miss!’ 


“ ‘No!’ answered the classes. 
‘You're wrong, lads and lasses!’ 
The old test key said. 
Yet every class member 
Could this well remember: 
Herr Schiendent was dead.” 
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“The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue,” 
is at the other extreme in philosophy. This 
could be the type of “frustrated old maid 
in the classroom” that may be found in 
many school systems. This concept is com- 
pletely discussed in the humorous chapter, 
“Let’s Spank Old Maid Teachers,” which ap- 
pears in the new book “For Conscience’ 
Sake.” .Watson’s poem: 


“She is not old, she is not young, 
The woman with the serpent’s tongue, 
The haggard cheek, the hungering eye, 
The poisoned words that wildly fly, 
The famished face, the fevered hand— 
Who slights the worthiest in the land, 
Sneers at the just, condemns the brave, 
And blackens goodness in its grave. 
In truthful numbers be she sung, 
The woman with the serpent’s tongue; 
Ambitious from her natal hour. 
And scheming all her life for power; 
With little left of seemly pride; 
With venomed fangs she cannot hide; 
Burnt up within by that strange soul 
She cannot shake or yet control: 
Malignant-lipped, unkind, unsweet; s 
Past all example indiscreet; 
Hectic, and always overstrung— 
The woman with the serpent’s tongue. 
To think that such as she can mar 
Names that among the noblest are. 
That hands like her can touch the strings 
That move who Knows what men and 
things? 
That on her will their fates have hung. 
The woman with the serpent’s tongue.” 


III, SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM AUTHORITIES 


Facts are still important and should have 
a place in American education and life. 
For example, it is well to know that Baron 
Robert Silvercruys recently retired as Am- 
bassador from Belgium to our Nation after 
16 years and that his wife is the former Mrs. 
Brien McMahon of Connecticut. It is also 
proper to cite famous people, as did U.S. 
Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON recently, when 
he said: “One of our most distinguished 
American statesmen once said to me that in 
a long life he had met only three great men. 
They were Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. 
Justice Brandeis of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and Gen. George Catlett 
Marshall—and he said also that General 
Marshall was not the least of the three.” 

We are, however, more concerned about 
statements by authorities that relate to a 
more complete educational philosophy. 
First, we should note three expressions con- 
cerning the status of our Nation in 1970. 

1. Dr. Allan Nevins: “The United States 
will have failed to keep up with urban and 
suburban growth in planning, housing, roads, 
parks, schools, * * * The line between 
countryman and cityman will be 
blurred. * * * The intellectual level will be 
higher but we will lack a superculture.” 

2. Dr. Henry S. Commager: “Atomic power 
will grow vastly for both war and 
peace. * * * The passing of the dominant 
position of the United States and Russia and 
the emergence of other regions, will mean a 
new balance of global power. * * * The 
welfare state is here to stay.” 

8. Dr. Crane Brinton: “The rivalry between 
Russia and the United States will remain as 
before. * * * Intellectuals will still take an 
unrealistic view of nonintéllectuals. * * * 
We shall return to small families, to repres- 
sion of much now considered irrepressible, to 
Victorian decencies.” 

Second, the further interdependency is 
noted. by Mr. Hanson, Dr. Malott, and Dr. 
Gould. 

1, Earl H. Hanson: “The defense value was 
admirably expressed by Admiral Rickover 
when he urged a congressional committee 
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that, if it were necessary to take money from 
the Armed Forces to support the schools so 
that they might function adequately, it 
should go ahead and take that money.” 

2. Dr. Deane W. Malott: (It is) “Fasci- 
nating because there is significant progress 
being made in the Soviet economy; frustrat- 
ing because * * * a dictatorship is a most 
inefficient operation; frightening because of 
40 years and because of their united determi- 
nation for further accomplishments, as com- 
pared with much less apparent purposeful- 
ness of the American people.” 

3. Dr. Samuel B. Gould: “We are entering 
a new age of education * * * of which the 
paramount characteristic is a new serious- 
ness of purpose. Each day there is increased 
realization that the role of education on the 
stage of modern society is more and more 
the central one. The American people, as 
never before, are moving steadily toward the 
full recognition that the quality of today’s 
and tomorrow’s educational process repre- 
sents the basis for hope and for progress. 
Emerging from all the critical comments 
made in recent times and intensified by our 
sense of competition internationally is a deep 
concern for the proper encouragement and 
nurture of our youth.” 


IV, A SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY 


Of the more than 200 school philosophies 
studied in the United States, one of the best 
came from Pinellas County, Clearwater, Fla. 
While it is essential to adapt each school 
philosophy to local conditions, many of the 
principles found in the one from Clearwater, 
Fla., are important throughout the Nation. 
The 1957 edition is as follows: 

“Pinellas County schools have a twofold 
responsibility: to contribute to the growth 
and development of individuals and to im- 
prove and strengthen our democratic so- 
ciety. Our statement of philosophy for our 
school system expresses the hopes and aspira- 
tions of all those who are concerned about or 
who are responsible for our educational pro- 
gram. We feel strongly about the state- 
ments presented here as we believe they are 
based on fundamental truths which must be 
sustained if our country is to survive. 
Though our system of education does not 
completely achieve all these goals, yet they 
serve as a common basis by which to evaluate 
procedures and practices used in any part of 
the system. 

“We believe moral and spiritual values 
should be emphasized at all levels. We feel 
strongly about this because we realize that 
by observance of moral and democratic prin- 
ciples this Nation was built, and only by pre- 
serving and following them can this Nation 
survive. 

“We believe that the school is a social 
institution and as such is an integral part 
of the community. - 

“We believe that we should recognize the 
individual as a growing organism and that 
we should recognize both the differences and 
likenesses of each individual and of the 


group. 

“We believe that all persons who are phy- 
sically and mentally able should continue in 
school until their maximum potentialities 
have been reached or until they have grad- 
uated from the 14th grade. 

“We believe that public schools should 
offer our children and youth desirable expe- 
riences through which each one will have 
the opportunity to achieve physical, intel- 
lectual, social, emotional and _ spiritual 
stability. 

“We believe the public schools should offer 
children and youth opportunities to master 
the basic skills through the various areas of 
subject matter. 

“We believe that the schools should help 
each individual to develop respect for the 
dignity and worth of people regardless of 
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race, religion, nationality, and soclo- 
economic status, and an interest in ang @ 
desire for the welfare of all mankind. 

“We believe that the schools shold be or- 
ganized, administered, and conducted im a 
democratic manner so that those who are 
trained in the schools will learn to live to- 
gether democratically and practice good 
citizenship. 

“We believe that the schools should 
acquaint individuals with vocational oppor- 
tunities, and should develop in them an 
appreciation for all kinds of work. 

“We believe that public instruction should 
include vocational education and opportu- 
nities in vocational and recreational instruc- 
tion to meet the needs and abilities of youth 
and the older members of the community, 

“We believe that the schools should pro- 
vide instruction not only in normal growth 
and development but also in social relations 
and marriage when such instruction is ap- 
propriate to the emotional and intellectual 
maturity of the individuals. 

“We believe that the schools should build 
common backgrounds of tradition and loy- 
alties. 

“We believe that the schools should help 
boys, girls, and their parents develop an 
interest in maintaining good family rela- 
tions. 

“We believe that the schools should give 
instruction in the desirable use of and con- 
tinuous preparation for leisure activities. 

“We believe the range and the use of 
experiences and materials should be suffi- 
cient to help every individual. progressively 
appreciate his community, State, country 
and the world. 

“We believe that the curriculum is a co~ 
ordinated series of experiences, continually 
changing according to the needs of the 
maturing individual and of society. 

“We believe an effective and flexible cur- 
riculum utilizes all community resources, 
both those within the schools and those out- 
side the schools. 

“We believe that understanding the growth 
and development of the individual is basic 
in the preparation for teaching and is 
necessary to the continuous growth of 
teachers. 

“We believe that our Pinellas County 
school system is a functioning part of the 
State, regional and national educational pro- 
gram. 

“We believe that members of our system 
should participate in developing and main- 
taining the standards of the program of 
these groups. 

“We believe that responsibility for our 
public school system is a joint one shared by 
the community, the county, the State, and 
the Nation.” 

Vv. CONCLUSION 


If we are to have an adequate public 
school system in America that will serve the 
needs of all our youth, philosophy must be- 
come the major factor in American educa- 
tion. Once this is established other factors, 
like adequate salaries, well-trained teachers 
in adequate supply, fringe benefits, etc., will 
follow. This is a serious problem for all the 
Nation to face, but success is possible. 


eeennnneenssennene 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGrEessioNaL ReEcorp, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is io- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 








John Tatsey, Well-Known Columnist of 
Montana 
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HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp several of 
the news columns, written by John Tat- 
sey, the widely known and well liked 
columnist, which were published in the 
Glacier (Mont.) Reporter and the Hun- 
gry Horse (Mont.) News, on various 
dates. I know that my colleagues will 
enjoy reading the neighborly accounts 
of the happenings in the vicinity of 
Heart Butte, Mont. 

There being no objection, the news 
columns were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, 
Aug. 16, 1959] 
Heart Burre News 
(By John Tatsey) 

Heart Butte celebration was a good gather- 
ing what few days they had there were 
races of all kinds horses men women and 


~ children. 


There were 2 days of dancing and there 
were visitors from Wolf Point and Cardston. 
they got many gifts and plenty to eat. the 
only bad thing was the weather windy and 


cold. There were some tents that blew. 


down. 

There were five boys that were a little 
off balance and were soon taken care of at 
Heart Butte. Next day were taken to town. 

Stoles Head Carrier went to Browning for 
the Indian Days but no one saw him till 
the last day. he was O.. 

There was some happening on White Tail 
Creek during the celebration when two Joes 
were drinking together and they had to 
cross a foot bridge. The older Joe took the 
lead and the other behind. When in the 
middle of the bridge the one in the back 
struck the other in back of the head and 
knock him in the creek. When old Joe got 
out of the water he was on a fight but the 
lady on the other side had a gallon of gallo 
and cool him off. 

Peter Tatsey has got himself a 1959 Chev 
and is well satisfied with it. 

Patrichia Tatsey has gone to Havre with 
her aunt Doris Eagle Feathers who is at- 
tending summer school there. 

A planning will be taken up by the people 
at Heart Butte for a race meet for labor 
day. 

Sunday was a big day for horse racing. 
horses came from different parts of the 

tri 


; 


ervation, there was a large crowd. 

Police Tatsey was gone on 2a ip 
Themopolis, Wyo., last week end and 
back Tuesday. Had a good trip and saw 
of country but no place like the B 
Reservation. 

Mrs, Shirley Truckman from Kent Wash- 
ington was over for the Indians celebration 
and visited friends and relatives. Her 


te 
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brother Robert took her along the moun- 
tains and saw a band of sheep and one black 
one in the band. She told her brother 
look there is a car driving among them but 
it was only a black sheep. 

Some of the Heart Butte Indians went to 
Arlee to celebrate and play stick game. All 
lost. Fred Marceau did not feel bad over 
his money because when he came home he 
brought a young Flathead girl so he got his 
moneys worth. Lucky boy. 

George G. Kipp took Pete Stabs By Mis- 
take to Great Falls where he got check up 
and feels a lot better. Pete has been down 
for 6 weeks. 

George Tatsey from lower Blacktail was in 
Browning. got some boys from James 
Walters Place. he has them bucking bales 
of alfalfa. They will sweat the gallo out. 

Stoles Headcarrier found Tatsey was gone 
Sunday. guess he really opened up and there 
were others so will start picking up. Boys 
better get out and work for wages or you will 
be at the brick house. 

[From the Hungry Horse (Mont.) News, 
Aug. 14, 1959] 


Lovis Rep Heap, Jr., Loses Socks, SHOES 


(John Tatsey, Indian Service policeman, 
writes Heart Butte news for the Glacier Re- 
porter, Browning newspaper.) 

Louis Red Head, Jr., was picked up at 
East Glacier Monday night and brought to 
Jas H. Walters stop over motel. When he 
appeared before Judge Brown he did not 
have any socks or shoes. 

Last Wednesday the Heart Butte people 
celebrated Father Mallman’s 25th anniver- 
sary. He received donations and gifts. Hope 
he stays another 25 years. 

Stoles was in town Tuesday so there be 
some things about him next week. It takes 
2 or 3 days to hear about him. 

Bernard Red Head and John Head Car- 
rier are working for Jas H. Walters. They 
say Jas is a good pay. 

George Comes at Night went to the Flat- 
head Reservation last Sunday to play stick 
game, He likes to play with some of those 
Plathead women don’t mind what he looses. 

There was a big crowd at the races and a 
lot of folks came from Browning. 

This Sunday, August 9, there is match be- 

tween Carlson and St Goddard horses. 
These ran once before so this is a return 
race, 
Johnnie and Kaye Stopped at Hi-Line 
Lumber got some presto wood that Jas Calf 
Robe bought, they loaded and took off but 
ae delivered the wood. Had a good time 
on 


[From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, Aug. 
20, 1959] 
Heart Butre News 


(By John Tatsey) 

It was a sad day Monday when Mr. Joseph 
Iron Pipe was buried at Heart Butte ceme- 
tery. After the funeral the survivors and 
Family of Iron Pipe were relieved of their 
sorrow by the crowd that attended. County 
Sheriff Jesse Harlan and the Governor Aron- 
son from Helena were pallbearer. It was a 
fine funeral. 

Rufus Good Strike of Cardston was over 
for the funeral of Iron Pipe at Heart Butte. 


Racing on two medicine was not very weil 


- attended, Not many horses. There was one 















































































horse from Starr School that took all races 
and money. There will be racing at Starr 
School next Sunday. 

George Wippert of Heart Butte has found 
@ cook job with a Pack outfit back in the 
mountains for a couple of weeks. Maybe 
that’s why Heart Butte shook Monday night. 

James Eagle Head has moved to Heart 
Butte after living in Browning. Jim is about 
74 years old. Was born around Old Agency. 
When he growed up a young man he took 
up riding bronchos and race horses. In his 
riding days there were not many spurs or 
boots. All he wore was moccasins. He told 
of a time when he rode a bucking horse in 
mid summer and was headed to Heart Butte 
for races when a blizzard storm came up but 
he had on a fur overcoat and the next 
thing came up was a thunder and rain but 
he put his slicker on and the horse was 
broke gentle. He was shook up by the 
bucker that winter and summer was all 
mixed up in his mind. 

Tatsey drove to Pete Stabs By Mistake 
home to see how he was getting along. He 
feels better and able to walk around and 
get up on his own power. 

Stoles has disappeared. Tatsey has not 
seen or hard anything of him but when he 
shows up there will be Plenty news of him. 

Two Short bear stories as told to the re- 
porter at Heart Butte. 

One evening last week Phillip Dog Gun 
came to Mike Swims Under House oh upper 
Big Badger. He left after dark and meet 
three boys on the hill his hands were all 
scratched up and face. He told that a bear 
attacked him at the house and also said he 
fell down and layed still and the bear would 
turn him over. When Mike come home he 
noticed his windows were broke. The win- 
dow was the bear. Little gallo was mixed 
up with the story. 

Pete Stabs told the reporter some one 
came to his house to visit and was telling 
stories when this man told him that Wm. 
R. Crane came home to his hay camp only to 
find his tent taken down and everything 
scattered. Even his cook stove thrown over 
a bank. After that Willie would sit in his 
car and watch while his family would sleep 
in the tent. 

There was a meeting held at the Wippert 
Place Tuesday evening where they decided 
on the Labor day racing. There will be 
the following distances one-fourth, three- 
eighths, one-half miles. There will be re- 
lay races, shirt races and others. The com- 
mittee has money to put out for the Purses. 
This money was left over from the 4th of 
July fund so bring your horses. You will 
get feed and have People selling bottle and 
can pop. Please bring a garbage can. 

Found two black male pups by Joe Run- 
ning Crane. The two pups showed up at 
Joe’s house for breakfast. Joe feed them he 
said they were good blooded dogs and bob 
tail so any sheep man lost any dogs look up 
Joe R. Crane at Heart Butte. Joe ain’t lucky 
enough to find money only dogs. Not like 
the one found money instead of grasshop- 
pers. 

More wind next week. 


[From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, Aug. 27, 
1959] 


Heart Burrs News 
(By John Tatsey) 
Sunday was a nice day and there were & 
lot of People at the church. 
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Louie Jackson has come back from Cards- 
ton, Canada, after spending a few days at 
the Indian celebration and said the People 
the blood indians were doing very good. 

Last Saturday evening Joseph Jackson 
drove to Dupuyer with a Party and he had 
the good luck of getting Picked up for being 
disorderly and spent a week in Conrad. 

The south side race horse men went to 
Starr School and they lost two races and 
won the last two all broke even. 

Races will be at Heart Butte this Sunday 
the 29 of August and also labor day the pro- 
gram will be out in next weeks paper. 

Chas Reevis of two medicine was at Heart 
Butte Tuesday with Louie and James Reevis 
to attend a meeting. 

Walter (Blackie) Wetzel, Geo. G. Kipp 
from the counsel were invited to Heart 
Butte to a meeting by the People. 

Mr. Wetzel made talks on the Payment for 
the School children and on other tribal 
matters. they brought sandwiches and cof- 
fee everyone enjoyed there visit. Some one 
was new. There will be another meeting 
some time soon and hope more counsel 
men come. 

One speaker at the Tuesday meeting said 
the tribal counsel should adopt the Heart 
Butte People into the tribe, this has been a 
lost tribe for long time. 

Wm Running Crane made a talk where he 
said that the big shots that comes in from 
different offices of the government first the 
north side of the reservation adopt and 
give a name. Running Crane said they 
should wait till these men do something 
good.for the tribe because we will need 
help this winter. Heart Butte has a sur- 
plus of chief names. 

Last Monday evening Leo Bull Shoe left 
Browning on his way home when on Duck 
Head Hill he stopped to look at a wheel 
which had already caught fire when Tatsey 
got there the whole car was ablaze. 

Bill James reporter for the Great Falls 
tribune has been promoted to City Editor 
of the Tribune. he did a good write up of 
the Heart Butte news gatherer. 

Young Kickingwoman of Starr School got 
drunk one night started kicking windows 
he did not have a woman to kick. his wife 
took off. 

An old lady came out of the counsel meet- 
ing last week. she said she wanted to get 
out of the room. everyone that came of 
there were really ugly for some reason. 

Mrs. George Wippert of Heart Butte was 
telling of the earth quake what happened 
at her house when it shook the children 
said maybe a horse was rubbing against the 
house. She felt a second one when her big 
Boxer dog was asleep under the bed when 
the dog started scratching under her - bed. 





The Bluebonnet Bowl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr, CASEY. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
short days, the great American collegiate 
a 

Millions of football fans will support 
their favorite teams as they begin the 
long, grueling contest which is climaxed 
by the annual classics, the postseason 
bowl games. 

“ Tam extremely proud and happy that 
Houston, Tex., has added another to the 
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great list of such postseason bowl games, 
one that will rank high with the sports- 
minded in our Nation. 

Scores of civic and business leaders in 
Houston have formed the Greater Hous- 
ton Bowl Association, which will spon- 
sor these annual classics. 

The official flower of our fair State 
was chosen as the name for this great 
contest: the Bluebonnet Bowl. And on 

ecember 19, and on each succeeding 
year, two of the Nation’s outstanding 
college football teams will gather on the 
gridiron of the 70,000-seat Rice Institute 
stadium to play in this great -bowlgame. 
I know that through the years, you will 
hear much of the Bluebonnet Bowl, and 
that it will stand in your mind with such 
favorities as the Cotton Bowl, the Sugar 
Bowl, the Orange and the Rose Bowls. 

I want to invite all of you not only to 
see this great football game, but to take 
the opportuity to share in the warm hos- 
pitality and view the industrial assets 
of this great Queen City of the South. 

While I urge you not to miss this in- 
itial game, I am also happy to tell you 
that CBS television network has com- 
pleted arrangements to telecast the game 
over a nationwide hookup. 

To the great sports-minded and public- 
spirited citizens who formed the Greater 
Houston Bow] Association goes the credit 
for this wonderful achievement. It is 
fitting that the net proceeds of this 
game—and I assure you it will be a sell- 
out—will go to charitable and educa- 
tional purposes within the Greater Hous- 
ton area. 

The formation of the Greater Houston 
Bowl Association, and sponsofship of the 
Bluebonnet Bowl, exemplifies the type of 
public spirit which has made Houston the 
largest, greatest, and most progressive 
city in the South. Residents of our 
area—and I am sure that football fans 
throughout our country—are especially 
grateful to the 99 directors and the of- 
ficers of the association, Elvin M. Smith, 
president; J. K. Butler, executive vice 
president; Charles. Fleetwood, Dan M. 
Moody, and Corbin J. Robertson, vice 
presidents; John B. Holmes, treasurer; 
and A. Frank Smith, Jr., secretary. 





Statement of Walter P. Reuther, President 
of UAW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
August 20, 1959, UAW President Walter 
P. Reuther issued a statement with re- 
gard to the visit of Prime Minister Khru- 
shchev. Mr. President, I think it is 
all to the good if Mr. Khrushchev has 
an opportunity to meet with represent- 
atives of American labor. It may be 
helpful if Mr. Khrushchev is able to 
observe at firsthand the strength of this 


Nation, and certainly a great deal of 
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that strength is represented by Amer- 
ican labor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement issued by Mr. Reuther be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY UAW PRESIDENT WALTER P. 
REUTHER AT THE AFL-CIO. EXECUTIVE 
CouNcIL MEETING AT UNITY Hovusz, Pa., 
Avucust 20, 1959 


There is room for honest disagreement 
between people of good will over the forth- 
coming visit of Mr. Khrushchey. There is no 
disagreement whatsoever about the basic im- 
moral character of communism and the bru- 
tal suppression and denial by the Soviet 
dictatorship of human freedom and the 
democratic rights and values that we as 
free people cherish. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s visit cannot wipe out 
the tragic chapter of the brutal Soviet sup- 
pression of the Hungarian people’s thrust 
for freedom, of the heroic efforts of the 
workers of Posnam and the people of Po- 
land to assert their independence and the 
many other incidents of Soviet aggression 
and inhumanity, for these are indelibly 
etched upon the conscience of the world. 

The purpose of contact with Mr. Khru- 
shchev during his visit to the United States 
upon invitation of President Eisenhower is 
not to honor him, is not to befriend him 
nor to consort socially with him. The pur- 
pose is to enable Mr. Khrushchev to see 
America at firsthand, to meet its leadership 
and its people, to witness our industrial 
progress, our productive power and, most 
important, the sense of spiritual dedication 
to basic human and democratic values which 
give our tremendous resources and technol- 
ogy a deeper meaning and a higher purpose 
than mere materialism. 

No one with a realistic yiew about the 
Soviet dictatorship and the drive of commu- 
nism for world domination remotely believes 
that Mr. Khrushchev’s visit. to the United 
States and Mr. Eisenhower’s visit to the 
Soviet Union will contribute to relaxing 


‘world tension and minimize the possibility 


that current pressure points may trigger rash 
action which could lead to a full-scale nu- 
clear war and the total, destruction of the 
human family. 

Whether or not any tangible results flow 
from the exchange visits of Mr. Eisenhower 
and Mr. Khrushchev, the United States is 
morally obligated to do everything humanly 
possible, without compromising our basic 
principles of human freedom, to relax world 
tension and improve the prospects of world 
peace. To do less would be to play into the 
hands of Soviet Communist propaganda 
which has by hypocrisy tried to camouflage 
the Soviet Union’s aggression with slogans of 
peace while calling América the warmonger. 

Mr. Khrushchev will undoubtedly be im- 
pressed by the industrial might of America 
and the phenomenal productivity of both our 
farms and our factories. This he expects, 
and we should show him what he expects to 
find. What is more important, however, is — 
that we demonstrate that America as & free 
society respects and encourages differences 
between labor and management and between 
other groups, unlike a totalitarian society 
which achieves unity by absolute and rigid 
conformity. We must show him that we 
achieve a stronger, more indestructible unity 
in diversity. While American labor might 
disagree with American industry, Mr. Khru- 
shchev must have the opportunity to see and 
hear that all Americans, regardless of eco- 
nomics or politics, are ‘united in common 
dedication to the defense of our system of 
freedom and are unalterably opposed to and 
will resist with all our energy the efforts of 
the Soviet Union at world domination. 
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During his visit Mr. Khrushchev. ought to 
have contact with every segment of Ameri- 
can life. Since Soviet dogma and propa- 
ganda are essentially built around the myth 
that communism is the liberator of the work- 
ing Class, it is essential that American trade 
union leaders, who represent millions of the 
working people of America, ought to have 
the opportunity. of telling Mr. Khrushchev 
straight from the shoulder that the workers 
of America through their trade union move- 
ment, are irrevocably committed to the cause 
of human freedom and no amount of Com- 
munist propaganda will succeed in deluding 
or diverting us from our total dedication to 
our system of human freedom and our firm 
opposition to communism. Noone in Amer- 
ica has better credentials to do this essential 
job than do American trade union leaders, 
and if they fail because of an attitude of 
isolation, they do America and the cause of 
human freedom a great disservice. 





Conference Report on Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 

- propose to discuss in detail the provisions 

of the conference report, a few brief 

comments on several sections of the bill 

might be helpful in clarifying legislative 
intent. 

Section 101(a) (4) of the bill of rights 
is designed to protect the right of a 
union member to resort to courts and 
administrative agencies. The proviso 
which limits exhaustion of internal rem- 


edies is not intended to impose restric-- 


tions on a union member which do not 
otherwise exist, but rather to place a 
maximum on the length of time which 
may be required to exhaust such reme- 
dies. In other words, existing decisions 
which require, or do not require, ex- 
haustion of such remedies are not to be 
affected except as a time limit of 4 
months is superimposed. Also, by use 
of the phrase “reasonable hearing pro- 
cedures” in the proviso, it should be clear 
that no obligation is imposed to exhaust 
procedures where it would obviously be 
futile or would place an undue burden 
on the union member. 


Furthermore, the proviso was not in- 


tended to limit in any way the right of a 
union member under the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947, as amended, 
to file unfair labor practice charges 
against a union, or the right of the 
NLRB to entertain such charges, even 
cae a 4-month period may not have 

The last proviso in section 101(a) (4) 
was added to make sure that_ interested 
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tended restrictions upon employers in 
their relationship with their employees. 
For example, the language does not pre- 
vent, and there is no intent to preclude, 
an employer from encouraging his em- 
ployees to write or otherwise communi- 
cate with their Congressman or legis- 
lators concerning legislation. 

Section 201(d) repeals the reporting 
and non-Communist affidavit filing obli- 
gations of section 9 (f), (g), and (h) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. This provision 
will become effective upon enactment of 
the bill. However, the repeal of these 
sections does not have a retroactive ef- 
fect and is not intended to excuse any 
previous failure to comply therewith. 

Section 701(b) authorizes the National 
Labor Relations Board to delegate to its 
regional directors certain powers under 
section 9 pertaining to representation 
elections. Two safeguards are included 
to make certain that regional directors 
precisely follow Board rules and policy 
regarding representation cases. These 
are, first, the explicitly.stated right of 
the Board to review any action of a di- 
rector delegated to him under the sec- 
tion; and second, the permissive nature 
of the delegation. The latter would al- 
low the Board to withdraw the delega- 
tion from a director who refused or failed 
to follow Board policy in such matters. 
It should be emphasized that the section 
relates only to representation matters 
and is not intended in any way to alter 
the present supervisory authority of the 
General Counsel over regional directors 
and their staffs. 

Section 702 relaxes the present ban on 
voting by economic strikers in represen- 
tation elections. Two limitations are 
imposed: First, economic strikers are not 
to be eligible to vote after 12 months 
from the commencement of the strike; 
and second, they shall be eligible prior 
to that time only in accordance with 
regulations established by the Board con- 
sistent with the purposes of the act. In 
other words, a maximum length of time 
is established but the Board may limit 
the right by regulations consistent with 
the purposes of the act. 

Section 704(c) is an amendment to the 
Taft-Hartley Act dealing with organiza- 
tional and recognition picketing. It 
bans such picketing in three instances: 

First,where the employer has lawfully 
recognized another labor organization 
and an election under section 9(c) is 
barred. 


Second, where a valid representation 
election under section 9(c) has been con- 
ducted within the preceding 12 months. 


Any valid election is sufficient; the pick- 


eting union need not have been on the 
ballot. Otherwise, this subsection could 
easily be avoided through picketing by 
different locals of the same international 
union. 

Third, where picketing has been con- 
lucted beyond a reasonable time (not 
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The second proviso to the subsection 
makes an exception of picketing or other 
publicity directed to consumers which is 
for limited purposes and which does not 
have the effect of inducing employees of 
others to refuse to cross the picket line 
to make pickups and deliveries and to 
perform services. Any type of publicity, 
including picketing, which has this effect 
is not protected by the proviso. The 
proviso pertains to subsection (c) only 
and therefore consumer appeals for or- 
ganizational or recognition purposes are 
banned after an election. 





Moore County News, of Dames, Tex., 
Remembers Labor’s Services in a 
Prosperous Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Labor Day is an annual holiday set aside 
to honor the working men and women 
who make up the vast majority of our 
population. Last Monday, September 7, 
was the 1959 official Labor Day holiday. 

Those honored are the people who 
make machine wheels turn, provide 
food and needed services, and perform 
thousands of other necessary tasks each 
day. These people are honored on Labor 
Day, but I feel they and the vital serv- 
ices thye render to our Nation should 
be.remembered the year round. 

The meaning of labor to one com- 
munity is discussed in an editorial in the 
Moore County News, published at 
Dumas, Tex. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

The unique thing about the editorial 
is that it appeared in a newspaper which 
is published in a primarily rural county; 
and the day before this editorial was 
published, the newspaper praised labor 
for what it has done to raise our stand- 
ard of living—a rather unique action 
insofar as that part of the country is 
concerned. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Moore County News (Dumas, 

Tex.), Sept. 6, 1959] 
Labor: WHAT’s In Ir ror Us 

Probably the most unobserved holiday in 
Moore County’s lineup of annual special days 
will be checked off the calendar tomorrow 
with little or no recognition of its purpose. 

To most of us, Labor Day means that extra 
long weekend, closing of swimming pools, 
racetracks, picnics, and a mad scramble on 
danger-infested highways to get in that last 
outing before settling down to the serious 
business of routine fall chores. 

True, this national holiday was designed 
a day of relaxation, recreation and family 
, in recognition of the millions of work- 


people of land. 

But, like many holidays, few of us see past 
dogs and watermelons and we fall 
over the occasion as it was intended. 
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If any county, anywhere, can be grateful 
for its labor and working status it is Moore 
County, for beneath our very noses is found 
the very essence of individual and commu- 
re prosperity, the product of industry and 

Last official estimates show that more than 
4,800 families make their homes here. They 
are good homes, provided by an average per 
family income of $6,488 yearly, about twice 
the national average, and one of the highest 
in the State of Texas. This figure has been 
nearly doubled since 1949, when our average 
per family income was $3,877 annually. 

Certainly we cannot ignore the impact of 
industry, and its vast role in Moore County's 
economy. Nor can we merely toss aside the 
fact that the major bulk of our income 
comes from industry and its hundreds upon 
hundreds of laboring residents. 

Important as they are to our area, agricul- 
tural assets have to take a second seat, for 
our Official farm population is estimated at 
slightly more than 5 percent. It takes little 
imagination to realize:that the remainder of 
our population is either directly dependent 
upon industry, or that they depend on the 
wage earners’ income for their own living. 

Industry has brought jobs to Moore 
County. Jobs have meant a high standard 
of living for the worker here, and, in turn, 
have meant a business community through 
which wages are circulated over and over. 

The end result reveals little poverty in- 
deed, but instead, we enjoy an excellent bal- 
ance of income among our people. 

We can praise the fact that Moore County 
is the largest producer of natural gas, with 
more than 1,000 active wells, or that we have 
become the Nation’s greatést origin of inter- 
state gas transmission through a huge net- 
work of pipelines, or that Moore County pro- 
duces more than two-thirds of the free 
world’s helium. 

But the true praise for economic conquest 
in Moore County must be handled to the only 
source for these developments we have, our 
people. 

It is to those who earn their living by 
applying their energies in labor that we 
salute on this Labor Day, 1959. 





Congress Should Keep Control Over For- 
eign Aid Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Réc- 
orp, Z include the following editorial: 
Concress SHovtp Keep ConrTrot Over For- 

EIGN-AID SPENDING 


Foreign aid started in 1946 as an emer- 
gency measure to enable the devastated na- 
tions to repair their war damage, put their 
economies together again and resume normal 
peacetime operations. Most of the countries 
which received our aid have got back on 
their feet. Some of them are our toughest 
competitors in international trade. 

Sp far, so good. But the advocates of and 
bureaucratic dependents on foreign aid have 

@ new switch. Foreign aid has 
forgotten about war damage; we are now 
supposed to develop the “undeveloped.” We 
are now in the midst of a propaganda drive 
t embalm this new type of foreign aid as 
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@ permanent policy, with Uncle Sam putting 
the required amount into the kitty and leav- 
ing its distribution to United Nations agen- 
cies. Whether the idea is touted as an Inter- 
national Development Authority, or the Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund for Eeconomic De- 
velopment—SUNFED—the nut of the pro- 
posal is always the same—take foreign aid 
away from Congress, which knows nothing 
about it, and hand the money over to the 
U.N., which knows all about the problem. 

Curiously enough, this plan is often ad- 
vanced as an anti-Soviet program, despite 
the fact that the Soviet Union is a member 
of the United Nations and despite the even 
more important fact that the newly ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Economic and Social 
Council of the U.N., which will have general 
supervision over the distribution of aid 
through United Nations agencies, is Dr. 
Wladyslaw R. Malinowski, representing the 
Polish Communist Government. 

To support this extraordinary proposal, 
some bizarre arguments have been advanced. 
One of these is given an airing in a little 
book by Cmdr. Sir Robert G. A. Jackson 
called ‘“‘The Case for an International Devel- 
opment Authority” (Syracuse University 
Press). In an introduction to this book, 
Harlan Cleveland, who is dean of the Max- 
well Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs at Syracuse, writes, “The same 
American who would get nowhere operating 
out of an embassy is able to become a trusted 
adviser in a newly developing country if he 
represents an agency of the United Nations.” 
In short, they won’t take our money unless 
routed through the U.N. 

Commander Jackson, who thinks the career 
of UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation. Administration) could be a 
model for the agency given the job of pass- 
ling out development aid, estimates that $25 
billion would do for a starter. This sounds 
like a lot of money, but it always amazes the 
commander that “our governments are so 
ready to face the vast financial requirements 
of a fantastic defensive effort and yet fail 
to realize that positive economic policies 
which could secure peace in great areas can- 
not be purchased at bargain rates.” He's tell- 
ing us. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
recently approved a proposal to put $1 billion 
a year out of our total foreign aid contribu- 
tion into a Development Loan Fund which 
would be distributed without fear of con- 
gressional scrutiny. Thus, according to Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia, “expendi- 
ture control through the appropriation pro- 
cess is bypassed.” This fund would not be 
administered by U.N. agencies, and it is 
doubtful if Congress even under present 
auspices, would sanction such an arrange- 
ment. However, the loan fund idea is a step 
toward the exclusion of Congress from con- 
sideration of foreign aid. 

Despite the disposition of many Senators 
to delegate this problem to the bureaucrats, 
it is the bureaucrats, not Congress, who have 
made these foreign aid messes—in Iran, in 
Laos, and in a dozen other areas. The efforts 
of congressional committees to weed out in- 
competence and extravagance have had little 
influence, Pressure for more foreign aid con- 
tinues as if nothing had happened. 

So far Congress has managed to evade pro- 
posals like SUNFED and other devices for 
permitting United Nations agencies to take 
charge cf ourmoney. However, the Morroney 
resolution, passed last year, calls for the 
thorough exploration of the establishment 
of an International Development Associa- 
tion, as an affiliate of the International Bank 

for Reconstruction and Development. From 
this distance the scheme sounds like some- 
thing that does need some cold, skeptical 
exploration. : 
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Facts Prove Farm Myths Are False 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the Nation still faces a serious, 
unresolved economic problem in agri- 
culture. 

Today, the costs of operating the 
American farm are still disproportion- 
ately high in relation to the prices re- 
ceived for farm commodities. Despite 
substantial costs of the national farm 
program, the economic plight of the 
farmer has not been resolved; nor have 
we succeeded in substantially reducing 
surpluses. 

Consequently, it is important that a 
realistic effort be made to overhaul the 
admixture of Democratic-Republican 
planks in the farm program to see what 
can, and should, be done. to effectively 
improve the situation. 

Over the years, there have,,-unfor- 
tunately, developed some distorted view- 
points about the economic status, stand- 
ards of living, amount of Federal assist- 
ance, and other factors in the farm pic- 
ture. 

Recently, the agricultural committee 
of the National Planning Association is- 
sued a report exploding a number of 
the false myths about life on the Amer- 
ican farm. 

Recognizing the need for providing, 
the public with a true picture of the 
agriculture situation—as well as to pro- 
mote farm-city understanding—I ask 
unanimous consent to have excerpts 
from the report by National Planning 
Association, published recently in the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Sept. 5, 1959] 

Facts Prove FarM MyTus ARE Fatse—SOME 
PEOPLE Have DISTORTED VIEW OF FARM 
Scene Topay, Says NATIONAL PLANNING As- 
SOCIATION 

(By Donald R.. Murphy) 


Did you ever have a city friend tell you, 
“Farm price supports are raising food prices 
for me?” 

Or did a visiting relative from the city 
ever say, “Don’t worry about your surpluses. 
Lots more babies. They'll eat up the sur- 
plus.” i 

The agriculture committee of the National 
Planning Association bumped up against the 
same problem and decided to get out a report 
on myths about farming. This report says: 

“It is hard for a city resident to pay much 
attention to the farm situation. Even 
though he is fed, clothed, and sheltered by 
resources from areas he never sees, he sel- 
dom wonders how this happens. 

“Yet he is called upon to help other citi- 
zens discuss farm and settle national farm 
policies. He is handicapped by lack of in- 
terest and lack of information. He is also” 
handicapped by myths about farming.” 
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Here are some of the myths and a sum-~ 
mary of NPA’s comment: 

1. “If farmers were as efficient as city 
workers, they wouldn’t be in trouble.” 

Official figures show output per man-hour 
in agriculture in 1957 was 83.4 percent more 
than in 1947. Output per man-hour in man- 
ne was 41.9 percent more than in 
1947, 

2. “Farm price supports are causing the 
increase in the cost of living.” 

Prices received by farmers actually drop- 
ped from 1955 to 1958 while the cost of food 
went up. So farm prices couldn’t Nave 
caused the rise. 

3. “Farm surpluses will be gobbled up by 
increasing population.” 

Actually farm output is keeping a step 
ahead of population growth. In 1958, farm 
output was 97 percent. higher than in 1910— 
14. U.S. population was 87 percent higher 
than in 1910-14. Many estimates indicate 
that this tendency is likely to continue 
through 1975 at least. 

4. “The ordinary Iowa farmer * * * has a 
minimum of two cars and they are usually 
eee Buicks or Oldsmobiles or Cadil- 
acs.’’ 

This statement, in various forms, shows 
up constantly from people who overestimate 
farm income. Latest estimate shows the fol- 
lowing ownership among Iowa farmers of the 
three makes of cars listed above: 
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5. “Federal taxpayer now hands “out to 
farmers an annual gift equal to half the 
farmers’ income.” 

This myth refers to the total appropria- 
tion for agriculture. This total covers loans, 
which will be repaid; it covers consumer 
services, like meat inspection, U.S. Forest 
Service; it covers expenditures for school 
lunch food. 

Payments to farmers from Government are 
much smaller than the total appropriations. 

6. “Farmers don’t need much cash. They 
raise most of their own food.” 


Farmers pay 31 percent of their faniily - 


living budget for food. Production ex- 
penses—machinery, fertilizer, seed, feed, 
etc—amount to around 65 percent of a 
farmer’s gross income. 

7. “Farmers are getting along fine. There 
is no sense in giving them any help from 
Government.” 

Most people forget that farm operating ex- 
~- penses are rising steadily, while farm receipts 
jump up and down. Per capita income from 
farming is about one-third of per capita 
income to nonfarmers. 

8. “Farm subsidy programs are keeping 
people on farms who ought to be getting 
out of farming and into city jobs.” 

National Planning Association quotes cen- 
sus figures to show that the big drop in farm 
population actually came during the period 
of big farm programs. People have been 
leaving agriculture lately at an unprece- 
dented rate. 

9. “The way to solve the farm problem 
is to reduce or remove support prices. Then 
farmers will reduce production and the sur- 
pluses will vanish.” 

Actually farm output has kept rising 
steadily, both in years when farm prices are 
falling and in years when farm prices were 
rising. National Planning Association might 
have called attention to the 1959 corn crop 
as an example, 

10. “Put high supports—90 percent of 
parity or better—on farm products and we 
farmers will be all right.” 

This is a farm myth, rather than a city 


of production, are likely to result in pro- 
duction of surpluses and more farm trouble, 
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. 11. “Farmers have an advantage over non- 
farm people, because of Government aid to 
agriculture.” 

Per capita income from farming is about 
one-third of nonfarm income. And one au- 
thority says, “Farm operator families on the 
2,218,000 commercial (high production) 
farms received an average income of $5,415 
in 1956, while all nonfarm families, includ- 
ing those living on skid row and public re- 
lief, received an average income of $6,900.” 

These are brief summaries of what the 
agriculture committee of the National Plan- 
ning Association says in much more detail 
in its report. 

Wisconsin members of the agriculture 
committee. of National Planning Association 
are: Orval L. Erikson, Dane County, and 
Ralph S. Yohe, Wisconsin agriculturist. 

Any reader who wants the full text of this 
report can send 30 cents to National Plan- 
ning Association, 1606 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 





Import-Export Trade Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
August 17 issue of the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald contained a news 
story on imports and exports that merits 
the diligent attention of every Member 
of Congress. I therefore ask that it be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Aug. 17, 1959] 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE IMPORTS 
OF EuRoPre Goops Soar 
(By Harry W. Frantz) 

U.S. imports from Europe in the first half 
of 1959 were sharply higher than in the same 
period of 1958, while exports declined. Asa 
result, the international merchandise trade 
balance turned favorable to Europe. 

The United Kingdom ranked first and 
West Germany second in both the imports 
and exports of thé United States. 

According to unpublished Commerce De- 
partment statistics obtained by United Press 
International, U.S. imports from Europe in 
January-June 1959 were valued at $2,192,- 
813,000 compared -with $1,544,119,000 in the 
same period of 1958. 

U.S. exports to Europe in January-June 
1959 were valued at $2,075,214,000 compared 
pee $2,293,258,000 in the same period of 

The Department classifies “Europe” as 
comprising continental countries including 
the Communist bloc, and also the United 
Kingdom, Ireland, and Iceland. 


Mr. Speaker, here is another chapter 
in the accounting on an international 
trade program that subordinates the 
welfare of American industry and labor 
to the market desires of nations special- 
izing in low wage scales. For years sup- 
porters of this program have defended 
their with charts and tables 
aimed at convincing Congress that a 
favorable dollar balance was proof 
enough of the advisability of their 
scheme. They chose to ignore the fact 
that U.S. foreign handouts and other 
gratujties provided buying power for 
much of the business enjoyed by the Na- 
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tion’s exporting industries. They con- 
tended that the thousands of workers 
shoved out of jobs by products entering 
our shores from abroad had to accept 
this fate as a contribution to the overall 
benefits of free exchange of goods. 

Now even this argument has been dis- 
sipated. Despite all the billions of dol- 
lars that continue to pour out of the 
U.S. Treasury to foreign indigents, we 
are buying more than we are Selling in 
European trade. Last year America’s 
gold deficit amounted to $2.3 billion, and 
the unfavorable trend is continuing. 
Meanwhile the invasion. of our markets 
threatens an ever-increasing number of 
jobs in this country. 

One of the most vicious consequences 
of the current foreign trade program is 
that more and more American capital is 
being shipped abroad to build plants 
that will provide further competition in 
domestic markets. Unable to compete 
with products of cheap foreign labor, 
American manufacturers are investing 
overseas for the purpose of, first, cap- 
turing foreign markets that would nor- 
mally be supplied, at least in part, by 
U.S. exports, and second, taking advan- 
tage of America’s easy entry to crowd 
out the production of this country’s la- 
bor force. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the eco- 
nomic difficulties that are responsible 
for so many surplus labor areas in this 
country are never going to be solved by 
taking mills and factories out of the 
United States and setting them up in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America. 
The distressed areas of Pennsylvania 
could quickly become prosperous regions 
if only a small percentage of the capital 
going overseas were invested in our 
State. Under present conditions, many 
of our communities are unable to meet 
obligations because families without in- 
comes cannot pay taxes or make normal 
voluntary contributions to civic activi- 
ties. The loss is also felt at the State 
and national levels. 

For a decade the State of Pennsylvania 
has been plagued with considerable un- 
eniployment occasioned by foreign com- 
petition. One coal mine after another 
has closed because foreign residual oil 
was allowed to flow into east coast fuel 
markets without respect to its impact 
on the domestic economy. The President 
wisely placed a limit on residual oil im- 
ports, when it became evident that the 
national defense structure was being 
eroded. But Congress is going to have to 
meet the issue of econonmiic damage 
caused by imports, and I hope that the 
shocking data on the developing unfav- 
orable picture on imports and exports 
will stimulate action in this regard. 

While I am not unmindful of the other 
States whose working men have been de- 
prived of jobs because of the surging 
volumes of imports deluging our markets, 
Pennsylvania has without doubt been a 
principal victim. We have lost heavily 
to foreign glassware, pottery and ceram- 
ics, clothing, machine tools, turbines and 
generators, and many other products. 
Now steel—another of our major indus- 
tries—is threatened. Steel Facts for Au- 
gust reports that foreign competition has 
been more intense this year than ever 
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before. For the first 5 months of 1959, 
the United States imported 1,501,792 net 
tons of steel as compared to an export 
total of only 850,747 net tons. Steel mill 
product exports are also pointing down- 
ward, and of course we lose in our domes- 
tic markets every time a foreign car or 
other steel product enters the country. 
Our disadvantage extends to barbed 
wire, nails, reinforcing bars, and other 
items. 

Recently the Sporting Arms and Am- 
munition Manufacturers’ Institute filed 
a petition with/the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization for relief from im- 
ports of surplus military firearms. The 
premise for this petition is that the 
American firearms industry is vital to 
national defense, a position which can 
hardly be contested. The fact remains, 
however, that defense considerations 
alone should not dictate the Nation’s 
foreign trade policies. Congress has a 
responsibility to all citizens regardless 
of whether they belong to so-called de- 
fense industries. To permit unnecessary 
deterioration of domestic industry con- 
stitutes grave dereliction of duty on the 
part of Congress, which is going to have 
to face up to its responsibility on the for- 
eign trade fiasco if economic catastrophe 
is to be averted. 

There is an important lesson in the 
latest import-export data. It should be 
studied conscientiously in the coming 
months with a view to taking corrective 
action when the next session convenes in 
January. I personally would prefer to 
withhold adjournment until legislation is 
enacted to protect domestic industry and 
labor, and to discourage further exodus 
of industry to foreign fields, yet I am 
practical enough to realize that—for the 
time being—our only hope of relief is 
through the national defense amend- 
ment to the Trade Agreements Act. If 
import-export statistics continue to fol- 
low the pattern established through the 
first 6 months of this year, then surely 
the opposition to a sane foreign trade 
program will admit to the folly and fu- 
tility of its position. In any case, Con- 
gress has a moral and constitutional ob- 
ligation to stop this cruel and needless 
exportation of American jobs. 





Marymount-on-the-Potomac Expansion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
dean of women, Mother M. Eymard, 
R.8.H.M., of Marymount College, Arling- 
ton, Va., has written an article entitled 

t-on-the-Potomac Expan- 
sion.” The article, which outlines the 
basic philosophy and noble vision of the 


brough by my 
friend, the Reverend Father Joseph F. 


Thorning, D.D., Ph. D, professor of Latin 
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American history and culture at Mary- 
mount. 

It is noteworthy that Marymount-on- 
the-Hudson, Tarrytown, N.Y., was the 
mother institution for Marymount-on- 
the-Potomac. Moreover, Marymount- 
on-the-Hudson, a world-renowned edu- 
cational center, continues to serve as 
provincial house for the Institute of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary, 
not only for Marymount-on-the-Po- 
tomac, but also for the International 
schools in London, Paris, Rome, and 
Barcelona. The Very Reverend Mother 
M. Gerard, R.S.H.M., superior general, 
resides in Tarrytown, N.Y. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter I have referred to be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

MARYMOUNT-ON-THE-POTOMAC EXPANSION 


(By Mother M. Eymard, RS.H.M., 
dean of women) 


In an age which has been alerted to the 
importance afd far-reaching influence of 
education, it is encouraging to note the 
growth and development of America’s educa- 
tional system, the awareness of her young 
people of the advantages of education, and 
the willingness of her citizens to promote 
educational enterprise on all levels. 

For the past few years educators have noted 
with both satisfaction and apprehension the 
ever-increasing enrollment figures in their 
institutions. Long-established colleges and 
universities have undertaken expansion pro- 
grams to meet the need, and new institu- 
tions have sprung up in amazing numbers. 
And the picture for the future shows that 
such growth and development will have to 
continue for the next few years with even 
more vigor if it is to meet the needs of those 
who will be ready for higher education in 
the immediate future. 

In line with the expansion of educational 
facilities operating on a nationwide level, the 
District of Columbia and environs can boast 
of its educational accomplishments. Its 
schools and colleges and universities have 
played a magnificent role in the past and are 
making every effort to provide for the future. 
The history of one of its colleges illustrates 
the foresight and planning characteristic of 
our American educational system. 

Marymount Junior College, or Marymount- 
on-the-Potomac, as it is popularly known, is 
a “2-year liberal arts college for women 
founded in 1950. It has enjoyed a phe- 
nomenal growth for a small private school 
and has contributed to the community 
through the scholarship and social services 
of its faculty, student body, and alumnae. 


Marymount Junior College began in 1950 
with a pioneer class of 13. Its enrollment 
this fall totals 245, and this is capacity. The 
number of applications to the college so far 
exceeds the number who may be accom- 
modated, that Marymount is this year begin- 
ning extended construction. Ground will be 
broken early in the fall for a recreation 
center which will serve the needs of present 
students and enable the college to provide 
for more students/in the future. New dormi- 
tory and dining hall facilities are being 
planned and work should begin’ on these 
within 2 years. The pioneer class of 1950 
would not recognize many of the beautiful 
buildings erected on the campus since they 
attended classes in the graceful colonial ad- 
ministration building, but they would find 
at Marymount the same spirit of dedicated 
service, the same ideals and traditions, the 
same adherence to lofty aims and objectives 
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which characterized their alma mater from 
the beginning. 

Marymount is one of a number of schools 
and colleges conducted by the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart of Mary in this country 
and abroad. This religious institute was 
founded in southern France a little over 100 
years ago for the purpose of educating young 
women to take their rightful places in 
society by a training which would embrace 
the spiritual, intellectual, moral, and social 
aspects of the individual. The education 
offered at Marymount schools has always 
been based on this harmonious development 
of the whole personality, and this has been 
effected through an integrated program of 
religious, intellectual, physical, and social 
activity. 

The first Marymount in America was 
opened in 1908 at Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. Marymount, Tarrytown, is now the 
provincial house for the institute in this 
country and coordinates branch houses from 
the east to the west coast, as well as founda- 
tions which have been made by the Ameri- 
can province in mission territories such as 
Africa. 

A special feature of Marymount’s educa- 
tional offerings is the Junior year abroad. 
Recognizing the tremendous advantages of 
a year of foreign study, Marymount operates 
international schools abroad where Ameri- 
can students may study for the junior year 
in college, returning to the United States 
for their final year at Marymount College, 
Tarrytown: International schools are con- 
ducted in Rome, Paris, London, and Barce- 
lona. Many of the students who attend 
2 years at the junior college in Arlington 
take advantage of this foreign-study plan 
and continue their education. 

The location of Marymount Junior College, 
just 20 minutes from the Nation’s Capitol, 
offers its students all the unique benefits 
of the cultural, historical and social high- 
lights of Washington, D.C. The students 
visit the Capitol, the White House, the Su- 
preme Court, the National Gallery, and 
various Embassies, Government agencies and 
other places of interest. In addition, promi- 
nent persons come for lectures and recep- 
tions at the college, and help the students 
to interpret world events and the implica- 
tions of the contemporary scene. As a more 
intelligent participation in government is 
a desired result of education, Marymount 
Junior College has a distinct advantage in 
being able to acquaint her students per- 
sonally with the persons and places involved 
in America’s executive, legislative and judi- 
cial branches of Government. 

Marymount’s curriculum has been ex- 
panded and strengthened to meet the de- 
mands placed on women by contemporary 
society. Besides the purely liberal arts train- 
ing which forms the core of its curriculum 
and gives the individual an appreciation of 
the cultural achievements and insights of 
previous ages, it offers specific training to 
equip its graduates to enter a number of 
careers and professions or to continue their 
college work towards a degree. Recognizing 
that women have a responsible part to play 
in family, social, and civic life, Marymount 
trains young women to utilize their oppor- 
tunities and advantages to help restore and 
maintain peace and security in their own 
family circle, in their communities, and, by 
means of their influence, in the world at 
large. An awareness of world issues and the 
forces which shape them is necessary, and 
classroom instruction is supplemented by 
informal discussion, contact with the per- 
sonalities who help to shape our. history, 
and firsthand experience whenever 
Courses such as world politics, American 
government, current social problems, Latin 
American history, community organiza- 
tion, juvenile delinquency, equip the stu- 
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dent to face the society in which she moves 
competently and constructively. Courses in 
marriage and the family, child psychology, 
integrated principles, practices and methods 
of education, enable her to prepare for her 
future role as wife and mother, with a vital 
interest in the schools, playgrounds, and 
civic regulations of her community. Courses 
in theology and philosophy enable her to 
base her life and conduct on sound, eternal 
principles, and give her a guide for action. 
Finally, courses in merchandising, in busi- 
ness training, in medical-secretarial and pre- 
proéessional work equip her to attain eco- 
nomic security in a highly technical and 
specialized age. 

And now, Marymount in planning to offer 
this program to an even greater number of 
students. As enroliment figures rise, the 
administration of the junior college is un- 
dertaking an expansion program to accomo- 
date more students and serve them more 
effectively. The new student center will in- 
clude an olympic-size pool, bowling alleys, 
auditorium and modern, fully equipped 
stage, two full sized basketball courts, 
lounges, snack-bar, student offices and meet- 
ing rooms. This will contribute much to the 
recreational facilities of the college which 
now include an auditorium-gym, tennis 
courts, hockey field, outdoor stage, student 
lounge and patio. The number of resident 
students who can be accommodated will be 
augmented by the construction of a new 
dormitory and dining hall early in 1960. It 
is expected that the number of students from 
the area who attend the college will in- 
crease in the years ahead, as e number 
has increased steadily each year. These stu- 
dents will enjoy all the advantages of the 
existing college facilities for study and rec- 
reation as well as the new ones but they will 
live at home with their families. They will 
receive the same personalized guidance serv- 
ice through an assigned faculty adviser, the 
college chaplain, resident nurse, consultant 
doctor and psychologist according to their 
individual needs and specific problems. A 
thorough testing program is designed to help 
the student discover her interests and apti- 
tudes so that she may plan her college career 
in the light of her ultimate vocational 
choices. A placement bureau operates to 
help the student find a position after gradu- 
ation, and the alumnae association serves to 
keep graduates in touch with each other and 
with their college. For Marymount operates 
as more than a school. It is a home, and 
each student becomes a part of the Mary- 
mount family. The family has been growing 
for over 100 years now, and Marymount-on- 
the-Potomac, one of the latest branches, 
holds great promise for the future. It gives 
evidence of being a strong and permanent 
branch, one which will continue to provide 
' the very best in education to the Washing- 
ton-Arlington area and to the representatives 
of each State in the Union who make up its 
student body. 





The Future of National Sovereignty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 
Mr.-McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 


cer M. Beresford, special counsel, Com~ 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, U.S. 
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House of Representatives, at the 10th 
annual meeting of the International As- 
tronautical Federation held in London, 
England on September 4, 1959. 
Discussions of space law have tradi- 
tionally dealt with national sovereignty 
and the altitude to which it should ex- 
tend. Last year, however, in the “Sur- 
vey of Space Law,” the Select Commit- 
tee on Astronautics and Space Explora- 
tion proposed that the question of na- 
tional sovereignty in outer space might 
be bypassed, in the interest of an early 


_and suitable international agreement on 


the peaceful uses of outer space. The 
present address explores some of the 
legal, and practical considerations in- 
volved, and suggests alternatives to na- 
tional sovereignty as a basis for the 
international legal control of outer 
space. 

The address follows: 

THe FuTurE Or NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


(Remarks of Spencer M. Beresford, special 
counsel, Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, House of Representatives, U.S. 
Congress, at the 10th anual Congress of 
the International Astronautical Federa- 
tion, London, England, September 4, 1959) 


Until recently, most discussions of space 
law have dealt with the upper limit of na- 
tional sovereignty. At other times and 
places, I have stated my view that the defini- 
tion of aircraft in the annexes to the Chi- 
cago convention,’ which is today the only 
generally accepted international flight agree- 
ment, does not apply to satellites or other 
spacecraft. I have also suggested that the 
legal distinction between airspace and outer 
space need not coincide with any physical 
boundaries, and in any event should be de- 
termined by scientific, economic, military, 
and political considerations.* In the present 
paper, I propose to explore whether and to 
what extent the concept of national sover- 


‘eignty is likely to remain useful from this 


point of view, especially in terms of national 
security. 

My observations on this subject are per- 
sonal and not official. 

The law of the sea often provides a starting 
point for discussing the law of outer space. 
In simpler times, a distance of 3 miles was 
taken as the limit of national sovereignty at 
sea. According to many historians, this 
distance was chosen because it was then re- 
garded as the greatest possible range of shore 
batteries.* In any event, the apparent pur- 
pose of offshore jurisdiction was defense, and 
its extent was limited by effective control. 

The 3-mile offshore limit, however, has 
been riddled with exceptions and stretched 
by claims and practices. International law 
recognizes a qualified right of innocent pas- 
sage through territorial waters.’ There are 
special rights for such matters as fishing and 
the exploitation of minerals in the Conti- 
nental Shelf. A 4-mile limit has been rec- 
ognized by the International Court of Jus- 
tice. Since 1790 the United States has 
claimed jurisdiction for customs purposes in 
a contiguous zone extending up to 12 nauti- 
cal miles from thetoast.’ In addition, it has 
established defense identification zones for 
ships and aircraft in contiguous waters be- 
yond the limits of the territorial sea. Last 
year, at the United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea, many nations contended 
for a 12-mile limit, some for a limit as high 
as 200 miles*® The $-mile limit still sur- 
vives, but only for lack of agreement on an 
alternative. é 

Vertical sovereignty is even more unset- 
tled. In the air, no upper limit of sov- 


ereignty was ever recognized. Although 
Footnotes at end of speech. 
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early air lawyers advocated “freedom of the 
air,” the principle of air sovereignty was 
proclaimed in. both the Paris and the Chi- 
cago conventions.” 

The apparent purpose of air sovereignty, 
like that of jurisdiction in the marginal sea, 
is chiefly national defense. Both the Paris 
convention (1919) and the Chicago conven- 
tion (1944) were strongly influenced by the 
wartime experience of danger from the air. 

On the other hand, air sovereignty differs 
from offshore jurisdiction in having no fixed 
limit. Article 1 of the Paris and Chicago 
conventions states simply that every nation 
“has complete and exclusive sovereignty over 
the airspace above its territory.” The rea- 
sons for this difference are not hard to imag- 
ine. If 3 miles was the greatest possible 
range of shore batteries, it was also the 
greatest possible range of naval guns. No 
one could set an upper limit, however, for 
the dropping of bombs from aircraft. 
Furthermore, aircraft as distinguished from 
ships are capable of reconnaissance at every 
point of national territory. 

With the advent of space flight, many pro- 
posals have been heard for the indefinite ex- 
tension of national sovereignty into outer 
space. Is such an extension necessary or 
expedient, or would it be a reductio ad ab- 
surdum? 

Let us first consider the view that national 
sovereignty extends into outer space without 
any limit whatever. A cone of sovereignty 
conceived as stretching into space from the 
center of the earth through the territorial 
boundaries of each nation would clash with 
the facts of astronomy. With the movement 
of the earth and other astronomical bodies, 
the content of each nation’s cone of sov- 
ereignty would change continually. Any 
given point in space would constantly pass 
from one cone of sovereignty to another. A 
rocket could not go from the earth to the 
moon, for example, without crossing through 
the sovereign space of many nations. 

Purthermore, if different legal rules are 
applied to airspace and outer space, the 
absence of any dividing line will lead to an 
airspace dilemma. Unless the same rules 
are applied to both, jurisdictional conflict 
seems inevitable. Air sovereignty and free- 
dom of space, for example, can be reconciled 
in practice only by a general distinction be- 
tween airspace and outer space, or between 
aircraft and spacecraft, or by the classifi- 
cation of flight instrumentalities according 
to their functions and capabilities. 

A boundary set at a fixed height between 
airspace and outer space would indeed re- 
concile the jurisdictions of air law and space 
law. At the same time, it would encounter 
the test of consistency with existing inter- 
national flight agreements and the objec- 
tion that it was premature in view of our 
present limited knowledge of outer space. 
Furthermore, what is the critical difference 
between aviation and space flight—is it alti- 
tude alone, or speed as well, or the functions 
and capabilities of aircraft and spacecraft, 
respectively? 

One alternative to a boundary between air- 
space and outer space is-a general distinction 
between aircraft and spacecraft. Such a dis- 
tinction would conform to the language of 
the Chicago Convention,“ which defines 
“aircraft” (in its annexes) but not “air- 
space” or any equivalent term. Spacecraft 
could be defined in such a way as to com- 
plement the present definition of aircraft, 
and so that spacecraft and aircraft together 
would exhaust the class of flight instrumen- 
talities. In annexes to the Chicago Conven- 
tion, aircraft are defined as flight instru- 
mentalities “which can derive support in the 
atmosphere from the reactions of the air.” * 
All others could be classified as spacecraft. 
Dual flight instrumentalities, capable both 
of space flight and or flight by means of at- 
mospheric support, would presumably be 
subject (like aircraft) to national air sover- 
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eignty (the more restrictive of the two legal 
regimes). 

There is a third alternative: to classify 
flight instrumentalities according to their 
functions and capabilities. Thus, a satellite 
capable of launching missiles, for example, 
would be treated differently from one 
equipped with nothing but instruments for 
measuring cosmic rays. The classification 
could be carried as far as policy interests 
required. 

The view is widely held that there must be 
an upper limit to national sovereignty. 
While it would serve no purpose in this dis- 
cussion to review the various limits that 
have been proposed, the pertinent considera- 
tions are the purposes for which the limits 
are set and the consequences of setting one 
limit rather than another. 

I submit that the purpose of national sov- 
ereignty in outer space, like that of air sov- 
ereignty or jurisdiction in the marginal sea, 
is largely national defense and safety, limited 
by the principle of effective control and the 
reciprocity of nations. 

It is hardly necessary to document the 
importance of national defense ds a factor 
in fixing the limit of national sovereignty 
in outer space. Both American and Soviet 
writers have emphasized that sovereignty 
must extend as far as national security re- 
quires,“ 

The principle of effective control as the 
limit of three-dimensional sovereignty is 
stated as follows in Kelsen’s “General 
Theory of Law and State”: 

“The territory of a state * * * is not a 
plane, but a space of three dimensions * * * 
an inverted cone. The vertex of this cone 
is in the center of the earth..* * * What 
traditional theory defines as ‘territory of the 
state,’ that portion of the earth’s surface 
delimited by the boundaries of the state 
is only a visible plane formed by a trans- 
verse section of the state’s conic space. The 
space above and below this plane belongs 
legally to the state as far as its coercive 
power * * * extends.” + 

As Kelsen says elsewhere, effective control 
is “a conditio sine qua non, but not a con- 
ditio per quam” of sovereignty.“ The prin- 
ciple is thus that sovereignty cannot go 


further than effective control (in the sense - 


of power to exclude). It need not, however, 
go so far. 

In extending national sovereignty away 
from the center of the earth, therefore, the 
minimum distance is set by the require- 
ments of safety and defense, and the maxi- 
mum distance is the limit of effective con- 
trol. Now, what if the former exceeds the 
latter? This is the quandary in which 
nations may find themselves. 

The concept of sovereign, self-contained 
national states no longer fits all the facts. 
It has become a commonplace that nations 
are not self-sufficient in any significant re- 
spect—political, cultural or psychological, 
military, scientific, or economic. 

For some $3 centuries, it has been tradi- 
tional to regard international politics as a 
system of relationships among sovereign, 
independent States living together in an 
unstable but persistent balance of power. 
As applied to European states, at least, this 
view once stood the test of events. It long 
formed the basis, for example, of successful 
equilibrium policies in foreign affairs. In 
our own time, howeyer, this view seems too 
static, Not only the system of relationships 
among States but the structure of statehood 
itself has changed and goes on changing.” 

Perhaps the principal cause of this change 
is the cumulative force if science and tech- 


While it seems impossible to assess all 
the aspects of declining national sover- 
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eignty, some stare us in the face. We are 
giving up the old mental image of a na- 
tion—like a nut, within the shell of its 
natural and artificial barriers and its armed 
forces. Those of us who have forgotten the 
fall of the Maginot Line and the penetra- 
tion of bombers to their targets, regardless 
of opposition, may yet learn the lesson from 
long-range missiles. For purposes of de- 
fense, at least, territorial integrity has al- 
most ceased to exist. 

More than 5 years ago, J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer compared the United States and the 
Soviet Union to two scorpions in a bottle, 
each capable of killing the other, but only 
at the risk of his own life.” 

Since that comparison was made, Oppen- 
heimer’s bottle has grown—and may con- 
tinue to grow until it contains the whole 
world. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that a balance of terror will keep the peace. 
Nor can the state be safely rejected as an 
outmoded form of political organization, un- 
til a stable and feasible substitute can be 
found. 

Nevertheless, atomic weapons are by no 
means the only factor involved in the 
changing significance of national security. 
There are other space-defying means of war- 
ware: Chemical, biological, economic, and 
psychopolitical, in addition to air power 
and space power. 

It would be a digression to consider what 
changes in international comity and law 
may be required by the new means of war- 
fare. Perhaps the nations must learn to 
live together, as individual human beings 
have done in a rather similar situation. 
When each can kill, all must cooperate. 

More positive factors are also at work— 
notably, the growth of economic, scientific, 
and cultural interdependence. Few nations 
today could prosper, or perhaps even sur- 
vive, without materials, products, and serv- 
ices from areas outside their territory. Even 
comparatively self-sufficient nations are 
obliged to act beyond their borders. 

All the foregoing factors defy space, and 
shrink it to relative insignificance. As a re- 
sult, effective control over any portion of 
space—in the immediate vicinity of the 
earth, at any rate—may soon no longer be 
possible except in old-fashioned or tradi- 
tional circumstances. 

Sovereignty is neither necessary nor suffi- 
cient for solving the problems created by the 
space age. 

States cannot rely on sovereignty in outer 
space. Their security or their scientific, eco- 
nomic, or political interests may be materi- 
ally affected by objects moving in space out- 
side their projected territorial boundaries. 

It may be doubted whether the indefinite 
upward extension of national sovereignty 
would provide as much protection as some 
writers seem to believe. Given the speed of 
missiles, the difficulty of detection, and the 
time required to determine their position 
and movement, defensive action taken after 
they enter a nation’s sovereign space may 
well be too late. 

The inadequacy of sovereignty for pur- 
poses of national defense is shown by the 
hovering of foreign ships or aircraft outside 
territorial limits.” For example, submarines 
may lurk beyond the marginal sea but close 
enough to launch their missiles against cities 
and other targets on land. Intercontinental 
bombers may remain airborne, perhaps over 
international waters. Satellites already in 
orbit may be equipped to bomb strategic 
targets on radio command. Traditional na- 
tional sovereignty could provide no protec- 
tion against such threats unless extended to 
fantastic extremes. In addition, intercon- 
tinental missiles in their own homeland may 
be preset for delivery against foreign targets. 

At the same time, sovereignty in outer 
space is fortunately not necessary to protect 
the interests of national states. No claim of 
sovereignty is made in the Air Defense Iden- 
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tification Zones *° of the United States, or un- 
der the Antismuggling™ or Hovering * Acts. 
In all these instances, the Nation merely as- 
serts certain limited powers and privileges in 
areas beyond its territory. Similar .tech- 
niques can be developed by which nations, 
acting alone or more probably in concert, can 
provide for their safety without claims of 
sovereignty in outer space, 

The foregoing considerations tend to sim- 
plify the legal problems created by space 
flight. It has been stated that international 
agreement on the peaceful uses of outer space 
can be achieved most rapidly by concentrat- 
ing upon urgent matters which show some 
promise of settlement and deferring the 
question of national sovereignty. A sim- 
ilar position has recently been taken by both 
the United Nations ad hoc committee * and 
the committee on the law of outer space 
established by the American Bar Associa- 
tion.* In all probability, the practical prob- 
lems defined by each committee will lend 
themselves to speedier solution apart from 
larger questions of policy and jurisprudence. 

The most promising alternative to the ex- 
tension of sovereignty into outer space is the 
classification by international agreement of 
proscribed activities in space according to 
their purpose and effect, leading in time, 
through limited particular agreements, to a 
self-enforcing system of international con- 
trol. It would be premature to anticipate 
the manner in which control wil be accom- 
plished. Timing and the method of nego- 
tiation are essential elements of an agree- 
ment. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that solutions will be facilitated if 
particular space activities are considered one 
by one. What activities and capabilities of 
artificial earth satellites, for example, are 
permissible or not? By a series of such steps 
it will be possible to build a legal order in 
outer space. 


1Convention on International Civil Avia- 
tion, 15 United Nations Treaty Series 102. 

2In a speech at the 1958 annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association. See pro- 
ceedings of the International and Compara- 
tive Law Section, American Bar Association 
(1958), pp. 35, 36-37. ‘ 

?Idem, p, 37. 

«Galiani may have been the first to set the 
limit of effective control by shore batteries at 
3 miles, then considered the maximum range 
of cannon. See Jessup, “The Law of Terri- 
torial Waters and Maritime Jurisdiction” 
(1927), p. 6. Bynkerschock held that “ter- 
ritorial dominion ends where the power of 
weapons terminates.” See Bynkerschock, 
“Questionum Juris Publici,” II, 64 (No. 14, 
vol. II, “Classics of International Laws,” 
1930). See also Kent, Commentaries, 29: 
“According to the current of modern au- 
thority, the general territorial jurisdiction 
extends into the sea as far as cannon shot 
will reach, and. no farthe?, and this is gen- 
erally calculated to be a marine league.” 
Compare the view of Grotius in Mare Li- 
berum that the high seas must be free be- 
cause they are not susceptible of dominion. 

*For a recent reaffirmation of this right, 
see the Corfu Channel case, reports of the 
International Court of Justice (1949). 

*See the Fisheries case (United Kingdom 
v. Norway), Reports of the International 
Court of Justice (1951). 

"See 1 Stat. 700; 49 Stat. 517, 19 U.S.C. 
701 (Antismuggling Act of 1935). 

*Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 
973, 49 U.S.C, 401), sec, 1201, as amended 
Sept. 9, 1950 (64 Stat. 825, 49 U.S.C, 701, 703). 
Cf. the Hovering Acts (note 17, infra). 

*See United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea, official records, doc. A/Conf. 
13/37-43. 

% See, especially, P. Fauchille, “Le Domain 
Aerien et le Regime Juridique des Aerostats,” 
Revue Generale de Droit International Pub- 
lic,(1901). Fauchillealso proposed, however, 
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that nations could exercise sovereignty as 
high as necessary to their rights of self-pres- 
ervation. 

11 Paris Convention. (International Conven- 
tion for the Regulation of Air Navigation, 11 
League of Nations Treaty Series 173), art. 1; 
Chicago convention (note 1, supra), art. 1. 
Art. 2 of the Paris convention granted a right 
of innocent passage. A modified right of 
innocent passage was provided by the so- 
called two freedoms agreement (International 
Air Services Transit Agreement), which was 
adopted at the same time as the Chicago 
convention. 

12 Note 1, supra. 

%See the Chicago convention (note 1, 
supra), annexes 6, 7, and 8. 

14 See, for example, Ward, “National Sov- 
ereignty in Space,” Proceedings of the Inter- 
national and Comparative Law Section, 
American Bar Association (1958), p. 42; Ga- 
lina, “On the Question of Interplanetary 
Law,” Soviet State and Law (1958), No. 7, 
p. 52; Korovin, “International Status of Cos- 
mic Space,” International Affairs (January 
1959). 

* Kelsen, “General Theory of Law and 
State” (Harvard, 1945), p. 217. Cf. Cooper, 
“High Altitude Flight and National Sover- 
eignty,” 4 Int. L.Q. 411 (1951), “Missiles and 
Satellites: The Law and Our National Policy,” 
44 ABA Journal 317 (1958); Hanover, Welf 
Heinrich, Prince of, “Air Law and Space” 
(Goettingen, 1953), published in English in 
5 St. Louis U.L.J. 11 (1958); Jacobini, “Ef- 
fective Control as Related to the Extension 
of Sovereignty in Space,” 7 J. Pub. L. 97 
(1958); Meyer “Rechtliche Probleme des 
Weltraumfiugs,” 2 Zeitschrift fur Luftrecht 
31, 32-33 (1953). See also Meyer “Legal Prob- 
lems in Space Flight,” Annual Report of the 
British Interplanetary Society (1952), p. 353. 

16 Idem, p. 119. 

17 See Herz, “International Politics in the 
Atomic Age” (1959), p. 5 ff.; also “Rise and 
Demise of the Territorial State,” World Poli- 
tics (July 1957). 

18 See Oppenheimer, “Atomic Weapons and 
American Policy,” 31 Foreign Affairs 529 
(1952-53). 

”Cf. the various Hovering Acts which 
forbid foreign ships to hover within certain 
limits outside territorial waters: 1 Stat. 668; 
Rev. Stat. 3067; 42 Stat. 974, 46 Stat. 747, 19 
U.S.C. 1581. 

* See note 8, supra. 

*1 See note 7, supra. 

22 See note 17, supra. 

See “Survey of Space Law,” staff report 
of the Select Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 
(1958), reprinted as H. Doc. No. 89, 86th 
Cong., Ist sess. (1959), p. 36. 

™ See report of fhe ad hoc committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, United 
Nations General Assembly, doc. A/4141 (14 
July 1959), pp. 63-67. 

** See Draft report of the Committee on 
the Law of Outer Space, American Bar As- 
sociation (July 1959), pts. 1 B, D, F. 





Hi. Jade: A. Beses Silccied tn the Gub- 
standing Catholic Layman in Hawaii 
for 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me a great deal of personal pleasure in 
bringing to the attention of the Members 
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of this House the award which was re- 
cently bestowed upon our former and 
beloved colleague, the Honorable John A. 
Burns, former Delegate from Hawaii, in 
being selected as the outstanding Catho- 
lic layman in Hawaii for 1959. 

It is not necessary for me to express 
once again the regard and high esteem 
which the membership of this body has 
for John Burns. However, I do wish to 
make reference to the fact that John 
Burns is a true Christian gentleman in 
every sense of the word. I am extremely 
pleased, as I know my colleagues are, in 
the honor which has come his way and 
which he so richly deserves and merits. 

The text of Reverend Churchill’s an- 
nouncement in this regard follows: 
INTRODUCTION To AWARDING THE “OUTSTAND- 

- ING LAYMAN OF THE YEAR” 


(By Rev. Raymond B. Churchill, moderator, 


Saturday evening at annual installation 
banquet of Chinese Catholic Club held at 
Honolulu Junior Chamber of Commerce 
meeting room, Queen Street, August 15, 
1959) 


Your Excellency, Reverend Fathers, dis- 
tinguished guests, officers, members and 
friends of the Chinese Catholic Club, this is 
a day of joy. It is the Feast of Our Lady’s 
Assumption into Heaven, and thus an ideal 
day for feasting. It is a delight for me to 
be feasting with you tonight, having in- 
herited the fruit of the fine work done by 
Father Kakumano, at the 34th annual 
banquet. 

I congratulate the new officers and board 
members, and the outgoing ones. I com- 
mend the outstanding members honored 
here tonight. It is the excellent work of 
these fine officers and members which con- 
tinues the tradition of excellence which the 
Chinese Catholic Club has established and 
maintained for these past many years. 

Tonight there is an added pleasure for me. 
I am privileged to announce to you the 
name of the winner of the Outstanding 
Catholic Layman of the Year award. 

The outstanding Catholic layman in 
Hawaii of 1959 is a man who has served 
God and country well in these islands. It 
will be for history to judge the eminence of 
this man. In reviewing the life and char- 
acter of this gentleman, we are free to pro- 
claim to all that here we have a man of 
extraordinary talent, obvious courage, and 
to an unusual degree the virtues of honesty, 
industry, manly piety, fraternal charity, 
genuine humility—truly, a man of integrity. 
He was raised on Oahu by a gifted mother 
whose life was a model of Catholicity. He 
attended St. Louis, and shortly after his 
marriage, his wife, obviously impressed by 
the wonderful man she married, became a 
Catholic. The couple had five children, 
three of whom are now living, who were 
taught to love and serve God and their fel- 
low man. The public service of this dis- 
tinguished honoree is well known. Not so 
well. known are his years of exemplary 
Catholic living, his exceptional devotion to 
that sacrifice by which Christ redeemed the 
world—his daily reception of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

He has never been rich, but I understand 
he has often been poor. In his public life 
he has not hesitated to mention his Cath- 
olic faith and principles, nor has he been 
timed about saying that his political philos- 
ophy has its roots in his religion. He is 
certainly not a lukewarm person, nor does 
he inspire lukewarmness in either political 
His enthusiastic, dynamic 
approach to the duties of his state in life 
make him an enviable man—a man of con- 
viction. 

A person whose mind is set on doing the 
will of God is a person who has great re- 
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siliency, a person who is full of surprises, a 
person who can take the good times and the 
bad without changing his gait—often the 
person whose mind is set on doing God’s will 
is the person whose victory is guaranteed by 
defeat. Christ set the stage, and some of 
his followers have Christ-like roles to play. 

Our honored gentleman is not with us to- 
night. He is in Washington, D.C., where as 
Hawali’s last Delegate to the Congress, hé 
is assisting our first Senators and Repre- 
sentative in their work of adjusting to life 
and duties in the Nation’s Capital. 

It is with great pride that I announce 
the outstanding Catholic layman of the 
year, the Honorable John A. Burns. 





Charges by Former Representative Sam 
Coon, of Oregon, of Waste and Extrav- 
agance in Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
the Senate approaches discussion of the 
foreign aid appropriations bill, I have 
been much disturbed about reports in 
the press of mishandling, bungling and 
even outright corruption in the admin- 
istration of this program. I have con- 
sistently supported President Eisen- 
hower in his foreign aid requests be- 
cause I have regarded the President and 
his Secretary of State as far more in- 
formed on questions of foreign policy 
than I could possibly be. I also credit 
them with a sincere desire for lasting 
world peace. 

Yet, Mr. President, we cannot shut our 
eyes to imperfections in operation of a 
program which is so costly and expen- 
sive to the taxpayers of the United 
States. After he was defeated for re- 
election to Congress from the second 
Oregon District, Mr. Sam Coon received 
an appointment as Deputy Director in 
Peru for the International Cooperation 
Administration, which is the Federal 
agency conducting the foreign aid pro- 
gram. It is significant, I believe, to 
add that Mr. Coon is a Republican and 
thus a member of the same political 
party which has been responsible for 
operation of the foreign aid program 
ever since January of 1953, over some 
6% years ago. Mr. Coon has now re- 
turned to this country with a shocking 
tale of bungling, extravagance, waste 
and personal profiteering in South 
America by certain ICA officials, Ob- 
viously, I cannot vouch for either the 
truth or falsehood of ex-Congressman 
Coon’s account. Yet I believe it should 
be called to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. Coon was interviewed by A. Robert 
Smith, correspondent for the Pendleton 
East Oregonian, the newspaper of lar- 
gest circulation in the district which 
Mr. Coon once represented in the House 
of Representatives. This interview ap- 
peared on the editorial page of the Pen- . 
dleton East Oregonian for September 5, 
1959. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article by A. Robert Smith, entitled “Sana, 
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Coon Reveals ICA Misconduct in Peru,” 

be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 

orp for the information of my colleagues. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

Sam Coon Reveats ICA MISCONDUCT IN PERU 

(By Robert Smith) 


WasHINGTON.—Sam Coon, former Oon- 
gressman from eastern Oregon, has disclosed 
details of a case of “ugly Americanism” in 
Peru where a US. foreign aid director has 
been fired for a conflict of interest. 

Coon last March resigned from the post of 
Deputy Director in Peru for the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, the Fed- 
eral agency which handles the foreign-aid 
program. In June he went before the House 
Appropriations Committee, of which he was 
once a member, to reveal behind closed 
doors sherfanigans connected with the Peru 
operation. The testimony has now been 
made public. 

The story Coon told contained these ele- 
ments: 

IN LIVESTOCK BUSINESS 

1. John R. Neale, ICA Director in Peru, 
was fired for being in the livestock business 
in that country. He was in partnership 
with the Peruvian husband of another ICA 
employe, his administrative assistant. 

2. Neale used an ICA veterinarian six or 
seven times to treat his stock. The vet told 
Coon the ranch was 17,500 acres devoted to 
2,000 sheep and a string of cattle. 

3. Neale’s daughter then bought a ranch 
near an-isolated town, Oxapampa. Shortly 
thereafter, Coon found that three main ICA 
‘ programs—agriculture, health, and educa- 
tion—were started in that area without any 
apparent foreplanning. Coon sought the 
reason. The head of one of these three 
programs said he went in because he learned 
the other two were going in. The second 
said the same thing. Coon added: 

“I asked the director of the third one and 
he told me—he kind of smiled—and said, 
“Do not ask any embarrassing questions.” 


SHORT CUT TO JUNGLE 


4. A road project, whose location was set- 
tled with local authorities, was suddenly 
relocated into an area that hadn’t been 
checked by ICA technicians and was only a 
“short cut to the jungle.” 

Coon, stating that local Communists took 
advantage of Peruvian discontent over these 
things, told how he personally tried to call 
to the attention of top ICA officials in Wash- 
ington but only got the run-around. Often 
he was advised not to relate these develop- 
ments to anyone. He wrote a long letter to 
the head of ICA, but his only reply was @ 
request that Coon thereafter.go through 
proper channels with his letters. 

Coon then flew to Washington at his own 
expense to try to see the top brass at ICA. 
He was unable to get an appointment with 
James H. Smith, then ICA head, and lower 
officials suggested he return to Peru and 
not mention this to any Member of Congress. 

When asked by his old colleagues why he 
didn’t make these matters known then— 
back in 1958—to the press or to Congress, 
Coon said he know that a new director 
would be coming in soon and he thought 
this would bring needed changes. 

When Vice President Nixon visited Peru 
on his rocky South American trip, Coon was 

by aide to the U.S. Ambassador in 
not to say anything critical of ICA Di- 
“or you will pay the conse- 
quences.” A possible later consequence was 
Coon’s work in Lima was given a low 
by his superior, Neale. 
Coon told how the main office of ICA in 
an elaborate map that was not 
in showing the extent of ICA work 
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in the country, but he was told it was only 
to impress visitors from Washington. The 
budget for Peru was from $2.5 to $2.75 mil- 
lion a year, Coon said. 

UNDER INVESTIGATION 

Neale was finally relieved and replaced by 
another man whom Coon had little praise 
for. Neale then went to work for the Min- 
ister of Agriculture of Peru, and then the 
Minister of Agriculture was hired by ICA, 
Coon declared. 

Coon wasn’t solely responsible for bring- 
ing Neale’s conflict of interest to light. 
That had been under investigation for sev- 
eral months before Coon arrived, ICA offi- 
ciels claim. Queried now, they are “still 
investigating.” 

The Républican from Baker, who won 
high praise from his congressional col- 
leagues, said he wasn’t against the foreign 
aid program and thought it had in many 
cases helped combat communism. But he 
criticized its top management. 

Coon resigned after his initial 2-year term 
was up, as he was free to do. He was offered 
another post in .Pakistan at slightly higher 
salary but turned it down. When asked 
why, he said he thought he would find “more 
peace of mind if I went back out in the 
West and did not have the responsibility of 
being connected with this program any 
longer.” 


Labor Bill Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Post 
of September 10, 1959: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 10, 1959] 
Moop MANIPULATION Is Given CREDIT 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


Sophisticated business lobbying, combined 
with conscious manipulation of a public 
mood, is being credited with a major role in 
the passage of the strong labor bill. 

Details of the skilled operation began 
coming out this week. 

The core of the technique, as spelled out 
by its practitioners, was to focus on uncom- 
mitted House Members, particularly those in 
marginal districts. There a deliberate effort 
was made to translate public anger at the 
disclosures of union corruption by the Mc- 
Clellan committee into a barrage of letters 
— the Congressmen to vote for a tough 

ill. 

The major organizations involved were the 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, aided by 
many of their State groups; the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the American Re- 
tail Federation; and the little-known Na- 
tional Small Business Men's Association. 

These groups did not march in perfect 
lockstep any more than their opposite num- 
bers in labor. But one participant has said 
that the degree of coordination exceeded that 
ever undertakel by business in the past. 

The small business group supplied many 
of the ideas and much of the intelligence; 
all of them generally avoided the ham- 
handed union tactics of descending on Con- 
gressmen in platoons and warning directly 
of retaliation at the polls. 


September 10 


The business group’s first task was listing 
House Members in marginal districts—those 
won by 55 percent or less of the popular 
vote—who had never voted on a labor Dill. 
About 120 were in this group. 

The next step was to refine this list to 
those who favored a bill, but were not clearly 
committed to either a strict or a softer 
measure. 

Left to their own devices, the Democrats 
in this group would have likely followed 
their leadership and backed a “moderate” 
bill; the Republicans, generally from indus- 
trial districts, also would have been in this 
camp. A few more Congressmen with simi- 
lar viewpoints but from “safe” districts were 
added. A final list of 54 was selected for the 
major effort, which began in June. 

The problem then became one of arousing 
constituents in these districts to flood their 
Congressmen with mail. One important tool 
was a television drama, “Sound of Violence.” 

This hour-long show portraying union 
hoodlums in the jukebox field had run in 
April on Armstrong Cork Co.’s Circle Theater 
to an audience estimated at 25 million. It 
ends with an appeal from Senator JoHN L. 
McCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, urging 
the American people to do something about 
the evils shown. 

When Armstrong decided to run the 
drama on July 8 as a summer repeat, the 
business lobbyists latched on. Local NAM 
affiliates and other trade associations told 
their members when and where the show 
could be seen; they advised employer mem- 
bers to urge their workers to watch it; above 
all, they encouraged their members to get 
viewers to write their Congressmen on the 
labor bill. 

The Texas Manufacturers Association, for 
example, advertised the viewing time and 
stations for Amarillo, Austin, Dallas, Hous- 
ton, Galveston, Lubbock, Odessa and El Paso. 
The Lumbermen’s Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee did the same for Spokane and Seattle, 
Wash. and Portland, Medford and Klamath 
Falls, Oreg. 

The strategists discovered that stations in 
27 key congressional districts would not carry 
the show. Arrangements were made to get 
eight of these stations to run it as a public 
service or under local sponsorship. News- 
paper ads were taken in 20 of the important 
districts, urging people to watch and write. 

An estimated 4.5 million to 5 million mail- 
ings plugging both the show and letters to 
Congress were sent out. Between 15 million 
and 20 million persons were said to have seen 
the rerun. 

After the Griffin-Landrum bill, strongest 
of the measures proposed, was introduced in 
late July, the strategists continued to pour 
on the heat. 

Brief tape recordings were made for radio 
and television, featuring Representatives 
Put M. LANDRUM, Democrat, of Georgia, and 
RosBeErT P. GRIFFIN, Republican, of Michigan. 
Beginning in August, these were run fre- 
quently, again as public-service features or 
under local sponsorship in 35 of the crucial 
districts. 

In one swing area an experiment was tried. 
A good-sized corporation sent its foremen 
out to ring neighbors’ doorbells. This tactic, 
it is claimed, produced 3,000 letters in 
1 week urging a stiff bill. 

The crucial House vote came on August 
13, when the Griffin-Landrum bill was ap- 
proved, 229 to 201. Of the 54 target Con- 
gressmen, 23 voted for the bill, or more than 
the 14 whose votes decided the issue. 

Since the entire group of 54 had originally 
been selected on the premise that they leaned 
toward a softer bill, the lobbyists claim their 
missionary work helped produce the margin 
of victory. 

Business lobbyists, pleased with their ef- 
forts, expect to use these techniques with 
more success in the future. 
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Wisconsin’s Rural Teacher of the Year 








. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, faced 
with the national challenge in the field 
of education, we recognize that there 
needs to be a steppéd-up, coordinated 
effort at the local, State, and—yes, pos- 
sibly at the Federal level—to meet this 
challenge. 

Throughout the country, there are 
still many areas in which there is a 
shortage of teachers, classrooms, facil- 
ities, laboratory equipment, and other 
educational aids. 

Improving our educational programs 
entails not only developing the special- 
ties required by individuals to earn a 
living, but also in providing them with 
a well-rounded education to make them 
useful citizens in the human community. 

We recognize, of course, that the spot- 
light of the educational process is on 
the teacher. Without high caliber— 
yes—inspirational teaching, the students 
may not succeed in attaining all that 
his inherent capabilities promise. For 
almost all of us there are definite re- 
membrances of times when, with the 
guidance or words of advice or inspira- 
tion—our teachers made indelible im- 
pressions on us that improved our lives. 

Unfortunately, the economic status of 
the teacher. has been one of the last con- 
siderations. For too long, there has 
been a failure to recognize the signifi- 
cance of the contribution which the 
teacher makes to the education and the 
development of the child and thus, to 
the community. 

Despite these unfortunate factors, 
however, the vast majority of teachers 
throughout the country continue to loy- 
ally and ably serve in their chosen pro- 
fession. 

Recently, the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
published an article entitled ‘“Wiscon- 
sin’s Rural Teacher of the Year.” The 
article briefly reviews the splendid way 
in which Mrs. Hazel Clark, of Marathon 
County, Wis., recipient of the rural 
teacher of the year award—has demon- 
strated her loyalty to the teaching pro- 
fession and her unlimited service to the 
community. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wisconsin Agriculturist, Sept. 5, 
, 1959] 

WISCONSIN’s RURAL TEACHER OF THE YEAR 

Under the cover of a mischievous grin, the 
small boy closed the drawer of the teacher’s 
desk. Inside, the small snake wiggled un- 
comfortably in the new surroundings. 

Students stiffened and grabbed for books 
as the teacher returned to the rural class- 
room in Marathon County. There was 
muffied laughter as she reachea for a pencil. 


Finally, the desk was opened and the students 
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in Boulevard School got their first nature 
lesson of the year. 

“That doesn’t happen very often any more,” 
chuckles Mrs. Hazel Clark, who has taught 
at the school for 22 years. “Not since the 
word has got around that I’m not afraid of 
snakes or 

“In fact, it's @ good opportunity to really 
get the students interested in nature study. 
One time when one of my students brought 
snaké eggs to school, we kept them until 
they hatched.” 


TEACHING HAS CHANGED 


Teaching methods have changed through 
the years too. “Now the emphasis is on the 
needs of the child, rather than plain subject 
matter,” she explains. “This doesn’t mean 
that the three R’s aren’t stressed, but we give 
greater emphasis to subjects like science 
than we used to.” 

*“Today’s teacher has to be more alert than 
she did several years ago,” she says. “Tele- 
vision, radio, and newspapers have increased 
the interest which students have in world 
events.” 

Although fast disappearing from Wiscon- 
sin’s countryside, rural schools are first choice 
with Mrs. Clark, who’s been teaching in rural 
or village graded schools for 30 years. 

A native of Oconto County, she came to 
Marathon County as principal of the Boule- 
vard School in 1937, a job she still holds 
in addition to teaching grades 6, 7, and 8. 

Previous teaching experience was in graded 
schools in Oconto and Shawano Counties. 
She is a graduate of Oconto High School and 
holds a bachelor of science degree from Osh- 
kosh State College. She has also continued 
her education through summer school and 
University of Wisconsin extension courses. 

Mrs. Clark has been active in local, State, 
and national education associations. She 
has served as president of the North-Central 
Wisconsin Education Association, the Mara- 
thon Dountry Education Association, and the 
Gamma chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Her loyalty to teaching has won the respect 
of her associates in the profession. Here’s 
what the county superintendent of schools 
says about her: “She has real understanding 
of children and knows how to meet their 
interests, their needs, and their individual 
capacities for learning. On top of that, she 
has a keen imagination, and an enthusiasm 
for her teaching. 

A teacher’s work doesn’t always end when 
the last student goes home. And Mrs. Clark 
is no exception. 

“I live near the school,” says a parent of 
one of her students, “and I know that she 
spends many hours each day there, arriving 
as early as 7 o’clock in the morning and 
never going home until at least 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon.” 

“Even while seriously ill last year, she con- 
tinued to give her time and energy, coming 
to school for visits and assisting the teacher 
in charge during her sick leave. As soon as 
she was physically able, she assumed her 
previous duties, and there were never any 
happier students.” 

Her individual interest in students is 
praised by one of her former students. “She 
was very careful to explain the subject that 
she was teaching. If there were any ques- 
tions, she always gave enough time to each 
student to understand the problem.” 

The reputation of the school is well estab- 
lished. And students are welcomed in near- 
by high schools 

“We are always glad to have a student 
from Boulevard School,” says a high school 
official, “because we know they have an ex- 
cellent background.” 

When you talk to the people of the com- 
munity you begin to realize that Mrs. Clark 
is not only a dedicated worker in her pro- 
fession, but an outstanding community 
leader as well. 
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Her leadership qualities have not gone 
unrecognized. Many of the area’s service 
and church groups have chosen her as leader 
of their organizations. 

In addition, she has a strong interest in 
community affairs including 4-H clubs and 
conservation programs. 


WORKS WITH CONSERVATION 


Her interest in conservation, which in- 
cludes attendance at Eagle River Conserva- 
tion Camp, is reflected in a nearby school 
forest and a living snow fence which pro- 
tects the school from the north winds of 
winter. 

Mrs. Clark was largely responsible for ob- 
taining the tax-delinquent land from the 
county for use as a school forest. 

Although not active at the present time, 
she was a local 4-H leader in the Boulevard 
community for 15 years. She has served as 
@ camp supervisor for a district 4-H camp 
since its beginning during World War It. 
For the past several years she has had charge 
of Marathon County’s 4-H dormitory at the 
county fair. 

In recognition of her dedication to rural 
youth, her loyalty to the teaching profession 
and her unlimited service to the community, 
the Wisconsin Agriculturist—in cooperation 
with the National Education Association—is 
honored to present Wisconsin’s Rural Teacher 
of the Year Award to Mrs. Hazel Clark. 





The Sad Fruits of Government Meddling 
in Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speakef, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude a release on a speech being made 
today in Kansas City, Mo., by Charles 
B. Shuman, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, at the 44th 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of County Agricultural Agents. 

Mr. Shuman’s words should give food 
for thought to those who believe that 
the only salvation for the American 
farmer is increased, continued and fan- 
tastically expensive subsidy and control 
programs. 

More than a quarter of a century of Gov- 
ernment meddling as a substitute for the ex- 
ercise of managerial judgment by farm op- 
erators has proved an expensive and waste- 
ful use of resources. 

Legislative efforts to control production 
and to guarantee prices for individual farm 
commodities have proved costly to farmers, 
the farm leader asserted. 

Here are some of the problems Govern- 
ment price fixing and production controls 
have created: 

Production costs of farmers producing con- 
trolled crops have been increased as op- 
erations have been reduced in size and re- 
sources and have been forced into poorer 
alternatives. 

Farm income has declined during periods 
when prosperity prevailed in other segments 
of the economy. 

The value of allotments representing the 
right to grow the controlled crops for guar- 
anteed prices has been capitalized into 
higher land prices. ; 
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Acreage taken out of controlled crops has 
been shifted to the production of other com- 
modities, thereby creating problems for other 
farmers. 

The use of synthetics and other substi- 
tute products has been expanded resulting 
in loss of markets. 

The right of the producer to plan his own 
farming operations has been restricted. 

Surpluses have grown larger and more bur- 
densome year after year. Rising program 
costs have become a threat to the future of 
all price support programs. 

Unsound, unworkable Government price 
support programs are also threatening to 
put the Nation’s farmers in the public opin- 
ion doghouse. 

There are those who feel that mentioning 
the facts about the Federal farm program 
creates bad public relations for farmers. If 
farmers have a bad public relations problem, 
it is the result of a bad farm program. And 
trying to defend an indefensible Government 
farm program will not help farmers over the 
long pull. 

These and other problems which farmers 
face today are dramatic results of the wrong 
kind of Government participation in agri- 
culture. 

What then is Government’s proper role? 
It is a role of partnership with farmers in 
providing with with proper research findings 
and the proper interpretation of these find- 
ings in all of the fields of production, mar- 
keting, and utilization, so that the operator 
can make the best use of his land and capital 
resources. 

One of the best examples of the profitable 
partnership of Government and farmers is to 
be found in the exemplary work of the county 
agent down through the years as the local 
representative of the cooperative extension 
service. 

The county agent’s main objective has 
been to help the farmer make full use of 
his managerial ability and take advantage 
of the latest findings to improve and in- 
crease efficiency and thus lower unit pro- 
duction costs. 


In this period of rapid and dramatic 
changes in agriculture, the county agent is 
faced with even -greater responsibility and 
challenge. One of his new demands is for 
advising with farmers on how to improve 
his bargaining position with buyers and pro- 
cessors of farm products. 

It is more important than ever that there 
be constant and objective appraisal of the 
cooperative extension service program and 
its results by State and local administrative 
authorities. In addition State and county 
farm bureaus have a responsibility to make 
certain that the extension service program 
meets the constantly changing needs of farm 
families. 

Likewise, Farm Bureau's objective is to 
create conditions under which farmers can 
earn and get a high per family real income 
in a manner which will preserve freedom and 
eliminate Government regulation of indi- 
vidual farming operations. 


Our efficient agriculture knows it can do 
even a better job only if it is allowed to use 
the marketplace to reflect consumer needs, 
and to meet them. 





Labor Reform: A Tribute to a Pioneer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
sometimes in the realization of hopes 
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long deferred, memory is shortened— 
and, in the flush of the hour of ac- 

complishment, we often forget those who 
ae borne the burden and heat of the 
ay. 

One such toiler in the vineyard whose 
contribution merits special recognition 
in connection with the passage of con- 
structive labor legislation is the Hon- 
orable CLARE E. Horrman, who so ably 
represents the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan in the other body of 
Congress. 

This indefatigable fighter, who re- 
mains young and vigorous in mind and 
body, in spite of the passing years, has 
long been a pioneer in the labor reform 
movement. 

The Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field, of which I am a member, 
forged ahead in certain areas along 
trails blazed by CLare HOrrMan. 

The labor reform bill recently passed 
by the Congress, follows some 135 labor 
bills and resolutions introduced in the 
past 22 years by CLarE HorrMan, in his 
efforts to obtain needed labor reforms. 

On August 13, Mr. Horrman introduced 
two amendments to the labor bill: One, 
to outlaw strikes in public utilities; and 
the other, to subject unions to the re- 
straints of antitrust legislation. While 
not adopted at this session of Congress, 
legislation to that effect may ultimately 
attest again to CLARE HoOFFMAN’s fore- 
sight as he continues in the van of cru- 
sading legislators. 

Something of the spirit of this trail 
blazer has been captured by Hale Mont- 
gomery, of United Press International, 
in an article which recently was pub- 
lished in newspapers throughout the 
country. It gives a measure of credit 
where credit is due. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[Prom the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, 

Aug. 11, 1959] 
HOFFMAN PIONEERS IN LABOR REFORMS 
(By Hale Montgomery) 

WaSHINGTON.—Tough and peppery CLARE 
HorrMan first proposed in 1937 that Congress 
enact reform legislation to clean up corrupt 
labor unions and drive out racketeers. 

The veteran Michigan Congressman fol- 
lowed this up in 1939 and 1941 by introduc- 
ing almost identical House bills. Each time 
his colleagues gave these radical proposals 
quick burial. 

Last Wednesday in the supercharged at- 
mosphere. of current events the 83-year-old 
Horrman reintroduced a similiar bill with 
hardly a comma change. 

FOR TOUGH BILL 

The outspoken Republican veteran, who in 
the intervening years has introduced 1386 
different pieces of labor legislation, remarks: 

“Something that I advocated 22 years ago 
now is suddenly popular. What bothers me 
is that now I’m getting letters and telephone 
calls urging me to vote for a tough labor 
bill. Of course I will. I’ve been for that all 
along. I didn’t think anyone would be sur- 
prised to learn it now.” 

When House Members begin assembling 
around noon for meetings of the House, the 
ive Horrman generally is already there, 


For the past 3 weeks, he has taken the floor 
at every opportunity to speak on the need for 


. 
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labor reform legislation, hammering away on 
this subject regardless of the topic up to 
debate. 

FEARLESS SPEAKER 

When the House debated foreign aid, Horr- 
MAN rose to speak on labor; when it con- 
sidered a home rule proposal for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Horrman slipped in a blast 
against UAW President Walter Reuther was 
a man “trained in organized violence”; when 
the Inter-American Bank bill was before the 
House, he charged Teamsters Boss James 
Riddle Hoffa was a “greedy” leader with “‘un- 
bridled ambition” who misused union wel- 
fare funds. 

“I'll talk on something when no one else 
does,” HorrMan said. “Some members think 
it is unpopular to oppose labor leaders; afraid 
they'll lose votes. But basically they’re 
wrong.” 

HorrMan, who hails from the relatively 
well unionized Fourth District. of Michigan 
is quick to explain he is not opposed to the 
labor union movement. 

OPPOSED TO CROOKS 

“I'm for organized labor, of course, always 
have been,” he said. “I’m just against those 
few who are crooked. I never asked for any- 
thing that would hurt a union working 
man—never.” 

HOFFMAN was chairman of congressional 
investigating groups in 1947-48 and again in 
1953-54 exposed instances of racketeering and 
strong-arm organizing tactics. The inquiries 
led to more than 12 criminal convictions of 
corrupt labor leaders. 

As far back as 1936 when sitdown strikes 
were fashionable, and in 1941 when Ford 
Motor Co. experienced a bloody, death-marred 
strike, Horrman went to Detroit and other 
cities to observe these and other labor-man- 
agement violences first hand. 

FEARS LABOR POLITICS 

HoFrFrMan’s 1937 reform bill has many of the 
features of the modern legislation now pend- 
ing in the House. It includes a provision for 
a secret ballot and a requirement that unions 
file complete financial reports of every dollar 
taken in and spent. 

He fears chances of passing “sound, equit- 
able legislation” could be damaged if the boys 
start playing politics. 

He said President Eisenhower's recent na- 
tionwide TV-radio appearance backing a 
strong reform measure “might tend to raise 
the political issue. Maybe not, we’ll see.” 

Asked if Congress will pass a reform bill 
this year, Horrman paused and replied: 

“We'll get something. The House will pass 
a bill which the labor boys will call stringent. 
But for me, I’d call it mild. But I’m not pre- 
dicting what the Senate will do.” 





The Problems of Small Life Insurance 
Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Indianapolis in my congressional district 
is fast becoming an insurance center for 
many small life insurance companies. I 
am submitting for insertion in the Rrec- 
orD a statement of Mr. John Wilkins, 
who has served as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Companies. I 
believe that this statement is a clear and 
factual exposition of the problems of 
many of the small life insurance com- 
panies of this Nation. 
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RePoRT OF JOHN WILKINS, PRESIDENT, TO Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE COMPANIES FOR 
1959 
As we open our 1959 convention, the fifth 

annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Companies, let me tell you how 
much I have enjoyed serving as president 
of NALC during the past year and how deep- 
ly I have appreciated the honor of being 
president of our association and how grate- 
ful I am to the members for their loyal, 
constant, and effective support and help dur- 
ing the year. This has all been most grati- 
fying and a year I shall never forget. I 
thing what has impressed me most about 
our association is the loyalty of its mem- 
bership and the willingness of the mem- 
bers to cooperate in every effort that we 
have made. Whenever we have called, they 
have answered promptly. Time and distance 
have seemed to mean nothing to them. 
Willingly, cheerfully, and at very consider- 
able sacrifice, executives of nearly every com- 
pany in our ranks have thrown themselves 
into every undertaking of the association. It 
has been a rewarding experience to work 
with you and to get the opportunity to know 
more of our members closely and personal- 
ly. For that, let me just say “Thank you, 
and God bless you.” 

The National Association of Life Com- 
panies began 4% years ago out of recogni- 
tion of a handful of small company execu- 
tives that the smaller, younger, growing, 
progressive companies needed some forum 
where they could exchange ideas, where they 
could talk over common problems, where 
they could enlist each other’s support for 
mutual defense and protection. 

Although there were some 400 energetic 
small companies in the Nation, they had no 
one to speak for them. Each of us stood 
alone and isolated; each of us stood bare and 
unarmed before stronger, more powerful 
competitors, who were not always too meticu- 
lous in their dealing with “stinking little 
companies,” that dared to offer competition 
to the great. 

I think that every. member of this asso- 
ciation, I think that every small company 
executive everywhere in America—except 
perhaps a small score of pious blue-bloods, 
who were content not to compete and say, 
“Yes, sir, Massa,” to the dominant elements 
in the industry—had, at the end of 1954, a 
feeling of being utterly alone. 

If NALC has done nothing else for us, if 
the accomplishments of past 414 years that 
we think have been so substantial in so many 
ways, actually mean nothing at all—the asso- 
ciation has been worth every effort, individ- 
ually and collectively, that we have made, 
simply because we have been able to say to 
ourselves, “I am not alone.” 

It has been this splendid feeling of com- 
radeship that has enabled an organization 
that began with an actual net membership of 
43, representing a few States in the South 
and Middle West, to expand in 4 years tc 
@ membership of 134 in 29 States—ranging 
from the Bering Strait to the shores of- the 
Hudson—from the Great Lakes to the Flor- 
ida keys. ; 

During the past year, our membership has 
increased by 26—this is an average increase 
of more than 2 per-month. 

These new members have been brought in 
through the efforts of our membership. 
They have joined with us because they real- 
ize that the objectives of National Associa- 
tion of Life Companies are objectives that are 
wholesome and good for theésmall companies, 
the growing companies, the progressive com- 
panies; that they are objectives that are 
good for the industry as a whole; that they 
are objectives that are good for America. 

NALO has one major objective: we stand 
cl mi gy a eacnatina al cor ee 

ve en 

In a day when this ideal is assailed in 
many directions, when it is under attack 
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from both the left and the right, when it is 
under fire both by the regimentationists 
and the strangulationists of would-be giant 
monopolists—it may be that the small, 
growing, progressive life insurance compa- 
nies of America have established, with NALC, 
@ rallying point for all those who believe 
that free competition, regardless of the type 
of business, is the most essential element to 
the nourishment of a free society. NALC 
has endeavored to make its practical stand, 
on practical issues, conform to this basic 
ideal, 

During the past year there were three sig- 
nificant issues with which this association 
was deeply concerned. 

I must report to you that on one of them 
we won a complete victory; on one of them 
we did pretty well, but not as well as we 
wished; and on the third we took a pretty 
bad beating. 

The first of these was the completion of 
the work that is now known as the commis- 
sioners 1958 mortality table. 

When NALC asked the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, and the 
industry, to take a breathing spell and ac- 
tually examine X-17 before precipitantly 
adopting it and forcing it upon the entire 
industry, there were some elements in the 
industry, and a few among regulatory au- 
thorities, that were critical. Before the ex- 
amination of X-17 was complete, there was 
100 percent approval and very widespread 
gratitude to NALC for having had the re- 
sponsible conservatism, sound judgment, and 
broad vision requisite to assume the entire 
leadership of the industry in this question 
and prevent a possible crisis and near trag- 
edy for every company in America. The im- 
provement in the commissioners’ 1958 tables 
over X~17 speaks for itself, and NALC’s ac- 
complishment speaks for its value to the 
younger and smaller companies and to the 
entire life insurance industry of America. 

Our next major activity was over the Fed- 
eral Income Tax Act. I think every member 
here is aware of the vigorous efforts we made 
to represent our segment of the industry ef- 
fectively before the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee considering this bill. The bill that 
was passed is not a good bill. The only 
thing that we can say for it is that it is not 
as bad in its final version, as it was when 
it first passed the House. On an industry- 
wide basis, we did not get what we wanted 
or what the industry needs. We are con- 
vinced, that after 4 or 5 years at the longest, 
the Treasury and Congress will return to the 
basic thesis that NALC laid down, or turn to 
separate measures for stock and mutual com- 
panies and junk the measure that was 
adopted this year. 

However, we obtained reasonable treat- 
ment for the smaller companies—and, where 
the very young companies are concerned, 
we won a complete victory and obtained for 
them concessions that are sufficient to en- 
able them to get into effective competition 
without being strangled at birth. So many 
members of the association worked so hard 
and so long and so diligently on this prob- 
lem that I am not going to single out any- 
one, but I am going to say that all of you 
worked hard, and it was a good fight, a 
brave fight, a competent fight, and a worth- 
while one. 

On the third front we simply have been 
taking a series of beatings. It is evident to 
me, it is evident to our legal staff and our 
executive secretary, and it is evident to the 
members of the committee that is studying 
the question, that we must make a com- 
pletely fresh start, possibly in Congress, if 
we are to obtain equality of the younger 
and smaller companies in the sale of life 
insurance of domestic companies on mili- 
tary establishments, The regulations pro- 
vided by the Pentagon were extraordinarily 
stringent; the interpretations of those regu- 
lations has gone far beyond anything that 
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reasonable men can expect, and the younger 
and smaller companies have simply been 
banished from the sale of life insurance al- 
most everywhere that this could be effected. 

We are defeated on this front, for the 
present. We are not surrendering; we are 
not quitting. To borrow a phrase from 
that patriarch of our association, Bill White 
of Denver: “We have just begun to fight.” 

In the coming year we are going to have 
to concern ourselves with three pressing 
problems and I pass them on to my succes- 
sor, with a certain amount of unrestrained 
relief. 

First. Modification of the Federal income 
tax act, to try to make the present bill 
workable in some way can, I believe, be ex- 
pected before next year is out, and we must 
be as vigilant and energetic, as we have been 
in the past. 

Second. We must watch for new monop- 
olistic trends and elements of unfair com- 
petition. We must be vigilant in watching 
for tricks in State regulations, especially in 
the rash of new State insurance codes. 
There is sometimes a tendency to think that 
what is good, virtuous, and benign when 
practiced by the immensely large and im- 
measurably powerful giants on the shores of 
the Hudson—becomes wicked and danger- 
ous when practiced by small companies on 
the shores of the PeDee, or the Chattaho- 
chee, or the Wabash, 

Third. Nowhere is the danger more po- 
tentially menacing than in the problems 
connected with variable contracts—and the 
impact of variables creates our third major 
problem. 

I do not want my comments to infringe 
either upon the careful report that will be 
made by our general counsel or the splendid 
seminar that we have planned later during 
the convention. I do, however, want to 
point out the contrast of the reveptiveness, 
in some quarters, of the questionable idea 
of permitting certain large companies to, 
perhaps, create encumbering liabilities upon 
the surplus derived from the small policy- 
holder for the protection of widows and or- 
phans in the erection of mammoth pen- 
sion structures upon pension investments 
with the hostility toward investment-type 
variable endowment contracts favored by the 
progressive, smaller companies. We must 
be vigilant. We must be very careful. We 
must be sure of our ground, and we must 
be very energetic in our fight on this issue. 

In spite of a Federal tax bill that favors 
other savings institutions over life insur- 
ance, in spite of menacing inflation. I am 
quite confident that next year, and every 
year thereafter—will see for the life insur- 
ance industry, growth in premium income, 
in assets, in insurance in force, and in real- 
ized opportunity for greater service in 
America to Americans. I am equally con- 
fident that next year, and every succeeding 
year, will see National Association of Life 
Companies growing, surging ahead, serving 
better its membership in the industry-~- 
and renewing always—its dedication to that 
great American. principle—the ideal of free 
competitive enterprise. 





The Story That the Correspondent 
Told 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the September 6, 
1959, issue of the New York Times 
Book Review, entitled “The Story That 
the Correspondent Told.” 

The article is based on a speech made 
by Mr. Allen Drury, member of the 
Washington Bureau of the New York 
Times, before the National Press Club 
of Washington. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tue Story THAT THE CORRESPONDENT TOLD 


(Allen Drury, @ member of the Times 
Washington bureau and author of the cur- 
rent best seller, “Advise anc Consent,” re- 
cently discussed the writing of his novel and 
his aims as a novelist in a speech before the 
National Press Club -in Washington. The 
following article is based on shat speech.) 


The genesis of a novel, any novel, I sus- 
pect, lies in some one insistent theme that 
rises out of the writer’s gencral observation, 
living, and experience. In the case of “Ad- 
vise and Consent,” that one theme was, of 
course, the American democracy and how it 
operates. 

One gradually arrives, after covering the 
Government of the United States at its 
heart for 16 years, at some sort of philosophy 
about Congress, about America, and about 
the American people, in relation to them- 
selves, to their times, and to each other. 
There are some, I think in the minority, 
who have arrived at a philosophy of angry 
and ironic contempt. There are others, I 
think in the majority, who have arrived at 
about what I have arrived at—a realization 
of America’s weaknesses, an appreciation of 
her strengths, and a balance that comes 
down, even as it looks some quite hard facts 
in the eye, on the side of hope. 

I do not contend in this book, nor I think 
can any honest man contend, that this Gov- 
ernment or this people are perfect. The 
American people are rather more idealistic 
and goodhearted than most on this globe. 
And while they are sometimes weak, short- 
sighted and corrupt, they also possess a 
fundamental duality which permits them 
to be on other occasions, and sometimes at 
the very same time, noble and generous and 
decent. Their strengths, as their weak- 
nesses, it seems to me, are attributable en- 
tirely and exclusively to what they are, a 
free people of many backgrounds, doing what 
they please as they deem best. 

This American duality, which I think the 
facts will support, is too much for some of 
our more vocal citizens, and they spend their 
time and their energies nagging at the coun- 
try’s shortcomings without ever once conced- 
ing or, indeed, even understanding her 
strengths. You will find in “Advise and Con- 
sent” many somber things about America, 
for she is seen, I hope, through an honest 
glass; yet the end result is faith in the Amer- 
can way. 

I came to the Senate for United Press in 
November 1943 and within 5 or 6 years there 
began to stir the vague outlines of a book. 
The framework for saying the things I was 
gradually concluding about the American 
way of life and government, appeared to be 
the Senate, which I knew best; and within 
the Senate some one of the major battles 
that occupy that endlessly intriguing body. 

Gradually by a process of elimination, 
partly conscious, but perhaps even more 
subconscious, I found myself thinking in- 
creasingly in terms of a controversial nomi- 
nation upon whose twists and turns and de- 
velopments all else could hang. There have 
been a number of these in the past 16 years, 

the nomination of Henry Wallace to be Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the nomination of Ed- 
ward Stettinius to be Secretary of State, the 
nomination of David Lilienthal to be head of 
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the AEC, the nomination of Charles E. Boh- 
len to be Ambassador to Russia; and more re- 
cently, though of course coming long after I 
completed the novel last November, the nom- 
imations of Lewis Strauss and Clare Boothe 
Luce. 

At first the aim was rather narrow: to show 
to her own citizens and to the world, if I 
could, how America’s system operates; to say, 
“This is how it is.” The nomination was to 
be made to an independent agency, say, or 
perhaps to an assistant secretaryship. The 
interest was to lie in the mechanics of gov- 
ernment alone; the controversial nature of 
the man was to provide all the drama nec- 
essary. “This is hoy it is” was to be enough 
both to state the problem and carry the 
reader. 

This is not, however, an easy age in which 
to concentrate, particularly when you live at 
the heart of it: its terrors are too many 
and its fearful possibilities too great. Aside 
from a few fugitive scraps of dialogue and 
a few notes on climactic scenes, and a gnaw- 
ing feeling inside that this was something 
I must eventually do or suffer from the lack 
of it in ways that would sound a little 
precious except to other writers, time passed 
and very little got accomplished. 

Abruptly, however, in 1950, there came a 
sudden spasm of work for reasons I cannot 
now put my. finger on exactly. Out of it 
came the first two chapters and, in the first 
four sentences, almost without conscious 
volition on my part, the final aecision as to 
what this book was going to be. Those sen- 
tences, which begin “Advise and Oonsent,” 
are as follows: 

“When Bob Munson awoke in his apart- 
ment at the Sheraton Park Hotel at 7:31 
in the morning he had the feeling it would 
bea bad day. The impression was confirmed 
as soon as he got out of bed and brought in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald. 

“President Names Leffingwell Secretary of 
State,” the headline said. What Bob Mun- 
son said in a tired tone of voice, was, ‘Oh, 
God damn.’” 

After that, the pattern became clearer. 
Of course, it should be a Secretary of State: 
there was the office upon which to hang not 
only the “This is how it is” of the American 
Government, but the “This is how it is” of 
the cold war, and of all the other problems 
that beset a well-meaning land in an ill- 
meaning century. About these too I had 
acquired a good many opinions, and, under- 
standably enough, I aimed to express them. 
The plan, the purpose; the general project 
began to take on a scope far beyond what I 
had originally intended; yet again there was 
& lapse, aside from a few more notes and 
casual jottings, for seven more years. 

Consciously, that is, subconsciously, many 
things were apparently going on, because by 
September 1957, when a mutual friend set 
up an appointment for me with Ken Mc- 
Cormick, editor-in-chief of Doubleday, the 
book was evidently ready to roll, though I 
was not entirely aware of it for several more 
weeks after that. By January 1, 1958, I had 
completed 257 manuscript pages of Bob 
Munson’s book and sent them off to Double- 
day. 

From that point forward the novel pro- 
gressed virtually without a hitch—certainly 
no major ones, at any time. There were no 
blocks and few worries; it wanted out, and 
it got out. 

There are a great many things in the book 
that I never knew were going to be there 
until they actually came out'of the type- 
writer; midway the ending changed com- 
pletely. The characters, in a very real 
sense, took over. Incident by incident and 


“link by link the structure built up, and 


from each new vantage point the ultimate 
conclusion became more clear. 

There are two pompous and pretentious 
queries that almost any author has to deal 
with: “What kind of writer do you want to 
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be?” and, “What do you want to accomplish 
with your writing?” The kind of writer I 
would like to be is the kind of writer any 
reporter or radio man or TV commentator 
with an ounce of integrity would like to be, 
and that is the kind of writer who says a 
little something valid about the human ex- 
perience, and who illuminates also some- 
thing of his times so that his contemporaries 
and those who come after may find their 
understanding a little better for what he has 
done. 

As for the allied pomposity of “What do 
you want to accomplish with your writing?” 
there, too, I think, most of us are in essen- 
tial agreement as to what we should like to 
do. And that is to say a little something 
honest, in a phony time, about a country 
which needs our understanding and our 
help and our love. America seems to have 
gotten lost from herself, somehow, hidden 
away and submerged and obscured. by the 
more clamorous of her clever, clever citi- 
zens. It is an era in which slogans are sub- 
stituted for reality, in which false values 
have behind them all the force of organized 
advertising and promotion, in which an un- 
founded optimism is offered as a counterfeit 
for sober bravery, in which everything is 
slightly out of focus, so that nothing shows 
clear and it is hard to remember and re- 
capture and hold fast to the things that 
have made our Republic, and us as a people, 
a beacon for mankind. 

Somewhere under all this phoniness there 
still live a great Nation and a great people; 
and it is to them that I; and I think most 
of us, should like to be true in whatever I 
write. For I suspect that when the last tele- 
vision program is snapped off, the last urgent 
advertisement is laid aside and the last 
hearty admonition from the hidden and not- 
so-hidden persuaders dies out upon the 
quivering air, the great majority of us in this 
country are still creative, skeptical, down- 
to-earth and, for the most part, level-headed; 
quite confused by what we face and some- 
times quite scared by it, but on the whole 
valiant and sound, possessed of a goodly land 
and a heritage that warrants hope. 

Beneath the mush and the organized hog- 
wash, beneath the pretensions and the phony 
attitudes with which too many in influential 
position try to hide from the problems of 
our world, there is still a great vigor and a 
great vitality and a great decency and a 
great courage, both of purpose and, quite 
often, of achievement. 

It is this essentially that I, and I think 
most of us in this reporting and writing busi- 
ness, would like to record, in whatever ways 
we may have the ability, when all else is 
said and done—that there is a Republic, not 
perfect, yet with great decencies; not in- 
fallible, yet with great strengths; not all- 
knowing, yet with a kind intention and a 
brave heart. 

Most of us, I believe, would like to so 
write about America that our contemporaries 
can say, “Yes, we see ourselves.” And in a 
later day if men ‘happen to come across the 
record we have left, they may say to one 
another, “This is how it was—in that coun- 
try—in that time.” 





The Late Honorable Edmund P. Radwan 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
profound sadness that I rise to pay re- 
spect to the memory of our esteemed 
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departed colleague from the State of 
New York, the late Honorable Edmund 
P. Radwan. It was my privilege and 
good fortune to have served with Con- 
gressman Radwan both in the New York 
State Legislature and in this Congress. 
Congressman Radwan was a man of 
great political and personal courage. He 
had a keen and high sense of honor. 
Although it was-conceded by everyone 
that he could have been reelected in 
this last campaign, Congressman Rad- 
wan chose not to seek reelection. This 
decision was based upon his belief that, 
due to his illness, he could not give his 
undivided service to his constituency. 
In the State of New York, I can re- 
call his courage and determination in 
fighting against a proposal to increase 
taxes in the year 1949. In Congress, 
Representative Radwan earned the re- 
spect of his colleagues for his sincerity 
and his adherence to principle. 
Congressman Radwan was a dedi- 
cated public official with a deep sense 
of responsibility to his constituency and 
to the people of this Nation. 
I extend my deepest oer to his 
family. 








Editorial Comment on Civil Rights Com- 
mission Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF. SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, two 
outstanding South Carolina newspapers, 
the News and Courier of Charleston, 
S.C., and the Florence Morning News of 
Florence, S.C., have published very 
strong editorial comments against the 
biased and irrational report which the 
Civil Rights Commission has made to 
the President and the Congress. I call 
these two editorials to the attention of 
the Senate and ask that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

The News and Courier editorial which 
appeared in the September 9, 1959, issue 
is entitled “Civil Rights Report Weakens 
States and Threatens Liberty in Re- 
public.” The Florence Morning News 
editorial which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 9, 1959, issue is entitled “Commis- 
sion Report Affront to Dixie.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Charleston (8.C.) News and Cour- 
‘ ter, Sept. 9, 1959] 
Civmu. RicuHts Report WEAKENS STATES AND 
THREATENS LIBERTY IN REPUBLIC 

The Commission on Civil Rights, in its first 
report, has recommended changes in the 
law that would create a vastly different 
America. The Oommission would have so- 
cial as well as pelitical and economié rela- 
tions regulated by the Federal Government. 


Though the language of the report makes 
plain that the Southern States are the prin- 
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cipal targets of the report, the ill-con- 
ceived recommendations, if enacted into law, 
also would reduce individual liberty in all 
States of the Union and create strife and 
bitterness between racial groups. 

The Commission recommends: (1) Ap- 
pointment of Federal voting registrars; (2) 
a constitutional-amendment giving the right 
to vote to every citizen who meets his 
State’s age and residence requirements and 
who is not in jail at the time of registra- 
tion or election; (3) withholding of all Fed- 
eral aid funds from private and publicly 
supported colleges which refuse to integrate; 
(4) insistence on prointegration policies in 
public housing, urban renewal projects, and 
FHA- and VA-financed private housing de- 
velopments. 

The first recommendation—calling for 
temporary voting registrars—represents the 
most immediate threat to States’ rights. 

The Commission proposes that a Federal 
registrar be installed in any county where 
nine or more individuals swear they cannot 
register to vote. 

Agents of the Commission would be as- 
signed to the locality to investigate and to 
rule on applications for registration. A Fed- 
eral officer such as a postmaster or clerk of 
Federal court, would be required to grant 
registration certificates. 

In a forthright dissent, Commissioner 
John S. Battle, former Governor of Virginia, 
said that appointment of Federal registrars 
“would place in the hands of the Federal 
Government a vital part of the election 
process so jealously guarded and carefully 
reserved to the States by the Founding 
Fathers.” 

It also would infest scores of southern 
counties with Federal political agents, armed 
with the subpena power, who would stir up 
racial bitterness and virtually abolish local 
government. Supervision of registration, 
which the Commission recommends, is what 
South Carolina experienced during Recon- 
struction. _ 

Though the proposed constitutional 
amendment is not a present danger, it rep- 
resents a long-range threat to good govern- 
ment in every area of the country. It would 
be a godsend to the political bosses of north- 
ern cities. The Commission would admit 
former criminals to the polls. 

In New York City, for instance, the masses 
of migrants from Puerto Rico could be made 
the motive power of a giant political steam- 
roller to crush the educated, responsible ele- 
ment in the city. In many Southern States 
the result would be complete control of large 
areas by numerically superior but property- 
less Negro masses that could be -herded to 
the polls by political agents of the NAACP, 
each one with a marked voting ticket in his 
hand. The outcome would be ruinous gov- 
ernment for able and enterprising people of 
both races. 

Withholding Federal aid from southern 
colleges ahd universities would only further 
antagonize the South. Actually, this is not 
likely to be approved. The congressional 
representatives of the big northern cities, 
who are eager for Federal aid, need southern 
votes in the House and Senate to obtain 
even a minimum of their wants. But the 
Commission recommendation indicates the 
vengeful spirit of nonsouthern members. 

In for integration in federally 
aided housing, the Commission proposes that 
a hornet’s nest be disturbed.’ This recom- 
mendation, if made law, might provoke riot- 
ing in northern cities where school integra- 
tion is more or less accepted but where seg- 
regated neighborhoods are fiercely defended. 

Vice Commissioner Robert Storey, former 
dean of Southern Methodist University Law 
School, and former Gov. Doyle Carleton of 
Florida, joined Governor Battle in a power- 
ful dissent to this recommendation. They 
criticized the notion of “a fixed program of 
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mixing the races anywhere and everywhere 
regardless of the wishes of either race * * * 
the result (of which) would be dissension, 
strife, and even violence in sections where 
you would least expect it.” 

The Commissioners who recommended this 
coercive program, which violates the tradi- 
tions of the United States, are Chairman 
John A. Hannah, former manpower Director 
of the Defense Department; the Reverend 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, president of the 
University of Notre Dame; and George M. 
Johnson, former dean of Howard University, 
the only Negro on the Commission. The 
staff director of the Commission is Gordon 
Tiffany, a protege of former “Assistant Presi- 
dent” Sherman Adams. 

Each and every one of these recommenda- 
tions would deprive individuals and States of 
rights to which Americans are accustomed. 
In our view, the recommendations should be 
rejected because they are repugnant to the 
principles of a free republic. 





[From the Florence (S.C.) Morning News, 
* Sept. 9, 1959] 


COMMISSION ReEPorRT AFFRONT TO DIXI£ 


The report of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion is certain to stir up a storm of protest 
from southern congressional leaders. Pro- 
test had already begun, in fact, before the 
report was released to the public. 

There is ground for this protest. Recom- 
mendations of the Commission represent 
unwarranted Federal interference in the 
rights of the States. The most conspicuous 
case in point is the proposal that State 
registrars be supplanted by Federal ap- 
pointees “until local officials are prepared 
to register voters without discrimination.” 

In the first place, this is flagrant viola- 
tion of all the traditions of local self-gov- 
ernment that are so much a part of our 
American system. 

In the second place, there is nothing to 
indicate, at least so far as South Carolina is 
concerned, that there is discrimination in 
voter registration. The right of the Negro 
to vote is accepted without question and 
he is subject only to the restrictions that 
apply to both white and-Negro. We believe 
that this condition prevails generally 
throughout the South. 

To replace local with Federal registrars 
would be a further affront to the South and 
worsen the already strained relations grow- 
ing out of the segregation controversy. 

We have seen only that part of the Com- 
mission’s report which has appeared in the 
public press. If this is typical of the entire 
report, it warrants the opinion that here 
is another commission which, faced with 
the necessity for justifying its existence, was 
motivated more by self-interest than the 
public good. 





Vanishing Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include a very interesting 
article from the Evening Star for Sep- 
tember 8, 1959, which tells about the 
Ringgenbergs family and their story of 
the American farmer, entitled, “Try 
Telling the Ringgenbergs That They Are 
‘Vanishing Americans.’ ”’ 
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{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 8, 1959] 
Try TELLING THE RINGGENBERGS THAT THEY 
Are “VANISHING AMERICANS” 


Lately, a lot has been written and said 
about the farmer—much of it proclaiming, 
“The family farm is doomed * * * all farm- 
ers nowadays are either subsidized profiteers 
or subsidized failures.’ 

Like many thousands of others, the Ring- 
genbergs would beg to differ. They are a 
farm family—making a go of it on their 
own 200-acre dairy farm near Pierceton, Ind. 
They are proving that an independent family 
unit can thrive on the farm * * * by ap- 
plying creative methods to extend the range 
of their own labors. 

They started in 1946—late in the fall when 
the land was asleep. They started with 60 
good-for-nothing acres; with a thousand- 
dollar debt; with a kind of simple, idealistic 
confidence that was supposed to have gone 
out of style with Horatio Alger. 

That’s how it was when 22-year-old Gene 
and Sally Ringgenberg moved onto this land 
of their own—60 wornout acres near Pierce- 
ton, Ind. Their son, Kerry, was just a baby, 
only.6 months old. 

“And some people thought Gene was just a 
baby, too,” Sally recalls. “Sure to be burned 
on a farm nobody’d ever been able to suc- 
ceed with before. Corn crops so bad—they 
weren’t worth picking.” 

Today, those 60 barren acres of 1946 rep- 
resent a neat, alfalfa-covered corner of the 
200-acre family business which the Ringgen- 
bergs call “Green Top Farm.” 

The boy, Kerry, an eighth-grader now, has 
a sister, Karen, born in 1948—the same year 
Gene and Sally completed the land-buying 
portion of their drive to make a go of it on 
the farm. 

And on this farm today, the Ringgen- 
bergs are feeding a herd of 90 Holsteins, 60 
of them milk cows, the rest young stock. 
Production last year—10,000 to 11,000 pounds 
of milk per cow—a total of over 144 million 
pounds, 

“You know, the doubters of 1946,” says 
Gene, “would've been convinced we were 
crazy, if we'd told them these 200 acres could 
feed more than 30 or 40 cows. No telling 
what they'd have thought if they knew the 
plans we have today. I believe we can build 
Yhis farm without buying more acreage— 
build it so, when Kerry and Karen grow up, 
there'll be a living here for three families, 
not just one.” 

Certainly these aren't words you'd expect 
to hear from the head of an economic unit— 
the family farm—which is supposed to be 
on the way out. Certainly the Ringgenberg 
record to date lives up to the promise of 
Gene's words. 

CONFIDENCE VERIFIED BY RECORD 

And there’s even more bite to his words 
when you think of this—there are no hired 
hands at Green Top Farm. All the work is 
the Ringgenbergs’ own. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the investment in outside labor was 
just $12 (far less than a city family might 
spend on baby sitters). 

What's their secret? 

“No secret to it,” says Gene. “Lots of 
farmers are doing as we are. It’s a matter 
of managing the farm as a business—using 
the new tools and ideas and methods that'll 
help you produce more efficiently. 

“When a@ farm fails, I figure it's like any 
business failing. Maybe they didn’t plan 

sensibly-—or maybe they let themselves get 
old-fashioned and inefficient.” 

DO-FOR-YOURSELF PLANNING PREFERRED 


“Some people say we couldn’t exist with- 
out pags ashe ge Bl by the government,” 
think they’re wrong. I 

Gineaen tele orchiene oy cokine 
to a businesslike plan—by using the latest, 
most efficient methods for producing at the 
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lowest, possible cost. You've got to do for 
yourself—not with props and hand-outs. 
That kind of help carries direction right 
with it. I’d rather do my own thinking— 
plan my own future.” Such are the atti- 
tudes of Gene Ringgenberg at age 35. At- 
titudes shaped by a drive that started when 
he was a boy—raising his own cows on his 
father’s farm—fabricating his own tractor 
from an old pickup truck. 

Sally recollects, “He’s always worked to- 
ward goals—in everything. Back in high 
school, he was the shortest man on the 
basketball team, just five-seven. Well, the 
scientific way he developed his game, by 
senior year, he’d won All-Sectional honors, 
and that’s not easy here in Indiana. One 
of his records still stands—70 games played 
without once fouling out—and that’s not 
easy anywhere.” 

The quickest way to appreciate the Ring- 
genbergs’ progress is to join Gene on the 
job—any day of the year, about 4:45 in the 
morning. With the night as yet untouched 
by any fringe of pink in the east, you'll find 
Gene driving the milk cows into the dimly 
lighted holding pen outside the milking par- 
lor, He’s built on the order of a broad- 
shouldered fireplug—short but exceedingly 
solid. Surrounded by the mooing, pushing 
“ladies.of Holstein,” he has the look of a 
man fording a river, up to his chest in waves 
of black and white. 


PUSHBUTTON MILKHOUSE 


The cows enter the milking parlor five at 
a time. The milking is performed by elec- 
tric units—with the milk being piped auto- 
matically, direct from cow to stainless steel 
cooler in the Grade “A” milkhouse. 

How’s this for mechanization? Altogether 
the milking of 60 cows takes just about an 
hour and a half (about 7 minutes per cow). 

Sally generally arrives on the scene in time 
to supervise the cleanup of the milking ap- 
paratus. And supervise it she does—by 
pushing a button on an electric control box 
to start an automatic cycle of washing, 
rinsing, and sterilizing. 

By this time, Gene is likely to be doing 
two jobs at once—feeding the herd and 
scrubbing down the milking parlor. “It’s 
easy to do both,” says Gene, ‘‘because the 
feeding is automatic.” 


JUST 15 MINUTES TO FEED THE HERD 


He simply pulls a switch on one of his 
three mechanized Harvestore feed processing 
units—the tall, blue towers that are more 
than symbols of success for the Ringgen- 
bergs: And as the switch turns, a bottom 
unloader begins to hum—unloading the 
sweet-smelling feed called Haylage onto an 
auger-conveyor that feeds the cows auto- 
matically. It takes just 15 minutes to serve 
the Ringgenbergs’ entire herd their first big 
meal of the day. “And this is the way they 
get every meal,” says Gene. “There are no 
pastures on my farm. Too much waste that 
way—too much feed value lost.” 


PROCESS THEIR OWN HIGH-VALUE FEED 


“Everything my .cows eat is processed 
through the Harvesteres. To a stranger, 
these units may look like nothing more than 
big, blue silos—but they sure mean a whole 
lot more than that to me. They're the key 
to my feeding program. And next to land 
and livestock, that’s the most important part 
of an efficient dairy farm.” 


4s Gene explains it, the Haylage from his - 


Harvestores compares favorably with any 
complete cow ration he might buy. And 
the raw material for Haylage is alfalfa grown 
right on his own land. 

The alfalfa is mowed as it might be for 
hay, but that’s where the similarity ends. 
Instead of the old way of bailing and dry- 
ing—a ee method that often cost him 

as much as half his crop—he now runs it 
through & mechanical chopper at” 40 to 60 

percent moisture, then blows it up and into 
eo ae top hatch of one of the Harvestores. 
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Gene says, “We haven’t had to worry about 
rain spoiling hay ever since the first of the 
three units went up. But that’s just part 
of the saving. The real difference is in what 
happens inside the Harvestores. ‘You see, 
they’re sealed to keep out oxygen. There’s 
no spoilage. And the feed values are pre- 
served. No matter how many months it’s 
stored, the Haylage we get is moist and 
sweet-smelling. The cows love it.” 


CREATIVE PRODUCTION KEY TO FUTURE 


As you go through a day on the farm of 
Gene and Sally Ringgenberg, you appreciate 
the truth anc validity of Gene’s statement— 
“We can lick our problems by working to 
a businesslike plan—by using the latest, 
most efficient methods for producing at the 
lowest cost.” 

Everything you see is the result of in- 
telligent, creative planning—the kind of 
planning designed to get the most value from 
every ounce of work. You see it is the 
pushbutton milking operation, in the storage 
and mechanized feeding system, in the mod- 
ern tractors and wagons, the chopper and 
blower. You’re seeing a healthy, productive 
bhusiness—a business being built to insure 
a family’s future on the farm. 





A Commission Divided 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate an excellent ar- 
ticle appearing in the Washington 
(D.C.) Evening Star of September 9, 
1959, by David Lawrence entitled “A 
Commission Divided.” 

Mr. Lawrence has made a penetrating 
study of the so-called report by the 
controversial Civil Rights Commission, 
and I think this icle by Mr. Lawrence 
strikes at the héart of the situation 
with which we are confronted when we 
are asked to review the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission. Mr. Lawrence 
states: 

Anyone who had the idea that a national 
commission to investigate “civil righ 
could come up with a coherent report after 
months of study is botnd to be puzzled 
by the confusing and to some extent contra- 
dictory recommendations just issued by the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 


Mr. President, I think the very con- 
troversial and divided nature of the Civil 
Rights Commission’s report should be 
ample evidence to everyone that there 
could be no possible service to the coyn- 
try rendered in extending the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission. 

As. Mr. wrence points out in -his 
article, the Commission has wandered 
far afield from constitutional principles. 
Indeed, it has given us no answer to any 
problem; to the contrary, the verbal 
garbage the Commission’s report con- 
tains is highly inflammatory and will 


only tend to worsen conditions and. . 


cause a wider breach between propo- 
— and opponents of forced integra- 

It is an unquestioned matter of fact 
that’ the Commission has simply re- 
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flected, in a magnified way, the same old 
bitter issues that have beset us for so 
many years. The Commission’s report 
simply makes the job more difficult for 
everyone concerned. Any extension of 
the life of the Commission will stir up 
more agitation, cause more confusion, 
and deepen hatreds. 

Mr. President, when the administra- 
tion was seeking the creation of the Civil 
Rights Commission, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States testified to the 
Congress that such a Commission would 
foster better understanding and relations 
between peoples of different races. 

Mr. President, it appears to me that 
the Civil Rights Commission has accom- 
plished nothing in the field of creating 
harmony in racial matters. Quite to the 
contrary, since its inception, violence, 
disorder, prejudice, hatred, and down- 
right disrespect for law and order have 
increased. This is particularly true in 
the very areas of the Nation where inte- 
gration has been forced upon people in 
recent years. 

I hope the Members of the Senate will 
heed the lesson taught in the long list of 
racial violences that have occurred 
across the Nation recently, and not add 
fuel to the inflammatory problems of 
civil rights by passing civil-rights legis- 
lation or even extending the Commission 
on Civil Rights. 

Mr, President, I ask that the article 
appearing in the Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star of September 9, 1959, by 
David Lawrence, entitled “A Commission 
Divided” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp for the benefit of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CoMMIsSION DIvIDED—CONTROVERSIAL CIVIL 
RIGHTs REPORT SEEN AS REFLECTING SEc- 
TIONAL CLEAVAGE 

(By David Lawrence) 

Anyone who had the idea that a national 
commission to investigate civil rights could 
come up with a coherent report after months 
of study is bound to be ,puzzled by the con- 
fusing and to some extent contradictory 
recommendations just issued by the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

Six members—three from the North and 
three from the South—made a conscientious 
effort to come to grips with the civil rights 
question as it affects registration and vot- 
ing, housing and education. But the net 
result is a sharp division between the six. 

As for voting rights, the report presents an 
anomaly. The three northern members— 
John A, Hannah, president of Michigan State 
University, the Reverend Theodore M. Hes- 


s ‘ormer 
of Howard University, who is the only Negro 
member of the Commission—joined 
to recommend a new constitutional amend- 
ment. They feel it is necessary if the people 
wish to take away from the States their pres- 
ent right to determine for themselves all the 
different qw@alifications of voters apart from 
race or color or sex. This is sound reasoning. 
For, as noted in these dispatches several 
weeks ago, the Constitution today specifi- 
cally gives the States the right to define such 
voter qualifications and to provide, for in- 
stance, tests to prove that a citizen can read 
and write. 

Oddly enough, however, two of the south- 
ern members—former Gov. Doyle E. Carlton 
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of Florida and Robert G. Storey, dean of the 
Southern Methodist University Law School at 
Dallas, Tex.—joined with the three northern 
members to recommend the passage of a 
Federal law to prevent individual discrimi- 
nation in the application of existing State 
laws on the subject of voter qualifications. 
But these same two members, together with 
a third from the South—former Gov. John 
S. Battle of Virginia—then insisted that an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution is 
unnecessary to secure proper enforcement of 
voting rights because existing powers of 
Congress are adequate. 

Perhaps. the most controversial section of 
the report is that which deals with alleged 
discrimination on the part of educational 
institutions which receive Federal funds. It 
is signed by the three northern members 
and says in part: 

“More than $2 billion a year of Federal 
funds go for educational purposes and to 
educational institutions. The principal re- 
cipients of these funds are the Nation’s col- 
leges, universities, and other institutions of 
higher education. Whether tax-supported 
or privately financed, they receive Federal 
grants and loans both for their general sup- 
port and capital improvements as well as for 
research projects, special programs, and in- 
stitutes.” 

The same three members of the Commis- 
sion recommend that Federal agencies “be 
authorized and directed to withhold funds in 
any form to institutions of higher learning, 
both publicly supported and privately sup- 
ported, which refuse, on racial grounds, to 
admit students otherwise qualified for admis- 
sion.” 

But, unfortunately, the three members 
who signed that particular statement disre- 
gard the fact that, when the Federal Govern- 
ment attempts to enforce one section of the 
Constitution with respect to Federal aid to 
education, it opens up to similar scrutiny the 
application of other parts of the Constitu- 
Aion, especially the first amendment, which 
decrees a complete separation of church and 
state. If this concept of existing constitu- 
tional provisions were followed literally, then 
the GI bill of rights. and any other Federal 
grants might be held to be improper where 
any church-controlled schools or colleges are 
involved. It is interesting to note that the 
three southern members—Commissioners 
Storey, Battle, and Carlton—do not think the 
Federal Government should attempt through 
its money power to police the schools. Their 
dissent is as follows: 

“We cannot indorse a program of economic 
coercion as either a substitute for or a sup- 
plement to the direct enforcement of the law 
through the orderly processes of justice, as 
administered by the courts. 

“Such a proposal by this Commission—as a 
branch of the Federal Government—would 
drastically affect the administration of pri- 
vately owned institutions of higher educa- 
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teresting enough, while this very section on 
—— apparently won the concurrence of 

six members of the Commission, again 
a this appearance of unanimity is offset 
somewhat by a supplementary comment by 
the three southern members concerning fu- 
ture methods of tackling the problem of 
housing. They warn that “no one pattern 
will serve the country as a whole.” 





Miss Mildred C. Thelen, Lynn, Mass., 
Schoolteacher, Appointed To Attend 


Foreign Language Institute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include a newspaper item 
which appeared in the Lynn (Mass.) 
Telegram-News and was reprinted in the 
Bay State Bulletin of the University of 
Massachusetts, about Miss Mildred C. 
Thelen, teacher of French and English 
at the Lynn English High School, Lynn, 
Mass., in my congressienal district. 

I am also including a written article by 
Miss Thelen, entitled “Central America, 
Land of Mayas,” which was one of a 
series of seven articles which appeared in 
the Lynn Telegram-News for seven con- 
secutive Sundays: 

[From the Bay State Bulletin, April 1959) 
LYNN TEACHER ATTENDS FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL 
Miss Mildred C. Thelen, teacher of French 
and Spanish at the Lynn English High 
School, is 1 of 100 foreign language teach- 
ers appointed to attend the Foreign Language 
Institute being held this summer at the Uni- 
versity of Maine under the auspices of the 
U.S. Government. Title VI of the National 
Defense Education Act provides that each 
participant in the institute will be paid $75 
per week, plus $15 per dependent during the 
T-week period of intensive study. 

WORKING SCHEDULE 

Members of the institute attend nine 
classes, clinics, and workshops per day from 
7:45 a.m. to 5:20 p.m., learning and experi- 





‘menting with new aural methods, language 


laboratory techniques, educational elec- 
tronics, as well as basic conversational Rus- 
sian. At meal times they are assigned to 
language tables where they must speak their 
major language (French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man), which they are requested to use con- 
tinuously throughout the day. Miss Thelen 
is taking part in the French program. 

The four language institutes for 100 teach- 
ers each, originally set up by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, at the University of 
Maine, University of Michigan, Louisiana 
University, and University of Colorado re- 
ceived 4,000 applications from 1 
teachers. The response was so great that 
several more institutes have been added 
throughout the country and the program 
under Federal auspices will continue for the 
next 4 years. 

TOPS IN LANGUAGE FIELD 


Miss Thelen, who was also appointed as 
an alternate in the program of the 
Foreign Institute at the University of Colo- 
rado, is a past president of the New England 
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Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, is a 
member of the Advisory Board of Foreign 
Language Consultants for the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education, and State 
coordinator of Spanish for both State and 
National committees of the Foreign Language 
Coordination Committee of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, and is a nominee for the 
office of member of the national executive 
committee of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 

She holds a master’s degree in romance 
languages from Boston University and has 
attended summer sessions at the Sorbonne 
in Paris, the Middlebury French and Spanish 
Schools, the University of Mexico, and the 
University of Madrid. 





CENTRAL America, LAND OF MAYANS 


(By Mildred C. Thelen, Lynn English High 
School) 


Several years ago, I attended the summer 
session at the University of Mexico, and took 
@ course in the history of the Aztec civili- 
zation. While there I also visited the an- 
cient Aztec ruins and pyramids of San Juan 
Teotihuacan outside of Mexico City. In the 
summer of 1957 I spent some time high up 
in the Andean Mountains of Peru visiting 
Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Empire -of 
the Incas, as well as Machu Picchu, that 
awe-inspiring lost city of the Incas, which 
I described in one of my series of articles 
entitled “Around Latin America in 30 Days.” 
As a result of my interest and study of these 
ancient peoples of Mexico and Peru, who 
attained a high level of culture and civili- 
gation many centuries before the Spanish 
conquistadores set foot on this hemisphere, 
I decided to visit Central America where 
the sites and ruins of the ancient Mayans 
are to be found. 

Of these three distinct aboriginal races 
the Mayans had the most elaborate civili- 
gation and the most interesting customs 
and practices. In this article, I shall de- 
scribe to you my trips through the jungles 
of Guatemala and Yucatén to see the tem- 
ples and palaces of the ancient Mayans. 


LAND OF ETERNAL SPRING 


Guatemala is called the land of eternal 
spring and rightly so. The average mean 
temperature year around is 68 degrees. 
There are no rapid changes in climate or 
temperature, although there is a dry and 
rainy season. To escape hot summers and 
cold winters, this country is an ideal land 
for the tourist. Artists and photographers 
love it for its emerald green lakes and moun- 
tains, its picturesque Indian villages and 
markets, as well as its historic ruins, The 
33 cloud-ringed volcanoes throughout the 
country seem to serve as a majestic back- 
drop for scenes of spectacular beauty and 
color. Most important of all, the people 
are friendly, polite, and kind, It is a won- 
derful country to visit. 


TIKAL-MAYAN METROPOLIS 


One of the highlights of my tour of Gua- 
temala was my visit to Tikal, the largest 
city of the old Mayan Empire. Very few 
tourists have as yet seen this breath- 
spectacle in the dense jungle of Petén in 
northern Guatemala. 

For the past 3 years, the Guatemalan 
Government and the University of Penn- 
syilvania have been making excavations and 
restoring the temples, palaces, monuments, 
‘nd other structures. The work has been 
under the direction of the American ar- 
cheologist Edwin Shook of the University 
of Pennsylvania and Senor Antonio Tejeda 
Fonseca, of the National Archeological Mu- 
seum of Guatemala. 

ANCIENT MAYAN CITIES 

Mayan cities were religious and civic cen- 
ters with handsome abodes for the rulers 
and priests, beautiful temples and huge 
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courts for games and ceremonies. To erect 
those tremendous stone temples, the May- 
ans must have had a mathematical and 
engineering knowledge of a high order. 
They moved the heavy stones on logs be- 
cause they did not know the principle of 
the wheel, With only crude tods and ma- 
guey ropes, they erected buildings, carved 
and decorated with figures and hieroglyph- 
ics, that were truly marvels of art and 
beauty. The lower classes lived in grass 
thatched huts just as they do today. 


INTERESTING PLACE 


Chichicastenango (the place of the nettle 
leaves) at an altitude of 7,000 feet in the 
mountains of Guatemala, is one of the 
strangest places I have ever visited. About 
1,000 Ladinos (mixed Spanish and Indian 
people) live in the little town of white 
houses, roofed with bright, red tile. How- 
ever, 20,000 Indians live in the hills nearby 
and flood the town (almost empty on other 
days) for the Sunday and Thursday open-air 
markets. On these days, the large area in 
front of the 400-year-old Church of Santo 
Tomas is filled with several thousand In- 
dians squatting about or selling their wares 
in awning-covered stalls. 

The whole scene is one moving mass of 
color, as the Indians wear brilliant native 
costumes of all hues in the rainbow. One 
can immediately tell the village from whence 
they come by the type of costume. 

THE MASKMAKER 


A must on the agenda of every traveler 
to Chichicastenango is a climb to the top of 
@ nearby mountain and a trip to the house 
of the maskmaker, who carves and paints 
wooden masks for the Indian dances and 
ceremonials. 

In his workship and display room were 
hundreds of masks of devils and animals. 
The «main work, however, is creating the 
masks for the Dance of the Conquistadores, 
when light-colored masks representing Pedro 
de Alvarado, the Spanish conquistador of 
Guatemala, and dark-colored masks repre- 
senting Tecum Uman, the Maya chief whom 
he killed in combat, are used. The light 
masks have pink faces, gold hair, gold beards, 
and blue eyes. The dark-colored masks have 
brown skin, dark eyes, and black hair with 
quetzal birds decorating the temples. Very 
frequently whenever there is a fiesta, the In- 
dians in elaborate costumes and painted 
masks, strut and dance for hours in the vil- 
lage plaza, as they reenact the story of the 
Mayas and the Spanish conquistadores. 


MAYAN INN 


The Mayan Inn in Chichicastenango, is 
perhaps the best known hotel in the country. 
Tt was built 25 years ago by Alfred Clark of 
Clark Tours, pioneer in the Guatemalan 
tourist business. The Mayan Inn opened up 
this whole section of Guatemala for visitors. 
It is a unique experience to stay there. 

The Inn is a very unusual place. The walls 
of the flower-filled patio are decorated with 
Mayan hieroglyphics and figures, while here 
and there are old statues and chests of the 
colonial period. My room was very large and 
decorated with many valuable Spanish an- 
tiques. Most of the furniture was carved 
and massive. The draperies, rugs, and up- 
holstery were all hand-woven native textiles. 
Tall, white calla lilies in a large vase added 


: 


Logs in the mammoth fireplace were read for 

the “fireboy” to e@ and make the room 

cozy and warm. In that cold mountain air, 

crackling fire in the evenings and morn- 

was very inviting indeed. 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 


Still retaining much of their ancient pre- 
Hispanic culture, the natives of Guatemala 
combine the worship of both the Christian 
God afid their pagan deities in a most 
unique fashion. . 

For four centuries they have absorbed, 
within their limits to understand, the forms 


# 


touch of beauty to the room.- 
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and teachings of the Catholic Church 
brought to them by the Spanish padres, and 
have blended them with their own ancient 
ceremonies. Religion answers a deep and 
emotional need in the nature of the In- 
dian, and praying to the Supreme Being is 
the most important part of his life. The 
Catholic priests there, with great under- 
standing and wisdom, are more.concerned 
with what the Indian means, than with the 
details of his manner of prayer, so sincere 
and fervent that the onlooker is deeply 
touched, 
MARIMBA MUSIC 


The n«tional music of Guatemala is 
played by marimba bands. No one knows 
exactly how the first marimbas came to Cen- 
tral America. One theory is that. the con- 
quistadores found the Indians playing on 
small sets of wooden bars made from rose- 
wood trees of a special quality which, when 
struck, produced a mellow and resonant tone 
unlike that of any other wood. To amplify 
the tone, gourds were placed below the 
wooden bars. The instrument, about 8 feet 
in length, resembles a gigantic xylophone. 
Tones are sounded by striking the keys with 
small rubber hammers, 


HUEHUVETENANGO 


An airplane flight brought me to remote 
Huehuetenango (pronounced waywayte- 
nango), meaning “the place of the old peo- 
ple.” It nestles on a plain in the shadow 
of the gigantic Cuchumantanes mountains, 
which range to 13,000 feet in height. It isa 
lead, copper, and silver mining center, but 
the chief attractions for the tourists are the 
Zaculeu ruins of the Mam Tribe and the 
Silver Virgin of Chiantla. 


RUINS OF ZACULEU 


A cab ride took me to the ruins of Zaculeu, 
ancient capital of the Mam Tribe of Mayan 
Indians, who lived there centuries before 
the Spanish conquest. The United Fruit 
Co., as a gesture of goodwill and friendliness 
to the Government of Guatemala, has recon- 
structed the ruins. Eight buildings have 
been completely restored as they were in the 
pre-Spanish conquest period. They are 
small and artistic. They do not compare at 
all with the majestic and towering struc- 
tures located in Tikal and Yucatan. 


MARYKNOLL MISSION 


The highlight of my trip to Huehuete- 
nango was my visit to the Maryknoll Mis- 
sion. I was told by the Maryknoll. Fathers 
in Guatemala City that the most important 
mission of the order was located in Huehue- 
tenango. 

There are about 28 Maryknolls at the pres- 
ent time in Guatemala. They are doing a 
wonderful work in helping the Indians to 
improve their way of life. 


4 MAN OF GOD 


I met Father Leo Conners, who heads the 
mission, in the garden of the church in 
Huehuetenango. When I told him that I 
was interested in the work of the Maryknoll 
Fathers and would like to write about the 
work that this American order of missiona- 
ries is doing, he suggested that I accompany 
him in his jeep in his morning round to 
one or two of the mountain villages. He 
actually has charge of the mission work in 
11 villages, some so remote that he can only 
get to them in his jeep about once a month 
to say masses, and perform marriages, bap- 
tisms, and otherwise help them with their 
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much, as he spoke to them in his rapid, 
fluent Spanish. 

Father Conners has been doing missionary 
work in the mountains of Huehuetenango for 
11 years. He is a jolly, energetic person, 
with twinkling blue eyes, and a great sense 
of humor. He is a completely happy per- 
son, selfless, and dedicated to the work of 
helping these impoverished Indians. 


SPANISH COLONIAL RUINS 


Antigua, the ancient capital of Guatemala, 
is a must for tourists who come from all 
over the world to see the most impressive 
Spanish colonial ruins in the Western 
Hemisphere. Founded in 1543, it was the 
third largest city in the Americas and the 
greatest cultural center in Central America. 

In 1778, however, a shattering series of 
earthquakes in 10 minutes destroyed its mag- 
nificent churches, public buildings, and 
palaces. It was decided to abandon it as the 
capital. Today, the buildings, built over a 
period of three centuries, still stand in ruins. 
Antigua now has become a national monu- 
ment, with all its historic shrines left in 
mute testimony of that fateful earthquake, a 
unique example of a Spanish colonial city 
untouched by modern times. 


POSADA BELEM 


I stayed at the Posada Belem in Antigua 
(the Bethlehem Inn) which in the 17th cen- 
tury was a monastery and housed the Hos- 
pitable Order of Belemiticos. Today, the old 
monastery, with its lovely gardens, arcades, 
patios, flowering terraces, and swimming pool, 
offers all the modern conveniences in an 
atmosphere of days long past. 

PEDRO DE ALVARADO 


The conqueror and first Governor of 
Guatemala was Don Pedro de Alvarado, who, 
in 1523, was sent by his commanding officer, 
Hernando Cortés, still occupied in the subju- 
gation of the Mexicans, to invade Guatemala. 
He headed an army of 500 Spanish soldiers 
and Indian warriors. 

There are a number of pictures of Alvarado 
in Antigua and Guatemala City. Without 
doubt, he is the handsomest historical figure 
I have ever seen, judging from his paintings. 
He was tall and well proportioned, with hair 
and beard that were reddish blond. The 
Indians called him “The Sun.” An obscure, 
young adventurer of 25 when he left Spain, 
his ambition and daring brought him to the 
position of governor over the land he had 
conquered. 

Today the Indians don dazzling mask 
replicas of his smiling countenance, when 


' thye do their “Dance of the Conquistadores.” 


Avaricious and cruel, he was brave to a fault 


and invincible. 
- LAKE ATITLAN 


No words can adequately describe the trip 
to the Mayan Highlands and the lake region 
of Guatemala, a veritable labyrinth of moun- 
tain ranges, deep gorges, and scenic voleanos. 
After a 3-hour drive from Guatemala City, 
you reach a high plateau where the turquoise 
ee can be seen 2,000 feet 

low. 
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Izalco and a'trip up the El 
Boquer6én, the crater of the Volcano of San 
Salvador. 
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I could not pass up a flight to Costa Rica, 
famed as a country that has more school- 
teachers than soldiers. Volcano Irazi, 33 
miles from San José, capital of Costa Rica, 
was rewarding as was a visit to the shrine of 
the Virgen de los Angeles at the beautiful 
cathedral in Cartago. The legend of the 
Virgen de los Angeles is very reminiscent of 
the miracle of Bernadette at Lourdes. Not 
to be forgotten were the beautiful hand- 
painted oxcarts of intricate designs and 
myriad colors. 

Prior to my going to Yucatan, I stopped 
over in Nicaragua and spent some pleasant 
days sightseeing in Managua and its envi- 
rons. But my heart was set upon complet- 
ing my tour by seeing and visiting the most 
famous of all the Mayan ruins in Central 
America, Chichen-Itza and Uxmal. 

MERIDA 


Mérida is the capital of the State of Yuca- 
tan, Mexico. It is from Mérida that the Bar- 
bachano Travel Service specializes in tours 
to the ancient, Mayan ruins and has an office 
opposite the Hotel Mérida. This company 
has been in business for over 30 years. 
Without a doubt, it is one of the most effi- 
cient and well-organized travel companies 
ever encountered on my tours. They own 
the beautiful hotels ““Mayaland” and “Ha- 
cienda Uxmal’” located in the heart of the 
jungle and archeological areas of Chichen- 
Itza and Uxmal. 

They had fleets of cars taking tourists back 
and forth continuously to the ruins. The 
drive to Chichen-Itza was 83 miles over a 
well-paved road cut right through the jun- 
gle. It was hot and humid, even riding at a 
fast pace in the car. I was glad to reach the 
Hotel Mayaland. It is amazing that such a 
beautiful and luxurious place could be main- 
tained in the heart of dense jungle. 

HOTEL MAYALAND 


Because it is unique, I would like to tell 
you a little about this hotel. Guests have 
their choice of a room with a private balcony 
in the hotel or a native hut in the tropical 
gardens surrounding the hotel. I chose the 
hut, but what a hut. It had a thatched 
roof, beautiful tile floors, tile bath, and 
hand-carved furniture of authentic Mayan 
motifs. At night the palm trees, bougain- 
villaea, and hibiscus trees were electrically 
lighted here and there in the tropical garden. 
An illuminated statue of Chac-Mool, the 
rain god, in the center of the garden, created 
a scene of enchanting splendor, as you 
strolled along the walk to the hotel for 
dinner. 

GALA MEXICAN DINNER 

Dinner was served by native girls dressed 
in the huipil, a vestment of primitive origin 
adorned with fine needle design at the 
square collar, sleeve openings, and lower 
part of the dress. The hair was worn in 
coiled braids piled on the head and tied 
with colored ribbons. In the balcony of 
the mural-walled dining room, three Yuca- 
tecans, dressed in the typical white shirts 
and trousers of the region, played guitars 
and sang Mexican songs during dinner. 

There were large silver plates at each 
place, on which the regular china dishes were 
set. (We were all impressed with the silver 
Plates, but then, we remembered that Mexico 
has a great abundance of silver.) Wild duck, 
venison, turtle steak, pompano, Morro crab 
and pollo pibil, as well as many exotic trop- 
ical fruits were featured on the menu. I 
chose pollo pibil, which turned out to be 
tiny chickens cooked with a delicious sauce, 
eee in a banana leaf, and served with 

friend bananas. 


After dinner we all gathered in the large, 
handsorfely-tiled lobby for the native 
dances. The dancers in Yucatecan costumes 
came down the stairs ard did intricate re- 
gional dances, including the Jarana, to the 


accompaniment of guitars and maracas. One 


‘Hacienda Uxmal, a very pretty hotel built in 
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dance was don# while the young native girls 
maintained wine-filled glasses on their heads. 


CHICHEN-ITZA, YUCATAN 


The next day following the gala Mexican 
dinner at the Hotel Mayaland, our party 
started out at 8:30 a.m. for the tour of the 
spectacular Mayan ruins of Chichen-Itza. 
The tours begin early in the morning, led 
by the Hotel Mayaland guides. An early 
departure is necessary because it becomes 
terrifically hot later in the day. There is a 
great deal of climbing and walking to be 
done. Generally, tourists can take just 
about 2 hours of this activity in the hot sun 
of Yucatan. A later tour leaves every day 
at 4:30 a.m. to explore the remaining par- 
tially restored temples and altars in the 
archeological area. 

Chichen-Itza, the most sacred city of the 
ancient Mayana, once covered 6 square miles, 
and at times housed as many as 500,000 peo- 
ple. It was excavated by a 20-year arche- 
ological expedition of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, headed by Dr. Sylvanus 
Morley in 1924. During this period, consid- 
erable scientific research work was done on 
the temples and pyramids, through the study 
of Mayan hieroglyphics. 


MAYAN TEMPLES 


On our morning and afternoon tours, we 
explored the Temple of the Warriors, the 
Temple of a Thousand Columns, the Cere- 
monial Ball Court, the Temples of the Jaguar 
and the Serpents, as well as many altars and 
monuments. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe all the impressive ruins in this space, 
but I shall concentrate on a few of the most 
interesting. 

The Temple of Kukulcan or El Castillo, 
as the Spaniards called it when they used 
it for a fortress, is an imposing pyramid 
over 100 feet high. It seemed to be the 
mecca for most of the tourists, who wanted 
to climb the 91 narrow steps, ascending per- 
pendicular in the air, to reach the loft plat- 
form above. The temple was built to glorify 
Kukulcan, meaning, in the ancient Mayan 
language Plumed Serpent. It signified “Lord 
of Heaven and Earth,” for the bird symbolized 
heaven and the serpent, earth. . 

I followed the guide along with the rest 
of tourists up the steep steps and into the 
dark, spooky chambers at the top to see the 
Chac-Mool (Rain God) and the flerce-look- 
ing Jaguar God. The Chac-Mool has eyes, 
teeth, and nails of pearl-like shell. The 
Jaguar, painted red, has eyes of jade, fangs 
of flint and teeth painted white. They are 
in a state of excellent preservation because 
they have not been exposed to the elements. 

The Sacred Well of Sacrifice was a moet in- 
teresting place. Steep and rough, with jut- 
ting ledge of rock, it was the scene of a 
strange ceremonial to propitiate the Rain 
God, The Temple of the Virgins of El 
Palacio de las Monjas (Palace of Nuns, as 
the Spaniards called it) is also one of the 
most important structures at Chichen-Itza. 
The ancient Ball Court is another point of 
interest in the tour of the ruins. There are 
two long high walls. In the center of one 
is a huge stone ring with a hole in the cen- 
ter. It is carved with twisted serpents and 
is placed about 20 feet from the ground. 
Present-day basketball may have had its 
origin from this ancient Mayan game, It 
also resembles the Basque game of jai-alai. 

HACIENDA UXMAL 

After 2 days at Chichen-Itza, our party 
left. for Mérida in order to get to Uxmal, 
considered the most beautiful of all the 
ancient cities. There is no road between 
Chichen-Itza and Uxmal, so the Barba~ 
chanco tourist cars had to return to Mérida 
in order to make the trip to these ruins, 
which are distinctly different from those of 
Chichen-Itza. 

We arrived late in the afternoon at the 
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colonial style, enclosing a patio of tropical 
trees and flowers. All the furniture and 
decorated, handmade ironwork were es- 
pecially designed for the hotel. The swim- 
ming pool was always filled with bathers in 
the late morning and afternoons, after the 
suenuous tours through the ruins. The pol- 
ished tile floors throughout the hotel were 
designed in bright colors and seemed to 
glisten, as you looked down through the 
arcades anc corridors. 
RUINS OF UXMAL 


Early the next morning, our party went 
out with the guide to see what the arche- 
ologists consider to be the finest examples of 
stone mosaics, as well as the most elabo- 
rately decorated structures of the ancient 
Mayan world. We followed him through 
the House of the Turtles, the House of Pi- 
geons, the Temple of the Magician, with its 
steep stairway of 118 steps, the Place of the 
Governors, and many more superb struc- 
tures. The buildings of Uxmal were con- 
structed during the classic Maya period, 
when these ancient people had reached the 
peak of their culture. These temples seem 
almost Grecian in their beauty and propor- 
tion. 

ADIOS 


“All good things must come to an end,” 
so the adage runs, and finally came the time 
for me to leave for Mérida. There I finished 
my souvenir shopping for “recuerdos” and 
s00N was On my way to the airport and the 
Pan-American plane for New Orleans. At 
the gangplank, I turned around and took 
one last look at the land of Mayas where I 
had had so many thrilling and interesting 
experiences. 

I shall end this article with the very beau- 
tiful word which I said at that moment, a 
word that is to the Spaniards a benediction 
and a farewell, ‘‘Adiés.” 





Too Many Snakes in the Civil Rights 
Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 9, a most interesting editorial was 
published in the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily 
News, which is one of the Nation’s truly 
liberal newspapers in the grand old sense 
of that term. The editorial is entitled 
“Civil Rights Report: Too Many Snakes.” 

The editorial is a very -wise one; and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Greensboro Daily News, Sept. 9, 
1959] 
Crvm. Ricurs Report: Too Many SNAKES 

No wonder the Civil Rights Commission 


is badly split on its sweeping new recom- 
mendations designed to combat racial dis- 
crimination. 


Even moderate southerners on the Com- 
mission opposed certain proposed constitu- 
tional amendments and Federal laws which 


Key recommendation of the six-man Com- 
mission—but opposed by one member, for- 
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mer Goy, John 8. Battle of Virginia—calls 
for Federal intervention if nine or more 
persons complain of having been denied the 
right to vote on a discriminatory basis. 

The complainants would submit affidavits 

to the President who would relay them to 
the Civil Rights Commission for investiga- 
tion. If the Commission found the com- 
plaints to be valid, the President then would 
appoint any local Federal official in the af- 
fected county or district to step in as regis- 
trar. 
The Federal official—he could be a post- 
master—would handle these duties until the 
President saw fit to return registration to 
local control. Persons certified to vote would 
then be able to vote only for Federal of- 
ficers. 

This recommendation stems from the 
Commission’s investigation of voting dis- 
crimination in the Southern States, par- 
ticularly Alabama and Louisiana, where 
large groups of Negro citizens are denied 
the ballot. The Commission found little 
or no cooperation on the part of some white 
Officials in recognizing voting rights. 

This is an issue basic to representative 
government. If a Negro is a citizen, he 
should be treated as any other citizen 
in his right of franchise. What can be 
done when the race which controls the 
political machinery at the local level will 
not recognize basic rights? 

Every intelligent American citizen recog- 
nizes the need for remedial action here, but 
all will not agree that control of election 
processes should be removed from local 
hands and enforced by Washington. 

The answer, in the Daily News’ opinion, 
is not more Federal regimentation, which al- 
ready has produced a continuing furor in the 
public schools, 

The answer lies in education, appeal to 
the good conscience of the white South and 
assistance for southerners anxious to correct 
abuses but unwilling to upset built-in bal- 
ances to accomplish even worthy ends. 

Obstinate, prejudiced men and women— 
both North and South—will vanish or mel- 
low in their passions as time passes. But 
destructive changes in the division of powers 
between local and Federal Government can- 
not be easily corrected once they are made. 

The Daily News has been a longtime 
champion of basic rights of citizenship in 
@ democracy. Every qualified citizen ought 
to be allowed to vote. 

But the Civil Rights Commission is simply 
stirring up more snakes than it can kill by 
suggesting that the answer to a passing 
phase of racial discrimination is destruc- 
tion of necessary balances between State 
and Federal Government. 





Khrushchev Visit—Dedicated to Our 
Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues today to an excellent analysis 
of the pending visit of Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev to this country, which has 
been prepared by Mr. Charles 
national president of the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress. This analysis appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune on September 10, 
1959, 
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Mr. Rozmarek has been one of the 
most courageous fighters jagainst Com- 
munist internationalism that this coun- 
try has ever had. Mr. Rozmarek has a 
distinguished record, not only as presi- 
dent of the Polish American Congress, 
which represents 7 million Americans 
of Polish descent throughout the United 
States, but also as president of the Polish 
National Alliance, which is the largest 
Polish-American fraternal organization 
in this country, 

Mr. Rozmarek’s analysis follows: 
[From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 10, 1959] 

“DEDICATED TO OUR DESTRUCTION” 


Cuicaco, September 8—Twenty years ago 
on September 17, Russia, as Hitler’s accom- 
plice, stabbed Poland in the back. It is 
ironic that Khrushchev’s visit to this country 
should be timed to coincide with this sad 
anniversary. 

As president of the Polish American Con- 
gress, representing 7 million Americans of 
Polish descent, I have conferred with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on several occasions, as I 
have with his predecessors, President Roose- 
velt and President Truman. While I have 
the greatest admiration for our President’s 
dedication to peace, I would be derelict in 
my duty if I did not voice disapproval of 
Khrushchev’s vicit to the United States. 

This is the same Khrushchev, who as a 
member of the Kremlin regime, shares res- 
ponsibility for the mutilation of Poland, the 
seizure of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, the 
Communist control of Czechoslovakia and 
other countries in Europe and Asia, the 
Katyn massacre of 15,000 Polish war prison- 
ers, the betrayal of the Warsaw uprising, the 
planned starvation of millions of Ukrainians, 
the deportation of 40 million innocent people 
to Siberian slave camps, the slaughter of 
Hungarians, the murder of American soldiers 
in Korea, and the shooting down of unarmed 
American planes, 

This is also the same Khrushchev who, 
despite the fact that America rescugd Russia 
from Nazi enslavement when Hitler was at 
her throat, has threatened to bury us. 

Although a glance at the map will show 
that communism is the only aggressive force, 
Khrushchev recently announced that he is 
reinforcing his army and navy “to keep them 
in a state of high battle preparedness.” 

Let Americans beware. Unless we have a 
strong, firm, and courageous America, ready 
to meet every threat, Russia will attack us 
without warning, Just as she did Poland 20 
years ago. 

There is no use pretending. The master of 
the Kremlin is not coming here to pro- 
mote peace. He is coming here with his 
entourage of master spies to survey the 
land he wants to conquer, to capture the 
front pages of the press of America, and 
to relax our guard by telling us that com- 
munism is never an aggressor and, there- 
fore, America has no need to protect itself 
with H-bombs or overseas bases. 

Although our Government will extend 
Khrushchev the courtesies demanded by 
protocol, we are told that we also owe him 
a@ courteous reception. We owe him nothing. 
We are under no obligation to greet anyone 
dedicated to our destruction. 

This is one time when Americans of all 
persuasions should present a united front 
on the side of freedom and decency. In ad- 
dition to religious services in all Protestant 
and Catholic churches and synagogs for the 
vietims of communism, there should be in 
all cities to be visited by Khrushchev peace- 
able demonstrations of people carrying signs 
advocating “Freedom for Captive Nations.” 
Is there anything wrong in asking the Rus- 
— a back up their words of peace with 
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Moreover, such an orderly demonstration 
would show Khrushchev and the world how 
fortunate we are to live in a free country 
where we have a right to disagree with our 
leaders, without fear of reprisal, and they in 
turn approve of our right to disagree with 
them. 


CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
President, Polish American Congress. 





Don’t Rob Your Children of Struggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. - THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Human Events, Inc., enlists many of the 
Nation’s outstanding citizens to write on 
topics of vital interest to the Nation. 
In the August 19, 1959, edition of Human 
Events, former Congressman Samuel 
Pettengill brilliantly discusses the need 
for some degree of struggle in the lives 
of man. He deplores the trend toward 
the welfare state. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, entitled “Don’t Rob 
Your Children of Struggle,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Don’t Ros Your CHILDREN oF STRUGGLE—OvUR 
Yourn Must Be TRAInepD To Face Tomor- 
ROowW’s CHALLENGE 
(By the Honorable Samuel B. Pettengill) 


“The chessboard is a symbol of life—of all 
life. The essence of life is struggle. Take 
struggle out of chess, or out of life, and what 
is left? In chess I have found happiness.” 
Those words were spoken 35 years ago by 
Emmanuel Lasker of Berlin, who had reigned 
as world chess champion for 24 years. 

Lasker was not a mental freak. He had 
a Ph.D. in mathematics and wrote a pro- 
found book on philosophy. He had come to 
my hometown of South Bend to put on an 
exhibition match with some 30 local chess 
players. At supper that night we asked him 
why he had given so much of his life to 
chess. He gave the response quoted above. 

That was a long time ago, but I have never 
forgotten his words. I have often said to 
young parents, “Don’t take struggle out of 
your children’s lives.” The instinct of 
fathers and mothers is to do just that—to 
make “life easier for my boy than it was for 
me.” It is interesting to note that youth is 
sounder in this matter than age. Youth 
revels in competitive sport, whether to do 
something better than its fellows or to beat 
some previous record. Even small children, 
when they invent games of their own, always 
put struggle into them. Struggle is a bless- 
ing to be sought for, not an evil to be 
avoided. 

In recent years, society has gone “nuts” on 
the pusillanimous cult of “security” guar- 
anteed by Government; in short, a nation of 
parasites. The illusion of the age is that 
people can vote themselves rich. It is a 
superstition that “social security” depends 
on the promises of politicians, not on the 
character, com » and courage of men. 
It is a fable and a fraud that the output of 
society can be greater than the input of 
individuals. 

It is a universal complain that nobody 
wants to work any more, or only enough to 
“get by.” Employers are frantic for depend- 
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able employees. Labor unions have the laud- 
able desire to improve the position of their 
members, but they overplay their hand when 
they say, “Stretch it out. Take it easy. Do 
no more than enough to stay on the payroll.” 

When young people apply for their first 
jobs they ask, “When will I begin to draw 
@ pension? How many coffee breaks in a 
day? How many paid holidays? How long 
and frequent are the paid vacations? And 
if I work more than 40 hours in a week do 
I get time and one-half?” 

The young men who ask none of these 
questions are sure to get and hold jobs, 
These young men have a golden age ahead 
of them. They will have less competition 
than their kind of men ever had—and greater 
rewards. 

Theodore Roosevelt attracted national at- 
tention when he said: “I wish to preach, not 
the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the doc- 
trine of the strenuous life.” He said of him- 
self, “Let me wear out, not rust out.” He 
told young nten to hit the line hard. Ata 
time when any woman who had more than 
two children was considered subhuman, if 
not a little indecent, he told women not to 
shirk their prime function to bear children. 


Theodore Roosevelt dreamed nobly of his 
country, and, by the fire of his example, lit 
other fires in millions of homes. It was said 
that Washington founded the Nation, Lin- 
coln saved it, and T. R. revitalized it. He 
appealed to the strong side of men as is now 
chiefly done by Marine sergeants and the 
coaches of athletics like my old friend, Knute 
Rockne. 

“Rock” had no use for “lounge lizards” or 
“tea hounds” on a college campus. Youth 
liked that. They flocked to Notre Dame to 
play under him, and when his players were 
behind at the half they proceeded to pull 
the game out of the fire because “we can’t 
let ‘Rock’ down.” 

A century ago Giuseppe Garibaldi appealed 
to the strong side of men with these words: 
“Young men of Italy, I offer you nothing 

“but the water of the streams as your drink. 
I offer you nothing but black bread as your 
food, and nothing but the blue canopy of 
heaven and the lights of the eternal stars 
as your covering at night. But if you follow 
me, young men of Italy, you and I will be 
free.” They followed him and Italy became 
a@ united country. 

But today the general appeal is to the soft 
side of men—envy, self-pity, covetousness, 
class hatred. Our elections have become 
auctions in which rival politicians of both 
old parties open the door of the Treasury in 
exchange for votes. “Come and get it” is 
the slogan as people become the vandals of 
their own country, and “bread and cir- 
cuses” the formula for political advance- 
ment. 

Men like John Dewey have tried to elimi- 
nate struggle from the classroom. No re- 
quired subjects. No examinations. They 
develop inferiority complexes, rather than 
the challenge to do better. Never punish a 
child. Children should be wholly free. And 
so forth. The result is that employers de- 
spair because “Johnny can’t read and Mabel 
can’t spell.” 

So we have cities with few citizens; many 
who wish to share the blessings of liberty, 
but shirk its burdens. This is not the spirit 
of 1776, nor of the great chess master, nor 
of Theodore Roosevelt. America needs a re- 
birth of the strenuous life and I know I am 

to young men who will take their 

part in it. 
It was said of those who crossed the Ap- 
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In Vermont there are hundreds of miles 
of stone walls—every stone dug from the 
ground and moved to where it now lies by 
oxpower and human muscle alone. We 
think of the Pyramids of Egypt, and the 
tens of thousands of slaves who dragged the 
huge stones across the desert under the 
whips of their masters. It is my guess that 
the stone walls of Vermont represent more 
toil than the pyramids. But the walls were 
laid by the free choice of freemen. They 
scorned delights and lived laborious days. 

Avoid struggle and life becomes sterile, 
vapid, and meaningless. Our mental hospi- 
tals are being filled with thousands of neu- 
rotics, many of whona feel inadequate to 
meet life because they were protected from 
taking the bumps in childhood, 

No man was ever greater than the diffi- 
culties he overcame. Great difficulties, great 
men. Small difficulties, small men. From 
struggle comes strength—and physical and 
mental health. 

It is only struggle that calls forth hidden 
powers we do not know we have. The great 
psychologist, William James, said the average 
person does not put forth more than 10 
percent of his potential. 

My great grandfather, Peter Pettengill, 
came to Ver.nont in 1787. One time his 
hired man was chopping down trees in the 
virgin forest and did not come to the house 
at noon for lunch. My great-grandfather 
went to see what was wrong. He found that 
a tree had fallen on the hired man and 
killed him. With nothing but the strength 
of his own powerful body, Peter lifted the 
tree off the dead man and carried him to 
the house. 

Whence came his strength to do that? 
From the challenge before him. That tree 
was never cut into timber or firewood. It 
lay where it fell. Other strong men in the 
neighborhood came and tried th lift it. 
They could not. Why? Because they did 
not have the incentive that Peter had. Nor 
could Peter himself ever lift the tree again. 
The incentive was gone. 

You have all seen athletes at times “play 
over their heads.” Why? Because of the 
challenge and its acceptance. 

It is men who have counted struggle as 
a blessing who get the big rewards of life. 
As Emerson said, “God keeps an honest ac- 
count with men.” 

The hard surgical case, where life hangs 
by a heart beat, does not go to the dilettante 
surgeon. The tough engineering problem, 
like building a bridge across a mighty river, 
does not go to the engineer who has always 
looked for the easy jobs. And the same for 
lawyers and top executives in business. 

If at times you feel that you “did not 
have the same chance” that others have, 
ask yourself what chance did Abraham Lin- 
coln have? Remember that “it is not so 
much the size of the dog in the fight that 
counts, but the size of the fight in the dog.” 

Young people today face a time of struggle 
with an enemy of our country more danger- 
ous than King George III in 1776—the god- 
less Caesars of atheistic communism. Let’s 
lick it. Put it and all its teaching out of 
our schools, churches, public affairs and 
private life. What our fathers bequeathed 
us is still “the last best hope of earth.” 
Save it for our boys and girls. 

Remember robust Robert Browning: “T 
count life just a stuff to try the soul’s 
strength on, educe the man.” 

Remember Tennyson’s Ulysses and the 
old Greeks “who ever with a frolic welcome 
took the thunder and the sunshine”—hard 
hours with the same zest as the pleasant 


ones. 
Remember the poem of the frontier: 


“I dream no dream of a nursemaid state 
That spoons me out my food. 
No, the stout heart sings in its strife with 


fate, 
For the toil and the sweat are good.” 
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A Congressman’s View of Technical 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I would like to include an 
article published in the May issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, entitled “A 
Congressman’s View of Technical Co- 
operation.” 

The title of the article really does not 
do it justice, because it does not convey 
the important fact that the author is a 
Congressman who is uniquely qualified to 
write on technical cooperation. The au- 
thor is the Honorable PorTer Harpy JR., 
the distinguished and exceedingly able 
Member of this House from the Second 
Congressional District of Virginia. He is 
the energetic and capable chairman of 
the Subcommittee on International Op- 
erations of the House Committee on Op- 
erations. This subcommittee has done 
outstanding work in investigating our 
Government’s operations abroad, and the 
disclosures which his subcommittee has 
developed have been most helpful to the 
Congress in evaluating our foreign aid 
program. Representative Harpy’s arti- 
cle points out that the technical coopera- 
tion program has been a wonderful suc- 
cess in many places, and he makes clear 
that it is out of a sincere belief in our 
technical cooperation programs, and his 
concern for their success, that he has 
found himself in the role of a critic. I 
add, however, that in my view he is a 
most constructive critic. 

The article follows: 

A CONGRESSMAN’S VIEW OF TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION 
(By Porter Harpy, Jr.) 

Advocates of particular points of view 
commonly characterize as opponents those 
who are not enthusiastic supporters. For 
example, if a Congressman makes a speech 
or writes an article criticizing the conduct 
of a particular Government program, he is 
forthwith considered as against it. When, 
as is often the case, he couples with his 
criticisms a pledge of support for the pro- 
gram he is apt to be accused, as politicians 
sometimes are, of talking out of both sides 
of his mouth at once, doubtless with an eye 
on the next election. 

More careful observers recognize construc- 
tive criticism. They know that the adverse 
comments which Congressmen make about 
given activities of Government do not al- 
ways have ulterior motives. Instead, critical 
observations by Congressmen may often 
arise out of a sincere belief in and a pro- 
found concern for the very things being 
criticized. It is out of a concern for the 
success of our technical cooperation pro- 
grams that I find myself in the role of critic. 

We in the Congress have listened carefully 
year after year to the reports of performance 
and claims of accomplishment for these pro- 
grams which are sent up by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration and the 
Department of State. Along with most of 
my colleagues from both sides of the aisle I 
have consistently voted funds for their con- 
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tinuance. But, as chairman of a House 
subcommittee charged with the duty of 
studying U.S. international operations, I 
have also had some special opportunities to 
observe their day-to-day conduct, and I have 
not always been gratified by what Isaw. It 
is out of the experience of the past 4 years, 
in which I have studied at close hand tech- 
nical cooperation programs from Iran to 
Uruguay, and from Cambodia to Mexico, that 
my judgments have been formed. 


AIMS AND PHILOSCPHY OF PROGRAM 


The objectives of this program are most 
inspiring and unseifish, particularly for an 
actively undertaken by one government on 
behalf of another. The technical coopera- 
tion program is founded in hope and optim- 
ism. It envisions a future in which, 
through the sharing of technical knowledge 
and skills, a better life can be created for 
millions of people in other lands—people 
for whom over the centuries tomorrow has 
always been bleak. 

It is by no means accidental that the 


‘United States has led the way in this bold 


and imaginative undertaking. The stoic 
acceptance of life as it is has never been an 
American characteristic. We have always 
considered ourselves masters of our fate. 
Coupled with this confidence is a deep hu- 
manitarian urge which impels Americans 
into action whenever they see human mis- 
ery caused by poverty, starvation, disease, 
and ignorance. 

Moreover, -when such conditions exist in 
lands with untapped resources, to an Amer- 
ican it appears that what is needed is the 
application of American know-how to make 
the stubborn earth yield its stored abund- 
ance, to push back the ancient enemy of 
disease, to feed and clothe and house the 
people and give them the hope for tomorrow 
which seems so tragically lacking. 

This is the central objective of the tech- 
nical cooperation program. This is the valid 
element which finds a response in the heart 
of every American. This is why Congress so 
consistently supports this effort. 

A praiseworthy objective, however, does 
not by itself assure success. Good inten- 
tions must be matched by wise actions. It 
is from this standpoint that it becomes the 
duty of even the most ardent supporters of 
technical cooperation programs carefully 
and coolly to examine the nature of these 
activities and the way they are carried out. 

Section 418(a) of the Act for Interna- 
tional Development of 1950 defines techni- 
cal cooperation programs as ‘‘programs for 
the international interchange of technical 
knowledge and skills designed to contribute 
to the balanced and integrated development 
of the economic resources and productive 
capacities of economically underdeveloped 
areas.” 

The United States contributes to this ef- 
fort in three ways; by sending US. 
technicians to work in the host countries, 
by bringing host country personne! to the 
United States for training, and by contribut- 
ing to the support of special joint bureaus 
set up within the host governments to carry 
out technical assistance programs. The em- 
phasis throughout is intended to be upon 
the transfer of skills and know-how. Any 
expenditure for capital equipment is sup- 
posed to be limited to that needed for dem- 

It is, in other 


tion, not of economic aid. 

The implications of this form of foreign 
aid are worth noting. One of the presup- 
positions of technical cooperation programs 
is that there are human and physical re- 

in the host country which will be 

as soon as the necessary know- 
is made available. Another presupposi- 
is that the host country can and will 
‘tiate, or take over and continue om its 
own, a given activity once the method of 
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doing it has been adequately demonstrated. 
Finally, the concept presupposes that tech- 
nical cooperation funds will not be employed 
to continue a given activity after know-how 
has been acquired by the host country. If 
additional U.S. dollars are necessary, they 
should either be provided through private 
sources or through other categories of the 
mutual security program. 

Out of a total of nearly $4 billion of the 
President’s budget request for the fiscal year 
1959 mutual security program, $164 million— 
about 4 percent—was for technical coopera- 
tion. Thus the’ technical cooperation pro- 
grams do not involve large sums of money 
when compared to the billions which we 
spend each year on other foreign aid activi- 
ties. A portion of this amount represented 
U.S. contributions to technical cooperation 
programs carried out through international 
organizations like the United Nations and 
the Organization of American States. Of 
the total, however, $142 million was for bi- 
lateral programs set up by agreement be- 
tween the United States and individual host 
countries. The following comments relate 
principally to the bilateral programs. 

I have already expressed myself as- being 
impressed with the inspirational aspects of 
technical cooperation. It provides people- 
to-people contact—an element which should 
be supplied but is generally lacking in other 
aspects of our foreign aid program. Military 
assistance programs all over the world serve 
to protect the freedom of countries and their 
citizens—but the impact of such programs 
is not felt directly by the people. Military 
hardware does not fill empty stomachs. Eco- 
nomic assistance dollars too often are used 
for monumental projects such as dams and 
roads—projects which are primarily dedica- 
tions to national pride. Although over a 
long period of time they contribute to an 
improved economy, they have little or no 
significance in the here and now for the 
ordinary man. The only programs that im- 
mediately encourage and directly help the 
individual are those embraced under the 
point 4 concept—that is, technical coopera- 
tion. Through these programs, individuals 
are helped to better health, to useful and 
enlightening education, to a more adequate 
diet, and to improved sanitation and 
housing. 

In the current year over 3,000 American 
technicians are working abroad in some 50 
countries. Most of these technicians are 
working with their counterparts overseas in 
the fields of food production, public health, 
and education. These are basic areas for the 
improvement of living standards. Some 
programs have been broadened, in response 
to changing needs, to help solve problems of 
transportation, housing, industrial manage- 
ment, public administration, and community 
development. 

AGRICULTURE 


In many countries technical cooperation 
programs have shown the way to better 
methods of cultivation, improved plant 
varieties and breeds of farm animals. 
Through these and the application of fer- 
tilizer to crops, improved tools and imple- 
ments, control of plant diseases and insect 
pests, the production of food for hungry and 
growing populations has been vastly in- 
creased. 

Even slightly improved tools or better 
methods of cultivation often make immediate 
and striking improvement. In Iran, a dem- 
onstration of the advantages of using a mold- 
board plow instead of a pointed: stick in 
sugar beet cultivation resulted in three times 
the yield. In Ethiopia, a simple change to 
row planting of corn instead of broadcast 


planting increased. production from 18 - 


bushels an acre to 30 bushels. 
Agricultural vocational schools and col- 
leges have been opened in a dozen countries 


as a result of technical cooperation. . 
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Through agricultural extension activities, 
additional channels have been opened 
through which a continuous supply of sci- 
entific information flows to the farmers 
themselves in a form which they can under- 
stand and apply. 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION 

The original activity of technical coopera- 

tion in Venezuela was in malaria control. 


-In 8 years, malaria dropped from third place 


to sixth among causes of death. In the 
Philippines, malaria incidence fell 68 percent 
as @ result of DDT spraying. The malaria 
control program, in addition to its striking 
accomplishments toward better health, had 
the important side effect of tremendous ex- 
pansion in food production—particularly in 
Indonesia and Iran. Mosquito control re- 
stored to cultivation much highly productive 
land which previously had been abandoned 
because of malaria. 

The surge of interest in education in all 
newly developing countries is a phenomenon 
of the present era. In 1946-47 in Cambodia 
there were 38,000 children in primary schools; 
in 1955-56 attendance was 241,000. In Iran, 
since the US. technical cooperation program 
began in that country, school enrollment 
has increased from 20,000 in 1948 to 45,000 
in 1955. The great need everywhere is for 
trained teachers, and technical cooperation 
projects in education have concentrated on 
filling this need, helping to give preservice 
training to more than 17,000 teachers and 
in-service training to more than 46,000. 

I have given only a few examples to illus- 
trate the operation of this program and the 
benefits it has produced. 

Let us consider in more detail another ex- 
ample of accomplishment, in order to dis- 
cuss the criteria applicable to a technical 
cooperation activity. In Chile, the Gov- 
ernment had sought over many years to es- 
tablish a satisfactory program of preventive 
medicine. As part of the U.S. technical co- 
operation program in the field of health, 
during the period from 1943 to 1953, five 
health centers were established and operated 
in strategic locations. These centers have 
since been turned over to the Chilean Gov- 
ernment, which continues to operate them 
today. More important, using these original 
centers as a pattern, the Chilean Govern- 
ment has constructed ten additional health 
centers in Santiago Province alone and has 
made such centers the basic field unit in a 
reorganization of the Chilean National Health 
Service. 

All the elements of a successful technical 
cooperation project were present in this case: 
(1) The-.project dealt with a problem which 
had been of concern to the host govern- 
ment; (2) it involved a demonstration of a 


method of solving the problem; (3) it re-. 


sulted not only in an activity which could 
be and was turned over to the host govern- 
ment, but it stimulated expanded and con- 
tinuing action by the host government in 
this particular field. 

We have, as a matter of U.S. policy, sought 
to insure the presence of these elements by 
stipulating three conditions to be met in 
carrying out a technical cooperation activ- 
ity. First, the host country must request 
it.. Second, the host country must pay a fair 
share of its cost. Third, it must be related 
pes amet being made by the host country 
tself. 

HOST COUNTRY REQUEST 

These are wise provisions which, if adhered 
to with reasonable tency, would guar- 
antee that every program and project was 
a truly cooperative undertaking. If we 


responding to a genuinely felt need; by the 
contribution of host country funds, local 
interest in a program’s success can be both 
measured and sustained; and by establish- 
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ing a relationships with other activities and 
of the host country not only can we 
contribute to balanced progress and develop- 
ment but the encouraging effect of our help 
can spread beyond the individual programs. 
Unfortunately, in altogether too many in- 
stances, these sensible rules have been 
broken. Investigations by our subcommit- 
tee disclosed that some projects were being 
implemented where host country approval 
had been obtained through insistence by 
U.S. representatives rather than as a 
result of a bona fide interest in the part 
of the host government. To be sure, a 
formal request by the host government was 
on file, but it was little more than a piece 
of paper drawn up to meet technical re- 
quirements. Sometimes these projects origi- 
nated simply because particular U.S. special- 
ists were available and wanted to undertake 
them. In other instances, pressure from 
Washington was put upon US. fleld per- 
sonnel to get certain types of projects 
underway. Almost invariably, as might 
be expected, such projects ultimately were 
financed almost entirely with US. funds. 
The interest of the host countries was as 
small as their contributions. 


HOST COUNTRY CONTRIBUTION 


The second requirement, that the host 
country contribute a fair share to the sup- 
port of projects, has also been applied very 
unevenly. In one country we found that the 
United States has been paying over $1 million 
a@ year to support an agricultural program 
on the basis, not that the host country could 
not support it, but that it would not. In 
another, our technical cooperation funds 
were being used not to supply know-how but 
to underwrite a routine Government activity, 
which is not in the spirit of the technical 
cooperation legislation. In a third country; 
a major agricultural project was of such 
little interest to the host country that when 
the time came to put in its contribution it 
refused to do so, even though we had allo- 
cated more than three-quarters of a million 
US. dollars to it. 

The proportion of local support fer indi- 
vidual programs and projects varies widely 
even within a single country. What appears 
to emerge is that host country contributions 
have been made to some projects and not to 
others, depending on the extent of host coun- 
try interest in them. This, of course, is why 
the fair share requirement was instituted in 
the first place, but it has not been fully or 
adequately adhered to by U.S. administrators. 

The importance of the level of host coun- 
try contributions cannot be overemphasized. 
It is not a matter of specific amounts of 
money, for these might vary considerably 
from country to country and even from time 


to time within a given country, depending. 


on the local financial situation. What is 
crucial is that the most reliable index of a 
host country’s interest in a program or proj- 
ect is not how much it is willing to have the 
United States invest in it, but how much the 
country itself is willing to contribute. 

The heart of technical cooperation is the 
idea of self-help. There is little to be gained 
by imposing on others plans and ideas in 
which they have no interest. These pro- 
grams are intended to be cooperative efforts. 
Unless the recipient country wants and be- 
lieves in a project or program, enough to'put 
its own funds into it at whatever level it 
can afford, the cooperation aspect is lost. 

In this connection, reports given to the 
Congress on the extent of host country con- 
tributions have been more than a little mis- 
leading. ‘These are usually expressed for 
comparative purposes in terms of equivalent 
dollars. Yet, by the use of par-value ex- 
change rates which have no current sig- 
nificance, the contributions of some coun- 
tries have been greatly exaggerated. We 
found, for example, one country where local 
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contributions as presented to Congress had 
been magnified in this way by a factor of 20. 
In other instances, under a category called 
contributions in kind, a dollar value had 
been placed on a number of intangibles and 
everything conceivable has been counted as 
a host country contribution, including duties 
they had waived collecting on imports for 
the program. Most ridiculous of all was re- 
porting, as a host country cash contribution, 
the local currency obtained by the sale of 
.U.S. commodities we had given them. 

As I have pointed out earlier, local con- 
tributions, when account is taken of the 
general financial situation of the host coun- 
try, can be most revealing about local ac- 
ceptance of programs and projects. I there- 
fore believe that more effort must be made 
to adhere to the “fair share” rule than is now 
the case. I make this observation out of a 
conviction that the planning of programs, 
their day-to-day conduct, and their chance 
of achieving their ultfmate goals will be 
improved thereby. 

PROJECT PLANNING 

The third requirement, that programs be 
related to efforts being made by the host 
country itself, brings up the question of 
planning. What seems to be absent in most 
cases is a realistic estimate of the situation. 
Projects are often initiated with only the 
most hazy idea of how extensive a problem 
is involved, without determining in advance 
the availability of the technical personnel 
who will be needed, and without fixing a goal 
by which progress toward completion can be 
measured. Few projects are based on the 
kind of preliminary survey and analysis 
which would determine how much of what 
kind of technical knowledge or skill needs to 
be and can be supplied over what period 
of time. In place of careful planning, the 
tendency is simply to initiate and to expand 
programs, in the words of one overseas U.S. 
program officer, “‘to provide facilities which 
haven’t been provided heretofore.” 

It is this approach which leads to pres- 
sures from Washington and even from offi- 
cials in the fleld to get projects underway, 
not sO much because they are relevant to 
local needs, but because a similar activity 
is underway in some adjacent country. This 
is hardly a sound basis for relating programs 
to activities of the host country, and it has 
accounted for a number of notable failures. 
Fits and starts in other cases have occurred 
because the problem of recruiting technical 
personnel to carry out the work was not ade- 
quately considered. In Uruguay, for exam- 
ple, a program in health was delayed for 
more than a year after the chief of the 
program arrived because four or five tech- 
nicians could not be supplied. 


CONCLUSION 


Reviewing these observations, it is clear 
that most of the faults in technical coopera- 
tion programs are matters of administration. 
Yet, paradoxically, some of them are at the 
same time tributes to the good intentions 
and zeal of the administrators who have been 
activated by a strong desire to obtain 
tangible results and impatient in their haste 
to reach ultimate goals. One can applaud 
enthusiasm—but not when it initiates action 
with inadequate planning and results in 
wasteful errors caused by hasty judgments. 

A basic trouble, Iam goming to believe, lies 
in a failure to appreciate the fact that there 
are significant limits to the rate at which 
technical knowledge and skill can be ab- 
sorbed by an underdeveloped economy. As 
Americans we are attuned to a dynamic and 
open society in which technological change 
is rapidly assimilated. We must keep in 
mind the fact that the differing societies of 
many underdeveloped lands cannot now 
make use of all the skills we can offer them, 
First, some far-reaching changes must take 
place in the nature of the societies them- 
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selves. What I am referring to, of course, 
fs the problem generally called cultural lag. 
For example, it may be possible in a given 
country to suggest improved methods of 
agriculture and yet have few of them 
adopted because to do so may require a 
revision of age-old traditions of land tenure 
and ownership and perhaps even of family 
relationships. Similarly, technical improve- 
ments in tax administration may require a 
totally different view of the role of govern- 
ment within a given culture. Such changes 
do not come about quickly nor do they re- 
sult from the availability of technical knowl- 
edge. The need for improved skills may be 
apparent now, but the demand for them may 
require cultural changes which time alone 
can bring. 

No one is better fitted to take such con- 
siderations into account than host country 
officials who, of necessity, are representative 
of their own culture. This is why the partic- 
ipation of the host government in planning 
and carrying out technical cooperation pro- 
grams is of such paramount importance. 
This is why unilateral judgments by US. 
officials of what projects are to be undertaken 
should be discouraged. 

It can, of course, be argued that adhering 
strictly to the rules might result in a reduc- 
tion in the number and scope of activities 
now underway. This, indeed, might prove 
to be the case and in some instances it might 
be wise. It is also possible that sounder 
programs might result. In addition, there is 
a@ real possibility that when full account is 
taken of the limits imposed by cultural lag, 
to say nothing of administrative matters like 
the recruitment of adequate numbers and 
kinds of U.S. technical personnel, the seem- 
ingly modest level at which these activities 
are operating may turn out to be very nearly 
the maximum which is currently feasible. 

I have not commented on the relationship 
of these programs to our more costly under- 
takings in the fields of outright economic 
assistance and military aid. Obviously they 
are related, since improved economies and 
greater military strength require added tech- 
nical knowledge and skills. Conversely, the 
full use of such knowledge and skills may 
depend upon the addition of considerable 
amounts of physical capital. 


Technical cooperation is basically educa- 


tion, and it is as an educational activity that . 


it must be assessed. In my view, its funda- 
mental concept is sound. The broad policy 
guides which have been set up for its con- 
duct are inherently wise. If to the good in- 
tentions of the US. officials administering 
these programs there can be added sounder 
Judgment, and a greater degree of common- 
sense, I believe we will more fully accomplish 
our purpose. 

For its part, Congress, I am sure, will con- 
tinue to give this activity its strong support. 
It is to be expected, however, that a careful 
congressional eye will be kept on technical 
cooperation operations, and that the sharp- 
est criticisms will still come from those Mem- 
bers of Congress who most devoutly want 
these programs to succeed. 


Teenage Boys Snatch Girl From G.L., 
Rape Her 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to bring to the at- 
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tention of the Senate an article appear- 
ing in the Washington (D.C.) Post and 
Times-Herald of September 9, 1959, en- 
titled “Teenage Boys Snatch Girl From 
G.L,, Rape Her.” 

Mr. President, this article relates how 
@ group of Negro youths snatched a 
screaming 18-year-old white girl from 
her soldier companion and raped her in 
a wooded area near heavily traveled East 
River Drive in Philadelphia. 

This is but another instance in the 
growing and mounting series of tragedies 
which are besetting tie large cities of 
America where forced integration has be- 
come the so-called law of the land. 

Mr. President, until the people of this 
country realize that integration can only 
exist peacefully in places where people 
voluntarily prefer it, we will continue to 
have incidents such as these and the 
thousands of others that have occurred 
and are occurring in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other cities I 
have mentioned recently on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate. There will be no end 
to such violence and disrespect for law 
and order so long as integration is forced 
upon unwilling people. 

Mr. President, I ask that this article 
from the Washington (D.C.) Post and 
Times Herald be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post and 
Times Herald, Sept. 9, 1959] 
TEENAGE Bors SNatTcH Girt From G1, 
RaPe HER 

PHILADELPHIA, September 8.—A group of 
Negro youths snatched a screaming 18-year- 
old white girl from her soldier companion 
and raped her in a wooded area about 100 
yards off heavily traveled East River Drive. 

Police said the attack took place late 
Monday afternoon in the city’s Fairmount 
Park area. The victim said she was grabbed 
by a gang of 10 or 15 teenage boys. 

She said she and her companion, Arthur 
Izers, also 18, were walking through the 
park when approached by the. band of Ne- 
groes, all about 17 to 19 years old. She told 
Park Guard Frank Stewart that seven of 
the youths grabbed: Izers, while the others 
pulled her behind some bushes, ripped off 
her blouse and shorts and assaulted her re- 
peatedly. 

Izers, an Army- private, stationed at Fort 
Dix, N.J., finally broke loose and dashed for 
the River Drive. He hailed four motorists 
who followed him back into the woods. 
When they reached the scene, the youths 
fied into the woods. 

Police and park guards arrested 25 sus- 
pects, but all were released for lack of 
identification. 


Oceanographic Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 


Speaker, recently the American Legion in 
national convention assembled adopted 


September 10 


a resolution endorsing oceanographic re- 
search. Since the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, of which I am chair- 

man, has had this matter under study, I 

commend this resolution to my colleagues 

for their consideration. 

RESOLUTION 640 (CONVENTION COMMITTEE ON 
NavaL AFFAIRS) OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 
Whereas the knowledge of the scientific 

phenomena related to the world’s oceans at 

present is extremely meager compared to 

their paramount importance; , 
Whereas the world’s oceans cover three- 

fourths of the earth’s surface and are daily 

increasing in importance to the destiny of 
the free world; 

Whereas increased utilization of» marine 
resources provide a promising food potential 
in the face of the explosive increases of the 
world’s population; 

Whereas the world’s oceans provide a fu- 
ture source of atomic fuel, mineral resources, 
and fresh water supply; 

Whereas there is an increased mutual in- 
terdependence of, the nations of the free 
world for non indigenous strategic materiais 
in view of expanding technological applica- 
tions; 

Whereas the United States and the free 
world depend for sea lift of 99 percent of all 
materials exported; 

Whereas the United States depends largely 
upon utilization of the world’s oceans by its 
naval forces for its capability to cope with 
limited war and international crises all over 
the world; 

Whereas th threat of enemy submarine 
launched missile attack against the United 
States is now a reality; and 

Whereas there is an urgent need to provide 
a comprehensive long range program for 
oceanographic research embodying an accel- 
erated increase in oceanographic research 
and survey ships, laboratories, schools and 
scientific personnel: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 24-27, 1959, indorses the over- 
all 10-year plan for ocenanographic research 
as outlined in the Report of the Committee 
of Oceanography of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the U.S. Navy. 


Judge Orel Busby Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,September 10, 1959 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the Young 
Democratic Clubs of Oklahoma staged a 
dinner on August 29 at Ada, Okla,, to 
honor Judge Orel Busby of that city as 
the founder of the Young Democratic 
Club movements in America. 

This occasion was made more out- 
standing by the presence of America’s 
most distinguished Democrat, the Hon- 
orable Sam Raysurn, Speaker of the 
House. The remarks made at this occa- 
sion by Judge Busby were so impressive 
by virtue of their sincerity and pro- 
foundness that I believe our colleagues 
in Congress will find them of great and 
refreshing interest. Judge Busby’s re- 
marks follow: 

Governor Nigh, and friends, all, in reality 
my part on this program tonight should be 
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only to say “Thank you,” but I want to say 
a little more. 

First, I appreciate that gracious and 
flattering introduction. After that introduc- 
tion, I should probably—in courtroom lan- 
guage—rest my case before this court of 
public opinion. Surely anything I might say 
from this point forward will only decrease 
your estimate of me. 

I addressed you as, “Friends, all.” I con- 
sider that every person present falls in that 
category. Your printed history has on it— 
very much in evidence—my name. But you 
can readily understand that my real part in 
this program might be expressed in the 
words of the Roman philosopher who wrote, 
“A fly sat-upon the axle of a chariot wheel 
and said, ‘What a dust doT raise.’” Figura- 
tively speaking, I am only the fly on the 
chariot wheel. The chariot wheel of this 
program, so to speak, is this distinguished 
audience and our distinguished guests. 

But I would be less than human if I did 
not express to you my sincere appreciation 
of my part in this program tonight—even 
though I feel that my use of the English lan- 
guage is inadequate to express fully my 
feelings. 

One’s work in life is worth only so much 
as the things about which he busies him- 
self. In the opinion of Oklahoma’s young 
Democrats I must have busied myself in my 
youth about something worthwhile when I 
aided in the formation of an organization 
which might be considered Oklahoma’s first 
political youth movement. From its humble 
beginning the youth movement of 48 years 
ago is now credited with making a lasting 
impression upon the political history of this 
State and possibly of the United States. 

Shakespeare said, ‘‘All the world is a stage, 
and the men and women are merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
and one may, in his time, play many parts.” 
Tonight’s meeting pleasantly reminds me 
that in my early youth I made an entrance 
and played a small part on the political stage 
of Oklahoma. Also that the young Demo- 
crats of Oklahoma now believe that I am en- 


titled to be awarded an “Oscar,” so to speak.. 


The youth of 48 years ago were no differ- 
ent from the youth of today. They were 
idealistic—certainly they wanted to be rec- 
ognized—and they were reformers as youth 
has always been, in all ages and in all times. 
But you can see the effect of these youth 
movements. 

We had another youth movement at our 
last State election, and it resulted in the elec- 
tion of a youthful brilliant Governor, J. 
Howard Edmondson, who is honoring us with 
his presence tonight, and also a youthful 
and brilliant Lieutenant Governor, who is 
so ably presiding here tonight. 

I see in the audience tonight many con- 
temporaries who helped form the organiza- 
tion of young Democrats and who, in the 
early years of its existence, worked hard for 
its success and who deserve as much credit 
as I. Their presence brings me nostalgic 
memories of my college days and of my 
youth. These memories bring treasured 
emotions and sentiments. These Oklaho- 
mans here tonight can take pride in their 
accomplishments. They have been tall men. 
Refer to the printed history of the league and 
to the list—which is partial only—of those 
who worked hard the first few years of the 
existence of this organization to make it a 
success. And then look at the successful ac- 
complishments, as Oklahoma citizens, of 
those listed as living. And I pause to pay 
tribute, with feeling, to those listed as dead 
and to their accomplishments. 


business, professional, and judicial circles. I 
see prominent officeholders and men with 
whom I served on the supreme court. And 
I see a large number—youthful and mature— 


of very important persons in the Democratic 
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Party in Oklahoma, These persons range 
from earnest party workers to a very able 
and a very distinguished U.S. Senator, Sena- 
tor Ropert S. Kerr. Bos was born and 
reared ‘here in Ada—and we Adans are just- 
ly proud of his great accomplishments. 

And I see a few prominent Republicans, 
personal friends, for whose presence and 
friendship we feel grateful. 

And as the capsheaf of this splendid 
audience, we have honoring us as the prin- 
cipal speaker, the Honorable Sam RaysuRN— 
not just a politician, but a lovable states- 
man of international stature, whose influence 
over world affairs is probably second only to 
that of President Eisenhower. 


As I make my exit from the political- 


stage—actually I made it in 1942—I make 
this observation to the many officeholders 
and prominent politicians present. When 
I was actively engaged in politics I received 
my share of the brickbats that come to the 
protagonist in the political arena whose in- 
terests clash with others. Now, at my exit 
from the political arena, it appears that 
flowers and not brickbats are coming my 
way. And I assure you, with feeling, that 
a few bouquets in your lifetime are worth 
a truckload on your grave. 

But my wife warned me not to become 
too “drippy” in this response and not to give 
vent verbally to too many mixed emotions. 
She brought me back to earth with a defini- 
tion she heard on TV—to the effect that 
mixed emotions are what a man feels when 
he sees his mother-in-law tumbling over a 
cliff in his new Cadillac. 

As further appreciation of this occasion 
tonight, I want to thank again all the young 
Democrats who have made it possible. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of Jim Hamil- 
ton, Bob Ford, Bob Bennett, Henry Roberts, 
Daryl Cody, and the splendid group of young 
helpers, in whose minds the idea for this 
program was born, and who have worked 
untiringly to make this occasion a worth- 
while success. 


And I would feel remiss if I did not refer 
to the honor bestowed on this gathering 
tonight by the presence of five of our very 
able and very outstanding Congressmen from 
Oklahoma, Cart ALBERT, Tom STEED, Ep Ep- 
MONDSON, TOBY Morris, and JOHN JARMAN. 
We are especially indebted to my lifelong 
friend, Tom Sreep, and to our brilliant 
neighbor from McAlester, Cart ALBERT, for 
their part in obtaining Mr. Sam to lend his 
name, his prestige, and above all, his pres- 
ence to this gathering. 

Finally, special attention should be called 
to this beautifully presented history fur- 
nished. us, and to those who made it pos- 
sible. I shall cherish mine as a valued 
souvenir, 

We are also indebted to the good ladies 
of the garden clubs of Ada, who have so 


beautifully decorated this room with flowers. 


Again, and from the depths of my heart, 
Isay— 
Thank you, friends, all. 





One Hundfed and Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary of Montgomery County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. LAFORE, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. LAFORE. Mr. Speaker, today, 
September 10, 1959, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Pa., which is also the 13th Congres- 
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sional District, celebrates the 175th an- 
niversary of its founding. 

On the occasion of this anniversary, it 
is with great pleasure that I join with 
my friends and neighbors, in extending 
birthday greetings. 

This milestone in the county's his- 
tory clearly demonstrates the ability and 
dynamic purposefulness of our citizens 
to work together for a cause that is 
beneficial to all. We are very proud of 
our county and its development over the 
175 years of its existence, and I am 
sure that with high enthusiasm and will, 
bent on continued success, we can look 
forward with confidence to even greater 
things in the future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a proclamation 
for Montgomery County Day, Thursday, 
September 10, 1959. Congratulatory 
communications from President Eisen- 
hower, Vice President Nixon, and the 
Sénators from Pennsylvania, Hon. Hugh 
Scott, and Hon. Joseph S. Clark as fol- 
lows: 

PROCLAMATION FOR MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Day, THurRspAy, SEPTEMBER 10, 1959 


Whereas Montgomery County has reflected 
dynamic advancements in industry, govern- 
me’. health, commerce, transportation and 
communications during the development of 
our Nation; and 

Whereas Montgomery County has ever en- 
couraged self-reliance and fostered freedom 
of opportunity for its men and women; and 

Whereas our citizens can take pride in 
Montgomery County’s vast resources, her 
versatility and manifold attainments in in- 
dustry, health, and her amazing diversity 
of products; and 

Whereas it was on Montgomery County 
soil that the forces of Gen. George Wash- 
ington withstood their most severe test in 
the Nation’s successful fight for freedom; 
and 

Whereas Montgomery County must look 
to the future, ever searching for new en- 
deavors which will mean continued growth 
and prosperity; and 

Whereas the occasion arises to appro- 
priately observe our heritage and impress 
upon the world that it will be preserved 
in enriched form for generations to come: 
Now, therefore, 

We, J. Walter Hammonds, Warren M. Cor- 
nell, Jr., and Forrest J. Henry, the Com- 
missioners of Montgomery County, do here- 
by designate and proclaim Thursday, Sep- 
tember 10, 1959, as Montgomery County Day 
to commemorate the 175th anniversary of 
the founding of Montgomery County. 

We call upon our citizens to seize upon 
this opportunity to acquaint themselves 
more fully with the resources, development, 
history and potentialities of their county, 
and ask that the occasion be marked by ap- 
propriate exercises in the schools and by 
business, civic, religious, patriotic and fra- 
ternal organizations within Montgomery 
County. 

THE Wurre Hovussz, 

Washington, 

Hon. J. WALTER HaMMownDs, 
Hon, M, Corngtu, Jr., 
Hon, Forrest J. Henry, 
Commissioners of Montgomery County, 
Courthouse, 
Norristown, Pa.: 

Through Congressman Jomwn A. Larore, Ji., 
I have learned of the 175th anniversary of 
the founding of Montgomery County, and it 
is a pleasure to send greetings to all joined 
in the observance of this event. 

Montgomery County, including the hal- 
lowed land of Valley Forge, enjoys a proud 
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history. Its people, strengthened by a tra- 
dition of enterprising and responsible citi- 
zenship, can face the future with confidence. 

Congratulations and best wishes. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington. 
CouUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
Montgomery County, 
Norristown, Pa.: 

It is a pleasure to extend greetings to the 
citizens of Montgomery County, Pa., on the 
175th anniversary of the founcling of their 
county. The United States has expanded 
enormously since 1784 and in these 175 years 
Montgormery County has contributed much 
to the cultural, political, and industrial de- 
velopment of the Nation. I also know of 
the excellent reputation Montgomery Coun- 
ty has for providing efficient and progressive 
government as well as a low tax rate. Your 
county could well be considered a model for 
all of us. With best wishes for the next 
175 years. 

Sincerely, 
RIcHARD NIXON. 

Congratulations to Montgomery County 
on the 175th anniversary of its founding. 

These days when our society devotes so 


much emphasis to those things which are” 


changing, it is heartening to have people 
call attention to the things which have not 
changed—our heritage, and the principles 
which guided our forebears and continues 
to guide us today. 

People who are interested in their own 
past, almost always are those who are also 
planning for the future. They live a fuller 
life and conduct their civic affairs in a man- 
ner which will make their children proud to 
inherit the community. 

This has contributed to making Mont- 
gomery County so vigorous an area and one 
which is a credit to the whole Common- 
wealth. 

US. Senator Hucu Scorr. 


Messers J. WALTER HaAMMONDS, 

WARREN M. CORNELL, Jr., 

Forrest J. HENRY, 

Commissioners of Montgomery County, 
Norristown, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: It is a pleasure to salute 
Montgomery County on its 175th birthday. 
I have many special reasons for particularly 
warm feelings for Montgomery—one being 
that my daughter attends Bryn Mawr; an- 
other than a key member of my Senate staff 
is from Conshohocken. . 

Your continuing prosperity and growth, 
your rich history, your diversity of resources 
and industrial development—al these make 
Montgomery a cornerstone on which the wel- 
fare of Pennsylvania is built. 


Best wishes for 175 more years of steady 


Sincerely yours, 
JosePH S. CLARK. 


We Are Proud of Mercy Flights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


United States and 
under the name of Mercy 
It has been in operation 
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for almost 10 years and its purpose is the 

tion of the sick and injured, 
quickly and safely, to medical treatment. 
Its financial support comes from the 
community. The only remuneration paid 
anyone is in the form of expenses for the 
volunteer pilots. 

Recently Mercy Flights made another 
outstanding contribution when it helped 
transport persons injured in the Rose- 
burg explosion disaster. 

Eric Allen, managing editor of the 
Medford Mail-Tribune, explains Mercy 
Flights, Inc., in the following editorial, 
included here under unanimous consent. 
It appeared in the Medford Mail-Tribune 
on August 20, 1959. 

MERCY FLIGHTS’ JoB 

In the wake of the disastrous earthquake 
in Montana this week, the cry went up for 
airplanes—planes to transport the injured, 
planes to fiy in emergency supplies, planes to 
spot marooned survivors, planes to bring in 
news reporters to tell the world about the 
event. 

The same was true, to a lesser extent, after 
the Roseburg disaster, when the airport at 
— stricken town was humming with activ- 

y. 

This serves to point out that Medford is 
lucky to be the “home base” of the only 
privately operated nonprofit air ambulance 
organization in the United States, and, so 
far as is known, in the world. 

Mercy Flights, Inc., is now more than 94 
years old. Just 10 years ago this month the 
idea for such a service was conceived. Dur- 
ing the late summer and fall and early winter 


months of 1949, the plans were developed, 


money solicited, the first plane and its rudi- 
mentary equipment purchased. 

In January, 1950, the first “mercy flight’— 
a phrase we're now used to hereabouts—was 
made. 

Since that time the number of patients 
carried by the planes has grown to an aver- 
age of 150 each year—nearly three each 
week—and the total number of patients has 
gone over the 1,000-mark. 

Mercy Flights, Inc.’s primary job is the 
transportation of the sick and injured, 
quickly and safely, to medical treatment— 
either from elsewhere, to Medford, or from 
this area to the big hospitals of Portland, 
Seattle, or San Francisco. 

But the job is not limited to that function 
alone. For instance, a Mercy Flights plane 
was the first emergency vehicle, other than 
fire engines, to arrive at Roseburg before 
dawn on the morning of August 7, carrying 
two doctors, three gas company repairmen, 
and a supply of blood. 

On othe, occasions, the planes have been 
pressed into moving supplies for the Forest 
Service during fire emergencies. 

But none of these other activities, worth- 
while as they are, have been allowed to ham- 
per the service’s readiness to serve emergency 
patients. 

Mercy Flights’ support from this commu- 
nity (meaning not only Medford, but all of 
Jackson and the surrounding counties of 
northern ‘Oregon and northern California) 
has been remarkable. 

From the very first, when school young- 
sters gave their dimes and nickels to make 
the organization a reality, Mercy Flights has 
received the cooperation and support, not 
only of officials and organizations, but of 
people everywhere; 

It has responded by standing by, around 
the clock, ready to perform its errands of 
mercy. 

The organization’s chief means of financial 

comes from the prepaid subscrip- 
which, for $5 per year per family unit, 
for individuals, entitles one to free 
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transportation in medical emergencies with- 
in a 400-mile radius, and low rates for other 
forms of ambulance service. 

(Charges to nonsubscribegs are lower than 
commercial air ambulance service for those 
living in Mercy Flight’s service area, but it 
is the firm’s policy not to compete with such 
commercial services.) 

This service is operated without remunera- 
tion (other than expenses for the volunteer 
pilots) by local people. The best way to in- 
sure that it will continue is to take out a sub- 
scription to its service, or, if already a sub- 
scriber, 10 renew promptly wher. the sub- 
scription expires, 

The address: Post Office Box 522, Medford. 

A. 


Report to the People of the Second Con- 
gressional District of South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my 
final report for the ist session of the 
86th Congress to the people of the Second 
Congressional District, South Dakota. 

It‘is as follows: 


Each year as the session draws to a close, 
I have attempted to supplement my regular 
monthly reports to you with a final report 
in which I endeavor to summarize what has 
been done by Congress, what should have 
been done, and the overall picture as it 
hangs in the national frame. 

In sizing up the national picture, we 
should recall first that the Nation and the 
world are at peace. True—there are troubled 
spots—always have been and always will 
be—but international tension is lower today 
than at any time since I came to Washington 
over 8 years ago when a Korean war was in 
full bloom. 

Historians marked the date last week as 
20 years since Hitler had moved his armies 
into World War II. It was 21 years before 
then that the Kaiser moved his troops into 
World War I. Each war resulted primarily 
because the Allies had compromised their 
positions rather than taking a firm stand and 
backing up that position with strength. 

Today at the end of the present 20-year 
period, the leader of the potential enemy has 
asked to come to our sliores, not with armies, 
but with his wife and family, to visit a nation 
and to visit a President who, upon taking 
over the reigns of state, served an ultimatum 
from a position of strength and has refused 
to compromise one word of that ultimatum, ~ 
one acre of that ground, or one citizen of that 
area. 

A recent visit with that President con- 
vinces me this position will in no way be 
altered and none of the fundamental prin- 
ciples that have kept the peace will be com- 
promised when the two men sit down across 
the table from each other to visit. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower does not bluster and blow as 
the bulky dictator of the Soviet Union, but 
neither does he cringe from pressure or poli- 
tics. Should anyone doubt that, they should 
read his record of holding the brakes on a 
spending-pledged, two-thirds Democrat ma- 
jority in the 86th Congress. 

No—the Khrushchey visit can do no 
harm—it could do good. He will return to 
his Communist. empire with a firsthand 
knowledge of the strength of this country— 
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not just the military strength, but the eco- 
nomic and social and spiritual strength of 
a great, free, Christian Nation. 

When I first came to Washington, I heard 
the then General Eisenhower make the state- 
ment that the military is only the cutting 
edge of the sword, that the strength of the 
blade back of that cutting edge is the eco- 
nomy of the country. A month ago I had 
breakfast with the now President Eisen- 
hower and Heard him relate the remarks of 
Ludwig Erhardt of Germany, who told the 
President the greatest fear of their people 
was not recessions, but inflation; that they 
had experienced inflation at its worst; that 
the worst kind of hard times comes when 
the housewife must take a market basket 
full of money to the grocery store to buy 
a purse full of groceries. 





It is my privilege, as your representative,” 


to cast your vote for you, and I have cast 
that vote not only to strengthen the Presi- 
dent’s hand in forcing a balanced budget, 
but to go even further than the President 
has gone in a determined effort to return 
fiscal responsibility to the Nation, thereby 
strengthening the blade back of that cut- 
ting edge and preventing the day when a 
basket full of money is required for a purse 
full of groceries. 

I believe that fiscal responsibility is meas- 
ured not only by a balanced budget, but 
likewise in seeing that the taxpayers get 
their money’s worth for the tax dollar that 
is expended. I have opposed programs that 
will unbalance the budget, and I have op- 
posed programs where I feel the taxpayer 
will not get his money’s worth. 

I hope you will read the enclosed remarks 
which I made on the House floor during 
debate on several issues. There I have 
pointed out some of my fears based upon 
the trends of the times. Space in this re- 
port prohibits more than just a summary, 
but in thig summary I would remind you 
again that it is Congress which makes the 
laws, it is Congress which appropriates the 
money. When those laws are made, when 
those appropriations are passed, the Presi- 
dent and the executive branch have no 
alternative but to execute the™laws which 
Congress has enacted. 

Representative CLARENCE CANNON, Demo- 
crat, chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, recently pointed out that in each 
year since 1939 the value of the dollar has 
decreased with the exceptions of 1949 and 
1955. I would point out that these two 
years followed the only two balanced bud- 
gets since 1939—the work of the two Repub- 
lican Congresses, the 80th and the 83d. 
This is proof that it can be done, that the 
devaluation of the dollar can be stopped if 
Congress has the will to live within the 
national income. 

It was to help strengthen the hand of the 
President and force a spending-bent Con- 
gress to live within the national income 
that I voted to sustain the President’s vetoes 
in an effort to not only bring those particu- 
lar bills more in line with national needs, 
but at the same time quell the overall 
thirst for drinking at the tempting spring 
of inflation. 

It was to cut spending below the national 
income that I voted against such frills as a 
new congressional office building; public 
parking lots; Federal assistance to communi- 
ties sponsoring sporting events; the unneces- 
sary grant-in-aid programs for constructing 
business establishments at airport terminals; 
public housing; city slum clearance; area 
redevelopment; construction of city sewage 
systems; and a dozen other similar programs 
which could and should be financed by pri- 
vate enterprise or local po ene units. 

It was to reduce similar programs abroad 
that I voted against the $3.1 billion foreign 
aid bill. I also opposed permitting the In- 
ternational Bank and Pund, as 
well as the Federal Aviation Agency and the 
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Development Loan Administration, from 
drawing directly on the Federal Treasury to 
fund department expenditures rather than 
obtaining appropriations from Congress— 
@ procedure known as “back door” spending 
that has cost the taxpayers almost $8 billion 
annually. 

Our chickens_are coming home to roost 
from another field. After going off the gold 
standard, a certain confidence was maintain- 
ed in the dollar through the knowledge 
that large gold supplies were buried at Fort 
Knox, Because of inflation at home and the 
effect of the reciprocal trade policies, our 
gold supplies are slipping away. As of July 
1, our gold stock stood at $20.5 billion. Of 
that amount, foreign governments and na- 
tionals owned $14.9 billion, leaving a domes- 
tic gold reserve of $5.6 billion. This ic due 
largely to the fact that we have, for the first 
time in modern years, lost the balance of 
trade. We are buying more foreign goods 
and selling less abroad. I have urged a re- 
turn to the-gold standard to right this wrong. 

The 86th Congress made history in adopt- 
ing the Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill. 
Its passage was not a personal victory for 
the President, the Republicans, nor the 
conservative Democrats. It was simply an 
example of the people asserting their rights 
when sufficiently aroused. 

The powerful and well-financed labor 
bosses could not have been overcome without 
the people demanding (1) that legislation 
be passed which would drive racketeering 
and corruption from the ranks of organized 
labor, and (2) that the rights of the indi- 
vidual union member be protected. 

The new law does these things. It con- 
tains the McClellan “Bill of Rights” with 
criminal enforcement, then it adds protec- 
tion to the public as well through the curb- 
ing of secondary boycotts, organizational and 
recognition picketing, and in settling the 
“no man’s land” between State and Federal 
jurisdiction, 

The 86th Congress designed “five rows of 
six and four rows of five” stars in Old Glory 
with the addition of Hawaii as the 50th 
State. It continued the interstate highway 
program through 4 22-month increase in the 
gasoline tax; increased the interest rate 
on savings bonds; plugged loopholes in the 
law On obscene mail; exempted out-of-State 
companies from State taxation in certain 
cases; corrected “equal time,” confusing 
regulations for radio and TV stations; etc. 





General Romulo on Sugar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, is quoted 
in the McCarthy Sugar Report of Sep- 
tember 4, 1959, as having given certain 
figures on Philippine sugar production 


of interest to this body. 


Because of the fact that the Philip- 


Shad Ghai thckon States in wor. and 
in peace, I wish to bring the report to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House. Under unanimous consent to ex- 
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tend my remarks, I include it in the 
Recorp at this point: 
Report No. 12: THe McCarts? Svucar 
REPORT OF SEPTEMBER 4, 1959 


Philippine Production Potential Tremen- 
dous: In Report No. 10 we surveyed the 
Puerto Rican sugar outlook and concluded 
thatthe islands offer scant hope for produc- 
tion increases, when and if the United States 
decides to look beyond Cuba as the domi- 
nant source of supply. 

The Philippine outlook, by contrast, is de- 
cidedly promising. lt would be ony a slight 
exaggeration to say. that a telepiione call 
today would get you 300,000 tons of addi- 
tional raw sugar tomorrow. With an invita- 
tion from the U.S. Congress the Philippine 
growers could move up to 1,600,000 tons al- 
most without effort. 

But Céngress hasn't issued any invitotions 
to the Philippines, nor has it given the Phil- 
ippines an even break in years. 

In 25 years of Sugar Act legislation, the 
Philippines have never received an increase 
in their quota. Yet their people were our 
stalwart friends and allies in World War IZ 
in the struggle against Japan. 

The Philippine initial quota this year is 
980,000 short tons, raw value, tied as it is to 
the Independence Act, against 1,015,186 in 
1934 when quotas were first adopted. 

Compared with their competitors in the 
sugar business, this is the way the Philip- 
pines have fared since 1934, first year of 
the Sugar Act: 








Initial Initial Net 
Area 1934 1959 change 
quotas quotas 
Cs ices ines 1, 901, 752 | 3, 060, 475 
pS EE ne: 916, 550 | 1,115, 479 
Philippines tae 1, 015, 186 980, 000 
Puerto Rico.-....... 802, 842 | 1, 166, 375 
Virgin Islands_--.... 5, 470 15, 905 f 
Full duty countries... 17, 000 248,025 | +231, 025 
Beet processors...... 1, 556, 166 | 1,998,717 | -+-442, 551 
Mainiand cane. ..... 261, 034 615, 024 +353, 990 
TREE ckcuncna 6, 476, 000 9, 200, 000 [+2 724, 000 





Note the striking increase to Cuba and 
only modest increases to all other areas, and 
the actual decline of 35,186 tons for the 
Philippines. 

In the postwar years, Philippine produc- 
tion has been moving forward at a healthly 
rate—from almost total disappearance as a 
result of Japan’s occupation. In 1945-46 
output reached its low point of 70,000 tons. 

We asked Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine 
Ambassador to the United States, whether 
the Philippines could supply an additional 
300,000 tons if it were requested of them 
suddenly, and this is what he said: 

“My answer is yes, without any expansion 
in area already available for sugar cane pro- 
duction and without any additional equip- 
ment for the present operating sugar cen- 
trals.” 

Ambassador Romulo said that before the 
establishment of the U.S. sugar quota sys- 
tem in 1934, when Philippine sugar produc- 
tion was not restricted, the Philippines pro- 
duced that year a total of 1,597,949 short 
tons of centrifugal sugar from an area of 
755,861 acres, or a unit yield of approxi- 
mately 2.19 short tons of sugar per acre. Un- 
der the U.S. sugar quota system, he said, 
Philippine sugar production has been under 
Government restriction and has been geared 
to the quantity of sugar allowed entry into 
the United States of 952,000 short tons, plus 
the Philippine quota to the world free mar- 
ket of 50,997 short tons, plus domestic con- 
sumption of approximately 300,000 short tons, 
and plus reserves. 

In the past crop year of 1957-58, the Am- 
bassador explained, the Philippines produced 
a total of 1,377,847 short tons of centrifugal 
sugar from an area of 452,131 acres, or a 
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unit yield of 3.05 short tons per acre. This 
production was allocated as follows: 
° Short tons 
Total 1957-58 production........ 1, 377, 847 
Less: 
Domestic consumption......... 300, 000 
VR RUE s dase wecanesenente 952, 000 
World's quota.........--.-.... 50, 997 
GE hc pcelga tion aee 1, 302, 997 
Surplus and reserves._..--. 74, 850 


The Philippine Sugar Quota Administrator 
has recently announced that the Philippines 
are going to have a record postwar sugar pro- 
duction this season with an estimated cen- 
trifugal sugar crop for 1958-59 of 1,512,330 
short tons. This will leave a total amount 
of surplus and reserves of 209,333 short tons, 
as follows: 


Short tons 
Estimated 1958-59 production.... 1, 512, 330 
Less: 
Domestic consumption... --.-.-. 300, 000 
es Ran dred idiowsins otis 952, 000 
WIE OER cn cicdic ci owsn nse 50, 997 
OUND ctipemccinpoupinndan 1, 302, 997 
Surplus and reserves........ 209, 333 


“It will thus be seen from the foregoing 
data,” said Ambassador Romulo, “that the 
Philippines can provide additionally 300,000 
tons of sugar to the United States without 
expanding the area now available for sugar 
cane production nor making any addition 
to the existing machinery and equipment 
of the operating sugar centrals.” 

He continued: “Obviously, a slight increase 
in the unit yield per acre would bring up 
production to around the 1,600,000 level. 
The 25 sugar factories at present milling 
have combined total production capacity of 
1,600,000 short tons of sugar, thereby ena- 
bling them to produce the additional 300,000 
tons quota to the United States should this 
be granted to the Philippines.” 

In his appraisal of the Philippine sugar 
production picture, Ambassador Romulo was 
not gilding the lily. Trade sources report 
that the potential for production there is 
unlimited. Vast virgin areas are contained 
within the boundaries of the Philippine 
Islands, and it is safe to say that given the 
proper encouragement, the Philippines could 
easily and quickly run production up to 
3 million tons and, in fact—given time—to 
much greater heights. 

Outlets for Philippine sugar other than 
the U.S. market are small. Under the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement the Philippine 
quota is 27,558 short tons plus a special 
reserve of 24,251 tons. 

Consumption in the Philippines is moving 
up, amounting annually to about 275,000 
tons. 

In 1956 when the Sugar Act of 1948 was 
last amended, the Philippines put up a 
strenuous fight to obtain an increased quota 
for the United States. This was denied. 
When the President of the United States 
signed the new amendments, however, he 
stated that the next time sugar legislation 
comes before Congress, the Philippines 
should be given consideration for an in- 
crease 


The Philippine-United States quota is 


Certainly, the Phil- 
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treated the United States with utter disdain 
and has, in fact, been so insulting to us 
that we can no longer look upon her as a 
friend. Further, we will find that we cannot 
depend upon her for one-third of our sugar 
requirements. The hatred expressed for the 
United States by Fidel and Raul and their 
followers clearly indicates that they would 
be weak sisters in time of need. 





Resolutions Adopted by the 41st Annual 
Convention of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit the following resolu- 
tions adopted by the 41st annual con- 
vention of the American Legion on Au- 
gust 24-27, 1959. I commend them to 
the Members of the House for considera- 
tion. 


RESOLUTION No, 411, Oppose ANy CuTs IN 
NaTIONAL GUARD OR RESERVE STRENGTH 


Whereas the 85th session of Congress set a 
minimum strength of 900,000 men in our 
Regular Army, 300,000 Guardsmen and 
400,000 Army Reserve; and 

Whereas the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee agreed to delete mandatory language 
from the defense appropriation bill, similar 
languages in the measure last year blocked 
an administration planned cut of 40,000 
Guardsmen and 30,000 reservists; and 

Whereas the Guards and Reserve are the 
Nation's second line of defense: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That we go on 
record as being opposed to any cuts in our 
Guards or Reserve strength. 





ReEsoLuTION No. 694, Ga., REaFrirm STRONG 
3 ReaDY RESERVE 

Whereas there is no successful way to deal 

with Russia or its satellites diplomatically, 


politically, economically, or militarily except. 


from a posture of the greatest possible 
strength; and 

Whereas no trust can be placed in any oral 
or written agreement made with or promised 
by these nations; and 

Whereas the fairest and most democratic 
method of sharing the staggering financial 
cost and heavy sacrifice of personal service 
is upon a universal basis; and : 

Whereas, the cold war will apparently last 
for the foreseeable future; and 

Whereas we already have through taxation 
a method of universally sharing this stag- 
gering financial burden; and 

Whereas the most economical and demo- 
cratic method of providing the necessary 
posture of military strength is through a re- 
latively small hard corps of professional 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps establishments 
and a large Ready Reserve of trained civil- 
ians, units, and machines prepared for in- 
stance action: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by The American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention, duly assembled in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That 
the traditional position of the American 

which calls fora relatively small pro- 

fessional military establishment and a uni- 
versal compulsory system of training and 
service in the Ready Reserve be and the 
same is hereby reaffirmed. 
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RESOLUTION No 352, 6-MonrTH 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


Whereas the 6 months’ training program 
established and continued under Public Law 
51 of 1951 and the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955, has been accepted with very general 
approval by the trainees, and by the class A 
Reserve, including the National Guard; and 

Whereas it has been of great help in pro- 
viding basically trained personnel for the 
National Guard and other units of the class 
A Reserve; and 

Whereas due to monetary restrictions and 
administrative.orders imposed by the Defense 
Department only 44,000 trainees were in- 
cluded in this program for the last of 1958 
and early 1959; and 

Whereas when the present strength of the 
Regular Armed Forces is reduced it should 
"be replaced by a commensurate number of 
ready trained replacements, whether mem- 
bers of a unit of the National Guard, other 
class A Reserves or merely retained in a pool 
of classified trained personnel: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, That 
the Congress be called upon to provide the 
necssary money for including in the 6- 
month training program 110,000 trainees, 
and that the Defense Department be called 
upon to issue the necessary administrative 
orders to provide for the training of this 
number, and that this size of the 6 months’ 
training program be constantly maintained: 
Now be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion in 
national convention assembled in Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, 
take the necessary action to see that the 
above objectives are accomplished. 
RESOLUTION No. 101, INCREASING THE 

STRENGTH OF, AND THE MODERNIZATION OF 

WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENT OF THE USS. 

ARMY 


Whereas there now appears to be a nu- 
clear parity between the United States and 
Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas Soviet Russia has employed the 
tactics of limited war successfully during 
the past decade by the employment of 
ground forces; and 

Whereas the ground forces of Soviet Rus- 
sia appear to have qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively superior weapons and equipment; 
and 

Whereas the U.S. Army has missions, 
which exceed its capabilities in both 
strength and equipment, as well as missions 
which .cannot be accomplished by other 
than ground forces; and 

Whereas it is agreed upon that American 
soldiers should not be equipped with in- 
ferior weapons or equipment: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Minne- 
apolis, Minn, August 24-27, 1959, That there 
be a rapid acceleration in the modernization 
of weapons and equipment of the U.S. Army, 
and that the U.S. Army, Active and Reserve, 
be increased to more impressive, effective, 


and respected strength. 


Reso.vuTion No. 1483—U.S. Army Be MAIn- 
TAINED AT A MINIMUM STRENGTH OF 900,000 


Whereas a strong U.S. Army is indispensa- 
ble to national security; and 

Whereas the U.S. Army has a vital task of 
creating and preparing forces for sustained 
combat on land; and 

Whereas, the use or thréat of use of atomic 
weapons does not eliminate the need for a 

Army in all-out war; and 

Whereas the national security policy of 
the United States requires the peacetime 
stationing of Army garrison forces in Euro- 
pean and other friendly nations; and 

Whereas Congress has appropriated funds 
to maintain a 900,000-man Army which 
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funds have not been expended by the Pen- 
tagon; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in 
National Convention assembled in Minneap- 
olis, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, support 
efforts to maintain the minimum strength 
Army of 900,000. 


RESOLUTION No. 2483—MAINTAIN STRENGTH OF 
ArMy AND Am Nationa Guarp at 470,000 


Whereas the American Legion, tradition- 
ally, through the mandate of national con- 
ventions, has endorsed the Reserve military 
system as part of the Armed Forces for the 
security and preservation of our Nation; and 

Whereas the Army and Air National Guard 
with a congressional authorized strength of 
470,000 citizen soldiers organized in more 
than 5,500 units, trained and equipped, con- 
stitutes the Nation’s largest and most ready 
military force; and 

Whereas this Ready Reserve Force is dis- 
persed in more than 2,500 communities in 
every State, the Territories, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico, and by virtue of 
this dispersion would prove to be of inesti- 
mable value in assisting Civil Defense agen- 
cies during the period of initial recovery in 
the event of a successful massive air attack 
on this Nation; and 

Whereas the National Guard represents 
the most fundamental American tradition of 
citizen soldiery at the grassroots level, of- 
fering the maximum national defense against 
attack from within as well as from without, 
and at the same time offering young men an 
opportunity to perform their military serv- 
ice in their own home communities; and 

Whereas the National Guard has served 
the Nation, the States and Territories with 
honor and valor in times of peace and war 
and, largely- by virtue of its own initiative 
and determination, has achieved a high de- 
gree of mobilization readiness, and is pre- 
pared to undertake more advanced type 
training, and to effect necessary reorganiza- 
tion within existing organizational structure 
to properly complement the active military 
establishments; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense has 
proposed a reduction of 40,000 men from the 
Army National Guard and curtailment of 
funds for the Air National Guard which 
could bring about the elimination of many 
units of the Army and Air National Guard; 
and 

Whereas such action is considered to be 
not in the best interest of national defense 
as it would reduce the capacity of the Na- 
tional Guard of the States and Territories 
to render assistance in the event of emer- 
gencies or disaster; and 

Whereas such reduetions of personnel or 
units of the Army National Guard would 
constitute a writeoff of many millions of 
dollars in Federal and State funds already 
invested in the National Guard and its ex- 
isting facilities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That the National 
Legislative Commission petition the Mem- 
bers of Congress of the United States to take 
necessary actions to maintain the strength 
of the Army and Air National Guard of the 
United States at the 470,000 level; and be it 


further 
Resolved, That necessary action be taken 
to assure procurement of the necessary per- 
sonnel in order to sustain the Army and Air 
National Guard with young men capable and 
willing to undergo military training in the 
defense of their country. 
RESOLUTION No. 302—MoperNnize 
AND EQUIPMENT oF U.S. ARMED 


Whereas the land forces of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc greatly outnumber the forces. of the 
United States and its allies; and 

Whereas a high percentage of the weapons 
and equipment currently available to and 
utilized by the U.S. Armed Forces was pro- 
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duced during World War II and the Korean 
War; and 

Whereas the U.S.S.R., since the close of 
World War II, has extensively modernized its 
forces with weapons and equipment of new 
design, and has emphasized in the moderni- 
zation process mechanization of its forces, 
electronics; and firepower of increased 
range, lethality and mobility; and 

Whereas, the U.S.S.R. is producing modern 
ground equipment at a rate alarmingly 
greater than that of the United States, 
thereby permitting, the U.S.S.R. to equip not 
only its own forces but those of its satellites 
and allies; and 

Whereas a continuation of the current rate 
of modernization of the U.S. Armed Forces 
seriously impairs the capability of the Unit~ 
ed States to counter Communist aggression, 
whether limited or general in nature: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That 
the U.S. Armed Forces shall be modernized 
at a rate and to an extent which will assure 
the United States qualitative superiority in 
all weapons and equipment. 





Panama Canal and Caribbean Situation: 
Views of General Wedemeyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, among the 
many letters that I have received con- 
cerning my addresses on the Panama 
Canal and Caribbean situation is one 
from Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, one of 
the Nation’s most distinguished soldiers 
of World War II, in which he fully sup- 
ports the position that I have presented 
to the Congress with respect to the Pan- 
ama Canal and Caribbean situations and 
the Monrone Doctrine. 

General Wedemeyer’s letter follows: 
THE ESTATE PLANNING CorP. 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1959. 

Hon. Danret J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Thank you so 
much for the opportunity of reading the ad- 
dresses you made concerning the Panama 
Canal and the Caribbean question. I am in 
complete accord with your basic premise and 
I hope that your colleagues in the Congress 
will recognize the implications of develop- 
ments in the Latin American countries. Un- 
fortunately, if am individual is a little in 
advance of his contemporaries in thinking 
about a problem, he is not appreciated, in 
fact he is sometimes ridiculed. Often in the 
past 25 years many Americans have foreseen 
the difficulties that would be injected into 
the international arena by the fanatical, ar- 





who would alert them to the dangers. 


You are right, in my judgment, in stating 
that the Monroe Doctrine should continue 
to have a broad application, for it certainly 


All good wishes for success in your worthy 
endeavors. 


Faithfully, 
A. C. WEDEMEYER, ~ 
General, U.S. Army (Retired). 
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Eisenhower’s European Trip 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, every Member of Congress gets 
press releases from many of the various 
governments of the world whose embas- 
sies are located in Washington. In this 
connection, on yesterday each of us re- 
ceived the Bulletin, which is a weekly 
survey of German affairs issued by the 
Press and Information Office of the Ger- 
man Federal Government. An article 
which each Member of the Congress 
should read is “Significance and Impli- 
cations of Eisenhower’s Visit,” by Felix 
von Eckardt, State Secretary and Fed- 
eral Press Chief. 

Mr, Speaker, being a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, and know- 
ing the indispensable need for the exist- 
ence of NATO and its continuation, and 
knowing. so well that. without NATO 
there would be no free Europe, I was im- 
pressed beyond words with the impact 
of the President’s visit to West Germany. 

As an American, I am proud of my 
President; as an American, I am so 
elated that my President took the lead 
and improved the stature of our Nation 
in the eyes of our al'ies in Europe. It is 
imperative that we keep West Germany 
on the side of the free world. The West 
German Government is a democratic 
government. It witnessed the man who 
brought a proud Germany to her knees 
returning as her friend and her protec- 
tor. The Germans saw, in Eisenhower, 
one dedicated to peace and they read in 
his eyes one wedded to his mission, 
standing behind the sacred commitments 
of this Government against the threats 
of Russia to the free peoples of Europe. 
Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s visit to Europe has 
done more than all other emissaries be- 
fore him have accomplished. He has 
helped the American cause in Europe. 
He: has helped the cause of our allies. 
He represented this Nation with dignity 
and at great personal sacrifice. I, as an 
American, am proud of the fine job he 
did on his recent crusade for peace. 

As a member of a military committee, 
I know the terrific stake America has in 
Europe. President Eisenhower did a job 
that needed to be done. The stature of 
Uncle Sam was diminishing until Eisen- 
hower gave the freedom-loving people of 
Europe new hope and new respect for the 
greatest Nation on earth—the United 
States of America, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the artiele hereinabove referred 
to, and the press comments on the trip 
of the President: 

SIGNIFICANCE AND IMPLICATIONS OF EISEN- 

HOWER’s VISIT 
(By Felix von Eckardt, State Secretary and 
Federal Press Chief) 

In Dwight D. Eisenhower there came to 
not only the President of the 

panne but above all a man of honor, 
pr yo whose real opinions correspond 
to his moral convictions. Perhaps that ex- 
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plains the overwhelming welcome afforded 
him by the population of Bonn and the sur- 
rounding districts. The common man is’ 
acutely sensitive to evidences of incorrup- 
tible political behavior which he grasps 
much more quickly than he does the end- 
lessly complicated maneuvers of diplomacy. 
The radiative power of Mr. Eisenhower's per- 
sonality is so strong that it even strikes deep 
into the heart of the Eastern bloc. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s reception in Bonn was 
absolutely unique. Anyone who kept his 
eyes open and noticed the places of origin 
of the many cars lining the streets could 
picture for himself the trouble taken upon 
themselves by the thousands wanting to see 
President Eisenhower, thereby making the 
close relations between the United States and 
the Federal Republic outwardly visible. It is 
almost superfluous to say that the Federal 
Government had no more to do with this 
reception the people gave the American Presi- 
dent than to make known the program of the 
visit. 

It is in accordance with Mr. Eisenhower's 
character, not only with his political con- 
victions, that he feels the partition of Ger- 
many to be deeply immoral and unjust. It is 
simply not reconcilable with his ethical out- 
look. From his point of view one could per- 
haps say: Even a people which has brought 
a great deal of misfortune on the world can- 
not simply be torn apart; this cannot be just. 

President Eisenhower will accordingly make 
every effort in practical politics to obtain a 
just reunification of Germany in peace and 
freedom. This we have long known. But 
his visit to Germany has fortified this be- 
lief and made it more concrete. 

The politically decisive aspect of President 
Eisenhower's visit seems to me to be that 
it was made clear with complete unambi- 
guity that the United States regards the 
North Atlantic Alliance as the foundation 
of its European policy. For the peoples of 
Western Europe this is a vital question, for 
without the support of the United States, 
NATO would be politically and militarily 
worthless. 

It is safe to say that the American Presi- 
dent—whose freshness and mental agility 
have surprised all who saw him in recent 
years—has now taken over John Foster 
Dulles’ conception of foreign policy. After 
the death of the friend who was politically 
and personally closer to him than any other, 
he is continuing with the work. 


The people of West Berlin can rest as- 
sured—if they ever had any doubts at all— 
that no “accident” will befall them. In the 
talks between the American President and 
the Federal Chancellor it was established 
without any doubt that the United States 
does not consider any abandonment of their 
basic rights in Berlin, unless a guarantee 
for the freedom of West Berlin is found 
which absolves the Western Powers of their 
rights and duties conclusively and without 
danger for the security of the West Berliners. 
Granted, such a state of diplomatic affairs 
does not seem attainable today or tomorrow. 

This admission that not everything can 
be attained today or tomorrow also applies 
to the disarmament question. The American 
President and the Federal Chancellor were 
agreed that disarmament is the central prob- 
lem of our time. On the other hand .they 
are realistic enough to see that one must 
be modest, and that one must take the 
chance on a hopeful beginning such as 
might result from the visit of Mr. Khru- 
shchév to Washington. In any case, in this 
respect, both of the statesmen showed the 
same interest and appraisal of the situation. 

But one thing must not be overlooked 
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miracle.” In economics there are no mir- 
acles. The miracle of our days is the com- 
plete disappearance of resentments. We 
have experienced this in the radical change 
in the relationship between France and Ger- 
many. It is noticeable in the popularity 
enjoyed by Sir Winston Churchill in Ger- 
many; and, above all, we could feel it in the 
welcome given to Eisenhower, the American 
general who led the armies of the Western 
Allies against Germany in World War II. 
To me; this seems to prove that Hitler’s 
aggression has long since been condemned 
by the German people. In 1914 the German 
people went to war in the belief that they 
were defending a good cause. The findings 
of the historians are of no importance from 
the psychological point of view. The en- 
thusiasm of August 1, 1914, was a fact. 
September 1, 1939, however, was one of the 
gloomiest days in German history. Because 
the great majority of the German people 
have recognized that fact, the man who 
crushed Hitler’s aggression is popular in the 
Federal Republic. Of-course, it should not 
be forgotten that other very real feelings 
play their part. They center on the con- 
cepts of protection and security. The Ger- 
man people, for the first time in a long 
period, are immensely relieved to have a re- 
liable ally, all the miore so, that this ally 
is the greatest state in the world. 
Press COMMENTS ON PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S 
Visrr TO BONN 


Hannoversche Allgemeine Zeitung (inde- 
pendent): 

“Once again the truth has been confirmed 
that all the papers and documents exchanged 
between governments can be no substitute 
for sincere and open-minded friendship be- 
tween the peoples themselves. From now on 
a stronger bond will unite America and Ger- 
many, and, in an era when political condi- 
tions have become so uncetrain, this fact is 
immensely important. * * * 

“Exact agreements; of the kind that people 
are forever expecting to materialize at the 
very next corner, are probably very far off. 
But if even at this stage the American Presi- 
dent is giving assurances that he will do 
nothing to weaken the German position or 
jeoardize the freedom of Berlin, this is worth 
a mountain of gold. On leaving Bonn, Mr. 
Eisenhower must surely have taken with him 
the certainty that his own loyalty is being 
answered with the fullest confidence and a 
loyalty no less great. * * * 

“During these 2 days Mr. Khrushchev must 
have realized how completely he has failed 
in the attempt to paint Dr. Adenauer and the 
Federal Republic as the disturbers of the 
peace and to separate them from their allies.” 

Die Welt (independent): “The warmth 
with which Mr. Eisenhower spoke of the two 
nations’ common dedication to freedom was 
not. the technique of a diplomatist but the 
sincere expression of a strong and vital con- 
viction full of vitality. That the two coun- 
tries have this feeling in common is the basis 
of German-American friendship.” 

Hamburger Abendblatt (independent): 
“Dwight D. Eisenhower made it easy for all 
who wished to see him to give him such 
visible signs of their confidence in him. He 
won all hearts along the Rhine not alone 
through his great personal cordiality and 
charm, In addition, the fact that this man, 
who has so great a burden to bear, was so 
obviously in splendid health, in itself aroused 
confidence.” 

Berliner Morgenpost (independent) : 
“With joy and great satisfaction the Berlin- 
ers heard what Mr. Eisenhower declared con- 
cerning the situation of their city. It was 
the renewed promise to stand by Berlin under 
all circumstances. We have never had rea- 
son to doubt the American guarantees. 
However, Mr. Eisenhower, previous to the 
forthcoming East-West talks, apparently 
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considered it important to demonstrate Mr. 
Khrushchev once more, in no uncertain 
terms, at which point the patience of the 
United States and the rest of the free world 
is at an end.” ’ 

Christ and Welt (Protestant): “In the 
course of time many heads of government 
have come to Bonn for short wisits of con- 
sultation, but none has ever been given s0 
enthusiastic a reception.” 

Der Tag (independent), Berlin: “Mr. 
Eisenhower has given the proper answer to 
all speculation reckoning with weakness on 
the part of the Western nations and their 
proneness to be divided among themselves.” 

Neue Rhein-Zeitung (SPD): “That the 
West Germans cried “We like Ike’ during 
Mr. Eisenhower's visit was not due to any 
instruction from the top down. It was the 
expression of the German. people’s feelings 
toward a man who is using the weight of 
his office as well as of his personality to pre- 
serve peace. * * * Any political evaluation 
of the visit must take into account the jubi- 
lant public mood. The official outcome mir- 
rors the scene on the streets: no conflicts, no 
problems, no disagreements—in short, har- 
mony on both sides, confidence in Ike, con- 
fidence in Conny. Two countries, with but 
a single purpose.” 

Allgemeine Zeitung—Neuer Mainzer Anzei- 
ger (independent): “Mr. Eisenhower clearly 
understood what was being so spontaneously 
offered him by his German ally—for at his 
press conference he said that by this welcome 
the German people showed the American 
people that the words ‘liberty’ and ‘free- 
dom’ mean exactly the same thing to both.” 

Munchner Merkur (independent): “Who- 
ever saw the reception that the Germans 
gave the American President cannot have 
failed to recognize the simple fact that in 
this enthusiasm of thousands of people 
there were demonstrated three basic ele- 
ments of German foreign policy: the wish 
for security by means of a German-Ameri- 
can alliance; the longing for national unity 
in freedom and in loyalty to the Western 
Alliance; and the deep desire to preserve the 
peace—not by capitulating but by the 
steadfastness that is inherent in patience.” 

Die Welt (independent) : d 

“The hearty welcome afforded to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower by the Europeans is by no 
means aimed only at his powerful position, 
nor even at the integrity of his personality. 
There are also certain expectations in- 
volved, * * * 

“But Mr. Eisenhower cannot be assumed 
to have a magic wand. If we do not have 
the good will for reconciliation among our- 
selves, even he cannot help us. We our- 
selves must do our very best. However, Mr. 
Eisenhower even in World War II was 
known. as an excellent mediator. We can 
hope that he will again give proof of this 
skill.” 

Rhein-Zeitung (independent) : 

“The West Germans are no longer inclined 
to gather in the streets to show enthusi- 
asm—least of all for anyone connected with 
politics. This is due in part to the experi- 
ence that has taught them to be sceptical 
of anything that seems to give the appear- 
ance of having political importance, and in 
part to indolence. Thus, the hearty almost 
stormy welcome that tens of thousands gave 
Mr. Eisenhower seems to prove that West 
Germans have, nevertheless, not lost their 
instinct for what is a really historic mo- 
ment. * * * 

“It is no mistake to assume that the in- 
habitants of Bonn.and Bad Godesberg, as 
well as of the towns along the way from the 
airport, were acting on behalf of the entire 
people when they greeted the President 
with such overflowing cordiality and en- 
thusiasm. They demonstrated that they 
decidedly approve of Adenauer’s policy of 
firmly siding with the free West and that 
they have great confidence in Mr. Eisen- 
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hower. Wherever he appeared there was an 
immediate and uncommon rapport between 
these crowds and the man who appeared to 
them so very congenial and worthy of af- 
fection.” 





Suggestions for a More Sensible Farm 
Program 





SPEECH 


r 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


‘ OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday of this week I took the floor to 
discuss some of the problems which be- 
set our farm families. On the follow- 
ing day I pointed out what I believe to 
be the weaknesses in the farm program 
which we are now following under the 
administration of Secretary Benson. 
Today, I want to discuss what I believe 
might constitute the rough outline for 
a@ more rational Federal farm program. 

Anyone who searches for a satisfac- 
tory solution to the problems of agricul- 
ture is made keenly aware of the fact 
that there is widespread disagreement 
among farm organizations as to the 
proper remedy. This disagreement 
coupled with the sharp differences of 
opinion between the present administra- 
tion and the Congress has delayed any 
acceptable solution to our agricultural 
problem. 

Any major problem will produce dif- 
ferences of opinion, however, and we 
have not let such differences stand in the 
way of progress in the past. Indeed, we 
cannot afford as a Nation to delay much 
longer the establishment of an im- 
proved farm program. How can a great 
Nation ignore a condition which de- 
presses the income of our food producers 
to a level only half that enjoyed by city 
dwellers? How can we ignore the pile- 
up of farm surpluses to the tune of $9 
billion at an annual cost of $1. billion 
in storage and handling charges? How 
can we turn our backs on the out- 
stretched hands of hungry millions over- 
seas and our own undernourished here 
in the United States when vast quanti- 
ties of food are deteriorating in Gov- 
ernment bins? How can we close our 
eyes to the cost-price squeeze that is 
forcing farm families to sell out to cor- 
poration farm operators and integrated 
agriculture? How, for example, can my 
business constituents in South Dakota 
regard their future with security know- 
ing that farm families are leaving the 
farms in South Dakota at the rate of 
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survive the squeeze between falling farm 
prices and rising costs of operation. 
What is our suggestion to these farmers? 
To raise these questions is to recognize 
that the crisis in agriculture is more than 
an economic crisis; it is a moral crisis, as 
well. 
GUIDELINES TO A BETTER AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


More than a year and a half ago, the 
gentleman from California, Congress- 
man ROoosEVELT, and I sent a letter to the 
Members of Congress in which we sug- 
gested four major factors which we be- 
lieved any new farm program must rec- 
ognize. I believe tiat those four guide- 
lines are even more apparent today as 
criteria for an improyed agricultural 
program. In setting forth the conditions 
of an acceptable new program, we said: 

First. It must be of maximum benefit 
to the family-size farmers who makes up 
the great bulk of our rural population. 

Second. It must not raise food costs to 
city consumers. 

Third. It must not be unreasonably 
costly to the Federal Treasury as is the 
case with our present disorganized and 
poorly planned program. 

Fourth. In view of our position as a 
leading world power, a Federal farm pol- 
icy should be related to our opportunities 
and responsibilities abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, it has seemed to me for 
years that the No. 1 weakness in our 
national farm policy has been our slow- 
ness in recognizing that agricultural 
abundance if properly used can be a 
great asset both at home and abroad. 
The amazing efficiency of the American 
farmer which is the envy of the world 
can be a mighty instrument in strength- 
ening our economy at home and build- 
ing good will and peace abroad. 

I cannot believe that an all wise provi- 
dence intended America to let her abun- 
dant agricultural production become a 
curse that depresses the income of the 
hard-working men and women who make 
that abundance possible. To do so is to 
ignore the parable of the slothful serv- 
ant who was condemned by his master 
because he hid his talent in the ground. 

We all know that in a world where 
most of the people are hungry, our chief 
adversary, Mr. Khrushchev would love 
to have control of America’s food sur- 
pluses to use in his international opera- 
tions. Why then-have we been so slow 
to recognize the potentiality of our 
amazing farm production? ‘ 

Early in this session of the Congress 
I introduced a resolution—House Con- 
current Resolution 60—entitled the 
“Food for Peace Resolution,” calling 
upon the Congress to make vastly greater 
use of our food reserves as an instrument 
of peace and freedom. We have made 


_some progress in that direction under 


Public Law 480, but much more can be 
done in the months ahead. The follow- 
ing is the text of my food-for-peace res- 
olution which I include at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD: 
Hovse Concurrent RESOLUTION 60 

‘Whereas the abundance of food and fiber 
produced by the American farmer is the 
marvel of the world; and 

Whereas most of the people of the world 
are undernourished; and 
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Whereas the American people historically 
have been concerned with the well-being of 
other peoples; and 

Whereas in many nations of the free world 
vital economic development programs are 
retarded and political stability is threatened 
by an inadequate supply of food; and 

Whereas the remarkable bounty of the free 
American farmer has resulted in accumula- 
tions of farm commodities for which there is 


4nsufficient domestic demand; and 


Whereas the Congress seeks to reduce un- 
necessary expenditures, including, where 
possible, those for commodity storage and 
for foreign assistance; and 

Whereas the Soviet bloc has publicly chal- 
lenged the United States and her allies to 
economic competition in demonstrating be- 
fore the world the viability of their respec- 
tive economic system: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that an agricultural abund- 
ance is one of America’s greatest assets for 
raising living standards and promoting peace 
and stability in the free world; and that 
Congress favors action to resolve the paradox 
of American agricultural surpluses and world 
food needs by more fully utilizing the re- 
sources of the American farmer as an integral 
part of the United States foreign assistance 
program. 

Sec. 2. This concurrent resolution may be 
cited as the “Food for Peace Resolution”, 


There is also an urgent need for greater 
use of our farm surpluses here at home. 
Two-thirds of our schoolchildren are 
not included in the school lunch pro- 
gram and there are still 17 million Amer- 
icans who are undernourished. One 
reason for the inadequacy of our domes- 
tic food use program is the fact that it is 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Agriculture which is already under 
fire for its heavy budget. Actually our 
domestic food distribution program 
should be under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. This 
Department is not only better suited to 
carry on a humanitarian food distribu- 
tion program, but it would eliminate some 
of the budgetary criticisms of the De- 
partment of Agriculture that are now 
hurting the farmer’s chances for a 
stronger program. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Senator Kennepy, and I are the cospon- 
sors of legislation—H.R. 7473 and S. 
1884—that would transfer the food dis- 
tribution program to the Welfare Depart- 
ment and expand the use of farm-pro- 
duced foods among needy American 
families. 

To accomplish the purposes of a com- 
prehensive agricultural program de- 
signed to meet the needs of farm families 
and the.Nation as a whole, the gentleman 
from Minnesota, Senator HuMpHreEy, and 
I have cosponsored a challenging pro- 
gram—H.R. 8597 and S. 2502—which we 
believe is entitled to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every American. Both 
Senator HumpHrey and I were born in 
small South Dakota towns in the rural 
heartland of America. We have devoted 
a large share of our time and energy in 
public life studying the farm problem and 

with farmers in our home States 
and across the country. We believe that 
our legislation should be given full-scale 
hearings when the Congress returns next 
January and that it may point the way to 
a better agricultural economy in the best 
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interest of farmers and city dwellers 
alike. 

There follows the full text of our bill 
which I strongly urge every Member of 
Congress and every citizen to study. I 
am most anxious to receive suggestions 
from my colleagues and from my fellow 
South Dakotans as to possible improve- 
ments in this legislation before we begin 
hearings next year. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include the text of the bill 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD. 
H.R. 8597 


A bill to provide for the development of a 
comprehensive family farm program, to 
bring the production of agricultural com- 
modities into balance with demand there- 
for, to enable farmers to secure fair prices, 
to better utilize agricultural abundance 
in the Nation’s interest at home and 
abroad, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Family Farm Pro- 
gram Development Act”. 


TITLE I-—-POLICY OBJECTIVE 


Sec. 101. The objective of this Act is to 
provide for the orderly development of a 
comprehensive family farm income and sup- 
ply stabilization program that will (1) assure 
consumers in the United States an adequate, 
varied, and nutritious supply of food, fiber, 
and timber in the immediate future and in 
years to come, (2) bring the supply cof farm 
products into balance with requirements for 
domestic use and export, (3) enable farmers 
who are willing to participate in and co- 
operate with orderly marketing and produc- 
tion adjustment programs for agricultural 
commodities to secure fair prices that will 
enable them to secure returns on their labor 
and invested capital comparable to earnings 
in comparable nonfarm occupations, and (4) 
better utilize the Nation’s abundance of food 
and fiber products in support of United 
States international policies by assisting 
people in underdeveloped countries of the 
world to develop their economies, to mod- 
ernize and expand their training and edu- 
cational systems, and to avoid famine and 
malnutrition. 


TITLE I-—DOMESTIC FOOD AND NUTRITION 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 201. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter called the Secretary) is author- 
ized and directed to formulate annually and 
submit to the Congress on or before Febru- 
ary 1 of each year a domestic food and fiber 
program for the United States, both imme- 
diate and long range, together with budg- 
etary estimates for carrying out such pro- 
gram in the first year and in subsequent 
years of operation. 


(b) Any food and fiber program submitted 
by the Secretary pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall include provisions for— 

(1) expanding and liberalizing the na- 
tional] school lunch program (carried out 
under the National School Lunch Act) and 
the special milk program for children (car- 
ried out under the Act of July 1, 1958 (72 
Stat. 276)); 

(2) a food allotment program under which 
the nutritional needs of low income persons, 
the unemployed, the aged, and the handi- 
capped will be more adequately fulfilled; 
and 


(3) a national security reserve of food and 


fiber products designed to protect people of 
the United States against charges of such 
preducts in the event of war or other na- 


tienal emergency. 
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TITLE ILI-—INTERNATIONAL FOOD AND FISER 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed to cause a study to be made 
for the purpose of determining the annual 
fiber, food, and nutritional deficiency in the 
world and submit a report of such study to 
the Congress annually on or before Febru- 
ary 1 of each year. He shall include in such 
report— 

(1) recommendations as to the fair and 
feasible share of that deficiency which 
should be met from food products produced 
in the United States; 

(2) recommendations for making food and 
fiber products produced in the United 
States available to aid in meeting such de- 
ficiency; and 

(3) estimates of the annual cost of carry- 
ing out such program. 

(b) The program specified in subsection 
(a) shall be planned as a long-term pro- 


‘gram in order to facilitate the effective use 


of food products made available in the re- 
cipient countries. Such program shall be 
planned in such a manner as to be con- 


sistent with the international objectives of 


the United States and so as not to interfere 
with the commercial trading activities of 
friendly exporting countries; but planned 
so as to afford maximum economic benefit 
to the recipient countries. 


TITLE IV-——-ADJUSTING SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Sec. 401. (a) Whenever the Secretary de- 
termines that the supply of any agricultural 
commodity exceeds effective demand at a 
fair price, he shall esta\lish for each such 
farm commodity a farm commodity program 
development committee to be composed of 
representative producers of such commodity. 
Each such committee shall be composed of 
members elected from their own number by 
the producers of such commodity and shall 
be established and operated in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

(b) Whenever any such farm commodity 
program development committee recom- 
mends it, the Secretary is authorized to con- 
duct a referendum of the producers of such 
commodity to determine whether they favor 
a national marketing quota for such com- 
modity as outlined by the Secretary after the 
consultation and guidance of the commodity 
committee. If two-thirds or more of the 
producers voting in any such referendum 
vote in favor of such a program, the Secre- 
tary shall submit to the Congress a national 
marketing program for the commodity con- 
cerned in conformity with principles here- 
after outlined in this title, together with 
estimates of the annual costs of each such 
program. 

(ce) Thé national marketing quota for any 
marketing year in the case of any farm com- 
modity for which a marketing program is 
effectuated pursuant to subsection (b) shall 
be an amount of such commodity which will 
move in domestic and foreign markets in 
such marketing year, as determined by the 
Secretary, at a fair price for such commodity, 
taking into account the amount of such 
commodity to be utilized pursuant to any 
program effected under title II and III of 
this Act. 

(a) With respect. to any national market- 
ing quota program submitted to the Con- 
gress under subsection (a), the Secretary 
shall— . 

(1) establish the necessary production ad- 
justment and orderly marketing control pro- 
cedures for the commodities concerned, in- 
cluding the necessary incentives or penalties 
to effect compliance with the program; 

(2) establish procedures for transferring 
sales quotas among producers in the same 
area, and among different areas; and 

(3) utilize, as may be necessary for the 
effective administration of such program, any 
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alternative income stabilization methods, in- 
dividually or in combination, including but 
not limited to crop loans, marketing pre- 
mium payments, marketing agreements, 
marketing orders, surplus diversion pur- 
chases, purchase agreements, export incen- 
tive payments, export equalization payments, 
stabilization pools, or income deficiency or 
compensatory payments direct to farmers, in 
order to achieve the fair price objectives of 
this legislation at the lowest possible cost to 
consumers and taxpayers: Provided, however, 
Tiat in no instance shall any individual farm 
operator receive total Government payments 
of more than $5,000 for such purposes in 
any one marketing year, or more than $25,000 
in crop loans. 

(e) The term “fair price” as used in this 
section means, with respect to any commod- 
ity, the price which will yield returns on 
capital and labor (on representative family 
farms) comparable to nonfarm earnings, as 
determined by the Secretary on the basis of 
costs and returns collected and published 
annually by the United States Department 
of Agriculture for typical family-operated 
commercial farms. : 

(f) If the Secretary determines that the 
fair price for any commodity encourages com- 
petition from synthetics or tends to other- 
wise significantly reduce domestic consump- 
tion or export of such commodity, or in the 
case of oilseeds the products thereof, he may 
allow the commodity to move through the 
market at a competitive price and pay the 
difference between the competitive price and 
the fair price as a compensatory payment 
directly to the producer. 

(g) Unless any such marketing program 
submitted to the Congress under provisions 
of this title is disapproved by joint resolu- 
tion of the Congress after sixty days after 
submission by the Secretary, it shall be 
placed into operation; and all other previ- 
ously existing price support provisions for 
such commodity shall be suspended for the 
period for which such program is in effect. 

(h) The Secretary shall use funds of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the pur- 
poses of implementing this title. 


TITLE V—LONG-TERM AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Sec. 501. (a) In order to facilitate the ad- 
justment of the supply of agricultural com- 
modities to the demand therefor and to ef- 
fect a healthy and balanced growth in agri- 
culture, the Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to formulate and submit to the Con- 
gress, within six months after the enactment 
of this Act, a comprehensive program dealing 
with long-term adjustments in agriculture in 
the United States, together with a long-term 
budget setting out the estimated costs of car- 
rying out such program. 

(b) Any program submitted by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to subsection (a) shail in- 
clude, but not be limited to— 

(1) plans for an expanded agricultural re- 
sources conservation program, including in- 
centives to encourage land-use adjustment 
and temporary retirement of land not needed 
for production; 

(2) plans for a review and appraisal of the 
total research effort, public and private, in 
the field of agriculture with a view to deter- 
mining the need for increased research in 
the production patterns, marketing, and uses 
of agricultural production, 

TITLE VI—LOW PRODUCTION FARMS 


Sec. 601. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed (1) to review and report to the 
Congress the progress of the rural develop- 
ment program in solving the production and 
income problems of low production and low 
income family farms, and (2) to submit to 
the Congress, within six months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, further 
recommendations for dealing more effectively 
and more rapidly with these problems, and 
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(3) to submit estimates of the costs of car- 
rying out such recommendations. 

(b) The Secretary shall, with respect to 
any recommendation submitted pursuant to 
subsection (a), consider, but not be limited 
by— 

(1) the use of increased supervised credit 
to help speed farm reorganization and to 
help achieve more efficient sized and better 
organized farm units; 

(2) the establishment of special services, 
including individual farm and home man- 
agement guidance; 

(3) the feasibility of payment of special 
grants to assist families with poor economic 
futures in agriculture who may desire to seek 
more gainful opportunities; and 

(4) better protection for the benefit of 
families or persons who gain their living pri- 
marily as hired farm workers; and 

(5) stimulation of further industrial de- 
velopment in underdeveloped rural areas; 
and 

(6) the desirability. of extending the 
United States Employment Service to rural 
areas and providing counseling service to 
people living in rural areas. 





Abuses in the Automotive Industry 
Require Enactment of H.R. 880 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 880, to 
require certificates of fitness in the sale 
of automobiles. I have received many 
unsolicited letters from citizens through- 
out the United States stating that they 
are in favor of the bill and citing their 
own personal experiences as examples 
of why the megsure is needed. 

The latest of these letters is dated 
September 3, 1959, and comes to me 
from Anthony J. Cinelli, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. It reads as follows: 

BROOKLYN, N.Y., September 3, 1959. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sim: Your proposed legislatoin against 
misleading auto advertising is positively very 
much needed, especially to curb some de- 
liberate lying, unscrupulous, and crooked 
dealers, salesmen, and possibly some irre- 
sponsible manufacturers. 

I purchased a 1959 Ford from Four Star 
Motors, Inc., 1532 86th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
On January 7 I received my car with the 
speedometer reading 2 miles, Five minutes 
after possession of this car I returned 
to the showroom to advise Mr. Weiner, the 
salesman, that the car pulled when brakes 
were applied. He told me to take it to their 
service department for brake adjustment, 
On January 8 I went to the service depart- 
ment, only to be told that they would not 
attempt to correct this “pull” until I had at 
least 1,000 miles on the car. This is a Ford 
Motor Co. regulation, so I am told. There- 
fore, I had no choice other than to risk my 
neck with defective brakes for 1,000 miles. 

On February 22, 1959, after driving 1,047 
miles, I returned to Four Star Service for 
the so-called 1,000-mile check, and to date 


‘I have returned 26 different times with the 


same trouble—pulling when brakes are ap- 
plied—and still cannot get this corrected. 


Mr. Cohen, the service manager, admits he 
is baffled. He has tried everything he knows 
to correct this condition and has also had 
Ford engineers on two different occasions 
without any success. He tells me it is the 
Ford Motor Co.’s problem. 

The following has been done on my car by 
Four Star Motor’s service department and 
still this dangerous condition has not been 
corrected: 

1. Aligned front end three times. 

2. Exchanged five sets of wheel cylinders. 

8. Replaced six sets of wheel brakes. 

4. In June, on the advice of engineer De 
Lisa, I am told that the entire brake system 
was removed from a new car and installed in 
my car—still no change—auto pulls. 

5. Rounded wheels three times, the last 
time on August 13 at the request of Ford 
Engineer Evans—still no luck—still pulling 
and is about as safe as riding a missile. 

To make matters still worse, during one 
of my many visits to Four Star service de- 
partment, I learned from Joseph Testaverde, 
the foreman mechanic, that he personally 
road-tested my car and he advised Mr. 
Weiner, the salesman, that the car pulled 
but this unscrupulous individual’s idea was 
to complete the sale first and worry about 
the trouble later. Needless to say, this 
denies that Mr. Testaverde advised 
him of this brake pull. 


I wrote several letters to Ford Motor Co. 
but found this to be a waste of time. Ap- 
parently they are as irresponsible as this 
dealer. My letters are answered with letters 
of sympathy but they have never made any 
effort to eliminate this dangerous condition. 
I guess if I am involved in a head-on colli- 
sion, causing several deaths, Ford Motor Co. 
will again send letters of sympathy. Maybe 
then I will not be in a position or mood to 
appreciate them. 

You can be assured of my full support on 
your proposed legislation. If I can be of 
any assistance, please do not hesitate to call 
on me. Something must be done to protect 
a buyer. A poorly manufactured car, sold, 
and serviced by incompetent mechanics can 
very easily be the cause of a fatal accident. 
I know this quite well, I’ve had one or two 
close ones, 

Very truly yours, 
ANTHONY J. CINELLI. 











Czechoslovak National Council of America 
Warns Against Khrushchev 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


* OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a memorandum which has 
been prepared. by the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council of America concerning 


the visit of the Prime Minister of the 


Soviet Union to this country. This mem- 
orandum has been sent to President 
Eisenhower, and it is my sincere and 
earnest belief that the administration 
should give serious consideration to the 
suggestions made in this memorandum. 


The Czechoslovak National Council of 


scent, who are serving the best interests 
of their adopted country when they dis- 
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play such deep concern about the visit to 


‘the United States by the Soviet Prime 


Minister. Even more important is the 
fact that the Czechoslovak National 
Council of America emphasizes with such 
clarity that the United States cannot 
wage a successful fight against commu- 
nism on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, be inviting the world’s No. 1 
spokesman for communism to this coun- 
try. “ 

The Czechoslovak National Council of 
America quite appropriately points out 
the demoralizing effect on the people of 
the satellite nations that Khrushchev’s 
visit to this country will have. There 
should be no question in anyone’s mind 
about the close ties that have existed 
over the years between the United States 
and Czechoslovakia in the never-ending 
struggle against tyranny and oppres- 
sion. It is for this reason that I hope 
not only the President, but also the Mem- 
bers of this Congress, will respond ef- 
fectively to the eloquent pleas of the 
Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica. 


Iam very happy that the Czechoslovak 
National Council of America has its na- 
tional headquarters in Chicago. 

The memorandum follows: 
MEMORANDUM OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL 

CouNcrIL or AMERICA CONCERNING THE VISIT 

OF PRIME MINISTER OF THE SOVIET UNION, 

SUBMITTED SEPTEMBER 11, 1959 


Mr. President, the Executive Committee of 
the Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica begs leave to submit the following 
memorandum. 

The present international situation is of 
paramount importance to the future of the 
United States of America and to the well-be- 
ing of the now captive nations of Europe. 
Under these circumstances we consider it our 
duty to draw your attention to the anxieties 
and wishes of our members, tens of thou- 
sands of loyal American citizens of Czecho- 
slovak descent, on whose behalf we speak. 

We are prompted to take this step pri- 
marily by your decision to invite the Prime 
Minister of the Soviet Union to the United 
States and by your acceptance of his invita- 
tion to visit the Soviet Union. 

The fact that the President of the United 
States extended an invitation to Mr. Kbru- 
shchey and accepted his invitation to the 
Soviet Union is being erroneously interpreted 
in Czechoslovakia—equally by Communists 
and non-Communists—as a major shift from 
a tougher to a softer U.S. policy toward the 
Soviet bloc. . 

The Communist authorities in Ozecho- 
slovakia seem to rejoice in this change of 
policy. They expect from it an increase of 
domestic and internationa)] respectability 
and they hope it will result in a weakening 
of the NATO cohesion. 

The non-Communist majority of the peo- 
ple in Czechoslovakia appear to view this 
very change of U.S. policy with regret and 
apprehension. 

The non-Communists seem to consider Mr. 
Khrushchev’s invitation to represent a re- 
futation of the previous line of US. policy 
toward the U.SS.R., as it was often stated 
by the President and Secretaries of State and 
formulated most eloquently by the Policy of 
Liberation and recently by the Captive Na- 
tions Week resolution. 

The people of Czechoslovakia seem to be 
so confused by the latest developments of 
US. foreign policy that they believe the ex- 
change of invitations is to be a prelude to 4 
new Munich agreement. 
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This wrong impression of a shift in US. 
policy may cause in Czechoslovakia and pre- 
sumably in other captive nations a major 
deterioration of the psychological situation 
with adverse results for the future security 
of the United States. 

Some consequences of this psychological 
change are feared to be the following: 

A. A feeling that the United States is 
abandoning the pesple of Czechosolovakia 
and is giving up its hope and interest in an 
ultimate liberation of the captive nations; 

B. An impression that the United States 
of America is accepting the status quo in 
central and eastern Europe as being just, 
desirable and lasting. 

C. A stronger grasp of communism over 
the minds of the people; 

D. A weakening of the spirit of resistance 
and western sympathies throughout the cap- 
tive nations with all the regrettable conse- 
quences for the. NATO forces in case of a 
future outbreak of hostilities, which we all 
fervently hope will never come to pass; 

E. A loss of confidence in the integrity of 
American intentions and in the trustworthi- 
ness of American moral and legal pledges. 

Against the backdrop of these premises we 
wish to recommend most urgently the fol- 
lowing desiderata to your consideration. 

Let it be made know to Mr. Khrushchev in 
a way which shall reach the hearing of the 
Communist «government and the non-Com- 
munist .people in Czechoslovakia: 

A. That Mr. Khrushchev’s invitation does 
not represent a basic change in the line of 
US. policy toward the USSR and their 
puppet governments in the captive nations; 

B. That in consequence the United States 
does not accept now—any more than before 
Mr. Khrushchey's invitation—the status quo 
in central and eastern Europe as just, desir- 
able and lasting; 

Cc. That the cause of the captive nations 
shall be discussed by the President of the 
United States and his representatives with 
the Soviet Prime Minister and his repre- 
sentatives not only at the forthcoming visit, 
but at every future meeting or conference 
concerning itself with problems of European 
security, be it in the United Nations or else- 
where; 

D. That the U.S. spokesmen shall insist 
on the restoration of independence and free- 
dom to the formerly sovereign nations of 
central and eastern Europe, as was solemnly 
pledged by the United States and the 
USS.R.; 

E,. That the United States shall insist on 
free elections under effective international 
control; 

F. That, if a German peace treaty were to 
be discussed and if the Soviet government 
were to insist on the presence of representa- 
tives of the Communist governments of 
Prague and Warsaw, the U.S. Government 
shall invite such spokesmen as have a right 
to represent the true interests of free Czech- 
oslovakia and free Poland; 


G. That any European security pact will 
have to be preceded by the complete evacua- 
tion of all Soviet armed forces and other 
control organs from the territories of the 
captive nations. 

In conclusion we wish to assure you, Mr. 
President, of the wholehearted support of 
any policy intended to alleviate the present 
hardship of our oppressed brethren and to 
accelerate the liberation of Czechoslovakia 
and all other captive nations. 2 

Very respectfully yours, 

Czecmhostovakia Narronat Councrn 
or AMERICA, 

JaMES HovorKa, President. 
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U.N. Plan Would Aid Saboteurs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in yes- 
terday’s Recorp, I included the first of 
two stories from the Indianapolis Star 
relating té apparent efforts of Com- 
munist sympathizers to obtain impor- 
tant information with respect to Latin 
America. Following is the second of 
these thought-provoking articles: 

{From the Indianapolis Star, Sept. 6, 1959] 


U.N. PLAN WoULD Am SABOTEURS—PERIL FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


(By Jameson G. Campaigne) 


“Massive industrial sabotage’ imperiling 
both the economic and military security of 
the entire Western Hemisphere will be made 
possible if a plan, not yet publicly revealed, 
by the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America is carried out. 

This will be eharged in the September 11 
issue of the magazine U.S.A. published 
by Alice Widener and to be mailed tomorrow. 
(U.S.A., Post Office Box 134, Lenox Hill Sta- 
tion, New York 21.) 

The man directly responsible for this plan 
to gather secret industrial information from 
every power company in Latin America is a 
leftwing, Russian-born Argentine who was, 
in 1953, the subject of a demand by the 
US. Attorney General to the State Depart- 
ment that his accreditation to the United 
Nations be rescinded because of his constant 
contacts with Communists and fellow 
travelers. 

US.A. magazine was able to obtain, 
through confidential:U.N. sources, a thermo- 
fax copy of a letter from the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Latin America, sent to all 
Central and South American power com- 
panies, demanding, “without prejudice in 
writing you again,” complete information 
about these companies’ construction equip- 
ment, conveying and generating equip- 
ment, electric generators, auxiliary and safety 
equipment, control equipment, telecom- 
munications equipment, structures and 
pole lines, cables, conductors, and trans- 
mission lines. 

Information also was demanded on design 
of power plants, atomic reactors, and the 
costs Of energy. In addition the power com- 
panies were told to “send us a list of the 
principal electric-mechancial materials and 
equipment you are purchasing or intend to 
purchase in your own country or Latin 
American countries, showing the correspond- 
ing supplier’s name and address.” I have a 
copy of this letter in my files. 


American industrialists and specialists in 
the field of electric power say that there are 
two enormous dangers in making this sort 
of secret industrial information available to 
the U.N. commission. 

Should this information fall in Soviet 
hands, the first.danger is economic, The 
Soviets would know exactly who was selling 
power equipment to Latin American com- 
panies. They could then accelerate their 
economic penetration into Latin America by 
undercutting the prices of American and 
allied suppliers and at the same time send 
their technicians into Latin America along 
with *he equipment sold. 
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But the second danger is even more dis- 
astrous. 

In case of war Communist saboteurs, 
knowing exactly where the critical equip- 
ment was and what it was, could destroy 
transmission lines, poles, and power stations 
and, in a single stroke, paralyze all South 
and Central America. 

Communist revolutionaries, carrying out 
Castro-like invasions of Caribbean or other 
Latin American countries, could, with this 
information, swiftly paralyze the entire Na- 
tion attacked and throw the economy into 
complete chaos. We have seen here in the 
United States the results of a partial power 
failure in New York just recently that threw 
half the city into darkness and paralysis. 

Reached yesterday by phone, Kenneth 
Redmond, president of the United Fruit Co. 
which has vast interests in Latin America, 
was informed.of the details of this U.N. 
questionnaire. 

“No small businessman, much less a big 
power company executive, would divulge 
this type of information to any outside 
agency,” he said. “Those industrial secrets 
are just as vital to the security of Latin 
America as any military secret no matter 
how important. Without power you could 
hot move. If these secrets are revealed to 
the enemy, they would have an opportu- 
nity for the most tremendous industrial sab- 
otage in time of war. It would be a great 
disaster if this information fell into the 
hands of the Soviet Union.” 

There is a real danger that South Ameri- 
can governments, many of them Socialist 
oriented, will pressure private power com- 
panies into complying with this request 
from the Socialist-Communist-dominated 
Economic Commission for Latin America, 
not knowing the real dangers to their own 
economic and military security that are in- 
volved. Particularly since they are appar- 
ently not aware that the man responsible 
for the plan is considered an undesirable 
alien in the United States. 

The letters sent to the private power com- 
panies in Latin America were signed by 
Adolfo Dorfman. Dorfman was born in 
Russia and is now a citizen of Argentina. 

At one time he worked in the United States 
in the Office of Inter-American Affairs under 
Nelson Rockefeller. In 1952 he was chief of 
the Economic Development Section of the 
Division of Economic Stability and Develop- 
ment in the United Nations. In 1953, the 
US. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
in New York informed the Attorney General 
of the United States that it had derogatory 
information about Dorfman serious enough 
to make it necessary that the Attorney Gen- 
eral request the State Department to ask 
that his accreditation to the United Nations 
be rescinded. Apparently the State Depart- 
ment acted, for Dorfman left the United 
States November 13, 1953, leaving his family 
behind. 

I am informed that there is a classified file 
on Adolfo Dorfman at the U.S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service in New York. 
The latest entry on that file is 1954. 

Despite the fact that the U.S. Government 
declared Dorfman persona non grata, and 
asked that he be removed from the U.N., 
Dorfman turns up In Santiago, Chile, as 
chief of ECLA energy development and 
hydraulic resources program. 

He works directly under the U.N. chief of 
regional economic commissions who is no 
other than a Communist-Polish national 
named Wladyslaw R. Malinowski. 

How Dorfman came te be appointed to his 
present position is a mystery. So far the 
U.S. State Department has either not tried, 
or has failed to have this dangerous man 
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removed from his powerful U.N. position 
despite the fact that the U.S. taxpayers pay 
at least one-third of his salary. 

When informed of these facts by tele- 
phone yesterday, Congressman ARMISTEAD 
Seupen, Democrat, of Alabama, and chair- 
man of the Inter-American Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs told 
me: “If the information that is contained 
in the Indianapolis Star is correct, this 
is a matter that should be looked into care- 
fully by the security authorities of the 
United States.” 

Senator SryLzes Brmcss, ranking Republi- 
can on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, told the Star: “I am shocked by the 
information submitted to me by the Star. 
Certainly I am going to demand a congres- 
sional investigation.” 





How We Should Greet Mr. Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, while 
some people are questioning the advisa- 
bility of Khrushchev’s visi’ to the United 
States, all of us are concerned with the 
way he should be greeted in the cities 
and towns he will visit. All Americans 
want to be courteous, yet do not by their 
good conduct wish to give approval of 
Khrushchev’s past actions and the 
philosophies for which’ he stands. How 
then should we greet him? By cheers 
and applause,.by boos and jeers? May 
I suggest that we as Americans should 
view Khrushchev’s visit as an oppor- 
tunity to show him and the world the 
unity, strength, and patriotism of the 
American people regardless of their an- 
cestry, be it Polish, Hungarian, German, 
Italian, or Czech. Regardless of their 
religion, be it Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jew. And how do we do this and still 
carry the American tradition of fair- 
play,.of courtesy toward visiting “2aas 
of States? By the simple method of 
displaying and waving the ‘American 
flag. Hands that wave a flag need not 
applaud. This gesture would indicate 
welcome without approval; friendship 
without surrendering our own faith and 
beliefs—but above all, it would force- 
fully demonstrate the strength and unity 
of all Americans. It would also show to 
the world as a result of the photographs, 
television, and movies that are taken of 
Mr. Khrushchev, through the medium of 
a backdrop of red, white, and blue, that 
the American people, whilc holding the 





.. hand of friendship, also possess the fists 


of determination, unity, and strength. 

I hope, therefore, that every factory 
and business, home and office, native 
and foreign-born citizen -will display the 
Stars and Stripes in the cities and towns 
in America that are to be visited by Mr. 
Khrushchev. Let the steel companies 
and the pickets, the farmers and the 
factory workers, the corporations and 
the labor unions demonstrate by the 
symbolic display of the American flag 
the lesson that all of us want Khrushchev 
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to learn, namely: that while we want 
friendship and peace, we are united be- 
hind the President of the United States 
and the Congress of the United States 
in their firm stand for justice to all 
people throughout the world. 





Ron Clem, a Young Man Going Places 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
September-—October 1959, issue of Good- 
year News carries an inspiring story on 
the accomplishments of Mr. Ron Clem, 
of Yankton, S. Dak. 

Ron is now in his second year as owner 
of Clem’s Tire Service in Yankton, the 
city that was recently named as an All- 
America city. Ron is typical of the pro- 
gressive businessmen who have brought 
Yankton favorable recognition both in 
South Dakota and in the Nation. 

I include at this point in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp the fine tribute paid to 
Mr. Clem by the editors of the Goodyear 
publication: 

YANKTON DoopLE DaNpyYy—RON CLEM HAs 

Many ACCOMPLISHMENTS BEHIND HIM; A 

Bricut Furure AHEAD 


Ron Clem is a young man going places. 

A veteran of the tire business at 38, Ron 
is a remarkably successful businessman—a 
resourceful, ambitious and energetic person 
who has earned a terrific reputation in his 
community. 

Ron is now in his second year as owner of 
Clem’s Tire Service in Yankton, S. Dak., a 
prosperous community of 12,000 located on 
the upper Missouri River. Yankton is famous 
historically as the first capital of the Dakota 
Territory. It also points with pride to the 
fact band leader Lawrence Welk got his start 
there 25 years ago. 

Back in 1944, Ron moved to Yankton from 
Sioux City, Iowa, as manager of a competi- 
tive tire sales outlet. What he believes was 
the turning point in his life came in 1948. 
Bob Lewis (he celebrated his 45th anniver- 
sary as a Goodyear dealer in 1957) hired Ron 


to actively manage the Lewis Tire Co. in ~ 


Yankton. He did and with great business 
acumen. So much so that in January, 1958, 
after the death of Lewis, he purchased the 
business lock, stock and barrel. 

Since his first year as manager of the deal- 
ership he’s boosted his volume 400 percent. 
That’s the way it has been all the way down 
the line—more and more profits. In 1958 he 
did-22 percent better than 1957 and for the 
first 6 months of 1959 his business was 
running 20 percent ahead of a corresponding 
period last year. 

How does he account for soaring profits? 
When a customer enters the store, Ron 
makes sure he or another member of his 
sales force is there to greet him. 

“You've got to talk to your customers to 


let them know that you take special interest 


in their individual needs,” says Ron. 

Ou services is another key to 
Clem’s success. He says, “With good service 
sales come automatically.” 

Clem’s Tire Service has been forced to 
expand its facilities several times in recent 
years to meet growing needs. The expansion 
includes two new additions and doubling 
of the service area. 
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Just recently Ron purchased adjoining 
property to provide drive-through service for 
customers. Now they no longer have to 
back out on the street after their cars have 
been serviced. There’s parking for 20 cars. 

Goodyear’s identification division has 
come up with a modern, attractive front 
for the building. Present plans call for still 
further identification improvements. 

Because of its location in the heart of a 
great agricultural area, farm tire sales and 
service are heavily stressed. Clem’s Tire 
Service operates a full-time farm service 
truck and features a “loaner”: service. A 
farmer who encounters trouble need only 
phone and within a short time the Clem 
service truck is on the scene with a re- 
placement tire. This enables the farmer to 
continue his tractor and equipment opera- 
tion without delay while his tire is being 
repaired. 

In merchandising, Ron relies heavily on 
direct mail and this year is getting excellent 
results from Men magazine, Farm Progress 
and 4-Aces. Newspaper ads also are used 
regularly in addition to radio advertising. 

Always on the alert to new sales possi- 
bilities, Ron has rung up additional sales 
through “baldie” spotting. An employee 
regularly checks parked cars in Yankton’'s 
business district for smooth tires. A card 
is left on the windshield of those cars with 
dangerous tires and invites the motorist to 
visit Clem’s Tire Service to look over the 
complete stock of Goodyear passenger car 
tires. 

Although recapping is not a major part 
of the business, Ron has equipment installed 
to give him a well-rounded operation. 

Sales are where you find them. And Ron 
has found them in the most unlikely places. 
As a member of the Yankton Country Club 
(he was president in 1958) he sold several 
Goodyear batteries to the club for its fleet 
of new golf carts. 

A shrewd businessman, Ron isn’t a one- 
sided citizen. When the people of Yankton 
want to get something done they’re likely 
to turn to Ron. 

In his spare time (if that’s what you call 
it), citizen Clem is up to his ears in the 
work and fun of the community which in 
1958 was named an all-American city in 
recognition of its civic accomplishments. 
No small measure of credit belongs to Ron 
who has been one of the prime movers be- 
hind Yankton’s civic betterment. 

Chamber of commerce: As a member of 
the city improvement committee, Ron helped 
raise funds for a new senior high school (it 
cost over $1 million); a community swim- 
ming pool; and promoted the construction 
of Gavins Point Dam that has improved 
downstream navigation and bank stabiliza- 
tion, created unlimited recreational oppor- 
tunities and benefitted fish and wildlife 
conservation. 

United Fund: He is a director of the fund 
raising organization this year and has been 
active in its work since he came to Yankton. 

Baseball: A rabid baseball town Yankton 
is proud of its “Terrys,” a semipro team. 
Ron is on the local baseball commission. 

Shrine Elks: Ron has been active in the 
various benefits sponsored by these organiza- 
tion. Through them much good has been 
accomplished for all the people of Yankton. 

These civic activities give Ron an oppor- 
tunity to get on a first-name basis with 
many of his customers; they in turn rate him 
as a solid citizen. 

Ron was born in Alda, Nebr., the son of a 
Methodist minister, and moved frequently 
in his youth as his father took various pas- 
torates in that part of the country. 

He met his wife, Maxine, in Sioux City, 
Iowa, and they were married there. The 
couple has two children, Sherry Lee and 
Jacqueline. 
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On Khrushchev's Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Rzcorp a letter written by 
Dr. Clarence Streit, president of the In- 
ternational Movement for Atlantic 
Union, offering a very interesting and 
appropriate suggestion regarding Khru- 
shchev’s visit to our country. 

I would like to commend this letter to 
the attention of the membership of this 
body: 





INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT 
For ATLANTIC UNION, 
Washington, D.C., September 8, 1959. 
To the Eprror: 

Much as I agree that since the President 
has invited Mr. K. we should be hospitable, 
I wonder if the traditional tickertape wel- 
come would be appropriate. After all, Wall 
Street is the Communist hell. Worse, it 
makes the bear that symbolizes Russia sym- 
bolize a bleak future, while its symbol of 
a bright outlook is the buil that, at the 
mere sight of red, attacks. 

Would it not be more hospitable to welcome 
Mr. K. by having Washington instead shower 
him with the tape for which it is famed? 
True, since this tape is in his favorite color 
he may misread this to mean that our Gov- 
ernment is swarming with Communists. Yet, 
would not this danger be offset by the ad- 
vantages gained from burying Mr. K. in 
redtape, instead of continuing to use it to 
choke practical efforts to defeat dictatorship 
without war—such as the Humphrey-Mor- 
gan-Zablocki resolution? This proposal to 
call a convention to explore how best to 
give the Atlantic community the strength 
that proverbially lies in union has been. en- 
tangled in redtape ever since the recent 
Atlantic Congress unanimously urged that 
this convention meet before next spring. 


What of New York, where Mr. K. will be. 


on September 17 and 18, proclaiming in the 
U.N. communism's fervor for peace, its 
hatred of racism and imperialism, its self- 
sacrificing dedication to the protection of 
the weak from the strong? Some may find 
it tactless to have him appear there then. 

On September 17, only 20 years ago, the 
Red Army began its part of the invasion of 
Poland—already blitzed by its Nazi partner— 
to secure its share of the spoils agreed on in 
the Nazi-Communist deal which set off World 
WartIl. And on September 18, 1939, the Red 
and Nazi armies fraternally met at Brest- 
Litovsk—where communism had previously 
stabbed freedom in the back by the first of 
its deals with German autocracy. To speak 
in the U-:N. on this anniversary does not, how- 
ever, seem to embarrass Mr. EK. 

President Eisenhower wili no doubt have 
the good taste not to show his guest the 
monument our fathers raised just across the 
street from the White House to an earlier 
Mr. K. Yet, if we forget him entirely, the 
present Mr. K., who comes offering us the 
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Having been a reporter, I know why news 
standards count personalities as more in- 
teresting than principles, and live dictators 
@s more newsworthy than dead liberators, 
and I do not complain, even though the space 
given Mr. K. serves willy nilly to build up 
the personal prestige of the most dangerous 
enemy of freedom of the press. All I suggest 
the press do is to keep alive the memory of 
the one who fought for our free principles— 
by publishing at least the last four lines of 
Campbell’s poem which (as every schoolboy 
once knew) ends: 

“And freedom 
fell.”” 

On that same September 17 might not 
some of us Americans—including those who, 
like me, are not of Polish origin—who wish 
to express with dignity to Mr. K. the princi- 
ples our Union, as Lincoln said, “lives by and 
keeps alive,” say it with flowers * * * placed 
round the monument raised, across from the 
White House, to Liberator K.? 

CLARENCE STREIT, 
President. 


shriek’d—as Kosciuszko 





Algeria to Albany, Oreg. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, people 
of Oregon, and especially in my district, 
show a special interest in foreign af- 
fairs. Perhaps it is because our west- 
ern boundary is the Pacific Ocean. Per- 
haps it is also because they are an in- 
telligent, hard working, conscientious 
group of men and women who, like many 
others in the United States and through- 
out the world, yearn for peace. 

As a consequence of this responsible 
attitude, we have many students and 
visitors from foreign lands coming to 
our homes and educational institutions. 
In the Albany Democrat-Herald for Au- 
gust 22 a story by Betty Mayfield tells 
of the arrival of @ fourth-generation 
Algerian-born Frencn girl, Nicole Roux- 
paris. Nicole will spend the year at- 
tending Albany Union High School, 
under the American Field Service ex- 
change program. Her hosts for the year 
will be Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Alden, 1060 
Lawnridge Street, Albany. She comes 
from an area where the French and the 
Arabs have been fighting for 5 years. 
When she leaves, she will no doubt leave 
with a better understanding of Oregon 
and America, and many Oregonians will 
have a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of France’s problem in Algeria. 

Under unanimous consent I am in- 
cluding hereafter the text of the news- 
paper article about Nicole Rouxparis: 
ALBANY HicH EXCHANGE STUDENT WITNESS TO 

FPRENCH-ARAB STRIFE 
(By Betty Mayfield) 

A fourth-generation Algerian-born French 
girl arrived in Albany Friday to spend a year 
attending Albany Union High school under 
the American field service exchange pro- 
gram. 

Sixteen-year-old Nicole Rouxparis will 
find the coming school term quieter than 
last year, when her Christmas holidays were 
interrupted by rebel Arab tribes sweeping 
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in from the hills to attack her town, only 
to be repulsed by the 300 French soldiers 
garrisoned there. 

Nicole, who will stay in Albany with Dr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Alden, 1060 Lawnridge Street, 
said that fighting between the French and 
Arabs has been going on in Algeria for 5 

ears. 
ee t year the Arabs attacked very often, 
but now not so much,” she said. “I think 
they will make peace eventually, but it will 
be very long before they do.” 

Nicole’s father is mayor of Diderot, a 
town of about 1,000 population—200 French 
and 800 Arab. It is located near Tiaret, a 
city of 30,000, about 130 miles southwest of 
Algiers. 

BORN IN ALGERIA 

Her great-grandfather moved to Algiers 
from France, and her grandparents and 
parents were born in the African province, 
as well as Nicole and her older sister. 

Nicole took her early schooling in Algiers, 
and for the last 2 years she studied at a 
school in Toulouse in southern France. 

She would be eligible to enter the uni- 
versity this fall, but decided to spend a 
year in the United States instead. 

After her year in Albany, she will return 
to France and attend the University of 
Toulouse, where she plans to train to be- 
come an English teacher. . 

Nicole has studied English for 7 years. She 
said that all students in her school were re- 
quired to take two foreign languages—Eng- 
lish and one other. She chose Spanish for 
her second study. 

She traveled from Rotterdam to New York 
on a ship with 700 other foreign students 
from several European countries and then 
flew to San Francisco. A bus took the north- 
bound students, dropping Nicole in Salem, 
where the Aldens picked her up. 


VISIT PLANNED 


Today she was to leave with the Alden 
family for a 2-week visit to southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The Aldens applied to American Field Serv- 
ice for a foreign student last fall through the 
high school. They were the only Albany 
family applying this year. 

The host family is responsible for the stu- 
dent’s board and room and such things as 
school pictures, Mrs. Alden said, but the AFS 
takes care of medical expenses and provides 
the student with an allowance. 

American students also go abroad under 
the AFS plan, but Albany was not entitled to 
send any this year, because no foreign stu- 
dents were quartered here last year. 

Nicole will be accompanied to high school 
in Albany by two members of the Alden 
family, Georgia, a senior, and John, a fresh- 
man. The older daughter, Mary, queen of the 
year’s Timber Carnival, will be a freshman 
at the University of Oregon, and the youngest 
son, Bill, is in sixth grade. 

Although Nicole has not had time to do 
much sightseeing yet, she is looking forward 
to her year in the United States. 

“I think I will enjoy it very much,” she 
said, “and it will help me when I start to 
teach English.” 





The Late Honorable Edmund P. Radwan 
SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


_ Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with deep sorrow that I learned of the 
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passing of my beloved and esteemed 
friend, Edmund P. Radwan. Our Maker 
called Mr. Radwan at the early age of 
48 and we mourn his passing, I met Ed 
Radwan in 1947 when we served together 
as senators in the New York State Legis- 
lature. He was a senator from the 
great city of Buffalo where he was born 
and grew up. He was a dedicated serv- 
ant and public officer. He was always 
vibrant, alive, and stimulating. His 
talents were recognized by his friends 
and neighbors who promoted him to Con- 
gress in 1951 to serve his country further. 

Cities and places are just brick and 
mortar to be admired for their beauty 
and architecture. People give them 
meaning and make them come alive. On 
every occasion that I had a~problem in 
Buffalo, I could always call upon Ed for 
assistance and he never failed me. 
Whenever I thought of Buffalo, I would 
think of Ed Radwan. During the past 
few years, Ed Radwan did not enjoy good 
health. He suffered, but made no com- 
plaints. When he realized that he could 
no longer render service to his people, 
he graciously stepped down to permit an- 
other more physically capable to take 
his place. ~ 

He was one of the most courageous 
men I ever knew. He suffered silently 
and stoically. He approached his Maker 
with composure and resignation. He has 
gone to the great beyond. Betause on 
the way he touched me, I am richer in 
experience, I am wiser in-judgment, and 
happier in thought. All who knew and 
met him on his journey through the cor- 
ridor called “Life,” share this feeling and 
sentiment. 

He lives in the hearts of his wife, his 
three. children, his friends, and his 
brother, Ralph. I extend to his family 
and those who love him my heartfelt 
sympathy. 





A Constitutional Amendment To Establish 
Universal Suffrage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to offer a joint resolution for a 
constitutional amendment to establish a 
free and universal franchise throughout 
the United States. 

That thousands of Americans, citizens 
of the greatest free Nation in the world, 
are today denied the right to vote, a 
right sacred in any democracy, cannot 
be denied. 

The most effective and equitable way 
to insure to every citizen of the United 
States, regardless of his race or color, 





this fundamental right is a simple con- 


stitutional amendment. 


PRAISES CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION REPORT 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that September 


10, 1959, is a particularly appropriate 
day on which to make this proposal be- 
cause it was only yesterday that the 


as 
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U.S. Commission on Civil Rights trans- 
mitted to the President its report. It is 
an excellent report and its title, “One 


_Nation Under God, With Liberty and 


Justice for All,” expresses the principle 
on which the constitutional amendment 
Iam proposing is based. 

HAILS FATHER HESBURGH AS ADVOCATE OF 

AMENDMENT 

There is another reason I am particu- 
larly proud to urge the adoption of an 
amendment to establish universal suf- 
frage in America. This amendment is 
advocated in the report of the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights by three members 
of the Commission. One of these mem- 
bers resides in the congressional district 
I represent. He is the Reverend Theo- 
dore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., the distin- 
guished president of the University of 
Notre Dame, and one of the most able 
and dedicated citizens of our country. 
In addition to his position as president 
of a great American university, Father 
Hesburgh is the permanent Vatican del- 
egate to the general conference of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, a 
member of the special studies project of 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, and a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Naval Academy. 

The amendment urged by Father 
Hesburgh is also advocated by two other 
distinguished Americans on the Civil 
Rights Commission, John A. Hannah, 
president of Michigan State University, 
and George M. Johnson, former dean of 
the Howard University Law School. 

NOTES NEGROES DENIED RIGHT TO VOTE IN 

SOUTH 


Mr. Speaker, the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion report states that Negro registration 
in the South represents only about 25 
percent of the nearly 5 million Negroes of 
voting age in the region in 1950. It will 
not startle anyone to learn that it is in 
the South of the United States that the 
denial of the right to vote is most wide- 
spread. Literacy tests and poll taxes are 
among the devices commonly used to 
keep Negroes from voting. 

CITES INDIANA VOTING STUDY 


But, Mr. Speaker, I do not for a mo- 
ment claim that those of us who live in 
the North should be complacent or self- 
righteous. The Commission report de- 
clares that “there are de facto denials 
of the right to vote in northern areas 
that exclude or discourage Negro resi- 
dnce altogether.” 

For example— 


Says the Commission— 

The report of the Committee on the Right 
To Vote of the Indiana State Advisory Com- 
mittee stated that in 1946 it was found that 
there were no Negro residents in 30 of the 
State’s 92 counties. The Indiana report 
added that—“in a number of the county seats 
and small communities inthe counties signs 
are visible advising “Niggers don’t let the sun 
go down on you here.” Obviously, if one 
cannot establish residence in one-third of the 
State, he cannot meet the qualifications for 
voting.” 

PRAISES INDIANA EFFORTS TO SOLVE CIVIL 

RIGHTS PROBLEMS 


Mr. Speaker, I am very glad to say 


that in my own State of Indiana and in 
my own onal district, serious 
efforts are being made to study and act 
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on the many problems in the field of civil 
rights. For example, the Chairman of 
the Indiana Advisory Committee of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, John A. 
Scott, of Elkhart, and Mrs. Scott, are 
providing fine leadership toward public 
understanding of civil rights issues. This 
fall, the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Elkhart is sponsoring a series 
of civil rights conferences in which com- 
munity leaders from business, industry, 
labor, and the professions will hear ad- 
dresses on various aspects of the civil 
rights problem and will join in discus- 
sions with the visiting speakers. 

EXPLAINS HESBURGH UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 

AMENDMENT 

Now, Mr. Speaker, just what will the 
Hesburgh amendment do? 

The proposed constitutional amend- 
ment would give the right to vote to 
every citizen who meets his State’s age 
and residence requirements and who is 
not legally confined at the time of regis- 
tration or election. 

Mr. Speaker, only those who do not 
believe in America can possibly object to 
this amendment. -Only those who are 
opposed to the American principles of 
freedom and democracy can range 
themselves against this proposal. Cnly 
those who deny the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition of respect for the dignity of 
the individual ‘human being as a child 
of God can deny to an American citizen 
the right to vote. 

CALLS HESBURGH-HANNAH-JOHNSON STATE~- 

MENT BEST ARGUMENT FOR AMENDMENT 

The best and briefest way for me to 
put the case for the universal suffrage 
amendment is to include at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the joint 
statement, which is contained in the 
Commission report, of Father Hesburgh, 
Dr. Hannah, and Dean Johnson in sup- 
port of the proposal. 

The statement follows: 

PROPOSAL FOR A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
To ESTABLISH UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 
(By Chairman Hannah and Commissioners 
Hesburgh and Johnson) 

The Commission’s recommendation for 
temporary Federal registration should, if en- 
acted by Congress, secure the right to vote 
in the forthcoming national elections for 
many qualified citizens who would other- 
wise, because of their race or color, be denied 
this most fundamental of American civil 
rights. But the proposed measure is clearly 
a stopgap. 

In its investigations, hearings, and studies 
the Commission has seen that complex voter 
qualification laws, including tests of literacy, 
education and interpretation, have been 
used and may readily be used arbitrarily to 
deny the right to vote to citizens of the 
United States. 

Most denials of the right to vote are in 
fact accomplished through the discrimina- 


universal franchise throughout the United 
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An important aim of this amendment 


The proposed constitutional amendment 
would give the right to vote to every citizen 
who meets his State’s age and residence re- 
quirements and who is not legally confined 
at the time of registration or election. 

Age and residence are objective and simple 
standards. With only such readily ascertain- 
able standards to be met, the present civil 
remedies of the Civil Rights Act should prove 
more effective in any future cases of dis- 
criminatory application. A court injunction 
could require the immediate iegistration of 
any person who meets these clear-cut State 
qualifications. 

The proposed amendment is in harmony 
with the American tradition and with the 
trend in the whole democratic world. As 
noted in the beginning of this section of the 
Commission's report, the growth of American 
democracy has been marked by a steady ex- 
pansion of the franchise; first by the aban- 
donment of property qualifications and then 
by conferral of suffrage upon the two great 
disfranchised groups, negroes and women. 
Only 19 States now require that voters dem- 
onstrate their literacy. Michigan, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
Vermont have suffered no apparent harm 
from absence of the common provisions dis- 
qualifying mental incompetents. With 
minor exceptions, mostly involving election 
offenses, Colorado, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, and 
West Virginia have no provisions barring 
certain ex-convicts from the vote, and of the 
States which do have such provisions, all but 
eight also provide for restoration of the 
former felon’s civil rights. In only five States 
is the payment of a poll tax still a con- 
dition upon the suffrage. 

The number of Americans disqualified un- 
der each of these categories is very small 
compared with the approximately 90 million 
now normally qualified to vote. It is also 
small in relation to the numbers of qualified 
nonwhite citizens presently being disfran- 
chised by the discriminatory application of 
these complex laws. The march of education 
has almost eliminated illiteracy. In a nation 
dedicated to the full development of every 
citizen's human potential, there is no excuse 
for whatever illiteracy that may remain. 
Ratification of the proposed amendment 
would, we believe, provide an additional in- 
centive for its total elimination. Mean- 
while, abundant information about political 
candidates and issues is available to all by 
way of television and radio. 

We believe that the time has come for 
the United States to take the last of its many 
steps toward free and universal suffrage. The 
ratification of this amendment would be a 
reaffirmation of our faith in the principles 
upon which this Nation was founded. It 


Mr. Speaker, the opening lines of the 
of Independence contain the 


are endowed their Creator with certain 
unalienable that among these are life, 
liberty, and the of 


stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. : 
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The amendment to establish free and 
universal suffrage in America, Mr. Speak- 
er, will help to make real for all Ameri- 
cans the bright promise of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 





Monsignor McGrath Predicts America’s 
Doom Unless People Wake Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a most interesting article by Rt. 
Rev. William C. McGrath, S.F.M., P.A., 
reprinted from the Tablet, a weekly 
Catholic newspapers published in Brook- 


lyn, N.Y. 
The article follows: 


Prepicts America’s Doom UNLESS PEOPLE 
Wake Up—Mownsicnor McGratH SEEs FuL- 
FPILLMENT OF LENIN’s PROPHECY THAT 
Unirep States Witt Be SovieTizep WitTH- 
ouT WaR 

(By Rt. Rev. William C. McGrath, S.F.M., 

A.) 

Ten years more, that’s about all. Fifteen, 
maybe, at the outside. By then the Reds will 
have taken over America. 

No war. No hydrogen bombs. No mass 
slaughter—till after the victory has been 
won, 

The coup d’etat, in course of accomplish- 
ment even while you are reading these lines, 
will be engineered to final success by the 
entrenched and untouchable traitors in high 
Places, aided and abetted by their strategi- 
cally placed cohorts in the nerve centers of 
the Nation. 

The men who sold 500 million Chinese into 
Communist slavery will finally betray Amer- 
ica. The saboteurs who ordered ignomi- 
nious defeat in Korea will at last achieve the 
utter destruction of the Nation that has too 
long stood between Russia’s Communist 
leaders and a bloody Communist world. 

It will be the fulfillment of the prophecy 
made by Lenin in 1923: “First we will take 
Eastern Europe, then the masses of Asia, then 
we will encircle the United States, which will 
be the last bastion of capitalism. We will 
not have to attack. It will fall like an over- 
ripe fruit into our hands.” 


CITES FATE OF ANTI-REDS 


Who are these traitors? In what key spots 
are they located right now? 

Apparently we are not to know until it is 
too late. It is worse than useless; it is mili- 
tary or political suicide for any individual to 
attempt to track them down. For the end is 
ever the same: character assassination, dis- 
grace or death. 

From Patton to Forrestal to Wedemeyer; 
from MacArthur to Lawton to McCarthy our 
shores are littered with broken men, among 
them some of the greatest Americans of our 
generation. 


McCarthy came nearest to success. He was 

close to pay dirt in his attempt 

to unearth the mysterious forces avowed to 
encompass our destruction. 

That was why his disgrace had become an 
absolute necessity and would serve as a 
deterrent to the McCiellans and Jenners and 
J. Edgar Hoovers who might be stupid 
enough to continue this exposé of treason. 
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That was why a petition against his cen- 
sure, signed by 10 million Americans was 
brazenly ignored. 

Public opinion must not be permitted to 
count any more, as witness the treatment 
accorded General MacArthur who was given 
the greatest public acclaim ever tendered to 
anybody in the history of the country and 
is now the forgotten man. 

This grim prospect for America was given 
to us in strictest confidence by two outstand- 
ing experts on Communist tactics of sub- 
version and whose names I may not reveal. 
They are firmly convinced that the Nation is 
doomed; that nothing really effective is being 
done or can be done to arrest the progress 
of the great betrayal. 

Ten to 15 years they say, before the massa- 
cres in the streets and convents and churches 
and seminaries; before the brainwashing and 
diabolical torture and the boatloads of 
broken humans heading northward toward 
Siberia and death. 

In China, since its “liberation” by the Com- 
munists, 15 million innocent people have 
been done to death. But in China, a Red 
officer recently told a departing missionary, 
they were not cruel enough. “We will be 100 
times as cruel when we take over America.” 

Not only will this verdict of the experts 
not be generally accepted but it is virtually 
impossible today to convince people as a 
whole that America is even in danger. 

So long have we been inoculated and 
anesthetized with subtle, sporofic party 
line slogans about peace and security and co- 
existence that the soul within us has died, 
the mere thought of resistance, even to the 
menace of Communist enslavement, has 
come to be regarded as a sort of treason to 
a peace-loving world. 

North America today comprises in its pop- 
ulation a truly alarming number of naive 
defeatists; of innocent lambs ready—"“eager,” 
one would be tempted to say at times—to 
be led to the Communist slaughterhouse. 

Let anybody advocate a strong stand 
against Communist aggression and imme- 
diately there is a hue and cry of “war- 
monger.” We must be realistic about the 
present last stand of freedom in Asia. Pay 
any price, for another cease fire anywhere on 
earth, even the price of handing the whole 
of Asia over to Red domination. 

See to it that there never will be any fur- 
ther attempt to liberate the Chinese main- 
land. Eliminate the troublesome Chiang 
Kai-shek. Bottle him up forever on Formosa 
or, for that matter, in exile, and make use 
of the mighty U.S. 7th Fleet to insure the 
surrender of some of his vital offshore 
islands. 

Invtie the murderers of priests and sisters 
and American uniformed men to the con- 
ference table and welcOme them as respected 
members of the United Nations. 

Condone, Appease. Pretend. But above 
all forever surrender. 

Peace in our time, wherever we've heard 
that before. Bury your head in the sand 
while Russia enslaves the rest of the world 
and hope—oh, just somehow—that it can- 
not happen here. 

SAYS CATHOLICS ARE ASLEEP 


Thank Heaven not all people have given 
up. A few brave souls in America are try- 
ing to arouse the county from its sleep of 
death. Magazines like the American Mer- 
cury and the US. News and World Re- 
port. Columnists like Sokolsky, Lawrence 
and Budenz. Radio commentators such as 
Winchell, Fulton Lewis, Jr., ang: John T. 
Flynn. 

I have before me an interesting letter from 
one such lecturer not perhaps so well 
known, a lady who has consistently spoken 
against the Communist menace, who has 
been hounded and persecuted and finally 
forced to sell her home and move out of her 
home State. 
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Hear what she has to say on this subject: 
“I believe the same diabolical plans will be 
duplicated in America, for the men who are 
dedicated to the- worship of Lucifer are 
bound to crucify the followers of Christ. 
They are a bunch of sanctimonious, holier- 
than-thou hypocrites. Watch them crucify 
McCarthy. 

“Yes, we do need many prayers. But let 
me ask you this. Do you think the general 
run of Catholics have any inkling of the 
dangers all around them? Is it not a fact 
that people do not pray for help’ unless they 
believe they need it? 

“Despite all of Bishop Sheen’s telecasts; 
the Fatima Crusade, the Rosary Crusade, 
etc., I do not find Catholics in general rec- 

that there are serious dangers to 
their souls, their homes, their families, their 
way of life. When I try to draw their at- 
tention to what I know, they look at me 
with a blank, dubious stare. Human beings 
do not come to their senses until they suffer 
themselves. So I suppose we are going to 
have to suffer before there is an awakening.” 

I have heard Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara dis- 
cuss this subject at length. He is distressed 
and deeply disturbed over the failure of 
people in this country to recognize the dan- 
ger of the Communist threat. And Bishop 
O’Gara knows all about communism from 
firsthand experience. For he spent 24 
months in solitary confinement in China in 
an old hut located between a pigsty and a 
latrine. 

A recent interview he granted the Catholic 
press in Pittsburgh should do much to 
awaken those who still favor appeasement of 
Red China. 

“The people of the United States,” he 
stated, “do not appreciate the magnitude of 
the defeat the West has suffered since 1945. 

“It is incredible that such a small group of 
pro-Communist pseudointellecutals should 
have effected in so short a time one of the 
greatest turnovers in the history of man- 
kind.” 

QUOTES BISHOP O’GARA 


Bishop O’Gara said that this defeat could 
not be blamed on stupidity but had been 
deliberately and coldbloodedly engineered. 

“No group of Americans,” he said, “could 
be that stupid. The deliberate throwing 
away of victory after World War II is con- 
firmed by the whole list of stupidities since 
V-J Day. And these stupidities are still going 
on. Someone is still directing the sellout.” 

Apropos of what would happen in America 
should the Reds take over, I have before me 
at the moment a document that affords fruit 
for meditation. It is a list of 192 priests, 
some of whom I knew personally, who have 
been murdered in China and the list is ad- 
mittedly incomplete. Read for yourself the 
nature of the treatment meted out to those 
martyred servants of God and then ask your- 
self if our fight today is not against princi- 
palities and the powers of darkness. 


Father Charles Osnagui, buried alive, Feb- 
ruary 1942; Father Humbert Verdini, burned 
with some 30 Christians, July 1942; Sister 
Anne Chang, dragged to death, March 1948; 
Father Joseph Chang, ed, beaten, shot, 
October 1947; Archbishop Cyril Jarre, O.F.M., 
died in jail, March 1952; Father Francis 
Hsiao, died after tortures, Good Friday, 1950; 
Father Shih (and many of his fel- 
low Trappists), head crushed between stones. 


And so the story goes for all of the 192 
who were done to death. 

All this at the hands of the Red Chinese 
murderers who still hold some 900 Americans 
in their filthy dungeons and who, if our nit- 
wit liberals have the final say-so, will be per- 
mitted to shoot their bloody way into the 
United Nations, 

Truly—whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first make mad. , 
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Good Samaritans Are Still With Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
every once in awhile the newspapers 
carry a story that renews every man’s 
faith in his fellow man. 

Such a story appeared on September 5, 
1959, in the Tucson Daily Citizen. 

, Because it concerned Oklahoma, it was 
sent on to me by my good friend and col- 
league, the Honorable Stewart L. UDALL. 

I enjoyed reading the story, and I was 
proud to be reminded that the spirit of 
the good Samaritan is still alive in the 
State of Oklahoma. 

The town of El Reno can be proud of 
the unnamed citizens who so cheerfully, 
extended the hand of friendship to a 
neighbor in distress. 

They were true to the finest traditions 
of the Sooner State, where every stranger 
of good will is welcome. 

Here is the story, as written by Leslie 
Ernenwein: 

SHorTy THINKS OKLAHOMANS ARE O.K. 

(By Leslie Ernenwein) 

“You newspaper guys are always writing 
about oddballs and hoodlums,” L. C. 
(Shorty) Longshore said. “But I could tell 
you a story that’s different.” 

Such as what? 

About the nice people in an Oklahoma 
town—a Samaritanville of a town named 
El Reno. 

“Shorty,” who works at a service station 
in Tucson, Was on his way home from a 
vacation trip a week ago when his car broke 
down. 

“Way out in the country. My heap sud- 
denly sounded like a harvesting machine— 
made a terrible racket.” 

Just about that time another car, going 
in the opposite direction, passed him. 
“Shorty” drove off to one side of the road, 
and the other car turned around and came 





back. 
Its driver said, “Sounds like you threw a 

rod.” 
“Shorty” agreed that it did, and was really 

t 


The stranger said, “Don’t let anything 
worry you, mister, I’ve got a chain in my 
trunk.” 


The Good Samaritan had “Shorty’s” wife 
and grandson get into his air-conditioned 
Oldsmobile and towed “Shorty’s” car into 
El Reno—a distance of 18 miles. 

The stranger wheeled up to a garage and 
told the proprietor that “Shorty” needed 
quick service, that he was on his way home 
and had a long way to go. 

“He took my wife and grandson to a 
motel. and secured accommodations, then 
came back and told me where they were. I 
him his name, but he said he just 
ted to help me, and drove off.” 

While the mechanic was investigating the 

amage to his car, “Shorty” went to a res- 
t for acup of coffee. Another stranger 
eS ee pened ke the keys to 
anew . 


| 


i 


“I hear you and your wife had a. little 
trouble,” the man said. “Perhaps you'll 
need a car while yours is being fixed.” 

Shorty said he couldn’t afford to rent a car. 
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“I’m lending it to you,” the man said. 
“Leave the keys in it when you get through. 

Shorty was nonplussed. 

“Thought I must be dreaming. These 
men were total strangers. I still don’t know 
their names.” 

He used the new Buick to go to the tele- 
graph office and wire for money, then went 
back to the garage. 

The motor was ruined and would have to 
be replaced. A new one could be obtained in 
Oklahoma City, 30 miles away. 

“I was shook up,” Shorty said. “I figured 
the bill would come to $350 or $400. But I 
was stranded, so I said OK.” 

The garage man went to Oklahoma City, 
got the new motor and worked late Saturday 
installing it. Then he advised Shorty to 
drive it around some that night and bring it 
in for a final checkup in the morning. 

“But tomorrow is Sunday,” Shorty said. 

“I'll open up. You want to get an early 
start?” 

Shorty nodded. The new motor checked 
out OK and the man handed him a bill for 
$234.68. 

“All the labor, a new motor, going to Okla- 
homa City, and opening up for me on Sun- 
day,” Shorty said, “I couldn't believe it. I 
asked him what I owed for all his kindness.” 

The garage man said, “Just a letter when 
you get home, telling me if you got there 
safely.” 

Shorty thinks Oklahomans are real nice 
people. 





Agribusiness: The Plan of Big Business 
. To Take Over Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just read a very fine address by a 
constituent of mine, Mr. L. A. Schafer, of 
Springfield, Ill. Mr. Schafer gave this 
address at St. Louis University in St. 
Louis, Mo., June 22, 1959, during a panel 
discussion with outstanding leaders in 
agriculture to the students and teacher 
staff of the workshop in problems of eco- 
nomic education. Because of the wide- 
spread interest in this field I wish to in- 
clude his address as part of my remarks. 
His address is as follows: 


An Appress sy L. A. Scuarer, Given at Sr 
Louis Universtry, St. Lovis, Mo., Jung 22, 
1959, TO THE STupENTs (EpUcAToRS) AND 
TEACHER STAFF OF THE WORKSHOP IN Pros- 
LEMS OF ECONOMIC. EDUCATION DURING A 
PANEL DISCUSSION WITH OUTSTANDING LEAD- 
ERS IN AGRICULTURE 
Mr. Ogle, moderator, panel, ladies, and 

gentlemen, a short few minutes ago, I asked 
the moderator if any of the panel would tell 
us about the new, self-named superorganiza- 
tion who is working in the United States to 
take over ownership of our American farming 
land, and all of our American food. 

I was surprised that three of our panel 
said they knew nothing of it. Mr. Ralph 
Bradley, president of the Illinois Farmers 
Union, representing the National Fermers 
Union, said he was not prepared to talk about 
it, but that he was most anxious to help the 
American farm family. He knew the con- 
tents of the book whose author was John 
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Davis, former Assistant to Secretary Benson. 
The title of the book is “Concept of Agri- 
business.” 

I came to St. Louis this morning as a guest 
and do feel it out of place for me to be speak- 
ing to you from this platform, but I felt that 
it is of utmost importance that you know 
about the organization that is planning to 
change farm ownership and obtain control 
of our food and fiber. 

First, I believe that I should, like Mr. 
Sikes, of Purina Mills, during your noon 
luncheon, also give you my biography. I 
was born on a farm in Gardner Township, 
in Sangamon County in Illinois; moved into 
Springfield, Ill., in 1904; started part-time 
work with my father and brothers in a feed 
and supply store for farmers and city folk in 
1910; started full-time work in 1917, and 
have continued since, in the same business; 
I have held several terms as president of Illi- 
nois Hatchery Associations and have been di- 
rector for many years; director 2 years in 
Sangamon County Junior Fair Association; 
moved on to and operated a small farm of my 
own purchase in 1952; became active member 
of Sangamon County Farm Bureau in 1952; 
held office as vice president 2 years and presi- 
dent 2 years of Springfield Township Farm 
Bureau unit; I am presently serving my sec- 
ond term as president; I have worked on 
committee assignments for our county farm 
bureau. 

Most of my personal friends are inde- 
pendent diversified American farmers, and, 
to me, these are the most important people 
in the world. I have culled chickens and 
mated breeding stock on farms in Sangamon, 
Morgan, Menard, Christian, Macoupin, Cass, 
and Logan Counties in Illinois, and have 
visited with the families on these farms and 
have talked with them about their agricul- 
tural problems, and advised them about their 
Management and disease problems in live- 
stock and poultry. 

Recently, Mr. Bradley accepted my mem- 
bership in the Illinois Farmers Union, and, 
I am proud to be a member of a farmers’ 
organization that realizes the need to help 
the American farm family against the present 
agribusiness superorganization. 

I told you I came as a guest. I do not have 
a speech prepared and I am not a public 
speaker. When visiting Mr. Bradley last 
Thursday, he told me he was to represent 
Mr. Patton, president of the National Farm- 
ers Union, in a panel discussion at a work- 
shop in problems of economic education in 
St. Louis on Monday. I did not tell him, 
that immediately that he told me of the 
school, I had a premonition that the work- 
shop was planned to “train additional re- 
search workers and teachers for coping with 
agribusiness problems.” And I believe I know 
the names of the steering committee who 
planned and arranged this workshop. I 
wanted to gain more information about agri- 
business policy and progress, and I asked him 
if I may come with him. 

Realizing the enormous changes that have 
taken place in agriculture, about 2 years ago 
I started out to find out who started the 
change, who is helping, and who intends to 
profit. I have made a very extensive survey 
and am glad to have the opportunity to tell 
you my findings. 

The book, “Concept of Agribusiness,” re- 
minds me that history repeats itself again 
again; there are always “little men” 
whose desire it is or has been to control the 
universe; others whose dream it is to con- 


his predecessor, and his determination 
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was that no mistakes would be made. Hitler 
put his plans in book form under the title 
“Mein Kampf” known as the Nazi bible. The 
plan was for worldwide totalitarian rule— 
something happened that ruined his chances. 

Most recent: you all know the story about 
Cuba. . Farming land in Cuba has been 
taken from American capitalist owners and 
is being given back to Cuban farmers. 

Now, in our United States, the present ag- 
ribusiness plan took concrete form in 1944, 
when the president and fellows of Harvard 
College authorized the establishment of the 
Food Foundation under the administration 
of the business school. Donald David, while 
dean of the school, provided the inspiration 
for starting the program. In 1950, the basic 
idea gained new impetus when a generous 
gift of the late George Moffett provided an 
endowment for a professorship in agriculture 
and business. A major gift was made by 
Whitehall Foundation; other gifts from 
Southern States Co-op., Inc., the Cooperative 
Grange-League Federation Exchange. Inc., 
the Farm Bureau Cooperative Association of 
Ohio, and Genera! Foods Corp. 

Soon after he became Assistant Secretary 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, John 
H. Davis, another aspirant took over the pro- 
ject. Plans were reconstructed and com- 
pleted in book form with the assistance of 
Ray Goldberg, officer and director of a Min- 
nesota Seed & Grain Co., and Goldena Mills 
in North Dakota. The book, “Concept of Ag- 
ribusiness,”’ was published in 1957. The au- 
thors insist there must not be any mistakes 
this time, mistakes that were made in the 
past. The plan, according to the book, is 
to use the necessary measures to remove farm 
families from their homes and land. 

I believe you are receiving the economic 
knowledge from the book and are being told 
how dynamic farming business is. The agri- 
business approach is an evolutionary process 
which is geared to progress. The book is 
practically filled with facts and figures tell- 
ing that farming is big business; but, the 
most important part of the book containing 
the plan is on pages 74 to 81 inclusive. I 
shall read one paragraph that is on page 77 
so you can realize this barefaced and clear- 
cut statement of purpose: 

“At least in the beginning stages, col- 
laboration between groups probably can best 
take place informally, without any attempt 
to create a new superorganization. Coordi- 
nating committees, task groups, and ad hoc 
working parties can play an important role, 
provided due care is exercised in selecting 
leadership and provided the participating 
members actually desire to achieve results.” 

And another sentence: 

“Among the items which need to be re- 
appraised are such questions as * * * the 
responsibility of supply firms with respect 
to overproduction; and the responsibility of 
processor and distributors for market expan- 
sion and price behavior.” 

And a part of a paragraph: 

“An important step in the direction of 
better research is closer teamwork at the 
university level between colleges and schools 
of agriculture and business administration. 
* * * An important duty of such experts 
would be the training of additional research 
workers and teachers for coping with agri- 
business problems. In turn, agribusiness 
orientation should be given to the agri- 
cultural extension service, vocational agri- 
culture, and similar programs.” 

It is intended that no stone be left un- 
turned to remove farm families from their 
homes and land, and place the farming land, 
food, and fiber, into the ownership and con- 


trol of capitalists, change the antitrust laws 
of the United States to “permit freedom from 
close restrictions for agribusiness,” and to 
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shift some or all of the responsibility of the 
U.S.D.A. to private enterprise. - 

You can know by the part paragraph that 
I read, why the American Farm Bureau, some 
farm advisors and vocational agriculture 
teachers are helping to remove farm families 
from their homes and land. Many very in- 
nocent career men and women, working 
under civil service for our State and National 
Government, principally USDA, also instruc- 
tors in our public and private educational 
institutions, have or are helping agribusi- 
ness progress. 

Apparently, depopulation of farms started 
with manipulation which caused the price 
paid to the farmer for cattle to be lower; 
many farmers lost heavily; many gave up 
trying to make a profit feeding cattle after 
3 years of heavy losses. Hogs followed in 
line with cattle, also cotton. Then came 
broilers, milk, and presently eggs. I was 
feeding cattle and raising hogs and chickens 
when prices paid to farmers were declining, 
and I did not get back stock and feed costs. 
The prices received for grain have been 
gradually going down. After the farm prod- 
ucts leave the farm, they make good profits 
for all groups, up to the consumer. 

Cattle and hog prices paid to producers 
have increased greatly from the low, and 
contract-grower financers and the independ- 
ent growers that kept on, have made a profit, 
but, according to recent USDA reports and 
warnings, one can expect another lowering 
of prices paid to farmers for beef and pork. 
No doubt, the agribusiness boys know there 
is another large supply of red meats that 
can be imported. It is my understanding 
that South American corn, ground, has been 
coming into the United States for years, 
duty free. 

The farmer is told he is inefficient—that 
he must enlarge and raise more—and, he is 
told that too much is raised and there is a 
surplus, and, that is the reason the prices 
paid to him are low; too low, so he cannot 
make expenses. 

Some months ago, Secretary Benson told 
farmers that “if you are not making money 
on your farm, then move off.” Recently, he 
told chicken raisers that “if you are not 
making money in the chicken business, raise 
something else.” 

Mr. Sikes told you at noon today of the 
prosperous, happy contract growers in 
Georgia, all with fine buildings, modern 
homes with all the latest conveniences, 
furniture, appliances, television, and a good 
automobile. He did not tell you how much 
they owed on their financed deal—he did not 
tell how much equity the contract grower 
had left in his farm, and he did not tell 
how- soon the farmer must leave his home 
and farm, if he would quit feeding. 

Millions of dollars have been sent into 
different parts of our country through 
USDA to enlarge contract farming and 
as research, to smash the independent farm 
operator. 

Independent growers have been receiving 
14 to 15 cents per pound for broilers, which 
will not pay for the cost of chicks and feed 
when billed at legitimate prices. 

We are told we farmers must increase our 
operations and raise more, so we will go 
broke or give up in despair sooner, and sell 
out to a ready buyer of our farm and home. 

Six years ago the cattle raisers were storm- 
ing Washington for relief; 5 years ago the 
hog raisers were there in large numbers; 3 
years ago the broiler growers had their 
turn; presently, the egg producer. The 
papers are loaded with reports of meetings; 
next will be grain growers time—all the 
while the agribusiness boys keep working 
more aggressively—they “must not fail to 
act on opportunities open te them, oppor- 
tunities which will be profitable to them.” 
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George Washington’s Military Birthplace, 
Cumberland, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on June 5, 
1959, I introduced H.R. 7586, a bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
_to erect a monument at Fort Cumber- 
land, Allegany County, Md., in honor of 
George Washington. 

Very recently an article was published 
by Mr. J. William Hunt in his column, 
“Across the Desk,” in the Sunday Times 
of Cumberland, Md., explaining in great 
historical detail the intimate association 
of George Washington with Cumberland, 
Md. Because of the unusual but little 
known historical events connecting our 
first President with Cumberland, I am 
including it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as strong proof of the justification for 
H.R. 7586 and the monument at Fort 
Cumberland in honor of George Wash- 
ington. 

The article follows: 


Across THE DersK—POTENTIAL MILLIONS 
Wovutp Come Here To Ste WASHINGTON 
MEMORIAL ON SITE OF HEADQUARTERS OF 
Brappock . EXPEDITION—AMERICAN SCHOOL 
CHILDREN INTRIGUED BY “BrRADDOCK’s DE- 
FEAT’ AS BY “CUSTER’s Last STAND” 


(By J. William Hunt) 


Much has been written concerning the 
events that projected Cumberland into world 
history in 1755. But.to limit our considera- 
tion to the local happenings of 204 years ago 
is to fail to see the complete picture of 
the French and Indian wars of which the 
Braddock expedition was only a part. 

In the effort to secure national support for 
@ memorial here for George Washington, 
it is to convince Congress that 
Cumberland’s claim is based on more sub- 
stantial grounds than a provincial desire 
to get a monument at Government expense. 

A recently published novel based on the 
English-Colonial capture of Louisburg, far up 
on the Cape Breton (north of Halifax), 
makes much of the assumption that the 
campaign there marked the first united effort 
of the American Colonies in a military en- 
terprise. 

Louisburg, although captured in 1745 by 
New England militiamen in conjunction 
with a British fleet, was returned to French 
control by the Treaty of Aix La Chappelle 
in 1748, and was not finally brought under 
English rule until 1758, the same year that 
Forbes drove the French out of Fort 
Duquesne. In the 1745 campaign against 

‘ Louisburg, it was largely, Massachusetts mi- 
litia that engaged in the effort, some Con- 
necticut militia also participating. It must 
be remembered that New England (then 





action. There was not the diversity of back- 
ground that characterized Maryland, Vir- 
ph yy “ten mag ong the Carolinas 

Colonies. Hence the assertion 


: 
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New England, mainly citizens of Massachu- 
setts. 

Four years before the second capture of 
Louisburg, Washington commanded troops 
from several Colonies with headquarters 
here, and a year later (1775) soldiers from 
seven Colonies were welded into a united 
force under Braddock and Washington while 
stationed at Fort Cumberland. 

Braddock himself settled the question of 
the relative importance of the places from 
which attacks against the French were to be 
launched. He decided to take command of 
the main British-Colonial Army which would 
be based at Fort Cumberland for an attack 
on the French stronghold on the Ohio— 
Fort Duquesne. 

Governor Shirley of Massachusetts was to 
lead an attack on Fort Niagara. Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson was to strike at the French 
forts leading from north of Albany to the 
St. Lawrence, and a diversionary movement 
was to be launched against Fort Beausejour 
on the Canadian boundary. 

Hence in the massed efforts of 1775 we find 
Braddock and Washington choosing Cum- 
berland for their: base of operations, assem- 
bling here the greatest British Army ever 
seen up to that time on the North Ameri- 
can Continent. 

This place, therefore, deserves national rec- 
ognition for these basic reasons: 

1. It was field headquarters for the Brad- 
dock Expedition. Every schoolchild has 
heard of Braddock’s defeat, and potential 
millions of tourists would come here to see 
where that famous expedition had its head- 
quarters. 

2..It is the military birthplace and “West 
Point” of George Washington, according to 
his own words. 

3. Here the Colonies first put into practice 
military cooperation, and learned (through 
Braddock’s defeat) that British troops were 
not invincible. Many young Colonial sol- 
diers were emboldened to fight for American 
independence 20 years later because of their 
experience at Fort Cumberland. 

4. Washington’s first public service started 
here in 1753 when he joined. Christopher 
Gist and began his wilderness trek to the 
French commander on the Ohio. 

5. Washington was first elected to public 
office while commanding troops at Fort Cum- 
berland. 

6. First designation of Washington as 
“commander in chief” came to him while 
he was on duty here. It was only com- 
mander in chief of Virginia Militia, but it 
presaged his later similar title as head of 
the Continental Army. 

7. Washington’s final appearance as com- 
mander of troops in the field was in Cum- 





No Business Like Show Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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| OF NEW YoREK ; 
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that in mind I include a recent column 
by Tom Cawley, popular columnist for 
the Binghamton, N.Y., Press: 
So WHat Crepirs You Gor, Sam? 
(By Tom Cawley) 


The ultimate in funnybone politics has 
been reached. Politics always has been 
funny, but the Democrats have now retired 
the trophy. 

They've hired a clutch of Hollywood pro- 
ducers to put on their 1960 convention in 
California, by way of television. 

The guy who is going to produce the 
spectacular is George Seaton, who writes and 
produces movies. 

We can hear the rehearsals now. 

The scene is the Coliseum in Los Angeles, 
4 days before the convention is brought to 
order. 

Drrecror. OK, OK., where’s the bird 
we open on? Hey, you. What’s your name? 

Man. RAYBURN. SAM RAYBURN. 

Director. RAYBURN? What credits you 


got? “Playhouse 90?” “Beat the Clock?” 
“Continental Classroom?” What's your best 
side? 

Raysurn. What? 

Director. Never mind. Stand there. No, 
not there. There. Now—lift that gavel. 


Not that high. You're killing the birdseye 
spot. Whattaya want, shadows all over? 
Whattaya think this is “Camera Three?” 
Look, buster, this is a political convention, 
and—— 

RaYBuRN. I quit. 

Director. Sorehead. He's ‘not tall 
enough, anyway. Are all Democrats that 
short? Hey, Manny, get me a tall Demo- 
crat. 

Manny. Where do I get ‘em? The cast- 
ing office said) you got to take your chances 
with these guys. There’s one with a hair- 
cut from Massachusetts that takes full flat 
lighting, with two spots with barn doors, 
and there’s a guy named JOHNSON from 
Texas who’s never gonna make it ‘cause he’s 
as bald as Eisenhower and who can light 
Eisenhower. I mean, you seen them 
crumby lighting jobs from Washington, and 
that Montgomery’s supposed to have some- 
thing on the ball. No wonder they dropped 
his option, and I understand this Eisen- 
hower’s option is up, too, and——— 

Drrecror. Never mind, just get me some- 
body up here who can understand a cue. 
What’s your name? Stevenson? OK, 
Stevenson, stand over there, where the 
chalk marks are. Not there. There. Now, 
just stand there while Manny fixes the 
lights. Stop fidgeting. 

STEVENSON. My name, sir, is Adali Steven- 
son, and, sir, while I appreciate the quali- 
ties of risibility in a situation like this, it 
does seem to me, that, as Kafka noted in one 
of his earlier pieces, that darkness always 
appears to be the warmest part of light, if 
you know what I mean—— 

Dmecror. Another wise guy (sighing). 
Some day, I’m going back to adult westerns. 





Better Utilization of Water Resources in 
the Belle Fourche Irrigation District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 
Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 


Prench sic saa Mr. Speaker, as we following resolution, sent to me by the 
there were no colonial fighting men outside approach the end of a tedious session, I directors of the Belle Fourche Irrigation 


the homogeneous, compact militiamen from think all of us could use a smile. With District, merits in my opinion the care- 
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ful consideration of the Congress and 
the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation: 


Whereas the water supply for irrigation of 
Belle Fourche project lands is becoming 
more limited each year; and 

Whereas runoff records show reduced 
watershed ylelds; and 

Whereas the amount of available water to 
the project lands during the past several 
years has been insufficient to produce crops 
on the project in quantities to justify in- 
creasing water assessments to the water users 
to meet increasing operation, maintenance, 
and replacement obligations of the district; 
and 

Whereas the United States claims all 
waters as defined in article 33 of contract 
No, Tir—1555, and that this water can pos- 
sibly be put to further beneficial use on 
presently irrigated project lands: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors ad- 
vise the Bureau of Reclamation of their con- 
cern over the seriousness of the water short- 
age that exists on the project, and that they 
recommend that the Bureau of Reclamation 
make a study to determine methods of better 
utilizing the water resources presently avail- 
able. This study to include possible use of 
runoff in natural streams running through 
the project, return flows tm drains and nat- 
ural channels, underground water, improved 
efficiencies in water deliveries, possible 
changes in project operations, and a review 
of possible transdiversions from other water- 
sheds. 

Dated at Newell, S. Dak., this 4th day of 
August 1959. 

By order of the board of directors of the 
Belle Fourche Irrigation District. 

Wma. A. Yumtt, 
President. 


Directors. 
Attest: 
FiLorence T. HEDMAN, 
Secretary. 
[SEAL] 





Deficiencies in the National Defense 
Program in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
this is to follow up my previous com- 
ments in regard to deficiencies in the 
national defense program in Alaska. 
We must remind ourselves time and 
again that Alaska’s strategic location as 
the corridor between Asia and North 
America must be fully utilized in terms 
of modern weapons capable of neutral- 
izing the missile potential of the Rus- 
sians found in their 
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Daily Times, from which I quote, as 
follows: 

The defense forces in Alaska have always 
been inadequate for the job assigned to 
them. 

Alaska has only recently acquired its first 
Nike installations. These ground-to-air in- 
terceptors were installed around many of 
the major cities of the 48 States before any 
were assigned here. 

The use of the first Nike facilities cer- 
tainly would have been more effective had 
they been. placed in a strategic area such 
as Alaska. 

Today the Nation’s first facilities for in- 
termediate range ballistic missiles are being 
built far from this important part of the 
world. The one nearest to Alaska is at 
Spokane, Wash. Because of the distance 
from Spokane to China and Russia, the 
short-range missiles will have relatively few 
important targets within shooting distance. 

The same missiles located in the Aleutian 
Islands and on the Arctic shores of Alaska 
would have hundreds of important targets 
within their reach. 

The Nation has yet to decide where 
launching facilities will be placed for the 
intercontinental missiles which are now ap- 
proaching operational status. Will they be 
in Alaska where they can cover every major 
target in both China and Russia? Or will 
they be located farther south despite the 
fact that the number of available targets 
will be less? 

This is alarming to Alaskans who recall 
the neglect that marked the approach to 
World War II, before they had full repre- 
sentation in Congress. 

While the world was building up strength 
for the struggle that was imminent, Alaska 
saw virtually mo defense activity. As a ter- 
ritory, the people saw their area neglected 
to the point where about 200 infantrymen 
at Chilkoot Barracks were the only strength 
here. . 

Alaska’s Delegate in Congress made 
speeches about it, but the Nation ignored 
them. It was only when the crisis was at 
hand that action was taken. The Nation 
then spent a billion dollars under crash 
conditions, wasting funds and manpower 
and material in a frantic effort to catch up. 

This should not happen again. The 
strategic importance of Alaska is known. 
The national leaders have learned to look 
at maps of the Polar projections instead of 
the old distorted maps invented by Mercator. 





Dirty Money From a Desperate Dictator 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, last Feb- 
ruary I was informed that Trujillo had 
just arranged to spend $1 million to 
assist his public relations, then as now 
at a very low ebb, in the United States. 
My informant promised to tell me the 
names of the persons to whom’ money 
was to be given but because of fear for 
her life, which I well understood, she 
declined and left the United States for 
& country she regarded as safer. 

On September 2 it was revealed that 
the Dominican Republic did indeed 
spend $750,000 with the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, that is, with certain 
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gentlemen who are no longer associated 
with the Mutual Broadcasting System 
but who at that time were in charge. 
Whatever else may be disputed.in the 
criminal case which the Federal Govern- 
ment has filed against these gentlemen, 
it is a fact that the money was spent 


‘and that the Dominican Government is 


now suing these gentlemen for the re- 
turn of the money. 

I believe it is only a question of time 
until Government investigators or an 
alert journalist will discover where the 
rest of this $1 million was spent in Tru- 
jillo’s desperate effort to make Ameri- 
cans think he and his Government are 
worthy of respect. 

Under a previous consent I include an 
item from Printer’s Ink dated February 
27, 1959, and an article from the New 
York Times of September 2, 1959: 

{From Printers’ Ink, Feb. 27, 1959] 
New BUSINESS From TRUJILLO? 


Representative CHARLES O. PorTER, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, long a foe of Latin American 
dictators in general and Gen. Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo, of the Dominican Republic, in par- 
ticular, is now hard at work to link Trujille 
money with six American advertising agen- 
cies. According to Porter, Trujillo is financ- 
ing an advertising campaign in the United 
States with a $1 million gift presented to 
him by Fulgencio Batista, the deposed Cuban 
dictator, now in the Dominican Republic. 

Sources close to Dominican matters say 
that PorTer’s theory is highly unlikely. 
Batista and Trujillo are old enemies, and 
Trujillo has little need of Batista’s money. 
In addition, Trujillo, who closed down his 
public relations account with Harry Klem- 
fuss Associates last Decemiber, has never re- 
newed this business, which he thinks is a 
waste of time and money. International 
agency people here point out, moreover, that 
@ $1 million account split six ways and tied 
to a dictator would interest few agencies. 

Nevertheless, PorTErR insists that his infor- 
mation comes from reliable sources and that 
it is only a matter of time before the whole 
matter will be out in the open. In the 
meantime, several Government departments 
are making their own investigations, accord- 
ing to the Congressman. 





{From the New York Times, Sept. 2, 1959] 


GUTERMA AND Two Arps INDICTED AS TRUJILLO 
AGENTS IN Rapio DEAL 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, September 1—Three former 
officers of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
were accused today of having accepted $750,- 
000 from the Dominican Republic to broad- 
cast its propaganda. 

A Federal grand jury here charged that 
Alexander L. Guterma, Hal Roach, Jr., and 
Garland L. Culpepper, Jr., had not registered 
as foreign agents after making the deal. 
The indictment was announced by the At- 
torney General, William P. Rogers. 

Mr. Guterma, who bore the reputation of, 
a@ financial wizard for some years, was in- 
dicted just last week by a Federal grand jury 
in New York in a stock fraud scheme said to 
have netted him $1 million. Two other 
fraud indictments have also been returned 
against him. : 

Mutual was bought in September 1958 by 
the Guterma-controlled Hal Roach Studios. 
Mr. Guterma became president of the net- 
work. Later Mr. Roach took the post of 
board chairman, and Mr. Culpepper, a New 
York lawyer, became vice president and sec- 
retary. 

Messrs. Guterma and Culpepper resigned 
from Mutual on February 12. Controlling 
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interest in the network was sold to Mr. 
Roach. He dropped out on March 22, and 
control went to Malcolm E. Smith, Jr. 

Last July the network filed a bankruptcy 
petition showing assets of $579,607 and lia- 
bilities of $3,195,207. Robert F. Hurleigh, a 
Mutual newscaster, obtained 100 percent of 
the stock and took over as president under 
court orders. 

Today’s indictment sounded at times like 
a fictional tale of international intrigue. 

It brought in the names of Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molinas, dictator 
of the Dominican Republic, and Porfirio 
Rubirosa, the playboy-diplomat who was 
once married to Barbara Hutton. Mr. Rubi- 
rosa was Dominican Ambassador to Cuba at 
the time of the alleged events. He is now 
Ambassador to Belgium. 

The incident charged that on or about 
last January 30 Mr. Guterma and Mr. Roach 
met in the Dominican Republic with Otto 
Vega, a Dominican official. 

At that and other meetings, the indictment 
charged, the Mutual officers agreed to become 
publicity agents for the Dominican Govern- 
ment and to disseminate within the United 
States political propaganda on behalf of and 
favorable to the Dominican Republic. 

The indictment said the defendants had 
agreed to feed propaganda on to the Mutual 
network under the guise of bona fide and 
genuine news items concealing the fact that 
such political propaganda was to be actually 
provided by the Dominican Government and 
that $750,000 was to be paid. ~ 

According to the indictment, Messrs. 
Guterma and Roach received the promised 
$750,000 from Mr. Vega on or about last 
February 6 in the Dominican Republic. 

Whether the Trujillo government got its 
money’s worth was not made clear in the 
allegations. The indictment said in one 
place that Mutual made certain broadcasts 
last February, but these were not identified. 
Mr. Guterma was out of Mutual 6 days after 
the alleged payment. 

The indictment accused the defendants of 
conspiring to avoid registration as foreign 
agents and of actually not registering. The 
Government will have to prove that the de- 
fendants were in fact Dominican agents. 

Mr. Roach and Mr. Culpepper asserted 
their innocence today in public statements. 
There was no comment from Mr. Guterma, 
who is reported to be in Florida. The Do- 
minican Embassy here also declined to com- 
ment. 

Mr. Roach, in Los Angeles, said: 

“T am not now, have not been in the past, 


and would never be an agent for a foreign - 


government. I am absolutely confident that 
I will be cleared of the charges when the 
facts are presented in court.” 

Mr. Culpepper's denial came through an 
attorney, Jacob L. Rosenblum, in New York. 
Mr. Rosenblum said “from the facts available 
to me I am confident that Mr. Culpepper has 
not violated any law and will be exonerated.” 

NO CONNECTION WITH MUTUAL 


Mutual’s current president, Mr. Hurleigh, 
said neither the present management of the 
network nor its employees had “any Knowl- 
edge of or connection with the matters” 
charged. 

There were three counts in the indict- 
ment. The first accuse Mr. Guterma and 
Mr. Roach of failing to register. The second 
charged that all three defendants with not 

Mutual as an agent. The third 
alleged a conspiracy by the three to avoid 
registration. 


Each count carries a maximum penalty of 
$10,000 and five years’ imprisonment. 

Mutual, which calls itself “the world’s 
largest network,” does not own any stations, 
It contracts with independent radio outlets 
to handle its programs, 


é 
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Last winter the network was reported to 
have 453 stations connected by 24,000 miles 
of telephone lines. 

It was reported here today that the leads 
to the asserted deal with the can 
Government came from the Securities and 
Exchange Commission investigation of Mr. 
Guterma’s affairs. 

OTHER INDICTMENTS 

Mr. Guterma is under other indictments 
in Federal courts here. He was indicted last 
March on charges of having tried to defraud 
the Government and investors by failing to 
file necessary reports with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission about the finan- 
cial status of the F. L. Jacobs Co. when it 
was under his control. 

He was also indicted last March on 
charges of fraud against the Bon Ami Com- 


_pany when under his control. 


Last month Mr. Guterma and Lowell M. 
Birrell, another financier, were indicted on 
charges of fraud in stock schemes when 
they controlled the United Dye and Chemi- 
cal Corporation, now known as Chemoil In- 
dustries. 

Mr. Guterma has denied all the charges. 
Mr. Birrell is a fugitive from justice in 
Brazil. 





Order of Sisters of Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius at Danville, Pa., Observe 
Golden Jubilee Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following news article 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959, which re- 
ports the golden jubilee observed this 
week by the Order of Sisters of Sts. 
Cyril and Methodius at Danville, Pa. 
[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader, 

Sept. 8, 1959] 
OrperR Marks ANNIVERSARY—4,000 ATTEND 
SERVICES AT DANVILLE 


The Order of Sisters of Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius at Danville climaxed its golden 
jubilee yesterday with a day of prayer high- 
lighted by two high masses. Some 4,000 
persons from throughout the eastern United 
States visited the St, Cyril Academy. 

Both masses, one in the morning and the 
other in the afternoon, were celebrated out- 
doors, The morning mass was said in Latin 
and the afternoon mass in Slavonic. It was 
reported to be the second time in the history 
of the hemisphere that a mass was said in 
Slavonic, 

Rev. Michael C. Bernat, pastor of Sacred 
Heart Slovak Church, North Main Street, 
city, and Sisters of the Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius Order who teach in the parish 
elementary school, were among the thous- 
ands in attendance: Reverend Father Bernat 
subdeacon for the afternoon 





Eresled tan tin, Grutka of Gary, Ind., 
celebrated the afternoon Roman-Slavonic 
Pontificial high mass and gave the sermon. 
Message of greeting from Pope John XXIII 
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was read. Another greeting came from Most 
Rev. Egidio Vagnozzi, apostolic delegate. 

Pinal event of the year-long celebration 
will come Friday when the third and final 
Roman-Slavonic mass will be celebrated by 
Rev. Michael Lacko, S.J. 

Order of Sisters of Sts. Cyril and Me- 
thodius was founded 50 years ago and a 
Wilkes-Barre young woman was among the 
first three to take its vows. She was Mary 
Pauly, who became Sister M. Emmanuel, and 
who served as the second superior general of 
the order. 

First motherhouse, located at Middletown, 
Pa., was moved to Danville in 1919 with the 
purchase by the order of a former Danville 
mansion, Half the newly acquired building 
was reserved for a high school for the edu- 
cation of girls, and the cornerstone of the 
present St. Cyril Academy was iaid in 1929. 

Chapel was added in 1939 and in 1957 the 
structure which houses St. Methodist Con- 
vent for the Sisters, and St. Philomena Resi- 
dence for students, was dedicated. 

There are 397 professed members in charge 
of 36 schools, including the elementary 
school on North Main Street. The order also 
conducts a reading clinic in Sacred Heart 
School, 





Resolutions by Committee on Aeronautics 
and Space of the American Legion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the 4lst annual convention of 
the American Legion met at Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul August 24-27, 1959. I was 
privileged to attend this convention and 
participate in its deliberations. The fol- 
lowing resolutions emanating from the 
committee on aeronautics and space 
were adopted, and I commend them to 
the thoughtful consideration of my col- 
leagues: 

RESOLUTION No, 637, CONVENTION AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE COMMITTEE—INVESTIGATE 
NAVAL AND COMMERCIAL USES OF THE AIR- 
SHIP, R1icmIp AND NONRIGID 


Whereas the American Legion, pursuant 
to mandates of national resolutions adopted 
unanimously by the 39th national conven- 
tion of the American Legion, at Atlantic 
City, N.J., September 18, 1957, and again, 
unanimously, at the 40th national conven- 
tion at Chicago, Ill., September 1, 1958, did 
call upon and strongly urge the Congress 
of the United States, the Department of De- 
fense, and then by redirection, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy and the Department of 
Commerce, to thoroughly investigate the po- 
tential and uses of the airship, rigid and 
nonrigid, in the defense and commerce of 
this Nation, and that they implement their 
findings with legislation, organization, and 
funds necessary, which resolution originated 
with the national security commission at 
the conventions noted; and 

Whereas these mandates have been called 
to the attention of the directees in said 
reselutions; and 

Whereas we have been unable to obtain 


t of Defense and 
the Navy Department particularly have been 
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reemphasizing the dangers to this country 
from atomic-missile-equipped submarines of 


their ability as antisubmarine ap 
during war one, and again ‘with ef- 
fectiveness im war two; and 

Whereas this Nation is the only one pres- 
ently known to have the mamufacturing fa- 
cilities, the nonflammable helium gas neces- 
sary to efficiently and safely operate airships 
and the organization of trained military and 
commercial personnel capable of operating 
and maintaining airships; and 

Whereas all of these unique lighter-than- 
air assets are being dissipated and dimin- 
ished because of the apparent lack of in- 
terest of the governmental activities having 
cognizance thereof; and 

Whereas a further widening use of this 
unique weapon, namely a nuclear-powered 
airship with a consequent wider application 
in the defense of this country, and par- 
ticularly in antisubmarine warfare, has been 
submitted to the governmental agency hav- 
ing cognizance for consideration. 

Now, therefore, in view of the above, and 
the particular danger to this country from 
missile-equipped submarines, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That the resolu- 
tions passed at the last two conventions be 
forcefully called to the attention of the 
Congress of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department of the 
Navy, and the Department of Commerce, 
and be it further ‘ 

Resolved, That because of the inaction, 
lack of interest, or other unknown reasons, 
resulting in the lack of the investigation 

” requested by the American Legion over the 
past 2 years, or any reasonable or specific in- 
formation thereon, and because of the im- 
minent danger from the submarines noted, 
and because of the apparent possible wid- 
ened value from a nuclear-powered airship, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be directed 
to the President of the United States for his 
attention, and our respectful plea for ac- 
tion so that the investigation called for 
herein will go forward promptly and fully, 
and that the findings will be implemented 
with legislation, and such organization. as 
may be necessary and with the funds that 
may be required, 

. RESOLUTION No. 635, CONVENTION COMMITTEE 

ON AERONAUTICS AND SPace—PROMOTE UsE 

OF HELICOPTERS 


Whereas the helicopter has proved itself a 
useful and versatile vehicie for both military 
and peaceful uses; and 

Whereas there is need for increased em- 
phasis on the many services the helicopter 
offers to enhance our way of life: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Whereas our Government has documented 
the deliberateness of some of these unwar~- 
ranted attacks: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion assem 
bled in national convention in Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That all American 
aircraft required by their official duties to fly 
in the vicinity of Communist-dominated 
countries be adequately armed to properly 


_defend themselves or that they be escorted 


on such flights by properly armed escorts. 


Mr. Speaker, the following resolution 
from the Naval Affairs Committee: 
RESOLUTION No. 638 (CONVENTION COMMITTEE 

ON Naval AFFAIRS) ANTISUBMARINE WAR- 

FARE 


Whereas the danger to our national sur- 
vival posed by the Soviet submarine force 
increases daily; and 

Whereas our control of the world’s oceans 
would isolate the enemy to his own land 
mass, giving us access to 85 percent of the 
earth’s surface insurance and maintenance 
of the free world’s vital sealanes of com- 
munications; and 

Whereas an entirely new antisubmarine de- 
fense requirement has arisen with the ballis- 
tic missile launching capability of many of 
the Soviet submarines in the foreseeable fu- 
ture; and 

Whereas in this event no point in the 
United States would be outside the range 
of missiles launched from unpredictable sub- 
marine-launching sites; and 

Whereas the security of our Nation is in- 
creasingly dependent upon the U.S. Navy’s 
ability to successfully combat the enemy 
submarine threat, of approximately 500 sub- 
marines: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the national convention 
of the American Legion assembled in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, etc., sup- 
port whatever legislative and executive ac- 
tion be required to insure that the Navy is 
provided with competent personnel, capabili- 
ties, equipment, ships and weapons to coun- 
ter successfully this threat to our Nation’s 
survival. 





Prohibition’s Ally 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
very outset of these remarks I want to 
get one thing straight—I am not a pro- 
hibitionist. 

Perhaps it is not necessary for me to 
reaffirm my strong antiprohibition sen- 
timents but I wanted to repeat them to 
make certain that what I am going to 
say will not be distorted or misinter- 
preted. It is because I am so strongly 
opposed to prohibition that I am com- 
pelled to bring to the attention of the 
House the things which I am going to 
say as a warning not to allow prohi- 
bition to sneak up on us on our blind 
side as it did once before. 

There were those before the advent of 
the “noble experiment” who thought it 
couldn’t happen, but it did happen. 

There are those now who think that 
prohibition cannot happen again, but it 
can if those of us who are so strong 
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against it do not recognize what is going 
on about us and do something about it. 

When Oklahoma recently went wet it 
was pointed out that only one State in 
the Union, Mississippi, remained “legally 
dry.” 

A real eye opener would be to tabu- 
late the counties of the several States 
and find out how many are “legally dry” 
especially in some recognized wet States 
and have become so since the repeal of 
prohibition. 

The prohibitionists have never ceased 
their fight to return this country to the 
dry calendar. They are still about their 
business and are taking every advantage 
of situations and conditions which will 
lend themselves to an argument in favor 
of the return of prohibition, first on a 
local option basis and then on a nation- 
wide scale. 

Let us look the facts right straight in 
the eye. 

I, personally, make no secret of the 
fact that I consider myself a pretty fair 
“country two-fisted drinker” and have 
demonstrated it on many an occasion 
through the years. The fact that I can 
hold my own is something with which I 
had nothing to do. I just happened to be 
born that way. I am not allergic to al- 
cohol but there are many things to which 
I am allergic and to which other people 
are not allergic. 

Some people are allergic to the effects 
of one of the greatest miracle drugs of 
times—penicillin. They had nothing to 
do with it, they were born that way. , 

Some people are allergic to dust 
through no fault of their own; others to 
weeds or grass or vegetables. 

And some people are simply allergic to 
alcohol. 


Let us be sensible about this whole 
business and face the facts of life and 
do something realistic about it. 

Recent developments here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia cause me to wonder 
whether the words of an old epigram of 
unknown authorship which reads “God 
looks after fools, drunkards, and the 
United States” are being taken too liter- 
ally. My particular concern at this mo- 
ment is with the measures which are 
being taken in the District to effect the 
scientific treatment and rehabilitation 
of alcoholics. Some of you will recall 
that I was the author of a bill to estab- 
lish an alcoholic clinic in the District 
of Columbia to do something to help and 
rehabilitate excessive and compulsive 
drinkers here in W. This | 
bill—Public Law 347—was approved by 
the 80th Congress on August 4, 1947. 
Now after nearly 12 years have passed, 
I am dismayed to find that we are still 
a long way from accomplishing the pur- 
poses of this act which had the unani- 
mous approval of the Congress. I beg 
your indulgence for a few moments to 
bring you up to date on the problem of 
alcoholism generally and specifically in 


must be taken to strengthen the alco- 
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holic rehabilitation program and in- 
crease its effectiveness. 

In spite of the fact that there is some 
lack of agreement as to the exact size 
and nature of the problem of alcoholism 
no one disagrees that it is a serious prob- 
lem here and elsewhere in the United 
States. Some consider it a sin, others 
a@ vice, and there are those who think of 
it as a disease or a symptom of a dis- 
ease. In some circles there is no dis- 


tinction made between so called social - 


drinking on the one hand and outright 
“alcoholism” on the other. Most people 
agree that there are “problem drinkers.” 
The more precise definition of such indi- 
viduals in térms of the psychiatrists and 
the behavior scientists is a person who 
has a chronic behavioral disorder mani- 
fested by repeated drinking of alcoholic 
beverages in excess of his dietary needs 
and the social standards of the com- 
munity_and to an extent that interferes 
with the drinker’s health or his social 
or economic functioning. 

Applying a definition of this kind, it 
has been estimated that there are nearly 
5 million alcoholics in the United States, 
only a small proportion of which are 
found on skid row. For instance, it has 
been estimated that there are 144 mil- 
lion alcoholics employed in business and 
industry. It has been estimated that 
alcoholism results in an annual eco- 
nomic loss to industry of $1 billion 
through accidents, work spoilage, and 
absenteeism. In the District of Colum- 
bia it is said that there are nearly 50,000 
alcoholics, for an average of 7.8 percent 
of every 100,000 adults. It has been defi- 
nitely proven that the sale of alcohol 
in the District of Columbia is over twice 
the amount per capita as elsewhere in 
the country. Here it is 4.6 gallons per 
capita per year. In the country as a 
whole it is less than 2 gallons. These 
are some of the facts which have caused 
medical authorities to recognize alcohol- 
ism as a major public health problem. 

Happily, experience has shown that al- 
coholics can be helped and rehabilitated. 
The integration of scientific knowledge 
and treatment techniques into commu- 
nity programs offers a means of control- 
ling and preventing this devastating con- 
dition.‘ During the past 15 years, 38 
States and the District of Columbia have 
enacted legislation authorizing specific 
programs on alcoholism and establish- 
ing provisions to attack the problem 
through research, treatment, and educa- 
tion. Thirty-two of these programs have 
specific services for treatment and re- 
habilitation, and the District of Colum- 
bia is among these. These programs 
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limited resources at the Alcoholic Re- 
habilitation Clinic which is operated by 


the Department of Public Health. Per-- 


haps the most grievous figure is that of 
the number of persons who are arrested 
by the Metropolitan police for intoxica- 
tion. For instance, in the year 1956 
there were 40,000 arrests for intoxication, 
16,000 of which resulted in prison com- 
mitment. Consider for a moment that 
the average daily drunk population in 
the District prisons exceeds 1,200. 

I have it on good authority that if one 
totals up the cost of handling chronic 
alcoholics by police, courts, prisons, the 
Clinie and hospitals, in the District, it 
is found to be nearly $2 million a year. 
The saddest part of the whole business 
is the inadequacy of present methods. 
Obviously, a program which spends so 
much on arresting and jailing alcoholics 
offers little to the so called “social alco- 
holic” who, when arrested, ordinarly for- 
feits collateral and is released to his 
family, going unnoticed until he is again 
arrested. By the same token, a program 
of this kind has little to offer the “skid 
row chronic alcoholic” who has no home, 
family or other social ties in the com- 
munity and whose rehabilitation requires 
intensive treatment rather than im- 
prisonment. As presently managed in 
the District, alcoholism results in over- 
worked police and courts, overcrowded 
prisons, and only very limited treatment 
and rehabilitation: There is no better 
indicator of the ineffectiveness of the 
program than the high rate of recidivism 
among those arrested for intoxication. 
One study showed that 68 percent of 
those arrested were repeaters, many hav- 
ing a record of 12 prior arrests for the 
same offense. 

Unfortunately, very little has been 
done to reverse the growing trend of 
drunk arrests so that the problem of 
alcoholism in the District continues rela- 
tively unabated. All of this is a source 
of grave personal disappointment to me 
since I had high hopes that the passage 
of Public Law 347 would offer some relief 
from this unsatisfactory situation. You 
will recall that this act provided that 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be authorized and directed 
to establish clinic and hospital fa- 
cilities for the treatment and study 
of chronic alcoholics who become 
known to the Municipal Court for the 
District of Columbia. As originally con- 
ceived, the alcoholic clinic established 
by this act was to have resources and 
personnel to enable it to carry on an 
effective treatment, rehabilitation and 
education program, and to permit it to 
effect close liaison with the courts, hos- 
pitals and other agencies concerned 
with the» management of alcoholism. 
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of funds and personnel. Although the 
1958 annual report of Public Health 
Service Advisory Council for the District 
of Columbia indicates death rates from 
cirrhosis of the liver—which is corre- 
lated with alcoholism—was much higher 
than for several diseases including tu- 
berculosis, the investment of funds for 
combating alcoholism remains pitifully 
small compared with money spent on 
these other ailments. The clinic pro- 
gram, which opened in 1950, with a 
budget in the neighborhood of $100,000 
has subsequently had its funds drasti- 
cally reduced when the portion of the li- 
cense fees allotted for its operation was 
cut to 6 percent. 

Although more than $10 million was 
collected in taxes on liquor in 1958 in the 
District of Columbia, less than $70,000 
was devoted to salvaging the victims of 
alcoholism through the clinic program. 
It seems almost inconceivable to me that 
an alert Board of Commissioners and the 
public could have permitted this to have 
happened, I am even more concerned 
about the apparent apathy which per- 
mits this most unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment to continue. I ask you, How may a 
program of this kind be expected to grow 
and increase in effectiveness when its 
appropriations are so drastically re- 
duced? 

Let me tell you how this has affected 
the staffing pattern at the Alcoholic Re- 
habilitation Center. I am advised that 
its full-time staff now consists of two 
psychiatrists, three social workers, three 
clerks, and one psychologist. Physical 
examinations are conducted by a physi- 
eian who visits the clinic on a part-time 
basis. Since there is no provision for an 
administrative officer, one of the full- 
time psychiatrists must devote a good 
portion of his time to the purely admin- 
istrative responsibilities of the clinic. 
In addition, the clinic does not have any 
health educator on its staff nor does it 
have any nurses or occupational thera- 
pists. 

It is only through the dedicated spirit 
of this limited staff that any good results 
are obtained with the thousand or so 
patients seen annually by the clinic. To 
give you an idea of the kind of resuits 
obtained at the clinic, I would like to tell 
you about one of their cases. This man, 
who voluntarily applied for treatment, 
was 40 years old at the time of his 
admission. He was married and had a 
young son. Employed as a taxi oper- 
ator, this man was known to be an intel- 
ligent and capable person who was 
strongly critical of himself because of his 
lack of achievement. His drinking be- 
gan as a teenager and he observed that 
it helped him to overcome his timidity 
when with other people. By the age of 
29 he had had an episode of deiirium 
tremens during which he attempted sui- 
cide. When he came to the clinic, he 
had reached the point that he was un- 
able to control his drinking which caused 


, him to be incapable of working nearly a 


third of the time. In spite of his wife’s 
effort to supplement the family income, 
they were hard pressed to meet their 


At the clinic, this man cipated in 
group therapy sessions an: undere 
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went treatment with the drug antabuse. 
Although he showed some improvement 
under these treatments, he did not at- 
attain continuing sobriety until he was 
placed under individual psychiatric 
treatment. This treatment enabled him 
to gain a better understanding of him- 
self, enhancing his confidence in himself 
and enabling him to deal with his under- 
lying fears and anxieties without return- 
ing to the excessive use of alcohol. The 
clinic staff points with pride to the fact 
that this man has now remained com- 
pletely sober for the past 542 years. His 
homelife with his family is greatly im- 
proved and he is employing his leisure 
time in constructive activities. His wife 
is grateful to the clinic for their help and 
the patient is finding new happiness in 
his increased self-esteem and self-confi- 
dence. 

It should be readily apparent that in- 
creasing the number of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and social workers will per- 
mit the treatment activities to be ex- 
panded and will also permit more inten- 
sive efforts with those who come to. the 
clinic for help. It is doubtful that the 
clinic will accomplish much in the way 
of education and the promotion of tem- 
perance until at least one health edu- 
cator is placed on the staff. 

But these are only some of the imme- 
diate needs of the program. In addition, 
the inpatient hospital facilities for alco- 
holics must be expanded. The present 
practice of hospitalizing alcoholics for a 
brief 5-day-or-so drying-out period and 
then sending them out into the streets 
withoutany followup accomplishes very 
little in the way of rehabilitation. Ex- 
pansion of the clinic staff and facilities 
would make it possible to offer followup 
treatment to alcoholics after they have 
been discharged from the hospital. This 
should greatly improve the results ob- 
tained. 

Under present conditions, the clinic 
often must improvise arrangements for 
the care of alcoholics who are in need of 
hospital care, which is not available. 
More hospital beds for alcoholic patients 
are urgently needed to remedy this un- 
satisfactory situation. 

The establishment of a halfway house 
facility would also add greatly to the 
strength of the program. Such a facility 
would provide a situation for the con- 
tinued care of patients who are well 
enough to be out of the hospital, but still 
require some degree of formal super- 
vision. 

Let me emphasize again my belief 
that we have a grave responsibility to 
take some action to increase the re- 
sources for the treatment and rehabili- 
tation of alcoholics in this city. We 
must insure adequate clinical facilities 
for their diagnosis and treatment. 
When adequate facilities for the medical 


should be, concerned with this 
4 ee ee eemenete 
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cooperation of the medical profession as 
well as that of the law enforcement peo- 
ple and all social agencies concerned. 
Also, expansion of treatment facilities 
should go hand in hand with research. 
A treatment program incorporating all 
that we know will be the best place in 
which to learn what we do not know and 
what more we need to know. Research 
should follow such an activity and, in 
fact, be a part of it. 

In urging this action I am not speak- 
ing as “teetotaler” or a “blue nose” or 
“killjoy.” I am simply presenting for 
the attention of Congress and action by 
the District. Commissioners an inescapa- 
ble health problem demanding attention 
and constructive action. Here is a case 
where “one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” Senseless efforts to sweep it 
under the rug spell only disappointment 
and disaster. Let us begin to chip away 
at it straightforwardly and intelligently. 
We have appropriated this year upward 
of $221,584,000 for cancer, heart disease, 
mental illness, and a dozen other of 
mankind’s kilers. I am all for that but 
also I am for making at least a token 
effort to do something about a public 
health problem as baffling and wide- 
spread as any for which we have appro- 
priated so much. 


Future at Stake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting herewith an excellent editorial 
on the highway legislation, written by 
Mr. Verne McKinney of the Hillsboro 
Argus, of Hillsboro, Oreg.: 

FoTure AT STAKE 

Will 3 years of progress come to a halt? 
The Interstate Defense Highway System, 
which has pumped so much new lifeblood 
into the veins of Oregon's economy, will halt 
unless something is done about it. 

Now, the public is faced with superhigh- 
ways that end in plowed fields, with con- 
tinued use of present cramped and obsolete 
roads and with increased auto fatalities and 
property losses every year. 

Contracts totaling $138 million have been 
awarded to low bidders, most of whom are 
Oregon contractors. Furthermore, contracts 
totaling $38 million are ready to be let when 
money again becomes available. Oregon's 
economy has grown with the program and 
the State is prospering, driving is safer. This 
is the progress of the3 years. Now, because 
of the lack of positive legislative action, 
funds for new roads are not available. 

Can this be afforded? Unnecessary loss of 
life and property will increase. Manufac- 
turers, supplying roadbuilders and using the 
vital transportation arteries, will lose pro- 
duction. Contractors will be out of jobs, 
facing large equipment losses. A vast throng 
of skilled production workers will be idled. 
The rising economy will be blighted with 
everyone sharing in the loss. 

To help avoid this loss, you can write or 
wire now to your Congressman and Senators. 
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Urge them to reorganize and reestablish the 
sources of revenue-to keep the Interstate De- 
fense Highway System under construction 
at the present pace, 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has approved a 1-cent increase in the gaso- 
line tax, but this stil] must pass the Hoyse 
and Senate. An improved highway system, 
not only makes for safer driving, it also saves 
wear and tear on automobiles to make up 
for the extra gas tax. 


The Great White Fleet Proposal Gathers 
Public Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the sponsors of the Great White Fleet 
proposal, I am most gratified by the con- 
tinuing support which this imaginative 
idea has been given by my fellow South 
Dakotans. 

This proposal for utilizing our farm 
surpluses and medical and technical 
capacity in conjunction with a world- 
wide mercy fleet, composed of idle naval 
vessels, could dramatize with great ef- 
fectiveness the peaceful intentions of the 
American people. 

It is obvious that such a fleet sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions could 
not solve the enormous problems of pov~ 
erty, disease, and ignorance in the under- 
developed areas of the world. The 
White Fleet mission, however, would 
have a mighty impact upon world public 
opinion. It would go a long way in pro- 
viding greater foreign policy initiative 
for the United States. 

In an earlier speech on the House floor, 
I summarized some of the supporting 
statements which I have received from 
South Dakotans relative to this human- 
itarian project. Since that time, many 
others have written me. There follows 
brief excerpts from some of the letters 
my constituents have written on this 
matter: 

“I am sure the people of foreign countries, 
who are sick and hungry, will remember 
doctors, food and clothing much longer than 
the American dollar” (Henry Dertien, Jr., 
Platte, S. Dak.). 

“Very good indeed” (George Malone, Porcu- 
pine, S. Dak.). 

“We should do less muscle flexing and more 
heart stretching” (Dave Pearson, Brookings, 
8. Dak.). 

“Put the White Fleet into service” (Wil- 
liam Dafnis, Aberdeen, 8. Dak.) . 

“Pleased” (Joe Johnson, Sioux Falls, 8. 
Dak.). 

“Hope that you and your fellow Members 
of Congress may be instrumental in getting 
it started” (Clifford Grant, Redfield, S. Dak.). 

“Deserving of unanimous support” (Ralph 
Rogers, Sioux Falls, manager of Lakeside 
Dairy Co.). 

“It sounds good” (Marvin Norling, Jr., 
nig wonder ea” (Ruth Herds, lo 

“A won ea” (Ru ux 
Palis, S. Dak.). ¢ 

“Wonderful. It makes more sense than 
most foreign aid” (Clark and Marguerite 
Newman, Aberdeen, 8, Dak.). 
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“The best idea to come before the public 
in a long time” (Richard and Grayce John- 
sen, Redfield, S. Dak.). 

“We pray that it will indeed become an 
actual reality” (Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Keeler, 
Lead, S. Dak.). 

“A splendid and bold proposal for peace” 
(Mrs. Clarence Long, Mr. and Mrs. Arne Mat- 
teson, Mr. and Mrs. John Taylor, Terraville, 
S. Dak.). 

“Highly in favor of” (Clarence Biggs, Dead- 
wood, 8. Dak.). 

“We think it would be wonderful; we have 
been talking to every one about it” (Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Carlson, Pollock, S. Dak.). 

“I believe the quotation about ‘bread cast 
upon the waters’ would apply here and pre- 
sent 4 strong appeal to all peace-loving na-~- 
tions of¢«the world” (E. N. Tullar, Lennox, 
S. Dak.). 

“A wondeful idea” (J. A. Swan family, Fort 
Pierre; H. C. Tompers, New Underwood; John 
Mickel, White River). 

“Only way of reaching many of the hun- 
gry people” (Carl T. Wright, Rapid City). 

“It can capture the imagination of the 
world’s people” (Rev. Richard Moberly, Do- 
land). 

“The help would come from all the people 
of America” (I. T. Kolbu, Red Owl, 8. Dak.). 

“Highly in favor of” (Carrie and Albert 
Olsen, St. Lawrence). 

“An idea that we Americans should whole- 
heartedly and enthusiastically support” 
(Lloyd Hardy, Brookings, S. Dak.). 

“Our obligation to the underfed popula~ 
tions of the world” (Mrs. W. G. Frederick, 
Sioux Falls). 

“A good idea” (Milber Keller Chamberlain; 
Delmar Farming, Sioux Falls). 

“I am in thorough agreement with the 
idea” (T. A. Overby, Aberdeen). 

“The worthiest motives prompted the 
plan” (Cliff Cook, Sturgis). 

“It doesn’t make sense for us to be bur- 
dened with overproduction when part of the 
world is starving” (E. S. Heglin, Beresford). 

“Much more sensible to confront starving 
peoples with food, clothing, and medicine, 
than to go parading our outmoded war 
phernalia” (Rev. Reuben Tanquist, High- 
more). 

“Will do more good than furnishing them 
— to fight with” (Henry Briscoe, Gettys- 

jurg). 

“I agree with you 100 percent” (William 
Butzow, Aberdeen). 

“We favor the proposal” (Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerrit De Young, Sioux Falls). 

“Brotherly love and going the second mile 
will do more to further peace than hate and 
atomic war” (Mr. and Mrs. Tom Mani, Mil- 
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“A wonderful thing” (J. H. Cotton, Huron, 
8S. Dak.). 

“Hope you will use all efforts to put it into 
effect” (Marjorie Radabaugh, Fulton). 

“We should move this food to our starv- 
ing brethren” (Johnnie Miller, Flandreau). 

“A most noble cause to which any thinking 
citizen would subscribe” (Rudolph Brown, 
Parkston). 

“The finest thing your newsletters have 
ever contained” (W. E. Bishop, Sioux Falls). 

“A great demonstration of Christlike serv- 
ice” (Mrs, Rosa Sell, Springfield). 

“The idea has exceptional merit” (Thomas 
Roby, Watertown). 

“A great idea” (Arvid Anderson, Erwin). 

cnet plugging for this” (John W, Smith, 


“Would give proof of the qualities for 
which. this Nation was founded” (Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Symens, Claremont). 

“I hope that the project will find favor- 
able response” (Rev. Harvey Sander, Rapid 
City District Superintendent). 

“I am sure there are enough good men in 
Government to put it into action” (Mrs. 
Ann Rutan, Chamberlain). 

“Very effective pr Fasc acre communism” 
_ (Maude Linahan, Sioux Falls). 
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“The most important task of mankind is 
to build a world where peace can be main- 
tained with honor and dignity” (H. P. Chil- 
son, Webster, president, Elevator Store Co.). 

“The real challenge is to ‘do unto others 
as we would like to have done to us’ if we 
were in the same pitiable predicament” 
(Pastor E. W. Haygeman, Garretson). 

“I think this is a wonderful thought, to 
let people Know we are trying to help them 
instead of destroying them” (Mrs. O. P. Cor- 
coran, Miller). 

“An excellent proposal” 
Spearfish). 

“A wonderful step forward” (Guy Varns, 
Sioux Falls). 

“Could we have the wonderful motto ‘In 
God We Trust’ on these ships to show other 
peoples from whence we get our inspirations 
and strength?” (Mrs. J. J. Keegan, Aber- 
deen). 

“Terrific idea” (S. R. Polus, Sioux Falls). 

“T am very much in accord with feeding 
the hungry (Elmer Howell, Leola). 

“I made an announcement in this regard 
at our church services last Sunday and I 
want to express my own support of this bold 
and imaginative move” (Pastor Johan Thor- 
son, Aberdeen). 

“The best idea for peace yet. Boys in the 
service cotild get their later training man- 
ning the ships and passing out the help. 
This could give them compassion and world 
understanding that no army camp could do, 
besides giving them friends eround the 
world” (Mr. and Mrs. Decil; Cecil and Della 
Bartholow, Huron, S. Dak.). 


(Elmer Cwach, 





House Sustains Veto of Rivers-Harbors 
Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for item veto power by our Presi- 
dent was never more clearly demon- 
started than it was today in the vote on 
the public works appropriation bill. 

There is no doubt about the feelings 
of the watchdogs of governmental pro- 
cedures, our newspapers, which have 
performed such a worthwhile service 
throughout the Nation. 

May I call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an editorial which appeared 
recently in the Pontiac Press on the 
dire need for such changes to permit our 
President to delete objectionable items 
in appropriation bills. Its editor and 
publisher, Mr. John Fitzgerald and Mr. 
Harold Fitzgerald, have shown a great 
deal of courage and foresight in their 
news columns and editorial pages in 
keeping a large number of my constitu- 
ents informed of happenings which di- 
rectly affect their readers. There is no 
doubt of the effect of the House action 
today. ‘ It will either mean more taxes 
or less purchasing power for those who 
are footing the bills for us here in 
Washington. 


Following is the editorial: 
Hovs=z Susrarns Veto oF Rivers-Harsors 
Br. 


By a matter of one vote the House sus- 
tained President Eisenhower’s veto of the 
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public works “pork barrel” appropriation 
bill. The measure now goes to the Senate. 

This is the third time in 3 years that the 
President has refused Congress’ first try at 
slipping through a padded list of river and 
harbor projects with something for every- 
one. 

The vetoed bill would have appropriated 
$1.2 billion for Army Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. No doubt many of 
the projects are needed but Congress in- 
cluded funds for 67 unbudgeted new ones in 
32 States. Last January Mr. Eisenhower 
pointed out that many civil works already 
were in progress and that there was no need 
for more new starts. 

The 67 unbudgeted items would have cost 
$50 million the first year ($30 million more 
than the budget message had proposed) but 
would ultimately cost $800 million. This, 
the President warned, is a built-in future 
budget boost and an abandonment of fiscal 
responsibility. 

Unfortunately the President hasn’t any 
power of item veto. He cannot delete ob- 
jectionable parts of an appropriation bill. 
It’s all or nothing. Politicians don’t want 
him to have this power. It would interfere 
with the narrow interests of their con- 
stituents. 





Edmund P. Radwan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, we 
have been saddened by the passing of a 
former Member of this body who served 
here with great distinction and credit te 
himself, his State, and our Nation. I am 
speaking of Edmund P. Radwan of Buf- 
falo, N.Y., who entered the House of 
Representatives with the 82d Congress 
and served until illness caused him to 
retire last year. He was a sincere, ener- 
getic and devoted servant of his con- 
stituents and of the Nation. We regret 
exceedingly his untimely passing and 
extend our deepest sympathy to his wife 
and family. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp the following editorial which 
appeared in the Buffalo Evening News of 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959: 

EpMUND P. RaDWAN 


Till health last year compelled the retire- 
ment of Edmund P. Radwan after four terme 
in Congress. His death now at the age of 
47 writes a sad epilogue to a brilliant career 
cut short just as it was reaching its prime. 

Mr. Radwan had served in public posts at 
all three levels of government. Starting as 
village attorney in Sloan, he was elected to 
the State senate in 1945 while serving in the 
Army. After 5 years at Albany, he entered 
Congress in 1960. His ability as a votegetter 
increased apace with his years of service; 
though hospitalized throughout his final 
campaign in 1956, he was re-elected to the 
House by a plurality of more than 44,000, 

Voter confidence in the young Congress- 
man was not misplaced. For several years 
he served with distinction as a member of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. Later as 
@ member of the Foreign Affairs Comnit- 
tee, he proved one of the mainstays of sup- 
port for the Eisenhower foreign policy. 
With the two other Buffalo representatives 





.in the House—Representatives Pittion and 
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Mr.ter—he was a member of one of the best 
teams ever to speak for this area in Congress. 
Working in close harmony, they compiled a 
legislative record of unusual productivity 
and effectiveness. 

Mr. Radwan’s voting record showed a flair 
for independence throughout his legislative 
and congressional career. He was thorough- 
ly devoted to the. well-being of his.con- 
stituents and did not lose sight of their needs 
even while striving to serve the interests of 
the Nation as a whole. 

It is a loss to both the community and the 
Nation that a kinder fate did not spare him 
for the even more important years of con- 
gressional service that surely would have 
been ahead. 


Resolution by Polish National Relief 
Fund Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr.DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the delegates to the Eighth 
Annual Conference of the Polish Na- 
tional Relief Fund Committee, which was 
held in Detroit, Mich., on September 5, 
6, and 7, 1959: 

Whereas on September 1, 1939, Poland took 
upon herself the entire burden of armed 
opposition to the totalitarian forces in their 
march to world conquest; and 

Whereas the Polish Government estab- 
lished itself in exile after Poland had been 
overrun by the military might of Nazi Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia and dedicated the 
country’s remaining resources and its man- 
power to the defeat of the enemy; and 

Whereas Poland is the only member of the 
winning team to have lost in the war while 
Germany and Russia, whose attack upon 
Poland precipitated the bloodbath for the 
whole world, are destined to be the greatest 
beneficiaries; and 

Whereas Germany, the perpetrator of the 
greatest crime in history, ironically is reeog- 
nized as free and sovereign, except for the 
part known as East Germany, dominated by 
the Russians; while Poland, the first ally, is 
a Soviet satellite, not free, and ruled by a 
government subservient to the views and 
wishes of Moscow, backed by Russian troops 
on Polish soil; and 

Whereas the spontaneous outpouring of 
good will and the greeting which Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon received from the people of War- 
saw was proof positive that Poland’s spirit 
of freedom still lives on; and 

Whereas the invitation to Nikita Khru- 
shchev to visit the United States extended 
almost simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of a week of prayer for all nations op- 

and enslaved by Soviet Russia is 
incompatible with democratic principles of 
justice and could result in irreparable moral 
damage and lower the prestige of the United 
States; and 

Whereas Poland’s only free spokesman in 
the free world, the Polish Government-in- 
Exile, functioning on English soil, headed by 
President August Zaleski, the same govern- 
ment recognized by the whole world until 

6, 1945, has withstood the sinister chal- 
of the Communists for 20 years: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the 
eighth annual conference of the Polish Na- 
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tional Relief Fund Committee of the United 
States and Canada, being held at the Hilton 
Statler Hotel in Detroit, Mich., September 5, 
6, and 7, 1959, respectfully request His Ex- 
cellency, the President of the United States, 
and the Honorable, the Congress of the 
United States, to revise their attitude toward 
the Polish government in exile, a true symbol 
of all that we in this country, in our hearts, 
hold near and dear; and recognize that the 
Polish nation is being wronged when its only 
constitutional governmental body is denied 
@ voice and whose just postulates are not 
duly considered. 

Adopted and attested to by unanimous 
vote September.7, 1959: 

Resolutions committee: 

J. Bartosiewicz; K. Bonislawski; A. 
Buczek; S. Dybek; S. Kozlowski; B. 
Kwiatkowski; A. Lyczak; S. Lyczak; 8S. 
Lesniewicz; Dr. T. Rosol; M. Szyman- 
ski; N. Zbyszewski; Z. Nowicki, chair- 
man; Lucian Pruszyneki, convention 
chairman, 

Attested: 
MITCHELL 8S. JACHIMSKI, 
President, Michigan Division. 


Special Prayers for Peace as Mr. Khru- 
shchev Comes to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


; OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, here- 
tofore you and all of my other distin- 
guished colleagues in this great legisla- 
tive body have granted me unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks and I, 
therefore consider it a privilege to insert 
for the information—and I trust inspira- 
tion also—the text of what seems to me 
as a very appropriate editorial which 
appeared the other day in the Los An- 
geles Daily Examiner in which the dis- 
tinguished Father Francis Cardinal Mc- 
Intyre named in the editorial reminds 
us all that the President of the United 
States has designated October 7, 1959, 
as the National Day of Prayer. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm belief and 
conviction that the observance of such 
day in accordance with the language 
thereof suggested by the distinguished 
Catholic cardinal will be most appropri- 
ate and, no doubt, magnificently 
strengthening to the attitude and activi- 
ties of the American people who recog- 
nize the need of divine guidance and 
who pray accordingly. 

Following is the text of the editorial: 

SPECIAL PRAYERS FOR PEACE 

The action of James Francis Cardinal Mc- 
Intyre in ordering special prayers for peace 
by 287 Catholic pastors in this area for 10 
successive Sundays could prove the spark 
which will light a great universal prayer 
crusade. 

The prayers will petition for divine guid- 
ance for the Nation's leaders in their search 
for a just peace for the world. 

It is timed to span what may become one 
of the most important periods in the world’s 
history, covering the weeks of President 
Eisenhower's visit to western European 
countries and the coming visit to the United 
States of Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 
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The Cardinal notes that President Eisen- 
hower has designated October 7 as a national 
day of prayer, and he also says: 

“We all must recognize the need of divine 
guidance for those who labor in search for 
a just and permanent peace. * * *” 

We know the power of prayer. We can all 
join in prayer in this time of especial need 
for world peace. 


Oregon’s Umpqua Valley as Seen and 
Described by Gladys Workman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Oregon 
is proud of its new nationally known au- 
thor, Gladys Workman. The author of 
“Only When I Laugh” comes from the 
beautiful Umpqua Valley in my district. 
With her husband Norman and her 
nephew, also a Norman, Gladys has 
carved a fine niche in the valley. 

She is a hard-working Oregonian by 
adoption. She has put together some of 
the family experiences and related them 
in readable fashion in her book. Her 
descriptions of the valley, its people, its 
wildlife, and its never-ending glorious 
scenery will undoubtedly entice many 
people to Oregon. 

The Workmans would make the visi- 
tors want to stay forever. They and 
their neighbors are that kind of people. 

My wife and I have the privilege of 
knowing the Workmans personally. A 
good deal of their warmth, affection and 
humor shines from the pages of “Only 
When I Laugh.” 

Editor Lowell Anderson, of the Drain 
(Oreg.) Enterprise, a fine weekly news- 
paper published near .the home of the 
Workmans, has made this comment: 

She has a knack for not taking herself ser- 
jously—yet she takes life seriously. Her 
story, built out of what was not always a 
happy experience, is told in the warmly hilar- 
ious tradition of “The Egg and I.” It is the 
tale of how she got her neighbors to become 
her friends. 


If one is to pick a few samples of the 
writing to quote I would suggest bits like 
the following: 


Sometimes the rain comes in gusty squalls 
and the fists of the storm bang against your 
house and make the flames in the fireplace 
shudder. At such times, the electric wires 
are blown down or sag beneath the weight 
of fallen boughs, and the telephone usually 
loses its voice for hours or days. But this 
morning, there were no theatrics. Just the 
soft, tiny droplets, making the road a ribbon 
of black sateen, turning the great trunks of 
firs into porphyry columns, polishing the 
leaves of the willows and graying the moun- 
tains into watery invisibility. After an hour 
or so of this hypnotic rain, the eaves begin 
to drip and a thousand rivulets carve their 
way to the river. From the kitchen I 
watched the Umpqua, far below, running 
slowly under a steamy white blanket of mist. 


There is humor in “O When I 
Laugh” like: oe 
Susie was a city cat, used to central heat- 


ing, electricity, television, intimate candle- 
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lit dinners, and the bright chatter of cock- 
tail parties. In a word, Susie was neurotic. 
The wilds of the Umpqua scared her to 
death. 


Susie soon adjusted, though, as 
Gladys points out, thanks to the help of 
an Umpqua swain named “Sammy.” 

For instance, there was Sammy the cat. 
Sammy was a rake and a roamer with a wild 
eye and a devil-may-care tilt to his gray 
head. He belonged to a neighbor, but he 
appointed himself general superintendent of 
construction at our place and watched 
every move Claude and young Norman made. 
Sammy was also a great comfort, in his gruff 
way, to Susie and the other cats we brought 
from El Monte. 


There are fine descriptions of people: 

Blacky was the biggest man ever seen in 
the valley, stacking up near 6 feet 6 and 
weighing close to 300 pounds. He was fan- 
tastically strong. Blacky was a high climber 
and, with all his strength, was the gentlest 
fellow in the woods. He always took a dozen 
sandwiches into the forest for lunch, and 
sometimes a couple of pies, but he did not 
eat all that. He’d wander away from the 
rest of the crew and seek out birds and 
squirrels and he would eat with them. 
Gentle Blacky, like an oversize St. Francis, 
would sit on a log and open his lunchpail 
to the whole forest. Deer and skunks— 
and not any of your deordorized skunks, 
either—squirrels and jays, would settle 
down for the meal, picking daintily at the 
morsels Blacky offered. Even the humming 
birds ate out of Blacky'’s hands. 


Or— 

I’d look at Emma Hedden in her store, 
with her steel-colored hair wrapped around 
her head in a single braid, dabs of rouge 
on her cheeks, reading a letter for a man 
who couldn’t read for himself, or helping 
someone send off a letter to the mail-order 
house (and probably lending him _ the 
money), and it was hard to see her in the 
role of giant killer. Now I know Emma 
Hedden is one of the strongest women ever 
fabricated. I have no doubt that Emma 
Hedden could run General Motors if she 
put her mind to it, and it’s probably a good 
thing for the Ford Co. that she prefers 
to run her little store in Scottsburg.” 


Oor— 

If the Grange had no other reason for 
existing in the Umpqua—and there are 
thousands of good ones—its Christmas 
parties would justify it forever. The 
Christmas parties unify the valley, tying it 
together in the softest bonds of Christian 
charity and love. Then the hills and canyons 
empty, and lonely people, who may not see 
one another for months at a time, gather 
around -the old grandfather stove (amidst 
the mob hysteria of the children) to talk of 
old times and new wonders. The talk at 
Christmas parties is the gentle, rambling 
conversation of old friends gathered in 
warmth to smile and watch the children 
and think of children of other years. 


And Mrs. Workman writes crisply. A 
particular example of a sharp vignette— 
not particularly small or dainty, just ex- 
cellent—follows: 

In shared joys and sorrows, in all our 
moods, the party line tied us together. None 
of us will ever forget the black day when 
the line carried the omnious warning against 
a tragedy which could not be avoided. Pappy 
and I were standing outside talking to the 
driver of a logging truck when we heard the 
phone ringing sharply and incessantly. 
“Something’s wrong,” said the driver. “You 
can always tell when it sounds like that.” 
We ran inside and picked up the phone. At 
first there was a mixed babble of voices:— 
“He looks like he’s drunker than a lord.”—~ 


now?” 
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“Can’t anybody stop him?’’—‘“Where is he 
And then the chilling fact: ‘‘There’s 
a guy coming up from Reedsport driving one 
of those big gasoline tanker rigs all over the 
road. Unless he kills himself first, he’s 
going to kill someone else just as sure as 
you're born. Get the children away from 
the highway and stay away yourself.” The 
log truck driver with us hastily ran his truck 
into our field. Traffic through the valley, 
never heavy, slowed toa halt. The party line 
shouted bulletins: “He just barely got 
through Scottsburg,” someone _ reported. 
“One of the double wheels got in that ditch 
in front of Emma’s house. He was clear 
over on the wrong side of the road and it’s 
a wonder he didn’t turn over there and burn 
up the whole town.” The tanker roared past 
the Lewises, past Paul Applegate's place and 
avalanched through Green Acres, the new 
trailer and gas station settlement. Now we 
could hear the approaching rumble. There 
was nothing to do and nothing to say. We 
just watched silently as the wavering tanker 
thundered past our house and disappeared. 
We listened for a while, listened for a crash 
we all expected as the tanker slammed up 
the highway toward Elkton and Drain. “He’s 
just come by here going like a bat out of 
hell,” Sawyer’s Rapids reported. Then there 
was another period of waiting. Silence. 
Surely, we all thought, there has been time 
for him to clear the valley. When the phone 
rang, we jumped toour feet. It was Grandma 
Butler. “That tanker tangled with a car 
just before it got into Elkton,” she said. ‘All 
I know is two people are dead.” 


These are a few sample from the book. 
I hope it will be possible for the Members 
of this House to explore the whole book 
one of these days. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article about 
Gladys Workman which appeared in the 
May 9, 1959 issue of the Coos Bay, Oreg., 
World: 


GLapys WorKMAN To LAUNCH NEw Book 


The city of Scottsburg will be observing 
the centennial year Sunday, May 17, with an 
old-fashioned family picnic. Emma Hedden, 
whose parents pioneered the area and estab- 
lished its general merchandise store, is ask- 
ing everyone to join in the celebration. 
Scottsburg was founded in 1850 and was the 
second post office in the State. 

A principal feature of the day will be the 
launching of a book, “Only When I Laugh,” 
by Gladys Workman, a Scottsburg resident, 
who writes about her life and her neighbors 
in the Umpqua Valley. She will be in the 
Hedden store to autograph copies of the 


‘book and to visit with her many friends. 


Mrs. Workman’s most recent endeavor in 
the bay area was to spend an ‘evening at 
Mercy Home instructing the residents in 
ceramic art for which she is noted through- 
out the Nation. Many severely handicapped 
persons in California as well as Oregon have 
found a joyful hobby and gainful employ- 
jg through Gladys’ teaching “Ceramics for 

a 

She is an honorary member of the bay 
area Zonta Club. 

Her book deals with her roller coaster- 
paced experiences since leaving a thriving 
business in Los Angeles to make a new way 
of life in a shack in Oregon’s backwoods. 

Gladys made up her mind that the fresh 
air and peaceful life of the woods was what 
was needed to restore her husband's health. 
Ignoring such problems as where to live and 
how to earn a living, she packed up her hus- 
band. and nephew and left for Scottsburg, a 
remote spot in the Umpqua River Valley—a 
warm, fertile stretch of land tucked in the 
southwest corner of the State, less than 20 
miles from the Pacific Ocean. 

Gladys has appeared on Ralph Edward's 
“This Is Your Life” television program and 
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broke up the show when she couldn't stop 
laughing at her incredible string of mis- 
fortunes. 

With gumption on their side, plus an 
abounding humor that was to bounce them 
over the direct crises, the Workmans 
launched their new life in a construction 
shack Gladys found. Though the new home 
was minus doors, windows, electricity, water, 
and facilities, Gladys felt compensated by 
her surroundings. For a front lawn she had 
a river stocked with 20-pound leaping 
salmon; the air came straight from the ocean, 
the land was a deep rich green and all about 
them, dwarfing the one-room shack, was a 
forest of soaring Douglas-fir trees. 

At the age of 46, Gladys found herself 
confronted with such country triflings as 
floods, snakes in the kitchen, bears on the 
porch, a broken neck, cops and robbers, sleep- 
ing sickness, a runaway tractor, and a raging 
forest fire. 

But perhaps her biggest obstacle to adjust- 
ing to the new life was a collection of plain 
speaking, uninhibited neighbors. She 
thought them to be full of ornery cussed- 
ness; they were certain she was dangerously 
mad. 

Country folks didn’t take to a woman fall- 
ing asleep while fixing meals and nearly 
burning down the house, who didn't get out 
of bed until 10, who kissed the men and 
called them “darling.” Gladys’ first big ges- 
ture at being a good neighbor gave her an- 
other black mark when the town learned she 
had served her guests poisoned clams and a 
variety of physics. 

The local people believed their suspicions 
confirmed when Gladys’ husband revealed he 
had spent their life savings on 6 tons of 
daffodil bulbs. (Neither knew which end of 
the bulb to stick in the ground.) With the 
arrival of planting season, Gladys contracted 
sleeping sickness and couldn’t stay awake to 
help plant the 90,000 bulbs; word spread that 
she was too stuckup to help in the fields. 

Still losing every round in her passive war 
against the ways of the valley, Gladys turned 
from daffodils to ceramics, which she tried 
to teach the local ladies and thus win their 
friendship. 

There was a change for the better when 
her husband helped improve the valley daf- 
fodil industry. Neighbors invited them to 
join the grange, which was also the center 
of social activities. Encouraged, Gladys in- 
creased her winning ways. At this time, 
doctors started showing up at the Workman 
house about like milkmen at other homes. 

Gladys lost her voice, Gladys broke her 
neck, Gladys had: heart palpitations, Gladys 
nearly choked to death, but she never lost 
her laugh or her optimistic view.of the 
future. 

She has a knack for not taking herself 
seriousby—yet she takes life seriously. Her 
story, built out of what was not always a 
happy experience, is told in the warmly hilar- 
ious tradition of “The Egg and I.” It is the 
tale of how she got her neighbors to become 
her friends, why and how she stayed in the 
Umpqua, and why now, neither She nor the © 
valley will ever be the same. 





West Virginia Is Getting Shortchanged: 
Xill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
third time in as many days I wish to pro- 
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test the fact that the State of West 
Virginia has the scales weighted against 
it in an unfair way. 

I have previously pointed out that 
West Virginia, on a per capita basis, 
ranks 50th among the 50 States in em- 
ployment of Commerce Department per- 
sonnel. I have further explained how 
this actually can inhibit industrial ex- 
pansion, in a State which needs such 
growth badly, by denying valuable Fed- 
eral assistance and advice and by mak- 
ing helpful Federal officials inaccessible. 

The expression “the rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer’ is best remembered 
as a phrase characteristic of the cynical 
atmosphere that pervaded this Nation 
during the depths of depression. Yet, it 
would appear that this is the very policy 
that governs placement of Department 
of Commerce facilities. 

Previously I presented figures to show 
that West Virginia had but 37 employees 
of the Commerce Department in the en- 
tire State, and these included only em- 
ployees of the Weather Bureau and 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Coastal States and other strategic 
areas have natural advantages for cer- 
tain Commerce activities, but two inland 
States, Idaho and Colorado, have geo- 
graphical characteristics similar to West 
Virginia’s; yet one (Idaho) has 5 times 
as many Commerce employees, while the 
other (Colorado) has exactly 10 times 
as many. 

I am puzzled as to why Idaho needs 
42 Weather Bureau employees to serve 
588,637 population while West Virginia 
has only 10 to serve 2,005,553. Or why 
the Weather Bureau has 73 employees in 
Colorado, with 1,325,089 population. 

I also marvel that West Virginia can 
get along with only 27 employees in the 
Bureau of Public Roads, while 166 per- 
sons are employed at Boise, Idaho, and 
297 at Denver, Colo. 

I must admit that the figures I have 
presented on Tuesday are subject. to 
change. In fact, I have a graphic illus- 
tration of that—but it only serves to 
accentuate the Commerce Department’s 
discrimination against West Virginia. 

For example, my Monday figures list 
Indiana as having a total of only 504 
Commerce employees. But today, on 
Thursday, I received statistics from the 
Commerce Department itself indicating 
that a Census Bureau installation sud- 
denly has started to employ a whopping 
oy of 1,256 persons at Jeffersonville, 

nd. 

On further inquiry, I learned that this 
installation is handling the processing of 
data gathered in the 1958 Business, 
Manufacturing, and Mining Census on a 
national basis, supplanting the Wash- 
ington office to some extent in that field. 
I also found that this same office will be 
a central point for processing informa- 
tion gathered in the big 1960 population 
census, and will probably employ many 
times its present personnel figures again 
on a national basis. 

Rigen I ask a. ean does this 
rimination of the 

sake ins to locate such a facility in a 
where unemployment is relatively 


below the national average, and 
a which has the highest 
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level of unemployment in the entire 
Nation? 

I should like to submit statistics to 
show that the State which has been most 
meglected by the Department of De- 
fense—I have dwelt at length on this 
Department in previous statements—and 
the Department of Commerce, has the 
highest unemployment percentage in the 
country? 

Does there not seem to be a correla- 
tion here? Is there not some way in 
which West Virginia can be assured a 
fair break, so that the rich no longer get 
richer while the poor get poorer? 

The following State-by-State unem- 
ployment figures cover the number of 
insured unemployed. Leading statisti- 
cians estimate that the insured unem- 
ployed figure represents only about 60 
percent of the total unemployed, which 
would mean that West Virginia’s total 
unemployment remains, as it has for 
months, more than 13 percent of the 
total work force, or one out of every eight 
of our citizens. 


— a 


| Percentage 
which insured 
Total] insured | unemployed re- 
unemployed | lates to insured 
(except rail- jtotal work force 
road), week (based on aver- 
Aug 22, 1959 jage of 12-month 
| period ending 
December 1958) 


West Virginia 
Michigan. ............ 


20, 059 
58, 818 
21, 386 
9, 812 
8,919 
23, 081 


‘, 440 
4, 705 
24, 707 | 
23, 346 
179, 721 
25, 667 
29, 081 
8, 551 
23, 345 
11,175 
43, 427 
24, 531 
4, 736 
100, 760 
1, 891 
4, 155 
4, 046 


24, 076 
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average........... 1,294,068 | . 3.4 


Mr. Speaker, we see from the fore- 
that West Virginia ranks 

and a the first in the Natiom in 
percentage of unemployed, yet ranks 


in the nation in Department of 
Commerce employees within West Vir- 
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ginia. And not a single one of the pal- 
try 37 Commerce Department employees 
in the State is assigned to work on 
those phases of Commerce Department 
activities designed to reduce unemploy- 
ment through industrial development 
and services to business. 


Labor’s Contributions to America , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, many 
statements were made on Labor Day 
throughout the Nation, but I believe that 
few could equal the sentiments of the 
president of the Huntington (W. Va.) 
District Labor Council, Mr. Summers I. 
Dean. What makes Mr. Dean’s remarks 
so timely is the fact that he has taken 
a constructive position on the great con- 
tributions which organized labor has 
made to American society, culture, and 
economy. 

No truer words were spoken than when 
Mr. Dean says: “To weaken the labor 
movement is to weaken America itself.’’ 
He points out the numerous ways in 
which American labor has strengthened 
our whole country, and how the improve- 
ments in our standard of living have 
benefitted millions of people who were 
never members of a labor union. It is 
this type of unselfish service for the bet- 
terment of every group in the Nation 
which marks the labor union movement 
as a great and constructive force. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following statement by Summers I. 
Dean in the Recorp: 

LaBorR: PART OF AMERICA, GOOD FoR AMERICA 
(Statement by Mr. Summers I. Dean, presi- 
dent, Huntington (W. Va.) District Labor 

Council) 

On this 77th Labor Day we of the AFL-CIO 
take a serious look at ourselves and the pres- 
ent position of organized labor in the United 
States. 

We find that it has almost become a na- 
tional pasttime to attack organized Labor or 
at least demand stringent, punitive legisla- 
tion against it. 

This well organized vicious attack is a de- 
liberate attempt by big business and other 
vested interests to mislead many well mean- 
ing Americans, in order to nullify the gains 
won after many years of struggle and sacrifice 
by the American worker. 

The McOlellan hearings in Washington 
have shown that while some crooks and 
racketeers did exist in the ranks of labor, 
the vast majority of organized labor consists 
of, dedicated hard working people like you 
and your neighbor. 

The AFL-CIO acted promptly. It expelled 
racket infested unions, and then supported 
corrective legislation in the US. Congress. 
This is unique in modern history. No other 
social or economic group has ever supported 
legislation to regulate itself. 

Yet despite these efforts, selfish interests 
made use of the McClellan disclosurers and 
started a hysteria that led one Washington 


Congressman to state during the labor bill 
debate that this is a field day for dema- 


gogs. 
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We urge our fellow citizens today to re- 
flect for a moment and consider the vast 
contributions of organized labor. The 
shorter workweek, more leisure time, health 
and pension plans and safety programs are 
some of labors contributions to the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

The merchant should think of the con- 
sumer dollars spent in his store. ‘ 

If sweatshops and company stores still 
existed, workers could not afford all the 
things that make America the best dressed, 
best housed, and best fed Nation in the 
world. 

The pensioner is secure because organized 
labor fought for social security program in 
the thirties. The unemployed benefit from 
unemployment insurance a law advocated 
and backed by labor. 

The Federal minimum wage of'$1 may 
soon be raised because organized labor 
recognizes the need for greater spending 
power of the American worker, and there- 
fore petitioned the Congress for such an in- 
crease. 

The AFL-CIO participates in Huntington 
community affairs. Its members and leaders 
sit on the boards of the United Fund, the 
YMCA, the hospitals, and other groups. They 
not only donate money but hundreds of 
hours of their time for the welfare of the 
community. 

We are not a separate group. We are part 
of Huntington. We are part of America. 
To weaken the labor movement is to weaken 
America itself. 

We look proudly at our achievements. On 
this Labor Day we pledge ourselves again to 
the great job ahead; the improvement of 
the standard of life for all workers. We are 
convinced of the justice of this course. 

As Americans we put our trust in God 
and the great democratic ideals of our coun- 
try. On this day the Huntington District 
Labor Council AFL-CIO extends its greet- 
ings to all citizens of Huntington. 





Congressman Wolf Says United States 
Has Much Te Show Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- OF 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspapers have been full of various 
comments on Mr. Khrushchev’s pending 
visit to the United States. One of the 
most intelligent comments I have seen 
on this subject appeared in the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Courier for September 3. In a 
guest editorial in that paper, our vigor- 
young, and effective colleague, 
LeonarD Wo tr, discusses th 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 
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that can come from such an exchange of 
visits. 

It is, of course, unreasonable to expect too 
much from such an exchange of visits. For 
even powerful leaders such as Eisenhower 
and Khrushchev do not have it within their 

to turn back the tide of the cold war 
which has been raging for at least 12 years. 
The philosophic differences are great between 
the two nations. Much misunderstanding 
and mistrust on both sides have resulted in 
great ill feeling. Each country is committed 
to great armaments and military spending. 
These drawbacks cannot be expected to be 
overcome by two men who will visit each 
other’s country for, at most, 2 weeks. 

This does not mean that such visits are 
wrong or cannot accomplish any good end. 
Winston Churchill once pointed out that it 
is “better to jaw-jaw than to war-war.” 
And he is,right. The costs of war today are 
prohibitive, All rational men know this. 
The world would possibly be destroyed or at 
least civilization would be turned back to 
the darkest cave man days. 

_ Consequently, discussion and negotiation 
are welcomed so that the chances of fighting 
an atomic war are lessened. 

Many people in the United States will not 
take kindly to the coming of Khrushchev. 
This is quite understandable. The record 
of Khrushchev is, to say the least, not spot- 
less. He has on his hands the blood bath 
of Hungary and the cruel and unexplainable 
murder of two heroes of Hungarian free- 
dom, Pal Maleter and Imre Nagy. This is 
not something that can be forgotten and 
should not be forgotten. The Russian ad- 
vance in science by putting sputnik in the 
air does not wipe out the cruelty of the 
Soviets in H 

We should not forget the threats of Khru- 
shchev and his saber-rattling, nor his reck- 
less playing with destruction over the ques- 
tion of Berlin. 

On the other hand, the President of the 
United States has invited Khrushchev in 
an effort to lessen tensions in the world and 
the Russian leaders at least seem more 
amenable to reason and negotiation. And 
the Vice President has shown us that the 
Soviet pedple themselves want peace and 
are very friendly to the United States. Thus, 
it is the duty of the American people to do 
all in their power to impress on the Soviet 
leader two ideas: That the American people 
want peace, and that the American people 
love freedom and are willing to fight for it 
and have the capability of fighting for it. 

We must not.try to cover up the short- 
comings that we have. But we can show 
great and hitherto unparallcled progress in 
such areas as human relations in which 
people of different backgrounds live to- 
gether in harmony. We can show Khru- 
shchey our great economic wealth in which, 
because of our free enterprise system gov- 
erned by. societal responsibility, the people 
have reached economic heights that are un- 
paralleled in the history of man. We can 
show Khrushchev our great strides in cul- 
ture in which our artists are free to paint 
and write what they please without fear of 
Government interference as was the case, for 
example, with the great Russian writer, 
Boris Pasternak 


I do not fear a visit from Khrushchev. 
We have a great civilization. Certainly the 
greatest since the Athenian civilization 
over 2,400 years ago. We have much to be 
proud of. And we must rid Khrushchev of 
his appalling conceptions of American life 
and the great’ misrepresentations of our 
policies which the Soviet Government —_ 


American people surely do not want. 
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Our Lady of Czestochowa Parish Cele- 
brates 50th Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr.CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
the 30th of August I had the great priv- 
ilege of being present as a speaker at 
the Golden Jubilee Banquet of Our Lady 
of Czestochowa Church in Turners Fails, 
Mass 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the text of my remarks 
in the REcorpD: 

I want you to know how greatly honored 
I am to have been asked to participate with 
you in the 50th anniversary of Our Lady 
of Czestochowa. How proud all of you 
must be to see how wonderfully this parish 
has flourished, and the fine group of men 
and women who today callit theirown. For 
half a century now, your church has served 
the people of this wonderful community as 
a house of worship and a spiritual home. 
In times of trouble and sorrow it has been 
a source of strength and a beacon of hope; 
in times of happiness it has been the center 
of rejoicing for family and friends; and 
throughout each year, it has added under- 
standing to life and provided a guideline 
for true Catholic living. 

As you know, I come from another heritage 
than yours. My family came from Italy and 
your families from Poland, But in many 
ways, I feel a real brotherhood with each 
and every one of you. My parents, like 
yours, came to America and lived in great 
hardship during their first years in a new 
country. Both my parents and yours learned 
what a wonderful blessing it is to enjoy the 
fruits of American liberty. Both my parents 
and yours brought with them a fervent re- 
ligious tradition which enabled them to 
go through the hardest years and finally 
vanquish the difficulties in their paths. 

Let me say to you today that the 50 years 
of service and growth of this church are a 
tribute to the religious devotion of you, 
its members and clergy, and to the deep 
faith of the Polish people and Americans 
of Polish descent. Wherever the Polish peo- 
ple have settled in America they have 
brought their great.faith with them, build- 
ing new churches with priests of Polish 
descent and following their time-honored 
customs. This deep-rooted religious faith 
and conscientious fulfillment of religious ob- 
ligations, together with your love of family 
and willingness to work long and hard, are 
the chief among the reasons that you have 
become such a vital and beloved part of 
America. 

It is the same deep faith demonstrated by 
the 50th anniversary of this church which 
has sustained the Polish people in the old 
country through the many wars and parti- 
tions to which their land has fallen victim. 
For many centuries there have been many 
invasions, occupations and partitions, but no 
matter how determined the aggressors, they 
have not been able to suppress the freedom- 
loving spirit of the people of Poland. Never 
has this been more vividly illustrated than 
in the Poland of today, and never has re- 
ligion played a more important role in the 
defense of Polish freedom than it does now. 

Today Poland suffers under perhaps the 
cruelest tyranny of the many which have 
afflicted her over the centuries. But the Com- 
munist government imposed upon the Polish 
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nation by Russia has had a difficult job in 
stamping out the liberties of the Polish 
people. In many other parts of the Com- 
munist world, all freedom of speech, all free- 
dom of religion have been stamped out. But 
not in Poland. The Polish love of freedom, 
strengthened by religious convictions and 
guided by the clergy, is simply too strong 
to deal with so quickly and easily. 

A few weeks ago we saw a wonderful dem- 
onstration of the true will and feeling of the 
Polish people. Admiral Rickover, who was 
along on the trip made by Vice President 
Nrxon, told our committee in Congress that 
the people of Warsaw lined the streets, tears 
in their eyes, to welcome the American 
party. The welcome given Khrushchey a few 
weeks before was meager in comparison. 
.The Nixon visit gave the people of Poland 
an opportunity to demonstrate once more 
their great and unquenchable love of free- 
dom. 

The people of Poland are in a difficult 
position today. To the east stands Soviet 
Russia, with the mightiest land army in the 
world, ready to crush the Polish nation 
once more if a dangerous rebellion begins, 
To the west is the Soviet puppet regime in 
East Germany, where almost 400,000 Soviet 
troops are stationed. The people of Poland 
must steer a careful course, or Russian 
tanks will once more rumble through their 
streets and they will suffer the cruel fate 
of the people of Hungary. 

One of the most important factors aiding 
the Polish people to maintain their spirit 
and resist communism is the church. In 
their worship the Polish people continually 
assert their support of a cause greater and 
finer than that of the Communist empire. 

A key figure in this great struggle is Car- 
dinal Wyszynski. He symbolizes the im- 
portant role of the church in the fight to 
keep liberty alive. A priest since 1924, Car- 
dinal Wyszynski’s first work was among the 
labor unions. I am sure that his close asso- 
ciation with the working people and eco- 
nomic problems gave him special insight 
which would later help him to see through 
the Communist myth and fight it effectively. 

In 1948, at the very time that Commu- 
nists were making intense efforts to remake 
Poland in the image of the Soviet Union, 
this man became Archbishop and Primate of 
Poland, and 4 years later, he received the red 
hat. No sooner had he become Primate, 
however, than the Communist government 
in Poland moved to take all economic and 
political rights away from the church, seiz- 
ing much of its property and creating no end 
of hardships for the church. For years the 
Cardinal fought against these violations of 
the rights of the churclr. The government 
never lived up to its agreements. Instead, 
Catholic papers were closed down. Priests 
were arrested. The church’s great charitable 
organization was taken over. And the Com- 
munists even tried to set up an organiza- 
tion Known as PAX, a practical competitor 
to the church, trying to divert the faithful 
from the fold. 

This train of events culminated in Sep- 
tember 1953 when the state secret police ap- 
peared in the courtyard of the Cardinal's 
residence, and for the next 3 years held him 
virtually as a prisoner. 

But the Communists miscalculated. They 


did not understand the real spirit of the’ 


Polish people. Unrest began to mount 
throughout the land. It was clear that the 
old regime was fighting a losing battle to 
Keep control of the people. In the famous 
month of October 1956, Gomulka returned 
to power anc Cardinal Wyszynski was re- 
leased. The Communists realized that in 
to prevent a great uprising they must 
liberties, particularly to the church. 
one can say that the people of Poland 
enjoying full and real liberties today. 
they are enjoying a few more liberties 
the people of most of the other satel- 
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lite nations. The reason is that they have 
frightened the Communist powers that be 
into letting them have those liberties and 
religious freedom. 

Cardinal Wyszynski is not deceived about 
the basic struggle between catholicism and 
communism. He has said that because com~- 
munism, like an evil cancer, is dangerous to 
all parts of man’s life, it must be combated 
by the united efforts of the whole society. 
He believes, that someday there must be @ 
decision between Christianity and commu- 
nism, and that the whole Polish nation and 
the whole world must prepare for that final 
decision. 

Nevertheless, this brave cardinal also 
wishes to keep Russia from using turmoil in 
Poland as an excuse for intervention. He 
wishes to keep the church alive. In this 
difficult task I know he has the prayers of 
peoples of all religions throughout the free 
world, and especially of those, like your- 
selves, who have Polish ancestry and love 
the land of Poland so much. 

As for the Communist leaders in Poland, 
they realize that the teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church contradict all that they claim, 
and that Cardinal Wyszynski is their mortal 
enemy, In the past year they have made 
repeated efforts to suppress the church, but 
with limited. success. In fact, there is much 
evidence that the Communists are fighting 
@ losing battle, especially in the town of 
Czestochova for which this church is 
named. 

For more than 300 years a picture of the 
blessed virgin, believed to have been painted 
by St. Luke, has hung in the monastery of 
Jasna Gora at Czestochowa. As you know, 
this is the holiest shrine of Polish catholi- 
cism. Every year in August there is a great 
pilgrimage to this monastery to celebrate 
the assumption of the virgin. These pil- 
grimages have continued throughout the 
Communist reign. The city of Chestochowa 
has become a symbol of the great and last- 
ing influence of the church in Poland and 
a@ great spiritual center. 

Last year, just before the time of the an- 
nual pilgrimage, the sanctuary of Yasna 
Gora was searches by police for the first 
time in its history, supposedly to halt the 
printing of what were called illegal publi- 
cations in the Pauline Brothers Monastery. 
Following the Yasna Gora raid the smolder- 
ing conflict between church and state flaired 
into the open. The government barred 
nuns, monks and priests who belonged to 
religious orders from teaching religion in 
the schools. 

Nevertheless, the pilgrimage took place as 
always. On August 15, from every part of 
Poland, pilgrims journeyed to Chestochowa 
on foot, on bicycles, by bus and by train. 
This, my friends, is the deep and lasting 
type of devotion which the Communists 
cannot suppress as long as the Polish people 
have life and strength to express their deep 
will, 

It is the same type of deep and lasting 
faith which has made this parish here in 
America so successful during its first half 
century. I am confident that this same 
abiding religious faith will be a source of 
rebirth for the Polish people even in times 
of deepest despair. It will continue to bind 
the faithful in Poland with the faithful here 
in America and other nations, in eternal 
dedication to common ideals and the great 
common belief. It will be the inspiration 
for wisdom and courage until the shackles 
of Communist tyranny are thrown off—not 
only in Poland, but wherever they may exist 
in our world, 

Once more, my friends, my warmest con- 
gratulations to you on this great anniver- 


September 10 
The Passport Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 8 I answered “no” when my name 
was called on the passport bill. Eight- 
een Members voted with me in opposi- 
tion to this measure, and 37]. Members 
voted for it. My “no” was a protest 
against bureaucratic tyranny, and I am 
submitting the following editorial from 
the Indianapolis Star to demonstrate to 
the Members of this Congress and to the 
Nation what tough, Midwestern thinking 
is on this subject: 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, July 5, 
1959} 


Don’t Fence Me IN 


The power of the Government to say to 
what parts of the world Americans may be 
permitted to travel has been upheld by the 
Federal Court of Appeals for the District, of 
Columbia. The court found that the right 
to travel is protected by the Constitution, 
being a part of the right of liberty. But it 
concluded that it is legitimate for the De- 
partment of State to limit this right, as an 
extension of the President’s power to con- 
duct foreign relations. Travel of an Amer- 
ican in a foreign country may, the court 
decided, so affect foreign relations as to be 
part of them. cit 

This is a case involving a general ban on 
travel in the Communist portions of China, 
Korea, and Vietnam, and in Hungary. It is 
different from the question whether a pass- 
port can be denied to an individual on 
grounds of personality, which has been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court in favor of the 
individual citjzen’s right to travel without 
discrimination. There is no question here of 
saying which persons may travel. It is a 
question of saying where any American may 
travel. 

There is little likelihood that this ruling 
would be upset by the Supreme Court, except 
on the exceedingly slim chance that it might 
disagree about an individual’s travel being 
a part of foreign relations. In the contro- 
versial treaty cases of past years the Supreme 
Court has bluntly stated its unwillingness 
to apply the test of constitutionality to any- 
thing which is done in the name of foreign 
relations. While not so clearly stated, the 
same reluctance can be found in this ruling 
On travel. 

Great danger of abuse lies in the logic 
by which a private citizen's travel to a for- 
eign country is made an instrument of the 
Nation’s foreign relations. By applying this 
rule a State Department which was so mind- 
ed could decide that travel by Americans 
anywhere outside the country would disturb 
foreign relations, .Thus Americans could 
be effectively fenced within the national 
borders. Of course such a possibility seems 
inconceivable now, but the power to do 
exactly that has been confirmed by this 
court decision. 

Americans almost universally proclaim it 
to be an evil thing that the Communist na- 
tions pen their citizens within their own 
national borders. Would it not be equally 
evil for the United States to do it? If the 
act would be evil, then the power to do it 
is also evil. 

line of logic also offers the point on 
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partment said that “the official approval” 
of the. presence of American citizens in the 
barred areas—that is, their presence there 
with a passport—would impede the execu- 
tion of foreign policy. 

It is exactly this point—the claim that 
possession of a passport indicates official ap- 
proval of the citizen’s travel—which should 
be eliminated, The right to travel is a part 
of liberty and is protected by the Constitu- 
tion. Therefore the citizen’s travel does not 
require any official approval. - The use of 
the passport as a device for implying such 
approval merely opers the door to the with- 
holding of that approval. 

A passport should be identification and 
nothing more. Its issuance should imply 
nothing except the establishment of the 
citizenship of the owner and documentation 
by photograph, fingerprints, and physical de- 
scription. This passport, denoting nothing 
but identification, should then be available 
at any time to any citizen upon satisfaction 
of the identification requirements, and with- 
out question as to where the. citizen may 
plan to travel. 

The State Department should, of course, 
continue to designate areas which, in its 
judgment, should be avoided by American 
travelers. But these designations should be 
advisory, not binding. The designation 
should merely mean that protection’of the 
American flag is not offered in those areas. 
The citizen should be free to go to such 
areas at his own risk, if he chooses. At the 
same time, the protection of the flag in 
areas of normal travel should be made more 
meaningful. It has become rather empty 
in recent years. 

The right to move about is an essential 
element of individual liberty. It has been 
seriously curtailed by a government which, 
as in other matters, has become far too 
preoccupied with shielding the individual 
against the possibility of making mistakes 
and exposing himself to hardship or harm. 
A new generation of Americans, reared in 
this spoon-fed atmosphere, is in danger of 
losing the spunk on which freedom must 
feed. Let’s give every American room to 


move, 
$$ TT 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for, single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 8 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional . No-sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGrEssIonaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


tors, 
who have changed their residences will 
give information thereof to the Governmen 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 


correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘Trrtz 44, Secrion 181. ConcressrionaL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the Conares- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unn 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the ConcGrEessionaL 
REcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, ©. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGEAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGREssIoNAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee.on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 71,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 


-unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 


strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
‘quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp foriday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrcorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
. . 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNnGREsSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appenclix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConGREssIONAL Rrecorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reportérs of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNokgsstonaL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters-—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 



















































































































Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses overrode President’s veto of public works appropriation bill. 
Senate passed 62 measures on calendar call, and passed numerous other bills, 


clearing several for White House. 


House passed housing bill. 


Conferees reached agreement on agricultural trade development extension. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 17341-17365 
Bills Introduced: 8 bills and 3 resolutions were intro- 


duced, as follows: S. 2673-2680; S.J. Res. 140-141; and 
S. Res. 190. Pages 17343-17344 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 2230, to amend the National Cultural Center Act 
with regard to disposition of certain donated funds 
(S. Rept. 991); 

H.R. 8035, designating Dyberry Dam and Reservoir, 
Lackawaxen River Basin, Pa., as the Gen. Edgar Jadwin 
Dam and Reservoir (S. Rept. 992); 

H.R. 616, designating the dam across the Lampasas 
River, Tex., as Stillhouse Hollow Dam (S. Rept. 993) ; 

H.J. Res. 80, providing for the erection of a memorial 
tablet at Garden Key, Fla., in honor of Dr. Samuel 
Alexander Mudd (S. Rept. 994) ; 

S. 743, to amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act in 
order to remove the exemption with respect to certain 
mines employing no more than 14 individuals, with 
amendment (S. Rept. 995) ; 

S.J. Res. 103, authorizing the National Geographic 
Society to erect in the State of Virginia a memorial to 
Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd (S. Rept. 996) ; 

S. 2673, to provide for appointment of additional cir- 
cuit and district judges, with amendments (S. Rept. 


997) ; 


H.R. 2982, to fix the official station of retired judges 


assigned to active duty (S. Rept. 998); 

H.J. Res. 310, to authorize designation of period from 
October 17-24, 1959, as National Olympic Week (S. 
Rept. 999) ; 

HJ. Res. 317, to change the designation of Child 
Health Day from May 1 to first Monday in October of 
each year (S. Rept. 1000) ; 

ELR. 6809, 2068, 7640, 7935, and S. 609, private bills 
(S. Repts. 1001-1005) ; 
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S. Res. 183, authorizing printing of additional copies 
of part 3 of the Second Interim Report of the Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agent Field (no written report) ; 

S. Res. 184, to print additional copies of part 4 of the 
Second Interim Report of the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Management Field 
(no wrigten report) ; 

S. Res. 186, to print as a Senate document the study 
entitled “Tensions in Communist China” (no. written 
report) ; 

H. Con. Res. 405, to print additional copies of hearings 
entitled “Hospital, Nursing Home, and Surgical Bene- 
fits for OASI Beneficiaries” (no written report) ; 

S. Res. 190, authorizing the printing, as a Senate docu- 
ment, of the proceedings of the 39th biennial meeting 
of the convention of the American Institute of the Deaf 
(no written report) ; 

S. Res. 173, commending the National Jaycee Commu- 
nity Development Program (no written report); and 

H. Con. Res. 404, to print additional copies of “Com- 
pendium of Papers Submitted on Revision of Federal 


‘Income Tax Laws” (no written report). 


Pages 17342-17343 


Bills Referred: Two House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. " Page 17387 


President’s Communication: Communication from 
President was received transmitting proposed supple- 
mental appropriations to pay claims for damages and a 
judgment rendered against the U.S. in amount of 
$323, 629, together with indefinite interest—referred to 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
as S. Doc. 56. Page 17342 


Call of Calendar: On call of calendar, 62 measures, of 
which 35 were private, were passed as follows: 
Without amendment and cleared for President: 
D.C. life insurance: H.R. 7145, relating to the regu- 
lation of the business of life insurance in the D.C.; 
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Arms of Friendship, Inc., a Constructive 
New Force for Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement, 
prepared by me, relating to the reduc- 
tion of tensions between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCOTT 


The subject uppermost in everyone’s mind 
these days concerns the reduction of ten- 
sions between the United States and the So- 
viet Union. It is with this highly com- 
mendable objective in mind that our State 
Department arranged for our American ex- 
hibit in Moscow and for Soviet citizens to 
visit our country under the cultural exchange 
agreements. It is the reason for President 
Eisenhower's visits to Germany, England and 
France, and for the exchange of visits with 
Mr. Khrushchev. I approve and applaud 
these efforts and all of us hopefully look for 
a more favorable trend of events so we may 
no longer live under the threat of war. 

It is true that a possible nuclear war 
would bring frightful disaster and losses to 
both the United States and the U.S.S.R. It is 
true that international communism is com- 
mitted to ultimate world domination and 
that the leaders of this cult are acknowl- 
edged atheists, uninhibited by moral codes. 
Let us also remember that through politics, 
propaganda,.and a Machiavellian version of 
public relations, 800 million of the world’s 
population and one-fourth of the earth’s sur- 
face has. vanished behind the curtain of 
Communist domination in the past 40 years. 
We cannot afford to disregard lightly the 
threat posed by that aggregation of men, 


money, and technique. All of our people—~ 


on the farms, in the cities, and in industries 
need to remember “that the Soviet dangers 
have not ended merely because the Iron Cur- 
tain has been lifted just a little bit. 

We seek new solutions to the existing im- 
passe with the Soviet Union, to find, if pos- 
sible, a fresh and sound approach which can 


, change the pattern of our diplomatic stale- 


mate and which can be a constructive new 
force for peace, I have been informed of 
such a program, based on years of study 
and already justified by its first fruits. I 
am especially happy that it is not a Govern- 
ment plan but one and carried 
out by private individuals. Such a plan has 
many advantages, since it can act directly, 
rapidly, avoids long agave, can be positive, 
flexible, and handled in a personal manner 
by a small group. : 

I refer to the organization named Arms 
of Priendship, Inc., of , which 
was organized by friends of mine after de- 
tailed and exacting research at Temple 
University under that dist: edu- 
cator and president of that institution, Dr. 


oe 
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Robert L. Johnson. A few of the other out- 
standing Pennsylvanians who have helped 
in the creation of this organization are Mr. 
George D. Widener, Mr. Henning W. Prentis, 
Jr., Mr. Walter D. Fuller, Mr. John A. Die- 
mand, Mr. William T. Carter, Jr., Mr. C. Mah- 
lon Kline, Mr. Edgar Scott, as well as city 
Officials. The organization grew out of con- 
cern over US. activities in the cold war. 
The basic question researched was whether 
or not private citizens could, through intel- 
ligently planned programs, help reduce ex- 
isting tensions with the Soviet Union. This 
was before President Eisenhower initiated 
his people-to-people program which has been 
so well received, but the conclusions reached 
are in accord with the President’s ideas. 

The research explored in great detail the 
conduct of American-Soviet relations. The 
seminars and discussions held. and the testi- 
mony and evidence gathered gave a clear 
picture of the problems confronting our peo- 
ple. Synoptically stated, the conclusions 
were that a real need exists for private in- 
dividuals actively to seek out personal con- 
tacts and establish friendship with indi- 
vidual Russians. This was concluded to be a 
practical down-to-earth method of helping 
reestablish the trust and understanding that 
appears to have been lost between Amer- 
icans and Russians. This type of effort was 
concluded to follow a positive and construc- 
tive path to lasting peace. The frightening 
alternative to such efforts is, ultimately, war. 

The research brought out many facts to 
which few of our people have given much 
thought. The Russian people suffered much 
from the disasters of war. Hence, they desire 
peace just as we do. They are motivated by 
the same aspirations as we are. The same 
fears, hopes, and longings influence their 
lives. Their family ties are close. Like all 
people in all lands, the Russian parent wants 
his children to enjoy a happy and successful 
life. The Russian people are patriotic. 
They love Mother Russia and they have 
legitimate reasons to be proud of their land, 
their culture, and their science. They would 
like peace in their time, and they look to the 
future for continued improvement in their 
living standards. 

The considerations on which Arms of 
Friendship was founded are obviously true. 
Some of the existing differences with the 
US.S.R. haye undoubtedly resulted from 
the distances that separate us and lack of 
information of each other. How could this 
problem in understanding be solved? Was 
it possible that, at this date in history, new 
conditions exist which could change the past 
pattern of diplomatic debacles? Was it pos- 
sible that the time is approaching when 
diplomats who fail to achieve their ends by 
logic or before a court of world opinion, 
such as the United Nations, may no longer 
be able to use as the final act of diplomacy 
the threat of force? That marching men, 

cannon, and atomic. weapons may 
one day no longer be available to the whim 
of despotic and uncontrolled leaders? The 
research conducted by Arms of Friendship 
concluded that that day is coming swiftly, 
and that real peace can be brought closer 
and ultimately realized by creating better 
understanding, closer ties, man-to-man con~ 
tact, respect, trust and friendships between 
Americans and Russians, particularly ex- 
servicemen, combat veterans, reserves, re- 
tired, and other such military men of the 
United States of America and the US.S.R. 
It maintains that the similar experiences 



















































































and knowledge of war of such men and 
women make possible a mutual understand- 
ing and desire for peace which transcends 
differences in language, nationality and ways 
of life. 

Unless ingredients of conflict are replaced 
by feelings of understanding, trust, and 
friendship between Americans and Russians, 
war is almost certainly the ultimate out- 
come. And just as the winning of war re- 
quires the coordinated effort of most of the 
people of the Nation, the preservation of 
peace is concluded to be a responsibility of 
the people. 

Now these conclusions reached by the 
studies conducted at Temple University are 
certainly challenging. After all, it is not 
wealth or wheat, steel, oil, or our vast facili- 
ties of transportation and communications 
that is the most important product of any 
country. It is the people, and if they get 
to know each other it seems to me that the 
problems that lead to war might be resolved. 

The basic theme and concepts of Arms of 
Friendship are in accord with the views of 
the late Honorable John Foster Dulles. 
Speaking in behalf of people-to-people ef- 
forts of this nature he made the following 
significant statements: “The individual 
should be the basic source of the move- 
ments, the efforts, the trends that take place 
in the world. We all know how problems 
become readily soluble if you are operating 
in a favorable climate and favorable atmos- 
phere. You (our people) have got the job 
of making it clear throughout the world 
that freedom is the preferable form of so- 
ciety. And if you by your works make that 
clear, then the problems that come up day by 
day will be soluble by your government. If 
you can’t make that clear, then they will 
become insoluble and all the things we 
have stood for since our Nation was founded 
will go down.” And while speaking of the 
need to liberate the forces of freedom 
through individual effort, he emphasized 
that “the process must be made one of evolu- 
tion and not one of violent revolution.” 


In evaluating the worth of efforts of this 
nature we should remember that the people 
of the Soviet Union are created by the same 
God that we worship. They have the same 
capacity for recognizing right and wrong 
that we do, and possess the same instincts 
and aspirations. Unfortunately, they have 
been cut off from the rest of the world for 
some 40 years. They have been denied free 
knowledge of other countries, and the re- 
sulting ignorance could lead to disaster. 
There is an obvious need for us to convey 
to the people of Russia the truth about 
our country, our people, and our objectives 
as we seriously seek to eliminate the dangers 
of war. 

Arms of Priendship is facing the problem 
realistically. Its positive efforts include a 
travelers’ program, letter-writing contacts, 
@ plan for the exchange of meaningful gifts 
and a program for the dissemination of 
useful information concerning the rehabili- 
tation of disabled veterans. It has initiateci 
forceful and effective people-to-people con- 
tacts between veterans of the United States 
and veterans of the Soviet Union. The lim~ 
itation to veterans has been made in order 
that the activities being undertaken may 
be most effective and yet be kept within 
manageable proportions. After all, the vet- 
erans of both nations had similar war ex-~ 
periences, readjusted to civil life at the end 
of the conflict, and are now coming to posi-~- 
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tions of increased responsibility in the eco- 
nomic, scientific and civic areas of both 
countries. 

Arms of Friendship recently sent two 
groups of veterans to Russia to explore the 
practicality of their efforts. The travelers 
included a senior retired general and an 
admiral, two past commanders of the 
American Legion, the national commander of 
the Jewish War Veterans, the national com- 
mander of the AMVETS, the past commander 
of the Disabled American Veterans, and a 
past commander of the Catholic War Vet- 
erans. These men represented without port- 


them to move about without dependence on 
Intourist guides, and in this fashion they 
were able to sample public opinion, They 
brought back convincing testimony of the 
need for concentrated effort to reach the 
average Russian with the truth. The fol- 
lowing extract from Mr. Lewis K. Gough's 
report concerning his trip—forwarded from 
Europe—is synoptic of the views of all who 
made the trip: “I was amazed that the peo- 
ple have retained as much friendliness and 
receptiveness toward us as they have, .in 
view of the propaganda techniques to which 
they are subjected. Their strong basic 
friendly feelings give me higher hopes for 
peace than before I went to Russia. Russia 
is not black or white and those who em- 
phasize either the very good or the very 
bad, do us a disservice. Talking to them 
may prevent fighting them in a war in which 
there could be no winner, and they must 
understand the alternative as we do, and 
the world at large.” 

The evidence seems clear that. there is a 
job to do and that the programs of Arms 
of FPriendship are practical. The average 
Russian has heard only Soviet propaganda 
that the USS.R. wants peace and that 
the United States is for war. They need to 
know how we live and that we would like 
to see them enjoy the same surplus of con- 
sumer goods that is available here. They 
need to learn the facts about other coun- 
tries they are denied knowing by restrictions 
on radio programs and news media from the 
outside world. The groups of veterans that 
I mentioned brought back many examples 
of the insatiable appetite for honest factual 
information. In one city an intelligent, 
highly trained, Russian master carpenter 
asked Mr. William Gill, pest national com- 
mander of the Catholic War Veterans, if it 
was true that American carpenters could 
earn enough money to own their own auto- 
mobile. Such ignorance is both pathetic 
and dangerous. The only way to fill this 
vacuum is through direct people-to-people 
contacts. 

Arms of Friendship has been granted tax 
exomption in recognition of the objectives 
being undertaken, and the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled 
American Veterans, the Jewish War Veterans, 
and the American Veterans of World War II 
have all passed resolutions supporting the 
efforts of this organization. To the best of 
my knowledge, it is the only private nongov- 
ernmental organization that is contributing 
practical help toward solving our differences 
with the US.S.R. Given the proper financial 
and moral support, it can make a tremendous 
eontribution toward stemming the flood of 
eommunism.across the world and preserving 
peace with honor. In these days of back- 
breaking military budgets, which must in- 
evitably get increasingly heavier with the 
evolution of weapons, efforts of this nature 


of directors is 
by Gen. Jacob L. Devers (retired), 
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who commanded the 6th Army group during 
World War II; Gen. John E. Dahlquist, Gen. 
Charles L. Bolte, Adm. Richard L. Conolly, 
Adm. H. Kent Hewitt, Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, 
and Lt. Gen. Williard 8. Paul are typical of 
the military representation. 

Mr. James A. Farley, Dr. Robert L. John- 
son, Mr. George D. Widener; Mr. Colby M. 
Chester, Mr.. Henning W. Prentis, Jr., Mr, 
William L. Clayton, the Honorable Richard- 
son Dilworth, mayor of Philadelphia, three 
past commanders of the American Legion, 
and Miss Chloe Gifford, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, ‘ - 
dicate the type of civilian leaders lending 
their support. 

In conclusion I want to emphasize my 
support of people-to-people contacts such as 
those being carried out by Arms of Friend- 
ship. In this changing world it seems to me 
the benefits of peace may be within our grasp. 
If people can get to know each other, they 
will discover they have more of common in- 
terest than differences justifying quarrels. 
They are certain to seek methods short of 
war in resolving their conflicting interests. 
As President Eisenhower said a short time 
ago, “The problem is for pepole to get to- 
gether and to work out not one,method but 
thousands of methods by which people can 
gradually learn a little bit more of each 
other. What we must do is to bring the 
family of Russia closer into our circle. * * * 
In this way, I believe, is the.truest path to 
peace. All of the other things that we do are 
merely holding the line while constructive 
forces of this kind take effect. There is no 
more important work.” 





Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
for Federal Bonds—No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today I 
said I was going to put in the REecorp 
some recent comments on the subject 
of removing the interest ceiling on long- 
term Federal bonds. This is No. 1 of the 
series: 

[From Life magazine. Sept. ‘7, 1959] 
How Bonp RATES AFFECT You 

Nobody in his right mind thinks that Con- 
gress would ever imperil the national de- 
fense by refusing to pay the Pentagon’s bills. 
And if it did so there would be such an out- 
burst of indignation that Congress would get 
cracking. 

But the reverse of this is happening. The 
management of the public debt is also of vital 
concern. Yet Congress is refusing to give 
the Treasury the powers it needs to manage 
the public debt in a sound and orderly way. 
There has been no outburst of public in- 
dignation because the issue is difficult for 
laymen to grasp. 

They had better grasp it, for it affects the 
value of their savings and the security of 
their future. By its failure to act, Congress 
is driving up interest rates and adding to 
inflationary pressures. Here are the simple 
facts: 

The dead hand of the past—a. World War 
I measure passed in 1918—puts a ceiling of 
4% percent on long-term Government bonds 
and savings bonds. It is these bonds, bought 
by insurance companies, trust funds, and the 
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savings of individuals, which should carry 
as much as possible of the public debt be- 
cause they check inflation by taking savings 
out of the scramble for goods. 

This 41-year-old ceiling on bond interest 
makes it increasingly harder for the Treas- 
ury to sell new bonds. Institutions and in- 
dividuals, since they can get better rates from 
other securities, refuse to buy them. Since 
1946, for example, life Insurance companies 
have reduced their holdings of Government 
bonds from 45 percent of their assets to a 
mere 7 percent. Many individuals cash in 
their savings bonds. 

Instead of putting out long-term bonds 
with interest rates high enough tv make them 
marketable, the Treasury has been forced 
to raise the needed money by short-term 
paper (e.g., 91-day notes), which are bought 
chiefly by commercial banks. Since they are 
virtually the same thing as cach, these notes 
can be used by the banks to expand their 
loans. They can lend $5 of new money for 
each $1 of Treasury notes they own, This 
has an immediate inflationary effect. 

Furthermore, this monetizing of the debt 
tends to drive up interest rates as the Gov- 
ernment competes with other borrowers for 
scarce money. In the last fortnight, for ex- 
ample, the rate on 91-day notes has just risen 
to 38 percent, the highest level since the 
bank crisis of 1923. If this trend continues, 
even short-term interest rates may soon ex- 
ceed the 4% percent ceiling on long-term 
bonds. This freakish result is made more 
likely by Speaker RaYBURN’s anouncement 
last week that Congress won’t act this year 
on the President’s reiterated request for lift- 
ing the interest ceiling. Such inaction un- 
dermines the dollar by raising doubts abroad 
as to its soundness and damages the Govern- 
ment’s’ credit, Just as it does the economy 
itself. 

Some leaders are urging the President, on 
his return, to take the issue to the voters as 
he did on labor reform. If Congress adjourns 
without action, the President may call it 
back in special session. But voters them- 
selves can help speed the necessary action by 
letting’ their Congrersmen know that they 
back the President. He has stated the issue 
very clearly: F 

“The vital interests of all Americans are 
at stake because excessive reliance on short- 
term financing can have grave consequences 
for the purchasing power of the dollar. * * * 
Let me state as plainly as I can that this is 
not legislation to increase interest rates. * * * 
We always seek to borrow as cheaply as we 
can. * * * To prohibit the Treasury from 
paying the market price for long-term money 
is Just as impracticable as.telling the Defense 
Department that it cannot pay the fair mar- 
ket price for a piece of equipment. The 
result would be the’same in either case: the 
Government could not get what it needs.” 





Nuclear Disarmament and Testing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Christian Science Monitor for Sep- 
tember 9, we find “A Capital Interview 
With Senator Clinton P. Anderson,” on 
the subject “Nuclear Disarmament and 
Testing.” The article was written by 
Courtney Sheldon, and describes a very 
interesting interview which he had with 
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the distinguished and knowledgeable 
Senator from New Mexico, the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 


ergy. I ask unanimous consent that the 


article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ‘ 


NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT AND TESTING—A CAP- 
ITAL INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR CLINTON P. 
ANDERSON 


~ (By Courtney Sheldon) 


WasHINGTON.—Senator CLINTON P. ANDER- 
sON, Democrat, of New Mexico, outspoken 
chairman of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy with a crucial 
watchdog and idea-suggesting role in shaping 
the country’s atomic policy: 

Questions whether, if an agreement on 
nuclear weapons testing is not reached with 
the Soviets before January, we are likely to 
reach any significant agreement at all. 

Feels that if an agreement is not reached, 
“the United States should continue its test 
ban on atmospheric shots which are the sole 
source of radioactive fallout contamination, 
but, if the Government believes as I do that 
some further underground shots may be 
necessary, it should thereafter resume under- 
ground. testing. I would reserve for the 
present a decision on high altitude shots.” 

Are you in agreement, generally speaking, 
with the way the administration has handled 
Geneva negotiations with the Soviets over 
a@ nuclear weapons test-ban treaty? 

“No one likes to be critical of the way his 
Government has handled-a conference with 
other nations. However, I would have been 
happier if the United States had not ap- 
parently switched its position during the 
conference. 

“We started out trying to reach an agree- 
ment which involved the establishment 
roughly of 180 inspection stations and the 
complete ban of all types of nuclear testing. 
We amended our position when we reeval- 
uated certain underground experiments held 
last fall. 

“I would have been better pleased if at the 
outset we had taken the position the Pres- 
ident took on April 13, which was to put the 
agreement into effect in phases or stages 
beginning with a prohibition on nuclear 
weapons tests in the atmosphere, but permit- 
ting for the present underground testing and 
high altitude shots. 

“I. think the President was on sound 
ground in making that change and I sup- 

his recommendation. It was proper for 
the President to seek some initial agreement 
eliminating atmospheric tests and thereby 
eliminating the fallout hazard. If that pre- 
liminary agreement succeeded, we might by 
successive stages have reached otHer agree~- 
ments and eventually arrived at whatever 
goal this country felt was desirable.” 

Was it a wise move, in your judgment, for 
the President to extend the U.S. voluntary 
test ban beyond the October 31 deadline he 
set earlier? 

“Yes, I think it was a wise move. The 
decision to continue beyond October 31 was 
essential in order to keep the Geneva con- 
ference from folding. We can now try 


If no significant progress is made between 
October 31 and January 1, would you favor 
resumption of testing in a restricted form— 
underground, above atmosphere, or limiting 
testing within the atmosphere? 

_ “If we cannot reach an agreement by Jan- 
uary 1, 1960, I question if we are likely to 
reach any t t at all. 

“I think the United States should continue 
its test ban on atmospheric shots which are 
the sole source of radioactive fallout con- 
tamination, but, if the Government believes 
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as I do that some further underground shots 
may be necessary, it should thereafter resume 
und testing. I would reserve for the 
present a decision on high altitude shots.” 

Would it be necessary to do an extended 
amount of testing to develop the type of 
small, tactical, limited-war nuclear weapons 
the military feels it needs? 

“On some types of small tactical weapons 
useful for limited war purposes, I do not be- 
lieve much more testing is necessary. How- 
ever, for other more advanced weapons of 
this nature I believe more testing is essen- 
tial. Furthermore, there may be concepts of 
weapons essential to our national defense 
that have not been even conceived that may 
require testing as our brilliant scientists 
from Los Alamos and Livermore discover 
them. We should not want to tie our hands 
in this field.” 

How far ahead would you say the United 
States is in the development of nuclear 
weapons generally? 

“I would not say. We tested our first 
atomic bomb in 1945 and the Russians were 
years behind us. We tested our first hydro- 
gen bomb in 1952 and on that the Russians 
were only a few months behind us. If they 
can close one gap that rapidly, they may by 
now have closed other gaps. 

“This is not, however, to imply that our 
own weapons program is not an excellent 
one. I believe we are still in the lead. I 
believe we will maintain that lead, but I do 
not want to close my eyes to the possibilities 
that the Russians have also made excellent 
progress.” 

Have we maintained our readiness to test 
well enough so that there would be little lost 
time if the Soviets suddenly made large scale 
tests? 

“T think so. I believe the teams from 
Livermore and Los Alamos and elsewhere 
could swing into action very quickly. Our 
scientists know what technical problems they 
want to solve. I think they could proceed 
rapidly with the solution of them.” 

Do extensions such as the President has 
ordered in the test ban increase the like- 
lihood that a suspension of tests will be 
achieved without a formal treaty; in other 
words, that neither side will risk affronting 
world opinion by being the first to resume? 

“T am not able to predict what Russia will 
do when it comes to affronting world opinion. 
They broke the test ban on November 1 and 
November 3 of last year by conducting two 
tests beyond that period. In Budapest they 
displayed conduct which world opinion did 
not approve. My guess is that they will re- 
sume or not resume when and where it suits 
their convenience, not the opinion of the rest 
of the world. 

“On our part, however, we can win favor- 
able world opinion by running our tests in a 
manner that does not further contaminate 
the atmosphere or further increase the dan- 
ger and damage from fallout.” 

What, other countries besides France do you 
feel could achieve the capability of exploding 
nuclear devices in the next decade? 

“The easy answer is how many industrial 
countries want to do it. We could help a 
few. Russia could help a few. Some other 
countries could go it alone. After all, Klaus 
Fuchs in now in East Germany at Deputy 
Director to the Central Institute for Nuclear 
Physics. He could design for East Germany 
a nuclear device that would explode even 
though it might not be the last word in 
destructiveness.” 

Are you reasonably certain that the Soviets 
are not now conducting sneak atomic explo- 
sions? How good is our detection system in 
the absence of an international one? 

“How can we be certain? The best answer 
to this might be the exact words 
used by the President himself when he an< 
nounced we would extend the moratorium 
to the end of the calendar year. In his state- 
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ment he pointed out that to the best of our 
knowledge the Russians have not conducted 
any tests since November 3. 

“We have thus far learned that no detec- 
tion system is perfect in the absence of an 
inspection team which can examine all oc<- 
curences to determine whether they are 
earthquakes or atomic blasts. We can detect 
atmospheric shots rather accurately. If 
those are banned, there won't be too many 
sneak explosions. Those in the ground would 
be permitted and hence not violations.” 





The Publishing of Federal Regulatior- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Jan- 
uary 1959 issue of the American Bar As- 
sociation Journal carried an article, by 
Norman J. Futor, styled “Searching the 
Federal Regulations: 47 Steps Are Too 
Many.” Mr. Futor outlined a type of 
looseleaf system for the publishing of 
Federal regulations, and he proposed that 
such a system be substituted for the pres- 
ent Code of Federal Regulations and 
Federal Register. 

In order to encourage consideration 
and discussion of this matter, I include— 
under leave to extend my remarks—a 
“Detailed Evaluation” of Mr. Futor’s pro- 
posal which was written by the Director, 
Office of the Federal Register. Appended 
as a footnote thereto is a statement of 
March 18, 1959, which is a condensation 
of the “Detailed Evaluation”: 

DETAILED EVALUATION 


(By the Director, Office of the Federal 
Register) 


Mr. Futor suggests that the daily Federal 
Register and the Code of Federal Regulations 
be discontinued and replaced with a cen- 
trally published looseleaf system, each por- 
tion of which would be under the name of 
the issuing agency or division. 

Such a change would, of course, require 
legislation amending the .Federal Register 
Act, and the suggestion is therefore beyond 
the power of the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter to approve. Apart from this, however, 
there are a number of considerations which 
indicate that the present system is better 
than that proposed by Mr. Futor. 

The idea of a looseleaf promulgation sys- 
tem has been examined and discissed many 
times since 1938 when the Codification Board 
considered various possible systems, includ- 
ing looseleaf, in developing the structure of 
the Code.of Federal Regulations. During the 
past 20 years, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a looseleaf system have been re- 
examined from time to time as improvements 
in printing and publication techniques have 
become available. 

However, we have not been able to find 
a substitute for the general system’ of bound 
volumes and bound supplements, principally 
because the element of absolute reliability 
always remains as our prime responsibility. 

No looseleaf system yet devised has this 
element. Every user of a looseleaf publica- 
tion is at the mercy of those who inserted 
the leaves. No matter how good the filing in- 
structions, no matter how pressing the need 
for accuracy, and no matter how conscien<- 
tious the person filing, the user has no abso- 
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lute assurance of completeness and accuracy. 
There are simply too many chances for hu- 
man error involved. 

The legal status of the Code of Federal 
Regulations ultimately depends on its offi- 
cial character. Present. legal presumptions, 
so necessary to the conduct of Government, 
could not be maintained where the basic 
integrity of the text rested on the actions of 
innumerable nonofficial parties engaged in 
filing pages and removing other pages from 
a looseleaf service. 

A looseleaf system has the further dis- 
advantage of weakening the integrity of in- 
dividual documents having the force and ef- 
fect of law. Under Mr. Futor’s suggested 
method, the amended text of a regulation 
would be separated from the general recitals 
as to the nature of the agency action. The 
important statements relating to background 
and effectiveness thereby would be more diffi- 
cult to coordinate with the amended text. 

Since many regulations are effective 30 
days following publication, this separation 
would also result in the removal from the 
looseleaf binders of currently effective pro- 
visions and the replacement of them with 
provisions having future effectiveness. The 
consequent jeopardy to individual rights, 
privileges, and immunities would be indefen- 
sible. 

While a looseleaf service may be valuable 
in some areas as a working tool, we do not 
believe it would meet the needs of majority 
of the users as well as the Federal Register- 
Code of Federal Regulations system. Con- 
venience of reference is indeed important in 
&@ publication of this sort, and we are always 
looking for ways and means to improve this 
element. But it is more important that the 
user be able to rely on the accuracy and 
completeness of the codification as of its 
cutoff date. We believe that the present 
format meets this requirement more effec- 
tively than would be a looseleaf system. 

We also believe that the need for deter- 
mining the precise language at a given time 
in the past is at least as great as the need 
for knowing the current status of a regula- 
tion. Under Mr. Futor’s system the replaced 
leaves would soon become too’ voluminous 
and cumbersome to be readily used for 
determining the past status and too uncer- 
tain to be depended on. 

Although costs could never be the decid- 
ing factor in a matter of this importance, 
the relative expense of various methods of 
promulgation deserve thorough evaluation. 

The present system of Code of Federal Reg- 
ulations bound volumes and supplements 
requires the printing of approximately 18,000 
pages a year, most of which are printed with 
type picked up from the Federal Register 
without resetting. A careful study of the 
regulations published in the Federal Register 
during a recent typical week reveals that 
the 65 pages in the daily issues would have 
resulted in 441 looseleaf pages under Mr. 
Putor’s suggested system. Projected to a 
year’s total, this would equal over 22,000 


Greater additional costs, however, would 
result from increased editorial activity. 
Many documents prescribe miscellaneous 
amendments which cut across the entire 
body of basic regulations and would involve 
complex copy preparing operations which 
would raise costs greatly and would have 
the further disadvantage of delaying publi- 
cation unduly. 

Such delays could not be tolerated since 
many urgent agency actions and programs 
become effective upon publication of the im- 
plementing documents. Under the present 
format these documents are filed promptly 
upon submission and are published in the 
immediately following issue. 

Besides proposing a looseleaf publication 
for the Code of Federal Regulations, Mr. 
Putor suggests grouping regulations strictly 
by the name of the issuing organization. 
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There are specific situations in which this 
is advantageous. In more general situations, 
however, there is greater advantage in @ 
functional grouping. The Code of Federal 
Regulations uses a combination. Generally 
speaking, the titles of the Code of Federal 
Regulations cover broad functions, while the 
chapters within each title correspond to the 
names of the issuing agencies. This com- 
bination benefits from both concepts without 
imposing the rigidity of either. 

Thus far we have discussed only the cate- 
gory of rules and regulations. Documents 
promulgating these comprise approximately 
40 percent of the Federal Register. The 
larger portion of the daily issue consists of 
notices of proposed rulemaking and. other 
notices, orders, and statements not affecting 
the Code of Federal Regulations. Mr. Futor 
suggests discontinuing the daily Federal 
Register but makes no provision for pub- 
lishing these very important and necessary 
documents. 

We agree with Mr. Futor that there is 
much room for improvement in the publi- 
cation of Federal Regulations. However, we 
do not agree with some of the methods he 
would use to attain this improvement. We 
are in the course of carrying out major im- 
provements in the Federal Register system 
under plans drawn up last year. Under 
these plans, any actual difficulties cited by 
Mr. Futor have been or will be correeted on 
@ progressive basis. 

The new program is designed to bring the 
Federal Register system in line with pres- 
ent-day needs and to keep it flexible enough 
to anticipate future nedes. We expect to be 
able to complete substantial improvements 
during this calendar year. 

Under this new program, Mr. Futor’s 47 
steps have already been cut down to 7 or 
less. This was done by revising the codi- 
fication guide system to provide for better 
and faster cumulation. 

Currently planned improvements include 
more rapid supplementation of the Code of 
Federal Regulations as required, the pro- 
gressive substitution of rapid offset printing 
for the slower letterpress; improved agency 
procedures for drafting and submitting doc- 
uments, and the possible introduction of a 
supplementary loose-leaf service where it is 
practicable and really needed. 

(Note.—The following statement of March 
18, 1959, by the Director, Office of the Fed- 
eral Register, is a condensation of the de- 
tailed evaluation: ) 

Mr. Futor suggests (a) discontinuing the 
daily Federal Register and the Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations, replacing them with a cen- 
trally published loose-leaf system, and (b) 
regrouping regulations strictly by name of 
issuing organization. He finds that 47 steps 
must be taken to locate current regulations 
under the Federal Register-CFR system. 

Some of Mr. Futor’s criticism is valid. 
The system he offers as an alternative how- 
ever, would not be an improvement. We be- 
lieve it is better to improve the present sys- 
tem than to abandon it—which could not be 
done without a revision of the law, and 
should not be done in any case except after 
congressional hearings. 

We have reviewed many suggestions for a 
loose-leaf promulgation system during the 
past 20 years and have reexamined the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages from time to 
time as improvements in printing and pub- 
lication techniques have become available. 

However, we have concluded that, while a 
looseleaf service may be valuable in some 
areas as a working tool, it would not meet 
the minimum requirements for an adequate 
official publications service for Federal rules 
and regulations. It would be too unreliable, 
providing too many chances for human error, 
and leaving the user with no absolute assur- 
ance of completeness and acc ai 

It would have many other disadvantages: 
Loss of integrity of individual documents 
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through separation of general recitals as to 
nature of action from amended text in order 
to provide looseleaf replacement leaves; re- 
moval from binders of currently effective pro- 
visions and replacement with provisions ‘hav- 
ing future effectiveness; increased difficulty 
in determining precise language in effect at 
a given time in the past; greatly increased 
editorial operations which would delay pub- 
lication. 

In addition, discontinuance of the daily 
Federal Register leaves no publication sys- 
tem for documents other than rules. These 
comprise about 60 percent of the daily Fed- 
eral Register and consist of the very impor- 
tant and necessary notices of proposed rule- 
making and other orders, statements, and 
notices not directly affecting the Code of 
Federal Regulations. 

With respect to regrouping regulations by 
organization name, there are specific situa- 
tions in which this is advantageous. In 
general situations, however, there is ‘greater 
advantage in a functional grouping. The 
Code of Federal Regulations uses a combina- 
tion. Generally speaking, the titles of the 
Code of Federal Regulations cover broad 
functions, while the chapters within each 
title correspond to the names of the issuing 
agencies. This combination benefits from 
both concepts without imposing the rigidity 
of either. i 

The Office of the Federal Register is in the 
process of carrying out major improvements 
under plans drawn up last year. In a memo- 
randum to the Administrator dated October 
16, 1958, the Archivist presented plans for an 
improved program for the Federal Register 
activity. These recommendations were ap- 
proved by the Administrator November 25, 
1958. Under these plans, any actual diffi- 
culties experienced by users have been or will 
be corrected on a progressive basis. 

Under this new program, Mr. Futor’s 47 
steps have already been cut down to seven or 
less. This was done by revising the Codifi- 
cation Guide system to provide for better 
and faster cumulation. 

Currently planned improvements include 
more rapid supplementation of the Code of 
Federal Regulations.as required, the progres- 
sive substitution of rapid offset printing for 
the slower letterpress; improved agency pro- 
cedures for drafting and submitting docu- 
ments, and the possible introduction of a 
supplementary looseleaf service where it is 
practicable and really needed. 





Former Senator Henry Fountain Ashurst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


cs OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday Mr. George Kennedy, in his very 
delightful column published in the 
Washington Evening Star, wrote an ar- 
ticle in which he said: 


The most wonderful man the Rambler 
has met in his years in Washington is Henry 
Fountain Ashurst. 


; Mr. President, former Senator Ashurst 
is a man I have never personally known, 
but a man whom I know many Members 
of the Senate do know. This is such a 
delightful article that I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I noted the same ar- 
ticle and had intended to insert it in the 
Recorp this morning. I am glad that 
the Senator from Wisconsin has done so. 

I associate myself with his statement 
and with the article mentioned as to the 
wonderful qualities of Senator Ashurst. 
We live under the same roof at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel. He is one of the 
most inspiring persons I have ever met. 
Frequently I seek his advice and counsel. 
Also, I find him to be the most delightful 
raconteur of historic events in the politi- 
cal history of the United States it has 
ever been my chance to know. 

I am glad the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin is making this article 
available to his Senate colleagues and to 
the general public. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe RAMBLER NoTes IMPORTANT DATE 
(By George Kennedy) 

Well, let’s get this on the record. 

The most wonderful man the Rambler has 
met in his years in Washington is Henry 
Fountain Ashurst. 

Webster, Haine, Clay, Calhoun, Blaine, 
Conklin, La Follette, Norris, and Borah are 
just mames to him. But Henry Fountain 
Ashurst is a reality. This writer has heard 
him speak. 

But not in the Senate Chamber, a matter 
of regret. 

It was at an Alfalfa Club picnic at Dr. 
Eddie Thomas’ farm on Braddock Heights 
in the saddle of the Catoctins west of Fred- 
erick. (He died a few days ago.) 

A tall, distinguished man in a white suit 
arose and gave the address. It was a diffi- 
cult assignment. The club is named after 
the legume that sends its roots farther than 
any other to get-a drink. 

Everyone was having a good time. 

But the orator silenced and fascinated 
them. This was in the summer of 1952. 
Henry Fountain Ashurst had been out of 
the Senate since 1940 after serving there 
for 28 years, the first Senator to represent 
his State. He took his seat in 1912 when 
Arizona was admitted to the Uagion. 

It was a presidential year and what he 
said (the writer has checked his report from 
the clips) seems worthy of repetition. An- 
other presidential year is coming up. The 
clipping reads: 

“With a deferential reference to his host, 
a Prederick physician and surgeon, Mr. 
Ashurst offered to outline some of the 
symptoms of the worst disease that can at- 
tack the politician, ‘presidentialitis.’ 

“Irritability was the first of the symptoms, 

“Thirst was the second. 

“The third was loss of sleep and suspicion 
of all other politicians. _ 

“The disease,’ he said in describing the 
fourth symptom, ‘attacks the vocabulary to 
a@ point of reducing it to a single pronoun, 
the personal pronoun, I.’ 

“*It is progressive,’ he said. “The terrible 
thing that happens to the victim is a com- 
plete metamorphosis of the backbone into 
India rubber.’ ” 





All this is occasioned by a telephone call 
from a mutual acquaintance the other day. 
. 
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“Henry Fountain Ashurst,” the caller said, 
“will be 85 years old Sunday. You might 
want to do a piece about him.” 

Do a piece about him? He’s something of 
a challenge. Quoting him makes much bet- 
ter copy than writing about him. 

The Rambler called on him last evening 
in his Sheraton-Park apartment. 

He was fit as a fiddle. He did not seem to 
be disturbed about the current situation in 
the Senate—1l man [Senator Morse} 
against 99. 

He is better at quoting the bard than any 
Washingtonian in the writer’s acquaintance. 

But Shakespeare is not his only playwright. 
He quotes Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristo- 
phanes, Moliere and Shaw. 

The remarkable thing about all this—is 


‘that his formal education was very limited. 


He was born September 13, 1874, in Nevada. 
His father, a Kentuckian, was looking for 
gold or silver. 

His schooling ended at 13. He was a cow- 
boy for 6 years. And then as he approached 
his 20th birthday, he got a sedentary political 
job. He was appointed turnkey at the county 
jail. That gave him an opportunity to read. 

He can quote. And he can roll his own. 
Samples: 

“Those who object to long sentences are 
usually the criminal classes.’’ 

“I prefer a man who is hardboiled to one 
who is halfbaked.” 

He has a million of them and 85 candles 
on his cake. 

Happy birthday, Henry Fountain Ashurst. 





Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
for Federal Bonds—No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in my remarks on the floor today, I said 
I was going to put in the Recorp some re- 
cent comments on the subject of remov- 
ing the interest ceiling on long-term Fed- 
eral bonds. This is No. 2 of the series: 


[From the Journal of Commerce, Sept. 3, 
1959] 


Wuo’s Bretnc Hurr? 


What is most ironical about the congres- 
sional efforts to keep interest rates low by 
refusing to lift the ceiling on long-term Goy- 
ernment bond interest rates is that these 
fighters for low interest rates are actually 
hurting the people they are trying to help. 

It is not large corporations or other major 
borrowers that Congress is helping when it 
fights in this curious way for lower interest 
rates. Rather it is the small business bor- 
rower and the individual installment pur- 
chaser. 

In effect what the congressional action has 
been to switch Federal borrowing from the 
long-term into the short-term market by re- 
fusing to raise interest ceilings on long-term 
borrowing. 

No congressional action was taken to re- 
duce spending or to raise taxes. Consequent- 
ly, the Treasury is left with the responsibility 
to finance its deficit in the open market de- 
spite the limit on interest cost payable. 
And the refusal of Congress to act on the 

ceiling certainly did nothing to make poten- 
tial investors and lenders decide to accept a 
lower interest rate just because the Treasury 
couldn’t meet the market.- 


All that happened was that the Treasury 
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had to switch from the possibility of long- 
term borrowing to heavy short-term borrow- 
ing, where the ceiling is not in force. 

And it is in the short-term sphere that 
the Treasury's credit needs come into di- 
rect clash with those of the small borrower. 

It is not long-term investment funds that 
the small shopkeeper or moderate sized busi- 
ness needs. It wants working capital and 
short-term loans to cover inventory and op- 
eration. Yet the Treasury’s inability to 
borrow on the long-term market turned the 
Government into a direct competitor with the 
small businessman. Similarly, the individual 
looking for installment credit to finance a 
car or some appliance purchases is also find- 
ing that the Treasury’s sopping up of short- 
term funds is making it more means for 
him to get the credit he needs. 

At the same time, the large corporation, 
if willing to borrow for a longer period of 
time, sees far less of a squeeze on its credit 
sources than does the small man; for the 
lack of competition from the Treasury in 
the long-term market makes it that much 
easier for the large corporation to obtain 
funds. 

Naturally, it could be questioned whether 
the ability of the large corporations to ob- 
tain funds while the small man must suffer 
from the credit squeeze is the result of 
favoritism on the part of the financial in- 
stitutions. But this is not the case. The 
favored position of the corporation results 
simply from the structure of the financial 
system itself. 

Insurance companies, savings institutions, 
and other institutional investors still have 
their steady flow of funds coming into their 
offices for placement, and this is money that 
must by its very nature be placed into 
longer maturity securities. 

This means that large corporations, will- 
ing and able to undertake debt obligations 
for a long period of time, do not have too 
much trouble obtaining investment funds. 
The smaller firm seeking money for only a 
moderate period of time finds these insti- 
tutional investors are not interested in this 
type of offerings. Meanwhile, those inves- 
tors who would ordinarily take shorter ma- 
turity debt securities find the high rates 
the Treasury must offer to sell its bills, 
notes, and certificates attracting their funds 
away from the small borrower's securities. 

The inflationary effects of the interest 
rate ceiling have been explained in this 
newspaper numerous times and do not re- 
quire further repetition now. Nor is it nec- 
essary to state again how much the stature 
of the dollar and the strength of the econ- 
omy would be improved if the Treasury were 
able to borrow the funds it needs from 
these institutional investors instead of hav- 
ing to rely on short-term credit creation by 
the commercial banking system. 

But these facts have been pointed up by 
this and other newspapers, independent 
economists, and others for quite a while 
without effect on congressional opinion. 

An examination of who is being hurt both 
by tight money and by the inflationary ef- 
fects themselves then might change a few 
minds in Congress where appeals to eco- 
nomic. reasoning have not done so. 








Meet Wisconsin’s FFA Star Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, across the 
Nation the Future Farmers of America— 
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FPFA—program is making a most con- 

structive contribution to training our 

young folks for careers in farming. As 
we know, the FFA program includes: 

Developing competent agricultural lead- 

ership, assisting individuals in making 

intelligent choices of farm occupations; 
providing practical experience in carry- 
ing out special projects; devéloping 
creative attitudes, knowledges, and 
training by which individuals can cope 
with and resolve problems; and in other 
ways improving the individual's ability 
to making a contribution to the economy. 

In 8,993 chapters across the country, 
there are 377,000 youths engaged in these 
constructive activities. In Wisconsin, 
for example, we have more than 14,000 
members participating in a wide variety 
of constructive programs to improve the 
ability of our young farm folks to plan 
and make a success of a career in agri- 
culture. 

Recently, the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
published an interesting article entitled 
“Meet Wisconsin’s FFA Star Farmer,” by 
Doug Sorenson. The article outlines how 
LaVerne Frambs, of Barron County, won 
the FFA star farmer award for his work 
in farm management on the 750-acve 
home farm. Illustrative of the kind of 
program that is contributing to broad- 
ening the opportunities for our young 
folks to make a success of a career in 
farming, I ask unanimous ccnsent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconxp, 
as follows: 

{From the Wisconsin Agriculturist, Sept. 5, 

1959} 

MEET WISCONSIN’s FFA SrTar FParmMer—La- 
VERNE FRAMBS, BARRON COUNTY, WON THE 
FFA &Tar FarMrr AWARD For His WoRK IN 
FarM MANAGEMENT ON THE 750-ACRE HOME 
FaRM 

( By Doug Sorenson) 

One of the biggest honors ‘than can go to 
a young farm boy is the FPA star farmer 
award. And it couldn’t go to a more deserv- 
ing fellow than LaVerne Frambs, the young 
Barron County farmer who won the award 
this year for Wisconsin. 

The handsome, husky lad of 19 is already 
well along the road toward successful farm- 
ing. The story of how he earned the coveted 
award is a story of enthusiasm, hard work, 
and a dynamic vo-ag program. 

Just out of Rice Lake High School last 
spring, LaVerne Frambs is already doing a 
big job of farming in partnership with his 
older brother, Harold, and his father, Otto 
Frambs. Together they work 2 farms total- 
ing 750 acres in the fertile land of northern 
Barron County. 

STARTED BUILDING HERD AT 7 

LaVerne’s progress toward the star farmer 
award began a dozen years ago. When he 
was only 7 years old his father gave him a 
calf as a start toward future farmownership. 
Today LaVerne owns 32 head of holsteins, 14 
of them in the milking line. He’s working 
toward a purebred herd and today has two 
cows, a bull, and a bull calf that are regis- 
tered. 

The Frambs’ herd of 52 cows is a good one, 
averaging 386 pounds of butterfat and 4 per- 
cent test. « 

When LeVerne entered high school 4 years 
ago he was well on his way toward the star 
farmer award. Because of their father’s 
heart condition, he and his brother had been 
doing the heavy farmwork for several years. 
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LaVerne began ‘his FFA farm project with 
a cow and a calf. It wasn’t long until he 
was deep into FFA activities. 

During two of his high school years he 
was vice president of his local chapter. And 
during the 4 years he served on practically 
every chapter committee. 

He was active in the corn-grain-hay show 
which his chapter puts on every fall. Grain 
from his own farm made good showings at 
some of the.shows. The best was his 85- 
bushel yield of corn. “I’ve been close to 
being a top winner,” he says, “but I never 
quite made it.” 

The county fair was always a big event 
and you’d always see some blue ribbons on 
LaVerne Frambs’ exhibits. He showed hogs, 
dairy cattle, and handicraft. When he was 
a sophomore, he carried home 16 blue 
ribbons. 

Registered Hampshire pigs are another of 
his projects. Today he has 10 purebred sows 
which started with a bred gilt that he got 
through an FFA gilt ring several years ago. 
“I had good luck with her,” says LaVerne, 
-“and I've still got her in my purebred herd. 
She’s never had a litter smaller than 10 pigs.” 

LaV-rne also raises some feeder pigs. And 
this summer he brought home 10 ewes and 
10 lambs to start a sheep project. 

But livestock projects are not the only 
ones that LaVerne has been successful in. 
The farm shows evidence everywhere of good 
soil management and conservation. The 
Frambs have grassed their waterways, limed 
the fields, strip cropped, and plowed down 
green manure crops. LaVerne tests the soil 
on the farm every 2 years to determine its 
fertilizer needs. Ten acres of pasture have 
also been renovated. 

LaVerne likes to keep up on the latest de- 
velopments in farm chemicals, too. This 
year his farm has test plots for different 
types of weed sprays. Also there is a plot 
showing how different varieties of grain 
perform. 

Each year LaVerne and Harold clear a 
little more woods to make new cropland. 
In open areas of the woods they have con- 
ducted extensive pine reforestation. 

How did LaVerne Frambs accomplish all 
this while maintaining a high scholastic 
record at school? It took a lot of hard work 
and planning. A daily schedule on a week- 
day looked something like this: 

“I got up at 4:30 in the morning,” says 
LaVerne. “After I did the milking and some 
of the chores I was off to school and in 
class by 8:30. I was able to make arrange- 
ments for transportation so that I could be 
home by 3:15 in the afternoon for chores. 
Often I worked in the fields until dark.” 

Work was so pressing at the time of the 
FFA convention, where he got the award, 
that LaVerne had to help plant 120 acres 
of corn before he was able to get away. 

“I had no time for school sports,” he 
says. “But I spent a little time hunting, 
which is a favorite sport of mine. Last year 
I got 52 coons.”’ 


BUILDING UP MACHINERY TOO 


Although LaVerne’s part of the Frambs 
partnership is mostly livestock, he is build- 
ing up some machinery too. He bought a 
new tractor this year. 

LaVerne knows that his success in farm- 
ing this far is not all his own doings. “I had 
a lot of help from my parents,” he says, 
“and my school advisers and the FFA chap- 
ter have been a constant inspiration.” 

LaVerne’s advisor is Donald Triebensee 
who is making something of a record for 
himself as an instructor, too. Last year’s 
Star Farmer Award also went to a Rice 
Lake boy. This year several other boys in 
the chapter got top FFA awards. 

“There is nothing about the modern f 
these Frambs boys cannot do well,” on 
teacher Triebensee. “They are Samsons 
when it comes to work.” ; 
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To be sure, LaVerne Frambs is off to a 
good start as a successful farmer. But this 
is only the beginning. Right now he is 
talking of working more land and enlarg- 
ing the family dairy herd. 
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International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen 
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HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, without 
communication there could be no civili- 
zation. In our time, we have seen the 
development of such new media of com- 
munication as radio and television. How- 
ever, these have supplemented, rather 
than replaced printing, which continues 
as the chief medium of communication. 


I am sure that the following address, 
delivered by the Honorable James A. 
Farley at the golden anniversary lunch- 
eon of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Inc., will in- 
terest all who value the contributions 
that printers have made to society: 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FaRLEeY, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE Boarp, THE Coca-CoLaA EXPorRT 
Corp., aT GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRINTING 
House CRAFTSMEN, INC., STATLER-HILTON 
Hore.t, New YorK, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 
1959 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am doubly indebted—to you and my 
longtime friend, Gus Giegengack—for your 
kind invitation to be here today. Firstly— 
because I wish to pay my respects to a great 
craft which has been for too long taken for 
granted. Secondly—if I may be permitted a 
selfish motive, what I say here today is de- 
signed for a secondary audience—my grand- 
children—in the years to come. 

It is a convenient classification of anthro- 
pologists that the acquisition of the skills of 
pottery distinguish a barbarian from a sav- 
age, and the acquisition of a language makes 
the beginning of the elevation of the bar- 
barian peoples toa tribal society. 

To this I wih to add my own observation 
that the acquisition of the skills of the 
printing press—mark the beginning of the 
rise of tribal states into civilized society. 
Not only are the printing arts the corner- 
stone of civilization, they are its lifeblood. 
It is impossible to conceive of the evolu- 
tion of modern society without it—or to 
imagine it continuing for 24 hours in its 
absence. I am, therefore, honored to be 
here today—to pay tribute to that greatest 
developer of arts, which in its powers of 
transmission to others, miraculously devel- 
oped into a great art in its own right. 

Its effect is more pervasive, but as an 
American, I.want my children and grand- 
children to know—that the very independ- 
ence of our country was born of the most 
explosive combination .ever known to big- 
otry, tyranny, and ignorance—the free air— 
a breathe—and the smell of printer’s 

Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine, and John 
Adams would have been novices in the 
wilderness—except for the presence of the 
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man who knew. the alchemy of a printing 
press—Benjamin Franklin. He knew, that 
what a printer etches on metal, reason and 
honor engrave on men’s souls. He knew 
that the massed armies of Europe could 
neither crush nor outflank an idea in men’s 
souls—nor could any cavalry—or for that 
matter, any modern jet—outspeed the God- 
given ability of men to recognize the truth of 
the printed word. ; 

I feel sure that if the first and greatest 
Postmaster General under the Continental 
Congress—Ben jamin Franklin—were here to- 
day, he would express the thanks of the Re- 
public for your magnificent past service and 
your present incredible usefulness. Since by 
reason of matters over which I have no con- 
trol—Mr. Franklin cannot be here, as one 
of his successors as Postmaster General of the 
United States, I am sure he would not count 
it amiss if I thanked you, on behalf of all 
of us for your great contribution. Where 
there are printers, there will be ideas—and 
in the end—the strength in men’s souls can 
break any chains the ingenuity of tyrants— 
from Genghis Khan to Josef Stalin—can de- 
sign for men’s wrists. The Liberty Bell may 
well be the symbol of liberty—but the print- 
ing press is the armory of freedom. 

It is most appropriate that your conven- 
tion is being held this year in the city of New 
York, where the craftsmen movement was 
started just 50 years ago this month with the 
founding of the Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen of New York. 

A few days ago I was privileged to see some 
of the printed chapters of your golden an- 
niversary commemorative book, “Printing 
Progress: A Mid-Century Report.” In my 
opinion, it is one of the most handsome ex- 
amples of your handiwork—of the printer’s 
art—that I have seen in along time. You are 
to be congratulated upon its’ production; 
you are fortunate in having such a valuable 
and beautiful permanent memento of the 
great organization to which you belong. 

While admiring the book as a book, I was 
especially interested in one of its chapters— 
the history of your organization by its first 
president, the late Perry R. Long, who, I un- 
derstand, attended every one of your 39 con- 
ventions including the one last year in De- 
troit. Unfortunately, he passed away shortly 
thereafter and missed what would have been 
@ rare pleasure and honor for him—to have 
been here today on the occasion of the 40th 
anniversary of the international association 
which he helped found and the 50th anni- 
versary of the craftsmen movement. 

Although I never met Mr. Long, the elo- 
quence with which he told the story of the 
craftsmen organization—its ideals, its ac- 
complishments, its goals—is evidence that 
he must have been an unusual personality 
who loved his industry and was an inspira- 
tion to those employed in it. 

I am amazed at the growth of your or- 
ganization—from one local club 50 years ago 
to a federation of 113 clubs with 16,000 mem- 
bers in the United States, Canada, and over- 
seas. I don’t need to be told that your 
organization with its “share your knowledge” 
ideal has contributed immeasurably to the 
advancement of the printing industry ai . 
its technology. 


In my opening,remarks I made a refer- 
ence to my good friend Gus Giegengack, who 
is one of your past presidents and who is 
also president and general manager of the 
great Graphic Arts Exposition now at the 
Coliseum. If I mention Gus once or twice 
again in the course of my remarks, it is be- 


cause through him I have come to know . 


something about the printing industry in 
general and about the Printing House Crafts- 
men in particular. Twice in the past 25 
years I was able‘ to be of some assistance 
to Gus, who, among other things, is an ex- 
pert compiler and presenter of petitions. 
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The first time was in 1933, when Gus was 
a candidate for Public Printer. As you know, 
an appointive position of this kind requires 
political assistance and endorsement. Gus 
came to me with one of the most handsomely 
bound volumes of petitions I have ever seen. 
It contained letters of endorsement from 
important printing industry organizations 
and individuals prominent in your indus- 
try. It’s been many years since I have seen 
the volume, but I do remember how volu- 
minous it was. It was so big that I sus- 
pect it contained letters not only from prom- 
inent printers, but also from their uncles 
and their cousins and their aunts. 

I was happy to have been in a position 
to help Gus in a small way that time. I 
say a small way—because Gus was his own 
best advocate. I suspect that I don’t need 
to tell this audience that Gus didn’t need 
help from me or anybody on how to be a 
politician. 

The next time Gus and I cooperated on a 
project connected with the printing indus- 
try -was in 1939, when the postage stamp 
commemorating the 300th anniversary of 
the introduction of printing in colonial 
Amierica wasissued. Since this month marks 
the 20th anniversary of the issuance of that 
stamp, and because the craftsmen, among 
other organizations, were so closely iden- 
tified with it, I believe the story will bear 
retelling now. 

The story starts in 1938 with a man named 
August Dietz in Richmond, Va. Mr. Dietz 
submitted to \the Post Office Department, 
when I was Postmaster General, a design for 
a stamp commemorating the 300th anniver- 
sary of the arrival of the Stephen Daye press 
in Cambridge, Mass. The design carried a 
drawing of the press. The stamp was not 
seriously considered by the Post Office De- 
partment at that time. 

Then one of your leading trade periodicals, 
Printing magazine,.picked up the idea and 
ran the Dietz stamp design on the cover of 
its March 1939 issue. The magazine started 
a campaign to promote a 300th anniversary 
commemorative stamp, to be issued Septem- 
ber 25, 1939, the day the Fifth Educational 
Graphic Arts Exposition was to open at 
Grand Gentral- Palace. Printing magazine 
invited leading trade associations and print- 
ing trades unions to address letters of peti- 
tion to me as Postmaster General. 

The campaign was successful. A total of 
63 letters of petition from printing industry 
groups sent to Printing magazine, which 
encased them in a handsome green morocco 
cover for presentation to me. Gus Giegen- 
gack, then Public Printer, agreed to make 
the presentation on behalf of your industry. 

A hitch developed. The Post Office De- 
partment discovered that, 1938 appeared to be 
the true anniversary—the year the Stephen 
Daye press arrived in America. Ernest F. 
Trotter, editor of Printing magazine, made a 
search, learned that John Clyde Oswald, a 
noted graphic arts historian, had written a 
book which claimed that, while the press was 
set up in late 1638, its first products, the 
“Freeman's Oath” and the “Bay Psalm Book”’ 
were not printed until early 1639. Although 
some historians still disagreed, the Post Of- 
fice Department was convinced the prepon- 
derance of evidence was in favor of 1639. 
The stamp was authorized, a design prepared 
which prominently displayed the Stephen 
Daye press, and an order placed with the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing for 65 mil- 
lion stamps to be ready for the date of is- 
suance, September 25, 1939. As those of you 
who attended the 1939 Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion will remember, the Stephen Daye press 
itself was brought down from Vermont under 
armed guard and placed on exhibit at the 
exposition. 

Clark Long, one of your past presidents 
who,.in 1939, was Assistant Director of the 
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Bureau of Printing and Engraving, said that 
the bound collection of letters of petition for 
the stamp was “the most elaborate and at- 
tractive presentation portfolio that had ever 
been offered” for such a purpose, so far as 
he could recall. 

Your industry’s petition for a commemora- 
tive stamp reached sympathetic ears in the 
person of the then Postmaster General. I 
like stamps, and needed only to be convinced 
there was a legitimate reason for issuing one. 
The printing stamp was the first truly com- 
memorative stamp ever issued to honor an 
industry, and the second stamp identified 
with any industry. The first one was issued 
in 1901, as a salute to the transportation in- 
dustry, in connection with the American ex- 
position in Buffalo. 

My interest in stamps has led me to be 
accused of starting a philatelist spree which 
kept the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
stamp presses running around the clock. 
That is a little exaggerated in my opinion, 
but you must remember that, during that 
period, I was employed by a stamp collector—- 
who lived in the White House. 

I am sure that the printing stamp, and 
its use on mail during the months that fol- 
lowed its issuance, was of major public rela- 
tions value to your industry. That leads me 
to-comment on one of the outstanding ac- 
complishments of your organization. 

Except for my brief encounters with your 
industry which I have mentioned, I prob- 
ably know no more about printing than the 
average citizen. We are inclined to take 
printing for granted—like food, clothing and 
shelter—or anything else so basic to our daily 
lives. At least that was true until the 
craftsmen started Printing Week. Originated 
about 15 years ago by your own Perry Long, 
and now observed nationally under the spon- 
sorship of craftsmen clubs and employer or- 
ganizations, it has come to be a major pub- 
lic relations event for your industry. 

Every January, appropriately during the 
week of the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, 
the patron of American printers, you do an 
excellent job of telling the public about the 
contributions of your great industry to the 
cultural and economic welfare of the Nation. 
No citizen who reads can any longer be un- 
aware of the importance of printing, thanks 
to the craftsmen organization and Printing 
Week. 

I am impressed by another facet—the most 
important facet in my opinion—of your 
craftsmen organization. It is less tangible 
than Printing Week, but nonetheless sig- 
nificant and far-reaching in its influence. It 
is related to the craftsmen slogan “Share 
Your Knowledge” and the educational nature 
of your activities. Perhaps I am impressed 
because you craftsmen have discovered a 
secret shared by those of us who have spent 
most of our lives in public service and poli- 
tics. To paraphrase the late Colonel Stoop- 
nagle, of Stoopnagle and Budd radio fame, 
“People are more important than anybody.” 
You as printing plant executives—foremen 
and superintendents, and top management, 
too—know that your success depends upon 
your ability to get work done through people. 

Up at the Coliseum this week you have on 
display the newest mechanical and elec- 
tronic marvels of the age designed to pro- 
duce printing faster and better. Wonderful 
as these machines are, they are as naught 
without people—without you and the men 
under your supervision to operate them. 
Through your “Share Your Knowledge” pro- 


gram, you keep yourselves and your fellow 


craftsmen informed on changing methods 
and new techniques. More than that, you 
keep ahead of the parade, and I suspect that 
much of the technological progress repre- 
sented by new machines and devices at the 
exposition was stimulated by your thinking— 
by your informed awareness of the need for 
better tools to do your job. 
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The major emphasis of your convention 
program this year, I understand, is on an 
evaluation of the new things you are seeing 
at the Graphic Arts Exposition. That is 
fine—your industry no doubt needs improved 
machinery and methods if for no other rea- 
son than to keep pace with the rapid tech- 
nological strides that are being made in all 
industries these days. You have to move 
forward technologically to keep competitive 
in our free economy. 

But along with this emphasis on the in- 
dustry’s new technology, I see that you have 
found time to schedule “Human Relations”’ 
as a subject for discussion at your Golden 
Anniversary Clinic Number Four tomorrow 
morning. And I am told that some of your 
local clubs pioneered in conducting classes 
on human relations in industry and that 
several thousands of your members have 
taken the foreman-management courses 
sponsored by Printing Industry of America. 

Any industry with the foresight and lead- 
ership to sponsar programs of that nature is 
just bound to progress. You are to be con- 
gratulated upon your key part in the pro- 
gram. 

Not the least important part of your edu- 
_eational program and one of the major ac- 
complishments of the craftsmen is the series 
of graphic arts expositions—of which the one 
at the Coliseum this week is the seventh. 

Although it is now conducted by a corpo- 
ration with representatives of several trade 
organizations on its board of directors, it was 
you, the craftsmen, who initiated the idea. 
The exposition corporation has always been 
headed by a craftsman; all the expositions 
have been managed by a craftsman. 

I am told that your last exposition was 
held 9 years ago, and that it has been 20 
years since one was held in New York. A 
lot of things have happened since 1989. At 
that time the country was just coming out of 
a& major depression, and soon thereafter 
World War II started. Both of these dis- 


asters slowed progress in many things. But 
since the end of World War II the tempo of 
technological change, in printing as well as 


other industries, was accelerated tremen- 
dously. 

Things are being done automatically to- 
day, by eicctronic controls and other devices, 
that were done tediously by hand and not 
always accurately, 20 years ago. Human 
judgment, however, has not been replaced 
by machines. Rather, it has been freed to 
be more creative, which is important in an 
industry like printing whose business is 
primarily the communication of ideas. 

I know practically nothing about the me- 
chanics of your industry, but I can imagine 
it would be an interesting exercise to make 
a list of what is being shown at your exposi- 
tion this week and compare it with a list of 
what was shown at the 1939 exposition at 
Grand Central Palace 20 years ago. There 
must be many things now that were not 
even imagined, or at least not on the draw- 
ing boards, then. 

Many wonderful things have happened in 
this country, and in your industry, in the 
past 20 years. I have been told there have 
been more changes in your industry in the 
past 15 or 20 years than in the whole 500- 
year history of the printing industry. What 
about ‘the next 20 years? Speculation is 
anybody's game, but one can at least predict 
that, with the accelerated pace of research 
and development in all industry, a graphic 
arts exposition 20 years from now will put 
this one “in the shade” more than your 1959 
one does the 1939 exposition. 

You've all heard the story of the Washing- 
ton taxi driver taking a visitor down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue past the Archives Building. 
The passenger, seeing the inscription on the 
building, which says “What Is Past Is Pro- 
logue,” asked the cabdriver if he knew what 
it meant. “Sure,” exid the cabbie, “it means 
‘You ain’t seen nothin’ yet.’ ” 
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Whatever new is to be seen in your indus- 
try 20 years from now, I’m sure that the 
craftsmen with their “Share Your Knowl- 
edge” zeal will be “with it.” Nay, more than 
that, they'll be largely responsible for bring- 
ing it about. 


Thank you. 


Forthcoming Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
Talks 


—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp selected edi- 
torials which have appeared in Chinese 
newspapers in Taipei. These articles ex- 
press varying degrees of doubt on the 
forthcoming Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
talks, and fear of a Yalta-style compro- 
mise on the Far East. It is difficult to 
reassure these people in the face of full- 
scale Communist aggression in Laos and 
renewed shelling of the islands in the 
Formosa Straits. The views expressed 
are not necessarily my own, but I 
thought they warranted consideration. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the China Daily News, Taipei, 

Aug. 8, 1959] 
CAN THE EISENHOWER-KHRUSHCHEV TALKS 
SETTLE PROBLEMS? 


Appeasers in the international set are again 
obsessed in their illusions since Washington 
and Moscow announced simultaneously the 
exchange of visits by President Eisenhower 
and Premier Khrushchev. They say this is 
a great change in America’s policy toward 
Russia as well as the beginning of the un- 
freezing of East-West relations. Two Lon- 
don papers described President Eisenhower 
as a new man who has become a fully re- 
sponsible President, and asserted that John 
Foster would be shocke if he were still 
alive. These statements of appeasers have 
betrayed their illusion that all existing prob- 
lems will be settled once the leaders of the 
two powerful countries meet. 

But can the talks between Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev settle problems? Khrushchev’s 
replies in his August 5 press conference were 
a good answer to this question. He reiterated 
Russia’s stand that the Western allies must 
leave West Berlin, that West Berlin must 
become a free city, and that the wartime 
allies must sign separate peace treaties with 
both West Germany and East Germany. In 
iterating this stand which his spokesman 
Gromyko had repeated again and again in 
the Geneva foreign ministers conference in- 
dicated that he would try to attain the goal 
which he failed to attain in the Geneva con- 
ference. In other words, the Communists 
must annex West Berlin and the West must 
recognize Germany’s division and the en- 
slaving of the satellite regimes in the Eastern 
European countries. 

The West firmly rejected these peace terms 
during more than two months of the for- 
eign ministers conference. If it is said that 
the Ike-Khrushchev talks can settle these 
problems, then President Eisenhower must 
give grounds by buying peace from Khru- 
shchev with the freedom of the people of 
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West Berlin and of Germany. We very much 
doubt this possibility. 

We believe that the Ike-Khrushchevy talks 
not only will not settle the problems but 
also will create more troubles. Regarding 
the Berlin and the German problems, a 
Yalta-style story may not be repeated. How- 
ever, available signs show that plotters in 
the Kremlin appear to be forcing a Yalta 
conference for the Par East. It is very possi- 
ble that the present Lao Communist rebel- 
lion is a part of this plan. Possibly, Peiping’s 
intensified military activities in the Chin- 
men-Matsu area are an important move in 
the International Communists’ global strat- 
egy. There was a hint if Khrushchev's press 
conference. The Russian Premier said that 
the United States should be friendly not 
only to the Soviet Union but also to Russia’s 
allies. For this reason, the Chinese Commu- 
nists may create new crises in the Taiwan 
Strait and the Indochinese Peninsula so that 
a background for a Yalta-style compromise 
will emerge when Eisenhower meets Khru- 
shchev. As the atmosphere of appeasement 
becomes rampant in the United States and 
abroad, it may force the United States to 
become friendly to Russia’s. allies. 


Of course, this trap is only the wishful 
thinking of the Kremlin. Reports from the 
United States said that both the American 
Government and the American people are 
waiting for the Ike-Khrushchev taiks with a 
prudent and vigilant attitude. The New 
York Times, other papers, and Congressmen 
are warning against excessive optimism and 
pointing out that as long as the Communist 
goal of world conquest remains ‘unchanged, 
any optimism will be baseless. It is particu- 
larly gratifying to learn that the American 
Congress also is planning a negative boycott 
on Khrushchev’s visit by advancing its date 
of recess so that Khrushchev will not be in- 
vited to address it as other visiting chiefs of 
government have been. We hope that all 
these public opinions will serve to raise 
Eisenhower's vigilance so that he will not 
fall into the trap laid by the Red dictator. 
[From the Hsin Sheng Pao, Taipei, Aug. 

8, 1959] 


A War UNDER THE CoveR OF ATMOSPHERE OF 
PEACE 


Although many farsighted people are 
viewing the exchange of visits by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev 
with a reserved, suspicious, and worried at- 
titude, a group of appeasers and neutralist 
countries already are entertaining great ex- 
pectations of the Ike-Khrushchey meeting 
thinking that the cold war will be unfreezed 
and that the dream of peaceful coexistence 
will thus become true. Yet, right at this 
moment, in a tiny corner of the world about 
which very little is known to the world at 
large, a war, genuine though small in scale, 
has broken out. - 

As a matter of.fact, the Communist re- 
bellion in the northeastern part of Laos be- 
gan quietly in the middle of last month, 
It became intense when the provinces of Sam 
Neua and Phong Saly were captured by the 
Communists. The Communists rebels have 
announced their plan to capture Vientiane 
within 3 to 4 months. If Vientiane falls, 
then a half of Laos will be gone. Even if 
this Communist dream fails to become true, 
the rebels will at least set up their border 
base and thereby turn Laos into a second 
Vietnam. It is clear enough that it is be- 
cause of the supply of man by the 
Vietnamese Communists and the supply of 
arms by the Chinese Communists that the 
Lao Communists have been able to 
launch this counter offensive. Besides, they 
did launch the offensive from North Viet- 
nam. Thus, it is not a civil war but 100 
percent aggression. 

Some people may feel it strange for the 
Communists to choose this moment to start 
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a local war since Khrushchev has launched 


. @ full-scale peace offensive to lure the 


- 


United States. Will his goal be damaged 
by this war as other people may doubt his 
sincerity for peace? Practically speaking, 
choosing this moment to ivade Laos is very 
delicate. We should know that whatever 
change may take place in international sit- 
uation, the Communists will never give up 
their final goal of world conquest. Since 
they are at present yet unable to start a 
full-scale -war, they can only conquer the 
world by gradually encroaching upon it. In 
invading Laos, they are using the atmosphere 
of peace prevailing the world to carry out 
their aggression. - 

It may be said that the Western govern- 
ments can protest to Khrushchev or demand 
that he restrain the Chinese and the Viet- 
namese Communists. But Khrushchev can 
brush the protest aside by saying that it 


is Lao’s civil war or by saying that it is : 


not his business but the affairs of Ho Chi- 
minh or Mao Tze-tung. 

The Chinese Communists have a further 
political goal in their invasion of Laos. In 
view of the unclear attitude»of the free 
world after Laos brought the case before 
the United Nations, we can hardly expect 
the free world to give open support to Laos. 
On the contrary, the Lao crisis will be 
used as an excuse by the neutralists such 
as Nehru who will say: “If the Chinese Com- 
munists had been admitted to the United 
Nations, the Lao crisis would not have 
happened.” Thus, by invading Laos, Peiping 
not only has expanded its influence but also 
has created a hope of breaking into the 
United Nations. 

Having known the Communist plot of 
starting local encroachment under the cover 
of atmosphere of peace, we must raise our 
vigilance. The Communists will not start 
a war for Berlin, nor will they invade Taiwan 
and Penghu because these actions will be- 
come too big a stimulation to the free world. 
But it is highly possible that Peiping may 
try to seize our offshore islands at this mo- 
ment. We are not scared however. So long 
as we do not slacken our vigilance, our own 
strength is capable of crushing Peiping’s 
plot. We only hope that ‘anti-Communist 
countries, particularly those in southeast 
Asia, can apprehend the Communist intrigue 
and support Laos to succeed in suppressing 
the Communist rebellion at an early date. 
[From the Ta Hua Evening News, Taipei, 

o Aug. 5, 1959] 


Tue Enp or “U.S. Century” 


The whole world was more than astonished 
when the exchange of visits between Khru- 
shchev and Eisenhower was announced sim- 
ultaneously in Washington and Moscow. Un- 
like Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, 
which had been brewing for quite a long 
time, Eisenhower’s sudden decision to visit 
Moscow was rather a surprise that would 
adversely and vitally affect the world beyond 
all precedent. British newspapers called it 
a miracle of 1959, but we would like to con- 
sider it an unfortunate miracle to the whole 
world. 

Since World War II, the President of the 
United States never has made a state visit 
to any friendly nation outside the Western 
Hemisphere. But now Eisenhower feels a 
particular interest in a state visit to Soviet 
Russia. What this indicates is U.S. tacit 
recognition of Soviet Russia as her equal in 
leadership, the beginning of United States- 
Soviet coexistence, and the affirmation of a 
long-range tragedy of mankind, 

Khrushchev’s coming into power has 
created two outstanding changes in the 
Soviet Communists’ foreign policy; empha- 
sizing peaceful coexistence and constantly 
visiting other countries, one working in co- 
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ordination with the other. During the last 
few years, Khrushchev has been willing to 
visit any country where his visit was not 
rejected, even a satellite as small as Albania. 
It is no wonder that he should have desired 
to visit the United States. In our eyes, it is 
strange that the United States should be will- 
ing to receive him, but more strange is that 
Eisenhower should agree to return his visit 
by calling on him in Moscow. 

Some may interpret this as an interna- 
tional courtesy. In fact, however, the U.S. 
President has never made a state visit to any 
of the friendly nations in Europe and Asia 
except his visits to the neighboring Mexico 
and Canada and several trips to Europe to 
participate in various international con- 
ferences. Now that Eisenhower has decided 
to visit Moscow, we may conclude that the 
United States is thinking much of her 
enemy—the Soviet Union—even if she is not 
thinking little of her allies. 

We still believe, however, that the United 
States will not sell out any of her friendly 
nations during the exchange of visits, and 
that she will stand as firm as ever toward 
practical questions. Nevertheless, Eisen- 
hower’s visit to Moscow obviously implies the 
shaking of U.S. leadership in the world. 
The “U.S. Century” and “Eisenhower Era” 
that have fascinated the Americans since 
World War II would have to give way to a 


‘ “United States-Soviet Century” and “Ike-K. 


Era.” The U.S. policy of liberating the Iron 
Curtain would soon have to be replaced by 
peaceful coexistnce, arid Vanish for good 
following the institution of ‘“‘Captive Nations 
Week.” The tragedy that mankind is half 
free and half enslaved would last forever, 
and irrational. disruption and occupation 
would be legalized. For future historians 
who might endeavor to find an epoch-mak- 
ing sign, Eisenhower’s visit to Moscow would 
serve to mark the end of the “U.S. Century” 
and the Qgginning of a “Coexistence Era.” 
[From the Central Daily News, Taipei, 
Aug. 4, 1959] 
REPORT ON KMRUSHCHEV’S VISIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Washington and Moscow announced simul- 
taneously yesterday that President Eisen- 
hower and Khrushchev will exchange visits 
this fall. Our view on this event is that 
Khrushchev will exchange visits this fall. 
Our view on this event is that Khrushchev 
has long entertained this hope. He repeated- 


_ ly expressed this desire to American visitors 


and has received favorable reaction in certain 
quarters in America. So, although President 
Eisenhower said that the exchange of visit 
was his suggestion, it is probably the result 


-of internal pressures. 


Secondly, why has. Khrushchev been so 
anxious to visit the United States during the 
past year? In the first place, this will greatly 
bolster his personal position at home; in the 
second place, the visit will cover the failure of 
the foreign ministers conference, and lastly, 
the effect of the Captive Nations’ Week will 
be offset if he can pay a visit to the United 
States as the captive nations will unavoid- 
able doubt the sincerity of the United States 
in launching the movement. 

We shall not discuss the substantial con- 
tents of the future Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
talks, but thew isdom of making such con- 


Khrushchev’s ability. Beside, if he should do 
so as expected, he would not be a Communist 

after all. ; 
If it is imperative for President Eisen- 
howevr to extend this invitation, we only 
that he will not disappoint America’s 
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[From the Hsin Sheng Pao, Aug. 3, 1959] 

Reports from Washington and Moscow 
show that a visit to the United States by 
Russian Premier Khrushchev has now be- 
come an irresistible situation. 

The Western European countries have al- 
ready felt uneasy because of these reports. 
They feel that they have been excluded and 
describe this ‘“‘back door meeting” as a sur- 
render to Khrushchey’s aggressive ambitions. 
At present, voices opposing the Khrushchev 
visit can already be heard in the United 
States but they are fragmentary and weak. 
We also are not in favor of the visit because 
it will not be in the interest of the United 
States and her allies. 

As we pointed out before Khrushchev prob- 
ably was more interested in visiting the 
United States than in holding open meetings. 
He fully understands that in order to make 
gains in any field, he must first shake Amer- 
ica’s stand. Once he succeeds in doing so, he 
can march on unobstructed to the goal of 
world conquest because no other country is 
capable of resisting Russia’s pressures. 

Should the reports on Khrushchev's visit 
become true, two effects would be produced. 
Firstly, the feeling of the Western European 
powers that they have been “excluded” will 
be aggravated. Consequently, they will sus- 
pect America’s policy and stand. Moreover, 
the same feeling will brew in America's 
Asian allies. Finally, the unity and mutual 
trust between the free allies will become 
shaky. So, when President Eisenhower uses 
one hand to greet Khrushchev, his other 
hand will launch the movement splitting al- 
lied unity. Gradually, the United States will 
be isolated. 

Secondly, the influence of appeasement in 
the United States and the free world as a 
whole will be bolstered. The greater the 
influence of appeasement is, the more will 
the difficulties to the American Government 
be. 

We fully share the view that to invite 
Khrushchev to visit the United States is 
tantamount to a surrender to Khrushchev’'s 
aggressive ambitions. The Western powers 
must see one point very clearly. All the ac- 
tions of Khrushchev are themselves a kind 
of cold war. If he has prevented the for- 
eign ministers conference from solving ex- 
isting problems, he will not allow the “back 
door meeting” to solve them either. As far 
as his strategy against the United States is 
concerned, basically, he is not interested in 
the Eisenhower administration which he 
knows will definitely not satisfy his ambi- 
tion. His visit to the United States and his 
demand for a summit meeting are designed 
to soften the stand of the Eisenhower gov- 
ernment for his own expansion. Based on 
these observations, we are of the opinion that 
to invite Khrushchev to visit the United 
States or to hold a summit meeting will at 
the same time invite trouble for America 
herself. 


[From the United Daily News, Aug, 4, 1959] 


Khrushchev’s visit to the United States 
can be reviewed in two respects. The first is 
that whether or not the free world needs 
such a visit. In other words, will this visit 
change the present cold war situation? Will 
it lead to a true peace? The second is that 
in accepting the invitation, does Khrushchev 
consider that he can lightly attain the goal 
which he has failed to attain by his intimi- 
dating and delaying tactics? 

In the first aspect, the answer must be 
sought for in the existing Berlin issue. Mos- 
cow wants to swallow this city so that the 
gap in the Iron Curtain can be closed. So 
the key to this issue lies in the determination 
of the Western allies. If they decide to give 
up West Berlin, then Khrushchev’s visit to 


hope 
friends and make the enemy happy by allow- ~the United States will provide them an op- 
to 


ing Khrushchev 


make use of him. 


portunity to save their faces. On the con- 
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trary, if they decide to retain that city, then, 
the settlement of the problem cannot be ben- 
efited in the least by inviting Khrushchev 
to pay a visit to the United States because 
the difference on this issue between the two 
sides is too great. If the United States 
knows clearly that this visit can render no 
help to the settlement of the problem and 
yet she still has extended the invitation, we 
can only describe the action as “childish and 
naive.” 


It may be said that in inviting Khrushchev: 


to visit the United States the latter hopes 
that the visitor may reduce his belligerent 
spirit after he has seen America’s true 
strength. This statement is unreasonable. 
Khrushchev has his agents all over the new 
continent and thus he cannot be ignorant of 
America’s might. Moreover, all Communists 
have a prejudice. They are convinced that 
the United States is a typical capitalistic 
country and the No. 1 enemy of commu- 
nism. To say that Khrushchev will change 
his mind after his tour of America is no less 
than daydreaming. 

We want to say frankly that America’s in- 
vitation to Khrushchev to visit the United 
States and the latter’s acceptance of the in- 
vitation will bring every damage and no ad-« 
vantage to the free world. The regrettable 
part is that this judgment has to be con- 
firmed by future facts instead of being fore- 
seen by the wisdom of the present Western 
statesmen. So, when we learned of the re- 
ports on Khrushchev’s visit, we could but 
deplore the dark future of mankind. 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling for 
Federal Bonds—No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today, I 
said I was going to put in the Recorp 
some recent comments on the subject of 
removing the interest ceiling on long- 
term Federal bonds. This is No. 3 of 
the series: 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 
Aug. 23, 1959] 


Biow AGatnst THRIFT 


Early last week a duly constituted com- 
mittee of Congress decided to disdain the 
repeated pleas of the administration for per- 
mission to raise the ceiling on interest rates 
for Government bonds. Whether or not this 
was the final word of the 86th Congress on 
this subject, it was a serious economic mis- 
take. Of greater interest to most Congress- 
men, probably, is the fact that it eventually 
may prove a political boner as well. 

The decision to cling to an outgrown ceil- 
ing affected, in the first place, all new issues 
of marketable bonds of more than 5 years 
maturity—those intended for such institu- 
tions as banks and insurance companies and 
for big individual investors. By refusing to 
lift the top rate beyond 4% percent, Congress 
has greatly handicapped Secretary Robert 
Anderson in managing the ever-growing pub- 
lic debt with the least possible stimulus to 
inflation. 

But that is not the whole story. More sig- 
nificant to the average citizen is the fact that 
the resounding congressional no will pre- 

from raising the long- 
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bonds. And these are securities that one ad- 
ministration after another has been per- 
sistently trying to sell to the American public 
for some 18 years. 

In the past the Treasury has succeeded in 
winning from Congress occasional modest in- 
creases in the interest it can pay on savings 
bonds, to keep the return roughly commen~ 
surate with that available from other con- 
servative investments. On E-bonds held to 
maturity, for example, the yield has inched 
up over the years from 2.9 percent to 3.26 
percent. Meanwhile however, the rate paid 
by commercial banks has risen as high as 
3 percent. Savings banks have gone to 3% 
percent and within a few months some will 
step up again to 3% percent. Some savings 
and loan associations for their part are pay- 
ing 4 percent. 

Yet the US. Government, by decree of 
Congress, is unable to keep pace. The in- 
evitable result has been a steady cashing in 
of savings bonds by their holders. The 
Treasury has just disclosed that cash-ins of 
E and H bonds had outrun sales for 12 suc- 
cessive months through July. For the first 7 
months of this year, redemptions outstripped 
sales by $613 million. Furthermore, Treas- 
ury Officials said that unless the arbitrary 
ceiling is lifted, the whole savings bond pro- 
gram is in danger of collapse. 

It could be. Most Americans bought these 
bonds in the first place out of patriotic zeal, 
and a desire to back the boys on the firing 
line in every way possible. When the guns 
fell silent, many persons continued to buy 
them, as a form of regular savings, for their 
safety, and perhaps even for their steady if 
unspectacular yield. But with the continued 
march of inflation all that has changed. Few 
savers are going to put money into Govern- 
ment bonds that pay a scant 3% (and that 
only if held to maturity}, when other institu- 
tions offer higher rates along with a Gov- 
ernment guarantee of the principal. Under 
today’s circumstances, moreover, saving in 
any form has become a dubious procedure. 
Hence the popularity of the high-fiying stock 
market, as a possible, if risky, nedge against 
the rising cost of living. 

If it is to halt the ravages of inflation, 
Washington must act forcefully on several 
fronts. But it surely will not succeed if it 
persists in penalizing the saver. That is 
exactly what Congress is doing by clinging to 
an interest rate that was adequate 10 years 
ago, but is clearly inadequate now. 


Danger Seen for North in Housing 
Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I note with deep interest 
an article appearing in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald entitled 
“Danger Seen for North in Housing Seg- 
regation.”’ 

Joseph D. Lohman, former chairman 
of the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, is reported to have said in a 
speech Wednesday that segregation in 
housing in the North may be the fore- 
runner of increased racial violence and 
political conflict. in the North. He is 
directly quoted in this article as stating, 
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“The violence which confronts us in the 
South is as dust in the wind compared 
to the prospects of violence in the segre- 
gated metropolitan areas which are now 
developing.” 

Mr. President, I do not know where 
Mr. Lohman has been in the past several 
months, but I am quite certain he must 
not have been reading the morning and 
afternoon papers from around the Na- 
tion, and particularly the.ones from the 
North. Mr. Lohman is apparently ob- 
livious of the fact that violence and po- 
litical hatred and racial conflict are now 
at an alltime peak in the North where 
integration has occurred. To the con- 


_ trary, we do not find any violence in the 


South where segregation exists, and we 
do not find violence in the North wher- 
ever segregation may exist. 

Contrary to Mr. Lohman’s comments 
to the annual conference of the National 
Urban League, the violence which he 
anticipates 4vill only come wherever in- 
tegration is forced upon people. 

If Mr. Lohman fears violence because 
of segregated housing in the North, or 
anywhere in this country, I wonder if 
he would but mame one place where 
violence has occurred in these United 
States on account of segregation. 

Mr. President, Mr. Lohman and the 
other supporters of the National Urban 
League are shooting in the dark and are 
making such illogical statements in an 
attempt to take away from the terrific 
impact violence in integrated areas of 
this Nation is having upon our people. 

It is ridiculous for anyone to argue that 
segregated housing is going to cause vio- 
lence in any part of this Nation. As I 
have repeated before, it is only where 
integration is forced upon people that 
violence occurs. People do not segregate 
against their will, but they are more often 
integrated against their will. We would 
not have segregated suburban areas in 
the North, or anywhere in the Nation, 
unless is was desired by the people who 
buy the homes. 

Mr. President, in order that everyone 
may have the benefit of Mr. Lohman’s 
ridiculous views, to which I take sharp 
exception, I ask that this article from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
September 10, 1959, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

DaNGeR SEEN FOR NORTH IN HOUSING 

SEGREGATION 
(By Luther P. Jackson) 

Joseph D. Lohman, former Chairman of 
the National Capital Planning Commission, 
declared yesterday that segregation in hous- 
ing may be the forerunner of increased racial 
violence and political conflict in the North. 

“The violence which confronts us in the 
South,” he said, “is as dust in the wind com- 
pared to the prospects of violence in the seg- 


regated metropolitan areas which are now 
developing.” 

Lohman, now State Treasurer of Illinois, 
spoke at the annual conference of the Na- 
tional Urban League which ends today at 
the Sheraton-Park. 

Lohman’s comparison of violence in the 
South and North was criticized at a press 
conference by League President Theodore W. 
Khéel, of New York. Kheel said such state- 
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ments give support to Senator James O. East- 
LAND, Democrat of Mississippi, and other foes 
of integration. 

Lester B. Granger, executive secretary of 
the league, added that there is generally 
less racial tension in northern cities than 
there was 40 years ago. He said the press 
has thade the public more alert to racial 
incidents. 

Lohman later commented that “violence 
is inexcusable,” but added that “rigid hous- 
ing segregation represents a framework for 
violence.” 

In his speech, Lohman asserted that the 
“true pillar of segregation in America is resi- 
dential segregation.” He said there is more 
of this type of segregation now than ever 
before and that unless corrective measures 
are taken, there will be still more by 1975. 

Lohman said all-white suburban com- 
munities. are developing because private 
builders are allowed to build large subdivi- 
sions using the old ethic of segregation. 

In contrast, he said, efforts are being made 
to renew the cities under the “new ethic” 
of integration as spelled out in laws and 
court decisions. He said Negroes are forced 
to accept inferior housing within the cities 
while whites have a free choice, 

Lohman said a political conflict between 
cities and suburbs could result from Negroes 
taking over old city political machines. “It 
would be poetic justice.” he added, “if Ne- 
groes used their new political power to bring 
about changes.” 





Labor Reform Legislation—the Public 
Desire—the Real Need and True Ob- 
jective 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting herewith an excellent editorial 
entitled “The New Labor Bill,” appear- 
ing in the Danville (Ky.) Advocate, of 
which a good friend of mine is the editor. 


For long as Mr. Swain’s paper been a 
keen student of public affairs and Gov- 
ernment. Its acuteness respecting the 
pulse of the folks has long been recog- 
nized. Its analysis of the needs in the 
field of labor reform legislation, as well 
as his notions concerning just what the 
general public was seeking, is one of the 
most accurate and to the point state- 
ments I have seen in the mass and welter 
of editorials, propaganda, and so forth, 
with which we all have been besieged in 
recent months. I am sure the article 
will be most refreshing to the majority 
of us: 

THE New Labor BILL 

The long haul is over. After many delays 
and maneuvers, legislation to bring organized 
labor under firmer control in the public in- 
terest is assured. The bill finally agreed 
upon by a Senate-House conference commit- 
tee obviously does not satisfy everyone, and 
some labor leaders consider it unduly harsh. 
There is little doubt, however, that in ap- 
proving a labor reform bill Congress was im-~ 
plementing the wishes of the great majority 
of Americans. 
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The measure, as finally approved by the 
conferees, is much closer to the Landrum- 
Griffin bill which the House passed than it is 
to the milder. Kennedy-Ervin bill passed by 
the Senate. It sharply limits organizational 
picketing, secondary boycotts, and hot-cargo 
contracts. Under terms of the new bill, the 
first major labor legislation passed in 12 years, 
States will be empowered to deal with smaller 
labor dispute cases which the National Labor 
Relations Board refuses. 

It was such provisions as those which were 
the source of the greatest controversy. And, 
ironically, it was those provisions which 
aroused the least public interest. The pub- 
lic was concerned mainly about reforms to 
guard against the sort of corruption the 
McClellan committee had been revealing. In 
this respect the House and Senate bills were 
quite similar. There was little dispute about 
them, and they promise a tight rein on cor- 
rupt labor leaders in the future. 

That is good. That is what the American 
people wanted. As to other parts of the new 
legislation, the test of their fairness and 
wisdom will cOme. If some provisions ap- 
pear to be punitive, as some labor leaders 
contend, they may be revised in time. The 
main thing is that the Federal Government 
now has a powerful weapon to wield against 
corruption in labor. All of us, including 
labor, will benefit. 





The Late Zygmunt B. Dybowski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, and Polish- 
Americans of the Nation, have been sad- 
dened by the passing of a notable Polish- 
American who served the cause of de- 
mocracy with great distinction and 
credit to himself, his State, and Nation. 
I am speaking of the late Zygmunt B. 
Dybowski, teacher, author, and editor. 

I have known Mr. Dybowski and his 
family for many years, and his courage, 
his intellectual integrity, his humanity, 
and his endless devotion to the cause of 
democracy and liberty will ever remain 
as an inspiration and memorial to all 
those who knéw him. 

As I extend my condolences and sin- 
cere sympathy to his widow and his son, 
Lt. Col. Eugene Dybowski, U.S. Air 
Force, I am sure that Polish-Americans 
throughout America join with me in 
sorrow and regret at the passing of Zyg- 
munt B. Dybowski. We, however, who 
count ourselves among his friends, are 
certain that his life has left an impact 
that will long be remembered by those 
who knew him. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a biographical tribute to Mr. Dybowski. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Dybowski was born January 20, 1896, 
in Tarnow, Poland and received his primary 
education there. However, in 1913, he came 
to the United States and studied at the 
American International College at Spring- 
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field, Mass., from 1914 to 1917. When Worid 
War I began, he broke off his studies before 
graduation and served in the 5lst Infantry, 
although at that time, he was still an alien, 

Later, he completed a course in journalism 
at Columbia University and began his 
journalistic career with the Telegram Codzi- 
enny in New York City. Ever interested in 
the affairs of his homeland and with a dedi- 
cation to freedom and liberty, he collabo- 
rated with A. Debski and B. Kolabowski in 
preparing a memorandum to President 
Woodrow Wilson suggesting the proper 
boundaries of the newly created Republic 
of Poland after the war. 

In 1923, he became managing editor of 
the Polish Daily News in Cleveland, which 
position he held until his death. As editor, 
he spoke out boldly to our Polish-American 
friends and through the medium of his 
newspaper interpreted American ways and 
beliefs so that our newly arrived immigrants 
would understand more fully our American 
way of life. 

Mr. Dybowski not only preached Ameri- 
canism through the channels of his paper, 
but taught the Polish language in South 


‘High and Lincoln High Schools in Cleveland 


from 1929 to 1935, and beginning in 1935 
until his death, instructed citizenship 
classes in Cleveland. 

He was the past national adjutant of the 
Polish Legion of American Veterans, a mem- 
ber of the Selective Service Board No. 9 of 
Cleveland, a member of the PNA, and other 
civic and fraternal organizations. He was 
constantly active in social and civic affairs. 

Aside from his own paper, he wrote arti- 
cles on Polish questions in many foreign 
language newspapers. Among his pub- 
lished works are “Artolagta Poesji,” “As- 
tatnia Pewia,” “De Profundis,” “Dzwne 
Opowiesci,” and “Imigranci.” 

His public service was given recognition 
in 1925 when Marshal Josef Pilsudski pre- 
sented Mr. Dybowski with the Krzyz 
Legronowy. (Legionaire’s Cross), and in 1935 
the Polish Academy of Arts and Sciences 
bestowed the Srekrny Wawrzyn Akademicki 
(Silver Wreath) upon this noted author. 





Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling for 
Federal Bonds—No. 4 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today, I 
said I was going to put in the Recorp 
some recent comments on the subject of 
removing the interest ceiling on long- 
term Federal bonds, This is No. 4 of 
the series: . 

{From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, 

Sept. 3, 1959] 
INTEREST-RATE BOOMERANG 

The cost of borrowing money went up 
sharply on Tuesday, with most of the larger 
banks throughout the country posting an 
increase of one-half percent in the rate to 
their best credit risks. 

The results are likely to be unpleasant, 
One immediate effect will be that many com- 
panies will take a new look at plans for 
expansion, 

* There is real irony here. A major reason 
for the rise’ is that some Congressmen, rais<- 
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ing a phony cry of “keep interest rates down,” 
have blocked action on President Eisenhow- 
er’s appeal for a rise in the 4% percent ceil- 
ing rate now fixed on marketable US. bonds. 

The Treasury, contrary to whatever these 
Congressmen may think or say, does not set 
the pattern of interest rates. Like any other 
borrower, it has to meet the market price or 
it cannot sell bonds. 

With interest rates rising, the Treasury 
can’t sell bonds at the fixed rate of 4% per- 
cent and has been forced into short-term 
borrowing. This has now helped push up 
the rates for everyone. 

If Congress is awake to its responsibilities 
it will recognize the warning and take prompt 
action to give Secretary Anderson the power 
he needs for efficient handling of the Na- 
tion’s debt. 


Miss South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, this week in Atlantic City, 
N.J., 54 beautiful women from all over 
America are vying for the title of Miss 
America and among them is Miss Net- 
tie Adelaide Dennis, of South Carolina. 
Miss Dennis is a 19-year-old sophomore 
at Columbia College, Columbia, S.C., but 
is a native of Moncks Corner, S.C. Miss 
Dennis was recently honored by her 
hometown of Moncks Corner with a 
Tootsie Dennis Day. State and civic 
leaders from all over South Carolina 
came to Moncks Corner on this occasion 
to honor Miss Dennis, who holds the 
title of Miss South Carolina. 

South Carolina is indeed proud of Miss 
Dennis and naturally hopes she will win 
the Miss America contest in Atlantic 
City. Miss Dennis has held 15 various 
beauty crowns including the title of 
Queen of Hearts at Moncks Corner High 
School, which was the first title she ever 
won. The latest title she holds is that 
of Miss South Carolina. 

I ask that an article entitled “Miss 
South Carolina’ from the Berkeley 
Democrat of Moncks Corner, S.C., of 
September 9, 1959, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Miss SouTu CaRoLina: TooTsiz DENNIS 

This is the week that Moncks Corner will 
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On Tuesday, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Guy also 
left for Atlantic City. Mr. Guy is president 
of the Jaycees, who were responsible for Miss 
Dennis’ opportunity to represent Moncks Cor- 
ner in Greenville and win the coveted title 
of Miss South Carolina. 

Wher Tootsie left the Charleston airport 
she was wearing a two-piece suit of Navy blue 
linen, printed with gold flowers, a gold beaver 
hat, beige shoes, and a mink stole. It was 
reported that her luggage (six pieces) topped 
the limit by 80 pounds. 

Leaving Friday to attend the rest of the 
festivities are Tootsie’s younger sister, Adah, 
and her two brothers and sisters-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. David Dennis, and Mr. and Mrs. 
R. L. Dennis, and an aunt, Mrs. Annabelle 
Dennis Parker (Miss Moncks Corner, 1939, 
by the way), of Charleston. 

Tootsie’s talent will include her song, “I 
Enjoy Being a Girl,” from the “Flower Drum 
Song,” a Broadway. musical. She has taken 
vocal 1 year; dancing, 6 years; and piano, 8 
years. 

Monday morning, Miss South Carolina 
registered together with the 53 other State 
beauties. Tuesday was for swim suit posing 
(incidentally Tootsie won the swim suit com- 
petition in Greenville). Tuesday night there 
was an illuminated parade, and each day 
was planned to include a pageant rehearsal. 
Priminary judging begins tonight (Wednes- 
day) with the finals Saturday night. It is 
expected that the top 10 will be televised on 
Saturday night. 


A Tribute to an American Composer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, just less 
than a month ago the New York Phil- 
harmonic, directed by Leonard Bern- 
stein, gave Moscow one of the most ex- 
citing, tradition-shattering concerts the 
Soviet capitol has seen in its recent musi- 
cal history. 

The New York Times, in a Moscow- 
datelined article on August 25, declared: 

One of the most unexpected events was 
a rousing demand by the cheering, stomping, 


clapping throng for a repeat performance of 
an unusual little piece by one of the first 
American composers of modern ideas, Charles 
Ives: 

This composition, “The Unanswered Ques- 
tion,” had never been heard in the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Bernstein broke another tradi- 
tion by giving a little talk explaining Ives’ 
philosophy and his theory of accidental mu- 
sic in which several themes in different 
tempos are woven together and cross each 
other accidentally at unpredictable times. 


I am delighted, Mr. Speaker, that 
Charles Ives is, at long last, beginning to 
receive the recognition he so richly de- 
serves. 

It is to be regretted that such recogni- 
tion comes after his death. 

Five years after his death at the age 
of 80, 40 years after he virtually stopped 
composing, 12 years after he received the 
Pulitzer prize for a symphony he had 
written 40 years previously, Charles Ed- 
ward Ives appears to be attaining fully 
to that recognition so long withheld from 
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him—the recognition that here is an au- 
thentic American genius, in all probabil- 
ity one of the greatest composers Amer- 
ican has produced. 

In my hometown of Norwalk, Conn., 
further recognition of Mr. Ives will be 
given by the Norwalk Symphony Society 
which will present a Charles Ives Birth- 
day Festival concert. 

This concert will be given on October 
19, the eve of Mr. Ives’ 85th birthday, 
and it will consist entirely of Ives’ music 
in several of the forms in which he 
worked—orchestral, piano, and songs 
both for solo voice and chorus. 

It is quite proper that this tribute to 
Mr. Ives should be made by a Connecti- 
cut symphony society, for Charles Ives is 
a native of my State, having been born 
in Danbury, and having lived for many 
years in Redding. 

He was a highly successful insurance 
man who composed as an avocation, pro- 
ducing a large body of musical work dur- 
ing the years from 1900 to 1920 which 
was ahead of its time, and long went vir- 
tually unplayed. 

American should learn more about its 
own composers and it is hoped, Mr. 
Speaker, that the recognition accorded 
Charles Ives’ music in Moscow several 
weeks ago, and which will be accorded it 
on October 19 in Norwalk, Conn., be- 
comes contagious. 

All American should learn to enjoy 
and love the music of Charles Ives—a 
great American composer who had a 
full measure of the gift of compassion 
and laughter, and translated them into 
music. 


Interest Rate Ceilings on Government 
Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
New York Times, in an editorial, entitled 
“The Interest Ceiling Issue,” which ap- 
peared in its August 27 edition, presents 
a very careful study on President Eisen- 
hower’s request to Congress that the in- 
terest rate ceilings on Government bonds 
be removed or modified. 


In its usual thorough manner, the 
Times offers a clear picture of the need 
for such a move. I believe this editorial 
is worthy of the attention of all the Sen- 
ators and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE INTEREST CEILING IsSUE 


President Eisenhower at his news confer- 
ence Tuesday renewed—and in the most em- 
phatic manner—his request first made to 
Congress on June 8 that the existing ceilings 
applying to interest rates on Government 
bonds be removed or liberalized. 
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The ceiling on marketable seourities is 414 
percent, and applies to issues with maturi- 
ties of 5 years or longer. This legislation is 
in the nature of an anachronistic accident. 
It has no logical relationship to present con- 
ditions in the bond market. It was enacted 
in 1918 in connection with the second Liberty 
loan financing of World War I, and was based 
on conditions then contemporary but today 
purely history. 

What makes this legislation imperative is 
that the Treasury must raise vast sums in 
the months ahead in order (1) to fund a 
constant procession of maturing obligations, 
and (2) to raise new money to pay for the 
appropriations voted by Congress and not 
covered by taxes. As much as possible of 
such financing should-take the form of secu- 
rities designed to appeal to savers since, when 
money is raised through savings, it has no 
inflationary effects. In practice this means 
that, broadly speaking, it should be raised 
through the sale of long-term securities, 
But with business in a boom phase at present, 
the demands of borrowers of all categories in 
the money market are extremely heavy. 
These demands, competing for a compara- 
tively limited supply of funds have driven in- 
terest rates sharply upward. With the mar- 
ket rate on comparatively long issues above 
4Y¥%, percent the Treasury finds itself in a 
position in which it has no alternative but 
to raise its funds through the sale of short- 
term paper, a procedure inflationary in its 
implications because it involves the creatio-. 
of bank credit or expansion of the money 
supply. 

The present ceiling ‘on savings bonds, from 
which the President has also asked relief, is 
roughly 3% percent, a rate that makes it im- 
possible for the Government to compete ac- 
tively with other available outlets for savings. 
This is not only a grave injustice to the 40 
million patriotic holders of savings bonds 
in the Nation, but it ig a potential threat 
of the most serious kind to the whole Gov- 
ernment savings bomd program, itself a major 
bulwark against monetary inflation. 

Savings bonds outstanding total $50.5 bil- 
lion. That figure exceeds by $2 billion the 
total of all publicly held marketable issues 
of the U.S. Treasury with maturities of 5 
years or longer. Every dollar that is with- 
drawn. by a savings bond holder is a dollar 
that the Treasury will have to replace, and 
that, so long as present interest limitations 
remain in effect, it will have to replace by 
raising the money through methods highly 
inflationary. 





Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
for Federal Bonds—No. 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS’ - 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today, I 
said I was going to put in the Recorp 
some recent comments on the subject 
of removing the interest ceiling on long- 
term Federal bonds. This is No. 5 of the 
series, 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 9, 
° 1959] 
_ An Empty TRIUMPH 

The Members of Congress who are block- 
ing President Eisenhower’s request for an 
end to the 4.25-percent rate ceiling on the 
Government's longer term bonds have man- 
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aged to push the rates on such obligations 
lower than they might otherwise be. But 
not in the way they think, 

A glance at the list of quotations and 
yields on Federal bonds available each day 
on the fourth from last page of this news- 
paper shows the highest returns on the short- 
term issues and the lowest returns on the 
long-dated bonds. For instance, on ane 
recent day bonds due in 1961 yielded 4.89 
percent, those due in 1966 4.58 percent, those 
due in .1980 4.25 percent, and those due in 
1995 3.9 percent. 

In contrast, bonds offered the same day 
by the Stateof Connecticut and the County 
of Allegheny in Pennsylvania showed the 
opposite trend. The Connecticut yields 
ranged from 2.6 percent for 1961 obligations, 
up to 3% percent for those beyond 1982. 
The Allegheny yields ranged from 3 percent 
for 1961 to 4.3 percent for 1996. Of course, 
the lower overall ranges of yields on these 
issues than on the Federal bonds are due to 
the fact they are tax-free, but this freedom 
doesn’t affect how. the yields vary with ma- 
turities. 

What affects how the yields vary with 
maturities is the market's demand for vari- 
ous dated bonds. The range of yields on the 
State and county bonds reflects accurately 
what investors want. At present they want 
a bigger return when they lend their money 
out for many years than when they lend it 
out for just a few years. We know this to 
be true because there is no artifical rule or 
law governing the variation of yields on those 
non-Federal issues. If investors wanted the 
ladder of yields to lean the other way, the 
bonds would be offered to them that other 
way. 

But the Federal yields do slant the other 
way because the legal ceiling forces them 
into that pattern, This law succeeds in do- 
ing so because the U.S. Treasury cannot sell 
any bonds that come due in 5 years or 
more. Investors. know, therefore, that the 
supply of such issues is going to be limited 
so they pay a premium on any such issues 
now outstanding, by accepting lower yields 
on them than on shorter issues. 

Some might suggest that since the 1995 
Federal bond is at a 3.9 percent yield the 
Treasury can issue bonds of that maturity 
below the 4.25 percent rate ceiling. The 
answer is that, if the Treasury even hinted 
it might offer such bonds, their potential 
supply would be increased, their price would 
fall and their yield would rise up to or past 
the ceiling. 

Thus the congressional preservers of the 
ceiling have, it is true, richly succeeded in 
keeping down the rates on the longer term 
issues of the Government. But it’s an 
empty triumph, because Uncle Sam can’t 
take advantage of the low rates. Indeed, 
his borrowings, at present confined by the 
law’s prohibition to short-term issues, cost 
him more than 4.25 percent. 

It is still the market, not Congress, that 
dictates Uncle Sam's borrowing costs. 


PE pl 


Special Interest Power Opens Campaign 
To Destroy Public Power in America: 
False Advertising Draws Ire of Clyde 
Ellis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the special interest companies of Amer- 
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ica have recently launched a massive, 
vastly expensively, new, Mafison Avenue 
type advertising campaign aimed at dis- 
crediting and, if possible, destroying 
public power in America. 

In full page advertisements in Time 
magazine, the Saturday Evening Post 
and other publications, special interest 
companies are waging a propaganda 
campaign based on half-truths to brain- 
wash Americans into opposing public 
power. 

This insidious propaganda campaign, 
while purporting. to be in the public 
interest, is in truth simply a slick move 
by special interests to pull the wool over 
the eyes of the American people. Cer- 
tainly, all of us would defend private 
power companies’ right to prosper and 
grow, make a reasonable profit, and to 
present their case to all Americans, 
through advertising in all media, and in 
any other proper way. 

But it becomes a matter of great con- 
cern to every thinking American, when 
special power interests base such a cam- 
paign on distortions and half-truths. 
One advertisement alleges that “Federal 
Government electric power systems have 
already cost the Nation’s taxpayers $52 
billion.” Yet private power company 
officials know that public power systems 
simply amount to a vital investment in 
national development by loans which will 
be repaid, an investment which private 
power could not or would not make at 
the time it was needed. What is more, 
these projects are paying for themselves 
through the sale of electrical power, 
much of which is purchased by private 
power firms. 

The advertisements, while citing the 
$5 billion investment in public power, 
fail to mention that private power has 
received the benefit of $10 billion in 
taxes by way of accelerated depreciation 
certificates and easier depreciation prac- 
tices—in other words, fast tax writeoffs— 
that the working people do not get. 

From these advertisements, it is ob- 
vious that the private power companies 
are producing more than electrical 
power—they are turning out powerful 
propaganda slanted to their special ob- 
jectives. It is clear that the advertise- 
ments they are paying so much to print 
are in the private interest and not in 
the public interest. Are they adding the 
costs of these advertisements to the con- 
sumers’ bills? 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
letter I received from Clyde T. Ellis, gen- 
eral manager of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, dated Sep- 
tember 8, 1959, which discusses this 
problem, and copies of two advertise- 
ments which private power published in 
the Saturday Evening Post, August 8, 
1959, and Time, June 29, 1959. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
advertisements were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NaTIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., September 8, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear RatPu: Adolph Hitler wrote at 

313 of “Mein Kampf”: “In the size of the lie 


“there is always contained a certain factor of 
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credibility since the great masses of the 
people * * * will more easily fall victims 
to a great lie than to a small one.” 

The attached advertisement, entitled “How 
Much Is ‘Public Power’ Costing the People of 
Your State?” is good evidence of how “Amer- 
ica’s Independent Electric Light and Power 
Companies” are applying Hitler’s philosophy. 

But even Hitler discovered that falsehoods 
do not change facts. Similarly, no amount 
of nationally circulated falsehood can alter 
the fact that Federal power projects do not 
cost the Nation’s taxpayers. Their entire 
cost is repaid by the rural electric co-ops, 
power districts, municipally owned systems, 
commercial power companies, and Federal 
Government agencies which purchase the 
wholesale power from them. Furthermore, 
it seems doubly wrong for these investor- 
owned electric utilities to make such state- 
ments when they have been granted over 
$10 billion in Federal tax subsidy by way 
of accelerated depreciation certificates and 
through liberalized depreciation practices 
available to them since 1954. 


As to the ability of these companies to pro- 
vide all the low-priced electricity the Nation 
needs—without depending on taxes, the 
events which transpired in New York City on 
August 17 may indicate a possibility that 
America’s Independent Electric Light and 
Power Companies could advantageously spend 
more time building their own business and 
less trying to destroy the work of others. 

It seems unconscionable to us that: the 
customers of these specially privileged cost- 
plus corporations should be required to con- 
tinue financing this malicious, unjustified 
attack on a national resource policy which 
has been approved by Congress for half a 
century and upon which the member con- 
sumers of 450 rural electric systems depend 
in part for a decent living standard. 

We hope Congress ean find some way to 
at least make absolutely certain that such 
untruthful attacks are financed 100 percent 
from corporate profits and not by a levy on 
customers. 

Sincerely, 
Crypbe T. Exits, 
General Manager. 


[From the Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 8, 
1959] 
How Mucu Is Pusiic Power CosTING THE 
PEOPLE OF Your STATE? 
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$10, 450, 000 
338, 800, 000 
50, 050, 000 
50, 050, 000 
396, 550, 000 
30, 800, 000 
33, 000, 000 
12, 100, 000 
63, 250, 000 
235, 400, 000 
19, 250, 000 
9, 900, 000 
91, 300, 000 
85, 250, 000 


Washington 
41, 800, 000 


West Virginia 
es ees 114, 400, 000 
Wyoming 9, 350, 000 


(Amounts (to nearest $50,000) figured on 
the percentage of all Federal taxes collected 
in each State. Current tax collections used 
as basis.) 


Every American is taxed to pay for Fed- 
eral public power, and the cost to people in 
your State has run into millions of dollars. 

Federal Government electric power sys- 
tems have already cost the Nation’s tax- 
payers $5% billion. The list above shows 
about how much was collected in each State. 

If the public power lobbyists succeed 
in their plans for getting the government 
still deeper into the electric business, the 
cost will soar to $151, billion. The cost to 
your State will be almost tripled. 

Yet this spending for more and more 
Federal public power is completely unnec- 
essary. America’s hundreds of independent 
electric light and power companies are ready 
and able to provide all the low-price elec- 
tricity the Nation will need—without de- 
pending on your taxes. 

These. are the companies that have 
doubled the supply of electricity in the past 
10 years, and will double the present supply 
in the next 10. 

Federal public power keeps growing be- 
cause most people don’t realize they are 
paying for it. But informed Americans can 
put a stop to it. 

Will you help spread the word among 
your friends and neighbors? When enough 
people understand, something surely will be 
done to halt this unnecessary spending. 

When public power wins—you lose. 
Every time another Federal public power 
proposal goes through Congress, you are 
taxed to pay the bill. 


AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND PowER COMPANIES. 


[From Time, June 29, 1959} 
WHEN PuBLIc Power WINS, You LOSE 


Every time another Federal public power 
proposal goes through Congress, you are 
taxed to pay the bill. 

Most people, according to national opinion 
polis, don’t want the Federal Government in 
the electric business. Yet everybody, includ- 
ing you, is taxed to pay for such Federal 
public power. 

Already $5,500 million of tax money from 
you and other Americans has gone into this 
Federal public power. And now the public 
power promoters are pushing hard for $10 
billion more. 

Is there a need for all this tax spending 
for more and more public power? None at 
all—for America’s hundreds of independent 
electric light and power companies are ready 
and able to provide all the low-price electric- 
ity people will need—without depending on 
your taxes. 

These companies have doubled the supply 
of electricity in the past 10 years, and will 
double the present supply in the next 10. 

Spending for more public power goes on 
because most people don’t know about it. 
The best way to stop it is to tell your friends 
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and neighbors what’s happening. As soon 
as enough people understand, you can be 
sure something will be done to halt this 
unnecessary spending. 
AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANIES 


Tribute to Edwin E. Smith, a Truly 
Great Teacher for 40 Years at Classical 
High in Springfield; Mass. . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, when the 
bell at Classical High School of Spring- 
field, Mass., sounded the start of the 
school year this week, for the first time 
in 40 years, Edwin E. Smith was not 
there to greet some of the old and the 
new students. He had retired last June 
of 1959 after giving a lifetime to the 
teaching profession. During his long 
service in the Springfield school system 
he had become a tradition. To accom- 
plish this, he must, of necessity, have 
been endowed of unsual talent and per- 
sonality. Ed Smith was so gifted. 

Thousands of eager youngsters came 
under his spell. Beyond his great ca- 
pacity to impart knowledge of English 
literature to his students, he advised and 
counseled them with marked effect. Sel- 
dom have I ever met or known of anyone 
in the teaching field who was so gen- 
uinely loved by the boys and girls who 
sat in his classes. He had a real per- 
sonal interest in their efforts, their suc- 
cess and their future. Indeed, he epito- 
mized to the fullest the best in the great 
teaching profession. 

English literature was Ed Smith’s 
forte and in this field, he contributed 
notably to the famed reputation of the 
Springfield school system and particu- 
larly Classical High School. The thou- 
ands of his students that went on to 
higher education in the colleges of the 
land appreciated how well and thor- 
oughly he taught them. Many of them 
received top honors in the colleges of 
their choice. He had a remarkably, easy, 
convincing and persuasive way of im- 
pressing young minds of the worth of 
education and how to use it: He was 
richly endowed with the wisdom, the 
temperament and the determination 
necessary in the educational field. He 
was not anxious for the bell that tolled 
the end of the school day and I know 
that his students lamented the end of 
his classes. Ed Smith felt and knew 
that he had a job to do in the very best 
way he knew to do it. His efforts spoke 
for themselves as he was heartened by 
the successes in life that many of his 
boys and girls attained. He, indeed, was 
an artist as he worked with the precious 
clay of unfolding youth. 

Edwin E. Smith was born in 1894 in 


-White River Junction, Vt., and graduated 


from Dartmouth College in 1917. After 
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a brief. teaching spell in Vermont, he 
came to Classical—Central—High School 
in Springfield, Mass., in 1919. There he 
remained for 40 years to retire in June 
1959. His eéducational achievements 
were many. He carried a master of arts 
from Harvard in 1929; pioneered in ac- 
celerated courses for the gifted child—a 
program that was started in the high 
school in 1935; coauthored with Ralph 
Boaz the texts, “An Introduction to 
Literature” and “Enjoyment of Litera- 
ture.” The latter textbook has been 
widely used and accepted by teachers and 
pupils since it was first published in 1934. 
In 1954-55, Ed Smith was chosen presi- 
dent of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English and held member- 
ship in the New England Association and 
the National Association of Teachers of 
English. 

Recognition and honors have come his 
way from associates, his students, and 
from his community. The executive 
board of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English conferred a plaque 
for outstanding contributions and serv- 
ice of over 30 years. A memorial in Ed 
Smith’s name was given by the Classical 
High School Alumni Association to the 
school library. The memorial consists 
of an alcove dedicated to him with a gift 
of money for books to be purchased in 
his name. His portrait will grace the 
alcove as a constant reminder of the 
fruitful years he spent in the truly hal- 
lowed halls of Classical. 

At this past June graduation exercises, 
@ moving tribute was paid to him by His 
Honor Mayor Thomas J. O’Connor, of 
Springfield, in expressing the gratitude 
of the city for the great teacher service 
he had given. 

Ed Smith no longer will be an active 
teacher in our school system but his 
dedication to his profession will never be 
forgotten. Whenever or wherever any 
of his former pupils gather, they will re- 
tell again and again of their years un- 
der his tutelage. They will talk again of 
him and recount why he measured to the 
fullest their ideal as a great teacher and 
a good friend. 


One of his former students and pres- 
ently a teacher at Ed Smith’s beloved 
Classical puts it simply and beautifully: 

Ed’s deep interest in and understanding of 
all his pupils, his ability to teach them to 
think and to appreciate good literature, his 
brilliant intellect coupled with genuine hu- 
mility have made him a truly great teacher. 
No wonder they love him so much, 


Mr. Speaker, as one who knows him, I 
join in this tribute to Ed Smith and ex- 
press the wish that he will be around for 
a long time to continue to contribute his 
talent and his counsel to those who yearn 
to learn and to his community. 





Advice and Consent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the September 17 issue of the Reporter, 
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there appears an article entitled “The 
Advice and Consent of J. Wirii1am FuL- 
BRIGHT,” written by Sidney Hyman. I 
believe the article is worthy of the at- 
tention of the Senate; it gives the views 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee vis-a-vis 
those of the committee and, for that 
matter, those of the Congress and the 
executive branch, on questions of foreign 
policy. It emphasizes, once again, the 
keen sense of responsibility which has 
always actuated the thoughts of Senator 
FULBRIGHT. in his relations with the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government and 
his feelings on the separation of powers. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: . 
THE ADVICE AND CONSENT or J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT 


(By Sidney Hyman) 

Several of the newspapers I read have 
compared the hero’s welcome President 
Eisenhower received at various stops on his 
European trip with President Wilson’s ex- 
perience there 40 years ago. In view of what 
the U.S. Senate did, after Wilson’s return, 
to deflate his personal triumph among the 
Allies, it seemed worth whole to discuss 
President Eisenhower's present standing in 
Congress with a central figure in that rela- 
tionship, Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Democratic chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Given the fact that Fu.sricnt has little 
in common with Henry Cabot Lodge, a repe- 
tition of the 1919 debacle is obviously un- 
thinkable; so I began by asking the Senator 
if he felt that the President’s hand was 
greatly strengthened in foreign affairs by 
the support he can count on from Con- 
gress, even though it is controlled by the 
opposition party. With a wry smile, the 
Senator conceded that it might make some 
difference. But he went on to say that he 
has a pretty clear idea of the limits of his 
own power and doesn’t expect any applause 
for not exploiting the nuisance value of his 
job. For Senator Funsricnt, the principal 
concern is how to get things started, not 
how to stop them. 

Unlike many other Senators caught for an 
interview at day’s end, Fuisricnt has the 
grace to remember that he is not addressing 
@ vast congregation. He actually converses 
with his interviewer and, above all, he re- 
spects the fact that the simple declarative 
sentence is the greatest invention of the 
human intellect. This, then, is a report on 
the uses to which he put that singular in- 
vention in an hour of twilight talk. 


THE SENATE’S JOB 


Senator Futbrient finds some grounds for 
comfort in the fact that Christian Herter, 
a trusted friend, now sits at the head of the 
State Department, ably backed up by another 
trusted friend, Under Secretary of State C. 


timid interpretation of the Nation’s eco- 
nomic potential. The decline of American 
power since 1953 has not been arrested. The 
self-inflicted national wounds resulting from 
a wrong order of national values and priori- 


ties ha not been healed. The strains 
within the Grand Alliance have not lessened, 
while Soviet Union, with Communist 
China hot’ on its heels, daily grows in 
strength. i 

But Pou.sricut’s most pressing day- 
to-day problem is how and where to draw 


a frontier line between the powers of the 
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Executive and the Senate, so that our na- 
tional-security policies can be formulated 
and executed in a way that is both respon- 
sible and responsive to the needs of the Na- 
tion. 

Unlike some of his predecessors, FULBRIGHT 
is convinced that the Senate is not struc- 
turally equipped to play any major role in 
the day-to-day management of foreign af- 
fairs. When it tries to do that, especially 
under modern conditions of coalition di- 
plomacy, it only multiplies disarray at home 
and confusion abroad. The management 
function, he feels, is by its very nature execu- 
tive in character. The Senate therefore must 
not only place itself under a self-denying 
ordinance when it comes to the mechanics 
of diplomacy, but must help arm the execu- 
tive with competent means and authority to 
bargain, to maneuver, and to seize any fugi- 
tive opportunity cast up by the shifting tides 
of world events. 

The Senate, by keeping its distance from 
the executive, can be an effective instrument 
of public education; it can define and clarify 
the zones of the feasible, the areas of the 
negotiable, thereby assuring that the execu- 
tive, when it decides to act, has the fullest 
support of public opinion. On its own, more- 
over, the Senate can bring its social inven- 
tiveness into play by formulating the policy 
objectives to be pursued around the world, 
while leaving the executive complete free- 
dom as to the timing and tactics. In other 
words, the function of the Senate, and of 
the Foreign Relations Committee in par- 
ticular, is to try to be the conscience of the 
executive—without in any way indulging in 
the frivolous delusion of coequality. 

Here is how the theory has worked out in 
practice recently. Senator FULBRIGHT was not 
informed before the public announcement 
that President Elsenhower and Mr. Khru- 
shchev had agreed to an exchange of visits. 
Nor was he informed in advance that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower meant to go to Europe. 
Nevertheless, as Senator FuLsRIGNT had him- 
self previously contributed to the climate 
of opinion which made these events possible, 
he felt no affront to his personal dignity 
when events unfolded as they did. Things 
would surely have been very different if a 
man like Arthur .Vandenberg—or even Torn 
Connally or Walter George—had not been 
sent word in advance. 


THE VETO PRESIDENT 


None of this is to say that Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT feels that the President, now billed 
as “the new Eisenhower,” is without fault 
or flaw. “In domestic matters,” FULBRIGHT 
remarked, “what passes under the adulatory 
name of the ‘new Eisenhower’ is really the 
old one whose essential strength lay in not 
initiating new things, but in stopping the 
new things others tried to putin motion. He 
has been the veto President all along; only 
now, instead of exercising the veto behind 
the covering screen of men like Secretary 
of the Treasury George Humphrey, Sherman 
Adams, or the successive budget directors, 
he is compelled by circumstances to do it 
in his own name.” 

Senator PuLBRIGHT adds that a veto Presi- 
dent is not inherently better or worse than 
a prime mover President. Changing times 
and cases may call for one and not the other. 
“What is misleading,” he says, “is the po- 
lemics of the current case. The administra- 
tion is trying hard to pin a ‘won’t do’ tag 
on the present Democratic Congress, as if it 
were just like the Republican-controlled 
80th Congress President Truman successfully 
anathematized. The two are really as dif- 
ferent as day and night. The Republican 
80th Congress vetoed or scaled down the pro- 
posals for comprehensive domestic legisla- 
tion involving such matters as inflation 
control, tax revision, and the liberalization 
of minimum wages and social security ben- 
efits. All these measures had reached Cor- 
gress on the initiative of President Truman. 
In the present Congress, the proposals for 
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comprehensive legislation in domestic mat- 
ters are coming from the Democratic Mem- 
bers, only to be knocked down or scaled 
down by a vetoing Republican Presidency. 
If the ‘won’t do’ label in domestic matters 
is to be stamped anywhere, it ought to be 
on the White House.” 

In this connection, Senator Fu.sricut be- 
lieves that the administration is guilty of 
something more than mislabeling. He feels 
that by citing the danger of inflation as a 
ground for vetoing all moves toward a 
stepped-up rate of economic growth, it is 
crippling the Nation’s power to attain the 
diplomatic goals that the administration it- 
self has set: “If we assume that the cold war 
is moving into a new dimension where the 
grounds of battle will be économic in char- 
acter, then the domestic economic strength 
of the parties to the conflict and the pri- 
orities they assign to their productive re- 
sources maybe of decisive importance. To 
the extent that the administration fails to 
increase its sources of revenue either through 
taxes or through an exnansion of the econ- 
omy, to that extent will it prejudice the 
Nation’s chances of victory in the new dimen- 
sion of the cold war which seems to lie 
ahead.” 

Turning from the domestic to the oversea 
background for the “new Eisenhower,” Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT paused to recall how the Re- 
publicans indicted Prosident Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for having practiced the same brand 
of personal diplomacy. “I am not at all sure 
what the phrase means,” he eaid, “except 
that I know it was invested with a full quota 
of sinister significance. Now, of course, we 
are treated to the spectacle of President 
Eisenhower being hailed in the act of prac- 
ticing personal diplomacy. I don’t think 

it is the next worse thing to original sin. 

Quite the contrary, I have long favored the 
sort of personal exchanges now underway. 
My point is merely about the ironies of the 
situation.” 

And he continued: “When you stop to 
think about it, isn’t It also an ironical com- 
mentary on the disarray within the NATO 
alliance when responsible leaders of Euro- 
pean powers should need a reassurance from 
a President of the United States that he will 
not deal behind their back in his meetings 
with Mr. Khrushchev? But leaving irony 
aside, I welcome all evidence that in the 
field of foreign affairs we are seeing not a 
‘new Eisenhower’ but the ‘Ike’ of pre- 
1952 Republican convention days. The ‘Ike’ 
of those days embodied in his person the 
whole spirit of what NATO was meant to be. 
He was the prophet of warning and en- 
couragement, the negotiator of operating 
agreements where each member nation could 
see that its own nat onal interest was best 
served in the context of a security arrange- 
ment that served simultaneously the na- 
tional interest of every other member. His 
renown was vastly augmented by that fact. 
And if now he returns to the scene and 
source of the accomplishments which carried 
him into the White House, and if he there 
sets in-motion the material programs neces- 
sary to restore the integrity of his earlier 


When the fact of Mr. Khrushchev's im- 
pending visit came into the conversation, 
Senator Futsricntr observed how often. de- 
are inclined to invest their dicta- 


| 


example, the belief took 
tended victims that every- 
ought out to the last 
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ward, when the Nazi war records were avail- 
able for study, it became clear that he was 
often swept along by cvents that caught 
him by surprise and carried him in direc- 
tions he had no intention of going. It also 
appeared that he was an incredible blun- 
derer. 

“It would be well to remember,” Fut- 
BRIGHT said, “that Mr. Khrushchey too can 
be swept up and carried along by external 
forces over which he has no control. He 
can also fall into gross errors of judgment. 
It is quite possible that what he thought 
would happen when he precipitated the 
Berlin crises was very different from what 
actually did happen. In any case, it is as 
much to our own interest as it to his to keep 
open the avenues on which we may move 
toward tenable positions that are alterna- 
tives to war.” 

Nevertheless, the Senator felt that the ad- 
vance buildup given to the impending 
Khrushchev visit in the press might serve to 
activate what is always a latent danger in 
@ democracy that has been subjected to a 
long period of stress. The danger is that the 
public, impatient for quick relief, will make 
its impatience a source of embarrassing pres- 
sure on its leaders when actual negotiations 
take place. 

“It is important to bear in mind,” he said, 
“that the impending visit has not altered 
a single item in the quotients of world power. 
It is the begimhing of a procedure for pro- 
tracted conversations, and nothing more 
than a procedure. It does not mean that 
we no longer need a strong and versatile 
Military Establishment. Much less does it 
mean that we can do without an aggressive, 
articulate foreign-aid program. 

“What we urgently need, if there is to 
be any continuity in that kind of program, 
is long-term planning. What we now have 
is a system of appropriations on a hand-to- 
mouth basis that is both wasteful and in- 
efficient. When this comes to the notice 
of the American public, it is followed by 
a great outcry against the whole concept 
of foreign aid. This is rather like putting 
hobbles on a horse and then beating him 
because he won’t run faster.” 

In the coming parleys with the Russians, 
Senator FULBRIGHT, as always, is firmly con- 
vinced that only the Executive, and in this 
case the Chief Executive, can speak for 
the Nation. To be sure, the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee may 
prod the Executive to move in certain areas, 
as he did recently with his declaration about 
the need for new policies in the Middle East. 
But the Senator already insists—and this 
is particularly important for foreigners who 
may have heard just enough about Wilson 
and Henry Cabot Lodge to develop a pro- 
found misunderstanding of our balanced sys- 
tem of Government—that it is up to the 
Executive to assume the actual burden of 
conducting foreign affairs, whether they be 
mere conversations or serious negotiations. 
The job Congress has to do is big enough, 
and it has nothing to gain or to contribute 
when it tries to act like a back-seat driver or 
a camp follower. 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
for Federal Bonds—No. 6 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 


in my remarks on the floor today I said 
I was going to put in the Recorp some 
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recent comments o nthe subject of re- 
moving the interest ceiling on long-term 
Federal bonds. This is No. 6 of the 
series: 
[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 
Sept. 4, 1959} 


A ParRTIAL RESPONSE 


On Tuesday the leading New York banks 
raised their prime commercial rate to the 
highest point since 1925. A jump in the 
Federal Reserve discount rate follows inevi- 
tably. 

It was no accident that on Wednesday 
Speaker RAYBURN announced a belated ef- 
fort to put through a bill increasing the 
interest rate on Government “E” and “H” 
savings bonds, and that it has now begun to 
move. These savings bonds are the ones now 
held by some 40 million small investors who 
bought them on the assurance that they 
were buying a good investment. Not to keep 
the yield in line with that from other forms 
of prudent investment is to break faith with 
these small investors. And there is a prac- 
tical as well as a moral consideration (as- 
suming the two don’t always coincide). The 
Government raises substantial amounts of 
money through these bonds. The holders of 
them, if they don’t get a fair shake, will stop 
buying them and will not reinvest them 
when they mature. 

When is Congress going to apply the same 
practical test to the administration's request 
for raising or removing entirely the statutory 
limit on the interest rate for regular Gov- 
ernment securities? ‘True, the interest of 
40 million small investor-voters is not in- 
volved. But when the banks raised their 
own prime interest rate on Tuesday, out- 
standing Government securities promptly 
fell to a new low. Under the present statu- 
tory limit, it becomes more difficult than 
ever—all but impossible—to market any new 
medium- or long-term Government securi- 
ties. The only way left for the Government 
to borrow money in the market is by way of 
short-term bills, which are only one step 
removed from. printing-press money. With- 
out relief from the interest-rate limitation, 
the Treasury is quite unable to handle the 
national debt in an orderly and anti-infla- 
tionary way. 

Congress has been consistently mulish 
about granting this needed relief. If it 
doesn’t do so during this session, it will 
almost certainly be called back into special 
session for the purpose later on, when Mem- 
bers.of Congress would much rather be home 
politicking. The sensible thing to do is to 
grant this relief during the present session. 


_ 


Red China’s Aggressions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, recent 
acts of aggression by Red China in Asia 
have provided further evidence that this 
Communist regime is not worthy of rep- 
resentation in the United Nations. Red 
China has presided over the Tibetan 
slaughter and has aided and abetted the 
uprising in Laos. And now in a surpris- 
ing turn on a friend, the Chinese Com- 
munists have acted with military vio- 
lence against the territory of India. 
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Prime Minister Nehru’s consistent plea 
that his Red neighbor be admitted to the 
United Nations. An editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
of August 31 comments about this turn 
of events in Asia, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

NEHRU AND RED CHINA 

There can be little doubt that Prime Min- 
ister Nehru is engaged in an agonizing reap- 
praisal of India’s policy toward Red China. 
Throughout the years of the cold war, he has 
been the chief voice of neutralism and non- 
alinement in Asia. Walking a kind of mys- 
tical tightrope between East and West, he has 
held his government aloof from the opposing 
military blocs, and he has seemed at times— 
even to his own countrymen—to be naively 
tolerant of the sins of international com- 
munism. 

More particularly, having in mind the geo- 
graphical location of India, Mr. Nehru has 
spared no effort over the years to cultivate 
friendly relations with the Mao Tze-tung 
regime in Peiping. To that end, for example, 
he has consistently taken a leading role in 
advocating Red China's admission as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, and he has done 
numerous other things in behalf of the Chi- 
nese Communists. But now his past gen- 
erous attitude toward them has been gravely 
shaken. This is so because they have gone 
out of their way in recent months to push 
him off his neutralist tightrope. Not con- 
tent with their slaughter of Tibet (the Asian 
Hungary), or their pressures against the 
states of Bhutan and Sikkim, or their sup- 
port of the rebels in Laos, they have com-~- 
mitted acts of military violence against In- 
dian territory along the disputed northern 
frontier. 

Mr. Nehru himself has branded these acts 
as aggression in a continuing form, and al- 
though he has discounted the possibility that 
they may presage an all-out invasion, he has 
made clear that India will defend its terri- 
tery (and Bhutan and Sikkim as well) 
against any attack. More than that, suiting 
the action to the word, he has ordered the 
Indian army to move into appropriate posi- 
tions for that purpose. He still hopes, of 
course, that he will be able, through diplo- 
matic representations, to persuade the 
Chinese Communists to withdraw from the 
areas they have entered, but he has indicated 

vast sense of disillusionment about their 
good faith and intentions. His position on 
the tightrope thus has become exceedingly 
precarious, and some of his country’s most 
influential newspapers have begun to sug- 

that he ought to abandon “neutralism” 
and aline his government with the defenses 
of the free world. 

Perhaps the most baffling question in- 
volved in all this has to do with why the 
Chinese Communists have thus repaid Mr. 
Nebru’s many kindnesses with moves that 
seem deliberately calculated to alienate him. 
Certainly, if they push him too far, or if 
their frontier aggression against India be- 
comes a major territorial violation, he will 
have no choice but to condemn them with- 
out his usual equivocations. In that case, 
the whole of neutralist Asia would be pro- 
foundly affected, and hardly to Peiping’s ad- 


vantage. 2 
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Football Frankenstein 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the Washington Post this morning 
printed an editorial setting forth some 
very pertinent remarks concerning the 
tragic death of two young men following 
football practice sessions. The Post 
quite correctly points out that the major 
share of the blame for these tragedies 
rests upon the inflation of football from 
a@ game to a national obsession. 

Like most Americans, I enjoy an oc- 
casional football game. It is a fascinat- 
ing sport and deserves a place in our 
school extracurricular activities pro- 
gram. But these tragedies certainly un- 
derscore the degree to which football 
has changed from a form of amusement 
to a big business. This is every bit as 
true of high school and college football 
as it is of so-called professional football. 
This overemphasis on competitive sports 
is one of the reasons I have opposed leg- 
islation to single out high school athletic 
coaches for salary increases above and 
beyond the salaries paid their academic 
colleagues on the high school faculties. 
Such recognition for the extra work put 
in by coaches, it seems to me, is simply 
an extension of the overemphasis on 
competitive sports which has detracted 
so seriously from the real job of our edu- 
cational institutions. Science and for- 
eign language and history and English 
teachers also put in extra time and extra 
effort that deserves equal recognition. 
Let us raise all salaries to the level that 
is just and fair. 

Let us put football back in the place 
where it belongs in the high school pro- 
gram as the following editorial suggests: 

FOOTBALL FRANKENSTEIN 

Two young lives have been snuffed out in 
the .past fortnight—needlessly and sense- 
lessly—as a result of heat exhaustion induced 
by football practice in summer weather. A 
17-year-old high school boy in North Carolina 
collapsed after a practice session on August 
28 and died in a hospital the next day. And 
a 19-year-old Maryland University sopho- 
more died in timore 4 days after a pro- 
longed workout on the playing field Septem- 
ber 2. The coaches involved im these two 

es cannot, of course, escape a share 
of the blame; grown men ought to have had 
more simple wit than to put boys wearing 
heavy football equipment through the fati- 
guing paces of practice on hot and muggy 
days. But to make scapegoats of the in- 
dividual coaches would be at once foolish and 
unjust. And it would be to ignore the un- 
derlying responsibility of a society which 
has inflated football from a game to a na~- 
tional obsession. 

Football has its place as a team sport for 
school and college youths. But it has been 
lifted entirely out of its place by a mystique 
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which has made the winning of games a mat- 
ter of transcendent importance and which 
has made it a tradition to be willing to die 
for alma mater. College teams which are in 
all essential respects professional rather than 
amateur in character draw vast crowds; and 
in order to keep their stadiums filled colleges 
feel obliged to extend the professionalization 
of this sport by starting practice long be- 
fore the opening of school and by making 
a@ grueling business out of what is supposed 
to be a form of play. The plain truth is 
that college football, and to a considerable 
extent high school football, no longer has 
anything whatever to do with cultivation of 
the health, character, and sportsmanship of 
students. It is a ruthless contest for big 
ao in which victory is equated with vir- 
ue. 

More tragic than the occasional loss of life 
and less occasional injury from this kind of 
football is the debasement of values which 
flows from it. Parents can, if they will join 
hands and voices, put football back in the 
place where it belongs. 





Ike Inspires Trust Abroad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a most in- 
teresting and perceptive article by Wil- 

»liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief of the Hearst newspapers, com- 
menting upon the recent visit of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to Europe. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ike INSPIRES TRUST ABROAD 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief, the Hearst newspapers) 


San Simeon, Carir., September 5.—My 
contact with the goings on in the world has 
been chiefly through the most reliable and 
satisfying of all media, daily newspapers. 
(Advertisement.) 

Seriously though, you don’t get the news 
from them at a given hour when editors 
are ready—but the papers are waiting a 
quick onceover or thorough perusal when 
you are ready. 

Also, if you didn’t quite get the point the 
first time you can reread the piece or para~ 
graph. You can’t get any place saying, 
“how’s that again”? to a radio or TV voice. 

Meanwhile back at the ranch I have been 
following the travels of President Eisen- 
hower in Europe. And as he rests this week- 
end in the 16-room apartment in Culzean 
Castle, which the Scottish people gave him 
for life-time use in affection and gratitude 
after World War II, there isn’t any doubt 
at all that he has most successfully accom- 
plished his mission. 

I don’t think any other leader in the world 
today could have done as well. No one else 
could have inspired the trust of the peoples 
of the various and different countries and 
won the eonfidence of their statesmen. 
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Why? 

People of the Eisenhower charm. 
He has charm right; but it is more than 
that. President Roosevelt had charm, too. 


He was loaded with it. Yet to take one 
example of immediate interest, Mr. Roose- 
velt was never able to charm General De 
Gaulle into either liking or respecting him. 
But this remote, self-centered, difficult and 
dedicated Frenchman has extended Presi- 
dent Eisenhower his admiration since their 
first encounter in the days of the last war. 

Charm alone would not have moved the 
people of West Germany, whose land he had 
crushed as a conqueror, to give Mr. Eisen- 
hower their overwhelming greeting now as 
commander in chief of peace, and to sum 
up their feeling for him in a banner«that 
read: “Germans trust Eisenhower.” 

There, it seems to me, is the key word: 
“trust.” The Eisenhower charm is a mani- 
festation of an inner sincerity and an in- 
nate good will. These are the qualities he 
displayed in the dramatic setting of the 
world stage in Bonn, London, and Paris and 
that have earned him the esteem of his 
fellow Americans at home. 

There has at times been disagreement 
with his views and doubt of his policies. 
Our papers have not always concurred in 
everything he has done. But we have never 
questioned the sincerity of his beliefs nor 
the integrity of his character. Nor, as it is 
now apparent, do our allies. 

While Mr. Roosevelt was loaded with 
charm, our man from Abilene is loaded with 
character. 

An instance comes to mind in my leisurely 
horseback review of the President’s trip. It 
is not an example of world-shaking signifi- 
cance but more like a bit of byplay in the 
midst of great events. 

It is the party the President gave in Lon- 
don to old friends of World War IJ, first 
and foremost among them Sir Winston 
Churchill, whom I am pleased and proud to 
count as my friend, too. Among those 
present on invitation of the President and 
somewhat to his own astonishment, was 
Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s Deputy Commander of 
Allied Porces in Europe during the war. 

You may recall that Lord Montgomery 
published his memoirs last year. In them 
and in a television interview he criticized 
General Eisenhower's wartime strategy and 
his postwar political leadership. The Vis- 
count does not mince words, and it is no 
secret that his words burned and hurt. 

No demands of social protocol compelled 
the President to invite Lord ery to 
the party. Nevertheless he did and welcomed 
Lord Montgomery with the same hearty 
friendliness with which he greeted the 
others. I gather a good time was had by 
all. 

A small episode? Yes. But it illustrates 
my point. It takes a man of character to 
overlook criticism that disparaged his con- 
duct of the massive exploit climaxing his 
military career. 

To return to the big picture, Mr. Eisen- 
hower'’s meeting with doughty old Chancel- 
lor Adenauer resulted in complete under- 
standing and removed whatever doubts the 
Chancellor may have had that the President 
might give way on our obligations to the 
free people of West Berlin or West Germany. 
In fact, it appears that the meeting did 
more. 

As a result of it, Chancellor Adenauer 
moved over to the 


on controlled international disarmament. 
The talk with the President also seems to 
have been behind the Chancellor's dramatic 
gesture of amity toward the Polish people— 
not their Communist government—in a 
broadeast admitting the guilt of Hitler's 
Germany in invading Poland 20 years ago 
and offering the hope of friendship from the 
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new Germany today. The fact that the 
offer was cynically rebuffed by the Polish 
Communist Premier refiects on him, not on 
Adenauer. 

In Britain there were once more tumul- 
tuous crowds and the delightful scene of 
the welcome by Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip at Balmoral Castle, but the big show 
was the informal TV and radio chat of the 
President and Prime Minister Macmillan. 

Once more the President's sincerity and 
character showed themselves when he said 
he will not be a party to a summit meeting 
“that is going to depress and discourage 
people—we must have some promise of fruit- 
ful results.” 

His reiteration of his position—which I 
fully endorse—showed that he could not be 
moved from it in an atmosphere of adula- 
tion any more than he would be in one of 
threats. The British would like a summit 
as soon as possible, on the premise that the 
Foreign Ministers meeting at Geneva nar- 
rowed areas of disagreement enough to war- 
rant one. 

The President does not go along with this. 
To continue his figure of speech, the fruitful 
expectations at Geneva were green and sour. 
We must have a far more ripened expecta- 
tion of accomplishment from Premier 
Khrushchev before we go to a formal summit. 
The differences between the British and us 
are not critical and I do not think the Presi- 
dent will have much difficuity in persuad- 
ing them, when the matter comes to de- 
cision, to play it our way. 

In Paris there was more pomp than in 
Bonn or London. The Parisian crowds man- 
aged to convey their sentiments with shouts 
of “Vive Ike.” And the President, after 
beaming and waving along the boulevards 
and the Champs-Elysées, managed to con- 
vey his when he stretched out his arms to 
the people and said, “Je vous aime, tous” (I 
love you all). (I couldn't help wondering 
when I read it if he said it in a south of 
France accent.) 

There was no pomp and more substance 
in his unexpected appearance at NATO head- 
quarters where he gave the alliance a suc- 
cinct prescription for peace, “If we are firm 
among ourselves,” he said, “if we refuse to 
retreat one inch from principle, if we remain 
flexible so far as tactics are concerned, if we 
give NATO the same patriotic deep devotion 
we give to each of our own nations, then 
there will be no war. Then there will be 
peace.”’ 

It is to be hoped President De Gaulle 
marked the words, for his dedicated desire 
to restore France to her former grandeur— 
with which we must sympathize in prin- 
ciple—has been a disruptive influence on 
NATO—for which he deserves no sympathy 
at all. 

The De Gaulle regime has demanded our 
support of its policy in Algeria, which is im- 
Possible unless, as has been hinted, the Gen- 
eral is ready to accept the principle of self- 
determination as the eventual solution of 
the problem. 

The President was wise in withholding 
comment on this until General De Gaulle 
makes his position formally clear, as he is 
expected to be by the time the UN meets 
September 15. Mr. Eisenhower could not 
endorse in advance a policy that has not 
been firmed up. 

Nor can we agree to French control over 
our nuclear weapons on her soil, nor for a 
United States-British-French directorate of 
NATO. There is good reason to expect that 
the President, by his attitude of cordiality 
and firmness, has persuaded De Gaulle to 
recede from these untenable positions. As 
concerns a NATO triumvirate, the President 
pointedly remarked that all NATO nations 
are equals. 

While we await clarification of these 
issues, we do not have to wait to sum up the 
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President’s mission to Europe as far more 
successful than anyone had anticipated. 

I hope he enjoys his rest in Scotland, and 
that the American people will give him a 
big welcome when he comes home. He has 
earned both. 





The Passport Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
honest opinion that the passport bill, 
which the Congress passed on Tuesday, 
the 8th of September, was not as simple 
and harmless as it seemed. I voted “no” 
on this bill, and I am inserting two edi- 
torials from the Indianapolis Star of 
June 28, 1958, and December 10, 1958, 
setting forth some of the arguments 
against this type of legislation: 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, 
June 28, 1958] 


WInE-OPEN EXIT 


The State Department has decided to stop 
trying to prevent American citizens from 
leaving America and coming back. Hence- 
forth passport applicants will no longer be 
required to answer form questions about 
Communist Party membership. The change 
represents a State Department decision to 
go all the way in conforming to a recent 
Supreme Court opinion. ° 

It is too bad the passport matter had to 
get fouled up with the Communist issue. It 
is too bad the State Department. had to wait 
for prodding by the Supreme Court. The 
principle involved should not be confused 
with communism or with the Court’s past 
tendency to twist law and logic to favor 
Communists. By the lav of averages, the 
Court has-to be right sometimes, and this 
is one of the times. The State Department 
is wise to surrender. 

There never was any legislative authority 
by which the Federal Government could re- 
strict the travel of American citizens for 
political reasons except under wartime con- 
ditions. Neither the State Department nor 
any other branch of Government has ever 
had the right to make of the United States a 
jail which some of its citizens cannot leave. 
A citizen who advocates violent overthrow 
of the Government can and should be prose- 
cuted and imprisoned under antisubversive 
laws. That is the proper punishment for his 
guilt. The denial of his freedom to travel 
when he has not been legally detained is 
pure oppression. 

The State Department’s misuse of its pass- 
port functions has been based on the dan- 
gerous theory that the Government has the 
right to use private individuals as tools of 
diplomacy. The idea has been that the 
movement of individuals can be restricted 
and regulated in line with what officials 
conceive to be the national interest. There 
has never been a more subversive idea 
accepted on high levels. The American 
Government exists to protect the freedom 
of the individual, including his freedom to 
refuse to take an active hand in Govern- 
ment policies. It does not exist to shanghai 
the individual into becoming an active agent 
of policies with which he may disagree. 

Without hindrance by his own Govern- 
ment, an American who is not under criminal 
detention should be free to go anywhere in 
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the world where he will Fag Boa ye: accepted. If 
other governments want to keep us out i 
their countries, that ny tna ae ee as i 
is ours to keep their aa oa out of a 
States. But it is not the right ur own 


public servants to tell us as cnabvidunie 
where we can and cannot go. If we want 
to risk our necks in dangerous places, they 
can and should disclaim responsibility, but 
they have no right to keep us from going. 

Now that the State Department has ad- 
mitted it has not the power to withhold 
passports for reasons of belief or associa- 
tion, it should not wait for a Court decree 
to take one other vital step. It should im- 
mediately abandon the policy of trying to 
keep Americans who do have passports from 
visiting blacklisted countries. If an Ameri- 
can wants to visit Communist China, or any 
other place on the face of the earth, and is 
willing to do so at his own risk, the Ameri- 
can Government should not be able to deny 
him the right. 

An Iron Curtain is possible only where a 
government exercises complete authority over 
the movement of its citizens. We don’t need 
that kind of, government here, and we don’t 
want it. 

[Prom the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, 
Dec. 10, 1958] 


Ler’s Keep THis FREEDOM 


It is gratifying to find the State Depart- 
ment alarmed about the activities of Amer- 
ican Communists and Communist supporters. 
But it would be wrong to give the Department 
the power to deny passports to such persons. 
It is questionable whether the denial of pass- 
ports is a very useful tool against the Com- 
munists. The exercise of such power in 
the past has done great violence to the Amer- 
ican ideal of freedom, and it would do the 
same again. 

During 6 years previous to last June, when 
the State Department was operating under 
a power to deny passports which it had sim- 
ply assumed for itself by regulation, by its 
own count passports were “tentatively or 
finally” denied to “more than 300 persons” 
because of records indicating that they were 
supporters of the Communist movement. A 
few of these cases involved persons of promi- 
nence, and in these cases the Department 
succeeded in causing a considerable uproar. 
The prominent ones stayed home if they 
didn’t get their passports. But the traffic in 
forged papers is too widespread and too well 
known to admit of any supposition that per- 
sons whose travel was important to the 
Communists were kept at home by denial 
of bona fide passports, 

Roderic L. O’Connor, administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, said 
in a recent address that “we can very seri- 
ously hinder the effective operation of the 
Communist Party here and abroad by mak- 
ing it difficult for the supporters of that 
party to depart from the United States.” On 
the basis of the experience of the 6 years 
during which the Department exercised the 
power, that statement requires a lot of sub- 
stantiating. 

Unquestionably, however, the Department 
could very seriously hinder the activities of 
persons who are essentially law abiding if it 
eeteonet vag to deny people of a particular 

c viewpoint 
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The right of the American citizen to leave 
the country and go wherever in the world he 
wants—as far as American Government con- 
trol is concerned—is just as vital as the right 
to move about inside the country. When 
the Government begins to close the travel 
gates to persons with “dangerous” ideas, the 
Government takes control of the communi- 
eation of ideas. 

Freedom is not protected against the 
Communists by adopting the tactics of the 
Communists. Making it hard for the sup- 
porters of other systems to leave the coun- 
try is one of the basic methods of the Com- 
munists. After all the argument Ameri- 
cans individually and the United States of- 
ficially have made against the policy of 
the Iron Curtain, it would ill befit the 
United States to take up that policy. 

It is true that Communists and their sup- 
porters in America are dangerous. Stronger 
laws are indeed needed to control their con- 
spiracies against the security of America. 
The teeth should be put back in the Smith 
Act and the power of the States to defend 
themselves against sedition should be re- 
stored. If security requires still further re- 
striction of Communists, it should be done 
directly and not through such devious meas- 
ures as travel regulations which would set the 
precedent for hampering the freedom of all 
Americans. 





Acquisition of Real Property by the 
Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the letter of 
transmittal and resolution adopted by 
the Board of County Commissioners, 
Renville County, N. Dak., relating to the 
acquisition of real property by the 
Federal Government. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RENVILLE Country, N. Dak., 
September 2, 1959, 
The Honorable Wi1LLiAM LANGER, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Washe- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: Upon direction of 
the Board of County Commissioners of Ren- 
ville County, N. Dak., I am enclosing here- 
with a copy of their resolution with regard to 
S. 910 and H.R. 5731 and H.R. 6073. You are 
probably aware that Renville County has lost 
tens of thousands of acres from the tax lists 
as & result. of the Upper Souris Game Refuge, 
which loss has been a heavy burden upon the 
remaining taxable territory. It appears that 
if the legislation above referred to is passed, 
that considerable benefit could be derived by 
this county and a number of other counties 
in the same situation. 

We hope that you will see fit to give this 
proposed legislation your full support. 


Very truly yours, 
EsTHER HOCHSPRUNG, 
County Auditor. 


Exrract FroM THE MINUTES OF THE PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE Boarp ofr CoUNTY COMMISSION=- 
ERs OF RENVILLE CounrTr, N. Dak., ON SEP- 

_ TEMBER 1, 1959 
Commissioner Vendsel introduced the fol- 





i: lowing resolution and moved its adoption: 
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“Whereas Renville County and other mu- 
nicipalities and governmental jurisdictions 
have been in the past and are at present 
severely affected by the loss of tax revenue 
resulting from the acquisition of real prop~ 
erty by the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas there have been introduced in 
Congress S. 910 and H.R. 5731 and H.R. 6073 
which, if adopted, will assist in alleviating the 
situation referred to: be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Renville County go on record 
as supporting the said proposed legislation 
and of urging the Senators and Representa-~- 
tives from the State of North Dakota to do 
all in their power to bring about the passage 
of said legislation; be it further 

“Resolved, That the county auditor be di- 
rected to send to Hon, WimL1am LANGER, Hon, 
MILTON R. YouNG, Hon. Don SHortT, and Hon, 
QUENTIN R. Burpick copies of this resolution. 

“Upon vote, all commissioners voted “Aye"’ 
and none voted “Nay”, and the resolution was 
adopted. 

“Dated at Mohall, N. Dak., this Ist day of 
September 1959.” 

EsTHER HOCHSPRUNG, 
County Auditor. 





An Editor’s Views of Current Develop- 
ments in Central America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following series of four 
articles written by Mr. Anthony Harri- 
gan, associate editor, the News and 
Courier, Charleston, S.C., during his re- 
cent trip to Central America and the 
Caribbean area. I found Mr. Harrigan’s 
articles extremely interesting and highly 
informative and I commend them to the 
attention of my colleagues and others 
interested in the important develop- 
ments taking place in that part of the 
world: 

OvuTLook Is GLoomyY In CasTrRo’s CUBA 

(By Anthony Harrigan) 

Havana, Cusa.—Castro’s bearded, long- 
haired soldiers in olive green uniforms stand 
guard with loaded submachine guns outside 
the Presidential Palace. They are stationed 
along the Avenida de las Misiones, in front 
of this White House of Cuba. They are in 
the park at the rear of the building, walk- 
ing among the baby carriages and the iovers. 
Every few minutes a truck or jeep, loaded 
with soldiers, dashes along one of the nearby 
streets. 

Castro’s forces are arresting “counter- 
revolutionaries.” The estimates of numbers 
vary by the hour. 

GOVERNMENT JUMPY 

The government is jumpy. The city is full 
of rumors 0* Batista-Dominican landings on 
this island, 

Fidel Castro is an elusive figure moving 
rapidly from place to place. He carries the 
Cuban government in his hat. 

“Castro is Cuba,” a veteran Havana 
journalist told me, “He decides everything.” 

This able American writer, who knows 
Cuba inside out, stressed the chaotic nature 
of the Castro regime, its leftist character, 
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and its unrealistic approach to Cuba’s prob- 
lems. 

“Castro,” I was told, “is not a Communist. 
But he is doing everything the Communists 
want.” 

My informant told me that a leading 
Communist editor had made this statement 
in private conversation. The so-called 
agrarian reform, which is the principal pro- 
gram of the revolutionary government, has 
long been an objective of Communists in 
Cuba. d 

“They will destroy the sugar industry,” 
my journalist acquaintance said. “They 
haven’t the capital or the ability to operate 
it. 

NO MANAGEMENT 

“As for their plan to create cooperatives, 
no organization in Cuba could manage such 
an enterprise. 

“They actually want to destroy the sugar 
industry. They have the idea they can sell 
vegetables and cattle to the United States. 
They don’t understand that Cuban beef is 
marked fourth class in the United States 
and that the last thing Americans need is 
more agricultural commodities.” 

My informant held cut no hope that a 
moderate element exists within the Castro 
government. 

“Recently,” this journalist told me, “Castro 
appeared before a group of newspapermen. 
He said: ‘I am appointing my brother Raul 
commander in chief of the armed forces, and 
if I die, he will become head of the govern- 
ment. If you think I am radical, then you 
don’t know my little brother Raul.’” 

This writer said there wasn’t any evidence 
as to whether Raul Castro is or is not a Com- 
munist. “But for years.” said my source, “he 
has been soaking up leftist and communist 
ideas.” 

What concerns this American journalist is 
that Communists are filing all the second 
echelon posts in the Castro government. 

Cited as an example was the education 
ministry. Though Armando Hart, 23-year- 
old education minister, is not regarded as a 
Red, the entire staff charged with the pre- 
paration of new textbooks for Cuban schools 
consists of persons with ultra-leftist and 
Communist backgrounds. 

I was told that Castro can’t understand 
that Cuba must stay in the good graces of 
the United States in order to survive eco- 
nomically. Cuba depends on sugar for its 
cash, and the world price of sugar is below 
the cost of producing it in Cuba. The only 
part of the sugar crop that Cuba profits from 
is that part which is sold to the United 
States at the special high price which the 
United States is willing to pay. 

Though Castro professes not to understand 
why Americans don't like his regime, he con- 
tinually whips up anti-Americanism. He 
attempts to promote new trade ties for Cuba. 
In recent months, the Japanese have been 
dickering with the revolutionary govern- 
ment. But as my source explained, these 
exploratory efforts aren't likely to get any- 
where. The Japanese want to sell textiles to 
Cuba, and inasmuch as Cuba has textile 
mills, protests are made every time the gov- 
ernment talks textiles with the Japanese. 

As to the future of Cuba under Castro, 
my informant was pessimistic. The word 

“that I received was that things are likely to 
go from bad to worse. 

“Castro is destroying the upper middle 
class,” I was told. 

And for a nation that hopes to prosper, 
such an action is a virtual guarantee of con- 
tinuing poverty. 


: Tre Honpuran Economy 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 
TecucigaLpa, Honpvuras.—Fires blazed on 
eroded hilltops as our plane neared the capi- 
tal. Oxen are pulling carts in the city streets. 
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Students in crumpled gray cloth suits lounge 
outside a rundown university building. 
These are signs and symbols of Honduras, @ 
poverty-ridden country. 

Honduras is so poor that even the police, 
& privileged class in most Central American 
countries, wear shabby uniforms. 

The national budget of Honduras is $42.5 
million a year. Money is tight. When Presi- 
dent Villeda Morales took office 2 years 
ago, there was only about $40,000 in the na- 
tional treasury. The government finds it- 
self in a jam when it needs an extra $10,000 
for specific purpose. 

This mushroom-shaped country the size 
of Tennessee is the second largest of the six 
Central American Republics. It has a popu- 
lation of 1.8 million. 

A few additional facts: 

At last report, Honduras had only 24 miles 
of paved highway. 

The only railroad facilities are feeder lines 
for banana divisions operated by the United 
Fruit Co. and the Standard Fruit Co. These 
are on the north coast far from the capital 
city. 

Almost 90 percent of Honduras is moun- 
tainous. 

Honduras has less electric power than any 
country except Haiti. 

The country lacks the rain needed for good 
agricultural production. U.S. agriculturists 
do not believe that food crops will flourish 
on land that receives less than 20 inches of 
rain a year. The annual rainfall in much 
of Honduras is only 17 inches. 

Only on the northern coast, where there 
is rain and bananas can be grown for export, 
is there a truly productive agricultural enter- 
prise. The United Fruit Co.’s banana di- 
vision there, with its piers and railroad fa- 
cilities, represents one oi the few solid prop- 
erties in the country. Texes paid by the 
United Fruit Co. are the mainstay of Hon- 
duras. Without these taxes, the country 
would be in a desperate financial condition. 

The country’s assets, in addition to the 
United Fruit Co. banana lands—which are 
the result of heavy investment by USS. citi- 
zens—include a pleasant climate and some 
of the most superb mountain scenery in the 
world. 

Tourist trade is negligible, however. 
Though good air service exists, few Ameri- 
can travelers enter this country. The tour- 
ist trade is one that this poor country 
should cultivate but most probably cannot 
afford to promote in expensive U.S. news 
media. 

American travelers who ask only for nat- 
ural beauty, and not for luxurious accom- 
modations offered in some international] 
hotels, would enjoy this magnificient coun- 
try. Not only are the mountains and val- 
leys spectacular, but here are buildings of 
interest to students of history and archi- 
tecture. The Cathedral of St. Michael the 
Archangel, in downtown Tegucigalpa, is one 
of the finest Spanish churches I have seen 
on this journey. 

In the 138 years of its existence, Honduras 
has had 138 revolutions. An unsuccessful 
revolt took place only recently. But Ameri- 
cans should not make too.much of such 
political upsets. They aren’t much more 
than changes of the guard—affairs involving 
small forces, and usually resulting in few 
major changes. 

One has to remember that the best busi- 
ness in Honduras is government. For the 
able people of this country, the Government 
is the only source of income and influence. 
Business enterprises are virtually nonexist- 
ent. 

I am told that the present Chief Execu- 
tive is a good man but unabie to effect any 
real changes in this country because of a 
lack of funds. 

The United States puts roughly $1.5 mil- 
lion a year into Honduras through a variety 
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of agencies. The money is spent on health, 
education, and agricultural projects. 

Since 1947, the United States has been 
spending an average of $1 million a year. 

Private investment, except for the big op- 
erations of the fruit companies, is negli- 
gible. Bulk Carriers, Inc., and the Crown 
Zellerbach Paper Co., have under considera- 
tion a $40 million pulpwood plant. Private 
Honduran investment is modest. 

In the city of Tegucigalpa, such prosper- 
ity as exists is reported to stem from the 
expenditures of the sizable North American 
colony. Hondurans rent homes to North 
Americans for as much as $250 a month. 
Many of these private homes are lovely in- 
deed. They are built of white and pink 
stone quarried in the neighborhood. The 
majority of streets in front of houses in 
new sections—Tegucigalpa’s suburbia—are 
unpaved. 

The basic problem in Honduras is food. 
There simply isn’t enough of it to go round. 
Available supplies are sold at exorbitant 
prices. A head of lettuce can be sold in 
Tegucigalpa for $1. Corn sells for two and 
one-half times the price in the United 
States. A jar of strawberry jam costs 90 
cents. : 

While food is the greatest need of this 
country, the news here is that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is about to embark on a major new 
health campaign in Latin America. If this 
is so, it can only mean greater suffering in 
a country such as this. Why? Because im- 
proved checks on malaria and better water 
supplies will mean a lowering of the death 
rate and more mouths to feed. Better 
health will simply upset the balance of 
nature in Honduras and similarly situated 
Caribbean countries. 

It is impossible to openly oppose better 
health and longer life, but the end result 
of humanitarian measures is increased suf- 
fering. 

Of pressing importance is the production 
of more foodstuffs—field crops such as corn, 
rice, and beans. These are the crops that 
provide the greatest amount of nourishment 
for the greatest number of people. Later, 
when there is enough basic food to go around, 
the country can concentrate on cattle and 
vegetables. ‘ 

But agricultural production is slow fo in- 
crease. Much of the land is worthless for 
farming. Skilled farmers are few. An espe- 
cially serious problem is the credit necessary 
for a farmer to prepare new lands and carry 
his operation through the first year. 

Money is difficult to borrow in Honduras. 
Interest rates range from 8 percent a year to 
3.5 percent a month. There is a national cen- 
tral bank in Honduras and one private bank, 
plus money lenders. The London and 
Montreal Bank will commence operations in 
October. As private banking facilities be- 
come more numerous, interest rates may be 
competitive. 

One should not imagine that this is a city 
without people of affluence. There is money 
here. Profits are high in many Honduran 
enterprises. But people with money are 
likely to stash it away in banks in the 
United States and in Switzerland. They 
fear political turmoil and confiscation. 

What are U.S. objectives in Honduras? 
That’s the question Americans must consider 
carefully. 


For one thing, U.S. citizens and companies 
have a big stake in this country. Thus our 
Government should do whatever is reason- 
able to protect U.S. investment. 

The United States has a big stake in the 
status quo in that it has no desire to see a 
Communist regime installed in any Central 
American country. Red infection might © 
spread t the Americas and the 
Soviets might seek to establish satellites and 
military installations in this hemisphere, 
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Then there is the attitude that the United 
States should help a neighboring republic 
which lives on the brink of chaos. 

Whether US. aid is sufficient to help Hon- 
duras solve its tremendous problems, this 
writer can’t say. But if it prevents the 
economic collapse which might be a prelude 
to a Communist regime, it is money well 
spent. After all, the annual bill for aid to, 
Honduras comes to less than half the cost 
of a single ballistic missile, 


Latins Look To UNITED, STATES FOR 
LEADERSHIP 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

GUATEMALA CrTy.—Five years ago a U.S. 
Ambassador, the late John E. Peurifoy of 
South Carolina, walked the streets of this 
city with an automatic pistol tucked under 
his belt. The Colleton County man spoke 
openly of what sort of leaders the United 
States did or did not want in Guatemala. 
Though Ambassador Peurifoy’s personal role 
in the Guatemalan liberation movement of 
1954 is still not wholly clear, the fact is that 
the pro-Communist regime of Jacobo Ar- 
benz was ousted from power. 

Today the role of the United States in 
Guatemala is a quiet ane. The administra- 
tion of President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes 
is friendly to the United States. Neverthe- 
less, the U.S. Embassy and information serv- 
ice operation here is one of the biggest 
in Latin America. Guatemala bears close 
watching, as indicated by the fact that a 
leftwinger, Dr. Luis F. Galich Lopez, re-- 
cently was elected mayor of Guatemala City. 

Potential danger stems from the attitude 
of many university students. The present 
generation of students received primary edu- 
cation during the period when the Reds 
controlled this country. Many students had 
their thinking colored by doctrines they 
heard during their formative years. 

A complicating factor, I have been told, 
is that many Guatemalans associate the 
early days of the Arbenz regime with na- 
tional reform, It was not until the 1940's 
after the ouster of a rightwing dictatorship, 
that Guatemala received its first social legis- 
lation designed to help the poor. 

While the United States is properly alarm- 
ed about Communist penetration in Cen- 
tral America, citizens of these countries are 
not greatly disturbed. ~ 

“The Latin attitude,” I was told, “is doubt 
that the Communist menace is serious but 
that if it is, then the United States will 
take care of it.” 

The importance to the Communists of hav- 
ing a Red regime in Latin America cannot be 
overestimated. When Communists con- 
trolled Guatemala in the early 1950's, world 
communism could say to people in Europe 
and Asia: “See, the United States is so weak 
it cannot keep up out of its own backyard.” 

The principal U.S. diplomatic device in 
this and other Central American countries is 
economice aid, both direct and indirect. The 
United States has spent about $80 million in 
Guatemala since the Red regime was over- 
thrown in 1954. 

In addition, the Government knows that 
inasmuch as the United States is the princi- 
pal supplier of funds to the World Bank, it 
has a big say in how loans are made. The 
U.S. Ambassador is influential because his 
views may determine how much aid is 
available. . 

As in other Central American countries, 
poverty is a friend of leftism and an enemy 
of the United States. For a nation to re- 
spond to the policies of a capitalist country 
there must be sympathy for for capitalism 
and expectation of sharing in its fruits. So 
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long as Guatemala has great poverty, the 
danger of Communist political exploitation 
is present. 

While Guatemala has made great strides in 
recent years, it also has much poverty to 
overcome. 

Guatemala City has many blocks of beauti- 
ful homes that represent a blend of inter- 
national architectural styles and the In- 
dian traditions of this country. Streets, pub- 
lic buildings, hotel and airport facilities are 
excellent. But Indian women with babies 
on their backs sleep in the entranceways of 
stores. Many people seem to have no homes 
but the sidewalks. 

This is a city that is making real progress, 
but it also is a city of conspicuous misery. 

Everywhere one travels in Central America 
one sees the misery of the present and the 
promise of the future. Certainly Guatemala, 
@ beautiful land of lakes, mountains and 
ancient ruins, will draw increasing numbers 
of American tourists in the years ahead. 

In this and other Central American coun- 
tries the Germans, Japanese, and British are 
alert to trade opportunities. The British, for 
example, dominate tractor sales in this part 
of the world. 

These Latin countries abound in oppor- 
tunities for shrewd investors and smart 
traders. They need everything that an in- 
dustrial economy produces. If US. citizens 
are awake to the opportunities, they will 
arrange credits so that they get the business. 

With some notable exceptions, U.S. busi- 
ness seems to be slow to grasp the oppor- 
tunities of selling to the middle class market 
in Middle America. This is unfortunate for 
the United States, inasmuch as history tells 
us that trade ties lead to political ties. If 
we fail to develop, we may lose the other. 
One day soon the Communist world may 
enter the trade war in this region. 

Everywhere one travels in Central Amer- 
ica, one realizes the extent to which people 
look to the United States. They seem not 
to look so much for dollars as for U.S. leader- 
ship. 7 

Americans at home don’t begin to appre- 
ciate their Nation’s farflung power and in- 
fluence. The people of Central America ex- 
pect us to deploy our national strength in 
various ways. They often overestimate the 
alertness of the United States to its own 
needs, imagining that we are bolder in for- 
eign policy than we actually are. 

Clearly, the United States has a great 
future in Middle America if it wakes to its 
opportunities. We should realize, however, 
that each country is different and requires 
different handling. 

It is important to understand that these 
countries are not ratholes for foreign aid. 
US. citizens.and companies can and should 
do more business in these countries. One 
North American corporation, the United 
Fruit Co., has been doing busines in these 
lands for more than half a century. Though 
political conditions have altered radically and 
may change even more in the years ahead, 
this company believes it can continue to do 
business on a profitable basis. 

The United Fruit Co. has a flexibility of 
approach that stands it in good stead. The 
U.S. public should recognize that the chang- 
ing world of Central America, which is char- 
acterized by intense nationalism, requires 
this sort of flexibility. 

The United States will remain strong and 
influential in this hemisphere if it learns to 
be flexible in bringing its power to bear; if 
it assigns able young businessmen and 
diplomats, and if it rediscovers the business 
drive that made fortunes for Yankee traders 
100 years ago. 
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A View or Costa Rica 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

San Jose, Costa Rica-—The most over- 
worked description of this country is that 
Costa Rica is the Switzerland of Central 
America. 

But that’s the right description. 
use it. \ 

This is a country, which as seen from San 
Jose, the capital city, high in the mountains, 
is a land of republican simplicity, dignity, 
and decency. The President, Mario Echandi, 
drives his own automobile to work. The 
presidential palace is an unpretentious 
structure. There are more teachers in Costa 
Rica than policemen—a remarkable thing 
in Central America. Equally remarkable to 
the visitor is the evident unwillingness of 
Costa Rican administrations to build huge 
Government palaces at the expense of. the 
people. National ministries are housed in a 
variety of modest structures, which though 
freshly painted and Kept in good repair, 
would not be accepted by empire-building 
bureaucrats in many a U.S. county seat. 

Another sign of the Costa Rican way of 
life are the schoolchildren in simple blue 
and white uniforms. And most extraor- 
dinary of all, the young girls—the teenagers 
in school attire—don’t wear lipstick or cos- 
metics or in any way attempt to appear as 
though they were 25 or 30. 

Costa Rica is a good Catholic country. A 
huge throng of worshipers filled the San Jose 
cathedral during midmorning mass Sun- 
day. It was a cross section of humanity in 
this city—the young and the old and the 
well dressed and the shabby. They were in 
the cathedral again early Monday morning—- 
men in overalls and torn shirts and business~- 
men in expensive suits—fashionably dressed 
women and old crones in drab black dresses, 
moving on their knees down the long aisle 
toward the high altar. 

This is not a spectacular city like Havana, 
but one well worth raving about, for it offers 
the kind of life to which all Central Ameri- 
can countries should aspire. 

To understand Costa Rica, one has to 
know that since Spanish times it has had 
many small landowners and few holders of 
vast estates. It is more of a white nation 
than any country in Central America, hav~- 
ing a large population of pure Spanish origin. 
The country’s original Indian population re- 
ceived the same treatment as the Indians in 
the United States. Purthermore, Costa Rica 
welcomed large numbers of European immi- 
grants in the last century. 

I talked today with the descendant of one 
of the immigrants who came from Germany 
in the 1800’s. He is Hubert Federspiel, one 
of San Jose’s leading young businessmen. 
Though he bears a German name, be is 
completely a Costa Rican in thought and 
manner. 

Mr. Federspiel permitted me to tour the 
magnificient department store and printing 
plant that he owns in downtown San Jose. 
Carlos Federspiel & Co. which is the name 
of the establishment opened my eyes to the 
advanced state of Costa Rican business en- 
terprise. 

Elsewhere in this part of the world many 
dry goods stores seem to be 30 years behind 
the times, with little understanding of mod~- 
ern packaging and sales techniques. But 
Federspiel’s could teach most small city U5. 
enterprises many a lesson. 

The accounting department at Federspiel’s 
has the most modern equipment and sales 
and credit data systems, Management re~- 
ceives a daily inventor7 report on every item 
in the store. The lines of radios, TV, tape 
recorders, typewriters, etc., offered for saie, 
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are as fine as anything in U.S. communities. 
The book store which the company operates 
has everything from the complete works of 
Descartes to cut-out books for children, The 
company has @ lithographing shop that turns 
out labels for Costa Rica beer, the jackets 
for all the cigarettes made in San Jose, 
Petty-style calendars in full color, plus the 
national lottery tickets. The print shop is 
equipped with the latest German presses and 
paper cutting machines. The company’s can- 
teen offers better facilities for a pleasant 
coffee break than most U.S. business. places. 
The employes have the use of real china, 
not paper cups. And the entire sales and 
manufacturing operation is under one roof, 
with delivery assured anywhere in Costa 
Rica. 

Federspiel’s is an example of the best of 
Latin business. 

What about U.S. business? According to 
Mr. Federspiel who learned merchandising 
in Chicago, U.S. businessmen are lagging be- 
hind the Europeans and the Japanese. 
Though his company buys quantities of 
U.S.-made goods, the Germans and other for- 
eign business groups are making the big 
gains in the expanding Costa Rican market. 

These national groups, according to Mr. 
Federspiel, don’t mind spending time to sell 
their goods. They come into the city, learn 
the wants, needs and capabilities of a store, 
and carefully and graciously work with the 
store management to get a sales order that 

will be satisfactory. The U.S: salesman re- 
portedly rushes in and offers what he has on 
a take-it-or-leave-it basis, ignoring some of 
the little polite usages here which mean a 
lot to Latins. The abundance here of Euro- 
pean and Japanese products (the latter have 
sold a great many jeep-like vehicles in this 
country) indicates that U.S. companies need 
to study their sales operations in Latin 
America. They will have to become more 
competitive if they don’t want to lose the 
growing middle class market of middle 
America. 

Though this country is unique in Central 
America, it is not without problems. The 
Communists are at work here as elsewhere 
in the world. Legally banned, they never- 
theless issue a newspaper that whoops it up 
for the Soviet Union and Cuba's Fidel Castro. 
The country has an unfavorable balance of 
trade, and must increase its exports. 

Socialism is a problem in this country. 
Certain existing laws hamper economic 
growth. At the present time, for instance, 

liberals in the national legislature are push- 
ing a pay plan which would require employ- 
ers to pay their workers an extra month's 
salary as a bonus, 

But there are conservative Costa Ricans 
who are fighting this and other schemes 
which would slow the country’s progress. 

I talked this afternoon with Guido Fer- 
mandez, an able, articulate young business- 
man, who is the executive secretary of ANFE, 
the national association for economic devel- 
opment. 

This is a private group devoted to the ad- 
vancement and protection of free enterprise 
in Costa Rica. It wars with socialist-minded 
officials who want government to run every 
sort of business. ANFE conducts a vigorous 
campaign in the Costa Rica press, button- 
holes legislators, issues a magazine devoted 
to free enterprise, and even sponsors free 
enterprise committees in the national uni- 
versity. 

ANFE also is active in bringing new busi- 
ness to the country. Mr. Fernandez was 
making plans today to hold a luncheon for 
® plane-load of Baton Rouge, La. business- 

. wno have been invited to fly down here 
investigate investment opportunities. 

Wherever ono looks in San Jose, one sees 
@ bright future. This is a politically healthy 

stable country which is friendly to the 
United States and whose friendship the 
United States should value highly. 
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Overseas Tour by President Eisenhower 
and Forthcoming Visit of Premier 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in a 
column which appeared in the Boston 
Sunday Herald of August 30, entitled, 
“Trip Is Great Adventure,” George 
Minot presents a revealing analysis on 
the importance of President Eisen- 
hower’s overseas tour. 

Mr. Minot also touches on the press- 
ing problem of Premier Khrushchev’s 
forthcoming visit to this country and he 
stresses the need of our displaying to 
the Soviet Premier our unity of pur- 
pose and our dogged determination to 
protect our way of life. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this penetrating com- 
mentary be printed in the Appendix of 
the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cle was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Trip Is GREAT ADVENTURE 
(By George Minot) 

President Eisenhower is spending the 
weekend at the country home of Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan outside London. Tomorrow 
night the two of them will go on British 
television for what has bee1 characterized as 
an informal talk. The purpose of it, of 
course, is to show the world that they stand 
side by side in combating the common 
menace. 

Apparently the President is having the 
time of his life on this his greatest adven- 
ture. It is the kind of thing he does best. 
You remember that before the invasion of 
Europe in wartime our allies and our own 
generals were split from hither to yon. In 
those divisions, and in those that followed 
until the end of the war, it was Eisenhower 
who soothed the angry, calmed the impa- 
tient, prodded the laggards, and—if you par- 
don a hackneyed term—got the team pulling 
together. 


HOPE, FOREBODING, AND CUROSITY 


So it is little wonder the entire world— 
free and slave—is watching this adventure 
with a peculiar fixture of hope, foreboding, 
and curiosity. Its potentialities for good are 
almost boundless. Possibly it will result in 
an uneasy peace.for years tocome. It could 
have dangerous consequences——-even be the 
forerunner of war. It may lift the world 
into an ecstasy of hope and confidence. 
Just as easily it could cast the earth into a 
slough of despair. 

If you have been reading any of the great 
columnists, you may think that this is a 
new Eisenhower who is testing his personal 
diplomacy on our allies and who next month 
is to receive Premier Khrushchev to these 
shores. Walter Lippmann, for instance re- 
ferred to the President as a man who “has 
for years been throttled down by diffidence, 
by a lack of confidence in his own political 
know-how.” 

That, of course, is nonsense. Lippmann 
forgets quickly. It was know-how, political 
as well as military, that produced unity dur- 
ing the war, and, that ended the mess in 
Korea later, It was Eisenhower's confidence 
and that kept this country on a level 
keel when all around him cried for crack- 
pot schemes to end the recession. 
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The New York Times, in a lead editorial, 
the other day paid tribute to Eisenhower's 
new leadership and to his determination 
to do his utmost for peace before leaving 
office. For heavens sake, what do they think 
he has been doing the last 6 years? 


NEVER A TRIP LIKE THIS ONE 


Nobody knows how such myths start, but 
none is more ridiculous than the one that 
Secretary Dulles was absolute boss of our 
foreign policy for years and that the Presi- 
dent didn’t show much interest or partici- 
pate fully in great decisions until after Mr. 
Dulles’ death. In private conversations in 
the last few weeks, Mr. Eisenhower has ex- 
hibited considerable surprise and annoyance 
at this talk of his new leadership. 

It is no new Eisenhower who this last week 
has been conferring with Chancellor Ade- 
nauer in Bonn and who will follow up his 
London meetings with others in Paris. 
Then, returning to Washington to meet 
Khrushchev he will prepare to be off again 
on a return visit to Soviet Russia and then 
later still for an East-West summit meeting. 
He may fail in this great mission but if he 
does the whole world will know that respon- 
sibility for the failure rests elsewhere. 

In any event, it isn’t an exaggeration to 
say there never has been a trip like the one 
Eisenhower now is on. Civilized statesmen 
never have dealt with men like Khru- 
shchev and his predecessors before. It is one 
thing to meet with power-mad autocrats, 
and quite another with demons who raise 
problems not to settle them but to make 
sure they are not settled, with dedicated 
zealots who threaten, blackmail, and de- 
nounce but who have no idea of honestly 
negotiating. 


DE GAULLE INTERESTED IN FRANCE 


It is, of course, too early to say positively 
that Eisenhower has appeased the uneasy 
and bitter Adenauer. At least he feels no 
longer neglected and if he is sure of any- 
thing now it is that the President and Sec- 
retary Herter are walking the same path as 
did Mr. Dulles. And he knows, if he didn’t 
know it before, that we never wiil sell out 
the people of West Berlin. ; 

DeGaulle also is bitter. He doesn’t want 
to talk about Khrushchev, the Reds, Berlin 
or much of anything else except France. He 
wants Eisenhower to persuade the Allies to 
give France a bigger voice in world coun- 
cils, help her in Algeria and give her more 
secrets of the atomic bomb than she has. 
If Eisenhower resists these demands, De- 
Gaulle is ready to threaten he’ll pull out of 
the NATO alliance. : 

Eisenhower will have little trouble with 
DeGaulle, no more than he is having with 
Macmillan this week end. Our British cous- 
in is willing to go along with us on almost 
anything as long as he will get some of the 
credit if it is successful, but none of the 
blame if it turns out badly. The “German 
problem” doesn’t bother Macmillan very 
much. Like the French, the British don’t 
care if Germany is divided for years. As 
long as he gets to a summit meeting Macmil- 
lan will be happy. 


MUST SEE US AS WE ARE 


Home again, the President has another big 
job. Somehow, he’s got to show Khrushchev 
a@ people and a country not only happy and 
free—as. he has already said—but a country 
and a people who are tough and strong, who 
hate tyrants and tyranny, who loathe what 
the Communists stand for, who possess a 
huge arsenal of arms and can turn out im- 
plements of war in thousands of plants from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific—and who will 
fight—to their last drop if thugs and murder- 
ers push them too far. 

Khrushchev must not leave these shores 
without understanding that he and his gang 
cannot continue to threaten and insult us. 
He must not get the idea Americans are so 
wallowing in comforts and so engrossed in 
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earning good livings, and so. satisfied with 
their schools and hospitals and industrial 
plants that they stand any amoynt of push- 
ing around. 

He must be made to understand that the 
rights and liberties of human beings mean 
more to a free people than their own mate- 
rial possessions, that big business does not 
dominate us and that we stand firmly be- 
hind the President on great issues like Ber- 
lin. If he goes home knowing these things 
his trip will be vastly worthwhile to him 
and to us. Mr. Eisenhower has no bigger job 
than to see that he does. 





I Didn’t Raise My Boy To Be a Babysitter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a letter I have received from a 
former officer in the Air Force. 

He has some interesting observations 
to make on the misuse of personnel in 
the Armed Forces, a field which is now 
under study by the Manpower Utilization 
Subcommittee of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Here is the letter: 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEx., 
September 5, 1959. 
The Honorable Frank Kowatsk1, 
U.S. Representative from Connecticut, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: For some time I have been read- 
ing with profound interest the proceedings of 
the investigation into the manpower abuses 
by the military: establishments, and I must 
say that such an investigation appears to be 
long overdue. The American people should 
be apprised of the manpower policies being 
pursued by the Armed Forces, particularly 
when we are footing the bill of several mil- 
lion dollars per year to provide lackeys and 
personal servants for the families of the 
general and flag officers of the services. This 
is to say nothing of the servants provided 
some of the lesser lights in the military 
profession. 

Ever since World War II the corps of lack- 
eys and personal servants for officers’ families 
has been growing until it has reached almost 
astronomical proportions. At the same time 
the services have been pleading for more 
people to accomplish their respective mis- 
sions—a paradox by any manner of reasoning 
you wish to employ. 

An officer of the Armed Forces, regardless 
of rank, is paid an adequate salary to pro- 
vide for his needs and I am sure that it was 
never intended by Congress or the taxpayers 
that any officer should be provided with a 
retinue of lackays in addition to his salary. 
The use of such euphamistic titles as “ad- 
ministrative assistant,” “aide to the com- 
manding general,” and “orderly” does not 
extinguish the fact that a man who washes 
dishes in the home of an officer, baby sits 
for his eo or daughter, or chauffeurs his 
family, is orming personal services not 
intended to be provided by the Government. 
A civil servant of like res ty does not 
enjoy such a ridiculous windfall, (I am sure 
that your allowances as a Representative do 
not include this type of authorization.) I 
have heard some individuals who are opposed 
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to the draft singing the song “I Didn't Raise 
My Boy To Be a Babysitter.” 

During my 25 years’ service I was always 
chagrined when I received those TWX’s from 
higher headquarters directing that we screen 
the records for an aide-de-camp for a certain 
general. By the time we read the qualifica- 
tions we usually wound up looking for a Phi 


Beta Kappa who would be willing to serve as ~ 


a lackey for a general’s family. 

I sincerely hope that you and your col- 
leagues will pursue your investigation with 
the resolution and vigor you have shown in 
the past and that you will introduce appro- 
priate remedial legislation in the Congress, 

Respectfully, 
Howarp W. JESSEE, 
* Lieutenant Colonel, USAF (Retired). 





Why Shouldn’t We Honor Santa Fe With 


a Commemorative Stamp? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial dated August 17, 1959, 
which appeared in the New Mexican, 
published in Sarita Fe, N. Mex.: R 


Santa Fe’s request for a special stamp to 
commemorate its 350th anniversary has been 
turned down by a Post Office Department 
screening committee on grounds that the 
event is of only regional interest. 

Evidence to the contrary is beginning to 
build up. In Sunday’s edition, we reprinted 
an editorial from the Dallas Morning News— 
one of the biggest and most influential news- 
papers in Texas—which reflected the interest 
of our big neighbor to the southeast con- 
cerning the committee’s ruling. 

Below you'll find the opinion of our big 
neighbor to the north—an editorial entitled 
“Don’t These Guys Read History,” from the 
Denver Post: 

“A citizen’s committee which makes 
recommendations to the Postmaster General 
regarding the issuance of commemorative 
postage stamps has—believe it or not— 
turned thumbs dowh on a request that a 
special stamp be issued next year in honor 
of the 350th anniversary of the founding 
of Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

“The reason given for the committee’s 
action was that it is.contrary to established 
policy to issue stamps in celebration of 
events which are of only local or regional 
interest. 

“Do tell. 

“Isn't it a matter of national interest that 
Santa Fe is the oldest seat of any government 
in the area now comprising the United 
States? 

“We believe it is—except, perhaps, to a 
few provincial easterners who think of the 
Alleghanies as the western border of civili- 
zation. 

“Isn't it a matter of national interest 
that Santa Fe has the oldest public building 
in thé United States—the Palace of Gov- 
ernors, built in 1610, which housed public 
offices under Spanish, Mexican, Confederate 
and US, jurisdictions? 

« “We believe it is. 

“Isn't it a matter of national interest that 

Santa Fe was an established capital a decade 
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before the Pilgrims arrived. at Plymouth 
Rock? 

“We think so. 

“It isn't a matter of national interest that 
Santa Fe was the terminus of the oldest 
highway in North America—the Turquoise 
Trail, the original trade route between 
Mexico City and New Mexico. 

“Of course it is. 

“Among special stamps issued by the Post 
Office Department recently were those com- 
memorating the completion of Mackinac 
Bridge in Michigan, the 200th anniversary 
of the establishment of Fort Duquesne and 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of the 
Missouri University School of Journalism. 

“We have no quarrel with any of these 
issues but we can’t understand why those 
events should be worthy of special stamps 
if the founding of Santa Fe is to be brushed 
off as a ‘local event’ of no national signifi- 
cance. 

“We understand Mayor Leo T. Murphy of 
Santa Fe is pretesting the decision of the 
citizens stamp committee to Postmaster 
General Summerfield, who has authority to 
overrule the committee. He should do so.” 


Mr. Speaker, we have been making 
every effort to convince the Post Office 
Department of the genuine merit of com- 
memorating the 350th anniversary of 
Santa Fe, also known as the Royal City of 
the Holy Faith of St. Francis de Assisi, 
but we have been unable to gain or to 
get a sympathetic ear although, as the 
above editorial points out, the Post Office 
Department has seen fit to issue com- 
memorative stamps for bridges, schools 
and I do not know what all, over the past 
few years. 

I think this honorable body knows, Mr. 
Speaker, of the importance of Santa Fe 
in the history of this great country, and 
I do not believe’ that our request is un- 
toward or unfounded in merit. Certain- 
ly, such a stamp would have profound 
historical significance. 





Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling for 
Federal Bonds—No. 7 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today, I 
said I was going to put in the Recorp 
some recent comments on the subject of 
removing the interest ceiling on long- 
term Federal bonds. This is No. 7 of 
the series: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Sept. 5, 1959] 
Savincs Bonp INTEREST 

Obvious intention of Congress to raise the 
interest rate on E and H savings bonds won't 
give the Treasury the help it needs in man- 
agement of the public debt. But it is an act 
of ordinary justice. 

These bonds are bought, in large measure, 
through the payroll deduction plan. Some 
buy them out of patriotism—in the belief 
they should help the Goyernment. And they 
are a convenient method of regular saving 
for people of relatively small means. 
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These people are entitled to a rate of in- 
terest which at least is comparable to what 
they can get at the building and loan. 

It is a shame Congress will not take the 
interest ceiling off of long-term bonds and 
thus permit the Treasury to bargain prop- 
erly for the money it needs. But, if the 
savings bond rate is raised, some good, at 
least, will come of the Treasury’s efforts. 


Coast Guard Should Be Placed Under the 
Department of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill, H.R. 9214, to 
transfer the peacetime jurisdiction over 
the U.S. Coast Guard from the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

My colleagues with long memories will 
recall that this step was originally pro- 
posed in 1949 by the Hoover Commission, 
one of whose members was our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Brown). 

In making this recommendation in 
1949, the Hoover Commission said in 
part: 

The Coast Guard is obviously misplaced 
in the Treasury Department at the present 
time. The principal functions of the Coast 
Guard relate to provision of coastal and in- 
terior aids and services to air and water 
navigation. It regulates and inspects pro- 
visions for marine safety. Considering the 
general nature of the work it performs, its 
location in the Treasury has no reasonable 
basis. 


From the standpoint of functional ef- 
ficiency, there can be no argument with 
the Commission’s recommendations. If 
anything, they are more cogent today 
than they were 10 years ago. 

In the 18th century, placing the Coast 
Guard under the Treasury seemed like 
a logical step. At that time, smuggling 
was a problem to our young country. 
Every dollar of revenue lost through 
smuggling operations was a dollar our 
struggling Nation could ill afford. At 
that time the Coast Guard was pri- 
marily concerned with smuggling, and 
it therefore seemed reasonable to place 
it under the Cabinet department chiefly 
affected by a potential loss of revenue. 

This situation no longer holds true, 
Mr. Speaker. The modern Coast Guard’s 
activities in the fields of aids to navi- 
gation and marine safety have no con- 
nection whatsoever with the Treasury’s 
principal function of fiscal management. 
This old and honorable service has, over 
the years, become a stepchild. 

This anachronistic situation has re- 
sulted in the continued smothering of 
the Coast Guard’s very real needs for 
money and manpower. The most strik- 

ing example is the Coast Guard Academy 
in New London, Conn. While we hear 
tales of $90 medicine cabinets and other 
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costly installations elsewhere, the Acad- 
emy at New London is denied funds to 
replace rotting docks and causeways 
which are no longer safe and wartime 
temporary wooden buildings which the 
Connecticut State authorities have con- 
demned as unsafe. 

I would like to make it plain, Mr. 
Speaker, that I am in no way criticizing 
Secretary of the Treasury Anderson for 
this situation. I have had the greatest 
personal respect for Mr. Anderson for 
many years. 

The Treasury is preoccupied with its 
basic functions of fiscal management, 
however, and rightly so. When this 
interferes with the legitimate needs of 
a fine and honorable service like the 
Coast Guard, I think it is high time that 
the situation is corrected. Many ob- 
servers are convinced that the critical 
financial needs of the Coast Guard 
would receive more sympathetic con- 
sideration in the Department of Com- 
merce. Ihave introduced H. R. 9214 in 
order to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission to trans- 
fer the Coast Guard with this in mind. 


The Best Investment: People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
@ thought-provoking article by Prof. 
Theodore W. Schultz, of the University 
of Chicago: 

[From the Humanist] 
HUMAN WEALTH AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
(By Theodore W. Schultz) 

We Americans have traditionally taken it 
for granted that expansion, growth—par- 
ticularly economic growth—.is in itself a good 
thing. But recently we have witnessed the 
beginnings of a debate; it is being argued 
that we are putting too much emphasis on 
economic growth in national policy and in 


. our thinking, and that it should be given a 


lower priority. This essentially is the thesis 
of a recent book by Professor Galbraith of 
Harvard, “The Affluent Society.” In effect, 
Dr. Galbraith closes the United States off and 
says that we have grown fairly rich now, and 
why then be concerned about more economic 
growth? 

This amounts to a very sophisticated new 
brand of isolationism with which I would 
quarrel seriously; and I was glad to see an 
article by Leon Keyserling (the New Republic, 
Oct. 27, 1958) in which he took Mr. Gal- 
braith and others very much to task for this 
limited view. Mr. Keyserling said very effec- 
tively—not speaking as an economist, and 
more effectively than an economist could 
have said it—that if we were truly aware of 
our responsibility in the world today, we 
would see that we are indeed very poor. 

That is not to argue that economic growth 
will necessarily solve all the problems of the 
world. It cannot give us all the necessary 
and sufficient. conditions for world peace. 
Nor is rapid economic growth always a com- 
fortable process for the countries involved. 
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Very heavy stresses and strains are implicit 
in the changes brought by sapid growth in 
the economy. We in the West do not usually 
consider this when we urge poor countries 
to move ahead more rapidly. But it is easier 
to see at home, for example in American agri- 
culture, where change has been so rapid that 
the social cost is very high. During just 1 
peacetime year, from April 1956 to April 
1957, we had 2 million people leaving Amer- 
ican agriculture. That was 10 percent of 
the American farm population. In leaving 
a sector of the economy they normally had 
to change both location and job, giving up 
not only their occupation but their com- 
munity life as well. When change occurs at 
such a fantastic rate, the social cost is pro- 
portionately high. And we should bear in 
mind that when rapid growth occurs in poor 
countries, the same kind of thing happens. 
This is not to argue against economic growth, 
but to say that order too has value for the 
community; that order and change should 
each have a place in the thinking and ex- 
perience of communities where change is 
going on. 

What then, we may ask, do people want 
economic growth for? Do people, as indi- 
viduals and as communities, want economic 
growth? Is it important to them, and why? 
My answer is that economic growth is im- 
portant on a worldwide scale because there 
is so much poverty in the world. And we 
no longer believe that poverty is ordained by 
God. Men today will not be kept down in 
poverty because it is a part of the symbolism 
of a caste or class or religion. Men can, and 
men will, do something about it. _ 

The example of early industrial develop- 
ment in the West, of Japan later on and 
Russia more recently, has become common 
knowledge all over the world. People in the 
areas we think of as “backward”—Africa, 
some of the Asian countries, even the In- 
dians-in the mountains of Peru—are rapidly 
becoming informed and aware of these vital 
matters. They want first-class citizenship 
and the right to enjoy some of the fruits of 
living, and not the bare subsistence that has 
for centuries been their lot. 

Economic growth, therefore, is important 
both for us here in the United States and 
for others; and it is important for us to com- 
prehend the way in which it is brought 
about. I believe that.:we in America do not 
really understand our own economic growth 
and how it was achieved. Much of our de- 
bate on the subject is in terms of material as 
against spiritual values; and we think of 
economics as materialistic, partly because 
we have identified capital with goods—repro- 
ducible goods—and have not seen it in its 
human context. And this applies to Marxian 
theory as well as to our own non-Marxian 
thinking. At the individual level, the way 
to achieve economic growth can be stated 
very simply: work, and thrift. You work 
hard, you are thrifty and save and you ac- 
cumulate something called capital. It helps 
to have chosen your birthplace wisely, to be 
born where there is plenty of oil, and coal, 
ores, rich farmlands, harbors and rivers; 
but I suspect that this is less important 
than has been supposed. Consider the pros- 
perity of landlocked, mountainous Switzer- 
land; or look at what the Puerto Ricans are 
doing.on an island that has almost no re- 
sources,.or at Mexico which is far from rich 
in this sense. And there are other examples. 
The key to economic development, I believe, 
is in man himself, and not in material re- 
sources. 

Another road to economic growth has been 
revolution—followed by a generation or two 
of enforced accumulation of capital achieved 
by forced labor of one kind or another along 
with drastic limits on consumption. The 
human cost of that road is, of course, ap- 
palling. It is shown in Boris Pasternak’s 
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much-discussed novel “Dr. Zhivago,” where 
we see the lives of a few people who try to 
save their souls from the crushing excesses of 
a vast revolution. Similar excesses charac- 
terized the French revolution, and in some 
ways also the Mexican revolution. It would 
be a mistake to see the novel as a purely po- 
litical document, rather than as an account 
of what happens to human values during 
such a revolution. William Faulkner’s ac- 
count of other human values, in “Intruder in 
the Dust,” with its setting in our society, is 
if anything sharper and more devastating 
than anything in “Dr. Zhivago.” 


WHAT CAUSES ECONOMIC GROWTH? 


Let us consider economic growth in the 
United States, and how it came about. Do 
the increases in man-hours of labor, the total 
man-hours worked as our population and 
labor force have grown, plus the increases 
in the stock of real capital, account for most 
or all of our own economic growth through- 
out our history? Several recent studies have 
been made that bear on this question, and 
they all tell very much the same story. 

Consider the period from 1929 to 1953, 
which is fairly recent and avoids some of 
the measurement problems that would be 
met if we went back further. During this 
time, the total national real income—and 
by real income we mean, not money income, 
but “real things”—of this country a little 
more than doubled. If we think of it in 
terms of compound interest, this is an in- 
crease of something more than 3 percent per 

ear. 

, During this period from 1929 to 1953, while 
total real income doubled, our resources in 
terms of total man-hours in the labor force 
increased by 17 percent. At the same time, 
the total capital stock—that is, the value 
of material resources, manufacturing plants, 
etc.—went up 42 percent. If these figures 
are weighted properly, the total rise in input 
(man-hours and capital stock combined) is 
about one third—or, in compound interest 
terms, an increase of 1.2 percent per year 
as compared with the 3-percent increase in 
real income. 

The increase in resources, then, would 
seem to account for about two-fifths of the 
rise in real income, leaving three-fifths open 
and to be explained. We added a third to our 
resources, and ended up with twice the prod- 
uct. Where did the rest come from? What 
explains the difference? This is the enigma 
of our history; we do not: understand it 
ourselves, and I think most of the political 
debate on this issue is quite beside the point. 
Both the liberal and the conservative views 
on economic growth are probably wrong. 

Businessmen and others who tend to the 
conservative view would probably argue that 
if we want more rapid growth in the Amer- 
ican economy, we will have to give larger in- 
centives to people to hustle, to work, save, 
invest, accumulate capital, build new plants, 
and so on, Lower taxes on these activities 
might provide these incentives. And con- 
servatives would also argue, no doubt, that 
when decisions by Government result in 
waste of resources, these should be corrected, 
A fair case might be made here in connec- 
tion with—for example—some of the trans- 
portation decisions made by the Interstate 


ricultural policies. If, however, as we have 
just seen, growth in capital accounts for 
such a small proportion of total growth, it 
would seem impossible that even substan- 
tially higher incentives to increase capital 
in reproducible goods would result in a sub- 
stantially greater increase in total growth. 
It might be wise to do some of these things 
on other grounds, but that they alone bring 
about appreciably more economic growth, 
can be denied. 
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On the liberal side, our friends in labor 
would say that to get rapid growth we 
should reduce unemployment; that if, in- 
stead of running 5 to 6 percent unemploy- 
ment on the average, we could get this fig- 
ure down to 3 or even 2 percent as they are 
doing in some European countries, the prob- 
lem would be solved. Certainly this would 
result in a larger product in the beginning; 
there would be a rise when the extra re- 
sources in human effort were allowed to 
work. But it does not follow that this 
would lead to a higher rate of growth from 
then. on, and the picture in European coun- 
tries at present bears this out. Again, I do 
not mean to argue that a decrease in un- 
employment is not a desirable thing to 
achieve; but it cannot by itself bring about 
economic growth of the explosive kind 
shown in the unexplained figures just given. 

Another liberal argument is that the pub- 
lic sector of the economy should be enlarged, 
and more resources given to the government 
to spend in certain ways, in order to achieve 
this kind of rapid growth. Of course, the 
list of things that ought to be done on the 
public account is a very long one: urban 
renewal in our large cities; enlargement of 
social security; conservation of natural re- 
sources; improving our parks, rivers and har- 
bors; development of water sources, dams, 
power; building highways, schools and hos- 
pitals; and so on. But I doubt that even if 
each of these were increased by 20 percent, 
this would lead to appreciably more eco- 
nomic growth. Certainly we are woefully 
behind in some public facilities in our so- 
ciety today, and for the welfare of our citi- 
zens we should be spending more funds on 
these things. But I do not believe a case 
has been made for the achievement of eco- 
nomic growth inthis way. 


THE FORMATION OF HUMAN CAPITAL 


What then is the key to economic growth? 
The hypothesis which follows has become 
the center of my own work in studying this 
subject, and I do not wish to state it dog- 
matically as proven; but it seems to organize 
the relevant facts of our history and experi- 
ence better than any other hypothesis I 
have worked with. 

That hypothesis can be stated this way: 
looking at our own economic growth from 
1929 to 1953, or at the rapid growth of Japan 
or Germany or other countries, one observes 
what I shall call an underspecification of 
resources. We have omitted a part of wealth, 
and my thesis is that this omission is repre- 
sented by the additions that have been made 
in the stock of human wealth. This human 
wealth consists of improvements in human 
effectiveness arising from the fact that man 
has developed capacities that result from in- 
vestments in man. We may feel a bit touchy 
at having this concept of “capital” taken 
over from ‘the realm of reproducible, ma- 
terial things, and applied to ourselves as 
humanhs. And yet perhaps the greatest capi- 
tal formation that has been going on in our 
society is this investment mm ourselves. It 
may be that these investments in ourselves— 
in-our abilities, our talents and capacities, in 
our stamina, our health, the way we live 
and what we eat—are the very kinds of 
capital that make the greatest returns in 
terms of reward for our efforts. 

One aspect of this human wealth, of course, 
is the great increase in useful knowlege, 
I first became aware of the importance of this 
when I tried to understand the rapid growth 
that has taken place in some parts’ of Latin 
America, Mexico, for example, has been an 
extraordinarily poor country. If anyone had 
hold me, when TI first studied it in 1930, that 
Mexica could achieve the increase in output, 
in its total production, that it has achieved 
since that time, I should have said it would 
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be impossible. Particularly I should have 
said this about the economic area I knew 
best, agriculture. If I had been told that 
Mexico, with its pitifully poor resources, 
could actually double its output in agricul- 
ture—traditionally one of the hardest kinds 
of output to increase—I should have denied 
it. But that is what the Mexicans have done. 
Their gross national product has been rising 
by 7 or 8 percent a years, but the agricul- 
tural product has been rising even faster. In 
the past 12 years, they have had increase in 
gross national product of approximately 80 
percent—and they have again doubled their 
output in agriculture. Although less dra- 
matic, yet similar things have been happen- 
ing in Brazil and in other places, such as 
Puerto Rico. 

These observations prompted a second look 
at some earlier work in which I had found 
that in this country, since 1923, for every 
25 percent increase in agricultural output, we 
had increased our input in man-hours and 
material resources by no more than 3 to 5 
percent. It suddenly occurred to me that 
some of these countries that are moving for- 
ward so rapidly now are doing much the same 
thing. They have found a way to get a 
greatly increased output without an input 
that is proportionately that large. This 
would appear to be a direct contradiction of 
the doctrine of the 18th century economists, 
Ricardo and Malthus, who held that for every 
increase of, say 10 percent in input, a coun- 
try would get somewhat less than 10 percent 
growth in output—the classic image of 
diminishing returns. 

In order to discover just what was going 
on in these areas, my colleagues and I be- 
gan a series of studies, particularly of Argen- 
tina, Mexico, and Brazil. These studies 
showed that Brazil and Mexico in particular 
began to develop, in the late twenties, and 
achieved an increase in agricultural output 
that was substantially greater than the ad- 
ditional input. Argentina showed a pattern 
of growth that looked very much like that of 
Canada and the United States—until Perén 
came to power; and then it reversed itself. 
And unfortunately, Argentina has not begun 
to move forward again even now, 3 years 
after Perén’s downfall. 

In another study, I then undertook to try 
to discover whether these unexplained, 
omitted, “inputs” could be represented as 
the return on the investment that has been 
going into humans. One of these invest- 
ments is education, in high schools, colleges, 
and graduate schools in the United States. 
Comparing figures for two dates, 1920 and 
1956, we can identify what the economists 
would call gross capital formation, in our- 
selves, for this one kind of investment dur- 
ing that period. In 1920, counting all the 
costs as you would if you were developing 
capital in the physical sense, our investment 
in education in the United States was $1.6 
billion. In 1956, this figure had risen to $22.7 
billion. This is a much more rapid increase 
than the value of our physical capital dur- 
ing the same period. In fact, it was 7 per- 
cent of gross physical capital in 1920, and in 
1956 it was up to 28 percent. And even 
this is an understatement. In terms of net 
capital (that is, the life of capital when its 
depreciation is subtracted), the comparison 
is even more striking, because during this 
period ‘the life of human capital has been 
increasing very substantially. A person in- 
vests in himself, and then has a longer period 
of useful activity in society than he would 
have had 30 years ago. At the same time, 
the life of so-called physical capital is get- 
ting shorter and shorter. This is one of the 
notable phenomena of our time. 


RETURNS ON INVESTMENT IN KNOWLEDGE 


The individual and social returns on our 
investment in education are suggested in the 
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results of a recent study in which Morton 
Zeman of the University of Chicago tried 
to explain the very large differences in the 
average earnings of urban workers, Negro 
and white. Using census figures, Dr. Zeman 
was able to classify people, white and Negro, 
by region, city size, age, and education. He 
found that in the North, comparing Negro 
and white workers all of whom ‘had had 5 
years of school, the average difference in 
their earnings was small. The average earn- 
ings of northern Negroes were slightly less 
than those of whites of the same educational 
level. 

Of course there are other factors influenc- 
ing earning power, such as age, city size, 
and so on; and in the South the picture is 
still more complex. But the extraordinary 
thing was that, at any rate in the North, 
the most important factor determining earn- 
ing power of both white and Negro workers 
was the amount of education they had had. 
This suggests that one of the tragic errors 
in American history has been our failure to 
invest in Negroes as citizens as we have in- 
vested in whites as citizens. One of the 
great costs has been the lower productivity 
in the economy, as well as the individual 
differences in earnings as revealed by Dr. 
Zeman, 

Other studies, of white and Negro farm 
families, have yielded similar results. The 
implication is that our economy pays high 
rewards for more investment in people, as 
shown even by this crude measure. The 
fifth year in school, the sixth year in school, 
the seventh and eighth and so on through 
the high schools—with each added year of 
education, the rewards increase. 


The social returns on investment in new 
useful knowledge are demonstrated in an- 
other set of studies. In a project under- 
written by the National Science Foundation, 
we attempted to identify particular pieces 
of new knowledge that have moved into the 
economy, and to see what they cost the 
society and what return they made to the 
society. One such piece of new knowledge 
that we were able to isolate and treat in this 
way was the development of hybrid corn. 

The history of hybrid corn development 
in this country goes back to 1910, with rel- 
atively few people involved at first, but with 
@& pyramiding of effort in the later stages. 
A colleague of mine has just published the 
results of some very ingenious research; he 
has found that if we count all of the private 
and public costs of hybrid corn, everything 
that has gone into its development—and the 
records on this are quite complete—a total 
of $130 million has been invested since 1910. 
(This figure also allows for compound in- 
terest over the time period, but that is a 
technicality.) Then if we measure all of 
the product that can be identified and at- 
tributed to this particular new piece of use- 
ful knowledge, we find that its contribution 
to the consumer surplus—and it quickly 
becomes a consumer surplus, which is what 
made the analysis.so difficult and required 
s0 much ingenuity—turns out to be no less 
than $910 million. That is, the return on 
the $130 million invested is running at 700 
percent per year. 

Most of the time we consider it an im- 


5 percent to’6 percent. We criticize private 
or public business if they are sinking funds 
in 6 percent areas where they could use 
such resources in activities that produce 


useful knowledge can move us 

into the range of 50 percent, 100, 200—even 
700 percent return. This is the key to the 
of our Own economic well-being. 
If my hypothesis is correct, it carries 
implications for our thinking about 

t of the world. It implies that fewer 
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steel mills and other big plants should be 
built in the underdeveloped countries, and 
more invested in the people of those coun 
tries, as we have invested in ourselves. 

As we look at other countries, let me draw 
a few comparisons. We can now gain new 
insights on why Great Britain’s growth has 
been appreciably slower than our own during 
the past 50 years. The British have neg- 
lected the education of the middle group 
in their society. Their elementary education 
system is much like ours, perhaps better. 
But at what we call the high school level, 
before university education begins, the story 
is of two different worlds. Our high schools, 
like the elementary schools in both coun- 
tries, still deal in mass education. At this 
level we are still investing in people on a 
mass basis. In Britain, on the contrary, only 
some 15 to 18 percent of the people go 
beyond elementary school. 

By way of contrast, let us look at Japan, 
an Asiatic country, highly populated. Some- 
thing happened in Japan at a very early 
date, and it began to produce not only in- 
dustrial products but also much more food 
under the most adverse circumstances. The 
agricultural achievements of Japan between 
1875 and 1910—before World War I—stand 
as a miracle. In 1873, Japan moved to uni- 
versal education, a 6-year program, compul- 
sory all over the country. As a result, they 
very soon had a literate population; the 
rural people became more skilled at farm- 
ing, and a supply of labor was made avail- 
able to industry that was more sophisti- 
cated than even European countries had at 
that time, and far more so than that of 
other Asiatic countries. And we should re- 
member that we did not have universal com- 
pulsory education for Negroes, or for some 
whites, in the United States at that time. 
(Some of my American colleagues, confronted 
with these facts, have said, ‘Why, it couldn't 
have happened. It hadn't happened in the 
United States yet.” 

I think I now understand why Japanese 
tenant farmers could come to our west coast 
and do better at farming than many Amer- 
ican farmers with whom they were com- 
peting. It is often said that they were able 
to save and buy land because they were 
willing to accept lower standards of living. 
But that is not the whole story. I have 
seen some of these farms; I remember one, 
of 231 acres, not far from Stanford, which 
had been acquired by a thrifty Japanese 
tenant who came over in the late twenties. 
He and his family farmed the land intensive- 
ly, with little extra labor—about 10 people in 
all at peak periods—and today he is an 
American citizen. owns his farm, and his 
three sons are all graduates of the University 
of California. When I visited him, he.was 
selling over half a million dollars’ product 
a year from 231 acres. The intricacy of 
that farming operation makes our agricul- 
ture in most of the United States look 
simple. 

A parallel situation would be the postwar 
recovery of West Germany. When I saw 
the destruction of the houses, the factories—~ 
whole cities in ruins—like everyone else, 
even the Germans themselves, I missed com- 
pletely in anticipating the rate of recovery. 
We simply could not visualize what would 
happen in growth, in production, during the 
next decade, or up to the present. And the 
reason was that we were putting too much 
emphasis on steel mills, plants, machinery, 
railroads, and buildings. We didn’t see the 
human capital—and it was the human 
capital that went to work. 

ALONE ON THE HIGH ROAD? 

What does all this mean for the U.S. pol- 
icy? I believe if means that the time has 
come when we have to understand ourselves, 
and recognize the predominant role’ of 
human capital, human wealth. Somehow 


we have hit on a productive formula for: 
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our own society; and it seems that the Rus- 
sians also are making large gains on this 
score. The importance of the role of new 
physical capital in the Soviet Union is often 
overstressed. ‘The Russians, like ourselves, 
have been creating human capital very rap- 
idly; and they have been turning it sharply 
and directly to economic account—undoubt- 
edly at the expense of values we hold dear 
in our own free society. 

Therefore, as we take a hand and act re- 
sponsibly in other countries, we should bear 
in mind that the increase in real earnings, 
the rise in product that is needed to help 
the peoples of the world out of their pov- 
erty, requires human capital. Whether it 
be in point 4 technical assistance programs, 
in activities like the Rockefeller Foundation 
work in Mexico with hybrid corn, in the 
work of church groups operating through 
some 1,600 mission projects in agriculture, 
education, and health in Latin America and 
elsewhere, or through private business—the 
transfer and development of new knowledge, 
new abilities and capacities are the most 
important contributions we can make. This 
is where the underdeveloped countries tend 
to neglect themselves. This great neglect 
in India, for example, is men. There are 
now three countries in Africa that are in- 
vesting more per capita in human resources 
in this generation than India is. The great 
emphasis on human capital in Puerto Rico 
makes it stand out in comparison with other 
Latin American countries. 

We in the United States stand here on 
the high road, which is indeed well paved 
with large stocks of knowledge and many 
developed abilities. This is our good for- 
tune, part of our heritage and history. But 
is this road for us alone? What about most 
of mankind, trudging on the low road 
marked “poverty,” working so hard and with 
so little knowledge? Shall we leave them 
there, like the lonely cultivator described 
in Faulkner’s.“Intruder in the Dust”? “The 
man and the mule and the wooden plow, 
which coupled them furious and solitary, 
leaning terrifically against nothing.” 
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A Nobleman in His Own Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11,1959 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable James A. Farley’s host of 
friends will agree wholeheartedly with 
the sentiments expressed in the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 5, 1959, issue of the Irish Echo: 

A NOBLEMAN IN His Own RIGHT 


The appointment of James A. Farley by 
Governor Rockefeller to the Harness Racing 
Commission is one that has met with popu- 
lar approval in New York. 

It is felt by all who are familiar with 
Mr. Farley’s public career that no more 
eligible appointment could have been made 
by the State’s chief executive. For more 
than a generation now Mr. Farley has dem- 
onstrated his capacity to serve the public 
with the highest qualifications including 
honesty, integrity and ability. He has 
measured up to the highest expectations. 
And it can be taken for granted that he 
will be an asset to the Harness Com- 
mission which will place it among the most 
respected in public officlaldom. > 

Mr. Farley wil be long remembered as 
Postmaster General of the United States 
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during F. D. Roosevelt's administration as 
one who gave to the Federal postal service 
a most progressive business stride and for 
his untiring disposition to make that service 
of full use to the American people. He is, 
and always has been, an ideal public official. 





Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
for Federal Bonds—No. 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in my remarks on the floor to- 
day, I said I was going to put in the 
REcorD some recent comments $n the 
subject of remoyv the interest ceiling 
on long-term Federal bonds. This is 
No, 8 of the series: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post and 
Times Herald, Sept. 7, 1959] 


Economic VIEW 
(By Harold B. Dorsey) 


LEGISLATORS HURT THOSE THEY PROFESS TO 
PROTECT 


The penalty of financial strigency imposed 
upon millions of small businesses and indi- 
vidual borrowers was symbolized last week 
by the increase from 4% to 5 percent in the 
interest rates which commercial banks 
charge their “prime” customers. The in- 
terest rate charged for money loaned by the 
banks to other borrowers will now scale up- 
ward from 5 instead of from 4% percent. 

There can be little doubt that the failure 
of Congress to pass legislation that would 
permit more flexibility to the Treasury De- 
partment in its financial operations is 
closely “associated with the rising interest 
rates. As prospects for this legislation 
diminished there seemed to be a corollary 
increase in interest rates. Then when it was 
announced that the House Ways and Means 
Committee had pigeonholed this legislation 
for the balance of the session, interest rates 
rose sharply. 

On Monday of last week the Treasury De- 
partment had to pay the highest interest 
rate for its 91-day borrowings since the bank 
holiday in March 1933. And Government 
bond prices. declined again to the lowest 
levels since the early 1930’s. The interest 
yield for most outstanding Government 
bonds is now well in excess of the 4% per- 
cent ceiling which Congress has refused to 
lift. 

Only a few months ago it was considered 
to be only a fantastic possibility that Con- 
gress might force the Treasury Department 
to borrow all of its money in the short- 
term and intermediate-term market. Now 
that the fantasy seems to have become @ 
fact, it is clear that this competition of the 
Government for short-term credit, in com- 
petition with all of the other kinds of bor- 
rowers, is causing an extremely tight credit 
situation. 

One might logically ask: Why has there 
been so much weakness in market prices for 
longer-term Government bonds? The an- 
swer is that the congressional attitude on 
this subject strongly suggests. 
for inflation. Few lenders want to lend mod 
money for a long period of time if there 
such a clear threat that they are going to 
be paid back in depreciated dollars, 

ll 
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At any rate, we stand today with some of 
these financial factors in an unusually crit- 
ical condition. Furthermore, the arithmetic 
suggests that this condition is going to get 
worse between now and the end of the ° 
The Treasury Department has $8.9 billion of 
debt maturing in November to refinance and 
it has to raise several billions of dollars of 
new cash in the next few months. This sub- 
stantial demand for credit has been forced 
into the short-term credit market. 

In addition, many businesses have to in- 
crease their borrowing between now and the 
end of the year to carry harvests and to carry 
their Christmas inventories. More bank 
credit will be needed after the steel strike 
has been settled to finance the anticipated 
snapback in business activity. 

When we pile these additional demands 
for credit on top of the present unusually 
tight situation, we do not end up with a 
very pretty picture. Somebody is going to 
get hurt. In the first place, the implied in- 
ability of small-business people to borrow 
money for their seasonal needs is a painful 
matter. In addition, millions of people who 
borrow for their personal needs are being 
forced to pay higher interest rates—if they 
can find the credit at any interest rate. 

And as if that were not enough damage, 
all of the rest of us are being penalized by 
the needlessly higher interest rates which 
our Government is having to pay for its 
borrowed money. 

It is very difficult to understand why Con- 
gress has not been able to recognize these 
painful effects that are resulting from their 
amateurish efforts to tamper with the Na- 
tion’s delicate credit mechanism. Is it pos- 
sible that those Congressmen who are block- 
ing the legislation to give the Treasury De- 
partment more flexibility fail to comprehend 
the painful effects of their inaction? If they 
had not been able to anticipate that their 
inaction would cause the Treasury Depart- 
ment to pay the highest interest rate on its 
borrowings since the bank holiday 26 years 
ago, then all they have to do now is look 
in the newspapers and find that that is the 
fact. If they had been advised that this 
kind of thing could not happen, then they 
should, at leat belatedly, recognize the ig- 
norance of their advisers. The facts that 
have already been developed prove that ig- 
norance. 

The weird part ofthis whole thing is that 
the suffering is most serious for the millions 
of people whom these Congressmen profess 
to be protecting, while it is helping the 
profits of the comparatively few for whom 
numerous Congressmen have frequently ex- 
pressed criticism—the bankers. Even the 
latter realize that they will ultimately suffer 
by the distress that is being imposed on all 
of the others. ‘ 





Planning for Equa! Opportunity— 
A Call for Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


- OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am grateful for permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an address entitled “Planning for 
Equal Opportunity—A Call for States- 
manship,” given by Mr. Albert F. Watters, 
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vice president of General Foods Corp., 
White Plains, N.Y., before the National 
Urban League in Washington on Sep- 
tember 10, and I hope that my colleagues 
will take the opportunity to read this en- 
lightened, intelligent, and forward-look- 
ing statement. 

The General Foods Corp. has adopted 
a@ policy of employee selection and non- 
discrimination which has met with the 
general endorsement of responsible peo- 
ple and organizations, and in his speech 
Mr. Watters thoroughly explores the 
problem of employing Negroes from the 
point of view of the responsibilities of 
a corporation to its stockholders, the 
responsibilities of good citizenship, and 
the responsibilities of the Negro himself. 
This is a real contribution to this very 
live problem. 

The address follows: 

PLANNING FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY— 
A CALL For STATESMANSHIP 


I am especially happy to be here today. 
First of all, it is an honor to share the plat- 
form at this important conference. And I 
welcome every opportunity that comes my 
way to reciprocate for the substantial and 
continuing help given to me by Julius 
Thomas, and by others whose warm friend- 
ships I have come to value during the 15 
years I have had the pleasure of working 
with the Urban League. 

As I understand my assignment on this 
program, I am to try to give you some points 
of view which might help to make your work 
more effective in the quest for equal employ- 
ment opportunity. 

To do this I propose to touch briefly on 
the history and general climate of your work. 
I will register some views from my personal 
experience about how employers regard the 
risks involved in providing equal employ- 
ment opportunities, and then go on to how 
employers view their responsibility to estab- 
lish and maintain equal employment poli- 
cies. Finally, I expect to offer some observa- 
tions about the Urban League itself. 

The theme of your conference, “Planning 
for Equal Opportunity,” clearly indicates 
that you are here to provide for future ac- 
tion. In a search for new ideas, an evalua- 
tion of present practices and a look into the 
past gives us a useful frame of reference, 
So let’s look back over the last 20 years, and 
note the almost revolutionary developments 
that have come to pass in the status of the 
Negro here in the United States. 

At once, I believe, we have to look beyond 
this country for a full understanding of what 
has come to pass. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the accelerated pace at which 
these developments have occurred in 
America—especially since World War II—is 
part of a larger, worldwide development. 

Since 1945, more than 20 nations of pre- 
dominantly non-Caucasian peoples have 
achieved a new status of freedom-—the free- 
dom of self-determination, the freedom to 
do for themselves. This new freedom con- 
tains political, social, and philosophical 
overtones, but in every instance—as clear as 
a bell—the fundamental note is economics. 
The struggle for freedom is essentially an in- 


surrection against poverty. 


In my view, the same fundamental force 
motivates the American Negro. The struggie 
for voting rights, education, and personal de- 
velopment are all directed—and rightly di- 
rected—toward equality of economic oppor- 
tunity. If the American Negro wins eco- 
nomic equality, he will also win a balanced 
social Snr It is to this end that he is 

. It is in this light that reason- 
able people must view his struggle, if the ex- 
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tremes and the complications of emotion and 
racism are to be averted—or at least be kept 
in proper perspective. 

Although the advances made so far are 
still far distant from the goals set, they 
should be a source of considerable satisfac- 
tion to you of the Urban League and others 
who have dedicated themselves to the 
struggle. 

Not too many years ago a Negro child was 
taught at home and came to believe from 
personal experience that the best he could 
look forward to was a small, almost unmeas- 
urable, improvement in his status. He was 
compelled to believe that the enlargement of 
his opportunity to live and grow in our Amer- 
ican society had to be at a snail’s pace. He 
consoled himself—if it was consolation— 
with the idea that generations yet unborn 
might some day become the beneficiaries of 
his acquiescence, and of his patience. 

But thanks, no doubt, to those who were 
not acquiescent, who were patient only to 
progress and not to stagnation—see what has 
happened. 

Twenty years ago nonfarm employment of 
Negroes totaled 4 million. Today approxi- 
mately 6 million Negroes obtain their living 
from nonfarm employment. 

Since 1940 more than 3 million Negroes 
have migrated from the South to the greater 
opportunities of the North, often with help 
from the Urban League. To the everlasting 
credit of the Urban League, the movement 
continues with 1,400 arriving monthly in 
New York, 2,000 in Chicago, and 1,700 in Los 
Angeles. 

Twenty years ago there were 46,000 Negroes 
enrolled in institutions of higher learning. 
Last year more than 100,000 Negroes at- 
tended colleges and universities. 

Since 1940, earnings of the Negro worker 
have increased four and one-half times, and 
the spendable income of the Negro com- 
munity has increased from $3, billion to 
$19% billion. 


This is progress. It has been made pos- 
sible not only by the faith, zeal, and courage 
of Negro leaders and organizations in all 
parts of the country, but also because rea- 
sonable white Americans have sensed the 
valid and humane purposes involved. And 
it has been speeded by a widened under- 
standing among thoughtful Americans that 
@ full utilization of America’s total man- 
power is essential to the continuing growth 
of the United States—and to its strength 
as a world power. 


Both the great depression of the thirties 
and World War II helped to crystallize this 
understanding. The need for manpower dur- 
ing World War Il, particularly, provided a 
situation in which difficult local, sectional, 
and regional points of view were in large 
part moderated to help the common cause— 
the winning of the war. And some of the 
war-induced moderation toward equal op- 
portunity persisted—after the- war. More- 
over, as a result of favorable wartime experi- 
ence, many employers began to employ 
Negro workers in significantly increasing 
numbers. 

The resulting improvement of the eco- 
nomic status of this important group of 
Americans, and the development of an im- 


upon employers (who are also sellers) but 
also observably strengthened our econ- 
omy. This, too, has widened understanding. 
is another side to the picture, of 

The existence of bigots, extremists, 

racists of one kind or another, will con- 
tinue to plague and interfere with the orderly 
and reasoned development involved 

the Negro’s lot in the United 

this tion is a known fac- 

and future. It can be 

years ahead as it has been 


. 
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It still remains that whether measured in 
terms of moral right, social development, 
education, job opportunity, or by any other 
yardstick, the requirements of the future, as 
refiected.in the hopes and fears of mankind, 
compel all thoughtful Americans to extend 
their thinking far beyond the color of a man’s 
skin. 

As we plan for the future, then, it seems 
to me that we can be motivated by the high 
sense of purpose which comes from the 
knowledge that job opportunity and eeonom- 
ic progress are almost synonymous. If we 
accept the thesis that economic progress for 
the Negro is fundamental to all-over progress 
for America, we will not be sidetracked or 
caught up in the emotional snares of what 
is altogether too loosely called social prog- 
ress. 

Today, more than ever, our national needs 
call for all the intellect and all the skills of 
all of our people. As we look to the highly 
technical requirements of the jobs and prod- 
ucts of the future—both in terms of nation- 
al defense and the Nation's economy—the 
call can be answered, the demand met, only 
by greater educational opportunity and 
higher level educational opportunity for Ne- 


Basically, this also asks for an unprece- 
dented program of scholarships and early vo- 
cational guidance for Negro young people, 
directed toward motivating and equipping 
them to find employment in industrial and 
scientific occupatons. Such a program 
should enable them to compete successfully 
in the higher employment levels which will 
become more and more a part of the Ameri- 
can job scene during the next 20 years. 

Motivational and training processes must 
also be developed to retrain large numbers 
of Negro workers who have been or will be 
dislocated by new production techniques in 
this era of rapidly developing automation. 
An important goal of this phase of the over- 
all program must be to reawaken the interest 
of many Negro workers in further personal 
development—to inspire them to gain the 
higher skills necessary to perform jobs at 
higher technical levels. And it should be 
clear to all thoughtful Americans that any 
limitation of interest in development by the 
Negro often stems from indifferent treatment 
of the Negro. 

A program of new motivational and train- 
ing processes is fundamental to preparation 
for upgraded jobs which, in the future, will 
be provided by American industry. Progress 
in this area is absolutely essential to the ex- 
pansion of job security and earning power of 
the Negro. And, most importantly, such a 
program is undispensable to the economic 
and political well-being of our Nation in its 
relatively new role of leadership in the free 
world. 

Of the many considerations involved in the 
various lines of progress I’ve traced out to- 
day, one consideration always seems to be 
present. I can put it in the form of a ques- 
tion. “When it comes to expanding oppor- 
tunities for the Negro, just what is involved 
for those who are properly concerned and re- 
sponsible?” It is true, is it not, that the 
educator, transport official, retailer, landlord, 
politician, churchman, businessman—and 
the Negro leader—all think in terms of the 
risks when attempting to compose the points 
of view and forces which bear upon any pro- 
posed action? 

Let us.examine the risks from the point of 
view of a prospective employer—and we will 
assume that the employer is a reasonable 
man with a fundamental desire to provide 


many : 
What will be the reactions of present em- 
ployees if we hire a Negro? 
If we employ Negroes, will it create com- 
plications with the union? 
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Can N be taught to do the kind of 
high quality work we need to have? 

Will the Negro be reliable—or are we 
creating a problem of absenteeism for our- 
selves? ‘ ; 

Will turnover among regular employees 
increase because of the introduction of a 
Negro into the work force? 

Will we run into consumer and customer 
problems either nationally or regionally? 

After employing a Negro, how do we con- 
tinue providing equal opportunity within 
the organization? 

If the results are unfavorable, will it be a 
personal reflection on my capabilities? 

Those are some of the questions the em- 
ployer will ask. Of course all of you recog- 
nize them as typical of those which the 
Urban League must help employers answer 
or resolve. This is a service the employer 
expects from you. By assisting him to cope 
with these risks, the Urban League fulfills 
an important part of its function. Experi- 
ence has shown that many such risks vanish 
into thin air once an intelligent program 
has been undertaken. 

However, although the employer expects 
help from the Urban League, the respon- 
sibility for the adoption and implementation 
of a corporate policy on equal employment 
rests squarely upon the employers own 
shoulders. There are, of course, several 
reasons why this is so. For example: 

1. An employer has a responsibility to the 
Federal Government to conform to a policy 
of nondiscrimination in connection with 
work on Government supply contracts. , 

2. An employer has a responsibility to 
observe certain State and municipal laws 
and regulations regarding nondiscrimination 
in employment. 

3. An employer has a responsibility to the 
American public in general to conduct his 
employee relations in such a manner as to 
contribute in the greatest practical degree 
to the Nation’s economic and social progress. 

4. An employer has a responsibility to his 
stockholders to conduct his employee rela- 
tions in such a manner as to generate and 
develop acceptance of his products by all 
segments of the buying public, 

5. An employer has a responsibility to his 
employees to meet its responsibilities in- 
volved in policy statements and union agree- 
ments, both in letter and in spirit. 

The way in which an employer meets these 
responsibilities is, of course, up to his man- 
agement organization—an obligation that 
runs from the very top to the lowest level 
of management. As a management repre- 
sentative, I am proud of the record of many 
fine companies, large and small, whose cor- 
porate conscience has greatly contributed to 
progress in this respect. And I would like 
to quote the direct, six-step procedure my 
own company finds effective in implementing 
our policy of equal opportunity: 

1. The president reaffirms that its policy 
and policy implementation agree in letter 
and spirit with National, State, and local law 
and regulations relative to nondiscrimina- 
tion in employment. 

2. The president assigns responsibility for 
implementing corporate policy to each oper- 
ating division general manager and corporate 
staff head. 

3. The president affirms to each operating 
and staff head his desire that each such ex- 
ecutive utilize the services and advice of 
personnel administration in developing em- 
ployment techniques and practices which 
will be effective and orderly in anticipating 
and meeting problems arising out of the 
integration process. 

4. The president requests an annual report 
from the operating and staff heads, to be 
submitted and coordinated through person- 
nel administration, reflecting status, prog- 
ress, and plans with respect to employment 
of Negroes. 
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5, Each personnel manager and employ- 
ment manager will be reminded in writing 
by his divisional general manager, or appro- 
priate staff head, of his responsibility for 
carrying out the company’s policy of non- 
discrimination and for keeping the reputa- 
tion of the company inviolate in this respect. 

6. The approach and method will in all 
matters be based on qualitative consider- 
ations, 

Here, with your indulgence, I want to reg- 
ister my deep pride in the fact that the 
General Foods policy and procedure has been 
adopted by the Pennsylvania Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission as a guide to other 
employers. I cannot resist quoting what 
the commission wrote us: 

“After reviewing the materials on em- 
ployee selection and nondiscrimination,” the 
commission wrote, “we believe they may be of 
value to us in meetings with other employers 
in this State who have not as yet devel- 
oped a clearly defined nondiscrimination 
policy * * *. We would like permission to 
use this excellent statement of employment 
policy and procedure in this State’s program 
on fair employment.” 

The commission's request, of course, ‘was 
granted. And I feel justified in quoting the 
commission’s commendation because it gives 
me the opportunity to suggest that you may 
also find our statement of policy and pro- 
cedure useful, I should be happy to pro- 
vide copies. 

Now, if I may, I should like to exercise a 
friend's privilege and talk about the Na- 
tional Urban League directly—as an organ- 
ization—and with this preface: that there 
are few, if any, organizations which cannot 
benefit from a periodic reevaluation of their 
own operating objectives and principles. 

I will venture to suggest that as an or- 
ganization through which greater equality 
of employment opportunity is made avail- 
able to qualified Negroes; the National Urban 
League might well benefit from such a self- 
appraisal. -The league might well ask, for 
example, in considering some of its own 
principles and practices, such questions as 
these: . 

1. In the area of employment and busi- 
ness, can or should the league project itself 
more as a professional business service or- 
ganization dealing with legitimate business 
processes and practices? 

2. Can the league benefit by greater use 
of known tools of management within its 
own national and local units? By setting 
of objectives and goals? By evaluation of 
performance in mecting them? 

3. How can the league develop a broader 
base of financial support? 

4. Would a clearer community understand- 
ing of the total Negro-contributions (mone- 
tary and otherwise) to community fund and 
other communitywide efforts be of value to 
all concerned? 

5. How can the league become more effec- 
tive in its use of facts and fundamental 
information in planning to meet objectives? 

The same kind of appraisal might also 
be of value to some of your local urban 
league groups. It seems to me that each 
group might well ask itself: 

1. Are our professional workers in local 
situations knowledgeable in detail about our 
communities? Do we know the moral tone 
of our communities? Do we know the phy- 
sical makeup of the community, the popu- 
lation ratio between whites and Negroes, the 
availability of qualified personnel? 

2. Do we know the specific needs and 
_. Objectives of each company we hope to in- 

fluence? Do we know the types of products 
or services, the number of employees, and 
the kinds of jobs available within each com- 


pany? 

_ 8. How cooperatively do we work with the 
local U.S, Emp! Service and State 
organizations established to fight job dis- 


crimination practices? 
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4. Do we know our school officials? What 
are we doing about guidance counseling of 
Negro high school students? 

5. Are we armed with the facts about the 
buying power of the Negro community in 
our area? 

6. How do we work more effectively with 
our local community or United Fund efforts? 

These are but a few of the questions local 
Urban League people should be asking them- 
selves, as it seems to me, and no doubt 
many groups are asking such questions—and 
finding answers, too. Good for them, Self- 
appraisal is usually difficult, sometimes pain- 
ful, but always brings constructive results. 

In summary, then, I am suggesting that 
we. apply the art of statesmanship to the 
problems of equal job opportunity, that we 
judge our effort to solve them in the broad- 
est and most self-critical terms, and that 
we will find certain guidelines useful. I 
have suggested seven. 

1. The almost revolutionary struggle of 
the Negro to improve his status in this coun- 
try, in which he has now been joined by 
reasonable men of other races, parallels and, 
in some respects, is a part of the worldwide 
effort by underprivileged peopie and nations 
to achieve freedom, directed toward self- 
determination and economic growth. 

2. The last 20 years, despite all kinds of 
problems, interference, prejudice and emo- 
tion, have produced measurable and observ- 
able progress which has added strength and 
value to America, 

3. Future progress in providing equality 
of employment opportunity (and perhaps in 
other aspects of equality) will be stimulated 
and helped by relating the effort to the 
achievement of opportunity to economic 
terms. 

4. Management of employer organizations 
has, by and large, crystallized the character 
of its responsibility to offer equal employ- 
ment opportunities in terms of law and the 
public it serves. 

5. Procedures by which cqual employment 
opportunity policies can be implemented 
have been established—their use continues 
to be influenced by natural questions as to 
the various risks which are involved at any 
point in time. 

6. By working with employers in resolv- 
ing the questions of risk, the Urban League 
provides an essential, professional, business 
service. 

7. As in any business enterprise, the Ur- 
ban League at national and local levels can 
benefit by constructive and critical self- 
appraisal and perhaps redefinition of some 
of its own concepts of purpose and processes 
of operation. 

As we continue in our efforts, we can find 
satisfaction and reward in the knowledge 
that only in a country such as ours could 
the struggle we have been discussing take 
place at all. This is the point that some 
people at home and many people abroad 
miss completely—the struggle for equal job 
opportunity, even its defeats as well as its 
glorious victories, is a true measure of the 
meaning of freedom within our concept of 


democracy. 
Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
for Federal Bonds—No. 9 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today, I 
said I was going to put in the Recorp 
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some recent comments on the subject of 
removing the interest ceiling on long- 
term Federal bonds. This is No. 9 of 
the series: 


{From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Aug. 27, 
1959] 


AND EISENHOWER AT HOME 


Before he embarked on his historic mis- 
sion to Europe, President Eisenhower ad- 
monished Congress to get about its business. 

In the vigorous language he has been using 
of late, the President called for a gas tax 
increase to finance the highway system, an 
acceptable housing bill, and a boost in Fed- 
eral bond interest rates, three items vital to 
his program. 

It would seem, however, that the President 
will not get all he asked. The House holds 
the key on all three issues and compromises 
are building up on two. 

The Ways and Means Committee, for ex- 
ample, approved a gas tax hike of 1 cent for 
22 months, a middle course between the 
President’s request for a straight 1',-cent 
increase and Speaker RAYBURN's proposal to 
limit the 1-cent increase to 12 months, It 
was a hard slap for Mr. Sam who laid his 
influence on the line and was rebuffed, But 
the President’s position was sustained in 
principle, since the House previously voted 
no raise at all. Now the highway program 
can go forward if this becomes the final 
action. 

The Senate passed and the House Banking 
Committee has approved a $1.05 billion 
housing bill. It calls for less than the $1.37 
billion measure which the President vetoed 
as inflationary and extravagant. It still in- 
cludes provisions for public housing, urban 
renewal and housing for senior citizens 
which Mr. Eisenhower found particularly ob- 
jectionable before. 

The issue of the interest rates may turn 
out to be the most controversial of all, The 
House Ways and Means Committee first ap- 
proved the President's request for a Jump 
from 3% to 4% percent, then voted to sus- 
pend action on the bill for the remainder 
of the session. 

Thus the President, in his messages to 
Congress, stepped into three highly contro- 
versial situations. . 

The effect is that the Democratic ma- 
jority, greatest since the salad days of the 
New Deal, is faced with the hard choice of 
knuckling down to the President or taking 
the consequences. One consequence is the 
danger of being tagged as the most ineffec- 
tive congressional leadership in a long time. 





Rabbi Samuel A. Bloom, Spiritual Leader 
of Amsterdam, N.Y., To Be Honored 
at Testimonial Dinner on September 20 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding religious leaders in my 
district, Rabbi Samuel A. Bloom, spirit- 
ual head of Congregation Sons of Israel 
in Amsterdam, N.Y., will be honored by 
his many friends at a testimonial dinner 
to be held in the city of Amsterdam on 
September 20. 

In the 10 years in which Rabbi Bloom 
has been in Amsterdam, he has made 
great contributions to better understand- 
ing between peoples and has established 
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himself as a leader in the community, not 
only from a religious but also from a civic 
and cultural point of view. : 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Amsterdam 
Evening Recorder of September 3 com- 
menting on this significant occasion in 
the city of Amsterdam: 

DecaDE OF SERVICE 


The spirit of a community is said to reflect 
the character of its civic and religious lead- 
ers. If this is true, we in Amsterdam have 
good reason for pride. 

We have many leaders dedicated to the 
betterment of the community. One of these 
is Rabbi Samuel A. Bloom, spiritual head of 
Congregation Sons of Israel, who will be 
honored by a testimonial dinner on Septem- 
ber 20. 

In the 10 years he has been in Amsterdam, 
Rabbi Bloom has done much to create better 
understanding among the races, creeds, and 
religions which are represented on the 
Amsterdam scene. 

Through his brotherhood programs, many 
of us have gained a better understanding 
of the importance of true tolerance and trust 
in our fellow men. In addition to his re- 
ligious activities, Rabbi Bloom has found 
time to participate in many civic enterprises 
which have meant much to the community 
as a whole. 

We in Amsterdam are fortunate in having 
men like Rabbi Bloom to guide us in these 
troubled times. On this, the anniversary of 
his first decade of service in Amsterdam, may 
we add our congratulation accompanied by 
the wish that he will continue with us for 
many years to come. 


The Presidential Inability Riddle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 871 to 
provide a method for determining Presi- 
dential inability. 


In that connection I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues an article by 
Edwin L. Gasperini, a member of the 
New York bar, as it appeared in the 
New York State Bar Bulletin of July 
1959: 

Tue PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY RmDLE1 
(By Edwin L. Gasperini, member of the 
New York bar) 

Clause 5 of section 1 of article II of the 
Constitution of the United States reads in 
part as follows: 

“In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said Office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice President.” * 

QUESTIONS RAISED BY THE CLAUSE 

1. Does the Office of the President, or the 
powers and duties of the said Office devolve 
upon the Vice President? 

A. In the event of removal, death, or resig- 
nation? 

B. In the event of inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the said Office? 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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2. Who raises the question of inability, 
and who makes the determination as to the 
commencement and termination of in- 
ability? 

THE LOUISIANA CRISIS AGAIN FOCUSES ATTEN- 
TION ON THE PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY RIDDLE 


The confused state of affairs in the State 
of Louisiana in its recent political crisis con~- 
cerning the inability of the Governor to act, 
once again emphasizes that on the Presi- 
dential level, no clear and permanent solu- 
tion to the riddle of Presidential inability 
has been found.’ A brief description of 
some of the statements and acts of Loul- 
siana officials, as reported up to the time 
this article went to print, should highlight 
the picture of a State operating in complete 
confusion. 

The attorney general of Louisiana gave as 
his opinion: 

“The constitution is very clear that if the 
Governor is unable to serve for any cause, 
the Lieutenant Governor acts as Governor ad 
interim until the disability is removed. 

“The question of Long’s inability to serve 
was answered by the court yesterday when 
it ordered him {Governor Long] to South- 
east Louisiana Hospital.” ‘ 

The Louisiana secretary of state disputed 
the ruling of the attorney general, giving 
as his view “that some official body, or Mr. 
Long himself, must declare the Governor’s 
inability to act.”* Meanwhile, press reports 
had the Lieutenant Governor moving “cau- 
tiously to take over the reins some 16 con- 
fusing hours after Gov. Earl K. Long had 
been dragged, battling and bellowing, to a 
State mental hospital.”* He finally de- 
clared, however, “I’m Lieutenant Governor,” 
and declined to assume the powers of Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana when Mr. Long was in the 
State of Louisiana.” These acts took place 
some 3 weeks after Mr. Long entered a men- 
tal clinic in Texas. The leaders of the house 
and senate, and various other officials and 
doctors, had varying comments to make, but 
while officials were debating and declining 
to act, Mr. Long was in and out of mental 
institutions, and the State of Louisiana was 
in fact without a Governor.® 

The manner in which Mr. Long finally 
effected his release from one of the mental 
institutions, Southeast Louisiana State Hos- 
pital, is also worthy of note. Acting as 
Governor, and joined by the Lieutenant 
Governor and president pro tempore of the 
senate; he simply discharged the superin- 
tendent of the Southeast Louisiana State 
Hospital, and replaced him with another 
appointee. The latter thereupon declared 
him “sane” and a free man. A habeas 
corpus proceeding scheduled to inquire into 
whether he had been legally committed was 
dismissed by the judge, since no cause for 
it remained in view of Mr. Long’s having 
been set free. For good measure, the direc- 
tor of the State department of hospitals 
and the head of the State police were also 
discharged, and the Governor muttered 
threats of other reprisals. Governor Long 
left the Louisiana courthouse and alternat- 
ing between sheriffs’ cars and Cadillac lim- 
ousines, eventually arrived at his farm in 
Winnfield, La. described by him as 
his “Little Pea Patch.” In addition to be- 
ing a free man, he was exercising the pow- 
ers of Governor of the State of Louisiana 
with a vengeance.® Press descriptions of the 
events y left open the question of 
his “sanity” * however, and painted a por- 
trait of a press conference at which Gover- 
nor Long appeared in pajama top with & 
sheet draped over his legs and a psychiatrist 
sitting beside him.™ 

One shudders to think of what would occur 
on a national level, given a similar set of 
facts, in a time of national or international 
emergency. Yet for reasons of physical 
health, mental strain under the stress and 
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burdens of the most wearing office in the 
world, or other eventualities which might 
occur in this ato.aic age, inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the office 
of President by the incumbent, could occur 
overnight.“ Yet, the Constitution of the 
United States is no clearer on the question 
of inability of the President than is the con- 
stitution of Louisiana. Indeed it is less 
clear. 

Section 6, article 5 of the constitution of 
the State of Louisiana reads: 

“In case of vacancy in the office of Gov- 
ernor, the order of succession shall be: first, 
Lieutenant Governor; second, president pro 
tempore of the senate; and if there be no 
Lieutenant Governor or president pro tem- 
pore of the senate to fill the’ vacancy, the 
powers of the office of Governor shall devolve 
upon the secretary of state, who shall act as 
Governor until a president pro tempore of 
the senate is elected and qualified. 

“In case of the inability of the Governor to 
act as such by reason of his absence from the 
State or for other cause, all the powers and 
duties of his office shall devolve upon: the 
officers in the order named above, and such 
officer shall act as Governor ad interim until 
the inability be removed.” 

Thus, it can be seen that under the Lou- 
isiana constitution, in case of inability, only 
the powers and duties of the office of Gov- 
ernor devolve, and not the office itself. 
Under the US. Constitution, it is ambiguous 
as to whether the powers and duties devolve, 
or the office itself devolves. 

The New York constitution is also quite 
clear that only the powers and duties devolve, 
the second sentence of section 5 of article 
IV reading: E 

“In case of the impeachment of the Gov- 


‘ernor, or his removal from office, death, in- 


ability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the office, resignation, or absence from the 
State, the powers and duties of the office 
shall devolve upon the Lieutenant Governor 
for the residue of the term, or until the dis- 
ability shall cease.” 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE PRESI- 
DENTIAL INABILITY RIDDLE 


On April 4, 1841, 1 month after his elec- 
tion, William Henry Harrison, the ninth 
President of the United States, died, worn 
away and destroyed by the hordes of appli- 
cants for public office.“ Profe Corwin 
recounts: 

“Two days later Tyler took the oath pre- 
scribed by the Constitution for the President, 
but only, as he explained at the time, for 
‘greater caution,’ his own conviction being 
that he was fully ‘qualified to perform the 
duties and exercise the powers and office of 
President without any other oath than that 
which he’ had taken as Vice President. In 
other words, it was clearly Tyler’s original 
belief that he was Vice President acting as 
President, and not President. But, charac- 
teristically, refiection enhanced his self- 
assurance and stiffened his attitude, and in 
the ‘inaugural address’ that he published on 
April 9 he boldly proclaimed that he had 
been called to ‘the high office of President 
of this Confederacy,’ though by whom called - 
he did not say.” * 

Since President Tyler’s time, Messrs. Fill- 
more, Johnson, Arthur, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Coolidge, and Truman have followed his 
precedent and assumed upon the death of 
the President the office of the President and 
not just the powers and duties of the office. 
These seven precedents have solved the riddle 
on the death of a President, but have raised 
@.question as to whether, in the event of in- 
ability of the President, an assumption by 
the Vice President will be of the powers and 
duties of the office or, as is the precedent in 
the case of death, a permanent asumption of 
the office itself. The view has been advanced - 
that such assumption would, in effect, oust 
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the President for the remainder of the term. 
This is one phase of the problem, and the re- 
luctance of Vice Presidents Arthur and Mar- 
shall to act during the “inability” of Presi- 
dents Garfield and Wilson has been attrib- 
uted by historians to a fear of such ouster." 


WHO RAISES THE QUESTION OF INABILITY AND 
WHO DETERMINES IT? 


The other phase of the riddle is the deter- 
mination as to the commencement and ter- 
mination of inability. There are varying 
views as to where the power to determine 
inability is vested under the Constitution, 
i.e., the courts, the Congress, the President, 
or the Vice President. The problem was 
first raised in 1787 at the Constitutional Con- 
vention by John Dickingtn who asked “Wha 
raises the question [of inability] and who 
determines it?” ** Delegate Dickinson’s col« 
leagues did not answer him, and 172 years 
later no clear answer has yet been given to 
Mr. Dickinson’s query. The majority of the 
commentators seem to believe that the Vice 
President has the power.” This view is sup- 
ported by the rule of law that in contingent 
grants of power, the one to whom the grant 
of power is given must decide when the 
emergency has arisen. However, this inter- 
pretation has been vigorously disputed by 
Martin Taylor, Esq., chairman of the sub- 
committee on Presidential inability of the 
association’s committee on Federal Consti- 
tution.” 

Various suggestions and solutions have 
been advaticed to solve the riddle of the de- 
termination of the commencement and 
termination of inability, including commis- 
sions composed of various officials, distin- 
guished citizens, doctors, Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives; the 
courts; the President; the Vice President; 
the Vice President and the Cabinet; and 
assorted combinatiofis of the foregoing. Ex- 
pressions of the views of eminent jurists, 
political scientists, public officials, students 
of government and the Constitution, have 
been sought and presented to subcommittees 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives in the period 1956-58. There would 
appear to be as many views, ideas, and solu- 
tions as there could possibly be in any par- 
ticular area. Extensive study, analysis, and 
proposed solutions have been made in the 
past, especially—and almost exclusively—at 
the height of Presidential illnesses. Thus 
the bibliography on the subject during the 
years 1881, 1919-20, and 1956-58, is extensive, 
and reflects the illnesses of Presidents Gar- 
field, Wilson, and Eisenhower. Yet the 
ambiguity remains in the Constitution, and 
no proposed constitutional amendment or 
legislation to deal with the problem has 
been adopted by either House of the Con- 
gress. A 

As stated by Congressman EMANUEL 
CELLER, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives, 
“We believe, therefore, the people of this 
Nation will not tolerate a repetition of the 
silence and stagnation of past congressional 
action on this matter. To date providence 
has been patient and benevolent to our 
Government in spite of a blatant disregard 
of its responsibility on the part of the Con- 
gress. 

“In view of the precarious condition of 
present world affairs and the tremendous 
responsibility which world leadership has 
placed in our hands,’ it ill behooves us’ to 
tempt providence once more by inaction. 

“The time to strike at the heart of the 
problem is here. Clarification must sup- 
plant procrastination.” * 

POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS TO THE RIDDLE 

President Eisenhower and Vice President 
NIxon on March 3, 1958, published a mem- 
orandum of their understanding of the con- 
Stitutional role of the Vice President as Act- 
ing President during the inability of the 
President,” 
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The memorandum expressly stated, how- 
ever, that it was “intended to apply to them- 
selves only.” In accordance with the mem- 
orandum, the Vice President would serve as 
Acting President in the event of being in- 
formed of inability by the President. In the 
event of an inability which prevented the 
President from communicating with the 
Vice President, the Vice President could 
make the decision and would serve as Acting 
President until the inability had ended. 
Under the memorandum, the President re- 
tains sole power and authority to determine 
when the inability ends, and at that time 
resumes the full exercise of the powers and 
duties of the office of President. 

The memorandum has received various 
comments from many sources, mostly favor- 
able. However, it does not provide a per- 
manent solution to the problem,”' since it 
is only meant to be binding upon President 
Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon. It 
also does not provide for a system of final 
determination of inability by anyone other 
than the President, in the event that the 
President is actually unable to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office, but be- 
lieves otherwise. 

Two permanent solutions which seem to 
have evolved from the various hearings, 
studies, and reports are contained in Senate 
Joint Resolution 40 (introduced in the 86th 
Congress on January 29, 1959, by Senator 
KeEravuver, for himself and Senators-DirKsEN 
and HENNINGS),* and the Report of the 
Committee on Federal Constitution of this 
association dated December 31, 1958. 

Under both proposals, clause 5 of section 
1 of article II would be amended to make 
absolutely clear that the Vice President suc- 
ceeds to the office itself upon the removal, 
death, or resignation of the President. Both 
proposals also make it clear that upon the 
“inability” of the President to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office, the Vice 
President succeeds only to the powers and 
duties as Acting President, and not to the 
Office of President. 

With respect to the determination of the 
commencement and termination of inability, 
Senate Joint Resolution 40 and the commit- 
tee’s proposal take divergent courses. Senate 
Joint Resolution 40 spells out a detailed sys- 
tem whereby if the President declares his in- 
ability in writing, his powers and duties 
shall be discharged by the Vice President as 
Acting President. It authorizes the Vice 
President, if satisfied that inability exists 
and the President does not declare inability, 
with the written approval of the majority of 
the Cabinet, to assume the discharge of the 
powers and duties of the office of President 
as Acting President. The President may re- 
cover the powers and duties of the office after 
a declaration by him that his inability has 
terminated, unless the Vice President, once 
again with the. approval of a majority of 
the Cabinet, declares that, in his opinion, 
the inability has not ended. This determi- 
nation by the Vice President with Cabinet 
approval, has itself to be approved within 7 
days by a concurrent resolution of two- 
thirds of the Members present in each House 
of Congress. If the determination is ap- 
proved, the powers and duties of the office 
would be restored to the President thereafter 
only upon a proclamation by the Acting 
President that the inability is ended, or a 
concurrent resolution approved by a major- 
ity of the Members present in each House 
of Congress. 

The association’s committee on Federal 
Constitution “does not believe that the 
amendment should prescribe the methods 
for determination of the facts relating to 
inability. It is better constitutional prac- 
tice to leave that matter to Congress, which 
under our proposed amendment Congress 
would be authorized to provide for by legis- 
lation.”* The committee’s proposal is ac- 
cordingly “that the commencement and ter- 
mination of any inability shall be deter- 
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mined by such method as Congress shall by 
law provide,” * 

The committee on Federal constitution 
endorsed as second best Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 161 (1958, introduced in 1959 as Senate 
Joint Resolution 40). The report of the 
committee on Federal Constitution was ap- 
proved and adopted by the executive com~< 
mittee of the associdtion on January 29, 
1959. The executive committee’s supporting 
resolution called for action in the following 
whereas clause: 

“Whereas in the last 2 years extended 
hearings have been held by the Judiciary 
Committees of both the Senate and House, 
and much thought has been expressed by 4 
wide variety of informed persons and much 
education accomplished by public discussion, 
and it is important for the committees of 
the 86th Congress to come to a conclusion 
and submit to Congress a solution for this 
most urgent national problem.” 

A proposal which would combine Senate 
Joint Resolution 40 and the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment of the committee on 
Federal Constitution is presently under con- 
sideration in legal circles. In essence, this 
proposal also favors a constitutional amend- 
ment making it clear that on removal, death, 
or resignation the Vice President succeeds to 
the Office of President, whereas on inability 
he succeeds only to the powers and duties 
of the Office of President. It would leave 
the determination of the commencement 
and termination of inability to “such method 
as Congress shall by law provide”—i.e., the 
proposal of the committee on Federal Con- 
stitution. However, it would then go fur- 
ther and endorse the rather detailed method 
of Senate Joint Resolution 40 for the deter-~ 
mination of the commencement and termi- 
nation of inability as implementing legisla-~ 
tion which the Congress should enact. 

The proposal would appear to cure by con~ 
stitutional amendment a problem which 
legal scholars and constitutional lawyers be~ 
lieve must have its permanent solution in a 
constitutional amendment. It would, at the 
same time, approve implementing legislation 
which appears to be satisfactory and to con~ 
tain sufficient safeguards to deal with the 
problem. Yet it would not freeze into the 
Constitution a detailed system for determi- 
nation of the commencement and termina- 
tion of inability, which experience might 
prove should be modified. 

In any event, this latter proposal, Senate 
Joint Resolution 40, and the-proposed con- 
stitutional amendment of the committee on 
Federal Constitution of the association, with 
the resolution of approval of the executive 
committee of the association, have sufficient 
merit to warrant consideration by the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress and action 
by the Congress. 

CONCLUSION 


The Presidential inability riddle has been 
thoroughly canvassed, explored, and ana- 
lyzed. The time for action has come. The 
present Congress affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for such action. It is a sad com- 
mentary that only at times of high crisis is 
attention given to solving the riddle. The 
next crisis may come at a time when it will 
be too late and lead to tragic consequences. 

The appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress and the Congress should be urged to 
submit a solution for this most urgent na- 
tional problem and eliminate the enigma in 
this area. In the words of Chairman CELLer, 
“Clarification must supplant procrastina- 
tion.” * 


2 Riddle, “An enigma propounded for solu- 
tion by guessing, esp. as a form of play; 
* * * a riddle commonly involves paradoxical 
or contradictory statements and is definitely 
proposed to be guessed.” Webster's New In- 
ternational Dictionary, 2d ed., 1958. 

*The remainder of the clause reads, “and 
the Congress may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation, or in- 
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ability, both of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, declaring what officer shall then act 
as President, and such officer shall act ac- 
cordingly, until the disability be removed, or 
a President shall be elected.” Congress has, 
pursuant to this provision, dealt with this 
dual eventuality in the Presidential Succes- 
sion Act, 3 U.S.C.A. sec. 19 (June 25, 1948, 
c. 644, sec 1, 625 Stat. 672). 

’“Disability” is an inclusive term, which 
would cover all situations, i.e., removal, 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the Office of Presi- 
dent. “Inability” accordingly excludes cases 
of removal, death, or resignation. Since the 
principal constitutional enigma today re- 
lates to inability, this article has been en- 
titled “The Presidential Inability Riddle.” 

4+ New York Times, June 20, 1959. 

’ New York Times, June 20, 1959. 

* Ibid. 

* New York Times, June 23, 1959. 

* New York World-Telegram, June 25, 1959. 

*New York Times, June 27, 29, 1959. See 
also the editorial comment in the June 28, 
1959, edition entitled, “Melodrama in Louisi- 
ana.” 

* Thid. 

™ New York Times, June 29, 1959. 

#2 The prescience of Prof. Arthur E. Suther- 
land, of the Harvard Law School, in his 
statement at the hearing before the Special 
Subcommittee To Study Presidential Disabil- 
ity of the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
84th Cong., 2d sess., ser. 20, at 77 (1956) is 
borne out by the events in Louisiana, Pro- 
fessor Sutherland noted: 

“However, no very unusual imagination is 
required to think of a situation in which a 
President of the United States might have 
the misfortune of mental illness. Few of us 
who have -practiced law have not had occa- 
sion to see the embarrassment arising when 
some person, stricken with mental illness, 
very naturally resents the suggestion, even 
when made by kind friends, that he is no 
longer able to carry out his ordinary duties. 
There is now no procedure to cope with 
‘such a situation in our public life. The 
possibility of such a misfortune, or such 
disabilities as those of Presidents Garfield 
and Wilson, occurring in the present posture 
of world affairs, makes the present question 
one of obvious importance to the United 
States.” 

#% “Presidential Disability: The Constitu- 
tional Problem,” Department of Justice press 
release, at 4, May 25, 1957. 

“Edward S. Corwin, “The President, Office 
and Powers, 1787-1957,” at 54 (1957). 

*Ruth C. Silva, “Presidential Inability,” 
$5 U. Det. L.J. 153, 169 (1957). “Study of the 
Garfield and Wilson cases indicates, however, 
that a deciaration of disability was viewed 
as disloyalty on both occasions because it 
was feared that such a declaration would 
mean ousting the disabled President from 
office for the remainder of the term.” 

“2 Farrand, “The Records of the Federal 
Convention of 1787,” 427 (1937). 

7 Silva, supra 156-157. 

% Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess. 93 (1958). 

*House Committee on the Judiciary, 
“Presidential Inability” (House committee 
print), 84th Cong., 2d sess. 1 (1956). 

*” New York Herald Tribune, March 4, 1958. 

* Attorney General William P. Rogers, with 
whom President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon consulted with respect to the 
memorandum, has repeatedly urged a con- 
stitutional amendment to solve the problem, 
He has continued to do so subsequent to the 
date of the memorandum: Department of 
Justice Press Releases, ‘Presidential Inabil- 
ity,” address at the Yale University Law 
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School Association dinner, Apr. 25, 1958 at 
New Haven, Conn.; address at the 52d Annual 
Meeting of the National Association of At- 
torney Generals, June 11, 1958, Chicago, Ili.; 
Apr. 6, 1959 letter to the Honorable Estes Kr- 
FAUVER, Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the U.S. Senate. In 
the April 6, 1959 letter, urging congressional 
approval of S.J. Res. 40, Attorney General 
Rogers stated, “The need for this amend- 
ment to close a serious gap in our constitu- 
tional fabric is, I believe, clear. This session 
of Congress affords the most timely oppor- 
tunity to discuss the amendment. The pro- 
posal can be considered solely on its merits 
in relation to the constitutional need at this 
time without becoming intermixed with dis- 
concerting digressions of what effect amend- 
ment would have on specific individuals and 
parties. To summarize, this amendment, I 
believe, is vitally important; and this is the 
most favorable opportunity the country will 
have for several years to give the proposed 
amendment the objective and thorough con- 
sideration it merits, Therefore, I urge the 
immediate favorable action of your subcom- 
mittee and that of the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee on S.J. Res. 40.” 

See also, “Presidential Disability: The 
Constitutional Problem” address by George 
Cochran Doub, Assistant Attorney General, 
at the dinner of the Federal Bar Association 
in honor of the judges of the 10th circuit, 
at 14-15, May 25, 1959. Denver, Colo., noting 
that— 

“Although the problem arises from a per- 
manent inherent defect in our constitutional 
system, proposals for its resolution now lie 
dormant in the Congress under the press 
of far less significant matters. The biparti- 
san constitutional amendment (S.J. Res. 40, 
86th Cong.; S.J. Res. 161, 85th Cong.) was 
proposed over a year ago yet the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee and the House Judiciary 
Committee have taken no action of any kind. 

“An informed and responsible public opin- 
ion appears needed to secure the action 
which the interests of the Nation plainly 
requires.” 

2S.J. Res. 40 is identical to S.J. Res. 161, 
a bipartisan amendment introduced in the 
85th Congress, and reported on favorably by 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
S.J. Res. 161 was never reported on by the 
Judiciary Committee. S.J. Res. 40 has been 
reported out this year by the subcommittee 
to the Judiciary Committee, but hearings 
have not as yet been scheduled on it by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

* Report of the Committee on Federal 
Constitution, Dec. 31, 1958. The committee 
also believes that any proposal must “meet 
the issue in a manner that would be under- 
stood by or acceptable to the Ameriean peo- 
ple, a consideration of highest importance, 
and that the text should be readily under- 
standable not only to lawyers but to laymen 
as well.” 

* One further difference should be noted. 
The committee on Federal Constitution’s 
proposed constitutional amendment would 
provide for the succession to the office of 
President upon the removal, death, or resig- 
nation of both the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, whereas S.J. Res. 40 retains the present 
constitutional language, which allows the 
Congress to provide by law “for the case of 
the removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
both of the President and Vice President, de- 
claring what officer shall then act as Presi- 
dent.” ‘There would seem to be no reason to 
further in this way Tyler's original assump- 
tion of the office of President. This point of 
difference presumably could be worked out 
if eventual agreement could be reached on 
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other points. The committee on Federal 

Constitution makes no recommendation with 

respect to the legislation for the determina- 

tion of commencement and termination of 

inability, leaving that matter to Congress. 
*See note 19, supra. 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling for 
Federal Bonds—No. 10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI ? 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today, 
I said I was going to put in the REecorp 
some recent comments on the subject of 
removing the interest ceiling on long- 
term Federal bonds. This is No. 10.of 
the series: 

[From the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, Aug. 
27, 1959] 


RISING INTEREST RATES No Boon TO BANKS 


President Eisenhower wants the 4% per- 
cent interest ceiling on long-term Govern- 
ment bonds lifted. The reason is that the 
Treasury can’t sell new bonds at this rate 
when Federal securities can be had in the 
market which yield about 4% percent. 

This forces the Government to sell short- 
term securities on which there is no interest 
ceiling. For reasons we will not go into, this 
makes it difficult to manage the debt with- 
out ‘contributing to inflation. 

Members of Congress who refuse to lift the 
4% percent ceiling dwell on the “high in- 
terest burden.” ‘Yesterday, we quoted Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson to 
the effect that interest costs are small com- 
pared to the increased cost of goods and serv- 
ices caused by inflation. 

Rising interest rates are a result of re- 
strictions on the supply of money and credit 
imposed to prevent inflation. 

Another argument used by those who favor 
“easy money” for the sake of low interest is 
that high interest benefits the bankers at 
the expense of the public. 

In his copyrighted interview with U.S. 
News & World Report, Secretary Anderson 
also debunks this notion. 

“That is a common misconception,” he 
said. “It is true that banks earn higher in- 
terest rates on their loans * * * that’s to 
be expected whén money is scarce relative to 
the demand for it. But what is often over- 
looked is that the values of their invest- 
ments in Government bonds and other se- 
curities go down at the same time. If they 
want to make new loans at the higher inter- 
est rates, they are probably forced to sell 
some of their Government securities at a 
loss. * es 


“Also, people often overlook the fact that 
higher interest rates are costly to banks. As 
interest rates have risen in the past few 
years, competition has forced banks to pay 
higher interest rates on time and savings 
deposits. It is interesting to note that, since 
1946, the amount of interest banks received 
from Government securities has increased 
about $200 million, but their total interest 
paid out on customers’ time and savings de- 
posits has risen by almost $1 billion.” 

Before flying to Europe, the President told 
Congress that it is inviting inflation by re- 
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fusing to permit a higher interest rate on 
Government bonds. A flood of letters to 
Congress has demonstrated that inflation is 
a key issue. If the pressure is maintained, 
there will be action. 





New Era for Families in Agricultural 
Area: Ranch-to-Ranch Milk Delivery 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, when I was a boy growing up on 
a Montana homestead farm, we and each 
of our neighbors kept a few milk cows. 
Morning and evening, 7 days a week, the 
chores had to be done and the cows 
milked. One couldn’t leave the farm 
even for a weekend without arranging 
for one of the neighbors to come in and 
“do the chores.” 

Gradually, farmers sold off their cows 
to concentrate on their main crop pro- 
duction, and bought their milk and dairy 
products in town. 

Now, the ultimate step has been taken 
and the milk, cream, butter, cheese, and 
other dairy products are delivered twice 
a week right to the farmers’ doors. 

I realize that for anyone who has 
never traveled through the rugged coun- 
try of the great Northwestern States of 
our Nation, it may be impossible to 
visualize the vast stretches of land sepa- 
rating neighbor ‘from neighbor, and 
rendering almost inaccessible such a 
convenience or service as this which the 
urban-born and -bred expect and take 
for granted as a part of their daily liv- 
ing. Even more difficult to imagine is 
the fact that throughout much of the 
territory in my district, during many 
months of the year, our roads are im- 
passable and our people are virtually cut 
off from contact with the outside world 
except for the mediums of radio and 
television. . 

I, therefore, desire to commend those 
enterprising individuals, Ralph Hales, 
manager of the Conrad Creamery at my 
hometown .of Conrad, Mont.,. and the 
driver of the creamery truck, Robert 
Aitken, who have undertaken to deliver 
their Pride of the West dairy products to 
some 200 families in the region. Some of 
the ranches served are as much as 30 
miles from any town, and it is frequently 
several miles between ranches. This in- 
volves driving approximately 1,000 miles 
a week.- Remarkably, during the past 
winter season, they missed only one de~ 
livery day because of bad weather. 
Often such luxuries and conveniences 
make slow progress in a geographic area 
like ours, and I feel that these men are 
to be highly complimented for their in- 
. troduction of this service which in a 
short time has come to mean a great 
- deal to the families of our agricultural 
community, 
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What Mr. Khrushchev Won’t See 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s New York Times contains a 
fine editorial anent Khrushchev’s im- 
pending visit to this country. There are 
many tangible things that he will see on 
his tour’ but the Times points up that 
there are many things he won’t see—the 
ideas that this Nation has been built on. 

I commend to the attention of Mr. 
Khrushchev a reading of the following 
editorial: 

Wuat Mr. KHRUSHCHEV Won’t SEE 


Mr. Khrushchev will not see the most im- 
portant things in the United States. He 
will see our biggest city, our rugged iron and 
steel center, our horizon-filling grain fields, 
our impressive Government buildings. He 
will see our Officials, wave to roadside 
throngs, scan the breadth of our country 
twice. But he won't see the most important 
things; they can’t be seen, since they are 
ideas. These are the ideas this country was 
built upon, which. are even more important 
than the people in the country; these are 
the ideas of freedom and democratic proc- 
esses that we try to make clearer and clearer 
to ourselves, that we pass on to descendants 
for preservation, that we will always refuse 
to give up. 

These ideas are rejected by Communists as 
hollow slogans. A number of Americans 
visiting in Russia during the last few years 
have reported similar experiences illustrating 
this. A discussion of political differences 
with a Russian official or citizen will progress 
fairly well to a point. Then the American 
will try to illustrate his position by saying 
that, though he is an executive of his com- 
pany, he is of a different political party than, 
say, the president or chairman of the com- 
pany. The Russian will regard him with 
total blankness or will shake his head. An 
American broadcaster with the Nixon party 
recently had this experience when he was 
talking of his network’s independence from 
the Government and freedom to criticize it. 
The Russian official simply threw up his 
hands and broke off the conversation. 

The fact is that the Russians believe, 
wixen the conversation reaches this point, 
that they are speaking to a man duped by 
propaganda, and that it is useless to go on. 
Tt is not that Russians can’t understand the 
democratic idea—they have a sortrof vision 
of it expressed in their own belief in the 
Communist governing apparatus ultimately 
withering away. But they can’t believe 
that the democratic idea really is working in 
this country today. The blinders they are 
wearing are those of economic dogma. This 
dogma runs as follows: Under capitalism 
there can be no real freedom for the non- 
moneyed classes. The Government is con-~- 
trolled by the moneyed classes. Newspapers 
and radio stations are owned by the money- 
ed classes—so naturally they wouldn’t criti- 
cize seriously the Government they them- 
selves control. An employee's freedom to 
differ with his Government or employer is 
limited to trivial areas. The right to vote is 
not a real freedom since there is no differ- 
ence between the two major parties, both 
of whom are controlled by moneyed groups. 
Thus runs the Soviet dogma on life under 
capitalism, ; 
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That Mr. Khrushchev himself believes 
these things implicitly and fully is shown 
clearly enough in some of his public state- 
ments. If he could be relieved of such 
notions—if he could be made to feel that 
there is an air of freedom in this country, 
that would be a greater accomplishment 
by far than any impression we could score 
with our material might, or even evidence 
of our unity. How to do it? Perhaps the 
sight of our judicial system in operation 
in a jury trial would impress Mr. Khru- 
shchev—or an explanation of a writ of 
habeas corpus. Or perhaps Mr. Khrushchev 
should be shown a few bushels of the latest 
opposition mail received by Congress or the 
White House on specific issues—or perhaps 
he should be allowed to sit in on a union- 
steel company negotiation session. There is 
nothing so far on Mr. Khrushchev’s itinerary 
that is likely to remove his blinders—that 
is doubtless too much to hope for. But 
some human scene, or some one’s chance re- 
mark may give Mr. Khrushchey an insight 
into the fact that the freedom here is real. 





Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
for Federal Bonds—No. 11 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today, I 
said I was going to put in the Recorp 
some recent comments on the subject 
of removing the interest ceiling on long 
term Federai bonds. This is No. 11 of 
the series: 

{From the Denver (Colo.) Post, Aug. 26, 

1959} 
THe Do.uar NEEDS MorRE MUSCLES 


Democrats in Congress have decided to try 
to hold interest rates on Government savings 
bonds and long-term bonds within artificially 
low ceilings. 

They say they fear a hike in the Govern- 
ment interest rate would be reflected in 
higher interest rates generally, for persons 
borrowing to buy cars or homes, for mer- 
chants borrowing to buy stocks of goods, for 
persons borrowing to start new businesses. 

Cheap or easy money, the Democrats be- 
lieve, helps creditors while dear money is of 
advantage only to lenders. 

So, the bill requested by President Eisen- 
hower, to permit the Government to offer 
more than 84% percent on savings bonds and 
44%, percent on long-term bonds, has been 
tabled in the House Ways and Means Corm- 
mittee, thereby killing it for this session. 

We doubt if the Democrats will be able to 
get much political mileage out of their 
be-kind-to-borrowers gesture. And their 
refusal to adjust interest rates to meet cur- 
rent bond market conditions may have 
serious consequences. 

The first effect of the Democratic decision 
will be to force the Government to put more 
and more of its debt in short-term bonds on 
which there is no interest ceiling. 

The trouble with short-term Government 
bonds is that they are virtually the same as 
cash. If billions of dollars are added to the 
short-term debt, a vast floating supply of 
cash or near-cash wil be created in the 
country, adding tremendously to inflationary 
pressures on prices, 
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It has just been announced that the con- 
sumer price index has climbed to its fourth 
consecutive record level in 4 months. It 
would be a good idea to syphon some buying 
power into long-term bonds but the Demo- 
crats in Congress are unwilling to help. 

The worst effect of killing the bond interest 
bill rnay be its reaction on the world money 
markets. 

Our monetary policies have already weak~- 
ened confidence in the dollar to some extent. 
Some countries have been cashing in their 
dollars for gold. 

If we deliberately embrace a policy of easy 
money and rising prices, we will encourage 
a belief that the United States is not fully 
responsible as far as Government finances 
are concerned and that the dollar, long the 
anchor of free-world strength, is no longer 
to be trusted. 





Cooperation by the Armed Services With a 
Local Community Humanitarian Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, itis a 
genuine pleasure to bring to the at- 
tention of the Members of the Congress 
a recent outstanding example of close, 
constructive cooperation by the armed 
services with a local community humani- 
tarian project. In a letter of September 
8, 1959, Mr. Robert T. Bond, chairman 
and camp director, of the American 
Legion Boys’ Camp, sponsored by post 
No. 86 of Rockville, Md., informed the 
Honorable Murray Snyder, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, of the practical 
assistance to the underprivileged boys’ 
camp rendered by the Military District 
of Washington, the National Naval Medi- 
cal Center, and Fort Detrick, 

It was my privilege this summer to 
visit this boys’ camp at Camp Echo Lake, 
Frederick County, Md. There I saw 
firsthand the superlative volunteer work 
that the members of post No. 86 is doing. 

Under the energetic, dedicated and 
imaginative leadership of my good 
friend, Frank Bliss, of Rockville, nearly 
100 young underprivileged boys tasted 
the joy of outdoor, close to nature living, 
supervised by members of post No. 86. 
Building boys to be better citizens in this 
way is the best insurance against juve- 
nile delinquency. 

The letter set out below is concrete 
proof of the rich benefits derived from 
detailed participation by the armed serv- 
ices in worthwhile community activities. 

Tue American Lecion Boy's Camp 
or MontTcomeEry Country, INc., 
Rockville, Md., September 9, 1959. 

Hon. Morray SNYDER, 

Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Af- 
jairs), Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Snyper: It is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I write to you concerning the 
outstanding support that members of the 
armed services, both active as well as Reserve, 
have contributed to the American Legion 
Boy's Camp of Montgomery County. This 
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camp, initiated by the membership of Hen- 
derson-Smith-Edmonds Post 86, the Ameri- 
can Legion, to provide an opportunity for a 
fews days camping to young boys in our com- 
munity who might not otherwise be privi- 
leged- to enjoy such a pleasure due to the 
limited circumstances of their families, has 
received commendable assistance each year 
from individuals and organizations of the 
military services. Today these individuals 
and units, some having been with us from 
the start, consider it a privilege to participate 
in this fine community program. Currently 
the camping period is for 15 days. 

The first year the commanding general, 
Military District of Washington, provided 
tentage, mess gear and cots; the commanding 
Officer, National Naval Medical Center, pro- 
vided medical personnel for daily sick call; 
personnel of the antiaircraft gun sites ad- 
jacent to Rockville aided in the operation 
of the camp; and CWO Louis A. Fricke, USN, 
recruiting office, Rockville, organized the 
mess and prepared and served all of the meals 
for the 2-week period, which incidentally 
was during his leave. 

In the secnod year there was increased par- 
ticipation by the armed services. In addition 
to the continued support of the National 
Naval Medical Center and the Military Dis- 
trict of Washington, Capt. (then ist Lt.) 
John G, Jimison, Jr., U.S.A., stationed at the 
missile site on Muddy Branch Road in Mont- 
gomery County, CWO Vaughan B. Coale, 
USNR, and Herbert Pennington, Sr., CS 1, 
USNR, joined the program. Herb Penning- 
ton performed superbly in supervising the 
mess which undoubtedly was the crowning 
feature of the camp. Captain Jimison and 
selected members of hig battery erected tents 
and participated in the daily functions of 
the camp during their off duty hours. Cap- 
tain Jimison offered this assistance as his 
contribution to promote good public rela- 
tions in the community in which he re- 
sided, and in which his men spent many of 
their off duty hours. During that year the 
camp was honored by visits, both informally 
as well as by invitation, of many of the 
ranking military commanders in the Wash- 
ington area. These commanders partici- 
pated with the community leaders in ad- 
dressing the youth and created a most favor- 
able impression on the audiences, youth as 
well as adult. It was during that year that 
initial interest was developed by personnel 
of the Naval Reserve Surface Division 5-37 
(L), Silver Spring, Md. 

In the third year our camp outgrew the 
facilities availakle to us at our post home 
on Congressional Lane, Rockville, and we 
had to seek another location. Fortunately 
with the assistance of Captain Jimison and 
community leaders we were able to obtain 
the use of ground in Seneca Creek State 
Park on Cloppers Hill Road, Montgomery 
County. ,<it was during that year that 
Comdr. Ray O. Zimmerman, commanding 
officer, Naval Reserve Surface Division 5-37 
(L), swung his wholehearted interest to the 
camp and provided personnel on a full time 
basis as part of their active duty for train- 
ing. Equipment was loaned by the com- 
mander of the David Taylor Model Basin, 
principally through. the effort of - Lt. 
Comdr. Charles Hart, USNR, who is em- 
ployed as a civilian at the basin. Chief 
Warrant Officer Coale again spent many 
hours at the camp. Of particular signifi- 
cance was the outstanding contributions of 
Frank Bliss, Jr.,. SMC; Samuel L. Saylor, Jr., 
GMM 1; and Charles T. Abshire, SK 1 all 
of the Naval Reserve Surface Division 6-37 
(L). Also worthy of recognition was the as- 
sistance of Mr. A. Pranklin, civilian, Ware- 
house Section, Property Branch, Office of the 
Post Quartermaster, Fort Myer, Va., who 
upon instructions of the commanding gen- 
eral, Military District of Washington, made 
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available tentage, eots and mess equipment, 
M. Sgt. Irving D. Dixon, special service office, 
Military District of Washington, spent many 
off duty hours assisting in the operation of 
the camp. Captain Jimison’s missiliers 
again erected tents and gave assistance in 
camp sanitation. Maj. Gen. John G. Van 
Houten, commanding general, Military Dis- 
trict of Washington, honored us by his in-- 
formal tour of the camp facilities. 

This year growth continued and we had 
our most successful camp, which in no 
small part was due to the support of the 
armed services. Capt. M. L. McCollough, 
Jr., USN, commanding officer, Naval Reserve 
Training Center, Washington, D.C., lent his 
support to provide Naval Reserve personnel 
for key spots in the camp operation. He 
also visited the camp on Naval Reserve night 
to address the boys. The Office of the Sur- 
geon General, Department of the Army, 
provided medical support through medical 
personnel stationed at Fort Detrick, Md. 
Daily sick call was conducted at the camp, 
this year held in Frederick County some 14 
miles northwest of the city of Frederick, by 
Capt. Donald A. Pious, MC. Captain Pious 
gave unstintingly of his time and profes- 
sional skill to insure that the maximum of 
health was maintained among the campers. 
Frank Bliss, Samuel Saylor and Charles 
Abshire again superbly organized the opera- 
tion of the camp. Herb Pennington came 
back, after an absence of a year, to again 
supervise the mess and, although it is hard 
to believe, he topped his performance of his 
first camp. Other Naval reservists were 
Richard Ogan, ETR 2; Thomas Martin, SA; 
William Dorsett, SA; and James Dean, SR. 
Incidentally many of the above named 
eligible veterans have joined our American 
Legion Post as the result of working in the 
camp project. Their continued participa- 
tion assures us that we are serving the com- 
munity, State and Nation through a dem- 
onstrated need in the community. The 
training and practice in leadership that is 
gained in the camp is particularly beneficial 
to the participating reservists. 

I realize that this has become a rather 
lengthy letter, but the significance of the 
outstanding support in community service 
contributed by the Armed Services in this 
area requires more than a few cursory lines 
to express our appreciation for their indi- 
vidual and collective, directed and volun- 
teered efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert T. BarD, 
Chairman and Camp Director. 





Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
for Federal Bonds—No. 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in-my remarks on the floor today, I said 
I was going to put in the Recorp some 
recent comments on the subject of. re- 
moving the interest ceiling on long-term 
Federal bonds. This is No. 12 of the 
series: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 8, 1959] 
Tue E- anp H-Bonps 

The House Ways and Means Committee, it 

seems clear, will take no action at this time 
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on the President’s request for a general re- 
laxation or removal of the present restric- 
tions on the interest rate the Treasury may 
attach to its medium or long-term security 
issues, : 

Last week, however, the committee moved 
to grant the Administration's request so far 
as it applied to Government savings bonds. 
It would authorize the Treasury to increase 
the rate on its E-bonds and H-bonds from 
the present 3% percent, which, since 1957, 
has also been the maximum legal rate, to 3% 
percent. In the case of persons holding 
bonds purchased prior to June 1 of this year, 
interest payment would be adjusted so as to 
make the higher rates applicable from that 
date through the remaining life of the bond. 

If this proposal, designed to enhance the 
appeal of savings bonds to the small in- 
vestor, is, as Senate Majority Leader LynDON 
Jounson predicted yesterday, approved by 
Congress, it will mark the third time since 
1952 that it has been found necessary to 
- sweeten up these securities in order to keep 
them on a competitive basis with other sav- 
ing outlets in a tightening money market. 
In 1952 the Treasury raised the effective in- 
terest rate to maturity from 2.9 percent to 3 
percent, then the ceiling rate, by the simple 
expedient of shortening the maturity from 
the prevailing 10 years to 9 years and 8 
months, With interest rates again on the 
rise, Congress was persuaded in 1957 to raise 
the legal limit on these securities from 3 to 
3% percent. 

The urgency of the 1957 change was shown 
by the decline in popularity of these bonds, 
beginning midway through 1956 as reflected 
in the volume of sales and the rate of re- 
demptions, Sales feli off $300 million from 
the level of 1955, though the year 1956 as 
a whole still showed an excess of sales over 
cash-ins of $211 million. By the end of July 
of this year we had been witnessing.a re- 
eurrence of that warning symptom for.an 
entire year, and on a more spectacular ver- 
sion. In the first seven months of 1959 alone 
the excess of cash-ins over sales amounted to 
$613 million, 





Civil Rights Report Vicious Attack Upon 
Historic Powers of the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11,.1959 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr, 
Speaker, I wish to call to the attention 
of the Members of the House a splendid 
editorial which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 8 issue of the Augusta. Herald, Au- 
gusta, Ga., on the report of the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
‘inelude the editorial in the Appendix 
of the REcorp: 

Civi. RicHTs Report Vicious ATTACK UPON 
HisToric POWERS OF THE STATES 

One of the most vicious documents ever 
framed by a commission of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has, as of today, at last been re- 
moved from behind its tight veil of secrecy 
and placed within the public province. . 

We refer to the highly controversial re- 
port of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
portions of which were made public pre- 
maturely by Senators Strom THuRMONpD and 
O.tin’ D. JoHNsTON of South Carolina, and 
which promptly set off a storm within the 
Halls of 

It would be well for every American, re- 
gardless of race or section of origin, to take 
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close note of some of the designs this Com- 
mission is making upon the rights of the 50 
sovereign States to administer their own 
affairs. 

Throughout the document, released in 
excerpt form to the Nation’s press, radio and 
TV, run several recurrent themes, designed 
first to level the powers of the States and 
second, to renew the life of this unnecessary 
Commission, exalt it to the level of a fourth 


branch of Government, and spread its pow- 


ers over so broad an area that it would 
closely approximate a dictatorial power in 
the field of human relations. 

The Commission asks for the adoption of 
a 23d amendment to the Constitution which 
would extend a blanket franchise to every 
person, subject only to-state age, and resi- 
dency requirements. or legal confinement. 
As was pointed out by three members of the 
six-man Commission, the amendment is 
wholly unnecessary, since sufficient safe- 
guards to the franchise already’ exist in the 
Constitution. These members were Vice 
Chairman Robert G. Storey and Commis- 
sioners Doyle Carlton and John §. Battle. 

More ominously, the Commission would 
have created a system of Federal registrars, 
who would become the ultimate authority 
on who may and may not qualify as a voter. 
This is a clear, unveiled, undeniable in- 
fringement upon the historic right of, the 
States to apply their own test to each would- 
be -voter. 

It would give added weight to the fraud- 
ulent ukase of the Supreme Court in inte- 
gration by forcing racial mixing in Federal 
housing and by withdrawing Federal funds 
from any school or university which balked 
at integration. It would further extend to 
the field of housing, built under FHA and/or 
VA mortgage guarantee, thus denying to the 
home-builder, civilian, or veteran, the right 
to live in an area of his own choosing, free 
from the threat of racial strife imposed upon 
him by an injudicious but self-willed 
Washington bureaucracy. 

Yet the Commission is inconsistent enough 
to admit on page 127 of its report that “De- 
segregation by court order has been notably 
more difficult than desegregation by volun- 
tary action where the method and timing 
have been locally determined.” 

In other words, it recognizes the wide- 
spread strife that has been created by the 
Supreme Court's edict, but nevertheless 
would insist on creating more. 

These are but a few of the disturbing por- 
tions of the voluminous report. Perhaps 
the most damning criticism of the document 
is the statement by Commissioner Battle 
appended to its final page. Writes he: 

“I must strongly disagree with the nature 
and the tenor of the report. In my judg- 
ment it is not an impartial factual state- 
ment, * * * but rather, in large part, an 
argument in advocacy of preconceived ideas 
in the field of race relations.” 

We agree with Governor Battle. The 
Commission’s report itself is the strongest 
argument that could be advanced for let- 
ting the COmmission die as it is supposed 
to this coming November. 

* That, plus the fact that it never should 
have existed at all. 





Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling for 
Federal Bonds—No. 13 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today, I 
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said I was going to put in the Recorp 
some recent comments on the subject of 
removing the interest ceiling on long- 
term Federal bonds. This is No. 13 of 
the series: 


[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, Aug. 29, 
1959} 


Sure Way To Save Money 


The reluctance of Congress to lift the inter- 
est rate ceiling for long-term Treasury bonds 
is interesting. Partly it is just politics, the 
demagogic appeal to prejudice against “the 
bankers,” meaning in reality anyone who has 
money for investments which earn interest. 
But partly also there must be reaction against 
the high and still rising cost of carrying the 
national debt. It already costs Federal tax- 
payers around $8.5 billion a year just to make 
the interest payments. 

The simple refusal of Congress to raise the 
interest rate ceiling is not going to ‘hold 
the interest cost down. As a matter of fact 
it might cause the cost to go up in the end, 
The Treasury has to borrow so much money 
this year to cover the budget deficit and to 
refinance maturing bonds. If it is forbidden 
to pay an interest rate high enough to bor- 
row this money on long-term bonds, it will 
simply have to settle for short-term borrow- 
ing, on which it has authority to pay what- 
ever interest is required. 

In this respect the Government is in the 
same boat as an individual who needs to bor- 
row money and doesn't want to repay it for 
10 years. If the bank will lend him the 
money for 5 years but not for 10 he'll just 
have to take the 5-year loan and face the 
problem again when it is due. In meeting 
this year’s problems by short-term borrowing, 
the Treasury takes the risk tha. when it is 
necessary to refinance these loans the inter- 
est rate may be still higher. Because of the 
influence of the Government’s own actions-—- 
including heavy short-term borrowing—that 
is very likely to happen. 

There is, however, another way out for 
Congress if it is unwilling to pay the going 
interest rate. It can quit borrowing. 


This would require giving up the luxury of 
spending more than is raised by taxes. It 
would not be so hard to do. For the new 
fiscal year, which has already begun, it could 
be done quite readily by cutting back foreign 
And both 
actions would result in improvement of the 
programs. Next year these programs could 
be further refined and others could be tackled 
to cut spending down further and enable 
paying off of some loans as they mature in- 
stead of refinancing. Then the interest cost 
would go down and budget balancing-would 
be that much easier. A persistent down- 
ward trend in the total national debt over 
several years would probably result in lower 
interest rates on Government obligations, and 
still more would be saved. 

The cycle of budget balance and saving, 
once set in motion, would.tend to be self- 
energizing, just as the opposite cycle of deficit 
and constant increase in spending has 
proved to be self-energizing. 

The sooner it is started, the sooner the tax- 
payers can begin to benefit from it, 





American Business Goes Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
odus of business enterprise to foreign 
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lands is of great concern to this Nation 
and its economy. 

Many make the move to a foreign 
country in order to avoid paying reason- 
able wages to their employees and with 
the hope that they can avoid paying 
their just share of taxes to their Govern- 
ment. 

An editorial which appeared in an 
outstanding Kansas newspaper, the 
Kansas City Kansan, written by Mr. 
John H. Stauffer would be of interest to 
other members and I ask, Mr. Speaker, 
that it be included in my remarks. 

{From the Kansas City (Kans.) Kansan, 
Sept. 1, 1959] 
Foreicn Goops LOWER PRICED 

The expression “we are pricing ourselves 
out of our own labor market” is illustrated 
clearly by the decision of the Coleman Co. 
of Wichita to operate a factory in Holland 
and distribute its products throughout 
Europe and Asia. 

For many years the company’s products 
have been made in Kansas and distributed 
throughout the world. The company’s 


lamp is probably the best known Kansas- 


made product. But the company’s expan- 
sion plans will not help Kansas labor. The 
new plant was located in Europe because 
wages are lower than in the United States. 
Tariff restrictions also are less of an ob- 
stacle beyond the U.S. borders. . 

The Coleman case is but one of numerous 
instances of U.S. manuf<cturers setting up 
operations in foreign countries where they 
may sell not only in foreign markets but to 
Americans as well. Manufactured products 
from pop guns to powerplants are being pro- 
duced at less cost in dollars in other lands 
than in the United States. 

The American customer will find a sur- 
prising number of foreign labels on what he 
buys if he looks closely, as we did at the 
“Made in. Japan” label stamped in a simple 
tool for sale at a local store. 

The situation is a matter of greater con- 
cern to the United States than we may want 
to admit, because it is hard to see how men 
can continue to be employed steadily in 
this country at high wages if the things 
they make do not command a steady sale. 
Americans will not cheerfully pay higher 
prices for U.S. goods than for acceptable for- 
eign-made goods simply for patriotic reasons. 





Attorney Louis G. Feidmann of Hazleton, 
Pa.; Elected New Commander in Chief 
of Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11,1959 - 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to have inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REecorpD some remarks de- 
livered by Attorney Louis G. Feldmann 
of my district upon his election last week 
in Los Angeles as the new commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
an extremely high honor indeed. 

We of Luzerne County are rightfully 
proud of Lou Feldmann and I know he 


will be an excellent national commander 


for this great organization of veterans. 
I have known Lou Feldmann for a 
great number of years. When I served 
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as deputy attorney general of Pennsyl- 
vania back in the midthirties, Lou was 
a member of my staff serving in the 
capacity of chief investigator. Follow- 
ing his graduation from Duquesne Uni- 
versity Law School in Pittsburgh, he 
practiced law in Luzerne County and 
became a well-known and popular figure 
in the county and in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

Lou Feldmann was a member of the 
U.S. Marine Corps during World War I 
as an enlisted man, reaching the rank of 
buck sergeant. Upon his discharge 
from. the corps, he returned to Luzerne 
County and was subsequently honored 
by the voters of Luzerne County by his 
election as district attorney, of the third 
largest county in the great State of 
Pennsylvanja. 

Also during the post-World War II 
era, Lou became one of the prominent 
figures in the VF W—first on the county 
level, then the State level, and finally on 
the national scene, where, for the past 
year, he served as national vice com- 
mander and, finally, last week became 
the VFW’s new commander in chief. 

Off behalf of the people of Luzerne 
County whom I have the distinct pleas- 
ure of representing in the Congress, I 
take this means of extending our warm- 
est congratulations and very best wishes 
to Lou Feldmann for a highly successful 
and productive term as the new com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. We salute him, 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
submit herewith a letter of transmittal 
from Mr. Omar B. Ketchum, director, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, enclosing some extemporaneous 
remarks made by Commander in Chief 
Feldmann on the occasion of his elec- 
tien to that high office on Friday, Sep- 
tember 4, 1959, at the VFW National 
Cenvention held in Los Angeles: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., September 10, 1959. 
Hon. Danret J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: I am attaching herewith 
copy of a statement made by Louis G. Feld- 
mann, newly elected commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars at the VFW 
national convention in Los Angeles, follow- 
ing his election and installation as com- 
mander in chief. 

The statement was largely extemporane- 
ous, with only a few notes to guide him, but 
I know Commander Feldmann would appre- 
ciate having you place this in the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD at your earliest convenience. 
I understand the Congress will recess in the 
very near future, and I hope it can be in- 
cluded before the recess. 

Thanking you for this courtesy and with 
best wishes and kind personal regards, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
, Omar B. Ketcuum, 
Director. 





EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARKS OF LOUIS G. FELD- 
MANN, OF HAZELTON, Pa., BEFORE THE OFFI- 
CERS AND DELEGATES TO THE 60TH ANNUAL 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE VETERANS 
OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 
IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING His UNANIMOUS 
ELECTION AS COMMANDER IN CHIEF ON 
Pripay, SEPTEMBER 4, 1959 


My comrades of the 60th National VFW 
Convention, first of all, I should like to in- 
troduce to you my wife. Many of you have 
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met her. We have been married for 28 years, 
and, as I have told some of you for 2 years, I 
love her very much and I am sure you are 
going to like her too. 

Next, I should like to introduce my young 
nephew who was in the news with Vice Pres- 
ident Nrxon and was described as the calmest 
and most collected man in the receiving line. 
When the Vice President asked him who he 
was and that he was glad to meet him, Pete 
nonchantly said, “Likewise.” 

And a niece who has been here with me to 
enjoy these things. I want. to present Miss 
Judy McKernan. 

I should like to present two men under 
whom [I served in the 3d Marine Division, 
first, 2 man that you have miet before, one 
of the few four-star generals in the history 
of the Marine Corps, Gen, Graves Erskine, 
retired, not only my former commanding 
officer but my very dear close friend and 
adviser. 

The other, Brig. Gen. Don Hittle, who was 
G-4 in the 3d Division and who has been 
most helpful to me in my career and is now 
a liaison officer with the Marine Corps in 
Washington. 

First of all, may I say I want to thank all 
of you who have so vigorously supported me 
over the years, and, particularly, I want to 
thank all of you from Pennsylvania, for 
without your help it would have been im- 
possible. Of course, I must especially thank 
those people from northern Pennsylvania, 
particularly the Anthracite Counties Council, 
where I really started in 1946; the people 
from Hazleton, my sister-in-law, Ann Mary 
Caparell, and all the people that came out 
here with me, Victor Diehm, who has han- 
dled radio contacts for me, Dom Antonelli, 
and so many people. 

May I put everybody at ease. I have no 
intention of conducting a stormy adminis- 
tration or trying to set the prairies on fire, 
because, as I see it, our approach to the vari- 
ous problems facing veterans, their widows 
and their orphans, must be realistic and pro- 
gressive. We must face these problems with 
positive action rather than negative words. 

But let me get something straight. De- 
spite the fact that I think Commander in 
Chief John W. Mahan did a great job and 
that every Member of the Congress who 
worked for and voted for the present pen- 
sion bill was honest and sincere, I don’t 
like that bill. I will agree that great prog- 
ress was made in the bill as to widows and 
orphans. John Mahan worked hard for it, 
as he should—and I would have done the 
same thing that John did—but that does 
not prevent me from disagreeing with cer- 
tain fundamentals of the bill. 

First, the income limitations are so low 
that in some States you can get more on 
public assistance than you'can get by taking 
@ pension under the bill, and I don’t think 
that is right. 

Second, there is a little provision in this 
pension bill called corpus of the estate. 
You people who aren’t. lawyers may . not 
know what it means. But it means if you 
die and leave a home or some savings, under 
the law as it is written the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs may decide how much of 
that estate must be used up before your 
widow or child can qualify for a pension. 
I believe Administrator Whittier to be a 
completely honorable and sensible man and 
I don’t believe that he would do anything 
unreasonable, but years ago one of the 
Founding Fathers of this country said, “Don’t 
give power to your friends you wouldn't 
want your enemies to have.” And, therefore, 
I want that “corpus” out of the pension bill 
entirely. 

Finally, I refuse to destroy thrift. I re- 
fuse to destroy frugality. I refuse to de- 
stroy all of the American concept of life. 
If income limitations are to be placed in 
pension bills—and unquestionably they will 
as @ practical matter—then I state emphati- 
cally they should not include anything ex- 
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cept earned income. ‘The limitations should 
not make a veteran or a widow either a 
pauper or a thief before he or she can col- 
lect under the bill, 


The most crucial problem facing the vet- 


eran today is that of trying to find medical 
and hospital care. John Mahan has made 
great steps forward in that area and so have 
our last several VFW administrations. There 
is still much to be done but there is a limi- 
tation on the dollars to do it. I am of the 
opinion that maybe we could get more hos- 
pital beds by increasing VA efficiency. I have 
no brief for the veteran who uses a veterans 
hospital bed as a place to loaf and denies 
beds to those persons who need it because 
they are sick, I want to get those veterans 
who do not require serious medical atten- 
tion out of the hospitals and into some kind 
of domiciliary care, or something of that 
sort, which costs less than a hospital; so we 
can find beds for the sick ones who really 
need the beds. 

However, in order to make sure that I am 
right, I plan” to set up a special hospital 
committee this year that will have the 
stamina and courage to face up to the ever- 
growing problem at veterans’ hospitals, the 
need. for beds and facilities, and the need 
to improve the lot of our aged comrades. 
This committee will be made up of compe- 
tent men both in and out of the VFW—men 
trained in the field of medicine, law and cost 
accounting—men who can answer any argu- 
ment of the Government budgeteers. 

Let me say another thing. I am getting 
very tired of hearing how much the VA 
program costs. I am getting completely 
tired of he about $10 billion additional 
cost in the next 40 years. One answer would 
be a complete analysis of the VA budget. I 
believe a complete analysis of that budget 
will show that many of the things that are 
charged to veterans should be charged to the 
Public Health Administration and to other 
branches of Government. I have no objec- 
tion, in fact I urge research in medicine on 
geriatrics and many other problems, but 
why should the veterans be charged with 
research costs when medical research bene- 
fits all of this country? 

In the past the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
has worked with the youth of the Nation. 
We have established programs that have be- 
come institutions in the towns and hamlets 
across America, programs such as teener 
baseball, marble tournaments, rifle matches, 
bowling leagues and working with our local 
Boy Scout troops. Yet today the problem 
of juvenile delinquency is greater than it 
ever was before. 

This year we must squarely face one of 
the most important problems—juvenile de- 
linquency. I don’t mean breaking windows. 
I mean thievery, robbery, marijuana, dope, 
rape, and murder. It is a responsibility of 
everyone in this room to fight this com- 
munity blight. It is up to the veterans of 
this Nation, men who know the horrors of 
war, to do their utmost in stamping out this 
cancerous menace that is threatening 
America today. 

For that purpose Iam appointing a compe- 
tent committee of advisers to suggest what 
we can do in the big cities to help stamp 
this condition out. If you don’t think it is 
bad read the newspapers about the situation 
in New York in the last 2 weeks. 

Over in Korea right underneath the Com- 
munist guns there is a village that has been 


practically destroyed. -People still live in it~ 


despite the destruction. It is an example of 
things that have not been corrected. Be- 
cause of redtape and things of that sort, and 
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diplomacy being what it is, nothing can be 
done to reconstruct it. 

I would like to suggest the thought that 
possibly the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
might like to help reconstruct those build- 
ings. I am‘going to more fully develop this 
at a later date, because I think it would be 
an outstanding example of how free men 
and how veterans who fought in foreign 
wars are willing to help those who carried 
the brunt of the battle for them. I am 
going to talk to you as I visit you this year 
about this Korean village and whether or 
not you would like to help reconstruct ft, 
and to say to the Communists, “We be- 
lieve in the things we talk about. We put 
our money where our mouth is.” 

We must be conscious of the inter- 
national trouble spots throughout the 
world: Indochina, the Middle East, Africa, 
Latin America. We must at all times strive 
to counter the Communist menace that is 
seeking to engulf the world. To do that we 
must sell America as an individual in the 
people-to-people concept. This year the 
VFW. will lead, as it has for many years, the 
fight against international communism. 
Those who fought so hard for victory in 
war must fight ever harder-in stamping out 
international communism wherever it is 
found. We must be ever vigilant against 
those Communists who masquerade as 
Americans, those Communists who while 
professing to bear allegiance to the Stars 
and Stripes, actually hate everything that 
it stands for. They are just as bad as the 
people in the Kremlin. In fact, they are 
worse because we know where the people 
in the Kremlin stand. 

Communism has enslaved Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Yugoslavia; communism has en- 
slaved Latvia and Estonia; it has enslaved 
parts of Indochina and China; Communism 
would enslave countries all over the world. 
Today as I am talking to you commurism 
is about to enslave» Laos. Laos is a tiny 
nation that few of us ever heard about un- 
til it got in the news, but I say to you we 
should with every ounce of our moral fiber 
call upon our Government to make sure that 
Laos is not enslaved by the Communists. 
Let our Government take whatever steps are 
necessary to aid and assist in making sure 
that Laos does not slip under the enslave- 
ment of the Communist rule. 

Now Mr. Khrushchev is coming to this 
country. That is already decided. Mr. 
Eisenhower is going to Russia. That is al- 
ready decided. It is going to happen. What 
are we going to do about it? Well, since 
Mr. Khrushchev is coming to this country 
my recommendation is that we should all be 
silent but civil. We should treat Mr. 
Khrushchev the same as we expect Mr. Eisen- 
hower to be treated in Russia.. But there 
is a way to do something. You know, there 
is a great difference of opinion as to where 
we stand economically in relation to where 
the Russians stand economically, There is 
@ great difference of: opinion as to which 
nation is going to be ahead in 10 or 15 
years. There is a great difference of opinion 
as to educational programs in both countries. 
There is.# great difference of opinion about 
many things, but,.as you know, we have one 
thing Russia doesn’t have and we can use it 
to demonstrate, to let Mr. Khrushchev know 
how we feel. There is one think that Mr. 
Khrushchev and his Communists must hate, 
if they believe in the concept of communism, 
They must hate every reference to God or 
by whatever name the Supreme Being may be 


Therefore, I suggest a way for us to demi- 
onstrate, a way for all the people of this 
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Nation to demonstrate—let every faith, 
creed, let every color, let every religion dem- 
onstrate; let us all go to our houses of wor- 
ship throughout this country in the greatest 
number this Nation has ever known while 
Khrushchev is here, to inform Khrushchev 
that we have one thing he doesn’t have—we 
have a belief in God, and having a belief in 
God we know this Nation cannot perish from 
the earth. 

Let us work for victory. Let us not just 
talk, let us work, let us work hard for this 


-victory of peace; let us work just as hard 


for peace as we did in war. Let the letters 
cf the VFW be reversed. Work for victory. 
If we are willing to work we will be an 
organization worthy of our congressional 
charter. Thank you very much, 





Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
on Federal Bonds—No. 14 


EXTENSION OF- REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Baltimore Sun of Friday 
morning, September 11, 1959: 

Wuart LEADERSHIP 


In his column today, Mr. Thomas O'Neill 
recalls the sanguine mood of the congres- 
sional leadership at the beginning of the 
year. They had the votes: they were going 
to take over the leadership. 

They still have the votes. What about the 
leadership? 

A good example of the quality of this lead- 
ership is provided by the congressional han- 
dling of two matters: the pork-barrel bil! 
and the administration’s urgent request for 
the right to raise the interest rate on Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

The bond interest rate is now limited by 
law to 44% percent. Owing to the high cost 
of money, the Government is unable to float 
any bonds at all at that rate of interest. It 
is under the harrowing necessity of financing 
current obligations by means of short-term 
notes, most of which must be refinanced by 
new borrowing in a year or less. This kind 
of financing is only one step from printing- 
press money. Yet this Congress has. flatly 
refused to pave the way to more orderly defi- 
cit financing by raising the interest rate 
ceiling. 

As for the pork-barrel bill, the President 
has vetoed it twice. He vetoed it both times 
because it contains 67 unbudgeted projects 
which, though calling for small expenditure 
this year, would commit the Government to 
$800 million worth of spending in the years 
immediately following. Both the House and 
the Senate have already overridden the Pres- 
ident’s second veto. 


Put these two together and what do you 
see? First, Congress commits the Govern- 
ment to raising an extra $800 million that it 
doesn’t want to spend. Second, it adopts a 
point of view on the interest-rate question 
that prevents the administration from sell- 
ing bonds to raise the money. 


What leadership, 
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Keeping the Family Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a most remarkable 
article from a small neighborhood news- 
paper in Detroit, the Southwest (De- 
troit) Journal, of August 20, 1959. 

This article gained for the editor, Hal 
Miller, the written commendation of the 
Commission on Children and Youth of 
the city of Detroit, and I ask additional- 
ly that a communication signed by 
Grovenor N. Grimes, executive secretary, 
Commission on Children and Youth, 
city of Detroit, also be made a part of 
the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Crry or DETRoIT, 
COMMISSION ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH, 
August 25, 1959. 





Mr. Hat MILLer, 
Editor, the Southwest Journal, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Deak Mr. MILER: IT was. particularly 
pleased to note your article in the August 20 
edition of the Southwest Journal, regarding 
four suggested steps for holding a family 
together. 

Those of us who are concerned with chil- 
dren and youth realize how important it is 
that there be a constant re-stating of basic 
principles of family life. I was especially 
gratified to note the inclusion of the family 
ritual idea, because there appears to be con- 
siderable evidence that when a family en- 
joys being together and participating in 
certain small rituals—as birthdays, anniver- 
saries (which were mentioned) or traditional 
breakfasts, picnics, Christmas festivities, and 
the sort (which were not mentioned) —that 
family has an excellent chance of being a 
successful and happy family. : 

We are always interested to see such con- 
structive articles in the neighborhood and 
language newspapers which we feel are a 
definite and valuable influence in the com- 
munity. 

Sincerely yours, 
GROVENOR N. Grimes, 
Exrecutive Secretary. 
[From the Southwest (Detroit) Journal, 
Aug. 20, 1959] 
How To HoLp FAMILY ToGeTHER—HERE ARE 
Four SUGGESTED STEPS 


The increase in marriage breakups and 
juvenile delinquency are evidence that 
family life in America needs strengthening. 

Any family can take certain steps, at no 
cost to itself, which will pay dividends in 
security in a single generation. Four steps 
recommended by the American Institute of 
Family Relations are: Family association, 
family ritual, family discipline, and family 
love. 

Family association: It is important for 
couples to associate with persons who have 


more apt to have their marriage end in a 
divorce court. 
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Family ritual: Celebrating birthdays, an- 
niversaries, and even the keeping of pets 
help. create family solidarity. Every suc- 
cessful family has its own symbolic customs. 
A family council where problems are dis- 
cussed is outstanding in this respect. 

Family discipline: Consistency in disci- 
pline is more important than the kind of 
discipline maintained. Children need 
standards to go by. They want to know 
where the limits of behavior are. The great- 
est defect is parental inconsistency. The 
adolescent is allowed to do as he pleases this 
week and then violently punished next week. 

Family love: It has never been doubted 
that love of parents for their children and 
fom each other is equally necessary. One 
study shows that children make the best ad- 
justments in their own marriages when they 
come from homes where father and mother 
not only love each other, but were demon- 
strative in showing this love in the presence 
of the children. 

A family can select its associates care- 
fully, maintain its ritual, discipline and at- 
mosphere of harmony Without these, 
family disintegration is almost inevitable. 





The “Pork Barrel” Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
text of Bill Sprague’s comments last eve- 
ning over WRC radio. Mr. Sprague and 
his background stories on the day’s news 
events are a regular feature on this sta- 
tion, and I think his remarks on the pub- 
lic works appropriation bill—or “pork 
barrel” bill—would be of interest to 
many in the House and Senaie. 

Rather paradoxically, President Eisenhower 
has had his first veto overridden at a time 
when his popularity and prestige are at a 
crest. Never since his first days in office has 
Mr. Eisenhower apparently enjoyed such 
widespread backing. 

This comeback, reflected in the opinion 
polis, dates from about the time Gov. Sher- 
man Adams vacated the White House. 
Whether the evidence of the President's 
leadership and this parting of the ways had 
any real connection is a subject for debate. 

At the time of the Goldfine-Adams Roman 
holiday, the President rejected the sugges- 
tion that he fire his chief of staff with the 
words, “I need him.” With no disrespect to 
Governor Adams intended, it now appears 
that his indispensability was somewhat exag- 
gerated. Certainly the Eisenhower relations 
with Congress and with the press have been 
steadily and dramatically improving and his 
stature with Allied Nations now can scarcely 
be improved upon. 

It is also written that the changeover in 
the Republican high command in Congress 
has made all the difference. Senator DirkK- 
SEN, once looked on as an irritable relic of 
the McKinley era; has blossomed out into 
a field general who can work with the White 
House and with his colleagues in a manner 
far more effective than his predecessor, Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND, And Capitol Hill observers 
are virutally unanimous in their agreement 
that Minority Leader CHaries HALLECK in 
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the House has performed feats of strategy 
which old wheelhorse Joz MARTIN could never 
have pulled off. 

But despite all this, the_House and then 
the Senate today overrode the White House 
veto of the second public works appropria- 
tion. bill. 

This measure, which comes up every year, 
has long been referred to as the “pork 
barrel,” because a, Congressman’s chances of 
reelection often depend heavily on how 
many Federal works projects he can wrangle 
for his district. Some Members are rather 
sensitive about the epithet and take trouble 
to explain that each of the flood control, 
beach erosion, navigation, land reclamation, 
and power development projects they’ve pro- 
posed is necessary and vital to the welfare 
of the United States. In many instances the 
plea is made that public works is a form of 
sound investment on the Government’s part, 
that when the such-and-such river is made 
navigable the people and firms in the area 
will get richer and have to pay more taxes. 

But this year the administration chose to 
put the brakes on the public works program 
as an economy measure, and the key provi- 
sion of the bill sent to Congress from the 
Budget Bureau was no new starts. That 
is, work should continue on projects already 
begun, but no new projects should be 
initiated. Congress added 67 new starts. 

This didn’t appreciably raise the amount 
of the appropriations bill for this year, for 
most of these 67 new starts were merely 
studies of a few thousand dollars each. 
Congress upped the Budget Bureau's figure 
by less than 1 percent. But since the prin- 
ciple had been violated, and more important 
because this was committing the Treasury 
to future expenditures running close to an 
extra billion, Mr. Eisenhower vetoed the bill 
and demanded that the 67 new starts be 
dropped. 

This didn’t set well with the Congress. 
Fact is that a good. many Republicans were 
in inner turmoil when it was decided to 
try and override the veto in the House. 
Should they vote to uphold the President 
and thereby stay in solid with the White 
House, or should they go along with the 
crowd and stay in solid with their con- 
stituents? It was a matter of guessing 
which way the vote to override would come 
out, and they guessed wrong. For the Presi- 
dent won that first test by a one-vote mar- 
gin, and those of the faithful who sided 
with him began to look bad at home. 

The committee then set up a new bill that 
the President was bound to veto. Keeping 
the 67 new starts, it brought the total figure 
down to less than the one in the budget 
by reducing each project, new and old, by 
2% percent. Its only merit was_ political. 
Those behind it could boast they’d voted less 
money than the administration wanted, 
neglecting to merition that they were mort- 
gaging. the future. 

But though the President suggested that 
Congress enact a stopgap resolution to keep 
work underway going forward until next 
year when a better bill might be worked out, 
the House and Senate today overrode his 
second veto with yelps of triumph, In the 
House only 121 Members stuck with the 
leadership. When the result was announced 
there was cheering, and then a crowd of 
Republicans trooped over to the Senate to 
supervise the voting of the other body. 

There, the critics of foreign aid were get- 
ting in their licks, pointing to the new 
starts the administration had been launch- 
ing in the mutual security field, despite 
much talk of money being wasted. Said 


Senator MANSFIELD: “The administration is. 


asking more than $300 million for foreign 
aid ‘pork barrel’ in Cambodia, Formosa, 
Indonesia, Korea, Laos.” “New starts,” he 
observed, “are proposed in Morocco, Somalia, 
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and Tunisia. This doesn’t include the de- 
velopment loan program in which hundreds 
of millions are earmarked for new starts 
all over the world.” 

The Senate quickly followed the lead of 
the House, which had been fully expected, 
with eight votes to spare. 

Asked for the President’s reaction to the 
news, Jim Hagerty at the White House said, 
“He thought the lure of the ‘pork barrel’ 
was a little bit too much for the Congress 
to avoid.” 








How Heavy Will Be the Mortgage on Our 
Future? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, a very 
good friend of mine, Mr. John W. Colt, 
managing editor of the Kansas City Star, 
recently returned from a 2-month trip 
to Europe. 

Soon after his return he addressed a 
convention of Kappa Alpha in Kansas 
City. An article which appeared in the 
Kansas City Times on September 4, 1959, 
tells of Mr. Colt’s conclusions after 
studying the effect-of our foreign aid in 


other countries. 


Inasmuch as he takes exactly the same 
position as did I in my 1958 campaign 
with respect to limiting our foreign aid 
to long term loans, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, that this article which 
quotes Mr. Colt be included as part of my 
remarks. 

And today, Mr. Speaker, it is regret- 
able to note that powerful interests on 
behalf of the administration are at- 
tempting to deny to the Congress the 
right to be informed of the corruption, 
waste, extravagance, fraud, and ineffi- 
ciency in the administration of our for- 
eign aid program. The millions wasted, 
the millions given unnecessarily, add to 
the already heavy mortgage on our 


future. 


CALLS FoR END TO GIVEAWAYS 


“Is it necessary for the United States to 
continue financing the free world?” 

That was the question posed by John W. 
Colt, managing editor of ¢he Star, last night 
in a speech to representatives at the conven- 
tion of the Kappa Alpha college fraternity 
at the Hotel Muehlebacn. 

“I am convinced,” he said, “that we must 
put a stop to the fantastic giveaway parts 
of the aid program and set the rest of it on 
a long-term loan basis.” 


SEES MUCH PROGRESS 


Colt, who recently returned from his third 
trip to Western Europe in 10 years, said he 
was amazed at the economic recovery and 
present day prosperity of that area. 

“If someone were to ask me just what was 
the main difference I have noticed in this 
last trip and the other two, which were in 
1950 and 1954, I would say it was the pres- 
ent air of prosperity,” he said. “It puzzles 
the tourist who has been contributing taxes 
for foreign aid. 

“Aren't we the time when 
we can cease to be banker at no rate of in- 
terest and with little’or mo prospect of 
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getting it back? I don’t know of any bank 
in the history of the world that has sur- 
vived on such a program.” 

SOME AID IS NECESSARY 


His conclusion: 

““Let’s don’t presume we can change all 
this foreign-aid system overnight, a system 
which amounts to the largest engineering, 
supplying, and banking operation of all time. 

.“The foreign aid program is only one in- 
strument we have for influencing the course 
of the world’s struggle, but it is a necessary 
one. This makes it all the more important 
that the program be placed on a sound basis 
if it is going to be necessary to the security 
of the free world, for many years to come. 
We cannot continue the present pattern of 
waste.” Colt pointed out that since foreign 
aid started in 1946 the United States has 
paid out between $70 and $80 billion. 
He compared it to crating up 16 or 17 of 
our largest cities and shipping them to 
Europe. He added that the Federal budget 
has been balanced only five times in the 
last 27 years. 

A MORTGAGE ON FUTURE 


“We are putting a massive mortgage on 
our future production and wealth to the ex- 
tent of more than $280 billion (the approxi- 
mate national debt). This Federal debt, 
borne by us, only 6 percent of the world's 
population, is greater than the combined 
debt of all the other (86) countries in the 
world, including the 70 we are giving money 
to,” he said. 

Referring to a report to Congress recently, 
Colt pointed out that in 1957 the United 
States led the world with a production valued 
at $440 billion compared to $397 billion for all 
of Western Europe and $175 billion for Russia 
and her satellites. The report, he continued, 
estimated that by 1970, Western Europe 
would lead with $800 billion, wtih $740 for 
the United States and $400 billion for the 
USS.R. 

“As the economy of our debtors rises we 
find growing competition from foreign goods. 
The economic facts of life are that in many 
cases we are financing a competition that 
puts U.S. citizens out of work. 

“Hasn’t the time arrived when free-world 
countries must start taking over the project 
of helping themselves? They must establish 
strong economies sometime; why not now?” 

Colt said that 80 percent of foreign aid 
under the present program is given away, 
never to be repaid, that the United States 
will recover only about one dollar out of 
every five provided. 

He pointed out too, that in some cases our 
aid programs have made enemies rather 
than friends out of the recipients, and that 
the money is often wasted. 


~ 





Systematic Retirement of the National 
_Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT | 


, OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness has polled its entire membership 
on my bill creating a systematic retire- 
ment of the national debt. ‘This poll 
included more than 130,000 independent 
businessmen all over the Nation, and the 
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result of the poll shows an overwhelm-~- 
ing 86 percent in favor of the bill. 

Only 10 percent expressed doubt about 
the efficacy of the proposition and 4 per- 
cent expressed no opinion. 

This overwhelming endorsement re- 
sulting from this actual poll of small 
businessmen throughout the Nation cor- 
responds with the general enthusiasm I 
have encountered in the public at large 
in favor of this proposal to retire the 
national debt on a systematic: basis. 








Texas “Aggie” Earns Education and 
Maturity in 4 Years With Corps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most important factors in our 
democracy which has made our country 
great is our splendid colleges and univer- 
sities. Of these schools none has made a 
greater contribution to our democratic 
way of life than Texas A. & M. College 
at College Station. 

Although we have other outstanding 
colleges in Texas—among them Lamar 
State College of Technology, which I at- 
tended before it became a 4-year college, 
and the University of Texas, where I re- 
ceived my work in journalism and law— 
there is no Texan who is not proud of 
the splendid academic record of Texas 
A. & M. I know each member of the 
Texas delegation shares with our col- 
league, Congressman OLIN TEAGUE, who 
represents the district which includes . 
College Station, the justifiable pride he 
feels for his own alma mater. 

This pride we all feel for Texas A. & M. 
reaches beyond its high academic 
standards to include the remarkable 
esprit de corps of Texas “Aggies” and the 
guidance this spirit gives to its graduates 
throughout their lives. Loyalty is a 
most commendable attribute of any man 
and loyalty to the worthwhile traditions 
of “Aggieland” is particularly com- 
mendable. 

A devoted alumnus of Texas A. & M. 
and my good friend, Mr. C. L. Babcock, 
of Beaumont, this year sponsored a 
campuswide essay contest with entries 
to be written on the subject: “What Does 
Texas A: & M. College Mean to the 
Average Student?” The winner of this 
contest was a senior student from my 
congressional. district—Mr. Tommy 
Keith, of Cleveland. 

Mr. Keith has written in a few hun- 
dred words the experiences and chal- 
lenges at Texas A. & M. that have helped 
him, as he puts it, in the long climb from 
boyhood to manhood. Few things are 
more important to either men or boys. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Charlie Bab- 
cock should be commended for making 
it possible for such an essay to be writ- 
ten, and after having read Tommy 
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Keith’s account of his nearly 4 years as . 


a Texas Aggie, I feel sure each of our 
colleagues in the House will join me-in 
congratulating this fine young man for 
a job well done. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Keith’s essay be included in the Recorp 
at this point: 

Texas A. & M—Wauart It Means To ME 

(By Tommy Keith) 

An individual goes to college for various 
reasons, but primarily for one thing—an 
education. Certainly Texas A. & M. stands 
out as one of Texas’ outstanding educational 
institutions, but means much more than 
that to me. 

One of the first things that comes to my 
mind as I think of what A. & M. means to me 
is how it has assisted me in growing up and 
maturing. I came to Aggieland straight off 
the farm. I attended a small high school 
where nearly everyone, even I, was a “wheel” 
of sorts. I had a highly exaggerated opinion 
of myself which certainly needed to be de- 
stroyed. 

It took only about 2 days in the corps and 
approximately an equal number of days in 
class to knock the props completely out.from 
under me. Everything I did seemed wrong. 
I decided that the thing to do was get out 
of the terrible old corps, but changed my 
mind after a man-to-man talk with an up- 
perclassman to whom I am still grateful. I 
became convinced that the real thing to do 
was stay and fight it out instead of running 
away, even if I did have to sacrifice my curls 
and see my “steady” only three times a 
semester. 

This was undoubtedly one of the turning 
points of my life. I could fill the entire 
space of this essay enumerating duties, pres- 
sures, and so forth, that I was subjected to. 
But the important thing is that I had to 
cope with these things to remain at A. & M. 
and I feel that facing them helped me greatly 
in the long climb from boyhood to man- 
hood. 

At A. & M. I learned tolerance that was 
unheard of, to me at least before I entered. 
As in any military organization that is to 
achieve any measure of success, certain dis- 
ciplinary steps must be taken. Walking the 
“bull-ring” is not my idea of the perfect way 
to spend a sunny Saturday, nor is “call to 
quarters” my concept of an entertaining 
night. But I had to endure them and I feel 
that even though their value can’t be meas- 
sured in dollars and cents the training they 
and similar things provided will be most 
valuable on jobs I hold. 

To me it is impressive that some of the 
things that are standard precedure and just 
routine at A. & M., though unheard of at 
most other colleges, can be of much value. 
For example, “whipping out” (introducing 
oneself) provides valuable training in meet- 
ing and remembering people. 

No discussion of what A. & M. means to 
me would be complete without mentioning 
traditions. I may soon forget many of the 


formulas taught in freshman math, but I _ 


will never forget how I feel at Silver Taps. I 
may forget the skeletal makeup of my body, 
but I shall never forget the first muster I 
attended. I have already forgotten many of 
the laws of physic, but memories of the 
Aggie bonfire shall stay with me always. 
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to me from the standpoint of education, 
for I feel that this would have to be listed 
in the position of top importance. I don’t 
mean to completely divorce education from 
the other things I have discussed because 
I think they are certainly a vital part of 
it. But in this particular discussion I am 
referring to education as the training and 
knowledge one gains in his particular field 
of study. 

I am strong in the conviction that A. & M. 

is unsurpassed in this category. Before I 
came to college I was interested in agricul- 
ture and knew several leaders in the field 
who were A. & M. graduates. This is prob- 
ably the biggest reason I entered. I might 
add that it was the logical reason since theo- 
retically a person goes to college mainly for 
one reason—so he can “live a little higher 
off the hog.” So naturally I wanted to pick 
the school I thought would do the best 
ob. 
: But not until after I started to college did 
I become fully aware of A. & M.’s prestige 
as an institution of higher learning. Stu- 
dents in almost any field are confronted with 
a difficult schedule designed to do the best 
possible job of preparing them for their work 
after graduation. It is also significant to 
me that a number of employers seem to be 
aware of this. 

This means a lot to me. It means that 
while I am in school I have the benefit of 
top training and preparation, and it means 
that when I am graduated I carry with me 
the reputation and prestige of an educa- 
tional institution which is widely recognized 
for its success in turning out topmen, 

A common Aggie complaint is that we have 
no girls and not enough parties, as coeduca- 
tional institutions do. But even this means 
a lot to me. It means added prestige and 
helps to set A. & M. apart from the run-of- 
the-mill schools. Of course, there are other 
factors involved, but the lack of many so- 
called good times gives people the true im- 
pression that we are here for what we should 
be—an education. 

As I look over this essay, I realize that I 
have fallen far short of adequately telling 
what A. & M. means tome. But as I think 
about it, this is quite natural. I feel that 
Aggies have a lot to be proud of—and I 
challenge any man to attend Texas A. & M. 
almost 4 years as I have and put what it 
means to him in a meager 1,000 words. 





Luzerne County’s Civil Defense Program 
Proven of Value 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the Keystone De- 
fender of July-August, 1959, on the civil 
defense program of Luzerne County, Pa. 
This publication is released monthly by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
State Council of Civil Defense, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

LUZERNE’s CIviL DEFENSE PoLice 
PROVEN OF VALUE —e 

During last ‘’s Susqueha 
mine disaster ion ee ou a 
ton, Dupont, Exeter, Wyoming, West Wyo- 
ming, and Jenkins and Plains Townships, all 
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of Luzerne County, did outstanding work 
around the clock assisting State and local 
police in traffic and crowd control. 

This disaster, termed an extreme emer- 
gency both by Governor Lawrence and Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, had attracted the curious 
from near and far. 

Fortunately Luzerne County Civil Defense 
had long placed emphasis on auxiliary police 
training (at this writing, 1,300 trained and 
duly enrolled). Lt. Col. Frank Townend, 
Luzerne director had agreed with Auxiliary 
Police Chief Frank Plynn’s viewpoint: 

“I feel the greatest deterrent to panic are 
trained men. And the better the traffic con- 
trol at a disaster scene, the fewer casualties, 
We're training auxiliary police for one pur- 
pose—civil defense disaster.” 

Chief Flynn has a goal of 3,000 trained 
auxiliary police in Luzerne County—trained, 
and organized. 

“After the training period none of the 
classes has drifted away or disbanded,” Chief 
Flynn writes. “This is due largely to real 
interest shown by local police chiefs and 
regulars. Our chiefs and his assistants take 
the course right along with us. At gradua- 
tion the local police assist the new auxiliaries 
in forming companies, platoons, and equads, 
each with a leader but always under super- 
vision of the chief of police. 

“Some of our units organized socially, 
meeting at least once a month and electing 
officers and paying dues. Wives and fam- 
ilies often join in social gatherings.” 

Chief Flynn stresses the cooperation of 
heads of local political subdivisions. 
“They've helped us a lot under the Federal 
Matching Fund program,” he asserts. But 
men have purchased uniforms without such 
assistance. 

“Keeping the outfit together after train- 
ing” appears to be the No. one problem fac- 
ing civil defense police units today. Chief 
Fiynn’s comments have a value here. Ideas 
from other leaders across the State will be 
welcomed. 








Cheaper Men’s Wear From the Far East 
Threatens U.S. Market, Worries 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal, of Sep- 
tember 9, 1959. 

CHeaPer MEN’s WEAR FROM THE Far EAST 
THREATENS U.S. MARKET, WORRIES INDUSTRY 
(By Laurence G. O’Donnell) 

New YorkK.—Men’s suitmakers are getting 
nervous about competitive imports from Ja- 
pan and Hong Kong. 

Bringing in suits from the Orient in grow- 
ing numbers, importers are able to undersell 
domestic competitors by about $10 a suit at 
wholesale, even after including shipping and 


importers are finding an eager market among 
the big department store chains, domestic 
suitmakers contend. 

Although the foreign competition isn’t 
seriously hurting America’s suit industry 
yet, the trade worries about continuation of 
a trend that may eventually affect the busi- 
ness of big volume garment producers, a5 
well as small retail outlets, 
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Lower labor costs give foreign suitmakers 
the edge, U.S. suit manufacturers say. Do- 
mestic suit producers pay union workers 
about $2.12 an hour, including fringe bene- 
fits, for a 40-hour week. In Japan, workers 
receive 14 cents an hour, benefits included, 
for a 50-hour week. In Hong Kong, the 
current wage rate is 9% cents an hour. 
Labor costs figure out to about one-third of 
a suit’s cost. 

So far, suit makers in Japan and Hong 
Kong are turning out only about 10,000 gar- 
ments a month, but the Clothing Manufac- 
turers Association of the United States, a 
leader of the anti-imports drive, estimates it 
won't be long before Japanese and Hong Kong 
production reachés 50,000 suits a month or 
more. 





SHARE OF MARKET APPRAISED 


Projecting this rate to an annual produc- 
tion figure of over 700,000 suits, it’s estimated 
the suit trade in Hong Kong and Japan would 
soon have about 4 percent of the U.S. market, 
based on last year’s domestic output of 17.7 
million suits. 

Already, clothing makers and union work- 
ers have.taken their case to Congress. The 
C.M.A. and Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America recently explained their plight to 
19 Senators. Result: This week New York’s 
Senator KEatTtInG will introduce a bill to 
amend existing tariff laws to aid the suit 
business. 

The industry says it wants a “sliding scale 
of duty rates,” which would take into con- 
sideration the comparative hourly wages of 
foreign and American workers. 

Although the suit intustry complains 
about Hong Kong exports, its ire really cen- 
ters on the Japanese situation. To avoid 
labor costs in the United States, “several so- 
called ‘American entrepreneurs’” have 
opened up clothing factories in foreign coun- 
tries, asserts Harry A. Cobrin, executive sec- 
retary of the C.M.A. “Ready-made clothing 
factories are now beginning to mushroom in 
Japan,” he says. “We're crying wolf before 
it’s too late.” Mr. Cobrin stresses that 
“readymade clothing plants previously had 
not existed in Japan because the average 
male there usually wears custom made or 
special order garments.” 

The men’s suit business, of course, is just 
one of many sectors of the apparel and textile 
industries fighting imports. Late last week, 
the National Cotton Council, speaking for 
cotton growers as well as the cotton cloth 
mills, filéd a new petition with the Agricul- 
ture Department; it seeks import quotas or 
tariff rate increases to curb the inflow of 
cheaply produced textile products from 
abroad. 

Some divisions of the textile and apparel 
trades have already worked out some com- 
promises on imports from Japan. The Com- 
merce Department arranged a system of “vol- 
untary quotas” on shirt imports from Japan, 
for example. Since it took effect in 1957, 
Japanese imports have totaled 1 million 
dozen a year, or 244 to 3 percent of the US. 
output. 

Suit makers, however, favor the “sliding 
scale of duty rates,” rather than quota sys- 
tems. “We want them (the oriental suit 
makers) to pay a decent wage,” Mr. Cobrin of 
the C.M.A. says. 

It’s known, though, that the suit industry 
fears evasions of “voluntary quotas,” which 
plagued shirtmakers in the past. Shirt- 
makers found that Japanese exporters got 
around the “voluntary quotas” by shipping 
goods to the United States via other coun- 
tries; currently, however, the shirt business 
thinks these “deviations” have been curbed. 

Current import restrictions on woolen im- 
ports are causing problems for suitmakers. 
Their domestic supply of suit fabrics has 
diminished with the sharp cutbacks in 
U.S. woolen and worested mills during 
past decade. With the big upswing in 
mand for suits so far this year, 
have been caught short of piece goods 
are unable to satisfy completely their 
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in U.S. markets. And they've found “no 

important relief from fabric imports,” either, 

according to one major suitmaker. 
SHIPMENTS FROM ITALY UP 

Reason: Woolen fabric imports are gov- 
erned by quotas. -This year, exporters of 
low-quality woolen from the Prato district of 
Italy, near Milan, shipped more than 11 mil- 
lion square yards of cloth to the United 
States before the “cutoff” date in May. 
That was 198 percent more than in 1958, 
and more than any other country including 
Great Britain, a key supplier of woolens. 
“Prato” cloth isn’t usable in men’s suits. 

Imports from Great Britain slipped 2 per- 
cent to just under 11 million square yards, 
while fabric imports from Japan, another 
key source, dropped 18 percent to 8.1 million 
square yards. As a result of the “Prato” im- 
ports, foreign supplies of men’s suit mate- 
rials was sharply reduced, complain suit- 
makers. 

They concede they could have bought im- 
ported cloth after the “cutoff” date. But 
the increased cost of this cloth, caused by 
higher tariff rates, would have made the 
price “prohibitive for manufacturers of pop- 
ular-priced clothing,” says one executive. 

The tariff setup on woolen goods shapes 
up this way: 

The importer pays ad valorem duty (based 
on the value of the cloth) of 25 percent plus 
37% cents a pound. After the “cutoff” 
date, the ad valorem rate soars to 45 percent 
(the higher rate goes into effect when 5 per- 
cent of the previous 3 years’ average domes- 
tic wool fabric output is matched by im- 


ports). 





Poison in Your Water—No. 169 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the Win- 
ston-Salem (N.C.) Twin City Sentinel of 
February 18, 1958, entitled “Twelve 
Towns, Firms Pollute Streams”: 

TWELVE TOWNS, FIRMS POLLUTE STREAMS 

(By Gene Whitman) 

The State stream sanitation committee 
listed a dozen Rockingham County towns 
and industrial firms today as significant pol- 
lution sources in the Roanoke River basin. 

It identified Draper, Leaksville, Madison, 
Mayodan, Reidsville, Spray and Stoneville in 
Rockingham, and Walnut Cove across the 
line in Stokes, as communities which have 
insufficient sewage treatment, or none at all. 

It listed Fieldcrest Mills at Draper, Leaks- 
ville, and Spray, Leaksville Woolen Mills, Inc. 
at Spray and Washington Mills Co. at Mayo- 
dan as industrial polluters. Other towns 
and firms farther east were listed. 

The cities and industrial firms are expeet- 
ed to advise the division of water pollution 
control of the State board of health within 
60 days whether they contemplate voluntary 
action to abate the pollution and apply for 
a temporary permit. 

; COULD CONTINUE 

Under the temporary permit, they would 
be allowed to continue discharging wastes 
into the en under a satisfactory time 

or adequate treatment 
wees juilding 

The North Carolina policy is not to start 
enforcement action if satisfactory compli- 
ance from the towns and industries ig ob- 
tained voluntary. 
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There was no estimate of the money which 
will be required to treat the sewage and 
industrial wastes. The committee suggested 
that towns and their industries get together 
on treatment plans, if possible. 

Committee conclusions on the pollution 
and the steps needed to abate it included: 

Draper: A system expected to serve 3,500 
persons discharges sewage without treat- 
ment. A treatment plant should be built as 
soon as possible. 

Leakesville: A system collecting sewage 
from an estimated 5,080 provides no treat- 
ment. A plant should be built as soon as 
possible. 

TWO SEPTIC TANKS 


Madison: Sewage from approximately 
1,200 flows through two septic tanks that ave 
grossly overloaded. A secondary treatment 
plant should be built as soon as possible. 

Mayodan: A municipal sewage system 
serves an estimated 2,000 and receives do- 
mestic sewage from Washington Mills. A 
small intermediate treatment plant is over- 
loaded and not properly operated and main- 
tained. It should be either enlarged or 
replaced. 

Reidsville: Sewage from a plant serving 
about 4,000 is discharged into the Roanoke 
basin, increasing the coliform bacteria. No 
further physical improvements are indicated 
at present, but the city should begin plan- 
ning to enlarge its facilities or pump the 
wastes into its new plant for treatment. 

Spray: The sewage system collecting wastes 
from an estimated 5,000 provides no treat- 
ment. Proper treatment facilities should be 
built as soon as possible. 

Stoneville: A sewage system serves an es- 
timated 530 and gives both primary and 
secondary treatment, but needed repairs and 
alterations should be provided. 

Walnut Cove: The sewage system serves 
only about 566 people—a small portion of 
the town. A primary treatment plant is 
overloaded and some sewage is discharged 
without treatment. The town should con- 
sider extending its sewer lines into areas not 
now served and providing treatment in a 
single plant. 

Fieldcrest Mills, Draper: Sewage from eech 
mill is given partial treatment in a septic 
tank, then discharged into the river. Treat- 
ment equal to secondary treatment should 
be provided. 

Fieldcrest Mills, Leaksville: Sanitary sew- 
age, dye house and finishing wastes are dis- 
charged without treatment. Facilities should 
be built, providing the equivalent of second- 
ary treatment. 

Fieldcrest Mills, Spray: Sanitary sewage, 
dye house and finishing wastes are dis- 
charged without treatment. Facilities should 
be built providing the equivalent of second- 
ary treatment. 

Leaksville Woolen Mills, Spray: Sanitary 
sewage and a small amount of industrial 
waste are discharged without treatment. [f 
the town of Spray will not accept wastes, the 
company should determine the most practi- - 
cal method of treatment. 

Washington Mills Co., Mayodan: Overfiow 
sanitary, bleach and dye wastes are dis- 
charged without treatment. They should 
be treated prior to discharge. 





A West Point for Science and Engineering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in three 
campaigns for Congress, I urged that 
emphasis be placed on the training of 
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young people particularly in the field of 
science and engineering. The following 
is from a speech made in Overland Park, 
EKans., on August 9, 1956. 

We should offer scholarships for capable 
students or establish a West Point for 
Science and Engineering as soon as possible 
in order to train much needed scientists and 
engineers, 

The Republican administration since 
taking office in 1953 has failed to grasp 
the importance of having sufficient 
trained scientists and engineers in order 
to maintain a strong and firm economy 
and national defense. 

Today I am introducing a resolution 
which I trust will result in thorough 
consideration being given to the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. Science and Engi- 
neering Academy. No better location for 
such an institution could be found then 
at Sunflower, Kans., where over 10,’ 
acres, many buildings and much equip- 
ment under control of the Army are now 
standing idle. An advanced academy of 
this type could be combined with one for 
foreign service training which would 
give special emphasis to foreign lan- 
guages. 

The Science Advisory Committee re- 
cently appointed by the President, while 
attempting to avoid statements which 
conflict with the policy of the present 
national administration, certainly took 
cognizance of the great need for train- 
ing in the science, engineering and other 
fields. 

Dr. Edward Teller and Vice Adm. H. 
G. Rickover and many other outstand- 
ing Americans have sounded the alarm 
that Communist Russia will far outdis- 
tance us in the education of our youth 
unless decisive action is taken imme- 
diately. Only by proper and adequate 
education can we maintain, or regain, 
our leadership in the field of science and 
foreign relations. 

Before the advent of the first Russian 
sputnik an editorial written by Miss 
Helen E. Kohlenberg, editor, appeared in 
the Western Spirit, published at Paola, 
Miami County, Kans., on Thursday, 
June 28, 1956, and under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
Miss Kohlenberg’s editorial. 

Tae Grorct PrRoposaL 

In his statement released at the time of 
filing as Democratic candidate for Congress 
from the Second District of Kansas, NEWELL 
A. Georce, Kansas City attorney, advocated 
the establishment of a “West Point” for sci- 
ence and engineering to provide the needed 
technically trained young people. 

This stems from a condition of which few 
Americans are cognizant. But recent state- 
ments by top administration officials to the 
effect that Russia holds superiority over 
America in certain lines of national defense 
are just cause for action along the lines of 
promoting science and engineering research 
and training. We train young people in 
other lines through scholarships and they 
enter the ‘professions or industry. Hence, 
scholarships are not the answer. 

A West Point for science and engineering, 
established along the lines of the naval, 
Army, and air academies would serve to re- 
move the shortage of scientists and engi- 
neers by providing an incentive to young 
people to enter those fields of endeavor, 
and young people thus trained would serve 
their country. Just as heroically as do the 
military. 
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Need for immediate action is emphasized 
in the testimony of Gen. Earle E. Partridge 
before the Symington committee that Com- 
munist Russia is far advanced in the de- 
velopment of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile. Other testimony was to the effect 
that one thermonuclear (hydrogen) weapon 
could completely destroy one of our large 
cities and that Russia has the planes to 
deliver such weapons. 

GEorRGE’s suggestion that no better loca- 
tion for such an academy could be found 
than in the Second Kansas District fits into 
the picture of the movement by the Gov- 
ernment, the military, and industry to mid- 
western locations. 

Mr. Grorce’s proposal for such an acad- 
emy is the first that has come to our atten- 
tion and we urge that it be given serious 
consideration. 





Good Services Recognized 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mz. 
Speaker, Mr. R. James Malloy, an em- 
ployee of the Bureau of Reclamation in 
the Denver, Colo., office, has devoted his 
extra time in the last 4 years to make 
recreational development for the peo- 
ple of Colorado a reality. 

His services in this regard have been 
without remuneration or hope of reward. 
However, the Denver Post, on August 
29, 1959, placed Mr. Malloy in its hall 
of fame because of his successful efforts 
to have Cherry Creek Reservoir devel- 
oped as a State recreational area. There 
were many complicated problems in the 
achievement of his objective because the 
U.S. Government had constructed a dam 
on waters controlled by the State of 
Colorado. Nevertheless, Mr. Malloy was 
able to bring about a solution to the 
problems and today the people of Colo- 
rado are enjoying a new recreational 
area because of the leadership of Mr. 
Malloy. 

Most of the people interested in the 
recreational area joined in a letter set- 
ting out the accomplishments of Mr. 
Malloy. The letter is as follows: 

We are writing this letter in appreciation 
of a Colorado and Denver citizen who we feel 
should because of his personal accomplish - 
ments.in the last 4 years in the field of rec- 
reational development for the people of Colo- 
rado be given public recognition. 

We refer to R. James Malloy, a respected 
member of practically every boating and 
wildlife organization in the State and who 
some 4 years ago was the first person to start 
a crusade to impound water behind Cherry 
Creek Reservoir. His and our dream was 
culminated this summer when the State 
parks and recreation department opened this 
area for the people of Colorado. 

Because of the hundreds of letters he 
wrote to Federal agencies, State Officials, and 
to the Colorado congressional delegation, 
and the many personal conferences with al! 
concerned in pursuit of his dream that this 
area should be fully developed as a recrea- 
tional area, he can truly be called the father 


of the Cherry Creek recreational develop- 
ment, . 
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Coincidently with the Cherry Creek proj- 
ect, he had his sights on other recreational 
areas that he felt should be made available 
to the people of Colorado. After 2 years of 
negotiation, on April 24 of this year, he 
personally negotiated a contract and agree- 
ment with the Denver Water Board to open 
Antero Reservoir for boating and boat fish- 
ing only, with Cheesman, Gross, and Eleven 
Mile Reservoir to follow next year. The op- 
erating contract between the Denver Water 
Board and the State parks and recreation 
department was signed on July 28, 1959, and 
Antero Reservoir should be opened for public 
use no later than August 15, 1959. As a 
result of his efforts, future years will see 
thousands of Colorado families enjoying 
these areas. For years in his talks before 
boating and wildlife organizations he has 
stressed and pleaded for more effective 
planning and use of Colorado’s outdoor 
recreation resources. A recent statement we 
heard him make is, “Boating, fishing, camp- 
ing, hiking, skiing, and hundreds of other 
recreational opportunities can and must be 
wisely developed so that present and future 
Coloradans can more fully enjoy their own 
State—the greatest State in the Union.” In 
collaboration with Harold Lathrop, State di- 
rector parks and recreation department, and 
at the request of Senator Dunkley of Denver 
he wrote Colorado’s boating bill which was 
passed by the last general assembly. He is 
a hunter, fisherman, boater, and water skier. 
We feel that he can be called Colorado’s No. 
1 sportsman and boater. 

He is a supervisory official of the US. 
Bureau of Reclamation and he has 
accomplished these things on his personal 
time without financial remuneration from 
any organization. 

We feel that he is a credit to the State of 
Colorado and the U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion who employ his services. 

Because of his aggressive leadership 
throughout the years, we recommend him 
to you for proper public recognition and 
your newspaper’s Hall of Fame as Colorado’s 
No. 1 Sportsman for 1959. 

Sincerely, 

Patrick W. Chamberlain, representing 
the Rocky Mountain Boat Racing 
Club, Inc., Arvada, Colo.; Paul L. St. 
Onge, representing the Outboard 
Boating Club of Metropolitan Denver, 
Denver, Colo.; James B. Jurgens, rep- 
resenting the Inboard Association, 
Denver, Colo.; Gene Wenzinger, rep- 
resenting the Riviera Lake Boating 
Club, Denver, Colo.; Robert. T. Roath, 
representing the Mile Hi Boat Racing 
Club, Denver, Colo.; C. N. Centers, 
commander, U.S. Coast Guard Flotilla 
No. 2012, Denver, Colo.; Leon S, Brun- 
ner, Jr., representing the Metropolitan 
Wildlife Association, Englewood, Colo.; 
John L, Shumaker, representing the 
Sailboat Association, Littleton, Colo.; 
Wilfred Howard, Jr., representing the 
Denver Municipal Boating Association, 
Denver, Colo.; Tris Calomino, repre- 
senting the Calomino Marine Co., and 
past president, Marine Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 





The Work of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orp, I would like to insert the following 
radio editorial which was broadcast over 
station KOAT-TV in Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., on September 15, 1959: 

In closing tonight, this food for thought: 


Along about this time of year the people as- 


@ group and the press in general begin to 
get a little impatient with Congress. Sen- 
ators are accused of dragging their feet, 
Congressmen are often accused of clamping 
the lid on important legislation. However, 
if for just 1 day, every person in the Nation 
could read the complete CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, it would make one thing clear. The 
boys in Washington may take a while to 
get things accomplished * * * but a great 
deal of research and thinking goes into their 
final decrees. The Recorp is full of very 
enlightening reasoning by men supporting 
both sides of any controversy. And the 
choice of which side to take can sometimes 
be tough. Generally speaking, though, Con- 
gress as a body does an excellent job in 
keeping the wheels of Government going. 
The proof of this is that the wheels have 
never stopped and look good for the next 
three or four centuries, at least. 





The Late Honorable Edmund P. Radwan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


‘Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply sorry to learn about the passing 
away of our former colleague from New 
York, the late Honorable Edmund P. 
Radwan. 

T had the privilege of serving with Con- 
gressman Radwan on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Through our close as- 
sociation over the years, I learned to re- 
spect him greatly for his integrity, for 
the soundness of his judgment, and for 
his devotion to his legislative duties. I 
know that many of my colleagues have 
shared my esteem for him. We are 
deeply moved by the sad news of his 
death. : 

It is indeed tragic that someone so 
young, so able, and having—to all ap- 
pearances—the whole world in front of 
him, should have suffered so much and 
been called by his Maker in the prime of 
his life. Theillness which ultimately led 
to Congressman Radwan’s death had 
earlier forced him to resign from the 
Congress and to abandon the life of pub- 
lic service to which he had devoted him- 
self with such vigor and devotion. That 
grievous misfortune was compounded by 
the ordeal of repeated surgeries which he 
had to undergo, and by great physical 
pain and suffering. 

Although we cannot always under- 
stand the workings and designs of the 
divine providence, we must. seek consola- 
tion today in the thought that the good 
Lord had called our late colleague to be 
among His very own. 





I want to extend my deepest sympathy 


to Congressman Radwan’s family and his 
friends. May the good Lord keep them 
in His special care during this time of 
their great sorrow and loss. 
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The New Face of Our Foreign Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the developments in our foreign 
trade in the last 18 months have been so 
startling and ominous that the Congress 
should no longer look upon the scene 
with folded arms. 

The trends that have become appar- 
ent cast a serious doubt over our foreign 
trade policy, and especially over the wis- 
dom of entering into negotiations for 
further tariff reductions, such as are 
contemplated in 1960. Our exports have 
been dropping in serious. proportions 
since 1957 and efforts to restore them 
depend largely upon further subsidiza- 
tion. 

Raw cotton is an example. Our ex- 
ports have declined alarmingly, from 
some 6 million bales to less than 3 mil- 
lion. Now we have increased the sub- 
sidy by allowing exports at prices 8 cents 
per pound. below the domestic price, 
compared with the previous 64% cents. 
This increase in the differential between 
the domestic and the export price is ex- 
pected to lift exports to 5 million bales, 

We cannot expect to subsidize all ex- 
ports. Among the heavy volume ship- 
ments abroad in the past have been au- 
tomobiles and steel. Now we import 
more of each than we export. Are we 
going to subsidize these exports in order 
to recoup our export markets? From 
the trends that have become apparent 
we would soon be subsidizing one line of 
exports after another. We have long 
subsidized merchant. shipbuilding and 
the merchant marine in order to keep it 
on the high séas. Even so there has 
been a serious decline in the share of 
world trade carried by American-flag 
ships. 

It must be obvious that we cannot ask 
the Treasury to bail out every industry 
that either finds itself losing its foreign 
market or crowded more and more in the 
domestic market. hy imports or both. 
Yet, an increasing number of our indus- 
tries are finding themselves in that 
situation. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include an address made by 
O. R. Strackbein before the Plumbing 
Brass Institute on the occasion of their 
annual meeting in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Mr. Strackbein pre- 
sents an analysis designed to demon- 
strate that the present import-export 
situation is not a passing phenomenon 
but the reflection of a very serious shift 
in our international competitive position 
that shows this country in a weak and 
weakening position. 

I commend his address to all Members: 
THE New Face or Our Foreicn TRADE 
(Address of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, the 

Nationwide Committee on Import-Export 

Policy before the Plumbing Brass Institute, 

— ge Springs, W. Va., September 

In March of this year our imports reached 
@ record high level above any previous 
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month in our history. In June the March 
record was surpassed. Also in June our im- 
ports exceeded our commercial exports. The 
first half of 1959 saw our imports run 18 per- 
cent ahead of the first half of last year. 

Our exports on the other hand have de- 
clined. In 1958 they dropped 16 percent 
from the preceding year and during the 
present year they have declined roughly 
another 5 percent. 

These trends are being explained by liberal 
trade proponents as being temporary and ab- 
normal, They say that the high imports 
this year are swollen by heavy steel imports 
attributable to the steel strike, the popular- 
ity of the small foreign automobile, and 
several other extraordinary factors. When 
the steel strike is settled and when the 
domestic automobile industry brings out its 
so-called compact car, imports will presum- 
ably level off. Last week Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce Henry Kefrns in a press con- 
ference expressed the opinion that our ex- 
ports would rise; and he doubted that we 
have priced ourselves out of foreign mar- 
kets. 

As for exports, the freer-trade apologists 
expect cotton exports to spurt and jet plane 
shipments to zoom, and thus to raise the 
export level. 

If we examine these explanations and 
hopes we find that even though steel and 
automobile imports have risen, coffee and 
petroleum imports, which are among the 
highest of all, have suffered a decline in dol- 
lar value. If coffee prices rise this year im- 
ports will again loom larger. Also, it may be 
questioned whether steel imports will fall 
substantially after the strike. They began 
rising over a year before the strike was called 
and price comparisons with the foreign 
product would indicate a continuation of 
imports at a level considerably higher than 
in the past. If a judgment can be based on 
the experience with other products, imports 
that have a distinct price advantage will 
continue to increase; and steel should be no 
exception. 

The same reservation applies to the small 
foreign car. It may be found that imported 
cars have established a market for them- 
selves that will not readily yield to the 
smaller American car. Of course, even if 
the automobile industry, with its mass pro- 
duction techniques, should succeed in stem- 
ming the import tide without resort to im- 
port restrictions, this would offer little com- 
fort to other industries that do not possess 
the vast resources of this giant among 
American industrial wonders. The test even 
with automobiles, however, is still to be met. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
petroleum imports that helped swell the 
total import volume for the first half of 
1959 began to decline after March when 
mandatory import quotas were established, 
This again would indicate that total June 
imports of all products were not abnormally 
high. Petroleum ard coffee imports, both of 
which were down from previous levels, have 
been the No. 1 and No. 2 imports in dollar 
value for several years. Therefore the in- 
creased steel and automobile imports that 
are used as explanations to account for 
the surge in our total imports do not of 
themselves succeed in making the high 
import levels of recent times abnormal. 
They are offset by declines elsewhere that 
may be of a temporary nature. Moreover, 
high steel and automobile imports may con- 
tinue. 

That exports of cotton may increase seems 
assured with the increase in the export sub- 
sidy that went into effect August 1. Such 
an increase in exports will, however, be an 
artificial rather than a normal and healthy 
expansion, since the subsidy amounts to 
about 30 percent of the price. An increase 
of this kind should not be counted as a 
sound commercial development nor should 
the upward surge be listed as reflecting the 
capacity of the American economy to com- 
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pete in the world market—quite the con- 
trary in fact. 

The anticipated increase in plane exports 
may also help to boost exports. This is ex- 
pected to be in the magnitude of $400 or 
$500 million per year and will represent com- 
mercial exports. However, a sharp decline 
has been registered in coal exports within 
the past year, and this does not appear to be 
headed toward a reversal. An increase in 
exports in some other field, such as the ex- 
pected rise in sales of planes abroad will in- 
deed be needed to offset this loss. ‘ 

Steel exports have recently been exceeded 
by imports at a ratio of two to one or more. 
This is a startling development. In 1958 
imports of typewriters for the first time also 
exceeded our exports. In many other fields, 
such as electronics, sporting goods, fishing 
tackle, cameras, sewing machines,. farm 
tractors, etc., imports have increased sharply. 
Machine tools have also had the experience 
of increasing imports and falling exports; 
and this is very significant because machine 
tools are of themselves sources of techno- 
logical development. Greater self-sufficiency 
abroad, ds indicated by the decline in our 
exports, combined with the ability of other 
countries to export machine tools to us, are 
more than straws in the wind to be blown 
out of the way by the words of Assistant 
Secretary Kearns. 

In the textile field exports have been de- 
clining for several years while imports have 
risen greatly. The trend to higher imports 
was halted, temporarily at least, by induc- 
ing Japan, the principal source of imports, 
to impose export restrictions on her ship- 
ments to us. That such restriction was nec- 
essary in order to save the domestic indus- 
try demonstrates once more the weak com- 
petitive position in which we find ourselves 
in the foreign field. 

It should be clear énough al] around that 
the increasing imports since 1957 plus the 
decline in exports since that time reflect, not 
an abnormal and passing condition, but be- 
speak yet greater competitive trouble for 
many of our domestic industries in the fu- 
ture. 

There is yet further evidence of the un- 
comfortable position in which the United 
States finds herself in the foreign trade 
field. In 1958 we experienced a defict of $3.4 
billion in our total foreign account even 
though our merchandise exports exceeded 
our imports by more than $3 billion, Actual 
gold shipments abroad covered some $2.3 bil- 
lion of this deficit. This drain on our gold 
has continued through the first half of 1959 
during which period we lost another $955 
million in gold. Our gold stock in Fort 
Knox has fallen below the $20 billion mark, 
the lowest level since 1940. The National 
Foreign Trade Council recently estimated a 
deficit of nearly $5 billion in our total for- 
eign account for 1959. 

The foregoing facts will not be vaporized 
by glib assurances of the freer-trade ele- 
ments. The latter seemingly have lost their 
contact with reality. 

There is much else beside the statistics of 

and ex and figures on gold 
drain and falling U.S. gold reserves that 
should indicate even to the blindest that the 
United States has come into a highly vul- 
nerable competitive position in the world. 
Even our great mass production industries, 
these giants that have been in the techno- 
logical forefront and in the vanguard of 
automation are now finding themselves be- 
set by a competition that is beyond their 
reach. 

There should be no element of surprise in 
this at all. Other countries have imported 
or otherwise obtained from us through for- 
eign aid approximately $30 billion of modern 
machinery in the past 11 $21 billion of 
it in the past 6 years. of this 
machinery abroad has brought with it a 
great boost in foreign productivity. During 
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these same years in the neighborhood of 
10,000 foreign productivity teams have been 
given access to our factories. 

The increase in foreign productivity, while 


‘uneven, has obviously been startling in 


many instances. Modern machinery super- 
imposed on a low level of technology or 
primitive machinery, as has happened in 
many foreign production centers, has 
meant a boost in productivity not experi- 
enced in this country. We have saved a 
number of countries a generation of research 
and development by making available to 
them our latest technology. 

This is not said by way of complaint; but 
we should at least have sufficient insight to 
comprehend the probable consequences of 
our policies. The echoes are now coming in 
from many directions. 

Not least among our difficulties is the fact 
that foreign labor unions have yet far to go 
to equal ours in bargaining capacity. They 
are hobbled psychologically no less than 
ideologically. Therefore increasing produc- 
tivity shows up in lower costs abroads more 
readily than in this country. 

Not only is the trend in our trade in the 
past 18 months not abnormal; the competi- 
tive situation on which it is based is not a 
superficial one. The cause is deep seated 
and was long in the making. The higher 
costs of production in many of our industries 
compared with foreign costs are the result of 
developments that will not be undone over- 
night. In seeking to adjust to them an in- 
creasing number of our industries have been 
arranging for foreign production. Some of 
them have established branch plants in other 
countries; others are in the process of doing 
so and still others are studying the possibil- 
ities. In other instances licensing arrange- 
ments are made with foreign producers 
whereby our’ patents are made available on 
a royalty basis. Then again some of our 
companies have bought foreign . concerns 
outright or purchased a substantial interest 
in them. Others are still shopping for pro- 
duction facilities in a number of countries. 

The purpose is to gain the advantage of 
lower wages and thus to become competitive 
in foreign markets. In some instances as in 
the case of automobiles, tractors, and type- 
writers, the foreign branches or subsidiaries 
ship the foreign-made product into this 
country itself. Principally, however, the pur- 
pose has been to hold the export position or 
rather to make up for the loss of exports by 
supplying foreign markets from foreign 
sources. 

This trend toward partial emigration rep- 
resents an adjustment by our industries to 
the competitive facts of life. As imports en- 
croach on the market in this country and 
deprive our own industries of ever increasing 
shares of their accustomed market, industry 
is driven abroad as a matter of self-defense. 
Since capital has mobility this is not only 
a possible move but in many instances an 
unavoidable and sometimes a profitable one. 

What is wrong with it? 


There is nothing wrong with the self-de- 
fensive movement of itself; but -there is 
something disturbingly wrong with the con- 
ditions that have brought forward this type 
ree defense as a competitive neces- 
sity. 

It is often said that we have priced our- 
selves out of foreign markets. This may be 
admitted without placing the blame on any 
particular factor of the domestic economy, 
Many will say that it is our high wages; but 
it would be just as easy to say that foreign 
wages are too low. Certainly heavy con- 
tributing factors of our high costs are the 
war expenditures and postwar defense out- 
lays, the heavy national debt, price supports 
for agriculture, social security, etc. Our wages 
are admittedly high but we should not over- 
look the fact that they provide the tremen- 
dous purchasing power that has kept our 
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economy at a high level. If foreign wages 
were higher than they are in relation to 
foreign productivity our higher wages would 
not create a competitive disadvantage, such 
as is now the case. 

If foreign wages could be increased our 
competitive troubles would disappear; but 
there is no present method that can be em- 
ployed by us to accomplish this objective im- 
mediately or very soon. 

The question then arises what can be done. 

There are those who, though recognizing 
the difficulty, say that tariffs are not the 
answer; and, of course, tariffs are not the 
complete answer. They say that we must 
invent and modernize and sell more vigor- 
ously; we must mechanize all “possible pro- 
duction and in general become more efficient. 

All these years. we had been-told by the 
liberal trade advocates that we were in the 
forefront in ‘technology, productivity, know- 
how, and efficiency. Now, it appears, this 
is no longer true and we need to buckle down 
to hard work, take in our belts, and reinvigor- 
ate our economy. Very well, but other coun- 
tries are mechanizing, too, and since they 
have a lower starting base they can easily 
outstrip us in raising their productivity. 
They, too, are buckling down and inventing 
and selling. Moreover, we are still assisting 
some of them technologically and financially 
and putting our techniques at their disposal. 

The prospects are not bright for a pull 
away by this country. Not at all. The other 
countries now have all that it takes to 
catch up with us, including the creation of 
mass markets. The question is how their 
catching up is to be accomplished. Must we 
be torn down in the process, or can we hold 
our own while the other countries come up? 

We need a holding defense. This can best 
be contrived through a combination of tariffs 
and quotas, by the use of which suitable 
shares of our market can be opened to im- 
ports while reserving the remainder for our- 
selves. We can thus recognize the need for 
a high volume of trade without placing our 
industries on the sacrificial block as pawns 
in the shifting currents of international 
politics. 

American industry is exposed competitively 
to imports to a degree not previously expe- 
rienced. Our defenses are down, with an 
average tariff protection about 80 percent 
below the level of 25 years ago; and there is 
virtually no remedy today against injury 
from low-cost imports. 

For these and other reasons it would be 
high folly to consider the present foreign 
trade situation as a passing phase of an ab- 
normal development. Most of the pointers 
indicate otherwise. Therefore we should 
prepare for what appears to be ahead. 





Reserve Air Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11,1959 ~ 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., of 
September 8, 1959: ; 

RESERVE AIR FLEET 

In Washington it has been proposed tliat a 
large-scale loan guarantee program, to’ spur 
development of a national air cargo fleet, be 
undertaken. 

This would be a highly desirable program, 
and it is to be hoped that it will soon be 
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underway. Approval, in brief, would guar- 
antee lodns to individual airlines purchasing 
modern, efficient cargo-carrying aircraft. 

Por one thing, such a program would build 
up the air cargo industry by enabling airlines 
to reduce costs and rates. Those costs and 
rates are’ high today because inefficient air- 
craft are being used. 

The aircraft were designed for passenger 
transportation rather than: freight. 

For another thing, a modern reserve cargo 
fleet would be instantly available to the Na- 
tion in a military emergency, and this is 
something which is badly needed today. 
MATS aircraft are rapidly becoming obsolete, 
and Congress recently refused to vote any 
money to allow MATS to purchase jet air- 
craft, to be used for logistical support pur- 
poses. (Private airline companies, and their 
lobbying, are responsible for this congres- 
sional attitude.) 

The new program would enable the com- 
mercial airlines to build up their cargo fleet, 
but it should be coupled with appropriations 
enabling MATS to modernize its logistical 
support fleet also. 

Most MATS planes today are rapidly be- 
coming obsolete, and Congress has not au- 
thorized any jet acquisitions. Therefore, it 
is vitally important to the safety of the coun- 
try for the Nation to have an available ca- 
pacity of jet cargo carriers. 

Such a fleet should be acquired by every 
means available. 





Successful Cooperation Between the 
Commander of a Military Establish- 
ment and Citizens of the Surrounding 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a letter 
forwarded to Maj. Gen. W. C. Westmore- 
land, commanding general at Fort 
Campbell, Ky., by Mr. W. Graham Har- 
vey; president of the Hopkinsville and 
Christian County Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Congressman Ross Bass and I com- 
mend it to our colleagues as an excellent 
example of successful cooperation be- 
tween the commander of a great mili- 
tary establishment and the citizens of 
the surrounding area: 

Maj. Gen. W. C. WESTMORELAND, 
Commanding General, Fort Campbell, Ky. | 

Deak GENERAL WESTMORELAND: The rela- 
tionship between the personnel of Fort 
Campbell and the townspeople of Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., is a great credit to both of these 
communities. This splendid association ex- 
ists not only in social contacts between 
members of our two communities, but also 
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by us as to the operation of the Fort Camp~ 
post exchange and commissaries and 
as we did not fully understand these opera- 
we invited Brig. Gen. W. G. Rich to 
meet with our board of directors and 
chamber of commerce retail merchants 
committee. General Rich met with us and 
explained the operation of these facilities 
and did @ brilliant job of answering the 
many questions of our members. 

Later we called General Rich and through 
his willing cooperation a tour of these fa- 
cilities was arranged for some of our mer- 
chants in order that we might still better 
understand their operation. 

The. results of: the study made by the 
chamber of commerce board of directors and 
retail merchants committee are as follows: 

1. While it is normal for every merchant 
to strive to gain the largest portion of any 
available market, we do realize the basic 
importance of the Forst Campbell post ex- 
change and commissaries and feel that the 
contributions made by them as presently 
operated, outweigh any loss of trade these 
facilities might cause to.us in our civilian 
operations. We recognize the fact that the 
savings the military personnel gain by pur- 
chasing on the post in most cases find their 
way into the local economy. We also rea- 
lize that a stabilizing factor in our economy 
is the civilian payroll of the post exchange 
and commissaries and Fort Campbell. 

2. Our chamber of commerce would like 
to compliment you and your command on 
the operations of the post exchange and 
commissaries and wish you to know we look 
with favor upon these facilities at Fort 
Campbell, maintained within their present 
limit, as to the type of items sold. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
*heki on July 20, 1959, I was instructed by 
the board to write you that after the com- 
plete study by the board of directors and the 
retail merchants committee that the board 
of directors unanimously voted to publicly 
endorse the operations of both post ex- 
‘change and commissaries at Fort Campbell 
for the benefit of our Armed Forces per- 
sonnel. 

Yours very truly, 
W. GraHam Harvey, 
President, Hopkinsville and Christian 
County Chamber of Commerce. 





The Future of Labor Can Be as Useful as 
‘Its Past, Despite Present Trials 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 7, 1959, the Nashville Tennes- 
sean published a splendid editorial on 


unions in this country. This edi- 
is one which should be read by 
person who is sincerely interested 
labor and, under leave to 


growth ‘and accomplishments of 
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will fully awaken to its new responsibili«- 
ties to its members and its country. 
The editorial follows: 


Tue Furure or Lasor Can BE As USEFUL AS 
Irs Past, Desprre PRESENT TRIALS 


Organized labor’s time of trial over inter- 
nal abuses and scandals has resulted in 
losses of prestige and public support. Now 
the excesses of the few have brought new 
legislation with which the whole must live. 

In the tumult, perhaps a great deal has 
been forgotten about a movement that today 
has more than 18 million members in 190 
national or international unions and 77,000 
locals. Any assessment of the trade union 
movement now requires a backward glance, 
for it is in retrospect that we are best able 
to measure what organized labor has meant 
and can continue to mean. Labor Day, 
1959, is an appropriate time for a history 
review. 

During the infancy of this Nation, the lot 
of the workingman was what his employer 
decided it would be in terms of hours, wages 
or working conditions. If a few workers 
protested, or attempted to form a bargain- 
ing unit, they were slapped down by the 
law. The early courts followed English com- 
mon law doctrine based on concepts that 
a maximum wage could be fixed by Jaw and 
that workers could be compelled to work. 
Any challenge here was held to be a crimi- 
nal conspiracy. 

But with the growth of industry and the 
factory system, workers found themselves 
increasingly exploited. Labor was a com- 
modity swelled by immigrants and men, 
women, and children from farms. They spent 
long hours in crowded, unventilated places 
filled with dangerous machinery and subject 
to the whim of overseers whose only thought 
was production at a profit. 

In the years of the 1800's, the laboring force 
had almost no voice in determining the 
course of economic or social destinies. The 
workers knew theirs had to be a stronger 
voice. They formed organizations, only to 
have them struck down by depressions or 
management efforts. The cycle of rise and 
fall went on, but finally the labor movement 
caught on, given life in the protest against 
what seemed to be an inherent economic 
tyranny of the factory system and its 
dictum: submit or starve. 

From 1904 to 1917, unionism grew. It 
brought on more receptive legislation, better- 
ment of working conditions and wages. The 
8-hour day was adopted for the first time 
in many industries, and union membership 
increased to 4 million. In the 1920's, how- 
ever, labor was again in retreat, hit by de- 
pression, strike loses, Government hostility 
and reaction against radicalism. Only the 
stronger unions survived. 

It was well into the 1930’s and under the 
New Deal that the labor movement entered 
a new era, began once more to grow and 
assert itself in areas of economic and social 
needs. Already it could look back on such 
gains as universal male suffrage, free public 
schools, mechanics lien laws, and the abol- 
ishment of imprisonment for debt. 

Unions became more and more a force in 
the development of the Nation, sharing in- 
creased portions of the fruits of a system of 
enterprise that promised and delivered ma- 
terial abundance beyond that of any man- 
made system. Great economic and social 
gains were again being brought about with 
the help of organized labor, gains in which 
all workers gee game Among these were 
the 40-hour » Minimum wage rates, 
establishment of child labor laws, a National 


was designed to aid working people whether 
they were organized or not. 
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It is important to remember this role of 
unions in the development of the country. 
It is also important that organized labor 
stay fully conscious of the fact that past 
laurels are no guarantee of its own perma- 
nency. 

The labor movement has reached a point 
of power it has never had. And it has 
reached a point of corresponding responsi- 
bility as a major force in industrial society. 
In the future, the political power and the 
faith of the public in the labor movement 
depend as never before on how wisely and 
how well unions measure up to that re- 
sponsibility. 

The people and Congress have just given 
labor unions an object lesson on the issue 
of abuses and corruption within labor's 
house. It would be foolhardy for the union 
movement to fail in demonstrating from here 
on that further lessons aren’t needed, 





Labor: in the Public Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the labor-management reform bill is 
about to become law it is interesting to 
recall the outstanding work of the Mc- 
Clellan committee and its staff headed 
by Robert F. Kennedy, it chief counsel. 

Established early in 1957 by the U.S. 
Senate, much unsavory dealing was 
brought to light on*the part of manage- 
ment and labor. Although the blackest 
chapters of the life of the committee 
established that some corporations were 
guilty of contemptible acts, which were 
selfish and greedy to the extreme, our 
news media did not succeed in impress- 
ing those heinous deeds upon the Amer- 
ican people. 

Instead, Mr. Speaker, opprobrium was 
brought down on all of organized labor 
because of the shameful conduct of a 
few leaders among the many in the labor 
movement. Three top labor leaders were 
proven unworthy of their trust. 

Hutchinson, Beck, and Hoffa—all of 
labor suffered because of them. Seldom 
did the public press limit its criticism 
and make clear that these three were 
the culprits and not the whole of organ- 
ized labor. Never did the slick maga- 
zines clearly set forth that all three were 
high in the councils of the Republican 
Party. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the average reader 
thought he knew that those three, stig- 
matized by the proven facts, were Demo- 
crats. He little knew, and had no way of 
knowing from the public press, that these 
infamous three were among the largest 
contributors to Republican campaign 
funds and to other devices designed to 
bring victory to the oj guard of the 
GOP in elections that now are history. 

Of the thousands of citizens who 
urged passage of either the Shelley bill 
Landrum-Griffin bill, possibly a 
dozen individuals had read the bill they 
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“The Landrum-Griffin bill is a start in 
the right direction,” said the President. 
So said practically all of the Republican 
leaders, the National Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Manufacturers 
Association. If this bill was but a start, 
just where would be the end. Or was it 
their desire to bring an end to organized 
labor and to compel the laboring man 
or the working woman to bargain in- 
dividually for decent wages and working 


conditions? The answer, Mr. Speaker, 
is very clear. 
The labor reform law can now be 


tested and in the light of experience it 
may need to be amended. But, Mr. 
Speaker, let us all give the law a fair 
opportunity to prove its value and its 
faults before another drive is begun to 
crucify organized labor. Let us re- 
member that the prosperity Americans 
have enjoyed and the economic progress 
our country has made is due in large 
part to organized labor. 

To the Honorable JoHn F. KENNEDY, 
Senator from Massachusetts, all Ameri- 
cans should be exceedingly thankful. 
Because of his patience, his endurance, 
his knowledge of labor-management re- 
lations and his legal ability, unconstitu- 
tional provisions were removed and cer- 
tain sections that would have defeated 
the legitimate objectives of crganized la- 
bor were modified in conference. To 
Senator KENNEDY all of us who believe in 
fair play, whether of management, of 
labor, or of the public, should be forever 
grateful. 

Recently an editorial written by Bill 
Baker appeared in the Kansas City Star 
which paid tribute to the McClellan com- 
mittee and its chairman. The writer 
frankly admits that he frequently dis- 
agrees with the Senator from Arkansas, 
asdolI. But, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
other Members would enjoy reading this 
September 5, 1959, editorial and I include 
it as part of my remarks: 

JOHN MCCLELLAN’s LaBborS FoR A LABOR LAW 

It is one of the ironies of legislative his- 
tory that the new labor law does not bear 
the name of JOHN LITTLE MCCLELLAN, of Ar- 
kansas. Certainly no man has' worked 
harder, longer and more doggedly for the bill 
that finally emerged from the crucible of 
compromise. Indeed, if there were a D-day 
for the new law, it was February 1, 1957, 
when the Senate established the McClellan 
committee. 

For students of political science, we rec- 
ommend the ensuing investigation as the 
textbook example of the way congressional 
investigations should be conducted. Seldom 
if ever has any congressional group con- 
ducted such an important study. Seldom, if 
ever, has a congressional committee been so 
objective. An excellent staff was gathered, 
spearheaded by young Bob Kennedy. In the 
hearing room, McCLELLAN was the *imper- 
turbable chairman who brooked no nonsense 
from witnesses. Nor did he permit his cole 
leagues to wander away in search of political 
headlines. 

The conduct of the investigation was typi- 
cal of JOHN MCCLELLAN, and it has paid off 
in a bill that he regards as a fine reward for 
the years of work. It is unlikely, however, 
that the Arkansas Senator would permit 
himself even a moment of self-satisfaction. 
That would be out of character for the little 
man who poses as a plain country lawyer. 

In Congress, the country lawyer is a dour, 
usually quiet man who can explode with 
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sudden fury. A wide range of committee 
activities gives the impression of a.man al- 
ways on the go yet unhurried in the tradi- 
tion of the South. And McC N is by all 
means the southerner. Politically, he is a 
conservative and he makes no bones of the 
fact. He is, however, fiercely independent of 
his party, a fact recognized by Democratic 
leaders. . 

Only such total independence could have 
produced an objective study of such a politi- 
cally-loaded subject. Independence, and a 
terrific amount of energy that is perhaps an 
escape from the personal tragedies of his 
own life. McCLEeLuan’s three sons have all 
died untimely deaths, the last in an airplane 
crash in 1958. 

We have frequently disagreed with JoHN 
McCLELLAN’s position, and there will be times 
when we will disagree again. But the labor 
law of 1959 is a milestone of a legislative 
career in the tradition of a State that has 
produced some outstanding lawmakers. The 
country lawyer from Camden is a credit to 
the Senate, his State, and the Nation. 





The John J. Dempsey Memorial 
Radio Scholarship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Mexico Broadcasters’ Association 
on August 29, 1959, established a new 
scholarship for radio broadcasting in 
honor of the late John J. Dempsey, for- 
mer Representative and former Gover- 
nor of New Mexico. It will be known as 
the John J. Dempsey Memorial radio 
scholarship. 

Radio broadcasters and newscasters 
in Washington and throughout the en- 
tire country remember Representative 
Dempsey with particular affection. After 
learning from Fulton Lewis, Jr., of the 
inadequate facilities for radio newsmen 
covering the Capitol, Representative 
Dempsey was instrumental in 1939 in 
establishing the congressional Radio 
Galleries. His resolution amending the 
Rules of the House to set up the House 
Radio Gallery was passed on April 20, 
1939. The House Radio Gallery was 
opened on May 23, 1939, and is 20’years 
old this year. A companion resolution 
to the Dempsey resolution amending the 
Senate Rules to set up the Senate Radio 
Gallery was passed on April 25, 1939. 
The Senate Radio Gallery was opened 
on February 9, 1940. 

Now, 20 years later, in recognition of 
Mr. Dempsey’s contribution to facilitate 
radio news broadcasting, the New Mexico 
Broadcasters’ Association has elected to 
make its own contribution to the future 
of radio broadcasting in the form of a 
scholarship in John J. Dempsey’s name. 

The new scholarship will be awarded 
for the first time this year. Potential 
recipients will be New Mexico college 
sophomores who plan to major in radio 
journalism at the University of New 
Mexico. The $500 annual award will be 
made on the basis of scholastic aptitude, 
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high character, financial need, and a 
sincere interest in the radio news field. 
The selection of the recipient will be 
made by a committee made up of two 
faculty members of the University of 
New Mexico and three members of the 
New Mexico Broadcasters’ Association. 
The scholarship will be continued 
through the recipient’s junior and 
senior years, providing his scholastic 
record is 2.5 or better, and providing 
he continues his interest in radio broad- 
casting. 

The scholarship fund will be adminis- 
tered by the University of New Mexico. 
Each radio station in the State will 
contribute to the annual scholarship 
fund. Wayne Phelps, owner and man- 
ager of radio station KALG, Alamogordo, 
N. Mex.,-is chairman of the John J. 
Dempsey Memorial scholarship commit- 
tee for the New Mexico Broadcasters’ 
Association. 





Presentation of Flags to Committee on 
Science and Astronautics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the Committee on Sci- 
ence-and Astronautics staged a historic 
meeting in its committee room. The oc- 
casion was the formal presentation of the 
American flag together with the Army 
flag with its 145 colorful battle stream- 
ers. - On this occasion, the committee 
was honored by the presence of the Sec- 
retary of the Army, the Honorable 
Wilber M. Brucker, and by the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, Gen. L. L. Lemnitzer. 
The entire committee was present and 
drawn up around our distinguished 
guests and around the Army color guard. 


The Secretary opened the program by 
presenting to the committee these two 
symbols of our Nation and its Army with 
a short speech, a copy of which I am 
presenting for insertion in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp at this point: 

Chairman Brooks and members of the 
House Science and Astronautics Committee, 
it is a great honor and a genuine pleasure 
for me to represent the U.S. Army today in 
presenting the American and Army flags to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics 
of the House of Representatives. Although 
both of these banners are new, they both 
symbolize institutions as old and older than 
the Nation itself... : 

Our American flag is a familiar and be- 
loved symbol to every red-blooded American. 
Its history and its significance are known to 
every schoolchild, and the new, 49th star it 
bears—signifying the entrance of Alaska into 
. the Union—gives every thoughtful citizen 
new cause for pride. In this troubled and 
changing world, when most of the colonial 
areas and peoples of the world are seeking 
freedom from old ties, it is deeply significant 
that a large and richly endowed area, such 
as Alaska, should so enthusiastically enter 
our family of States. The faith, good will, 
and patriotism reflected in this act betides 
more future good for American than all the 
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forcefully acquired and subjugated land areas 

ever mean to a ruthless conqueror. 
What greater tribute could be paid to any 
government than this irrefutable evidence— 
given freely and without fear or force—of 
belief in these governmental principles which 
make our several sovereign States the United 
States of America. 

Our Army flag has been in existenee only 
since June 13, 1956, at which time it was 
presented to me on behalf of the President 
by Vice President Nixon. Although many 
Army units, from groups and corps down to 
separate battalions, had long had their dis- 
tinguishing colors and standards, there was 
no flag, prior to 1956, which was the emblem 
of the Army as a whole. 

This beautiful silken banner is made up, 
as’ you see, in our national colors—red, white, 
and blue. The blue device in the center is 
the seal of the War Department authorized 
by the Continental Congress in 1779, which 
still serves as the real of the Department of 
the Army. Above the seal a rattlesnake— 
reminiscent of the colonial rattlesnake flag— 
holds in its mouth a streamer bearing the 
motton “This We'll Defend.” The date 1775 
shown on the flag refers to the year in 
which the Continental Congress established 
the U.S. Army on June 14, 1775, by authoriz- 
ing 10 companies of Infantry to be raised in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Maryland to 
march to Boston, Mass., and there be formed 
into an Army under Gen. George Washington, 
its first Commander in Chief. 

We are tremendously proud of this flag 
and of the glorious tradition of courage, 
devotion, and sacrifice in the service of 
America which it symbolizes. Each of these 
145 colorful battle streamers represents one 
of the campaigns in which the Army has 
fought during its 184 years of history— 
from Ticonderoga right down through Korea. 
What a splendid record of dedication to the 
security of our national heritage these battle 
streamers signify. 

The Army feels a close kinship with the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. We share your belief in the prin- 
ciple that activities in space should be de- 
voted to peaceful purposes for the benefit of 
all mankind, and we are partners in your 
efforts to apply our newly acquired knowl- 
edge in this area for national defense, if 
need be. 

With the devout hope that this committee 
and the Army may continue to work to- 
gether for the defense of the Nation and 
the progress of science, I shall now ask 
General Lemnitzer, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, 
to make the official presentation. 


Mr. Speaker, this speech was followed 
by the formal presentation of the Army 
flag by Chief of Staff, General Lem- 
nitzer, in the presence of four young 
men in full uniform, color bearers for 
the Army. 

I, as chairman of the committee, re- 
plied on behalf of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, accepting these 
two flags and causing them to be in- 
stalled at once in their proper place of 
honor in the committee room. My re- 
marks are as follows: 

Mr, Secretary, General Lemnitzer, this oc- 
casion is indeed a signal honor to this com- 
mittee, of which I am proud to be chairman, 
and I am sure that the distinguished Mem- 
bers here assembled join with me in extend- 
ing to you our sincere thanks for the mag- 
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enemies who have opposed the principles of 
human dignity for which “Old Glory” 
stands. 

And when I look at the flag of the U.S. 
Army, and see the battle streamers that rep- 
resent 145 campaigns in which the Army has 
fought, I think of the millions of American 
men and women, foreign-born or descend- 
ants of people from almost every country 
on earth, who have carried our flag to the 
far corners of the world and many of whom 
gave their lives so that we can stand here 
as free men on this memorable day. 

I am reminded, too, when I proudly wore 
the uniform of our Army in France during 
World War I. I can vividly recall my deep 
feeling of pride in seeing “Old Glory” flying 
above our cantonments and camps, a symbol 
of hope, encouragement, and ultimate vic- 
tory for our country in its struggle against 
imperial Germany. 

And again, I am reminded of the World 
War II and Korean campaigns which will 
remain as eternal monuments to the courage 
and unlimited sacrifices of Americans who 
fought to preserve their way of life, which 
since the beginning of history has been 
founded on the bedrock principle of human 
rights and self-determination for all men. 

And now, we are engaged in a struggle 
that is no less bitter and crucial than those 
of the past. We are faced with an enemy 
that abhors everything this country repre- 
sents, and who has openly and continuously 
dedicated himself to the destruction of our 
Nation and the other free nations. At these 
critical times, the Army continues to be one 
of our main bulwarks~of strength, and a 
source of great confidence in the future. 

We, the members of this committee, are 
not unaware of the significant and material 
contributions being made by the Army in 
this space and nuclear age. We have heard 
testimony from many important witnesses 
who have reminded us of the outstanding 
accomplishments the Army has made in de- 
veloping operational guided missiles and in 
placing our first satellites in orbit. We 
know that our Army stands continuously 
prepared for any national emergency that 
may arise and to undertake any task that 
may be assigned to it. 

And now, Mr. Secretary and General Lem- 
nitzer, it is with great pride and reverence 
that I accept these flags on behalf of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 
May they continue to remain for many years 
to come a permanent part of the committee, 
giving our members and our staff an in- 
creased sense of responsiblilty and loyalty 
and inspiring an even greater devotion to 
our labors here in the committee room, You 
may be sure that the committee members 
will be ever mindful of the great heritage 
these two flags and their battle streamers 
represent. - 





Look Here, Mr. Khrushchev, and Learn 
How Private Industry Underwrites 
Medical Research in Free America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, it 
would be futile to hope that any of the 
pollen of the flowers of the American 
private enterprise system would rub off 
on Mr. Khrushchev during his visit to 
this country, but as just a single example 
I wish he could become acquainted with 
the contribution one of the Nation’s big 
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chemical companies, whose main offices 
and plants are located in the district I 
represent, is making as a public service 
in the field of medicine. 

The Dow Corning Corp., of Midland, 
Mich., @ pioneer in silastics, has an- 
nounced the founding of the Dow Corn- 
ing Center for Aid to Medical Research 
for the purpose of furthering medical 
research in the use of silicones in medi- 
cine and surgery. The center is financed 
by the corporation and all its findings 
will be available to the medical profes- 
sion without cost. 

During the past several years a num- 
ber of remarkable advances have been 
made in medicine and surgery by using 
Dow silicones in a variety of forms. The 
interest among physicians and surgeons 
has grown so great that Dow-Corning 
Corp. had to assign two of its best sci- 
entists to act in a liaison capacity be- 
tween physicians and surgeons and its 
research laboratories. 

AID TO MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Dr. W. R. Collings, president of the 
Dow Corning Corp., in announcing the 
founding of the new center said: 

Our board of directors has recognized the 
responsibilities of the corporation by au- 
thorizing a nonprofit unit separate from our 
commercial activities, but allied with our 
research department. 


According to Dr. Collings the purpose 
ef the center will be to aid medical 
research by supplying technical assist- 
ance, by acting as a clearinghouse for 
information about the use of silicones in 
medicine and surgery, and by cooperat- 
ing in research in organosilicon chemis- 
try in relation to the human body. 

Offices of the new center will be at 
Midland. The director will be Dr. Rob 
Roy McGregor, and the executive secre- 
tary, Silas A. Braley, Dr. Collings an- 
nounced. 

Dr. McGregor is one of the first in- 
ventors of commercial uses of silicones. 
Formerly a fellow of the Mellon Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, he has been a member 
of the research team of Dow Corning 
since its founding in 1943. Assistant 
director of research, he has in recent 
years given his time to relations with the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration and 
with the medical profession. . 


SILICONES HAVE MANY SUSGICAL USES 


Dr. McGregor points out that so far 
the best known medical uses of silicone 
material have been in brain surgery, 
heart valves, sutures, ducts, and heart- 
. lung oxygenators. Already silicone 
valves have been responsible for over 
4,000 successful operaticns on children 
anal hydrocephalus — water-on-the- 
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nouncement of. any new techniques will 
come from the medical profession itself. 

This, Mr. Khrushchev, is just a small 
sample of the contribution made by: the 
free industries of America under the 
cay .alistic system which you propose to 
bury. 





One Man’s Record 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the REcorp an 
editorial entitled “One Man’s Record,” 
which appeared in the Arizona Republic, 
Phoenix, Ariz., of September 4, 1959: 

OnE MAN’s RECORD 


Barry GoLpwaTer ought to be feeling 
pretty good today. He was the one Senator 
who voted against the Kennedy labor reform 
bill. Ninety of his colleagues voted for it. 
Senator GOLDWATER said it was 3 panty- 
waist bill completely incapable of cleuning 
up the Augean union stables uncovered by 
the McClellan committee. The other Sena- 
tors were satisfied with the bill. Organized 
labor thought it was too tough, and union 
leaders almost unanimously lashed out 
against GotpwaTrr as the “bete noire” 
of the labor movement, a union-hater of the 
first order, a reactionary so-and-so, 

Barry shrugged off the abuse and stuck 
by his principles. He said it was high time 
to make union leaders account for their 
funds, to require them to stand for regular 
secret elections, to end personal raids on 
union treasuries, to protect the average 
union worker with a bill of rights, to protect 
the public by outlawing organizational or 
blackmail picketing and secondary picket- 
ing, to end the no man's land bteween Fed- 
eral and State agencies in handling labor 
dsputes. The people rallied to his cause. A 
flood of mail reached every Member of Con- 
gress, urging the lawmakers to end the un- 
holy power of racketeering, corrupt, and un- 
scrupulous labor leaders. 

The rest is history. The House of Repre- 
sentatives properly sensed the public demand 
for a strong labor reform bill. It passed the 
Landrum-Griffin bill despite some of the most 
arrogant, strong-armed union lobbying in the 
history of Congress. Union Leader Jimmy 
Hoffa threatened nationwide teamster strikes. 
Union Leader Jim Carey wrote Congressmen 
who had voted for the Landrum-Griffin bill 
threatening to purge them in the next elec- 
tions. ~ 

For 12 days a joint Senate-House commit- 
tee worked at the task of reconciling the 
effective Landrum-Griffin bill with the in- 
effective Kennedy bill. On Wednesday they 
reached agreement or. a measure that was 
in essence the Landrum-Griffin bill, with a 
few minor refinements. Its passage by both 
Houses and approval by the President was 
assured 


Thus ends the great labor reform fight of 
1959. Union leaders are still sulking in their 


do not intend to let any segment. of the 
labor union be run by extortionists, scoff- 
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laws, and power hungry bosses. This Na- 
tion, from time to tinfe, has redressed the 
balance caused by individuals and groups 
who thought they were bigger than the peo- 
ple as a whole. It has now taken steps to put 
the unions in their place, a dignified, re- 
spected place to be sure, but not one of 
complete power. 

The whole country owesa debt of gratitude 
to Barry Gotwarer for never quiting when 
the going got rough. He has answered the 
old question that confronts individuals in a 
demotracy, “What can one man do?” He 
has shown that one “man, with the people 
behind him, can do anything that is re- 
quired by the national welfare, — 





An Appraisal of Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished former Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, Robert F. 
Bradford, has written an intensely in- 
teresting evaluation of the life of former 
President Herbert Hoover. This article 
appeared in the Boston Globe of Septem- 
ber 9. 

I commend to the attention of all my 
colleagues this article about a great for- 
mer President—written, I might add, by 
a great former Governor of my State, 
whom we in Massachusetts. respect and 
admire in much the same way that the 
entire American Nation now respects and 
admires Herbert Hoover: 

HerspertT Hoover 
(An appraisal by former Gov. Robert F. Brad- 
ford, written for the Boston Sunday Globe, 

Aug. 9, 1959) 

It is seldom that a man reaches full stature 
in the eyes of his contemporaries: More 
often perspective is distorted by events with 
which he is associated or exaggerated because 
of legends attaching to his personality. 
Thirty years ago, or even 20 years ago, this 
could be said to be the case with Herbert 
Hoover. He had already lived.three full lives. 





‘He had been a highly successful mining engi- 


neer with an international reputation dating 
back to his work in China even before the 
Boxer Rebellion. During World War I he 
became the symbol and administrative genius 
behind the organization of American relief to 
refugees, first in Belgium and later through- 
out Europe. From that it was a short step 
after the United States entered the war for 
him to become Food Administrator—a posi- 
tion without much power, but so ably di- 
rected that for the time being to “hoover” or 
to “hooverize” in the saving of food became 
@ part of the national vocabulary. 


With the change of administrations follow- 
ing World War I Hoover became Secretary of 
Commerce and applied his great talents and 
wide range of knowledge to rally the shaking 
ee ae which was. the —- 

terma’ peace. years ago \ 
Hoover became Prantdens “ol the United 
States. Up to this point his image in the 
Public mind was that of a benevoient, im- 
personal, somewhat autocratic man with an 
awesome reputation for efficiency and getting 
things done. His very formidable successes 
in his previous roles set an impossible stand- 
ard for him as President: it made him seem 
unapproachable, and it attributed to him the 
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blame for anything anywhere that went 
wrong. Then in October 1929 came the stock 
market crash which cast an inevitable pall 
over the entire administration of President 
Hoover. 

One of the sorriest_ chapters in American 
political history is the story of the delib- 
erate, cold-blooded and carefully performed 
campaign by the Democratic national high 
command to smear Hoover. The story is 
told baldly in detail by the principal execu- 
tioner, hired for the job, Charles Michael- 
son, in his book “The Ghost Talks.” After 
the midterm congressional elections of 1930, 
which returned a Democratic House to 
Washington, nothing that President Hoover 
proposed could get through Congress. No 
program for recovery known to be favored 
by him stood a chance of adoption. The re- 
action on the President, with his dedicated 
sincerity and his tireless capacity for work, 
was complete frustration and the Nation 


wallowed in what the opposition was prompt | 


to label the Hoover depression. Mr. Hoover 
left the White House a man politically de- 
stroyed. Yet many a proposal originated by 
him, only to be blocked in the Congress, 
was immediately put into effect by his suc- 
cessor. The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration is one such plan, to name one out 
of many. 

So complete was the destruction of the 
political that for almost 20 years 
Democratic candidates all over the country 
were, as someone well said, “running against 
Hoover” with every hope of success. For the 
average individual who did not know the 
man it was impossible through this smok- 
ing ruin to evaluate the real Herbert Hoover. 
Even in political circles it was thought un- 
safe to be identified with the name. In the 
1936 Republican Convention in Cleveland 
Mr. Hoover was permitted to speak, or so 
the corridor legend goes, only upon the un- 
derstanding that he would leave the conven- 
tion immediately after finishing his address. 
At all events he lived up to the agreement, 
if it was an agreement, scrupulously and the 
fears, for they were genuine fears, of a 
stampede for Hoover among the delegates 
were allayed. At the 1940 convention, again 
steps were taken to avoid the possibility of 
a draft. Hoover maneuver. No opportunity 
was afforded him to address the convention 
until after the nomination was settled. 

If these details seem petty in a life as full 
and serviceable as that of Mr. Hoover up to 
the time he left office as President, they are 
important to emphasize because they under- 
score the greatest achievement in Mr. 
Hoover’s great career: His ability to rise 
above personal bitterness, rancor and 
frustrated hopes of vindication and to 
achieve a fourth life of selfless and serene 
statesmanship as a private citizen. 

There is a story which is so good one can 
only hope that it is true that during the 
early stages of this fourth phase of Mr. 
Hoover's life he was called upon to give an 
address in Oakland, Calif. One of his close 
friends who saw an early draft of the speech 
was bold enough to suggest that Mr. Hoover 
inject some of his natural humor into the 
text. The President strenuously opposed the 
idea; it was out of character, for him and 

“undignified. Nevertheless he went along 
with the suggestion. Immediately after the 
address he boarded a train for New York, 
being joined on the trip by one of his former 
secretaries, Theodore Joslin, formerly of the 
Boston Transcript. All the way across the 
country Mr. Hoover was plunged in gloom. 
No telegrams had come in, no comment or 
criticism of the Oakland had been 
received. He felt that he had been right in 

and that 


Mr. Hoover was met by another secretary 
bulging with telegrams. At the door of his 
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apartment there was a positive avalanche of 
messages, all highly laudatory. Finally, con- 
vinced, Mr. Hoover turned smilingly to his 
staff and said with a twinkle, “You see, I 
knew all along this was what I could do if 
I tried.” In any case it was about this time 
that a new Hoover definitely emerged. That 
is to say, the real Hoover began to be known 
for himself. 

Another great American, John Quincy 
Adams, defeated for reelection as President, 
and with an illustrious record behind him, 
made his greatest contribution in afterlife 
as a simple Member of Congress, dubbed “Old 
Man Eloquent” by his fellow Congressmen 
for his unflinching fight against the tyran- 
nical gag rule. So Herbert Hoover, ex-Presi- 
dent, may be said to have done most for his 
country through his example as a private 
citizen and for his leadership and implemen- 
tation of the recommendations of the bi- 
partisan Hoover Commissions for the re- 
organization of our National Government. 

So as we salute him on his 85th birthday 
it is possible to say of Herbert Hoover that 
he has lived to achieve the satisfaction of 
complete vindication and a permanent place 
in the affection and admiration of his fel- 
low countrymen. No one who was present 
at the Republican Conventions of 1952 and 
1956 could have failed to note in his memory 
book that the highlight of both conven- 
tions was the spontaneous and overwhelm- 
ing welcome extended to Mr. Hoover during 
his entire visit to the platform and the re- 
ception of his remarks, which were those 
of a wise, witty, warmhearted, and happy 
man, 

The clouds have lifted from the mountain. 
What emerges in the clear light of the after- 
noon sun is the peak, calm, serene, and mag- 
nificent. That is the Herbert Hoover every 
American hails today. 





The Storm’s Gathering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
8S.C., September 4, 1959: 

; Tue Storm’s GATHERING 

As this is written, President Eisenhower 
has reassured West Germany’s Chancellor 
Adenauer, if in vague terms, of our determi- 
nation to pursue the unification of Ger- 
many and “protect the freedom and welfare 
of the people of Berlin,” and is now engaged 
in talks with Britain’s Prime Minister Mac- 
millan in London. 

At both Bonn and London, the President 
was received.in tumultuous ovations by 





to the residence of 
U.S. Ambassador Jock Whitney, the con- 
quering hero reception reached a level of 
exuberance that more than cnce rent the 
police lines asunder, but soparenty with- 
out seriousincident, . 
It looks as though the British leaders, 


Macmillan is expected to advise the Presi- 
dent that he a@ get tough policy 
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toward his guest, and to urge a four-power 
summit conference this fall. 

At his next stop, Paris, President Eisen- 
hower will doubtless be received with ali 
the uproar and excitement with which the 
French invest a public reception. But the 
real test of his journey will come in the 
conversations with the stiff-necked Presi- 
dent De Gaulle, who not only takes a dim 
view of the Khrushchev visit, but, with 
some justification, we think, feels he has 
been given the back of Uncle Sam’s hand. 
If President Eisenhower soothes De Gaulle 
by endorsing the French policy in Algeria, 
it will be all right with Chancellor Adenauer, 
but Prime Minister Macmillan will be very 
unhappy and regard this as a blow to West- 
ern prestige in Asia. 

And then home to prepare for what Is, 
at best, the most dangerous diplomatic ex- 
periment in American history. Khrushchev, 
of course, has been preparing for it by lob- 
bing further threats at West Germany and 
by hotting up the Lao war, in which we 
are now participating with military aid to 
this beleaguered free nation. 

In the meanwhile as disapproval of the 
Khrushchev visit mounts here at home, its 
repercussions in Moscow add to the growing 
hope that the visit may still not happen. 
In anticipation that this unwelcome guest 
may bow out, just as he canceled his trip 
to Sweden, the White House might still 
withdraw the invitation. 








A Minimum Security Unit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, over- 
crowded prisons and correctional insti- 
tutions are causing much anxiety to law 
enforcement officials, 

The U.S. Prison at Leavenworth, 
Kans., was erected in 1895 and is now 
overcrowded by some 800 prisoners. 

One of the greatest needs in this coun<- 
try today is a minimum security institu- 
tion in which young and first offenders 
could receive proper treatment, care and 
rehabilitation. 

Dr. Karl Menninger, an outstanding 
psychiatrist, is of the opinion that less 
confinement and more psychological 
therapy would improve our penal system. 
This would certainly be true in the cases 
of young offenders. 

An editorial, Mr. Speaker, appeared on 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959, in the 
Kansas City Kansan of which Mr. John 
H. Stauffer is the editor. Under leave 
granted I include this editorial in the 
extension of my remarks: 

[From the Kansas City Kansan, Sept. 1, 1959] 
OVERCROWDED PRISONS 

Dr. Karl Menninger’s recent statement that 
prisons are a poor place to rehabilitate 
wrongdoers is recalled when one peruses the 
Official reports disclosing the steadily increas- 
ing population in our institutions of confine- 
ment, The total population of the United 
States is growing fast but the prison rate is 
growing even faster, ga to J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the FBI. 

The situation in Kansas ts worthy of pass- 
ing note. The US. in Leavenworth, 
built in 1895 to house 1,700 at present houses 
2,500 prisoners, which has been an average 
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total for a number of years. In 1934 when 
many men were being convicted of making 
and selling illegal liquors the prison popula- 
tion reached 3,400, according to Associate 
Warden Kaiser's report to the Leavenworth 
Times. 

There are more Federal prisoners now, he 
thinks, because more offenders are being 
caught. But Leavenworth’s problems are not 
unique. All Federal prisons are over crowded, 
Kaiser says. 

At the State penitentiary at nearby Lan- 
sing, Warden Tracy Hand sees no population 
problems as far as State institutions are con- 
cerned. Capacity there is 1,945 prisoners; 
present occupancy, 1,544 prisoners. The 
housing limit has been exceeded in the past 
however. During the depression when men 
were driven by want and hunger to crime 
there were as many as 2,100 prisoners at 


Dr. Menninger believes a better penal sys- 
tem should be instituted, with much less 
confinement and much more psychological 
therapy and an adequate parole supervisory 
prograny. 

Which leads one Kansas editor to suggest 
that the State prison be relocated to Topeka, 
where psychotherapists are available. 





Military Manpower Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the investi- 
gation of misuse of military manpower 
which is being made by the Manpower 
Utilization Subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee has already 
uncovered many situations in need of 
correction. 

Under the able chairmanship of our 
colleague, Congressman MELVIN PRICE, 
of Illinois, the subcommittee has been 
doing splendid work to strengthen the 
armed services and save millions of dol- 
lars for our taxpayers. 

Congressman FranK Kowatskr,. of 
Connecticut, our indefatigable colleague, 
has won national admiration for his en- 
deavors in the manpower field. And the 
efforts are beginning to pay off. 

Tt is gratifying that the Military Es- 
tablishment is taking some small steps to 
correct the waste of our most precious 
asset—manpower. But the job of seeing 
that personnel are utilized for maximum 
effectiveness must go on. Some rather 
startling changes were made by William 
Bradford Huie in the October issue of 
Cavalier magazine and if the situation 
is as described by Mr. Huie, then the 
U.S. Army and the Marine Corps are 
subsidizing athletes and athletic teams. 

If big name athletes are being kept off 
duty and out of training simply to play 
at their sport, then the only word that 
can be used is “subsidizing.” 

Brig. Gen. William B. McKean, U.S. 
Marine Corps (retired) has said that the 
situation in the Marine Corps is de- 
plorable. If what Mr. Huie reports about 
the treatment of Lt: Ron Kramer is true, 
then a deplorable situation also exists 
at Bolling Field. 
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If the facts in this case are not as 
presented in the Cavalier story, the Bol- 
ling Field people should welcome the op- 
portunity to present the facts. 

Let me present some significant ex- 
tracts from the article in Cavalier maga- 
zine: 

We can tell Mr. Price right now, and 

we'll give him plenty of proof later in this 
story, that investigating athletes won’t win 
him any popularity contests—as Mr. Kowat- 
SKI’s investigation of servants is doing for 
him. But if manpower is what his commit- 
tee is talking about, he sure better look 
at the jockstrap situation. Not only will 
he find a horde of men being wasted but 
he'll find that a lot of money is being 
spent helping these men carry On @ pro- 
gram that is making their presence in uni- 
form a farce. 
. Mr. Price really doesn’t have to travel very 
far to find out if the jockstrap program 
is worth investigating. Two of the biggest 
fellas are right under his nose—Bolling Air 
Force ‘Base and the Quantico Marines. 

For a starter he could check the training 
records of such Bolling stars past and pres- 
ent as John Roach (SMU and Chicago Cardi- 
nals), Don Schaeffer and Joe Heap of Notre 
Dame, Ralph Guglielmi of Notre Dame and 
the Washington Redskins, now a civilian 
again. 

Now the Bolling people will have an ex- 
planation. Bolling’s an administrative base, 
they'll tell Mr. Price, and because most of 
the athletes (who were in Air Force ROTC 
in college) have a physical defect they are 
held over at Bolling. Same goes for Eglin 
AFB, the other big Air Force football power. 

Someone else might tell him that the Air 
Force ROTC is the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to the Bolling team. That now the 
coaches know who’s coming into the Air 
Force in the fall and can requisition the men 
through personnel and thus can plan the 
teams in advance of the season. The fact 
that Bolling, the base closest to the Pen- 
tagon, has the best record over the years 
is not a coincidence. 

No, the Bolling brass will say, it’s all coin- 
cidence and luck that they get such teams. 

Ron Kramer, the Michigan and Green. Bay 
Packer star end, could tell Mr. Price a story 
too, and Ron is at nearby Fort Myer, Va., 
quite accessible to Mr. Price, if he wants to 
ask him: 

Seems Kramer, an Air Force ROTC man, 
was called to active duty and taken in on 
a@ waiver after failing the physical examina- 
tion. The next stop for him was Bolling 
Air Force Base. But Ron was a spoil-sport. 
He just refused to play football. He had a 
bad knee and he was going to save it for 
Green Bay where the pay is better. 

You remember the old service saying “we 
can’t make you do it—but we can make you 
sorry you didn’t.” Kramer began to get 
some of that—and once more he turned out 
to be a spoil-sport. He mentioned what was 
going on to a couple of newspapermen on the 
pene = ae in New York, and they gave 
out w a few growls and the Bolli 
ran like hell. - eee 

When the Kramer situation cooled off, he 
was transferred to Fort Myer, where they 
don’t have a football team. There was no 
need for his type of intelligence officer at 
Bolling, the Public Information Officer ex- 
plained. Question: What job would he have 
done at Bolling then if he had played foot- 
ball? Mr. Price can get the answer when 
he finds out what the other stars do when 
they’re: not playing. Should be very inter- 
esting. 

Over at Quantico they'll be more direct— 
in the best Marine tradition. They've had 
great teams for as long as anyone can recall 
and they'll admit they try to hold on to the 
good football material as long as possible. 
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The reason given for that will be elevation 
of morale. For an answer to that I com- 
mend to Mr. Price a passage from the book 
Ribbon Creek by the outspoken Brig. Gen. 
William B. McKean, USMC (retired). In the 
chapter on leadership Mr.- McKean says: 

“Now we have a large completely different 
influx; those fulfilling obligated service. 
Rather than be- drafted into the Army as a 
private these characters do the minimum 
work necessary for a commission because 
they think life as am Officer easier than that 
in the ranks, and also they wish to exercise 
some control over where they do their re- 
quired service. A large share of these draft 
evaders just mark time waiting for a release. 
This was pointed up by a recruit battalion 
sergeant major sitting on our enlistment 
board. “Well, sir. They go to basic school 
and stay at Quantico until basketball season 
is over. Then they come down here for a 
season of football and basketball. After that 
they come into a recruit battalion for about 
3 months to complete their active duty. 
What can we expect?”’ 

After these “characters” go back to in- 
active duty they go into the Reserves where 
eventually they become captains. In a 
brush-fire affair they could be leading com- 
panies of men. Theortically they’d be quali- 
fied. Theoretically. : 

The Marines really work at having the 
good teams and spreading the good teams 
around. Athletes at either basic school or 
boot training are eligible for only one season 
of a sport at Quantico or Parris Island. (This 
can mean a whole year for a three-sport 
man.) To make sure this rule is enforced, 
Headquarters has a special jockstrap roster 
punched into its accounting machines and 
a desk in the personnel department. which 
manages the swapping of players among 
“clubs.” 

Good for morale? Or just good for the 
morale of the hero-worshiping brass? Cer- 
tainly not fair to the taxpayer who is paying 
for a man to be trained as a fighting man and 
not fair to the man who leaves the service 
labeled “trained and combat ready” when 
he isn’t. 

And it doesn’t stop here. The jockstrap- 
per is a big man in the Pacific and European 
theaters, too. Listen to a young ex-Army 
man and he’ll be glad to talk to Mr. Price 
about it too. “I spent almost 24 months 
in the Army. For about 5 months I was on 
real active duty. The rest of the time I did 
next to nothing except play basketball. 

“When I first went into the Army at Fort 
Dix, I was assigned to a training company 
and issued a rifie. A few days after my 
training cycle began, I was tapped to be a 
basketball player. I had played college ball. 
When my company commander objected to 
my absente from training formation, I was 
transferred to another company. At this 
other company, I did very limited training in 
the morning.. I was picked up at 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon and taken to practice. I 
slept in a special cadre room by myself in a 
7-foot bed. It took me almost 8 months to 
finish basic. I never had a rifie after leaving 
my first company. 

“When my orders were cut for overseas 
duty, I was told to look up a certaim-officer at 
Fort Kilmer, N.J., who would see. to it that I 
was taken off the overseas shipping orders 
and would be assigned to a post in the States, 
a@ good basketball post. When I got to Kil- 
mer the officer in question was gone and 
instead I ran into a anti-jockstrap officer who 
gave me a really hard time when I broached 
him on the subject. 

“When I went overseas I was again tapped 
to play for the team at Orleans, France. Here 
we played something like 60 games—a big 
schedule—and did very little, if any, duty. 
We were very seldom at the base. When we 
weren't playing, we were usually in Paris on 
passes. The only time I was ever on duty 
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was when I was on teletype during alerts. 
All athletic activity stopped during alerts, 
but I assure you I could have done very litile 
if the alert had ever been the real thing. We 
traveled all over ‘ope playing other teams 
and’ almost took a-trip to Egypt, but missed 
out at the last minute. As TI said before, the 
last officer I met at Camp Kilmer had been 
antijockstrap. The light colonel we had with 
our Orleans team was almost pathetically 
projockstrap. He used to stand behind the 
bench and towel us as we-came off the floor 
and also inject drops into our noses. 

“Most jockstrappers had all the leave they 
wanted. Most of it wasn’t charged to them 
because the brass always had a man in per- 
sonnel who would juggle records for the 
athlétes. 

“When I got out of the service I was almost 
as green a recruit as I was the day I went 
in. From what the other guys I knew from 
basketball tell me, the same setup is still 
going strong.” 





Time To Pay. for Prodigality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF. WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr: BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include here an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Wall Street Journal for 
Thursday, September 10, 1959: 

Time To Pay ror PrRopIGALITY 


Tt cannot be an easy decision for the Presi- 
dent to make public acknowledgment that 
the Government of the United States is in 
financial straits. 

For one thing, such an acknowledgment 
must partake of the nature of a confession 
by those who make it; it must also carry im- 
plications of blame for many past errors by 
others. Thus it would be bound to raise a 
tremendous political furor. 

For another, there is the sheer difficulty 
of explaining the problem, of relating the 
Government’s fiscal difficulties, seemingly so 
remote, to the work-a-day lives of the peo- 
ple. It would require considerable skill to 
do this with the right sense of proportion. 

And finally there is the very real fear that 
Ne gestures might carry such a tone 

teness as to make matters worse. 
tt is this that pinions the President and 
those about him upon thé horns of a di- 
lemma; they may need dramatic gestures to 
give a sense of urgency to action, but the 
same gestures could conceivably turn a sense 
of urgency into one of panic. 

So we can understand the doubts and 
hesitation over the plan, now being dis- 
cussed within the administration, to call a 
special session of Congress to deal with press- 
ing fiscal problems and to have the President 
personally explain to the country, by tele- 
vision and radio, the dimensions of that 
problem, 

Yet it seems to us that the time has 
come for something to dramatize the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal plight. The risks involved, 
we think, are far outweighed by what is to 
be won. 

The fiscal problem as viewed by the men 
who manage the Government’s money, and 
whose views are reported in this 





have not lost our conviction t the people 
of the United States will support the right 
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actions, once they are told the truth plainly 
and honestly. 

That truth, in its simplest form, is that 
time has caught up with a prodigal coun- 
try. For more than a decade this country 
has spent money like the proverbial drunken 
sailor. We have poured out billions to make 
life more pleasant for farmers, to pay hand- 
some rewards to veterans, to give ourselves 
@ luxury of houses and roads and any sort 
of welfare that came happily to mind. We 
have poured many billions of hard-earned 
money all over the globe. 

And we have done all this with a blatant 
disregard of the deficit the billions accrued 
in our accounts. \Many politicians led us on 
by dangling before us all the wonderful 
things we could buy with these billions. 
Worse, many learned economists reassured 
us that all those deficits were of no con- 
sequence; the supply of money was endless. 
Still worse, we as a people believed all this, 
too intoxicated to remember that even the 
richest purse is not bottomless. 

Well, now the men who manage the 
money see that the bottom is not far away. 
The technical problem that grabs the head- 
lines—the rising interest rates for borrowed 
money—is merely a warning sign of what lies 
beneath. It says that the barrel is running 
dry not only for the Treasury of the United 
States but for everybody. 

But a warning is also an opportunity. 
Here the opportunity is time to choose be- 
tween two paths. One is to choose inflation; 
not the modest inflation we have heard 
so much about but inflation in mammoth 
doses. The other is to choose to put our 
house in order. 

This means, first of all, to pay the price 
of our past prodigality. Congress must give 
the- Government the legal authority to 
shoulder long-term debts regardless of the 
cost, in interest rates, of that debt; the 
managers must have the tools to manage 
with. But it means most of all that we must 
stop our prodigal spending. 

Neither the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury nor anyone else need suppose that 
it is amy secret to the informed people of 
the world that the United States has come 
to this choice. Not to speak cof it, not to say 
frankly what must be done, will only hide it 
a little longer from the great body of the 
citizens. 

So we think it-is far better to speak plainly 
and act boldly. ‘This country has had more 
than a decade of dancing to a feverish 
spending tune. But nobody need despair 
of it if it shows it is now ready to pay the 


piper. 


havclverdl. Teldec Do. Net 
America’s Farmers 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS” 
or 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, our Nation’s 
trading partners abroad are well on the 
road to achieving a record year in sales of 
their products to their favorite customer, 
the United States. Manufactured goods 


is.not limited to manufactured products 
and minerals, about which we have 
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heard much in recent weeks. Our agri- 
culture interests find themselves targets 
for foreign competition which is rapidly 
mounting. 

The meat industry provides a good 
example. In 1958, our imports of meat 
products were valued at nearly $335 mil- 
lion. Animals shipped here for slaughter 
were valued at $131 million. ‘Together, 
they accounted for some $460 million 
in sales for livestock producers, packers, 
and shippers in other countries. 

Moreover, this represented a gain of 
86 percent in a single year. In 1957 our 
imports of edible animals and meat prod- 
ucts totaled $250 million. But at the 
time, that too was a banner year, for 
only a year earlier, in 1956, total imports 
of these items were less than $160 mil- 
lion. So 1957 brought.a gain of more 
than 60 percent over 1956. 

Thus, in the brief span of 2 years, 
1956-58, imports of livestock, poultry and 
meat products climbed $310 million, or 
very nearly 200 percent. 

This phenomenal increase indicates 
clearly why so many of this country’s 
livestock producers have joined their 
voice to the rising chorus of protests 
against a foreign economic policy that 
leaves them all but defenseless in the 
face of unreasonable competition from 
abroad. 

Some segments of the domestic meat 
industry have been harder hit than oth- 
ers. Mutton producers, for example, are 
witnessing a virtual flood of imports 
from Australia and New Zealand. The 
statistics will speak for themselves. 

In 1956, Australia shipped 313,000 
pounds of mutton to the United States; 
in 1957, shipments rose slightly to 441,- 
000 pounds; in 1958, the dam burst and 
shipments soared to 14,250,000 pounds, 
or more than 30 times the 1957 volume. 

But teh worst was yet to come. Aus- 
tralian mutton shipments to the United. 
States surpassed the record 1958 volume 
in the first fourth months of 1959. By 
June 30 they had reached nearly 23 mil- 
lion pounds; up more than 50 percent 
over last year’s total imports. 

Mutton imports form New Zealand 
show a similarly fantastic increase, from 
a mere 9,000 pounds in 1954, to 250,000 
pounds in both 1955 and. 1956, to 1,300,- 
000 pounds in 1957, to 2,310,000 pounds 
in 1958, and in the first 6 months of 1959, 
over 5 million pounds. 

New Zealand also found the United 
States a prime market for lamb, beef and 
veal. In 1956 New Zealand shipped us 
161,000 pounds of lamb; in 1967, 368,000 
pounds; in 1958, 4,700,000 pounds. 

Imports of beef and veal increased 
even more dramatically. Shipments 
from New Zealand have risen from 


pounds, then multiplied more 
than 12 times to 50 million pounds in 


potted to. concede the US, 
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and veal market to its New Zealand com- 
petitors without a struggle. So, not sur- 
prisingly, imports of beef and veal from 
Australia, after a fairly slow start, have 
caught up with and passed New Zea- 
land’s shipments. 

In 1954 Australia sent us $1,800,000 
pounds of beef and veal ;-moderate yearly 


increases sent the total to 5% million 


pounds by 1957. Then, in 1958, these 
imports more than tripled in volume to 
17 million pounds, and this volume was 
exceeded in the first 2 months of 1959. 
By the end of June 1959 the United 


States had received more than 83 million - 


pounds of Australian beef and veal, and 
New Zealand, after far outstripping its 
neighbor’s shipments a year earlier, was 
running a respectable but fairly distant 
second. : 

Other examples of the unreasonable 
competition confronting the American 
meat industry are plentiful. For in- 
stance, in the single month of January 
1959 Australia shipped us more lamb 
than she sent here in the entire 12 
months of 1958. Imports of Australian 
lamb reached 2 million pounds in the 
first 6 months of 1959, compared to 326,- 
000 pounds in all of 1958. 

A recent issue of the Sheep Industry 
Journal reports that lamb growers from 
Australia and New Zealand have jour- 
neyed to this country to find ways to 
increase their shipments here. 

With all due respect to the. splendid 
free nations these gentlemen represent, 
I cannot sincerely wish them success in 
their overtures. On the contrary, I 
would advise them to let well enough 
alone. 

For in spite of its haphazard trade 
policy, the U.S. Government Still retains 
a sense of obligation to its domestic in- 
dustries, and sooner or later it will take 
steps to prevent the American meat pro- 
ducers’ total destruction. We can only 
hope that these steps, when finally au- 
thorized, will not be too. little and too 
late, 


Shall Congress Sell Michigan Down the 
Mississippi? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Michigan are grateful to Con- 
gress because it has once again stuck 
its thumb in the dike, so to speak, and 
prevented for the time being the out- 
pouring of the waters of our Great Lakes 
into the Chicago drainage canal for the 
benefit of that city’s sewage system. 

The selfishness of the Chicago authori- 

ties is appalling. In the face of the ob- 
‘jections of an adjoining nation and the 
city’s neighboring States, these officials 
continue to insist on getting congres- 
sional authorization for additional water 
with which to flush its sanitary canal. 

The editor of the Midland (Mich.) 

Daily News appropriately asks, editor- 
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ially, “Is Michigan Being Sold Down the 
Mississippi?” ‘The editorial is very much 
to the point. I hope my colleagues who 
have supported this water diversion pro- 
posal in the past will take another look 
in the light of the Michigan position, as 
reflected by the editor of the Midland 
Daily News. The editorial follows: 
Is MICHIGAN BEING SOLD DOWN THE 
MISsSISSIPPI? 

Washington reports seem to predict that 
Michigan, as well as other Great Lakes 
States, is about to be sold down the Missis- 
sippi. 

Senators from the Lakes States failed 
Friday to stem the tide on Chicago’s request 
for more water from Lake Michigan. By a 
66-21 vote, a motion to delay action lost. 
A second 72-19 vote made the bill the pend- 
ing Senate business. 

The big question was whethe: the House- 
approved measure was near final Senate 
passage. 

The bill would, for a 1-year trial period, 
inerease water diversion into the Mlinois 
Waterway from the present 1,500 cubic feet 
per second to 2,500 cubic feet per second to 
increase the flushing effect on the Iilinois 
Waterway and the Chicazo sanitary canal. 
It also authorizes a 3-year study seeking a 
solution to Chicago’s sewage problems. 

Other cities, large and small, treat sewage 
and return water to rivers and lakes. For 
instance, Midland takes water from Lake 
Huron. Sewage is treated and water returned 
to the Tittabawassee which flows back to 
Lake Huron. 

With lake levels alreacy low despite wet 
seasons, further diversion of water by Chi- 
cago is questionable at best. Millions of 
dollars in lake frontage investments is in- 
volved as well as navigation on the lakes. 

There is apparently little Michigan can do 
except to continue fighting. Its Senators are 
lined up against the bill. If passage comes, 
the only hope is for a Presidential veto 
which appears possible. 

Meanwhile, Chicago and Illinois could do 
something about solving their sewage prob- 
lems in a manner that would not damage 
other States. 


———. 


Nigola Dimitrov Petkov 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I feel 
it an honor’ and privilege to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the following 
biographic sketch of the great Bulgar- 
ian patroit, Nokola Dimitrov Petkov, 
who courageously defended the freedom 
and independence of his country 
through his lifetime: 

NIKOLA PETKOV: BULGARIAN NATIONAL HERO 
AND GREATEST MARTYR IN THE STRUGGLE FOR 
FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE 
Nikola Dimitrov Petkov was born in Soffa 

in 1894. He was the son of Dimiter Petkov, 

a self-educated peasant from Dobruduja, who 

became Prime Minister of Bulgaria. Dimi« 

ter Petkov was assassinated in 1907 for op- 

posing foreign intervention in the internal 


affairs of Bulgaria, especially on the part of 
Tsarist Russia. 
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Petko Petkov, Nikola’s brother, was one 
of the greatest Bulgarian peasant leaders. 
He fought Alexander Tzankov’s Fascist dic- 
tatorship of 1923 and as a result was shot 
down on a Sofia street on June 14, 1924— 
exactly 1 year after the merciless assassina- 
tion of Alexander Stamboliiski. 

Nikola Petkov received a law degree in 
Paris, where he spent most of his youth. 
During the Nazi occupation of Bulgaria he 
was an underground leader and was impris- 


,»oned several times. 


When the Nazis were driven out of Bul- 
garia, Nikola Petkov and three other repre- 
sentatives of the Bulgarian National Agrarian 
Union—the largest political organization in~ 
Bulgaria—took part in the first Coalition gov- 
ernment, together with Communists, Social- 
ists, representatives of the political group 
Zveno, and the independent intellectuals. 
Together with Dr. G. M. Dimitrov, Secretary 
General of the Bulgarian National Agrarian 
Union, Nikola Petkov fought stubbornly 
against Communist outrages, terror, and 
violence, and thus incurred the hatred of 
both the Communist Party and the Soviet 
occupation authorities. Despite these dif- 
ficulties, he continued to defend the freedom 
and independence of his country. 

When the Soviet occupation authorities 
demanded the removal of the capitalist agent, 
Dr. G. M. Dimitrov, from his post as Secre- 
tary General Nikola Petkov took his place. 

In July 1945, Nikola Petkov sent a memo- 
randum to the Inter-Allied Control Com- 
mission demanding the postponement of the 
elections which the Communists had sched- 
uled for the end of August 1945. These 
elections were to involve only one. list of 
candidates, headed by the Communist party. 
As a result of the memorandum, the Prime 
Minister declared that Petkov had resigned, 
although formally he never did so. In pro- 
test, Nikola Petkov and other cabinet. min- 
isters broke up the Coalition Government, 
and thenceforth openly opposed the Com- 
munist dictatorship. Upon interevention of 
the control commission, the elections were 
postponed until November 18, 1945. 

During the winter of 1946, Stalin sent 
Vishinsky to Sofia for the purpose of getting 
Petkoy to come back into the government. 
At their dramatic meeting, Petkov declared 
that it was not his custom to obey the orders 
of any foreigner, but to listen only to the 
will of the Bulgarian people. 

That meeting decided Petkov’s fate. 

In October, 1946, Petkov headed the oppo- 
sition in its election campaign against the 
Communist-Soviet attempts to seize full 
control of the country. The enthusiastic 
people from the countryside and towns voted 
en masse for Petkov’s list, but the election 
results were falsified and violence and blood- 
shed were commonplace. Nevertheless, 101 
people’s representatives, headed by Petkov, 
were acknowledged to have been elected and 
triumphantly entered the grand national 
assembly: It was there that Petkov’s most 
courageous and heroic struggle culminated. 
Availing himself of his constitutional im- 
munity, he unmasked in Parliament the 
treacherous intentions of the Communists 
and their leader, Georgi Dimitrov, former 
Secretary-General of the Comintern. He ac- 
cused them of being Stalinist agents, and 
said that their hands were stained with the 
blood of innocent Bulargians and that they 
wanted to make Bulgaria a Soviet province. 

As a result of his activity, Petkov was 

with conspiracy against the state 
and the Soviet Union. Like his predecessor, 
he was called “an agent of Anglo-American 
capitalism.” 

After dramatic and stormy debates in Par- 
liament, Petkov was arrested inside the 
Parliament, Building.in complete defiance 
of the constitution and the law. Petkov 
declared dauntilessly that he would share 
with pride the fate of his father and his 


_ brother, , 
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On August 16 Petkov was sentenced to 
die on the gallows. a 

Early in the morning of September 23, 
only 15 minutes after midnight, he was exe- 
cuted in secret because the Communists 
feared the people’s mass indignation. (At 
that time all executions took place about 5 
o’clock in the morning.) 

Prior to the execution a representative of 


offered him a pardon if he signed a petition 
in which he declared his repentance, 

“You are even trying to desecrate my 
sacred memory,” Petkov replied. “My sen- 
tence was passed by your Moscow masters 
and no one can revoke it. I do not, seek 
any mercy from you. I want to die so that 
my people may be freed sooner.” 

The heroic example set by Nikola Petkov 
shook the free world and opened its eyes to 
the treacherous intentions and methods of 
the Bolshevist international conspiracy and 
the tragic fate which Soviet imperialism is 
preparing for all of humanity. 

Petkov’s career was a brilliant model of 
self-sacrifices for his people, principles, ideas, 
freedom, and democracy. Thousands and 
thousands of Bulgarian patriots followed his 
great example, 

That is the reason why the American 
Congressmen who, upon the occasion of a 
visit to Bulgaria, laid a wreath on his freshly 
dug grave, called him “one of the greatest 
democrats of all time.” 

This is why government officials and states- 
men from all over the world sent protest 
notes to his Sofia and Moscow executioners, 
and honored, and stjll continue to honor, 
Nikola Petkov as one of the greatest martyrs 
of human freedom and the right to inde- 
pendence. . 

With each elapsing year, the memory of 
Nikola Petkov is becoming a greater danger 
for the Communist tyranny, shaking its yoke 
and leading the freedom fighters to their 
final victory. 





General Romulo on Philippine Island 
Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M..PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 
Mr. PELLY. 
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for their service to the veterans of the 
Philippines. 

I would like to state in this ‘connec- 
tion that it. was proper that General 
Romulo should have been the repre- 


” sentative of his government to award the 


decoration of these two officers of the 
American Legion because I have personal 
knowledge of the untiring efforts of the 
Philippine Ambassador in defending the 
rights of his fellow veterans in the 
Philippines and has spared no effort 
here in the United States to uphold their 
cause. Recently, because I invited him 
to open the International Trade Fair 
in Seattle, he left his wprk and other 
engagements here to accept my invita- 
tion, and in his speech at a banquet at 
the Olympic Hotel, he did not fail to 
mention the heroism of the Filipino vet~ 
erans who fought for the American flag 
in the Second World War. 

His address when he decorated Messrs. 
Kennedy and Olson follow: 

REMARKS BY GEN. CARLOS P. ROMULO, PHILIP- 
PINE AMBASSADOR, AT THE PRESENTATION OF 
Awarps TO Mr. MILEs D. KENNEDY AND COL. 
CLARENCE H. OLSON OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION AT’ THE PHILIPPINE CHANCERY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
2; 1959 
I am happy to be the representative of my 

Government to confer the Legion of Honor, 

rank of officer, to two Americans who are 

real friends of the Philippines. I am proud 
as their fellow veteran to be able to publicly 
thank them in this manner in behalf of all 
the veterans of my country. Aside from 

Congressman OLIN E. Teacve, of Texas, who 

has been conferred the highest decoration in 

the gift of our Government by the late Presi- 
dent Magsaysay, and Congresswoman EpITrH 

Nourse Rocers, of Massachusetts, I do not 

know of any two Americans who have so 

indefatigably and so disinterestedly fought 
for the recognition of the rights of the Fili- 
pino veterans than Mr. Miles D. Kennedy 
and Coil. Clarence H. Olson. We in the 

Philippines owe them a debt of gratitude 

which we can never repay, and these medals 

are but a modest token of our deep apprecia- 
tion wHich the Republic of the Philippines 

Officially makes as its own today. 

Here are two Americans who owe no favors 
to us. Without hope for any material re- 
ward, of their own free will, merely because 
they believe in the justice of our veterans’ 
claims, they have taken up the fight. I have 
personal knowledge of the amount of work 
that they have done in pleading for a hearing 
for their fellow veterans in the Philippines, 
of their persistence, of their personal sacri- 


While we have such American friends, 
while we can count on the support of such 
of our veterans, while we have 
Americans imbued with that inherent sense 


Olson who selflessly take up the fight for us, I 
say to my people that they can take heart, 


. 
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s 
they need not despair, for as I have always 
said, the cause of our Filipino veterans is a 
just cause and I have an abiding faith in 
the unfailing sense of justice of the Amer- 
ican people, 

The Filipino veterans who have come from 
Manila to attend the American Legion con- 
vention in Minneapolis last week have seen 
another convincing demonstration of Amer- 
ica’s friendship for us and of the Legion's 
firm conviction that the fight for our vet- 
erans in the Philippines is a just fight and 
must be pursued here in Washington at all 
levels. The American Legion has approved 
three resolutions all of which are an en- 
dorsement of the plea of the Filipino veteran 
for a recognition of his just rights. If our 
people are looking for anwther evidence of 
America’s continuing friendly interest in us, 
of the reservoir of American good will for 
the Philippines, the American Legion has 
given such evidence and I need not say it is 
deeply appreciated by my people. 

The fight to assert the just rights of our 
veterans is three-pronged: (1) to enlist the 
help of American public opinion, and work- 
ing through influential organizations like the 
American Legion is a correct approach; (2) 
to get the favorable support of the adminis- 
tration, that is, get the affirmative report 
of the executive agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment; and (8) finally, the approval of the 
American Congress. ‘It is not an easy mat- 
ter to succeed in getting a concerted action 
by these three. In fact, it is an uphill fight 
and it takes time, patience, coordination of 
efforts and restraint. It took us 24 years to 
get recognition of the justice of our goid 
devaluation refund: claim and 10 years for 
the approval of additional war damage com- 
pensation. With Congressman Tracur and 
Congresswoman Rocers and other friends on 
Capitol Hill and with men like Colonel Olson 
and Mr. Kennedy and others in the Ameri- 
can Legion, with our Government firmly 
backing up our veterans, and with our vet- 
erans in the Philippines presenting a united 
front, I am confident that this question of 
the claims of our veterans will be solved to 
the mutual satisfaction of both peoples. 

For my part, I wish to give the assurance 
that I will continue to spare no effort and 
leave no stone unturned to see to it that my 
fellow veterans who risked their all for the 
American flag are given tife recognition that 
is their legitimate right. On the floor of the 
U.S. Congress when I was Resident Commis- 
sioner and in committee hearings—all of 
which are on record—I have given voice to 
their just pleas. In three of ae 
books I have paid them the tribute that they 
have earned and thus impress the American 
people with their heroism and sacrifice. My 
unremitting efforts in their behalf I reiter- 
ate will continue with vigor because I firmly 
believe that their cause is just and the 
American people, given the facts, will not 
deny justice where justice is due. 

Mr. Kennedy and Colonel Olson: The med- 
als that you now wear symbolize your entry 
in the Legion of Honor, select men to whom 
23 million Filipinos are beholden for out- 
standing and distinguished service rendered 
in their behalf. You personify the qualities 
of true Americanism that have won for your 
people the friendship and loyalty of men 
who in America’s hour of need stood by you 
without counting the cost. When your Old 
Glory was pulled down in the Philippines by 
enemy hands, in your darkest hour in the 
Pacific, they were brown hands that picked 
it up and they were brown breasts that were 
bared against Japanese bayonets in defense 
of the United States. In behalf of those 
Filipino soldiers who did not hesitate to fight 
for your flag, I thank you for remembering 
them and for your efforts to see to it that 
your people may not forget. 
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AFL-CIO President George Meany’s Ad- 
dress to 60th National Convention of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the text of an 
address made by George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, before the distin- 
guished guests banquet at the 60th 
annual national convention of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars: 

Appress sy AFL-CIO PRESIDENT GEORGE 
MEANY TO THE DISTINGUISHED GUESTS BaNn- 
QUET OF THE 60TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS AT THE 
STaTLeR-HitToN, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Distinguished guests and friends of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, I am deeply 
touched by your recognition of my efforts to 
serve America. There could be no greater 
tribute than to be honored for service to 
Americanism at such a moment in the life 
of our Nation. What I appreciate most about 
receiving this award is that, in honoring me, 
you are paying tribute to the vital and con- 
structive role of American labor at this 
crucial hour. 

Since receiving notice of this award I have 
asked myself: What is Americanism? What 
is the most valuable thing in our life as 
Americans? _To American labor, American- 
ism is a way of life based on human values, 
on the right to worship God in the way we 
please, on men not on money, on character 
and capacity and not on color, on oppor- 
tunity not on origin, on aspiration rather 
than on acquisition. We look upon our de- 
mocracy not only as a heritage—but also in 
part at least as our own achievement, with 
a continuing responsibility upon all Amer- 
icans to constantly work for the improvement 
of our democratic institutions. American- 
ism cannot be the monopoly of any organ- 
ization, movement, or individual. 

Much of our national strength is rooted 
in the diverse backgrounds of our people. If 
we go back far enough, we are all foreigners. 
Whether we came via Plymouth Rock, or Ellis 
Island, or as refugees from Communist- 
enslaved Hungary, we were impelled by a 
yearning for freedom, dignity, opportunity 
for creativeness and growth and not only by 
a hope for material improvement. This com- 
mon faith, this common hope, has welded us 
into one Nation of many peoples. 

We dare not take our liberties and our 
national security for granted. Never, for a 
moment, can we take our eyes off the reality 
of our times. The aggressor we face is ruth- 
less and fully armed with the deadliest 
modern "weapons. 

The world crisis has made us more aware 
of the weaknesses and shortcomings of our 
democracy. The totalitarian despots are 
counting on these weaknesses to help them 
triumph. We must not slacken our efforts 
to overcome such weaknesses as racialism, 
discrimination, recurring economic reces- 
sions, unemployment, and poverty. Failure 
to overcome these weaknesses would jeopard- 
ize our democracy, 

We of American labor have the greatest 
faith in the effectiveness of democratic in- 
stitutions and processes as instruments for 
solving economic problems and 
happiness in the daily lives of our people. 

Political democracy cannot grow or even 
continue for long without our economy pros- 
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pering and growing. Economic democracy 
must go hand in hand with political de- 
mocracy. Theodore Roosevelt once put the 
problem this way: “If democracy is to mean 
the happiness and contentment its founders 
intended for all Americans, we must pass 
prosperity around.” 

Our democracy cannot be defended suc- 
cessfully by military force alone. Social and 
economic security is indisepensable to na- 
tional security. Denial of industrial free- 
dom and social and economic insecurity are 
enemies of democracy within our lines. We 
must overcome these enemies from within 
in order to take the full mora) and political 
offensive against our enemies from without. 
Communism, fascism, falangism, and every 
other type of tyranny thrive on social mal- 
adjustment and economic insecurity. 

If we look at Americanism in a practical 
sense, and not as a platitude, then we will 
see clearly that one of the most vital and 
indispensable expressions of American de- 
mocracy is the labor union. I say this with 
a@ full realization of the errors and weak- 
nesses of our movement. The right of 
workers to join one with another for the 
purpose of collectively securing a fair share 
of the wealth crea under our American 
system is a basic right without which there 
would be no protection for workers against 
economic exploitation. 

American business has learned quite well 
to adapt itself to technological change. But, 
unfortunately, quite a few husinessmen still 
refuse to adapt themselves ‘to social change 
and progress. Failure in this respect can 
only lead to a bankruptcy even more costly 
that that which would result from refusal 
to adapt business to technological change. 

On a number of recent occasions, the 
Soviet dictator, Mr. Khrushchev, has said 
that his totalitarian system: is new and 
young and that the democracy we in America 
cherish is old. He has bragged that Soviet 
Communism is the wave of the future and 
that the future belongs to his slave empire. 
In the role of a prophet, Khrushchev re- 
minds us of Hitler who often boasted that 
his Nazi empire would last 1,000 years. 
Need we remind the Communist dictator 
about what happened to Hitler and his 
prophecy? 

Khrushchev knows his tyranny, but he 
certainly does not know his history. His- 
torically speaking, the democracy which our 
country represents is new aid young. De- 
mocracy is the most forward-looking, and 
advanced system of human relationships— 
being based on human dignity, equality, 
opportunity and justice. The tyranny that 
Moscow represents is old. it is totalitarian 
slavery. The only thing really new about 
Soviet tyranny is its masquerading a move- 
ment for profound social reform and its 
utilization of modern technology and in- 
dustry for bolstering its despotism. Khru- 
shchev’s communism is but another reac- 
tionary and dreadful episode in the long 
history of man’s uphill struggle for dignity, 
decency, and democracy. 

In recent weeks, there has been much 
talk emphasizing America’s desire for peace 
and friendship with the Russian people. 
There never was any question about the 
American people being genuinely friendly to- 
ward the Russian and the other Soviet 
peoples. We want peace and friendship 
with the Russian and the other enslaved 
peoples of the Soviet empire. However, the 
issue in the world today is not peace and 
friendship but peace and freedom. This is 
the issue at the heart of the world crisis. 
It is not am issue merely dividing the Krem- 
lin from the White House or the Moscow 
regime fromm the American people. It divides 
the Moscow regime from its own people. In 
a world of peace and freedom, there would 
be no problem of friendship between na- 
tions. But in a world where peace can be 
dictated by blackmail or the ballistic mis- 
Siles of despotism, there can be no real 
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friendship, there can be no freedom, and 
there can be no peace—unless it is the peace 
of the prison or the peace of the graveyard. 

But military attack is not the only danger 
our country faces today. We must also 
guard against dangerous illusions about our 
enemy and his hypocritical pretensions. 

Wishful thinking has led some to delude 
themselves into believing that the Commu- 
nist dictators are hostile to America because 
they do not know enough about our country 
and have some misconceptions about our 
democratic way of life and the loyalty of our 
people to our free institutions. Therefore, 
say these’self-deluded: let the Communist 
dictators come-to our land as our guests, 
let them see for themselves the truth about 
our country and they will lose their mis- 
conceptions. Then, they will become friend- 
ly to us, world tension will be lessened, and 
the danger of war will be ended. It is all so 
simple. 

No illusion could be more dangerous. The 
Soviet rulers have unlimited access to the 
facts about life in our country. .They have 
the most extensive and effective intelligence 
espionage service in the world. Very likely, 
the Moscow dictators are far better informed 
in a detailed sense about our defense system, 
our economy, our labor unions and our po- 
litical parties than the heads of our Govern- 
ment are about what goes on in the Kremlin. 

It is not so much ignorance or misconcep- 
tion of our democratic way of life which has 
prompted Stalin and Khrushchev to wage 
cold war against us and to threaten human- 
ity with atomic destruction. In fact, the 
more Khrushchev and his Communist regime 
know and understand, our democracy and 
the full support it enjoys among our people, 
the more they fear and hate it as the ob- 
stacle in their drive for conquering the world 
and remolding it on the Soviet pattern. 

The Communist rulers are prisoners of 
their own dogma. Twenty-five years of 
American recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment have meant the presence of many of 
its diplomats in our country. Leading So- 
viet figures have been participating actively 
in the affairs of the Unted Nations. Molotov, 
Manuilsky, Mikoyan and Kozlov amongst 
other Moscow bigwigs have visited our coun- 
try and have had every opportunity to see it 
firsthand. 

Did any of them lose any of their miscon- 
ceptions about us? Did their regime change 
its policies and work for peace and friend- 
ship as a result of their having been con- 
fronted wth the realities of our land? 

These Soviet visitors reported faithfully 
and fully to Stalin and Khrushchev on what 
they had seen and learned. Yet these edu- 
cational_tours did not stop Khrushchev from 
telling us: “We will bury you.” Apparently 
visits by officials like the one Mr. Mikoyan 
and Mr. Kozlov made to the United States 
did not provide the means of frank and full 
discussion of some of our problems and the 
development of solutions for them. Nor 
did these visits by Mikoyan and Kozlov bring 
about any change in the Soviet pattern of 
diplomatic negotiations. As Secretary of 
State Herter declared after his last return 
from the Geneva Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters: “The Soviet Union pursued an objec- 
tive that made successful negotiations im- 
possible.” 

The Moscow rulers continue to spend hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a year on jamming 
our broadcasts. 

They do not allow their subjects, the plain 
people, to leave the U.S.S.R. and come to our 
country as tourists. 

Obviously the Kremlin dictatorship is 
afraid to trust its own people with ideas 
different from or critical of communism. 

These days, some are getting excited about 
cultural exchanges with the Soviets. Some 
are even deluding themselves into hoping 
that these cultural exchanges will get Mos- 
cow to call off the cold war. This is no time 
for wishful thinking. Let us be realists, 
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Under Khrushchev, as under Stalin, the 
Soviet peoples: lack the basic democratic 
rights-which they must, have in order to have 
free and genuine contacts among themselves. 
Until the Soviet peoples get these democratic 
rights, they certainly will not be able to have 
free and genuine cultural contacts and ex- 
changes with other peoples. 

Until the average Russian worker and 
peasant, and not only the handpicked Soviet 
representative or espionage agent, can visit 
our country, it is self-deluding to talk about 
people-to-people exchanges between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

And until those who do visit us can, upon 
their return, report freely to the people on 
what they saw and learned in America— 
without fear of imprisonment or execution 
for treason—it is an insult to commonsense 
for anyone to pretend that the Russians are 
free to exchange ideas with other nations. 

Visitors and tourists who have recently re- 
turned from the.Soviet Union tell us that 
there is great friendship among the Russian 
people for the American people. The visit 
by Vice President Nixon has confirmed this. 
However, it is also evident that this obvious 
friendship of the Russian people toward 
the American people has had no impact on 
the Soviet Government’s foreign policy. 

It is in the very nature of the dictatorship 
that what the people think and feel on for- 
eign as well as domestic affairs is not re- 
flected in the actions of the ruling clique. 

The Kremlin has tried to make it appear 
that the crisis of our times is due to a con- 
flict between_American capitalism and com- 
munism. This is sheer nonsense. The 
crisis today is not between American capi- 
talism and Soviet communism. We in the 
United States never had and do not have 
today capitalism as it was known to Marx 
and the Socialists of Europe and Asia. The 
growth of our free economy has not been 
hampered by feudal barriers or cartels. 
Moreover, our economy has shown great re- 
siliency and a capcity to adapt itself to 
change. 

The real struggle in the world today is 
between democracy and despotism, between 
human freedom and tyranny. 

We must understand that communism is 
predicated on the basis of a definite objec- 
tive. 

Its fundamental principle is world domi- 
nation with the aim of remolding the entire 
world—including the United States—on the 
pattern of Soviet tyranny. 

The Communists have been unrelenting in 
the fanatical pursuit of this aim, They may 
vary their strategy and tactics, but they 
never change or even swerve from their 
fundamental aim. The Comimunists are past 
masters in combining rigidity of purpose 
with flexibility of tactics. , a 

The overriding aim of every Communist 
Party, no matter where located, is to sub- 
vert and overthrow by force every form of 
Government—except the so-called prole- 
tarian dictatorship. 

Communism is a worldwide system of rule. 
It is, therefore, quite natural that its de- 
cisions and deeds should be determined and 
directed by the strongest state under Com- 
munist control. Today, Russia is that state. 
Since the Soviet rulers are also the rulers 
of world communism, they always consider 
its interests, or the interests of any non- 
Russian Communist regime as subordinate 
to or identical with the interests of Soviet 
Russia. 

If any Communist Party or individual 
Communist outside the U.S.S.R. should balk 
at this absolute Russian monopoly, he gets 
booted as a revisionist, deviationist, or a 
traitor. What happensthen? _ 

Clearly, under such a system there are no 
American Communists, but only Commu- 
nists in America, Communists in demo- 
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cratic countries may, at one time or another, 
say they are for democracy and peaceful 
democratic methods, but secretly and actu- 
ally they continue to be dedicated to the 
overthrow of all democratic institutions. 

Some of our businessmen seem to be in 
a great hurry to trade with the Soviet 
Union. The Kremlin needs such trade to 
build up a huge modern chemical industry 
and to develop automation in its produc- 
tion. Let these get-rich-quick industrial- 
ists ponder the basic dogmas of Russian 
communism before they rush to do business 
with Khrushchey. Need we remind them of 
what happened after some profit-hungry in- 
dustrialists and financiers “did business” 
with Hitler? 

Khrushchev would have us believe that 
some bilateral arrangement between the 
Soviet Union and the United States is the 
surest way to avert a world war. His ar- 
rangement would, of course, have our coun- 
try recognize the legality of thé Kremlin 
territorial grabs. Moscow wants time in 
which to consolidate its conquests. It 
wants America, as the most powerful de- 
mocracy, to accept. as final the status of the 
captive peoples. American acceptance 
would shatter the morale and hopes of the 
oppressed for freedom, and, thereby, serve 
to stabilize and strengthen the Iron Curtain 
empire. 

Moscow wants bilateral hobnobbing and 
talkfests in order to sow suspicions of 
America among our allies and take the 
ground from under the foundations of 
NATO: 

In his recent “sweetness and light’ speech 
thanking President Eisenhower for inviting 
him to the United States, Khrushchev reiter- 
ated his determination to snuff out the free- 
dom of West Berlin and absorb all Germany 
into the Communist slave empire. 

Nowhere in Europe is the fraud of Soviet 
communism so painfully glaring as in the 
Russian Zone of Germany which incidentally 
is the only area in Europe with a declining 
population. According to the latest official 
“Statistical Year Book” of the Soviet Zone 
administration, the population of this area 
fell by more than a million between 1950 and 
1958—from 18,388,200 to 117,311,707. 

Some in our midst are prisoners of the illu- 
sion that Stalin pursued warlike foreign poli- 
cies but Khrushchev is more peaceful. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The 20th Soviet Communist Party Congress 
did not change Stalin’s foreign policy. It 
did not say a word against the Stalin annexa- 
tions and aggression of the postwar period or 
his unleashing of the cold war. It made no 
decision that communism will now try to 
achieve its international objectives by peace- 
ful means rather than by force. 

At the 20th Soviet Communist Party Con- 
gress in February 1956, Khrushchev sharply 
criticized the dead Stalin for his brutal mis- 
treatment of some of his closest and most 
loyal followers. But, while making this 
criticism, Khrushchey did not dare to reverse 
Stalin’s basic economic and international 
course, because such a reversal would have 
shaken the very foundations of the Seviet 
slave empire. : 

And lest we forget, it was Khrushchev who 
supported Peiping’s military attacks on 
Quemoy and Matsu and the rape of Tibet. 
It was Khrushchev himself who directed the 


‘butchery of the Hungarian people when they 


sought freedom and genuine peaceful co- 
existence with the Soviet Union and the rest 
of the world. Nor is the present Soviet-pro- 
voked Berlin crisis exactly a demonstration 
of “peaceful means.” As a matter of fact, in 
his ultimatum of November 27, 1958, 
Khrushchev was far more truculent and 
aggressive toward Berlin and German 
national reunification than Stalin ever was. 
In the days of Molotov, whom the free 
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world found to be very rigid and stubborn, 
the Soviet rulers, on occasion, even paid lip- 
service to the idea of unification of Germany 
through free elections. 

These days the columns of Pravda are 
oozing “sweetness” toward the United 
States. How reminiscent of the Geneva 
spirit of 1955. But let no one forget that 
this spirit was followed by Hungary and 
Khrushchev’s threats to launch a missile at- 
tack on London and Paris during the Suez 
crisis in 1956. 

No one should oppose negotiations with the 
Kremlin on any level in the interest of peace 
and freedom. But let us have no illusions. 
A change of phrase, a slick maneuver, pre- 
tension to international honor and morality 
does not mean a change in Communist basic 
aims. Only a change in deed, a change of 
Soviet purpose and practice can really be 
meaningful. Such a change has not taken 
place in the Kremlin. hierarchy. 

If we do not delude ourselves, then there is 
no basis for panic or pessimism about the 
future of our country. 

No doubt, Communist despots, like their 
predecessors—the Pharaohs of old, the 
Kaiser in World War I, and like Hitler of 
yesterday—have been able to organize pro- 
duction and harness effectively the tech- 
nology of their times to the pursuit of aggres- 
sion and war. Hitler was even more ahead 
of us in missiles than Khrushchev is today. 
We should neither minimize nor exaggerate 
the Soviet capacities to challenge us in the 
realm of economy. 

We of American labor prefer our de~- 
mocracy—with all its imperfections—a mil- 
lionfold to the perfect totalitarian despot-~ 
ism behind the Iron Curtain. This is the 
categoric position of American labor, 

Ours is a human country—with all the 
frailties and all the failings that are human. 
In our country, there is much to be im- 
proved and remedied and many wrongs to be 
righted on both sides of the Mason and Dixon 
line. I am confident that these will be 
righted by those who love America and not 
by those who hate our democratic way of life 
and want to replace it with communism or 
any other despotism. 

Let us remove the shortcomings and weak- 
nesses in our own social fabric—racial dis- 
crimination, unemployment, un-American 
living conditions. 

In Latin America and Africa, as well as in 
Europe, let us talk and act as friends of the 
oppressed and never as friends of dictators 
and oppressors. 

Let our Government exercise a greater in- 
itiative in extending democracy and freedom 
by working to have our allies break with all 
colonialism. 

Let us improve the substance and manner 
of our helping the newly established and 
economically underdeveloped nations to grow 
into healthy and prosperous democracies. 
Remember, life is still a nightmare for hun- 
dreds of millions throughout the world—the 
underfed, undereducated, underhoused, and 
underproductive. 

Let us rebuild NATO and enlarge its pur- 
pose through effective cooperation by its 
members in promoting economic progress and 
prosperity, mutual assistance in the realm 
of technology and science, and the strength- 
ening of the military forces. 

Let us strive to turn the United Nations 
into a more effective instrument of world 
peace on the basis of its charter. Under no 
circumstances, can we accept the transfor- 
mation of the United Nations into a re- 
formatory for international criminals like 
the Chinese Communist dictators. 

Last but foremost, let us build an America 
that will be strong enough, along with our 
allies, to deter’ and if need be defeat those 
who stand in the way of world peace and the 
freedom-of mankind. 
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Come to Bergen County, Khrushchev; 
See Us; Hear Freedom Ring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who live in Bergen County, N.J., have 
great pride in its growth and develop- 
ment under this wonderful free enter- 
prise system of ours. One of our leading 
citizens, who happens also to be a life- 
long friend, Edwin Emrich of Haworth, 
has returned recently from an extended 
tour of Russia. He traveled as. an individ- 
‘ual, not as part of a group. He says he 
found “the food inferior, the women 
brawny, and the people intensely curious, 
particularly about the United States.” 
Emrich is a resident of Haworth, a great 
admirer of Bergen County and its people, 
a successful stockbroker with Hirsch & 
Co. in New York City, a member of the 
Bergen County Planning Board, and 
president of the Northern Valley Plan- 
ning Association. He is considered to be 
ene of the leading municipal and county 
planners in the United States. 

The Bergen Evening Record of Hack- 
ensack, N.J., asked Mr. Emrich to write 
a special article that would be of partic- 
ular interest to Bergen County readers 
in the light of Premier Khrushchev’s im- 
pending visit. Mr. Emrich’s article was 
published on September 9 and because it 
applies to just about every State, county, 
and tewn in our great country, under 
leave granted I insert it in the Appendix 
of the Recorp where all may benefit 
from the great American philosophy so 
well expressed by him. 

The article follows: 

“Our PEOPLE, LIKE Yours, WANT PEACE; BUT 
WeE Won’t BE BULLIED” 

A population study made by the Bergen 
County Planning Board has shown some very 
interesting facts. Here in this county we 
had in 1950 some 75,000 foreign-born resi- 
dents—60,000 of them naturalized, 15,000 not 
naturalized. In 1950 we had 2,446 persons 
who were born in the U.S.S.R., a gain of 24 
percent over 1940, a gain second only to 
Canadian immigrants, and compared with a 
gain of 2.3 percent from England, and a loss 
of 1.5 percent from Italy. 

x THEY HAVE A CHOICE 

Truly, if Mr. Khrushchev should come to 
Bergen County, he would find as many dif- 
ferent national origins as he has in his vast 
native Russia. 

Come to Bergen County, Mr. K. 

We'll show you’ a community just short 
of 1 million representative Americans of 
every heritage known to mankind—Ameri- 
cans with the problems of life, its joys and 
sorrows, with wealth and modest means, 
average men, below and above, each with a 





different ambition or desire, an individual 


way of life. 

They conform or they don't. They have 
free choice, free speech, free assembly. They 
have justice and injustice. 

These things, Mr. K., are ours: The right 
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not raised by the State, not indoctrinated 
with a single system. We have the right to 
doubt or to have faith; a huge, free, competi- 
tive press to print every opinion to all, for all. 
We have free libraries and pay libraries, books 
for all by anyone who has anything to say, 
wise or foolish, great or mediocre. We have 
new thoughts, new ideas, wisdom and stu- 
pidity, vision, and talent, creative men and 
women. 

All this awaits you in Bergen 
Mr. K. 

You will see every shade of architecture 
and design, wide roads and narrow, crowded 
streets and empty, parks, playgrounds, every 
type of recreation and enterprise. It’s all 
here, Mr. K. In fact so much is here that 
our own people sometimes don’t know really 
how great it is. They must travel al] over 
the world, including your own Russia, to find 
out how truly great and massive, how abun- 
dant and wonderful and thrilling their own 
possessions are. 

Here in Bergen County, United States of 
America, Mr. K. we will show you people who 
are kind and generous and peaceful and de- 
termined to improve with each generation. 
When we slip from our course it is because 
of human frailty and not because we wish 
to do harm. We will defend all we have 
with everything we have but we threaten 
you not and the people of Russia not at all. 

We offer you the chance to see us, study 
us, copy us or not, as you choose, but we 
ask the same of you, Mr. K 

Don’t push. Don’t threaten. Don’t holler, 
and above all, don’t start anything! 

The moon shines over you and over us. 
The stars come out at night in Russia and 
in the United States of America. The winds 
blow, the snow and rain fall, and the sun 
shines freely for the the entire world. The 
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same creator watches all children. 
So come to us, Mr. K. Read our papers 
and our books and try to understand our 


hearts and minds. Please remember that 
freedom is a noble thing and we think free- 
dom more to prize than al! the gold in the 
world. 

Yes, come to Bergen County, Mr. K. Here 
you will find the descendants of the world’s 
greatest revolution, the longest lasting, and 
the most successful. It was a revolution led 
by truly noble men, Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Adams, and Paine. They were in- 
tellectuals, patriots, men of justice, lovers of 
liberty. 

The giants roadway to freedom runs 
through Bergen County and clear across the 
world to join together all revolutions based 
on justice, freedom, and the rights of man 
against the state. 





Thirty Years With the Louisville Courier- 


Journal 
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Or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 9, Robert L. Riggs and the 
Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky., cele- 
brated the 30th anniversary of a highly 
successful relationship. It is most ap- 
propriate that Bob Riggs has served so 
long and with such distinction as a cor- 
respondent for the Courier-Journal for 
this newspaper consistently is named on 
all survey lists as one of the 10 great U.S. 
papers. The ability and integrity of its 
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correspondents, editorial staff, and tech- 
nical personnel have raised the Courier- 
Journal to this position of recognition 
and eminence in the newspaper field. 
The incisive, comprehensive and intelli- 
gent reporting of Bob Riggs has con- 
tributed in no small measure to the 
superiority of the Courier-Journal. 

When Robert-L. Riggs began his as- 
sociation with the Courier-Journal 30 
years ago, the Nation was staggering un- 
der the sullen weight of the depression, 
and breadlines and soup. kitchens were 
common stories for the young reporter. 
However, the economic stability of our 
country was to improve, and concomitant 
with a gradual return to fiscal normalcy 
was the emergence of America as the 
industrial giant of the world. The fast- 
moving events of the next 3 decades were 
reported by Bob Riggs and his career has 
covered one of the most exciting periods 
in history—from the industrial age, to 
the atomic age and now into the mys- 
teries of outer space. These are thrilling 
and frequently tense times in which we 
live, and no one is more familiar with 
the conquests of science and the flow of 
history than a man whose job it is to 
record these events in the daily press. 
Just within the past year or so we have 
seen the development of a nuclear sub- 
marine which can remain submerged for 
as long as 60 days, jet planes span the 
country in less than 4 hours, one of our 
satellites is in orbit around the sun, 
IRBM’s and ICBM’s are becoming more 
devastatingly accurate, astronauts have 
been selected for the first manned flight 
into outer space, the world’s first atomic- 
powered merchant vessel was launched 
this summer, and the conquering of age- 
old diseases has prolonged our lifespan 
by many years. 

Bob Riggs has been chief of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the Courier-Journal for 
many years and is presently serving in 
that capacity. His affable manner and 
shy smile are well known on Capitol Hill. 
He is especially familiar to all members 
of the Kentucky congressional delega- 
tion, and, while at times there might be 
a slight difference in viewpoint, the ex- 
cellence of his reporting is universally 
held in high regard. Robert L. Riggs has 
earned the admiration of his friends and 
the respect of his colleagues. He is a 
a in the finest sense of-the 
word, 





Khrushchev’s Broken Promise on Slave 
Labor in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BENTLEY 


ALVIN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following text of an 
article by Mr. Béla Fabian, chairman, 
Federation of Hungarian Former Politi- 
cal Prisoners, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 7, 1959, issue of U.S. News & 
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World Report. I am bringing this shock- 
ing report to the attention of those Mem- 
bers of this body who have not already 
read it since it clearly reveals that, de- 
spite persistent denials by those in the 
Kremlin, Soviet slave labor camps are 
still very much in existence in Soviet 
Russia and hundreds of thousands are 
still suffering in these camps which Mr. 
Khrushchev promised to. shut down in 
1955: 

KHRUSHCHEV’s BROKEN PROMISE ON SLAVE LA- 

BOR IN RUSSIA 


(By Béla Fabian, chairman, Federation of 
Hungarian Former Political Prisoners) 


The Soviets are playing up the question of 
Nazi concentration camps, mainly to draw 
away the attention of the world from their 
own. They pass over with silence the fact 
that it was the Soviets who first introduced 
the system of slave-labor camps on the Solo- 
vetski Islands in 1919. Neither do they speak 
of the outrageous fact that they deported 
the survivors of the Auschwitz camp, which 
they “liberated” in 1945. They do not boast 
about the millions of Russians who were 
deported to Germany by the Nazis, and whom 
they took back to the Soviet Union against 
their own will, to confine them to Siberian 
slave-labor camps for reeducation. 

One of the aims of the Federation of Hun- 
garian Former Political Prisoners, which was 
founded in 1951, is to collect information 
about concentration camps in the Soviet or- 
bit. I myself have spent 5 years in Nazi and 
Soviet camps and prisons, and, therefore, be- 
lieve that I cannot do a more useful job than 
to try to free the ones who are still suffering 
in camps and prisons. 

We receive our facts from three competent 
sources: 

1, From prisoners who were released from 
concentration Pps; 

2. Prom prisoners who escaped; and, 

3. From Russians serving in the Soviet 
Army who are stationed in occupied coun- 
tries. As they themselves bitterly oppose the 
concentration-camp system, they willingly 
reveal the truth to persons with whom they 
are in close contact. 

Our organization learned about the tragic 
fate of the Hungarian girls who were deported 
to the Soviet Union for having actively taken 
part in the revolution in 1956, from letters 
which these girls wrote to their families, and 
which were forwarded by the Russian soldiers 
whom they had met in Siberia. The parents 
of the girls wrote to their friends in America 
asking them to do something on behalf of the 
girls. 

From Hungary alone, approximately 6 mil- 
lion letters are sent yearly to the United 
States, as there are 1 million Hungarians liv- 
ing in America. Whenever such letters con- 
tain information that would interest our or- 
ganization, we are immediately contacted. A 
large number of letters are likewise being 
sent from other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. They have developed a special 
common language. So if, for example, a fa- 
ther writes that his son was taken to the 
hospital, this means that he was arrested. 

In 1955, Khrushchev declared that all con- 
centration camps would be dissolved and all 
political prisoners would be released. Not 
only did this fail to materialize, as so many 
other Soviet promises, but, since Khrushchev 
came to power, the number of concentration 
camps and political prisoners has increased. 

In Hungary alone, in the darkest days of 
the R&kosi regime (Matyas Rakosi, former 
first Secretary of the Hungarian Communist 
Party), there were only three concentration 
camps and the number of political prisoners 
amounted to 27,000. Today, I myself have 
knowledge of the existence of seven camps 
and the number of political prisoners sur- 

ed 
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passes 60,000. Two of the largest concen- 
tration camps, Kistarcsa and Tékdl, are only 
12 and 20 kilometers (7 and 12 miles), re- 
spectively, distant of Budapest. 

In Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania, the concentration-camp system is 
still prevalent. In Albania, a system of con- 
centration camps built underground has re- 
cently been introduced. Since the Hun- 
garian revolution, the regimes of the oc- 
cupied countries no longer conceal the fact 
of the existence of concentration camps and 
the cruel treatment of prisoners. This 
serves as an instrument of terror to dis- 


* courage and suppress any move for freedom. 


Prisons, concentration camps and secret 
trials are the three principal implements of 
terror, without which no dictatorship, espe- 
cially not that of the Soviets, could main- 
tain itself. 

The deniai of the existence of concentra- 
tion camps is only for outside purposes, as 
no newspaper: published in countries under 
Communists rule would dare print such a 
brazen lie. 

When. Mikoyan (Anastas I. Mikoyan, a 
Soviet First Deputy Premier) visited the 
United “States, I asked some influential 
persons, who had the opportunity to speak 
to him, to intervene with him for the re- 
lease of political prisoners who were de- 
ported to the Soviet Union or imprisoned in 
Hungary. One of them was Senator HuBERT 
HumpuHrREY, who was invited to the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington to have lunch with 
Mikoyan. Mikoyan told Senator HUMPHREY 
that there were no political prisoners in the 
Soviet Union. In Soviet terminology, this 
means that anyone who is in prison or con- 
centration camp is a criminal. When I 
asked Zorin (Valerian A. Zorin, a Soviet 
deputy foreign minister) at a press. con- 
ference in Geneva whether there was any 
chance that the Hungarian deportees would 
be returned before the conference was over, 
he became very angry and told me that 1 
was living in the past, otherwise I wouldn’t 
ask such foolish questions. 

“Although thé concentration camps exist 
as before in the Soviet orbit, some changes 
have taken place inside the Soviet Union 
since Stalin's death. 

In the summer of 1953, shortly after the 
East German revolts, strikes broke out in all 
East Siberian and Arctic camps. The 
bloodiest revolts took place in Karaganda, 
Kolyma, Norilsk, and Vorkuta. In many 
places the military and the guards went over 
to the prisoners’ side, and some camps even 
fell into the hands of the prisoners. Secu- 
rity troops from Moscow and Leningrad had 
to be sent out to reestablish order at the cost 
of thousands of lives. 

Even if the revolts were put down, they 
nevertheless achieved some reforms and 
alleviations. 

Food became more abundant and of a 
better quality. Bread rations were increased 
from 600 grams to 1 kilogram (1.3 to 2.2 
pounds) daily. Restaurants and commis- 
saries were set up in the camps where pris- 
oners could eat and purchase certain things, 
as they now received pay. Furthermore, 
bars were removed from the windows of the 
barracks, and the prisoners were permitted 
to write more frequently to their families. 

All these reforms served the purpose of in- 
creasing production in the mines and other 
industrial en ch as the produc- 
tion of timber, which is done by prisoners, 
as is 98 percent of gold mining and 17 per- 
cent of coal mining in the Soviet Union. 
The industries of the district de- 
pend entirely on the output of the mines 
worked by prisoners. 

However, despite the easing of some as- 
pects of their life, there is no serious in- 
crease in production as, naturally, the pris- 
oners want the total dissolution of the 
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camps. As long as they had to subsist on 
® starvation diet, food played the foremost 
role in the prisoners’ lives. Now that they 
have enough to eat, all they think of is to 
regain freedom. 

Whenever a prisoner has completed his 
sentence, he is released from the camp but, 
with a few exceptions, permitted to live 
freely only in the district where his former 
camp is situated. The reason for this is 
that work would stop in the mines if the 
prisoners returned to their former dweiling 
places. In order to keep them there, es- 
pecially in the Arctic regions, the regime 
rather consents to their having their fam- 
ilies brought there. So, for instance,.in the 
Komi territory, that includes Vorkuta, there 
used to live*some 80,000 to 100,000 Komis, 
whose language is related to the Finnish 
and the Hungarian. Now it has 4 million 
inhabitants who are living in and outside 
the slave-labor camps. 

The regime has two means of keeping 
the so-called free laborers in such places. 
One of them is that they receive a paper 
on their release specifying that they are not 
permitted to leave a certain territory with- 
out a special permit. Without special per- 
mit they cannot buy railway tickets, and 
there are no other ways of travel. From 
places such as Karaganda, Kolyma, Norilsk, 
and Vorkuta it is impossible to escape. 
Distances are too great to walk, and there 
is no place to hide because of the Arctic 
climate. 

Instead of stopping deportations, Khru- 
shchev has started a new phase. Khru- 
shchev's pet project was that of opening up 
the virgin lands of Kazakhstan. However. 
normally, it would have been impossible to 
settle free workers there because of the 
extreme climate and the shortage of hous- 
ing facilities. He solved the problem by re- 
cruiting so-called volunteers, mainly uni- 
versity students and workers who betrayed 
too much independent thinking. They were 
promised good wages in case they volun- 
teered, but had no other choice, as they 
would have been deported anyway. On ar- 
rival they found nothing but desert land, 
and had to build their own living quarters. 

The adverse climate and total lack of the 
most elementary conditions of hygiene took 
a heavy toll in lives. With the exception of 
volunteers from the Baltic, who had to sign 
only a 5-month contract, all others had to 
sign one for 3 years. Khrushchev himself 
said in one of his speeches that, out of the 
8,000 students of Leningrad University, 4,200 
had volunteered. 

Because at the beginning mostly young 
men were called upon to volunteer, unrest 
broke out later because of a lack of women. 
The regime is now recruiting young girls and 
women in large numbers, not only in the 
Soviet Union but also in the satellite coun- 
tries. Recently, a short notice was pub- 
lished in the Soviet newspapers praising 
25,000 women who had volunteered to help 
carry out the Khrushchev plan in Kazakh- 
stan. More than 10,000 girls were recruited 
in Bulgaria, and the Bulgarian newspapers 
publish notices of marriages and of new 
houses being: built. A Polish Communist 
reporter, who was in Sofia at that time, took 
pictures at the railway station of a train 
full of girls leaving for Kazakhstan. Girls 
are also being recruited in Hungary and 
Rumania, 

\How to put an end to the shameful sys- 
tem of concentration camps? By not going 
along with Khrushchey and pretending to 
believe that there are none. The free world 
must keep talking about this question and 
not treat is as taboo. A disease that is con- 
cealed can never be cured. A maximum )of 
publicity is the only way to close down the 
concentration camps and to free the politi- 
cal prisoners. 
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Donald V. Sawhill, Civic Leader, Business 
Executive, and Outstanding Pennsyl- 
vania Citizen of Sharon and Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker; Don Saw- 
hill was such a wonderful fellow and 
such a fine friend of so many of us in 
western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio 
that I want such a personable, gay, and 
constructive person noted permanently 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

Don certainly deserves to be remem- 
bered by our generation, and the gen- 
erations to come, for his many accom- 
plishments in the betterment of his 
community, his help to young people in 
education, and his high level leadership 
of his good business associates and em- 
ployees to such well-deserved business 
success. 

Don worked hard and enjoyed it. He 
was loyal to his friends. He was a won- 
derful guy. We friends vote him “tops.” 

As a memorial for Don Sawhill, I call 
to the attention of my colleagues in 
Congress, and to the American people, 
the generosity of his good wife, Mrs. 
Donald V. Sawhill, his son Don, the fam- 
ily, and his associates in the Sawhill 
Charitable Foundation and in his bus- 
inesses, set out in the following news- 
paper quotations: 

[x¥rom the Sharon (Pa.) Herald, July 21, 

1959] 

PERKINS Property Is GIvEN TO UNITED FuND 
BY DON SAWHILL’s HETRS—MEMORIAL GIFT 
To Be Usep as AGENCY OFFICES 
Mrs. Donald V. Sawhill and the trustees of 

the Sawhill Charitable Foundation jointly 

announced today the gift of the former 

Grace Tod Perkins property on West State 

Street to the United Fund of the Shenango 

Valley area. 

A memorial to the late Donald V. Sawhill, 
founder and chairman of the board of Saw- 
hill Tubular Products, Inc., and a tireless 
worker for the civic.good of the valley, the 
property and buildings will be used as a 
community service center for the United 
Fund, its agencies and the residents of the 
valley. 

Mrs. Sawhill and the foundation purchased 
the tract from the Perkins heirs. 

The gift is the biggest private grant to the 
valley since Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Buhl en- 
dowed it with Buhl farm in 1915. 

WILL BE MEMORIAL 

The executive committee of the United 
Pund, in accepting the deed to the property 
yesterday afternoon, indicated it would be 
called the “Donald V. Sawhill Memorial 
Building.” , 

In a prior meeting yesterday at the Sawhill 
suite in the Shenango Inn, the presentation 
Was made by the Sawhill trustees and a 
representative for Mrs. Sawhill to Dr. A, A. 
Booth, United Fund president. 
~ United Fund officials said that the historic 
Sharon landmark, an approximate 8-acre 
tree-shaded sweep of hillside on the corner 

of West State Street and North Irvine Ave- 
nue, will be kept intact. The United Fund 
will be responsible for maintenance. 
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The-estate includes a brick three-story, 16- 
room’ house, built in 1912, a gate house, @ 
huge carriage house, a tool house, a care- 
taker’s home, a greenhouse and extensive 
flower and vegetable gardens. 


VALUED AT $260,000 


Replacement value of the estate is re- 
ported to be $260,000. 

The gift represents a boost for the West 
State Street business area where a reno- 
vation program is in the planning stage. 

Yesterday’s transfer of the showplace, 
known in late years as Perkinsville, also 
represents the first time since 1832 that the 
land has been out of the hands of the 
descendants of Gen. Joel B. Curtis. 

At the site, Curtis developed the first coal- 
fields in Mercer County. Later, in 1850, he 
opened the first iron industry in the valley. 
Miss Perkins, who died last month, was his 
great-grandniece. She was the daughter of 
Simon Perkins, the man who founded 
Shenango Furnace Co. in Sharpsville. The 
property was willed to her niece and nephew, 
Mrs. Laura Woodruff and George Leonard 
Colliord. 

Dr. Booth, envisioning activities for youth 
and golden-agers to be carried on at the spot 
as well as a variety of community uses, 
called it “a place for the people.” 

The grant is the initial act of the Sawhill 
Charitable Foundation since it was organ- 
ized last November. Donald B. Sawhill, 
secretary of Sawhill Tubular Products, Inc., 
and son of the firm’s founder; Ray F. Eisen- 
bies, president of the company, and Louis J. 
Wiesen, general counsel and a director of 
the firm, are members of the foundation. 

The idea of the presentation was con- 
ceived by Donald B. Sawhill, who is also a 
member of the United Fund board of direc- 
tors. Eisenbies is cochairman for the 
United Fund campaign in the valley this fall. 

Mrs. Sawhill, the codonor, is the widow of 
Donald V. Sawhill and is chairman of the 
board of the company. She lives on High- 
land Road. ; 

In’ extending the gift in the memory of 
Mr. Sawhill, the group noted: “His business 
associates and his family felt it was fitting 
because of his many long years of interest 
in charitable and beneficial works in the 
Shenango Valley.” 

United Fund leaders said today that the 
main fund-raising office and a group of 
agencies that do not have buildings of 
their own, do not have to conduct welfare 
programs in segregated localities and that 
indicated in a recent survey that they might 
be interested in new office space will move 
into the buildings on the property within 
the next several weeks. 

These agencies, unaware of yesterday’s 
events, were invited to meet at 2 p.m. this 
afternoon. At that time, they were taken 
to view the building. 

The housing committee of the United Fund 
that had been surveying possible office sites 
since January is composed of Peter Joyce, 
chairman; Mrs. William Whitla, Louis Pus- 
kar, G. S. Warren, Jr., B. W. Norton, and 
S. B. Doyle. 

Mr. Sawhill was a prime mover in pro- 
moting the health and welfare of the com- 
munity. Before his death in 1955, he was 
a director and vice president of the Sharon 
General Hospital, a former campaign chair- 
man, director and active supporter of the 
Community Chest, one of the planners of 
the Shenango Inn, and later served as a 
member of the board of the Valley Hotel 
Operators Corp. and a chairman and trustee 
of the Mercer County Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Economy League. 

He fathered the planning commission idea 
in the valley. He was a trustee of the Eco- 
nomic and Business Foundation of New Wil- 
mington. He also was a trustee of Thiel 
College and held an honorary doctorate from 
the school, 
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During World War II, he served as a mem- 
ber of the War Production Board. 

His other affiliations included director of 
Armstrong Grocery Co. here and Copperweld 
Steel Co. in Pittsburgh. 

[From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
July 21, 1959] 
SHENANGO UF Gers MANSION AND. EIGHT 

AcRES—HvcE ESTate Is Girr or SAWHILL 

Group TO COMMUNITY 


SHaron, Pa., July 21.—Shenango Valley 
United Fund, celebrating its fifth anniver- 
sary, has been donated a 16-room mansion 
located on 8 acres of land for its offices 
and headquarters. 

The Perkins estate located on the west 
fringe area of the city’s business district, is 
the gift to the community of Mrs. Donald V. 
Sawhill and trustees of Sawhill Charitable 
Foundation. 

It will be a memorial to Don Sawhill, 
founder and president of Sawhill Tubular 
Products Inc., who died in 1955 after an out- 
standing industrial and community-service 
career. 

The estate, named “Donald V. Sawhill Me- 
morial Building,” by the United Fund di- 
rectors who Monday afternoon accepted the 
deed for the property, was purchased by the 
Sawhill Foundation from the estate of Miss 
Grace Tod Perkins, who died several days 
ago. Miss Perkins was the daughter of Simon 
Perkins, a pioneer industrialist in this area. 
The value of the gift is given as in excess of 
$80,000. 

PROVIDES AMPLE SPACE 

Located on West Hill at State Street and 
Irvine Avenue, the mansion will provide 
ample space for housing of officers of the 
local agencies supported by the United Fund. 
There also will be room for carrying out 
activities of some of the agencies. 

The deed for the property was turned over 
to United Fund by representatives of the 
Sawhill family and foundation at 2 p.m. 
Monday at ShenangoInn. Three hours later 
the United Fund directors and executive 
committee accepted the gift. 

Mrs. Claire Sawhill was out of the city and 
was unable to attend the ceremonies. The 
family was represented by her son, Donald 
B. Sawhill. 

GIVES GIFT TO THIEL 


The Sawhill Foundation was formed at the 
request of Mr. Sawhill, and in recent months 
has made several community contributions, 
including a gift to Thiel College where a new 
dormitory is-to be named Sawhill Hall. 

This is one of the largest contributions 
made to Shenango Valley in recent years and 
is the first by an individual outside the com- 
munity gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. 
Buhl and the P. L. Kimberly estates. 

The mansion was built in 1912 and has 
been one of the show places in Sharon. The 
property was purchased in 1832 by Col. Joel 
B. Curtis who developed coal mining opera» 
tions on the site. Curtis, who was a great- 
grandfather of Miss Perkins, a founder of , 
the plant now known as Shenango Furnace. 
Miss Perkins had willed the estate to her 
niece and nephew, Mrs. Laura Collard Wood- 
fuff, of Sharon, and George L. Collard, Jr. 
[From the Sharon (Pa.) Herald, July 22, 

1959] 
DEDICATED TO Service—Guirr EsTaTE SUITED 
TO UF Use a 

Elegant red brick, Georgian “Donald V. 
Sawhill Memorial Building” and community 
activties go together like a horse and car- 
riage. 

Under United Fund management and that 
of United Pund agencies, its 8 acres of 
land and adaptable outside buildings will 
adjust not only to meeting rooms and of- 
fices, but to youth programs and work cen- 
ters for the aged, ! 
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of horses and carriages, in the 
old carriage house that also contains a wash 
rack for buggies, youth groups may hold 
gettogethers or winter baseball games. -They 
also may conduct Easter egg rolls or go sled- 
riding on the long sweep of lawns. And 
there is quilting and workshhop space for 
goldenagers and greenhouses and gardens 
where they may work close to the land. 

CHALLENGE TO GARDENERS 

Gardeners might find a challenge in the 
century-old asparagus fields on the upper 
property or mushroom trays in the basement 
of the manor house. Bookkeepers might set 
up shop in the brick gatehouse that once 
served as an office and tally the success of the 
crops. 

Almost hourly activity will be chalked off 
on the brass sun clock in the gradens. 

This and community contributions have 
been traditional at the site, 

The clock dates back more than 100 years 
when Joel B. Curtis bought the land. That 
was in 1834 and the purchase was from 
John Hull who thought Sharon would never 
come to much so he moved to Pulaski. 
Curtis, a downtown merchant, found coal 
on the property. An opportunist, he shipped 
the coal on the Beaver and Lake Erie Canal 
and opened Mercer County’s coal trade. In 
1850, he founded Sharon Iron Co. and opened 
Mercer County’s industry. 

About the same time he organized Sharon 
Iron Co., Curtis put a house on the corner 
of West State Street and North Irvine Ave- 
nue. It was a fantastic, yellow framehouse 
adorned with columns, carved wood _ orches, 
turrents, parapets, eave brackets, all in line 
with the style of the day and had more addi- 
tions than there were city blocks in Sharon. 
In 1864, a second story was added 

The old porch columns are still used in 
the arbor. A toolhouse, that is even older 
than the big house, stands in the garden. 


BUILT IN 1912 


The present house was built in 1912 after 
the old framehouse had burned to_ the 
ground one March morning in 1910. At the 
time, the whole community turned out to 
help rescue the furniture. The dining room 
table that. the United Fund will use as a 
conference table, was rolled down the hill 
and the piano, still in use, was pushed 
down the hillside where it was caught at 
the bottom by a cluster of Sharon railroad 
men who banged on the keys while the 
house burned. 

The hillside landscaping, that has never 
been changed, was engineered by Curtis and 
executed with a horse and scoop. 

Now tree shrouded, it is composed of the 
sprawling great house, built by Wallis and 
Carley, and composed of three usable floors, 
a through hall, dormer windows, arched 
porchway, window seats in a 40-foot-long 
ae room, and eight bedrooms and eight 

aths. ' 

The property is enclosed by an old spiked 
fence that was made at Sharon Iron Co. 

It was inherited from Curtis by his son, 
Alfred Norton Curtis. He was known for his 
private charities in the community. . This, 
in turn, is traditional with the purposes of 
United Fund. 

It passed to Alfred Curtis’ niece, Mrs. 
Simon Perkins, who had married the founder 
of Shenango Furnace Co. in Sharpsville. 
Miss Grace Tod Perkins was their daughter. 

For her, the estate was called Perkins- 
ville. Her heirs, Mrs. Laura Woodruff and 


would have preferred that the property go to 
an organization that worked for the com- 
munity. 

Donald V. Sawhill was of the same com- 
munity conscious frame of mind, ~ 
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United Fund leaders said today that they 
will retain it as a historic landmark even 
while they use the property to the highest 
degree of usefulness, 





Invitation To Attend the Admission Day 
Celebration of the State of Hawaii 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
hereby enclosing a certified copy of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 3, which was 
adopted by the First Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii in special session, on 
September 4, 1959: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 


Concurrent resolution inviting the President, 
Vice President, Members of the 86th Con- 
gress of the United States, members of the 
Cabinet of the President of the United 
States, the Governors of the several States 
of the United States, and other dignitaries 
to attend the admission day celebration of 
the State of Hawaii 


Whereas throughout more than the sixty 
years that Hawaii has been a Territory of the 
United States, the President, Vice President, 
and Congress of the United States have 
shaped its growth and guided its develop- 
ment toward the ultimate destiny of full 
participation in the National Government 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the 86th Congress of the United 
States, through its passage of the Act of 
March 18, 1959, Public Law 86-3 (73 Stat- 
utes at Large) to admit: Hawali as a State 
has fulfilled the aspirations of the people of 
Hawaii to ‘come an integral part of the 
United States ernment; and 

Whereas the 49 several States of the Union 
of the United States have supported Hawaii 
in its aspirations to become a sister State; 
and 

Whereas it is the intent of the First State 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii to make 
an adequate appropriation in order to make 
the official observance of Hawali’s Admission 
Day a glorious and fitting celebration; and 

Whereas it is particularly fitting that the 
President, Vice President, Members of the 
86th Congress through whose wise and just 
actions the desires of the people of Hawaii 
have been realized and the Governors of the 
several States of the United States whose 
support of Hawaii is deeply appreciated, par- 
ticipate in the joyful celebration which will 
take place upon the office observance of ad- 
mission of Hawaii as the 50th State of 
the Union: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate oj the First Legis- 
lature of the State of Hawaii (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
all members of the Cabinet of the President 
of the United States, ali Members of the 86th 
Congress of the United States, the Governors 
of the several States of the United States 
and such dignitaries as the Governor may 
deem desirable, are hereby invited by the 
First Legislature of the State of Hawaii to 
join with the people of Hawaii in the official 
observance of Hawaii's Admission Day Cele- 
bration; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State 
of Hawaii issue formal invitations to the 
parties hereinabove named; and be it fur- 
ther 


~ 
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Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution be forwarded to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, all Members of the 86th Con- 
gress of the United States, all members of 
the Cabinet of the President of the United 
States, the Governors of the several States of 
the United States and the Governor of the 
State of Hawaii. 

THE SENATE 
OF THE StaTse or HaWaAtrr, 
September 4, 1959. 

We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was this day adopted by 
the Senate of the First Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii in special session. 

W. H. HI, 

President of the Senate, 

WALTER G. CHUCK, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


THE HovUSE Or REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE STATE oF Hawalrt, - 
September 4, 1959. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was this day adopted by 
the House of Representatives of the First 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii in special 
session, 
ELMER F, CRAVALHO, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
HERMAN T. F. Loum, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 





Higher Price Tags May Mean Better 
Bargains 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Minneapolis Star of September 8, 
1959. Mr. Arthur Upgren is a distin- 
guished economist with the rare capac- 
ity to describe economic facts and proc- 
esses in terms understandable by all 
of us. This article is especially impor- 
tant when it is being contended by some, 
wrongly, that to let interest rates find 
their natural level will automatically 
mean higher living costs: 

HIGHER Price TAGS May MEAN BETrer 
BARGAINS 
(By Arthur Upgren) 

Is a straight line always the shortest dis- 
tance between two points? Not always, as 
mathematicians and geographers can prove. 

Can a higher price give you something for 
less money? I think I can demonstrate the 
truth of this equally surprising proposition. 

For example, I have recently been criticized 
for saying that higher interest rates can give 
us houses for less money. I’d like now to 
show why this is so. 

At the time of the Korean war the Gov- 
ernment reimposed larger down payments 
and shorter periods of payment for the pur- 
chase of automobiles. These terms can be 
thought of as a higher price. 

What was the result? A sharply lower 


biles told me at the time that the price of a 
nice used car came down from about $1,595 


could buy a car at once. That reduced the 
total demand for cars. When you reduce 
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total demand that makes the price less. 
That is the way the lew of supply and de- 
mand works. 

Actually we had diverted enough steel 
from the production of automobiles to the 
making of implements of war so that we had 
to get along with fewer new automobiles. 
Somebody had to wait to get a new car. 

If we had not imposed stiffer down pay- 
ments and shorter terms, too many people 
would have tried to buy cars. The price 
would have risen. That’s inflation. 

The American people wouldn't have gotten 
any more cars, they just would have had to 
pay more money—a higher price—for the 
limited number of cars available. 

It was that higher price trend that we 
nipped almost in the bud. So the stiffer 
terms made the automobiles lower in price. 

About the same time, 1951, interest rates 
moved sharply forward when the Federal 
Reserve banks dropped the support of. all 
Government bonds. That support had made 
interest rates low. Dropping the supports 
made credit tighter and interest rates higher. 
The prices of houses declined. 

An economist for the AFL-CIO bought a 
house in Washington. He complained, that 
he had to pay what amounted to about 1 
percent more interest. Someone might say 
that made the house cost him more. But 
did it? 

One percent more interest on a $15,000 
mortgage amounts to $150 a year increased 
cost to pay interest on the mortgage. (Ac- 
tually the interest rates have not gone up 
that much in any single year either then or 
now.) 

But my economist friend also told me that 
he got a wonderful bargain in buying his 
house. In his Own words he said he bought 
the house “for $4,000 less than it was worth.” 

Tighter money meant not quite so many 
people could buy houses. That reduces de- 
mand. Lowering demand has the lowering 
effect on price. 

The real point is that when you have fn- 
flation you cannot meet all money demands 
at prices that remain constant. So busi- 
nesses raise the price. That is inflation. 
Tightening credit raises the financing cost 
but it helps hold the price of the thing on 
which you pay interest down to lower levels. 


If you have any doubts about this just- 


ponder for a moment the idea that lowering 
the interest rate will make things cheaper. 
How do you lower interest rates? By making 
money much cheaper. That will make 
money available at, say, 5 percent instead of 6 
percent for houses. 

What do you think will happen to the 
price of houses? We can’t build them out of 
air, and our production of them cannot in- 
crease quickly. So the price will have to go 
up until some buyers are squeezed out of 
buying. That makes houses more expensive 
for everybody who can buy. 

The only-person who gains by a lower inter- 
est rate is the one who finances his house 
at the low rate just before the rate is 
advanced. é 





Our New Labor Law: What It Is and How 
It Came About 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 
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right of union members to participate in 
union policy. To know for what purpose 
the dues and special assessments exacted 
from them through the checkoff are 
spent. It will give them a greater oppor- 
tunity to elect union officials and, there- 
after, control their activities. 

Second. It will in certain circum- 
stances permit the union shop which 
compels the applicant for a job to join 
the union, pay initiation fees, and dues. 

Third. It will somewhat limit sec- 
ondary boycotts, picketing to force em- 
ployees to join unions. 

Fourth. It supplements the Hobbs 
amendment to the Corrupt Practices Act, 
which if properly enforced, will prevent 
extortion and racketeering. 

It does not- make antitrust and mo- 
nopoly laws applicable to union activi- 
ties. This is necessary if nationwide 
strikes and tieups are to be prevented. 

It fails to prevent strikes in public 
utilities, which in the past have, and in 
the future may, prevent the supply 
of necessities such as light, water, food 
to whole communities. 

It fails to prevent forcing employees to 
make involuntary contributions for the 
establishment of policies to which they 
are opposed. 

Overall, it is a good bill and will work 
out for the benefit of practically every- 
one. 

WHO FORCED ITS ENACTMENT? 

An amusing situation has come about 
because of the effort of so many to claim 
credit for the law’s enactment. 

In truth and in fact, as everyone fa- 
miliar with the situation knows, we now 
have the law on the books because the 
people, learning through the publicity 
given the McClellan committee’s hear- 
ings so much of what has been happen- 
ing, and many, finally realizing how 


~— they were adversely affected, demanded 


that their representatives provide a 
remedy. 

We have the law today because of 
aroused public sentiment. The result is 
very encouraging because it shows that, 
when the people really take an interest in 
their Government and insist, their repre- 
sentatives get up into the collar and do 
what the home folks want. 





The Union Oil Co. Responds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
30, 1959, I wrote a letter to Mr. Reese H. 
Taylor, chairman of the board of the 
Union Oil Co. of California, commenting 
on that company’s advertisement in the 
July 13 issue of Life, and taking excep- 
tion to what I termed “misleading and 
unfair poppycock” in the advertisement. 
August 14, Mr. Taylor wrote a reply 
that letter and he has recently asked 

at I insert it in the Appendix. I am 
lad to do this and to consider his com- 
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plaint that my “lengthy comments hit us 
somewhat. harder than we deserve.” 

Of course, I shall. not argue with Mr. 
Taylor about the necessity for old fash- 
ioned hard work. Moreover, I am very 
glad to see his stress on annual growth 
rates, but I hope he will also pay atten- 
tion to annual growth rates with respect 
to overall productivity and share my 
concern for our.economy in this vitally 
important respect. I do not like taxes 
any more than Mr, Taylor but I do not 
see much hope in his suggestion that 
we reduce Government spending 
“through greater efficiency, less Govern- 
ment in business operations, and the 
elimination of waste.” This is like say- 
ing, “fight needless spending” or “elimi- 
nate corruption.” 

I am glad to know that Mr. Taylor is 
not “dantiforeign products and against 
high wages.” ‘This was not at all clear 
from the advertisement in question. I 
share Mr. Taylor’s concern for our com- 
petitive position in the world and I, too, 
am against unearned wage advances 
whether or not they are accompanied by 
increased featherbedding or other labor 
wastage. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
granted, I am including the entire text 
of Mr. Taylor’s letter to me of August 14, 
1959: 

. Union On. Co. or CALIFORNIA, 

Los Angeles, Calif., August 14, 1959. 
Hon. Cuaries O. PorRTER, 

Representative in Congress, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Porter: Thank you for your 
extremely detailed letter commenting on our 
advertisement in the July 13 issue of Life 
magazine. One of the aims of this series is 
to encourage thinking and discussion about 
important economic problems facing our 
country. From the many hundreds of letters 
we have received, we feel confident that we 
are succeeding in this, 

I wish to say at the start, that we are 
proud of our country, proud of its people, 
and proud of its accomplishments. How- 
ever, we are not content—and this was the 
message we were driving at in the ad—to 
sit back and reflect on our past accomplish- 
ments; we are not content with the knowl- 
edge that our standard of living has long 
been the highest in the world. Rather, we 
are extremely concerned with the possible 
consequences of our becoming a high-cost 
nation in the world trade picture. We be- 
lieve this is a real possibility, with con- 
sequences far more serious than generally 
realized. This we wished to call to the at- 
tention of the American people. 

In our effort to keep our message short, 
simple, and direct we did not completely 
cover all aspects of the problem in the text 
of the ad. AlthdOugh we anticipated some 
criticism because of this, we believe your 
lengthy comments hit us somewhat harder 
than we deserve, : 

You ask many questions, although most 
of them, I suspect, are more rhetorical than 
interrogatory. However, the three princi- 
pal issues—foreign trade, productivity, and 
taxes—can be answered as follows: 

1, On page 2 you wrote: “Did you forget, 
if you ever knew, Mr. Taylor, that in no 

been 
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components of our “balance of payments”— 
the facts do not support your complacency. 
The following table shows, for the last nine 
quarters, a significant and alarming trend: 


U.S. merchandise exports and imports 
[Millions of dollars, seasonally adjusted} 
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Source: Survey of Ourrent Business, June 1959, p. 17. 


In the past this merchandise surplus has 
helped offset our Government's direct pay- 
ments abroad. However, as the surplus has 
shrunk, we have seen dollars and gold flow 
out in order to restore the necessary ‘“bal- 
ance” to our balance of payments. This 
outflow cannot, of course, continue for very 
long without seriously affecting our national 
economy. 

It has been estima that some 4 to 5 mil- 
lion people in this country are employed in 
jobs supported by foreign trade. We are 
not concerned with what these people did 
in 1936. We are concerned about what 
might happen to them in 1959, 1960, and 
beyond. 

2. While we agree with your remark that 
“the available data on productivity for in- 
dustry as a whole is not very satisfactory,” 
we do not agree with your further assertion 
that there is no evidence that wage gains 
are in excess of productivity gains. The 
data you cite, in our opinion, are not directly 
related to the productivity problem. Your 
figures cover only part of the manufacturing 
labor force and include only direct payroll 
costs. Further, by considering real wages 
you are bringing into the picture the effects 
of all inflation in the economy irrespective 
of how it was generated. 

The issue is this basic one being faced con- 
tinually by businessmen: Suppose product 
output per man-hour (commonly called “pro- 
ductivity”) rises by, say, 2 percent in a given 
period and total labor costs also rise by 2 
percent, then labor cost per unit of product 
would be unchanged. In this circumstance, 
labor, by itself, would contribute rio direct 
pressure for a product price increase. How- 
ever, if output per man-hour rose by 2 per- 
cent and labor cost by 4 percent, then labor 
cost per unit of product would be higher 
and there would be pressure for a price in- 
crease. This has been happening through- 
out much of the postwar period and de- 
scribes what is commonly meant by the ex- 
pression: “Wage gains are in excess’ of 
productivity gains.” 

Actually, since the definition of productiv- 
ity as “output per manhour” ignores the 
enormous role played by capital investments 
in bringing about our expanded. output, it 
is, in fact, only a partial definition. The 

correct 


of productivity. 


broader, 

(called total factor productivity) has been 
studied at length by Dr. John W. Kendrick, 
of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. In a recent report of this work (re- 
ported in Business Record, June 1958), Dr. 
Kendrick presented the following date for 
the U.S. private economy for the period 


eet: Average gnnual 

. rate of change, 

percent 

Total factor productivity....--.----- +2.1 
Factor prices: ; 


Labor wee ewes ees cee sees ne ee eee 45. 2 
Capital LS en ee —1. 0 
Product prices. 
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These data point out the fact that during 
the postwar period the rate of return on cap- 
ital has actually declined, thus offsetting, in 

some of the inflationary effects of 
labor’s gains of more than 5 percent per year. 
This trend has continued during 1958 and 
1959. 

In your last sentence on page 2 you ask: 
“Where else does the average factory worker 
have the automobiles, the electric appli- 
ances, the comfortable homes, the leisure, 
and the luxuries that are commonplace 
here?” We may enjoy this favored status 
today, Mr. Porrer, but unless we start sub- 
stituting old-fashioned hard work for this 
continued “pointing with pride,” a great 
many nations may soon overtake us. This 
possibility is suggested quite clearly by data 
included in a recent study of international 
productivity trends by Dr. Marvin Prankel, 
of the University of Iilinois. In this study 
he estimated annual growth rates in indus- 
trial output per employee for 15 nations for 
the period 1950-57 to be about as follows: 


Annual growth 
oa rate, percent 


DOR bh nactes akan onecnninnce shims 13.1 
er A pi sys ww tt and Sg en em cle 8.2 
I eek edi ea a er ees nn en pnd) nd So ancien glk 7.4 
Cmechontereiee. ea... . dee 6.2 
I eR tes i nwa cameeaw 6.1 
Re i tegicuniom amen 6.0 
WU ORL, Rn i ints 5 emcees vende dice 5.2 
Ic ta 5.0 
On 4.5 
eI re ee 2.9 
his Ritalin nis linia dobenem 2.9 
a RRs ran nnnndcnanauue 2.8 
CAM ih oe elected docus 2.1 
Wee eek. os aS 2.0 
United Kingdom...................... 1.9 


Source: American Statistical Association, 
proceedings of the business and economic 
statistics section, Dec. 1958, p. 265. 


A 5-percent growth rate (such as in West 
Germany) means a doubling of output per 
employee in 15 years; a 2-percent rate (such 
as in the United States) means a doubling 
in 35 years. 

3. Admittedly, America’s tax burden is not 
the highest in the world, yet its rate of ad- 
vance certainly is enough to cause alarm. 
For example, consider the following data 
published by the Tax Foundation: 








Taxes as 
Tax receipts— percent 
Year Federal, State, of net 

local national 

product 
TEE... cdeedgivnsddeeididean $14, 180, 000, 000 18 
he 57, 548, 000, 000 24 
110, 300, 000, 000 28 








This upward trend has contributed to the 
Nation’s inflationary pressures and, we fear, 
will probably continue to do so. In a sit- 
uation such as our country faces today, 
every dollar added to the price of our prod- 
ucts—whether because of higher labor cost 
or taxes or any of the costs of production— 
can make us less able to compete in world 


markets. You imply, Mr. Porter, as do many — 


politicians when someone complains of high 
taxes, that I am demanding fewer schools, 
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concentrating on producing goods for which 
they have a special advantage. We do not 
oppose high wages, as such; however, we 
do oppose today’s trend toward unearned 
wage advances_accompanied by increased 
featherbedding and other labor -wastage. 
We fear that if these things are not halted 
we could well find ourselves at a substantial 
disadvantage in the competitive markets of 
the world. The result could be the loss of 
many jobs and the lowering of our standard 
of living. 

We believe the time to be concerned about 
these things is now—while there is stili 
time for corrective steps. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Reese H. Tartor, 
Chairman of the Board. 


P.S.—You might be interested to know 
that we have received thousands of letters 
regarding this ad and other similar ones. 
Only slightly under 2 percent are critical, 
the balance being extremely complimentary 
and expressing appreciation. 





Warsaw Letter Depicts Nixon Visit 
Rejoicing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following text of 
a letter which appeared in ‘the Public 
Letter Box of the Detroit News, on Au- 
gust 21, regarding the reception Vice 
President Nrxon received on his recent 
visit to Warsaw. It is indeed hearten- 
ing to read of the enthusiastic and warm 
reception which was accorded the Vice 
President in Poland. It clearly demon- 
strates the strong bonds of friendship 
which exist between these people and 
the United States: 


Warsaw LETTER Depicts Nixon Vistr 
REJOICING 
To the Eprror: 

A Detroiter recently received from his 
brother in Warsaw, Poland, a letter describ- 
ing Vice President Nrxon’s visit to that city. 
It was so eloquent a letter that I am send- 
ing translated parts of it along to you in 
the belief it would be of interest to your 
Letter Box readers. The excerpts: 

“People came to the gates of the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw to show their love, not the 
kind given the previous visitor (Khrush- 
chev). But the police cordon closed the 
gates and didn’t allow anyone inside, mak- 
ing it difficult for anyone to see the visitor 
(Nrxon). Many in the huge crowd became 
so angry that they screamed ‘Moscow pup- 
pets’ at the police. They asked why the 
police gathered up people to see Khrushchev 
and wouldn’t let them see Nixon. Shame- 
facedly, the police finally opened the gates. 


* * + * * 


“People bought out all the flowers in War- 
saw and suburbs for Nrxon, something 
Khrushchev never dreamed of or saw. I saw 
this fox (Khrushchev) driving along Holy 
Cross Street with head bowed, a silent man 
among silent people. There were no shouts 
of ‘niech zyje’ (long life) for him as there 
were for Nrxon. Instead of flowers, the peo- 
ple would have liked to hit him with a strap, 
but our political and geographical situation 
makes this impossible. 
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“In the case of Khrushchev we were told 
to greet him, but no one wanted to. Nixon 
was shielded from the crowds who sincerely 
and universally wanted to greet him. Those 
who saw Nrxon considered it a rare and 
pleasant privilege, as compared with 
Khrushchey. Those who didn’t were sorry 
indeed.” 

JAMES KEITH. 





Views on Veterans and Washington Gen- 
erally, by Dr. Stanley E. Peterson of 
Brockton, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted to extend my 
remarks, I include a letter and news- 
paper clipping from Dr. Stanley E. 
Peterson of Brockton, Mass., which is 
self-explanatory. 

The bill to which he refers is H.R. 
7650, which passed the House on June 
15, 1959, by a division vote of 226 yeas to 
34 nays and passed the Senate on August 
13, 1959, by a record vote of 86 yeas to 
6 nays. The bill has now been approved 
by the President and is designated as 
Public Law 86-211. 

I am advised that Dr. Peterson is a 
specialist in surgery, and I hope is not 
representative of the medical profes- 
sion. 

So far as I know, Dr. Peterson had no 
service in any branch of the Armed 
Forces. 

The letter and clipping follow: 

Brockton, Mass., August 26, 1959. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed is a clipping from the 
Boston Herald. 

May I congratulate you for your dishonesty 
and corruption. Kindly convey this message 
to your committee also. 

What we need in Washington is a good 
housecleaning via the firing squad or rope. 

Sincerely, 





S. E. PEeTerson, M.D. 
As I have written previously to Washing- 
ton, the biggest parasites we have in this 
country are the war veterans, farmers, and 
Congressmen. 


Pension AvutHor Apmits $10 BILLION CosT 
Boost 


WasHINGTON.—The House passed veterans 
pension bill conceded. it will cost the Govern- 
ment an extra $10 billion in the next 40 
years rather than save $12 billion. 

Representative Orin E. Teacur, Democrat 
of Texas, made the concession after 
senatives CLarE E. Horrman, Republican of 

and H. R. Gross, Republican of 
Iowa, said the cost of the measure had been 
camoufiaged in Monday’s debate. It passed 
the House 226 to 34 and was sent to the Sen- 
ate after limited debate. 

“This is nothing but a deception and & 
fraud on the Members of the House,” Horr- 
MAN said, 

‘Tzacus is the chief author of the bill. 


were supplied last weekend with “full 
information as to the effects and costs of the 
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He said that the cost of a provision adding 
many more widows to pension rolls was not 
mentioned'in debate because of lack of time. 
That provision is expected to cost $22 billion 
through the year 2000. 

The bill, approved unanimously last 
Thursday by ‘Teacur’s committee, would re- 
sult in a sweeping overhaul of the pension 
system for veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities. It would peg pension 
systems on the basis of need. 

In addition, it would liberalize eligibility 
qualifications for World War II and Korean 
war widows. Under present law, they can be 
eligible for pensions only if their husbands 
had service-connected disabilities. The bill 
would place them in the same category as 
World War I widows and make need the only 
qualifying basis. 





Memorandum by Peter Schoemann, Gen- 
eral President of the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a memorandum pre- 
pared by Mr. Peter Schoemann, general 
president of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada. 

I believe that Mr. Schoemann’s effort 
to correct some erroneous impressions 
which have found their way into the 
dissenting views of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor regarding H.R. 
8342 should become a part of the perma- 
nent Recorp regarding this year’s labor 
legislation. I am including Mr. Schoe- 
mann’s statement in the Recorp today 
because the House Labor Committee’s 
own transcript has already been printed. 

Mr. Schoemann’s memorandum fol- 
lows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PUCINSKI: In study- 
ing the report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor concerning the Elliott bill, 
H.R. 8342, I was very much disturbed by 
some of the statements which appear in the 
dissenting views printed as a part of the 
committee report. 

I am referring to pages 95 and 96 of the 
report. Here, the dissenting views allege 
that some Indiana members of Chicago 
Steam Fitters Local Union 597 have tried 
for years to secure a separate charter and 
have not succeeded in obtaining a proper 
investigation of their request by their In- 
ternational Union, the United Association 
of Plumbers and Pipe Fitters. And, as an 
indication of a weakness in the so-called bill 
of rights in the Elliott bill, the dissenting 
views further charge that these members 
had to bear the costs of their efforts to 
secure a charter and have been subject to 
reprisals by the local officials. 

Contrary to these allegations, the record 
in our hearings of the House Committee on 
Labor and Education clearly shows that the 
question of issuing a charter to this small 
group of men was fully considered by the 
general president of the united association 
not less than three times. Each time a 
separate charter was denied only after full 
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consideration of all of the equities of the 
situation and only after fully consulting the 
best interests of the 9,000 members of this 
local union. 

The record further shows that the Indiana 
members seeking a charter represented a very 
small minority in the local union. They 
could not even claim to represent a majority 
of the members of 597 who live in Indiana. 

Many years ago local union 597 received 
broad jurisdiction over the entire Chicago in- 
dustrial area, including northern Indiana, 
for the very purpose of promoting the wel- 
fare of all members living in -the Chicago 
area, so that all members might freely seek 
employment at standard wages and working 
conditions with all contractors performing 
any work in any part of this sprawling in- 
dustrial community. 

As one who has spent his life in Chicago, 
you undoubtedly know that no one travel- 
ing through this great industrial area from 
Chicago toward the Indiana line can possi- 
bly tell from observation where Illinois ends 
and Indiana begins. At one place, for exam- 
ple, there is a large powerhouse situated 
exactly on the line between these two states. 
One-half of the powerhouse is in Illinois and 
the other half is in Indiana. 


Workers living in Indiana move daily across 
the invisible boundary to jobs in Illinois 
and journeymen in Chicago move daily to 
employment in Indiana. Certain places such 
as South Chicago and Hammond, Ind., are 
only about 20 minutes from downtown Chi- 
cago by automobile. And to reach the 
furthest boundaries of Lake and Porter 
Counties in Indiana takes only about 45 
minutes from the city of Chicago. All of 
these facts appeared in the record before the 
subcommittee. 

In this situation one charter for one local 
union covering the entire industrial area at 
a standard wage rate for all workers and all 
contractors was the wise decision reached by 
the international union in accordance with 
the wishes of the vast majority of the mem- 
bers of the local unionitself. I, for one, sin- 
cerely believe it would have been a clear dis- 
crimination against Illinois members to have 
created a separate Indiana local union under 
these circumstances. 

Yet, here we find the good name and repu- 
tation of local union 597 and the United As- 
sociation of Plumbers and Pipe Fitters tar- 
nished by this statement of dissenting views. 
Wise action in the interest of the majority 
is pictured as a denial of individual rights. 
Apparently, the dissenting members believe 
the will of the minority should govern and 
charters should be issued on request. Is it 
their desire to divide and weaken unions? 
Do they want to provide breeding places for 
the very kind of corruption recently exposed 
in hearings in the Senate? 

Issuing charters, at will, to irresponsible 
groups has, according to the record made be- 
fore the McClellan committee, frequently 
turned local unions over to the control of 
hoods and racketeers. Paper locals created 
by corrupt international officers have been 
one means frequently used for shaking-down 
employers and milking union members. Yet 
the dissenting views would, apparently, have 
Congress foster and promote these very con- 
ditions by force of law. 

Finally, there are printed on these pages, 
allegations of threats and reprisals by officers 
of local union 597. Here again, the record 
fails to support this statement made in the 
dissenting views. A careful review of the 
testimony fails to show concrete evidence of 
force or threats or reprisals.at any time. 
Charges of job discrimination were repeatedly 
filed with the National Labor Relations Board. 
and were repeatedly for lack of 
evidence. Any implication that the union 
should bear the costs of seeking a separate 
charter is totally unjustified by these cir- 
cumstances. 
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But, both the Elliott and the Landrum 
bill would provide the very means for pena- 
lizing and harassing every union officer who 
had the courage and wisdom to deny these 
dissenting Indiana members a separate char- 
ter in this case. And, in citing this case in 
their dissenting views, the dissenting mem- 
bers of the Committee on Education and 
Labor have given me a illustration of why 
they were against both of these bills. Be- 
cause both would punish unions for wise and 
forthright action in the best interest of 
union members. 

Sincerely, 
Peter T. SCHOEMANN, 
General President, United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry of the United States and 
Canada. 
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Will There Be Reciprocity in International. 


Trade With the Introduction of Smaller 
American-Made Cars? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, a great deal 
is heard these days about the introduc- 
tion of American-made small cars on a 
wide scale this fall. Many commenta- 
tors interpret this move as signaling the 
U.S. automotive industry’s counterattack 
on the mass invasion of foreign cars. 

In my opinion, there is another side 
to the story, the export side. For the 
loss of markets by American automakers 
has not been confined to these shores. 
While imports have risen dramatically— 
and are still climbing—exports of U.S. 
autos have declined tremendously. 

* Now, with the domestic industry turn- 
ing to small car production’ on a mass 
scale, perhaps there is hope that the 
export trend will be reversed. 

Perhaps it will be possible, for ex- 
ample, to persuade our friends in West 
Germany to purchase more than 333 
U.S. autos, our total exports there in 
1958, a year which also saw 134,610 West 
German autos imported here. 

Or it may be possible to expand our 
exports to Great Britain from 329, the 
total we shipped there in 1958, to a num- 
ber more in keeping with the 156,597 
British cars unloaded here last year. 

Happily, the Government of the 
United Kingdom has seen fit to increase 
the annual dollar quota on passenger 
cars from North America to $2 million, 
compared to the $600,000 limit which has 
been in effect. 

Admittedly, $2 million is a far cry 
from $194,072,216—the value of British- 
made cars imported by the United States 
in 1958—but it is a tiny step in the right 
direction, nonetheless. 

Both at home and in overseas mar- 
kets, U.S. manufacturers have a lot of 





new passenger ‘cars 
rupled, from 107,675 to 433,921, and if 
the present import pace continues, 1959 
will see 600,000 foreign cars landing here. 
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The value of these imports in 1958 ap- 
proached $500 million, and this is per- 
haps a better measure of the domestic 
market which has swung to imports and 
which American producers hope to re- 
capture, at least to some extent, with 
their new economy-size models. 

Not only new passenger cars, but other 
types of imported motor vehicles are 
reaching the American market in grow- 
ing numbers. Here are a few exam- 

ples. 

In 1956 we imported a scant 1,537 
used cars; this rose to 4,862 in 1957, and 
then jumped to 12,861 with a total value 
exceeding $16 million in 1958. 

The United States imported 2,853 for- 
eign-made trucks in 1956, 8,036 trucks 
in 1957, and 15,032 trucks valued at more 
than $17 million in 1958. In the first 
7 months of 1959, our imports of trucks 
passed 13,000, indicating a 12-month to- 
tal of 22,000 or more. 

Motorcycles are another fast-rising 
import. In 1956 we imported 32,148 
motorcycles; raised that figure to 53,- 
100 in 1957, and raised it again to 63,700 
valued at $13 million in 1958. 

United States auto exports, meanwhile, 
remain in a tailspin. American manu- 
facturers shipped 175,000 new cars to 
foreign buyers 2 years ago, then saw 
their overseas market dwindled to less 
than 122,000 last year. In the first 7 
months of 1959 we exported 66,000 new 
cars, so exports this year should approxi- 
mate 110,000—to register another down- 
turn. - 

With the introduction of a series of 
new small cars, produced in American 
factories by American labor, the domes- 
tic industry has served notice it is ready 
to give its foreign competitors a run for 
their money. 

My hope is that this step will also 
mark a turning point in our automotive 
export trade. Certainly it should paci- 
fy those who claim that large Ameri- 
can cars are neither safe on narrow for- 
eign roads nor economical for foreign 
motorists paying 75 cents or $1 for a 
gallon of gasoline. 

I, for one, will be most interested to 
watch the reaction of our trading part- 
ners, particularly in Western Europe, to 
the new competition of American small 
cars. Will they offer us the same open- 
arm welcome that we have given to their 
products, now that it appears we will be 
able to compete on equal terms in their 
own markets? 

This will be a true test of reciprocity 
in international trade. 





Visit of Nikita Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, pal 1959 
Mr. , in view 


MADDEN. 
of the pending am ‘of Nikita Khru- 
shchev, the No. 1 Communist of the So- 
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of agguession and oppression which 
Khrushchev and his predecessor Stalin 
have inflicted on millions of people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

The following statement from several 
Lithuanian societies in the Calumet re- 
gion of Indiana, sets out facts which the 
President, State Department, and the 
American people should constantly keep 
in mind: 

We citizens of the United States of Lithu- 
anian extractions gathered in the annual 
meeting at our parish hall, 3905 Fir Street 
of East Chicago, Ind., are shocked by the 
action of the U.S. Government in inviting 
Nikita Khrushchev to visit the United States. 
In view of the foregoing knowledge of Nikita 
Khrushchev and the principles which he 
represents and hereby voice our disapproval 
by registering this our protest: 

“Whereas Niikta Khrushchev and his as- 
sociates have demonstrated to the civilized 
world to be criminals of international mag- 
nitude, guilty of heinous. crimes by murder- 
ing millions of Hungarians, « Lithuanians, 
Ukrainians, Poles, Latvians, Estonians, Ger- 
mans, and Russians; and 

“Whereas Nikita Khrushchev and his co- 
horts have enslaved many nations by brutal 
force and by devious methods .of liquidation, 
deportations and dispersions of leaders and 
their people, aiming to effect genocide of 
small nations; and 

Whereas Communist Russia has over 15 
million people in the slave camps; and 

“Whereas Communist Russia is fomenting 
discord among nations and disturbing the 
peace of the world; and 

“Whereas Nikita Khrushchev represents 
a regime dedicated in principles to brutal 
suppression and persecution of religions; and 

“Whereas the leaders of communism, in 
order to hide their crimes against humanity, 
have established an Iron Curtain around 
Russia and enslaved nations: 

Therefore, we resolve that the Committee 
of the Lithuanian Community of East Chi- 
cago, Ind., shall forward copies of this reso- 
lution to the Secretary of the United States 
and our Senators and to the press.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Bronius Narnys, 
Chairman, 
VikTORAS MAKIEJUs, 
Secretary. 

As long as the United States keeps a firm 
anticommunistic policy, maintains its 
strength and power, leads the cold war 
strategy, and does not recognize the occupied 
territories, the spirit of freedom behind the 
Iron Curtain will continue to burn and at 
least a passive resistance will be maintained. 
This passive resistance is one of the major 
causes preventing the Soviet Union from 
starting a major war. The truth told by 
refugees to the free world about Mr. EKhru- 
shchev’s mass murders, prison tortures, slave 
labor camps, mass deportations, and all kinds 
of persecutions, is the main barrier in 
way to conquer the world. This is the 
problem that Mr. Ehrushchev 
solve in his favor at this coming visi 

What will we ask of him? 
will he give us? Will you ask him, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to give freedom to the enslaved nations, 
such as Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and 
others; to release slaves from labor camps; 
to return deported ones to their homelands; 
to give freedom of press, speech, meetings, 
and religion, and free elections? Will you 
ask him withdraw the Red armies from 
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saying that there are certain uncontrolled 
individuals who might disturb the long 
created friendly atmosphere. It would not 
be hard to understand that this name ap- 
plied to the citizens involved in the demon- 
strations against Khrushchev’s predecessors, 
in which we, unable to take an active part, 
gave the demonstrators our full moral sup- 
port. And why do you think we deserve 
such a name? 

If you remember 13,000 brutally murdered 
Polish Army officers at Katyn, thousands of 
Ukranians slaughtered at Vinica, mass tor- 
tures and murders in Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, the massacre of Hungary, the shoot- 
ing down of defenseless American planes, 
our brothers and sisters dying in the slave 
labor camps and deportation boxcars, and 
thousands of other atrocities committed by 
Mr. Khrushchev and his murder gang, how 
could you expect us to greet this interna-~ 
tional criminal with broad smiles and shake 
his bloody hand? 

And you call us certain uncontrolled in- 
dividuals despite the fact that by peaceful 
demonstrations we are trying to tell the 
truth to the world. We feel hurt and de- 
pressed. We are not “certain uncontrolled 
individuals” but we are fighting for the 
freedom which was denied us at Yalta and 
other conferences, similar to the one Mr. 
Khrushchev is now seeking. No human 
being has a right to stop us.°* ; 

We do not believe in violence, but reserve 
us the right to fight by every possible peace- 
ful means for independence of our mother- 
lands, and no matter what the diplomatic 
courtesy may be, by our demonstrations we 
are trying to show that at least we are not 
welcoming the murderers. In our greatest 
fight for liberty and human rights we expect 
our President to help us, not to destroy us. 

Very respectfully yours, 

The Representatives of American Lithu- 
anian Council at Lake County, Ind., 
Albert J. Vinick; American Lithuanian 
Community East Chicago Chapter, 
Antanas Juodvalkis; Lithuanian Demo- 
cratic League of Lake County, Ind., 
Angue Justine; Lithuanian Alliance of 
America, Lodge 185, : 
National Lithuanian Society of Amer- 
ica, Inc., East Chicago Chapter, 
Kasimir Pocius; Lithuanian Pleasure 
Club, East Chicago, Inc., Theodore 
Mason; Bronius Nainys, Secretary of 
the Executive Committee. 











Granting of Statehood to Hawaii Struck 
Home in Asian Hearts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, during. the 
various debates on statehood for Hawaii, 
some of us have emphasized the tre- 
mendously favorable psychological ef- 
fect which granting statehood would 
have on Asian peoples. It will bring 
our deeds into harmony without words— 
and in a most dramatic way, ifcapable 
of being distorted by our enemies into 
something unworthy. 

Vivid confirmation of this view has 
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[From the Honolulu Advertiser, Apr. 6, 
1959] 
THar. CuiNese LEADER PRAISES STATEHOOD 
\. as “Act or FalTH” 
(By Gordon Morse) 

The leader of Thailand’s 314 million Chi- 
nese residents said yesterday that the United 
States had done more for international good 
will by admitting Hawaii to the Union than 
any other single act in recent history. 


“The granting of Hawaiian statehood has . 


dramatically lifted a veil of misunderstand- 
ing from Asian eyes and its repercussions 
will change history,” said Chang Lan-Chen. 

Chang is chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bangkok. As Thailand’s leading 
Chinese citizen in business and social circles, 
he is spokesman for the largest block of Chi- 
nese residents outside of Red China and 
Taiwan. 

He left Honolulu for the mainland. He 
and Mrs. Chang are the first couple to be 
invited by the U.S. State Department to tour 
the United States for 2 months. 

“The granting of Hawaiian statehood was 
an act of faith in the democratic conception 
that men of all races could live in peace and 
harmony,” said Chang through his inter- 
preter. 

“America had done a lot of preaching 
about this but had done little that the com- 
mon resident of the Far East could under- 
stand. Statehood for a Pacific island com- 
munity with its minority population of Asian 
descent struck home in Asian hearts, 

“Now suddenly a veil of misunderstand- 
ing dropped from our minds. We witnessed 
Americans taking Asians into their arms. 
Most Asian people only believe what they see 
and this they witnessed and understood.” 

Chang urged that America follow up the 
Hawaiian statehood act with a more sincere 
program of internationalism and cement the 
new feeling of friendship now created. 

He also applauded Hawaii as the perfect 
place for a foreign visitor to be introduced to 
the United States. 

“I would have been completely bewildered 
and lost if I had suddenly been set down in 
@ place like Chicago or New York,” said 
Chang. “But Hawaii has my kind of people 
living as Americans. This I can understand, 
They gave me the introductory course.” 





Address by Senator Evgene J. McCarthy 
on “The Family and Political Action” 
at the Annual Convention of the Chris- 
tian Family Movement at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN- THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, there 
are few Americans who can discuss with 
such wisdom and dedication the role of 
politics and politicians in a democracy 
as the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota, the Honorable Eucrens J. Mc- 
CaRTHY. 

Senator McCartuy has been a high 
school teacher and a university profes- 
sor. For 10 years he served with great 
distinction as a Member of the House of 
Representatives. He speaks with deep 
understanding and experience of the re-. 
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sponsibility. of the Christian in political 
life. 

Last month, on August 29, 1959, Senae 
tor McCartuy delivered a fine address 
on “The Family and Political Action” at 
the 11th Annual Convention of the 
Christian Family Movement held on the 
campus of the University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

Other distinguished speakers. at this 
convention, which was attended by more 
than 2,500 persons, including 750 -mar- 
ried couples, included Roman Catholic 


_Archbishop Albert G. Meyer, of Chicago; 


the Reverend Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., 
former editor of the weekly magazine 
America; and Stephen A. Mitchell, for- 
mer chairman of the. Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like at this point 
in the Recorp to include excerpts from 
Senator McCarTHy’s address: 

THe FAMILY AND POLITICAL ACTION 


(Excerpts from address of Senator EvuGcENE 
J. McCartuy at the Christian Family 
Movement Convention, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., August 29, 1959) 


Nineteen hundred and sixty is a national 
election year. When the polls close on No- 
vember 8, the voters of the United States 
will have chosen thousands of State and local 
officials. They will also have elected 4387 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
one-third of the 100 Members of the U.S, 
Senate, and a President of the United States. 

Next year will be a year of intensive po- 
litical activity. Candidates, their support- 
ers, party oOfficials,.and party organizations 
will be busy trying to convince the voters 
of the merits of their causes. 

Through the media of mass communica- 
tion, the newspapers, the radio, and televi- 
sion, political discussion and political per- 
sonalities will come into the homes of Amer- 
ica. The home, rather than the public 
square, the street corner, or the picnic 
grounds has become the principal arena of 
political controversy. 

It is no longer possible for the citizen to 
avoid politics or to set it apart for special 
times and places, Neither is it possible any 
longer to isolate children and young people 
from politics. It remains to be seen whether 
or not these changes in place and methods 
of - political action will improve our 
democracy. 

Certainly it is desirable that citizens be 
politically aware. In a democratic state, all 
citizens have political power. That power 
can be exercised well only if all citizens, or 
at least a majority, are wise; that is, are 
intelligent and informed and are men of 

will. 

Modern techniques of communication and 
of influence have proved excellent tools for 
the demagogue and the tyrant. The chal- 
lenge is to use them to improve government 
and thus to promote the common good. 

Parents have a very special responsibility 
to develop right attitudes and to advance 
the political education of children. This 
responsibility is of special importance be- 
cause of the significance of citizen. partici- 
pation in politics in a democracy, and be- 
cause of the fact that politics can no longer 
be excluded from the home or the young 
people protected from it. 

For adults enjoying full citizenship, issues 


and personalities are important as a basis. 
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political action, the development of right 
attitudes toward democracy, government, 
and politics is even more important. In an 
election, parents have an opportunity to 
lead the young people of the Nation away 
from the popular disposition to be cynical 
regarding politics and government. 

There is no disputing the fact that the 
conduct of some public officials in the United 
States has been disgraceful. Many have 
shown a shocking lack of any sense of moral 
responsibility. Others have been found 
holding to standards which are extremely 
personal, flexible, and generally inadequate. 
The facts in these cases should not be with- 
held or glossed over. It is essential, how- 
ever, that -they be ted accurately, 
without exaggeration and without unwar- 
ranted general applications. 

Children should not be brought up be- 
lieving that the holders of public office are 
generally venal and corrupt. They should 
not be conditioned ‘to the careless use of 
expressions such as “pork barrel” and “feed- 
ing at the public trough” in relation to pub- 
lic service, and should be discouraged from 
using terms of opprobrium without delib- 
eration and distinction. They should not be 
led to look upon politics as a necessary evil 
at best, or as a field in which the ordinary 
standards of truth and decency do not apply 
and need not be honored. They should be 
brought to realize that political party ac- 
tivity is mot necessarily unbecoming or 
degrading. 

Not every citizen has an obligation at all 
times to participate intensively in party 
activities, but every citizen should realize 
the need for political parties and for party 
activities. History demonstrates clearly the 
need for party politics in democratic gov- 
ernment. In America. party factions pre- 
ceded the adoption of the Constitution itself. 

Parents should be careful to educate chil- 
dren to an understanding of the importance 
of the political party in our system of gov- 
ernment, and to bring them to realize that 
good government depends on good political 
parties. By their own example, as well as 
by word, they should show the young people 
that a political party is not merely a propa- 
ganda instrument, not a private club, nor an 
organization which protects one’s own job 
or which provides a job in’ return for the 
payment of dues and the performance of 
party services. 

Rather, a political party is an organization 
made up of a disciplined group of citizens 
seeking to influence government or to gain 


‘ control of it in order to govern not only for 


the majority, but for all according to the 
determination of the majority within the 
limits set by custom, law, and constitution. 

In order to prevent disillusionment, young 
people should, of course, learn that politics 
is part of a real world. Political choices must 
be made in actual historical situation, af- 
fected, therefore, by ignorance, prejudice, 
and bad will. They should know that politi- 
cal officials often cannot make the ideal 
choice, but must adjust decisions to circum- 
stances. 

Truth will prove the best antidote for cyni- 


‘cism, which is an especially dangerous at- 


titude when it prevails among the young. 
It destroys the base for an attack on real 
and different problems in politics, as in 
other fields. 

This danger is clearly shown in one of 
the novels of Charles Williams, the great 
English writer of novels dealing with the 
conflict between good and evil. Mr. Williams 
shows the great advantage which can be 
given to evil by the loss of public belief in 
politics. The uence of this loss of 
faith im Mr, William’s novel was the accept- 
ance of a completely amoral leader who 
capitalized on the cynicism of the people 
and come -to power because of it. 

An election year the best of times 
in which to develop in children and young 





U.S. Civil Rights 
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people a clearer understanding of the real 
meaning and implications of democracy; of 
impressing upon them the fact that democ- 
racy does not simplify life, but rather that 
it complicates it by adding the responsibility 
of government to other responsibilities. 

It is further complicated when we consider 
that democracy seeks to establish an order 
based not only upon justice, but upon jus- 
tice and freedom; that is, not only an order 
of justice prescribed and forced on people, 
but determined by them and freely accepted. 

An election year provides the best of times 
in which to develop in our children and 
young people understanding and respect for 
the purposes, institutions and procedures of 
democratic> government, and to lay the 
foundations upon which we can erect in the 
United States a firm tradition of the privi- 
lege and responsibility of citizenship and of 
public service. 

It is not sufficient merely to undertake to 
humanize and sanctify our individual lives. 
Neither is it sufficient to humanize and sanc- 
tify the institution of the family alone. 
Over and above this, it is essential to hu- 
manize and sanctify social institutions such 
as the neighborhood, the class to which one 
belongs, the business and professional com- 
munity, leisure time activities, means of 
communication, and political institutions. 

For as Cardinal Suhard has stated: “Each 
of them constitutes both an area of living 
and reality which is independent of the in- 
dividuals of which it is made up (and one 
can say also independent of the family units 
which make it up) or over whom it holds 
away.” 

Although it is true that the social order 
exists for the persons who make it up, and 
in a secondary sense also exists for the fam- 
ily, it is nonetheless correct to say that so- 
ciety—that is, civilization itself—requires 
salvation. : 

Neither the salvation of persons, nor the 
salvation of the family can be accomplished 
without a humanization and sanctification: 
that is, a Christianization of all essential in- 
stitutions which make up the social order. 





Civil Rights Must Be Safeguarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS” 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, another 
forceful reaction to the Federal Civil 
Rights Commission report is recorded in 
an editorial from the September 9 edi- 
tion of the San Francisco Chronicle 
which I submit for the Recorp under 
permission to extend remarks. 

The specific solutions to be developed 
are proper subjects of debate and dis- 
cussion. The point is that the problems 
revealed cannot be denied and should 
no longer be ignored: 

Civi. RicHTs Must Be SAFEGUARDED 

We earnestly hope that the report of the 
Commission, published 
yesterday, will rattle the chains of Congress 
loudly enough to awaken some of its Mem- 
bers to the need for protecting Negro voting 
rights. apy 

oe report is deeply disturbing in its 
revelations of the capricious, snide bad faith 
of southern States in denying Negroes the 
ballot. 

“Complex voter qualification laws, includ- 
ing tests of literacy, education and interpre- 
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tation, have been used and may readily be 
usel arbitrarily to deny the right to vote,” 
the Commission concludes. “It appears to 
be impossible to enforce an impartial ad- 
ministration of the literacy tests now in 
force in some States, for where there is a will 
to discriminate, these tests provide the way.” 
The story of the obstacles this Commission 
met in its efforts to find the facts about 
Negro voter registration in Alabama and 
Louisiana has been a running scandal in the 
papers. Alabama officials refused to produce 
their registration records at the Commis- 
sion’s hearings but let the staff look at them; 
Louisiana officials declined even to allow 
that much. And after records in only half 
the counties being investigated in Alabama 
had been examined, the legislature passed 
a law permitting application forms of per- 
sons denied registration to be destroyed. 
There is just one remedy for oafishness 
of that sort—Federal intervention to protect 
the citizens whose rights are denied. Ac- 
cordingly, the Commission recommended (1) 
that Congress require all registration and 
voting records of the States to be preserved 
for 5 years and be subject to public inspec~ 
tion; (2) that it forbid any person, “under 
color of State law, arbitrarily * * * to de- 
prive any individual of the opportunity to 
register, vote, and have that yote counted’’ 
for any Federal offices; and (3) that where 
people are arbitrarily disqualified from voting 
the President be empowered to appoint tem- 
porary Federal registrars to “administer the 
State qualification laws and issue to all in- 
dividuals found qualified registration cer- 
tificates which shall entitle them to vote.” 
These were majority recommendations. A 
split developed on a proposal for a constitu- 
tional amendment that would put the right 
to vote beyond the power of a State to deny 
except.on the grounds of age or length of 
residence. This would take away the power 
of qualifying electors on property ownership 
or literacy standards that the States now 
possess. The need for such an amendment 
is debatable; the Constitution already gives 
the Federal Government all the power it 
needs to deal with denials of the right to 
vote on account of race; what is lacking is 
a determination in Congress to use the power. 
In its strong conclusions about denials of 
voting rights, the Civil Rights Commission 
has given the expiring Congress a challenge 
on an issue of clear and present discrimina- 
tion, a challenge from which those Members 
not dedicated to preserving white supremacy 
and racial inequality cannot hope to escape. 
The least that Congress should do now is to 
extend the life of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion and give an unbreakable commitment 
to take up its substantive recommendations 
on voting rights at the next session in 
January. 





Our Surplus Food Abroad Can Build Good 
Will Only if It Is Handled With Great 
Sensitiveness to the Real Needs and 
Aspirations of Receiving Countries and 
to Other Friendly Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave © 
to extend my remarks, I include a long- 
overdue article by Alfred D. Stedman, of 
the St. Paul Pioneer press staff on the 
dangers and difficulties as well as possi- 
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ble benefits which must be evaluated 
more intelligently in our programs of 
selling or bartering or contributing our 
food surpluses abroad: 
Foop GIVEAWAYS 
(Alfred D. Stedman) 


A bit of a shock to U.S. notions was the 
raising by foreign farm writers here of a 
certain question. It arose in a recent panel 
with Minnesota farm editors. Held on the 
university’s St. Paul campus, the panel 
touched on international problems of food 
in the cold war. 

The question was: Why do not U.S. farmers 
deal with their own surpluses? Why do we 
go on producing such big ones? Why, in- 
stead of meeting the surplus problems here 
at home, does the United States choose to 
export those problems to other countries and 
peoples? 

The question was taken in stride by the 
Minnesota farm editors. The United States, 
they acknowledged, has come faster into 
world power than into knowledge of or_ex- 
perience with problems of other nations. A 
lot of us are too busy making money to find 
out about those problems. Our politicians 
haven't had the nerve to balance Govern- 
ment price supports with effective:crop con- 
trols. So the United States has gone on 
growing bigger and bigger surpluses. And it 
has gone on depending increasingly on sub- 
sidized exports to avoid swamping our own 
farm markets. 

Is there food for thought in those answers? 
There's still more of it in the implications 
of the question raised by the gentlemen of 
the foreign farm press. 

Their very idea seems to suggest that re- 
visions are in order to some of the most com-< 
monly accepted of the assumptions that un- 
derline U.S. farm laws and programs. 

Aren't the U.S. farm surpluses an unmixed 
blessing to a hungry world? Aren’t our gifts 
or bargain sales of surplus foods helping 
us to win the cold war against communism? 
Can’t we give away all surpluses however 
big? 

Of course there’s no way of knowing how 
each of the foreign farm editors would have 
replied to these questions. But the discus- 
sions did show that among these 12 writers, 
mainly from Latin American and African 
countries, the answers would not have been 
unanimously yes. 

The discussions brought out that, besides 
the help given to the hungry by gifts or 
bargain sales of U.S. food, there are also dis- 
advantages. They brought out that these 
subsidized farm exports have tendencies to 
disrupt world trade and unsettle world 
prices. They brought out the existence of 
tremendous unsolved problems of transpor- 
tation of food to the hungry in remote re- 
gions. They brought out that the U.S. mo- 
tives in subsidizing our farm exports are re- 
gerded in receiving countries as open to 
question. They brought out a reluctance of 
such countries to become dependent on 
others for food. As a goodwill Luilder, they 
emphasized the effectiveness of U.S. techni- 
cal assistance in developing the resources and 
the know-how of receiving countries for self- 
dependence. 

And none of the visiting editors expressly 
dissented from a view that the United States 
is losing the cold war. 

Everyone is at liberty to draw his own in- 
ferences from the ideas that came to light 
among the representatives of the foreign 
agricultural press. But these gentlemen 
have perhaps earned appreciation of farmers 
and farm legislators for helping to clear up 
points needing clarification. 

Indefinite expansion of U.S. farm produc- 
tion in expectation of disposing of all un- 
wanted surpluses in other countries seems 
unacceptable abroad as a basis of U.S. farm 
policy, Throwing too much US. farm stuff 
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on world markets can break world prices just 
as doing the same thing at home can break 
home prices. US. food giveaways won't 
automatically win the cold war. ; 

US. food surpluses can build goodwill 
abroad if their handling fits the needs and 
aspirations of receiving countries to develop 
their own resources and economic independ- 
ence, 

Real trade among nations of things and 
services each can best produce still seems a 
good basis for economic health and growth 
of free nations in a free world. 

All this seems to mean that, in the end, 
the United States will have to face its sur- 
plus problems here at home with effective 
crop controls. It can look for expanding ex- 
ports only of such food and services as other 
countries want and need. 





Tenth Anniversary of Chance'lor 
Adenauer 





EXTENSION -OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


‘Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Septem- 
ber 15, 1959, marks the 10th anniversary 
of the leadership of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer. President Eisenhower has re- 
cently visited with him and paid him a 
tribute of respect and honor. 

Out of rubble and ruins, the Chancel- 
lor and his Cabinet have built a strong 
republic, which is orientated westward 
and has done all and sundry to buckle 
itself as a stanch ally to the United 
States and Western democracies. 

There is no doubt that West Germany, 
under the guidance of her leaders like 
Chancellor Adenauer and President 
Heuss, Foreign Minister Brentano, Eco- 
nomic Minister Erhard, and others, has 
realized that the mark of Cain was upon 
the Germans because of the terrors of 
Hitler and nazism. They worked fe- 
verishly to wipe out that strain and have 
succeeded in reestablishing West Ger- 
many as a liberal nation in the liberal 
world, dedicated to the principles of in- 
dividual freedom and democracy. 

A look at the map will reveal in realis- 
tic fashion that Germany in the heart of 
Europe must always be a buffer state on 
the flank of a free and democratic 
Europe. We do well to strengthen Ger- 
many by our insistence that East and 
West Germany be made one Germany. 
We do well to assure the world that we 
will never let Berlin down; that Berlin, 
now an island in a Communist sea, must 
be integrated into a unified Germany. 

It is worthy of comment also, that 
Chancellor Adenauer, President Heuss 
and his successor, Dr. Heinrich Luebke, 
and the other praiseworthy officials of 
Germany have made, and are making 
restitution to the Jews in Israel and other 
Jews, whose property and valuables were 
filched from them by Hitler and his cut- 
throat bandits. That restitution, of 
course, cafinot bring back the 6 million 
dead, but it can go a great way in the 
cour't of public opinion to show that Ger- 
many wishes to be rehabilitated, that 
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Germany is repentant and that Germany 
is expiating her wrongs. 

We all, therefore, hail Chancellor Ade- 
nauer on his 10th anniversary and pre- 
sent our compliments to President Heuss 
and his able successor in the Presidency, 
Heinrich Luebke. We present our com- 
pliments also to Foreign Minister Bren- 
tano, and Economic Minister Erhard for 
work well done. 





Report by Congressman Perkins Bass to 
the Second Congressional District of 
New Hampshire on Ist Session, 86th 
Congress, September 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PERKINS BASS 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, the ist session of the 86th Con- 





gress has adjourned. We are now able’ 


to appraise its accomplishments and 
their effect on the country and the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of New 
Hampshire, which I represent in Con- 
gress. In many respects it was an un- 
usual session, with the opening guns be- 
ing fired by a newly elected opposition 
majority and the final battles being won 
by President Eisenhower, who exerted a 
vigorous and effective executive leader- 
ship on all fronts. 

The tone of the session was set early 
when the President called for a deter- 
mined effort to fight inflation through a 


balanced Federal budget of $77 billion, 


and indicated his desire to correct labor 
union abuses and waste in the farm sub- 
sidy programs. Despite frequent efforts 
by the majority members to pass bills 
which carried spending authorizations 
far above the administration’s original 
requests, the President held the line 


through a judicious use of the executive . 


veto. 

The highlight of the session, of course, 
was the passage of the Landrum-Griffin 
labor reform bill. Senator McCLeELian’s 


investigations of racketeering and cor- . 


rupt practices in certain labor unions 
had clearly shown the need for some kind 
of strong corrective legislation to protect 
the rights of individual workers and to 
outlaw secondary boycotts and blackmail 
picketing. Although it seemed doubtful 
at first whether Congress would be able 
to agree on a reform bill which dealt ade- 
quately with abuses in these areas, public 
opinion, spurred by the President’s last 
minute appeal, grew strong enough to 
push through the tough but fair Lan- 
drum-Griffin proposal in substantially 
the form it passed the House. Like a 
majority of the Members, I voted for this 
bill, because’ I felt it was necessary to 
protect both the public and honest 
unions from infiltration of corrupt rack- 
eteers and power-hungry opportunists. 
It is equally important to point out there 
is nothing in this new law which will 
harm honest labor unions such as we 


have in New Hampshire. This measure 
is not a “punitive” or “killer” bill, any 
more than the Taft-Hartley Act was a 
“slave labor” bill. 

On the inflation front the President 
and the Republican minority in Con- 


for a balanced budget. The tug of war 
over spending became particularly ap- 
parent to me as a member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
Some of the more controversial big 
spending bills, such as the area redevel- 
opment bill, the Community Facilities 
Act, and the original omnibus housing 
bill, were debated extensively in our 
committee, with the Republicans, in- 
cluding myself, generally opposing ex- 
cessive spending authorizations. 

In all these areas the administration 
proposed reasonable programs which 
would do the job without unbalancing 
the budget. Unfortunately, in almost 
every instance, the congressional ma- 
jority insisted on pushing through pro- 
posals with price tags which would have 
hopelessly unbalanced the budget. That 
is the main reason why the President, 
for example, vetoed the first two omni- 
bus housing bills. At the end of the 
session the Congress wisely an 
adequate housing bill in line with the 
President’s recommendations. 

As in previous sessions, the farm 
problem returned this year to haunt the 
Congress and the public in general. It 
seems tragic to me that we have been 
unable to find a commonsense solution 
to the problem of mounting farm sur- 
pluses: Using taxpayers’ funds to buy 
up these surpluses only aggravates the 
problem, and I have thought it better to 
eliminate farm price supports altogether. 
Farm surplus crops owned by the Gov- 
ernment and in storage now total the 
astronomical figure of $9 billion—85 
percent of which is in cotton, corn and 
wheat. In tthe current fiscal year the 
Federal Government is expected to spend 
$4.5 billion for direct price support ac- 
tivities, of which nearly $1 billion will 
be for storage, handling, and interest 
charges alone. : 

This is a disgraceful situation and is 
the chief reason I voted against the 
opposition-sponsored wheat and tobacco 
price support bills which the President 
eventually vetoed. The feed grain price 
support bill, for example, would have 
added an additional $140 million to the 
already staggering farm bill this Nation 
is footing. 

On a more positive side, Congress 
passed the Hawaiian statehood bill, after 
many decades of debate and controversy. 


cent of the Hawaiian voters went to the 
polls. This in itself was a remarkable 
proof’ of their political maturity and 


eral gas-tax increase of 1 cent. 
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program which Congress agreed to after 
months of consideration will tempo- 
rarily solve the pressing financial crisis 
in the highway trust fund by placing it 
on @ pay-as-you-go basis, at the same 
time calling for a moderate stretchout 
in construction of the 41,000-mile road 
system. 


Congress also earns a “well done” for 
passing legislation authorizing U.S. par- 
ticipation in an Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. Once established, this 
Bank will make long-term low-interest 
loans to South American nations, pro- 
viding them with badly needed develop- 
ment capital. I personally favor this 
type of development agency, for it shifts 
foreign aid from a grant to a loan basis, 
making it a sounder and more business- 
like proposition. 

Congress deserves credit, too, for much 
solid work on the annual appropriation 
bills which must be painstakingly dealt 
with each session, 

Adequate funds were provided for the 
Armed Forces and for missile develop- 
ment. _ 

New Ham residents will be par- 
ticularly pleased that Congress approved 
@ $3,225,000 appropriation for the con- 
struction of a consolidated Army Cold 
Regions Engineering Laboratory at Han- 
over. The laboratory will be a boon 
to the Hanover region, as well as to the 
Second District in general. The entire 
New Hampshire delegation worked long 
and diligently to get this project located 
at Hanover. 

On the whole, Congress did its usual 
competent if unspectacular job in deal- 
ing with the incredibly complex task of 
providing funds and shaping policy for 
the world’s largest Government. Most 
of its day-to-day work goes unnoticed 
by the public. But the work is done, 
nevertheless, and generally done well. 
On the question of labor reform, Con- 
gress showed that it was responsive to 
the will of an aroused people. 

During the recess, I will conduct of- 
fice hours in the cities and larger towns 
in every county of the Second District. 
I hope as many of you as possible will 
stop by during office hours in your area 
to get acquainted and discuss problems. 





Small Business Real Target of High 
Interest Rates 





- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 
OF ILLINOIS 
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Friday, September 11, 1959 
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seems to be a continued policy of this 
administration to make the small busi- 
nessman extinct. Iam particularly con- 
cerned because I feel that the small 
businessman is a very important part 
of our economy. If this administration 
is successful in its attempt to eliminate 
this segment of our economy it could 
have far-reaching and perhaps disas- 
trous effects. 

Mr. Speaker, this hike was even an- 
ticipated by our commercial banks who 
raised their basic interest rates to 5 
percent last week. The effect of these 
increased rates has been to make it dif- 
ficult if not impossible for a small busi- 
nessman to secure necessary loans to 
conduct his normal business operation. 
It has increased his cost to the place 
where all of his normal profits have 
been diverted into the hands of bankers 
through increased interest rates. Cor- 
porations are able to provide necessary 
financing regardless of interest rates 
through the issuance of bonds or stocks 
in the markets but the small business- 
man is forced on bended knees to beg 
the local bankers for even this expensive 
money. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I wish to include the fol- 
lowing article by Sylvia Porter in yes- 
terday’s Evening Star, which obviously 
was written before the Federal Reserve 
Board took its action to increase the 
interest rate to the highest level in 27 
years. The article is as follows: 

THREAT TO SMALL BUSINESSMAN 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

A potentially great threat to small busi- 
hessmen has appeared on the financial hori- 
zon. The threat lies in the mounting scar- 
city of credit, the rising cost of borrowing. 

We have’entered a cycle of the tightest, 
most expensive money in a generation, and 
the odds are credit will become even harder 
to get before it becomes easier. In this era, 
the big, profitable corporation borrower 
won't be pinched much, though; the top- 
notch corporation always will stand at the 


_ head of any credit line. 


In this era, the borrower who will be 
squeezed the most will be the small busi- 
nessman or the so-called marginal concern. 
Banks are simply not designed to provide 
risk capital or long-term loans for the small 
businessman. They never were designed for 
this purpose. 

This type of firm won’t be able to get all 
the funds it needs for long-term growth by 
issuing bonds or stocks in the capital 
markets. 

This firm. won’t be able to get anywhere 
near ample financing from existing Federal 
or State or semipublic lending organizations. 
None of these organizations has enough capi- 
tal to cover more than a fraction of loan 
demands. 

And this firm won't be able to get much 
aid from the new syestem of small business 
financing that was supposed to come out of 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 
and was supposed to help fill a dangerous 
vacuum in the credit structure of the United 
States. 

Por, so far, this act has been a flop beyond 
the expectations of even the most cynical. 
A year ago Congress passed this law under 
which the Small Business Administration 
was to promote the formation of local small 
business investment companies to help small 
businesses get risk capital and long-term 
loans at fair interest rates. 

But apparently the investment companies 
are being strangled by redtape, regulations, 
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interpretations, and misinterpretations. The 
number created in all these months has been 
ridicuiously meager. The revolutionary new 
system of financing small business is still 
to come. 

We enter a cycle in which borrowing will 
be the most expensive in a generation and 
even the top-rated corporations of the world 
will be paying up to 6 percent for short- 
term bank loans. And what will smaller 
firms be paying? Perhaps an effective rate 
of 7 percent. 

We enter an era in which the intensity 
of competition will make it imperative for 
all businesses to modernize their plants, 
finance research and new products. And 
what companies will find it toughest to get 
the cash to finance modernization, research, 
etc.? You know the answer. 

Yet, to all who worry about the unfair, 
discriminatory impact of tight money, the 
Federal Reserve System replies, in effect: 
“If credit controls are to curb inflation, they 
must squeeze some borrowers. If tight 
money is to work, it must work some hard- 
ship. This is the price the Nation must pay 
for a stable dollar.” 

And no one in power is standing up to 
convince the Federal Reserve it is not pur- 
suing the best of all possible policies now. 





A Clear View of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, neither 
blind adoration nor despairing cynicism 
is the proper attitude to take toward the 
United Nations. Since its establishment 
in 1945 it has accomplished much, more 
than most people realize, but of course 
it has many imperfections: 

This is why many of us want to have 
high level discussions of charter review 
and to have a charter review conference 
in the very near future. 

Under a previous unanimous consent 
I am including here an excellent article 
by Lincoln P. Bloomfield entitled “The 
U.N. and National Security” which ap- 
peared in Foreign Affairs for July 1958. 
It is well worth reading to get a clear 
view of the United Nations. 

Tue U.N. AND NATIONAL SECURITY 
(By Lincoln P. Bloomfield) 

In 1945, when the United Nations was 
founded, its raison d’étre was to provide 
greater security for its member nations. 
As the basic conflict of interests between 
Soviet communism and the free nations un- 
folded, the cold war rapidly came to suffuse 
the entire organization like a sort of nerve 
gas, paralyzing but not killing. In a rela- 
tively short time, it was seen to be incapable 
of resolving or even seriously affecting the 
dominant world conflict. The United States 
and its principal allies were forced to con- 
clude that except as it provided a forum for 
coun a the United Nations was 
irrelevant to the overriding short-term mili- 
tary and security problem posed by aggres- 
sive and expansionist Soviet communism. 

The Korean war threw a new light on the 
capabilit.es of the U.N. as a political mech- 
anism for organizing and demonstrating 
worldwide resistance to limited Communist 
aggression. But the disproportionately large 
contribution which the United States had 
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to make to that fight strengthened the doubt 
whether the U.N. could play a central role 
in the shortrun protection of American na- 
tional security. It continued to exercise & 
powerful attraction for the American peo- 
ple, since it exemplified their great will for 
peace. But as the custodian of the peace it 
seemed to be in a fiduciary relationship not 
to us but to an unborn generation of. men 
who might have a capacity for managing 
their affairs rather more harmoniously, 


Reasons for the American public to favor 
continued participation in the U.N. were, be- 
sides the moral attraction of the charter 
ideal, the possibility of using the organiza- 
tion selectively in the settlement of disputes 
within the free world, and its secondary ac- 
tivities involving dependent areas, technical 
assistance and the humanitarian achieve- 
ments of the specialized agencies. Those 
functions turned out to be important 
enough to sustain American membership. 
But no amount of enthusiasm for the po- 
tentialities of the organization under differ- 
ent circumstances could overcome the con- 
viction that at best it must be considered 
to be on ice so far as concerned the pro- 
found and immediate security problem that 
preoccupied us. 

Meanwhile great changes have been taking 
place in power relationships and in the poli- 
cies designed to protect national security. 
The capacity of the United States to in- 
fluence international events decisively has 
seemed to decline in recent years. We can- 
not afford the luxury of misusing any avail- 
able means of making our influence felt. 
What of the United Nations? Has our esti- 
mate of its capabilities taken account of our 
new insights into the present realities of 
international political life, specifically as 
they relate to political and technological 
developments? What contribution might it 
make to security in the years immediately 
ahead? 

II. THE CHANGING U.N. 


Four things have happened in recent years 
to put in question our old basic attitudes 
toward the U.N. as an agency promoting our 
national security. 

The first is the Joosening of the alliance 
structure on both sides. In the early days 
of the cold war it was not uncommon for 
the vote in the General Assembly to be 55 
to 5 on a whole range of issues. The lines 
were sharply drawn; th: balance of power 
was so rigid that littl: flexibility for ma- 
neuver was left within the U.N. or for that 
matter outside. Even so, U.N. action played 
a part in varying degrees in Iran, Greece, the 
Berlin blockade, Korea, and, later, Hungary. 
In the overall it was not much. There 
clearly was no possibility of “U.N. action” i 
the cold war apart from whatever the United 
States and its allies were themselves able or 
willing to do. 

In view of the cold war, the presence of 
Soviets and Americans under one roof posed 
a novel problem for Western diplomacy. In 
a time when we were struggling to organize 
a& worldwide defensive coalition against the 
Communist threat, we had to meet and 
negotiate with our allies in the presence 
of the enemy. Each issue and each vote 
thus came to represent a separate test of 
free world unity, and often it was more im- 
portant in this serise than because of the 
actual question involved. As time went on, 
the unity of the non-Communist world was 
put under increasing strain by the growing 
split between the poles of what might be 
called north and south, primarily on issues 


. arising in the colonial field. But the over- 


all alliance held together, albeit with dif- 
ficulty. ‘ ; 

Since 1952, the tone and mode of Soviet 
diplomacy, in and out of the U.N., have 
altered. The political effect of this has been 
acute, coming at a time when the b‘nolar 
political world was itself beginning to splin- 
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ter. With the development of som 

like a military standoff between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, forces within 
the two coalitions began to assert their 
freedom of maneuver and to move toward 
positions relatively independent of the two 
leader states. Britain, India, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Egypt, China and Germany suddenly 
began to emerge as focuses of new independ- 
ent leadership. “Automatic majorities” and 
“automatic leadership” in the U.N., if they 
had ever really existed, became things of the 
past. The world was changing and the U.N. 
was changing with it. 


A second development was the enhanced 


‘role of the uncommitted countries. The 


success of the West in gathering support 
from these countries through the U.N. has 
become increasingly dependent on the stands 
which Western nations take on issues of pri- 
mary importance to the peoples of that 
“third world.” These have not been such 
issues as capitalism vs communism, or Ger- 
man unification, or liberation of the satel- 
lites, but colonialism, “‘self-determination,” 
economic development and racial discrimi- 
nation. Out of the present membership of 
81 countries, approximately 45 members for 
one reason or another see these as the cru- 
cial issues and put the United States to the 
test in regard to them with increasing fre- 
quency. Here again the issue often is purely 
symbolic; it may reflect an accumulated 
heritage of resentment or be designed to play 
off the East against the West. But in the 
U.N. these issues take concrete shape in reso- 
lutions and action programs in which Rus- 
sian and American performance is constant- 
ly made the measure for a host of other 
attitudes. 


The way in which we have restructured the 
U.N. itself has added to the American de- 
lemma. For perfectly good reasons the 
United States urged a greater role for the 
General Assembly (where all nations, what- 
ever their size, have equal votes) in order to 
offset the impotence of the Security Council. 
In the fall of 1950 it appeared esséntial to 
remobilize the capabilities of the U.N. for 
collective military action. Happily the 
American display of determined resistance 
in Korea as well as other subsequent develop- 
ments have tended to discourgae military 
risk-taking by the Communists. The As- 
sembly’s real role in this field therefore is 
still not measurable. But as~“part of the 
same development the Assembly has become 
a prime political forum for the nations which 
remain outside the East-West camps and 
pursue their own goals of political inde- 
pendence, economic improvement and racial 
dignity. In this-situation what might be 
called the North-South conflict cuts across 
the East-West issues and makes its own 
powerful demands on American diplomacy, 
while offering magnificent opportunities for 
the Soviets to seize the political initiative. 

The third change is in the military scene. 
It is by its performance here that many 
people would have the U.N. stand or fall. 
Of course, it long since became’clear that 
the Security Council would not be able to 
earry out its enforcement powers. Yet in 
the 13 years since the charter was drafted 
there has been no general war,and one of 
the chief reasons for this has certainly been 
that the important operational principles of 
the charter—coliective action for security 
and avoidance of violence in resolving dis- 
putes—have been in general effect. It might 
be said that the San Francisco principle has 
failed in detail but has had general validity 
in the sense that it has been translated into 
regional and self-defense arrangements 
which, because the charter existed, were able 
to borrow from its spirit and purpose. 

The U.N. has also invented new military 
and quasi-military functions connected with 
the security task. UNEF in Egypt and the 
earlier military observer teams in Palestine 
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and Kashniir are cases in point. And de- 
spite waning confidence in the validity of 
its major premise, the U.N. displayed unjore- 
seen capabilities in a “hard” case of Com- 
munist — Korea— which could 
scarcely be envisaged in 1945. Both in and 
out of the U.N., then, many states have acted 
as though they had assumed an important 
general commitment and meant to take it 
seriously. In a way which the old League of 
Nations could never achieve, all states are 
involved in each successive crisis. This has 
obvious disadvantages in potentially widen- 
ing dn otherwise limited conflict. The off- 
setting advantage meg be in oe these 
crises from 

The “failure of  aonive vei: ty ” then, 
turns out to be a failure in the procedure 
which had been established more than in 
the substantive result achieved, The notion 
of universal collective security based on an 
abstract commitment to fight anyone, any- 
where, anytime, on a call of a majority, has 
evaporated; but it had never really been a 
legitimate expectation, in the absence of a 
true world community and given the wide 
variety of meanings ascribed to the con- 
cept of justice. 

But something more than this must be 
said about the political role of the U.N. as 
an agency of military security in the period 
ahead. The revolution in military weapons 
has changed both the kind of wars most 
likely to be fought and the attitudes of the 
great Powers toward war itself. The political 
status quo of the West is anathema to the 
Soviets, and the territorial status quo of 
world communism is unacceptable to us. 
Yet as general war becomes an increasingly 
unattractive proposition for both parties, the 
de facto line between the two worlds has 
hardened. When it is crossed in strength, as 
in Korea, the entire world appears to recog- 
nize it as a plain violation of the peace, and 
counteraction becomes politically feasible. 
Even India and Egypt voted initially to op- 





pose the Communist aggression in Korea, . 


On the other hand, as we saw in Hungary, a 
general military counter-action across the 
line was quite impossible politically even if 
we had been willing to lead it—-which we 
were not. 

Unlike the Communists, the United States 
through the President and Secretaryof State 
has specifically renounced force to resolve 
political differences. There is no doubt that 
we would react vigorously to open Com- 
munist aggression, i.e. action across the line. 
But we explicitly avoid steps that could lead 
to general war. We have applied this self- 
denying ordinance to ourselves in the case of 
Communist China, the Berlin blockade, the 
crossing of the Yalu, Indochina and, most 
recently, Hungary. We have also applied 
this policy to our friends, as in thé Suez 
crisis of 1956. It is argued that the United 
States could and should have blocked the 
shipment of Soviet arms into the Middle 
East, with the aim of heading off the sub- 
sequent crises, but the President was being 
entirely consistent in refusing to counte- 


nance a local military action that could lead ~ 


directly to world war, however great the 
provocation to our friends. A signifiicant 
result of the Suez fiasco is the realization 
that both the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
are likely to veto military action by third 
parties that might commit them to expand- 
ing potentially uncontrollable situations. 
Barring a drastic change in Soviet estimat®s 
of Western power, it would appear that the 


ical than military today. In 
lesser instruments for exerting — 
le Uni 


assume incerasing 
‘Nations is one of them, 


The fourth change is in the significance 
of disputes within the free world. Cases in 


Palestine, 
including the status of international water- 
ways; India versus South Africa over Indian 
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minority. rights and racial discrimination; 

. Turkey, and the United Kingdom 
over Cyprus; and Indonesia versus the 
Netherlands over West New Guinea. Each 
might “go critical.” As Suez illustrated, a 
dispute which did not directly involve the 
two great powers can quickly pose life-and- 
death decisions for the entire human family. 
As things stand, the control rods of “the 
Suez pile” are held by an international 
brigade of U.N. troops. The chain reaction 
can start there again. But for the moment 
the world is buying time with the help of a 
variety of U.N. instrumentalities and func- 
tions, including UNEF, the UN. Truce 
Supervision Organization, and the activities 
of the Secretary-General. If Kashmir should 
be the scene of renewed fighting, and if the 
Soviet Union backed India and the United 
States backed Pakistan, the risks that the 
direct Soviet-American confrontation might 
develop into general war would be that much 
greater, given the geography and the stakes. 

Whenever possible, the United States has 
preferred to leave disputes not directly in- 
volving Communist nations to the U.N. It 
is within this range of issues that the U.N. 
machinery for the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes has been brought into play. The Suez 
case is an indication of how we have become 
prisoners of outmoded ways of thinking 
about the organization. Throughout the in- 
tense and futile negotiations in the summer 
of 1956 the United States and its partners 
rigidly shunned any positive use of U.N. in- 
strumentalities. One American motive in 
this was to avoid the possibility of a public 
diécussion of the Panama Canal, by associ- 
ation, as it were. Consequently we relied 
exclusively on the so-called London group. 
This forum was unacceptable to Ezypt. At 
the same time we failed to avail ourselves of 
a wide ‘range of possible actions through the 
ULN., including appointment of a U.N. medi- 
ator, or of a U.N. agent-general to operate 
the Canal in the interim without prejudice, 
or the establishment of a joint régime, or, 
at a minimum, recognition through a U.N. 
resolution that the Canal was international 
in character. Reasonable proposals that en- 
listed heavy U.N. support could conceivably 
have altered Egypt’s intransigence. We now 
see that when the British and French finally 
went to the U.N. in early October it was to 
clear the way for unilateral action. Only 
when fighting broke. out did we ourselves 
turn to the U.N. to stop it. And this was 
of course the one thing the U.N. was unable 
to do apart from its exertion of purely moral 
force and apart from whatever outside pres- 
sure individual members such as we and the 
Russians could apply. 

Western statesmen have spoken for years, 
quite correctly, about the great value of the 
U.N. in getting the parties to a dispute 
around the table, substituting talk and 
mediation and conciliation, however end- 
less and frustrating, for bullets, and offer- 
ing a variety of institutional means for lim- 
iting the conflict and facilitating peaceful 
change. In the case of Suez we underesti- 
mated the preventive capacity of the U.N. 
before the crisis became acute, overestimated 
its capabilities when the crisis arrived, and 
again lost interest when the crisis had 
passed. Our, attention immediately wan- 
dered to another dimension of the prob- 
lem—the possibility of overt Russian mili- 
tary aggression. The resolutions regarding 


which we introduced in the hectic early 
nights of the crisis were never again re- 
ferred to, and instead we brought forth the 
Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle East. It 
may have been worthwhile to post a U.S, 
“keep out” sign in the area, even though the 
possibility of overt on was and is 


comparatively slight. But this was our only . 


reai move to remedy a whole set of critical 
local situations which did not primarily in- 
volve the Communist bloc but which were 
the basic sources of conflict in the area. Be- 
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cause all of these, including specifically the 
refugee problem, have once again been 
passed over, it can confidently be predicted 
that the next local explosion wil) be that 
much more potent. 


Il. SECURITY OBJECTIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 


How should the considerations just men- 
tioned affect American policy toward the 
United Nations in the years immediately 
ahead? Let us first identify some of the 
overriding security goals of this policy today 
and see how the U.N. might help in achiev- 
ing them. 

Of course, our principal and obvious se- 
curity objective is to create the kind of world 
order in which we and every other nation can 
cultivate our respective societies free from 
external threats of disruption. Everything 
else falls within this governing purpose. 
Fully spelled out, it would comprehend a 
wide variety of subordinate Objectives in 
the economic, social, humanitarian and cul- 
tural fields. Here, however, we shall concen- 
trate on the most acute problems which 
determine our choice of means and our allo- 
cation of resources. 

Objective number one, then, is to reduce 
the generalized threat which Soviet Com- 
munist power presents to the United States 
and all Western society. This broad objec- 
tive has three components. The first is to 
reduce the Soviet capability to inflict in- 
tolerable physical damage upon us. The sec- 
ond is to moderate hostile Soviet intentions. 
The third is to limit and if possible reduce 
present international support for the Soviet 
Union, 

The second objective is to find means of 
limiting warfare if it does break out. 

The third is to ensure, in the event of 
general war, that we rally maximum political 
support to our side, in order that we may 
have the best chance of organizing the post- 
war world in an acceptable way. 

The fourth is to reduce the possibility of a 
general war developing inadvertently. 


Reducing Soviet military capabilities 


Since the U.N. does not have any military 
force of its own it would seem of little use 
to us in attaining this first objective. It 
can provide a variety of forums for nego- 
tiating the limitation and regulation of 
armaments and restricting the use of outer 
space to non-warlike purposes. True, 
whether or not these questions are to be 
resolved depends on agreement between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., and in this 
sense the decision will be bilateral rather 
than multilateral. Nevertheless the wide 
choice of means of negotiation offered by the 
U.N. should not be discounted, as was shown 
when Russia wanted to talk privately with 
us about liquidating the Berlin blockade. 
A summary appraisal must be, then, that 
the U.N. can affect Soviet military capabili- 
ties only indirectly, by furnishing a negotia- 
ating vehicle. 


Affecting Soviet intentions 


This objective is more complex. At its 
least complicated level—military inten- 
tions—Soviet policy since Korea seems to 
have consciously excluded the overt use of 
military force in favor of more profitable 
and acceptable techniques of political and 
economic warfare. Secretary Dulles has said 
on several occasions that if it were not for 
the U.N. we would be in world war III. The 
real significance of the commitment under- 
taken by 81 nations—including the Soviet 
Union—to refrain from the threat or use of 
force is obviously not in its legal quality. 
Because any warlike act will immediately be 
brought before 80 other nations, the Soviet 
Union is faced with the fact that it must 
persuade an effective majority that it has 
not breached the existing line which neither 
side can properly cross, whatever it may be 
doing behind that line. 

This deterrent is not comparable with the 
deterrent of our &trategic Air Command, but 
there have been too many examples of Soviet 
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sensitivity to world public opinion for us to 
write it off as meaningless. It is not always 
remembered that the U.N. resolution con- 
demning the U.S.S.R. in Hungary was sup- 
ported by 15 Afro-Asian states, with none in 
opposition. The Soviets periodically stumble 
badly because of the difficulty of sustaining 
a soft line in the U.N. when their line outside 
hardens. Soviet troops are still in Hungary, 
but the Soviet Union’s reputation in the un- 
committed nations was gravely tarnished 
just when its efforts to woo them were at. a 
peak. On balance, the fact that the U.N. ex- 
ists can be set down as a consideration af- 
fecting Soviet calculations ebout the profit- 
ability of military operations, but it hardly 
figures as a prime factor. On the other 
hand, regional and collective self-defense ar- 
rangements largely embody the charter com- 
mitment to oppose aggression, and these 
manifestly shape the Soviet estimate of the 
non-Communist world’s vulnerability. 

If, however, we think of Soviet inventions 
in the context of an evolution of Soviet so- 
ciety into something more tolerant and more 
tolerable, there are additional dimensions to 
the possible U.N. role which may not always 
be fully grasped. Certainly the U.N. cannot 
transform the nature of Soviet communism 
significant, but in various ways it might 
exert a favorable influence. 

The fact that it is a continuous point of 
contact between the Communist bloc and 
the West may acquire special significance in 
a changing situation, if only by giving the 
Soviet Union assurance of being readily ac- 
cepted into the community of nations as a 
great power even though it is rejected as a 
messianic and apocalyptic force. Meanwhile, 
U.N. membership can have the effect of sus- 
taining and encourazing the independent 
identity of such satellites as Poland. 

Thus we should continue to offer the So- 
viets alternative courses of action that one 
day may appear realistic and attractive to 
them. With or without them, we should con- 
tinue to work to institutionalize areas of 
common action and to create an interna- 
tional community that can compete success- 
fully with the barren Soviet variety. We 
have already led the way in nonpolitical 
programs such as health and technical assist- 
ance, which the Russians, for many reasons, 
ultimately have come to join. Seen in this 
light, the cold war should spur us to greater 
experiments with multilateralism among 
those disposed to cooperate; it should not 
@erve as an excuse for us to retreat into 
inaction and defeatism. 

One further matter may be mentioned 
conveniently here even though it is not di- 
rectly related to Soviet intentions. 

The U.N. is a demonstration and testing 
point for the unity of the free world. When 
that unity increases, the Soviets have seemed 
to raise their estimates of Western canabili- 
ties; and, conversely, Western disunity has 
encouraged the Soviets to calculate their op- 
portunities as more promising. Sometimes 
the U.N. has been an embarrassment to us 
when used as a place for airing the free 
world’s dirty linen. Sometimes the Russians 
have been able to ure it as a place to disrupt 
free-world unity. If we are to live success- 
fully in the kind of U.N. that has developed, 
and retain majority support when it really 
counts, we must do a number of new things. 
We must be prepared to go a great deal 
further than we have with our close friends 
on issues which are of great political im- 
portance to them but of only secondary im- 
portance to us. Primarily, these represent 
differences over essentially procedural mat- 
ters such as elections or budgets or the com- 
position of committees, which often have 
been the source of more interallied friction 
than any substantive policy issues except 
Chinese representation or Suez. We might 
do better not to engage the prestige of the 
United States on such procedural issues but 
to save it for the big ones. We might also 
gracefully accept en occasional minority po- 
sition on some issues instead of insisting on 
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having our Own way, or going over the heads 
of friendly delegates, or threatening retalia- 
tion, however subtly. 


Limiting international support for the 


Soviet Union 
This support is coming primarily from the 
underdeveloped, neutralist, anticolonial 


countries and territories. No actions of ours 
can be expected wholly to reverse this tide 
until it has run its course. Nevertheless, it 
is. here that the battle is being fought, and 
our task is to find ways of diverting local 
forces of discontent into constructive chan- 
nels, to furnish incentives for native leader- 
ship so that the forces of nationalism may 
be harnessed to tasks of building rather than 
destruction and hate. 

The prime factor here is economic. We 
should estimate afresh the political and eco- 
nomic benefits that might stem from greater 
use of the U.N. in financing the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. But 


there also are important psychological fac- 


tors, and here the style and sensitivity of 
our diplomacy can be crucial. Both in and 
out of the U.N., our ability to command the 
support of an effective majority depends 
heavily on the way we handle the legacy 
of »ruised feelings left by centuries of West- 
er*: claims to racial superiority, and on the 
understanding with which we view the am- 
bition of Asians or Latin Americans to 
“catch up,” to become industrialized, to be 
less dependent on a peasant economy that 
offers only continued human misery and 
poverty. 

The U.N. is the one place where all of 
these tensions and claims and expectations 
come into focus in full view of virtually all 
the world. There the uncommitted nations 
have found their place in the sun, there 
the concept of the legal equality of. States 
offers them the self-respect and dignity they 
seek." There they acquire a parliamentary 
strength entirely disproportionate to the 
amount of real power they command in the 
world. This power is used primarily to bring 
before the rest of the world their ambitions 
and grievances, incorporated in concrete is- 
sues and demands: freedom from the only 
kind of foreign domination they know 
about; generous economic assistance for de- 
velopment, specifically grants, low-interest 
loans and fair capital investment; protec- 
tion of their exports from uncontrollable 
fluctuations in world prices; racial equality 
in practice; freedom for the remaining 
colonial possessions of Western Powers; in 
short, equality with the rest of the world. 

If we are to have the political support 
of these nations we must find better ways 
than we have done so far to relate our own 
interests to their interests, aspirations and 
goals. Where the U.N. provides the only 
agency acceptable to them we must utilize 
it to the utmost. 


Limiting warfare if it breaks out 


+ Our general military objective here has 
three parts. One is to avoid a direct military 
confrontation between the Soviet Union and 
the United States, as already discussed. 
Another is to keep such a confrontation 
within bounds if it happens. A third is to 
keep outbreaks within the non-Communist 
world from spreading into a general war. 


The scope of hostilities between free-world 


and Communist nations would undoubtedly 
be determined by the estimates each side 
made of the intentions and the capabilities 
of the other. Given the will of each to keep 
them limited, the U.N. can then offer the 
advantages it did when the United States 
made its decision to resist the Russians in 
Korea. 

These advantages are several. First, the 
U.N. furnishes ome means for us to secure 





? This, incidentally, is why a weighted vot- 
ing system, for all its logic, does not seem 
feasible unless and until genuine powers are 
reposed in the General Assembly. 
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maximum worldwide political support. This 
support is indispensable if we are not to lose 
the sense of legitimacy and moral “right 
which we as a people need in order to sustain 
a military effort. The second advantage is 
the opportunity given us by the commitment 
made by all U.N: members to assist the 
organization in any aétion it takes in accord- 
ance with the Charter. This does not have 
to mean “action” in the legal sense of Secur- 
ity Council enforcement. Marginal offers of 
bases, transit rights—even ‘a sharpshooter 
on a camel”—cannot merely demonstrate the 
breadth of international disapproval of a 
Soviet act of limited aggression but can pay 
important strategic dividends. The third 
advantage is that the mere fact that the con- 
flict is before the U.N. tends to discourzge 
participants from expanding the scope of the 
war recklessly or setting extravagant war 
aims. 

Perhaps the situation most likely to arise 
is one in which a military outbreak does not 
directly involve the Armed Forces of the 
United States or the U.S.S.R. Here the role 
of the U.N. is essentially political. When 
there is an effective majority against the con- 
tinuance of hostilities, and the parties in- 
volved are responsive to it as they were in the 
Suez crisis, the conflict may be halted before 
it gets completely out of hand. An interna- 
tional military force such as UNEF can then 
play a most important role in helping restore 
conditions favorable to peaceful settlement 
and perhaps peaceful change. 

Schemes for a standing U.N. force to 
counter large-scale aggression call for a rela- 
tive preponderance of power at the center. 
Without some form of world government this 
is unattainable. Yet there is a more lim- 
ited military role for the U.N. that is realis- 
tic and at the same time would serve to 
meet a vital contemporary need. Only the 
U.N. can develop and perfect the sort of 
limited and neutral force needed to prevent 
or deal with local situations which we know 
constitute a real and present danger to world 
peace. Such a force would not be supposed 
to undertake full-scale military action but 
only police functions. The response of the 
smaller nations in 1956 proved that they are 
ready, able and willing to contribute to such 
a force. Rather than continuing to present 
the U.N. as a club of like-minded states all 
prepared to take identical action, we should 
be grateful that some of them may form a 
third party available to be interposed in such 
situations. We ourselves have been the 
third party on occasion, as in the Indonesian 
Good Offices Committee, or in Algeria, and 
might well play such a role again. 

A defect of various valuable suggestions 
recently made for establishing a permanent 
force along these lines lies in their failure to 
reckon fully with the formidable financial 
costs involved. One way to overcome this 
problem would be to set-up a training com- 
mand with a small permanent cadre. Se- 
lected units from member countries would 
be rotated there for a specified period, but 
would then return home to be held as a 
reserve. a 

Using the U.N. in a general war situation 


We are prone to believe that general war 
would mean the end of the U.N., and this 
may be so. Yet as we saw in the case of 
Korea, the U.N. can serve as an umbrella 
under which the United States can legitimize 
its military response to a Communist aggres- 
sion. Our planning must not ignore this 
possibility. We must assume there will be 
a@ postwar world to organize. The U.N. might 
accord legitimacy to non-Communist repre- 
sentatives of peoples in the Soviet bloc while 
hostilities were still in progress and thus ar- 
range a vital political focus for the forces 
which would cooperate to bring into being 
the sort of world for which we had fought. 
Finally, if the political war alms were de- 
fined by the U.N. rather than by a single 
nation this might bring hostilities to a sat- 
isfactory end more promptly. 
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Reducing the possibility of general war 
developing inadvertently 


Since it is unlikely under present condi 


| tions that general war will be launched by 


-the deliberate decision of any nation, the 
chief concern of responsible statesmen should 
be to prevent the outbreak of war by inad- 
vertence. If we rule out the use of force 
to remedy the legitimate grievances of states, 
we are obliged to find other means for the 
solution of those problems. It is here that 
the U.N. has possibly its most vital future 
task to play in terms of our national security. 
But to energize the U.N. to undertake this 
task. and to exploit its institutional poten- 
tialities fully the United States is going to 
have to attach a wholly new order of im- 
portance to developing better means for 
peacefully settling disputes and facilitating 
peaceful change. We must apply political 
muscle to the “preventive peace” about 
which we speak so frequently. It may mean 
@ concentrated political and financial effort 
to resolve the Palestine refugee deadlock. It 
may mean taking the Peace Observation 
Commission out of mothballs and urging 
that it be dispatched to an unquiet frontier 
like that between Tunisia and Algeria. It 
may mean leading the way to greater use of 
the International Court of Justice, instead 
of setting an opposite kind of example by 
falling back on the domestic jurisdiction 
plea, as in the Interhandel case. It may 
mean pressing for the international regula- 
tion of international waterways—including 
the Panama Canal. In short, it means do- 
ing what no one has ever done before in all 
history—expending an effort to prevent vio- 
lence comparable to the effort usually made 
in picking up the pieces afterward. 

In working with enlarged purpose and ef- 
fort on the chronic causes of instability and 
friction, we should not find our motivation 
only in the Soviet threat. Persistent in~ 
ternational tensious threaten our ability to 
fulfill the promises of our own society. For 
our own internal good our role in the world 
must be more than that, of a powerful nega- 
tive force. Our well-rounded development 
as a people has come to depend on the de- 
velopment of stability for other peoples. 
Means must be found to resolve peacefully 
the clash between the status quo and the 
dynamic forces that continuously chal- 
lenge it. 

In the period ahead the United Nations 
may have extremely important uses both 
in support of the national interest and in 
support of the common interest in a more 
stable peace. These uses, as indicated here, 
may have little to do with the stereo 
and symbols of U.N. action that we still 
cling to, expressed in terms of universal col+ 
lective security, “misuse of the veto,” over- 
emphasis on purely military estimates of the 
cold war, excessive U.S. control over multi- 
lateral funds and programs, the “popularity 
contest” theory, and expectations about al- 
truistic international behavior. The crisis 
is too grave for us to afford to misunder- 
stand the capabilities of any instrumentality 
Offering genuine opportunities to advance 
our national prospects and the prospects 
for a tolerable world around us. 





Unwanted Guest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 
Mr. DENT. Mr Speaker I haven't 


spoken out on the coming visit of Pre- 
mier Khrushchev until this moment. 
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As yet, I find it difficult to find a good 
reason for cheering. 

However, the purpose of this extension 
is to put into the Recorp an article pub- 
lished by St. Joseph’s Parish, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., edited by the Reverend Edward 
Lodge Curran, Ph. D.: 


UNWANTED GUEST 


In 1955, President Eisenhower attended a 
so-called summit meeting of governmental 
big shots in Geneva, in order to find ways 
and means of reducing the military high 
blood pressure of the world, or, to use the 

journalistic expression, in order 
to melt something out of the cold war atmos- 
phere created by the antics of the brutal 
and godless Government of Soviet Russia. 


AT GENEVA 


That summit meeting was a complete bust. 
Only the tyrant of Soviet Russia benefited. 
He had succeeded in having himself placed 
on the same level with the decent rulers of 
the other nations assembled there. 

Just recently, again in Geneva, another 
just-short-of-the-summit meeting was held 
by the Foreign Ministers of the same nations. 
This time, Free Western Germany and en- 
slaved East Germany were allowed to sit in 
as observers. Again, the Soviet representa- 
tive, one Andrei Gromyko, tied up the meet- 
ing in recruiting knots. Again, nothing was 
accomplished to relieve world tension. 
Again, this almost-summit meeting was a 
complete bust. 

HOME AND ABROAD 


From time to time, on this side of the 
Atlantic, governmental officials in Washing- 
ton and American business tycoons have 
been rolling out the red carpet for visiting 
top officials from the Soviet Government. 
Once it was for Anastas Mikoyan. Then it 
was for Frol Kozloy. Honeyed words were 
intermingled with snide remarks by the Rus- 
sian representatives who toured the United 
States and addressed American audiences. 
One again, however, nothing was accom- 
plished to ease the warlike tension of the 
world. 

Most recently, we have had glimpses of 
Vice President Nrxon’s 2 weeks’ tour of Rus- 
sia, with a brief side trip to Communist- 
enslaved Poland. The Vice President was 
cheered by the people, heckled by some work- 
ers, and argued with by Khrushchev. Mr. 
an constantly repeated the theme of 

endship and Peace.” Sometimes he indi- 
cated that it was wrong of Soviet Russia to 
exercise military domination over certain na- 
tions in Western Europe. He made no men- 
tion of the utter slavery to which the Rus- 
sian people themselves are subjected. Nor 
did he publicly refer to God or religion or 
religious rights. As far as we can judge, this 
next-to-the-summit tour of Vice Presid-at 
Nixon accomplished nothing. 

PRESIDENTIAL GUEST 

Now, the American Nation is informed that 
President Eisenhower has invited Nikita 
Khrushchev, godless dictator of Soviet Rus- 
sia and imperial master of all Communist- 
enslaved nations, to visit him and to tour the 
United States of America. This means that 
there is to be a summit meeting between the 
President and the tyrant in Washington. 
This will be followed later by another sum- 
mit meeting between the same individuals 
in Moscow. The President has chosen to do 
this, despite his public declaration that he 
would participate in no summit meeting 
unless the recent Geneva Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting accomplished something definite. 
The President ignores the fact that the 
Geneva meeting merely added hot air to a 
cold war. 

What good does President Eisenhower ex- 
pect to accomplish by his invitation to Khru- 
shchev? It could not have been issued to 
acquaint the Russian dictator with the cur- 
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rent history and activities of the United 
States. .Khrushchev does not have to Visit 
the United States to learn about us. Through 
his espionage system and through the Rus- 
sian officials who have preceded him, Khru- 
shchev already possesses adequate knowl- 
edge about American politics and economics 
and military preparedness and education. 
He can confirm and increase his knowledge 
by studying the American exhibitions now 
on display in Moscow. 

Does the President expect that Khru- 
shchev’s visit will generate good will toward 
us on the part of the Russian dictaor? If so, 
the President is laboring under a tremendous 
act and atmosphere of self-deception. Com- 
munistic tyrants have good will for nothing 
expect world communism, Their entire 
philosophy and history and political science 
are against good wll to non-Communists. 
Communistic tyrants are motivated by fear 
and hatred, not be confidence and love. 

President E‘senhower’s invitation is one 
of the biggest diplomatic victories ever at- 
tained by Dictator Khrushchev. It will give 
him, as the Daily News editorial of 6 weeks 
ago stated, “a means of building his prestige 
and convincing his slaves and slave-nations 
that the United States has at last endorsed 
their slavery.” 

POPULAR PROTOCOL 

The President’s invitation and its accep- 
tance have already succeeded in displeasing 
thousands upon thousands of our fellow citi- 
zens. Americans who have relatives in Po- 
land and Lithuania and Latvia and Estonia 
and Hungary and other countries behind the 
Tron Curtain, will not take kindly to it, 
The Communist-enslaved peoples themselves, 
of Western Europe and Asia, may again be 
driven to doubt the sincerity of official Wash- 
ington’s oft-stated sympathy and desire for 
their liberation. 

Both President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon have asked American citizens to 
receive Khrushchev kindly when he comes. 
Until he comes, however, the American peo- 
ple have the right to indicate their indi- 
vidual and corporate displeasure at the Presi- 
dent’s invitation. By such peaceful means, 
the people of Sweden were successfull in 
keeping Khrushchev out of their country. 

If such peaceful protests fail and the un- 
wanted guest arrives, American citizens will 
exercise the kindness of restraint. They can- 
not be expected to wave flags and strew 
flowers and utter cheers and play bands and 
hold parades in honor of the Communist 
tyrant. They have the right to let him pass 
in stony silence. 

Our fellow citizens will not create any in- 
ternational incident but they will not aban- 
don their religious and political ideals at the 
sight of one whose hands are still red with 
the blood of martyred Hungarians. To do 
so, would be disgustingly hypocritical. 

It is too bad that President Eisenhower 
has overlooked the warning of Pope Pius XI, 
when he wrote: “Communism is intrinsicaliy 
wrong and no one who would preserve Chris- 
tian civilization may collaborate with it in 
any undertaking whatsoever.” By inviting 
Khrushchev to the United States, we believe 
that President Eisenhower has made the big- 
gest domestic and international blunder in 
his presidential career. 


Mr. Speaker, while reading this inter- 
esting observation, I noted Father Cur- 
ran’s editorial on “Labor Day” and since 
it is so apropos to the issue of the day, 
labor reform legislation, I include it with 
my remarks: 

Lasor Dar 

Monday, September 7, is Labor Day. The 
splendid progress made by American workers 
and American labor unions will be joyfully 
commemorated by all American citizens. 
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Much publicity has recently been given to 
the existence of certain faithless labor lead- 
ers in our midst. Fortunately, these consti- 
tute only a small and t minority 
of those who devote themselves to the wel- 
fare of American workers. The vast over- 
whelming majority of labor unions and labor 
leaders are decent and law abiding and reput- 
able and honest and sincere. 

American workers are just as‘anxious to 
remove any faithless labor leaders from their 
midst as are American politicians or journal- 
ists. A few faithless law-enforcement officers 
do. not destroy either the integrity or the 
reputation of a city’s police department. 
Neither should the existence of a few faith- 
less labor leaders be used to question either 
the integrity or the reputation of American 
labor. 

It was Pope Leo XIII who publicly pro- 
nounced the right of workers to organize in 
labor unions for the protection and promo- 
tion of their economic welfare. We pray 
that the American labor movement will 
purge itself of any personal or material evils 
in its ranks. We also pray that the Ameri- 
can labor movement will contribute to the 
spiritual as well as the economic progress 
of America. 

All who work, no matter what their occupa- 
tion or their status, should always remember 
the following admonitions of Christ: 

“What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the joss of his soul?’’ 
(Mark, viii: 36.) 

“Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God 
and his justice, and these things shall be 
added unto you.” (Mark, vi: 33.) 





Watch Out for Communist Code 
Language 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Saturday Evening Post on the Com- 
munist code language. At the time 
of Khrushchev’s so-called “peace mis- 
sion,” we need to be more than ever, 
alert to this doubletalk. Peace means 
to them, surrender by us. Edward 
Hunter, writer of the editorial, is 
the first Westerner who analyzed and 
described the diabolically skillful ways 
which the Red Chinese have developed 
to change people. He has authored 
*“Brainwashing in China,” “The Black 
Book on Red China,” and other books on 
Communist tactics. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

Marxist Jarcon Can TraP Unwaryr 
NEGOTIATORS 
(By Edward Hunter) 

Communism is a language, as distinct as 
other, except that it takes the form of 
. Communism’s greatest asset is its 
the same words with the same spell- 
the same grammar and pronuncia- 
in languages, except that the 
special meanings to Communists. 
to the code is dialectic material- 
isn't a matter of mere semantics, 
of fundamentally different definitions. 
Practically everything the Reds say or do 
into place once we recognize this. 
Stevenson learned something about 
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code language when he visited Khrushchev. 
He was informed by Khrushchev that the 
word “noninterference” means noninter- 
ference with Communist procedure or ex- 
pansion. Thus Communist fifth columns in 
non-Communist countries are not guilty of 
interference. Khrushchey presented this 
hoax with a straight face. 

Nasser blew his top because he said 
Khrushchey broke his word after pledging 
noninterference. Khrushchev didn’t inter- 
fere with Communist activity in Egypt. 
This was what noninterference meant in 
Communist language. Nasser should have 
had the agreement translated into the two 
languages, Egyptian and Communist. The 
only way an American negotiator at a summit 
conference—or anywhere else—can similarly 
guard himself would be by insisting that 
agreements be translated into English ac- 
cording to Webster and into English accord- 
ing to dialectic materialism. 

Dialectic materialism teaches that every- 
thing is in flux, everywhere in the universe, 
except one thing—the Communist line. 
Dialectic materialism presents new standards. 
What is good or bad is judged according to 
whether it is good or bad for communism, 
What is a lie or what is truth is Judged ac- 
cordingly. If something conforms to com- 
munism’s needs, it is true; if not, it’s a lie. 

If Communist strategy required that Amer- 
icans be said to have engaged in germ war- 


fare, the extortion of fake confessions was, 


good. They were the “truth”—in Commu- 
nist > language. The same applies to the 
bestial Red charges that the self-sacrificing 
American and Canadian nuns cracked the 
skulls of the babies in the orphanages they 
tended. That they did nothing of the sort 
has nothing to do with the case, once one 
accepts dialectic materialism. . 

Brainwashing has to be part of commu- 
nism; otherwise nobody would fall for it. 
It takes the clinical treatment of a twisted 
Pavlovian approach to madden a mind in 
this manner. 

When a Red delegate in the U.N. rises, after 
a resolution has been carefully steered 
through every conceivable legalism, and calis 
it illegal, he is talking the Communist lan- 
guage. The seating of the Chinese National- 
ist Government, or any other act opposed by 
the Reds is automatically “illegal” once Com- 
munist language is accepted. 

We know that our truce agreement with the 
Reds in Korea was violated simultaneously 
with its signing. According to the Commu- 
nist language the truce was binding only on 
us. We neglected to have it translated. Use 
of this code language has trapped our diplo- 
mats and our intelligence officers consist- 
ently, and without such translation it makes 
our newspaper dispatches misleading.¢ 

Of course, the Reds would no more agree 
to such a translation of agreements than to 
mutual inspection of armaments. But in- 
sistence on it would show up the Red hypoc- 
risy and at least inform our side of what 
the Reds are saying. This would be prefer- 
able to being taken for another ride. 

A serious dictionary of the Communist 
language needs to be compiled. Some defi- 
nitions that rise to mind are: 

Peace: A state of affairs where all sides 
accept communism. 

People: Those individuals accepted as legal 
entities, excluding all not in Communist 
favor. 

Illegal: Not in accordance with dialectic 
materialism. 

Aggression: Interference with Communist 
activity or expansion. 

Democracy: Communist Party activity in 
the interests of the masses, who don’t know 
where their interests lie. 

Education: Instruction in dialectic mate- 
rialism, or from its point of view. 

Patriotism: Local nationalism focused 
against the free world until communism 
takes over, then loyalty to the world Com- 
munist camp. 
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Reform: Change in a wrong direction 
where opposed to Communist revolution; 
change in a good direction when focused 
on some one social or political field, taking 
its direction from dialectic materialism. 

Every diplomat, intelligence officer, and 
“newspaper correspondent should be obliged 
to translate from the communism accord- 
ingly. Every agreement with the Reds 
should contain a statement that the West 
is not accepting Communist doubietalk. 





The Great Jailer Visits the Land of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing brilliant allegory on Khrushchev’'s 
visit to the United States, written by the 
eminent clergyman, writer, and tele- 
vision teacher, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 
Read and pondered, his allegory of the 
jailer will help sincere but puzzled citi- 
zens see more clearly the essential facts 
and factors to be considered, and there- 
fore guide them in determining their 
attitudes and conduct while the world’s 
greatest jailer is in our midst. 

The article from the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer follows: 

GREAT JAILER’s VisiIr To LAND OF FREEDOM 
UNIQUE 


(By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen) 


Once upon a time, there was a great jailer 
who was invited to visit a people who boasted 
they were not captive or imprisoned. What 
made his visit so unique was that this great 
jailer had millions and millions of people 
in his prison; some of them he put to death 
before they even got to jail and others who 
tried to break out of their jail were driven 
back with tanks. 

The problem that faced the free people 
when the great jailer came to their free 
country was: “What should I think?” “How 
should I act?” 

1. Do you think you will make the great 
jailer anxious to throw away the keys of 
his prison simply because he sees that you 
have longer automobiles, better hair-dos, 
more electric gadgets, more rooms in your 
apartment, richer food at your table, and 
the greatest per capita income in the world? 
Remember that the great jailer is already a 
rich man—tricher than anyone in America; 
he owns all the lumber, all the steel, all the 
railroads, all the autos, all the housing in 
his own land. 

The great jailer who became rich through 
confiscation does not envy your national 
wealth; he envies your personal wealth. 
Personal wealth is the economic guarantee 
of your freedom. He knows that your right | 
to call property your own, is because you 
already have a soul which you can call 
your own. : : 
FREEDOM ENVIED 

This is a great challenge to the great jailer. 
If the great jailer believed in the spirit, he 
would rejoice in your well being, because the 
spiritual man rejoices in the property of 
others. But being a materialist, the great 
jailer envies your freedom; it embarrasses 
him before other nations of the world. 

As Chesterton said: “There is a spirit which 
drives men incessantly on to destroy what 
they cannot understand, and to capture what 
they cannot enjoy.” 
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Think not, therefore, that seeing your com~- 
forts will make him work hard to catch up 
to you in a peaceful world. Rather, he may 
think it wise to destroy what you already 
posses. Do all men in the face of saintliness 
seek to be good? Are there not rome men 
in the face of goodness who seek to crucify? 
Your freedom is not an object of pious emu- 
lation; it is an object to be destroyed. 

2. As your economic prosperity and free- 
dom will never change him, so neither will a 
visit to you change his philosophy of life. 
Remember that the great jailer is himeelf a 
prisoner. He is the prisoner of a collectivity 
from which he cannot escape. The leopard 
cannot change his spots, nor the Ethiopian 
his skin. 

ANT HILL LIFE 


In brainwashing others, the great jailer has 
become brainwashed. The touch of Christ’s 
lips did not make Judas less the traitor. The 
great jailer’s life is net his own; it belongs 
to the ant hill; the moment he changes his 
mind or heart, he will suffer the liquidation 
he has ministered unto others for changing 
their hearts. 

There are some who will not believe, 
though one rise daily from the dead. His 
basic philosophy is that freedom is not in 
the person, but in the party; it is the party 
who decides who shall live and not live. It 
is therefore, not a person who is visiting you; 
it is a philosophy; it is a party; it is the 
great jaildom. 

8. Think not that because the great jailer 
comes, not with the prison keys rattling from 
his hammer and sickle, that he has nothing 
to do with bars and cells. In all human 
relations with the great jailer, remember the 
prisoners. Prisoners who are so thin they 
stand like posts in their imprisonment; who 
are so hungry they even make the name of 
their country sound like their starvation; 
remember that in some jails the prisoners 
wear not stripes but checks. 

Look then at the great jailer as if he were 
transparent; see through him to the millions 
who weep tears at the sight of a free man 
from a free country; see through the jailer 
to the hands lifted saying: “Betray us not. 
The world is upside down. Those who 
should be in prison are the jailers. Now is 
verified the words of innocence behind bars: 
‘I was in prison and you visited me’.” 


DON’T INSULT HIM 


Finally, do not insult. or injure or be un- 
kind in word or deed to the great jailer. 
Freemen must not lower themselves to the 
level. of those who would destroy freedom. 
There must be moments of silence before the 
great jailer as Christ was silent before the 
Jailer Herod because Herod sent John to 
his death; but there should be moments of 
speech, warm and sincere, as the great jailer 
is shown not just our reactors, but our 
churches and our synagogues. 

Take him to a synagogue, to a Protestant 
church and to a Catholic church during 
services, that he may see that we are great, 
not because we challenge God and seek to 
destroy Him as is done in his jaildom, but 
because we love and worship Him Who has 
endowed us with, as our Constitution says, 
“unalienable rights” and among which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 





Food Donations Set Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 

QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the record 
the administration in donating 
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nearly 3 billion pounds of surplus foods 
during fiscal year 1959 is surely a record 
of which all Americans can be proud. 

It has been announced recently that 
this food has been provided for use in 
our own. school-lunch programs and 
charitable institutions as well as to 
needy persons at home and abroad. The 
distribution show:; an increase of 5 per- 
cent over the previous fiscal year, and 
marks a high poijt in donations of Gov- 
ernment-owned foods. 

The increase has been distributed to 
domestic outlets, as donations to needy 
persons, schools, and institutions total 
more than a billion pounds for the year— 
a considerable rise over the 871,600,000 
pounds distributed the previous year and 
a tremendous increase from the figure of 
161,100,000 pounds in 1953. 

Foreign distribution amounted to 
1,867,200,000 pounds in donations in fiscal 
1959, compared to the 24 million pounds 


donated in 1953. The administration re-_ 


ports that increased donations of wheat 
flour were offset by decreased amounts 
of cheese which was removed from the 
list of foreign donations last year. 

I believe the administration deserves 
unsparing praise for the manner in 
which it is handling this important fea- 
ture of our surplus disposal program. 
Foods acquired through surplus re- 
moval and price support programs are 
distributed to eligible recipients in our 
country through designated agencies of 
State and local governments—while dis- 
tribution in 91 countries has been han- 
dled by voluntary church and welfare 
organizations. It is important to note 
that surplus foods are donated for relief 
overseas only after they have been made 
available to meet needs in our own 
country. 

Because I believe it is important for 
all of us to see where the food is going 
in our own country, I am including a 
table which sets forth the numbers of 
needy persons in family units who re- 
ceived donated commodities in June 
1959: 


IS pasate as etiehivnw ocrmteatees 127, 127 
i ac Rs cat nets edtipalosinus 50, 423 
ict aici es be tate dnd teinesanciionniundh 178, 341 
ON 23, 215 
ewe 18, 799 
COMI tien onsen 587 
Rn ce hand cn ci won ice 3, 062 
District of Columbia_............ 29, 604 

iia de las nice epenup ab 30, 878 
pRB GES 2S ce a 79, 281 
OU at es ee 75, 485 
IR iA ee an 65,919 
a ne i cia 11,370 
SRSA CS a a nA 280, 968 
TUN i er ee 120, 604 
I i it i ni eens 2 56, 543 
PRR ne ditiotbickncstinecuecce 44, 532 
Massachusetts.................. 4,114 
NT Riliricigs > cecbllininntc-ec cation wing dents 380, 343 
I Nts ii eciih aire monic main’ 33,314 
RSE Ee GE a - 179,055 
Mic ccdceceeucewince on 93, 153 





North Dakota.............-.---. 5,320 
Ci lie eica winsccnoanee 113, 568 

Pidibiibienduponwant:. Tem see 
Pennsylvania_...c..........---. 735,368 
Puerto Rico...............------= 595, 430 
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DRGGS Te cnddtctnidndadiciin 11, 432 
Baul DERG s <ncessecewnnatu dae 23, 994 
TING. Sih cite cthicledinivthdincdinnes 149, 458 
Na a ia dit enced cine aap 118, 138 
a ait cs cicacts sliheepenibianes tgedieblibnnesl 11, 667 
POs i icitincitnindcitiiinhedntitite 11, 633 
NR ils ition nts Sadi eadgiahtigie 37, 404 
WOOO iis os oni didle ndinccidinn 3,977 
West Virwitisen on ceccemendiccnan 295, 345 
eo cn slits ao tinighinhiisr <eilligiagdbbdbincie 40, 076 
TO oi ss ctieae hile eae anti 7, 468 
TIUSt. teTTIkOlyYcnnnscecounncasnd 3, 218 
Samoa (American) ..........--.. 2, 905 
No ditkinctciintinniione 4, 715, 349 


Mr. Speaker, the total figure of 4,715,- 
349 should be compared to the 100,C00 
needy persons in family units who re- 
ceived donated food in fiscal 1953. This 
is truly a great demonstration of the 
worth and success of this vital program. 





Effective Civil-Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
number of Members of Congress, includ- 
ing myself, have pressed for practical 
and effective civil-richts legislation dur- 
ing this the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress. 


Having failed so far to enact suitable 
civil-rights legislation the feeling among 
the sponsors is that at this late date the 
Congress could not give the necessary 
time and work to enact the type of 
civil-rights bill which is necessary. 

It is my hope anc I know I will be 
joined by a great number of other Mem- 
bers to get effective civil-rights legisla- 
tion enacted early in the next session. 


Rev. L. K. Jackson, president of the 
Interdenominational Ministers Alliance 
of Gary and the Calumet region of In- 
diana, submits the following communi- 
cation on this important legislation for 
the consideration of the Congress: 

Tue St. Pav. Baprist CHURCH, 
Gary, Ind., September 8, 1959. 
Representative Ray J. MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Mappen: Your very kind let- 
ter of a few days ago is at hand, contents 
carefully noted. Replying to same, please 
accept my sincere thanks for the influence 
you radiated in an effort to get effective 
legislation passed, in this session of Con- 
gress, that will protect decent, honest and 
upright labor leaders and members of un- 
ions from racketeers, gangsters, and the un~ 
derworld. 

There is another piece of legislation pend- 
ing in Congress which is just as important 
as labor legislation is, and our representa- 
tives in Washington, from the President 
down to our most recent elected Congress- 
men, should be just as deeply interested in, 
and just as concerned about getting effective 
civil rights legislation passed in this session 
of Congress as you were about the passing 
of effective labor legislation. 

In view of the awful shame and terrible 
disgrace that is being brought upon our 
country by a large segment of men and 
women under the leadership of the White 
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Citizen Council and the Ku Klux Elan, 
who are so stewed in the broth of race 
prejudice that they do not believe in de- 
mocracy for all;.and are exhausting every 
diabolical scheme in the book to prevent 
the democratic process from working in 
America, I urge, beseech and pray you to 
use the influence of your great office to 
keep Congress in session until effective civil 
rights legislation is passed that will stop 
the reign of terror, shame and barbarity 
that is being carried on in Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and t the South 
against some of the most loyal, patriotic, 
and law-abiding citizens in America. 

Race prejudice is one of the most danger- 
ous, cancerous, contagious and destructive 
diseases of this age and generation, I can- 
not see how any loyal American can talk 
as much as some of them do about com- 
munism abroad and do absolutely nothing 
to destroy the effects of race prejudice at 
home. For beyond any variation or shadow 
of doubt, it is the root of more dissension, 
discord, tension and animosity than can be 
described; and is doing the United States 
more harm abroad than all the billions we 
are spending on foreign aid, mutual aid, and 
all other aids abroad in an effort to win the 
uncommitted nations of the world to our 
philosophy of life—is doing good. With that 
in mind, I urge, beseech and pray you to use 
all of the influence of your great office to 
help pass legislation that will bring an 
end to this barbarity at home, and take 
down this reproach abroad. 

With every good wish for your continued 
success and hoping to hear from you at your 
earliest convenience on this very important 
matter, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
L. K. JACKSON, 
The Servant of the Lord’s Servants. 


Truth Will Out: Red China Has To Admit 


the Fraudulence of Its Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington News of August 27, 1959: 

PEerrPInc PresTice Due To Dive 

Tokyo, August 27.—Communist China’s 
admission that it would fall far short this 
year of its grandiose production targets was 
certain to send its prestige on a nosedive 
throughout the Far East today. 

Peiping'’s mainstay in keeping it halfway 
respectable in the eyes of Asia’s mililons 
had been the reported progress in getting 
more grain and cotton to feed and clothe its 
millions. 

The meastifés taken on the mainland— 
euch as forcing approximately 500 million 
into people’s communes and all-night work 
brigades—-were harsh, most Asians would 
admit. 

But most of those in Asia’s underdeveloped 
nations, where the threat of famine still too 
often exists and where few ever have full 
stomachs, also saw a not pleasant, but at 
least a possible solution to their woes in the 
road taken by the Chinese. 

ILLUSION DESTROYED 

The communique and resolution adopted 
by the Central Committee of the Chinese 
~ Communist Party at their plenary session in 
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Lushan, Kiangsi Province, did much to de- 
stroy this illusion. 

The communique and resolution, released 
yesterday, made it clear that the big increases 

during 1958, China's “year of the 
great leap forward,” were greatly exaggerated. 

The Chinese admit that they had inflated 
1958 grain production figures, for example, 
by 125 million tons to 375 million tons. The 
“verified” figure reported now is only 250 
Million tons. 

Also, the Chinese say now that their much 
publicized backyard furnaces were not up to 
par and that the figure for steel output in 
1958 was only 8 million tons, with 3.8 million 
tons produced by the “local method” not 
good enough to be counted in the nation’s 
overall total. The new 1959 goal for steel 
has been dropped from 18 million tons to 12 
million. 

Cotton output was 2.1 million tons instead 
of the 3.35 million earlier reported. 

PUSHED TO LIMIT 

What will further disillusion Asians is that 
the Central Committee has called for still 
further efforts from its millions whom most 
feel already were being pushed to the limit. 

China’s prestige already was suffering in 
the Far East because of its actions in Tibet. 
Asians were becoming wary of the Chinese 
because of events in Laos. 

The feeling among many Asians now is 
that much of the hardships and tribulations 
of the mainland Chinese have been for 
naught. 


A Strong Domestic Minerals Industry 
Necessary to Our National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot stress too strongly the 
importance to our national security of 
a strong domestic minerals industry. 

Our Government has, to some extent, 
recognized this importance. It has taken 
steps to prevent the undermining of cer- 
tain segments of the minerals industry. 
Restrictions have been placed on imports 
of foreign oil, quotas have been estab- 
lished on imports of lead and zinc, and 
tariffs have been put into effect on cop- 
per and many other materials. 

Additional measures are now being 
seriously considered. Legislation has 
been introduced to tighten the quotas 
on lead and zinc. Further legislation is 
pending to set up a system of quotas and 
price support for fluorspar. Other pro- 
posals are under consideration. 

However, no consideration has been 
given to the plight of the domestic sul- 
fur industry, and industry which for the 
past five years has been subjected to 
drastic price cutting by Mexican pro- 
ducers and to flooding of domestic 
markets by foreign sulfur. 

On top of this, the industry is now con- 
fronted with large Government spon- 
sored sulfur production in France and 
with the prospect of even greater produc- 
tion of sulfur from sour natural gas 
in Canada. 

The French production is part of a 
huge industrial complex which is con- 
trolled by the French Government by 
virtue of its ownershiv of a majority of 
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the stock and which is largely financed 
by long-term government loans. 

In fact, the development of most of 
the Mexican production was aided by 
loans from our Government. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank put up almost $10 
million to help some of the sulfur mining 
companies in Mexico get started in 1954, 

By 1958, the Mexican industry, using 
the same Frasch hot-water process as 
that developed by the U.S. industry, had 
captured 16 percent of the U.S. market 
and 25 percent of the export market for 
Frasch sulfur. Last year the Mexican 
producers flooded this country with 600,- 
000 tons of cheap sulfur and the export 
market with an additional 460,000 tons, 
all at the expense of the U.S. producers. 

To make these inroads, the Mexican 
industry carried pfice cutting to an ex- 
treme degree. After U.S. producers had 
been forced to make substantial reduc- 
tions in their own prices to try to meet 
this competition, the Mexican producers 
cut their prices even lower. I under- 
stand that the actual price of sulfur is 
now little above the level in the depres- 
sion of the early 1930’s and that it is 
selling at the equivalent of a cent a 
pound. 

The loss of business to the Mexicans 
has been reflected in earnings of the U.S. 
sulfur industry. Stockholder reports of 
one domestic producer show a 52-percent 
drop in net earnings between 1956 and 
1958. Another producer saw net income 
from sulfur sales decline more than 25 
percent in the same period. A third 
producer’s net dropped 145 percent from 
a profitable year in 1956 to a loss of well 
over one-half a million dollars last year. 

As recently as this past July, the larg- 
est U.S. producer announced that it had 
to lay off 10 percent of its Texas labor 
force and could see no chance of rehiring 
the workers in the near future. 

Yet, all the while, profits and produc- 
tion in Mexico have been increasing. 
The largest Mexican producer, moreover, 
announced recently that it plans a fur- 
ther substantial incredse in production. 

How have Mexicans been able to slash 
prices and thereby grab so large a shrre 
of the market in so short a time? 

The answer is cheap labor, cheap 
shipping costs and special tax advan- 
tages. 

The cost of labor is one of the largest 
expenses a mining company faces, and 
any saving in this area gives a producer 
a considerable advantage over his com- 
petitors. 

A comparison of Mexican and United 
States wage scales is staggering. Trade 
surveys show that laborers at the mines 
on the Tehuantepec Isthmus are paid 
abopt $1.88 a day, while the rate for a 
comparable job in Texas and Louisiana is 
between $16 and $17—about nine times 
as much. 

The Mexicans also have special ship- 
ping advantages. Domestic sulfur 
shipped to consumers on our Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts must by law be carried 
in U.S. vessels, which pay high Ameri- 
can wages and charge high freight 
rates. In contrast, Mexican sulfur 
comes to U.S. ports in foreign vessels 
which have low wages and freight rates. 

The difference in shipping costs is sub- 
stantial. For example, in the first half 
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of this year, it cost $6.50 per ton to ship 
sulfud from Texas and Louisiana to 
New England. At the same time sul- 
ful was moving from Mexico to New 
England at rates as low as $2.25 per ton. 

Other special advantages enjoyed by 
the Mexican producers include lower 
property taxes and production taxes of 
less than one-fourth those paid by U.S. 
producers. 

While the large sulfur mines in 
Texas and Louisiana can no doubt with- 
stand this onslaught, the smaller mines 
cannot survive against this cutthroat 
competition. And once a mine is closed 
it is almost always lost forever because 
of the high cost of reopening it. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that to let such 
mines wither and die is incompatible 
with our Government’s avowed policies 
of encouraging the development of do- 
mestic mineral production and of. con- 
serving our natural resources. Nor is it 
compatible with national security. In 
peace and war, sulfur is no less essential 
than oil or steel. It is, in fact, vital to 
the processing ofboth these key com- 
modities, just as it is to the making of 
fertilizer, chemicals, rubber, rayon, paint, 
pulp and paper, and a host of other ne- 
cessities. 

Although sulfur is seldom seen in the 
final product which it helps to produce, 
it enters at some stage in the production 
or processing of virtually everything we 
eat, wear or use. Our industry and agri- 
culture could not exist without it. Thus, 
the maintenance of a sound domestic 
sulfur industry is a matter of vital na- 
tional interest. 

My purpose in presenting these facts 
is to draw the attention of everyone con- 
cerned with our natural resources to a 
situation which needs correction. 

I strongly urge that serious considera- 
tion be given to the establishment of im- 
port quotas on sulfur similar to the re- 
strictions placed on foreign oil and to 
the quotas in force for lead and zinc. I 
urge also that consideration be given to 
the establishment of a tariff on sulfur 
as we have on so many other mineral 
products. Incidentally Mexico itself, 
while flooding our country with sulfur, 
imposes a tariff amounting to about 25 
percent of the value of any sulfur we 
ship to them. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that a quota and 
a tariff are essential in order to safe- 
guard the domestic sulfur industry from 
the. disastrous effects of substandard 
wages and preferential shipping rates 
prevailing elsewhere and to prevent this 
industry from being permanently weak- 
ened from these effects. 
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‘Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the in the war against the Egyptians in 1956. 
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Recorp, I include the following three 
articles by Hugh B. Hester, brigadier 
general, U.S. Army, retired. General 
Hester has considerable background in 
international relations, and I am includ- 
ing with his articles a copy of his biog- 
raphy. His articles appeared originally 
in Peace Action, an independent publica- 
tion published in Washington, D.C. The 
following selections discuss: “A more 
Realistic Policy Is Needed for Germany,” 
“A Plague on Both Blocs,” and “Keep Up 
Massive Resistance to Brinkmanship”: 
BrocraPuy Or Bric. Gen. HucH B. Hester 


Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester, lecturer and 
writer on U.S. foreign policy, was born in 
Hester, N.C., in 1895. He is a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina, and has been 
a graduate student of law and international 
relations at the University of North Carolina, 
George Washington University, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

When he retired from active military serv- 
ice in 1951, he had behind him more than 
34 years of service, with many and varied 
military assignments. Among the more im- 
portant of these assignments were: Executive 
Officer for Procurement in the Office of the 
Assistant and Under Secretary of War, 1939- 
40; Chief of Procurement Control of the Pro- 
duction and Military Planning Divisions in 
the Office of the Quartermaster General, 
1940-42; Director of Procurement of Supplies 
from Australian sources under reverse lend 
lease and commanding general of General 
Depot and Base Section Seven, 1942-45; Di- 
rector of the German food program for the 
US. Military Government in Germany, serv- 
ing successively under Generals Eisenhower, 
McNarney, and Clay, 1945-47; Military At- 
taché to Australia, 1947-48; commanding 
general of the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot, 1948-51, 

General Hester has received the US. Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, and he has been 
awarded the Legion of Honor (officer) by the 
French Government. 

Since his retirement he has undertaken 
graduate work in international relations cat 
the University of Pennsylvania. He has 
written numerous articles in such leading 
magazines and newspapers as the New York 
Times, the Christian Science Monitor, the 
Saturday Review, Nation, Progressive, New 
Republic, and the Churchman. His recent 
writings. include “The Challenge of Our 
Times,” Quarterly Review, spring 
issue, 1957, and “The US.A., US.S.R., and 
Peace” Meanjin, December 1957 issue (a lead- 
ing Australian quarterly of arts and litera- 
ture). General Hester is the coauthor, with 
Dr. Jerome Davis, of “Making Peace,” to be 
published in the spring of 1959. 


A PLAGUE On Boru BLOcs 


(By Hugh B. Hester, brigadier general, 
USA, retired) 

Before commenting on the present propa- 
a hysteria over the execution of Imre 
agy of Hungary in particular and on the 
cold war in general, I want to make it espe- 
cially clear that I yield to no one in my 
abhorrence of physical violence and man’s 
inhumanity to man so characteristic of the 
20th century, especially so of that part called 
the Christian World. This abhorrence is 
based upon participation, as a Regular Army 
ae in World Wars I and II and the police 
action in Korea, and extends to the senseless 
slaughter of all men, women, children, and 
enlisted personnel with equal force as it does 
to the execution of former Prime Ministers 
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As members of the human race all are broth- 
ers; and in the eyes of the truly humane, the 
lowliest is as important as the loftiest. 

It is necessary, I believe; to understand 
this in order to establish some sense of sanity 
or basis for balance in the 40-year-old strug- 
gle between capitalism and communism. 
This struggle has taken the form of both 9 
hot war, as when the representatives of the 
former en masse attacked the nascent Soviet 
Union in 1918-20, and that of a cold war from 
that time to the present. As for the current 
furor over the execution of former Premier 
Nagy of Hungary (and again I repeat my 
deep feeling of sorrow that another human 
being has been sacrificed upon the altar of 
violence) it is also importance to remember 
that he too drew the sword and participated 
in its blood bath. In this participation he 
probably committed no greater crime than 
many others; but in the end his fate did not 
differ markedly from that of most other un- 
successful men of violence. 

Former Premier Nagy, like the countless 
thousands of casualties of many races and 
creeds, over the past 13 years, was a victim 
of the cold war between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. But for this senseless 
struggle, it is extremely doubtful that there 
would have been any Hungarian rebellion in 
the first place; and certainly there need not 
have been any Russian participation in it. 
And the current shedding of propaganda 
tears over thesé latest victims of violence is 
not likely to hasten the establishment of 
freedom in Hungary, but is better calculated 
to promote the blood bath of world war III; 
and as a result the lives of hundreds of mil- 
lions of others, both big and little, will be 
lost. 

Every competent student of international 
relations knew at the time of the Hungarian 
rebellion that the Soviet Union could not 
tolerate the formation of a hostile govern- 
ment on its borders any more than the 
United States could or would on any of its 
borders. They also knew that Secretary 
Dulles’ policies of East European liberation 
without a general European settlement, or 
German unification inside NATO, were and 
are impossible of realization without a world 
war, 

FREE ELECTIONS 


In the propaganda struggle, liberation 
means release of forces from the side of one’s 
enemy and the attachment of those same 
forces to one’s own side; and “free’’ elec- 
tions are desirable when—and only when— 
one is certain of a firm majority. For this 
reason US. official policy favors free elections 
in Germany and Korea, but not in Vietnam; 
and the Soviet Union favors them in the lat- 
ter but not in the former two. Morality, un- 
fortunately, has nothing to do with the posi- 
tion of either power on these issues, and it is 
time to stop the hypocritical pretense that 
it does. 

This is the self-evident truth about power 
politics under ‘the balance-of-power system. 
The maintenance of this balance is now the 
principal function of both the Warsaw Pact 
and NATO. The crushing of the Hungarian 
rebellion and the quashing of the Suez in- 
vasion are illustrations of this. NATO has 
not prevented the Russians from marching 
west to the English Channel since V-E Day 
any more than it has been the Warsaw Pact 
that prevented our coming to the military 
assistance of the Hungarian rebels in Oc- 
tober 1956. And to claim, as some do, that 
this is so—that since the Russians have not 
not marched west, NATO has therefore pre- 
vented it—is to employ in a negative sense 
the “chicken coop” logic used by Chanticleer 
in his call for the sunrise. The fear of world 
war III was the deterrent (if any was re- 
quired) against such a move in both cases. 
But fear is a slender, if not broken reed 


‘upon which to lean for permanent peace, 


Does any informed person really believe 
that the United States would stand idly by 
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while the Communists were taking control 
of France or any other one of her 42 “ i 
through violence, as was attempted in Hun- 
gary? If so, he hasn’t comprehended the 
meaning of the Eisenhower Doctrine and 
hasn’t yet read Mr. Dulles’s speech beforé the 
Overseas Press on March 29, 1954, where he 
stated: “Under conditions of today the im- 
position on Southeast Asia of the political 
system of Communist Russia and its Chi- 
nese Communist ally, by whatever means, 
would be a great threat.” And he has, also, 
forgotten about Guatemala, 1954. But no 
one can so soon have forgotten what hap- 
pened in Lebanon and Jordan mid-July 1958. 

Is not any moralist entitled then to in- 
quire—since the U.S. foreign policies and 
those of her allies are allegedly based upon 
moral considerations—just what  distin- 
guishes these policies from those of their 
opponents? Was not the attack on Egypt by 
England and France in 1956 and the occupa- 
tion of Jordan by the English in 1958 in 
violation of their treaty obligations under 
the United Nations Charter? Were the in- 
terventions by the United States in the Chi- 
nese civil war, when the President interfered 
in the Formosa Straits, June 1950, and again 
in the Lebanon civil war, 1958, any less vio- 
lations of the U.N. Charter than the Soviet 
Union’s intervention in the Hugarian up- 
rising, October 1956? 


ACT OF FORCE 


The fact that China could not at that 
time challenge the seapower of the United 
States in no way affects validity of the 
charge that it was an act of war. In truth 
many students of international relations be- 
lieve that this was the principal reason for 
China’s entrance into the Korean war; and 
on this basis they conclude that her action 
was no more morally reprehensible than that 
of the United StateS earlier. Did not the 
United States again violate its treaty obli- 
gations “not to use the therat of force” when 
she mobilized the Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean in 1957 during the tensions between 
Syria and Turkey? And what of the earlier 
blank check given by the United States and 
the British to the Lebanese and Jordanian 
Governments to intervene upon request in 
this present civil war? A check since 
honored. 

What, the historians of the future have the 
duty to ask, distinguishes the Truman doc- 
trine of containment in 1£47, as modified 
and accepted by the present administration 
and its allies from the Holy Alliance of the 
19th century, following the defeat of 
Napolean in 1815? This alliance, under the 
direction of Prince Metternich of Austria, 
obligated the reactionary houses of the Haps- 
burgs, Hohenzollerns, and Romanovs—to- 
gether with their allies—to oppose all change. 
This they did, but change proved uncon- 
tainable then and must, I believe, prove so 
again. No nation or group of nations could 
then, or can now, control the world or pre- 
vent change. A world gendarmerie in the 
days of the rifle and sailing ships proved 
impossible of achievement; how much more 
80 must it prove impossible now in a deeply 
divided world with both sides armed with 
atomic and hydrogen bombs and missiles, 
and with the ability to use them effectively? 
The British and American answer to the 
Metternich policy of the 19th century was 
. the Monroe Doctrine. Unfortunately the 
answer to the Dulles madness now may be 
war III. 

The failure of political leadership to realize 
the basic necessity for change—economic, 
political, and social—is, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, largely responsible for the world’s pres- 
chaotic state. Communism is the symp- 
not the cause, of man’s maladies. The 
lies in a coordinated global attack 
real enemies of man: poverty, ig- 
orance, and bigotry—not on more propa- 
for the containment of the uncon- 
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tainable. Since neither bloc can win either 
the cold war or a hot one, why not substitute 
international cooperation for conflict? 


A More Reauistic Po.ticy Is NEEDED FOR 
‘GERMANY 


(By Hugh B. Hester, brigadier general, 
U.S. Army (retired) ) 


Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, British foreign secre- 
tary, seems to be afflicted with the same 
myopia as former U.S. Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dulles. Just what basis has either for 
supposing that the Soviet Union is preparing 
for unconditional surrender in Europe? Ac- 
cording to the New York Times, December 
5, 1958, Mr. Lloyd is willing to keep German 
troops out of East Germany after unification, 
while retaining a unified Germany inside 
NATO, and Mr. Dulles remains certain that 
the Soviet Union is frightened and ready to 
retreat because West Berlin is a showplace 
for what free men can accomplish. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
unrealistic or dangerous appraisal of the 
power situation than either of these points 
of view. The Soviet bloc is much stronger 
than ever before. Even the Warsaw treaty 
members are more harmonious and unified 
than formerly, and therefore the treaty 
stronger, thanks to the determined efforts 
of the United States and Great Britain to 
remilitarize the German Reich. A high 
ranking officer in the Polish foreign office 
told this writer a year ago that nothing 
could more effectively chain all of Eastern 
Europe to the Soviet chariot than the West's 
Trearmament of Germany. Will we never 
learn? 

As for West Berlin being a showplace, 
it would be incredible if this were not true 
after the hundreds of millions of dollars 
poured into that city by the West for that 
purpose since World War II. This writer, as 
Food Administrator for the US. Zone of 
Germany, 1945-47, shipped many millions 
of dollars worth of supplies to West Berlin. 
No informed person can really believe that 
freedom had anything to do with this com- 
pletely artificial situation. Even the slums 
of dear old London and of many large Amer- 
ican cities could be completely removed and 
made showplaces through a comparable 
largess. Western capitalism would prove 
much more convincing to the uncommitted 
if it would demonstrate its capacity to lead 
&@ peaceful rehabilitation and redevelopment 
program, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, for a war impoverished world rather 
than by making a showplace of West Berlin 
and redeveloping and rearming Germany for 
further possible military adventures. 

Germany cannot be united inside NATO 
with or without free elections as every 
properly informed political scientist knows. 
The West would not tolerate for a moment 
& rearmed and united Germany, by what- 
ever means, inside the Warsaw pact, and 
rightly so. A rearmed and united Germany 
allied to either bloc would constitute a grave 
threat to the other bloc, and this writer 
believes to both blocs. For this reason, if 
no other, it is time to talk sense and stop 
this propaganda nonsense about free elec- 
tions which have no relevance in a mili- 
tarily polarized world. 

The British Labor Party’s New Foreign 
Policy Manifesto offers the most sensible plan 
so far presented by any official and repre- 
sentative group of the West, Disengagement 
of the military forces of the opposing powers, 
through the establishment of a neutral zone, 
mutually guaranteed by both the East and 
West, is the minimum requirement for peace 
in this dangerous area of Europe. Much more 
than this is required, of course as the labor 
manifesto points out, for peace throughout 
the rest of the world. Fortunately for the 
West and the world, Great Britain, unlike 
the United States, does offer throuch h-r 
Labor Party an alternative to the stereo- 
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typed, sterile, inflexible and outmoded for- 
eign policies of Acheson, Dulles, and Mac- 
millan. 

This writer would like to supplement the 
excellent program of the British Labor Party 
with a more general one. First, a normaliza- 
tion of relations throughout the nation-state 
system to include: (1) Recognition of all 
governments actually in control of the in- 
struments of national power, (2) maximiza- 
tion of trade without discriminatory restric- 
tions, (3) freedom of travel, and (4) free 
exchange of information and cultural 
achievements. Second, adequate support of 
a comprehensive rehabilitation and rede- 
velopment program, under the direction of 
the United Nations, for the rapid reduction 
of poverty everywhere. Third, universaliza- 
tion of membership in the United Nations, 
including Formosa and the divided states 
such as Germany, Korea, and Vietnam. 
Fourth, a time limit of 10 years for the inde- 
pendence of all dependent peoples with 
power to choose complete independence, do- 
minion or other status within a larger unit. 
Fifth and finally, the immediate and per- 
manent cessation of all atomic tests for weap- 
on purposes, the cessation of atomic weap- 
on production and destruction of present 
atomic weapon stockpiles, including bases 
and all means designed for their use and de- 
livery, and as rapid and complete a reduction 
of the munitions industry and military forces 
of every kind as internal security will permit. 





Keep Up MASSIVE RESISTANCE TO BRINKMAN- 
SHIP 


(By Hugh B. Hester, brigadier general, U.S. 
Army (retired) ) 


It will be a tragedy of the first magnitude 
if the press, radio and TV commentators, 
and the public—now aroused over the 
dangers of brinkmanship—relapse into the 
lassitude of complacency as a result of the 
temporary relaxation of tensions in the Far 
East or elsewhere. Mr. Dulles, for tactical 
reasons alone, has bent, but not changed, 
before the storm of protests over Quemoy 
and Mitsu that amazed Vice President Nixon 
and alarmed President Eisenhower. This is 
an old lawyer trick of Mr. Dulles, appearing 
to yield before force in order to create hope 
and gain the sympathy of an obviously 
frightened world, while surrendering nothing 
of importance. 


NO SUBSTANCE IN OFFER 


Take a look at his proposal for the Far 
East. If China would renounce force to lib- 
erate two of her principal ports, thin out 
her forces opposite Quemoy-Matsu and 
surrender her claim to Formosa—a claim 
which Churchill, Chiang Kai-shek and 
Roosevelt agreed to at Cairo, 1943; Atlee and 
Truman reaffirmed at Potsdam, July 1945; 
and General MacArthur underwrote by di- 
recting Japanese forces on Formosa to sur- 
render to the Republic of China, September 
of the same year—Mr. Dulles indicated he 
might attempt to secure Chiang’s approval 
to thin out his forces inside two important 
Chinese harbors: Amoy and Foochow. Oh, 
yes, and Chiang might consent not to take 
China alone. Both he and the Secretary 
agree now to rely to some extent upon a 
Chinese revolution for help. And presum- 
ably, the Secretary, as usual, obligates the 
United States to supply the wherewithal 
with which to finance this subversion. 
Shocking, is it not? Since only the Commu- 
nists are supposed to resort to such crude 
immoralities. 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY HOLY ALLIANCE 

No; Mr. Dulles has not changed. He is 
still determined upon the destruction of evil 
as he sees evil from his Olympian heights, 
even though it should incinerate the human 
race. Before the Overseas Press, Washington, 
D.C., March 29, 1954, he said: “Under the 
conditions of today, the imposition on south- 
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east Asia of the political system of Com- 
munist Russia and its Chinese Communist 
ally, by whatever means, would be a great 
threat.” 

Ref -to this a few days later, this 
writer in a private memorandum circulated 
to key policymakers, stated: “‘The key words, 
the fateful phrase ‘by whatever means’ is a 
new policy, a new departure, and one never 
taken before by the United States”; and 
asked the following questions: “Is this the 
20th-century edition of the Holy Alliance of 
the 19th century? Are all changes of a po- 
litical and social character to be de- 
nied? Is self-determination to be abolished 
as a legitimate objective of people? Is the 
status quo to be frozen in the name of 
freedom? 

CAN WIN A HOT WAR? 


For years this writer has feared that the 
present Secretary of State and his immediate 
predecessor, Dean Acheson, were pursuing 
national policies which could only lead to 
world war. But it remained for Mr. Dulles 
himself to disclose that he considered the 
dangers of the cold war greater than those 
of a hot one. It is now reported (New York 
Times, June 27, 1958) that he told a commit- 
tee of the Congress, “I think we would win 
a hot war, but I don’t know if we will win 
this cold war or not,” and continued, “but as 
far as the defense of the principles and ideals 
for which this country has stood from its 

g* * * they are, I believe, in 
greater jeopardy from a cold war than from 
a hot war.” 


PERTINENT NOTES IN DULLES’ BIOGRAPHY 


According to John Robinson Beal’s au- 
thorized biography of Secretary Dulles, as- 
surances were given Chiang Kai-shek of 
U.S. defense of Quemoy and Matsu in con- 
_ nection with both the treaty with him and 
the Formosa resolution approved by Con- 
gress, 1955 (See I. F. Stone’s Weekly, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Oct. 6, 1958, and the Beal bi- 
ography, pp. 220-1 and 226-4). Should not 
this be the subject of a full congressional 
investigation to determine what secret com- 
mitments were given, and by whom, to 
Chiang Kai-shek, or may have been given 
to’ some of the others of our 40-odd allies? 
Are not the American people (those who 
will be the casualties) entitled to know what 
commitments, secret or otherwise, have been 
made for them? 

The two-dimensional approach, the black 
and white, the true and false, the God and 
Devil, theory of international relations, was 
bluntly exposed in a widely syndicated State 
Department paper, August 10, 1958, under 
the heading, “U.S. Policy Statemen on Non- 
recognition of Communist China.” This 
statement studiously ignored the efforts of. 
the United States and the anti-Communist 
world to “destroy the Communist baby in its 
crib” 4 la Churchill, 1918 and since, by (1) 
a hot war, 1918-20; (2) food blockade, 1918— 
19; (3) undertaking the supply and finan- 
cial support of the counter-revolutionary 
forces—the White Russians; (4) non - 
tion of Russia by United States, 1917-33; 
(5) trade restrictions; (6) liberation of East 
European satellites through subversion; (7) 
encirclement with a thousand or more mil- 
itary bases; (8) a vast military-alliance sys- 
tem; (9) nonrecognition of China by United 
States; (10) intervention in the Chinese civil 
war by the U.S. 7th Fleet, June 1950 and 
since; (11) denial of China’s legitimtae seat 
in the Security Council and refusal of 
admission to the General Assembly of 
United Nations; and finally, (12) the 
tenance and ete logistics support 
Chiang Kai-shek by the United States as 
pretender to power over the mainland of 
China and in his civil war with Red China. 
In a persuasive speech before the National 
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Council of Churches conference at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, November 18, 1958, Mr. Dulles 
again sought to wrap his foreign policies in 
the cloak of high morality and those of his 
opponent in base immorality. And again he 
deliberately ignored the many millions of 
dollars which the U.S. Government is ex- 
pending annually through Central Intelli- 
gence, Army, Navy, Air Force, and Depart- 
ment of State, to subvert the Soviet system. 
Here again he attempted to leave the im- 
pression that only our opponents indulge in 
such dirty work. Unfortunately for him, 
Mr, Walter Lippmann in his widely syndi- 
cated column August 5, 1958, stated: “In- 
direct aggression—that is to say, propaganda, 
infiltration, bribery, subversion—is an old 
instrument of power politics. * * * Both 
sides use it.” 

In stating in the same speech in Cleveland 
that international communism “won control 
of all or major parts of what were 16 inde- 
pendent nations with a total population of 
900: million,” Mr. Dulles not only failed to 
name them, but failed to note that Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, were part of Russia 
long before Arizona, California, New Mex- 
ico, and Texas became parts of the United 
States, and by the same method—war. 

The fact of the matter is that most of the 
other countries of easterri Europe now 
within the Soviet bloc. are the result of a 
war against the Soviet Union in which their 
governments participated as aggressors. It 
is probably true also that the people of these 
countries have as much freedom now as they 
had before World War II and as they would 
have after another war of liberation. Such 
is the nature of war. And certainly Mr. 
Dulles knows that Chinese communism is 
not the product of an international con- 
spiracy any more than democracy, wherever 
it exists, is the product of an international 
conspiracy. Both, of course, are products of 
ideas, widely held in a disastrously divided 
world, 

KEEP UP THE PRESSURE 


So long as Mr. Dulles remains in his pres- 
ent office, the best hope for peace will con- 
tinue to lie in massiye resistance to his dan- 
gerous policies. And even the success of this 
may in the end depend more upon the ra- 
tionality and forbearance of our opponents 
than upon American leadership: a slender 
thread indeed which to rely in a world 
gone completely mad with military power. 

Unless and until the top leaders of the 
West are willing to sit at the conference 
table with the top leaders of the Communist 


levels, including recog- 

her admission to the 
United Nations, God Himself cannot prevent 
the catastrophe of world war III. Positions 
of strength through an unlimited arms race 
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Hamtramck Little Leaguers World 
Champions 
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o 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
while all the attention is drawn to the 
pennant races in the American and Na- 
tional Leagues for baseball supremacy, 
one title was decided Saturday, August 
29, at Williamsport, Pa. On that date 
the two remaining teams, representing 
their respective Little Leagues, from 
among over 5,000 such leagues across the 
United States, met in their world cham- 
pionship game. 

The two contenders were representa- 
tives of the Little League of Auburn, 
Calif., and Hamtramck, Mich., which is 
located within my congressional district. 

The day was a historical event for 
Michigan. Though Hamtramck teams 
have frequently and habitually reached 
the playoffs. Never before has a Mich- 
igan Little League team attained such 
a high position in Little League play. 

In winning their regular league games, 
these boys have made a remarkable 
record in attaining their victories. The 
spirit of competition was keen and their 
team play was unmatched. In the dis- 
trict, sectional and regional finals they 
swept through all opposition, scoring 
over 50 runs while holding the oppo- 
nents scoreless. Only in the last re- 
gional game was the opposition able to 
score. 

In gaining the right to play in the 
championship game, the Hamtramck 
boys had to win over the team represent- 
ing Hawaii. This they did by a score of 
7 tol. 

The final game was played in the 
newly dedicated Little League Stadium. 
Presiding over the dedication ceremonies 
was Gov. William Lawrence of Penn- 
sylvania, and the stadium honors the 
memory of Howard J. Lamade, a former 
director of Little League. 

The game was witnessed by approxi- 
mately 10,000 people, among which 
were about 150 from Hamtramck, led 
by Mayor Albert J. Zak, and including 
many prominent civic leaders as well as 
the parents of the players. Among the 
spectators was also another Hamtramck 
champion, Miss Joyce Pniewski, newly 
crowned national women’s public parks 
tennis queen, who came to cheer her 
brother, Greg, Hamtramck’s ene. 
_ One New York television station taped 
the entire game for later presentation, 
which was seen the next day in Ham-~- 
tramck. 

The spotlight glitters on Arthur Deras 
and Sydney Cline. These two have been 
the backbone of the team in hoisting 
them to the championship game. Deras 
has pitched and won all his tournament 
games by shutouts. He averaged 2.5 
strikeouts per inning and allowed only 4 
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hits in 36 innings as a pitcher. He also 
was potent with his bat, getting 24 hits 
in 12 tournament games for & comfort- 
able .686 average. Twelve of his blows 
were last seen going out of the park for 
homers. He knocked in 23 runs. 

On the other hand, Cline, too, had 
pitched six victories, four of them shut- 
outs. But while these two were hurling 
the team to victory, the efforts of the 
other players should not be overlooked. 

The championship game turned out 
to be a slaughter of the Auburn, Calif., 
team. The final score was 12 to 0. The 
Hamtramck team lashed out 13 hits off 
Bob Sunada, an American-born Japa- 
nese youngster who never had lost a 
game in 4 years of Little League pitching. 

The game was pitched for Hamtramck 
by Deras, who added 13 more strikeouts 
and slammed a 3-run homer and upped 
his runs-batted-in total to 26 in cham- 
pionship play. 

I am happy to extend my most sin- 
cerest congratulations to the boys of 
the team for their wonderful perform- 
ance in Little League play, an effort 
crowned by becoming world champions. 
I would also like to extend these con- 
gratulations to the manager and coaches 
of the team for their interest in youth 
guidance and their assistance in pro- 
moting such wonderful teamplay. I 
congratulate the parents of these players 
for permitting the boys to partake in 
organized play, where they were able to 
learn the need for working together to 
obtain the desired victories. Lastly, I 
wish to congratulate the Hamtramck 
Recreation Commission for providing the 
necessary equipment and facilities to 
permit these boys to. play under super- 
vised leadership, thus taking them off 
the streets and out of trouble. 

Hail to Hamtramck, the city of cham- 
pions. 





Impact of the Space Age on Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following excellent ad- 
dress by an outstanding U.S. scientist 
of the space age: 

IMPACT OF THE SPACE AGE ON SOCIETY 
(By Addison M. Rothrock, Office, 

Plamning and Evaluation, National Aero- 

nautics and Space Administration, pre- 

sented at the University of Maryland Space 

— Institute, March 2-May 18, 

You people have come here tonight to 
learn more concerning space, what we are 
doing, and plan 
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manner“in which space flight fits into our 
overall technological development. 

I propose that we shall examine this sub- 
ject as answers to four questions: 

1. What do we mean by space? 

2. What is the space age? 

3. What will be the effects on us as indi- 
viduals and as a society? 

4. What are our immediate responsibili- 
ties in answering the challenge of space ©X~ 
ploration? 

If we can answer these questions with rea- 
sonable satisfaction, or if we can determine 
the questions which must be satisfied to 
provide the answers we will be in a much 
better position to intelligently face the prob- 
lems which we, as a nation, and as a society, 
are facing. 

WHAT DO WE MEAN BY SPACE? 


The answer to our first question, “What 
do we mean by space?” is fairly simple. We 
mean the universe beyond the atmosphere 
surrounding our own planet. Using this 
definition, the scope of space is infinite. 

Much was learned of space many years 
ago. During the third century B.C., Era- 
tosthenes of Alexandria made sufficient 
measurements to estimate the earth’s di- 
ameter as about 25,000 miles. In the next 
century, Ptolemy estimated the distance 
from moon to earth to be 59 times the 
radius of the earth. Both figures are close 
to the truth. Following the decay and de- 
struction of the Roman empire, the Greek 
learning was assimilated by the Arabs. By 
the ninth century A.D., Baghdad had be- 
come a center of learning, and here the Arab 
astronomer Al-Battani added to the astro- 
nomical tables of Ptolemy. 


The study of space was not undertaken 
to any great degree by our own developing 
Western civilization until contacts were 
made with the Arabs through the Moorish 
invasions and through the Crusades. With 
the decline of the intellectual movement in 
the Islam world came the growth of it in 
our own. We term the first accelerative 
period of this growth the Renaissance. 
Although started in the Italian peninsula, 
the secrecy self imposed by Leonardo da 
Vinci, and the fear of learning that led to 
persecutions such as those imposed on 
Galilleo and. Bruno caused the center of 
scientific thought to move to Northern 
Europe and to England. In the studies of 
the heavens we now have the names of 
Copernicus, Brahe, Kepler, Newton, and a 
host of others until, by the middle of our 
century, man had made extensive measure- 
ments of space, and had learned much about 
it. But other than light or radio waves, 
man had placed nothing in space. Then 
on October 4, 1957, the Russian sputnik was 
launched and the space age, was in being. 

WHAT IS THE SPACE AGE? 


The space age is the name that we have 
applied to that period of technological de- 
velopment that has let man start his in- 
vestigation of the universe from beyond the 
limitations of the earth’s atmosphere. 


Man's scientific and engineering progress 
has proceeded, continuously, and sues 
latively. The satisfying of our desire to 
know and our desire to do has passed from 
one civilization or group to another, and, 
fortunately, though civilizations have dis- 
appeared or stagnated, their accumulated 
knowledge has not. 

A tremendous breakthrough (and it is a 
term that I don’t like to use) occurred in 
our own civilization. During the period cov- 
ered by the 16th through the 19th century, 
man realized the dependence of scientific 
progress on experimentation and further 
realized that science and engineering could 
be used to produce devices that not only 
supplemented, but far surpassed in output, 
what man could do with his own hands. 
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The expansion of the experimental method 
from its accelerative growth in the 16th cen- 
tury gave us the Newtonian mechanics of 
the 17th century, the start of modern chem- 
istry in the 18th century, electricity and 
thermodynamics in the 19th century, and 
nucleonics in the 20th century. 

Through the 16th, 17th, and 18th centu- 
ries, progress was made by individual con- 
tributions either in the field of science, 
man’s desire to know, or in the field of engi- 
neering, man’s desire to do. The scientist 
or engineer might be rich or poor. Charles 
II of England had his own laboratory at 
Whitehall and, according to Macauley, ‘was 
far more active and attentive there than at 
the council board.” Macauley states fur- 
ther: “The spirit of Francis Bacon was 
abroad; a spirit admirably compounded of 
audacity and sobriety. There was a strong 
persuasion that the whole world was full of 
secrets of high moment to the happiness of 
man, and that man had, by his Maker, been 
entrusted with the key which, rightly used, 
would give access to them.” 

“Progress in science,” quoting from Forbes, 
“was not achieved by the universities which 
remained in the grip of Aristotelian logic up 
to the age of Newton, but by practical engi- 
neers and by the learned societies.” Formal 
professional education was, for the most 
part, limited to law, medicine, and the min- 
istry. However, it became necessary to or- 
ganize technical learning, and this could be 
done only in the universities. First in Ger- 
many in the late 1700’s; and then in the 
United States, starting with the founding of 
Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute in 1824, col- 
leges for engineering and scientific learning 
were established. The classical universities 
admitted the sciences to their curriculums, 
but for some time were loath to add engi- 
neering. Only in Germany and the United 
States did the idea of extensive engineering 
and other technical schools firmly take root. 
And the United States far outstripped Ger- 
many and all of Europe in-this endeavor. 
England chose, for the most part, to substi- 
tute trade schools connected with her indus- 
trial centers. In the development of tech- 
nical schools, Russia more recently entered 
the lists. 

Early in the 20th century technological 
progress became increasingly dependent on 
industrial, government, and university lab- 
oratories. And now a new situation con- 
fronts us. The costs, and risks in research 
and exploitation of certain developments re- 
quire that government, that is the people as 
a whole, assume responsibility for the de- 
velopment. The outstanding example is ap- 
gaa: of nuclear energy to man’s bene- 

t. 


In space exploration we are in that phase 
of technological development in which the 
effort required is of such magnitude that it 
can be handled only by a large national ef- 
fort. For adequate progress a minimum of 
about 200,000 persons must be assigned to 
the job. This figure represents an annual 
expenditure of three quarters of a billion 
to a billion dollars. It must include a con- 
tinually increasing proportion of our scien- 
tific and engineering personnel. Again, this 
represents about one-third of a percent of 
our total work force. This figure seems 
small, but as a unified effort on a project 
whose benefits cannot be too fully described 
at this time, it looms large in the public 
mind. There are few nations who can, or 
feel they can, afford this kind of expendi- 
ture—United States, Russia, and possibly 
before long Red China. The effort requires 
@ very large population or a lesser, but still 
large, population aceompanied by a high de- 
gree of industrialization. This combination 
is currently limiting and will stay limiting 
as long as most countries require a large 
proportion of their working population to 
provide the bare necessities of life. In Asia, 
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for instance, about three-fourths of the 
population is occupied in the production of 


food, in Western Europe, about one-third, 
I 


in the United States, one-tenth or less. 
do not have the figures for Russia. 

If the space effort must be so great and if 
the benefits cannot be clearly cataloged, 
why should we concern ourselves with it? 
Now I must go to personal opinion. If we, 
as a nation, and a people, want to continue 
to grow in moral and physical stature, I 
don’t think we have a choice. I think his- 
tory shows clearly that a nation or people 
will grow in knowledge and accomplishment, 
or its culture and standards will start down- 
ward to be overrun by another people that 
has the virility to drive forward. The seeds 
of decay of a civilization are internal. The 
final military overthrow is a result, not a 
cause. It happens after the people have 
ceased to progress. The fact that the growth 
effort must now be on a great technological 
scale is a fortune of our time. 


WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECTS OF SPACE FLIGHTS 
ON US AS INDIVIDUALS AND AS A SOCIETY? 


The most immediate effect is that of na- 
tional prestige. It is an intangible, but I 
think most of us agree an important aspect. 
There are many nations who are in the proc- 
ess of deciding whether they will follow our 
‘path or Russia’s. And we must remember 
that to a people who are ill fed, ill clothed, 
and ill housed, the removal of these defi- 
ciencies is their first want, though democ- 
racy may be their goal. These uncommitted 
or partially committed nations are watching 
the progress of these two powerful nations, 
one under a Government responsible to the 
people and the other under a government 
responsible only to itself. To these people, 
progress on man’s newest frontier is a visible 
symbol of the rapidity of industrial prog- 
ress—the only means by which vast poverty 
can be removed. 

Effects of direct benefit to us will, as has 
been well publicized, be first realized in the 
field of communication, weather forecasting, 
and, to a certain extent, in navigation. With 
the use of earth satellites as receivers and 
transmitters, worldwide radio and television 
will be possible, and if, intelligently and wise- 
ly used, will be beneficial. As long as we have 
@ world in conflict earth satellites will pro- 
vide surveillance not otherwise possible: — 

Mostly during the next several years we will 
launch highly instrumented vehicles into 
space to make and record measurements. 
For the first time, we can make them outside 
the earth’s atmosphere and under varying 
degrees of the earth’s gravitational and elec- 
tromagnetic fields. For our immediate bene- 
fit, we will study the earth’s atmosphere and 
its movements and changes which we term 
“the weather.” But we will also be studying 
our solar system, our galaxy, and to the ex- 
tent we can, the universe as a whole. We 
will get data to prove or disprove existing 
theories, to suggest new theories. We do 
this not for the purpose of theorizing, but for 
the purpose of knowing. We do not know 
until we check with facts. Quoting from 
Einstein: “The most important demand to 
be made of every scientific theory will always 
remain—that it must fit the facts.” And 
from Pasteur: “In science, one must always 
doubt until facts confirm.” So from these 
data gathering spacecraft, we will increase 
our knowledge and remove uncertainties. 
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WHAT ARE OUR IMMEDIATE RESPONSIBILITIES IN 
THE SPACE AGE? 


We now come to our last and possibly, 
most important question, “What are our im- 
mediate responsibilities in the space age’’? 
I think the first thing for us to realize, is 
the impact of scientific and technological 
progress on our civilization. I use techno- 
logical, rather than engineering, to include 
the application of the life sciences as well as 
the physical sciences. Science and tech- 
nology is having, and will continue to have, 
an increasing influence on our culture, large- 
ly because of what it permits us todo. We 
will not stop technological advance and it 
will, therefore, continue to affect us. Some 
effects will be good, some will not be good, 
Unfortunately, the debits generally become 
effective in considerable degree before we are 
fully aware of them. But the decisions here 
are up to us as individuals, or through our 
elected representatives, up to us as a nation. 

I think our immediate responsibility lies 
mostly in the education we are giving our- 
selves and that we are giving our children. 
I do think we should fully realize that 
trained scientists and engineers are a na- 
tional asset and that the supply is limited 
first, by the number of children capable of 
adequately learning science or engineering, 
and second, by the number of these children 
who study and follow science or engineer- 
ing. 

Using a broad definition, an education 
should give a child spiritual and emotional 
growth and growth in his knowledge and his 
ability to reason. Although the emphasis in 
these separate factors may, in individual 
cases, be placed on only one, separation of 
them should not be too great. In teaching 
those things which appeal to the spirit or to 
the emotions, it is difficult for us to agree 
on what should be taught. I don’t know 
the answer other than to try to broaden our 
own understanding through our own living 
and through adult study, that is, through 
reading. ; 

We cannot, in our education system, teach 
all children sciences, but I think there 
should be an attempt to teach what science 
means, the importance of experimentation 
as a means of increasing our knowledge and 
understanding. We should appreciate that 
all our material progress, and I firmly be- 
lieve that material progress benefits our 
spiritual progress, is dependent on our abili- 
ty to experiment and learn from experimen- 
tation. Quoting again from Einstein: “Pure 
logical thinking cannot yield us any knowl- 
edge of the empirical world; all knowledge 
of reality starts from experience and ends 
in it.” 

We must appreciate that to advance, we 
must investigate and further appreciate that 
our investigations because of the very nature 
of science and engineering will become suc- 
cessively more expensive. For this reason, 
the exploration of the new frontier of space 
will be accomplished by us as 3 Nation, or we 
must leave the field to others and these 
others will not be nations smaller than we 
are. It is true that we will want and will 
get assistance from other nations, but, for 
the free world, the major responsibility is 
ours. 

We must help our children to know, par- 
ticularly when, as adolescents, they are de- 
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fluid dynamics, materials, chemistry, nuclear 
physics, and electronics, all applied separate- 
ly and jointly. 

I think we should try to broaden the over- 
all base of our education with more em- 
phasis on history as well as science. We 
should make more of an attempt to teach 
our children and ourselves the growth of 
man’s progress, and the things that re- 
sulted in this growth. I know that this is 
dificult because, again, we find it difficult 
to agree on what should be taught; and, in 
spite of our progress in learning, there are 
still. lurking fears to the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

So I think our immediate responsibility is 
largely one of appreciating the necessity and 
inevitability of technological progress and 
the realization of the need to sponsor it, 
as a nation, and to guide it to our better- 
ment. 

Locking back to the end of World War II, 
I am afraid that, as has happened before, 
we thought we had arrived in our civiliza- 
tion at a point where we could spend our 
time enjoying the fruits of our labor. In- 
stead, we find ourselves living in a time 
when people whose civilizations have tended 
to remain dormant for many generations, or 
even centuries, are again on the march. We 
must help to show them the way, and part 
of this is to lead in the exploration of man’s 
newest and most extensive frontier—the ex- 
ploration of space. 


ee 


BIoGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ADDISON M, 
RoOTHROCK 


Addison May Rothrock, scientist for Pro- 
pulsion in the Directorate of Program Plan- 
ning and Evaluation, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, was born May 12, 
1903, in West Chester, Pa. He graduated 
from the Pennsylvania State College in 1925 
with a bachleor of science degree; he re- 
mained there for the succeeding year as 
graduate assistant in the physics depari- 
ment. 

In 1926 Mr. Rothrock joined the staff of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
(NACA) and was assigned to the Langley 
Aeronautical Laboratory at Langley Field, 
Va. His work there was chiefly in the field 
of fuel combustion in diesel engines and com<- 
bustion and fuel rating in spark ignition 
engines. He has been active in the work of 
the Coordinating Research Council in these 
fields, and has served on many committees 
for the Council. 

In 1942 he was transferred to the NACA 
Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory at Cleve- 
land, where he became Chief of the Fuels 
and Lubricants Division. In this capacity he 
supervised NACA research in the field of high 

ormance aircraft fuels and lubricants, 
In 1945 he was promoted to chief of research 
at the Lewis Laboratory, and in 1947 he was 
appointed Assistant Director for Research 
and was transferred to the NACA headquar- 
ters in Washington. When on October 1, 
1958, the NACA became the nucleus of the 
newly organized National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Mr. Rothrock became 
Assistant Director of Research for Power 
Plants in the Aeronautical and Space Re- 
search Directorate. 

Later he was named scientist for propul- 
sion in the newly termed “Directorate of Pro- 
gram Planning and Evaluation.” In this 
capacity, Mr. Rothrock applies his broad 
knowledge of propulsion and propulsion sys- 
tems to the planning of the Nation’s program 
in space technology. 

Mr. Rothrock is a member of the American 
Rocket Society, a fellow of the Instiute of 
Aeronautical Sceinces, and a past member of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, of 
which he was vice president in 1949. In 1938 
he was awarded the Horning Memorial 
Award by the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. He is a member of the Pennsylvania 
State College chapter of Sigma Xi and Sigma 
Pi Sigma. 
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Final Report, Ist Session, 86th Congress 
of Hon. John H. Dent, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit my newsletter for the month of 
September 1959: 5 
Frvat Report, ist Session, 86TH CoNnGRESS 


This report will try to summarize our ef- 
forts, good or bad, as this session comes to an 
end. 

Ohe thing that will stand out.of course 
will be the record of Presidential vetoes. 

In every case of a veto the record shows 
that the item vetoed meant “something for 
the people.” 

The ill-advised and unsubstantiated claims 
of this administration that such vetoes were 
in the interest of a balanced budget and 
anti-inflationary period are not borne out by 
the record, 

The items vetoed included housing, public 
works, area redevelopment, municipal facili- 
ties efforts, etc. Some were vetoed directly, 
others by veto threat. 

The increased interest rate and increased 
foreign aid demanded by the President would 
pay for all the housing, area development, 
and public works supported by the Demo- 
cratic Congress. 

Never in our recent history have profits 
and property been given such a high priority 
over people as they have during the session 
of Congress by a President of the United 
States. 

These are the acts passed by your Congress 
and the record on the major issues: , 

TAXATION 


Corporate income tax: 52 percent rate ex- 
tended to next July 1. 

Excises on alcoholic beverages, autos, auto 
parts and accessories, and cigarettes: Ex- 
tended to next July 1. 

Tax on local telephone service: Repealed 
as of next June 30. 

Transportation tax: Reduced from 10 to 


one-half cent for 22 months. 
BUSINESS AND GENERAL 
National debt limit: Raised $2 billion to 
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Veterans’ housing: $100 million in direct 
housing loans authorized; GI mortgage rate 


- vaised from 4% to 5% percent. 


TVA: Authorized to issue up to $750 mil- 
Hon in revenue bonds on its own for power 
facilities; territorial expansion forbidden. 

Rail workers: Pension and jobless benefits 
increased under Railroad Retirement and 
Unemployment Acts. 

Labor: Passed Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Public works: Was vetoed two times—fi- 
nally passed over veto. 

Passed one-half percent increase for 
family bond interest only. 

Finally passed housing bill as President 
wanted it—leaving out school classrooms. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


Foreign aid: $3.5 billion authorized, in- 
cluding $2.1 billiom’in military assistance. 

Loans of Naval vessels to Italy and Turkey: 
Approval extended to 1964. 

Draft Act: Continued to July 1, 1963. 

Navy ship construction: $110 million 
authorized for fiscal 1960 to develop advanced 
vessels. 

Import duties and taxes on scrap metal: 
Suspension continued to next July 1. 

Subscription to International Monetary 
Fund: Increased $1.4 billion; to World 
Bank—increased $3.2 billion. 

Above and beyond all other legislative 
actions by this, the 86th Congress, history 
will record the Landrum-Griffin bill as the 
most restrictive and confusing Act ever 
passed by a U.S. Congress against the free 
American labor movement. 

This act passed final the Friday preceding 
Labor Day with some of the most critical 
charges ever made on the record, against labor 
leaders, labor practices, and in general, the 
unions of this Nation. 

On Monday, September 7, 1959, 2 days 
later, a less vociferous and somewhat calmer 
Congress passed the following resolution 
(unanimously) : 


“A TRIBUTE TO LABOR 


“Mr. McCormack. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of House concurrent resolution, as 
follows: 

“*Whereas American labor has raised its 
standards of productivity to heights un- 
equaled in world history; and 

“*Whereas the efforts of American labor 
have brought to this country a standard of 
living that has no parallel; and 

“*Whereas American labor has served the 
Nation in peace and war; and 

“*Whereas American labor has been a bul- 
wark of freedom; and 

“*Whereas the first Monday in September 
is traditionally set aside to commemorate the 
services of working men and women to our 
Nation; Threfore be it 

““Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring), That the 
Congress does hereby express its deep real- 
ization and appreciation of the basic role 
that labor plays in our economy and of the 
contributions that American working men 
and women have made to America’s well- 
being.’ 

“The Speaker. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts? 

“There was no objection. . 

“The Speaker. The question is on the 
House concurrent resolution. 

“The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table.” 

Not doubting the sincerity of the sponsors 

as a whole, one could not 
help but note the sober, serious and sub- 
atmosphere in the House on Labor Day. 
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conflicting emotions that dictated the fina) 
vote on the Landrum-Griffin Act and also 
it showed the neat dexterity and shifty foot- 
work of the American politician, 

I don’t think the American workingman 
will be fooled by this resolution because if 
the American workers measures up to 
praises of this resolution, he could not 
what the Landrum-Griffin bill says he 
a second class citizen who needs to be told 
whom he can elect to office, 
spend his money, when and w hat 
he can say to his fellow worker, what kind 
of a contract he can negotiate with his em- 
ployer, how much his union caz loan him 
for an emergency, gives him the dubious 
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if his union officers have not violated the law, 
but are about to violate and he has no 
proof nor does he need evidence of wrong- 
doing. 

It further denies him the right to make 
and carry his own signs proclaiming unjust 
unfair treatment by his or any other em- 
ployer, but he may pay for advertisement in 
a newspaper. 

It gives him the right to coerce, intimidate 
and bulldoze his fellow worker any time, any 
place if he is attacking and belittling his own 
union officers, but makes it a crime if he 
does the same thing against an unfair em- 
ployer. 

This new “Magna Carta” as one Congress- 
man hailed it, gives labor a few more rights 
that might be considered by the fair-minded 
American when he is analyzing this act of 
Congress. 

It allows all workers on a construction job 
to refuse to go through a picket line at a 
construction except a truckdriver who be- 
longs to the union. 

It forbids all other unions except the 
garment workers from signing a hot cargo 
contract. 

It forbids all other unions except certain 
trade unions in the construction industry 
from requiring union membership a requi- 
site to work for any given employer. 

It raises the dues of every union in Amer- 
ica in order to pay lawyers, accountants, etc. 
if that union doesn’t already have such 
services. 

In every section of this so-called labor re- 
form bill, it provides for attorney fees (out 
of the workers’ pockets) and further ex- 
cludes from the reporting provision all at- 
torney actions in labor relations under the 
broad term of “attorney-client” relations. 

No person wants to disrupt this great insti- 
tution of attorney-client. relationships, but 
this lets management continue the abuses 
practiced by the Sheffermans, Teitelbaums, 
and others whose actions were exposed and 
condemned by the McClellan committee. 

Every union in this country will be com- 
pelled to revise or its constitution 
and/or bylaws or find itself, its officers, and 
even its members in contempt of the law. 

Last, but not least, it wipes out the one 
saving grace of the Taft-Hartley Act which 


found in local courts. , 

This power, long sought by the NAM and 
chamber of commerce can make & 
out of any attempt by the underpaid, under- 
privileged workers in our Southern States. 
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think of the American worker, your father 


our Lord, 1959. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun H. Dent, 
Member of Congress. 





The American Bar Association Resolu- 
tions Regarding the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YCRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the text of an address by H. H. Nord- 
linger, a member of the New York bar, 
delivered at the New York State Bar 
Association summer meeting at Saranac 
Inn, New York, on June 27, 1959, to~- 
gether with the remarks of Robert M. 
Benjamin, both of which appeared in 
the New York State Bar bulletin, was as 
follows: : 


Tue AMERICAN Bark ASSOCIATION RESOLUTIONS 
REGARDING THE SUPREME CouRT 


(By H. H. Nordlinger, member of the New 
York bar) 


On the first page of the news section of 
the New York Times of Sunday, February 
22, 1959, there appeared a story reading in 
part as follows: 

“The governors of the American Bar As~ 
sociation gave their support today to broad 
recommendations for congressional revision 
of recent Supreme Court decisions relating 
to communism. * * * 

“The report avoids any generalized attack 
on the motives of the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, as some other recent criticism of the 
Court hasdone, * * * 

“Nevertheless the report is highly critical 
of a long list of decisions. It urges Congress 
to reverse them. 

“‘Many cases have been decided in such 
@ manner as to increase in com- 
munistic activities in the United States,’ the 
report says, ‘although those cases might 
easily have been disposed of without so 
broadly limiting National and State security 
efforts. 

“‘Our international security has been 
weakened by technicalities raised in judi- 
cial decisions which too frequently in the 
public mind had. the effect of putting on 
trial the machinery of the judicial process 
and freeing the subversive to go forth and 
further undermine our Nation.’ ” 

The report referred to bears date Feb- 

1959 and is entitled “Resolutions and 
Report of the Special Committee on Com- 
munist Tactics, Strategy, and Objectives.” 
It was transmitted by the beard of gover- 
nors to the house of delegates with the 
following statement: 

“The board of governors herewith trans- 
mits to the house of delegates the report of 
the special committee without any deletions 
or alterations excepting a minor correction 
in recommendation No, 1. 

“The board recommends approval by the 
house of the several recommendations in 
the report and their transmittal to the 
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Court nor an attack upon the independence 
of the judiciary. Indeed, the obligation of 
the bar to defend the Supreme Court as an 
institution is emphasized in the first resolu- 
tion proposed by the committee’s report. 

“The recommendation for approval, in the 
case of this report as in the case of all other 
reports of association sections and commit- 
tees, does not constitute endorsement of 
statements in the report itself, such state- 
ments being those of the individual mem- 
bers of the committee.” 

The matter came before the house of dele- 
gates on February 23, at 2 p.m. Arthur J. 
Freund, of St. Louis, moved that considera- 
tion of the resolutions be deferred until the 
following morning, saying that the proposed 
matter was one of the most momentous 
which had come before the association for 
many years and that he doubted whether 
any considerable number of the members 
had read the report. The motion was car- 
ried; but when the matter came up at 10 
o’clock. the following morning, a moton by 
Orison S. Marden, of New York, to postpone 
the matter further until the next meeting 
of the house of delegates was defeated and 
the resolutions, in slightly modified form, 
were carried. 

While there is naturally no way of know- 
ing whether the action of the American Bar 
Association correctly represented the view 
of the American bar, it was greeted with dis- 
approbation in various professional quarters, 
both organized and individual. I speak only 
of those which have happened to come to my 
attention. The New York City Bar Asso- 
ciation passed a resolution’ making it clear 
that it disassociated itself from any express 
or implied criticism of the Supreme Court, 
stating that the association “deplores and 
condemns any attempt to create or give im- 
petus to any public impression that there 
exists an attack on the Supreme Court of 
the United States by the organized bar.” 
A number of members of the American Bar 
Association—most of them without publicly 
stating any reason for doing so, but presum- 
ably because of displeasure at the action of 
the association—resigned from member- 
ship in the association. The Committee on 
Federal Legislation of the New York City 
Bar Association issued a reasoned statement 
analyzing and disapproving of the action of 
the American Bar Association. Thirty-five 
law professors at the Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, and Yale Law Schools 
sent a telegram to Senator EastLanp, chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
opposing the legislation which had been in- 
troduced in Congress to implement the ac- 


of Columbia, Yale, and Pennsylvania Law 
Schools, and acting dean of Harvard Law 
School. 
Mr. Malone, the respected president of the 
Bar Association, has been busy 
since February explaining that neither the 
board of governors nor the house of dele- 
gates took any responsbility for the report, 
‘but limited their formal action to approv- 
ing the ns resolutions. Mr. Malone was 
frank enough, one of the very speeches 
in which he did this, to say: 


: 
: 
: 
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escape their just desserts by captious and 
unjustified invocation of technicalities in 
their defense. 

And the: implication that the Supreme 
Court had made a series of incorrect or 
doubtfully correct decisions which were 
harmful to the security of the Nation was 
much too much in the very warp and woof 
of the resolutions to be eliminated by mere 
disclaimer of approval of the report and 
amendment of the resolutions. The resolu- 
tions as adopted contained, among other, 
the following recitals: 

Resolution I: 

“Whereas this association recognizes that 
sharp differences have been expressed as to 
the soundness of some of the recent decisions 
of the U.S. Supreme Court affecting the Na- 
tional and State security, with particular 
reference to the activities of domestic and 
foreign Communists within our country; and 

“Whereas such differences have given rise 
not only to severe criticisms of the decisions, 
but unfortunately to condemnation of the 
Court itself, and to omnibus proposals for 
limiting its appellate jurisdiction; and 

“Whereas while members of this associa- 
tion view some of the decisions to be un- 
sound and incorrect, they deem such broad 
omnibus proposals at this time unwise and 
likely to create more problems than they 
will solve;” 

Recolution II: 

“Whereas it has been deemed by many 
Members of the Congress, the bar, and the 
public that such declarations and interpre- 
tations thereof tend to impede the work of 
the Congress through its committees and 
thereby create a problem; the solution to 
which must be found;” 

Resolution IV: 

“Whereas recent decisions of the US. 
Supreme Court, in cases involving National 
and State security and with particular refer- 
ence to Communist activities, have been 
severely criticized and deemed unsound by 
many responsible authorities;” 

Nor can the American Bar Association dis- 
sociate itself from the report. While, as has 
been carefully pointed out, it never formaily 
approved the report, it has certainly never 
disapproved it. With nothing but the report 
before it, it took substantially the action 
which the report recommended. The' only 
reasonable construction that can be put 
upon the action taken by the house of dele- 
gates is that while they were unwilling to 
take the responsibility of approving every- 
thing said in the report, they in substance 
approved its reasoning and recommenda- 
tions. As Congressman CELLER aptly said in 
his letter to the American Bar Association 
(Journal of June 1959, pp. 546, 548-549): “I 
believe that the report is no more separable 
from the recommendations than are the roots 
from the tree, and the association must ac- 
cept the unhappy responsibility for both.” 

I turn now to the report. 

As the title of the report indicates, it cov- 
ers a wide range, dealing among other things 
with such diverse subjects as the Red im- 
pact on world trade, the weakening of US. 
gold reserves, Soviet advances in the control 
of space, the Hungarian revolution, recog- 
nition of Red China, the proposed summit 
conference, the alleged weakening effect on 
the United States of cultural exchanges, etc. 
Exclusive of the introductory statement and 
the proposed resolutions, the report is 34 
pages in length. Of these 34 pages, only 
eight (8 to 15) deal with Supreme Court de- 
cisions. The discussion of these decisions 
begins with the following statement: 

“The following are the principal cases that 
have been criticized by the public officials and 
the bar in varying degrees as illustrative of 
how our security has been weakened:” 
(American Bar Association Resolutions and 
and Report, p. 8). 

There follows a numbered list of 24 deci- 
sions of the U.S, Supreme Court which are 
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presumably intended to support the state- 


proved or claimed or suspected to be a Com- 
munist or Communist sympathizer. 

Not the slightest attempt is made in the 
report to show that any of these decisions 
‘was unjust or wrongly decided. 

Justice Douglas began a speech which I 
heard him deliver this spring, at the an- 
nual dinner of the Columbia Law Review, 
and which was later reprinted in the Col- 
umbia Law Review (vol, 59, p. 227), by say- 
ing: 
“While being interviewed recently by stu- 
dents in Washington, D.C., I was asked by 
a serious looking young man: ‘What is the 
attitude of the Court these days toward 
labor?’ I was rather surprised by the ques- 
tion since it seemed to assume that judges 
sit not to dispense justice but to administer 
their prejudices.” 

If Justice Douglas was shocked by a group 
of students taking this position, what are 
we to think of a supposedly responsible or- 
gan of the American Bar Association adopt- 
ing a similar standard? 

Fortunately, we have a Supreme Court 
which honestly tries, not to administer its 
(or any one else’s) prejudices, but to dis- 
pense justice—with due regard, I may add, 
to the Bill of Rights, to which almost all of 
us pay at least lip service but the report 
scarcely even that. 

A scholarly study of these 24 decisions 
undertaken for the Committee on Federal 
Legislation of the New York City Bar As- 
sociation by Alfred Berman and Nanette 
Dembitz* shows the following: 

1. During the same period covered by the 
decisions cited by the American Bar Associ- 
ation committee, a number of important 
cases were decided by the Supreme Court 
against Communists or alleged Communists. 
To the cases cited by Mr. Berman and Miss 
Dembitz may be added the decisions on June 
8, 1959, in the Barenblatt and Uphaus cases. 

2. All of the decisions criticized in the 
report were the logical consequence of ac- 
cepted principles, with the possible exception 
of the Jencks case (353 U.S. 657), which has 
already * been modified by legislation (Crim- 
inal Code, sec. 3500), (I do not call this 
corrective legislation, for I believe the 
Jencks decision was correct.) Be this as it 
may, the change had already been made well 
over a year before the report was submitted. 
In one of the 24 cases (Gold v. United States, 
852 U.S. 985) the Court reversed a judgment 
of conviction because of official intrusion 
into the privacy of the jury. In another 
(Communist Party v. Control Board, 351 
US. 115), it reversed a judgment because. it 
was based on undisputedly perjured testi- 
mony. These are practices which I trust no 
lawyer would publicly and seriously condone, 
even where the parties under prosecution are 
Communists. 

3. The American Bar Association commit- 


4. Five of the decisions were unanimous. 
Pive were 8 to 1. Only three were decided 
by a vote of 5to 4. Of the Justices most fre- 


voted with the majority in nonunan- 
cases, and each of them wrote at least 
one majority opinion. 

It may be of incidental interest to note 
the character of the proceedings involved in 
these 24 cases, 

’ Nine of them involved refusal to answer. 
questions, almost all before legislative com- 
es 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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mittees. Four involved charges of falsity of 
noncommunistic affidavits, and one involved 
failure to file a noncommunistic affidavit. 
Thus 14 of the 24 cases, it may fairly be said, 
did not directly involve any question of 
prosecution or other legal consequences of 
seditious or subversive conduct, but only, the 
question whether a witness had the right to 
refuse to give testimony, or the question 
whether testimony, when given, was true or 
false. Of the remaining cases, two involved 
the dismissal of Government employees, two 
involved admission to the bar, three involved 
Passports or deportation, one involved the 
Classification of the Communist Party as a 
subversive organization by the Subversive 
Activity Control Board, and only two (Yates 
v. United States, 354 U.S. 298, and Pennsyl- 
vania v. Nelson, 350 U.S. 497), actually in- 
volved prosecution for alleged subversive 
conduct or conspiracy. 

This breakdown led me to check up on 
the number of persons convicted of major 
crimes against the security of the United 
States in recent years, and the results may 
again be of incidental interest. 

The annual reports of the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
shows that in the years 1955 to 1958 inclu- 
sive, there were approximately 115,000 per- 
sons convicted of all crimes in the US. Dis- 
trict Courts throughout the United States. 

The major crimes involving subversive 
activity are treason, espionage, sabotage, and 
sedition. 

The total number of persons convicted of 
these crimes throughout the United States 
im the 4 years mentioned (1955 to 1958 in- 
clusive) are: sedition, 63; sabotage, none; 
espionage, 5, treason, none. 

For the previous 5 years (1950-54) the 
figures are not very different. 

The total number of persons convicted 
for all crimes throughout the United States 
approximated 177,000. Of these, 114 were 
for sedition, 1 for sabotage, 8 for espionage, 
and 2 for treason. 

I come now to the actual recommenda- 
tions in the resolutions, which will be dis- 
cussed more fully later in connection with 
the legislation proposal to carry them out. 

Resolution I: 

The resolving part is as follows: 

Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Associ- 
ation disapprove proposals to limit any 
jurisdiction vested in the U.S. Supreme 
Court; be it further 

Resolwed, That wherever there are reason- 
able grounds to believe that as a result of 
court decisions, weaknesses in internal secu- 
rity have been disclosed, remedial legislation 
be enacted by the Congress of the United 
States, including a specific pronouncement 
of congressional intention that State stat- 
utes proscribing sedition against the United 
States shall have concurrent enforceability.” 

With the first of these recommendations 
none of us will quarrel. 

The second has two parts, the first of 
which is so indefinite that it is impossible 
to attach any specific meaning to it and the 
second of which proposes to overrule the 
Nelson case (350 US. 497), which held that 
the Smith Act preempted the field of sedi- 
tion against the U.S. Government. This 
latter part I shall discuss when we come to 
the bills which have been introduced. 

The second and third resolutions propose 
to meet the Watkins case (354 U.S. 178), by 
recommending that the authority of con- 
gressional committees be better defined and 
that witnesses appearing before them be 
specifically advised in writing of the precise 
terms of the basic authority of the commit- 
tee. How effective such procedures will be 
may be a matter as to which opinions differ; 
but there can be no reasonable objection to 
the suggestions. In any event, they do not 
call for legislation. 

Resolution IV contains five specific rec- 
ommendations for legislation. 
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The first two are inspired by the Yates 
case (354 US. 298), which was a prosecu- 
tion for violation of the Smith Act. The 
first proposes a broader definition of “organ- 
ize’ than that adopted in the Yates case; 
the second is intended to overrule that part 
of the Yates decision which held in effect 
that in order to be indictable, advocacy must 
be more than a persuasion to thought but 
must amount. to an incitement to action. 

The third proposal is evidently intended 
to meet the Slochower case (350 U.S. 551), 
by making it a condition of Federal employ- 
ment for each employee that he shall not re- 
fuse to answer any question before a con- 
gressional commitee or before any executive 
or judicial arm of the Government with re- 
spect to Communist front, or other subver- 
sive activity or any other matter bearing on 
his loyalty to the United States. 

The fourth suggestion is evidently in- 
tended to meet the Bonetti (356 U.S. 691) 
and Witkovitch (353 U.S. 194) cases, the 
former by defining entry as any entry into 
the United States and the latter by broad- 
ening the control of the Attorney General 
over aliens whose deportation has been 
ordered but who have not in fact. been de- 
ported after the expiration of a period of 6 
months from the date of the deportation 
order. 

The fifth suggestion relates to 4 claimed 
technical defect in the present provision of 
law and as a result of which the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1948 might be 
deemed not applicable to propaganda issued 
without the United States for dissemina- 
tion within the United States. 

The fifth and final resolution generally 
commends the work of the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and the House on Un-American 
Activities Committee and recommends the 
close liaison of these committees with the 
intelligence and security agencies, as well as 
with the Attorney General of the United 
States. This recommendation obviously does 
not call for any legislation, and does not 
seem to require any comment here. 

A number of bills have been introduced in 
both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives which are designed to accomplish 
the purposes set forth in ‘the resolutions.‘ 
As there is considerable duplication among 
them, they can best be taken up by cate- 
gories. 

Hearings were held on these bills before a 
subcommittee of the Senate of which Sena- 
tor KeaTInc was the chairman. Judge Walsh, 
Deputy Attorney General of the United 
States, appeared at these hearings and stated 
the position of the Department of Justice 
on all the bills except those relating to-pass- 
ports, as to which he said the State De- 
partment should speak. 

A number of bills, including 8. 3, S. 294, 
8. 1299, H.R. 518, H.R. 798, H.R. 958, H.R. 1139 
and H.R. 2000 seek to amend chapter 37 (en- 
titled “Espionage and Censorship”) of title 
18 (Criminal Code and Criminal Procedure) 
of the United States Code by striking out 
section 791, which limits the applicability of 
the chapter to the admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction of the United States, the high 
seas, and the territory of the United States. 
The purpose is to make the chapter also 
applicable to acts of citizens of the United 
States performed in foreign countries. While 
these bills have no direct relation to any- 
thing specified in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation resolutions, they seem to be in accord 
with the general principle of these resolu- 
tions and are apparently considered a part 
of the American Bar Association group of 
bills. 

At the subcommittee hearing, a feeling was 
expressed that if this section were eliminat- 
ed, the act might be deemed to apply to non- 
citizens acting outside the jurisdiction of the 
United States. Subject to this possible ob- 
jection, the bill seems unobjectionable. 
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Preemption: A number of bills, including 
H.R. 3, 8S. 3, S. 294 and many others, were 
introduced to overcome the effect of the rul- 
ing in the Nelson case (350 U.S. 497), to the 
effect that the Smith Act preempted the field 
of sedition against the Federal Government 
and made invalid any State laws on the sub- 
ject—except, of course, to the extent that 
they dealt with sedition against the States 
or were directed against actual violence. So 
anxious were the proponents of this change 
to effect it that the original bills H.R. 3 and S. 
3 threw out the baby with the bath and in 
addition to specifically overruling the Nelson 
case, provided in general terms that no State 
legislation on any subject should be deemed 
void on the ground of preemption unless 
the Federal statutes contained a specific pre- 
emptive provision or unless the State statutes 
were in direct, positive and irreconcilable 
conflict with the Federal legislation. 

It soon became apparent that so broad a 
provision would have unintended and at least 
in part undesirable consequences in many 
fields, including labor, railroad regulation 
and food and marketing, among others. In 
this broad form, the Department of Justice 
opposed the legislation and suggested that 
there might be serious doubt of its consti- 
tutionality* The narrower bills, typified by 
S. 294, which confined the overruling of the 
Nelson case to the field of espionage, subver- 
sive activities and the like, received rather 
lukewarm approval from the Reapers of 
Justice, 

At page 403 of the minutes of the hear- 
ing, the Deputy Attorney General said: 

“As I say, State procedures are more flexible 
in some regards than Federal procedures. 
Arguably, in that respect it would be helpful. 
Actually, I cannot say that since the Nelson 
case has been decided there has been any 
gap developed where someone who could 
have been prosecuted had the case gone the 
other way was not prosecuted.” 

In this situation, there are those who 
believe that it is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable to open the field to legislative in- 
vestigating committees and criminal prose- 
cutions in 50 States, in addition to those 
now carried on by the Federal Government, 
nor to the chance of what is in effect if not, 
under recent decisions of the US. Su- 
preme Court, in the constitutional sense, 
double jeopardy. The approval by the De- 
partment of Justice of this legislation, even 
in its restricted form, is evidently far from 
enthusiastic. 

The next two categories of legislation arise 
out of the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Yates case (354 U.S. 298) in which the 
opinion was written by Mr. Justice Harlan 
and the only dissent by Justice Clark. 

The first of the rulings in that case to 
which proposed legislation is directed is the 
holding (pp. 303 to 311) that the word 

“organize” as used in the Smith Act means 
only the creation of new organizations and 
does not include acts thereafter performed 
in c on its activities. 

The bills designed to change this rule in- 
clude S. 527, S. 1300 and H.R. 2369. The 
proposal is to add a provision reading sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“Organize includes the recruiting of new 

members, forming of new units, and the re- 

grouping or expansion of existing clubs, 
classes and other units.” 

This amendment is approved by the De- 
partment of Justice in the form which I 
have quoted. Somewhat broader versions 
in some of the~bills (e.g. S. 1300) which in- 
clude. recruitment are deemed 
by the Department of Justice to be too broad 
and possibly unconstitutional, and are not 

. Department. 
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holding stated by the Court, 354 U.S.) page 
318, as follows: 

“We are thus faced with the question 
whether the Smith Act prohibits advocacy 
and teaching of forcible overthrow as an 
abstract principle, divorced from any effort 
to instigate action to that end, so long as 
such advocacy or teaching is engaged in 
with evil intent. We hold that it does not.” 

The bill intended to alter this result (S. 
1305) , provides in effect that advocacy of the 
forcible overthrow of the Government is 
punishable “without regard to the immediate 
‘probable effect of such action.” 

This bill is opposed by the Department 
of Justice both on the ground that they re- 
gard it as of doubtful constitutionality and 
on the merits. As to the latter, the Deputy 
Attorney General said: 

“Now we were content with that meaning 
of the Smith Act. We asked the trial judge 
in the Yates case to charge as the trial 
judge had in the Dennis case along these 
lines, and he declined to do so, thinking that 
the Dennis case had charged that rule. 

“We are quite content with that part, 
with the law as so interpreted. 

“We think that this change will not really 
make it easier to get a sinister person who 
is advocating the overthrow of government 
by force. 

“It may draw into the range of the sta- 
tute people who engage—and this is a more 
abstract form of activity, who are on the 
crackpot fringe, who advocate this thing 
with no serious ability to do anything about 
it. 

“All that would do would be to divert the 
prosecutorial forces of the country. It isn’t 
going to help.” 

The next proposed change is embodied in 
S. 1801, which would make it a condition of 
Federal employment that a Government em- 
ployee not refuse to answer an inquiry with 
respect to Communist, Communist front or 
other subversive activities or any other mat- 
ter bearing upon his loyalty to the United 
States. 

This, again, was disapproved by the De- 
partment of Justice. In addition to express- 
ing doubts as to its constitutionality, the 
Deputy Attorney General testified as fol- 
lows: 

“Our feeling with respect to that bill is 
that it is not necessary, that the Presiden- 
tial order which deals with the discharge of 
employees of questionable security in sensi- 
tive positions already incorporated the power 
to take into account such a refusal to an- 
swer. 

“The Lloyd-LaFollette Act, and the Vet- 
teran’s Preference Act * * * permit the 
Civil- Service Commission to take into ac- 
count a refusal to answer such an inquiry 
before the Commission. 

“Now, from the point of view of screening 
unsatisfactory employees, we think that the 
Government has whatever power it needs as 
far as the refusal to answer is concerned. 

“I-don’t think the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has asked for his provision, and the De- 
partment of Justice does not. We are con- 
tent with the law as itis.” 

The next two points are included in a 
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@ member of the Communist Party, The 
Court held that as he had abandoned his 
1923 entry and was relying solely on his 1938 
entry, the statute was not applicable to him 
and he could not be deported. The first sec- 
tion of S. 1302 is intended to overrule this 
decision by defining “entry” as meaning 
“any entry.” However one may regard the 
Bonetti case, the situation there presented 
is obviously a very special one. This sec- 
tion is mildly advocated by the Department 
of Justice. The best statement they were 
able to muster up in favor of it is as fol- 
lows: 

“There was a case, a rather unusual case, 
where a man came into the United States, 
is said to have engaged in that activity, left 
the country, then came back and there was 
no proof that he engaged in that activity 
after he came back a second time. There 
was, nevertheless, an effort to deport him. 

“The Court held the only conduct under 
review was the conduct after his last entry 
into the United States. This bill would 
overcome that. We have no objection to 
that. We don’t think that this is a situa- 
tion that is going to occur very often. 

“But we have no objection to the change 
and conceivably it might make it easier to 
pick up a dangerous subversive. 

“Senator Krarinc. You have no objection 
to it. Do you favor it? 

“Mr. WautsH. I think on balance we would 
favor it; yes, sir.” 

The balance of the bill was intended to 
overrule the Witkovitch. case (353 U.S. 194), 
by tightening the control of the Attorney 
General over aliens against whom a final 
order of deportation has been outstanding 
for more than 6 months but who has not 
been deported. 

The Department of Justice is not in favor 
of the enactment of this bill without fur- 
ther study. After considerable discussion 
back and forth, the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral testified as follows: 

“Mr. WatsH. * * * It seems to me that 
this is a matter which deserves further study. 
We have not asked for any such measure as 
this. Although my recollection is that the 
Witkowich case was decided about 3 years 
ago, we have not asked for this power. 

“We recognize the constitutional power 
that exists, and my own feeling is that the 
Department is fully using the power that 
it has now, keeping track of this man and 
his availability for deportation. We must 
first exhaust those powers to the full, and 
then perhaps, after further study, there 
could be some statutory improvement of our 
situation that will not bring this unrea- 
sonable hardship on a deportee. 

“But we, at this point, don’t have the 
solution, and we would ask, under these 
circumstances, that, except for the first part 
of the bill, which deals with the word 
‘entry,’ that there be further study of the 
matter. 

“SenaToR Keatinc. In other words, you 
would oppose S. 1302 except for section 1. 

“Mr. WaLsH. We would oppose it this time 
without further study.” 

There remain for discussion what seem to 
me the two most clearly objectionable bills 
stemming from the American Bar Associa- 
tion resolution. 

One of them (8S. 1304) provides that, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law. 

“The head of any department or agency 
of the Government may, in his absolute dis- 
cretion and when deemed necessary in the 
interest of national security, suspend, with- 
out pay, any civilian officer or employer of 
the department or agency which he heads.” 

I am informed that the Department of 
Justice, awaiting the outcome of some pend- 
ing litigation, takes no position on this bill, 

That the result of the removal or suspen- 
sion from employment for security reasons 
can be disastrous for the individual con- 
cerned is too clear for argument, To vest in 
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the head of the department the absolute 
power in all cases to suspend officers or em-~- 
ployees, without pay, on security grounds, 
seems abhorrent to every consideration of a 
fair play and fair procedure. 

The remaining bill (8S. 1803) is d 
to meet the decisions in Kent v. Dulles (357 
U.S. 116) and Dayton v. Dulles (357 US. 144), 
which held that under existing laws the Sec- 
retary of State does not have the right to 
withhold a passport because of beliefs, asso- 
ciations or ideological matters. 

The bill, in the broadest terms, grants the 
S2cretary the power to do this very thing; 
expressly authorizes the refusal of a passport 
because of activities continued consistently 
over a long period of time indicating that the 
applicant for the passport has adhered to the 
doctrine of any group which has been found 
by Congress, agency or officers of the United 
States duly authorized for that purpose to be 
of a subversive character, or of any group 
affiliated with such a group. It provides— 

“Nothing in this subsection srhall alter or 
limit the authority of the Secretary of State 
to deny any application for the issuance of 
@ passport, or to revoke a previously issued 
passport, on any ground other than the 
ground described in this subsection. The 
Secretary may withhold a passport in the na- 
tional interest on the basis of confidential 
information where he shall certify that it is 
contrary to the interests of this Nation that 
@ passport be issued to the applicant.” 

It provides that a passport may be with- 
held because of— 

“(5) Any other conduct which tends to 
suvport the belief that the applicant is going 
abroad or traveling abroad for such purpose.” 

And provides: 

“(c) The Secretary of State shall not issue 
to, or renew or extend the passport of, any 
person, and he shall limit, restrict, withdraw, 
cancel, or revoke a passport of any person, if 
he is not satisfied that such person’s trip or 
such person’s activities abroad would not— 

“(1) violate the laws of the United States; 

“(2) be prejudicial to the orderly conduct 
of foreign relations; 

“(3) be contrary to the national welfare, 
safety, or security; or 

“(4) otherwise be prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the United States.” 

After a proclamation has been made by 
the President that restrictions on travel are 
in the interest of the United States, the bill 
makes it unlawful to depart from the United 
States without a passport. 

The act provides that the sole review of the 
refusal to issue or extend a passport or of 
the withdrawal or cancellation thereof, shall 
be before a special officer designated by and 
acting subject to the supervision of the Sec- 
retary of State and among others contains 
the following provision a 

“(h) The files maintained by the Depart- 
ment of State and any other pertinent Gov- 
ernment files submitted to the special review 

‘officer shall be considered as part of the evi- 
dence in each case without testimony or a 
ruling as to admissibility. Such files may not 
be examined by the applicant.” 

It seems difficult to imagine a more shock- 
ing violation of the fundamental rights of 
the citizen. 

‘The State Department has made a formal 
statement generally approving the principle 
of the bill, and concluding as follows: 

“There are a number of provisions of 8S. 
1803 which the Department feels could be 
amended so as better to accomplish these ob- 
jectives. Therefore, the Department expects 
to comment formally and in detail on the 
provisions of 8. 1803 in the immediate fu- 
ture.” 


The State Department does not state 
whether it believes the bill should be more 
severe or less so. Let us hope it means the 
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latter. It seems difficult to believe that in 
its present form the constitutionality of the 
bill would be sustained by any court. 

Tosum up: 

We have one bill (that relating to section 
791 of the Criminal Code), which seem un- 
objectionable. 

We have three—the narrower form of the 
preemption bill, the narrower bill enlarging 
the dcfinition of “organize” in the Smith 
Act and the bill (S. 13(2 first part) intended 
to overrule the Bonetti case, the advisability 
of which may be arguable. These three bills 
are approved by the Justice Department— 
two of them in an obviously unenthusiastic 
way. 

Six bills or groups of bills seem clearly ob- 
jectionable. These are the more general form 
of the preemption statute; the bills changing 
the rule that to establish a violation of the 
Smith Act there must be an incitement to 
action and not merely to thought; the bill 
(8S. 1301) making it a condition of Federal 
employment that an employee shall not re- 
fuse to answer questions as to his affiliations; 
the bill (S. 1302 second part) designed to 
overrule the Witkovitch case; the passport 
bill (S. 1803) and the bill (S. 1304) giving 
heads of government departments the un- 
restricted right to suspend, without pay, for 
loyalty reasons. Of these, four are opposed 
by the Department of Justice; as to one, the 
Department of Justice has reserved its posi- 
tion; and as to one, the State Department, 
while approving in principle, has not ap- 
proved the bill in its present form. 

One’s attitude toward the kind of legisla- 
tion which we have been discussing depends, 
I suppose, on one’s fundamental philosophy. 
To those who really value freedom of speech 
and of thought and the other fundamental 
fresdoms guaranteed by our Federal Con- 
stitution, anything that tends to impair or 
nullify these freedoms seems to contradict 
the fundamental principles on which our 
country was founded. I cannot conclude 
more approvriately than by quoting the elo- 
quent words of Mr. Justice Black, dissenting, 
in the Barenblatt case: 

“Ultimately all the questions in this case 
really boil down to one—whether we as a 
people will try fearfully and futilely to pre- 
serve democracy by adopting totalitarian 
methods, or whether in accordance with our 
traditions and our Constitution we will have 
the confidence and the courage to be free.” 


REMARKS OF ROBERT M. BENJAMIN 


At the conclusion of Mr. Nordlinger’s ad- 
dress, Mr. Robert M. Benjamin asked to be 
heard. 

Mr. Benjamin said that he spoke as a 
member of the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association who had partici- 
pated in the proceedings of the house; he 
did not speak for the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, since nobody (including the special 
committee on Communist tactics, strategy 
and objectives) can speak for the American 
Bar Association except with the authority of 
the house of delegates or the board of gov- 
ernors. 

Mr. Benjamin said that he wanted to em- 
phasize that the house of delegates had not 
approved the report of the committee on 
Communist tactics, but had acted only on 
those of the committee’s recommended reso- 
lutions which were submitted to the house 
by the board of governors, and had adopted 
those resolutions only with significant 
changes. It is not the practice of the house 
of delegates ever to approve or disapprove 
committee or section reports as such; it acts 
only on recommended resolutions. 

Mr. Benjamin said that he had voted for 
Orison Marden’s motion to postpone con- 
sideration of the resolutions until the 
August meeting of the house of delegates, 
but he could recognize a valid reason for 
voting against postponement. Despite the 
cautionary note that is always prominently 
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printed on the face of committee reports 
that such reports do not represent the offi- 
cial policy of the American Bar Association, 
and that only recommendations adopted by 
the house of delegates represent association 
policy, it appears that an earlier draft re- 
port of the committee on Communist tactics 
had somehow been publicized, and had even 
been printed in the ConGREssIONAL RECORD 
as if it spoke officially the views of the 
American Bar Association. Those who 
voted against postponement of official action 
thus had reason for thinking it wise to state 
official policy promptly. 

As an introduction to his own further 
remarks, Mr. Benjamin read excerpts from 
an article in the March 9 issue of the New 
Republic, which began: 

“Like the early intelligence of Mark 
Twain’s death, newsp2per stories of the 
American Bar Association’s criticism of 
the Supreme Court are greatly exagger- 
ated. * * °” 

After commenting on certain specific reso- 
lutions with which it agreed and others with 
which it disagreed, the New Republic con- 
tinued: 

“But the Court has been supported rather 
than attacked by this action, and one may 
regret that a contrary impression has got 
abroad. We are strongly confirmed in our 
view by an examination of what the Asso- 
ciation declined to do. It declined to say 
that the Court has invoked ‘technicali- 
ties * * * against the protection of our Na- 
tion,’ and it declined to imply (as by use of 
the phrase ‘restore to’ in lieu of ‘amend’ the 
Smith Act) that there is something fishy 
about the Court’s recent work.. A proposed 
recommendation in favor of Executive au- 
thority to deny passports on the basis of 
confidential information, though approved 
by a committee, was not put to a vote of 
the delegates. The same is true of recom- 
mendations to extend the loyalty-security 
program to nonsensitive government jobs.” 

Mr. Benjamin referred further to the two 
major changes made in the house of dele- 
gates in the resolutions as they had been 
drafted by the committee. The reference in 
the first committee resolution to “technicali- 
ties * * * invoked against the protection 
of our Nation” had been the subject of 
critical comment in the New York Times 
and elsewhere. In the house of delegates 
@ revision was proposed by Albert E. Jen- 
ner, Jr., president of the American Judica- 
ture Society, and strongly supported, to 
eliminate this clause. Peter Campbell 
Brown, chairman of the committee on 
Communist tactics, accepted the proposed 
amendment. He accepted also amendments 
proposed by Garner Anthony, former at- 
torney general of Hawaii, to amend reso- 
lution IV so as to provide for “amending” 
the Smith Act and other statutes in certain 
respects instead of “restoring to” those 
statutes things that were in effect never in 
them. 

What was left in the resolutions, Mr. 
Benjamin said, was a series of recommenda- 
tions for legislation to cure what were 
thought to be defects disclosed by Supreme 
Court decisions. This is in no sense dis- 
paragement of the Supreme Court or its de- 
cisions. As to the particular recommenda- 
tions for legislation reasonable men may 
differ. Mr. Benjamin said that he himself, 
for example, agreeing that the Government 
can properly inquire into Communist or 
other subversive activities of a prospective 
employee, might have preferred to limit such 
inquiry to the employing agency rather than 
to include inquiries by others, as paragraph 
(c) of Resolution IV does. But such dif- 
ferences on matters of legislative policy lend 
no support to the view that has been put 
forward that the American Bar Association 
has disparaged the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Benjamin said also that two legisla- 
tive matters which the press and others have 
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frequently referred to as having been within 
the resolutions adopted by the house of 
delegates, namely, procedures relating to the 
issuance of passports and the Federal loy- 
alty-security program affecting those already 
in Government employ, had not in fact 
been submitted to the house of delegates 
or acted on officially by the American Bar 
Association. 

Mr. Benjamin was not, he said, concerned 
primarily. with defending the American Bar 
Association against misunderstanding of 
what it had in fact done, though he thought 
it ironic that the iation should be sub- 
ject to any such misunderstanding in the 
face of the preeminent part it had played 
in defeating the 1958 Jenner-Butler bill, 
which would have drastically limited the 
Court's jurisdiction, and in the face of Res- 
olution I adopted in February 1959, strongly 
reaffirming its disapproval of all such pro- 
posals. What primarily concerned Mr. Ben- 
jamin was the resulting damage to the Court 
and to the public; it is a fundamental dis- 
service to both, he said, to have the view 
presented that the American Bar Association 
is against the Court. 





1 Meeting of March 10, 1959. The resolu- 
tion was introduced by the executive com- 
mittee of the association and was unani- 
mously adopted at the meeting of the 
association. 

2 Published in the Record of the city bar 
association for June 1959. 

3 Footnote: Sept. 2, 1957. 

An interesting sidelight on the generality 


of the principles involved is the fact that 


last Monday (June 22, 1959), the Supreme 
Court decided three cases involving the so- 
called Jencks Act. None of them involved 
subversive activities. 

*When the present address was delivered 
at Saranac, Robert M. Benjamin, of New 
York City, stated that some of the bills re- 
ferred to below are not within the scope of 
the resolutions adopted by the House of 
Delegates of the American Bar Association; 
and this is no doubt correct at least as to 
S. 1303 and 8.1304. All of the bills, however, 
are clearly within the recommendations of 
the report. In introducing bills S. 1299 to 
8S. 1305, inclusive, Senator Eastrianp said 


(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Mar. 5, 1959, p. 


3006) : 
“I introduce for appropriate reference a 
number of bills to carry out the recommen- 


‘dations of the American Bar Association to 


correct certain decisions of the Supreme 
Court. of the United States.” 

In view of this, it seems not only proper 
but necessary to discuss all of these bills 


“here, Senator East.anp’s statement, more- 


over, is an excellent illustration of the im- 


“pact on the public mind of the action of the 


American Bar Association. 

5 According to the New York Times of 
June 25, 1959, the House of Representatives 
pased H.R. 3 on June 24. The Times story 
states (p. 12) that the Justice Department 
has called this bill the most hazardous bill 
before Congress. 


A Spirited, Responsible Defense of 
Castro’s Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Lippmann and Senator FULBRIGHT are 
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two of many outstanding leaders in this 
country who have urged that we be sym- 
pathetic and understanding in our rela- 
tions with Cuba. We must not forget 
the misery, the corruption, and death 
Batista spread through Cuba for so long. 

The following, included under unani- 
mous consent granted previously, is a 
letter to.President Eisenhower and the 
people of the United States. Its signa- 
tors are distinguished Cubans. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues 
and others who want a clearer picture of 
Cuba and its revolution: 


An Open LETTER TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
AND THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: If you have read the 
book entitled “Fidel Castro,” by Mr. Jules 
Dubois of the Chicago Tribune, chairman of 
the committee on freedom of the press of the 
Inter-American Press Association, you will 
know that on the date, August 26, 1958, while 
Cuba was still engaged in the tragic civil war 
in which our people overthrew the powerfully 
armed despotism of Fulgencio Batista, the 
civilian revolutionary front directed a letter 
to you signed by Dr. José Miré Cardona, one 
of Cuba’s most distinguished citizens. We 
believé you were never apprised of that letter, 
since it was answered only on October 13, 
1958, by an officer of your State Department. 

In order that the same fate may not befall 
this letter, and desiring at the same time to 
inform the US. public as well as its President 
of the truths given below, we have chosen 
this public way of addressing you. 

Representing as we do the vast majority 
of the civic, professional, and religious or- 
ganizations of our country, we wish to thank 
you for the assurance given to the press on 
July 15 last that the U.S. Government does 
not accuse the revolutionary government of 
Cuba as Communist. 

At the same time, we protest as an offense 
to the sovereignty and dignity of our Nation 
the recent action by a subcommittee of the 
U.S. Congress which took testimony from a 
person who is charged as a traitor and de- 
serter from the armed forces of a neighbor 
nation. 

We believe that it should not be necessary 
to repeat continuously that the Cuban Revo- 
lutionary Government is not Communist, nor 
is the 26th of July movement nor its leaders. 
The principles and goals of this revolution 
have been clearly and repeatedly stated by 
Fidel Castro and other revolutionary leaders. 
We consider that, in dignity, we should not 
have to dwell on what the Cuban Revolution 
is not. 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower recently stated that 
& great incomprehension exists between the 
two Americas. We believe that that is true 


and that, apart from the obvious factors of 


“revolution.” We believe that this word in 


the United States signifies nowadays only 
disorder, perturbation, a negative situation 
which alarms. For us, “revolution” signifies 
life, a moving forward at last toward ideals 
and goals too long detained, too long ob- 
structed, a positive and creative approach to 
problems. 

Our revolution did not start with the re- 
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ence-—-that document which ignited the 
French Revolution, sounded the death knell 
to the system of monarchical despotism and 
opened the door in the United States and 
Europe to political democracy. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, that 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and hap~- 
piness.” " 

These political doctrines of 1776 were up- 
held by José Marti, and they are upheld by 
Fidel Castro and the people of Cuba in the 
Cuban revolution. Can these great truths 
even remotely be reconciled with commu- 
nism? 

But that is not the crux of the problem. 
Political democracy alone, the nations are 
agreed, is not enough. There must also be 
economic democracy. Man does not live 
by bread alone, but neither can man live 
by votes alone. To what avail are a million 
votes if there is not bread? 

When this problem reached a crisis in the 
United States, it was solved by a series of 
measures—bitterly combated in their day—- 
known as the New Deal, which led the United 
States away from a strictly captalistic econ- 
omy into what became known as a mixed 
economy, in which the Government played 
a far greater role than ever before. Many 
European nations went farther in the role 
granted to government until today virtually 
all, including Great Britain, France, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, etc., have adopted varying 
degrees of Socialist economies. 

The Cuban revolution, not wishing merely 
to copy any other system but to find solu- 
tions most applicable to our particular prob- 
lems, has adopted its own methods which 
are not derived from communism, capitalism, 
or any other of the accepted isms and has 
given these methods the name of democratic 
humanism. 

These methods, which are entirely in ac- 
cordance with Christian concepts of social 
justice, seek to improve the well-being and 
the happiness of our people through a better 
distribution of the means of access to the 
national wealth, through a new orientation 
of private and public investment to the end 
that it serve social interests above individual 
interests, through Government-encouraged 
industrial and agricultural diversification. 
based to the greatest possible extent upon 
our own savings, our own capitalization, our 
own hard work, our own sacrifice, since a 
people, as an individual, only finds happiness 
in what it itself creates. 

But Cuba in this decision had to face a 
serious problem. During the years of U.S. 
expansion under a capitalist economy, many 
powerful U.S, landowning corporations had 
established themselves in Latin America 
(usually with the consent of governments 
which had no other solutions to offer) and 
wielded an influence in the life and politics 
of those nations, in the same way that they 
have always wielded an influence in the polit- 
ical life of the United States. This situation 
has inevitably produced resentment and iil 
feeling, much as the influence of well-mean- 
ing in-laws frequently produces resentment 
and ill feeling within families. 

At the same time, these corporations wield 
considerable influence in the foreign policies 
of the United States toward Latin America. 

Agrarian reform, which the US. Govern- 
ment itself undertook in Puerto Rico and 
Japan, is obviously (as both Cuban and 
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international economists have long pointed 
out), an essential first step toward the solu~ 
tion of our economic problems. This meas- 
ure necessarily affects a number of large 
private U.S. corporations, as well as Cuban. 
The intention, however, is not to offend but 
to obey national necessities which we believe 
the people of the Untied States will under- 
stand. 

As a result of the agrarian reform pro<- 
gram, the Cuban revolution has been ac- 
cused of extreme nationalism when we seek 
only to be—as all peoples should be—truly 
free, self-respecting and independent, de- 
pendent only to the extent that all nations 
should be interdependent on a basis of mu- 
tual respect and friendship. 

We believe that a higher degree of eco- 
nomic development in Cuba coincides with 
the best interests of both our countries and 
with the best interests of democracy itself, 
for communism is an evil weed which does 
not grow on well-cultivated soil. It thrives 
on idle, uncared-for soil, held in reserve 
for the exclusive benefit of the few against 
the needs of the many—dangerously ignor- 
ing every lesson of history since the rights 
of man were first proclaimed in 1776. 

Rejecting the timidity and the half meas- 
ures which have prevented other nations of 
our continent from solving their economic 
problems, Cuba has resolved to go once and 
for all to the roots of its problems, cost what 
it may cost. We are prepared to make all 
of the sacrifices necessary to achieve our 
goals; 20,000 Cubans died—among them 
many of our finest sons—that we might 
build a new future based on freedom and 
human dignity. We are resolved that they 
shall not have died in vain. 

But the forces against us are powerful 
and well financed. And we have witnessed 
the tragedy of the United States, birthplace 
of Thomas Jefferson, seemingly standing be- 
hind the foes of freedom in Latin America. 

We have witnessed innumerable unfriend- 
ly interventions in the past, immoral am- 
bassadorial intrigues, arms supplied to des- 
pots, hospitality toward deposed tyrants and 
their henchmen who have come to your 
shores heavy with wealth stolen from their 
countries, threats of economic sanctions, 
laws refusing aid to any country which con- 
fiscates U.S. private properties and, more re- 
cently, the U.S. delegate to the Organization 
of American States voting side by side with 
the delegates of the despots of Santo Domin- 
go and Haiti against the delegates from the 
democratic nations of Latin America. When 
all of these things occur, it is the United 
States which betrays democracy, not we. 

One by one, the tyrants of Latin America 
have been overthrown by their peoples: 
Peron in Argentina, Rojas Pinilla in Colom- 
bia, Perez Jimenez in Venezuela, Fulgencio 
Batista in Cuba, and the list could go back 
much further. Today there remains only 
‘Trujillo in Santo Domingo, Duvalier in Haiti, 
the Somozas in Nicaragua and, to a lesser 
degree in tyranny, perhaps, Sr. Stroessner 
and his friends in Paraguay. 

What Cuba has achieved already in its 
Revolution serves as a beacon of hope to all 
of our sister nations still living under op- 
pression and as a warning to the remaining 
handful of tyrants and would-be tyrants of 
what a determined people seeking freedom 
can do. 

It is for these reasons and these reasons 
only that powerful forces have been organ- 
iged against us by the friends of privilege 
and despotism in an attempt to paint us as 
aggressors and Communists—forces whose 
influence reaches even into the U.S. Senate, 
the Pentagon, and the U.S. Department of 
State. 

The goal is to destroy the Cuban revolu- 
tion and with it the democratic aspirations 
of Latin America, in order to preserve the 
status quo, even if only for a little while 
longer. But the course of history is against 
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these forces; the needs of our people cannot 
wait.. This revolution, which belongs to all 
of America, cunnot be destroyed, no matter 
how strong the campaign against us. Our 
road ahead is clear. We shall not turn back 
or betray our principles. 

Neither shall we, as our government has 
clearly stated, attempt to export revolutions, 
firm in the belief that each people must seek 
its own salvation. Cuba can merely set an 
example. . 

We shall, however, defend the ideals an 
principles of democracy everywhere, encour- 
age their propagation and the downfall of 
tyrants and oppressors, extend our hands in 
friendship to all who seek freedom and de- 
mocracy. That is our sovereign right and 
our solemn duty to our martyrs. We shall 
never adopt the principle that democracy is 
good for us but not for others, nor shall we 
be detained by an ignoble or hysterical fear 
of communism, for that is to play into the 
hands of the supporters of tyranny and total- 
itarianism. 

One of your magazines recently stated: 
“There is fear in Cuba.” We deny this state- 
ment and answer: “Our time of terror is past. 
What there is now in Cuba is a great faith.” 

There are some, unquestionably, who 
tremble, as many trembled in the United 
States in 1776, because powerful interests 
have been challenged which were never chal- 
lenged before. Most of the Bastistianos have 
left the country and are denouncing the 
revolution from Santo Domingo and the 
United States, just as 100,000 persons fied 
from the American Revoltuion in 1776 and 
denounced that revolution from Europe and 
Canada. Had communism existed then, the 
American Revolution would also have been 
called Communist. The U.S. Government 
confiscated the properties of those who fied 
then, as the Cuba revolution has done here, 
The Cuban revolution is radica!, as was the 
Revolution of 1776, and our theme is also 
“libertad o muerte,” liberty or death. 

Anyone without a criminal record who 
wishes to leave Cuba is free to do so, just as 
anyone who wishes to come is free and very 
welcome to come. Why, then, have there 
been a number of cases of escapes from 
Cuba? Most of those who have escaped have 
been required for criminal actions. But 
others have been persuaded to escape as 
@ part of the campaign of calumny against 
us. Because if Cuba is to be painted as 
Communist, it must be made to look like a 
Communist nation, with dramatic escapes 
included. 

Tt is aleo true that some in good faith, 

particularly of the older generation, have 
doubts about this revolution. It is not pos- 
sible that all have the same comprehension 
and understanding; it is not possible that all 
are able to acquire a revolutionary spirit 
and conscience. But a recent survey by Bo- 
hemia, one of the outstanding publications 
of Latin America, showed that more than 
90 percent of the Cuban population stands 
firmly behind the revolution, which repre- 
sents a clear mandate. And the recent mini- 
sterial crisis demonstrated beyond question 
the unequalled place which Fidel Castro, in- 
tellectual and moral author of this revolu- 
tion, holds in the devotion of his country- 
men. 
We offer this statement in a desire to dispel 
some of the incomprehension which un- 
doubtedly and understandably exists in the 
United States concerning our revolution and 
we call upon the President and the people 
of the United States to support our struggle, 
firm in our belief that the great majority of 
North Americans still uphold the revolu- 
tionary principles of 1776, which are also our 
principles. 

Joint Committee of Cuban Institutions: 
Eng. Constantino Leén Expésito, president, 
National Confederation University Profes- 
sionals; Arq. Horacio Navarrete Serrano, 
president, National Association of Archi- 
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tects; Dr. Rosa Sanchez Dominguez, presi- 
dent, National Association University 
Librarians; Dr. Alfonso Bernal, president, 
National. Association Doctors of Science, 
Philosophy, and Letters; Dr. Arnaldo 
Sehwerert, dean, National Association Doc- 
tors of Social Science and Public Law; 
CP. Rolando Méndez Insua, president, As- 
sociation Public Accounts of Cuba; Dr. 
Pantaleén Garcia Sanchez, president, Na- 
tional Dentists Association; Dr. Ramdén 
Iglesias Vasallo, president, Municipal Den- 
tists Association of Havana; Dr. Laureano 
Pequefio, president, National Association of 
Pharmacists; Eng. Rolando Parajén Biart, 
president, Federation Association of Engi- 
neers of Cuba; Eng. Ramon Tejeiro, presi- 
dent, National Association Agronomists and 
Sugar Engineers of Cuba; Eng. Leandro 
Ramos Ledon, president, Provincial Associa- 
tion Agronomists and Sugar Engineers of 
Havana; Eng. Gustavo. Sterling, president, 
National Association Civil Engineers of 
Cuba. 

Eng. Francisco Sudrez de Urrutia, presi- 
dent, Provincial Association Civil Engineers 
of Havana; Eng. Armando Salcedo, president, 
National Association of Electrical Engineers; 
Eng. José Pria Groso, president, Provincial 
Association Electrical Engineers of Havana; 
Eng. Felipe Ordofio Camps, president, Na- 
tional Association Mechanical Engineers; 
Eng. Joaquin Martinez Mestre, president, Na- 
tional Association of Chemical, Sugar and 
Industrial Engineers of Cuba; Dr. Raul de 
Velasco, president, National Medical Associa= 
tion: Dr. René Garcia-Mendoza, president, 
Municipal Medical Association of Havana; 
Dr. Manuel Morales Lucena, president, Na- 
tional Association of Veterinarians; Dr. Ed- 
uardo Hernandez Bermudez, president, Na- 
tional Association of Optometrists; Dra. Pub- 
lia Sardifias Izquierdo, president, National 
Association Doctors in Pedagogy; Dr. Liliam 
Gutiérrez Vizcompti, president, Provincial 
Association Doctors in Pedagogy of Havana; 
Dra, Concepcién Portela, president, Municipal 
Association Doctors in Pedagogy of Havana. 

Dr. Joaquin Fernandez, president, Munici- 
pal Association Doctors in Pedagogy of 
Guanabacoa; Dr, Fernando Soto Hernandez, 
president, National Association Chemical, 
Agronomy & Sugar Experts; Julio Callejas 
Davalos, president, National Association 
University Professors of Physical Education; 
Dra. Esperanza Palacios Herrera, president, 
National Association Social Workers of 
Cuba; Sr. Augustin Castellanos, president, 
National Confederation Non-University Pro- 
fessionals; Dr. Fernando Gonzélez Lines, 
president, National Federation Cuban Private 
Schools; Dr. Alberto Abreu Lorié, president, 
National Association Private School Teach- 
ers; Dr. Daniel Camacho ,Cazén, president, 
National Association Surveyors & Land Ap- 
praisers of Cuba; Dr. Luis A. Caos Espinosa, 
president, Municipal Association of Survey- 
ots & Land Appraisers of Havana; Sr. Orestes 
Valera, dean, National Association of Radio 
Announcers; Sr. Rodrigo Rossie, dean, Muni- 
cipal Association of Radio Announcers of 
Havana; Dra. Maria Josefa Valez, president, 
National Association of Kindergarten Teach- 
ers, 
Sr. Orlando Sdéenz Rodriguez, dean, Na- 
tional Association of Agricultural Instruc- 
tors; Dr. José F. Jiménez, president, National 
Association Normal Teachers of Havana; Sr. 
Eudaldo Gutiérrez Paula, dean, National 
Journalists Association; Dr. Jorge Quintana, 
dean, Provincial Association of Journalists 
of Havana; Sra. Maria Arregui, dean, Asso- 
ciation of Solicitors of Havana Province; Sr. 
Jorge A. Bombino, dean, National Associa- 
tion Publicity Professionals; Sr. Paulino 
Pérez Salas, dean, National Association of 
English Teachers; Sr. Jorge Franchi Mateu, 
dean, Municipal Association of English 
Teachers of Havana; Sr. Antonio Diaz, presi- 
dent, National Association of Radio Tele- 
graph Operators; Sr. Pedro Pablo Guirola, 
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National Association of Telegraph Operators; 
Rev. Rati Fernandez Ceballos, president, 
Cuban Council of Evangelical Churches; 
Srta. Hilda Lépez Rodriguez, president, Fed- 
eration of Young Women of Cuban Catholic 
Action; Dr. Antonio Fernandez Nuevo, presi- 
dent, Federation of Young Men of Cuban 
Catholic Action. 

Sr. Julio Jover. Vidal, state deputy, Knights 
of Columbus of Cuba; Sr. Alfredo J. Vidal 
Pérez, fourth degree, Knights of Columbus; 
Eog. Jorge L. Echarte, president, Catholic 
University Group; Dr. Alfonso Cueto, presi- 
dent, District Multiple “C”, International 
Lions Club; Dr. Jorge Esteva Varela, gover- 
nor, Lions, district “C2”, Havana; Sr. José 
Sabatés Forgas, governor, Rotarian District 
400 (Cuba); Dr. Juan José Tarajano, Grand 
Lodge, Isla de Cuba; Sr. Armando J. Sudrez 
Castell, Eureka Lodge; Sr. Evelio Leén Valdés, 
Hermanos del Mundo Lodge; Sr. Sebastian 
G. Rodriguez, Pureza Lodze; Sr. Jesus Poo 
Bencomo Sol de Cuba Lodge; Dt. Julio 
Martinez Cabrera, president, youth associa- 
tion, Esperanza de la Fraternidad; Sra. 
Anita Arroyo, president, Lyceum Lawn Ten- 
nis Club; Sr. Harold Gramatges Leyte-Vidal, 
president, cultural society, Nucstro Tiempo; 
Sr. Humberto Pascual Pérez, president, Na- 
tional Association Youth Organization of 
Cuba. 





Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Jewish 
Chronic Disease Hospital located at East 
49th Street and Rutland Road, Brooklyn, 
N.-Y., is a hospital of outstanding achieve- 
ment. They work of this hospital is 
known throughout New York City, the 
State, and the Nation. I am happy to in- 
sert in the Recorp a statement concern- 
ing the hospital’s inauguration of a 
unique medical care program for victims 
of long-term diseases: 


Hosprrat To INAvGURATE UNIQUE MEDICAL 
CaRE PROGRAM; OFFERS PREHOSPITAL CARE 
AND TREATMENT TO VICTIMS OF LONG-TERM 
Diseases; $330,000: NIH Grant To Am 
PROGRAM 


A unique prehospitalization care and treat- 
ment program is being inaugurated by the 
Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital, Brooklyn, 
for victims of long-term diseases, it was an- 
nounced by Isaac Albert, hospital president. 

This program, supported by a grant of 
$330,000° from the National Institutes of 
Health will open a 5-year study to determine 
the feasibility of offering care and treatment 
in the home to victims of strokes. This new 
service will be offered prior to hosvitalization 
as a possible means of avoiding the need for 
hospital care. This program is designed to 
offer services which would ordinarily be given 
in a hospital. 

“It is hoped,” said Arthur Feigenbaum, ex- 
ecutive director of the hospital, “that by 

the treatment shortly after the 
stroke occurs, it will be possible through this 
new program not only to prevent further 
damage to the patient, but also to improve 
the patient’s condition so that he may live 
as normally as possible.” 

“We hope to determine the feasibility of 
such a program,” he declared, “so that hos- 
pitals throughout the country which have 
no facilities for long-term patients may be 
encourged to undertake similar programs and 
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so offer care and treatment to individuals 
who are languishing in their homes while 
waiting for months and even years to be 
admitted to a hospital. The long wait.works 
to the disadvantage of the patient and often 
creates a very difficult medical situation since 
the patient’s condition generally worsens.” 

Such a program, Mr. Feigenbaum pointed 
out, will be far less costly to the patient who 
requires medical care and treatment over a 
long period of time, and to the hospital pro- 
viding such care. It will also make more 
hospital beds available to those who require 
constant medical and nursing care. 

Present home-care programs offer care at 
the conclusion of an appropriate period of 
hospitalization, when the patient has re- 
ceived the maximum benefits. 

The advantage of this new program for the 
active chronically ill patient, according to 
Dr. Joseph B. Rogoff, the hospital’s director 
of physical medicine and rehabilitation, who 
is principal investigator of this project, is 
that he will receive early treatment at home. 
Even a relatively short period without effec- 
tive medical and social rehabilitation may 
result in a lifetime of invalidism, indigency, 
and uselessness, with the attendant problems 
to the family and to the community. 

To carry out this program a closer work- 
ing relationship is being developed between 
the Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital and 
other hospitals, public health nursing agen- 
cies, family agencies and welfare services. 

The program, under medical direction, will 
consist of a broadly based complement of 
medical, nursing, social caseworker, physical 
and occupational therapies, and housexeep- 
ing services to be made available to the pa- 
tient to the degree determined by profes- 
sional standards of rehabilitation. Where 
necessary, such other specialists or consul- 
tants on the hospital staff will be provided. 
Should the patient develop an acute con- 
dition of the primary illness, or should other 
acute conditiong develop, such medical and 
nursing services as may be required will be 
provided. This will include hospitalization 
for any acute ailment that may occur. 

Mobile units of physical therapy and occu- 
pational therapy will be brought in and 
adapted for home use. 

Among the services to be provided under 
this program are the preparation of meals and 
light housekeeping as required, nutritional 
control, administration of necessary drugs, 
instruction of family members in methods of 
assisting the patient to carry out the thera- 
peutic regime, and counseling of the patient 
and his family. The services to be offered 
each patient will depend upon the patient’s 
needs. 

The Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital, lo- 
cated at East 49th Street and Rutland Road, 
Brooklyn, is the largest, voluntary, nonsec- 
tarian institution of its kind in the country. 
It has facilities for the care and treatment of 
810 patients. 

‘Among its patients are men, women, and 
children afflicted with such chronic condi- 
tions as cancer, cerebral palsy, leukemia, 
heart disease, arthritis, polio, spina bifida, 
multiple sclerosis, rheumatic fever, diabetes, 
Parkinson’s disease, muscular dystrophy and 
Tay-Sachs disease, 

The hospital maintains the following clin- 
ics: Cardiac, orthopedic, neurology, tumor, 
rheumatology, multiple sclerosis, cerebral 
palsy, epilepsy, pediatric, cleft palate, child 
guidance and orthodontics. 

The prehospitalization care is an 
extension of the hospital’s rehabilitation 
services which aids patients to develop the 
use of paralyzed and handicapped limbs, it 
includes an outpatient cerebral palsy clinic, 
physiotherapy, occupational therapy and 
manual arts departments, a speech 
clinic and vocational and prevocational 
divisions. 
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returned to their families within the shortest 
possible time. 

It serves as a training center for students 
from New York University, and Columbia Un- 
iversity in physical therapy; Brooklyn College 
in speech therapy; New York City Commu- 
nity College in dental hygiene; Long Island 
University in psychology; Yeshiva Univeristy 
in psychology; and New York School of Social 
Work (Columbia University) training in so- 
cial work, 

September has been designated as Jewish 
Chronic Disease Hospital Month by Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner. It launches the hospital's 
annual campaign for funds for the mainte- 
nance of the hospital and for research and 
rehabilitation. The institution’s,1959 cam~- 
paign marks the beginning of its 35th anni- 
versary. 





Gen. Richard K. Mellon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Gen, 
Richard K. Mellon, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has unanimously been selected as the 
Sportsman of the Year for 1959 by the 
Allegheny County Civic Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation. Richard Mellon has had an 
illustrious career as a civic leader, finan- 
cier, humanitarian, soldier, and spcrts- 
man. He has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the Pittsburgh Renaissance 
and Allegheny County redevelopment. 

Richard Mellon received this award 
as @ sportsmen because of his founding 
25 years ago the International Rolling 
Rock Hunt racing events at Ligonier, Pa. 
I quote from the letter of my good 
friend, Judge Samuel Weiss: 

ALLEGHENY CouNTY CIVIC 
SPoRTSMEN ASSOCIATION, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., August 7, 1959. 
Congressman JAMES G. FULTON, 
House Office Building, , 
Washington, DL. 

My Dear Jim: Gen. R. KE. Mellon was 
unanimously selected as “The Sportsman of 
the Year for 1959” by the above organiza- 
tion. 

Because of his founding of the Interna- 
tional Rolling Rock Hunt Racing Events 26 
years ago at Ligonier, Pa., as a horse sports- 
man, and because of his great contribution 
to the Pittsburgh Renaissance, as a great 
financier, humanitarian, soldier, statesman, 
and sportsman, our organization honors him. 

The executive committee of our group con- 
sists of Judge Samuel Weiss, president; Dr. 
Hubert Wagner, vice president; Harry Kal- 
son, Esq., secretary; Meyer Gefsky, treasurer. 

Harry Keck, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph; 
Al Abrams, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; Chet 
Smith, Pittsburgh Press; William “Red” 
Friesell, corporate executive and outstanding 
athlete; Luby Dimiellio, former Pitt western 
Pennsylvania U.S. marshal; Attorney David 
Fawcett; Attorney “Ted” Buckley; Carl K. 
Rebele; Judge John Brosky; and Dr. WilHam 
Campbell, superintendent of Homestead 
schools, are members of the executive board. 


Judge, Common Pleas Court 
of Allegheny County. 


On the occasion of this award I think 
it is fitting that we review the career 
of this outstanding American. 
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Richard K. Mellon was born June 19, 
1899, in Pittsburgh, Pa., the son of Rich- 
ard Beatty and Jennie Taylor Mellon. 
He was educated at Shady Side Acad- 
emy, Culver Military Academy, and 
Princeton University. In 1918, he en- 
listed in the Army and served as a pri- 
vate. He was awarded the Victory 
Medal and the Pennsylvania World 
War I Victory Medal. He began his 
banking career as a messenger at the 
Mellon National Bank in Pittsburgh, 
rising through the ranks as assistant 
cashier, and then vice president. He 
was elected president in 1934. 

After the outbreak of World War II, 
Richard Mellon was commissioned a ma- 
jor in the Army of the United States, 
and in 1943, with the rank of colonel, 
he was appointed Director of Selective 
Service for the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. During this period he was 
assigned to the General Staff Corps and 
journeyed into the Asiatic-Pacific cam- 
paign area for the completion of a spe- 
cial mission. In 1945, Dick Mellon was 
appointed Assistant Chief of Staff of Re- 
ciprocal Aid Section of the International 
Division of the War Department. Dur- 
ing World War I he earned the Asiatic- 
Pacific campaign, American campaign, 
European-African-Middle Eastern cam- 
paign, and World War II Victory Medals. 

Dick Mellon was returned to inactive 
military status in 1945. The following 
year he became chairman of the board 
of the Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Co., when the Mellon Bank merged with 
the Union Trust Co. That year he was 
also awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal by the U.S. Army. 

In 1948 Richard K. Mellon established 
the Richard King Mellon Foundation for 
“public, religious, educational, scientific, 
and literary grants,” giving priority to 
undertakings in the Pittsburgh area. 

Dick Mellon continued his interest in 
the military and in 1948 he was com- 
missioned a brigadier general in the 
Army of the United States; in 1950 he 
was commissioned a major general in 
the Pennsylvania National Guard and in 
1956 was commissioned a major general 
in the U.S. Army Reserve. In December 
of 1954 he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal of the Common- 
wealth .of Pennsylvania. ES 

Richard Mellon is a director of a num- 
ber of large corporations: Aluminum Co. 
of America, General Motors, Gulf Oil, 
‘Koppers Co., the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. He 
also serves as a trustee of the Carnegie 
Institute, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He is chairman of the museum 
committee of the Carnegie Museum. He 
#6 also active in a number of civic and 
philanthropic organizations. 

Richard Mellon is married to the 
former Constance Prosser. They have 
four nee and make their home in 


Richard E. Mellon has received nu- 
merous honorary degrees and awards. 
They are listed below: 
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Ricwarp K. MELLON 
HONORARY DEGREES 


June 2, 1946, Mr. Mellon received honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws (LL.D.) from 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 

September 3, 1946, Mr. Mellon received 
honorary degree of doctor of political Science 
(S.P.D.) from St. Vincent College, Latrobe, 
Pa. 

June 9, 1947, Mr. Mellon received hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws (LL.D.) from 
Washington and Jefferson College, Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

June 9, 1948, Mr. Mellon received honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws (LL.D.) from 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pittslurgh, Pa. 

April 11, 1950, Mr. Mellon received honor- 
ary degree of doctor of commercial science 
(D.. Com. S.) from New York University, 
New York, N.Y. 

November 12, 1954, Mr. Mellon received 
honorary degree of doctor of engineering 
(D. Eng.) from Duquesne University Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

May 1, 1954, Mr. Mellon received honorary 
degree of doctor of laws (LL.D.) from Penn- 
sylvania Military College, Chester, Pa. 

June 5, 1956, Mr. Mellon received honorary 
degree of doctor of science (Sc. D.) from 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

AWARDS 


January 16, 1947, Mr. Mellon received 
plaque from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh in tribute to his patriotic serv- 
ice, both as a civilian and a military man. 

November 3, 1947, Mr. Mellon was awarded 
a citation by Forbes magazine upon his se- 
lection, in a nationwide poll, as one of 
today’s 50 foremost business leaders. 

January 19, 1948, Mr. Mellon was acclaimed 
the Man of the Year for 1947 by the Pitts- 
burgh Junior Chamber of Commerce. He 
was chosen because his “outstanding leader- 
ship especially during 1947 brought about 
@ marked revolution and a revived hope in 
the industrial and urban redevelopment of 
Pittsburgh.” 

November 13, 1949, Mr. Mellon was pre- 
sented with the Heart Award (first annual 
award) by Tent No. 1 of Variety Club In- 
ternational (Pittsburgh chapter), “for your 
humanitarian service to the people of the 
tristate area.” 

September 12, 1950, Mr. Mellon received 
special citation for “outsianding optimism 
in Pittsburgh’s future’ from the Optimist 
Club of Pittsburgh as the No. 1 Optimist for 
1950. 

October 9, 1950, Mr. Mellon received a com- 
memorative plaque from western Pennsyl- 
vania chapter, Society of Industrial Realtors 
honoring him as the outstanding industrial- 
ist in the Pittsburgh area who has made the 
most significant contribution in the public 
interest. 

November 16, 1953, Mr. Mellon received the 
Gold Medal of Merit Award from the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, 
Alumni Society, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, “for the greatest contribution 
to American business during 1953.” 

December 11, 1954, Mr. Mellon received the 
Gold Medal Award, the Pennsylvania Society, 
for distinguished achievements and his 
many significant contributions to the wel- 
fare and public service of the State and 
Nation. 

February 9, 1956, Mr. Mellon received the 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair Award from the Ligo- 
nmier Valley Chamber of Commerce in rec- 
ognition of his lasting contributions to the 
cultural, historical, and recreational ad- 
vancement of the Ligonier Valley. 

April 27, 1956, Mr. Mellon received the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars Citation from the 
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Allegheny County Council, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, and the com- 
mittee on Americanism for outstanding 
community service. 

November 6, 1957, Mr. Mellon was awarded 
a citation by Forbes magazine. upon his 
selection, in a nationwide poll, as one of 
today’s 50 foremost business leaders. 

January 22, 1958, Mr. Mellon received a 
certificate of honorary association in the 
Pittsburgh chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, in recognition of his distin- 
guished service to our community. 

April 28, 1958, Mr. Mellon was cited as a 
great living American by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the award 
being presented to Mr. Mellon for his per- 
sonal leadership in the rejuvenation of Pitts- 
burgh. 

BANKING AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 


Aluminum Co. of America, director; Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., director; Gulf Oil Corp., 
director; Koppers Co., Inc., director; Melion 
National Bank & Trust Co., chairman of the 
board, director, and member of executive 
committee; T. Mellon & Sons, president and 
governor; the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
director; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., director. 

CULTURAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND SCIENTIFIC 

ACTIVITIES 


Carnegie Institute, trustee; Carnegie Mu- 
seum, chairman of the museum committee; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, trustee; 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
trustee; the University of Pittsburgh, 
trustee. 


CIVIC AND PHILANTHROPIC ACTIVITIES 


Allegheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment, member of citizens sponsoring 
committee and point park committee; Pitts- 
burgh Regional Planning Association, chair- 
man of the executive committee; Sarah Mel- 
lon Scaife Foundation, trustee; Regional In- 
dustrial Development  Corp., « director; 
ACTION (American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods), director. 

{From the Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph, Aug. 
13, 1959] 


RICHARD KING MELLON: Dap To.p Him, “Live 
WuHerE You WorkK, Work WHERE You 
Live” 

Pittsburgh’s dramatic rise to new strength 
and greatness during the past 15 years repre- 
sents the accomplishments and work of cor- 
porate interests, foundations, government 
and many individuals, in public and private 
life, uniting their efforts for a single objec- 
tive—the good of the community. 

Richard King Mellon, perhaps more than 
any other person, has been responsible for> 
the city’s amazing rebirth. He would be the 
first to state and stress this formula of 
cooperative civic enterprise, this pattern of 
partnership that has been the basis for the 
successful community development program 
in Pittsburgh. . _ 

Mr. Mellon’s abiding interest and decisive 
role in the affairs of his native city are as 
natural as the hills and valleys and rivers 
that give western Pennsylvania its rugged 
beauty. 

An anecdote about his early life provides 
an ‘insight into this aspect of the Mellon 
personality. 

As a young boy, he was riding with his 
father, Richard Beatty Mellon, along New 
York City’s Fifth Avenue, where many Pitts- 
burgh steel barons had built mansions and 
lived much of the time, when his father 
turned to him and said: 

“Son, live where you work and work where 
you live.” This wise counsel made an in- 
delible impression on the young man, who 
has followed so closely in the footsteps of his 
distinguished father. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF A TEENAGER 
Growing up in the home of his parents 


‘on Pittsburgh’s Fifth Avenue, Dick Mellon 


observed firsthand the imaginative planning 
that must precede a period of immense phys- 
ical construction, like the present here. — 

Many of the meetings of the Citizen’s 
Committee on City Plan for Pittsburgh, fore- 
runner of the Pittsburgh Regional Planning 
Association in which Mr. Mellon served as 
president for 11 years and of which he is 
still chairman of the executive committee, 
were held at 6500 Fifth Avenue while he was 
a teenager. 

Today this site, donated by the Mellon 
family to the city for park purposes,” is 
Mellon Park, where thousands of Pitts- 
burghers in the densely populated East End 
can enjoy sports and the outdoors—interests 
that have absorbed Richard Mellon all his 
life. 

The annual races at Rolling Rock, spon- 
sored for the benefit of the Industrial Home 
for Crippled Children, are an expression of 
two dominant aspects of the well-rounded 
Mellon personality—-the sportsman and the 
humanitarian. 

In the world of business, where 2 and 
2 are 4, Richard King Mellon has reached the 
pinnacle, and in his quiet, modest manner 
brings a vast personal knowledge and ex- 
perience to corporate affairs in which Mellon 
interests are concerned. 


KEY TO CITY’S RENAISSANCE 


During the lifetime of Mr. Mellon, the 
United States had fought two World Wars. 
At 19 years of age he enlisted as a private 
in World War I. In World War II he served 
on active duty in the U.S. Army from 
1942 to 1945, when he was honorably 
discharged with the rank of colonel. He 
was commissioned in 1956 as a major gen- 
eral, USAR. Mr. Mellon has a profound 
grasp of American history that is reflected 
in a patriotism that is refreshing in these 
times. 

Richard King Mellon is a builder. As an 
active member of the Allegheny Conference 
on Community Development, he has been 
in the forefront during these years of spec- 
tacular change and reconstruction in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mellon Square, in many ways the crown- 
ing achievement in the renaissance and 
certainly a key to.the rebuilding of the mid- 
town Triangle, was conceived in his mind as 
he strolled around San Francisco’s Union 
Square one evening during World War II. 

In 1953 at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Richard Mellon set forth in an address be- 
fore the alumni a fresh concept of manage- 
ment, a responsibility to the community, 
and of a clear, convincing logic the part 
of business has in shaping the environment 
in which its employees live and work. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


In the course of his remarks, he observed: 

“It was Abraham Lincoln, I believe, who 
said, ‘A man cannot be truly happy unless 
he is doing something for somebody else.’ 
Participation by business leadership in com- 
munity activities provides such a vehicle 
for basic happiness. After all, we must 
consider people and their individual happi- 
ness. Part of that happiness is supplied by 
the environment under which they live and 
work. 

“People live in the same communities in 
which corporations do business, and they 
and their neighbors work for them. They 
expect business to be a good neighbor and 
® good citizen. And good neighbors col- 
lectively make a good community in which 
to live.” 

No city has benefited more from this for- 
ward-looking concept of the role of present- 
day business in the community than Pitts- 
burgh. 

Through the years Pittsburgh has bred 
great men. As Pittsburgh commemorates 
its bicentennial, it is especially proud of 
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Richard King Mellon, whose vision, leader- 
ship and philanthropy. have set such a 
splendid example of unselfish devotion and 
service to his native city. 
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Khrushchev’s Kind of Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks I include a powerful analyt- 
ical article exposing communism, writ- 
ten by the Rev. (F.) Robert H. W. Mar- 
tin, appearing in the September 11, 1959, 
issue of the Catholic Standard, an article 
which should be widely read, entitled 
“Khrushchev’s Kind of Peace.” 
KHRUSHCHEV’s KIND oF PeacE—A PRIMER OF 

COMMUNISM AND COEXISTENCE 


(By the Reverend Robert H. Wharton) _ 


Soviet truth is stranger, and much more 
terrifying, than fiction. 

A mind would have to be extremely fertile 
to come up with stories to match the power 
struggle of the Communist leaders. When 
Stalin was master of all he surveyed, a rising 
Red star by the name of Nikita Khrushchev 
brought forth this paean of praise for his 
master’s birthday: “Our father, sage, Stalin, 
teacher and brilliant leader of the party, of 
the Soviet people, and the toilers of all the 
world.” 

Yet 3 years after the father, sage, teacher, 
and brilliant leader had died, he was de- 
nounced by the star now secure in his firma- 
x.ent, Nikita Khrushchey. Armed with a 
fierce determination and a disarming grin, 
Khrushchev had seized power from the heirs- 
apparent and was ready to demolish: them 
one by one. 

Malenkov followed Stalin as Premier in a 
“collective leadership,” but relinquished his 
post of party chief to Khrushchev. The Pre- 
mier and the head of the party then joined 
forces to bring about the execution of Beria, 
the powerful police chief. 

Shortly thereafter, Malenkov “confessed 
his errors” and resigned the premiership. 
The master plan called for grandfatherly and 
goateed Bulganin to step in as Premier. 


STRUGGLE CONTINUES 


The battle royal became exciting after 
that. Khrushchev pooled his craftiness with 
the prestige of war hero Marshal Zhukov. 
Result of the pact: Moltov, Malenkov, Shepi- 
lov, and even Kaganovich (who had discov- 
ered Khrushchev in the Ukraine and had 
been the young Communist’s patron in his 
rapid rise to power), all were discredited, 
ousted, and lost in obscurity. 

This amazing feat should have added an- 
other medal to Zhukoy’s chest; but the wily 
puppeteer had other plans. Out went 
Zhukov. 


There was only one name left on the list 





post and meekly added his vote for Khru- 
shchev as the new Premier. At last, the New 


A ppendix 


It is not the pudgy, smiling man’s person- 
ality that makes him the most hated person 
in the world. His vitality and color would 
not cause him to be known as the “hangman 
of the Ukraine” or the “butcher of Buda- 
pest.” 

There must be a philosophy, a way of 
thinking, a system to produce a man s0 
skilled in treachery and deceit and murder. 
That philosophy is communism. 

WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 


It is not enough for us to know that the 
enemy is wicked. We should be able to 
answer the simple question: “What is com- 
munism?” 

Pope Leo XIII realized what itis. As long 
ago as 1878, he said it is “the fatal plague 
which insinuates itself into the very marrow 
of human society, only to bring about its 
ruin.” The Holy Father spoke these words 
long before the plague had contaminated all 
the nations of the earth and long before the 
brutality of Hungary and Tibet. 

Even earlier than Leo’s reign, in 1846, Pope 
Pious IX was one of the first men to recog- 
nize insidiousness of communism. He de- 
scribed the system as “absolutely contrary 
to the natural law” and something which 
threatened to “utterly destroy the rights, 
property and possessions of all men, and 
even of society itself.” 

Communism as we know it today was de- 
rived from the social and economic theories 
advocated by Marx and Engels, developed by 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks, and later by 
Stalin. The “Communist Manifesto” of 
Marx and Engels (1848) presented the basic 
doctrines to the world and became the “Old 
Testament” of communism. Lenin made the 
theory a living thing by the 1917 revolution 
in Russia, and his writings together with 
those of Stalin make up the Communist “New 
Testament.” 

The economic theory of communism is 
important. The theory holds that all wealth 
is derived from labor and that all capital 
is therefore theft. All capital tends to con- 
centrate in the hands of fewer and fewer and 
will finally, by economic necessity, be taken 
over by the working class. 

These ideas, of course, start out with a 


Behind this is materialism. Communism 
denies all spiritual realities; everything is 
just matter. Marx also taught that this 
matter develops through a conflict of forces, 
the dialectic. Thus the high-sounding name 
for Marx’s theory: dialectical materialism. 


ROOT OF THEORY 


Because communism claims that all causes 
are economic and that matter is the orily 
reality, denial of God and of human rights 
are essential to the whole system. The Com- 
munist’s atheism is not the kind that “lives 
and let live,” but a militant atheism calling 
religion a delusion and waging ceaseless war 


throned in 1917 and the Bolsheviks seized 
power in Russia, the frightening results of 
the deadly theory have been only too appar- 
ent. 

Communism makes war on all religion. 
Witness the trials of prelates, execution of 
priests and nuns and ministers, the exqui- 
site methods of torture that would make the 
ancient Romans sit up and take notice, the 
fierce efforts to discredit the church and 
wipe out all religious sentiment in the coun- 
tries subjected to communism’s iron rule. 
As long as communism is communism, it 
will of necessity hate and persecute all 
faiths. 

DENIAL OF MORALITY 


Along with this struggle against God there 
is communism’s denial of morality. Man is 
just another brute animal]; there is no God. 
So what basis is there for right and wrong? 
Lying, murder, theft, treason, broken 
pledges—all are approved methods in the 
Communist catechism. The concept of 
honor and justice has no place in a system 
which murders or enslaves millions with 
wholehearted dedication to the cause. 

The doctrines of communism result in 
state dictatorship as well. The state is su- 
preme; its rulers are absolute; obedience is 
essential. Our Nation was founded on the 
principle that God has given us rights that 
eannot be taken away. To us, the state 
exists merely for the good of the individual. 
This will not do for communism. 

To the Communists’ twisted mind, man 
exists for the state. Everything an indi- 
vidual does should be subordinated to the 
interests of the state. It is true that this 
all-knowing and all-powerful state is sup- 
posed to disappear eventually in the future 
Communist paradise. Until the arrival of 
that happy time, however, the state is the 
beginning and the end of a loyal Commu- 
nist’s life. 

Communist leaders come and go. They 
change tactics, they frown and then smile, 
they threaten and then utter soothing words, 


‘they murder millions and then kiss babies. 


But through all these things the foundation 
remains: communism’s determination to 
take over the world. 

Right now, it would seem that this inter- 
national conspiracy would rather use its sup- 
ply of honey to attract the files. It would 
rather be at peace to consolidate its gains, 
to infiltrate another country, to let people 
forget the Hungarian massacre, to build up 
its economic strength. 

It makes no difference to Communists 
what methods are used, as long as there is 
steady progress toward their ends. Some- 
times force must be used. The true face of 
Communism was shown in 1956 when 40,000 
Hungarians were killed and 200,000 others 
were forced to flee their homeland. The 
crime of the Hungarians was unforgivable; 
they. wanted to run their own country. 

THE RED APPEAL 


Where do all the Communists come from? 
Why does anyone embrace such an obviously 
destructive menace to the human race? In 
order to gain disciples, the Red leaders 
preach paradise to hungry and downtrodden 
people They are adept at the use of beau- 
tiful words such as justice, freedom, abun- 
dance, equality—ever though they never give 
these th i 

“Communists are masters at crying against 


abuses: the selfishness of the rich, injustice 
in the world, race prejudice, social snobbery. 
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Communism has a method for every occa- 
sion, a solution for every problem, a slogan 
for every cause. 

Every American would benefit from read- 
ing a recent speech by Gen. C. P. Cabell, Dep- 
uty Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. At present, says General Cabell, the 
Soviets are engaged in a triple-threat attack 
on the free nations. 

The most obvious form of the Soviet 
Union's attack is its use of military, politi- 
cal, diplomatic and economic weapons for 
its own ends. The second wing of the as- 
sault is a worldwide program of subversion 
(10,000 spies in the United States alone, our 
authorities say). The third way of secur- 
ing their purpose lies in their use of Com- 
munist-front organizations in nearly all 
countries of the world. Our Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list contains the names of hundreds of 
these supposedly patriotic groups. 

WHAT HE MEANS 


Khrushchev, the disciple of Marx and 
Lenin and Stalin, will now show his smiling 
face to the people of the United States. We 
must remember that, more than anyone in 
the world, Khrushchev is communism. All 
the things said about the evil theory, its 
aims and methods, apply especially to this 
absolute dictator. We can endure the smil- 
ing face, if we can be sure that all Ameri- 
cans will look beneath the surface and see 
the soul blackened by teachery and mass 
murder. 

Lest we think the smile might mean a new 
and enlightened Khrushchev, we would do 
well to think about these frequently quoted 
words of Dimitry Z. Manuilsky of the Lenin 
School of Political Warfare (1931) : 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today. of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come. To win we shall need the 
element of surprise * * *. So we shall begin 
by launching the most spectacular peace 
movement on record * * *, The capitalistic 
countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we will smash 
them with our clenched fist.” 

Khrushchev stated only recently that there 
are two alternatives facing us: Peaceful co- 
existence or the most destructive war in his- 
tory. Besides his disarming grin, the Soviet 
ruler offers us a seductive word: coex!: tence. 
We will play into his hands if we fail to see 
the fraud of this tinsel word, coexistence. 

Khrushchev believes that communism will 

be victorious in the end, of course. But he 
would have us think that the only sensible 
way, the only “sporting” way to achieve vic- 
tory is by peaceful comvetition. The strug- 
gle between East and West, we are assured, 
should be kept in the realm of ideas. 
- Is it possible that anyone could believe 
him? Bullets, not ideas, killed millions of 
Ukrainians and Hungarians. Barbed wire, 
not ideas, keeps countless thousands in slave- 
labor camps all over Russia and satellite Eu- 
rope. Ideas alone did not seize Tibet from 
its ruler’s hands; ideas are not murdering in 
Laos now. Nor have ideas caused unspeak- 
able suffering for the church in several coun- 
tries. 

Peace and coexistence are empty words as 
long as an evil and powerful enemy seeks 
to bring the world under its domination, 
These words mean nothing as long as mil- 
lions are forced to bow to the rule of Com- 
munist masters. 

Cur true watchwords have been given by 
Allen Dulles, Director of Central Intelligence: 
“Our defense lies not in compromise but in 
understanding and firmness, in a strong and 

t military power, in the mar- 
sh of our economic arsets with those of 
other free countries of the world to meet 
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Communist methods of economic penetra- 
tion, and finally in the unmasking of Com- 
munist subversion.” 

It was 40 years ago that Woodrow Wilson, 
appealing for ratification of the Versailles 
Treaty, spoke these courageous words against 
compromise: “So long as wrongs like (en- 
slaving of peoples) exist in the world, you 
cannot bring permanent peace to the world. 
I go further than that. So long as wrongs 
of that sort exist, you ought not to bring 
permanent peace to the world, because those 
wrongs ought to be righted, and enslaved 
peoples ought to be free to right them. 

Now, 40 years later, these wrongs exist 
more than ever in the history of mankind. 
We would have to turn deaf ears to the cries 
of millions of suffering human beings, 
abandon our Christian and American ideals, 
and be guilty of crass appeasement in order 
to accept Khrushchev’s kind of peace. 





What Khrushchev Really Wants 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day, September 5, ar editorial of the 
Tablet of Brooklyn, N.Y., pointed out the 
probability that one of the motives of 
Khrushchev’s visit is to secure credits 
and other forms of monetary assistance 
in the United States. 

The editorial wisely points out that we 
must resist any move in this direction 
which could only serve to strengthen the 
Soviet Union and increase the strain on 
our own fiscal stability. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoOrD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat KHRUSHCHEV REALLY WANTS 


There has been a lot of emphasis in the 
Official utterances on the forthcoming Visits 
to be exchanged between Washington and 
Moscow, on the educational value of such 
travel, contacts with people in the United 
States of America and the USSR., their 
way of life, and so on. The discussion, 
favorable or unfavorable, in Congress, in 
weekly reviews and in the metropolitan and 
specialized press, has touched upon the pos- 
sible agenda and the consequences that these 
exchanges and conferences may have. 


It is surprising that no one has suggested 
that the primary objective of the Soviet re- 
gime in this business is to get vast credits 
from the Government of the United States, 
directly or indirectly. Anyone who has fol- 
lowed closely the events of the past few years 
is aware that next to the total and uncon- 
ditional neutralization of Germany—on the 
model of the Austrian Peace Treaty—the So- 
viet Union has most urgently wanted easy 
and unimpeded contact with the major in- 
dustrial nations. 

Apart from the Ozechs, there is no con- 
siderable community within the entire range 
of the Communist world which possess any 
substantial tradition of skilled artisan labor, 
that takes generations to develop. Without 
skilled artisans which central, western, and 
southern Europe have known for all the cen- 
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turies when eastern Europe was still seething 
in tribal warfare, and still importing both 
skilled labor and the products of artisan skill, 
the Soviet Union cannot simultaneously or- 
ganize the extractive and heavy fabricating 
industries and produce the wide range of 
consumers’ goods that its people (particularly 
as they become more urbanized in conse- 
quence of their industrialization) will more 
and more incessantly demand. 

Why not, therefore, come to terms with the 
U.S. Treasury, get large credits, establich 
trade on a reciprocal basis, provide a share 
in the economic expansion of the great “un- 
derdeevioped” areas under Soviet control for 
the “capitalists” of New York, Cleveland and 
elsewhere in the United States and in Great 
Britain (some of whom have been so active 
in trying to bring this very situation to 
pass)? After all, when the United States 
lifted the price of gold from $20.67 per ounce 





to $35, some 25 years ago, it contributed 


to transform the practically insolvent 
Soviet Union, almost overnight, into a pros- 
perous customer with considerable purchas- 
ing power because of its gold production. 
Why should not the United States 
again step into the situation and help out, 
now when even the Soviet gold stock is not 
equal to the vast load it must assume in 
carrying out its role as distributor of both 
capital goods and consumer goods for more 
than a third of the population of the planet? 

When the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund were set up at the 
Bretton Woods meting of 15 years ago, the 
Soviet Union did not see fit to enter them, 


despite the priminent part that Harry Dexter . 


White and other friends of the U.S.S.R. had 
teken in bringing these institutions into 
being. In later years, there may have been 
a feeling in Moscow that this aloofness was 
a mistake. It is even possible that much 
of the Soviet animus toward Nationalist 
China arises from vexation that the latter 
steadfastly retains her very large subscrip- 
tion in these institutions, which the Com- 
munist Chinese and Soviet Union would 
doubtless love to divide betwen themselves. 
Membership in these institutions is almost 
as much a shortcut to the U.S. Treasury as 
a direct loan would be. 

Congress has lately greatly increased the 
U.S. subscription in both institutions; our 
Federal debt statement discloses that just 
short of $2 billion in non-interest-bearing 
notes of no fixed maturity have now been 
made available to them. Possibly, when the 
annual meetings of the two institutions 
occur in Washington shortly after the Soviet 
First Minister has arrived there, we shall 
hear a chorus of loud welcome to the U.S.S.R. 
as a subscriber to their capital on a generous 
scale, in the interest of expanded trade be- 
tween “peace loving peoples.” 

To our way of thinking, the greatest prac- 
tical danger in the new policy lies precisely in 
the financial support, direct or indirect, 
which the United States is evidently. on 
the verge of granting to the USS.R. Even 
if it creates a new boon in “peace stocks” (in 
contrast to “war stocks”) and stimulates 
something like full employment over the next 
year or two, this policy is inherently suicidal 
because it must end by committing this 
country to unconditional endorsement of 
the economy of the U.S.S.R., its way of life, 
its currency, and the rest, no matter how 
many reservations are uttered about “our 
capitalism” and “their communism.” It 
can only end in the dollar moving down to 
the level of the ruble, and the interpenetra- 
tion of the two systems of social, economic 
and political organization. 

In addition to “Not Welcome” signs, let’s 
ask Congress to post guards around our 
Treasury with signs reading “The U.S.S.R. is 
not coming in here.” 
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Christianity—Private Enterprise—State 
Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION - 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past decade, or longer, I have noticed an 
increasing interest on the part of the 
clergy in this country in economics, pol- 
itics, and sociology. 

A considerable segment of our Prot- 
estant ministers appear to be ready to 
replace our freedoms and our form of 
government with socialistic measures. 

My attention was recently called to a 
publication entitled “Christian Econom- 
ics.” This most worthwhile publication 
is published by the Christian Freedom 
Foundation, 250 West 57th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

Its basic philosophy is: 

We stand for the free market—the eco- 
nomic system, with the least amount of gov- 
ernment and the greatest amount of Chris- 
tianity. 


I am pleased and delighted to know 
that. a publication of this character is 
available for circulation to the Protes- 
tant ministers in this country. 

The following article by Rev. E. F. 
Molnar, Ph. D., is typical of this pub- 
lication. Dr. Molnar’s article is most 
timely in view of Mr. Khrushchev’'s im- 
pending visit to this country: 

. WHo SHOULD Own CaprraL? 

(By Rev. E. FP. Molnar, Ph. D., St. Luke’s 
Presbyterian Church, Bathurst, New 
Brunswick) 

Who should own the means of production? 
Private individuals or one single political 
party? That is the great debate of our 








then you have identified yourself with com- 
munism or socialism—the rule of a single 
political party. 


Indifferent, 2. No answer, 2. 
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The overwhelming answer given to the 
first question shows that communism can 
never take over the central power by vote 
of the majority. People everywhere, even 
in Russia, are opposed to monopoly. The 
world has never before witnessed such a 
complete monopoly and such an absolute 
control of a nation’s human and material 
resources. The Russian arch conspirators 
conjured up into real existence that fear- 
ful and fallacious type of big capital that 
devoured its own children and sets even the 
members of one family against each other. 

The positive answer given to the second 
question shows the will of the people that 
capital should not be united under the own- 
ership of one single party as in Russia. 

The true issue that divides the people of 
the world in our present world crisis is one 
party-owned monopoly of production against 
peoples’ free enterprise rooted in privately 
owned capital ie., means of production. 
The Russian type of production can be up- 
held solely by terror while the production 
of the free world is anchored to the validity 
of law enacted by a majority vote. 

By contrast, freemen owning property may 
set up a free government based on law which 
is quite capable of adaptation not only for 
maximum production but to safeguard the 
rights and privileges and promote the well- 
being of its citizens, leading on to their high- 
est spiritual and material welfare. 

The people everywhere should learn the 
plain truth about the fundamental issue of 
the present world crisis. Guns cannot de- 
cide the issue. It will be resolved when the 
truth is widely perceived. A government of 
law over a property-owning people can evolve 
as needed to promote their well-being, bit 
@ government of tyranny and monopoly of 
the means of production suppress human 
liberty and human welfare in order to main- 
tain itself in power. 





Deception and Misinformation in Private 
Power Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, one 
thing I always have admired about the 
private power lobby is the proficiency 
of its propaganda. But I Could be 
wrong. Because it seems to me that its 





‘ happens it is likely to emit a bit of an 


odor, especially after it has been ex- 
posed as baloney in the first place. I 
have here an editorial which makes that 


The Bee papers call this private power 
campaign willful misrepresentation 
which I think it is. The editorial chal- 
lenges a recent advertisement in Time 
magazine by America’s Independent 
Electric Light & Power Companies. I 
another here from the Saturday 
Post of August 8 which is like- 
half truths—for example, it 
speaks only of public power costs, never 
f public power revenues which return to 


g 
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the people and help pay taxes to boot. 
This kind of advertising is more per- 
nicious than it is proficient. It is be- 
coming more and more distasteful. I 
do not think the majority of our people 
will swallow it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial, entitled “Foes of Public Power 
Carry on a Campaign of Misinforma- 
tion,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fors or Pusric Power CaRRY ON A CAMPAIGN 
Or MISINFORMATION 


A rank deception being perpetrated on the 
American public these days is the advertising 
campaigh conducted against Federal public 
power in a national magazines by the pri- 
vately own electric utilities. 

The surprising thing is quite a few other- 
wise discerning people have fallen for the 
propaganda, hook, line and sinker, among 
recent examples being an editorial in the 
Santa Rosa Press Democrat. 

Seldom have so many misstatements been 
made in so few words but this may be be- 
cause the editorial simply retailed the misin- 
formation in the advertisements put out by 
America’s independent electric light and 
power companies. 

One page ad in a recent issue of Time mag- 
azine depicts John Q. Public writing a check 
for Federal public power in the sum of $5,500 
million, and says: 

“Public power spending goes on because 
most people don’t know they, themselves, 
are paying the cost.” 

Most people do not know it because they 
do not pay it. 

The $5,500 million is hard to rationalize. 
The total bureau of reclamation investment 
in the United States is $3,500 million. This 
includes irrigation, flood control, navigation, 
municipal and industrial water, recreation 
and other benefits as well as power. 

About 30 percent of the reclamation bill 
is allocated to power, or around $1 billion. 
Adda TVA, add all the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers powerplants and you still are far un- 
der $5,500 million. 

Seemingly the utility propagandists have 
taken the total cost of western water devel- 
opment and put it on the bill for public 
power, which if true would be willful mis- 
representation. 

All money invested in Federal public power 
projects is being repaid to the Treasury, plus 
3 percent interest—and much more. 

This and more is important. Take the 
Central Valley project. The total Central 
Valley project investment is $800 million. 
Of this, $319 million is allocated to power. 
But the repayment from power will be $416 
million. 

In other words, power is subsidizing irriga- 
tion and the other public benefits to the 
extent of $100 million. 

The Press Democrat states: 

“One thing your tax dollars have done is 
provide low rate tax free power to Sacra- 
men 

The Sacramento municipal utility district 
will repay about half of the Central Valley 
project power investment, with interest. So 
maybe the Sacramento municipal utility dis- 
trict customers are the ones to complain they 
are subsidizing irrigation by about $50 mii- 
lion. 

The Press Democrat further says the red- 
wood empire has not received a single watt 
of Federal power. If that is a lament the 
reason may be found in the fact the redwood 
empire contented iteelf for years to electing 
as its Congressman Husert Scupprr, who not 
only failed to seek water projects for his 
district but vigorously fought public power. 
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Neither the people of the redwood empire 
nor of Connecticut or any other State pay the 
cost of public power but profit from it. 





A Bill To Promote World Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


FF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, in our 
endeavors to promote world peace and 
assist underdeveloped, are coun- 
tries, many ideas are express y many 
interested citizens. 

Mr. D. T. Larson, Sr., of 809 14th 
Street, Berlin, Conn., has an idea which 
he has prepared in legislative draft. I 
believe it will bear study: 

A Br To Promote Woritp Prace, To RAISE 
STANDARDS OF LiIvING AND ComBAT HUMAN 
HUNGER AMONG THE PEOPLES OF ALL Na- 
TIONS, AND To FACILITATE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCE AND THE DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS 
CoMMOopITIES THROUGH A SYSTEM OF RE- 
GIONAL BANKS UNDER THE GENERAL COORDI- 
NATION OF A CENTRAL BARTER AND SURPLUS 
Poo. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
it is the intention of the Congress and the 
purpose of this Act to promote world peace, 
raise standards of living, and combat human 
hunger throughout the world by providing 
an international market and a system of in- 
ternational trade and commerce for the sale 
or exchange of surplus agricultural com- 
modities and other goods and commodities 
so that the peoples of the world who are 
in need of such goods and commodities can 
more readily obtain them from those pos- 
sessing adequate or surplus supplies. 

(b) The President shall administer the 
program established by this Act through 
the personnel and procedures established un- 
der the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 or in such other man- 


ner as he may deem appropriate to insure - 


the complete and efficient functioning of 
such program. 
PART I—REGIONAL BANKS 


Sec. 101. (a) In order to carry out the 
purpose of this Act, the President is au- 
thorized to negotiate and carry out agree- 
ments with nations or organizations of na- 
tions to provide for the establishment of 
five regional banks for economic develop- 
ment whose operations will respectively 
cover North and South America, Europe, 
Africa, the Near East, and the Far East; 
except that the Fresident, pursuant to ne- 
gotiations with the nations involved and in 
accordance with such agreements, may take 
steps to provide such other division of geo- 
graphical jurisdiction for such banks as he 
may deem appropriate. 

(b) Each of the five regional banks created 
pursuant to subsection (a) shall have such 
powers and functions and operate through 
such procedures consistent with this Act as 
may be prescribed by the applicable agree- 
ment. Each such bank shall be separate and 
distinct from the other banks and shall be 
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Sec. 102. (a) It shall be the function of 
each regional bank to assist in promoting 
world peace, improving standards of living, 
combating human hunger, and facilitating 
trade and commerce in the region involved 
by assisting in the sale or exchange among 
the countries of that region and between 
such countries and those of other regions, 
in the manner provided in part II of this 
Act or in such other manner as may be ap- 
propriate, of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties and other goods and products. 

(b) an carrying out the function described 
in subsection (a), each regional bank shall— 

(1) assist each country in its region in 
the sale and exchange of goods and com- 
modities by providing full information con-~- 
cerning the needs and available resources of 
the other countries of the region; 

(2) assist such countries in the sale and 
exchange of goods and commodities which 
are in surplus supply in such countries; 

(3) assist the countries of its region (in 
the manner provided in part II of this Act 
or in any other manner which may be appro- 
priate) in the sale and exchange of goods 
and commodities in transactions involving 
countries outside such region; 

(4) prepare and disseminate a code of 
standards for goods and commodities to be 
sold or exchanged under the program estab- 
lished by this Act; 

(5) establish a program of insurance on 
and guaranties of goods and commodities to 
be sold, exchanged, transported, or stored 
under the program established by this Act; 

(6) assist the countries of its region in 
making loans and exchanges of currency in- 
yolving other countries in its region or (in 
the manner provided in part II of this Act 
or in such other manner as may be appro- 
priate) countries of other regions; and 

(7) take such other action as may be ap- 
propriate to achieve the purpose and objec- 
tives of this Act within its region. 


Each regional bank shal! impose a reasonable 
charge for its services rendered in connec- 
tion with such functions, to the end that 
its operations will be self-sustaining and 
self-liquidating. 


PART II--INTERCONTINENTAL MARKET PLACE 


Sec. 201. (a) In order to further carry out 
the purpose of this Act, the President is 
authorized to negotiate and carry out an 
agreement or agreements with all other in- 
terested nations for the establishment of a 
central barter, surplus, and credit pool (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Intercontinental 
Market Place”). 

(b) It shall be the function of the Intere 
continental Market Place to assist in achiev- 
ing the purpose and objectives of this Act by 
coordinating the activities of the five regional 
banks established under part I and assisting 
them in the performance of their functions. 

Sec. 202. (a) In carrying out the function 
described in section 201(b), the Interconti- 
nental Market Place shall— 


(1) assist the regional banks in sales and 
exchanges of goods and commodities between 
countries in different regions and subject to 
the jurisdiction of different banks; 


(2) provide full information to the five 
regional banks and to other interested per- 
sons with respect to the location, availa- 
bility, and cost of goods and commodities 
which may be available for such sale or ex- 
change and with respect to areas where spe- 
cific types of goods and commodities are 
needed and those where there is a surplus; 

(3) make loans to any of the ional 
banks, secured by goods and coutipatiion 
held under the program established by this 
Act, in amounts not exceeding 50 per centum 
of the value of the goods and commodities 
so held, provided that clear title thereto has 
been assigned to such bank; 
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(4) promote and assist in the exchange of 
local currency among the regional banks and 
the individual nations of the world to the 
maximum extent practicable; 

(5) establish and maintain such account- 
ing and related procedures as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate for the coordination and 
supervision of the regional banks; and 

(6) take such other action as may be 
necessary or appropriate to coordinate the 
activities of the five regional banks and to 
insure that the purpose and objectives of 
this Act will be achieved as rapidly and effec- 
tively as possible. 


The Intercontinental Market Place shall im- 
pose a reasonable charge for its services 
rendered in connection with the performance 
of such functions, to the end that its opera- 
tions will be self-sustaining and self- 
liquidating. 

Src. 203. There shall be a Policy Board to 
provide advice and consultation in the ad- 
ministration of this Act and in the exercise 
by the Intercontinental Market Place of its 
functions. Each of the five regional banks 
shall be represented on such Board, and 
shall have a voice in the determination of 
the policies of the Intercontinental Market 
Place equivalent to its proportionate invest- 
ment therein but in no event to exceed 40 
per centum. 

Sec. 204. In addition to its other functions 
under this part, the Intercontinental Market 
Place shall have authority to make loans 
and grants of food and other goods and com- 
modities, on such terms and conditions as 
it deems appropriate, when necessary on 
account of crop failures or other emer- 
gencies in any part of the world; and it shall 
establish and maintain a reasonable reserve 
of goods and commodities for use in such 
emergencies in accordance with this section. 

Sec. 205. From and after the execution of 
the agreement or agreements described in 
section 201(a), the Intercontinental Market 
Place shall accept, for sale exchange, dis- 
tribution, or other disposition in accordance 
with this Act and the agreements entered 
into hereunder, goods and commodities 
aggregating in value not more than $30,000,- 
000,000. 








Roseburg, Oreg., Plans To Build Modern 
Community on Shattered Rubble of 
Disaster 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
occasionally from the ashes of disaster 
there arises the phoenix of progress. On 
August 7, a tragic detonation of high ex- 
plosives occurred in the city of Roseburg, 
Oreg., a leading lumber community with 
@ population of 12,000. Some 13 people 
were killed and at least $10 million in 
property damage occurred. Many blocks 
were leveled and buildings destroyed. 

Now, the people of Roseburg are de- 
termined to rebuild a series of modern, 
utilitarian structures in the area which 
was devastated by the blast. An out- 
standing western architect, Richard 
Neutra, of Los Angeles, is to assist Rose- 
burg in this enterprise. 

Because the Roseburg calamity has 
come to the attention of the Senate on 
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several occasions, I believe my colleagues 
will be interested in two articles appear- 
ing the Oregonian of Portland of Sep- 
tember 8, 1959, which describe the far- 
sighted vision of the civic and govern- 
mental leaders of Roseburg, who are 
planning this modern city. The Senate 
already has taken cognizance of what 
occurred at Roseburg by passing S. 1806, 
a bill to tighten up and make more ef- 
fective Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regulations over the transportation 
of high explosives and radioactive ma- 
terials in interstate commerce. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles from the Oregonian about a dy- 
namic new city arising from the rubble 
of Roseburg, Oreg., be printed in the 
Appendix of the ConcressronaL Recorp, 
The author of the articles is Ken David, 
able staff writer of the Oregonian. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregonian, Sept. 8, 1959] 
PLANNERS Hop Kry Tro “New Rosksurc” 
(By Ken David) 

A dramatic new city—dynamically modern, 
artistically exciting—may arise from the 
ashes and_rubble of blast-shattered Roseburg. 

Out of this southern Oregon community's 
oo could emerge a showplace of the 

est. 

This prospect is envisaged in plans brew- 
ing to engage world-renowned Architect 
Richard Neutra of Los Angeles, a man whose 
mame has been synonymous for more than 
@ quarter of a century with the new and the 

in architecture, as adviser and con- 
sultant in drafting a master plan for de- 
velopment of the area destroyed by the 


tragic August 7 explosion and designing the 
buildings which will replace those leveled 
in that disaster. 





The idea to engage Neutra (pronounced 


Noytra) came from Francis W. Brown, Port- 
land, editor of Western Building, a trade 


magazine. 
LUMBER USE ADVISED 


Brown, looking over the devastation in 
the wake of the detonation of 6 tons of ex- 
Plosives in downtown Roseburg, recom- 
mended that since Roseburg is one of the 
centers of the State’s lumber industry, re- 
construction of the buildings should employ 
“interesting and. dramatic uses of lumber.” 

He took his idea to the wood promotion 
committee of the National Lumber Manu- 


crystalized. 
Neutra, who has helped cities the world 
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selvés up by their own bootstraps without 
help from the Government” and bring a dra- 
matic new city to iife out of the disaster. 

He eee that realization of this 

would mean that the businessmen of 
must delay plans for rebuil 
until an overall development plan is wor 
out. 

Warburton and Rosenburg City Attorney 
Paul Geddes told the Oregonian that the 
businessmen of the community are cooperat- 
ing with eity officials in this respect. 

PLANWING FIRM HIRED 

City officials last Thursday employed the 
Seattle-Portiand firm of Clark, Coleman & 
Associates to draft a master plan for devel- 
opment of the blast-shattered core business 
district. A plan is scheduled to 
be submitted to the city council in 30 to 60 
days, Warburton said. 

Within the eight-square-block area of total 
destruction the ruins still smolder, and an 
acrid stench clings in the air. But beyond 
this zone merehants and homeowners are 
busily removing the scars from the massive 
explosion which took 13 lives, injured more 
than 100 persons, and caused an estimated 
$10 million in property damage. 

Brown betieves that Neutra could create 
from the Roseburg disaster a business and 
industrial area that would win for this small 
southern lumber community a na- 
tionwide reputation that would benefit not 
only Roseburg but all of Oregon. 


{From the Oregonian, Sept. 8, 1959] 
Argcnirecr RicHarp NevrrA ENTHUSIASTIC 

Over CHANCE To HELP RESvILD BLasTEeD 

ROSEBURG 

“If you want to build a house for a polar 
bear, you must be interested in, even like, 
polar bears. If you want to build a house for 
humans you must understand. and love 
them.” 

This is Richard Neutra’s philosophy of 
architecture summed up by him for the Ore- 
gonian Monday from his office in Los Angeles. 

Neutra, who has become a legend in his 
world of stone and steel, wood and concrete 
within his lifetime, may furnish the guiding 
spirit in the rebuilding of explosion-torn 

if current plans materialize. 

And Neutra is enthusiastic. 

He indicated as much Monday to the Ore- 
gonian just before he left on a 3-week trip 
to Brazil as guest of the Brazilian President 
and to Venezuela to check on a couple of 
housing developments he is building in that 


country. 

Citizens of Roseburg are rapidly recovering 
from the extensive property damage caused 
by the August 7 explosion of a truck laden 
with dynamite and other explosives. 

Roseburg City Manager John Warburton 
said the master plan now being prepared will 
contemplate possible relocation of streets 
and utilities to gain the most and best uses 
of the land and the location of a new bridge 
across the North Umpqua River so it will 
blend into the development plan. 

The State highway department has come 
up with a bri location plan which is not 
completely satisfactory. The new bridge un- 
der this plan would cost about $2.7 million 
but would siphon traffic directly into the con- 
gested downtown area, Warburton said. 

The sounds of hammers and saws fill the 
air all over as homeowners and 
businessmen repair from the disaster. 





and destroyed property was covered by in- 
surance. How much replacement value was 
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insurance covered seems to be anybody’s 
guess now since no one knows yet what use 
will be made of the zone of completed de- 
struction or what kinds of buildings will be 
constructed there. 

Wendell Smith, school district business 
manager, said no final decision has been made 
on whether to rebuild or repair the Central 
Junior High School. . 

The school district was fortunate in its in- 
surance—it was covered for replacement 
value. This will be the biggest single re- 
cohstruction project. A new building will 
cost am estimated $550,000. Repair of the 
Umpqua Hotel, second largest project, will 
cost an estimated $250,000 to $300,00. 

LAND USE CONSIDERED 

The blast wrecked an estimated $10 million 
of property in varying degrees. This dollar 
estimate of the results of the explosion does 
not include the loss to businesses interrupted 
nor the value of the 13 lives lost and the 
scores of persons injured. 

Approximately 75 percent of the businesses 
closed after the blast of an explosives-laden 
truck shortly after 1 a.m. August 7 have been 
reopened wtih major repairs completed but 
with board still substituting for window glass 
in many cases. 

Warburton said a group of businessmen is 
toying with the idea of buying up residential 
property in the zone of complete destruction 
and holding it for future industrial devel- 
opment. In most cases, he said, insurance 
will not cover the cost of rebuilding these 
homes and apartments, and purchase of the 
land by the businessmen would enable own- 
ers of these destroyed homes to rebuild out- 
side of this essentially business and indus- 
trial area. 

City officials have already rezoned this sec- 
tion of the city so a stricter fire code must 
be observed by builders. This may present 
some problems if plans materialize to develop 
an overall, harmonizing scheme for re- 
building the area to emphasize wood in con- 
struction. 

Neutra said he thought agreement could 
be worked out for designs stressing dramatic 
uses of wood. 

Brown said indications are now that — 
Neutra will send one or two of his asso- 
ciates to Roseburg to confer with planners 
and city officials pending Neutra’s return 
from his South American trip. 

Neutra, who recently completed the U.S. 
embassy building in Karachi, Pakistan, has 
been honored throughout the world for his 
bold concepts in architecture. He has served 
on the California State Planning Board, and 
@ secretary told the Oregonian fie has been 
deeply interested during his career in city 
planning. He has won more than 50 awards 
in worldwide competition for commercial 
and residential designs, has won honorary 
doctorate degrees from several universities 
and has been made an honorary member of 
architectural associations of numerous for- 
eign countries, 





Conference Report on Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 


SPEECH 
HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 
Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the few brief comments which I am about 
to make on several sections of the bill, 
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which are in addition to those I have 
already made, will be helpful in clarify- 
ing legislative intent. : 

With reference to section 701(b), it is 
clearly intended that the regional direc- 
tors in making any decisions or rulings 
pursuant to a delegation permitted by 
that section would be subject to and 
bound by the various precedents and 
rules and regulations established by the 
Board and, furthermore, an appeal to 
the Board is provided to prevent and/or 
remedy any abuse of discretion or de- 
parture from Board precedent or Board 
rules and regulations by the regional 
directors. 

Section 501 imposes fiduciary responsi- 
bilities and obligations upon the officers, 
agents, shop stewards, and other repre- 
sentatives of a labor organization and 
provides that such persons occupy a po- 
sition of trust in relation to such organ- 
ization and its members. The McClellan 
committee recommendations on regula- 
tion and control of union funds specifi- 
cally stated that: 

Since union dues moneys, as well as health 
and welfare funds, are in actuality a trust, 
being held for the members of the union by 
their officers, the committee feels that at- 
tention should be given to placing certain 
restrictions on the use of these funds, such 
as are now imposed on banks and other 
institutions which act as repositories and 
administrators for trust funds. 

This type of legislation, in the committee’s 
opinion, would go a long way toward pre- 
venting wholesale misappropriation and mis- 
use of union funds such as that disclosed by 
committee testimony. 


Section 501 is intended to meet the 
needs, purposes, and objectives set forth 
in the McClellan committee recommen- 
dations which I have just quoted. The 
language of section 501 clearly and 
unmistakably carries out that intent. 


The general principles stated in section 
501 are familiar to the courts, both Fed- 
eral and State, and therefore incorpo- 
rate a large body of existing law appli- 
cable to trustees and a wide variety of 
agents. The purposes for which funds 
of a labor organization may be expended 
or invested will necessarily therefore, be 
restricted and limited by such existing 
law regardless of any provision in the 
constitution, bylaws or resolutions of a 
labor organization purporting to limit the 
application of such law. 

Section 702 only restores the law with 
respect to voting of economic strikers to 
what it was prior to the enactment of 
the National Labor Relations Act of 1947, 
as amended, with the qualification, how- 
ever, that after the expiration of 12 
months after the commencement of the 
strike, economic strikers not eligible for 
reinstatement, would lose such right to 
vote as they may have had prior to the 
expiration of such 12-month period. 
Prior to 1947, the Board sometimes per- 
mitted either the strikers,-the replace- 
ments, or both the strikers and replace- 
ments to vote depending upon all the 
circumstances. It is important to note 
that section 702 does not give employees 
engaged in an economic strike who are 
not entitled to reinstatement an unquali- 
fied right to vote. Rather this section 
provides that they shall be eligible to 
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vote only under such regulations as the 
Board shall find are consistent with the 
purposes and provisions of this act and 
then only if the election is conducted 
within 12 months after the commence- 
ment of the strike. 

Impressive evidence was presented to 
the labor committees of both Houses of 
Congress with respect to the devastating 
injury to the businesses of employers, the 
jobs of employees and the welfare of the 
public, which has often resulted from the 
blackmail organizational and recognition 
picketing activities engaged in by certain 
labor organizations. 

The purpose of the proviso to para- 
graph (C) of section 704(c) which states 
that when such petition has been filed 
the Board shall forthwith direct an elec- 
tion, is to enable an employer or the 
employees to obtain a prompt election in- 
stead of having to go through an indefi- 
nite and prolonged period of picket line 
warfare which could have the effect of 
placing the employer’s business and the 
jobs of his employees in jeopardy. 

Such being the problem dealt with, it 
was not the intent that this proviso, 
which was added in conference, should 
be used as a device or subterfuge by a 
picketing union to bring about a pre- 
hearing or so-called quickie election. 

Therefore, in all cases, it will be ap- 
propriate for the Board to investigate as 
to whether a labor organization is using 
the picketing as a device simply to bring 
about a prehearing election. Where the 
Board has reason to believe that this is 
the intent of the petitioning labor or- 
ganization, the Board will be under a 
duty to direct the petitioner to follow 
the provisions of section 9(c)(1), and 
to afford the opportunity for a hearing. 
The right to a hearing is a sacred right 
and it should not be denied where such 
denial would lend support to a subter- 
fuge. 





Tribute to George Evan Roberts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, it is an 
honor, to have -an opportunity to pay 
tribute to distinguished native sons of 
one’s State. 
native son of my State of Iowa was 
George Evan Roberts, who in a lifetime 
that spanned the years from 1857 to 
1948, made a name for himself first in 
Iowa as a newspaper publisher and later 
throughout the country as director of 
the U.S. Mint and one of the Nation’s 
outstanding bankers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
tribute to George Evan Roberts pre- 
pared by Mr. Homer C. Platt, vice presi- 
dent of the Delaware County, Iowa, 
Historical Society. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


One such distinguished’ 


September 12 


GEORGE EvAN ROBERTS 


{By Homer C. Platt, vice president, Delaware 
County (Iowa) Historical Society) 

Out of the past has come the present, and 
on it we build for the future. 

The early adventurers who followed Co- 
lumbus were largely motivated by personal 
greed and ambition. Their main objective 
was gold and silver; the history of the Span- 
ish American colonies bears testimony to this 
spirit. 

P When Sir Francis Drake sailed from Eng- 
land in 1577 he was aware of the presence 
of gold in California, where 3 centuries later 
those gold fields were to lure the Forty- 
niners. But few of the Forty-niners became 
rich. Often they made only $10 for a week 
of back-breaking labor. Merchants, land 
speculators, gamblers—they were the ones 
who profited. 

Meanwhile, discoveries of a far less spec- 
tacular nature were taking place within the 
area of northeastern Iowa; such as the dis- 
covery of great quantities of blue clay, pro- 
duced by the weathering of the shale. In 
the deep valley cut by the rampaging Little 
Turkey River, the shale and clay were left 
exposed. Tests proved the excellent quality 
of this clay in making high-grade pottery 
wares. 

Here it was that a young man named David 
Roberts arrived in 1857 and founded a pot- 
tery at Colesburg, Iowa. Here, also, was 
born a‘son who was destined to help shape 
the course of American political history. 

George Evan Roberts, eldest son of David 
and Mary Harvey Roberts, was born on 
August 19, 1857, at Colesburg, Delaware 
County, Iowa. Exactly 1 century ago, in 
1859, the family moved to Dubuque County, 
Iowa. David Roberts subsequently brought 
his family to Delaware County and resided 
for a time in Manchester, the county seat, 
where young George E. was employed as an 
apprentice in the Manchester Press printing 
shop, then owned and operated by H. L. 
Rann, Sr. 

During the year 1873, the family took 
up its residence in Fort Dodge, Iowa, where 
George E. Roberts grew up. This was where, 
at the early age of 21, George Roberts be- 
came’ editor and publisher of the Fort 
Dodge Messenger, then as now a widely 
respected daily newspaper. He retained con- 
trol of this paper until 1909, but during 
that period his ambition and his ability 
already were carrying him beyond the con- 
fines of the Fort Dodge area. From 1883 
to 1889, he served as Iowa State Printer. 

In 1898, George Roberts moved into the 
national scene with his appointment as Di- 
rector of the Mint, an office he held until 
1907 when he resigned to become president 
of the Commercial National Bank of Chicago. 
In 1910, he left the bank to re to the 
post of Director of the Mint, where he stayed 
until 1914 when he again resigned, this 
time to become assistant to the president 
of the National City Bank of New York. 
He moved steadily up the ladder of National 
City Bank officialdom until he became its 
top vice president, then retired from active 
business in 1931. 

Throughout the latter part of the 19th 
century, a continuous debate was waged 
over various phases of the money question. 
Although exposed to all the “isms” of that 
era, George E. Roberts used his own good 
sense; meantime pursuing his studies along 
financial lines. Too, he inherited certain 
views of his father who was orthodox on 
the money question, 

Again and again, George Roberts de- 
nounced the fallacy certain groups cling 
to: viz, that they can keep the price of 
their products or their services up, while 
the prices of other things are going down. 
Mr. Roberts denounced such attempts as un- 
fair and unworkable, ps 

“The whole situation,” said he, “affords 
another demonstration that the basis of 





































sound economics is the moral law. In 
truth, the economic law and the moral 
law are one and the same.” 

It is the desire of this writer that the 
tm mory of George Evan Roberts be per- 
petuated in a manner benefiting our Amer- 
ican tradition. 





Report of the Commission on Civil Rights 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, day be- 
fore yesterday, on September 9, 1959, 
each Member of Congress received a 
copy of the report of the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, together with 
a@ smaller volume containing an abridg- 
ment. of the substance of the re- 
port and the Commission’s findings and 
recommendations. I hope every Mem- 
ber will read the Commission’s findings 
and recommendations, and will also take 
the time to read extensively through the 





’ text of the whole. report. It is a docu- 


ment that should be widely read by the 
people of this country, just as was the 
October 1947 report issued by President 
Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights, 
which greatly helped make the entire 
country more aware of the gross dis- 
criminations perpetrated against mil- 
lions of Americans solely because of their 
race, religion, or ancestry. 

There has been much progress since 
1947 in reducing these discriminations. 
Almost all of that progress has been 
through court decisions, actions of ad~ 
ministrative agencies, and by voluntary 
actions of groups and individuals. I am 
disappointed that Congress has done al- 
most nothing to fulfill its legislative re- 
sponsibility to bring about a greater real- 
ization of our ideals of equality under the 
law. As the present Commission’s re- 
port shows, an enormous amount of dis- 
crimination still remains. 

Since I received the Commission’s re~ 
port, I have been examining it carefully. 
I am much impressed by its factual and 
legal analysis. It concentrates particu- 
larly upon the fields of voting, public 
education, and housing. These are very 
important in the life of our Nation, and 
as the report shows, they are full of 
problems of racial discrimination. I am 
sorry that the Commission did not also 
include in its report an analysis and 
findings concerning discrimination in 
employment. In a capitalistic society 
such as ours, economic discrimination is 
often the pit in which most other rights 
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southerners who have in the past been 
closely identified with the maintenance 
of segregated patterns of life, many of 
the recommendations of the Commission 
were unanimous. 

They unanimously affirmed that— 

Many ae even today, are denied 
the franchise race * * * through the 
creation of meat: impediments, administra- 
tive obstacles, and positive discouragement 
engendered by fears of economic reprisal 
and physical harm. 


They stated that-— 

It has become apparent that legislation 
presently on the books is inadequate to as- 
sure that all our qualified citizens shall 
enjoy the right to vote. 


Their statement that “no one had yet 
been registered through the civil reme- 
dies of the 1957 act” points up how woe- 
fully inadequate the watered-down Civil 
Rights Act which Congress enacted in 
September 1957 has proven to be. 

Their findings and recommendations 
concerning the widespread denials of the 
right to vote, a right which the Commis- 
sion describes as “the cornerstone of the 
Republic, and the key to all other civil 
rights,” certainly emphasize the urgency 
for congressional action on the bills now 
pending in Congress to give greater pro- 
tection to this basic civil right. 

The » Commission’s report contains 
much valuable material concerning the 
problems of desegregation in public edu- 
cation, and thus serves a useful function 
in presenting the facts to the public. 
“However, Iam somewhat disappointed at 
the meagerness of the Commission’s 
recommendations for dealing with dis- 
crimination in public education. The 
problem of bringing the schools into 
compliance with the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court deserves more than simply 
providing for additional collection of in- 
formation and the mediation of disputes 
concerning proposed desegregation plans. 
Three of the Commissioners have frankly 


recognized that it is inconsistent for the. 


Federal Government to grant financial 
assistance to institutions of higher edu- 
cation that practice racial discrimina- 
tion, and recommended that Federal 
funds be withdrawn from such schools. 
A more positive program is embodied in 
the civil rights bills now pending in Con- 
gress, such as my bill H.R. 300, which 
would provide for necessary financial and 
technical aid and legal sanctions to as- 
sist in preventing or eliminating denials 
of constitutional rights to public edu- 
cation. 

Even though some of the Commission’s 
recommendations seem weak or inade- 
quate, the Commission has certainly per- 
formed a valuable public service in pre- 
senting a comprehensive and factual 
analysis of the present status of racial 
discrimination in the dynamic fields of 
voting, public education, and housing. I 
therefore urge everyone who is interested 
in the welfare of our country to study 
the Commission’s report, and I hope that 
it will lend a sense of urgency for the 
enactment of at least some of the 
pending civil rights bills. 

- ‘We have had ample study of the prob- 
lems and the proposals. Now we need 
legislative action. America cannot af- 
ford to fiddle and dawdle any longer with 
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the burning issues raised by the con- 
tinued denials of equality and justice 
under law. 





A Tribute to Goldie Graham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Joseph 
(Goldie) Graham, who passed away re- 
cently, was a much beloved friend of 
thousands, who remember him not only 
as the high school coach, but as a sunny, 
friendly man. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article written by Bill Shef- 
ski, entitled “A Tribute to Goldie,” which 
was published in the Daily News, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on September 5, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO GOLDIE£ 
(By Bill Shefski) 

Joseph “Goldie” Graham was more than 
just a coach to be interviewed to me. My 
association with him begin 11 years ago when 
I was a 101-pound quarterback in the Pop 
Warner conference and it continued as a 
Roman junior varsity player for 1 year, as 
a South Catholic opponent for 2 years, and, 
finally, in my present sportswriting capacity. 
I hope this humbie work will describe the 
impression he left on me: 





IN MEMORIAM: A SMILE PERPETUATED 


“There is something about a smile; 
It will brighten most any gloom. 
And whether Roman won or lost 
Goldie’s lit the dressing room, 


“Some smiles sparkle like diamonds; 
others obscure hidden truths. 
Goldie’s glistened like sunlight 

despite fumbles and other goofs. 


“Compared to some of his players, 
Goldie seemed almost too small. 
But to Katcavage, Glasscott, and Kahana 
His spirit made him 10-feet tall. 


-“His 44 years matched his nickname; 


For he gave a smile to us all. 
Though some coaches have greater records. 
Goldie’s 47 champs rate top call. 


“Chiodetti dashing off tackle. 
Bob Evans opening a hole, 

That team has never been equaled, 
When it comes to crossing a goal. 


“Touchdowns meant a lot to Goldie; 
After all, he wanted to win. 
Though no more titles were due him, 
Still his players were treated like him. 


“Roman kids did have their hardships: 
A trolly ride before each drill, 
After class the trip was tiring, . 
"Till that smile at the field named Cahill. 


“Cahill surely will seem lonely now; 
Ask John Hoban, if you care. 


‘Bring me the line, John’ is missing 
And that smile just isn’t there. 

His loss hits not only Roman; 
Somehow the league’s not the same, 

"Cause Goldie was quite a tradition, 
Like Thanksgiving and the big game. 


“Goldie was not a Knute Rockne; 
No national fame had he won. 
But privileged are we who knew him, 
And sad are we that he’s gone.” 
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One Hundredth Anniversary of the Death 
of Great Shelburne Benefactor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude the following interesting article 
from the Greenfield (Mass.) Recorder- 
Gazette concerning the 100th anniver- 
sary of the death of one of our region’s 
greatest early benefactors, Ira Arms of 
Shelburne, Mass.: 

SHELBURNE Marks 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
Arms’ DeaTH 

SHELBURNE FaLLs.—Today marks the 100th 
anniversary of the death of Ira Arms, Shel- 
burne farmer, whose benefactions established 
Arms Academy, Arms Cemetery and Arms 
Library. 

Arms was born in Greenfield on May 14 
or 15, 1783, and died here September 9, 1859. 
He spent part of his life in Shelburne in the 
house now owned by John Friend, and also in 
Buckland on the site of Walter Legate’s 
house on State Street. His last years were 
passed in the Thaddeus Merrill house south 
of the Congregational Church here. 

A Mason and a Congregationalist, Arms 
served in the house of representatives in 
1830, 1832, 1835, and 1838. 

Though personally opposed to mixing 
politics, schools, and religion, he was induced 
to include a clause in his will requiring the 
school he intended to have built to use only 
orthodox Congregationalists as trustees. 
This clause prevented the building of the 
school as a public institution. It was about 
20 years after his death before Arms Acad- 
emy, a private institution, was DBuilt. By 
that time the fund of $20,000 had reached 
$50,000, largely through the sale of land 
owned by Arms on Severance Street, which 
he had given, with the money, as a site for 
the school. The school graduated its first 
class in 1882. It was mace a high school in 
1895, the town renting the building and 
managing it through the school committee. 

Arms also gave $1,000 and a plot of land 
on the Buckland side of the river for a ceme- 
tery. Because the Buckland site seemed a 
poor location, land for the present Arms 
Cemetery was purchased and laid out. 

His wife, Sophia, died in 1848, and an 
adopted daughter, Isabelle G. Newton, died in 
1853, at the age of 20. Included in his will 
were bequests of $5,000 for Arms Library, 
$5,000 for the Shelburne Falls Congrega- 
tional Society and $500 for the Shelburne 
Center Congregational Church. 

Arms’ life was summed up by Zebulon 
Piske in a speech at the Shelburne centen- 
nial exercises as follows: 

“His sympathies were always with the com- 
mon people and for their welfare. No attrac- 
tions of wealth or fashion or rank could ever 
withdraw them. With them he associated 
and as familiarly with the laborer as the 
capitalist. A pattern of industry, he loved 
labor. He never sought an unfair advantage, 
mever drove a hard bargain, and as a point 
of honor, would never receive in any way 
more than legal interest. He never over- 
valued his services. Though often called to 
represent his town in the legislature, he 
never retained his full pay, but paid into 
town treasury for the benefit of the 

a portion, as wages not 
too when sessions were 
diem low compared with 
modern a 
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Miss Ruth Hillis, Corpus Christi, Tex., 
YWCA Worker, Carried American 
Friertdship to Our Good Neighbors in 
South America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Americans are rightly concerned with 
the image they present to the other peo- 
ples of the world. It is vital that we live 
in an atmosphere of peaceful coopera- 
tion with our neighbors if we are to sur- 
vive. 

People such as Miss Ruth Hillis, new 
executive director of the Corpus Christi, 
Tex., Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, have helped that image abroad to be 
a good ene. Her work in Brazil, in help- 
ing organize the YWCA there, proved we 
are willing to work with our friends in 
South America and elsewhere that we 
may mutually benefit from the exchange 
of ideas and culture. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article by Joanne Townsend published 
in the Corpus Christi Caller-Times for 
Sunday, August 30, 1959, and entitled 
“Miss Ruth Hillis, New Director, Organ- 
ized YWCA in Brazil.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Miss RutH Hruis, New Director, ORGANIZED 
YWCA «In Brazi. 
(By Joanne Townsend) 

About the same time Corpus Christians 
were forming a YWOCA here, 13 years ago, 
Miss Ruth Hillis was busy in Recife, Brazil, 
organizing one there, the second in that 
country. 

With her many years of experience with 
the YWCA include more than 20 years in 
Brazil, Miss Hillis will begin her job here 
Tuesday as executive director of the YWCA. 

“I think I’m going to like it here very 
much. The YWCA seems so well organized 
and productive. And too, the weather is not 
too unlike that of Brazil, where I lived un- 
a year,”’ the tall attractive Oklahoman 
said. 

Born in Oklahoma City, Miss Hillis hes 
followed a variety of means of helping others. 

Between her junior and senior year at 
Asbury College in Willmore, Ky., she taught 
in the hill country and after she received her 
degree in Spanish and education, she taught 
in the two Indian camps and did substitute 
teaching. 

“I did a lot of things in those 2 years be- 
tween getting my bachelors and beginning 
my masters. Those were the depression 
years.” 

After she completed her master’s degree in 
religious education at Scarrit College in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., she did graduate work at Union 





Seminary in New York: She accepted a job, 


as @ social worker missionary in the Meth- 
odist Church in Rio de Senter. os 
‘ “J — eee eu Columbia University 

‘or a doc : went to Brazil itead,” 
she said. Pin 

Although she had majored in Spanish, she 

had to learn Portuguese, the of 
Brazil. Because of her d in Span- 
ish, however, she passed her 3-year examina- 
tion in 6 months. 
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Although there was a large American 
colony there, Miss Hillis was among native 
Brazilians most of the time. 

After 5% years as a social worker, she went 
to a mission and organized a home econom- 
ics department and then was assistant 
director of a USO. 

During the war years, she worked with 
this group, from helping to’start new USO’s 
to being in charge of the food. 

Following the war, she accepted a job 
with the YWCA in Rio and after several 
months she moved to Recife to begin the 
country’s second YWCA. 

A new building was inaugurated in 1956 
and within a year, they had outgrown it. 
Another was finished in 1958.. Nearly all of 
the funds were raised by the people. 

One of the most significant things she 
organized was a children’s club, which are 
quite common in our country, but com- 
pletely new to Brazilians. 

The children, ranging from 5 to 11 years 
of age, were taught handcrafts, attended 
day camps, and worked on fiestas. 

In the 20 years she was in Brazil, Miss 
Hillis came home seven times. Each visit was 
filled with speaking engagements, visits, and 
plans to return to thé country she felt was 
like home. 

“When I felt my work at the YWCA was 
finished, I decided to come back to the 
States. I took a job in Akron, Ohio, as 
associate director of the YWCA because I 
wanted to get used to the American ways 
again,” she said. 

When she was considefing the job here, 
the Corpus Christi Chamber of Commerce 
sent her loads of information on south 
Texas. 

“They certainly did a good job of helping 
me decide. And when a friend who works 
for an insurance company had an oppor- 
tunity to transfer to Harlingen, I felt like a 
native telling her all about it,” she said 
with a smile. 

“I chose Corpus Christi because I thought 
it would be like Brazil and because I will 
have a chance to work with Latin Ameri- 
can people. And because it’s integrated,” 
she said. 

Many of the small mementos from South 
America are used in her apartment at 711 
South Broadway. 

“Once I get established at the YWCA, I 
hope to become active in other activities, 
but right now I want to concentrate on 
learning more about the YWCA.” 








Income Tax Deductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House a bill I introduced today to allow 
our taxpayers a deduction for income 
tax purposes for all charges levied by @ 
municipality, county or other local gov- 
ernment. The term “charges” refers to 
any tax, special assessment, fee, or other 
service charges which is established and 
imposed by the local government for the 
performance of a service or the provision 
of a local improvement, which the tax- 
payer has no option to reject. These 
public services include sewage 
water, garbage-trash collection, utilities, 
recreation, roadbuilding, welfare, and 
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other services deemed necessary or 
desirable. 

The need for consideration of such 
legislation was called to my attention by 
a@ very active civic group in my congres- 
sional district. The Opa-locka (Fla.) 
Civic Improvement League conducted a 
survey of 114 cities located in 44 States 
to determine what services they were 
providing their residents and the meth- 
ods used in financing the services. Re- 
sults of the survey showed some cities 
finance public services through general 
revenue collections; others by imposition 
of service charges for the individual 
items; others by a combination of both 
methods. In all cases, there is a wide 
variance in the rate of taxation or as- 
sessment; one thing they all have in 
common: the charge is imposed by the 
local government, the taxpayer having 
no option to reject it. 

Under existing law, taxes paid which 
tend to increase the value of the prop- 
erty assessed are not deductible from in- 
come tax. On the other hand, taxes paid 
directly under the classification of “‘real 
property taxes’—which in some cities 
support all or most of the public serv- 
ices—are tax deductible. Therefore, in 
those communities where the real-prop- 
erty tax is substantial and there is little 
or no use made of the so-called service 
charge, fee, or assessment, the taxpayers 
residing therein enjoy a tax deduction 
for these payments. In other commu- 
nities where the tax rate on real property 
is low and the revenue to finance public 
services is collected through individual 
service charges or fees, these residents 
are not allowed such a tax advantage on 
the theory that such taxes tend to in- 
crease the value of the property assessed. 
This policy penalizes the citizens of those 
communities where the local government 
is forced to levy these service charges and 
assessments in order to equitably dis- 
tribute the cost of municipal services and 
public improvements. 

I submit the basic theory for discrimi- 
nating between these two types of 
charges is unrealistic and outmoded, We 
have witnessed in the last 20 years a tre- 
mendous mushrooming of our communi- 
ties with the resultant demand for more 
and better roads, hospitals, sewage sys- 
tems, water-supply facilities, and the 
like. With the wide range of revenue 
sources already tapped by the Federal 
Government, local governments are 
hard-pressed for taxing sources with 
which to provide and support such serv- 
ices. The service-charge method there- 
fore has been gaining in popularity, as a 
means to furnish necessary and needed 
services and improvements. 

In the interest of being fair and treat- 
ing all taxpayers equitably, I feel it 
should make no difference to the Federal 
Government whether or not local serv- 
ice and improvements are financed un- 
der the general taxation method or the 
special taxation method. 

Congress took a step in this direction 
when the law was amended in 1954 to 
allow a deduction for taxes assessed by 
special districts for debt retirement and 
capital purposes. To be deductible, the 
assessment must be levied annually at a 


uniform rate. on the same assessed value 
of real property in the district, including 
improvements, as is used for purposes of 
the real property tax generally. Deduc- 
tion was also allowed for the amount of 
local taxes properly allocable to main- 
tenance or interest charges. 

With the tremendous variance in the 
rate of taxation or assessment and with 
the different methods of collection in 
comm»n use, I feel the Congress should 
seriously consider this legislation making 
all charges imposed by municipalities tax 
deductible. Then it will be up to each 
local government to collect for these 
functions in the manner best suited to its 
own individual situation. 

I introduced this bill today in the hope 
that the Ways and Means Committee 
will request the appropriate govern- 
mental reports on this question and that 
all individuals and groups who share an 
interest in it, will participate in the con- 
sideration of it. ‘The bill and this state- 
ment in support of it are necessarily 
broad and I would expect more definitive 
amendments would be made to it after 
consideration by the committee. While 
it is expected that the Treasury Depart- 
ment will once again voice its opposition 
to the bill because of the anticipated loss 
of revenue, I feel that justice to all tax- 
Payers and the interest that this Govern- 
ment certainly has in the development of 
our communities will far outweigh any 
such objection. 





Matt Dillon, U.S. Marshal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES” 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from George R. 
Bainum, of Topeka, Kans., under date of 
August 25, 1959, with reference to Matt 
Dillon, U.S. marshal. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Topexa, Kans., August 25, 1959. 
Re Matt Dillon, U.S. marshal. 
The Honorable ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 
U.S. Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senator ScHOEPPEL: I have read and 





heard the uneducated comments of the local 


press, radio, and television reporters con- 
cerning your comments about our next most 
famous Kansan. These people blindly are 
saying he is a myth, there never was a real 
Matt Dillon. How wrong they are. 
There are people in Kansas who also say 
the Jayhawk is a myth, but any real Kansan 
knows better indeed. We see the works of 
the great Kansas bird around us every day 
just the same as we see that which was 
accomplished by Matt Dillon. Yes, Matt 
Dillon, the marshal of Dodge City, Wichita, 
Cimarron, Fort Scott, Abilene, 
or any Kansas town wherever 
@ lawman once drew his trusty gun with 
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which he brought that strange element called 
law and order to our early Kansas. Matt 
Dillon is every man who ever paid an install- 
ment on our civilization as it is today, with 
his life. Matt Dillon came to Kanszs slowly, 
but eventually and after much blood, sweat, 
and tears, he was all over Kansas at once. 
Matt Dillon was short and he was tall, he 
was fat and he was skinny, dependent, of 
course, on how you looked at him. He used 
every kind of weapon ever made, and was 
good with them. Under the name of Jimmie 
Jabara, Matt flew jets, and under the name 
of Glenn Cunningham and Wes Sante, he 
was a whiz at track. Under the name of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower he went to the White 
House. He was Walter Chrysler, Carrie Na- 
tion, Wyatt Erp, and many others rolled into 
one. Matt Dillon was and is Kansas. 

Would any committee of the Congress dare 
go to Minnesota and say Paul Bunyon was a 
figment of the imagination, or go to Atlanta, 
Ga., and say General Sherman after all was 
a fine gentleman, or to Alaska and laugh 
at Sourdough Joe? I very much doubt it. 

Perhaps Matt Dillon did spring from the 
pen of a television writer, or maybe he did 
follow the wagon trains to the West. Really, 
though, who cares, because he certainly has 
been here and still is here, and I am glad 
you corrected a glaring deficiency by at last 
recognizing Matt in the U.S. Senate. Matt 
Dillon is Kansas, you, me; all of us as one. 

Who cares whether Matt Dillon was cited 
by error or not? The important thing is he 
has at last been recognized. Keep up the 
good work, and don’t let anyone back you 
down. 

Very best regards. 

Sincerely, 
GrorcE R. BaInum. 





Monetary Gimmicks Are No Substitute for 
Fiscal Integrity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
three decades the United States has 
spent itself into a position of impending 
financial crisis. That crisis is inevi- 
table only if we disregard the warning 
signs, continue the mistakes of the past 
30 years, and refuse to deal forthrightly 
with our Nation’s fiscal affairs. 

The record of the past 30 years indi- 
cates that despite unprecedented tax 
burdens we have spent more than our 
income so that the public indebtedness 
has increased 17-fold from $16.8 billion 
in 1931 to upwards of $290 billion at the 
present time. In the last 30 years the 
Federal Government has had annual 
budgetary deficits in 25 years, or 83 
percent of the time, ranging from the 
smallest annual deficit of $462 million 
up to $54 billion. It is not being a Cas- 
sandra to say that if we continue in 
the next 5 years the mistakes we have 
made in the past 30 years, we will be 
inviting inflation, retarding economic 
growth, and possibly bringing about the 
destruction of our free enterprise econ- 

Mr. Speaker, the President of the 
United States has said that matters 
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dealing with debt management are the 
most important legislative issues to come 
before the Congress in the current ses- 
sion. ‘The President was not crying, 
“Wolf”; he was not advocating a resort 
to fiscal gimmicks. He was admonishing 
the Nation that we must face the fiscal 
and economic facts with realistic de- 
termination to put our house in order. 
The simple truths are: we cannot spend 
ourselves rich; we cannot pay today’s 
bills with tomorrow’s taxes; we cannot 
solve anything with fiscal quackery: we 
cannot repeal basic economic laws even 
if we were willing to accept totali- 
tarian regimentation; we must govern 
ourselves with fiscal rhyme and mone- 
tary reason. 

Mr. Speaker, I recently noticed in the 
Recorp that one of my distinguished 
colleagues was advocating what I regard 
as the gimmick approach to dealing with 
our Nation’s fiscal affairs. It was alleged 
by this colleague that it was the admin- 
istration that had raised the interest 
rates, and that it was the administra- 
tion that had imposed higher interest 
rates, not only on the American people, 
but also on the other nations of the free 
world. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that my 
distinguished colleague was wrong in his 
ascribed reasons for rising interest rates, 
wrong in his analysis of their effect, and 
wrong in his proposed solution. 

Mr. Speaker, this colleague stated that 
all that was necessary to enable the 
‘Treasury Department to sell Government 
bonds at 4% percent or less was for the 
administration simply to reduce interest 
rates. He implied that this could be 
done by requiring the Federal Reserve 
to support the Government bond market. 
This would mean that the Federal Re- 
serve would stand ready, as it did for the 
9 inflation-ridden years ending in 1951, 
to buy all Government bonds offered by 
holders, presumably at par. 

Let us look at the plan proposed by 
this gimmick advocate so that it can be 
seen for exactly what it is—an inflation- 
spawning monster. 

The active money supply of this coun- 
try is now about $140 billion. Moreover, 
about $140 billion of marketable Govern- 
ment securities are held by private in- 
vestors. What my colleague is advo- 
cating, then, is that the Federal Reserve 
adopt policies that could almost imme- 
diately add this additional $140 billion or 
so to the existing money supply. Be- 
cause, if any investor, at any time and 
regardless of conditions, could convert 
his marketable Government securities 


“into cash at par, these securities would 


in fact be the equivalent of money. 
It does not take an expert in economic 
theory to realize the disastrous conse- 
of the money sup- 
ply in a short time. We would be dou- 
bling the flow of money to purch 
. This 
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are outstanding—and determined efforts 
by people Loth here-and abroad to get rid 
of dollars so as to purchase property, 
gold, other currencies—anything that 
appeared safe. 

This is not the whole story—my col- 
league who advocates that the Federal 
Reserve should peg the Government 
bond market understands full well that 
when the Federal Reserve buys $1 of 
Government securities, the purchase 
provides the basis for a $6 expansion in 
bank deposits and the money supply. So 
what we have here is the advocacy of a 
plan that could promote new money 
creation with a vengeance, clong with 
the crippling inflation that would be sure 
to follow. 

Mr. Speaker, the time is long overdue 
for us to call a spade a spade. To 
promise to all private holders of Govern- 
ment securities that they can always get 
dollar for dollar for their securities is 
tantamount to financing the Govern- 
ment’s requirements by cranking up the 
printing press and issuing greenbacks. 
Why bother to issue securities in the 
first place. If they are to be freely con- 
vertible into cash? Why not save the 
cost of printing the securities by taking 
the direct step of printing the money? 

The advocates of Federal Reserve 
Board support of Government bond 
prices point out that we had Federal 
Reserve support prior to 1951 and claim 
that things did not turn out badly then. 
Wholesale prices doubled during that 
period. I wouldn’t call that an exactly 
happy development. It is true that dur- 
ing part of that time our Nation was at 
war but the primary fault for the infla- 
tion was the manner in which we 
financed the war—too much money crea- 
tion, too much reliance on Federal Re- 
serve support of the Government’s 
securities market, too much of exactly 

«the same type of policies that my col- 
league is advocating today, in a period 
of peace and prosperity. 

My colleague who was speaking in the 
well of the House the other day went on 
to say that the so-called high interest 
rate policies in this country have 
brought about high interest rates 
abroad. Germany was mentioned as an 
example. I don’t believe that any one 
could convince the German people—es- 
pecially the older generation—which re- 
calls the disastrous inflation of the 
1920’s—that sound money, even if it 
means high interest rates, is to be 
avoided. The German people know 
what inflation means and what it can 
do. They know that it wiped out their 
savings, paralyzed their industry, and 
provided the basis for a rise to power 
of one of the most ruthless dictatorships 
this world has ever known. And they 
know too that their phenomenal eco- 
nomic gain since the end of World War 
II could not have been possible without 
the discipline of sound money. 

These people abroad—the Germans, 
the French, and many others—have 
learned from bitter experience that you 
eannot compromise with inflation. 

‘They are now showing that they are 
willing to accept the disciplines that are 
essential if integrity of their currencies 
is to be maintained. And they realize 
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full well that a central bank is not a 
toy to be used for money creation at the 
whim of the easy money inflationists. 
Instead, the central bank must be a re- 
sponsible institution that is devoted first, 
last, and always to the true economic 
well-being of all the people. 

Mr. Speaker, if these advocates of 
printing press money and Federal Re- 
serve Government financing want infla- 
tion, if they want a managed economy 
with governmental regimentation, if 
they want to destroy the value of the 
dollar, let them advocate such a posi- 
tion without posing in the posture of one 
who has an easy solution to a grave and 
serious national problem. In that way 
the American people will be able to de- 
cide what course our Nation should 
take—the road to inflationary disaster 
or the road to fiscal discipline through 
paying our own way. 





Improving Our National Parks: Padre 
Is'and Seashore Area Should Be 
Added 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the population of the United States and 
the world is increasing rapidly. 

Changing Times magazine said in the 
August issue: 

Every time your watch ticks off a minute, 
world population increases by 85 people. * * * 
U.S, families are doing their part. For every 
100 families in 1940, there are about 135 
today. Some of the reasons: more couples 
live to celebrate their golden wedding an- 
niversary; there are more remarriages; eco- 
nomic conditions are better; and fewer 
people stay single. 


As the population rises, our Nation 
must keep apace with the needs of the 
increasing number of people. These 
needs include our national park system. 

And a needed addition to the system is 
the creation a national seashore area on 
Padre Island, Tex. ‘This fine, almost 
completely undeveloped beach on the 
shore of the Gulf of Mexico between Cor- 
pus Christi and Brownsville has the rich 
potential of becoming an outstanding 
winter playground for the Nation. The 
popularity of the Cape Hatteras facili- 
ties speaks loudly for this type of area. 

The establishment of a national sea- 
shore area would preserve this beach in 
its primitive form. Yet, just beneath its 
sands—surrounded by salt water—is a 
reservoir of fresh water which would 
prove invaluable. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD 
an editorial from the Dallas (Tex.) 
Times Herald for Wednesday, September 
9, 1959, entitled “Improving Our Na- 
tional Parks,” and an article by Dr. J. A. 
Hockaday, mayor of Port Isabel, Tex., 
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“Now Dig This, Water in Sufficient 
Amount for Seashore Park Area on 
Padre Island.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald, 

Sept. 9, 1959] 
IMPROVING Our NATIONAL PARKS 


Since July of 1956 the Interior Depart- 
ment has been waging a concerted program 
to improve the national park system. Re- 
turning vacationers are, many of them, in 
position to say whether results of the pro- 
gram are noticeable. 

The Interior Department itself says the 
park system is in the best shape it has ever 
been in. Through June 30, under the Mis- 
sion 66 improvement program, as it is called, 
nearly 2,000 construction projects costing 
nearly $100 million have been completed. 
Another 710 projects to cost $59,083,000 were 
under construction or committed for con- 
struction as of June 30. 

Aim is to make these recreational meccas 
capable of handling 80 million visitors an- 
nually by 1966. Probably this is no over- 
estimate of the need. Some taxpayers may 
believe, however, that with essential Gov- 
ernment costs at an alltime high, park im- 
provement is one of the things that could 
be put off until later. 

But undoubtedly, our national parks 





make an important contribution to the. 


health of the citizenry. As the Nation's 
life becomes more complex such outdoor 
refuges will increase in value. Likely we 
are a long way from being too poor to afford 
to keep up these splendid assets and to make 
them adequate for our expanding popu- 
lation. 


[From the Port Isabel (Tex.) Press, 
Sept. 4, 1959] 


WATER IN SUFFICIENT AMOUNT FOR SEASHORE 
Park AREA ON Papre ISLAND 


(By J. A. Hockaday) 


Certain physical factors concerning Padre 
Island and Port Isabel and other adjacent 
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Point Isabel or upon Padre 
satisfactorily explain why one 
well to a depth several feet below 
and draw from it a bountiful su) 
sweet water of a potable quality. 
Point Isabel was and still is in fact, 
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hundred _ With the exception 
of a small amount of rainwater, caught and 
impounded in cisterns, man and beast de- 
upon ground water for existence 
long before any form of municipal water 


supply was available, e.g., before 1928. Point 
~ Isabel 


was a substantial village as early as 
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land long before it was first seen by the 
Spaniards and the cattle industry thrived 
there for many years, quenching their thirst 
from the ground waters of the island and 
at times small lakes during heavy rainfall. 
Thousands of cattle waxed fat on the rough 
vegetation upon the island, with no water 
for their subsistence except the ground 
water of the island. 

The story of the tenderfoot whose car 
became stalled about midway of the island 
and who attempted to walk back to the 
southern tip of Padre on a hot summer day, 
a distance of approximately 45 miles, is 
worth relating. He became exhausted, sun- 
burned, and almost famished from thirst. 
He lay down to die, thinking his end was 
near, when he was approached by one of 
Pat Dunn’s “bacheros.” He told of his thirst 
and related his impending doom for lack of 
water. The cowboy dismounted, stepped a 
few yards back from the beach and with a 
clamshell dug a hole in the sand about 2 
feet in depth which promptly filled to sev- 
eral inches of good, sweet water and handed 
the distressed stranger the clamshell and 
told him to drink his fill. To die of thirst 
on Padre Island while standing or walking 
over thousands of gallons of sweet water 
not more than 2 feet before his footsteps 
implies an example of ignorance to the nth 
degree, but it could well happen to anyone, 
unfamiliar with the area and not knowing 
that beneath the surface of the island is 
stored a bountiful supply of good, sweet 
water, 

As in all things, “street corner engineers” 
had an explanation for the presence of 
ground water in this locality, but like all 
curbstone philosophers, they seldom come 
even remotely close to the correct answer. 
The most accepted theory formulated by 
them being that a substrata of clay, imper- 
vious to water held the rainfall that seeped 
into the soil, like an earthen vessel, thus 
separating the fresh rainwater from the 
sea water that lay beneath the clay. This 


and upon Padre Island in those localities 
where the most abundant water is to be 
found, show this deduction does not apply. 

The recent coming into the limelight na- 
tionally of Padre Island, the causeways at 
each end, its development at the north and 
south tips of the long narrow island which 
stretches for 90 miles along the Texas coast 
and the proposal that the middle section of 
Padre be made into a national park focuses 
attention upon its physical characteristics. 
The availability of a domestic water supply 
becomes an almost insurmountable factor 
in the middle reaches of this long, narrow 
strip of sand dunes, where even the installa- 
tion and operation of a salt water conver- 
sion plant would become an expensive oper- 
ation. The availability of a supply of good 
fresh water close at hand becomes of in- 
creasing importance; even though such a4 
supply is limited. 

It has long been known that fresh water 
does exist on many small sandy islands com- 


Herzberg, a German engineer, working inde- 
pendently. of Ghyben, published the same 
ee ear recemeee Chane abuaien srere 
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587, by John 8S. Brown, “A Study of Coastal 
Ground Water.” This information is avail- 
able at a few cents cost from the U.8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. This 
pamphlet of 100 pages explains the physical 
phenonomen in simple terms, adequately il- 
lustrated. The theory of Herzberg applies 
principally to small islands and narrew land 
masses made up of freely previous material, 
especially sand. Small cores of clay, gra- 
vel, or shell may exist but do not interfere 
with this phenomenon. 

As rain falls upon sandy islands there is 
little if any runoff, but the rainwater soaks 
into the island soil or sand. It does not mix 
with the sea water tn the absence of agita- 
tion. Due to its lesser density it lies as a 
lenz upon the top of the subsurface sea water 
depressing and displacing the water of greater 
density, sometimes to a depth of over 200 
feet, below the mean sea level, in areas of 
heavy rainfall. Above sea level the fresh 
water lays as a convex lenz but to a lesser de- 
gree. The higher the land mass the greater 
the thickness of this lenz of fresh water. 

The following illustration shows this con- 
dition as it exists on the island of Norderney, 
Germany. Showing the application of the 
Herzberg theory, taken from the Department 
of Interior pamphlet on island ground 
water. It is common knowledge that this 
same condition exists on Padre Island and 
in most of the area of Port Isabel but few 
realize the physical properties that accounts 
for this condition. However, it only exists in 
that portion of Port Isabel where the’soil is 
sandy, chiefly south of the railroad and in 
the area near the Delhi-Taylor Refinery. It 
was near the northwest boundary of the re- 
finery property, in an area known by the 
Spanish ‘word “Palangana” that the city of 
Port Isabel obtained most of its domestic 
water in our early years. The water from this 
area being more desirable due to a minimum 
of contamination and more palatable. Near- 
by is now the sewage disposal plant of Port 
Isabel’s recently constructed sanitary sewage 
project. Progress has again destroyed anoth- 
er of old Port Isabel's early landmarks—the 
Palangana Wells. 

The recent heavy rainfall that raised the 
water table in south Port Isabel, damaging 
our paved streets is simply the operation of 
the theory of Herzberg. Im some areas the 
water table came to within a few inches of 
the surface where the elevation of the land 
was from 8 to 10 feet above sea level. By 
the elimination of the enormous volume of 
septic tank effluent, with the connection of 
all buildings to the sanitary sewer system, 
this elevated water table should be reduced 
in the event of a similar wet season. At 
least the soil will not become too heavily 
contaminated. The only remedy appears to 
be the installation of an expensive subsur- 
face drainage system which Port Isabel can- 
not afford at this time, There is a ray of 
hope that some of the funds that will be 
available from the urban renewal project, 
may be diverted for this purpose, in the more 
critical areas of south Port Isabel. 

In the inhabited portions of Padre Island 
and Port Isabel with no sewer system the in- 
creased effluent offsets much of the natural 
evaporation. This contaminated effluent of 
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Imports and Our Domestic Mass Produc- 
tion Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, within the 
past few years the foreign commerce of 
the United States has undergone revolu- 
tionary changes of vast long-range signi- 
ficance to this Nation and every citizen 
in it. Yet, so far, only a few isolated 
voices have been raised to point out the 
tremendous problems created by this 
transformation in our trade. 

For the first time, the emphasis in our 
import trade has shifted to manufac- 
tured goods produced in mass volume by 
some of the largest domestic industries. 
Automobiles are a prime example; steel 
is another; electrical appliances and 
office equipment are others. 

These great mass-production indts- 
tries, providing employment for hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers, are those 
to which the Nation will look first to pro- 
vide jobs for our expanding population. 
In the next 10 years, our economy must 
create employment for 10 million to 15 
million more Americans. This can only 
be accomplished if our largest industries 
set the pace for economic expansion. 

However, in many instances, it is these 
very industries which now confront in- 
tensified competition from abroad, not 
only in the U.S. market but in export 
markets the world over. Under these 
conditions, can we reasonably expect in- 
dustrial expansion to keep pace with the 
job requirements of our growing popu- 
lation? 

American taxpayers, under decisions 
and commitments made by their Gov- 
ernment representatives, have pumped 
tens of billions of dollars in’ economies 
abroad. The unprecedented generosity 
of the American people has restored the 
world economy, raising standards of liv- 
ing to new heights, opening new vistas 
of opportunity and prosperity to free 
peoples everywhere. 

No thoughtful American will begrudge 
the fact that our friends abroad have 
never had it so good. As citizens of the 





However, there must be a limit to the 
sacrifices. that a single nation, however 
great and prosperous, can make in be- 
half of its friends and allies. There must 
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Two recent accounts of thriving con- 
ditions in foreign mass-producing indus- 
tries underscore this fact. Both reports 
appeared in the magazine Business 
Week: 


Foreign STEELMAKERS Boost OvuTruT, EN- 
LARGE THEIR SHARE OF WORLD MARKET 


With the steel strike in its sixth week, 
executives of the struck U.S. mills are closely 
watching the speedy progress of steelmakers 
in Western Europe and Japan. Foreign steel 
companies are boosting their share of world 
steel markets—including the United States. 

Steelmakers in West Germany and Japan 
are enjoying the liveliest boom. But steel 
output is also curving upward in France, 
Britain, and Italy. 

In West Germany, steel producers are 
headed for a new output record of more than 
30 million tons. Renewed capital invest- 
ment and machinery exports have helped 
boost demand this year. 

In Japan, the industry has been setting 
records all year, thanks to rising exports 
and a capital spending boom. With pro- 
duction likely to top 15 million tons this 
year—about 2 million tons over 1958—Japan 
threatens to displace France as the world’s 
fifth largest steelmaker. Some of Japan’s 
steel companies are getting ready to ask the 
World Bank for loans for a $300 million ex- 
pansion program to raise capacity to 25 mil- 
lion tons in 1965. 

In Britain, steel output has reached 80 
percent of the industry’s 26-million-ton 
capacity. While investment still remains 
low, an upsurge in autos and appliances is 
adding to steel consumption. Auto produc- 
tion, in fact, has been gobbling up steel so 
fast that a shortage of sheet is feared. 

In France, sieel production has climbed 
almost 5 percent above last year’s record 
level. Aided by devaluation, the French in- 
dustry has managed to improve its share 
of Europe’s growing steel market by being 
able to offer lower prices. 

In Italy, steelmakers also enjoy expanding 


sales because of the Common Market. One. 


sign of expansion is the Government’s pro- 
posal to establish a new 1-million-ton steel 
plant in southern Italy. 
TRANSISTOR RADIO MAKERS WILL MARKET 
JAPANESE LIODELS UNDER U.S. LABELS 


In the past year, the U.S. electronics in- 
dustry has watched Japanese manufacturers 
grab more than half the market here for 
transistor radios—largely by sales under 
Japanese labels. Now, some companies have 
decided to meet the foreign competition by 
marketing Japanese-made radios under their 
own US. trade names. 

Latest transistor radio manufacturer to 
join the importers is big Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph Corp. Through its international 

subsidiary, Emerson has con- 
cluded an agreement with Tokyo’s Standard 
Radio Corp. to import 100,000 radios in com- 
ing months. Emerson officials say it is making 
the move because Japanese companies are 
radios and parts too small to be pro- 
duced competitively in the United States. 
Emerson, which will sell the imports under 
its Jefferson Travis label, follows Motorola, 
Inc., as the second big radio maker to move 
into the Japanese import field. 

Meanwhile, Tokyo’s Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry is spurring Japa- 
nese efforts to make electronic computers. 
MITI plans to sponsor a company—50 per- 
cent privately owned—to produce 50 com- 
puters next year, and more than that in each 
succeeding year. 


The American steel industry provides 


perhaps the classic current study of im- 
port penetration into a long-established, 
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mass-production domestic industry. 
Even before the strike, imports were 
climbing dramatically. In the first 6 
months of 1959, nearly 2 million tons of 
foreign steel landed here, against some 
1.7 million tons in all of 1958. 

With domestic manufacturers immo- 
bilized by the work stoppage, foreign 
steel producers are devoting every effort 
to gaining a strong and permanent foot- 
hold in the American market, as well as 
eapturing American markets abroad. 
And regardless of the outcome of the 
strike, there is considerable doubt that 
American steelmakers will be able to 
regain these losses. 

For instance, one of this country’s 
largest can manufacturers is now buying 
tinplate from Great Britain for its fac- 
tories on the west coast. Even though 
this tinplate is shipped thousands of 
miles, and through the Panama Canal, it 
is still 5 percent cheaper than tinplate 
manufactured in California. 

The chief executive of a major Ameri- 
can steel company added a new dimen- 
sion to the competition facing his in- 
dustry when he reported that agents: of 
Japanese steel producers insist that 
American customers agree to continue 
buying their steel after the strike ends if 
they expect to receive any now. 

Another problem worrying the Amer- 
ican steel industry is the rising volume 
of imports of foreign products in which 
steel is a primary component.’ Automo- 
biles are a casein point, Imports of for- 
eign cars will probably exceed 600,000 in 
1959, compared to 57,000 in 1955 and 
260,000 in 1957. 

Exports of American cars, on the other 
hand, have declined appreciably. If the 
present export pace continues, our auto 
exports will not exceed 115,000 in 1959, or 
less than 25 percent of the import vol- 
ume. A scant 10 years ago we 
10 cars for every 1 we imported. 

Signs of crisis abound throughout our 
foreign trade structure. More than 2 
million transistor radios will reach here 
from Japan in 1959; in fact, 6 of every 
10 Japanese transistor sets exported find 
their way into the American market. 

Imports of steel pipe and tubing sur- 
passed 200,000 tons last year, upon nearly 
300 percent since 1955, and so far this 
year imports are running some 30 per- 
cent ahead of last year’s pace. 

As my committee colleague from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Srmpson] informed the 
House a few days ago, the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp is stitched with British wire be- 
cause American producers, meeting 
American wage standards, cannot match 
their competitors’ prices. 

In 1950 the United States imported 
2,000 tons of wire rope; in the first 5 
months of 1959 imports of this product 
exceeded 16,000 tons. Records of the 
Independent Wire Rope Manufacturers 
Association reveal that the U.S. Navy, @ 
large buyer of wire rope, gives-most of its 
business to foreign mills. In 1958 the 
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In the last fiseal year, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, a large consumer of 
heavy electrical equipment, paid nearly 
$18 million to foreign manufacturers of 
turbines and generators. This was more 
than three times the total outlay by TVA 
for foreign-made goods in all previous 
25 years of its existence. 

It is not really necessary at this time 
to reexamine the reasons for the amaz- 
ing upsurge of import competition. It 
can be summed up simply: We eannot 
match their prices. 

And one of the major factors in our 
failure to remain competitive in a broad 
range of industries is clearly illustrated 
by a few uncomplicated statistics, as 
follows: 

In West Germany the average hourly 
wage for nonfarm workers is 53 cents; 
in Prance, 62 cents—and that makes 
French workers the highest paid in the 
European Common Market; tn Italy, 34 
cents; in the Netherlands, 38 cents; in 
Benelux, 53 cents. Surprisingly, all of 
these hourly rates, pitifully low by our 
standards, reflect increases of 19 to 38 
percent since 1955. 

The American garment industry, sorely 
distressed by a flood of imports from the 
Far East, supply additional data on com- 
parative wages. The American garment 
worker draws $2.12 per hour, including 
fringe benefits, for a 40-hour week. The 
Japanese garment worker receives 14 

ts, including fringe benefits, for a 
50-hour week; the garment worker in 
Hong Kong is even worse off, collecting 
less than 10 cents per hour. Labor costs 
account for about one-third of the total 
cost of manufacturing men’s suits. 

With such a disparity in wage rates 
at home and abroad, it is not surprising 
that more than 3,000 American compa- 
nies, including 99 of our 100 biggest in- 
dustria. corporations, are now engaged 
im production at overseas facilities. It 
is not surprising that direct U.S. private 
investment abroad has more than dou- 
bled since 1950. It is not surprising that 
American business expects sales from its 
foreign operations to increase at twice 
or more the pace of export sales in the 
next 10 years. 

In short, the problems created by cur- 
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table in January 1961. 

Fortunately, the GATT negotiations 
still many months away. There is 
time to alert the American peo- 
bring the facts, however distress- 
the attention of citizens across 
There is still time to prevent 
ther headlong sprint down the road 


lose a single one. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
have pledged themselves to this task. I 
know, too, that our ranks will grow as 


but we are getting there. We can only 
wonder how many more plants will close, 
how many more jobs will disappear, 
before our eyes are completely opened. 





The Hollywood Motion Picture: A Revo- 
lutionary Force of Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 4 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Hollywood: Today’s Revolu- 
tionary,” written by Kenneth H. Camp- 
bell, manager of the Foreign Commerce 
Department, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
and published in the Film Daily of 
September 10, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{Prom the Film Dally, Sept. 10, 1959] 
TODAY's REVOLUTIONARY 
(By Kenneth H. Campbell) 
The Hollywood motion picture is one of 
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Here in America, we have created an un- 
paralleled society of abundance as a result of 
our dynamic, competitive, private enterprise 
system 


We have done this through a proeess of 
mass production and mass consumption. An 
affluent society depends upon that process. 
It is imperative. 

The future of our economic system depends 
upon continual growth and expansion. Stag- 
nation and constriction—-or Government 
eontrols, to put it another way—are the 
enemies of growth and expansion. We must 
export much'of our total product—and we 
must mot raise artificial or unnatural bar- 
riers to imports. We need two-way trade. 

I do not say that we have solved the prob- 
lem of perpetual economic abundance. We 
are far from that. Our economic system is 
like cropland. It demands constant atten-. 
tion, the constant irrigation and fertilization 
of constructive thinking, a constant rein- 
vigoration. The human factor can promote 
it or destroy it. 

Now we get back to the Hollywood theme— 
the economic impact of the motion picture. 

Let us lay aside the glitter and tinsel of 
Holiywood. They have nothing te do with 
the economic impact of the motion picture 
except to the extent that they sell tickets. 

As a world traveler, the American motion 
picture, as I can plainly see, stimulates eco~ 
nomic desires. It suggests actual needs that 
were not realized before. All this, is a by- 
product of sheer entertainment. It is not a 
eonscious effort. Once again, it is the soft- 
sell approach. 


As a foreign commerce man, I know 


. Bothing about dramatic impact, but as an 


ordinary citizen, I can appreciate the fact 
that a farmer in Africa, with nothing but 
@ wooden plow at his disposal, might be deep- 
ly stirred by a motion-picture scene of a 
Kansas farmer plowing with a tractor. 

The African farmer's wife does the wash- 
ing on a flat rock beside a stream. I wonder 
what she thinks of a motion picture which 
depicts an American farmhome with aij 
automatic washer and dryer? 

Perhaps she thinks that as far as she is 
concerned it is nothing but a Cinderella 
dream. On the other hand, she might well 
wonder why she doesn’t have what other 
people have. At all events, her imagination 
has been stirred. The revolutionary force 
of the American motion picture has made 
an inroad on the thinking of a far-distant 
people. 

I am given to uhderstand that this in- 
fluence of Hollywood is sometimes accused 
of portraying America as too materialistic, 
too callous to human values, too indifferent 
to native cultures. 

That premise fails to hold water, because 
the scene of Mrs. America with her auto- 
matic washer arid dryer is not @ calculated 
portrayal. The scene is necessary to the un- 
folding of the dramatic story. . 

I can see nothing wrong’in creating 
human desires and wants. There is nothing 
wrong, as I see it, in creating dissatisfaction 
with poverty and hopelessness. 

In recent years, we have witnessed an up- 
surge of nationalism and individualism in 
territories held for centuries within the 
bonds of feudalism and colonialism. I could 
not possibly estimate the extent of the 
motion picture’s impact on these revolu- 
tionary developments, but I can guess that 
the impact has been substantial. 

As @ result of our own experience here in 
America, we know that no such thing as 
permanent poverty need exist. ; 

Communism is trying to ensnare the un- 
determined peoples of the world with the 
promise of a full rice bowl. We try to win 
their to the democratic way with 
no promises at all except the suggestion that 
@ full life, plus a full rice bowl, is possibie. 
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Typewriter Imports, Job Exports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, an important adjunct of the Com- 
merce Department, has completed a 
comprehensive research analysis of in- 
ternational trade in typewriters over the 
decade 1948-58. 

In order to offer my colleagues the 
benefit of this excellent report, I have 
compiled a series of pertinent excerpts 
which highlight the major findings. 
These excerpts follow: 

The United States clearly dominated 
world typewriter trade before World War II, 
supplying from one-half to two-thirds of 
the world demand through exports. Exports 
from the United States in 1958 supplied less 
than one-tenth of the world demand. * * * 

After the Korean war, U.S. typewriter 
firms were faced with increased competition 
in their traditional markets; a thriving Eu- 
ropean typewriter industry that enjoyed a 
competitive advantage in lower production 
costs; a larger and growing world demand 
for typewriters; and established trade pat- 
terns, trade controls, and regulations, and 
economic organizations. As a result, wide- 
spread changes were required in the struc- 
ture and marketing strategy of the U.S. in- 
dustry. 

To share in the growing world market and 
to meet the challenge of European competi- 
tion, U.S. typewriter firms moved overseas. 
Emphasis was shifted from exporting to 
overseas production. * * * 

The countries that have registered the 
greatest gains in world typewriter trade dur- 
ing the decade 1948-58 are important mem- 
bers of the OEEC (Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation) : Germany 
(West), Italy, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland, Sweden, France, and 
Belgium. 

These eight countries, together with Can- 
ada and the United States, account for 
practically all the world production and ex- 
ports of typewriters. In 1948, the eight 
countries, combined, supplied about 33 per- 
cent of the estimated world total exports of 
typewriters. Their combined share of the 
world market has steadily increased. In 
1957, they accounted for about 85 percent of 
the estimated world export trade in type- 





1948, the U.S. share of the world 
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United States exported 278,118 typewriters 
in 1948; 106,169 in 1957; and only 56,063 in 
1958. With the exception of the years 1950 
and 1951, when exports increased abruptly, 
the decline has been steady. * * * 

The year 1958 was a turning point for the 
United States in world typewriter trade. It 
marked the first year in history that the 
value of imports of typewriters and parts 
exceeded the value of exports of thesé com- 
modities. U.S. exports toteled $14.7 million, 
and imports totaled $19.9 million. * * * 

U.S. exports of typewriters and parts to 
the OEEC countries in 1958 totaled about 
$5 million, and imports from the OEEC 
countries were $17.4 million, This volume 
of imports during 1958 was more than 
enough to overcome the U.S. net favorable 
balance of trade of the previous 10 years, 
and to shift abruptly the balance in favor 
of the OEEC countries. Including 1958, the 
ll-year cumulative trade balance shows: 
OEEC, $60.4 million; United States, $54.5 
million. * * * 

The establishment of U.S. typewriter 
plants in the OEEC countries has been a 
major factor in the decline of U.S. exports of 
typewriters, and also in the increase in U.S. 
exports of parts. It has also been a factor 
in the rise of several European countries to 
Smportanon in the world typewriter indus- 

ss 


Market considerations were the chief fac- 
tors prompting the U‘S. firms to shift from 
exporting to production overseas. The Euro- 
pean economic organizations, as organized in 
1948 and after, and their concomitant trade 
regulations and foreign exchange controls 
made a European location attractive as a 
base for serving an expanding world market. 
For example, a location in the United King- 
dom permitted preferential access to the 
British Commonwealth markets as well as 
the OEEC. A location on the Continent of- 
fered access to the growing OEEC markets 
and also entry into the Common Market. 

Thus, the prospect of entering a concen- 
trated, regional market having a combined 
population of 250 million, and a combined 
gross national product almost equal to that 
of the United States, coupled with the possi- 
bility of exporting from Europe to dollar 
shortage areas of the world with European 
currency credits, could not be ignored by 
American firms. * * * 

Another, though secondary, factor in this 
development was the growing competition 
from European producers for the U.S. domes- 
tic market in lower priced typewriters. By 
building plants overseas, the U.S. typewriter 
firms also strengthened their competitive po- 
sition for the U.S. domestic market in the 
lower priced field, particularly in portable 
typewriters. 

Because of generally lower production 
costs in Europe, low-priced, foreign portables 
early in the post-World War II years began 
to account for an increasing share of the 
growing U.S. market. Some U.S. firms 
moved to protect their domestic market by 
locating overseas, or by acquiring foreign 
production facilities and meeting foreign 
competition on a more equal production-cost 

As a result, some foreign-made American 
portable models are sold in the United States 
in competition with imported foreign mod- 
els. Not all the U.S. firms producing over- 
seas, however, export typewriters to the 
United States. Some confine overseas pro- 
duction output solely for the European and 
world markets. 

The 10-year trend in imports of type- 
writers is the reverse of the export trend. 
While exports have declined, imports have 
increased phenomenally. In 1948, total U.S, 
imports of typewriters numbered 13,229, val- 
ued at about $1 million. Canada supplied 
10,518, and the OEEC countries supplied 
2,706. The following year, in 1949, imports 
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of typewriters nearly doubled, totaling 25,558 
units and valued at about $2 million. Can- 


ada supplied 16,703, and the OEEC su 


pplied 
8,809—more than three times the number of 
the previous year. 

By 1958, U.S. imports of typewriters had 
risen to 390,814 units. Canada supplied 
20,902 and the OEEC countries 346,420, val- 
ued at $17.2 million. . 





Research and Development Pools for 
Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, under the 
amendments to the Small Business Act 
enacted by the Congress last year, there 
were provisions for the encouragement 
o% the formation of research and devel- 
opment pools by small business firms to 
enable such firms to maintain a com- 
petitive position with the larger com- 
panies which can afford to maintain 
such activities as a branch of their own 


operations. We live in a fast-changing 
world in which businesses—and entire 
nations—find it hard to survive unless 
they can through research adapt their 
methods and their products to this new 
scientific age. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an an- 
nouncement published by the Small 
Business Administration of the forma- 
tion of the first of these small business 
research and development pools author- 
ized under the new law. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The first small business research, develop- 
ment and production pool—composed of 
three Colorado small firms in re- 
search and development work and in per- 
forming production contracts for the mis- 
siles and aircraft industries—was announced 
today (Saturday) by Wendell B. Barnes, Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

The pool, Spec Products, is located at 6300 
East 44th Avenue, Denver, and is composed 
of the B. K. Sweeney Manufacturing Co., 
Denver—developers and manufacturers of 
special tools and equipment; the McPherson 
Corp., Denver—engaged in the’ production 
and heat treatment of nonferrous castings; 
and the Physics, En and Chem- 
istry Corp. (P.E.C.) Bould in re- 
search and development in physics, engi- 
neering, chemistry, and mathematics. 

The pool has a total of 262 employees and 
will seek Government research and devel- 
opment contracts, as well as defense pro- 
duction orders. Spec Products was organ- 
ized for the purpose of obtaining contracts, 
chiefly in research and development and in 
defense production, to be performed by its 
member companies located in the Denver- 
Boulder area. The pool is interested in re- 
search and development and the produc- 
tion of items in the missile and aircraft in- 





paratus, and testing units, “ 
Mr. Barnes explained that the three firms 
desired to associate as a group for the pur- 
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pose of bidding or negotiating for research, 
developments, and defense contracts from 
which they, as individual companies, would 
otherwise be excluded due to their respec- 
tive limited capacity. 

Prior to approving the pool, Administrator 
Barnes consulted with the Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Attorney 
General, Since the pool has received ap- 
proval of the Small Business Administrator 
and the Attorney General, activities of the 
pool and its members in carrying out the 
approved programs are exempt from the pro- 
hibitions of the Federal antitrust laws and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Under section 9(d) of the Small Business 
Act of 1958, the SBA was given authority by 
Congress to approve research and devedop- 
ment pools to be composed of small firms for 
the purpose of greater participation in the 
Nation’s expanding research and develop- 
ment p The agency also has au- 
thority under section 11 of the Small Bus- 
iness Act to approve small business defense 
production pools. 

Mr. Barnes said that research and develop- 
ment are major factors in the growth and 
progress of industry and the national econ- 
omy, but the expense of carrying on such 
programs often is beyond the means of many 
small business concerns. “By forming the 
pool the member firms have obtained an 
advantage in research and development work 
as well as in obtaining and performing de- 
fense production contracts,” he said. 





Not To See but To Be Seen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, patriots everywhere are sad- 
dened and alarmed over the Khrushchev 
invitation. The result is going to be a 
great political. revolt in 1960. The 
American people are not going to stand 
for this appeasement with the “Butcher 
of Budapest.” 

I commend to the Congress and to 
freedom loving people everywhere the 
following broadcast by Dean Clarence 
E. Manion over the Manion Forum net- 
work September 6, 1959: 

EHRUSHCHEV Visir Most SERIOUS MISTAKE IN 
AMERICAN HIsTORY 


DEAN MANION. It is undoubtedly safe to 
say that President Eisenhower is the most 
popular man in the world. Press and public, 
here and everywhere, respond to him with 
unprecedented enthusiasm. 

When the President makes an obvious mis- 
take in the administratian of his high office, 
important, influential criticism is hard to 
find, and even more difficult to publicize 
when it is found. 

This being so, we must wait for history 
to weigh the full gravity of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
great mistake in inviting Nikita Khrushchev 
to visit this country in exchange for a sub- 
sequent visit by our President to the Soviet 
Union. ’ 

From my own recearches into congressional 
feelings on this subject, I am convinced that, 
without the force of the ey 
persuasion, @ proposal for such 4 torial 

would have been voted down in 
a and Senate by a margin more than 4 
to 1, 
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Nevertheless, when the President suddenly 
anrounced that Khrushchev was coming, all 
but a few of these congressional opponents 
shrouded themselves in silence. 

Portunately, there were notable excep- 
tions. As soon as he could get from his sick 
bed to the Senate floor, the Honorable 
Tuomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut, put the 
scandalous history of Nikita Khrushchev in- 
to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in one of the 
most learned, powerful and persuasive Sen- 
ate speeches that has been heard in modern 
times. If you want the whole sordid story 
of the President’s upcoming Communist 
guest of honor, read this revealing speech by 
Senator Dopp. The Manion Forum will mail 
you a copy for the asking. 

In Washington last week, I asked Senator 
Dopp for a short statement to be included in 
this broadcast. Here it is: 

“Senator Dopp. I hope that during Khru- 
shchev’s visit we shall hear church bells in 
the land tolling their remembrance for the 
murdered millions behind the Iron Curtain. 
I hope that there will be public observance 
of prayer for the deliverance of the captive 
nations. 

“I am not opposed to a meeting between 
the President and Khrushchev at a proper 
time, under proper conditions, and in a 
proper place, but I think it is a national dis- 
grace to give this Red dictator a state visit 
as the guest of the American people at this 
time in our country with all the fancy trim- 


Dean Manion. The Honc.able StTyYLes 
Brmwczs, of New Hampshire, is the ranking 
member of the President’s own party in the 
Senate. He has been a Member of that dis- 
tinguished body continuously since 1937. I 
asked Senator Brmcss to give me his opinion 
of the Khrushchev invitation. Here is what 
he said: 

“Senator Bripers. I have strongly opposed 
Khrushchev’s coming to this country. I am 
still strongly I can foresee no good 
from his visit and I fear his presence here 
will further soften some of Our more com- 
placent citizens and discourage and dis- 
hearten people in Communist captivity as 
well as our own free world allies.” 

Dean Manton. One of the most able, en- 
ergetie and influential Members on the Re- 
publican side of the U.S. Senate is the Hon- 
orable Barry Gotpwarsr, of Arizona. I had 
the good fortune to see him in Washington. 
For the benefit of his friends in the Manion 
Forum nationwide radio audience, Senator 
Go.tpwarTer said this: 

“Senator GotDwaTsR. I believe that the in- 
vitaton to Mr. Khrushchev to visit the United 
States is a propaganda and psychological vic- 
tory for the Russians. They attempted to 
achieve this through the summit conference 
and, failing there, they were able to achieve 
this invitation. 

“If Mr. Khrushchev comes to this country 
and is invited to the U.S. Senate, such as 
has been suggested, the junior Senator from 
Arizona will certainly vote against his being 
there, and if he is invited, the Senator is 
going to be conspicuous by his absence. i 
see no reason to be overjoyous in our wel- 
come to this land of this murderous brand 
of communism that Khrushchev is spread- 
ing across the world.” 

Dean Manton. One of the American ports 
of call arranged for Khrushchev by his man- 
agers in is Des Moines, Iowa. 
This puts the Honorable Herschel Loveless, 
Governor of that great State into the position 
of official host to Khrushchev, whether the 
Governor likes it or not. 

From the newspapers, I gathered the im- 
pression that the Governor of Iowa did not 
like it, and so, through our affiliated station 
EKWDM, at Des Moines, I went to the Gov- 
ernor for verification. Here is our recorded 
interview: 
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“Governor Loveless, I understand that you 
are something less than enthusiastic about 
Khrushchev’s prospective visit to the United 
States. Is that true?” 

“Governor LoveLEess. Yes, Dean Manion, I 
have qualms and misgivings about the pend- 
ing Khrushchev visit. I expect to receive 
him in Iowa as I would any foreign visitor 
and will try to be as hospitable as we Iowans 
are noted to be, but I fear the reaction on 
our many allies throughout the world on 
our receiving someone from the Communist 
area, and I am sure that they might be won- 
dering just what is going on and if we are 
deserting them.” 


SOUTHERN GOVERNOR POINTS UP DANGERS 


Dean Manron. In a dispatch from the 
recent Governors’ conference at Puerto Rico, 
I read that the popular and personable Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, the Honorable 
Ernest F. Hollings, also had misgivings about 
the upcoming visit of Mr. Khrushchev. With 
the help of our affiliated station WIS, in Co- 
lumbia, I obtained the following statement 
from Governor Hollings in South Carolina: 

“Governor Hotiines. The foreign policy of 
the United States is to win over to the free 
world the neutral nations and promote the 
resistance of the captive nations. To sup- 
port this policy; we have pledged that we will 
resist any further aggression by communism. 
This firm policy has created hope and courage 
within the neutral and captive nations. 

“However, when we accept Ehrushchev as 
@ political and social visitor to the United 
States, we cannot help to a degree giving 
stature to what he stands for—tyranny, mur- 
der, and communism: The neutral and cap- 
tive nations immediately lose hope and 
courage, and our struggle for world peace 
suffers irreparable harm.” 

Dean Manton. One of the most respected 
and influential men in America is retired 
Adm. Ben Moreell, of Pittsburgh, former 
chairman of Republic Steel Corp. Admirai 
Moreell is now the guiding spirit of Amer 
icans for Constitutional Action, a powerful 
working organization of American patriots, 
Through our affiliate, station WCAE in Pitts- 
burgh, I obtained the following statement 
from Admiral Moreell on the subject of 
Khrushchev’s visit: 

“Admiral Morretr. Mr. Khrushchev’'s visit 
raises disturbing questions as to its political, 
economic, defense, and moral implications. 
Since we are a people whose trust is in God 
and whose social structure cannot endure 
without that direction which stems from our 
religious beliefs, the moral aspects of thia 
visit overshadows all others. 

“We should then ask these questions: Do 
we, by inviting him to our shores, give moral 
sanction to his past misdeeds and those of 
the Government he represents? Are we pre<- 
pared to endorse as conforming with Judeo- 
Christian moral values their cruelties to the 
peoples of Hungary, Poland, East Germany, 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Tibet, and other 
enslaved countries? 

“Do such actions conform to our concept 
of the nature of things as they should be? 
The answers are clear. ,Although he is an 
invited guest, we must not by any act of 
public or private acclaim indicate that we 
condone his inhumanity.” 

Dean MANION. My friends, these are sam- 
ples of responsible patriotic opinion concern- 
ing this most ominous event of our lifetime. 
It would take hours to evaluate all of the 
similar opinions that I have received and 
observed since the fateful announcement 
was on August 3. 

For instance, Eugene Lyons, a newsman 
with long experience in Moscow and now a 
senior editor of Reader’s Digest, said in a 
public speech (UPI, Madison, Wis., Aug. 26) 
that the invitation to Khrushchev was 4 
political mistake which could be turned into 
@ political catastrophe. It will add dimen- 
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sions of prestige to world communism. It 
could spread defeatist gloom among miHions 
of our friends and secret allies within the 
Communist world. 

Chief Justice M. T. Phelps, of the Arizona 
State Supreme Court, wrote a public letter 
of protest in which he told the President 
that “your invitation involves the moral 
integrity of the sovereign citizens of whom 
you are the servant. It involves a flagrant 
breach of your duty to the people. You have 
invited and propose to break bread with the 
arch-murderer of all ages.” 

At the American Legion convention in 
Minneapolis, Vice President Nixon made an 
eloquent plea in defense of Khrushchev’'s 
visit to this country and urged the assem- 
bled legionnaires to do nothing that might 
upset President Eisenhower’s bold plan to 
melt some of the ice around the cold war. 

The delegates listened politely and then 
passed a resolution demanding an end to 
diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, unless the 
Kremlin releases American soldiers and citi- 
zens now held behind the Iron Curtain; 
holds free elections in the satellite countries, 
and ends espionage against America. 

What is wrong with these sensible, moral, 
and self-respecting prerequisites for con- 
tinued diplomatic association with any gov- 
ernment worthy of the name? Nothing 
could be better calculated to melt the ice 
of the cold war than the Kremlin’s prompt 
compliance with these conditions. 

Will the President, therefore, please pre- 
sent this resolution from his old comrades- 
in-arms to his upcoming guest of honor and 
get an official reply for all of the American 
people? 

The wives and mothers of the 11 missing 
American airmen deliberately shot down by 
Russian fighter planes over Soviet Armenia 
just 1 year ago would like to know where 
these men are and when, if ever, they are to 
be returned to this country. Will these 
wives and mothers be permitted to speak to 
our distinguished guest of honor? If they 
are denied access to him, as they un- 
doubtedly will be, then will not the Presi- 
dent or the Vice President please speak for 
them? 

NIKITA JOCKEYS IKE TO AIRPORT 


The President and the Vice President have 
defended this unfortunate invitation by 
their determination to show Khrushchev the 
might and power of this country, lest he 
start a° war in ignorance of our ability to 
strike back. Khrushchev has now let it be 
known that he has other ideas. 

He is not looking for a balanced picture 
of the United States of America. On the 
contrary, he wants to appear before large 
crowds in big cities where he can expect top 
mewspaper, radio, and television coverage. 

Ehrushchey is not coming here to see, but 
to be seen; not to learn, but to teach; not 
to be softened, but to further soften our 
already badly weakened resistance to the 
satanic evil of communiem, of which he is 
the personification. 

The wily conspirator has already seized 
the propaganda initiative from President 


M 
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Mrs. Khrushchev is coming, too, which will 
bring the official Washington hostesses into 
the big act—Mrs. Eisenhower, Mrs. Nixon. 
More pictures, more propaganda, all calcu- 
lated to cause the hopes of the Communist- 
held slaves to curl up and die. Says the 
Indianapolis Star (August 27): 

“After (all) this has been done, America 
can never look quite the same to the victims 
of barbarism everywhere who have looked to 
America as the champion of right and jus- 
tice. They will feel, rightly, that America 
has turned its back on them and on its 
own great principles of liberty and justice 
for all.” 

In the Khrushchev visit, President Eisen- 
hower is sowing a wicked whirlwind. It will 
take all of his great popularity to ride him 
through the resulting storm. 





Federal Aid to Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a very 
timely and well-written article, entitled 
“Federal Aid to Schools,” published in 
the Spirit of Jefferson Advocate, Charles 
Town, W. Va., on September 10, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PeperaL Arm ro ScHOOLS 
(By Henry W. Morrow) 


I could not help but be wryly amused when 
I read an editorial in the Martinsburg 
Journal last week criticising Senator JENn- 
NINGS RANDOLPH for the position he has 
taken on Federal aid to education. Had the 
editorial been written 50 years ago it might 
have fallen on a more receptive ear; but what 
amused me was that the arguments advanced 
against Federal aid were of such a vintage 
and have been disproved for so long a time 
that I had not thought anyone would care 
to dust them off and get by with it in 1959. 

The editorial took the position that aid 
to education is a matter which should be 
dealt with exclusively by the States, and that 
Federal aid can only result in Federal control. 
I was somewhat surprised that creeping 
socialism was not mustered into action, but 
I assume that this argument was carefully 
kept in the closet in the hope that, through 
its absence, I might not detect the vulner- 
ability of the other arguments used. 


To begin with, the voices that shout the 
loudest about leaving the matter of educa- 
tion exclusively in the hands of the States 
are the very same voices that protest the 
loudest when the States do undertake to 
do something about it. The only difference 
is that when the States start to do some- 
thing about it the shout is, “Let the re- 
spective counties do something about it.” 
And then when it gets down to the county 
level the shout becomes, “Raise everybody’s 
taxes but mine.” What strikes me about all 
this clamor is that at no place is there any 
At 


need for something to be done, with the 
critics doing absolutely nothing about it 
shouting that someone else should 
This is a traditional type of argu- 
employed by those people who don’t 
oppose the idea, but seek to defeat 
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the goal by shifting the responsibility for 
action to whatever class is either unable 
or unwilling to do anything abaut it. 

But it’s when you get to this argument 
about Federal control that I really become 
annoyed. Those who inyoke the. argument 
of Federal control seem to think there is 
a magic in the phrase that will automati- 
cally incite opposition, and that nothing 
more need be said. And, unfortunately, in 
many instances they are right. In fact, the 
antieverything lobby in this country has 
been so successful and in many instances the 
public has been so gullible, that the word 
“Federal” has become a dirty word. It took 
a long time to get around to thinking that 
Federal housing isn’t a nasty idea, although 
some Republicans, including the President, 
haven’t gotten out of the woods yet. Of 
course, you can talk to the President about 
a Federal highway program or a Federal 
Army or Navy and if you are talking about 
the right thing you can even mention Fed- 
eral Government; but for heaven's sake don't 
use that phrase “Federal aid to education.” 
It’s on the list of “Federal” taboos. 

Education poses one of the biggest na- 
tional problems in our country. It is a real 
problem in Jefferson County; it is a problem 
in West Virginia; it is a problem in the 
United States. To say that it is not a na- 
tional problem, to say that it is 50 separate 
State problems, is akin to saying that a fire 
in the middle of the block is of no concern 
to the other inhabitants of the block. And 
since education is a national problem of the 
first magnitude, it is a problem that de- 
mands national action. Every bill that has 
ever been introduced in Congress dealing 
with this subject has been carefully worded 
so as to dispense with the unwarranted fear 
of Federal control, and yet notwithstanding 
this, the opponents of the program continue 
to shout. (My.son had a lunch at school 
today under the Federal lunch program and 
I must hasten home this evening to decon- 
taminate him.) Federal aid to education 
may not be the very best solution to the 
problem; but it is better than no solution at 
all. And I rather suspect that no solution 
at all is precisely what most of the oppo- 
nents of the idea want. 





Our Newest Plant Gets Rolling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways good to report the establishment of 
@ new industry in our district or our 
State. 

Today, I am proud to announce that 
the recently completed Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. plant at-Apple Grove, W. Va., 
has begun large-scale operations. 
plant is producing synthetic textile fiber 
resins at this time, and soon will begin 
the production of Videne, a remarkable 
new protective-coating material. 

We are all happy to have Goodyear 
represented in our district. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am placing in the Recorp the following 
article, from the pages of Goodyear’s 
employee newspaper, the Wingfoot Clan: 
Vrret REstn Propucrion UNDERWAY AT WEST 

VircInta PLANT 

Volume production of Vitel resin at Good- 
year’s new $10 million plant in Apple Grove, 
W. Va., is now underway. 
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Production of Videne laminating film is 
expected later in the fall. This new poly- 
ester material is now being produced at 
plant C in Akron and eventually these pro- 
duction units will be transferred to the West 
Virginia plant. 

Limited Vitel resin production began last 
April. Known as the Point Pleasant Plant, 
the new facility consists of two main build- 
ings—a processing and warehouisng unit and 
a utility center—plus several smaller struc- 
tures, a tank farm area and parking lot. 

Vitel is the resin from which synthetic 
textile fibers can be spun, It is to be sold 
to textile converters for processing into 
fibers for such end uses as _ shirts, suits, 
dresses, and related products. 

Initial customer for Vitel is Beaunit Mills, 
Inc., which now is converting the resin at 
its Elizabethtown, Tenn., plant into a fiber 
sold under the trade name of Vycron. 

Videne is the unique film to be utilized 
for direct or stretch-laminating applications 
in the textile, metal, wood, paper, plastic, 
automotive, and packing industries. Videne 
also can be converted into a special wrap— 
Videne TC—for machine packaging of meat 
and other food products. 

For porduction, a labor force of some 200 
is expected to run the plant at peak ca- 
pacity. 

Total construction area of the plant fa- 
cilities is approximately 100,000 square feet. 
Of this area, 80,000 square feet is utilized in 
the processing and warehousing building, 
which is divided into three sections. 

The. largest section, containing 47,000 
square feet and rising 5, stories, handles 
resin production. Film operations are in a 
second section of 15,000 square feet. The 

area of 18,000 square feet pro- 
vides office, maintenance, locker facilities, 
and warehousing for finished products. 

Approximately 9,000 square feet are con- 
tained in the utility building. The steam 
powerplant, refrigeration and air-condition- 
ing occupy 6,500 square feet. Another 
2,500 square feet is allotted to raw material 
handling and storage. Electrical demand for 
production is about 3,000 kilowatts. Water 
requirements run at about 500 gallons per 
minute. 





Alaska Agricultural Expands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 
OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Mr. 


Sterling R. Newell, Director of the Di- 
vision of Agricultural Estimates of the 





ington via California and while jn Sac- 
ramento he was interviewed for an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Sacramento 
Bee for August 16. There Mr. Newell 
gave a report 


in making the article available for read- 
_ ing by my colleagues. I ask unanimous 
the article be printed in 


no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
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[From the Sacramento Bee, Aug. 16, 1959] 
ALASKAN FarM DEVELOPMENT Is ToLD HERE 


Agriculture in Alaska is expanding steadi- 
ly and there is room for considerable further 
development. 

This is the reaction of S. R. Newell, chair- 
man of the crop reporting board of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, who conferred 
with California Department of Agriculture 
officials here last week en route to Washing- 
ton, D.C. from Alaska. 

Newell had been in Alaska to investigate 
the possibility of establishing a Federal crop 
reporting service similar to that operated 
in other States of the Union. 


LAYING PLANS 


We are laying plans prior to the 1960 farm 
census and trying to figure out how an 
Alaskan crop reporting service could be 
established. We don’t know when such a 
service could be established because it takes 
governmental action and appropriation of 
funds. 

Alaskan agriculture is growing and farm- 
ers there are interested in learning about 
and adapting the advances made in other 
States, especially in grading and packaging. 
They have some fine quality home grown 
products which have a flavor distinctive to 
their area. 

BIG CABBAGES 


They grow fine cold weather vegetable 

crops, cabbages running up to 40 pounds in 
weight; they also grow good quality potatoes 
and barley and many other crops. 
- Milk production is on the increase and 
there some large, modern farms with 
milk parlors and all the latest equipment. 
A Danish Red breed of cattle crossed with 
Holsteins is proving successful in the dairy 
herds. 

Poultry is coming along too but a large 
increase hinges on the problem of producing 
feed. 

Sheep are being raised successfully in the 
southern portion of Alaska and are. being 
tried along the Aleutian chain. 

Newell said farm development is slowed by 
the high cost of labor and land clearing, but 
it is not a forbidding land and has many 
fertile valleys and tremendous potential. 





The 86th Congress Compiles an Impres- 
sive Record 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, now that 
legislation has been passed by the Con- 
gress to maintain the interstate highway 
program, it appears certain that this is 
one bill that will not receive a White 
House veto. 
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~ 
It is requested, Mr. Speaker, that this 
editorial be included as part of my re<- 
marks. 
THE Roap Procram Is Savep From FarLure 


It was unthinkable that Congress would 
sabotage the great road-building program, 
yet for a while that seemed a possibility. 
Then the House heard the rising demand for 
better roads from the States, cities, and civic 
groups. Now the Senate, in a marathon 
weekend session, has passed the compromise 
bill that would continue the great building 
program. The action is another feather in 
the cap of the 86th Congress. 

The alternative, of course, was a coast-to- 
coast shutdown of what had been advertised 
as the greatest construction project in his- 
tory. Failure to finance it now could have 
been advertised likewise as the biggest con- 
struction flop in the history of man. 

We could hardly believe that Congress 
would take that responsibility. For beyond 
the highways, a break in construction would 
have been a blow to all industries and in- 
dustrial jobs that are involved in road build- 
ing. If the highway projects had screeched 
to a halt, a lot of workmen would have been 
turned loose to hunt for other jobs. And 
the Nation would have been deprived of the 
safer, modern roads that the motor age must 
have. 

We assume that the minor differences be- 
tween the House and Senate versions of the 
l-cent gasoline tax increase will be ironed 
out quickly. Of course the administration 
can’t be too happy about the provision. to 
earmark for the roads a small part of the 
excise taxes on automobiles and parts. That 
money would otherwise go to the Treasury. 
But the change will not be effective until 
July 1, 1961. Meantime, roads will be built, 
though at a somewhat slower pace. That is 
the important thing. 

Nor do we think that Congress need worry 
about a great roar of outrage over the higher 
gasoline tax. The tax is so small that the 
average motorist will hardly notice it. If he 
drives 10,000 miles a year and gets i2 miles 
to the gallon, he’ll pay $8.33 a year more. 
Anyone who uses the rural superhighways or 
the city expressways is going to get far more 
in value received from easier and safer driv- 
ing. 
In the last few weeks Congress has had 
every opportunity to see the consequences 

failure. The word came particularly from 

he States that originally had made a play 

for some other form of financing. At the 
recent Governors’ conference in Puerto Rico 
the State executives called for any compro- 
mise between Congress and the administra- 
tion that would finance construction. 

Congress found the formula and the tre~ 
mendous Interstate System: of 41,000 miles 
has been saved from catastrophe. The com- 
promise is the work of a legislative session 
that is compiling an impressive record. The 
motorists of the Nation can be thankful. . 





A Clear Need for Item Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Winchester (Va.) Evening Star 
with respect to the veto of the public 
works appropriation bill, which empha- 
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sizes the need for the item veto author- 
ity. Had the item veto been in existence 
it would not have been necessary for the 
President to veto the entire bill. It is 
important, in my judgment, that the item 
veto provision be adopted by legislation, 
if possible, and, if not, by an amendment 
to the Constitution. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Winchester (Va.) Evening Star] 
A Ctiear NEeEp ror ITeM VETO 


A great shout went up in the House of 
Representatives yesterday when the vote to 
override the President’s veto of the public 
works appropriation bill was announced. 

What were the Congressmen shouting 
about? Is it a time for glee when a decision 
is made to spend millions of the taxpayers’ 
dollars on projects described with more than 
@ little accuracy as “pork barrel” items? The 
Congressmen were shouting over a victory 
which will be anything but victorious for the 
tax-paying public. 

This was the second public works bill the 
President had vetoed, and with good reason. 
The bill includes 67 new projects not recom- 
mended by the President or the Army Engi- 
neers. It probably is in understatement to 
say that these projects, which the President 
says will ultimately cost about $800 million, 
are of dubious value. 

But even if a good case could be made out 
for deepening this river channel or widening 
that canal, the cost should be weighed against 
the Government's ability to pay for them. 
Considering the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is already $272 billion in the red and 
the debt is rising, the reading on the scales 
would be obvious. The Government is al- 
ready spending billions of dollars it doesn’t 
have. 

Virginians will be interested—and should 
be proud of—the fact that there were four 
Virginians among the seven Democrats in 
both Houses of Congress who stood for econ- 
emy by voting to sustain the President’s 
veto. Senator Brrp, of Virginia, and Senator 
Lauscnug, of Ohio, were the only Democrats 
in the upper Chamber voting to sustain. In 
the House, five Democrats voted to sustain, 
and three of them were Virginians: Congress- 
men Assirr, SmirH, and Tuck. 

The Senate vote overriding the veto came 
shortly after the House received the veto 
message and voted. 

There is one small consolation. At least 
the public's attention is being focused on 
the kind of wasteful spending that has put 
eur Government so deep in the red. 


The whole affair is a clear demonstration: 


of the need for an item veto provision. As 
it stands now the President must accept an 
appropriations bill in toto or veto the entire 
bill. In Virginia, as in many States, the 
Governor may exercise his judgment, veto- 
ing items he deems unwise and accepting 
others. 

An item veto provision in the Federal Gov- 
ernment would save the taxpayers millions 
of dollars almost every year. 


Committee for Hungarian Liberation, Inc. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr.PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I received 
the following letter from Gen. Julius 
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Kovacs, executive vice president of the 
Committee for Hungarian Liberation, 


Inc. 

The gist of his communication is that 
no appeasement or compromise of our 
position with respect to the Soviet and 
world communism be made by reason of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to the United 
States. : 

We should keep in mind that the 
Soviet is haunted by these facts of life: 

First. Recent events in Hungary, 
Poland, East Germany, and the Baltic 
countries prove that the Soviet cannot 
in the event of war rely upon the loyalty 
and- devotion of the peoples in the satel- 
lite countries. 

Second. There is a growing awareness 
on the part of the world’s nations of the 
dangers and disadvantages of affiliation 
with the Soviet and the Communist 
ideology. 

The nations of the free world are 
united more than ever in their determi- 
nation to resist Soviet threat or aggres- 
sion. 

Third. China, with 2 population of 
650 million and a radical revolutionary 
regime, will continue to threaten the 
integrity of Russian Asie. 

The attainment of A- and H-bombs 
by China will upset the balance of power 
in Asia so that Soviet policy and mili- 
tary power will no longer dominate this 
area. 

General Kovacs’ letter follows: 

COMMITTEE FOR HUNGARIAN 
LIBERATION, INC., 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 20, 1959. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: All of us feel that the forthcoming 
visit of Mr. Khrushchev to the United States 
of America is the beginning of a series of 
meetings and conferences concerning matters 
of worldwide importance. These meetings 
and conferences will mark the irresistible and 
rapid changes in the course of history. Two 
ways of life, one of freedom and justice as en- 
visioned by the free West, one a dictator- 
ship based on force, will be sparring to take 
the leadership of man's destiny. A third 
solution in inconceivable. 

The captive peoples clearly realize that 
these meetings and conferences will decide 
their fate and the fate of their progenies, 
may be forever. Since the plight and future 
of the captive peoples was not on the agenda 
at the just concluded, unsuccessful confer- 
ence at Geneva, the acute anxiety of the cap- 
tive peoples is obviously understandable: and 
this anixety is increased by the knowledge 
that the Soviet Union will do everything in 
its power to prevent these captive peoples 
from having a voice at all at the meetings 
where their destiny will be determined. 

We Americans of Hungarian descent are 
familiar with the Communist way of life, 
which we fear and positively reject. In the 
course of the last four decades, Hungary re- 
peatedly withstood in arms the territorial 
advances of communism. In 1956, during 
their sacred freedom fight, they made a su- 
preme and futile effort to become free again. 
The barbaric assaults of communism upon 
the Hungarian people gave them a firsthand 
knowledge of the nature of communism. On 
the other hand, the free world obtains only 
superficial and abstract reports of the true 
nature of communism from the East German 
and Polish uprisings and the terrible sacri- 
fices and brutal massacre of the Hungarians 
and the Tibetans. 

The captive nations know from experience 
that the word “peace’”—under existing con« 
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ditions—does not have the same meaning be- 
hind the Iron Curtain as it does in the free 
West. There is no doubt that Communist 
world imperialism under Soviet leadership 
is employing every suitable method in its 
program of world conquest. But commu- 
nism can only advance where there is decay 
in strength of will, unity, morality, and econ- 
omy. Under the label of peaceful coexist- 
ence and peaceful competition, communism 
will be laying its groundwork of confusion 
and chaos for the West. 

Because of direct experience the captive 
peoples intuitively sense the danger signals 
long before the free West surpects anything. 
We know that the Soviet Union does not 
have any conventional political or territorial 
boundaries. Through its methods of politi- 
cal warfare, the Soviet Union, not inhibited 
by law or mora!s, is physically present within 
the political boundary of every free nation. 
Mr. Khrushchev is not only making an of- 
ficial visit to the United States. With his 
presence he is encouraging his unseen allies 
and the potential fifth columns. The cap- 
tive nations recognize the sinister implica- 
tions of this visit and that is why they are 
so apprehensive of the future. 

Mr. President, in your proclamation of 
Captive Nations Week, you stated the follow- 
ing: “* * * it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive nations 
the support of the Government and the peo- 
pies of the United States of America for their 
just aspirations for freedom and national 
independence.” 

Mr. President, the captive peoples cannot 
wait indefinitely for freedom. It is not be- 
cause of impatience that they cannot wait. 
They know from the cruel history of the So- 
viet Union over the past 40 years that the 
Soviet Union will eliminate their national 
existence in a period of time, or 
them in the Communist empire to liquidate 
them as a nationality. 

If captivity continues for long those who 
are willing and abel to fight for freedom will 
be eliminated when they become absorbed in 
the vast territories of the Soviet Union. # 
the day of liberation is delayed too-long, 
there will be only ghosts of once great and 
cultural nations to rejoice at the posthu- 
mously arrived hour of freedom. 

Mr. President we therefore ask you to: 

1. Refuse to recognize the present status 
quo under any promise or compromise. Such 
recognition would permit the Soviet Union 
to consolidate its penetration into the free 
world and provide the necessary basis for 
further advance; 

2. Discourage the continuation of the pres- 
ent division of the world into two spheres 
of influence; coexistence in the eastern half 
of the world means stabilization of the slave 
status of the captive nations; 

3. Hurry the day of liberation of the cap- 
tive nations; these peoples are doomed. to 
extinction, the delay helps only the captors 
in their work of genocide; 

4. Enforce the international peace treaties. 
Since the signing of the Austrian Peace 
Treaty the Soviet Union is in illegal military 
accupation of Hungary; 

5. Prevent the decisions of the United Na- 
tions to be forgotten which were voted for 
by the overwhelming majority of its member 
nations, among them the most important: 
the evacuation of Soviet troops from Hun- 
gary; 

6. In considering a neutral zone between 
the East’ and West, the Carpathian Basin 
must be included in this zone, because such 
@ zone would be of no value and use for the - 
West is so much as a portion of the geo- 
graphical unit of the Carpathian Basin 
would be under sovereignty by a strong mili- 
tary power, always ready to attack the West. 

7. Use the dignity of your office to release 
the Hungarians imprisoned in-the Soviet 
Union, the political prisoners, the deported, 
the prisoners of war, and to stop the perse- 
cution of the freedom fighters in Hungary; 
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8. Consider the future of the Hungarian 
people, help them, give them every practi- 
cable political support so that they may re- 
gain their freedom and national independ- 
ence. The unsuccessful freedom fight, in 
which Hungarians made the supreme sacri- 
fice in blood and tears, represents the free 
West’s greatest victory over the Soviet Union 
and world communism. 

In spite of the terrible lessons and expe- 
riences of our century, the Hungarian peo- 
ple still believes in a just and free future. 
They unshakenly trust that you Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Congress and the people of the 
United States of America will never nego- 
tiate and ratify a. treaty which confirms 
slavery and surrenders the ideals of justice 
and freedom, 

On behalf of the member and supporting 
organizations and the members in the Unit- 
ed States of America, Canada, South Amer- 
ica, Europe and Australia of the Committee 
for Hungarian Liberation, Inc,, among them: 

National. Committee of Hungarians of 
Czechoslovakia, Dr. Bela Szilassy, president. 

Council for Liberation of Southern Hun- 
gary, Anthony Lelbach, M.D., president. 

Committee of Transylvania, Father Gabor 
Takacs OFM, president. 

Committee of Western Hungary, Victor 
Falk, president. 

Sub-Carpatho-Ruthenian Liberation Move- 
ment, Mihaly P. Pancelos, president. 

Delegated by the board of directors of the 
Committee for Hungarian Liberation, Inc. 

Respectfully yours, 
Gen, Jutrus Kovacs, 
Executive Vice President. 





Admiral Rickover Says Russian Schools 
Are Better Than Our Own 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, who 
visited the Soviet Union last month, had 
an excellent chance to see first hand the 
Russian educational system. 

He says the Communists’ schools pro- 
duce students with an educational level 
2 years ahead of their counterparts in 
our own country. 

As we move more completely into the 
space age, we realize more and more the 
values of education—not just for the 
scientists but for all our people. There 
are all types of positions calling for 
trained technicians, skilled workers, and 
People who have studied and prepared 
themselves for their jobs. 

Admiral Rickover’s report to the House 
Appropriations Committee on August 18 
is an enlightening statement. 

Unless we take steps to improve our 
educational system, we may find our- 
selves ahead in the battle of missiles but 
hopelessly losing the war for increasing 
— the most important bat- 

e 


I ask unanimous consent to have 


12, 1959, the first entitled “Rickover 


Says Russian Schools Outclass Ours,” 
and the second headed “Parents Chal- 
lenged To See Soviet Tests.” 

‘There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, Sept. 12, 1959] 
Rickover Says Russtan SCHOOLS OUTCLASS 
Our 


Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, who visited 
the Soviet Union last month with Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon, has told a congressional com- 
mittee that American education is the Rus- 
sians’ greatest “secret weapon.” 

The outspoken admiral, developer of the 
Navy’s nuclear submarine, has been a caustic 
critic of “frills” and “softness” in American 
schools. He told the House Appropriations 
Committee: 

“If I were the Russian Government, I 
would do all I could to keep us from chang- 
ing our present system of education.” 

Rickover appeared before a secret session 
of the committee August 18 to testify that 
the Russians are winning the technological 
and scientific race with the United States be- 
cause they have a far better education sys- 
tem. A transcript of his testimony was re- 
leased yesterday. 

He said the Russians are graduating about 
the same number of high school students as 
the United States, “but the Russian children 
are at least 2 years ahead of the American 
high school graduates in sound, basic edu- 
cation, 

“By that I mean mathematics, the sci- 
ences, mastery of the mother tongue, knowl- 
edge of their own classical literature and 
that of major foreign nations, foreign lan- 
guages, and history—though their history 
study is colored by Marxist doctrine,” he 
added. 

The admiral, whose qualifications to criti- 
cize the schools have been challenged by 
professional educators, told the committee 
he was “forced into the educational problem 
because I saw the poor products of our 
educational system.” 

“I am a customer for the products of our 
schools,” he said. “I tried to get people to 
help me do a job in nuclear power develop- 
ment, and I found the product of our schools 
quite unsatisfactory, so I set out to find the 
reasons.” 

Among the reasons he found, Rickover in- 
dicated, were “contempt for education, a 
lack of understanding of what education is 
and can do, a failure in responsibility to our 
children and a selfish attitude by grownups 
where they are more interested in acquiring 
material things than in developing the 
minds of our youth and taking care of the 
future of our country. 

“There are many schools in this country 
where the boys and girls drive up in expen- 
sive cars but have to go double shift in the 
school.” 

Rickovgr said the Soviet Union will have 
2 million scientists and engineers by 1961, 
compared with 1.6 million here. 

He blamed a lack of adequately educated 
people for the Nation’s waste of money on 
missiles and other technical projects, and 
told the committee: 

“This is what I don’t understand: Why 
Members of Congress are willing to appro- 
priate large sums of money for things which 

know may not succeed, but will hesi- 


tain and great.” 

When Rickover spoke of inequalities in 
educational opportunities in the various 
States, some members of the committee 
rushed to the defense of their States’ 
schools. Rickover invited them to try Soviet 
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— questions on their high school gradu- 
ates. 

Though the exchange does not appear in 
the transcript, a member of the committee 
told a reporter that Representative Jame L. 
WurrtTen, Democrat of Mississippi, assured 
Rickover that his State’s schools were better 
than the District’s. 

“God help the District of Columbia,” Rick- 
over reportedly replied. 

The Admiral asked Congress to take the 
lead in“ establishing nationwide standards 
for pupils and teachers, a longer school year, 
simpler school biuldings, separate schooling 
for children of markedly different abilities 
and Federal equalization to permit poor 
States to offer good education. 

Referring to congressional concern about 
Federal control of education, Rickover asked : 
“Is anyone worried that it is wrong to regu- 
late airplane travel and train travel, food 
and drugs, and so on? 

“The products of our schools certainly 
move across State frontiers. * * * Isn’t 
honest labeling of educational diplomas as 
important as honest labeling of drugs?” 

The Admiral charged that the National 
Education Association and the U.S. Office of 
Education are part of “a vast bureaucracy of 
‘life adjustment’ people who control our 
primary and secondary schools.” 





[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Sept. 12, 1959] 
PARENTS CHALLENGED To See Soviet Tests 


Vice Adm. Hyman G, Rickover, father of 
the nuclear submarine and stormy critic of 
American education, challenged the Nation's 
parents yesterday to see how their children 
would do on .tests required of Russian 
high school graduates. 

Rickover introduced a set of Russian ex- 
aminations into the record when he testi- 
fied before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee last month. He said the set definite- 
ly shows that our schools are not the best 
in the world. 

The admiral told the Washington Post 
yesterday that he hoped parents would write 
to the committee for copies of the tran- 
script. 

“I hope they become angry enough to 
force their school boards to improve the 
curriculum, to improve the teaching and to 
stop wasting the time of our children with 
fun subjects and other matters unrelated to 
educations,” he declared. 

Rickover said 1,600,000 Russian students 
passed the oral maturity examination in 
1957 to graduate from the Soviet Union's 
10-year schools—the equivalent to our high 
schools. He compared the number with 
1,458,000 American high school graduates 
that. year—including many who took non- 
academic courses. 

The Soviet examination “covers a much 
broader field of knowledge than our college 
board achievements tests,” Rickover told the 
committee. 

Following is an outline of subjects cov- 
ered by the examinations together with some 
sample questions. The first and thirteenth 
topics in each field have been selected as 
representative samples: 


ALGEBRA 


1, The types of combinations and permu- 
tations. Number of permutations of m 
elements taken n at a time. Number of 
permutations of m elements. 

Quadratic equations. Complete and in- 
complete quadratic equations. Solution of 
quadratic equations of the form x*+.pe 
“+q=0. 

13. Theorem the equivalence 
of inequalities with multiplication and divi- 
sion of both sides of the inequality by posi- 
tive and negative numbers. 

Logarithums t6 the base 10 and their prop- 

ies 
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GEOMETRY 
1. Properties of the faces and diagonals of 


ped. 
ef the obtuse angles of a convex 
vertex. 


38. Right 
Bihedral 


rivation of the formula for the common re- 
sistanee of conductors connected in series. 
Additional resistance in voltmeters. Ap- 
Plication of series connections of conductors 
in technology. 

Solving the problems concerned with melt- 
ing and boiling of the type of problem No. 
721 (given below) and giving an explana- 
tion of the solution. 

Problem No. 721: In a container there were 
500 grams of water and an equal amount of 
ice at 0°. What quantity of steam at 
100° would be needed to melt all of the ice 
and to raise the temperature in the container 
to 30°? The specific heat of the container 
is 40 calorie/O°. 

CHEMISTRY 


1. Oxides: Their classification and chemical 
properties. 

Problem: To compute the release of the 
product of a reaction in terms of percent of 
theoretically possible, if the quantity of the 
initial substances and the quantity of the 
obtained product are known, 

Sample problem: In a laboratory 105 grams 
of nitrobenzene were obtained from 78 grams 
of benzene during a nitrating reaction. 
This amount constituted what percentage 
of the theoretically possible yield? 

18. Characterization of the group of alka- 
line earth metals. 

Problem: To determine with the aid of 
characteristic reactions each of three fur- 
nished inorganic substances. 

ENGLISH 

1. Reading and translation of an unfa- 
Miliar text with a dictionary. Answers to 
questions relating to the text read. 

Find in the text compound and derived 
(common or abstract) nouns; in the de- 
rived nouns indicate the suffix. 

13. Reading and translation of an unfa- 
mililar text with a dictionary. Answers to 
questions relating to the text read. 

Find in the text verbs in the past perfect: 


explain the necessity of using t 
the given text. pare 


Plans Set for $3 Million Oceanographic 
Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 
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August 23, 1959, under the heading of 
Canadian-American News, setting forth 
the fact that Canada is establishing an 
Oceanographic Institute at a cost of ap- 
proximately $3 million. 

I am very happy to see the Canadian 
Government taking this action as we 
need their cooperation and all of the 
knowledge possible in this field of 
science 


Canada’s initiative in this should 
quicken our own conscience with regard 
to expenditures in this field. 

{From the Boston Sunday Globe, Aug. 23, 
1959) 
Prans Ser ror $3 Mim1LIoN OCEANOGRAPHIC 
INSTITUTE 
(By Leonard Lerner) 

Canada, with the longest coastline of any 
country in the world, is expanding ocean- 
ography in the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys to fill the need of data 
on its coast waters for defense and resource 
assessment. 

It is seting up, in Bedfort Basin near 
Halifax, NS., a $3 million oceanographic 
institute, which will have the facilities to 
allow studies in any phase of this science. 

The new institute will take 6 years to 
complete. It will have a staff of some 300 
oceanographers, hydrographers, submarine 
geologists, and other scientific personnel, 
plus an operating fleet of 10 vessels. 

The first of the new vessels, the $7 mil- 
lion CGS Hudson, is expected to be com- 
missioned in 1961. 

The entire vroject will include liaison 
with the Fish.ies Research Board, the At- 
lantic Oceanographic Group which will be 
housed in the new institute, and with Dal- 
housie University which is setting up an in- 
stitute to train scientists. 


Findings on Salmon Migrations at Inter- 
national Oceanographic Congress, Held 
Under Auspices of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the truly great mysteries of na- 
ture is how a migrating salmon can find 
the exact creek or streambed where it 
was spawned 5 or 6 years earlier. Such 
migrations often involve more than a 
thousand miles of travel, among thou- 
sands of tributaries. How does it hap- 
pen? Biologists of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and others have sought 
the answer for countless decades. 

Now a Scottish scientist at the United 
Nations has suggested that a sense of 
smell may lure pilgrimaging fish across 
trackless oceans and through a laby- 
rinth of rivers. ‘This is so significant a 
dispatch from the U.N. headquarters, at 
the International Oceanographic Con- 
gress, that I believe it should be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. 

I know that it will be a source of pro- 
found interest to many hundreds of peo- 
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ple associated with the Chinook salmon 
industry in my native Pacific North- 
west. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the article from the New 
York Times of September 11, 1959, de- 
scribing this phenomenon, be printed in 
the Appendix. Its title is “Fish May 
Follow Noses Home, Scot’s Tests on 
Salmon Indicate.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: ; 

Fis Mar Fottow Nosss Home, Scor’s Tests 
om SALMON INDICATE 
(By Harold M. Schmeek, Jr.) 


UNITED Nations, New York, September 
10.—Some of the fish that mysteriously find 
their way across tracking oceans to ancestral 
spawning grounds may simply be following 
their noses home, a scientist said here today. 

There is evidence that certain fish can 
follow trails made by extremely dilute chem- 
ical traces drifting downstream on ocean 
currents from the spawning area, said Dr. 
C. B. Lucas, director of the Marine Labora- 
tory, Aberdeen, Scotland. The chemicals 
are present in concentrations of a few parts 
per million or even less. 

Dr. Lucas said ex ts showed salm- 
on could be guided along the faint chem- 
ical trails by what amounted to a combined 
sense of taste and smell. Fish that had 
their nostrils plugged in the interests of ex- 
periment had greater than normal diffieulty 
in finding their way, he said. 

Dr. Lucas spoke at the International 
Oceanographic Congress, which closes tomor- 
row at the United Nations. He cited the ex- 
periments on fish homing as an example 
of the unexpected ways in which traces of 
organic chemicals, spewed out by living 
things, affect other forms of life in the 
seas. 

Frequently, he observed, minute sea or- 
ganisms produce compounds essential to the 
life and well-being of other plants and 
creatures. 

Research suggests, he said in an inter- 
view, that this ability to follow faint chem- 
ical trails may apply not only to salmon 
but also to fish that spend their entire life 
eycles in the open ocean. 

In either case, he said, the system appears 
to work about this way: 

In its early life in the spawning area, the 
fish somehow becomes conditioned to the 
presences of certain traces of organic chem- 
icals that are characteristic of the locality. 

Later, when the fish is ready for spawning, 
it senses these traces as they drift down 
current and follows the trail to the home 
ground, 

Just how far such trails may extend is 
not known, he said. But salmon were 
thought to travel certainly for hundre“s 
of miles and perhaps thousands to spawn. 
Some fish find not only the right river but 
also the right branch of that river in their 
quest to return to their birthplace. 

Experiments on the homing capabilities 
of Pacific salmon were done originally by 
Dr. A. D. Halser of the University of Wis- 
consin, Dr. Lucas said. Further work has 
been done at the Aberdeen Laboratory, 

The evidence may have practical com- 
mercial implications, Dr. Lucas indicated. 
But for the present, there is no hope that 
fisherman can attract a salmon emear 
ing the right chemicals on his The 
specific nature of the 
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Impact of Federal Spending on the Econ- 
omy and Welfare of the People of the 
State of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of New York 
are increasingly concerned with the 
harmful impact of Federal spending 
upon the economy and the general wel- 
-- the people of the State of New 
York. 

There is extensive unemployment in 
the State of New York. Federal defense 
spending has increased on the west coast, 
while New York State has suffered sub- 
stantial cutbacks in this area. Federal 
aid programs increasingly siphon taxes 
from the people of the State of New York 
for redistribution to other States. The 
channeling of wealth out of. the State 
of New York into other areas of the Na- 
tion is unjust per se. This process also 
tends to increase total taxes for New 
York business and allows other States to 
attract new industry and New York State 
industry with State and local tax reduc- 
tion inducements. 

In May 1959, the members of the Re- 
publican delegation from the State of 
New York unanimously agreed to request 
the Library of Congress to compile the 
pertinent facts to be used as a basis for 
remedial measures. The members of the 
Republican delegation from the State of 
New York are: JoHn TaBER, CLARENCE E. 
Kiipurn, Dean P. TAYtor, R. WALTER 
RIEHLMAN, KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, WIL- 
LIAM E. MILLER, Harotp C. OstTertac, J. 
ERNEST WHARTON, FRANK J. BECKER, AL- 
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BERT H. Boscu, Steven B, DeErovunian, 
Francis C. Dorn, Pav. A. Fino, Joun R. 
PILLION, JOHN H. Ray, StuyVESANT WAIN- 
‘WRIGHT, EDWIN B. Doo._ey, Howarp W. 
Rosison, Rosert R. Barry, SEYMouR 
HALPERN, JOHN V. LiwpSAy, ALEXANDER 
Prirniz, JEssicA McC. Weis, and CHARLES 
E. GoopEtt. 

On July 29, the Library of Congress 
submitted its report to this group. This 
study is confined to fiscal year 1958, end- 
ing June 30, 1958. The following ex- 
tracted data glaringly points up the sys- 
tematic Federal extraction of the wealth 
and earnings out of New York State’s 
citizens: 

New York’s percentage of the Nation’s 
population: 9.5 percent. 

Percentage of Federal tax collected in 
New York State: 19.52 percent. 

Federal tax revenues, fiscal year 1958: 
$76.06 billion. 

Federal taxes paid by New York State, 
adjusted on the basis of the origin of tax: 
$10.1 billion. 

Percentage of Federal tax paid by New 
York State on basis of origin of tax: 
13.28 percent. 

Total Federal expenditures, 
$80.49 billion. 

Federal expenditures and grants 1958 
for New York State: $7,565 billion. 

Percentage of Federal expenditures 
and grants 1958 for New York State: 
9.40 percent. 

Net loss in 1958 to New York State— 
difference between tax revenues paid 
by origin and Federal expenditures plus 
grants to New York State: $2.45 billion. 

The net loss of $2.45 billion amounts 
to the payment by each man, woman, 
and child in New York State of about 
$155 more in Federal taxes than the 
average citizen of the United States. 
This huge sum of $2.45 billion is more 
than the annual total tax revenues of the 
State of New York. It amounts to an 
overpayment to the Federal Government 
by the citizens of New York State of an 


1958: 
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amount more than the total New York 
State tax. 
FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 


New York State is particularly and se- 
verely penalized in the field of Federal 
grants-in-aid. The expansion of this 
type of Federal activity is a most serious 
threat to the economy and the political 
well-being of the State of New York. 

Federal grants-in-aid in the year 1925 
amounted to $124 million. Federal 
grants-in-aid in 1958 totaled $7.42 bil- 
lion, an increase of 6,000 percent over 
the space of 33 years. 

In 1958, Federal aid payments in New 
York State were $482 million out of the 
national figure of $7.42 billion. The per- 
centage receipts for New York State is 
6.5 percent as compared to its popula- 
tion of 9.5 percent and its taxpayments 
—by origin—of 13.28 percent. 

There are 105 different grants-in-aid. 
Each of them have different formulas 
or criteria for the distribution of Fed- 
eral funds. There is no uniform or cen- 
tral rationale or objective. 

In practical effect, Federal aid is so- 
cialization on the State level. Wealth 
and earnings are siphoned off from one 
group of States and redistributed to 
other States. 

CONCLUDING REPORT 


The Republican Members of. the 
House representing the State of New 
York express their gratitude to the Li- 
brary of Congress and particularly to 
the members of the staff who worked so 
diligently on this thorough and exhaus- 
tive report. 

A concluding report is expected to be 
submitted by the Library of Congress 
in January 1960. This report will gather 
the statutes, formulas, rules, regulations, 
and policies relating to the allocation 
and expenditures of Federal funds to 
States or other geographic areas. 

Summarizing, tables I and II of this 
report are presented: 


Tasie I.—Estimates of Federal tax revenues by State of origin and expenditures by State of recipient or activity, fiscal year 1958 

























Amount per a pee 5 aii —_ per ae per $1,000 
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Aggregate Pp perso: ; incomes 3 
Tax Expend- Expend 
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TaB_e I.—Estimates of Federal tax revenues by State of origin and expenditures by State of recipient or activity, fiscal year 1 968—Continued 
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TABLE I1.—Percentages and index numbers for estimates of Federal tax revenues, by State of origin and expenditures by State of recipient 
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Progressive Public Works Are Not “Pork 
Barrel” Projects " 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
been a marked tendency on 


projects, shows that the items in the 
public works bill are not just made work. 
It is projects such as these in the past 
which have helped keep our Nation on 
the road to progress with a dynamic and 
growing economy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial from the Corpus Christi 
Caller for Wednesday, September 9, 1959 
entitled “Progressive Public Works Hurt 
by ‘Pork Barrel’ Slur.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the aie Caller, Sept. 9, 


PROGRESSIVE Pusuic Works Hurt sy “Pork 
Barre.” Stuer 


revision, carry 
the handicap of a slur label that begs re- 
examination. Like its annual predecessors 
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for many years, the legislation is cynically 
referred to as the “pork barrel bill.” 
Webster’s defines the “pork barrel” as 
Federal funds “regarded as appropriated 
more for local patronage than to make 
needed improvements.” ‘The term is closely 
allied with another political slang word, 
“logrolling,” which means you vote for my 
pet project and I'll vote for yours. 
No one should be so naive as to deny that 
en seek Federal funds to gain and 
keep their constituents’ favor. Nor is it any 
secret that individual Congressmen and 
blocs trade out to accomplish that. What 
needs to be understood is that, within rea- 


demands to weld them into a practical ex- 
pression of the majority will. 

While the and fiscal impact of 
the various items in the public works bill 
may be endlessly debated, we doubt that few, 
if any, of them fail to merit classification as 
“needed improvements.” The President's 
veto was on budget-balancing grounds; no 
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charge was made that the objectionable items 
were “boondoggles”—valueless projects. 

The “pork barrel” slur has moved some to 
renew the suggestion that the President 
should have the item veto, such as Texas’ 
Governor has, so that he could eliminate 
projects he opposes without having to send 
back the entire public works appropriation 
bill to Congress for reconsideration. That, 
however, would place a vast and dubious 
new power in the Presidency. By threaten- 
ing Congressmen’s pet projects with the item 
veto, the President could whip them into 
line behind his own policies. Congress is 
not likely to subject itself to such dictation 
from the White House. 

In the future, it would be well to dis- 
courage the reckless labeling of public works 
appropriations as “pork barrel bills,” unless 
they actually deserve such approbrium. The 
bill now under consideration has not de- 
served that slur, either before or after revi- 
sion. 





Excerpts From Trade Relations Council 
Publication, Tradeways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Trade Relations Council of 
the United States, largest coalition of 
industry and agriculture dedicated to 
improving our foreign trade policies in 
the interests of a stronger domestic econ- 
omy, has just issued the first edition of 
its publication, TRC Tradeways. 

Among other interesting and news- 
worthy material presented in the first 
edition is an editorial which, for its con- 
cise and analytical appraisal of trends in 
international trade, merits careful con- 
—e and study. The editorial fol- 

OWS: 
oar publication, Tradeways, and its spon- 
tion, Trade Relations Council, 
Neath life at an historical moment when the 
trading world enters a dramatic new phase. 

All over the globe trading units are reshap- 
ing into new production and marketing 
alinements and patterns. The motivating 
force is basically political. 

The United States and Soviet Russia are 
today’s political giants. In their shadow 
other countries—even the former top world 
power, Great Britain—feel individually feeble 
and frustrated. Hence their desire to merge 
into the giant class. 

The common market is the bridge. OCen- 
tral Europe already has organized one. An 
outer ring is forming a free trade area. Sim- 
ilar blocs are emerging in Latin America and 
the.Near East. Africa may be the next scene. 

The common market is but a means to an 
end. That end is unification of the compo- 
nent countries. And the end is good if it 
— stronger allies in the fight for & free 
world. 

While these political units are forming 
they will throw around themselves all sorts of 
protective devices to foster the unification 
process, the effect of which is to discriminate 
against the outsider. And the United States 
is outside all of them. 


“think of the European Common 
economic manifestation only. They talk of 


bargaining it out of its dedicated course by 
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offering U.S. tariff cuts via the General 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade. Already 
they are preparing for tariff-negotiating ses- 
sions in 1961. 

We are only deluding ourselves if we think 
we can hold back an historic groundswell by 
offering to cut our already-decimated tariffs 
once again. The only certainty would be to 
expose American industries to the increas- 
ingly injurious effects of imports from low- 
wage countries. 


Those of us familiar with the forth- 
right policies and programs of the Amer- 
ican Tariff League, predecessor organi- 
zation of the Trade Relations Council, 
have come to expect from this group such 
candid and realistic statements on pub- 
lic issues. I commend the council for 
= frank and open presentation of its 

ews, 





Passport Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. FULTON... Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp an excellent and high 
level statement on passport legislation: 
STATEMENT BY THE HonoraBte JoHN W. 

Haynes, Jr., ADMINISTRATOR OF SECURITY 

AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF 

Srate, Berore THE House ForEIGN AFFAIRS 

COMMITTEE ON PassPorT LEGISLATION 

Avcust 5, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, we are grateful for 
the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee to testify about passport legislation, 
and particularly about the need for prompt 
legislative action to deal with the problem 
of passports for dangerous American sup- 
porters of the international Communist 
movement. 

Our recommendations are necessary be- 
cause of a present lack of legislative author- 
ity in this field as pointed out last year by 
the Supreme Court, primarily in two de- 
cisions. In June 1958, in the Kent, Briehl, 
and Dayton cases, the Supreme Court by a 
majority of 5 to 4 said, in effect, that Congress 
has never given the Secretary of State the 
authority to deny passports to members or 
supporters of the international Communist 
movement, or even to persons whom he has 
specifically found, are going abroad will- 
fully and knowingly to engage in activities 
which would advance that movement. The 
Court did not hold that it was unconstitu- 
tional to deny passports to such persons, but 
only that the Secretary lacked legislative 
authority to do so. The Court further said 
that any legislation giving the Secretary 
such authority must carefully protect the 
constitutional rights of citizens. 

Since that time, the administration has 
been consistently seeking the passage-of such 
legislation by the Congress. The President 
and the Secretary of State have both re- 
iterated the need for such legislation. Just 
over @ year ago, representatives of the 
Department of State appeared before your 
committee to testify about the urgent need 
for legislation empowering the Secretary of 
State to refuse passports to certain support- 
international Pca sc move- 

administration 
comprehensive bill on 
matters, but we endeavored to clear 


to make it 
to the committee that we were not suggest- 
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ing that particular bill reflected the only 
— approach to the outstanding prob- 
ems. 

Last year’s hearings, before this commit- 
tee and before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee indicated there was some congres- 
sional preference for a measure dealing 
separately -with the Communist problem 
rather than for comprehensive passport legis- 
lation, Indeed, this committee reported out 
and the House passed such a bill in the clos- 
ing days of the last Congress. It was not 
acted on by the Senate. 

We still believe a comprehensive measure 
is ultimately desirable. 

We fully agree, however, that the critical 
problem today is to remedy the total lack 
of legislative authority to deny passports to 
really dangerous participants in the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. In mes- 
sages to the Congress last year both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the late Secretary Dul- 
les underlined the danger represented by this 
legislative gap which makes legislation in 
this field essential. Accordingly, the Depart- 
ment has strongly supported such specific 
remedial proposals now before the Congress. 
These represent what we believe is the mini- 
mum required in the light of the, present 
and continuing danger to our national se- 
curity. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee.has the re- 
sponsibility constantly to consider and to re~- 
view all aspects of our foreign policy. There 
is, therefore, certainly no group which under- 
stands more clearly than this committee how 
pervasive and total is the hostility and the 
menace of international communism. 

The late Secretary of State Dulles, in his 
characteristic terse manner, said that in- 
ternational communism “seeks to unify and 
harmonize the world by gaining control of 
all national governments.” That basic objec- 
tive was sought by the Soviet leadership in. 
the days of Lenin, and it has in no way been. 
altered by any of the changes in. Soviet 
leadership down to the present day. 

One of the greatest dangers posed by in- 
ternational communism is the full aware- 
ness both of its leaders and its followers that 
they are engaged in a total war with the rest 
of the world. They wage this war with an 
unswerving singlemindedness of purpose. 
They wage it in every way they dare, politi- 
cally and diplomatically and economically; 
and they do not hesitate to wage it secretly 
and subversively. 

International communism maintains in 
every foreign country, and particularly in 
the United States, a vast well-trained, well- 
financed subversive organization solely de- 
voted to winning that war. This organiza~ 
tion is truly international; its worldwide 
activities are controlled and centrally di- 
rected with ruthless efficiency. Some 
members of that organization hold Ameri- 
can citizenship, but their allegiance is not 
American, and their loyalty and service is 
to international communism. 

Communication and personal contact are 
essential to the effective operation of any 
such complex organization. When, in addi- 
tion, it is directed from abroad, this be~ 
comes doubly important. It requires 
travel—travel by the leaders and travel by 
those who carry their messages and their 
instructions, and by all the others whose 
activities are necessary to keep the appara-~- 
tus operating. 

Some travel and personal contact would 
undoubtedly be required even if this whole 


of its activities must be both secret and il- 
legal. Those who engage in such activities 
usually fear and avoid regular communica~ 
tions for obvious reasons, and instead use 

ts and personal disci- 
pline. Such a conspiracy can operate suc- 
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cessfully only so long as it can maintain 
secure and rapid communications. It is a 
basic rule of Communist practice to com- 
municate by word of mouth rather than in 
writing and to avoid the usual communica- 
tions methods. If their vast personal com- 
munication network is impaired, their 
operations are rendered less effective and 
the whole is placed under a 
serious handicap. We believe it is a handi- 
cap which we should impose on it to the 
limit of our ability; and we certainly think 
that we should not be required to facilitate 
its communication. 

Our weapons against Communist subver- 
sion in this country have been a closely in- 
terlinked set of techniques. They have in- 
cluded penetration of the conspiracy and 
constant surveillance. Always, to the ex- 
tent we could achieve it by passport and 
visa and immigration regulations, they in- 
volved denial to the conspirators of free 
movement in and out of the country and 
thereby of easy and satisfactory communica- 
tions. 

The loss of our ability to stop American 
members of the Communist apparatus from 
getting passports has blunted the other 
weapons we have against the Communist 
conspiracy. For example, our success in pre- 
venting the entry of foreign Communist 
agents and couriers with their financing and 
instructions from headquarters becomes 
rather hollow if American members of the 
apparatus can travel freely out of the coun- 
try. Similarly, the most successful pene- 
tration of the domestic Communist appara- 
tus by agents of the United States is rend- 
ered much less useful if the persons can 
evade observation for extended periods by 
traveling abroad, probably behind the Iron 
Curtain where we can hardly expect to know 
what they are doing. 

The Communists have invariably stepped 
up their activities whenever we have let the 
bars down. At one time the dangerous 


members of the conspiracy, if they had to 
travel abroad, had the alternatives only of 
doing so illegally without a passport, or of 
resorting to fraud and falsification to get 
passports, and thereby exposing themselves 


to criminal prosecution. Today an Ameri- 
can Communist does not have to resort 
to fraud—there is no incentive for it. He 
may get a passport, in his own name, on his 
own birth certificate, with his own picture. 
He can require his Government to legalize 
and assist his travéls. This is the facilita- 
tion he wants and needs. 

I would like briefly to try to put the prob- 
lem of control of Communist travel in 
proper perspective. For the 2 calendar 
years preceding the Supreme Court decisions 
of last summer, over a million passports 
were issued or renewed. Out of this group, 
51 were initially and tentatively turned 
down because of alleged affiliation with the 
Communist movement. These individuals 
were afforded access to an elaborate hearing 
and appeal machinery. Indeed, in the en- 
tire 6 year period since that machinery was 
established in 1952, the Secretary of State— 
and it must be the Secretary personally— 
finally denied. passports on Communist 


grounds to only 15 persons after they had, 


exhausted their administrative remedies. 
Some others were granted passports after 
hearings; and some did not contest the 
Department's ruling. 

I think that these figures concerning the 
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old, because they refused to supply the De- 
partment with a sworn statement concern- 
ing their current and past affiliation with 
the Communist Party. There were just over 
a@ hundred such cases in each of the calen- 
dar years 1956 and 1957. Most dangerous 
Communists are equally unwilling either to 
expose their party connections or. to run 
the risk of a perjury indictment. 

There can be no doubt about the deter- 
ring effect of our regulations and the affi- 
davit requirement. For, since the Supreme 
Court decisions of last year, a number of 
old-line, dedicated Communists have applied 
for and have had to be granted passports. 

The objectives of the legislation we need 
are rather simple. We need legislative au- 
thorization for the Secretary of State to deny 
passports (as appropriate) to persons who 
are presently engaging in activities knowingly 
intended to further the purposes of the in- 
ternational Communist movement. This au- 
thority should be based on congressional 
findings as to the danger to our country in- 
herent in those purposes. 

You will notice that I spoke of people who 
are engaging in activities and that I further 
said presently engaging. We think both 
these matters are important. 

We do not want authority to restrict the 
movement of people who hold political, so- 
cial or economic opinions which are not of 
the orthodox American variety. 

We seek only the authority to deny pass- 
ports because of a person’s present knowing 
engagement in activities for the purpose of 
advancing the Communist movement. We 
do not seek authority to deny passports to 
American citizens who are not today a 
danger to our security, even though at some 
time in the past they may have supported 
the Communist conspiracy. We do believe, 
however, that present membership in the 
Communist Party, or present activities under 
party discipline or uhder the direction or 
control of the Communist movement, should 
be considered as important evidence of fur- 
therance of the international Communist 
movement. When a person is knowingly 

in such activities, he should carry 
the burden of demonstrating clearly that he 
will not engage in such activities while 
abroad. On balance this is fair, since the 
ent first has to show that the person 

is knowingly engaging in such activities. 

A ‘s past actions alone, of course, 
should not disqualify him from receiving a 
passport, although naturally they cannot be 
entirely ignored in assessing his present and 
probable future actions. 

If a person does come within these care- 
fully defined categories, the Secretary of 
State should be able to deny him a pass- 
port without demonstrating the specific 
harm he would do on a specific future trip. 
Indeed, at the time of application, a Com- 
munist may have no specific trip or mission 
in mind, or he may not receive his orders 
until long after he receives his passport. 

however, once issued, remains 
valid for 2 years, renewable for 2 more. 

As @ general rule, we cannot show in ad- 
vance what a dedicated Communist is going 
to do on a particular trip abroad. We may 


i 


likely we are to know about it; and even 
we do know we would, in all probability, 
be in a position to document it for the 
record. We must be able to anticipate 
to our foreign relations and our na- 
security action we take is and 
but never punitive. 
/ other essential of pass- 
legislation which is often misunder- 


ge 


tat 
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stood, and that is the necessity for the Gov- 
ernment to be able to utilize confidential 
information, under carefully controlled cir- 
cumstances, as part of the basis of its de- 
cision. 

I would like to make very clear that in 
our opinion any legislation purporting to 
deny passports to Communist supporters 
would not achieve that purpose if it entirely 
prohibited the Government from utilizing 
confidential information. We certainly do 
not seek legislative authority to rely ab- 
solutely on confidential information, or to 
utilize it so as to preclude an opportunity 
for the passport applicant to rebut it. On 
the other hand, our experience and careful 
analysis of past cases has shown that almost 
without exception dangerous cases in the 
Communist area involve some confidential 
information. The reason for its being con- 
fidential is almost always in order to pro- 
tect the investigative source. Indeed, the 
more recent and meaningful the informa- 
tion is, the more likely it is that it has come 
from current investigative sources within 
the Communist movement. 

The Government has an overriding inter- 
est in maintaining the security of these in- 
vestigative sources ahd methods. Of all the 
weapons which we have against the Com- 
munist conspiracy, our knowledge of its cur- 
rent operations is certainly the most im- 
portant. If faced with the unpleasant choice 
of exposing and thereby destroying a valu- 
able and continuing source of such knowl- 
edge, and issuing a passport to an individual 
member of the conspiracy, the Government 
would have no alternative but reluctantly to 
issue the passport as the lesser evil. 

I do not mean to imply that confidential 
information comprises a major, or even a 
very large part of any total case. It almost. 
never does. But the part it does play is often 
vital in relating the separate parts of the | 
case. 

Legislation designed to prohibit passports 
to Communist supporters but which would 
prevent us from utilizing any confidential 
information whatsoever by requiring full 
confrontation, would, we fear, generate the 
dangerous illusion that the travel of Com- 
munists was being controlled, when ac- 
tually tt would not be. Such legislation 
would, in effect, guarantee the most dedi- 
cated and dangerous Communist an absolute 
right to travel. 

The situation is similar with regard to 
highly sensitive information obtained from 
foreign sources or our own diplomatic and 
consular representatives abroad. Our for- 
eign intelligence depends to a. great extent 
upon close cooperation with other friendly 
governments and we cannot afford to preju- 
dice these arrangements, 

However, we have not operated, nor do we 
seek to operate, in an unrestricted manner 
in this field. Unless the full disclosure of 
information and the sources thereof would, 
in the opinion of the Secretary of State, 
have a substantial adverse effect upon the 
national security or the conduct of foreign 
relations, then the Department would either 
disclose both, or not rely upon the informa- 
tion. Under existing case law, there must be 
findings of fact by the Secretary of State and 
these findings must state the extent to which 
they are based upon confidential, informa- 
tion, and must set forth y the rea- 
sons why such information cannot be fully 
disclosed. We think this is wise and should 
be continued. Under such requirements the 
Secretary could hardly, even if he were so 

, render a decision based on unsjib- 
stantiated rumors or gossip. 

Moreover, we are suggesting a further sig- 
nificant step to safeguard the interests of the 
individual applicant. We feel, after careful 
consideration of the details of past cases, 
that the Department cah and should pro- 
vide the passport applicant with a fair 
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résumé of any confidential. evidence which 
cannot be disclosed fully. In most cases, 
this would mean giving him everything ex- 
cept the identity of the source. The appli- 
cant would then have due ‘notice of the 
points in issue and would be given an ade- 
quate oportunity to rebut this information. 

I believe that when the Secretary of State 
asserts that he cannot spread certain in- 
formation on an open record; explains with 
as much particularity as possible the reasons 
of national security why he cannot do so; 
furnishes a summary which he certifies to be 
a fair summary of the information; and 
makes specific findings of fact, we should be 
able to rely on the Secretary’s integrity and 
accept his statement. 

Lastly, we feel there should be legislative 
approval of a reasonable oath requirement 
as to present or near-past Communist Party 
membership. We think it desirable to have 
a clear expression of congressional approval 
on this subject. 

The oath requirement under our now de- 
funct regulations was very helpful to us. 
So long as the requirement is reasonable 
and pertinent, we do not believe that such 
an affidavit infringes unduly on the rights 
of anyone seeking a passport. I am not 
speaking of any so-called test oath. The 
affidavit would not have to be answered in 
any particular way.in order for the appli- 
cant to receive a passport. Nor would any 
particular answer cut short the administra- 
tive procedure open to him. His answer 
would be merely another factor in the con- 
sideration of his case on its merits. 

I would now like, with the committee’s 
permission, to comment briefly on some of 
the bills which are before you. 


H.R. 55 (SELDEN BILL) 


H.R. 55 and a number of other identical 
bills before the committee are in the same 
form as the bill which passed the House on 
August 23 last year. 

The Department is in full accord with the 
objectives of H.R. 55. Representatives of 
the Department apepared before this com- 
mittee twice last year in connection with the 
formulation of a narrow bill directed at the 
problem of Communist travel. The bill 
which this committee reported out, H.R. 
13760, was, in the Department’s opinion, 
adequate to meet the problem. However, 
the bill was amended on the floor to provide 
that the judicial review established by the 
bill should be on the record. The Depart- 
ment had previously advised the committee, 
when consideration was being given to such 
&@ provision, that it would seriously reduce 
the effectiveness of the bill in accomplishing 


revealing 
sources, or, failing to do so, of issuing the 
Passport.” 


H.R. 55 contains this same provision which 
is the only aspect of the bill with which the 
disagrees. 
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H.R. 7006 (BENTLEY BILL) 

E.R. 7006 was introduced after the Depart- 
ment submitted its comments on H.R. 55. 
This bill contains all of the suggestions the 
Department made in those comments. 

We believe that H.R. 7006 would also give 
the Department the legislative authority it 
needs. 

We believe this is a good bill. We strongly 
support it and we hope the committee will 
report it favorably to the House. 

I understand the Department of Justice 
forwarded its technical comments on H.R. 
7006 to the committee in mid-June. How- 
ever, I am sure the committee would be 
interested in a current statement of the 
position of the Attorney General on passport 
legislation. 

The Attorney General has advised me that 
the Department of Justice shares the view 
of the Department of State that the enact- 
ment of legislation along the more compre- 
hensive lines of the administration’s bill in 
the last Congress would be preferable. How- 
ever, he agrees with us that our most urgent 
current problem in the passport field is the 
lack of congressional authority to deny 
passports to those persons in situations 
where information establishes that their 
travel abroad would constitute a real danger 
to the United States. Accordingly, if the 
Congress decides to enact legislation dealing 
with this narrower problem, the Attorney 
General informed me that his Department 
joins with the Department of State in sup- 
porting the provisions of H.R. 7006 and be- 
lieves it would supply statutory authority 
found lacking by the Supreme Court in the 
Kent-Briehl and Dayton cases. He con- 
tinues to feel, as he suggested, that certain 
minor technical revisions of the bill would 
be helpful. 

H.R. 8329 (HAYS BILL) 

H.R. 8329 was only recently introduced 
and the Department received a request for 
comment last Friday. Our comments were 
forwarded to the committee this morning. 

Basically the Department feels that this 
bill would not provide effectively for the 
denial of passports to Communist supporters, 
and therefore is inadequate to counter the 
existing danger. We also feel that, inasmuch 
as it obviously is a comprehensive passport 
bill, it would, by the omission of certain 
important provisions, severely restrict the 
existing authority of the Secretary of State 
to act on considerations of foreign policy 
in the passport field. 

Section 103 of H.R. 8329, for example, ap- 
pears to enumerate certain sole grounds 
upon which could be denied. 
This enumeration would by omission se- 
verely restrict the existing authority of the 
Secretary of State to act on individual pass- 

cases on the basis of reasonably an- 
ticipated harm to the foreign relations of 
the United States. 

Section 103(a) (3) of H.R. 8329 lists three 
rather extreme grounds on which passports 
may be denied on national security grounds. 
Naturally, we with these three 
grounds, although we feel that the Depart- 
ment presently has authority to deny pass- 
ports in any cases where there is substan- 
tial evidence of such serious activities. We 
believe, however, that the exclusion of all 
other grounds would make it unlikely that 
even dedicated and known Communists 
could be Sie under the pro- 
visions of i 

An advance showing that a particular 
would, when abroad, engage in one 
narrowly defined extreme activities 
listed in this section would be impossible 

every case, for reasons I have in- 
dicated earlier in this testimony. 
have reliable information even as to where 
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a Communist is going, much less as to what 
he specifically intends to do when he gets 
there. Our experience teaches us that such 
people frequently misrepresent the places 
they intend to go, as well as the true pur- 
pose of their travel. Furthermore, under 
section 201 of this bill the Department 
would not even be able to inquire of the 
applicant about the purpose or length of his 
proposed travel. 

Section 201(c) (2) of H.R. 8329 specifically 
prohibits the Secretary of State from asking 
an applicant for any information with re- 
gard to membership in any organization 
which is not finally registered under the 
provisions of the Subversive Activities Act 
of 1950. Of course, as the committee is 
aware, no organization (including the Com- 
munist Party) is yet included in this cate- 
gory because of protracted litigation. The 
Department doubts that reliance on this 
provision of the 1950 act (which has not 
yet become effective and appears unlikely to 
do so in the near future) is the best way to 
meet the Communist passport problem in 
1959. : 

A difficult problem is posed by section 307 
of H.R. 8329, especially subsection (d). This 
provision would require the judicial branch 
of the Government to substitute its judg- 
ment for that of the executive branch in 
determining whether. the disclosure of par- 
ticular information would have a substan- 
tially adverse effect upon national security 
and foreign relations. The courts have 
long held that in such areas the executive 
branch has special competence as well as 
broad constitutional authority, and the 
courts should be hesitant to trespass. The 
Department fearsthat this section might 
effectively nullify those desirable provisions 
of H.R. 8329 which recognize the necessity 
for the Government to rely on confidential 
information under some circumstances. 

There are many provisions of H.R. 8329 
with which the Department is in agreement, 
and there are a few other technical objec- 
tions which are set forth.in greater detail 
in our letter of comment. The Depart- 
ment’s overall opinion, however, is that the 
bill would not be effective in meeting the 
present danger to the national security, and 
that it would not supply the statutory au- 
thority found lacking by the Supreme Court 
in the Kent-Briehl and Dayton cases. 

H.R, 2468 (COLLIER BILL) 

H.R. 2468, on which the Department re- 
cently submitted views to the committee, 
appears identical with H.R. 7315. 

The Department is in accord with the ap- 
parent objectives of this bill. We feel that 
H.R. 2468 would probably meet the problems 
we face in the Communist area. The De- 
partment believes, however, that its pro- 
visions are more restrictive than is required. 

Furthermore, the bill proposes to incorpo- 


by 
the Supreme Court. The Department finds 
no objection to this; however, in the last 


We have often pointed out to the Congress 
that we do not believe there is only one 
formula to our legislative needs in . 
However, we think provisions 
the lines of H.R. 7006 are more ade- 
both from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual, and the Government. 
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H.R. 5455 (CURTIS BILL) 

There are many features of this bill with 
which the Department is in agreement. 
Again we believe H.R. 5455 would probably 
provide adequate authority in the Commu- 
nist area, but the bill includes provisions 
that are much broader than this. In fact, 
certain provisions of the bill seem to go be- 
yond the comprehensive legislative endorse- 
ment of authority we requested in the ad- 
ministration’s bill submitted to the last Con- 
gress. If this type of comprehensive bill is 
to receive consideration, the Department 
would prefer provisions along the lines of 
those formerly proposed. 

Additionally, H.R. 5455 (sec. 7) would 
create a U.S. Passport Service. The De- 
partment is firmly opposed to this feature of 
the bill. The Department feels strongly that 
the Secretary of State should be permitted to 
organize his Department as he deems neces- 
sary. It has been longstanding executive 
branch policy, as well as the recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Commission, that depart- 
ment heads should not be deprived of au- 
thority to determine the organization of 
their respective departments. 


Section 7 of H.R. 5455 is defective in a 
number of other ways besides being a viola- 
tion of sound administrative practice, as the 
Department has pointed out in our detailed 
comment upon the bill, 

I have tried to make clear the Depart- 
ment’s earnest desire to establish a fair ad- 
ministrative process by which we can achieve 
a balance between a danger to the security 
of the United States and the citizen's right 
not to have his freedom of movement un- 
reasonably restricted. 

We seek only the means to protect the 
United States by denying passports to those 
relatively few citizens who are knowingly 
engaged in the activities of the Communist 
eonspiracy, and whose travel abroad would 
thus be a danger to the security of the 
United States. 


Algeria and the 14th General Assembly 
of the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF ORBGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Homer 
A. Jack is the newly appointed associate 
executive director of the American Com- 
mittee on Africa, which has offices in 
New York City. Before joining the com- 
mittee staff he was minister of the 
Unitarian Church, of Evanston, Ill. 

Dr. Jack has written an enlightening 
article on the Algerian problem, which 
appeared in the Christian Century for 
September 9, 1959, which is included here 
under a previous unanimous consent. 
[From the Christian Century, Sept. 9, 1959] 

Tue FORGOTTEN War 

Unrrep Nations, N.Y.—The 14th General 
Assembly of the United Nations, due to 
open September 15, will hardly be less con- 
cerned with Africa than the 18th, which dis- 

at least 20 issues affecting Africa and 

February held a special session on the 

Once again the case of South- 

est Africa will be reopened, with South 
ca continuing to dodge responsibility for 
mandate. The International Court of 


. Britain’s 
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Justice may be asked to accept jurisdiction 
and compel South Africa to submit reports 
on that territory to the U.N. 

South Africa will also be reminded at the 
U.N. of apartheid within her borders, includ- 
ing her treatment of residents of Indian 
origin. And again on the U.N. agenda will 
be challenges to Portugal’s claim that Angola 
and Mozambique are integral parts of metro- 
politan Portugal. Efforts will also be made 
to induce the General Assembly to discuss 
Central African Federation, al- 
though Charter obstacles might prevent a 
full-dress debate on deteriorating conditions 
in the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 

I 

But the chronic issue before the U.N. is 
the continuing war in Algeria. The past 
decade has witnessed war in Korea, Indo- 
china, Suez—and Algeria. All the other wars 
have, in one way or another, come to an end, 
but the Algerian war will enter its sixth year 
on November 1 with no end in sight. 

Recently the French have come under in- 
creasing attack for various acts of cruelty 
and for their treatment of an estimated 
million Algerians held in regrouping centers. 
In April 35 Prench Roman Catholic priests 
serving with their country’s army in Algeria 
formally condemned the use of torture and 
the summary execution of civilian and mili- 
tary prisoners by the French. In May two 
of France’s leading Christians, Maurice Car- 
dinal Feltin and Pastor Marc Boegner, jointly 
issued a statement suggesting that the Chris- 
tian conscience cannot remain indifferent 
to the treatment of the Algerians in the 
French regroupment centers. In June a 
small book, “La Gangréne,” by seven Alger- 
ian students was published. It described 
tortures administered to them by the French 
police in Paris: “The gangrene of torture 
has traveled from Algiers to Paris.” This 
book was promptly banned, but its allega- 
tions have not been disproved. Indeed the 
Catholic weekly Christian Testimony com- 
mented: “As long as France’s answer to the 
expressed will of a‘people to live is torture, 
it is France that will be menaced by death.” 

About 300,000 Algerians are refugees in 
Morocco and Tunisia. They receive some 
help through the Red Crescent, an affiliate 
of the International Red Cross. Aid is also 
coming to them from the United States, in- 
cluding Church World Service, and two 
dozen Algerian students have scholarships 
in the United States. More aid to Algerian 
refugees is badly needed in this World 
Refugee Year. 

Although General de Gaulle was put into 
Office partly by French extremists in Algeria, 
there were hopes that, because of his popular 
mandate, he would try to negotiate an end 
to the Algerian war. But though there are 
rumors of secret talks, his government has 
refused to enter into serious negotiations, 
except on- terms that Algerians will not ae- 
cept. France has now begun the “integra- 
tion” of Algeria into France—as if there 
were no continuing war. Recently the 
French army opened a new offensive. 

bf 


For almost a year there has been in exist- 
ence the Provisional Government of. the 
Republic, created by the National 
Liberation Front. With Ferhat Abbas as 
Prime Minister, this government has head- 
quarters in liberated Algerian territory. 
Some of its ministerial departments operate 
from Tunis and Cairo and it has offices in 
London and New York. Despite threats of 
reprisals from France, 16 nations have recog- 
nized this government, the latest being 
Ghana. The nine independent African 
states, at their inaugural meeting in April 
1958, voted to aid Algeria to become inde- 
pendent. Their foreign ministers held an 
unprecedented meeting in Liberia early in 
August primarily to decide what further 
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steps they could take to help Algeria become 
free. Several Arab nations also have given 
the provisional government economic and 
perhaps military aid. pA 
The so-called Algerian question was first 
put on the U.N. agenda in 1955. However, 
no extensive debates took place until the 
llth and 12th sessions of the Assembly ‘n 
1957. Twenty-four Asian-African nations 
requested that the issue be considered by the 
13th session last autumn. In debates in the 
political committee, a resolution was passed 
recognizing the right of the Algerian people 
to independence and urging negotiations 
between the two parties concerned with a 
view of reaching a solution in conformity 
with the charter_of the U.N. The vote was 
$2 to 18, with 30 nations abstaining and the 
United States voting in the negative. This 
resolution contained a reference to the pro- 
visional govesnment of Algeria which the 
sponsors volunteered to omit during the 
plenary-debate. The vote on this modified 
resolution was $5 to 18, with 28 abstentions. 
This time the United States, in a 
but significant change of policy, abstained. 
The result was one vote short of the two- 
thirds majority necessary for Assembly ap- 
proval of the rerolution, bu’ the moral result 
was clear to everybody—except France. 
Some weeks ag? 22 Asian-African nations 
sent to the U.N. Security Council a mem- 
orandum urging it to look into the dete- 
riorating situation in Algeria. At about the 
same time 25 nations, including Japan and 
the Philippines (both of which abstained 
from voting on the Algerian question in the 
18th Assembly), requested that Algeria be 
put on the agenda of the 14th Assembly. 
It is predicted that there will easily be a 
two-thirds vote in the plenary session, with 
several more Latin American states support- 
ing the resolution. 


rr 


Algeria apparently constitutes one of the 
most difficult decisions for American policy- 
makers. The United States wants to be 
friendly with France, its longtime ally and 
NATO partner. Yet it presumably wants to 
keep in step with its own revolutionary tra- 
dition, with modern history, and with the 
Asian-African world. Present State Depart- 
ment policy (dictated, significantly, by its 
European rather than its African Section) 
calls for a peaceful, democratic, and just 
solution for Algeria. This ig the essence of 
ambiguity. One U.S. official recently said 
that the American vote on Algeria in the 
mext General Assembly will be decided on 
the highest level, almost a military decision 


-rather than a political one. 


The Algerian war is the forgotten war. 
Nobody in the United States seems very con- 
cerned. The labor movement has 
several resolutions on Algeria, but what has 
the church done? In England, however, a 
British Committee on Algeria has lately been 
formed. In Tunisia and Moroceo there are 
still hopes that together with a free 
they can form a North African federation, the 
Mahgreb. Tunisian Premier Habib Bour- 
guiba in July urged the Pope to mediate the 
Algerian conflict. In France itself many in- 
tellectuals are deeply disturbed by the in- 
transigence and cruelty exhibited by the 
representatives of their nation in Algeria. 
As Jean-Paul Sartre said some time ago, “If 
we want to save France from this disgrace 
and the Algerians from this hell, there has 
always been and still is only one way—to 
open negotiations and to make peace.” 

The 14th General Assembly of the United 
Nations will ark France to do just that. We 
of the United States should get off the po- 
litical fence, interest ourselves in this vital 
issue affecting the Mediterranean and the 
whole African world, and risk the worst with 
France if necessary. 

Homer A. JACK. 
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C. D. McNamee, Great Newspaperman and ship in successful community efforts to Petition of the Federated Indians of Cali- 
2 ttract industry 
- Outstanding Citizen “A few months 3 toe aie see i fornia for a Redress of Grievances 
a eae ceivi e ann rd of the Mich- 
EXTENSION OF REMARES igan United Conse Oereae Clubs, oe EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
newspaperman, and one Of Michigan’s 
outstanding citizens recently retired as 
editor of the Muskegon (Mich.) Chron- 
icle published in the Ninth Congressional 
District, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. Mr. C. D. McNamee steps down 
after hedevoted 51 years of his life earn- 
ing a reputation as one of Michigan’s top 
journalists, 

Mr. McNamee’s distinguished news- 
paper career began in 1908 with the 
Owosso (Mich.) Press-American. He 
served as a reporter and editor with the 
Detroit Tribune from 1911 to 1917. 
When he left the old Detroit Tribune 42 
years ago, he joined the staff of the Mus- 
kegon Chronicle, serving first as a county 
and city reporter, then as associate edi- 
tor beginning in 1925, and managing edi- 
tor beginning in 1936, and, finally, as 
editor since 1950. 

His many readers and those who have 
worked for him over the years revere and 
respect Mr. McNamee as a man who 
knows his business as a newspaperman, 
who is firm in his convictions, and who 
has never hesitated to take a forthright 
public position on vital issues affecting 
his community, State and Nation. 

Throughout the period of his editor- 
ship, Mr. McNamee was eminently suc- 
cessful in his dedicated efforts to publish 
@ newspaper which was interesting to 
read, complete in its coverage of national 
and local affairs, forthrightly independ- 
ent in its leadership in public affairs, and 
highly influential not only in western 
Michigan but throughout the State. 

In addition to the long hours which 
he spent at his editor’s desk, Mr. 
McNamee always found time for great 
personal sacrifices in time and effort in 
@ wide variety of civic activities. To 
mention only a few of his community 
interests, Mr. McNamee provided out- 
standing leadership in the organization 
of the West Shore Symphony, the Mus- 
kegon Civic Theater Association, the 
Greater Muskegon Community Chest; he 
has been a tireless leader in the Boy 
Scouts organization; and he. pioneered 
the establishment of the commission- 
manager form of city government for 
Muskegon. 

Over the years, he has been the re- 
cipient of many honors and awards for 
distinguished service; for example, he 
received the service award 
of the Michigan Department of the Ma- 
rine Corps League, he was cited by Tem- 
ple B’nai Israel in 1952 as the outstand- 
ing n of the year, and, more re- 
( resolution 


cently, a of apprecia- 


tion was adopted by the Muskegon City ~ 


Commission in recognition of his leader- 


ing the Muskegon micle as the out- 
standing newspaper in the State of 
Michigan for its reporting of conserva- 
tion news. 

Mr. McNamee has been active for 
many years in such professional organ- 
izations as the American Society of 
Newspapermen, the Michigan Press As- 
sociation, the Associated Press Manag- 
ing Editors Association, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press Association. 
He served as a lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Journalism. 

He has always taken a particular in- 
terest and genuine pride in the train- 
ing of young journalists. His cub re- 
porters usually found him to be a rough 
taskmaster at the beginning, but they 
soon learned that his example and de- 
manding standards provided invaluable 
guidelines for their own careers. 

Mr. McNamee’s half-century of serv- 
ice as a newspaperman and civic leader 
stands as a record of outstanding 
achievement worthy of the attention 
and recognition of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of my col- 
leagues in the Congress and my con- 
stituents, I warmly extend to Mr. 
McNamee the wish that he may enjoy 
many happy years of retirement and 
good health. 





Farm Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


-OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, when farm imports exceed farm 
exports in our country with its over- 
whelming farm surpluses it is a national 
calamity and unbelievable; but, Mr. 
Speaker, here are the figures: 

FARM EXPORTS FELL BELOW 1958 IMPORTS 


In a reversal of form, the United 
States imported more agricultural prod- 
ucts during the year ending July 31 than 
it exported. 

In the previous 12-month period, the 
exports exceeded the imports. 

Preliminary figures put exports during 
the year at $3,720,450,000 in value and 
imports at $4,005,258,000. In the pre- 
ceding year, the exports were $4,001,820,- 
000 and the imports $3,929,422,000. 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
reproduced below the contents of a peti- 
tion of the Federated Indians of Cali- 
fornia for a redress of grievances, which 
today has been filed in the House of 
Representatives: 

PETITION OF THE FEDERATED INDIANS OF CALI- 
FORNIA FOR A REDRESS OF GRIEVANCES 


To the GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

We, the Federated Indians of California, 
one of the organizations among the 36,000 
enrolled Indians of the State of California, 
pursuant to a resolution unanimously 
adopted at a convention, duly called and 
peaceably assembled, at the county court- 
house, in the city of Sacramento, State of 
California, on the 16th day of August 1959, 
do hereby submit to the Government of the 
United States this, our petition for a redress 
of grievances under the first amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States which 
reads as follows: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and 
to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Our President, whom the Indians of this 
country call the Great White Father has 
just obtained from Congress the passage of 
legislation to eurb and eradicate what he 
called gangsterism, racketeering, and corrupt 
practices existing in the field of labor- 
management relations brought to light by 
months of investigation by the committees 
of the Congress. 

In presenting this petition we desire to 
bring to the attention of the Government 
of the United States the fact that the Indians 
of California, in the matter of the just 
settlement of their claims against the 
United States, authorized to be presented to 
the Indian Claims Commission, and by ap- 
peal, to the courts, are suffering now, and 
have suffered for many years, from the same 
evils, namely, racketeering, gangsterism, and 
corruption largely in connection with the 
selection of attorneys to present our claims 
to the legal tribunals established by law and 
in some instances the attorneys themselves 
have violated the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia and of the United States. These evils 
have existed for many years and have caused 
us, not only substantial losses in money, but 
have delayed and thwarted the just settle- 
ment of our claims for many years. Selfish 
and unprincipled men, some of whom have 
criminal records, have wormed their way 
into our affairs and for years have collected 
large sums of money from our people on 
false pretenses; in one instance of which we 
have documentary proof, a group. of men 
organized a gambling corporation in Nevada, 
transferred their activities to California, the 
par value of the stock being the sum of 10 
cents with provision in its articles of incor- 

under Nevada law for the sale of 


States for a profit; and we also have docu~ 
mentary proof that several attorneys now 
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prominent and vocal in our affairs have, or 
hed a contract with this company. We have 
found that a number of other violations of 
law have oecurred in connection with the 
activities of some attormeys in our claims 
cases. 

We have brought these evils to the atten- 
tion of the officials ef the State of Cailfornia 
and of the United States but so powerful 


that our rights have not been protected; we 
cannot mention or recall_a single instance of 
anything ever having been dome by either 
Pederal or State officials to cosrect the evils 
we have mentioned, herein. 

We, therefore, as members of the Indian 
race and duly enrolled descendants of the 
tribes and bands of Indians who occupied 
and owned the major part of the lands of the 
State of California at the time they were 
acquired by the United States from the Re- 
public of Mexieo under the Treaty of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo in the year 1848, and vitally 
interested in the just settlement of our 
claims against the United States now being 
litigated before the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion; and also as citizens of the State of 
California and of the United States, in the 
exercise of a right given to us by the first 
amendment to the Constitution, for the pur- 
pose of freeing ourselves from the chains of 
servitude and oppression placed upon us by 
gangsters and racketeers to the end that our 
just claims may be settled according to the 
principles of right, truth, and justice and 
the schemes and purposes of these selfish 
men exposed and thwarted and the men in- 
volved in them forever banished and forever 
expelled from our midst, and prevented here- 
after from ever having anything to do with 
our affairs, do hereby submit this petition 
for a redress of grievances to the Govern- 
ment of the United States earnestly urging it 
to see to it that the laws enacted by Congress 
for our protection be enforced and fully car- 
ried out. 

By authority of the Federated Indians of 
California as set forth in the foregoing res- 
olution: 

PEepEraTEep INDIANS OF 
CALIFORNIA, 
By Bertna Srewarr, Secretary. 
6 Signed at San Prancisco, Calif., September 
, 1959. 


I Am an American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include an excellent and sympathetie 
speech made by Miss Clora Ann Click of 
Des Moines, N. Mex., when she won the 
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and development of America. People have 

been coneerned with the number of satel- 

Mites we have in to the number 

Russia has, whether the next rocket try will 

or will fall back to earth & 

failure, with the long months of preparation 

in one fatal moment, and whether 

the experts in charge will ever perfect the 

to actually send a person to the 

not going to minimize this sci- 

of Ameriea, because I believe 

@ very important part of our 

lves—both personally and as a Nation of 

People. I do believe, however, that while we 

have not beem putting too much emphasis 

on this part of America, that maybe the rest 

of America and what it means to be an 
American, has not had enough emphasis. 

Since I live in a ranching part of the 

country, I am naturally more aware of the 


would be who had always lived in the city. 
The various industries all have their places 
in this land and many of them are depend- 
ent on natural resources. For instance 
there are the mining, petroleum, and for- 
estry industries, to mention just a few. 
May I add a word here on these natural re- 
sources? We should ali realize that they are 
part of our heritage on this great land and 
that we must help to preserve them for fu- 
ture generations. 

The educational opportunities are better 
here than anywhere else in the world. 
Where else can a person go to school in pub- 
lic schools, use free textbooks, have the ad- 
vantage of having good teachers who are 
well trained, and further their education in 
their own chosen field without fear of in- 
terference from the government? We should 
remember that people everywhere are not as 
privileged as we are and in many cases are 
told what field to enter and then put to 
work where they are needed most rather 
than where they want to work. I believe 
that young people too often don’t realize 
that their responsibility in return for this 
trust in them is great. We are the future 
leaders of the world and it is up to us to 
take full advantage of every opportunity 
coming our way to better prepare us for the 
work ahead. 

There are many of us who are born Ameri- 
cans, and have all the rights of Americans 
as soon a8 we can use them. There are 
many others who are immigrants and have 
fought hard to become Americans. Stop to 
consider for a minute—what if you had been 
born somewhere else? Don’t you think that 
you would want to become an American as 
quickly as possible? I am sure that I would. 
While some of the immigrant Americans 
have been esontent to merely stop at the 
slums, there are those who are striving 
earnestly to better themselves and their po- 
sition whenever possible and many have 
been successful. 

Politics may seem very remote and far 


responsibility to try to get the best 
person into office. We can do this by sup- 
porting the campaign of the person who is 
our choice for the office and above all, by our 
vote. Voting is one of our most important 
privileges and duties. To vote wisely, we 
should inform ourselves and then by our 
presence at the polls, we will show that 
we are willing to take up the fight to keep 
America on a democratic basis. 
President Roosevelt appeared before Con- 
SS ae 6, 1941, and outlined a plan 
all he 
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able personal obstacle. This second is free~- 
dom of every person to worship God in 
his own way. This is very important to 
personally. The Bible is the greatest 
we have and we must have f 
and in his supremacy before 
fully complete our mission on this 
I believe that we were put here to 
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reach all over the world, and apply to every 
nation. Of course we know that they have 
not been followed throughout the world, but 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, and 
other freedoms, such as freedom of the 
press, are in effect in this eountry. Our 
forefathers have fought many battles to give 
us these freedoms, and now it is up to us 
to keep them going and to do our best to 
live up to them in their fullest sense. 

Modern science and inventions have 
shaped our lives to a very great extent. Lab- 
oratories have turned out countless devices 
and gadgets and have made discoveries to 
further our comfort, pleasure, and knowl- 
edge. Let me mention a few of the more 
important ones: Electricity, automobiles, 
airplanes, missiles, movies, radio, television, 
radar, medical advances, development of 
atomic power, plastics, telephones, and many 
others. I could use all of my allotted time 
in talking just about these inventions. 
Take, for instance, the telephone. We all 
know that it was invented by Alexander 
Graham Bell in 1876. Two years later the 
first central switchboard was put into op- 
eration, and by the end of the century more 
than 700,000 televhones were in use in the 
United States. Now the United States has 
more telephones than the entire remainder 
of the world combined. Pehaps another 
good example would be the automobile in- 
dustry. We all know something of the 
tremendous advantements in this industry 
since the first cars were invented. There 
really are not too many things in the new 
cars which are like those of the first cars, 
and the appearances are, at least, certainly 
different. 

Our scientific advancements are superior to 
those found anywhere else in the world. 
Even from behind the Iron Curtain, stu- 
dents are’sent to America for more advanced 
training in this field, 

I think that you can see by now that 
America is by far the most advanced coun- 
try, with so many advantages over any 
other country that they can hardly compare. 
I am proud, and I’m sure that you are too, 
to be able to make the statement: I am 
an American, this is my country. 


Petroleum Industry Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 
Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the 100th 


anniversary of the birth of the petroleum 
industry in Titusville, Pa., August 27, 





1959 


1859, was celebrated the week of Au- 
gust 23 through 29, 1959. 

It was indeed a great honor to have 
the Honorable Arthur E, Summerfield, 
the Postmaster General of the United 
States, as the speaker on the auspicious 
occasion of the dedication of a new post- 
age stamp, issued in commemoration of 
the drilling of the first commercial oil 
well by Col. Edwin Drake. 

As a Member of Congress from the 24th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
I consider that it was a high tribute to 
my district and to the oil industry to 
have the Postmaster General take time 
out of his busy schedule to make this 
contribution to the success of the oil 
centennial. 





Small Businessmen Plagued by 
Government Forms 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a letter from Mr. Al 
Schock, president of the Terrace Park 
Dairy, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Mr. 
Schock is an outstanding business and 
civic leader. His letter to the Director 
of the Census, in reply to a request to 
complete a new Government form is, in 
my opinion, a graphic statement of the 
small businessman’s legitimate com- 
plaint about the morass of Government 
forms. Many small businessmen have 
told me that a sizable amount of their 
time is taken up trying to work their way 
through blanks and forms now required 
by the agencies of the Government. 

I include Mr. Schock’s letter for the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Serpremper 8, 1959. 
Rospert W. BuRGEss, 
Director, Bureau of the Census, U.S. De- 
ee of Commerce, Washington, 


Dear Mr. Burcess: In September 4 I re- 
ceived a monthly Industry Survey Form that 
you have requested us to fillout. Aside from 
the fact that we are alrealy overburdened fill- 
ing out meaningless forms, the form you have 
provided { no more applicable to obtaining 
Ee ee ee 

e trouble with America today is that 
small business is being demoralized by inces- 
sant redtape harassment imposed by Bureau 
dictators of every sort from Washington. 
When will all this meaningless monkey busi- 
ness cease? When will operators of small 
business be permitted to use their energies to 
produce rather than waste time in nonpro- 
ductive effort. The wealth of a nation is de- 
termined by the quantity of goods produced 
at low cost for the masses. Industry, will do 
this provided our Government does not place 
too many demoralizing stumbling blocks in 
its path. 

Since I’m in no mood to fill out additional 
forms I am returning your form to you for 
your bulging files. 

AL. A. ScHock, 

P.S.—All the information that you seek can 
be obtained by your office from the Milk 
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Marketing Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. We report monthly to that De- 
partment. You'll find the latter in the 
vicinity of your own building in Washington. 
P.SS8.—Incidentally this letter is being 
written on Labor Day. Holidays for small 
business management are fast becoming a 
thing of the past. Thanks in part to you. 





NALC President William Doherty Presents 
Compelling Plea for International Un- 
derstanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
major element in efforts to maintain 
peace in the world is understanding be- 
tween peoples of different races, nation- 
alities, and cultures. Recently, in a 
speech prepared for delivery at a trade 
union congress in Stuttgart, Germany, 
William C. Doherty, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, de- 
scribed, in very cogent terms, the role 
of the international labor movement 
in efforts to increase communication 
among the world’s populace. 

In his address, Mr. Doherty states with 
forceful clarity a fundamental fact of 
vital importance to a world engaged in 
a war of nerves. He declares that—- 

Freedom of communication and dictator- 
ship cannot exist in nature together. For 
the dictator, to be successful, must make 
of every man an island. * * * It is because 
of this truth that a free system of commu- 
nications has always been freedom’s first cre- 
ation and tyranny’s first target. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of that portion of Mr. 
Doherty’s able talk dealing with the ne- 
cessity for exchange of information and 
fellowship. between citizens of different 
countries be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The address was delivered 
at Stuttgart on September 10, 1959. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: : 
Excerrprs From aN Appress By WiiLi1am C. 

DouertTY; PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

TION OF LETTER CARRIERS, AND VICE PRESI- 

DENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 





It has always seemed a curious and sig- 
nificant thing to me, that the ordinary 
everyday people of this world, such as you 
and I, have no trouble whatsoever in main- 


tary alliances—and which always seem to 
survive even the activities of the profes- 
sional diplomats. It is only governments 
which have trouble in maintenance of 
friendship. 

We of organized labor have forged a true 
brotherhood 
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vancement of free trade unions in every cor- 
ner of the world. 

We feel strongly that the programs for 
organization and workers’ education which 
are required in the lesser-developed areas 
of the world—in particular, in Africa and 
Asia—have created new challenges to the 
free trade union movement, and have made 
new demands on its resources. 

In view of the efforts of the ICFTU to 
meet this situation adequately, a number 
of suggestions have been made about how 
that organization should be reinvigorated in 
order to accomplish its indispensable world 
role. We in the American trade union move- 
ment are anxious to join with our fellow 
ICFTU affiliates to support the mecessary 
— and changes to accomplish this 
work. 

It is good to be able to state that the 
affiliates of the AFL-CIO are also now play- 
ing an increasingly vital role in the work 
of the International Trade Secretariats. We 
believe it is becoming clear to anyone with 
the eyes to see that a good deal of the 
organization work that is required to be 
carried out in large parts of the world can 
best be accomplished by organizations such 
as the International Trade Secretariats that 
have a particular interest in a trade or in- 
dustry where the organizing is to be car- 
ried on. 

I am glad to be able to inform you that 
our experience in organizing work along 
these lines—that is, through the Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats—has become in- 
creasingly successful in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and it is our hope that in this type 
of activity we have found the way in which 
we can be of real and permanent assistance 
to our Latin American brothers south of our 
border, 

The new Soviet-Communist line calling for 
peaceful coexistence and united fronts has 
greatly increased our task in the so-called 
neutral or uncommitted areas. It is vital 
that we remain mindful of the fact that even 
while the Russians are talking loudest about 
entering into peaceful economic competition 
with the West, they are not diminishing at 
all their ruthless program of forceful inter- 
national aggression. 

This was well illustrated by their provok- 
ing the crisis over Berlin. Our friends in 
India have also experienced a similar sense 
of urgency created by Communist China’s 
unforgivable aggression in Tibet. 

More than ever, it is our feeling in the 
AFL-CIO that the response of the West must 
be to safeguard its unity, and that we must 
not allow false promises and propaganda 
campaigns to weaken or dissolve in any way 
our solid opposition to any and all attempts 
of international communism to encroach 
upon the free world, 

I am happy to be able to state that in our 
own country the AFL-CIO has taken the 
lead—both before congressional committees 
and in representations to the executive 
branch of our Government—in asserting 
that. the f economic policy of the 
United States must be attuned to the welfare 
and security, not only of our own Nation, 
but to the economic requirements and aspi- 
rations of all the people in the free world. 

Now, why have we in the international 
labor movement been successful in creating 
and maintaining international friendship 
when professional diplomacy has so often 
failed? Because diplomacy, though neces- 
sary, is a bloodless exchange on a govern- 
ment-to-government level. 

The international labor movement, on the 
other hand, is a people-to-people operation; 
and in the realm of human affairs this is the 
only kind of operation that has permanent 
value, 

Men of good will are basically the same 
the world over. And, given half a chance, 
we always do very well together. 

This is not surprising. After all, to para- 
phrase another great poet, Shakespeare: We 
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are fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer. 

I sincerely believe this vast potential for 
international understanding and friendship 
should be recognized by the ts of 
the world and exploited to its fullest extent. 
We who make up the labor organizations of 
the free world have the membership, the will, 
and the machinery to accomplish this objec- 
tive, and in this we are unique among all 
other organizations in the world. 

You know, my friends, in a way it is very 
significant that I was selected to represent 
American labor at this Congress, for I have 
the honor to lead a union which deals with 
communications, and the key to peace in the 
future is the extension and refinement of 
communication between people. 

Freedom of communication and dictator- 
ship cannot exist in nature together. For 
the dictator, to be successful, must make of 
every man an island—it is necessary to make 
him feel that he alone has the will to lift 
a dream strong hand against oppression or, 
if need be, to stand barefoot against the hob- 
nails. 

It is because of this truth that a free sys- 
tem of communications has always been 
freedom’s first creation and tyranny’s first 
target. 

Compare our own free communications 
with the situation that exists among those 
bleak meridians of slavery behind the Iron 
Curtain. In that great commonwealth of 
fear, the postman, in most instances, does 
not maxe his appointed rounds; the 
radio is the progenitor of propaganda lies, 
the newspaper is a creature of the State and 
the telephone an instrument that makes 
men's tongues thicken with terror. 

Soviet Russia has made enormous tech- 
nological advances; in two generations she 
has jumped from the oxcart to the cyclotron, 
But there is less freedom of communications 
there today than there was in the time of 
Genghis Khan. And there wil always be a 
limitation of communications until free- 
dom is once again available in wholesale 
quantities and when men can once again 
walk upright and call no man master, and 
worship the Almighty as they see fit. 

But wherever freedom still exists, there is 
& possibility that we of organized labor hold 
in our hands and our hearts the key to 
the future. The perspiration from our brows 
could well be the force which can turn the 
wheels that will crush those wanton wills 
who hold freedom in contempt and account 
democracy a fraud. 

That is why—to me—this tremendous 
spirit of brotherhood that exists among us— 
this deep and abiding fellowship, has never 
had such profound implications as it has to- 
day. 

For it may well be that we—who have 
traveled so far through adversity, who have 
borne the burden of contempt, who have 
felt the whiplash of calumny—even we shall 
someday be the chosen instrument through 
which all men everywhere can learn that the 
Lord God of trajectory and blast is also the 
Lord God of fresh bread and April morning, 
and that peace is not as hopeless of achieve- 
ment as the warmongers would have us be- 


And so—brothers—if there is a message 
which I can bring you today from across 
the water it is this: 

Let us face the future with courage, with 
confidence and with pride; and let us face 
it together. 

Let us lift up our eyes. 
extends the bright and singing land of 
infinite accomplishment. Let 
us march forward into that promised land 
together as brothers and comrades in a 
mighty endeavor. 
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The Labor-Management Reform Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
"President, I voted for the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill when it passed the Senate, and I also 
voted for the conference report when it 
came to the Senate. I have been criti- 
cized for my vote by a district president 
of the UMWA in West Virginia, and I 
have received from his office a resolu- 
tion of condemnation, to which I have 
today responded by letter. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the resolution and 
a@ press article carrying the labor lead- 
er’s attack upon the two West Virginia 
Senators, published in the Beckley (W. 
Va.) Post-Herald, on September 10, 1959. 
I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
my letter of reply to the resolution of 
condemnation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion, article, and letter were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas during the past several years in 
the National Congress, a group known as the 
Senate Labor Rackets Committee has been 
developing a patter of approach designed to 
destroy the organized labor movement and 
reduce the men and women who toil to chat- 
tel slaves. It accomplished its work well in 
providing a forum of discussion and dissem- 
ination to the public of a garbled and dis- 
torted picture of union labor. Whenever and 
wherever possible this committee worked in 
the atmosphere of the savage passions of 
Washington politics and the irreconcilable 
conflict of personal conscience and personal 
ambition; and_ 

Whereas the hour of decision came to the 
Congress within the past few days when 
against the pleading of House Speaker Rar- 
BURN, a coalition of southern Democrats and 
reactionary Republicans were successful in 
passing the Landrum-Griffin bill—the most 
stringent of the three before the honorable 
body—a bill designed by the malefactors of 

t wealth and the disciples of entrenched 
greed to.take the laboring masses back down 
that long road when we were nothing more 
than outcasts deprived of performing any 
meaningful function in our communities, 
denied the basic necessities of life including 
adequate health care and unable to main- 
tain the minimum standards of decency this 
social stagnation made living a thing to be 
deplored; and 

Whereas in the last political campaign we 


labor on in all the world—the 
United Mine Workers of America—and swore 
to the cause we collectively 
espouse. In these allegations they gave only 
ice and we submit that to this date 
they have not performed one single act that 
may considered constructive in perform- 
task they purported to perform—the 
On their campaign posters was “Build 
West Virginia With Ranvo.trH and Byrrp.” 
‘Whereas this stab In the back will, if not 
taken lightly, perform a great service for our 
people—it will cause them to come to the 
that a politician cannot be 
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trusted when the chips are down; it will 
awake in them the graveness of the situa- 
tion and cause them to realize anew that 
their only hope is in the power and influence 
of our great organization and our great 
leader, John L. Lewis, who has toiled always 
with unyielding courage and persistence in 
their best interest. In the discharge of his 
duties, Mr. Lewis in his high office, has with 
fairness of appraisal, poise amid confusion, a 
kindly heart, a nobility of goodness, and the 
simple faith in men that all great leaders 
possess continued to give much of himself 
to make the road smoother, the trip more 
rewarding as we have journeyed down 
through the years and continue into the 
uncertain tomorrow; and 

Whereas this good man made an appeal 
through our legislative agent, Bob Howe, to 
the several Representatives and Senators, to 
stand by their campaign promise and keep 
West Virginia building. For this only can 
be accomplished by keeping labor free in free 
America. Prior to this he appealed person- 
ally to our two Senators on behalf -of the 
confirmation of Lewis Strauss. You know 
the answer as it is a matter of public record. 
Before Congress had barely convened in Jan- 
uary they went eontrary to our great leader 
on civil rights legislation. When the ques- 
tion arises as to what they thought is the 
best interests of our union—their hitting 
average is 100 percent against your wives and 
children and those yet unborn. For the far- 
reaching effects of this labor legislation will 
be here to plague us for many, many years 
to come if it follows the pattern of Taft- 
Hartley; and 

Whereas during all this hour of betrayal 
three Representatives from West Virginia did 
not forget the men and women who sent 
them to Congress and will keep them there— 
Mrs. ELIZABETH Kez, Mr. HARLEY STAGGERS, 
and Mr. CLEVELAND M. BatLey stood up and 
were counted on our side if you please. 
Through courage, honest devotion, and un- 
sullied fighting spirit they proved their 
worth beyond question in this grave respon- 
sibility of their stewardship. Their integrity 
in office and faithfulness to trust has ever 
been their longing and aspiration—they covet 
and cultivate your friendship by deeds not 
words and promises; and 

Whereas we believe that. those who have 

been faithful to their trust should be re- 
warded—likewise our betrayers should re- 
ceive our everlasting condemnation. We 
must have Representatives who realize that 
while their duties present a thorny and 
laborious problem, the reward of a task well 
done becomes progress toward the fulfill- 
ment of human destiny; therefore be it 

Resolved, That Local Union 9875 of Tralee, 
W. Va., in regular meeting assembled, con- 
demn the action of our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in the National Congress who 
play footsie with the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Manufacturers Association, and 
all other groups who prowl the streets and 
buildings in our Nation’s Capital seeking to 
prevent the people who toil In America from 
having some of the better things of life, and 
commend for high honors, Kre, Bamey, and 
SrTacGers; and be it further 

Resolved, That we begin to plan now to 
eliminate from the lawmaking body those 
who stood against us in the supreme chal- 
lenge and put our plans into action when we 
go to the polls in 1960. 


unanimously adopted 
at the District 29, United Mine Workers of 
America Labor Day celebration held at Pine- 
ville, W. Va., Monday, September 7, 1959. 
The motion to adopt the resolution was 
made by Fred Wooten, Local Union 6026, 
Coalwood, W. Va., and was seconded by 
py Moore, Local Union 7633, Thorpe, 
. Va. 
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1959 
[From the Beckley (W. Va.) Post-Herald, 
Sept. 10, 1959] 
TirLER BLasts SENATORS FOR “STAB IN THE 
Back” 


West Virginia’s two ‘U.S. Senators, Jen- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, Of Elkins, and Robert C. 
Byrp, of Sophia, have been accused of “stab- 
bing labor in the back” in a resolution al- 
ready mailed to them and now being sent to 
every local union of the United Mine Workers 
of America in the State. 

The resolution was adopted at the Labor 
Day celebration Monday in Pineville. George 
J. Titler, president of District 29, of the 
UMWA, repeated some of the charges made 
against RANDOLPH and Byrp in Pineville. 

Titler said: “The labor unions and coal 
miners, especially in West V-rginia, have 
been shocked and nauseated by the action 
of the so-called pro-labor Brrp and Ran- 
DOLPH in the 86th Congress. 

“The first real stab in the back by Ran- 
DOLPH and Byrp, a stab at the coal miners 
of West Virginia, was when they allowed 
Lynpon JoHNSON to pull them around by 
the nose and get them to vote against Lewis 
Strauss when his confirmation came before 
the U.S. Senate for Secretary of Commerce, 

“For 10 years we have been trying to get 
quotas on import of residual oil—and 2 
months after Strauss succeeded in having 
this done the two Senators from West Vir- 
ginia cut his throat from ear to ear. Their 
votes constituted the balance of power which 
rejected him. 

“Their next two antilabor votes were for 
the Kennedy-Erwin bill and when they voted 
for the compromise Landrum-Griffin bill. 

“In the last 10 years we have had three 
nasty thrusts of fascism in America. The 
first was the Taft-Hartley Act, the second 
the right-to-work laws in 19 States, and the 
third the Kennedy-Erwin and Landrum- 
Griffin bills.” 


The blunt resolution of protest came from 
UMWA Local 9375 at Tralee. It was unani- 
mously adopted by those present for the 
celebration. 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1959. 
Mr. GEorGE TITLER, 
President District 29, United Mine Workers 
of America, Beckley, W. Va. 

Dear Georce: I have noted the Beckley 
Post-Herald story of September 10, captioned 
“Titler Blasts Senators for ‘Stab in the 
Back.’” The article refers to a resolution 
ado) at the District 29 Labor Day cele- 
bration in Pineville on September 7, and 
states that the resolution is being mailed to 
Senator RANDOLPH and to me and every 
UMWA local union in the State. 

I have received the resolution. It came 
to me in an envelope mailed from Beckley 
and bearing your return address. I have 
noted the condemnation of my action, and 
that of Senator RanponpH and Congressmen 
HEecHiER, SLacK, and Moors, in voting for 
the labor-management reform bill which 
recently passed both Houses of the Congress. 

The resolution speaks of “political cha- 
meleons” who, in the last political campaign, 
“swore allegiance” to the cause which the 
United Mine Workers of America “collec- 
tive espouse.” May I say that those who 
prepared the resolution, and I assume you 
took part in its preparation, might do well 
to remember that I stated, time and 
during the last campaign, that I intended to 
vote for a labor-management reform bill. 
I made this statement to the people several 
times during my appearances on television 
and otherwise. No individual need have 
been under any false as to where 
I stood, because I felt at that time, as I 
feel now, that the American people as a 
whole wanted and deserved some legisla- 
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tion to prevent, as much as possible, future 
corruption and racketeering in the labor- 
management field. The rank and file mem- 
bership of many of our unions needed pro- 
tection, and I am confident that many of 
the labor leaders themselves throughout the 
ee realized that something had to be 
one. 

The resolution goes on to state, in refer. 
ring to the two West Virginia Senators, as 
follows: 

“To this date they have not performed 
one single act that may be considered con- 
structive in performing the task they pur- 
ported to perform—the slogan on their cam- 
paign posters was ‘build West Virginia With 
RANDOLPH and Byrrp.’” 

It is to be regretted that those who seek 
to criticize Senator Ranpo.tPH and me find 
it convenient to overlook the many efforts 
we have put forth in behalf of our State and 
our people. We have performed not “one 
single act” but many acts which should 
redound to the best interests of our con- 
stituency. What about the Coal Research 
and Development Act, which was cospon- 
sored by the two West Virginia Senators? 
The efforts of Senator RANDOLPH and me in 
urging upon our leadership and upon the 
appropriate committee of the Senate that 
action be taken on this measure, were re- 
sponsible in great measure for enactment 
of this legislation. What about the area 
redevelopment legislation which passed the 
Senate several months ago? Have those who 
criticize us today forgotten that my sub- 
committee held hearings in West Virginia 
on the need for such legislation and that 
Senator RANDOLPH appeared and gave testi- 
mony in its behalf? What about the Youth 
Conservation Corps Act? This bill, which 
Senator RANDOLPH and I joined in cospon- 
soring, passed the Senate, and its enactment 
into law would put many thousands of 
young men to work. What about the public 
works measures which have been made pos- 
sible by the work of the West Virginia Sen- 
ators on the Public Works Committee and 
the ‘Senate Appropriations Committee? 
These projects will put men to work at Sum- 
mersville and Princeton and East Rainelle 
and at other places throughout the State. 
What about the appropriations made by my 
committee for armory construction in West 
Virginia? Ask our mutual friend, Congress- 
man Barney, as to who was responsible for 
the inclusion of additional moneys for West 
Virginia in the military construction appro- 
priation bill, 

I could go on and on, if it were necessary, 
to recall the many accomplishments by the 
West Virginia delegation in the Congress, but 
I shall only touch now upon one other sig- 
nificant action by Senator RANDOLPH and me, 
inasmuch as you have been quoted in the 
press as alluding to the Strauss episode. You 
have criticized our vote in opposition to the 
confirmation of Lewis Strauss. You would 
have the rank-and-file membership of the 
UMWA believe that Mr. Strauss was solely 


responsible for the imposition of a an 
‘ou 


and who is there to say that his successor 
will not favor mandatory import quotas? In 
bringing up the matter of mandatory import 
controls on residual oil, why do you not give 
credit where it belongs? In my 7 years in 
the Congress I have been waging this fight, 
as have others of the West Virginia delega- 
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lization, Mr. Leo Hoegh; we went to the 
Department of the Interior; we took our fight 
to the late Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
Donald Quarles; we went to Under Secretary 
Dillon in the Department of State; and Sen- 
ator RANDOLPH and I climaxed our efforts 
by going direct to the President of the United 
States in the White House. We helped to 
fight the battles and carry the burden in 
the heat of the day, but your statement 
seeks to give Mr. Strauss the credit. Mr, 
Strauss has long since been gone from Gov- 
ernment circles, but the import controls are 
continuing. Of course, I have no way of 
knowing how long they will remain in exist- 
ence, because the New England area con- 
tinues to bring considerable pressure on the 
President to get him to recede from his 
action. But the fact remains that your West 
Virginia Senators and your House Members 
were, in a very considerable measure, respon- 
sible for the import controls. 

As for the unfortunate Mr. Strauss, the 
propaganda that was disseminated in his be- 
half backfired on him, and he is about as 
much to blame as is anyone for his own 
defeat. Some of the New England Senators 
were told that he helped to keep coal out 
of their States; conversely, the two West Vir- 
ginia Sénators were told that he was a friend 
of coal. So you can see that his supporters 
were working both ends against the middle. 
I voted against him because I did not feel 
that it was in the best interests of the coun- 
try to have him confirmed, and I reached 
my decision after I had read the 1,128 pages 
of the hearings. I think I did the right 
t»'~*, and I am willing to stand on my 
decision. 

The resolution charges that the West Vir- 
ginia Senators played “footsie with the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and all other 
groups who prowl the streets and buildings 
in our Nation’s Capital seeking to prevent 
the people who toil in America from having 
some of the better things of life * * *."". Your 
two Senators have not played footsie with 
these groups or with any other groups. We 
simply do not wear anybody’s collar around 
our necks. 

The bill which passed the Congress will not 
hurt honest unions, and it will give added 
protection to the rank and file members in 
the unions. Honest union leaders have 
nothing to fear from the legislation. George, 
the flagrant disregard of the rights of the 
rank and file members of organized labor 
by men like Hoffa and Beck, and the corrup~ 
tion and racketeering that have been re~- 
vealed in the flelds of both labor and man- 
agement, made it imperative that some kind 
of legislation be enacted. The people of this 
country, and this includes thousands of in-~ 
dividuals in the ranks of labor, were deter- 
mined that legislation should be written to 
prevent such future abuses. I came up in 
a workingman’s home, and my sentiments 
have always been very friendly toward the 
lot of working people. I cannot condone, 
however, a reckless disregard of and a dis- 
respect for the public, the Government, and 
the union movement itself, by those who 
would wreck organized labor in their efforts 
to build little empires for themselves. Men 
like Hoffa and Beck do not serve the best 
interests of laboring men and women gen- 
erally, so I am convinced that I voted for 
that which was right, under the circum-~- 


8 4 

After the Kennedy-Ervin bill had passed 
the Senate, I told you, George, that labor 
would do well to support the Senate-passed 
bill—else you would get even stronger legis- 
lation before the session was over. It turned 
out as I said. Some people were adamant 
in their 


I remember correctly, this represented the 
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position of your national office. A few labor 
leaders even went so far as to threaten Mem- 
bers of Congress who supported such legis- 
lation, and their threats reacted against 
labor. Many of the people who wrote in- 
sisting that we support the bill and many 
of the people who wrote demanding that no 
bill be passed at all were entirely unfamiliar 
with any of the provisions in the bill. I 
would venture to say that, in various in- 
stances, many of those who wrote protesting 
the bill had been incited to write to us by 
people like you, George. 

I have been a friend of labor throughout 
my 13 years in public service, and I am con- 
fident that fairminded working men and 
women will not be misled by a few individu- 
als who, because I have not voted exactly 
as would have pleased them in this instance, 
would seek to have the union membership 
believe that I have betrayed labor. I have 
had my battles with you before, George, and 
I do not say this disrespectfully, but a man 
can be with you 99 times and vote opposite 
to your views once and you will crucify him 
as one who has betrayed labor. 

If certain labor organizations had cleaned 
house, the people would not have demanded 
that the Congress do the job. I realize that 
unions, generally, in West Virginia have not 
been subjected to dishonest leadership, and 
I have spoken with pride upon numerous oc- 
casions concerning the honesty and fairness 
of most of the union leaders in West Vir- 
ginia, but this does not gainsay the fact that 
a situation had developed in the Nation 
“which could no longer be tolerated. 

If blame must be placed somewhere, then, 
let it rest upon the shoulders of Hoffa and 
Beck and others of their stripe. Let the 

_ blame also be shared by those who publicly 
defended Hoffa. Your two West Virginia 
Senators and your House Members did not 
“stab. labor in the back,” George; labor's 
position was undermined by a few reckless 
leaders who stubbornly refused to read the 
handwriting on the wall. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosBerT C. Byrp, 
U.S. Senator. 





Schedules of Conferences and Visits 
With Residents of the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that a Congressman should be in 
his district to confer and visit with his 
constituents whenever official duties do 
not require him to be in Washington. 

When Congress adjourns in a few days, 
I expect to return home and to be avail- 
able for conferences and visits with resi- 
dents of the Fourth District in the court- 
house of each county seat between 8 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., in accordance with the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Allen.County, Lima: Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 30. 

Auglaize County, Wapakoneta: Tues- 
day, October 6. 

Darke County, Greenville: Monday, 
October 5. 

Mercer County, Celina: Wednesday, 
October 7. 
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Miami County, Troy: Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 29. 
Preble County, Thursday, 


October 1. 

Shelby County, Sidney: Monday, Sep- 
tember 28. 

No appointments will be necessary. 
Any problem with, or opinion concern- 
ing, the Federal Government will be 
proper subject for conference. 

Of course, I will be glad to see resi- 
dents of the district, in my Piqua office, 
any time that Congress is not in session, 
except on the days scheduled above. 


Eaton: 





When You Buy Shoes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF CREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Chang- 
ing Times, the Kiplinger magazine car- 
ried an informative and pertinent ar- 
ticle, entitled “When You Buy Shoes,” 
in its August 1959 edition. I have in- 
troduced legislation—H.R. 1320—which 
would require the labeling of domestic 
and imported shoes. A portion of the 
Kiplinger artic!> discusses labeling: 

WHEN You Buy SHOEs 


The odds are that you will buy something 
like $25 worth of shoes this year. Multiply 
the number of people in your family by $25 
and you will have an approximation (prob- 
ably minimum) of what you can expect your 
normal annual family shoe bill to be. 

Americans typically buy three or four pairs 
@ year, though that figure varies consider- 
ably. Men usually get one or two pairs, 
women four or five, and children about five. 
And, of course, there are wide individu. 
variations, too. 

The price will average out to about $6 a 
pair~the industry expects to get about 
$3,600 million for 600 million pairs. But 
both the number purchased and the average 
price include not only dress and street shoes 
but also a sizable volume of low-cost slip- 
pers, sandals, play shoes, etc. 

Whatever your shoe bill is now, you are 
going to be spending more. Retail prices 
have risen more than 10 percent over the 
past 3 years, are 80 percent higher than they 
were 10 years ago, and will almost certainly 
increase this fall. 

Far more important than the squeeze on 
your pocketbook is the potential squeeze on 
your feet. Improper selection of shoes can 
lead to extreme discomfort and serious foot 
troubles—especially with growing youngsters. 

The chairman of the Naticnal Foot Health 
Council says, “By the time children reach 
high school age, 65 percent of the boys and 
80 percent of the girls show evidence of foot 
trouble.” -Much of it is caused by wearing 
poorly chosen shoes. 

APPEARANCE, MATERIAL, STYLE 


Can you judge a shoe by its appearance? 
No—but neither can an expert without dis- 
secting it, It's not enough to know simply 
what materials (leather, synthetics, or fi- 
bers) are in a shoe. The quality of the 
materials, as well as the quality of both 
machine and hand work, varies widely, and 
it takes a trained eye—if not extensive 
tests—to detect the significant differences. 

Would a label Lelp? There is a shoe- 
labeling bill currently pending in Congress, 
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intended by its sponsors to take some of the 
mystery out of shoe buying. It would re- 
quire that all shoes carry a label specifying 
the materials used in their manufacture. 

Critics of the bill point out that such 
labeling would offer you only limited assist- 
ance. For example, whether a synthetic is 
preferable to leather in a certain part of the 
shoe depends on the particular function the 
material is to perform. And it depends on 
the quality of the particular leather or syn- 
thetic used, which the label would not have 
to reveal under the bill. 

Not only are you in the dark when it comes 
to appraising material and workmanship, 
but you are also at the mercy of style. Style 
is king in the shoe business, especially in 
women’s shoes, and determines what your 
shoes look like and to a great extent the 
materials used in them and how they are 
made. 

The extreme tapered toe of women’s shoes 
today may often require a longer size for 
proper fit. But this is a small sacrifice of 
vanity to exchange for comfort and foot 
health. The National Foot Health Coun- 
cil says that the tapered toes do not cause 
discomfort or harm the feet provided they 
are properly fitted. (Tapered toes are on 
the way out, anyhow.) 

This advice applies to the selection of 
shoes for any member of your family; fit is 
the most important consideration. Though 
you can’t judge materials and workman- 
ship, you can make sure the shoes you buy 
fit your foot. 


HOW SHOES ARE FITTED 


The fit of the adult shoe is. more directly 
related to the shape of the last (the wooden 
form that determines the basic shape of the 
shoe, and on which the shoe is constructed) 
than to the shoe’s length and width. A 
manufacturer may have from 2,400 to 5,400 
lasts on hand to make his current styles in 
a variety of shapes and sizes. 

Shoe size is a combination of measure- 
ments around the ball, the instep, the waist, 
and the heel of the last. But lasts of identi- 
cal size can vary appreciably in shape and 
contour. They differ, for example, in the 
finer measurements from the big toe to the 
ball of the foot, or from the ball of the foot 
to the instep. 

It is because of such variations ‘that you 
probably have found that you can comfort- 
ably wear different sizes in different types 
of shoes. A size 6B may be made on a last 
molded more closely to ycur foot than the 
last of a 7AA, or vice versa. Or, to use a 
more obvious illustration, two people with 
the same measured shoe size probably do not 
find identical shoes equally comfortable. 
Their feet, while measuring the same size, 
are shaped quite differently. 

Follow these rules in fitting shoes: 

1. Take your time shopping. A shoe se- 
lected in haste and improperly fitted is a poor 
buy. You can assume that a $25 shoe is su- 
perior in quality of materials and workman- 
ship to a $14 brand. But a less-expensive 
shoe properly fitted is preferable to a shoe 
at any price that doesn’t fit your foot com- 
fortably. 

2. Insist on careful fitting by the sales- 
man. This harassed fellow has been the 
victim of jokes and cartoons for years, but 
it’s his job to assist you in finding the shoe 
that fits from among the assortment of sizes, 
styles, and lasts available. 

3. Measure both feet (they may not be 
identical in shape, you know), not only the 
length but the width and the ball-to-heel 
span. This is all accomplished with the 
metal Brannock measuring device in com- 
mon use. 

4. Don’t be a slave to a specified size. Fit 
the shoe to the foot, as the experts advise, not 
the foot to the shoe. 

5. Don’t choose a shoe on the basis of one 
appealing style in one brand alone. ‘Try 
similar styles in the same or other lines. Re- 
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member that the wide variation in last shapes 
offers you a choice, in most styles, of a shoe 
that will fit the shape of your foot—if you will 
look for it. 

6. If you find by experience a shoe that 
gives you outstanding comfort and fit, ask 
the salesman for the name assigned by the 
manufacturer to the last on which the shoe 
was built. Ask for that last type the next 
time you buy shoes. You may or may not 
find it again in the kind of shoe you want, 
but it’s worth a try. This advice, unfor- 
tunately, is limited to men. Style changes 
in women’s shoes often force changes in last 
types from season to season. 

The most comfortable shoes for men, wom- 
en or children are thosethat have: a 
straight-line construction along the inside 
line of the shoe from the heel to the big 
toe; a broad, round toe with about one-half 
to three-quarters of an inch of space be- 
tween the end of the big toe and the inside 
front of the shoe; a firm, but not rigid arch 
that conforms to the natural arch of the 
foot; a snug heel counter. 

For women’s shoes that are to be worn 
regularly the heel should not be too high, too 
tapered or to steeply pitched for comfort. 

If you find that you are unable to fit your 
foot comfortably with shoes available in regu- 
lar retail stores, or if you are- troubled by 
extreme discomfort, you had better consult 
a physician or an orthopedic specialist. Or- 
thopedic or corrective shoes can be fitted or 
constructed from a last created to match your 
foot to alleviate irregular or abnormal foot 
conditions. 

SHOES FOR CHILDREN 

Style exerts an increasing influence in chil- 
dren’s shoes. No longer do youngsters settle 
for a plain oxford or a loafer (in brown or 
black) and an occasional pair of saddle shoes, 
Parents are reeling these days from demands 
for ballerina-type slippers, lightweight cas- 
uals in a vareity of materials and colors, 
shoes with zippers, shoes with straps, buckles, 
etc. Too often proper fit is forgotten or ne- 
glected under pressure for the current craze. 

The paradox in fitting a shoe to a child’s 
foot is that it must provide proper support 
and, at the same time, room for the rapid 
growth of the foot. The chart at the left 
shows the astonishing rate of that growth, 
[Not printed in Recorp.] 

The points made earlier about the most 
comfortable construction are of special im- 
portance in choosing children’s shoes. In 
addition, you should look for enough width 
and circumference at the ball of the foot to 
provide room for growth of the metatarsal 
bones (a child’s shoe should not be tight 
across the width of the shoe at the ball of 
the foot); a box toe that is high and wide 
enough to allow the toes to lie flat and 
wiggle; a broad heel base for foundation: 

In the early years, a child will ordinarily 
outgrow his shoes before he outwears them. 
Less expensive shoes are all right for growing 
children (with normal feet) so long as they 
satisfy the requirements of fit and room for 
. growth. 

Have your pediatrician check a young 
child’s feet and walk periodically. If there 
is any need for corrective, orthopedic shoes, 
he should be able to detect it and refer you 
to a competent specialist. A normal, healthy 
child’s foot needs no special shoe, but neglect 
of a tendency to foot. abnormality in the 
critical early years can lead to serious 
troubles. 


The time and attention you devote to the 

proper fitting of your child’s shoes, and to 

checks to see whether they have 

been outgrown, will be the greatest contri- 

bution you can make to his foot health in 
later years. 
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Maine Needs and Must Develop Low-Cost 


Power for Industrial Expansion 





EXTENSION OF’ REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE P 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, next 
month, a decision may be made which 
can determine to a large extent the fu- 
ture prosperity of the State of Maine 
and, indeed, the industrial future of the 
New England States. 

I refer to the forthcoming report of 
the Engineering and Fisheries Boards of 
the International Joint Commission on 
the great Passamaquoddy tidal power 
project. 

There have been indications that the 
current engineering investigations being 
carried on by the U.S. Army Engineer 
division of New England and other agen- 
cies of the United States and Canadian 
Governments will result in a concrete 
proposal for construction of the Passa- 
maquoddy project. A two-pool project 
using Passamaquoddy Bay and Cobscook 
Bay for water storage already has been 
selected for detailed design. A compan- 
ion project at Rankin Rapids on the up- 
per St.- John River also has been sug- 
gested as part of the most promising and 
economical combined project by Brig. 
Gen. Alden K. Sibley of the U.S. Army 
Engineer division in New England. 

If the October report finds Passama- 
quoddy feasible as a power project, 
Maine can look forward to the possible 
injection of many kilowatts of low-cost 
power into the State’s lagging economy. 

Waterpower was the basis for Maine’s 
early industrial development. Lacking 
in coal, oil, or other fuels, Maine devel- 
oped her industry—primarily woolen and 
cotton milling—early in the 19th cen- 
tury, with the mills located on the State’s 
rushing streams. 

So rich was our State in waterpower 
that an -1869 power study estimated the 
total energy discharged annually by the 
rivers of Maine as equal to the work of 
34 million men working without inter- 
ruption for 1 year. Many of our early 
leaders saw in the “white coal” of rush- 
ing water the key to a great industrial 
development. 

But what happened? 

As other regions began to develop in- 
dustry, Maine lagged behind. Like other 
New England States, Maine has “en- 
joyed” some of the highest electric rates 
in the Nation. The rivers, for the most 
part, went right on flowing to the sea. 

Today, our State has an estimated 
1,262,600 kilowatts of undeveloped hy- 
droelectric power in its rivers, as com- 
pared to only 500,211 kilowatts of de- 
veloped hydro, according to the latest 
available Federal Power Commission 
estimate. This does not take into ac- 
count the tremendous 
*Quoddy itself. 
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Many reasons could be advanced for 
this lag, and many have. For example, 
it has been said that the rugged indi- 
vidualism of Maine people prevented 
any Federal development, and that there 
was no market for power from 'Quoddy 
or any other major project, and that 
industry does not conéern itself greatly 
with the cost of electric power. 

I .will concede at once that Maine 
people are independent; but a greater 
factor, I believe, than personal antag- 
onism to Federal development has been 
the bitter opposition of private utilities, 
clinging to a high-cost, low-use concept 
of electric service. 

As for the lack of market for the 
power, the same argument was used 
when Muscle Shoals in Alabama and 
Grand Coulee in Washington State were 
proposed. In both of these cases, what 
actually happened was that abundance 
of power stimulated vast industria] de- 
velopments which led to greater and 
greater demands for power and ulti- 
mately to the great power systems of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and of the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 

There is no reason to believe that 
*Quoddy cannot be the Muscle Shoals of 
Maine and launch a similar rebirth of 
industry, progress, and better living 
standards for our people. 

The third argument—that power costs 
are not important to industry—can be 
advanced in the case of some industries. 
But with increasing automation it be- 
comes apparent that electric power is 
an ever-growing factor in most indus- 
tries. Further, there are many modern 
industries which locate only where large 
quantities of low-cost power are avail- 
able. Needless to say, these have not 
chosen Maine. 

Our State produces 25 percent of the 
feldspar used in the United States, but 
exports it to four other States for the 
manufacture of porcelain and pottery. 
Aroostook County has one of the largest 
deposits‘ of low-grade manganese ore in 
North America. An even more challeng- 
ing propect is open to Maine—the vast 
Labrador iron ore deposits which some 
day may replace the ore of the Mesabi 
Range of the Middle West as the major 
source of America’s steel. 

The possibility that Eastport’s excel- 
lent harbor can be used for shipping the 
raw materials and products of great new 
steel mills in the vicinity of a Quoddy 
power projéct is no idle dream. It makes 
economic sense. It can happen, if we 
can only provide the energy to process 
the raw materials at a competitive cost. 

Not long ago the Governor of Wash- 
ington State reviewed the changes which 
have come to his State as a result of 
hydroelectric power development by the 
Federal Government. The parallel be- 
tween that great northwest State and our 
State of Maine is very close. In the early 
1930’s, the Governor said, Washington's 
economy was based primarily on agricul- 
ture, logging, wood products manufac- 
turing, and mining. Agriculture and 
logging similarly are basic industries in 
Maine, 
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Today, after the development of only a 
portion of Washington’s hydro resources, 
new industries have grown up in Wash- 
ington, the population has increased 
rapidly, and its people enjoy a high de- 
gree of electrical living. Aluminum air- 
craft and defense establishments have 
brought their payrolls to Washington 
State. Its people use more than 2% 
times as much electricity as the average 
American family; enjoying many more 
electric servants than the average Maine 
family. 

The Governor of Washington declared 
that during a recent trip east to talk 
with industrialists about locating in 
Washington— 

I was greatly impressed by the value of 
low-cost power to industry. * * * At a series 
of meetings with industrialists in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, we presented 
information on the industrial advantages of 
our State. The point evoking the greatest 
comment and even surprise among the in- 
dustrial leaders was the abundance and low 
cost of our electric power in Washington 
State. 


Before TVA, there was a saying in 
Tennessee that the average farmer woke 
to the clang of a Connecticut alarm clock, 
climbed out of his Baltimore bed and into 
a pair of Oshkosh overalls and Sheboy- 
gan shoes and Chicago shirt. He washed 
his face and hands in a Pittsburgh pan, 
using Cincinnati soap, and dried on a 
Trenton towel, sat down in a Chillicothe 
chair to a Patterson plate, filled with St. 
Joe grits fried in Kansas City lard. Af- 
ter breafast he put a New Bedford bri- 
die on a Missouri mule, hitched him to 
a Peoria plow and, using Yankee cuss 
wards, planted Columbus corn to satisfy 
a Massachusetts mortgage. 

With certain variations in the menu, 
much the same story could be told of 
many farmers in my State of Maine 
today. 

TVA has brought many changes to the 
valley it serves. Laboratories and fac- 
tories have grown up in its industrial 
centers, the march of erosion has been 
halted, a reforestation program has re- 
newed a once faltering lumber industry. 
Flocks of tourists pour into the valley 
to enjoy the man-made lakes, commerce 
moves along the inland waterways, valu- 
able land along the rivers can be used 
without fear of major floods. 

Will this story be told of New England 
20 years from now? It is up to us. 

Today, families in the New England 
States pay the highest average monthly 
electric bills in the Nation. Consider 
these averages for 250 kilowatt-hours of 
service, published in FPC’s latest edition 
of “Typical Residential Electric Bills’: 

New Hampshire, highest in the Nation, 
$8.92. 

Massachusetts, second highest, $8.91. 

Vermont, third highest, $8.90. 

Rhode Island, fourth highest, $8.74. 

Maine, sixth highest, $8.51. 

Connecticut, twelfth highest, $8. 

At the other end of the scale, consider 
families living in the states enjoying a 
high degree of Federal hydroelectric 
development: 

Washington, lowest in the Nation, 
$4.53. 
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Tennessee, second lowest, $4.84. 

Oregon, third lowest, $5.40. 

Alabama, fourth lowest, $5.42. 

Perhaps the difference of $4 a month— 
close to $50 a year—is not of vital impor- 
tance now to the average family. As the 
use of electric servants grows, however, 
this electric bill will become an increas- 
ingly important part of the family 
budget. 

From industry’s standpoint, power 
costs can be of real significance. As an 
example, take the private utilities serv- 
ing in Maine and in upstate New York, 
where hydroelectric power has been de- 
veloped on a large scale. An industry in 
Bangor, Maine, using 400,000 kilowatt- 
hours would pay $6,275 per month for 
electricity, while an industry in Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., would pay only $3,391 per 
month for the same service, according to 
the latest FPC figures. 

These thousands of dollars could make 
the difference between profit and loss to 
many industries. 

Sorhe years ago, in 1951, the Commit- 
tee on the New England Economy of the 
President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, headed by economist Leon H. 
Keyserling, prepared a detailed report on 
the New England economy which mapped 
the route the area could take to achieve 
lasting prosperity. 

New England has many problems— 


The report said— 
but if there is one that stands out it is how 
to make the most of its resources, its human 
resources including its resources in ideas as 
well as its natural resources, and to facili- 
tate the adaptation of its industrial structure 
to changes in its underlying competitive 


position. 


*Quoddy is one of the most challenging 
ideas which Maine’s human resources 
have come up with in many generations, 
just aé the power of the tides is one of 
the State’s great natural resources. We 
can develop both. 

At another point, the report declares: 

We are concerned over the failure of util- 
ities in this (New England) area to seek 
larger use of power through more venture- 
some pricing policies. * * * In some other 
regions, the presence of public power has 
tended to force private utilities to be more 
venturesome in their rate policies. The use 
of electric power has been thereby stimu- 
lated greatly without any loss to the utilities. 


In short, the injection of public power 
from ’Quoddy into the high-power-cost 
economy of Maine can stimulate a new 
approach on the part of the utilities. As 
has been shown in the TVA area and in 
the Northwest, low rates and the agegres- 
sive promotion of widespread power use 
can bring new industry a higher stand- 
ard of living, and a handsome rate of 
return to existing utilities all in one 
package. 
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Civil Rights Commission Should Be 
Terminated 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES» 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Civil Rights Commission 
should be terminated. There is no rea- 
son that I can see for its continuation. 

The recent report of this Commission 
contains some of the most vicious pro- 
posals that have been presented. These 
proposals, if placed into law, would ulti- 
mately bring about the end of our type 
of constitutional government. 

And one of the most vicious of these 
suggested plans is the proposal to create 
the Office of Federal Registrar. Such a 
proposal, in the first place, flies in the 
very face of our Constitution itself. In 
no age, and in no place, has any respon- 
sible public official in the past urged that 
the power of controlling elections be 
taken from our 50 States and placed 
under control of the U.S. Govern- 
ment in Washington; and yet this is 
in essence what the proposal to create 
the Office of Federal Registrar will do. 

Should such a proposal become law, 
the Federal Registrar will be able to su- 
persede any local registrar, appointed 
and controlled now by the several States, 
and permit the new Federal Registrar 
to operate the elections. It is true that 
there will be those who will argue that 
this provision should apply only to Fed- 
eral elections. But, Mr. Speaker, a regis- 
trar does not list voters for only Federal 
elections. He sets up a register for 
voting—not for Federal voting, but for 
all kinds and types of voting and in all 
elections, under restrictions provided by 
State laws. 

If such an Office of Federal Registrar 
which handles only Federal elections 
and which undoubtedly provides its own 
procedures and methods of handling the 
registration lists for Federal elections, 
are we not then setting up two different 
types of elections and two different 
types of voters? It is obvious that the 
Federal Registrar will do his own inter- 
pretating and construction of Federal 
statutes. These decisions may be en- 
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tirely different from the construction 
placed upon State and Federal statutes 
by the duly constituted local registrars 
or voters. As a result of that fact we 
may ultjmately have two classes of vot- 
ers: federally accepted voters and State 
approved voters. This situation will in- 
evitably ultimately lead to Federal con- 
trol of elections and to the loss of our 
States as we know them under our Con- 
stitution. 

Even worse than this is the proposal 
to further amend the Constitution to 
provide additional power for the en- 
forcement of civil rights. Already more 
power is available under the terms of 
our present Constitution than will ever 
be needed for this purpose. Further 
amendment will provide useless and re- 
dundant language in our basic law and 
will not make available one jot of addi- 
tional needed authority. 

What is needed, Mr. Speaker, is not 
further laws and further constitutional 
provisions, but what is needed is com- 
monsense and realism in the handling 
of a most delicate problem. If there 
was ever a problem which calls for local 
handling, it is the racial problem. Such 
a problem goes directly to the root of 
our own private lives and personal rela- 
tions in this land. Changes in customs, 
in habits, in local procedures, and in 
the manners of our people are all mat- 
ters which should be handled locally. 


In my judgment they are not even sus-- 


ceptible of being handled on a State 
basis, but should be handled as close 
and near to our people as any problem 
of government which we now have be- 
fore us. If commoysense and feet-on- 
the-ground reasoning returns to us, we 
will send this problem back to the grass- 
roots for solution, as we should have 
done years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, this Commission has not 
helped solve our racial problems. It has 


hatred throughout areas of the Nation 
in which it has operated. I therefore 
am against the further extension of the 
authority of this body, and_ will vote 
accordingly. 
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HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, once 
| I wish my 
8. From the very first, ha 
urging this’ ion of Congress 
@ housing bill which 
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the President and the Congress. In my 
judgment, the present bill, our third at- 
tempt for adequate housing legislation, 
represents just such an approach. I 
urge my colleagues to give it their speedy 
approval. 

I am particularly delighted to find 
that this bill contains, as did its two pre- 
decessars in the House, my public dis- 
closure proposal. _This measure, section 
407 of the bill, would require prospec- 
tive redevelopers to make public the de- 
tails of their proposals before any com- 
mitment of any kind could be made to 
them by local authorities charged with 
responsibility for title I projects. This 
provision, which has the blessing of the 
administration and of the distinguished 
chairman of the Housing Subcommittee 
(Mr. Rats], will do much to remedy 
the defects which have developed in the 
operation of title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949 in New York City and elsewhere. 





Savoia Lodge, Sons of Italy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a recent excerpt from.the cele- 
brated Clinton Daily Item containing re- 
marks in part which I made at the 50th 
anniversary celebration of the Savoia 
Lodge, Sons of Italy. This occasion was 
one of several very well arranged pro- 
grams which were formulated by the 
able committee in charge of the lodge’s 
50th anniversary celebration. 

The banquet was held in the imposing 
edifice, the Clinton Town Hall, and was 
largely attended by members of the or- 
ganization, their families and many of 
their friends, including distinguished 
leaders of the bar, bench, and the public 
service. 

I felt privileged indeed to add my 
voice to those which were raised in 
praise of the lodge; its members; its 
illustrious history, its many contribu- 
tions to the country, the vital and in- 
spiring role which citizens of Italian 


ancestry have played in developing the 
strengtheni 


economy, ng of the Nation 
in peacetime and defending the country 
in time of. It would take many 
phrases ind to elaborate adequately 
upon the sagen achievements and loyal 
citizenship and service of our dear 
friends of Italian ancestry. 

Many volumes could be written on this 
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May this great, outstanding group 
continue to receive choicest blessings of 
the good Lord. May they steadfastly 
move into the future reinspired and re- 
dedicated to the high ideals they 
exemplify. 

The excerpts follow: 

CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN Pays TRIBUTE TO 
Savoria MEMBERS 

Speaking at the 50th anniversary of Savoia 
Lodge, Sons of Italy, Saturday night, Con- 
gressman Pup J. Pumsin highly extolled 
the contributions of that body and the Italo- 
American group as a whole. 

“The patriotism, loyalty and achievements 
of people of Italian blood in war and in peace 
in behalf of the community, State, and Na- 
tion could never be exceeded by any other 
group,” said PHILBIN. 

“The history of this great organization in 
our beautiful town covers a period of marked 
material progress and advancement never be- 
fore equaled in the entire history of the 
world. 

“But it has been a period of great stress 
and turmoil as well—three bloody wars and 
now the cold war, an uneasy peace so-called, 
severely testing the fiber, stamina and cour- 
age of our people. 

“It has been the hard work, honest, law- 
abiding, God-fearing citizenship of your 
group, and other fine Americans like you, 
your faith in and devotion to basic spiritual 
values of religion and patriotism that has 
enabled you to play such a vital, constructive 
role in sustaining the moral integrity and 
the safety and security of the Nation. 

“With your great reliance in the Almighty 
and your high purpose and determination to 
preserve your ideals and rich heritage, the 
future of your great organization is bound 
to be a continued and growing contribution 
to Clinton and the country. 

“I heartily congratulate and compliment 
you and wish for you all very many happy, 
glorious, successful years of service to your 
fellow man and devotion to our great 
Nation.” 





Speech by Hon. William C. Kern Before 
the National Congress of Petroleum 
Retailers, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, on August 
18, 1959, in New Orleans, La., one of my 
distinguished constituents, the Honor- 
able William C. Kern, Commissioner of 
the Federal Trade Commission, spoke 
before.the National Congress of Petro- 
leum Retailers, Inc. Many of the things 
that Mr. Kern had to say applied to 
some of the basic problems of this Con- 
gress. I think it only fitting and proper 
that this be made a part of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, and I heartily 
recommend it to all Members. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Na- 
tional Congress of Petroleum Retailers, Inc,, 
I am delighted at this opportunity to ad- 
dress your convention. I am told that about 





* 30,000 individual retall service station op- 


erators belong to the various groups that 
make =. your Congress. That certainly - 
makes this meeting wonderfully representa- 

tive of independent small business. I be- 
lieve that independent small business is at 
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the very heart of the political and economic 
traditions of America. Our free enterprise 
ecopomy will remain viable and strong so 
long as the average citizen is free to start 4 
new business, to make his own business de- 
cisions without coercion or intimidation, and 
to succeed, if possible, in making his busi- 
ness grow into big business by dint of his 
own initiative and hard work. It is the duty 
of all of us to keep it that way; that is what 
we at the Federal Trade Commission are 
trying to accomplish. However, as I shall 
point out later, in my judgment the spokes- 
men of many businesses, both small and big, 
are asking our Government to do more for 
them than they legitimately should ask with 
the result that individual initiative and hard 
work may, like the Indian, be vanishing 
from the American scene. Government 
handouts, special purpose and privilege leg- 
islation, and the curse of subsidies may be 
causing a spiritual atrophy that endangers 
our very existence as a nation. Too many 
demands are being made both upon the 
Congress for legislation and through the 
Congress upon the Public Treasury for the 
solution of every difficulty. It is about this 
that I wish to speak to you today. 

But before I discuss this subject may I 
assure you that the Commission is thor- 
oughly aware that your line of business has 
its troubles—and plenty of them. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has been alive to 
those problems for a long time and has tried 
to do something about them. Indeed, per- 
haps our activity in this area has been dis- 
proportionate to our overall responsibilities. 
Let us review that activity for a moment. 

As early as 1915, the Commission made ite 
first general investigation of gasoline prices 
and of competition in the marketing of gas- 
oline. From that time, over the years, there 
have been no fewer than 12 general investi- 
gations of various aspects of petroleum dis- 
tribution and a number of other investiga- 
tions on related subjects. In addition to 
such general inquiries, there have been a 
great many specific investigations of sus- 
pected law violations and a considerable 
number of these have ended in formal com- 
mission proceedings. There has never been 
a time when matters involving some aspect 
of your industry were not pending before 
the Commission. 

I am sure that you are just as familiar 
as I am with the situation out of which 
these problems arise. The major oil com- 
panies are competing more-or-less vigor- 
ously among themselves for shares of the 
branded gasoline market. At the same time 
they are also competing with the unbranded 
products in the total market for gasoline. 
The supplier of gasoline frequently may be 
strongly tempted to reduce prices in par- 
ticular territories or to particular stations— 
for example, to meet the price of a local 
competitor or cut into his volume, or to 
dump a temporary and localized surplus 
of gasoline without disturbing prices over a 
broad area. If.the supplier is able to dis- 
criminate in price among his customers, it is 
obvious that his individual customers who 
do not receive the fayored price will_absorb 
most of the hard knocks of this competi- 
tion. 

Now the Commission has no business in- 
terfering with legitimate competition, even 
though a competitor might be injured or 
even destroyed as a result of it. Risk is in- 
herent in business. But the Commission 
does step in when any of the laws it is 
charged with enforcing is violated. In rela- 
tion to the pricing of gasoline, the competi- 
tive situation has frequently given rise to 
charges of price discrimination and price 
fixing—practices which do violate those 
laws. ‘ ; 


The Standafd Oil* case was one of the 
Commission's most frustrating experiences. 





Footnotes at end of speech. 
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The essential facts are that in the Detroit 
market the Standard Oil Co. sold gaso- 
line to so-called “jobber” customers, who 
resold both at wholesale and also at retail. 
These “jobber” customers were charged 1% 


+ cents a gallon less than regular service sta- 


tions which competed directly with the so- 
called “jobbers” for retail business. The 
Commission’s complaint charged that this 
price difference violated the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. After long litigation, however, 
the Stipreme Court decided that this was a 
price discrimination but did not violate the 
act because Standard Ojfl’s lower price fell 
within an exception to the act that permits 
a seller to meet its competitor's price in good 
faith. 

Depending upon one’s point of view, the 
Supreme Court’s decision either created or 
revealed a vast loophole in the Robinson- 
Patman Act. The price-meeting defense was 
held to be absolute. Thus, under this de- 
cision a supplier is perfectty free to discrimi- 
nate in favor of a customer once that cus- 
tomer has been offered a lower price by a 
competing supplier—and this is true even 
though the discrimination might have a dis- 
astrous effect upon competition with the 
seller or with the buyer. Likewise, the 
powerful .buyer is free to solicit discrimi- 
natory prices from various suppliers by the 
use of offers from other suppliers. 

It goes without saying that the Standard 
Oil decision was completely contrary to the 
Commission's interpretation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. From the beginning I 
strongly favored new legislation to close this 
loophole and supported the bill known as 
S. 11 or the “equality of opportunity” bill. 
In supporting that bill before the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary I stated: 

“It would be folly to permit a zeal for 
preserving an abstract ‘meeting competition’ 
concept to overshadow the main purpose of 
the Clayton Act, which was to outlaw prac- 
tices leading to unlawful trade restraints or 
nurturing monopoly. That legislation of 
this kind should contain an exemption 
which, in the name of ‘meeting competition 
in good faith,’ actually lessens competition 
on the small-business level is an inexcus- 
able anomaly calling for the correction of- 
fered by S. 11, which would permit the 
absolute defense except where the effect may 
be substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce. In my opinion, a complete de- 
fense should not be granted to discrimina- 
tory practices that will suppress competition 
or foster monopoly.” 

However, I would be less than frank if 
I did not tell you that a well-organized op- 
position to this bill has made it so contr- 
versial that in my judgment its chance of 
favorable consideration by the Congress is 
not very bright. 

Meanwhile, the Commission continues its 
efforts to halt illegal pricing practices in the 
petroleum industry. 

The Sun Oil* case, which we decided this 
year, involved two charges arising out of a 
price war in Jacksonville, Fla. Without 
lowering prices to its other dealers in the 
vicinity, Sun cut one dealer's price by 1.7 
cents a gallon to assist him in reducing the 


gap between his price and that of a neigh-- 


boring off-brand station. From all the evi- 
dence and the circumstances surrounding 
the transaction, the Commission concluded 
that the dealer in return agreed to reduce 
his price by 3 cents. On these facts, the 
Commission found that Sun’s price discrimi- 
nation violated the Robinson-Patman Act. 
We held that the defense of “good faith 
méeting” of a competitors price was not 
available to a supplier who discriminated to 
permit its customer to meet the price of the 
customer’s competitor. We also held that 
the agreement between Sun and its dealer to 
fix and maintain the 3 cents lower price was 
@ price fixing conspiracy in violation of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 
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The Sun case presented some of the typi- 
cal problems of the price war. I think that 
it is a significant decision. It is particu- 
larly important because it limits the “good 
faith meeting” defense to.the strict bound- 
aries of the act. 3 

Several other gasoline price cases are pend- 
ing before the Commission. Generally they 
arise out of price wars. In addition to 
charges of price discrimination between com- 
petitors, some of them also involve such 
charges as territorial price discrimination, 
the use of temporary consignment contracts 
to coerce uniform prices and various kinds 
of pressure by suppliers to control retail 
prices. You will understand that it would 
be improper for me to discuss the merits 
of cases such as these while they are still 
under consideration. I mention them only 
to indicate that gasoline pricing problems 
continue to be among the Commission's ma- 
jor concerns. 

Entirely aside from the pricing matters 
I have béen discussing, another type of anti- 
trust problem is common in your industry. 
This problem is caused essentially by the 
vast contrast in ,the economic power and 
trading positions of the oil companies and 
their service-station customers. One aspect 
involves the use by the supplier of its eco- 
nomic leverage in one commodity, or as a 
landlord, to influence or coerce the business 
choices of its customers or lessees in another 
field which the supplier does not dominate. 
The famous Standards Stations * case decided 
that an express contract between the sup- 
plier and dealers for the purchase of their 
“full requirements” of gasoline. and TBA 
items violated section 3 of the Clayton Act 
when the effect was to foreclose a substan- 
tial part of the market to competitors. Fol- 
lowing that case, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion became very active in preventing such 
contractual arrangements and I, as a trial 
attorney, tried a number of the more impor- 
tant cases in this field. As a result of this 
litigation, suppliers are no longer very apt 
to put full requirements, exclusive dealing, 
or tying arrangements into written contracts. 

Evidence is now being taken by Commis- 
sion examiners in three important matters 
known as the TBA cases. The complaints 
allege that oil companies supplying certain 
service stations and distributors exercise 
their influence and control over those sta- 
tions and distributors to persuade them to 
purchase their TBA supplies from certain tire 
manufacturers. In return for this service, 
the complaints allege that the tire manu- 
facturers pay the oil companies “override” 
commissions of varying amounts up to 10 
percent on TBA items sold to stations and 
distributors dealing in the products of those 
oil companies. Once again, you will under- 
stand that I am unable to comment on the 
merits of these cases before they have been 
decided by the Commission. 

In addition to economic problems of the 
kind I have been discussing, the Commission 
also protécts the consuming public from the 
false and misleading advertising and labeling 
of products'sold in commerce. Such phony 
or exaggerated claims by overzealous sellers 
are deceptive practices within the meaning 
of the Federal Tratie Commission Act and 
may be prevented by cease-and-desist orders. 

The reprocessed oil cases are typical ex- 
amples of such practices touching on your 
business. There réspondents distributed re- 
claimed and reprocessed .oil in containers 
just like those in whioh new oil is marketed. 
They either did not disclose at all or disclosed 
inadequately that the contents of the cans 
had beén previously. used in automobile 
crankcases. The respondents argued that 
their product was just as good as new oil 
and, therefore, that the public was not In- 
jured by the practice. The Commission did 
not agree. We held that the consumer is 
entitled to know what he is buying and issued 
orders requiring clear and conspicuous dis- 





















































































closure, both on the oil companies and in 
advertising. 

There is a constant procession of such 
cases from your line of business. Some de- 
ceptions that the Commission has proceeded 
against recently include: 

A seller who advertised as “new” tires that 
had been previously used and then cleaned 
and painted to look new. 

A manufacturer that falsely represented 
that its gasoline and oil additives are ap- 
proved or recommended by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

A dealer who represented as “top quality 
snow tires” ordinary tires that merely had 
a few additional grooves cut in them. 

I could add many more examples. The 
Commission is constantly vigilant against 
such practices and the volume of our work 
in this field is steadily increasing. While 
we will never be able to put a halt to all 
false and misleading advertising, our per- 
sistent campaign against deception will re- 
strain the more blatant offenders. 

I hope I have not bored you with too 
much lawyer’s talk. My point is that the 
Federal Trade Commission is acutely aware 
of the serious problems in the petroleum 
distribution industry. In fact we have an 
unprecedented number of pending cases in= 
volving your industry. 

At the same time, we are experimenting 
with new means of securing voluntary com- 
Pliance with fair advertising standards in 
your field of activity. ‘The Tire Advertising 
Guides are an example. The public has 
been very much confused by the flamboyant 
advertising claims of tire makers and dealers: 
Last year the Commission attempted to re- 
lieve this confusion by issuing 12 specific 
guides_to give the industry detailed notice 
of what the Commission considers to be de- 
ceptive about tire labeling and advertising. 
We hope that they will eliminate much of 
the deception caused by these claims. For 
those who persist in deceptive advertising, 
of course, the Commission’s mandatory pro- 
cedures will still be available. 

Now let us leave your own industry prob- 
lems and consider the vastness of our over- 
all responsibilities. At present these in- 
clude the Federal Trade Commission Act of 
1914, as amended by the Wheeler-Lea Act of 
1938 and the Oleomargarine Act of 1950; 
section 2 of the Clayton\ Act, as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act of 1936; sec- 
tions 3 and 8 of the Clayton Act; section 7 


’ of the Clayton Act as amended; the Export 


Trade Act known as the Webb-Pomerene 
Act; the Wool Products Labeling Act of 
1939; the Lanham Trade-Mark Act of 1946; 
the Fur Products Labeling Act of 1951; the 
Flammable Fabrics Act of 1953; and most 
recently the Textile Fiber Products Identi- 
fication Act passed by the last Congress. 
The sum and substance of all this legisla- 
tion is a congressional mandate to the Com- 


to correct and prevent commercial deception 
of the American public, and to keep the 
channels of commerce free from the types 
of undue restraints and tendencies of mo- 
nopoly condemned by these various statutes: 
a broad mandate indeed. 

To accomplish this mandate we have an 


in 1959. But lest you think that I am a 
typical bureaucrat seeking additional ap- 
propriations to augment an already swollen 
bureaucracy, let me state that I would gladly 
accept even a cut in our meager appropria- 
tion if I could by so doing bring about a 
cessation of what I have at the outset re- 
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ferred to as Government handouts, special 
and privilege legislation, and the 
curse of subsidies which are threatening to 
engulf our entire free enterprise system. 
You and I as representatives of the great 
American middle class may well be the prin- 
cipal victims caught between high taxes on 
the one hand and a cheapened dollar on 
the other. Of course, many factors con- 
tributing to this problem do not come within 
the purview of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Nevertheless as a citizen and, I hope, 
@ patriotic one, and as a member with you 
of that great middle class, and as an official 
close to the Washington scene, I am dis- 
turbed—and I feel that if I can alert in- 
telligent groups like yours to the problem, 
perhaps your influence and the influence of 
others like you may be brought to bear on 
the power centers in Washington. This is 
not or should not be a partisan matter and 
both great parties might not only take heed 
but even join forces to combat the evil. 
For if foreign policy is traditionally con- 
sidered bipartisan, why should not the 
preservation of our free enterprise system 
be viewed with a similar bipartisan ap- 
hh? The leadership of both our great 
political parties might well join in a blue- 
print plan for a victorious solution of this 
problem of keeping our economy strong. 
Now what might that blueprint consist of? 
The overriding public interest in controlling 
threatened inflation, strengthening the dol- 
lar, balancing the budget and eventually re- 
ducing the tax burden on our people must 
be given paramount priority. Special hand- 
outs, subsidies (both domestic and foreign) 
must be eliminated in all areas, except those 
absolutely vital to national security. Small 
business and its sponsors can play a vital 
I believe you should have the right 
to a competitive position which permits 
you to fight it out fairly and openly with 
your competitors both large and small in 
the marketplace. But you should have no 
more than that. Nor do I believe that you 
require any built-in special security. I 
only wish that some of your small business 
champions had the same confidence in you 
that Ido. We at the Commission are con- 
cerned about many legislative proposals 
granting special exemptions which would 
break down the antitrust laws. For example, 
several bills have been introduced to limit 
manufacturers in selling direct to retail 
outlets unless price differentials are estab- 
lished to protect the profit margins of com- 
peting wholesalers. Under such proposals 
the Federal Trade Commission would be re- 
quired to investigate every wholesaler whose 
business would be affected and determine 
what his profit margin should be. This 
would put the Government in the price- 
fixing business and eliminate price compe- 
tition at the wholesale level in the businesses 
affected. Such proposals are inconsistent 
with the free enterprise system and with 
the basic principles of antitrust law. 
Other bills introduced seek to give auto 
dealers a virtual monopoly to sell cars at 
probably higher prices in territories assigned 
to them by the manufacturers, and any 
dealer selling outside his own territory would 
be required to pay a commission to the 
dealer in whose territory the sale was made. 
It seerns clear to me that such special-privi- 
lege legislation providing for built-in terri- 
torial monopolies would not be in the best 
interests of the consumer nor does it foster 
the principle of vigorous competition at the 
retail level. Other bills of like character 
have been introduced; and, of course, we 
have as always a fair trade bill with us in 
some form or other. Yet let us not ignore 
so-called big business, or the farmer, or the 
unions from a consideration of this legisla- 
tive search “to get theirs.” Subsidies to the 
airlines, subsidies to the shipping lines, oil 
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and gas depletion allowances and subsidies, 
and farm subsidies run into billions. Some- 
times I wonder if there is any organized 
group in our economy that is without benefit 
of some subsidy. It seems to me there is 
only one forgotten group without some sub- 
sidy—the American taxpayer. 

The unions continue to benefit by immu- 
nities granted under the antitrust laws at a 
time when labor was weak and fighting for 
its life. They should be continued to be 
fostered as an indispensable part of our eco- 
nomic fabric. However, now that labor is 
as powerful in the industrial arena as any 
combination of capital, surely the public in- 
terest suggests that these immunities be re- 
examined. Yet current criticism of some of 
the activities of some unions, such as “union 
featherbedding,” bring to mind similar 
abuses on the part of industrial manage- 
ment. For example, I am reasonably cer- 
tain that many corporate managements have 
successfully insulated themselves against 
some of the more serious effects of our pres- 
ent very burdensome tax structure by the 
creation of various schemes which may weil 
be described as “executive featherbedding,”’ 
such as overly liberal executive retirement 
and pension plans, stock option agreements, 
executive incentive plans, and the like. 

Nor are our State governments beyond 
blame for another tremendous drain upon 
the public treasury. Increasingly vast sums 
are going out as grants in aid to the States. 
Even the most ardent States righters are 
agreeable, and indeed receptive, to Federal 
largess to the States. While Federal grants 
in aid for everything from highways to free 
lunches*may seem desirable, certainly these 
expenditures should be weighed against the 
old-fashioned question “where do you find 
the money”? In my judgment only when 
disaster or emergency creates a situation be- 
yond the control of local communities or the 
States should the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment be brought into action; somehow 
and soon there must be a return to State, 
local, and individual responsibility. The 
whole area of grants to the States should be 
reexamined. 

Pinally, the Federal Government itself 
must bear its full measure of blame. Failure 
to resist the pressure of the farm lobby, the 
union lobby, yes, and the small business 
lobby, is a part of the story; failure to recog- 
nize that it is more important to keep our 
Nation strong than to attempt to win dubious 
allies by the inempt use of vast sums in 
foreign aid is also part of“the_story; and- 
above all, failure to make a real effort to 
abolish these practices—failure to think in 
terms of the public interest as a whole, com- 
pletes the story. 

Now do you think I am a disillusioned 
cynic and view the situation as hopeless? 
No, I don’t. Americans have always been 
able to rise to any crisis once they recognize 
it. None of us would tolerate for a moment ' 
seeing America reduced to a second-class 
power or, worse, to a slave state. With lead- 
ers brave enough to rise above political ex- 
pediency and show us the way, we can and 
will remain indomitable. But the leadership 
must truly represent a resurgence of the 
public conscience—a conscience which recog- 
nizes that subsidies must be vastly curtailed 
or limited, a conscience which recognizes that 
special purpose and special privilege legisla- 
tion must be abandoned, a conscience which 
recognizes that there should never be al- 
lowed to exist peculiar favorites of the Gov~ 
ernment at the expense of the general public. 

I firmly believe that what this fine group 
and other important groups in our economy 
need is not more legislation to protect them 
and insulate them from competition or from 
price declines. Needed, instead, is the will 
to fight it out fairly as vigorous competitors 
in the niarketplace, protected only by being 
assured that the competition required to be 
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met is itself fair, free, and open, This leads 
me back to the thought I expressed at the 
outset of these remarks, namely, that I con- 
ceive it as the paramount duty of the Com- 
mission to preserve and foster such a whote- 
some competitive climate. To 
this requires not a relaxation, but a more 
vigorous enforcement of the antitrust laws. 
i am satisfied that the greatest boon to 
business, both small and large, would be a 
sizable reduction in the present burden- 
some tax structure. You want to get the 
Government off your backs. But you will 
never accomplish this unless all the pressure 
groups get off the back of Government. 
In closing may I say that above all else we 
need a courageous leadership, able to rise 
rise above sectionalism and political pres- 
sures. The type of leadership I envisage (and 
don’t misunderstand me, for there are quite 
a few of them in this category in Washing- 
ton today—for example, the names of Rar- 
BURN and JoHNson stand out as veritable 
towers of strength and patriotic courage)— 
the kind of leadership which I envisage is 
happily expressed in a few lines of verse 
which I read to you now: 


“God giveus men. The time demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
willing hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagog 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking; , 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 


1 Standard Oil Co. v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 340 U.S. 231 (1951). 

2 Matter of Sun Oil Co., F.T.C. Docket 6641 
(Jan. 5, 1959) . 

3 Standard Oil Co. v. United States, 337 US. 
298 (1949). 





Khrushchev Marches On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speak: radio station WMUV, Bob 
Jones University, Greenville, 8.C.,, is 
doing a superb job to bring our people 
the truth. The following radio editorial 
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taught. I’ve never been in Russia, but I 
gather from what I read it’s routine in that 
area to be fanatical about our extinction. 
Of the present America, Anderson said: ‘As 
a nation we're so spoiled, so luxury-minded, 
so carefree, so devoted to the pursuit of 
happiness, that we have let Russia get ahead 
of us in the armament race.’” And there 
we interrupt for a moment our quote from 
the late Maxwell Anderson. 

Sometimes it is difficult not to become 
pessimistic about the future of our country 
the United States—not because of the 
strength of our enemy from without but 
because of our own weakness from within. 
We do not mean military weakness—we 
mean moral and spiritual weakness—the 
kind of weakness our quotation from Max- 
well Anderson was talking about. It’s the 
kind of efete, decadent weakness that ex- 
isted in the Roman Empire just before it 
was swept away by the great heathen hordes 
from the north. Nowhere is this efeteness, 
this decadence more sickingly evident than 
in the silly, simpering attitude so many 
Americans have taken toward the forthcom- 
ing Khrushchev visits. The UPI newswire 
recently carried the following story: 

“From the hundreds of invitations pour- 
ing in for Nikita Khrushchev’s forthcoming 
visit, it’s hard to say whether the plan is to 
bore him to death, scare him to death, or 
just wear him out. His presence is being 
sought for civic club luncheons, local fairs, 
and meetings of county commissions. It 
has been suggested he would enjoy visiting 
a Glenridge, N.J., Girl Scout troop and the 
junior women's club of Elk Grove Village, 
Ill. He also has been urged to attend a 
turkey day fete in Worthington, Minn., and 
to address the Brooklyn Ocean Front Men’s 
Civic and Social Club. Protocol experts say 
one thing Khrushchev has to see first thing 
when he gets off the plane is about 1,500 
hammers and sickles adorning the local 
light poles. We fly national emblems for 
all visiting big shots.” 

Can you imagine it? The hammer and 
sickle fiying all over Washington. It sort of 
makes one wonder if it might not be 
prophetic. The silly, morbid curiosity to 
entertain and rub shoulders with the 
butcher and cold-blooded murdered Khru- 
shchev reminds us of news stories of the 
slaying of John Dillenger, notorious. gang- 
ster and murderer of the thirties. Some of 
you may remember that he was ambushed 
and shot down by police as he came out of a 
theater. The reports were that scores of 
people, mostly women, literally mobbed the 
place to get souvenirs. Some even mopped 
up his blood with newspapers to keep as a 
momento. 

It reminds us also of the crowd of silly 
bobbysoxers who stood outside a police 
station a couple of years ago to cheer and 
throw kisses at a cowardly teenage thug who 
had ambushed another boy and shot him in 
the back. 

What’s wrong with us here in America? 
Have. we gone crazy? As Eugene Pulliam 
said in a recent editorial: 

“Don't the people of the United States any 
longer believe in honor, decency, and moral- 
ity? Don’t they and their Government any 
longer dare to affront tyrants and murderers, 
thieves, and liars—all of which ‘Khrushchev 
is? This is the man under whose orders 17 
young American soldiers died just last De- 
cember when their unarmed plane was shot 
down without warning by Soviet Mig 19’s. 
This is the man under whose orders Soviet 
troops smashed their way into Budapest and 
began the slaughter of the heroic patriots of 
Hungary who sought to win only their free- 
dom from his foreign tyranny. This is the 


leaders by promises of good faith, and then 
had them murdered in violation of his 
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pledges. This is the man who presides over 
an empire of millions of people yearning to 
be free from his savage rule. 

“This is the man who boasts that he and 
his Communist comrades will “bury us’ and 
that one day our children will live under the 
same kind of dictatorship that he imposes 
on the Slaves of his Communist state. His 
record for killing, lying, enslaving, and tor- 
turing is unmatched by any other tyrant in 
modern history—except, perhaps, his prede- 
cessor, Stalin. He is worse than Hitler and 
Mussolini combined. 

“And we invite him into our American 
home as an honored guest? Why? In our 
opinion there is only one reason for such a 
travesty—fear. The American people and 
the American Government are afraid not to 
invite this barbarian bully to the ‘land of 
the free and the home of the brave.’ ” 

In conclusion, let’s go back to our inter- 
view with the late Maxwell A. Anderson. 
The playwright asks the question, “But what 
if the Soviets did conquer the earth? With 
America and the Western world gone, what 
would happen?” He answers by saying that 
the flame of freedom might conceivably burn 
again after several hundred or even several 
thousand years but concludes: “But this 
would be cold comfort if the United States, 
as a nation, were to die young. Also, it 
would be inexcusable. We are not old 
enough to be so enfeebled by corruption, so 
unwary in statesmanship, so deficient in 
education, that we let the late starters catch 
and pass us. And yet, that seems to be 
exactly what we're doing. And because of 
it the Nation may not have long to live.” 

And with that final quote from the late 
Maxwell Anderson, we end our WMUU radio 
editorial for today. 





The Poll Tax, a Price Tas on American 
Democracy, Should Be Abolished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 


there have been many changes in Amer- 
ican political and governmental life 


doned, until now, a poll tax levied by 
five States is the only price tag on Amer- 


, ican democracy. 


Three States now have cumulative poll 
tax requirements, that a citizen must 
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States who are disfranchised by imposi- 
tion of having to pay a poll tax. Ex- 
_perience in States which recently 
abolished the poll tax shows that thou- 
sands of additional citizens voted when 
they no longer had to pay this uneven 
economic burden to participate in selec- 
tion of their elective officials. 

All of us will agree, I believe, that the 
most important and most basic right in 
our great system of Government by con- 
sent of the governed is the right to vote 
in honest democratic elections at all 
levels of government. 

Mr. President, surely thoughtful 
Americans should support this move to 
extend the right to vote in Federal elec- 
tions to all Americans. This is funda- 
mental to the democratic principles upon 
which this Nation was founded. 

For this reason, I want to most 
strongly urge—and I hope many other 
Senators: will join me—that the Senate 
Judiciary Committee favorably report 
Senate Joint Resolution 126 within the 
next few hours so that the Senate can 
have an’opportunity to act on this pro- 
posal during the current session. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of Sep- 
tember 12, 1959, concerning the report 
entitled, ‘““With Liberty and Justice For 
All,” which has a section on the history 
of the right to vote-in America. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, Sept. 12, 1959] 
THE CRC Looxs AHEAD 

_. Before Congress passes judgment upon the 
Civil Rights Commission it would be highly 
desirable if every Member could read _ its 
report or at least the 200-page abridgment 
entitled “With Liberty and Justice for 
All.” The report is humanitarian in tone, 
constructive in outlook, and thoroughly 
grounded on the basic principles of the U.S. 
Constitution. In no sense is it a tirade 
against the South. Rather, it recognizes that 
the struggle for attainment of the great prin- 
ciple of equal justice is going on in all parts 
of the country in one way or another. In 
the great majority of its observations south- 
erners and northerners on the Commission 
were in full agreement. 

The Commission has, of course, uncovered 
many unpleasant facts about discrimination 
in voting, in housing, and in education. 
This was its special assignment. On the 
basis of these facts, local and State govern- 
ments as well as Congress and the adminis- 
tration should be able to correct many in- 
justices to minorities that are a reproach 
to our democratic system. But there is no 
muckraking in the report. ‘The Commis- 
sion sees the lights as well as the shadows 
in the panorama it has surveyed. 

It notes, for example, that the southern 
States have outlawed “the hooded violence 
of the Ku Klux Klan”; that the right of 
minorities to vote is established in many 
areas of the South as well as the North; 


progress during the 
years since emancipation,” says the 
port, “has been remarkable.” 
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The Commission also sees that the many 
facets of the problem are closely related. 
The extension of voting rights may have 

results because of apathy and. 
ignorance unless that reform is accompanied 
by better education and the elimination of 
demoralizing slums. What the Commission 
is pl for is a general elevation of 
sights to “new and challenging targets.” In 
addition to equality under the law, it says in 
effect, the country needs a great creative 
effort that will absorb the minds and hearts 
of men.so completely as to submerge petty 
prejudices and emotions rooted-in the past. 

Aside from this play of enlightened imagi- 
nation upon a baffling national problem, the 
CRC has offered numerous specific recom- 
mendations in the fields of education and 
housing, as well as that of suffrage. Not all 
of these are likely to be acceptable, but 
they do empnasize thie desirability of con- 
tinuing study in this field by a group ef 
experts chosen from many backgrounds and 
dedicated to the general objectives of tol- 
erance and human dignity. The Commis- 
sion notes, moreover, that it has not yet had 
an opportunity to study directly discrimina- 
tion in employment, in the administration 
of justice, and in public accommodations. 

To cut the Commission off after it has 
made so promising a beginning and finds so 
much territory yet to be explored would be 
an inexcusable blow to the cause of civil 
rights and good human relations. Congress 
must not adjourn until provision has been 
made for the Commission’s work to continue. 





American. Farmers Should Write the 
President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
stated in farming circles that sometime 


‘in the fall the President will make a 


nationwide radio and TV appeal for new 
farm laws in the 1960 session of Con- 
gress. If this is so, and I hope it is, I 
hope that the President will present the 
actual problems of agriculture and solu- 
tions to them positively, constructively, 


_ and comprehensively. Unless he departs 


from present Agriculture Department 
policy, any statements that he might 
make will serve only to confuse and add 
to the further breakdown of our general 
farm situation. 

I hope that he will not take the line of 
some of our large prestige newspapers 
and magazines which have done much to 
unfairly present the farmers, their prob- 
lems, hopes and aspirations to this Na- 
tion. I hope that he will make clear 
that farmers seek the return of import- 
ance and dignity which they deserve as 
citizens of the United States and an im- 
portant element in our economy. I hope 


' that he will support the family farmer 


who is truly the backbone of the United 
States. 

I would like to include part of an ex- 
cellent editorial by Howard A. Cowden 
on the subject of the President’s talk: 
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WHEN THE PRESIDENT TALKS 


The leading article on the front page of 
the Wall Street Journal on August 24 was 
under this headline: “Rural Power Reaches 
New Congressional Low As City Allies Desert.” 

In nearly two columns of type the paper 
detailed developments in Washington which 
point up the disappearance of the old farm 
bloc in Congress and the growing tendency 
of urban lawmakers to take a dim view of 
Government farm programs. 

Chairman Coo.ey of the House Agriculture 
Committee was quoted as saying: 

“The farm organizations are divided, this 
committee is divided, the Congress is divided, 
the Agriculture Department seems to be di- 
vided, and we are all bogged down.”’ 

It is against this background that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is planning to make a na- 
tionwide radio and TV appeal for new farm 
laws in the 1960 session of Congress. 

The President, I think, can do one of two 
things. He can present agriculture’s prob- 
lems and predicaments positively and con- 
structively, or he can contribute to further 
deterioration of the nonfarm public’s interest 
in these problems and predicaments. 

The President’s decision to make a nation- 
wide farm talk, we are told, was inspired by 
the effect his recent TV-radio appeal had on 
the course of labor legislation. There are 
some major differences, however, between our 
farm problems and our labor problems. No 
one is charging farmers with corruption. No 
one is accusing them of under-cover opera- 
tions or dictatorial tactics. Farmers have had 
no occasion to hide their activities behind the 
fifth amendment. 

I hope Mr. Eisenhower does not take the 
current line of some of our big daily news- 
papers and national magazines and contrib- 
ute further to agriculture’s bad image in the 
public eye. I fear that he may do that— 
perhaps unwittingly—unless farmers bestir 
themselves in the meantime. 

The President, I fear, is hearing too much 
unqualified criticism of farm programs and 
too little constructive comment on what is 
good in farm programs and what could’ be 
done to make them more equitable in the 
eyes of urban and rural folk alike. 

I hope, therefore, that a lot of farmers will 
take the time this fall to let the President 
know where they stand. 





Robert Evans Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record, September 
1, 1959: 





RosertT Evans HONORED 


Scranton-Spring Brook Water Service Co., 
by electing Robert R. Evans, of Dallas, as 
executive vice president, has recognized the 
efficiency of a young man who has been 
with the company about 12 years. He began 
his employment in 1947. He was appointed 
purchasing agent in 1948 and vice president 
in 1952. He was elected a director in 1955. 
The experience he has had is well suited to 
his broadened responsibilities. 

In the Wilkes-Barre area, Scranton-Spring 
Brook has long functioned as a water-service 
company. It has operated the gas company 
in Scranton for many years. In 1951 it pur- 
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chased from Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
the gas-distribution facilities in Wilkes- 
Barre, Bloomsburg, Danville, Sunbury, Mil- 
ton, and Williamsport. In 1956 the King- 
ston gas division was purchased from the 
United Gas Improvement Co. In addition 
to his other duties with these operations, 
Mr. Evans will have charge of the company’s 
advertising and sales. 

He attended Wyoming Seminary and its 
Dean School of Business. He served in the 
US. Army from 1943 to 1947, most of that 
time in Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. The 
Army Commendation Ribbon was awarded 
to him in 1946. Presently he is a Reserve 
officer. 

A director of the Kingston National Bank, 
Mr, Evans is well known to the business 
community. Civicwise and fraternally, he 
has been responsive to cal’s for service to 
the public in many connections. 





Need for Postal Service Improvement at 
White Bear Lake, Minn. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I received a letter signed by four very 
distinguished, highly respected men de- 
voted to public service. All four of these 
gentlemen live in White Bear Lake, 
Minn., and as their letter indicates, are 
devoting substantial time and effort to 
improving postal service in that city. 

This letter very well indicates the great 
need for improvement of postal service 
in that part of my district. It is obvious 
that the postal requirements on a popu- 
lation basis have increased 490 percent 
since facilities were initiated in 1937. 

In every respect this letter carries the 
message of need, urgent need: urgent 
need to provide additional facilities for 
proper service; urgent need to house 
many thousands of dollars worth of 
equipment: urgent need to correct in- 
sanitary and intolerable working condi- 
tions for the postal workers. 

Mr. Speaker, I know these mien. I 
know them not to be wild-eyed spenders. 
Rather I know them to be sane conserva- 
tors of public moneys, not 1 cent of which 
they would ask for if the need be not of 
utmost importance. 

Mr. Speaker, I address myself to this 
problem on this occasion for the purpose 
of calling the attention of Congress, the 
President of the United States, the Post- 
master General, the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, and the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration to the real needs 
of our Nation for improved postal facili- 
ties. I would be less than candid if I did 

“not admit to the need in many other 
areas in our Nation. I urge that the ex- 
ecutive agencies recognize this need and 
initiate improvements in postal service, if 

blishers 


which will more nearly cover the costs of 
delivery. 
The letter follows: 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
or Wurire Bear LAKE, 
White Bear Lake, Minn., September 8, 1959. 
Congressman JosEPH E. KarTH, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KartTH: It has come to 
the attention of the Chamber of Commerce 
of White Bear Lake that requests for im- 
provements for the local post office have met 
with the response that no money is available 
through 1961. A committee from the cham- 
ber has inspected the building and premises 
and call to your attention the following 
facts: 

1. White Bear Lake is operating in a build- 
ing constructed in 1937 when the post office 
here served a community of about 3,000, plus 
a rural community of about 5,000; whereas 
now the local post office serves a city of 
13,000 population with approximately 25,000 
additional in the area: 

2. The local post office is operating 13 
trucks, while there is access for loading for 
only 2 trucks. 

3. Inside-the building we found crowded 
working conditions and inadequate toilet 
facilities. 

Due to our tremendous growth, we feel a 
great deal of improvement is needed and it 
is our thought that you could give us some 
assistance in the program we propose. 

We recommend that the building be en- 
larged for an increase in working space. We 
also recommend that a garage be acquired so 
that trucks may be stored there rather than 
being parked back of the post office in the 
open. Such a garage should possibly include 
parking space for employees cars while work- 
ing rather than having them parked on the 
streets. 

For public safety we recommend that the 
driveway leading from Highway 61 be wid- 
ened and a new drive built on the west side 
of the building, entering from Third Street. 
Large mail trucks bringing mail from St. Paul 
are at present required to back in from 
Highway 61. 

When you get back to Minnesota, we will 
appreciate a visit and will be glad to inspect 
the post office with you. We extend to youa 
cordial welcome to any of the Tuesday noon 
luncheon meetings of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of White Bear Lake. 

Sincerely, 
CLEO G. SMITH, 
Chairman, Parking Facilities. 
H. A. WARNER, 
Chairman, Highways and Streets. 
CHARLES A. HAUSSNER, 
Chairman, Safety. 
R. V. Macnuson, 
Chairman, Civic Improvement. 





Schedule of Meetings in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Ohio 
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Or 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that a Congressman should be in his 
district to confer and visit with his con- 
stituents whenever official duties do not 
require him to be in Washington. 

When Congress adjourns in a few 
days, I expect to return to my district 
and to be available for conferences and 
visits with residents of the fifth district 
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in the courthouse of each county seat 
between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., in accord- 
ance with the following schedule: 

October 1, Van Wert County, Van 
Wert. 

October 2, Defiance County, Defiance. 

October 3, Ottawa County, Port Clin- 
ton—until noon. 

October 5, Paulding County, Paulding. 

October 6, Williams County, Bryan. 

October 7, Putnam County, Ottawa. 

October 8, Henry County Napoleon. 

October 9, Fulton County, Wauseon. 

October 10, Wood County, Bowling 
Green—until noon. 

No appointments will be necessary. 
All problems which constituents have 
with the Federal Government will be 
proper subjects for discussion. 

Until Congress reconvenes in January, 
I will be available for conferences with 
constituents by appointment in my dis- 
trict office at 304 Wood County Bank 
Building, Bowling Green, Ohio, except 
on the days scheduled above. 





Memorial Day Address by Mr. Tom 
Eastman, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following Memorial Day address was de- 
livered at Parker, S. Dak., by a very fine 
lawyer and a treasured friend of mine, 
Mr. Tom Eastman. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the address 
at this point in the RrEcorp: 

MemoriaL Day, 1959 


Commander and officers, members of the 
Veterans -of Foreign Wars, the American 
Legion, Gold Star Mothers, and ladies and 
gentlemen, may I first take a moment to 
express my thanks to the members of the 
veterans organizations for affording me the 
opportunity of taking part in this Memorial 
Day service. Not only am I pleased and 
proud to be a part of this service because I 
am a veteran, but also because it gives me 
the opportunity to take part in a ceremony 
by which we rededicate ourselves to the end 
that our American way of life may continue. 

I would say a word to those of you who 
are Gold Star Mothers. Today in the midst 
of the celebrating, holiday moods, and re- 
laxation, you weag the mantle of sorrow. 
This day brings back to you vivid memories 
of those whom you loaned into the service 
of their country, and into God’s service. 
Each year as these services are conducted, 
this memory is brought again, fresh to your 
heart. ; 

But I say to you, as you place that mantle 
of sorrow on your shoulders, wear it proudly. 
Hold your head high, for that mantle is a 
badge of a secure place in the history of 
mankind. You wear that mantle secure in 
the knowledge that countless thousands of 
children, in the future, will go to school and 
to the church of their choice, because of the 
gift which you have made to their future. 
Wear that mantle especially proudly today. 

For today is the day that we have come 
to know as Memorial Day. In meetings such 
as this across the face of our land, the Amer- 
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ican people are gathered today to pay hom- 
age to the memory of those who, down 
‘through the pages of our history, have gone 
forth to defend and to secure our freedoms, 
and to give meaning to the right to call our- 
selves American citizens.- 

Memorial Day is a sacred day in our na- 
tional year. 

Were it not for the untold heroism of these 
men who have laid down their plows, their 
tools, and their books to take up arms in 
defense of these freedoms which we hold so 
dear, we would not be able to be gathered 
here today. 

Following World War I, many new nations 
emerged as free nations. Men in those na- 
tions fought for freedom and for all that 
that word implies. 

Yet today, in many of those nations, there 
are no services to mark the gallant fight 
which those men made. Today, in Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, and many 
others, the celebrations which are held, are 
held only in the secret hearts of the people, 
in their dreams, and in their aspirations. 

For today, those countries lie behind the 
Iron Curtain. This can happen to all peo- 
ple. This has happened to country after 
country. 

This’~could have happened to us in this 
country, had those men, in whose honor we 
are gathered today, had those gallant men 
not held the. heritage of freedom more pre- 
cious than life itself. For truly, the price 
of freedom is high. 

There is a tendency for people in general, 
and Memorial Day speakers in particular, to 
discuss freedom in its larger sense. Free- 
dom of the seas, freedom of the air corridor 
into Berlin, freedom from unauthorized 
search and seizure. Freedom is all of this, 
but freedom is also a great deal more. 

Freedom by its very nature, is a personal 

It is something which you as an in- 
dividual must exercise by yourself. The 
minute that you become a part of a group, 

by the will of that group, instead of 
by your own will, a bit of your freedom is 
gone. 

We recognize, of course, that a part of our 
freedom must indeed be surrendered in 
order to provide a peaceful and stable com- 
munity in which to live. 

The history of Government is a history of 
freedoms and powers voluntarily given or 
forcibly taken from all people. Govern- 
ment must exist on the freedoms and rights 
taken from the people, either with their 
consent, or without it. 

It is the philosophy of the Communist 
regimes, that all freedom must be taken 
from the people in order to provide a stable 
government. They hold that where a people 
have and exercise basic freedoms, to that ex- 
tent the government is weakened. The 
American philosophy, on the other hand, 
holds that when people freely exercise the 
rights retained by them, freely practice their 
freedoms, to that extent the government is 
strengthened. 

For in a free and peaceful economy, in a 
country where each person is proud to be 
an individual and proud to be a citizen, the 
government is then composed of those who 
are proud to be in government, proud to be 
able to be of service to these men and 
women who have asked them to so serve. 

Not only, then, have these men whom we 
here honor secured that government and 
those larger freedoms for us, they have also 
by their efforts, secured for us the freedoms 
which we exercise in our everyday life. 

Freedom is also a lot of little things. 
When you go forth in the morning to work 


your fields, perhaps it never occurs to you 
that this is an exercise of freedom, the right- 


to which has been dearly bought, for no one 
tells you how many acres you may own, and 
indeed, there is no one to tell you that you 
may not own property at all. 
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When go to the refrigerator or the 
deep freeze to select food to prepare for din- 
ner, this too is an exercise of freedom. This, 
too, was bought for you.on the battlefield. 
For as you look over your selection or as 
you stand in the store to decide which meat 
to buy, there is none to tell you that today 
is a meatless day, and no meat may be 
eaten. 

You children, as you plan for the next 
school year, you plan for a future in a field 
wherein your interests lie. As you do this, 
give thanks in your heart to those men who 
bought for you, the right to select your own 
chosen profession. 

When we make a telephone call to a close 
friend or a business associate, we should 
give thanks for the knowledge that no one 
is listening to our conversation to see if we 
voice some criticism of some government 
Official. 

Every 2 years, as our election time rolls 
around, as we debate the pros and cons of 
of the particular party which may be in 
office, or which is striving to attain that 
office, as we hear charge and countercharge, 
and as we attend meetings, let us also at 
that time recognize our obligations to those 
men who have made the supreme sacrifice 
that we might enjoy these freedoms. 

How then do we recognize these obliga- 
tions, and what is our obligation to these 
men? Is it not.an obligation to insure that 
these freedoms which we enjoy today may 
be enjoyed by our children and our chil- 
dren’s children? 

We stand today on the threshold of an 
exciting new age. Those of us living today 
have been privileged to see a great many 
changes. Some of us witnessed the advent 
of the motorcar, others, the beginning of 
the air age. We are now witnessing the first 
faltering steps toward interplanetary travel. 

But the new innovations which will come 
in the lifetime of our children, will be so 
many, so strange, and so awe inspiring as 
to make the changes of this last half-century 
seern slight by comparison. For change is 
a snowball, gathering speed and momen- 
tum and weight as it goes. 

In this haste to meet tomorrow, this ur- 
gent necessity to speed into the space age, 
to develop new methods of propulsion, and 
to unlock new secrets of nature with our 
microscopes and our telescopes, we are much 
in danger of overlooking the fact that the 
great strides that have brought us to this 
point, that have made all of the advances 
into tomorrow possible, were made to a large 
extent, because we had a free society in 
which they could be made. 

It was to the freedom of this country that 
an Einstein fled. It was to the freedom of 
this country that Enrico Ferimi fled. It was 
to this free nation that men of every color, 
race and creed have fied in times of trouble 
and oppression at home. America has al- 
ways been the shining goal of every op- 
pressed people. 

It was in our free atmosphere that Amer- 
ica was able to take the lead in scientific, 
cultural and economic advances. 

This free atmosphere, this fresh air of 
freedom did not just happen. We here to- 
day bear witness to the terrible price that 
must be paid if a people are to remain free. 
It is for us here today to become rededicated, 
to renew our faith, to the end that this fresh 
wind of freedom that blows across our moun- 
tains and prairies, our rich farmland and our 
seacoasts, will not turn into the stagnant 
vacuum of oppression, dictatorship, and 
slavery. 

But, We say, how can we do this? As we 
think to ourselves, we consider that each 
one of us is just one person, alone, and of 
little or no practical experience in the ways 
of government and diplomacy. How can 
one person help shape the course of destiny? 
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Yesterday morning, in listening to my 
radio, I heard a short sermon from one of 
the ministers in the Sioux Falls area. And 
he spoke of this very thing. I think I may 
mention here one of the things which he 
suggested. He suggested that we devote our- 
selves to teaching. Teaching not only by 
example, but teaching our young people di- 
rectly wherever the opportunity arises. 

In the Sunday school classes, at Cub Scout 
meetings or Scout troops, the 4-H, in the 
organized sports and activities of our young 
people during the summer months. 

And for those of us who for one reasor 
or another are not able to actively partici- 
pate in these activities, to make our support 
felt in every way possible. In doing this, we 
will keep faith with those men to whose 
memory we pay our respects today. 

In this way, we can continue during peace- 
time, the gallant fight which they so ably 
carried on during wartime. 

In this way, perhaps more than any other 
way, we will make our contribution to the 
future of this country, and indeed to the 
future of the human race. For who can say 
but what, from the class which benefited 
from our guidance, may come tomorrow's 
Dr. Salk, Bernard Baruch, a Dr. Lawrence, 
or an Albert Einstein. 

This then is our heritage which these 
honored dead have given us and this is our 
obligation to ho.d those freedoms sacred, 
to exercise them to the fullest, and to hand 
them down, intact to our children. If we 
do this, we will maxe our last journey, secure 
in the knowledge that we have indeed been of 
benefit to nfankind, and of service to God. 

I thank you. 





Now a Business Reform Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Reading (Pa.) New Era, calling 
for business reform: 

Now a BusIness RErorM BILL 


Now that the labor movement is going to 
salaam regulariy at the feet of Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell under the new labor reform 
law, we feel it would be a good idea in the 
interests of fairness to give similar auto- 
cratic powers to the Secretary of Commerce. 

It’s a well-know fact that the call girl 
racket is an adjunct of some industrial sales 
forces. Now when information is uncov- 
ered, why shouldn’t there be a law requiring 
the Secretary of Commerce to investigate and 
prosecute? 

The Labor Secretary is given unprece- 
dented authority to snoop into labor mat- 
ters and make them his own. He can dictate 
and destroy, if he so desires. 

Is business any better that it should not 
be policed by the Commerce Secretary? After 
all, billions are paid in bribes each year. And 
if labor unions can be chained to the Labor 
Secretary, then industry and business should 
also be tied to the apron strings of the 
Commerce Secretary, thus keeping everyone 
on the “straight and narrow.” 

Last week the International Association of 
Machinists called for a full-scale probe of 
management practices, 
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Nothing came of the request—not even 
from management people who talked loudest 
for ending corruption in labor. If these peo- 
ple are sincere about gouging out corrup- 
tion wherever it exists, they should be anx- 
ious for a peep into management’s carry- 
ings-on. 

There should be no objections to this plan. 
If management is as clean as it has con- 
tended during 2 years of McClellan hearings, 
then certainly business has nothing to fear. 
It should welcome a law giving powers to the 
Commerce Secretary to enforce rules telling 
the firms how to run their business. 

Business advocated this for labor—and 
got it from Congress. 

Let the press demonstrate equal diligencd 
in uncovering the stories of internal graft, 
shakedowns by purchasing agents, gifts to 
individuals who can do the company some 
good, and even the stock options which are 
legalized ways of grabbing corporation stock 
at a discount. 

Come to think of it, stock options in a way 
are a method of diverting corporation funds 
to individuals. 

Where is the first management man willing 
to talk up for business reform with the same 
lung-bursting noise reserved for labor? 





Science Age Studies Developed for Grades 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
heartening national develo, ment in the 
last 2 years has been the determination 
at local levels to improve the standards 
of instruction in scientific subjects. 
While we face a general need to keep 
an eye on all phases of the education of 
our youth, to build new schools, to see 
that teachers are adequately paid, to 
modernize the teaching aids and cur- 
ricula, it is good to see local programs 
in motion that will meet the devastating 
scientific needs dramatized little less 
than 2 years ago by the launching of 
sputnik. 

While Hartford and other communi- 
ties in my district have outstanding pro- 
grams, and Connecticut itself has an 
overall scientific adviser at State de- 
partment of education level to make 
proposals, I would like to include in the 
Recorp today a story of what is being 
done in the New Britain public schools, 
as reported in the New Britain Herald 
of September 3: 

To Grve Basic CoNCEPTS—SCIENCE AGE 

StTrupDIEs DEVELOPED FOR GRADES 

To keep abreast of the rapid technological 
growth and to meet the need for an inte- 
grated science program for the lower grades, 
an elementary science program curriculum 
guide has been developed for the public 
schools. 

This guide is the handiwork of the Ele- 
mentary Science Curriculum Development 
Commfttee—one representative from each of 
the elementary schools—working under the 
guidance of Winsten B. Keck, former cur- 
riculum coordinator of the New Britain pub- 
lic schools, and Dr. John Read of Boston 
University. 

This is an age of science. In one short 
day, a child comes in contact with scientific 
phenomena over and over again. The child 
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examines the world around him, touching, 
tasting, smelling, listening, and always ask- 
ing how and why things are what they are. 
Science is an integral part of the child's 
world. Just as certain basic food elements 
are necessary for the healthy physical 
growth of the child, so also, science func- 
tions as an essential component of a bal- 
anced educational experience of a child. 

During the lac' *scade there has been a 
rapid technologici.. growth. The child of 
today lives in a world of nuclear energy and 
earth satellites as well as in a world of 
flowers and birds. His environment is in- 
creasingly subject to modification and con- 
trol through science. 

Since the elementary school must be con- 
cerned with helping the child to. acquire 
useful, functional knowledge, skills, and 
understanding, it is but natural that science 
is given a significant place in the elementary 
scheol. 

This guide aims to assist teachers in their 
work with science and to improve the effec- 
tiveness of science instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools. It is designed to satisfy 
the child’s inquiring mind, to stimulate 
curiosity, and to closely tie in with subse- 
quent experiments presented in the junior 
and senior high schools. 

The content of the guide is found in the 
everyday world of the child. The method, 
natural to children, is to investigate through 
observing, experimenting, manipulating, 
questioning, constructing, reading, and solv- 
ing problems that are significant in daily 
living. 

OVERALL CHART 


The total science pattern for the elemen- 
tary schools is included in a scope and se- 
quence chart, which presents an overall 
view of the topical areas included in the 
science experiences of all children. 

Basic science concepts have been devel- 
oped. They represent the essential under- 
standings and knowledges which form the 
basis of the instructional program in grades 
K-VI. 

Also included is a list of appropriate pupil- 
teacher activities, basic and comprehensive, 
structured to attain the stated concepts. 
References to related films and filmstrips, 
and a pupil-teacher bibliography have been 
provided to.complete a well planned, orderly, 
and flexible science program in New Britain's 
elementary schools, 





Security in Family, Friends, Freedom, 


and Faith 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following speech writ- 
ten by Judith Ann Rogers, a senior high 
schoo] student from Albany, Oreg., in 
my congressional district. Miss Rogers 
wrote the speech for the “My True Secu- 
rity” program and was declared winner 
for the State of Oregon. She attended 
the national awards banquet here in the 
Nation's Capital in July: 

Tuts Is My SEcur!ry, My Trve Securtry 

(By Judith Ann Rogers) 

The tiny baby grasps tightly to its mother’s 

outstretched fingers; the youngster, left 


alone temporarily by his parents, wails 
mournfully; the elderly woman grips the 
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railing before descending the stairs: these 
people are all searching for something. 

Will they find that thing for which they 
search? Some do, yet mental hospitals are 
full of those who have searched in vain. 

Yes, security is an elusive thing—it is in 
great demand, yet no one has managed to 
find a way to bottle and sell it. One need 
not have dollars and cents to have it for 
those who have everything would give it all 
for security while some of the poorest people 
own the largest quantities of this precious 
possession. 

The greatest problem in finding security is 
knowing where to look. Some surround 
themselves with the riches of the world, but 
when they have finished amaégsing a for- 
tune, they realize that security is not found 
in silver or gold. Others seek it in a bottle 
or a hypodermic needle and, for a few hours, 
they may even think that their search is 
over, yet, when the effect wears off, security 
has disappeared. 

What is this security which everyone 
seeks? If I were Sherlock Holmes or a Cana- 
dian Mountie out to get my man, I would 
want to know something of the subject of 
my search before I began. Although secu- 
rity is not something that can be tracked 
down by a private eye until it is behind bars, 
it is easier to find when it is understood. 

We have observed these things about secu- 
rity—it cannot be purchased at any price; it 
is not found in material things; and it must 
be permanent to be the true thing. 

Webster defines security as “the quality or 
condition of being free from fear, care, or 
anxiety.” Since these are all chains that 
bind the mind, then might we say the secu- 
rity is a freedom of the mind? 

Now, with the meaning clear, we may be- 
gin our search. 

True security is like the roots of a. tree. 
In the center is the trunk root, the family. 
Our parents shelter us from the fears of the 
world and see that our needs, both material 
and spiritual, are not neglected. Yet they 
take care to instill in us a sense of responsi- 
bility and judgment so that we might grow 
in the right direction when it comes time for 
us to branch out on our own. 

Branching roots represent friends with 
whom we have laughed and cried, played 
and fought. The earth in which we are 
rooted is the society which encourages or 
discourages our growth. Just as an elm tree 
could not be expected to grow on the desert, 
or a palm at the North Pole, one could not 
expect us to grow in the wrong sort of 
society. Just as most trees grow best where 
the soil is loose and gives the roots freedom, 
security needs freedom to grow. 


Tree roots cannot subsist by themselves— 
they reach out to soak up their lifeblood, 
food from the soil. Our lifeblood is faith. 
Without faith our security cannot exist. 
This is a threefold faith—faith in God, faith 
in humanity, and faith in oneself. 

And so we see that true security is not in 
a clause of an insurance policy, or in the 
Government’s promise of money for our old 
age. It is in family, friends, freedom, and 
faith. 





Our Stake in Israel: An Act of Faith 
in Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 
Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I include an ad- 
dress by Rabbi Aaron Decter on the Voice 
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of Israel program over station WBBZ in 
southern New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
The occasion was the 12th anniversary 
of the continuous presentation of this 
educational program to the Jewish and 
Christian communities of the area: 
Rabbi Decter is an -outstanding citizen 
of Philadelphia, is coordinator of the 
Foundation for the Jewish National 
Fund, secretary of the American Com- 
mittee for the Writer's Center in Israel, 
and former editor of Israel Speaks: 
Our STAKE IN IsraEt: AN ACT or FalTH 
IN MAN 


On behalf of the Jewish National Fund 
Council of the Penn-seaboard region, I am. 
delighted to extend greetings to all of our 
audience as well as to the dedicated men 
and women who have made the Voice of 
Israel such a remarkable channel of com- 
munication of ideas and information about 
Israel and its people. I am proud to greet 
you on your 12th anniversary of continuous 
service and to extend to you, not only our 
hopes and prayers for your good health and 
future dedication, but also to bespeak the 
good wishes and the prayers of all of those 
who are associated with the Jewish national 
fund; with the great_work of land reclama- 
tion, soil afforestation of this great agency, 
whose’ purpose is to restore the land to its 
Biblical fertility. I am also proud to bring 
to you greetings of the men and women 
who are associated with the Israel Histadrut 
campaign, whose cooperative institutions are 
making Israel so unique. 

What has been the character of the life 
of the people of Israel that has drawn s0 
many members of the Afro-Asian bloc? It 
ig because the people of Burma, India, Ghana, 
etc., have recognized that in Israel’s social 
philosophies and in the lives of the people 
of Israel, animated as they are by the ideals 
of the visions of the Bible and by great social 
visionaries of every generation, there is a 
purpose: namely, to respect the human per- 
sonality, to create social institutions that 
raise man above the subhuman, to decuate 
its people to release them from bondage to 
ignorance, to save them from the fear of 
disease and of death and to give them the 
opportunity to live in freedom, with hope 
and with dignity. It is because of this that 
a@ man like Prof. Robert Oppenheimer, an- 
other neighbor of this community, was able 
to say after visiting many countries and after 
visiting Israel, “There is only one country 
where I have been able to find hope for the 
world, and that is Israel.” A man like Op- 
penheimer, who has been close to the work of 
atomic research which has been utilized for 
destruction, has found discouragement in 
sicentifiCc work and disappointment with 
those who are guiding the destiny of mil- 
lions of people. 

There is need today to have men’s minds 
and spirits strengthened by faith, faith in 
man’s ability to overcome great and almost 
insuperable difficulties; faith in man’s ability 
to create social engineering, whereby people 
can learn to live together; faith in man’s 
wisdom and inteligence to resolve problems 
as they arise constantly. This faith, the 
people have inherited not only from the 
Torah; the Bible, ver have inherited it from 








they have been the social heirs both of a 
great vision and a philosophy as well as a 
long history of difficulties, they have emerged 
in this, our day, with a determination that 
created a state and a democracy that by the 
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ocratic way of ’ There will be many dif- 
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nature; the struggle against the desert and 
the Kibbush Hashima, the conquest of the 
desert; the struggle to maintain a level of 
normalcy between the development of agri- 
culture and greater productivity in indus- 
trialization; the problems of absorption and 
integration of new immigrants by teaching 
them how to work, etc. All of these problems 
whether they be economic or social or 
psychological or even relationship with their 
neighbors will be overcome because the peo- 
ple of Israel have faith and vision. Through 
this faith in action, the people of Israel will 
enrich the world with a variegated texture of 
spiritual blessings, and bring light unto the 
nations. 

Thousands of years ago, a people of farm- 
ers and of settlers met together in a great 
mystic union with the land of Israel, the 
Holy Land, and there created forms of re- 
ligious manifestation rich and variegated 
in character that blessed and enriched not 
only the civilization of their day, but the 
lives of hundreds of millions of people in 
lands and civilizations far removed from 
them in time and space. For hundreds of 
years that land and that people have been 
divorced, one from the other, and the land 
has been abused, sowed under with salt, be- 
come the prey of unloving hands, the victim 
of the hostility of conquering armies in 
every generation. In our day, and this has 
been the privilege of our generation, we have 
seen and witnessed the resurrection of the 
people of Israel and the reestablishment of 
the State of Israel, Medinot, Israel. 


Once again, the descendants of that small 
people of settlers and farmers, reunited with 
its ancestral soil, have recreated new forms 
of religious life, of social living, which are 
the manifestation of its unique religion—the 
genius for the noncombative and for the 
cooperative life. They are creating those 
forms of living which give manifestation to 
the ideals of brotherhood and of fellowship 
that was envisioned by Jeremiah and 
Isaiah, by Amos and Hosea. It is because of 
this that we can understand why the people 
of Israel and its government have been 
able to leapfrog the cold steel ring of enmity 
and hostility with which it has been sur- 
rounded by its immediate Arabic neighbors 
and to create by means of this leapfrogging, 
@ warm and viable association of friendship 
and alliances with many members of the 
Afro-Asian bloc, such as Ghavwa, Lybia, 
Tunisia, Burma, India, and others. 





William O. Sword, of Wilkes-Barre, Named 


Industrial Ambassador by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, of Septem- 
ber 9, 1959, which comments upon the 
selection of Mr. William O. Sword, presi- 
dent, Wilkes-Barre Industrial Fund, to 
serve aS member of industrial mission to 
Italy for the’ Foreign Trade Bureau of 
the U.S, ee of Commerce: 


spearhead of the rehabilitation movement in 
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this community, on an industrial mission to 
Italy for the Foreign Trade Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, is recognition 
for Greater Wilkes-Barre as well as for him 
personally. 

Mr. Sword attained national prominence 
because of his activities in the field of in- 
dustrial development here in recent years, 
although the community is indebted to him 
for other service as well. It was the stature 
he acquired in trying to put this area on 
its feet that brought him to the attention 
of Washington. Thus, the progress the com- 
munity has made, as well as Mr. Sword’s 
own contribution to it, was a factor in his 
selection for this important assignment. 

Mr. Sword is unusually well equipped for 
this undertaking, not only by virtue of his 
public service and achievements in Greater 
Wilkes-Barre, but on the basis of his pri- 
vate interests. He has a broad experience 
in business and banking. 

It is flattering to have the Government 
turn to Wilkes-Barre for assistance, thus re- 
versing the usual procedure. This area yields 
to none in its output of leadership, provid- 
ing America with scores of outstanding per- 
sonages in peace and war. Mr. Sword now 
takes his place in that distinguished com- 


pany. 








Both Chan and Elevator Stuck—His 
Bartender Won’t Join Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF’ REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, with each 
passing day we see more and more evi- 
dence that the 86th Congress acted to 
protect the average American when it 
approved the final version of S. 1555, 
the so-called labor reform bill. I have 
just read with a great deal of interest 
an article which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 10, 1959, issue of the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun which illus- 
trates clearly the need for the type of 
legislation we have passed and which 
now awaits the President’s signature. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article to which I Have re- 
ferred and commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues. May the signing into 
law of S. 1555 bring the elevator of the 
House of Chan back into operation: 

BotH CHAN AND ELEvaAToR Sruck—His Bar- 
TENDER WON’T JOIN UNION 
(By Sam Schraeger ) 

House of Chan so sorry elevator stuck. 
But cannot force bartender to join union. 

You listen carefully—Sou Chan, head of 
House of , explain. This is why out- 
side freight elevator on Seventh Avenue, up 
in air three days now: 

In April, man from bartenders’ union 
come see Sou Chan and say: “We want to 
organize your bartenders.’”” Sou Chan tell 
him; “All right; I talk to them.” 

One of the bartenders is stockholder so 
he see no need to be union man. Other 
bartender say: “I ‘make $95 a week now. 
Union scale is $75. Why should I pay dues? 
Anyhow, I can only work in Chinese restau- 
rant. Irish saloon on Third Avenue not hire 
me. I don’t need union.” 

Sou Chan explain this to union man. 

go back to kitchen, make 
sure steak kew, see gyp guy, shrimp puffs, 
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treasure rolls come out the way. customers 
at House of Chan like them. Sou Chan step 
outside for breath of air. And what he see? 

There are two men carrying signs o 
Seventh Avenue and 52nd Street. Signs say 
“House of Chan unfair.” Sou Chan shrug 
his shoulders, go back inside. “Well, they 
only do their job,” he say to himself “Their 
job is organize, so they organize.” 

“We get along, union men and me,” say 
Sou Chan today. “No trouble. Sometimes 
they say words not nice to say, but I don’t 
pay attention.” 

Tuesday, outside freight elevator e all 
the way up. Loaded with bags of rice, plums, 
water chestnuts, snow peas. Servitors un- 
load, and try to go back down to basement. 
Elevator not move. 

Sou Chan telephone elevator mau, tell him 
come fix. Elevator man come, start to fix. 
Then at noon, union pickets come. Elevator 
man belong union. He look at pickets. Then 
he stop work, leave. 

Cop come. He tell Sou Chan: “If you 
don’t fix that elevator, I'll give you a ticket.” 
Sou Chan say: “Please give me ticket.” 

Cop puzzled. He say: “You're too anxious. 
I’m gonna talk to the sergeant.” 

Sou Chan tell landlord. Landlord call his 
elevator man. Landlord’s elevator man be- 
long to union, too. Yesterday, he come, work 
until P-on. Then he, too, see pickets, stop 
work, .eave. 

Sergeant come, tell Sou Chan: “You have 
to do something about that elevator or I'll 
give you a ticket.” 

“Please be so kind, honorable Sergeant, 
and give me ticket. Then I can straighten 
all out.” 

Sergeant no give ticket. He go away, call 
police department legal department, and they 
say: “Stay out of it.” 

Today, Sou Chan still no have ticket. 
Elevator still stuck. On elevator is this sign: 
“Elevator stuck, not struck.” 

“Elevator, like all faithful servitors at 
House of Chan, anxious to do best for you. 

“But pickets. are problem for elevator 
fixers, keep it up and up, instead of usual 
up and down.” 





Plaque To Mark Burial Plot of Col. John 
Franklin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader, 
September 9, 1959: 

PLaque Wirt Be UNVEILED—To Mark BurIAL 
Piot oF CoL. JOHN FRANKIZN 

On September 23, the State will unveil 
@ marker commemorating Col. John Frank- 
lin, last champion of Connecticut’s land 
claims in this area, on the Athens-Sheshe- 
quin. Road in the vicinity of Athens, it was 

‘announced today by Dr. Elsie Murray, his- 
torian for Tioga Point Museum. 

The highway marker will be placed at the 
foot of a knoll overlooking Tioga Point 


buried in 1834 in a little cemetery which 
has been lately restored through a bequest 
from the family of the last local descendant. 


- 
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According to his diary which is on file in 
Tioga Point Museum, Colonel Franklin 
moved from the Wyoming Valley region in 
1790 following 2 years of imprisonment for 
defying Pennsylvania during the Yankee- 
Pennamite Wars. He settled on a farm 1o- 
cated in the Susquehanna Co.’s 18th town- 
ship, part of the original Connecticut claims 
in the Wyoming region. 

Stone steps lead up to the lookout on 
the burial knoll, now known as the Frank- 
lin Memorial Park, which is opened to the 
public. Other burials in the Franklin plot 
include a family of surveyors and mapmak- 
ers who helped draw the New York-Penn- 
sylvania line. 





Internal Revenue Code Bewildering to the 
Private Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, most 
private citizens are somewhat bewildered 
by the complicated Internal Revenue 
Code. Tax time is not only painful be- 
cause of the money that we must pay to 
the Government, but more significantly 
because of the uncertainty, anxiety, and 
fear that we might somehow run afoul 
of the many aspects of the Code. 

The unfortunate aspect of our tax 
structure in the United States is that it 
lends itself to manipulation by the big 
business groups who are equipped with 
superior accounting departments, tax 
consultants, and legal counsel. These 
aides are not always available to the 
small businessman, the farmer, the 
worker, or the average citizen. 

Mr. Leslie H. Wald, a former Internal 
Revenue agent, has recently offered a 
most interesting discussion before the 
eighth annual University of Denver 
Tax Institute. In this paper, Mr. Wald 
makes clear some of the pitfalls that 
confront the average taxpayer. 

I suggest that the following article, 
which I include at this point in the 
ReEcorD, may be of interest to my col- 
leagues and to U.S. citizens in general. 
Wuat To Do WHEN THE SPECIAL AGENT CALLS 

(By Leslie H. Wald) 

(Mr. Wald is an attorney at law in Denver, 
Colo., and is a member of the California and 
Colorado Bars. He is a former member, En- 
forcement Council, Chief Counsel’s Office, 
Internal Revenue Service. This article is 
the paper which he presented at the Eighth 
Annual University of Denver Tax Institute.) 

As a prophylactic symbol, the special agent 
is comparable to the bogeyman of nursery 
literature, helping taxmen discipline their 
wavering little taxpayers. What's so special 
about a special agent? Simply that his only 
job is to try to make a criminal tax case. 
Technical issues or determination of correct 
tax are out of his province. His is the long 
view: making an example of this taxpayer to 
put fear into onlooker taxpayers and cause 
them to report more fully and pay more tax. 
He has a job to do, namely, to get evidence 
sufficient to convict a tax evader; and if that 
evidence can be found, he’ll do his job of 
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trying to sew it together into a choking, 
unbreakable band. And if the evidence is 
missing, he gets out of the case, turns it 
over to a revenue agent, except to vote on 
civil fraud penalty. His vote is usually 
“Yes.” So he’s the F.B.I. of the “revenooers”, 
stalking with a pencil instead of a gun, but 
still stalking a suspected criminal, to put 
him (or her) behind bars as a deterrent ex- 
ample to all queasy taxpayers who can read 
their newspapers. 

In person, a special agent doesn’t look like 
a cop, or a detective, or the U.S. Marshal in 
Gunsmoke. He’s a disarmingly pleasant, 
harmless-looking, even frail fellow, often 
with a smile that looks like it stepped out of 
a Lawrence Welk program. Certainly he’s 
not scary-looking. 

That sets the stage for the drama which 
usually is enacted. 

In most instances, when the special agent 
calls, either (a) the taxpayer’s guard is way 
down, or (b) the taxpayer is guarded and 
sophisticated, but with illusions of superior- 
ity and omnipotence, of being shrewder 
than this here fellow, or (c) the taxpayer 
has fear in his guts and appeasement on his 
lips. Appeasement is all he can think of— 
like Chamberlain returning from Munich. 

And thus begins the honeymoon, the 
period in which records are generously hand- 
ed over (“May I take this journal with me 
for a day or two?” “Of course, anything you 
wish.”); statements are generously made, 
and the loss of virginal constitutional rights 
is consummated on a table in the taxpayer’s 
office. 

This doesn’t always happen, but it hap- 
pens most of the time. If it didn’t, criminal 
tax statistics would be hungrier. An old 
Intelligence Training School motto is, “It’s 
easier to catch flies with honey than with 
vinegar.” A more detailed version is quoted 
in United States v. Frank; a Third Circuit 
case in 1957, from a written manual of in- 
structions to agents which got into the hands 
of defense counsel by some fascinating means 
not revealed: 

“When the agent has completed the pre- 
liminary background on his taxpayer, he 
should then contact the taxpayer, informing 
him that a routine examination of his tax 
return is being made. 

“Be cautious and ‘alert and cultivate the 
confidence of the taxpayer without tipping 
your hand as he may cooperate to some. de- 
gree with you, but if he finds out that you 
are on his trail, he may clam up, and from 
then on your job will be much more tedious 
and a lot of harder work is ahead of you.” 

So this is the normal delineation of the 
taxpayer: on his own, blindly cooperating. 
He’s a child playing with fire; whether he’s 
got appeasement, outsmarting, or plain 
nothing in his head for a motive. And I’m 
not referring exclusively to the taxpayer with 
some small or large stains on his soul. The 
fellow who tells himself, “Why, I have 
nothing to worry about * * * my books are 
open to the world * * * I haven’t chiseled 
anything, etc., etc.,” is still playing with fire 
in honeymooning with the special agent. 
You can hear the background chorus softly 
singing, “Methinks the taxpayer doth pro- 
test too much.” Protesting to himself as 
well as to the world. Human nature and 
the workings of the mind play tricks. 

For example: forgetfulness, genuine fail- 
ure to recapture a moment of hesitation and 
indiscretion 214 years earlier, when, late at 
night and weary, his fingers poised over an 
adding machine, worrying about bills to be 
met, he mumbled something convenient and 
at the moment reasonable to himself and put 
down something which in the cold light of 
today he cannot explain. This is the Freud- 
ian commonplace of forgetting something 
unpleasant. Or, he clearly remembers, but 
rationalizations have persuaded him that this 
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and that item are perfectly defensible, and 
he’s ready, by gosh, to look puzzled, sur- 
prised and shocked that it’s questioned—to 
emote to himself as well as to the agent. Or, 
he’s clean as driven snow, he knows it in 
his heart and in his head, and he isn’t de- 
luding himself, he hasn’t a drop of unre- 
ported income in the veins of his net worth— 
yet circumstances, sloppiness, the absence of 
proof of his position means that he’ll have a 
devil of a time defending a circumstantial 
evidence buildup of a tax evasion case. The 
Perry Mason type of situation, the accretion 
of damning evidence against an innocent, 
does occur. Don’t ever be so cynical and 
world weary as to close out that possibility. 

Well, we can’t do anything about the tax- 
payer who blindly honeymoons with the spe- 
cial agent without notifying his lawyer or 
accountant, short of distributing Balter’s 
textbook on tax fraud to all motels and ho- 
tels to be placed in the drawer with the 
Gideon Bible; and that mass education would 
be mostly wasted since, while all people are 
concerned with heaven and hell, only a small 
percentage of taxpayers will face special 
agents. ‘ 

What should the accountant or lawyer do, 
or not do, however, if and when the taxpayer 
has the sense to notify him? 

First is the problem of being effectively 
notified whether it’s a special agent or a 


fraud investigation. The taxpayer will 
merely say that some “revenooeg.froni the 
new customhouse wants to e over. 


Most of the time, of course, it’s nonfraud. 
How do you know or realize that the agent 
has an informer’s letter, or a TCR from the 
bank about an unusual currency transac- 
tion, or some other lead to a suspicion of a 
criminal case? If it’s the special agent who 
comes to call, you should realize that. You 
should know their names or at least ask 
what office they’re from. If it’s a regular 
revenue agent, it’s tougher. 

Be. sensitive to signs of fraud investiga- 
tion. What does the agent want to see? 
What years? Old ones? It’s bad, of course, 
to fall into a trap of seeing special agents 
under the bed when they’re not there. Let 
me give you a horrible example: 

Agent came to dentist (had return as- 
signed routinely): “I’d like to see your 
records.” 

Taxpayer brings out journals. 


Agent: “OK., now, where are the other 
records?” (He means the ledgers.) 
Taxpayer: “Oh. You know. Well.” And 


with resignation and’dark thoughts about ‘a 
technician he’d fired, he reaches in his desk 
and pulls out “a little black book listing 
about $1,500 in unreported cash receipts— 
nothing that would have been discoverable 
by investigation. 

This is known as “the guilty flee where 
none pursueth” type of windfall for the 
Intelligence Division. 

The other trap, seeing routine investiga- 
tion where third parties are being contacted, 
affidavits and photostating going on, is just 
as deadly to the taxpayer. 

Assume you realize it’s a special agent 
case. Should you be disarmed by the agent 
stating that he just wants to check out a 
third party’s taxes, he’s just getting this end 
of third party’s transactions? Partially dis- 
armed, yes—but just partially. 

Frequently, Inte’ ce Division investi- 
gation of taxpayer stems from having 
visited X while investigating Y’s case. The 
agent makes a note (and not a mental one 
either) that X looks interesting, too; per- 
haps we should wait ‘till we’re through with 
him as a witness against Y, but léet’s take a 
look at him. This is known as the “chain 
reaction bump.” ; 

Tilustration: Mr. A, who has a music store, 
let’s say, is under in and his 
books and invoices reflect a sale of an Elvis 
Presley album for $12 to Mr, Z; yet Mr, 2Z’s 
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check (peered at on bank recordak) was for 
$2,000. Maybe Z got change for his $12 
purchase, but then again, maybe not. 
Agents go to Z and find he really bought a 
piano. 

Hapless Mr. A gets a phone call from Z. 
“Can’t you keep your cottonpicking books 
in shape? The agents have been here asking 
about that piano I bought.” 

A: “Your’e complaining. 
trouble.” 

Z: “They’re nosing around and want to 
know why I charged off that piano to pro- 
motion expense.” 

This is a true story. Only the names and 
occupations have been changed to protect 
the inno * * * to protect. This is the 
“never ask for whom the bell tolls—it tolls 
for thee” situation. 

Well, what is the opposite of blind honey- 
mooning with a special agent? What is the 
optimum course of action for the accountant 
or lawyer drawn into a special agent situa- 
tion by taxpayer who says, “O.K., what 
should I do now?” 

As a pendulum reaction to blundering in- 
to taxpayer making his own case versus him- 
self, or the accountant or lawyer's bitter 
memory of blundering for the taxpayer, a 
popular oversimplification at present is to 
answer the taxpayer: “Don’t give the special 
agent anything; don’t even give him the 
time of day, in any special agent type case.” 
That is still blindness, although it’s an op- 
posite of blind cooperation. 

The premises which must not be dis- 
counted are: 

1. The special agent by definition is look- 
ing for unreported income and willfulness 
to make a fraud case, and already, when he 
shows up, has suspicions and leads and a 
background of information on the case, 
which he is not sharing with you, not dis- 
closing. The investigation and soliciting of 
answers is directly aimed at getting admis- 
sions or records to support those suspicions 
and that background evidence. The agent 
has the facts of return and this background 
investigation freshly in mind; the taxpayer 
is hit cold and off balance; and the setup is 
thus weighted to pick up meat to put on the 
bones of suspicion. 

2. Everything said by the taxpayer, every- 
thing looked at by the special agent, is being 
irreversibly written down and preserved by 
the Government side. A haphazard com- 
ment or off-the-cuff explanation of an item, 
@& mere guess to appease this agent who keeps 
importuning for an answer, is immediately 
transfixed as a fact in the case. This will 
haunt the taxpayer and you when, months 
later, with memory refreshed by examina- 
tion of all the details, taxpayer and/or you 
sit down to examine your position. Every- 
thing said or done with the agent is irre- 
versible, indelible. The fulcrum on which 
victory or defeat in a tax evasion case turns 
is often the evidence picked up by the agent 
in the first meeting with taxpayers. The 
hasty answer will appear in the special 
agent’s report under the section “Proof of 
Willfulness” as conflicting explanations or 
perhaps false statements to agents. On the 
taxpayer’s side, he may not even remember 
[to tell you] what he said to that agent. 

Given oe two premises: (a) the back- 
ground predilection of a special agent 
when he first appears, and (b) the indelible 
preservation, for better or for worse, of what 
ae 

commonsense. 

Don’t plunge in guessing and groping, 

cooperation 


I’m the one in 


taking a position on or non- 
cooperation; instead, the status 
quo without taking any irreversible steps in 
any direction, t scrutiny 
of the case. 


This means the taxpayer or his lawyer in 


his behalf does not chant the fifth amend-. 


ment as the alternative to cooperation. The 
agent is merely told that he'll have to wait 
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until taxpayers’ representative has had a 
chance to look into the matter, that you’re 
not taking any position except the sweetly 
reasonable one of looking before you leap, 
before you give advice of any kind to tax- 
payer. 

To preserve the status quo, immediate, 
positive action is necessary: 

1. All contact by taxpayer with agents 
must be cut off. 

2. All contact by taxpayer with his ac- 
countant must be cut off, at least temporar- 
ily. An inevitable consequence of the fact 
that taxpayer’s statements to an accountant 
are not privileged communications in Fed- 
eral practice is that anything told by the tax- 
payer to the accountant is in effect told to 
the agents. The accountant must, if sub- 
penaed, tell what the taxpayer said, how- 
ever damaging. It is thus necessary that 
the accountant, if consulted, call in tax- 
payer’s attorney at this point. In that con- 
nection, even if there were an accountant’s 
privilege, it should be noted that the ac- 
countant would be dealing here with mat- 
ters entirely outside his experience and 
training, i.e., criminal law, constitutional 
law, etc. For example, he may have heard 
that corporate records are not privileged 
under the fifth amendment. Will he know 
that a corporation does have some rights 
under the fourth amendment? What in 
the world would he do with a subchapter 
8 corporation's records? 

3. The taxpayer’s books and records must 
be immediately secured into the possession 
of either taxpayer or his lawyer to preserve 
the right to withhold, if ultimately decision 
is made to withhold. For example, if the 
partnership general ledger is sitting in the 
C.P.A.’s office, you can count on it being 
picked up by the agents in this waiting peri- 
od. An irrevocable step will have been taken, 
willy-nilly. The grabbing will obtain whiie 
the grabbing is good. 

At the same time, the opportunity is 
availed of asking the special agent certain 
minimal facts (to the common end of has- 
tening your decision on furnishing records, 
etc.): what years he is investigating; is lt a 
preliminary or jacketed case; and anything 
else you might worm out. 

When all steps are taken to preserve the 
status quo, then the lawyer must start work- 
ing to develop the facts on which decisions 
will be intelligently made with respect to 
cooperation. The lawyer must find out pre- 
cisely what happened before he got into the 
case; what’s the taxpayer’s full story; who 
are the important witnesses who will have to 
be interviewed as soon as possible; and what 
evidence is available to agents without access 
to taxpayer or his records. Accounting 
work must be done; and here we are back-. 
ing right back into the dilemma of the ac- 
countant’s privilege. The lawyer has 
snatched all the books away from the ac- 
countant and now he has to have an ac- 
countant look at the books. One popular 
way of accomplishing this is to have the 
lawyer hire the accountant and cloak him 
with the privilege of lawyer’s employee. 
This is not foolproof; the cases are not clear 
on whether the privilege will stand up in 
this circumstance. A second safeguard 
would be to hire an accountant not already 
acquainted with taxpayer so that the 
agents will not know whom you have hired. 
Or, depending on the facts of the case, it 
may turn out to be perfectly all right to let 
taxpayer’s regular accountant do work for 
you. 

Having explored the facts of the case, & 
decision on cooperation may be made. A 
pragmatic approach is the usual one, co- 
operating on this, but not of that, It is not 
an all or nothing affair. You may furnish 

perhaps, but not a question and an- 
swer statement. Or, you may not furnish 
records except for canceled checks, which 







































































































































































following through 
and asking. 

There is no rigid checklist of things 
do in this situation. It evokes the aphorism, 
“All generalizations are false, including this 
one.” I just wish to mention in closing 
certain stumbling blocks, certain impulses 
which the accountant must stifle to do the 
proper thing in getting representation. Af- 
ter all, he is normally the first person con- 
tacted by the taxpayer after a epecial agent 
moves in. He must be aware of: 

1. An impulse to carry over into this situ- 
ation his habits of thinking and doing in 
an ordinary field audit; to say to himself 
and to taxpayer, “I've had a lot of clients 
visited by agents and none of them were 
hurt by sitting down and openly going over 
everything with the agent; if we play it coy, 
he'll start suspecting something's wrong, 
and you'll really be in for a heavy investiga- 
tion.” This, to me, is worse than lazy 
thinking; it’s like continuing te drive on 
your side of the street when you're in 
England. 

2. A thought that, after all, I have to live 
with agents and I don’t want to thwart 
them. Well, he has to live with taxpayers, 
too. He has a duty to both sides. Agents 
should respect him for following this course 
of action. If they show momentary pique, 
it merely reinforces the point that the ac- 
countant did what he should have. 

3. An impulse to wait and see. If serious, 
then I’ll make a Federal case out of it. It’s 
always serious when a speciai agent is in- 
volved and the longer the contact with 
agent without representation, the fatter the 
Government’s chances of a case. 


With the stage properly set for intelli- 
gent dealing with a special agent, the tax- 
payer has effective representation on the 
battleground of administrative defense of 
a fraud case. This battleground, with an 
obstacle course extending through group 
chief, assistant regional commissioner, in- 
telligence, regional counsel, and Justice 
Department is vital. Many cases can be 
won or lost long before the publicity of an 
indictment and arraignment and trial. 





Federal Reserve Board 


SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentile- 
man from Texas (Mr. Parman] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
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is being considered in the White House 
to call Congress into special session this 
fall, and to put the President on tele- 
vision and radio to describe some dra- 
matic incident that will inflame public 
opinion in support of the interest-rate 
repeal. The Wall Street Journal reports 
that one high administration official 
has spoken of the possibility of a money 
panic which would be so real that it 
would paralyze business and bring wide- 
spread unemployment. All this to hap- 
pen probably late this fall before Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. The dis- 
cussion of such a plan as this is a very 
disturbing thing. Furthermore, the ex- 
tremes to which this administration has 
already gone to jack up interest rates 
gives some credibility to the possibility 
that it would actually pull off such a 
desperate stunt as this plan which is 
reported to be under consideration. 

Is this administration simply incom- 
petent to manage the public debt? Has 
it created this mess simply through 
bungling? 

Certainly it is difficult to understand 
why such a mess could have been creat- 
ed simply through incompetence. The 
Federal debt today is a great deal 
smaller than it has been in many years 
past, both relative to the number of 
people in the country and relative to 
the national income. In realistic terms 
the administration has a small debt to 
manage. The previous Democratic ad- 
-‘ministrations managed a much larger 
debt in real terms with a maximum 
2% percent interest rate on long-term 
Government bonds. 

Furthermore, the total demand for 
savings today, including the demand for 
private investment, and the demand to 
meet the net exports of capital to for- 
eign countries, is a smaller percentage 
of the national income than it has been 
in years past. Why is it, then, that the 
interest rates paid on savings have been 
jacked up to a 42-year World War I 
record, and yet our money managers are 
still not satisfied; they feel they have 
to bamboozle the public and bulidoze 
Congress into repealing the last remain- 
ing check and safeguard against exor- 
bitant interest rates. 

If we have @ money panic in this 
country, it will be because of the failure 
of the Federal Reserve Board members 
to do their duty. They should be honest 
encugh to send in their resignations 
rather than give any further aid and 
assistance to this scheme of trying to 
force Congress to repeal the ceiling. If 
we have a Federal Reserve Board that 
carries out the objectives, intentions and 
purposes of the Federal Reserve Act, it 
will be impossible to have a money panic 
in this country. So I think this question 
of a money panic is just something that 
we should not tolerate—even the con- 
sideration of it. 

I am greatly encouraged by the care- 
ful attention that is being given by 
Members of this House to questions in- 
volving money, credit, interest rates and 
our national debt. 


always 

assistant for each Member of the House 
is so that Members can keep better in- 
formed, especially on matters relating te 
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appropriations, taxes, debt management 
and monetary matters. 

I know we do not have an oppor- 
tunity at this time to provide for an 
administrative assistant, but I hope this 
opportunity will come soon, This would 
save the taxpayers thousands of dollars 
for every $1 that was appropriated for 
this purpose. 

Congress appropriates money to the 
executive branch, to have all the admin- 
istrative assistants to the secretaries, as- 
sistant secretaries, and third and tenth 
assistant secretaries; we appropriate 
money to help them do the job—even 
to do the wrong kind of job, such as 
thinking up arguments and schemes for 
willfully imposing bad policies. 

We appropriate the money for the 
judicial branch of the Government to 
have the law clerks and administrative 
assistants needed by the judges, I think 
that is appropriate. 

We appropriate the money for the 
Members of the other body to have from 
one to three administrative assistants. 
That is good. But why should we, the 
body where the most important bills 
originate—bills relating to taxes and to 
appropriations—not have adequate help? 
Not even the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee have administrative 
assistants nor do members of the Appro- 
priation Committee. Where the public 
needs more help is right here in this 
body. Every Member needs at least one 
assistant to properly perform his duties. 

If there is a weakness in our system 
of Government, that weakness is in, the 
legislative branch not being equipped 
to do its job. Members of Congress are 
Sincere people, and exceptionally- able 
people. I have had the privilege of serv- 
ing with probably 2,500 Members dur- 
ing the time I have been here—over the 
past 31 years—and I believe I could not 
have possibly been associated with a 
finer, better, more sincere, more honest 
and honorable people. But I also know 
that they have not been equipped to 
do a job of the magnitude they have to 
try to do. They need more expert help. 
Personally I would prefer to have an 
economist; other Members might, how- 
ever, find their needs best met by other 
skills and training. 

But each Member needs to have some- 
body who can help him keep up with 
legislation and with proposals that the 
Member cannot himself keep up with, 
because he just does not have the time 
to do it and perform his other duties. 

Now back to this monetary system of 
ours. 

What is it, what are its purposes, and 
what is wrong with it? Actually there 
is nothing wrong with the system itself, 
except in the attitudes and purposes of 
some of the people who are running it. 
Our commercial banking system is the 
finest in the world. The Federal Reserve 
System is an excellent system, and it has 
the means and powers for serving the 
country well. 

Why was this System created? 

Prior to 1913, when the System was 

system 
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there was not enough money to go 
around. The country went through pe- 
riodic booms, money panics and then de- 
pressions. 

So the first and foremost purpose of 
the Federal Reserve System was to estab- 
lish a system which would provide an 
elastic money supply. The System does 
that. The people who designed this 
System recognized that money itself is 
not wealth. It is only a form of account- 
ing in which economic activity takes 
place. Actual wealth is created only by 
the production of goods and services. 
People who designed the original Federal 
Reserve System recognized, as had been 
proved by the experience in Western Eu- 
rope, that when the economy grows the 
country must have mor: money; more 
money should be created along with the 
economic growth that is taking place. 

The original Federal Reserve System 
provided for the needed expansions in 
the money supply. This was a regional 
system with 12 independent banks. Each 
bank had authority to expand or con- 
tract the money supply of the region in 
accordance with the needs of the region. 
They were delegated Congress’ power to 
create money and to regulate the value 
of money. 

In 1935, in the depths of the de- 
pression, Congress made considerable 
changes in the Federal Reserve System. 
We made the System into what is truly 
a central bank, whereas previously the 
12 banks had operated each with the 
powers of the central bank and, I might 
add, pretty much in a coordinated way. 
The central bank is a wonderful thing. 
I believe that Will Rogers once ranked 
the central bank as one of man’s great- 
est inventions, along with the invention 
of the wheel. We should recognize, how- 
ever, that this central bank of ours is 
run by a very small group of men who 
are exercising complete power of decision 
over the economic life of the Nation. 

The regional banks no longer have 
any significant power or authority, al- 
though we read about decisions and ac- 
tions which they have taken, which make 
it seem as though a great many different 
people are unanimous in what monetary 
policies should be. 

What power of decision do these banks 
actually have? I have asked every Fed- 
eral Reserve official who has appeared 
before our committees what discretion- 
ary authority the regional banks have 
and though most of these officials have 
tried to uphold the pretense that the 
regional banks are great centers of au- 
thority, they have actually been able to 
enumerate no discretionary authority 





- which the regional banks exercise. 


One of the most frequent assertions is 
that these regional banks fix their re- 
spective discount rates. And announce- 
ments of a change in the discount rate 
are made as though the decision has 
been made by the separate regional 
banks. But this is not true; they do not 
have the power to establish the discount 
rate. They go through the motions of 
recommending, but they have no power 
to establish, The discount rate for each 
bank is established by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. And the Federal Reserve 
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Board, in establishing the discount rate, 
is merely executing one step in the 
ptm ene wcenid policy decided upon by 
the eral Open Market Committee. 
Here, in this open market committee, 
are 12 men who rule over the economic 
life of this Nation, and to a considerable 
extent, over the economic life of the rest 
of the nations of the free world. They 
decide what interest rates shall be. 
They decide how much money and credit 
the country will have. They decide 
whether or not the economy will be 
allowed to grow or whether it will be 
squeezed. They decide how many jobs 
there will be. They make the forecasts 
of whether they think business is going 
up or down. They make the judgments 
as to what is good for the economy. 
They are the ones who decide when they 
think they can foresee some possible in- 


.flationary tendencies, and they decide 


what the price of Government bonds 
shall be and what interest rates the 
are will have to pay to issue new 


Did you know that today the central 
bank of this Nation is the only central 
bank in the civilized world that does not 
give aid and assistance to its parent 
Government? Up until about 1953, yes, 
our centra] bank behaved like other cen- 
tral banks in that it supported the price 
of Government securities at a reasonable 
level, recognizing, as do other central 
banks, that the interest yields brought 
about on Government securities set the 
pace for allinterest rates. But today we 
have a central bank which disclaims that 
it has anything to do with prices and 
interest rates on Government bonds, and 
that these things are determined only by 
the supply and demand for money. 
Well, of course, the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities are determining the supply of 
money every day of the year, and they 
are also determining what the price of 
money or the interest rates on money is 
to be, and to a very considerable extent 
they set the interest rates on money 
without respect to the supply and de- 
mand for money. 

Since this administration came into 
office, they have followed a high-interest 
policy and they have, during most of the 
time, followed a tight-money policy. 
They have followed these policies because 
these are the policies they like and prefer. 
They have a natural preference for pol- 
icies which help the bankers and wealthy 
people of the country. But they have 
followed these policies also because these 
are the policies of this administration. 
We have all heard President Eisenhower 
claim, of course, that the Federal Reserve 
is an independent agency and that he 
will have nothing to do with the Federal 
Reserve or make any suggestions which 
might impinge upon its independence. 
Well, of this we can be sure. This fiction 
of the Federal Reserve’s independence 
and the convenient device it provides for 
shifting off blame onto an independent 


to follow. In other words, it has an un- 


happy agreement over these bad policies. 
I know that President Eisenhower is a 
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good and sincere man who wants to do 
what he believes is right. But he made 
a terrible mistake when he described the 
Federal Reserve System as an independ- 
ent agency which has in effect the powers 
of the fourth branch of the Government. 
He was acting, I have no doubt, on bad 
advice. A fourth branch of the Govern- 
ment? Where does the Constitution pro- 
vide for any fourth branch of the Gov- 
ernment? Where does the Constitution 
say that we shall have an independent 
agency of the Government exercising 
powers to overrule the economic policies 
and even defeat specific programs de- 
cided upon by the constitutional law- 
making processes? ‘There is none. 

But this giving the Federal Reserve 
a free hand to run the country the way 
the administration sees fit has resulted 
not only in political irresponsibility, but 
in downright arrogance toward the Con- 
gress from which the Federal Reserve 
has received the delegation of power. 
For example, a few weeks ago the Ways 
and Means Committee had adopted a 
very good amendment to a very bad bill. 
This was the Reuss-Metcalf amendment 
which had been put on the administra- 
tion’s bill to repeal the 4% percent in- 
terest rate ceiling. The amendment did 
not make the bill a good bill. I was op- 
posed to the bill, and I am opposed now 
to the proposal to break the interest- 
rate ceiling. But at least the Reuss- 
Metcalf amendment was in the public in- 
terest. It suggested to the Federal Re- 
serve System that if and when it brings 
about increases in the money supply, it 
should do so to the maximum extent 
feasible by acquiring Government secu- 
rities so that the interest payments on 
these obligations would go back into the 
Treasury. This suggested method of 
increasing the money supply is in opposi- 
tion to allowing the private banks to 
increase the money supply and thus put 
the interest payments into bank profits. 

But the Federal Reserve Board 
strongly resented any such suggestion 
coming from Congress, and Chairman 
Martin went to work lobbying against it. 
He made all kinds of nonsensical state- 
ments to make the public believe that 
should Congress make any such sugges~- 
tion to him the result would be infla- 
tionary. That is a standard claim—‘“in- 
flation.” Everything that does not hap- 
pen to suit Chairman Martin’s wishes 
and preferences, he labels inflationary, 
just like the administration does, 

Later, when Chairman Martin was be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee, we 
questioned him very closely about his 
reasoning on the Reuss-Metcalf amend- 
ment, and he admitted, as he had to, 
that either method of ingreasing the 
money supply would bring about the same 
amount of money and credit. He still 
contended, however, that the money sup- 
ply should be increased, when it is in- 
creased, by reducing required reserves of 
the member banks. He made all kinds 
of statements which suggest that the 
reserves of the member banks represent 
money belonging to the banks, which the 
banks have deposited with the Federal 
Reserve banks, and consequently the 
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banks should be allowed to use more of” 


their reserves when an increase in the 
money supply is needed. This is in con- 
trast to the Federal Reserve’s creating 
more reserves by acquiring Government 
securities. 

This fiction about the origin and own- 
ership of the bank reserves is one that 
the whole Federal Reserve System has 
been carrying on in all of its literature. 

You will notice that in the Federal 
Reserve report the member banks have 
$18 billion in the reserves. You often 
hear that spoken of. Occasionally you 
will hear a banker say, “We have so much 
money in our reserves that we get no in- 
terest on. We should have interest on 
it. We get nothing for it.” They have 
$18 billion in reserves. I asked the 
President of the Federal Reserve Bank 
in New York, “According to the rec- 
ords, you are supposed to have $5 billion 
of the reserves of your member banks 
in the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
out of that $18 billion, this being the 
largest bank of all of them?” The Presi- 
dent said, “Yes; but we do not actually 
have those reserves. It is more of a 
bookkeeping operation. We keep the 
books but the actual money we do not 
have.” 

That was no surprise or disappoint- 
ment to me. As any university student 
of money and banking could tell you, 
the banks never deposited any reserves. 
The Federal Reserve System simply cre- 
ated these reserves, using the Govern- 
ment’s power to create money, just as 
the private banks have created bank de- 
posits, using the Government’s power to 
create money. 

Now, when the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem started, the banks were supposed to 
deposit their reserves in the Federal Re- 
serve banks. And in fact they did put 
insome amount. No oneis sure just how 
much, but we know that at an outside 
maximum it was no more than $142 bil- 
lion. And since that time the banks 
have put in no more. They have, how- 
ever, been paid out of these reserve ac- 
counts about $29 billion in cash, and 
they still have in their reserve accounts 
about $18 billion, on which they have 
been permitted to create money at the 
rate of about $8 for each dollar of re- 
serves. 

It seems to me that it is time Con- 
gress took some drastic action about this 
arrogance and this misleading propa- 
ganda from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. If we cannot make suggestions to 
the administration as to what its policies 
should be, we can at least make sugges- 
tions to the Federal Reserve Board. 
After all, the Federal Reserve System is 
operating on a delegation of congres- 
sional power. It is what Chairman 
Martin sometimes calls an “arm” of Con- 
gress. 

When the Republicans first came in, in 
the 83d Congress, I was sitting in a meet- 
ing that was presided over by Mr. Wol- 
cott of Michigan. Mr. Wolcott asked 
Mr. Martin, “What is your relationship 
with the — as Chairman of the 
Federal Board?” 
Martin said, a owe are servants of the 
Congress.” ‘Mr, Wolcott said, “Well, we 
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will not put it on that basis, but we will 
put it on the bas‘s of principal and 
agent.” Now thc «ederal Reserve is get- 
ting away from being the servants of the 
Congress and they claim there is an- 
other relationship existing. 

I would, however, make this sugges- 
tion to the administration. If it finds 
that this fiscal crisis, of its own creation, 
gets so bad before the Ist of January, 
the President should give serious consid- 
eration, not to calling Congress into 
special session to take the lid off interest 
rates, but call the Federal Reserve Board 
in and make his pleas to them. Fur- 
thermore, I have this suggestion for Con- 
gress. If the President does feel it 
necessary to call Congress back into 
special session to deal with the fiscal 
crisis, then I think we can deal with that 
crisis by enlarging the Federal Reserve 
Board arid demanding that some public 
interest members be appointed to the 
Board. And if these demands are not 
met, then it will be time to consider 
making a different kind of delegation of 
Congress’ power to create money and 
regulate the value of money. 

I heard a distinguished gentleman of 
the House on the other side say today 
that we should take that lid off because 
that would bring about lower interest 
rates. Now, we have all witnessed the 
power of the Madison Avenue public 
relations people—their power and their 
influence and their ability to make black 
look like white and I have no doubt the 
gentleman has been persuaded by the 
repetition of this statement. But this 
is too much for me to swallow: Remove 
the obstacle, take off the lid so that 
interest rates can go up, and we will 
have lower interest rates. That does 
not make sense to me—common, book, 
or horse. I hope the Congress holds the 
line at least on the 4% percent ceiling: 
We should not boost one rate when we 
know it will only make the other rates 
go up. 

Mr. Speaker, traditionally the Demo- 
cratic Party is a party of low interest. 
It has always been so since the time of 
Andrew Jackson. 

Traditionally the Republican Party is 
the party of high interest, and it has 
always been so. 

High interest helps the great money 
interests. It helps the wealthy families, 
diverts income to them and diverts in- 
come from the great masses of the peo- 
ple. High interest goes with the re- 
strictive economic policy. It holds back 
economic growth, keeps money out of 
the-hands of new business firms and 
small-business firms that might expand 
and take markets away from the monop- 
oly industries. 

Now I want to invite attention to 
speeches of mine in the Recorp of yes- 
terday, at page 17466, ‘“‘Why the Admin- 
istration Cannot Sell Government 
Bonds,” and also on page 17467, “The Ad- 
ministration Is Imposing High Interest 
on the Whole Free World; Now Has Four 
Interest-Rate Races Going: A Race Be- 
tween Rates on Government Securities 
and Private Loans, A Race Between 
Short-Term Rates and Long-Term Rates 
on Savings Bonds and Rates on Market- 
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able Bonds, and A Race Between U.S. 
Interest Rates and Interest Rates in Oth- 
er Free World Countries.” 

In the most trying time in the history 
of our Nation, during World War II, 
when inflation was the greatest threat 
that it had ever been at any time in our 
history, we held Government rates down 
to 21% percent and the bonds were selling 
at par. If it can be done in a period like 
that, it can be done at any other period 
in the history of our Nation. We have 
had this 4% percent rate for more than 
40 years. We have gone through wars 
and depressions with it, and never be- 
fore has any attempt been made to take 
that lid off. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the. following letter 
from Joseph Polowsky, of Chicago, Ill: 

Curcaco, Iu., August 28, 1959. 

In the spring of 1958, and in the spring of 
1959, during the 13th and 14th anniversary 
reunions of American and Soviet World War 
II veterans, there took place an unprece- 
dented and extraordinary presentation of 
gifts of wide and enduring historic signifi- 
cance. The gifts directly concerned Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev, 
and the honor and the good will of the 60 
million American and Soviet World War II 
veterans and their families. 

The first gift was from the Soviet side, con- 
sisting of a bratina, a large lacquered wooden 
drinking bowl of friendship famed in Rus- 
sian history. The Soviet gift of the bratina 
was presented at President Eisenhower’s 
office at the White House in Washington on 
Elbe Day, April 25, 1958. 

The second gift was from the American 
side, consisting of the original patrol map 
used by the first American patrol to link up 
with the Soviet forces at Elbe River during 
the wartime alliance between the two coun- 
tries. The American gift of the patrol map 
was presented at Premier Khrushchev’s office 
at the Kremlin in Moscow on V-E Day, 
May 9, 1959. 

The tradition of the bratina is that those 
who drink together out of the bowl will never 
raise their arms in anger at each other. The 
bratina, the drinking bowl of friendship, 
represents the first gift from the people of 
the Soviet Union to the people of the United 
States in the history of the two countries. 
The honor and the dignity of the tens of 
millions of Soviet World War II veterans and 
their families are directly involved in the 
bratina, The eyes of the more than 200 
million Russians will be focused on the bra- 
tina, the bowl of friendship, on the day Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev 
meet in Washington. 

Many brave soldiers, gave up their lives 
during the Second World War to make pos- 
sible the presentation of the friendly gifts 
of the bratina and the Elbe linkup patrol 
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must assuredly be the fervent hope of men 
of good will everywhere that President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Khrushchev, carrying on 
the friendly traditions of the bowl, will often 
drink together out of the bratina when they 
meet in Washington. And, in the same spirt, 
may Premier Khushchev and President Eisen- 
howerhower often examine and appreciate 
the Elbe linkup patrol map when they meet 
in Moscow in October. 

The 60 million American and Soviet World 
War II veterans, and their loved ones, remem- 
bering the moving, friendly circumstances 
under which the American and Soviet armies 
met at the Elbe River 2 weeks before the 
end of the Second World War in Europe, can 
take great pride in the fact that the whole 
postwar series of direct friendly person to 
person contacts—from Roswell Garst and the 
farmers in the summer of 1955, to the chiefs 
of state in the autumn of 1959, on to all the 
pepole in coming decades—was begun and 
established on a sound, enduring historical 
basis by the great 10th anniversary reunion 
of American and Soviet World War II vet- 
erans in the spring of 1955. 

As a member of the first American patrol 
to link up with the Soviet forces at the Elbe 
River on April 25, 1945, I believe I voice 
something of the thoughts and feelings of 
all American and Soviet World War II veter- 
ans in this critical juncture in the history of 
the human race. 

I therefore call upon the nations for a new 
birth of conciliation and friendship, a re- 
newed sense of human resnonsibility, that 
the oath sworn on the blood-soaked historic 
ground at the Elbe River shall not have been 
taken in vain. 
JOSEPH POLOWSKY. 
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Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
we discuss the issue of interest rates on 
Government securities today, we face 
again the issue which seems so unpal- 
atable in this Chamber. ‘That issue is 
the consequence of the calculated policy 
of living beyond our means. 

The Federal debt is, too often, regard- 
ed as a mythical problem having little 
relationship to daily economic realities. 
I have heard it often referred to in this 
context by my colleagues here as they 
work for the passage of new spending 

programs or castigate those of us who 
believe that the Congress has pursued an 
irresponsible line of continually rising 
Federal costs in the cynical hope for po- 
litical reward in the next election. 
There can be little doubt that this for- 
mula has been successful in the past. 
However, there is today a growing reali- 
zation and awareness that this is a for- 
mula which is intellectually bankrupt, 
despicable, and against any morally de- 
fensible conception of the public inter- 
est. . 
This morning I received a letter from 
one of my constituents in southeastern 
Ohio discussing this issue in what I re- 
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map to the chiefs of state after the war. It: 


gard as a sound and carefully reasoned 
argument, In his statement, he points 
to the responsibility of the Congress for 
much of the inflation from which we 
suffer today and its blithe refusal to 
legislate the means for its control. He 
points out the fact, which I believe is 
undeniable, that the Congress is now 
taking a shortsighted view in increas- 
ing the interest rates on short-term ob- 
ligations while leaving the rates on long- 
term obligations untouched. The effect 
is to popularize those Government se- 
curities which have almost the same 
qualities as currency, thereby increasing 
the amount of money in circulation and 
creating still another inflationary step. 

Since I believe this letter is outstand- 
ing it its analysis of the situation, I wish 
to call it to the attention of the Con- 
gress. It is as follows: 

Congress has refused to raise the interest 
rate that can be paid by the Government for 
long term bonds despite the following fac- 
tors that are obviously forcing the Govern- 
ment’s hand, many of these factors having 
been created by Congress itself. 

Starting with the assumption that we 
are all against inflation, let us analyze what 
is happening. 

Savings of corporations and individuals 
are the source of all capital investment. 
Taxes finance Government operations and 
where taxes are not sufficient to cover the 
expenditure, such deficit financing must 
come from these same savings. Even in- 
dividuals who spend more than their in- 
come through installment purchases must 
obtain these extra funds from someone 
else’s savings. Assuming that there is no 
inflation, these statements are axiomatic; 
you will find no disagreement between var- 
ious economic schools of thought on these 
basic principles, however far apart they may 
be on other economic theories. 

It therefore follows that if there is more 
demand for these funds than there is sup- 
ply, the cost of borrowing will go up. This 
in turn increases the incentive to save un- 
til a point of equilibrium is attained. 

The total savings of corporations and in- 
dividuals (not including funds developed 
through equipment depreciation) for the 
year ending June 30, 1959, was approxi- 
mately $27 billion. The demand for these 
funds have approximated the following total: 


Billions 
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State and local deficit...........-.--. 3 


Inventory buildup--.-...........------. 8 
Installment purchase excess of new 
debt over repayments........----.-- 
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Here we have a demand for $42 billion 
against a supply of only $27 billion. Not in- 
cluded is the demand for capital equip- 
ment funds in excess of the supply of such 
funds through depreciation. The demand 
at the moment is about $32.5 billion down 
from the $37 billion peak in 1957 but still 
above the supply furnished through depre- 
ciation. I do not have up-to-date figures 
on this difference but whatever it is, it 
must also come from the savings listed 
above. There are other miscellaneous items 
of demand not listed, not the least of which 
is school construction, but it is obvious 
from the above that we have enough to 
prove my point. 

Industry and private individuals are will- 
ing to pay more than 4% percent (Govern- 
ment ceiling on long-term bonds) for the 
available money. The only recourse left to 
Government is to pay more for short-term 
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loans on which there is no ceiling. Congress 
has refused to lift the ceiling on long-term 
bonds presumably for the reason that it 
would increase Government costs. This 
argument is not valid, however, when we look > 
at the latest interest rate the Government 
had to pay for 26-week bills—4.2 percent, al- 
ready at the maximum rate allowable by 
Congress for long-term bonds. And this 
is only the beginning; during the next 12 
months, the Government will have to re- 
finance $85 billion of maturing debt, most of 
it long term. What do you think will hap- 
pen to the short-term interest rate by the 
time this $85 billion is refinanced? I don’t 
see how it can stop below 5 to 5.5 percent. 
The next year there will be more long-term 
bonds maturing on top of the refinancing 
of this $85 billion. 

The Government is in a trap. The Treas- 
ury Department is in a trap created by Con- 
gress, aggravated by congressional extrav- 
agances of wanting to do everything for 
everybody with no help forthcoming from 
the same Congress that created this absurd 
situation. They have, in effect, said, “It’s 
your problem, not ours. Get the Federal Re- 
serve to help you out by pegging the price 
of long-term bonds.” This would mean that 
the Government would buy its own bonds 
at a predetermined price and they would 
end up owning all their own bonds as pres- 
ent owners unloaded to put their money intc 
stocks and corporate bonds, tax-free munici- 
pals, or other Government-guaranteed bonds 
paying higher interest rates such as FNMA, 
etc. 

This situation is impossible and is ap- 
parently based on the fact that prior to 
1952 the Federal Reserve was pegging the 
price of bonds fairly successfully. This was 
stopped in 1952 because they were running 
into more and more difficulty accomplish- 
ing their goal and in agreement with the 
Treasury Department decided to let bonds 
seek their normal level. One reason that 
they were able to get by earlier was the ex- 
cess of income over outgo of the sociai 
security fund. Even up to 1950 over 60 per- 
cent of the income was going into the trust 
fund which was used to purchase Govern- 
ment bonds. This trust fund came in very 
handy in helping to peg bond prices through 
purchase of Government bonds. Whereas 
from 1987 until 1956, the income exceeded 
outgo by an average of over $1 billion per 
year, the first deficit occurring in, 1957, in- 
creasing to one-half billion in 1958, with 
increasing deficits expected in ensuing years. 
The present trust fund is $22 billion, of 
which $1 billion is in cash, with $21 billion 
being in bonds. Whereas this trust fund 
helped the Government in its financing in 
past years it is now a hindrance and is also 
adding to the pressure for higher interest 
rates. Incidentally, the reason for the deficit 
in the trust fund can be laid at the door 
of Congress since they expanded payments 
and coverage with little thought of the con~- 
sequences. 

When you add up this collection of facts 
you arrive at one or the other of two pos- 
sible conclusions: 

1. Congress has no conception of the prob- 
lem it has created in Government financing, 
or 

2. It favors full-blast ruinous inflation for 
the country, hoping that someone else will 
be around to handle the catastrophe that is 
bound to come. It has no consideration for 
future generations that will have to pay for 
this extravagance. 

Increasing the short term percentage of 
our total debt will add fantastic quantities 
of money to the system and start pushing 
up prices in an ever-increasing spiral until 
the bubble finally bursts. So far the Fed- 
eral a Board has done an outstanding 
job agairist tremendous odds in limiting the 
sabe of money as well as it has. However, 
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their job is going to get tougher as time goes 
on unless the interest rate ceiling on long 
term bonds is lifted. 


Eirht-Billion-Dollar Government Metals 
Reserve Only To Bolster Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to read into the record an article which 
discusses the strategic metals stockpiling 
and shows it for what it is—a price 
support program for the metals industry. 
The article points out this stockpiling 
has already lost the U.S. Government 
$1.2 billion. 

It is further indicated that after the 
Federal Government advanced M. A. 
Hanna $22 million to build a nickel plant 
Uncle Sam has generously bought $63 
million worth of surplus nickel and prom- 
ised to buy $45 million more from this 
concern. 

Surely a good reserve of food is equally 
if not more important than is nickel. 
I do not believe the food reserve is a 
curse. 

The following article is taken from the 
GTA Digest: 

' Merats CacHe MatTcHES FarM SURPLUS 

The much-publicized farm _ stockpile, 
which represents an investment by Uncle 
Sam of $9 billion, is almost matched by 
stashed-away defense reserves of strategic 
materials worth some $8 billion. 

The strategic materials reserve is all owned 
by Uncle Sam, but only about $6.5 billion 
of the farm stockpile is in Uncle’s name. 
The rest is owned by the farmers, but the 
Government has lent them money on it. 
Rather than pay off the loans, many farmers 
will let Uncle Sam take possession of the 
collateral. 

By some, including Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson, the food stockpile is considered 
a curse, and he delights in calling it so. 
But the strategic materials stockpile, equally 
as expensive to the public, is accepted gen- 
erally as a national necessity. Rarely is it 
mentioned. Even less is it criticized. 

What the public may not realize is that 
half of the strategic materials reserve is made 
up of metals and minerals, most of them 
bought, not as a reserve, but to bolster 
prices. 

It is a price suport program for the metals 
industry, pure and simple. Late reports say 
that 1959 first-half profits for the mining 
and metals industry are 123 percent higher 
than last year. 

And, while price support payments to a 
single farm concern of $500,000 are headline 
material, though very uncommon, that’s 
chickenfeed in the mining industry. 

For example, the Government advanced 
$22 million to the M. A. Hanna Co. to build 
a nickel plant. Thus far Uncle Sam has 
bought $63 million worth of surplus nickel 
from Hanna, and is obligated to buy $45 
million more. 

The mineral surplus is cached away at 216 
locations scattered throughout the country. 
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Thus far Uncle Sam has lost $1.2 billion 
on the mineral purchase program through 
resale at a lower price. More losses are in 
view. The Government must keep buying 
certain minerals to rotate the stockpile and 
keep it from spoiling, muck. as is done with 
farm stocks. But when it sells the old 
minerals, the Government is forbidden to 
upset the private market. 

In these times of peace and plenty, both 
stockpiles are being criticized, but the spot- 
light is on the farm surplus. Still there are 
many who say they are necessary and 
prudent safeguards. The question is how 
to draw the line between a necessary reserve 
and a surplus, whether it be minerals or 
farm products? 


Death Took a Holiday—in Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. DONALD F. McGINLEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, Gov. 
Ralph G. Brooks of the State of Nebraska 
and the Nebraska Safety Patrol have 
shown the Nation that highway death 
does not have to go unchecked. 

Governor Brooks, with the cooperation 
of the patrol which worked many extra 
hours, made an all-out drive over the 
Labor Day weekend to see just what 
could be accomplished through this kind 
of effort. 

The result is history. Nebraska re- 
corded one traffic death—that a pedes- 
trian fatality in a city. 

I have sent the following telegram to 
Governor Brooks: 

Your faith in the belief that something 
can be done about traffic accidents and 
fatalities is graphically proven by Nebraska’s 
Labor Day weekend traffic record. You, Col. 
Cc. J. Sanders and his men of the Nebraska 
Safety Patrol saved lives during this time 
just as surely as if you had been skilled 
surgeons at work in a hospital. This will 
not end suffering or sorrow from highway 
tragedies in the future, but it is a firm re- 
minder to every public official that he would 
be remiss in his duties at whatever level of 
government if he did not study every possi- 
bility as to government’s place in traffic 
safety. 


The story of this shining hour in Ne- 
braska’s history, and of the work of the 
men who made it possible is well de- 
scribed in the news story which I wish 
to insert at this point: 
[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) 

959} 

While the rest of the Nation struggled 
through a Labor Day weekend shrouded with 
traffic deaths, Nebraska apparently found a 
temporary answer to the problem. 

Spearheaded by Gov. Ralph G. Brooks, who 
personally took part in patrol duty and issued 
two warning tickets, the Nebraska Safety 
Patrol under Col. C. J. Sanders staged one of 
its toughest crackdowns in its history. 

The Governor, his aide Robert Conrad and 
Col. Sanders personally manned at times the 
two National Guard helicopters pressed into 
service. 

The result of the enforcement crackdown 
showed in the statistic book. 

Not a single highway fatality was recorded 
during the 3-day weekend. The only death 
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to mar the record was a pedestrian in the 
city of Lincoln, making Nebraska’s record one 
of the five best in the Nation. 

The 1959 Labor Day holiday was the State’s 
best record since 1936 when there were no 
fatalities recorded. For each of the inter- 
vening years there have been between two 
and seven fatalities on the Labor Day week- 
end. 

Colonel Sanders pressed his 160 troopers 
plus patrol officers into cruiser duty. Even 
the criminal investigation division took to 
patrol cars. The troopers volunteered to ex- 
tend their 10-hour regular shifts to 16-hour 
shifts. 

Conrad, who heads the Governor’s traffic 
safety committee, tabulated these results of 
the weekend's efforts: 

The patrol arrested 1,075 motorists, of 
whom 37 were drunken drivers taken off the 
road; 2,317 were ticketed for vehicular de- 
fects, and 1,532 were issued warning tickets. 

The total number of contacts were 4,924 
for an average of 1,641 for each of the 3 
days, compared with an average of 476 con- 
tacts per day for the patrol during the first 7 
months of this year. 

The longer shifts were the equivalent of 96 
additional troopers patrolling the highways 
in addition to the 4 airplanes and 2 heli- 
copters. 

The troopers burned a train tank car of 
gasoline and drove an equivalent to six times 
around the world during the 3 days. 

Governor Brooks, Colonel Sanders, and 
Conrad personally kicked off the crackdown 
by heading the dawn patrol Saturday morn- 
ing. 

Governor Brooks commented Tuesday that 
“this is not a record of which we can be 
proud but it is a record for which the entire 
State can rejoice.” 


Delaware Valley Shoe Servicemen Asso- 
ciation Supports Shoe Labeling Legis- 
lation 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following resolu- 
tion which was passed by the members 
of the Delaware Valley Shoe Servicemen 
Association. The members believe Con- 
gress should approve shoe labeling legis- 
lation such as I have introducd in my 
bill, H.R. 1320. The resolution follows: 


DELAWARE VALLEY SHOE SERVICEMEN 
ASSOCIATION 


“Delaware County residents have a right 
to the same governmental protection when 
they buy shoes as they do when buying drugs 
or foed.” 

With these words the Delaware Valley Shoe 
Servicemen Association, in a national drive 
initiated by Mr. Gardner, of Medford, Oreg., 
launched their plan to petition Congress to 
require labeling of materials used in foot- 
wear—as a protection against the use of 
inferior and low-grade products and com-. 
ponents in shoe manufacture. Y 

“There is little wonder whey we have so 
many children and adults with foot prob- 
lems,” states a spokesman for the association, 
“when the public is bound to buy. shoes by 
appearance rather than by quality standards 
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that would assure the buyer of comfort, 
retention of shape and wear.” 

Each of the members of the Delaware Val- 
ley Shoe Servicemen Association is circulat- 
ing a petition in his shop urging Gongress 
for legislation of governmental control of 
footwear quality standards. 





A Distinguished Constituent Reports on 
a Recent Trip Around the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


. Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege and pleasure to insert in the 
Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a letter that I received last month from 
a distinguished lawyer, banker and rec- 
ognized economist in my congressional 
district, Mr. Chauncey E. Brockway of 
Sharon, Pa. 

This report was written after he and 
Mrs. Brockway returned from a 5-month 
journey to 35 countries around the world. 
The story of this trip, which was taken 
at their own expense, makes such inter- 
esting reading that I want to share their 
experiences and impressions with my 
colleagues in the Congress and all those 
who are privileged to read the ConcEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

May I suggest, after reading Mr. 
Brockway’s report, that my colleagues in 
the Congress secure a copy of H.R. 
1921—-which I introduced on January 
9, 1959—and study one of Mr. Brock- 
way’s proposals for solving some of our 
economic problems in this country. 

Brockway & Brockway, LAWYERS, 
Sharon, Pa., August 4, 1959. 
Hon. Carrouu D. KEARNS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CarRrou.: I wrote you one letter while 
Mrs. Brockway and I were on our trip around 
and up and down the world. 

I am now beginning to put together some 
of the impressions that were made upon me 
from the contacts that we made. 

I want to give to you the overall impres- 
sion of the 5 months’ trip, visiting 35 coun- 
tries, taking us down to Australia in that 
part of the world; into the Far East; up into 
Formosa, Japan, and Korea; down through 
Bangkok, Rangoon; through India; the Near 
East (Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Israel); 
into Istanbul, Athens, Cairo; down through 
Africa as far as Capetown; and up to Portu- 
gal, Spain, Paris, London and home. 

What was the first overall impression? 

America is like the enormous Sleeping 
Buddha which I saw in Japan. But there is 
a difference. 
be awakened, but his followers are being 
awakened. America can be awakened from 
its apathy, if once the people can be aroused 





The Sleeping Buddha cannot 
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ples of the world. Time and time again I 
had persons say to me: 

“The hotel where you are staying is, not 
representative of this country.” 

I recognize that fact very easily. At the 
same time I did not confine myself to sitting 
in those hotels. I went out into the streets. 
There I saw how people live. I saw how the 
“Hawkers” of Singapore feed thousands every 
day. I went onto the streets of Hong Kong, 
where thousands are living in hovels in 
which we Americans would not house a 
mongrel dog; I went into the street of 
thieves to see how they did business; I went 
along the rivers where thousands live in 
boats and never step onto land, except to 
get a little water from a pump; I went along 
the canals in Bangkok, where thousands are 
living in houseboats all of their lives. 

We traveled along the banks of ‘the 
Ganges, watching the Indians come to 
.Benares for their pilgrimage to bathe in the 
holy waters of that river, the day before 
their “Holi” day, and traveled for hundreds 
of miles On the dusty roads of India, study- 
ing the rural peasant living in mud huts and 
pasturing the sacred cow along those roads. 

This trip of 5 months took us into the 
Hawaiian Islands (now the 50th State of our 
Union) which with its Polynesian back- 
ground will be many years before its people 
fit into the United States, as the first 48 
States do. 

You will recall that this last trip was pre- 
ceded by one to Alaska, before it became a 
State; by a 12-week trip, visiting nine coun- 
tries in Europe in 1952; a trip of 6 weeks (by 
air) into Europe and the Near East, in 1954, 
at which time the little party I was with 
were briefed by 130 different persons, in- 
cluding the Patriarch of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Istanbul; Arab leaders in Leba- 
non and Jordan; Israeli officials in Israel; 
the mayor of Istanbul; Vatican officials in 
Rome and other political, educational and 
cultural leaders. This also included two 
trips into East Berlin and refugee camps 
in five countries. A total of 12 countries 
were visited on this trip. 

Then came the planning of this past trip, 
beginning in January 1959, which lasted 5 
months and 1 week, taking Mrs. Brockway 
and myself into 35 countries of the world, 
flying 57,000 miles in order to cover long 
distances quickly; 12,000 to 15,000 miles by 
auto, train and boat; many hours in every 
city visited talking to bankers, newspaper- 
men, businessmen, guides, missionaries and 
other persons one naturally meets on such 
a trip. 

Among those with whom I talked were 
shopkeepers; the operators of small manu- 
facturing plants, where I saw the conditions 
under which men, women, boys and girls 
were working, using candles for light; visit- 
ing silk weaving plants and rug weavers. We 
also saw those attractions that are shown 
to the ordinary tourists: the mosques, 
shrines, temples, art galleries, a few picture 
shows. We drank Kava with the Fijians. 

I looked into the thatched roof homes of 
many of these people, seeing the dirt floors 
covered with mats. 

{ attended a lunch given by the newsmen 
of one of the cities visited, where I listened 
to a top leader of one of the Par Eastern 
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What are some of the impressions with 
which I came home? 

The real problems of the world calling for 
solution do not lie in Germany and Berlin 
during the next 5 to 10 years; those spots 
are large, diversionary sideshows. ({I say 
this in the face of the endless words that 
have come forth from past conferences and 
that are pouring out of the present con- 
ference in Geneva, relating to Germany and 
Berlin.) 

The real problems of the world (and they 
must be solved within the next 10 years, 
and in some instances, even 5 years may be 
the limit) lie in three spots: (1) the Far 
East; (2) the Near East; (3) Africa. Just at 
the present time it does not matter in which 
order you place them, from my viewpoint, 
but I believe that we have less time in the 
Near East than we do in the Far East and 
Africa. 

My reason for this is, the Near East is so 
much more concentrated in territory than 
the Far East and Africa. You cannot ex- 
tend the geographical limits of the Near 
East as you can the Far East and Africa. 
Both of them are tremendous portions of 
the world. I am not takir¢ sides in this 
quarrel in the Near East, but I am trying 
to properly evaluate the situation from my 
conversations with both Arabs and Jews, 
Englishmen and some Americans. The eco- 
nomic pressure surrounding. Israel is going 
to become tighter and tighter as the weeks 
and months go by. The web has been spun 
by the Communists and it is going to be 
terribly hard for the West to win in that 
section of the world. 

That is a hard statement to make, but 
some of the actions of the United States in 
that section of the world are not being for- 
gotten. 

The Government of Lebanon wanted 
American troops to land, but the common 
man did not and does not understand why it 
was done and does not like it. The common 
man is the man to whom the Kremlin talks. 
We had promised to aid Egypt in building 
the Aswan Dam. The withdrawal of that 
promise opened wide the door to the Krem- 
lin. 

These are only two of the situations that 
are being played up to the common man. 
But they are samples of what I was getting 
in the Near East. 

I was told to watch this Near East situa- 
tion very closely over the next 18 months to 
2 years. 

If, and when, the Near East actually falls 
under the polical influence of the Kremlin, 
the soft underbelly of Europe is at stake. 
How can it be defended. 

The feudalism of the. Near East makes it a 

very vulnerable spot. The education that 
has been given to thousands of young people 
in such colleges as the American University 
in Beirut; Roberts College in Istanbul; the 
American University in Cairo, have produced 
a generation that is spread all over the Near 
East. 
The solution of this problem does not lie 
in England, France, or Germany. It lies in 
the United States of America. But our pres- 
ent methods are placing the solution in the . 
hands of the Kremlin. 

Let us go to the Far East for a moment, 

Singapore was preparing for an election 
when we were there. I was told that the 
extreme left socialists would easily win that 
election, but no one went as far as to pre- 
dict that-the P.A.P. Party would win 43 seats 
out of 51 in the legislative body of that island 
city. ~- 

The followers of the young Prime Minister 
(36 years Old) are in complete control of the 
administration. As an indication of the 
anti-British feeling when we were there, the 
city administration snubbed the queen's 
husband when he visited Singapore only 10 
days after we left. 
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Out of 1144 million population in Singapore 
1 million are tied to Communist China in 
one way or another. It was easy to under- 
stand why they said they were neutral in 
this election. They were merely waiting to 
see who would be the winner there. 

They are remaining neutral still, waiting 
to see how the elections go in Malaya, just 
across the strait. Tengku, or Prince, who 
resigned as the Prime Minister to campaign 
for his party in the various states of Malaya, 
has found the political going very hard as 
several of the States have supported the 
extreme left Socialists. He may win in this 
coming election, but if gains are made by 
the Communists, they will step up their 
pressure for the next election. 

Up in the Philippines, the Huks, who 
were supposed to be completely suppressed, 
are coming back into the labor unions, using 
infiltration methods under different names. 
Their influence is growing again. 

Over in Hong Kong, with its teeming mil- 
lions, and hundreds of thousands of refugees 
living on the sidewalks, on the flattop roofs 
of apartment houses, and elsewhere, Red 
China has an opportunity of getting all the 
information it desires at this crossroads of 
the world. It will take more than a trip by 
Prince Philip (we were there just as he was 
leaving) to hold Hong Kong for the West. 

In Burma and Thailand, the struggle is 
being won by the Communists because they 
are feeding propaganda to the common peo- 
ple. I was told of the marking of rice bags 
that had come from America, with the 
hammer and sickle, so that the common 
people obtained the impression that this 
rice had come from Russia. Farm imple- 
ments from America were also marked with 
the hammer and sickle before they left the 
docks. 

I was taken out onto the streets of Cal- 
cutta to look at the refugees living in hovels, 
who said India owed them protection and 
food because they were refugee Indians from 
Red China. This gentleman wanted to take 
me to a Communist meeting one afternoon, 
but said he dared not do so; that my pres- 
ence would cause a riot, and in all probabil- 
ity I would be severely injured. It was here 
and elsewhere that I was told that West 
Bengal (the State in which Calcutta is situ- 
ated) would go Communist in the next elec- 
tion; and that several other Indian States 
would, in all probability, fall to the Com- 
munists. 

While we were in Darjeeling, the Tibetan 
affair occurred. Many papers stated that 
now Prime Minister Nehru, and the Indians, 
would know what tactics the Communists 
were using, and that as a result the Indians 
would turn against the Communists. It has 
been very interesting to me to see how 
carefully Mr. Nehru has referred to that sit- 
uation. He, nor the West, can do a thing to 
assist the Tibetans without going to war, 
and once more the Communists win without 
opposition. 

Let us go down into Kerala, the Indian 
state that went Communist 2 years ago, 
where violent anti-Communist rioting has 
taken place since the Tibetan situation. Mr. 
Nehru went down there at the behest of the 
Congress Party. Have you noticed how gin- 
gerly Mr. Nehru has handled that situation. 
He said there was no need for Congress Party 
intervention there. (In the last few days 
it has interfered.) 

The Communist pressure will now in- 
crease all over India. Who calls the signals 
in India? Only one nation: the Russian 


into Bombay. We were there 
elected a mayor. That mayor 

an ee 12 years ago; today he 
a city of 4 million people. 

ve us an hinpression of how 


Since the end of 
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English rule, the Maharajahs have had their 
lands taken away from them and had them 
broken up into small holdings and given to 
the peasants who do not know what to do 
with the land, now that they are the owners. 

The Maharajahs are now living on pen- 
sions, which end with their death. Their 
children must now find a way of making a 
living, using their ability if they have any; 
otherwise, they will fall by the wayside. 

Over in Japan I was told that the once 
12 most powerful families were on their way 
back to power, just as the cartel system is 
on its way back in Germany. 

We think we have only Communists to 
fight. There is something, to my mind, that 
is much more fundamental. 

We have been educating boys and girls 
around the world and when they go out into 
the highways of life, they find that their 
education is not recognized in the fields of 
commerce, politics, and social affairs; they 
are not allowed tp go forward in the eco- 
nomic, political, and social activities of their 
countries. This, it seems to me, is the fun- 
damental issue around the world, as well as 
in America. 

What is the result? ‘Young people, under 
40 years of age, are rebelling at a system that 
does not recognize them. 

So-called capitalism does not recognize 
their ‘ability in this country; capitalism does 
not recognize the ability of these young peo- 
ple in other lands. They are not allowed 
to think, They are told they must fit into 
the groove of the past (of feudalism, of 
cartels, of great corporations) which is now 
dead, or dying, but trying hard to maintain 
the former “status quo.” 

Along comes the Communist, with his 
socialized program, telling these young 
people to follow him; that communism will 
get the recognition for them that they so 
much want. The same thing is happening 
in America with its 50 million high school 
graduates. ’ 

As the young people of the world have not 


“been allowed to think things through for 


themselves, they are unable to see through 
the Communist or socially false propaganda, 
and they fall for it. Once in its grips they 
try to rebel, but it is too late. They are 
caught in that web that has a caste system 
as’ strong as that in India. While Bombay 
elected a former untouchable, the caste sys- 
tem is far from destroyed in that country, 
or around the world in its various forms in 
other countries. 

Why do I write this way? In one country 
I met a retired representative of one of our 
largest American corporations. He said to 
me, “Now I’m retired; I have been here for 
years representing this company. Now I can 
talk. The tactics of this company fit right 
into the feudalism of the country, and that 
is on the way out.” 

The representative of another large Ameri- 
can company said to me (he has been there 
for several years), “My company is doing 
business on the cartel system, and its days 
are numbered. I am glad I am getting out 
before the Communists take over.” 

All of this says to me, the labor union, 
with its power, is coming first to the Far 
East, the Near East, and into Africa, and 
then the Communist. 

Men have learned how to drive an auto- 
mobile, but when something goes wrong, 
they do not know how to find the trouble, 
but they will oné of these days. 

We are reaping the whirlwind of having 
sown a handful of education, mixed with a 
little bit of Christian teaching (Christianity 
tells a man that he counts for something), 
and as a result, we are producing a situation 
that is far more explosive than any hydrogen 
bomb. 

We drove one day from Fort Portal in 
Uganda, down to some hot springs in the 
Great Rift that reaches from Lebanon down 
through Egypt and down into Africa. Here 
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we saw the boiling water bubbling up out 
of the ground. The human element is just 
like that. We sensed it time and time again. 
On the surface things seems to appear calm 
but time after time I was told that there 
can be an explosion at any time; not in one 
country, but in many countries. 

Look at the little countries that have ob- 
tained their political freedom from England, 
France, and Holland since the end of the war. 

It apparently didn’t mean anything to 
Alexander the Great; Greece, Rome, the 
Pharaohs. England, France, and the Dutch 
didn’t learn any lesson from this stirring of 
the people. 

The mighty have fallen in days gone by; 
the mighty are falling at the present time. 

Doesn’t this mean anything to America? 

When I say America, I mean the people 
who control great wealth. The great cor- 
porations have been battling the rising 
power of labor unions since the days of 
Samuel Gompers. But the unions are get- 
ting stronger day after day, under a very 
rabid leadership. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Brockway and I did 
not help relations between these countries 
and America. Why? We cannot dodge the 
fact that we represented imperialist America. 
We were traveling, practically all of the time, 
when not on planes, by a private American 
car, with an English-speaking guide; and 
about 75 percent of our thousands of miles 
of automobile travel we had a second person, 
a driver who did not speak English. 

Try to dodge the fact that we did not rep- 
resent the American imperialist, if you can. 
You simply cannot do it. We were using 
principally Fords, Plymouths, and Dodges. 
The American who uses a Cadillac—well, he 
is to be hated. When I inquired who was 
using Cadillacs, I was told, “American offi- 
cials, American touring Senators and Con- 
gressmen.” What kind of an impression 
were they making upon these people? Tell 
me, if you can. 

How do the Russians travel? In small 


- cars, on bicycles, mingling with the people. 


Who is going to win? 


The billions and billions of dollars that we 
are pouring into the countries of the Far 
East, into Africa, into the Near East, where 
is it going? I do not know. I can only tell 
you what I was told. It is making the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. A banker put 
it this way to me, “We will continue to take 
your money as long as you want to give it 
away, but it is not making friends for you.” 

I went on this trip, Carroll; as you prob- 
ably are aware, not just to see ruins, old 
temples and forts of a dead past, but for the 
purpose of learning, if I could, what is stir- 
ring the people around the world, as anyone 
who reads the daily papers, weekly and 
monthly magazines must realize. 

There are many men coming onto the 
horizon of politics, like Tom Emboya and 
Lutthuli in Africa, whose activities Roy 
Wolensky, in the Rhodesias, and Prime Min- 
ister Verwoldt in South Africa, are trying 
to stop. Stop it they cannot; the wave that 
is rolling up is like a giant wave coming in 
from the ocean. A lot of people as going to 
get hurt. 

I had a missionary tell me that there was 
a leader of 1 million Africans in his church; 
that despite the Christian teaching that he 
was giving to him, the biggest job he had 
was to convince this leader that the Com- 
munist propaganda with which he was be- 
ing fed, was false. He said that a few 
months’ time would tell the tale as to which 
side this leader would take, and it would 
not be the teaching of the missionary that 
would bring the decision, but the action of 
so-called. Christian business and political 
leaders. 

I have jumped around in this letter inten- 
tionally, just as the Communist does. You 
never know where the Communist will bring 
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forth the next “hot” spot for his propa- 
ganda, ‘ 

This can be met, in my opinion, by only 
one positive program. 

Our program must be much like that of 
the missionary in Burma with whom I 
talked. He told me that .his work is quite 
close to the border of Red China; that he 
cannot reach these people with a spiritual 
message; that he is showing these people 
how to increase the weight of their pigs 
from 75 pounds to 150 pounds; that they ask 
him to come to their farms and teach them 
how to do this. After doing this,’ then he 
can get across a little of the teaching of 
Christianity. But woe to his program if 
someone from imperialist America comes 
along and exploits him in this pig business. 

The American corporation is being held 
up to the common peoples of the Far East, 
the Near East; and Africa, as an exploiter. 

A few contacts with businessmen who 
were willing to talk to me, when they found 
out my mission—and they were willing to 
talk if assured that I would not use their 
names—convinced me that the American 
industrial corporation must come to some 
plan similar to that which I have developed, 
and which you have been so kind as to in- 
troduce into the Congress of the United 
States. 

Feudalism and cartels have no place in 
that program, as you well know, but the in- 
dividual will have the opportunity to de- 
velop his ability to the very utmost. When 
this program is in effect, the rulers who are 
using force will be put out of business; the 
labor union officials who are ever seeking a 
stronger position in industry by calling 
strikes, will find that the common men will 
not support them. 

More than one man said to me, “‘Brockway, 
how can we use your program?” I had to 
tell them that they could not, if they were 
saddled with a program that puts a tax 
upon a corporation, when it is merely 
another way to heavily tax the individual. 
I well remember what one man said to me 
about this program: 

“America better hurry with your program, 
as in 2 or 3 years, this section of the world, 
moving at its present speed, will be com- 
pletely lost to the West.” f ; 

Since reaching London and coming on to 
America, and reading the columns of stories 
in the newspapers every day that I have, with 
the background which I now have of actu- 
ally having seen some of the “hot” spots of 
the world, I can only pray that the so-called 
leaders of American industry will awaken to 
the fact that in their hands lies the solution 
of the present agitation of the Communist 
around the world; but that the sands of 
time are rapidly running out. 

I hope I haven’t bored you with this 
rather extended outline of some of the im- 
pressions that have been made upon my 
mind since January 19, 1959, when Mrs. 
Brockway and-I left Sharon on this 5-month 
trip that took us across the Equator eight 
times. 

Sincerely, 
C, E, Brockway. 





Mobridge, S. Dak., Issues Challenge to 
Mobridge, Mont. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
president of the Mobridge (S.. Dak.) 
Chamber of Commerce has issued a hu- 
morous Challenge to the proposed city of 
Mobridge, Mont, I think Mr. Bob Bick- 
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ett’s letter of September 1 will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues and, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert it at this point in 
the REcorp: 
MosrmDce CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Mobridge, S. Dak., September 1, 1959. 
Mr. GrorGe KOMERIK, 
The First Mayor of the New City of Mo- 

_ bridge, Mont., Roy, Mont. 

Dear Sir: We, at Mobridge, S. Dak., were 
unaware until very recently that a new town 
was being built in Montana, near the new 
Missouri River bridge in Fergus County, 
which would be named “Mobridge, Mont.” 
As you may have heard, our community of 
Mobridge, S. Dak., has long prided itself as 
being the only Mobridge in the world. Ac- 
tually, we have long been puzzled because we 
could not understand why other cities have 
not adopted such an excellent name. Now, 
you have joined the club, and we have two 
Mobridges in two States; 2 down and 48 to go. 

Our reason for writing you this letter, in 
addition to congratulating you on your new 
city, is that we wish to call your attention to 
the standards for cities named ‘‘Mobridge” as 
has been established by our community in 
the past 53 years. For example: To qualify 
as a Mobridge, first class, you must assemble 
a citizenry of 5,500 friendly people, who have 
stuck to their town, through thick and thin, 
dust, drought, grasshoppers, and Republican 
and Democratic administrations alike. (The 
number of citizens can be varied, the quality 
must be up to the standard as outlined). 
To qualify as.a Mobridge, first class, you must 
have wide, blacktopped streets, a first-class 
water supply, and adequate transportation 
via railroad, and highway. You must have a 
ballpark, swimming pool, and other recrea- 
tional facilities so that your young people 
have adequate opportunities for good clean 
fun. You must have civic-minded organ- 
izations, ready to assist with the work of 
building your city ever larger and better. 
(Of course, an active chamber of commerce 
is a must, without it you will spend a good 
deal of time charging windmills, instead of 
progressing, and taking advantage of your 
opportunities.) And last, but not least, you 
must have an Indian chief, of the stature of 
Sitting Bull, buried near your town, properly 
marked and cared for, as a tribute from your 
people to America’s original citizens. 

That’s all there is to it. Whenever your 
town is formaly opened, we would appreciate 
an invitation to attend any ceremonies you 
may plan. And if you need any advice on 
how to be a Mobridge, first class, drop us a 
line, we’ve got 53 years of experience going 
for us, we may be able to help. 

Every good wish. 

. Bos BICKETT, 
President, Mobridge Chamber of 
Commerce, Mobridge, S. Dak. 





Statement by Czechoslovak National Coun- 
cil of America With Respect to Upcom- 
ing Khrushchev Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following letter of trans- 
mittal from Mr. James Hovorka, presi- 
dent, Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, with headquarters in Chicago, 
with which Mr. Hovorka forwards a copy 
of the memorandum sent by the coun- 
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cil to the President of the United States 
regarding the visit next week of Prime 
Minister Nikita Khrushchev of the Soviet 


- Union. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA NATIONAL 
CoUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill., September 10, 1959. 
Hon. Danret J. Fioop, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Speaking for Americans of 
Czechoslovak descent represented in the 
Czechoslovak National Council of America, 
we thank you for your extension of remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD on August 11 
and for including the article by Mr. David 
Lawrence who asks: “Do the people of the 
United States really want Nikita Khrushchev 
to visit this country?” Frankly, we do not. 

We view with alarm the forth coming visit 
and have expressed our fears in a memoran- 
dum submitted to the President of the 
United States, a copy of which we are en- 
closing for your information. 

Respectfully yours, 
CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA. 
JAMES HovorKka, President. 


MEMORANDUM OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK Na- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICA TO THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES CONCERNING 
THE VISIT OF THE PRIME MINISTER OF THE 
Soviet UNION 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1959. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The executive committee 
of the Czechoslovak National Council of 
America begs leave to submit the following 
memorandum. 

The present international situation is of 
paramount importance to the future of the 
United States of America and to the well- 
being of the now captive nations of Europe. 
Under these circumstances we consider it our 
duty to draw your atttention to the anxieties 
and wishes of our members, tens of thou- 
sands of loyal American citizens of Czecho- 
slovak descent, on whose behalf we speak. 

We are prompted to take this step pri- 
marily by your decision to invite the Prime 
Minister of the Soviet Union to the United 
States and by your acceptance of his invita- 
tion to visit the Soviet Union. 

The fact that the President of the United 
States extended an invitattion to Mr. Khru- 
shchev and accepted his invitation to the 
Soviet Union is being erroneously interpreted 
in Czechoslovakia—equally by Communists 
and non-Communists—as a major shift from 
a tougher to a softer U.S. policy toward the 
Soviet bloc. 

The communist authorities in Czechoslo- 
vakia seem to rejoice-in this change of pol- 
icy. They expect from it an increase of do- 
mestic and international respectability and 
they hope it will result in a weakening of the 
NATO cohesion. 

The non-Communist majority of the peo- 
ple in Czechoslovakia appear to view this 
very same change of U.S. policy with regret 
and apprehension. 

The non-Communists seem to consider Mr. 
Khrushchev’s invitation to represent a refu- 
tation of the previous line of US. policy 
toward the U.S.S.R., as it was often stated 
by the President and Secretaries of State and 
formulated most eloquently by the Policy 
of Liberation and recently by the Captive 
Nations Week resolution. 

The people of Czechoslovakia seem to be so 
confused by the latest development of U.S. 
foreign policy that they believe the exchange 
of invitations is to be a prelude to a new 
Munich agreement, 

This wrong impression of a shift in U.S. 
policy may cause in Czechoslovakia and pre- 
sumably in the other captive nations a major 
‘deterioration of the psychological situation 
with adverse results for the future security 
of the United States. 

- Some consequences of this psychological 

change are feared to be the following: 
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(a) A feeling that the United States is 
abandoning the people of Czechoslovakia and 
is giving up its hope and interest in an ulti- 
mate liberation of the captive nations. 

(b) An impression that the. United States 
of America is accepting the status quo in 
central and eastern Europe as being just, 
desirable and lasting. 

(c) A stronger grasp of communism over 
the minds of the people. 

(ad) A weakening of the spirit of resistance 
and western sympathies throughout the cap- 
tive nations with all the regrettable conse- 
quences for the NATO forces in case of a fu- 
ture outbreak of hostilities, which we all 
fervently hope will never come to pass. 

(e) A loss of confidence in the integrity of 
American intentions and in the trustworthi- 
ness of American moral and legal pledges. 

Against the backdrop of these premises we 
wish to recommend most urgently the fol- 
lowing desiderata to your consideration. 

Let it be made known to Mr. Khrushchev 
in a way which shall reach the hearing of the 
Communist government and the non-Com- 
munist people in Czechoslovakia: 

(a) That Mr. Khrushchev’s invitation does 
not represent a basic change in the line of 
US. policy toward the USSR. and their 
puppet governments in the captive nations. 

(b) That in consequence the United 
States does not accept now—any more than 
before Mr. Khrushchev’s invitation—the 
status quo in central and eastern Europe as 
just, desirable and lasting. 

(c) That the cause of the captive nations 
shall be discussed by the President of the 
United States and his representatives with 
the Soviet Prime Minister and his representa- 
tives not only at the forthcoming visit, but 
at every future meeting or conference con- 
cerning itself with problems of European 
security, be it in the United Nations or 
elsewhere. 

(d) That the U.S. spokesmen shall insist 
on the restoration of independence and 
freedom to the formerly sovereign nations of 
central and eastern Europe, as was solemnly 
pledged by the United States of America 
and the USSR. 

(e) That the United States shall insist on 
free elections under effective international 
control. 

(f) That, if a German peace treaty were to 
be discussed and if the Soviet Government 
were to insist on the presence of representa- 
tives of the Communist governments of 
Prague and Warsaw, the U.S. Government 
shall invite such spokesmen as have a right 
to represent the true interests of free 
Czechoslovakia and free Poland. 

(g) That any European security pact will 
have to be preceded by the complete evacau- 
tion of all Soviet armed forces and other 
control organs from the territories of the 
captive nations. 

In conclusion we wish to assure you, Mr. 
President, of the wholehearted support of 
any policy intended to alleviate the present 
hardship, of our oppressed brethren and to 
accelerate the liberation of Czechoslovakia 
and all other captive nations. 

Very respectfully yours, 

CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL COUNCIL 

or AMERICA, 

JaMrEs HovorkKA, President. 





The Fight Against Pornography 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, as con- 
cern mounts with increasing evidences 
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of juvenile delinquency and communities 
and governments mobilize their re- 
sources to combat this danger we 
must note the racket which thrives on 
such delinquency and, according to many 
eminent authorities, encourages delin- 
quency in youth. I refer to the half 
billion dollar annual traffic in pornog- 
raphy. I append as part of my remarks 
an article on the fight against pornog- 
raphy from the current issue of The 
Jewish Veteran, national publication of 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, the Nation’s oldest 
continuing veterans organization, by Roy 
H. Millenson, my own legislative aid. 

In appending this article, I should like 
to make an additional observation. I 
am convinced we can join to help stamp 
out the despicable pornography racket, 
which reaches into our very homes, with- 
out impinging upon traditional liberties. 
The recipe for roast pig is not a burned- 
down house. Publicity, religious, and lay 
leadership and due process of law can 
meet the challenge. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE DIsPLAy IN CONFERENCE Room B 
(By Roy H. Millenson) 

There are only four keys to open the 
locked doors of conference room B in the 
Post Office Building-in Washington. For 
this chamber houses the exhibit by the Post 
Office Department as part of its drive against 
the half-billion-dollar annual mail order 
obscenity racket in the United States. 

Smut in the mails is big business. With 
profits ranging as high as 5,000 percent and 
averaging in the neighborhood of 1,000 per- 
cent, dealers in pornographic matter are 
possessed of a growing enterprise which seeKs 
to reach into every home in the Nation. 

The Post Office Inspection Service has esti- 
mated that probably 700,000 to 1 million 
children this year will receive in the mail 
alluringly worded invitations to purchase 
smut from such dealers in pornography as 
French Features, Stagorama, French Novel- 
ties, G.A.L.S., Inc., Layne Movie Club, and 
Man Comfort. 

The merchants of filth co far afield to ob- 
tain their mailing lists, resorting even to 
school yearbooks. A favorite device is to 
offer at a bargain price in a legitimate ad- 
vertisement some item of interest to a girl 
or boy—an airplane model, for example— 
and once the order is received, the child’s 
name is soon on & mailing list to receive 
solicitations through the mail for obscene 
material, 

In a recent raid in New York City, in 


which 17 tons of highly obscene printed and. 


filmed material was confiscated, a mailing 
list of 100,000 was found, including the 
names of many high schoo! students. 

Careful studies have shown it is impossible 
to estimate the ultimate effect of porno- 
graphic material in the hands of either 
adults or children. 

However, it is safe to state that such ma- 
terial in the possession of one child will un- 
doubtedly be exhibited to numerous others. 
It has been said that one difference between 
narcotics addiction and the effects of pornog- 
raphy is that the former stops when the 
addict injects the drug into his veins but the 
contaminative consequences of one piece of 
pornography in the hands of just one minor 
is incapable of measurement. The Post Office 
Department estimates that 25 percent to 40 
percent of the $500 million of mail order 
smut ultimately finds its way into the posses- 
sion of adolescents. 
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The analogy between pornography and 
dope addiction is not made lightly. A Senate 
committee which had made a study of this 
question observed: 

There is a peculiar resemblance to nar- 
cotics addiction in exposure of juveniles to 
pornography. There is the same pattern of 
progression. Once initiated into the knowl- 
edge of the unnatural, the impressionable 
young mind with the insatiable curiosity 
characteristic of those reaching for maturity 
inevitably hunts for something stronger, 
something with more jolt, something impart- 
ing a greater thrill. 

The dealer in pornography is acutely aware 
of this progressive facet; his array of material 
to feed this growing hunger is carefully 
geared to the successive stages. Like the 
peddler of narcotics, his only interest is to 
insure that his customers are “hooked”; he 
knows that once they are “hooked” they will 
continue to pay and pay. 

The Post Office display eonfirms this. For 
in addition to the photos that go a degree 
or two beyond publicly-sold “girlie” maga- 
zines, there is a curtained exhibit of “hard 
core” matter which reaches the ultimate in 
obscenity in photographs, drawings, booklets, 
and devices. This “hard core” pornography 
goes beyond the usual bounds of depravity, 
seeking into every conceivable byway of sex- 
ual aberration. And, remember much of this 
material finds its way into the hands of 
teenagers. 

A footnote of interest to readers of the 
Jewish Veteran is the fact that some draw- 
ings in the “hard core” exhibit have definite 
anti-Semitic undertones. Depicted were 
Jewish stereotypes similar to those used in 
Nazi propaganda. However, in this regard, 
the Post Office Department assured me that 
they “have not been aware of any concerted 
efforts to use rnographic matter in fur- 
therance of anti-Semitism and feel sure that 
material of this nature that may have been 
observed was an isolated instance. 

On the positive side, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has received from civic-minded organ- 
izations throughout the Nation hundreds of 
expressions of support for the campaign 


against obscenity. There is a public display: 


of these letters; JWV members should be 
proud to note that as representative of the 
sentiment of the Jewish community was se- 
lected the letter from National Administra- 
tor Joe Barr attesting to the backing of the 
Jewish War Veterans. This support was em- 
phasized by the resolution overwhelmingly 
adopted at the August national convention 
in New York City. 

How can the individual citizen help in the 
campaign of the post office against commer- 
cialized filth in the mails? Its hand strength- 
ened by a new law enacted last year, the 
Post Office Department is now intensifying 
its war against the “barons of obscenity.” To 
do the job, it needs the help of every citizen, 
for the Government can act only after evi- 
dence has been obtained from the recipient 
of obscene mail. Should such material come 
into your hands, send the pornographic mat- 
ter as well as the envelope in which it came, 
to your local postmaster. The Post Office 
Department will handle the case from there. 


Last year, the Postal Inspection Service 
investigated some 14,000 complaints concern- 
ing obscenity in the mails—two-thirds of 
these complaints came from shocked parents 
who found lewd material sent to their young- 
sters. The fight against obscenity in the 
mails, as Postmaster General Summerfield 
has so well summarized it, is a task for “every- 
one who can, and will, contribute effort, and 
dedication to it.” 
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The Importance of Followthrough on the 
International Public Health and Medi- 
cal Research Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, ‘September 9, the Senate 
soundly approved, by unanimous con- 
sent, Senate Resolution 129, 86th Con- 
gress, for the observance of an Interna- 
tional Public Health and Medical Re- 
search Year. . 

This action was, I believe, of deep in- 
ternational significance. It. reasserts 
American leadership in medicine and 





. Medical research. 


It is an action consistent with the out- 
standing record of the U.S. Senate in 
spearheading advances in international 
health. 

The action is a source of pride to me 
not simply as author of Senate Resolu- 
tion 129, but as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and as 
chairman of the Senate’s current inter- 
national health study, as conducted by 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

PLAN NOW FOR A SOUND BASIS FOR THE 

’ INTERNATIONAL HEALTH YEAR 

Certain facts should be clearly under- 
stood with regard to the proposed Inter- 
national Health Year. 

A brief history of this project was pre- 
viously presented in comments which I 
made in the Senate on June 5, 1959. At 
that time, beginning on page 8993, I 
traced the origins of the legislation. 

I pointed out how the Senate, in 
August 1958, in the closing days of the 
85th Congress, had unanimously ap- 
proved Senate Resolution 361, which I 
had introduced for this purpose. 

That resolution represented the first 
formal expression by any parliamentary 
or executive body anywhere in the world 
on this subject of what I call IHY—the 
International Health Year. 

Senate Resolution 361 established un- 
mistakably the U.S. origin of the con- 
cept. 

Thereafter, in December 1958, at the 
initiative of the Soviet Ukraine—which 
is, incidentally, an inactive nonpaying 
member of the World Health Organiza- 
tion—the United Nations General As- 
sembly—with U.S. support—approved 
the concept of the International Health 
Year. The U.N. General bly com- 
— it to the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 

Subsequently, at its 12th General As- 
sembly, in May 1959, World Health Or- 
ganization, while expressing deep appre- 
ciation and satisfaction in the concept of 
the year and while appreciating the 
value and importance of the year, stated 
that it found it necessary to postpone 
any action on plans for the possible year, 
for the present. WHO stated however, 
that it would take the issue up again in 
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the World Health Assembly, convening 
in May 1960. 
PURPOSE OF NEW RESOLUTION 


The present Senate resolution is, 
therefore, designed to maintain the con- 
structive momentum. It seeks to use 
the time period between September 1959 
and May 1960 for the most constructive 
work possible. 

Senate Resolution 129 envisions that 
the President of the United States will 
now take the lead. He will through his 
appropriate advisers help lay the basis 
for detailed planning of possible projects 
under the year. 

By whom will this initial plahning be 
done? By the expert Federal agencies 
most directly concerned with this sub- 
ject, notably the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Of assist- 
ance as well will be the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences—National Research 
Council, which played so indispensable a 
role in the precedent for the Interna- 
tional Health Year—the International 
Geophysical Year. 


VITAL ROLE OF MEDICAL PROFESSION 


But just as important, and indeed far 
more important than the role of official 
agencies, will be the role of private 
sources. 

No single private source is more im- 
portant than the medical community of 
the United States as ably represented 
through the American Medical Associa- 
tion. In addition, outstanding organi- 
zations such as the World Medical As- 
sociation and specialized medical organ- 
izations such as the various academies 
and colleges concerned with particular 
medical fields will play a vital role. So, 
too, will the Nation’s medical schools. 

TWO-FOLD CATEGORIES OF PROJECTS 


To find the right type of projects 
which the United States might formally 
and informally recommend is a real 
challenge. 

We must remember that the very title 
of the year indicates its twofold nature: 
(a) International Public Health and (b) 
Medical Research. 

Category (a) indicates improved serv- 
ice—assistance—care-type programs. 

Category (b) indicates programs 
aimed at new discovery. 

In turn, the projects under both cate- 
gories must be thought through very 
carefully. 

THREE TYPES OF CHALLENGES TO UNITED STATES 


Here, as I see it, are three types of 
projects: 

First: Independent U.S. projects for 
our own people. 

Second. U.S. and international col- 
laborative projects which will concern 
many people. 

Third. Independent foreign projects 


- on behalf of the needs in individual for- 


eign nations. 

In other words, the International 
Health Year is an opportunity to raise 
our targets. 

Targets for whom? 

First. For ourselves, as one nation. 

Second. For all peoples, across the 
board. 
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Third. For other individual nations 
and regions. 

Obviously therefore, all other nations 
will similarly have to think through 
what they propose to do and can do for 
themselves and/or for others. 

AMERICA’S PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 


But as the leading power, no nation 
faces greater responsibilities or greater 
opportunities than ourselves. 

No nation can do, has done or will do 
more in both public health and in medi- 
cal research than ourselves. 

The United States, of course, is but 
one of the member nations of the World 
Health Organization. It is not for us to 
attempt to tell World Health Organiza- 
tion what it should do. We have never 
presumed to do so. Rather, consistent 
with our past record in World Health 
Organization, we would simply submit to 
it the very best judgment which we 
could make available and seek to secure 
favorable action by the majority and if 
possible, all members. 

THE BASIC WHO DECISIONS 

So, would the other nations do like- 
wise, WHO, would thereafter, through 
its able Director-General, Dr. M. G. Can- 
dau, through its executive committee and 
through its general assembly, decide (a) 
what is feasible, (b) what is desirable, 
(cy what is necessary, and (d) and how, 
when, where, and with what resources. 

Let it be noted that the International 
Health Year will cost money. How much 
money will depend upon the projects 
to be decided upon, their nature and 
their scope. Neither Senate Resolution 


361 of the 85th Congress, nor Senate 


Resolution 129 of the 86th Congress, spe- 
cifically provides money. 

But I am certain that when the time 
comes, the money will be forthcoming. 
It has been forthcoming for the Interna- 
tional Refugee Year. It was generously 
and rightly made available for the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. 

NO CURE-ALL TO WORLD PROBLEMS 


Here, however, let it be noted that the 
International Health Year is not pur- 
ported to be the cure-all to the world’s 
medical problems. 

It is simply a means by which we can 
break through to higher levels of attack 
against those problems. It is a means by 
which we can raise the visibility of the 
people of the United States and the 
peoples of the world to the nature of 
health needs and resources. 

Most major health problems, by their 
very nature, cannot be solved in a 12- 
month period, or an 18-month period, or 
even perhaps a decade or a quarter cen- 
tury. But that is no reason why we 
should not start or proceed ahead. 

The value of an intensive period of 
collaboration has long since been proven, 
—— in the International Geophysical 

ear. 

Research, in particular, never offers a 
guarantee of success. No one can devise 
a timetable for future discoveries. The 
problems of cancer for example, may be 
solved in 1960 or in 1970 or still iater. 
No one can be sure. 

Nor can the world’s shortage of doc- 
tors, nurses, and other specialists be 
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solved overnight. 
long years. 
But the time to begin is at hand, 
CARRY ON EXISTING PROGRAMS 


Here, too, a further fact should be 
noted. Nothing would be more contrary 
to the spirit of the International Health 
Year than to lag in present health pro- 
grams. , 

In other words, we have a health job 
to do right now—in 1959, 1960, 1961, and 
in the period thereafter. We must pro- 
vide every possible nickel which we can 
for these purposes. We must not hold 
back one iota, simply waiting for the 
International Health Year to commence 
in 1963 or 1964. 

. I point this out because the World 
Health Organization currently does not 
have sufficient financial resources to 
move ahead on one of its own great 
projects, namely: the worldwide ma- 
laria eradication program. As Dr. M. G. 
Candau has pointed out: Antimalaria 
funds must be provided right now if 
the present campaign is to be prosecuted 
to a victorious conclusion. Let us not, 
therefore, in preoccupation with what 
might be done in 1963 or 1964, forget 
what we must do right now. 

IMPORTANCE OF HILL-FOGARTY LEGISLATION 


As for U.S. congressional action, start- 
ing next. January, we must not delay 
at all in the second session of the 86th 
Congress in moving ahead on interna- 
tional health legislation. 

No single step would be more impor- 
tant than House approval of Hill- 
Fogarty legislation to create a National 
Institute for International Medical Re- 
search. The great coauthors, Alabama’s 
distinguished senior Senator, LISTER 
Hitt, and Rhode Island’s devoted Rep- 
resentative, JoHn Focarty, are the lead- 
ing builders of what could become the 
most important single institution for the 
International Health Year or any year. 

The International Institute is not just 
necessary, it is indispensable. No one 
has more eloquently proved the case for 
it than its tireless champion, LISTER 
HI... 


Training takes time, 


TRIBUTE TO HEW DEPARTMENT 


Meanwhile, fortunately, the Interna- 
tional Health Year has been the subject 
of very careful consideration by out- 
standing authorities. 

In May 1959 there was held here in the 
city of Washington a conference of the 
National Citizen’s Committee for the 
World Health Organization. That con- 
ference heard a splendid address by Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Arthur Flemming. Dr. Flemming 
stated his enthusiasm for the concept of 
the year and his words were a source of 
inspiration to all present. 

Secretary Flemming’s comments were 
faithfully implemented in the World 
Health Assembly which started shortly 
thereafter in Geneva. No single indi- 
vidual contributed more to the effort of 
implementation than the able Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Dr. Leroy Burney. I wish to pay 
tribute to Dr. Burney and to his special 
assistant for international affairs, Dr. 
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H. van Zile Hyde, for the splendid con- 
tributions which they have made in this 
as in other 

I want to state, too, that outstanding 
in the careful consideration of this mat- 
ter has been America’s most foremost 
medical research leader, Dr. James 
Shannon, Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

ROLE ON INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


I am pleased to report that the Inter- 


national Health Study which is being 


conducted by the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations has been in con- 
tinuous Contact with these leaders and 
with this entire project. Indeed, I be- 
lieve it is safe to say that no single 
source, in or out of Congress, has initi- 
ated, or has received more contacts, not 
only here in the United States but 
throughout the world, concerning the 
International Health Year than has this 
subcommittee. 

For the health year, we must not set 
our sights either too high or too low.' We 
must attempt to do the possible, but must 
not shrink from attempting new, bold, 
and imaginative programs. 

DR. GUNDERSEN’S SOUND COMMENTS 

A welcome cue for our role has come 
from the American Medical Association, 
to which I earlier refered. I should like 
to point out that the distinguished past 
president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Gunnar Gundersen has urged 
that great body to offer leadership and 
maximum help to the proposed Inter- 
national Health Year. 

As reported in the December 15, 1959, 
issue of the AMA News, Dr. Gundersen 
said that the health year would give med- 
icine a chance to offer imagination on the 
international scene and make a contri- 
bution to world understanding. 

Speaking at the opening of the 12th 
clinical meeting of the House of Delegates 
of the American Medical Association, 
Dr. Gundersen declared that “the time 
has passed for policies based on gener- 
alities, platitudes, and fliagwaving.” 
He then suggested that the association 
offer support and cooperation to propo- 
sals for the International Medical Year. 

So, too, we look to the Nation’s leaders 
in other life sciences—to biology and 
chemistry for example—for maximum 
contributions. 

That is why I wanted to see Senate 
Resolution 129 enacted. What it does 
is flash a “green light’ to the President 
of the United States and to the people 
of the United States. 

It says “Please proceed ahead. Please 
hold the necessary conferences and as- 
semblies, so that the broadest thinking, 
the best thinking which can be mobilized 
is made available.” 

EVERYONE MUST DO HIS PART 

Who should be represented in these 
conferences and assemblies? 

Everyone who can make a constructive 
contribution. Doctors and laymen, civic 
leaders and scientific leaders. There is 
room for all. There is opportunity for 
all. Let each do what he can. That 
includes, for example, the voluntary 
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health agencies and the other great or- 
ganizations which represent millions of 
Americans in all walks of life. 

The International Health Year will be 
a success if all of us help make it a suc- 
cess. Where? Right in our own back- 
yards, so to speak, as well as through- 
out the world. 

My words include the Congress. They 
include the executive branch. I include 
great leaders like Dr. Detlev Bronk of 
the National Academy of Sciences—Na- 
tional Research Council. I include la- 
bor and business and agriculture, 
women’s organizations, veterans’ groups, 
and professional organizations. 

May I respectfully extend, therefore, 
this invitation to them. I extend it to 
the fine National Health Council and 
the American Public Health Associa» 
tion—which convenes next month in At- 
lantic City. 

I extend the invitation especially to 
those who guard the Nation’s health— 
our physicians to whom we look for con- 
tinued guidance. 

Let International Health Year meet- 
ings be held. Let problems and projects 
be explored. Let us get on with the task 
of the advance work. 

I invite now the comments and re- 
actions of the American public. They 
may wish to obtain copies of this legis- 
lation, together with a reprint of my 
June 5, 1959, comments and of a splen- 
did article on the health year which 
was published in the May 29, 1959, issue 
of Science magazine, published by the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

I include now, an editorial from the 
May 12, 1959, issue of the New York 
Times which was published on the day 
of the opening of the 12th World Health 
Assembly in Geneva. This editorial 
rightly stressed the concept of continuity 
in health advances. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WoRLD HEALTH PLANNING 

Another conference is opening in Geneva 
today. It will not be controversial, except as 
its members try to find ways to do a good job 
better. This is the dnnual Assembly of the 
World Health Organization, and its 12th 
meeting. 

The function of this Assembly is to ex- 
amine the proposals for the organization's 
operations next year. High on the list is the 
continuing fight against communicable and 
preventable disease. The gains made thus 
far are encouraging and this is the time to 
give fresh impetus to the various campaigns. 

Part of this impetus should come from the 
plan to make 1961 an international “year” 
for medical research and its support. Appro- 
priate legislation is before our Congress to 


“further this plan. But in the minds of all 


those who-are concerned with world health 
planning is the larger concept of more than a 
“year.” It can be a decade or half a century. 
The very existence of a World Health Organ- 
ization has shown us there there can be no 
narrow geographical limits in this field. 
There are also no time limits. The good fight 
must be waged until the last battle is won. 


Knowledge Is Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
I delivered before the International Con- 
ference on Machine Searching and 
Translation, held in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
September 9, 1959, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

In this address I made special refer- 
ence to my bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology. As 
my colleagues know, the Committee on 
Government Operations, on which I 
serve, earlier this year held extensive 
hearings on this proposal. Upon con- 
clusion of the hearings the committee 
agreed that it would be well to establish 
a commission to further consider the 
establishment of such a department. 
This idea for a commission study was in- 
corporated into a bill which I offered on 
behalf of myself and other Senators, 
S. 1851, and which was favorably re- 
ported to the Senate on June 18. 

This bill merits the consideration and 
the approval of the full Senate. Ido not 
believe that we can afford to further 
postpone consideration of this proposal 
in this period of great advances in sci- 
ence and technology. 

In this connection, I invite my col- 
leagues attention to an article from the 
Washington Evening Star of September 
11 reporting that England’s Prime Min- 
ister, Harold Macmillan, has promised to 
appoint a cabinet member for science to 
keep British abreast of atomic energy 
and space research. I ask unanimous 
consent that this newspaper article also 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

KNOWLEDGE Is POWER 
(Address by Senator Huserr H. Humpurey 
before the International Conference on 

Machine Searching and Translation, Cleve- 

land, Ohio, September 9, 1959) 

Last month, in a rare news conference in 
the Kremlin, Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchey said that the object of his scheduled 
history-making visit to the United States 
next week, and the return visit later of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would be to find a common 
language, and a common understanding of 
questions to be resolved. 

Without violent interpolation, I can say 
that the aim of this week’s conference, 
“standards for a common lan for ma- 
chine searching and translation,” is in the 
same ball park as Khrushchev’s stated aim. 
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Although the present conference is scien- 
tific and not political, the language used to 
describe specific aims resembles that of pol- 
itics and diplomacy. 

1. To encourage an environment for work- 
ing toward a common machine language or a 
series of compatible machine languages for 
processing scientific and technical literature 
so that it may be searched, selected, corre- 
lated, and translated by automatic equip- 
ment. 

2. To characterize equipment requirements 
for use with common language systems or 
with compatible machine languages. 

8. To create an environment in which it 
will be possible to foster agreements for co- 
operative processing and exchange of encoded 
materials for machine searching of the 
world’s scientific literature. 

4. To work toward initiating cooperative 
collection and analysis of scientific and tech- 
nical terminology for preparation of diction- 
aries and thesauri for code establishment for 
use in machine searching and machine 
translation. 

5. To promote cooperative research pro- 
grams and free exchange of research ma- 
terials. 

6. To review interrelationships between 
machine literature searching and machine 
translation and to consider how progress in 
one field may advance the other. 

I am convinced, both from my own per- 
sonal experience, and from examining his- 
tory, that the key to finding a common 
language on the international scene, as in 
the political, scientific, or other scene, is 
the willingness to seek a way to achieve 
mutual understanding. 

My interest in the problem of machine 
literature searching and translation is deep 
seated, as a student, a teacher and a public 
official. 

Later, the problem of utilizing recorded 
information faced me when I became mayor 
of the thriving city of Minneapolis. The 
importance of making decisions quickly be- 
came apparent to me when considering the 
drastic reduction in the time scale of in- 
formation gathering for decision making 
and control during the past 40 years. 

I discovered another dimension to this 
problem when I moved to the U.S. Senate. 
From that vantage point, I observed that 
the rapidly expanding research facilities of 
Government agencies, universities, and in- 
dustrial concerns were pouring forth a cas- 
cade of new knowledge so great that exist- 
ing arrangements for collecting and organ- 
izing the records no longer would control 
the flood. The inability to lay hands 
quickly on essential information has been 
leading to enormous intellectual] and social 
waste which no business, no industry, and 
no government activity could either escape 
or afford. 

As soon as I had the opportunity to do 
something about this problem I became 
busy. As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Relation 
of the Senate Committee on Governmen 
Operations, I was able to have the commit- 
tee staff study the library problem thor- 
oughly, in connection with ‘a bill that I 
introduced—to create a Department of 
Science and Technology—whose function it 
would be, among others, to take appropriate 
action toward “‘the development and utiliza- 
tion of mechanical aids and new devices for 













































































collating, translating, abstracting, tndex- 
ing, storage and retrieval of scientific and 
technological information under the control 
of the Federal Government, and to coordi- 
nate such data as may be available from 
other sources.”’ 

Another function of the proposed new De- 
partment would be “to establish rules and 
regulations governing the distribution of 
scientific publications as may be necessary to 
assure maximum utilization. * * *” 

The subcommittee held extensive hear- 
ings on this subject. The first group to 
testify was Dr. J. H. Shera, the distinguished 
dean of Western Reserve University’s School 
of Library Science, and Dr. J. W. Perry and 
Dr. Allen Kent, director and associate direc- 
tor, respectively, of the university's center for 
documentation and communication research. 
They presented a comprehensive picture of 
the Russian activities in the field of collect- 
ing, analyzing, and dissemination of the 
world’s scientific and technical literature. 
It was a revelation to me that this group had 
performed so much of the pioneering re- 
search work in the field of machine litera- 
ture searching and in mobilizing national 
attention on the problem through three 
national] conferences which they organized, in 
1956, 1957, again in 1958, and now the pres- 
ent conference. 

After their testimony there followed a 
parade of witnesses from Government, indus- 
try, and universities. Many spoke of the 
extreme needs for more effective control of 
scientific and technical information in order 
to advance the efficiency with which research 
in our Nation is conducted—particularly 
with regard to avoiding loss of our Nation’s 
precious research time in duplicating work 
already completed or underway. I was 
shocked by the testimony of one research 
director in particular who estimated that the 
efficiency of chemical research in the United 
States is only 5 to 15 percent—with much of 
this low order of efficiency caused by incom- 
plete control of the literature. 

I heard other witnesses at the hearings 
who proposed the creation of a national cen- 
ter—financed with Federal funds—to coor- 
dinate the processing, abstracting, search- 
ing, and translation of the world’s scientific 
literature output, 

Estimates of $30 to $300 million were 
made as to the cost of such a center. 
Neither of these figures frightened me when 
I considered the estimated $7 billion annual 
research bill of our country. If the ex- 
perience of the chemical research director 
who testified is valid for other industries, 
then the 15 percent efficiency would point to 
an annual waste of between $3 to $5 billion. 
I could not be staggered by costs of 8300 
million to some of that estimated waste. 
Nor am I frightened by the spectre of Federal 
aid in this important field. The annual 
Government expenditures to support research 
in our Nation is so great that it could well 
afford a centralized literature effort for its 
own purposes—even if it were necessary to 
establish such a center entirely for use in 
research programs supported by the Federal 
Government. 

Other witnesses at the subcommittee hear- 
ings represented various of the abstracting 
and indexing services in this country. In 
general, they described the heroic attempts 
that they are making to keep abreast of the 
mounting flow of scientific literature. Most 
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of the editors of these services felt that they 
could more adequately cope with the scien- 
tific literature situation if more funds would 
be made available to them. However, they 
apparently did not clearly envisage the need 
tor mechanized systems for searching and 
correlating the literature. I had the dis- 
tinct impression that these editors were con- 
vinced that their responsibility for solving 
the -problem was limited to providing the 
conventional tools such as printed abstracts 
and indexes. Also, at least one editor of a 
major service in this country felt that the 
reports of Soviet advances in this field were 
somewhat overrated, and that they were not 
making as much progress as might be in- 
ferred from their writings. 

When the witnesses from Federal agencies 
testified, I detected that many of these pér- 
sons were following the opinions of many of 
the editors of the abstracting and indexing 
services. There appeared to be a defensive 
attitude toward what they had done and an 
attempt to justify what they had not done. 

I think that much of their attitude 
stemmed from the generally defensive at- 
titude on the part of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government resulting from 
the electrifying discovery of the progress 
that the US.S.R. has been making—and 
brought to public attention by the an- 
nouncement of the launching of the first 
Soviet sputnik. 

It was a curious experience to see two 
types of witnesses before my committee talk 
right past each other. 

There were the users of scientific informa- 
tion who were, in general, frantic in their 
desire for better information services—both 
with regard to desire for better coordina- 
tion and coverage, and with regard to the 
development of better tools for exploiting 
the world’s scientific literature. One sur- 
vey reported at the hearings showed that 
industrial companies were engaged in sup- 
plementing existing services for abstracting 
and indexing of published literature. They 
reported that approximately 40 percent were 
incurring annual expenses of more than 
$5,000, and only 4 percent of more than 
$50,000, with the others expending from 
$10,000 to $35,000 annually. 

The same survey showed that the median 
1956 expenditure for professional societies 
in processing the published literature in 
their field for the benefit of their members 
was exceeded by almost 20 percent of the 
individual user companies that processed 
published literature for use by employees. 

In the face of these costs, it was reported 
that 50 percent of the companies replying 
indicated that their internal scientific lit- 
erature processing expenses could be re- 
duced and the effectiveness of exploitation 
of the published literature enhanced by 
auxiliary services from various centralized 
sources. 

It was also found that the user compa- 
nies averaged about 10 abstracting and in- 
dexing services to which they subscribed. 
Ta this survey, 312 different abstracting and 
indexing services were identified—a commen- 
tary on the fragmentation of secondary in- 
formation processing services that have 
sprung up in a frantic and uncoordinated 
effort to control the burgeoning literature. 

On the other hand, many of the abstract- 
fing services and Federal agencies with re- 
sponsibilities in this field were all for stand- 
ing pat, or at least were proceeding with too 
much hesitancy. 

A year after the first hearing had been held 
on the committee’s proposed Science and 
Technology Act of 1958, the subcommittee 
held further hearings on proposals to create 
a Department of Science and Technology, 
and on a proposed Commission, composed of 
Representatives from the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of the Government and 
members of the scientific community, to de- 
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termine whether or not a Department ‘of 
Science and Technology would be desirable 
and, if so, what components of the Federal 
Government should be included therein. 

The subcommittee also took this oppor- 
tunity to review the progress that had been 
made in the fleld of documentation and ma- 
chine retrieval within the year following its 
previous hearings. 

As a direct result of the hearings, I cite 
the following areas where some positive ac- 
tion has resulted. 

First, there was a stepped up program of 
translation of Russian scientific publications, 
both within and outside of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There was also a greater effort 
made to pool translations so that there would 
be less duplication in having various groups 
work on identical translations. 

Second, there was a stepped-up program 
of research and development in machine 
translation and machine searching, with the 
National Science Foundation acting to co- 
ordinate work in this field. In accordance 
with one of the objectives of the commit- 
tee’s bill, the proposed Science and Tech- 
nology Act of 1958, one of the responsibili- 
ties placed on the Foundation resulted from 
the enactment of Public Law 85-864, which 
provided in part: 

“Sec. 901. The National Science Founda- 
tion shall establish a Science Information 
Service. The Foundation, through such 
Service, shall (1) provide, or arrange for the 
provision or, indexing, abstracting, transla- 
ting, and other services leading to a more 
effective dissemination of scientific infor- 
mation; and (2) undertake programs to 
develop new or improved methods, includ- 
ing mechanized systems, for making scien- 
tific information available.” 

In accordance with this provision of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, the 
National Science Foundation has entered 
into a contract and made a preliminary 
grant to the National Bureau of Standards 
for the operation of the program, to be un- 
dertaken by the Science Information Serv- 
ice, for the evaluation and development of 
existing programs in these fields. 

During the past few years a number of 
other interesting developments have taken 
place, which have resulted in the improve- 
ment of the availability of scientific and 
technical information in the United States. 
The Western Reserve University Center of 
Documentation Research and Communica- 
tions has been cooperating with the Ameri- 
ean Society for Metals and the General 
Electric Co. in developing a system of 
coding abstracts that can be stored and 
searched mechanically, and have developed 
a machine for this searching purpose. This 
is an excellent example of cooperative en- 
terprise by university, professional society, 
and industry which could lead to a usable 
mechanical search system of textual and 
graphic scientific and technical material. 
There are approximately 58 similar and 
promising ventures underway throughout 
the country, in which Federal agencies are 
participating in many instances. (i.e. Air 
Research and Development Command, Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research, Office of 
Naval Research, National Science Founda- 
tion.) 

A third area of constructive action has 
resulted in the stimulation of non-Federal 
groups, who have advanced a number of 
serious proposals to create a program for the 
centralized, mechanized exploitation of the 
world’s, scientific and technical literature. 
One of these that has been brought to my 
attention is the program of Western Reserve 
University, one of the organizers of this 
international conference. The pioneering 
documentation research center of the uni- 
versity is working toward the creation of a 
“model center for the mechanized exploita- 
tion of the scientific and technical litera- 
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ture.” As a matter of fact, this plan is now 
before the National Science Foundation for 
consideration. Many of my colleagues in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
have shown a keen interest in this proposed 
program, and my committee has endeavored 
to see that its full potential is evaluated and 
utilized as a part of the Federal support 
program. I shall be looking with interest 
at the outcome of this project. 

Mechanical systems and devices are part 
of the broad pattern of scientific informa- 
tion services, and this pattern is in turn a 
part of the processes of science. In order 
to properly mechanize processes or to design 
systems, we must be able to specify in great 
detail just how it is to be done. Much of 
this research must draw on the combined 
skills of trained information specialists and 
librarians, linguists, logicians, mathemati- 
cians, statisticians, computer engineers, op- 
erations research analysts, philosophers, 
psychologists, behavioral scientists, and spe- 
cialists in the different scientific disciplines. 

Involved in these cooperative ventures are 
many educational institutions (such as the 
University of Pennsylvania, Harvard Com- 
putation Laboratory, University of Califor- 
nia, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Stanford University, Cambridge Language 
Research Unit (England), Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, etc.) and large 
business concerns (such as the International 
Business Machines Corp., Radio Corp. of 
America, General Electric Co., Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., and Documentation, <Inc., etc.). 
While great progress has been made in these 
joint ventures, and while it can be safely 
stated that mechanical translation is pos- 
sible, still I must caution that we have not 
yet reached the stage where we have either 
the system or machine to accomplish it 
rapidly or economically; much more research 
and development work remains to be done 
before we reach that point. 

Scientific societies, long the backbone of 
strong scientific effort in the United States, 
are passing through a period of self-ap- 
praisal and are actively seeking improve- 
ment of their publications and their publish- 
ing techniques. For example, the American 
Society for Metals supports:an experimental 
mechanized literature seag¢hing project at 
Western Reserve University; the American 
Chemical Society has a program of research 
within its Chemical Abstracts services; the 
American Institute of Physics has commenced 
a similar study of the entire physics com- 
munication problem; the biologists are re- 
viewing their entire information mechanism, 
and among the steps they have taken to im- 
prove their communications is the forma- 
tion of a conference of biological editors and 
the planning of a central business and infor- 
mation office in the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences to coordinate and insure 


data compilation activities of a specialized . 


type; the American Physical Society has es- 
tablished an express journal titled “Phy- 
sical Review Letters,” as an experiment in 
rapid dissemination of short notes on current 
research in physics. - 

Another very important development in 
connection with the documentation program 
is the establishment of an office of docu- 
mentation within the National Academy of 
Sciences. The objective of this new office is 
to advise and assist not only activities with- 
in the National Research Council to insure 
proper direction, but it is also proposed that 
it will work out a system of maximum parti- 
cipation of leading U.S. scientists and engi- 
neers in the programs approved for support, 
in order to insure the highest possible con- 
tribution these leaders in the field of science 
can make toward the development of an 
adequate documentation center. The third 
objective of the office of documentation is 
to create an advisory board of scientists, 
whose abilities would be directed toward serv- 
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ing the National Science Foundation and 
nongovernmental groups working in the 


documentation field, and to assist the Na-' 


tional Science Foundation in determining the 
areas where Federal funds or grants could be 
best allocated toward achieving the maximum 
goals in the development of an overall sci- 
entific information and documentation pro- 
gram and center. 

A fourth result of the hearings of our 
Senate subcommittee has been the attempt 
to assess firsthand the scope of the Soviet 
effort in this field. 

A great deal has been said about the effi- 
ciency and comprehensiveness of the Russian 
system of publishing scientific material in 
abstracts and making it available to Soviet 
scientists. They have developed an extensive 
organization, and are expending a great deal 
of energy in abstracting and indexing scien- 
tific material from all parts of the world. In 
addition, they are exploring vigorously the 
possibilities of mechanical storage and search 
in’ mechanical translation. We must not 
discount their effort, but there are some 
areas where there is doubt as to the superior- 
ity of Russian progress. For instance, it can 
be pointed out that “Chemical Abstracts,” 
produced by the American Chemical Society, 
is universally acknowledged to be the greatest 
abstracting and indexing cervice in the world 
relating to the field of chemistry. 

To illustrate the foregoing comparison, 
this year the American Chemical Society will 
produce ever 130,000 abstracts of articles of 
interest to chemists; the Russians will pro- 
duce less than 90,000. Further, “Chemical 
Abstracts” coverage is better, and its entries 
are issued more rapidly than those of its 
Russian counterpart. The Russians have 
better coverage in other fields, such as bi- 
ology; however, “Biological Abstracts” has in- 
creased its coverage by 334% percent during 
this year, and for the coming year it expects 
to very nearly equal the number of entries 
produced by the Russians; the currency of 
“Biological Abstracts” entries matches that 
of the Russian service. 

It should be noted that indexes to the ab- 
stracting services of the Russians are avail- 
able only for occasional years, a factor greatly 
handicapping search of their abstract litera- 
ture. Obviously, it would be very difficult to 
search through hundreds. ef thousands of 
abstracts without the benefit of good indexes 
such as are provided by the indexing and 
abstracting services of the United States. As 
one example of the never-ending search in 
this country for better finding tools for more 
effective use of abstract publications, “Chem- 
ical Abstracts” is studying the feasibility of 
new types of indexes to supplement those al- 
ready extant. Another is the formation of 
the National Federation of Abstracting and 
Indexing Services to effect better cooperation 
and to develop studies seeking better tools 
for the benefit of the scientists of this coun- 
try. 

In connection with these problems, the 
cosponsor of this conference, the Rand De- 
velopment Corp., headed by James Rand, 
took a hand in financing a long visit by 


_Wetern Reserve University’s Allen Kent, to 


assess the U.S.S.R. accomplishments in this 
field. When he returned from this trip last 
year, he reported to my committee and ad- 
vised us that the Soviet effort was indeed 
of significant magnitude, and that in many 
areas of abstracting, and in research the ma- 
chine searching and translation, the Soviet 
attack on the problem was of a most signifi- 
cant nature. He reported that about 500,000 
scientific papers culled from the world’s pub- 
lished literature were being abstracted under 
the direction of their Institute of Scientific 


Information—a branch of the Soviet Acad-. 


emy of Science. The abstracters—as in the 
United States—were specialists in their fields 
and were contributing part of their time to 





this work. Furthermore, the Russians have 
organized an “Express Information Service” 
which took the cream of the published litera- 
ture and long summaries of these were 
printed in Russian each week in 36 fields. 
In addition, work was going forward in the 
construction of an information machine. 
As a result of this trip, and following con- 
tacts with the work in other countries, the 
present International Conference was con- 


- ceived and organized. James Rand financed 


another trip for Kent to the U.S.S.R. to ar- 
range for Soviet participation at the meeting. 
Also, Rand Development Corp. provided 
travel grants for a number of participants 
from overseas. 

I should also like to extend my commenda- 
tions to Mr. Rand for his testimony earlier 
this year before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, when he made some very 
important observations which were of ines- 
timable value to members of that committee. 
In additiom to submitting comparative fig- 
ures relative to Soviet progress as compared 
to advancements in the United States in the 
science information field, he was also able to 
submit many additional facts relating to the 
problems of interexchange of information be- 
tween the two countries, which he has done 
much to overcome in connection with his 
work. 

I believe all of us can agree that Mr. Rand 
has performed an important service to our 
Nation in his attempts to arrange for the 
cooperative activity evidenced by this meet- 
ing. All of the participants are rendering 
an important service to world progress and 
peaceful cooperation by spending a week 
here in Cleveland to work out solutions to 
a very vexing problem. 

You may have wondered when I would get 
to the theme of this talk, “Knowledge Is 
Power.” Every business or Government man- 
ager knows the extent to which his ability to 
make worthwhile decisions and to exercise 
control is influenced by the amount of 
knowledge pertinent to a given problem that 
he may have available to him. The power 
of the individual to do good and useful work 
is influenced by his information resources. 
A company’s power to do business in a com- 
petitive economy~is directly reiated to the 
knowledge of significant market—the know- 
how—and other factors that it has ayail- 
able to it. In the same way, the power of 
a country to maintain its competitive posi- 
tion economically, scientifically, militarily, 
is strongly influenced by the convenient 
availablity of important information at the 
time when it can best be used. 

The effective exploitation of intellectual 
resourées is perhaps the most urgent prob- 
lem of our times, for upon it depends the 
solution to many problems, including that 
of survival itself. 

The truth of the epigram that “Knowledge 
Is Power” is more apparent today than ever 
before, yet a disturbing paradox confronts 
those most vitally concerned with the pro- 
duction and use of knowledge. Until quite 
recently, it was axiomatic that a research 
project in any field should begin with a re- 
view of the literature in order to provide the 
basis for research planning and to avoid 
wasted effort in duplicating previous work. 
Previously recorded knowledge was the most 
important single tool of the investigator. 
However, today, with the inability to lay 
hands quickly on essential informatign, 
therein lies the paradox. Because of e 
chaotic state of our documentation services, 
our stockpile of knowledge has become an 
embarrassment of riches and we find our- 
selves ignorant in the midst of a plethora of 
knowledge. 

A solution to the problem of documentary 
chaos will be found only when it is recog- 
nized that this is a problem in intellectual 
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engineering, and that such engineering must 
be based upon a body of fundamental knowl- 
edge out of which sound principles of opera- 
tion may be derived. Traditionally, the col- 
lection and organization of the records of 
knowledge has been the task of the social 
institution known collectively as the “li« 
brary,” and the library profession has de- 
veloped, partly from philosophical principles 
and partly from pragmatic experience, a body 
of general principles and _ established 
methods. 

Today, as I look over the program of the 
world’s leading specialists coping with the 
problems of documentary chaos, I find only 
two librarians—the remainder are, by 
training, chemists, mathematicians, engi- 
neers, linguists, philosophers, | logicians, 
physicists, lawyers, physicians, statisticians, 
lexicographers, and computer designers. I 
am pleased to see that the team of specialists 
attacking this problem has grown. 

In seeking a solution, the problems of 
maintaining a common language, both in- 
tellectually as well as technically, is of ex- 
treme importance. The international at- 
tention and participation of this conference 
is most gratifying. I will leave Cleveland 
with a feeling of gratification that the 
problem of our documentation chaos is in 
good hands. 

Returning again to the concept of knowl- 
edge as power, let us examine what we really 
mean by the word “power.” 

I believe that careful analysis reveals that 
knowledge gives man three types of power: 

First, the power to comprehend. This is 
the realm of pure science and relates to the 
power of man to understand the universe 
and man’s place in it. It includes, as well, 
the comprehension of natural law and the 
ability of man to understand his environ- 
ment. 

Next, we have the power to build. This is 
the realm of technology, and relates to man’s 
power to build himself a better physical 
world. This includes better homes, better 
means of transportation and better instru- 
ments, generally, with which to enrich his 
life and. add to his physical comforts and 
well-being. 

Finally, we have the very vital power to 
harmonize. This is the realm of personai 
and group relationships, and relates to man 
as a social being and man in his relation to 
other men both at home and abroad. 

Now I think it is evident that the problems 
to which this conference is addressing itself 
relate to all three of these powers. And I 
believe it is also evident that mastery over 
man’s recorded knowledge is essential to his 
ability to comprehend his environment, to 
build for himself a better physical world, 
and to create a world that is free from ten- 
sion and in which he can live in peace and 
harmony with his fellows. 

It is primarily with reference to this third 
power that I have addressed my remarks this 
evening. 

Strife and conflict, both among individuals 
and among nations, are born of ignorance. 
Our ability to reconcile our differences, to 
resolve conflicts and to create an atmosphere 
of mutual sympathy and understanding is 
related directly to our understanding of each 
other and of each other’s problems, ambitions 
and points of view. I believe it is wel! estab- 
lished that people who understand one an- 
other are not likely to make war against each 
other. It has long been established that 
most of the great power conflicts occur in the 
political arena and arise out of misunder- 
standings, lack of knowledge of motives, ob- 
jectives and backgrounds. 

On the other hand, we have had much suc- 
cess in establishing mutual relations and 
understanding among nations in the intel- 
lectual arena. Notable among man’s 
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achievements toward international under- 
standing is the field of science, which has 
long been regarded as international, and I 
believe that history demonstrates that sci- 
entists have, in their professional contacts, 
done much to destroy international barriers. 
Therefore, the realm of science is clearly 
an admirable bridge over which we can pass 
from a world of tension to a world of peace. 

The recent work in the field of interna- 
tional health of the Subcommittee on Reor- 
ganization and International Organizations 
has also demonstrated this truth in that 
field, to a degree comparable to the accom- 
plishments in the field of science, which 
have resulted in an acceleration of the work 
being performed by various public and pri- 
vate international organizations in both 
fields. 

Unfortunately, however, increasing special- 
ization in science tends to create barriers 
across this bridge and to obliterate the bands 
of communication that scientists have long 
maintained with each other. To improve 
the flow of scientific knowledge, both within 
our own country and between our own coun- 
try and the other powers of the world, I 
have urged the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology which would 
serve the cause of international science as I 
hope our Department of State serves the 
cause of international peace. 

I believe we will all agree that interna- 
tional understanding and agreement are 
fundamental to the free sharing of knowl- 
edge. Conversely, the free sharing of knowl- 
edge is also fundamental to international 
understanding and agreement. However, 
such understanding and agreement cannot 
be achieved without a common basis of com- 
munication. To achieve such agreement we 
must teach ourselves to work together, to 
plan and to develop solid working relation- 
ships in which all of us must share re- 
sponsibility and contribute to the whole, 
even if it means that we must surrender 
something of immediate benefit to ourselves 
for the good of the group. 

This conference is a very important for- 
ward step in the achievement of vital inter- 
national understanding as it relates to the 
freedom of man to pursue knowledge and to 
share that knowledge with other men. Jt is 
particularly appropriate that these meetings 
are being held in Cleveland with Western Re- 
serve University as one of its sponors, for it 
is here that the United States is making one 
of its more significant contributions to the 
communication and dissemination of man’s 
recorded knowledge. 

In conclusion, I believe we can all agree 
that knowledge is power—but it actually 
reaches its greatest heights and achieves its 
highest use when it is shared with others 
for the benefit of all. 

Tonight we dedicate ourselves, not to 
man’s enslavement of other men, or to a 
nation’s conquest of other nations, but to the 
mastery of knowledge itself. 

This conference is the prolog to man’s 
ultimate conquest of knowledge. This is a 
heavy burden and a lofty goal, but it is 
vital to our survival, and I am confident of 
success. 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 11, 1959] 
MACMILLAN PROMISES SCIENCE Post IN 
CABINET 

Lonpon, September 11.—Prime Minister 
Macmillan’s Conservative Party promised to- 
day to appoint a Cabinet Minister for Science 
to keep Britain abreast of atomic energy and 
space research, 

The promise was contained in a manifesto 
asking the voters for support in the October 
8 parliamentary election. 

Macmillan, in launching the manifesto at 
a news conference, described the Conserva- 
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tive program as “imaginative and level- 
headed.” He said the new aims represented 
a continuation of the party’s past and pres- 
ent policy. 

The opposition Labor Party, in an election 
pamphlet issued previously, declared the 
Conservatives during 8 years in power made 
foreign policy mistakes and administered 
Britain for the benefit of the property-hold- 
ing class. 

The Conservative manifesto said if the 
Macmillian government is retained in office 
its first legislative tasks will be to strengthen 
the machinery for coping with local unem- 
ployment. 

The manifesto said the Conservatives hope 
to double Britain’s standard of living in the 
next generation. 

On foreign affairs the manifesto said Mr. 
Macmillan’s initiative had brought about 
closer contacts between the big powers. 

Both Mr. Macmillan and. Labor Leader 
Hugh Gaitskell expect a summit conference 
to materialize in the next few months. Each 
man wants to speak for Britain. That has 
become a major issue in the campaign to 
win control of the 630-seat House of 
Commons. 





A Memorial To All Presidents Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to establish a Commis- 
sion, to be known as the Presidential 
Memorial Commission, for the purpose 
of considering and formulating plans for 
the design, construction, conversion, and 
location, in the Capital City of the Na- 
tion, or its environs, of a permanent me- 
morial or memorials, including cultural 
facilities befitting the Capital City of our 
country, to past Presidents of the United 
States. 

The Commission is to be composed of 
four Members of the U.S. Senate, four 
Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, and four persons to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. 

At the present time there are three 
monuments in Washington, D.C., to past 
Presidents which are visited by hundreds 
of thousands of our citizens each year. 
These are the Washington Monument, 
the Lincoln Memorial, and the Jefferson 
Memorial. Presidents Buchanan, Gar- 
field, Grant, and Jackson are commemo- 
rated by statues. The Congress has, in 
addition, authorized the establishment 
of a memorial to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

There is much discussion of a memo- 
rfal to President Woodrow Wilson, and 
the Senate has adopted legislation to 
establish a James Madison Memorial 
Commission. 

The joint resolution I have intro- 
duced is similar to a measure sponsored 
in the Senate by the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. HarTKE] who said in intro- 
ducing it that— 
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The joint resolution will provide a fitting 
memorial to all Presidents. As each Presi- 
dent completes his term of office he, too, will 
be recognized in this memorial. 


He went on to say that— 

Any man who is outstanding enough to 
have served as a President of the United 
States deserves a memorial ;which will take 
its place in the architectural splendor of the 
Capital City. Certainly it will provide a real 
lesson in American history and will com- 
memorate the true meaning of democracy. 


A Presidential Memorial Commission 
such as I have proposed would have a 
priceless opportunity to make a major 
contribution to the advancement of the 
cultural life of the Capital City of our 
Nation, which has often been called a 
“cultural backwater” and compared un- 
favorably with the leading cities of Eu- 
rope and even of the U.S.S.R. Time 
magazine on February 23, 1959, in an 
article on the subject of “Capital Cul- 
ture,” declared that Washington, D.C., 
“has long been known as a cultural 
backwater.” 

The New York Times reporting on the 
subject of “Capital Revival” said on 
February 22, 1959, that— 

The city of the Potomac was once re- 
garded as a horrible example of a world cap- 
ital that was provincial in~its neglect of 
the cultural amenities. Compared with Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Berlin, and Moscow, it 
looked like an esthetic desert. Foreigners 
who liked to scoff at the United States 
would point to the paucity of artistic ac- 
tivity in Washington as another demonstra- 
tion of American materialism. 


The New York Times hastened to add 
that— 

The comparison was never quite fair, for 
Washington has always been an artificial 
city, a Government center whose population 
fluctuates substantially with shifts in party 
power. Nevertheless, there seemed to be a 
basis for the charge that the community 
eared for little but the political and social 
game. The symphony orchestra was in the 
doldrums; there was no opera, and apart 
from Zelda Fichandler’s arena stage, no 
continuous theater. 

Some citizens complained that Washing- 
ton was missing’an opportunity. No longer 
a village on Foggy Bottom, they insisted, it 
ought to behave with the pride of a great 
Capital. It ought to be a showplace in the 
humanities and arts. Conscientious Con- 
gressmen introduced legislation and gener- 
ally it was interred in committee. 


Since the New York Times and Time 
magazine are both published in New 
York City, which has more cultural fa- 
cilities than any other American city, 
they may be written off as prejudiced 
witnesses with the pride, snobbishness, 
and provincialism which seems: to be 
inherent, in many cases, in those who 
live in great cities. 

However, it is harder to explain away 
the following statement by the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Evening Star on July 19, 
1959: 

It is illogical to compare Washington 
with other capitals in its need for theaters. 

Unlike London, Paris, Rome, and even 
isolated Berlin, it is not a major center of 
population, finance, art, culture, and the 
other elements of metropolis. While it is 
growing in all of these areas, it is primarily 
@ political capital, like Ottawa in Canada, 
but much better off than Canberra in Au- 
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tralia which is woefully younger than either 
Washington or Ottawa. 

Actually, Washington equates much more 
logically as Harrisburg to Philadelphia, 
Springfield to Chicago, or Albany to New 
York. As a world capital, naturally, it is 





. obligated to stir itself culturally at a much 


faster rate than the political center of a 
single State. Yet, nothing could be more 
unreasonable than to expect it to become a 
Rome, Paris, or London in so much less time 
than these had to become Rome, Paris, and 
London. 


With the visit of Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev this week on what has been 
described as a cultural mission it is im- 
portant that all of us think concretely 
about the best way for the Capital City 
of our country to make a cultural break- 
through of significant proportions. A 
Presidential Memorial Commission 
could make a study of this subject 
which could guide us in the years ahead. 

I am not inclined to favor more stat- 


_uary memorials to our past Presidents 


and other great statesmen since the Dis- 


* trict of Columbia has nearly 200 of these. 


Even the use of the columns of the East 
Front of the U.S. Capitol Building itself 
should be used only in connection with a 
living memorial. 

A National Conservatory of Music was 
authorized by the Congress in the 1890's, 
but was never built. The proposed Presi- 
dential Memorial Commission might well 
give some thought to how this might be 
finally established in the Nation’s Capital 
with the cooperation of the five great 
universities located here, that is, George 
Washington University, Georgetown 
University, American University, Howard 
University, and Catholic University of 
America. . 

Leonard Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
scored their great triumphs for American 
art at the Tschaikovsky Conservatory in 
Moscow last week, and it was at this same 
conservatory that Van Cliburn made the 
greatest cultural breakthrough of the 
decade only last year. 

I have long felt that we should have a 
national program in the fine arts such 
as all European countries and the 
U.SS.R. have, and as was recently estab- 
lished in Canada. Many South Ameri- 
can countries have such programs. The 
establishment of such a national con- 
servatory of music, and the theater arts, 
in the Nation’s Capital would give great 
encouragement to our composers, writ- 
ers; indeed, it would greatly encourage 
all of our creative people. 

The offer of the Keith Theater and the 
Albee Building to the Nation’s Capital by 
one of the leading citizens of the District 
of Columbia makes possible at last part 
of the program which the Congress en- 
visioned in the 1890’s. The Keith 
Theater could be a downtown showcase 
for the students of speech, drama, and 
music of all of the Nation’s colleges and 
universities, , 

Museums and even a building to house 
productions of music, dance, and drama, 
and an experimental theater encompass- 
ing the fine arts, are a necessary corol- 


but surely the one thing which would be 
most effective for our own people 

for the impression that we make 
all foreigners is the extent to which art 
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lives and affects our way of living 
through contemporary creative artistic 
endeavor. 

The location of the Keith Theater and 
the Albee Building within a block of the 
White House is surely one of the choice 
locations in America. 

Only today Mr. Joseph Intermaggio, 
acting director, of the Washington Cen- 
ter for Metropolitan Studies, told me of 
his great personal interest im such a de- 
velopment as I have outlined here. The 
Washington Center for Metropolitan 
Studies is cooperating with the univer- 
sities of the District of Columbia and 
the Brookings Institution. 

It was his thought that many of the 
country’s educational, and planning or- 
ganizations might be interested in hay- 
ing space in the Albee Building. He 
mentioned specifically the American 
Educational Theater Association, the Na- 
tional Council of the Arts in Education, 
the American Planning and Civic. Asso- 
ciation,. the National Conference of 
Mayors, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and the Washington 
Center for Metropolitan Studies. 

It is important to note in this connec- 
tion that in a survey report for the 
American Council on Education, sub- 
mitted on January 2, 1958, by Dr. Donald 


* J. Stone, dean of the Graduate School of 


Public and International Affairs of the 
University of Pittsburgh, it was declared 
that— 

In one respect at least, the Nation’s Capi- 
tal is an underdeveloped community. It 
lacks adequate institutions to meet the 
needs of thousands of foreign visitors or 
temporary residents who come here under 
the auspices of the Federal Government, of 
foreign governments, international organiza- 
tions, foreign or American private institu- 
tions, or on their own. Most of these fore- 
ign visitors are persons of status in their 
own countries. All told, there are each year 
between fifteen and twenty thousand of 
them. 


The report called for an enlarged 
center which should foster the interna- 
tional enlightenment of the Washington 
community. This could be done by cul- 
tural and social programs of general 
interest which would include American 
and foreign music programs. 

A national showcase for the fine arts 
such as I have in mind is familiar to ali 
European and Russian cities which have 
conservatories of music and academies 
of fine arts. 

Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, U.S. 
Navy, in his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, spoke of the 
excellent foundation laid in the Soviet 
10-year schools in languages and in lit- 
erature, not only of Russia but of foreign 
countries. 

Admiral Rickover spoke with approval 
of the findings of Dr. Harlan H. Hatcher, 
president of the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor, and Dr. F. Cyril James, 
president of McGill University in Can- 
ada, that in the pursuit of scientific 
work the Russians have not neglected 
the areas of culture and the arts. 

A recent study made at my request by 
the Library of shows that the 
Nation’s Capital, as a political entity, 
does less than any other major U.S. city 
for the fine arts. The Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
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seems content to let the Federal Gov- 
ernment or private benefactors support 
the arts. Such a course would be un- 
thinkable in any European capital city 
or, indeed, even any large provincial-city 
in Europe or the U.S.S.R. 

I have briefly sketched some of the 
areas which the President Memorial 
Comission might cover. I would hope 
that the President would appoint dis- 
tinguished educators and cultural lead- 
ers to it when it is finally established. 

In conclusion, I would like to include 
as part of my remarks the study by the 
Library of Congress to which I have 
just referred, tegether with the text of 
my House Joint Resolution 530, and my 
H.R. 7989. : 

House JoIntT RESOLUTION 530 


Joint resolution to establish a commission to 
formulate plans for memorials to the past 
Presidents of the United States including 
Presidents James Madison and Woodrow 
Wilson 
Resolved by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That there 

is hereby established a commission, to be 

known as the “Presidential Memorial Com- 
mission” (hereinafter referred to as the 

“Commission”), for the purpose of consid- 

ering and formulating plans for the design, 

construction, conversion, and location, in 
the city of Washington, District of Columbia, 
or in its immediate environs, of a permanent 
memorial or memorials (including cultural 
facilities befitting the capital city of a great 
nation) to past Presidents of the United 

States including Presidents James Madison 

and Woodrow Wilson, The Commission shall 

be composed of twelve Commissioners ap- 
pointed as follows: Four persons to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 

States, four Senators by the President of the 

Senate, and four Members of the House of 

Representatives by the Speaker of the House 

of Representatives. The Commissioners 

shall serve without compensation, but may 
be reimbursed for expenses incurred by them 
in carrying out the duties of the Commis- 
sion. The Commission shall report such 
plans, together with its recommendations, 
to the President and Congress at the earliest 
practicable date, and in the interim shall 
make annual reports of its progress to the 

President and Congress. 

Sec. 2. The Commission is authorized to—- 

(a) make such expenditures for personal 
services and otherwise for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this joint 
resolution as it may deem advisable from 
funds appropriated or received as gifts for 
such purpose; 

(b) solicit and accept gifts to be used in 
carrying out the provisions of this joint 
resolution or to be used in connection with 
the construction, conversion or other ex- 
penses of such memorial or memorials; 

(c) hold hearings, organize contests, en- 
ter into contracts for personal services and 
otherwise, and do such other things as may 
be mecessary to carry out the provisions of 
this joint resolution; and 

(a) avail itself of the assistance and ad- 
vice of the Commission of Fine Arts, the 
National Capital Planning Commission, the 
District of Columbia Recreation Board, the 
National Capital Regional Planning Council, 
the National Park Service; and the Bureau 
of International Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State, and such Commissions, 
Board, Service, Bureau, and Council shall, 
Sener render such assistance and ad- 
vice. 

Src. 3. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be to 
carry out the provisions of this joint reso- 
lution, 
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H.R. 7989 


A bill to provide for the adoption in the 
Nation’s Capital of the practice common 
to many other cities in the United States 
with regard to cultural activities by de- 
positing in a special fund 1 mill out of 
each $1 of tax revenue of the government 
of the District of Columbia to be used for 
such programs, to advance the National 
Cultural Center and its educational and 
recreational programs, to provide financial 
assistance to the nonprofit art programs 
of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, by amending the Act of April 
29, 1942 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 4 of the Act entitled “An Act to create 
a Recreation Board for the District of Co- 
lumbia, to define its duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 29, 1942, as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 8-211), is amended 
by inserting “(a)” immediately after “Src. 
4." and by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(b) In addition to the trust fund author- 
ized by subsection (a) of this section, there 
shall be deposited in a special fund in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the Board 1 mill out of each $1 of tax 
revenue of the government of the District 
of Columbia. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Board each fiscal year, an 
amount equal to the amount deposited in 
such special fund during the preceding fiscal 
year out of such tax revenue. Such appro- 
priated amount shall also be deposited in 
such special fund. 

“(c,) All money in the special fund au- 
thorized by subsection (b) of this section 
shall be available to the Board to defray in 
whole or in part the expense of programs in 
arts and crafts, music, drama, speech, danc- 
ing (other than social dancing), lectures, 
forums for informal discussions, and other 
creative opportunities for leisure-time par- 
ticipation, as authorized in section 3 of arti- 
cle II of this Act, and the expense of carry- 
ing out the programs authorized by para- 
graph 3 of section 4 of the National Cultural 
Center Act.”’ 
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Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect July 1, 
1959. 

THe Lisrary OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D:C., July 30, 1959. 


To: Hon. Harris B. McDowe Lu (Attention Mr. 
Frain.) 

From: Education and Public Welfare Divi- 
sion. 

Subject: Municipal financial support of cer- 
tain artistic and culturdl activities in 
selected U.S. cities. 

This is in reply to your request of June 
23, 1959, for information concerning munici- 
pal support of artistic endeavors and cul- 
tural activities and to describe the mechanics 
of this type of support. Your request also 
states that you are especially interested in 
determining what cities, if any, earmark a 


certain portion of their taxes for use in sup+ 


porting artistic and cultural endeavors and 
how the amounts set aside by the larger 
cities compare with the $16,000 for cultural 
and art purposes in the D.C. Recreation De- 
partment budget. 

The following table represents a brief sum- 
mary of answers to letters, which we re- 
cently sent to chief finance officers in se- 
lected U.S. cities; requesting certain infor- 
mation about municipal financial support of 
artistic and cultural activities. The 56 cities 
selected to receive copies of our letter were 
chosen on the basis of their population size 
(as indicated in the 1950 Bureau of the 
Census report) or because they were known 
to give municipal financial support to cer- 
tain artistic or cultural activities. 


Number of letters sent__.......-.----- 56 
Number of replies to date (July 30, 
Rh cee RE ie enon an sewmaenes 38 


Number of cities which indicated cur- 
rent support of artistic and cultural 
I Billie ets cie tse in m eresoatcberesenes 34 

Number of cities which indicated the 
lack of any current support of this 


Number of cities which indicated that 
a certain portion of taxes are set aside 
for such support (Evansville, Ind., and 
i A Elite necnmemnawinnwnmwe 2 


September 14 


For the most part, letters received from 
the cities deal with: (1) sources of funds 
(i.e., general revenues, taxes earmarked for 
such purposes, etc.); (2) the artistic and 
cultural activities, organizations, institu- 
tions, buildings, etc., which receive municipal 
funds; (3) the amount of municipal funds 
expended for such purposes; and (4) how 
such funds are allocated to the various mu- 
nicipally supported fine arts and other cul- 
tural programs. With respect to your inquiry 
concerning Washington, D.C.’s $16,000 rec- 
reation budget appropriation for cultural 
and art purposes, the enclosed chart indi- 
cates considerably higher appropriations by 
most other large cities. 


In preparing the enclosed ‘chart we have 
attempted to limit the facts and figures in- 
cluded to those which seem most pertinent 
to the nature of your request. Information 
contained in the responses from the cities 
has been presented as we received it. Due 
to the lack of uniformity of methods of an- 
swering our questions, no attempt has been 
made to interpret the facts contained in the 
letters. 


Furthermore, since a definition of the 


phrase “cultural activities” was not included _ 


in our letter to the cities, some of the in- 
formation received and also listed on-the 
enclosed chart may be extraneous to your 
purposes, depending on how one defines 
“cultural activities.” In general, we have 
omitted the following types of activity from 
inclusion in this chart: Libraries and cer- 
tain library fine arts programs (unless the 
latter were specifically mentioned), histori- 
cal societies, academies of sciences, institutes 
(unless specifically called “art institute”), 
certain arts and crafts programs of recrea- 
tion departments, planetariums, aquariums, 
zoological parks, botanical gardens, etc., so- 
cieties of natural sciences, spring fiestas, and 
certain types of indirect assistance given by 
city, such as use of staff, office space, etc. 
(unless specifically mentioned in letters.) 

We hope that this information and the 
accompanying chart will be helpful. 

HELEN A. MILLER, 
ANNE M. FINNEGAN. 


Municipal financial support of certain artistic and cultural activities in selected U.S. cities, a compilation of answers to a questionnaire 

















City Amount of municipal financial support Source of municipal financial support Type of activity supported 
Akron, Ohio-.......-..-- I hao wks kc oundkiivabtinndsaackelabecneacsid Cues _ (indirect support in lieu of tax for | Art museum, 
facility). 

PRI hicndiintintiendckdicdeidbbbles<tteiensl Direct tax construction cost........-.--0..-.---- Plans for the construction of a municipal audi- 
torium and “cultural grouping for arts, library 
and arena.”’ 

1 - 3 parts of a $100,000 recreation program --.-.| General fund (part of “recreation _program”)....| Band concerts. 

Atlanta, Ga..........--- go nn cnonthtn baked tn binned in iilaggcatnncdia General fund__..-.......................-..-....| Atlanta Symphony Guild, 

36/000 sat api a sdaabncuah tei alain tetibidiaatiha eas bindaemede eh eccne cnanaqueteseapubagee naan Atlanta Pops Concert 

| PORE a ee ET Papas co onsaccctknesasccuaiaeucnsuiiieae Municipal Theater Under-the-Stars 

FOO i ic inde civans biceonihpaaesmdiien de sal PEP ikidn on can ccnsce waebuncnhgunianagelia Atlanta Art Association for Benefit High Mu- 

, seum and School of Art. 
Baltimore, Md.........- 1959 aaemepetetionn: 
SEBO. wg tnanndeeniincsmnmatienacndileen Sin dddvuncenconsbatyacitabuncsaiminnen Municipal Museum, 
$119,004  dinnencienedniimdiniiatniiigneavaiinaaieih. ren ar giao tonne Bureau of Music. 
Sc cdinceindatinetinendignsaibinehioteesiniaiiieliiina alain ndowmen unc s (estima income natin 
PE vs incsineceibininc nadnadienéiiodeninaaodal General funds (pensions)..................-.-.-- ‘Walters Art Gallery 
Birmingham, Ala......- $90,000 (this year’s apepenetgtion) in: babidiioks ION... ..... carcushindncshaaliitinmuaae Birmingham Museum of Art. 
Buffalo, N. Tiel neaak” Appropriated in 1958-59 
SEB nc ori dncnniennagoaipicitidmataaiioe Real estate tax and other current revenues. ....- Albright Art Gallery. 
RIE a. ints ati btepnandecglanansiil EIS coriepee~ excensinnipiitiinih icsaiciibaialaaiti Ml easels Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra Society, Inc. 
IO, .. ne de pvinnsinndiatineatinibiedenstitliiea le sibs c0~ nenbéackuncinchinnnibhonadh dinibiniaiats Kleinhans Music Hall, 
Ny Mistecsntnenscts Calendar year 1958: 
Vt --+-.----| Payments from Chicago Park District, an inde- | Art Institute of Chicago. 
—— municipal corporation in the city of 
Museum of Science and Ind 





Chicago Natural History fuseum (field 


PRE SE aencccenccent SUNN... cacbancacodatuosi a atinnlatrniaomeiya. General revenues, “the major part of which is Fine A: arts Museum, 
Spree) fee onal lena Oat a nn 
Fraps Rag 8, ih nnan nan |JONMH OMY f nIV iv nvnenrneneneone] Bvunoviig Mose 
Proposed budget ter 1900, 81840002. }School City of Evansville t......-eeeceeee-eee} D0, 


1City budget for 1960 based on 1 cent per $100 valuation of the city. Funds provided by taxes carmarked for this specific purpose, 
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Municipal financial support of certain artistic and cultural activities in selected U.S. cities, a compilation of answers to a 


questionnaitre—Continued 





City 





Hagerstown, Md_._-..-. 
Houston, Tex......-..-- 


Kansas City, Mo-_-...-- 


Los Angeles, Calif-....-- 
Ss Ie ob nid ced etcce 
New Orleans, EA enén ss 


New York, N.Y-..-.-.- 


Norfolk, Va.--...- edéact 
Oakland, Calif..... erent 


Philadelphia, Pa......-- 


Pittsburgh, Pa_.......-- 


Providence, R.I-.......- 
Reading, Pa..........-- 
Richmond, Va_.......-. 
Rochester, Be Bx scat 


Sacramento, Calif......- 


St. Louis, Mo........--- 


8t. Paul, Minn.........- 
San Antonio, Tex_....-. 


San Diego, Calif........ 


San Francisco, Calif..... 


Scranton, Pe... .cccecces 





Amount of municipal financial support Source of municipal financial support 











me 500 (provided for in annual budget) -....-.- OUND oii be Ch hacncuaihonsonwinn 
TE re a ady cede cade belted Nc cid hn ecehaibognians ta tuaesinatb cure nica 
eT ca akbints giiadeidiaic tnd witiianie ie nc > ceacsasddones gatas ee eee 
OO a ea aril ban il dl EDS. ovo cning nc dknian cubes pilcnesudies 
SO Si i a. sans wa dedi homey aad CEE wa Ab ube cod cuitenbndacceeiniatn 
For fiscal year ended Apr. 30, 1959: 
RIBS ee cade mk pared edenddentugeet ia General fund; park funds. __...............---- 
I, ile Li) eb dickncins niin than ban 6 ols path Midibe me I hes ee oh 
Se eran ik a iterlad cciced tedipinis rae acrearaied General debt and interest fund...............-- 
II bl eee eee ep oe BRN CES LE EE NORAD 
$33,502... ..-- Sed Rectan A iim oases Peidasls cede mspnatewhe 
Appropriation for fiscal 1959-60: “$196, 998.......| General revenues____ ah «Samoan 
1959 appropriation: $525,426. ___........-.-..-- Tax and general revenues__......-.........-...- 
RU Reeey WII et os SL av cunelpcaene Appropriated by city. .................-- 
A ppropriated “* “this year” 
$5,000- a a ad Je ee leswheceewe 
SIND = cas th tite Aad cimccndudtesesteee EE os cn ding clashed nus teas ete eee 


SG dbtin gid dixie wack tind 2% aaa aoteed hea .do aie . 

$944,525 (operating budget, July 1, 1959, to | Tax levy and gener: ‘al fund revenues_...--------- 
June 30, 1960). 

$904,989 (capital budget, Jan. 
31, 1959). 

$1,329,559 (operating budget, July 1, 1959, to | Tax levy and general fund revenues_ 
June 30, 1960). 

$1,071,985 (capital budget, Jan. 1, 1959, to Dee: | Capital allocations 
31, 1959). 

$125,140 (operating budget, July 1, 1959, to | Tax levy and general fund revenues___._......-- 
June 30, 1960). 


1, 1959, to Dec. | Capital allocations catoss 


$95,866 (operating budget, July 1, 1959, to Jume |_____do__.....--------- Dt 8 SRS REO 
30, 1960). 

$69,510 (capital budget, Jan. 1, 1959, to Dec. | Capital allocations...........-....--..------.-. 
31, 1959). 


$127,000 (operating budget, July 1, 1959," 
June 30, 1960). 

$50,250 (capital budget, Jan. 1, 1959, to Dee. 
31, 1959). 


Tax levy and general fund revenues_._....-.._- 


Capital allocations_ - 





PL it natnoted didtine tues daddeasembuinene al aa ee a aes 
DED Retin Sidi nde idk danavccwg cea siee eae’ oe eee adele htaccess iin hala hast 
1958-59: | 

Salaries for a professional staff of 6 plus | Annual appropriations by city council to library | 


$2,000 allowance for books and $500 for department from which library and museums 


pictures, commission pe an oper: ating budget. 
$70,377 a pitts Sophie Sa S ésn-dqaebapeeenen Pa Fo i 
$57 "312 Re hate tinibd alin tine seats wnaliainhetee deat Edis 3 oan ac dddesoneqoethsidadbecton 
$31.577 Pitts cub ddiddbohlanharnssngdoers aie Sa Ee citibiinive + iehnanntieneaae 
DEG Uno snceuhd codhethvlesncsiedindadere’* General revenues__...-- i iedianen tol 
ES bain ch ncnnot a cule eecindanaé oitraaie aia Psi, hn ing adtpcdiee dee ann «enable 
ais | cintipalcddbe sana bnlrd hati doles dena tdamptlteassh ER ad oo. 5, aU a aldiahe iem dination 
a ne ag ecdhiwndabdtds nay ct lua buretohlan cee Giists<<- a a i eae 
EE a hikns hetero pacndeatas ona dusiieer ai kaa Se bitaee oe 
SMEG iLL. 2. cy ttckoe..,.-.-ch cecil ct a 
SE IDI) 08 os wath ewan st 50 cemenndes ad General revenues (through spec ific appropri: a- 
tions each year). 
$20,000 to $30,000 (annually) __..._.--- ae” a ae Se De ith ade 
$25,000 (approximate cost to city annually eos Nee ee en i ew kernels 
Current appropriations: 
Rak nd fata c eda tse sn ageniaintebaals ap NG Siodege dio Git nackieativinensadt 
a PE. «Gils ing dia ccnp ns a Sigs Sf ilbe Bs 4s hog eats 


tinneeal révenues. (budget ted “annually accordi ng 
to estimated needs). 


DO NNN «banca - wdds Jado odk  cackedinge sais ea Re a ee aaa i tee lh 
NS Shh bie Foe hee Siow on gas cua easemnn Direct appropri: ar, ce ese sennndebuce 
1959-60 expenditures: 

DS iioda tation dsmces count pcpedie tty —— revenues or real estate taxes. ..........- 


ek do Ha ssdcbgubideconeecndids addons 
WOE IONONLS 5 obs Yak asecpanadtapesanena “Not indicated. 
1959-60 budget amounts: 





Permanent levy of $0.02 per $100 valuation on 
all real and personal property (established 
under State law in 1907). 

1959 city budget appropriations: 

SU eke snptiidliteiiicveccanes skautouucgta Appropriations ‘financed as part of the overall 
city _— 4 
MN BE es iin ease dan dinidee tina «ons conehs Ha do. 





dget: 
$158,365 (taxes, $120,665; other, $37,700)... 


Seattle, Wash...........| $233.37 





SOG OG OBI oii sis Sak cients bb beta] oka 

$255,456: (taxes, $254,856; other, $600)_.....|..... 

$367,942: (taxes, $367,692; other, $250)_...._}__._- 
An average of about $28,740 per annum over Genera NE Sia SiR cdacemeaticnt lesinlh cisiaaresmsotnien 

the past 10 years. 
Bl aww mwenccecncecsenensceesenees---++-s---| City’s annual budget funds without regard to 
income source. 

a i Es ak ee to RR RE 
$18,000. ........... aula nisciesntepel Bo sdsciigiadtl Shee cass A 9 MRL IEEE” So i a ade 
$62,743.57......... pabseltiddes suscinbiengieed ae ...do 





Type of activity supported 


—— 


Washington County Museum of Fine Arts. 
Museum of Natural History. 

Museum of Fine Arts. 

Civic Theatre. 

Houston Symphony. 


Nelson Art Gallery (buildings and ground main- 
tenance). 

Philharmonic Orchestra (free rent). 

Starlight Theater (debt service for facility devel- 
oped by park department). 

Museum (buildings and ground maintenance) 

Liberty Memortal (operation and maintenance 

Department of municipal art: bureau of music 

Newark Museum, 

Delgado Museum of Art. ° 


New Orleans Philharmonie Society. 
New Orleans Opera House Association, 
Crescent City Concerts. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


Do. 


American Museum of Natural History. 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Children’s 
Museum. 

| Brooklyn Institute of Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. 

Do. 


| 
Museum of the City of New York, 


Norfolk Symphony. Orchestra. 
Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, 


Art and pictures department of main library. 


Oakland Public Museum, 

Art Museum. 

Snow Museum. 

Academy of Fine Arts. 

Robin Hood Dell. 

Philadelphia Grand Opera. 

Philadelphia Art Museum and Rodin Museum, 
Johnson paintings. 

Philadelphia Art Festival (every 2 years). 

| Pittsburgh Symphony. 





Free summer band concerts. 
Arts and Crafts Center. 


Museum in Roger William Park. 

Band concerts. 

Recreation Bureau (sponsors orchestra, Nature 
Museum, ete.). 

Bureau of parks weekly band concerts, 

Valentine Museum. 


Civic Music Association. 
“Opera Under the Stars. 
Museum. 


Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Park band concerts. 

Crocker Art Gallery (city-owned). 

Children’s art and dancing classes (city recrea- 
tion department). 

St. Louis Art Museum, 


St. Paul Gallery and School of Art. 


St. Paul Civic Opera. 

Witte Museum. 

2 municipal auditoriums. 

San Pedro Playlrouse (auditorium devoted pri- 
marily to theatrical productions). 


Fine Arts Gallery. 

Serra Museum (local history). 
Natural History Museum. 
Museum of Man (anthropology). 
San Diego Symphony. 


Art Commission. 

War Memorial Art Museum. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor (art 
museum), 

de Young (art) Museum, 

Everhart Museum, 


Art Commission, 
Art Museum. 


Public Music. 
Art division of the library department, 
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Municipal financial support of certain artistic and cultural activilics in selected U.S. cities, a compilation of answers to a 

















questionnaire—Continued 
City Amount of municipal financial support Source of municipal financial support Type of activity supported 
Springfield, Mass.*...... EE . ctdindininpinciltiidinedentinbitiniennn chietaa General tax revenues......--.....-----..s.----.-- Museum of Natural History. 
NE le cn nchetib icing tei BAe. aNe case eae -.---.----}| Geor-e Walter Vincent Smith Museum, 
alae ciheicteitalibecitietinidardadllniiet maneseereckcnmncd asides do... nencee--ene-~----| William ‘Pynchon Memorial (Connecticut Val- 
ley Historical Museum). : 
ER SILT, 6 LACES FELICE IE CMON, NE RC -----e---«---| Springfield Museum of Fine Atts. 
Bee SD..>, Stain Deal n cnn eeren Pedondals ST an cueeenadsbdnoukie Fine arts department of library. 
Syracuse, N.Y.....-..-. $25,900 appropriation annually...............- General tax levy........----------..----..-....-| Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts (privately char- 
tered institution). 
2 Included in the library budget is the position of musical adviser, which is the way" Compiled by Anne M. Finnegan and Helen A. Miller, Edueation and Public 
in which the city contributes to the salary of the conductor of the Springfield Sym- Welfare Division, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, July 29, 1959. 


phony Orchestra, 


Regional Corporation Would Provide Con- 
tinuity in Water Resource Development 
in Columbia Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
his opposition to water resources develop- 
ment projects, President Eisenhower 
continually stresses the theme of econ- 
omy versus water. Yet harnessing of our 
rivers for production of power, reclama- 
tion of agricultural land, control of 
fioods, and development of recreational 
sites is creation of wealth—and invest- 
ment in American productivity. 

A recent editorial in the Pendleton 
(Oreg.) East Oregonian, pinpointed this 
inconsistency, declaring— 

Mr. Eisenhower has steadfastly refused to 
recognize the facts upon which the Congress 
approves these projects—they do not get ap- 
proval until they show a favorable benefits- 
to-cost ratio. He has refused to recognize 
that these projects represent investments— 
investments that will be repaid many times 
over, 


Water resources development is vital 
to development of the Northwest. To in- 
sure economic stability in that area of 
our country as we attempt to meet power 
needs of a growing population and an 
expanding industrial base, growth of 
electric power potential must be a con- 
tinuing basis. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s opposition to new starts has de- 
stroyed this needed continuity. 

However, this situation could be rem- 
edied, and on a long-term basis, by en- 
actment of my bill, S. 1927, a proposal 
to create a Bonneville Regional Corpora- 
tion with authority to issue revenue 
bonds to finance new starts approved by 
Congress and responsibility to supply the 
geographic area in which it would serve 
with an adequate supply of power. 

The East Oregonian endorses this view, 
and states— 

The best way out for this region in the 
face of such Presidential opposition is 
through a regional corporation that would 
permit the issuing of revenue bonds to fi- 
nance water resources development projects. 
Because this would not require continued 
Federal appropriations, other than for non- 
reimbursable items, one assumes that the 
President would not oppose it. He has ap- 
proved the regional corporation principle of 


financing in the case of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial, which is entitled “A Re- 
gional Corporation Is the Way,” be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Pendleton (Oreg.) East Oregon- 
ian, Sept. 4, 1959] 


A REGIONAL CORPORATION Is THE Way 


Some Republicans in the Northwest must 
be thinking that one more such victory as 
President Eisenhower scored this week when 
the House upheld his veto of a public works 
appropriation bill and they will be com- 
pletely undone. In this region of the coun- 
try where water resources development 
means so much it will be extremely difficult 
for Republicans to defend a Republican 
president who refused to approve appropria- 
tions for water resources projects in the 
region. 

The stand Mr. Eisenhower took in this 
matter was not, of course, new. He has con- 
sistently said that the Federal Government 
cannot afford to start new water resources 
development projects. In the past he has 
not been able to make it stick. But this 
year-he got away with it when an override 
of his veto failed by one vote in the House. 

Mr. Eisenhower has steadfastly refused to 
recognize the facts upon which the Congress 
approves these projects—they do not get ap- 
proval until they show a favorable benefits- 
to-cost ratio. He has refused to recognize 
that these projects represent investments— 
investments that will be repaid many times 
over. 

But for stubborn resistance by some ex- 
tremists, water resources development in the 
Northwest has been a nonpartisan consid- 
sideration. Knowing that full and com- 
prehensive use of the vast water resources 
of the region will hasten development of the 
region people of both parties have stanchly 
supported all those projects that the Fed- 
eral Government could best do. 

It is difficult to understand why Mr. 
Eisenhower has not sensed this, has not com- 
prehended the thinking of the vast majority 
of citizens in the Northwest. It is partic- 
ularly so when one looks at the results of 
contests for House and Senate seats in the 
States of the Northwest since Mr. Eisen- 
hower took office. 

The Oregonian, a Republican newspaper, 
has pointed out that Mr. Eisenhower’s oppo- 
sition to Federal development of water re- 
sources in the Northwest is the best avail- 
able argument for a regional corporation. 
We thoroughly agree. The best way out for 
this region inthe face of such presidential 
opposition is through a regional corporation 
that would permit the issuing of revenue 
bonds. to finance water resources develop- 
ment projects. Because this would not re- 
quire continued Federal] appropriations, 
other than for non-reimbursak’s items, one 


assumes that the President would not oppose 
it. He has approved the regional corporation 
principle of financing in the case of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

This has seemed to us for a long time to 
be the best way for the Northwest. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s veto of this week makes 
us doubly certain that it is. 





Nixon Culling Communist Bluff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp a column en- 
titled “Nrxon Culling Communist Bluff,” 
by George Todt, which appeared in the 
September 8 Valley Times, a newspaper 
serving California’s San Fernando 
Valley. . 

I believe this column and the remarks 
therein, on how we must react to the 
Communist: menace, is very timely in 
view of Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s 
arrival in this country tomorrow. I be- 
lieve it will be of interest to the Con- 
gress: 

NIXON CULLING COMMUNIST BLUFF 
(By George Todt) 

A significant addition of new ideological 
concepts in the cold war between the polit- 
ico-economic systems of the free and slave 
worlds was contained in a thought-provoking 
address by Vice President RicHarp NIxon 
before the 60th national convention of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Los Angeles last 
week. 

It was hardly the same old rehash of the 
identical mish-mash that we hear so repeti- 
tiously during these trying times. 

Thanks to the young and erudite Mr. 
Nixon, we heard something different, and 
challenging, for a most welcome change. 

Now let’s try on for size a few of the most 
important excerpts of his intriguing and in- 
teresting address to the VFW: 

“I think it is time for us to recognize that 
the Communists are not so smart and we are 
not so dumb. * * * : 

“We in the free world must stand up and 
fight for our ideas just as the Communists 
do for theirs. We have allowed too much 
to go unchallenged, the kind of talK that: 
‘The free nations are decadent, divided, and 
weak. The only and best way to progress in 
the newly developing countries is through 
communism. Communism rather than free- 
dom is the wave of the future. The Commu- 
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nist leaders are too crafty and shrewd for us 
at the conference table. Their education 
system is superior to ours.’ 

“We have been on the defense long enough. 
It is time for us to take the offensive and 
help make the whole world realize that the 
Communist idea is not a superidea—that the 
Communist leaders are not supermen—and 
that the Soviet Union is not a supernation, 

“We should not underestimate the deadly 
seriousness of the challenge which is pre- 
sented to us because of the disciplined dedi- 
cation of the Communist leaders. But let us 
not make the mistake of meeting that chal- 
—— with a negative, defeatist, static pos- 

ees 

ben Mr. Khrushchev challenges us to 
peaceful competition, let us go him one bet- 
ter and urge expansion of that competition 
to include the spiritual as well as the ma- 
terial aspects of our society. Let there be 
competition between ideas not only in the 
free world but in the Communist world as 
well, * °° 

“When Mr. Khrushchev says that our 
grandchildren will live under communism, 
our answer should be: ‘We do not fear the 
outcome, provided they have the freedom to 
choose the system they want.’ We do not 
say in reply that his grandchildren will live 
under capitalism. The very essence of our 
belief is that we will not impose it on any- 
one else—and that every people should have 
the right to choose the kind of economic and 
political system which best fits its particular 
problems. 

“But this we do believe: that all the peo- 
ple on this earth, including those of the 
Soviet Union, will inevitably demand and 
obtain more and more freedom. Because 
history teaches us that man was made to be 
free and that freedom—not communism or 
any other form of dictatorship—is the wave 
of the future. * * * 

“Let our answer, to the aggressive tactics 
of world communism not be simply defen- 
sive, negative, and fearful. Thé best an- 
swer to the Communist revolution is the 
kind of life produced by the American Revo- 
lution. 

“The most effective antidote to commu- 
nism is a program of intelligent, articulate, 
positive Americanism.” 

Now genius is often let loose in the land 
under the guise of unpretentious simplicity 
and a lot of us get fooled that way. 

Those who will take the time to analyze 

very carefully what Dick Nrxon has just said 
in the few telling paragraphs I have ex- 
cerpted as the ideological meat of his address 
to the VFW will scarcely need to look fur- 
ther for an example Of what I mean. 
. Actually, this constantly improving young 
man has laid his strategic groundwork in a 
sound and even brilliant way for what could 
indeed become “the wave for the future.” 
Let’s hope so. 

Here he is preaching positive Americanism 
of the most constructive variety as the anti- 
dote to compulsory Communist one-world- 
ism. He tells us to get off our dimes and 
toss apathy into the ashcan. In effect, he is 
saying: “Let’s fight.” 

Well, isn’t it about time for us to heed 
such words as these? 





Trust and Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES — 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consént to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment, prepared by me, paying tribute to 
the career of Gen. Randolph McCali 
Pate, Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
who will retire on December 31, 1959. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

Before this Congress reassembles in: Jan- 
uary, the active military career of a distin- 
guished American marine will have come to 
a close. 

Gen. Randolph McCall Pate, Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, will retire on Decem- 
ber 31. It is, I believe, only fitting that the 
Senate pause for a moment in these crowded, 
final days of this session to pay tribute to 
this dedicated, devoted and highly com- 
petent Marine. 

I shall not comment upon his total career. 
His selection to command the Nation's elite 
force in readiness is in itself eloquent testi- 
mony in the caliber of his earlier service. 

Instead, I believe we should give recogni- 
tion to the innate dignity and professional 
competence which has characterized Gen- 
eral Pate’s performance of duty in the four 
dificult and trying years of our national 
history during which he has led our incom- 
parable Marines, 

They haye not been easy years for the Na- 
tion. Certainly they have not been easy or 
quiet ones for our Marine Corps or its Com- 
mandant. 

General Pate has led a corps which 
throughout his stewardship has been forced 
to accept and be prepared for heavier and 
heavier burdens even as its resources were 
steadily reduced. 

It is in coping with the many problems 
which have inevitably resulted from meeting 
increased responsibilities with ever lessening 
means at hand that General Pate’s steadi- 
ness and strength of character have proved 
of such value to the Nation and to his corps. 

The corps has responded promptly, effec- 
tively and efficiently to every emergency it 
has been called upon to meet. I am con- 
vinced that its very readiness, so constantly 


- stressed by General Pate, has on more than 


one occasion during his tenure been the 
decisive factor in crucial moments of inter- 
national difficulty. 

Trust and confidence are the key words 
in the commission of any officer of our Armed 
Forces. No words more correctly describe 
the relationship which has existed between 
General Pate and the Congress. We learned 
early, both individually and collectively, that 
in our dealings with General Pate we could 
trust his honest, clear, straightforwardness 
and repose complete confidence in his 
sound, professional judgment. 

Pretense is foreign to his makeup. In any 
matter concerning the Marine Corps, large 
or small, we have always been able to feel 
that from General Pate we could expect a 
factual report, open discussion, a spirit of 
helpfulness, the traditional Marine Corps in- 
sistence upon serving well and with honor. 

This esteem in which he is held is partly 
reflected in the repeated efforts of the Con- 
gress to insure to the Nation a Marine Corps 
of adequate strength in these perilous 
times—in our insistence that the status of 
this always combat-ready expeditionary force 
continue to be that of a separate service— 
that funds for its operations not be 
with those of another service, and most cer- 
tainly in the strong congressional conviction 
that the Nation’s security continues to rest 
upon the bedrock of properly balanced forces. 

General Pate will leave a Marine Corps 
combat-ready, alert, constantly prepared to 
the limit of its resources to meet any de- 
mand the Nation may place upon it. He 
may properly take pride in the professional, 


soldierly, disciplined forces he has com-. 


manded so well. 
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In turn, we and the American people whom 
Wwe represent, may take a quiet pride in the 
honored career of this distinguished Marine 
officer who is about to leave the active serv- 
ice of his corps and country. 

I am certain that he will carry with him 
into retirement the best wishes of all of us 
who have learned to admire and respect him 
as one of the very best and very finest of 
our great American military leaders. 





Author of Captive Nations Week Resolu- 
tion a Virginian 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be no doubt about the impact made 
by the Captive Nations Week resolution 
upon recent international developments. 
The explosion that this resolution caused 
in Moscow is sufficient evidence of this. 
The attack against the resolution in Mr. 
Khrushchev’s article in the advance Oc- 
tober issue of Foreign Affairs gives fur- 
ther evidence of the deep penetration it 
has made under the skin of Communist 
imperialism and tyranny. 

I am proud to say that the authir of 
this resolution, which rings with the 
principles and ideals of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Abraham Lincoln, is a constit- 
uent in my district in Virginia. He is 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, a professor in So- 
viet economics at Georgetown University. 
Dr. Dobriansky is also member of the Re- 
publican Committee on Program and 
Progress, the widely known committee of 
“44” which has been at work on long- 
run principles and programs for the Re- 
publican Party. As vice chairman of its 
task férce on national security and peace, 
Dr. Dobriansky has made several con- 
tributions to a forthcoming report in this 
field. 

In his academic right, the professor is 
internationally known for his recent 
work on “Veblenism: A New Critique.” 
He writes and lectures extensively on the 
subjects of communism, the Soviet 
Union, and the non-Russian nations 
within the U.S.S.R. In 1957-58 he was a 
member of the faculty at our National 
War College. 

Relevant to his authorship of the Cap- 
tive Nations resolution, I include in the 
Recorp the Chicago Daily Tribune inter- 
view of July 25, 1959, the August 6 article 
by David Lawrence on “U.S. People and 
Khrushchev,” which appeared in the 
Evening Star, and Dr. Dobriansky’s let- 
ter to the editor on “Irritating the Bear,” 
that appeared in the July 29 issue of the 
Washington Post: 

{From the Chicago Daily Tribune, July 25, 
1959] : 
Crepir Pror Wirn Captive Nations Ipra— 

Lays KurRvusHcHEV PEEVE TO INCLUSION OF 

USS.R. 

WasuHIncTon, July 24.—A professor of Rus- 
sian economics at Georgetown University 
here was disclosed Friday as the man who 
conceived the Captive Nations Week ides 
that aroused the ire of Russian Nikita Khru- 
shchev. 
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fe is Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 41, who was 
born in New York City of parents of Ukrai- 
nian descent. Dobriansky first started work 
on the project more than a year ago. 

The office of Senator Paut Doucias, Demo- 
crat, Illinois, who guided the resolution in 
connection with the observance through 
Congress, confirmed the educator's role. 


NAMES NATIONS IN U.S5.R. 


Dobriansky told the Chicago Tribune that 
the impact of the congressional resolution on 
Khrushchev apparently lies in the fact that 
it includes not only the names of recognized 
satellites of Russia, but also of countries that 
now are a part of the Union of Soviet So- 
clalist Republics. 

“The resolution,” said Dobriansky, “marks 
the first time that the United States has 
recognized by public law that captive na- 
tions exist within the U.S.S.R.” 

A check of the resolution bears Dobriansky 
out. Mingled in with Poland, Hungary, and 
other satellite nations are the following So- 
viet Republics: 

White Ruthenia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, Idel-Ural, Cossackia, Ukraine, Tur- 
kestan, Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania. 
What is Turkestan now once was the Repub- 
lics of Uzbekistan, Turkmenstan, Taikiki- 
stan, Kazakistan, and Kirzikstan. 

If Russia had not taken the above coun- 
tries by force, claimed Dobriansky, it would 
be a third-rate power now. He said the fact 
that the resolution contains names of Soviet 
Republics has received a big play in American 
foreign language papers read here by the 
Russian Embassy. 


STIRRED BY NAGY FATE 


Dobriansky said he got the idea for a con- 
gressional resolution recognizing the plight 
of captive nations at the time of the execu- 
tion in mid-June of 1958 of Imre Nagy, Pre- 
mier of Hungary at the time of its unsuc- 
cessful revolt against the Kremlin. 

He said his first attempt last year consisted 
of a resolution introduced in the House by 
Representative ALBERT CRETELLA, Republican, 
Connecticut, which called for.Presidential 
proclamations on independence or consiiftu- 
tion days of 19 captive nations. The reso.u- 
tion died in the House Judiciary Committee 
on a tie vote. This year he lumped recogni- 
tion into one Captive Nations Week. 


IKE’S WORDING DIFFERENT 


Dobriansky pointed out that the congres- 
sional resolution refers to Russian commu- 
nism and Communist Russia as the aggressor 
in the plight of the captive nations while 
President Eisenhower's proclamation of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, based on the resolution, 
refers to Soviet-dominated countries. 

He charged the State Department watered 
down the proclamation because it is un- 
imaginative in failing to realize the power of 
non-Russian nationalism, hostility, and re- 
sistance in the Soviet Union. 





{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star, Aug. 6, 1959] 

US. PreoPLE AND KHRUSHCHEV—CITIZENS’ 
Dissent AGAINST VISIT By Dictator HELD 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT 

(By David Lawrence) 


Do the people of the United States really 
want Nikita Khrushchev to visit this coun- 
try? President” Eisenhower assumes that 
they do. The governments of Sweden and 
other Scandinavian countries recently issued 
a similar invitation, but the Soviet Premier, 
after accepting it, decided not to go there 
becauseit was evident the people didn’t want 
him to come, 

What happened in Sweden ‘between the 
time the invitation was extended and the 
announcement that Khrushchey had given 
up the idea for the present? A letter from 
Dr. Bela Fabian, written from Geneva a few 
days ago, tells the story. He is chairman 
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of the Federation of Hungarian Former Po- 
litical Prisoners and was in Sweden at the 
time of the planning for ‘the visit of the 
Soviet Premier. Dr. Fabian writes: 

“Naturall Major General Zacharov, 
deputy chief of the Soviet security police, 
knew that the august committees were pre- 
paring mass meetings and demonstrations. 
In Sweden 10 meetings were to be held 
simultaneously on August 13. The one thing 
he did not know was whether the Swedish 
people would demonstrate by ostentatiously 
staying at home, so that the streets would 
be empty and there would be no one there 
except the police, or that there would be 
enormous crowds who would turn their 
backs on Khrushchev.” 

Dr. Fabian writes that the august com- 
mittees contained a large number of mem- 
bers, among them prominent intellectuals, 
several Nobel Prize winners, university pro- 
fessors and writers. Many student organi- 
zations were represented. 

Already there are ae points of view 
in this country as to What the reaction of 
the American people will be in the cities to 
be visited by Khrushchev. Certainly any dis- 
orderly demonstrations would only result 
in worldwide criticism on the theory that 
the Americans were not as courteous to the 
Soviet Premier as the people of the Soviet 
Union have been toward Vice President 
Nrxon. But inside the United States—un- 
like the situation in the Soviet Union, where 
everything is controlled by the Government— 
the people have a right under the Constitu- 
tion to speak. They have a right to picket 
peacefully, if they like, with placards ex- 
pressing their ideas. 

If the Scandinavian plan were put into 
effect in the United States by boycotting the 
parades or by viewing in silence the public 
events where Khrushchev makes his appear- 
ance, an ordely protest could be registered. 

There may be some in this country who are 
willing to let bygones be bygones, but, among 
the hundreds of thousands of Americans who 
came here originally from the lands which 
now are held captive by the Communist dic- 
tatorship, there will be no suppression of 
emotions. Their point of view toward the 
Moscow autocracy which has ordered the 
murder or exile of s0 many innocent people 
in the last several years is deeply rooted. 
They cannot forget. 

It is true that, after wars are over, friendly 
feelings toward former enemies often are 
developed. But the governments which ruled 
in Nazi Germany, in militaristic Japan, and 
Fascist Italy have been removed and free 
governments established. No such change 
has occurred in Moscow, where the same kind 
of regime is in power today as the one that 
broke the pledges given at Yalta in 1945 and 
at Geneva in 1955. e 

“Khrushchey’s criminal record exceeds all,” 
wrote Dr. L. E. Dobriansky, professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University, in a letter 
to President Eisenhower dated July 31. The 
Georgetown professor was the originator of 
the resolution adopted by Congress to pro- 
claim Captive Nations Week. Expressing the 
hope that Khrushchev would not be invited 
to America, Professor Dobriamsky added: 


“It is patently naive to believe that a visit 
by the ‘hangman of the Ukraine’ would add 
anything to what he already knows about 
our country. * * * Moral principle alone 
should dissuade us from conferring respecta- 
bility and legitimacy to a dedicated enemy, 
the attributes he desires im order to extend 
his empire.” 

There is talk now of arranging a parade 
of hearses in each American city where 
Khrushchev appears. On each hearse would 
be placarded the statistics of the number of 
persons murdered or exiled from each of the 
14 captive countries in recent years. This is 
one type of orderly demonstration. 
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Another which is being suggested is that 
memorial services be held throughowt the 
Nation to carry out the spirit of the resolu- 
tion in behalf of the captive nations 
adopted overwhelmingly last month by both 
Houses of Congress. Nationwide prayers for 
the liberation of the captive peoples, as 
well as memorial tributes to the many who 
have been enslaved or killed by the ruthless 
Communist dictators, would at least let the 
rest of the world know that, however polite 
the Government has to be to any visitor, the 
people here have the right of free speech. 
They can express their dissent from the posi- 
tion of their Government, which has invited 
to free America at this crucial time the man 
who has threatened war unless the Western 
forces surrender Berlin and who has never 
withdrawn that threat. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 
29, 1959] 
IRRITATING THE BEAR 


Since the idea of a Captive Nations Week 
originated with me, I should like to reply 
to the specious and inaccurate arguments 
you raise against it in your editorial of 
July 24, “Irritating the Bear.” 

On the basis of my own lecture experiences, 
and those of many others, before diverse 
American groups throughout the country I 
have no doubt whatsoever that this idea is 
in complete harmony with the thinking of 
the vast majority of our people. When the 
facts of the mortal cold war threat that con- 
fronts the security of this Nation are ex- 
plained to them, they readily preceive the 
insidious nature of the enemy. 

They are not taken in by the wiles of 
Moscow as, unfortunately, you appear to be. 
On this observance the Congress and the 
President are to be commended for reflecting 
the commonsense an freedom instinct of 
the American people. 

Contrary to your simplistic comment on 
sympathy-for the captive millions, this na- 
tional observance goes far beyond emotional 
sympathetic expressions. Mere -sympathy 
is the last thing the captive peoples need. 
Basically for our own security as well as 
their freedom aspirations, what the captive 
nations need most is the denial of what 
Khrushchev wants most. And these are 
respectability and legitimacy based on the 
security of a consolidated empire. 

Your editorial reveals a total lack of com- 
prehension regarding the prior and vital im- 
portance of all the captive nations, including 
those in the Soviet Union, for our own se- 
curity. It indicates, too, an unawareness 
of what conditions of “neither peace nor 
war” mean. 

Your suggestion that exile emigree groups 
sponsored this idea is without any factual 
foundation. One, the Assembly of Captive 
Nations, which is really a one-third assem- 
bly that speaks in behalf of a minority of 
captive nations, participated in the observ- 
ance itself. Surely you would not deny 
them the right to join with us in this im- 
portant event. 

Further statements in the editorial are as 
groundless as your alleged points of infor- 
mation. In view of your obvious inability 
to grasp the concept of total cold war, it 
is not surprising that you deem the libera- 
tion policy “misleading and empty.” Being 
a policy for conditions of “neither peace nor 
war,” its meaning and content would nat« 
urally escape you. Furthermore, and fac- 
tually, it is still the official policy of this 
administration. 

To offer, as you do, Moscow's well-con- 
trolled “liberalization” as a substitute basis 
for our foreign policy efforts is, indeed, the 
height of intellectual folly. When the Mar- 
quis de Custine wrote over a century ago 
that “foreigners who have described Russia 
have united with the Russians to deceive 
the world,” he was certainly writing for our 
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time, too. In less conspicuous but more 
effective ways terrorism prevails under Nikia 


the Sanguine as much as it did under Stalin. 


in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s when 
another generation of misled Americans was 


cleverly duped. 


All this and ‘more demonstrates how a 
dearth of knowledge about cold war opera- 
tions, as developed by Russian autocrats for 
centuries, can produce a deep and perilous 
naivete. It is neither “plain” nor a “fact” 
that, short of a hot war, we are powerless 
to advance the cause of freedom in Moscow’s 
present empire. The more one examines the 
evidence on the Hungarian revolution, the 
more one is convinced that we missed a 
glorious opportunity. We muffed it be- 
cause in our ignorance of what cold w&r 
operations necessitate, we were not prepared 
for such an opportunity. 

Experience and lessons of history should 
have taught us by now that appeasement and 
deals on a basis of equality conduce to the 
very thing we want to avoid, i.e., a hot global 
war. You evidently have not profited by 
these criteria. Khrushchev, a political crim- 
inal no matter how you paint him, operates 
from weakness, not strength. 

His outbursts against the congressional 
resolution can only be explained by the fact 
that the resolution points to his greatest 
weakness, namely the captive non-Russian 
nations in the U‘'S.S.R. Without these na- 
tions, Russia would be a second or third 
rate power. The spread of such understand- 
ing exposes the fiction of equating the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. as two nations in 
supposedly peaceful competition. 

In Moscow, Mr. Nrxon should know better 
than to perpetuate this fiction. For, in truth, 
the cold war struggle is between our Nation 
and Nikita’s substrate empire. It is the 
effect that this will have on his propaganda 
ruse that disturbs him most. No amount 
of sputniks, ICBM’s, luniks, or grandiose eco- 
nomic plans can conceal this deep weakness 
in Moscow’s position, 

When you raise the scare of provocation 
and a hot war in this matter, you are con- 
cealing either your own lack of knowledge 
or a fear to face basic truths. Neither is of 
service to our freedom and survival. Don’t 
worry, this action of Congress will not lead 
to a hot war. In fact, it works against 
it-and also in our decided favor in the cold 
war. Believe me, we are not trying to irritate 
the Bear whose appetite you wish to appease. 
Commonsense urges us properly to cage him 
so that you will not fall prey to him. 

Dr. Lev E. Dopriansxy, 





The Petive of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, an old acquaintance and 
friend of mine, Mr. Robert Harriss, is 
among the businessmen who have a deep 
concern for the future of agriculture. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a statement that he has pre- 
pared for presentation to the Senate and 
House Agriculture Committees. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 
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Destroy AGRICULTURE AND Destroy AMERICA 


(Statement by Robert M. Harriss sent to the 
U.S. Senate Agriculture Committee and 
the House of Representatives Agriculture 
Committee) 

Gentlemen, I am a native Texan, but now 
a resident of Florida. I have been interested 
in agriculture for the past 40 years and have 
farms and ranches in Texas, Florida, and old 
Mexico, I have also had experience in for- 
eign exchange, currencies, and exporting and 
banking. 

Agriculture being our greatest and basic 
industry upon which the existence of our 
Nation depends, I believe we agree that this 
problem should be given first consideration. 
It is all vital to-our national security. I be- 
lieve if we destroy agriculture we destroy 
America. 

L also believe we will agree that paying our 
farmers not to produce for the past 25 years 
has proved uneconomic and destructive. It 
is against nature’s or divine law. While we 
have been paying our farmers not to produce, 
Communist Russia and Communist China 
have been doing everything possible to in- 
crease their agricultural production. Our 
present surpluses are not a liability but could 
prove one of our greatest assets in combat- 
ing communism, provided a constructive pro- 
gram is adopted for the disposal of same 
among the starving, hungry, and needy of 
the world. 

I believe you will agree the American 
farmer, the man who is feeding and clothing 
the Nation is entitled to a fair or parity 
price on that portion of his major non- 
perishable commodities domestically con- 
sumed and leave him a freeman to compete 
in the world markets at world prices on any 
surpluses produced above his allotment for 
domestic consumption. Such a program 
would be rather simple in administering and 
would save the Government and taxpayers 
billions of dollars. If the farmer produced in 
excess of his domestic allotment he would 
have the option of either selling it in the 
world market at world prices or holding his 
surplus against his allotment for the fol- 
lowing year. If the domestic consumption 
should prove less than anticipated then the 
excess production could be held by the Gov- 
ernment for a reduction in the allotment 
for the following year. If the domestic con- 
sumption should prove more than the allot- 
ment, then the farmer or the Government 
could be permitted to sell the shortage out 
of their surplus. 

Regarding the existing surpluses in major 
nonperishable commodities, the selling of 
them should not be left to the discretion 
of any One man. A portion of them should 
be stockpiled for national emergency and 
the selling of the remainder should be defi- 
nitely fixed equally over a 5-or 10-year period 
but only for disposal in the world markets. 

To facilitate the disposal of existing sur- 
‘pluses three things should be done without 
delay: 

1. Government credit insurance to Ameri- 
can exporters on liberal terms guaranteed by 
reputable foreign buyers. 

2.. Long-term loans with acceptance of for- 
eign currency of friendly free nations as 
collateral. 

3. Outright gifts to the people of certain 
nations who are in dire need of food and 
clothing and_under the control of our Gove 
ernment. 

Regarding the perishable crops: It would 
be. impracticable to have a domestic allot- 
ment on these. However, I think you will 
agree that our farmers are entitled to the 
domestic market on these crops and should 
be fairly protected against the importation 
of perishable crops‘from foreign countries 
that they can produce with their cheap 
labor and low taxes at much less than our 
American farmers with high labor and 
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standard of living and taxes. Many of our 
American manufacturers are now beginning 
to find that they cannot compete with for- 
eign nations for this same reason. In a 
recent article Mr. Leslie Gould, one of the 
outstanding financial authorities in the 
country, stated, “Today, foreign steel pro- 
ducers can and are underselling American 
companies in the domestic market and in 
neighboring Canada. The same for many 
other goods.” 

There may be opposition from certain for- 
eign sources regarding adoption of the 
domestic allotment plan and the orderly 
disposal of existing surplus commodities. 
However, why should we permit foreign 
sources to dictate our economic and agri- 
cultural program. Why should the domestic 
market not be protected for our own farmers 
at fair or parity prices and why should they 
not be left free men to compete in the world 
market at world prices on any surpluses. 

In connection with the foregoing it would 
be well for us to take into consideration the 
following farm and agricultural statistics: 

According to Government figures the na- 
tional income has increased 100 percent dur- 
ing the past 12 years and at the same time 
agricultural income has declined 20 percent, 
and to make the situation worse the pur- 
chasing power of the paper dollar they re- 
ceive has declined 33 percent. In other 
words, in terms of dollar purchasing power 
agriculture is receiving only about half of 
what they received 12 years ago. The 
farmers’ situation is even worse. According 
to Government figures, the net farm income, 
compared to national income, was 104 per- 
cent more 12 years ago and, considering the 
decline in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, he is only receiving a net income of 
about one-third what he received 12 years 
ago. Is it any wonder that during these 12 
years the farm population has declined 
more than 6,500,000 despite the increase in 
the national population from 144 million 
to 174 million? Has not the influx of farm 
population to the cities and factories had a 
direct influence on unemployment and 
relief? 

I do not believe the domestic allotment 
program would be the fundamental solu- 
tion of our economic troubles, but it would 
be helpful and constructive for agriculture 
and our conomy and save the Government 
and the taxpayers billions of dollars. 

I believe the most helpful step that could 
be taken for a sound national recovery would 
be a free gold market. Since the value of 
gold was arbitrarily fixed 25 years ago, the 
general price level and labor costs have risen 
about 300 percent, while the only recognized 
medium of exchange—gold, has been arbi- 
trarily pegged at $35 per ounce. How can 
we have a sound recovery in our country or 
world recovery until we have a free medium 
of exchange on which exports and imports 
and world trade is based—gold. This would 
naturally result in a higher price for gold in 
terms of the unredeemable paper dollar, 
which would be essentially helpful not only 
to agriculture, industry, business, and labor, 
but a sound national and world recovery. 
This because such a free gold market would 
permit foreign nations to buy more of our 
agricultural and manufactured products for 
less gold. During the past 24 months we 
have been losing gold at an alarming rate; 
about $3 billion of gold has been lost during 
this period. Im Associated Press, June 24, 
1959, article by Mr. Sam Dawson, he stated 
“Uncle Sam’s stock of gold is dropping below 
$20 billion for the first time since 1940, when 
it was nearly $25 billion. At the same time 
total payments by the United States to other 
nations continue to exceed receipts from 
them. Latests figures show exports slipping 
while imports hold hich.” New York Times 
article on financial page, June 25, 1959, also 
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stated U.S. gold stock was below $20 billion 
for the first time since 1940. About one-half 
the gold in the United States is earmarked 
or belongs to foreigners or foreign govern- 
ments. Why wait for the inevitable to hap- 
pan and, in the meantime permit confusion 
and inflation and economic conditions to 
grow worse? Until we establish a free gold 
market and find out what the paper dollar 
is worth in terms of gold, economists whose 
opinion I value and agree with, believe the 
inflation and debasement of the paper dollar 
will continue. 

Some argue that because England, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, Russia, and other 
countries urge higher price gold we should 
not cooperate in same. They also argue it 
would be helpful to Communist Russia. May 
it not be the case that because Communist 
Russia advocated higher price gold they do 
not want it because they know their advocacy 
would be a handicap in bringing it about? 
Also higher price gold is not important to 
Communist Russia as the free world, because 
Communist Russia produces gold with slave 
labor. The record shows the present price 
of gold is destroying the gold mining indus- 
try in the United States and adversely affect- 
ing allied mining. Eighteen years ago we pro- 
duced 270 percent more gold than now. In 
any event we own a large part of the gold. 
Therefore, higher price gold would be help- 
ful to our exports of agriculture, manufac- 
tured goods and our economy; also a free 
gold market is essential to free trade. In 
the long run this would be most detrimental 
to Communist Russia. 

Not long ago Dr. Ludwig Erhard, Economic 
Minister om West Germany, who is credited 
with engineering Germany’s prosperity to its 
present world position, when asked if he saw 
any end to the gradual decline in the pur- 
chasing power of money, replied: “‘There is 
no way of knowing whether the dangerous 
trend toward inflation will come to an end, 
so long as there is no real progress toward 
making currencies freely convertible into 
gold.” Recently I attended an all-day sem- 
inar on the gold, dollar, and inflation ques- 
tion given by Dr. Franz Pick, who is consid- 
ered one of the outstanding world authori- 
ties on gold and the money question. Dr. 
Pick was of the opinion that inflation, de- 
basement of the dollar and confusion would 
continue and grow worse until we had higher 
price gold. .With your permission I would 
like to leave a few articles that have a direct 
bearing on Dr. Erhard’s and Dr. Pick’s state- 
ments, if you desire them for the record. 


As some of us may remember, in March 
1933, when our country was in the depths of 
the worst depression in history, we were 
fored& to place an embargo against the ex- 
portation of our gold. This was promptly 
followed by unbelievable economic recovery 
in agTficulture, industry, business, and em- 
ployment. 

Economists, whose opinions I value, do not 
advocate the arbitrary raising and pegging 
the price of gold at a fixed price. We advo- 
cate a constructive monetary policy on gold, 
medium of exchange for 6,000 years; first, an 
embargo on the exportation of our gold fol- 
lowed by a free gold market, to determine 
what the value of the unredeemable paper 
dollar is worth in terms of gold. When 
this has been determined we can return to 
redeemable currency and with economy in 
Government and a balanced budget. We 
can go forward with a sound prosperity for 
agriculture, industry, and world trade and 
recovery. 


Attached are some statistics, reports, and 


data, substantiating the foregoing, which I. 


believe conclusively prove: 
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1. That inflation will continue as long as 
we are On @ paper unredeemable dollar and 
end in disaster. 

2. That in order to return to redeemable 
currency we must have higher priced gold. 

3. We should stop the export of gold until 
it can be determined what the dollar is 
actually worth in terms of gold. 

4. That higher priced gold would be of 
great benefit to agriculture, industry, and 
labor because it would make it possible for 
foreign countries to buy more of our sur- 
plus commodities and goods and make it 
more difficult to dump cheap foreign prod- 
ucts on the American market. 

5. On pages 9 and 10 of the gold report 
it shows the falsity of the Communist prop- 
aganda that higher priced gold would help 
Communist Russia and that the reverse is 
true—that higher priced gold would be of 
great benefit to the economy of our coun- 
try, the free nations, and damaging to Com- 
munist Russia and other Communist 
countries. 


EXHIBITS ATTACHED TO STATEMENT OF ROBERT 
M. HARRISS 


agricultural 





1. US. figures, 
1958. 

2. US. figures, farm income and popula- 
tion, July 1958. 

3. U.S. figures, gross and net farm opera- 
tor’s income, July 1958. 

4, Dr. Franz Pick figures, March 1959. 

5. New York Times article, June 26, 1959. 

6. New York World-Telegram Sun article, 
June 24, 1959. 

7. The Gold Report, June 1, 1959. 


income, July 


8. Shields & Co. market report, June 2, 
1959. 
9. International gold market, Toronto, 


Canada. 

10. Sears article in Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, May 14, 1959. 

11. Dr. Pick’s article in the Northern Miner, 
April 23, 1959. 

12. Gould article New York Journal Amer- 
ican, June 15, 1959. 

13. Dr. Rumely’s telegram 
Eisenhower, March 10, 1958. 


14, Extract from Robert M. Harriss’ state- 
ment before the House Ways and Means 
Committe, May 3, 1932. 

15. Extracts from Robert M. Harriss’ radio 
address, station WOR, New York, February 17, 
1935. 

16. Gold report by Loyd L. Parker, August 
21, 1959. 


17. Gold reserve in Sunday New York 
Times, September 6, 1959. 


to President 


| President’s 
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| Appropriation 
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Appropriations for Medical Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
I include a letter that I have received 
from our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty!] conveying to me information 
what his subcommittee did in relation to 
appropriations for medical research. 
The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] is entitled to the thanks of the 
American people for his great leadership 
in this great field of such vast import- 
ance to the American people and, in 
fact, to human beings throughout the 
world. As the result of appropriations 
made by the Congress, under the leader- 
ship of JoHN FoGarty, great advances 
have been made in medical research, all 
beneficial to sick and suffering human 
beings, 

This action alone is one of the great 
contributions of the Ist session of the 
86th Congress. The information of the 
action of this Congress, in this import- 
ant field, should be disseminated as 
broadly as possible. 

AvucGustT 19, 1959. 
Hon. JoHn W. McCorMACK, 
Majority Leader, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOHN: This is in reply to your recent 
note regarding appropriations that this ses- 
sion of Congress has made for certain public 
health programs, 

Medical research undoubtedly attracts the 
attention and interest of the people to a 
greater extent than any other program in 
this field. The Federal Government’s activ- 
ity in medical research is largely centered in 
the National Institutes of Health. The fol- 
lowing table will summarize, statistically, the 
appropriatiosn made for N.I.H. this year 
compared with the President’s budget and 
last year’s appropriation. 


| Appropriation for 1960 
compared with— 
Appropriation 











| 
i 
| for fiseal year fiscal year | for fiseal year | 
| 1959 1960 1960 | Appropriation | President’s 
for 1959 budget for 
1960 
- ee — oe | r ae se ee ee ee ek EST RS eS 
General research .........-..-.-2.-] $28, 974, 000 $28, 974, 000 $45, 994,000 | -+$17,020,000 | +$17, 020, 000 
Cancer i ceatlincigatah ped Knol 75, 268, 000 |, 75, 218, 000 | 91, 257, 000 +15, 989, 000 +16, 039, 000 
Mental health... ......-.-.-...-..-] 52, 419, 000 52, 384, 000 68, 090, 000 +15, 671, 000 +15, 706, 000 
BG x S.nie nh as dnielbn scan mien, } 45, 613, 000 45, 504, 000 | 62, 237, 000 +16, 624, 000 +16, 643, 000 
Dental health 7, 420, 000 7, 420, 000 10, 019, 000 +-2, 599, 000 +2, 599, 000 
Arthritis and metabolic dise: ASS 31, 215, 000 31, 215, 000 46, 862, 000 -+-15, 647, 000 +15, 647, 000 
Allergy and infectious diseases... - 24, 071, 000 24, 071, 000 34, , 000 +9, 983, 000 +9, 983, 000 
Neurology and blindness. ......- | 29, 403, 000 29, 403, 000 41, 487, 000 | | +12, 084, 000 +12, 084, 000 
Ss = en Lok a gi eihenlleneemeindcias 
WOGRE . dc cntukandetibened- 294, 383, 000 204, 279, 000 400, 000, 000 +105, 617,000 +105, 721, 000 


The budget for 1960 appeared on the 
surface to represent a leveling off of our 
medical research program but actually it 
would have been a definite and significant 
backward step. In the hearings, we de- 
veloped the fact that increased costs in 





1960 would amount to over $15 million 
which, under the budget, could have been 
met only by cutting back the level of medi- 
cal research. It was further developed that 
the budget actually lacked more than $2 
million of being adequate just to finance the 





1959 


projects already approved in 1959 and would 
not. allow for any new projects. 

The President indicated, in his budget 
message, that he was doubtful concerning 
the adequacy of the amounts requested for 
the National Institutes of Health. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
in his testimony on the budget, indicated 
on 15 separate occasions that the budget 
for National Institutes of Health was not 
necessarily final. His testimony left no 
doubt that he hoped to secure approval of 
an upward adjustment. The National In- 
stitutes of Health had submitted to the 
Secretary a proposal gor an amendment to 
the budget to increase the requests for the 
various institutes. The committee finally 
recessed hearings to give the executive 
branch time to study the proposed amend- 
ment and send a more nearly adequate 
budget to the Congress. However, no re- 
vision was ever submitted. 

The increase of almost $106 million which 
Congress made in the budget for medical 
research was almost unanimously agreed to. 
But there are a few in Congress and else- 
where who criticize this increase on the 
ground that we should economize and that 
such increases in the budget are inflationary. 
Such specious reasoning hardly deserves re- 
buttal. It is difficult to conceive of anything 
more anti-inflationary than a _ successful 
medical research program. It is obvious that 
disability is doubly inflationary—it reduces 
tax revenue on the one hand, and it in- 
creases the expenses of government on the 
other. It is equally obvious that medical 
research, which reduces disability and 
lengthens productive life, ‘is doubly anti- 
inflationary—it increases tax revenue on the 
one hand, and decreases the expenses of 
government on the other. 

But we would be less than human if we 
looked only at the economic side of the 
‘picture. It is estimated that 16 million of 
our people suffer in some degree from men- 
tal disorders. Almost as many are partially 
or totally disabled by diseases of the heart 
and the circulatory system, including cere- 
bral vascular diseases. There are 11 mil- 
lions of our citizens suffering from arthritis 
and rheumatic diseases. Cancer afflicts 
700,000 and annually kills 250,000 people in 
this country. 

Finding the answers to these and other 
diseases means more to humanity than it 
would ever be possible to measure in dol- 
lars and cents. And our medical scientists 
are finding the answers. The tendency is to 
think of the many horrible afflictions for 
which we do not have the answer and over- 
look the really wonderful progress that has 
been made. For example, 1 cancer patient 
out of 3 can now be saved as compared to 1 
out of 4 in 1938. Because of new medical 
and surgical treatment developed during the 
last few years, approximately 80 percent of 
all people with epilepsy are capable of regu- 
lar, productive employmerit. Research has 
led to methods that can reduce tooth decay 
by 50 percent. The major cause of blind- 
ness among infants has been eliminated. 
With new drugs and methods of treatment 
and diagnosis, it is possible to prevent crip- 
pling in 70 percent of the patients suffering 
from rheumatic disease. The hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations con- 
tain literally hundreds of pages describing 
these and many, many other advances that 
have been made possible, to a considerable 
degree, by the Federal support of this pro- 
gram. 

The Congress can certainly take a great 
deal of pride in the results of its work on 
these appropriations We have provided 
for real progress in a field which is perhaps 
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more important than any other to the health 
and welfare of not only our people, but peo- 
ple throughout the world. 

There are other, closely related, Federal 
programs for which grossly inadequate pro- 
vision was made in the budget. The work 
that this Congress did and the final action 
it took on these programs is obviously going 
to result in better medical services and bet- 
ter health for the people of this country. 

In 1956 the 84th Congress passed the 
Health Research Facilities Act which au- 
thorized the appropriation of $30 million per 
year for grants, on a matching basis, for 
the construction of health research facili- 
ties. Experience has shown that even this 
amount falls far short of actually meeting 
the need. Unfinanced applications and for- 
mal notices of intention to file applications 
total about $80 million. But the President’s 
budget sought to cut back the rate of prog- 
ress we have been making by recommending 
an appropriation of only $20 million. This 
was corrected by Congress. The full $30 
million was actualy made available for this 
essential program. 

There is no Federal program in this area 
that has met with more enthusiastic support 
throughout the Nation than the Hill-Burton 
hospital construction program. This is an- 
other matching grant program with the Fed- 
eral funds being matched by over 2 to 1. 
Previous Congresses have authorized a total 
annual appropriation of $211,200,000. That 
this is a conservative amount compared with 
the need is clearly shown by two facts—(1) 
the States and localities are in a position to 
match $879,960,000 during the next 2 fiscal 
years if there were no limitation on Federal 
appropriations; and (2) there is a shortage 
of 867,000 hospital bed capacity in the hos- 
pitals we have in this country today. Yet, 
in the face of these facts, the budget re- 
quested only $101,200,000, only half of the 
authorization and, according to the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the amount recommended would 
not provide for any reduction at all in the 
backlog of need since it would only provide 
for the normal increase in the population 
and for replacement of hospitals destroyed 
by fire, and so forth. 

Here again, the Congress corrected the ob- 
vious inadequacy of the budget and ap- 
propriated $186,200,000. There can be no 
doubt that the people will benefit from this 
action. 


Because the pollution of our streams had 
become a national disgrace, Congress, in 
1956, passed Public Law 660 which author- 
ized the appropriation of $50 million an- 
nually to be granted, on a matching basis, 
for the construction of sewage treatment 
plants. That even this sum is inadequate 
is attested by the enormous backlog of ap- 
plications that cannot be financed even 
though Congress has provided the full 
amount authorized each year since the law 
was passed. The House, of course, has rec- 
ognized this by passing a bill this year to 
double the authorization. In the face of 
the great need and the great, ever-increasing 
popularity of this program, the budget rec- 
ommended an appropriation of $20 million, 
a cutback of over half. Again Congress 
responded to the proven need and the ob- 
vious will of the Nation, and corrected the 
gross inadequacy of the budget. The final 
action of Congress provided the maximum 
authorization of $50 million. 

I hope that the above will be helpful 
to you. If there is anything additional that 
I can do I would appreciate your letting me 
know. 

Sincerely, 
JouHN E. FoGarry, 
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If Integration Needs Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an excel- 
lent news column by Mr. George Todt 
which appeared in the September 11, 
1959, issue of the Valley Times of North 
Hollywood, Calif. The column is entitled 
“If Integration Needs Force.” 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the North Hollywood (Calif.), Valley 
Times, Sept. 11, 1959] 
Ir INTEGRATION NEEDS FORCE 
(By George Todt) 

Will Congress finish its business this week- 
end? 

Admittedly—this is a goal aimed at getting 
out of Washingtn before Nikky arrives for 
fear the Red boss might be asked to address 
our legislators on Capitol Hill—much will 
depend upon the way the red hot issue of 
legislation on civil rights goes. 

The fight over integration of schools and 
the controversial Civil Rights Commission is 
extremely touchy with neither side in a mood 
to accept dictation from the other. 

The result could be a filibuster although, 
admittedly, the chances are that there will 
not be one. But you never can tell about 
issues as explosive beneath the surface as this 
one. 

Over the last 5 years we have had more 
racial friction in our country than in all of 
our past history put together. 

This is a sad commentary on our times 
and none are happier about it than are the 
leaders of international communism. They 
have been plumping for racial agitation in 
the United States for decades. 

Well, now they’ve got it. Tovarisch, com- 
rades. 

Personally, I favor voluntary integration 
where it stems from mutual consent and 
from the heart. But not the kind which has 
to be forced upon those who don’t want it. 
The latter is not the American way based 
upon freedom of choice through moral con- 
science. 

How do the Negroes in the South Zeel about 
this matter? 

This is a good question and an Associated 
Press story I noted recently from the 
Charleston (S.C.) News and Courier, date- 
lined September 2, may give us a most re- 
vealing insight into this thought-provoking 
matter. 

Here’s the story, written in Birmingham, 
Ala., with the AP’s headline: “Negroes Don’t 
Want Forced Integration.” 

“A Negro group wired President Eisenhower 
Tuesday that most southern Negroes don't 
want forced integration. And the group 
asked for a Government-sponsored poll of 
southern Negroes to prove the point. 

“The statement and the request were in- 
cluded in a 350-word telegram sent to Eisen- 
hower by the Southern Negro Improvement 
Association of Alabama. 

“Samuel H. Moore, of Birmingham, presi- 
Gent of the group, said it had more than 
5,000 members in Alabama, 
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“Moore told the President: ‘I assure you 
that both races in the South are unalterably 
opposed to the integration of races in public 
schools. Racial hate and racial prejudice 
that was dead is now reconstructed. Threat 
of forceful integration has created fear and 
hate in many of our former white friends.’ 

“Moore said he put these question to the 
President: ‘Since this is free America, why 
not put your racial policy upon voluntary 
action of the citizens, not forceful compul- 
sion? Why not have the Government take 
a poll of the southern Negroes?’ 

“Moore said that such a poll should be 
confined to southern Negroes because ‘our 
northern Negro brothers do not live in the 
South and therefore do not understand our 
southern bicultural socitey.’ 

“He urged the President ‘not to use force 
to integrate the schools and deny our race a 
major symbol of our progress—all-Negro 
schools.’ 

“Moore said, ‘for lasting and enduring ad- 
vancement of our race our progress must be 
achieved with good will from the white peo- 
ple among which we must live.’ ” 

It ought to appear strange indeed to un- 
biased observers that the greatest demand for 
forced integration is emanating out of New 
York City—an area which has produced such 
dismal results from its program of forced 
integration dictated by political pressures. 

Consider the words of the eminent New 
York syndicated columnist, Raymond Moley, 
who recently wrote: 

“A count of 22,000 felonies by youths be- 
tween 16 and 20, and the more shocking total 
of 14,700 felonies by children under 16 is the 
disgraceful harvest of politics and senti- 
mentality in New York. Politics, to grab 
manageable votes, opened the doors. It is 
not necessary for the city to declare a cur- 
few. Armed juvenile gangsters have already 
taken care of that. The people are already 
afraid to go out at night.” 

Few apt students of the incredibly bad 
New York situation have failed to perceive 
that forced integration is very much a factor 
in this deplorable instance. 

Can the southern people—both Negro and 
white—be blamed for working against the 
New York model which has produced such 
an awful record of juvenile delinquency? 

When will it be understdéd outside the 
South that the southern Negro has his pride 
as much as the white man—and doesn’t care 
to be yoked unequally in an enforced mis- 
match by judicial decree? 

Why do we permit racial agitators to sow 
hate where it didn’t exist before? 

Shall we ask Ivan? 





The Real Democrat Spending Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the Republican administration since 
1953 has been far more concerned with 
controlling spending and inflation than 
the preceding Democrat administrations. 
The record of the two parties in Congress 
is equally evident, and recent efforts to 
create confusien by publishing mislead- 


‘1949, it rose 137 percent. 
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ing tables on the last page of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD should fool no one. 

Clear evidence of the Democrat spend- 
ing record and the real record of Repub- 
lican responsibility is unmistakable when 
we use “constant dollar” figures for com- 
parison instead of fluctuating, inflated 
dollars. To do this we select some par- 
ticular year as an anchor, and express 
expenditures for all other years in terms 
of that year’s dollars. For example, let 
us use 1954 dollars and see how much the 
budget has actually gone up or down 
each year. 

Table No. 1 which I am inserting in the 
Recorp shows that from 1933 to 1953 
Federal spending in constant dollars rose 
524 percent. 

Let us subdivide this 20-year period of 
the New Deal-Fair Deal and look more 
closely at the runaway spending trend. 

In the first 6 years to 1939, spending 
rose 57 percent. In the next 10 years to 
In the ‘final 
4 years to 1953, it rose another 68 per- 
cent. 

But, a dramatic reversal occurred un- 
der the Republican administration. By 
fiscal year 1959, Federal spending in 
these real terms, had been cut a sharp 
10 percent. 

Another basis of comparison would 
take into consideartion the annual in- 
crease in population. In other words 
we should look at the number of citi- 
zens for whom the Federal Government 
must provide services, and who are avail- 
able to share the burden of the expenses 
involved. Table No. 2, which I am in- 
serting in the REcorp, shows that under 
Democrat administrations the Federal 
budget outlays per capita rose nearly 
400 percent. Under the present Republi- 
can administration nearly one-fifth of 
that rise has been cut back. This is a 
remarkable and immediate reversal of 
the preceding trend. 

Now, what is the outlook for fiscal year 
1960? The President’s budget proposes 
expenditures of $77,030 million. If this 
Congress has not exceeded that budget, 
Federal spending per capita this year 
will be cut by nearly one-fourth of what 
it was in 1953. 


Mr. Speaker, the Republicans have a 
program of fiscal responsibility. If the 
spenders will not cooperate in keeping 
the Federal budget and the national 
economy on a sound basis, they should 
at least agree to the validity of the 
changing dollar value as an element to 
be considered when comparing spending 
records. 

The validity of the comparison I am 
making here should be clearly evident 
when we remember that we are living on 
an inflationary plateau built by the 
Democrats. The administration now re- 
sponsible for Federal budgets has no 
choice but to construct its program on 
that plateau. I am simply stating that 
the only way to make accurate and re-« 
liable comparisons of Democrat and Re- 
publican spending is by including -the 
vast inflationary accumulations in the 
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economy put there during and by Demo- 
crat administrations, with which this 
Republican administration must live, 


TABLE 1 





| Change in per 

| Change in total Federal} capita Federal 

Time | budget expenditures in | budget expendi- 
period dollars of constant pur: | tures in dollars 
chasing power of constant pur- 

chasing power 








1933-39 
1939-49 | 


Up 57 percent in 6 years___- 
Up 137 percent in 10-years._| Up 109 percent, 

1949-53 | Up 68 percent ingyears__ Up 58 percent. 
1953-58 | Down 19 percent in 5 years.| Down 26 percent. 
1953-59 | Down 10 percent in 6 years.| Down 19 percent, 

1 1953-60 | Down 14 percent in 7 i Down 24 percent, 

' 
_ reese neencietssiseiesttitenessiieicenecinmey 


1 Based on budget estimate. 


Up 50 percent. 





TABLE 2 

| Total Total Total 
} Federal | Federal | Federal | popula- 

budget budget | budget tion 
expendi- | expendi- | expendi- | residing 

Fiseal year | tures in | tures in | tures per| in the 
| millions | millions | capita United 

of current} of 1954 in 1954 States 

dollars dollars dollars (thou- 


} 
sands) 
| 























TODD ein sos $3,127 | $7, 027 $57. 71 121, 770 
i ALS [” 3391 7,98 64. 54 123, 077 
BOR reece ie Fo 8, 578 69. 16 124, 040 
1932 ale 4, 659 12, 196 © 97. 69 124, 840 
1933 am 4, 623 12, 070 96, 11 125, 579 
1934_....-.... | 6,694] 15,495 122. 61 126, 374 
1935 | 6,521 14, 922 117. 27 127, 250 
1936... .-| 8,493 18, 109 141, 42 128, 053 
1937____ | 7,756 127. 28 128, 825 
1938___ “at 6, 792 113. 48 129, 825 
1939_....-_-. 8, 858 | 144. 61 130, 880 » 
1940_...-_. 9, 062 | 146. 12 131, 954 
1941......... | 13, 262 180. 81 133, 121 
1942 34, 046 414. 05 133, 920 
ms. -. ns | 79, 407 901. 68 134, 245 
1944..........} 95, 059 1, 112. 51 132, 885 
1945..-------- | 98 416 1, 162.55 | 132, 481 
TOUR xdnakix 60, 448 591. 24 140, 054 
RO dice nwes 39, 032 | 336. 76 143, 446 
1948... | 33, 069 268. 19 146, 093 
1949 b 39, 507 | 301. 98 148, 665 
eS 39, 617 | 292. 36 151, 234 
a 44, 058 | 291. 02 153, 384 
1952....... 65, 408 | 423. 31 155, 761 
LUE cow axes, 74, 274 475. 82 158, 313 
1954_......... | 67,72 420. 45 161, 191 
1955_..... 64, 570 377. 52 164, 303 
1956......-.- 66, 540 365. 80 167, 191 
1957_...... 69, 433 60, 063 352. 70 170, 293 
1958__......-. 71, 936 61, 014 352. 15 173, 260 
Oe | 80,699 | 168,106 | 2385.99 | 2176, 428 
POR se diab | 377,030 | 164,677 | 2360.12 | 2179, 600 





: ness on assumed price rise of 0.5 percent per year. 
3 Estimated in fiscal year 1960 Budget document. 

Explanation of tables: The second 
column, “Total Federal budget expendi- 
tures millions of 1954 dollars,” is ob- 
tained by dividing the first column by the 
implicit deflator or Federal purchases of 
goods and services for the corresponding 
calendar year. The expenditures and 
the defiators are obtainable from the 
economic report except for the latest 
years. There, the expenditures can be 
obtained from the budget document, but 
the defiators have to be projected. 

The final column is the population re- 
siding in the United States. It is obtain- 
able from the statistical abstract of the 
United States, except for the most recent 
years, which can be obtained from the 
census. The last 2 years have to be 
projected. 

The third column is the second di- 
vided by the fourth. : 

The smaller table of percentages iS 
computed from the larger table. 
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Premier Khrushchev’s Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


¢ Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
a letter to the Hudson Dispatch of Union 
City, N.J., from one of my constituents, 
Mr. Samuel W. Silverman. Mr. Silver- 
man, a resident of Point Pleasant Beach, 
expresses his hope that Americans who 
come in contact with visiting Premier 
Khrushchev will show respect for the 
Premier’s official position. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

RESPECT KHRUSHY 
PoInt PLEASANT, August 17, 1959. 
Eprror, HUDSON DISPATCH: 

I take great delight in endorsing editorial, 
“Let’s Keep Our Guard Up All the Time,” 
and your cartoon as well in August 12 issue, 
and reading the various opinions of the man 
in the street as to Khrushy visit to this coun- 
try. Must admit that each one has the right 
to his opinion. .I was against the visit of 
Khrushy to this country but must bow to 
the wishes of the majority and respect our 
President that it may do some good. Any- 
thing to bring about world peace is in order. 

I agree with Ike—as long as he is coming, 
show him everything. Let him and the Rus- 
sians know our strentgh. It can’t do any 
harm. Can’t agree with Governor Meyner 
to have him come to New Jersey—we don’t 
want him here. I fear his visit may cause a 
great risk as some of our anti-Communist 
fanatics may not be controlled too well, be- 
cause many of their relatives died across the 
sea on Khrushy’s account and they may de- 
‘sire to seek revenge. 

The majority of us have nothing but com- 
plete distaste for this living devil in sheep's 
clothing who represents nothing but evil; 
my advice to the American people is to pay 
very little attention to his visit;. treat him 
with courtesy when you do come in contact 
with him, at least respect his position in the 
same way we do all other foreign statesmen. 
It is the duty of our national and state 
officials, as well as the officials of all munici- 
palities that he may travel through to treat 
him with kindness and see that he is well 
protected from harm, at least while he is in 
our country. 

His visit at least will awaken Russian peo- 
ple that our desire is for justice and peace, 
not only for ourselves but for the entire 
world. No public official, elected or appoint- 
ed, has the right to snub Khrushy on this 
trip—they do have the right not to extend 
an open invitation, but if Khrushy desires 
to visit their municipality the official shall 
not make any statement indicating their con- 
tempt; the public does not have to come in 
droves to welcome him, but in any event 
those that do come out to greet him should 
show respect for his official position. 

SAMUEL W. SILVERMAN, 
National Director, Department , of 
Americanism, Regular Veterans’ 
Association of the United States. 





Letter to Mr. Clyde Ellis, General Man- 
ager of the National Rural Electrifica- 
tion Cooperative Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include copy of a letter I have today 
directed to the Honorable Clyde T. Ellis, 
general manager of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. . The 
letter, is self-explanatory and deserves 
the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress. 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1959. 
Mr. CLyvde ELLIs, 
General Manager, National Rural Electrifica- 
tion Cooperative Association. 

Dear Mr. Exuis: This letter is being written 
to you in the spirit of fair play and mutual 
understanding which should be manifest be- 
tween your organization and the Members 
of Congress on strictly a nonpartisan basis 
if the best interest of REA, RTA, and the 
country as a whole are to be served 

As you well know, the rural electrifica- 
tion program and the expanding program 
as assistance in the improvement of rural 
telephone communications have always been 
the accomplishment of bipartisan support 
in both Houses of Congress. Democrats and 
Republicans have joined in advancing these 
programs and in voting adequate funds for 
their development. Under Administrators 
selected both by Democratic and Republican 
Chief Executives, the programs have pros- 
pered and expanded. The statistics clearly 
demonstrate that the present REA Adminis- 
trator, David Hamil, for example, has given 
efficient and sympathetic direction to the 
REA and RTA programs. 

Under Mr. Hamil’s administration, proc- 
essing of loans has been expedited; collec- 
tions from borrowers have an enviable rec- 
ord; adequate loan funds have been kept 
available. In the main, relationships be- 
tween REA and RTA and Members of Con- 
gress have historically been friendly and 
productive regardless of partisanship. It is 
my conviction—and I hope yours—that they 
should be kept that way. 

I give you this brief review, Mr. Ellis, 
of facts with which you are, of course, -fa- 
miliar simply to demonstrate the importance 
of keeping REA and RTA out of politics and 
free from the sharp repercussions of partisan 
campaigning which should have no place in 
worthy programs of this type. 

I mention the foregoing because of rumors 
reaching me that the organization which 
you head and which draws its support from 
user-sponsored cooperatives is about to “en- 
ter the fleld of: active partisan politics.” I 
am sure this would be a most regrettable 
development. 

On occasion reports have reached me of 
speeches you have yourself given before REA 
and RTA groups and annual meetings or of 
your public writings which carry a slanted 
political tinge. That, in itself, ts most re- 
grettable. I have also heard that some of 
your associates in the field have similarly 
shown an increasing tendency to move in 
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the direction of injecting political discus- 
sions and considerations into their activi- 
ties. Complaints of this type continue to 
reach my office, both from Congressmen who 
feel aggrieved over an attempt to use REA 
and RTA for political ax grinding and from 
REA subscribers who resent it. 

Recently, it has been reported you propose 
to “loan” some of your employees to Demo- 
crat candidates for Congress to serve as 
campaign counselors or managers with the 
understanding they will be reemployed by 
you after the elections are over. I am not 
clear on whose payroll they would serve but 
assuming they would be taken off your sal- 
ary lists while so serving such a temporary 
severance of connection with your office 
would not divorce them from the serious 
implications involved. Such a practice 
would be tantamount, of course, to putting 
your organization directly into political ac- 
tivity and do serious injury to the pro- 
ductive and effective cooperative support of 
REA and RTA which has meant so much to 
this movement in the past and is so neces- 
sary to its future development. 

As chairman of the Republican Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee, my responsi- 
bility is of course to support Republican 
candidates for office. All I ask for those I 
support is the consistent practice of fair 
play and the proper public identification of 
all political functionaries involved. Nat- 
urally, I do not want your organization or 
any other nonpolitical group supporting the 
Democratic candidates as a matter of parti- 
san philosophy or to promote the personal 
political fortunes of anyone so long as it 
enjoys the reputation, tax advantages, and 
safeguards of being a nonprofit and non- 
political organization. That is simply ask- 
ing for fair play. To engage in the type of 
practices mentioned in this communication 
would, I am sure you must agree, neces- 
sitate your forfeiting the position of being 
@& nonpolitical and nonpartisan service 
organization. 

It is for this reason I am writing you this 
frank and earnest letter. I sincerely hope 
my reports are inaccurate but they seem 
sufficiently well founded to warrant this let- 
ter which I shall insert in the CoNGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp and to which I hope you can 
give me a categorical reply which I shall also 
be happy to incorporate in the Recorp. I 
hope your reply will contain complete as- 
surances that I have been falsely informed 
and that you are not going to besmirch the 
concept of your organization by making it 
and its employees and associates the hand- 
maiden or tool of either political party. 

Sincerely yours. 





Dare Accepted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald contains an excellent letter in 
response to a recent editorial pertaining 
to pork barrel politics and the public 
works appropriation bill. The letter re- 
futes this reference to pork barrel leg- 
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islation and is another fine addition to 
the volumes of testimony and facts which 
support the continued development and 
conservation of the Nation’s natural re- 
sources. 

The letter is signed by our very dis- 
tinguished and able chairman of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Montana 
{Mr. Murray]. I was very pleased to 
see that Senator Murray has again 
spoken out so forcefully in support of 
our public works programs. Senator 
Murray has no equal in the Senate when 
it comes to the development of nature’s 
resources in our State and the entire 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial, appearing in the September 14 
issue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, appear at the conclusion of my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, Sept. 14, 1959] 
Dare ACCEPTED 


Your September 10 editorial, “Dare Ac- 
cepted,” imputes “pork-barrel politics” in 
the Congress on water resource programs as 
the cause of the double veto of the public 
works appropriation bill. 

I dissent entirely from that interpretation 
of Congress action on programs for develop- 
ment and conservation of the Nation’s water 
resources. As I stated to the Senate on 
September 4, “to brand the public works 
appropriation as overspending in respect to 
water resources (to quote the veto message) 
is both false and dangerous. It is danger- 
ous because it threatens to trap us into 
continuing underdevelopment of our re- 
sources, continuing lost production, and lost 
opportunities to conserve and develop our 
resources.” 

The “no new starts” program that has 
prevailed for 7 years is not an economy 
program. It is a program that wastes hu- 
man and natural resources. It does not 
husband public funds; instead, it minimizes 
public revenues. This restrictive program 
hoards money while it dissipates resources. 

The paramount issue is that the Nation 
must maintain the basis of its strength and 
well-being. National growth requires ex- 
tension of water resource programs just as 
it requires expansion of industrial produc- 
tion capacity. This policy is the basis for 
congressional insistence on “new starts,” and 
on this basis, the Congress overrode the 
Presidential veto of the public works ap- 
propriation bill. 

Your editorial argues that the double veto 
fiasco points to desirability of the item veto 
procedure. From this conclusion also I 
wholly dissent, but I do agree that there is 
need for major change in the approach to 
resource development programs. On August 
17, for myself and 30 other Senators, I in- 
troduced legislation (S. 2549) to provide the 
needed new approach. 

All resource programs lag far behind the 
need for them—in some cases, critically far 
behind. Properly developed and wisely con- 
served, our forests, rangelands, minerals, 
fuels, and the waters of our rivers and lakes 
can be adequate for a growing population 
and an expanded economy. 

The present problem and the impending 
crisis are due not to scarcity but to neglect, 
underdevelopment, and despoliation. For 
too many years the administration has been 
looking the other way, and it has made the 
country live by the rule of “no new starts” 
no matter how urgently they are needed. 
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The measure that I have introduced (S. 
2549) is comparable in form and structure 
with the Employment Act of 1946. It seeks 
for natural resources answers to problems 
comparable with the employment and eco- 
nomic problems dealt with in the 1946 act. 
Our experience with that act demonstrates 
that it provides a workable method. The 
combination of the Council of Advisers in 
the White House and the Joint Committee in 
the Congress provides continuing informed 
attention to the needs and capabilities of the 
Nation in the field of natural resources. 

It is my intention to proceed this fall with 
hearings on the proposed Resources and Con- 
servation Act with a view to readying it for 
enactment during the second session of 
Congress. 

Under the Constitution, Congress has the 
responsibility to establish the programs for 
natural resources. The proposed Resources 
and Conservation Act will make possible ex- 
ercise of this responsibility on a sound basis, 
and in a courageous spirit in keeping with 
the American tradition. This is required to 
maintain the United States strong at home 
and abroad—for our own citizens and for the 
free people everywhere who look to us for 
support of freedom. 

JAMES E. MURRAY, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior 

and Insular Affairs. 

WASHINGTON. 





A Source of Water for the Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune: 

{From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Sept. 14, 
1959] 


A SOURCE OF WATER FOR THE LAKES 


H. T. Blockley, a Canadian forergn serv- 
ice officer who helped draft the 1950 Niagara 
Treaty between the United States and Can- 
ada, has come forward with an answer to 
Canadian protests against Chicago’s plans for 
more lake diversion. He said the opposition 
of his Government to the diversion bill now 
before Céngress is based on emotionalism, 
not facts. 

Mr. Blockley’s suggestion is that water 
from the Albany River, which flows through 
wilderness into James Bay, could easily be 
turned backward into Lake Superior, as Can- 
ada already is doing with the Ogoki River. 
This method of conserving water is well 
known in the Canadian external affairs de- 
partment and in the Ontario provincial gov- 
efnment, he said. Mr. Blockley felt free to 
advocate the plan only because he has re- 
signed his government job and is moving 
to California. 

His proposal is one of the matters that 
should be taken up if our State Department 
ever gets around to negotiating the diversion 
issue with Canada, as Senator FuLsricnrt, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, has urged. The committee has be- 
fore it a bill, passed by the House, to permit 
a slight increase in diversion at Chicago for 
@ one year test. 

There is nothing new about the sugges- 
tion to use Albany river water to compen- 
sate for taking water out of the Great Lakes. 
As long ago as 1926 Horace Ramey, retired 
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chief engineer of the Chicago sanitary dis- 
trict, wrote an article for an engineering 
magazine pointing out that it would be pos- 
sible to get an average flow of 12,000 cubic 
feet a second out of rivers in the Hudson 
bay watershed. 

In 1939 Canada began doing so without 
consulting the United States, and since 1954 
about 5,000 cubic feet a second have been 
diverted into Lake Superior from Long lake 
and the Ogoki river for power purposes., A 
few years ago when lake levels were high 
there were mgny protests against this diver- 
sion by lake front property owners in both 
the United States and Canada, who suffered 
heavy damages from storms. 

Mr. Ramey agrees with Mr. Blockley that 
it would be a simple matter to turn Albany 
River water into Lake Superior, if Canada 
really is worried about the effects of di- 
version at Chicago. The solution also is well 
known to the U.S. Army Engineers. 

So far it has been impossible for Chicago 
officials and Illinois members of Congress to 
explain the problem to the dimwits in our 
State Department. Twice President Eisen- 
hower has vetoed lake diversion bills on their 
advice. 

Maybe they will listen to a Canadian spe- 
cialist on the subject of boundary waters. 
Mr. Blockley should be asked to give a depo- 
sition for the State Department, for Sena- 
tor FULBRIGHT, and for the U.S, Supreme 
Court, 





The Vital First Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp the attached 
comments of Mr. Raymond Moley which 
appeared in the Septémber 14, 1959 issue 
of Newsweek magazine. 

Mr. Moley is a trustee of Vermont Col- 
lege, a so-called junior college for young 
women at Montpelier, Vt. I believe that 
his comments and those of Dr. Ralph E. 
Noble, president of the college and for- 
merly Vermont’s commissioner of edu- 
cation, on the benefits to be derived from 
a so-called junior college education are 
of general public benefit, and I commend 
them especially to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Newsweek, Sept. 14, 1959] 
THE VITAL First YEARS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

MONTPELIER, VT.—This month aundreds of 
thousands of young people are enrolling in 
college, many for the first time. Parents 
pause, pen and cheekbook in hand, to con- 
sider what is ahead. My suggestion is that 
they realize that the first 2 years are likely 
to be decisive. Only a little over half the 
freshmen will graduate—61 percent of the 
boys, and 48 percent of the girls. Many will 
regret in later years the diversions and the 
— with little relevance to their later 

e. 

Last week in this space I listed some of 
the problems and shortcomings of the 4-year 
liberal-arts colleges, their students, and fac- 
ultigs. Largely because of these, there has 
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grown to maturity over the past 60 years 
the 2-year junior college designed to round 
out and conserve what may be the end of 
the beginning, or the beginning of the end, 
of formal education. A third of our insti- 
tution of higher learning are junior colleges 
attended by a quarter of our students. 
More than half of them are public and tax- 
supported. The rest are private. This piece 
concerns the latter. 

Some junior colleges were formerly 4-year 
institutions where, for a variety of reasons, 
the final 2 years were amputated. Public 
institutions predominate in the Middle West 
‘and West. But in New England several orig- 
inated in sectarian seminaries when good 
public high schools were scarce. I have se- 
lected Vermont College, here in Montpelier, 
to illustrate what a good junior college does 
and can do. 


A GOOD JUNIOR COLLEGE 


This college today materializes the educa- 
tional ideals of a wise, competent, conserva- 
tive, experienced educator, Dr. Ralph E. 
Noble, who 10 years ago resigned as Ver- 
mont’s Commissioner of Education to be- 
come its president. The foundations were 
laid in 1865 as “the Vermont Conference and 
Female Seminary’ by members of the Meth- 
odist clergy. Later it became Montpelier 
Seminary for young men and women. In 
1941 it beeame Vermont Junior College, and 
in 1953, Vermont College. Its student body 
consists of about 325 young women. 

In these 10 years, with the aid of individ- 
uals and local financial institutions, a group 
of fine buildings have been built which com- 
bine simplicity, utility, and rare beauty and 
taste. The college stands on a hill at the 
edge of the State capital. 

The curriculum is designed to meet the 
needs of three classes of students: Those 
who will transfer after graduation to a 4-year 
liberal arts college, those who neither want 
nor need more than 2 years, and those whose 
purpose is to combine some liberal arts 
courses with preparation for a specific voca- 
tion, For the latter, preliminary training 
is provided for teachers of nursery schools, 
for secretarial assistants for physicians and 
dentists, hospital laboratories, and public 
health offices. Graduates receive the degrees 
of associate in arts or associate in science. 


YOUTH PLUS MATURITY 


About 25 percunt of the graduates trans- 
fer to some form of advanced education. Of 
these, most go on in liberal arts colleges, 
others continue their vocational training. 
Many 4-year colleges welcome such transfers 
to help fill the ranks thinned by failures and 
dropouts. 

Students from the local region or even 
Wermont are in the minority. The larger 
number of students come from New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

“The jginior college,” says Dr. Noble, “has 
been in extstence long enough to have proven 
policies, but not yet so long as to be en- 
slaved by tradition. It is old erlough to bear 
mature responsibility, yet young enough to 
respond readily to the changing character of 
American life. Its ideal is the effective citi- 
zen, able to contribute constructively to the 
‘civic, economic, spiritual, and cultural life 
of the community.” 

This college is for women. But the gen- 
eral pattern applies with equal pertinence 
to young men. A 2-year college provides an 
alternative to the overextended, presently 
experimental, and expensive offerings of 
many 4-year institutions or a preparation 
for the final 2 years of same. With military 
seryice looming for most young men, 2 good 
years of college may be a solution to their 
serious problem. 
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Summary of 86th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I submit herewith 
a summary of the 86th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, which I am sending to my con- 
stituents in the 10th District of Califor- 
nia. 


On Caprrot Hitt With “CHariie” GuBseEr, 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 10TH DISTRICT, 
CALIFORNIA 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1959. 

Dear Frienps: This letter is an effort to 
render a concise report on a session of your 
Congress as it approaches adjournment. I 
hope it is useful. 

Getting water for the 10th District con- 
tinues to be my most important activity. 
On the reverse side you will find a complete 
progress report. 

Local projects for flood control, harbors, 
armory and hospital construction are ahead 
of legislative timetable. Progress is very 
satisfactory. 

The national tnterest was not so well 
served. Handling of your tax money this 
session was not entirely in your best in- 
terest. With others I consistently voted 
for economy but we were outnumbered. 

Did Congress cut budget? Technically 
yes, but practically no. Ten percent of al- 
leged billion-dollar cut was only postpone- 
ment of present obligation which must be 
paid next year. Cuts were in items stretch- 
ing beyond this year while increases were for 
current items. This will increase debt and 
inflation. 

Backdoor spending is a way Congress 
spends without having it appear in the 
budget. A new program may not cost much 
this year but it commits us to tremendous 
future costs. Often the Treasury is required 
to pay for these programs directly. This is 
backdoor spending. Congress has already 
“built in” $2%4 billion in budget increases 
for next year. 

Nothing is free from Uncle Sam. He can 
only give what he takes from you in taxes 
less the handling charge. If America would 
just accept this fact we could handle prob- 
lems locally at less cost and prevent more 
debt and inflation. 

Landrum-Griffin bill was a victory for the 
American people. This bill protects the 
right to strike and picket in primary labor 
disputes; also protects innocent parties. It 
guarantees union members more rights; pro- 
tects them from men like James Hoffa. De- 
spite contrary propaganda it will not hurt 
legitimate unions and is in the people’s best 
interest. 

Cold war seems thawed but don’t be fooled. 
We must remain strong to maintain peace. 
As Armed Services Committee member I 
believe we are strong; getting stronger. 

Other laws enacted: Highway program 
continued with new gas tax caused by deficit 

last year. Some bond interest 
rates raised to boost lagging sales.. Not rais- 
ing others will put small business in com- 
petition with Government for short term 
eredit special session possible. VA 
pensions raised. Housing bill finally passed 
with some new public housing, reasonable 
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funds for urban renewal and college hous- 
ing. Hawaiian statehood. Draft law ex- 
tended. 

Things Congress didn’t do: Civil rights and 
aid to education postponed to next year. 
Also restriction of passports to Communists 
and mailing of obscene literature. Farm 
problem still unsolved. Unfortunately price 
supports will continue. 

Space limitations have forced me to gen- 
eralize. For details please write me. Also 
please send your address if you'd like to 
receive On Capitol Hill regularly. 

Before closing let me say “thanks” for the 
privilege of representing you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuarLes 8S. GUBSER. 
Specia REPorT From WASHINGTON: ACTION 
To Sotve Our LocaL WATER PROBLEM 


Six long years of effort directed toward 
making it possible for my district to be served 
with imported water have definitely begun 
to pay off as several major hurdles were 
cleared this session. As we move closer to 
the realization of the Pacheco Tunnel proj- 
ect, I’ve prepared this brief review to show 
how far we have progressed. 

As you know, I successfully sponsored a 
resolution in August 1958, which directed the 
Bureau of Reclamation to make a feasibility 
study of the Pacheco Tunnel project. The 
cost of this study was to be shared equally 
by the Federal Government and local agen- 
cies in the proposed project service area. 
When the Tricounty Water Authority quickly 
agreed to cooperate in the study and carry 
the local share of the financial burden, you 
can see that we had passed a most important 
milestone on the road to a water project. 

San Luis legislation: This session, hearings 
were reopened on legislation to extend the 
Central Valley project by constructing the 
San Luis unit. I submitted an amendment 
which was accepted by the authors of this 
San Luis legislation. My amendment called 
for the construction of the Pacheo Tunnel as 
part of the San Luis unit, when a favorable 
feasibility study on the Pacheco Tunnel is 
completed. 

The Senate Interior Committee reviewed 
the bill with my amendment and gave its 
approval to the revised bill. A delegation of 
tricounty representatives, which included 
Frank J. Polak, Francis Silliman, Dean George 
L. Sullivan, and Albert T. Henley, helped me 
immeasurably with their supporting testi- 
mony before this committee. I cannot ex- 
press enough gratitude for the outstanding 
support given by these men. . 

The House committee, before which we also 
testified, adopted slightly different language 
regarding the Pacheco Tunnel but both bills 
recognize the project as necessary and a logi- 
cal part of the San Luis unit. Final action 
is expected in January. I am confident that 
Pacheco will be authorized as a Federal 
project. 

Meanwhile, action on the Pacheco proj- 
ect is moving. along at an accelerated 
pace. The Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Tricounty Water Authority have been going 
ahéad in high gear on the joint feasibility 
study. Secretary of the Interior Seaton has 
personally promised me he will give the study 
high priority in order to hasten authoriza- 
tion and construction. 

The Tricounty Water Authority has turned 
over a large number of important engineering 
studies on the Pacheco Tunnel to the Bureau 
of Reclamation. The two agencies are work- 
ing in close cooperation to develop the com- 
plete project requirements. The pace that 
has been set indicates that every effort is 
being made to complete this important work 
well before the time we had expected. 
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Some people seem to think that there is 
@ sharp controversy between the Pacheco 
Tunnel project and the South Bay Aqueduct. 
In my opinion, there should be no argument 
because in any event the Pacheco project 
must be built. I say must be built because 
it is the only means by which San Benito, 
Santa Cruz, and Monterey Counties can be 
served with imported water. The two State 
plans for water service to these areas recog- 
nize this concept for they both employ a 
Pacheco Pass tunnel route for water impor- 
tation. : 

I am not going to take the position of tell- 
ing local citizens what they should do to solve 
their water importation problems but I 
definitely believe that it is my responsibility 
to make Pacheco project possible. In other 
words, I will continue to work to open a door 
and it is your decision as to whether or not 
you wish to use it. 





The County Agent and Vocational Agri- 
culture Teacher Magazine, the Des 
Moines Register and the Farmers 
Union Score Antifarmer Policies of 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President— 

Is the Department of Agriculture anti- 
farmer? If it is not—it certainly acts like 
it is, 


The words I have just read were not 
written by me, nor am I the only one 
whose thinking they represent. The re- 
port detailing just how the Department 
of Agriculture has followed policies that 
are unfriendly to America’s farm fami- 
lies is printed in a very significant ar- 
ticle in the September 1959 edition of 
the National Union Fafmer. 

This excellent article, which was writ- 
ten by Washington farm reporter John 
Harms and was originally published in 
the County Agent and Vocational Agri- 
culture Teacher magazine, points out: 

The USDA is one of several agencies in the 
Government charged with running programs 
concerning special factors of the economy. 
For example, the Labor Department has the 
interests of the city worker at heart (and 
favors the minimum wage), the Veterans’ 
Administration looks after the veterans (and 
refrains from asking for big cuts in bene- 
fits), and the Commerce Department is on 
the side of business and industry (and has 
never advocated an end to shipping subsi- 
dies or oil depletion allowances). The State 
Department, for its part, fights for foreign 
aid as though its top officials were running 
for election in foreign countries. The 
USDA, on the other hand, has a 6-year rec- 
ord of advocating legislative changes in- 
tended to withdraw benefits from the indus- 
try for whom it acts as spokesman. 


Mr. President, in these few words 
which I have just read, Mr. Harms has 
put his pen on the major trouble with 
our national agricultural program today. 
Appointing Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Benson to administer national farm laws 
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in which he has no faith is about as sen- 
sical as naming a Moslem Muezzin to 
head the Baptist Church in America. 

The article also points out: 

Perhaps the biggest disservice USDA has 
performed for farmers in the damaging pub- 
licity which it not only condones, but ac- 
tually put out in the form of public speeches. 


This practice of the USDA in propa- 
gandizing against the farmers brings up 
another important article, also reprinted 
in the September 1959 edition of the 
National Union Farmer. This article, 
written by Charles Bailey, Washington 
correspondent for the Des Moines Reg~ 
ister, sets forth an even dozen false and 
misleading statements about agriculture 
‘which are being circulated these days 
and debunks every one of them. 

As we approach the close of the Ist 
session of this 86th Congress, one of the 
genuine disappointments to most of us 
is that we have not enacted a new, work- 
able farm program. We all know that 
this is a field vitally in need of remedial 
legislation, one as important as the 
labor legislation which took much of our 
-time and effort this session. 

In this period of alltime high cost of 
living, the plight of the family farm 
operator has gone from bad to worse. 
During President Truman’s last 4-year 
term, net farm income averaged $14.3 
billion a year. During the Eisenhower 
administration, net farm income has 
averaged only $12.3 billion annually and 
has resulted in some 800,000 farmers 
being driven from their land. 

All of us, Mr. President, must assume 
some degree of responsibility for our in- 
ability, our failure, to legislate an omni- 
bus farm bill. Nothing is more impor- 
tant to a long-range healthy economy 
for this Nation than finding a system 
under which farm families can receive a 
fair return on their products. 

It is my firm belief that in the final 
analysis, Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson and the administration 
must be held largely accountable for the 
fact that a strong bill for farmers was 
not worked out. Senate and House 
Agriculture Committee plans for farm 
legislation were thwarted mainly because 
of an utter lack of cooperation by Sec- 
retary Benson and the administration 
with Senators and Congressmen who are 
dedicated to solving this critical farm 
problem, 

Mr. President, it is a matter of sad 
and sorry public record that Secretary 
Benson and the administration have 
lacked the will or the ability to present 
any constructive solution to America’s 
trouble on the farm. Instead, Benson 
whistles through a graveyard of bank- 
rupt family farms, glibly posting statis- 
tics to show that surviving farmers’ 
gross income is higher but failing to con- 
sider that the farmers’ net income is 
lower, his unit cost of production is 
higher and his unit price for what he 
sells is lower, and nearly 20 percent of 
the Nation’s farmers have gone broke in 
the last 7 years. 

It is my strong hope that despite the 
dying-days opposition of this adminis- 
tration, and the continuing heavy threat 
of veto, that we will be in position to pass 
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a strong and effective farm bill early in 
the second session. 

Mr. President, I believe it is noteworthy 
that both of the excellent articles con- 
cerning the farm problems which I have 
mentioned were published in the Na- 
tional Union Farmer, the official publi- 
cation of the National Farmers Union. 
All of us who are interested in the prob- 
lems of American farmers have come to 
know and to appreciate the National 
Farmers Union as an organization dedi- 
cated to a better America in general, ang 
a better rural America in particular. 

In saying that I point out that there 
are more farm families in my State than 
in any other State in the Union. We 
are vitally interested. Much has been 
said about gas in Texas, but cotton brings 
more money into my State than all the 
natural gas production. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp Appendix the two articles 
from the September 1959 issue of the 
National Union Farmer, entitled “Is the 
USDA Antifarmer?” and “Farm Myths 
Exploded,” they in turn being reprinted 
from the County Agent and Vocational 
Agriculture Teacher magazine, and the 
Des Moines Register, respectively. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the National Union Farmer, Septem- 
ber 1959] 


Is TrHe USDA ANTI-FARMER? 


(This significant article by John Harms, 
Washington farm reporter, is condensed 
from the County Agent and Vocational 
Agriculture Teacher magazine.) 


Is the Department of Agriculture anti- 
farmer? If it is not—it certainly acts like 
it is. 7 

The USDA is one of several agencies in the 
Government charged with running programs 
concerning special factors of the economy. 
For example, the Labor Department has the 
interests of the city worker at heart (and 
favors the minimum wage), the Veterans’ 
Administration looks after the veterans (and 
refrains from advocating big cuts in bene- 
fits), and the Commerce Department is on 
the side of business and industry (and has 
never advocated an end to shipping subsidies 
or oil-depletion allowances). The State De- 
partment, for its part, fights for foreign aid 
as though its top officials were running fo® 
election in foreign countries. 

The USDA, on the other hand, has a 6- 
year record of advocating legislative changes 
intended to withdraw benefits frefh the in- 
dustry for whom it acts as spokesman, Is 
agriculture dess important to the national 
well-being than, say, foreign aid, which costs 
about $3 billion of direct benefits; or vet- 
erans’ benefits, which cost about $5 billion a 
year? Certainly the current farm program 
is not working, but does that mean tha® 
there is no need for a farm program? Is it 
possible that at least some of the blame for 
the failure rests with the USDA bureaucrats? 

Perhaps the biggest disservice USDA has 
performed for farmers is the damaging pub- 
licity which it not only condones, but ac- 
tually puts out in the form of public 
speeches. No other similar agency puts out 
so much propaganda about the economic sec- 
tor it’s supposed to represent. . 

No other agency has done so much in its 
sphere of influence to damage the economic 
status of the sector it serves without pro- 
viding compensating influences * * * recent 
examples are the reduction in feed grain and 
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oilseed price supports and the revision in the 
parity index. Reliable estimates indicates 
these two moves alone will cost farmers at 
least three-fourths of a billion in income 
this year if market prices follow supports 
down as USDA fully expects them to. 

A further major disservice performed by 
the USDA is its part in erecting an insur- 
mountable wall of animosity between itself 
and the Congress. This, more than any other 
single factor, is what’s preventing enactment 
of sorely-needéd farm program reforms. 
USDA brass takes the easy way out, and 
blames Congress—while the surplus problem 
gets worse. Why is it that most lawmakers, 
both Republicans and Democrats, just don’t 
believe the USDA spokesmen are out for the 
—_ interests of agriculture? Is it all poli- 

cs? 

Are the best interests of agriculture and 
the Nation furthered by stubborn insistence 
on a favored idea, or by honest effort at com- 
promising differences—as most other Gov- 
ernment agencies do all the time in their 
negotiations with Congress? Congress shows 
no intention of giving USDA what its leaders 
say it needs. Perhaps all problems would be 
solved if Congress were abolished. 

Whether USDA is sympathetic to agricul- 
ture depends solely on the policy decisions 
of a handful of political appointees at the 
top—and not on the 98,000 able workers who 
daily do their level best to serve agriculture. 

These employees, along with farmers 
everywhere, may well ask: If the USDA is not 
antifarmer, why is it doing everything in its 
power to run the farmer down? 

[From the National Union Farmer, Sep- 
tember 1959] 


Farm MytTHs EXPLODED 


(Some of the most false and misleading 
statements about agriculture these days 
have been exploded by the National Plan- 
ning Association, a nonprofit, nonpolitical 
arganization. Its new publication, Myths 
About Farming, deals with 12 of the worst. 
It is reported here, in part, by Charles 
Bailey, a Washington correspondent of the 
Des Moines Register: ) 

1. “If farmers were as efficient as city 
workers they wouldn’t be in trouble.” 

National Planning Association cites fig- 
ures showing that the index of output per 
man-hour in agriculture was higher than 
in on-farm industries and manufacturing 
10 years ago and has risen faster in the in- 
tervening period as well. 

2. “Farm price supports are causing the 
increase in the cost of living.” 

This myth the study says, has been cir- 
culated widely, even from such an eminent 
source as the White House. Nation Plan- 
ning Association cites a statement by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that deliberate policy to 
bring the farmer his own proper share of 
national income has caused a very con- 
siderable amount of this increased cost. 

3. “Farm surpluses will be gobbled up by 
increasing population.” 

National Planning Association calls this 
a widespread delusion. Actually, the study 
says, farm production will continue to run 
a of population for some time. 

4, “Every farmer drives a Cadillac.” 

National Planning Association notes re- 
search findings that less than one-half of 
1 percent of Iowa farmers owned Cadillacs 
in 1954, with about 12 percent owning 
either Buicks or Oldsmobiles. A 1957 study 
showed little change. 

5. “The Federal taxpayer now hands out 
to farmers an annual gift amounting to one- 
half of the farmer’s net income.” 

National Planning Association notes that 
much of total Federal farm spending does 
not go to farmers at all. An additional 
amount is in repayable loans, and even some 
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of the price-support costs cannot be con- 
sidered subsidies, it says, because they bene- 
fit needy persons and schoolchildren. 

6. “Farmers don’t need much cash. They 
raise most of their own food.” 

Farmers, National Planning Association 
says, pay most of the same monthly bills 
that city people pay. They spend 31 per- 
cent of their family living budget on food. 
They spend 65 percent of their gross income 
for production expenses. 

7. “Farmers are getting along fine. There 
is no sense in giving them any help from 
Government, which means help from non- 
farmers.” ~ 

National Planning Association notes, with 
statistics, that farm expenses tend to stay 
steady or rise even though net farm income 
goes up and down. Further, it says, farmers 
turn out the same amount of food to meet 
the Nation’s needs regardless of price fluctu- 
ation, and cannot adjust production to de- 
mand as industry can. 

8. “Farm subsidy programs are keeping 
people on farms who ought to be getting out 
of farming and into city jobs.” 

National Planning Association cites sta- 
tistics showing that farm population de- 
clined miore sharply from 1950 to 1957 than 
in any similar period on record—during the 
period of “big farm programs.” 

9. “The Nation is carrying enormous sur- 
pluses of wheat, corn and cotton at a great 
expense to taxpayers.” 

National Planning Association says that 
“part of this myth is fact—stocks of corn 
and wheat are high.” But it adds that some 
of the stocks are “needed reserves” rather 
than “surplus.” 

10. “The way to solve the farm problem 
is to reduce or remove support prices. Then 
farmers will reduce production and the sur- 
pluses will vanish.’ 

National Planning Association prints a 
statistical table showing that from 1951 
through 1958, farm costs stayed high, farm 
prices dropped—and farm production in- 
creased anyway. 

11. “Put high supports—90 percent of 
parity or better—on farm products and we 
farmérs will be all right.” 

National Planning Association lists some 
of the controversial points bearing on this 
familiar argument, and sums up: “Just rais- 


ing the support price, without doing any- 


thing else, can make trouble and do little 
for farm income.” 

12. “Farmers have an advantage over non- 
farm people, because of Government aid to 
agriculture.” 

This myth, National Planning Association 
says, is characteristic of newspaper handling 
of farm questions—but it’s a myth anyhow, 
Farm people made up 11.9 percent of the 
population in 1957 but got only 5.9 percent 
of national income. 

Per capita net income of nonfarm people 
was double that of farm people in 1957, even 
though there is a steadily decreasing num- 
ber of farmers to split up total farm income. 





Resolution of the County Commissioners 
of Thurston County, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 


Speaker, I have been asked by the Coun- 
ty Commissioners of Thurston County, 
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Wash., to read before Congress their res- 
olution in behalf of in lieu of taxes leg- 
islation now before the House and Sen- 
ate. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the resolution at this point so 
all Members may have the opportunity 
of reading it in full: 
RESOLUTION No. 2557 


Resolution. approving Senate bill 910 and its 
identical House version, House Resolution 
5731 and House Resolution 6073 


Whereas Senate bill 910 would provide a 
limited program whereby. Congress would 
consent to nondiscriminatory payments in 
lieu of taxes; and 

Whereas it is deemed for the best interests 
of all the counties in the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the County Commissioners 
of Thurston County, Wash., unanimously ap- 
proves Senate bill 910 and its identical House 
versions; House Resolution 5731 and House 
Resolution 6073. 

This resolution is necessary for the preser- 
vation, health, and welfare of all the citi- 
zens of Thurston County, Wash. 

Dated this 8th cay of September 1959. 

BoarpD OF THURSTON COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS, 
Gro. Exper, Chairman. 
Georce F. YANcH. 
WALTER MILLS, 

Attest: 

A. E. Ngtson, 
County Auditor and Ex Officio Clerk 
of County Commissioners, 





Needed: A Strong Mutual Security 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
discussion on provisions of the mutual 
security bill, there were certain ques- 
tions raised, both in the military and 
economic field, that I- believe should be 
answered. 

Overall, the mutual security program 
continues to be an essential part of our 
own defense, as well as that of the free 
world. In addition, it is not a complete 
economic loss, as some would have us 
believe. 

I request semaines consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a statement reviewing the merits of this 
essential program, as well as arswering 
some of the questions that have been 
raised, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

I have listened with interest and, I be- 
lieve, some profit, to the discussions on the 
mutual security program. 

The program, I believe, serves the security 
interests of the United States—and the free 
world—and I shall support it. 

We recognize, of course, that there are 
differences of opinion on: (1) how much 
should be spent; (2) what kind of aid— 
that is, military, economic, technical assist- 
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ance or other—should be supplied our allies 
and less-developed countries of the world; 
(3) how the programs themselves can be 
more effectively administered to serve the 
interests of free world security. 

We recall that in the past, the leaders of 
both major political parties; the majority of 
the elected Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives; specially-ap- 
pointed committees comprised of representa- 
tives of labor, business, and other segments 
of the economy—all have generally agreed 
that the mutual security program, dollar- 
for-dollar, provides more defense than could 
be provided in other ways. 

I am well aware, of course, that the more 
than $3.2 billion mutual security program 
is an expense to the American taxpayer. 

As a taxpayer, myself, I am as deeply 
concerned about this as anyone else. 

To put the picture in perspective, how- 
ever, we might well recall that the Congress 
approved an appropriation of almost $39 
billion for the defense program of the United 
States alone. 

For expenditures that amount to less than 
10 percent of our own defense program, we 
are getting twice the manpower, and tre- 
mendously increased naval, air and other 
powers. 

Now, what has the mutual security pro- 
gram actually accomplished? 

First, the program has provided the 
strongest link in the alliance of free nations, 
withstanding the efforts of communism to 
expand its area of control over more lands 
and people. 

Second, in addition to warding off Com- 
munist enslavement of new areas, it has 
helped the less-developed countries of the 
world to get on their feet. 

We recognize that substandard conditions, 
if allowed to exist, serve as the breeding 
ground for strife, discontent, or revolution. 
Particularly, they serve as hotbeds of com- 
munism which seeks to capitalize upon such 
conditions, wherever possible. 

Third, the program, I am confident, has 
been a major factor in preventing a third 
world war. 

I am well aware, of course, that there are 
differences of opinion—not only as to the 
merits of the program itself, but also as to 
where the emphasis in the program should 
be placed. 

Such questions have arisen, for example, as 
what should be the proportion of money 
spent: 

For direct military aid? 

For military support of the armed forces 
of other nations? 

For economic assistance? 

For technical assistance for less-developed 
countries? 

For the Development Loan Fund? 

For other aspects of the program? 

The funds, I believe, should be allocated 
on a flexible basis, according to the needs 
of the situation. 

For those who would either kill the pro- 
gram entirely, or drastically reduce it, these 
questions, I believe, merit an answer. 

First, is the Communist menace any less 
today that 2, 5, or 10 years ago? 

And the answer, I believe, is “no.” To 
the contrary, the Communist threat is great- 
er and more powerful. 

Second, are our allies—or other people just 
emerging as nations—more capable, indi- 
vidually, of withstanding the broad-scale 
military threats, as well as the economic, 
psychological, subversive, and ideological ef- 
forts at penetration by the worldwide Com- 
munist conspiracy? 

The answer, I believe, is that nations of 
the free world, too, are stronger. 

However, it would be extremely unwise, 
now, to cripple the program which has 
served as a major support for efforts to com- 
bine their strength to combat communism. 
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Let’s not kid ourselves. The battle is 
not over. To the contrary, communism 
can be expected to remain a threat to our 
security for many years ahead. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 


I am aware, of course, that questions, too, 
have been raisedgas to the effect on our own 
economy, not only of such expenditures as 
a@ burden on the taxpayer, but also as to 
competition which we are creating abroad 
for our own industries. 

Certainly, this is a serious problem. As a 
matter of trade policy, I believe the situa- 
tion needs to be thoroughly examined to see 
what can and should constructively be done; 
(1) To attempt to assure that there is max- 
imum exchange of commodities between 
ours and other nations, on a mutually bene- 
ficial basis; but (2) to take those construc- 
tive measures that are essential—without 
raising any impenetrable walls—to provide 
the necessary protection for our domestic 
industries. 

We cannot delude ourselves, however, in- 
to believing that the free world can with- 
stand ever-growing Communist pressures by 
having allies that are economically weak— 
rather than strong. 

If war can be averted—as we pray will be 
possible—one of the greatest tests of 
strength between the free and Cammunist 
worlds will be the capability of differing 
economic systems to provide for their re- 
spective peoples. 

Overall, the mutual security program, I 
firmly believe, continues to be an essential 
part of our overall free world defense, and 
a good investment in security for the Amer- 
ican people. 


Worms in Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the tragedies of this ses- 
sion of Congress was the failure to com- 
plete action on H.R. 3610. In face of the 
threat of a pocket veto failure to go to 
conference is understandable. 

The problem continues in Colorado. 
H.R. 3610 would have provided the in- 
centive now lacking to cooperative action 
in adjacent communities. I hope action 
can be completed at an early date. An 
illustration of the problem in Colorado 
is the following item from the Rocky 
Mountain News of September 10, which 
may be of interest: 

WorMS REPORTED IN ARVADA WATER UNIT 

An Arvada housewife charged Wednesday 
she found worms in her drinking water. 

Mrs. Martha Studenka, 38, of 6370 Janice 
way, said she found two worms in a water 
filter unit Wednesday morning when she 
invited her neighbors to inspect the filter. 

“I thought I'd found a way to get the 
water clean when I got the filter, so I in- 
vited the neighbors over to look at it,” Mrs. 
Studenka said. “As they were looking, one 
of the girls saw the worms.” 

She said her husband, Joseph, a truck- 
driver, bought their $14,000 home last No- 
vember. 


“Right after we moved in I noticed the 
water was dirty,” she said. 

“I couldn’t get the washing clean, so I had 
to take it to a self-serve laundry to do it,” 
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Mrs. Studenka said. “Last spring, the water 
department people started using Clear Creek 
water because of the increased use of the 
water for lawns * * * then the situation 
got very bad. 

“We bought a water softening unit think- 
ing it would help clear the water, but the 
water’s so dirty the machine couldn’t keep 
it clean permanently,” she said. 

“By putting a new filter in the machine 
pretty often, I thought I’d found a solution 
to the problem, but now comes the worms,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Studenka said she discussed the 
murky water with officials of the Arvada 
Water Department and the Jefferson County 
Health Department. 

“They told me the water is clean, but I 
have proof it isn’t * * * and the neighbors 
are beginning to complain, too,” she said, 
“I’m disgused * * * all I want to know is 
where the dirty water—and worms—are com- 
ing from and what’s going to be done about 
it” 

In addition to hauling her family’s cloth- 
ing to a laundry, Mrs. Studenka said she 
is afraid her children, Sharon, 13, Stephanie, 
10, and Joe, 9, will become sick if they drink 
the water. 


How Missile and Space Program Spending 
Enriches the Peacetime Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is often 
said that our spending on missiles and 
space projects is a total waste for the 
real prosperity and future of our Nation. 
In large measure, of course, any spend- 
ing for primarily military purposes is a 
drain on an economy. But since the 
exigencies of the cold war make it abso- 
lutely essential for us to make these 
expenditures, I think we have a right 
to look at the cloud’s silver lining and 
review some of the real contributions 
being made to our future in the form of 
new goods, techniques and industries. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an article by Edward J. 
Michelson, Washington correspondent of 
Forbes and Printer’s Ink magazines and 
the Berkshire (Mass.) Eagle which ap- 
pears in the September 14 issue of Mis- 
siles and Rockets. Accompanying Mr. 
Michelson’s article I include an editorial 
from the same issue of Missiles and 
Rockets, entitled ““‘The Warm Side of the 
Cold War”: 

How MISSILE AND SPACE SPENDING ENRICHES 
THE PEACETIME ECONOMY 
(By Edward J. Michelson) 

WASHINGTON .—Vast US. Government 
spending during the past cold war decade 
for missile and space research, technological 
military development, testing and space ex- 
ploration activities is beginning to yield tre- 
mendous dividends in terms of American 
economic growth. 

The Nation has spent billions for research 
and development in these fields. The current 
R. & D. budgets along for the Department 
of Defense and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration total more than $4.2 
billion. Of this more than $2.4 billion is for 
missiles and space activities. 
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From this cold war research, quantities 
of new consumer goods, services, and indus- 
trial processes are now appearing on the 
American scene, Even new industries have 
appeared as the results of inventions, tech- 
niques, and knowledge gained since the dawn 
of the space age. 

One of these is the computer industry. 
Computers were developed as a result of mili- 
tary demands for faster figuring and the 
industry itself has developed as a result of 
the even greater demands imposed by mis- 
sile and space operations. 

Companies of virtually every size and de- 
scription participating in missile and space 
programs today are alert to the opportunities 
for new industrial, commercial, and consumer 
ventures growing out of their work. 

The firms surveyed by Missiles & Rockets 
range in size from General Motors to small 
electronics companies founded in the first 
half of the now-ending 1950’s. In numerous 
cases, newcomers in nucleonics, avionics, 
metallurgy, “hardware” production, and plas- 
tics are planning to promote goods and serv- 
ices for industrial and consumer use even 
though the enterprises don’t have sales pro- 
motion or marketing staffs. Their sole cus- 
tomer until now has been Uncle Sam. 

One space age supplier, North American 
Aviation, Inc., has gone to the length of 
establishing a subsidiary, Navan Products, 
Inc., for the specific purpose of marketing 
its own and others’ inventions. 

Evidence that military-supported scientific 
and technological advances have already re- 
sulted in new goods now under development 
abounds. Westinghouse Electric Corp. is ac- 
tually showing three prototype appliances in 
television commercials—thermoelectric de- 
vices for Cooling and heating. Thermoelec- 
tric research has been a company interest 
sporadically since 1937, but it was Navy and 
Air Force requirements for highly efficient, 
lightweight prime energy sources of space 
vehicles that spurred this development. 

Corning Glass Works cites an impressive 
array of products ranging from Pyroceram 
skillets and pans to silicone rubber inter- 
layer material, making possible “windows” 
capable of resisting Mach 2 temperatures 
(approaching 500° F.). Emphasis is on im- 
proved glassmaking technology and higher 
quality materials for myriad uses, including 
nuclear food preservaton and power reactors. 


BORN OF WORLD WAR II 


Corning developed a mass-production proc- 
ess for the manufacture of optical glass to 
meet military needs during World War II. 
The company’s scientists developed plati- 
num-clad melting chambers and blending 
machines that made possible an unprece- 
dented production rate of 50 pounds of opti- 
cal glass per hour. 

In the ensuing years the process was adapt- 
ed to production of optical blanks of all 
sizes—for us in lenses.for bombsights, peri- 
scopes, aerial cameras, wind tunnel windows, 
and missile-tracking optics. 

The production technique allowed Corning 
to go into peacetime production of low- 
priced, high-quality lenses for spectacles, 
telescopes, and cameras. 

The chief accent of management men re- 
sponding to a survey questionnaire is on de- 
velopment of better, more durable materials, 
more reliable manufacturing techniques, and 
increased product reliability. This reatcion 
is inevitable; American businessmen have 
traditionally excelled in developing engineer- 
ing ideas aimed at offering end products of 
higher quality, greater utility, and minimum 
unit manufacturing cost. 

In the missile and space field, gains have 
been made in such areas as materials, elec- 
tronics, equipments, medicine, propulsion, 
communications, areonatutics, air traffic con- 
trol and navigation, and knowledge of human 


psychology and physiology. 
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COMPETITORS RELUCTANT 


For obvious compeitive reasons, some firms 
are none too communicative. This is espe- 
cially true of the motor car manufacturers. 
Chrysler Corp. acknowledges that its propul- 
sion work for satellite vehicles is bound to 
generate scientific and engineering sugges- 
tions to be considered ultimately for appli- 
cation to its commercial product lines. 

General Electric also is reluctant to speak 
in general terms of the potentialities of its 
space work assignments for other manufac- 
turing divisions. GE regards space travel as 
an extension of terrestrial travel. GE also 
points to benefits in the development of ma- 
terials—metallic and otherwise—which make 
possible recoverable nose cones capable of 
withstanding the stresses and strains of re- 
entry. 

SIZING UP MARKETS 


Volume procurement of lithium has 
brought down the price, sparking producers’ 
thinking about commercial markets. The 
sole commercial use that immediately comes 
to mind is in nickel-oxide storage batteries. 
Firestone and Shell Chemical are reported to 
be employing a litium catalyst in synthetic 
rubber production. Frank R. Cook Co., Den- 
ver, suppliers of silver-zinc batteries for 
guided missile power, look to civilian cus- 
tomers in need of lightweight and small 
(one-sixth to one-fourth the dimensions of 
conventional batteries) for portable and air- 
borne applications, 

Rosemont Engineering Co., Minneapolis, 
has only begun exploiting the market for a 
variety of precision platinum resistance tem- 
perature sensors developed for missiles. The 
company stresses the high accuracy and sta- 
bility of its product for temperature meas- 
urements, in selling for all industrial or 
commercial applications. 


CASES IN POINT 


Raytheon Manufacturing Co. uses the term 
“fallout” for products originally designed for 
military needs. In World War II, Raytheon 
supplied three of four allied warships with 
surface search radars. Today Raytheon 
claims to be the largest single producer of 
such equipment for the world’s merchant 
shipping and passenger lines. 

In little more than 3 years, Raytheon’s 
payroll has increased from 18,000 to 39,000. 
Where its ratio of government to non- 
Governmental activity was 60-40 percent in 
1956, company responsibilities for the Falcon 
and Sparrow III, among other systems, have 
increased the ratio to 85-15 percent. 

With an eye to the future, Raytheon’s 
market planners are concentrating on re- 
sources which, combined with capabilities 
of companies Raytheon has been acquiring, 
will make the company name as familiar in 
commercial marts as it was before its radio- 
TV operations were sold to Admiral Corp. 

A major rubber company, whose identity 
is withheld by request, reports that a high- 
speed, fabric-laminated tread tire used on 
recoverable test missiles is also being sold 
now for commercial jet aircraft. Marblette 
Corp., producer of resins for missile and 
rocket applications and atomic submarine 
construction, cites civilian uses for each 
type. One is already popular in plastic tool- 
ing, metal-bonding, adhesive and casting, 
and laminating operations; the other, in 
high-density casting compounds. The lat- 
ter type resin is lead-filled for barriers 
against radiation. 

SKF Industries is now producing for non- 
Government users all precision, special toler- 
ance bearings for electric motors, in- 
cluding those of unique design, that the 
military had to have. Both Air Force and 
Navy needs have contributed greatly to such 
advances. A major Air Force contribution in 
recent years was the technique for plating 
nickel and tin-indium without electrical 
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current to prolong the life of friction bear- 
ings and similar parts. 


PEACE-TO-WAR-TO-PEACE 


The inter-relationship of peaceful indus- 
trial research and that for defense is graphi- 
cally illustrated in the case of Westinghouse 
Electric’s interest in thermoelectrical devel- 
opments. 

The company began to study the possi- 
bility of converting electricity directly to 
heat in 1937. By 1939, the Westinghouse 
Exhibit at the New York World’s Fair was 
showing thermocouples demonstrating this 
principle. 

Early in the 1950’s, management’s imagi- 
nation was fired by the possibility of ther- 
moelectric household appliances which would 
be highly efficient, have no turning parts, 
nothing to wear out. The intensive labora- 
tory activity for the next 3 years centered 
on a@ small but highly dependable prime 
source of electricity, a generator that would 
be gas-fueled at first but eventually nuclear- 
fueled. 

The Navy happened to be in the market 
for such a power generator. Since West- 
inghouse had acquired considerable experi- 
ence and knowledge in this field, the com- 
pany was put to work. The objective: to 
build a lightweight, highly efficient genera- 
tor capable of performing the selective cool- 
ing required for electronic gear in aircraft 
and in equipments such as those used in the 
Arctic for commuications networks. 

The advent of the space age heightened 
the need for power generators for satellite 
vehicles. Westinghouse is subcontractor in 
this connection for projects on which the 
Martin Co. and Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing have prime responsibility. West- 
inghouse also has an Air Force order for a 
TAP-100 (Terrestrial Auxiliary power-——100 
watts) generator for remote locations such 
as the Arctic. Ultimately, such equipment, 
relying on nuclear fuel, can power relay sta- 
tions for round-the-world communications. 

A Navy contract calls for a 500-watt gen- 
erator and a thermoelectric air conditioner 
for shipboard use, with a capacity of 1 ton. 
This unit is a parallel development of the 
baby bottle warmer-cooler, dehumidifier, 
and refrigerator prototypes already being 
pictured in ad copy as part of Westing- 
house’s projected line of thermoelectric 
home appliances. 


IMPROBABLE DIVERSIFICATION 


Most Americans are not only startled by 
the fact that billions in Government sci- 
entific and engineering research and tech- 
nological development pay off in terms of 
new jobs, new products, new industries, and 
the resulting increase in economic wealth; 
they are also surprised to see that com- 
panies engaged in one line of manufactur- 
ing diversify into remote fields as a result 
of their defense activities. 

The public thinks of Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. as a packaging business, 
with some ordnance work. Not generally 
realized is the new technique Food Ma- 
chinery has for continuous welding of vari- 
ous types of aluminum, including those of 
considerable thickness. 

Another example is the case of Rocket- 
dyne Division of North American Aviation, 
a division created because of the space age. 
Rocketdyne produces hydrazine liquid stor- 
able propellants. Rocketdyne officials say 
drugs based on hydrazine derivatives have 
been tested in terms of treatment for men- 
tal illnesses and tuberculosis. The com- 
pany gives no indication that it contem- 
plates entering the pharmaceutical indus- 
try. But it is significant that most of the 
10,000 compounds that have been introduced 
in medical practice since 1939—the outbreak 
of World War II—were available much 
sooner than might otherwise be the case 
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because of mobilization requirements and 
wartime demands. 

General Bronze Corp., a leading manufac- 
turer of metal windows and other construc- 
tion items, is preparing to spill over into the 
industrial and commercial electronics fields. 
A subsidiary devoted to space science and 
engineering requirements, G. B. Electronics, 
Inc., was established less than 2 years ago, 
to develop tracking antenna systems for mis- 
sile support equipment supplied by prime 
contractors. The company has now gone in 
for infrared research, with prospects of turn- 
ing out highly sensitive devices for such in- 
dustrial uses as the detection of flaws in the 
welding of aircraft. 


MOVING INTO AERONAUTICS 


The aeronautics industry is eyed by numer- 
ous companies—even though some of the 
best-known aircraft manufacturers, such as 
Douglas and Northrop, are turning to such 
fields as data processing and reduction tech- 
niques, and systems for production control 
in highly automated plants, respectively. 

Summers Gyroscope’s inexpensive auto- 
pilot for target drones has applicability in 
light aircraft as a cheap pilot assist/safety 
device. Avco’s Lycoming Division anticipates 
that within a year it will be selling com- 
mercial versions of its T-53 and T-55 gas 
turbines for helicopters. Marine and indus- 
trial versions also will be offered. General 
Precision Laboratory, prime contractor for 
the Federal Aviation Agency’s semiautomatic 
traffic control system, cites its radar doppler 
automatic navigator (RADAN 500), for sale 
to business and commercial aircraft. The 
Stalker Corp., Essexville, Mich., mentions jet 
engines it builds for the military under GE 
subcontract as a line for other buyers. 

RCA is optimistic as to the civilian useful- 
ness of its radar equipment for Air Force and 
Navy weather studies. Stavid Engineering, 
Inc., Plainfield, N.J., has elaborate apparatus 
for locating lightning flashes over a 2,000- 
mile radius and for instantaneous trans- 
mission, monitoring and plotting of weather 
front locations and movements, 


PEACEFUL ELECTRONICS 


A vast array of precision instruments, re- 
finements and improvements on automatic 
production control components, photo- 
graphic equipment, and infrared appliances 
will go into industrial and consumer marts. 
Miskella Infra-Red Co., Cleveland, is trans- 
ferring capabilities and know-how that go 
into its tasks for the Atlas satellite to new 
types of electronic lamps, hot dog roasters, 
switches, and ovens. ECO Engineering Co., 
a Newark, N.J., supplier of Redstone Arsenal, 
had to develop an inert thread sealing com- 
pound for that key customer. Now ECO 
counts. on such sealing and antiseize com- 
pounds to appeal to pump manufacturers in 
the process industries. 

The tremendous impetus which defense 
research gave to the miniaturization of elec- 
tronic components continues. Dresser In- 
dustries’ Southwestern Industrial Electronic 
Co., Houston, is “transistorizing and mini- 
fying” for portable radio and television sets. 
In addition, Southwestern makes micro- 
miniature roller, needle and ball bearings for 
compressed air-turbine dental drills. An- 
other missile electronics suplier, Miles Re- 
producer, Inc., New York City, is promoting 
an automatic voice recorder which starts 
and stops at the sound of a voice, and a 
Walkie-Recordall which is a miniature con- 
ference recorder-transcriber. 

LONG RANGE JOBS 

An eloquent indication of the benefits to 
industry of current programs is the spate 
of large “engineers wanted” ads in metro- 
politan Sunday newspapers; most of the ad- 
vertisers are space age research and develop- 
ment organizations. 

In the hectic competition for the most de- 
sirable mechanical and electronic engineers, 
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companies emphasize the long-range attrac- 
tions of careers in their laboratories. The 
propeller division of Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
for example, specifically mentions that the 
design, development and testing work avail- 
able on “advanced air vehicles” and the 
control concepts under development have 
“application in industry as well as many 
other areas yet to be fully explored.” 

A few winters back, after the Soviets had 
orbited their second satellite, a group of 
U.S. Congressmen landed in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, on a transpolar Antarotic flight. One 
of them, Representative TorpertT H. Mac- 
DONALD, of Boston, was properly respectful in 
reading of the accomplishment in a Down 
Under newspaper. The hotel elevator oper- 
ator was reassuring and consoling. “You 
Yanks needn’t worry,” he said. “You'll do 
all right. And when you get your satellites 
going round the earth, they'll be much bet- 
ter. They'll be air-conditioned.” 

The lawmaker from an area abounding in 
electronics production and research activi- 
ties for the Space Agency and ARPA thinks 
this point was well taken. Experience has 
proven that every military undertaking in 
nuclear fission and fusion, astronautics, elec- 
tranic computation, and new aerodynamic 
and hydrodynamic R. & D. is from the out- 
set destined to pay off in new skills, tech- 
nologies, industries, and related forms of 
economic wealth. 





THE WARM SIDE OF THE COLD War 
(By Clarke Newlon) 


The visit to this country of Nikita Khru- 
shchev is significant in several ways. Histori- 
cally, he is the first Russian chief of govern- 
ment to set foot on American soil. Histori- 
cally, also, he arrives near the second anni- 
versary of his Nation’s greatest technologi- 
cal triumph—the orbiting of Sputnik I. 
Politically, he is linked to the Administra- 
tion’s hopes of cutting down the military 
budget. Morally, he holds the hope of the 
West for a lessening of tensions, for dis- 
armament, for global sanity. 

It is very difficult to believe that the Soviet 
Premier will really change any of his com- 
munistic spots during his visit here, or im- 
mediately thereafter. However, we do be- 
lieve it is far better for East-West protagon- 
ists to meet personally on almost any terms 
than to stand glowering at each other across 
the oceans and continents. And there is 
always the hope that the visit will enlarge 
the Premier's outlook. 

With this in mind we would like to call 
his attention to the lead story in this issue 
of this magazine—a story dealing with the 
peaceful uses which American industry has 
found for products and techniques devel- 
oped during the cold war of the past decade. 

Khrushchevy’s contempt for capitalism is 
well and widely known. Alluding to Amer- 
ica on October 10, 1957, he said: “There are 
still reactionary militarist forces in the world 
which are preparing for war and which do 
not want disarmament, fearing to lose their 
profits. The capitalists are worried about 
their profits.” 

It would be strange indeed if capitalists 
were not concerned to some extent about 
their profits, profits being one of the prime 
bases of capitalism. But it might surprise 
the Soviet Premier to learn the trend this 
concern takes. 


As detailed in this week’s story, a missile 
and rockets survey revealed that during the 
past decade military, missile, and space re- 
search has produced countless new products, 
new industrial techniques, and even entire 
new industries for peaceful, civilian usage. 
While working to produce better defense 
vehicles and spacecraft, American industry 
has never lost sight of the fact that it is 
inherent in its very nature to be always 
searching for ways to improve the every- 
day living of the American people. Missile 
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optics produce better eyeglasses; the material 
created for a radome also makes more dur- 
able kitchenware; the search for a new fuel 
produces a new medicine and thus on. 

No democratic society has ever looked fav- 
orably on military expenditures. The atti- 
tude has always been, understandably, that. 
military spending is almost literally waste, 
that a dollar for defense could be spent fom 
some worthwhile purpose if defense weren’t 
necessary. 

Within our military budget, which ac- 
counts for from 10 to 15 percent of our 
gross national income, many items have 
been produced which have: great economic 
(as well as military) value. They have les- 
sened man’s labors, improved his health, 
and well-being, lengthened.-his life span. 
This is not and never will be an argument 
for increasing military budgets, 6f course; 
but it does demonstrate that these military 
expenditures have brought civilian benefits 
which otherwise might not have resulted— 
or at least would have been years longer 
in arriving. 

The point which we hope will not be per- 
mitted to escape the attention of Premier 
Khrushchev is this: 

Not only can this country devote its econ- 
omy to building one of the greatest defense 
machines in the world, aid its western allies 
both militarily and economically, create and 
carry out a potentially great space pro- 
gram—it can do this and at the same time 
give its citizens the highest living standard 
ever known, 

Not only has this country accepted the 
challenge of the cold war which the Rus- 
sians have forced upon us, but in effect we 
are making it pay for itself through our vast 
production system and consumer capacity. 

We think this is a tribute to the American 
system and to American industry. We doubt 
that the same thing is even remotely true 
in Mr. Khrushchev’s country; his own tech- 
nical leadership isn’t geared to think of 
civilian well-being, either industrially or 
spiritually. 

If this one fact can be brought home to 
the Soviet Premier it may both enlighten 
and discourage him somewhat—enlighten 
him to the fact that though we don’t try to 
force our way of life on the world, we like 
it; and discourage his hopes of changing 
that fact. , 





Traditional Values in American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, Dr. 
Ralph H. Gabriel, distinguished Ameri- 
can historian, has prepared a study 
called Traditional Values in Americ 
Life for the U.S. National- Commission 
for UNESCO. Dr. Gabriel’s study is to 
be used in a proposed series of round- 
table discussions on the theme, “Tradi- 
tional Values in Modern Life in India 
and in the United States.” The round- 
tables are to be held concurrently in 
India and in the United States under the 
sponsorship of the Indian National Com- 
mission for UNESCO and the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. Asim- 
ilar paper is being prepared under the 
auspices of the Indian National Com- 
mission dealing with traditional values 
in Indian life. 
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This project is planned as a bilateral 
contribution to UNESCO’s project on 
Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values. Its aim is to 
help increase and deepen mutual knowl- 
edge, understanding, and appreciation 
between the people of the United States 
and the people of India. 

Dr. Gabriel formerly held the chair of 
sterling professor of history at Yale and 
has been for the past year a professor at 
the School of International Service at 
American University. 

In his foreword to the study, Dr. 
Gabriel says, “The present essay has at- 
tempted a kind of silhouette. of the 
values of one civilization—that of the 
United States.” He has summarized 
American values under the following 
headings: Politics, Law, Religion, Educa- 
tion, Social Values, Science, Economics, 
Art, and International Relations. 

Dr. Gabriel’s complete study is avail- 
able from the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO. I should like vo include 
here a part of his discussion of American 
values in politics, as they have evolved 
from the days of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts from Traditional 
Values in American Life printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Out of the heritage from England, the 
experience with government in the Colonies, 
the struggle for independence, the creation 
of the Republic, and the experience of more 
than a century and a half of independence 
have come American values in the area of 
politics. They include the following con- 
cepts and goals: “ 

1. The concept of the State as a utilitarian 
device created to further the general welfare. 

2. Freedom and responsibility of the indi- 
vidual adult person to have a voice in the 
Government under which he lives as exem- 
plified in the right and responsibility to 
vote. 

8. Freedom of access to knowledge of all 
kinds save only when disclosure of particular 
information would endanger the whole com- 
munity. Sound judgments by persons hav- 
ing a voice in their Government must be 
based on knowledge as full and as accurate 
as possible. 

4. Freedom to express orally or in writing 
opinions honestly held concerning economic, 
religious, political, or social matters. In the 
case of political opinions, this freedom is 
limited by the requirement that actions to 
carry opinions into effect must conform to 
the procedures for changing the policies 
or structure of the State as set forth in the 
Constitution of the United States. A further 
general limitation is that expression of 
opinion must not lead immediately to panic 
or disorder. Americans regard freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press as the cCor- 
nerstone or republican institutions. 

5. The protection of the free citizen 
against unreasonable invasion of privacy by 
officers of government. 

6. The right of free citizens to assemble 
peaceably. 

7. The supremacy of civil authority over 
the military in conformity with the principle 
that the civil authority is the decisionmaking 
power and the military is the instrument, 
when needed, to carry decisions into effect. 

Efforts throughout our national history to 
realize fully the goal of citizen participation 
in government suggest the evolutionary 
character of American values. By the end of 
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the first third of the 19th century practically 
all of the States had extended the right to 
vote to all males 21 or over. As the century 
ended most of the States had passed laws 
requiring that a voter cast his ballot in 
These laws were intended to pre- 
vent the improper manipulation of elections 
by threats or bribery of electors. In 1920 
an amendment to the Constitution gave to 
women of the United States the right to 
vote. In the first half of the 20th century, 
the States in the southern part of the United 
States where Negroes were very numerous 
sharply limited by legislative enactment or 
by administrative procedures the number of 
Negro citizens permitted to vote. In the 
middle decades of the century, the Supreme 
Court: of the United States struck down 
these enactments and administrative proce- 
dures that came within its jurisdiction on 
the ground that they were contrary to the 
Constitution. In 1957 the Congress of the 
United States enacted a civil rights law, 
the purpose of which is to protect the right 
of the Negro to vote. The act represented a 
step forward in guaranteeing throughout the 
Nation full political rights to the colored 
man. Determined opposition in many south- 
ern communities, however, impeded its full 
enforcement. But the very fact that the 
goal had not been completely realized tended 
to focus public attention throughout the 
country on the transcendent importance of 
this value for the principle of government by 
the consent of the governed. ~* 

Since the establishment of the Nation 
each generation of Americans has faced in 
one form or another the problem of main- 
taining freedom of speech and of the press. 
The exercise of these rights has at one time 
or another been threatened in local com- 
munities where tensions arising out of reli- 
gious, racial, or political issues exacerbated 
the relations between a dominant majority 
and a dissenting minority. In the decade 
that followed World War II, several disclos- 
ures of subversive activities in the Federal 
Government on the part of persons working 
in the interest of a foreign power created at a 
time of international tension widespread 
fears for the security of the Nation. Anxiety, 
affecting large numbers of the people and 
appearing in the Congress, created a situ- 
ation im which public criticism of certain 
of the policies of the United States became 
a dangerous activity for the citizen. In 
these months of fear, however, many citizens 
in public addresses and writings and many 
newspapers in editorials stoutly maintained 
the ancient right to responsible and honest 
criticism. , Such affirmations did much to 
rouse the public to the danger that ill- 
considered measures intended to maintain 
the security of the Nation might destroy the 
rights and liberties upon which its institu- 
tions depend. The Supreme Court in sev- 
eral important decisions struck a balance be- 
tween the security of the Nation and ‘the 
freedom of the individual. In these deci- 
sions the Court moved to preserve freedom 
of thought in an age of international ten- 
sion. Experience, beginning in the early 
days of the Republic, has given force to the 
American maxim: “The price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance.” 5 





Khrushchev’s Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to call to the attention of my 
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colleagues an excellent editorial on the 
recent foreign affairs article by Mr. 
Khrushchey which appeared in the 
Commonweal, September 18, 1959. This 
is one of the most thoughtful and closely 
reasoned statements on the article which 
I have been privileged to read, 

The editorial says that the real dif- 
ference between the’ Soviet Union and 
the Western democracies has to do with 
the basic conceptions of man and human 
society, conceptions which derive from 
the great Judaeo-Christian tradition 
and which emphasize the dignity and 
inviolability of the human person and 
the democratic freedoms that protect 
him from all manner of tyranny. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Commonweal, Sept. 18, 1959] 

KHRUSHCHEV’'s CONDITIONS 


In some ways it is curious that so able a 
dialectitian as the Soviet Premier should in 
his foreign affairs article have led up to his 
three conditions for peace by a series of pal- 
pably false assertions. Surely he would 
credit the elite which reads that informative 
American quarterly with enough knowledge 
of recent history to perceive the lack of any 
real factual basis for certain of his leading 
claims. Perhaps, in this trial balloon pre- 
ceding his American visit, Khrushchev was 
counting more heavily on the impact that 
mass media summaries of his article would 
make on the less interested and less informed 
but wider American reading and listening 
public. 

In any case these claims do little to build 
up confidence in his estimates of present 
conditions and his promises for the future. 
To begin with, how can we reconcile his con- 
tention that the Soviet Union has from its 
beginnings adhered to peaceful coexistence 
as the basic principle of its foreign policy 
with its actual expansionism of the past 40 
years? The list of its successful conquests 
by force is a long one, from the Baltic States 
and other subject nations now within the 
Soviet Union to the satellites of Eastern 
Europe. Or how can Soviet “renunciation of 
interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries with the object of altering their 
system of government, or mode of life, or 
for any other motive” square with the long- 
standing existence and activity of Moscow- 
directed Communist Parties in virtually 
every country in the world? 

Mr. Khrushchev goes on to eschew eco- 
nomic imperialism because of the unlimited 
home market enjoyed by the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries, when it is 
widely known that the purchasing power of 
the individual citizen in those lands has 
been for years, and Still is, far below that 
of its contemporaries in the West. As head of 
one of the most drastic and efficient totalitar- 
ian dictatorships the world has ever seen, the 
Soviet Premier has the effrontery to say that 
“it is the people who determine the desti- 
nies of the socialist states * * * the people 
who themselves create all the material and 
spiritual values of society.” 

Alongside the Khrushchev claim that the 
Soviet Union has reduced its vast armies by 
more than 2 million men must. be set its 
marked growth in undersea, missile and nu- 
clear-weapon strength. And its temporary 
discontinuance of thermonuclear tests must 
be balanced by Russia’s adamant refusal, up 
to now, to agree to systems of international 
controls involving adequate inspection by 
non-Russians within the U.S.S.R. as well as 
by inspection teams'made up of a number 
of nationalities operating in other countries. 
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In the light of these opening gambits, it 
is difficult to see how Mr. Khrushchev can ex- 
pect Americans to have confidence that his 
conditions for peace will be acceptable. 
Doubtless it has been tragically misleading 
for us to address the captive nations in terms 
of liberation without any feasible means of 
effecting it. But as a people long identi- 
fied with the democratic freedoms and the 
principle of national self-determination, we 
can hardly be expected to agree to the 
permanent subjugation against their will of 
the Hungarian and other subject peoples. 

The German question scarcely looks more 
promising. Except that West Berlin might 
curtail its propaganda activities in the in- 
terests of a settlement, there seems to be 
little that the Western powers have to offer 
here. It is again barefaced effrontery for 
Khrushchev, with his East German puppet 
regime continuing against the manifest op- 
position of the people, to declare that “no 
attempts should be made to interfere from 
outside” with the process of German reuni- 
fication. In view of Russia’s flagrant viola- 
tions of the Potsdam agreement and many 
others, how could any credence be placed in 
its promise to guarantee the independence 
of West Berlin and “the preservation of the 
existing way of life there’’? 

On the question of trade with the Soviet 
Union there might be somewhat more lee- 
way. At one point Mr. Khrushchev calls for 
“extensive and absolutely unrestricted inter- 
national trade,” at another for “the exchange 
of everything produced by human genius in 
the sphere of peaceful branches of material 
production.” There is a difference between 
the two phrases, particularly as one of the 
things that restricts American-Soviet trade 
is our embargo against exports of strategic 
materials to the Soviet Union. It appears 
possible that trade could be expanded on a 
pragmatic basis for the mutual benefit of 
both countries, especially wherever such ex- 
changes of goods and services would incline 
the Soviets toward converting their impres- 
sive productive powers away from war indus- 
tries to the makings of things that raise 
their general living standards. 

As an able debater, Khrushchev has ut- 
tered a number of sober truths te accom- 
pany his fictions. His comments on the 
vulnerability of all of us to modern weapons, 
and the need of avoiding at all hazards an 
all-out shooting war, cannot be gainsaid. 
His reiteration of the challenge that his way 
and our way be permitted to compete un- 
hampered for the allegiance of men and 
nations has its appealing side. 

But he resorts to the clever debating trick 
of misstating the issue. He would have the 
contest between socialism and capitalism, 
rather than between communism and democ- 
racy. Once he has identified the American 
way with capitalism, a concept which in- 
spires hostility on almost every hand, he 
has gone far toward winning the big de- 
bate before the peoples of the world. And 
it has been all too easy for Mr. Nrxon and 
other American spokesmen to fall into this 
trap. 

Mr. Khrushchev also likes to present the 
debate in terms of productivity and future 
standards of living. Here defenders of the 
American way are even more easily led down 
a debating cul de sac. Not only can we 
pvint to our color TV sets, air-conditioners, 
1960 cars, deep freezes, and washing ma- 
chines, but we can contrast present living 
standards generally under the two systems. 
Here Khrushchev cites comparative rates of 
growth and forecasts a rosy Communist fu- 
ture, That takes some of the starch out of 
our productivity argument, but it is not the 
main reason for warning against this pit- 
fall. ; 

The real difference between the Soviet 
Union and the Western democracies is not 
one of productivity, of low versus high liv- 
ing standards or—especially where the 
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United States is concerned—of socialism~ 
versus capitalism. It goes far deeper than 
that. It has to do with the basic concep- 
tions of man and of human society, con- 
ceptions which derive from the great 
Judaeo-Christian tradition and wiateh em- 
phasize the dignity and inviolability of the 
human person and the democratic freedoms 
that protect him from all manner of tyr- 
anny. That is the burden of our side of 
the debate with Mr. Khrushchev, but until 
we demonstrate that we are willing to make 
adequate sacrifices during this cold war pe- 
riod for the sake of these things in which 
we believe, we shall have a hard time con- 
vincing Mr. Khrushchev, other peoples—or 
ourselves. 





Lessons From Harvey Point? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein an editorial 
from the Greensboro Daily News dated 
September 13 entitled “Lessons From 
Harvey Point?” 


In the area of 50 miles, including the 
city of Elizabeth City, Edenton, and 
Hertford, N.C., on the Albemarle Sound, 
the Navy has completely built and closed 
three naval installations: an airfield 
costing many millions of dollars; a light- 
er-than-air base at Weeksville, near 
Elizabeth City, N.C., at tremendous cost; 
and now Harvey Point. 


It is difficult, Mr. Speaker, to under- 
stand. 


LEssons From Harvey Pornt? 


This promised investigation into the fiasco 
of Harvey Point should not be allowed to 
trail off in mere words. North Carolina has 
a@ particular interest in it. But our concern 
goes much further. Is what happened with 
reference to this seaplane base and abandon- 
ment of the planes which were to be based 
there representative of the armed services’— 
in this instance the Navy’s—lack of long- 
range planning and waste of millions of dol- 
lars of tax money? 

It is not enough to assure contractors that 
they will not lose as a result of the sudden 
shift of plans, after $11,500,000 had already 
been spent on land acquisition and facilities 
and around $400 million in research work 
and development of the now outcast Sea- 
masters. The taxpayers have already caught 
it in the neck; and a large sum which might 
have been spent on some other phase of our 
sorely pressed defense program has gone 
down the rathole. 

The Daily News has looked upon the Har- 
vey Point installation with quizzical eye 
ever since it was annouhced. We trust that 
any investigation will determine whether 
this completely new installation was neces- 
sary when facilities had only recently been 
abandoned at nearby Weeksville and Eden- 
ton. 

Withal, there is the lesson for every com- 
munity whose economy is geared to defense 
to realize the instability of that dependence 
and to seek to prepare for the day when its 
defense payroll may be sharply cut or elim- 
inated. Our transcending desire is for peace, 
but there is a shudder at what might hap- 
pen to our economy if, all of a sudden, peace 
did descend upon us. 
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Harvey Point calls for expanded study, in 
its implications, its immediate application, 
and its symbolism of defense helter-skelter- 
ism, 





The Chaplain of the Senate Writes on Mr. 
Khrushchev’s Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, our 
worthy Chaplain of the Senate, Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, has advised us 
neither to jeer nor cheer during the tour 
in this country of Premier Khrushchev, 
of the Soviet Union. I agree with this 
sound advice. Whenever I read the 
Chaplain’s brilliant articles on the edi- 
torial page of the Washington Sunday 
Star, I realize anew what a talented and 
gifted man presides over the spiritual 
needs of the U.S. Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a particularly able 
piece of writing by Reverend Harris from 
the Star of September 13, 1959, entitled 
“Who Goes There?” be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Sunday Star, Sept. 13, 
1959] 


Wuo Gores THERE? 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate) 


“Who goes there?” Every true American 
sentinel on the ramparts of freedom will be 
forced to utter that challenge in the crucial 
days just ahead. The rotund Russian peasant 
who has fought his way to the top of the 
bloody Soviet pyramid is coming to the Amer- 
ica he has long eagerly desired tosee. He who 
despises spires comes to a Nation whose 
proudest boast is that it is under God and 
whose uncoerced pulpits, from sea to sea, as a 
follow; there is no such thing as honor. 
famous French visitor put it years ago, “are 
ablaze with righteousness.” In his vast do- 
main the ancient church is but a Charlie 
McCarthy on the knee of the police state. 
To this threatening Goliath who so soon will 
tread our soil, the sacred beliefs which made 
and preserve America, and lifted its spires 
against the sky of an expanding democracy 
where the people rule, are but the opiate of 
the people—nothing but @ smare and a 
delusion. 

Who goes there? It is one whose basic 
creed rises no higher than the dust beneath 
his feet. For him, eyerything in the uni- 
verse is explained by whirling atoms. There 
is no God high over all. From that creed it 
follows as the night the day that for indi- 
viduals or a nation there is no moral code to 
follow; there is no such thing as honor. 
The disciples of Karl Marx have no rule of 
action but expediency. Morals is anything 
that will make any contribution to the com- 
munization of the world—no matter who or 
how many are marked for liquidation in the 
pursuit of that objective. Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev subscribes fully to the dictum of his 
master, Lenin, who decreed: “It is necessary 
to use any ruse, cunning, unlawful methods, 
even concealment of the truth.” 

In the carrying out of that creed without 
pity or conscience Khrushchevy’s record is 
stained blood red by terrible ruthlessness, 
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in purges and perfidy, in executions and 
murdered freedom fighters, which put Nero 
in the shade. Upon his hands is the blood 
of our slaughtered sons in Korea. And upon 
his lips are the falsehoods charging the 
United States with deadly germ warfare. In 
very truth all this must be said as the cry is 
raised, ““‘Who goes there?”’ 

Inasmuch as we are standing under the 
spires of the Spirit let us enter church por- 
tals and listen to a prophet of the Most High, 
beloved these many years by his nation, 
Sweden, Bishop Bengt Jonzon. To any 
thought of inviting the boss to that nation, 
so close to the Red abomination as to feel 
its hot breath in their faces, the good bishop 
warns: “To invite Khrushchev to our coun- 
try would be the same as letting an enemy 
through the frontlines in a shooting war. 
Every word and action of his serves a defi- 
nite purpose to split the free world, to con- 
fuse our judgment, to break down the will 
to resist, to encourage defeatism.” That’s 
the answer of a great churchman to the 
question, “Who goes there?” 

But in this crisis all Americans should vow 

that nothing be said or done to embarrass 
our President or to make more difficult his 
noble attempt to seek for some ray of hope 
as he deals face to face with the headman 
of the Kremlin. By personal contact, amid 
visible fruits of democracy in this promised 
land flowing with milk and honey, our 
peace-loving Chief Executive has taken it 
upon himself to face this ebullient, confi- 
dent exponent of the false gods of mate- 
rialism with the truth as it is exemplified, 
however imperfectly, in the American sys- 
tem. Of course, it is all a gamble. But 
the President is convinced, in these epochal 
days of dread and danger, that as the dic- 
tator sees and feels our America some of his 
erroneous, preconceived notions may be 
modified, as he realizes that we are all in 
the same boat now in the swift rapids, with 
the thunder of Niagara just ahead. The 
President, as he deals with this man with 
such enormous power in his hands, deserves 
the fervent prayers of the millions under the 
Stars and Stripes who believe in the God 
the Kremlin denies. 
. We can rest in confidence that our elected 
leader who faces the unelected Soviet spokes- 
man has often declared that our democracy 
does not even make sense without God and 
without a deeply felt religion. 

To the- visitor who in these September 
days will be answering, in his pronounce- 
ments, the question ““‘Who goes there?” Amer- 
ica will be saying at every turn: “We believe 
that the American Revolution was tremen- 
dously more significant than the Russian 
revolution, and that the inspiring exemplar 
of the possibilities of the common man is 
not Lenin, but Lincoln—the Lincoln who 
said: ‘Our reliance is in the true love of 
liberty which God has planted in our bos- 
oms, Our defense is in the preservation of 
the spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage 
of all men—in all lands—everywhere.’” 

And so, without any illusions as to who 
goes there, with eyes wide open we say to 
our President, with the plaudits of Europe 
ringing in his ears, “May God empower you 
as you face this noble gamble.” Let us re- 
member that even Paul the Apostle approved 
the murder of Stephen and counted it a 
stern duty to deal out threatenings and 
slaughter, and to make havoc for the early 
church. But Paul, as he was then, the high- 
handed persecutor, became Christ’s devoted 
bondservant. Across the centuries his name 
stands next to the one he persecuted. Could 
not that miracle of transformation happen 
again? 

Who goes there? One who if he could 
but see, like Paul, the light, and repent, and 
change his attitude, could go dows in his- 
tory as a great benefactor of humanity in 
this age on ages telling. 

But as matters now stand, for loyal Amer- 
icans, while there must be, of course, no 
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jeers, there must be no cheers. This visitor 
must be received—not as a friend—for he is 
an enemy—with correct and dignified for- 
mality. If‘this avowed foe of the precious 
things we hold nearest our hearts should be 
received with fulsome welcome, or as a con- 
quering hero, we would be doing something 
terrible to ourselves. To receive him, thus, 
America would be crucifying her own prin- 
ciples. Any applause will be to toll the bells 
of hope for all the captive nations who will 
be listening. 

Courtesy does not even demand that we 
lend our physical presence. It is possible to 
look and listen by way of the radio and tele- 
vision. In any event, to be true to ourselves 
the reception accorded should be politely 
regular. Anything else will be a vote to sell 
the soul of America to the devil of tyranny. 





The Khrushchev Invitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, since 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev, in his re- 
cent article for the magazine Foreign 
Affairs as seen fit again to chide ,the 
Congress for adopting the captive na- 
tions resolution, I believe it is particu- 
larly in order to place in the Recorp the 
views on the Khrushchev visit held by 
the principal author and sponsor of this 
resolution. 


I refer to Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, a 
professor in Soviet economics at George- 
town University and chairman of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica. Dr, Dobriansky is an authority on 
the empire-building activities of Soviet 
Russia and the role which Mr. Khru- 
shcheyv has played in this brutal con- 
quest. 

Under permission to extend and revise 
my remarks, I include a copy of the tele- 
gram sent to President Eisenhower by 
Dr. .Dobriansky prior to the announce- 
ment of the invitation to Mr. Khrushchev 
to visit the United States and also 
a copy of the statement to the press by 
Dr. Dobriansky on August 7, following 
public disclosure of the invitation: 


TELEGRAM SENT TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER BY 
ORIGINATOR OF CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK IDEA 


THURSDAY, JULY 30, 1959. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As the originator of 
the Captive Nations Week idea and resolu- 
tion, I cannot adequately express in words 
our profound gratitude for your well-worded 
proclamation and also for your personal 
participation in a prayerful observance of 
the week in Gettysburg, Pa. 

Contrary to the understanding of some, 
both the resolution and proclamation are 
unique documents. For the first time they 
direct world attention to the fact. that the 
majority of the captive nations are in the 
Soviet Union and Asia. It is this truth that 
disturbed Khrushchev most. By pointing to 
the gravest weakness in the Communist em- 
pire we placed Nikita the Sanguine on no- 
tice that we are well aware of the empire 
character of the USSR. itself. Without 
the resources of the captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R., Russia itself would 
be a second- or third-rate power. The spread 
of this trwh enormously devaluates Mos- 
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cow's propaganda bluff in any comparisons 
with our Nation. 

In the spirit of the Captive Nations Week, 
we sincerely hope that you will resist the 
ill-advised pressure to invite Khrushchev to 
thesg shores. Wisely, we extended no official 
invitation to Mikoyan. Khrushchev’s crimi- 
nal record exceeds all. It is patently naive 
to believe that a spirit by the “Hangman of 
Ukraine” would add anything to what he 
already knows about our country. If he 
should acquire facts of incidental worth, it 
is equally illusory to think that this would 
produce a cessation of the cold war which, 
historically, imperialist Russia plays for 
keeps. Moral principle alone should dissuade 
us from conferring respectability and legiti- 
macy to a dedicated enemy, the attributes 
he desires most in order to extend his empire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. Lev E. DoBRIANSKY, 
Georgetown University. 





THE STATEMENT TO THE PRESIDENT 
(Delivered Aug. 7, 1959) 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America again cannot 
thank you enough for your historic Procla- 
mation of Captive Nations Week. By act of 
Congress and your splendid proclamation, 
the United States has officially recognized 
for the first time the existence of the many 
captive non-Russian nations within the em- 
pire known as the Soviet Union. This repre- 
sents a great stride in our real understanding 
of the prison house of nations parading as 
the U.S.S.R. It was most significant that 
while the Vice President was in Russia 
proper, Khrushchev had to hurry down to 
Ukraine to give a self-reassuring speech. 

We are, however, gravely disturbd by the 
invitation extended to Mr. Khrushchev to 
visit this country. In our judgment, this in- 
vitation cannot but be deplored as another 
Russian cold war victory which Moscow is 
already celebrating as Khrushchev's triumph. 
To countless Americans, this planned action 
appears now as a cynical sequel to our first 
observance of Captive Nations Week. 

In the view of this committee, the invita- 
tion constitutes another cold war defeat for 
the United States by placing the cloak of 
respectability and legitimacy on a political 
criminal, no matter how he is painted. More- 
over, Mr. President, it so obviously contra- 
dicts your own test, put so often before our 
people, that you would not meet with Khru- 
shchev unless there were some encouraging 
progress at Geneva. There was none. What 
this and a forthcoming summit meeting 
amount to are a dangerous retreat from the 
policy you so admirably upheld against all 
shortsighted pressures when Secretary Dulles 
was alive. 

This step really ushers in a new phase in 
our foreign policy. We now seem to be re- 
ducing our last and most potent weapon of 
clearcut superiority, our discriminating 
moral world leadership. Secretary Dulles 
must have rolled in his grave when this in- 
vitation was announced. The pressures that 
sought to oust him over a year ago, have 
now, but momentarily, won their first round. 

To us, who follow closely developments 
within the multinational Soviet Union, it is 
incredible that a genocidist and political 
criminal should be extended the official hos- 
pitality of this home of the free. His record 
in part shows: (1) As a party functionary in 
the early thirties (he played a brilliant role 
in the Moscow man-made famine in Ukraine 
that resulted in the annihilation of some 5 
million lives; (2) for his excellent perform- 
ances, he was elevated to high party posts in 
Ukraine and had a hand in the genocide of 
some 11,000 lives in Vinnitsa, Ukraine, before 
the war; (3) although a Russian, he paved 
his way to leadership in the party in Ukraine 
by conducting many purges; (4) following 
World War II, he was specially dispatched by 
Stalin to quell the patriotic national resist- 
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ance in Ukraine. This partial ‘record explains 
why he is widely regarded in Eastern Europe 
as the hangman of Ukraine. 

Terrorism comes easy with the Hangman 
of Ukraine. He showed it also in Georgia, 
Poland, and Hungary in 1956. Through his 
puppets, he showed it in Tibet. Only last 
month it was against the Ukrainian under- 
ground in the Carpathian Mountains. Fool- 
- ing many of our Americans today as Stalin 

did before fully entrenching himself over 30 
years ago, the hangman continues this ter- 
rorism by less conspicuous but more effective 
methods in the Soviet Union. To assert, as 
some do, that peaceable methods have fea- 
tured his regime since the 20th Party Con- 
gress belies the facts. 

This committee, doubtless in addition to 
millions of Americans, regards the arguments 
offered to justify Khrushchev’s visit here as 
spurious. It is almost insulting to the in- 
telligence of the American people that we are 
deemed by some as being naive enough to 
believe that Khrushchev does not already 
understand what the United States repre- 
sents and possesses. Clearly, it didn’t take 
the Russians long to understand where our 
atomic and missile secrets were. Khrushchev 
understands our country far more than many 
of us understand his empire in the Soviet 
Union itself and his centuries-fashioned 
methods and techniques. Those, like our 
visiting Governors to the U.S.S.R., who speak 

\ in mythical concepts of “the Soviet people” 


and “the Soviet nation,” and with callous ~ 


disregard of the Lithuanian, Latvian, Ukrain- 
ian, and other captive non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R., may well learn from the late 
Secretary of State Dulles. ‘The Soviet bloc,” 
he said on October 10, 1955, “represents an 
amalgamation of about 900 million people, 
normally, constituting more than 20 distinct 
national groups.” The untutored harm some 
of us do to the freedom aspirations of 110 
million people making up the captive non- 
Russian nations in the USSR. cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. The blemish this 
places on our own traditions and the recipro- 
cal harm it incurs for our own security in- 
terests need hardly be stressed. 

Tt is an illusion to think that this visit and 
the later calculated summit meeting will 
relieve pressures on Berlin, the Middle East, 
Laos, free Korea, free China, and, indeed, 
upon our United States. This action shows 
how woefully unprepared we are to cope 
with Moscow's cold war challenge. More 
than anything else that Khrushchev now 
wants is respectability and legitimacy to con- 
solidate his empire. He is behaving in a tra- 
dition developed long before the Russian 
Revolution and we have not even begun to 
learn the lessons of Russian empire build- 
ing. Some of us may just as well pay tribute 
to Ivan the Terrible who was the first to use 
the “friendship and peace” tool in his cold 
war conquest of the Khanate of Kazan in the 
16th century. 

In the light of these facts and reasoned 
judgments, our conscience moves us to join 
with other Americans in peaceful demon- 
stration of protest and righteous condemna- 
tion against the hangman. The Russians— 
and, indeed, the Vice President traveled only 
in the Russian part of USSR.—had no 
crimes to denounce. By any stretch of logic, 
the hangman is no parallel case to our Vice 
President. We, as indeed many other Amer- 
icans who will in time voice themselves, can- 
not but share the moved feelings of Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, Senator Srrtes Bripces, 
Congressman WALTER Jupp, and many other 
outstanding leaders in our society. - 

In full confidence of your understanding 
and with God's many blessings upon you, 
Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
L&v E. Dosriansky, 

Chairman, the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America. 
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General Bradley Tries To Save Taxpayers’ 
Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Gen. Mark E. Bradley, Jr., 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, U.S. Air 
Force, is conscious of the great respon- 
sibility which rests on his shoulders. 
The watchword of his office is the wise 
use of funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress. General Bradley has to make 
many decisions involving very large sums 
of money. Many of the contracts which 
he authorizes must necessarily be done 
without the benefit of competitive bid- 
ding. For reasons of security, perform- 
ance, and ability to produce, he must 
decide on who shall construct what, and 
for how much. Because of these difficult 
decisions and because of the fine char- 
acter which he possesses, General Brad- 
ley is instituting many fine procedures 
designed to save the ultimate in the 
funds entrusted to his use. 

In an address before the Air Force 
Association meeting in Miami on the 3d 
of September, General Bradley explained 
the policy of his office. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include therewith General Bradley’s 
speech for insertion in the REcorp: 


Appress By LT. GEN. M. E. BRADLEY, JR., 
Deputy Curer or STAFF, MATERIEL, AT PRo- 
CUREMENT SEMINAR, AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 
MEETING, MIAMI BEACH, FLA., SEPTEMBER 3, 
1959 
Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, your invitation 

to address this seminar made it clear to me 

that you consider the Air Force and industry 
partners in the business of defense. I agree 


that we are partners and that each of us often 
speaks for the other. But although we may 
have @ dual mission we must never lose sight 
of the important mission of protecting the 
taxpayer's dollar. I assure you that the Air 


Force intends to do this at all times to the 
best of its ability. 

Your invitation left me a choice of topics 
for discussion. I have, therefore, selected a 
subject, “Current Air Force Procurement 
Problems,” in which I am sure you are vitally 
interested. Like most discussions of pro- 
curement this one too is basically about 
money. But it is a particular aspect of pro- 
curement money as it bears on Air Force- 
congressional relationships. 

Air Force funds are, of course, appropri- 
ated by Congress. Congress bases the appro- 
priation of funds for the Air Force primarily 
upon three considerations: 

The type of proximity of the threat facing 
us; 
The strength of the national economy; 

The ability of the Air Force to use the 
money wisely and efficiently. 

It is the third consideration—the ability of 
the Air Force to use its funds wisely—which 
I want to discuss today. This thought is 
highly important because it affects the rela- 
tionship of the Air Force to Congress. Un- 
less Congress is convinced that the Air Force 
handles its funds carefully, it will not be 
willing to grant the Air Force the sums it 
needs. The denial of funds would seriously 
affect the ability of the Air Force to execute 
its mission, 
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I am keenly aware of the fact, and I am 
sure you are too, that the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses of Congress seem 
to be convinced that the Air Force and in- 
dustry—the partnership we are talking 
about—are not managing the defense dollar 
as well as we might. We have only to look 
at the reports of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for the past 2 fiscal years to see 
why I say this. In both cases the commit- 
tee expressed grave concern over spiraling 
defense costs. This year the House Appro- 
priations Committee made a 1 percent 
across-the-board slash in the amount appro- 
priated. The purpose of the slash was to 
obtain improved management of funds and 
economies in procurement. The final de- 
fense appropriations approved by Congress 
carried a one-half percent reduction in funds. 

Congress did this partly because of the 
recent reports of the General Accounting 
Office on the misuse of funds by contractors. 
Several contractors had to refund substan- 
tial amounts to the Air Force on the ground 
that the money they had received was not 
earned. 

You can help us improve our position be- 
fore Congress if you will cooperate in three 
problem areas. These, then, are, the sore 
spots we want to eradicate. First of all, as 
partners we must be able to depend on each 
other for reliable and accurate information 
when we are negotiating contracts. Sec- 
ondly, when we arrange letter contracts, we 
must be able to expect definitization of con- 
tracts without undue delay. And thirdly, 
we in the Air Force must have cooperation 
from contractors in reducing costs. A 
fourth point I will mention already has 
your cooperation. This relates to small 
business. We are doing pretty well here, but 
I want to encourage further progress. Now, 
let me elaborate somewhat on these subjects 
that are so vital to our progress. 

As partners we must be able to trust each 
other fully during our negotiations of target 
prices. Both of us must furnish the other 
with current and completely accurate infor- 
mation. Inaccurate or out-of-date informa- 
tion defeats the purpose of the incentive 
type contract. This type contract, properly 
used, benefits both the Air Force and indus- 
try. It benefits the Air Force because costs 
are substantially reduced. It benefits in- 
dustry by making profits commensurate with 
your performance. It benefits the taxpayer 
by giving him more defense for his money. 
I appeal to all of you to see to it your com- 
pany gives our negotiators good and up-to- 
date prices. If the Air Force is to continue 
to utilize incentive contracts, you must 
prove by your actions that this will be done. 

It should not be necessary for one partner 
to require signed certificates attesting to the 
accuracy and currency of cost information. 
However, it now appears, from the facts fur- 
nished by the General Accounting Office,, 
that we will have to continue to require. a 
certificate of accuracy. 

We are acting in accord with the policy 
of requiring a certificate of accuracy already 
adopted by the Department of Defense. In 
the next revision to the ASPR this require- 
ment will be extended to include all first 
tier subs where the sum involved is over 
$100,000 and where there is no effective com- 
petition. 

As one of the partners in this business, 
then, let me urge complete cooperation. in 
achieving the purposes of this certificate of 
accuracy. It is my feeling that whatever 
officer of the company signs the certificate 
of accuracy should give careful consideration 
to the responsibility he has to himself, his 
corporation, and the Government. 

The Air Force expects its contractors to 
earn regsonable profits. Close pricing at the 
outset through all tiers will benefit everyone 
in the long run. But we cannot, and you 
would not expect us, to condone any action 
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which would not carry out the intent of the 
certificate of accuracy. 

The second problem area is that of prompt 
definitizaton of letter contracts. Delays 
often occur because negotiators are re- 
luctant to disclose information to our audi- 
tors and price analysts. As a result, negoti- 
ations over prices are lengthy and time con- 
suming. I think it is important for con- 
tractors to recognize that these delays cost 
them money. For example, as long as a let- 
ter contract is in effect, the contractor is 
paid 70 percent progress payments. How- 
ever, if this contract is definitized as a cost- 
type contract, the contractor gets 80 percent 
of the allowable items of cost. That’s a 10- 
percent_spread in financing which should 
not be overlooked. 

We have an additional reason for avoiding 
delays. The House Armed Services Commit- 
tee has indicated that it will insist upon 
complete and accurate cost information as a 
basis for negotiating contracts. Contractors 
can help us greatly here by giving us this 
information promptly. Failure to cooperate 
on this will reflect adversely on both of us. 

We all recognize that letter contracts are 
valuable. They help us to buy that very 
scarce commodity—time. If we misuse the 
letter contract, we hurt ourselves and dis- 
credit the letter contract. 

Here again the Air Force needs the help 
of its contractors. We must cooperate. The 
—<Air Force intends to keep the use of letter 
contracts to a minimum. We, for our part, 
will also definitize them as rapidly as 
possible. 

The third problem is concerned with ever- 
rising costs. Air Force policy is to reduce 
costs wherever possible. Right now we are 
very much concerned about a specific area 
where we think we can make immediate sub- 
stantial cost reductions. That is in over- 
head costs. 

Overhead costs are troublesome because 
we are faced with a curious fact—although 
production runs have decreased overhead 
costs have not. Just a look at the figures 
tells us what we should expect. 

In 1944, we produced 95,272 military air- 
craft, in 1933 the figure had shrunk to 
10,626, and in 1957 it was down to 5,500. 
Clearly, the good old days of long produc- 
tion runs are gone. As firepower has in- 
creased, costs have increased and produc- 
tion runs have decreased and will continue 
to do so. I don’t think I’m wrong when I 
say they’ve gone forever. This is a fact, 
gentlemen, and we must face it. Now, here’s 
the curious part. As production runs have 
decreased direct labor hours have also de- 
creased. However, overhead expense, espe- 
cially engineering, is ever rising. 

I know complexity has increased. -I know 
many thousands more engineering hours are 
required to accomplish the development of 
these complex weapons. But I still have 
a feeling that industry is still holding to 
much of the capability required to meet 
the large scale, long run production pro- 
grams of the past. Gentlemen, the good 
old days are gone, and the more we increase 
complexity, the higher we let our costs get, 
the less and less “today and tomorrow are 
going to look like yesterday. Let’s you and 
the Air Force join in a real soul-searching 
cost reduction program. I know some com- 
panies have made some progress but we need 
across-the-board action. 

Complex modern weapon systems, are, 
by their very nature, more costly than any 
of our earlier systems. The basic cost of 
modern weapon systems is so great that we 
cannot afford to allow any unnecessary costs 
to creep into the price. Just compare the 
figures. A B-52 costs about 35 times as 
much as we paid for a World War II B-17. 
The B-58 Hustler, currently in limited pro- 
duction, will cost about twice as much as a 
B-52. Figures on the B-70 are classified, 
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but they are considerably more than the 
B-58. If we let them, costs could even run 
us out of business. 

But the contractor, as our partner in this 
business, can help us here. He should make 
a definite, firm effort to hold the line against 
increased costs, to hold back on items that 
his engineers or individuals in the Air Force 
may request until he is absolutely convinced 
that they are necessary. If he does this he 
will be helping us do our job and will be 
truly playing the role of partner. These are 
the shared responsibilities of the Air Force- 
industry team. 

There is one more topic on which I’d like 
to comment before we finish this discussion. 
This also is a responsibility shared by Air 
Force and industry as partners in the busi- 
ness of defense. Of course, the ultimate 
responsibility always rests with the Air Force, 
but we do have to turn to you for consid- 
erable assistance. 

Congress expects the Air Force to accept 
the responsibility to help keep our economy 
strong. One means of doing this is to dis- 
tribute the work to the various levels of the 
industrial community. The Air Force must 
adhere to the basic procurement principles 
of quality, prompt delivery, and lowest price. 
At the same time, we must be sure that 
competent small business concerns ° are 
given every opportunity to share in our 
business. As you probably know, over 90 
percent of industrial concerns in this coun- 
try employ less than 500 people. These are 
the concerns we characterize as small busi- 
ness—the ones we're interested in here. 

You may be interested in knowing that im 
the direct Air Force purchasing in fiscal year 
1959, the dollar value of contracts awarded 
to small business concerns was 22 percent 
higher than in fiscal 1958. This is signifi- 
cant because in both years our total pro- 
curement remained approximately the same. 
The $920 million in prime contracts awarded 
in 1959 to small business was the highest 
figure since we started keeping such records 
about 9 years ago. 

This large and impressive figure of awards 
to small business did not come about by 
chance. It is the result of an intensive small 
business program the Air Force has been 
carrying on since 1950. While this practice 
helps the national economy, it also benefits 
the Air Force in a very special way. Small 
business concerns over the years have not 
only been able to meet specifications and 
delivery schedules, but they have given us 
the lowest prices in a great many cases. 

Let’ me give you a rather extreme ex- 
ample of what small business can do. When 
I was Director of Procurement and Produc- 
tion at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, we 
had a requirement for a thousand rather 
difficult items. We had been paying $3,000 
per unit for them. We found a way of get- 
ting small business to bid on this device. 
Small and large firms competed and in the 
end the contract price was $670 per unit. 
The successful bidder was a small business 
concern. It did the job capably and on 
time. It saved the Air Force over two $2', 
million, and made a profit for itself. 

Our large contractors use many thousands 
of small concerns over the country as sub- 
contractors and suppliers. Over 25 percent 
of the dollars we place with large prime 
contractors find their way to small business 
concerns a subcontractors in one tier or 
another. We are pleased with this. It is 
a respectable sum, but we are interested in 
seeing it increased. Here’s where we turn 
to you again as partners in business. If you 
will make a special effort as large contractors 
to offer more competitive bid opportunities 
to small concerns, you will be helping us 
spread the work among the smaller concerns. 
Although we know it means more work and 
a special effort, the result will be worth- 
while for both of us. It will pay off in 
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And you know how important 





lower costs. 
that is. 

By making these savings we will also con- 
vince Congress and the public that we are 
handling our appropriated funds in the most 
efficient manner possible. I think, gentle- 
men, that if we work together in these areas 
I have discussed, we will be able to satisfy 
Congress that we are carrying out our re- 
sponsibilities properly. We have an im- 
portant job to do and we must do it together. 

As partners we share the burden of the 
mission we are entrusted with. We cannot 
share the final responsibility for the mis- 
sion which the Air Force has been given. 
I thank we must also remember the Air 
Force is the senior partner, the one that has 
the ultimate responsibility. The Air Force, 
nevertheless, relies upon you for assistance 
in carrying out this responsibility. 

I think I have said enough to give you & 
clear idea of some of the problems troubling 
us and what we think should be done to 
overcome them. ’ 





The U.S. National Exhibition in Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
summer saw a rather unique happening 
in the effort we are making to bring 
about a greater understanding between 
this country and the U.S.S.R. It saw a 
Russian exhibition in New York and a 
U.S. fair in Moscow. There is no need 
to discuss here the Russian effort, 
thousands of Americans including many 
Members of Congress have seen it. But 
few Americans and only a handful of 
Members of Congress have seen the ex- 
hibition we put on in Moscow. Having 
gone there as a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on State Department Organiza- 
tion and Foreign Operations o: the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
with its chairman, the Honorable Wayne 
Hays, of Ohio, it seems to me important 
that some record of the amazing thing 
that was done should go into the 
RECORD. 

Our purpose was clear—to strengthen 
the foundations of world peace by in- 
creasing understandiag in the Soviet 
Union of the American people, the land 
in which they live, and the broad range 
of American life, including American 
science, technology, and culture. 

President Eisenhower, in a message 
prefacing the official guidebook, said: 
\ It is my fervent wish that by this means, 
and through the corresponding exhibition 
which your country is holding in New York 
City, the people of our two great nations 
may gain a better understanding of one 
another. Thus can the foundations be 
strengthened for our cooperation in the 
achievement. of mankind’s greatest goul—a 
fruitful and flourishing world at peace. 


The exhibition was a joint endeavor 
of the U.S. Government, American in- 
dustry, and other private groups and or- 
ganizations. Government participation 
centers in the Department of State, the 
Department of Commerce, and the US. 
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Information Agency, with the Director 
of USIA, George V. Allen, serving as co- 
ordinator. Harold C. McClellan, Los 
Angeles industrialist and former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Interna- 
tional Affairs, was made general man- 
ager. Assistance and counsel on con- 
tent were given by an advisory commit- 
tee of 51 representatives of U.S. educa- 
tion, industry, foundations, science and 
the arts, as well as by a group of Amer- 
ican newspaper and radio-TV corre- 
spondents formerly stationed in Moscow. 
McClellan and all those associated with 
him deserve the highest commendation 
and praise. They succeded beyond ex- 
pectations in carrying out what Mr. Mc- 
Clellan expressed at the outset of this 
amazingly successful effort: 

We definitely are not putting on either a 
propaganda show or a trade fair. It is going 
to be as comprehensive a presentation as we 
can make it of the way the American people 
live, work, and enjoy the fruits of their labor. 
It will reflect our attainments in the cultural 
and scientific fields as well as in the produc- 
tion of consumer goods. We will endeavor 
to exhibit the type of things the Soviets are 
interested in seeing. The Soviet people are 
tremendously curious about America, and we 
hope, in part, to satisfy that curiosity. 


In no way was the American exhibi- 
tion a trade fair, though there were in- 
dustrial displays. It was an amazingly 
successful effort to project a realistic and 
credible image of America to the Soviets 
through exhibits, displays, films, publi- 
cations, fine arts and performing arts. 
The exhibition reflects how America 
lives, works, learns, produces, consumes, 
and plays; what kind of people Amer- 
icans are and what they stand for. 
America’s cultural values were dramati- 
cally displayed in the 6 weeks when there 
was a corner of America in the heart of 
Moscow. 

Nor were the outward and visible 
signs all that we sent there. The 
museum marvel was the fact that it was 
not just our Government that set it all 
up, but that in spite of the fact that it 
was not a trade fair, nearly 800 firms 
contributed products and/or foods to 
this national exhibition. Many paid all 
~the shipping and underwrote the cost of 
maintaining their own—Russian speak- 
ing—personnel at Moscow. The cost of 
the plastic pavilions was borne by a 
group of leading firms in the plastic 
field. It has been impossible to deter- 
mine the total value of industry’s con- 
tribution, but it runs into the millions 
of dollars in goods, transportation, and 
services. That is the kind of people we 
are. 

Could you have watched, as I did, the 
eagerness with which the Russians 
flooded in through the gates and seen 
them as they crowded into the exhibits, 
you would not question the success of 
the venture. To those of us who saw 
it, every penny put into it of Govern- 
ment and priyate enterprise money and 
effort, was well spent. Our fair was a 
living, breathing, heart-warming pic- 
ture of what a free, independent, cou- 
rageous and capable people have built 
for. themselves and their children, and 
which they want for all the world. 
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The location in Sokolniki Park, 15 
minutes by subway from downtown 
Moscow, serviced also by bus and trolley 
lines, could not have been improved up- 
on. Not only did the Soviets provide 
various landscaping improvements in 
the park and extend the paved roads to 
the exhibition grounds, but they also 
made available water, gas, electricity, 
and sewage disposal and permitted the 
United States to landscape its exhibition 
area of 400,000 square feet. In addi- 
tion the U.S.S.R. agreed to buy the 
aluminum geodesic dome building and 
the main exhibition hall for $375,000 af- 
ter the exhibition was over. This has 
given us a return on our buildings, has 
saved us the cost of removing them and 
restoring the site to its original state, 
and leaves there a continuing reminder 
of modern American architecture and 
engineering achievement. 

Let me give you as briefly as possible 
some of the main features: 

THE GEODESIC DOME 


A Kaiser aluminum gold-anodized 
geodesic dome building, 200 feet across 
and 78 feet high, with 30,000 square feet 
of floor space, was the information cen- 
ter about America, designed to handle 
traffic at the rate of 5,000 persons an 
hour. 

The unique geodesic dome principle 
was developed in 1947 by the American 
architect-engineer R. Buckminster Ful- 
ler. It is like a huge half orange in ap- 
pearance, and has no interior supporting 
pillars. 

Around its inside perimeter were ex- 
hibits on space research, education, 
labor, health and medicine, agriculture, 
basic research, synthetics and nuclear 
energy. Around the exterior of the dome 
was a “Gallery of Americans’—5-foot 
photographs of American figures such 
as Benjamin Franklin, Walt Whitman, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Mark Twain. 

A continuous documentary film por- 
traying key aspects of American life was 
projected on one-third of the dome’s in- 
terior circumference by means of the 
unique Charles Eames motion picture 
technique which uses seven simultaneous 
screens, each 30 by 20 feet, with a single 
Russian-language sound track. 

Ramac 305, the “electric brain,” pro- 
vided split-second answers—in Rus- 
sian—to thousands of questions about 
the United States. 

Four American voting machines were 
on hand for Soviet visitors to vote for 
their favorite exhibits and displays. 


THE EXHIBITION HALL 


A 50,000-square-foot fan-shaped steel 
structure 28 feet: high, glassed front and 
rear and covered by an accordian-pleated 
aluminium roof, displayed American 
cultural attainments and exhibits show- 
ing the results of the American economic 
system: the abundance so broadly shared 
by the people. These reflected the great 
freedom of choice enjoyed by the Amer- 
ican family. 

A special interior exhibit design of 
modular steel permitted maximum use 
of space. The display framework created 
mezzanine areas from which the visitor 
could observe exhibits above, below, and 
on the same level as himself. 
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THE PLASTIC PAVILIONS 


Three plastic pavilions covering 15,000 
square feet were located in three clusters, 
They housed: 

First. The Museum of Modern Art’s 
“Family of Man” Exhibit of 500 photo- 
graphs assembled by Edward Steichen; 

Second. An exhibit of contemporary 
American architecture showing models 
and 100 black-and-white photographs of 
schools, churches, shopping centers, sky- 
scrapers and other buildings throughout 
the United States; and 

Third. A display of American wear- 
ing apparel ranging from workclothes to 
formal attire. The majority of the 
models were nonprofessional, and in- 
cluded three American families who had 
been selected by the fashion industry to 
represent various economic groups, The 
live presentation consisted of a half- 
hour show four times a day, with com- 
mentary in Russian. This was really 
tops. 

CIRCARAMA 

This 360° “movie in the round” which 
was so successful at Brussels, was housed 
in its own circular building. Circarama 
was redone and brought up to date by 
Walt Disney with new sequences and a 
Russian sound track, 


OUTSIDE AREA 


Outdoor displays included: 

An American six-room ranch-type 
home completely furnished. 

Twenty-two 1959 automobiles from all 
U.S. manufacturers, the most luxurious 
to the most economical. 

Sporting and camping equipment, 
ranging from skis and fishing tackle to 
sailboats and outdoor cooking facilities. 

Farm equipment such as tractors and 
combines. 

A children’s playground featuring a 
concrete abode-type playhouse, an iron 
-~ “magic carpet” and a sand lot for 

ots. 

A Polaroid camera demonstration 
which not only illustrated the “picture- 
in-a-minute” technique but provided 
some 15,000 Soviet visitors with souvenir 
photographs of themselves. 

Brightly colored kiosks where Pepsi- 
Cola was served free to visitors. Other 
kiosks displayed American newspapers, 
magazines and books. 


VARIETY OF DISPLAYS 


Exhibits on American productivity re- 
flected a strong, growing economy. 
They included food demonstrations, 
home appliances, toys, clothes, cosmet- 
ics, television hi-fi presentation, musical 
instruments, a completely furnished 
model apartment, a home workshop, and 
an exhibit on packaging techniques. 
There also was a travel display showing 
American interest in travel throughout 
the United States and abroad. 

In the food demonstrations, Soviet 
visitors saw for themselves how an Amer- 
ican housewife can dish up a full-course 
dinner in a matter of minutes, using 
frozen goods and readymixes. Demon- 
strators prepared 110 varieties of food. 

The clothing displayed consisted of 
fabrics and synthetic fibers, telling the 
story of the needle trades unions and the 
leather industry. There were also sew=- 
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ing demonstrations illustrating the use 
of American patterns. 

A fine arts display included 49 Ameri- 
can paintings and 23 works of sculpture 
selected by a non-Government jury of 
experts as examples of the variety and 
wide range of American art produced 
from 1918 to the present. 

A completely equipped color TV studio 
provided 8 hours of programing daily on 
a closed circuit, using 16 21-inch color 
TV viewing screens placed at strategic 
points throughout the exhibition area. 
The color camera was trained on Soviet 
visitors, and tapes played back so that 
the Soviets saw themselves on the TVs 
screen. 

Music in stereophonic high fidelity 
sound was broadcast to a children’s play 
area and a picnic area. 

CULTURAL CONTENT 


Displays reflecting America’s culture 
included some 10,000 books and a book- 
mobile, newspapers from every State in 
the Union, hundreds of magazines, paint- 
ings and works of sculpture, photogra- 
phy, high-fidelity music, record albums, 
the “Family of Man” exhibit, models and 
photos of 100 outstanding architectural 
achievements in the United States, do- 
it-yourself exhibits, crafts, and. perform. 
ing arts, including the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and an Ed Sullivan 
variety show, in a downtown Moscow 
theater. Religious activities were por- 
trayed in many ways. 

Several of our groups deserve special 
commendation, the 75 guides first of all. 
Chosen from a long list of applicants on 
the basis of personality, knowledge of 
Soviet and American affairs, and com- 
plete command of the Russian language, 
they did us proud. Well organized and 
carefully disciplined, they proved them- 
selves—with amazingly few incidental 
exceptions—equal to their truly difficult 
jobs. They.took groups about, were pre- 
pared to answer any and all questions, 
not only about the exhibition, but about 
America as well, and in themselves were 
exponents of our American way of life. 

The models of our style show, made up 
another group who deserve high praise. 
Young, full of energy, charming, with a 
sense of artistry and freshness, they were 
& gay, happy note, and were much appre- 
ciated. Here again was evidenced a fine 
discipline and an enthusiatic devotion 
to the job of showing America to the 
Russians for which they deserve sincere 
praise. 

Mr. Speaker, we can be very proud of 
the exhibition we sent to Moscow and of 
the personnel who represented us there. 
Let us keep to this high standard in all 
similar adventures yet to come. 





Hon. J. Bayard Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure to personally know the Hon- 
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orable J. Bayard Clark who so ably 
served the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of North Carolina here in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. Clark was recognized as one of 
the outstanding lawyers of North Caro- 
lina, a student of government, a Chris- 
tian gentleman, and devoted to his fam- 
ily. He served with distinction on the 
Rules Committee and voluntarily re- 
signed from the Congress to return to 
his home town of Fayetteville, N.C., and 
resume his law practice, which was al- 
ways close to his heart. 

In his passing, North Carolina and the 
Nation lose a distinguished leader. To 
his family I express my deep sympathy. 





Interpretation of Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared, dealing with an 
interpretation of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act, be 
printed in the appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Many building trade union officials advise 
me that there have been numerous ques- 
tions submitted to them both by local union 
Officers as well as contractors asking whether 
or not particular subcontracting clauses in 
their existing agreements are covered by the 
proviso to section 8(e) of the new Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959. More particularly, the question 
has arisen by the Plumbers and Pipefitters 
International Union based on what is known 
as their fabricating clause. In the plumbing 
and pipefitting industry, contractors have a 
collective bargaining agreement with the 
plumbers and pipefitters local unions,-recog- 
nizing the pipefitters local unions as the 
exclusive bargaining agent for all journey- 


men pipefitters engaged in fabrication and’ 


installation of pipe on a jobsite. 

The collective bargaining agreement fur- 
ther provides that all pipe installed on the 
jobsite must be either fabricated on the 
jobsite or in a shop of the employer. By 
fabriction is meant the cutting, bending, or 
fitting of pipe. A pipefitter is a fabricator. 
His job is to fabricate pipe. Fabrication of 
pipe can be performed either at the con- 
struction site or in a shop. 

There is a further clause in the contract 
that provides that the contractor may sub- 
contract out the pipe that. is to be in- 
stalled on the jobsite for fabrication in an- 
other shop provided that the subcontractor 
by whom the pipe is to be fabricated has 
an agreement with a local union of the pipe- 
fitters and pays the prevailing building and 
construction wage rate for pipefitters en- 
gaged in the fabrication. 

This subcontracting clause is agreed upon 
in order to protect the wage rate and work- 
ing conditions of the pipefitters. It is a 
term and condition of employment. 

Section 8(e) was written in the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959, abolishing hot cargo clauses and 
other forms of contract boycotting activity. 
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However, there was inserted the following 
proviso: 

“Provided, That nothing in this subsec- 
tion (e) shall apply to an agreement between 
a labor organization and an employer of 
work to be done at the site of the construc- 
tion, alteration, painting, or repair of a 
building, structure, or other work.” 

This proviso embraces and covers all forms 
of contracting or subcontracting clauses in 
agreements between building and construc- 
tion contractors and building trades unions 
with respect to work to be done at the job- 
site. The pipe installed on the jobsite must 
be cut, treated, and fabricated prior to in- 
stallation. This is done at jobsite in some 
jobs or at the shop of the employer, or may 
be subcontracted by the contractor. This is 
all a question to be covered by the collective 
bargaining agreement. 

The proviso permits plumbers and pipe- 
fitters local unions to bargain with their 
contractors relative to the contracting or 
subcontracting out of any fabrication of the 
pipe or the parties may agree that it may be 
done at the jobsite. 

A question has arisen as to whether the 
plumbers and pipefitters fabrication clause 
falls within the proviso of section 8(e). It 
was the intent of the conferees that the 
quoted provision 8(e) applies wherever the 
work involved could. be performed at the 
construction site. Fabrication can be and 
generally is performed at the construction 
site and since the fabrication clause relates 
to work which can be done at the jobsite, 
the fabrication clause contained in the na- 
tional and local agreements of united asso- 
ciation local unions is within the coverage 
of the construction industry proviso in sec- 
tion 8(e). This matter was expressely con- 
sidered and discussed in the conference on 
the labor reform bill. By use of the phrase 
“relating to work to be done at the site of 
the construction” it is my belief that the 
conferees intended to cover all work which 
could be done at the site of the construction. 
The type of building and construction clauses 
which are outlawed and do not fall within 
the proviso are clauses which restrict the use 
and installation of manufactured articles. 
The proviso, in my opinion as a conferee, 
was never intended to prohibit a fabrication 
type of clause where the work or fabrication 
could be done or performed at the jobsite. 





Visit of Premier Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, F959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which was published in the September 8, 
1959, edition ef the Elizabethton (Tenn.) 
Star. This excellent editorial, entitled, 
“Face to Face,” deals with the coming 
visit of Premier Khrushchev to the 
United States. The editorial most fitting- 
ly points out that we must explore every 
avenue of peace while at the same time 
remaining wary and watchful of the 
Soviet Union. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Face To Face 

The coming visits of Premier Khrushchev 
to this country and of President Eisenhower 
to Moscow certainly reflects the enormous 
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pressures for peace that come from the peo- 
ple of both tne Soviet Union and the United 
States. The leaders of the two most power- 
ful countries in the world are reflecting, in 
action, what amounts to an overwhelming 
demand that every avenue that may lead to 
peace be explored. 

The cold war is not going to end overnight. 
Mr. Khrushchev is not going to suddenly 
wave the flag for capitalism, and Mr. Eisen- 
hower is not going to embrace communism. 
But when men of opposed views meet face to 
face and talk in frankness the chance for 
reaching an understanding necessary to co- 
existence may be enhanced. 

We have seen this at levels other than 
those of chiefs of State or high officers of 
State. American and Russian artists, 
scientists and industrial leaders have ex- 
changed visits. In every instance, so far as 
one can see, the results have been healthy. 
A new measure of respect has been gained on 
both sides, So has a measure of friendship. 

It would be foolish to expect too much 
from the Khrushchev-Eisenhower journeys. 
We must remain wary and watchful with the 
the Russians, But these spectacular and 
unprecedented events hold hope for all the 
peoples of the world. 


Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Medical Editor of 
New York, Heralds Portland, Oreg., as 
One of Nation’s Major Medical Centers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
people of Oregon have worked and sac- 
rificed over the years to build a medical 
center of great distinction and achieve- 
ment at the University of Oregon Medi- 
cal School, in Portland. This high qual- 
ity was recognized during 1959 when the 
National Institutes of Health granted 
$1,297,000 for a medical research center 
building at the Oregon Medical School, 
to be matched by an equal sum from the 
State—a sum which the Oregon Legis- 
lature has now fortunately appropriated. 
I was gratified to be able to play a part 
in the obtaining of this grant, which will 
add still further to the stature of the 
University of Oregon Medical School. 

Over the past weekend the eminent 
medical editor of the New York Times, 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, visited Portland 
where he delivered the annual Sommer 
Memorial Lectures. Dr. Rusk, one of the 
world’s leading authorities on rehabili- 
tation, also participated in the dedica- 
tion of the Horizon Home, at Portland, 
for the physically handicapped. 

Dr. Rusk’s pilgrimage to Portland 
made a powerful impression upon this 
man who is so great a symbol in the 
United States of humanitarianism and 
medical progress. In the New York 
Times for September 13, 1959, Dr. Rusk 
has written an unusually excellent arti- 
cle describing Portland as a major medi- 
cal capital in general and rehabilitation 

center particularly. Knowing the high 
quality of medical care, medical educa- 
tion, and medical research in Portland as 
I do, I can only corroborate what Dr. 
Rusk has written. 
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Several months ago my colleagues of 
the Senate, under the guidance of the il- 
lustrious senior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Hitt] voted the medical research 
facilities funds from which will come the 
$1,297,000 for the medical research cen- 
ter building at Portland. At that time I 
spoke of the stellar attainments of the 
University of Oregon Medical School and 
of medicine in our State generally. Now 
I have endorsement and backing from 
the illustrious Dr. Howard A. Rusk. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that Dr. Rusk’s article from the New 
York Times may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

Title of this fine article is “Rehabili- 
tation in Oregon,” and I commend it to 
my associates of the Senate and the 
House, who I know share my respect for 
the good judgment and medical wisdom 
of Dr. Howard Rusk, of the New York 
Times, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REHABILITATION IN OREGON—DEEP INTEREST 

IN AIDING DISABLED FOUND IN THE NORTH=- 

WEST—NEW HoME DEDICATED 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 


PorRTLAND, OrEG.—Because the University of 
Oregon Medical School is here, Portland has 
long been the medical capital of Oregon. 

This last week it was the postgraduate 
medical center not only of Oregon but also 
of Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Alaska. 

The occasion was the first regional meeting 
of the Northwest Academies of General Prac- 
tice. Because Oregon is now observing its 
100th birthday as a State, the conference 
theme was the “Horse and Buggy Doctor.” 

An unusual feature of these sessions was 
that they were held in conjunction with the 
Sommer Memorial Lectures. 

These lectures for the advancement of 
medical science are conducted and financed 
from a trust established by the late Dr. 
Ernest A. Sommer, an outstanding Portland 
surgeon and civic leader who died in 1936. 

Two lecture series by national medical 
leaders are presented each year. 

The spring program is presented in con- 
junction with the annual reunion of the 
Alumni Association of the University of 
Oregon .Medical School. The fall program is 
held in association with the annual session 
of the Oregon State Medica] Society or the 
Oregon Academy of General Practice. 

The nearly 100 guest speakers who have 
participated in the lectures since 1941 com- 
prise virtually a “‘Who’s Who in Medicine.” 

FOUNDED IN 1949 


Founded 10 years ago, the American 
Academy of General Practice and its State 
affiliates are dedicated to providing continu- 
ing postgraduate training to the more than 
100,000 general practitioners in the United 
States. It is now the second largest medical 
organization in the Nation. Its membership 
is exceeded only by that of the American 
Medical Association. 

This writer had the privilege of attending 
the first meeting of the then new American 
Academy of General Practice in Cincinnati 
in 1949. 

In this column the following Sunday, he 
wrote: “In the undercurrent and overtones 
of the entire meeting, one sensed a tremend- 
ous, almost feverish, desire to absorb every 
scrap of information. * * * The eagerness 
with which they sought medical truth pre- 
sages a bright future for medical progress.” 

The meeting here this past week gave evi- 
dence that during the last 10 years the gen- 
éral practitioners have not lost their enthu- 
siasm for continuing education. 

There is deep interest in rehabilitation in 
Oregon, even more than in some other 
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States. This results partly from the great 
number of older persons who have migrated 
to Oregon because of the climate. Another 
factor is the large number of hazardous in- 
dustries, such as timbering. 

One of the first major rehabilitation cen- 
ters to be established on the West coast was 
the Portland Rehabilitation Center. Port- 
land also has an excellent Goodwill Indus- 
tries and there is a Department of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation in the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Medical School 

The State also has good programs of voca- 
tional rehabilitation and workmen’s com- 
pensation and active chapters of such major 
voluntary health agencies as the National 
Foundation, the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, United Cerebral 
Palsy, and the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation. 

HOME IS DEDICATED 

An important step forward in rehabili- 
tation also took place in the neighboring 
State of Washington last week. Yesterday, 
the first specially designed home for physi- 
cally handicapped, cardiac, and elderly per- 
sons was dedicated in the Belvedere section 
of Seattle. 

The home, known as the Horizon Home, 
was built by Eastside Homes, Inc., mass 
homebuilders. It is one of the a number of 
such homes being built throughout the 
United States, patterned after the original 
Horizon Home built in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
last spring. 

A similar home is now being constructed 
by James Rosati & Sons, builders of the 
St. Petersburg home, on the grounds of the 
New York University-Bellevue Medical Cen- 
ter in New York City. This “Functional 
Home for Easier Living,” which is being con- 
tributed by the builders, will be used as a 
model for demonstration purposes and for 
the training of disabled homemakers. 

It is expected that the house will be dedi- 
cated and opened permanently for inspec- 
tion and study next month. 


Address by Former President of the 
United States Harry S. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


-Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
that foremost private citizen of the free 


world and former President of the 
United States, Harry S. Truman, recently 
delivered an address to the Midwest 
Democratic Conference in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

As one of this country’s greatest stu- 
dents of political science, former Presi- 
dent Truman has always been a keen 
observer of the political scene. His re- 
marks are particularly important. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. I commend this to my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE 
Unrrep STATEs Harry S. Truman 

I want to call attention here to the fact 
that this Republican administration has 
been a won’t-do administration, with a Con- 
gress that might be called a will-do Congress. 
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The present Congress, had it had a will-do 
administration, would have made the great- 
est record in the history of the Congress, but 
the administrative end of the Government 
was against a farm policy of any sort. They 
have arranged things so that, while the 
promises made in Minnesota during the cam- 
paign of 1952 were that at least 90 percent 
of parity in the market place would be met— 
what that meant, no one knows—the present 
administration shows parity to stand at only 
65 percent, 

The farmers voted for it, and I cannot feel 
sorry for them. They even had an oppor- 
tunity to remedy the situation in 1956 and 
didn’t do it. . 

The financial policy of the present admin- 
istration has been to make it exceedingly 
difficult for the little man, who has to bor- 
row money, to gét loans. They have followed 
a policy of increasing interest rates, and un- 
der the present setup there is a total of 
about $800 billion borrowed all along the 
line by all the people which does not include 
the national debt of the United States. They 
have allowed the people who lend money to 
assess the people, who have no other re- 
course, about $16 billion. The result of that 
is to increase the income of those people who 
are in a position to lend money. 


This administration has padded the boards 
and bureaus, set up for the protection of tae 
people, in such a way that the legislation, 

- which was passed to work in the public in- 
terest, has been made to work for the special 
interest classes—The Security & Exchange 
Commission, the Commodity Credit Corp., 
the Federal Housing Administration, and the 
National Labor Relations Board are the ones 
referred to, and it is particularly true in the 
Rural Electrification organization. The ad- 
ministration has tried to turn over rural 
electrification to the private utility com- 
panies, which is true right here in this 
neighborhood. They have tried to make the 
people who depend upon cheap electricity 
subservient to the private utilities. 

In the, Senate, it was my privilege to sit 
on the committee which examined these 
utilities, and they have been going right back 
to the position which the SEC and Rural 
Electrification were intended to prevent. 

They have raised interest rates to fantastic 
figures. The management of the national 
debt has been arranged so that the debt at 
the present time is much greater than at 
any other time in our history. And there 
are a great many figures which should show 
in the national debt which are hidden away 
in other places. These figures should be 
shown as a part of the national debt. In- 
stead of the $290 billion debt shown, it is 
actually more likely to be much over $300 
billion, ‘ 

The cost of the management of that debt 
has increased at the rate of $500 million a 
year. The cost of the service of the debt is 
almost double the cost in 1951 and 1952, 

The monetary capital of the country has 
been moved from Washington back to Wall 
Street. Franklin Roosevelt and I spent 20 
years putting it in Washington where it 
belongs, just as Woodrow Wilson did when 
he was President of the United States and 
as Andréw Jackson did when he took the 
financial control of the country away from 
old man Biddle in Philadelphia and set it 
up in Washington. 

People forget very easily. They don’t re- 
member the things that were done for their 
welfare and benefit, and when they let a lot 
of fakers take over and run the Govern- 
ment, and misrepresent the facts, they are 
up against just such a situation as we are 
faced with now. 

It is up to the Democrats, after the con- 
vention in 1960, to pull us out. — 

Let me reiterate that as of now I have no 
candidate for 1960. 

And no matter what you hear or read, I 
have had no candidate. 
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But let me make it equally clear that I 
expect to have something to say on this sub- 
ject in good time. 

As a former President, I have more than 
an ordinary interest in the future of our 
party and the Nation, and I hope I have the 
privilege of talking about individuals as well 
as issues. At any rate, you may be sure I 
intend to exercise that privilege. 

I would like to see our party united, 
strong, and genuinely liberal and fighting 
liberal, I would respectfully suggest that all 
those who are exploring their chances for 
the Presidency ought to remember that our 
first goal is to get the ablest Democrat into 
the White House and not to split our party 
through bitter contention and rivalry. We 
must avoid a deadlocked convention. Surely 
it is not too much to ask everyone to sub- 
ordinate personal ambitions to the needs of 
the country, since only the Democratic Party 
is able to solve the problems that the Re- 
publican administration is imposing upon 
the people. 

The popularity of a man is important— 
but, popularity does not qualify a man for 
President. 

There has been considerable glee among 
Republicans about the uninterrupted record 
of vetoes by President Eisenhower which 
Congress could not override. 

This has made it appear that the Con- 
gress—with a Democratic majority—has, in 
fact, sustained President Eisenhower, 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

The truth is that a minority in Congress— 
just barely over one-third of the elected 
representatives of the people—has managed 
to thwart over 140 times the will of the 
American people as expressed by the ma- 
jority of the Congress. And this one-third— 
working with a willing Republican in the 
White House—has managed to impose a mi- 
nority rule upon the people. 

This is the fact, and this is the truth, and 
this is how the people of the United States 
are being hoodwinked and defeated by the 
shameful use and, in fact, shocking abuse of 
the Presidential veto. 

The administration is trying to pin a 
won’t-do tag on Congress, and I am sorry 
to see some Democrats who ought to know 
better acquiescing in the acceptance of this 
label. 

This Congress is a far cry from the Re- 
publican do-nothing 80th Congress which 
continually blocked legislation pfoposed by 
the President, whereas in this administration 
very little, if any, legislation has been pro- 
posed by the White House, leaving it to the 
Congress to propose necessary measures. 

What we have is not a won’t-do Congress, 
but a won’t-do administration which has 
prevented a Congress, with a majority re- 
turned by the people on three occasions, 
from enacting badly needed domestic legis- 
lation. 

This won’t-do administration, in the do- 
mestic field, has been responsible for the 
mismanagement of the national debt and 
the worst mishandling of our fiscal and 
monetary policies in recent times. 

In the face of an expanding world econ- 
omy, and an exploding population, this 
won’t-do administration has vetoed the Na- 
tion into a lot of trouble for now and in 
the future, 





Eyewitness to History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
change. of visits between President 
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Eisenhower and Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey is receiving, as it should, wide- 
spread attention from all communica- 
tions media. However, I would like to 
draw attention to one particular facet of 
this coverage which I consider to be of 
great significance. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is 
sponsoring a series of 14 special pro- 
grams on these important events, which 
are currently being broadcast over the 
CBS Television Network. The programs, 
called “Eyewitness to History,” are up- 
to-the-minute reports which convey con- 
cisely to the American people the day- 
by-day procession of events. They also 
provide analysis and interpretation of 
the deeper meaning of this exchange of 
visits. 

To accomplish this compete coverage, 
CBS News is utilizing its full facilities 
here and abroad. For example, one of 
the programs just this past Sunday, Sep- 
tember 6, featured an analysis of the 
President’s trip to Europe by several 
CBS News correspondents. These cor- 
respondents were specially flown back to 
the United States for this program. 

CBS News, as a national news service, 
and the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., as 
one of the Nation’s leading industrial 
concerns, should receive the highest 
praise for their efforts to keep the Amer- 
ican people informed. 





Steel Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on La- 
bor Day, September 7, 1959, I attended 
the largest Labor Day rally in the his- 
tory of the Calumet region of Indiana 
held in the Crown Point (Ind.) Fair- 
grounds. In former years a gathering of 
7,000 to 10,000 people was an outstand- 
ing number for a Labor Day picnic. This 
year, both daily newspapers, the Ham- 
mond (Ind.) Times and the Gary (Ind.) 
Post Tribune estimated the mammoth 
crowd as approximately 50,000. The 
headine on the second page of the 
Hammond Times estimated that the to- 
tal attending Labor Day fetes in the 
Calumet region in Indiana in addition 
to the Crown Point picnic would ap- 
proximate 120,000. This is the largest 
turnout for a Labor Day celebration in 
the history of Indiana. 

Without exception, the steelworkers to 
whom I talked at the gathering are ex- 
tremely resentful to the attitude of big 
steel officials in instituting an employ- 
ment lockout of steelworkers throughout 
the country. They are familiar with the 
fabulous profits and the great number 
of in ble rises in the-price of steel 
durin e last 10 years. They are also 
resentful of the fabufous preferential 
stock concessions given high officials in 
the steel industry. Some bonuses and 
salaries reaching one-quarter million to 
one-half million annually to the execu-_ 
tives in the industry. 
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This lock-out has now continued for 
60 days and the American public is be- 
ginning to discover some of the facts 
as to the reason for this inexcusable tie- 
up in our economy. 

I wish to submit a letter from the 
Voice of the People in the Hammond 
Times written by a steelworker, P. E. 
Vukovich of Hammond, Ind. The same 
speaks for itself. 

STEELWORKERS BATTLE FOR ALL OF LABOR 

Is the wage increase really the cause of 
inflation? 

Not an evening goes by that the paper 
doesn’t report an increase in price that will 
affect the workingman’s pay check. If it 
isn’t the local or gasoline taxes, it’s a public 
utility requesting an increase in price from 
the Public Service Commission, and there 
are many already pending. 

Milk and many other food items have in- 
creased in price and are continually going 
up. While the industries are telling us they 
are freezing wages to keep down inflation, 
prices are still going up. Everyone knows 
the 10 cents or 15 cents raise the working- 
man received last year will never make up 
in percentage the increased cost of living. 

Already, advertising tells us that no mat- 
ter what the outcome of the steel strike, 
autos and other products for 1960 will come 
out with a price increase. 

Every union member should be proud of 
the stand the Steelworkers’ Union is taking 
against big business. The outcome of this 
strike will affect the whole labor movement 
in this country. Having been in an 8-week 
strike myself I know there are many hard- 
ships encountered, as proven in past history 
from the fight for the 8-hour day and the 
paid holidays which we now enjoy. This 
time will be no exception. 

Every working union member can help by 
donating his penny a day or equivalent when 
approached by his job steward or local un- 
ion representative. Let’s back the Steel- 
workers’ Union to help keep the working 
conditions which they have improved over 
the bargaining table through the last 20 
years, and to keep on bettering them. 

With automation entering the picture in 
all industry, it is the responsibility of the 
company, as well as the union, to come up 
with a solution providing jobs for the dis- 
placed workingman being forced into the 
streets, due to progress which eliminated his 
job. 

Let’s all fight together, for the future of 
the union is at stake now. The benefits not 
taken away at the bargaining table, legis- 
Jation will undoubtedly pass in order to 
harness the unions. Let’s all back David 
J. McDonald and the Steelworkers’ Union in 
their fight. 

: P. E. VUKOVICH, 
HAMMOND. 


Civil Defense a Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased to see the favorable edi- 
torial comment which has appeared since 
my recent address to the Senate expres- 
sing my concern over the Government’s 
present program for dealing with the 
fallout from nuclear weapons. 
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Among thosé editorials expressing sup- 
port of my position, was the editorial 
“Time for Uncle Sam” appearing in the 
Septemer 2, 1959, edition of the Atlanta, 
(Ga.) Journal 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Atianta (Ga.) Journal, Sept. 2, 
1959} 
Time FoR UNCLE SAM 


Husert Humpurey told the Senate in a 
recent address that America never will have 
adequate protection against ctomic attacks 
if the Government is content with a volun- 
tary shelter program. 

This argument has merit. The American 
public will not rise up to meet a crisis unless 
it senses imminent danger. Somehow or 
other, we have failed to fear the results of a 
nuclear war. 

A recent study by the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee revealed that 50 million Ameri- 
cans would lose their lives because of the 
nakedness of America’s defenses against nu- 
clear weapons. 

Senator HuMPHREY proposes a Govern- 
ment-built nationwide network of shelters 
to protect against atomic fallous which would 
take more lives than the initial bomb blasts. 

After 10 years of civil defense planning, 
it is obvious that Americans won’t and can’t 
protect themselves on an individual basis. 
Maybe this is one of those occasions when 
the Government should step in and do it 
for them, 


Science Progresses—But Politics Lags 
Behind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, at 
the Atlantic Congress, which met in Lon- 
don last June, the Honorable Lewis 
Douglas, former Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and former Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James, made a 
very thoughtful address, in which he 
pointed out that science and scientists 
are revealing to mankind vast new 
horizons of knowledge, but that the po- 
Itical behavior of man has, on balance, 
been lagging behind, if not actually de- 
teriorating. As Mr. Douglas says, many 
new manifestations of excessive na- 
tionalism—not patriotism—are emerg- 
ing in almost every part of the world, 
old and new. Today, as we read the 
headlines that the Soviet Union has 
landed a rocket on the moon, is a good 
time to give sober refiection to the re- 
marks of Mr. Douglas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Your ‘Highness, iny lords, and dele- 
gates to the Atlantic Congress, ladies and 
gentlemen, there are others who will address 
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you with far more eloquence and far greater 
elegance than can I, but none will speak 
with greater sincerity or deeper convictions 
about the significance of the North Atlantic 
Community to the preservation and advance- 
ment of the type of civilization of which, 
with natural national modifications, we are 
all members. We all enjoy a philosophical, 
political, and general economic inheritance 
which is much the same. This is the founda- 
tion stone upon which the association of the 
North Atlantic countries, even in its mili- 
tary aspects, has been established. 

One may define this philosophical, politi- 
cal, and economic eommunity in many 
ways—ways which distinguish our own com- 
munity from the community which lies to 
the east. We believe that the individual 
should be the master of the state, and not 
the slave. Others believe, as Professor Fisher 
has put it, in “the tyranny of the state 
gilded by the ethical beauty of sacrifice.” 

We may even define our part of the world 
as that part which has a conscience—a con- 
science which is pricked and causes us to 
bow our heads in shame whenever we be- 
have in a manner which offends our gen- 
erally accepted standards of moral behavior. 

But however we may define the civilization 
to which we all belong, we both instinctively 
and consciously acknowledge that we are 
each of us part of it and that for it we are 
prepared to risk “our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” 

The events of the last half century bear 
mute_and convincing testimony to support 
this naked fact of recent history. 

The North Atlantic Treaty, conceived in 
an atmosphere of apprehension, is. one of the 
startling novelties, perhaps the most start- 
ling novelty, of the first half of this century. 
In one of the most highly revolutionary pe- 
riods of history, which has witnessed the 
rise of new seats of authority and the great- 
est migration of the centers of power within 
the span of modern history, the North At- 
lantic Community has been formally con- 
ceived and formally established. That the 
North American part of the New World is 
irrevocably committed to the preservation 
of the civilization of which it is an integral 
part is, I suggest, the most important of 
the international developments since the 
turn of the century. Had this commitment 
existed in 1914 or in 1939, it is doubtful 
thta we would have been dragged through 
the frightful experiences—the loss of mil- 
lions of young lives—the complete disrup- 
tion of social, political, and economic life, 
which followed in their wake. 

And now, 15 years after the end of the 
last war, we meet here as individuals drawn 
from the countries of the Atlantic Com- 
munity in an attempt—a very serious at- 
tempt—to propose various means by which 
governments of the-North Atlantic area may 
move together in the political, military, and 
economic spheres of human activity to pre- 
serve our civilization and to fashion our 
community into a more solid and more en- 
during cooperative bastion of freedom. 

In this task, and indeed in the task which 
confronts governments, I am bold enough to 
suggest that we are caught on the horns of 
a dilemma. We are faced with a serious 
contradiction. On the one hand, science and 
scientists have revealed to mankind vast new 
horizons of knowledge. They have delivered 
into our hands not only an accumulation of 
knowledge which can be ultimately em- 
ployed for the greater benefit and glory of 
peoples everywhere, but also which can be 
fashioned into the most frightful weapon— 
more lethal than anything which President 
Lowell of Harvard University had in mind 
when he asked the question many years 
ago, “Is the final gift of the natural sciences 
to man ultimate destruction?” 

At the same time that science and scien- 
tists have been bequeathing this body of 
Knowledge to us, the political behavior of 
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man has, on balance, been lagging behind, 
if in many respects it has not deteriorated. 
Many new manifestations of excessive na- 
tionalism—not patriotism—are emerging in 
almost every part of the world—old and 
new. ‘ 

In this matrix, science has given us the 
means to destroy ourselves. Meanwhile, pol- 
itics, in its broadest sense, seems to be less 
and less able to deal successfully with the 
complicated issues which science and tech- 
nology have created. 

This is the dilemma and the contradiction 
of our period. We are meeting here in this 
Congress to attempt to persuade our respec- 
tive governments that time is pressing, that 
politics must take control of the forces that 
science has generated, that unrestrained 
sovereignty, once constrained for almost the 
stretch of a century from Waterloo to the 
Marne, must once again subject itself to 
self-discipline and to wholesome restraints. 
We are meeting here in the deep conviction 
that only by acknowledging in word and by 
deed our common determination, and our 
willingness to resolve our internal and our 
particular international problems—in terms 
of their consequences to our own community 
and those who are associated with us—will 
the Atlantic Community survive in all of its 
greatness in order that men and women in 
all parts of the world may mold for them- 
selves a future of opportunity and plenty. 

Only by fesolving the contradiction be- 
tween science and politics, by restraining na- 
tional sovereignty, and by cooperative ac- 
tion—economic, political and military— 
among the members of the Atlantic Com- 
munity, issues common to our genera- 
tion, be adéquately met, and an enduring 
peace finally be fashioned out of a period 
of uneasiness. 





Tribute to Senator Murray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Legislature of the territory of Guam has 
adopted a resolution expressing the 
heartfelt and sincere appreciation and 
gratitude of the people of Guam to the 
Honorable JAMES E. Murray, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, for his excellent grasp of 
the problems of the territory of Guam, 
and for his willingness to assist the peo- 
ple of Guam. 

No such resolution could be more de- 
served. It has been my pleasure to serve 


under the distinguished senior Senator” 


from Montana as chairman of the Terri- 
tories Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and I can heartily second the resolution. 
Senator Murray has vast knowledge of 
the problems of Guam and has worked 
unstintingly to resolve them. He has 
provided leadership and inspiration for 
those on his committee who have shared 
his legislative responsibility for the peo- 
ple of Guam. I am sure all of my col- 
leagues in the Senate share in the senti- 
ments expressed in the resolution of the 
territory of Guam. 

I ask that this resolution be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION .123 


Relative to expressing the heartfelt and 
sincere appreciation of the people of Guam 
to the Honorable James E. Murray, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, for his excellent grasp 
of the problems of the territory of Guam, 
and for his willingness to assist the people 
of Guam: Be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the ter- 
ritory of Guam— 

Whereas the Honorable James E. Murray, 
chairman of Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of the U.S. Senate, has always 
been willing, courteous, and sympathetic to 
the problems of the territory of Guam; and 

Whereas the Honorable Senator has always 
been courteously receiving and otherwise 
lending a sympathetic ear to the problems of 
Guam, by arranging conferences and ap- 
pointments for the Honorable A. B. Won Pat, 
Speaker of the Fifth Guam Legislature; and 

Whereds during the recent trip of the 
Speaker A. B. Won Pat to Washington, the 
Honorable Senator was especially kind, and 
courteous, and as well sponsored or authored 
legislation beneficial to the territory of 
Guam, including; particularly, the introduc- 
tion of a bill to provide the territory of Guam 
with a resident commissioner to the US. 
Congress, and did also look into the matter 
of the dual wage system as practiced by the 
U.S. Navy heré on Guam and other matters 
of concern to the territory; and 

Whereas the people of Guam are cognizant 
to the various matters aforesaid, all of which 
are beneficial to the territory of Guam: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Fifth Guam Legislature 
does hereby on behalf of the people of Guam 
express its heartfelt and sincere appreciation 
and gratitude to the Honorable James E. 
Murray for his many and varied assistance 
in introducing legislation and other matters 
beneficial to the ‘territory of Guam; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretagy attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the Honorable JAMEs E. 
Morray, Senator from Montana, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs; to the Presiding Officer of 
the U.S. Senate, and to the Governor of 
Guam. 

A. B. Won Pat, 
Speaker. 
V. B. Bamsa, 
Legislative Secretary. 





Financing of Political Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF HHE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me on the financing of political cam- 
paigns. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DIRKSEN 

The financing of political campaigns al- 

ways has presented a troublesome problem, 
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and there continues to be a great deal of 
discussion of the ways political campaigns 
are financed. Various proposals have been 
made, It even has been proposed that, in- 
stead of party funds being raised by contri- 
butions from individuals and organizations, 
that they be appropriated from the US. 
Treasury. 

The objective of all of us is to preserve 
our two-party system and to strengthen it. 
The continuing struggle between the two 
parties enables our people to know both 
sides of every issue. That each party, 
through its candidates, may present its pro- 
gram, large sums of money are required to 
finance television programs, radio programs, 
for literature, for advertising, for maintain~- 
ing headquarters and staffs, and for all the 
various media through which debate is con- 
ducted and the people obtain the facts to 
make their decision. 

It is my opinion that the funds for this 
purpose should come from private sources. 
To be sure, simply by virtue of their con- 
tributions, certain individuals and certain 
groups have been able to exert considerable 
influence in governmental affairs. It is for 
us to find ways and means to correct the 
abuses, One of the ways is to encourage all 
the people to contribute to the party and 
to the candidates of their choice. In this 
way it will be the many, and not just a few, 
who will be taking an active voice in what 
is proposed and what is opposed by each 
political party. 

I wish to call your attention to a program 
which has been undertaken in Illinois by 
the United Republican Fund to meet the 
twofold objective of raising the necessary 
funds for political campaigns and stimulate 
individual interest in political affairs. 

As a result of its experience in 1958, the 
United Republican Fund of Illinois has de- 
cided to raise most of its funds for the 1960 
election campaign through a dues-paying 
membership. This seems to me wise and 
sound. 

The dues-paying membership campaign 
which has been designated Illinois’ “Go for 
60” campaign will allow large numbers of 
people to support the party instead of the 
limited number who formerly did so, The 
fund has six classifications of annual mem- 
berships which should fit the circumstances 
of most people who are interested in the 
success of the Republican Party. These are: 
Regular $5, associate $10, sustaining $25, 
contributing $50, sponsor $100, patron $500. 

The “Go for 60” dues-paying membership 
plan has many important advantages. Under 
it large numbers of voters will assume the 
responsibilities of citizenship by taking an 
interest in the party in which they have a 
financial stake. No longer will there be a 
reason for those who wish to be active to 
be left out of party affairs. A modest stake 
will cause members to show a more personal 
concern for the party. In addition, the “Go 
for 60” program can broaden the ‘base cf 
party support, substantially increase the level 
of party income, regularize party financing, 
stabilize party organization, improve cam- 
paign planning, increase the effectiveness of 
political expenditures, build party strength 
and strengthen party loyalty, and greatly in- 
crease the number of active party workers 
to help rebuild the party at the grassroots 
level. 

The obligations of citizenship involve both 
going to the polls and voting and individ- 
ual contributions, however small, to the sup- 
port of the party of one’s choice. 

Through the “Go for 60” program of dues- 
paying memberships, the United Republican 
Fund of Illinois is making an outstanding 
contribution to our country’s political fu- 
ture—to saving the America we know and 
love. 

James C. Worthy, fund president, and his 
immediate predecessor, Charles H. Percy, 
Samuel W. Witwer, the fund general cam-~- 
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paign chairman, and the fund board of gov- 
ernors deserve thanks and appreciation for 
their determined effort to solve this impor- 
tant problem, 


Thanksgiving Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment, prepared by me, relating to the 
theme of Thanksgiving Day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

In these troublesome times when all the 
world, and particularly our own great Na- 
tion, faces many serious problems that are 
worrying each and every one of us, it seems 
to me that a prayer to the Great Almighty 
can help to sooth our worried brows. 

This prayer could and should be offered, 
regardless of race, creed or color, in the sanc- 
tity of the home, be that home a penthouse 
in Manhattan or a humble farmhouse in the 
hinterland of our country. 

As we all know many, many years ago when 
this country was founded by the Pilgrims 
those hearty individuals, who landed on our 
rugged shores, knelt down upon this blessed 
soil and gave thanks to God Almighty for 
bringing them safely to this treasured land. 

As a result there and then Thanksgiving 
Day became a national holiday. 

Through the years many great songs have 
been written commemorating Christmas, 
and deservedly so. Who is there who does 
not know “Silent Night,” “Adeste Fidelis,” 
“White Christmas,” and countless other 
great musical creations that have been writ- 

- ten through the years commemorating this 
holy of holy days. 

But strange as it seems our great com- 
posers with their prolific pens somehow or 
other, although undoubtedly they have tried, 
have not hit the public pulse through their 
music in commemorating Thanksgiving Day. 

Fully realizing the importance of this day 
of days, it has come to my attention that two 
outstanding composers, namely Mr. Jimmy 
McHugh of Hollywood, who composed such 
famous songs as “Coming In On A Wing and 
A Prayer,” “I Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love Baby,” “On the Sunny Side of the 
Street” and Mr. Paul Cunningham, immedi- 
ate past president of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers (ASCAP), 
who authored such great songs as “I Am An 
American,” “Please Take A Letter Miss 
Brown,” “All Over Nothing At All” and many 
others that time will not allow me to men- 
Sion, have at last blended their gifted tal- 
ents in a musical prayer entitled “Thank 
the Lord for This Thanksgiving Day.” 

I have had the privilege of hearing a beau- 
tiful rendition of this number sung by Mr. 
John Gary and recorded by Fraternity Rec- 
ords of Cincinnati. What struck me was the 
simplicity and sincerity of Mr. Cunningham’s 
lyrical poem, which Mr. McHugh set to 
music. May I read it to you? 


Thank the Lord for this Thanksgiving Day 
As we share our pumpkin pie 

Thanks to Him our children laugh and play 
Underneath a peaceful sky 


So for all these blessings from above 
Thank the Lord for this Thanksgiving Day. 
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To me this is a long overdue message of 
thanks to our Maker for the bounty He has 
showered upon us. To me, those ‘peaceful 
skies” that Mr. Cunningham writes about 
will continue to be calm and peaceful as long 
as we take time out—each and every day— 
to thank the Lord for watching over us. And 
in conclusion, to me this belated song of 
thanksgiving is not only appropriate but 
should be an inspiration to all of us not to 
forget Him—who never forgets us. 


Soviet Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
port of the first official U.S. education 
mission to the U.S.S.R. has very recently 
been issued by the Office of Education. 

In view of the substantially greater 
enthusiasm of the New York Times for 
this type of tax-financed mission to 
Moscow than I have, it is interesting to 
note that the newspaper editorially re- 
hukes “questionable and slipshod” state- 
ments in the report. 

Under permission to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I include the editorial 
from the September 7 New York Times: 

Moscow’s BRAND OF EDUCATION 


Youngsters in many parts of the country 
will be going back to school this week. The 
kind of education these youngsters receive, 
the excellence with which they are taught, 
the industry with which they study, all these 
will play important roles in determining our 
Nation’s future. All this has always been 
clear, but it has become a major fact of 
public consciousness only in the last few 
years under the impact of increasingly suc- 
cessful Soviet technological competition with 
the United States. The realization that 
Soviet scientific prowess has its start in the 
schools has stimulated a widespread study 
of the Soviet educational system, one prod- 
uct of which is the report released Saturday 
on the observations in Russia of the Derthick 
team which visited that country somewhat 
over a year ago. 

In the nature of the case it will be diffi- 
cult for Americans to read this report without 
making comparisons between the Soviet sys- 
tem of education it describes and our own. 
Widespread public appreciation here of the 
emphasis on science and mathematics in 
Soviet schools has exerted an influence in our 
own schools for greater emphasis upon those 
subjects. The 17 characteristics of Soviet 
education this report praises are likely to be 
studied with particular care by those who 
will have in mind transferring positive as- 
pects of Soviet schooling to our own schools. 

Yet precisely because of the potentially 
powerful impact such a report issued by our 
Government and signed by our Commissioner 
of Education, may have on our own educa- 
tion, it is distressing that even superficial 
examination can find in this document ques- 
tionable and slipshod statements which must 
throw a shadow over the document as a 
whole. How can Americans speak of Soviet 
teachers as well paid, for example, when else- 
where the report implies large numbers of 
Soviet teachers must receive the equivalent 
of less than $100 a month? Where is the 
proof of the claim that from 10 to 15 percent 
of Soviet national income is spent on educa- 
tion? How can there be talk about the lack 
of instruction on other economic systems in 
Soviet schools when a prime purpose of Soviet 
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education is to present a deliberately per- 
verted picture. of non-Communist nations 
and economic systems to Soviet youngsters 
so they will believe more ardently in com- 
munism? 


H.R. 6295—Mine Safety Legislation Is 
Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced H.R. 6295 
to help the States, the mineowners, and 
the miners reduce accidents and pro- 
mote mine safety in the metal and non- 
metallic mines. The necessity of the en- 
actment of such legislation was brought 
out forcibly in the 12th Congressional 
District, which I represent, on June 1 of 
this year through the disaster at the 
Sherwood Mine in Iron River, Mich. 

My bill, H.R. 6295, would empower the 
Secretary of Interior, or his agents, to 
inspect and investigate metallic and non- 
metallic mines and quarries whose prod- 
ucts enter or affect commerce. ‘The Sec- 
retary of the Interior would report to 
Congress annually giving the findings of 
the inspections and recommendations for 
any additional needed legislation. 
These inspections would provide infor- 
mation relating to health and safety con- 
ditions in the mines and the cause of acci- 
dents or occupational diseases originat- 
ing therein. Such information would 
provide a basis for determining the best 
use of public funds for the advancement 
of health and safety of the miners, for 
the preparation and dissemination of 
educational materials for that purpose, 
and for the development of adequate re- 
ports to the Bureau of the Census and 
the Congress. It would promote cooper- 
ation between Federal and State agen- 
cies in improving mine safety. My bill 
also includes authorization for the estab- 
lishment of a six-member advisory com- 
mittee composed of metallic and non- 
metallic mine and quarry owners and 
workers. 

Mining is a hazardous occupation and 
the business of mining safety is a subject 
that all of us must be interested in if 
human lives are to be saved. Statistics 
show there are unnecessary deaths of 75 
miners and injury to 5,000 others per 
year in the metal and-nonmetal mining 
industry. I have long been interested in 
this subject and have given every effort 
to have an up-to-date safety program 
initiated. I do not believe anything can 
take the place of an on-the-spot inspec- 
tion of amine. Inspectors making peri- 
odic inspections would render a real con- 
tribution in cutting down the rate of 
accidents. Mine management is safety 
minded and with the Bureau of Mines 
making periodic inspections this would 
help the companies and save consider- 
able expense for them because of the in- 
spectors’ recommendation to the com- 
panies. 

I know you are not callous toward 
these conditions and I am sure you will 
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agree the existing “crazy quilt” variety 
of inadequate mine safety standards and 
poor enforcements should be abolished 
in order that proper and adequate pro- 
tection is given to all those concerned. 

On behalf of the many miners con- 
cerned in the United States and in the 
interest of more effective mine opera- 
tions and a stronger, healthier Nation, I 
urge the Congress to enact my bill into 
law. 





Let’s Get It Straight, Mr. K. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the’ following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
Saturday, September 12, 1959, which 
takes the form of a memo to Red dic- 
tator Khrushchev: 

Memo TO Rep Dicrator: Let’s Ger Ir 
STRAIGHT, Mr. K. 


To NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV: 

You should understand exactly why you 
have been invited to visit this country. 

No one here imagines you a true friend of 
peace. You and your Communist partners 
in Peiping have kept Europe and Asia in 
turmoil nearly 15 years. Even now you stir 
fresh trouble in Germany and far-off Laos. 

When we look upon you, we see the sym- 
bol of a regime which grasps for world do- 
minion. You are the physical embodiment 
of a plan of conquest which has forced im- 
mense armament burdens upon most of the 
world. 

Essentially this arms output is sterile, 
representing a waste of billions in resources 
and human effort. Yet it is necessary to 
save men’s freedoms. 

This great weight is especially crushing at 
this turn in history. The luckier, more 
prosperous nations struggle with the prob- 
lems of a swelling population whose needs 
must be served at constantly inflating cost. 
The less fortunate backward lands, long 
schooled in poverty, strive painfully to lift 
their millions to higher levels of living. 

You were not asked here, either, because 
anyone who knows the facts thinks you are 
humanity’s benefactor. 

Besides saddling the world with costly 
arms, you have kept your own people for 
decades at little better than depression levels, 
have sucked your satellites dry, and have 
preyed on the economies of all who would 
let you. All this in the name of friendship 
for the downtrodden. 

When, as in the historic case of Hungary 
in 1956, one people dared to strike a blow 
to get free of your strangling grip, you re- 
sponded with bloody repression which 
stunned even the most gullible of the 
world’s uncommitted peoples. : 

You have, in short, done nothing to earn 
for yourself a respected place in the society 
of nations.. On the contrary, you have done 
much to thrust yourself everlastingly be- 
yond the pale fixed by decent men. 

You are here—in simple fact—because by 





; methods which the free world abhors and 


could never condone you and your associates 
have risen to a pinnacle of great power, 
power which we must perforce recognize. 
We invite you in the remote hope that 
when you see America in its full panoply of 
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energy and capacity and will to freedom, 
when you talk with President Eisenhower 
and other top Americans, you may get a 
glimmering of this truth: 

You cannot reduce us and our free world 
friends .by force of arms without leveling 
your own land to rubble. You cannot win 
a “peaceful competition” with us, either, for 
all that you may practice a thousand deceits 
and stratagems in the political and eco- 
nomic marketplaces around the globe. 

You can endure only as you understand 
that we and our free friends intend to en- 
dure, as we are, unmolested by aggression of 
whatever sort from the Communist cults of 
power in Moscow and Peiping. 

If we can infuse that much sanity in your 
outlook, and perhaps into your programs 
and plans, then we may be glad we asked 
you here, even though we detest everything 
you stand for and regret deeply the cir- 
cumstances that have elevated such men as 
you to a position of decisive importance for 
the safety of free humanity. 





Labor Reform Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have examined carefully the 
provisions of the conference report on 
the labor management reform bill and I 
intend to vote for it. I congratulate 
both the Senate and the House conferees 
on reconciling and adjusting differences 
between the Kennedy-Ervin bill and the 
Landrum-Griffin bill to arrive at a com- 
promise, one which I can accept and 
which I believe will be in the public in- 
terest. Extremists, both in labor and in 
management, of course, will not be satis- 
fied. 

I have consistently favored legislation 
which could prevent excesses and abuses 
by unworthy, dishonest, and disloyal offi- 
cials who have contrived to gain posi- 
tions of power in the labor movement 
but have opposed _ legislation which, tak- 
ing improper activities of union officials 
as its springboard, would punish organ- 
ized labor or impair or even abolish 
legitimate organizational and collective 
bargaining activities aimed at improv- 
ing the welfare of the working people of 
this country. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, I believe my position is 
in harmony with that of the great ma- 
jority of my colleagues. Sincere and 
intelligent men may well differ, however, 
in applying such general principles to 
the specific provisions of any measure. 

As I studied the various versions of 
labor-management reform legislation, it 
seemed to me that the Shelley bill, the 
Elliott bill, and the Kennedy-Ervin bill, 
were too weak and would not reach ef- 
fectively the racketeering and abuses of 
power by officials of labor unions exposed 
by the McClellan committee. _ 

On the other hand, it seemed to me 
that the Landrum-Griffin bill, in pro- 
viding, for example, for civil damage 
suits and other sanctions against unions 
peaceably exercising the right of free 
speech to persuade the public not to 
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patronize an employer who refuses in 
good faith to bargain collectively with 
organizations of his employees, would 
strike a severe blow at efforts of employ- 
ees’ to protect and advance their eco- 
nomic interests through unions. In my 
opinion this would constitute a major 
setback in the progress of the labor 
movement progress which has been ac- 
complished with great difficulty and over 
bitter opposition in the last two decades. 

Neither my colleagues nor my con- 
stitutents should be surprised that, on 
an issue of this magnitude and of such 
vital concern to the working people of 
America, I would resolve any doubts 
with respect to the Landrum-Griffin bill 
in favor of the working people and the 
labor movement. Although I voted for 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the last labor leg- 
islation to appear before us during my 
service in Congress, which proved not to 
be a “slave labor” law, I consistently 
have spoken for and voted for legislation 
both in labor and other fields which I 
believed to be in the interest of the 
working people of America. That posi- 
tion is clear not only from an analysis 
of my votes and statements, but it is also 
clear in the support I have enjoyed, not 
only from individual working men and 
women, but from labor organizations 
which, because of the positions I have 
taken, have volunteered their help, in- 
cluding financial contributions, in many 
a hard-fought and close congressional 
compaign. 

I do not apologize for the reputation 
I have gained over the years for being in 
favor of the common man. Rather, I 
am proud of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no intention of 
departing from the position I have taken 
on labor first, because I believe that po- 
sition is in the best interest of the United 
States of America; second, because I be- 
lieve it has the approval of the people 
whom it is my privilege to represent in 
the House of Representatives. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy that the conferees 
between the Landrum-Griffin bill and 
the Kennedy-Ervin bill have reshaped 
the labor-management reform bill in 
such fashion that I can support it in the 
belief that it will curb abuses ‘without 
stifling legitimate union activities. 





Buy American Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include my letter mailed 
this day to the Honorable Joseph Camp- 
bell, Comptroller General of the United 


States: 
Sepremser 14, 1959. 

Hon. JosepH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
General Accounting Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CAMPBELL: It has come to my 
attention that you now have before you a 
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case which raises a number of fundamental 
points regarding the present practices of 
determining reasonableness of costs of bids 
of domestic companies on Federal procure- 
ment contracts involving the Buy American 
Act. I assure you that this is a matter of 
deep concern to me and many of my con- 
stituents and I think one of great importance 
to the country as well. I refer to your file 
B-139912. 

Congress passed the Buy American Act to 
assure our citizens that the Federal Govern- 
ment would spend the taxpayers’ money to 
purchase goods grown or produced in the 
United States, produced with American labor 
and manufactured in American factories. 
This is the basic intent and purpose of the 
Buy American Act. The few Congressmen 
who spoke in opposition to the bills which 
led ultimately to the Buy American Act 
raised all the questions we hear today in 
support of a free trade foreign economic 
policy. The majority of the Congress con- 
sidered these opposing arguments, but then 
proceeded to pass the measure by over- 
whelming votes in both Houses of the Con- 
gress. The majority decided that the Federal 
Government should stand firm in its loyalty 
to its own people and enterprises. 

The Congress, however, did not wish to 
leave the Federal Government exposed to 
unfair or unreasonable biu offers from do- 
mestic producers, therefore, the act provides 
that the Federal Government shall purchase 
American products unless the cost of the 
domestic product is unreasonable. The Con- 
gress did not attempt to define what would 
constitute an unreasonable price offer since 
such a determination necessarily involves a 
number of variables from one product to 
another and from one set of specifications to 
another. Instead, the Congress charged the 
agencies with the responsibility of determin- 
ing factually whether or not a low American 
bid is reasonable in cost whenever a lower 
foreign bid is involved. 

Presently the departments and agencies.of 
the Federal Government are following the 
requirements of Executive Order 10582, 
which provides essentially that American 
bids are to be considered unreasonable in 
cost if they exceed foreign bids by 6 percent 
or more. This means that the determination 
is not made on the basis of what it costs to 
manufacture a product in the United States 
with American labor and under American 
laws, but on the basis of bid prices of foreign 
producers—prices which, themselves may or 
may not be reasonable costs offers in terms 
of low wage economies. 

Determination on the basis of foreign 
price offers is clearly in conflict with the let- 
ter and spirit of the Buy American Act. 
The debate in Congress of both the House 
and Senate of the bills which led to the 
adoption of the Buy American Act repeat- 
edly referred to the need for protecting 
American industries and American jobs 
against low foreign wages and against de- 
valuation of foreign currencies. The de- 
bate also referred to the need for strength- 
ening the determination of reasonableness of 
costs in several statutory provisions in ex- 
istence just prior to the passage of the Buy 
American Act, provisions which had been 
diluted because reasonableness of costs had 
been determined on the basis of foreign bid 
offers. 

I realize, of course, that the Comptroller 
General has the basic responsibility of au- 
diting Govermment contracts to assure 
economy of Government purchase. At the 
same time, as you well know, the Comptrol- 
ler General audits these contracts to assure 
that they strictly adhere to the letter and 
spirit of acts of Congress. This also applies 
to the Buy American Act. In passing this 
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act, Congress recognized that the Federal 
Government has a special obligation of loy- 
alty to the American people as taxpayers, 
business entrepreneurs, and salary and 
Wage earners. The object and purposes of 
the Buy American Act therefore require that 
reasonableness of costs be determined on the 
basis of costs of producing an article in the 
United States, under American laws, with 
American labor, paid American wages and 
under the American tax structure—Federal, 
State, and local. It is improper and illegal 
that these determinations be based upon 
the bid price of foreign producers. If the 
Federal Government seeks, through the use 
of the 6-percent differential, to save money 
in the favor of the public interests require- 
ments of the Buy American Act, then in- 
stead of a 6-percent differential, a differen- 
tial which exerts pressure on foreign pro- 
ducers to reduce their price offers would be 
more appropriate, then the Federal Govern- 
ment will save not merely 6 percent, but 
many times that percentage. These dollar 
savings, however, will destroy American jobs, 
business enterprises, and the entire Ameri- 
can industries. 

Certainly objectives of this sort are in di- 
rect violation.of the basic intent of the Buy 
American Act. Such interpretations should 
not be tolerated. 


This case goes to the core of the Buy 
American Act, a ruling requiring depart- 
ments and agencies to make a factual de- 
termination of the reasonableness of the 
bids of domestic producers on the basis of 
costs to produce in the American economy is 
needed to sustain the Buy American Act and 
a considerable number of American jobs and 
American business activities. I hope your 
decision will lead to that end. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. DENT, 
Member of Congress. 





Citizenship Day, September 17, 1959: A 
Fitting Example for Mr. Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, much 
comment has been made about the im- 
pending visit to this country of Russian 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev. That he is 
coming is a fact which must be accepted. 
It would be well, I think, to accentuate 
the positive while he is here. The power 
of positive example is the best foot we 
can put forward. In this connection, I 
should like to point out that by joint 
resolution, the Congress has requested 
the President to designate the week of 
each year commencing September 17 as 
Constitution Week. What better or more 
positive example could we show than to 
devote a week during his visit to honor 
and reflect on the Constitution of the 
United States? 

In addition, by another joint resolu- 
tion, the Congress has designated the 
17th day. of September each year as 
Citizenship Day in commemoration of 
the signing of the Constitution of the 
United States of America on September 
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17, 1787. It has come to my attention 
that the District of Columbia plans a 
ceremony on Citizenship Day. The es- 
sence of the ceremony will be an actual 
session of District Court to be convened 
on the monument grounds by Judge 
Holtzoff for the purpose of swearing in 
new citizens. Here is an even more ac- 
tive and concrete example for our Rus- 
sian visitor. What more fitting example 
of tribute to the principles we believe in 
than to see throngs of people standing 
in the shadow of the Washington Mon- 
ument to witness the coming into their 
ranks of new citizens? Remember that 
this impressive function will take place 
on the anniversary date of the comple- 
tion of the basic document from which 
all rights, privileges and liberties of our 
citizens, new and old alike, derive. This 
is a powerful, positive example which 
everyone should support. Those who 
can attend the Citizenship Day program 
should be at the Sylvan Theater at the 
Washington Monument no later than 
2:30 p.m. this Thursday. 





The United States Lags Behind Russia in 
the Study of Oceanography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago America was amazed with the 
news of the first man-made satellite to 
be put in orbit, Russia’s sputnik. Today 
we are startled with the news of Russia’s 
flag being planted on the moon. In the 
news we also read, “Soviet Launches 
Atomic Ice Ship.” ? 

A year ago the Congress authorized the 
construction of an atomic icebreaker, 
and the President vetoed the bill, giving 
the reason that we were not financially 
able to build it. 

I include in my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
the article announcing the test runs of 
the 16,000-ton ice ship, Lenin. 


SovreT LauncHEs ATomic Ice SHIP 


LENINGRAD, September 12.—The Soviet 
atomic-powered icebreaker Lenin was 
launched today and will set out on test runs 
within the next 48 hours, the Soviet news 
agency Tass announced. 

The dispatch said the 16,000-ton vessel left 
its berth in the admiralty shipyard in Len- 
ingrad and headed out into the Neva River. 

The icebreaker uses three atomic reactors. 
A recent announcement said the engines us- 
ing electricity produced by atomic power will 
have 44,000 horsepower. 





1 Russia displayed in New York Harbor this 
past week the greatest ship afloat in the 
study of oceanography. It is a floating labor- 
atory exploring scientifically ocean life, cur- 
rents, ocean bottom, and every other phase 
of the mysteries of the seas. It is unfortunate 
that the United States is far behind in this 
= and lacking in such a comparable facil- 

ty. 





George E. Clark, Retiring Bridge Tender 
After 35 Years in Essex County, Mass., 
Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to pay tribute to George E. 
Clark, of Lawrence, Mass., who has many 
courageous deeds to his credit during his 
35 years of service as a bridge.tender in 
Essex County, Mass. The following ar- 
ticle about Mr. Clark appeared in the 
Eagle-Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., on Sep- 
tember 12, 1959: 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN CouNTy SERVICE—LOCAL 
Brivoce TENDER WILL RETIRE ON OCTOBER 1 


A familiar colorful figure will be missing 
from a long held post come October 1 when 
George E. Clark, 118 Brookfield Street, retires 
after 35 years and 6 months in Essex County 
employ, including 33 years as a bridge tender. 
However, those who know him best say he 
will be far from inactive, though retired. 

He is a man who has often been com- 
mended but never decorated for numerous 
acts of heroism as he went about caring for 
the Duck Bridge in the past 25 years, and 
before that, on the old Falls Bridge, since 
renamed the Edward F. O’Leary Bridge. Be- 
fore his appointment to these posts, he 
worked as a painter, rigger, and iron worker 
on both bridges. 

However, two bills now pending in Con- 
gress and in the Senate may result even- 
tually in his being presented a gold medal. 

Ever mindful of the safety of others, there 
are testimonials and citations that show 
he has saved many lives—both by actual 
deeds of daring and by timely warnings—yet 
various legislators cognizant of his deeds 
have failed thus far through the years in 
various bids to gain him the recognition of 
the coveted award, which has been held back 
on different technicalities. 


ALERTED WORKMEN 


For instance, there .was the time on Janu- 
ary 11, 1935, when the so-called Falls Bridge 
was being dismantled for renovation during 
flood conditions. He had been detailed to 
watch conditions as the river continued to 
swell and huge cakes of ice came crashing 
over the dam. About 5 a.m. on the day in 
question, after an all-night vigil in the cold, 
he noticed an impending danger due to dam- 
aged understructure, and he notified police. 
This resulted in police roping off the en- 
trances and the bridge being closed off, so 
that a rerouting of traffic was accomplished. 

His judgment was proven some 3 hours 
later when three 125-foot spans of the bridge 
collapsed. By his action, some 65 men work- 
ing on the bridge had been prevented from 
going on it. They were standing on the 
street in safety when the terrific pressure 
of ice and rising waters sent the bridge crash- 
ing without any audible warning. He was 
commended for his alertness at the time by 
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his superiors and the public safety depart- 
ment. He still holds a cherished letter from 
Charles R. Vose, then chief of police, which 
tells of his alertness in sensing the danger 
and adding “it was considered at the time 
that his action saved the lives of the 65 
men, and probably of others who might have 
crossed the bridge.”’ 

It is on the basis of the above act that 
his name has been submitted for outstand- 
ing recognition. 

MANY COMMENDATIONS 


He also holds various commendations for 
his efforts from different public officials and 
administrative bodies through the years for 
his acts of heroism, duly accredited by wit- 
nesses. 

Only recently, members of the city council 
and the governing bodies of the surround- 
ing towns have recognized his services with 
letters of appreciation for work well done. 

Typical of the letters Mr. Clark has re- 
ceived is the one from the chamber of com- 
merce, which states that the chamber took 
pleasure in congratulating him upon the oc- 
casion of his retirement after 35 years of 
public service. “The records of the chamber 
many times refer to suggestions you have 
made for constructive improvements in our 
community. You have always been one who 


went far beyond the normal service to the’ 


community in supporting many worthwhile 
projects for the good of Greater Lawrence 
We are pleased that your retirement will in 
no way diminish your interest in community 
service. We hope you will enjoy many happy 
years of retirement, which you have richly 
earned,” the letter states. 


PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZEN 


Through the years, he has also been ex- 
tremely interested in various activities in 
the public interest and has worked untir- 
ingly to see these things brought to fruition. 
He was a prime mover in the Merrimack 
River flood control project and the eventual 
announcement that the Hopkinton-Everett 
Dam—largest of its kind east of the Mis- 
sissippi and estimated to cost $30 million— 
was now a reality with ground-breaking 
ceremonies to be held shortly with Vice 
President RicHarp M. NIxon officiating was 
most pleasing to him. For several years past 
he has labored diligently to get action 
started on the project. Because of his un- 
flagging interest in the project, his name 
had been added to the citizens’ committee 
making: arrangements for the ceremonies. 
He is the proud possessor of one of the pens 
used by President Eisenhower in signing the 
control compact law. 

He is credited with introducing the bill 
that led to the erection of a footbridge 
over the railroad tracks from Boyd to Kent 
Streets, an effective means of getting across 
the tracks fh the shortest possible route 
between points. He had the bill filed in the 
State. House, Boston, in 1952 for 
$40,000 for this project which was eventually 
approved. 

Another law in which he took an out- 
standing interest was one which lowered 
from 65 to 62 the age at which women may 
retire and allowing qualified permanently 


| Under this law, some 800,000 
wives, widows and workingwomen from 62 to 
65 were able to take advantage of the earlier 
retirement age. 

In 1942, when the late Frederick Butier 
filed a bill asking for $56,000 for a new deck 





















































































and grading for the Duck Bridge, Clark made 
it a point to speak up for the bill and 
helped effectuate the ultimate reconstruc- 
tion of the bridge which replaced planking 
with the metal grating now on the bridge 
flooring. 

More recently he took an active interest 
in the effort to have the Post Office Depart- 
ment issue a special stamp commemorating 
the first Postmaster General, Samuel Osgood 
of North Andover. He petitioned the pres- 
ent Postmaster General through Senator 
LEVERETT SALSTONTALL that he and his ad- 
visory committee give favorable considera- 
tion to such a stamp, but it was ruled that 
since Mr. Osgood was born in 1748 the stamp 
would not conform to the policy which the 
Department had established for commemo- 
rating stamps. However, the Department 
has promised to keep the Osgood stamp in 
mind when it can be issued in connection 
with some more significant anniversary. 

His life-saving deeds extend back through 
the years when he was a younger man but 
still vitally interested in the safety of his 
fellow man. 

NUMEROUS RESCUES 


The retiring bridge tender, who will be 70 
years of age on September 21, was but a boy 
when he rescued two boys, 6 and 7 years of 
age, from drowning in the Merrimack River, 
in 1900. Six years later, he rescued two 
men in a drunken condition from) an over- 
turned boat in the river while he was at- 
tending an outing. 

In 1924 he recovered the body of a girl 
from the river and 20 years later saved a 
disabled veteran who was attempting to 
jump from the Duck Bridge. In 1945, he 
restrained a woman attempting to jump 
from the same location. An Andover woman 
was also restrained by him on the Duck 
Bridge in 1940 and a year later a Garden 
Street woman took iodine, jumped over the 
railing and was rescued by Clark. In 1939, 
and employee of the Wood mills dropped 
his pay out of a window and was in danger 
while trying to retrieve it from the water, 
until Mr. Clark came to his aid. 

Back in 1932, three boys built a raft under 
the Joseph W. Casey Bridge and drifted 
downstream until the craft hit the abutment 
of the Duck Bridge and broke up. One of 
the boys managed to swim ashore but the 
other two had to be rescued. 


FELLED BY ACID FUMES 


His deeds have not always centered around 
his work on the bridges. 

He was hospitalized on August 7, 1951, 
when four bottles of acid fell from a. truck 
and broke on the roadway on Island Street 
at a time when many women were passing 
by on their way home from work. Clark 
noticed the predicament of numerous wo- 
men affected by the acid fumes, so he went 
in and started leading them to safety. As 
a@ result he was badly burned and was blinded 
and was on the danger list at the Lawrence 
General Hospital for close to a week. He 
lost the sight of his left eye years ago and for 
12 days he could not see out of the right 
eye because it had been burned by the fumes, 
as well as parts of his body. 

On June 3, 1960, he had jumped in front 
of a diesel train that was express from Dover, 
N.H., to Boston to push a woman out of the 
‘way of the train which she had not heard 
due to defective hearing. 

On another occasion on April 11, 1951, 
he spotted two boys on a home-built raft 
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floating down the Merrimack River while the 
river was very high. Sensing that they could 
be swept over the dam to their deaths, he 
directed the boys to keep paddling toward 
the north shore. He stationed himself on 
the iron catwalk near ihe dam and as they 
came near, some 50 feet away from the dam, 
he pulled them off the raft and onto the 
catwalk. Seconds later, the raft was swept 
over the falls. 

In August 1939, Mr. Clark caught a gas 
smell on the O’Leary Bridge and investigated. 
He had the bridge closed to traffic. The next 
morning it was found that the 12-inch gas 
main had broken with the expansion of the 
new bridge. His action possibly saved the 
new half million dollar bridge from being 
blown up. / 

Mr. Clark is a tireless worker in affairs in 
which he takes an interest. The current 
resurfacing of Canal Street is due largely to 
his endeavors. His ability to get things done 
is largely the result of his perseverance and 
his personal contacts with those having 
charge of such matters. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


To enumerate all his accomplishments in 
a lifetime spent in this city would take a 
volume. 

He was credited years ago with the dis- 
covery of a fire in progress on the roof of 
the Premier Theater at a time when 280 
persons were witnessing a performance. He 
sounded the alarm and alerted management 
so that all present could be evacuated with- 
out injury. Also, he was present at the 
rescue of three men in a cave-in at Hamp- 
shire and Essex Streets when the F. W. Wool- 
worth building was being erected. He 
sounded the alarm for the near disaster and 
was digging to keep the sand from covering 
the men when help arrived. 


MAY GET MEDAL 


Deeds of this nature are many and it may 
yet be that a man who has spent more than 
his normal share of a lifetime in helping to 
save lives will be rewarded by receiving a 
medal. Currently before the Banking and 
Currency Committee is House bill 1538, filed 
by Congressman THomas J. Lane, for this 
purpose. Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
filed a similar bill in the Senate 6 years ago. 

Mr. Clark was born in Providence, R.I., and 
has lived in this city since infancy. His 
father, the late Joseph Clark, served 2 years 
in Company I, First Rhode Island Volunteers 
with U.S. Senator THEroporE GREEN in 1898. 
He reenlisted a year later and served 2 years 
in the Philippine Islands with retired Gen. 
George Marshall in Company K. Another 
Lawrence man with Company K was the late 
James Joyce, a plasterer from “across the 
spicket.” 

FATHER OF SEVEN 


Mr. Clark is married to the former Lillian 
Urquart and is the father of six sons and a 
daughter, six of whom saw service in World 
War II. He was a Republican candidate for 
U.S. Representative from the seventh district 
in the 1956 primary and was also a candi- 
date for the same office in 1942. He was a 
candidate for the office of Governor's coun- 
cillor on the Republican ticket in 1952. 

He has been a constable for the past 30 
years and was precinct officer of ward five 
beginning in 1918 for 6 years. He was a 
call fireman for 7 years, named in 1918. He 
is a member of the Republican city commit- 
tee and was named to the Republican State 
convention seven times. 

Members of his family include his six 
sons, Ralph, a police officer in San Francisco 
for the past 7 years; George of North And- 
over, employed at the Watertown arsenal; 
Charles H., an electrician in the Navy yard, 
San Francisco; Raymond J., at home, a body 
and fender man with a local motor com- 
pany; twins, William G., a teacher at the 
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Beth Page High School, Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, and Walter, with the Merchant 
Marine; a daughter, Mrs. Genevieve Stead- 
man, who lives in Andover and is a tele- 
phone operator at the Lawrence exchange. 
‘There are 21 grandchildren and one great 
grandson. 





What Khrushchev Is Like 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
the eve of the arrival of Premier Khru- 
shchev’s visit, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article which I prepared, 
which appeared in the New York Post 
of September 13, and excerpts of which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of September 14, 1959, be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

This article was based on my visit 
with the Soviet Premier last year on my 
visit to the Soviet Union. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Post, Sept. 13, 1959] 

WHat KHRUSHGHEV Is LIKE 


(By Senator Husert H. HumPHREY, Democrat, 
Minnesota) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Nikita S. Khrushchey is a complicated hu- 
man being with many moods. He is also a 
consummate politician, with my motives. 
And he has an alert perceptive mind. Nearly 
ali his public statements are coldly calcu- 
lated. I believe, although his phraseology 
may be spontaneous. He will often be tell- 
ing the truth—at any time that he calculates 
that the truth will do him some good. 

But his deceptively simple statements go 
first one way, then another. In one moment 
he will be expressing warm friendship and 
saying that he admires President Eisenhower. 
The next moment, he will be boasting about 
his missiles or the hideous hydrogen bomb. 

All of us now have a problem of judging 
just which statements he means. We will 
have that problem until the day when Rus- 
sian deeds more closely match their words. 
But we can learn something by listening to 
and studying Mr. Khrushchev. 

After the 8-hour conversation I had with 
him a few months ago in his office in the 
Kremlin, I went to the American Embassy 
and dictated from notes I made during our 
discussion. 

Since then I have changed some of my 
impressions, but I think it significant that 
Khrushchev in all his speeches and im- 
promptu debates since, has brought up no 
major new topic. He is now bringing into 
the open some of the verbal roughhouse and 
boasting of strength which he has given to 
me and others. Is this open debate healthy 
for the peace of mind of the world? We will 
soon see. 

In any case, his public and private person- 
ality and manner are not remarkably con- 
sistent. In a private ns he is delib- 
erate and composed, always probing, nearly 
always controlled, never raising his voice. 
Of course his personality—to a great extent— 
and his policy, to a lesser extent, seem to be 
contradictory wherever he is. 


Yet I think there is a basic psychological 
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pattern behind many of his reactions, and 
many other observers agree that it is a key to 
the present-day political outlook of the 
Russian leaders, 

A competitive man 


That meeting of ours gave.me an indelible 
impression—here is a man with an almost 
sentimental humility at times, who will 
switch over to an arrogance so extreme that 
it seems irresponsible. Thinking it over, I 
concluded that some of his cockiness and 
threatening manner comes directly from his 
feelings of inferiority. He and Russia are 
new arrivals in the great and grim business 
of 20th century power diplomacy. He has 
some of the same swagger which you may 
find in the “get rich quick boys” who has 
just muscled his way up in society. 

Like all such comparisons, it is dangerous 
to take this too far. We cannot even com- 
pare Khrushchev’s competitive spirit with 
the competition that a small firm, now be- 
come powerful, might have toward General 
Motors. He and Russia are engaged in trade 
competition with us, by the way, but they 
are also engaged in far more serious Conflict 
on the social, ideological—and weapons pro- 
duction fronts. This particular new arrival 
throwing «his weight around, could blow 
up the whole town. But let me be clear, 
the Soviet Premier is sophisticated in his 
chosen profession, I am not implying ig- 
norance when I say new arrival. 

But neither he nor his people feel com- 
fortable in their new position in the world. 
The Russian people admire us keenly, they 
almost worship such names as Ford, yet at 
the same time they distrust capitalists. 
They want greatly to equal our production, 
to pass us, and to truimph over us—and at 
the same time or at in-between times, they 
still feel inferior, they look up to us, and 
they want our help, but hate to admit it. 


A very human being 


These are national attitudes reflected as a 
matter of policy in Khrushchev’s state- 
ments—and on top of that he is personally 
competitive. He frequently makes startling 
competitive statements about other Soviet 
leaders. If you tell a joke, he wants to top 
it. When I told him that I expected the 
Democrats would soon be in power, and then 
our production and our ideas “will run you 
out of Gorki Park” he seemed to like it. At 
that point his mood was such that I am 
confident he felt rather pleased that the 
great American power might extend itself 
to compete with Russia—it flattered him. 
He laughed, although I meant this seriously, 
that there would soon be more exertion on 
our part. But he immediately set out to 
answer my comment. 

If you know how a younger athlete may 
admire, and complete with, and be inspired 
by, and at the same time resent an older 
athlete, I think you have a basic clue to Mr. 
Khrushchev and to understanding the Rus- 
sians. At the time when the younger ath- 
lete has finally developed and matured, the 
most inflammatory thing the older can do 
is to be condescending. Khrushchev per- 
sonally and politically wants acceptance 
from the United States. I say this regard- 
less of what arrogant remark he may make 
the same day you read this. 

In my opinion we can expect trouble in 
communications at any time that people 
dealing with Mr. Khrushchev forget that 
Russia today is a great power and her First 
Minister is an able and resourceful man. A 
most likely error is to understimate him, 
and often in the past, our leaders have un- 
derestimated the Russians. A few years ago 
an American official spoke of the Russians 
and the “oriental mind.” This implies that 
some human beings are just naturally dif- 
ferent. This sort of nonsense does us & 
great disservice. The Russians are human 
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beings, like the rest of the human race. We 
may find the Russians hard to understand, 
because their value systems are different 
from ours, but they are human beings, they 
have human minds precisely like ours, and 
we must find humane ways to communicate 
and to.compete. 

Mr. Khrushchev in particular has a re- 
ceptive mind and very human traits. 


Physical appearance and manner 


In physical appearance, Mr. Khrushchev 
is well-groomed, rotund, rosy cheeked and 
bubbling with vitality. His energy and his 
engaging smile when he cares to smile, lend 
themselves to political appeal. 

Sometimes he seems guilty of bad man- 
ners or ignorant of good taste. But most 
of the time he is out-going, gregarious, and 
hospitable. True, we have to remember that 
he and his colleagues can be coldly ruthless. 
We remember that they ordered the blood- 
bath of retaliation against the Hungarian 
uprising, for example. But there is no use 
denying that he seems friendly to the Rus- 
sian people when he walks through the 
crowds. 

Since he is 65 and overweight, it is worth 
noting that he has tremendous physical 
stamina. His physician has told him to eat 
and drink less, and he has talked to me 
and to half the world about his kidney 
trouble. 

When we first shook hands, as the Premier 
walked around his desk to meet me, I formed 
& lasting impression, this man has a lot of 
bounce. He was well-dressed, in a blue 
suit, a white shirt with simple cuff links, 
and two small red stars on his jacket lapel. 
This formality was suited to what we had 
both expected would be a fo: interview, 
but he seems more fond of informal clothes, 
and at*his summer place he receives some 
visitors, as he did Eric Johnston, while 
wearing a cotton suit and no tie. Our meet- 
ing quickly became more informal. 

At no time in our lengthy interview did 
he appear tired, and when we ate an im- 
promptu supper he seemed relaxed and ob- 
viously not nervous as to what this un- 
expected discussion was doing to ‘his 
schedule. Several times he did refer to his 
age, as if it were quite advanced, or as if 
he were worried about his health. Recent 
pictures have showed him looking somewhat 
haggard. My conviction is that he has 
extraordinary physical energy and conse- 
quently drives himself to exhaustion—as was 
indicated by the report of his visit to Po- 
land. Yet after one night of good sleep in 
Poland he snapped back. At the time I 
say him, he was rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, 
and healthy. 

Mr. Khrushchev is a talker 


Mr. Khrushchev is a talker. He is fond 
of oratory and conversation and debate, and 
quite good at all three. Of course we hear 
of his making speeches 3, 4, and 8 hours in 
length. Pioneer America has also had a 
tradition of debate and also of oratory. 
Perhaps this has something to do with dis- 
tances and the frontier. In Nebraska, in 
the days of William Jennings Bryan, or in 
Wisconsin with Senator LaFollette, a 2- 
or 83-hour speech was considered just par. 
When I was a college student in Minne- 
sota, Gov. Floyd B. Olson, who had been 
ill, rallied and made a memorable speech 
nearly 3 hours long, which literally brought 
tears to the eyes of the audience, many 
people standing stock-still for that entire 
period. Perhaps when people travel 150 
miles to go to a political meeting they want 
to get their money’s worth, so to speak. 
Trotsky and Lenin used to make marathon 
speeches, the Russians respect the man who 
is fast on his feet, and has staying power. 

In any case Mr. Khrushchev will be a 
hard man to interrupt, He apparently loves 
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being with crowds, loves parties and din- 
ners, conventions and tours, wherever he 
will find opportunities to talk and —some- 
times—to listen. 

-His conversational style is quite vivid, 
forceful and pungent. He sometimes illus- 
trates with gestures, or by pointing at a map, 
or picking up an object. Not only does he 
use Russian proverbs or homey sayings, but 
he uses vivid metaphors. “Berlin is a bone in 
my throat,” he would say, when he was in- 
sisting to me that the only reason we would 
have troops in Berlin was to prepare to strike 
against Russia. 

At another place, talking about his thesis 
that America should “learn to live with 
various kinds of economic and social sys- 
tems,” he said, “only the blind cannot recog- 
nize different colors.” I don’t know whether 
this is a Russian proverb or just a sentence 
he coined on the spur of the moment. 

The use of metaphors or old proverbs may 
sometimes be used as evasion. Politicians 
in all countries know how to avoid a clear 
blunt statement by replying with a collo- 
quialism that does not directly answer the 
question. In Moscow that evening and often 


since then it has occurred to me that Mr. 


Khrushchev is a master of the evasive tactic. 
Sometimes he appears to be quite candid. 
There were times when he could hardly have 
seemed more frank. A couple of times in 
our conversation he said to me, “Let’s not 
speak of that, we would only disagree.” 

I would believe him when he says he does 
not wish a war and that he is familiar with 
the tragedy of war. I am certain of the real 
emotion that he was feeling when he spoke 
to me of his son and of other Russian sons 
who were killed by the Germans. He re- 
peated over and over that “There will be no 
war while I am Chairman of the Council-of 
Ministers.” 

This statement itself reminds us that we 
cannot base our policy to any great extent 
on the personalities which are on top in 
various countries at any one time. Still it 
is important to seek to gauge what kind of 
persons is now First Minister of Russia. 

Here is a trait I always consider on the 
plus side. 

Sense of humor 

Mr. Khrushchev has a keen sense of humor. 
Of course, like many people who find their 
wit amuses others, he sometimes gets car- 
ried away. This pudgy fellow, cutting capers 
at receptions, was sometimes rated as a clown 
@ year or so ago, But his sense of humor is 
sometimes very much like ours. I think 
many of his jokes will be pleasing if under- 
stood by an American audience. We like 
humor in political leaders. I would per- 
sonally like to warn his audience that Mr. 
Khrushchev is disarming—but he is not dis- 
arming. . 

Surely Americans may enjoy Khrushchev’s 
better witticisms, and they may even ap- 
preciate it when he makes a good point, with- 
out falling into the error of underestimating 
him. 

. Although I have been appalled at some of 
the joking threats the Premier makes about 
his rockets, I must say that, all in all, I think 
it is a healthy thing to find some humor in 
the Kremlin. I believe our world today might 


be entirely different if Adolf Hitler had had 


a sense of humor. 
Khrushchev and the United States 
Mr. Khrushchev has shown to many, as he 
has to me, an intense curiosity about the 
United States. He has a wide range of inter- 
ests, he will be meeting all kinds of Ameri- 
cans, and he will often show them his favora- 
ble, human, and humorous side. 
The political man 
If Khrushchev had been born an American 
and had run for office here, I think he has 
the rough and ready energy, speaking ability, 
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and skills in meeting people to have been 
successful. He could be an old-fashioned 
ward boss, and he could also be a candidate. 
Remember that in a sense the East and West 
are actually campaigning for the votes of neu- 
trals. He is a tough campaigner in this 
global competition. 

He is a master politician and a master 
propagandist and he is working all the time. 
As the old saying has it, he gets up early and 
lives late, and he wasn’t born yesterday. 

He is as much a politician as he is a dicta- 
tor. This is a new thing to the Soviets and 
to us. Unquestionably his regime is sup- 
ported by force, but for many reasons he has 
to be far more flexible than Stalin. The new 
times have brought to the top a man who is 
far. different from his predecessors. Khru- 
shchev knows how to maneuver and to be 
adroit and not merely hammer out his posi- 
tion. In puglistic terms he can sometimes 
be a boxer like Jim Corbett or Gene Tunney, 
but still rating him in boxing terms, I would 
say he is also a slugger. Stalin’s policies were 
more rigid and ponderous; I think it is more 
dangerous for us that Khrushchev can shift 
and weave as he does. 

He is the kind of person who calculates 
constantly the effects of his every action. He 
made some remarks to me that were some- 
what startling and seemed to me spontane- 
ous, and I still think, to some degree, they 
were. But they were also perfectly in line 
with his general purposes and with his spe- 
cific purposes for our discussion. Even when 
he appears to be angry—and he loves to point 
his finger at you or shake his fist—I believe 
that he does most of this for effect. He 
has a definite streak of showmanship. 

In describing him personally, it is not pos- 
sible to deal adequately with the policy rea- 
sons for Mr. Khrushchev’s visit and the is~ 
sues which reached a stalemate at Geneva. 
In terms of his personality, however, I know 
that he is intensely curious about the United 
States; he has personally wanted for a long 
time to see us here. 

Politically, I believe there is a clear reason 
for his visit: Not only his councilors, but 
his constituents now want him to come here. 

Premier Khrushchev knows that during 
and since the World War, millions of Russians 
have experienced something of Western in- 
dustrial civilization. To some extent the war 
and its aftermath may have ended Russian 
isolationism. Not even the Soviet mono- 
lithic state, with all its propaganda, can 
withstand certain world trends. Moscow lis- 
tens to American jazz music, and its listens 
to a great deal else from the West. Khru- 
shchev’s real constituency is not the entire 
Russian people, but the few million who are 
in the Community Party. Mr. Khrushchev 
appears to be somewhat insecure and 
nervous about his council of advisors-sup=r- 
visors, and about his continued leadership of 
Communists, in Russia and elsewhere. His 
basic constituents are not just reading his 
controlled press. In libraries they read 
journals of all the world. 

Mr. Khrushchev speaks constantly of 
young people, and of today and tomorrow. 
You will note that he almost never refers to 
the old days of the revolution—his real con- 
stituents cannot really remember it. He is 
an old Bolshevik and he will probably be the 
last of that line to hold the No. 1 spot. 

Mr. Khrushchev prides himself on his per- 
suasive powers and he has spoken (to me, 
and to others) with apparent conviction of 
his distaste for the secret police. He boasted 
to me, “I liquidate no one.” And—despite 
his crude violence elsewhere—-the survival of 
Ehrushchev’s former colleagues, Malenkov 
and Buiganin, would tend to bear him out. 
World public opinion, which has been 
shocked by the barbarism of secret police, 
torture and purge trials, and slave labor 
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camps, now seems to have some moderating 
though not controlling influence. 

It is important that Khrushchev does not 
seem to feel that the classic doctrines of 
Marxism are the beginning and the end of 
governmental philosophy. Of course he is 
completely devoted to Communist ends, but 
I mean that he does not regard the philo- 
sophical doctrine as complete, perfect, and 
applicable to every situation now and in the 
future. He does not believe, as some Com- 
munists have appeared to believe, that hu- 
man history virtually began with the Rus- 
sian revolution. He often quotes the Bible— 
he was brought up a Christian in the Greek 
Orthodox Church, but was won over to 
atheism and communism. To one American, 
however, he spoke of ancient times, and said 
that Greece was the age of art, Rome was the 
age of law, and the Christian era was the 
greatest, the age of the common man. 

Many surprising remarks come from this 
complicated man. 

During his visit, he will undoubtedly make 
many seemingly offhand comments, which 
appear unpremeditated. Americans should 
remember that he is not only speaking to his 
hosts and to the American people but he has 
in mind other countries, the neutrals, the 
satellites, and always the men at home in the 
Kremlin. Some things in America he may 
be delighted with, but he will know that 
he simply could not express great enthusiasm 
for them without causing repercussions at 
home or in the ranks of some ally, such as 
China. We may forget this, but he will not 
forget it. 

The nature of the cold war creates such 
pressures on all sides. Americans coming 
home from Russia will not be as enthusiastic 
nor as candid about some things there, as 
they might be, because such enthusiasm may 
be criticized at home. This is part of the 
tragedy of the cold war. This circle has to 
be broken or civilization will explode. 

Both of us must speak some plain truths 
in public and private. 

In the past year, specifically with the in- 
creased travel between the United States and 
Russia, we are learning to speak more can- 
didly. We have lately been saying for all to 
hear some of the things that lie closest to 
our hearts and are more important for the 
life-and-death realities of the atomic age. 

Surely it will help clarify the situation if 
Wwe can make clear to him our strength and 
objectivism, and if Americans can more clear- 
ly understand the strength of Russia, and 
the nature of Communist objectives. 


Many Khrushchevs 


Premier Khruscheyv is the leader of a world- 
wide political movement, the prophet of a 
fanatic faith. The Chinese, for one exam- 
ple, suspiciously peer over his shoulder to see 
that he remains “pure in the faith,” that he 
does not become dominated too much by Rus- 
sian national motives. 

Khrushchev is also chief of a reluctant 
empire, the symbol of tryanny to millions of 
enslaved people in the satellite countries. 

Meanwhile, Khrushchev is production 
chief of all the factories and farms of a 
nation which is competing with us, night 
and day. The title of Khrushchev's latest 
book, a Russian best seller, of course, is “‘To- 
ward Victory in the Peaceful Competition 
With Capitalism.” 

Finally, Khrushchev comes to us as a 
politically sensitive leader of millions of 
human beings. I do not believe Mr. Khru- 
shchev can totally ignore the average Rus- 
sian, Who passionately hopes, as does the 
average American, that the hydrogen bomb 
will never be used by any nation upon any 
other. 

We should listen politely and speak can- 
didly to all of these Khrushchevs—the 
prophet, the human being, the production 
chief, and the dictator-politician. 
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We should listen with caution born of 
experience, but greet him with courtesy born 
of confidence. The eyes and the hopes of 
mankind are upon us. 





Wright’s Temple To Be Dedicated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
New York Times of September 13, 1959: 


WRIGHT’s TEMPLE To BE DEDICATED—CERE- 
MONY SLATED NExT WEEK FOR MOUNT SINAI 
RE-CREATION IN PHILADELPHIA SUBURB 


(By William G. Weart) ° 


PHILADELPHIA, September 12.—Six years ago 
Frank Lloyd Wright accepted Rabbi Mortimer 
J. Cohen’s challenge to design an Ameri- 
can synagogue for the rabbi’s congregation, 
Beth Sholom, im Philadelphia. 

Before the architect agreed, Rabbi Cohen 
pointed out that there was no precedent in 
Jewish architecture, because Jews had ac- 
cepted for their synagogues the prevailing 
building form of the communities in which 
they lived. 

Eleven months later, November 14, 1954, 
Mr. Wright turned the first earth for the 
new synagogue of Beth Sholom (Hebrew for 
house of peace) at Old York Road and Fox- 
croft Avenue in suburban Elkins Park. 

The groundbreaking proved premature. 
It took a nationwide search that lasted until 
May 1956, before officials of Beth Sholom 
could find a contractor willing to tackle 
Wright's design. 

THREE CEREMONIES PLANNED 


One week from tomorrow, the temple will 
be dedicated. Three ancient ceremonials 
will mark the service—the procession of the 
Holy Scrolls, the lighting of the Eternal 
Light, and the sounding of the shofar, the 
ram’s horn trumpet. 

Mrs. Wright will be the principal speaker 
at the dedication of her late husband’s re- 
creation of “Mount Sinai,” the desert peak 
that was transformed into a mountain of 
light at the time of God’s eommunion with 
the people of Israel. 

The structure’s dominant mountain effect 
is created in aluminum and glass. It blends 
the forms of a 175-foot-wide hexagon and a 
100-foot-high pyramid of glass. 

The edifice cost slightly under $1,400,000, 
including landscaping. The pyramid is sup- 
ported by a tripod of three steel beams. The 
synagogue seats 1,051 and, on the ground 
floor, there is a Sisterhood sanctuary with 
268 seats, as well as lounges and wedding 
rooms. 

A RELIGIOUS TRIBUTE 


In submitting the design to Rabbi Cohen 
in February 1954, Mr. Wright wrote: 


“Herewith the promised ‘Hosannah’ (He- ~ factors. 


brew for song of praise})—a temple that is 
truly a religious tribute to the living God. 
Judaism needs one America. Here you have 
a coherent statement of worship.” 

Rabbi Cohen replied: 

“You have taken the supreme moment of 
Jewish history—the revelation of God to 
Israel through Moses at Mount Sinaimand 
you have translated that moment with all it 
signifies into a design of beauty and rever- 
ee In a word, your building is Mount 


September 15 


In Oklahoma City, 1,260 miles from Phila- 
delphia, Beth Sholom found a general con- 
tractor, Haskell Culwell, willing to take on 
the job. At the time, he had already had 
experience in building Wright-designed 
projects that many contractors had termed 
“untouchable.” : 





Mundt’s Smalltown Research Commis- 
sion Proposal Stirs Widespread Inter- 
est 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, since 
introducing my bill (S. 2621) to establish 
a temporary Hoover-type Commission to 
study the problems of the American 
small town, I have been encouraged and 
impressed by the widespread interest and 
support developing for this proposal. 

Many editorials*have come in support- 
ing the idea and letters of endorsement 
have come in from many States. Among 
the most valued of these editorials is 
one from the Brookings Register, pub- 
lished in Brookings, S. Dak. by an old 
and esteemed friend of mine, C. H. J. 
Mitchell who is widely recognized as one 
of South Dakota’s outstanding editors. 
Brookings is one of the communities— 
a city of some 6,000 people—that this 
Commission would be designed to aid by 
the research it would undertake and the 
recommendations it would make. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial, published in a recent issue of the 
Brookings Register, be printed in the 

. Appendix of the REcorp. - 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE FUTURE OF THE SMALL TOWN 

Noting the continued discussion as to 
whether the small town is doomed or not, 
Senator Kart Munot has proposed that a 
commission similar to the Hoover Commis- 
sion be named to make a comprehensive 
study of the problems which face these 
smaller communities. 

Like most of us, Senator Munpt does not 
believe the small town is doomed and neither 
does he believe it should. He recognizes 
that such towns cannot finance research 
projects in their own behalf but he earnestly 
believes that some such study should be 
made. 

There are, of course, some small towns 
which fade away. There are many reasons 
for it. The development of transportation 
facilities is held to be one of the important 

The Register likes to believe that 
fundamentally it is largely a matter of com- 
munity leadership. If the citizens of these 
smaller towns are content to sit on their 
hands with a “so what” attitude, they are 
doubtless doomed. But those in which there 
is leadership and willingness to contribute 
to the general welfare are not doomed. 

This newspaper has on many occasions in- 
sisted that there is a place for the small 
town newspaper. It is one of the institu- 
tions which can do much to rescue the small 
town from drifting into oblivion. But it 
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must be kept in mind that the newspaper 
must have adequate support to provide for 
‘its existence and to return a proper standard 
of living for those who operate it. 

It is to be hoped that the legislation 
which Senator Munor has proposed will find 
acceptance in the Senate. 





Steel Strike and Winter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the steel 
lockout brought on by the management 
of big steel is now going on its third 
month. 

The following editorial reveals that 
with the coming of winter, the steel lock- 
out may undermine the American econ- 
omy for months after the long negotia- 
tions have terminated. The following 
editorial also reveals some facts which 
must be considered by big steel which 
could undermine our economy for the 
next 12 months. 

{From the Hammond Times, Sept. 10, 1959] 
STEEL AND WINTER 


The record-breaking steel strike at this 
moment seems almost as far from settlement 
as the day it began more than 8 weeks ago, 
but ‘there is one factor that may spur a seri- 
ous effort to resolve the issues before long. 
That factor is winter. 

As nearly everyone in the Calumet Region 
knows, most of the iron ore that is the basic 
raw material-for steel mills is shipped by 
water. The practice is to ship enough ore 
during the spring, summer, and fall months 
to build plant stockpiles sufficient to main- 
tain production during the winter when ice 
halts navigation on the upper Great Lakes. 

When the steel strike began, the iron 
miners, who are members of the United Steel- 
workers of America, joined the steel plant 
workers in the walkout. The mines are shut 
down, like the steel plants. The ore boats 
that carry the raw iron from upper lakes 
ports are tied up for the duration of the 
strike. 

The huge demand for steel that preceded 
the July 14 walkout gave the Nation’s basic 
steelmakers little chance to build up stocks 
of ore to tide them over the winter months. 
When demand for steel is heavy ore boats 
may start the shipping season as early as late 
March, and given a break in the weather 
may continue hauling ore to Calumet Re- 
gion and other steel ports as long as late 
December. But production planners realize 
weather is fickle and count on open water 
in the northern lakes only until mid- 
November. 

Even if a break in the weather that de- 
lays the freezover of the northern Great 
Lakes, however, less ore can be_shipped in the 
late fall. Chill weather tends to cake the ore, 
making loading and unloading of ore boats 
more difficult and time consuming. Steel- 
men agree that July and August are usually 
the best months for ore shipment because 
the ore is usually drier and easier to handle, 

If the steel strike drags on to a point 
where not enough water-shipped ore is stock- 
piled, it is, of course, possible to ship ore to 
the mills by railroad. But rail freight adds 
immensely to the cost of the ore, and steel- 
makers usually shy away from this method 
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of shipment unless a special type of ore is 
required for a special order of steel. 

Conceivably, a shortage of ore next winter 
could result in putting the clamps on steel 
production and steelworkers’ employment. 
The situation could become serious enough 
to result in short workweek after the strike 
is settled, even though the order books might 
be bulging. 

Each day the steel strike drags on, there- 
fore, means 1 day less that ore can be 
shipped out of the iron ranges of the north 
country to the lower lakes mills. The steel 
companies, the striking steelworkers, and the 
Federal Government all realize this fact. 
Each passing day builds more pressure for a 
settlement. Thus the threat of winter, 
which most of us dislike, may serve a useful 
purpose this year in hastening the end of 
the record strike. 





The Remarkable Achievements of 
Charley Halleck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
RecorpD, I take pleasure to include ex- 
cerpts from an editorial in the Council 
Bluffs Nonpariel, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
which gives due praise to our great Re- 
publican leader, the Honorable CHARLEY 
HALLeEcK, as follows: 

THE REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHARLEY 
HALLECK 


We have known CHariey HALLEcK, of In- 
diana, ever since we started going to Wash- 
ington every spring, more than 20 years ago. 
He impressed us as a comer the first time 
we met him and this impression has grown 
through the years. 

Representative HaLLeck is a down-to-earth 
Republican politician, from a State where 
politics is second nature. If there had been 
more Republicans like HALLEcK in Congress, 
the Republican. Party would be vastly 
stronger than it is in the Nation. He is a 
fine speaker, an expert organizer,. and a 
fighter who never gives up. 

Too many of the Republicans in both the 
House and Senate lack some or all of these 
qualities, 

The Republicans in the House have taken 
on new life since HaLLeck became minority 
— at the beginning of the present ses- 

on. 

As one political writer put it, CHargLey 
HaLLeck, who not so long ago was certainly 
of no more than average height, is now re- 
garded as not less than 10 feet tall. 

Prior to his election as leader the Repub- 
licans almost invariably had been on the de- 
fensive and never seemed able to rise to any 
great opportunity. Furthermore they never 
took advantage of the great personal pres- 
tige of President Eisenhower. 

Since he became leader Hatheck has come 
out of every meeting with the President with 
some biting challenge to the Democratic ma- 
jority. Between meetings he kept needling 
the President to take more interest in legis- 
lative affairs. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
CHartey Hatteck is more responsible than 
any other Republican for the President’s ag- 
gressive attitude and his assumption of party 
leadership. 
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For the first time since he has been in the 
White House Eisenhower has acted like a pol- 
itician and he has turned out to be a good 
one. One of the reasons is that he recog- 
nizes in HALLEcK a master politician upon 
whom he can depend for action when action 
is necessary. 

Every Republican Member of the House 
knows that Hautieck is watching him and if 
he misses an important rollcall he is likely to 
hear from the minority leader. And if he 
does a good job he is almost certain to re- 
ceive HALLECK’'s congratulations. 

HALLEcK has also been quite successful in 
enlisting the support of the disenchanted 
survivors of the Democratic Party—the con- 
Servative southern Representatives. 

CHARLEY’s most recent and his most spec- 
tacular achievement was the recent passage 
of the Landrum-Griffin labor control bill. 
This was accomplished against the organized 
opposition of all the labor bosses. It was a 
remarkable feat, a typical all-out Halleck 
effort. He organized an effective nose-count- 
ing operation with an active worker in prac- 
tically every State delegation. He then per- 
suaded the President to make a smashing 
televised speech to the Nation in favor of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 

The result was the passage of the bill and 
the blocking of a technical maneuver which 
forced an overnight recess during which the 
labor bosses could bring all sorts of pres- 
sure to reverse the vote. Instead of dwin- 
dling and perhaps disappearing HALLEcK saw 
the majority of the bill increase on every 
ballot. 

The fact is Hatteck is doing as well and 
perhaps better with a small minority in the 
House than the Democratic leaders are doing 
with their big majorities in the House and 
Senate. 

It is our firm belief that the Democrats 
would never have elected these big majorities 
if Hauteck had been Republican leader dur- 
ing all of Eisenhower's second term. 

We also believe the Republicans would 
have a ehance to elect a President in 1960 
and regain control of the House if Republi- 
can Congressmen and Republican leaders in 
various States would work like HaLieck 
works. 

Next to Vice President Nixon he is un- 
doubtedly the outstanding active leader of 
the Republican Party. 











American Legion Policy on Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Miles 
Kennedy, the able legislative represent- 
ative of the American Legion headquar- 
ters here in Washington, has suggested 
to me that Members of Congress and 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp?, 
generally, might be interested in know- 
ing the attitude of the American Legion 
on the important matter of improving 
American educational opportunities. 
Consequently, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp Resolution No. 618, recommended 
by the convention committee on child 
welfare and adopted by the Legion at 
its recent national convention in Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, August 24-27, 1959. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION No. 618, Convenri6éN CommMIT- 
TEE ON CHILD WELFARE—AMERICAN LEGION 
PoLicy ON EDUCATION 


Whereas the American Legion has since 
its inception shown an interest in the edu- 
cation of American youth; and 

Whereas the American Legion has, be- 
cause of this interest in education, sponsored 
the GI bill, the junior GI bill, cosponsored 
American Education Week, promoted pro- 
grams and legislation in behalf of education 
and is currently endeavoring, through the 
Education and Scholarship Committee, to 
encourage and assist students to further their 
education; and 

Whereas the needs of our economy and our 
national security demand continued em- 
phasis upon soundly conceived, universal 
education for our people; and 

Whereas it is proper that an expression of 
the American Legion’s viewpoints on edu- 
cation should be formulated and dissemi- 
nated so that all American citizens may be 
aware of this American Legion interest: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in 
41st National Convention herewith assembled 
in Minneapolis-St. Paul, August 24-27, 1959, 
adopt the following as expressing the policy 
of the American Legion with respect to 
education: 


I, FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 


The American Legion has always strongly 
supported the principle that education is a 
necessary prerequisite to the successful func- 
tioning of a democracy. While recognizing 
the right of private and religious groups to 
maintain schools, the American Legion vigor- 
ously subscribes to the necessity of a uni- 
versal publicly supported system of primary, 
secondary and college education to insure 
that every American child has the oppor- 
tunity for an adequate education. The 
American Legion believes that popular self- 
government as created by the covenant set 
forth in the Constitution of the United 
States, cannot continue to exist unless there 
is the bulwark of a continuing system of 
free public education. Not only does proper 
national defense require trained personnel, 
but the daily operations of our local, State, 
and Federal governments, our farms, our pro- 
fessions, our commerce and industry, and, 
in fact, every phase of life today, demands 
that we have competent citizens, who are 
qualifed, willing and able to discharge their 
responsibilities. 

Washington, Jefferson, and Madison stated 
clearly their beliefs that American citizen- 
ship should be based on a system of free 
public schools. These schools have been 
established and are recognized as the finest 
in the world. They are managed by lay 
boards in the most democratic tradition. 


The availability of educational opportu- 
nity for every individual to pursue his own 
development is a prerequisite to the achieve- 
ment of all other social goals. Our educa- 
tional system must, therefore, be designed to 
provide every person the’ means to reach 
his highest potential, which in turn will 
provide our country as a whole with the 
high level of responsible citizens and special- 
ized workers which it requires. In turn we 
will have greater assurance of economic 
growth, of sound decisionmaking, and the 
Knowledge necessary to promote our national 
security. 

The American Legion cannot subscribe to 
the European system of a smali preferential 
system of elite education only for the 
classes; rather we put our faith in wide- 
spread public education for the masses. It 
is not meant to suggest that every student 
can derive the same benefits from education 
or that every student should ge to college. 
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Nor is it meant to convey the idea that the 
able or exceptional student should be held 
back to a group pattern. 

This educational system should preduce 
citizens who understand and who are dedi- 
cated to the principles of free enterprise, to 
democratic principles and processes, and 
whose devotion to freedom and human dig- 
nity go beyond mere lipservice. 

Il. BASIC STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


(a) Community public school: Each com- 
munity should be served by a system of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools which 
are sufficiently provided with modern facili- 
ties, well-prepared and adequately paid 
teachers, and a well-thought-out and care- 
fully developed educational program. Edu- 
cation in this country should never be forced 
into a rigid pattern of conformance which 
would destroy the freedom of the individual 
or of each educational institution of the 
school system. 

(b) Services for children with special 
needs: Adequate educational services should 
be available to ehildren with special needs, 
including the talented, the physically hand- 
icapped, the mentally retarded, the emo- 
tionally disturbed, those with hearing, 
speech, language, reading, or other difficul- 
ties, and those handicapped by migratory 
status, in order to assist them with their 
special needs so that their highest potential 
may be achieved. 

(c) Vocational education: The increasing 
processes of modern industry and social or- 
ganizations require workers of special skill. 
Educational systems should be equipped to 
provide vocational training to all young 
people who do not desire higher education. 
Older workers who seek to advance their oc- 
cupational skill er require retraining as a 
result of technological or other changes 
should also be served by a system of voca- 
tional education. We acknowledge and sup- 
port the great contribution made in this 
field by private enterprise. 

(dad) Higher education: There must be 
maintained within this country a strong sys- 
tem of higher education supported and con- 
trolled by the several States. In addition to 
the public colleges and universities, our so- 
ciety must maintain and adequately support 
the private and church-related colleges and 
universities. Opportunities for a higher edu- 
cation should be available to all qualified 
persons. The processes of higher educa- 
tion should serve to enhance opportunities 
for individuals and thus benefit our whole 
society. 

(e) Aduit education: Public education 
systems should provide educational oppor- 
tunities for adults in order to increase their 
cultural enjoyment, contribute to respon- 
sible citizenship, and widen the base of their 
knowledge. 

(f) Nonpublic education: The American 
Legion recognizes the contributions of reli- 
gious and private institutions in providing 
educational opportunities at all levels, and 
the necessity for their continued existence. 


Ill. CONTROL AND FINANCING 


The American Legion is opposed to Fed- 
eral financing of schools to replace local and 
State financing. The genius of the American 
public school has been in its closeness to the 
people. Our structure of government in its 
historical development has placed the re- 
sponsibility of public education upon the 
several States. 

The American Legion advocates the propo- 
sition that under our system of government 
each State is vested with the authority, direc- 
tion and control ef public education within 
its borders in accordance with law. The 
American Legion further believes in the 
largest possible measure of home rule in pub- 
lic education and that States should delegate 
to local communities the greatest autonomy 
that is feasible. 


It is recognized that conditions and needs 
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change from time to time and the participa- 
tion of the Federal Government may be de- 
sirable in times of national emergency and 
in certain restricted or specialized programs 
with minimal Federal control and direction. 


Iv. FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF 
NATIONAL INTEREST 


(a) Armed Forces: The American Legion 
recognizes that the Federal Government has 
a continuing and justifiable primary respon- 
sibility for organizing, administering, operat- 
ing, and financing educational programs of 
the Armed Forces. 

(b) Research: The American Legion real- 
izes that research, both basic and applied, 
will create the frontiers of tomorrow in eco- 
nomic, social, and civic life. The role of the 
Federal Government in research should pri- 
marily support requirements for the opera- 
tion of programs of Federal agencies. The 
Federal Government, State public institu- 
tions of higher learning, and private agencies 
all have a responsibility to further the de- 
velopment of research. 

(c) GI bill: In time of war when young 
men and women are required to enter the 
Armed Forces for extended periods of time, 
it is in the national interest for the Federal 
Government, as part of the program for the 
rehabilitation and restoration of these in- 
dividuals to proper roles in civilian life, to 
provide. special programs of educational 
benefits, and thus restore to them oppor- 
tunities which they lost because of their 
service in time of war. 

Experience under the American Legion 
sponsored G.I. bill demonstrates the sound- 
ness of such applied principle of rehabilita- 
tion. The education provided was not only 
of personal value to the millions of veterans 
who availed themselves of various educa- 
tional opportunities, but during the present 
period of explosive economic development it 
is also supplying an augmented reservoir of 
trained manpower which is contributing to 
the national welfare. Further experience 
with the junior GI bill has augmented this 
experience. 


V. ROLE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


The American Legion maintains a tremen- 
dous program of educational and youth 
activities which are evident in every State in 
our Nation. 

In addition to these Legion sponsored 
activities, American Legionnaires have as @ 
responsibility the duty of serving on local 
school boards, and participating in com- 
munity, State and national efforts to con- 
stantly improve education. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The American Legion wholeheartedly sub- 
scribes to the proposition that every edu- 
cational facility should be provided for the 
fullest development of the mental resources 
and technical skills of our people. It be- 
lieves that curriculum study should be stim- 
ulated; that teacher preparation should be 
strengthened; that teachers’ salaries should 
be improved; that testing and guidance pro- 
grams should be extended and undergirded; 
that physical facilities for instruction should 
be expanded and bettered; that maximum 
intellectual opportunities should be pro- 
vided for all students commensurate with 
capacity to absorb and apply irrespective of 
financial resources of the student or his 
family. 

The American Legion further believes that 
the citizens of this country should be dedi- 
cated to the pursuance of excellence in the 
entire realm of intellectual] endeavor; that 
our people should recognize and esteem those 
persons who have developed their intellectual 
abilities to the fullest extent; that teachers 
should enrich their knowledge and capacity 
particularly in the fields in which they teach 
and that scholarship assistance to deserving 
students should be expanded, 

A major result of our educational process 
must be to provide people with the finest 
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training in the world in basic skills of com- 
munication, and in knowledge which will 
enable individuals to think for themselves, 
to think with facts, to think with under- 
standing. School programs should be con- 
stantly reappraised to see that they accom- 
plish these objectives. 

Such an educational program will fulfill 
the dreams of the past, the aspirations of the 
present, and the needs of the future. The 
American Legion supports such a system of 
education, and believes that the vitality of 
our democratic way of life is dependent upon 
such schools. 





Czechoslovakia and the Sudeten Germans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the attitudes of the Sudeten Ger- 
man leaders displayed at the occasion of 
the Sudeten annual rally in Vienna on 
May 17, 1959, it would appear appro- 
priate to draw attention to the statement 
by Mr. Reece, of Tennessee, on the 22d 
of April 1958. Mr. Reece submitted to 
the House a lengthy account dealing with 
the case of the German expellees with 
special emphasis on the Sudeten German 
issue. On the whole, the statement was 
pervaded by unfounded charges against 
the Czech nation. On many potnts of 
fact and opinion, the critical reader may 
well wish to take issue with the gentle- 
man from Tennessee who has seemed to 
disregard the obvious fact that the so- 
called Sudeten Germans themselves ‘vere 
mostly responsible for the whole sequenee 
of events winding up with their removal 
from Czechoslovakia. The attempt to 
picture the Czechs as the villains rather 
than the victims of the east central Euro- 
pean tragedy seems to make a large 
draft on the imagination. As some facts 
and various of his inferences were du- 
bious and erroneous, attention should be 
directed to them. Thus Mr. REEcE’s po- 
sition deserves careful analysis by all 
those who have the solution of the Ger- 
man-Czech problem at heart. 

Mr. Reece asserted that 3.3 million 
Czechoslovak Germans were unjustly 
treated by the Czechoslovak Republic; an 
ill-constructed state of which the very 
existence had brought sufferings on mil- 
lions of people. The gentleman from 
Tennessee went to to state that when 
Hitler occupied the Czech countries he 
only “violated the right to an independ- 
ent national life of the Czech people just 
as the Czechs, two decades before, had 
violated that same right of the Sudeten 
Germans.” Carefully disregarding 6 
years of Nazi oppression Mr. REECE 
viewed the liberation of the Czechs by 
the American and Soviet Armies as the 
starting point of “a reign of terror” 
where “free elections, freedom of speech 
and press were abolished.” ‘The gentle- 
man from Tennessee apparently forgot 
that it was Hitler, Henlein, and Frank 
who crushed Czech democracy in 1938 
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39. The innocent Sudetens were then 
outlawed and expelled in violation of the 
right of self-determination. ‘Their ex- 
pulsion helped to bring about the com- 
munization of the Czechoslovak state. 
The gravity of the accusation necessi- 
tates its closer scrutiny. The following 
remarks attempt to present a factual ba- 
sis for summarizing the significance of 
many centuries of Czech-German rela- 
tions. They are prompted by a desire 
to ascertain the reasons for such rela- 
tively unrestricted and far-reaching 
measures as the transfer of the German 
ethnic group from Czechoslovakia in 
1945-46. 

. GENERAL REVIEW 

The observer who tries to understand 
German-Czech relations out of their his- 
torical and geographical context often 
finds them unintelligble. For behind re- 
cent political crises lie many decades of 
Czech and German history which have 
helped create their modern forms. Cen- 
tral Europe has been a traditional 
ground of national conflicts. Despite 
the many economic, cultural, and geo- 
graphical bonds between the two peoples, 
the struggle between Czechs, who lived in 
the Bohemian salient thrust deep into 
German territory, and Germans, who 
came into Bohemia mostly as colonists, 
has been one of the permanent features 
of the history of this area. The Czech 
countries formed a natural geographi- 
eal unit commanding a central position 
in Europe which was fully recognized 
even by Bismarck. 

Mr. Reece used the terms “the Sudeten 
Germans” and “the Sudetenland” re- 
gardless of accuracy and propriety. The 
Czech Germans were split in many areas 
and ethnic islands with different cultural 
and ethnical backgrounds. They did 
not form a single racial group. They 
had been originally related ethnically to 
the Central and Northern, East Fran- 
conian, Upper Saxon, and Silesian tribes. 
Inclusion within the same state drew to- 
gether these various German groups. 
The term “Sudeten German” was coined 
only in 1902 and became popular during 
the Nazi era when it was used to impress 
international public opinion that the 
Czech Germans formed an independent 
branch ef the German nation which had 
to be liberated by its union with the 
German Reich. The lack of geographi- 
cal compactness split the Czech Germans 
into eight separate and isolated parts. 
Their leader Josef Seliger—so highly 
esteemed by Mr. Reece—stated himself 
in October 1918: 

The eight territorial fragments in which 
Germans are settled are separated from 
each other by broad belts of territories in 
which the Czech language is spoken, and 
they, therefore, cannot form a state or even 
a united administrative area. (Franz Koeg- 
ler, “Oppressed Minority?” London, 1943, 
p. 22.) 

When in 1918 the Czech Germans 


wanted to separate themselves from the 
newly founded Czechoslovak eee og 


Munich, Hitler again was compelled to 
break up the annexed Czech areas into 
several parts falling to Austria, Bavaria, 
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Silesia. Only the remainder formed the 
so-called Sudetengau. Some 700,000 
Czechs and 2,820,000 Germans were 
ceded to the Reich. Yet it was still im- 
possible to draw the ethnographical line 
between the Czechs and Germans be- 
cause many of each of them lived in the 
mixed German or Czech regions, in the 
linguistic enclaves or as dispersed indi~ 


viduals. 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


The idyllic historical survey by Mr. 
Reece is contradicted by factual evi- 
dence. The Czech Slavic tribes were the 
first permanent inhabitants of Bohemia 
and Moravia-Silesia. The German set- 
tlers came into the Bohemian Kingdom 
since the middle of the 12th century. 
The peak of the first wave of colonization . 
came in the 13th century. The Hussite 
Wars brought about the retreat of the 
Germans. Under the Hapsburg rule 
(1526—) the influx of the German set- 
tlers has again risen and after the end 
of Bohemian independence in 1620 Ger- 
man became the second official language 
—beside Czech. The Czech-German 
conflict was very much alive during the 
whole course of the Czech history. At 
the beginning of the 14th century the 
old Bohemian chronicle of Dalimil re- 
corded the declarations of a Bohemian 
prince. 

A German wife would not like my peo- 
ple; she would have a German household 
and teach my children German, and that 
would mean a division and ruin of my 
people. 


A Latin tract written by a high Bohe- 
mian official at the time of the Bohemian 
King John of Luxembourg in the first 
half of the 14th eentury stated: 

Look Thou, philosopher, and consider 
Thous, who are wise, how this arrogant and 
deceiving nation seizes the most lucrative 
benefits and privileges and the richest estates 
and how it works its way into the council 
of the princes, 


The religious reformer John Hus said 
in the Bethlehem Chapel in Prague at 
the beginning of the 15th century: 

According to all laws * * * the Czechs 
should fill the foremost offices in Kingdom 
of Bohemia. 


In 1615 the Diet of the Bohemian 
Estates passed a law protecting the 
Czech language. They made a point of 
reminding King Ferdinand IT that in 
Bohemia the Germans were only guests 
and aliens. The emigration of a part 
of the Czech Protestant middle class and 
aristocracy, the enormous confiscations 
of the Bohemian Protestant estates 
covering some three-quarters of the sur- 
face of the country, the immigration of 
many Catholic German-speaking aristo- 
crats who took over the confiscated 
estates and the new wave of German 
colonization accounted for the fact that 
in the 18th century German has become 
almost exclusively the official language. 
The Germanization of the Czech coun- 
tries had almost succeeded. 

In 1827 a prominent figure of the 
eee revival, Josef Jungmann, 


Our tragic fate has been to be the wit- 
nesses and the accomplices of the definite 
annihilation of our maternal language. 
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It was peculiarly distressing to see Mr. 
Reece introducing the German propa- 
ganda of the past and failing to mention 
the predicament of the Czech nation 
under the German rule. The fusion of 
the ideals of the French Revolution, 
romanticism and arrival of the indus- 
trial revolution contributed to save the 
Czechs from extinction in the German 
sea. The political awakening drew the 
attention of the Czechs toward the de- 
fense of the Czech language as the 
unique instrument with the help of 
which they were able to grow up to cul- 
tural and political maturity. The lin- 
gual equality presented to the Czechs 
a protective safeguard against the age- 
long process of Germanization. They 
just could not allow themselves to be 
submerged by the German wave for 
another time. As in the Habsburg 
Monarchy the Germans had occupied 
a leading position over the Slav major- 
ity—viewed by them as racially infe- 
rior—the Czech struggle for lingual 
equality met with a passionate resist- 
ance of the Czech Germans. The ef- 
fort of the Austrian Prime Minister 
Count Badeni to secure to the Czech 
language an equality with the German 
language and to introduce a bilingual 
administration in Bohemia in 1897 
failed as many Germans from Bohemia 
did not realize the approaching end of 
their supremacy and rallied under the 
colors of German national superiority. 
Political wrangling began to take on a 
bitter, vituperative tone. 

The rise of a more intense German na- 
tionalism brought new elements into 
Austrian politics. New German parties 
bitterly denounced Jews and Slavs, and 
espoused the Pan-German objectives: 
The invectives and denunciations affect- 
ed particularly the delicate climate of the 
Czech territory. Here the fierce and in- 
creasingly chauvinistic approach was 
gaining ground among the Germans. The 
National Socialist Party, mostly Czech 
German in origin and character, was 
founded in 1903. When the Nazi Party 
started in the Reich it thus absorbed 
many elements from its Austrian roots. 
According to the historian Henry 
Cord Meyer—‘Mitteleuropa in German 
Thought and Action, 1815-1945,” Hague, 
1955, page 315—national socialism de- 
rived the essence of its spirit of intoler- 
ance, hatred, and arrogant racial and 
cultural superiority from the prewar 
friction on the German-Slav frontier. 
Hitler’s political views and irrational mo- 
tivations were solidly rooted in the ten- 
sions and frustrations of the German 
borderlands in Austria. The noted Ger- 
man historian, Prof. Gerhard Ritter, cor- 
rectly noticed that: 

The most dangerous element [of nazism], 
its inflamed antagonistic natiqnalism, came 
not from Potsdam, but rather from Bohemia- 
Moravia and the “ther Austrian-German 
borderlands with their [Austrian] Pan-Ger- 
man movement, unbridled antisemitism, and 
notions of Raumpolitik * * * through Hit- 
ler th. aggressive nationalism took posses- 
sion of the Prussian sword. (Ibid., p. 334.) 


To sum up, it is worth recalling the 
conclusions of another leading expert, 
Prof. R. W. Seton-Watson: 

With every decade of the long reign of 
Francis Joseph (1848-1916), it became more 
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evident that the Germans of Bohemia were 
not disposed to grant linguistic or general 
political equality to the Czechs, but them- 
selves aimed at the position of “Herrenvolk 
toward the inferior Slav races. It is still not 
properly understood, how many of the ideas 
today condemned by us as Nazi and “Prus- 
sian” did, in fact, originate among the Sude- 
ten Germans, and that the latter * * * 
never ceased to regard the Germanization of 
Bohemia as the ultimate goal of their en- 
deavor. (In Vincent Urban, “Hitler’s Spear- 
head,” London, 1945, p. VI.) 


In the light of these considered views, 
it would seem proper that there was not 
a sufficient examination of the documen- 
tary evidence before the remarks were 
entered into the record and judgments 
expressed, implying that the Czechs, and 
not the Germans, have been obstructing 
the way toward the national equality and 
tolerance. 

THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC 

The gentleman from Tennessee de- 
picted the Czechs as dangerously na- 
tionalistic while he viewed the Sudetans 
as federal minded unswervingly pur- 
suing their liberal and humanistic poli- 
cies. The factual evidence, however, 
does not corroborate Mr. REeEce’s allega- 
tions. : 

During the war of 1914-18 the Czech 
Germans had been consistently demon- 
strating their full-fledged support of the 
Austrian policy. Power rested with 
those among them who regarded them- 
selves as the Herrehvolk and thought 
the war and the coming victory as the 
means toward national assimilation of 
the inferior Slavs. Attempts to intro- 
duce German as the only official lan- 
guage and the punitive measures against 
the Czechs who were sympathetic to the 
West revealed national vindictiveness 
as a kind of policy. The Czechs sided 
clearly with the democratic West and 
those dynamic democratic forces that 
sprang up in Europe prior to the war. 
The growth of progressive ideas in West- 
ern Europe found a strong echo among 
the Czech intelligentsia. It created the 
common cultural and political back- 
ground for the promotion of national 
aspirations. The Czech political leaders 
became spokesmen for the democratiza- 
tion of the Hapsburg empire. They 
pleaded—against the German leaders— 
for the equal rights of small nations. 
The victory of the Allied Powers broke 
the ground for favorable reception of 
the efforts of smaller nations for their 
independence. As a result, the Czecho- 
slovak Republic was proclaimed on Octo- 
ber 28, 1918. 

The gentleman from Tennessee de- 
scribed the constitution of Czechoslo- 
vakia as undemocratic and devised by a 
mostly Czech commission at the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919. Yet it was 
on the basis of scholarly opinion and af- 
ter a thorough examination of all the 
factors involved that the Czechoslovak 
frontiers have been fixed and the Ger- 
mans kept within Czechoslovakia. For 
example the American experts Ch. Sey- 
mour, G. Johnson, J. Kerner, J. F, Dul- 
les had visited the Republic and exam- 
ined the situation on the spot. The 
Committee on Czechoslovak Questions 
concluded that— 
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Bohemia forms a natural region, clearly 
defined by its fringe of mountains. The 
mere fact that a German population has 
established itself in the outlying districts 
at a relatively recent date did not appear to 
the committee a sufficient reason for de- 
priving Bohemia of its natural fron- 
tiers, *. *' © 

The chain of mountains which surrounds 
Bohemia constitutes a line of defense for 
the country. To take away this line of 
mountains would be to place Bohemia at the 
mercy of Germany. (E. L. Woodward and 
Rohan Butler, “Documents on British For- 
eign Policy, 1919-39,” third series, London, 
1949, I. 1938, 302. Hereafter the volume will 
be cited as DBFP.) 


It was generally agreed that without 
the historic frontiers the Republic could 
not exist as an independent state. Thus 
the independent existence of 10 million 
Czechs and Slovaks was predicated on 
the presence of 3.2 million Germans 
within the same state. 

Mr. REEcE pictured Czechoslovakia as 
a mistake which cherished but one de- 
sire: to oppress the peace-loving and 
reluctant minorities. It was on the 
strength of this judgment that he con- 
cluded that the Czech Germans were 
right in having prompted the dissolution 
of the state in 1938. Alas, the evidence 
appears to suggest a far gloomier view 
as far as the Germans were concerned 
and fails to bring out any confirmation 
of Mr. REEce’s scathing condemnation 
of Czechoslovak democracy. 

The Czechoslovak Germans were bet- 
ter equipped with schools than the Ger- 
mans, Poles, and Magyars in Prussia, 
Poland, and Hungary. So while there 
remained 1 German elementary school 
for every 862 German inhabitants in 
Czechoslovakia, there was 1 German 
school per 1,112 inhabitants in Prussia, 
per 952 in Poland, and per 1,191 in Hun- 
gary—DBFP, I: 191. 

It was admitted by the Government 
itself that the German representation 
in the public services was inadequate in 
some branches, although the quota was 
met for ex. by the German teachers, 
professors, judges, and _ prosecutors. 
However, for many years the Germans 
preferred the better-paid private em- 
ployment and therefore there was a lack 
of qualified candidates. 

Mr. REEcE pointed the land reform, 
and the great depression as two samples 
of the unjust treatment of the Germans. 
Yet the data proves otherwise. The 
land reform of 1919 was rather slow in. 
being carried out. The Germans made 
complaints that some 400,000 hectares— 
1 ha=2.47 acres—were taken from them 
in the predominantly German area. 
This concerned, ,however, mainly the 
forest land near the frontier. The Min- 
istry of Agriculture stressed that in the 
Czech territories of Bohemia and Mor- 
avia-Silesia 198,909 more hectares were 
requisitioned than in the mixed or Ger- 
man districts. Some 48,820 German 
families were allocated 57,270 hectares 
up to January 1, 1937. Elizabeth Wiske- 
mann—“Czechs and Germans: A Study 
of the Struggle in the Historic Provinces 
of Bohemia and Moravia,” London, 1938, 
pages 151-152—who gave the latter fig- 
ures gathered on the spot, pointed out 


_that she never heard any serious Su- 


deten German deny “that the German 
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tenants working on expropriated land 
were quite justly treated in being al- 
lowed to become its owners.” Some 31.8 
percent of the land distributed to the 
tenants went to the Germans. After the 
occupation of Czechoslovakia in 1939 
the Germans endeavored to make good 
their complaints but the results were 
deceiving proving that, on the whole, the 
land reform was a highly successful non- 
discriminatory measure. As far as the 
economic crisis of the early thirties was 
concerned Mr. Reece failed to under- 
stand that those areas with German ma- 
jorities most seriously hit were indus- 
trial districts almost wholly dependent 
on the export trade, while those with the 
Czech and Slovak majorities were of a 
more rural character. The gentleman 
from Tennessee was clearly blaming the 
Czechs for economic conditions over 
which these had no control. As far as 
the social relief and unemployment ben- 
efits were concerned the Government 
came to support according to need only 
and not according to nationality, apply- 
ing the sense of national justice and 
equity to its relief measures—see more 
in Urban, pages 57-60. 

Yet the Czechoslovak nationality pol- 
icy could not be entirely understood only 
by way of glosses on legislation or from 
printed matter. It was affected by the 
whole atmosphere of the country. The 
ideas of Thomas G. Massaryk, the first 
President of the Republic, pervaded all 
strata of population and were incorpo- 
rated into the official ideology of the 
Republic. The mission of the Republic 
was held to be to promote democracy in 
its march forward. This ideological cli- 
mate set the individual German as a free 
citizen of equal rights and gave to all 
minorities an opportunity of develop- 
ing any political ideas they might be will- 
ing to hold and made forced denational- 
ization impossible. President Eduard 
Benes outlined this conception of the 
Czech-German problem in his address on 
August 19, 1936: 

Our political philosophy and -morality 
takes the form of democracy, a democracy 
that provides us with the key to a solution of 
all our problems, since it postulates in all 
political negotiations a respect of the human 
person and complete civic equality. * * * I 
know that our Germans have complaints, 
desires and demands of a practical character. 
In the language and educational spheres 
* * * there are easy of disposal. * * * The 
greatest difficulties arise in the question of 
the state officials. A number of the Ger- 
man wishes are in this connection justified. 
Yet there is the question of confidence. A 
democratic state does not wish to entrust 
its administration to officials who profess 
Fascist, totalitarian, or Communist prin- 
ciples. * * * 


President Benes concluded: 

We have remained * * * a democracy 
which rejects all methods of violence in in- 
ternal policy, the suppression of personal 
liberty and of the free expression of public 
opinion, a democracy which solves the prob- 

,lems of internal politics with the aid 
of evolutionary methods. (Czechoslovak 
Sources and Documents, “The Problems of 
Czechoslovakia. Speeches of President 
Benes in Northern Bohemia,” Prague, 1936, 
pp. 15-19, 25.) 


Yet the gentleman from Tennessee 
voiced little wonder that they—Sudeten 
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Germans—began looking more and more 
for support from abroad, to understand— 
from Hitler. The reasons thereof were 
clearly put forth by Konrad Henlein, the 
leader of the Sudeten German Party, the 
largest political party of the Republic, 
in his secret report to Hitler: 

The Sudeten Germans are today imbued 
with National Socialist principles and organ- 
ized in a comprehensive, unitary, National 
Socialist Party, based on the fiihrer con- 
cept. * * * The Sudeten German Party 

* * *has imbued the racial group and their 
sphere of life with National Socialist princi- 
ples. In the face of democratic world opin- 
ion the Sudeten German Party has given 
proof that the National Socialist order of 
leadership and following corresponds with 
the law of the inner life of the German peo- 
ple, for not only has it been called into exist- 
ence among the Sudeten Germans by their 
own free will, but in face of pressure by the 
Czech State. The Sudeten German Party 
must camouflage its profession of national 
socialism as an ideology of life and as a 
political principle. As a party in the demo- 
cratic parliamentary system of Czechoslo- 
vakia, it must, outwardly, alike in writing 
and by word of mouth, in its manifestoes and 
in the press, in Parliament, in its own struc- 
ture, and in the organization of the Sudeten 
German element, employ democratic term- 
inology and democratic parliamentary meth- 
ods. In consequence, it may appear to un- 
initiated German circles of the Reich to be 
disunited and unreliable. * * * The apparent 
lack of unity of the Sudeten German Party is 
intensified by the circumstance that at heart 
tt desires nothing more ardently than the 
incorporation of Sudeten German territory, 
nay of the whole Bohemian, Moravian, and 
Silesian area within the Reich. (On No- 
vember 19, 1937, “Documents on German 
Foreign Policy 1918-45; from the Arehives of 
the German Foreign Ministry;” series D, 
1937-45, Washington, 1949, II: 56-57.) 


This fact did not prevent Mr. REezce to 
deplore that this party was forced to re- 
main in opposition, 

The results of the elections of May 19, 
1935, gave full evidence of a popular 
groundswell in favor of Nazism among 
the so-called Sudeten Germans. The 
Sudeten German Party—SDP—received 
far greater support than the Reich Ger- 
man Nazis in the last relatively free 
German election held on March 3, 1933. 
The count gave Hitler, who was the 
Reich Chancellor, 43.9 percent of the 
total tally, while results in Czechoslo- 
vakia indicated that some 63 percent 
German voters cast their ballots to the 
Nazi tainted SDP in an absolutely free 
election. In 1938, all the aspects of 
Nazism were already well known. Yet 
the election of 1938 presented a unique 
event in Europe: In a democratic elec- 
tion more than 85 percent Czechoslovak 
Germans identified themselves with 
Nazi aims. It proved that National 
Socialism encompassed and expressed all 
the elements of the anti-Czech racial 
aggressive nationalism that had existed 
long before Henlein and Hitler rose to 
leadership. The SDP emerged as an in- 
strument of a Nazi regime secretly co- 
operating with Berlin and plotting to 
destroy an independent State—a pivotal 
Western ally—and to wreck its demo- 
cratic system. On March 16, 1938, the 
German Minister in Prague, Ernst 
Eisenlohr received from the SDP these 
assurances: 
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Course of German foreign policy as com<- 
municated by legation is to be sole de- 
termining factor for poliey and tactical pro- 
cedure of Sudeten German Party. My in- 
structions are to be strictly observed. 
(Documents on German Foreign Policy, I: 
169-170.) 


In the summer of 1938 the Czecho- 
slovak Cabinet offered to implement the 
most far-reaching demands of the SDP. 
Hitler instructed the Sudeten leaders to 
reject all Czechoslovak attempts of set- 
tlement and always to demand more 
than could be granted by Prague. The 
so-called Sudeten German problem was 
not a cause of the conflict, but a pretext. 
The true reason, according to the Ger- 
mans themselves, was their aim to de- 
stroy the Czechoslovak Republic. 'Thus, 
contrary to Mr. ReeEce’s claims until 
Munich—September 29, 1938—the so- 
called Sudeten Germans resolved to be 
a factor in the Nazi policy of the Reich, 
and the SDP enthusiastically followed 
instructions of Berlin. 

Moreover, Mr. Reece failed to weigh 
the abuse of the right of self-determina- 
tion by the Germans from Czechoslo- 
vakia who used it as an efficient instru- 
ment toward their antidemocratic aims. 
Despite Mr. Reece’s affirmations, this 
abuse brought about the acknowledge- 
ment that the idea of self-determination 
was a limited and qualified concept 
which varied according to the concrete 
circumstances of each nation and the 
actual historical situation. It might be 
used only to establish conditions which 
would prevent national oppression and 
enable each nation to constitute its own 
state—see Alfred Cobban, “National 
Self-Determination,” London, 1945. 
Such conception of the abusive slogans 
of national self-determination make 
enough room for the reestablishment of 
the Czechoslovak Republic in its historic 
frontiers and prevent the application 
of the principle to any ethnic group 
whose real goal was to serve ,as the 
spearhead of a foreign power. 

At the time the rump Czechoslovak 
state abandoned by all the world was 
receiving democratic German and Jew- 
ish refugees fleeing the annexed Czech 
territories in 1938, the battlelines seemed 
to be clearly drawn between the Czechs 
and Sudetens. What for the ones was 
an imperialist struggle for greater liv- 
ing space and hegemonic position, for 
the others was a battle of death and 
life. The treatment of the Czech na- 
tion prepared by the SDP for the sake 
of German military victory over Czech- 
oslovakia in 1938 displayed a degree of 
cruelty and violence that was rare even 
in the times of Hitler. It showed again 
that nazism was but a symptom of the 
truly destructive German nationalism. 
In its so-called Grundplanung OA, the 
SDP proposed a concrete plan to solve 
the German-Czech historical dispute— 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Information, 
“K. H. Prank on Trial Before the Czech 
Nation,” Prague, 1946, pages 36-39. 
After the occupation of the Czech ter- 
ritories the leader of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans would become their governor. 
The annexation would be proclaimed 
from Prague. After a period of military 
administration which would last for 5 
years, the leader of the Sudeten Ger- 
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mans was to take over the administra- 
tion. The German population would 
settle at certain zones, the schools would 
be only German, and Czech would dis- 
appear. 

DISMEMBERMENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr. Reece was oblivious of the his- 
tory of the Czech nation after Munich. 
We do not read one word on the anti- 
Jewish demonstrations directed by the 
SDP during the night of November 9-10, 
1938. We read nothing about the per- 
secution, of the Czech minority by the 
Sudetens. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see seemed to be impervious to the fact 
that the SDP revealed to the whole world 
the real value of its allegations on the 
right of self-determination urging Berlin 
to push through its own extravagant 
claims to the purely Czech territory. 
Even the German Foreign Office became 
incensed against the arrogant behavior 
of the Sudeten representatives and their 
exorbitant demands—the National Ar- 
chives of the U.S. Records of the Ger- 
man Foreign Ministry, container 2444. 
The Sudetens were exerting pressure 
upon Berlin for a tougher policy toward 
the post-Munich Republic. By advo- 
cating the subjection of the Czech nation 
and through the nazification of the 
Sudeten territory the SDP had crossed 
the line between politics and adventure. 
The remaining part of the German mi- 
nority within the Czechoslovak State 
faithfully reenacted the Henleinist 
methods of pressure with all the famil- 
iar Nazi techniques of intimidation and 
threats. It urged the Prague Cabinet 
to exclude the Jews from public posi- 
tions and to grant it freedom for Nazi 
activities. In the fateful days of the 
German occupation of Czechoslovakia— 
March 14-15, 1939—the Sudetens staged 
the anti-Czech and anti-Jewish demon- 
strations in Prague and Brno to enable 
Berlin to raise protests against alleged 
persecution of the Germans. In the 
early morning hours of March 15, the 
special trained groups of Czech Germans 
assumed the police authorities, seized 
the Czech Police Headquarters and gave 
aid to the Gestapo in its first wave of 
arrests. In the period from March 15 
to May 23, 1939, 4,639 persons were ar- 
rested. 

The delirious enthusiasm and the 
frantic cheers of the Czech Germans 
welcoming the entry of the German 
troops into the almost purely Czech part 
of the Republic stirred Czech indigna- 
tion to a new height. Since 1933 the 
Sudetens were in a state of nationalist 
euphoria. Their vigorous nationalism 
has been nourished on violent anti-Czech 
and antidemocratic slogans. In 1939 
after the many years of the lurid Nazi 
campaign against Czechoslovak democ- 
racy the Czechs finally lost their freedom 
and the Republic became a German pro- 
tectorate. Far from harboring any re- 
grets over their espousal of the Nazi 
pan-German aims, most of the Czecho- 
slovak Germans anchored their present 
and future within the new Nazi order. 
Their decision was free and sponta- 
neous: familiar with the ideology and 
practical program of totalitarian Ger- 
many, they chose Hitler. 
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THE PROTECTORATE BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA 


Mr. REEcE was eloquently silent on the 
Nazi reign of terror in the Czech coun- 
tries. German policy was guided by the 
conviction that the Ozechs had to be 
shown power. Any amiable attitude 
would be taken by them as a sign of 
weakness. On November 17, 1939, all 
the Czech universities were closed: Some 
80,000 Czechs were turned out of their 
lands. The colonization of the Czech 
land was closely connected with the 
gradual and systematic Germanization 
of the Czech properties: 

If we read the decrees by which German 
agents were established in former Jewish 
commercial and industrial firms in the years 
1940, 1941 and 1942; if we read the names 
and origins of the persons who appeared in 
the lists of the newly nominated and elected 
members of the administrative and super- 
visory councils of industrial firms, coopera- 
tives and banks we find everywhere that 
Sudeten Germans from Liberec and Jablonec, 
from Usti and Rumburk, from Cheb or As 
appear side by side with Germans coming 
from various parts of the Reich. Sudeten 
Germans entered the Czech districts to direct 
the local administration, they were given 
the businesses, factories, etc., of Czechs who 
had been carried off to concentration camps 
or to execution. (Urban, p. 42.) 


The backbone of German occupation 
was the German Security Police and the 
SS. The German rule developed into 
genuine police administration, supervis- 
ing every aspect of the Czech public life. 
The Sudeten leader, K. H. Frank, became 
the state secretary and SS and police 
leader since March 1939. In 1943 he be- 
came Minister of State and legally the 
supreme head of the Nazi machine of 
brutal repression and the chief protago- 
nist of the Sudeten element. It was a 
Sudeten German who applied personally 
the terroristic methods. Since 1939 
Frank’s spirit pervaded the everyday 
dealings of Germany with the Czech peo- 
ple. His conception was to repress with 
strictest measures, extensive arrests, and 
executions what he called the Czech mob. 
The German regime in Czechoslovakia 
had only one raison d’étre: to conclude 
the German-Czech conflict by the final 
extermination of the Czech nation. The 
awareness of this prolonged secular col- 
lision affected the everyday intercourse 
of the two races and was reflected in the 
arrogant attitude of almost every Sude- 
ten German. 

Since the establishment of the protec- 
torate discussions developed within offi- 
cial German circles concerning the final 
solution of the Czech question. On Au- 
gust 31, 1940, the Reich protector, von 
Neurath, asked for an audience with Hit- 
ler and sent him Frank’s and his own 
memorandums. Frank proposed the 
complete Germanization as the goal of 
the policy of the Reich in the protector- 
ate—“Trial of the Major War Criminals 
Before the international Military Tribu- 
nal,” Nuremberg, 1945-46, XX XIII, page 
260-271. Von Neurath agreed completely 
with the plan of Frank. Hitler accepted 
their solution: to Germanize the Czech 
nation, half of which would be expelled 
or shot dead—Ibid., XXVI, pages 375- 
376. Thus in the fall of 1940 the fate 
of the Czechs was determined. The Ger- 
man victory would bring about its total 
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extinction. The office of the Reich pro- 
tector in Prague and the race and reset- 
tlement main office SS were entrusted 
with carrying out the necessary prepa- 
rations for the Germanization. As Vin- 
cent Urban put it: 

The extensive machinery of the German 
occupation authorities centered in the office 
of the Reich protector and acting through 
the SS detachments and the Gestapo car- 
ried out one of the greatest attempts at de- 
nationalization of modern times; the wiping 
out of a nation of 8 million people with a 
high degree of culture and economic devel- 
opment. (Urban, p. 34.) 


The natural reaction of the Czech 
people to the occupation of their coun- 
try was the broadest possible organiza- 
tion of a resistance movement on a na- 
tional scope. The staggering terror and 
the imminent peril of Germanization 
made the Czechs determined not to risk 
another repetition of the Sudeten at- 
tempt to disrupt their state: 

Mr. REEcE errs grievously in repeat- 
ing—contrary to all available docu- 
ments—the Sudeten contention that the 
transfer of the Czechoslovak Germans 
was not a spontaneous reaction of the 
Czech people but an act planned by 
Czech politicians in exile or even in- 
spired by Communists. Mass executions 
and terror rendered impossible the whole 
idea of a peaceful cohabitation between 
Germans and Czechs. The Czechoslovak 
resistance movement and the exile Gov- 
ernment formulated and proposed unan- 
imously the removal of the disloyal ma- 
‘jority of the German ethnic group to 
Germany as a necessary measure of 
protection. The horror, savagery, and 
brutality of the Nazi regime helped to 
create during the war the favorable ter- 
rain for the acceptance of the principle 
of the transfer by all the Great Powers, 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
Soviet Union. But tht impetus toward 
the transfer was supplied by the Czech 
common people at home. The transfer 
of the Sudeten became an axiom for all 
the resistance groups through the en- 
tire era of German occupation, 1939-45. 
The idea arose, so to speak, from the 
necessities of Czechoslovakia at a time 
when no one knew whether the Czech 
people would have a chance to survive. 

THE TRANSFER 


In May 1945 Czechoslovakia drew up 
the balance sheet of her losses. The loss 
of life was 250,000 deaths from war and 
occupation among Czechs and Slovaks. 
More than 100,000 people became -in- 
valid or suffered permanent injury to 
health as the result of the occupation. 
All larger and a great many smaller 
cities were badly damaged, most of the 
plants destroyed and the communication 
system completely disrupted. The ma- 
terial damage and loss through the Ger- 
man occupation amounted to 1,289,5 
milliard Czechoslovak crowns: Accord- 
ing to the confession of the representa- 
tives of the Sudeten German themselves 
their war gains amounted to 6 millard 
dollars in terms of dollar values of 1938— 
Wilhelm K. Turnwald, editor, Doku- 
mente zur Austreibung der Sudetendeut- 
schen Munich, 1951, page 557. This 
tremendous property increase resulted 


from the confiscations of the Czech and 
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Jewish possessions, the work of the poli- 
tical and war prisoners and forced labor 
and the economic bleeding of the Czech 
countries. 

As the last act of the long German- 
Czech dispute, the transfer of the Sude- 
ten Germans was a natural response to 
circumstances created by the Sudeten 
themselves and implicit in the Nazi war 
regime. Being neither Communist-nor 
Soviet-inspired, the removal was a nat- 
ural corollary of the Allied anti-Nazi 
policy and the war population move- 
ments. Far from being a flagrant vio- 
lation of the rules of international law as 
it was affirmed by Mr. REEcE, the trans- 
fer presented only an extreme solution 
which was to be applied where other 
means failed. One cannot conceal, of 
course, the gravity of this measure which . 
was bound to bring along with it human 
sufferings. Its desirability in each case 
can be determined best by its results. 
The well-known American author, 
Joseph B. Schechtman, appeared to 
grasp the complexity of the whole prob- 
lem in his final assessment. 

In view of all the evidence provided by~— 
past experiences it cannot be denied that the 
redistribution of ethnic groups is a painful 
operation for the persons concerned. * * * 
Nevertheless there may be situations when 
. the alternatives are even less desirable and 
where this is the case, transfer remains as 
the only solution. * * * It is by no means a 
universal method of solving all minority 
problems, and should not be applied ufitil 
all other agencies have been explored. * * * 
The transfer ofgpopulations should be de- 
cited on only in the last instance, not as 
an ideal solution, but as a necessary evil. 
(Joseph B. Schechtman, “European Popula- 
tion Transfers, 1939-45,” New York, 1946, 
pp. 467-468.) 


The transfer of the Czechoslovak Ger- 
mans—agreed upon by the Great Powers 
at Potsdam in 1945—was in full accord- 
ance with this balanced assessment. En- 
thusiastically espousing nazism, the 
enormous majority of the Czech Ger- 
mans embraced pan-German objectives 
of Hitler and wrecked Czechoslovak de- 
mocracy. The transfer was designed to 
prevent the recurrence of the shocking 
events of 1933-45, to aid the Czech na- 
tion to achieve the dignity of a decent 
living and to serve the immediate and 
long-range interests of the international 
order and peace. It generated, indeed, 
much individual injustice and imposed 
personal charges and burdens which 
were strongly resented by individual vic- 
tims. The irregularities which accom- 
panied the first days of the liberation 
were part of all revolutionary out- 
bursts. Yet the organized transfer was 
carried out decently, in a humane way. 
The German anti-Fascists were exempt- 
ed. The American authorities ex- 
pressed their thanks to the Czecho- 
slovak Government for the efficient and 
humane manner in which the regular 
transfer was carried out. 

Mr. Reece indicated that 300,000 Ger- 
mans from Czechoslovakia were victims 
of their removal. He evidently took over 
the figure published by Dr. Walter 
Becher on June 14, 1952—in the Ham- 
burg weekly Der Sudetendeutsche. If we 
put to test the allegations of Dr. Becher 
we arrive at the conclusion that a part 
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of the alleged 300,000 victims never exist- 
ed, a further part is still living and the 
remaining 26,500 Sudeten German Jews 
were gassed by the Sudeten Nazis them- 
selves—the character of Dr. Becher’s al- 
legations is indicated by the fact that 
Dr. Becher—so highly praised by Mr. 
REECE—was even unable to make a cor- 
rect addition and through one error in 
addition succeeded to “annihilate” 12,000 
Germans as “victims of the unchained 
hatred.” One would wish that the gen- 
tlenan from Tennessee did not use 
imaginary figures based on misleading 
and incorrect data in the two obvious 
attempt to discredit the Czech nation 
who had fought on the side of the United 
States in the two World Wars. 
Notwithstanding the rosy picture set 
forth by Mr. REEcE, even the most per- 
functory perusal of the press of the 
Sudeten expellees in Western Germany 
will show that their leaders—some of 
them former Nazis—have been violently 
attacking the very existence of the 
Czechoslovak Republic since their re- 
moval. They want to return to their 
lost settlements, expel all the Czecho- 
slovak settlers and dispose with “their” 
land, according to their heart’s desire, 
by asking any future German Govern-~- 
merit to take them under its protection. 
CONCLUSION 


It was Hitler and his Sudeten followers 
who brought communism into Czecho- 
slovakia. Without the war provoked by 
Germany east central Europe would still 
be free from the Communist domination 
and millions of Jews, Slavs, and Germans 
would still be alive. As a result of the 
Communist inroad into central Europe 
the Czechoslovak Republic succumbed to 
communism in February 1948. “The re- 
turn to democracy would probably be a 
difficult and delicate task. Yet the ul- 
timate settlement of the German-Czech 
issue created most favorable conditions 
for the loyal cooperation and friendship 
between democratic Germany and a 
Czechoslovakia freed from both the com- 
munism and the nightmare of the in- 
ternal German peril. The future demo- 
cratic Czechoslovakia without her Su- 
deten fifth column then will be able to 
become a true security factor in this part 
of Europe. She may make possible by 
her very existence the establishment of 
an international democratic order in 
Europe. 





U.S. News & World Report Highlights 
Labor’s New Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as Amer- 
icans, generally, have come to under- 
stand and realize exactly what is in- 
cluded in the significant features of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill as it was finally 
adopted and included as the basic part 
of the labor reform legislation recently 
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approved by Congress, they have come to 
appreciate that in reality it is a very im- 
portant bill of rights for the American 
working man and woman, whether 
unionized or not. 

In the September 14 issue of U.S. News 
& World Report, widely recognized, 
widely read, and highly authentic news 
magazine published here in Washington, 
the editors of that weekly magazine set 
out with clarity how this new labor re- 
form legislation moves in the desired 
direction of giving rank and file dues 
paying members of America’s unions the 
freedom of choice and powers of seif- 
determination so dear to all red-blooded 
Americans in every walk of life. 

As vice chairman of the so-called Mc- 
Clellan Labor Rackets Investigating 
Committee—the proper name of which 
is the Senate Select Committee To In- 
vestigate Improper Activities in the 
Labor-Management Field—I have said 
over and over again in committee, on the 
floor of the Senate, over radio and tele- 
vision, and in many States of the Union, 
that there is nothing basically wrong 
with the trade union movement in 
America that cannot be cured and cor- 
rected by giving the men and women 
who belong to the unions the tools and 
protections required to enable them to 
utilize full and fair democratic processes 
to run their own unions, to elect officers 
of their own choice from within their 
own ranks, to inspect the records, to de- 
mand and receive detailed financial re- 
ports on what is being done with their 
money, and to determine the contents of 
the contracts whigh provide the terms of 
their employment and the degree of in- 
come which they receive. 

The so-called bill of rights in the new 
labor reform law takes trojan steps in 
the direction of achieving these degrees 
of self-government and self-determina- 
tion for the fine, patriotic, hard-working 
men and women who pay the dues which 
support the American labor unions and 
their opulent leadership apparatus. 

Our committee in its investigation in 
case after case has traced down as the 
major source of so-called union corrup- 
tion or union dictatorship or union vio- 
lence the sordid fact that such improper 
activities occur by the direction and 
through the planning of the type of labor 
leader who uses his dues-paying mem- 
bers as pawns and who makes it difficult 
or impossible for them to decide their 
own courses of action through demo- 
cratic processes including the basic 
American right of a vote by secret ballot 
under circumstances which guarantee an 
honest count of the ballots cast. Here, 
again, this new labor reform bill contains 
provisions of which I am proud and 
happy to be the author which go a long 
way in the direction of extending and 
protecting these American voting rights 
for the rank and filer. 

Mr. President, those interested in full 
particulars of how this new bill works in 
the interests of the rank-and-file dues- 
paying member in his relationships with 
those who lead—and sometimes run—his 
union should go to the nearest public 
library and read the full accounts con- 
tained in the September 14, 1959, issue 
of U.S. News & World Report. As a 
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sample of the information provided in 
this intelligent and factual magazine re- 
port, written by objective editors who are 
neither “prolabor” nor “antilabor,” I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a “box score” 
on this subject taken from that issue of 
the magazine, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, Sept. 

14, 1959] 

A Bru or RIGHTS FOR UNION MEMBERS— 
UNDER THE LABOR “REFORM” BILL, UNION 
Memeers Get New Ricuts To HeLtp THEM 
CONTROL UNIONS, KEEP RACKETEERS OUT 


Voting by secret ballot is to decide all un- 
ion elections. 

Union meetings must be opened to all ac- 
tive members in good standing. 

Elections of officers must be held at least 
once every 3 years in local unions; every 5 
years in national unions. Ex-convicts can’t 
be elected to office within 5 years of their 
release from prison. 

Freedom of speech, including the right to 
criticize union officials, is to be guaranteed 
to every member. 

Union contracts must be available for in- 
spection by members. 

Finanelial reports must be made to mem- 
bers each year, showing receipts, expendi- 
tures, reserves, and salaries and expenses 
paid to officials. 

The right to sue union officers, to stop 
them from violating members’ rights or mis- 
using union funds, is expressly stated in the 
bill. 

Strikers get the right to vote in wage- 
bargaining elections, even if they’ve been re- 
placed by new workers in a plant. 

To enforce these rights: The Secretary of 
Labor gets increased authority over unions. 
Yearly financial reports must be filed with 
the Labor Department, and national unions 
must report on any “trusteeships” over local 
unions. 


Republican Post Office Service Finally 
“Gets” Walter Noreen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Minnesota Union 
Advocate, June 30, 1959: 

[From the Minnesota Union Advocate, June 
30, 1959] 


ReEPpusLicaN Post Orrice Service FINALLY 
“Gets” WALTER NOREEN 

The US. Post Office Department, under the 

direction of Postmaster General Summerfield 
(who was given that post for his highly effec- 
tive politically partisan work as Republican 

" mational chairman), has taken its latest step 
in what might be construed as a campaign to 
put the fear of GOP into postal and other 
Federal Government workers. 

The Post Office Department has summarily 
fired Walter Noreen, who happens to be na- 
ticnal vice president of the newly formed 
National Postal Clerks Union and president 
of the St. Paul local of that International. 

He also is a past president of the St. Paul 
AFL-CIO Trades and Labor Assembly. 

If all these union leadership activities 
give you the idea that this helped make him 
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@ special target of a Republican Party pro- 
gram to “get” militant union leaders who 
don’t roll over and play dead to please Re- 
publiean Party big-wigs, you aren’t the only 
ene who develops this suspicion. 

Noreen’s discharge was a “disciplinary” ac- 
tion taken by the Post Office Department for 
a statement he made last December in his 
capacity as president of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly. 

Noreen’s statement was critical of the Post 
Office Department’s policy of hiring as tem- 
porary workers during the Christmas season 
rush people who already had full-time jobs. 

Well, you maybe remember there were 
some 100,000 unemployed persons in Minno- 
sota last winter, and approximately 5 mil- 
lion unemployed in the United States, so 
anyone with a grain of commonsense would 
object to hiring already employed persons 
at a time like this. Why not give these jobs 
to those who needed jobs? 

Noreen spoke out in vigorous fashion 
against this shortsighted—he could well 
have called it a worse—practice, and the De- 
partment promptly accused him of bringing 
the postal service into “disrepute.” 

Well, there was “disrepute” all right, and 
today there is even more, but that is due to 
the practice initiated by the high officials 
of the Department, not by a criticism of a 
situation that should never have been 
created in the first place. 

So the Post Office Department “disciplined” 
Labor Leader Walter Noreen. Was this “dis- 
cipline” a suspension of 10 days or a few 
more, the kind of action that might be ex- 
pected for a man with 16 years of service 
and rights as a postal employee? 

Noreen was fired, dismissed summarily, 
with the dismissal effective immediately, and 
16 years of service, seniority, rights, and what 
have you, gone down the drain. 

When former Republican National Chair- 
man Summerfield and his political crew set 
out to get a rank-and-file employee who 
dares to be a militant union leader and who 
has the courage to state his opinion of the 
Republican Party’s attitude toward unions 
and toward individual workers who dare to 
call their souls their own, they go all the way. 

Well, this suspension is being appealed, of 
course, and the final jury verdict is not in. 

One bright aspect of the affair is that 
the local postmaster, Sig Bertelsen, and his 
staff, are not a part of what many trade 
unionists will classify as this persectuion of 
Walter Noreen. 

Going back through the years, it would 
appear that there long has been a determined 
effort by high officials of the Post Office De- 
partment to “get” Walter Noreen, and get 
him good. 

The Noreen file is pretty thick—and still 
is being kept, despite the fact that he was 
acquitted on various occasions of charges 
brought against him. 

Doesn’t an acquittal mean that the charges 
were false? Why weren’t those who pressed 
false charges against Noreen investigated and 
dismissed? 

Were they members of—or subservient to— 
the same political party that Summerfield 
served as national committee chairman? 
There are a lot of unanswered questions on 
this deal. 


Texas Is a Better Place To Live Because of 
A. B. Tarwater’s Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a@ great and good friend of the people of 
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Texas, particularly a friend of the farm 
people, has died, but the benefits of his 
work live after him. I refer to the late 
A. B. Tarwater of Plainview, Tex., a 
member of the Texas Legislature from 
1929 to 1941. 

It can be said without exception or 
contradiction that Mr. Tarwater was a 
legislator on the side of the people. He 
fought fearlessly against those who 
would saddle Texans with a State sales 
tax and demanded instead higher pro- 
portionate taxes on those who were 
profiteering off of Texas’ natural re- 
sources. He pioneered in the field of 
water development and soil conserva- 
tion. 

During the years from 1931 to 1934, 
when it was my privilege to serve as an 
assistant attorney general in Texas, I 
had the honor and pleasure of working 
with Mr. Tarwater. His remarkable abil- 
ity and profound judgment commanded 
the respect of all who knew him. To- 
day Texas is indebted to him for his 
great service on water and soil conserva- 
tion laws, and for much other work. 

He was courageous. I was deeply 
honored when he supported me in cam- 
paigns for good government in Texas. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the REcorp a very 
excellent article from the June 10, 1959, - 
Plainview Herald concerning Mr. Tar- 
water’s remarkable career, entitled “A. 
B. Tarwater, 87, Dies Early Today, Heart 
Attack.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A. B. TaRWaATER, 87, Dies EARLY TODAY, 
Heart ATTACK 

Death came suddenly about 8 o’clock this 
morning to A. B. Tarwater, 87, retired farmer 
and a member of the Texas Legislature for 
six terms, from the 4lst through the 46th 
sessions, 1929-41. 

He was the most forceful representative 
of the agricultural areas that ever belonged 
to the Texas Legislature. His thorough 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure, his 
strong reliance on statistical and factual 
matter, and his understanding of human na- 
ture gave him power. He had been a Gov- 
ernment employee at Albany, N.Y., before 
coming here and there learned how to tap 
primary sources of information. Few dared 
conradict his statements in debate. 

Gov. Price Daniel, who served in the Texas 
Legislature with A. B. Tarwater, sent the 
following message when notified of the pio- 
neer legislator’s death: 

“In the passing of A. B. Tarwater, Texas 
has lost one of its most distinguished pio- 
neers in the field of soil conservation and 
water development. I served in the legis- 
lature in 1939 with Mr. Tarwater and always 
had the highest respect for him. I join his 
friends in extending deepest sympathy to 
his family.” 

Although he was well known for his suc- 
cessful battles to tax oleo: arine, which 
was in strong competition with butter in a 
time that dairying was a mainstay in agri- 
culture in this area, his greatest contribu- 
tion was in the field of soil conservation. 

He appeared for the oleo tax against such 
stalwarts as the meatpackers, bankers from 
packing cities, and the famous cattleman’s 
lawyer, Dayton Moses. 

The Texas soil conservation laws were 
drafted by the late Jimmy Guleke, of Ama- 
rillo, and revised by A. B. Tarwater, with 
the assistance of such men as Senator Clint 
S. Small, and RaLpH YarsorovucH, then of 
the attorney general’s department. His big 
battle was to see that instead of U.S. domi- 
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nance, or State dominance that the soil con- 
servation districts were formed through local 
elections and governed by boards locally 
elected. 

During the big battle for control of oil pro- 
duction by the Texas Railroad Commission 
he fought for the market demand phase of 
the law, rather than economic basis. This 
course was highly favored by west Texas oil 
producers, as this area was just coming into 
production, and the flood of cheap oil from 
uncontrolled production of the fabulously 
large east Texas wells has demoralized the 
oil business. Conservation was also an aim 
of this law. 

He favored taxes on natural resources, and 
fought Gov. W. Lee O’Daniel’s sales tax pro- 
posals. Backed by industrialists and by ma- 
jor oil producers and the sulfur interests. 

Tarwater’s position was that the sales tax 
would exact $7 per year from the average citi- 
zen, to each dollar paid by natural resources. 

He fought imposition of gasoline tax on 
farm-consumed, nonhighway gasoline, when 
it was a prime fuel for tractor and irrigation 
engines. 

Irked at the inconsistency of posted prices 
for butterfat in this area, he urged the for- 
mation of the Plains Cooperative Creamery, 
which folded with the wane of dairying and 
liquidated a few years ago. It exerted a 
profound influence on prices in the area, and 
initiated movements to improve qttality of 
product, feeding and care practices, and herd 
improvement. 

Until his health impaired his strength and 
vision he maintained a keen and active in- 
terest in political and economic fields, and 
was always battling for farm people as their 
interests appeared to him. 

Funeral services will be conducted at 4 
o’clock Thursday afternoon at Edmonson 
Baptist Church of which he has been a mem-. 
ber. The pastor Rev. R. L. Swanner, and 
Rev. E. S. Weathers, retired Baptist pastor of 
Plainview will officiate. 

Arthur Bosworth Tarwater was born Feb- 
rurary 17, 1872, in Knox County, Tenn. He 
later moved to Indiana and from there to 
Albany, N.Y., from when he and his family 
moved to what is now the Edmonson com- 
munity northwest of Plainview. 

He and Miss Mae Newgent were married 
December 2, 1903, at Veesburg, Ind. 

Tarwater farmed and took an active part 
in community, area, and State affairs. He 
was a member of the Edmonson First Baptist 
Church and served his church in various 
capacities over the years. 

He served for several terms as trustee of 
the former Runningwater rural school. 

Survivors are his wife, two daughters, Mrs. 
Carl Belk, Edmonson, and Mrs. J. B. Masten, 
Jr., Plainview; two brothers, H. R. Tarwater, 
Lubbock, and B. D. Tarwater, Colvis N. Mex.; 
six grandchildren and five great-grandchil- 
dren. 

The body will lie in state at Lemons 
Funeral Home. Interment will be in Plain- 
view Memorial Park, 





Struggle for Freedom in Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter which ap- 
peared in the Readers’ Column of the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of Septem- 
ber 11, 1959; 
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STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM IN POLAND 


Eprror, Times-LEADER NEws: 

This month marks the 20th anniversary of 
Chancellor Hitler’s grandiose ideas to invade 
Poland and conquer the world. It also marks 
the beginning of the most destructive and 
bloodiest war in history. 

On September 1, 1939, hordes of German 
armored units suddenly crossed the Polish 
border from the west and north. The Polish 
Army, lacking armored divisions and aircraft, 
was unable to stop the German advance. 
Despite the heroic fight of the Polish Army 
and the civilian population, Poland was over- 
run by the Germans. 

Shortly thereafter the Russians invaded 
Poland from the east and northeast. 

This double invasion did not break the 
spirit of the Polish nation. They quickly 
organized an underground government and 
a home army of 700,000. The Polish spirit 
was not conquered; it went underground, 
where the battle for liberty grew stronger 
and stronger. Occupation of Poland con- 
stantly required 12 German divisions, badly 
needed on other fronts. 

Reinvasion of Poland by the Russians in 
1945 raised the hope the German invaders 
would be defeated and driven out of Poland. 
This dream was short lived and eventually 
turned into a nightmare. 

The Russian invaders proved more destruc- 
tive than the Germans. Gestapo techniques 
seemed amateurish in comparison to the ex- 
perts of the Russian secret police. 

Tens of thousands of the Polish under- 
ground army and government officials were 
arrested and deported to Siberia for elimi- 
nation. Even this added tragedy did not 
break the spirit of the nation. 

In spite of Poland’s being placed in the 
satellite group, the struggle for freedom 
continues with unabated strength. Even 
when dominance seemed complete, the Poz- 
nan uprising of 1956 broke the myth and 
resulted in partial freedom. 

History proves that the spirit of the 
Polish nation is never crushed. At the first 
opportunity it will rise to complete freedom 
and independence and its position among 
the concourse of free nations. It is still the 
eastern outpost of our Christian civilization. 


STEFAN HELLERSPERK 


Eprror’s NOTE: Mr. Hellersperk, former 
Polish diplomat, will speak at the mass 
meeting at Sans Souci Park at 6 p.m. Sun- 
day under the auspices of the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress of Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
He will give an eye witness account of the 
German invasion of Poland. Taken into 
custody in 1945 by the Russian Communists 
because of his activities in the Polish under- 
ground, Mr. Hellersperk was deported to Si- 
beria where he had a harrowing experience 
in concentration camps and coal mines for 
32 months, during which his weight dropped 
from 165 pounds to less than 90 pounds. 
He returned to America in 1948, rejoining 
his wife, the former Melania Kocyan, daugh- 
ter of Dr, and Mrs. Joseph Kocyan, city. 





Northwest Public Power Association En- 
dorses Bill To Require Senate Confir- 
mation of IJC Commissioners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, re- 


cently Gus Norwood, executive secretary 
of the Northwest Public Power Associa- 
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tion, forwarded to me a copy of a letter 
sent by his organization to the able 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Futpricut], 
endorsing my bill, S. 2594, to require 
Senate confirmation of U.S. Representa- 
tives appointed by the President to serve 
on the International Joint Commission. 

Mr. Norwood states that— . 

We consider the position to be a highly 
sensitive, policymaking function not unlike 
that of an ambassador. * * * The position, 
of course, is of much more impertance than 
some 80 percent of executive appointments 
which are now subject to the advice-and con- 
sent of the Senate. 


T subscribe fully to Gus Norwood’s re- 
marks, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the complete text of his letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
for the information of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 


@was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

SEpreMBer 8, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FuLBRIcnrT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This association, 
representing 105 consumer-owned electric 
systems which serve from 2 million people in 
Alaska, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, is keenly concerned and is in favor of 
the recommendation of S. 2594 to require the 
advice and consent of the U.S. Senate with 
respect to appointments of the three U.S. 
Commissioners on the International Joint 
Commission, 

Considering the growing importance of IJC 
we feel that it is necessary that our concept 
of chairmanship of this commission be 
raised. We consider the position to be a 
highly sensitive, policy-making function not 
unlike that of an ambassador. 

The position requires specific knowledge 
in the field of water resources and electric 
power. 

The Senate should review future appoint- 
ments and give advice and consent only if 
the appointee is found to be qualified with 
respect to knowledge of the water resources 
and electric power fields and that he possess 
the statesmanship-like characteristics which 
are necessary for a person who represents the 
United States. 

The position, of course, is of much more 
importance than some 80 percent of execu- 
tive appointments which are now subject to 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Accordingly, we urge the enactment of 
S. 2594. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Gus Norwoop, 
Executive Secretary. 





“Pork” Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the tug of war is over between the exec- 
utive and the legislative branches of the 
Government with respect to what shall 
be written into law in the form of the 
public works appropriation, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include in the Recorp 
an editorial appearing in the Wheeling 
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News-Register of Sunday, September 13, 
1959, entitled “ ‘Pork’ Abroad.” 

This editorial certainly points up in a 
comparative sense that which we are 
doing on the domestic front and that 
which we are doing under foreign aid 
in the field of public works. After hav- 
ing read the editorial, I feel some con- 
front in my record here in the Congress 
in opposing foreign aid. I do not believe 
that two different standards should ap- 
ply—one for the American people and 
one for foreign countries. 

In voting to sustain the President’s 
veto of both public works bills, I felt 
that the President was wise in these 
vetos because they were in the cause of 
sound fiscal practice. However, a double 
standard cannot be used in matters that 
deal directly with the American people, 
even though it is based upon sound fis- 
cal practice. I respectfully refer this 
editorial to my colleagues for their con- 
sideration: 

“Pork” ABROAD 

The cause of sound fiscal practice would 
have been better served, no doubt, had Con- 
gress yielded to the President in the matter 
ef a public works appropriation. It is un- 
deniable that the device of adding to an 
omnibus public works bill project not rec- 
ommended by the agencies charged with the 
responsibility of this type of planning 
breeds extravagance. There is basis for the 
complaint that, under these circumstances, 
many projects may be better designed to 
catch votes for Congressmen than to serve 
a real public need. There are 67 such in 
the measure which Congress now has passed 
over presidential disapproval. Even with a 
blanket cut of two and a half percent, made 
after the first veto stood up, the measure 
calls for the expenditure of more than 
$1,185 million to start these and other flood 
control and other works, and to continue 
projects already underway. Moreover, it was 
charged by the President and not refuted, 
that the addition of these 67 projects will 
cost the taxpayers a total of $800 million 
over the years; an obligation which would 
not have been incurred had they not been 
added to the original administration recom- 
mendation. 

In the light of the precarious condition 
of the budget, the pressure of the debt bur- 
den, the desirability of curtailing our public 
expenditures and putting our fiscal house in 
order, Mr. Eisenhower probably took the 
sounder position in opposing this new con- 
struction. 

But there was a fatal flaw in Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s armor. While preaching economy 
on the domestic front, demanding the sever- 
est sort of belt-tightening to make possible a 
balanced budget and to pave the way for 
tax reduction, the President has insisted just 
as vehemently on a policy of openhanded 
generosity in the field of foreign aid. He 
called originally for a foreign-aid program of 
$3.9 billion, and has fought every inch of 
the way against congressional attempts to 
whittle it down. In the bill now pending 
which would appropriate the actual money 
to keep the foreign-aid program going, provi- 
sion is made for $800 million worth of works 
projects in foreign countries. As Senator 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
pointed out in the veto debate, it borders on 
the ridiculous to balk at the expenditure of 
$800 million over a period of years for public 
works in the United States while endorsing 
the expenditure of an equal sum of our 
money during a single year for like improve- 
ments in distant lands. 

The American people, this newspaper is 
confident, believe in the exercise of economy 
at the seat of government. But they can’t 
understand why it should be an exclusively 
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domestic enterprise; why the necessity for 
curtailment doesn’t apply to foreign aid as 
to activity at home; why we should be called 
on to keep on sacrificing at an undiminished 
rate for other peoples, not all of whom have 
displayed much enthusiasm about doing 
something for themselves. This is particu- 
larly true in the light of compelling evidence 
of waste and mismanagement in the distri- 
bution and use of foreign aid. If then, there 
is to be any loose expenditure of tax dollars 
for public works, the American people would 
prefer that the money is spent at home where 
it can do them some good, even if there is a 
faint odor of pork about some of the under- 
takings. 


Henry Fountain Ashurst Can Look Back 
on a Long and Notable Career in the 
Senate and in Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
yesterday was the 85th birthday of 
Henry Fountain Ashurst, former Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

I desire to pay tribute to this man and 
his long and notable career. May he 
live to enjoy many more birthdays. 

Mr. Ashurst, who now lives in Wash- 
ington, represented Arizona for 29 
years—from the time it became a State 
in 1912 until 1941. As a young lawyer 
in El Paso, Tex., from 1927 to 1931, 
not so far from the boundary of Arizona, 
I heard many legends of Senator 
Ashurst. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for 
Sunday, September 13, 1959, entitled 
“Birthday Boy,” and and an article by 
Phil Casey from the same newspaper for 
Monday, September 14, 1959, entitled 
— Ashurst Vocal and Fit at 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, Sept. 18, 1959] 


BrmtTuHpay Boy 


Today is the 85th anniversary of that dis- 
tinguished elder statesman, Henry Fountain 
Ashurst, who has found our Washington 
climate (humidity and all) so congenial 
that even after his long tenure in the Senate 
he has never shown the slightest disposition 
to return to Arizona. One explanation, per- 
haps, is that although from the beginning 
of statehood in 1912, Arizona returned him 
for five sucessive terms, he was never quite 
as much appreciated by his compatriots as 
by his congressional colleagues and by the 
congressional press galleries. 

In Arizona they may have already forgot- 
ten the time when he was the handsomest 
member of a body more distinguished for 
dignity than for manly beauty. Doubtless 
they have preferred to forget that in a day 
when US. Senators felt it incumbent to dress 
for the part he was the most elegantly tailored 
of them all. They may even have forgotten 
the sesquipedalian chromatic rhetoric in 
which he excused or justified the occasional 
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inconsistencies of his long legislative career; 
and how in the matter of purple periods 
this prodigy among cowpokes could hold his 
own with such masters as Reed and Stone 
of Missouri, Borah of Idaho, Williams of 
Mississippi, and Jim Ham Lewis of Illinois. 

But all this is well and gratefully remem- 
bered here, at least by those old enough to 
be able to contrast the mellifluent mag- 
nificos of Senator Ashurst’s day with the 
stodgy, solemn, statistics-spouting sober- 
sides that have inherited their places in the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 14, 1959] 
Ex-SENATOR ASHURST VOCAL AND Fir at 85 
(By Phil Casey) 


Henry Fountain Ashurst, former Arizona 
Senator, hit 85 yesterday and said he feels 
fine and can still be heard a block away. 

“I could go out on my veranda right now,” 
he said, “speak for an hour without one 
throat lozenge, and you’d hear me for at 
least a block, distinctly.” 

The tall, white-haired and still vigorous 
Ashurst figures the voice that rang often 
and strongly through the Senate Chamber 
from 1912 to 1941 is still in great shape be- 
cause he spent years developing it and quit 
smoking 22 years ago. : 

He began smoking and chewing tobacc 
when he was 12, gave up chewing when he 
got married, because his wife couldn’t stand 
it, and quit smoking at 63. 

Seated in the apartment he has lived in 
for 20 years at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Ashurst gave fluent evidence that his mem- 
ory is just about as good as his voice. 

“I onee said not a leaf yet falling from 
the tree of memory,” he said, “but I guess 
some leaves are falling by now.” 

But he hasn’t forgotten much. 

“ I had my first drink January 1, 1889, 
when I was 16,” he said. “It was bourbon 
and I haven’t found a bad one since. 

“I was born in an uncovered wagon—in 
Nevada—not a covered wagon; they were 
like the Cadillaes of today, and we were 
poor. Ours was uncovered.” - 

After 29 years as a Senator, Ashurst lost 
out in a primary race in Arizona and retired. 

“I neglected my people. I didn’t go home 
enough. I’d been in one office or another 
50 years and I wanted a little freedom be- 
tween the office and the grave, It’s been the 
happiest period of my life.” 

Ashurst seems in great shape, and has 
no complaints. He’s up early every day, 
works on correspondence until afternoon, 
walks a mile, rests, eats well, steering clear 
of heavy foods, reads 6 hours a day and goes 
to a party practically every night. 

The reason he lost, he said, is simple. 

He uses glasses only for reading and can 
read without them. His hearing is holding 
up well and his teeth aré his own, 

Ashurst admits to some regrets. 

“I’m sorry for a lot of things,” he said. “TI 
had a hot temper. I made so many mis- 
takes it’s a wonder I pulled through. Now 
people call be uninsultable. You can’t 
make me mad. It’s not worth it. I’m un- 
uninsultable.” 


Southeastern Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO E 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr: Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include in 
the Recorp a speech given by the Hon- 
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orable WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, 
of South Carolina, before soil conserva- 
tion district leaders in Charleston, S.C., 
on August 3, 1959. 7 

I also include an editorial from the 
August 7 edition of the Greenville News, 
published at Greenville, S.C. 

The speech and the editorial are 
thought-provoking and are worthy of 
deep study but not only Members of the 
Congress, but by all to whom a free, dy- 
namic economy in America is of prime 
importance. 

The speech and editorial follow: 
ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM JENNINGS 

Bryan Dorn 


Our annual Federal expenditure for na- 
tional defense is $40 billion. 

We have given away nearly $200 billion in 
the last 20 years in various foreign aid 
schemes, 

World War II cost us over $300 billion. 

Our national debt is $285 billion and rising. 
Taxes are being constantly increased—local, 
State and national. 

Experts predict foreign aid will cost an- 
other $100 billion in the next 30 or 40 years. 

The great portion of this money has been 
spent to make the world safe for democracy, 
the war to end all wars, and the four free- 
doms. It has all led up to the present cold 
war with its fantastic expenditures. As a 
Nation we think in terms of dollars, high 
standards of living. We talk in terms of big 
deals and big things. Our leaders believe 
that the cold war will be won out in space 
with rockets, guided missiles and space ships. 
We stockpile atomic and hydrogen bombs in 
ever increasing numbers. 

We could win the race to the moon and 
still lose this cold war in the field of agricul- 
ture. Khrushchev recently said that Russia 
is devoting 100 million new acres to agricul- 
ture. His people are urged and even driven 
to grow more and more. In the United 
States, with Government regulations, red 
tape and restrictions, we grow less and less. 
The income of the farmeréis annually less 
and less and it is costing the taxpayers more 
and more. Russia is making a careful, cal- 
culated bid for the economic domination of 
the world. The cornerstone of her plan is 
greater agriculture production. They are 
sending agricultural experts into every area 
of Africa and South Asia. These agents are 
making friends and paving the way even- 
tually for Russian agricultural and indus- 
trial experts. 

On the other hand, we are, through the 
foreign aid program and the maladministra- 
tion of our trade program, losing our agri- 
cultural markets abroad and teaching other 
people how to grow the things that we have 
traditionally grown, such as cotton and to- 
bacco. 

Not only Russia but Red China is vastly 
increasing her agricultural output and acres 
devoted to farm crops. Every country in 
the world is planting more and more. Rho- 
desia is exempting her farmers from land 
taxes to grow more. Turkey has exempted 
her farmers from income taxes to grow cer- 
tain_ crops. 

The American farmer is cultivating 27 
Million acres less than in 1930 and 20 mil- 
lion acres less than in 1945. There are 10 
million less people on our farms today than 
in 1930. Slightly over 10 percent of our 
population live on the farm today. This is 
the smallest percentage of our total popu- 
lation than at any time in our history. It 
is probably the smallest percentage of any 
great nation or civilization in the history 
of the world. Our Constitution, Declara- 
tion of Independence, and Bill of Rights were 
largely written by rural men who were in- 
dependent, self-reliant, believing in States 
rights, and local government, Our basic, 
fundamental, political, and social philosophy 
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was rural, Today such a very small percent- 
age of our people are on the farm thus ad- 
versely affecting our social, economic, and 
political philosophy. 

Government price supports have not, can- 
not, and will not solve the American agri- 
culture dilemma. Under the price-support 
program millions of people have been forced 
off the land, creating more unemployment in 
the cities. Farm income has annually gone 
down during the last few years—more than 
$1 billion each year. Surplus farm products 
are piling up in Government warehouses, 
costing the taxpayers more every day—over 
a million dollars a day storage cost alone. 
If agriculture is to regain its independence 
and be a real factor in the cold war, we must 
get the Government out of the farming busi- 
ness. In doing so, we must eliminate Gov- 
ernment price supports and acreage controls. 
At the same time, we must freeze the pres- 
ent vast surplus in Government warehouses. 
This surplus must not be dumped on the 
market as it would bankrupt every farmer 
in America. We need to step up domestic 
consumpiton of our farm products and con- 
duct research in order to find new uses for 
these products. 

If the State Department were more sym- 
pathetic to this agricultural problem, we 
could regain our vast export trade in agri- 
cultural commodities. Our State Depart- 
ment represents foreign countries and, 
therefore, does not permit American agri- 
cultural products to really compete on the 
world market. The State Department is 
more interested in protecting the markets 
of foreign nations and teaching them how 
to grow the things we already have in sur- 
plus. We used to export 60 percent of our 
cotton crop. We used to export vast por- 
tions of our wheat. Export of these crops 
has fallen to a trickle. We were the only 
Nation in the world. exporting tobacco at 
one time. Now some nations are even send- 
ing tobacco to America. The average to- 
bacco acreage in the United States is 2.9 
acres per farm. Thousands of farmers can 
plant only 4 to 5 acres of cotton. This is 
tragic. These farmers cannot possibly feed, 


clothe and educate their children while be- 


ing held in such bondage. 

Who first put the Government in the agri- 
culture business? Who wrote the first Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, which was the be- 
ginning of our present dilemma? ,If it had 
been written by Russia, it could not have 
served their purpose better. This program 
putting the U.S. Government on the necks 
of our farmers was initiated by Henry Wai- 
lace, Lee Pressman, Tex Tugwell, Alger Hiss, 
Frank Shea, notorious pseudoliberals and 
advocates of national socialism. 

We have successfully resisted all efforts of 
the Farmers Union and others to put the 
Government in the cattle and livestock busi- 
ness. The cattle industry is still free. It is 
growing. It is expanding and bringing in 
the farmers more income. Why? It is to- 
tally free of Government regulations and 
restrictions as to how much we can raise 
and how much we can market. The hog 
market is at the present time falling off. 
We will hear a howl from the Farmers Union 
and others for Government price supports 
on meat. This would be disastrous as it 
would bring another segment of our agri- 
culture economy under this fallacious and 
ridiculous program. 

Likewise, the pine tree industry in South 
Carolina is a growing and flourishing one 
because it is free from Government price 
support programs and acreage controls. 

You have been active in trying to seoure 
for the southeastern coastal region a soil 
and water research laboratory. I pledge you 
my support and predict that next year $500,- 
000 will be appropriated by the Congress for 
the construction of this much-needed soil 
and water research .laboratory. 


- other class of people. 
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Much research needs to be done concern- 
ing water in the Southeast. We have only 
scratched the surface. Water will become 
more and more of a problem in the next 50 
years. Water levels are changing in the 
United States. Water is becoming scarce in 
other areas of our country. Likewise, soil 
productivity in the Southeast_is in desperate 
need of further research. Research is the 
key to the future. 

States rights is most important in the fleld 
of agriculture. Now the Federal Government 
is threatening individual freedom and State 
sovereignty in the field of water rights. Re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions have had the 
effect of “subjecting the water and water 
courses to a dominant servitude invested in 
the Federal Government.” The Court in 1955 
in substance exempted all the Federal Gov- 
ernment lands from any State laws concern- 
ing water rights granted under State water 
laws. Thus, in many cases usurping individ- 
ual water rights formerly acquired from the 
States. Water is a powerful weapon. The 
Federal Government by control of all water 
could completely dominate and overwhelm 
the States and subjugate the individual te 
bureaucratic domination. We must fight 
centralization of the Federal Government in 
all segments of our economy. The alterna- 
tive is complete servitude to the Federal 
autocracy. 

The Communists in the early 1930’s started 
their “agrarian reform movement” in the 
United States. According to Whitaker Cham- 
bers; they were successful in establishing a 
Communist cell in the old AAA program, 
which was the beginning of the Government 
agricultural program. The Communists and 
National Socialists realized from past ex- 
perience in foreign countries that the farm- 
ers resisted socialism more violently than any 
In the United States 
they planned to concentrate on the farmers, 
first getting them accustomed to Government 





regulations, Government restrictions, re- 
duced acreage, and phony price-support 
programs. 


We must get rid of these Socialist, Fascist 
farm regulations and controls or else in a 
few years America will be completely out of 
the farm business. We will be reduced to a 
third-rate power. Our farm population must 
be permited to expand and grow. We need 
the opportunity system the same as any oth- 
er class of people. We cannot forever con- 
demn our farm people to fewer acres, less 
opportunity, and a lower standard of living. 
This can only result in a weakening of our 
Nation in the face of an expanding, growing, 
Communist empire. 


[From the Greenville News, Aug. 7, 1959] 
REPRESENTATIVE DorN SPEAKS His MIND 


Congressman Bryan Dorn may be a “voice 
crying in the wilderness” at the moment but 
his courage in refusing to indulge in easy 
demagoguery is bound to be recognized. 

In his speech before the Soil Conservation 
District Supervisors of the Southeast, the 
South Carolinian spelled out in detail his 
conviction that the Federal policies of the 
past and present which are supposed to help 
the farmer have, on the contrary, come close 
to annihilating him. 

The core of all those programs, the price- 
support system, “has not, cannot, and will 
not solve the American agricultural di- 
lemma,” the Congressman declared. 

Rather than improving the farmers’ stand- 
ard of living, the net result of the price- 
support and crop-control program has been 
to force millions of people off the farms, 
reduce farm income, and create an over- 
whelming farm product surplus. 

Cofigressman Dorn pointed to the startling 
contrast between the farm products which 
are controlled by the Federal Government 
and those which are still free. 

In conjunction with a State Department 
which is more interested in protecting the 
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agricultural economy of foreign nations than 
in helping our domestic farm economy, the 
programs have all but wrecked the once 
abundant foreign market for U.S. cotton, 
wheat, and tobacco, he declared. Much of 
that portion of the production of these crops 
which once was sold abroad is now over- 
flowing Government warehouses where it 
poses a constant depressing threat on do- 
mestic prices. 

On the other hand, both the cattle indus- 
try and the growing tree farm industry are 
expanding and flourishing, largely because 
it is free from Government price-support 
programs. 

In his speech, the Greenwood native, him- 
self a cattle farmer, traced the origin of the 
present farm programs back to the original 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

“This program,” he said, “putting the US. 
Government on the necks of our farmers 
was initiated by Henry Wallace, Lee Press- 
man, Rex Tugwell, Alger Hiss, Frank Shea— 
notorious pseudo-liberals and advocates of 
national socialism.” 

“We must get rid of these Socialist, Fascist 
farm regulations and controls,” he con- 
tinued, “or else in a few years America will 
be completely out of the farm business. 
We will be reduced to a third-rate power. 
Our farm population must be permitted to 
expand and grow. We need the opportunity 
system the same as any other class of people. 

“We cannot forever condemn our farm 
people to fewer acres, less opportunity, and 
a lower standard of living. This can only 
result in a weakening of our Nation in the 
face of an expanding, growing Communist 
empire.”’ 

Congressman Dorn’s words are bound to 
come as something of a shock to some of his 
fellow South Carolinans, most of whom are 
more accustomed to being told that the main 
trouble with farming is that there are not 
enough Government controls and supports. 

But, based as it is on his solid convictions 
about free enterprise and State and local 
rights, we cannot believe that his words will 
fall on fallow ground. 

He has put into plain words the feeling of 
many of his constituents that the present 
farm programs are not suited to the American 
way of life, that they are bankrupting the 
Nation and that they have already come close 
to bankrupting the very segment they were 
supposed to aid—the American farmer. 





A Tribute to Senator John McClellan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, for the in- 
formation of the Congress and the coun- 
try, a column from the able and respected 
pen of Gould Lincoln, entitled “Mc- 
CLELLAN Real Labor Bill Victor,” pub- 
lished in the Washington (D.C.) Eve- 
ning Star of September 8, 1959. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening 

Star, Sept. 8, 1959] 
McCLELLAN Rear Labor Brit Vicror 
(By Gould Lincoln) 
Amid all. the talk of who won the victory 
im the recent passage by Congress of the 
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antiracketeering, anticorruption labor bill, 
two facts stand out. First, the major credit 
for effective legislation belongs to Senator 
Joun L. McCLetian, of Arkansas, chairman 
of the Senate committee bearing as its long 
name “The Select Committee to Investigate 
Improper Activities in Labor-Management 
Relations.” Indeed, had it not been for Sen- 
ator McGLELLAN’s persistent and courageous 
stand and his ability to keep partisan poli- 
tics—Democratic and Republican—im abey~ 
ance, there might have been no legislation. 
Second, the victory really belongs to the 
American people who made their emphatic 
demand for reform labor legislation known 
to Members of Congress. 

The Senate investigating committee, com- 
posed of four Democrats and four Republi- 
cans, was created in early 1957—more than 
2144 years ago. It grew out of investigations 
by the old Senate investigating committee 
once headed by the late Senator McCarthy 
of Wisconsin and then by Senator McCLEL- 
LAN. This inguiry turned up racketeering 
in labor-management relations in New York 
of a vicious character. The select committee 
was set up with full authority to go thor- 
oughly into the whole subject which the old 
committee did not have. What the select 
committee revealed shocked the entire coun- 
try. Senator MCCLELLAN, a modest man, 
gives great credit to his committee mem- 
bers—Senators KENNEDy of Massachusetts, 
Ervin of North Carolina, CHurcn of Idaho, 
CaPeHarT of Indiana, Gotpwater of Arizona, 
Monopr of South Dakota, and Curtis of Ne- 
braska—and to his chief counsel, Robert F. 
Kennedy, brother of the Massachusetts Sen- 
ator. 

INCLUDES M’CLELLAN’S IDEAS 


This was the first piece of major labor leg- 
islation passed by Congress in a dozen years. 
It is not the Kennedy bill, originally passed 
by the Senate after being amended, nor is it 
the Landrum-Griffin bill which passed the 
House. It is a compromise combination of 
both. It also carries important elements of 
the five bills which were introduced by Sen- 
ator McC.Le.ian, including in large part the 
“bill of rights” for union members. Indeed, 
it was the adoption by the Senate of Mc- 
Clellan’s “bill of rights” as an amendment 
to the Kennedy bill which cracked the 
tough nut of labor legislation wide open. It 
shed the first ray of hope that an effective 
law might be written: This was watered 
down before the bill passed the Senate. But 
the spirit shown in the Senate gave en- 
couragement to those Members of the House 
intent on writing still stronger legislation. 

The leaders of organized labor have de- 
nounced the new measure as “worse than 
the Taft-Hartley Act”—which they called a 
“slave labor bill.” James Carey, a vice pres- 
ident of the AFL-CIO, addressed a letter to 
every Member of the House who voted for 
the Landrum-Griffin bill threatening that 
organized labor would work for their defeat 
at the polls next year. All of which sets the 
stage for a terrific battle in next year’s elec- 
tions, with organized labor working for po- 
litical control of the Nation. A great deal 
will depend on the outcome of this struggle. 
But as of today, the union leaders seem. to 
have bitten off a big chunk to swallow, when 
they reflect that the Senate finally passed 
the reform bill by a vote of 95 to 2, and the 
House by a margin of 352 to 52. It is true 
that the bill as reported from conference 
between the two Houses was modified and 
less drastic in some particulars than the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. But it is still a meas- 
use with teeth, and it still represents a 
strong feeling that the honest union mem- 
bers must be protected in all the rights 
guaranteed him in the Bill of Rights em- 
bodied in the Constitution, and that certain 
practices by labor unions unfair and open- 
ing the way to hoodlum domination must be 
halted. 
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RISKED POLITICAL LIFE 


Senator McCLELLaNn knew that he was tak- 
ing his political life in his hands when he 
started on the investigation of labor-man- 
agement relations. He tried in vain to get 
help from important labor leaders in the 
framing of reform legislation. They turned 
a deaf ear. They said they could clean up 
the situation themselves. They wanted no 
legislation. They adopted a program of 
ethical standards. The AFL-CIO kicked 
Jimmy Hoffa and his Teamsters Union out 
when he would not comply. In the last 
round of the legislative fight, however, they 
and Mr. Hoffa were all found fighting against 
a strong reform measure. 

The Arkansas Senator comes up next year 
for renomination and reelection. Noone has 
yet announced to run against him. It has 
been reported, however, in Arkansas, that the 
union leaders are ready to spend $2 million 
there to defeat Mr. McCLELLAN. Certainly 
they will do their utmost to get rid of the 
man whom they most blame for the legisla- 
tion now enacted. How many other Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House they will seek 
to unseat remains to be seen. It will be a 
fight that crosses both Democratic and Re- 
publican lines. And it will be a desperate 
and bitter fight. 





House Joint Resolution To Provide a Pro- 
gram Re Federal Debt, Deficits, Infla- 


tion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the Members of Congress, 
I am pleased to insert a recital of the 
critical condition of the Federal Govern- 
ment and a program for its correction. 
These matters are contained in the fol- 
lowing joint resolution which was intro- 
duced today. 


Whereas the U.S. Government has pursued 
@ loose and irresponsible fiscal policy for the 
past 10 years; and 

Whereas, due to this irresponsible fiscal 
policy, the national debt has reached the 
highest level in our history, $290 billion; and 

Whereas there exists in our Government 
a lack of purpose to operate on an annual 
balanced budget; and 

Whereas since the year 1950, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has incurred the following annual 
deficits, $3.1 billion, $4 billion, $9.4 billion, 
$3.1 billion, $4.2 billion, $2.8 billion, $12.9 bil- 
lion, with relatively small surpluses in other 
fiscal years; and 

Whereas since the Korean war, during a 
period of relative prosperity, the net operat- 
ing deficit is more than $8.5 billion; and 

Whereas these deficits have created a 
cumulative demand upon the nation’s money 
markets thereby reducing the capital funds 
available for the expansion of our economy 
and the creation of job opportunities; and 

Whereas there has been no executive or leg- 
islative policy or declaration indicating any 
intent to repay any part of the national debt; 
and 

Whereas this careless fiscal policy is a ma- 
jor cause of our present inflation, the ever- 
increasing cost of living, and the reduction 
in the purchasing power of the dollar; and 

Whereas this loose fiscal policy has gen- 
erated and encouraged an insidious repudia- 
tion of debt; and 
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Whereas this irresponsible fiscal policy has 
reached such proportions that there is a 
rapid and increasing loss of public confidence 
in the will and the capacity of our Govern- 
ment to balance the budget, repay our na- 
tional debt, and stabilize the value of our 
currency; and 

Whereas this lax fiscal policy has created 
an artificial inflationary prosperity by an ex- 
pansion of credit, increased circulation of 
currency, deficit financing, increased public 
spending, and an abnormal speculative and 
inflation anticipation buying; and 

Whereas there must be an inevitable end to 
this type of deficit financing which even 
now has resulted in the resort by the U.S. 
Treasury of the tactic of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul; and 

Whereas the lack of confidence in the Gov- 
ernment’s obligations is evidenced by the 
fact that its bonds are selling as low as 80 
cents on the dollar; and 

Whereas the fear of inflation on the part 
of the public has resulted in a net loss of 
more than $1 billion in the redemption over 
the purchase of U.S. savings bonds in the 
last 3 months; and 

Whereas this unsound fiscal policy has re- 
sulted in a “hard” and “tight” monetary 
policy as shown by the following facts: 

On September 10, 1959, the Federal Reserve 
Board raised its discount rate charged mem- 
bers banks to 4 percent. This rate is the 
highest rate since the year 1932. 

This pinch in money supply will increase 
interest rates to 5 percent, 6 percent, and 7 
percent to businessmen. It will result in the 
abandonment of many planned publicly fi- 
nanced construction projects. 

Small businessmen will be particularly 
squeezed for operating capital. 

This tight money policy will restrict and 
discourage the expansion of our economy and 
tend to increase unemployment. 

In 1958, the U.S: Treasury paid 1% per- 
cent for 1 year money; today it must pay 4% 
percent; and 

Whereas foreign countries and foreign citi- 
zens hold more than $18 billion of our short 
term securities; and 

Whereas there is growing fear of inflation 
in the United States on the part of foreign 
investors; and 

Whereas the liquidation of credits by for- 
eign investors could create a serious fiscal 
crisis in this country; and 

Whereas the bulk of the Nation’s debt of 
$290 billion are in the form of short-term 
securities,.so that they are approaching the 
convertibility demand of currency; and 

Whereas the announced debt management 
policy of the U.S. Treasury to lengthen the 
debt maturities has been a complete failure, 
in fact, the debt is becoming increasingly 
short-term debt; and 

Whereas the debt maturities are so fiscally 
precarious, that the U.S. Treasury will be re- 
quired to raise the enormous sum of $85 bil- 
lion in the next year for refunding and 
deficit spending; and 

Whereas the combination of a loose fiscal 
policy and a tight money policy is the worst 
possible fiscal combination for a healthy and 
prosperous economy; and 

Whereas an erroneous impression is being 
created that an authorization by Congress to 
increase interest rates will solve the Federal 
Government's fiscal crisis. In fact, this ac- 
tion would deal only with the symptom and 
not the cause; and 

Whereas as a general rule, the loss of 50 
percent of the purchasing power of a na- 
tional currency within a generation is fol- 
lowed by runaway inflation and the loss of 
the balance of the value of the currency in a 
relatively shorter time; and 

Whereas the purchasing power of the U.S. 
currency has dropped more than 50 percent 
in the last generation; and 

Whereas this loose fiscal policy has created 
fiscal inflation, which im turn, has encour- 
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aged labor cost inflation. This situation has 
resulted in increasing seriously and inequi- 
tably the differential between the income for 
those segments of the population who have 
union bargaining power as against those of 
our working force who do not have union 
bargaining power; and 

Whereas this fiscal disorder has encour- 
aged the increase in some areas of costs at a 
— rate than the increase in production; 
an 

Whereas this uneconomic fiscal policy has 
resulted in pricing many U.S. manufactured 
products out of the world market, causing 
the import of foreign products, and thus 
— unemployment in the United States; 
an 

Whereas this Nation’s loose fiscal policy 
discourages thrift, the accumulation and in- 
vestment of capital, the risks of new indus- 
try, the expansion of present industry, and 
the creation of job opportunities; and 

Whereas enormous wastages continue to 
exist in Federal spending both by reason of 
inefficient administration, contradictory leg- 
islative policies and uneconomic policies; 
and 

Whereas a minimum of $5 billion per year 
could be saved in Federal spending without, 
in any way, endangering the defense pro- 
gram or reducing any necessary civilian pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas, the recent history of England, 
France, and West Germany demonstrates 
that their expanding and prosperous re- 
covery is the result of an austere, orthodox 
fiscal policy, after rejecting inflationary and 
socialistic experiments; and 

Whereas many countries, today, who have 
allowed inflationary policies to prevail are 
suffering from internal dissension, stagnant 
economies, and unstable governments; and 

Whereas loose fiscal policy and inflation 
unjustly wipe out and destroy cash savings, 
bank deposit savings, insurance savings, so<- 
cial security benefits, pension benefits, mort- 
gages, and all other forms of deferred con- 
tractual benefits of the populace; and 

Whereas inflation destroys the wealth of 
the many, it unjustly and uneconomically 
enriches the few; and 

Whereas the United States, as the leader 
of the free world, is engaged in a life or 
death war with the Soviet on all fronts, 
economic, political, military and ideological; 
and 

Whereas the continuation of unsound 
fiscal policies will result in inflation and 
its unforseeable disastrous consequences to 
both the safety of this Nation and to the 
survival of the free world; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has ex- 
hausted its credit, it.lacks a reserve to com- 
bat a depression or to meet any serious na- 
tional or international emergency. This 
lack of financial reserve would require and 
plunge this Nation into an immediate totali- 
tarian regime in order to wage a war; and 

Whereas Congress has failed to adopt a 
sound fiscal policy; and 

Whereas the executive department has also 
failed to announce a specific sound fiscal 
policy; and , 

Whereas the legislative committees in the 
House of Representatives that report bills 
authorizing expeditures, the Committee on 
Appropriations that recommends expendi- 
tures and the Committee on Ways and Means 
that recommends taxes to raise revenue, each 


act independently of each other, without any _ 


common coordinated fiscal objectives; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives 
lacks the legislative machinery to cordinate 
the authorization, the spending of funds, 
and the raising of revenue; and 

Whereas the fiscal condition of this coun- 
try is so threatening to the welfare and 
safety of this Nation, that remedial action 
should properly be a bipartisan effort. Since 
fiscal policy is both a legislative and executive 
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properly be a joint effort of Congress and 
the President; and 

Whereas the present hit or miss fiscal 
policies of the Federal Government are 
creating doubt, apprehension, and a lack of 
confidence in the investing public; and 

Whereas the adoption of a firm, sound fiscal 
policy with a systematic and regular reduc- 
tion of debt is an indispensable condition for 
the restoration of public confidence in our 
dollar, in the stopping of inflation, and in 
the restoration of a healthy, expanding con~ 
omy; and 

Whereas a firm policy decision by Con- 
gress and the President to pursue a sound 
fiscal policy, by an annual balancing of the 
budget, and by an annual repayment plan 
to reduce the Federal debt, would restore 
public confidence in Federal obligations; and 

Whereas the restoration of confidence in 
the fiscal policies of the United States would, 
likely, reduce interest rates on Government 
obligations by one-half to 1 percent and thus 
saving $1,450,000,000 to $2,900,000,000 an- 
nually on interest rates alone: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States’ of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress to annually balance the budget except 
in the event of war and to make a regular an- 
nual repayment of the national debt except 
in an emergency declared by joint action 
of Congress and the President. 

Sec. 2. It is further declared to be the 
policy of Congress to coordinate expendi- 
tures and revenues so as to produce a normal 
surplus of $3 billion and a minimum surplus 
of $1 billion for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. 

Sec. 3. The President shall recommend in 
his annual fiscal message such appropria~ 
tions and taxes as will produce a normal 
surplus of $3 billion and a minimum sur- 
plus of $1 billion to be applied to the re- 
duction of the national debt. 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established in 
the House of Representatives a Finance 
Committee which shall consist of the four 
senior majority party members and the 
three senior minority party members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and the four 
senior majority party members and the three 
senior minority party members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

(b) The Finance Committee shall coordi- 
nate the work of the legislative committees, 
the Committee on Appropriations and the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and shall 
submit such reports and recommendations 
as it deems proper, to effectuate the fiscal 
policies set forth in this joint resolution. 


(c) This section is enacted as an exercise 
of the rulemaking power of the House of 
Representatives, and as such, shall be con- 
sidered as part of the rules of the House, and 
shall supersede other rules only to the ex- 
tent that it is inconsistent therewith. The 
constitutional right of the House to change 
such rules (including those prescribed by 
this section) at any time, in the same man-~ 
ner and to the same extent as in the case 
of other rules of the House, is hereby ex- 
pressly recognized. 





Keeping Up With the Khrushchevs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a very 


responsibility, remedial action should also interesting article by Marguerite Higgins, 
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appeared in today’s Herald Tribune. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. It con- 
tains material that we must bear in mind 
during and after Khrushchev’s visit. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KreEePING Up WITH THE KHRUSHCHEVS 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WasHIncTon.—One of the most unsettling 
facets of the many-faceted Mr. Khrushchev 
is the utter aplomb with which he rearranges 
the truth to suit himself. 

And it’s not just the fact that he fre- 
quently insists on calling a spade a type- 
writer.. There is, additionally, the resent- 
ment he conveys to those impolite enough to 
insist that—no matter what Mr. Khrushchev 
says—a spade is still a spade. 

Indeed, no matter how outrageous the dis- 
tortion of the facts, Mr. Khrushchev always 
manages to give the impression that he truly 
believes himself to be in the right. 

You find yourself wondering whether it is 
remotely possible that Mr. Khrushchev has 
persuaded himself at least of the truth of 
his declaration to the effect that the Poles 
freely chose their Communist government or 
that Russia never has and never will interfere 
in the internal affairs of another country. 
These claims are in written form under 
Khrushchev’s byline in such a learned journal 
as “Foreign Affairs.” 

But wait a minute. It was Khrushchev 
himself, wasn’t it, who flew to Warsaw on 
that cruc‘al October day of 1956 and ac- 
tually ordered the Red Army to move on 
the city to enforce Russia’s will and the 
continued presence of Soviet Marshal Ro- 
kossovsky as Poland’s real boss? This par- 
ticularly flagrant Khrushchevian interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of Poland failed, 
of course, because the Poles made it plain 
they would fight rather than back down. 

But intervention it was. 

And yet 10 rubles to a doughnut that a 
principal basis of his peaceful coexistence 
gambit during the American tour will be 
repeated unabashed claims concerning the 
Soviet Union’s angelic posture vis-a-vis the 
Eastern Europeans. 

In addition to the aplomb with which 
Mr. Khrushchev puts a false front on events 
in the Communist part of the world, there 
is the redoubtable cockiness with which he 
sets about rewriting even American history. 

For instance, in the latest issue of “For- 
eign Affairs,” Mr. Khrushchev writes: “Capi- 
talism in the United States has been in 
existence more than a century and a half, 
and the history of the United States has 
developed in such a way that never once 
have enemies landed on American terri- 
tory.” 

It may be that Mr. Khrushchev simply 
mever heard of the War of 1812 which, as 
Wars go, was rather boring. But the War 
of 1812 did indubitably take place, the en- 
emy indubiably were the British, and the 
British not only landed on American terri- 
tory but marched to Washington and put 
the torch to Government buildings. 

Now nobody over here gives a balalaika 
whether Mr. Khrushchev gets a little careless 
about early American history. 

But there is a serious question whether, 
out of a misguided sense of politeness, Mr. 
Khbrushchey is going to be allowed to get 
away with his propaganda on modern times 
and the whys and wherefores of Communist 
ways. 

Already, for instance, some of the Amer- 
ican press is busy printing compilations of 
Mr. Khrushchey’s speeches put together in 
book form and doing so deadpan without 
comment or correction. This is sometimes 
known as “objective reporting.” But is it? 
Or is it simply the easiest way out? 
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For there are many ugly questions to be 
asked lest this trip be turned solely to Com- 
munist purposes, which are to make the 
world safe for the “peaceful” spread of com- 
munism. 

The most important questions are the 
most obvious, relating mainly to Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s amazing claim that all Communist 
states are, through the mere.fact of being 
Communist, “committed to nonagression” 
and bound to “desist from violating the 
territorial integrity and sovereignty of other 
states in any form and under any pretext 
whatsoever.” After Laos, Tibet, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, etc., have been dispensed 
with, Mr. Khrushchev could additionally be 
asked how this fine sentiment squares with 
the statement he made in Moscow this 
Saturday to the effect that Japanese-Russian 
relations would remain at low ebb so long 
as Tokyo and Washington kept their present 
treaty relationships. Mr. Khrushehev made 
the statement to Takeo Miki, of the Jap- 
anese Liberal Party, and no matter how you 
translate it it still sounds as if Russia was 
trying to tell “sovereign” Japan how to run 
its foreign affairs. 

Mr. Khrushchev isn’t sending rockets soar- 
ing to the moon and himself to Washington 
to help the Republican election chances. 
He is coming because he thinks he can turn 
this trip to Russia’s advantage. You can’t 
blame him for trying to make the world 
safe for communism. But neither can Mr. 
Khrushchev blame us for resisting. And the 
best way is always to expose his game for 
what it is. 





Hon. Frank Walker, Former Postmaster 
General of the United States, Dies in 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following announcement of 
the death of the Honorable Frank 
Walker, former Postmaster General of 
the United States, which occurred on 
Sunday, September 13, in New York. 
The following announcement appeared 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald on September 14, 1959: 

FRANK WALKER, Ex-PosTaL CHIEF 

New Yor, September 13.—Frank Comer- 
ford Walker, 51st Postmaster General of the 
United States, died today in his suite at the 
Carlyle Hotel after a long illness. He was 73. 

One of the most retiring members of Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Cabinet, he was 
Postmaster General from September 11, 1940, 
to July i, 1945. 

He was Mr. Roosevelt’s personal and politi- 
cal intimate for many years. He helped fi- 
nance and organize the Roosevelt campaign 
in 1932, handled assorted political and ad- 
ministrative assignments from his chief and 
finally became a member of his Cabinet. 

Tight-lipped and phlegmatic, he never 
Made speeches, held press conferences or 
gave interviews. He believed “no publicity 
was good publicity,” one of his friends said. 

~& successful lawyer and businessman, Mr. 
Walker was one of the wealthiestmen in 
the New Deal. He was noted in New York 
for his quiet activities in Catholic charities, 

He was vice president and general counsel 
of Comerford Theaters, Inc., a chain of mov- 
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ing-picture houses in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Born May 30, 1886, in Plymouth, Pa., of 
poor Irish parents, he was taken to Butte, 
Mont., when he was 3 years old. His father, 
David Walker, later became an independent 
copper mine operator. 

Mr. Walker attended Gonzaga University 
in Spokane, Wash., and received a law degree 
from Notre Dame University in 1909. He 
was elected to the Montana Legislature in 
1913. 

He moved to New York City in 1925 to prac- 
tice law and forgot politics for several years. 
In 1928 he contributed $10,000 to the cam- 
paign fund of Mr. Roosevelt, then Governor 
of New York. He gave another $10,000 to 
start off the campaign which led to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s first nomination and election as 
President. : 

Mr. Walker was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee between 1943 and 
1944. He also was a former treasurer of the 
national committee, executive secretary of 
President Roosevelt’s Executive Council and 
executive director of the National Emergency 
Council, 

Surviving are his wife, the former Hallie 
Boucher, whom he married in 1914, a son, 
Thomas J. Walker, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; a 
daughter, Mrs. Laura Jenkins of New York 
City, and a sister, Mrs. J. J. McCarthy of 
Boston. 

A solemn High Requiem Mass is scheduled 
at St. Ignatius Loyola Church here at 11 a.m. 
Wednesday. Burial will be in St. Patrick’s 
Cemetery in Butte. 





Visit of Premier Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the August 22 edition of the Sunset News 
and Observer of Bluefield and Princeton, 
W. Va. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Byrrp ON KHRUSHCHEV 


One voice which has consistently been 
raised in warning over the possible adverse 
affects of the impending visit to the United 
States of Premier Khrushchev is that of West 
Virginia’s junior U.S. Senator Ropert C. 
Byrp. 

We have said in this space previously that 
we go along with President Eisenhower's po- 
sition that it may serve to bring better un- 
derstanding between this country and the 
Soviet Union, and that it can ‘impress upon 

chev the power of America and its 
determination to resist Communist aggres- 
sion. We still hold that opinion. But there 
is another side te the matter, and Senator 
Byrp ably stated it on the floor of the Senate 
a few days ago. 

“While many are calling for a great show 
of friendship and a festive welcome for the 
Soviet leader,” Brrp said, “I feel that our 
conduct toward him should be in keeping 
with the grim realities of the world situa- 
tion, and with full awareness of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s role in that situation.” 

He reminded the Members of the state- 
ment made just 25 years ago by the Com- 
munist leader Dimitri Manuilsky: 
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“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, we 
are not strong enough to attack. Our time 
will come in 20 or 30 years. To win we shall 
need the element of surprise. The bour- 
geoisie will have to be put to sleep. So we 
shall begin by launching the most spectacu- 
lar peace movement on record. .There will 
be electrifying overtures and unheard of con- 
fessions. The capitalist countries, stupid and 
decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in their 
own destruction. They will leap at another 
chance to be friends. As soon as their guard 
is down, we shall smash them with our 
clenched fist.” 

Then Byrp recalled to his hearers Khru- 
shchev’s statement about America only a 
short time ago: “Whether you like it or not, 
history is on our side; we will bury you yet,” 
and he continued: 

“The American people have a great passion 
for peace, and that passion, commendable as 
it is, sometimes blinds them to the past. I 
wish that more of the Members of this body 
and of the House of Representatives would 
remind those of our leaders who are respon- 
sible for issuing the invitation, of the miser- 
able record of broken promises made by So- 
viet Communists. 

“I will not stand along the streets to wit- 
ness Khrushchev’s’ triumphal passage 
through this city,” he said “Were I to stand 
along those streets, I would stand in silence. 
It would be a silence stern and cold. I have 
nothing but contempt for the man.” 

These are forthright words, strong words. 
We admire Senator Byrp’s courage for speak- 
ing his feelings. Certainly the points he 
makes must be Kept constantly in mind as 
the country prepares for and receives the 
man whom Byrp characterizes as “the 
butcher of Budapest.” 

The free world is in a dilemma in its deal- 
ings with the Soviet Union. Have its lead- 
ers changed in any fundamental way? Does 
the Communist government still aim at world 
domination? How reconcile the statements 
of the present with the demonstrated aims 
of the past? There is only the record to go 
on—and that record plainly says to Ameri- 
ca; Be wary of Khrushchev. 





The President of Polish American Con- 
gress Protests Visit by Khrushchev 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter written to 
the Editor of the Wilkes-Barre Record 
by Attorney Charles Rosmarek, presi- 
dent, Polish American Congress, which 
appeared in that newspaper on Septem- 
ber 11, 1959: 

ROSMAREK DISAPPROVES KHRUSHCHEV’s VISIT 
To the Eprror: 

Twenty years ago on September 17, Russia, 
as Hitler’s accomplice, stabbed Poland in the 
back, thus precipitating- a worldwide con- 
flagration, costing millions of lives and with 
it a chain of tragedies that just keeps on 
haunting the world, 

It is ironical that Khrushchev’s visit to 
this country should be time to coincide 
with this sad anniversary. 

In my capacity as president of the Polish 
American Congress, ting 7 million 
Americans of Polish descent, I have con- 
ferred with President Eisenhower on several 
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occasions just as I have with his predecessors, 
President Roosevelt and President Truman. 
While I have the greatest admiration for our 
President's dedication to peace, I would be 
derelict in my duty if I did not voice dis- 
approval of Khrushchey’s visit to the United 
States. 

This is the same Khrushchev, who as a 
member of the Kremlin regime, shares re- 
sponsibility for the mutilation of Poland, 
the forcible seizure of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, the Communist control of 
Czechoslovakia and other countries in Europe 
and Asia, the Katyn Massacre of 15,000 Polish 
war prisoners, the betrayal of the Warsaw 
uprising, the planned starvation of millions 
of Ukranians, the deportation of 40 million 
innocent people to Siberian slave camps, the 
slaughter of Hungarians, the murder of 
American soldiers in Korea, and the shooting 
down of unarmed American planes. This 
is also the same Khrushchev who, despite 
the fact that America rescued Russia from 
Nazi enslavement when Hitler was at her 
throat, has threatened to “bury” us in a 
war of annihilation. 

Although a glance at the map will show 
that communism is the only aggressive force, 
Khrushchev recently announced that he is 
reinforcing his army and navy “to keep them 
in a state of high battle preparedness.” 

Let Americans beware. Unless we have a 
strong, firm, and courageous America, ready 
to fheet every threat, Russia will attack us 
without -warning, just as she did Poland 20 
years ago. 

There is no use of pretending. The mas- 
ter of the Kremlin is not coming here to 
promote peace. He is coming here with his 
entourage of master spies to survey the land 
he wants to conquer, to capture the front 
pages of the press of America, and to relax 
our guard by telling us that communism is 
never an aggressor and therefore America 
has no need to protect herself with H-bombs 
or overseas bases. 

Although our Government will extend 
Khrushchev the courtesies demanded by 
protocol, we are told that we also owe him 
a courteous reception. We owe him noth- 
ing. We are under no obligation to greet 
anyone dedicated to our destruction. 

This is one time when Americans of all 
persuasions should present a united front on 
the side of freedom and decency. In addi- 
tion to religious services in all Protestant 
and Catholic churches and synagogues for 
the victims of communism, there should be 
in all cities, to be visited by Khrushchev, 
peaceable demonstrations of people carrying 
signs advocating “Freedom for Captive Na- 
tions.” Is there anything wrong in asking 
the Russians to back up their words of 
peace with deeds? 

Moreover, such an orderly demonstration 
would show Khrushchev and the world how 
@ democracy works and how fortunate we 
are to live in a free country where we have a 
right to disagree with our leaders, without 
fear of reprisal, and they in turn approve 
of our right to disagree with them. 

CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
President, Polish American Congress. 





State-of Oregon Encourages Photography 
as a Fine Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


y OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
° Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 


few States have a more inspiring locale 
for the practice of photography than 
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does my native State of Oregon. This 
is one reason that Oregon has preduced 
some of the truly outstanding photo- 
graphers of the Nation;such as Ray At- 
keson, Hugh Ackroyd, H. Valdemar 
Lidell, all of Portland; Walter P. Dyke, 
of McMinnville, and many others. 

In the New York Times for September 
13, 1959, Jacob Deschin has written an 
article about efforts underway in Ore- 
gon to provide the first State-supported 
program in American history to promote 
and encourage photography as a fine 
art. His article also describes a state- 
wide high school photography contest 
in Oregon, which has just been won by 
Kurt Rolfes, of Portland. 

Because a good many bills pend before 
the Senate and the House to promote 
and advance the fine arts in the United 
States, I ask unanimous consent that 
the informative article by Mr. Deschin 
of the New York Times about these ac- 
tivties in Oregon be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 13, 1959] 

Puotro Arr SUBSIDY—MOVEMENT ON IN 

OREGON FOR STATE SUPPORT 


(By Jacob Deschin) 


A movement is underway in Oregon for 
a State-subsidized program on a continuing 
basis to foster photography as a fine art. 
Believed to be the first such step in the coun- 
try, the proposal was inspired by the suc- 
cess of the photography section during Ore- 
gon’s recent 100-day centennial celebration. 

A budget of $20,000 granted by the Ore- 
gon Centennial Commission to the newly 
formed photography section of the fine arts 
advisory committee, which has recommended 
the long-range plan, was used to cover the 
expenses of a diversified program of events 
that, it may be assumed, was characteristic 
of what might be expected of the suggested 
permanent plan. 

A 149-print exhibition, “This Land—This 
Oregon,” picked from nearly 10,000 prints in 
various collections, grouped the pictures 
under seven main themes, Oregon’s scenery, 
the seashore, the forests, the farm, the small 
town, the big town (Portland), and the river 
and hydroelectric power. The show is now 
on permanent loan to the Oregon Histor- 
ical Society. 

A statewide high school photography con- 
test sponsored by the committee, which of- 
fered a $1,000 scholarship for study at a 
photography school, was won by Kurt Rolfes, 
of Portland, for a photo-essay on the expe- 
riences of a racially integrated class. 

WORKSHOP AND LECTURES 


A photography workshop, under Minor 
White’s direction, was the principal feature 
of a group of audience-participation activ- 
ities handled by this native of Portland, now 
an instructor at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology. Students in the workshop group 
paid $35 each for a 10-day session of pic- 
turetaking and discussion of the results. 

Other programs by Mr. White were free and 
included a public forum and a lecture on 
the creative aspects of photography, and a 
print clinic based on the work of Portland 
photographers, all given at the Portland Art 
Museum. 

In addition, the program included two 
exhibits, one by Mr. White on a@ sequence 
theme, the other the instructive “Lyrical and 
Accurate,” loaned by George Eastman House, 
which defined photography as an art by 
means of outstanding examples from the 
past and present. 

In its recommendations for a State-spon- 
sored photography-as-fine-art program, the 
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photography section of the advisory com- 
mittee noted that photography’s role in the 
centennial celebration demonstrated the 
feasibility of some continuing program of 
stimulating photography as a fine art in 
the State of Oregon; urged that the pho- 
tography workshop be put on an annual 
basis, and suggested the appointment of a 
committee of qualified artist-photographers. 
Their function would be to advise the State 
in the expenditure of its funds and to assist 
in developing programs and activities of a 
culturally profitable nature. 





West Hazleton (Pa.) High School First 
School in United States To Offer Farm 
Marketing Program for Youth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news article which 
appeared in the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain 
Speaker on Thursday, September 10, 
1959: :, 


Farm Marker Cius Wirt Be NATIONAL 
MopEL—PENNSYLVANIA BEING USED AS 
TESTING GROUNDS BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


West Hazleton High School today became 
the first school in the United States to offer 
“Farm Marketing for Youth,” a school club 
program that ultimately will serve as a model 
for a Federal program covering all high 
schools in the country. 

The program, according to West Hazleton 
Supervising Principal Julius Schneider, is 
one of six being offered initially in Pennsyl- 
vania, but the other five are offered through 
facilities other than schools, he pointed out. 

Howard E. Newcomer, vocational agricul- 
ture supervisor of Luzerne County schools, 
said a grant from the Federal Government 
to the Agricultural Extension Service of 
Pennsylvania State University is making the 
program possible. 

CLUB FORMED 


In line with the program, a Town and 
Country Business Club has been formed at 
the high school. It is made up of 40 stu- 
dents—15 girls and 25 boys. They were se- 
lected from a large number of applicants. 

The West Hazleton activity is being offered 
through the cooperation of E. V. Chadwick, 
county agricultural agent, and the county 
schools office, headed by Supt. E. S. Teter. 

Various business organizations in the area 
are cooperating with the club’s program. 
The business places will serve as laboratories 
for the program and a followup on what 
is done in school. 

Plans are underway to have the business- 
men address the students in school and 
conduct discussions in conjunction with 
tours of their business places. 


EXPANDED PROGRAM 


In addition to acquainting the students 
with farm marketing, the club’s activities 
will afford the students opportunity to ana- 
lyze the various business programs and learn 
about the employment opportunities offered 
in farm marketing. 

Serving as leaders of the Town and Coun- 
try Business Club are William Swinesburg, 
vocational agriculture teacher at West Hazle- 


Service Office, and Ralph Beard, assistant 
agricultural agent of the county. 
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After the program is established in Penn- 
sylvania, it will be made available to other 
States in the Nation. 


LIST LABORATORIES 


These business organizations will serve as 
laboratories for the following subjects: GLF 
plant, Bloomsburg, “Inspection and Grad- 
ing”; Genetti’s Food Market, Hazleton, “Re- 
tailing”; Farmer’s Cooperative Dairy, “Proc- 
essing”; Kreisl Bros., Meatpackers, “As- 
sembling”; Sears, Roebuck & Co., “Selling’’; 
Karns Transportation Co., “Transportation,” 
and Thomas C. Thomas, “‘Wholesaling.” 

The program will be brought to a close May 
12 with a Town and Country Club dinner, 


LIST SCHEDULE 


Schneider today listed the following sched- 
ule for the current school term: 

September 24, What Is Marketing?: West 
Hazleton School. 

October 8, inspection and grading: West 
Hazleton School. 

October 21, inspection and grading: GLF, 
Bloomsburg. 

November 4, 
School. 

November 18, retailing: Genetti’s Food 
Market. 

December 3, processing: Farmer’s Coopera- 
tive Dairy. 

December 17, processing: West Hazleton 
School. 

January 7, assembling: West Hazleton 
School. 

January 19, assembling: Kreis] Bros., Meat- 
packers. 

February 4, selling: West Hazleton School. 

February 17, selling: Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

March 3, transportation: West Hazleton 
School. 

March 16, transportation: Karns Trans- 
portation Co. 

March 31, 
School. 

April 12, wholesaling: Thomas C. Thomas, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

April 28, marketing information: West 
Hazleton School. 

May 12, Town and Country Business Club 
banquet. 


retailing: West Hazleton 


wholesaling: West Hazleton 





Tribute to Igor Sikorsky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, it was just 
20 years ago yesterday that Igor Sikor- 
sky developed the first helicopter in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

We all know of the tremendous prog- 
ress that has been made by the helicop- 
ters in the past two decades, and we in 
Connecticut are especially proud of the 
part played by the Sikorsky plant in 


- Connecticut. 


The September 13 issue of the Bridge- 
port Sunday Post carried an excellent 
account of the development of the Si- 
korsky helicopter, and I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Sunday Post, 
Sept. 13, 1959} 
TRIBUTE TO Icor SIKORSKY 

America’s most versatile aircraft, the heli- 
copter, will be 20 years young Monday. 


September 15 


It was on September 14, 1939 that Igor I. 
Sikorsky lifted the wheels of his famous VS— 
300 just inehes off the ground to record the 
first successful flight ef a direct lift aircraft 
in the Western Hemisphere. This historic 
aeronautical occasion, which ranks in im- 
portance with the first flight of the Wright 
brothers, took place before a handful of 
skeptical mechanics and engineers in the fac- 
tory yard of the Vought-Sikorsky plant here 
in Stratford. 

HOPES QUICKLY FULFILLED 


The fiedgling helicopter came of age 
quickly. The unique ability to rise and 
descend vertically, hover in midair, or move 
forward or backward and to either side 
gave it a wide variety of military missions 
and commercial passenger, cargo and con- 
struction uses. It has had unmatched suc- 
cess as a rescue vehicle, saving thousands 
of lives both in battle areas and during 
civilian disasters and emergencies. 

“Looking back to the first hopes of the 
modest VS-300, when we measured the en- 
durance of flight in minutes and the alti- 
tude in inches. I can say that the progress 
of the helicopter has been encouraging and 
as much as we could expect,” Mr. Sikorsky 
said yesterday. 

“The saving of so many lives has been par- 
ticularly gratifying. The increased reliabil- 
ity of helicopter components and the intro- 
duction of gas turbine engines, all-weather 
instrumentation and amphibious fuselages 
are providing new efficiency and comfort, 
With these advances we can expect the heli- 
copter to become as important a part of our 
transportation system as the airplane and 
automobile.” 


USE TODAY WIDESPREAD 


Today helicopters made by Sikorsky Air- 
craft, a division of United Aircraft Corp., are 
flown by all of the U.S. military services, 26 
foreign countries, three of the world’s four 
scheduled helicopter airlines, and independ- 
ent operators. 

Mr. Sikorsky is especially proud that the 
list of prominent people making frequent use 
of helicopters is headed by President Eisen- 
hower, who flies from the White House lawn 
in the Marine and Army versions of the 
Sikorsky S-58. On his recent good will trip 
to Europe, Mr. Eisenhower was flown by heli- 
copter to the Bonn, Germany, airport for the 
airplane trip to London. The Fresident sug- 
gested to Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
Germany that he, too, travel by helicopters 
rather than automobiles. “They are much 
less wearing on the nerves,” the President 
said. 

In saluting Mr. Sikorsky on the 20th an- 
niversary of the first flight, Lee S. Johnson, 
general manager of Sikorsky Aircraft, said 
the success of the VS-300 was ressponsible 
for today’s thriving helicopter industry. 

“Before Igor Sikorsky flew the VS-300,” 
Mr. Johnson said, “there was no helicopter 
industry; after he flew it, there was.” 

Mr. Johnson said that while the helicopter 
industry is an infant, it is a lusty infant, and 
the helicopter has become the most effiicent 
means of providing point to point transporta- 
tion for short- to medium-range trips. 

REMAINS ACTIVE IN INDUSTRY 


Mr. Sikorsky, who was 70 years old last 
May, is retired engineering manager of Sikor- 
sky Aircraft. He continues in an active role 
with the firm as a consultant, and at present 
is playing a prominent part in developing the 
helicopter crane concept. Tests of the Sikor- 
sky S-60 flying crane indicate that turbine- 
powered crane helicopters of the future will 
have wide military and commercial applica- 
tions, and will become aerial “prime movers,” 
analogous to such ground “prime movers” as 
locomotives or truck tractors. 

Sikorsky Aircraft also introduced during 
the past year the single-turbine S-62 and the 
twin-turbine HSS-2, the first amphibious 
helicopters built with flying boat hulls. The 
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experience that Mr. Sikorsky and his long- 
time engineering associates had in design- 
ing transoceanic clippers was of considerable 
help in producing these two aircraft. The 
HSS-2 was developed with the Navy as an 
antisubmarine warfare weapons system. 

Mr. Sikorsky had two successful areonau- 
tical careers behind him when he threw his 
full efforts into helicopter development. He 
had pioneered the manufactured of multi- 
engine airplanes in his native Russia, and 
after coming to the United States following 
World War I produced a series of amphibians 
and flying boats. In 1929 his company be- 
came a subsidiary of United Aircraft. 

The helicopter, however, had always re- 
tained a prominent place in his thoughts. 
The first aircraft he ever designed and built 
were helicopters. This was‘in 1909 and 1910, 
but lack of suitable engines and the general 
standing of the aeronautical technique 
prompted him to turn to fixed-wing airplanes 
for the next three decades. 


POSSIBILITIES VISUALIZED 


In 1938—after 10 years of serious study, 
research work, and applying for patents— 
Mr. Sikorsky received approval from the 
United Aircraft management to proceed with 
the construction of a direct lift aircraft. 

As early as 1930 Mr. Sikorsky had written: 
“A flying machine capable of normally taking 
off and landing from an area, say, 120 feet 
across will offer far greater advantages for 
everyday use than the present airplane * * *. 
Such a small place of the size mentioned 
could very easily be built on tops of build- 
ings, in parks, aboard large steamships, and 
with very little or no expense could be made 
available anywhere out of town. * * * The 
belief of this writer is that a practical, direct- 
lift flying machine can be developed, and 
that it will be possible later on to manu- 
facture and sell them in such numbers to 
fully justify the expense and trouble of the 
development period.” 

The VS-300 was designed in the spring of 
1939, built in the summer and flown in the 
fall of that year. -It had a four-cylinder, 75 
horsepower, aircooled engine, a three-bladed 
main rotor 28 feet in diameter, a welded 
tubular steel frame, a power transmission 
consisting of V-belts and bevel gears, a two- 
wheel landing gear and a completely open 
pilot’s seat located in front. 

By November 1939, flights up to 1 and 2 
minutes’ duration were made. The VS-300 
was held close to the ground by men holding 
ropes attached to the landing gear struts. 
As sufficient confidence was gained, the ropes 
were dropped and the first free flight was 
made in May 1940. 


By the middle of the summer of 1940, the 
VS-300 was able to remain in the air for 
15 minutes under reasonably satisfactory 
control. On May 6, 1941, with Mr. Sikorsky 
at the controls, the VS-300 established a 
world helicopter endurance record of 1 hour 
and 32 minutes, and the helicopter had taken 
a major step in proving its reliability and 
usefulness. 





Harbingers of Better Livin 
ior Citizens: Cleveland’s Low-Cost 
Housing Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 
Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Life 


magazine is to be commended for its re- 
cent series of articles on the problems 
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challenging our country as some l1,- 
260,000 people each year become 65 years 
of age and face the changes in living 
which come with compulsory retirement. 
The articles should awaken us all to the 
unhappy plight of millions of older citi- 
zens who have little or no income, are 
ill, or have no relatives to care for them. 

To quote from part II, July 20, 1959, 
of the series: 

Today, as old age comes, millions exist on 
meager pensions and social security and, 
their life’s work ended, may lose their will 
to live because of loneliness and idleness. 
They are so vulnerable that even a minor 
illness can end their independence and 
send them prematurely to the empty life of 
@ nursing home. Many of these tragic de- 
clines could be prevented by fulfilling two 
basic human needs: a pleasant place to live 
and something to do. These are the essence 
of the new deals which, vastly expanded, 
could happily fill empty lives. 


Life goes on to point up how certain 
cities and communities are meeting the 
economic and spiritual needs of the 
aging. Among certain of the “imagi- 
native but sensible solutions for keeping 
the aged useful and self-sufficient”, is 
the senior center in San Francisco. 
Supported by the United Fund, private 
donations, and maximum dues of $1 a 
month, it takes care of some 700 peo- 
ple. The center is open all year, 8 hours 
a day, 6 days a week, and “can be a rea- 
son for getting up in the morning and 
a place to come home from at night—a 
replacement for the working day.” 

Another significant provision for the 
elderly: Carroll Manor outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is operated by the 
Carmelite Sisters, providing gentle care 
for some 200 residents who pay $150 a 
month, or $300 if they are sick. 

Mr. Speaker, I was proud to see Cleve- 
land’s low-cost housing project cited in 
the series. Mr. Ernest Bohn, for many 
years director of the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Housing Authority, is also on 


‘the Advisory Committees of the White 


House Conference on Aging and the 
Federal Housing Administration. We 
Clevelanders are proud of the work he 
has done and is doing. 

Apartment rents of the Cleveland 
project average $30 a month, a figure 
which can easily be afforded by couples 
whose combined income must be under 
$2,400 a year. Discussing our situation 
with Life’s reporter, Ernie Bohn em- 
phasized that older people “want more 
excitement than the going and coming 
of ambulances—that to keep the aged 
in the thick of things in the Cleveland 
project, 12 apartments on each floor are 
occupied by young couples with children 
under five.” He explained that when the 
children grow older, the family is moved 
out into the Cedar Apartments public 
development. This arrangement has re- 
sulted in both the elderly and the very 
young striking up acquaintances bene- 
ficial to both. A touching story is told 
in pictures of toddler Roby McCoy mak- 
me his daily cookie round at the homes 

of Mrs. Marie Sheridan and Mrs. Edna 
Powell. Such relationships make the 
older people feel very much a part of 
the normal human living going on at our 
busy Cleveland project. 


Mr. Bohn pointed out that one fifth of . 


the aged now in hospitals could fend for 
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themselves in housing like Cleveland's. 
Many precautions are taken to make the 
development physically liveable and safe. 
There are elevators, nonskid floors and 
bars over tubs and toilets. To keep the 
residents’ days busy, the first floor is a 
Golden Age Club with hobby shops and 
activities similar to San Francisco's Sen- 
ior Center. 

Mr. Speaker, preparations are now un- 
derway for the White House Conference 
on Aging to be held in January 1961. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, and 
Under Secretary Bertha Adkins are re- 
sponsible for the planning and adminis- 
tration of this important conference. 
Desired information may be had by writ- 
ing to Secretary Flemming, HEW, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





Polish-American Congress of Wisconsin 
Recognizes Hopes and Dangers of 
Khrushchev Visit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have just been furnished with a copy of a 
letter sent to the President of the United 
States by the Wisconsin chapter of the 
Polish-American Congress, Inc. 

The members of this organization are 
loyal and dedicated Americans who have 
an especially deep concern over the 
forthcoming visit to this country of Pre- 
mier Khrushchev. Many of them have 
relatives and friends living today in Po- 
land, who will be very directly affected 
by any change in the world political cli- 
mate which might result from this meet- 
ing. These fine Americans therefore 
have an especially ken insight into the 
sensitive nature of this visit and the 
high stakes that are inherent in this 
particular form of international di- 
plomacy. I believe, therefore, that the 
opinions expressed in this letter to the 
President are particularly valid and note- 
worthy. 

I ask unanimous consent. that the let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Po.isH AMERICAN Concress, INC., 
WISCONSIN STATE CHAPTER, 
Milwaukee, Wis., September 2, 1959. 
Hon. Dwicnurt D. E1sENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: The Wiscon- 
sin chapter of the Polish American Con- 
gress—representing a large segment of peo- 
ple of Polish descent, now living in Wiscon- 
sin, herewith, present to you its opinions, 
appeals, and recommendations, concerning 
the pending visit of Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev to the United States, and his 
scheduled talks with you, concerning exist- 
ing world conditions. 

We strongly urge, Mr. President, that in 
your conversation with Nikita Khrushchev, 
you will forcefully and unhesitatingly project 
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to the Russian Premier, the deplorable and 
highly objectionable state of affairs now 
existing in the Communist dominated and 
enslaved country of Poland. 

Patriotic Americans of Polish descent, par- 
ticularly those who had and have kinfolk 
in Poland, view with justifiable skepticism 
Mr. Khrushchev’s guise of coming to this 
country as a leading missionary of world 
peace. His feeble claims of being against 
war, or that his government does not want 
war, are like so many particles of sand— 
readily washed away by the despicable whims 
and desires of him and his regime. This 
warranted disbelief of Mr. Khrushchev’s pro- 
posals and intentions, will prevail and con- 
tinue to do so until such time as the actual 
sincerity of the statements and purposes are 
proved to be true, by complete withdrawal 
of Communist forces from the soil of Poland 
and the other countries that are being forced 
to bear the unwanted domination of com- 
munistic rule. Let Mr. Khrushchev—with 
all his doubletalk—prove to the world that 
he is sincere by removing the burdensome 
yoke of suppression from the shoulders of 
the people of Poland, and the other com- 
munistic subjugated countries of the world. 
Then, and then only, will seething unrest 
amongst conquered peoples cease and true 
peace be restored to the world. 

Pully aware of the communistic philoso- 
phy, we cannot condone—nor can you, Mr. 
President, the tenet, “That the means always 
justifies the end.” Yet this is the very 
prineiple that every ambitious dictator— 
including Mr. Khrushchev—and totalitarian 
regimes live by. 

We sinoerely hope, Mr. President, that you 
will unequivocally state, to Mr. Khrushchev, 
upon his visit to this country, that the 
United States is the foremost citadel of hepe 
to these beleaguered and despoiled countries 
now—enduring the tyranny of Communist 
domination, and will continue to be—until 
the faith of 100 million people who un- 
willingly surrendered their inalienable 
rights—foreed by Soviet control, is restored 
to them. 

May we strongly recommend, Mr. President, 
that you request of Nikita Khrushchev—on 
behalf of all freedom-loving people of the 
world—that the following directives be com- 
plied with by the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics: 

1. All Soviet forces to be completely with- 
drawn from all Russian captive European 
countries. 

2. The establishment of free elections, 
conducted according te international law, 
and supervised by an international organi- 
gation—in Poland and the captive countries 
of Central Europe. 

May we appeal to you, Mr. President, that 
you stand firm in your convictions, remain 
steadfast in your beliefs and unfaltering and 
emphatically inform Mr. Khrushchev that 
even in this atomic age—as in the era of 
President Abraham Lincoln—no country 
could exist half enslaved and half free, so 
too, no world, regardless of the times, can 
exist peaceably under like conditions. To 
have peace, all people of the world must have 
their independence, they must be permitted 
to live in accordance with their inherent 
desires and traditions. Until this is accom- 
Plished the ominous shadow of war will 
always hover over the world. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. Jonn J. KazMIerowsk&!, 
Chairman, 
Epmunpd BANASIKOWSEI, 
Chairman of Committee for Polish Affairs, 
Jan STANISLAWSKI, 


LZONNE D. WozInskI. 


Secretary. 
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The Warren Court and the Executive 
Branch 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address en- 
titled, ““The Warren Court and the Exec- 
utive Branch,” by Robert’ A. Horn, of 
Stanford University delivered at the 1959 
annual meeting of the American Political 
Science. Association, Washington, D.C., 
Mayflower Hotel, September 10-12, 1959: 


THE WARREN COURT AND THE EXECUTIVE 
BraNncH 


(By Robert A. Horn, of Stanford University) 


Since the appointment of Chief Justice 
Earl Warren two appraisals of Presidential 
power today have received unusually wide at- 
tention. Prof. Clinton Rossiter concluded in 
“The American Presidency” that “the out- 
standing feature of American constitutional 
development has been the growth of the 
power and prestige of the Presidency,” and 
predicted a continuation of that develop- 
ment. Mr. Walter Lippmann in “The Public 
Philosophy” declared that the “power of the 
Executive has become enfeebled, often to the 
verge of impotence” and attributed “the 
democratic disaster of the 20th century” to 
this ‘derangement of powers.” The fact that 
two such eminent publicists and scholars, 
presumably examining essentially the same 
phenomena, eould arrive at diametrically op- 
posed opinions on the state of the Presidency 
today suggests some of the difficulties in- 
herent in any effort to assess the effects of 
the Warren Court’s decisions upon the Execu- 
tive. 

Some of the other difficulties which urge 
caution upon an analyst deserve mention. 
Neither Mr, Lippmann nor Professor Rossiter 
suggests that the courts have had a leading 
role in shaping the contemporary Presidency, 
whether for better or for worse. Of course 
major studies of the Office, and of the rela- 
tions of the executive and judicial branches, 
cast doubt on any notion that the courts 
have ever played such a part, now or in the 
pasts 

Great as the powers of the American Exec- 
utive may be, moreover, most of them are 
exercised pursuant to statute or at least with 
regard for implicit or explicit expressions of 
congressional intent. At the same time 
executive officers possess broad discretion in 
statutory interpretation. Taken “together 
these two facts make it clear that many cases 
involve the relations of the Court with both 
the other two branches, not simply with 
one of them. Yet to examine every case in 
which the validity of executive action under 


claimed statutory powers was challenged 


would carry us so far beyond our subject that 
we should lose sight of it. Some choice 
must be made, and the admittedly rough cri- 
terion of choice employed here is the ampli- 
tude of discretion felt with executive author- 
ities. One t case in the Warren 
Court must serve to illustrate resultant ex- 
clusions. In form the decision in United 
States ez rel. Toth v. Quarles? directed the 
then Secretary of the Air Force to release from 
custo@y a civilian who, after being honorably 
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discharged from the service, had been arrest- 
ed by military authorities and returned from 
the United States to Korea to stand trial by 
court-martial for the murder of a Korean he 
Was alleged to have killed while in service 
there. But Congress had provided in an arti- 
cle of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
against the advice of the Judge Advocate 
General of the Army, for the action taken by 
the Executive. The only discretion left to the 
military authorities, if it can properly be call- 
ed that at all, was either to proceed as they 
had or to do nothing. In such a case the onus 
of transgression of constitutional bounds 
properly lies on Congress rather than the 
President or those who act for him.* 

It is obvious also that the President, or 
even the Chief Executive plus those of his 
subordinates who may be called the great 
officers of state, is not synonymous with 
the executive branch of the Government of 
the United States. Wherever we place the 
“independent commissions,” there is still a 
myriad of agencies and officials to whom 
Congress has by law committed more. or 
less important types of executive authority, 
whatever the ultimate responsibility of the 
President under his constitutional directive 
“to take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed” may be. And if the President were 
not to rely completely upon the good faith 
and good judgment. of others to make in 
his name countless decisions that the 
statutes in terms direct him to make, he 
would have no time for the important busi- 
ness of his office. Many decisions of the 
Supreme Court deal with the fairly routine 
exercise of these powers by bureaucratic com- 
ponents of the executive branch. In their 
sum these decisions have an important bear- 
ing on the executive branch. But the day 
is past when they are generally argued, let 
alone decided, as constitutional questions. 
Such cases in the Warren Court are omitted 
here, regardless of their eumulative im- 
portance for administrative, as distinguished 
from constitutional, law. 

Finally, it must be remembered that al- 
though the business of the Supreme Court 
is largely of its own choosing, it is not of its 
own making. Questions of executive power 
must be raised by litigants if they are to be 
tried at all. The consequence is that the 
impact of judicial decision upon the execu- 
tive is discreet although not entirely hap- 
hazard. The record of the Warren Court to 
date rests on only six annual terms. The 
statistical universe of its major decisions on 
executive power is much too small to permit 
that statistical elegance of which this writer 
is incapable were it attainable. Willy-nilly, 
to be other than impressionistic here is to 
indulge in “delusive exactness.” But even 
if one thinks dramatically rather than 
statistically, its decisions on executive 
power are not the most controversial and 
exciting aspect of the Warren Court’s work. 
Fortune has not brought it a case in this 
area which compares with the Steel Seizure 
case * in the Vinson Court, nor with its own 
action in Brown v. Board of Education of 
Topeka*® Yet it has been adding to what 
Mr. Justice Frankfurther has called the 
“coral reef of constitutional law” on execu- 
tive power. 

A baker’s dozen of opinions concern us, 
but 2* of these 13 deal with the same 
question, in which on reargument the Court 
vacated the decision arrived at in its first 
opinion and decided the issue the other way. 
Thus an even dozen opinions’ represent ulti- 
mate decisions of the Court. The Court was 
unanimous in only 4* of the 12, and in 1°* 
of these 4 it is quite likely that only Mr. 
Justice Clark’s nonparticipation kept it so. 
Two of the cases were disposed of by per 
curiam opinions” despite their importance, 
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and in one™ of the two a dissenting opinion 
was filed. All 12 the Court took from lower 
Federal courts at its own discretion under 
its certiorari jurisdiction. Perhaps more in- 
teresting is the simple statistic that in only 
one case” did the Supreme Court affirm a 
lower court’s decision (and on quite different 
grounds) and, in another opinion,” in which 
two cases were consolidated for decision, one 
of the two opposing decisions below was 
affirmed. It is this kind of record of re- 
versals on certiorari which entitles us to be 
skeptical of protestations that denial of 
petitions for certiorari carries no intimation 
of opinion on the merits. One other statistic 
is startling, especially when seen in con- 
junction with these others. The Govern- 
ment won only 2" of these 12 cases. And 
one ™ of these two is more properly described 
as a draw on the important constitutional 
issue of executive power presented, Clearly 
the Warren Court is no rubber stamp for the 
Executive. Just as clearly a majority of the 
Warren Court has been less sympathetic to 
claims of executive authority than the lower 
Federal courts. . 

The cases fall into two broad categories of 
questions. The removal power of the Exec- 
utive is the overarching constitutional prob- 
lem in seven cases,” all of which the Gov- 
ernment lost. All but one” of the seven 
concerh dismissals resulting from loyalty- 
security programs of the National Govern- 
ment. Expressed in the broadest terms, the 
other constitutional issue is the President’s 
power over the conduct of foreign relations. 
But of the five cases in this area, three * are 
concerned with the President’s authority to 
make executive agreements with foreign na- 
tions, and two” with executive power to 
limit through passport control the travel of 
American citizens abroad. Thus the Warren 
Court’s concern with powers of the execu- 
tive branch reflects the country’s struggles 
in the cold war. 


I, THE REMOVAL POWER 


~ Of the seven cases (plus an eighth which 
was declared moot) on the removal power 
only one involves a removal by the Presi- 
dent. Four more arose out of removals by 
other executive officers of employees in the 
executive branch. The remaining two cases 
break new ground, one dealing with the type 
of discharge papers which the military serv- 
ices may issue and th: other with the loss 
of private employment as a consequence of 
security regulations. A majority of the Su- 
preme Court has not yet upheld the dismissal 
of a single person by the National Govern- 
ment on loyalty-security grounds.” 

So much has been written about the civil 
liberties issues in these loyalty security 
cases by the Justices and others that it is 
easy to forget that they are, after all, re- 
moval power cases. In considering questions 
about the removal power which they pre- 
sent, it is necessary to avoid the temptation 
to dwell upon civil liberties issues yet not to 
distort analysis by forgetting they are pres- 
ent. We can do so by keeping two facts in 
mind. First, either the President or Con- 
gress, and sometimes both, have repeatedly 
authorized and prescribed removal of those 
found to be loyalty or security risks. Sec- 
ond, the Supreme Court in passing upon 
such removals has never i) timated that the 
establishmen* of such grounds for removal 
is unconstitutional; rather, it has repeatedly 
assumed the contrary. There can be no dis- 
pute about what “is,” in these two respects, 
and for present purposes, there need be none 
about what “ought to be.” 

It will help keep the loyalty-security re- 
moval cases in perspective by considering 
first the one removal case im the Warren 
Court which is not a loyalty-security case, 
for the constitutional theory and the con- 
ception of executive power foumd therein also 
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pervade and condition, if they do not de- 
termine, the loyalty-security cases. In 
Wiener v. U.S. a member of the War Clatms 
Commission sued to recover his salary after 
his removal by President Eisenhower because 
the President regarded it “as in the national 
interest” to have “personnel of my own se- 
lection” on the Commission. In less exalted 
language, the President thought the office 
was a patronage position and intended to 
treat it as such. And why not? In estab- 
lishing the Commission Congress had been 
completely silent about removal, although 
the Rathbun case indicated that if Congress 
authorized the President to remove members 
for specified causes, a removal for any other 
reason would be held contrary to its intent. 
Congress, the President might fairly infer, 
had regarded the office just as he did. In- 
deed, if further circumstantial evidence of 
congressional intent were needed, there was 
the fact that Congress had not required a 
bipartisan composition for the Commission. 
Therefore why should not plum sauce for 
surfeited Democrats be plum sauce for fam- 
ished Republicans? 

But the Supreme Court held in a unani- 
mous decision and brief opinion that the 
President had drawn the wrong inference, 
without even mentioning what it was or why 
he might reasonably have drawn it. Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter conceded that this is a 
problem in probabilities. But he concluded 
that “the most reliable factor for drawing 
an inference * * * is the nature of the func- 
tion that Congress vested in the * * * Com- 
mission.” That function was to adjudicate 
according to law the claims before it. Con- 
gress might have given this work to the reg- 
ular Federal courts, whose decisions it would 
certainly be improper for the President to 
try to influence. It would be as bad for the 
President to attempt to influence a decision 
of this Commission, and “a fortiori must it 
be inferred that Congress did not wish to 
have hang over the Commission the Damo- 
cles’ sword of removal by the President for 
no reason other than that he preferred * * * 
men of his own choosing. No such power is 
given to the President directly by the Con- 
stitution, and none is impliedly conferred 
upon him by statute simply because Con- 
gress said nothing about it.” 

Adverse criticism of the opinion may point 
to its admission that Congress might have 
exercised this function itself or vested it in 
an officer of the executive branch subject 
to the removal power of the President. (In- 
deed, Congress did consider giving part of 
the task to the Federal Security Administra- 
tor.) A sufficient answer to this is that 
weight ought to be given to the fact that 
Congress did not choose to place settlement 
of these claims in hands so open to political 
influence. 

But if the nature of the function per- 
formed by the officer is the criterion for test- 
ing a claim of inherent Presidential removal 
power, of course many executive officers in- 
cluding cabinet secretaries heretofore con- 
sidered subject to removal at the pleasure of 
the President also perform quasi- 
functions. Will such duties be held in fu- 
ture to immunize them from summary re- 
moval? There is no reason to suppose se. 
But that is not to say that removal of such 
an officer solely because he refused to ren- 
der a quasi-judicial decision entrusted to 
him according to a President’s desire would 
be legitimate. Nor should the Court pros- 
pectively approve such.a removal in obiter 
dicta. The question left open by this cri- 
terion of function thus seems to be more of 
a dialectical resource for those who are de- 
termined to find fault with the case than a 
practical danger to effective Presidential con- 
trol of anything he is entitled to control 
or ought to want to control. 

A more serious question left unsettled is 
whether the President has power, absent 
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statutory authorization, to remove an officer 
performing such a function whom he believes 
guilty of crime or improper conduct, The 
Court probably had in mind Mr. Mack of the 
Federal Communications Commission, who 
resigned and thus deprived the President of 
the adventure of seeking an answer to this 
question, when it observed that here was no 
“removal for cause involving the rectitude of 
& member of an adjudicatory body, nor even 
a suspensory removal until the Senate could 
act upon it by confirming the appointment - 
of a new Commissioner or otherwise dealing 
with the matter.” But if “no such power is 
given to the President directly by the Con- 
stitution, and none is impliedly conferred on 
him by statute simply because Congress said 
nothing about it” in Commissioner Wiener’s 
case, how, some will insist, could it have been 
different in Commissioner Mack’s case? The 
short answer to this objection is that two 
such cases can be different because the Court 
can make them different, and it will if it 
considers wise public policy requires differ- 
entiation. Those shocked by such an an- 
swer should remember that the whole idea 
of an inherent power of removal is only a 
convenient fiction which has to be invented 
because the framers were as silent in the 
Constitution as Congress was in the War 


‘ Claims Act. 


Of the four cases of removal of Federal em- 
ployees on loyalty-security charges, the 
Peters case and the Service case are relatively 
minor in importance, although they were 
the ones treated as causes celebres by the 
press, probably because they involved per- 
sons of prominence or notoriety in contrast 
to the obscure civil servants concerned in the 
two more important cases. Peters v. Hobby * 
was the first of these cases decided by the 
Warren Court, and provoked the greatest di- 
vision among its members. The holding of 
the Court, announced in an opinion by the 
Chief Justice, is unusual in that not only the 
Department of Justice and able counsel for 
Dr. Peters, and the lower Federal courts, and 
Justices Reed and Burton dissenting, but also 
Mr. Justice Douglas concurring agreed that 
the procedure which the Court found unau- 
— and therefore invalid was author- 
Dr. Peters’ principal constitutional con- 

tention had been that the use of secret 
evidence from unidentified informants who 
cannot be confronted and cross-examined in- 
validates such proceedings. It is not strange 
that it was not upheld; the Court had once 
before been unwilling and has twice since 
failed to do so. Some of the severest and 
most thoughtful critics of the Federal loyal- 
ty-security programs have ageed that in 
some circumstances the use of secret evi- 
dence and informants is justified. But one 
must surmise that a majority of the Court 
were not prepared to deny Dr. Peters’ con- 

tention either. 

After Dr. Peters had been cleared without 

a hearing by the Loyalty Board of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency the President's Loyalty 
Review Board had on its own motion re- 
viewed his case and recommended that the 
Agency Board hold a hearing. The Agency 
complied, but the result of its hearing was a 
renewed clearance. The Loyalty Review 
Board thereupon determined again on its 
own motion to hold a hearing of its own, 
which resulted in a finding adverse to Dr. 
Peters and a direction for his dismissal. 
Executive Order 9835 provided that “The 
Board shall have authority to review cases 
involving persons recommended for dis- 
missal. * * * Such cases may be referred 
to the Board either by the employing *"* * 
agency, or by the officer or employee in- 
#volved.” Indisputably, Dr. Peters had not 
been recommended for dismissal by the 

Agency Board, nor had his case been referred 

to the President’s Loyalty Review Board by 
himself or his Agency. On two counts the 
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Court held the Review Board had thus ex- 
ceeded the authority delegated to it by the 
President. . 

The main question about this holding 
stems from another power delegated to the 
Review Board by the President, to wit: “The 
Board shall makes rules and regulations, not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this or- 
der, deemed necessary to implement statutes 
and Executive orders relating to employee 
loyalty.”” The procedure of the Review Board 
in this case followed a regulation it had 
promulgated for “postaudits” of agency 
boards’ actions. Just as indisputably there 
was nothing in the Executive order which 
explicitly forbade the Board to adopt that 
regulation. And the postaudit regulation, 
as the dissent pointed out, had been adopted 
at the beginning of the program and action 
under it had five times been formally re- 
ported to the President, who in amending 
Order 9835 by Order 10241 left postaudits 
undisturbed. Was it nevertheless inconsis- 
tent with the provisions of the order? Rea- 
sonable men not only might, they did dis- 
agree. 

Before the case was decided President Tru- 
man’s order had already been revoked by 
President Eisenhower in Executive Order 
10450. Under it the Peters case could not 
have arisen, nor can such cases in the future. 
In that light the most lasting significance of 
the case for Executive power may well be an 
observation made by Mr. Justice Reed in his 
dissent: * 

“The Court in this case is reviewing a 
Presidential order and rules made there- 
under. I do not find it as easy as does the 
majority to analogize such review to judicial 
review of congressional acts and administra- 
tive interpretation of such acts. Certain dif- 
ferences are immediately apparent. The 
executive branch is traditionally free to 
handle its internal problems of admfnistra- 
tion in its own way. The legality of judicial 
review of such intraexecutive operations as 
this is, for me, not completely free from 
doubt.” 

Of course one can reply that these “intra- 
executive operations” affected important 
private rights. But so do countless others 
which have nothing to do with loyalty-secur- 
ity programs. Would the extension to them 
of the type and scope of review employed in 
the Peters case advance the rule of law, or 
would it be an insupportable obstacle to 
effective administration? 

The administrative procedures in Service 
v. Dulles*® were even more long drawn out 
than in the Peters case. Before he was 
finally fired by Secretary Acheson Mr. Serv- 
ice had thrice been cleared by the State De- 
partment’s loyalty board, the second two 
times after hearings and findings approved 
by the Deputy Under Secretary. Three 
times the President's Loyalty Review Board 
had conducted “postaudits”; twice it had 
ordered new hearings by the departmental 
board, and the last time it had held it own 
hearing, which resulted in a decision adverse 
to Service. Of course under the holding of 
the Peters case all these proceedings after 
the first clearance by the State Department 
Board were void and were alleged to make 
his dismissal also invalid. The statement 
in Mr. Justice Harlan’s opinion for unani- 
mous Court (Mr. Justice Clark not par- 
ticipating) that “we do not reach” this con- 
tention is therefore curious, on first im- 

on. 

But in the Service case the action of the 
Secretary did not rest alone upon a delega- 
tion under President Truman’s Loyalty 
Order. Congress had enacted and repeat- 
edly reenacted the so-called McCarran rider, 
which provided that— 

“Notwi 
other law, the Secretary of State may, in 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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his absolute discretion, * * * terminate 
the employment of any officer or employee 


“ of the Department of State or of the For- 


eign Service of the United States whenever 
he shall deem such termination necessary 
or advisable in the interests of the United 
States.” 

In an affidavit concerning his dismissal 
of Service Secretary Acheson.stated that he 
had acted under the powers conferred on 
him by both the Presidential order and this 
statute. But the Court found that only the 
McCarran rider’s language “Nothwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any other law” could 
serve as a basis for the dismissal without 
a hearing before the-Board of Foreign Serv- 
ice, which was otherwise required by law. 
Thus the reason for not resting the decision 
on the precedent of the Peters case becomes 
clear. 

The Department of State had promul- 
gated regulations detailing the procedures to 
be followed in loyalty-security cases which 
were made applicable to action under the 
McCarran rider as well as under the Execu- 
tive order, and which had been appro- 
priately reported to Congress. Under a reg- 
ulation adopted in 1949, as the Court para- 
phased it, “the action of the Deputy Under 
Secretary, if favorable to the employee, was 
to.be final, the Secretary reserving to him- 
self power to act further only if his deputy’s 
action was unfavorable to the employee.” 
A regulation adopted in 1951 provided that 
a@ decision for removal should “be reached 
after consideration of the complete file, ar- 
guments, briefs, and testimony presented.” 
Secretary Acheson had deposed that he 
“made no independent judgment on the rec- 
ord in this case” because he “deemed it 
appropriate and advisable to act on the 
basis of the finding and opinion of the 
Loyalty Review Board.” Thus neither of the 
two regulations, whichever was applicable, 
had been followed. 

But the decisive question was whether or 
not the Secretary was bound to follow them 
in exercising his absolute discretion under 
the McCarran rider. The Court, citing 
United States ex rel. Accardi v. Shaugnessy,* 
held that he was. 

The Service case is full of ironies. From 
the point of view of human and political 
interest it is difficult to say which of the 
two—the finding that former Secretary 
Acheson had acted illicitly or the discretion 
to the late Secretary Dulles to make resti- 
tution—is the more delicious. 

From the standpoint of precedent some 
irony lurks in the Court’s reliance on the 
first Accardi case without reference to the 
practical reduction of the sweeping rhetoric 
of that opinion to shambles in the second 
Accardi case.” Especially is this so when 
one considers the different composition of 
the majorities in the two cases. 

Then there is the ironical contrast with 
the Peters case, in which Presidential knowl- 
edge of administrative rules and practice 
under his order was deemed insufficient to 
support an inference of Presidential approval 
and adoption. Yet in the Service case con- 
gressional reenactment of the McCarran 
rider with knowledge of departmental regu- 
lations was held euivalent to legislative 
adoption. 

Considering the phraseology of this stat- 
ute, the irony becomes almost comic. If 
Congress intended to approve regulations 
Mmiting the Secretary’s discretion and bind 
him to these limitations in future, language 
eontinuing to vest in him “absolute discre- 
tion” is a strange choice of words in which to 
manifest that intent. But there is more, al- 
though the point is not discussed in the 
opinion. Congress gave the Secretary this 
discretion notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law. Surely the departmental reg- 
ulations, if they were legally binding, as 
they were held to be, were in this sense 
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law. Therefore one must try to under- 
stand that, despite this language, what Con- 
gress really meant was that the Secretary 
had absolute discretion “notwithstanding 
any other provision of law except such pro- 
visions of law as he has promulgated.” 
The decision in Cole v. Young * has more 
general application, although a limited prac- 
tical effect.° While President Truman’s loy- 
alty-security program under Executive Order 
9835 was in effect Congress in 1950 passed 
an act which notwithstanding any other law 
authorized the heads of 11 sensitive agencies 
in their absolute discretion to suspend 
without pay any civilian officer or employee 
and after notice to an employee with an 
opportunity to reply, and such investigation 
and review as he deems necessary to termi- 
nate the employment in the interest of the 
national security of the United States. The 
act also provided that the President could 
extend these provisions to any other agency 
when he deemed it necessary in the best 
interests of national security. By Executive 
der 10450 President Eisenhower brought 
the entire executive branch under the act. 
Subsequently Mr. Cole, a pure food and 
drug inspector in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, was dismissed under 
this authority. In an opinion of the Court 
less tortuous than those in the Peters and 


Service cases, Mr. Justice Harlan held the . 


dismissal void. From his examination of the 
act’s legislative history and relation to the 
Truman program he demonstrated more con- 
vincingly than the dissenters were able to 
argue to the contrary that, despite its sweep- 
ingly literal language, Congress had intended 
the act to cover only those employees in 
sensitive positions within sensitive agencies, 
at least outside the agencies explicitly in- 
cluded in the statute. Secretary Hobby had 
not found that Cole’s position fell into that 
category, for she had no reason to believe she 
was required to under the President’s order. 
Avoiding an outright declaration that the 
President as well as the Secretary had acted 
illegally, the Court assumed “for purposes 
of this decision” that the act had been val- 
idly extended to the Department, although 
the dissent aptly noted that “the reasoning 
of the opinion makes that extension a for- 
tiori unauthorized.” 


In his dissenting opinion Mr. Justice Clark 
exposed two major constitutional issues 
which the Court succeeded in ignoring only 
by its rather fictitious assumption, for by 
striking down the President’s extension the 
Court would raise “a.question as to the con- 
stitutional power of the President to auth- 
orize dismissal of executive employees whose 
further employment he believes to be incon- 
sistent with national security. This power 
might arise from the grandt of executive 
power in article II of the Constitution, and 
not from Congress.” 


Should the inherent removal power of the 


President be interpreted to sanction dismis- - 


sals for this reason and in this manner? The 
Wiener case perhaps hints the Warren Court 
doubts that it should be. But assuming that 
it should be, and that Congress intended to 
limit such inherent power by this law, can 
it do so constitutionally? Probably the ma- 
jority would quote Justice Jackson’s state- 
ment in the Steel Seizure case: * 

“When the President takes measures in- 
compatible with the expressed or implied will 
of Congress, his power is at its lowest ebb, 
for then he can rely only upon his own con- 
stitutional powers minus any constitutional 
powers of Congress over the matter. Courts 
can sustain exclusive Presidential control in 
such a case only by disabling the Congress 
from acting upon the subject. Presidential 
claim to a power at once so conclusive and 
preclusive must be scrutinized with caution, 
for what is at stake is the equilibrium estab- 
lished by our constitutional system.” 
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But was the Court justified in being so 
cautious in the Cole case as not to scrutinize 
the question at all? 

Vitarelli v. Seaton™ the fourth of the 
Warren’s Court Federal employee loyalty-se- 
curity cases, was decided June 1, 1959. Mr. 
Justice Harlan’s epinion for the Court 
(which was unanimous on ‘the important 
questions) is refreshingly straightforward. 
Dr. Vitarelli was a schedule A employee of 
the Department of the Interior working as 
an education and training specialist, and 
therefore could be dismissed at any time by 
the Secretary without giving any reason. 
Instead he was served with charges in 1954 
and had a hearing before the departmental 
security board, after which he was dismissed 
in the interest of national security. Over 2 
years later, while the case was pending in 
the district court (and 4 months after the 
Cole decision), the Department issued a new 
document, bearing the original date, pur- 
porting to revise and replace it, and omitting 
mention of any reason for dismissal. The 
Department’s theory was that it thus retro- 
catively fired Vitarelli for nonsecurity 
reasons and mooted the case. Four mem- 
bers of the Court, dissenting from the 
Court’s refusal to adopt this theory, agreed 
that this is the commonsense of it, but 
it is a democratic axiom that a minority 
does not have a monopoly on commonsense. 

Although the proceedings had been taken 
under the same authority as in Cole’s case, 
and Vitarelli’s position had not been found 
sensitive either, the Court did not relay on 
its prior decision, presumaby because Vita- 
relli, unlike Cole, had no other statutory 
protection. I found bigger game to shoot at, 
even thought it again declined to decide on 
constitutional grounds. The Department 
had promulgated procedural regulations for 
its security cases, and citing the service case, 
the Court held it was bound to follow them. 

In three important respects it had violated 
them. The regulations required that the 
statement of charges * * * “shall be as spe- 
cific and detailed as security considerations, 
including the need for protection of con- 
fidential sources of information, per- 
mit * * *” petitioner was questioned by the 
security officer and by the hearing board in 
great detail concerning his association with 
and knowledge of various persons and or- 
ganizations nowhere mentioned in the state- 
ment of charges, * * * and the very fact 
that they were asked and thus spread on 
the record is conclusive indication that se- 
curity considerations could not have justi- 
fied the omission of any statement concern- 
ing them in the charges furnished peti- 
tioner. 

Departmental regulations also require 
“that hearings before security hearing 
boards shall be orderly and that reasonable 
restrictions shall be imposed as to relevancy, 
competency, and materiality of matters con- 
sidered. * * * These indispensable indicia 
of a meaningful hearing were not observed. 
It is not an overcharacterization to say that 
as the hearing proceeded it developed into a 
wide-ranging inquisiton into this man’s 
educational, social, and political beliefs, en- 
compassing even a question as to whether he 
was a religious man.” 

And the excerpts of the hearing transcript 
set forth in the opinion show this descrip- 
tion to be a model of understatement. 

Finally the regulations give an “employee 
the right to cross-examine any witness of- 
fered in support of the charges. * * * It 
was not contemplated that this provision 
should require the Department to call wit- 
nesses to testify in support of any or all of 
the charges, because it was expected that 
charges might rest on information gathered 
from or by confidential informants. We 
think, however, that [they] * * * did con- 


template the calling by the Department of 
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any informant not properly classifiable as 
‘confidential,’ if information furnished by 
that informant was to be used by the board 
in assessing an-employee’s status. The 
transcript shows that this provision was vio- 
lated on at least one occasion at petitioner’s 
hearing, for the security officer identified by 
name a person who had given information 
apparently considered detrimental to peti- 
tioner, thus negating any possible infer- 
ence that that person was considered a con- 
fidential informant whose identity it was 
necessary to keep secret, * * * without call- 
ing the informant and affording petitioner 
the right to cross-examine.” 

Harmon v. Brucker ® involved the discharge 
of two soldiers (or more accurately, ex- 
soldiers) on the grounds of security risks. 
The soldiers, who conceded the “absolute 
right” of the Army to discharge them, were 
seeking not restoration to their jobs, but 
honorable discharge certificates. The Army 
review board originally found they were 
only entitled to undesirable discharges, the 
Secretary of the Army approved that find- 
ing, and the statutes say that the board’s 
findings are final subject only to review by 
the Secretary of the Army. The soldiers be- 
gan litigation nevertheless, and during the 
course of it the Army decided to move them 
up to discharge under honorable conditions, 
perhaps in the hope of appeasing them or 
mooting their cases. The soldiers persisted 
in their claim that the Army could not con- 
sider, as it had, records of their preinduction 
activities to determine the appropriate form 
of discharge, although the statutes also say 
that the findings of the board shall be based 
upon all available records. 

The Solicitor General of the United States 
denied the jurisdiction of the courts to re- 
view the Secretary’s decisions but conceded 
that if they had power, the Secretary was 
wrong. This startling desertion left, so to 
speak, the Army’s left flank exposed. In a 
per curiam opinion the Court swiftly put the 
Army to rout. Once again the Justices dem- 
onstrated that whenever they believe an ad- 
ministrative abuse demands judicial correc- 
tion they have little difficulty in concluding 
that “final” does not mean final. Here the 
Court said that if the Secretary had “acted 
in excess of powers granted him by Con- 
gress * * * his actions would not constitute 
exercises of his administrative discretion,” 
and that a court had power “to construe the 
statutes involved to determine whether the 
respondent did exceed his powers.” 

Thus, reaching the merits by what might 
be called Operation Bootstrap, the Court 
quite reasonably concluded that Congress in- 
tended that “the type of discharge to be 
issued is to be determined solely by the 
soldier’s military record in the Army,” and 
therefore that the “records” referred to in the 
statute means “records of military service.” 
In this way the Court avoided passing on the 
question whether the statute as construed 
and applied by the Secretary violated the 
due process clause. It would be unfair to 
say that in dissenting alone Mr. Justice 
Clark either deserted in the face of the en- 
emy or poined the Army. All too many as- 
pects of the case tempt one to flippancy, but 
the result stands in the great tradition of 
what the English call natural justice, 

The most recent case.in the Warren Court 
has a more attenuated relation to the re- 
moval power in appearance but a far more 
important one in reality than the Harmon 
case. When the Chief Justice announced 
the opinion of the Court in Greene v. Mc- 
Elroy™ on June 29 of this year, the future 
of the Defense Department’s industrial per- 
sonnel security program, covering roughly 
as Many persons in private employment as 
the entire number of military and oivilian 
employees of the National Government, was 
left in doubt. The Court decided “only that 
in the absence of explicit authorization from 
either the President or Congress” the Defense 
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Department could not deny clearance to an 
aeronautical engineer with the practical ef- 
fect of barring him from his work by a “pro- 
ceeding in which he was not afforded the 
safeguards of confrontation and _  cross- 
examination.” But the lengthy attack on the 
constitutionality of any denial of confronta- 
tion led Justices Frankfurter, Harlan, and 
Whittaker to concur only in the judgment 
“intimating no views as to the validity of 
those procedures,’ and Mr. Justice Clark, 
who dissented alone, to predict that the opin- 
ion “speaks in prophecy” on the constitu- 
tional question. W may leave that issue to 
the future, as the Court did, for the present 
case could raise far-reaching questions about 
the reciprocal participation in both initiative 
and responsibility for the development of 
public policy by the triad of President, Con- 
gress, and bureaucracy. 

As the Chief Justice put it, “the question 
which must be decided in this case is not 
whether the President has inherent power to 
act or whether Congress has granted him 
such power; rather, it is whether either the 
President or Congress exercised such a power 
and delegated to the Department of Defense 
the authority to fashion such a program.” 

Thereafter he labored to prove a negative, 
and Mr. ‘Justice Clark to establish an affirma- 
tive, answer. Regrettably, the two discus- 
sions do not seem quite to come to grips with 
one another. 

For the question: posed by the Chief Jus- 
tice is, more precisely, two issues. First, 
what acts or omissions of action, or both 
in combination, should be taken as a legally 
sufficient indication that either the Presi- 
dent or Congress has exercised the power 
of delegation? An Executive order or a 
statute respectively is the best. Some lesser 
document, “something in writing” is often 
enough. The spoken word, especially if re- 
duced to print, may do. But if anything 
less were insufficient, government would be 
much more inefficient than it is and per- 
haps come to a halt. The other issue is, 
how specific a delegation, whatever its form, 
be made? This question of the requisite 
specificity of standards is a familiar one in 
case of congressional, but not Presidential, 
delegation. 

Silence, an omission, presents the difficult 
problems under either issue. As a legally 
sufficient indication, silence with knowledge 
of the delegate’s action must often import 
consent, although it is necessarily the 
least certain form of indication. But know- 
ing silence as a form of delegation is also 
necessarily the least specific, and the most 
generous delegation that can be made. Sil- 
ence thus poses two questions. Does it in- 
dicate any delegation? And if it does, what 
has been delegated? Perhaps it is a legal 
fiction that silence can delegate authority, 
and then it is piling fiction upon fiction to 
add that the scope of that authority can be 
drawn out of silence. If these are fictions 
they are necessarily generated by constitu- 
tional government, which requires that all 
authority establish its legitimacy on de- 
mand. Judicial appraisal of the meaning 
of silent approval is a task in discounting 
the magnitude of a delegation by its un- 
certainty. 

What various acts or omissions could be a 
legally sufficient evidence of delegation to 
the Defense Department to carry out. this 
program in all its details? The Commission 
on Government Security correctly stated 
that: “It is clear that there is no statute 
(or Executive order) which expressly au- 
thorizes the Department of Defense to es- 
tablish an industrial security program.” “ 
All of the evidence “in writing” which 
might establish an “implicit delegation” by 
either the President or Congress is, to bor- 
row the Chief Justice’s words from another 
opinion, “at best, inconclusive.” That is, 


it does not justify the confidence with 


which he denied or Mr. Clark found im- 
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plicit delegation in the documents. We are 

left with silence, 18 years of silence, and 

of knowing silence. For it would be prepos- 

terous to assert that both Congress and the 

President did not know of the program, and* 
not just constructively as all men are pre- 

sumed to know the law, but actually, as 

anyone knows what he sees and hears. And 

they knew that the program included denial 

of confrontation.” 

The Chief Justice acknowledged that the 
ambiguous documents and the knowing si- 
lence were a sufficiently certain indication 
of s delegation, for he declared: “Even in 
the absence of specific delegation we have 
no difficulty in finding, as we do, that the 
Department of Defense has been author- 
ized to fashion and apply an industrial clear- 
ance program. * * *” Without stopping 
there he continued: “* * * which affords 
affected persons the safeguards of confron- 
tation and cross-examination,” for the next 
question is, How generous a delegation shall 
the silence be taken to confer? The general 
principle is that whatever has been done 
is assumed to have been delegated, particu- 
larly, and for good reason, if the delegation 
is within the executive branch. 

It is precisely at this point that the Court 
articulates an emerging, if not new, prin- 
ciple, as an exception to the general prin- 
ciple: “If acquiescence or implied ratifica- 
tion were enough to show delegation or au- 
thority to take actions within the area of 
doubtful constitutionality, we might agree 
* * * that delegation has been shown here.” 
But the Court does nct agree. Instead it 
holds—at least for this doubtful area—that: 
“It must be made clear that the President 
or Congress, within their constitutional pow- 
ers specifically haye decided that the im- 
posed procedures are necessary and wWwar- 
ranted and have authorized their use. * * * 
Such decisions cannot be assumed by ac- 
quiescence or nonaction.” 

The citations of authority for the point 
indicate its novelty. The oldest is Ex parte 
Endo. Another is a case in the 1958 term.” 
The Watkins case,“ the Peters case, and the 
Kent case are others. There are many fields 
within “the area of doubtful constitution- 
ality.” Will the new principle be applied 
in them all? And if it should be, what would 
be the impact on the bureaucracy acting 
in reliance on presidential delegations 
through silent consent? 


Il. THE CONDUCT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Executive agreements 


When the Warren Court agreed to review 
the decision of the Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit in United States v. Guy W. 
Capps. Inc there was anticipation that a 
pronouncement on the President's power to 
make executive agreements which would 
rank with the Pink“ and Belmont“ opin- 
fons would be forthcoming. The case was a 
curious one. In the Agricultural Act of 
1948 Congress had provided for price support 
of potatoes at 90 percent of parity. It be- 
comes profitable to import Canadian pota- 
toes, but to provide for this contingency 
Congress had authorized the President, after 
investigation and hearing by the Tariff 
Commission at his direction, to proclaim a 
quantitative limitation on such imports, not 
to exceed a restriction of 50 percent of such 
imports in a specified previous period. The 
President did not utilize this method to re- 
duce imports of Canadian potatoes. Instead 
an executive agreement was concluded with 
Canada by which Canada agreed temporarily 
to refuse to permit the exportation to the 
United States of potatoes for consumption 
and the United States agreed to permit 
under license importation of Canadian pota- 
toes for seed purposes under specified con- 
ditions, one of which was that the American 
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importer would guarantee that such seed 
potatoes would not be sold by him as “table 
stock,” that is, eating potatoes. The Capps 
firm imported about $150,000 worth (in 
terms of American support prices) of Cana- 
dian seed potatoes, and after some compli- 
cated sales, repurchases and resales to 
various firms most of these potatoes ap- 
parently fouhd their way to consumers’ 
stomachs instead of farmers’ potato patches. 
The Government sued Capps for damages 
equal to the cost of buying up at support 
prices an equivalent amount of American- 
grown potatoes, on the theory that the 
Capps firm’s assurance constituted a con- 
tract with the United States and that Capps 
had breached it. 

Assuming that these novel circumstances 
constituted a contract and that the Govern- 
ment could sue for breach, the district court 
decided that the course of conduct of the 
importer did not amount to negligence or 
breach of contract. When the Government 
took the case to the court of appeals it lost 
again, but for a very different reason. Chief 
Judge Parker, citing particularly the Steel 
Seizure case, held that “the executive agree- 
ment was void because it was not authorized 
by Congress and contravened provisions of 
a statuie dealing with the very matter to 
which it related.” The opinion added: 

“It is argued, however, that the validity 
of the executive agreement was not depend- 
ent on the act of Congress but was made 
pursuant to the inherent powers of the Pres- 
ident under the Constitution. The answer 
is that * * * the power to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce is not among 
the powers incident to the Presidential 
office, but is expressly vested by the Con- 
stitution in the Con . * * * Whatever 
the power of the Executive with respect to 
making executive trade agreements regulat- 
ing foreign commerce in the absence of 
action by Congress, it is clear that the execu- 
tive may not through entering into such an 
agreement avoid complying with a regula- 
tion prescribed by Congress.” 

It appeared that the Vinson Court’s chick- 
ens had come home to roost in the Warren 
Court’s potato patch—and at a most embar- 
rassing time, when acrid controversy was 
raging over the Bricker amendment. But 
Senator Bricker’s predecessor shooed them 
away for a unianimous Court. Prof. Arthur 
Sutherland had observed that Judge’ Parker’s 
opinion had strangely neglected another pro- 
vision of the Agricultural Act: “ 

“Section 22 of the Agricultural Act of 1948 
includes this clause: ‘(f) No proclamation 
under this section shall be enforced in .con- 
travention of any treaty or other interna- 
tional agreement to which the United States 
is or hereafter becomes a pary.’ Quite claerly 
Congress seems to have expressed its expecta- 
tion and approval of subsequent efforts to 
adjust Canadian-American differences by 
agreement, rather than by unilateral procla- 
mation of import fees or embargoes.” 

Mr, Justice Burton did not avail himself of 
this rebuttal. Instead he held that “the 
district court was not clearly in error in mak- 
ing the findings it did or in directing the 
verdict for respondent on the ground that no 
breach of contract was shown.” When he 
concluded that “there is no occasion for us 
to consider the other questions discussed 
by the court of appeals. This opinion does 
not rest on them.” Capp’s seed potatoes lost 
the distinction of going down in constitu- 
tional history with Schecter’s sick chickens. 

In contrast, the opinions on rehearing in 
Reid v. Covert“ contain probably the most 
important interpretations of powers of the 
executive branch that the Warren Court has 
yet made. The constitutional issues in the 
case are various and complex, like the world- 
wide military activities of the U.S. Govern- 
ment which provide their setting. Unfor- 
tunately, so are the four opinions, none of 
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which frepresents a majority of the Court. 
Since both Justices Frankfurter and Harlan 
in concurring opinions agreed only that the 
trial by court-martial in capital cases of 
civilian dependents of American military per- 
sonnel overseas in time of peace, as provided 
by an article of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, is unconstitutional, and the vote of 
at least one of them must be added to those 
of the Chief Justice and Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Brennan to make a majority, 
this is all the case can be said to hold. 

Members of the Court disagreed on these 
important constitutional questions: whether 
these were cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, whether, if they were not, Congress 
might neverthless provide for trial by court- 
martial under the necessary and proper clause 
in conjunction with its power to make rules 
for the government and regulation of land 
and naval forces, and whether all or only 
some of the guarantees of the Constitution 
etxend to American citizens subject to the 
jurisdiction of American officials on foreign 
soil. These are all important, and the dif- 
ferent interpretations by the Justices are 
interesting, but they are questions of execu- 
tive power only tangentially or not at all. 

But in part II of Mr. Justice Black’s lead- 
ing opinion the question of the President’s 
power to make executive agreements is 
placed squarely in issue. At the time an 
Air Force wife killed her husband in Eng- 
land and an Army wife killed her husband 
in Japan, the jurisdiction of the United 
States flowed from executive agreements with 
the respective countries, which provided for 
trials of such cases by U.S. military tri- 
bunals in return for cession of primary juris- 
diction by the foreign nation. The Govern- 
ment had contended that even if otherwise 
unconstitutional the provision of the UCMJ 
in question “can be sustained as legislation 
which is necessary and proper to carry out 
the United States obligations under the in- 
ternational agreements with those coun- 
tries.” To this contention Mr. Justice Black 
replied: 

“The obvious and decisive answer to this, 
of course, is that no agreement with a for- 
eign nation can confer power on the Con- 
gress or on any other branch of Govern- 
ment, which is free from the restraints of 
the Constitution. * * * The prohibitions of 
the Constitution were designed to.apply to 
all branches of the National Government and 
they cannot be nullified by the Executive 
or by the Executive and the Senate com- 
bined.” 

Since Justices Frankfurter and Harlan 
agreed that the statute in its full coverage 
was unconstitutional, it is clear that they 
also agreed in rejecting the Government’s 
contention. Although Justices Clark and 
Burton based their dissent entirely on the 
power of Congress to legislate for the gov- 
ernment and regulation of the military 
“forces and therefore did not need to consider 
the question, they did not give the slightest 
intimation of support for the Government's 
argument that the statute could be sus- 
tained as legislation necessary and proper to 
carry out the executive agreement. It thus 
seems correct to say that on this question 
the Court was unanimous. 

Thus was laid to rest, insofar as any Su- 
preme Court decision can ever finally dispose 
of any great constitutional problem, a ques- 
tion that had been troublesome at least 
since Missouri v. Holland,“ Indeed, Mr. Jus- 
tice Black took pains to make this clear even 
to the most ardent supporters of the Bricker 
amendment by stating: 

“There is nothing new or unique about 
what we say here. This Court has regularly 
and uniformly recognized the supremacy of 
the Constitution over a treaty. * * * There 
‘ts nothing in State of Missouri v. Holland 
* * © which is contrary to the position 
taken here.” 
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Another portion of Mr. Justice Black’s 
opinion appears less successful, especially 
when compared to the action of the Warren 
Court in Wilson v. Girard.“ For four mem- 
bers of the Court he took the position that 
“the Constitution in its entirety” applies to 
American officials dealing with American 
citizens abroad, rejecting the contention 
that “only those constitutional rights which 
are ‘fundamental’ protect Americans abroad” 
and insisting that “when the United States 
acts against citizens abroad * * * it can 
only act in accordance with all the limita- 
tions imposed by the Constitution.” The 
parallel to his stand on total incorporation 
of the first eight amendments in the due 
process clause of the 14th amendment 
against State action is obvious.“ 

The Girard case is too recent and too well 
publicized for its facts to need or bear ex- 
tended recital. While on guard duty during 
maneuvers in Japan the soldier had fired 
from a grenade launcher on his rifle a car- 
tridge case which struck and killed a Jap- 
anese women gathering brass nearby. Under 
our treaty and executive agreement with 
Japan primary jurisdiction to try Girard, by 
court-martial, was in the United States if 
Girard’s act was done in line of duty, and in 
Japan if it was not. It is important to bear 
in mind that from start to finish the United 
States maintained that Girard had acted in 
line of duty and that we therefore had pri- 
mary jurisdiction. But like our other inter- 
national agreements on the subject, those 
with Japan provide that the state with pri- 
mary jurisdiction shall give sympathetic con- 
sideration to a request to waive its jurisdic- 
tion to the other state in any case which is 
of particular importance to it. Typically, of 
course, the United States makes rather than 
receives such requests, and typically they are 
granted. When Japan claimed primary 
jurisdiction over Girard we resisted until 
international tension became severe. Even- 
tually, for what the Secretaries of State and 
Defense obliquely admitted in their joint 
statement to be “reasons of state’ we waived 

on. A district court then enjoined 
Secretary Wilson from surrendering Girard to 
Japanese authorities, and amid even greater 
tension tlie Supreme Court agreed to extend 
its regular term to review this decision im- 
mediately. 

Three days after the case was heard, the 
Supreme Court (Mr. Justice Douglas not par- 
ticipating) gave its unanimous decision, re- 
versing the district cotrt and holding that 
there was “no constitutional or statutory bar- 
rier” to our waiver of jurisdiction. The de- 
cision was no doubt wise, and an impressive 
argument to support it is not unduly difficult 
to construct. The circumstances impera- 
tively demanded its construction and pre- 
sentation. But there is no other honest wa7 
to describe the brief per curiam opinion than 
as @ pathetic failure to measure up to the 
Court’s responsibility. 

The Court simply declared that since “a 
sovereign nation has exclusive jurisdiction to 
punish offenses against its laws committed 
within its borders, unless it expressly or im- 
pliedly consents to surrender its jurisdic< 
tion” and since “Japan’s cession to the 
United States of jurisdiction to try American 
military personnel for conduct constituting 
an offense against the laws of both countries 
was conditioned” by the provision for waiver 
of primary jurisdiction, the “issue for our 
decision is therefore narrowed to the ques- 
tion whether * * * the Constitution * * * 
prohibited the carrying out of this provision 
authorized by the treaty.for waiver of the 
qualified jurisdiction granted by Japan.” 
And the Court found nothing in the Con- 
stitution which did prohibit it. We may 
agree that it should not have found anything 
cman it had looked, but tt did not bother 
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Because of this failure to examine the rele- 
vant constitutional provisions, the Court put 
itself in one of two equally awkward posi- 
tions. It was either begging the very ques- 
tion it posed or it was reasoning in a circle 
to reach an answer. The circular reasoning 
may be put thus, df there were no agree- 
ment with Japan, she would have primary 
jurisdiction to put Girard on his trial, in 
which he would have no constitutional 
rights. Therefore, an agreement by which 
the United States gained primary jurisdic- 
tion, even though with a qualification under 
which it’ waived jurisdiction and thus left 
him without the constitutional rights which 
he would have had under American jurisdic- 
tion, does not deprive him of these rights, 
since he would not have had any rights with- 
out the agreement anyway. In short, he 
was deprived of nothing by the agreement 
because he had nothing without it. 

Consider how easily Reid v. Covert could 
have been disposed of under this formula. 
There, too, the foreign nations in the absence 
of an agreement had primary jurisdiction to 
put the American wives to trials in which the 
Constitution would not protect them. 
There, too, we obtained by agreement pri- 
mary jurisdiction also conditioned by a 
qualification, namely, that we would try 
them by court-martial. But since without 
the agreement they would not have been 
entitled to the jury trial to which they would 
be entitled if subject to American jurisdic- 
tion, why should they be heard to demand, 
contrary to the agreement, what they could 
not have without it anyway? In short, they 
were not deprived of the right to jury trial 
by the agreement, because they had no right 
to trial by jury without it. 

Now let us examine the opinion as a form 
of petitio principii, especially by the Chief 
Justice and Justices Black and Brennan in 
light of their conclusion in Reid vy. Covert 
that the Executive could not validly negotiate 
away the specific (and absolute) constitu- 
tional rights of American citizens, there par- 
ticularly to jury trial. The question in the 
Girard case was also whether the treaty and 

ent deprived him of whatever specific 
(and absolute) constitutional rights he had, 
To be sure, since he was a soldier, he did not 
have the same specific constitutional rights 
as civilians. But if we read the Bill of 
Rights with absolute literalness, the only 
right civilians have that he did not is the 
right to indictment by grand jury. Let us 
concede, however, that Congress has from the 
beginning claimed the power to provide for 
trial of military personnel by court-martial 
instead of by jury and that the courts have 
consistently affirmed that claim. If one is 
sufficiently literal-minded he may insist that 
Girard therefore had, by statute, by execu- 
tive practice, and by adjudication, a consti- 
tutional right either to trial by jury (which 
Congress not only can but does provide for 
some cases) or to trial by U.S. court-martial, 
nothing less and nothing more.” If that 
claim be correct, how can anyone deny, in 
view of their application to Girard, that the 
Executive through an agreement and the Ex- 
ecutive and Senate combined through a 
treaty had negotiated away his constitu- 
tional rights? Yet we have it on good and 
current authority that the “prohibitions of 
the Constitution were designed to apply to 
all branches of the National Government and 
they cannot be nullified by the Executive or 
by the Executive and the Senate combined.” 

The dilemma with which the Warren Court 
has thus confronted itself takes this form: 
either all the Constitution follows a com- 
mand post flag or none of it does. There is 
only one logical way out of this dilemma. 
Fortunately that was is as just as it is logi- 
cal. We can illuminate this path of escape 
by moving Girard’s case in our 
tion back to an Army post in the United 
States, say Fort Belvoir, Va. Congress 
could certainly provide for the trial of the 
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same offense~committed there by court- 
martial. There seems no reason why it 
could not provide for his trial by the regu-. 
lar US. courts of the State and dis- 
trict where the offense was committed al- 
though it has never done so. Or Congress 
could provide for his surrender to the Vir- 
ginia authorities for trial in a State court. 
What Congress could not do constitutionally 
is just as clear. It could not subject Girard 
to any trial, civil or military, State or Fed- 
eral, of a kind which amounted to a legal- 
ized lynching, made a mockery of due proc- 
ess of law, and violated “those fundamental 
principles of liberty and justice which lie at 
the base of all our civil and political insti-~- 
tutions.” @ 

This is the true and full measure of an 
American citizen's constitutional rights as 
a soldier at home. It ought to be, and in 
fact it is, the same measure of his rights 
overseas. The President in negotiating ex- 
ecutive agreements, the President and Sen- 
ate in making treaties, the Congress in leg- 
islating, and American executive author- 
ities abroad have scrupulously preserved 
these fundamental rights™ Why, in free- 
dom’s name, could not the Court have said 
as much in Girard’s case? For one reason, 
it did not take the time,” but more is in- 
volved, One must surmise that at least 
some members of the Warren Court mis- 
takenly thought they must appear either il- 
logical or unjust, and chose the lesser evil. 
For if the measure of the American citizen's 
rights as a soldier overseas is only that 
“subjective” “natural law” concept of due 
process, is the measure different—and great- 
er—because he is a civilian overseas? And 
if so, why? To make it so would truly de- 
grade the soldier to a second-class citizen 
and justify the deep suspicion of and bit- 
ter hostility to all executive-military juris- 
diction which soe unnecessarily inflames 
many pages of the leading opinion in Reid 
v. Covert. Would not all members of the 
Warren Court have been wiser to accept the 
advice of Professor Sutherland? * 

“The basic decencies of the Bill of Rights 
should be guides for our officials everywhere. 
This does not mean that all details of the 
first eight amendments are mandatory pro- 
cedure for every American official abroad. 
* * * We are necessarily remitted to some 
such standard as that imposed on State 
officials by the 14th amendment.” 


Passports and travel control 


In Kent v. Dulles™ and its companion 
case, Dayton v. Dulles™ the Warren Court 
adopted as narrow a view of Executive power 
as it has yet expressed, largely by ignoring 
it. The position adopted by the Court and 
set forth by Mr. Justice Douglas had the 
support of a bare majority. The cases were 
brought by three citizens whose applications 
for passports had been denied; those of Kent 
and Briehl because they refused to submit 
non-Communist affidavits which. were re- 
quired of them under the State Depart- 
ment’s regulations, though each had been 
given a hearing. Dayton had submitted an 
affidavit, had had a hearing, and ultimately 
was refused a passport on review and find- 
ings by the Secretary himself; these findings 
made clear that confidential information 
had been considered. The Kent case was 
made the vehicle of decision and the Dayton 
case was settled on its authority. 

Until 1856 the Secretary of State issued 
passports in his discretion wholly as an exer- 
cise of inherent executive power. In that 
year adopted an act which is still 
in effect, forbidding anyone else to issue a 
passport. Its language appears carefully 
chosen to recognize an inherent executive 
power and discretion rather than to dele- 
gate power: “The Secretary of State may 
grant and issue passports * * * under such 
rules as the President shall designate and 
prescribe.” 
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Mr. Justice Douglas could hardly deny 
that there is “a large body of precedents” 
and massive official and scholarly opinion 
which hold issue of a passport is a “dis- 
cretionary act.” He appears not to disagree, 
but opines in the Kent opinion that “the 
key to that problem * * * is in the manner 
in which the Secretary's discretion was exer- 
cised. * * *”® This suggests that it was 
the procedures for such cases which, on in- 
sistence of the courts, the Department had 
established by regulation, that were in ques- 
tion. Since Kent and Briehl had been re- 
fused passports for failure to supply a non- 
Communist affidavit, and the Court did not 
claim that this requirement itself was in- 
valid, and scarcely could have without over- 
ruling a parcel of its recent decisions, the 
mystery deepens. 

In 1952 Congress passed an act which pro- 
vides that in time of war or national emer- 
gency on Presidential proclamation it is “un- 
lawful for any citizen of the United States 
to depart from or enter * * * the United 
States unless he bears a valid passport.’ 
President Truman had so _ proclaimed. 
Normally a passport has not been required 
to enter or leave the country, but the ex- 
ceptions made by Congress and character- 
ized as “minor” in the opinion of the Court 
include the War of 1812, World War I, and 
the entire period from 1941, prior to Pearl 
Harbor, until the present. In addition, the 
Executive had enforced the same rule under 
his independent power during the Civil War. 
The power to refuse a passport and the 
power to forbid exit without one are dis- 
tinct, although discretion to refuse a pass- 
port becomes more important when one is 
required for foreign travel. 

The Government acknowledged that a citi- 
zen has a right to travel abroad, which he 
cannot be deprived without due process. 
The Court proclaimed this to be a constitu- 
tional “liberty” for the first time. Again it 
would appear that the question therefore 
becomes the reasonableness of the proce- 
dures by which the Secretary exercised his 
discretion, but no so. 

Instead discussion turns te the grounds 
upon which rather than the procedures by 
which discretion has been exercised to re- 
fuse passports. Mr. Justice Douglas holds 
that the only two grounds in the Depart- 
ment’s peacetime practice are noncitizen- 
ship, in accordance with statutory pro- 
visions, and criminal activity. Mr. Justice 
Clark rightly states in the dissenting opin- 
ion that this is one of the two propositions 
“vital to the Court’s final conclusion” and 
that it is “contrary to fact.” The Court’s 
opinion admits that ever since the Russian 
Revolution the Department at times denied 
Communists passports but states its prac- 
tices had not “jelled” this into a third 
ground by 1926. One may wonder why the 
date in the Coolidge administration appears. 
In that year Congress had reenacted the 
1856 statute in the United States Code. Mr. 
Justice Douglas, without discussion, treats 
this statute as delegating power to rather 
than recognizing power in the Secretary and 
as also limiting the gréunds for refusal to 
the two already “jelled.” Without expla- 
nation he shifts over to a denial sub silentio 
of any inherent power in the executive. 

Worse, from the standpoint of intellectual 
honesty, isto come. Granted after 1926 
passports were frequently denied on grounds 
of Communist membership. (And of course 
when the policy was to grant them, that was 
equally an exercise of discretion.) Admitted 
also, that in the Internal Security Act of 
1950 Congress had made criminal both ap- 
plication for and grant of a passport if the 
applicant is a member of a “registered” 
Communist organization—a provision which 
may yet become effective. True, although 
unmentioned in the opinion, the legislative 
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history of the 1941 statute forbidding travel 
without a passport clearly shows Congress 
recognized the Secretary's discretion to deny 
passports on security grounds. Indeed, any 
such law is essentially meaningless other- 
wise. True also, the provision in the act 
of 1952 was designed to replace and puton a 
permanent basis the emergency legislation of 
1941, which was about to expire, and in 
passing it Congress knew that the Secre- 
tary did and expected that he would con- 
tinue to exercise his discretion to deny pass- 
ports to Communists. 

Still, the Court hesitates to impute to Con- 
gress, when in 1952 it made a passport nec- 
essary for foreign travel and left its issuance 
to the discretio.1 of the Secretary of State, a 
purpose to give him unbridled discretion to 
grant or withhold a pasport from a citizen 
for any substantive reason he may choose.” 

It takes real skill to pack so many errors 
into a single sentence. First the 1952 act 
forbidding foreign travel without a passport 
is treated as a law regulating denial of pass- 
ports. Further, the idea that the Secretary 
no longer has any discretion in grounds for 
denial except that which Congress gives him 
is reiterated as self-evident. Finally, de- 
spite the fact that the departmental regula- 
tion prescribing Communist membership and 
activity as the ground for denial is alone in 
question here, the hint is subtly conveyed 
that to concede this to be a rational exercise 
of discretion is equivalent to allowing the 
Secretary to keep at home people with red 
hair or blue eyes if the fancy strikes him. 

Such performances, whenever the Court in- 
dulges in them and however lofty the ideals 
that motivate them, are bound to revive Jus- 
tice Jackson’s mot: “We are not final because 
we are infallible, we are infallible because we 
are final.” In this way, however, the Court 
reached the conclusion that the stautes “do 
not delegate to the Secretary the kind of au- 
authority exericsed here.” 


I, CONCLUSIONS 


No less an authority than Max Weber 
pointed to the conflict always potentially 
present betwen a modern bureacracy and the 
judiciary, particularly in Anglo-American 
jurisdictions: 

“For the field of administrative activity 
proper, that is, for all state activities that 
fall outside the field of law creation and 
court procedure, one is accustomed to claim- 
ing the freedom and paramountcy of in- 
dividual circumstances. General norms are 
held to play primarily a negative role as bar- 
riers to the official’s postive and “creative” 
activity, which should never be regulated. 
* * * Yet the point that this “freely” crea- 
tive administration * * * does not consti- 
tute a realm of free, arbitrary action, of 
mercy, and of personally motivated favor and 
valuation * * * is a very decisive point. 
The rule and the rational estimation of ob- 
jective purposes, as well as devotion to them, 
always exist as a norm of conduct. In the 
field of executive administration, especially 
where the “creative” arbitrariness of the of- 
ficial! is most strongly built up, the specifi- 
cally modern and strictly objective idea of 
“reasons of state” is upheld as the supreme 
and ultimate guiding star of the official’s 
behavior.” 

But he observed the judicial process: 

“American adjudication of the highest 
courts is still to a great extent empirical; 
and especially is it adjudication by pre- 
cedents. * * * Formal judgments are ren- 
dered, though not by subsumption under 
rational concepts, but by drawing on 
analogies and by depending upon and in- 
terpreting concrete precedents. This is em- 
pirical justice. * * * It postulates substan- 
tive justice oriented toward some concrete 
instance and person; and such an ethos 
will unavoidably collide with the formalism 
and the rulebound and cool matter-of-fact- 
ness of bureaucratic administration.” 
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No words could be found more prophetic 
of the problems faced by the Warren Court 
as it attempts to provide substantive justice 
in concrete instances and for concrete per- 
sons affected by the efforts of an Executive 
necessarily guided by cool, rational, objec- 
tive consideration of what reasons of state 
require to protect the security of the coun- 
try in the cold war. It is a measure of the 
wisdom of that great scholar that he did 
not denigrate the vital purposes of either 
the bureaucracy or the judiciary when such 
conflict occurs. His wisdom certainly de- 
serves the attention, and may we add, the 
emulation both of those members of the 
legal profession who recently accused the 
Warren Court of invoking technicalities 
against the protection of our Nation™ and 
of that considerable number of political 
scientists who have regularly, and dare one 
say, monotonously denounced efforts of the 
executive branch to protect the Nation’s se- 
curity under both Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower as merely irrational and vi- 
ciously unjust. How petulant many of these 
demands that our Chief Executive and our 
Supreme Court apologize for sincere efforts 
to protect the Nation and to render justice 
sound. 

The impact of the Warren Court’s deci- 
sions on the executive branch can be 
summed up only contin What the 
record makes clearest is the willingness of 
the Court to place limitations on executive 
power. There is a concept of executive 
power which tempts its holders to regard 
at least any new legal restriction upon what 
@ President may do as somehow a sub- 
traction from and diminution of his power. 
Apparently some critics, out of their right- 
ful concern for the maintenance of a strong 
Presidency in today’s world, have adopted 
that concept. The Warren Court has re- 
jected it, for good reason, For this concept 
of power is a logical fallacy, perhaps allur- 
ing because it seems scientific. The Presi- 
dent’s power is not a quantum which will 
eventually be amenable to expression in 
mathematical terms when the calculus in 
which to compute it has been perfected. 
The analogy of executive power to horse- 
power it fatally misleading. The power of a 
President rests ultimately upon public con- 
fidence that he cannot lawfully do some 
things and will not try to do them. Thus 
a tule that the President. may not arbi- 
trarily remove an officer performing quasi- 
judicial functions, invoked in the Wiener 
case, or a rule that he cannot by an execu- 
tive agreement deprive American citizens 
abroad of their fundamental right to due 
process, which is the likely meaning of the 
Covert and Girard cases in combination, or 
a rule like that enforced in the Vitarelli 
case, that in removing an official on secur- 
ity grounds the executive must observe the 
procedural regulations which he has pro- 
claimed in an effort to meet constitutional 
requirements may each ulitmately enhance 
rather than diminish the power of a demo- 
cratic executive. 

In some cases, particularly Peters v. Hobby 
and Greene v. McElrgy, there appears a ten- 
dency which, if it were to become~ more 
dogmatic or be given general application, 
would be a serious and unjustifiable judicial 
encroachment on executive authority. That 
tendency is to insist on an unrealistic and 
undesirable formalism in the relations be- 
tween the President and his assistants in the 
executive branch. Mr. Justice Reed’s ad- 
monition against analogizing these relations 
between superior and subordinates to those 
which obtain between coordinate legislative 
and executive branches is a wise one. It 
May seem the more remarkable that these 
analogies have been drawn by a Chief Jus- 
tice who has had important and substantial 
experience as an executive head of a great 
government. 
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If these are the main results of the War- 
ren Court’s interpretations of executive 

, What is to be said of the technique 
by which it has characteristically achieved 
them? Prof. Herman Pritchett in “The Po- 
litical Offender and the Warren Court” has 
described it as follows: ® 

“Where the Court has eontrived to invali- 
date official action, which it has done rather 
often, it has typically been for rather nar- 
row reasons * * * certainly the starting 
point * * * is recognition of the caution 
the Warren Court has shown in taking new 
constitutional positions as to the rights of 
political offenders. The libertarian effects 
which the Court has recently achieved have 
been secured for the most part through the 
interpretation of statutes, not through the 
interposition of constitutional barriers.” 

When the issues facing the Court are so 
novel and so grave there is certainly much 
to commend in the gingerly tentativeness 
with which the Court has approached their 
resolution. But in speaking.of the Court’s 
obligation to judge Professor Pritchett 
added: @ 

“If the Supreme Court’s primary obligation 
is to avoid taking a position on matters of 
acute public controversy or where the in- 
terests which the Court is protecting are not 
substantial enough to give the Court a rea- 
sonable measure of support if a hue and 
ery is raised by the decision, then this recent 
experience suggests that this self-restraint 
doctrine needs to reformulated.” 

The Warren Court has frequently avoided 
prematurely final decision of constitutional 
questions only at the price of appearing, even 
if it be not, disingenuous. At times, es- 
pecially in Greene v. McElroy and Kent v. 
Dulles, the Warren Court has almost seemed 
to create an irrebutable presumption of 
presidential and congressional ignorance, 
and its versions of the process of govern- 
ment have taxed credulity. The worst dam- 
age wrought by such opinions is likely to be 
upon the Court itself. Men who begin to 
suspect, even wrongly, that their judges 
are less than candid in appraising the facts 
are likely to end by distrusting their state- 
ments of the law. Such a consummation 
is not to be wished for, and both the Court 
and its critics need to take thought 
promptly|\about how it may be avoided. 

There are of course canons of propriety 
that control what may be said in a Supreme 
Court opinion. But would they have been 
breached if the Court had spoken to the 
President and Congress in some of these cases 
in words like these? When we say that you 
did not know and did not intend that those 
in the executive branch would do what they 
have done, we do not mean that you were 
unaware of their probable or subsequent ac- 
tion, or that you did not in some more or 
less casual way approve their acts. What we 
do mean is that we are not sure that you 
were aware of the full consequences that 
your intention or approval carry with them, 
and what we ask of you, before we must 
pass upon these consequences, is your re- 
consideration of them and your renewed 
assurance that in full knowledge of them 
you have concluded that pro bono eat 
they must be borne. 

Some may hold that such candor pe 
have been wrong, for undoubtedly it would 
express a far-reaching claim for the judicial 
power. The Court would thus have at its 
command a kind of suspe' veto as an 
adjunct to the possibility of wielding as final 
a veto power as it now possesses. But it has 
long been a truism among constitutional 
scholars that the only kind of veto which 
the Court has ever held over governmental 
action that public opinion persistently sup- 
ports as “a felt need of the times” is a kind 
of suspensory or delaying power. At least, 
an admission that a greater freedom of ac- 
tion is justified in the Court’s use of its sus- 





pensory veto power than older versions of 
the function of judicial review suggest would 
be an interesting parallel to the Warren 
Court’s invention in the public school inte- 
gration decisions of the novel and socially 
useful principle that actions admittedly less 
than constitutional may under appropriate 
eircumstances be given temporary judicial 
sanction. Some of us might believe that 
both principles represent constitutional 
relativism at its best. 

Something should be said about the basic 
jurisprudence, as distinguished from tech- 
nique, which underlies these decision of the 
Warren Court. There is a type of legal the- 
ory which promotes the kind of constitu- 
tional construction that yields propositions 
like the following three. First, the Presi- 
dent’s inherent removal power must extend 
to all officers if it extends to any and may 
be exercised for any reason if it may be ex- 
ercised for some. Second, if denial of con- 
frontation and cross-examination is invalid 
in some governmental proceedings it is un- 
constitutional in all. Third, if any provi- 
sion of the Constitution follows the American 
citizens in his relations with his Government 
overseas all of them do. The Warren Court 
rejected the first of these in the Wiener case. 
A majority has never accepted the second, 
suggested a reasonable substitute for it in 
the Vitarelli case, but then came perilously 
close to embracing it in the Greene case. 
The third was rejected by a majority ex- 
plicitly in the Covert case and implicitly 
though silently by the Court in the Girard 
case. 

The legal theory that animates constitu- 
tional construction which in turn produces 
such propositions of law is what has long 
been called “a jurisprudence of conceptions” 
or mechanical or conceptual jurisprudence. 
In another day it was attacked by scholars 
who saw in such decisions as those in Adkins 
v. Children’s Hospital @ wrongful judicial in- 
terference with orderly social adjustments 
to the problems of their time. Quite apart 
from the “value preferences” of those who 
attacked this “slot machine” theory of law 
are the logical objections to it. For in terms 
of logic does not all such mechanical juris- 
prudence come down to a manipulation, 
knowingly or ingeniously, of the twin falla- 
cies of composition and division?® Any 
court, especially when confronted with novel 
and difficult questions, must be under a 
strong temptation to fall into them, because 
the psychic comfort they provide though il- 
lusory may be comfort nevertheless, Justice 
Sutherland may sometimes seem to have on 
the Warren Court his logical descendants, 
who can be identified by similar polemical 
style despite their rebellion against his taste 
in “values.” But fortunately most mem- 
bers of the Warren Court most of the time 
deserve and are here given credit for a wise 
and courageous refusal to resort under great 
tension to the use of that judicial tran- 
quilizer pill once so popular. 
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A Visit to the Federal Aviation Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues, an interesting 
article entitled “A Visit to the Federal 
Aviation Agency,” recording the impres- 
sions of Swiss aviation authorities who 
recently visited the Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


A VIsiT TO THE FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


The formation of the Federal Aviation 
Agency marks yet another step in both the 
history and the development of American 
aviation. The writer recently had the op- 
portunity of visiting the headquarters of the 
new Agency and was given considerable in- 
sight into its development and current prog- 
ress. To fully appreciate the reasons for its 
formation and the requirements it fulfills, it 
is perhaps necessary to retrace some of this 
past aviation history to obtain a clearer 
picture of the background from which the 
Agency was developed. 

The speed of development and expansion 
of the aviation and air transport industries 
over the past 30 years has greatly exceeded 
the most optimistic forecasts. This is par- 
ticularly marked in the United States of 
America where the air transport of passen- 
gers and mail has long been accepted as a 
necessary and permanent part of the Ameri- 
can transportation picture. The recognition 
by the Federal Government of the need to 
provide a centralized control for the regu- 
lation and promotion of civil aviation dates 
back to 1926 when the first Air Commerce 
Act was passed. This act established an 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, whose function was to regulate 
the newly developing business of air trans- 
port. The Department was authorized to 
license pilots, develop air navigation facili- 
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ties, promote fiying safety, map airways and 
to furnish flight information. 

By 1938 the ever-increasing popularity of 
air travel, together with the increasing num- 
bers of aircraft of new types and higher 
speeds, began to complicate the movement 
of air traffic in the airways. An exhaustive 
study of commercial aviation was made by 
@ Presidential Commission which paved the 
way for the writing of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. This act created the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and allocated specific re- 
sponsibilities to the two branches. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration was made re- 
sponsible for air safety, air traffic control, 
operation of airways, aviation communica- 
tions and the improvement of airports. At 
the same time the Civil Aeronautics Board 
was charged with writing civil air regu- 
lations, investigating accidents and regu- 
lating economic aspects of air routes and 
civil aviation. In 1940 certain amendments 
were made to the act and under the result- 
ant reorganization the Civil Aeronautics 
Board remained independent while the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration was placed 
within the Department of Commerce. 

At the end of World War II, it was in this 
framework that American civil aviation re- 
commended its activities. The enormous ad- 
vances made by aviation during and follow- 
ing the war rapidly became manifest. Larger 
and faster aircraft in steadily increasing 
numbers crowded into the airways and it 
became apparent that the air traffic control 
capabilities of the CAA were not designed to 
handle the situation. As early as 1948 the 
Air Coordinating Committee which had been 
established by the President 2 years pre- 
viously in 1946, observed that “the existing 
techniques of air traffic control and tools 
available to CAA are marginal even by the 
pre-World War II standards.” During the 
1950’s yet another factor arose which com- 
pounded the existing difficulties. This was 
the advent of jet-powered aircraft with their 
extremely high speeds, and requiring new 
techniques in air traffic control to enable 
them to be fitted into the overall airways 
traffic plan. 

In order to resolve the growing problems of 
this crowded airspace, the first step was 
the creation in 1957 of the Airways Modern- 
ization Board, with the express purpose of 
speeding the necessary improvements. 

In the terms of the act which created the 
Board it was also specified that Congress 
would establish an independent Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, and in 1958 legislation was 
passed which brought this into being. To 
direct this organization the President ap- 
pointed Mr. E. R. Quesada to be the first 
Administrator of the new Agency on Novem- 
ber 5, 1958. 

Mr. Quesada had previously served as spe- 
cial assistant to the President for aviation 
matters and had been Chairman of the Air- 
ways Modernization Board. To assist him 
in the task of directing the new Agency, Mr. 
James T. Pyle was appointed Deputy Admin- 
istrator. Mr. Pyle had previously been Ad- 
ministrator of the CAA, a body which was 
absorbed in its entirety in the structure of 
the new FAA. 

This powerful and comprehensive organi- 
zation is an independent Agency reporting 
directly to the President, and the Adminis- 
trator has been given the broad powers nec- 
esary to promote the interests of American 
aviation, both civil and military at home 
and abroad. The formation of the FAA was 
commenced by the transfer of the Airways 
Modernization Board to its control as the 
Bureau of Research and Development, fol- 
lowed by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and the safety rulemaking section of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board complete with per- 
sonnel, funds, and functions. Once estab- 
lished, on January 1, 1959, the FAA at once 
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commenced to operate on a five-point plan 
described in the following principles. 

1. To regulate air commerce so as to pro- 
mote its development, safety, and require- 
ments in national defense. 

2. To control the navigable airspace and to 
regulate civil and military flight operations 
in the interests of safety and efficiency. 

8. To develop and operate a common sys- 
tem of air traffic control and navigation for 
both civilian and military aircraft. 


4. To develop a plan for the Agency’s func- 
tion in the event of war. 

5. To prescribe minimum standards for de- 
sign, materials, and workmanship in aircraft 
construction and construction of other ele- 
ments of aviation. 


The breadth of policy embodied in this 
five-point plan gives an indication of the 
magnitude of the problems with which the 
administrator and his staff are faced. It 
should be emphasized that the FAA concept 
is one of integration of services and facili- 
ties for both civil and military aviation so 
that it can safely and fairly apportion the 
use of the available airspace to both users. 
There is also the necessity to both expand 
and modernize the Federal airways system 
and to control the ever-growing volume of 
traffic. This has become even more urgent 
with the introduction of high performance 
aircraft into the traffic patterns, requiring 
more airspace than ever before. 

In a recent interview Mr. Quesada ex- 
plained to me how the FAA is attacking 
these problems. The first task is to main- 
tain and operate facilities already in exist- 
ence and by reducing the size of restricted 
areas to restore large tracts of airspace to 
public use. This was being achieved by 
complete derestriction of certain areas, and 
in certain other cases by allowing the use 
of restricted areas to civil aircraft when mil- 
itary operations were not being conducted. 
This was now possible owing to the closer 
integration between military and civil con- 
trol in the FAA system. To achieve this 
integration new methods have been evolved. 
Military personnel are transferred for em- 
ployment with the FAA rather than being 
attached for liaison. During the period of 
employment with the FAA the man is re- 
garded as being an FAA employee even to 
the extent of being paid by the Agency and 
not by his parent service. By absorbing this 
personnel into its own structure rather than 
establishing liaison officers from the various 
services and commands, the FAA is assured 
of a closer cooperation without the tendency 
for interservice priorities to arise. Similarly 
the controllers on military airfields will 
eventually be replaced by civilian FAA em- 
ployees to insure a greater continuity. In 
consequence military aircraft will use the 
airways under civilian control and with 
exactly the same degree of priority as civilian 
aircraft. 

The second and largest part of the pro- 
gram is that of modernization of the air- 
ways; increased installation of radar and 
other electronic equipment, training larger 
numbers of traffic controllers, improving 
communications and developing new control 
pr&cedures. This intensive research and 
development program is being undertaken 
with the target date of January 1, 1963, as 
the deciding factor. Mr. Quesada explained 
that this date represents the completion of 
the first stage in the modernization pro- 
gram and any new developments are 
judged on their availability for employment 
by that date. Any systems or ideas which 
may arise but which,cannot be developed for 
employment in that time will be relegated to 
a@ long-term’ research program. By mak- 
ing this rule the FAA is assured of concen- 
tration on the present problem without be- 
ing sidetracked on possibilities rather than 
certainties, 
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The third and last part of the overall 
program, and representing only a small 
proportion of the effort at the moment, is 
that of investigation of future develop- 
ments and planning for the more distant 
future. This is being done with the next 
generation of high-speed aircraft in mind 
and has little bearing on the immediate 
modernization of the airways and facilities. 
To undertake the responsibilities with 
which it is charged, the FAA anticipates em- 
ploying nearly 40,000 personnel when fully 
staffed. More than 90 percent of this figure 
will be stationed in hundreds of FAA facili- 
ties throughout the United States and the 
world. Mr. Quesada went on to describe the 
main features of the organization and the 
main departmental responsibilities which 
have ben established throughout the Agency. 
Four major Bureaus constitute the opera- 
tional strength of the FAA and their func- 
tions and interdependence can best be un- 
derstood by describing their activities sep- 
arately. 
BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


This was the first part of the FAA to be 
brought into existence and consolidated the 
research programs,of the Airways Mod- 
ernization Board and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. The Bureau operates the 
National Aviation Facilities Experimental 
Center in Atlantic City, NJ. to evaluate 
ground navigation and traffic control equip- 
ment and procedures. 

This Center is the FAA’s proving ground 
and has been established in one of the 
busiest traffic areas of the United States to 
provide a “real life” environment of air traf- 
fic management studies. At the same time 
traffic free areas over the Atlantic Ocean 
provide a safe area for testing experimental 
devices. The development of semi-auto- 
matic air traffic control systems is one of the 
major tasks of this Bureau. 


BUREAU OF FACILITIES 


Is responsible for the installation and 
maintenance of all aids to navigation, both 
visual and electronic, in the air traffic con- 
trol and navigation system. It is also the 
enginecring, construction and procurement 
authority of the FAA. The navigation aids 
for which it is responsible include VOR, 
VORTAC, ILS, high intensity approach 
lights, long range and surveillance radar in- 
stallations, radio ranges, air route traffic con- 
trol centers and airport control towers, data 
processing systems and communications. 
The Bureau installs these facilities and 
establishes the technicians to ensure their 
continued performance and reliability. One 
specialized responsibility is that of plan- 
ning and developing the International Air- 
port for commercial jets, now being con- 
structed near Washington at Chantilly, Va. 


BUREAU OF FLIGHT STANDARDS 


The key word of this Bureau’s activities is 
“safety.” Its activities include establish- 
ment of the standards for use by manufac- 
turers in the design and construction of 
aircraft, flight testing and airworthiness cer- 
tification of all civil aircraft and mainten- 
ance standards and practices for civil air- 
craft. It tests :nd certificates the com- 
petence of all flight personnel, mechanics 
and dispatchers and sets the standards for 
mechanics training schools. Safety inspec- 
tors of the Bureau continually check the 
actual operation of commercial aircraft and 
their crews on routine flights. It also has 
the responsibility for flight checking the 
navigation aids, landing aids, radars and 
communication systems throughout the Fed- 
eral Airways Systems. 

BUREAU OF AIR TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 

The function of this bureau is the con- 
trol of air traffic, writing, and enforcing air 
traffic rules and regulations and determin- 
ing the division and use of the airspace 
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available. It operates the 35 Air Route Traf- 
fic Control centers and over 200 airport con- 
trol towers. It is also responsible for the 
network of communications which interlink 
the control stations throughout the airways 
system. 

To coordinate and supervise the work of 
the FAA throughout the United States and 
overseas possessions, regions have been es- 
tablished under the control of regional ad- 
ministrators. These regional offices are sit- 
uated in New York, N.Y.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; An- 
chorage, Alaska; and Honolulu, TH. Over 
90 percent of the personnel of the PAA are 
employed in the facilities operating in these 
regions. 

Apart from the work of the bureau and 
regional offices a number of departments 
exist for the planning and administration 
of FAA policy and for coordination with 
other authorities. One of the most impor- 
tant of these is the Office of International 
Coordination. Mr. Quesada is very keenly 
aware of the necessity of maintaining as 
close relationships as possible with other 
governments and air traffic authorities. In 
his view the mandate of the FAA is world 
wide and any aviation developments in the 
USA are bound to affect aviation through- 
out the world. .Similarly the USA cannot 
afford to ignore aviation developments 
abroad as only through the interdependence 
of this technical effort can the maximum 
mutual benefits be obtained. 

The extent to which the FAA is working 
to obtain this exchange of technical and 
operational information can be judged from 
the work of the International Coordination 
Office. Apart from supporting the aims of 
the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, ICAO, the FAA is strongly supporting 
the civil aviation activities of certain NATO 
groups and provides a full-time officer for 
this purpose. Another FAA officer sits on 
the Air Navigation Commission of ICAO and 
is alternate to the U.S. representative on 
the ICAO Council. 

In order to strengthen the liaison and 
cooperation with civil aviation administra- 
tions of other countries a number of over- 
seas Offices have been established. There is 
an aircraft engineering office in Paris which 
assists foreign manufacturers in obtaining 
U.S. airworthiness certificates for their air- 
craft. Eight field offices in as many coun- 
tries perform the- necessary safety surveil- 
lance of U.S. flag operations in overseas 
areas and consult with and advise foreign 
flag operators fiying to the United States 
in the promotion of air safety. There are 
also two flight inspection groups with flight 
check aircraft for the operational evaluation 
of various air navigation aids in cooperation 
and under agreement with other govern- 
ments. 

The establishment of the National Avia- 
tion Facilities Experimental Center (NAFEC) 
at Atlantic City, N.J., is another illustration 
of the Agency’s global thinking in terms of 
aviation development and safety. This 
modern airport is being equipped for experi- 
mental purposes with all types of new sys- 
tems for evaluation by a large staff of scien- 
tists and engineers. It is the hope of the 
Administrator that engineers from other 
countries will visit this proving ground and 
that they will work alongside the FAA staff 
for as long as they are able in the develop- 
ment of equipment and systems. 

The recent visit of a Swiss delegation to 
PAA headquarters in Washington, D.C., was 
yet another example of this international co- 
operation. The delegation consisted of rep- 
resentatives from the Swiss Federal Air Of- 
fice and from the Air Traffic Services of Ge- 
meva and Zurich airports, which are oper- 
ated by Radio-Switzerland. In the course 
of a visit lasting a week they were shown the 
structure and functions of the FAA and were 
given considerable information on the de- 
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velopments which were in hand for the 
modernization of the Federal airways system. 
The value of sueh collaboration ts particu- 
larly apparent in the case of a small country 
such as Switzerland, whose airports are used 
by a large number of foreign-flag carriers, 
and where the geographic nature of the 
country necessitates an extremely accurate 
air traffic eontrol system. From this visit to 
the FAA the Swiss delegation were able to 
obtain operational information drawn from a 
highly complex and crowded air transport 
system. At the same time this exchange of 
information is not entirely one-sided. The 
experience gained in Switzerland of air 
transport operations in a mountainous coun- 
try of small area is of value and is welcomed 
by the FAA. The problems encountered in 
the siting and performance of radar, VOR’s, 
and other navigation equipment and the 
methods employed to overcome these diffi- 
culties are of importance throughout the 
world and not only from a national stand- 
point. 

In an age when no two points on. the 
world’s surface are more than 40 hours’ trav- 
eling time apart, it is encouraging to see such 
strenuous efforts being made to expedite air 
transport internationally, and to bring its 
advantages within the reach of the greatest 
number of people. As the two most power- 
ful “air traffic controllers’—if they will for- 
give the term, in the free world today, Mr. 
Quesada and Mr. Pyle are to be congratulated 
on the vigor and enthusiasm with which 
they are directing the efforts of the FAA to 
achieve this result, 





Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the First 
Church in Jersey City for Italian 
Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


, OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include the following article 
which appeared in the Jersey Journal of 
September 11, 1959, commemorating the 
75th anniversary of the first church in 
Jersey City for Italian families, Holy 
Rosary. 

The 75th anniversary celebration will 
be a yearlong jubilee. Rev. Gerard M. 
Santora, pastor of Holy Rosary Church, 
plans a year of spiritual and social re- 
newal. Father Santora has scheduled 
many outstanding events to commemo- 
rate this celebration. Father Santora 
said, “A parish is a family of families.” 
I would like to add that the parish of 
the Holy Rosary in Jersey City is very 
fortunate in having as the head of its 
family of families Rev. Gerard M. San- 
tora. 

[From the Jersey (N.J.) Journal, Sept. 11, 
1959] 


Hoty Rosary R..C. CuHurcn To CELEBRATE 
Irs 75TH ANNIVERSARY—FIRST IN JEKSEY 
Crry ror ITALIAN FAMILIES 

(By Edward J. Sullivan) 

‘oly Church, mother church to 
‘aoa City’s big community of people with 
Italian lineage, will celebrate its 75th year 
with a year-long jubilee beginning next 
month, 
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The Reverend Gerard M. Santora, pastor, 
will announce plans for the diamond jubilee 
Sunday at masses in the Sixth Street 
Church. 

Tens of thousands of North Jersey Cath- 
olics whose families can trace their Ameri- 
can beginnings through Jersey City’s first 
Italian-language church, are expected to par- 
ticipate in the jubilee events beginning 
October 7, Feast of the Most Holy Rosary, 
with solemn high mass. 

“We plan a year of spiritual and social 
renewal,” said Father Santora. 

Next big event will be a family communion 
breakfast October 18 at the Jersey City 
Garden. ; 

Michael Esposito, jubilee Jersey City, 
numbered only a coordinator, is marshaling 
a 168-member committee to organize the 
calendar of events culminating in a dress 
Jubilee ball in October 1960. 

Also planned are commemorative publi- 
cations including an ambitious attempt to 
trace the history of every family which has 
had ties with Holy Rosary. 

Another aim of the jubilee year will be to 
slice in half the parish’s $420,000 indebted- 
ness, so it can proceed with its building pro- 
gram. 

The debt piled up in the past 9 years 
as the parish met its needs for a school ad- 
dition, a new convent and a new rectory. 

Next on the agenda, once the debt is halved 
said Father Santora, is a new youth center 
to provide wholesome guidance and recrea- 
tion for the downtown youngsters. 

Holy Rosary traces its beginnings to the 
1880's in the Italian-speaking community of 
a few hundred dock and railroad laborers. 
For years they had traveled each Sunday 
to churches in New York. Then Italian- 
speaking priests were assigned to a little 
chapel alongside the railroad on Sixth Street. 

The parish grew to meet the turn-of-the- 
century tide of immigrants who turned to 
their church for both spiritual and practical 
help in adjusting to the American environ- 
ment. 

From their clergy, and in their parish 
school they learned English and raised an 
English-speaking second generation that has 
long since burst out of strictly Italian-speak- 
ing neighborhoods and has become inter- 
woven with Jersey City’s social fabric in all 
economic directions. 

Beside saluting Holy Rosary’s historic role 
in the development of the Jersey City of to- 
day, Father Santora said, the jubilee year will 
also be a year of reunion. 

Said Father Santora: “A parish is a family 
of families.” 





World Not Dueling Ground for Russia, 
United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, a 
very thoughtful editor, Edward J. Mee- 
man, of the Memphis Press-Scimitar in 
Memphis, Tenn., has written an article 
which was published in his and other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, pointing 
out that the time has come when we 
should pass to the other free nations 
of the world their fair share of the re- 
s~onsibility and the cost of the defense 
of their freedom and ours. Mr. Meeman 
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points out that one of the best ways to 
work toward this end is by passage of the 
Humphrey-Morgan resolution, recom- 
mended by the Atlantic Congress, which 
would call together not more than 100 of 
the leading citizens of the NATO na- 
tions to study means of obtaining better 
unity, and report on these studies to 
their governments. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee have set this 
resoluttion for hearings next January, 
and during the recess I hope that Mem- 
bers of Congress will be giving it their 
thoughtful consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WorLD Is Not a DvELING GROUND FOR 

RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


(By Edward J. Meeman) 


Some hope too much, some fear too much, 
from the talks between Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev. 

The great middle ground of opinion is 
aware of the dangers involved but convinced 
that the risks must be taken in order to 
avert the greater risk of nuclear war; that 
it is well for us to be fully alert to the dan- 
gers so as to avoid them as far as possible. 

One danger of the talks is that the im- 
pression will be created that the conflict be- 
tween East and West is a duel between 
Soviet Russia and the United States, the two 
strongest military powers on earth, a struggle 
for world power. 

It’s false. America wants no world power. 
We only want to assure that we can live in 
peace. 

If we act like a world power, it is because 
World War II left us as the only strong 
nation in the free world, and if we did not 
protect ourselves, nobody would, and the 
other nations of the free world looked to us 
to protect them. 

But the other free nations are getting 
stronger all the time—thanks to our Mar- 
shall plan and to their own remarkable ef- 
forts. 

The time has come when we should pass 
to them, their fair share of the responsi- 
bility and the cost of the defense of their 
freedom and ours. The only difference be- 
tween us and them is that we're just a little 
bigger—not so much richer as supposed, 
when you consider our unbalanced budget. 

One of the best things that came out of 
the recent Atlantic Congress in London was 
the evidence that forward-looking citizen 
leaders of Western Europe are saying that 
Europe not only can and should assume 
more of the costs of NATO defense, but also 
of help for underdeveloped nations outside 
of NATO. 

That is the path of progress. We need to 
move along that path. 

One way to move is to pass the Humphrey- 
Morgan resolution which provides for a con- 
vention of leading citizens of democratic 
nations—the Atlantic Congress said it should 
be 100—to work for greater unity. 

It’s not a struggle between two giants, 
Russia and the United States, in which 
other free nations are only half involved or 
neutral. It’s Communist tryranny versus 
freedom, and every free nation is as involved, 
and should be contributing as much, as the 
United States of America. 


Let’s look at the Ike-Khrushchev talks 
with that ever in mind. 


And Laos, too, 


September 15 


The Launching of the Good Ship 
“James Lykes” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Saturday, September 12, another splen- 
did ship was added to the American 
merchant marine when the James Lykes 
was launched in my hometown, Pasca- 
goula, Miss. This modern addition to our 
fleet was built by the Ingalls Shipbuild- 
ing. Corp. This beautiful ship glided 
down the ways into the Pascagoula 
Harbor in a perfect launching. Thus, 
the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., which 
has built so many splendid vessels, both 
for our national defense and our struggle 
to maintain the American flag on the 
high seas, made another worthwhile con- 
tribution to our national defense and 
commerce. 

The James Lykes was christened by 
Mrs. Herbert C. Bonner, the gracious 
wife of our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable HERBERT C. BonNER, Chairman 
of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

On that occasion our able and efficient 
colleague, Chairman BoNnNER, made a 
most appropriate address. Administra- 
tor Clarence G. Morse of the Maritime 
Administration also made some brief, 
but very appropriate remarks. Other 
distinguished people, including Mr. 
Solon Turman, president, and Mr. Joe 
Lykes of the Lykes Brothers Steamship 
Corp., and Mr. Frederick J. Mayo, presi- 
dent of Ingalls, made brief remarks. Mr. 


Monro Lanier, vice chairman of the 


board of Ingalls, acted as master of cere- 
monies. 

: Congressman Bonner’s remarks fol- 
Ow: 

Mr. Lanier, my devoted friend and com- 
panion, our most gracious sponsor, Mrs. 
Bonner, Mr. Morse, “Mr. Joe” Lykes, Mr. 
Turman, and all the other splendid mem- 
bers of the great American clan of Lykes, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am most happy to have the honor and 
privilege of visiting this great shipyard again 
on this especially auspicious occasion—the 
launching of the SS James Lykes, the newest 
member of the greatest family of ships un- 
der the American flag. It is a personal 
pleasure to be in the Sixth Congressional 
District of Mississippi and in the city of 
Pascagoula, the home of my fine and able 
friend, Hon. Wr.t1am M. CoLmMeER, who repre- 
sents this district in the Congress with 
distinction. 

The Lykes fleet has to be big. 

It started off from small beginnings, back 
in the 1880’s, when the founder of the pres- 
sent Lykes family, Dr. Howell Tyson Lykes, 
shipped cattle to Cuba on <a 109-foot 
schooner, named for himself. The precedent 
started by Dr. Lykes in the naming of his 
vessel naturally had to be followed as the 
tribe increased through seven sons and 4 
daughter of his own, followed by the 
Proliferation of subsequent generations. 
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Blood ties are strong in this remarkable 
family. Fairplay and equality of treatment 
bind the Lykes tribe together. So, over the 
years they have had no choice but to create 
a large fleet of ships to take the names of 
the numerous members of the family. The 
commerce of the United States, and par- 
ticularly the economic welfare of our gulf 
coast, have been the benefactors of this 
curious compulsion to have ships named 
after every baby that was born in the family. 

On this occasion, when we honor the name 
and memory of James McKay Lykes, who 
founded the present Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Co. in 1906, it is thrilling to think of the 
family unity and solidarity exemplified by 
the presence of so many members of the 
generations of Dr. Lykes here today. It is 
indeed difficult to separate Lykes people from 
Lykes ships. And it is therefore logical that 
among those in attendance today are Mrs. 
James McKay Lykes, widow of the energetic 
and farsighted man for whom this ship is 
named; Mr. Lykes’ eldest son, James McKay 
Lykes, Jr., senior vice president and director 
of the steamship company in charge of west 
gulf operations; his younger son, Charles P. 
Lykes of Tampa, a director of the steamship 
company and president of the Florida cor- 
poration of Lykes Bros., Inc.; and his two 
daughters, Mrs. Ben F. Thompson of Hous- 
ton, and Mrs. Cameron Duncan of San 
Antonio. 

But this is far more than just another 
large-scale family get-together. 

Over the many, many years that this 
country has sought to maintain its essen- 
tial place in the field of international com- 
merce through strength upon the seas, nu- 
merous methods have been tried. Each time 
the formulas have been found wanting, until 
the enactment of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. 

The launching of this fully modern cargo 
ship, specially designed for the needs of 
today, gives us firm proof of the sound and 
farsighted principles and policies of the 1936 
act, just 20 years from the launching of her 
namesake, prior to World War II. 

The launching of this new ship is proof 
of more than simply the soundness of the 
1936 act. It is proof of the human per- 
severance, loyalty and faith of its operators 
and its builders, in their partnership with 
the Government in service to our national 
interest. 

The new James Lykes comes into being as 
the first of a whole new generation of cargo 
ships for the American merchant marine 
under a program to be carried out over 
the next 15 years. Through this program of 
orderly replacement of our war-built fleet the 
Federal Maritime Board and the participat- 
ing American operators will at last overcome 
the difficult problem of block obsolescence 
which has plagued us in the aftermath of 
two World Wars. 

The new James Lykes has been designed 
with the greatest of care and thoughtfulness 
for the trades she will serve. She carries 
out the concepts expressed recently by her 
great Naval Architect, Mr. William Francis 
Gibbs, in speaking of our maritime competi- 
tiveness, that American ships should be de- 
signed for the future, should be able to do 
any job that any competitor can do with his 
ships, and should be able to do it better. 

The James Lykes will be a vessel of 11,300 
deadweight tons, 495 feet in length, with a 
69-foot beam. She is specially designed to 
carry—efficiently—bulk, as well as general 
cargo in two of her five holds. She will be 
able to travel at a sustained speed of 17.5 
knots at 80 percent use of . She will 
be fitted to carry air’ con- 
ditioned comfort. 
will likewise be air conditioned, 
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I somehow feel very strongly that the 
spirit of James McKay Lykes is with us to- 
day, looking approvingly on the handiwork 
of those who have carried on after him to- 
ward the greater glory of the name of Lykes 
and the American flag on the Seven Seas. 

May I finally also add very sincerely my 
highest congratulations to Mr. Morse for his 
vision and persistence in carrying the Gov- 
ernment’s end of this great exercise in co- 
operation forward, and to the Ingalls Ship- 
building Corp. for another outstanding ex- 
ample of the highest quality of American 
shipbuilding. 

Thank you, 


The remarks of the Honorable Clar- 
ence G. Morse follows: 


Mr. Joe Lykes, Mr. Turman, Mr. Lanier, Mr. 
Ingalls, Members of Congress, distinguished 
guests, representatives of the Army and Navy, 
friends of the American merchant marine, 
and our most gracious sponsor, Mrs. Herbert 
Covington Bonner. 

It is indeed an honor to be here today, 
and to join with you in the ceremonies mark- 
ing the launching of the SS James Lykes. 

We in Washington who have labored to 
see our shipbuilding and ship-replacement 
program become a reality take great pride 
in this particular achievement. 

First, it is always a pleasure to do business 
with Lykes Brothers Steamship Co., and it is 
certainly not amiss on this occasion to say 
that we admire and respect Lykes Brothers 
for their courage, their progressive attitudes, 
their contributions to American shipping and 
their willingness to put their faith and their 
fortune on the line on the future of the 
American merchant marine. 

Another factor of special note on this oc- 
cation is the careful and appropriation se- 
lection of our lovely sponsor. 

The christening and the launching of a 
ship is a ceremony of deep significance, and 
the picking of a sponsor is a serious respon- 
sibility. In the selection of Mrs. Herbert C. 
Bonner to perform the honors for the SS 
James Lykes, the selection is an affirmation 
of basic American justice, for this great ship 
and the other great ships poised on the ways 
of shipyards throughout our land have been 
built because the Honorable Congressman 
Hersert C. Bonner, of North Carolina, as 
chairman of the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives of the U.S. Congress, has worked and 
achieved, and inspired ‘his colleagues to work 
and achieve, to assure that there shall be an 
American merchant’ marine, composed of 
the best equipped, safest, and most suitable 
types of vessels, constructed in the United 
States, and manned by Americans to serve 
our present and our future trade, commerce, 
and defense. 

Mrs. Bonner, we have been with you on 
many occasions of note to American slitp- 
ping but none more significant than the one 
in which we are today participating. This 
launching marks a most important step in 
Lykes Brothers Steamship Co.’s agreement 
with the people of the United States that calls 
for the construction of more than a half 
billion dollars worth of new ships over the 
next dozen years. 

Your ship, Mrs. Bonner, expresses our faith 
in the future of American shipping. 

Your ship redeems in part a 20-year agree- 
ment between Lykes Brothers Steamship Co. 
and the Government of the United States 
to assure six services on five essential U.S. 
foreign trade routes from U.S. ports in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Your ship is evidence in steel of our re- 
solve to remove the shadow of the phantom 
of block obsolesence that in past years has 
darkened the outlook for the American mer- 
chant marine. 
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Your ship means employment and benefits 
for people everywhere. It is a demonstration 
that we seek trade and not conquest, that the 
aim of our Nation is the mutually profitable 
commerce between people of good will every- 
where which enhances the general welfare 
of our free world. 

The Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. has built 
your’ship with strength and beauty, a tribute 
to the arts and crafts and skills of the 
growing industry of this great gulf area. 

May your ship ever sail in peace and, pros- 
perity. 





America’s University Professors Give 
Selflessly of Their Time and Energies 
for a Better Tomorrow 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the university professors of America and 
our country’s other teachers are some of 
the greatest philanthropists in the world. 

These dedicated people give generously 
of their time and energies to prepare 
our young people not only to meet, but 
to improve conditions in our world. The 
40-hour week is an unknown quantity to 
teachers. They perform a labor of love 
at a job which is never done. For this 
they are paid less than some unskilled 
workers receive. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article by George W. Albee, chair- 
man of the department of psychology 
at Western Reserve University and for 
the past 3 years also Director of the Task 
Force on Manpower of the Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Health, 
published in the Progressive magazine for 
September 1959 under the title “The 
Greatest Philanthropist.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe GREATEST PHILANTHROPIST 
(By George W. Albee) 

Within a relatively few years our Ameri- 
can system of higher education will have 
crumbled and disintegrated completely. As 
is so often the case with destruction from 
erosion, the ultimate appearance of a desert 
usually indicates that the destructive proc- 
ess has reached a state that it almost 
irreversible. . 

It seems fitting, therefore, at this time 
to pay a moment’s tribute to a worthy hero. 
Unsung, unheralded—on the contrary, vili- 
fied, insulted, and harassed—there is one 
among us whose philanthropic financial con- 
tribution to the youth of our Nation has 
far exceeded the contribution of any other. 

I speak, of course, of the American college 
professor. 

How much does this philanthropist con- 
tribute each year to higher education? Lei 
us see. 

According to the President’s Commission 
on Education Beyond the High School, col- 
lege faculty salaries should be, on the aver- 
age, 80 percent higher than at present to 
bring them up to a level comparable to their 
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pre-World War II value. (Let us forget for 
the moment that college professors were un- 
derpaid before World War II.) In order to 
avoid any possible criticism that our figures 
are inflated, let us deal only with full- 
time faculty members in degree-granting 
institutions. The median salary of faculty 
members is approximately $5,300 for the 
academic year. A conservative estimate of 
the number of full-time faculty members 
in the country is 200,000. If these teachers 
are working for salaries that ought to be 
raised 80 percent, they are contributing 
more than $800 million a year to higher 
education. 

This is real philanthropy. It makes the 
contribution of other groups seem paltry in- 
deed. According to the President’s Com- 
mittee, the amount contributed by business 
and industry both to educational institu- 
tions and to student assistance programs in 
1957 totaled approximately $110 million. It 
will not escape the reader that the college 
professor is giving more than four times as 
much as business, industry, and alumni 
combined. 

I should pause at this point to allow edi- 
torial writers across the country time to dry 
their tears of gratitude and take up their 
pens for the purpose of righting the record. 
Somehow the fiction has gained currency in 
the minds of the public that our colleges and 
universities are largely supported by gen- 
erous gifts from industry and alumni. The 
fact that less than 7 percent of all current 
income of colleges and universities comes 
from private gifts and grants, and that en- 
dowment earnings add only another 4 per- 
cent to current income, may come as a syr- 
prise. 

For those who find some fault with this 
line of reasoning, I am prepared to offer 
alternatives. Beardsley Ruml, who as a busi- 
nessman and former Federal Reserve Bank 
Chairman hardly qualifies as a radical, has 
suggested, in all seriousness, that the average 
salary of the professor in the liberal arts 
college should be $15,000 a year and that top 
salaries of $30,000 should not be so infre- 
quent as to evoke any surprise. The reader 
inclined to multiplication will find these 
figures bring current contributions of the 
college professor to higher education to 
roughly $2 billion a year. 

A few hardheaded realists will argue at 
this point that one of Ruml’s conditions was 
an increase in the ratio of students to faculty 
in order that these improved salaries might 
be more easily supported. He argues that 
there should be 20 students in our colleges 
for each faculty member, and he guesses that 
there are at present only 10. This argument 
would be more convincing were it not for the 
fact that somehow the Soviet Union manages 
to pay its college professors top salaries while 
maintaining a student-to-faculty ratio vari- 
ously estimated at somewhere between 10 to 
1 and 12 tol. 


The Russian professor is paid eight times. 


the salary of the average Soviet factory work- 
er. The American college professor averages 
approximately 33 percent more income than 
the American factory worker to show for his 
10 extra years of expensive education. Ac- 
cording to the US. Department of Labor, the 
annual income for all full-time American 
workers over 14 years of age was $3,800 in 
1955. If the American professor were paid 
eight times this figure he would reach the 
$30,000 bracket that Rum] found himself 
thinking about as equitable. The difference 
between what the American college professor 
is earning and should be earning, according 
to this yardstick, comes close to $5 billion a 
year. 
Philanthropy, anyone? 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce—Major Legislative Accom- 
plishments, Ist Session, 86th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to section 136 of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946, Fublic Law 601, 79th 
Congress, and House Resolution 56, as 
amended, 86th Congress, I should like to 
submit a statement of the major legis- 
lative accomplishments of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for 
the 1st session of the 86th Congress. 

Over 545 bills and resolutions were re- 
ferred to the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce during 
the lst session of the 86th Congress. Of 
these, 20 bills and 2 joint resolutions were 
reported to the House. As of this date, 
14 have been enacted into public law, 3 
have been approved by the House but 
not yet considered by the Senate, and 1 
remained on the House Calendar upon 
adjournment of the first session. 

The first bill of major importance 
which the committee considered and ap- 
proved—H.R. 5610—provided increased 
railroad retirement benefits and placed 
on a sound self-supporting basis the 
railroad retirement and unemployment 
insurance systems. This was accom- 
plished by eliminating the present long- 
range actuarial deficit in the railroad re- 
tirement system; by eliminating certain 
inequitable features of each system; by. 
extending unemployment benefits; and 
by providing for the financing of the in- 
creases, changes, and extensions. The 
legislation was approved by the President 
on May 19 and became Public Law 
86-28. ; 

In the closing days of the 85th Con- 
gress, a bill which proposed to continue 
the Federal Airport Act at an increased 
level of $100 million a year through fiscal 
year 1963 failed to receive the President's 
approval. Accordingly, early this year 
the committee held further public hear- 
ings on the subject and reported H.R. 
1011 to the House, which authorized Fed- 
eral aid to airports totaling $297 million, 
to become available over a 4-year period, 
beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960. 

The Senate bill—S. 1—provided a total 
of $465 million over the same period of 
time. It passed the Senate on February 
6, and on March 2 the committee re- 
ported H.R. 1011 to the House. Subse- 
quently, the House passed S. 1, amended 
to include the amended language of H.R. 
1011. The Senate bill went to confer- 
ence, and after considerable deliberation 
the conferees were unable to reach 
agreement. New language was then in- 
corporated in S..1 to simply extend the 
provisions of present law—$63 million 
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for 2 years—without any substantial 
changes, except to recognize the state- 
hood of Alaska. ‘The Senate bill, so 
amended, was agreed to by the House 
and signed by the President on June 29— 
Public Law 86-72. 

A further amendment to the Federal 
Airport Act to make Alaska and Hawdii 
eligible to receive allocations from the 
discretionary fund—S. 2208—has passed 
the House and Senate. 

A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to interstate compacts for the de- 
velopment or operation of airport facili- 
ties—S. 2183—cleared both Houses and 
received’ Presidential apprdval on Au- 
gust 11—Public Law 86-154. 

At the request of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Transportation and Aeronautics— 
Mr. WILLIAMS, of Mississippi—introduced 
a bill to authorize free or reduced rate 
air transportation for certain additional 
persons. The amendment to section 
403(b) of the Federal Aviation Act would 
expressly permit such transportation for 
retired airline personnel; the parents of 
employees and retired employees; and 
members of the immediate family of 
persons injured or killed in an aircraft 
accident for travel in connection with 
the accident. 

The proposed legislation is permissive. 
It would permit appropriate carrier 
action subject to Board control. The bill 
passed the House and it is presently 
pending before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Legislation was also approved to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act so as 
to permit the recording of security in- 
terests in specified aircraft propellers, 
as well as in aircraft engines. The pur- 
pose of the legislation is to facilitate the 
leasing or separate financing of propel- 
lers and aircraft engines needed to mod- 
ernize the Nation’s civil aircraft fleet. 
The bill—S. 1368—beoame Public Law 
86-81 on July 8. 

Another bill, introduced at the request 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board—H.R. 
7112—authorizes the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Federal Aviation Agency 
to use certified mail for service of no- 
tices, processes, orders, rules, and regu- 
lations. The legislation is permissive in 
nature. It was approved by the Presi- 
dent on August 25—Public Law 86-199. 

The committee reported a bill to pre- 
serve the historic Sully mansion build- 
ings near Chantilly, Va., on property 
now being developed for a second 
Washington airport. This measure was 
signed by the President and is now Pub- 
lic Law 86-220. 

As a result of a Federal Communica- 
tions Commission interpretative opinion 
to the effect that the appearance by @ 
legally qualified candidate in a news- 
cast must be considered use of a broad- 
casting station within the meaning of 
section 315 of the Federal Communica- 
tions Act, and that other legally quali- 
fied candidates for the same office must, 
therefore, be granted equal time, a bill 
was introduced—H.R. 7985—to provide 
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certain exemptions from the equal time 
ee of the Communications 
ct. 

A similar bill passed the Senate on 
July 28. On August 18 the House 
amended the Senate bill to include the 
language of H.R. 7985, as amended, by 
the committee. A conference commit- 
tee met to resolve the differences be- 
tween the House and Senate proposals. 
The conferees agreed on a compromise 
bill and the Congress approved the 
amendment. It is now on the Presi- 
dent’s desk at the White House. 

Amendment to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, authorizing resale price 
maintenance—fair trade—received fur- 
ther consideration of the committee this 
year. The primary purpose of the bill— 
H.R. 1253—is to enact a Federal fair 
trade law to protect the small individual 
businessman from unrestrained compe- 


‘tition and retaliatory price cutting of 


larger retail establishments and discount 
houses which have been flourishing as a 
result of the breakdown of State resale 
price maintenance laws. 

After extensive public hearings and 
executive consideration, the committee 
on June 9, reported the amended bill to 
the House. The Rules Committee held 
one public hearing on the granting of a 
rule and it is anticipated that the pro- 
posed legislation will be the subject of 
further hearings by that committee. 

In the field of public health, H.R. 6325, 
providing for a 5-year extension of 
traineeship programs for public health 
personnel and professional nurses, was 
enacted—Public Law 86-105. These 
programs were authorized by titles I and 
II of the Public Law 911 of the 84th Con- 
gress, which expires June 30 of this year. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare recommended legislation to 
strengthen the Commissioned Corps of 
the U.S. Public Health Service by provid- 
ing for improved retirement benefits for 
members of the Regular Corps and the 
Active Reserve Corps. H.R. 6324 and a 
companion measure, S. 2220, were intro- 
duced as requested. The Senate bill has 
already passed that body and has also 
been approved by this committee and re- 
ported to the House. 

Under the provisions of S. 56, the Sur- 
geon General was authorized to con- 
struct, improve, extend, or otherwise pro- 
vide and maintain essential Indian sani- 
tation facilities—Public Law 86-121. 

A 4-year extension of the Air Pollution 
Control Act was approved by both 
Houses. The present law expires on 
June 30, 1960. The extension continues 
the authority of the Surgeon General and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to conduct a program of re- 
search and technical assistance relating 
to air pollution. 

Another measure dealing with the air 
pollution problem directs the Surgeon 
General to conduct a 2-year study of 
the effects on human health of sub- 
stances discharged into the atmosphere 
by the exhausts of motor vehicles. This 
proposal—H.R. 8238—has already passed 
the House. It is now before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
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Early in the session the Federal Food 
and Drug Act was amended by the en- 
actment of S. 79—Puhlic Law 86—-2—to 
permit the temporary listing and certifi- 
cation of citrus red No. 2 for coloring 
mature oranges. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has al- 
ready recommended general legislation 
for the listing and certification for food 
color additives, and it is the intention 
of the committee as soon as feasible to 
study these suggested amendments to the 
Food and Drug Act. 

Legislation was introduced to establish 
reasonable safety standards for passen- 
ger-carrying motor vehicles purchased 
by the Federal Government. The com- 
mittee expects that if certain known 
safety features are provided on Govern- 
ment vehicles it will hasten the day 
when such safety features become stand- 
ard equipment on all passenger-carry- 
ing motor vehicles offered for sale to the 
public. The bill, H.R. 1341, passed the 
House on August 26. 

Congressional consent was given to 
the extension and renewal of the inter- 
state compact to conserve oil and gas, 
which was entered into originally in 
1935. Under the compact, the several 
oil-producing States are better able to 
effect conservation of this important 
natural resource, prevent its waste, and 
give aid to the petroleum industry in its 
effort to achieve a relatively stable situ- 
ation. The joint resolution—House 
Joint Resolution 280—was approved 
August 7 and is now Public Law 86-143, 
- A bill to provide for equal treatment 
of all State-owned hydroelectric power 
projects with respect to the taking over 
of such projects by the United States— 
S. 114—was enacted—Public Law 8&6~ 
124. This act repeals an exception con- 
tained in Public Law 278 of the 83d Con- 
gress, which expressly stated that “the 
provisions of section 14 and section 
4(b)—of the Federal Power Act—shall 
continue to be applicable to any license 
issued for a hydroelectric development 
in the International Rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence River.” This legislation 
will enable the Power Authority of the 
State of New York, as the licensee of 
the St. Lawrence project, to come within 
the general language of the law exempt- 
ing all State and municipal licensees 
from the recapture and original cost 
provisions in sections 4(b) and 14 of 
the Federal Power Act. 

In addition to the important legisla- 
tive proposals reported from the com- 
mittee, which are summarized above, 
public hearings by the four standing sub- 
committees were held on such diversified 
subjects as freight-car shortages; 
amendments to various securities acts; 
serving alcoholic beverages on airplanes 
in flight; regulation of D.C. Transit; 
amendments to War Claims and Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Acts; providing re- 
imbursement for damage to the Ryan- 
Hemet Ajirport, Calif.; the Public 
Health Training Act of 1959; motor ve- 
hicle safety, and educational television. 

In the closing days of the first session, 
H.R. 4815, to more effectively regulate 
D.C, Transit; and H.R. 6462, to amend 
the Trading With the Enemy Act re 
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successor organizations, were ordered re- 
ported from the committee. An interim 
report on D.C. Transit was filed in the 
House on September 12—House Report 
No, 1185. 

An investigation of the very complex 
problem of the allocation of the radio 
spectrum was begun by the Subcommit- 
tee on Communications and Power. This 
study will continue, and further consid- 
eration will be given to the other sub- 
jects mentioned above in the next ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress. 











Senator Symington Opposes the Adminis- 
tration’s Tight Money Policies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent te have printed in 
the Appendix of the R.rcorp a press re- 
lease containing excerpts of a speech 
made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SyMINcTON] before a large group of 
Democrats in Nashville on last Thurs- 
day night. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

SYMINGTON Hrrs ADMINISTRATION'S TIGHT 

Monsy POo.icres 


NasHuvi1z, Tenwn., September 10.—Senator 
Stuart SyMIncron, Democrat, of Missouri, 
said today that “the administration's tight 
money policy has increased the tax burden 
and slowed down desirable grewth in the 
economy.” 

In a speech prepared for delivery before a 
statewide Democratie dinner here, the Mis- 
souri Semator stated: 

“Right now there are two big strikes in 
this country. In the steel industry, workers 
are on strike. The administration refuses 
to help settle that strike. 

“In the money market, capital ig on strike. 
This strike the administration is eager to 
help settle by increasing interest rates on 
Government bonds. 

“The cost of this settlement will be paid by 
you and me, as taxpayers. 

“We have already paid $10 billion more in 
Government interest than we would have 
paid had interest on our debt stayed at the 
level of 1952. But the Republicans want us 
to pay still more. 

“The fiscal mismanagement of this admin- 
istration is responsible for most of this in- 
creased tax burden. Moreover, by pushing 
up the cost of borrowing, this policy has 
raised costs for all businesses, and dealt 
especially severely with small- and medium- 
size enterprises.” 

SyMINGTON also said that in the present 
session of the Congress “the Republican 
Party has returned to its historic mission of 
retrenchment, obstruction, and delay.” 

“They would appear to be happy in their 
knowledge that, with control of more than 
one-third of the Congress, plus the power of 
the Presidential veto, they can hold up prog- 
ress for all the people in favor of privilege 
for the few. They can hold up the invest- 
ments America should make, and must make, 
if we are to insure prosperity for our ever-~ 
growing population.” 
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Senator SymrincTon cited as an example 
the fact that the “Republicans in Congress 
voted almost to a man against any TVA fi- 
nancing plan which did not deliver control 
of the revenue bond program into the hands 
of the Bureau of the Budget—an agency not 
known as TVA’s greatest friend.” 

Passage of a self-financing bill without 
such a provision, SymIncton said, “was @ 
magnificent tribute to the representation in 
Congress from this section who have dedi- 
cated so much of their time to defend the 
principle and practice of TVA against Re- 
publican attack.” 





State Investigation of Chemical Corn- 
New York Trust Merger Called For 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following press release 
issued by me on Monday, September 14, 
1959, calling for investigation by the 
State Attorney General of the Chemical 
Corn-New York Trust merger: 

Representative EMANUEL OELLER, Democrat, 
of New York, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and of its Antitrust 
Subcommittee, today described the action 
of G. Russell Clark, State of New York super- 
intendent of banks, in approving the merger 
of the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank and 
the New York Trust Co. as “profoundly dis- 
turbing” and “in shocking derogation of the 
public interest.” He called for an immediate 
investigation of the merger by the State at- 
torney general under the Donnelly Act, the 
New York State. antitrust law. 


In a five-page letter te Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Representative CeLLerR reviewed 
the merger approval action in light of a 
recent finding by the Antitrust Division of 
the U.S. Department of Justice that 
the merger falls within the precise lan- 
guage of the Clayton Act, in thas its effect 
“may be substantially to lessen competition 
and tend to create a monopoly.” Criticizing 
the manner in which the decision was made, 
Mr. CELLER said: “A $4 billion merger of 
banking facilities is authorized as being in 
the public interest, not only in total disre- 
gard of an authoritative warning as to its 
effect upon competition and antitrust poli- 
cies, but also without evem a semblance of a 
public hearing.” 

The Clark ruling, Representative CreLuEr 
declared, disregards “the considered conclu- 
sion of the Nation’s highest antitrust en- 
forcement officer,” and also “discloses such 
fundamental errors in applying the standards 
of section 7 of the Clayton Act as to raise a 
me oe question of the superintendent's good 
aith.” 

In his letter, Representative Crier 
charged that Mr. Clark’s holding is charac- 
terized by a “startling misinterpretation” of 
the recent Bethlehem Steel decision, the 
leading decision construing section 7 as 
amended by the Celler-Kefauver Act of 1950. 
After enumerating similarities between the 
effects of the proposed bank merger and those 
of the steel company merger disapproved in 
the Bethlehem case, Mr. Cre.ier stated that 
the ruling “casts grave doubt upon the ability 
of the banking superintendent to exercise 
the duties of his office impartially and ob- 
jectively in the public interest.” 
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Mr. CELLER urged that, should investigation 
reveal that the merger runs afoul of the Don- 
nelly Act, prosecution should promptly be 
instituted by the State attorney general to 
set the transaction aside. 

The text of Mr. CELLER’s letter is as follows: 

SepremsBer 10, 1959. 
The Honorable NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor of the State of New York, 
Executive Mansion, 
Albany, N.Y. 

My Dear GoverNor: The action of Mr. G. 
Russell Clark, superintendent of banks of 
the State of New York, in approving the 
proposed merger between the Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank and the New York 
Trust Co. is profoundly disturbing. As you 
know, the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice has studied the effects 
of this proposed merger and has concluded 
that, in the language of the Clayton Act, its 
effect ‘may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition and tend to create a monopoly.” 
Coming as it does on the heels of the recent 
Morgan-Guaranty Trust merger, this new 
combination brings together two more 
giant banks into another supergiant, greatly 
accelerates the trend toward concentration 
of the banking business, and undermines 
the very foundations of free enterprise com- 
petition. 

The manner in which Mr. Clark reached 
this decision is no less unfortunate than the 
potential economic effects of the ruling. A 
$4 billion merger of banking facilities is au- 
thorized as being in the public interest, not 
only in total disregard of an authoritative 
warning as to its effect upon competition 
and antitrust policies, but also without even 
the semblance of a public hearing. 

These factors combine to render Mr. 
Clark’s action in shocking derogation of the 
public interest. Let me particularize. On 
June 8, Mr. Clark wrote to me that he had 
not consulted the Antitrust Division with 
respect to the merger in question and had 
decided “not to seek the Justice Depart- 
ment’s written views as to antitrust ques- 
tions arising under existing Federal laws,” 
but would give careful consideration te 
such views if submitted. On August 19, I 
sent to you and to Mr. Clark a copy of a let- 
ter I had received from the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Antitrust Division stating that the 
Division had studied the competitive conse- 
quences of this transaction and had con- 
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cluded that “it may substantially lessen 
competition and tend to create a moropoly.” 
Thus in the Justice Department’s opinion 
this merger ran afoul of the standards of 
section 7 of the Clayton Act. Nevertheless, 
the New York banking superintendent has 
seen fit to disregard the considgred conclu- 
sion of the Nation’s highest ahtitrust en- 
forcement officer. 

Furthermore, the Clark statement justi- 
fying the merger discloses such fundamental 
errors in’ applying the standards of section 
7 of the Clayton Act as, to raise a serious 
question of the Superintendent’s good faith 
in this matter. For one thing, the opinion 
is characterized by a rather startling mis- 
interpretation of the case of the United 
States v. Bethlehem Steel Company, the lead- 
ing decision construing section 7 of the 
Clayton Act as amended y the Celler-Ke- 
fauver Act of 1950. 

As an example, the Clark statement fails 
to mention that the degree of concentration 
among New York City banks is similar to 
that which in the steel industry was an im- 
portant factor in the Court holding the 
Bethlehem-Youngstown merger illegal. Ac- 
cording to the Clark statement, the 4 largest 
banks in New York City would control, after 
the merger, 62.2 percent of all commercial 
bank assets in the city; the 2 largest, 44.2 
percent; and the 10 largest banks in New 
York City, 93.1 percent. I would point out 
that this degree of concentration is strikingly 
analogous to that in the Bethlehem case 
where the 6 largest integrated steel com- 
panies had approximately 68 percent of ingot 
capacity; the 2 largest approximately 45 
percent; and the 12 largest about 93 percent. 

It is equally significant that the Clark 
statement in its analysis of the bank merger 
neglected to consider that phase of the 
Bethlehem Steel case concerned with the ap- 
propriate lines of commerce. More specifi- 
cally, Mr. Clark did not consider all the lines 
of commerce and sections of the country in 
which the Bethlehem merger was held te 
violate section 7. In the Bethlehem Steel 
case there were 12 separate lines of. com- 
merce within which the effects of the acqui- 
sition were found to be in violation of the 
statute, 8 of them in the United States and 
4 more limited sections of the country. The 
following table sets forth some of these 
lines of commerce together with the market 
shares, separately and combined, of the — 


merging companies: 
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In each of the above-listed lines of 
commerce the combination of the two 
companies’ market shares was held to be 
violative of the statute. 

You will note that in the following lines 
of commerce involved in the Chemical 
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Corn-New York Trust merger, as Mr. 
Clark himself found, market shares are 
combined to a degree that parallel those 
upon which a violation of section 7 of 
the Clayton Act was predicated in the 
Bethlehem case. This is shown by the 
following table: 
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Beyond that, the Clark opinion gave no 
weight to the legal significance of prior ac- 
quisitions by the merging banks. The Court 
in the Bethlehem decision by contrast em- 
phasized the importance of the prior ac~- 
quisition history in determining the legality 
of a proposed merger. It is interesting to 
note that 26 percent of Bethlehem’s growth 
and 20 percent of Youngstown’s growth had 
resulted from acquisitions. According to 
Mr. Clark’s statement nearly 55 percent of 
Chemical’s asset growth since 1935 has been 
contributed directly by mergers. 

In the Bethlehem case the Court gave 
careful consideration to the increase in con- 
centration in an existing oligopoly frame- 
work, stating that “tend to create a monop- 
oly” clearly includes aggravation of an exist- 
ing oligopoly situation. In the banking 
field a similar oligopoly situation has come 
about by means of a long series of bank 
mergers in New York City. However, Mr. 
Clark apparently regarded this history of 
mergers as of little or no relevance despite 
the fact that, as the congressional committee 
reports make clear, one of the primary rea- 
sons for onal enactment of the 
Celler-Kefauver Act of 1950 was to curb the 
increase in concentration and lessening of 
competition due to a trend of merger ac- 
tivity. 

More than that, in considering the effects 
of this merger in the banking field, Mr. 
Clark failed to consider that there have been 
no new entrants in this field in New York 
City in recent and that such entrants 
appear unlikely in the future. This factor 
was considered by Judge Weinfeld in the 
Bethlehem case to be of particular impor- 
tance since it means that the competition 
lost by reason of the merger will not be sup- 
plied by any new entrant in the field, 

Another basic error in the Clark opinion 
is that it considers banking competition only 
as it relates to all New York City banks and 
neglects to mention the very substantial 
competition between Chemical Corn and 
New York Trust which will be eliminated by 
this merger. Based on data which is readily 
available, there can be no doubt that such 
preexisting competition represents a most 
substantial amount of business. 

These considerations cast grave doubt 
upon the ability of the banking superintend- 
ent to exercice the duties of his office im- 
partially and objectively in the public inter- 
est. They also underscore the need for 
further action to undo the grevious error 
made by the superintendent in approving the 
Chemical Corn-New York Trust merger. 

In all the circumstances it would seem es- 
sential that you, as the chief executive of the 
State, instruct the State attorney general to 
institute immediate investigation to deter- 
mine whether this merger constitutes a vio- 
lation of the State antitrust law, i.e., the 
Donnelly Act. Should such investigation in- 
dicate that the transaction runs afoul of this 
statute, the public interest would require 
that prosecution be instituted by the State 
attorney general at the earliest possible date 
to set aside this 

The people of New York State have the 
right to expect that their Governor be con- 
stantly and alertly sensitive to the compel- 
ling public need for maintaining a competi- 
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tive system of banking in the State. I am 
sure that they will await your further ac- 
tions in this matter with the greatest degree 
of interest. 
Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, Chairman, 





Khrushchev’s Visit to the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, it is now too late to prevent 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States. 
The invitation has been made; it has 
been accepted. Khrushchev will be in 
the United States within a few weeks. 
He will see America and Americans for 
the first time. We have no other alter- 
native now but to make the best of his 
visit. We must, therefore, maintain our 
dignity as a people during his visit. In 
a sense Khrushchev will be as a guest 
in our house; and though we all may be 
revolted by what he stands for, still pro- 
priety—indeed the honor of our Nation— 
requires a courteous reception. 

I have never objected to exchange vis- 
its as such. Much can be gained by a 
mutual exchange of visits, for example, 
between American and Soviet scientists, 
technicians, and agricultural specialists. 
But I question the wisdom of inviting 
Khrushchev and indeed have many mis- 
givings about his coming here. For this 
— I want to inject a word of cau- 

on. 

It is tempting, I know, for many Amer- 
icans, who are by nature prone to view 
the world through the prism of rosy op- 
timism, to expect that Khrushchev’s visit 
together with bilateral negotiations with 
President Eisenhower can dissolve the 
problems plaguing Soviet-American re- 
lations. Possibly the press may inad- 
vertently give the impression in the 
weeks to come that Khrushchev and the 
President can themselves set things 
right where others have failed. The fact 
that Khrushchev, as supreme ruler of 
the U.S.S.R., has the power to dissolve 
these differences, should he wish, and 
the fact that President Eisenhower heads 
the Nation which in turn heads the anti- 
Soviet coalition may well lend some cred- 
ibility to this view. 

But, it is a dangerous misconception 
of international relations, I believe, to 
assume that the visit of the leader of 
one state to another can solve deep and 
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fundamental differences. To be sure, 
the differences that loom so large in 
Soviet-American relations are partly 
psychological and emotional. And, I do 
not doubt that a visit can act as a cor- 
rective to some of the misconceptions 
Khrushchey may have of the United 
States. But such a visit can only affect 
the general climate of relations. It may 
correct distorted images of the United 
States; but it eannot solve the great and 
overriding political problems. For the 
basic differences between Russia arid the 
United States are political by nature. 
Only by political agreements that refiect 
realistically the power relationships be- 
tween both states can these differences 
be totally eradicated. It is naive to 
expect that a visit by Khrushchev can 
result in such political agreements. If 
history can be our guide, it is reasonable 
to expect that only after the Communist 
regime in the U.S.S.R. has been replaced 
by a regime that is not dedicated to the 
subversion and overthrow of free gov- 
ernments will it be possible to dissolve 
political differences now dividing East 
and West. 

This raises another serious implica- 
tion of the Khrushchev visit. Whether 
intended or not, private talks between 
the President and the Soviet Premier 
can give the impression abroad of bi- 
lateral negotiations. Even to convey 
this this impression could, if widely ac- 
cepted, dangerously weaken the Western 
aliance. I do not believe that it is a 
workable procedure for the President to 
act as an agent for the Western allies 
in such a negotiation, even if acceptable 
to the allies under certain conditions. 
Suspicions are bound to arise within the 
allied camp that could widen the fissures 
that already exist. Such an arrange- 
ment rests upon two assumptions: First, 
that the interests of all nations in the 
Western coalition are unitary; and sec- 
ond, that the United States can in fact 
negotiate objectively and disinterestedly 
for other powers when the vital interests 
of those powers are at stake. Recent 
negotiations in the Berlin crisis brought 
to light the wide range of differences 
within the allied camp on the very prob- 
lems that would likely be on the agenda 
for an Eisenhower-Khrushchev confer- 
ence. Moreover, it would be exceedingly 
difficult, indeed almost impossible, for 
the United States to negotiate a settle- 
ment of the German problem and satisfy 
the disparate interests of, let us say, 
both Britain and West Germany. In- 
deed, it would be imposing too much of 
a burden upon the United States. This 
would be particularly true in a situation 
where American interests may conflict 
with those of its Allies. Nations often 
act with the highest motives, but more 
often their actions and motives are re- 
lated directly to their vital interests and 
are rationalized and moralized accord- 
ingly. It would be inconceivable that, in 
a given situation, during negotiations 
with the Russians, the United States 
would act contrary to its interests while 
attempting to oblige one of its allies. 

Serious observers of the current inter- 
national scene have long contended that 
one of Russia’s primary objectives is to 
divide the Western coalition and destroy 
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NATO. For the past few years, Khru- 
shchev stated very pointedly that the 
way to settle world problems was fer the 
United States and Soviet Russia to con- 
fer bilaterally. As recently as the Vice 
President’s trip to Moscow, Khrushchev 
repeated the same assertion. No doubt, 
when Khrushchev arrives in Washington 
he will do his utmost to create the im- 
pression for the benefit of world opinion 
that bilateral negotiations can be an ef- 
fective device for insuring world peace. 
It is gratifying that the President is giv- 
ing personal assurances te the allies of 
American intentions. But this shall not 
deflect Khrushchev, and there is no 
doubt that in the coming weeks Mr. 
Eisenhower’s statesmanship will be put 
to a supreme test. 

In addition to these twe points I have 
discussed—that is, first, the doubtful ef- 
fects of a visit in solving outstanding 
political problems, and second, the dan- 
ger of bilateral negotiations—there is a 
third point, and that is the adverse ef- 
fect a visit by Khrushchev may have on 
world opinion. Here, actually, I have 
two points in mind. First, there can be 
little doubt that the morale of the re- 
sistance movements behind the Iron Cur- 
tain will be severely shaken by press re- 
ports and pictures of Khrushchev visit- 
ing Washington, which in the mind of 
the anti-Communist Eastern European 
has been a symbol of world democracy 
and freedom. It will be difficult, I am 
sure, for many Eastern Europeans to 
reconcile this public demonstration of 
acceptance of a man who was responsi- 
ble for crushing the Hungarian revolu- 
tion and destroying freedom and de- 
mocracy in Eastern Europe, with claims 
by the United States that it will not 
acquiesce in Soviet insistence on West- 
ern acceptance of the status quo in East- 
ern Europe. It seems to me that in this 
instance we cannot have eur cake and 
eat it too, It is arguable that Khru- 
shchev’s visit here may well convey the 
impression that we are writing off East- 
ern Europe. In which case, the captive 
peoples, having no other alternative, may 
well acquiesce in permanent Communist 
control. What has heretofore been pas- 
sive acceptance of Communist rule will 
now be total acceptance, and thus we will 
have lost a vital and vigorous force for 
freedom. Henceforth, at best the Com- 
munists could probably rely on the loyal- 
ties of the captive peoples; at the very 
least, they would be relieved of a serious 
problem of control. 

The second point I wish to make is 
the effect the Khrushchev visit may 
well have on world opinion. Whether 
intended or not, the Eisenhower-Khru- 
schev conference will convey the im- 
pression that great decisiens are im- 
pending—decisions that will ease inter- 
national tensions and insure world 
peace. Whether the visit will yield such 
grandiose results is high questionable. 
But, the hopes of humanity cannot be 
suppressed sometimes even in the face 
of hard reality. Should world opinion 
be inordinately optimistic about the re- 
sults of the visit, no doubt, disiliusion- 
ment on a grand scale wfH set in when 
the tallies are finally added up. Soviet 
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Russia may well receive many assets in 
prepaganda, while the United States, 
lacking the faeility, as most democracies 
do, for cynical, tactical maneuver, may 
well incur serious liabilities. This hap- 
pened after the Geneva summit confer- 
ence in 1955; it cam happen again. 
Summitry, to be successful, requires a 
symmetry of intentions and obligations. 
So far, the Russians have not obliged, 
and it is doubtful whether they ever 
will. 

In setting forth these ideas, it is not 
my intention to be a doleful pessimis st, 
and I hope that what I have said will 
not be taken in that spirit. My prin- 
cipal concern is that the American 
people will look at the impending visit 
of Khrushchev realistically and with 
thoughtful judgment. It is not prudent 
to allow one’s expectations to rise too 
high in the coming weeks. Sober cal- 
culation ought to be our watchword, for 
reliance upon emotionalism is a poor 
substitute for sound, rational judgment: 
It can only lead to disillusionment when 
once the mists of emotionalism have 
been dispelled by the cold winds of 
reality. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the appendix 
of the Rerorp an article by Thurman 
Sensing which appeared recently in the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News Register, 
Aug. 11, 1959] 
CONSEQUENCES OF CONSORTING WITH 
COMMUNISTS 
(By Thurman Sensing) 

Though it was undoubtedly motivated 
with the best sort of intentions and expecta- 
tions, we must confess a considerable 
amount of revulsion with the invitation to 
the dictator of the Russians and the head 
of the Communists, Nikita Khrushchev, to 
visit this country as an honored guest of 
our Government. 

While it would seem almost superfious, it 
is still in order to refresh our memories with 
some observations on communism and Com- 
munists. 

The avowed purpose of communism is to 
overthrow the existing order in the world, 
to abolish private ownership of property 
and destroy freedom of the individual, to 
give the state complete control over the peo- 
ple and the people no control over the state, 
to make the individual simply a cog in a ma- 
chine and a pawn to be moved at will. Such 
a philosophy is communism’s only excuse for 
existence. Is there any reason to believe 
that anything will change it? 

We know the threats and the boasts of 
this Communist leader that they can de- 
stroy us militarily, that they will “bury us” 
economically, that our grandchildren will 
live under a socialistic (he means commu- 
nistic) form of government. Though wheth- 
er these things come to pass is up to us and 
not up to the Communists, though they 
cannot happen unless we allow them to hap- 
pen, still that is their firm belief and inten- 
tion—and there is no reason to believe visits 
to this country will change it. 

We know the past actions of the Commu- 
nists. We know that they consider treaties 
as something with which to delude the op- 
position and something to be ignored and 
disregarded. We know that they talk out 
of both sides of the mouth at the same time, 
pouring water on a troubled spot at one 
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end and setting a brush fire at the other. 
We know that theirs is a godless philosophy 
and that they recognize no Divine Being. 

We know that Communist Russia financed 
the war against us in Korea (while remain- 
ing in the United Nations)—the only war 
this country ever lost, due to relinquishing 
our sovereignty over the war to the United 
Nations and to some timid leaders. We re- 
member the butchery of the Hungarians 
when they again strove for some measure of 
freedom. We know that these same Russian 
Communists are the spiritual leaders of, and 
work hand in glove with, the Communist 
dictators of China, with all their crimes 
against humanity and especially including 
their recent ravishing of the old and hon- 
ored nation of Tibet. 

Can a visit to this country by this Com- 
munist leader and his subordinates change 
any of these things? 

We also remember other times when our 
leaders sat down and talked in person with 
the Communist leaders at Teheran and Yalta 
and Potsdam—with terrible and irrevocable 
consequences. Of course, we don’t have the 
same President now that we had then—not 
by any means—but these shadows will lie 
athwart this visit. 

There is no question but that Mr. Khru- 
shchev has been angling, both with threats 
and cajolery, for this visit for a long time. 
He knows it will give him prestige among 
his subjects back home and will offer him a 
wonderful soundingboard for propaganda. 
What else are the peoples of Asia and Africa 
and Central and South America and the is- 
lands of the sea to think than that we are 
now fraternizing with the Communists and 
receiving them as equals? Is that any way 
to preserve our standing in the world as the 
champions of freedom? 

As more or less of a postscript, we notice 
Senator Krerauver has written the President 
a letter urging him by all means to have 
Mr. Khrushchev include a survey of the 
TVA in his tour of the United States. Well, 
if the thought is to make him feel at home, 
we should say that is a pretty good idea— 
because he will certainly find no free enter- 
prise there! But what is Mr. Khrushchev 
himself to think when we parade the TVA 
before him with pride, than that we are al- 
ready aping his philosophy of state owner- 
ship and state control—and that we are al- 
ready on our way toward making his 
prophecy about our grandchildren come 
true? 

We all want peace, yes, but must we obtain 
it at the expense of consorting with Com- 
munists and by the loss of our self-respect? 


Why Is Khrushchev Coming? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article, 
“Why is Khrushchev Coming?” by Wil- 
liam J. Conyngham, which appeared in 
the September 12 issue of America: 

Wry Is KurusHcHEevy ComInG? 
(By William J. Conyngham) 

In the jagged and sometimes incompre- 
hensible line of East-West relations since 
the death of Stalin, there is surely no more 
remarkable indication of the drift of events 
than the Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchange. 
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Nothing more clearly illustrates the mo- 
mentous changes in popular and official 
opinion than the fact that—3 years after the 
Hungarian bloodbath—its r is in- 
vited to the Nation which, in 1958, said the 
liberation of Eastern Europe was a basic 
element of its foreign policy. 

The causes of this phenomenon are un- 
questionably complex; but, in one ef its di- 
mensions at least, it points up the deep and 
continuing struggle for a peace which is 
equated with survival. Related to this, of 
course, is the sharp impact on public 
opinion of the new Soviet power revealed 
by sputnik. Fear of Communist imperiai- 
ism, which was the core tension of the early 
years of the eeld war, has been gradually re- 
placed by a fear of Soviet national power. 

There is a@ naive confusion at work in 
those who see in the Eisenhower-Khru- 
shchev exchange a hope for fundamental 
rapprochement between the two systems. 
The tendency here is to see the Soviet Union 
as simply another nation-state, conducting 
its policy solely under the conditions and 
objectives of the Western family of nations. 
It assumes that the Soviet Union has es- 
sentially HMmited goals, which offer oppor- 
tunities for negotiation, compromise and 
settlement within commonly assumed outer 
limits. The dual nature of the Soviet com- 
plex and, by extension, the Communist camp 
is conveniently ignored, and the role of 
ideology in the formation of the ends and 
means of Soviet policy is dismissed from the 
ealculation. 

Tt seems necessary to restate, in view of the 
Khrushchev visit, that the Soviet pursuit of 
world domination and a radical transforma- 
tion of human society not only precludes a 
peace based upon commonly existing norms 
of justice, but substitutes for it a condition 
of struggle, by various means and at various 
levels of intensity, for as long as the two 
worlds are in existence. 

There is the widely held belief that Khru- 
shchev has been misinformed about the 
nature of the American class structure and 
the capabilities of our armed power. That 
he has very serious misconceptions of our 
society is undeniable, but they are notions 
which a rapid tour through a steel mill, 
powerplant, or cornfield will hardly touch. 
His ideas are not those of fact, certainly 
not those of private impression; they are in 
the order of moral and intellectual interpre- 
tation and stem directly from his commit- 
ment to the tenets of Marxism-Leninism. 

The nature of that commitment has been 
described by recent visitors to the Soviet 
Union like Governor Harriman and Vice 
President Nixon. Khrushchev himself said 
last winter before the 2ist party congress: 

“We are united by the great teaching of 
Maxism-Leninism and by the struggle to put 
it in practice. We shall always preserve the 
purity of the Marxist-Leninist ideology. We 
shall fight against opportunists, against re- 
visionists of all shades, and we shall be 
loyal to the working class. It is in this that 
we see our duty to the world Communist and 
workers’ movement. 

As a Communist, Khrushchev, of course, 
believes that all history develops in the con- 
flict between those classes which own the 
means of production and those which do not. 
Further, he believes that since matter is the 
only reality and thus shapes all aspects of 
social existence, every social and political in- 
stitution is drawn into the struggle on one 
side or the other. The American Govern- 
ment, he is certain, is merely an instrument 
of capitalism, using its monopoly af physical 
coercion to aid in the exploitation of the 
working class. In the class war, Khru- 
shchev professes to see a series of contradic- 
tions or internal conflicts which carry the 
seeds of destruction for capitalistic society. 
The Soviet Premier has nullified in advance 
practically any impression that he might 
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receive of the United States. This was evi- 
denced last winter when he replied to those 
Marxist revisionists who held that capitalism 
had entered a new era, free of the crises of 
overproduction and mass unemployment, 
He said at that time: 

“In postwar years there has been much 
talk in the United States and other capitalist 
countries about prosperity and the advent 
of a erisis-free epoch in capitalist develop- 
ment. But what is the real state of the 
postwar capitalist economy? In some 12 
years the United States has had three critical 
production slumps—in 1948-49, 1953-54, and 
notably in 1957-58.” 

And Khrushchev continues: 

“The continuous alternation of critical 
slumps and feverish uptrends speaks of the 
instability of the capitalist economy. 
Neither the arms race, nor any other meas- 
ure, will ever rid the economy of the United 
States or the other capitalist countries of 
overproduction crises. Whatever the capi- 
talist countries do, they will never eliminate 
the cause of crisis. Capitalism will never 
break the death grip of its own contradic- 
tions. They keep growing in size and scope, 
holding the threat of new economic up- 
heavals. There is every evidence of a fur- 
ther deepening of the general crisis of capi- 
talism in consequence of the radical shift 
in the balance of forces between the world 
socialist system and the world capitalist 
system, the disintegration of the colonial 
system and the exacerbation of social an- 
tagonism in the capitalist countries.” 

To hope that Khrushchev is open to spon- 
taneous impression in the face of such an 
ideological formation is, to me at least, to 
presume that he is on the road to Damas- 
cus. 

Khrushchev views the United States not 
only as an isolated national society, racked 
by conflict and internal decay, but also, ac- 
cording to Lenin’s theory of imperialism, as 
an integral part of the world capitalist sys- 
tem and its mainstay. 

Central to Khrushchev’s purpose is visit- 
ing the United States is his grasp of the fact 
that the United States stands at the heart 
of the free-world system. And because it 
is a system, a functioning unit of integrated 
parts, Communist ideologists assert that the 
total power of the free world is not only 
being continuously reduced by national 
revolution in its weaker and remoter parts, 
but also that the power of the system can 
be materially reduced at its center, which— 
since the decline of Great Britain and 
France—is the United States. Thus, if the 
viability of the American economy weakens, 
the economies of those nations dependent 
on it will weaken to an even greater degree, 
and the total power of the system will be 
effectively lessened. 

Of vital importance in the context of the 
Khrushchev visit is the ideological element 
which links Marx to Lenin. It was Lenin’s 


‘thesis that capitalism achieved a measure of 


internal stability only through imperialism, 
militarism and the arms race. Without the 
aid of the cold war and of expenditures for 
defense, it is asserted, the American economy 
would be unable to escape the “contradic- 
tion” of overproduction and mass unem- 
ployment, thus aggravating the internal 
antagonists of the class struggle. In these 
terms, to achieve a unilateral reduction of 
arms would not only reduee America’s ca- 
pacity for military action, but would result 
in a further weakening of its social struc- 
ture. 
IN MR. K’S OWN WORDS 

It should be pointed out that Marxism- 
Leninism is not only a way of understanding 
the meaning of the processes of history. It 
is also a method of changing it. The 
method itself is an integral part of the 
dialectical approach. Perhaps its most direct 
statement was expressed in the February 1959 
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issue of International Affairs, an Engilish- 
language monthly published in Moscow. 
The classical principle of power polities— 
exploiting differences between allies to 
weaken them through division—was de- 
veloped by the authors in this way: 

“The Socialist foreign policy takes cor- 
rect account of and utilizes the comtradic- 
tions of the capitalist system. The most 
cynical example of the use of such tactics 
[divide and conquer] under contemporary 
conditions is the diplomacy of American 
imperialism, which attempts to sow dis- 
cord and conflicts everywhere, to incite one 
people against another in order to divide and 
weaken the workingmasses, to enslave them 
to U.S. monopoly capital and to prepare for 
war.” 

The Communist leadership, on the other 
hand, uses the same tactics, but for different 
purposes: 

“Socialist foreign policy makes use of such 
contradictions in order to consolidate peace, 
to prevent war not only between the Social- 
ist and capitalist countries, but even be- 
tween the capitalists states, to foil the aggres- 
sive designs of the imperialists, to sys- 
tematicatiy use the discord between them in 
order to consolidate peace and to secure an 
ally, “even through this ally,” as Lenin 
said, “be temporary, vacillating, unstable, 
unreliable, and conditional.” 

“Ever since the Soviet state his existed 
its foreign policy has been supremely skill- 
full in making use of the contradictions of 
the imperialist camp for the benefit of the 
struggle for peace. This was demonstrated 
both between the two World Wars and dur- 
ing the Second World War.” 

The authors continue by listing the 
sources of conflict among the nations of the 
free world which it is the business of Soviet 
diplomacy to exploit. 

“Since the war the contradictions between 
the capitalists have become considerably 
more acute. There are the contradictions 
between the big imperialist States and the 
smaller countries; between the United 
States, which aspires to world domination, 
and its NATO partners, who feel the pres< 
sure of American monopoly capital; between 
the imperialist States and the countries 
which have freed or are freeing themselves 
from colonial dependence; class antagonisms 
in each capitalist country; and also contra- 
dictions in the camp of the bourgeoisie it- 
self between its aggressive elements and the 
more sober-minded businessmen who have 
an interest in extending economic contacts 
with the U.SS.R. and the other Socialist 
countries.” 

The authors conclude: 

“The correct use of these contradictions 
is one of the necessary conditions for suc- 
eess in the struggle for peace, for the crea- 
tion of favorable foreign policy conditions 
for the all-out building of communism in 
the U.S.S.R. and the successful building of 
soeialism in the people’s democracies.” 

What, then, in view of the foregoing, are 
we to conclude as to the meaning of the 
Khrushchev visit? Rather baldly, Khru- 
shchev’s mission is meant to promote the 
basic objectives in the struggle between the 
two camps: one one hand, to increase the 
unity and power of the Communist world 
system;. and, on the other, to weaken the 
cohesion and power of the West. 

Let us examine a few of the contradictions 
which Khrushchev might hope to exploit. 
There is the matter of the “contradictions 
between the United States, which aspires to 
world domination, and its NATO partners, 
who feel the pressure of American monopoly 
capital.” Possibly the single most impor- 
tant objective in the Soviet foreign policy 
has been to disrupt the Western alliance. 
To halt the rearmament of the West and the 
political and economic integration of West- 
ern Europe would be a major, perhaps de- 
Cisive, victory in the conflict of the two 
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systems. And while Khrushchev could have 
little hope of getting a “Big Two” deal which 
would seriously weaken the Western defense 
by a withdrawal or heavy reduction in the 
American commitment, he might very well 
hope to stimulate the already potent con- 
flicts of interest in the Western community. 


SPEEDING UP THE U.S. DECAY 


Khrushchev may well have in mind in- 
creasing the social antagonisms within the 
United States by alienating American public 
opinion from the antipopular foreign policy 
of its Government. He may stress the re- 
laxation of tension through increased trade 
and cultural contact and the burdens and 
dangers of the arms race. By reiterating 
that the Soviet Union is interested only in 
competing with the free world in terms of 
standards of living and human betterment 
in general, Khrushchev may hope to increase 
popular pressure on Washington to decrease, 
if not eliminate, defense, foreign aid, and 
related expenditures. 

The prospect of alienating public opinion 
from Government policy, however, is only 
part of the possible gain. There remains 
the possibility of exploiting “contgadictions 
in the camp of the bourgeoisie itself, between 
its aggressive elements and the more sober- 
minded businessmen who have an interest 
in extending economic contacts with the 
U.SS.R. and the other Socialist countries.” 
Both Mikoyan and Kozlov have expressed 
interest in expanding trade relations. The 
Soviet Union is interested in securing credits 
to import heavy chemical equipment for its 
7-year plan; its political effect would also 
be, over a time, to build a pressure group 
around the interests that would profit most 
from Soviet trade. In addition, it would 
weaken the U.S. embargo of strategic goods 
to the Soviet Union—which has been among 
the primary objectives of Soviet policy. To 
increase trade, therefore, not only strength- 
ens the Communist camp economically, but 
also punches a few holes in the dike of con- 
tainment. 

There is little question that Khrushchev is 
convinced that victory over the West is his- 
torically inevitable, and that shifts in the 
world balance of power will increasingly favor 
the Communist bloc. The Bolsheviks, how- 
ever, have never been conspicuously patient 
with history. Indeed, one of the chief char- 
acteristic of bolshevism has been its almost 
total absorption with questions of power. 
To wage the struggle solely by methods short 
of war—political subversion, psychological 
warfare, or economic penetration—is to rely 
on methods which are uncertain’ and which 
require a high degree of instability in the 
target country. 

It is, therefore, not inconceivable that 
part of the Khrushchev mission is to probe 
the will and the capacity of the American 
leadership, particularly of the President; to 
evaluate for himself whether the Western 
threat to wage nuclear war over Western 
Berlin is credible—he has to date remained 
adamant on his ultimatum—or to pursue 
some other, future objective, limited in itself 
and peripheral in a physical sense to Ameri- 
can survival. If Khrushchev can secure a 
series of limited concessions through the 
threatened use of unlimited violence, then 
a fairly rapid advance can occur without 
his paying the price of nuclear war. As he 
undoubtedly is aware, rocket rattling has its 
uses. 

In one sense, the visit of Khrushchev to 
the United States is an indication that the 
threat of massive retaliation seems more and 
more to lack credibility. And this, in turn, 
calls into question the permanence and 
stability of the nuclear stalemate which 
many have presumed to be a strategic factor 
in the East-West balance of power. 

If, for example, Soviet technicians should 
develop an antibomber defense capability 
which would cut its losses to an acceptable 
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level, then to threaten the use of force 
against foree would be meaningless. Even 
in the contingency of full effectiveness, the 
balance of terror operates with varying pres- 
sures on different nations. The vital ques- 
tion, which many have asked, is whether the 
United States, vulnerable to nuclear devasta- 
tion and unable to fight wars of restricted 
intensity, is prepared to suffer nuclear holo- 
caust to prevent Communist encroachment 
im areas remote from immediate American 
interest. The stability of the nuclear stale- 
mate and the political status quo have de- 
pended on the absolute effectiveness of the 
weapon and the certainty of its use. There is 
now some reason to question both. 

It may be Khrushchev’s task to find out 
how deeply the evidence of sputnik has modi- 
fied our will to resist limited expansion. Or, 
in the language of the trade, to test the gap 
between military capability and political in- 
tention. Khrushchev will not (just as we 
cannot) identify the two as we did in the 
period of atomic monopoly. 

The visit of Khrushchev, then, is nothing 
more or less than a weapon in that protracted 
struggle between East and West which will 
end, from the Communist point of view, only 
with the elimination of the free world. In 
this long struggle our best hope of avoiding 
both the evils of nuclear war and the triumph 
of communism lies in decreasing our vulner- 
ability, increasing our capability and main- 
taining a firm intention to resist. If, as 
some would assure us, Khrushchev desires to 
gain time by reducing the intensity of that 
struggle, then we should be deeply grateful. 
For time may bring those changes that are 
necessary for human survival and that are 
undreamed of in the philosophy of Marxism- 
Leninism. Such a day is not yet with us, 
however; it would be the deepest folly to 
assume that it is. Moreover, such measures 
as the Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchange are 
not likely to bring it about. 


Mrs. W. A. Whatley, of Sinton, Tex., 
Looks Back Over Her 77 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, time flies by so quickly that it is 
often difficult for us to recall just ex- 
actly what life was like 30, 40, or 60 
years ago. An enlightening article ap- 
peared in the Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times of August 30, 1959, entitled, “I 
Remember: Mother of 10 Had ‘Easy 
Life’ in 1900’s,” in which*Mrs. W. A. 
Whatley, of Sinton, Tex., looked back 
over her 77 years and recalled some of 
the experiences of her life. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller- 
Times, Aug. 30, 1959] 
I REMEMBER: MoTHER oF 10 Hap “Easy Lire” 
In 1900's 
(By Madeleine Greene) 

StnTon.—Despite all our modern conven- 

tions, raising 10 children was a much easier 
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task at the turn of the century than it is 
now, insists Mrs. W. W. Whatley. 

“The reason is simple’’ she explained. “In 
1902 a woman could be a mother full time 
while today she often tries to combine an 
outside job with her household chores.” 

After listening to Mrs. Whatley’s descrip- 
tion of life in the “old days,” however, it is 
a moot point whether even the busiest of 
career mothers would agree with her. 

As the wife of a farmer who owned land 
near Prairie Hill, her working day was a 
long, full one. The fact that each of the 
children was taught to do specific chores 
around the farm as they grew up lightened 
her load only slightly. 

UP AT 4 


“Rain or shine we were up at 4 every 
morning of the year,” the mother of 11 said. 
“My husband thought that even if it was 
raining so hard you had to spend the day 
indoors you should get up at that hour for 
if you slept late even one day it would be too 
difficult to get up the next.” 

Breakfast out of the way, her husband in 
the fields, and the older children ready to 
start their 344-mile hike to school by the 
time the sun rose, Mrs. Whatley was ready 
early in the day to to turn her attention to 
household tasks. 

Preparing food for her large family took 
up much of the day. A large peach orchard 
and wild blackberries nearby kept the 
farmer’s wife well stocked with new raw ma- 
terials for canning. 

“We canned our fruit in glass jars, and 
having no such thing as a Deepfreeze around 
in 1905 we stored them on shelves which 
lined the kitchen wails,” she said. 


OWN DAIRY 


Milk from their own cows was poured 
into a cooler with a cloth around it and 
placed in the wind. 

“We had no basement to use as a cooler, 
and the storm cellar was too small to store 
things in,” she remembered. 

In addition to milking the cows there was 
corn to be shucked and meal to be ground. 
The Whatleys grew almost all their food 
with the exception of the wheat from which 
to make flour for bread and pastries. 

“I set aside Fridays for fancy baking,” 
Mrs. Whatley recalled, “Using pure Jersey 
butter instead of shortening, I would make 
at least one big cake and a large supply of 
small ‘tea cakes’—we didn’t call them cookies 
in those days.” 

Washing and ironing for a family of 13 
was another major operation. In the sum- 
mer the clothes were washed in a pot of 
water set to boiling over an oak fire built 
outdoors. In the winter the fire was laid in 
the smoke house. 

“I couldn’t leave the little ones in the 
house alone while I scrubbed the clothes, so 
I lined a large box with an old quilt, put the 
children in it and carried them around with 
me in that,” Mrs. Whatley said. 

Ironing required five flat irons and sturdy 
walking mucles, “During the summer 
months my husband would keep a fire going 
behind an oak log, and when the wood had 
burned to charcoal, the irons were stood in 
the embers to heat.” 

She continued, “I alternated five irons, 
running from the house to the fire in the 
yard to trade a cold iron for a hot one every 
little while.” 

SOME PLAY 

Life was not all work and no play for the 
Whatleys and their neighboring farm 
families. Sunday afternoon and evening 
were often spent at nearby homes singing 
and visiting. 

All-day picnics were a holiday treat. “Oh 
the chickens I fried, the cakes I made for 
those outings,” said Mrs. Whatley with a 
smile. “The only damper on the picnics 
were the flies which the children had to take 
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turns shooing away with limbs cut from the 
trees.” 

One of the most eagerly awaited events 
was the revival meeting held in brush arbor 
tabernacles. ‘We put the children on pal- 
lets on the floor while we listened to the 
preacher preach sermons that sometimes 
lasted an hour and a half.” 

Church activities took up much of the 
family’s leisure time. Sunday morning serv- 
ices occasioned the rare trips to town the 
Whatleys made. 

The first thing Mrs. Whatley did when 
they moved to their new farm near Sinton 
in 1923 was to join the church circle of the 
Methodist Church. Not long ago the circle 
was renamed in her honor. 

Today, Mrs. Whatley, who celebrated her 
77th birthday 2 weeks ago, is far from con- 
tent to, “just sit with my hands in my lap.” 
The church continues to play an important 
role in her life. 

Her still-nimble fingers are busy with 
needle and thread, making aprons which she 
has no trouble selling. And although she 
says with great emphasis “I am not a poet,” 
the Sinton Evening News often publishes the 
verses she turns out. 

Mrs. Whatley continues to do her own 
cooking—on a modern stove instead of the 
woodburning one from which she fed her 
growing family. 

And she counts herself a fortunate woman 
for her children al] live near enough to drop 
in during the week with her grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. 

The children are Walter W. Whatley and 
Mrs. Margaret Ellen Stanwood of Corpus 
Christi, C. C. Whatley of Robstown, C. W. 
Whatley of Banquete, Mrs. F. B. Hickman of 
Sinton, Mrs Pearl Wilson of Abilene, Mrs. 
F. E. Grupe of Mathis, A. A. Whatley of 
McAllen, Mrs. George Patterson of Taft, and 
James Leo Whatley of Gardendale, Calif. 


Sf 








Col. Loren W. Olmstead—St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


S Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I could 
not permit this session of Congress to 
end without making this public acknowl- 
edgment of the extraordinarily fine pub- 
lic service that Col. Loren W. Olmstead 
rendered to the Buffalo area during his 
assignment as district engineer for the 
Buffalo district. 

Colonel Olmstead served in Buffalo 
from August 1954 to July 1959. He is 
presently assigned to the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

During his stay in Buffalo, Colonel 
Olmstead compiled a most distinctive 
record of achievement. He earned the 
gratitude of the citizens of the Buffalo 
area for his kindness, patience, thor- 
oughness, and his ability to get things 
done. 

Colonel Olmstead was one of the main 
supporters of the development of Buffalo 
as a world seaport. 

While stationed in Buffalo, Colonel 
Olmstead supervised and coordinated 
the successful completion of the Ameri- 
can portion of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
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The large volume of traffic on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway justifies the hopes and 
expectations of those who actively par- 
ticipated in its authorization, planning 
and construction. This project is one 
of the world’s great engineering and 
construction achievements. The US. 
Army Engineers are to be congratulated 
upon a tough job well done. 

Colonel Olmstead deserves special 
mention because if any person can be 
singled out as the builder of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway it would be Colonel 
Olmstead. 

During his short but productive stay in 
Buffalo, the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers rendered substantial service to the 
port of Buffalo. 

The relocation of the north channel is 
now under contract. This work was 
strongly opposed by many interests in 
Buffalo. Colonel Olmstead insisted upon 
this relocation of the channel in spite of 
strenuous opposition to the delay in the 
deepening of the Buffalo Harbor. 

The model tests proved Colonel Olm- 
stead to be right. By avoiding the deep- 
ening of the present channel which is in 
rock, the city of Buffalo will have a bet- 
ter, more safe, all-weather entrance. 
This relocation of the entrance will also 
save the U.S. Government between $8 
and $12 million. 

Plans for the Ohio Street Bridge have 
been processed and approved. An ap- 
propriation is contained in the 1960 
budget. 

The Niagara Falls redevelopment proj- 
ect was completed under the direction of 
Colonel Olmstead. This project was de- 
signed to perpetuate the beauty of 
Niagara Falls and to prevent continuing 
erosion, 

Ellicott Creek was improved to elim- 
inate recurring floods. 

Smokes Creek was authorized and the 
planning completed under Colonel Olm- 
stead’s tour of duty in Buffalo. 

The port of Buffalo is assured of a 
program of deepening that will allow 
utilization of the maximum depth of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway at the earliest 
practical time. 

Colonel Olmstead was chosen 1958 
Great Lakes Man of the Year in recog- 
nition of his distinguished service. 

The Buffalo Evening News named 
Colonel Olmstead as one of the 10 out- 
standing citizens for 1958. Their cita- 
tion of his accomplishments follows: 
{From the Buffalo Sa News, Jan. 3, 

1959] 


Con, LorEN W. OLMSTEAD 


Although not a _ Buffalonian except 
through assignment here as head of the dis- 
trict office of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, Colonel Olmstead has both endeared 
himself to the residents of the area with 
whom he has come in contact and has 
earned the city’s gratitude as one of the 
best informed boosters of Buffalo as a world 
seaport. 

As the man in charge of supervising con- 
struction of the American portion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, Colonel Olmstead suc- 
ceeded brilliantly in holding the construc- 
tion schedule to its rigorous timetable. 
After the seaway had been opened to lim- 
ited operations last summer, he canceled 
previous plans and joined the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News-sponsored seaway cruise as its 
guide, briefing passengers on what they 
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would see en route and providing them with 
background which made the trip a signifi- 
cant success. 

In diligently pressing the studies and en- 
gineering work looking to the deepening of 
Buffalo Harbor, and in supervising such 
projects as the remedial works at Niagara 
Falls, Colonel Olmstead has lived up to the 
finest traditions of the Corps of Engineers in 
all the work affecting the Buffalo district. 

What makes him an honorary outstanding 
citizen, however, is the interest he has 
shown, beyond the call of duty, in alerting 
Buffalo’s citizenry to the area’s potential as 
a@ seaway port, and in keeping the public 
informed regarding its harbor requirements. 


Colonel Olmstead’s modesty, coupled 
with effective accomplishment, has 
earned for him the respect and gratitude 
of this community. 

He is a credit to the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers. 

The following is a summary report of 
the problems involved in the construc- 
tion of this great project, the St. Law- 
rence Seaway: 

One of the greatest facelifting jobs of 
all times is now completed—the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. Deep-draft vessels are 
now able to ply the waters of the St. 


Lawrence from the Atlantic Ocean into . 


the lower Great Lakes. Massive struc- 
tures were erected to harness the fast- 
flowing St. Lawrence for power and navi- 
gation purposes. Water elevators were 
eonstructed to literally carry ships from 
one level to another. Many islands were 
tied together making one large island 
and extensive excavations were dug to 
provide depths for future seaway traffic. 
Most concentrated portion of this work 
was between Ogdensburg, N.Y., and 
Montreal, Quebec. But all this was only 
made possible through the joint efforts 
of the United States and Canada. A bil- 
lion-dollar improvement will soon be- 
come a fact. No attempt will be made in 
this article to discuss features of this 
gigantic undertaking in detail. Rather, 
it is desired to point out the role the 
Corps of Engineers played in this tre- 
mendous project. 

Development of the St. Lawrence River 
was under consideration for over 100 
years, but it was not until May 13, 1954, 
after long years of resolving the problems 
of legislation and finance, that it became 
areality. On this date President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower affixed his signature to 
congressionally approved Public Law 358 
creating the establishment of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora. 
tion. This agency was given the respon- 
sibility of constructing the U.S. portion of 
the seaway project consisting of two 
locks, extensive dredging and appurte- 
nant works in that area known as the 
International Rapids section, between 
Ogdensburg and Massena, N.Y. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada, 
the Canadian counterpart, was respon- 
sible for the construction of the naviga- 
tion features in Canadian waters. 

Development of the power features was 
undertaken by the Power Authority of 
the State of New York and the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
representing the United States and Ca- 
nadian interests respectively. 

On September 17, 1954, the Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation appointed the 
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Corps of Engineers as their design and 
construction agents. Within a week the 
Buffalo district was directed by the Chief 
of Engineers to initiate work on this mul- 
timillion-dollar project. Recruitment of 
specialized technicians was begun im- 
mediately. Surveys and subsurbace ex- 
plorations, together with the construc- 
tion of models, were started promptly. 

As rapidly as the field data was col- 
lected and compiled, structures were de- 
signed and engineering estimates were 
computed. On January 13, 1955, the 
Buffalo office was given the final decision 
on the size of the locks which are 800 
feet long, 80 feet wide, with 30 feet 
depth over the sills. Twelve hundred 
and fifty-three days later the corps had 
completed for operation the principal 
segments of the U.S. portion of the sea- 
way. 

In the interim a myriad of problems 
arose and were resolved. Probably the 
greatest of these was time. What was 
originally scheduled as a 6-year pro- 
gram, then reduced to 442, had been 
accelerated to 342 years. 

Close on the heels of time followed the 
contractors biggest nightmare, the ex- 
cavation for the two locks—one in 
marine clay and the other in glacial till. 
Overburden at the site of the Bertrand 
H. Snell Lock consisted principally of 
marine clay. As one nationally known 
commentator put it: 

This purple chewing gum when dry was 
hard as rock, When wet, it resembled soupy 
mud. . 


Government specifications required 
that the foundations of each lock rest 
on bedrock. The problem was to remove 
millions of cubic yards of this material 
before actual lock construction com- 
menced. The nature of the material was 
such that to excavate to the required 
depth, it was necessary to develop an 
area having a saucer-type appearance. 
Excavations were made on the basis of 
for every 1 foot dug vertically, a cor- 
responding 2 to 10 feet of material was 
removed horizontally. At times the con- 
tractors’ equipment chewing away at the 
clay appeared to be getting nowhére. In 
spite of these and many other perplexing 
problems the contractors met the nearly 
impossible construction schedule. Exca- 
vation for the Dwight D. Eisenhower lock 
Was equally harassing. The overburden 
to be removed consisted of glacial till— 
when compacted it had the density of 
concrete. It consisted of fine gravel and 
boulders embedded in dense clay. This 
required the heaviest types of equipment 
for loosening and removal, and in some 
instances even had to be blasted prior 
to excavation. In addition to the exca- 
vation for the two locks, a 10-mile man- 
made canal, 450 feet wide, was dug 
through both types of material to carry 
ships around the power development. 
Over 39 million cubic yards of earth was 
removed. If this material was placed in 
50-ton hopper cars, the train would ex- 
tend nearly one-third the distance 
around the world. 

While excavation of the two locks was 
underway near Massena, N.Y., engineers 
in Buffalo were working desperately to 
complete design features for lock con- 
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struction. Plans and specifications for 
51 major contracts were completed in a 
minimum of time. In this connection 
the Buffalo office solicited help from 
other districts in solving what might be 
called the third outstanding problem— 
that of hydraulics. The St. Paul Dis- 
trict, at their St. Anthony Falls Hy- 
draulic Laboratory, was requested to con- 
struct a model of the Eisenhower lock 
and conduct tests for the filling and 
emptying system that was installed in 
the lock. The corps’ model makers at 
the Waterways Experiment Station in 
Vicksburg, Miss., were requested to con- 
struct a model of a section of the river 
in the South Cornwall area. Results of 
tests conducted on the Vicksburg model 
were used to develop methods to slow 
down the river velocity and eliminate 
crosscurrents. Such action would en- 
able deep-draft vessels to safely navi- 
gate without loss of control. The corps’ 
district in Buffalo was not alone in build- 
ing the seaway. The Nashville district 
contributed materially in designing the 
machinery for the lock gates. Soil 
samples were transported to the labora- 
tories of the north central division of- 
fice in Chicago, Ill., for analyses and to 
the Ohio River division office in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. In the early part of the 
project the U.S. Lake Survey and the 
district office in Detroit, Mich., furnished 
men and equipment to assist in hydro- 
graphic surveys in the Messena area and 
Thousand Islands section, respectively. 
The Chicago district completed arrange- 
ments for the transfer of the giant dip- 
per dredge Paraiso to the seaway site. 
In addition to the contributions made by 
the various district offices, the north 
central division office in Chicago, and 
the Chief of Engineers Office in Wash- 
ington, D.C., was of inestimable value in 
the overall supervision of design and 
construction. It was because of the 
corps’ extensive facilities and their abil- 
ity to mobilize their resources that this 
project was accomplished in the unbe- 
lievably short time. It was a’fine ex- 
ample of teamwork. 

Any summarization of the corps’ ac- 
complishments on the seaway project 
would be incomplete without a brief 
mention of the aids to navigation that 
play such a prominent role to vessel 
operators. All during construction, navi- 
gation of the old canal remained unin- 
terrupted. As improvements were made 
for the new channel it was imperative 
that ships transiting the St. Lawrence 
be able to find their way along new 
routes. The solution to this intricate 
problem was accomplished through the 
planning, programing, and construction 
of a comprehensive system of navigation 
aids for marking U.S. waters of the sea- 
way by the joint efforts of the corps 
and the U.S, Coast Guard. 

Although there still remains consider- 
able dredging in the South Cornwall 
Channel by the corps, this work will not 
affect the opening of the seaway this 
spring for deep draft vessels. As the 
design and construction agent for the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, the Corps of Engineers is proud 
of the safety record established on this 
project. Two national safety awards 
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and three special merit awards by large 
insurance companies were presented sea- 
way contractors for an exceptional rec- 
ord of only 7.17 disabling injuries per 
million man-hours of operations. 

The two locks in operation since July 
1, 1958, are considered among the most 
efficient in the Nation and will long 
remain a monument of outstanding 
achievement by the Corps of Engineers. 





U.S. Foreign Policy and an International 
Health Program 
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HON. JACOB-K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by me, on August 31, 1959, 
before the inaugural banquet of the 
American Podiatry Association at the 
Starlight Roof of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. FOREIGN POLICY AND AN INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


The cold war has ushered in an era of per- 
sonal diplomacy requiring a ‘maximum 
amount of foot power by the free world lead- 
ers—a lot of it is being exercised right now 
by Presidnt Eisenhower on this trip abroad 
and will be again when he visits Russia later 
on. Our President’s trip is a convincing 
demonstration that we are prepared to make 
every effort, every sacrifice, and set foot when 
invited in any country on earth if it will 
prevent the world from exploding into the 
holocaust of atomic war. Also, great foot 
power is needed in the effort and sacrifice 
of Americans to hold the free world’s own 
in the cold war. There is something symbolic 
therefore about your profession in terms 
of the present grave international tensions 
and their focal point at the moment in the 
impending Eisenhower-Khrushchey conver- 
sations here and in.the Soviet Union. 

In order not to be lulled into complacency 
by the latest Soviet peace drive so artfully 
promoted by Premier Khrushchev’s visit here, 
we have to understand clearly our objectives. 
In addition to disarmament under United 
Nations inspection and control, the rule of 
international law, a strengthened United 
Nations, self-determination for the captive 
peoples and an end to Communist promoted 
international subversion of free world gov- 
ernments, we also have as a major objective 
the raising of living standards and therefore 
of health standards for the peoples of the 
world. Indeed, we are convinced in the free 
world that as the world’s péople are healthy 
and prosperous so the cause of freedom will 
triumph. We do not need to indoctrinate 
healthy and prosperous people with the con- 
cepts and ideals of freedom and individual 
dignity—they will indoctrinate themselves. 

Therefore, high on the agenda for the dis- 
cussions between President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev later this month should 
be a renewal of the proposal by the President 
that the U.S.S.R. join forces with United 
States in spearheading a full-scale assault 
against the killer and crippler diseases which 
ignore national borders to ravage entire pop- 
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ulations and limit the average life span of 
1,800 million people in the world to under 
50 years of age. 

In his state of the Union message in 1958, 
President Eisenhower suggested a coordi- 
nated drive to stamp out malaria on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, but this invitation 
was not accepted by the U.S.S.R. Today, it 
would be far more difficult for Premier Khru- 
shchev to turn down an offer to work side-by- 
side with us in the life and death fight 
against cancer, heart disease, yellow fever and 
tuberculosis, as well as malaria and other 
tropical diseases. Indeed, the blueprint for 
massing the medical resources and research 
skills of the United States and other nations 
to cooperate in a global assault against the 
major diseases has already been formulated 
in our health for peace plan. The core of 
the plan is the International Health and 
Medical Research Act of 1959 authorizing 
$50 million for the purpose which passed the 
Senate on May 20, 1959, but which to this very 
day is still languishing in the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is imperative that this bill be 
passed by both Houses of Congress before 
adjournment so that the President will have 
it before him for signature upon his return 
from Europe and as he prepares for the Soviet 
Premier’s visit. 

The health for peace program establishes 
an Institute of International Medical Re- 
search within the National Institutes of 
Health which would administer grants for 
research into the causes, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, control, and prevention of mental as 
well as physical diseases, for rehabilitation 
of the handicapped, and with provision for 
aid to hospitals, universities and laboratories 
furthering such programs; it would also as- 
sist by loaning equipment, improving facili- 
ties and cooperating with world health 
groups, including the exchange of medical 
personnel with all participating countries— 
in such exchanges the U.S.S.R. and other 
Communist countries are included. 

Since 1958 when the Soviet Union refused 
to lend any of its medical personnel or re- 
sources to the President’s suggestion for a 
joint international medical effort against 
malaria, it has missed few opportunities to 
boast of the gains it has made in its national 
health record. The U.S.S.R. wishes us to 
believe that its budget for public health and 
physical culture has been increased 75 times 
in the last 30 years—that the average life 
span has jumped from 44 years in 1926 to 
67 years today—that currently, 16,000 physi- 
cians are being graduated yearly (compared 
with fewer than 7,000 in the United States) 
that pioneer research work unattempted so 
far in the West is well underway in Soviet 
laboratories. 

If in the face of these efforts to impress 
us with the Soviet. health effort President 
Eisenhower. should propose and. Premier 
Khrushchev again refuses to participate in’ 
an international medical peace mission to 
benefit all peoples, then what more positive 
proof can the newly independent nations 
receive which will testify to the genuine con- 
cern of the free world for their welfare in 
contrast to the callous disregard of the Com- 
munists for any but purely political advan- 
tages. If on the other hand, Premier Khru- 
shchev agrees to participate, then a truly his- 
toric and dramatic opportunity exists for 
us to raise health standards throughout the 
world, and to add years onto the lifespan 
of the baby born today in India where the 
average lifespan is 31 years, or in China 
where it is 40 years. The end result should 
then prove to be a material lessening of the 
causes for chronic poverty that threatén 
the stability of society in the newly develop- 
ing nations and a new surge forward in the 
living standards of mankind. 

Let me reiterate the absolute necessity for 
Congress to act now on the health for peace 
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bill, so that the President will be fully pre- 
pared to back up immediately any proposal 
for international health he may decide to 
put to Khrushchev. 

Just as there has been growing support 
for U.S. leadership in the health field abroad, 
it is becoming increasingly apparent that 
leadership at home may develop congres- 
sional action on a national health pro- 
gram open to members of all groups—too 
frequently not the case now under our regu- 
lar health insurance or voluntary plans. 
The problem of health coverage by voluntary 
means is twofold: one, the inadequacy of 
coverage under existing plans and premiums; 
and two, the lack of coverage for the aged, 
the indigent and the unemployed. Both of 
these inadequacies will require some help 
from the Federal Government. This help 
may be through the voluntary health plan 
network now already covering 121 million 
Americans in some fashion, or by relatively 
direct Government action like that in the 
Ewing plan rejected during the Truman ad- 
ministration. I favor the former. This ma- 
jor issue will very likely have to be resolved 
in the next Congress. A Federal Health 
Study Commission such as I have proposed, 
which would appraise the scope and suffi- 
ciency of existing voluntary health plans and 
Suggest some type of national health pro- 
gram in which the Federal and State gov- 
ernments may participate but in which vol- 
untary cooperative organizations will give 
the coverage, could give us the best leader- 
ship. I believe Senator Lister HILu, chair- 
man of the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, before which this bill is pending, 
and a deader in this field will give the bill a 
hearing soon. 

The private relationship and free choice 
between doctor and patient should be pre- 
served, and we should utilize the foundation 
we have already in existing voluntary co- 
operative health plans. The great attention 
paid last week at the convention of the 
American Hospital Association to proposals 
to reevaluate and broaden coverage presently 
available under voluntary health and hos- 
pital plans indicates an awareness by those 
within the profession that if improvement 
does not come from within, it may well have 
to come from Government. 

A prime cause for concern, is, of course, the 
staggering increase in the cost of medical care 
today. A study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the US. Labor Department 
shows that in the period from 1936 to 1956, 
hospital room rates increased 265 percent, 
general practioner’s fees rose 73 percent, and 
surgeon’s fees.went up nearly 60 percent. 
Today, the cost of medical care continues to 
rise faster than any other component in the 
cost-of-living index—it was up 4.4 percent 
in July over a year ago and is now more than 
50 percent higher than it was 10 years ago. 
Although premiums for hospital care cover- 
age have been steadily rising since they were 
first included in the Consumer Price Index 
in 1950, the Blue Cross plans reported a $40 
million deficit after paying out some $1.4 
billion in benefits for 1958. 

The sizable increase in the number of peo- 
ple who have joined voluntary cooperative 
health plans in recent years indicates that 
these plans have won popular acceptance as 
the soundest available way to meet the un- 
predictable cost of medical and hospital care. 


However, the fact that more than 121 million 


people held some sort of health protection 
leads to a very misleading diagnosis—the 
harsh counterweight to that large enroll- 
ment figure is that less than one-quarter of 
our total medical bill for 1957 was covered by 
prepaid hospital, surgical and medical insur- 
ance plans. With less than $3.6 billion of 
the $15 million total accounted for by these 
plans, that is symptomatic of the inade- 
quacy of the protection held, to say nothing 
of the financial burden which must have 
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been borne for the 50 million or more Amert- 
cans who have no health coverage whatso- 
ever. 

One of the most discussed and one of the 
most cofitroversial approaches to caring for 
the health needs of the aged is incorpor- 
ated in H.R. 4700, the bill introduced by 
Representative Aime J. Foranp, Democrat, 
Rhode Island, which would extend health 
insurance to everyone eligible to receive so- 
cial security checks, an estimated 9.3 million 
people, according to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. However, 
desirable as is the objective of extending 
health coverage to the aging, the estimate 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that the budget would have to pro- 
vide an additional $1 billion annually under 
the Forand bill has discouraged so far the 
possibility of any final action by Congress 
this year. 

I am more convinced than ever that the 
best middle-of-the-road approach at this 
point is the creation of a Health Services 
Study Commission such as I have proposed 
which would conduct a 2-year study to de- 
termine (1) what, if any, legislation on the 
Federal level is needed, (2) whether existing 
voluntary private and nonprofit programs 
are meeting current needs, and (3) whether 
our overall responsibility in making sure 
adequate health protection is available to 
the aged, indigent, and unemployed can be 
met by private agencies. This kind of na- 
tional inventory of our health services is im- 
perative. It will provide the truest assess- 
ment of not only the Social Security health 
insurance plan, but of alternatives to it in- 
cluding Federal reinsurance for private 
health insurance companies, direct Federal 
assistance to persons unable to finance their 
own medical costs to obtain coverage 
through voluntary cooperative health pro- 
tection plans. One thing is certain, there 
is growing national sentiment for Congress 
to enter the practice of preventive medicine 
in the field of national health insurance be- 
fore the condition becomes acute and medi- 
cal costs reach a fever pitch. 





Role of Africa in World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the script of a radio 
speech which the Honorable WILLIAM T. 
Morexy, of Illinois, had occasion to pre- 
sent over radio station WIND in Chicago, 
Tll., on Sunday evening, September 13, 
1959. 

Mr. Murpuy, who is a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee has worked 
hard and diligently on that committee. 
His knowledge of Africa is far reaching 
and his comments deserve the atten- 
tion of every Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Murpry’s speech follows: 

ROLE oF AFRICA IN WoRLD AFFAIRS 

At the start of this session of Congress, 
I was fortunate to be assigned to the Com~- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. As a member of 
this committee, I requested and received @ 
place on the Subcommittee on Africa. My 
interest in Africa as a continent, and in the 
people of this area, goes back many years. 
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Africa, with its huge area, has great va- 
riety. The continent’s 11,693,000 square 
miles range from the parched flatlands of 
Timbuktu in French West Africa, to the up- 
lands near the Congo Basin. Its Climate is 
scorching hot near the Equator and tem- 
perate at Cape Town, South Africa. 

Prior to World War I, most African coun- 
tries were controlled by European nations— 
the British, Belgians, French, Portuguese, 
Germans, Spanish, and Italians. Only two 
independent nations existed—Ethiopia, a 
mountainous land in northeast Africa, has 
been an independent kingdom since ancient 
times; Liberia, on Africa’s West Coast, was 
settled in 1822 by freed slaves from the 
United States. It declared its independence 
in 1847. The Union of South Africa, at the 
continent’s southern tip, was settled by the 
Dutch in 1652, but was later taken over by 
the British. In 1910, the Union. of South 
Africa was set up as an independent land 
within the British Commonwealth of na- 
tions. 

In the period between the two world 
Wars some important changes were made in 
the political status of several European- 
African possessions. The following German 
possessions were mandated by the League of 
Nations after World War I—South-West 
Africa to the Union of South Africa; Tan- 
ganyika to the British; the Cameroons di- 
vided up between the French and British; 
and Ruanda-Urundi to the Belgians. In 
1922 Egypt gained its independence from the 
British. 

After World War II, and in the past dec- 
ade, Africa’s nationalism and desire for self- 
government has been especially strong. As 
a@ result, six additional lands gained their in- 
dependence—Libya, Sudan, Morocco, Tuni- 
sia, Ghana and Guinea. In 1960 the 
Cameroons and Togo, now United Nations 
Trust Territories under French Administra- 
tion, the Federation of Nigeria, a British de- 


pendency, and the former Italian Somali- 


land, will achieve their independence. The 
principal remaining British dependency, in 
West Africa, Sierra Leone, is progressing to- 
ward self-government with no date as yet set 
for independence. 

The French territories of West Africa 
have continued to evolve politically. With 
the exception of Guinea, they have chosen 
the status of autonomous republics in a 
French Community as a result of the con- 
stitutional referendum held on September 
28, 1958. The French Community Executive 
Council retains jurisdiction over such mat- 
ters as defense, foreign affairs, and currency. 
Members have been given the right to nego- 

_ tlate their withdrawal from the Community 
at any time. 


Last January, Belgium announced its deci- 
sion to revise its policy toward its depend- 
ent territories and to proceed with the 
liberalization of the political system in the 
Belgian Congo. Belgium had already created 
economic and social conditions in the 
Congo in advance of those of other African 
territories, while refraining from encour- 
aging the growth of political parties and po- 
litical life. The new Belgian program will 
change this significantly as reprex sntative 
legislative bodies are set up in the Congo and 
Africans are elected to them by universal 
suffrage. 

In West Africa the trend toward regional 
association has been growing, although it is 
still too early to say confidently which pat- 
tern of association will evolve. So far, the 
new states have sought to retain most attri- 
butes of their sovereignty while recognizing 
the advantages which can accrue from co- 

+ operative planning in such fields as trade, 
transportation, communication, science, and 
culture. 
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The regional association of West African 
States began with the proclamation of the 
Ghana-Guinea Union in November 1958. 
This was reaffirmed in early May, this year, 
during the State visit of the Prime Minister 
of Ghana to Guinea. At that time the an- 
nouncement was made of the founding of 
@ Union of Independent African States which 
would welcome membership of other States. 
This Union envisioned a common defense 
council, flag, a Union bank of issue and cur- 
rency, a customs union, and Union citizen- 
ship, in addition to citizenship in each mem- 
ber State. 

Without modifying this Union of Ghana 
and Guinea, the heads of these States met 
in Sannequiellie, Liberia, in late July. They 
proposed a special conferance to be held in 
1960 of independent African States as well 
as those with fixed dates of independence, 
to explore suggestions for a Community of 
Independent African States. Suggested for 
review at this conference would be resolu- 
tions specifically calling for retention of the 
principal attributes of national sovereignty 
and noninterference in the internal affairs 
of other members. Other proposed resolu- 
tions would enjoin the adherents of this as- 
sociation not to adopt policies contrary to 
the interests of the freedom and independ- 
ence of the African people, but would urge 
efforts to build a free, prosperous continent, 
accelerating achievement of independence 
where possible. Finally, establishment of 
common councils for economic, cultural, and 
scientific research would be discussed. 

Historically, our interest in Africa dates 
back to the early days of our independence. 
In 1786 Thomas Barklay of Pennsylvania 
negotiated a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, 
and Navigation with Morocco. In 1822 
President James Monroe dispatched the U.S. 
Navy schooner Alligator to escort free Ameri- 
ean Negro colonists to the shore of West 
Africa. They founded what was finally pro- 
claimed in 1847 to be free and independent 
Republic of Liberia. In the east, the Ameri- 
can consul in Zanzibar arrived on that 
exotic island in 1833, actually preceding the 
first British consul. It was under the auspi- 
ces of the old New York Herald that the 
journalist Henry Morton Stanley, proceed- 
ing from Zanzibar, undertook his historic 
journey into Tanganyika and Nyasaland in 
search of Dr. Livingstone. 

Over the years American missionary activity 
on the African Continent has been extensive. 
Beginning in the early 19th century, it has 
grown until today more than 6,500 American 
missionaries representing scores of home 
offices, boards and orders in this country, are 
at work throughout Africa. 

U.S. trade with Africa, which began in the 
days of the New England clipper ship, has 
grown to total about $1,200 million annually, 
and our direct investment to total more than 
$600 million. Sub-Saharan Africa today pro- 
vides the United States with many of its most 
important raw materials such as uranium, 
cobalt, diamonds, columbite, gold, and man- 
ganese; minerals of strategic as well as com- 
mercial importance. 


From the strategic point of view also, the 
continent of Africa, particularly North Africa 
lying as it does along NATO’s southern flank, 
is important to the defense of Europe. To 
deter aggression and strengthen overall free 
world security, the United States maintains 
important naval and air bases in Morocco, 
an air base in Libya, and communication fa- 
cilities in Ethiopia. Furthermore, the closing 
of the Suez Canal in 1956 demonstrated the 
importance of friendly African ports along 
the"Cape of Good Hope route as an alterna- 
tive for oil shipments from the Persian Gulf 
to the free world and for uninterrupted con- 
tact with the Middle and Far East. 
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In addition to these historical and stra- 
tegic interests of the United States in Africa, 
Americans have a keen and natural popular 
interest in this continent to which 10 per- 
cent of our population can trace its ancestry. 
In the past year, for example, American edu- 
cators, businessmen, Government officials, 
newspapermen, and tourists have played an 
increasingly sympathetic and constructive 
role in African development. 

The interests of the United States in Africa 
constitute a very natural and logical basis 
for our policies and objectives there. The 
United States seeks to demonstrate to the 
African peoples a friendly interest in their 
welfare for their own sakes. We seek to en- 
courage the sound and orderly development 
of the continent in a manner consistent with 
free world ideals. 

We recognize that membership in the 20th 
century family of nations carries with it 
responsibilities; that the interdependence of 
the world community is an established fact, 
which must be appreciated in Africa, too; 
and that all peoples permanently resident in 
Africa have legitimate interests for which 
they can rightfully demand fair and just 
consideration. 

The African people look to the United 
States for assistance in achieving social, eco- 
nomic, and political progress. They look to 
us for moral leadership and for a sympa- 
thetic understanding of their aspirations, 
and they expect us to apply our historic 
ideals to our foreign policy. This is a chal- 
lenge to which the United States must suc- 
cessfully respond. 

Our response to this challenge is governed 
in the last analysis by the reaction of the 
American people. For, in contrast to a total- 
itarian power, the policies of the United 
States are indeed influenced by public 
opinion. 


In living up to our ideals, an institution 
deserving our continued and wholehearted 
support is the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council for its unique role in the sound and 
orderly political development of many Af- 
rican States. Of the four territeries sched- 
uled for independence during 1960, three— 
Cameroon, Togo, and Somalia—are United 
Nations’ trusteeships. 

In addition, the United Nations has pro- 
vided a sounding board through which the 
views of the emerging African States can 
be made known to the rest of the world. 
Furthermore, participation in deliberations 
of the United Nations helps new nations play 
responsible roles in the community of na- 
tions. Six African States have joined the 
United Nations during the past few years— 
Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, the Sudan, Ghana, 
and Guinea—thus bringing the total Afriean 
membership to 10. It is to be expected that 
the number will continue to grow during 
1960 and the next few years. 

Second only to the desire for political 
independence in the minds of the African 
leaders today is the enormous task of eco- 
nomic and social development confronting 
them. The need is too great for any one 
nation to cope with. The major share of the 
burden is and should continue to be borne 
by the European powers already closely as- 
sociated with the various African nations 
and territories. Europe is now devoting more 
than $600 million yearly to African develop- 
ment. Other aid, such as that supplied by 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, and that provided by the United 
States, should remain essentially supple- 
mentary. 

The United States has set up programs by 
means of the press and radio, cultural pres- 
entations, libraries, films, lectures, the teach- 
ing of English and the exchange of persons, 
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we seek to develop appreciation for our 
history and institutions, and support for our 
foreign. policies. There are 13 national or 
territorial programs devoted to this work 
cufrently operating in Africa under the US. 
Information Agency. In addition, Depart- 
ment of Commerce trade fairs and missions 
have contributed significantly in Morocco, 
Tunisia, Nigeria, and the Union of South 
Africa to the understanding of our country. 

The response of American business is im- 
pressive. Direct private American invest- 
ment totals more than $600 million and is 
continuing to grow. ‘A large portion of this 
investment is in mining, with other under- 
takings including the operation of an air- 
line in Ethopia, the manufacture of con- 
sumer goods, and the assembly of automo- 
biles in South Africa, 

In the period between 1946 and 1957 our 
trade with Africa—excluding Egypt and the 
Sudan—increased by 60 percent. .The major 
share of our exports went to the Union of 
South Africa but our imports come from all 
over the continent. Parenthetically, the 
fact that the major share of our exports goes 
to the Union of South Africa, the most high- 
ly developed African nation, dramatically 
demonstrates one of the principal arguments 
for our continued contribtuion to the eco- 
nomic development of other parts of Africa, 
for thé higher the degree of economic de- 
velopment, the greater our trade becomes, 

The Communistic activities in Africa have 
increased to such a point that they have be- 
come a threat and a challenge to the free 
world. The people of the United States have 
always responded to a worthy challenge. 
Responsible African nations are emerging 
rapidly. We must stand prepared to con- 
tribute to their social, economic, and po- 
litical progréss. We must also endeavor to 
provide spiritual leadership in order that aid 
may be given them to withstand this com- 
munistic threat. 

We can succeed only if we apply our his- 
toric ideals both in our foreign relations and 
in our relations with one another here at 
home. 





“Tom” Tellepsen’s Success Story 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, “Tom” Tellepsen’s story is a story 
of success and achievement against 
great odds. Mr. Tellepsen came to this 
country from Norway in 1892, and as 
the president of the Texas Heritage 
Foundation said in honoring him re- 
cently, “Tom Tellepsen is an excellent 
example of what an immigrant with 
character and determination can accom- 


plish in America under our form of gov- 


ernment.” 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from the Houston Press of August 27, 
1959, entitled “Tellepsen Made Dream 
Come True” be printed in the Appendix 
of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Houston (Tex.) Press, Aug. 27, 
1959] 


TELLEPSEN Mape Dream Come Trvue—CHAIR- 
MAN OF Boarp oF BUILDING FirM RECEIVES 
MEDAL—CAME TO AMERICA AS A CABIN Bor 


When Torjus “Tom” Tellepsen left Norway 
in 1892 as a cabin boy on a sailing ship 
bound for America, he had only dreams of 
the success to come. 

But with determination, the young Nor- 
wegian who worked as a carpenter here in 
Houston clung to those dreams and started 
making them come true. 

This week Tom Tellepsen, chairman of the 
board of Tellepsen Construction Co., was 
honored by the Texas Heritage Foundation 
for the qualities which led to his outsanding 
success. 

RECEIVED CITATION 


He received the Texas Distinguished Service 
Medal and Citation, authorized by Congress 
to be presented to the person who has given 
outstanding service to Texas and the preser- 
vation of her heritage. 

Maj. Gen. Paul L. Wakefield, Heritage 
Foundation president, said: 

“Tom Tellepsen is an excellent example of 
what an immigrant with character and de- 
termination can accomplish in America under 
our form of government. Only in a land like 
ours could a man use his ability, genius, 
and knowhow to such great advantage. This 
Nation and Texas could use more Tom Tellep- 
sens.” 

Mr. Tellepsen has built such Houston land- 
marks as the Shamrock Hilton, the Melrose 
and Medical Towers buildings, several hos- 
pitals in the Texas Medical Center, a number 
of Rice Institute buildings, as well as nu- 
merous Houston schools and churches. 


HELPED BUILD DAM 


The Tellepsen Construction Co. was one of 
the seven major contractors in the building 
of the Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande, and 
also did important work on Ellington Air 
Force Base and other large defense contracts 
during World War II. 

Chairman of the board of East End State 
Bank, which he built, the bank frequently 
is referred to as “Mr. Tom’s bank.” Mr. 
Tellepsen also built and is one of the chief 
supporters of the Episocopal Church of the 
Redeemer. 





Ralph E. Pearson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, I am interested_not only in the 
present-day activities and problems, but 
in the history of the past. Many peo- 





ple, including the veterans of World War . 


I, World War II, and of Korea, have had 
an opportunity to learn a great deal 
about other countries, peoples, and cus- 
toms. Each of us has so little time to 
acquire knowledge of the world gen- 
erally, but these people have at least 
been exposed to some of the world and 
conditions. 

While we hope we will not be involved 
in another war, there is even in peace- 
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time, and during cold wars, a definite 
need for even more knowledge in this 
area, if we are to prepare coming gen- 
erations to cope with the increasingly 
complex problems and a world in which 
the speed of communication and trans- 
portation is bringing almost daily 
changes. 

One of the big problems, at present, is 
the size of the Armed Forces. But 
whatever the size, our forces must be 
well trained and have esprit de corps. 
The Army according to a recent news 
article about moving a division museum 
from Fort Riley, believes that a knowl- 
edge of the proud history of the unit in 
which he serves makes a man a better 
soldier today. 

I should like to pay special tribute to 
Col. Ralph E. Pearson, U.S. Army, for 
writing the history of the 318th Regi- 
mental Combat Team. He has entitled 
this remarkable history “En Route to Re- 
doubt.” He is deserving of the thanks 
and praise of all who served with this 
great regiment for his splendid and un- 
tiring efforts in compiling and writing 
this history. His outstanding ability, 
patience and understanding has reflected 
great credit tothe U.S. Army. Unit his- 
tories such as “Enroute to Redoubt” are 
major contributions to our total history 
of World War II and a source of much 
pleasure to those who served in the 318th 
Regiment, their families and friends. 

I believe that by giving a man a record 
of his wartime activities we make for 
greater solidarity and build a stronger 
nation for the future. We also give his 
children some world history with a per- 
sonal tie-in. This is important in get- 
ting their interest. 

One unit history, with which T am 
familiar, has brought pleasure to many 
former servicemen and some information 
about loved ones to many families who 
could find little comfort in the official rec- 
ords available to them. This report on 
where the unit was and what it did, also 
contains considerable information about 
many countries, peoples and activities in 
Europe from 1919 to date. I am sure it 
is typical of many other such histories, 
although more detailed and longer. This 
information, such as is contained in “En 
Route to Redoubt,” a five-volume history 
based on the 318th RCT in World War 
IT not only means a great deal to the par- 
ents, widows and children of the men 
who lost their lives but also is a per- 
manent record and source of informa- 
tion for historians and former members 
of the unit and their children as well. 
Many hundreds of letters, to the author, 
from people, in all walks of life who are 
mentioned, or whose sons, fathers, or 
husbands are mentioned attest to the 
desirability of this kind of history. These 
histories tell about the men in company, 
battery battalion and regiment. 

Buildings, streets and monuments at 
Army posts have been named for the 
heroes of our wars. A monument has 
been erected at Bastogne, and in many 
other places, here and abroad, as a 
tribute to the American soldier, but it 
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seems to me that more of the larger 
libraries should have unit histories, as 
well as the professional histories on how 
the wars are fought and where. Smaller 


libraries can profit by having the his- — 


tories of units in which there was a 
sizable representation from the village, 
town or city. These unit histories tell 
much of the details about individuals, 
and of day-to-day happenings that 
usually do not even come to the atten- 
tion of the commander of larger units. 
People who were there, or had members 
of their family there, can know more 
about what happened by reading such 
detailed accounts, not normally included 
in histories covering a theater of action, 
and political problems. 

Usually these histories are the result 
of years of work by a consecrated in- 
dividual, or a small group, members of 
an association. Normally, they do not 
get very wide circulation. It would seem 
@ small, but probably beneficial assist in 
our overall problem of educating Amer- 
ica and Americans, on global problems, 
if we could bring these intimate volumes 
by our amateur and professional his- 
torians to the attention of more Ameri- 
cans, especially those who have not had 
an opportunity to travel or who may, by 
reason of their generation, be involved in 
solving some of the increasing problems 
of the wotld of the future. 

It is a product of our age that we 
leave no time to reflect our traditions 
and how this can guide our future. 
Colonel Pearson illustrates the look of 
wisdom in this course. For that I salute 
him. 


The New Critique of the Regulatory 
Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Louis J. Hector, a member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, before 
the administrative law section of the 
American Bar Association in Miami, on 
August 25, 1959. The title of the address 
is “The New Critique of the Regulatory 
Agency.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe New CRITIQUE OF THE REGULATORY 

AGENCY 
(By Louis J. Hector, member, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, section of administrative 
law, American Bar Association, Miami, 

Fla., Tuesday, August 25, 1959) 

Gentlemen, lawyers these days find them- 
selves engaged in many different occupa- 
tions. At its meetings here tn Miami, for in- 
stance, the ABA administrative law section 
has not been discussing law at all. We have 
been engaged rather in a management engi- 
neering project—trying to figure out how to 
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get certain administrative jobs done with 
greater dispatch, wisdom, and responsibility. 

This is a project which it is particularly 
important for lawyers to handle. For the 
problem is much broader than mere effi- 
ciency; it is rather the problem of achieving 
simultaneously maximum speed, maximum 
effectiveness, and maximum due process. 
Since this is a very delicate balance, and of 
vital concern to lawyers, we must tackle the 
job ourselves and learn what management 
engineering we need as we go along. 

A good way to start a management survey 
is to take a typical transaction of the organi- 
gation under study and trace it from begin- 
ning to end. This will often at one stroke 
show up mest of the basic problems. Let 
me take, therefore, a recent case before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board—the seven States 
area investigation. 

The purpose of the investigation was to 
formulate a plan for Federally subsidized, 
local air service for the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
By the midfifties, railroad passenger service 
was being pulled out of this area at an 
alarming rate. Air service was supplied by 
the trunklines only to the larger cities. The 
smaller cities and towns faced a serious 
transportation crisis. On December 14, 1955, 
therefore, the Board ordered an investigation 
to develop a program for the area, 

The Board started by asking the com- 
munities, the air carriers, and other groups 
for general statements of their desires. A 
large number of documents came in—161 in 
all. The processing of these took some time 
because it was all done by one man, the 
hearing examiner, but he was eventually 
able to recommend to the Board what pro- 
posals should be considered, and the Board 
on March 20, 1956, entered an order setting 
the scope of the proceeding. 

The Board, however, didn’t give the exam- 
iner any policy guidance at this time, or in- 
deed for the next 2 years. They merely 
stated that the purpose of the investigation 
was “to review the local air service pattern 
in the area covered by the States involved 
and develop a sound patern of service to 
meet the needs of the entire area.” 

It was not that members of the Board did 
not have strong. views on local service poli- 
cies. But there was no custom of discussing 
general policy by the Board, and no ma- 
chinery for conveying any such policy to the 
examiner. 

The record in the Seven States case is 6 
feet 2 inches high and by now we have cov- 
ered 5 inches. It is at this point that the 
record begins to swell rapidly, and the built- 
in inefficiency of the process begins to take 
hold. 

One man, the hearing examiner, will 
henceforth do all the work with no personal 
assistance of any kind. For the next year 
and 9 months, every fact, every statistic, 
every argument, every objection will go to 
him and to him alone. He is surrounded by 
hundreds of lawyers, economists, statis- 
ticians, mayors, presidents of chambers of 
commerce, and airline executives. But he 
cannot delegate any part of his job to any- 
one. He must personally listen to the wit- 
messes for days on end, and then read for 
further months the mountain of written 
material they submit. 

Even though most of the direct testimony 
Was documentary the hearings in Omaha, 
and later in Washington, went on for 20 days. 
By this time there were almost a hundred 
parties, and 194 witnesses testified. They 
introduced over a thousand exhibits which 
added another 3 feet and 2 inches to the 
record. 

Many of the witnesses represented cities 
and towns which desired air service, but a 
number of these did not provide very much 
useful information. This was not really sur- 
prising, for neither the Board nor the ex- 
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aminer had specified just what sort of in- 
formation they wanted. In other words, the - 
Board never went out and actively sought 
the facts; anyone who was interested just 
came in and brought whatever data he 
thought might be useful. 

One party was the Bureau of Air Opera- 
tions, a division of the Board, whose job it 
was to represent the general pubic interest. 
They participated actively in the case. It 
might be thought that the Bureau would 
consult with the members of the Board 
whose joh it is te formulate aviation policy 
in the public interest, but under the rules, 
this was forbidden. 

The hearings finally concluded on October 
5, 1966, and the examiner then sat down 
all alone to work up a plan. By this time 
he had five and a half feet of pleadings, 
transcripts, exhibits, and briefs. It is small 
wonder that it took him another year and 
2 months to finish the job, for he was still 
working all alone. 

Finally on December 13, 1957, the ex- 
aminer’s plan for air service appeared—two 
volumes totaling 658 pages. 

Of course, nobody was completely satisfied, 
and almost everyone filed exceptions and 
briefs saying what they liked and what they 
did not like «bout the examiner’s report and 
why. 

And now at last the five members of the 
Board, who for 2 years had sat in complete 
isolation from the matter, entered the pic- 
ture. They tried to read the examiner’s re- 
port, the exceptions, and the briefs, but 
since this was only one of many cases before 
the Board, since there were dozen of minor 
matters coming to their offices every day, 
since they spend a large part of their time 
in Board meetings and hearings, it was hard 
to get around to all this reading. 

The grand public climax of the case came 
with 4 days of oral argument before the 
Board late in February of 1958. First there 
were 16 Senators, 22 Representatives, 3 Gov- 
ernors, and 1 mayor who took up a lot of the 
first day. Then the airlines got their chance. 
They were desperately pressed for time, be- 
cause each one of them had only 30 minutes 
to talk about the case, but they did their 
best. Then each town and city came on for 
10 minutes each—65 ifn all. 

By 4:30 on the afternoon of the fourth 
day everyone was dazed from 21 hours and 35 
minutes of steady talking, and the argument 
ended. 

The Board met first to discuss the case a 
month later. They quickly decided that the 
examiner had been too restrictive in his 
award of routes, and that the proposed route 
pattern would, therefore, have to be substan- 
tially revised. So the Board sat down and 
did a large part of the examiner’s job over 
again. In 15 sesisons totaling over 30 
hours the Board drew up a new plan. 

This was a difficult job because the Board 
members: could not make any use of the 
Board's technical staff. They were assisted 
only by the general counsel’s office. At one 
point, indeed, the Board considered sending 
the whole case back to the examiner, but it 
was quickly realized that this might well de- 
lay the decision for another year. So the 
members did the best they could and redrew 
the routes themselves. 


By May 19, 1958, the Board had redone 
the plan and announced its general outlines 
in a press release. Then a special staff 
known as the “opinion writers” set to work 
and prepared another long document—157 
pages—explaining and justifying the Board’s 
new plan. No member of the Board partici- 
pated in the drafting of this document al- 
though ft purported to be a statement by the 
Board members of their reasons for the de- 
cision. This document was finally published 
on December 8, 1958, with an order that the 
new service could commence 60 days later— 
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well over 3 years after the need first became 
apparent. . 

Gentlemen, I think most of us agree that 
this kind of thing can’t go on much longer. 
If a private business tried to conduct its af- 
fairs this way it would go broke. If we tried 
to make our foreign policy or plan our na- 
tional defense this way, we would still be a 
third rate power. And if we keep on trying 
to plan our national transportation system 
this way, we will wake up in a national 
emergency one day and find that it won't 
do the job. Clearly these preeedures must 
be overhauled. 

Let us try applying some of the basic prin- 
ciples of management engineering. One of 
these is that any man engaged in a job must 
have a clear and definite concept of what he 
is trying to accomplish. Objectives and 
policies will change, of course, but at any 
given moment, they should be clearly de- 
fined. 

Now it is clear that the examiner in the 
Seven States case had only the remotest 
idea of what the Board wanted him to do. 
True he had some miscellaneous Board prec- 
edents to go on, but no real policies to 
guide him in the formulation of a major 
new local service plan. So he floundered 
around for 2 years formulating his own plan 
only to have the Board disagree with him on 
basic policy and do the whole job over. 

We all do a pretty good job, of course, on 
our procedural regulations, and on regula- 
tions dealing with technicalities such as in- 
spections and accounting reports. But on 
the matters that really count, such as li- 
censing and all the host of problems in- 
volved in rate regulation, the agencies have 
from the beginning preferred to stay in a 
sort of pragmatic flux where every case 
stands on its own feet. And the criticism 
has continued to grow. 

There is another important management 
engineering principle dealing with policies: 
Almost any policy or plan, no matter how 
general, is a part of a larger policy or pian. 
Thus, in the Seven States case, one must as- 
sume that the plan for new subsidized air 
service was somehow coordinated into an 
overall transportation policy under which 
this was deemed preferable to continuing 
the rail service at a loss. One must assume 
also that the increased subsidy bill was a 
part of the overall budget and fiscal plan of 
the President. These assumptions are quite 
incorrect. The Board acted completely in- 
dependently—without coordination with 
anyone. This is another characteristic of 
the administrative agencies which is today 
being closely questioned. 

Let’s take a somewhat different principle 
of management engineering and apply it to 
the Seven States case—the principle that 
after a man is told what his objectives are, 
he must be given the necessary tools to 
achieve them. 

One thing that strikes us immediately in 
_the Seven States case is that the examiner 
was brutally shorthanded. I am convinced 
that if our examiners are to perform any 
function other than keeping order at hear- 
ings, they must bé given a great deal more 
assistance. Except in the most unusual 
circumstances, the examiner is the only man 
who ever really knows the record. While 
he must be given clear and definite policies 
and objectives from the commission which 
he serves, I believe that the commissions in 
turn must place greater reliance on his fac- 
tual findings. That being the case, we have 
no alternative but to give our examiners the 
greatly increased measure of assistance they 
sae to do a more thorough and efficient 
ob. 

Let us apply just one more management 
principle to the Seven States case, one first 
enunciated by Vilfredo Parete, the Italian 
economist. It is stated with a succinctness 
which we lawyers can well emulate: “In any 
series of elements, a selected small fraction, 
in terms of numbers of elements, always ac- 
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counts for a large fraction, in terms of ef- 
fect.” In other words: If you can find the 
main cause of a difficulty you don’t have te 
worry about the other causes; if you can’t 
find the main cause, then you can worry 
about the other causes forever without ac- 
complishing anything. 

I certainly don’t purport here to isolate 
the main cause of our administrative dif- 
ficulties, but one thing seems clear about 
the Seven States case: There was not too 
little judicial process here, there was too 
much. 

The only critically controverted problem 
in this case was which subsidized, local serv- 
ice carriers were to get which routes—a 
licensing problem. Possibly even that need 
not be litigated. We do not let Federal con- 
tracts for highways or submarines by hold- 
ing a trial. But even assuming, as I per- 
sonally do, that in contested license appli- 
cations, full due process and judicial pro- 
cedures are required, certainly a great many 
irrelevant aspects of these could be elimi- 
nated, and then the agencies could concen- 
trate with full judicial process on the basic 
issues in controversy. 

The agencies have worked themselves into 
an odd position in recent years. Under a 
steady barrage of criticism, they have tried 
to judicialize larger and larger areas of their 
work. The paradoxical result has been not 
a greater amount of real judicial process but 
a lesser amount—more judicial trappings 
perhaps but less of substance. 

Here one more principle of management 
engineering comes into play—the managerial 
counterpart of Gresham’s law: “Bad admin- 
istrative practices drive out good.” As an 
organization tries to give the appearance of 
full judicial procedure in every matter, both 
big and smal}, inevitable compromises and 
subterfuges are required to get all the work 
done. These compromises inevitably spread 
throughout the organization and in the.long 
run, there is less true judicial process in any 
matter, big or small. 

Now we must face the growing body of 
opinion that these changes and improve- 
ments will never take place within the exist- 
ing agencies. And this brings me to the 
“New Critique of the Regulatory Agency.” 
By this I mean the belief in many quarters 
that the combination of rulemaking, policy 
formulation, planning, administration, ad- 
judication, investigation, and prosecution in 
one agency simply does not work. 

Last spring I gave a talk on the ad- 
ministrative agencies at one of our foremost 
liberal arts colleges. I surveyed the problems 
of the present agencies and how they might 
be solved. The reaction from the economics 
and political science faculty was startling. 
Many were old friends, and they spoke wi 
great candor. In effect what they said was 
this: “Why don’t administrators realize that 
one man can never do all these different 
jobs properly at the same time. Most of the 
inefficiency, the delays, and the ethical prob- 
lems of the agencies result from the fact 
that they are each trying to do a number of 
jobs which should be split up among sev- 
eral agencies.” 

Gentlemen, this is not idle chaff. These 
are straws in the wind. These are a small 
sample of countless expressions of opinion, 
many of them from men with experience in 
Government who have thought long and 
hard about the problems of administration. 

Administrators and judges have such com- 
pletely different codes of ethics that a com- 
missioner’ who tries to act like a judge is 
accused of trying to regulate in an ivory 
tower, while one who tries to act like an ad- 
ministrator is accused of becoming too 
friendly with the litigants. 

So you get a kind of institutional 
schizophrenia, it is said, where men try to 
carry out duties and live by standards which 
are basically incompatible, and end up in a 
sort of amorphous procedural mish-mash 
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which gets neither the administrative, the 
policymaking, nor the judicial job done 
properly. ° 

The most devastating attack of all isc 
The administrative agencies are not respon- 
sible to the will of the people.or for that 
matter to the will of anybody. As one com- 
mentator put it recently: “They are not in- 
dependent, they’re just irresponsible’’~— 
which I like to think referred not the char- 
acter of the commissioners but to the fact 
that in truth we do not report to anybody. 
The decisions of the agencies are so techni- 
cal that only a few people understand them. 
Congress steps in only intermittently and 
then usually in specific cases. The courts 
have little control because of our “expertise.” 
The President under present thinking is not 
supposed to exert any influence at all. How 
can we expect then, it is asked to have the 
kind of coordinated national transportation 
policy or national economic policy that the 
public interest and the national defense re- 
quire. ° 

All the critics agree, I think, that adjudi- 
cation must be performed by men occupying 
basically the position of judges, and that the 
Executive and Congress must keep their 
hands off. But policymaking is a different 
thing. This should be made by the Execu- 
tive, it is increasingly felt, within the broad 
policy determinations of Congress. 

The remedy proposed by the new critique 
is quite simple and familiar: Give to the 
Executive the functions of rulemaking, poil- 
icy formulation, planning and routine ad- 
ministration. Give to a special expert tri- 
bunal or group of tribunals the task of de- 
ciding major litigated cases and of hearing 
appeals from administrative decisions. If 
there is a job of prosecution, give it to a 
separate executive agency. 

Let me close with one more general prin- 
ciple which is my favorite of all of those pro- 
pounded by the management engineers. It 
is this: Improvement in any situation comes 
in one of two ways: (1) Numerous small 
changes in the old plan of operation or (2) a 
few basic changes and a new plan of opera- 
tion. Most of our thinking about the regu- 
latory agencies in recent years has centered 
about numerous small changes in the pres- 
ent plan of operation. Now it is being sug- 
gested that the time has come for a few 
basic changes and a new plan of operation. 
Whether we agree with such proposals or 
not, the administrative agencies and the 
friends of the administrative process, cannot 
resent them. After all, the administrative 
agencies as we know them today are the 
result of a few radical sweeping changes in 
Government operations not so many years 
ago. Surely we cannot now in middle age 
object to others proposing new radical 
changes in Government. We cannot stand as 
epigoni of the old order merely repeating 
the old battle cries and saying that every- 
thing is just fine. We must face the many 
diverse proposals now in front of us, with 
the open minds, the realism, and the sense of 
dedicated responsibility which lie at the 
heart of all sound thinking about adminis- 


- tration in the public interest, 
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or 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am tak- 


ing the liberty of inserting in the Recorp 
an article written by the famous colum- 
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nist, George E. Sokolsky, in the Long Is- 
land Press of September 12, 1959. The 
heading of the article is just about as 
factual as anyone could write on this 
subject. I commend this article to all 
Americans who have a real interest in 
the future of our Nation: 

Our ForeEIGN COMPETITION 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

It is not often that an industrial com- 
pany uses its advertising space to sell not 
its product, but its thinking. Every Amer- 
ican producer is being forced to consider the 
danger of foreign competition in the Amer- 
ican market. The automobile industry never 
favored a High tariff for automobiles because 
it did not need protection. There was no 
foreign competition in the American auto- 
mobile market, but that is not true today. 

The Union Oil Co. of California has been 
using its advertising space to discuss its 
economic thinking. The product will take 
care of itself if the country’s economic 
thinking is right. The advertisement that 
attracted my attention is entitled “Charlie 
Perkins—How wage hikes and taxes threaten 
your job.” Charlie Perkins is, apparently, a 
real person. 

This is the body of the advertisement and 
whoever wrote it knows his economics: 

“Walk into nearly any store today with 
the idea of buying something. 

“You'll see products from abroad right 
alongside our American made ones. Nails, 
woolen, and cotton fabrics, dinnerware, sew- 
ing machines, cameras, cars, bicycles, and 
watches are some of them. And practically 
in every case, the imports cost less. 

“Foreign manufacturers now compete 
sharply with our own industries. And they 
do so without two handicaps every Amer- 
ican business faces today. 

“1, Wage hikes not based on increased 
productivity. These result in continually 
rising prices for U.S. consumers and ever- 
mounting production costs for our manufac- 
turers. 

“2. Growing taxes. Each year taxes take 
more of industry’s dollars. This, too, is re- 
fiected in higher prices to the consumer. 

“It makes you wonder. If we price our- 
selves out of world markets, what’s next? 
If we don’t stay competitive, isn’t that the 
same as pricing you and me and all of us 
right out of our jobs?” 

The issue herewith presented is correct. 
The contrary argument is: Many manu- 
facturers are mighty eager to sell some of 
their output in other countries. Are not 
American-made sewing machines, type- 
writers, and farm machinery sold abroad? 

Both arguments have some merit. How- 
ever, we face a very frigid fact, namely, that 
if low-waged, low-taxed, low-priced, subsi- 
dized goods come into the United States to 
compete with high-waged, highly taxed, 
high-priced goods made with less efficiency 
than is possible because of labor union rules, 
we face the danger of a kind of competition 
which can throw 10 million to 15 million 
Americans out of work. That raises very 
serious social problems. 

It used to be sound economics to say that 
if an American-made product could not com- 
pete with a similar product made elsewhere, 
it was the fault of the American manu- 
facturer. He lacked efficiency. He lacked 
sound financial principles. 

However, that is not true today. The 
United States, by a generosity unknown in 
the history of man, has rebuilt and rehabil- 
itated industries throughout the world and 
created new ones with the result that Ameri- 
can industry, which pays high taxes to aid its 
competitors find the subsidized competition 
tough going. 

Second, American labor unions, fighting 
automation, have instituted various feather- 


bedding arrangements to slow up production. 
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These arrangements increase inefficiencies, 
raise the cost of production of American 


I recently watched an advertisment for 
electrical equipment used in connection with 
@ television show. We tried quickly to figure 
what the cost would be if we purchased; every 
household device in that eommercial. Our 
guess ran to about $50,000 which, of course, 
is not necessary because nobody requires all 
the devices. 

The dilemma that the United States faces 
is this: In order to maintain our standard 
of life which is based on the social assump- 
tion that this Nation will not have a prole- 
tariat, we must have full employment at good 
wages. The other side of the dilemma is that 
we cannot compete even in our own market 
with goods identically made by machinery 
tended by laborers who receive less pay, work 
longer hours, and use fewer featherbedding 
devices. 

This problem will not be solved by dema- 
gogic speeches in or out of Congress. It re- 
quires profound study of the entire eco- 
nomic structure of this country. The proof 
of the peril is that the old free-trade unions 
in the textile and garment industries have 
suddenly become conscious of the danger 
to their industries by the flood of as good but 
cheaper goods from Europe and Asia. 


The Hometowner in New Hampshire—A 
State With Two Faces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last week the Fort Worth Press 
published an article entitled, ‘“The Home- 
towner in New Hampshire; A State With 
Two Faces.” I think all Members of 
Congress will be interested in reading 
this excellent piece of journalism. 

In the interests of promoting even 
greater bonds of unity than now exist 
between the great New England region 
and the magnificent area known as the 
Southwest, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article, by Walter Humphrey, editor 
of the Fort Worth Press, be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD. 


There being no vubjection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Fort Worth Press, Sept. 2, 1959] 


Tue Home Towner In New HamMPsSHIRE—A 
State WitaH Two Faces 
(By Walter R. Humphrey) 

JEFFERSON, N.H.—New Hampshire has two 
faces. One looks out on the sea; the other 
looks down from the mountain top. 

This is a luxuriously green State, covered 
with forests of pine and maple and birch. 

The birches, with their white, naked bark, 
often look like ghosts in the forest, intruders 
that don't belong there. 

Here and there are spots of red and orange, 
where maples are jumping the autumn sea- 
son, which still is 2 or 3 weeks off. 

It makes you wish you could stay for the 
show, for the autumn display of color in the 
forests of New England is one of nature's 
genuine spectaculars. 
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Here at Jefferson we are in the high coun- 
try, in the heart of the grandeur that is 
the White Mountains. 

We dropped in on the 99-year-old Waum- 
bek resort hotel late on a warm afternoon. 
What a spot this is. 

Out of sight, far down below in the Israels 
River, named for two brothers of the famed 
Rogers Rangers, lost in this area. 

South of us, in a sort of filmy majesty, 
stretch the Presidential Range, topped by the 
Northeast’s highest mountain, Mount Wash- 
ington. 

Already a haze was settling in the distant 
valleys. Then it slowly spread over all the 
range. First, the peaks farthest away be- 
came robed in white, then the nearer ones. 
Only our nearest neighbor, Cherry Mountain, 
remained green until darknes took over. 

Half the year these mountains are white 
with snow. For me, the White Mountains 
put on their summertime white and the style 
was becoming. 

In the early days of the Waumbek, Boston 
and Maine trains came right up to where 
the hotel putting green now is. 

But a revolution occurred in the resort 
business. The automobile and the depres- 
sion pulled the railroads out, broke many of 
the fine resorts. 

But they have come back because the rest- 
less American traveler keeps looking for new 
places to go. K. P. Kenyon, owner of the 
Waumbek, has made it blossom again. 

So it is through much of New England. 
And these same people who are stanch New 
Englanders through the summer you'll find 
operating hotels in Florida for the winter. 

We haven’t seen another Texas car in New 
England, which proves that Texas is far 
away and that Texans have yet to discover 
this wonderland. 

It’s very much worth the long ride. 

For New England, this has been a hot sum- 
mer. But the weather has been capricious; 
whenever we have stopped for the night, 
showers have welcomed us. 

Perhaps we brought them from Texas. 

We broke the warm spell and the drought 
as well when we first invaded New Hamp- 
shire for a look at the short stretch of it that 
faces the sea. 

We touched the Atlantic at Portsmouth, 
one of the old and glamorous towns of the 
New England coast. 

Fishing ships for many generations have 
sailed from its harbor, and today the atomic 
submarines of the U.S. Navy put out from 
its naval base. 

From the long veranda at James Barker 
Smith’s Wentworth-by-the-Sea, I surveyed 
the bleak Atlantic through a cold drizzle 
which brought the temperature down to 64. 

Out there on the horizon were the fuzzy 
outlines of the Isles of Shoals, of which there 
are eight at high tide and nine at low tide. 

The two largest of these rocky islands are 
owned and used by the Unitarians and Con- 
gregational churches, one of the oldtimers 
told me. And there church groups rough 
ee during the summer season. It’s rough, 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea is a busy place, 
where there’s talk of fishing and clambakes 
and golf and the stock market * * * and can 
Rockefeller beat Nixon in New Hampshire? 

Beginning here and going on upstate into 
Maine and back down into the White Moun- 
tains, we found Yankee hospitality. 

New Hampshire is an easygoing State. No 
rush. You see mills on its clear rivers, logs 
floating down to be made into pulp and pa- 
per. 

Its farms are small, just right for corn and 
apples and produce and poultry and small 
dairy herds. And its great winter crop is 
maple syrup. 

But until the red and yellow maple leaves 
turn to brown and are blown to the ground 
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by the ocean and mountain breezes, tourists 
are a mighty big crop. 

Mostly, they seem to come from New York 
and Jersey and Philadelphia. But others are 
dropping in, too. 

It’s a quiet land, with a Yankee personal- 
ity that’s both modest and proud. 

We didn’t see a dozen brick houses 
crossing New Hampshire * * * they like their 
frame houses and buildings built of their 
own lumber, and it’s thrifty. And they 
don’t mind keeping them painted. 





Airport Nuisance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orRD, I include an editorial from the Sep- 
tember 10 issue of the Newark Evening 
News. This editorial, I believe, concisely 
and accurately sums up the present dis- 
satisfaction with the record of Govern- 
ment agencies and commercial airlines 
in living up to their responsibilities to 
the people who live in the neighborhoods 
of Newark, LaGuardia, and Idlewild Air- 
ports. 

The editorial follows: 

AImpPorT NUISANCE 


Rising complaints about airplane noise in 
the New York metropolitan area, stimulated 
by distressing experience with jet aircraft at 
Idlewild, have produced a congressional hear- 
ing and unsatisfactory testimony by the 
air industry and Government supervisors. 

The Port of New York Authority is try- 
ing, with limited legal power, to suppress the 
nuisance. It reports an airline conform- 
ance with suggested noise reduction stand- 
ards of just under 75 percent of all jet take- 
offs during August. It is this 25 percent 
margin of noncompliance which is mainly 
causing the protest. And the port authority 
charges that one airline is making no effort 
whatever to comply. 

Port authority consulting engineers have 
recommended standards which reduce the 
screams of the jets and the thunder of 
piston-engined aircraft to tolerable limits. 
But to meet these standards some takeoffs 
must be made with less than capacity fuel 
loads, requiring a refueling stop which cuts 
into profits. The airlines ought te know 
from history that when the profit motive con- 
flicts with public convenience and necessity, 
the public usually wins out. 

Remedies for the nuisance are available 
to public agencies. Its general counsel ad- 
vises the port authority it can withdraw 
permission for jet operations at its airports. 
This, of course, would be an “extreme sanc- 
tion” which the authority is reluctant to 
impose. The new Federal Aviation Agency 
claims full power to deal with the situation, 
but its administrator says noise abatement 
regulations cannot be issued until technical 
and legal studies have been completed. 

In view of the exhaustive research under- 
taken for the port authority, the public will 
want to know precisely what other studies 
are needed and when they will be completed 
and what will be done about them. 

Representative Dwyer, of Union, says 
neither the airlines nor the regulating agen- 
cies are making any determined effort to 
lessen avoidable noise and low flying. With 
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the exceptions noted by the port authority, 
this appears to be generally true. It is a 
shabby reward for the taxpayers who have 
provided millions for airline subsidies and 
for the construction of tax-free public 
airports. 

RN 


Report of the Ist Session of the 86th 


Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a report to 
the people of Tennessee on the activities 
of Congress during the Ist session of the 
86th Congress. This has been an ex- 
tremely active session, and a lengthy one. 
Many of the bills considered here have 
been of direct concern to the people of 
my State, and I want them to know of 
our efforts. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Deak FRIEND: Now that Congress is ap- 
proaching adjournment, I want to write you 
about some of my impressions of this Ist 
session. And I also want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for the comments, ob- 
servations, and recommendations many of 
you submitted which have been so heipful 
to me in these past several months, 


THE LEGISLATIVE AND THE EXECUTIVE 


Before elaborating on specific measures, it 
should be pointed out that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress to consider the 
merits of each proposed piece of legislation 
and then vote according te the individual 
conscience of its Members. By the same 
token, it is the responsibility of the President 
to consider the merits of each piece of legis- 
lation reaching his desk, and sign or veto 
each measure aceording to his own con- 
science. 

This session has been marked by many 
Presidential vetoes. 

The President vetoed a measure which 
would have given the Rural Electric Admin- 
istration a more independent voice in the 
making of loans to REA cooperatives. He 
vetoed a wheat program bill which would 
have offered price supports of 90 percent of 
parity in exchange for 25-percent cuts in 
plantings. The President vetoed a tobacco 
program bill which would have stabilized 
and frozen price supports. 

The first two housing bills were vetoed, as 
were two civil works appropriations meas- 
ures before Congress overrode his veto. 


THE TVA SELF-FINANCING BILL 


After a long and arduous fight, a TVA 
self-financing bill was approved by the Con- 
gress and signed by the President after 
minor changes were made at his request. 

This was a piece of must legislation. TVA 
now may borrow money at interest from 
private sources as a means of increasing its 
production and distribution capacities. 

A total of $750 million may be borrowed 
by TVA. This money will be repaid by the 
Authority from revenues received from the 
sale of electric power in much the same 
manner as a merchant borrows money from 
his local bank to modernize his store or 
enlarge his stock of merchandise. 
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It also means that TVA is in a position 
to adopt a long-range program of expansion, 
without having to press for annual appro- 
priations from the Congress. 

The TVA self-financing bill was important 
to everyone who lives and works in the 
Valley. 

ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


The Congress took a sharp knife and cut 
$1.4 billion from the President’s budget. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


In the field of labor-management, the first 
major piece of legislation since the original 
Taft-Hartley Act was approved by this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Passage of the measure ended a long drawn 
out and often bitter controversy in Wash- 
ington and throughout the United States. 

During the peak of the debate, all Mem- 
bers of Congress received hundreds, if not 
thousands, of letters and telegrams. Some 
persons wanted a “killer” labor bill, one 
which would do harm to the average working 
man by destroying his collective bargaining 
rights. Others wanted no bill at all. But 
all in all, the average citizen wanted a meas- 
ure which would rid labor unions of 
racketeers and protect the rank and file 
workers without injuring the legitimate 
union movement. 

The approved labor-management law pro- 
vides that unions must file regular financial 
reports, bar former convicts from office, and 
disclose administrative procedures. It also 
guarantees freedom of speech, pericdic secret 
elections, and similar rights to members of 
unions. 

The measure gives States the authority to 
handle certain no man’s land cases not now 
handled by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

The bill outlaws the hot cargo clause with 
certain exceptions for the garment and con- 
struction industries. It also closes other 
secondary boycott loopholes. 

Another provision outlaws organizational 
and recognition picketing if the employer has 
validly recognized another union, or if the 
employer has held an NLRB election within 
the preceding 12 months. But such picket- 
ing might be considered legal if the employer 
had engaged in unfair labor practices dur- 
ing the election or in the process of recog- 
nizing the other union. 

There are 18 million union workers and 
nearly 60 million nonunion workers in the 
United States. Good wages built the Nation 
and made it great. Workers, whether organ- 
ized or not, are entitled to a decent share 
of their productivity. They are entitled to 
fair and honest treatment. 

All of us will watch with interest, now 
that the bill has become law, to determine 
whether the measure lives up to the intent 
of Congress. If changes are necessary, the 
next Congress will have every opportunity to 
make them, 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We live in an age of pushbutton warfare 
and we are one of the great powers on 
earth. Another great power, Soviet Russia, 
through her leaders, has said on numerous 
occasions that it has the thermonuclear 
power to destroy the United States within 
half a day. ‘ : 

Members of Congress, even before this ses- 
sion, have made every effort to determine 
whether this Nation is adequately prepared 
to deter Soviet aggression. 

The Gaither report, which was kept secret 
longer than it should have been, said in 


part: 

“The United States is moving in a fright- 
ening course to the status of a second-class 
power.” 

The Rockefeller report said: 

“Unless present trends are reversed, the 
world balance of power will shift in favor 
of the Soviet bloc. If that should happen 
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we are not likely to be given another chance 
to remedy our failings.” 

Adm. Hyman G. Rickover stated: I think 
it is almost too late. This is what I worry 
about. * * * Some of my money for fis- 
cal 1958 which was appropriated by Con- 
gress several months ago has not yet been 
made available to me.” 

Secretary of Defense McElroy said: “By 
1962 the Russians may lead the United 
States in guided missiles by as much as 3 
to 1.” 

General Thomas Power, Air Force Strate- 
gic Commander, stated: “I think you are just 
risking the whole country. That is how im- 
portant I feel it is. The force which is now 
programed is not adequate because it is not 
coming fast enough.” 

Faced with these grim facts, the Congress 
approved a measure to create a new National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration with 
nearly $500 million to spend; extended the 
draft to 4 years; extended the Renegotia- 
tion Act under which the Government re- 
covers excessive profits on defense contracts, 
and in general did its best to overcome 
the administration’s avowed intention of 
lagging behind the Soviet Union in long- 
range missiles and other thermonuclear 
instruments of war. 

National defense is a continuing struggle 
between those who would economize to a 
point of naticnal risk and those who recog- 
nize the need for a first-class defense even 
if it means tightening belts. 

In January, Members of Congress once 
more will examine the Nation’s defense 
structure with an eye toward further im- 
provements. 


NEW FEDERAL JUDGES 


A bill creating two additional Federal 
judgeships for Tennessee was reported out 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. I am 
hopeful of immediate action once Congress 
meets again in January. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Congress, at the request of President 
Eisenhower, raised the legal limit of the 
national debt to $295 billion. The national 
debt in 1952, when President Eisenhower as- 
sumed office, was $265 billion, or roughly 
$30 billion less than the present amount. 


ALOHA 


A 50th State was born this session of Con- 
gress with the admission of Hawaii. The bor- 
ders of the United States now extend north- 
ward to within a few miles of Soviet Siberia 
and into the strategic Pacific. 


HOUSING 


Two housing bills were vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, and a third measure was on his desk 
as Congress prepared to adjourn. 

The need for a sound housing bill was 
obvious from the start. Millions of Ameri- 
cans live in areas which either have become, 
or soon will become, slums. 

It is necessary for the Government to in- 
sure private mortgages if the great postwar 
building program continues for the benefit 
of citizens in Tennessee and throughout the 
Nation. 

In addition, hundreds of colleges are hard 
pressed for classrooms and dormitory ac- 
commodations for their mushrooming en- 
roliments. 

A key section of the third bill extended 
the authority of the FHA. The Federal 
Housing Authority, assuming that such a 
provision would be approved, already had 
issued almost $5 billion of “letters of intent” 
to keep construction moving at a fair and 
honest pace. 

The bill also established minimums of $ 
percent on the first $13,600 of a house's 
evaluation; 10 percent on the value between 
€13,500 and $18,000; and 30 percent on all 
over $18,000. 
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Maximum interest on rental housing and 
management type mortgages insured by the 
FHA would be raised to 5%, percent from 
4¥, percent with the interest ceiling on sales- 
type cooperatives raised from 5 to 5% per- 
cent. The maximum insurable mortgage 
would be raised from $20,000 to $22,500 for 
one-family units. 

The bill also contained authorization for 
$7,000 new units for low-rent public hous- 
ing to be built by local agencies as a stop- 
gap step toward helping cities rehabilitate 
blighted areas. 

Unfortunately the provision authorizing 
direct loans to colleges for classroom con- 
structtion and equipment was not included 
in the third bill. This provision was con- 
tained in the first two bills and it was criti- 
cized by the President as objectionable. 

CIVIL WORKS 


The President vetoed two civil works ap- 
propriation bills, but the Congress overrode 
his second veto. 

Civil works measures long have been 
termed “pork barrel” by cynics of Govern- 
ment. Actually, civil works provides money 
for flood control and reclamation projects. 

There is nothing “pork barrel” about a 
flood. More than 1,000 urban communities 
in the United States have been classified as 
flood-endangered areas. The flood threat is 
increasing with the expansion of suburbia. 

During the tragic floods of 1955, damage 
in the United States was estimated at $1 
billion, or approximately the total amount 
of the civil works measure which was ap- 
proved over the President’s veto. 

We certainly must protect our industrial, 
commercial, and residential areas from floods. 

Included in the measures was one designed 
to bring relief from the continual flooding 
of farm lands and highways in the Forked 
Deer and Obion River areas of the west Ten- 
nessee drainage area, 

Another approved measure calls for a new 
channel for the Wolf River to help alleviate 
the flooded Shelby County bottomlands and 
to remove the somewhat famous unpleasant 
smells from the north and downtown Mem- 
phis. 

The approved appropriations bill in- 
cluded 67 new projects, but the total ap- 
propriation was less than the amount re- 
quested by the President. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In this continuing struggle between the 
free world and the Communist bloc it is nec- 
essary for the United States ‘to bolster the 
economic and military strength of our Allies. 

This Congress established a new Inter- 
American Development Bank to finance proj- 
ects in Latin America. Congress also boosted 
U.S. subscription to the World Bank. 

A Foreign aid measure was approved which 
included $2.1 billion in military assistance 
and another approximately $1 billion in eco- 
nomic assistance. 

NATO 


An important meeting was held in London 
in June. It was called the Atlantic Congress 
and it was sponsored by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. NATO is composed of 
15 free world nations who have pooled their 
military strength to deter possible Soviet 
aggression. The organization has been most 
successful in its continuing efforts to keep 
the Communists behind their Iron Curtain. 

The Atlantic Congress was approved by 
NATO parliamentarians on a_ resolution 
which I submitted as chairman of the Poiit- 
ical Committee. Some 650 citizens from the 
NATO countries attended the Congress. 
Means of strengthening economic, political 
and cultural ties were discussed and in many 
ways this was the most important interna- 
tional meeting of the year. 

Following the Atlantic Congress, the Sen- 
ate approved a resolution authorizing the 
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NATO nations to meet again for the same 
purposes, but this time on a more official 
basis. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee will hold hearings on the resolution 
when it convenes in January. The State De- 
partment has given a “green light” to the 
proposed plan. 
TAXES 

Congress extended for 1 year the Korean 
war corporation taxes and certain excise 
taxes. The transportation and local tele- 
phone taxes were reduced. 

New levies were imposed on life insurance 
companies which will return the Government 
another estimated $215 million annually. 


HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


It looked for awhile as if the Federal high- 
way program would be faced with a financial 
roadblock. As a final resort, Congress in- 
creased the Federal gas tax from 3 to 4 cents. 
This tax becomes effective on October 1, 1959, 
and continues for 21 months. 

Passage of the highway financing act as- 
sured by an amendment introduced by Sen- 
ator GorE and me, construction of a highway 
bridge over Pickwick Dam near Savannah. 
This will add another vital link in our high- 
Way system. 

RAILROAD WORKERS 

The Congress approved a measure increas- 
ing pension and jobless benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement and Unemployment 
Acts. 

VETERANS 


Provided $100 million for direct housing 
loans to veterans. Readjusted non-service- 
connected disability pensions and provided 
new pensions for widows. 


AGRICULTURE 


Extended the surplus farm products law. 
Introduced a Federal food stamp plan for 
needy families in a few trial areas of the 
country. 

Put a ceiling of $50,000 on price support 
benefits. 


POSTAL AND BOND INTEREST RATES 


Congress declined to increase postage rates 
or interest rates on long-term Government 
bonds but did inerease rates on E and H 
series savings bonds to a maximum interest 
of 4% percent. 


AIRPORT PROGRAM 


A $63 million matching Federal aid to 
States was approved this session for airport 
improvements for the fiscal years of 1960 
and 1961, 

WILD HORSE BILL 


A bill prohibiting mechanized roundups 
of an estimated 20,000 wild horses in West- 
ern States was approved, much to the grati- 
fication of humanitarians everywhere. 


HIGH PRICES 


As chairman of the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, we turned the 
spotlight once again on the high cost of 
living. Hearings of the subcommittee have 
brought out the fact that once an industry 
obtains near-monopolistic control of a prod- 
uct, prices are increased far and beyond the 
worth of the product. 

Nobody is against profitmaking, but price 
gouging is something else. 

Upon subcommittee recommendation, this 
Congress passed a bill to tighten the Clayton 
Act so as to give speedier relief to small 
businessmen damaged by monopolistic 
practices, such as price discrimination. 

The Senate passed a bill to make more 
effective antitrust enforcement by the De- 
partment of Justice by empowering the At- 
torney General to compel the production of 
documents in civil antitrust suits. 

The subcommittee also held hearings and 
reported for consideration by the Judiciary 
Committee two important proposed bills: Ss. 
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11 (equality of opportunity bill), and S. 
442 (premerger notification bill). 

Hearings also were held in the adminis- 
tered price field in the bread industry, as 
well as administered price inflation and the 
public interest. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

The right of every qualified American 
citizen to vote is basic and sacred. Any in- 
telligent investigation of voting privileges is 
worthwhile. I hope that the Civil Rights 
Commission will get back on the track of 
investigating the matter of voting, and, at 
the same time, it will get out of some of the 
other fields into which, unfortunately, it has 
wandered, 

As Commissioner Battle, a distinguished 
former Governor of Virginia, has said, we 
need to have considerably more discussion of 
the problems of human relations before legis- 
lative action is taken. 

While I am highly displeased with much of 
the Commission’s report, especially its inac- 
curacies, I believe that continuation of the 
study with a revamped Commission may be 
the best defense against more drastic oreven 
punitive legislation. While the study is 
going on, a telling argument can be made 
against the enactment of any punitive legis- 
lation. Therefore, I believe extension of the 
Commission’s life is the best way to prevent 
legislation which could be harshly unfair to 
the South. 

For these reasons, I voted for extension of 
the Commission. I was joined in this vote 
by 71 other Senators, including my colleague 
from Tennessee, Senator Gore, and the Demo- 
cratic majority leader, Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON. 





CONCLUSION 


Now that the Congress is about to adjourn, 
it is my intention to visit every county in 
Tennessee as a means of reporting to the 
people, and at the same time obtaining ad- 
vice and recommendations for use when the 
Senate convenes next January. 

In addition, the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee will hold hearings 
during the next few weeks on such important 
questions as matched Government bids, the 
promotion of professional boxing, and ad- 
ministered prices in the drug industry. 

I want to express my appreciation for all 
the letters and suggestions I have received 
during this session. Be assured that I wel- 
come your continuing interest and recom- 
mendations for new legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Estes KEFAUVER, 
U.S. Senator. 





Invitation to Mr. Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing news editorial from the Concord 
Free Press of Concord, Mass., for 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959. This 
news editorial is entitled “Invitation to 
Mr. Khrushchev.” ‘This news editorial 
is written by Mrs. Edward J. Bander, of 
West Concord, Mass., a constituent and 
friend of mine. It illustrates many basic 
qualities in our free way of life. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Khrushchev and the Russian 
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people would profit by a visit to West 
Concord, Mass., as well as Concord, 
Mass., and to experience the happiness 
and contentment and peaceful living of 
free human beings living in a Nation 
under God: 

INVITATION TO Mr. KHRUSHCHEV 


WEstT ConcorD, MAss., 
; September 1, 1959. 

Deak Mr. KHRUSHCHEV: I see in the big 
newspapers lately how a lot of people in this 
country are being asked where they would 
take you and what they would show you if 
they had the chance during your impending 
visit to the United States of America. Well, 
Mr. K., I’ve been asking myself that question 
and I thought you might like to know what I 
decided. 

I guess I should made it clear first, though, 
that I’m no high Government official or big 
political theorist or atomic scientist, or any- 
thing like that. In fact, I’m not even what 
you might call a “leading citizen” here in 
my home town. To be perfectly honest with 
you, Mr. K., I’m just one of the millions of 
little people you can see anywhere you go 
in America. Don’t get the wrong idea, 
though—I’m very proud to be one of them 
and I share with all of them a conviction 
which you may have a little trouble under- 
standing when you get over here: a convic- 
tion that my opinion is just as good as the 
next fellow’s, no matter who he is. So that’s 
why I don’t feel the least bit hesitant about 
writing you this letter. 

Now, if I could take you anywhere I wanted 
to in America, I’m sure I couldn’t do much 
better than to start out by showing you all 
the famous landmarks in Concord, Mass., 
the town that has often been called the 
“Birthplace of American Freedom”—and be- 
lieve me, you’d get a very generous sampling 
of the historical and cultural starch that has 
gone right into the backbone of this country 
from its earliest days right up to and includ- 
ing the present. 

However, knowing what a busy schedule 
you'll have—if I could take you to only one 
spot, I’d have to give up all that and bring 
you, instead, to West Concord, Mass. Be- 
cause there’s a little flower garden that grows 
right behind the shanty at the railroad cross- 
ing here in West Concord, and that’s the one 
thing I’d like most of all for you to see. 

I suppose you’re entitled to know why I'd 
bring you all the way over here to show you 
a flower garden, so let me try to explain. 

You see, Mr. K., this little garden—which 
doesn’t cover an area much more than 8 feet 
by 10 feet—involves a lot of those little peo- 
ple I mentioned earlier. Of course, it in- 
volves a few who are kind of big in their own 
way, too, but I wouldn’t be surprised if they'd 
just as soon be counted among the little 
people I’m talking about. 

Now about this garden. You understand, 
of course, that the land itself is owned 
partly by the town of Concord and partly 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad (which is 
@ pretty fair-sized outfit in these parts), but 
the flower garden was started by a man from 
Concord named George Mulcahy. Mr. Mul- 
cahy was one of the gate tenders for the 
railroad here in West Concord, and he really 
loved flowers. I guess maybe he thought 
pretty well of this country, too, because he 
set up a flagpole right at the edge of his 
garden. 

Well, Mr. Mulcahy died a few years ago 
and anyone might have expected his little 
garden to be long gone by now. There are 
two main reasons why it isn’t and they are, 
one Mr. George Turnbull, of Little- 
ton (formerly of South Acton), and one 
Mr. Tony Garceau, of West Acton, and I'd 
like very much for you to meet both these 
gentlemen, Mr. K. You see, they were two 
of Mr. Mulcahy’s fellow crossing tenders and 
after he passed on, they sort of agreed to try 
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to keep his garden going between them. 
And it has worked out very well. Mr. Turn- 
bull works the 7-to-3 shift and Mr. Garceau 
takes over on the 3-to-11, and between them 
they’ve really kept the garden flourishing. 
It’s quite a bit of work for them, of course, 
but they don’t mind. In fact, they’ve added 
& lot of new powers as they went along, 
some grown from seed (which Mr. Turnbull 
bought himself—we have no commissar for 
this sort of thing, you understand), some 
transplanted from Mr. Garceau’s private 
garden—and others that have been donated 
by friends.’ For instance, Mrs. Aida Macone 
(who lives right across the street) donated 
the pansies which Mr. Turnbull set out to- 
gether with a small square of marigolds 
right in the middle of the garden (in front 
of the signal box), and they look upon this 
particular spot as a kind of little personal 
memorial to their old mutual friend, the 
late Mr. Mulcahy. 

Then there’s the row of glads that runs 
the length of the fencing at one end of the 
garden—they were donated by Mr. Charles 
Lombardo, the local barber whose shop is 
across the street. Speaking of the fencing— 
it was freshly painted this year, compli- 
ments of Mr. John Damon (he’s one of our 
town selectmen and also one of the present 
owners of the long-established and very suc- 
cessful Damon family business, the Con- 
cord Woodworking Co.—I suppose you’d call 
him a capitalist). Then there’s the flag- 
pole—completely repainted this summer 
with paint donated by Mr. Al Soffritti, of 
Concord. 

Now you might figure that a long dry 
spell would raise havoc with the garden, 
Mr. K, inasmuch as there’s no water in the 
shanty and there’s no bureaucracy around 
to handle the problem—but if you did, you’d 
figure wrong. The boys can always get 
water, even thought it has to be carried by 
the bucketful—there’s Lena’s Launderette 
right across the way and then, heading down 
Church Street and Commonwealth Avenue 
from Lena’s, there’s Maguire’s Town Taxi 
and Condons’ Package Store, and the owners 
of all these establishments have a standing 
agreement with the boys to provide water 
anytime it’s needed. 

I'd certainly like for you to meet and talk 
with every one of the people I’ve mentioned, 
Mr. K. And then, if you have a few more 
minutes, I’d like for you to sit back and 
relax on one of the benches or old chairs 
just beyond the garden, underneath the big 
maple tree which shades the whole area. 
Maybe Miss Olive Hosmer will come by on 
her way to the library and step to chat with 
you. Miss Hosmer is a member of one of 
Concord’s oldest and proudest families but 
she never passes by without stopping to ad- 
mire the garden—and she knows every 
flower in it. 

Then, too, this is a spot where all the 
boys; young and old, get together to swap 
stories and opinions, and maybe you could 
listen in. Of course they don’t always see 
eye to eye, and you might even get to hear 
them criticizing the Gevernment—ours or 
yours or anyone else’s, for that matter. 
But don’t be alarmed if a policeman should 
come along and stop to listen—the area’s 
just part of his beat and he’s not going to 
haul anyone off to jail, because (strange as 
the practice may seem to you, Mr. EK.), crit- 
icizing governments is quite a pastime in 
this country, as well as a privilege guar- 
anteed every one of us from the moment 
we're born, along with the right to express 
honest differences of opinion on any matter. 

So now maybe I can explain why I did so 
much talking earlier about the little people 
in this country, Mr. K. It was because I 
was going to tell you a lot of things about 
a@ pretty representative group of little people 
here in West Concord, representative of all 
the little people in America that you seem 
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to spend a lot of time talking about over 
there in Russia. You always sound as if 
you really feel quite sorry for us, because you 
figure that the big people over here don’t 
give a hoot about the little people and that 
big and little alike, we’re only interested in 
making money, so that we poor little people 
really don’t have much of anything worth 
living for. And you seem to be saying 
lately that you think we little people are go- 
ing to wake up one of these days and real- 
ize how superior your way of life is to ours, 
and then we'll switch over to yours volun- 
tarily. I’d just like to say to you, Mr. EK., 
don’t hold your breath waiting for that 
to happen. 

And if you are sincerely interested in the 
welfare of the little people of the world 
(and I think maybe in your own way you 
are), and you just can’t make it out to West 
Concord this time ‘round, could you still 
give some thought to the little people I’ve 
been telling you about? Because if you 
think about them enough you may realize 
one very important fact that it seems to me 
you're overlooking at the moment, and that 
is that even if we little people over here 
are as misearable and materialistic, with as 
little worth living for as you seem to think— 
we just don’t realize it, Mr. K., and it’s 
going to be a long time before we do. 

So someday when you're sitting over 
there in the Kremlin feeling sorry for us, 
would you do me one small favor? Ask 
yourself, Mr. EK., if the story of the little 
flower garden here in West Concord, exactly 
as I’ve told it to you (and every word of it 
was true)—ask yourself if it could all happen 
fin your country today? Or could it hap- 
pen—as our great American journalist-phi- 
losopher Harry Golden would say—“Only 
in America.” 

Sincerely, 
FP. W. B. 


UNICEF: An Outstanding Example of 


International Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
VDnited Nations International Children’s 
Emergeney Fund is one of the best dem- 
onstrations we have of international co- 
operation on basic common responsibili- 
ties. What is more basic than children 
everywhere in the world? What is more 
important than that the countries and 
the people of the world work together 
in their behalf? 

Focusing on the needs of sick, starving, 
and crippled children, UNICEF serves 
as the world meeting place where all 
governments, regardless of political 
ideologies, can unite in common cause 
against mankind's greatest scourges— 
disease, starvation, and ignorance. ‘The 
vicious circle formed by these mass 
enemies of the human race is the natural 
breeding ground of war, and none of 
its victims can suffer more hopelessly 
than helpless, innocent children, who 
are, after all, the only hope for the 
future of the world. 

As a longtime member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I have tried 
to keep abreast of such organizations 
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as World Health and UNICEF and have 
had opportunity to see at firsthand some 
of the work they do in the outposts of 
the world. I do believe that not until 
you have seen starving mothers and 
children drink the milk furnished them, 
not until you have seen literally thou- 
sands of penicillin injections given that 
will definitely cure yaws, or the sul- 
phones that are slowly making inroads 
on leprosy, and other such, can you 
evaluate the work done. To see, fur- 
ther, as I have seen, the far-reaching 
results of malnutrition, of lack of sani- 
tation, all of it umnecessary, gives one 
a@ deep sense of responsibility and ob- 
ligation to the less fortunate, as well as 
a sense of gratitude that there do exist 
such organizations as WHO and 
UNICEF. 

Whatever work is good, of necessity 
reflects the quality and capacity of the 
man at the top. UNICEF’s stature to- 
day certainly tells the story of what 
Maurice Pate, its executive director, has 
brought to it. Associated with former 
President Herbert Hoover in the relief 
work in Europe following the First World 
War, he has applied his training and his 
knowledge with ability and wisdom. 

Few people have any concept of the 
many problems there are in the day-to- 
day direction of an organization obliged 
to cope with differences of nationality, 
religion, customs and attitudes on the 
part of the staff itself. These same 
problems exist in the various govern- 
ments so eager to gain the benefits of 
UNICEF aid for their own people. 
These difficulties are very clearly and 
sympathetically given in “Half the 
World’s Children” written by Spurgeon 
M. Keeny, of Pennsylvania, the director 
of UNICEF's Asia regional office. I com- 
mend it to you. 

The following information, prepared 
by the U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 
which has offices in the U.N. Building in 
New York City, has been prepared to 
furnish answers to some of the questions 
most often asked about the work of 
UNICEF by organizations, publications, 
and individuals: 

INFORMATION ON UNICEF 

1. For “all the world's children”: The 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEP) 
is the world’s largest international agency 
devoted exclusively to the welfare of chil- 
dren. Its aid is completely outside the realm 
of politics; it is given without regard to race, 
nationality, creed or political belief. 

2. Promotes self-help: UNICEF helps. the 
governments of underdeveloped countries 
that request assistance (child population: 
about 750 million) to initiate or strengthen 
comprehensive measures to better the wel- 
fare of their children. The Children’s Fund, 
in cooperation with U.N. agencies such as 
the World Health Organization (WHO), 
Food and Agriculture Organization (PAO) 
and Technical Assistance (TA) provides 
equipment and technical skill—however, the 
full responsibility for running the health 
and welfare programs is assumed by the gov- 
ernments themselves. Eventually, the gov- 
ernments take over the entire responsibility 
for the programs started with UNICEF's aid; 
these often provide a model for permanent 
health services, and in this way the benefits 
of UNICEF's assistance are permanent. 

8. How it works: The governments that 
request assistance provide an average of 
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$2.50 in internal matching expenditures for 
every dollar spent by UNICEF for supplies 
not available within the assisted countries 
and to help the training of national person- 
nel in the fields of health, nutrition and 
child welfare. Specifically, UNICEF pro- 
vides basic medical equipment for maternal 
and child health centers; insecticides, drugs, 
and transport to initiate and run campaigns 
against endemic diseases usually affecting 
children, cuch as trachoma, malaria, yaws, 
leprosy, and tuberculosis; UNICEF also pro- 
vides powdered milk and vitamins for child 
feeding; equipment for dairies and milk- 
drying plants and for the processing of high- 
protein foods; and UNICEF sponsors nutri- 
tion education programs carried out through 
schools and maternal and child health 
centers. 

4. UNICEF Board: UNICEF operates under 
the direction of a 30-nation executive board 
which meets once a year (see list of mem- 
bers for 1959 hereafter). Its decisions are 
implemented by an Executive Director, New 
York Headquarters staff and a small staff 
of representatives in country, area and re- 
giorial offices in many parts of the world. 

5. Financial aspects: UNICEF is entirely 
supported by voluntary contributions. About 
90 percent comes from governments and 
the rest from organizations and individuals. 
In 1958, 87 governments contributed 20 mil- 
lion dollars. UNICEF funds are allocated to 
programs according to need and only 6.8 per- 
cent go toward administrative costs. 

6. U.S. contribution: The U.S. Govern- 
ment is in large part responsible for ini- 
tiating the idea of a United Nations agency 
for assistance to the world’s children. It 
has been the largest contributor since 
UNICEF was organized. The U.S. Govern- 
ment contribution in 1958 was $11 million. 
In recent years the U.S. contribution to 
UNICEF has represented a decreasing per- 
centage of the budget of the Children’s 
Pund since contributions from other govern- 
ments have been on the increase. The U.6. 
percentage in 1957 was 55 percent, in 1959 
it will be 50 percent. 

7. Financial aid: Assisted governments do 
not receive money. UNICEF provides sup- 
plies and equipment to strengthen child 
health, welfare and nutrition programs on a 
basis which is worked out between the Chil- 
dren’s Fund and the aided government con- 
cerned; technical advice comes from WHO, 
FAO or other UN agencies. Each project has 
to be approved by UNICEF's 30-nation Exec- 
utive Board. UNICEF field workers see to 
careful dispensing of all supplies; training 
aides and stipends are closely supervised. 
Records are kept and audited by UNICEF 
and by the Board of External Auditors of 
the United Nations. 


8. Citizen support: Oitizens in both donor 
and recipient countries voluntarily support 
UNICEF work. UNICEF welcomes the inter- 
est and support of all responsible nongovern- 
mental organizations and individuals. Its 
Executive Board has granted consultative 
status to 59 international nongovernmental 
organizations including all the major reli- 
gious, civic, professional and service groups. 
In a number of countries, as in the United 
States, national UNICEF committees have 
been formed with the approval and coopera- 
tion of the governments concerned. UNICEF 
gratefully acknowledges the help it receives 
from these citizen organizations, and believes 
their record of supporting their governments’ 
policies relative to the children’s fund pro- 
vides their best endorsement. 

9. The US. Committee for UNICEP, a non- 
profit organization incorporated under the 
laws of New York State, was established to 
stimulate interest in “all the world’s chil- 
dren” and promote a channel for U.S. citi- 
zen participation in the work of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. The US. Commit- 
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tee is authorized by its certificate of incor- 
poration to receive tax deductible contribu- 
tions for the Children’s Fund. Financial rec- 
ords are carefully kept and are audited by an 
outside accounting firm. The audited ac- 
counts are registered annually with Dun & 
Bradstreet, National Information Bureau, Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau and are avail- 
able to other recognized accrediting agencies. 

10. Committee projects: The U.S. Com- 
mittee’s primary purpose is to help more 
people become aware of UNICEF—why it is 
needed, whom it helps, and the result of 
its aid. This aim is promoted by three ma- 
jor annual projects: 

(a) Trick or treat for UNICEF: This is a 
Halloween program which enables young 
Americans to contribute to the welfare of 
their less fortunate contemporaries around 
the world. The program has grown from a 
small, spontaneous beginning in 1950 to 
one in which millions of boys and girls take 
part each year. In donating their “treats” 
of coins to UNICEF, children not only enjoy 
all the traditional fun of Halloween, but de- 
rive pride and pleasure from the knowledge 
that they are helping UNICEF's vital work. 
At the same time, commynities find the 
project an opportunity for wholehearted 
cooperation to convert a former “problem 
day” into one with a constructive purpose. 

(b) UNICEF greeting cards: First brought 
out 10 years ago, they benefit the work of 
the Children’s Fund. Each year since 1949, 
world famous artists have contributed 
paintings as designs, making possible’ a 
unique greeting card which does more than 
convey wishes for happiness—it actually 
brings happiness, in the form of milk and 
medicines, to many of the world’s needy 
children. 

(c) “Hi Neighbor”: A book which annually 
describes five UNICEF-aided countries in 
terms of children’s interests, supplemented 
by a record of songs and dances from the 
same lands. 

13. UNICEF executive board members for 
1959: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican Republic, Equador, El Salvador, 
France, Germany (Federal Republic of), 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, United Arab Republic, United 
Kingdom, United States, Yugoslavia, Tunisia. 

i4. Countries and territories receiving 
UNICEF aid: 

Africa: Algeria (French departments of); 
Cameroons under French administration; 
Central African Federation, Northern Rho- 
desia, Nyasaland, Southern Rhodesia; French 
Community, Central African Republic, Re- 
public of Chad, Republic of Congo, Republic 
of Dahomey, Republic of Gaboon, Republic 
of Ivory Coast, Mauritanian Islamic Repub- 
lic, Republic of Niger, State of Senegal, Re- 
public of Sudanese, Republic of Voltaic, 
Gambia; Ghana;? Republic of Guinea; 
Kenya; Liberia; 1 Malagasy Republic; Mauri- 
tius; Morocco;! Federation of Nigeria; St. 
Helena; Sierra Leone;1 Tanganyika under 
British administration; Togoland under 
French administration; Tunisia; Uganda; 
Zanzibar. 

Asia: Afghanistan? Burma,' Cambodia, 
Ceylon,’ China (Taiwan) ,1 Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia,’ 
Japan; Federation of Malaya,’ Netherlands 
New Guinea, New Hebrides, North Borneo,* 
Pakistan,’ Philippines, Sarawak,1 Singapore, 
Solomon Islands, Thailand,’ Vietnam. 

Eastern Mediterranean: Aden, British 
Somaliland,’ Esthiopia, Iran, Iraq,’ Israel, 
Jordan,’ Lebanon,’ Libya,1 Somaliland under 
Italian administration, Sudan‘ Turkey, 
United Arab Republic, Egypt; e 

Europe Austria,! Greece,’ Italy, Poland, 
Spain, Yugoslavia, 
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The Americas: Argentina,’ Bolivia, Brazil, 
British Guiana,’ British Honduras,’ British 
Virgin Islands, Chile, Colombia,’ Costa Rica,* 
Dominican Republic,’ Ecuador,! El Salvador, 
French Guiana (Department of France), 
Guatemala,’ Haiti,! Honduras,’ Mexico,! Nica- 
ragua,’ Panama, Paraguay,’ Peru,1 Surinam, 
Uruguay, West Indies Federation: Antigua, 
Barbados, Dominica, Grenada, Jamaica, 
Montserrat, St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, Trinidad and Tobaga,? 
Turks and Caicos. 





2Denotes those which also contribute to 
UNICEF's central fund. 





How Hungry is “Toothy” Labor Law? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an article that appeared 
in the September 13, 1959, edition of the 
Washington Post by the distinguished 
staff writer and labor economist, Mr. 
Bernard D. Nossiter. In light of the re- 
cently passed labor reform bill, the re- 
marks of Mr. Nossiter are timely and 
pertinent to the question of the immedi- 
ate future for industrial relations in the 
United States: 

How Hunery ts “TootHy” Lasor Law? 

(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

Postnatal examinations of the labor bill, 
as thick last week as the cigar smoke at a 
gathering of union business agents, agree 
on only one central conclusion: 

Congress has spawned a two-headed baby 
with its “Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959.” 

One head sinks some infant teeth into the 
corruption dramatized by Senator JoHN L. 
McC.LELLan’s Rackets Committee. The other 
nips at union organizing and strike weap- 
ons. 

Ironically, the bill’s sections dealing di- 
rectly with corruption were written with 
comparatively little argument. The Team- 
sters Union complained loud, long, and 
vainly against powers given the Secretary of 
Labor to investigate reports. The AFL-CIO 
and a large minority of the Senate took a 
gloomy view at first of the “bill of rights” 
for union members grafted onto the measure 





* by McCLELLAN, 


But the real struggles came over the bill’s 
title VII—amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act which touch on union power. The dif- 
ferences between ’’strong,”’ “moderate” and 
“soft” bills turned essentially on how they 
treated union boycotts and picket lines, 

A SIZE-UP 

The experts are neither sure in their own 
minds nor do they agree with one another 
about the economic consequences of the 
measure Congress finally passed. Obviously, 
much depends on interpretations by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, its independ- 
ent General Counsel, and the courts. Sec- 
tions of Taft-Hartley, particularly in the 
picketing and boycott area, are still un- 
settled 12 years after the bill was passed. 

But, in a very tentative sort of way, the new 


_law is expected to yield these results: 
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Organizing of the unorganized, which has 
not kept pace with the growth of the labor 
force since Taft-Hartley, will be slowed even 
further. This means that the largely non- 
union South and the great mass of unorgan- 
ized whitecollar workers will stay outside 
union ranks until organized labor comes up 
with new techniques and fresh appeals. 

Craft unions like the plumbers and sheet- 
metal workers will be much harder hit than 
the mass-production industrial unions like 
Walter Reuther’s Autoworkers. But indus- 
trial unions in migrating industries, like the 
textile workers and chemical workers, will 
also find it more difficult to organize or back 
up demands. 

New crimps have been put in the economic 
and organizing power of the Teamsters, de- 
spite President James R. Hoffa’s cries to the 
contrary. 

WEAPONS SYSTEM 

For the most part, industrial unions in 
steel, coal, and autos have organized the pro- 
duction worker in their jurisdiction. They 
back up wage demands by withdrawing these 
workers and shutting down production. 
They rarely rely on boycotts or on picket 
lines to sign up nonunion plants. 

But both these latter weapons are impor- 
tant to the crafts, the Teamsters, and white- 
collar unions . 

The Taft-Hartley Act appeared to outlaw 
secondary boycotts and union pressure on an 
employer aimed at getting him to stop deal- 
ing with another firm, the primary firm 
with which the union had a dispute. Taft- 
Hartley prohibited a union from discourag- 
ing the secondary firm’s workers’ handling of 
the primary firm’s goods. But it said noth- 
ing about direct pressure en, or agreements 
with, the secondary employer. 

So the Teamsters slipped through this ban 
with “hot cargo” agreements. The Team- 
sters, for example, might be trying to or- 
ganize a grocery chain’s warehouse. Under 
the “hot cargo” pacts, truckers normally car- 
rying goods in and out of the warehouse 
would agree not to transport the struck 
cargo. This pressure could persuade the 
warehouse operators to sign up. 

DEPLETED ARSENAL 


The new law, however, specifically pro- 
hibits such agreements with two execptions: 
garment workers and, in a very limited way, 
building trades workers. 

Moreover, the new law includes a section 
outlawing secondary boycott pressure against 
any person, not just workers of the secondary 
firm. ; 

The boycott provisions also strike at many 
unions which depended on Teamster aid to 
enforce their organizing and economic de- 
mands. The retail clerks, for example, often 
have trouble winning a strike against a de- 
partment store unless Teamster drivers re- 
fuse to pick up and deliver merchandise. 
Now, individual drivers may still decide on 
their own not to cross a clerks’ picket line. 
But the Teamsters as a union can’t make 
truckers agree not to send their drivers out 
with goods for the struck store. 

A big, open question is what will happen 
to drivers who refuse to cross picket lines 
at struck shops. The Teamsters will attempt 
to write contracts with truckers providing 
that workers can’t be fired for such refusals. 
If these contracts are upheld, the boycott 
provisions may not have nearly as much bite 
as has been expected. 

Another feature of the boycott section pro- 
hibits workers from picketing stores selling 
goods coming from a struck plant. This is 

\a@ marginal weapon, billed as an advertising 
device. Actually, it is a technique aimed at 
getting employees working in or servicing the 
store to bring pressure on the struck manu- 
facturer through their employer. 
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The new curbs on organizational picket- 
ing—lines set up around nonunion shops to 
bring workers into unions—will compel la- 
bor organizers to sell these workers on the 
advantages of the union before the union 
turns on economic heat. In the South and 
in white-collar offices, where suspicion and 
hostility toward unions is common, this 
won’t be easy. 

Unionists frankly admit they often set up 
organizing picket lines where many workers 
haven’t been sold on the union. The picket- 
ing has been justified as necessary to protect 
the standards of organized shops. It was 
aimed at pressuring holdouts into the union 
and, in some cases, pressuring the employer 
by shutting off his deliveries. 

Now, these lines can’t be maintained for 
more than 30 days unless the union asks the 
NLRB for an election in which the union 
must win a majority of the votes to be certi- 
fied. Moreover, unions can’t picket an un- 
organized shop where an election has been 
held within a year or in which another union 
is the recognized agent. 

Curiously enough, this last provision could 
seal racket unions into a shop. An employer 
could agree to recognize a crooked local which 
then might get certified by the NLRB. A 
legitimate union could picket this plant only 
if it could prove that the employer had con- 
nived with the racket local. Such proof is 
hard to come by. 

But if this gives the crooked union leader 
any comfort, the bill’s other six titles will 
send him scurrying to lawyers and ac- 
countants. In general, these sections rely 
on disclosure to prevent union officials from 
treating members’ dues as their personal 
property. 

All unions, down to the smallest local, will 
be required to report in detail how they got 
their funds and how they are spending them. 
A special fiduciary section requires union of- 
ficers to spend and invest solely for the bene- 
fit of the organization. 

Moreover, officials must report any side 
ventures they engage in or gifts they get 
from employers with whom their union bar- 
gains. This is designed to expose to public 
and members’ views the kind of generosity 
some truckers have shown toward Hoffa and 
his predecessor, Dave Beck. 

Employers and their union-taming middle- 
men, like Nathan Shefferman, are also re- 
quired to report gifts to unionists and report 
expenditures to steer workers away from a 
union or into a favored organization. 

But middlemen-lawyers need not report 
matters arising from a legitimate attorney- 
client relationship” and this could be a large 
escape hatch. 

Hoffa’s program to rehabilitate former 
convicts by putting them on Teamster pay- 
rolls may also be overhauled. The law pro- 
hibits erstwhile burglars, arsonists, em- 
bezzlers, and certain other felons from hold- 
ing union office for 5 years after their con- 
viction. However, some lawyers think that 
this section’s ban against Communists in 
unio#® offiee may be unconstitutional. 

Another antihoodlum section requires offil- 
cClals handling unon funds to be bonded for 
up to $500,000. Bonding companies don’t 
like to write guarantees for men with records. 

Perhaps the biggest and least-charter de- 
parture in the new law are sections aimed 
at breaking union autocrats stranglehold on 
their offices. Periodic, secret-ballot elections 
are now required. Union members are also 
guaranteed within some limits, the right to 
vote, caucus, pass on dues, sue their union, 
or speak against its policies without fear 
of retaliation. 

It is still far too early to tell whether 
these sections will stir a prosperity-number 
membership; whether they can be used by 
employer agents to harass a union, or 
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whether they will encourage a militancy in 
some timid unions that employers who 
fought so hard for the “bill of rights” never 
foresaw. 


Gold, Foreign Aid, and Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASGACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, since this 
excerpt is pertinent to several recent 
speeches and remarks I have made in the 
House, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude therein a very provocative article 
by Edwin L. Dale, Jr., in a recent edition 
of the New York Times entitled “Big 
Trade Deficit Is Sparking Move To Cut 
Aid Funds.” 

Understandably, thoughtful Ameri- 
cans should be deeply concerned by the 
marked and steady decrease in the U.S. 
gold stock pile and by evidence and signs 
of waste, inefficiency and mismanage- 
ment in the administration of foreign 
aid. 

The substantial shift in the balance 
of international trade and our steadily 
depleting gold stock pile can be viewed 
in no other way than with deep concern. 

I have felt for sometime past that 
Congress should very carefully reevalu- 
ate and reshape our current monetary 
policies as well as our mutual security 
policies and reciprocal trade policies. 
Current trends are alarming and the 
growing evidence of maladjustment in 
these fields requires our immediate and 
most penetrating attention. 

I appeal again to the executive depart- 
ment to exercise its authority and pow- 
ers under current laws to stop the out- 
flow of gold, eliminate waste and 
improvidence in foreign aid, and expedi- 
tiously check cheap foreign imports 
which are now threatening American 
workers, American industries and the 
American standard of living. 

The article follows: 

Bric Traps Dericrr Is SparkrnG Move To Curt 
Ari Funps—UNITEep STATES WORRIED BY 
Decrease IN GOLD STOCKPILE AND RISE IN 
ForREIGN ASSETS HERE 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

Wasurncton, September 5.—The big defi- 
cit in the U.S. balance of international pay- 
ments, with its resulting outflow of gold 
and buildup of foreign assets in New York, 
has to have a major impact on ad- 
ministration thinking about foreign aid. 

Powerful voices, centering in financial 
agencies, have begun to argue that the flow 
of Government capital abroad in the form 
of aid is too large for the continued strength 
of the dollar. 

The underlying belief in top administra- 
tion financial circles is that there is an 
entirely new situation in the world econ- 
emy, with European curriencies gaining 
strength while the dollar is showing the first 
faint signs of vulnerability. 

EMOTIONS IN -CONFLICT 

The immediate results of this view came 

in President Eisenhower's trip to Europe, 
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during which he urged that European na- 
tions undertake a far greater share of the 
burden of helping underdeveloped countries. 

In @ sense, the administration is torn be- 
tween two powerful emotions. One stems 
from acceptance of ‘the basic idea that the 
underdeveloped countries must be helped in 
the interest of the United States as well as 
for the good of those nations that get aid. 

The other is a growing fear for the future 
stability of the dollar unless two related 
things happen: domestic finances are con- 
trolled and the balance of. international 
transactions is righted. The U.S. deficit in 
imternational transactions was $3,400 million 
last year and will probably be even larger 
this year. 

FUTURE SEEMS GLOOMY 

As financial officials see the situation, it 
will do no good to anyone if there is a larger 
outfiow of aid dollars but the dollar be- 
comes of dubious value. This could hap- 
pen, it is believed, if-U.S. payments deficits 
continue on a large scale for many more 
years, 

Such a deficit means that foreign coun- 
tries as a whole obtain more dollars than 
they spend to buy American goods. They 
can take the difference in gold or can keep 
it in dollars and invest them in the finan- 
cial markets in New York. These invested 
dollars are potential claims against gold. 
Already they total $15,651 million, not far 
below the gold reserve, which has dwindled 
to $19,524 million. 

As the claims grow and the gold stock 
declined, U.S. short-term liabilities might 
eventually exceed assets. Even that would 
not necessarily mean a run on gold or some 
other crisis. But U.S. officials do not like 
to contemplate even the remotest possibility 
of such an event. 

Besides, some of them, looking ahead, are 
unhappy at the thought of potential pres- 
sure on the United States from what, in ef- 
fect, would be its foreign creditors. The 
United States, which has been exerting the 
pressure for years, does not want to be on 
the receiving end. 

Foreign countries are already substantial 
creditors of the U.S. Government. They have 
invested about $6,200 million in New York 
in short-term Government securities. Thus, 
as one high official put it, “we’re borrowing 
short from foreigners at home and lending 
abroad long.” 

The recent deterioration in the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments has come about mainly 
because of a drop in exports and a rise in 
imports, not because of an increase in foreign 
aid. But as financial officials view the situa- 
tion, foreign aid is the one element in the 
total balance over which the Government 
has considerable control. 

It is regarded as certain that the new 
line of thought in the administration will 
be a major theme in conversations with 
foreign finance ministers at the annual 
meeting here later this month of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. 

European countries have been running 
strong surpluses in their balance of -pay- 
ments while the United States has been in 
deficit. To U.S. officials this means only one 
thing: Europe should become a much bigger 
exporter of capital and the United States a 
smaller one, 

NEW VIEW ON INVESTMENTS 

Officials worried about international-pay- 
ments deficit are even b to'take a 
less enthusiastic view of investment abroad 
by American business. Up until very re- 
cently, this was welcomed on every count, 
by conservatives and liberals alike 

Now, with the payments deficit uppermost 
in many minds, an investment abroad is fre- 
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quently seen as a double blow—first an im- 
mediate outflow of dollars, and, second, a 
probable set-back to American exports. The 
export loss occurs when an Ameriean manu- 
facturer, for example, builds a plant in Eu- 
rope to share in the commor market rather 
than try to sell goods made in the. United 
States. 

This feeling accounts for the Treasury’s 
opposition to a bill to provide new tax in- 
cenetives for foreign investment unless its 
benefits are limited to investments in under- 
developed countries. 

A reflection of the growing concern about 
the international payments position of the 
United States came in the administration 
position on the Development Loan Pund in 
the foreign-aid bill. The President refused 
to support a Senate move te put the fund’s 
financing on a long-term basis, increase its 
lending authority and get around the appro- 
priations committees, even though the Presi- 
dent’s original position backed all three 
ideas. 

Another. reflection of the new line of 
thought, paradoxically, is U.S. support for 
the new International Development Associa- 
tion, even though this will cost the United 
States $330 million. Such a new institution 
has several merits in the eyes of an official 
worried about the U.S. payments deficit and 
the problem of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries 

It puts Europe in the lending picture for 
the first time on a formal, multilateral scale. 

Because it will be equipped to make soft 
loans—loans with easy terms and repayable 
in the currency of the borrower—it should 
eventually ease the pressure for a larger and 
larger Development Loan Fund in the United 
a The loan fund also makes this type 

loan. 





State Investigation of Chemical Corn-New 
York Trust Merger Called For 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September. 14, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following press release 
issued by the Honorable Lester HoLtTz- 
MAN On Monday, September 14, 1959, 
calling for investigation by the State at- 
torney general of the Chemical Corn- 
New York Trust merger: 

Representative Lester HoitrzmaNn, Demo- 
crat, of New York, member of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ef its Anti- 
trust Subcommittee, today called for a full- 
dress investigation by the attorney general 
of the State of New into the merger of the 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank and the New 
York Trust Co. 

The New York lawmaker Joined Represent- 
ative EMANUEL CELLER, Demecrat, of New 
York, chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in deploring the decision of New 
York State Superintendent of Banks, G. Rus- 
sell Clark, to approve the merger. 

“This decision flies in the face of our anti- 
trust policies,’ he said, “and ignores the 
authoritative finding of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice that the 
merger’s effect may be substantially to lessen 
competition, and tend to create a monopoly.” 

Mr. Hoitzman stated that failure of the 
responsible officials promptly te remedy this 
situation would reflect adversely on the ad- 
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ministration of Governor Rockefeller. “The 
people of the State of New York,” he said, 
“have a vital and continuing interest in a 
healthy, competitive banking system. They 
will not lightly accept the erosion of free 
enterprise in banking.” 

The text of Mr. HottzMan’s statement is 
as follows: 

‘The decision of Mr. G. Russell Clark, New 
York State superintendent of banks, te ap- 
prove the proposed merger of the Ghemical 
Corn Exchange Bank and the New York Trust 
Co. marks a trend in the concentration of 
banking facilities that must be stopped. 
This decision flies in the face of our basic 
antitrust policies and ignores the authori- 
tative finding of the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice that the merger’s ef- 
fect ‘may be substantially to lessen compe- 
tition and tend to create a monopoly.’ What 
is more, it misconstrues the clear holding of 
the Bethlehem case, which disapproved a 
similar merger of steel companies, and will 
bring together two of the largest New York 
City banks into another banking colossus. 

“I agree with the distinguished chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, Repre- 
sentative CELLER, that an immediate investi- 
gation should be instituted by the State at- 
torney general under the Donnelly Act, New 
York's antitrust law. If violation is found, 
the merger should be set aside. 

“Failure of responsible State officials 
promptly to remedy this situation will reflect 
adversely on the administration of Governor 
Rockefeller. The people of the State of New 
York have a vital and continuing interest 
in a healthy, competitive banking system. 
They will not lightly accept the erosion of 
free enterprise in banking.” 





Whose Ox Is Being Gored by Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, some 
Members of Congress who voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill have complained 
about the type and tenor of some of the 
letters they have received. They are not 
alone in the assaults on their integrity. 
Those who voted against the Landrum- 
Griffin bill are receiving letters of the 
same type though from different sources. 

The following letter from Mr. Sydney 
N. Coates, dated September 4, 1959, is 
typical of the correspondence I have re- 
ceived since voting against the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. My reply of September 10, 
1959 is also set forth: 

SEPTEMBER 10, 1959. 
Mr, Sypney N. Coates, 


Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Mr. Coates: I have your letter of 
September 4, 1959. 

I have not been threatened by any repre- 
sentative (unscrupulous or otherwise) of 
any section of organized labor. 

For your information, I have received 
threats and insolent letters from people who 
assume that only those who voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill voted their consciences 
rather than the pressures, threats and emo- 
tions of their constituents, while all those 
who voted against it have no consciences but 
bow to the whim or the will of the unions. 

On behalf of the 200 colleagues who joined 
me in voting against the Landrum-Griffin 
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bill in the first instance, and on behalf of 
the 51 colleagues who joined me in voting 
against it in its final form, I resent such con- 
duct and remind you that threats against 
legislators are un-American regardless of 
what prompts them. 

I am happy to note that you will support 
every Senator and Representative who “is not 
biased by pressure from any group.” Does 
that mean that those who think as you do 
will withhold their support from every Sen- 
ator and Representative who submitted to 
the pressures of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and every other big business repre- 
sentative? 

Very truly yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 





SEATTLE, WasH., September 4, 1959. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MULTER: You as our elected Con- 
gressman have been threatened in your posi- 
tion to legislate for the welfare of the country 
as a whole by an unscrupulous representative 
of one section of organized labor. 

A threat of this kind cannot be left un- 
challenged by the people of our country. The 
enclosure is my personal answer. I have 
challenged Mr. Carey to step down as per my 
letter, and the cartoon from the Seattle 
Post Intelligencer supports the public’s atti- 
tude toward this type of uncalled-for threat. 

I will support every Senator and Repre- 
sentative in his right to exercise his judg- 
ment as he sees fit, provided he is not biased 
by pressure from any group. 

Let me say in closing, that I know the 
people of our country have confidence in you 
as our leaders to fulfill the obligation of 
doing what is best for all. Our thoughts and 
prayers are with you constantly. 

Very truly yours, 
Syrpnzy N. Coarss, 





Tribute to a Great Test Pilot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to an outstanding son of 
West Virginia who lost his life in the 
service of his country. 

I refer to Comdr. Jon Edward Thomas, 
a native of Spencer in Roane County, 
W. Va., a distinguished officer of the 
Navy whose loss will be keenly felt by 
the Nation and his home State of West 
Virginia. Commander Thomas was one 
of the Navy’s leading test pilots and 
testing-unit commanders. He was killed 
in line of duty at Moffett Field, Calif., 
on December 11, 1958. , 

Commander Thomas was in the 42d 
year at the time of his death. His naval 
career was one of great brilliance and 
reflected his fine qualities as an officer. 

Attending Marshall College in Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., Commander Thomas en- 
listed in the Navy a full 9 months before 
Pearl Harbor. During the same month 
that the United States was attacked at 
Pearl Harbor, he was commissioned an 
ensign and assigned to naval aviation. 
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In combat operations, he demon- 
strated the highest qualities of courage 
aboard various carriers and carrier es- 
cort yessels. The Navy depended heavily 
on his bravery and ingenuity in both 
war and peace. 

After World War II, Commander 
Thomas was assigned as a liaison officer 
and test pilot with the British, French, 
and Netherlands navies from August 
1948 to January 1951. This was during 
the period when the United States and 
its Allies were striving to forge a strong 
defense against Communist aggression 
through the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

He later was assigned to test pilot 
training at the Patuxent River Naval Air 
Test Center. Then he was a project en- 
gineer and pilot in the fight test center 
at this vital installation. 

In 1955, Commander Thomas was des- 
ignated as air operations officer on one 
of our most important vessels, the U.S.S. 
Forrestal. A year later he was promoted 
to project coordinator for special weap- 
ons at Kirkland Field, N. Mex. At the 
time of his death he was serving his 
country as commanding officer of squad- 
ron 125. 

Among the decorations awarded to 
Commander Thomas for his faithful and 
heroic service were the American Cam- 
paign Medal, Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medal, World War II Victory Medal, 
Navy Occupational Service Medal—Eu- 
ropean Clasp, National Defense Service 
Medal, Philippine Liberation Ribbon, 
Order of the British Empire, and Nether- 
lands Order of the Orange Nassau. 

The loss of Commander Thomas is felt 
keenly by the Armed Forces of the 
United States, by his many friends and 
relatives in West Virginia throughout 
the world, and by all who respect and 
admire honor and devotion to the serv- 
ice of one’s country. 


Fifty-Acre Fair Celebrates the First 50 
Years of Tel Aviv 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, dramatic 
changes have taken place in Israel dur- 
ing the last 50 years. The city of Tel 
Aviv is now celebrating its 50th jubilee. 
Tel Aviv has become a great center, not 
only for the government of this bastion 
of democracy, but also it is now a main 
artery in Middle East industry and com- 
merce. Francis Ofner of the Chicago 
Sun-Times has done a special report 
on the celebration of the first 50 years of 
Tel Aviv, and I commend this article 
to the attention of my colleagues: 
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Prrry-Acre Fate Cr.esrates THE First 50 
Years or Tew Aviv 
(By Francis Ofner) 
Tx Avtv, IskarL—<A gaily laid out, 50-acre 
fair is commemorating the jubilee of Tel 
Aviv, the first all-Jewish city in modern his- 


Pifty years ago a handful of pioneers 
moved out of the winding alleys of age-old 
Jaffa to found, amid the sand dumes to the 
morth, a suburb they called Tel Aviv, meaning 
Hill of Spring. It has become a metropolis of 
nearly 400,000 and is Israel’s biggest single 
agglomeration of commerce, industry, arts, 
newspapers, and traffic jams. 

WORLD MESSAGES 


Its exciting history is told in plastic models, 
pictures, and diagrams at the Tel Aviv mu- 
nicipal pavilion, the heart of the fair. How 
the shaky summer huts of 1909 survived wars 
and riots to grow into a world landmark is 
symbolized by the nearby cities of the world 
pavilion. 

Thirty-two cities in 20 countries have sent 
token exhibits, many with Hebrew inscrip- 
tions, greeting Tel Aviv. 

There are spacious amusement parks, a& 
heliport and commercial pavilions. The or- 
ganizers intend that after a 2-month jubilee 
show the fair will become the site of regular 
international fairs and help to boost Tel 
Aviv’s position as one of the Middle East’s 
main ‘centers of commerce and industry. 


A DRAMATIC CHANGE 


When the State of Israel came into being 
11 years ago, the site of the exhibition on the 
north bank of the Yarkon River was a place 
for weekend picnics by those willing to hike 
far afield. By now it lies practically in the 
center of northern Tel Aviv, with fashionable 
hotels and modern shopping arcades sur- 
rounding it, 

The main driving force behind this rapid 
growth has been the immigration that 
trebled the country’s population since 1948. 
On a miniature scale, Tel Aviv has become 
to Israel what New York is to the United 
States. Neither is its country’s capital, yet 
each is the biggest single concentration of 
both old settlers and new immigrants. 

Like New York, Tel Aviv does not bear 
the stamp of any particular group. Its in- 
habitants, originating from more than 70 
countries—with a strong core ef native-born 
Israelis—have given it a distinctive char- 
acter. 

IDEALISM AND NECESSITY 

Tel Aviv’s vitality stems from idealism and 
necessity. The city was never a boomtown 
spurred by a gold rush or oil strike, or by 
sudden industrialization. The founding 
fathers’ dream of a town where the mayor, 
policemen, and street cleaners would all be 
Jews simply brushed aside such obstacles 
as orthodox economics or the sweltering cli- 
mate. 

The need to take in ever-growing waves of 
refugees from Czarist Russia, Nazi Germany, 
the African, and Asian states rising under 
the hostile banner of Arab nationalism, and 
Communist-dominated Eastern Europe pro- 
vided the impetus for the city’s develop- 
ment and expansion. 

Like many cities of Asia and Africa, Tel 
Aviv is a pattern of contrasts—but not the 
sharp contrasts of wealth and misery as in 
many older cities. 

Here a company director may share a block 
of flats with a veteran bus driver, whi s 
more recent immigrants, highly q 
lawyers from Poland or former hawkers of 
the Moroccan bazaars, struggle alongside one 
another to strike roots in identical asbestos 
huts to which they were taken straight 
from shipboard, 


September 15 


Senator Scott Is Hailed Freshman of 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JABES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of Friday, 
September 11, 1959: 

Senator Scott Is HAILED FRESHMAN OF YEAR 
(By John M. Cummings) 


Harrissure, September 10.—The Republi- 
can half of the TV act of Clark and Scott has 
been designated freshman Senator of the 
year. 

In recognition of the honor bestowed on 
this distinguished Philadelphian, silver- 
tongued Evererr DirKsEn, the minority 
leader of the Senate, gave Scotr a bearlike 
hug while the cameramen recorded the 
touching scene for posterity. 

Hucx Scort, nimble witted and aggressive, 
was elected a U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania 
last fall. A former chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee and at the time 
of the election a Member of the House, Mr. 
Scorr defeated the then Governor of the 
Commonwealth, George Michael Leader. 

In the same election and, like Leader, 
running on the Democratic ticket, Dave 
Lawrence won the governorship... HucH 
Scort, in point of fact, was the only winner 
en the Republican ticket in the statewide 
balloting. His victory stands as testimony 
to his own strength and the weakness of Mr. 
Leader. 

The new honor bestowed on Mr. Scorr 
comes at a time when some folks are ponder- 
ing the likelihood of his being nominated for 
Vice President at next year’s Republican 
National Convention. It is contended that a 
bloke capable of earrying Pennsylvania when 
the State, otherwise, was going Democratic, 
could be a wheelhorse of no little drawing 
power. 

Pennsylvania ranks next to New York and 
California in the number of convention dele- 
gates and votes in the electoral college. The 
disposition, to which Scorr certainly would 
offer no objection, is to link his proposed 
candidacy with the presidential prospects of 
Vice President Nixon. 

Mr. Nixon, at this early stage of the pro- 
ceedings, seems destined to win the presi- 
dential nomination of his party. To be sure, 
forces are at work promoting Governor 
Rockefeller, of New York, whose sensational 
defeat of Averell Harriman last year was a 
really outstanding achievement from the 
Republican standpoint. 

Beyond New York, however, Rockefeller is 
an unknown quantity. Mr. Nixon, on the 
other hand, has been itn the public eye for 
@ number of years. His recent journey to 
Russia boosted his stock immeasurably, and 
contributed to the growing feeling that his 
nomination for the top spot on the Republi- 
can ticket is tnevitable. 

Senator Ciarx, who teams with Scorr in a 
political slackwire act on television, missed 
being designated freshman of the year after 
his debut in Washington. 

It seems that the Democratic neighbor of 
Senator Scorr in the Chestnut Hill section 
of Philadelphia talked his way into disfavor 
with a number of important lads in the Sen- 
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ate, including Majority Leader JoHNson. 
And, by the way, JoHNSON’s trial kite as a 
presidential prospect seems to be trailing its 
tail. 

The new honor which has come Scort’s 
way should be of substantial help in the 
billing of the team. Up Scranton way CLarK 
and Scort still is a brand of tobacco. They 
chew it. 





My Report to the District on the Ist 
Session of the 86th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
practice to keep the people of the Sixth 
Iowa District informed on the legislative 
work accomplished by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to report on my activi- 
ties each year through a year-end report. 
The following summary sets out the 
high points of the legislative work of 
the Ist session of the 86th Congress. 

ECONOMY 


The underlying theme of this event- 
ful session of the Congress has been 
“hold the line on Government spend- 
ing.” The Congress not only held 
spending within the President’s budget 
requests but actually shaved further re- 
ductions in appropriations of the tax 
dollars. 

I supported the House Committee on 
Appropriations in their efforts to cut 
the overall budgetary appropriations and 
voted for appropriation bills which con- 
tained these spending cuts. My phi- 
losphy is that we must appropriate every 
cent we need for the necessities of our 
people at home, including all the neces- 
sities for defense, but mot one red cent 
for waste. 

AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT 


Although this has not been an alto- 
gether productive year for farm legis- 
lation, it has been most gratifying to me 
to serve the farmers of Iowa and the Na- 
tion as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

The Presidential veto of the wheat bill 
dampened hopes for major revisions of 
the farm programs. My omnibus farm 
bill was one which was shelved by con- 
tinued veto threats. Mr. Benson, speak- 
ing on behalf of the administration, 
frankly stated that he would not let any 
legislation pass which raised the parity 
supports even so little as 1 percent, no 
matter how much production was re- 
duced. This attitude created a com- 
plete stalemate as these views are not 
shared by the majority of the member- 
ship of the Agriculture Committee. 

OFFICE ACTIVITIES 


During this session I have introduced 
33 bills and resolutions which can be 
divided into 4 main categories as 
measures. to assist or otherwise to be of 
benefit to the farmer, the small business- 
man, the laborer, and the elder citizen. 
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I have spent a great deal of time writing 
letters, testifying, and working for these 
measures as well as other legislation 
which you have urged me to support. 
Items, other than farm measures, which 
I have given particular stress include 
transmission lines for western Iowa, 
amortization deductions for small busi- 
ness, reduced interest loans for small 
businesses which build facilities to proc- 
ess surplus farm products into new in- 
dustrial products or uses, raising income 
limitations of the Social Security Act, 
pensions for veterans and their widows, 
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extension of rural mail routes, creation 
of food storage program for national 
emergencies, wildlife and conservation 
programs, education and _ scholarship 
loans to students, extension of GI bill, 
establishment of Great White Fleet, and 
a program for the annual reduction of 
the national debt. 

The following list of the important is- 
sues which came before the House of 
Representatives during this session of 
Congress provides you with my voting 
record and the current status of the leg- 
islation: 


a ae SF 


How I voted 


Admission of Hawaii as our 50th State 
Continuing direct loans to veterans 
Extending Federal aid to airports 


Self-financing authority for TVA 
Federal program to improve housing 





BOATING cease 1-cent increase in Federal gasoline tax. macienis etic haste ale sei 

BOE a anieces Research program for industrial uses of agricultural commodities.......- 
DOE ceacace Small business research and counseling grants_.................-......-- 
WIG .B SicaSes Veteran’s pension program._._.____.__. 
tes alien Increasing savings bonds interest rates 


Issue 
eee 


Extension of water pollution control program 
90 percent price support and acreage reduction for wheat. _...........-_. 
Strengthen wheat marketing quota and price support program.........- 
Mutual security for world peace_....__- 
Lower reserve requirements for Federal Reserve banks_.............-.-- Do, 
Labor reform legislation (S, 1555 on final passage) 
Extending Public Law 480 with food stamp amendment_............_.- 
Health benefits program for civil service employees.............-.--.---- 
-| Public works appropriation (veto overridden)._.................-..-...- 


Status 





Sent to President. 
On Speaker’s desk. 
Vetoed. 

Do. 
Became law. 


Do, 
Sent to President. 
Do 


Became law. 

...--| Sent to President. 
Awaiting conference. 
Sent to President, 
Became law. 

Sent to President. 





The following is a reprint of the very 
generous remarks of the Honorable 
JOHN McCormack in connection with my 
activities in this Congress and on my 
part in the passage of the labor reform 
legislation which appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp on September 3, 1959. 





Will Bicarbonate Be Necessary? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from today’s Wall Street Journal: 

Tue Secretary’s Hat 

Like a lot of other people, the Secretary 
of Labor is becoming increasingly restive 
about the continued steel strike. Not only 
is the strike more and more troublesome to 
him officially, Mr. Mitchell has a very per- 
sonal stake in an early settlement. The 
longer it drags, the closer the Secretary 
comes to losing his hat and to a possible case 
of temporary indigestion. 

Last spring, when certain Members of Con- 
gress wanted to go on a vast spending spree 
te prevent unemployment and certain labor 
leaders were predicting dire days for the 
economy, Mr. Mitchell also made a predic- 
tion. He said that unemployment would be 
less than 3 million during October, and he 
also said that if it weren’t he’d eat his hat on 
the steps of the Labor Department Building. 

Now the latest figures show that for the 
period from mid-July to mid-August, em- 
ployment was at an all-time August high of 





67.2 million and unemployment dropped 
some 318,000. But because of the continu- 
ing steel strike, the unemployment reduc~ 
tion was less than normal, While steel- 
workers on strike are not considered un- 
employed, the men laid off in other indus- 
tries certainly are without jobs. And at least 
145,000 in the rail, coal, and construction 
industries are idle because of the steel strike. 

If all these men had been at work during 
that time, the total unemployment as of 
September 1 would have been 3,281,000 or 
thereabouts. And if unemployment were to 
continue to decline in the same ratio as it 
has for the past 2 or 3 months, there’s not 
much question Mr. Mitchell would be wear- 
ing his hat where he should come November. 

As it is, he still has a fighting chance, for 
both the Commerce Department and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission report 
new—and considerably higher—estimates of 
over $33 billion in business expansion for ali 
of 1959. Since expansiori makes jobs and 
jobs create less unemployment, a steel set~- 
tlement before October might find the Sec- 
retary just under the wire. 

But even if he has to eat his hat, he 
won’t be the only one on a distasteful diet. 
For a great many Congressmen and labor 
leaders who were predicting calamity for the 
country unless the Government opened wide 
ail the spending spigots have a great many 
wrong predictions to eat. 





Establishment of a National Fuels Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
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orp, I include the following address by 
Walter F. Schulten, vice president, Con- 
solidation Coal Co., on September 10, 
1959, to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, meeting at Spokane, 
Wash.: 

The idea of a national fuels policy, one 
which would take into account the most effi- 
cient and constructive use of our national 
resources in this field, is not new. 

Back in the Roosevelt era Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes headed a committee which 
suggested such a plan. It was again pro- 
posed by the so-called Paley committee, 
which studied our national resources, and as 
late as 1954 by a Presidential advisory com- 
mittee. 

Now, with the formation of the National 
Coal Policy Conference, it has been put for- 
ward again. Resolutions are now pending 
which would set up a joint congressional 
committee, composed of eight members from 
the House and eight from the Senate, to 
study and make proposals for such a policy. 
There are few dissenting voices; the sugges- 
tion has had the hearty approval of leading 
congressional and governmental officials. Any 
such policy will involve the highly competi- 
tive fuel industries and a determination 
upon their claims and counterclaims. 

One primary reason for formulating and 
executing a national fuels policy is national 
security. 

One of the primary questions which has 
been raised is the extent to which our coun- 
try should be dependent upon foreign im- 
ports of fuel. This question also looms large 
in the case of other minerals and products. 

Yet, it is important in this instance also, 
even though a subject for controversy. Im- 
ports of residual oil have risen sharply since 
the end of World War II. In 1945, they were 
the equivalent of 10 million tons of coal; in 
1957 and 1958, they approximated slightly 
more than 40 million tons. These imports 
have displaced coal for industrial uses. 

Last spring the President put restrictions 
im the form of quotas on the imports of 
petroleum, including residual. 

This action was taken after a petition to 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
which alleged that petroleum imports 
threatened national security. The basis of 
the claim was impairment of the ability of 
Gomestic industries, including coal, to meet 
wartime demands upon them. 

Evidently the President felt the claims 
were justified. Otherwise, he would not have 
taken action in the face of the opposition 
of powerful interests. 

In the case of coal, some of the reasons 
for his concern are evident. The displace- 
ment of bituminous coal by its competitors, 
oll and and gas, has been a post-World War 
II phenomenon, although the trend had 
started before the war began. 

Even so, in 1940, coal accounted for 61.3 
percent of the fuel energy consumed; oil, 
18.1 percent; gas, 8.8 percent. 

By 1958, the changes were startling. Coal’s 
share of the total had declined to 33.4 per- 
cent, a los of 27.9 percent; oil’s share was 
27 percent, a gain of 8.9 percent; and natural 
gas had $2.4 percent of the fuels energy 
market, a rise of 23.6 percent. Only hydro- 
electric power had remained comparatively 
static, moving from 5 percent to 5.5 percent 
in the 18 years. 

Some of coal’s losses must be put down to 
technological progress. Once upon a time 
all railroad locomotives were fired by coal. 
Along came diesel oil which pushed coal 
almost completely out of this market, a loss 
of 100 million tons. The change from coal 

to oil and gas for household. heating has 
hit coal hard also. There are no accurate 
statistics on this loss, but we do know that 
between 1940 and 1958 retailer deliveries de- 
clined by more than 60 million tons. Un- 
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doubtedly a great part of this loss was in 
home heating. 

Substantial declines also have taken place 
in the industrial field, coal having lost more 
than 25 million tons in manufacturing since 
1940. These losses have taken place during 
@ period when the overall energy output 
was increasingly under the powerful stimu- 
lus of war and a rapidly expanding econ- 
omy. Consequently, the measure of coal’s 


' loss actually is a good deal greater than the 


figures indicate. 

In 1958, coal’s production totaled 405 mil- 
lion tons, approximately 88 million tons be- 
low 1957 and 225 million tons below the 
record production of 1947. The f.o.b. value 
of 1958 production was about a half billion 
dollars below 1957. In all probability, the 
industry as a whole lost money in 1958, just 
as it did in 1954 when production was 
slightly less than 394 million tons. 

In all likelihood also, there are individual 
oil and gas companies whose total earnings 
since 1945 have been a good deal bigger than 
those of the entire bituminous coal indus- 
try. I doubt that any other major industry 
has made less money than coal since the 
end of the last war. 


This might not seem too important were it 
not for several factors not generally under- 
stood. For example, the so-called man in 
the street, the average individual, lost con- 
tact with our product with the decline of coal 
home heating and the disappearance of the 
railroad market.. He knew that he had 
stopped using coal and he read story after 
story about its displacement on the railroad. 
Even the change in the diesel whistle, or 
siren tone, from the melodious blast of the 
steam engine dramatized coal’s defeat. He 
thereupon drew the natural conclusion that 
coal was going the way of the oxcart and the 
farm wagon, Unfortunately, the coal indus- 
try has not altogether disabused him of that 
idea. 

When the coal industry complains, then, 
of what it. considers unfair competition from 
other fuels, when it urges a slowdown in the 
vast amounts of money being spent trying to 
develop civilian atomic energy, the average 
man pays little attention.. To him, it seems 
that a dying industry is trying to stave off 
the inevitable and to stick around as long as 
it can. Even many newspaper editors, ordi- 
narily well informed, think along the same 
lines. It makes no difference at the mo- 
ment that coal, despite its difficulties, is our 
basie energy source. We have it in abun- 
dance, enough to last for all purposes for 
hundreds of years. It is efficient, stable in 
price, and serves many purposes. With re- 
spect to oil or gas, various estimates have 
been made of the domestic reserves of these 
two valuable products. In the case of gas, 
some say 15, some 20 years. A known fact, 
however, is that consumption increases, 
Some authorities say there is enough oil on 
hand to last 30 years, some say 40. The ex- 
act number may be of little moment since 
our domestic production is likely to become 
increasingly inadequate insofar as domestic 
needs are concerned. 

It is coal then that we must turn to for 
the future and, as the President’s action in 
imposing quotas on -petroleum imports indi- 
cates, it is coal we must turn to in the 
event of an all-out war. 

There comes the question immediately: 
Could the coal industry, as it is today, meet 
the demand which would be put upon it if we 
had an all-out war? 

I am afraid that answer would be “No.” 

Why do I make that statement? During 
the study by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, which resulted in the curtail- 
ment of oil imports, the coal industry sub- 
mitted some very pertinent figures to the 
Government agency. 
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The existing productive capacity of the 
industry was estimated at 520 million tons 
annually. 

But, in the light of past experience, de- 
mands for more coal in the event of war 
probably would be increased 120 million tons 
annually to a total of 640 million tons or 
more. 

How quickly could the industry gear itself 
to produce 640 million tons, the estimated 
wartime demand? That is a real question. 
Since 1948, more than 1,800 bituminous coal 
mines have gone out of production. Most 
are out completely. They are flooded, or 
have deteriorated in other ways, until it 
would cost more to bring them back than it 
would to build new mines. (NorTe.—Easily 
accessible strip coal not available as in World 
War II.) 

To build a new mine, a deep mine that is, 
in these days of high cost and mechanization, 
is not easy nor cheap. The best estimates are 
that it. takes from 2 to 4 years, or a 3-year 
average, to put one into production. Today, 
over 75 percent of our production comes from 
these below surface operations. 

Our experts estimate that to maintain 
existing capacity of 520 million tons an- 
nually requires the expenditure of between 
$120 million to $200 million yearly. I doubt 
very much that this amount of money is 
being spent this way. In other words, with 
production and earnings as low as they 
are at present, I think, and others who 
know coal agree with me, our production 
capacity is declining. 

How much would it cost to add the 120 
million tons additional which would be 
needed if war came? It probably would 
take somewhere between $600 million and $1 
billion, With conditions as they are now, 
where is that money coming from? Where 
is the incentive to attract venture capital? 

Let us assume that the estimates of addi- 
tional production needed are high. Nev- 
ertheless, I think we will all agree that-— 
bariing a knockout of one side or the other 
very early—there will be a greatly increased 
demand for eoal. The Russian submarine 
menace may be even greater than the Ger- 
man one during the last war. Then, as you 
will recall, many oi] tankers and other ships 
were sunk along our coastline before we got 
matters under control. Oil imports were cut 
65 pereent or more. If the same thing hap- 
pens again, the Nation will again have to 
turn to coal. \ 

No one knows what will happen during 
ah H-bomb war, but we cannot afford to 
take unnecessary chances. National security 
should dictate that we cannot afford to let 
the coal industry decline further. The in- 
dustry must be permitted to restore its sta- 
bility and prosperity if it can. 

This brings us back to the National Coal 
Policy Conference, a unique organization. 
Cooperation between labor and management 
to help an industry is not new, although by 
no means common. But the Conference 
goes beyond that. It brings in the railroads, 
which are greatly dependent on the freight 
revenue from coal, their single best cus- 
tomer. It includes the coal-equipment man- 
ufacturers and the utilities which consume 
coal. What does the organization propose 
to do? As I have indicated, it has put for- 
ward once more the proposal for a national 
fuels policy. 

In the case of coal, such a policy would 
fall outside the home heating and railroad 
areas. Coal thinks it is going to recapture, 
or at least be a larger factor in, that home 
market through the use of electricity which 
will be powered by coal. As for the railroad 
market, we do not know. As conditions are 
at present, a diesel engine powered with oil 
probably is more efficient than the coal-fired 
steam engine and certainly the oil is cheaper. 

‘Specifically, coal feels that a constructive 
and sound fuels policy would put a stop to 
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what it considers the dumping of imported 
residual oil and also the dumping of natural 
gas. 

I mentioned the sharp rise in oil imports 
previously. The importers of residual do 
not agree with our claims. If coal is wrong, 
we should stop complaining. But if we are 
right, the dumping of cheap residual should 
stop. It is not only unfair competition, it 
is competition which weakens an industry 
whose stability is necessary for national 
security. 

Similarly, we feel that natural gas is being 
sold too cheaply to heavy industry and 
utilities at the expense, not only of coal, 
but of the home user of gas who pays several 
times the prices which the utilities and 
heavy industry pays. 

This subject is complex. However, not 
long ago coal’s arguments received substan- 
tiation from a very impressive source. The 
Federal Power Commission granted the ap- 
Plication of the Midwest Gas Transmission 
Co.,, a subsidiary of the Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co., to enter the Chicago mar- 
ket. One of the Commissioners, Arthur 
Kline, dissented, saying, in effect, that resf- 
dential customers and other comparatively 
small users would be charged in order that 
steel companies and utilities in the Chicago 
area would get gas at very low prices. Actu- 
ally, the evidence indicates that some of the 
utilities and big companies in and around 
Chicago will get gas from the Midwest Co. 
at less than the price Midwest pays Ten- 
messee Gas for the product. 

The Federal Power Commission follows 
the practice of granting so-called tempo- 
rary certificates which permit the extension 
of natural gas pipeline service into new 
areas. Sometimes the expansion projects in- 
volve the expenditure of millions of dollars. 
As a practical matter, such a situation 
means that the temporary certificate is mis- 
named. It is a permanent certificate, coal’s 
protests to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Federal Power Commission does not 
have jurisdiction over direct sales of natural 
gas. It cannot control the price at which a 
pipeline company sells its product to an 
industrial consumer. The gas company is 
then free to negotiate the best price it can. 
Where there is competition with coal, this 
best price ordinarily is enough to undersell 
our product. 

With the passage of time, however, the 
price advantage at the wellhead which nat- 
ural gas once had over coal has vanished. 
If gas was not sold at dump rates, coal, in 
Many instances, would get the business, 
Most gas companies have a two-part rate 
system. Under this system, there is a serv- 
ice or demand charge, plus a commodity 
charge for gas purchased from the pipeline 
company, 

To meet coal’s competition in the indus- 
trial field, the pipeline companies are in- 
creasing the service charge, thus increasing 
the cost to the residential consumer and 
other consumers of comparatively small 
quantities of gas, individually speaking. 

This is known as “tilting the demand 
charge.” Coal regards it as rigged competi- 
tion. Moreover, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that gas reserves are limited to a 
few years and that, if the product is dumped 
in the utility and industrial markets, in 
order to provide the pipeline a balanced load, 
someday the householder will seek it in vain. 

There is a wide variance in charges paid by 
the users of gas. 

For instance, in 1957 the residential con- 
sumer of natural gas in New England aver- 
aged a price of 211.6 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. The average of electric utilities was 
41.1 cents per thousand cubic feet. 

The natural gas industry defends the dis- 
rarity on the grounds that it is necessary to 
have some market for gas in slack periods 
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in order to maintain a balanced pipeline 
load. Otherwise, it is said, residential con- 
sumers might have to pay still more. 

Coal replies that the use of any consider- 
able quantity of natural gas for heavy indus- 
try and utilities at low prices is highly ques- 
tionable as a matter of national policy in 
view of the limited reserves of gas, 

Joseph E. Moody, president of the Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference, made the state- 
ment not long ago that enough coal was 
being displaced by the dumping of residual 
oil and natural gas to make the difference 
between an unhealthy and depresesd coal 
industry and a healthy and prosperous coal 
industry. 

All thé experts agree that coal has a bright 
future. I have seen predictions that coal 
consumption in 1975 is almost certain to be 
about 800 million tons, twice 1958 consump- 
tion. Some say it will be much higher. 

Perhaps those long-range forecasts may be 
proven true but we live in the present. We 
cannot afford to sit by and wait for time to 
solve our troubles. If war comes, national 
policy must be such that the bituminous 
coal industry will be in a position to meet 
the demands which the emergency would 
generate. 

Thus, we as a Nation must carefully ex- 
amine the situation today and act in ac- 
cordance with what we find. 

Obviously, such an inquiry should be a 
thoroughly objective, nonpartisan, and im- 
partial investigation with all viewpoints of 
each segment of the fuels industry given 
equal opportunity to be presented, analyzed, 
weighted, and considered in arriving at final 
conclusions. 

It must not be forgotten that there are 
many points on which the fuels industries 
might agree and make common cause. For 
example, the depletion allowances for oil 
and gas today are under heavy attack, Iam 
no expert in this field, but judging from my 
experience with coal, I doubt very much that 
the depletion allowances for oil and gas are 
too high. If there were no incentives to 
explore and take risks, the discoveries in this 
country and elsewhere which have added so 
greatly to the reserves of oil and gas might 
not have been made. 

It should mean freer competition with no 
advantages to any fuel. It should mean 
private operation of the civilian atomic en- 
ergy industry. It should mean conservation 
of resources for national security, It should 
mean assurance of adequate fuel for civilian 
and military use during peace and war. 

Such a fuels policy will provide a fuels 
stability for the citizens, the fuels indus- 
tries and the Nation. 





National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers Urge Reexamination of Our Tex- 
tile Foreign Trade Policy by the Presi- 
dent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter sent to President 
Eisenhower by the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers with reference to 
See wool textile exports to the United 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Or Woon MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, September 3, 1959 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: American wool manu- 
facturers are deeply disturbed by Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan’s injection of the wool cloth 
tariff-rate quota into your recent televised 
chat and particularly by Mr. James C. Hag- 
erty’s reported comment: “The United States 
is reexamining its entire policy of limiting 
imports of wool textiles.” 

We are aware of your 1958 directive to your 
trade policy committee to seek alternates for 
the Geneva reservation as we know you are 
aware of our efforts to resolve complaints 
from our clothing manufacturers and im- 
porters and British and other exporters. We 
supported the suggestion of the British Wool 
Textile Export Corp. for country-by-country 
allocation of the tariff-rate quota and the 
Clothing Manufacturers Association of the 
United States of America’s proposal calling 
for a constant year-round rate of duty for 
certain high-priced fabrics. We understand 
the allocation proposal was considered im- 
practicable. However, you, while not adopt- 
ing the Clothing Manufacturers Association 
plan, did proclaim special treatment for the 
high-priced fabrics for 1959. 

That your trade policy committee has, as 
yet, been unable to discharge its obligation 
should not open it to criticism. The com- 
mittee is defeated by circumstances as were 
we in a like quest. In July of 1958 we re- 
ported to Secretary Weeks that formulation 
of alternate proposals for the Geneva reser- 
vation appeared an impossible task in the 
absence of quantitative limitations on 
Japanese imports of wool textiles and 
clothing. 

The 1947 duty reductions on wool textiles 
should not have been made in the first place. 
Your implementation of the Geneva reser- 
vation in 1956 and thereafter should stand 
as sufficient proof of that. But, even had 
the reductions not been made, we would be 
confronted today with grave import prob- 
lems. 

Even at pre-GATT rates we would be vul- 
nerable to (1) Unfair low-wage competition 
from the resurgent Orient; (2) unfair com- 
petition arising out of mislabeled goods from 
certain European sources; (3) unfair com- 
petition from imports subsidized at the 
source through multiple rates of exchange 
and other devices. 

More than the personal fortunes of man- 
ufacturers, suppliers, distributors, and their 
employees are at stake. Your office, in Jan- 
uary 1958, through ODM Director Gordon 
Gray, recognized “past experience in na- 
tional emergencies has established beyond 
reasonable doubt that an adequate wool tex- 
tile industry is essential to national security.” 

Under such tenuous circumstances and in 
a matter of such vital public concern we 
seek assurance that Mr. Hagerty’s reference 
was to the measures encompassed in your 
directive to your Trade Policy Committee 
and in your recent establishment in the ex- 
ecutive branch of a Textile Interagency Com- 
mittee and a Textile Advisory Committee to 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

We believe, Mr. President, that reexami- 
nation of our textile foreign trade policy, 
through these channels, will reveal the need 
for stronger measures to assure fair compe- 
tition in our home market, 

Respectfully, 
Epwin WILKINSON, 
President 
J. H. SrursBere, 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
NAWM:; President, Livingston Wors- 
ted Millis, Inc, 
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Unions Weigh Impact of Labor Reform 
Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


‘Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
ment to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by A. H. Raskin, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of September 6, 1959: 

UNIONS WEIGH Impact OF LABOR REFORM 

Br.ttr—SomMeE ACTIVITIES WILL BE CURBED 

BUT HoopLumMs May BE AIDED 


(By A. H. Raskin) 


This is organized labor’s gloomiest Labor 
Day since the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act over President Truman’s veto 12 years 
ago. The swift approval given by Congress 
last week to a stiff union reform bill and the 
certainty of its signature into law by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has brought from union 
leaders the same doleful forecast of immi- 
nent destruction that marked the swing 
from the old Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley. 

Labor made no secret then of its belief 
that the labor-management relations act, 
sired by Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, and 
Representative Fred Hartley, of New Jersey, 
represented the first ugly thrust of fascism 
in this country. 


THE LAW STAYS 


It was castigated as a law conceived in 
sin and its promoters were called ‘“‘diaboli- 
cal men who, seething with hatred, designed 
this ugly measure for the purpose of im- 
posing their wrath upon the millions of or- 
ganized and unorganized workers through- 
out the United States.” 

Labor's political energies were rallied for 
repeal of this “slave labor act.” The Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations threw new 
effort into its Political Action Committee; 
the American Federation of Labor created 
its first political arm—Labor’s League for 
Political Education. 

Labor did well at the polls, but the law 
stayed on the books, largely through the 
same coalition of Southern Democrats and 
Northern Republicans that was responsible 
for the surprise victory of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill in the House of Representatives 
this year. 

The damage inflicted by the act never lived 
up to its advance billing. The outlawing of 
the closed shop necessitated only minor re- 
vision of closed-union practices in such tra- 
ditional strongholds of compulsory union- 
ism as the printing and construction trades. 

The law did open the way for enactment 
of “right to work” bills prohibiting any 
form ef union security in 18 States; it com- 
plicated the task of new organizing, espe- 
cially in the South; it circumscribed labor’s 
right to refuse to work on materials pro- 
duced under nonunion conditions; it per- 
mitted the exclusion of economic strikers 
from voting in representation elections if 
they had been permanently replaced during 
the walkout and it increased the scope of 
injunctions in labor disputes. 

The unions that suffered most were gen- 
erally those that were weakest, particularly 
in such lightly organized fields as textiles, 
chemicals and retail trades. Well entrench- 
ed unions like the United Steelworkers of 
America, the United Automobile Workers, 
and the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters continued to move forward in member- 
ship, wealth and economic gains for their 
rank and file, 
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The union that was the special target of 
the Taft-Hartley advicates—John L. Lewis 
United Mine Workers—attained its best con- 
tracts and its greatest acceptance in the 
industry after the law was passed. 

The passage of the new labor control bill 
has been marked by union charges that it is 
“killer legislation” enacted at the behest of 
big business to weaken, if not destroy, 
unions. One union official calls the new law 
“a hundred times worse than Taft-Hartley.” 
Another says it makes the 1947 statute look 
like a Magna Carta for labor. 

Less emotional analysts in labor’s ranks 
are inclined to believe that their experience 
now will be much the same as it was when the 
original shift from the Wagner Act took 
place. The powerful unions will be only 
mildly affected; the weak ones will find it 
even harder to get ahead. i 

THE IRONIC SIDE 


On the ironic side is the almost universal 
expectation among top unionists that the law 
will not curb the organization Congress was 
primarily interested in checking—James R. 
Hoffa’s Teamsters. Most employers are so 
fearful of the truck union’s economic muscle 
that they are more likely to knuckle under 
to the exactions of Hoffa’s lieutenants than 
they are to avail themselves of the new law’s 
remedies against coercive union tactics. 

Equally ironic is the possibility that the 
law, for all its emphasis on stamping out 
union rackets, will prove a legal umbrella 
for hoodlum-infested paper unions. The bill 
prohibits picketing for union recognition 
where an employer has lawfully entered into 
an agreement with another union. This pro- 
vides a strong incentive for deals by un- 
scrupulous employers and racketeers who go 
into the union business by the simple ex- 
pedient of printing a fistful of independent 
charters. Contracts with such complacent 
outfits can serve as insurance against recruit- 
ing drives by bona fide unions. Proving that 
there is anything sour about the arrangement 
is always difficult. With the added vigilance 
the crooks have learned as a result of the Mc- 
Clellan committee investigation, it is going to 
be even harder to establish collusion in the 
future. 

BILL OF RIGHTS 


The most substantial revisions in union 
practices will flow from the rules against 
picketing to force union recognition and the 
virtual ban on secondary boycotts. With the 
spread of subcontracting in many major in- 
dustries, the prohibition on union action to 
compel the sending of work to unionized 
contractors or even to unstruck shops may 
mean a significant decline in the automatic 
extension of organization in the mass pro- 
duction fields. 

To a considerable extent, the secondary 
boycott ban accomplishes one of the chief 
aims of those who have been trying vainly 
for many years to bring unions under the 
antitrust laws. It makes it illegal for unions 
to put pressure on employers not to do busi- 
ness with other employers as a means of in- 
fluencing their labor standards. 

The biggest uncertainty is over the impact 
of the new bill of rights intended to make 
unions better custodians of the democratic 
rights and cash of their dues payers. Some 
unionists are fearful that they will be subject 
to harassment for union gifts to political or 
charitable causes. Thus, they envisage suits 
by southern members in southern courts to 
punish international union officers for mak- 
ing grants to the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 


Others worry about the pros ct 
crackpots or Communists will Seotenen mare 
mal union processes by overindulging their 
rights to speak and to insist on votes at 
membership meetings. Still other fear that 
leaders will be so dependent on the favor of 
the rank and file that demagoguery will re- 
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place responsibility in their approach to their 
duties. 

In the end, most union leaders expect that 
the Federal courts will establish a rule of 
reason on the application of the bill of rights 
so that it protects the individual without 
stultifying the will of the majority. Never- 
theless, in this and other sections of the bill, 
there is anxiety that the States will be en- 
couraged to adopt even more stringent laws 
of their own. 

“This bill is as running over with States 
rights as the constitution of the Confed- 
eracy,” one lawyer commented wryly. 


Lc ce 


Memorandum of the Lithuanian American 
Council to the President of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Members of 
Congress a memorandum sent to me by 
the Lithuanian American Council which 
was sent to the President of the United 
States: 

MEMORANDUM OF THE LITHUANIAN AMERICAN 
COUNCIL TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATEs 
In view of the forthcoming visit of Nikita 

S. Khrushchev, the Prime Minister of the 

Soviet Union, to the United States for in- 

formal talks with President Dwight D. 

Eisenhower, the Lithuanian American Coun- 

cil, comprising numerous organizations of 

American citizens of Lithuanian descent, 

considers its duty to state: 

First, that it is evident that Premier 
Khrushchev did not abandon the policy of 
aggression and expansion which had been 
practiced by his predecessor Joseph Stalin, 
but, on the contrary, continues the same 
policy with the same ultimate aim, Com- 
munist domination of the world. 

Second, that Nikita Khrushchev comes to 
this country not to prepare the way for in- 
ternational understanding and eventual 
peace, but to further his new aggressive cam- 
paign against the Western democracies which 
he started on November 27, 1958, by sub- 
mitting to the great powers of the West his 
ultimatum concerning Berlin. This has 
been clearly demonstrated by the attitude of 
Soviet Russia’s Foreign Minister Gromyko at 
the recent Geneva Conference, and by the 
numerous pronouncements of Mr. Khru- 
shchev himself threatening to destroy coun- 
tries that will reject his terms for peaceful 
coexistence. 

Third, that his absolutely unyielding atti- 
tude and aggressiveness has again been most 
clearly shown in the article “On Peaceful 
Coexistence,” under his onw signature, in 
the recent issue of Foreign Affairs. 

These facts, in the opinion of the Lithuan- 
ian American Council, indicate that the 
present ruler of the Soviet Union seeks by 
his visit to Washington and his talks with 
the President of the United States to en- 
hance his prestige ini the world Communist 
movement, to propagandize his program for 
the expansion of power of the Communist 
empire, and to tighten the Kremlin’s 
stranglehold on the enslaved and subju- 
gated nations in Europe and Asia. 

The Lithuanian American Council is deeply 
convinced that this arrogant challenge by the 
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leader of the Soviet empire cannot be left 
unanswered—or an impression might be 
created of weakening of the leading power 
of the free world in its stand against ag- 
gressors. The reply to Mr. Khrushchev’s 
claims and assertions should be firm and 
clear, and should be given as wide publicity 
as possible. 

The Lithuanian American Council, there- 
fore, suggests: 

1. That the claims by Mr. Khrushchev of 
the exclusive right of Soviet Russia to con- 
trol the destinies of the former free and in- 
dependent nations which have fallen under 
the rule of Moscow, should be rejected; as 
a matter of fact, all of them were deprived 
of their rights and liberties by force or the 
threat of force and deception, against the 
will of the overwhelming majority of the 
people of those countries and in violation of 
international treaties and obligations. 

2. That the Government of the United 
States should officially rectify, point by point, 
the gross distortions of historical facts which 
have been perpetrated by Mr. Khrushchev. 
Though the Government of this country does 
not fight Soviet Russia’s Communist regime, 
as such, or any other type of political sys- 
tem in foreign lands, yet the obvious un- 
truths concerning the establishment of the 
so-called Socialist Republics should be cor- 
rected. As a matter of fact, even the Com- 
munist regime in Russia itself has been in- 
troduced by a small minority using armed 
force against the overwhelming majority of 
Russian people—as was conclusively proven 
by the results of the election to the Con- 
stituent Assembly of Russia—and maintains 
itself by brutal coercion and bloody terror. 

3. That, specifically, the Soviet Premier’s 
lying statements concerning Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia when he baldly asserts 
that these Baltic States are in a similar po- 
sition in the Soviet Union as Texas, Arizona, 
and California in the United States should 
be refuted. It is a well-known fact estab- 
lished by the select congressional committee 
that the Baltic States have been overrun by 
the Soviet Red army and forcibly and il- 
legally incorporated into the Soviet Union, 
in consequence of the Stalin-Hitler con- 
spiracy. 

4. That attention should be drawn to the 
fact that while Mr. Khrushchev is demand- 
ing that the Western democracies do not in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of any part of 
the Communist empire, at the same time, he 
reserves for himself the indisputyble right 
to organize, subsidize, and direct subversive 
Communist activities in the countries of the 
free world including the United States. The 
Lithuanian American Council suggests that 
this double-faced policy should be em- 
phatically condemned as one of the main 
factors disturbing international relations and 
creating a constant menace to world peace. 

The Lithuanian American Council sincerely 
appreciates President Eisenhower’s unceasing 
efforts in search of a just and lasting peace, 


_ and has full confidence that he will not be 


swayed from his belief, repeatedly and pub- 
licly expressed that a durable and just peace 
must be based upon freedom of all nations. 
The Lithuanian American Council hopes 
that the forthcoming talks with Soviet Rus- 
sia’s Premier will be used by the President 
as an opportunity to reiterate these princi- 
ples and thus encourage the peoples of the 
free world and these behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to join their forces in the common 
struggle for the ideals of freedom and de- 
mocracy. 
LITHUANIAN AMERICAN 
Councmi., 
LEONARD SIMUTIs, 
President. 
Dr. Prous Gricartis, 
Executive Secretary. 
Cuicaco, September 10, 1959. 


The Volunteer Fireman: His Brother’s 
Keeper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY A. PROKOP 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PROKOP. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address 
I delivered before the delegates of the 
29th annual convention of the North- 
eastern Pennsylvania Volunteer Fire- 
mens’ Federation at Archbald, Pa., on 
Friday evening, September 11, 1959: 


Mr. Chairman, Father McGinley, Burgess 
Flanagan, distinguished guests, officers, dele- 
gates, and friends of the volunteer fireman, 
this is indeed a happy occasion. 

I would be ungrateful if I failed to recog- 
nize the generous spirit that prompted your 
capable and genial president, Leo O’Hearn, to 
give such a laudatory introduction. 

At the outset may I express my deepest 
thanks to your convention chairman, Dick 
McHale, and his committee for their gracious 
invitation for giving me this opportunity to 
address this group—a desire that I had 
since I became a member of this association 
many years ago. 

During the past 11 years it has been my 
privilege and my pleasure to become closely 
associated with the members of our own 
Jefferson Township Community Volunteer 
Fire Company and the members of the other 
volunteer companies in our region. 

Among other things, I found the Volunteer 
Firemens’ Federation of Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania to be highly educational. As a 
member of our own volunteer fire com- 
pany, I today have the greatest respect and 
admiration for all you fine people who are 
associated with this unselfish activity of 
helping your fellow man. I have firsthand 
knowledge of your duties and responsibilities 
and a much fuller recognition of the value 
and importance of volunteer fire companies 
to our way of life in this great Nation. 

At the same time, I have learned, as presi- 
dent of our local fire company, of the many 
problems with which you as officers and 
members are confronted. 

The people of your community owe you, 
the volunteer firemen, a great debt of 
gratitude. 

I also wish to emphasize the great value 
of the unselfish citizens who comprise our 
volunteer fire companies in time of local or 
national emergency. Their training and 
their skill and their knowledge can always 
be counted upon to counter the effects of an 
emergency of any scope. And while on this 
subject may I say that the members of the 
various committees that have worked so 
hard to make your organization such a great 
success also deserve congratulations for a job 
well done. 

It is inspiring and encouraging to meet 
and speak to so many people who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of their neighbor. 

Yours, indeed, is a noble profession. A 
fireman’s life is a dangerous one at times. 
Firefighting must often be carried on under 
severe weather conditions. The hours for 
volunteer firemen are unpredictable. It has 
been my observation that every fireman 
needs steady nerves, considerable physical 
strength, and enough stamina to enable him 
to maintain an intense degree of effort, over 
long periods, under almost unbearable con- 
ditions. A fireman has to be ready for any- 
thing, because he never knows what he may 
encounter next. 
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When speaking of firemen, one must say a 
few words about our able and courageous fire 
chiefs and their capable assistants—a fire 
chief or his assistant, ‘who is in charge of the 
company, especially during a fire, needs all 
the qualities of a good general. He must 
know where to put his men and be prepared 
to lead them; he must know where to put his 
screens of water vapor to prevent the spread 
of fire by radiated heat; he must realize 
when a building is about to collapse, and 
bring his men out in time. He must be able 
to think and act quickly. 

I need not tell you that speed is the es- 
sence in firefighting; a few minutes wasted 
in the early stages of a fire, or a wrong deci- 
sion, can make the difference between a 
medium fire which can be easily mastered or 
a conflagration which will burn dozens of 
buildings. 

I do not make these comments to remind 
you, the volunteer firemen, of the hazards of 
your job. Rather, I say these words as wit- 
ness to the unselfish elements necessary for 
your vocation. You are, indeed, the epitome 
of the phrase—"“my brother’s keeper.” Each 
of you deserves a vote of confidence and the 
wholehearted thanks of the people of your 
community. 

Controlled fire is useful to man, but un- 
controlled fire is one of man’s worst ene- 
mies. Fire, my dear friends, is the world's 
greatest paradox. It is at once man’s worst 
enemy and his best friend. At some time 
during the prehistoric ages man learned to 
make fire, and he learned how to use it. 
This discovery might properly be considered 
among the most important achievements in 
civilization. By day, we all know, that 
man roasted the meat of slaughtered beasts 
over his fire. And by night the glow of the 
flames at the entrance to his cave held 
prowling things at bay. His fire kept him 
warm, gave him security, and its liveiy glow 
served as a focal point for the nightly gath- 
ering of his clan. 

Yes, fire became man’s most useful com- 
panion, while at the same time it became 
his worst enemy. The pages of history 
hold many tragic accounts of fire. In our 
own country we think of the San Francisco 
fire, the Cocoanut Grove nightclub fire in 
Boston, the Chicago fire, the circus fire in 
Hartford, Conn., the fire of the Morro Castle 
beached at Atlantic City, and the flaming 
crash of the zeppelin, Hindenburg. 

These are but a few of yesterday's tragic 
fires. 

Today more than 300.000 well trained men 
throughout America stand ready to answer 
the fire-alarm tappers and gongs. You, as 
a portion of that rreat group of 300,000, know 
the enemy fire. You well know how patient- 
ly fire waits for some proper carelessness. 
And you also know how fast one must work, 
once the tiny spark has given life. 

Volunteer firemen down through the his- 
tory of our great Nation have been willing to 
take risks—very considerable risks—to save 
life and property. And I say again that 
many of our people fail to give you men 
credit for the great job that you are accom- 
Pplishing for your community and for your 
people. 

Let’s go back a little in our early history 
in the colonial times, for instance, city house- 
holders and business owners were by law 
required to keep a specified number of 
leather buckets on hand for fire emergencies. 
Some of the larger cities owned hooked lad- 
= Smaller towns had no protection at 
all. 

In 1730, New York City imported from 
Holland two fire engines—hand-pumping 
machines, of course, the only type known for 
a century thereafter. During the early years 
of fireifighting, companies were all of the vol- 
unteer sort, the members running at the 
sound of the alarm from their homes and 
offices—just as today—where you people leave 
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your work to join your fire company to help 
save life and property. 

I am reminded that the Father of our 
Country, George Washingten, was a volun- 
teer fireman, an enthusiastic supporter of his 
local fire company, Friendship, in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. Once, while on a 
visit to Philadelphia, in 1764, Washington 
purchased a fire engine which he presented 
to his volunteer company in Alexandria. Al- 
though it has never been established that he 
engaged in battling a fire, we can rest assured 
that Washington's ideals as illustrated in his 
life and character were synonymous with 
those high ideals of the volunteer firemen— 
courage, duty, and unselfish public service, 
dedicated to God and country. 

History records that in Philadelphia the 
volunteer firemen were unusually well en- 
trenched there in the early days of our Na- 
tion, due primarily to the fact that Benja- 
min Pranklin had organized America’s first 
fire company in Philadelphia. 

We recall that the steam fire engine was 
invented in 1829-30, and began to supplant 
hand pumping about two decades later. With 
it came the professional salaried fireman 
and horse-drawn machines. 

Late in the 19th century fireproof or fire- 
resistant buildings began to appear, the 
chemical fire extinguisher was invented, and 
was followed by the sprinkling system. With 
the development of the gasoline engine early 
in the 20th century, fire departments were 
motorized. Horses and many of the steam 
engines then disappeared. 

Although efficiency in firefighting has in- 
creased each year, our annual fire losses in 
the United States have been on the increase 
during the past few years. In 1955 the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters reported 
fire loss in the United States to be $885,- 
218,000; in 1956 losses totaled $980,290,000; 
and in 1957 they amounted to $1,023,190,000. 

A recent statement also indicates that 
“fire takes annually in the United States over 
11,000 lives.” 

I do not need to tell you that fire preven- 
tion becomes increasingly important. Your 
duties as preservers of lives and property are 
not limited to putting out fires. They also 
cover the area of fire protection and fire pre- 
vention. These require constant study. 

In our towns and cities we need more re- 
sponsible, dedicated citizens to back up our 
fire departments—citizens who will serve on 
fire prevention committees. The public 
should learn more about respecting fire and 
less about fearing it—more about controlling 
it and using it safely. 

A more educated citizenry in the details of 
fire prevention will mean more lives saved, 
more property preserved, and less risk for 
you, the brave and honorable men, who com- 
prise our volunteer fire departments. 

A volunteer fire department is more than 
® group of men with shining red equipment. 
A volunteer fire department is an example of 
two qualities that have made America 
great—individual initiative and concern for 
the welfare of others. 

One public service which seldom is recog- 
nized in full light of its performance is that 
of the volunteer firefighter. For he is more 
than just a fireman. Unpaid, he must make 
his livelihood by other means, therefore, he 
must be proficient in both. 

Operating without the substantial funds 
which fully paid municipal departments 
have available, these volunteers also have to 
be enterprising businessmen, in that they 
frequently have to raise funds for their fire- 
house facilities and firefighting equipment 
by every ingenious method possible, such as 
picnics, social parties, membership drives, 
donations, envelope drives, dinners, ad books 
and selling chowder. 

The volunteer fireman is virtually on call 
around the clock and so must ever share 
his home life with the task of helping and 
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protecting his neighbor. Truly his brother's 


keeper. 

As the trend of homes and industry is from 
congested cities into the open fields of rural 
areas, the role of the volunteer firemen has 
become most significant. With the in- 
creased burden of helping to protect these 
properties, business places, homes and farm 
buildings, many with severe hazards of con~- 
siderable magnitude which were not antic- 
ipated when the volunteer fire departments 
in numerous communities were organized, 
it has been necessary for these men to fur- 
ther increase the strength of department 
both in personnel and equipment. 

Therefore, every effort should be made by 
industry, businessmen, the volunteer fire- 
man, and the people in the community to 
work closer together as times goes on in 
order that all may enjoy the fullest that 
each provide to the community. 





A Welcome to the Harry S. Truman 
Library 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following: 


A WELCOME TO THE Harry S. TRUMAN LIBRARY, 
INDEPENDENCE, Mo. 


THE HARRY S. TRUMAN LIBRARY IS A 
DISTINGUISHED INSTITUTION 


The Harry S. Truman Library was estab- 
lished to preserve the papers, books, and 
historical mementos of former President 
Truman; to make them available to the pee- 
ple in a place suitable for study and research; 
and to provide a center to stimulate public 
interest in American history and government. 
It is administered by the National Archives 
and Records Service of the General Services 
Administration as an integral part of the 
Nation's recordkeeping system. 

The building was built and furnished by 
the Harry S. Truman Library, Inc., without 
cost to the Government, from funds, 
amounting to $1,750,000 donated by thou- 
sands of individuals and organizations in all 
parts of the country. It was dedicated July 6, 
1957. 

Adjacent to Slover Park in the city of In- 
dependence, the crescent-shaped, Indiana 
limestone library building crowns a knoll 
facing U.S. Highway 24. A one-story, full- 
basement structure of modern architectural 
design, the library is 525 feet long, wing to 
wing, and has 70,000 square feet of floor- 
space. In addition to providing facilities for 
the preservation and use of papers and other 
historical materials, the building contains 
offices for the library staff, several large ex- 
hibit rooms, a photographic laboratory, an 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 250 
persons, and a suite of offices for former Pres- 
ident Truman and his staff. 

For 166 years there was no systematic pro- 
vision for the preservation of Presidential pa- 
pers. Many have consequently been lost, dis- 
persed, or destroyed. The papers and other 
historical materials of Presidents form an 
immensely valuable part of the historical and 
cultural heritage of our Nation. They are 
of public interest and the Nation has a spe- 
cial responsibility for seeing them property 
protected, preserved, and, under proper pol- 
icies, made available for research use. The 
tremendous increase in volume of Presiden- 
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tial papers in recent years has made it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for ex-Presidents to 
assume personal responsibility for the care 
of their papers. Furthermore, the Presidents 
also accumulate thousands of printed items— 
a library, in effect—as well as countless gifts, 
many of which are of great artistic, cultural, 
and commemorative value. It is-important 
that these materials be kept intact and ad- 
ministered together so that scholars and the 
public can arrive at an understanding of the 
President’s career and the history of the 
period in which he lived. 

The papers of former President Truman 
comprise an estimated 3.5 million documents. 
To insure their preservation they are housed 
in specially equipped, steel and concrete 
stack areas in which temperature, humidity, 
and light are scientifically controlled. Per- 
sonal papers of Mr. Truman's associates and 
contemporaries that may be donated to the 
library from time to time and microfilm 
copies of original research materials in pub- 
lic or private custody that bear significantly 
on the Truman period and on the history 
of the Presidency will also be preserved in 
the library. 

Adjacent to the stack areas is housed a 
collection of printed reference works, the 
nucleus of which is the body of books and 
pamphlets given to the library by President 
Truman. Emphasizing works on the Tru- 
man era, the history of the Presidency, and 
the history of American foreign relations, 
this collection will facilitate the work of the 
library staff and scholars as well. 

The papers and books in the library will 
not be open for research until the latter 
part of 1958. Meanwhile, plans to enhance 
the usefulness of the library as.a research 
institution are being developed by the Harry 
S. Truman Library Institute for National 
and International Affairs, a corporation es- 
tablished for that purpose. 


The museum collections 


An outstanding feature of the library is 
the museum, providing for the effective ex- 
hibit to the American people of the gifts of 
historical and commemorative value that 
were received by Mr. Trumdn. The location 
of the several exhibit areas and a suggested 
tour plan for visitors is given in the accom- 
panying sketch. Although exhibits are 
changed at intervals, those described below 
are usually on display. 

As visitors enter the main lobby, atten- 
tion is focused on the table on which the 
United Nations Charter was signed at San 
Francisco in 1945. A copy of the charter 
and a bust of Franklin D. Roosevelt, father 
of the United Nations, by Sculptor Jo David- 
son rest on its blue cloth-covered surface. 
Among other features of the lobby are, in 
full color, the Presidential seal as rede- 
signed during the Truman administration; 
large oil portraits of Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower by Artists John Slavin and 
Thomas E. Stevens; costly jeweled swords 
and daggers from the King and Crown 
Prince of Saudi Arabia; autographed photo- 
graphs of Winston Churchill of England and 
other world-famous authors along with 
presentation copies of their books personally 
autographed for President Truman. 

To the right of the main lobby, in a two- 
level, balconied foyer specially designed and 
illuminated for its displays, hangs a large 
and priceless Persian rug, given to Presi- 
dent Truman by the Shah of Iran. Ex- 
hibited before it on a dais is a massive din- 
ing suite presented to him by the Philip- 
pine Government in gratitude for his sup- 
port of Philippine independence. In this 
foyer is a case containing exhibits from 
President Truman’s extensive collection of 
Bibles. 

In the large museum room beyond this 
foyer are presented two exhibits designed 
to carry out President Truman’s desire to 
make the Presidential Office more clearly 
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understood. The first deals with the six 
jobs of the President as Mr. Truman himself 
has often spoken of them—as Chief Execu- 
tive, ceremonial head of state, legislative 
planner in dealing with Congress, head of 
his political party, commander in chief of 
the Armed Forces, and director of foreign 
policy. It includes such famous documents 
as the Truman fair deal message to Con- 
gress; color photographs of historic events, 
including the Potsdam Conference and the 
signing of the United Nations Charter; in- 
teresting mementos of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1948, the whistlestop 
campaign, and the Truman inauguration of 
1949; valuable gifts from foreign statesmen 
and people, including a 2,500-year-old vase 
presented by the Greek nation in gratitude 
for American aid; historic flags and models 
of famous ships and planes; and many 
unique and colorful items that reflect the 
nature or significance of the President's role 
in domestic and foreign affairs. 

The second exhibit in the museum room, 
which deals with the Presidency in the light 
of the provisions of article II of the Con- 
stitution, displays pictures of all the Presi- 
dents and a historic Federal document signed 
by or closely associated with the administra- 
tion of each President. On loan from the 
National Archives in Washington, the exhibit 
includes such famous papers as John Adams’ 
first inaugural address; the Jefferson request 
to Congress for funds for the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition; the Monroe Doctrine message; 
the Jackson bank bill veto message of 1832; 
pardons issued by Lincoln during the Civil 
War; the Alaska Purchase Treaty of 1867; 
Wilson’s 1917 declaration of war against Ger- 
many; Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Pearl Harbor 
message (from the Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
Park, N.Y.); and Truman’s V-E Day procla- 
mation. 

In this room are also displayed the Bibles 
on which President Truman took his oaths of 
office; objects associated with his World 
War I service; a guest book the sig- 
natures of Stalin, Churchill, and others who 
attended the Potsdam Conference; and early 
19th-century building materials removed 
from the White House during its renovation 
in the 1950’s. 

In the garden room are seen Jerry Farns- 
worth’s portrait of President Truman’s 
mother; Kitt Sapp’s paintings of the Tru- 
man home in Independence and the Grand- 
view farm; color portraits of the five-star 
generals and admirals who served under 
President Truman; and a selection of origi- 
nal cartoons given to him by the artists who 
drew them. Among other items exhibited 
in this room are beautiful Satsuma vases 
from Japan; part of the silver service of the 
USS. Missouri, lent by the State of Mis- 
souri; sculptor Felix de Weldon’s original — 
plaster model of his inspiring monument” 
depicting the flag raising on Iwo Jima; and 
a Torah and a bust of Chaim Weizmann, 
first President of Israel, presented to Presi- 
dent Truman in gratitude for his prompt 
recognition of the new State of Israel. 

Directly back of the main lobby is a rep- 
lica of the President’s office in the west 
wing of the White House. The furnishings 
are exact reproductions of those in the 
White House, while the pictures, statuary, 
and the objects on the Presidential desk are 
the ones that decorated the room when 
President Truman occupied it, 

In the west foyer leading to the auditorium 
a stately mantel, which of necessity was re- 
moved from the state dining room of the 
White House during its renovation, is ex- 
hibited. It bears as an inscription, carved 
on its stone front in the 1940’s, these fitting 
words once written by President John 
Adams: “I pray Heaven to bestow the best 
of blessings on this house and all that shall 
hereafter inhabit it. May none but honest 
and wise men ever rule under this roof.” 
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Also in this foyer are exhibits relating to 
labor leaders and organizations in the United 
States, and items from President Truman’s 
Masonic collection. 

“This library will belong to the people of 
the United States. My papers will be the 
property of the people and be accessible to 
them. And this is as it should be. The pa- 
pers of the Presidents are among the most 
valuable source materials for history. "They 
ought to be preserved. — 

“Harry S. TRUMAN.” 
HOURS AND FEES 


The museum areas of the library are open 
daily from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and from 2 
p.m. to 5 p.m. on Sundays. 

The library will be closed on Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, and New Year’s Day. 

The admission fee is 50 cents for all per- 
sons over 12 years of age, except students in 
organized school groups for which applica- 
tion is made in advance, persons in the care 
of charitable institutions, and uniformed 
members of the Armed Forces, who are ad- 
mitted free. > 

The money from admission fees is set aside 
for such purposes as the purchase of histori- 
cal material and equipment for the library 
or the preparation and publication of guides 
to or reproductions of materials in its cus- 
tody. 

A trust fund account, authorized by law, 
enables the library to receive and expend 
any additional funds given by private donors 
for the benefit of the library, its collections, 
or its services. 

The admission fee pertains only to the 
museum area. The offices, research room, 
and Mr, Truman’s suite are not open to the 
public. 





International Cooperation: A Prerequisite 
of Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my privilege to call to the 
attention of the Members, under leave to 
extend my remarks, a very fine analysis 
of the road to insure survival in our 
time. 

Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester, retired 
after a career of 34 years of service, pre- 
pared this analysis for a lecture to the 
advanced management course at the 
General Electric Co. on June 15. 


Holder of the Distinguished Service 
Medal and Legion of Honor, General 
Hester is well known in recent years as 
a lecturer and writer on international 
relations. I commend his views to the 
thoughtful study of all Americans: 

The central problem of our time is the sur- 
vival of the human specie. This is a problem, 
according to Gen. Omar N. Bradley, which 
society has placed upon itself through the 
forging of military weapons of indescribable 
destructiveness. This view was dramatized 
by Gen. Douglas MacArthur on his 75th 
birthday, January 26, 1955, Los Angeles, when 
he characterized war between the great 
powers as a Frankenstein which could only 
end in mutual suicide and possibly destroy 
all human life on this planet. The Presi- 
dent—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower—epito- 
mized this in political terms by saying at 
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Geneva, 1955, that “there is no alternative 
to peace.” 

The first and almost unanimous reaction 
of military leaders to the explosion of the 
uranium and plutonium bombs over Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, August 6 and 9, 1945, 
was that war could no longer be used as an 
instrument or adjunct of diplomacy; that it, 
therefore, was outmoded because of its de- 
structiveness: 20,000 tons of TNT. Since 
that time, the hydrogen and super bomb— 
the fission-fusion-fission bomb—have been 
created the latter with a power a thousand 
times greater than those used over Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. And this is not the end, for 
the scientists claim that even the power of 
these can be expanded almost indefinitely. 

The magnitude of this new monster can be 
comprehended, if at all, only in terms of the 
explosive power released by all military forces 
during World War II (1939-45), estimated as 
3 million tons of TNT. The superbomb 
which unexpectedly caused the disappearance 
of the Bikini Atoll is estimated to have con- 
tained six times the power exploded in that 
war, or 18 million tons of TNT. 

Despite this, the physical power apologists, 
far from accepting the first spontaneous re- 
action to the now relatively feeble atom 
bombs exploded in 1945, are advocating more 
and bigger bombs along with multiple mis- 
sile systems of unlimited range and power. 
They, of course, appeal to the strange logic 
of the deterrence of terror and limited war- 
fare as though an overpowering fear pro- 
duced rational action and agreed limita- 
tions could be placed upon war after the ex- 
perience of a century of unlimited wars for 
unlimited objectives. And this time with 
an opponent whom they label in advance as 
completely untrustworthy. In truth, ‘they 
use this alleged fact as the reason for their 
unwillingness to negotiate an end to the 
unlimited arms race. 

This, of course, is the refutation of all 
modern history. If it were possible to limit 
war once the propaganda dogs were un- 
leased, would it not be much simpler to 
negotiate a permanent peace instead? How 
do they hope to force a limitation upon an 
opponent, every agreement of which must 
kept step by step or thermonuclear war will 
be unleashed, when they cannot trust him 
under any circumstances? Does not the il- 
logic of such an approach suggest that the 
advocates or limited war are either naive or 
dishonest? 

War between the great powers, limited or 
otherwise, is, I repeat, irrational because of 
the power of modern weapons and the un- 
controllable nature of war propaganda, The 
control of the latter was not possible even 
in the First and Second World Wars. How 
much less so must it prove in the electronic 
and television age? 

Simply stated, this means that the pres- 
ent leaders of the world are faced with a 
completely new situation. For the first 
time in history man has the power to de- 
stroy the human specie. This makes it nec- 
essary to negotiate an agreement in advance 
of the conflict instead of at the conclusion 
as formerly; otherwise there may be no one 
to negotiate. Unless this stark truth is 
grasped; that is, that international coopera- 
tion must be substituted for conflict, there 
can be no future for man. 

This hard fact becomes more acceptable 
once it is recognized that our opponents are 
not monsters, but, like ourselves, are people 
with the same faults, virtues, and hopes. A 
careful study of the history of different eco- 
nomic, political, and social systems, and ex- 
tensive travel within the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries should make it relatively easy to nego- 
tiate this hurdle. Certainly this has been 
my experience and is increasingly the expe- 
rience of others as they travel to the other 
side. ’ 
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One of the first things that a study of the 
history of relations between the so-called 
capitalist and Communist systems develops 
is that the cold war did not start in 1946 
or 1947 as a consequence of Stalin’s in- 
transigence, but in 1917, sometimes intense 
as now and earlier, and at other times less 
so, as during the war period 1941-45. It 
even erupted into a hot wer in 1918, when 
12 former allies and the United States, an 
associate power, made war upon this new 
revolutionary regime now called the USSR. 

A second fact disclosed by such a study is 
that there is nothing new about the present 
cold war, except the possibly improved com- 
munications system which makes it easier 
to spread rumors, half-truths, and false- 
hoods. This, of course, makes all three more 
dangerous. Basically, the same propaganda 
was used by the parties to all previous con- 
flicts of an imperial, national, and ideological 
character—the Egyptians and Jews, Greeks 
and Persians, Athenians and Spartans, Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians, Christians and 
Mohammedans, Catholics and Protestants, 
ad infinitum ad nauseum. It’s an old, old 
story which all people should know about. 

The above disclosures are not intended to 
assess blame in equal portions, or even to 
assess blame at all. It is a fact, nonetheless, 
that these conflicts have been led through- 
out history by the two-dimensional minded; 
that is, by those who believed that all colors 
were black or white and all conduct good 
or evil—the God and Devil concept of hu- 
man life and international relations. The 
Russians and Chinese obviously are not ail 
slaves and their leaders not totally evil and 
all of the West are not wholly free and their 
leaders not completely good. It is vitally 
important to recognize that all societies and 
human relations are gradations ef gray. Nat- 
urally, most of us think our gray is of a 
little lighter shade, but certainly not pure 
white. 

It is encouraging that most of those re- 
porting on recent travels through Iron Cur- 
tain countries believe that both the people 
and leaders want a brighter future: That is 
greater quantities and better quality of sup- 
plies, improved medical care, better educa- 
tion, more culture, leisure and security. 
Certainly they have more of all of these 
than they have ever had before. And it is 
equally certain that their material standard 
of living is not nearly as high as that in the 
United States. The Russians and Poles, in- 
cluding their leaders, freely and frankly ad- 
mitted this to me during my 12,000-mile 
5-week trip through their countries in 1957. 
On the other hand, they know they are mak- 
ing progress and have confidence in the fu- 
ture. 

For these reasons, there is no mass move- 
ment, nor is there likely to be in the near 
future, for the overthrow of the government 
in either Poland or Russia. No recent traveler 
to these countries, or careful student has re- 
ported more than usual! gripes by the people 
common to all countries. This suggests that 
both governments are stable and not likely 
to fall as a result of subversion, external or 
internal. If this is so, then both sides should 
agree to discontinue subversion as unprofit- 
able. 

While I have visited China since the pres- 
ent regime achieved power almest all ob- 
jective observers from Canada, England, 
France, India, and elsewhere report great 

has been made in agriculture, in- 
dustry, education, and medical care. Re- 
gardiess of how Mao-Tse-tung and his fol- 
lowers achieved power, or retain it, respon- 
sible observers report no serious chalienge 
to that power and most agree that if there 
should be such a challenge at some future 
date, it would not be likely to come from 
Chiang Kai-shek. Im the opinion of more 
then 600 million Chinese and much of the 
rest of the world Chiang and his supporters 
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are stooges of the United States and this in 
itself, they believe, is enough to prevent his 
or his followers return to power. 

If these conclusions, particularly about the 
U.S.S.R. and Red China, are correct, and the 
available evidence is overwhelming, a reeval- 
uation of our foreign policies is imperative. 
And the disengagement of the military forces 
of the the East and West around the world 
should be made the first order of business. 
This should start in Europe, and the Rapacki 
plan offers a useful point of departure. The 
fact that Mr. Rapacki is the Polish Foreign 
Minister should not prejudice its study by 
the West. The Polish interests are not neces- 
sarily the same as those of Russia, or we 
would not now be giving Poland aid. 

While the Berlin crisis is dangerous, it is 
not the cause of present tensions in that 
area, and even if it were possible, which it is 
not, to separate it from the German problem 
nothing substantial would be gained. The 
real problem is German unification, and it 
should be faced up to before it explodes into 
war. But Germany cannot be unified inside 
any great power alliance system. This would 
upset the balance of power which cannot be 
tolerated under the sovereign state system 
concept. Free elections, while desirable in a 
democratic world, have no relevance in the 


power-bloc system except for propaganda 
purposes. And this propaganda only pro- 
motes war. 


The West favors free elections in Germany 
and Korea, where it has built-in majorities, 
but not in Vietnam, where it has a minor- 
ity. The East favors them in the latter, 
while opposing them in the former two, and 
for identical reasons. Morality, unhappily, 
has nothing whatever to do with the so- 
called reasons for holding free elections. 
Naked power controls, and the leaders of both 
blocs know this. And it is time that all 
stopped the hypothetical that it does not. 

Stated simply, this means disengagement 
of the polar power military forces in all 
critical areas is vitally important, and a com- 
promise with the factors of power is a sine 
qua non of any possible peace. Germany 
must be made safe for Europe before unifica- 
tion by being neutralized militarily, and 
Europe must be made safe for Germany 
through a European settlement guaranteed 
by both great powers. Korea and Vietnam 
cannot be united under regimes that are hos- 
tile to China. This is simply a matter both 
of power and geography. 

The poverty vacuum of the potentially 
rich Middle East can only be filled through 
cooperation between the two polar powers. 
And it is completely irrational to expect the 
Arabs and Israeli to settle their disputes so 
long as each can play the one great power 
against the other in the power struggle of 
the cold war. The Soviets have proposed 
such a solution and their sincerity should be 
tested through negotiations. 

The success of negotiation here again will 
depend upon disengagement of great power 
military forces. Russia cannot be expected 
to acecpt exclusion from her own backyard, 
especially by a power geographically located 
thousands of miles away, and certainly not 
when that power has airbases and missile 
launching sites located only a few minutes 
and seconds from her vital centers. Exclu- 
sion and containment both are impossible in 
the thermonuclear-electronic age. Access to 
the raw materials of this rich area as else- 
where must be made available to those who 
need and are able and willing to pay a fair 
price for them. They must be made ayail- 
able without discrimination. And the prof- 
its from the raw materials of these areas must 
also be made available primarily for the de- 
velopment of the areas themselves. This is 
so because poverty is the greatest enemy of 
man. Disengagement in the Far East, po- 
tentially the most explosive of all areas, is 
vitally necessary, but may well prove the 
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most difficult of all others to accomplish. 
Here one-quarter of the human race resides 
and its inhabitants are admittedly now the 
most revolutionary and dynamic in the 
world. Here again it will serve no useful pur- 
pose to try to assess blame. 

Unless something can be done within the 
near future to reduce tensions here a third 
world war is almost inevitable. Obviously 
disarmament cannot be effective without the 
cooperation of thre Red Chinese; not even the 
cessation of bomb testing now under discus- 
sion at Geneva. Afid it is unlikely that this 
cooperation can be had at the price of Chinese. 
exclusion from the United Nations and non- 
recognition by most of the Western nation 
states. 

But how can recognition be effected when 
both Mao and Chiang refuse to accept the 
two-China policy and the United States 
refuses to withdraw recognition of the latter. 
The answer is, it cannot in the present cli- 
mate and with the present policies: ours, 
Mao's or Chiang’s. The only possible way of 
breaking the present impasse, it seems to me, 
is for the United Nations to step into the pic- 
ture and offer to mediate. And even this is 
unlikely to succeed unless and until Red 
China is admitted to the U.N. Exclusion has 
always proved intolerable to those against 
whom it was exercised and China is no ex- 
ception to this as she has shown many times. 

As a contribution to the solution of this 
difficult problem, the United States should 
withdraw its active opposition to Chinese ad- 
mission to the U.N. Even abstention would 
permit this to occur for it is becoming gen- 
erally recognized that her present exclusion 
is a dangerous failure. But the problem of 
recognition still remains. And while recog- 
nition once was very simple our entangling 
alliance with Chiang makes Chinese recogni- 
tion of the United States now difficult if not 
improbable. 

This points up the urgency of normaliza- 
tion of relations throughout the state sys- 
tem. It should be noted that recognition 
has never been considered as approval of the 
character of any regime, but generally, merely 
a recognition of a hard fact of international 
life. If this were not so, the United States 
would have to withdraw recognition of many 
of her present allies and close associates. 
Fortunately most nations recognize this and 
have generally accorded diplomatic status to 
those regimes exercising the functions of gov- 
ernments over their people without a too 
close scrutiny of how this control was 
achieved. The United States would do well 
to return to this practice. 

Normalization of nation-state relations 
should include travel and trade. This 
would reduce tensions and increase wealth 
for those participating in it. There is no 

@longer any validity to the theory that these 
would increase the military poteritial of the 
supposed enemy. The launching of the 
sputnik, October 4, 1957, destroyed this for 
all time and, Clarence B. Randall, when 
chairman of the board of Inland Steel, re- 
ported to the President in 1954, after careful 
study of all the faets that restrictions on 
trade with the Soviet bloc were probably do- 
ing the West more harm than it was the East. 

Since poverty is the greatest crime against 
man the resources of the world should be 
mobilized in a massive attack upon it. This 
should be made through the United Nations 
in order to do four things in addition to 
reducing the gap between the have and 
have-not nations: (1) Eliminate the charity 
character of present unilateral aid, (2) elim- 
inate or reduce to the minimum power poli- 
tics, (3) utilizes the total resources of war, 
(4) strengthen the United Nations. 

This program could be easily financed 
through long-term loans at low rates of in- 
terest and -through the savings from a re- 
duction in the arms race. The latter is nec- 
essary anyway in order to avoid war, and can 
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be achieved without reducing any nation’s 
relative security. In fact the security of all 
would be greatly increased by this action 
since the continuance of the present arms 
race must eventually end in world war III. 

Only by doing these things can the U.N. 
be made into a world government with pow- 
ers adequate but limited to world needs. 
Only through the establishment of world 
law, & world court to interpret those laws and 
a@ peace force to apply those interpretations 
can @ world war be avoided and the survival 
of the human specie achieved. 


a 


Trade Policies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress has witnessed a continuation of the 
controversy between those who advocate 
freer trade policies and lower tariffs and 
those who seek the adoption of measures 
to restore equitable balance to our for- 
eign commerce. 

One of the principal arguments of 
those who want to push the Nation far- 
ther along the road to unlimited import 
competition is that other countries are 
reciprocating our generosity by lifting 
the obstacles to U.S. exports. They 
claim we are not just giving away tariff 
concessions and réceiving little or noth- 
ing in return. 

This theme was emphasized in a re- 
cent exchange of letters between the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on For- 
eign Trade Laws and Policy, Committee 
on. Ways and Means [Mr. Boces], and 
the Under Secretary of State, Douglas 
Dillon. 

Responding to the chairman’s request 
for information, Mr. Dillon reviewed 
various so-called liberalization steps 
taken in the first 6 months of 1959 by 
many of our trading partners, among 
them Argentina, Australia, France, West 
Germany, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, 
and the United Kingdom. 

But even Mr. Dillon conceded that 
there is still room for improvement 
abroad in the treatment of U.S. prod- 
ucts. As he noted in his report: 

Despite the progress which has been made, 
however, a number of countries continue to 
discriminate against U.S. exports. In the 
coming months, the U.S. Government, 
through stich forums as the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and in bilateral 
discussions, will continue vigorous efforts 
based upon the new financial situation which 
exists in international trade—to bring about 
further rapid elimination of dollar trade dis- 
crimination. ? 


Perhaps it is significant that only a 
few days before Mr. Dillon’s report was 
released, the State Department received 
dispatches from American diplomatic 
sources in Athens, Greece, and Havana, 
Cuba, which illustrate the brand of “reci- 
procity” that is frequently extended to 
U.S. manufactures, in this case, textiles. 





























































































Following is the text of a dispatch 
from Athens, dated July 17, 1959: 

PoLEMICS ON MEASURES FOR PROTECTING 
DoMEsTic INDUSTRY 


Actions taken last week increasing basic 
import duty rate on artificial fiber textiles 
from 26 to 34 percent as of July 4, and sub- 
jecting, effective July 10, all textile imports 
to advance payments equal to 280 percent 
of cost, insurance, freight value, brought 
loud protests from merchants and trade as- 
sociations. Some trade representatives criti- 
cized measures as giving local textile indus- 
try virtual monopoly with all attendant 
evils, while others claimed effect would be 
to force small importers out of business and 
allow large importers to corner the foreign 
textile market. Minister of Coordination an- 
swered by saying inter alia that all indus- 
trial countries, including United States, 
protect their textile industries. He also said 
uproar against measures came from mer- 
chants who had been making exorbitant 
profits on imported fabrics and who disre- 
gard facts that their imports reduced na- 
tional income and that Greek workers need 
employment. Manufacturing and _ labor 
groups lauded the measures and the Min- 
ister’s defense of them. Manufacturers re- 
peated their longstanding complaint that 
merchants deliberately and systematically 
disparage Greek textiles in order to make 
higher profits from imported materials. They 
said merchants sell much of these imports at 
regular prices even though they often ac- 
quire them as “seconds” and avoid full Greek 
import duty by underinvoicing. Latest de- 
velopment was yesterday’s visit to Minister 
of Industry by certain merchant representa- 
tives who told Minister many merchants 
approve of the protective measures. 

Comment: Fight is not yet over and the 
trade groups will be working hard to have 
the measures rescinded. However, Coordina- 
tion Minister’s position and fact that they 
are already on the books makes reversal un- 
likely, though there is some slight chance 
that modifications may be made to placate 
merchants whose political influence cannot 
be completely disregarded. 


Next is a Foreign Service dispatch 
from Havana, dated July 24, 1959: 

On July 23, Dr. Fidel Castro spoke at a 
meeting of the 10th national congress of 
textile workers. In his speech to the work- 
ers, he announced a policy of high protec- 
tionism for the textile industry. A literal 
translation of his remarks on this subject 
follows: 

“So it is that the revolution will go on 
with its work and we will continue seeing 
each other, developing all the economic pos- 
sibilities of our country, among them, this 
industry (textiles) in which we aspire within 
4 or 5 years at the most to double the num- 
ber of workers employed. 

“We aspire to achieve the following goal: 
that it be possible for the nation to produce 
absolutely all the textiles it consumes and 
that nothing further be imported except the 
raw materials that we cannot produce here. 
The raw materials that cannot be produced 
here may be imported but they will be proc- 
essed here. In Cuba, Cuban products will 
be consumed. To that end, we rely on the 
collaboration of this whole sector, workers 
and industrialists, to set to work so that we 
may reach the goal whereby all textiles that 
are consumed in Cuba will be produced in 
Cuba. For others, there will be a protec- 
tive customs tariff as high as may be neces- 
sary in order that foreign textiles are not 
imported here. One of the reasons for the 
revolution is protection, not of foreign in- 
terests" but of national interests, One of 
the reasons this is a revolution is that it 
protects Cubans, and because it protects 
Cubans, it has incurred the enmity of so 
many foreign interests. 
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“We shall raise the customs tariffs as high 
as may be necessary. Do the Japanese wish 
preferential nation treatment? Well, we 
can give them such treatment, but with 
tariffs as high as they must be, and with 
that there will be no discrimination against 
the Japanese. They say that the only thing 
they want is not to be discriminated against. 
Very well, we will treat them the same way 
we treat others, but the customs tariffs shall 
be established in such a way as to protect, 
above all, the national industry. The goal 
must be achieved that here will be con- 
sumed only textiles produced in the na- 
tion by factories established in the nation 
and by Cuban workers. And when the 
peasants start buying clothes and start 
dressing their children and their families, 
we are going to require here twice as much 
clothing as is used today. Furthermore, 
when the 30 or 40 millions worth of textiles 
presently being imported are produced here 
we are going to have work for thousands of 
Cubans. That is the policy that will be 
followed by the Government on textile 
matters.” 


Mr. Speaker, the U.S. textile industry 
remains in serious difficulty, largely due 
to irresponsible trade policies. Hun- 
dreds of American mills have closed their 
doors since World War II, hundreds of 
thousands of jobs have been exported 
abroad. 

The industry’s setbacks at the hands 
of foreign competitors are well docu- 
mented by the 86th Congress. A special 
subcommittee of the other body, in Re- 
port No. 42, disclosed, for example: 

That total employment in U.S. textile 
mills dropped from 1,325,000 workers in 
1947 to about 1 million in 1957, a de- 
cline of 24 percent. 

That employment losses in mills pro- 
ducing yarn, thread, and broadwoven 
fabrics were even greater. 

That between 1946 and 1957 a total 
of 717 textile mill liquidations were re- 
ported in the press; these liquidations 
displaced nearly 200,000 workers. 

That from February 1951 to April 1958, 
employment in the American textile in- 
dustry slumped by 438,000, or 32 percent: 
of this total, New England lost 158,000 
jobs; the Middle Atlantic States lost 
126,400 jobs; the Midwest lost 12,700 
jobs; the South lost 102,000 jobs. 

That the number of woolen spinning 
spindles in place in the United States 
dropped from 1,561,000 in 1947 to 744,- 
000 in 1957, a decline of more than 50 
percent. 

That the number of worsted spinning 
spindles declined from nearly 2 million 
to 709,000, or 63 percent, in the same pe- 
riod. 

Only recently representatives of both 
management and labor in the textile in- 
dustry met with Members of Congress to 
review the plight of their industry and 
to urge prompt remedial measures. The 
National Cotton Council, the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, and 
other groups have appealed to the Fed- 
eral Government for assistance in their 
struggle to preserve a share of the do- 
mestic market from the inroads of sweat- 
shop competition. 

Great textile unions in the federation 
of American labor have called for leg- 
islative enactment of quotas and a slid- 
ing-scale tariff system to safeguard 
American jobs and job opportunities. 
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The revolutionary government of Cuba 
declares: 

One of the reasons for the revolution is 
protection, not of foreign interests but of 
national interests. 


The U.S. textile industry, and the 
scores of other industries distressed by 
unreasonable import competition, do not 
propose revolution as a satisfactory solu- 
tion to their problems. As faithful guar- 
dians of democratic processes, they have 
submitted their case to their elected rep- 
resentatives and to the American people. 

So far little has been accomplished 
to ease the burdens placed on major seg- 
ments of the textile industry by the con- 
tinued upsurge of imports. Many of the 
foreign garments and fabrics which are 
overrunning the domestic market are 
manufactured in Hong Kong and Japan, 
where wages average about 10 cents an 
hour and 14 cents an hour, respectively, 
including fringe benefits. The American 
garment worker, on the other hand, 
draws an average hourly wage of $2.12, 
including fringes. 

With labor costs accounting for about 
one-third of the cost of a garment, is 
it any wonder that U.S. textile producers 
find themselves unable to compete with 
foreign manufacturers? Is it at all sur- 
prising that American labor’ raises its 
voice in protest? 





DAV Services in Maine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, an excep- 
tional record of vital rehabilitation serv- 
ices freely extended to thousands of 
Maine citizens has recently come to my 
attention. These splendid humanitarian 
services are not sufficiently appreciated 
by those who have benefited thereby, 
directly and indirectly. 

Among the several congressionally 
chartered veteran organizations, which 
_ have State departments and local chap- 

ters in Maine, is the Disabled American 
Veterans. The DAV is the only such or- 
ganization composed exclusively of those 
Americans who have been either wound- 
ed, gassed, injured or disabled by reason 
of active service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States, or of some country 
allied with it, during time of war. 

DAV SETUP 


Formed in 1920, under the leadership 
of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAY legislative 
activities have very substantially bene- 
fited every compensated disabled veteran. 
Its present national commander is Bill H. 
Fribley, Crestline, Kans. Its national 
adjutant is John E. Feighner, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Its national legislative dir- 
rector is Elmer M. er, its 
national director of claims, Cicero F. 
Hogan, and its national director of em- 
ployment relations, John W. Burris—all 
located at its national service headquar- 
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ters at 1701 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disabili- 
ties—some 2 million—the DAV can never 
aspire to become the largest of the sev- 
eral veteran organizations. Neverthe- 
less, since shortly after its formation in 
1920, the DAV national headquarters, 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio, has main- 
tained the largest staff, of any veteran 
organization, of full-time trained na- 
tional service officers, 138 of them, who 
are located in the 63 regional and 3 dis- 
trict offices of the U.S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and in its central office in 
Washington, D.C. 

They there have ready access to the 
official claim records of those claimants 
who have given them their powers of 
attorney. All of them being war handi- 
capped veterans themselves, these serv- 
ice officers are sympathetic and alert as 
to the problems of other less we’l-in- 
formed claimants. 

DAY SERVICES IN MAINE 


The DAV maintains one national serv- 
ice officer in Maine, Mr. John F. McPher- 
son, located at the VA Center, Box 151, 
Togus. The new department com- 
mander, William G. Earles of South 
Portland, is a representative in the State 
legislature, and the department adjutant 
is Mr. Robert W. Libby, 11 State Street, 
Biddeford, Maine. 

There is one Veterans’ Administratidn 
hospital in Maine in which the DAV has 
a Veterans’ Administration voluntary 
service representative; her name is Mrs. 
Esther Dee, 502 Allen Avenue, Portland, 
Maine, and she is located at the 869-bed 
neuropsychiatric and general medical 
hospital at Togus. 

During the last fiscal year, the VA 
paid out $29,794,000 for its veteran pro- 
gram in Maine, including $8,470,526 dis- 
ability compensation to its 10,727 service 
disabled veterans. These Federal ex- 
penditures in Maine furnish substantial 
purchasing power in all communities. 
Less than 9 percent, 901, are members of 
the 10 DAV chapters in Maine. 

SERVICE ACCOMPLISHMENTS BY THE DAY 


This 9-percent record is strange, in 
view of the very outstanding record of 
personalized service activities and ac- 
complishments of the DAV national serv- 
ice officers in behalf of Maine veterans 
and dependents during the last 10 fiscal 


years, as revealed by the following 
statistics: 
Claimants contacted (esti- 

RS SE 17, 440 


14, 533 


Appearances before rating 

UU a nes Le 1, 765 
Compensation increases ob- 

ES EE ee 1, 020 
Service connections obtained __ 301 
Nonservice pensions__.......__ 295 
Death benefits obtained________ 31 
Total monetary benefits ob- 

ashanti lidieh intciacindinlenatiiis aves $709, 309, 09 


These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the central office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, han- 
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dling appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
surance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tay benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in the 
central office they handled 58,282 re- 
views and appeals, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $5,337,389.05. Propor- 
tionate additional benefits were thereby 
obtained for Maine veterans, their de- 
pendents, and their survivors. 
SERVICES BEYOND STATISTICS 


These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized advice, counsel, and as- 
sistance extended to all of the claimants 
who have contacted DAV national serv- 
ice officers in person, by telephone, and 
by letter. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 per- 
cent of whom were DAV members—their 
dependents, and others, in response to 
their varied claims for service connec- 
tion, disability compensation, medical 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic 
appliances, vocational training, insur- 
ance, death compensation or pension, VA 
guarantee loans for homes, farms, and 
businesses, and so forth. Helpful advice 
was also given as to counseling and 
placement into suitable useful employ- 
ment—to utilize their remaining abili- 
ties—civil service examinations, appoint- 
ment retentions, retirement benefits, 
and multifarious and other problems. 

Every claim presents different prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled veterans— 
not given on a silver platter. Frequently, 
because of lack of official records, death 
or disappearance of former buddies and 
associates, lapse of memory with the 
passage of time, lack of information and 
experience, proof of the legal service 
connection of a disability becomes ex- 
tremely difficult—too many times impos- 
sible. 

A VA claims and rating board can ob- 
viously not grant favorable action merely 
based on the opinions, impressions, or 
conclusions of persons who submit no- 
tarized affidavits. Specific, detailed, per- 
tinent facts are essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims against 
itself. As the defendant, in effect, the 
U.S. Veterans’ Administration must 
award the benefits provided under the 
laws administered by it, only under cer- 
tain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely why his 
claim may previously have been denied 
and then specifies what additional evi- 
dence is essential. The claimant must 
necessarily bear the burden of obtain- 
ing such fact-giving affidavit evi- 
dence. The expérienced national service 
officer will, of course, advise him as to 
its possible improvement, before pre- 
senting same to the adjudication agency, 
in the light of all of the circumstances 
and facts, and of the pertinent laws, 
precedents, regulations and schedule of 
disability ratings. No DAV national 
service officer, I feel certain, ever uses 
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his skill, except in behalf of worthy 
claimants, with justifiable claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—because most claims are 
not_properly prepared. It is very sig- 
nificant, as pointed out by the DAV act- 
ing national director of claims, Chester 
A. Cash, that a much higher percentage 
of these claims, which have been pre- 
pared and presented with the aid of a 
DAV national service officer, are eventu- 
ally favorably acted upon, than is the 
case as to those claimants who have not 
given their powers of attorney to any 
such special advocate. 

LOSSES BY REVIEWS 


Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years ago, 
the disability compensation payments of 
about 37,200 veterans have been discon- 
tinued, and reduced as to about 27,000 
others at an aggregate loss to them of 
more than $28,000,000 per year. About 
one-half of 1 percent—0.005—of such 
discontinuances and reductions have 
probably occurred as to disabled veterans 
in Maine with a consequent loss of about 
$196,000 per year. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veterans organization. Judg- 
ing by the past, such unfavorable ad- 
judications will occur as to an additional 
equal number or more during the next 
3 years, before such review is com- 
pleted. I urge every disabled veteran in 
Maine to give his power of attorney to 
the national service officer of the DAV, 
or of some other veteran organization, 
or of the American Red Cross, just as a 
protective measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of a competent, expert national 
service officer. 

COSTS OF DAV SERVICES 


Measured by the DAV’s overall costs 
of about $12,197,600 during a 10-year 
period, one would find that it has ex- 
pended about $3.50 for each claim 
holder reviewed, or about $8.80 for each 
rating board appearance, or, again, 
about $22.70 for each favorable award 
obtained, or about $123 for each service 
connection obtained, or about $54 for 
each compensation increase obtained, 
and has obtained about $14.10 of direct 
monetary benefits for claimants for each 
dollar expended by the DAV for its na- 
tional service officer setup. Moreover, 
such benefits will generally continue for 


many years. 
METHODS OF PROVIDING SERVICES 
Evidently, most claimants are not 


aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
no Government subsidy whatsoever. 
The DAV is enabled to maintain its na- 
tionwide staff of expert national service 
officers primarily because of income from 
membership dues collected “by its local 
chapters and from the net income on 
its Idento-Tag—minature automobile li- 
cense tags—project, owned by the DAV 
and operated by its employees, most 
of whom are disabled veterans, their 
wives, or thier widows, or other handi- 
capped Americans—a _ rehabilitation 
project in thug furnishing them with 
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useful employment. Incidentally, with- 
out checking as to whether they had 
previously sent in a donation, more than 
1,400,000 owners of sets of lost keys 
have received them back from the DAV’s 
Indento-Tag Department, 2,314 of 
whom, during the last 8 years, were 
Maine residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as will enable it to maintain 
its invaluable nationwide service setup 
on a@ more adequate basis. So much 
more could be accomplished for dis- 
tressed -disabled veterans, if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to main- 
tain an expert service officer in every one 
of the 173 VA hospitals. 


MEMORIAL HONOR ROLL 


During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustees, the 
DAV Service Foundation, aggregating 
$3,300,000 exclusively for salaries to its 
national service officers. Its reserves 
having been thus nearly exhausted, the 
DAV Service Foundation is therefore 
very much in need of the generous sup- 
port of all serviced claimants, DAV 
members, and other  social-minded 
Americans—by direct donations, by 
designations in insurance policies, by 
bequests, in wills, by assignments of 
stocks and bonds, and by establishing 
special types of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
originated about 3 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., which es- 
tablished the first perpetual rehabilita- 
tion fund of $1,000 with the DAV Service 
Foundation to which it recently added 
another $100. Since then, every DAV 
unit in that State has established such 
@ special memorial trust fund, ranging 
from $100 to $1,000, equivalent to about 
$5 per DAV member—an excellent ob- 
jective for all other States. Benefactors 
from 32 States have, up to this time, be- 
come enrolled on the memorial honor 
roll. 

Inasmuch as only the interest earning 
from special donations will be available 
for appropriation to thé DAV for its use 
in maintaining its national service offi- 
cer program in-the State of residence of 
each such benefactor, this is an excel- 
lent objective also for Maine. Each such 
special benefactor is enrolled on a per- 
manent memorial honor roll which, up- 
dated, is then included in the annual re- 
port of the DAV and of its incorporated 
trustee, the DAV Service Foundation, to 
the U.S. Congress. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such free rehabilitation service can help 
to make it possible for the DAV to con- 
tinue this excellent rehabilitation serv- 
ice for other distressed disabled veterans 
and their dependents in Maine by send- 
ing in donations to the DAV Service 
Foundation, 1707 18th Street N.W, 
Washington, D.C. Every such serviced 
claimant who is eligible can and should 
also become a DAV member, preferably 
a life member, for which the total fee 
is $100—$50 to those born before Janu- 
ary 1, 1902, or World War I veterans— 
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payable in installments within 2 full fis- 
cal year periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by 
being a supporting member of at least 
one organization which reflects his in- 
terests and viewpoints—labor unions, 
trade associations and various religious, 
fraternal and civic associations. All of 
America’s veterans ought to be members 
of one or more of the patriotic, service- 
giving veteran organizations—the 
United Spanish War Veterans, the 
American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the AMVETS, the Military 
Order of-the Purple Heart, and the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. All of Amer- 
ica’s disabled defenders, who are receiv- 
ing disability compensation, have greatly 
benefited by their own official voice—the 
DAV. ’ 

Having been an active member for 
many years, Mr. Speaker, in veterans’ 
organizations, it is my hope that dis- 
abled veterans of Maine will avail them- 
selves of the services rendered by these 
groups of organized fellow comrades. 





Report to the People of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin— 
XI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a report to the people 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin on my voting and attendance 
record for the list session of the 86th 
Congress. 
The report includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. Its purpose is to 
collect in one place and in concise form 
information which is scattered through 
some 18,000 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The descriptions of the bills and the 
amendments or motions in the report are 
for purposes of identification only; no 
attempt is made to describe the legisla- 
tion completely or to elaborate upon the 
issues involved. ‘This word of caution, is 
advisable in view of the fact that the de- 
scriptions used are, for the most part, 
taken from the official titles of the bills 
which, unfortunately, do not always re- 
flect the nature or true purpose of the 
legislation. Upon request, I will be 
pleased to furnish more complete infor- 
mation concerning any particular bill, 
as well as a summary of the issues in- 
volved and the reasons for my vote. 

The furnishing of this report con- 
tinues a service I began in the Ist session 
of the 80th Congress. This is the 13th 
report of my voting and attendance rec- 
ord. These 13 reports show how I voted 
on 1,712 questions in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Based on quorum calls 
and the record votes, they also show an 
attendance record of 95 percent. 
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Measure, question, and result Vote 
nial a 
| ee ia ens. 
Election of Speaker. (Rayburn, 281; Halleck, 148). --- eat = nts oe 
a ass, providing $900,000,000 for veterans’ jirect housing loans and raising the interest rate from 494 percent to 5}4 percent per annum: y 
On motion to recommit with instructions to dclete additional funds for direct housing loans, (Rejected 123 to 277)-..---.-------------- oe 
On passage. (Passed 310 to 89) __-_-- na = cnnnnenveennnaceenns-s-nenecen=-snennaceaseoneewesens ay. 
H.R. 2260, extending the Universal Military Training and Service Act until July 1, 1963: an 
On passage. (Passed 381 to 20)_........_-- enao-aenscadduanasnensesnes-o-secen--snncanancancsnnescosnacscunosessennesnanessreseaneeersi ge. 
QS CRE 5 ccc ceceercescdpocmesbeacsetvnn>- capacning sidlicialatieiadine ok daundsinkbependwariasabcnctaap aecccecnnnesesuseessson= oo 
morum call. ..........-.<--2---------------- omen ene wow ann 2--nno- eee nne nnn re wne nena nnn a~on naan senarsensnowensneanene sent. 
H. Res. 205, providing for the consideration of H.R. 4221, providing for the admission of Hawaii into the Union: oe 
On adoption of resolution. (Adopted 337 to 69 Se i eee baer wating J incivecnésctocnneaselapenngeeee on 
> ee eo Jone ‘ Ee ee nwcetemmigap~ sien nonipsabain ee taliietntamaiae resent, 
8. 50, providing for the admission of Hawaii into the Union . - 
On passage. (Passed 323 to 89).-......-- waite kcal e eis a addin abainmambas apie or - chncbin isipsges o dave pean rea. 
OIE CIs 6 caccrdgetcsac<cntbos= iar Miebhainew oshbenasagsneeniereraeesct pen ee ee TEAS e 
H.R. 1, authorizing a 1-year increase in the diversion of water from Lake Michigan at ( hicago: 7 
On passage. (Passed 238 to 142) io. sahssennencesticdetved ino it lel cc lanai Nay. 
8. 79, permitting the continuance of established coloring practices in the orange industry: c ; id 
On passage. (Passed 213 to 94). re. : DEM n sy, of ocscednnded pasahcngate wo sats wen slape ce ae a aha aa anon yt arn Not voting.! 
OT ea ee ; Dee EP See, pence dus font aacnkahn’ said tipttiwcn saeceuee cue Present. 
Quorum call. ....- aerate incites a bas ein awensslapita sein amcisthe cine <i uF penktennaeanets Present. 
OS eee eee eS ew ee mavwsigtirasansilreasgenaeGA noc cmaenresnunésviiatannsyednaelndneteiese Present. * 
Quorum call... ....- on ei de eibicth nnn pce cesiiooweosacdbewapue Deis erseutdinat:apbeteis aweigete a cs walkestcasi tended Present. 
H.R. 1011, providing for Federal aid for airport ; 
On amendment reducing Federal aid for airports by $97,000,000, (Rejected 194 to 214) __.._..--....-.-------------------+-------+---y--- | Yea. 


On amendment to require that no commitments be made for expenditure of funds until such funds are appropriated by Congress, (Re- | Yea. 
jected 191 to 216.) 








On passage, (Passed 272 to 134) sone ee wceccesasecensececens wen ee nn nw eo en ne en ee een newer e ee Nay. 
H.R. 2575, authorizing the appropriation of $500,000 for the Pan American Games in Chicago: , 

On passage, (Passed 258 to 108). ‘ peignoguennaslnd _cnniebdd nas ssaseersgvwashebahoccccaage-ssnscasacynnesdue deepens nataneins Nay. 
Quorum call... -..-.-- ———— - een wedeeneccansenesensenseueterce---seer -- - wn oe cencewecceccee~ Present. 
H.R. 4452, authorizing the increase in U.S. subscription to the Internationa] Bank for Reconstruction and Development: 

On passage, (Passed 315 to 57)...-- aiid i aien-er cn apnea ih A talib a Rien heel esta sana jlagi ntti gn ene soi eaci onthlagen esate alte -actintapaddegedenmn ae 
Co Se . ‘ . enspieian mh esiatRian natuhqehhacee dese =e bcnbe ast ona ociinwh wees nr. 
SE Sl  nisneamcenndSeudhmmnasaitinen ‘ ; ite aphistuetehneds déncsngusccheadacaragigsoes Leesa a cheeuepera ooeniie Present. 
I i a aliccnimeiteehom amd ae Sheik.) hike aged teak aectundadetaertniglicorn medbake  wrtevomebanpeal Lambeies wars : encsacceccnsse, EFOSERE. 
H.R. 1321, transferring from the Se¢fetary of Agriculture to the REA Administrator the authority over rural elect1 ification loans: 

Cumeens. Paset 306 00 800)... 5.20. ~.0 2. 2-5 con nccws gee ate empinnaans imac icasss apne lew tire ; nw aggsiine aoieieud ak aaee iene’ Nay. 

IS, i cel cry catigeie eens a : : bubs bind spe cctencbeatcweunn coseigu~ oeemd sb cdincmced 4uei een aA 
H.R. 6674, authorizing $1,200,000,000 for certain construction at military installations: 

On passage. (Passed 378 to 7) .....-.--- eine 4 5.2) EE ew andinedtiene athens kintinetinndinp aie baked ~ninthiae qsaipiiiee nig apie aarte 
ite iiitneecaumeinks pdictaonssheb lew apeudinaese seasseceeeuy noel Present. 
SLED, apceccinceorsnee a st as Present, 
Quorum call. ._... Present. 
8. 144, transferring 

On passage over veto of President. (Rejected 280 to 146, a two-thirds majority being required.)...............-.-..-----...-.---------- Nay. 
NN nt chcctinnetinwees Glinbitatteiatndan inhaled Sante cates toe siteasaie apap eiiiaes Kc atnbbpannviinaduak bid idetine see eeniteceeh apna Present. 
ee J Nithbbodekos boknccbatbabid wisnsvawh>oachekahbunio€si munud aiedekeaae a Present. 
OE Se cena io alia tiidhdies Bias tas sstidien Alttlctin prensa ie Litimnlol dc lutntin ace diitipit lain euaann neta meee Present. 
Quorum call... .._-.. bth a ediatinin nicnipikiiaeiee cnpicheadabosnt] QeMne, 


H.R. 3460, authorizing the Tennessee Valley Authority to finance its power program with revenue bonds rather than by congressional 
appropriations: 
On motion to recommit with instructions to add amendments providing for budgetary control over TVA and repayment of Federal Yea. 
advances and interest. (Rejected, 182 to 231 


i er eeenen WO OO SO). os od foe ad ceca dec nadesenacaauceenci ect mabanis piiedieale souguctupaadéiuddleedieneleuaee Nay. 
TY a a Captecineh ists Qhpécastbedchssacehigwhae Stine vhs <n dceeeeddsetenss3hess ten: 
II ica cddinete whcvaiesctnatucce Sean bpect ala die weiaitinm diewnndy wis < adpiaieg apap cuss wekiinabie acs cla aces aire aaanenaae Present, 
I 6 cntdnctiteeans- panbtteimonete Sitlecan (sWas avneubacbacécakbasececemspeeberhahsasccscduatebiteasie saan Present. 
Quorum call..... citnindleraani ee cqibtatittnga wee wii ll bogsivepod -oeidwne Pi sins dsdenssioro cee titecesh ph piidatiuessis tise ueuanne wots mins nid sncd dee cman ain ae Present. 

“a es ieee cele ili aceasta in espe coeiditie CABS Wiican Rsk do di eile avs thiols itn cs ites neal eal Present 
H.R. 7007, authorizing appropriation of $480,550,000 for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration for fiscal year 1960: 

On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 294 to 128 , 7 ae cet ae b Se a eT Nay, 
H.R. 7175, making appropriations for Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration for fiscal year 1960: 

On motion to recommit with instructions to bar any Commodity Credit loan in excess of $50,000. (Passed 261 to 165)__._.. aseancehebe Yea. 
ee > Wieitns cdiedidtho tice dibtacndentwGtoe ew SE ete T Se Ne 
8. 57, authorizing $1,975,000,000 additional Federal! housing program 

On amendment requiring direct congressional appropriation of funds. (Passed 222 to 201)_.......___- Bi cn 


On motion to recommit with instructions to substitute H.R. 7117 eliminating further authorizations for public housing, and eliminating | Yea. 
or reducing other items in bill so as to more nearly mect the request of the President, (Rejected 189 to 234.) 








On passage. (PaSsed 261 to 160)___..-...._-_-_-.-.- Kinde ws Sila tip pace tits maeicihcbhek nnd sala anes ale tots acetals. bee ea ona eee Nay. 
Quorum call. .... pes Birr Plaines 5 dab ck enon padidubestcs Uabetpevnstuoccbecusedacasélideuabned cn clhtbeke. eae Present. 
Eh gbdnantitacdnarke nnn subs ncbibhante pens snphiictipedadcendewgitibegesunsiihnineaedddunnedusisisadcakian dado: ibs Present. 
Quorum call. ....... ie edbupaminihech akan ib inctipdeencthenst catigibipion ndndaieD sbdnanahdaiaibinanh<oanérasinsicntimenistinmesiane tcc’ Present. 

El cideilittlncadh sing iame mews ciae wae cieptinidiend Present. 
.R. 7176, making appropriations for the Executive Office of the President and general government agencies for fiscal year 1960: 

On motion to recoyimit with instructions to provide restriction on President’s emergency fund. (Rejected 171 te 229)__.....---...-...- Nay. 
H.R. 7343, making appropriations for the Department of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and related agencies for fiscal year 1960: 

On amendment providing $2,000,000 for construction of a new Federal prison. (Adopted BOG 00 188)s. 6 .cskb sence eat ines oe Nay. 
H.R. 7086, extending the Renegotiation Act for 4 years 

On motion to recommit with instructions to limit extension to 27 months. (Rejected 153 to DO on se nsccitwtiacstdniamtigen: taideusee Yea. 

On passage. (Passed 381 to 7)_..... m Sendéaknndghinadeubmebedihe noble Wwe sieiul i vdwaaiviis cd vunesdd kaw Yea. 
De eee ea wmptodtion sep niihthmibetalnMntab Aes < ssinianihlts wigales sede wikia biigie hays akan one Present. 
Quorum call cain gl mn Cpepia beta oP deline atte hess Sok. cd oa aes ae enc ee Present > 
ST RE ERE ET PE ES pp hansint sn Sable ovinn stdetlinaginn nie Silanes scasicecumusphbccdln. -sbbeues anulete ena ee 

a Of ea ae ee jedi Si etek a a CONTRAST Ee RE RA Absent. 
.R. 7454, making appropriations for the Department of Defense for fiscal year 1960: 222.2. °+.°+.°..¢+ «~~. °° 

sR 7 EIN ITI OD OD ew nee cee “Yea. 
a Natl a i ee Male Res haces i a hig Ss Poona neat sad A EE ede c,d Fda ie ria caeele ti ak ace era 
can etgntelaentechtrnertine gaint binndferioisnalsitthioniniiaamuitiinwinmnaniopeenien wchia 





.R. 3610, amending the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to increase grants for construction of sewage treatment works: 
On motion to recommit with instructions to revise matehing formula and reduce bill by $ i (Rej ote 156 to 240) Ye 
Onpute. Gulia f y $500 million. (Rejected 156 to 240)__.....--..- Nay. 


H.R. 7509, making appropriations for civil functions administered t y Department of Army. Department of Interior. and Tennessee Valley 
Authority blic works) for fiscal year 1960: € xy Der of Army, Department of Interior, and Tennessee Valley 





Qn amendment providing 70m fora Cal River projet iteted 1980) ers ecnewnasEN pemeceanrnee! ew A 

On om on 3380 ne a ewecsiingwearncsasinpnelt 3 poplin aE tM : ee il Oe Oe - ei Nay. re 
ire camcn ania iene tee sara, cane ome 

Ga passage. (Passed 200 t0 149).......---n-n-n-nenneovenenenneo-o= aterm ete et Rae eee te Nay. 


7246, rs the price support level on wheat to 90 percent of parity, reducing acreage allotments and for other purposes: 


mot to recommit with instructions to eliminate 15-ac i ai 4 
seale, (Rejected 141 to 224.) acre exemption and to retain present minimum acreage allotment and parity | Yea. 
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Measure, question, and result Vote 

7 RRS. “CERNE SO ie Beart abit ik sis Soci Sins tins open wie ao od can sp dedetedte nia add at Nay. 
CN a iin cal characte danni chan kitnhnitéanuinosddedtia Ri. sudeiscnbes balk magick hea te Absent. 
H.R. 6596, creating a Coal Research Commission: 

On passage. CN er eae Gi te ci eis eccncdeene. cnc tuias age tbll ed cc evddbnddudicie phd dain cial etna Not voting.? 
SMT OO 4 Ninna inca tated pdliipindatsh actin sonecas san alleges nie Daten aiiiaugy ninabdiliestinatigadiiienigitiniihaninalitenipinhiadidiain tate, Present. 

I NG i lon lie ad inal bea cet det tan anaes omen odo dnt cas ucs bed bbeeayn~ <-. chance iaieis ci onevlbniesubiedpsiied Present, 

. Res. 293, providing for consideration of H.R. 7500, authorizing the mutual security program: 

On adoption of resolution. (Adopted 278 to 93)..............--...--..-----.-.. Cendant tinccdadwntnnh dedcebenmeanbahinastietes ales Yea. 
NI oi tear ni biakndac Dnata netiacandetalatinainsan dwn deo tins pean dintelon steele tani nal tibb abi adh ae Present 
ES AGREES NERD ERA LOR  ELNOLAIODS : h IN ES. EE EG ELE OP LEE ROE NS TERE Present. 
Quorum call Present. 
Quorum call Present 
Quorum call | Present. 
Quorum call | Present. 
8. 1968, increasing the price support level on wheat to 90 percent « of p writ y, , reduci ing acre: ige allotments and for other purposes: 

On adoption of conference report. (Rejected 202 to 214). dcncknnshe th umdebyypebbovces octacdiphepedeslctamdedd esbtiddbekibasa:s) Se 
H.R. 7500, authorizing the mutual security program: | 

ee eae eee ee a a Fisatrasin hs Oa USI enclelts ca eepre'sstina wjepegipene bles to aesiol ahr nubian nite matkocthivade Yea 
2 ERE I TERRES NS COS I RR EE RR Se tT S| ET Se eT ae eee, FES | Present, 
Il. R, 7749, providing that the permanent public debt limit be increased from $283,000,000, 000 to $285 ,000,000,000 and providing for a tempor ary | 

increase of $10,000,000,000: | 
On passage. (Passed 256 to Sasi eestor ah cdelndliene ccs ciitin =ct ede Liengnadnbtiead cnn kcuiddiaipeditedb caidas aendidtiiaetiie Yea 

ag ny Bs xn Maw aa bitkinane ci iibibnndbsedcegtdaniieciininns Present. 
. Res, > providing for the consideration of H.R. 3, establishing rules of interpretation governing “questions ‘of effects of acts of Congress 

ey State laws: | 

On adoption of resolution. (Adopted, 233 to 116)...... -..- weg aers cial pihaetilll legac wivnintiitr nthe teialahe/a i pedtnaidiad ng aatatis ae Yea. 
pia Oa aie al it or tee as eae ek dite ones daidian Ma Rivatnn nao cdehieubcdasaabadeianaenndtdee ---| Present. 
—— call. ._ Rann inedabaas one abitned as atnawatinide penne no = eeitege ommended teteiedss Present, 

57, authorizing additional Federal housing program: 

On: naetion os cumienenes sapere, CAGamaee, Bel 00979) ui. «on ns sae See od  ccedutc edb donb ccbldccnccesuceacndee Nay. 
ocean I tbhonitaadtlelaseta Present 

i.R. 3, establishing rules of interpretation governing “questions: of the effects of acts of Congress on State laws: 

On motion to recommit. OTN D iat akiec nw ndndimoniaditeneth dion sens Lemubcnimatcicetiiaaadigbmebtuninndendt DOT. 

Sit OCNNER. Te NU SED SEU n cae dccnibewensdcodieeinetos wenn neesncnasentaee uwitiihihonnsedsdusdauuehnemls shdkidbeimidhdiiniadiiinibnm alee Yea, 
alee iat ile is niet isnene vn apie wiad meow dia iaimwdratourwnn ie clinmeaitinn aadihieiianinehiate aia atesihiieetmebites amines Present 

TUE OTN 5 ci meni einel Present. 


H. Res. 294, providing for the consideration of H.R. 5752, providing that when a legal holiday “occurs on Satur day, ‘the “preceding « day shall 
for the purposes of pay and leave of Federal employees considered a legal holiday: 





a NE OE RN: Ce BN Oech theta npiinw ans ceedindd dois. gntchabneescctucksbecsubesabiadaboninalibaiaubbedeundepecces Nay. 
Quorum call. _.-.- Kgibeibuiet themhone Present, 
S. 1120, providing that cash in vaults may be considered part of reserves of member banks of Federal Reserve ‘System: 

On motion to recommit. (Rejected 60 to 309)_...__- Nay. 

H. Res. 295, disapproving Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1959, which would transfer certain functions from the Secretary ‘of the Interior to 
the Secretary of Agriculture: 

On adoption of resolution. (Adopted 266 to 124)..____- Nay. 
H.R. 4957, providing for the admission of statements and confessions as evidence in court cases: 

On motion to recommit. (Rejected 138 to 261)...-.-..---.------.---- 2-22-22 eee ee --------- sa Nay. 

Ge. passers: .. Case GES SRA cniskilincnwidinetinnsWiedtiber «ownceccoedgee ndings el et ss bincmacinnthdiiinn cckalpatind ta dnwbeiiiiiedidencbue Yea. 
RUT IIE i. an acne Naitt dneaias ase thos need sbnakdndvewlasatha> alemhnaligers cndsccencedhasanepanlin Present, 
CIs. doa 5.4. ded igh nanan eh omneninawnEnesendewedewiedancendatennsossndulssiaosssesalnnaacnabanteniieh Present. 
H.R. 7500, authorizing the mutual security program: 

On adoption of conference report. (Adopted NN ifs <u opinn hi aaAER coagialen Serbadela Yea. 
OI i Dl elena ead snd iE Co. Sa SE CCE ne Oe a ie acti ennai bobmngtn iaebehtgenepmieiatenanteedeews Present, 
H, Res. 326, providing for House concurrence in Senate amendments to H.R. 3460, rere the TVA to issue revenue bonds: 

On motion to end debate. (Adopted 244 to 166)......-..........-. , 4 nt teSssheliedaalecin bigeeta tarcnteaindeigasi ts ceaiteingindgt aOR 

I ic ain ill ah hale ook aah ee need dihe aa iedD ich +> 00. wnkm «a ain ba bn eOne De sibs gine aig coke a oeetntiod sem Present, 
.R. 7072, providing for the participation of the United States in the Inter-American Development Bank and authorizing $450, 000,000 ap- 
propriation for this purpose: 

a Ee,” Ce ED EEE 00 OER co .ntinasnedbaindaddc odie sous due addgbtaansndbens dchenencnuuaonsesdtifinabuniatuanccesmibipenasies Nay. 
RGN i ow sdb bins = Lone oediiaanmimibntinentninee weseigcnies digsh wet eiegidnsnoeoces sbnteusinsdianaasuhecnsasunbecensede Present. 
.R. 8385, making appropriations for mutual security and related agencies for fiscal year 1960: 

ie RENNES. CE OMOE Bae 00 When dec daneudssnadbendebkequcnncetccanssncssscuawhes Lantisndnnadedcdapiniendiamedia sian nibtananinigtpncening Yea. 
INE DEE. rn ccennntinds as2cens Gpetiddniaahbighabdbihuntnniss6ssssesrtuinansighddectbeednscoccquadenddtpbbnntniinuocnusndegediacbake Present, 
GNI. <i. < .ncsnubucchnnéuenasaadi tab ah at <aticsndehuahsmnddd thd in dnb aagcanetugnestibibeaminietdahbeadsbeedan Present, 
RUINED. (i524 o abdh cline ahd btaeageteintint EbeddeeeGcowe abn en <= <5004senahpdthtdintintocep asad acvebisadbéeabtscmbinekn atbuecnaiges Present, 

i.R. 7740, amending the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 with respect to the preserv ation of acreage history and the reallocation of un- 
used cotton ac reage allotments; 

On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (Passed 309 to 90) ........-.-------2--..-.--.------- eee ene ntidentadidihsbinnantetn:teilintiniaineapel Yea. 
SION SA 8 didn dethiccereegbvaemniiiedaguianbidhhanphedaccnneecsionsadsenthideesnan oncencuasdetsounétoossnagior shgucnganpeenetes Present. 
eUOree GOT. 34... 282 ssckes. Jévedsbacnsapdartennenecasetsonesccescccecose weecaecdeneboapbnenccncccesssenncecccusstiapinensdadbascovecssooe Present. 
QUOTE CON. nonin e hnckcidh co diseenansoveccceqnccwsonceuneccscc«csee=o-~ wee ectecwnnnsaceenes pocceccondnscecunesesceninetccconecéatesesosues= Present. 
COTE COM... cnocontodncenceddnancenestsvbccandhebbuctaqegesececos ccccesecedseccoceshbinstocescceccncecescsssannnasstconheusnasigabeace + Present. 
EE SE.) onsanidinnnloctinneiinnim pildinatdsnid od pemitinnnds eon cbdhdubh duds atineniashaciwenetegenestidiaanadmnnthepebene spdiaiaindl Present. 

NY GI Si cate e scab di at ine eoenipndiibitkwnbepanlnbidnda cncvegsipsancngisdunadateas ncnsesevacscouubanestuésepucobuaeraieasesaacts Present. 
.R. 8342, providing for reforms in labor-management activities: 

On amendment pabetitpting poeta of H.R. 8400, the Landrum-Griffin bill. (Adopted 229 to 201)......-...........--.-..-...-.-.-- Yea. 

On motion to re¢commit. ENE SP akin eke hace do nonUunsd caeeubtaeu tends ccceccnsdgdebbeecutbunodsodqaagdsashinndsancoess Nay. 

ear eens,” er GU li ee ae ola iad aasatniddnad snas caclwaigihipinbuantinghbreagaboqdseeecessoanes Yea. 
H.R. 7040, making appropriations for sundry independent offices: 


On motion to insist on disagreement to Senate amendment increasing Federal contribution for certain civil defense activities from | Yea. 
$10,000,000 to $25,000,000. (Adopted 242 to 166.) ; 
H.R. 6904, establishing an Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations: 










On motion to Se PERE CA OE es Ce OO Bik on hin hl neni cdpntcsc.--coccncnbsebsnecededipbdhencadbaccasyedeccs Yea. 
H. Con. Res. 369, expressing the sense of against seating of the Communist regime in C ae in the — Nations: 

On motion to suspend rules and pass resolution. (Adopted 368 to 2). Yea. 
Quorum cal Present. 
Quorum call Present. 
Quorum call........ nhicigamaety wag Present. 
GRAIG COE Sie nn ovidincictientihn atimuiccumaangagieintad mands teasthgm einige « stun hGiinsts hires apache sins dalplen a apie de abated galas ime a's Present. 

uorum call Present, 
.R. 8609, extending the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act: 
On amendment authorizing food stamp plan. SIND EINE ..cs andks <p dochiodecnnthcadedhtpaeneebeedethbbturnidniebepnnnss ..| Nay. 
On passage. (Passed 305 to 53). ....-....--.--.--20.--25-00---- iitacadpghacph atin itiid acca eeabhusadschpabinimibabagutedeenates Nay. 
NOU, CN a nes oni cna ane ees Ativan nine aedialbbielsh a tae ones Present. 
.R. 1341, requiring passenger autos purchased by the Federal Gov ernment to meet safety standards to be established by Secretary of 
Commerce: 

On motion to recommit. Baiocted: Inaba ties = Sor Se eee Tah ee Nh oe, OS ak to eee eae Yea. 
H.R. 5421, providing Federal a construction of certain fishing vessels: 

On passage. (Passed 272 to 108)--.... iiichollsined Sigaekihicaiv eh anieiniecneincunee oaiseniendtindisdaiacnimeaionen emis piciendpben, pihilachaiheecadale Bbdianibedanih Nay. 
CGTUN GRMN. oo oon 2 ns sce rebcdccnnencncowncnccsacssacosene jakpodakiucstidshenimon bnceminans ddbiladpintienndibEtiienbammBindosp ae wits Present. 


8. 2539, authorizing additional Federal housing program 
On motion te secommis with instructions to spread yopeeed the $550,000,000 urban renewal funds over 2 years instead of 1 year and to delete the | Yea. 


ont 000 loan fund for classroom construction. (Rejected 156 to 231.) 
ae 


(Passed 283 to 106). ......-.------.-. ietbanctindageonsugmdigeapeneaieel iat eoecninhatinligibanges suihdidaldesaielleat tian ncaa aaminrmnasdt Nay. 
i ar authorizing the conv e vance, ‘of cortain real property to Sacramento County, Gali; ~~ ee 
€ 
8 ‘ding f ae = tary y eal ncn ota ens overnmen t eee : Lt a eee 7 eee 
_ 2108, for a volun program overnment em — ‘ 
on On inotion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 382 to 4)... 2.2.2. 22-0----2enenunnnnnenneeee-e milienedibis ciinndidietiindihdbitininamiianee Yea. 
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EL LL 








September 15 




















call 1950 Measure, question, and result Vote 
No. 
a ee 
S s ly: 
HR. 7889, requiring establishment of marke “ting quotas for t Ft08 when production ict: mes nce <ecint L E Yea. 
152 | Sept. 1 On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 330 to 52 aa ae 
H.R. 3151, authorizing the Federal Government to coope rate with cert: sin cite s in the enforce ment “of oca income axe y 
153 | Sept. 1 On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Rejected 251 to 133, a two-thirds majority being required) .._..---- won nena nnn nee n enn n onsen a 
15 sept. en Cn cebueibinbnc en ncveesesocucncna~sackcoteeanoresusse reser~ssbup ceebesesaser nen seses sebeo~<an dco Sessernsnhes ; 
| .s it R. 7509, making appropriations for civil functions admini stered by Department of the Army, Department of the Interior, and Tennessee 
Valley Authority (public works) for fiscal year 1960 . - ; . 
155 | Sept. 2 Se ceatten So mane bill over veto of President. (Rejected 274 to 138, a two-thirds majority being required) .....-.----------------------] Nay. 
| H.R. 4279, authorizing $6,000,000 for lower Rio Grande Irr igation project, Texas: Nay 
15% | Sept. 2 On motion to suspend rujes and pass. (Passed 282 to 114 wan enn nen eee enn n eon nn nee nnn no oe ne nse rn erence ence - sees Prat 
157 | Sept. 2} orum call......- cannibal exes wetinalte a gin Sins Uh Ald I ps Fi ttaa at end a ‘ ; 
- P Pe prohibiting unde! r certain conditions, States and localities from imposing : a net ine ome tax on income irom interstate commerce and 
| | authorizing a study of problem: Tes 
% | Sept. 2) On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 359 to 31) _.-.--..------------------+-----------------------2+------ macwnes eas 
159 | Sept. 3 | Quorum call. ci ti i a ea ed dun nediguahhvibebcabbwencsscods oonwd cheater eudagdeehiemeaGhiie s ; 
| | H.R. 8678, providing for additional financing to maintain Federal-aid highw: ay pre ogram; aa 
160 | Sept. 3 | On passage. (Passed 243 to 162). vad had dae deiae Tah nao sae thaeyttagen wee atte aan eee cal 
161 | Sept. 4 | Quorum call_.......-......--_.----------------- - - -- -- -- -~ - + - on en nnn e eee nn nnn n nnn nnn enn nen en en nnn n nnn enn rece en seetesern seen eees sent. 
| 8, 1555, providing ‘for reforms in ‘Jabor-man: agement activities on 
162 | Sept. 4 | On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 352 to 52)... ..- ..--.------------------~------------ += 5-55 eno en nnn nn nen enn nner anne ea 
163 | Sept. 4 | Quorum call___- : . -- oe aa er a ° 
i | H.R, 9035, re moving ce iling on interest rates on series E and H savings bonds and permitting certain exchanges of Government securities to 
| be made without recognition of gain or loss / : : \ 
14 | Sept. 4} On motion to recommit with instructions to ad‘ provisions removing the interest ceiling applicable to long-term marketable securities | Yea. 
| of the Federal Government. (Rejected 133 to 2 ee 
165 | Sept. 4} On passage. (Passed 378 to 7)..-.-.--- gos abbSel nn cetiberks Seema Glare pe _, 
a  cieigibetecknanese=q-s9sue : sada as ---| Present. 
167 | Sept. 7 | Quorum call_....-...-...---.--.--.---------- ~~ ---- + - == - 2 en nn nn en nnn nn en en een nn nnn ene nnn enn nnn en en enna ne eee nn ne neeeene- ie - ‘ 
168 | Sept. | Quorum call......--.- som ce aera eenas esent. 
| H.J. Res. 352, authorizing ‘appropriation of $75,000 for mak i study and pre paring pl ans for a proposed additional building for, Libr: wy of | 
| Congress: ro 
109 | Sept. 8 On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 325 to 45 : sihanan . si  acat , Oy 
H.R. 9105, making appropriations for civil functions administered by Department of Army, Department of the Interior, and Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority (public works) for fiscal year 1960 & 
170 | Sept. 8 On passage. (Passéd 303 to 93) - = ebae - —e Saree tet i | Nay. 
| H.R. 9069, providing standards for the issuance of passports und authorizing the State Department to deny passports to individuals afliliated | 
with the Communist Party: : 
171 | Sept. 8 On passage. (Passed 371 to 18) ; . . Yea. 
| S. 2208, providing fer the treatment of Alaska and Hawaii as Territories other than as States in the distribution of funds under the Federal | 
| Airport Act: HM : 
172 | Sept. 9] a ee ks snaps ences cee ensnabacdgieeeess cungalaces soccseaswéndebew Nay. 
178 | Sept. 10 | Quorum call... _. a ; sai _..----| Present. 
H.R. 9105, making appropriations for civil functions administered by Department of Army, Department of Interior, and Tennessee Valley 
Authority (public works) for fiscal year 1960 r 
174 | Sept. 10 On motion to pass bill over veto of President I SI Bia occ. whined kt Mibu dh akokdinwallbtasial ie coy Renneke ea 
H.R. 8385, making appropriations for mutual security and other purposes for fiscal yet ar 1960: : 
175 | Sept. 15 On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 14 to 109 z. oie GL op Ie ee se Yea, 
176 | Sept, 15 On motion to aceept Senate amendment extending life of Civil Rights Commission for 2 years, (Adopted 22! to 81 . 7 Yea, 
i Absent, If present, would have voted “Yea.” 2 Absent. If present, would have voted “Nay.” 


Tributes to Judge Gustav L. Schramm, 
a Distinguished Juvenile Court Judge 
of - Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following biography 
and editorial tributes to Judge Gustav 
L. Schramm: 

Gustav L. Schramm was born in Pittsburgh 
on May 11, 1898, the son of Rev. Alfred 
and Sophie (Lorch) Schramm; married to 
Louise Hammel; lives at 37 Mount Lebanon 
Boulevard, Mount Lebanon Township; edu- 
cated in the Humboldt Elementary School 
and South Side High School, Pittsburgh; 
University of Pittsburgh: B.S. 1918, M.A. 
1920, LL.B. 1924; Columbia University; Ph. D. 
1928; St. Vincent College: LL.D. 1950; Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh: LL.D. 1954. 

Lambda Chi Alpha (social), Beta Gamma 
Sigma (business-honorary), Delta Theta Phi 
(law), Order of the Coif (law-honorary), 
Omicron Delta Kappa (activities-honor- 
ary)—national president 1929-31, and Phi 
Sigma Pi (honorary member). 

Member of the faculty of the University 
of Pittsburgh, 1918-53; attorney in charge 
of the Legal Aid Society of Pittsburgh, 
1924-34. . 


Sm 


Slected president judge of the Juvenile 
Court of Allegheny County in November 1933 
for 10-year term; reelected in November 1943; 
elected for third term in November 1953 

Chairman, Panel on Juvenile Courts and 
Detention of the U.S. Attorney General’s Na- 
tional Conference on Prevention and Control 
of Juvenile Delinquency, Washington, D.C., 
November 1946 

Junior Chamber of Commerce Certificate 
of Award for 1947 in recognition of out- 
standing achievement in the legal field. 

Since 1948 instructor on the faculty of the 


FBI National Police Academy, Washington, 
D.C., on the juvenile court. 
Pennsylvania Bar Association Distin- 


guished Service Award for 1958. 

Chairman: Committee on juvenile law and 
procedures of the American Bar Association; 
board of trustees of the National Juvenile 
Court Foundation; the Salvation Army-Ju- 
venile Court Children’s Fund. 

Director: Children’s service committee of 
the R. W. Grand Lodge, F. & A. M. of Penn- 
sylvania. 

District deputy grand master, 51st district, 
F. & A.M.; 33d degree. 

Member: Council, section of criminal law 
of the American Bar Association; advisory 
section of the American Child Guidance 
Foundation; advisor¥® committee of the 
Brashear Association; board of managers 
of the Kingsley Association; American, Penn- 
Sylvania and Allegheny County Bar Associa- 
tion; American Political Science Association; 
American Judicature Society. 

Served two terms as president of the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges; 
served two terms as president of the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 

National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
Meritorious Service Award for 1959. 


[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Sept. 
8, 1959] 


JuDGcE SCHRAMM 


The unexpected death of Gustav L. 
Schramm, Allegheny County’s internationally 
acclaimed juvenile court judge, is a tragic 
loss. 

If ever a man was struck down at the high 
point in his career, it was Judge Schramm. 

Less than 48 hours before his death, Judge 
Schramm had been the central figure at the 
10th session of the Pennsylvania Mason Ju- 
venile Court Institute. 

Attracted by Judge Schramm’s achieve- 
ments, scores of judges from all over the 
United States and from as far away as Korea 
and Alaska, joined Pennsylvania’s tdp- rank- 
ing Masons and social workers in paying trib- 
ute to this modest man. 

Founder and director of the institute, 
Judge Schramm had received the Distin- 
guished Service Award of the Pennsylvania 
Bar Association only last year. 

He was cited for having “created a juvenile 
court and a procedure for personalized treat- 
ment of juveniles coming into the court 
which has become a recognized model for 
juvenile procedures throughout the country. 

This jurist who refused to wear a judicial 
robe so as not to overawe the children with 
whom he worked, firmly believed in making 
the punishment fit the child, not the crime. 

After listening to police, social workers, at- 
torneys, and parents so that he had all pos- 
sible facts in the case, Judge Schramm talked 
privately with the child to probe in his own 
gentile way for the roots of the trouble. 

This procedure, now widely acclaimed and 
imitated by other jurists, brought sharp at- 
tacks at various times from attorneys con- 
vinced that the time-honored procedures of 
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adult courts should also prevail in hearings 
for juveniles. 

In recent years, however, Judge Schramm’s 
record of success in dealing with more than 
350,000 children in his nearly 26 years on the 
bench had served to still his professional 
critics. 

Judge Schramm’s pioneering work began 
with his election in 1933 to the juvenile 
court bench after enactment of a law making 
it the only court of its kind in Pennsylvania. 

Reelection for his second and third 10-year 
term in 1943 and 1953 by impressive majori- 
ties offered convincing proof that Judge 
Schramm’s work was appreciated by the gen- 
eral public. 

Appreciation more difficult to assess doubt- 
lessly fills the hearts of thousands of children 
he has helped. 

He has shown the world how to make use- 
ful and happy citizens of children who had 
gone astray. Happily his methods will live 
on. 

His devoted staff at the Juvenile Court 
Building in Oakland will see that the people 
of Allegheny County will continue to benefit 
from his philosophy. 


[From the Post-Gazette, Sept. 7, 1959] 
Gustav L. SCHRAMM 


At a time when the problem of juvenile 
delinquency reaches frightening proportions 
nationally, the public can ill afford to lose the 
services of an experienced and dedicated pub- 
lic official like Juvenile Court Judge Gustav 
L. Schramm, who died suddenly on Saturday. 

Thanks in large measure to his pioneering 
efforts, the problem of juvenile delinquency 
in this community has not degenerated to the 
jungle conditions found in New York City 
and, to a lesser extent, in Philadelphia. 

Judge Schramm had been on the bench 
since 1933, when the legislature created in 
Allegheny County the first juvenile court in 
Pennsylvania. Since then he had become a 
nationally recognized authority in the field of 
juvenile delinquency. He built a nonpartisan 
court dedicated to the welfare and rehabili- 
tation of youthful offenders. 


The passing of Judge Schramm will be 
widely mourned. But he leaves behind a 
philosophy and a record of achievement 
which should prove useful to others in com- 
bating one of the Nation’s most urgent prob- 
lems. He served the public well. 


-_— 


[From the Post-Gazette, Sept. 7, 1959] 
JUVENILE Court Jupce Gustav L. SCHRAMM 


Judge Schramm died Saturday afternoon 
at his home of a heart attack. He was 61. 

Judge Schramm was the only juvenile 
court judge in the history of Allegheny 
County. He was elected in 1933 when the 
State created the courtvas the only separate 
one of its kind in Pennsylvania. He was re- 
elected to 10-year terms in 1943 and 1953 and 
would have served until 1964. 

Last week Judge Schramm had conducted 
the 10th Mason Juvenile Court Institute, 
which he had originated 4 years ago. He had 
gone to the court at 3333 Forbes Avenue, 
Oakland, Saturday morning, and about 2:30 
p.m. left for his home at 37 Mount Lebanon 
Boulevard. 

He became ill while driving home and died 
at home at 3:30 p.m., before a doctor ar- 
rived. 





FRIEND OF THOUSANDS 


Recognition from many quarters had come 
to the judge during the 25 years he served as 
judge and in effect, as counselor and con- 
fidant to thousands of children who had 
wandered into trouble. 

The most recent tribute was the announce- 
ment only last week that an international 
conference of juvenile court workers would 
be held here next year, with Judge Schramm 
presiding. ' 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


In 1958 Judge Schramm was presented the 
Distinguished Service Award of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association for especially con- 
spicuous service in the fleld of juvenile jus- 
tice. 

After serving as a visiting instructor before 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation Acad- 
emy he was commended by J. Edgar Hoover, 
chief of the FBI. 

Other commendation came from Supreme 
Court Justice Tom C. Clark and juvenile 
court judges and administrators throughout 
the United States. 


INFORMAL IN PROCEDURE 


Judge Schramm was president of the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
from 1951 to 1953 and was president of the 
National Council from 1949 to 1951. 

Wearing a business suit and never a judi- 
cial robe, he held private conversations with 
the boys and girls brought before him. These 
informal chats were part of his procedure 
for handling their problems. 

This process was the essence of the opera- 
tion of Juvenile Court under Judge Schramm. 
It was designed, he frequently said, not to 
treat the juvenile as a criminal but as an ef- 
fort to prevent him from growing up into 
a criminal, while at the same time protecting 
the community from wrongdoing. 


NOT CRIMINAL COURT 


Judge Schramm supported this informal 
procedure against proposed legislation which 
would, he felt, turn juvenile court into a 
criminal court similar to the type for adults. 
He felt the procedure he used was superior 
for handling the juveniles. 

Before the court was formed, juvenile cases 
had been handled by common pleas court. 
When juvenile court was created, Judge 
Schramm was an attorney in charge of the 
Legal Aid Society. 

He was sponsored by both parties but won 
in the 1933 Democratic Party primary and 
was elected with the backing of 100 civic 
and social agencies. 

When he first took over the judgeship the 
court was in crowded quarters at 3336 Fifth 
Avenue. The present court building was 
completed in 1937. 

FIT CHILD, NOT CRIME 

Judge Schramm’s guiding philosophy was 
“make the punishment fit the child, not a 
crime.” He once said that juvenile delin- 
quency is largely a problem of how much 
the community cares about its children. 

Judge Schramm was a 33° Mason, a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Boy Scout 
Council, a director of the YMCA, and was 
active in the Salvation Army. 

He was born on the Southside May 11, 1898 
and attended Humboldt Elementary School, 
South Side High School, the University of 
Pittsburgh and Columbia University. 

His father, the Reverend Alfred Schramm, 
was pastor of German United Evangelical 
Church and his grandfather, the Reverend 
Gustav Lorch, had been pastor of the old 
church before that. 

Judge Schramm is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Louise Schramm. 

Interment will be in Zimmerman Ceme- 
tery, 2511 Brownsville Road, Carrick Memo- 
rial donations may be made to favorite 
charities. @ 


[From the Post-Gazette, Sept. 9, 1959] 
ScHRAMM EULOGIZED IN COURTS—ATTORNEY, 
JuRists SOUND PRAISES OF DECEASED JUDGE 

Juvenile Court Judge Gustav L. Schramm, 
who died Saturday, was eulogized in common 
pleas and criminal courts yesterday. 

Attorney Harold Schmidt, representing the 
Allegheny County Bar Association, praised 
Judge Schramm in common pleas court. 

KNOWN NATIONALLY 


Judge Harry M. Montgomery, in criminal 
court, paid tribute to Judge Schramm, who, 
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he said, was largely responsible for the lack 
of organized gangs among juveniles here. 

Judge Montgomery pointed out that Judge 
Schramm, whose funeral was held yesterday, 
was nationally known for his work among 
children. 

Judge J. Frank McKenna addressed 215 
jurors called for duty as common pleas court 
resumed jury trials. In criminal court Judge 
Montgomery seated the 16-member Septem- 
ber grand jury. 

CITY COUNCIL ADJOURNS 


City council likewise took official notice of 
the passing of Judge Schramm. On motion 
of Patrick T. Fagan yesterday's session ad- 
journed out of respect to his memory. The 
motion was adopted with a standing vote 
and a minute of silence. 

The grand jury will consider some 800 cases 
this month. Foreman of the jury is James 
L. Cavanaugh, 210 Second Street, Aspinwall, 
a steelworker on strike from the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. southside works. 

As a juror, he will receive $7 a day. 








[From the Pittsburgh Press, Sept. 7, 1959] 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND 


A notable career, filled with service to hu- 
manity, came to an end the other day with 
the death of Judge Gustav L. Schramm. At 
61, he had served for 25 years as Allegheny 
County’s first and only juvenile court judge. 

Judge Schramm was a social scientist and 
teacher as well as an attorney when, in 1933, 
he took over the difficult task of creating a 
new juvenile court. That institution today 
is entirely his own creation. He built the 
staff and worked out the procedures. 

As a result of his work, he became a na- 
tional figure in his field, recognized as one 
of the most preeminent authorities on the 
handling of juvenile crime. He headed the 
State and National councils of juvenile court 
judges and won many citations for meri- 
torious service. 

Judge Schramm’s concern was, first of all, 
the child. He brought to his work as judge 
no pat formula for making the punishment 
fit the crime. Instead he made the 
treatment fit the child and he listened with 
patience to the personal problems of literally 
thousands of mixed-up children every year. 

His work was effective, both for most of his 
charges and for the community. It is per- 
haps due to this court—the only one of its 
kind in the State—that Allegheny County 
has been spared the kind of juvenile crime 
that has afflicted other large cities. 

Judge Schramm valued above all else his 

»osition as a friend of children. He certainly 
was that and he leaves behind him a rich 
legacy of knowledge of how to help them. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, Sept 7, 1959] 


Heart ATTACK ENDED JuDGE SCHRAMM’S LONG 
Court CAREER 


Judge Schramm, one of the Nation’s lead- 
ing authorities on juvenile crime, was at his 
desk at the Juvenile Court Building on 
Saturday morning and complained of feel- 
ing ill. 

He left his office and went to his home at 
37 Mount Lebanon Boulevard where he was 
pronounced dead at 3:30 p.m. 


WROTE ARTICLES 


The native-born Pittsburgher was the first 
full-time judge of the court and contributed 
many articles on the handling of juvenile 
criminals to legal journals. 

He is survived by his widow, Louise. 

Judge Schramm was educated at the 
Humboldt Elementary School and South Side 
High School before going to the University 
of Pittsburgh. ; 

He received his batchelor of science de- 
gree at Pitt in 1918 and a master of arts 
degree in 1920. 

Degrees were earned also at St. Vincent 
College and Columbia University. 
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Judge Schramm was a member of the Pitt 
faculty from 1918 to 1953, and attorney-in- 
charge for the Legal Aid Society of Pitts- 
burgh from 1924 to 1934. 

ELECTED IN 1933 

His first election to the juvenile court 
bench was in 1938 when he won a 10-year 
term, as he did in 1943 and 1953. 

He was chairman of the panel on juvenile 
courts and detention of the US. Attorney 
General’s National Conference on Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. 

In 1948 he became an instructor on the 
faculty of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion National Police Academy, Washington, 
lecturing on “The Juvenile Court.” 

Judge Schramm was given the Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association’s Distinguished Service 
Award in 1958. 

He was chairman of the committee on 
juvenile law and procedures of the American 
Bar Association, board of trustees of the 
National Juvenile Court Foundation and the 
Salvation Army-Juvenile Court Ghiiidren's 
Fund. 

HEADED LODGE GROUP 

And he was director of the children’s serv- 
ice committee of the R. W. Grand Lodge, 
F. & A. M. of Pennsylvania. 

Judge Schramm also served two terms as 
president of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges and two terms as head of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. 





Is a Yawn Coming On? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. ISULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gerald W. Jehn- 
son as it appeared in the New Republic 
magazine of August 24, 1959: 

Is a YAwN ComiInc ON? 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 


They say that one great troubie with 
Khrushchev is his abysmal ignorance of 
America and Americans; but when he an- 
nounced that he doesn’t want to look at 
any Army installations because he eomes as 
@ peaceful man, not with a rocket in his 
pocket—well, with that he belted ome clean 
over the centerfield fenee. If he had made 
a lifelong study of Americans he couldn't 
have said anything better. 

Perhaps, though, the commentators are 
right. It may be that Khrushchey spoke out 
of his knowledge, not of Amerieans, but 
Russians. If that is the case, it is another 
strong indication that Russians are people— 
@ doctrine to be accepted hesitantly by any- 
one who dreads the accusation of being “soft 
on communism,” but nevertheless a doctrine 
supported by massive evidence. EH Khru- 
shchev, saying what he knew the masses in 
Russia would like to hear, hit upon some- 
thing that the masses in America very much 
like to hear, the implications are immense. 

For, if we-are alike in this, it is a reasenable 
assumiption that we may be alike in other 
things. For instance, it may be that the 
Russians, teo, are a horribly scared peopie, 
and if that is the case they must be appatied 
by the risk Khrushchev is taking in ventur- 
ing into this country. As a matter of fact, 
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judging by the superficial aspect of things, 
they are right. Any man who visits the 
haunts of the terrified is taking a serious 
risk, often a greater risk than one who goes 
among the vicious. The vicious, as long as 
they keep their wits about them, may be 
restrained by self-interest; but the utterly 
terrified are restrained by nothing. , A badly 
scared visitor received by badly scared hosts 
is in a precarious position. If some Ameri- 
can town proves to be another Caracas, no 
one need be surprised. 

It is always possible, though, that the 
abject fright of this country is in consider- 
able measure synthetic. That seems to be 
the case in Russia. At least the street 
crowds did not exhibit any notable fear of 
Vice President Nrxon; on the contrary, they 
were consistently polite and in many places 
cordial. Politicians of the McCarthy type 
find terror a convenient means of garnering 
votes and they are adept at transforming 
reasonable misgivings into blind panic, or 
the appearance thereof. But when the thing 
is put to the test it frequently turns out that 
the common people were not half as scared 
as they had been told they were. 

This is alarming to politicians whose 
political capital consists mainly, if not ex- 
clusively, of their ability to wave the Red 
flag as politicians of an earlier day waved 
the bloody shirt. If the head of the Russian 
Government is received quietly in this 
country, goes where he wishes without 
molestation, and returns to Russia in per- 
fect health, it is probable that the politi- 
cians will have to find a new issue; and few 
of them have brains and character enough 
to do so. 


The ruin would be complete if, after an 
uneventful Russian visit, the American Pres- 
ident’s visit to Russia should be marked 
by nothing more sinister than the presenta- 
tion of bunches of flowers by little girls. 
If that should happen, even the politicians 
could see that as a vote-getter “the Com- 
munist conspiracy” is no longer infallible. 

The whole history of this Republic attests 
that when it is no longer possible to stam- 
pede American voters by mere howling, the 
better class of men in public life have a 
chance to use their brains to settle issues in 
a@ reasonable way. 

It is also historically true that the 
moment when the voters refuse to stampede 
usually comes suddenly, with no warning, 
and with no visible cause. It happened to 
McCarthyism. One day it appeared to be 
as invincible as ever, but the next day it was 
so dead that it wasn’t even news. It hap- 
pened to Palmer’s witch-hunt after World 
War I. It happened to the Bloody Shirt 
shortly after 1885, when Kansans began to 
yawn as soon as Ingalls started to orate. It 
may be on the eve of happening to “the 
Communist conspiracy.” 


This is appalling to those politicians who 
have depended on the issue to hold their 
jobs, but nobody else need be alarmed. Cer- 
tainly communism will remain a menace, but 
its threat will not be increased when we stop 
screaming and begin to take intelligent 
measures to deal with it. War is not an in- 
telligent measure; but what to substitute 
for war calls for careful thinking, probably 
@ontinued for a long time; and it is pretty 
hard to do careful thinking in the midst of 
@ convention of whirling dervishes. 

So if we can restrain such elements as the 
Puerto Rican Nationalists who tried to liqui- 
date Truman and did shoot up the House of 
Representatives, perhaps Mr. Khrushchev’s 
visit may be productive of some good. Per~ 
haps it may even work the miracle of pro- 
ducing an American yawn when the words 
“Communist conspiracy” are uttered, 
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Trade Unionism, Its Needs and 
Responsibilities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been so much rancor expressed in the 
debate over the need for labor reform 
legislation that I think it is time to in- 
ject a little kindness into the discus- 
sion. The most abused party, of course, 
has been the trade union movement 
which has traditionally been the prin- 
cipal protagonist for those of our citi- 
zens who work largely with their hands. 
It has become clear that our national 
stability and prosperity largely depend 
upon decent working conditions and 
wages for the bulk of those who labor 
with their hands but this fact was some- 
what obscured in the recent discussion 
of the crimes of a limited number of 
officers of labor organizations. 

I think, therefore, that we can all 
regain a lost perspective from the very 
excelient editorial which follows, taken 
from the September 7, 1959, editorial 
page of the Fresno Bee. 

TRADE UNIONISM, ITs NEEDS, RESPONSIBILITIES 


“Trade Unionism” was the title of a piece 
written by the late C. K. McClatchy, for more 
than 50 years editor of the Sacramento Bee. 
It appeared on May 27, 1911, in his personal 
column, “‘Merely Some Private Thinks,” on 
the Bee's editorial page. This being Labor 
Day, its republication is both fitting and in- 
formative. C.K. wrote: 

“Trade unionism has had and has its evils. 
It has fallen here and there under the dom- 
ination of corrupt and cruel men. It has 
too often been blind to, if it has not con- 
doned, the crimes of some of its members, 
while sheltering the guilty. It seldom has 
taken advantage of its power to do injus- 
tice. It has been used by scoundrels as a 
political weapon against the best interests 
of good government. 

“Yet when everything has been said— 
alike that which is only suspected, as well 
as that which can be proved—it must be 
admitted that trade unionism on the whole 
has been not a vast benefit to the working 
class, but as well a blessing to civilization, 
to humanity, to mankind. 

“Admit everything that has been charged 
against it, the offenses of trade unionism 
against organized capital, against justice, are 
not one hundredth part as rank as those of 
organized capital against the laboring 
classes, against common rights—offenses 
which still would be continued practically 
everywhere in their shame and in their in- 
famy if it were not for trade unions; of- 
fenses which smell to high heaven today 
where no trade unionism flourishes to do 
battle In the name of common humanity 
=" the sweatshop system and similar 
evils. 

“Were it not for the wonderful work done 
by labor unions in the United States the 
laboring classes still would be working nerve- 
killing hours at miserable pittances. They 
would have no time for pleasures, for leisure, 
for mental improvement. They would be 
little better than the beasts of the field. 
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Not alone the United States, but civilization, 
mankind and womanhood, owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to the labor unions. He is either 
blind or will not see, who will deny this; 
either sightless to every patent fact that 
lies about him on every hand, or else u 
hater of labor unions because they have 
forced the hoggish class to which he belongs 
to pay living wages to toiling workers. 

“That a union of workingmen sometimes 
leads to unjust and unjustifiable demands 
goes without saying. But a union of capi- 
talists frequently results in oppression; in 
illegitimate if not illegal squeezing of the 
consumer; in an advance of prices for the 
necessities of life, justified in law but not 
in equity. In neither case should employer 
nor employee be deprived of all right to or- 
ganize, solely because it happens that or- 
ganization sometimes leads to injustice. 

“The only weapon the laboring man has 
is unity. He should cling to it. He should 
be encouraged and aided to its possession. 
He is learning day by day to use it better; 
with more moderation; with more justice. 
Surely he would have to labor overtime in 
order to use it more unjustly than organized 
capital often does. And certainly no one 
has the legal or any other right to declare 
he shall not have such a weapon.” 








Fresh Evidence of the Need for the Item 
Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. It seems to me the 
recent difficulties which we encountered 
with regard to the public works measure 
should have caused us to again focus our 
attention on the need for the item veto. 
I feel confident that the time will come 
when we shall have to enact something 
along these lines, and it seems to me the 
sooner, the better. 


I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my remarks 
entitled “Fresh Evidence of the Need for 
the Item Veto.” 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR KEATING 


FRESH EVIDENCE OF THE NEED FOR THE 
ITEM VETO 

I voted to sustain the President’s veto of 
the public works appropriation bill. I did 
so as a salute to the Chief Executive's politi- 
cal courage in disapproving a measure he 
knew was of great importance to numerous 
localities and States. I supported the Pres- 
ident because I believed he was completely 
justified in denying his approval to a bill 
which contained a plethora of unauthorized, 
unbudgeted, unapproved items. 

After all, Mr. President, we have estab- 
lished certain procedures which should be 
followed before rivers and harbors and other 
public works projects should be authorized 
and funds appropriated for them. Such 
proposals must gain the approval of the 
Corps of Engineers. They must be found 
fiscally sound by the Bureau of the Budget. 
They should be included in the President’s 
budget. 
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When a project has cleared those hur- 
dles—hurdles which Congress has created to 
save itself from wasteful and unneeded 
spending—then it should get a green light 
from the House, the Senate and the Presi- 
dent. But we should not ignore the safe- 
guards we have established. If we do, why 
erect them in the first place? 

Certainly we cannot have it both ways. 
We cannot set up tests for each project to 
pass in order to avoid unnecessary spend- 
ing, and turn right around and ignore those 
tests and appropriate funds which have not 
been justified. 

Yet that is what this Congress “has done 
in passing on two occasions appropriation 
measures literally riddled with unauthor- 
ized, unbudgeted items. It is the height of 
irresponsibility for us to continue on this 
course, and I commend the President for 
so sternly calling a halt. 

I hoped, therefore, that we would sustain 
the President’s action, and that the Appro- 
priations Committees would finally see the 
light and promptly give us a bill which con- 
tained only properly approved projects. Un- 
fortunately the veto was overridden. 

My only regret is that the President was 
forced to veto his entire measure. I wish 
he possessed the power to prune out the 
unnecessary items in this appropriation 
measure, leaving the good parts, and ap- 
proving only the budgeted anid authorized 
items. That is the sound and orderly pro- 
cedure. It can be made possible by giving 
the President the item veto power. 

For many years I have advocated granting 
the President the power to veto individual 
items in appropriation bills. Vigorous and 
wise application of that prerogative by a 
number of our Governors has resulted in 
substantial savings, and there is every indi- 
cation even more fruitful results could be 
obtained on the Federal level. Political sci- 
entists, students of government, and numer- 
ous others who have looked into this matter 
are convinced that it would be a healthy and 
desirable means for eliminating much of the 
fat and wasteful spending now contained in 
appropriations measures approved by Con- 

ess. 

Most State Governors today possess this 
power, and it has been consistently advocated 
by occupants of the White House. President 
Eisenhower, in his state of the Union mes- 
sage this year again called for the power of 
item veto, describing such authority as “one 
of the most important corrections that could 
be made in our annual expenditure program, 
because this would save tax dollars.” 

I agree wholeheartedly with the President’s 
view of the tremendous worth of this addi- 
tional grant of authority. It is my estimate 
that hundreds of millions of dollars could be 
saved annually by strong application of the 
item veto. 

The two public-works bills vetoed by the 
President this year provide further evidence 
of the crying need for this grant of author. 
ity. To a lesser extent, the same may be 
said for the housing bill vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Of course, as things now stand, our Chief 
Executive must either accept an entire ap- 
propriation bill, including all wasteful, un- 
necessary items, or veto the whole measure, 
including funds that are justified and need- 
ed. If the President had the item veto power 
he could have pruned the unbudgeted, un- 
approved provisions from the public-works 
bill and then have signed a measure that 
would be sound by every established yard- 
stick. 

I am pleased to note that the wise use by 
the President of his veto power this year has 
aroused new interest in the item veto pro- 

. For example, the Washington Post of 
September 11 pointed out that the failure of 
the majority leadership to improve on the 
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first public-works appropriations bill “vir- 
tually insured the second veto which came 
so promptly.” The Post went on to note 
that “Congress is unlikely to give up its close 
direction of rivers and harbors, reclamation 
projects, and the like until the extravagance 
of some of these ventures brings about pub- 
lic’ pressure for a more orderly system, free 
of pork-barrel politics. But even if Congress 
ultimately gets around the public-works 
vetoes they may at least have focused new 
attention on such abuses. The whole per- 
formance is a compelling argument for the 
item veto.” 

I subscribe strongly to that evaluation of 
the present situation as it relates to the 
need for granting the President the item veto 
power. The item veto is the only method by 
which logrolling can be expunged from 
appropriation bills. Certainly we should not 
deny the President any weapon he can em- 
ploy to bring about reductions in unneces- 
sary spending, and in my view the item 
veto would be the most effective tool we 
could possibly provide in this never-ending 
fight to save the taxpayers’ money. 

On February 3 of this year, in coopera- 
tion with a number of other Senators I 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 44, which 
proposes a constitutional amendment to 
grant the President the power of item veto. 
Under the terms of this proposal, the Pres- 
ident would have the power to disapprove 
any item or items of any general appro- 
priation bill, just as he can now disap- 
prove as a whole any bill presented to him by 
Congress. Such vetoes would be, of course, 
subject to overriding by Congress. This 
resolution is stated in terms of a constitu- 
tional amendment because I believe that 
is the clean-cut, decisive manner in which 
to approach the problem. 

However, I am willing to support any 
sound legislative move embodying the same 
principle as the item veto, although I have 
some reeservations on constitutional grounds 
as to whether such authority can be dele- 
gated other than by amending the Consti- 
tution. On July 13 of this year I joined 
with Senator Curtis and others in sponsor- 
ing S. 2373, which would authorize the 
President to reduce or eliminate, by Execu- 
tive order, amounts from appropriations 
bills. Here, the President’s action would be 
subject to normal congressional review and 
possible overriding by majority vote of either 
House. This proposal seeks the same goals 
as the direct item veto idea, and it has the 
additional virtue of not having to run the 
time-consuming gauntlet of approval by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States. 

I am hopeful our experience in this ses- 
sion of Congress, where the President has 
wisely and vigorously employed the veto in 
the interests of all the American people, will 
impel a full study of all these proposals to 
curb wasteful spending. Ata time when all 
of us should be dedicated to fiscal sound- 
ness, at a time when all of us should be 
searching out every means to balance the 
budget, a full congressional appraisal of the 
item veto and Executive order proposals is 
in order. 

It is my hope that in the next session 
these ideas will be the subject of hearings 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
then a proposal will be brought to the floor 
of the Senate where I am confident of its 
success. Provision of authority for the 
President to cut down excessive and unwar- 
ranted congressional appropriations—be it 
by item veto or Executive order—is a step 
long overdue. No step will contribute more 
directly nor soundly to wise saving of tax- 
Payers’ funds. 

I believe it would be helpful to have the 
text of these two proposals follow my re- 
marks, and they follow: 
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“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 44 


“Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to disapproval of items in general 
appropriation bills 
“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Oonsti- 
tution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 


“ ‘Article — 


“‘Secrion 1.*The President shall have the 
power to disapprove any item or items of 
any general appropriation bill which shall 
have passed the House of Representatives 
and the Senate and have been presented to 
him for his approval, in the same manner 
and subject to the same limitations as he 
may, under section 7 of article I of this Con- 
stitution, disapprove as a whole any bill 
which shall have been presented to him. 

“‘Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, 
within seven years from the date of the sub- 
mission hereof to the States by the Con- 
gress.’ ” 


“S. 2373 


“A bill to authorize the President to reduce 
or eliminate by Executive order any ap- 
propriation or appropriations made by any 
Act or joint resolution of the Gengress 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is authorized to eliminate or re- 
duce by Executive order, in whole er in part, 
any appropriation or appropriations made by 
any Act or joint resolution, whenever, after 
investigation, he shall find and declare that 
such action will aid in balancing the budget 
or in reducing the public debt, and that the 
public interest will be served thereby: Pro- 
vided, That whenever the President issues an 
Executive order under the provisions of this 
Act, such Executive order shall be submitted 
to the Congress while in session and shall 
take effect upon the expiration of the first 
period of sixty calendar days ef continuous 
session of the Congress following tle date on 
which such order is transmitted te it; but 
only if, between the date of transmittal and 
the expiration of such sixty-day period, there 
has not been passed by either of the two 
Houses a resolution stating in im substance 
that that House does not faver such order: 
Provided further, That the continuity of 
session shall be considered as broken only 
by an adjournment of the Oongress sine 
die, but, in the computatien of the sixty- 
day period there shall be excluded the days 
on which either House is not in session be- 
cause of an adjournment of more than three 
days to a day certain. As used in this sec- 
tion, the term ‘appropriation’ includes an 
authorization to create obligations by con- 
tract in advance of an appropriation. 

“Sec. 2. Any appropriations or parts there- 
of eliminated umder the authority of this 
Act shall be impounded and returned to the 
Treasury, and the same action shail be taken 
with respect to any amounts by which any 
appropriations or parts thereof be re- 
duced under the authority of this Y 
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Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include copy of my 
newsletter which was released today: 

KEENOTES 


(By Representative ExizaseTH Kee, of 
West Virginia) 

WASHINGTON, September 14, 1959.—One of 
the most encouraging developments insofar 
as the Fifth Congressional District is con- 
cerned was the action by the House and the 
Senate in overriding the President’s second 
veto of an appropriation bill for flood control 
and navigation projects and other public 
works. 

This means that the final legislative ob- 
stacle to beginning work on two urgently 
needed flood control projects in the Fifth 
Congressional District—Brush Creek at 
Princeton and Meadow River at East Rai- 
nelle—at a cost of about $500,000 each—has 
now been completed. Also included in the 
bill was nearly $71,000 to complete pre- 
engineering planning for the Williamson 
flood wall, as well as funds to continue the 
resurvey on the Big Sandy River. 

Because of the importance of these proj- 
ects to the Fifth District, I found it impos- 
sible this year to return home for Labor 
Day, as has been my custom. The House 
voted on Tuesday on the revised public 
works bill and those of us who are interested 
in providing adequate flood protection for 
our people had to spend Labor Day in 
Washington rallying support for the bill. 

Both the House and the Senate passed the 
bill, the total of which was reduced by 2% 
percent. The President vetoed this second 
bill but for the first time in 6 years the 
President’s veto was overridden. 

I cannot understand the President’s vete. 
He objected to new starts included in the 
bill which had not been budgeted by the 
Budget Bureau—including the Princeton 
and East Rainelle projects. Yet, he does 
not object to the use of foreign aid funds to 
start almost identical projects in foreign 
countries. 

It is popular to refer to the public works 
bill as pork barrel. But how in the world 
can anyone believe the projects in the Fifth 
Congressional District of West Virginia are 
not justified. The loss from recurring floods 
has been tremendous and unless these proj- 
ects are built, the areas involved can look 
forward to frequent recurrence of devastat- 
ing and costly disasters. 

There is yet one difficulty to be faced be- 
fore the funds included in the appropria- 
tion bill can actually be spent. 

President Eisenhower can freeze the funds 
for all projects not budgeted by the Bureau 
of the Budget. But if he does, the money 
will remain allocated to these projects and 
cannot be used for any other purpose. I sin- 
cerely trust he will not do this. There 
would be nothing to be gained by such stub- 
born action on the part of the President. 

The Princeton and East Rainelle and Wil- 
Mamson projects are urgently needed. Our 
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people have suffered long enough. Now that 
Congress has spoken in such a decisive man- 
ner, the President should permit Army engi- 
neers to proceed in an orderly manner and 
get the projects underway without further 
unnecessary delay. 

At this time I would like to acknowledge 
the tremendous help of Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN and Senate Majority Leader Lynpon 
Jounson in helping. seture approval of the 
projects in the Fifth District. These two 
men are sincere friends of West Virginia. 
They understand our problems and they have 
gone out of their way to be helpful, not only 
on this particular problem, but on other mat- 
ters of great interest to our State. 


FULL DISCLOSURE ON FOREIGN AID SPENDING 
URGED 

The House, in approving the mutual se- 
curity appropriation, adopted an amendment 
requiring the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to make a full disclosure to 
Congress on expenditures of foreign aid 
funds. The Senate has knocked this amend- 
ment out of the appropriation bill. 

A determined effort will be made to keep 
this provision in the bill. I am a member of 
a Government Operations Subcommittee 
which serves as a watchdog of the foreign aid 
program. Our experience has been that ICA 
officials make a determined effort to cover up 
waste and misuse of funds. Requests for in- 
formation are frequently denied. 

A congressional mandate cutting off funds 
in the event information is withheld would 
%e a big help in efforts to bring about better, 
more efficient operation of the program. 





The Fabricating Clause as Effected by 
Section 8(e) of the Labor-Management 
and Disclosure Act of 1959 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the limitation of 
time in the debate on the conference 
committee’s report on the recently 
passed labor reform legislation, it was 
impossible during that debate for me to 
establish a very important point of legis- 
lative history relating to the effects of 
section 8(e) of the new Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959. For that reason, I consider it im- 
perative that the legislative intent be 
made clear on a proviso contained in 
this act. 

Many building trade unions officials 
advise me that there have been numer- 
ous questions submitted to them both by 
local union officers as well as contractors 
asking the question whether or not their 
particular subcontracting clauses in 
their existing agreements are covered by 
the proviso to section 8(e) of the new 
Labor Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959. More particularly, 
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the question has arisen by the Plumbers 
and Pipefitters International Union 
based on what is known as their fabri- 
cating clause. In the plumbing and 
pipefitting industry, plumbing or pipe- 
fitting contractors have a collective bar- 
gaining agreement with the Plumbers 
and -Pipefitters local unions, recogniz- 
ing the Pipefitters local unions as the 
exclusive bargaining agent for all jour- 
neymen pipefitters engaged in fabrica- 
tion and installation of pipe on a job site. 

The collective-bargaining agreement 
further provides that all pipe installed 
on the job site must be either fabricated 
on the job site or in a shop of the em- 
ployer. By fabrication is meant the cut- 
ting, bending, or fitting of pipe. A pipe- 
fitter isa fabricator. His job is to fabri- 
cate pipe. Fabrication of pipe can be 
performed either at the construction site 
or in a shop. 

There is a further clause in the con- 
tract that provides that the contractor 
may subcontract out the pipe that is to 
be installed on the jobsite for fabrica- 
tion in another shop provided that the 
subcontractor to whom the pipe is to be 
fabricated has an agreement with a 
local union of the pipefitters and pays 
the prevailing building and construction 
wage rate for pipefitters engaged in the 
fabrication. 

This subcontracting clause is agreed 
upon in order to protect the wage rate 
and working conditions of the pipefit- 
ters. It is a term and condition of em- 
ployment. 

Section 8(e) was written in the Labor 
Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959, abolishing hot cargo clauses 
and other forms of contract boycotting 
activity. However, there was inserted 
the following proviso: “Provided, That 
nothing in this subsection (e) shall ap- 
ply to an agreement between a labor 
organization and an employer of work 
to be done at the site of the construc- 
tion, alteration, painting, or repair of 
a building, structure, or other work.” 

The proviso above set out embraces 
and covers all forms of contracting or 
subcontracting clauses in agreements 
between building and construction con- 
tractors and building trades unions, with 
respect to work to be done at the job- 
site. The pipe installed on the jobsite 
must be cut, treated and fabricated 
prior to installation. This is done at job- 
site in some jobs or at the shop of the 
employer, or may be subcontracted by 
the contractor. This is all a question 
to be covered by the collective bargain- 
ing agreement. 

The proviso permits plumbers and 
pipefitters local unions to bargain with 
their contractors relative to the con- 
tracting or subcontracting out of any 
fabrication of the pipe or the parties 
may agree that it may be done at the 
jobsite. 

A question has arisen as to whether 
or not the plumbers and pipefitters fab- 
rication clause falls within the above 
quoted proviso of section 8¢e). It was 
the intent of the conferees that the 
quoted provision 8(e) applies wherever 
the work involved could be performed at 
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the construction site. Fabrication can 
be and generally is performed at the 
construction site and since the fabrica- 
tion clause relates to work which can 
be done at the jobsite, the fabrication 
clause contained in the National and 
Local Agreements of United Associa- 
tion local unions, is within the cov- 
erage of the construction industry pro- 
viso in section 8(e). This matter was 
expressly considered and discussed in 
the conference on the labor reform bill. 
By use of the phrase ‘relating to work 
to be done at the site of the construc- 
tion,” the conferees intended to cover 
all work which could be done at the site 
of the construction. The type of build- 
ing and construction clauses which are 
outlawed and do not fall within the pro- 
viso are clauses which restrict the use 
and installation of manufactured arti- 
cles. The proviso was never intended to 
prohibit a fabrication type of clause 
where the work or fabrication could be 
done or performed at the jobsite. 





Payment in Lieu of Taxes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing Resolution No. 1503 from the 
Mariposa County Board of Supervisors, 
Mariposa, Calif.: 

Boarp or SuPERvVISORS, COUNTY OF MARIPOSA, 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, RESOLUTION No. 
1503 ' 

Whereas over 50 percent of the land in 
the County of Mariposa, State of California, 
is under Federal control; and 

Whereas Federal control of said land in 
said county is undermining the revenue 
structure of the local government; and 

Whereas S. 910, payment in lieu of taxes, 
cosponsored by 33 bipartisan cosponsors, has 
been favorably reported out of committee 
by the Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee; and 

Whereas H.R. 5731 and H.R. 6073 have 
been referred to the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, being identical 
versions of 8. 910: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Mariposa, State of California, 
do hereby approve and respectfully urge 
passage of S. 910, H.R. 5731, and H.R. 6073, 
payment in lieu of taxes; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Senators THomas H, Kucnuet and 
Cuam ENGLE and Representative Harotp T. 
JOHNSON; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Mariposa, State of California, 
respectfully request that the honorable 
Senators and Representative above men- 
tioned read this resolution on the floor of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
and haye it published in the ConGressIonaL 
RECORD. 

Passed and adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of the County of Mariposa, State 
of California, this 10th day of September 
1959, by the following vote: 
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Ayes: Supervisors McGregor, Ellis, McCay, 
Miller, Conrad; noes: none; absent: none, 
EUGENE McGRreEcor, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Attest: 
GABRIELLE WILSON, 
County Clerk and Ex-Officio Clerk of 
the Board, 





The Labor Movement as It Appeared in 
1911 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am submitting herewith an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Sacramento 
(Calif.) Bee on September 7, written in 
1911 by the late C. K. McClatchy, editor 
of the Bee for more than 50 years. His 
observations written nearly 50 years ago 
regarding the labor movement and the 
responsibilities of union leadership are 
as appropriate now as they were then. 
Mr. McClatchy was certainly farsighted 
in evaluating the problems involving the 
labor movement and it is with respect 
and pleasure I submit his comments: 
TRADE UNIONISM, ITs NEED, RESPONSIBILITIES 


“Trade Unionism” was the title of a piece 
written by the late C. K. McClatchy, for 
more than 50 years editor of the Sacramento 
Bee. It appeared on May 27, 1911, in his 
personal column, Merely Some Private 
Thinks, on the Bee's editorial page. This 
being Labor Day, its republication is both 
fitting and informative. C. K. wrote: 

“Trade unionism has had and has its evils. 
It has fallen here and there under the domi- 
nation of corrupt and cruel men. It has too 
often been blind to, if it has not condoned, 
the crimes of some of its members, while 
sheltering the guilty. It seldom has taken 
advantage of its power to do injustice. It 
has been used by scoundrels as a political 
weapon against the best interests of good 
government. 

“Yet when everything has been said—alike 
that which is only suspected, as well as that 
which can be proved—it must be admitted 
that trade unionism on the whole has been 
not alone a vast benefit to the working 
classes, but as well a blessing to civilization, 
to humanity, to mankind. 

“Admit everything that has been charged 
against it, the offenses of trade unionism 
against organized capital, against justice, are 
not one-hundredth part as rank as those of 
organized capital against the laboring 
classes, nst common rights—offenses 
which still would be continued practically 
everywhere in their shame and in their in- 
famy if it were not for trade unions; of- 
fenses which smell to high heaven today 
where no trade unionism flourishes to do 
battle in the name of common humanity 
against the sweatshop system and similar 
evils. 

“Were it not for the wonderful work done 
by labor unions in the- United States the 
laboring classes still would be working nerve 
killing hours at: miserable pittances. They 
would have no time for pleasures, for lei- 
sure, for mental improvement. They would 
be little better than the beasts in the field. 
Not alone the United States, but civilization, 
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mankind and womanhood, owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to the labor unions. He is 
either blind or will not see, who will deny 
this; either sightless to every patent fact 
that lies about him on every hand, or else 
a hater of labor unions because they have 
torced the hoggish class to which he be- 
longs to pay living wages to toiling workers. 
“That a union of workingmen sometimes 
leads to unjust and unjustifiable demands 
goes without saying. But a union of capi- 
talists frequently results in oppression; in 
illegitimate if not illegal squeezing of the 
consumer; in an advance of prices for the 
necessities of life, justified in law but not 
in equity. In neither case should employer 
nor employee be deprived of all right to or- 
ganize, solely because it happens that or- 
ganization sometimes leads to injustice. 
“Thé only weapon the laboring man has 
is unity. He should cling to it. He should 
be encouraged and aided to its possession. 
He is learning day by day to use it better; 
with more moderation; with more justice. 
Surely he would have to labor overtime in 
order to use it more unjustly than organ- 
ized capital often does. And certainly no 
one has the legal or any other right to de- 
clare he shall not have such a weapon.” 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under ani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I would like 
to include my newsletter of September 
17, 1959, to my constituents on the sub- 
ject of Government bond interest: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By James B. UTT) 


This is what the summer TV programs bill 
as a repeat. However, while the subject 
matter is the same as that contained in my 
release of February 26, the script is some- 
what revised. I do this for the purpose of 
bringing to the attention of the people in 
my district the serious financial crisis faced 
by the U.S. Government and to show that 
this crisis can be met if the politicians In 
Congress will show a little more love for their 
country than for themselves. 

The spectacular headlines on the front 
page deal with high interest rates, but you 
have to turn to the editorials and the finan- 
cial columns of the newspapers to find the 
basic causes. It is a complicated question 
and is little understood by the average citi- 
zen who is so adversely affected. In two 
special messages to the Congress the Presi- 


dent has put us on notice of the impending. 


crisis and has requested prompt and positive 
action to permit the Treasury to manage 
our debt upon a sound fiscal basis. 

The Ways and Means Committee, to which 
this legislation was referred, spent weeks in 
executive sessions with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. At no point did the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee question 
the testimony of these 2 high Government 
officials, and at one time our committee 
voted 15 to 10 to provide the required legis- 
lation. The 10 Republican members and 
5 Democrats voted affirmatively. However, 
the matter drug along for a week or 10 
days, and then the committee reconsidered 
the matter and, on motion to report out the 
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needed legislation, the vote was 14 to 11 
against it with the 10 Republican members 
and 1 Democrat voting for it. What hap- 
pened to make this committee reverse it- 
self? ‘The crisis had not vanished, There 
was no challenge to the testimony which we 
had received from the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The answer is simple—political 
instructions from the Democratic leadership. 
High interest rates was to become the Demo- 
cratic campaign issue for 1960. Because 
high interest rates strike at every segment 
of our economy and the cause is complicated 
to explain; it appeared to be the only cam- 
paign issue left for the Democrats. Un- 
employment had disappeared, prosperity had 
returned, international relationships had 
improved, and the Republicans, backed by 
,the President’s vetoes, had slowed down the 
wild spending programs introduced at the 
first of the session. Ninety percent of the 
financial writers, including the Democratic 
South, have used millions of words urging 
the Congress to meet this crisis before it 
explodes; but the Democratic leadership 
turned a deaf ear to this warning and, when 
& substitute motion was made on the floor 
of Congress to grant the President the right 
to raise interest rates on long-term bonds, all 
but two Republicans and only one Democrat 
voted for it. The Democrats viewed with 
alarm the rising costs of money in the short- 
term market but would take no steps to 
remove the pressure by permitting the Fed- 
eral Government to raise the statutory in- 
terest rate of 444 percent on long-term bonds. 
As a result, the Treasury is forced to go into 
the short-term market and compete with 
the needs of every consumer in America. This 
great demand, which far exceeds the supply, 
automatically forces an increase in the rental 
charge for the use of money. 

We are a victim of our own prodigality. 
In other words, the chickens have come 
home to roost. For years we have been 
spending more than we could afford to 
spend and the deficits have built up. The 
$13 billion deficit last year had to be 
financed in the short-term market and cre- 
ated an unprecedented demand for money. 
On the other hand, if we had been able to 
have reduced our national debt by even a 
few billion dollars, we would have supplied 
money to the short-term market and inter- 
est rates would have gone down. As Ameri- 
cans we should not be proud of the fact that 
many of our Government bonds are traded 
in the market at 81 and 82 cents on the 
dollar, while bonds of the Japanese Imperial 
Government are selilng at 100 to 101 cents 
on the dollar in the same market. In fact, 
there are a dozen foreign long-term issues 
selling at over a hundred cents on the dollar 
because these foreign governments are 
realistic and pay an interest rate sufficiently 
attractive to invite buyers. 

The simplest illustration which I can give 
on the effect of supply and demand on the 
short-term market would run something like 
this: You have a pail of water (which cor- 
responds to the supply of short-term 
money) with which you intend to water a 
large flock of chickens (the demand), but 
along comes a thirsty hog (the Federal 
Government) ahd preempts more than 50 
percent of the water in the pail so that some 
chickens will either go without water or, 
figuratively speaking, would pay a higher 
price for what they get. If that hog was 
not thirsty and came along with another 
pail of water, there would be more than the 
chickens needed. 

The crisis is so serious that I firmly believe 
the President will take it to the people on 
television and call a special session later this 
fall, as the maturing issues will have to be 
paid out of short-term borrowing and, every 
time the short-term interest rate goes up, 
the market value of the outstanding long- 
term bonds will go down. In other words, 
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as the short-term rate goes up a percentage 
point, the market of the long-term bonds 
now selling in the eighties will drop a mini- 
mum of another five points. The only other 
alternative to this is printing-press money, 
and let me remind you that printing-press 
money issued in several of our neighboring 
republics has depreciated the value of their 
currency 99 percent, which in this country 
would mean that your dollar would be worth 
one penny in a very few years. 





The Urgent Need for Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Madam Presi- 
dent, the Oregon Journal, of Portland, 
on Septemeber 8, 1959, published a very 
thoughtful and informative editorial en- 
titled “Oregon and the Nation Need 
Doctors.” The article discusses the fact 
that not enough persons are being edu- 
cated for the medical profession to keep 
up with our rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. The editorial also refers to a 
statement by the distinguished Dr. Ho- 
ward A. Rusk, who was a guest in my 
native city over the weekend, where he 
delivered the annual Sommer Memorial 
Lectures to the American Conference of 
General Practitioners. 

Madam President, I am particularly 
pleased to ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial from the Oregon Journal 
be printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD, because the very gracious occupant 
of the Chair at time time [Mrs. SmitH] 
has herself been a great leader in the 
cause of medical research legislation. I 
think all the Nation, as well as all man- 
kind, owe a debt to her and to her emi- 
nent colleague on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hit], for 
their successful efforts to expand medical 
research, medical education, and health 
opportunities for our people and the 
rest of the people of the world. This 
year they helped greatly in bringing 
about expanded funds for the National 
Institutes of Health, which have done so 
much to explore new realms in the field 
of medical discoveries. 

The editorial in the Journal also has 
drawn upon a recent article of mine in 
the August 1959 issue of the Progressive 
magazine on the critical shortage of 
members of the medical profession, and 
thus I believe the editorial should appear 
in the Appendix of the Recorp for the 
information of Members of the Senate 
and House, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OREGON AND THE NATION NEED DocTors 


Is there a dangerous shortage of doctors 
and medical education facilties in the 
United States— and in Oregon? 

Oregon’s United States Senator NEuBERGER, 
a@ leader in health and medical research leg- 
islation since he-entered the Senate in 1955, 
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says there is. And he documents’ his case 
in the August Progressive magazine. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, medical editor of the 
New York Times and international authority 
‘on human rehabilitation (who is lecturing 
in Portland this month) says there is, and 
that the situation is becoming worse. 

A recent editorial in the University of 
Oregon medical school’s report to its alumni 
publication says there is. 

The Bayne-Jofiés report made last year to 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare indicates that there is to the 
extent that the ratio of doctors to popula- 
tion is decreasing steadily and alarmingly. 

And the Oregon State Medical Society ad- 
mits that there is a current shortage of ap- 
proximately 75 doctors in Oregon. 

More specifically, Senator NEUBERGER says 
that our annual production of doctors will 
have to increase at least 27 percent a year 
to keep up with population gains. He adds 
that while our ratio of doctors to patients 
has ‘been declining, Russia’s has been in- 
creasing amazingly. 

Oregon’s ratio (with 1,970 doctors in prac- 
tice today) is 1 doctor to 860 people. And 
while this is slightly worse than the national 
average, now 1 to 820, our ratio has im- 
proved from 1 to 920 in 1950 to today’s 1 to 
860, with a 20-percent increast in the num- 
ber of practicing physicians since 1950. 

In Portland, the State’s principal medical 
center, the ratio is much better, about 1 to 
550, but in one Oregon county we have no 
doctors at all, and we could place 75 addi- 
tional doctors today—if we had them. 

Nationally we have added only 6 new med- 
ical schools since 1950 (making only 85 al- 
together with 29,500 students) and three of 
them had not graduated any Classes up to 
this year. Oregon’s only medical scheol, the 
University of Oregon medical school in Port- 
land, admitted only 79 students last year and 
has been stabilized at about 75 graduates a 
year. The situation would be more serious 
if the medical society did not place between 
50 and 60 out-of-State doctors in Oregon 
each year. 

Dr. Rusk estimates we'll need 5,250 more 
doctors each year to serve an estimated 230 
million people by 1975. 

Senator NEUBERGER estimates we need to 
spend between $500 million and $1 billion 
for new medical schools and research insti- 
tutions in the next few years, just to prevent 
losing further ground. A new medical 
school costs around $35 million these days. 

And Dr. Rusk also says we need 70,000 
more nurses, 8,000 more occupational ther- 
apists, 3,500 more medical social workers, 
6,000 more physical therapists, 10,000 more 
clinical psychologists and 3,000 dental school 
graduates. 

With existing medical echools struggling 
to maintain their standards and faculties 
and students finding it harder and harder 
to finance 8 to 11 years of medical educa- 
tion, internship and residency, it’s a stagger- 
ing problem. 

What's to be done? 

Various suggestions include more scholar- 
ships for gifted medical students, more and 
more private gifts and grants, huge State 
expenditures for 15 to 20 new medical 
schools, and probably large Federal appro- 
priations beyond those already being made 
for teaching hospitals and research centers. 

Medical educators, Government officials, 
and the Nation’s taxpayers face a terrifying 
problem. If they don’t solve it, the penalty 
will be increased suffering and death for up- 
told millions of Americans—our, vaunted 
“miracle drugs,’” improved techniques and 
preventive medicine to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 
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The American Missile Lag 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The American Missile Lag” 
which appeared in the March 1959 issue 
of the Free World Forum under the 
authorship of Mr. M. Stanton Evans, 
who, since he wrote that article, has 
become an editorial writer for the 
Indianapolis News. 

_ There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[From Free World Forum, March 1959] 
THE AMERICAN MISSILE LaG 
. (By M. Stanton Evans) 

August 14, 1958, was a day for grave pro- 
nouncements in the U.S. Senate. Part of it 
was devoted to debating the subject of 
when and how the United States might sur- 
render to the Soviet Union. It began when 
Senator RicHarp RusseLL, of Georgia, told 
his colleagues, with indignation, that he had 
heard that ‘some person or persons holding 
office in the Department of Defense have en- 
tered into contracts with various institutions 
to conduct studies to determine when and 
how and in what circumstances, the United 
States would surrender to its enemies in the 
event of total war.” 

Senator Sruarr SymMincron, of Missouri, 
had placed in the Recorp, on August 8, an 
article by Brig. Gen. Thomas Phillips, which 
said: 

“Three nonprofit scientific agencies work- 
ing for the Defense Department or the serv- 
ices are making studies as to whether the 
United States can survive and continue to 
fight after an all-out nuclear attack. One 
is. studying the conditions when surrender 
would be advisable, rather than try to con- 
tinue a war that is already lost. 

While administration spokesmen assert 
that the United States is not losing the arms 
race with the Soviet Union, and the public 
is confused between such declarations and 
those to the contrary by Congressmen and 
commentators, the scientists are proceeding 
on the assumption that the Russians have 
achieved, or rapidly are achieving, inter- 
continental military superiority with mis- 
siles.” 

Senator SyMINGcTON commented that such 
surrender studies were “contrary to the great 
traditions of our Nation”—a statement with 
which the other participants emphatically 
agreed. 

Senator William Knowland of California, 
however, challenged the assertion that any 
official study was underway as to how the 
United States might surrender. General 
Phillips’ article had reference to a study 
about losses from atomic attack, but the 
study, as he understood it, has nothing to 
do with the possibility of surrender by the 
United States. ‘ 

Here the discussion backed away from the 
techniques of surrender to the underlying 
issue which had generated the discussion. 
“I say on the floor of the Senate today,” 
Symincron declared, “with great sincerity, 
and based on my knowledge of the situation, 
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that the possible enemy is ahead in the 
intercontinental ballistic missile field—I do 
not want to be an alarmist, but the Amer- 
ican people have a right to know the truth.” 

This frightening conviction had supposed- 
ly stirred up the hypothetical surrender 
study. Yet, everyone had previously agreed 
that such a study of possible surrender 
suggests a moral degeneracy in the American 
Nation and, made public, deals a bruising 
psychological blow to the American people. 
Senator SYMINGTON expressed himself em- 
phatically on this point. 

Thus, according to Senator SymrncrTon’s 
analysis, we get the following chain of 
causation: (1) The administration has let 
U.S. defenses slide scandalously; (2) the re- 
sult is that. there is abroad and in the land 
the conviction (or, as in the case of the 
“scientists,” the assumption) that America 
is disastrously behind the Soviets in missile 
development; (3) from this conviction stems 
another—that we are, or soon shall be, at 
the mercy of the Soviets—and a surrender 
psychology is the result; (4) the consequent 
defeatism is, in his words, “contrary to the 
great traditions of our Nation,” and the “be- 
ginning of a.form of appeasement which, 
unless it is stepped on now, may mark the 
eventual death of this country.” 

Thus, we proceed from administration 
bungling to the possible eventual death of 
this country. The last three parts of the 
indictment, in the view of this writer, are 
correct. It seems obvious enough that a 
widespread conviction of Soviet weapons su- 
periority can have a damaging psychological 
effect. 

But responsibility for this psychological 
chain reaction has yet to be fixed—and can 
be fixed only by an inquiry as to the essen~ 
tial facts of relative U.S.-U.S.S.R. capabili- 
ties. If, as claimed by SymMIncToN, KENNEDY, 
LYNDON JOHNSON, et al., the United States 
is, in fact, behind, then there might be a 
case for fixing ultimate blame on the ad- 
ministration. Although the blame, as urged 
by some Republicans, might be traced to 
the Truman regime. But if the case is 
otherwise, and the United States is not, in 
fact, behind, then Senator SyMINcTon and 
others have an even heavier share of blame 
to shoulder—a fact which they refuse to 
contemplate. For, by their charges of 4 
“lag,” they are making “sputnik diplomacy” 
possible for the Soviets—even if the Soviets 
do not in fact possess superiority. If the 
principal effect of a missiles lead is to give a 
nation a bargaining advantage, then the 
entire point of having the lead is to con- 
vince the opposing nation of one’s superior- 
ity. If the opposing nation can be so con- 
vinced whether or not the lead exists, the 
main object has been obtained, the bargain- 
ing advantage achieved. 

Thus, the effect of convincing Americans 
of Soviet superiority is exactly the same 
in terms of cold war results, as actually 
taking steps to put the enemy in possession 
of the physical equipment. As long as we 
believe the enemy to be superior, and act on 
that belief, it does not matter whether the 
enemy is in fact ahead or not. 

If they are not supported by the facts, the 
pronouncements of Senator SyMINcTON and 
his political allies are themselves responsible 
for whatever defeatist psychology is present 
abroad and in America. It is the object of 
this study to discover who, in truth, is re- 
sponsible for our psychological difficulties; 
and this may be determined only by resort- 
ing to the facts available about United 
States-Russian accomplishments in the mis- 
siles field. 

Not long after the surrender debate was 
laid to rest on August 14, Senator Jonn F, 
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KENNEDY, Of Massachusetts, delivered a por- 
tentious address in the Senate entitled “U.S. 
Military Power—Preparing for the Gap.” In 
brief, Senator KENNEDY argued that the 
United States is “* * * about to lose the 
power foundation that has long stood behind 
[its] basic military and diplomatic strategy.” 
“Shortly,” he said, “the Soviets will have 
several times as many intermediate range 
missiles to destroy our European missiles and 
SAC bases; and intercontinental missiles to 
devastate our own country, installations, 
and Government; and history's largest fleet 
of submarines, and possibly long-range 
supersonic jet bombers, to follow up this 
advantage. If by that time (the period 
1960-64) their submarines are capable of 
launching missiles, they could destroy 85 
percent of our industry, 43 or our 50 largest 
cities, and most of the world’s population.” 

“There is every indication that by 1960 the 
United States will have lost * * * its supe- 
riority in nuclear striking power.” 

Senator HoMeER CaPEHART, of Indiana, prac- 
tically alone among the Members of the 
Senate, decided to question KENNEDY’s utter- 
ance. It appeared to him that there was a 
rampant tendency in the Senate to sell the 
United States short. “It is always being 
said that Russia is all right, that the Rus- 
sians have more than we have. I do not 
know oh whose authority these statements 
are based.” 

America, locked in a crucial psychological 
struggle with communism, owes a debt of 
gratitude to the resolution displayed on this 
occasion by Senator CaPeHaRT. If more Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle had shared 
his skepticism, the American people might 
be better informed, if not about the status 
of our military situation, at least about the 
etatus of our own information on the subject. 

For when one begins to probe beneath the 
generalities of Senators KENNEDY and Sy- 
MINGTON and others, he finds that they are 
based on very little in the way of concrete 
evidence. 

When Senator CapEeHart directly chal- 
lenged Senator KENNEDY as to the validity of 
the missile lag claim, CaPrHarT got this 
answer: 

“I refer the Senator from Indiana to what 
General Gavin said, published in Life maga- 
zine a couple of weeks ago. General Gavin 
had top confidential information, because he 
was head of one of the most important 
branches of the U.S. Army before he retired.” 

From his remarks and from the analysis of 
his speech it is clear that KENNEDY himself 
does not claim to know the facts. His chief 
authority—the only one he names, is Lt. Gen. 
dames Gavin, the former Army Research 
Chief, who quit the service because of his 
differences with high Pentagon officials con- 
cerning military policy. 

What, however, is the nature of Gavin’s own 
knowledge? Nowhere in his testimony before 
the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate, or in his book, did he lay claim to having 
special information concerning Soviet capa- 
bility. His testimony, generally thought to 
be ringing indictment of U.S. fumbling in 
the misstie field, yields a different impression 
if read with care. The principal part of his 
testimony touching on the subject involved 
an examination of pictures made available by 
the Soviets in their November 7, 1957, “birth- 
day parade,” in which they displayed some 
rockets and other equipment. Indicating the 
extent to which we are reliant upon Soviet 
cooperation for information about their proj- 
ect, Gavin said: 

“They have kept this equipment within 
the Soviet geographic area. It has not been 
seén in the satellite areas, and we have not 
seen it until they chose to show it to us. It 
is interesting, too, they did not show us any 
of the associated ground equipment, such as 
radars and computers and equipment that 
must go along. They just paraded these 
missiles. 
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The most powerful missile in the Soviet 
display, as identified by General Gavin, had 
an estimated range of about 350 miles. Some 
Western observers thought it was just an old 
made-over V-2. Tass, however, proudly 
identified the 350-—mile missile as its ICBM— 
a confusion which has never satisfactorily 
been cleared up. 

Thereupon followed this exchange between 
Counsel Weis] and the general: 

Question: “General Gavin, in the interests 
of security of which you shall be the judge, 
what other equipment, in the area of mis- 
siles, does the Russian Army to your knowl- 
edge possess?” 

Answer: “Well, the Russian Army possesses 
a family of surface-to-surface missiles, as far 
as we know, out to, well, they have an- 
nounced an ICBM range which we, I believe, 
have accepted.” 

The first point to be noted is that the 
counsel asked Gavin to state what equip- 
ment, to his knowledge, was in the Soviet 
arsenal. In his answer, however, Gavin at- 
tributed U.S. estimates as to Soviet strength 
to “*we’’—obviously meaning persons in addi- 
tion to himself, and, in all likelihood, as 
indicated by the “I believe,” excluding him- 
self. Moreover, the action of “we” consisted 
of “accepting” what the Soviets “an- 
nounced.” 

In the course of his Senate testimony, 
General Gavin offered practically no further 
substantive discussion of Soviet long-range 
capability. He instead got into a discussion 
of limited war, and pointed out what he 
deemed U.S. inadequacy, in terms of doctrine 
and armament, to fight limited engagements. 
An important issue, and one in which the 
general’s position—or that of Prof. Henry 
Kissinger, which it strongly resembles—may 
be correct. Nevertheless, the most minute 
and convincing discussions of this problem 
can do nothing to enlighten us about the 
missile gap on which he is cited as an au- 
thority. General Gavin spent most of his 
time talking about Soviet preponderance in 
conventional weaponry—a fact which, as a 
matter of quantitative magnitude, is denied 
by no one—and even gave some intimations 
that the direness of his prophecies concerned 
this imbalance only. Since he was not sys- 
tematically questioned on this point, we can- 
not draw a firm inference about it. The 
following exchange, however, lends itself to 
various interpretations: 

“Senator SYMINGTON. Why would the Rus- 
sians ever want to fight an all-out war the 
way things are going? Wouldn’t there be 
much more chance of their fighting a periph- 


‘eral war?” 


“General Gavin. This colors very much 
my answer to relative capabilities, because I 
believe this is the case.” 

If we turn from General Gavin's testimony 
to his book,’ we similarly fail to find solid 
information on Soviet missiles. There are 
many good things to be said for his book, 
particularly for its resolute anticommunism 
and its insistence that we keep constantly 
in mind the Soviet intention of destroying 
us. For all this, it offers little in the way of 
information—except perhaps, for the manner 
in which it suggests how little information 
there really is on this subject. 

To take a striking example: It is generally 
believed that the Soviets have a huge long- 
range bombing force. Western observers 
have at least seen enough of their planes to 
determine that their designs are based on our 
own. Groups of them have been seen in 
flight. So esteemed an observer as Henry 
Kissinger has reported that by 1959, “the 
Soviet heavy bomber fleet is expected to ex- 
ceed ours in numbers.” And, certainly— 
while we are entitled to wonder about the 
authority for Professor Kissinger’s state- 
ment—compared to our information on So- 
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viet missiles, our knowledge concerning their 
air forces is encyclopedic. Yet General Gavin 
says: 

There are many well-informed individu- 
als in intelligence circles who doubt that the 
Soviets have huge fleets of manned bomber 
aircraft. Instead, they believe that the So- 
viets achieved a significant lead over us by 
jumping ahead to missiles quite a few years 
ago, while at the same time they led us to 
believe that the bomber threat was the most 
serious.” ; 

This theory of Soviet deception is a strik- 
ing one, and one that requires serious reflec- 
tion. But it brings to mind a corollary that 
apparently failed to occur'to General Gavin: 
If the Soviets could practice such a decep- 
tion in the field of long-range bombers 
(where our knowledge of their project is 
relatively detailed and our own mastery of 
the art is highly advanced), could they not, 
with much greater ease, deceive us in the 
field of outer-space weaponry (an infant sci- 
ence in which our knowledge is uncertain, 
and where our information concerning the 
Soviet project is absolutely nil) ? 

General Gavin does, in fact, make the same 
point about the state of our knowledge in 
the missile field—although he doesn’t set out 
with that object in mind. In his book he 
states repeatedly that America has fallen be- 
hind badly in missile development; in this 
respect the book supports the Kennedy and 
Symington thesis better than does General 
Gavin’s testimony. As in his testimony, he 
carefully avoids claiming, on the basis of his 
own knowledge, that we are behind. Rather, 
he calls on other people as his authorities. 

General Gavin makes the general state- 
ment that, in his opinion, the Soviets are 
ahead of us militarily and that their specific 
strength in many areas puts them in a posi- 
tion of clear advantage. 

After this statement he seeks to support 
his “missile lag” thesis by reference to the 
statements of other people. Since these ref- 
erences constitute the whole of his sustained 
effort to document his position, they deserve 
careful examination. General Gavin calls in 
the following authorities to support his 
views: H. Rowan Gaither; the “Gaither re- 
port,” prepared by a committee once headed 
by Mr. Gaither; Gen. Dwight Beach, Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, and Dr. Wernher von Braun. 

The first source is H. Rowan Gaither, a 
former president of the Ford Foundation 
who was commissioned by President Eisen- 
hower to head the Security Resources Panel 
of the President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee. General Gavin offers the following quo- 
tation by Mr. Gaither, taken from a New 
York Times dispatch of April 13, 1958: 

“The relative strength of the United States 
in comparison with the Soviet Union and 
Red China is ebbing.” 

On what basis was this judgment made? 
Here is Mr. Gaither’s own explanation of the 
remark: 

“If we are to plan with any degree of hard 
realism, we must expect the Russians not 
only will maintain their rate of forward in- 
There 
are 40 years of explosive industrialization to 
support this belief. And let us not under- 
estimate the potential power of Red China. 
It is on this basis that I must conclude that 
our relative strength is ebbing.” 7 

This, it will be observed, is quite a dif- 
ferent matter from a firm judgment as to 
the relative capability in a particular kind 
of weaponry. Even assuming it to be en- 
tirely valid, it tells us nothing about United 
States-Russian capabilities. To pursue the 
matter further: What were the factual bases 
of Mr. Gaither’s: statements? He himself 
says: 

“There are those who will argue that my 
assumptions put the Communist position 
in the most optimistic light possible, and, 
by contrast, our position in a pessimistic 
light * * * I fervently hope that, in this, 
history will prove I am in gross error.” 
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It seems evident that Mr. Gaither was pro- 
ceeding on safe assumption reasoning where- 
by, in the absence of concrete information, 
one arbitrarily determines that the Soviets 
are far in the lead. This mental procedure 
seems to stem from the idea that if the safe 
assumption is proved wrong, no particular 
harm has been done, and everyone can 
breathe a sigh of relief. As was suggested in 
the discussion of the reported surrender 
studies, however, this is not the case. 
Second, there is the authority of the 
Gaither report, General Gavin invokes the 
authority of this report only indirectly, by 
quoting a comment on it from the British 
publication, New Statesman & Nation. 
“The Gaither report,” said this journal, 
“has revealed that, irrespective of any ef- 
forts which America may make, the Soviet 
preponderance in advanced weapons has 
reached such an absolute stage that Amer- 
ica’s national survival. will depend, until 
1961 at least, on Russian benevolence.” 


The general offers this amazing quotation 
as part.of his mosaic of evidence. The state- 
ment is not an accurate paraphrase of the 
Gaither report—certainly a gloomy enough 
document without such embellishments—as 
the report was presented in the American 
press. Moreover, it is questionable whether 
the New Statesman and Nation actually saw 
a copy of the Gaither report itself, since it is 
still supposed to be a classified document. 


If we assume, however, that the journal 
did in fact get hold of a “leaked” copy of 
the report, and if we further assume that 
its statement is an accurate reflection of 
what the report ‘itself says, we still have 
settled nothing. We must try to answer the 
persistent question: upon what facts is the 
Gaither report based? 


In the endless round of authorities allud- 
ing to the opinions of other authorities, the 
Gaither report is sometimes referred to as a 
repository of frightening information. Is 
this the final source of all the dire pro- 
nouncements, the first cause in the long 
chain of authorities, the fount of informa- 
tion where the facts are readily obtainable? 


The answer would seem to be “No.” There 
seems to be no doubt that the Gaither re- 
port indeed proclaims that we are in the 
greatest peril—which is probbaly why the 
administration has hesitated to release it. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the people 
most concerned about the Gaither report are 
those who have not read it; part of their 
concern, of course, is over the fact that the 
report is being kept from them, and perhaps 
their concern is justified. While the admin- 
istration obviously seems to fear the impact 
the report might have on the people, it is not 
so obvious that the report is intrinsically 
convincing. In fact, it is of some evidential 
weight that the only people who have read 
the report, including the top military and 
civilian leaders of the country, have not been 
overly excited by it. If the proponents of 
the missile lag concept mean to support their 
case simply by appealing to the undocu- 
mented say-so of authorities, it hardly be- 
hooves them to impute an unheard-of mass 
dishonesty to our entire leadership. Their 
trust and scepticism seem to be entirely arbi- 
trary, depending upon whether the authori- 
ties in question support or repudiate the 
doctrine of the lag. It is, of course, possible 
that the administration’ and the military, 
faced with overwhelming proof that we are 
behind, simply choose to suppress the evi- 
dence and to do nothing about it. That 
possibility, however, is not supported by any 
affirmative evidence—least of all evidence de- 
rived from the Gaither report itself. It 
should be remarked that, according to the 
New York Times’ story recounting Rowan 
Gaither’s remarks, a White House spokesman 
is reported to have said that “there was no 
factual information in the report that had 
not been made available to committees of 
Congress.”* 





General Gavin quotes Gen. Dwight Beach 
of the Army as having testified “that the 
Soviets could have an ICBM capability in 
July 1958, although a very limited one.” Let 
us, however, consider the way in which this 
testimony was qualified by General Beach 
and his superior officer, Gen. Lyman Lemnit- 
zer, Acting Chief of Staff of the Army. 

Congressman Hess, of Ohio, asked: “When 
do we anticipate that Russia will have its 
ICBM’'s operational?” 

General Beach: “It is my understanding 
that the first one, the earliest could be op- 
erational, deleted.” 

Mr. Hess: “July of this year?” 

Mr. Beach: “That is right.” 

Mr. Hess: “So there will be * * *” 

Mr. Beach: “That is the very earliest.” 

Mr. Hess: (Deleted). 

General Lemnitzer: “Well, I believe there 
is a variation of intelligence estimates on this 
point. Having a missile that could be used 
in tests and having them in quantity and in 
the hands of operational units are two very 
different things. 

“I believe that the best answer to that 
question can be given by the intelligence 
people. I don’t have any particylar esti- 
mate.” 

Further enlightenment as to the nature of 
General Beach's statement was forthcoming 
when he offered this clarification: 

“I said the first capability thought the 
Russians could have with ICBM, and it 
would be a very limited one, would be in 
July of this year, 1958, and as General Lem- 
nitzer has stated that would be the first 
one. If that data is correct—it is certainly 
the earliest. * * *” 

Later on, there was an exchange refiect- 
ing on the nature of information upon which 
General Beach based his tentative estimate, 
and the nature of information we have about 
the Soviet program. Discussing Soviet 
IRBM’s, General Daley said: 

“I believe to some extent when we show 
development here and operational the chart 
is misleading. These are actual reflections 
of firings which we believe we have data on. 

“I am sure from intelligence that I am 
aware of, that the Russians were working in 
the IRBM field for many years. This has 
been shown—they were at least drawing de- 
signs, because German prisoners who came 
back I think as early as 1950 sketched out 
things that the Russians said they were 
using.”’ 

Congressman Price asked: 

“We don’t know, then, whether they have 
the concept or even thought of the IRBM 
as we think of it, at the same time? I am 
trying to draw a comparison of the progress 
that they have made when we began the 
race for IRBM’s and ICBM’s, to our own 
situation. 

“Now, how would you compare that?” 

General Daley: “Well, sir, I don’t think— 
in the first place, I think this chart is not 
designed to show any such rate of progress 
in these particular fields. 

“Really, it is a better statement of the 
state of our intelligence than it is a state- 
ment of their development.” 

To say that our intelligence does not yield 
a reasonable estimate as to the state of 
Soviet development is in itself an indict- 
ment of the state of our intelligence. 


The guarded and hypothetical nature of 
General Beach’s statement, and the thin- 
ness of the intelligence information with 
which it was associated, diminishes its value 
as an authoritative source for General Gavin's 
views. 

Even more to the point, however, is the 
fact. that General Beach’s testimony was 
practically identical in content with that 
presented by General Gavin himself to the 
Senate Preparedness Subcomimittee. Both 
were elaborating the Army’s views on the 
uses of missiles and Soviet capabilities, and 
both of the presentations emanated from the 
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same sources within the Army. By quoting 
General Beach, General Gavin, was in effect, 
quoting himself. 

General Gavin aiso refers to the remarks 
of Dr. Edward Teller, the famous nuclear 
physicist who appeared before the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee. In the course 
of his testimony, Dr. Teller made it ex- 
plicit that missiles work was not the field 
of his competence and insofar as he ven- 
tured statements on the status of the 
missiles race, it is clear that his remarks are 
primarily drawn from the opinions of others. 
He stated to the committee that the half-ton 
weight of the Sputnik II, as announced by 
Moscow, demonstrated powerful thrust cap- 
ability. 

“Of course,” he said, ‘we do not have di- 
rect and complete proof that Sputnik II 
indeed was half a ton. What little I could 
find out from our observation is in agree- 
ment with this claim, and the Russian 
claims in this general direction have proved 
so far correct, and I think it would be a 
great mistake to proceed under the assump- 
tion that they are only bluffing.” 

Mr. Wels... “Then you believe that the 
Russians have an intercontinental ballistic 
missile at this time?” 

Mr. TELLER. ‘Well, I certainly do not know, 
IT cannot say it with complete certainty, but 
I would like to say this: They have said that 
they have the weapon. There is every res- 
son to believe that they have it at least in 
the stage where they have constructed it 
and tested it.” 

On other phases of the ICBM problem, Dr. 
Teller had these comments: 

Guidance: “I do not think that we know 
enough about the Russian guidance system 
to be able to say * * * with definiteness; 
at least I do not know enough to be able to 
say with definiteness that they have the 
required accuracy at the present moment.” 

Reentry: “What we have done in the field, 
T cannot say for two reasons. One is that 
I do not know sufficiently the details, and 
second, the details are classified. What the 
Russians have done in ¢his field, I just 
simply do not know. But I am‘sure that it 
is a solvable problem, and for all I know, 
they may have solved it already.” 

Despite the great respect this writer feels 
for Dr. Teller—as a scientist and patriot-— 
his statements on this subject cannot be 
considered either “expert’’ or ‘“factual.’”’ His 
basis for estimating Soviet superiority is 
entirely nonscientific. It boils down to two 
things: (1) accepting the say-so of the 
Soviets; and (2) reasoning by the law of 
the “safe assumption.” 

The last authority quoted by General 
Gavin is Dr. Wernher von Braun. Cer- 
tainly Dr. vow’ Braun is competent in the 
field of rocketry; so here one of Gavin's 
authorities, at least, is a real expert in the 
field, and seems to come out strongly in 
favor of his position. But what is the 
basis of the evidence offered by Dr. von 
Braun? He repeatedly told the committee 
that we are behind the Soviets but his 
questioners failed to follow up his state- 
ments to determine what information this 
conclusion was based upon. Dr. von Braun 
did relate, however, an interesting story as 
to how his opinion was dramatically re- 
versed : 

“Whenever a German rocket scientist came 
back from Russia he was interrogated on 
what he had seen there. On the basis of 
these reports, I personally came to the con- 
clusion that the Russians not only had made 
poor use of the German talent they had 
taken along to Russia, but actually that 
there was a lot of mismanagement in their 
missile program. I came to the conclusion 
that the Russian program wasn’t very con- 
vincing, and not really dangerous. 

“Shortly thereafter, I obtained my Ameri- 
can citizenship. General Gavin then de- 
cided it was about time for me to get the 
real story, what we really know about the 
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Russian program. And then,I must say, my 
opinion changed completely. It became ob- 
vious to me that those Germans that had 
been taken to Russia not only were poorly 
used but they were actually left completely 
in the dark about the fact that there was 
a Russian program outside of their own op- 
eration, outside of the places to which they 
were assigned.” 

Although Dr. von Braun gives the specific 
kind of information on which he based his 
negative opinion of the Soviet project (eye- 
witness accounts), nothing so specific is told 
us about the information which caused Dr. 
von Braun to change his mind. Was any 
specific factual information imparted to him 
when he was told the real story, or was he 
simply given the conclusion and assumptions 
prevalent among his superiors, and per- 
suaded to operate from there? If the first 
alternative is the case, what was the infor- 
mation? Is it classified? If so, why wasn’t 
that fact at least mentioned? 

Most significant of all is the fact that Dr. 
von Braun had his original Judgment cor- 
rected by General Gavin. General Gavin is 
the source of Dr. von Braun's information; 
yet he is supposed to be an authority for the 
general's own views. 

Such is the analysis of the evidence pro- 
duced by General Gavin. Unless there is 
further, unnamed evidence behind his jJudg- 
ments, they are all based on the conclusions 
of other people. All of which makes it un- 
necessary to comment further on Senator 
KENNEDY’s speech and other speeches in the 
Senate. 

Thus, we have an infinite regress of au- 
thorities quoting each other, but we are not 
given any facts convincing to the researcher 
who has no access to confidential data. Un- 
less such data are produced the question 
will always remain: Is the United States 
really behind in missiles development or is 
the safe assumption theory simply dealing a 
psychological blow to our morale and to the 
morale of our allies? 

’ 


Making the Services of Optometrists 
Available to Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 44, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier in the session my distinguished 
colleague from Texas, OLIN B. TEAGUE, 
introduced H.R. 7966 which would have 
made available to veterans of World 
Wars I, Il, and Korea, the services of 
optometrists on the same basis as other 
medical services are made available. 

I would like to include in my remarks 
the following resolution I have received 
from Anthony R. Massarelli, commander 
of Bayonne Barracks 96, Veterans of 
World War I of U.S.A., Bayonne, NWJ.: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BAYONNE BAR- 

Racks No. 96, VETERANS OF WorRLD War I, 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1959 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration for 
more than 10 years has utilized the services 
of optometrists in its facilities, but has de- 
nied to veterans entitled to outpatient vision 
care the privilege of availing themselves of 
the services of the VA; and 

Whereas this has resulted in some instances 
in veterans being denied entirely the care to 
which they were entitled, and in other cases 
has forced them to travel as much as 100 
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miles or more in order to secure the services 
of an ophthalmologist when the services of 
an optometrist were available in the com- 
munity where the veteran lived; and 

Whereas the Honorable Ox.1n B. TeacuE, of 
Texas, has introduced H.R. 7966 in the 86th 
Congress, for the purpose of making avail- 
able the services of optometrists to veterans 
entitled to outpatient vision care: Be it 

Resolved by the Bayonne Barracks No. 96 
Veterans of World War I, at its meeting of 
Friday, September 11, 1959, Does hereby com- 
mend the action of Congressman TEAGUE in 
introducing H.R. 7966 and urge its enactment 
into law at the earliest possible date by the 
86th Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our United States Senators from New 
Jersey, namely the Honorable Harrison WIL- 
LIamMs and the Honorable Cuiirrorp CASE as 
well as to Congressman CorNELIusS E. GAL- 
LAGHER Of the 13th Congressional District, the 
State and National departments of Veterans 
of World War I, requesting their support of 
the enactment of H.R. 7966. 

ANTHONY R. MASSARELLI, 
Commander. 


The Consumer Finance Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, it is~ 


frequently said that the American stand- 
ard of living is based on credit, and credit 
makes it possible for a poor man to enjoy 
many things formerly enjoyed only by 
the rich. 

Credit is supplied by many institu- 
tions, such as banks, savings and loan 
associations, insurance companies, credit 
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protect borrowers against unduly high 
interest rates and other practices which 
might injure those who borrow money. 
These small loan acts are additional pro- 
tection also to the reputation of the 
honest and legitimate consumer finance 
businesses which have done so much to 
further the general welfare and meet the 
needs of those in the lower and medium 
income brackets. 


Onion Futures—Public Law 85-839 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


(Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 3 minutes, and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
you will recall that the Congress enacted 
Public Law 85-839 on August 28, 1958, 
making it unlawful for anyone to trade 
in onion futures upon any board of trade 
in the United States. The act provided 
that it should become effective on Sep- 
tember 27, 1958. This legislation was 
given the most extensive consideration 
by the Congress after lengthy hearings 
held over a 2-year period before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Public Law 85-839 reflected the con- 
sidered judgment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate that the 
trading in onion futures upon a board 
of trade was prejudicial to the orderly 


unions, and retail establishments. Today\-"0W °f onions in interstate commerce 


I want to direct my remarks to the small 
loan companies which have been and are 
fulfilling a special service to many com- 
munities. 

Not too many years ago, unscrupulous 
lenders gouged their customers with usu- 
rious and extortionate interest rates and 
were justifiably labeled “loan sharks.” I 
submit, Mr. Speaker, that the day of the 
loan shark is passing and we are witness- 
ing the rise of thousands of respectable 
consumer finance companies which have 
helped countless people over rough spots. 

I suppose the small loan company is 
the only agency which will gamble by 
handing out cash to a man they have 
never seen before. Who else would help 
out a man when the furniture store is 
ready to repossess the bed he sleeps on, 
the utility firm has cut off his service, 
and he is really up against it? Should 
a man facing these hardships humiliate 
himself by trying to get his friends and 
relatives to bail him out? I say there 
is a definite place for the small loan 
company, where a Man can receive sym- 
pathetic treatment instead of the cold, 
fishy stare which he gets when he asks 
for credit without a large security or 
long seniority on his job. 

Thanks to a model uniform small loan 
law, an overwhelming majority of the 
States have passed small loan acts which 


and should be prohibited. The purpose 
of this law was stated in the report 
dated May 26, 1958, of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture—page 1—as fol- 
lows: 

This bill would prohibit trading in onion 
futures on any board of trade in the United 
States. In 1955, because speculative activity 
in the futures market was apparently ad- 
versely affecting cash onion prices, Con- 
gress added onions to the commodities sub- 
ject to regulation under the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, effective September 24, 1955. 
This has not cured the situation, however. 
It now appears that speculative activity 
in the futures markets causes such severe 
and unwarranted fluctuations in the price 
of cash onions as to require complete pro- 
hibition of onion futures trading in order 
to assure the orderly flow of onions in inter- 
state commerce. The committee held hear- 
ings on this matter last year and again this 
year. The need for the bill is fully dis- 
cussed in those hearings and the report of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, which 
is attached hereto as exhibit A. 


As I have stated, this statute became 
effective on September 27, 1958, and ever 
since that date all trading on a board 
of trade in onion futures in the United 
States has been unlawful. On Septem- 
ber 12, 1958, the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change and others instituted a suit in 
the Federal Court in Chicago to enjoin 
the enforcement of Public Law 85-839 
upon the ground that it was unconstitu- 
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tional. On the same day, US. District 
Judge J. Sam Perry granted plaintiffs’ 
motion to convene a three-judge court 
and gave the Government leave to file 
a motion to dismiss within 6 days. On 
September 18, 1958, the Government 
filed a motion to dismiss the complaint 
with a memorandum in its support and 
a memorandum in opposition to plain- 
tiffs’ motion for a pre’ minary injunc- 
tion. On September 23; 1958, a three- 
judge court, consisting of Circuit Judge 
John S. Hastings, District Judge J. Sam 
Perry, and District Judge Julius J. Hoff- 
man, granted plaintiffs’ permission to 
file an amendment to the complaint and 
on September 26, 1958, the day before the 
act became effective, the court granted a 
preliminary injunction enjoining the U.S. 
attorney from enforcing the statute 
pending the final determination of the 
complaint or until the further order of 
the court. Since that time there have 
been various efforts made by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to vacate the injunction 
and to obtain a final adjudication upon 
the merits of the constitutionality of the 
law but without success. 

Assistant Attorney General George 
Cochran Doub, in charge of the Civil Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice, has 
written me as follows: 

In the Onion Futures case pending before 
the three-judge district court in the north- 
ern district of Illinois, the court has pre- 
vented the enforcement of Public Law 85-839 
and the congressional policy embodied in 
that act for a period of 12 months without 
any determination of the constitutionality 
of the statute. Although it may be that 
upon an appropriate allegation of irreparable 
injury 3 court may enjoin the enforcement 
of an act of Congress for a few days or a 
few weeks to enable the court to convene and 
to adjudicate promptly the validity of a stat- 
ute, I do not believe a court has any power 
to stay for such a prolonged period the op- 
eration of an act of the Congress and the 
continued maintenance of the injunction in 
this case constitutes a gross abuse of ju- 
dicial power. 


Mr. Speaker, the power of the judi- 
ciary to declare an act of Congress un- 
constitutional has been accepted in this 
country since the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in Marbury against Madi- 
son, but as far as I know, the power of 
the judiciary to suspend the enforcement 
of a law of the Congress for an indefinite 
period has never been recognized, In- 
deed, I do not know of any legal scholar 
or any lawyer of standing who has ever 
asserted the existence of such a danger- 
ous doctrine. I am in complete accord, 
therefore, with the views of the Assist- 
ant Attorney General and I believe that 
this House should take cognizance of this 
' serious matter. 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit the following: 
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On numerous occasions I have taken 
the floor to speak on the question of un- 
restricted imports and their effect upon 
the economy of our country. 

Many times I find a questioning atti- 
tude on the part of some of my col- 
leagues who, I am sorry to say, seem to 
have no concept of the magnitude of 
the variety of goods that have been 
flooding our market. 

Setting aside the right or the wrong 
of high or low tariffs. Setting aside the 
question of high or low living standards. 

Setting aside the argument of Ameri- 
can-financed foreign competition. Set- 
ting aside everything except pure logic, 
I offer for the information of the mem- 
bership of the House a very abbreviated 
list of ships and cargoes entering U.S. 
ports, September 9, 1959: 

SAVANNAH 


MV Andrea Gritte, August 25: 

From Sidonia—galvanized tubes, 89 pack- 
ages, order; 

From Lisbon—marble slabs, 
International Expediters. 

MV Marivia, August 24: 

From Santiago—rum, 50 cartons—McKes- 
son & Robbins. 

MS Hassel, August 21: 

From Calcutta—burlap, 385 bales, Frank 
Samuel; 375 bales, order; 285 bales, D. C. 
Andrews; 1,526 bales, Ludlow Manufactur- 
ing; jute carpet backing cloth, 280 rolls, or- 
der; 360 bales, order. 

MV Ravnaas, August 21: . 

From Calcutta—raw jute, 297 bales, or- 
der; burlaps, 75 bales, order; 25 bales, 
Louis Dreyfus; 50 bales, Produce Agencies; 
jute cotton bagging cloth, 350 bales, Innes 
Corp.; 310 bales, Belmont Burlap; Jute cot- 
ton bagging, 200 bales, Riverside Bag & 
Burlap; 150 bales, Hanson & Orth; 400 bales 
O. G. Innes Corp.; burlap, 14 bales, White 
Lamb; carpet backing cloth, 600 bales, White 
Lamb & Finlay. 

SS Southwind, August 19: 

From Liverpool—Steel wire; low ortho, 60 
drums, D. J. Powers; jute burlap, 164 rolls, 
Jute Industries; scotch whisky, 275 cartons, 
Brown Vinters; 100 cartons, Golan Import; 
265 cartons, Schieffelin; 303 cartons, McKes- 
son & Robbins; galvanized steel wire, 249 
coils, John S,. James. 

From London—Black and galvanized pipe, 
19 bundles, C. Tennant Sons; mustard bran, 
270 bags, Atlanta Sales. 

From Bremen—Burlap, 66 rolls, James Lees; 
44 rolls, Miami Rug; 27 rolls, American Car- 
pet Mills; 33 rolls, O. G. Innes; 34 folls, A. 
De Swann; 22 bales, International Jute 
Products; staple fiber, 25 bales, P. Kauf- 
mann; galvanized wire, 15 reels, Sherman & 
Reilly; beer, 401 cartons, Alko Distributing. 

From Rotterdam—Beer, 375 cartons, 
Southern Marine Supply; formic acid, 65 
drums, Order; bicycles, 205 cartons, Bert 
Scheuer; tea, 200 cases, 50 chests, Tetley 
Tea Co.; ironware, 12 cases, White Hard- 
ware; plywood, 10 packages, S. R. Heger 
Lumber; choir pile mats, 17 bales, William 
D. Huff; brass rods, 10 cases, Rohner Gehrig; 
wire mesh, 254 rolls, John S. James; hot 
rolled mild steel, 13 pieces, Order; burlap, 
143 rolls, D. C. Motor Lines; 50 rolls, Stein 
Hall; steel wood screws, 29 cases, H. D. 
Kennedy. 

‘From Antwerp—Tees, 50 lifts, Kurt Orban; 
flats,.21 lifts, Silbo Steel; wire nails, 500 car- 
tons, Schuster Naval Stores; window glass, 
51 cases, Veerman Inery; steel wire, 19 packs, 
Schuster Naval Stores; galvanized wire, 96 
coils, Schuster Naval Stores; galvanized 
barbed wire, 500 reels, Schuster Naval Stores; 
steel wire mesh, 295 rolls, Amerlux Steel; 
steel channels, 17 lifts, Amerlux Steel; jute 
burlap, 20 bales, Textile Converting; bicy- 
cles, 6 cartons, L. D. Freedland; jute cloth, 
8 rolls, A. De Swann; burlap, 234 rolls, Stein 
Hall; 167 rolls, White Lamb Piplay; 38 rolls, 


35 cartons, 
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Robert F. Fitzpatric; 33 rolls, Gillespie & 
Co.; jute backing cloth, 30 rolls, Burlap In- 
dustries; galvanized staples, 100 kegs, 
Schuster Naval Stores; wire nails, 1,850 kegs, 
Schuster Naval Stores; galvanized wire, 314 
coils, Schuster Naval Stores; steel wire, 125 
coils, Schuster Naval Stores; hairon leather 
bends, 59 barrels, Atlanta Belting; staple 
fiber, 283 bales, P. Kaufman; galvanized wire, 
155 coils, John S. James. 


CLEVELAND 


MS Aragonese, August 14: From Leghorn—- 
Marble slabs, 22 pieces, United Marble. 

From Genoa—Vermouth, 1,000 cases, Ham- 
mer Co.; wine, 15 cases, Hammer Co. 

From Marseilles—Isogil hardboards, 
bundles, A. W. Fenton. 

From Cadiz—Wine, 50 cases, Rutman Wine. 

MV Virgilia, August 28: From Bremen— 
Bicycles, 80 cases, Halle Bros.; Toys, 24 cases, 
Halle Bros.; Christmas tree ornaments, 21 
cases, Halle Bros.; steel, 39,994 kilos rolls, 
tubing, Blasser Mericle; 3,680 kilos, rods, 
L. D. Peters; chemicals, 10 drams, Amer 
Felsol. 

MS Tinderfjell, August 29: From Rotter- 
dam—Wire rods, 1,132 coils, order; Cognac, 
1,375 cases, Schieffelin & Co.; beer, 1,800 cases, 
order; canned ham and bacon, 287 cases, 
order; flower bulbs, 281 cases, A. Fenton. 

From Hamburg—Brass rods, 199,659 
pounds, order. 

From Breman—Glass, 63 
shades, order. 
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From Antwerp—Green salted hides, 610 
bundles, order; liquors, 490 cases, Old 
Peoria. 

From Rotterdam—Steel nuts, 105 kegs, 


M. E. Dey; flower bulbs, 107 cases, M. E. Dey; 
edible casine, 800 bags, Salentine. 
TACOMA 

MS Bonneville, August 30: 

From Hong Kong—lumber—20,000 thou- 
sand board-feet, East Asiatic Co.; 21,000 
thousand board-feet, Heidner & Co. 

From Nasipit—lumber—40,000 thousand 
board-feet mahogany, Jordan Pacific Co.; 
logs—100,000 thousand board-feet mahogany, 
Buffelen Woodworking. 

MS Chili, August 29: 

From Bremen—miscellaneous—15 
Western Department Stores. 

OS Indian, August 27: 

From Port Mellon—kraft pulp—2,160 bales, 
West Tacoma Newsprint. 

SAN DIEGO 

MS Dowa Maru, August 25: 

From Kobe—wire nails—100 cases, order: 
jute twine—250 cases, order; glass—65 cases 
rolled, San Diego Glass; rayon blankets—40 
bales, order; bolts and nuts—320 bags, or- 
der; wire mesh—50 rolls, order; wooden 
candy sticks—75 cases, order; wooden ice 
cream spoons—50 cases, order. 

From Nagoya—ceramic tiles—143 cases, 
quality marble; bolts and nuts—240 bags, 
Order. 

From Yokohama—steel—117 bundles, bars, 
Winter Wolff; 177 bundles, bars, Southern 
Equipment; glass—56 cases, figured and win- 
dow, order; fishing tackle—13 cases, A. E. 
Dann; toys—12 cases, A. E. Dann. 

From Otcru—plywood—16 crates, U.S. Ply- 
wood; 54 crates, Robert S. Osgood; 24 crates, 
birch, Scarburgh Co.; 29 bundles, sawn birch, 
W. R. Grace; iwakura board—25 crates, Scar- 
burgh Co. 

MV Patagonia, August 22: 

From Newport—cycles—i44 cases, Ameri- 
can Machine; pipe and galvanized pipe—é661 
bundles, 43 slings, Brumley Donaldson. 

From Hamburg—bicycles—765 cases, or- 
der; wire netting—300 rolls, Commercial 
Steel. 

From Rotterdam—glass—50 cases, window, 
Cottrell Leist; canned ham—100 cases, Fed- 
Mart Co. 

Prom Antwerp—glass—33 cases, window, 
order; bolts and nuts—175 bags, order: 
canned goods—252 cases, order; steel—9,510 
kegs, furring channels, order; galvanized 
pipe—42 lifts, order. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


MS Dona Aurora, August 26: 

From Manila—desiccated coconut, 
bags, Peter Paul, Inc. 

From Hong Kong— toys, 34 cartons, Harper 
Robinson, 72 cartons, F. W. Woolworth; arti- 
ficial flowérs, 76 cartons, Floral Trading; cot- 
ton goods, 10 cases, Shalon Baby Wear; 130 
cartons, World Wide Services; 33 cartons, 
Interstate Motor Lines; 50 cartons, Parker 
Corp.; rattan furniture, 152 packages, Bank 
of America; 14 barrels, Decorative Imports; 
150 barrels, American Trust; Lauan plywood 
(Japan), 312 crates, Fidelity Trading; rat- 
tanware, 21 cartons, L. Skany; 31 crates, im- 
ported merchandise; acrylic buttons, 21 cases, 
Schner Block; wool, hooked rugs, 52 barrels, 
M. Grossman; tennis oxfords, 63 packages, 
F. H. Kaysing; artificial flowers, 43 cartons, 
American Import; fishing tackles, 48 cartons, 
Getz Bros.; cotton goods, 40 barrels, Marubeni 
Tida; 20 barrels, Black Export & Import; 
radios, 142 cartons, CM Import Export; gar- 
dening tools, 48 cartons, B. Petranker; glass- 
ware, 105 cartons, B. Petranker; glassbeads, 
11 cartons, Century Jewelry Corp.; frozen 
frog legs, 80 cartons, M. S. Cowen; wooden- 
ware, 128 cartons, B. Petranker; grass mats, 
20 cartons, Vandor Imports; pearls and 
novelties, 9 cases, Perfect Pearl; wooden 
stools, 115 cartons, American Siam Factories. 

From Nagoya—Earthenware, 62 cartons, 
Far East; earthen, 31 cartons, B. Petranker 
Import; florist goods and pottery, 38 pack- 
ages, Tapscott’s; frozen swordfish, 125 pieces, 
Atalanta Trading; paperware, 8 cartons, Com- 
mercial Market; musical jewelry boxes, 13 
cases, Arts & Crafts. 

From Yokohama—Double yarn pacquard, 3 
cases, Hanover Bank; frozen albacore, 1,250 
pieces (22 tons), order; frozen yellowfin, 
1,133 pieces (45 tons), order; radios, 62 cases, 
order; lighters, 14 cases, order; brass and 
iron wares, 39 cartons, F. W. Woolworth; 
woolen sweaters and slacks, 254 cartons, A. J. 
Fritz; toys, paper crackers, 90 packages, or- 
der; optical goods, 25 cases, order; toys and 
decorations, 72 cartons, order; cotton poplin, 
19 cartons, order; toys, 362 cartons, F. W. 
Woolworth; 209 cartons, order; sweaters, 6 
cases, Macy's; 41 cartons, A. J. Fritz; glass- 
Ware, 32 cartons, E. W. Rice; antiques and 
decorative wares, 102 packages, order; iris 
bulbs, 75 cartons, order; wood, tron and 
stainless steel wares, 39 packages, Macy’s; 
novelties, 17 cartons, B. Petranker Imnort. 

SS President Jackson, August 25: 

From Cochin—Mats, 53 bundles Mont- 
gomery Ward. 

PORTLAND, OREG. 

SS Washington, August 30: 

From Nasipi—Lumber: 50 bundles maho- 
gany, General Hardwood. 

From Manila—Plywood, 15 crates, maho- 
gany, US. Plywood. 

MS Kookaburra, August 30: 

From Shimizu—Alumina, 8,596 tons, Har- 
vey Aluminum; alumina sulfate, 1 bag, 
Harvey Aluminum. 

From Niihama—Alumina, 5,185 tons, Har- 
vey Aluminum. 

SS Colorado, August 30: 


From Kobe—Steel pipe, 201,304 pounds, 
black, Huro Co.; glass mirrors, 40 cases, N.Y. 
Merchandise; steel wire, 20,304 pounds, 
Nissho, Calif.; copper tubes, 9 cases, Nissho, 
Calif.; nails, 87 cases, Nissho, Calif. 

From Nagoya—Cutlery, 8 cases, Coast Cut- 
lery; procelain, 940 cases, order; tile, 104 
cartons, Chriich Harrison. 

MS Kokokoku Maru, August 30: 

From Kobe—Nails, 616 cartons, Nissho, 
America; 400 cases, W. R. Grace; bird cages, 
21 crates, Intern. Expediters; sewing ma- 
chine heads, 8 cases, Elize Mercantile; steel 
sheets, 8,417 pounds, Nissho America Co.; 
plywood, 20 crates lauan, Balfour Guthrie; 
chains and parts, 18 cases, Intl. Expediters; 
wool and rayon rugs, 80 barrels, Miron Gross- 
man; lumber, 244 bundles, order. 
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From Nagoya—Tulip bulbs, 81 cases, Mc- 
Hutchison; porcelain, 1,965 cases, order. 

From Yokohama—Raincoats, 12 cases rub- 
ber, Lipman Wolfe; plywood, 122 crates, Bal- 
four Guthrie; toys, 113 cases, N.Y. Mer- 
chandise; steel wire rope, 4 reels (8,509 
pounds), Nissho, Calif.; lumber, 72 bundles 
hardwood, Dant & Marshall. 

MIAMI 


MS Arimasan Maru, August 26: 

From Yawata—Glass, 48 cases sheet, Air 
Control Board. 

From Moji—wWire, 22 reels, C. M. Whitney. 

From Kobe—Books, 34 cases, Leon Adjmi; 
Sandals, 1,250 cases, Tessler Import, 127 
cases, Pastene & Co.; oil lamps, 26 cases, Flor- 
ida Tack Supply; nails, 1,100 kegs, Reedy 
Forwarder; shoes, 25 bundles, Lindsey Im- 
porters and Exporters. 

From Nagoya—Tile, 130 cases—Louis 
Goldey, 44 cases glazed mosaic, Global Tile 
Importers, 217 cases, Central Tile; Toys, 73 
cases pianos, Langfelder, Homma & Carroll; 
Porcelain, 50 cases, Amsterdam Trading; 
Christmas lights, 26 cases, Lindsley Import 
and Export; stainless steel, 105 packages, 
World Exports. 

From Shimizu—Tuna, 100 cases canned, 
Mitsui & Co. From Yokohama—binoculars, 
36 cases, Tanross Supply; radios, 88 cases, 
World Fxports; plywood, 115 cartons, Hoenigh 
Plywood. 

CRNS De La Mercedes, August 24: 

From Caiibarien—Roofing title, 39,000 new 
and used, Milton Henrique. 

MV Oro Lobo, August 22: 

From Progreso—Shrimp, 580 cases, Frozen 
Food Processors; fish, 43 cases, Frozen Food 
Processors. 

MV Willi Bohmer, August 19: 

From Georgetown—Lumber, 
sawn greenheart, 63 round piles, 
Greenheart. 

MV Searoad, August 18: 

From Havana—Pineapple, 300 cases 
crushed, Shafton & Co.; papaya pulp, 250 5- 
gallon tins, Shafton & Co. 

MILWAUKEE 


MV Valeria, August 28: 

From Rotterdam—Bicycles, 
ving Trust. 

From Bremen—Beer, 8 tons, Federal Dis- 
trict. 

From Hamburg--Xmas ornaments, 24 ctns, 
Holtzermann, Inc. 

MV Caroline Smith, August 27: 

From Copenhagen—Fish preserves, 1 ton, 
Order. 

From Gothenburg—Copper sheets, 23 tons, 
M. E. Dey. 

From,Gdynia—Lactic casein, 55 tons, Order. 

MV Concordia, August 27: 

From Liverpool—Leather lining, 
Wyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 

Shoes—1 ton, Judson Sheldon. 

Leather—8 tons, A. I. Scherer. 

Linoleum—10 tons, Lowy Lino & Rug. 


PHILADELPHIA 


MS Farida, August 28: 

From Paranagua—Coffee, 500 bags, Ameri- 
can Stores. 

From Ilheus—Cocoa beans, 3,000 bags, First 
National City Bank. 

From Buenos Aires—Horse mane hair, 81 
cases, Samuel Zeitlins; greasy wool, 15 bales, 
G. Ferguson; scoured wool, 27 bales, H. L. C. 
Bendike, 39 bales, Brown Bros. Harriman; 
textile cuttings, 8 bales, Girard Trust Bank; 
corned beef, 1,000 cases, Wilson & Co.; 
roast beef, 2,000 cases, Wilson & Co. 

From Salvador—Cocoa beans, 1,000 bags, 
First National City Bank; 1,000 bags, J. H. 
Sehroder. 

From Buenos Aires to Baltimore (Phila- 
delphia discharge)—Grease wool, 52 bales, 
Ott and Zimmerman; scoured wool, 44 bales, 
G. Ferguson. , 

From Salvador to Baltimore (Philadelphia 
eo ee bales, Maryland 


290 pieces 
Florida 


19 tons, Ir- 


1 ton, 
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SS Mentor, August 28: 

From Kobe—Mandarin oranges, $,000 
cases, Mitsubishi Intern; Wilton carpets, 3 
bales, Donald L. Baird; optical frames, 16 
cases, Philadelphia Optical Manufacturing; 
wire cloth, 20 cases, Fenestra, Inc. 

From Yokohama—Fishing flies, 6 cases, 
American Import; compasses, 3 cases, Ameri- 
can Import; compasses, 3 cases, American 
Import; brass stems, 6 cases, 1,230 pounds, 
Baldwin Hardware; brass tubes, 45 cases, 
10,091 pounds, Snyder Manufacturing; Lauan 
plywood, 36 cases, Pan Pacific Overseas. 

From Shimizu—Mandarin oranges, 
cases, Edward Bellet. 

From Nagoya—Ceramic wall tile trims, 
2,819 cases, Standard Tile; plywood, 80 crates, 
Heidna, Tacoma; sewing machine console 
tables, 104 cases, Brother Intern. 

MS Huavjo, August 28: 

From Antwerp—Animal hair, 288 bales, 
order; staples, 100 kegs galvanized, Wilmod 
Co.; horse pancreas, 361 bags, Val Gelder 
Fanto. 

From Rotterdam—Fruit, canned, 2,500 
cases, D. Hauser; rags, 6 bales, Dumont 
Export Clothing; chains, 3 bundles, Anchor 
& Chain; horse fronts, 500 bundles, C. M. 
Simon. 

From Bremen—Sweater clips, 25 bundles, 
Provident Tradesman; statice tartarica, 800 
cases, Rice Bayersdorfer; steel wire, 22 bar- 
rels, Philadelphia National Bank; beer, 110 
cases, Park Distributing; aluminum sheets, 
24,134 kilos, Chase Manhattan Bank. 

From Hamburg—Sodium antimonate, 500 
bags (22,950 kilos), Pigment & Chemical; 
lead alloy, 181 ingots (5,086 kilos), Intercon- 
tinental Metal; brass pins, 5 cases, Globe 
Machine; pumpernickel, 60 cases, Penn Food; 
rye bread, 20 cases, Penn Food; bristles, 14 
cases, N. Wagman, 46 cases, Gerard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank; textiles, 36 cases, 
order; aluminum tubings, 24 cases, Morris 
Friedman; textile machines, 7 cases, Narrow 
Fabrics; bicycle bells, 40 cases, Victoria, 93 
packages, American Viscose; waste rope, 907 
bales, Perkins. 

NEW ORLEANS 


SS Mayan Chief, September 2: 

From Honduras—Lead concentrate, 2,197 
pounds, American Smelters. 

From British Honduras—Lumber, 
pieces mahogany—Order. 

SS Lempa, September 2: 

From British Honduras—Cohune, 140 bags— 
Order; Copra, 261 bags—Order; coconuts, 350 
bags; Otis, McAllister; lumber, 1,424 pieces 
mahogany and cedar—Order. 

From Honduras—Coffee, 413 bags—Order. 

From Guatemala—Coffee, 1,153 bags—Or- 
der; Abaca fiber, 800 bales—Order; plywood, 
20 bundles, U.S. Plywood. 

SS Clarita Schroeder, September 2: 

From Surinam—Coffee 2,945 bags—Order. 

SS Brattingsboro, August 31: 

From Cuba—Rum, 115 cases. 

From Costa Rica—Abaca fiber, 2,515 bales— 
Order; coffee, 250 bags—Order. 

From Canal Zone—Coffee, 750 bags; banana 
puree, 500 cases—Catz American; brushes, 14 
crates—Order; charcoal irons, 16 cases—Or- 
der; pharmaceutical products, 28 drums, 51 
cases—Order; sewing machines, 245 cases— 
Order; foodstuff, 589 packages, 25 cases—Or- 
der; toilet preparation, 101 cases—Order; bat- 
teries, 50 cases. 

SS Koiku Maru, September 1: 


From Japan—Tube mats, 85 bales—Order; 
sewing machine heads, 2,087 cases—Order, 201 
cases, sewing machine exchanges; iron nuts, 
35 kegs—H. J. Schuter; footwear, 25 cases— 
Mitsubishi International; canned tuna, 130 
cases—Mitsubushi International; fish nets, 
20 cases—Order; porcelain, 1,051 packages, 
1,145 cases—Order; 1,598 cases—Sears Roe- 
buck; paper, 25 bales—Order; lumber, 86 
bundles maghogany—G. F. Tujague; ciga- 
rette lights, 42 packages—Order; canned sal- 
mon, 3,000 cases—Order; furniture, 404 cases 
legs—Blumenfield; miscellaneous, 61 cases— 
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M. Adeler’s Son; 
Plywood. 

SS Balla, September 1: 

From Mexico——Agricultural implements, 45 
cases, order; fiber, 410 bales, 100 cases, order; 
gum rosin, 106 drums, order; broomroot, 138 
bales, order; istle, 80 bales, 125 cases, order; 
thread, 10 cases, order; cocoa beans, 42 bags, 
order; sisal fiber, 2,295, order; sisal paddings, 
113 bales, order, sisal cloth, 344 coils, order; 
sisal baggasse, 170 bales, J. Fyfe; twine, 734 
reels, 1,107 bales, 52 cases, 105 cases, order; 
100 cases, 3 bales, Pan American Foods; 
137 bales, 235 reels, 105 coils, Schermerhorn 
Bros.; bee honey, 998 drums, order; tequila, 
119 cases, J. E. Comisky; rope, 385 bales, or- 
der; 172 bales, G. W. Rueff; 50 coils, Pan 
American Products; electric material, 14 
cases, order; nets, 700 bales, Dyson Shipping; 
pineapple, 1,150 cases, G. W. Rueff; titanium 
dioxide, 110 bags, American Cyanamid; 
coffee, 1,269 bags, order. 

SS Arensdyk, September 1: 

From Germany—Fatty acid, 7 bags, 16 
drums, 1 can, 2 cases, B. R. Hendrix; lamp 
shades, 40 cases, Lang Co.; bicycles, 490 cases, 
order; hardware, 2,500 cases, Fisher Cycle. 


SEATTLE 


F W Lovejoy, August 31: 

From Powell River—Newsprint, 
rolls, Order. - 

From Blubber Bay—Agricultural hydrate, 
1,600 bags, A. R. Smith. 

SS Saragen, August 31: 

From Wellington—Beef, 26,267 pounds, 
General Meats; 42,059 pounds, Meats, Inc.; 
70,247 pounds, Jilgs Sausage; 92,975 pounds, 
Meats, Inc.; 20,769 pounds, International 
Packers; 23,499 pounds, Levback Trad; 124,813 
pounds, S. & P. Meats; 71,604 pounds, Low 
Cost Markets. 

From Dunedin—Beef, 24,000 pounds, Bank 
of California; 16,704 pounds, Bob Bilyed 
Meat; 28,672 pounds, Balfour Guthrie. 

Clover, 8,806 pounds, Chas. Lilly. 

From Lyttelton—Veal and buil meat, 
23,872 pounds, Home Frozen Foods; 9,887 
pounds, S & P Meats; 72,240 pounds, Cudahy 
Packing. 

White Clover, 56 bags, Chas. Lilly. 

From Napier—Beef, 46,420 pounds, Order; 
99,489 pounds, International Packers; 91,160 
pounds, Bob Bilyou Meats; 31,200 pounds, 
Associated Grocers; 61,680 pounds, F. P. Dow. 

From Auckland—Beef, 24,825 pounds, 8 & 
P Meats; 140 pounds, Pan America; 41,958 
pounds, Order. 

Liver Meal, 300 bags, Wessel Duva. 

Frozen Meat, 85,942 pounds, Order; 16,747 
pounds, Rath Packing; 94,059 pounds, 
Armour & Co. 


plywood, 50 crates—U‘S. 


1,130, 


TAMPA 


MS Wurttemberg, August 31: 

From Bremen—bolts and nuts, 233 cases, 
Biddle Purchasing; window glass, 340 cases, 
Florida Glass: & Mirror; peat moss, 1,350 
barrels, Bruco Peat Moss Corp.; toys, 42 
cases, Metasco, Inc.; bicycles, 635 cartons, 
Metasco, Inc. 

From Hamburg—beer, 400 cartons, A. J. 
Arango; liqueurs, 100 cartons, Key Liquors of 
Tampa; scrap tires, 4,908 pieces, Wholesale 
Tire. 

From Rotterdam—ironware, 15 cartons, 
Standard Marine Supply; scrap tires, 228 
pieces, Wholesale Tire Co. 

From Antwerp—galvanized pipes, 37 lift 
bundles, Bank of the Southwest N.A., Port- 
land cement, 59,400 bags, Blanc Sales; steel 
wire, 10 kegs, Schuster Naval Stores; steel, 
340,590 kilos angles, beams, Franco Steel; 
179,730 kilos angles, beams, Amerlux Steel 
Products; 44,800 kilos angles, J. L. Wilmotte; 
27,880 kilos channels, A. J. Arango; 68,915 
kilos, angles, beams, Fillette Green. 

MS Nopal Trader, August 31: 

From Buenos Aires—distillers grains, 2,221 
bags, Jac. C. Uiterwyk; 4,620 bags, Order. 
MV Clarita Schroder, August 29: 
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From Curacao—Greenheart lumber, 1,401 
Pieces, Greenheart, Inc.; Greenheart Piles, 29 
pieces, Greenheart, Inc. 

MV Privateer, August 29: 

From Havana—Tobacco, 50 packs, Sack & 
Menendez; 85 bales, Olica Tobacco; 91 packs, 
Standard Cigar; 11 packs, Delgado Leaf 
Tobacco. 


Mr. Speaker, I have reduced the num- 
ber in order that I can cover various 
ports of entry as well as type of cargoes. 

This is only a small percentage of the 
ships and cargoes that arrived in all 
US. ports. - 

Following is a list of all the ports 
covered in this issue of the “Import Bul- 
letin”: 

Port INDEX 


Pages 
SUN a icin atin nn an nc wenniabdon. 18, 19 
RT PE ee ee ee Rae eee 19, 20 
Caer eeton, B.C... ...... cnn nncnarceneud 20 
NUN 6 tied sce ocd $s do pes doen win whens wn tnemgersarenoe 20 
Rae: ai a wien 0s eeies cs oscoereen erties 20 
Detroit_.... Nes ihor by weiGian ensas Saoen cavers gases 20 
RTOs iether alinn maqinctown wcrnemtnilbies 20 
NN aie ox oi shad when thn Dancin eentnadanin coer 21 
Long Beach-Los Angeles__....-...---- 21, 22 
RAINE elle ta's 2s tite wn wo women matictaemiigiaints 22 
SONI ditintaraebih sans Me cites <> cnannd ounce divs shabiinmeepidedh 22 
PROG i dis se ceike in am wecimaen coincniaten 22 
a ited a tiie ine idl dicho ateosinanin cs detempenhaebtoes 22 
Wl MORON. Soot n cen dememiee 22, 23 
I TT ia ain iin ee iv tien inne wnt mentin 2to18 
PI a itd inn nttdemamaciine 23, 24 
POSEN, GOOG een. onic ccs cqcco 24 
Ne i ai on io onsite nw cinguibiaiien 24 
Ge FRG ais chine nn nncsdnomasen 24, 25 
an be ecinsndncncamiweeaieeine 25, 27 
a Silica ecco i lessens cco snd gest tale soieiodlans 27 
I , aciwieclienwaneaneyenionminatie 27 
TAMPA. oo odo noc cece wes ccccnneweeene 27, 28 


Mr. Speaker, unless a Member takes 
time to read a copy of this valuable 
Bulletin put out by the Journal of Com- 
merce, he is operating in the dark on 
reciprocal trade and foreign aid legis- 
lation. 

No nation in the world has ever set up 
such an elaborate and deliberate plan to 
destroy its own enterprise and produc- 
tion as has this country. 

I want to add at this time the fol- 
lowing summarization of activities that 
I think Congress and the people ought to 
know about. 

If any Member of Congress can justify 
spending taxpayer money to build up not 
alone competition in production, but to 
actually send teams of Americans around 
the world selling goods for our competi- 
tors and at the same time shutting down 
our own plants. 

Maybe we are trying to build a new 
type of world and maybe most of us 
want it that way, but when you learn 
that the main purpose of Khrushchev’s 
is to soften us up for Russian imports, 
created by slave labor, then maybe we 
better ask the question: “Who will in- 
herit the new world?” 

Import News HIGHLIGHTS 

U.S. imports of manufactured products 
continued through July at a near-record 
pace, sharp declines in the value of five 
basic commodities pulled the total value of 
July imports 9 percent below June’s record 
total of $1,370 million. The imports of ma- 
chinery, vehicles, and other processed goods 


brought the July value of imports to $12,248 
million or 19 percent ahead of the $1,050 
million recorded in July of last year, This 
category of freight included the heavy ship- 
ments of automotive stocks, business ma- 
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chines, wearing apparels, and other finished 
stocks which have met with ready acceptance 
here in consumer markets. 

US. imports of bovine hides and skins in 
the first half of 1959 showed sharp increases 
over the January-June 1958 total, according 
to the Commerce Department. Relaxation 
of existing trade barriers between the United 
States and the Soviet bloc may be one of 
the most important results of the forthcom- 
ing talks between President Eisenhower and 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev, informed experts 
in Washington report. The Federal Ministry 
of Economics reports that the volume of 
trade between Germany and the United 
States has increased in the first 6 months 
of 1959 by $46 million, as compared with the 
same period of 1958. In the first half of 
1958, the trade volume was $794 million. 
The exports of the Federal Republic to the 
United States increased in the first half of 
1959 by $122 million. Imports from the 
United States during the same period 
dropped $77 million, or about 15 percent, to 
$440 million. Japan has suspended the au- 
thorization of spun rayon finished goods ex- 
ports to the United States beginning Septem- 
ber 1 for an undisclosed period. Interior 
Secretary Fred A. Seaton rejected an appeal 
by six lead and zinc smelting companies to 
scrap the current import quotas on two 
metals. 

A five-man American trade mission repre- 
senting the U.S. Department of Commerce 
has arrived to help Yugoslav exporters find 
new markets in the United States. The mis- 
sion will stay in Yugoslavia for 5 weeks, visit- 
ing the Belgrade and Zagreb International 
Trade Fairs. The United States is trying to 
persuade Japan to end discriminatory import 
restrictions on dollar area goods. National 
Cotton Council opened fire on critics of its 
proposal for across-the-board import quotas 
to protect American manufacturers of cot- 
ton textiles. Ask for establishment of rigid 
import quota system. New outbreaks of 
rioting in Calcutta reported to have brought 
activity in the harbor to a virtual standstill. 

More than 4,000 tons of pepper were ex- 
ported from India during the first 6 months 
of this year with the United States topping 
other importers with 1,087 tons, The Soviet 
Union and Canada took the next largest 
quantities of 475 and 343 tons, respectively, 
according to the India Economic News- 
Letter. Indian hand-loom goods for export 
will soon be marked ‘‘certified” and “quality 
marked” to create confidence between ex- 
porters and importers, according to specifica- 
tions and plans now being finalized by the 
All India Hand-Loom Board. The scheme 
will cover varieties of cloth other than those 
already standardized for export, providing 
requests to this end are made by the ex- 
porter or Overseas importer. British scien- 
tists have discovered a new way of thawing 
frozen fish in bulk so that the whole-of the 
mass thaws at a uniform rate. This is a 
problem that has troubled fish industry of 
the United States, Canada, and Europe for 
many years. The first full-scale exhibit of 
port equipment will be held at the 1959 con- 
vention of the American Association of Port 
Authorities scheduled to open December 7 
in West Palm Beach, Fla., Dudley W. Frost, 
president, announced. Direct jetprop all- 
cargo service to the Far East and south Pa- 
cific from eastern, midwestern, and west 
coast industrial and trade centers will re- 
sult in a 60-percent reduction in trans- 
pacific airfreight rates, Seaboard & Western 
Airlines announced last week. Raymond A. 
Nordn, president of the certified trans- 
atlantic freight-mail airline, said his com- 
pany had presented a plan to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board calling for 25 round-trip, all- 
cargo flights weekly on 3 new transpacific 
routes. 

The Tariff Commission advised President 
Eisenhower there is no need to reopen an in- 
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vestigation of the tariff increase on dried 
figs ordered in 1952 by President Truman. 
The Commission reported no change in con- 
ditions to warrant a new study. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee has ordered the 
Tariff Commission to investigate the effects 
of starch imports on the domestic industry. 
The Commission is to report back the re- 
sults of the investigation by March 31, 1960. 
The report will be concerned only with the 
amount and effects of the imports and will 
not contain recommendations for any ac- 
tion. The Department of Agriculture has 
been requested to study the possibility of 
reducing pork imports from Canada. In a 
letter to Secretary Benson, they asked him 
to use his authority to cut imports if the 
Canadian Government decides to dump its 
surplus pork into the United States at de- 
pressed prices. 


Mr. Speaker, somehow I’ve been 
haunted ever since Khrushchev’s invi- 
tation by a hazy picture of a man with 
an umbrella and a placard saying 
‘“‘Peace in Our Time.” 

Munich isn’t so far from Washington. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my remarks 
entitled “Realistic Looking Ahead: The 
Need for the Continuity of Government 
Program.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

REALISTIC LOOKING AHEAD: THE NEED FOR THE 

CONTINUITY OF GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


(Statement by Senator KEATING) 


Today we will have a visitor from abroad. 
I would be less than frank if I stated that he 
will be welcome. From the start, I have been 
dubious about the sagacity of extending this 
invitation to the leader of world commu- 
nism, and I am still opposed to it. 

However, the decision has been made by 
the best informed minds on this subject, 
and Mr. Khrushchev will soon be here. I 
am not optimistic about the outcome of his 
visit, but perhaps he will learn something 
of our power and our strength and more im- 
portantly, our dedication to the mainte- 
mance of our freedom and independence. 

During the course of his tour, of course, 
the American people must be on their guard. 
We must never lose sight of what Mr. 
Khrushchev symbolizes and what he repre- 
sents. We must never forget the bloody his- 
tory behind him and behind the Communist 
conspiracy he directs. 

He may utter seemingly candid words of 
friendship. But he represents the power and 
means of world destruction. He stands for 
subjugation of the individual, curbing of 
religion, and rule by force and tyranny. 

Many millions of people pray that this 
visit will produce the first small step on the 
road to guaranteed peace in the world. I 
join in that hope, although I am skeptical 
about the positive results of the tour. 
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At the same time, we must remember that 
we must not lower the defensive shield 
which, in the final analysis, may have forced 
this visit. We must, in concert with our 
allies around the world, continually 
strengthen the military might which repre- 
sents the only language the Communists 
understand. 

Our defenses are impressive. The billions 
poured into them have produced missiles, 
aircraft, ships, and trained manpower—all 
the components of a modern and effective 
military machine. 

These things our visitor can understand. 
He undoubtedly possesses many of the de- 
tails of their efficiency and disposition. 

He is also aware of the strategy that forms 
and directs these forces. He knows—and 
will know better by the time his trip is 
over—that it is our intention to shape such 
powerful weapons of retaliation that no na- 
tion will dare to mount an attack on this 
country. 

He knows we are constantly improving our 
military power. But he also knows that 
many bombers in a full-scale surprise attack 
will get through. He is also aware that, up 
to now, there is no defense against the inter- 
continental ballistic missile. 

What, then, is the purpose of the visit? 
What might our visitor have in mind as a 
fruitful area for personal study? 

The most obvious purpose, of course, is to 
try to lull us into a state of complacency 
with a spate of smiles and reassurances of 
his desire for peace and understanding. 

He also seeks to gain additional stature in 
the eyes of the world—a stature which means 
so much not only to the international con- 
spiracy he directs, but which also means a 
great deal to his own personal and inflated 
ego. I feel certain Mr. Khrushchev looks 
upon his trip as a vehicle for a personal 
buildup—a booster for an egocentric politi- 
cian who basks in the self-generated sun- 
light of the conviction that he and he alone 
shall lay down the terms on which world 
peace may be achieved. 

Beyond that, it may well be that he in- 
tends to assess a resource that is critical to 
the strength of any nation. This resource— 
which is never surplus and can never be 
stockpiled—is the national will. 

Our visitor knows the value of a tough- 
minded citizenry, determined never to ac- 
cept defeat. He has seen it in his home- 
land. i 

In the span of a few short weeks in 1941, 
one-third of his country reeled under a 
devastating attack of the same order and 
magnitude as the destruction of a nuclear 
attack: He saw havoc which ranged from 
almost 50 percent to as much as 95 percent 
in such critical categories as armed man- 
power, civilian population, and key war in- 
dustries. 

His people survived and won despite the 
great obstacles. 

The question of the moment may well be: 
Could we do as well under nuclear attack? 
You and I and all Americans believe we 
could. But we will neyer know until we 
are put to the test. 

Our confidence that we can pass the test 
is tarnished somewhat by a profoundly 
illogical national attitude. Not only do 
many of us fail to buttress the national will 
in a manner readily available, but some of us 
apparently do not even understand the true 
value of this resource. 

We should not have to be told that un- 
yielding resolution in the face of danger can 
serve us threefold. Now-—in the interna- 
tional poker of the cold war; later—in the 
event attack does come despite our efforts 
to win world peace; and after attack—when 
we try to “pick up the pieces.” 

It is obvious to everyone that the scales 
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of decision in the competitive arena of di- 
plomacy and military strategy can be tipped 
by the weight of sheer resolution on the part 
of our people. 

Military strength alone is not sufficient 
unless it rests upon the strong will of the 
people. The policy of deterrence by the 
threat of massive retaliation means that we 
must contemplate the first blow. How can 
our people remain resolute unless they are 
prepared to take that blow? 

Concurrently, the President and his aids 
cannot act with firmness in times of inter- 
national crises unless they are assured of the 
steadfast support of the people. 

There is no need to dwell on the Value of 
moral fiber in an attack emergency. Neither 
is it necessary to describe the resolution 
mandatory upon all of us in our efforts to 
recover from the devastation of nuclear at- 
tack, if it comes. 

But—and mark this well—courage in 
crisis, if it is to be effective and continuing, 
must rest on confidence and hope. 

We can fulfill our quest for true confi- 
dence and hope in the face of nuclear dan- 
gers by successfully discharging the objec- 
tives of nonmilitary or civil defense—the 
other side of the coin of military defense. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly my con- 
viction that a fully effective civil defense will 
prove to our prospective enemies that (1) 
we will, if necessary, carry out our policy to 
deter and retaliate in kind; and (2) that 
we can survive, win and recover from total 
war.’ The will to survive and the ability to 
do so are mutually supporting. Together, 
they rank next to military power as the best 
deterrent to aggression. 

The Nation’s civil defense program today 
in general is logical and practical although 
in many ways it can be improved upon. It 
is logical because it seeks to provide what 
is necessary—no more and no less. There is 
calculated risk in the program—as in all 
human endeavor. But, its plans call for 
protection from nuclear dangers against 
which protection is possible. 

Civil defense of today is logical because it 
is compatible with the urgency of the 
threat—according to the status of world 
conditions and in line with the best assess- 
ment of enemy intent. 

Civil defense plans are practical. They are 
built, wherever possible, on existing govern- 
ment institutions, and systems. Only those 
things unique to civil defense exist inde- 
pendently of regular arms of Government. 

Eventually, it may be determined that 
greater Federal resporsibility should be exer- 
cised in the field of civil defense. But for 
the moment we must do the best we can 
with the existing structure. 

Civil defense plans of today are practical 
because they are established on the principle 
of “first things first.” Such things as na- 
tionwide instantaneous warning, fast de- 
pendable communications, and community 
or group leaders trained in radiation detec- 
tion and other vital emergency skills must 
be provided. 

Today’s civil defense is practical because it 
is attainable. Only the degree of proper sup- 
port provided by the Nation’s leaders at all 
levels will limit or delay the success of the 
program as now established. 

Let me review some of the important ele- 
ments: of nonmilitary defense that exist 
right now, today. 

The national plan for civil defense and de- 
fense mobilization provides* rhyme and 
reason. It establishes nonmilitary courses of 
action for national survival and recovery in 
the event of attack. 

The plan sets forth the responsibilities of 
each level of government—Federal, State, and 
local—of industry, institutions, and organi- 
zations; and of the individual citizen. It 
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spells out just how the civil defense mission 
is to be accomplished and by whom. 

This plan should be “required reading” for 
every Official of government. 

Part and parcel of the order provided by 
the national plan is the organization of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization as a 
unit of the Executive Office. OCDM, as an 
extension of the authority of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, provides direetion and central con- 
trol to the civil defense responsibilities in- 
herent in the normal activities of the regular 
Federal Departments and agencies. 

No single plan of action can fit each area 
of the country. Each faces unique problems. 
Specially tailored survival plans now apply 
to a large percentage of the population. 
These plans, federally financed or guided, 
have been completed by 45 States, two Terri- 
tories, the District of Columbia and 240 
metropolitan areas and 2,100 local communi- 
ties. 

A round-the-clock national warning system 
is maintained. It can flash notice of attack 
to 276 key warning points in a matter of 
seconds. These key points fan out the warn- 
ing to cities and towns in a matter of min- 
utes. 

An excellent communications system to 
State and regional offices will coon bypass all 
critical target areas. Radio is being installed 
to back up land lines, 

The conelrad radio broadcast system is 
ready to give official emergency information 
and direction without giving navigational 
aid to the enemy. 

The OCDM radiological defense program 
is designed to give a nationwide capability 
for detecting, measuring, and reporting 
radioactive fallout. A half-dozen Federal 
agencies operate more than 500 fixed moni- 
toring stations. More than 88,000 local 
monitors have been trained. Instructien in 
radiological defense is provided to adult edu- 
cation groups and to high school and col- 
lege science classes. 

A national shelter policy defines the Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to alert the people 
to nuclear dangers—radioactive falleut in 
particular—and teaches them how te meet 
it. Fallout shelters offer the best single pro- 
tective measure for the greatest number of 
citizens. Under the program, government 
provides example, research, and surveys of 
shelter capabilities of existing structures. 
In addition, some States, led by New York 
are seeking imaginative yet practical selu- 
tion to the need for more shelters for in- 
dividuals. 

Emergency relocation sites from which the 
Federal Government can operate under at- 
tack conditions are established and will be 
hardened against the effects of nuclear 
weapons. 

Federal training centers provide civil de- 
fense instruction in the eastern, central, and 
western sections of the country. 

Civil defense emergency engineering and 
medical stockpiles are maintained in dis- 
persed locations. These vital stores, valued 
at more than $200 million, include 1,900 
complete 200-bed emergency hospitals. 

Requirements for the national steckpile 
of critical materials are largely filled. These 
materials are worth about $6 billion. 

OCDM directs and coordinates policies 
and readiness medsures for mobilization of 
the nation’s resources and production. Such 
measures deal with the economic conse- 
quences of emergency mobilization, amd in- 
clude development of postattack priority 
systems. 

A national defense executive reserve pro- 
gram is being expanded. 

The national damage assessment center is 
designed to provide a quick national esti- 
mate of what we have lost and what remains 
after any attack. 

These things are largely the hardware of 
nonmilitary defense. In addition, a key to 
civil defense—that which gives it heart and 
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muscle—is the program of continuity of 
Government. This program to provide lead- 
ership, operating as it does under the aegis 
of the national plan, is the critical element 
in our preparations to meet attack. 
~Leadership is the foremost single commod- 
ity that must not be in short supply during 
and after attack. Only regular government, 
trained and ready for any emergency, can 
possibly give the leadership, direction, and 
authority that will be required. 

No reasonable person believes that an at- 
tack upon our country will relieve govern- 
ment of its responsibility to serve and to 
function. Government at all levels will 
truly be on the “firing line” in the event 
of total war. City and county government 
will not receive a package of “leadership” 
from the State capitol. Neither can a ship- 
ment of “direction” be dispatched -to the 
State from Washington after bombs or mis- 
siles start falling. 

At the same time, the Federal Government 
cannot establish emergency lines of author- 
ity during an attack or for some time there- 
after. All these things must be ready in 
advance. It’s too late to start yesterday. 
We should start today. 

Government also has a larger responsi- 
bility than that of assuring its own con- 
tinuity. It has the same responsibility as 
the line officer in battle. The good officer 
asks of no man more than he himeelf can 
and will do. Similarly, government cannot 
reasonably expect the individual citizen to 
prepare his home and family for attack, 
unless government itself leads the way by 
setting the good example. 

No longer should we enjoy the suicidal 
luxury of allowing civil defense to be con- 
sidered as just another economic or social 
program. Civil defense today is not the 
arm-banded helmet-wearing block warden of 
the 1940’s. It is a new dimension to our way 
of life. It needs to be carefully and con- 
stantly nurtured. 

Civil defense is not, therefore, something 
that the people can handle entirely by them- 
selves. Even the question of whether or not 
we need civil defense cannot readily be de- 
cided purely on the basis of the rather 
limited sources of knowledge available to the 
individual citizen. He needs leaders who 
will marshal facts for his consideration— 
leaders who will pose specific issues in a 
matter which, even though it ultimately 
could mean personal survival, seems nebu- 
lous and far in the future. Then, and only 
then, can the individual citizen decide for 
himself the need for civil defense—the direc- 
tion it should take. 

I'll recite just one incident that illustrates 
a typical public attitude, which is directly 
related to leadership. Amazingly, it con- 
cerns individuals who had the courage and 
foresight to prepare their homes against the 
threat of radioactive fallout. 

A reporter for a large midwestern news- 
paper was assigned the task of Judging the 
status of civil defense in a nearby city. He 
went to the local civil defense director to 
obtain leads on residents who had prepared 
home fallout shelters. 

The reporter called 20 homeowners, whom 
the civil defense director personally knew had 
constructed shelters. Eighteen of these citi- 
zens denied having a shelter. The other 
two refused any publicity. 

The only possible answer to this enigma 
is the fact that these conscientious citizens 
were afraid to run the risk of being labeled 
“crackpots.” 

This incident, and the state of the public 
mind which it illustrates, can be traced 
directly—I am convinced—to lack of ex- 
ample and proper leadership on the part of 
government, Iam hopeful that in the days 
ahead the Congress and all leaders of pub- 
lic opinion will strive mightily to fill this 
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void and awaken our people to the chal- 
lenges and dangers which lie ahead. 

One step public officials can take is by 
means of the continuity of government 
program which will provide the control and 
authority which is vital in an attack emer-~- 
gency. The survival and quick recovery of 
this country will depend on the ability of 
government to function. 

It is probable that cities and entire States 
would be temporarily isolated. Direction 
and assistance from other levels and other 
areas could not be available for some time. 
Therefore, all governments must maintain 
continuity and the fullest possible self- 
sufficiency. 

To insure this capability, OCDM has de- 
veloped a program with four objectives: 

First is provision for succession, This 
applies to executive, legislative and judicial 
branches. Succession should be at least. 
seven deep for the Governor and three deep 
for other officials. 

Second is the matter of alternate sites from 
which government can be conducted, in the 
event city hall or the State Capitol is hit. 

Third is the preservation of records—those 
essential to continued operations of. govern- 
mient—-and those records vital for the pro- 
tection of human rights. 

Finally, in this area of continuity is the 
requirement for full use of personnel and 
resources of government. There are about 
7% million public employees. Every one of 
them must have an alternate assignment for 
action in an emergency. 

There is a persistent myth that detracts 
from the effectiveness of this continuity of 
Government program. Many responsible 
leaders continue to believe that the military 
not only will conduct the active defense of 
the country, but will at the same time deal 
with a thousand separate civil emergencies 
in case of attack. This is directly contrary 
to the wishes and capabilities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Clear unequivocal agree- 
ment on the point has been spelled out at the 
executive level. 

The acceptance of the responsibility by the 
States for writing into law the minimum 
continuity of government measures is a re- 
markable story of concerted action. Skilled 
Observers have advanced the opinion that 
the success of this program constitutes the 
outstanding example of federally sponsored, 
peacetime, State legislation. I am confident 
that all Members will join with mein offer- 
ing our congratulations to the State officials 
and the members of the State Legislatures 
who have accomplished such an outstanding 
job of making ready for the attack we pray 
will never come. 

In mid-1957, when the continuity pro- 
gram first was assigned top priority, OCDM 
began to assemble a package of proposed leg- 
isiation. These measures, prepared with the 
assistance of Columbia University, were de- 
signed to establish a sound legal basis for 
the first two objectives—succession and relo- 
cation. 

The program contained four sample acts 
and a constitutional amendment, providing 
enabling authority. The package imme- 
diately drew the full endorsement of the 
Council of State Governments. 

The council, as part of its program of sug- 
gested State legislation for 1959, recom- 
mended immediate enactment by the States. 
There are a number of points that should 
interest the Congress. 

Obviously, before government can func- 
tion in an emergency, there must first be 
duly authorized persons to operate it. There- 
fore, in the event of large-scale disaster, 
there must be substitute officials ready to 
fill the gap instantly. They must be legally 
equipped to exercise the powers and discharge 
the duties of office. 

Two of the sample acts in the legislative 
package fill the requirement for succession, 
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One deals with the executive and judicial 
branches of State government and aill 
branches of local government. The other 
deals only with the legislature. Both acts, 
however, have certain interesting common 
denominators. 

Probably most important in this age of 
nuclear warfare is the proviso for predeter- 
mined automatic interim succession to of- 
fice. Legislatures and Governors will not 
have time or opportunity during and imme- 
diately after attack to designate interim suc- 
cessors. Lack of warning and shock of ex- 
treme destruction will deny this possibility. 

To overcome this possible dilemma, emer- 
gency interim successors will be designated 
and take the necessary qualifying steps prior 
to attack. They will, by operation of law 
under certain stated conditions, become fully 
vested with the powers and duties of the 
office to which they succeed. The action is 
self-executing. 

There is the matter of sufficient depth of 
succession. Legislation proposed to the 
States requires designation of at least three, 
and in most cases not more than seven, emer- 
gency interim successors. 

Another common characteristic of State 
successor legislation is the provision for all 
contingencies which would require succes- 
sion, such as absence or inability to act. 

Finally, there is the fact that the emer- 
gency interim successor obtains neither title 
nor tenure. He is divested of the authority 
by the filling of a vacancy in the usual man- 
ner or by the return of the incumbent. 

The Interim Succession Act provides a 
method for achieving automatic continuity 
of the legislative branch of State govern- 
ments. It requires preattack designation of 
emergency interim successors who will tem- 
porarily exercise the functions of a legislator 
should he be unavailable following an at- 
tack. 

Research by Columbia University on the 
subject of interim succession disclosed that 
application of this procedure to legislatures 
is almost unprecedented. Existing consti- 
tutional or statutory provisions deal only 
with vacancies. However, under attack con- 
ditions it is certainly possible that a major- 
ity of the members of a legislature might 
be either killed, incapacitated, or unable to 
reach the place of session. In many cases 
it would undoubtedly be difficult to raise 
a quorum. It is to meet this unprecedented 
contingency that the legislation was de- 
signed. 

The model State act imposes upon each 
legislator a continuing obligation to main- 
tain at least three qualified successors at 
all times. Each legislator is required to re- 
view the list of emergen¢y interim succes- 
sors to his powers and duties to insure the 
current status of such designation. The 
power and duty of a legislator to appoint 
emergency successors continues even in the 
event of an attack. But an emergency in- 
terim successor cannot himself appoint ad- 
ditional successors. 

The legislator 


himself his 


designates 
emergency interim successors and specifies 


the order of succession. However, alternate 
procedures are included. These procedures 
are analogous to those currently existing in 
various States for filling vacancies other 
than by election. These include: 

1. Designation by the Governor. 

2. Designation by the Board of County 
Commissioners or similar local government 
unit. 

3. Nomination by the local political party 
organization and designation by the Gover- 
nor. 

All of the alternative measures (as dis- 
tinguished from the basic act where the 
successors are to be designated by the office 
holder) carry the provision that the emer- 
gency interim successor shall, if the office 
is partisan, be of the same political party 
as the duly elected incumbent. 
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The act also deals with several other 
matters, such as recording and publication 
of designations, oaths of office, and suspen- 
sion of quorum requirements. 

Sample acts in the legislative package also 
provide the Governor with authority to 
change the place of session to a safe or more 
convenient location. 

Another provision requires the Governor 
to call the legislature into session as soon as 
is practicable. There is also a proviso for 
automatic convening of the legislature 90 
days after an attack, if the Governor has 
failed to issue a call. 

The Emergency Interim Executive and 
Judicial Succession Act provides for addi- 
tional officers who can act as Govevnor, in- 
terim successors to other State and local 
Officers, and special emergency judges. 

The sample act extends the line of succes- 
sion for Governor to at least seven, since he 
occupies a key position in the event of at- 
tack. There must always be a person who 
can exercise the powers and discharge the 
duties of Governor. The additional officers 
upon whom the office of Governor would de- 
volve are specifically set forth in the act. 
These usually would be officials such as the 
president pro tempore of the senate and 
speaker of the assembly or executive officers 
elected on a statewide basis. 

New York State has recently extended the 
line of succession for the Governor from 3 to 
11. An act signed in April provides this 
order of succession: Lieutenant Governor, 
temporary president of the senate, speaker 
of the assembly, attorney general, comp- 
troller, superintendent of public works, com- 
missioner of health, commissioner of com- 
merce, industrial commissioner, chairman of 
the public service commission, and secretary 
of state. 

The program of State and local continuity 
of government has enjoyed really amazing 
success. Thirty-four of the 43 States that 
considered the program this year have 
enacted some or all of the recommended leg- 
islation. That is a wonderful record and 
my hat is off to OCDM for its vigorous lead- 
ership in the field, and to those cencerned in 
the States which have taken action. 

Surely it is time for the National Legisla- 
tive body to follow suit. If the type of attack 
which is now possible should ever strike this 
country it is a foregone conclusion that 
Washington will be high on the priority list 
of targets. 

Some steps have already been taken. Re- 
cent actions insure continuity of government 
within the executive branch, and vacancies 
in the judiciary may be filled by the Presi- 
dent. There has also been some discussion 
about the need for designating a specific 
place in the United States as an alternate 
Capital, should Washington be sufficiently 
destroyed in an enemy attack. There is con- 
siderable merit in that proposal, which I trust 
will be fully investigated. 

However, the legislative branch needs to 
take action to fill a glaring loophole in its 
present procedures. As it stands today, the 
Constitution provides that Senators can be 
appointed on an interim basis, if they die or 
their seat in any other way becomes vacant. 
But when Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives die or resign or are otherwise in- 
capacitated their office can only be filled by 
either a special election or at the next regular 
election. 

At a time When scientific advances and 
accomplishments in the art of war have 
reached the point where there is a very real 
possibility that a large number of Members 
of “Congress could be wiped out in a single 
enemy attack, we should not delay in dealing 
with this constitutional gap. The lack of a 
quorum in the House, of course, could result 
in a complete paralysis within our repre- 
sentative form of government at a time when 
we could least afford it. 

It is time Congress engaged in some realis- 
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tic looking ahead to forestall congressional 
inaction in times of emergency—when con- 
gressional action would in all probability be 
most needed. This is a problem which has 
concerned me for a number of years, and as 
a Member of the House of Representatives 
I sponsored legislation to solve it. 

On March 26 of this year I introduced Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 85, which is similar to 
the legislation I sponsored in the other body, 
and which provides the machinery needed if 
Congress is to function effectively in times of 
disaster. A somewhat similar measure, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 39, sponsored by Sena- 
tor KEFAUVER, has been reported to the Senate 
by the Judiciary Committee. Unfortunately, 
it appears no action will be taken on this im- 
portant proposal in this session, but I am 
hopeful it will be a first order of business 
when the Senate convenes in January. 

Senate Joint Resolution 39 provides, sim- 
ply, that whenever vacancies occur in more 
than half the authorized membership of the 
House, the Governors of the respective 
States may make temporary appointments 
to fill the vacancies. The Governors would 
have 60 days in which to make these ap- 
pointments. Eventually, of course, the peo- 
ple would fill the vacancies by election, as 
now provided in article 1, section 2,’of the 
Constitution. 

It is the fervent hope of all of us that such 
@ power would never have to be invoked. 
In these tense times, however, when cities 
can be demolished in a spilit second, we 
should delay no longer. The need for prompt 
action by Congress is underscored by the 
fact that since this is a constitutional 
amendment, additional time will be required 
for ratification by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States. 

I regret we have not had before us in this 
session legislation dealing with the problem 
of presidential inability. That is another 
related issue which should be resolved by 
Congress before long. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KeFrauver] for the man- 
ner in which he has pressed forward with 
his resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 39. 
I want to emphasize that my desire for 
action in this field is so great that I would 
support Senate Joint Resolution 39 as it 
is presently drafted. It is a realistic and 
acceptable attempt to deal with this prob- 
lem. 

However, I have prepared a couple of 
amendments to the Kefauver resolution 
which I believe would make this an even 
better piece of legislation. 

My first amendment fills a void in Senate 
Joint Resolution 39 which, although not 
too serious, I believe deserves attention. 
The Kefauver proposal provides no specific 
machinery for notifying the Governors as 
to when they may proceed to make tem- 
porary appointments. 

I note that the committee report points 
out that the power could be invoked upon 
the “ascertainable fact” that vacancies exist 
in half the seats in the House. However, 
it strikes me that in the disorder which 
would follow a disaster of such proportions, 
it may well be an extremely difficult task 
for Governors to determine the extent of the 
losses in the House. There is thus a possi- 
bility of delay and confusion under the 
language of Senate Joint Resolution 39. 

I therefore have drafted an amendment 
which provides for a proclamation by the 
President that sufficient vacancies do in fact 
exist in the House, so that State chief ex- 
ecutives should proceed to exercise their 
powers of appointment. I feel this is a 
more certain way in which to deal with the 
mechanics of replacing Congressmen in a 
time of national disaster and I believe its 
adoption would do much to tighten up the 
operation of this proposal. 

My second amendment deals with the 
number of vacancies which must exist be- 
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fore Governors would be authorized to make 


temporary appointments. Senate Joint 
Resolution 39 specifies that the number must 
exceed half of the authorized membership 
of the House. I believe that figure is too 
high. 

It may be that the 50 percent vacancy 
figure was fixed with the idea of a quorum 
in mind. If that is so, it is an unrealistic 
number, for the simple reason that even 
with a full complement ef Members today 
it is sometimes hard to muster a quorum. 
Even if half the Members survived, there 
would inevitably be many Members in- 
jured, sick, or otherwise incapacitated, thus 
making a quorum unlikely even if everyone 
who could possibly be present were there. 

It is my firm conviction that a requirement 
of one-third vacancies would be more real- 
istic. As a practical matter, this figure is 
high enough to necessitate a national 
emergency or disaster before it could be 
called into play. Today, it would require 
145 vacancies in the House before the au- 
thority of a Governor to appoint replace- 
ments would come into effect. 

It may be that an even lower figure would 
be wiser, but I offer this amendment as some- 
thing of a compromise.’ 

Incidentally, my amendment specifies that 
vacancies must exceed one-third of the au- 
thorized membership of the House. I have 
not set it at an exact figure because of pos- 
sible temporary fluctuations in member- 
ship in the years ahead as new States may be 
added to the Union. 

As I have previously noted, I am hopeful 
the Senate will act on this legislation at the 
beginning of the next session ef Congress. It 
is my further hope that the House, which for 
various reasons has been reluctant to act on 
this problem, will follow the Senate’s lead 
early next year. 

Looking ahead, it might be well for the 
Governors of each State to give thoughtful 
consideration to means by which they can 
implement their part of this procedure. For 
example, it may be that the most efficient 
way of handling the possibility of interim ap- 
pointments to Congress would be by drawing 
up each year, in advance, a list of designated 
alternates for each sitting Member of Con- 
gress. The existence of such lists—pre- 
sumably confidential—would do much to 
facilitate prompt action by each Governor if 
the need arose for speedy appointment of 
temporary Members of the House in time of 
disaster. And such lists would be consistent 
with the continuity of Gevernment program 
promulgated in the States by the OCDM. 

Mr. President, although this type of legis- 
lation has not received the prominence it 
deserves, I believe we should tarry no longer. 
It is time we caught up to the many States 
which have already acted. Enactment of 
legislation to provide for filling vacancies in 
the House of Representatives in time of dis- 
aster can go a long way toward insuring the 
proper and effective operation of our Govern- 
ment no matter what the future may hold. 

Furthermore, enactment of Senate Joint 
Resolution 39 or similar legislation will 
demonstrate anew .to the werld America’s 
determined national will to face up to the 
dangers of responsibilities which go with 
being the leader of the free world. 





Coastal and Intercoastal Shipping 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN ? 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce has been instructed 
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by the President to undertake a study of 
certain major problems of the transpor- 
tation industry, to comprise both those 
elements relating to economic well-being 
of the industry and the country, and also 
the readiness of various segments of the 
industry to assume their proper roles in 
the national defense. 

One of the most urgent and critical 
situations within the transportation in- 
dustry is that of the general cargo com- 
mon carriers coastal and intercoastal 
shipping lines. An abundance of sta- 
tistics and testimony have been furnished 
to committees of the Congress last year 
and this year pointing up the drastic de- 
cline which has taken place over the 
last 20 years in this industry, with its 
attendant consequences in unemploy- 
ment, scrapping of vessels, and all the 
resulting effects on both the commerce 
and the national defense of the United 
States. 

There were nine companies in this 
trade in 1940, employing 108 vessels and 
carrying approximately 5% million tons 
of cargo. This had declined to two com- 
panies by 1958, operating a total of 10 
vessels and carrying less than 1% million 
tons of cargo. 

To my knowledge, no other segment of 
transportation has undergone an experi- 
ence remotely similar to this and I urge 
that the Department study focus very 
heavily upon the causes and the cures 
for this situation. 

Coastal shipping has always been of 
vital importance to the economy of the 
United States: the existence of most of 
our great seaboard cities was founded 
upon the availability of low cost deep 
water transportation along the coasts 
and between the coasts. The costs of 
deep water transportation, though sub- 
ject to increases over recent years like 
the costs of everything else, still remain 
lower than the costs of land transporta- 
tion. Unless coastal shipping is resus- 
citated, there will naturally ensue a long- 
term upward trend in transportation 
rates between these cities, once the mod- 
erating effects of low cost water trans- 
portation is removed. Many great ports 
of the United States, including such 
cities as Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Charleston, Galveston, and a number of 
others, are presently wholly without 
coastal general cargo service. 

I feel certain that the management of 
the two remaining companies will be 
happy to furnish the Department’s staff 
with what they believe to be the causes 
in the decline in coastal shipping along 
with their recommendations for remedial 
actions and I am hopeful that the De- 
partment will seek their views. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
pliance with the usual session-end cus- 
tom, I include a statistical tabulation 
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summarizing the work of the Ist session 
of the 86th Congress on the appropria- 
tion bills. The tabulation is limited to 
bills processed by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations through the traditional an- 
nual appropriations process and does not 
reflect action on those parts of the Presi- 
dent’s budget recommendations disposed 
of through revenue bills or so-called 
back-door appropriation bills processed 
outside regular appropriation channels. 

Budget estimates of appropriations 
submitted to the House by the President 
during the session just concluded, and 
considered in bills from the Committee 
on Appropriations, totaled $74,077,609,- 
151. These requests do not include the 
permanent appropriations recurring 
automatically under existing law with- 
out necessity of annual action. Interest 
on the Federal debt is the principal 
item. The January budget estimates 
for permanent appropriations for fiscal 
1960 totaled $8,593 million; it is now 
known that rising interest costs will run 
this total up appreciably. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
recommended $71,162,088,261, a net re- 
duction of nearly $3 billion—$2,915,520,- 
890 to be precise. With a single excep- 
tion, the Labor-HEW bill, every bill was 
reported below what the President 
wanted. The vetoed public works bill 
was reported in the exact amount of the 
request, but the substitute version, en- 
acted into law over the President’s sec- 
ond veto, was slightly less. 

Before passage, however, the House, 
contrary to recommendations of the 
Committee on Appropriations, insisted 
on restoring $158,583,500 of committee 
cuts. The House-passed bills aggregate 
$71,320,671,761, resulting in a net reduc- 
tion of $2,756,937,390 below the corre- 
sponding Presidential estimates. That 
is a reasonable total reduction although 
deeper cuts could have been made with- 
out harm to essential functions of Gov- 
ernment. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while we made-these 
reductions, however inadequate the cuts, 
the other body, not entirely out of char- 
acter, insisted that we not only restore 
many of the reductions but that we ex- 
ceed the budget requests on some bills. 
In summary, budget requests considered 
by the Senate—including items sent 
to the Senate after the bills passed 
the House—aggregate $74,859,008,445. 
Against this, bills passed by the Senate 
total $72,883,029,577, or $2,562,357,816 
above House totals and $975,978,868 be- 
low the corresponding budget estimates. 

Final amounts approved, again ex- 
cluding permanent appropriations, total 
$72,977,598,352, or $905,431,225 below 
Senate totals but $1,656,926,591 above 
House totals. The final amounts repre- 
sent a net reduction of $1,881,410,093 be- 
low the President’s requests considered 
in appropriation bills. As noted, Mr. 
Speaker, these totals do not include 
amounts, of authority to obligate the 
Government processed outside the tradi- 
tional appropriations procedure. 

The table on appropriation bills proc- 
essed through the Committee on Appro- 
priations follows: 
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1959 


“BACKDOOR” APPROPRIATION BILLS 


The regular appropriation bills at one 
time disclosed the disposition of the 
President’s spending requests, but in re- 
cent years, and especially last year and 
this year, the appropriation bills are only 
part of the record. 

It is difficult to authoritatively sum- 
marize complete disposition of the budg- 
et under diffused processes whereby 
money is removed through the backdoor 
of the Treasury as well as through the 
regular appropriations procedure. 


New authority to obligate the Government (‘backdoor spending’) carried in legislative bills 





Bill and subject 


(1) 





S. 1004 (H.R. 4452): Bretton Woods Agreement Act 
(ANG RN Fon kh ek lb be kokins «=e nplids antl 
H.R. 2256: Direct veterans loans (public debt).-......._. 
8S. 1 (H.R. 1011): Airport grants (contract authority) —._ 
S. 57: Housing Act of 1959: public debt and contract 
SatliOREeT) COs a= 2 de cadewwet dkwccas Cokedeus- 
8. 2539: Housing Act of 1959 (public debt and contract 
ai Chonst 7) AND chp aiid Bh ic tws ude dbatencues 
TTR, 8678: Highway Act of 1959__. 


S. 2654: Housing Act of 1959 (public debt and contract | 


MCT is. 6S cau bilbn a tncurdoceckanseascsene 


CORI RIE ali kdldate ride Send edaiponsatey 








(1, 650, 000, 000) | 
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The other body, with the concurrence 
of the House, continues to insist on pre- 
empting the exclusive powers of the 
House to originate appropriations, re- 
Sulting in bypassing of annual appro- 
priations review and accounting by the 
departments for the vast sums expended. 

The President twice vetoed the “back- 
door” housing bill, terming it excessive 
and inflationary; it greatly exceeded, on 
@ camparable basis, the President’s re- 
quests. Excluding the vetoed bill, but 
including the final version, the following 


contract authorities 


Executive requests | 


| - Senate 
| Basis compar- 
able to final 


Full basis 


(2) 


| 
| 


j 
| 


House 


| 
(3 | (4) | (5) 


297, 000, 000 
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list of “backdoor” bills sent to the Presi- 
dent totals at least $5,701 million identi- 
fied, and some extra billions not precisely 
determinable. Furthermore, on a com- 
parable basis, these bills exceed execu- 
tive recommendations by some $231 mil- 
lion, plus additional billions not pre- 
cisely identified. 

Action on other propositions, such as 
postal rate increases, not handled 
through appropriations channels, affect 
the ultimate Treasury position. 


(86th Cong.) —Public debi transactions and 





| Final compared with requests 
| Final 5 Sere aas 
Full basis Comparable 
basis 
(6) (7) (8) 


$4, 550, 000, 000 $4, 550, 000, 000 | $4, 550, 000, 000 | $4, 550,000,000 | | $4, 550,000,000 |... ee call dines 
Swe itn ai ae ‘ | 100, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 ] 100, 000, 000 | +$100, 000, 000 | +-$100, 000, 000 
200, 000, 000 | 120, 000, 000 465, 000, 000 126, 000, 000 — 74, 000, 000 +6, 000, 000 


( . 
(300, 000, 000) (2, 675, 000, 000) | (1, 975, 000, 000) | 3 (1, 300, 000, 000) | (—350, 000, 000); (-+-500, 000, 000) 


5 (1, 650, 000 000) | (550, 000, 000) (825, 000, 000) | (825, 000, 000) 8 (825, 000, 000); (—825, 000, 000)! (4-275, 000, 000) 
| 
1, 650, 000, 000 | 800, 000, 000 925, 000, 000 | 925, 000, 000 | 3 925, 000, 000 —725, 000,000 | -+-125, 000, 000 
connie | cientatosinctialanl ores negrinienstoeiahg io nigiicaitaesdig lenis elinicias i 
| 6, 400, 000,000 | 5, 470, 000, 000 6, 040, 000, 000 6, 072, 000, 000 | 5, 701, 000, 000 | —699, 000, 000 +281, 000, 000 
{ { { 


' $1,375,000,000 for immediate expenditure; $3,175,000,000 in nature of guaranty for 


World Bank bonds. 


? In addition, provided for 45,000 public housing units (contract authority) esti- 
mated at $874,500,000 and, in addition, carried language permitting an additional 
number of about 145,000 at an estimated cost of some $2,825,000,000. 


So, Mr. Speaker, while we cannot de- 
termine with absolute precision the 
status of the budget, it is conceded that 
we are on the highroad to still bigger 
and bigger budgets unless we stop grant- 
ing licenses right and left to remove 
more and more money, through every 
door of the Treasury—money that is not 
even in the Treasury, money they must 
borrow—and borrow with increasing 
difficulty and at ever increasing cost. 

Without the Congress directly turning 
a hand, the interest cost on our stagger- 
ing Federal debt was estimated in the 
January budget at $500 million more 
than the. previous year—and not long 
ago it was officially disclosed that the 
amount is now expected to go up another 
$500 million or so to a total of some $8,500 
million. 

This increase of $1 billion alone will 
doubtless exceed all the expenditure re- 
ductions effective in fiscal year 1960 re- 
Sulting from cuts in appropriation re- 
quests. This colossal rise in interest cost 
in the short span of only 12 months dra- 
matically, and distressingly, demon- 
strates the inevitable result of spending 
more than we take in. So heavy have 
been the appropriations urged by the 
President and voted by the Congress that 
the Treasury is on a hand-to-mouth basis 
in refunding the Federal debt. We have 
reached a fiscal crisis of gargantuan pro- 
portions. 

In 23 of the last 28 years we have spent 
more than we took in. In the 6 fiscal 





mated at $719,000,000. 


years (1954-59) under the present ad- 
ministration, budget expenditures ex- 
ceeded budget income by more than 
$19,400 million. And we have done this 
notwithstanding the fact that we were 
receiving the largest national revenues 
ever enjoyed by any nation in any period 
of time. In the fiscal year 1959, closed on 
June 30 last, the headlong rush to fiscal 
chaos saw the Treasury suffer from the 
biggest red-ink spending spree in peace- 
time history. 

Here are the official figures: 
Net budget receipts, erpenditures, and deficit 

(—) or surplus (+), 6 fiscal years, 1954- 

59 


{In billions] 





— 


} 
| Net | Deficit 
Net pent 














Fiseal year je (—) or 
. receipts} itures | surplus 
(+) 
Re 8 | ee | $64.7} $67.8] —$3.1 
Oo, \)) 60. 4 64.6 —4. 2 
S.. Wise BONG: =. sick ce onsnsee 68.1 66. 5 +1.6 
4. Fiscal a peer 
(a) Including highway 
trust fund_.......| 72.5 70.3 +2.2 
(b) Excluding high- ; 
way trust fund 
as per budget....} 71.0 69. 4 +1.6 
5. Fiscal ‘i = rE 
cluding highway 
" “cost fund cet 71.2 73.6 —2.3 
(b) Excluding high- 
way trust fund 
as per budget..../ 60.1 71.9 —2.8 
* Aye ding high 
clu way 
™ quit tent. eonenail 70.4 $3.4; 13.0 
(b) Excluding high- 
way trust fund ¢, 
as per budget....| 68.2 80.7 |}? —12.5 





3 In addition, provided for 37,000 public housing units (contract authority) esti- 


‘ Increased gas tax by 1 cent from Oct. 1, 1959, until July 1961 at which time, for 
the 3 fiscal years 1962-64, bill actually appropriates to the highway trust fund, from the 
general fund, certain excise taxes estimated to total approximately $2.5 billion. 


Net budget receipts, erpenditures, and deficit 
(—) or surplus (+), 6 fiscal years, 1954~ 
59—Continued 

[In billions] 


Net | Den it 


Fiseal year Net Net, (—) or 





receipts} itures {| surplus 
(+) 
7. Total all 6 years: 
(a) Including highway | 
trust fund. |} $407.3 | $426.1 | $—18.8 
(b) Excluding high- 
way trust fund | 
as per budget... 401.5} 420.9 —19.4 


' Fiscal 1959 figures are preliminary; subject to slight 
revision based on final reports. 
2 January budget forecast was a $12.9 billion deficit, 


ANALYSIS OF BUDGET DEFICIT, FISCAL 1959 


Mr. Speaker, there is the impression 
that recent record peacetime deficits re- 
sulted from declining..revenues more 
than from rising expenditures. Nothing 
could be further from the facts. The 
situation is just the opposite. In fiscal 
1958, for example, the budget went in 
the red by $2.8 billion, compared to a 
nominal surplus of $1.6 billion in fiscal 
1957—a deterioration of $4.4 billion. 
That came about through decline in 
revenues of $1.9 billion and an increase 
in expenditures of $2.5 billion. 

For fiscal 1959, the year of the largest 
peacetime deficit, the budget went from 
@ 1958 deficit of $2.8 billion to a $12.5 
billion deficit. This deterioration of 
$9.7 billion came from a nominal de- 
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cline of $0.9 billion in revenues and a 
huge increase of $8.8 billion in expend- 
itures. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the unvarnished 
truth is that our rapidly deteriorating 


Analysis of budget deficits, 
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fiscal situation has its roots in ever-in- 
creasing expenditures in excess of rec- 
ord revenues. ; 

The following tabulation of official 
figures is in substantiation: 


fiscal years 1958 and 1959 











[In billions] 
Fiscal 1959 1959 actual com- 
1958 pared with— 
Fiscal Fiscal actual 
1957 1958 change 
actual actual from Original Original | Actual 
1957 budget Actual 1959 1958 
estimate estimate 
Net budget receipts. ..........ccceccese-- 71.0 $69.1 —$1.9 $74. 4 $68. 2 —$6. 2 — $0.9 
Net budget expenditures...............- 69. 4 71.9 +2.5 73.9 80.7 +6.8 +8.38 
Surplus, deficit, or change........- | +1.6 —2.8 a +.5 —12.5 48, 0 49.7 
Note.—Highway trust fund not included in “budget” figures, 
DEFENSE AND NONDEFENSE SPENDING not been so, and is not now so. It is 


Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, the wide- 
spread impression persists that recent 
deficit spending results of necessity 
from heavy defense outlays. That has 


the nondefense expenditures—the frills 
and furbelows—that have unbalanced 
recent budgets, as the following table 
of official figures discloses: 


Net budget expenditures— Defense and nondefense 
{In billions] 





| Major national security 








All other programs Total net expenditures 




















Fiscal year in . ee tae 
| Defense- As per Including As per Including 
military Total! budget highway budget highway 
trust fun trust fund 
1, Fiscal 1953 (Korean war year)_...- J $43.6 $50. 4 $23.9 $23.9 $74.3 $74.3 
Dy EE nbnantnubniittatondioncinns | 40.3 46.9 20.9 20.9 67.8 67.8 
| ee ee ee 35. 5 40.6 24.0 24.0 64. 6 64.6 
i; Se Hite nccticeitinatinnececcadinlaton 35.8 40.6 25.9 25.9 66. 5 66.5 
6, FE SY evtcecnensce eiebiiaech dente 38.4 43.3 26.1 27.0 69. 4 70.3 
©, WOON cinienbiishncslieescsaactor 39.1 44.1 27.8 29.4 71.9 73:5 
| SE 41.2 46.4 34.3 37.0 80.7 83. 4 
Comparisons: 
&. 1959 compared with last war 
ee —2.4 —4.0 +10.4 +13. 1 +6.4 24-9.1 
b. 1959 compared with Ist year of 
present administration (1954) +.9 -.5 44-13. 4 4+-16.1 +12.9 +15.6 
6. 1959 compared with Ist year | 
showing surplus under present 
administration (1956)_......... +5.4 +5.8 +8.4 +11.1 +14. 2 +16.9 
da. 1959 compared with preceding . 
EE SIE hcnscensataacseenee’ +2.1 +2.3 +6.5 +7.6 +8.8 +9.9 
he classified in 1960 budget (earlier years included “Defense support” which in 1960 budget is classified as 
“all other’). 
2 Represents increase of 12.2 percent over war year of 1953. 
§ Represents increase of 64.1 percent over 1954, 
4 Represents increase of 77 percent over 1954, 
Nore.—Highway trust fund began with fiseal year 1957. 


This tabulation points unerringly to 
the genesis of the situation. In the year 
just closed nondefense spending ex- 
ceeded the first year under the present 
administration by 77 percent—up $16.1 
billions with the highway fund included 
for comparability, while defense items 
dropped a half billion dollars. 

Again, compare the year just closed 
with fiscal 1956 when the President first 
showed a small surplus. It was widely 
acclaimed at the time that spending was 
finally under control. In fiscal 1959 
spending for non-defense items exceeded 
fiscal 1956 by $11.1 billions, again in- 
cluding the highway item. 

Read it anyway you may, the record 
adds up to the same indisputable an- 
swer—non-defense spending has far out- 
stripped defense spending. At the urg- 
ing of the administration in a suecession 
of record-breaking peacetime budgets, 
we have insistently and repeatedly pro- 
vided more and more appropriations to 


be met with money we didn’t have for 
things we could get along without. 

These appropriation afd backdoor 
bills, like the President’s budget recom- 
mendations on which they are based, 
gad up to more than the people can 
afford. 

They, like the President's budget, are 
too big. 

They, like the budget, are inflation- 
ary. 

They, like the budget, will further 
cheapen the value of the dollar. 

They, like the budget, will hike the 
cost of living for every American family 
to still another high watermark. Wages 
will buy less and less. 

They, like the budget, will further 
erode the people’s life insurance, pen- 
sions, and savings accounts. 

They, like the budget, will throw more 
roadblocks in the path of the Treasury 
in refinancing the debt as it comes due— 






September 15 


already the situation is of crisis dimen- 
sions. 

A major proposal of the~-President’s 
budget message was that we live within 
our means. On its face, it was in bal- 
ance by the narrowest margin—$70 mil- 
lion, a mere pittance in the context of 
$77 billion budgets. Of course, it would 
have been out of balance except for the 
President’s request that wartime tax 
rates be again extended—although he 
has previously insisted that tax rates 
are too high. 

It was a spender’s budget. It topped 
all previous record budgets from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. It proposed to spend 
more. It was at least $5 billion above 
the budget against which the people, 
and even the administration itself, re- 
belled 2 years previously. 

It made no provision for payment on 
the debt. On the contrary, it proposed 
a further debt limit increase and urged 
that the increase be permanent, not 
merely temporary, thus foreclosing any 
reasonable prospect of debt reduction 
or reduction in the stupendous burden of 
interest cost in the foreseeable future. 

It was a standstill budget at best. 


It afforded no tangible hope for tax 
relief. That subject seems to have been 
all but forgotten. 

Official revisions of the January rev- 
enue and expenditure estimates for 
fiscal year 1960 will not be available for 
several weeks, but there is every reason 
to expect the new forecast of spending 
will be higher. Another deficit, instead 
of the hairline original surplus predic- 
tion is a distinct possibility, even a prob- 
ability. Just that much further down 
the high road to a fiscal debacle. 

THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr. Speaker, with these successive 
record-breaking deficit budgets has 
come the inevitable succession of in- 
creases in the national debt. The tax 
collector has been working around the 
clock to bring in money to meet the 
excessive expenditures. He has suc- 
ceeded in taking more taxes from the 
people than ever before but, even with 
the help of wartime tax rates in time 
of peace, he has failed to collect enough 
to balance accounts. So, the Treasury 
had no alternative but to keep hiking 
the mortgage against future generations 
by selling Government bonds to pay for 
the profligacy of higher and higher 
budget recommendations and appropri- 
ations. 

In consequence, the President ~has 
made six straight requests to raise the 
old $275 billion debt ceiling—twice to 
$281 billion, once to $278 billion, once to 
$280 billion, then to $288 billion, and 
this year to $295 billion—an increase of 
$20 billion over these last few years. 
Imagine such foolishness, Mr. Speaker— 
spending more and more beyond our 
means in times of record national rev- 
enues for nondefense purposes with no 
serious thought of the inevitable day 
of reckoning. Since the present admin- 
istration took over, the national debt 
has increased $18,600 million. Only 2 
weeks ago it stood at $290,506,390,- 
464.80—the highest since the Republic 
was founded. That represents a mort- 
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gage of $1,635.22 against every man, 
woman, and child in America today. 
And it is nearly $11 billion above the 
highest of the World War II debt and 
$39 billion above the low water postwar 
mark. 

As the table shows, piece by piece, 
step by step, the so-called temporary 
debt ceiling becomes distressingly per- 
manent. No longer does the ceiling 
serve to restrain excessive spending; it 
is now a Mere annual gesture. 

The public debt 
1. Actual increase, 6 fiscal years (1954-59): 
[In billions] 









RE BOND Laps avenpeier daeevtn ante Hendin Sierirese + te $266. 1 
EE Si ncestheetoayeircheraig citetnlsin tel 271.3 
SOT iin Bites, Sein si a tied nile mosis 274.4 
PET CCR a ticki gh icicianinindipsre rea sankbinied 272.8 
NN Ai titsataendaes teitiace ave <0 dann arensienits 270. 5 
SE Ce iichitices enc dee issooacttoneenionata wiiiene 276.3 
July 1959 (reflects increase dur- 

ing fiscal 1959 of $8.4 billion as 

compared to January budget 

forecast of $8.7 billion) --..--. 284.7 





Actual increase, 6 years (July 
19538-July. 1959) -...........--. +18.6 

NoTe.—Old statutory limit of $275 billion 
raised as follows: 

For fiscal 1955 by $6 billion (temporary). 

For fiscal 1956 by $6 billion (temporary). 

For fiscal 1957 by $3 billion (temporary). 

For fiscal 1958 by $5 billion (temporary). 

For fiscal 1959 by $8 billion (permanently 
to $283 billion); $5 billion (temporarily to 
$288 billion). 

For fiscal 1960 (but as of June 30, 1959) 
by $10 billion (permanently to $285 billion); 
$10 billion (temporarily to $295 billion). 


The red lights are flashing. But we 
blindly drive through them, ignoring the 
warnings, heedless of the day when we 
must pay the fiddler. But, the Treasury 
has to live with the dire realities of the 
situation every day of the week. It can- 
not ignore warnings. It has the job of 
refunding large parts of the debt com- 
ing due—something on the order of 
$75 billion in the next 12 months. 

More and more people are refusing to 
buy Government bonds. They are cash- 
ing in savings bonds twice as fast as 
they are-buying new ones. They know 
Government bonds are no longer at- 
tractive. The rates of interest are too 
low. ‘The Treasury is unable to meet 
competition at the old rates. This com- 
petition for money to cover the deficits 
feeds on itself with the result that this 
year the carrying charge on the debt will 
exceed last year, we are told, by approxi- 
mately $1 billion—it will cost us about 
$8,500 million.. We operated the whole 
Government for that amount just 21 
years ago. F 

Only a few days ago the Treasury paid 
3.97 percent interest on 13-week notes— 
the highest rate for such short-term 
borrowing in the last 25 years. For 26- 
week notes it had to pay 4.47 percent. 
Government bonds have plummeted to 
the lowest price in history. 

The Treasury is between a rock and 
a hard place. Ever-increasing inflation 
spawned by deficit spending put it there. 
The official cost-of-living index has been 
climbing to new record high water marks 
every 30 days for the last several months. 
And the buying power of the dollar keeps 
falling. It is now less than 48 cents—one 
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for the price of two rather than the other 
way around. 

All fiscal recommendations begin with 
the President. He makes the budget. He 
submits it. He recommends it. And he 
has been submitting all these record- 
breaking inflationary budgets. And the 
Congress has been concurring in deficit 
spending though at some reduction be- 
low the President’s asking price. 

Mr. Speaker, tomorrow may be too 
late. An alternative is the possibility 
of witnessing the fulfillment of Lenin’s 
prediction that we will spend ourselves 
out of existence. 





DePaul Institute of Pittsburgh’s Golden 
Jubilee, 1908-58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the De 
Paul Institute, Castlegate Avenue in the 
Brookline, South Hills section of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is one of America’s outstand- 
ing schools for children who are sensory 
handicapped through deafness, or blind- 
ness, as well as for children who are hard 
of hearing, and children who are par- 
tially sighted. 

Bishop Canevin, who was the fifth 
Bishop of Pittsburgh at the time of the 
dedication of DePaul Institute, on May 
6, 1911, said “I think our Lord is pleased 
to be here.” DePaul Institute and its 
dedicated, devoted staff have been 
blessed by great success and world wide 
recognition of their distinguished and 
top level work in the training of children 
with sensory handicaps. Modern day 
miracles of development of handicapped 
children are the products of their wise 
teaching and devotion. DePaul Institute 
has been a godsend to our whole com- 
munity, and has the gratitude of the 
whole diocese, and the admiration and 
respect of our Pennsylvania civic minded 
citizens of all faiths. 

Bishop John Wright, the new Bishop 
of the Pittsburgh diocese, on July 10, 
1959, has written: 





JuLyY 10, 1959. 

One of the most inspiring experiences I 
have had since coming to Pittsburgh was my 
visit to the pageant staged by the boys and 
girls of DePaul Institute at the close of 
school this spring. I had heard high praise 
of the school long before I went there, but I 
Was unprepared for the moving demonstra- 
tion of the talent of the students and the 
magnificient training that talent receives at 
DePaul. 3 

Since then I have refiected many times, 
and with great gratitude to God, on the 
number of young lives transformed by 
DePaul in its half century of service, on the 
graces enriching those lives of which the 
Sisters of Charity and their. lay teachers 
have been the channels, on the generosity of 
our people which has made this school pos- 
sible and on the wonderful influence, direct 
and indirect, that DePaul has had on the 
happiness of families and the general good 
of communities. 
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For all these blessings in the past, for the 
like blessings in the years to come, I' join 
with all who rejoice in the work of DePaul 
as they praise the Lord who loves afflicted 
children and those who are good to them. 

JOHN WRIGHT, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. 


The work of DePaul Institute is now ably 
carried forward by the current director, the 
highly esteemed Reverend Thomas R. Bart- 
ley, M. Ed., under the leadership of Bishop 
Wright. 

In June 1954, the Most Reverend Bishop 
John F, Dearden, appointed the Reverend 
Thomas R. Bartley director of DePaul Insti- 
tute. Father Bartley’s appointment marked 
a return to Brookline, where he had served 
as assistant in Resurrection Parish prior to 
his appointment to Sacred Heart Parish, East 
End. 

An able administrator, Father Bartley, in 
5 years since his coming to DePaul has made 
extensive improvements in the physical plant 
of the school. In the field of public rela- 
tions, through chairmanships, speeches, ra- 
dio and television broadcasts, Father Bartley 
has interested in the work at DePaul, many 
individuals, many religious, civic and service 
organizations; these have donated valuable 
equipment for the use of the deaf and blind 
and sight-defective children. 


The two previous directors of De 
Paul Institute ae: 

The Reverend Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., 
first director of De Paul Institute, 1908-36: 
A scholar, a writer, a dynamic and vigor- 
ous leader, a man of vision and boundless 
energy, a zealous priest—Father Coakley pro- 
vided “nothing but the best” for the deaf 
children. His service and devotion to De 
Paul began with his priestly life, immedi- 
ately following his return from the North 
American College in Rome, October 16, 1908. 
He organized an aid society; he secured un- 
numbered benefactors; all his friends were 
De Paul-minded. He provided for the teach- 
ers’ continued study and research; he kept 
the staff alerted to new developments in 
teaching procedures and equipment; he 
constantly sought to imbue the deaf chil- 
dren with greater appreciation of beauty in 
art, music, drama, through creating a cul- 
tural environment; urging them on to high- 
er achievements. In time, he inspired, in- 
itiated, and directed the rapid progress that 
characterized De Paul from the very begin- 
ning. “From the shores of Europe, our own 
work shows up first-class,” he wrote after 
addressing the deaf children in the great 





‘oral schools at Paris, Bordeaux, and Rome. 


And he came home, his conviction unshaken 
that “De Paul is the finest oral school for 
the deaf in the world.” 

The Reverend Raymond J. Doherty, sec- 
ond director of De Paul Institute, 1936-53: 
In January 1936, the Reverend Raymond J. 
Doherty was appointed to succeed Father 
Coakley as first resident chaplain and full- 
time director of De Paul Institute. Father 
Doherty’s influence and zeal extended to 
every phase of school life and to every little 
child. 

In June 1954, Father Doherty was ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Rosalia’s Church, 
Greenfield, where he is stationed at the 
present time. 


The sisters and lay teachers are 
worthy of special tribute. Two out- 
standing sisters are: 

A DevorTep AND Sacrep Heriraces De PaAv.’s 
560 Years 

Sister Marie Antonio McLinden, teacher, 
principal, administrator (1908-30; 1936-57): 
Of all those who saw the beginnings of De 
Paul Institute, who “bore the labors of the 
day and the heat,” Sister Marie Antonia 
labored the longest and is the sole surviv- 
ing pioneer. She began the work of teach- 
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ing the deaf 50 years ago and was closely 
associated with Bishop Canevin and Father 
Coakley in shaping the ideals and policies 
of the school. Her entire life was spent in 
the work except for the 6 years -(1930-36) 
she served as Assistant Mother of the Sisters 
of Charity, Greensburg, Pa, A very concrete 
tribute to her is cut into the stone of Our 
Lady of Victory Hall, named for the devotion 
to Our Lady of Victory Sister Marie Antonia 
instilled into the sisters and pupils from the 
very first days of the school on Troy Hill. 

Sister Teresa Vincent Mahoney, child psy- 
chologist, principal, 1924-57: Sister Teresa 
Vincent succeeded Sister Marie Antonia as 
principal at De Paul Institute in 1930, re- 
maining in office until 1957. It is owing to 
her vision and constant vigilance and in- 
doctrination of teachers that there is at De 
Paul a solidarity, a unity and consistency of 
aim and methods that could scarcely be 
duplicated elsewhere. 


ACTIVITIES 


Running parallel with the religious organ- 
izations at De Paul, such as the sodalities 
and junior Holy Name Society, organized in 
1926 and 1927, were the Scout programs, 
which also included the entire student body. 
Troop 241 Boy Scouts of America was organ- 
ized in 1930 and the Girl Scout Troop 278 in 
1935. The Cubs were organized in 1937, the 
Peeps and Brownies in 1938, and the Play- 
mates in 1941. With the admission of the 
preschool children, De Paul made a unique 
contribution to the scouting program, the 
boys becoming Peeps and the girls becoming 
Playmates, with their awn annual activities 
and court of awards. 

The pursuit of Scout merit badges, field 
trips, study, social contacts, led to the dis- 
covery of aptitudes and acquainted the 
Scouts with a variety of occupations. 
Father Doherty, realizing the need to de- 
velop self-confidence in the deaf children, 
encouraged association and competition with 
hearing Scouts in camps, in crafts, in scout- 
o-ramas, where the deaf Scouts won 
many prizes. He aiso strongly endorsed and 
supported the athletic teams; and that the 
boys might have greater opportunities to 
compete with hearing athletes, he enrolled 
the older boys in the Catholic Youth Organ- 
ization and the younger boys in the diocesan 
grade school basketball league. Thus was 
the way opened for social integration of the 
deaf with the hearing in a hearing world; 
thus was confidence built up, for in the 
spheres of scouting and athletics the deaf 
excelled. 

One of the most publicized groups at De 
Paul is the harmonica band. It grew out 
of the rhythm band. Father Doherty took 
it to Forbes Field, June 20, 1936, to partici- 
pate in the Music Jubilee. Ripley, who in- 
troduced the band, said that it was the 
realest “believe it or not” he had ever seen. 
He invited the whole group of 50 children 
to New York at his own expense; this invita- 
tion brought a similar one from Major Bowes 
for his New York program over a national 
network. 

The harmonica band astonished even the 
conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony, Mr. 
Antonio Modarelli, who visited De Paul in 
November 1936 to hear the children play. 
He was surprised at the deaf child’s appre- 
ciation of tone quality, his awareness of 
pitch, resonance, volume, and accent, which 
carried over to the child’s speech, giving it 
color and meaning. In April 1937, the band 
made its radio debut over KDKA; and in 
the following October Father Doherty took 
40 members to Harrisburg to give a con- 
cert for the Pennsylvania Conference of Ex- 
ceptional Children in the forum of the Edu- 
cational Building. The band has always 
been an integral part of the Christmas plays 
and the June closing exercises. 

In June 1954, Bishop Dearden appointed 
Father Doherty pastor of St. Rosalia's Parish 
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in Greenfield and the Reverend Thomas R. 
Bartley third director of De Paul Institute. 
During Father Doherty’s almost 19 years as 
director of De Paul, the enrollment increased 
from 150 to 731 pupils. Father Doherty’s 
contribution to De Paul was phenomenal 
both in the spiritual and in the material or- 
der. He was always before the children as 
a shining model of all that was praiseworthy, 
entering into their joys, understanding their 
difficulties, guiding, counseling, making ad- 
justments; always the teacher, helper, leader; 
zealous and enlightened. 

Father Bartley’s appointment marked a re- 
turn to Brookline, where he had served as 
assistant in Resurrection Parish prior to his 
appointment to Sacred Heart Parish, East 
End. 

Already in the 5 years since his coming to 
De Paul, Father Bartley has made extensive 
improvements in the school plant, as part of 
a program of modernization and remodeling. 
In the field of public relations, through 
chairmanships, speeches, radio and television 
broadcasts, father has interested in the work 
at De Paul, many individuals, religious and 
civic organizations, who have donated valu- 
able equipment. 

In 1955, a conference of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul was organized under the di- 
rection of Father Bartley. It was a happy 
day for the members when this, the first con- 
ference of deaf men in the world, was aggre- 
gated on July 29, 1957. The conference is 
under the patronage of St. Francis de Sales, 
one of the early teachers of the deaf. 

In 1955, the Boy Scout Troop 241 cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary. To date, 126 
boys have won the Ad Altare Dei Cross; 42 are 
Eagle Scouts; 21 have won the Eagle Palm. 
In May 1957, 17 Girl Scouts were the first to 
receive the new National Catholic Award, 
known as the Marian Award. Previously, for 
11 years, De Paul Scout leaders conferred 
their own Catholic award, the Ad Virginem. 
In January 1958, 20 Cub Scouts received the 
Parvuli Dei Award; they were also the first 
group in the country to qualify for this 
award. Thus, the schoolwide interest in 
scouting has not only motivated much of the 
fine arts and craft work but has stimulated 
the study of religion and the practice of 
works of mercy and charity, requirements for 
these new awards. 

The year 1958 marked the golden jubilee 
year of De Paul Institute. Someone has 
said that St. Thomas Aquinas wrote the 
Summa of Faith, but that it was St. Vincent 
de Paul who wrote the Summa of Charity. 
The Summa of Faith was completed once 
and for all; but the Summa of Charity will 
continue as long as time and human need 
shall last. Chapters are still being written 
in that summa, and one of the most glorious 
of these began just 50 years ago in the year 
1908, when Bishop Canevin opened a school 
for the deaf of the diocese on Troy Hill. It 
was a modest beginning in a rented house 
with three trained teachers for one deaf 
pupil. One person did the sowing; others 
did the reaping. Some labored; others en- 
tered into their labors. The seed planted 50 
years ago has grown into a mighty tree and 
borne fruit many hundredfold. God giveth 
the increase. 

From being a school for the deaf and hard 
of hearing alone, De Paul Institute has be- 
come a school for all types of sensory handi- 
caps. Its growth over the 50-year period has 
been great in all directions; in physical ex- 
pansion; in enrollment in the ever-widening 
span of its services. This growth is con- 
sonant with its aims to keep abreast of de- 
veloping needs. At present the work in- 
cludes: 

1, Intensive general education of the deaf 
and the blind child from preschool through 
junior high school. 

2. Education of the child with a hearing 
loss or impaired vision or speech to the point 
from which he can make nornial progress 
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in a regular class among unhandicapped 
children. ‘ 

8. Rehabilitation of the child who has be- 
come handicapped in sight, hearing, or 
speech after his education has begun. ~ 

4. Guidance and direction of students at- 
tending regular high school or college. 

5. A clinical testing program. 

6. Counseling service for parents of handi- 
capped children. 

7. Adult education, including speech and 
speech reading; tutoring of special cases. 

8. A teacher training program. 

9. Conducted tours for civic groups, 
nurses, university classes. 

10. Saturday speech classes. 





What Do Red Phrases Mean? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Daily News, Monday, Sep- 
tember 14, 1959: 


PEACE, WaR, FREEDOM: WHat Do RED PHRASES 
MEAN? 


(By Henry N. Taylor) 


No discourtesy is meant to Khrushchev, 
but as he comes among us with words like 
“peace” and “coexistence” and “noninterfer- 
ence”—it might be a good time to remind 
ourselves what Communists truly mean by 
such favorite phrases. - 

For Kremlinese is a language unto itself, 
often far more difficult to translate than mere 
Russian. Veteran students of communism 
point out how words like “peace” can mean 
almost the opposite when used by Mr. K. For 
instance: - 

Peace: In Kremlinese this does not mean 
absence of shooting. It means absence of 
capitalism. 

Lenin said that until communism has 
elbowed capitalism off the globe, “peace” will 
be impossible and impermissible no matter 
how nonbelligerent relations may sometimes 
seem. 

War: To Communists, this has never been 
limited to gunfire. War is what exists until 
the last capitalist is erased everywhere. 

Lenin said weapons of “war” should in- 
clude not only pistols but cocktail parties 
and conferences. Any believing Leninist— 
including Mr. K.—must consider himself at 
“war’’ with us today. 

History: A favorite Khrushchey word, 
often paraphrased as the objective laws of 
social development, history means more to 
Moscow than just a record of events. 

It is a force, irreversible, dictating the fu- 
ture, which will inevitably be global com- 
munism. Progress is measured only by how 
fast the past (which means us) succumbs 
to the future (which means communism). 

Freedom: We think this means being left 
to do as we please. Not so Lenin. 

Said he: “The flag of freedom will be 
waved against us. But every freedom is a 
fraud which contradicts the emancipation 
of labor from the oppression of capital.” 

Imperialism: This means any Western de- 
fense arrangement, from NATO to the small- 
est crate of rubber boots to Red-threatened 
Laos. 

American troops abroad, even a squad of 
them vacationing at a beach resort, become 
a@ war base. When Russia and her allies 
make military plans, this is described as 
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comradely resistance to imperialist aggres- 
sion. 

Aggression: To us, stemming from the 
Latin “go toward,” this means attacking 
people and taking something by force. In 
Communist eyes, you can be an aggressor 
without budging; just by failing to retreat 
in face of communism’s inevitable advance. 

Noninterference: In Kremlinese, this is 
loaded to mean only noninterference in the 
progress of communism. 

Ditto for renunciation of force, reduction 
of tensions, and elimination of positions of 
strength. Khrushchev speaks of peaceful 
competition, but insists history sentences 
us to lose. 

Revolution: Khrushchev says Western 
statesmen err in calling the Hungarian or 
Tibetan freedom-fights revolutions. 

For the Kremlin, there is only one revolu- 
tion, the progressing Soviet one. Thus Hun- 
garians—and Americans too—are counter- 
revolutionaries. 

Coexist: To us this means you go your 
Way and we'll go ours. 

But for Khrushchev this means, by defi- 
nition from Karl Marx onward, we'll go our 
Way and eventually you will too. 

Democracy: This is what Mr. 
exists in Russia. 

In our language, democracy means self- 
government, with elected representatives en- 
forcing laws which have survived genuine 
debate. But Lenin said: “The Soviet Social- 
ist democracy is in no way incompatible 
with the dictatorship of one person.” 





K. says 





Hon. Isidore Dollinger 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


(Mr. O’HARA of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes.) 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when I came to the Congress, which was 
in the 8lst Congress, I met one of the 
sweetest, nicest. men I have ever known 
in my life. He and I were in the steer- 
age of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. At that time the Comittee 


on Banking and Currency had an ele-. 


vated level where the great and the 
senior members of our committee sat. 
Down below were those in the steerage. 
Next to me was the gentleman from 
New York. My association with him has 
enriched my life. There never came to 
the Congress a finer gentleman than 
Izzy DOLLINGER of New York, and in his 
six terms in the Congress he has shown 
the stature of a statesman of highest 
quality. I am informed that Congress- 
man DOLLINGER will not be with us in the 
next session because he is.on the eve of 
being elevated to a high political posi- 
tion in New York. The election will be 
in November, and I think there is no 
question that he will be elected. So he 
will not be here in the next session of the 


Congress. I would like to take ad-~ 


vantage at this time, when the House 
has time from its legislative chores to 
listen to praise of those we love and who 
not ve here in the next session to 
my affection and my esteem for 
the finest gentlemen I have ever 
@ really-great American states- 


e 
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man, the Honorable IsiporE DOLLINGER 
of New York. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas, the distin- 
guished chairman of the great Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following newsletter of September 


12, 1959: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER) 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1959. 

A bill to provide standards for the issuance 
of passports says: “Section 5. The Congress 
finds that the international Communist 
movement of which the Communist Party 
of the United States of America is an inte- 
gral part, seeks everywhere to thwart US. 
policy, to influence foreign governments and 
peoples against- the United States, and by 
every means, including force and violence, 
to weaken the United States and ultimately 
to bring it under Communist domination; 
that the activities of the international Com- 
munist movement constitute a clear, present, 
and continuing danger to the security of the 
United States; that travel by couriers and 
agents is a major and ebsential means by 
which the international Communist move- 
ment is promoted and directed; that a US. 
passport requests other countries not only 
to permit the holder to pass freely and safe- 
ly, but also to give all lawful aid and pro- 
tection to the holder, and thereby facilitates 
the travel of such holder to and in foreign 
countries; and that in view of the history of 
the use of U.S. passports by supporters of 
the intexnational Communist movement to 
further the purposes of that movement, the 
issuance of passports to any person described 
in section 6 is harmful to the security of the 
United States and therefore passports should 
be denied to such persons.” 

The need for this legislation results from 
the 1958 Supreme Court decision (Kent v. 
Dulles) which countermanded the State De- 
partment’s rights to deny passports to known 
Communists. As a result, 15,000 to 20,000 
hard-core Communists in the United States 
have the right to come and go freely in their 
despicable work of attempting to undermine 
our Government and free society. An 
amendment to strike out section 5 failed 
and the bill passed. Eighteen Democrats 
comprised the only final opposition. Isn’t 
a study of section 5, in the light of Khru- 
shchev’s impending visit thought provoking. 

The problem of Laos further complicates 
pending Federal business—the Khrushchev 


visit, world peace, the relationship of the 


free nations as allies, U.N. effectiveness, and 
foreign aid. As the $225 million Lao foreign 
aid expenditures come to light it appears 
again that our expenditures have created 


greater problems, not solved them—an in-. 


effective army, peoples’ apathy, or hostility 
toward their government, and a greatly in- 
creased cost of living. Once again it be- 
comes apparent that our foreign aid goals 
and accomplishments fail and should be 
studied and reevaluated before we spend 
more. 

The President’s veto of public works proj- 
ects was overridden to the hurrahs of the 
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Democrats, gleeful over their success. Only 
5 Democrats (no Texans) joined 116 Re- 
publicans to vote to sustain the veto, 280- 
121. The President’s position to me was log- 
ically sound. The 67 new starts of un- 
budgeted projects would still cost the tax- 
payers almost $8800 million despite the 
heralded 214 percent cut. Forgotten is the 
fact that there is already a backlog of au- 
thorized projects that would take 20 years 
for which to appropriate at the usual rate. 
So we're back to the same old problem that 
underlies our basic governmental economic 
difficulties—spending too much money, more 
than budgeted, a lack of fiscal responsibility 
and self-discipline. Unfortunately, good 
projects are hurt when hastily conceived po- 
litical boondoggle or pork barrel projects are 
added. Like all Federal matters though, it’s 
up to the people. 

The third housing bill passed overwhelm- 
ingly, the President’s two earlier vetoes forc- 
ing the Democrat leadership to compromise, 
resulting in more fiscally responsible legisla- 
tion. Changes include: (1) Eliminate the 
loans for college classrooms, (2) extend FHA 
cut off date beyond October 1960, (3) extend 
the $650 million urban renewal expenditure 
from 1 to 2 years. Presidential objections 
which I share, that were not deleted include: 
(1) The housing for elderly programs, (2) 
37,000 new public housing units (over 100,000 
unit backlog has never been built), 

The Ways and Means Committee is 1 of 20 
standing committees of the House, yet 
handled 13 percent of all bills introduced. 
Of 10,360 bills (as of September 2), 1,585 
were referred to Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Of these, 921 related to tax, 183 to tar- 
iff, and 381 to social security. Of the total, 
49 were reported out this year by the com- 
mittee (as of September 3). Besides 40 days 
of hearings, the committee met in executive 
session 91 times. Also, overall tax reform 
hearings are scheduled later this year. 

Democrat leadership claims of budget cut- 
ting, as carried in the daily CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, have been branded erroneous and 
false. The alleged $324 million cut is $930 
million in error; actually there is a $606 mil~- 
lion defiicit or more. Such falsification or 
distortion of facts is wrong, certainly it 
should not be carried in the Recorp. It will 
take some complicated explanations by the 
Democrats to disprove the “big spenders” 
tag, in view of their voting records. 

In closing this year, perhaps Congressmen 
should remember the “10 cannots’”: “You 
cannot bring about prosperity by discourag- 
ing thrift. You cannot help small men by 
tearing down big men. You’ cannot 
strengthen the weak by weakening the strong. 
You cannot lift the wage earner by pulling 
down the wage payer. You cannot help the 
poor man by destroying the rich. You can- 
not keep out of trouble by spending more 
than your income. You cannot further the 
brotherhood of man by inciting class hatred. 
You cannot establish security on borrowed 
money. You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away man’s initiative an@ 
independence. You cannot help men per- 
manently by doing for them what they could 
and should do for themselves.” 





Hon. Isidore Dollinger 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 
OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 

gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield. 
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Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Arkansas and the 
gentleman from Illinois will permit, I 
would like to say, if I may, speaking for 
the minority, on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, that we would like to be as- 
sociated both with the gentleman from 
Illinois and the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas in paying our tribute to the fine 
service that- Mr. DoLLINGER has rendered 
on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. We wish him well 
in his service to the State of New York 
in the important position of District At- 
torney of Bronx County. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. 
gentleman from Arkansas 
gentleman from Kansas. 


I thank the 
and the 





Civil Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a good deal of satisfaction that I 
signed the discharge petition on the civil 
rights bill (H.R. 8601) which I con- 
sider to be a significant and much- 
needed legislative step forward. 

It has been said that discriminatory 
practice against individuals based on 
consideration of religion, race, color, or 
national origin is our democracy’s great- 
est unfinished business. I believe this to 
be true—that is why I am so eager to see 
early favorable action on H.R. 8601 which 
would make possible substantial progress 
in certain areas of civil rights. H.R. 
8601 is a bill which is most modest in 
scope and made so, frankly, to win the 
widest possible acceptance. The bill 
deals with the obstruction of court 
orders in desegregation cases, flight to 
avoid prosecution with a broadened 
provision to include the destruction of 
any building or other real or personal 
property, preservation of Federal elec- 
tion records, extension of the Civil Rights 
Commission for 2 years, and education 
of the children of members of the Armed 
Forces. 

Let me say at the outset that in“my 
view this is not legislation directed at 
any particular section of the country, 
North, South, East, or West. There is 
no monopoly of prejudice in any one sec- 
tion of the country or for that matter 
any one area of the world. For example, 
the English who have prided themselves 
on their tolerance have witnessed 
savage outbreaks between Londoners and 
West Indians. The French have hound- 
ed and segregated Algerians in the cities 
of France. Anti-Semitism has flared up 
in Germany. Soviet Russia has not di- 
vested itself of anti-Semitism which un- 
der the Czars took the form of pogroms 
but which under communism means 
segregation in a Biro-bidzhan ghetto, 
purges, and virtual exclusion from im- 
portant posts, 
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We in the northern United States of 
America are not without sin on the score 
of prejudice, but we have found that 
with properly enforced antidiscrimina- 
tion laws that fairplay in human rela- 
tions becomes not only legally but 
morally right. Equality, the equality of 
opportunity, is the great, wonderful 
secret of our democracy’s strength and 


stability which the genius of the Found-* 


ing Fathers conferred upon the Nation.. 
Where this principle is defaulted upon or 
is abrogated, our total democracy suffers. 
That is why a civil war was necessary 
and why when the victory for justice 
and democracy was thrown away for a 
mess of political pottage, it has now be- 
come painfully necessary to rewin the 
legal and moral battle for the sacred 
democratic rights of those who have been 
disadvantaged. 

It is one of the ironies of history that 
the political party of the Great Eman- 
cipator has so recently joined with many 
southerners to circumscribe and deny 
rights to another substantial minority of 
our own country—organized labor—by 
inflicting the Griffin-Landrum formula 
for labor-management relations upon 
the trade union movement. I fought this 
denial of rights as I have long fought 
against the denial of all constitutionally 
ordained rights and privileges to any 
group. 

Action on the Griffin-Landrum bill has 
confirmed my conviction that the cher- 
ished body of democratic rights must be 
retained inviolate for all if the rights for 
any are to be preseryed. Any erosion 
of rights if allowed to begin becomes pro- 
gressively worse’ and extends to new 
groups. : 

I believe that the Civil Rights Com- 
mission has done our country a tremen- 
dous service by shaking us out of our 
dream state that “all’s right with the 
world” as far as our Nation’s treatment 
of minorities is concerned. The Com- 
mission in an outstanding report treats 
with three major problems of discrimi- 
nation: In voting, in public education, 
and in housing. In describing these 
aspects of discrimination the report 
says: 

The fundamental interrelationships 
among the subjects of voting, education, and 
housing make it impossible for the problem 
to be solved by the improvement of any one 
factor alone. If the right to vote is secured, 
but there is not equal opportunity in edu- 
cation and housing, the value of that right 
will be discounted by apathy and ignorance. 
If compulsory discrimination is ended in 
public education, but children continue to 
be brought up in slums and restricted areas 
of racial concentration, the conditions for 
good education and good citizenship will 
still not obtain. If decent housing is made 
available to nonwhites on equal terms but 
their education and habits of citizenship are 
not raised, new neighborhoods will degen- 
erate into slums, 


I believe that the need for effective 
civil rights legislation is most imperative 
to restore the good health and the very 
survival of our democracy. 

H.R. 8601 is an important means to 
achieving that worthwhile end. We 
cannot delay much longer in initiating 
necessary action because the damage de- 
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lay might inflict could be tragically ir- 
reparable. 
In the words of the report— 


What is involved is the ancient warning 
against the division of society into two cities. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
which was ordained to establish one society 
with equal justice under law, stands against 
such a division. America, which already 
has come closer to equality of opportunity 
than probably any country, must succeed 
where others have failed. It can do this 
not only by resolving to end discrimination 
but also by creating through works of faith 
in freedom a clear and present vision of the 
city of man, the one city of free and equal 
man envisioned by the Constitution, 





Simmons Co. at Kenosha Treats Em- 
ployees in Deplorable Manner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
inform this body, which only a week 


ago gave serious consideration to the 


curbing of unfair practices by labor 
leaders and labor unions, of an unfair 
labor practice which exists in my dis- 
trict. This unfair labor practice is one, 
however, where the union and its mem- 
bers are clean, honest, sincere members 
of the community. They work for the 
Simmons Co. and this company is being 
unfair and grossly unjust to its em- 
ployees. This company has done busi- 
ness in Kenosha for 94 years. It has 
grown and prospered and today has 
branches throughout the United States. 
Its home office, however, is in Kenosha, 
Wis., where it has employed steadily 
approximately 3,000 men. Over 25 years 
of negotiation, the union met regularly 
with the employer and had a minimum 
of labor disturbances. I never remem- 
ber of any strike being held at this 
company. The contract between man- 
agement and labor is a normal one with 
the Simmons Co. paying the approxi- 
mate average which labor receives in 
other plants in that city. 

Two years ago, through duplicity, the 
Simmons Co. moved the soft goods end 
of their company from Kenosha. At 
that time, they stated they wanted to 
expand their hard goods industry. When 
the company started operations in In- 
diana in a plant about 90 miles from its 
Kenosha home, it was found that it 
signed a union contract apparently be- 
fore it employed any help, or at least, 
when only a few men were employed. 
This contract, we believe, is a sweetheart 
contract because it is so substandard in 
comparison with the Kenosha contract 
that it would shock the conscience of 
anyone who read it. The wage rate is 
approximately 85 cents an hour less 
than they were paying and there are no 
clauses to protect the workingmen. In 
other words, management. perogative 
clauses are all in labor of the com- 
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pany—none are in favor of the working- 
men. In addition to this, women have 
been put on men’s jobs at reduced rates 
and the savings, by these practices at 
the Indiana plant, are running, accord- 
ing to our best estimates, over $3 mil- 
lion a year. 

The Simmons Co. has now, without 
notice, announced that it has sold its 
building and is moving the balance of 
its operation to Indiana. We presume 
that they will seek a sweetheart con- 
tract with the same union and although 
the men of Kenosha will protest this, 
the question is—will they be able to do 
anything about it? The company, in 
moving, refuses to take any of its Ke- 
nosha men along, saying that it owes 
an obligation to the community where 
it is moving to hire men from that area. 
The company is taking only a handful 
of its key personnel. The company has 
a pension plan but for men under 55 the 
termination of employment will com- 
pletely ruin that pension plan. It will 
cause extreme havoc to those men over 
55. This means that the security of 
these men and their families will be 
ruined and the company in separating 
its employees appears to be willing to 
pay back only the money which the men 
paid in. That is, they seem unwilling 
to pay back the contributions which the 
company made to this pension fund. 

The Simmons Co., by moving, is leaving an 
old building which they have permitted to 
run down. They are ridding themselves of 
men who have been with them 30 or 40 years 
and will be hiring men who are younger and 
- more productive and who can turn out more 
work inaday. Through this added produc- 
tivity, through the savings on the pension 
plan that will be in effect, and the saving 
of the moneys already paid into the pension 
plan, through the hiring of women in place 
of men at reduced rates, and through the 
signing of a sweetheart contract, we esti- 
mate that the Simmons Co. will be saving 
in excess of $5 million a year. The men of 
Kenosha who worked for this company 
charge that this savings is being purchased 
at the price of their labor, sweat and loy- 
alty. They claim it is being purchased at 
the price of their pension fund, which is 
their security in old age. The management 
of the Simmons Co., apparently, has lost 
consideration of the human element in busi- 
ness today. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this could well be 
the commencement of a trend where indus- 
try, protected by the new labor law, can 
ruthlessly rid itself of old employees and 
move into a .new community where a 
chamber of commerce is anxious to guar- 
antee it a steady employee force who will 
work either without a union contract or at 
substandard wages, in order that there will 
be more industry in the community. 

The trend of this can only bring down 
the standard of living in America and to 
reduce the standard of everyone to the 
standard of the lowest paid citizen in Amer- 
ica. I say that, although there is need for 
labor reform, there is also need for manage- 
ment reform and I ask what provisions were 
in the bill recently passed to seform man- 
agement, insofar as their relation with labor 
is concerned. Why did we have to pass this 
bill, in.a frenzy, because of hysteria devel-~ 
oped by the National Manufacturers Associa- 
tion? I ask whether or not it would not 
have been better to come back next January 
and to have considered this legislation in a 
more calm manner and to have placed in the 
bill provisions to control labor, yes, but also 
provisions to control management, such as 
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the management at the Simmons Co. in 
Kenosha, Wis. 

I respectfully submit this for the consid- 
eration of all Members of Congress during 
adjournment in the hope that when we 
return in January, we can pass legislation 
which will take care of this very serious 
situation, 





Twentieth Anniversary of Invasion of 
Poland by Nazis and Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call attention today to a 
resolution and memorandum adopted by 
an estimated 4,000 residents of Chicago 
who attended a rally sponsored by the 
Illinois Division of the Polish American 
Congress on Sunday, September 13, 1959. 

The purpose of this memorial service 
was twofold: First, to register a protest 
against the invitation of Premier Khru- 
shchev to the United States, and sec- 
ond to call attention to the fact that on 
the 20th anniversary of the invasion of 
Poland, which occurred on September 1, 
1939, the entire world should be re- 
minded that this horrible war was visited 
upon civilization after a treacherous 
conspiracy between the Nazis and the 
Communists when they signed the in- 
famous Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement. 

I am today placing in the Recorp both 
the resolution and the memorandum 
which were unanimously adopted by 
those attending the rally because I think 
it is important in these crucial times, 
when sO many would lead the United 
States to believe that all of the past 
crimes committed by the Soviet Union 
against civilized nations should be for- 
given, that these people should be re- 
minded of Communist treachery just as 
often as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution and memo- 
randum follow: 

RESOLUTION 

The participants of the meeting called by 
the Polish American Congress, Illinois Divi- 
sion, on this day, September 13, 1959, at 
Lane Technical School Auditorium in Chi- 
cago to commemorate the 20th anniversary 
of the conclusion of the German-Russian 
pact of nonaggression and mutual assistance 
of August 23, 1939; the German attack on 
Poland on September 1, 1939; and the So- 
viet invasion of Eastern Poland on Septem- 
ber 17, 1989, do hereby resolve that: 

1. The Polish Nation, which 20 years ago, 
on September 1, 1939, rose to an unequal 
fight with invading Nazi Germany, has not 
regained as yet its full national sovereignty 
to which it is entitled. Sharing the same 
common national, historical, and cultural 
tradition, the Poles on this memorable day 
are paying a tribute to all those who either 
in the Polish Army at home or abroad, or as 
members of the national resistance move- 
ment, heroically, and without interruption 
kept fighting for liberation of their country 


“in the tragic years of great challenge and 


unprecedented terror and persecution started 
by the Nazi invaders on that September 1, 
1939. 

2. The victory won on the battlefields dur- 
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ing World War II over German imperalism 
was not followed by the expected period of 
peace and international justice because the 
exigencies of war and, above all, the short- 
sighted diplomacy of the Western Allies have 
led to the rise of a new danger the world is 
confronting right now in the form of im- 
perialistic and aggressive aims displayed by 
the Soviet policy of conquest and expansion. 

3. We remind the whole free world that 
the Polish Nation, which throughout all the 
time manifested its fighting spirit and deep 
faith in the return of freedom and inde- 
pendence and did it with the uncompromis- 
ing attitude and immense contribution to 
the common world effort at terrific costs in 
population and property, this nation, its will 
disregarded by naked force, has been thrown 
into the empire of Soviet dictatorship and 
slavery and does not enjoy the right of self- 
determination, this unalienable right being 
one of the cardinal principles adopted by the 
Atlantic Charter as a moral and political 
program set by the victorious coalition of 
the Western Powers. 

4. The Government of the United States 
activate and intensify a policy of liberation 
of Poland and all other captive countries 
from the Soviet bloc of slavery, such a policy 
thus becoming a practical continuation of 
the Week of the Captive Nations, officially 
proclaimed and solemnly commemorated in 
July of this year and ultimately enabling 
those nations to rejoin the world of Western 
culture and ideology to which they belonged 
for centuries and to which they keep striv- 
ing to return. 








MEMORANDUM 
Shortly after the end of World War II in 
1945, a special international Tribunal, 


established by the victorious Allied Powers 
at Nuremberg, pronounced the judgment 
in the case of major Nazi war criminals after 
having found them guilty of launching 
aggressive war and committing crimes 
against humanity during and in connection 
with the war. 

Unfortunately, this was only an unfinished 
act of justice because there was no indict- 
ment and no sentence against Communist 
war criminals who committed exactly the 
same—if not even worse—crimes than those 
for which their Nazi partners have been 
convicted. 

One should not forget that by the dis- 
graceful Hitler-Stalin pact of mutual as- 
sistance and nonaggression from August 23, 
1939, the Soviet Union is equally guilty as 
an accomplice in the conspiracy that touched 
off the disaster of World War II, and subse- 
quently guilty of unprovoked armed invasion 
upon Poland, Finland, Baltic States, Ru- 
mania, and Hungary, these countries having 
been finally swallowed by the insatiable 
Soviet empire of exploitation and military 
conquest. 

By committing mass murders on the 
citizens of the conquered countries, and by 
deportation of millions of human beings to 
the Soviet concentration camps where they 
were exposed to unescapable destruction, the 
Soviet Union is guilty of the abhorring crime 
of genocide on a scale surpassing the mass 
murders by Hitlerite henchmen. 

And even quite recently, in 1956, the same 
Soviet Union has drowned in blood a merci- 
less massacre, the heroic uprising of the 
Hungarian people in their dramatic fight for 
freedom and independence. 

While all these inhuman and unpunished 
crimes of the Soviet regime are still fresh in 
the memory of the civilized world, one of the 
leaders of this notoriously criminal political 
system and one of the direct coinitiators and 
coexecutors of the crimes that will stand for- 
ever as an abominable disgrace of our times, 
this man, Nikita Sergiejewicz Khrushchev, 
arrives in our country to be received by our 
Government with honor and respect accorded 
to the invited guests on state visits. 
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The President of the United States, symbol 
of our national dignity and bearer of the 
high and priceless American ideals of free- 
dom, justice, faith in God, and desire for 
universal peace, will have to, either as the 
host or guest, shake the hand stained with 
the blood of millions of innocent victims, 
murdered, tortured, and starved in the pris- 
ons and death camps by Russian tyrants and 
killers. 

At a time when a deep and sincere desire 
and determination to preserve the peace and 
thus prevent the sufferings and disaster of a 
new war may persuade our highest Federal 
authorities to undertake such a humiliating 
step, we American citizens of Polish descent, 
knowing from tragic experience of our own 
and our friends and relatives, probably better 
than anyone else the history and the scope of 
Soviet crimes and abhorrent part played in 
those crimes by one of the leading hench- 
men. Nikita Khrushchev, regard it as our 
duty to raise our voice of conscience and 
voice of warning in defense of the same im- 
mutable moral principles which we feet 
should serve as the key to the relations 
among the states all over the world. 

Once these principles are ignored, or even 
diluted, the road is open to the rule of black- 
mail, supremacy of naked force over law, 
and, ultimately, to chaos, anarchy, and total 
annihilation. 

Showing our deepest concern for the fu- 
ture of Western civilization based upon these 
high principles of law and morality, we 
want to restate that, in our conviction, the 
announced exchange of state visits between 
Moscow and Washington is seriously endan- 
gering the moral prestige of the United 
States not only among the nations raped 
and dominated by the Soviet Union, but 
also within the free nations throughout the 
world. 

Further, we want to emphasize that the 
invitation to visit the United States of 
America extended to that arch criminal 
Nikita Khrushchev, will be, no doubt, inter- 
preted as a sign of weakness and uncer- 
tainty of the foreign policy of the United 
States which is now retreating to a humili- 
ating gesture of receiving in this country 
a representative of a system built upon the 
violence and totalitarian dictatorship and 
aimed at the ultimate domination of the 
free world of free peoples through the con- 
spiracy of international communism. 

Such a gesture will be, not without rea- 
son, appraised as new evidence of appease- 
ment toward an aggressive foe of peace and 
justice, effected by a conciliatory and 
friendly policy of concessions which, as the 
discouraging experience of the last 20 years 
teaches us, does not lead to lasting peace 
but only and exclusively to a further in- 
crease of audacity and new ultimative de- 
mands of the Communist aggressor in his 
road of threats and blackmail 

With feelings of deep devotion to the 
democratic ideals of a free and law-abiding 
country in which we live, we participants 
of the meeting called by the Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress, Illinois Division, on Septem- 
ber 13, 1959, in Chicago, do hereby adopt 
unanimously a resolution as follows: 

1. Express the deep sorrow felt by millions 
of American citizens of Polish descent be- 
cause of the invitation to the United States 
of America of Nikita Khrushchev, notorious 
Russian war criminal responsible for exter- 
mination and unprecedented sufferings of 
innumerable victims of the system led by 
him and disgraceful henchmen of nations 
suppressed by him and kept constantly in 
slavery. 

2, Constraining ourselves not to demon- 
strate our true feelings toward the person 
of Nikita Khrushchev in a way which might 
have discredited our authorities durimg a 
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reception customarily accorded to a guest 
from abroad, we urge the American people 
to keep in mind the ister of sinister 
crimes carried by the uscovite tyrant 
Khrushchev and show clearly and unmis- 
takably our great disdain to him by pre- 
serving the attitude of full indifference and 
turn our cold shoulders in the dignifying 
silence to prove that we protest and mourn 
his visit to the United States of America. 





Calling All Hogs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF- REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
comparatively short time I have been in 
Congress I have learned to appreciate 
the finer qualities of a colleague while 
at the same time disagreeing with his 
legislative philosophy. My distinguished 
neighbor in the Old House Office Build- 
ing and a fellow member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, the Honor- 
able Ear. Hogan, is a fine, courteous 
gentleman and I am sure he is as high- 
ly regarded among his constitutents as 
he is among his colleagues ef the 86th 
Congress. 

In his promotion of subsidies to farm- 
ers who market lightweight hogs it ap- 
pears, however, that he has ignored the 
lesson of agricultural history which 
points up the fact that what is intended 
to became a floor virtually becomes a 
ceiling with prices frozen at a low level. 
And, as with all other subsidized items, 
the producer increases his production at 
the guaranteed minimum and again we 
are up to our eyes in a commodity in 
which there is already a surplus. 

Included with these remarks are an 
editorial and a news item taken from 
Midwestern papers which underscore the 
objectionable features of Congressman 
Hocan’s proposal: 

Count Tus ONE Out 

If Representative Eart Hocan had run for 
Congress by promising Hoosier farmers $11 
@ hundred for hogs, he wouldn’t have gotten 
enough votes to count. 

The Hogan proposal to make Government 
payments for lightweight hogs can all too 
easily lead to just such a fixed, low price. 
Briefly, Representative Hocan has offered a 
bill in Congress under which the Government 
would pay farmers up to $3 a hundred for 
lightweight hogs marketed when the price 
drops below $14 a hundred for this type. 
There are certain limits on the amount to be 
paid the individual farmer, and on the total 
annual cost of this temporary plan. 

In theory, the payment would induce 
farmers to sell off some of the present large 
numbers of hogs instead ef feeding them 
out to best grade. It is generally known 
that there are too many hogs The market 
price has dropped to about $15 for best 
grades, and one way to get the price up is 
to — the number of pigs being grown 
and fe ° 


What could happen ff the Hogan plan 
went into effect? Hog buyers can read and 
count like farmers and politicians. With an 
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oversupply of hogs and an assured Govern- 
ment payment to the farmer of $3 a hun- 
dred, the processor will reason that he can 
pay $11 a hundred in the market and let 
the Government carry $3 of his costs for 
what are really $14 hogs. 

Then would the farmer really be encour- 
aged to reduce the number of pigs being 
produced? It is a fact that overproduction 
of hogs is the sole reason why prices have 
come down. 

Again it’s simply a matter of counting. 
Even at $15 a hundred, the average Hoosier 
farm operator can make some money on 
hogs. He’s not making as much as he did 
when hogs sold for $20. He’d like to make 
more and when the oversupply is worked 
off, hé will make more. : 

But if the market is fixed by a Govern- 
ment payment, the farmer who profits on 
100 hogs at $15 will correctly figure that he 
can make even more by selling 200 hogs. 
The practical result of the Hogan plan would 
be more pigs, not less. Overproduction 
would be encouraged, and a vivid case in 
point for Indiana farmers is the wheat pro- 
gram 

There are other side effects. Government 
payment plans have tended to freeze farm 
markets, with the bottom also becoming 
the top. Areas now competing with Indiana 
farmers in hog production would get the 
Same payment and same push to continue 
competition. At a time when everyone 
agrees that the temporary farm program 
is a failure, this would be a step to further 
Federal control of farming. 

This proposal should be given a quick 
death in Congress. Hog farmers, working 
through the free market, will solve this 
problem in pigs for themselves. 





Kuuruss Hirs CONGRESSIONAL PorRK BILL 


William Kuhfuss, president of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, Thursday lashed a 
congressional effort to pass incentive pay- 
ments for pork producers. 

A bill to provide special payments for pro- 
ducers who will market lightweight hogs has 
passed the House of Representatives Agricul- 
ture Committee and is awaiting action in the 
House Rules Committee. 

Kuhfuss said the bill is just like the other 
payment programs considered in the past 
few years—“It purports to benefit everyone, 
but actually benefits no one.” 

The bill provides a subsidy payment on all 
slaughter hogs marketed at live weights of 
from 175 to 190 pounds and places a guaran- 
tee on $14 per hundredweight on hogs. 

While farmers fear hog prices may go to 
$10 in the near future, Kuhfuss pointed out 
that this is not the most important point to 
observe. In 1955, prices did drop down 
around $10, but they came back to $14/in 
4 months and went to $16 in 8 months. 

“In fact in the past 10 years, the average 
annual price has been $18.33, considerably 
more than the $14 guarantee proposed,” he 
said. 

“But, if the market were influenced by 
Government controls, chances are the $14 
floor would also become a ceiling as with 
other programs. Commodities under Gov- 
ernment controls today, without exception, 
are the ones in the most serious trovble. 

“Even the housewife will suffer under such 
an idea,” he continued. “The program will 
lower meat prices slightly, proponents say, 
but if she doesn’t pay a price based at least 
partiy on what the farmers get, she'll have 
to make up the difference in added taxes.” 

Summarizing the program Kuhfuss com- 
mented. “This kind of legislation can mean 
oniy one thing—runaway pork production 
unrelated to demand, reduced income for 
the farmer and a higher tax burden for all 
taxpayers.” 
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Khrushchev’s Real Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention of my colleagues to 
an article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star by Mr. David Lawrence on 
September 14, 1959. I agree with these 
views. 

The article follows: 

KHRUSHCHEV’s REAL GAME—PREMIER’sS AIM Is 

SEEN AS DEADENING OF MorRAL FORCE OPPOS- 

ING COMMUNISM 


(By David Lawrence) 


The American people are entitled to know 
the game Soviet Premier Khrushchev is play- 
ing. 

It is a game of diversion—rockets to the 
moon, protracted conferences on disarma- 
ment and nuclear tests and summit talks 
that if, carried on for years, are intended to 
make the American people grow weary of 
international tension and finally to accept 
the immoral and unlawful conquests of 
millions of peoples now enslaved. 

There are two instruments of power in the 
world today that can affect the peace of 
mankind. One is military, and it is designed 
to act as a deterrent to physical aggression. 
The other is moral force which when devel- 
oped to full strength can influence whole na- 
tions and cause them to rise up against their 
oppressors. 
~ Mr. Khrushchev’s game is to deaden the 
moral force that has made liberty loving na- 
tions so articulate in world history in behalf 
of human freedom. 

Khrushchev’s game is to make it appear 
that, by exchanges of visits, by expansion of 
trade, by constant talk of peaceful coexist- 
ence, Americans are abandoning their dedi- 
cation to moral force. This is expected to 
discourage revolt behind the Iron Curtain. 
For, if America becomes indifferent, the cap- 
tive nations, it is presumed, will lose all 
hope. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s game is based on a be- 
lief that Americans are influenced only by 
selfishness and materialism—solely by the 
desire of businessmen for more trade—and 
that such idealism as remains can be an- 
esthetized by wearisome and exhausting 
negotiations, or by implied threats of war 
through emphasis on missile and rocket de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s game reaches a climax 
in propaganda intensity this week as he 
visits the United States. The dispatches 
and radio reports from America telling of 
“enthusiasm” for him, official honors paid 
and courtesies extended, together with news 
pictures of high American officials fraterniz- 
ing with Mr. Khrushchev, will be displayed 
throughout Eastern Europe and behind the 
Iron Curtain, generally, as meaning approval 
of Communist policies by the people of the 
United States and their Government. 

What can the American people do about 
it all? Various types of protests have been 
planned for the next 2 weeks and will be 
publicized widely. These devices are effec- 
tive psychologically to some extent abroad, 
but it is here in Washington that the biggest 
opportunity has been missed. 

The Congress speaks for the American 
people. It should have decided to stay in 
session throughout the Khrushchev visit to 
allow for an extensive debate on the cold 
war issues. THis would have told the world 
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in unequivocal terms that the American 
people have not forgotten what happened in 
Hungary and East Germany. It would have 
furnished an opportunity to ask Mr. EKhru- 
shchev openly what has become of the mil- 
lions of persons exiled to concentration 
camps behind the Iron Curtain, and to ex- 
pose to full view the operations of his auto- 
cratic government. 

For moral force is potent when it effec- 
tively expresses a nation’s ideals, and when 
it seeks by debate and discussion to under- 
line and emphasize the basic principles of 
human freedom, 

Actually there is only one issue. It is the 
self-determination of peoples everywhere— 
the right of the people to vote in free elec- 
tions and choose their rulers. In the Soviet 
Union, only one party can vote and military 
duress is applied to suppress free speech and 
debate. Just the other day, Mr. Khrushchev 
himself publicly told a group of Soviet 
writers that they were overstepping the 
bounds in their criticism, and that he might 
have “to shoot a few of you, and my hand 
will not tremble.” 

Moral force means a constant emphasis on 
the right of peoples to govern themselves. 

Moral force means the exercise of the right 
of free speech persistently, without regard to 
the inhibitions of official courtesy. For, 
while the President and high officials of our 
own Government must follow the “ameni- 
ties,” this does not bind the American peo- 
ple. There must, of course, be only peaceful 
demonstrations and never the slightest en- 
couragement of disorder. But the American 
people ought not to be misled into allowing 
so-called “courtesy” to squelch those ex- 
pressions of contempt for tyranny which 
ought never to be suppressed. 

For the “butcher of Budapest,” and the 
man who is responsible for the murder, exile, 
and imprisonment of tens of thousands of 
people in Eastern Europe, cannot be allowed 
to believe that his crimes have been for- 
gotten. To kowtow to dictators, and let 
them misconstrue official courtesy as ap- 
proval of their cruel acts, would be a back- 
ward step for America in world history. 

Today tens of millions of people in the 
world are in bondage. Many of them are 
being tortured daily in concentration camps 
by the two big Communist regimes—in Mos- 
cow and Peiping. It is time to show the 
deepest sympathy for the oppressed and to 
speak frankly to the visiting ruler who has 
earned the doubtful distinction of having 
by his acts become the cruelest man in the 
world today. 

Prayers are in order—prayers to the Al- 
mighty to give courage to the faltering and 
to find ways to bring the criminally guilty to 
the bar of justice. “Peaceful coexistence” 
should mean freedom for everybody, and not 
a world half-slave and half-free. 





Hon. Isidore Dollinger 


SPEECH 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
pleasant to hear these encomiums heaped 
upon my very dear friend, Ismmore DoL- 
LINGER, of New York. He is deserving of 
all. He has served quite a number of 
years in the House, and now he is being 
rewarded by his political friends and the 
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citizenry in New York to become the dis- 
trict attorney of Bronx County. I am 
sure he will bring to play in that impor- 
tant office, the same high qualities that 
he has exemplified in this Chamber. I 
have been always happy in my associa- 
tion with him—TI call him my friend. 
He is.a duly dedicated public servant, as 
sagacious as he is kind—as persevering 
as he is gentle. We all, Iam sure, wish 
him good fortune and good health in his 
new station, 





Historical Values 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the real 
significance of historical sites has been 
recognized by one of the most progressive 
and forward looking civic organizations 
in this country, the Kansas City (Kans.) 
Chamber of Commerce. 

All too seldom do businessmen take 
time out of their busy lives to give con- 
sideration to the historical values and 
the beneficial effect upon future genera- 
tions of the preservation of important 
reminders of days long past. 

In Kansas City, Kans., Mr. Speaker, is 
the Huron Indian Cemetery which is 
steeped in historical lore of the Indian 
of long ago. The city of Fort Scott has 
within its limits the site of the old fort 
named for Gen. Winfield Scott. The 
prairie or grassland near Bazaar, Kans., 
is ideal for the preservation of the fron- 
tier plains viewed by early pioneers. 


Mr. Speaker, included in my remarks 
is the resolution adopted on August 25, 
1959, by the Kansas City (Kans.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of which I am proud to 
be a member. 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas it is proposed to establish two 
national parks in Kansas—one a historic 
park at Fort Scott, the other a prairie or 
grasslands park in the vicinity of Bazaar; 
and 

Whereas the parks would be the first na- 
tional ones in Kansas—neighboring States 
already having one or more; and 

Whereas the Fort Scott site for the pro- 
posed historic park would preserve old struc- 
tures, including a military bridge con- 
structed in the Civil War; headquarters 
house erected in 1842 and now used as 2 
museum; an original soldiers barracks; Fort 
Blair, one of three original blockhouses in 
the State, and national cemetery No. 1; 
and 

Whereas the prairie or grasslands park 
would preserve in its natural state the flora 
and fauna of the virgin Kansas prairie and 
provide present and future generations with 
the priceless privilege of seeing and knowing 
the unique beauty of a plains area typical 
of that which existed in the historic and 
colorful days when they were seen by the 
first white men: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Board of Directors of the 
Kansas City (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce, 
That it endorses these endeavors. 
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Adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
Kansas City (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce 
at its regular meeting held August 25, 1959. 

F, J. Nasu, M.D., 
President, Kansas City, Kans., 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Attest: 

ELLSWORTH GREEN, Jr., 
Executive Manager. 





Mr. Nikita (the “Red Hitler”) 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, freedom 
and decency are at stake in the visit of 
Mr. Nikita—the “Red Adolf Hitler’— 
Khrushchev to our beloved country. 
This is the first time in the history of 
the United States of America that a dic- 
tator, whose soul is sustained with the 
blood of millions of human beings, is to 
be given the red carpet treatment in the 
home of liberty. Indeed, never before in 
the history of the Western Hemisphere, 
has the slavemaster of numerous peoples 
been welcomed, officially or unoflicially, 
to any American Republic. 

It is alleged that this state visit will 
open the eyes of the Marxist-Leninist 
dictator to the strength of America and 
the united will of Americans to maintain 
their ideals. The truth is that every 
Marxist writer in the world is hailing 
the visit of Mr. Khrushchev, their chief 
prophet, as a triumnoh for the Soviet 
Government. If Adolf Hitler, in the 
midst of his campaign of extermination 
against God-loving people, had been in- 
vited to Washington, the whole news- 
paper, radio, and television industry 
would have expressed righteous indig- 
nation and pointed out the prestige 
value of such a visit to the vicious Nazi 
movement. American citizens, who love 
God and their neighbor, are equally in- 
dignant about the press, radie, and tele- 
vision buildup accorded to the “Red 
Adolf Hitler,” Mr. Nikita Khrushchev. 

The visit of the “Red Fascist” Khru- 
shchev is a result of a careful, slick 
propaganda campaign which first 
brought Anastas Mikoyan, one of the 
worst Soviet conspirators, to this coun- 
try as an unofficial guest. Part of the 
campaign was the subsequent reception 
given to Comrade Frol Koslov. After 
the visit by tyrant Khrushchev, we may 
expect another slick campaign to invite 
tyrant Josip Broz-Tito, still unrepentant 
about the murder of five American air- 
men who, inadvertently, flew over the 
territory of Yugoslavia. 

It is a splendid civic and religious 
attitude to forgive and forget offenses, 
crimes, and sins when the sinner repents 
and shows firm signs of amendment. 
The tyrant Khrushchev is honored, how- 
ever, at the very moment when his 
Marxist-Leninist partners in crime in the 
Far East are engaged in another series 
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of aggressions. The peoples of Laos and 
of the Republic of Vietnam can testify 
about the peaceful coexistence offered 
by Kremlin agents. In fact, the evi- 
dence is overwhelmingly to the effect 
that Dictator Nikita Khrushchev and 
Mr. Mao Tse-tung, the Soviet gauleiter 
of China, are wholly unrepentant crimi- 
nals. How many more million human 
beings have to be killed or enslaved in 
order that the hypocrisy of the Soviets 
and their sympathizers and fellow-trav- 
elers can be understood by the most 
naive onlookers? 

The people of Wisconsin and the citi- 
zens of every State in the Union believe 
in representative government, in demo- 
cratic procedures, in free elections, in a 
free press, and in religious ideals. Those 
who uphold these noble principles have a 
right to question the wisdom of a policy 
which, directly and indirectly, tends to 
glorify a political boss who, rightly, is 
called “the hangman of the Ukraine.” 

We who love freedom and democracy 
have a right to protest against the evils 
which will follow this visit. A bad prece- 
dent has been established. Citizens who 
love God and country must be on guard 
against future campaigns to undermine 
freedom and national security. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include the following 
statement by Col. August G. Rudd, re- 
tired, which was published in the New 
York Times on September 4, 1959: 
{From the New York Times, Sept. 4, 1959] 
KHRUSHCHEV VISIT OpPosED—OFFICIAL INVI- 

TATION IS VIEWED AS INCREASING Soviet 

PRESTIGE 


To the Epiror oF THE New YorK TIMEs: 

Washington officials have expressed con- 
cern lest Khrushchev’s visit give “a shot in 
the arm to Communist activities in South 
America.” Its alertness also should extend 
to the whole world, for there is real danger 
in regarding this visit as a simple gesture of 
good will, of little, or only localized, signifi- 
cance. 

It is no secret that this opportunity long 
has been one of the major goals of Kremlin 
diplomacy. The Soviets have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by this exchange 
of visits, in which the killer in the Kremlin 
is placed on an equal footing with the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the last great cita- 
del of freedom. 

Since 1934 Khrushchev has been knee- 
deep in the bloody atrocities of the Soviet 
Union. It was he who cleaned up the 
Ukraine in a 12-year ruthless reign of terror. 
A single mass grave at Vinnetsa, uncovered 
by the Germans in World War II, found 
10,000 victims, fully dressed, with hands tied 
behifd them, each shot in the head. Khru- 
shchev's shocking record of inhumanities is 
long and consistent, but his treachery and 
brutality to the freedom fighters of Hungary 
still rankles in the minds of all decent 
people. 

GOAL OF WORLD CONQUEST 


Now, by its official invitation, our Gov- 
ernment is committed to making his visit 
a triumphal procession. In so doing it is 
offending the sensibilities of tens of millions 
of Americans and has taken unto itself a 
task that is not only dangerous but can be 
tragic in its ultimate consequences. Keep 
in mind that the Communists long have ad- 
mitted that they intend to conquer the 
world, and now are boasting that they have 
taken about one-half of it in a space of 
only 40 years. 
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Every step in their conquest is planned, 
With this perspective, we can begin to see 
the advantages they expect from the Khru- 
shchev “affair.” 

It will give a tremendous boost to Soviet 
prestige all over the world, and discourage 
the last hopes of freedom within the 16 
enslaved countries. “Captive Nations Week” 
to them must appear to be a cruel hoax, 
as we honor their captors. It will be very 
sad news to those in the Soviet Union who 
still dream of freedom. 

It will tend to cause dissension among 
our allies, and weaken our position in deal- 
ing with the Soviets, playing into the hands 
of Communists, their fronts, fellow travelers, 
and appeasers all over the world. Thus it 
will facilitate the infiltration and conquest 
from within other free nations, 

It will encourage Red China to expect sim- 
ilar hospility and then admission to the 
United Nations. 

If any agreements should be reached as a 
result of these visits, the Soviet record since 
1933 proves conclusively that they would be 
worthless since the Red dictators have vio- 
lated the most solemn obligations as soon 
as it served their purpose. 


PROLONGED COLD WAR 


The cold war could be ended tomorrow 
if the Kremlin so desired. All that is needed 
is for the Communists to cease their numer- 
ous campaigns of conquest. But they have 
given not the slightest indication of stop- 
ping this war in which they have been so 
strinkingly . successful—16 nations and 800 
million people enslaved. 

There is no antagonism between the Rus- 
sian and American peoples. But does any- 
one believe that strewing flowers in the path 
of Communist dictators will alter their de- 
termination fo destroy us as the chief 
obstacle to their world domination? The 
door to peace must always be kept open, but 
if such naivete influences our policies we 
shall, indeed, be in grave danger. 

At this very time this peace offensive was 
started the Reds launched new attacks on 
Laos and in India. Knowing Khrushchev’s 
earnest desire for the visit, it would seem 
that the least we should have exacted as a 
quid pro quo was a cessation of new wars 
and threats of war. But their aggressions 
continue. This cold war (history may well 
record it as world war III) is principally 
psychological. Propaganda, publicity, and 
infiltration are the shock troops so long as 
they can win. 

Khrushchev’s visit has created new and 
pressing problems not only in Latin America 
but on all continents. As the Communists 
are quick to take advantage of favorable 
conditions, the free world should vigorously 
counter increased Communist activities, lest 
this visit prove to be another Soviet diplo- 
matic victory. 

Avucustus G. Rupp, 
Colonel, U.S. Army (Retired). 
GaRDEN City, N.Y., August 26, 1959, 





A Note of Appreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, on this 
last day of the ist session of the 86th 
Congress I want to express in the Rrec- 


ORD my thanks to my colleagues for their 
many kindnesses. 
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Seated in March for the unexpired 
term of the late George H. Christopher, 
I missed the benefit of orientation pro- 
vided for the class of new Members. Al- 
though junior to this group everyone 
has been most considerate and even my 
fellow first-termers have been helpful. 

I take this opportunity to thank the 
leadership of the House, the chairmen 
of the two full committees, of which I 
am a member and on which it has been 
my privilege to serve; as well as the 
chairmen of the subcommittees and 
those committee members with whom it 
has been such a pleasure to work; and 
all of those associated with the clerk’s 
office, and the office of the doorkeeper, 
the document room, and the many liai- 
son representatives who have been gen~ 
erous with their assistance to a new 
Member. 

Finally, I want to say that all this 
friendliness has been heartwarming and 
I shall forever be grateful. 





Ike’s Household (Whew) Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting article has just come to my 
attention. It is particularly appropriate 
in view of the fact that the Congress has 
cut the President’s budget estimates by 
more than $1,882 million. 

The article was written by Ed Koterba 
and appeared in the Washington Daily 
News of May 14, 1959, as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News, Sept. 14, 
1959 | 
. Ixe’s HovseHoLD (WHEW) BvuDGET 
(By Ed Koterba) 

I hope President Eisenhower has more 
success with the national budget than he’s 
having with his own household budget. 

He’ll have tough treading to make ends 
meet at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue this com- 
ing year if the estimates I have are correct. 
And they are. 

Take the cost of maids, for instance. Back 
in 1988, before inflation, when Eleanor 
Roosevelt supervised the household chores, 
they were hired at $19 a week. 

In Ike’s household budget for 1960, 
Mamie’s to have to pay her maids, 
out of our pockets, $50.80 a week, plus board. 
Mrs. Roosevelt required only five maids. 
Mamie has eight. 

Domestic help around the White House 
in 1938 was paid $85,000. This year it’s 
costing Mamie and us taxpayers $278,440. 

Take a look at the garden expenses. In 
1938, the Chief Executive required only five 
gardeners who drew total wages of $7,500. 

Although the White House grounds 
haven’t increased a square inch since then, 
Ike now needs 12 gardeners—at a cost of 
$45,110. The only major change in the 
grounds, as I see it, is the President's golfing 
green. 

‘In the old days—back in 19238—our Presi- 
dent needed only 60 police and Secret Serv- 
ice agents to guard him and his house. We 
paid ’em $150,650. Now, although there is 
still one White House and one President to 
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protect, there are 160 agents around, for a 
total outlay of $1,055,000. 

I mean, this high cost of living is going 
to do things to Ike’s budget. 

The total 1960 estimate comes to $5,401,000. 
This is for 615 people who work there, not 
including the President who gets $150,000. 

This cost doesn’t take into account Camp 

David, the expenses for which have never 
been revealed. 
_ Then there’s the President’s two cabin 
cruisers, Barbara Ann and the Susie E, which 
cost the Government about $60,000 a year 
to keep shipshape, not to forget Ike’s $3 
million Super-Constellation, Columbine III, 
with its ground and flight crew of 28, which 
costs $711 an hour to operate. And two six- 
passenger planes, which cost about $35 an 
hour to run. . 

In addition, Ike has at his disposal several 
$350-an-hour helicopters, and a $1,000 mo- 
torized golf car which is driven by a Secret 
Service man. 

Finally, there’s his $30,000 bubbletop Lin- 
coln, and a new Cadillac and a Chrysler 
Imperial with sliding roof, plus two armored 
Secret Service escort Cadillacs costing 
$130,000. 

I’d say Ike’s household budget will get its 
biggest shock when the Air Force delivers 
that jet airliner which is costing $4.7 million. 

One thing sure, if the President’s budget 
won’t balance this coming year, he can’t 
blame Congress. 





Hon. Thomas Burke 


ooo 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am deeply grieved to learn of the pass- 
ing of Tom Burke, and to the members 
of his family I join with the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. AsHLey!] and others of 
my colleagues in expression of sincere 
sympathy. Tom Burke and I were of 
that group of new Members who came 
to the 81st Congress, feeling very keenly 
that in the elections of 1948 was a clear 
mandate for liberal legislation. We were 
bound together by mutual interests and 
the ties of a personal friendship that 
resulted from our association, grew ever 
warmer as the months of Congress in 
which we were fellow freshmen passed 
on and which continued until his un- 
timely death. His service in the Con- 
gress was marked by loyal and effective 
championing of the causes in which he 
believed and from adherence to which 
he never retreated. He was outstanding 
among the new Members of the 81st 
Congress. I doubt if any Member of 
the House ever left after one term of 
service with more friends or a higher 
record of constructive liberal statesman- 
ship. His heart was in the welfare of 
people, the men and women who are 
not in the seats of the mighty but do 
the hard work of the world, faithfully 
making their contribution to our coun- 
try and to our times, and for whom he 
always was spokesman, advocate, friend, 
and champion. Tom Burke’s passing is 
@ loss to our country and to his former 
colleagues in this body it brings a very 
keen personal grief. 
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The Complex, Confusing, Litigious Labor 
Act 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, submitted 
herewith for the attention of Congress 
and the public is an analysis of the 1959 
Labor Act, prepared by a staff of labor 
relations experts of the Research In- 
stitute of America, Inc. It is captioned 
“Management’s New Rights Under the 
1959 Labor Law” by Leo Cherne, the 
executive director of the institute. 

The point I make.is that this report 
is only the first of several interpreta- 
tions, which may be internally consistent 
but in conflict with other reports. Un- 
doubtedly all features of the act, with 
the possible exception of those sections 
dealing with internal union manage- 
ment, will be litigated in courts across 
the land. When the record is completed 
it will be certain that this law will have 
proved to be complex, confusing, and 
litigious. 

It is my opinion that these vices, in 
the main, can be attributed to the fact 
that the compromise finally passed was 
based largely on the Landrum-Griffin 
bill. This proposal was hastily drafted 
and hastily eonsidered without the ben- 
efit of close serutiny by either labor, 
management, or the public. 

It should follow that the public should 
give full credit to these legislators who 
endeavored te make an ebjective, rea- 
soned choice between the competing pro- 
posals identified very mcompletely to 
the public through public and private 
news media and propaganda. In other 
words, all Americans should recognize 
that this was an issue ever which dif- 
ferences of opinion should produce no 
rancor or condemnation. The institute 
analysis reads as follows: 

MANAGEMENT’s NEw RIGHTS UNDER THE 

1959 LaBorn LAw 

Employers gained important new pro- 
tections in the law resulting from the Mc- 
Clellan hearings, but the rights are narrow- 
ly circumscribed. To enjoy the benefits 
without exposing itself to new dangers, a 
company must know just where and how 
the new lines are drawn, as described in this 
report. 

Note, too, that the new law has weakened 
management’s hand in some respects, par- 
ticularly in dealing with an economic strike; 
and has imposed additional reporting re- 
sponsibilities on employers. 

Unionized or not, almost every employer is 
potentially affected by the 1959 legislation. 
Its main impact will be felt in the following 
situations: 

If a union uses picketing to force your 
employees to sign up, or force you to recog- 
nize the union, it will run into mew curbs 
on such tactics. 

You run less risk of a secondary boycott, 
since untons are now barred from pressuring 
your customers, suppliers, truckers, and so 
forth. 

If you a small business, you are no longer 
in no man’s land. The protection available 
to your larger competitors is now equally 
accessible to you. 
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Members in building trades are free to 
enter special hiring arrangements with their 
unions, 

You will face fewer demands for payments 
and other abuses that come close to bribery 
or extortion. 

If you face a strike on economic issues, 
you will have to be prepared to hold out 
much longer. Replaced strikers can now 
vote. 

Promanagement people within a union are 
now given added opportunity to present their 
point of view—potentially affecting the atti- 
tude of the union as a whole. 

You face a new complicated reporting task 
if any expenditures by your company affect 
employee attitudes toward the union or col- 
lective bargaining. 

The economic impact of many of these 
changes will be felt immediately as both 
labor and management begin to anticipate 
the new balance of powers won and lost. 
This, despite the facé that legally the modi- 
fications of the Taft-Hartley law won’t be- 
come effective until 60 days after the Presi- 
dent signs the bill; other provisions of the 
new law won’t go into effect until 90 days 
after enactment; and reports won't be due 
until even later. 


CURBS ON PICKETING TO FORCE UNION 
RECOGNITION 


If your workforce is not now organized and 
you have good reason to believe that most of 
your employees would just as well do without 
a union, your chances of successfully fighting 
off a unionization effort have now been 
greatly increased. 

Your hand will have been similarly 
strengthened if your employees have already 
chosen a union, but you are being pressured 
to recognize another group. 

In both situations the union seeking recog- 
nition will run into restrictions which the 
new law places on picketing. Aimed chiefly 
at Teamster tactics often called blackmail 
picketing, the new provisions will hamper 
other strong-arm methods as well. 


WHEN PICKETING CAN BE STOPPED 


Whether a union seeks to persuade em- 
ployees to joint up or tries to force manage- 
ment to recognize it as the workers’ bargain- 
ing representative, it can no longer use pick- 
eting in three basic situations: 

1. Where the employees have, within the 
preceding 12 months, voted against union- 
ization. 

2. Where the employees are already repre- 
sented by a union. The existence of a valid 
union contract bars any new election for up 
to 2 years (of course a bona fide union must 
be involved, not a company-dominated or- 
ganization). 

3. After the union has picketed for a reas- 
onable period of time without filing a peti- 
tion for an election among the employees. 
This time certainly cannot be more than 30 
days and may possibly be less if the NLRB 
so orders. 

Action: Once picketing in any of these 
circumstances has come to the NLRB’s at- 
tention, the Board must immediately seek a 
court injunction to stop further picketing. 


WHEN PICKETING MAY CONTINUE 


Though many of the proponents of new 
curbs set out to bar all recognition picketing, 
the new law allows three important excep- 
tions: 

1. Once the union has petitioned for an 
election, it may carry on (or resume) its 
picketing. However, the NLRB must then 
move quickly to hold the election, shortcut- 
ting some of its usual time-consuming pro- 
cedures. 

Observation: The Board’s newly granted 
power to let its regional officers handle elec- 
tion cases should help speed up this process. 

2. When the NLRB has reasonable cause to 
believe the picketing union’s charge that the 
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employees’ present organization is company- 
dominated. In such a case the Board must 
find the charge has no reasonable basis be- 
fore seeking an injunction against the 
pickets. 

3. So-called informational picketing, by 
which the union seeks to inform the public 
that the company is nonunion. Such picket- 
ing may go on indefinitely without violating 
the law, unless it causes truckers or other 
workers to refuse to cross the picket line. 

Observation: Tis provision may actually 
favor unions more than did the fromer Taft- 
Hartley rule. In the Curtis case now before 
it, the Supreme Court may well hold that it 
was not legal under Taft-Hartley for a union 
to picket at all unless it had the backing 
of a majority of the employees; yet the new 
law allows some picketing even though the 
union does not have majority status. 


SUPPLIERS AND CUSTOMERS ARE NOW SAFE FROM 
SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 


If you have a dispute with a union, you 
will no longer have to contend with the in- 
direct pressure usually referred to as a sec- 
ondary boycott. Here is the important dis- 
tinction which labor law makes between pri- 
mary and secondary boycotts: 

Suppose a union claiming to represent your 
employees concentrates its fire on you by, 
for instance, circulating “please do not pa- 
tronize” and similar notices, the union 
would be engaging in a primary boycott, 
since your company is the target of its ef- 
forts. Such an action is well within the 
law unless the union does not in fact repre- 
sent a majority of your employees. 

But suppose the union tries to cave you in 
by picketing your suppliers, etc., to force 
them to stop doing business with you, such 
indirect pressure—that is, not placed di- 
rectly upon you—is called a secondary boy- 
cott. Contrary to the intent of the authors 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, only some secondary 
boycotts were held to be illegal. Several 
loopholes in that law enabled unions to get 
around the prohibition. The new 1959 law 
has now closed most of these loopholes. 


These practices are outlawed 


It has been illegal right along for a union 
trying to organize or win contract improve- 
ments from company A to induce or en- 
courage the employees of company B to 
strike, picket, or refuse to handle the goods 
of A. Under the new, reworded provision, 
however, additional practices are equally 
illegal. A union cannot: 

1, Induce individual employees—like 
truckdrivers of the second firm—to boycott 
the target company. This is sometimes 
done, for instance, as they approach the 
gates of the target firm. Such inducement 
was not banned under the origingél Taft- 
Hartley Act, on the theory that it is aimed 
at individual rather than concerted conduct 
by the truckdrivers. The new amendments 
change all that. 

2. Induce or encourage farm laborers, rail- 
way or airline employees, supervisors, etc., 
to refuse to handle the goods of a target 
company. Since such groups were techni- 
cally not employees as defined by Taft- 
Hartley, the ban on secondary boycotts did 
not apply to them. The 1959 change in 
wording brings them under the secondary 
boycott restriction. 

3. Persuade the second company _etself, 
rather than its employees, to stop doing 
business with the target firm by threatening 
a strike or other economic retaliation. Such 
pressure on the management of supplier or 
customer companies is now specifically out- 
lawed. 

4. Force the second company, by strike or 
otherwise, to sign an agreement that it will 
not deal with the target company. Such a 
hot cargo agreement is illegal, and existing 


contracts of this type are declared unforcible 
and void. 
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Recommendation: When it comes to stop- 
ping an attempt at a secondary boycott, you 
may have a choice: either to go after the 
union yourself, if you are the target, or to 
have your supplier or customer take legal 
action. Especially where one of the com- 
panies involved is too small to qualify under 
NLRB’s standards, it may be advantageous 
to let them take the lead—going to a State 
court may quickly produce an injunction 
against the boycott. 

Important exceptions: As a concession to 
labor’s viewpoint and in recognition of es- 
tablished industry practice, several excep- 
tions were written into the law: 

1. Publicity other than picketing may be 
used even on customers of a company with 
whom the union is having a dispute. For 
instance, a union in conflict with a manu- 
facturer could use publicity to advise the 
public that a particular store handles goods 
produced in a struck shop, There are two 
important limitations: (a) the publicity 
must be truthful, and (b) it may,not have 
the effect of inducing an employee of the 
second company (the store) to refuse to 
make deliveries or perform other services. 

2. Refusal to cross a picket line will not 
be considered a secondary boycott provided 
two conditions are met: (a) the strike is 
duly authorized by a union that the com- 
pany would legally have to recognize as bar- 
gaining agent for its employees and (b) the 
workers (such as truckdrivers) who refuse 
to cross the picket line do so on their own 
initiative without being induced by the 
union. 

Anticipates: This is potentially a big and, 
from management's point of view, a very 
serious loophole. It could turn out to be one 
of the ways around the new law which the 
Teamsters’ lawyers are said to be currently 
looking for. The reasons is that it would 
seem to permit truckers, for instance, to aid 
other unions by refusing to cross their picket 
lines. 

3. In the garment industry, a special kind 
of subcontracting is established- practice. 
Typically the jobber buys the piece goods, 
possibly even has them cut, but the actual 
sewing is done in contractor shops. The law 
enables the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, for instance, to continue re- 
quiring jobbers to agree tiey will not do 
business with nonunion contractors. The 
new provision guarantees that this practice 
does not violate the antiboycott provision 
by providing that the jobber and contractor 
will in effect be considered a single employer. 

4. In the construction industry an em- 
ployer may also make an agreement with 
the trade unions not to use nonunionized 
subcontractors at the site of the construc- 
tion, alteration, painting, or repair of a 
building, structure, or other work. But note 
that, if he refuses to make such a contract, 
the union cannot picket at the construction 
site. (A provision that would have exempted 
such picketing was knocked out of the bill 
in the last days of the congressional ma- 
neuvering.) 

SMALL BUSINESS NO LONGER IN NO MAN’S 

LAND 


Effective immediately, small companies 
have available legal means with which to 
stop unfair union pressures. Of course such 
companies may in turn be hauled into court 
if they engage in any unfair management 
practices. The new provision represents a 
radical change, since small business has been 
caught for more than 2 years in a labor re- 
lations no man’s land. 

The National Labor Relations Board flatly 
refused to handle any case involving a com-. 
pany. with less than a certain minimum 
amount of interstate business. The NLRB’s 
right to restrict its activities in this way 
has now been approved. 

The State courts were previously unable to 
come to the rescue if the case involved an un- 
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fair labor practice or a question of represen- 
tation governed by the aNtional Labor Rela- 
tions Act since under the so-called pre- 
emption doctrine such matters were reserved 
to the Federal agencies and courts. (Guss 
v. Utah, 351 US. 1). 

Now an employer (or a union) can go to 
a State court or any agency to stop any il- 
legal activities. 

Practices which can now be stopped: Up 
to now unions have been able to do many 
things with impunity to small companies 
trapped in no man’s land. They could use 
blackmail picketing to force a company to 
pressure its employees into joining the union 
against their wishes or where the employees 
were already represented by another certified 
union. They could employ secondary boy- 
cotts to presuade customers to stop dealing 
with the company or to persuade carriers 
not to handle its goods. They could make 
excessive contract demands which amounted 
to bargaining in bad faith. 

In turn, small companies will now find 
that they can be legally stopped from actions 
like firing an employee for union activity; 
threatening empolyees during a union-or- 
ganizing campaign; trying to buy their al- 
legiance with raises or other benefits; refus- 
ing to bargain in good faith. 


When to turn to NLRB 


Since the new law specifically prohibits 
the National Labor Relations Board from re- 
fusing to handle any cases which it now 
accepts, the standards presently in effect will 
continue. This means that you must go to 
the Board—rather than the State—for 
help if you qualify under the following rules. 

For nonretail establishments, the Board 
will handle a case if the interstate outflow 
or inflow, direct or indirect, comes to at least 
$50,000 annually. 

Direct outflow refers to goods shipped or 
services furnished by the employer outside 
the State. Indirect outflow includes sales 
within the State to users who meet any 
standard except an indirect inflow or indir- 
ect outflow standard. 

Direct inflow refers to goods or services 
furnished directly to the employer from out- 
side the State. 

Indirect inflow refers to the purchase of 
goods or services which originated outside 
the employer’s State, but which he pur- 
chases from a seller within the State. 

Direct and indirect outflow are combined 
by the Board to determine if the $50,000 min- 
imum is met. Direct and indirect inflow 
are also combined. However, for p 
of determining jurisdiction, the NLRB will 
not combine the value of outflow and inflow. 

For retail concerns, the rule is that the 
Board will take jurisdiction if the annual 
“gross volume of business comes to $500,000. 

There are additional rules, too many to 
mention here, affecting special lines—asso- 
ciations, office buildings, utilities, transit 
systems, newspapers, and communication 
systems, and companies whose business has 
a subtantial impact on national defense. 

If you are too small for NLRB 

Under the new act you really get a break 
if you are too small for the NLRB. In the 
great majority of States you can turn to your 
local court for relief. In a few States you 
must go to the State labor relations board or 
similar administrative agency. ; 

You don’t have to wait for the NLRB to 
turn you down before making use of the 
alternatives now available. As soon as you 
know that you cannot qualify under the 
Board’s self-imposed standards above, you 
can seek an injunction from your State 
court or file a complaint with your State 
labor relations board. In most cases you 
should receive quick and effective relief from 
the union pressure. 

Your chances of getting prompt relief 
from a State court will actually be better 
than if you could turn to NLRB, One rea- 
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son why the unions opposed this particular 
solution to the no man’s land problem was 
the fact that they fear the conservatism of 
the average State court judge and dread a 
return to the injunctions of the 1920's. 
Observation: Relief by injunction is of 
course only the first—though the most im- 
portant—step. In order to settle the issue 
finally, the State agency will need authority 
to order an election. This is the reason why 
many State legislatures will be passing labor 
relations acts at their next sessions. 


SPECIAL HIRING RULES FOR THE BUILDING 
TRADES 

Recognizing the practices prevailing in 
parts of the building and construction in- 
dustry, the new law allows certain limited 
exceptions. Companies may make arrange- 
ments with unions in the following situa- 
tions: 

Employers may legally sign a contract with 
the union even before the workers are actu- 
ally hired. 

Such an agreement may require the worker 
to join the union within 7 days after he 
starts on the job (against the 30 days pro- 
vided in all other lines). 

The agreement may require the employer 
to notify the union of employment oppor- 
tunities, permit them to refer qualified ap- 
plicants, specify minimum qualifications and 
set up priorities for employment. 

Exception: Since such arrangements come 
very close to imposing a closed shop, the 
provision is specifically made noneffective 
in the 19 States which have right-to-work 
laws. 

Observation: Any group of employees who 
are forced by such arrangements to join a 
union against their wishes can petition for 
a deauthorization election and eliminate the 
union shop. 

Observation: Note that in a last-minute 
maneuver another special provision for the 
construction industry. was not put into the 
law. Therefore the construction and build- 
ing unions have no specal exemption from 
the boycott provisions; they may not picket 
a construction site against a nonunion sub- 
contractor if such action would induce em- 
ployees of other companies working on the 
same job to lay down their tools. 


PROTECTION AGAINST OTHER ABUSES 


In line with its general purposes of elimi- 
nating unsavory practices, the law estab- 
lishes additional safeguards. Three of these 
reform provisions will be of particular in- 
terest to management: 

1. Demanding fees from motor vehicle op- 
erators for the so-callegi privilege of loading 
and unloading trucks is made a crime. 

2. Picketing for the purpose of exacting a 
bribe from the employer is declared to be 
a crime, punishable by a fine of $10,000 or 
imprisonment up to 20 years, or- both. 

8. Using threats of force or violence to in- 
terfere with or prevent the exercise of a union 
member’s rights under the act is punishable 
by a fine of $1,000 or imprisonment up to 
1 year, or both. Such a crime could of 
course be charged not only against a union 
but also against any employer who might 
resort to strong-armed methods in trying to 
prevent unionization of his employees. 


REPLACED STRIKERS ARE GIVEN THE RIGHT 
TO VOTE 


-One of the few areas where unions 
achieved an important gain under the new 
law concerns the rights of employees who 
are out on strike. The new provision will 
make it particularly difficult for small com- 
panies to maintain operations in the face 
of a strike over wages and working con- 
ditions. 

At issue here are strikes over economic is- 
sues, not those called in protest against an 
employer's unfair labor practices, The basic 
rule still stands: An employer hit by an 
economit strike has the right to hire per- 
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manent replacements for those striking em- 
ployees who refuse his appeal to return to 
work. Once the replacements are hired, the 
employees still out on strike lose their right 
to reinstatement in their old jobs. 

Under the old Taft-Hartley rule any such 
economic striker who lest his right to re- 
instatement also automatically lost the right 
to vote in his former place of employment. 
With voting limited to those who had volun- 
tarily returned to their jobs and the newly 
hired replacements, the odds were that a new 
election would go against the striking union. 
This is the reason that President Eisenhower 
joined in denouncing this provision as 
“union busting.” 

The new law radically changes the voting 
rules. It provides that replaced economic 
strikers retain the right to vote in their old 
place of employment for 12 months from the 
start of the strike. This means that for 1 
year any election would probably go in favor 
of the striking union. No matter how un- 
reasonable the strikers’ demands, therefore, 
an employer would have to hold out that 
long before petitioning for an election with 
any hope of ousting the union. 

Illustration: One actual case which per- 
suaded Congress to write the original Taft- 
Hartley provision illustrates the weird results 
which the new law may well produce again. 
When 54 employees struck, they were re- 
placed by 52 new men. In an election the 2 
groups stood firm and the vote was 54 to 52 
for the striking union. The result was that 
the union, whose members were out on 
strike, was certified as representative of the 
new employees who had voted against it and 


in which they were not members. (Colum- 
bia Pictures Corp., 64 NLRB 490.) 
DEMOCRACY IN UNIONS—AN AID TO 


MANAGEMENT? 


Any company that might be tempted to 
seize upon the new bill of rights of union 
members as @ means to bust the union itself 
will be asking for trouble. 

The chief purpose of the new provisions is 
to protect the rights of the individual work- 
er against dictation and abuse within the 
labor organization itself—and that’s how 
they’ll be applied by NLRB and the courts. 
But many employers, with a record of fair 
dealing with their workforce, will find that 
the new law has substantially improved their 
chances of getting a fair shake in return. 

For this reason, members may want to 
inform all employees of their rights under 
the 1959 law. While unions are specifically 
required to tell members of the new provi- 
sions, there’s nothing to bar management 
from restating these rights in a company 
announcement. 

Caution: This kind of announcement is as 
far as any company should go. From that 
point on, it’s up to any individual employee 
to stand up for his rights—or to combine 
with others of like mind to achieve their 
joint purpose. The new law specifically pro- 
hibits any employer, acting alone or through 
his association, to finance, encourage, or par- 
ticipate (other than as a separate interested 
party) in any suit or proceeding that a 
member of the union may bring against the 
organization. 


Rights of the individual worker 


One of the basic purposes of the new law 
is to guarantee to any individual or group 
within the union—including, of course, one 
which might be sympathetic to manage- 
ment—the right to advocate its viewpoint 
before the full union membership and to 
participate in all affairs of the organization. 

In addition to all the rights and remedies 
that a union member may now have under 
any State or Federal law, before the National 
Labor Relations Board, or under any union 
constitution or bylaws, the new law specifi- 
cally provides that every member of a union 
may meet and assemble freely with other 
members and express his views on business 
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before any union meeting or upon candidates 
in a union election. 

Has the right to receive, upon his request, 
a copy of a collective bargaining agreement 
which affects him. 

Must have equal rights and privileges 
within the union to nominate candidates, 
vote in union elections, attend membership 
meetings and participate in the deliberations 
of the union. 

Is protected against dues increases and 
special assessments, unless they're approved 
by a majority vote, in a secret ballot, as 
prescribed by the new law. 

Is protected against a fine, suspension, ex- 
pulsion or other disciplinary action (except 
for nonpayment of dues) unless the mem- 
ber has been (a) served with written specific 
charges, (b) given a reasonable time to pre- 
pare his defense, and (c) afforded a full and 
fair hearing. 

Has the right to sue in a court, bring a 
matter before an administrative agency, ap- 
pear as a witness or petition any legislature, 
provided only that he has first exhausted 
reasonable hearing procedures within the 
union; these may not take more than 4 
months to run through. 

May sue in a Federal district court if he 
believes that any of his rights have been in- 
fringed upon or if he’s threatened with dis- 
ciplinary action for exercising his rights 
(presumably, the court would issue an in- 
junction). 

The only limitation on the member's exer- 
cise of this “bill of rights”—a limitation 
which potentially could be important to 
management as well—is the right of the 
union itself to adopt and enforce reasonable 
rules. These may deal with the responsibil- 
ity of every member toward the organiza- 
tion as an institution, and restrain members 
in any conduct that would interfere with 
the performance of the union’s legal or con- 
tractual obligations. 

The importance of this provision lies in 
the fact that it could be used by the union 
to discipline a member for advocating an- 
other union (dual unionism) or engaging in 
a wildcat strike. 

Union locals are also protected 


Management is indirectly but importantly 
affected by provisions designed to protect a 
local union against arbitrary action by offi- 
cers of the international with which it is 
affiliated. 

Many union constitutions authorize the 
international officers to suspend the normal 
processes of government of local unions and 
to assume control of their property and 
funds—that is, impose trusteeships. 

In addition to the legitimate functions of 
trusteeships, the McClellan committee spot- 
lighted many instances where corrupt union 
officers have used them to plunder local 
unions and attack opposing political factions. 

Observation: In line with other findings of 
congressional hearings, the new law estab- 
lishes many additional safeguards. Primarily 
aimed at internal union problems and 
abuses, they will also make management’s 
job easier to the extent that they keep out 
criminal elements and promote clean union- 
ism. For example, the act bars from union 
office anyone who within the preceding 5 
years has been a member of the Communist 
Party or within 5 years has served any part 
of a prison term for robbery, bribery, extor- 
tion, embezzlement, grand larceny. It im- 
poses heavy criminal penalties for embezzle- 
ment of union money or property; for the 
willful failure of a union official to be bonded 
for not less than 10 percent of the funds he 
handled during the preceding year; for mak- 
ing loans to union officers or employees in 
excess of $2,000; for paying the fine of any 
officer or employee convicted for willful vio- 
lation of the act, etc. 
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COMPANIES MUST FILE NEW REPORTS 


Don’t be lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity by the fact that the main purpose of 
the law’s new reporting requirements is to 
expose abuses by union officials. As is true 
under the Pension and Welfare Plan Dis- 
closure Act, the unintended effect may well 
be to saddle the employer with nearly as 
much paperwork as is required of the union. 

The law defines very broadly the infor- 
mation that employers must report in these 
groups: 

1. Amounts paid to employees or their 
representatives, excludirg only wages, 
checked-off dues, and contributions to cer- 
tain specified welfare and trust funds. 


2. Payments made for the purpose of , 


coercing or influencing employees in their 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing. This would include payments made 
directly to the employees: for instance, 
amounts contributed to company-dominated 
or supported unions or employee committees. 
And it would also ccver payments to labor 
consultants or other independent contrac- 
tors who might influence the employees con- 
cerning their exercise of these rights. 

3. Payments made to obtain information 
on the activities of employees or the union 
in connection with a labor dispute. How- 
ever such information can be collected if it 
is to be used solely in connection with a 
proceeding before a labor board, a court 
or an arbitrator 

Observation: One of the strange aspects 
of the new law is that it requires the re- 
porting of certain payments which, in 
another section of the law, are declared 
crimes. Undoubtedly lawyers for any com- 
pany charged with failure to report such 
payments will plead that these reporting pro- 
visions are unconstitutional since they would 
compel the employer to furnish evidence 
against himself. 

In practical application, the reporting re- 
sponsibility imposed on employers will un- 
doubtedly be narrowed. It is clear that, 
aside from what must bluntly be labeled 
bribes, the act is primarily intended to cover 
payments which reflect an unfair labor prac- 
tice on the part of the employer. It is cer- 
tain to be interpreted not to require the re- 
porting of expenditures for house organs, 
letters to employees and similar purposes 
which are protected under Taft-Hartley’s 
free speech provision. 

Such a lightening of the reporting respon- 
sibility can be accomplished quite easily. 
The Secretary of Labor, who will administer 
these provisions, will issue forms and in- 
structions for such reporting. He is speci- 
fically authorized to provide simplified forms 
for small business organizations (note, how- 
ever, that the Secretary also has the power 
to require full reporting where he considers 
it desirable). 

Recommendations: Most members will 
want to wait for these forms and instructions 
before deciding what payments should be 
separately recorded in their books and ac- 
counts. Also, don’t overlook the require- 
ment that all records will have to be pre- 
served for 5 years. 





Hon. Isidore Dollinger 


SPEECH 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 





September 15 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join in what has been said 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Tilinois and my chairman of my com- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [{Mr. CELLER], about our 
friend, IsiporE DoLLINGER. Upon com- 
ing to this body, it was my privilege to 
immediately become acquainted with 
our distinguished colleague whom we are 
eulogizing tonight as he is about to en- 
ter upon a greater service—or, at least, 
a greater service to his immediate area. 
I shall miss him, and I shall miss the 
many opportunities that I have had to 
associate with him as I have with his 
friends and my dear friends, Congress- 
man Ho.ttzmMan and Congressman Ro- 
pINO and the others, who are so close to 
IsIDORE DOLLINGER. So I join gladly on 
this occasion to pay my tribute to this 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
and wish him well as he goes forward in 
his new service. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 





Equality of Congressional Districts, 
H.R. 575 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 575, to 
require that congressional election dis- 
tricts be contiguous and contain approx- 
imately the same number of inhabitants. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
articles by Gus Tyler, political director 
of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. Mr. Tyler's articles ap- 
peared in the New Republic magazine of 
June 21, 1954, and June 28, 1954: 


[From New Republic, June 28, 1954] 
THE HOUSE OF UN-REPRESENTATIVES 
(By Gus Tyler) 

Our House of Un-Representatives, with its 
heavy percentage of overpopulated, under- 
populated, and gerrymandered districts, is 
the handiwork of our State legislatures. The 
gross inequalities created by these legisla- 
tures express the even grosser inequalities 
by which these selfsame legislatures are 
created. 

The most direct way to remedy the grow- 
ing disease of unfair representation in the 
Congress would be to go to the State legis- 
latures for relief. But, in this case, the doc- 
tor is sicker than the patient; in fact, it is 
the former who carries the contagion to the 
latter. 

In the State legislatures of America, the 
more than 60 percent of the Nation’s peaple 
living in urban areas are allotted 25 percent 
of the legislature. This makes a rural vote 
worth about four and one-half times as 
much as an urban vote. 

In a report by the U.S. Conference of May- 
ors, titled “Government of the People, by 
the People, for the People” (1949), the fol- 
lowing breakdown on representation is pre- 
sented, covering 18 typical States: 
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Michigan: Wayne County (Detroit), with 
40 percent of the population, has 27 percent 
of the representation in the lower House. 

New Jersey: Eight urban counties with 
four-fifths of the population have 8 State 
senators, while 13 rural counties with one- 
fifth of the population have 13. 

Georgia: Fulton County (Atlanta) with a 
population of 393,000 has 3 Representatives 
in the lower House; Echols County, with a 
population of 3,000, has 1. 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma City with a popula- 
tion of 244,000 has 7 Representatives in the 
lower House; 7 rural counties with a popu- 
lation of 57,000 also have 7 Representatives. 

Delaware: New Castle County (Wilming- 
ton) with 67 percént of the population has 
42 percent of the representation in both 
houses, 

California: Los Angeles County with 39 
percent of the population has 214 percent of 
the State Senators. 

Missouri: St. Louis with a population of 
816,000 has 18 representatives in the lower 
house and 18 rural counties with a popula- 
tion of 158,000 also have 18. 

Pennsylvania: Allegheny County (Pitts- 
burgh) with a population of 1,400,000 has 
27 representatives in the lower house; 36 
rural counties with a population of 1,200,000 
have 36 representatives. 

Oregon: The State average is 55,406 peo- 
ple per senator in urban areas and 9,072 
people per’ senator in rural; 22,202 people 
per representative in urban areas and 5,272 
people per representative in rural. 

Illinois: Cook County (Chicago) with 51 
percent of the population has 37 percent 
representation in both houses. 

Connecticut: Hartford with a population 
of 166,000 have 2 representatives; Cole- 
brook. with a population of 547 also has 2 
representatives in the lower house. 

Colorado: Denver County with a popula- 
tion of 415,786 people has 1 representative 
for every 21,500 people while Baca County 
has 1 for every 6,207 people. 

Ohio: Cleveland with 16 percent of the 
population has 7 percent of the representa- 
tion in the lower house. 

Iowa: Polk County (Des Moines) with a 
population of 195,835 gets 1 senator and 
so does Mahaska County with a population 
of 26,485. 

Maryland: Baltimore with 47 percent of 
the population gets only 29 percent repre- 
sentation in both houses. 

Rhode Island: Providence with 36 percent 
of the population gets 25 percent of the 
representation in the lower house. 

Wisconsin: Each assembly district repre- 
ents 67,447 urban people and 15,827 rural. 

Montana: Silver Bow County (Butte) 
with a population of 53,207 has 1 Senator 
and so does Petroleum County with its 1,083 
inhabitants. 

A report made this year by the American 
Political Science Association points up the 
socio-economic results of unrepresentative 
democracy in the States. “This rural domi- 
nance,” says the report, “is one reason why 
the States have not always been able to cope 
with the greater problems of an urbanized 
society, such as housing, metropolitan trans- 
portation fares, price control on foods, social 
insurance and community planning beyond 
city limits.” 

The shockingly unfair composition of the 
State legislatures is responsible for other 
social ills. Our major cities suffer financial 
strangulation at the hands of rural legisla- 
tures. In acute pain, the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors cries out that “while the State may 
tax its citizens in any way it pleased within 
the limits of the U.S. Constitution, the city 
must use the means allowed it by the 
State—the worst of all revenue raising 
bases—real-estate taxation. Acute financial 
embarrassment and near bankruptcy is a 
chronic condition in our American cities and 
towns—the cities and towns whose citizens 


and business concerns pay more than 90 
percent of all taxes to all levels of govern- 
ment in the United States.” ; 

These self-same State legislatures with 
the industrial voter under-represented are 
also responsible for the rapidly multiplying 
“right-to-work” laws, going far beyond the 
Federal Taft-Hartley law in outlawing union 
shops. 

These anachronistic legislatures are given 

ever wider areas of our economic life to 
control as the present Federal administra- 
tion relinquishes its Federal supervision to 
the States. In effect, this means that a 
somewhat unrepresentative Federal Legisla- 
ture is relinquishing control of vital aspects 
of our economic life to a grossly unrepre- 
sentative set of State legislatures. 
» It is to these same State legislatures that 
proponents of a Bricker amendment or a 
millionaire’s tax amendment look for alter- 
ation of the Federal Constitution, 

Finally, it is the totally lopsided State 
legislature that is the decisive voice in set- 
ting up the_congressional districts through 
which the electorate will choose its delega- 
tion to the lower House of the Federal Leg- 
islature. 

The rural versus urban conflict is not the 
only reason why the State legislatures are 
composed so undemocratically. Dr. Lashley 
G. Harvey, Boston University, after a study 
of State practices concluded that “large tax- 
paying interests frequently gain from rural 
domination and will go to great lengths to 
maintain existing apportionments.” In a 
study of the California Legislatures, Dean 
McHenry found that “certain business in- 
terests in the State have found it easier to 
make their influence felt in the legislature 
through senators from rural areas. -Privately 
owned utilities, banks, insurance companies 
and other concerns with crucial legislative 
programs have discovered some ‘cow coun- 
try’ legislators more responsive to their de- 
mands and less committed to contrary 
points of view on key social and economic 
questions than are urban representatives.” 

A former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. provided an 
ideological base for continuing inequality: 
“Today the greatest threat to democratic 
institutions, to the republican form of gov- 
ernment, and ultimately to freedom itself, 
lies in our big cities. They are populated 
for the most part with the mass-man, devoid 
of intelligence, and devoid of civic respon- 
sibility. He talks only about rights and has 
no conception of responsibilities. He will 
vote for anyone who offers him something 
for nothing. Whether it be subway fares at 
half-price or public housing at one-third 
price * * *, Our one hope of survival as 
a@ free country is that rural and semi-rural 
areas still dominate most of the State legis- 
latures through their representatives and 
still dominate the House of Representatives 
at Washington. Our best hope for the fu- 
ture is to keep it that way.” 

Still another reason why unrepresentative 
government is perpetuated in the State leg- 
islature is the political boss. The county 
boss, the center of the courthouse gang, 
likes the present unfair setup because his 
control of some thinly populated county 
makes him a big shot in his party through 
his ability to elect people regularly to the 
State legislature. His representatives are 
just as powerful as the representatives of 
the more populous counties—and that mul- 
tiplies the influence of the back-county boss 
in his party. 

The prevalent system of districting and 
apportionment in the State is a self-per- 
petuating plot to maintain the undemo- 
cratically established power of the rural 
areas, a few large taxpayers and the county 
bosses. 

The primary device for maintaining an 
unrepresentative system in the State legis- 
latures is the ancient system of rotten bor- 
oughs. A system of districting may have 
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been worked out some 50 years ago in a 
State. In the intervening couple of gen- 
erations, there may have been radical shifts 
in population. But the State legislatures 
just sit tight and refuse to redistrict or re- 
apportion, 

After the census of 1940, only 18 States out 
of the 48 bothered to reapportion. The 
others permitted the silent gerrymander to 
perpetuate districts wherein radical popula- 
tion changes had taken place. Mississippi 
reapportioned in 1890; Delaware in 1897; 
Illinois and Alabama in 1901. Prior to 1953, 
the modern State of Connecticut had not re- 
apportioned its lower chamber since 1818 
and its senate since 1903. 

In other States, inequality is built right 
into the constitution. Towns, no matter 
how small, are guaranteed a seat; a county, 
no matter how small, is guaranteed a seat; 
other counties, individually or jointly are 
limited in the number of seats they may 
have—no matter how large their popula- 
tion. In some of these States, the consti- 
tution is unenforcible because it is mu- 
tually contradictory. Thus, a constitution 
will provide that seats be allotted on the 
basis of population and will then provide 
that certain areas be guaranteed a minimum 
of seats. 

Above all, to quote Dr. Lloyd M. Short, 
University of Illinois, in a 1952 study, “State 
constitutional provisions with respect to 
legislative reapportionment are more honor- 
ed in their breach than in their observance.” 

In the absence of an aroused and informed 
public, representative government in State 
and Federal Legislatures tends to become in- 
creasingly unrepresentative. 





[From New Republic, June 21, 1954] 
THE HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
(By Gus Tyler) 

Millions of dollars and millions of words 
will be poured out this year to determine 
what party will control Congress. Yet the 
party with most votes in the congressional 
contests may not be the party with a major- 
ity of representatives. Who controls Con- 
gress may not be decided by the electorate 
but by unrepresentative State legislatures. 

For instance: There is a proposal currently 
before the Massachusetts legislature to in- 
crease the Republican delegation to Congress 
by two and to decrease the Democratic dele- 
gation by the same number. This will not 
be done because of a shift in public opinion 
but because the State legislature decides to 
doit. In 1952, the GOP elected eight Repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts while the 
Democrats elected! six. Should the legisla- 
ture so move this year, a vote in 1954 iden- 
tical with that in 1952 would give the GOP 
10 Representatives and the Democrats 4. 

Massachusetts is no exception. The jug- 
gling of legislative districts to produce artifi- 
cal majorities is becoming universal: 

In the U.S. Congress, one Representative 
from Texas represents a district with more 
than four and a half times as many people 
as that of. another Representative from Colo- 
rado. 

In one State legislature, a member of the 
lower house represents an area 300 times az 
large as that of another representative. 

In 1952, Democratic candidates won a ma- 
jority of the popular votes in the congres- 
sional contests, but the party ended up with 
a minority in Congress. 

In the 48 State legislatures, the urban 
areas representing about 60 percent of the 
Nation's population are allotted 25 percent of 
House seats. 

One American’s vote is not equal to an- 
other’s vote in 1954. The cases where one 
— one are exceptional rather than nor- 


This year, about one-third of the congres- 
sional districts are so stacked, cracked, or 
packed as to win for the lower Chamber of 
our Federal legislature the title of “House 
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of un-Representatives.” The rigging of seats 
is deliberate, and artfully so—violating the 
spirit of the Pederal Constitution and the 
letter of many State constitutions. 

Such unrepresentative representation in 
the House was not one of the compromises 
written into the Federal Constitution by its 
authors. The historic compromise between 
area and population was made in the Sen- 
ate. It was not intended that the compre- 
mise be extended to the House. 

James Madison keynoting this issue, 
openly stated his fears that special interests, 
in control of State legislatures, would fix 
elections to Congress in such a way as to 
retain power for these same interests in the 
national legislature. Said Madison: 

“The inequality of the representation in 
the legislatures of particular States would 
produce a like inequality in their representa- 
tion in the national legislature, as it was 
presumable that the counties having the 
power in the former case would secure it to 
themselves in the latter.” 

Out of this fear came article 1, section 4 

of the Constitution empowering Congress 
to regulate or alter the manner of: electing 
the House of Representatives so as to guar- 
antee its democratic composition. For a 
time in our national history, Congress used 
this power to restrain abuses of the States. 
Right now there are virtually no restraints 
on the tailormaking of districts to produce 
congressional delegations congenial to given 
parties, interest groups or sectional preju- 
dices. Between 1842 and 1929, there were 
Federal restrictions, providing in various de- 
grees for districts that were contiguous, 
compact and almost eoual in population; 
these no longer exist. The courts want to 
keep hands off—to avoid the charge of judi- 
cial interference with the comvosition of the 
legislature. The State legislatures can't be 
counted on to do very much about it—they 
are the prime culprits. What's more, State 
legislatures themselves are creatures of 
rigged districts, even more unrevresentative 
than the Federal legislature. Political par- 
ties do little to restrain one another on 
the tacit theory that juggling avportionment 
is one of the acceptable, though not-so-nice, 
rules of the political game. 

So the evil grows. Only an aroused pub- 
lic conscience can bestir the parties, the State 
and the Federal Legislatures to remedial 
action. 

Here's the way the Congress of the United 
States is composed. The total population of 
the country (minus the population of Wash- 
ington, D.C.), after the decennial census, is 
divided by 435, the fixed number of Congress- 
men since 1911. The resulting figure is the 
average size, by population, of a congres- 
sional district. The population of the 
separate States is then divided by the aver- 
age size of a district and the State is as- 
signed a certain number of seats in the 
House of Representatives. It is then up to 
the State to carve out its own congressional 
districts. The separate States may elect all 
their Congressmen at large; or may elect 
some at large and some from districts. The 
separate States may make some congres- 
sional districts huge in population and 
others small; may carve out a district that 
looks like a rattlesnake or may block out a 
neat geometric design. In short, they may 
do as they please—and what they please to 
do is scandalous. 

Consider the present House membership. 
An average seat should represent some 350,- 
000 inhabitants in a perfectly representative 
situation. If you allow, as does the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, for a 15- 
percent margin to accommodate geographic, 
county and other reasonable adjustments, a 
Congressman should represent between 
300,000 and 400,000 inhabitants. 

In the present House of Representatives, 
there are only 252 Members who fall in this 
category. The other 183 come from districts 
either under populated or overpopulated.- 
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Here are the figures showing what popula- 
tion is represented by present House Mem- 
bers: 


Number of 
Population in thousands: districts 

15@ to 200......---.-.-..----------- oe 
ee te 280...-~.. ~~. 22s - 22a enne 25 
960 to 900............-....--.=----+- 62 
800: to 360..........-...-2-+------ 147 
2S ee eee een 105 
400 to 450....--....--.--.--------<- 53 
ia-to 600-5. 6... owes cene- seg 13 
56S" to 5860__........--. 2 0 oo one 8 
a <6 C00: «co waweantnadakonnwmewe 2 
600 to 660.............-...~...------ 2 
Re Gis: OS oo kuti aiieicinw iter etimedibas 1 


The very heavy percentage of over- and 
under-populated districts is neither causal 
nor accidental. It is purposely weighted 
against the urban areas. 

The 13 most populous districts represent 
the following cities: Houston, Tex.; Dallas, 
Tex.; Atlanta, Ga.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Seattle, Wash.; San Antonio, 
Tex.; Columbus, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; De- 
troit, Mich.; Miami, Fla.; Bridgeport and 
surrounding cities in Connecticut; Hartford, 
Conn. 

The enormity of misrepresentation is most 
dramatically displayed in contrasting a single 
district against others in the same State: 

In Texas, the Houston district, represented 
by ALBERT THOMAS, is larger (809,701 popula- 
tion) than the total of the 17th District (226,- 
739 population) plus the 6th District (228,- 
112 population) plus the 4th District (227,- 
735 population). Obviously, if you live in 
Houston, your vote is worth only about one- 
quarter of what it’s worth if you live, let’s 
say, in Cross Plains. 


In Georgia, the Atlanta district with a 
population of 618,431, is larger than the total 
of the Eighth District with 267,251, plus the 
Ninth District with 246,227. 

In Indiana, the 11th District of Indian- 
apolis is as large as the total of the 6th and 
9th Districts. 

In Michigan, the 16th District of highly in- 
dustrial Detroit has a population of 525,334, 
which is some 120,000 more than the totals 
of the 12th District (178,251 population) plus 
the 11th District (227,810 population) located 
in the woodlands of the Upper Peninsula. 

In Ohio, the 3d District with a population 
of 545,644, includes Dayton, and is larger 
than the total of the 15th District (226,341 
population) in the farmlands of southeast 
Ohio plus the 23d District (240,223 popu- 
lation) pieced out of GOP wards in Cuyahoga 
County. 

In Florida, the Fourth District, covering 
Miami, has a population of 525,401, which is 
greater than the total of the Seventh District 
(220,479 population) plus the Eighth District 
(210,428 population). 

This system of over-populating and under- 
populating congressional districts in order 
to make an urban vote worth only a fraction 
of the rural vote thus guarantees that the 
House of Representatives shall be heavily 
weighted against a sector of the population 
currently estimated at 64 percent of the 
Nation. At the end of the century, the 
Nation was 39.7 percent urban; by 1920, it 
was 51.2 percent urban; by 1950, it was 64 
percent urban. The prevailing system of 
congressional malapportionment and dis- 
tricting is an attempt to preserve the polit- 
ical configurations of the past against the 
socio-economic contours of the present. 

These inequities of overpacked and un- 
derstacked districts are viciously multiplied 
by the craftsmanlike use of gerrymandering. 
Because millions of American voters learned 
in their high-school years that gerrymander 

was & word coined about 150 years ago from 
the name of the unconscionable Governor 
of Massachusetts, Elbridge Gerry, who carved 
out a district looking like a salamander te 
guarantee a seat for his party, these grown- 
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up voters assumie that the practice of gerry- 
mandering is an historic fossil no longer 
extant—or only feebly so. 

Actually, the gerrymander marches on: 
his footprints are all across the political 
map of America. 

In the case of Massachusetts, mentioned 
earlier, under the gerrymander the Demo- 
crats with 46.8 percent of the congressional 
vote in Massachusetts, would get 28.6 per- 
cent of the State’s congressional delegation. 
To accomplish this political - legerdemain, 
the GOP will have to create a Third Con- 
gressional District that by contrast would 
make the original gerrymander 100k like a 
pattern for fairplay. The_district would be 
a long corridor starting in the southwest 
portion of the State, near Springfield, wan- 
dering north, then bifurcating itself with 
one arm reaching down to the Connecticut 
border and the other arm reaching eastward 
to the suburbs of Boston. 

In Ohio, heavily Democratic Cleveland has 
been so split that Cuyahoga County guaran- 
tees two Republican and two Democratic 
seats. The 22d and 23d Districts are Repub- 
lican; the 20th and 2ist are Democratic. 
The artificial character of the districts is 
obvious from the map. The inequity is com- 
pounded by the fact that the two Demo- 
cratic districts have a total of 847,837 popu- 
lation while the two Republican districts 
have a total of 545,695. In other words, 60 
percent of the people of Cuyahoga County 
have two Congressmen (Democrats) and the 
remaining 40 percent also have two Con- 
gressmen (Republicans). 

In California, the lazy, crooked Y shaped 
26th District was used by the Republican- 
dominated State legislature as a Democratic 
dumping ground to clear opposition party 
pockets out of the 15th and 16th Districts— 
thereby assuring GOP representatives from 
the latter two. Result: the Democratic 26th 
District has a population of 480,827, which is 
128,000 more than the neighboring 15th Dis- 
trict (360,139 population) and more than 
twice that in the neighboring™16th District 
(223,139 population). 

In North Carolina, the 8th and lith Con- 
gressional Districts are the products of a 
Democratic plan to make certain that the 
historically Republican mountain counties 
in the northwestern corner of the State shall 
have not more than one GOP representative 
by dumping the GOP votes into the 10th 
district. The congressional districts chop up 
the hill country and run down the Piedmont 
toward the seaboard, so that with 68 percent 
of the votes in the State, the Democrats 
control 90 percent of the seats, whereas in 
neighboring Tennessee (where no such gerry- 
mander is practiced), the Democrats with 70 
percent of the vote carry only 77 percent of 
the seats. 

New York State was neatly juggled in the 
reapportionment before the 1952 election to 
gain five seats for the Republican Party. 
Following the new census, New York lost 
two seats in the House of Representatives. 
The two districts abolished by the GOP-—- 
on a straight party vote—were b6th in New 
York City, where the Democratic Party 
usually elects the Congressmen. This was 
done in spite of the fact that in predom- 
inantly Democratic New York City, the 
average congressional districts have a popu- 
lation of 358,721, while in predominantly 
Republican up-State New York the average 
congressional district is 330,396. A new dis- 
trict was created in heavily Republican Long 
Island. And then, in Democratic Brooklyn, 
a thoroughly artificial district (12th District) 
weaved its way through the streets of the 
borough, avoiding low income areas and 
housing projects, to give Johnny Crews, 
Brookiyn GOP boss, his own Representative 
in Washington. This GOP district has a 
population of 317,635 while the five sur- 
rounding and contiguous Democratic dis- 
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tricts have populations of between 367,000 
and 382,000. 

Commenting on this atrocity, the New 
York Times stated: 

“The law is a blatant gerrymander, de- 
signed for one purpose only—to squeeze an 
additional Republican representative out of 
the city of New York in outrageous disregard 
of the proper standards for congressional 
districting.” 

Assemblyman Lewis Olliffe (Republican) 
in demanding later that the skulduggery 
be repeated in the districting for the State 
legislature, pointed out to his GOP col- 
leagues that if it had not been for the above 
mentioned -apportionment strategy of the 
Republicans in New York State, “the Con- 
gress would be Democratic today.” 

Oliffe was right. The GOP control in the 
House in the 83d Congress is the product 
of a gerrymandered majority. 





An Address on the Vulnerabilities of 
Russian Communism by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, Author of the Captive 
Nations Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959, 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, while Mr. 
Khrushchev tours parts of this country, 
it would do well for the American people 
to give serious thought to the deep, un- 
derlying weaknesses of the Red czar’s 
empire. Despite the bluff and bluster 
of Moscow’s propaganda machine, Mos- 
cow fears any American exploitation of 
the opportunities presented by these 
real, inherent weaknesses. 

This past summer Khrushchev him- 
self displayed his fears with his crying 
pains over the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution. That resolution was origi- 
nated and authored by Dr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky, a professor in Soviet economics 
at Georgetown University. Dr. Do- 
briansky is also the national chairman 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America. 

At the very time Khrushchev was 
blasting away against the resolution, its 
author was addressing the National 
Strategy Seminar held at the National 
War College here in Washington. The 
address, titled “The Political, Economic, 
and Social Vulnerabilities of Commu- 
nism” depicts the areas of vulnerability 
in the Russian Communist empire and 
suggests certain practicable areas of 
approach for us. 

Because of the pertinance of this ad- 
dress to American thinking about the 
aims and purposes of Khrushchev’s visit 
here, I include the address in the 
REcorRD. ‘ 

Text OF REMARKS BY Dr. Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
on ‘““THE POLITICAL, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
VULNERABILITIES OF COMMUNISM,” GIVEN 
ON JULY 22, 1959, aT THE NATIONAL STRATEGY 
SEMINAR HELD AT THE NATIONAL WAR Cole 
LEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

General Armstrong, members of the fac- 
ulty, and friends: 


As I stand here, I cannot help but feel 
that I am going to be the personification of 
an anticlimax. 

After you have heard Congressman Jupp 
and his brilliant eloquence, after you have 
heard the informative dissertation here by 
my friend, Mr. Lyons, and then in view of 
the fact that I don’t have too much time 
available to me, I hope that I shan’t strike 
that anticlimax too readily. 

I do feel in a way as some of the students 
at Moscow University when they assembled 
one day and the professor at the university 
was talking about the interplanetary junket- 
ing that was possible in the near future. He 
said, ‘We will be able to travel to Mars, to 
Pluto, to Venus.” 

After his lecture, he turned to the student 
body and asked, “Are there any questions?” 

At that time a student in the back of the 
lecture hall raised his hand and he said, 
“Professor, please tell me, when can we travel 
to Vienna?” 

In this case, with the distance ane mileage 
that I am to cover here, I hope that I will 
be able to do it in the time available. 

One is very vulnerable when treating the 
many and numerous vulnerabilities that 
charaeterize the Communist empire. One 
could go ahead and enumerate, in a way Mr. 
Lyons has done, the various points of vul- 
nerability on the sociologic, economic, re- 
ligious, political, diplomatic, and numerous 
other spheres of this particular empire. 

Another way, however, is to rank these 
points of vulnerability in some order of im- 
portance, seeking the main spots, or the 
crucial spots of vulnerability in this par- 
ticular area. 

As Mr. Lyons has pointed out, it will be 
my purpose to emphasize one area of vul- 
nerability over others, not because I am at 
‘all attracted particularly to this point, but 
rather because I think that it is particularly 
relevant to any cold war activity that we 
might launch. 

We should recognize that the future will 
not be one of any military foray or conflict 
with the Soviet Union only but rather will 
be, just as in past centuries—not to speak 
of the past decade—in the area of what we 
have called cold war activity. When looking 
over this past decade, one might be think- 
ing of an article with the title “From 
Atomic Monopoly and Air Supremacy to Sur- 
render Research.” Rarely in the history of 
mankind has a country lost so much in so 
little a time than our own dear United 
States within this past decade. 

This certainly is a source of great comfort 
to the people in Moscow and the Kremlin, 
and to their supporters. It can indicate to 
them that if they can realize their 7-year 
plan, if they can maintain and expand their 
military hardware, if they can for propa- 
ganda and other shows continue with their 
explorations into space, they are building 
up at the same time their instruments for 
cold war activity. They can expand their 
empire in this way whether it be in the 
Middle East, Asia, or elsewhere, and avoid 
any real global conflict. 

For example: If in the event, let’s say, of 
Iraq, because of internal Communist activi- 
ties, supported to be sure by Moscow, there 
should be an overturn, ask yourselves what 
could the West really do? Would you say 
send SAC in there? Would you employ nu- 
clear weapons? Aren’t we neutralized by 
the special type of cold war activity that 
Moscow wages? 

I would be the first to admit that this is 
an old technique. It is not the creation 
of Communists. It is a technique by which 
Russians were able to build up an empire, 
over the past, from Ivan the Terrible right 
down to the Russian Revolution. They have 
been able to use ambassadors; they used in- 
ternal conflicts, as in the case of Poland, be- 
tween classes, long before Marx; and they cer- 
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tainly employ these tactics to the greatest 
extent today. 

If we should decide to engage them in 
this area, it won’t be a matter of fighting 
on our side of the 50-yard line constantly, 
let them nibble away at us, and neutralize 
our armaments and instruments of military 
warfare; rather, we would have to seize some 
of their vulnerabilities and do it as cau- 
tiously, as skillfully as they have done and 
are doing in the area of the free world. In 
that case, we must study many of these 
vulnerabilities with great care. 

One vulnerability, of course, is in the 
party itself. The party, as it exists today, 
appears to be completely Leninist In its form, 
in its rigidity, in its discipline. It con- 
tinues to show the same strength that it had 
in the past. And it certainly is a medium 
for the advancement of the new class that 
definitely exists in the Soviet Union and the 
many new classes that are emerging in other 
areas of the empire. 

I don’t believe, however, that Mr. Khru- 
shchev is fully entrenched to warrant any 
prime minister or any other person to say 
that his is the only voice. Surely he has 
made great progress in the past year and a 
half, and certainly since the 20th party con- 
gress; but to jump to the conclusion that, 
therefore, he has assumed a completely Sta- 
linist position in the Soviet Union, I think, 
is unwise. 

Now, looking at this area, what could be 
the point of vulnerability? To me it seems 
that. this varies with time and circumstances. 
The Soviet Union was most vulnerable in this 
area upon the death of Stalin in March 1953. 
Those years were full of turbulence within 
many areas of the Soviet Union. The death 
of Stalin, followed by the liquidation of 
Beria, than the so-called triumvirate and up 
to the February 1956 congress, when you had 
a complete denigration of Stalin first by Mr. 
Mikoyan and then by Khrushchev; these 
were opportunities for the West. 

They revealed a weakness, a weakness that 
came from a lapse in the succession process. 
There was a power conflict on the part of 
individuals and their supporters within this 
great party machine. 

It contributed more than anything else to 
the numerical weakening of the Communist 
Parties in the West. Of course, we like to 
take credit for it, as for the decline of num- 
bers in Italy and elsewhere at that time; but 
actually when many in these Western areas 
saw what was going on, and the contents of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s speech were released, there 
began immediately a doubt, questions arose, 
and many actually deviated completely; a 
repetition. pretty much. of a situation in 
August of 1939. 

Another point in connection with the party 
is the matter of the doctrinal revisionism. 
That surely is another vulnerable point. 
That, of course, takes into consideration the 
thing that we call Titoism. And the more 
you have of this revisionism, the greater the 
possibility for an undermining of the party 
position. 

These are, to be sure, important points of 
vulnerability in connection with the party 
dictatorship. But it depends on time and 
circumstance. 

If Mr. Khrushchev should die tomorrow or 
a@ week hence, there will be a problem. To 
what extent could we seize upon that, espe- 
cially if we are so ill prepared as we indeed 
are today? But that is a thing nevertheless 
to be considered in any launching of a 
planned cold war activity which seeks a vic- 
tory over time. 

A second area that I would like to touch 
upon is sociological. Here we have a number 
of points which I shall consider very quickly. 
You have heard, of course, of the managerial 
discontent on the part of individuals who 
are connected with the various enterprises or 
trusts within the Soviet Union. They want 
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greater jurisdiction, more freedom im deter- 
mining how to make goods, how te process 
them, and the like. 

This is not a new thing. It has char- 
acterized the Soviet Union sinee the very 
first 5-year plan. And it was one of the 
factors pressing for the so-called economic 
decentralization that has taken place in 
the Soviet Union. 

But all the evidence on this matter of eco- 
nomic decentralization affording greater 
latitude to these managers has shown, actu- 
ally, that they continue to be almost as 
restricted as ever. 

This, too, is a force. How crucial a force? 
To that question, I would answer not as cru- 
cial as many make it out to be. 

Another force in the socio’o7ical area lies 
in the field of education. We have heard a 
great deal about this, and here is another 
example of cold-war accomplishment on the 
part of Moscow. After snputnik, a year or so 
ago, we ourselves went into a rather exces- 
sive self-criticism of our’ own educational 
system and processes. 

In this case the thinking goes, as they im- 
prove their education, more people are 
brought within that kind of training, which 
some consider to be sunerior to ours. In 
effect this reasoning, as Mr. Lyons time and 
time showed, really is doing the work of 
Moscow and is bringing about doubt and 
confusion in the United States. But the 
theory goes here that there will be a meilow- 
ing process, and through such education in- 
dividuals, regardless of whether they are 
scientists, technicians, peasants, and the 
like, will begin to question, will begin to 
doubt. And, consegfiently, preseures will 
arise which will make the dictatorship in 
the Soviet Union more rerponsive to the 
needs of the people, make it less warlike, and 
in time that will be the basis for a blending, 
if you will, of their institut’ons with ours, 
and we get into the coming mi'!lenium. 

The fact here is that, sure, education can 
be a liberalizing force, but the main point 
is education for what, and in what? It is 
certainly not a liberal education that we 
speak of. When one looks at the education, 
let’s say in Nazi Germany, even in Japan, 
there was a great deal of education. You 
wouldn't say that Germany was below what 
the Soviet Union is at now. And yet. that 
did not prove to be that instrument of 
evolution that many speak of today. 

There is a high degree of nnaivete here; al- 
though one can recognize this-as a source of 
trouble for the Kremlin, it is not crucial. 

Let’s look at other spheres; for instance, 
the religious. Well, many people whe go to 
the Soviet Union report that there is a re- 
ligious revival. But they may have seen the 
same churches twice. Oftentimes you find 
that one church seems to be filled to ca- 
pacity simply because another church had 
been eliminated. 

There is no concrete evidence of any vast 
religious revival within the Soviet Union. 
This, too, could be another force to be ex- 
ploited, to be sure, but hardly a crucial one. 

A fourth point would be, of course, with 
regard to the literati. I think Mr. Lyons 
handled that very effectively. The Pasternak 
case and numerous others, not only within 
Russia but within the non-Russian areas in 
the Soviet Union are of importance. 

We had one, Bahriany, before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee: He 
managed to escape from the Soviet Union 
after having played quite a role through his 
writings while he was in the Soviet Union 
pressing for human freedom and also na- 
tional freedom. He himself is a Ukrainian. 

Another area we want to look into is the 
economic. In this area, just as in the pre- 
vious areas, a great deal of very questiona- 





2Ivan P. Bahriany, “Control of the Arts In 
the Communist Empire,” consultation, June 
3, 1959. 
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ble thinking is going on tn many circles in 
the United States, 

The main pressure here is, of course, for 
consumer goods. But this, too, is not a new 
pressure. This pressure has always existed 
since the centralization that took place from 
1928 on. 

Mr. Melenkov wrote it out in this decade, 
and Mr. Khrushchev to some extent is satis- 
fying it. The 7-year plan, as you know, at~ 
tempts to bring about an 80 percent increase 
in the industrial output by 1965 in the Soviet 
Union. But you notice that 0.9 of the new 
investment is going into the heavy and capi- 
tal goods area. 

In the area of housing, acute shortages 
exist. Despite the fact that Mr. Khrushchev 
attempts to increase that by one-third, the 
likelihood is; in view of the other consider- 
ations, that that will not be entirely ful- 
filled. 

The same thing with real income, The 
plan contemplates an increase of about 40 
percent in real income of the people in the 
Soviet Union. But what many don’t recog- 
nize is that the realization of this 40 per- 
cent is entirely dependent, or to a great ex- 
tent dependent, upon a concurrent increase 
of 70 percent in agricultural output. 

That leads then into a great deal of prob- 
lems; there is the matter of peasant resist- 
ance. Peasant resistance not along freedom 
lines as such, but to be able to get a better 
price for his product and at the same time 
to continue to have his garden unit and not 
be submerged in a larger collective such as 
Mr. Khrushchev contemplates, namely, the 
state farms. 

The point here is that they, the Russian 
colonial planners, are confronted by many 
problems, and these problems in toto make 
up an economic vulnerability. Khrushchev 
has made a promise. Whether he will be 
able to realize that promise is a very crucial 
question that we shall have to follow and 
look at in the course of these years. 

There was a great deal of propaganda at 
the launching of the sixth 5-year plan. As 
you know, within a year that had te be 
scrapped. And the 7-year plan, in a sense, is 
to take up what the sixth 5-year plan had 
contemplated. 

The fact is that the Soviet Union is con- 
fronted—which Mr. Khrushchev himself ad- 
mitted—by strained investible resources. It 
certainly will need a great deal of capital 
and more to be able to fulfill these goals, 

In addition, in many areas resources are 
lacking, or at least the resources are being 
progressively depleted. There, of course, 
they might deperid, as indeed they are, upon 
the minerals from China and also from some 
parts of central Europe. 

Whether they can purchase these depends 
upon heightened productivity. Whether 
they will be able to achieve that is a ques- 
tion to be looked at. 

So this is an important area, a vulner- 
ability especially from a propaganda view- 
point; in whetting the appetite of the peo- 
ple in the Soviet Union for more and more 
consumer goods. 


The next area is the political area, In 
the remaining time I should like to develop 
the matter of the non-Russian nations in 
this empire known as the U.S.S.R. I should 
like to dwell on the force of nationalism 
throughout the Soviet empire, and on the 
relation of Moscow, which is in Russia, not 
only to Warsaw, Budapest, but also, within 
the Soviet Union, to Kiev, Minsk, to Tash- 
kent, and numerous other capitals in the 
non-Russian republics within the Soviet 
Union. : 

In doing so, I am not impervious to the 
contentions of others that there are free- 
dom forces operative within Russia itself, 
On the contrary, many of the points brought 
out by Mr. Lyons are quite true. But often- 
times I feel that there is an unnecessary 
and perhaps a very misleading confusion, 
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when we do not use proper concepts in con- 
nection with the Soviet Union. And as a 
consequence, in having this confusion in any 
cold war activity we would not know what 
to feed one area of this empire and what to 
feed another area. 

Let me give you a few illustrations of the 
confusion that arises even in the utterances 
ef people in the highest places of our Gov- 
ernment and in our own politics. 

Mr. Acheson, for example—who has said 
better things, but I just wonder whether he 
understood what he said—in a recent talk at 
the Colgate Foreign Policy Conference at 
Colgate University last July, spoke on “A 
Critique of Current Foreign Policy.” In it 
you come across this: “The Soviet Union is 
not only a vast and powerful nation * * *,” 
There is the rest of it, and end of quote. 

To him the Soviet Union is a nation. The 
concept of nation, is it like ours? Is it really 
one with a spirituality that unites all the 
various people within our Nation? Well, it 
would seem so on the basis of this quote. 

Mr. Herter, for example, appearing before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee this 
year, in a section of his statement said, “The 
most immediate is the threat of Communist 
imperialism. The world’s second most power- 
ful nation, the Soviet Union,” and he goes 
on. 

Mr. Alien Dulles, another example of the 
confusion of terms, before the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute last April likewise speaks of 
the Soviet Union as though it were a nation, 
as though you had a Soviet people, as though 
you had a common basis that would account 
fer the behaviors not only of the Russians 
but of the Lithuanians, Latvians, Ukrain- 
ians, and numerous others within the Soviet 
Union. 

I think this is highly suggestive. This 
isn’t a matter of just flippant semantics, as 
some of us are prone to say; the fact is that 
net only do ideas have consequences, but 
words have consequences as well, in view of 
the fact that words usually are the eyes of 
one’s ideas. 

Tt seems to me that one, in treating the 
Seviet Union, must constantly bear in mind 
that you have a very important non-Russian 
periphery, running from the Baltic, and con- 
sisting, of course, of the three Baltic nations, 
the Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian, then com- 
ing through Byelorussia, and Ukraine, and 
from the Ukraine into the very vital area of 
the Caucasus where you have distinct na- 
tions, the Georgians, Armenians, and the 
Azerbaidzhans. 

Then in central Asia, at the moment, you 
have five republics. Anyone familiar with 
the history of the Soviet Union knows that 
Moscow is very anxious to divide this area 
permanently and actually broke what was 
Turkistan into five distinct republics. 

Also, in the area of the so-called Soviet 
Far East, even in 1917 there were people, 
many of them Russian, who developed de- 
centralist tendencies, and actually set up 
their own republic at that time, which lasted 
until about 1921-22. 

Consequently, the Soviet Union, popula- 
tionwise, resourcewise, and in many other 
areas, as I will indicate in a moment, is by 
no means a nation. The problems that con- 
front the Russian people are not necessarily 
the same problems that are confronting the 
other peoples and nations with the Soviet 
Union. 

Let us quickly take up population. The 
Soviet Union has released statistics of its 
population this past spring; it places it at 
202 million. But the fact is that in consid- 
ering this population figure, one has to do 
it in terms of what has taken place in the 
past, not only within the Soviet Union, not 
only before 1922-23, but even for that, going 
back into the history of the whole Russian 
empire. 

These statistics have been played with. 
The statistical sampling procedure employed 
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was not of the sort that any Western 
statistician would accept. 

Consequently, the conservative least one 
could say is that about one-half of the pop- 
ulation of the Soviet Union is Russian; the 
other half is non-Russian. People like 
Lenin and numerous others, when it was 
worth their while, pointed out, prior to the 
Russian revolution, that over one-half or 
about 57 percent of the population in the 
Russian Empire was non-Russian. 

This, however, takes only the Soviet Em- 
pire as a whole, but when one looks into the 
individual republics, it is significant that in 
many of these areas, which are national 
areas, there is a vast majority of non-Rus- 
sians as against the Russian. Of course, 
Moscow doesn’t release that kind of figures 
to show what the composition of the non- 
Russian population is, for example, in 
Ukraine or in Armenia, as against the Rus- 
sian. 

Another point to impress this perspective 
upon you is the matter of resources. If you 
were to look into the resources of the Soviet 
Union—we make a great deal of that—you 
will find that although the R.S.F.S.R. appears 
well endowed with resources, certainly to 
sustain even agriculturally the Russian peo- 
ple within the RS.P.S.R.; yet in the Soviet 
Union the major resources are found in the 
non-Russian areas. Oil, for example, in the 
first Baku region is in a Moslem, non- 
Russian area; also the Fergana Valley, the 
second Baku, is again in the area of Turki- 
stan. 

The same ts true for agriculture. The 
most important single agricultural base is 
Ukraine. Many minerals and other re- 
sources are found in the Caucasus and else- 
where. 

In view of all this, one can’t help but 
wonder what would Russia prover be if, at 
the time of the Russian revolution, the non- 
Russian revolutions for independence on the 
part of these many areas which are now 
within the Soviet Union had permanently 
succeeded. 

There was a Russo-Georgian war that 
lasted into the year 1920-21. The Georgian 
people attempted to sustain and maintain 
their independence. They were even recog- 
nized by Moscow, not to speak of many 
Western powers. In varying degrees that 
was true of Ukraine. It was true of a num- 
ber of a other of these non-Russian re- 
publics. Without these, Russia itself would 
be reduced to a second-rate power. 

This situation must constantly be kept in 
mind, this kind of division, this natural 
kind of nationalism. 

I could go on for an hour to indicate to 
you from the 1920’s right down to the present 
time the persistence, the sustained nature 
of the resistance, the pressures on the part 
of many of these non-Russian nations to 
gain greater autonomy, to gain greater in- 
dependence, and _ eventually complete 
national freedom. 

Just a few weeks ago you must have read— 
and I understand there is great validity to 
this—of the dispatch of the Red Army, pre- 
sumably for maneuvers, inte the 


area, where there have been, down to the 


present day, political bases of the Ukrainian 
underground and even Slovakian units that 
have opposed the Kremlin and its secret 
forces. 

Operating in this area does not mean that 
we are opposing the Russian people. On the 
contrary. I could cite many bits of evi- 
dence, especially in this decade, that Rus- 
sians and non-Russians in slave labor 
camps and elsewhere are actually coillabo- 
rating. These Russians, and these non-Rus- 
sians, which Mr. Lyons and others would re- 
gard as extremists, understand respective 
national aspirations. F 

In conclusion, we might ask, of what im- 
, portance is this force of nationalism, opera- 
tive in the Soviet Union itself, to us if we 
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should launch cold war 
ramifications appear immense. 

Look at it in terms of the party. There 
has been a rumor of late—and it is not the 
first time—that an attempt is being made to 
bring about the establishment of a Russian 
Communist Party instead of the present 
overall Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. In that case, if you have that, 
and you have the Ukrainian Communist 
Party and others, again a feeling of inde- 
pendence would build up despite the fact 
that the Communist framework would re- 
main. Some have even suggested the fol- 
lowing in the U.N.: You have Byelorussia 
and Ukraine represented in the UN. Whit 
is there to stop Mr. Lodge or someone else 
from saying, “You have these two re- 
publics. You don’t need a Mr. Gromyko 
or any other representative for the Soviet 
Union as a whole. We want someone from 
the RS.F.S.R. In other words, have a true 
bona fide Russian representative in the U.N.” 

Another point, going into the psychologi- 
cal field. Why do we restrict our publica- 
tion of America just to the Russian lan- 
guage? Why isn't it possible to have Amer- 
ica circulate in the Ukrainian language, in 
the Turkistanian language and numerous 
others, to indicate that we are not only con- 
cerned with the Russian people, seeking to 
gain their confidence and their loyalties, 
but that we are also concerned with these 
of the many non-Russian nations within 
the Soviet Union. 

One need only look and read the constitu- 
tion of the Soviet Union. It promises sep- 
arate military units. Can you visualize 
what would happen if you had a separate 
Georgian Army, a separate Ukrainian Army, 
a separate Bylorussian Army? 

In the case of Hungary, Moscow realized 
what would happen if you have a nationally 
compact unit. But that also suggests to us 
that the military forces of the Soviet Union 
are not monolithic. 

It is not even nationally integrated. As 
a matter of fact, about 42 or 43 percent of 
the forces in the Soviet Union happen to 
be non-Russian. The policy pursued by 
Moscow is always to make sure that mil- 
itary personnel coming from a certain re- 
public are not stationed in that republic. 

Many Ukrainians will be found right above 
northern Korea. National forces are dis- 
persed. 

In conclusion, I don’t know whether we 
have arrived at Vienna or not. But, as I 
said, it was a little trying, especially after 
this heavy barrage of informative and in- 
structive talks that you had this morning. 
It is really a pleasure to be with you. 


activity? The 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 7, 1959, I introduced my bill, H.R. 
1035, to protect the integrity and inde- 
pendence of national banks. My bill 
would strengthen the laws relating to 
ownership of stock in such banks. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
articles which appeared in the publica- 
tion Banking, April and May, 1959 issues, 
These articles were written by Henry P. 
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Hill, a partner in the accounting firm of 
Price Waterhouse & Co. 

He is an alumnus of Brown University 
and of the University of Pennsylvania, 
He is a certified public accountant in 
several States and a member of the 
American Institute of Accountants and 
the New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. In the former or- 
ganization he is a member of the special 
committee recently appointed to study 
the question of statistical sampling in 
auditing. In the New York State Society 
of CPA’s he is a member of the committee 
on cooperation with bankers. In the past 
year or two he has addressed the eastern 
regional convention of the National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers and various local meetings in the 
same field. He has written articles for 
several publications and at present is a 
member of the editorial board of the 
“What To Read” department of the 
Journal of Accountancy. 

The articles follow: 

TAILORING BANK’S ANNUAL REPORTS 
(By Henry P. Hill) 


Something is wrong with published finan- 
cial statements of banks. This is a recur- 
ring theme in the writing of both account- 
ants and bankers. In late 1957, for exam- 
ple, the accounting profession, through its 
magazine, was addressed by a bank president 
on the failure of banks as an industry to 
adopt uniform accounting principles in their 
financial reports to the public. In Septem- 
ber 1958 a special committee of the Connec- 
ticut Bankers Association issued a report en- 
titled “Suggestions for Uniform Financial 
Reporting by Banks.” 

This preoccupation with lack of uniform- 
ity is not a new thing. In 1952 a committee 
of the National Federation of Financial 
Analysts Societies reviewed the annual re- 
ports of 28 of the largest banks in the coun- 
try and reported that “the variations in con- 
tent of the reports are so broad as to make 
one wonder how there could be so many 
varieties of reporting to stockholders.” 

In the face of this kind of criticism, banks 
in recent years, particularly the large pub- 
licly owned banks, have had considerable im- 
provements in their annual reports. The 
improvements, however, seem to have been 
in the direction of more complete disclosure 
instead of toward more widely accepted ac- 
counting principles. From the standpoint 
of the owners of the banks the average re- 
port is still not good. 

MOST COMMON CRITICISMS 


What precisely are the criticisms usually 
made of the financial reporting of banks? 
Perhaps the most fundamental one is that 
the majority of banks do not clearly identify 
the amount of net income for the year, 
Many smaller banks, in fact, do not even 
include in their published figures a state- 
ment of earnings. Large or small, those that 
do publish such a statement often include 
entries in the undivided profits account 
which by their nature should be included in 
the determination of net income. 

Second, banks often do not describe the 
basis on which assets are stated nor the 
amount and character of related reserves. 
In an industrial company, for example, it is 
considered important that the gross cost of 
the capital assets be shown and that the 
amount of depreciation taken so far be de- 
ducted from this figure to arrive at the net 
undepreciated amount carried forward to the 
next period. It is a rare bank, however, that 
shows in its financial statements anything 
except the net amount of the banking house 
and other capital assets. 

Third, banks do not follow acceptable 
methods of depreciating capital assets to 
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charge the cost of these assets systematically 
to the operations of the periods covered by 
their useful lives. Instead, many banks have 
written off capital assets with an eye to the 
year’s profits and have varied the writeoffs 
with the profits. In some cases these write- 
offs have been charged to the undivided 
profits account, with the result that both 
the statement of condition and the state- 
ment of earnings are incorrect. 

Fourth, bank accounting is characterized 
by an extreme conservatism. Every oppor- 
tunity to write down assets is availed of, and, 
in addition, many reserves are provided that 
cannot be related to the assets. Unallocated 
reserves for security and loan losses are cases 
in point, as are the treatment of capital 
assets and security premiums and discounts 
mentioned elsewhere in this article. 

Fifth, only in unusual cases is it possible 
to derive from a bank’s annual report an 
analysis of the movement in the reserves 
during the period. Many times through 
these reserves it is possible to provide in 
good times for losses that may come in less 
favorable times. The losses, however, never 
appear in the earnings statement and thus 
escape the notice of the average reader, and 
the provisions being made out of undivided 
profits likewise never appear in the earnings 
statement. 

Sixth, the determination of interest from 
and profits and losses on sales of investments 
in securities is unrealistic. Many times the 
earnings statement shows as interest earned 
the coupon rate of interest paid by the issuer 
rather than the interest earned by the bank 
on its investment. Since the price paid for 
the type of security generally held by banks 
is determined by the market rate of interest, 
and the coupon rate which was fixed when 
the securities were issued is merely one of 
the elements in determining this price, there 
is serious doubt that the resulting figures can 
have any use whatever to the person at- 
tempting to analyze the bank’s income. 


INTERESTS OF DIFFERENT PARTIES 


The general tone of bank accounting 
seems to result from the history of banking 
in the United States, which years ago was 
punctuated with panics and bank failures. 
Even today in a sound bank the ratio of the 
bank’s investment to depositors’ funds is 
small, and in the more liberal climate of past 
decades it might have been even smaller. 
Banks’ depositors were poorly protected and 
bank failures had social as well as economic 
effects upon a group of people who out- 
numbered by far the banks’ owners. 

It was, and is, socially desirable, therefore, 
that the accounting and reporting practices 
of banks be designed to inform and protect 
the depositors of the bank. In this respect, 
banks differ from industrial organizations, 
where the primary objective of the reporting 
is to apprise the owners regarding their 
financial condition and achievements. This 
social aspect of bank reporting has produced 
the kind of thinking characterized earlier 
as conservative. Actually, as accountants 
have said many times, what is conservative in 
one fiscal period will usually turn out te be 
overly liberal in a succeeding period. An 
unjustifiably high depreciation rate, for ex- 
ample, will understate income in the earlier 
years when the capital assets are being de- 
preciated and will overstate the income when 
those assets become fully depreciated but are 
still in use. The result is that over a long 
period, instead of achieving conservatism, 
banks’ statements of income have achieved 
a high degree of distortion. 

It is not desirable, however, that the 
interest of the investors be overlooked. True, 
the depositors of the banks still outnumber 
the owners in number and in amount of 
investment, and their financial interest in 
the bank should be clearly stated. On the 
other hand, the owners of banks, particu- 
larly the larger publicly held banks in the 
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metropolitan centers, constitute an import- 
ant and growing segment of the financial 
community. As the number of stockholders 
in these banks gets larger it becomes more 
and more important that shareholders’ earn- 
ings and shareholders’ equity be fairly re- 
ported. For example, there are reported to 
be at least 14 banks in the United States 
with more than 10,000 shareholders each. 
THE ACCOUNTANT’s VIEW 

Accountants, particularly professional ac- 
countants who may deal more with commer- 
cial and industrial organizations than with 
banks, are apt to overlook the fact that there 
are these two groups with an interest in the 
financial* condition of a bank and that the 
interests of these two groups are not the 
same. Thus, professional accountants may 
attempt to apply commercial and industrial 
rules to bank accounting. Bankers, on the 
other hand, having been schooled in the re- 
quirements and conservative thinking of 
the regulatory authorities, conditioned by 
years of experience with the present form 
of bank reporting, and desirious of eliminat- 
ing differences between book and tax income 
because of the special rules of the Internal 
Revenue Code, are inclined to reject the 
views of the professional accountants as be- 
ing primarily designed for someone else. 
They disregard the fact that the principles 
of income determination advocated by the 
accountants have been found quite useful 
in the financial statements of the banks’ 
own borrowers. 


A PROPOSED SOLUTION 


Actually, it should be possible to devise 
financial statements that will be useful and 
informative both to the depositors and their 
watchdogs and to the shareholders. Such 
financial statements should clearly indicate 
the assets available for the protection of the 
depositors and should state these assets at 
current realizable values. “Current realizable 
values,” in this sense, means that market 
values of all assets having a ready market 
should be disclosed. While it has a liquidat- 
ing connotation, it does not carry any im- 
plication that the prices used would be those 
that would be found to exist under panic 
conditions. 

The same financial statements should dis- 
close the shareholders’ equity and earnings 
on a long-term continuing basis. Assets that 
have been adjusted to market values for the 
purposes of reporting the amount of equity 
protecting the depositors should be adjusted 
to cost for stockholders’ purposes if the na- 
ture of these assets is such that they will 
probably be held until maturity and will be 
worth. face value at that time. From the 
depositors’ standpoint it may be desirable to 
show the market value of the United States 
Government securities owned, but from the 
standpoint of the shareholders there is no 
point in writing down to market a security 
that may be selling below par at the mo- 
ment because it carries a low coupon rate. 
Such a write-down simply transfers income 
from one accounting period to another. 
TAILORING BANKS’ ANNUAL REPORTS FoR BOTH 

DEPOSITORS AND STOCKHOLDERS (II) 


(By Henry P. Hill) 


It should be possible to devise financial 
statements that will be useful and informa- 
tive both to the depositors and their watch- 
dogs and to the shareholders. Such finan- 
cial statements should clearly indicate the 
assets available for the protection of the de- 
positors and should state these assets at cur- 
rent realizable values. “Current realizable 
values,” im this sense, means that market 
values of all assets having a ready market 
should be disclosed. While it has a liquidat- 
ing connotation, it does not carry any im- 
plication that the prices used would be those 
that would be found to exist under panic 
conditions. 
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The same financial statements should dis- 
close the shareholders’ equity and earnings 
on a long-term continuing basis. Assets that 
have been adjusted to market values for the 
purposes of reporting the amount of equity 
protecting the depositors should be adjusted 
to cost for stockholders’ purposes if the na- 
ture of these assets is such that they will 
probably be held until maturity and will be 
worth face value at that time. From the 
depositors’ standpoint it may be desirable 
to show the market value of the U.S. Govern- 
ment securities owned, but from the stand- 
point of the shareholders there is no point in 
writing down to market a security that may 
be selling below par at the moment because 
it carries a low coupon rate. Such a write- 
down simply transfers income from one 
accounting period to another. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Exhibit I shows a statement of condition 
designed to achieve both purposes at the 
same time. In this statement I have made 
an attempt to meet the requirements of the 
two interested groups by segregating the net 
assets into those primarily available for de- 
positors’ claims and those of a capital nature. 
Another way to think of this separation is 
to consider as banking assets those assets 
that will eventually become converted into 
cash through the banking process and to 
think of the assets and liabilities that will 
be consumed, amortized, or otherwise availed 
of through the income account as equity 
assets. 

Following this concept, the first figure in 
Exhibit I to be noted is the one described 
as “excess of banking assets over liabilities 
to depositors and others.” A perusal of this 
model financial statement will show that 
this caption shows the amount of the net 
equity, both realized and unrealized, that is 
available for the protection of the depositors 
over and above the face amount of their 
claims. 


For this purpose, Government and muni- 
cipal securities have been stated at market 
value regardless of whether this is above or 
below cost. Cost would be interpreted as 
amortized cost, both premiums and dis- 
counts at acquisition being amortized and, 
as will be described later, in the case of 
rollovers or wash sales might be cost of prior 
issues held. The significance of this concept 
will be developed later. 

Loans and discounts would be stated net 
of the loan loss reserves allocated to specific 
loans. In the case of instalment loans it 
would be acceptable to provide a lump sum 
reserve to avoid the necessity of providing 
specific reserves for a large number of loans 
of small face value. Commercial loans, how- 
ever, would be evaluated individually and 
specific reserves set up for those loans that 
the management thought would be doubtful 
of collections. The other banking assets 
would be stated pretty much as they have 
been in the past, as would the current lia- 
bilities. 

SHAREHOLDERS’ NET ASSETS 


The next significant figure in the model 
statement of financial condition is the total 
equity of shareholders. This, it will be ob- 
served, is arrived at by adding to the assets 
available for depositors’ protection the net 
undepreciated capital assets, deferred charges 
and credits to income, and unallocated re- 
serves except those that are really surplus 
reserves. It is true that in a forced liquida- 
tion of a bank the capital assets would pro- 
duce some funds that could be used to sat- 
isfy the depositors’ claims. This would not 
happen, however, as long as the bank was 
@ going concern. On a going concern basis 
the undepreciated value of capital assets in 
a statement of financial position is a resid- 
ual amount showing the portion of the cost 
that remains to be applied against future 
earnings. 
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The same can be said of prepaid expenses. 
As to other deferred items, it will be noted 
that two kinds of balances have been shown. 
The first, wmearmed discount, follows the 
concept whieh has been applied by many 
banks for a lomg time. This account ts sim- 
ply the unearned portion of the face amount 
of loans made where the interest is deducted 
at the time the loams are made. 

GAINS, LOSSES ON S#CURITIES 


“Unrealized gains and lesses on securities” 
is a more interesting account for the pur- 
poses of the present discussion. This account 
reflects the difference between the market 
value of the securities carried in hanking 
assets and the amortized cost of these same 
securities. If the aggregate market value of 
the securities is in excess ef their amortized 
cost, this account would have a credit bal- 
ance which would be taken into income in 
subsequent periods when the portfolio was 
liquidated. Conversely, if it were necessary 
to write the securities down in order to state 
them at their market value, this account 
would show a debit balance since from the 
stockholders’ standpoint the loss attributable 
to this decline in market value would never 
be realized if the securities were held to ma- 
turity. 

The unallocated reserve accounts would 
include reserves which the management felt 
were necessary for precautionary measures 
but which could not be applied to specific 
assets carried in the statement of financial 
condition. A bank with a high-grade loan 
portfolio, which by the Treasury tax formula 
could record a loan loss reserve in excess of 
presently anticipated losses, would carry the 
excess in this account. Precautionary reserves 
for losses on securities would be similarly 
treated. Because these reserves are classi- 
fied as unallocated does not mean that they 
are set up at the whim of the management. 
There are times when the management 
should provide reserves for possible occur- 
rences that at the moment of provision can- 
not be applied against a specific asset. What 
is important is that these reserves represent 
costs that should be applied against cur- 
rent year’s earnings. On the other hand, 
general purpose contingency reserves set up 
to equalize profits between years do not 
qualify and should be provided by an ailo- 
cation of undivided profits or surplus as de- 
scribed later on. . 


SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


The total equity of shareholders arrived at 
by this computation would ordinarily be the 
aggregate of the capital stock, surplus, undi- 
vided profits accounts, and general purpose 
contingency reserves, if any, and these bai- 
ances would be stated at the foot of the 
statement of financial condition. General 
Purpose contingency reserves would be con- 
sidered an allocation of undivided profits, 
and all entries would, therefore, be made to 


and from undivided profits. In ether words, . 


it would not be permissible to use this re- 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME 


The model statement of income, exhibit IT, 
attempts to follow a similar pattern and 
segregate the amounts applicable to banking 
operations from the results of other trans- 
actions. It will be noticed that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the way down the at- 
tached exhibit a subtotal is arrived at en- 
titled “Net income from banking opera- 
tions.” Of the captions entering into the 
computation of this figure, a few deserve 
comment. 

BANKING OPERATIONS 


Interest income. from security investments 
is stated net of amortization of both dis- 
counts and premiums. Tax considerations 
aside, it is doubtful that any investor in Goy- 
ernment and municipal interest-bearing 
obligations considers either discount or pre- 
mium as anything save an adjustment to 
bring the coupon rate to the market inter- 
est rate. It seems proper, therefore, in the 
financial reporting to state the interest in- 
come from securities on the basis of the in- 
terest earned on the actual money invested in 
the securities. 

Federal and State income taxes applicable 
to operating expenses have been included 
in operating expenses, since they are both 
inescapable and permanently with us. This 
is a matter of personal preference, however, 
and those banks interested in showing the 
before-and-after tax figures could do so 
without disturbing the basis on which these 
statements have been composed. 

OTHER INCOME 


As for other profits and losses, it will be 
noted that those comprise a number of items 
often included in the undivided profits ac- 
count. From the standpoint of the owners 
of the bank, however, it seems clear that 
they are a part of the determination of the 
net profit for the year, which is the reason 
they have been so treated in this statement. 
This, it may be noted in passing, is what 
the Federal Reserve Board does in its sta- 
tistics on member bank earnings. (See, for 
example, “Member Bank Earnings, First Half 
of 1958’; Federal Reserve Bulletin, November 
1958, page 1275; especially the footnotes on 
page 1275.) 

SECURITY TRADING PROFITS 


A few comments on some of the captions 
in exhibit II would be in order. “Net profit 
on sale of securities” would usually be a much 
smaller amount than heretofore. This is 
true for two reasons. First, amortization of 
discounts would qualify as interest income 
some of the amounts formerly considered as 
profits on sales; second, the treatment of 
profits on sales advocated by the writer would 
substantially reduce the trading profits now 
ascribed to investment securities. 

If a bank sells some of its U.S. Govern- 
ments and reinvests in other U.S. Govern- 
ments for the purpose of changing the aver- 
age maturity of its portfolio or improving 
its yield, no profit has really been achieved. 
What has it accomplished except to exchange 
pieces of paper? As long as the funds re- 
main invested in U.S. Governments the 
transactions should be treated as an ex- 
change rather than as a completed sale. 
This is true, even though the two trans- 
actions did not take place simultaneously. 
Unless a portion of the portfolio had been 
liquidated, it seems to me that no profits 
or losses should be recorded. The only 
profits or losses that should be recognized 
are those realized when the total invest- 
ment in U.S. Governments declined for more 
than an short interim period. Similar treat- 
ment would be afforded investments in 
municipal securities. 

There are some who even advocate con- 
sidering the investment in U.S. Govern- 
ments, municipal securities, and loans ali 
as the investment of depositors’ funds and 
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would advocate carrying forward all profits 
or losses realized where the aggregate 
amount invested in these assets did not ma- 
terially change. From the standpoint of 
theory they have a stronger position and 
are probably right. The mechanical prob- 
lems of computing and amortizing the 
amount to be carried forward are substan- 
tial, however, and for practical reasons only, 
it is my opinion that this treatment should 
be applied to the U.S. Governments, munic- 
ipal, and loan portfolios as if they were 
three. separate portfolios. Whichever way 
the final decision is made, it need not affect 
the considerations of the attached financial 
statements, since it will not change the 
problems of statement presentation. 


PROVISIONS FOR GENERAL RESERVES 


One other account, the “additional loan 
loss reserve. provided,” deserves comment. 
This caption would show the amount of loan 
loss reserve provided in the current year 
that did not represent actual losses on spe- 
cific loans. In other words, the amount 
added to “estimated. losses on collection” in 
the banking assets section of the statement 
of financial condition would be an operating 
expense. On the other hand, any amounts 
added to “unallocated reserves for losses on 
loans” in the statement of financial condi- 
tion would be provided by a charge at this 
caption. 

CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, banks should follow gener- 
ally accepted principles of accounting, and 
the attached form of financial statements 
shows how they can. Adoption of this style 
of financial reporting would make available 
several specific advantages, since (1) by 
this method banks can prepare financial 
statements for their owners showing On a 
realistic basis the actual net income for the 
period and the financial position on a going 
concern basis, (2) the accounting for in- 
come from investments in securities can be 
shown in a manner that truly reflects the 
economic considerations, and (3) the con- 
servatism necessary to the protection of de- 
positors because of the banks’ quasi-public 
position can be observed. It is hoped that 
by these methods of financial reporting pub- 
licly owned banks’ annual reports can be 
made more useful to the management, the 
depositors, the public, and the shareholders. 
These proposals are, perhaps, too far reach- 
ing for the individual bank to act upon uni- 
laterally, but the state of flux that present 
bank reporting finds itself in and the re- 
peated recognition of the problems in the 
literature indicate that the time may have 
arrived for the industry, through its organ- 
izations and the regulatory authorities, to 
arrive at a program for improvement of 
banks’ financial reports to their owners. 


Exursit I 
Statement of financial condition at Dec. 31 











Banking assets: 
Cc and due from banks......... 
Marketable securities, at market 

value: 
U.S. Government direct or 
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Exuisit I 
Statement of financial condition at Dec. 31— 
Continued 
1958 1957 
Liabilities to depositors and others: 
Demand deposits............-...- xx xx 
SE niomencsinamnargtl xx xx 
Oe ic nechovenccubecceded xx xx 
ee ees xx xx 
Accounts payable and other cur- 
POG PR iii acnéinnaqosuinies xx xx 


Our liability under outstanding 
letters of credit and acceptances.| XX xx 




















| Se XXX | XXX 
¥ xcess of banking assets over liabilities 
to depositors and others.............. XX xx 
Capital assets and liabilities: 
Banking premises and equipment 
at cost: 
Ee en aengeee xx 
Buildings - - 6 am 
Accumulated. “depre cla- 
| EERE SRE nS (XX) 
Furniture and equip- 
ment_. x 
Accumulated de precia- 
in ckcdcliitensidhttcnsin (XX) 
SS a oe ee xx xx 
Investments in affiliated and sub- 
sidiary companies__...........-- xx a 


Amounts deferred to income of 
future periods: 


Unearned discount_-._-_. 4 Cea Cee 
Unrealized (gains) and losses 
on securities................- xx xx 
Prepaid expenses............-- xX xx 
Unallocated reserves: 
For losses on loans. ..........- (XX)} (XX) 
For losses on securities......-.| (XX)} (XX) 





Total equity of shareholders.| XXX | XXX 











Capital: 














CPE NE. ciccondcankonantnin xX xX 
NE aris oon cathe ticiaksthaaeas XX xx 
Undivided profits................- XX xx 
Reserve for contingencies_........- xxX xX 
Total equity of shareholders, as 
el a Te ee NAN ee 2 BR «2 - 
ExuisirT II 
Statement of income for the year ended 
Dec. 31 
1958 
Interest income from loans. .........- xx 
Interest income from security invest- 
ments, including pro rata portion of 
discounts and premiums at acquisi- 
tion... Jae xx 
Income from fees, “commissions, “and 
other banking operations..__......-- xx 
Gross income from banking op- 
ken tenn siebeecutcase XXX 





Operating expenses: 
Salaries and wages. -............... xx 
Pension and profit sharing benefits. xx 
Interest paid on time deposits and 


money borrowed...........-...- xx 
Depreciation. - Manatee aca 
Losses on Joans and securities... -- xx 
‘Taxes other than income taxes....| XX 


eee spol 
Federal and State income taxes re- 

lated to earnings from banking 

hip ciinunctabtinwntitiess xx 





Net earnings from banking operations_| XX 
Other profits and losses: 
— and losses on sale of securi- 















pi idnintatiiunacsecdbs xx 
Additional loan loss reserve pro- 
ciliates atincccunmsdd xx 
Federal and State income taxes 
applicable to other profits and 
Pei k ebndcudtimcnecccecia- (XX) 
Net profit for the year......... xx 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS ACCOUNT 
Palance, Jan, 1.......... a 2 
Net profit for the year... oh - 
Dividends paid... ._... -| (XX) 


Tr 90 GI POUE.. nccdccccsceeee-| (XX) 
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Farming the Escape Valve 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, so 


many people who are not farming or in 


related employment very freely advo- 
cate a free economy for agriculture as 
the answer to the farm problem, when, 
in fact, there would be little or no farm 
problem if there were a free market 
economy outside of agriculture. An edi- 
torial in the Des Moines Register of 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959, comments 
upon some papers by two economists 
and contributes to the analysis of alter- 
natives to removing all controls and sup- 
ports from the agricultural economy. I 
hope my colleagues will study and con- 
sider the editorial, which is as follows: 
FARMING THE ESCAPE VALVE 


Two economists of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture have expressed doubts that doing 
away with Government farm income support 
programs and letting farmers go it alone 
would solve the farm problem. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Farm Economic Association at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y., William E. Hendrix 
and John M. Brewster, both of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, presented papers concluding 
that a Government “let alone” policy would 
not cure the farm problem—but only made it 
worse. 


They believe that if farmers are to have 
parity income, people will have to leave agri- 
culture for other industries faster than they 
now are. Advancing technology in farming, 
combined with a very slow growth in de- 
mand for food, calls for a heavy movement 
of labor out of farming. 

This would put farm income in better bal- 
ance with nonfarm income—both because 
there would be fewer people to divide up the 
farm income, and because it would hold in- 
creases in farm output more nearly in line 
with food demand. 


The theory of a free market system is that 
when an industry is over-producing and in- 
comes are low, people will flee the industry 
and enter others until a balance is reached. 
Moreover, employers will actively seek the 
lower-cost labor available in surplus areas. 

But Hendrix and Brewster point out that 
opportunities in nonfarm industry are not 
opening up fast enough to absorb the sur- 
plus of farm labor. They attribute this toa 
lack of free competition in nonfarm industry. 
“Near monopoly conditions in labor mar- 
kets,” says Brewster, and lack of free price 
competition in nonfarm industry prevent free 
movement of farm people into nonfarm oc- 
cupations. 

That is, labor unions tend to prevent free 
entry into some industries. And business 
firms do not always compete vigorously by 
lowering prices and expanding output, pre- 
ferring to “live and let live.” 

Farm leaders sometimes have argued that 
if farm people were given employment in- 
formation and guidance, plus financial help 
in moving to the city, full adjustment in 
agriculture would take place. But Hendrix 
and Brewster believe such a policy would 
not help much. It would only mean a 
transfer of underemployment from farm to 
city, so long as opportunities are limited to 
the cities. 
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In short, if we really had a free market 
economy outside of agriculture, there would 
be no farm problem. It isn’t the rapid 
technological advance of agriculture relative 
to market growth which causes the farm 
problem, says Hendrix. It is the “unique” 
free market system under which agriculture 
operates. 

If this analysis is correct, obviously re- 
moving the relatively minor Government 
controls over farm markets would make the 
farm problem all the worse. 

Hendrix says there are three theoretical 
solutions: 

1. A program of “positive laissez faire” 
(that is, rigorous antitrust enforcement for 
both business and labor unions to make mar- 
kets really free). 

2. Monetary and fiscal policies to achieve 
and maintain rapid economic growth despite 
imperfect price and wage competition. This 
implies an inflationary boom which would 
increase demand for labor. 

8. “Comprehensive supply controls” in 
commercial agriculture plus direct subsidies 
to underemployed farm people. 

None of these three theoretical solutions 
is likely to be adopted in full measure or 
even in large part. Each of them runs in 
conflict with deeply held beliefs and strong 
pressure groups. Consequently, the “ad- 
ministered,” less competitive sectors of the 
economy in industry and labor are likely to 
continue to use competitive agriculture as 
“the escape valve” (Brewster’s phrase) for 
the bulk of the Nation’s underemployment. 





Comparing Educational Standards of the 
United States and the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an article pertaining to testimony 
given by Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover 
before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News on September 12, and 
which describes in great detail Admiral 
Rickover’s personal comparison between 
the educational standards of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

I think that every American should 
soberly reflect on this very penetrating 
analysis of Admiral Rickover, the father 
of the American atomic-powered subma- 
rine. I believe, as 2 member of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, that 
this interview should open the eyes of 
all Americans on how woefully lacking 
we are in adequate educational stand- 
ards to meet the great scientific threat 
from the Soviet Union. 

Admiral Rickover has indeed made a 
telling contribution toward bringing this 
very important subject in the public 
form. I urge all my colleagues to give 
serious thought to this entire subject 
because I have infinite faith and confi- 
dence in the views and penetrating 
knowledge of Admiral Rickover. 

We cannot afford to ignore this great 
American’s sincere warning. I should 
like to recall that it was only because of 
Admiral Rickover’s stubborn insistence 
that the United States proceeded to de- 
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velop an atomic submarine that we can 
today boast of a nuclear underwater fleet 
which gives us a formidable advantage 
over our enetnies. I hope that we Ameri- 
cans will heed Admiral Rickover’s latest 
observations with the same degree of 
concrete action that we supported his 
program for development of the atomic- 
powered submarine. 

Mr. Speaker, Admiral Rickover’s re- 
marks follow: 

THe REAL RACE WE ARE IN Is To SEE WHOSE 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM BETTER PREPARES FOR 
THE WORLD OF MODERN SCIENCE 

(By Milton Berliner) 

Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover told the 
House Appropriations Committee, at a closed 
meeting, that compared to Russia “our chil- 
dren are being shortchanged” in education. 

Admiral Rickover, in his recent visit to 
Russia, made a special investigation of the 
educational system: there—as well as in the 
Iron Curtain country of Poland. 

His report to the House Appropriations 
Committee, available today, warned that 
“the real race we are in with communism is 
to see whose educational system best pre- 
pares youth for the world of modern science 
and technology.” 

He warned also that “by 1961, the Rus- 
sians will have 2 million scientists and en- 
gineers, and we will have only 1.6 million.” 

“Ours is not merely a deficiency in quan- 
tity; it is deficiency in quality as well,” the 
Admiral said. 

“We do not have sufficient numbers of 
scientific and technical people who are good 
enough in their particular fields and who 
have a broad liberal education. 

“Without a broad liberal education such 
people remain narrow specialists, and they 
are not as useful to our Nation as they 
could be.” 

He returned from his trip, he testified, 
feeling that “the Russian educational sys- 
tem has been designed more efficiently to 
serve their national and ideological objec- 
tives than our school system serves the ob- 
jectives of our democratic capitalism.” 

CHILDREN ARE 2 YEARS AHEAD 


Admiral Rickover told the committee that: 

“Russian children are at least 2 years 
ahead of the American high school grad- 
uates in sound, basic education.” (Mathe- 
matics, the sciences, mastery of mother 
tongue, knowledge of their own classical 
literature, and of major foreign nations, 
foreign languages, history.) 

“Russia, through her 10-year schools, pro- 
duces a much larger talent pool than we 
obtain through our public school system. 

“Fewer talented Russian youths are apt 
to waste their potentialities in vocational 
courses when they could become scientists, 
engineers, writers, historians, or teachers. 

“In the United States, a child may squand- 
er his best learning years on easy know- 
how courses which require no homework but 
which earn him the same credit toward a 
high school diploma as academic projects. 

“Too many people here think of a liberal 
education as a luxury, something of no im- 
mediate usefulness,” the Admiral said. “It 
is true that, except for the basic elementary 
skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
which everyone needs today, a liberal educa- 
tion does not in itself prepare one to earn 
@ living. 

“For this one needs in addition some 
specialized skill—this can be manual or in- 
tellectual, that is, vocational or professional. 
This specialized skill should properly come 
after one has completed his general educa- 
tion and through it has discovered his par- 
ticular talents. 

“To allow a child to choose typewriting 
instead of physics, machine shop instead of 
history or a foreign language, is to let a 


. minor make a decision which will affect the 


whole course of his future life; a decision 
he is too young to make intelligently. 
“In other modern democracies, vocational 
subjects are to-some slight extent taught in 
schools attended by children who are not 
academically talented, but they are never 
considered a substitute for general educa- 
tion. Here we stop teaching basic subjects 
to slow learners too soon; we shift them 
too early from education into training.” 


“NOT ONLY RUSSIA” 


In genuine edueation, U.S. schools not only 
are behind Russia’s but those of northern 
and western Europe, Admiral Rickover told 
the committee. 

He said it was not true, as many believe, 
that the percentage of Russian children 
completing the 10-year school was a small 
one. 

The numbers are about the same as those 
graduating from U.S. high schools, he said. 

But, he stressed: “Our high school diplo- 
ma tells us nothing about the scholastic 
achievement of its possessor.” 

A Russian 10-year school graduate must 
pass a “maturity” examination, verifying the 
amount of knowledge acquired. 

The Russian student, Admiral Rickover 
testified, has no choice of subjects to be ex- 
amined upon but must pass in seven aca- 
demic subjects—Russian language and lit- 
erature, a foreign language, algebra, geome- 
try, physics, chemistry, and history. 

“The Russian examination therefore covers 
a much broader field than our college board 
achievement tests,” he said. 

“I hope that American parents and 
teachers will look at these exams and realize 
that our ehildren are being shortchanged,” 
Admiral Rickover said. 

‘I hope they become angry enough to 
force their school boards to improve the 
curriculum, to improve the teaching, and to 
stop wasting the time of our children with 
fun subjects and other matters unrelated to 
education.” 

He submitted to the committee copies of 
these Russian examinations, commenting 
that “I hope this set definitely shows them 
| parents and school boards] that our schools 
are not the best in the world.” 


OVERDOING SCIENCE? 


Admiral Rickover disabused Representa- 
tive BEN F. JENSEN, Republican, of Iowa, of 
“a fallacy which has been spread in this 
country.” 

Representative JENSEN had asked the wit- 
ness if he thought Russia was overdoing 
the emphasis on science to the extent that 
“they are not teaching the things which are 
basic to the strength of a nation economi- 
cally.” 

Admiral Rickover: “If we were all alone 
in’ this world and could work our own 
destiny without being bothered by anyone, 
we could do many other things. But sup® 
pose you are the most cultured, the most 
educated and religious person in the world 
and you have the greatest degree of free- 
dom, and suppose there is somebody oppos- 
ing you who is not as fine a person as you, 
but who is 2 feet taller than you are and 
who is much stronger than you are and gets 
into a fist fight with you, who is going to 
win—regardless of all your good qualities, 
regardless of your great faith and charity 
and everything else? This is the situation 
we are faced with.” 

Representative JENSEN: “The forces of the 
Devil never have been and never will be the 
victors over the Soldiers of the Cross so long 
as God is in his Heaven. I have one mere 
question. We are told that a great number 
of the Russian children do not even have an 
opportunity to go to school. Do you believe 
that to be true?’ 

Admiral Rickover: “No, sir. That is not 
so.” . 
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Representative JENSEN: “How about in 
Siberia?” 

Admiral Rickover: “The majority of Rus- 
sian children do not have an opportunity to 
go on to university, but every Russian child 
not only has an opportunity to go to school, 
in fact, he must go. Look, as I have said, 
we have seven States in this country that 
require compulsory education for only 8 
years, 33 for 9 years, 7 for 10, 2 for 11, and 1 
for 12 years. There is a 7-year compulsory 
education all through Russia now, and by 
1961 it will be 10 years. It is a fallacy to 
believe that all Russian children do not go to 
school.” 

Representative JENSEN: “I speak at many 
high schools, to groups of high school stu- 
dents, and I am always agreeably surprised 
to know how well informed they are in all 
matters pertaining to the sciences. They 
amaze me with their Knowledge in this 
field.”’ 

Admiral Rickover: “It would be interesting 
to see if the high school graduates in your 
district can pass the Russian 10-year exam- 
ination.” 


“WHAT KIND OF CHILDREN?” 


* Representative JoHN J Ruopes (Repub- 
lican of Arizona) observed that perhaps it 
was a question of what kind of children we 
want to raise. 

“I doubt,” he said, “that we want to raise 
children like the Russians do; anyway I 
cannot imagine what pills they feed these - 
children to make them so brilliant they can 
absorb the physical sciences, the social sci- 
ences, and still have what we would call a 
normal childhood. Something must be left 
out. You are not saying we should change 
our way of life because of this?” 

Admiral Rickover: “No, sir; we should not. 
We must recognize that formal education is 
only one part of the training of youth. As 
I said, there is a distinction between train- 
ing and education. , The function of the 
home and of the church is to train our 
youngsters. Children, when they are born, 
are little savages. 

“The training they get in the home and 
in the church, if it is good, will prevent 
them from becoming big savages when they 
are 20 years old; we have plenty of big sav- 
ages in this country. 

“Now the function of formal learning—~ 
and it can be done best in school—is to 
train the intellect. This distinction between 
training and education is not thoroughly 
understood. 

“When you teach a boy how to operate 
a lathe you are training him; you are not 
educating him. Training does not develop 
his mind. Education is a process by which 
the mind is developed. In education the 
Russians are doing better than we. 

“There is no purpose in bringing up the 
difference in ideology between communism 
and democracy; it is not relevant in defining 
education. 

“You have the same system of education 
in Western Europe as in Russia. You have 
it among the totalitarian States and you 
have it among the democratic States. It 
can produce a. Hitler or it can produce a 
Thomas Mann,” 


HERE’S THE DIFFERENCE 


Admiral Rickover pointed out that Soviet 
children are compelled by law to complete at 
least 7 years of schooling. 

“They have 7 years in rural areas; 10 years 
in the cities,” he said. “But let me tell you 
what this all means—the difference between 
10 and 7 years—because the boys and girls 
who graduate from the Russian 7-year 
schools know as much as many of ours who 
graduate from high sehool.” 

“I have my doubis about that,” said 
Representative AtBert THomas, Democrat, 
Texas. 

Admiral Rickover: “Here is a strange thing 
about having doubts: everybody wants to 
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hear the good things. Now, the good things 
can take care of themselves, but you have 
many competent observers who come back 
and make reports. 

“If Russia succeeds in making 10 years 
compulsory for all her children, she will be 
well ahead of us. Graduates of the Russian 
7-year schools have had in classroom hours 
the equivalent of 14 Carnegie units in Rus- 
sian language, grammar, and literature, 714 
in mathematics, 114 in history, 1% in ge- 
ography, 114 in biology, 1% in physics and 
chemistry combined, 2 in a foreign language, 
or a total of 29% Carnegie units in solid 
subjects, besides drawing, singing, physical 
education, technical drawing, and some 
practical work in shop or agriculture. 

“All of them have done a great deal more 
homework than is customary in our schools. 
We have today 7 States in the United 
States that have compulsory 8-year school, 
33 that have 9, 7 that have 10, 2 that have 11, 
and 1 that has 12 years. 

“But that is not the whole story, because 
it isn’t only the number of. years the chil- 
dren go to school, but also how much time 
they put in. For example, when you com- 
pare the years spent at school by a Danish 
child, you must consider that he goes to 
school 280 days while ours go 180 days—this 
means that 9 years’ schooling in Denmark 
is equivalent in class-hours to 14 years here. 

“I believe that you would find that chil- 
dren with minimum ability to absorb aca- 
demic subjects abroad who go to school 
perhaps only until age 14 or 15, have learned 
at least as much as similar children who 
graduate from high school here. 

“These are unpleasant facts but according 
to the best information we have they are 
true. If they did not greatly worry me, I 
should certainly not devote almost all my 
leisure time to é¢ducation. I am here be- 
cause of this. I have to take off time from 
my real work to be here. I do not have a 
minute’s time.” 

Representative Tuomas: “It is not hurting 
you to come over ‘here. If you are making 
a sacrifice——” 

Admiral Rickover: “I am not making a 
sacrifice. I am doing it because it is my 
duty to do it.” 

Chairman CLARENCE CANNON, Democrat, 
Missouri: “Do you think we are educa- 
tionally equipping our children for the space 

e?” 

Admiral Rickover: “No, sir; I do not. 
That is the gist of what I have been trying 
to say. I think that many American par- 
ents consider teenhood as chiefly a time for 
the children to have a lot of fun; abroad it 
is considered a period of preparation for 
adulthood. I firmly believe that many of 
our children, left to themselves, would do 
much better at school if their parents -by 
their own lazy habits did not set them a bad 
example; if the parents were not 80 50- 
licitous about the children having a good 
time, giving them cars, fancy clothing, and 
60 on.” 

ON TEACHER TRAINING 


As for teacher training, Admiral Rickover 
testified that the Russian secondary school 
teacher “has the equivalent in education of 
about what a lawyer has in this country.” 

Representative G. P. Lrpscoms, Republi- 
can, California: “Admiral Rickover, why do 
you not tell us something about the other 
side of the coin, such as what happens to 
students when they do not cut the mustard, 
and about the state taking over children at 
the age of 4 or 5? What is your opinion of 
that?” 

Admiral Rickover: “You must not mis- 
understand what I am trying to say, sir. I 
am not advocating that we copy the Rus- 
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sian political-social system. I am only ad- 
dressing myself to one respect, to educa- 
tion—to the training of the intellect—and it 
is my contention that in the training of 
the intellect the Russians are doing a better 
job than we. 

. “It is unfortunate that every time one 
mentions the accomplishments of some for- 
eign country people think that he is advo- 
cating that we adopt their government and 
their way of life. I have frequently been 
accused of recommending adoption of the 
Russian system because I say some good 
things about it. I believe there is a say- 
ing—Know thy enemy.’ It is also a truism 
in military matters that intelligence is most 
important. You must find out what your 
opponent is doing; and the same is true in 
science, and it is true in education. 

“There is nothing wrong in finding out 
what the Russians or anyone else does. We 
must not get to the point that we say the 
Russians do nothing well. You know, until 
about 4 or 5 years ago, our own Navy people 
were saying that the Russians couldn’t be 
good seamen. Now we are worried about the 
large number of submarines they have and 
what they might do to us. 

“We mustn’t delude ourselves. If we fail 
to admit, when it is true, that other coun- 
tries are doing something better, we harm 
ourselves. In fact, if they do something 
better than we do, we shouldn’t be ashamed 
to adopt it. 

“As it is, the Russians do not, in my opin- 
ion, have a greater secret weapon—one 
which undermines our ability to win the 
cold war more effectively—than our own 
progressive educational system; and they 
didn’t have to do a thing to get it. We set 
it up ourselves, with the best intentions in 
the world. If I were the Russian Govern- 
ment, I would do all I could to keep us from 
changing our present system of education. 

“They select about the top 30 percent of 
their secondary school graduates to go to 
the university. The rest of them either go 
to technical schools, are drafted into the 
army, or become workers.” 

Representative THomas. “They go to the 
technical schools?” 

Admiral Rickover. “Some of them go to 
technical schools.” 

Representative THomas. “They ‘do 
throw them away, by any means.” 

Representative J. VAUGHAN Gary, Demo- 
crat, Virginia. “To what extent is the ac- 
complishment of these children due to to- 
talitarian discipline?” 

Admiral Rickover. “It has little to do with 
totalitarian discipline because there are 
plenty of children who will take their places 
if they do not want to study. The Russian 
system in that respect is no different from 
the system in Poland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Holland, Norway, France, Ger- 
many, or England. This is a thing that is 
not understood here. The children simply 
study harder because they fully realize what 
education will mean to their future.” 

Representative Gary. “Are they not under 
state discipline to make them work harder?” 

Admiral Rickxover. “No, sir. You cannot 
make people study harder in school by com- 
pulsion. Their parents urge them to study, 
and the children want to study because they 
know if they are to get ahead in the world 
they have to become educated. They do not 
have well-to-do parents taking care of them 
and giving them automobiles when they are 
16 years old.” it 

Representative THomas. “Parents do not 
have automobiles to give them.” 

WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 

Representative Grorcre H. Manon, Demo- 


crat, Texas, wanted to know what the United 
States could do about the situation. 


not 
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Admiral Rickover suggested that: 

“Pirst, we must recognize that our schools 
are not the best in the world. 

“Then, we must recognize that we are not 
the only ones who have free education.” 

The one-track system be eliminated. 

Specifications be set up as to what we 
want our high school graduates to know 
when they finish. > 

National standards be set for teachers. 

There be Federal aid to teachers, 

Scholarship aid be given to talented poor 
children. 

Federal equalization funds be used to help 
the poorer States provide as good an edu- 
cation as the richer States. 

“Somehow,” Admiral Rickover said, “we 
must convince our children that their fu- 
ture depends on their really becoming edu- 
cated.” 

He believed the American school year 
could be pushed up to 240 or 250 days a 
year, against about 180 now. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that we must 
change our attitude as to what constitutes 
the ‘good life’ and realize that to become 
well educated enhances the human person- 
ality and makes life more interesting; it also 
gives one greater versatility in the ability 
to do things, including earning a living.” 

Admiral Rickover criticized the U.S. Office 
of Education for having “fallen down on the 
job of alerting us as to what goes on in the 
schools of other countries.” 

“The whole question of our relative stand- 
ing compared to the Russians was brought 
out by the people in the Office of Educa- 
tion,” he said. 

He recalled how a report on Russian edu- 
cation, written by an Office of Education 
Russian expert, was edited to the point 
where it became meaningless. 

“There was left out,” he said, “the great 
emphasis placed by the Russians on teacher 
training. Many paragraphs were reworded, 
resulting in errors.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith two tables for printing showing 
the process of the appropriation bills, 
and both the legitimate and illegitimate 
variety. 

The total amount made available un- 
der all appropriations coming through 
the Appropriations Committee into the 
Congress was $72,977,598,352. The il- 
legitimate back-door appropriations to- 
taled $5,701 million. This amount was 
$231 million above the budget. 

The details of these things are shown 
on table IZ. Table I shows the first 
group. 

This means that the Congress has 
made available to the Executive better 
than $80 billion which is more by far 
= our tax receipts can possibly come 
The tables follow: 
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Taste II.—New authority to obligate the Government (“backdoor spending’) carried in legislative bills (86th Cong.)—Public debt 








Bill and subject 


(1) 








5. 1004 (H.R. 4452): Bretton Woods Agreements Act 
yublic debt) 4... 






i 2256: Direct veterans loans (publi i ND oe eee Pa ae 


§. 1 (H.R. 101)): Airport grants (contract authority) --- 

&. 57: Housing Act of 1959 (public debt and contract 
authority) (vetoed) -_..-. 

8. 2539: Housing Act of 1959 (publie debt and contract 
authority) (Vet0ed)...000.6---- --cceccncecdouapann dees 

H.R. 8678: Highway Act of 1959 

8. 2654: Housing Act of 1959 (public debt and contract 
Guth ority) ccnccnveccccccocccccccccncnscencceensesenss 


Grand total... . cecdcsdnoncisastbesctusciaeiienn 








1 $1,375,000,000 for immediate expenditure; $3,175,000,000 in nature of guaranty for 


World Bank bonds. 


2 In addition, provided for 45,000 public housing units (contract authority) esti- 
mated at $874,500,000 and, in addition, carried language Ss an additional 
number of about 145 ,000 at an estimated cost of some $2,825,000,000. 


Conferees Changed Landrum-Grifin Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
press has claimed in appraising the 1959 
labor-management reform bill passed 
by this Congress that there was rela- 
tively little change between the bill re- 
ported out by the Senate-House con- 
ferees and approved by Congress, and 
the original Landrum-Griffin bill orig- 
inally passed in the House. 

I should like to call attention of my 
colleagues to the fact that such an as- 
sumption is grossly misleading. It is ob- 
vious thet those who would make such a 
statement have studied neither the orig- 
inal bill approved by the House nér the 
conference report subsequently signed 
into law by the President. 

There were 15 substantive changes 
made in the Landrum-Griffin bill at the 
insistence of the conferees and it was 
these changes which made the confer- 
ence report acceptable to many Mem- 
bers of this House who originally voted 
against the Landrum-Griffin bill. I be- 
lieve Senator KENNEDY deserves a great 
vote of thanks for insisting on these 
changes which helped make this legis- 
lation acceptable to those who opposed 
the measure originally approved by the 
House. 

I am indeed happy to associate myself 
with Senator KENNEpyY’s determined ef- 
forts to get at those who have abused 
their privileges in the labor-management 
relations field without destroying the 
legitimate aims of honest unions. 

The analysis follows: 

MAJOR CHANGES MADE IN LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RerorM Brit BY CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
The following changes safeguarding the 

rights of Workingmen were made upon the 

insistence’ of a majority of the conferees: 

1. Subcontracting: The legality of re- 
stricting subcontracting in the garment in- 
ciustry in order to keep out sweatshops 
was established. 
























































transactions and contract authorities 


Executive requests 





Full basis Basis compar- 
able to final 





. (1, 650, 000, 000) (550, 000, 000)} (825, 000, 000) (825, 000, 000) 





1, 650, 000, 000 





mated at $719,000,000. 


2. Consumer appeals: The right to publi- 
cize nonunion goods to consumers, without 
causing a secondary work stoppage, is rec- 
ognized in the conference agreement. Em- 
ployees will also be entitled to publicize, 
without picketing, the fact that a wholesaler 
or retailer sells goods of a company involved 
in a labor dispute. All appeals for a con- 
sumer boycott would have been barred by 
House bill. 

8. Organizational picketing: The confer- 
ence report preserves the right to engage 
in organizational picketing provided that a 
petition for an election is filed within a rea- 
sonable time not to exceed 30 days. Unless 
the union won the election, the picketing 
would have to cease. The House bill would 
have virtually banned organizational picket- 
ing. 

4. Informational picketing: The right to 
engage in purely informational picketing 
without filing a petition for an election is 
secured provided that the picketing does not 
halt the pickup or delivery of goods or the 
providing of services by the employees: of 
other employers. 

5. Primary strikes: The conference report 
recognizes the right to engage in primary 
strikes and primary picketing, thereby elimi- 
nating the danger that the House bill would 
sometimes invalidate such picketing. 

6. Defense to picketing: Although the con- 
ference agreement contains a prohibition 
upon picketing an employer who has a 
contract with another union, language was 
added to the House bill which would make 
it a defense to show that the General Coun- 
sel had issued a complaint charging the em- 
ployer with unlawfully dominating, main- 
taining, or assisting the other union. 

7. Union liability for damage suits: The 
section imposing liability on labor unions 
for damages in the case of unlawful or- 
ganizational picketing was eliminated. 

8. Federal-State jurisdiction (no man’s 
land): The conference report permits the 
States to take jurisdiction over labor cases 
over which the Board currently refuses to 
assume jurisdiction. Under the House bill 
the NLRB could have refused jurisdiction 
over additional cases. The Board’s present 
jurisdictional standards are broader than 
they have ever been, thus insuring more un- 
iens and employers protection of the act 
than at any time in the history of the act. 

9. Economic strikers: The House bill con- 
tained no provision permitting economic 
strikers to vote in representation elections. 
The conference provision permits strikers to 
vote in representation elections within 1 
year after the commencement of a strike. 

10. Struck work: The conference report 
preserves existing law on the question of 


Senate House 





(2) (3) (4) (5) 


925, 000, wo | 925, 000, 000 
6, 40, 00, cu | 8,470, 000, 000 | 04000, 00 | “6, 072, 000, 000. 


Final compared with requests 























Full basis Comparable 


basis 








(7) (8) 


























---.---| $4, 550, 000, 000 | $4, 550,000, 000 | $4, 550, 000, 000 | $4, 550,000,000 | 1 $4, 550, 000, 009 |..-..-....-...--]---.----..------ 
100, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 100, 000, (0) | +$100. 000, 000 | +$100, 000, 000 

200, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 465, 000, 000 297, 000, 000 126, 000, 0U0 —74, 000, 000 +6, 000, 000 

(1, 650, 000, 000) (800, 000, 000)! (2, 675, 000, 000)| (1, 975, 000, 000)} 2 (1,800, 000, 000)| (—350, 000, 000); (4-500, 000, 000) 





3 = amr (—825, 000, 000); (+275, 000, 000) 








3 925, 000, 000 | —725, 000, 000 +125, 000, 000 
5, 701, 000, 000 | —699, 000,000 | +231, 000, 000 


3 In addition, provided for 37,000 public housing units (contract authority) esti- 


‘ Increased gas tax by 1 cent from Oct. 1, 1959, until July 1961 at which time, for 
the 3 fiseal years 1962-64, bill actually appropriates to the highway trust fund, from the 
general fund, certain excise taxes estimated to total approximately $2,500,000,000. 


the right of labor to refuse to work on 
struck goods. The House bill would have 
limited this right. 

11. Prehire contracts in. the construction 
industry: Conference report permits pre- 
hire contracts in construction industry ac- 
cepting Senate provision on this subject. 
Conference report also permits unions and 
prime contractors in construction industry to 
enter into agreements by which contractor 
refuses to subcontract to nonunion opera- 
tors. 

12. Bonding: Conference report places a 
$500,000 limitation on amount of bond re- 
quired to be taken by a union officer; the 
House bill had no such limitation. 

13. Eleetions: Conference report makes 
the Secretary of Labor responsible for bring- 
ing suits in a Federal court to remedy im- 
proper elections. The House bill would 
have provided that individual members 
could bring suits in U.S. district courts to 
overturn tmproper elections. 

14. Membership lists: House bill gave can- 
didates for union office the right to inspect 
and copy from membership lists in union 
shops. Conference report restricts this to 
one inspection 30 days prior to an election 
without right to copy. 

15. Employer reporting: Conference 
strengthened immeasurably employer re- 
porting section 203 which was meaningless 
in the House bill. 





Hon. Isidore Dollinger 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois for yielding 
tome. You cannot know how proud this 
moment makes me. I daresay I have 
known Ismore DoLLinceEr intimately, so- 
cially, and professionally longer than 
anybody in this House. My first experi- 
ence with him was when it was my privi- 
lege to employ our distinguished col- 
league as one of my law clerks, and that 
goes back a long, long time. That is why 
I have so proudly watched his progress 
in the political, as well as the profes- 
sional life of our community. 



























a, 


1959 


It was my pleasure to see him go to 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
after he had made his mark at the bar. 
In our State capital he made an out- 
standing record as a fine, good, liberal, 
progressive legislator. ‘Then he joined 
me here where he has done so well. 
Here, also, he earned the respect of all 
who knew him and gained the affection 
of all those who had the privilege of as- 
sociating with him. I am sure this next 
step in his forward progress up the politi- 
cal ladder will afford him the opportu- 
nity for greater accomplishments in his 
career where he may render wider service 
to the people of his city, his State, and of 
his country. We will miss him here. 

As he goes on to new and greater suc- 
cess, we wish him well. 





Rural Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report that the Wall Street 
Journal has given deserved recognition 
to the importance and long-range poten- 
tial of the national rural development 
program. This program, now going for- 
ward in 30 States and some 200 counties, 
has as its aim the development of ece- 
nomic resources in disadvantaged rural 
areas. In short, it is trying to do some- 
thing for the small farmer on low- 
production farms, 

Early this week the Journal ran a 
lengthy and extremely interesting article 
on rural development, by one of its staff 
correspondents. Among other things, the 
article reported that specially qualified 
young agents were at work on the pro- 
gram in all participating States. 

According to the Journal: 

The program places great emphasis on local 
initiative. The special agents work directly 
under the extension services of the State 
colleges. which receive Federal money to 
cover the extra salaries. A State committee 
decides what area will receive the rural de- 
velopment services. The agent has the 
assignment of acting merely as a catalyst 
from income boosting efforts of the local 
chamber of commerce and other groups. 

Employment of special rural development 
agents marks a significant new tack for the 
State extension services. These agencies 
traditionally hire county agricultural agents 
to advise commercial-scale farmers on the 
best time to plant corn, or whatever, accord- 
ing to research findings at the State agri- 
cultural college. This top-level clientele 
takes most of the regular county agent’s 
time, and he ordinarily has little to do with 
poorer farmers who don’t grow much. But 
subsistence-scale farmers are the rural de- 
velopment agents’ special target. 


The Wall Street Journal is obviously 
impressed with the approaches being 
used in the rural development program. 
The September 11 issue carried an edi- 
torial pointing out that some farmers 
receive little of the benefits of highly 
publicized farm programs and need spe- 
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cial approaches to deal with their income 
problems. 


I commend this editorial] to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and, with unani- 
mous consent, I insert it in the Appendix 
of the REcorp: 


THE OTHER HALF 


Just the other day our Mr. Large reported 
on another plan of Uncle Sam’s to help the 
Nation’s farmers, and we're happy to learn 
this one, sq far at least, doesn’t seem as 
burdensome for the taxpayers as the rest. 

This one is called the rural development 
program. It operates in 30 States (mostly in 
the South) and Puerto Rico and it costs all 
told $2 million a year, which is about the 
cost, Mr. Large notes, Uncle Sam has to pay 
just for storing the crop surplus on hand for 
36 hours. 

Rural development consists not of hand- 
ing out money or loans or signing up farmers 
at a goodly price not to plant things. It 
consists mainly of advice to farmers and 
communities to try to raise their incomes 
by promoting hetter marketing programs and 
facilities or even plants and small factories 
to create off-farm jobs. 

Now the reason the rural development 
program is handing out advice instead of 
money is that his particular program is work- 
ing among farmers who receive little if any 
benefit from the giant price-support pro- 
grams. These farmers either grow the wrong 
kind of crops—which is the kind Uncle Sam 
doesn’t pay off on—or they grow too little of 
the supported crops to qualify. 

Yet these farmers number more than half 
the farmers in the Nation. There are 2.7 
million of them. They supply only 10 per- 
cent of the Nation’s farm products, The 
commercial farmers number around 2 mil- 
lion, and they are the happy recipients of 
almost all of the tax-supported farm hand- 
outs. 

Now there must be millions of taxpayers 
all over who don’t realize that the wasteful 
farm-supported program actually makes 
prosperous fewer than half the farmers in 
the Nation, which makes the farm program 
more than twice as costly per farmer as the 
taxpayers thought. And what it has cost in 
total losses since 1954 is $5.8 billion. 

It ought to be remembered when the farm 
bloc Senators and Representatives start their 
annual mournful chant about the necessity 
of keeping the farms going that they’re talk- 
ing about fewer than half the Nation’s 
farmers. 

And when half the farmers come to real- 
ize how their own Federal taxes help permit 
the other farmers to live higher on the hog, 
Congress might come to its senses and do 
something about this annual plowing under 
of all the taxpayers. 





The Late Honorable Thomas H. Burke 





SPEECH 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr_ STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of former Congressman Thomas 
H. Burke, of Ohio, who served in the 81st 
Congress, has brought sadness to my 
heart. I would like to add my voice in 
praise and gratitude to those of my col- 
leagues who remember Tom when he 
walked the Halls of Congress and took 
an active part in the proceedings on this 


floor. 
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He came to Congress with the 81st Con- 
gress, the beginning of my own congres- 
sional career, and early in those days 
we became close friends, and worked to- 
gether toward mutual goals. He was a 
true gentleman, kind, helpful, courteous, 
gentle but firm, outspoken but wise. A 
high-type American—the kind this 
country needs to keep it strong and free. 
His services during his short stay in Con- 
gress, and during his other governmental 
assignments left their prints on the path 
of progress. Labor and education were 
his main interests, and both received 
benefits as a result of his interest and 
activity. He was a good man, this man— 
Thomas H. Burke. 

Another friend is gone, but I shall long 
remember his kindness to me. To ‘his 
family, which he so dearly loved, I ex- 
tend heartfelt sympathy. 





Mr. Fidel Castro: Military Dictator 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN - 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article about Mr. 
Fidel Castro’s Cuba. It is clear that 
Dictator Castro is determined to exploit 
the laboring people of the Republic for 
his personal advantage. We all know 
that free unions are essential to democ- 
racy. 

The article is worthy of consideration 
by my distinguished colleagues and is in- 
serted at this point in the Recorp: 

{From Latin American Events] 
NEws AND COMMENTARIES 
CUBA 

The latest agreements adopted and publi- 
cized by the Cuban Confederation of Labor 
(CTC), the second organization of this na- 
ture in ranking, internationally speaking, 
which in proportion to Cuba’s 6 million in- 
habitants has more than. 1,500,000 members 
among its 1,560 unions and 33 industrial 
federations, invites reflection and objective 
analysis of the country’s internal problems, 
as well as its international relations and ob- 
ligations. 

Cuba is a signatory to thc international 
agreements drafted by ILO and duly ratified 
by the Senate of the Republic, which rec- 
ognize the right to strike and condemn the 
use of labor organizations for political or 
military ends; and such principles are con- 
tained in Cuba’s Constitution of 1940. 

The CTC’s agreements precluding the ex- 
ercise of the right to strike and militarizing 
the unions, implicitly defies such interna- 
tional agreements and the Constitution of 
the Republic. It is the most antilabor step 
ever taken in the history of the Republic. 

Let us briefly explain why Castro’s com- 
munistic regime took those steps. When the 
CTO took command of union reins in 1944, 
its outstanding characteristic was its anti- 
communistic fervor and eliminated Com- 
munists from labor organizations. When 
Castro and his comrades came to power, he 
gave Communists the whole Direction Bu- 
réau and the majority of the key positions. 
At present, it can be assured that the Com- 
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munist Party controls the organized labor 
movement in Cuba. 

It became necessary, therefore, to overrule 
the right to strike and militarize the labor 
movement, the Communist way, in order 
to divert attention from two measures which 
would have great repercussions: 

1. Hand the nation’s economy over to the 
Russians by means of a bank loan. 

2. Violate the nonintervention doctrine, 
without using bearded soldiers for invasion, 
by simply carrying out a boycott movement, 
already started against the Dominican Re- 
public, by requesting the cooperation of the 
organized labor in the United States in order 
to choke said country economically. 

How are the Communists in Cuba achiev- 
ing those ends? Fidel Castro’s government, 
according to the press, has arranged for 
a $60 million loan with the Dutch Conti- 
nental Co. under the direction of a Mr. Matel- 
wich (namely, Moscow government) with the 
collateral guarantee of agricultural surplus 
and its byproducts, tobacco, and cocoa. 


The floating of this loan, which was done 
without taking into consideration the opin- 
ion of the affected parties, will undoubtedly 
result in a considerable reduction in the sal- 
aries of the sugar workers; it will shorten 
the duration of the next sugar crop, with 
less wages to be earned by workers, and will 
cause a vertical downfall in the final mo- 
lasses price, and eventually affect the 
basic factors of Cuba’s sugar production. 
If the report is true, this loan places Cuba, 
economically and as far as its labor rela- 
tions are concerned, in the hands of the Rus- 
sians. And we must not forget that the So- 
viet Union is one of its largest competitors, 
since technicians predict that Russia’s sugar 
production next year will exceed 6 million 
tons. 

And by forcibly taking over Cuba's organ- 
ized labor movement, the Communists also 
gain control of Cuba’s representation in in- 
ternational organizations, such as ILO 
(ORIT), etc. These representations will be 


used for political ends, in an effort to attack 
governments refusing to surrender to the re- 


quirements of international communism, 
thus resorting to the boycott. The workers 
have, like in the Soviet Union, already been 
officially militarized. Juvenile militia corps, 
like in Russia, have been organized; groups 
of pioneers, and children instructed to accuse 
their parents if they express themselves 
against the government, as done in Russia, 
have been formed. 

It is regrettable that there are still candid 
people in the United States who are vainly 
trying to find Castro’s Communist affiliation 
card to prove that the Cuban minister is un- 
conditionally under orders from Moscow. 


CHILE 


The liberal deputy, Raul Aldunate Phillips, 
declared before the Chamber of Deputies, 
that Cuba’s Secretary of Education Armando 
Hart took advantage of Chilean hospitality 
during his recent visit to Santiago as a mem- 
ber of the Cuban delegation to the meeting 
of foreign ministers in Santiago (Chile). 

Making reference to the speech made by 
Hart in a public gathering sponsored by the 
Communists on the eve of the meeting o1 
American foreign ministers, Aldunate said: 
“Mr. Hart seemed to be trying to educate our 
people on how to incite armed forces to re- 
bellion.” Aldunate continued: “I protest 
against that form of taking advantage of the 
Chilean hospitality. It seems as though 
Cuba’s Minister of Education, who has come 


‘ 
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to our country on an official visit is endeav- 
oring to lecture the Chilean people on how 
to destroy our well-reputed armed forces, an 


attitude which I consider as ignominious.’’. 


Mr. Hart stated in that Communist gather- 
ing that it was ignominious to try and hold 
free and honest elections in Cuba. 

Chile is still talking about the 42 bearded 
and armed men commanded by Raul Castro, 
Chief of Cuba’s Armed Forces who pretended 
to invade its national territory. This at- 
tempt to violate Chile’s national sovereignty 
produced genuine indignation ‘among the 
Chilean people, who supported President 
Alessandri’s energetic attitude forbidding 
the invaders to leave the premises of the air- 
port and returning them to their unfortu- 
nate island. 

GUATEMALA 

As previously informed in one of our news- 
letters, the communists, under the leader- 
ship of Moscow, Montevideo and Mexico 
City, are trying to overthrow the President 
of Guatemala, Gen. Idigoras Fuentes and 
intend to replace him with ex-President Ar- 
benz, who is one of the chief Communist 
leaders in Latin America. 

They have now started with a campaign 
of sabotage and terrorism, mainly in Guate- 
mala City, tending to provoke popular un- 
rest and a state of alarm and uncertainty, 
which would refiect on the business activi- 
ties of the Nation. On August the 27th, 
nineteen dynamite bombs went off in the 
Capital city alone; one of these exploded 
at a distance of 200 yards from the Palace 
of Congress at the time when the Chamber 
of Deputies was in session. 

As is customary with the Communists, they 
will try by every possible means to antago- 
nize the students against the constitutional 
Government and to provoke clashes with the 
public forces which will result in some 
victim, preferably among workers or the high 
class of people. 

Finally, they will strive for a split between 
the Government and the Catholic Church, 
and once this is accomplished, they will then 
stage the revolution and will try to attract 
and induce the elements of right wing and 
the moderates or center ones, who oftentimes 
fall in the trap. 

If the Army remains loyal to the Demo- 
cratic Government, the one elected by the 
people and in an election accepted by all 
political parties, then President Idigoras will 
be able to stay in power. However, if he 
shows signs of weakness and he allows the 
Communist plan to succeed in breaking up 
relationship with the Catholic Church, we 
would certainly be running again into an- 
other Communist regime in the largest of 
the Central American republics. All of this 
could happen, as has been the case in Cuba, 
with the complete indifference of the re- 
maining countries of the continent, who 
have not yet decided to enforce the Caracas 
Declaration, which should be taken more 
like a preventive obligation than a punitive 
act. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 

to print and deliver upon the order of any 


Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts © 


from the CONGRESSIONAL RECorRD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


September 15, 1959 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNcrEssioNaL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
nd Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
a _ (U. S. Code, title 44; sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates. 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof-to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the first session 
of the Eighty-sixth Congress will be published not later than Monday, 
October 5, 1959. It is requested that copy and proofs of speeches 


withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks as authorized by either 
House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or to the 
Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, Capitol, before that date. 


By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 





Report of the Minority Leader on the Ist 
Session of the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in con- 
formity with the unanimous-consent 
request which I presented to the Senate 
and to which there was agreement, I sub- 
mit herewith the “Report of the Minority 
Leader on the ist Session of the 86th 
Congress.” 

In this report I have sought to be 
factual, impartial, and unbiased in set- 
ting forth the record with particular 
reference to those items that I conceive 
to be of greatest importance. Another 
report, to be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, will contain a résumé of all major 
legislation with which this session of 
Congress has dealt. These reports, I am 
sure, will be found at once constructive, 
informative, and useful. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPUBLICAN REVIEW OF THE IsT SESSION, 86TH 
CONGRESS 

I. STATE OF AFFAIRS WHEN THE 86TH CONGRESS 
CONVENED 

With the hour of adjournment near at 
hand, we have reached the stage for a frank 
appraisal of the work of the ist session of 
the 86th Congress. 

For a full understanding of the work of 
this session, an appraisal must be something 
more than the cold statistics of laws enacted 
and laws left dangling until we meet again 
next January. . 

Congress does not meet ina vacuum. The 
conditions in which Congress meets strongly 
influence the outcome of legislative pro- 
grams. And what goes on behind the scenes 
is often of equal or greater importance than 
what is done on the stage in the full glare 
of the public spotlight. A vote of 90 to 1 
in the Senate on the final passage of a bill, 
for example, rarely reveals the important 
issues that were involved as the bill moved 
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through the various stages of the legislative 
process, 

The composition and control of Congress 
itself is affected by the national elections. 
The legislative program refiects the recom- 
mendations of the President and the judg- 
ment of congressional leaders. And the final 
result is influenced by the state of the Nation 
and the moods of the people. 

In short, a better understanding of the 
work of this session will be had if we look at 
some of the conditions and forces which in- 
fluenced the final results. 

Condition of the economy when Congress 
convened 


The work of the Congress was also strongly 
influenced by the condition of the national 
economy at the time Congress met. 

At election time in 1958 there had been 
about 4 million unemployed. By January 
the number had increased to nearly 5 mil- 
lion, owing to the usual slack which follows 
the heavy temporary employment of the holi- 
day season. 

But as the President correctly noted in his 
state of the Union message, the Nation en- 
joyed a strong and expanding economy. 

“A year ago the Nation was experiencing a 
decline in employment and in output. To- 
day that recession is fading into history, and 
this without gigantic, hastily improvised 
public works projects or untimely tax reduc- 
tions. A healthy and vigorous recovery has 
been underway since last May. New homes 
are being built at the highest rate in several 
years. Retail sales are at peak levels. Per- 
sonal income is at an alltime high. 

The President forcefully indicated that it 
was not the proper approach to a sound econ- 
omy to push the panic button and call for a 
wide variety of great expenditures and new 
functions. | 

On the contrary, he pointed out that we 
can afford everything we clearly need, -but 
it is wise to avoid waste, to spend prudently, 
to balance the budget, to deal firmly with 
the basic causes of inflation which could 
disrupt the sound growth of our economy, 
to encourage confidence, and to induce new 
private activity into the national blood- 
stream. 

The 1958 election and a divided Congress 

The sound policies endorsed by the ad- 
ministration are largely responsible for the 
record employment and personal income 
achieved during recent months. The ad- 
ministration deserves great credit for having 
resisted the many proposals to embark on 
extensive public works programs of dubious 
value during the 1957-58 recession. 


over the Republicans. Therefore, 








































































It is unfortunate that the United States 
during this critical period of world history 
has been plagued with a divided Govern- 
ment where the executive branch is in the 
hands of the Republican Party and the Dem- 
ocrat Party has the responsibility for the 
enactment of the President’s recommenda- 
tions. In spite of these difficulties, a sub- 
stantial record of accomplishment has been 
achieved which attests to the patriotism and 
inherent commonsense of the Congress. 
Immediately following the election, certain 
labor groups attempted to take credit for 
the election. of a Democrat Congress and 
few believed that the ist session of the 86th 
Congress would enact constructive labor leg- 
islation, which had been opposed by labor 
bosses who had infiltrated the Democrat 
Party. It is significant that the conference 
report on the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959 was adopted in the 
Senate on a vote of 95 to 2, and in the House 
by a vote of 352 to 52. Thirty-three Repub- 
licans Senators supported this measure and 
188 Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Several matters merit some comment in 
appraising the work of the Ist session of 
the 86th Congress and providing for a better 
understanding of the forces and motivations 
which dictated the actions which were taken. 

Both Houses of the Congress have been 
overwhelming Democrat. In the House of 
Representatives, prior to the admission of Ha- 
waii as the 50th State, the ratio was 283 
Democrats to 153 Republicans. This gave the 
Democrats 65 percent of the membership 
with a majority of 130. With the admission 
of Hawaii as a State, one more Democrat 
Member was added to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In the 85th Congress, the Demo- 
crat majority was 35. Not since 1937 has 
there been a smaller Republican member- 
ship in the House. 

In the Senate, the ratio was 64 Democrats 
and 34 Republicans prior to the admission 
of Hawaii. At the present time, the ratio 
is 65 Democrats and 35 Republicans. Again 
the Republican membership in the Senate is 
the smallest since 1941. Under our two- 
party system, the American people always 
have the opportunity to assign responsibili- 
ties to the party of their choice. It must 
be remembered that in 1937 there were only 
16 Republicans in the U.S. Senate and 89 in 
the House of Representatives. Yet, within 
the short space of a decade, there were 51 
Republicans in the Senate and 244 in the 
House of Representatives. The Republican 
Party had been given a clear mandate by the 
American people to legislate’ during the 
difficult period of readjustment from World 
War II. The record of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration since 1952 in recommending 
economic policies which have led to a rapid 
recovery from the recession of 1957-58 gives 
promise that the Republican Party will be 
given legislative responsibilities again in the 
near future. 

One of the consequences of a national 
election is the change in the committee 
structure of the Congress. In the 85th Con- 
gress most Senate committees gave the 
Democrat Party a majority of a single mem- 
ber. However, in the 86th Congress, in most 
cases, the Democrats enjoy a 2 to 1 ratio 
it was 
necessary to get substantial support from 
the majority party to make the Republican 
position prevail. 

The equation for legislative action is quite 
simple. It consists of attitudes plus voting 
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power. The presence of 31 more Democrats 
than Republicans, giving that party a 65 
percent majority in the Senate, places not 
only great power but also attendant respon- 
sibility on the Democrat Party for the wel- 
fare of the country. 

The heady wine of the election results 
led other groups which supported the Demo- 
crat. Party and claimed credit for the victory 
to take off on flights of exhilaration, casting 
off economy and moderation as they zoomed 
their spending proposals into space. These 
xroups were eager, determined organizations 
who were anything but shy in asserting their 
causes. They buttressed the so-called lib- 
erals who had been elected in the Democrat 
sweep and who impatiently awaited the 
opening of Congress so that.they could bring 
the millenium to the American people. 

The Americans for Democratic Action is- 
sued a program under the fetching title, “A 
New Deal for the 1960's.” Its first line read: 
“Americans for Democratic Action interprets 
the November elections above all, as a de- 
mand for a New Deal.* * * This should be 
the overriding objective of the 86th Con- 
gress.” There followed a list of proposals 
and recommendations so ambitious, when 
calculated in terms of expenditures, as 
would have bankrupted the Nation and 
given wings to the flights of inflation. 

Political union leaders of the AFL-CIO 
Were scarcely less modest in demands upon 
Congress. Claiming a major share of the 
credit for the election outcome, they were 
ready and insistent in clamoring for im- 
mediate action on a host of proposals, all 
of which carried astronomical price tags. 

Among the Senators- and Congressmen- 
elect, a considerable number looked upon 
the election as a mandate to indulge in 
generous liberality with other people's 
money and to, cure all of the ills of the 
Nation, real and fancied, by more Federal 
laws. 

All such influences combined more or less 
to impress on the Democrat leadership in 
Congress that this was a new era, this was 
the space age, this was a time for bold and 
dynamic action, and that the so-called 
mandate derived from the people in the 
November election of 1958 was to be used 
to send the country spininng to new levels 
of something or other. 

Immediately after the election, the pros- 
pective majority leader of the Senate, with 
his customary modesty and good sense, 
sought to tone down the exuberance of his 
followers and to put at rest the Nation's 
fears that a phalanx of Democrat spenders 
was poised for the opening gun of the 86th 
Congress. 

Leaving a conference with the President 
at the White House a few days after the 
election, the Senator spoke in general of a 
program of “prudent progressivism” in the 
bracing air of confidence that the Congress 
would go forward to meet the challenge of 
the times. The Democrats would cooperate 
with the Republican President for the “2 
more years” of his term and when they dis- 
agreed, they would present “constructive 
alternatives.” 

Later, but still in general terms, the ma- 
jority leader listed “the kind of things I 
believe must be done.” This was simply 
a topical list of items. How they were to 

be done, and at what cost to the Nation, 
was wisely left to the unfolding future. 


II. THE PROGRAMS UNFOLD 
The majority program 
As the session opened, Congress was soon 
to see what lay behind the bold, dynamic 


program of the Democrat majority. The 
bright blueprints of glittering generalities 


began to take shape in the form of specific - 


bills. 

It included, other things, a Fed- 
eral aid to airports bill by Senator Mon- 
rONEY, Of Oklahoma, and others. Bearing 
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the title S. 1, this was.a 5-year program to 
cost $565 million, a sum quite in line with 
concepts of the space age. 

Then came a housing bill (S. 57), intro- 
duced by Senator Sparkman, and others, 
with provisions so broad and generous that 
it seemed as if a housing program was to 
take the form of castles in the air. Run- 
ning well into the billions, the bill em- 
braced urban renewal grants, college hous~- 
ing loans, new public housing units, direct 
loans to veterans, millions for planning and 
for training planning and housing tech- 
nicians. 

Indeed, so generous were the loans and 
grants to be that the bill looked more like 
@ campaign document for 1960 than the 
work of “prudent progressivism” promised 
by the majority leader. Only 4a nursery 
building program for expectant mothers was 
missing from the bill, but possibly that was 
an oversight in the process of covering so 
many beneficiaries. 

Among the other major measures spon- 
soréd+by Members of the Democrat Party 
which were never enacted were the follow- 
ing: 

ST ainiialasie Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration: In 1953, following a recommenda- 
tion by the Hoover Commission, the Rural 
Electrification Administration was incor- 
porated into the Department of Agriculture. 
This action recognized that the REA pro- 
vided a service mainly to the agricultural 
community. The action of the Eisenhower 
administration, pursuant to the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, recognized the responsibility which 
the executive branch holds in the admin- 
istration of such a program. The Demo- 
crat 86th Congress attempted to alter the 
normal chain of command and to reestablish 
the REA as a separate, independent agency 
within the Department of Agriculture. In 
effect, this would permit the almost uncon- 
trolled use of $3 billion of public credit 
without effective Executive or congressional 
supervision. In President Eisenhower's 
words, this would result in a “major retreat 
from sound administrative policies and prac- 
tice.” 

The measure introduced by Senator 
HUMPHREY, passed the Senate 60 to 27 on 
April 8; passed the House, 254 to 131 on 
April 15; and was vetoed on April 27. The 
veto was overridden by the Senate, 64 to 29, 
on April 28, and the veto was sustained by 
the House 280, to 146, on April 30. Thus, 
the President stopped dead in its tracks this 
deliberate attempt to discredit the Chief 
Executive and his Secretary of Agriculture 
by removing an important administrative 
function of the U.S. Government from proper 
regulatien. 

Social security—medical care: Congress- 
man Foranp introduced in the House H.R. 
4700, a bill amending the Social Security 
Act and the Internal Revenue Code so as 
to provide insurance against the costs of hos- 
pital, nursing home, and surgical service 
for persons eligible for old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, whether or not cash 
benefits have been applied for and are being 
received. Payments may be made for hos- 
pital services furnished an individual for 
60 days of hospitalization in a 12-mopth 
period or for hospitalization in a nursing 
home for 120 days in a 12-month period less 
the period of actual hospitalization. Pa- 
tients are free to choose the hospital or 

nursing home to be attended. The provi- 
sions of this act are to be administered by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare after consultation with a National 
Advisory Health Council created by the 
eee om oro the bill would con- 
stitute a big step forward in the 
to nationalize medicine. ~_— 

Similar bills were introduced in th = 
ate: S. 881 by Senator Morss, and 8. nooo 
by Senator Murray. 

Construction of medical, dental, and public 
health educational facilities: Senator Nrv- 
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BERGER introduced S. 2170, a bill to authorize 
a 10-year program of grants for construction 
of medical, dental, and public health educa- 
tional facilities. For the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1959, and for each of the 4 
succeeding years it authorized $50 million 
for grants for the expansion and improve- 
ment of existing schools of medicine, den- 
tistry, and public health, and an additional 
$100 million for a 10-year period beginning 
July 1, 1959, for grants for the construction 
of new schools of medicine, dentistry, or pub- 


lic health. No action was taken on this 
proposal. . 
International medical research: Senate 


Joint Resolution 41, sponsored by Senator 
Hitt and 63 other Senators, proposed the 
establishment in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare of a National Ad- 
visory Council for International Medical Re- 
search and the establishment in the Public 
Health Service of a National Institute for 
International Medical Research. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to help mobilize the efforts 
of medical scientists, research workers, tech- 
nologists, teachers, and members of the 
health professions generally, in the United 
States and abroad, for assault upon disease, 
disability, and the impairments of man, and 
for the improvement of the health of man 
through international cooperation in re- 
search, research training, and research plan- 
ning. It authorizes $50 million annually to 
start the program. 

While this measure appeals to the emo- 
tions, it must be viewed as one more spend- 
ing measure added to the numerous interna- 
tional contributions already being made by 
the United States, such as the World Health 
Organization: and the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Fund (UNICEF). 

The resolution passed the Senate by a 
vote of 63 to 17. Subsequently, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. There 
was no provision for this item in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, and it has not been enacted 
into law. : 

Unemployment compensation: The Demo- 
crat mandate program also called for the 
enactment of legislation to encourage perma- 
nent maximum unemployment compensa- 
tion. Senator KENNEDY and 33 cosponsors 
introduced S. 791, a bill to provide for un- 
employment reinsurance grants to the State, 
to revise, extend, and improve the unemploy- 
ment insurance program. In addition to pro- 
viaing a permanent maximum unemployment 
compensation benefit period of 39 weeks, it 
would also provide unemployment benefits 
amounting to 50 percent of employees’ week- 
ly wage although it was limited to a maxi- 
mum of two-thirds of the average weekly 
wage within a State. 

The enactment of this program would have 
destroyed merit rating, a feature which has 
been a part of the combined Federal-State 
unemployment compensation system since 
its inception. This measure encourages em- 
ployers to provide uninterrupted employment 
for their employees and would also have fed- 
eralized unemployment compensation. In 
many cases it would have deterred any in- 
centive for individuals to seek private em- 
ployment even though their skills and efforts 
were badly needed in the furtherance of our 
normal free enterprise economy. 

Unemployment commission: As the 86th 
Congress assembled, the prophets of gloom 
and doom were convinced that the recupera- 
tive powers of our free enterprise economy 
were no longer adequate to assure employ- 
ment of our growing population. The ma- 
jority leader proposed the establishment of 
& commission to study the employment situ- 
ation in the United States. In order to dis- 
pel any partisan connotations over this vital 
issue, the minority leader and 66 Senators 
joined in sponsoring this impartial study of 
the employment situation. It is significant 
that the bill providing for this study (S. 
1631) was introduced on April’8 and passed 
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the Senate on April 10. However, the Amer- 
ican economy was progressing at so rapid a 
rate that this measure never received con- 
sideration by the House as it was obviously 
unnecessary. Instead, a more modest study— 
by a Senate committee—was scheduled. 
This action thoroughly vindicates the posi- 
tion of the President and his economic ad- 
visers that the course which he had laid 
down at the beginning of the recession to 
restore the American economy without un- 
due Government intervention was sound and 
in the public interest. 

Youth Conservation Corps: Added to their 
already inflationary program was a Democrat 
proposal (S. 812) establishing a Youth Con- 
servation Corps which was. patterned after 
the Civilian Conservation Corps of the de- 
pression era. This measure proposed a non- 
repayable yearly Federal expenditure of $375 
million to $450 million, which would even- 
tually cost nearly $4 billion over a 10-year 
period. 

Supporters of this program have justified 
it on the grounds that it is an antidepression 
remedy, it is supposed to combat juvenile 
delinquency, and it is urged as an aid in 
natural resources conservation. 

The present state of our economy would 
hardly justify enactment of this proposal. 
In 1933, when the CCC was established, there 
were: 12,830,000 unemployed, or 24.9 percent 
of the total labor force. Today, there are 
only 3,744,000 unemployed, or just 5.1 per- 
cent of the labor force. 

S. 812 provides for a regimented barracks 
life for 50,000 to 150,000 young men between 
the ages of 16 and 21, who “are citizens of 
the United States of good character.” If 
they must be of good character, the bill is 
certainly not designed to mitigate juveyile 
delinquency. If enrollees must be of good 
character before they can enter the camps, 
it will not be possible for juvenile delin- 
quents to be admitted to the camps. Of the 
7,106,000 young men in the United States be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21, the enormous 
cost of this program would benefit only 
seven-tenths of 1 percent of the eligible 
young males in the country. 

In commenting -on the effect of the pro- 
gram in terms of the conservation program, 
the Departments of Agriculture and Interior 
indicated that they could do a much more 
effective job in the field of conservation by 
recruiting people trained in that type of 
work with the same funds. 

This measure was passed in the Senate on 
August 13, 1959, by a vote of 47 to 45, but no 
action was taken by the House in the first 
session. 

In agriculture, there was to be a new farm 
program to cure all the evils compounded 
over a quarter of a century, but the details 
of the program were not revealed, possibly 
because the majority did not, itself, know 
how to do the job. ) 

Labor-management reform and civil rights 
were touched upon gingerly, possibly because 
the Democrat majority found itself in a hot 
box on each of these matters. 

In the labor-management field the abuses 
uncovered by the McClellan committee had 
generated a heavy public demand for an 
end to labor racketeering, for protection of 
the rights of rank and file workers against 
unscrupulous union leaders, for protection 
of business and the public from secondary 
boycotts, organizational picketing, and other 
related abuses. 

How to meet this demand and yet not of- 
fend union leaders whose powerful political 
support they sought, posed a real dilemma 
for the Democrat majority. The only pos- 
sible way out seemed to be the Kennedy bill 
prepared with the aid of labor bosses and 
sweetened by changes in the Taft-Hartley 
law long sought after by union leaders. 

In the civil rights field, the situation was 
equally difficult for the Democrat majority. 
The Republican administration and the pub- 





lic were pressing for further progress ever 
since 1957 when the Senate Republican mi- 
nority leader forced the bill, passed by the 
House and embodying Republican adminis- 
tration recommendations, to the Senate floor 
where it was passed to become the first civil 
rights measure to be enacted in over 80 years. 
After Little Rock, the pressure for further 
legislation increased and it was.clear that the 
86th Congress would have to do something 
about it, reluctant as the Democrat majority 
was to touch the issue—even with the asbes- 


‘tos gloves offered by the majority leader in 


the form of a relaxation of the filibuster 
provision in Senate rules. 

But what to do? The northern wing of 
the Democrat Party joined with a stronger 
body of Republicans to insist upon action. 
But the southern wing of the Democrat Party 
held back. How to satisfy the demand for 
civil rights enforcement without splitting 
the Democrat~-Party was the dilemma facing 
the majority leadership. 

Nothing in the bold, dynamic program of 
the majority leader pointed the way out 
until a bipartisan approach took the prelim- 
inary step at the opening of the session of 
attempting to change rule 22—the filibuster 
provision which long had been the graveyard 
of civil rights issues. With his hand forced, 
the majority leader made a virtue of neces- 
sity and played a creditable part in finding a 
workable solution of the matter. After this 
skirmish, the real struggle for further prog- 
ress in civil rights had to await the pleasure 
of a Senate committee controlled by Demo- 
crat opponents of the civil rights bills. As 
we shall see, the eagerness of this committee 
to bring forth a civil rights bill was anything 
but dynamic. 

Such were the ingredients of the strange 
dish that came to be the Democrat majority 
program—a generous batter of spenders’ de- 
light, well moistened with the heady liquid 
of further expansion of the Federal Govern- 
ment, a liberal helping of welfare borrowed 
from their taxpaying neighbors, a dash of 
depression blues, a pinch (not more) of labor 
reform and civil rights, all raised to program 
proportions with the yeast and warmth of the 
1958 elections. And this tasty dish—bearing 
the label “Caveat Emptor’—was set before 
the Democrat leadership to bake in the legis- 
lative oven. 


The administration program 


In contrast with the strange concoction 
cooked up by the Democrat majority, the 
Republican administration presented the 
Congress with a carefully worked out, respon- 
sible program. It aimed at balanced progress 
in meeting the Nation’s needs. The price 
tags on the President’s recommendations 
were moderate, and they added up to a little 
less than the expected revenues, so that there 
would be something in the cashbox to apply 
on the heavy national debt. 

Few people really know how carefully 
worked out the administration’s program is. 
The job has to be well done because, unlike 
the free-wheeling Democrat majority in Con- 
gress, the administration has to operate a 
huge Government, carry out the vast pro- 
grams at home and abroad, pay the bills, and 
keep the Treasury solvent. 

The budget is the administration's plan to 
do these things. Government Departments 
and the Budget Bureau start work a year be- 
fore the President transmits the final budget 
message to the Congress. Between January 
and June they study carefully all the pro- 
grams Congress has directed them to operate 
by previous laws. They study the require- 
ments of national defense, the condition of 
the national economy, and the needs of the 
people, 

Then each Department and agency comes 
before the Budget Bureau to present and 
justify its requirements. This is followed 
by a period of cutting and trimming until 
estimated Government spending is brought 
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in balance with estimated Government rev- 
enues. 

If this cutting and trimming is not done 
firmly, the Government will slide into deficits, 
heavier debt, and more taxes, as was done for 
sO Many years during the New Deal. -We are 
paying for the excesses of the New Deal now 
by high inflated prices, by a heavy cut in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, and by enor- 
mous interest charges on the gigantic Fed- 
eral debt. 

The Budget Bureau takes the whole fall of 
the yéar to shape up the final program and 
then goes over it with the President in De- - 
cember. At that time all the big decisions on 
the program are finally made and the budget 
message is crystallized. 

This is the heart of the program which the 
President submits to Congress in three basic 
messages: the state of the Union message, the 
budget message, and the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report. 

By the Constitution and the laws of the 
land, it is the President’s duty to do these 
things. Charged with the duty of .approv- 
ing or vetoing the laws passed by Congress, 
he is a part of the legislative process as well 
as the Chief Executive of the Nation. Con- 
gressmen represent districts; Senators repre- 
sent States; but the President is elected by 
and represents all the people. 

When the administration program goes to 
Congress in January, it is the duty of Con- 
gress to consider it, to act upon the recom- 
mendations according to its best judgment, 
and then to appropriate the money and to 
pass the laws to carry out the program for 
the fiscal year which runs from July 1 to the 
following June 30. 

Following this careful procedure, then, the 
administration's program was developed. It 
covered many of the same fields embraced 
within the Democrat majority program, but 
with a difference in approach, as we shall see. 

It included the following items: 

1. The submission of a balanced budget for 
next year. 

2. The reduction of Federal operations in 
any area where private enterprise can do the 
job including legislation for greater flexibility 
in extending Federal credit, and in improving 
the procedures under which private credits 
are insured or guaranteed. 

3. Necessary action to make more effec- 
tive use of the large Federal expenditures 
for agriculture and to achieve greater fiscal 
control. 

4. Review and revise operating and bene- 
fit standards of the agricultural conservation 
program. 

5. The development of a program designed 
to encourage greater participation by pri- 
vate enterprise in economic development 
abroad. 

6. The adjustment of other fees and 
charges so that persons receiving special 
services will more nearly pay the cost of 
these services, which include fees to the 
Patent Office and to other agencies which 
render services benefiting a limited group 
of our citizenry. 

7. Authorize revenue bond financing for 
TVA generating facilities. 

8. Strengthen and improve housing mort- 
gage insurance programs. 

9. Continue for 1 year beyond June 30, 
1959, the present tax rate on corporate in- 
come and the excise taxes on automobiles 
and parts, cigarettes, distilled spirits, and 
wines and beer. 

10. Increase temporarily the Federal tax on 
motor fuels, raise the tax on aviation gaso- 
line, and impose a similar tax on jet fuels. 

11. Authorize a revision in postal rates. 

12. Enact a permanent plan for the taxa- 
tion of life insurance companies and adjust 
the present laws relating to the taxation of 
cooperatives. 

13. Specify the treatment processes which 
shall be considered as mining for the purpose 
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of computing percentage depletion allow- 
ances in the case of mineral products. 

14. Grant wider administrative authority 
in setting interest rates and make certain ad- 
justments in rates for various credit pro- 
grams, as follows: Veterans’ Administration 
programs of guaranteed and direct home 
loans; Federal Housing Administration pro- 
grams of rental (including armed services) 
and cooperative housing (Sections 207, 803, 
and 213 of the National Housing Act); the 
college housing program of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency; the loan program of 
the Rural Electrification Administration; and 
the ship mortgage loan program of the Mari- 
time Administration. 

15. Provide the President with authority to 
veto or reduce the amounts for specific items 
in appropriation bills and in other bills au- 
thorizing expenditures. 

16. Raise the permanent debt limit by $2 
billion, to $285 billion, and authorize a fur- 
ther temporary increase for the fiscal year 
1960. 

17. Amend the Employment Act of 1946 to 
make price stability an explicit goal of Fed- 
eral economic policy. 

18. Extend Federal regulation to ‘bank 
mergers accomplished through the acquisi- 
tion of assets. 

19. Require notification to the antitrust 
agencies of proposed mergers by businesses of 
significant size engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

20. Empower the Attorney General to is- 
sue civil investigative demands in antitrust 
cases when civil procedures are contem- 
plated. 

21. Make Federal Trade Commission cease- 
and-desist orders final when issued for vio- 
lations of the Clayton Act, unless appealed 
to the courts. 

22. Authorize the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to seek preliminary injunctions in mer- 
ger cases where a violation of law is likely. 

23. Amend the Securities and Exchange 
Act to extend the privilege of regulation A 
filings to a wider range of security issues. 

24. Enact a program that will provide as- 
sistance, through development loans and 
grants for technical studies, to communities 
that have suffered substantial and persistent 
unemployment; and technical aid for the di- 
versification of rural low-income areas and 
of towns heavily dependent on a major in- 
dustry. . 

25. Enact a long-range program to con- 
serve helium gas. 

26. Provide for extending the coverage of 
the Federal-State unemployment insurance 
system to employees of firms having fewer 
than four workers, to employees of Federal 
instrumentalities, nonprofit organizations 
and certain other groups, and to workers in 
Puerto Rico. 

27. Bring the provisions of the District of 
Columbia unemployment insurance system 
up to the standards recommended for the 
States. 

28. Strengthen the State systems of work- 
men's compensation (State responsibility). 

29. Extend the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

30. Improve the 8-hour laws applicable to 
Federal and federally assisted construction 
projects. 

$1. Carry out the principle of equal pay 
for equal work without discrimination based 
on sex. 

32. Require reporting and disclosure of 
financial dealings between employers and 
employee representatives and their agents, 
and the filing of public reports on the status 
of union finances, organization, and proce- 
dures. 

33. Prescribe standards to promote demo- 
cratic procedures in union affairs. 

84. Modify the law governing secondary 
boycotts, organizational and recognition 
picketing, and representation elections; and 
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provide that States be given jurisdiction in 
labor-management disputes where the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board declines to 
exercise authority. 

85. Correct shortcomings in the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. 

$6. Review and revise operating and 
benefit standards of military service credits 
for railroad retirement. 

37. Expand non-Federal participation: 

(a) Urban renewal. 

(b) Flood control. 

(c) School, aid in federally affected areas. 

(d) Waste treatment construction grants. 

(e) Vocational education grants. 

(f) Public assistance. 

(g) Feed and seed assistance in disaster 
areas. 

38. In other areas of human rights—free- 
dom from discrimination in voting, in pub- 
lic education, in access to jobs, and in other 
respects—the world is likewise watching our 
conduct. The image of America abroad is 
not improved when schoolchildren, through 
closing of some of our schools and through 
no fault of their own, are deprived of their 
opportunity for arreducation. 

The government of a free people has no 
purpose more noble than to work for the 
maximum realization of equality of oppor- 
tunity under the law. That is the concept 
under which our founding papers were 
written. This is not the sole responsibility 
of any one branch of our Government. The 
judicial arm, which has the ultimate au- 
thority for interpreting the Constitution, has 
held that certain State laws and practices 
discriminate upon racial grounds and are 
unconstitutional. 

$9. Enlarge the resources of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

40. Provide additional authorization for 
the Development Loan Fund. 

41. Extend the mutual security program. 

42. Extend the authority for sales of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities for foreign 
currencies and for the donation of such 
commodities for famine relief and other 
assistance. 

43. More effective cooperation with the 
United Nations and its specified agencies in- 
cluding a reexamination of our own relation 
to the International Court of Justice. 

44. Continue military draft, Reserve forces, 
and related legislation. 

45. Repeal limitations on minimum 
strength of military Reserve forces and on 
disposal of unneeded military real estate. 

46. Authorize sale of surplus military and 
other real property. 

47. Review and revise operating and benefit 
standards of (1) Veterans’ pension and other 
programs, (2) foreign bidding on certain 
military contracts. 

48. Authorize statehood for Hawaii and 
home rule for the District of Columbia. 

49. Disposition of the Alaska communica- 
tions system and related facilities. 

The important fact about such a program 
is that it has to be a balanced program. It 
has to deal with the immediate present and 
the long-range future. It has to balance the 
needs for defense with the needs for civilian 
operations. It has to balance domestic pro- 
grams with oversea programs. It has to bal- 
ance Government income and outgo. When 
it proposes spending, it has to think of taxes 
and debts and the need for protecting the 
spending power of the dollar. 

It just isn’t a question of balancing the 
budget, but the bigger problem of balancing 
all the parts within the budget. No Gov- 
ernment will,ever have enough money to do 
all that is demanded of it. First things have 
to be put first, and all other things in some 
proper order. If this.is not done, we risk 
many dangers and even the solvency of the 
Government itself. The well-being of all our 
people depends upon a balanced plan of 
Government operations. 
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So long as Congress bears this in mind 
when it considers the budget, no great harm 
can be done if it enacts some new proposals 
or changes some of the President’s recom- 
mendations. Congress never has to dot 
every “i” and cross every “t” in the Presi- 
dent’s program. After all, by the time Con- 
gress acts upon the President’s program, 
some 18 months have elapsed and many con- 
ditions have changed. Congress has to take 
note of these changes in its legislation. But 
if it throws the whole thing out of kilter 
by taking potshots here and there, there is 
bound to be serious trouble. 

That is what the Democrat majority 
threatened to do with all their freewheeling 
spending proposals. It is no excuse for them 
to say, ‘““‘We appropriated less than the total 
sum the President requested—we balanced 
the budget.” The question is: How was it 
done? If it was done by throwing a great 
many items within the budget out of line, 
just as much harm can be done as if the 
budget total itself was unbalanced. 

Look at it this way: If a father spent half 
of his week’s wages on golf clubs, leaving 
the children without needed shoes and the 
family with less groceries than it needs, it 
would certainly be no excuse for him to say: 
“I did not spend more than I earned.” The 
same principle holds true of Government and 
the Nation’s needs. 

At many points, the Republican adminis- 
tration’s program came into sharp conflict 
with the bills presented by the Democrat 
majority. The next section of this report 
will describe in detail what then happened, 
what issues arose, and how they were re- 
solved. 

It. BATTLE OF THE BUDGET 


Nowhere was Operation Retreat and Fall- 
back more apparent than in the celebrated 
battle of the budget. 

The President submitted a comprehensive 
budget plan, providing adequate funds for 
each of the many and diverse activities of 
the Federal Government, all fitted into an 
over-all framework of balance between rev- 
enues and expenditures. The President pro- 
posed various programs of assistance in the 
fields of housing, airport; depressed areas— 
all of which were carefully considered as 
parts of a total Federal program, with bene- 
fits and costs fully evaluated and balanced. 

Specifically, the President submitted the 
following balanced budget in January 1959: 





Mba ih aeE $77, 100, 000, 000 
Expenditures_............. 77, 030, 000, 000 
Surplus. .wsnecsnws is 70, 000, 000 


This program was conditioned on Congress 
providing certain necessary increases in rev- 
enue, particularly in the areas of (1) the 
motor fuel tax, (2) postal rates, (3) so- 
called “user charges” for special Govern- 
ment services, and (4) miscellaneous reve- 
nue increases, including closing of tax loop- 
holes. Congress granted only part of what 
Was requested in motor fuel taxes and mis- 
cellaneous revenues, and none in postal 
rates or user charges. These failures to act 
were offset by unexpected increases in other 
revenues, due to the very sharp recovery in 
economic activity; but this same recovery 
also necessitated added expenditures. As @ 
result, it appeared that the hoped-for sur- 
plus would be upset by about the amount of 
the neglected revenue requests. 

The Democrat majorities in Congress em- 
barked in January with great promises as 
to the programs which the Federal Govern- 
ment would undertake.. In program after 
program—we were promised—the Demo- 
crats would do more than the President pro- 
posed. 

But, when the President made plain his 
determination to stand firm on his balanced 
budget, public opinion rallied to his side. 
Congressional léaders were impressed by pub- 
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lic opinion. As the session progressed, Con- 
gress’ efforts to put up an outward show of 
fiscal restraint, in contrast to their earlier 
promise to spend, reflected their recogni- 
tion that the President’s position was bas- 
ically in tune with the wishes of the people. 

Despite unwarranted increases in some 
budget items, Democrat majorities on the 
Appropriations Committees cut back ‘other 
programs, including mutual security and 
defense funds, sufficient to convey the ap- 
pearance of substantial reductions below the 
President’s requests for appropriations for 
fiscal 1960. But several millions of the 
claimed cuts in appropriations were, in re- 
ality, only “postponements” and will have 
to be restored in supplemental appropria- 
tions next year. And of the remaining 
claimed cuts—about $1 billion—most of 
them will not affect actual expenditures in 
fiscal year 1960, since long “lead-time” items 
were involved. 

The strength of public support for the 
President’s balanced budget stand was re- 
flected in the effort by the Democrat lead- 
ership to draw attention toward reductions 
in formal appropriations bills and away from 
major increases in its own big spending pro- 
posals where actual appropriations will not 
be made until later budget years. 

Of course, it is customary for the legisla- 
tive to appropriate less money than the Ex- 
ecutive requests in the formal appropriations 
bills. This has happened in every Congress, 
even during World War II and the Korean 
war. 

Yet a somewhat different picture emerges 
if we take an overall view at not only formal 


appropriations bills, but also the major pro-- 


grams involving authorizations for later ap- 
propriations and/or public debt transactions 
which never require appropriations. In 
housing, airports, depressed areas, and other 
fields, Congress repeatedly tried to mortgage 
the future far beyond Executive requests. 

Even here, however, public demand for 
fiscal responsibility exercised an effective re- 
straining force. As shown below, original 
Democrat-sponsored bills were cut way back 
when it became clear that the President, 
backed by Republicans in Congress, was tak- 
ing a determined fight to the country in the 
interests of preserving the value of the dol- 
lar. In many cases, Presidential vetoes en- 
forced the demand of public opinion. 

But again, many reductions claimed by the 
Democrat leadership were “‘paper” reductions. 
In some cases, for example, Congress took a 
multiyear administration request and cut it 
back to 1 or 2 years, appearing to reduce 
dollar totals, when, in fact, they were com- 
mitting taxpayers’ dollars far more than the 
original administration request. In short, 
they claimed to cut spending; but, in fact, 
they cut the calendar, while raising the rate 
of spending. 

On the important issue of backdoor financ- 
ing, people who believe in keeping a close 
rein on the spending of the taxpayers’ money 
won a significant victory. A Democrat-spon- 
sored effort was made to convert the De- 
velopment Loan Fund to a 5-year $5 billion 
public debt transaction, cutting it loose from 
the appropriations process for the first time. 
A point of order was raised against this ef- 
fort to bypass orderly appropriations proce- 
dures. While the issue was not pressed to 
the fullest, a clear-cut victory was scored to 
the extent that the Development Loan Fund 
was reduced way back and put on an authori- 
zation basis. The President has made known 
his position that this administration will 
never request further backdoor spending. 


IV. OPERATION RETREAT AND THE BOX SCORE 


What happened when these two opposing 
programs met in the legislative halls was a 
joy to behold. Any comparison of the meas- 
ures as introduced with the same measures 
as signed by the President indicates all too 
clearly that there was a broad retreat and 
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significant fallback from the New Deal-type 
of measures in the Democrat majority pro- 


gram. 
The session just closed was a vindication . 


of the President’s good management in de- 
vising a program that made good sense to the 
people. 

The victory belongs to the public which 
so strongly supported the President on the 
main issues of a balanced budget and re- 
sponsible government. Had the people not 
been aroused, the Democrat 86th Congress 
would never have jettisoned the key meas- 
ures of New Deal-type spending. 

Republican Members of Congress who 
stood strongly for sound finance, for moder- 
ate progress, and for the correction of abuses 
such as in labor-management relations can 
be proud of their record in this session, Al- 
though. they were in the minority, they 
fought the good fight and won. 

Every veto message but one sent to Con- 
gress by the President has been sustained 
despite Democrat majorities in both Houses. 
The Democrat-controlled House couldn’t 
muster enough votes to prevent the biggest 
lobby ever assembled by political labor lead- 
ers from taking a drubbing on labor-mayage- 
ment reform. 

The Democrat congressional leaders even 
silenced their party’s national chairman, 
Paul M. Butler, who publicly demanded that 
they set a liberal course even if the measures 
passed ran into the President’s vetoes. 

That retreat and backtrack from an insup- 
portable Democrat majority program is the 
main earmark of this first session of the 86th 
Congress becomes abundantly clear in the 
detailed analysis of the major public laws 
acted upon. Item by item, they are as 


follows: 
Agriculture 


The main agricultural problem facing Con- 
gress was again what to do in the case of a 
few commodities for which outmoded price 
support programs have been too long con- 
tinued. 

The 85th Congress had grappled with the 
same problem and, after much lost motion, 
came up with compromise legislation dealing 
with cotton, corn, and feed grains, and rice. 
That wasn’t perfect legislation, certainly, but 
it was a good compromise, and it dealt with 
the commodities generally held to be in the 
most trouble at.the time. 

It was evident even then that something 
ought to be done in this first session of the 
86th Congress about wheat and perhaps 
about tobacco and peanuts. 

Farm picture generally bright: Except for 
these three crops, and the problem of what 
to do about mandatory price supports in 
general, the agriculture picture was, and 
today is, fairly bright. Production is at the 
highest levels in history. Gross farm income 
is at a record level. Per capita farm income 
is the highest in history. Farm ownership is 
at a new peak, and the amount of money the 
individual farmer has invested in his farm, 
or the amount he has paid off on his mort- 
gage, has never been/higher. Transportation, 
telephones, television, electricity, and other 
aids to good living are more widely avail- 
able on farms than ever before. The stand- 
ard of living on farms is the highest ever. 
Of course there are serious unsolved prob- 
lems, not the least of which is the cost-price 
squeeze. But, in general the main problem 
was and is what to do about the 16 com- 
modities now under mandatory price sup- 
ports, and particularly wheat, tobacco, and 
peanuts. - 

That was the problem at the start of this 
last session, and it is still the problem now. 
For the fact of the matter is that no law— 
not even one like last year’s compromise 
Agricultural Act—has come out of this Con- 
gress. 


It is true that wheat and tobacco bills were 
passed, But it is also true that these bills 
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moved toward higher supports and stricter 
controls, and were therefore vetoed by the 
President. 

Wheat problem: Wheat particularly pre- 
sents an alarming problem demanding at~- 
tention. By next year the Government will 
have $3.5 billion invested in wheat. A wheat 
carry-over of 1.3 billion bushels existed in 
July and one of 1.5 billion bushels is indi- 
cated for next June 30. Tite cost to the tax- 
payers is $1.5 million every day for interest, 
storage, handling charges, and transporta- 
tion. The $3.1 billion already invested by 
the Government in wheat represents a third 
of the total cost of all programs designed to 
support farm prices and income. But only 
6 percent of all farmers benefit from this 
investment in wheat. 

This situation in regard to wheat is in- 
dicative in the extreme of the overall prob- 
lem of Government attempts to control pro~ 
duction through acreage restrictions and to 
protect farm income through price supports. 

Inaction of Congress: Because no major 
farm law has been produced during this ses- 
sion, and because it is generally felt that 
many people think Congress should have 
produced such a farm law, there have been 
attempts to fix the blame for this inaction 
of the Congress. Although Congress is the 
lawmaking body, there have been attempts 
to fix Congress’ failure to act in this in- 
stance upon the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The cry has gone up to the effect that he 
said he would write out the law for Congress, 
but didn’t do so. To begin with, he did 
write out the law for Congress, as appears 
later. But, even if he did not do Congress’ 
work for it, and even if he said he would, 
how does this get Congress off the hook? It 
cannot. The responsibility to write laws 
rests with Congress—even farm laws. 

Definite program offered: But, let the rec- 
ord speak. 

On January 29, 1959, President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of Agriculture Benson rec- 
ommended that Congress either abandon 
parity and relate mandatory farm price sup- 
ports to average market prices, or, if it in- 
sisted on keeping parity, allow the Secretary 
to set supports anywhere from zero to 90 
percent of the parity price. ; 

“The price-support and production-control 
program has not worked,” the President said. 
He said there were three main things wrong 
with it: 

“1. Most of the dollars are spent on the 
production of a relatively few large pro- 
ducers. * * * It does not help the farmers 
in greatest difficulty. * * * 

“2. The control program doesn’t control, 
Mandatory supports are at a level which so 
stimulates new technology and the flow of 
capital into production as to offset, in large 
part, the control effort. * * * 

“3. The program is excessively expensive. 
* * * Budgetary expenditures primarily for 
the support of farm prices and farm income 
are now equal to about 40 percent of net 
farm income.” 


Specific recommendations: The President 
made these specific recommendations: 

“I recommend that prices for those com- 
modities subject to mandatory supports be 
related to a percentage of the average mar- 
ket price during the immediately preced- 
ing years. The appropriate percentage of 
the average market price should be discre- 
tionary with the Secretary of Agriculture at 
@ level not less than 75 and not more than 
90 percent of such average. * * * 

“If, despite the Onrush of science in agri- 
culture, resulting in dramatic increases in 
yields per acre, the Congress still prefers 
to relate price supports to existing standards, 
the Secretary should be given discretion to 
establish the level in accordance with the 
guidelines now fixed by law for all com- 
modities except those for which supports 
presently are mandatory.” 
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The President also served notice that he 
opposed direct payment and multiple-price 
programs. “Difficulties of the present pro- 
gram,” he said, “should not drive us to pro- 
grams which involve us in even greater 
trouble. I refer to direct payment programs, 
which could soon make virtually all farm 
people dependent, for a large share of their 
income, upon annual appropriations from 
the Federal Treasury. I refer also to various 
multiple-price programs, which would tax 
the American consumer so as to permit sale 
for feed and export at lower levels.” 

Administration program spelled out: The 
President said more than this. He gave 
considerable detail as to both what he 
wanted and what he did not want; but these 
were the highlights. 

Now, atttached to the President’s message 
to Congress was a memorandum for the Pres- 
ident from the Secretary of Agriculture. It 
went into still more detail, stressing the al- 
ternative presented by the President and 
applying them particularly to wheat, tobacco, 
and peanuts... This memorandum also went 
on to call for extension of Public Law 480, 
extension of the conservation reserve, and 
certain other recommendations. 

Thus the administration program was very 
well spelled out, even before Secretary Ben- 
son appeared before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry on February 16 
and 17. It was spelled out in even greater 
detail at that time. Again the Secretary 
presented in more detail the alternate pro- 
grams outlined by the President, preferring, 
as the President had, the program to relate 
support prices to average market prices 
within a range of 75 to 90 percent. 

Legal language provided: It is true that the 
Secretary did not bring with him to the 
committee the legal language covering his 
and the President’s recommendations. He 
did agree to supply such legal language, 
and subsequently did. Wheat legislative 
language was sent March 12, 1959. Legisla- 


tive language for peanuts was forwarded on 


April 2, 1959. Legal language with refer- 
ence to extension of Public Law 480 was for- 
warded on April 17, 1959. Legislative lan- 
guage for tobacco was forwarded on April 
20, 1959. On May 1, 1959, there was for- 
warded a combined draft on all of the above 
legislation. 

How then, can one explain the cry that 
the Secretary said he would send proposed 
legislation to Congress but did not? 

Could it be that this was a kind of smoke- 
screen to cover up the fact that no general 
agreement could be reached among those 
most critical of the Eisenhower-Benson pro- 
gram? It is hard to be sure. It is inter- 
esting, however, that at the time there were 
newspapers and other reports to the effect 
that Senate Democrats jointly would pro- 
pose their own broad farm legislation, but 
those reports died out, and, of course, no 
such joint proposition is before Congress. 

No cure-all offered: It may be accurately 
charged, and had been, that Secretary Ben- 
son did not send to Congress a so-called om- 
nibus farm bill designed to cure all the ills 
of all the farmers and straighten out all the 
kinks in all the history of farm legislation 
in one fell swoop. 

But it cannot be accurately charged that 
the Secretary ever said he would be so rash 
as to attempt such a feat. 

The record of the hearings before the 
Senate committee makes it abundantly clear, 
for instance, that it was agreed no changes 
would be proposed for the crops covered by 
the Agricultural Act of 1958. So, any so- 
called 1959 omnibus bill would be less than 
“omnibus,” at least to that extent. 

Excerpts taken out of context, together 
with the fact that, as usual, the hearing 
transcripts were edited for clarity, have been 
used to try to show that the Secretary of 
Agriculture said he would send up legal lan- 
guage for an all-inclusive new farm law. 
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But the most any objective appraisal of the 
entire record shows is that the Secretary 
agreed to send to Congress the legal language 
which, indeed, he has sent, but which Con- 
gress has seen fit to ignore. 

Responsibility of Congress: But, no matter 
how much may be said about what the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture did or did not do, said 
or did not say, the undisputable fact re- 
mains that Congress is the lawmaking body, 
Congress has the power and the obligation to 
make the laws, and when Congress fails to 
take action in a field where action is needed, 


/Congress and Congress alone is ultimately 


responsible. 

Extension of Public Law 480: Late in the 
session, Congress passed a bill (H.R. 8609) 
extending Public Law 480, the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. 

The final measure, as worked out in a Sen- 
ate-House conference, extended title I (sales 
of surplus commodities for foreign curren- 
cies) for 2 years to December 31, 1961, with 
an increased authorization of $1.5 billion per 
year. It also extended title II (famine relief 
donations) for the same period with an in- 
creased authorization of $300 million per 
year, 

Among other features of the measure was 
one authorizing the’establishment of a per- 
missive 2-year food-stamp plan for the dis- 
tribution of $250 million worth of surplus 
food per year to needy people in the United 
States. 

Anti-inflation legislation 

During most of this session’s deliberations 
decisions were shaped largely by the shadow 
of mounting inflationary pressures. 

Defense against inflation was a paramount 
concern. The President’s vigerous stand for 
a balanced budget, supporte@ by Republicans 
on Capitol Hill, was motivated basically by a 
desire to protect the value of the dollar 
against further attack from inflation. Not 
only in the overall battle of the budget, but 
on many individual legislative battle- 
grounds—like housing, airports, depressed 
areas—Republicans stood against inflation 
and for a stable cost of living. 

But, in addition to these important issues, 
several proposals were advanced dealing di- 
rectly with the problem of inflation. 

Senator Prescotr BusH introduced legisla- 
tion (S. 64) which would amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, to establish the prevention 
of inflation as a major goal of economic pol- 
icy. This bill was endorsed by the President 
in his 1959 Economic Report. 

The Republican Party is in accord with the 
objectives of the Employment Act, but be- 
lieves that increasing employment oppor- 
tunities must be found within a stable, non- 
inflationary economy. Balance must be 
maintained in the goals of economic policy. 
Therefore, the act must be amended to in- 
clude a stable price level—as well as ample 
job opportunities—as our objective. 

Democrats in Congress presented an alter- 
native solution which would require either 
the Federal Trade Commission or the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers to review price in- 
creases by leading firms. This proposal 
amounted to price control by admonition. 
Such a procedure would destroy the founda- 
tons of our free economy, and impair the use- 
fulness and objectivity of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

The Joint Economic Committee is cur- 
rently reviewing the economy and is conduct- 
ing a special investigation which the Demo- 
crats have sponsored to determine how 
growth and price stability may be achieved 
simultameously. The work of this committee 
will be appraised very carefully. 

The President’s own battle against infla- 
tion led to the creation of a Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Price Stability for Economic 
Growth. Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon 
is Chairman. This Committee was created 
“to follow governmental and private ac- 
tivities affecting costs, prices, and economic 
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growth; initiate studies by Government or 
by groups of private citizens of price sta- 
bility in relation to economc growth; seek 
ways to enhance productivity in the Ameri- 
can economy and to build a better public 
understanding of the need for reasonable 
price stability in a free society and of the 
conditions necessary to achieve this ob- 
jective.” ; 

This Committee is concerned with foster. 
ing economic policies which will promote 
growth of the national income without in- 
flation. It has issued several instructive 
interim reports. 

Atomic energy 


In contrast to the Democratic policy for 
direct Government participation in the de- 
velopment of large-scale nuclear reactors, 
the President recommended that this pro- 
gram be dgveloped by private enterprise. 
As a compromise measure, Senator ANDER- 
son, Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, introduced 8S. 2094 which 
appropriated $55.5 million for the coopera- 
tive power reactor program. This bill was 
enacted into Public Law 86-50 on June 23, 
1959. 

In his budget message, the President 
noted that the United States, at the Second 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy in Geneva during September 1948, 
had demonstrated the range and scope of 
its research and development in the peace- 
ful application of this energy. 

The Congress, in response to the Presi- 
dent’s program, authorized $229.9 million 
for the Atomic Energy Commission for 1960. 
Portions of this appropriation will be used 
for civilian reactors, biology and medical 
facilities, reactor development supporting 
facilities, and isotopes development facili- 
ties. In addition, the necessary amounts 
were appropriated to maintain our defense 
needs under the national security program. 

In addition, the President called for ex- 
panded participation in international un- 
dertakings, such as Euratom. The Congress 
followed his recommendation by authoriz- 
ing $10 million for a Euratom development 
and research program. 

An appropriation of $2,683,029,000 (H.R. 
8283) for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
to cover all of its various activities includ- 
ing the production of fissionable materials, 
the purchase of uranium, and the opera- 
tion of its facilities, was signed into Public 
Law 86-164 on August 18, 1959. 

On January 19, 1959, the President de- 
clared: 

“This administration intends to explore 
all possible means of attaining armament 
control under adequate inspection guaran- 
tees despite the recent suspension of nego- 
tiations on means of avoiding surprise 
attack.” 

Testing of nucléar weapons by the United 
States has been suspended since October 31, 
1958. Although the suspension was origi- 
nally to last for only a year, it has been 
extended for an additional 2 months. 


Civil rights 


One of the most significant facts of our 
time is this: the Civil Rights Act of 1957 was 
the first important civil.rights legislation to 
be enacted in over 80 years. The Democrats 
always talked about civil rights but never 
did anything about it. 

And, it must be remembered, it was the 
Republican ‘leadership in the last Congress 
which made civil rights legislation possible. 
It happened this way: The administration 
civil rights bill (H.R. 6127) passed the House 
June 18, 1957. Ordinarily it would have been 
referred to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
where it surely would have died—because of 
a@ committee filibuster. However, through @ 
deft parliamentary maneuver, former minor- 
ity leader William F. Knowland objected to 
referral of the bill to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and he rounded up enough votes to sus- 




















tain his objection on a rollcall vote. This 
action had the effect of placing the bill on 
the Senate Calendar where it could be called 
up for consideration by a majority vote at 
any time. Which it subsequently was. 

The act passed in 1957 was designed basi- 
cally to protect the voting rights of the Negro. 
It set qualifications for Federal jurors, inde- 
pendently of State laws, and provided for an 
additional Attorney General to handle civil 
rights laws. Moreover, it established a six- 
member, bipartisan Commission on Civil 
Rights with a life of 2 years. The law as 
finally passed was limited in scope princi- 
pally because of Democrat opposition to part 
Ill of the bill. This section dealt with en- 
forcement powers to protect not only voting 
rights, but a variety of civil rights. 

Four Republican Senators on January 17, 
1959, introduced a bill (S. 435) to give the 
Attorney General authority to seek civil in- 
junctions against segregation in schools, 
parks, and other public facilities—the very 
authority removed from the act of 1957. 
These four Senators were Javits and KEATING, 
of New York, Cass of New Jersey, and Scott, 
of Pennsylvania. 

Forced to show his hand by this action, 
Majority Leader JoHNnson introduced a civil 
rights bill which was woefully inadequate. 
This fact is attested to by the subsequent 
action of many of his Democrat colleagues. 

Senator Paut H. Dovcias, Democrat, of 
Illinois, January 29 introduced still another 
civil rights bill (S. 810), cosponsored by 
a bipartisan group of 17 Senators. The pro- 
visions of the bill were identical to those 
of H.R. 3147: previously introduced in the 
House. It is significant that in a statement 
accompanying the bipartisan measure, Douc- 
Las attacked the civil rights measure intro- 
duced earlier by JOHNSON. He called the 
Johnson bill an “ostrichlike proposal” that 
ignored the school integration problem. 
“You cannot determine,” Doveias declared, 
“whether it is for or against compliance with 
the Constitution.” ‘ 

In a February 5, 1959, civil rights mes- 
sage, President Eisenhower made seven spe- 
cific proposals for legislative action this year. 
They were: ‘ 

- “(1) Provide expressly that force or threats 
of force to obstruct court orders in school 
desegres ion shall be a Federal offense. 

“(2) Give the FBI additional investigative 
authority in crimes involving the destruc- 
tion of schools or churches by making inter- 
state flight to avoid detention or prosecution 
a@ Federal offense. 

“(3) Authorize the Attorney General to 
inspect Federal election records and require 
that they be preserved for a ‘reasonable pe- 
riod of time so as to permit such inspec- 
tion.’ 

“(4) Provide a temporary program of Fed- 
eral assistance to State and local agencies 
to help meet additional costs directly occa- 
sioned by desegregation programs. Also, 
provide a temporary program to make tech- 
nical assistance available to State and local 
educational agencies in preparing and im- 
plementing desegregation programs. 

“(5) Provide temporarily for education: of 
children of members of the Armed Forces 
when State-administered public schools are 
closed because of desegregation difficulties. 

“(6) Establish a statutory Commission on 
Equal Job Opportunity Under Government 
Contracts. 

“(7) Extend the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission until 1961.” 

The President declared that “Two princi- 
ples basic to our system of Government are 
that the rule of law is supreme, and that 
every individual, regardless of his race, re- 
ligion, or national origin, is entitled to the 
equal protection of the laws. We must con- 
tinue to seek every practicable means for 
reinforcing these principles and making them 
@ reality for all.” ' = 
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Filibustering in the Democrat-controlled 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee has prevented 
any action by the full Senate on the civil 
rights issue, despite attempts by Republi- 
can Members to have a bill reported. The 
subcommittee did vote, however, to remove 
the section dealing with enforcement pow- 
ers from all bills having such provisions. 


Debt management . 


The Democrats have long advocated easy 
money and low interest rates regardless of 
the fact that permanent inflation would 
ultimately require controls or result in the 
destruction of our entire monetary system. 
For some years the Democrats have attacked 
the sound fiscal policies of the Republican 
administration. 

The management of the Federal debt, so 
much of which is now being forced into 
inflationary short-term obligations, presents 
a serious problem to the Treasury as well 
as the Federal Reserve Board and the bank- 
ing system of our country. If inflation is 
to be prevented and controls are not to be 
imposed, it is necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to-compete with other borrowers 
in the money markets of the Nation for 
necessary funds to finance the Federal 
deficit. 

The President, in a special message deliv- 
ered to the Congress on June 2, 1959, re- 
quested the removal of the present 3.26 per- 
cent interest rate ceiling on savings bonds. 
The Congress enacted H.R. 9035 which would 
increase the maxmum rate to 4% percent. 

However, a corfesponding request for re- 
moval of the 4% percent ceiling on all 
long-term U.S. bonds was never granted. 
Democrats on the House Ways and Means 
Committee, after months of wrangling, de- 
cided to grant only the savings bond re- 
quest—despite a renewed presidential plea 
for action on August 25, 1959. 

At the present time there is no maximum 
interest rate applicable to short-term Gov- 
ernment indebtedness which does not exceed 
5 years duration. In-order that more of the 
Federal debt may be funded into long-term 
maturities, the ceiling on interest rates on 
securities maturing after 5 years will have 
to be removed. 

The President also requested an increase 
in the permanent debt limit to $285 billion as 
well as an increase in the temporary debt 
ceiling covering the Government's operations 
through June 30, 1960. The necessary con- 
gressional approval was enacted on June 
25, 1959, and was signed into Public Law 86—74 
on June 30, 1959. 


Depressed areas 


In the case of depressed areas legislation, 
the retreat and fallback was total. Initially, 
the Senate committee demanded all or 
nothing and reported out the Douglas bill 
at full cost and without modification. An 
effort on the floor to substitute the admin- 
istration bill was defeated; so was a com- 
promise offering. Then the unmodified 
$389.5 million Democrat package was forced 
through by the surprisingly narrow margin 
of 49 to 46. Chronologically, the closeness 
of that vote—on a measure which had sailed 
through the Senate on two previous occasions 
by much wider margins—was perhaps the 
first real portent of the coming operation 
fallback. As it turned out, after that close 
Senate vote, the depressed areas legislation 
died completely, even despite a tentative 
move in the House to cut back the amount 
by one-third. 

Education 

The Democrats raised the age-old question 
of Federal aid to education again in the 86th 
Congress. 

Senator Murray submitted 8S. 2, designed 
to extend Federal influence into the field of 
education by providing $25 per school-age 
child in fiscal 1960 with the grant rising to 
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$100 per child in the fourth year. It has 
been estimated that this would cost $1,085,- 
000,000 in the first year, and that the total 
would rise to a staggering $4,746,000,000 in 
the fourth year. The total expected expen- 
diture would have $11.4 billion over a 4-year 
period. The bill would also exténd Federal 
regulation further into the field of education 
by prescribing the manner in which the 
money would be spent, specifying that the 
only prograzns for which it could be used 
would b< school construction or teachers’ 
salaries. The bill also provided that the 
money should not be given to a State unless 
it has met certain requirements in terms 
of what the proposal calls the school effort 
index. This bill was never reported. 

Senators McNamara and Hart introduced 
S. 8, designed to authorize an emergency 
2-year program of Federal financial assistance 
in school constryction to the States, It 
authorizes $500 million a year and would dis- 
tribute the Federal funds to States on the 
basis of population and wealth. The States 
would be required to match the Federal 
funds. Toward the end of the session, this 
bill was reported from committee, but no 
further action was taken. 

Public funds can never be spent without 
some degree of regulation and control. 
Those who advocate Federal largess to assist 
education, health, and other worthwhile local 
activities, delude themselves if they believe 
that such programs can be accomplished 
without inviting complete centralized con- 
trol over what traditionally have been local 
responsibilities. Yet both these bills would 
further interject the Federal Government 
into the field of education. 

Experience also indicates that every tax 
dollar must be collected locally and then re- 
turned for admittedly worthwhile projects 
less the Federal overhead. The American 
people have the ingenuity and ability to 
finance these necessary and obviously bene- 
ficial programs without being subjected to 
this unnecessary overhead expense. 

Senator HuMpPHREY introduced 8S. 1087, a 
bill to establish a program of scholarship aid 
to students in higher education and to pro- 
vide facilities and assistance to institutions 
of higher education. It would establish a 
National Council on Student Aid and author- 
izes such sums as may be necessary for ad- 
ministering the awarding of certificates of 
scholarship. The scholarship stipends are 
not to exceed $1,500 for any academic year, 
and the duration of any student’s education 
shall not exceed 4 academic years. The 
awards shall be made without regard to sex, 
creed, race, color, national origin, or resi- 
dence. 

The President’s program was introduced 
by Senator Morton and seven cosponsors 
as S$. 1016. It authorizes a 5-year program of 
assistance to school districts in meeting the 
debt service on loans for construction of 
urgently needed elementary or secondary 
public school facilities. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare requested 
this legislation. Recognizing that our 
schools are presently housing almost 2 mil- 
lion students in excess of their capacity and 
another 2 million students are housed in 
inadequate or obsolescent buildings, he re- 
quested this program s6 that public schools-— 
both elementary and secondary—could fi- 
nance up to $3 billion worth of construction 
during the next 5 years. 

If enacted, the maximum annual Federal 
payments would be about $85 million. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Federal Govern- 
ment would “annually advance half of the 
funds required by needy school districts to 
pay the principle and interest charges on 
bonds issued by the districts to finance school 
construction projects.” The administra- 
tion’s program also indicated specifically that 
the Federal authorities would “exercise no 
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direction, supervision or control over the 
personnel, curriculum er program of instruc- 
tion of any school or school system.” 

A second proposal would make it possible 
over the same period for institutions of 
higher learning to accelerate the construc- 
tion of $2 billion worth of facilities which 
will be needed in the years immediately 
ahead to provide for the ever-increasing 
numbers of youth reaching college age. The 
program was announced as a 5-year emer- 
gency measure. 

No major legislation in this field was 
enacted by the Congress in this session. 


Federal aid to airports 


The bold, dynamic program heralded by 
the Democrat majority—if such it was—got 
underway with S. 1, Federal aid to airports. 

This first bill pointed up significantly the 
differences in the philosophy of the admin- 
istration and that of the Democrat-controlled 
86th Congress. The bill, introduced by 
Senator A. S. Mike Monroney, of Oklahoma, 
and others, called for a 5-year program to 
cost $565 million. In its astronomical 
dimensions it was quite in line with the con- 
cepts of the space age. 

Ignored was the fact that President Eisen- 
hower vetoed a similar bill last year after 
Congress adjourned and this year had rec- 
ommended over the next-4 years to aid States 
and communities to develop airports—the 
amounts of $65 million for the first year, $55 
million in 1961, $45 milion in 1962, and $35 
million in 1963, or a total of $200 million. 

It was obvious—and he,gtook this into con- 
sideration—that due to the immense strides 
made by the aviation industry, the ever- 
increasing use of planes for transportation, 
the Federal Government would have to give 
aid to the industry. This aid would be in 
the form of increased navigational aids, 
longer runways for jet and other large planes, 
traffic towers, and other facilities for pas- 
senger safety. 


However, with the_usual lavish disregard of 
the taxpayers’ money, a bill was presented 
which included such luxury terminal facili- 
ties as cocktail lounges,.bars, night clubs, 
theaters, private clubs, garages, hotel rooms, 
commercial offices, and cther similar features. 
As attractive as some of these things might 
be, certainly by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can they be classed as essential to the 
safety of passengers or increased aid to navi- 
gation unless it was intended to provide 
radar between a cocktail iounge and a night 
club. : 

As originally passed by the Senate, S. 1 
provided for a 4-year extension of the act 
with expenditures of $100 million a year, plus 
$65 million in discretionary funds or over 
twice as much as the President proposed. 
Also, there was included continued Federal 
participation in the construction of terminal 
facilities, except for parking lots and areas 
used for commercial enterprises not related 
to public aviation. 

As passed by the House, S. 1 provided a 
4-year extension at $63 million per year, with 
$65 million in discretionary funds for a total 
of $317 million or $117 million more than 
the President requested. However, it pro- 
hibited use of Federal funds for the con- 
struction of any airport building or parBing 
lot. But, in both of these bills, the frills 
still remained. 


Due to the resolve of those who were deter- 
mined to aid in the needs of the ever- 
burgeoning aviation industry, but who were 
determined that the taxpayers’ hard-earned 
money need not aid in the building of cock- 
tail bars, hotels, and night clubs, a compro- 
mise bill was finally passed extending the 
time for making airport grants for 2 years— 
1960 and 1961. ' 

Here again, for purely political reasons, 
the Democrat-controllied Congress refused 
the President’s request for a 4-year extension 
on the cynical grounds that it is their hope 
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that a change of administrations will take 
place and the way will be freely opened to 
go on the spending spree they intended to 
in the first place. 

As it stands, the extension was made for 
2 years in the same amounts of $63 miilion 
annually as was authorized previously. The 
administration had made it perfectly clear 
that the funds were to be used portal to 
portal, as it were, following the safety con- 
cept which begins when the doors of the 
airplanes close about the passengers, con- 
tinuing until the doors are opened after the 
passengers reach their destinations. 

Much to-do was made that the authoriza- 
tion was below the President’s request and 
therefore a saving. What these pseudo- 
savers fail to mention is that the program 
as approved by this Democrat-controlled 
Congress is but for 2 years, whereas the 
President’s request was for a 4-year program. 

The Democrat leadership's false claim of 
savings was achieved by comparing: 

A 4-year administration program of $200 
million with a 2-year congressional program 
of $126 million. If we want to have an ac- 
curate comparison, we should compare: 

A 2-year administration program of $120 
million with a 2-year congressional program 
of $126 million. Or we could also compare: 

A 4-year administration program of $200 
million with a 4-year program projected to 
$252 million. 

When the bill finally reached the Presi- 
dent’s desk in June, S. 1 might be termed 
the bell-cow of the budget-busting measures 
for it carried in its final version $6 million 
more than the President's budget called for 
over the 2-year period. I am aware of the 
Democrat boast that they claim to have saved 
$2 million under the President’s request. 
But they fail to point out that this claimed 
savings is the difference between the $65 
million the President recommended for the 
first year in grants instead of the $63 milion 
voted. They are as silent as the grave about 
the second year (1961), when the President 
recommended a sum of $55 million, while 
the sum voted was $63 million for that 
period. It was signed into law despite this, 
since the act would have expired on July 1 
with all Federal aid stopped at that time 
for much-needed grants for air safety. 

Holding the line in its concept that the 
lives of American people are more important 
than an ornate club bar or night club, States 
and communities now can go ahead with 
real safety measures helpful to aviation 
transportation in this air-minded age. 

Hawaii 

The Republican platforms of 1952 and 1956 
carried a strong, positive plank for Hawaiian 
statehood. For almost 7 years in a Demecrat- 
controlled Congress, Republicans fought for 
admission of Hawaii to the Union. Now, at 
long last, after a long fight, it is a State— 
and a member of the Union only after cease- 
less Republican efforts in Congress. The 
people of Hawaii had repeatedly expressed, 
in one form or another, their desire to join 
the Union, and through the constitution 
which they enacted in 1950, they showed 
conclusively their contempt for those con- 
nected with the Communist Party by stipu- 
lating that they may not hold any public 
Office. 

The Congress has also enacted legislation 
requested by the President to facilitate the 
transition of Alaska from its status as a 
territory to its new position as a self-gov- 
erning, sovereign State. H.R. 7120 was 
signed,into Public Law 86-70 on June 25, 
1959. Similar measures will, of course, be 
taken with reference to Hawaii. 

Republicans have fulfilled the mandate 
contained in the 1952 and 1956 Republican 
platforms to grant statehood to Alaska and 


Hawaii. 
Highways 
The Federal Government has undertaken a 
long-range Interstate Highway System based 
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on the expected needs of traffic in 1975. The 
initial program provided for the creation of 
a trust fund to be expended on a matching 
fund basis in the Federal Highway Acts of 
1956 and 1958. As it was enacted, the law 
provided that the program be financed 
principally by a tax levied on motor fuels. 

In his budget message, the President rec- 
ommended that this tax on automotive fuels 
be increased by 1% cents per gallon, since 
taxes at the existing rate were not adequate 
to meet the needs of the program. The 
President and the Congress have believed 
that this program should be financed prin- 
cipally by highway users, who are its chief 
beneficiaries. It has always been recognized 
that a portion of the cost, particularly in 
the case of the Interstate System, is a proper 
charge of the Federal Government in con- 
nection with the national defense and the 
promotion of interstate commerce. 

The legislation which the Congress sent 
to the President did not meet his demands, 
as it increased the rate only 1 cent per gal- 
lon instead of the 14% cents which had been 
requested. The 1-cent increase should re- 
sult in a revenue increase of approximately 
$330 million annually. If the President’s 
request had been granted in full, the addi- 
tional revenue would have totaled approxi- 
mately $495 million. If the projected pro- 
gram is to be continued on a@ pay-as-you-go 
basis, the rate of highway construction must 
slow down somewhat, due to the failure of 
Congress to provide the full I%-cent tax 
increase. 

Housing issues 


There is no divergence of opinion that ade- 
quate housing for all of our citizens is a 
worthy goal. and that Federal assistance in 
certain instances is necessary to achieve that 
goal. 

The questions arise as to where that assist- 
ance is to be given and in what manner— 
bo igang loans, matching grants, or outright 

fts. 

It is in answer to those questions that the 
philosophy of the Republican and Democrat 
Parties part company. 

One of the first important pieces of leg- 
islation to reach the floor of the Senate was 
S, 57, the so-called omnibus housing bill, 
which was sponsored by the Democrat ma- 
jority. This inflationary measure at the be- 
ginning called for a budget-shattering au- 
thorization of $2,964,725,000, as compared 
with the administration’s request which 
would have had an ultimate price tag of 
$1,660 million. The committee’s recommen- 
dations would have involved expenditures of 
$235.8 million more than had been provided 
fer in the President’s budget for fiscal year 
1960. This legislation was introduced during 
&@ period when the President’s proposed budg- 
et provided a slim surplus of $70 million. 

The administration felt that the general 
objectives of the housing program are ex- 
cellent. But, the administration felt that 
more might be done through private enter- 
prise, and that under no conditions should 
@ public program be undertaken at the ex- 
pense of creating a chaotic inflationary sit- 
uation. The administration proposals were 
embodied in 8S. 65, introduced by Senators 
CaPEHART, BUSH, BENNETT, and BEALL; 8. 612, 
introduced by Senators BENNETT and CaPE- 
HART, and S. 1017, introduced by Senators 
MorTon, SALTONSTALL, Proutry, Younc of 
North Dakota, Scorr, JAvITs, BuSH, MUNDT, 
ALLOTT, CAsE of New Jersey, and Cooper. 

S. 57, as finally passed by the Congress, 
was reduced to $1.4 billion, clearing the 
Senate by a vote of 56 to 31. The President 
vetoed the bill, and his veto was later sus- 
tained by the Senate by a vote of 55 to 40. 

There was not ohly a matter of cost above 
the President’s budget which was involved 
in this bill. It contained some major inno- 
vations. In its departure from current law 
and practice, it would have meant new Fed- 
eral intervention in the housing field. 
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It would not be amiss to say that perhaps 
the President would not have vetoed the bill 
on cost alone, but when Congress voted com- 
pletely.mnew programs of Federal loans, at 
subsidy prices, for such as college classrooms, 
the veto became inevitable. 

The President stated in his veto message: 

“For many months I have been looking 
forward to approving a sound and construc- 
tive housing bill. New homes are now being 
built at near record rates. I had hoped to 
receive from the Congress legislation that 
would further advance the cause of better 
housing for Americans within the limits of 
fiscal responsibility. 

“To my disappoinment, the Congress has 
instead presented me with a bill so excessive 
in the spending it proposes, and so defective 
in other respects, that it would do far more 
damage than good.” 

The President then called attention to the 
fact that the bill would tend to substitute 
Federal spending for private investment by 
requiring the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to buy mortgages under par 
under its special assistance program, regard- 
less of the price these mortgages command in 
the open market. In addition, the bill also 
limited the fees FNMA may charge when 
purchasing mortgages. 

The provisions of that bill, authorizing 
college housing and college classroom loans 
at subsidized interest rates, additional Fed- 
eral purchases of cooperative housing mort- 
gages, and a new program of short-term loans 
by the Federal Government on the security 
of mortgages, would also substitute public 


for private financing. 


The President called attention te the pro- 
gram placing needless limitations on the 
FHA’ program and impairing its soundness. 
Instead of. removing the wholly unnecessary 
limit on the amount of the mortgage insur- 
ance authority of the FHA, the bill would 
continue these programs on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Also, through lower downpayments 
and longer maturities, the bill would intro- 
duce underwriting provisions of question- 
able soundness into a number of FHA’s loan 
insurance programs. 

The President pointed out, in his veto, that 
the bill contained provisions which were dis- 
criminatory and unfair, because the way the 
bill was written, a few large cities, by making 
early application, could tie up all the funds 
available under the urban renewal program. 
The administration was specifically pro- 
hibited from preventing this discrimination 
against the smaller cities which had not as 
yet entered the program and did not have 
planning staffs. Further, 8. 57 would extend 
credits to cities retroactively by counting 
streets and other local improvements they 
already intended to construct as part of the 
cost of urban renewal—this inclusion to take 
in improvements made by cities up to 5 years 
before comemncement of the project. With 
local cash contributions averaging about 14 
percent of the cost of acquiring and prepar- 
ing a project site for development, 8S. 57 
would have reduced these contributions ever 
further. 

As is readily seen, the subsidies for these 
various projects would come out of the 
pockets of all taxpayers, regardless of any 
advantage their particular city or town might 
derive from the bill. 

What would have been the effect on the 
budget? 

It is difficult to estimate because of the 
lag between commitments-to spend funds 
and the actual spending. Under the vetoed 
bill, most of the dollar amounts were com- 
mitments for future spending, with small 
effect on the 1960 budget. 

The urban renewal grant program, for in- 
stance, involved a 6-year $2.1 billion com- 
mitment, accounting by far for the largest 
item in the bill, 
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College loans have a lag of about 28 months 
between legislative authorization and actual 
expenditures, according to HHFA estimates. 

Those who believe in large spending pro- 


grams—who believe the Government should . 


intrude itself into the whole fabric of our 
national life regardless of the cost, present 
er future—decided, for political reasons, to 
attempt to override the President’s veto of 
S. 57. Quite frankly, on the floor of the 
Senate, they stated that regardless of re- 
sults, they would make the attempt for that 
reason. The attempt was made and failed. 

Hurriedly, then, a new housing bill was 
concocted—still containing some of the 
features objected to by the President. 

The political overtones were evident. Not 
only did this bill exceed the President’s 
recommendations, but, by limiting the dura- 
tion of the FHA mortgage insurance authority 
to October 1960, the spenders made sure that 
a@ housing bill would have to be enacted in 
1960—an election year—which they hoped 
would give them an opportunity to include 
some of the vetoed measures. 

Left in the bill was authorization for 
87,000 new public housing units, despite the 
fact, as the President pointed out, there are 
over 100,000 previously authorized public 
housing units as yet unbuilt. 

Also, despite the President's objections, the 
new bill contained the new $50 million loan 
program to help build college’ classrooms. 
No one doubts the necessity for more class- 
rooms in colleges, but, by the wildest stretch 
ef the imagination, they cannot be called 
housing and have no place in a housing pro- 
gram. Apropos of this program and the new 
$50 million program to help build homes for 
older people, the President, in his first veto 
message, had stated: “To the extent that 
these and other programs merely displace 
private financing they lead to Federal spend- 
ing that is entirely unnecessary.” 

Left in the bill was the “backdoor” direct 
loan method of financing urban renewal 
which bypasses the regular appropriation 
process. This leads to more deficits, but 
since it does not show up on the books, it 
is ignored. . 

Heedless of the President’s warnings, the 
House and Senate approved the new bill, 
which, although less costly than the original 
bill, still contained all the features which 
the President had found objectionable. 

Despite the claims of the Democrat spend- 
ers that they had reduced the President’s 
budget figures, the shorter spending periods 
for some of the measures would have made 
so-called savings artificial and short-lived. 

The President fired back this second bill 
with a clear veto message, showing how Con- 
gress still failed to balance costs and bene- 
fits properly. Again a politically inspired 
move to override this veto failed, this time 
by a margin of 68 to 36. 

So, a reluctant Democrat leadership—-hav- 
ing failed twice to force through excessive 
spending housing bills—finally passed a mod- 
erate bill, which the President could accept. 

This then, briefly, is the story of housing 
legislation, touching only the highlights. 
The picture is clear. Under the guise of 
helping the people in various aspects of the 
housing field, an attempt was made to thrust 
the Federal Government into subsidized 
housing of all types—some of it far afield 
from actual housing itself. All this would 
have been at, the expense of the taxpayer, 
at the expense of deficit financing, at the 
expense of inflation. 

It recalls the old political slogan—spend, 
spend, tax, tax, elect, elect. > 

But because of a determined and reasoned 
defense by the President—enforced by two 
vetoes—Congréss was forced to come down to 
& more moderate bill, far more in keeping 
with the genuine housing needs of the 
people. 
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No better illustration of the effective lead- 
ership of the Eisenhower administration oc- 
curred during the ist session of the 86th 
Congress. 

Labor legislation 

One of the most bitterly contested issues 
in the Ist.session of the 86th Congress was 
labor union reform. The McClellan commit- 
tee began hearings in February 1957 and un- 
covered wholesale evidence of crime, cor- 
ruption, and collusion operating in the field 
ef labor-management relations. es 

Shocked at these disclosures, this Repub- 
lican administration called for prompt cor- 
rective legislation last year. A bill falling 
far short of the administration’s recom- 
mendations was passed by the Senate. In 
the House of Representatives Speaker Rayr- 
BURN kept the bill on his desk for 40 days and 
prevented it from being adequately debated” 
in committee. Finally on August 18, in the 
adjournment rush, an attempt was made to 
take up the measure under a suspension of 
rules—a device to Hmit debate and prevent 
floor amendment. It was defeated. The 
Democrat chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, GranaM A. BARDEN, of 
North Carolina, declared it was “an insult to 
the House and no compliment to their in-« 
telligence” to expect passage under sus- 
pension. 

So, for political purposes, labor reform was 
killed for 1958—a congressional election year. 

In his January 28, 1959, labor message, 
President Eisenhower again urged prompt ac- 
tion by the 86th Congress. He said there 
was a need for effective legislation— 

“To safeguard workers’ funds in union 
treasuries against misuse of any kind what- 
soever. 

“To protect the rights and freedoms of in- 
dividual union members, including the basic 
right to free and secret election of officers. 

“To advance true and responsible collective 
bargaining. 

“To protect the public and innecent third 
parties from unfair and coercive practices 
such as boycotting and blackmail picketing.” 

An administration bill (S. 748) was intro- 
duced by Senator Barry GOLDWATER, & mem-~< 
ber of the McClellan committee and ranking 
Republican on the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee. This bill would have adequately met 
the specific recommendations of the McCiel- 
lan committee’s first interim report. 

The President’s recommendations as con< 
tained in S. 748 were sound, balanced, and 
realistic. They were neither pro nor anti- 
union—nor were they pro or_antiemployer. 
Most important, they called for needed 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act relating 
to secondary boycotts and blackmail! picket- 
ing. Moreover, they called for elimination 
of the so-called “no man’s land.” (The “no 
man’s land” is created by the inability of the 
National Labor Relations Board to adjudicate 
all labor-management disputes involving in- 
terstate commerce which properly He within 
its jurisdiction—thus leaving thousands of 
small unions and employers without legal 
remedy since the Supreme Court has held 
that Federal labor legislation preempts State 
statutes.) 

Unfortunately, the Democrat-controlled 
Senate Labor Committee, possibly with an 
eye on the 1960 elections, ignored the Presi- 
dent’s reasonable recommendations. In- 
stead it reported out the pathetically weak 
Kennedy-Ervin bill—S. 155 This measure 
was conspicuous not for whafit accomplished 
but for the objectives it failed to achieve. 

Its most obvious failures were the follow- 


It did not impose fiduciary obligations, 
which could be enforced by rank and file 
union members, on union officials. 

It did not impose the effective sanctions 
of denial of tax immunity and access to the 
National Labor Relations Board, the National 
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Mediation Board, etc., on unions violating 
the bill’s provisions. 

It did not solve the “no man’s land” prob- 
lem by permitting the States to exercise 
jurisdiction in those classes of labor cases 
which the NLRB refused to entertain. 

It did not limit organization and recogni- 
tion picketing by unions which clearly do 
not represent a majority ef the employees 
of the picketed employer. 

It did not close the loopholes in the present 
law dealing with secondary boycotts. 

When the Kennedy-Ervin measure reached 
the Senate floor, many attempts were made 
to strengthen it. Most of them were rejected 
by a solid Democrat bloc. The highlight of 
the debate was Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN’s, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, introduction of his 
“bill of rights” amendment. This dramatic 
move took on added significance for two 
reasons: (1) MCCLELLAN is chairman of the 
Senate Labor Rackets Committee; and (2) 
his sponsorship of the “bill of rights” amend- 
ment indicated a sharp split between himself 
and Senator Kennedy—chief sponsor of S. 
1555 and chairman of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Briefly, the McClellan bill of rights .mend- 
ment provided equal rights to each union 
member; identical voting rights and equal 
protection under a union’s rules and regu- 
lations; freedom of speech and assembly 
without interference from or penalty by the 
union; freedom from arbitrary financial ex- 
actions with a stated limitation on initiation 
fees; protection of the right of a member to 
sue; procedural safeguards against arbitrary 
disciplinary action by the union; the right 
of candidates for office in a union to obtain 
its membership list; and enforcement pro- 
visions and penalties for violations. 

The union democracy amendment was 
passed by a vote of 47 to 46. All but 2 of the 
46 votes against this very necessary amend- 
ment were cast by Democrats in opposition 
to the party’s chairman of the rackets com- 
mittee—the most informed man in the Sen- 
ate regarding labor reform. 

The bill of rights provision was later 
modified to eliminate obvious loopholes and 
what some feared would be used as union- 
busting provisions. Also Federal bureaucracy 
was taken out of the amendment, leaving its 
enforcement to union members. Moreover, 
the modifying amendment removed the ex- 
tremes raised by the McClellan amendment 
but clearly assured the rights of union 
members. 

An amendment to plug Taft-Hartley loop- 
holes respecting blackmail picketing and sec- 
ondary boycotts was defeated by a vote of 
24 to 67. All but two Senate Democrats 
voted against this vitally important amend- 
ment. 

The same fate was dealt another McClel- 
lan amendment which would have eliminated 
the “no man’s land” problem. It was re- 
jected by a vote of 39 to 52. Of the 52 votes 
in opposition to the amendment, 43 were 
cast by Deniocrats. 

On final passage, the Kennedy-Ervin bill— 
weak though it was—was endorsed by a 90 to 
1 vote. Republicans voting for the bill were, 
in the main, convinced that even though the 
measure fell far short of the Nation’s need, 
it was better than no bill at all. 

In the House of Representatives, the labor 
reform issue was more involved but more 
easily lived. In the first place, there were 
three Dills—as well as the Senate-passed 
Kennedy-Ervin @neasure—which the House 
considered. One was a very mild bill (fa- 
vored by the AFL-CIO) introduced by Jounn 
FP. SuHetiey, Democrat, of California, which 
was quickly defeated; the second was the 
committee bill—a middle-of-the-road meas- 
ure comparable to the Kennedy-Ervin bill— 
which had the backing of the Democrat 
leadership; and the third was the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. The latter was the strongest and 


met with the specific recommendations of the 
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McClellan committee as well as the adminis- 
tration objections to the Kennedy-Ervin bill. 

At first blush—what with unprecedented 
lobbying by some labor leaders and support 
of the leadership—it appeared that the mid- 
dle-of-the-road committee bill would get 
final House endorsement. 

President Eisenhower took the issue di- 
rectly to the people. 

In an August 6 nationwide radio-television 
address he called for the passage of a fair and 
effective law. Specifically, he said: 

“I want only effective protection from 
gangsters and crooks for the people of Amer- 
ica—for the men and women who labor with 
their hands, their minds, their energies, to 
make America a better place for themselves 
and for their children.” 

The President cited a typical example of 
blackmail picketing and declared emphati- 
cally: “I want that sort of thing stopped. 
So does America.” Then he gave a typical 
example of secondary boycotting. Again he 
declared: “I want that sort of thing stopped. 
So does America.” With respect to the “no 
man’s land” problem, he said: “I want the 
no man’s land abolished, because I believe 
that small unions and small businessmen 
have rights, just as everyone else.” 

Mr. Eisenhower then told the people which 
legislation the administration favored, which 
legislation was needed to curb abuses re- 
vealed by the McClellan committee. 

“In the House of Representatives the Labor 
Committee bill is even less effective than the 
Senate bill. It, too, fails to deal with pick- 
eting and boycotting practices which I have 
described. 


» * » 7 


“Neither the Senate bill nor the House 
committee bill will really curb the abuses the 
American people want to see corrected. 

o . * ~ * 


“The administration bill is still before the 
Congress. There is also before the House a 
bipartisan bill jointly sponsored by two 
members of the House Labor Committee— 
Mr. Lanprum, of Georgia, a Democrat, and 
Mr. Grirrin, of Michigan, a Republican. The 
Landrum-Griffin bill is a good start toward 
@ real labor reform bill, containing many of 
the corrective provisions which I have 
urged.” 

The House August 14 passed the Landrum- 
Griffin bill by a vote of 303 to 125. While 
patterned after the Senate-passed Kennedy- 
Ervin bill, it was much stronger in that it 
outlawed most forms of organizational pick- 
eting, all secondary boycotts, all forms of 
hot-cargo agreements, and provided criminal 
penalties for union officials who violate mem- 
bers’ rights. Moreover, under provisions of 
the Landrum-Griffin bill, a formula was 
worked out which resolved the no man’s 
land problem. 

The measure then went to conference 
where Senate and House conferees battled 
it out for 12 days. Senator KENNEDy, con- 
ference chairman and sponsor of the original 
Senate bill, promised August 17 to return to 
the Senate for instructions if the conferees 
could not reconcile the Senate version, which 
did not include the President’s Taft-Hartley 
requests, with the House version which did. 

Prolonged Senate debate was threatened 
when Senator Kennedy August 28 intro- 
duced a resolution asking the Senate to in- 
struct the conferees to insist on a Taft-Hart- 
ley compromise proposed by him. The same 
day, the minority leader introduced a reso- 
lution asking instructions to accept the 
House version. Debate was precluded by 
the final agreement of the conferees late 
September 2. 

The final bill marked a signal victory for 
the administration. It was largely the House 
bill and contained at least 90 percent of the 
administration’s recommendations. The 
conferees reached agreement after Senator 
KENNEDY dropped his demand for a provision 
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to let building trades unions picket a joint 
construction site. 

As finally passed, the measure provided a 
bill of rights for individual union nrembers 
outlining voting privileges, and other ac- 
tivities within his union. It also gave him 
the right to file a Federal civil suit for re- 
lief if his rights were abused, and made it 
a crime, subject to fine and imprisonment, if 
violence or threats were used to interfere’ 
with rights guaranteed by the bill. 

Annual financial reports by unions and 
some employers (who deal with labor rela- 
tions consultants, “middlemen” etc.) are re- 
quired. (These records must be kept intact 
for 5 years.) Penalties are provided for those 
who fail to carry out the requirements of 
this section. 

Specific regulatiéns concerning trustee- 
ships are imposed which will eliminate the 
abuses some unions have been guilty of in 
placing local unions in a virtual state of 
suspended animation under the guise of 
trusteeships. 

The measure also spelled out rules and 
regulations with respect to union elections 
giving the rank-and-file member much more 
freedom in electing his union officers. 

Fiduciary obligations are imposed upon 
labor union officers. Criminal penalties are 
provided for those who steal, embezzle or 
otherwis® misappropriate union funds. en- 
trusted to them. Extortion picketing is also 
outlawed. 

With respect to the Taft-Hartley afnend- 
ments requested by the President, the 
measure was very specific. 

It permits State labor relations agencies 
and State courts to assume jurisdiction over 
labor disputes the NLRB declines to handle, 
but bars the NLRB from enlarging the cate- 
gories of cases it declines to handle. This 
takes care of the “no man’s land” problem. 

The bill permits the President to designate 
an acting NLRB General Counsel if the office 
becomes vacant. 

It makes it an-unfair labor practice for 
a union to try to coerce or threaten an em- 
ployer directly (but not to persuade or ask 
him) in order— 

To get him to join a union or sign any 
illegal “hot cargo” contract. 

To get him to stop doing business with 
another firm or handling its goods. 

To get him to recognize a union if the 
NLRB had already certified another union as 
his workers’ bargaining agent. 

To force him to assign work to members 
of one union, rather than another, in a 
jurisdictional dispute between unions rep- 
resenting his employees. 

To get any other employer to recognize 
@ union not certified as the representative 
of his employees in an NLRB election. (Di- 
rect coercion of an employer by a union for 
these purposes was not previously covered 
by the secondary boycott prohibitions.) 

Moreover, the bill as it went to the White 
House makes it an unfair practice for a union 
to induce supervisory workers, or any single 
worker, to refuse to handle goods, or to strike, 
for any of the purposes outlined above. It 
also specifies that union inducement of em- 
ployees not to handle work “farmed out” to 
their employer by a struck ‘firm is not @& 
secondary boycott. 

The bill makes it an unfair labor practice 
for a union and an employer to sign & s0- 
called “hot cargo” contract under which the 
employer agrees not to do business with any 
other firm; nullifies any such existing con- 
tracts; exempts from this provision garment 
industry contracts barring a jobber from sub- 
contracting work on a single garment to un- 
organized shops, and building industry con- 
tracts a firm from subcontracting 
work at its job site to an unorganized firm. 

The conference-approved measure further 
bars organizational or recognition picketing 
by a union: if in the absence of an unfair 
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labor practice by an employer, the employer 
already recognized another union or there 
had been any NLRB certification eleetion in 
the previous 12 months; or if the union had 
been picketing for 30 days and had not asked 
for an election. If the union claimed its 
picketing was purely informational, it could 
picket for longer than 30 days without seek~ 
ing an election, provided the picketing did 
not cause the employees of the firm involved 
to stop working or prevent deliveries or pick- 
up of goods. 

The bill also brings under picketing and 
secondary boycott prohibitions of the bill 
and the Taft-Hartley Act several groups of 
workers not previously covered, including 
railroad, airline, farm, and local government 
workers. 

The bill permits the NLRB to allow strikers 
fired during a strike and not entitled to re- 
instatement to vote in an NLRB representa- 
tion election conducted within a year after 
the strike began. 

It bars a union from picketing a retail store 
to advertise that the store is handling the 
goods of a firm the union was striking, but 
permits other forms of such advertising—- 
handbills, for example—if they do not cause 
the store’s employees to stop working or pre- 
vent pickups and deliveries. 

Finally, the bill permits building trades 
firms and unions to sign union contracts 
in advance of a construction job, even if the 
union had not won an NLRB certification 
election or did not represent the majority of 
the existing or potential employees... Such 
contracts could require the employees to join 
the union within 7 days (except in States 
with laws barring the union shop), require 
the employer to hire through the union, or 
permit the union to set up experience and 
training qualifications for employees. 


National defense and related matters 


The big fact of life that we as a nation 
must face is the continuing cold war, coupled 
with the ever-present threat of hot war. 

This explains the intense emphasis of the 
Congress and the administration on national 
security and mutual security, on foreign af- 
fairs, on scientific research and space ex- 
ploration, on atomic energy, and all related 
matters. 

To be unprepared to sustain the cold war 
struggle or to repel attack should it come is 
unthinkable. 

It is a fact that dominates our policies as 
the administration and the Oongress explore 
every avenue in the unceasing quest for dur- 
able peace. 

President Eisenhower has repeatedly shown 
that he is devoting his life to the quest for 
peace. 

While the Communist-dominated nations 
speak of a desire for friendship, their leaders 
have precipitated military strife in the tiny 
kingdom of Laos at a critical period when 
the leaders of communism and the free world 
are supposedly attempting to find a possible 
solution to the cold war. 

In his state of the Union message to the 

, the President said: 

“Keeping the peace in today’s world more 
than ever calls for the utmost in the Na- 
tion’s resolution, wisdom, steadiness, and 
unremitting effort.” 

He went on to say: 

“We cannot build peace through desire 
alone. Moreover, we have learned the bitter 
lesson that international agreements, his- 
torically considered by us as sacred, are re- 
garded in Communist doctrine and in prac- 
tice to be mere scraps of paper.” 

Defense expenditures dominate our budg- 
et: More than two-thirds of our Federal 
budget goes for defense and preparedness in 
case of future war and to pay for past. wars. 

For current preparedness, we face costs of 
$40 billion for our Armed Forces and $3 
billion for mutual security; and for costs 
arising .out of past wars, $5 billion for the 
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Veterans’ Administration and $8 billion for 
interest on the public debt. Yet, until the 
threat to our survival diminishes, we dare 
not let up in our efforts to stay strong 
against any potential enemy or to let our 
guard down 


Every American has the sincere hope that 
the world situation will resolve itself so that 
energies and resources of all mankind may 
be devoted to utilizing the magnificent sei- 
entific and technological achievements of 
this. generation to provide higher living 
standards rather than concentrating so large 
a share of our energies on the defense of our 
precious liberties as well as those of our 
allies against aggression. 

The question of our Nation’s survival 
transcends partisan politics. Republicans 
and Democrats alike cooperated in this ses- 
sion of Congress to keep America strong, 
both militarily at home and in partnership 
with our free world allies. 

Each year the Congress makes a further 
investment in military equipment and troops 
to strengthen our defense forces. This ses- 
sion of Congress approved $40.5 billion in 
new funds for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Air Force, and Department of Defense for 
pay, equipment, missiles, ships, aircraft, op- 
erations and maintenance, research and de- 
velopment, and military construction. 

As is its constitutional prerogative, the 
Congress made some changes in the budget 
requests for the Armed Forces. Generally 
speaking, the changes made this year were 
in recognition that time and events had 
overtaken a budget that was prepared many 
months ago. The administration likewise 
moved with the times. At the urging of 
Congress, the administration revised its air 
defense plan involving the Bomarc and Nike- 
Hercules missiles. Congressional appropria- 
tion action reflected this changing empha- 
sis, cutting back even a little further in 
those programs. 

On the other hand, the Congress voted 
funds to step up our offensive ballistic mis- 
sile programs and our efforts to defend 
against ballistic missiles fired at us by an 
enemy. Congress provided extra funds for 
general war preparedness. Congress also 
approved extra funds for limited war forces, 
especially for Army modernization of com- 
bat equipment. Antisubmarine warfare 
funds were increased. 

Congress took care of the No. 1 pri- 
ority of the Navy—a modern attack air- 
craft carrier—by providing $35 million for 
procurement of long leadtime components— 
mainly atomic reactors—for a new nuclear 
carrier to replace a conventional carrier of 
World War II vintage. The Senate had 
earlier voted the full cost of a nuclear car- 
rier ($380 million), and the House had first 
omitted any funds for another carrier al- 
though the President’s budget reqested $260 
million for a conventional carrier. In 
this way, the Congress approved the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation for a replacement 
earrier with modern equipment and a flight 
deck sufficiently large to handle the Navy’s 
very high speed aircraft. 

Congress approved the military personnel 
strengths proposed in the budget for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, but added funds 
for more Marines, Army Reserves, and Army 
National Guard. In the case of the Marines, 
$43.1 million extra was added for an end 
strength of 200,000 on June 30, 1960, com- 
pared with the budget strength of 175,000. 
Both Houses approved additional funds for 
300,000 Army Reserves and 400,000 Army Na- 
tional Guard, increases of 30,000 and 40,000 
respectively over the budgeted strength. 
Congress made the higher personnel strength 
figure a mandatory floor in the case of the 


_Army National Guard. 


Congress also extended for 4 years the in- 
duction provisions of the draft act, the 
Reserve enlistment program (6-month 
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trainees), the doctor and dentist draft act, 
special pay provisions for doctors, dentists, 
and veterinarians, and the Dependents As- 
sistance Act. 

Summing up, for military functions of the 
Defense Department, Congress provided 
funds totaling $39.2 billion ($19,961,000 less 
than the budget request), and, to help fi- 
manee defense costs, $430 million in cash 
transfers from revolving funds $90 million 
more than the budget). For military con- 
struction, Congress approved $1,363,961,200, 
which was $199,238,800 less than the budget 
request. There was general agreement that 
the increases would further strengthen our 
forces and the reductions would not impair 
our forces and the reductions would not im- 
pair our defense posture. 

Natural resources—public works 

Since 1955 the President has recommended 
legislation to authorize the sale of revenue 
bonds by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
On August 6, 1959, the President approved 
H.R. 3460, which authorized TVA to sell up 
to $759 million worth of long-term bonds to 
pay for future expansion of power facilities. 

President Eisenhower was reluctant to sign 
the measure because it contained a provision 
which directed that TVA’s annual power con- 
struction program be sent to the President, 
who, in turn, would pass it along to Con- 
gress for consideration. The President could 
recommend changes, but any changes Con- 
gress made would be by concurrent resolu- 
tion, not subject to a Presidential veto. How- 
ever, the Congress enacted legislation which 
repealed this provision and it was approved 
by the President on August 14, 1959 (Public 
Law 86-157). 

The 1960 budget required expenditures of 
$1.1 billion fer flood control, navigation, irri- 
gation, and related activities of the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The President stated that “In view of this 
record program, no funds are provided in the 
1960 budget for starting construction of 
new water resources projects.” 

Over this recommendation, the Democrat- 
controlled Congress passed a public works 
appropriation bill which included 67 un- 
budgeted projects estimated eventually to 
cost over $800 million. In vetoing the bill, 
H.R. 7509, the President said that “It ignores 
the necessity for an orderly development of 
America’s water-resources within the Na- 
tion’s fiscal ability.” The bill totaled $30,- 
071,549 more than administration requests. 

A second bill was passed and sent to the 
President still containing the 67 unbudgeted 
projects. The legislation was again vetoed, 
but both Houses overrode the veto. 

In order to help initiate a program to find 
new ways to use coal and cheaper methods 
of production, the Congress passed H.R. 6596, 
which established a Coal Research and De- 
velopment Commission. The Commission 
would have the responsibility of carrying on 
research to develop new and more effective 
uses of coal, to expand existing uses, and 
reduce the costs of production and distribu- 
tion. 

For the last 2 years the administration has 
proposed major mining legislation, but the 
Congress has failed to take any decisive ac- 
tion on establishing a national long-range 
minerals policy. However, piecemeal reme- 
dies were proposed and the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee ordered re- 
ported two such measures. House Concur- 
rent Resolution 177, passed by the House on 
August 26, 1959, requests the President to 
examine existing programs for their effective- 
ness in stimulating depressed mining indus- 
tries, to advise Congress on actions taken 
to this end, and to suggest necessary legisia- 
tion. 8S. 1587 charges the Secretary of the 
Interior with carrying out a national mining 
policy and orders him to report to Congress 
annually on the state of the domestic min-, 
ing industry and recommend legislation nec- 
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essary to implement the policy. Both bills 
declare it to be in the national interest for 
the Government to encourage development 
of domestic mineral resources, a sound min- 
ing industry, and research to promote effi- 
cient use of mineral resources. 

Space programs 

During the past year tremendous progress 
was made in the development of our knowl- 
edge of outer space. The administration has 
sought to show the world the many peaceful 
uses to which abilities in this field may be 
put. Last Christmas the President ex- 
pressed his sentiments for peace and good 
will to the entire world from a satellite which 
transmitted his voice as it circled the globe. 
More recently, the United States success- 
fully launched two monkeys into orbit, Able 
and Baker. They were returned to the earth’s 
atmosphere unharmed. This is a major 
scientific breakthrough. 

For the Nation’s civilian space agency, Con- 
gress approved appropriations totaling half 
@ billion dollars, $500,575,000 in exact figures. 

This was $29,725,000 less than the budget 
request, despite strenuous efforts of the Sen- 
ate to grant the full $530,300,000 requested 
for the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

It was a 14-percent cut in the NASA budget 
request for supplemental 1959 funds and a 
5-percent cut in the regular 1960 appropria- 
tions request. A 20-percent slash was made 
in supplemental 1959 funds asked for Proj- 
ect Mercury, the man-in-space program. In- 
stead of $20,750,000 in research and develop- 
ment funds for manned space flight, the final 
supplemental amount allowed for 1959 was 
$16,675,000. Substantial funds for this proj- 
ect were approved for 1960, but if the man- 
in-space program is to go ahead®as budgeted, 
funds will have to be taken from other*space 
projects to make up the 1959 cut. 

Authorizing legislation for the full amount 
of the budget requests for 1959 and for 1960 
Was approved by both Houses of Congress. 
But House delay on the actual appropriations 
resulted in a point of order that the authori- 
gation for 1959 supplemental funds had 
expired. Thus, research and development 
and construction and equipment funds re- 
quested for 1959 were stricken from the 
House bill. 

As the appropriation bill passed the House, 
1959 funds were cut 59 percent and 1960 
funds, 9 percent. Considering the total re- 
quest (530,300,000) for the 2 years, the 
House cut overall was $68,225,000, or 13 
percent. 

The Senate, however, restored all the cuts 
and unanimously (79 to 0) granted the full 
amount of $530,300,000 asked for 1959 and 
1960 to carry forward the Nation’s impor- 
tant space projects and activities. 

But the House conferees refused to restore 
more than $38,500,000 of the House reduc- 
tion, leaving a $29,725,000 final reduction, 
which amounted to a 5.6-percent cut in the 
budget request. 

The Senate backed in full the program 
presented by the head of the Nation’s civil- 
jan space agency, T. Keith Glennan, who 
asserted: 

“Any reduction in the NASA’s tight budget 
will have a critical effect on the Nation’s 
space program.” 

Mr. Giennan testified: 

“Moreover, if the Congress slices an al- 
ready lean NASA budget at a time when this 
Nation has barely begun its space effort, the 
world will conclude that the United States is 
having second thoughts about facing the 
Communist challenge in this field. 

“Our present budget has no slack whatso- 
ever. 

“As further evidence of our fight belts, 1 
would Iike to state that we do not have a 
single ‘backup’ vehicle for any of our sci- 
entific experiments. Each must be a one- 
shot affair, and if the booster malfunctions, 
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we will simply have to lay the experiment 
aside.” 

Space projects that might be cut back or 
delayed by cuts in NASA appropriations in- 
clude Project Mercury man-in-space flight; 
Project Rover nuclear propulsion program, 
work on the 1%-million-pound thrust, 
single-chamber engine needed to carry 
manned expeditions to the moon and back; 
the Vega rocket propulsion system to place 
more than 5,000 pounds in an earth orbit; 
the Centaur space vehicle to place more than 
8,000 pounds in a 300 mile orbit and capable 
of soft-landing a 730 pound scientific payload 
on the moon; and our tracking and data 
acquisition network. 

Nevertheless, the House conferees were 
adamant and insisted on allowing only $91,- 
400,000 for salaries and expenses, a $3,030,000 
cut; $16,675,000 for research and develop- 
ment, 1959, a $4,075,000 cut; $318,675,000 for 
research and development, 1960, a $14,395,- 
000 cut; $21,825,000 for construction and 
equipment, 1959, a $2,425,000 cut; and $52 
million for construction and equipment, 
1960, a $5,800,000 cut. This made a total of 
$500,575,000 for NASA, a reduction of $29,- 
725,000 in the Budget request. 


Taxation 


General revenue revision: The President 
has requested a general survey and revision 
of our tax structure. The Ways and Means 
Committee has indicated that such a study 
will begin in November 1959. 

Corporate and excise taxes: The Congress 
has enacted legislation to provide a 1-year 
extension of the existing corporate tax rate 
and the excise taxes on alcohol, cigarettes, 
automobiles, and parts in accordance with 
the President’s request. If this legislation 
had not been enacted, the corporate tax 
rate would have reverted to 47 percent as 
of July 1, 1959. The tax rate extension act 
also contained provisions to reduce the tax 
on personal transportation from 10 to 5 per- 
cent effective July 1, 1960. The act also pro- 
vides for repeal of the tax on local telephone 
service effective July 1, 1960. In addition, 
Congress raised the gas tax by 1 cent a gal- 
lon, specifically to finance the Interstate 
Highway System. 

Life insurance companies: The taxation 
of life insurance companies has long posed a 
difficult problem and special provisions of 
a temporary nature were enacted periodically. 
The first session of the 86th Congress en- 
acted permanent legislation to provide an 
equitable formula to tax income of life in- 
surance companies. It is based on a con- 
sideration of net investment income, un- 
derwriting profits, and capital gains. This 
legislation will increase the Federal tax yield 
by about $500 million. 

State taxation of interstate commerce: The 
entire concept of State taxation of interstate 
commerce by the individual States was con- 
fused in February 1959, by two Supreme 
Court decisions which upheld “the consti- 
tutionality of State net income tax laws 
levying taxes on that portion of a foreign 
corporation’s net income” earned within the 
taxing State. The implications of these rul- 
ings left the business community in a climate 
of uncertainty as to whether several States 
could tax the same transaction and as to 
whether a State could tax the profits on the 
sales made within its jurisdiction, even 
though the firm has no offices within the 
State. 

As a stopgap measure, the Congress passed 
S. 2524 on September 3, 1959, which provided 
for limitations on any State imposing a tax 
on @ foreign corporation engaged in inter- 
state commerce. In addition, the measure 
provided for a Congressional committee to 
study the problem for the purpose of rece 
ommending permanent legislation to the 


Incentives for foreign investment: The 
President requested the development of a 
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program designed to encourage greater par- 
ticipation by private enterprise in economic 
development abroad. 

The administration’s program was incor- 
porated in H.R. 6, introduced by Representa- 
tive Boacs. This legislation would provide 
for the creation of special. American corpo< 
rations called foreign business corporations. 
These corporations would receive special tax 
treatment in that their taxes would be de- 
ferred until such time as they are returned 
to parent domestic corporations or paid out 
in dividends to American stockholders. 
These corporations, although operating on 
foreign soil, would be considered to be do- 
mestic corporations. Such a program would 
provide incentive for private investment 
abroad. There has been no action upon this 
legislation although the House Ways and 
Means Committee has tentatively approved 
the bill. 

Veterans 


During this past session, several steps were 
taken to liberalize the benefits available to 
veterans. Foremost among these was a 
major change in pension payments. which 
increased benefits for well over a million 
non-service-connected veterans and their de- 
pendents. This new pension payment plan 
which, in principle, was one of the Presi- 
dent’s 1959 legislative recommendations, set 
up pension payments on a sliding scale, 
geared to need, instead of the flat payments 
made previously. 

In addition, widows and orphans of World 
War II and the Korean conflict were granted 
the same pension benefits as widows of World 
War I. This equality of eligibility feature 
is expected to provide, in the first year, pen- 
sion payments to 206,000 World War II and 
Korean veterans’ widows and orphans who 
previously could not establish eligibility. 

Other measures benefiting veterans this 
session included: an additional amount of 
$100 million (over the $150 million already 
authorized) for direct home loans for vet- 
erans in rural areas where private mortgage 
money was scarce; a provision of $18 million 
in medical research; $32 million in hospital 
construction, which with balances from prior 
years will permit expenditures for hospital 
construction of $67 million; and an increase 
of $24 million in hospital care. Several 
lesser measures, although not of major sig- 
nificance but nevertheless of benefit to vet- 
erans, were also enacted, such as broadening 
the definition of the term “child”; providing 
medical care for veterans residing abroad 
with peactime service-incurred disabilities; 
and others. 

Pending in the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee at the end of the session was a 
measure, sometimes referred to as the GI 
bill for Veterans of the cold war, to provide 
readjustment assistance for peacetime post- 
Korean veterans. This bill has passed the 
Senate July 21, 1959. . 


Vv. MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 
Rule 22 


The first order of Senate business during 
this session of Congress involved changes 
in’ Senate rules relating to limitation of 
debate. Also, for the first time in its history, 
the Senate voted directly on the question of 
whether its rules were continuing. 

By vote of 72 to 22, the Senate adopted a 
rule change providing that (1) a filibuster 
could be ended by vote of two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting instead of by 
two-thirds of the entire Senate member- 
ship, (2) cloture was extended to motions to 
proceed to consider a change in the Senate 
rules, and (3) the Senate rules shall continue 
from one Congress to the next -unless they 
are changed as provided in these rules. 

The rule change thus made followed re- 
jection by vote of 60 to 36 of a proposal that 
the Senate declare, in effect, that it was not 
bound by the rules of any previous Senate, 
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except to the extent to which it was willing, 
my a majority vote, to be bound. 

The rule 22 amendment was effected 
against a backdrop of conflicting issues. On 
the one hand was the perennial] issue of how 
to advance the cause of civil rights in the 
face of opposition by a determined minority 
of Senators. In this connection, the ad- 
vancement of civil rights has long been a 
Republican objective and continues to be in 
the Republican tradition. This cause has 
more than once been thwarted by inability 
to secure the votes necessary to invoke 
limitation of debate, thereby bringing to an 
end a filibuster or a threat of one. 

In 1957, however, a civil rights bill was 
enacted. It was the first such legislation to 
become law in over 80 years, and it had 
passed the Senate without a filibuster. 
Some sponsors of stronger civil rights legis- 
lation now sought through rule 22 changes 
to end the threat of filibuster against that 
objective. 

On the other hand, there was the un- 
doubted fact that rule 22, during the long 
history of the Senate, had protected the 
prerogatives of individual Senators and the 
rights of minority groups in the Senate 
against arbitrary action by a majority. In 
addition, there was the fact that the Senate 
never before had undertaken to write its 
rules at the beginning of a new Congress. 
The rules had always carried over from one 
Congress to the next. Thus, the working of 
a drastic rule change with respect to Senate 
rules, especially rule 22, could have even 
more extreme consequences in terms of the 
effect of that action on the Senate as an 
institution. 

The size of the vote by which the new 
amendments to rule 22 were adopted (70 to 
22) lent emphasis to the proposition that 
Senate rules could not be changed by drastic 
means. Moreover, rule 22 would continue to 
safeguard individual prerogatives and 
minority rights in the Senate, while at the 
same time it would insure a reasonable rule 
for providing an end to filibusters whose 
sole object is to prevent the Senate from 
reaching a vote on an issue. 


Nominations 


Major nominations: While, in general, 
major nominations of the President were 
confirmed, this rule was not without a 


notable exception. That exception was the - 


nomination of Lewis L. Strauss to be Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

In our entire history only one other 
Cabinet nomination, that of Henry A. 
Wallace to be Secretary of Commerce, has 
taken considerable time. Between the date 
of its referral,to committee and final ap- 
proval, the total elapsed period was about 5 
weeks. 

Now let us see what happened in the case 
of the Strauss nomination. His recess ap- 
pointment by President Eisenhower was an- 
nounced on October 24, 1958. On November 
13, 1958, he entered upon his duties as Sec- 
retary of Commerce. His nomination was 
sent to the Senate for confirmation on Janu- 
ary 17, 1959, and it was immediately referred 
to the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Poreign Commerce. The committee took no 
action whatever for 2 months, until March 
17, when it held its first hearing. There- 
after, over the period between March 17 and 
May 14, there were 16 days of hearings, with 
a printed record of over 1,100 pages. The 
nomination was reported to the Senate by 
a divided vote on June 4. Debate com- 
menced on June 5 and ended June 18, when 
the Senate rejected the nomination by vote 
of 49 to 46. From the time of submission of 
the nomination to the date of final action, 
22 weeks had elapsed. 

But foot-dragging and delay were only 
among the least unusual features confern- 
ing this nomination. It involved a man who 
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had served with distinction in various out- 
standing capacities under five Presidents. 
His background and competence for the 
post were above reproach. 

Despite this, the hearings, at times, were 
conducted more as a trial of an accused than 
as an inquiry into the fitness for Senate 
confirmation of a Presidential nominee. 
Witnesses were not limited to those who 
came voluntarily to testify against the 
nominee—some were sought out. There 
were charges by innuendo. The hearings 
were cluttered with irrelevant testimony. 
Minutiae of a record of over 40 years of dis- 
tinguished public service of the nominee 
were carefully combed for whatever material 
prejudicial to him could be found. Red 
herrings like the Dixon-Yates case were care- 
fully planted. It made no difference that 
there was no proof of the nominee’s lack of 
honesty and that his participation in the 
Dixon-Yates case was insignificant. More 
important, apparently, was that this case 
had come to have political overtones. 

It is somewhat ironic that, only a short 
time after Senate rejection of this nomina- 
tion and after his opponents had condemned 
the nominee for his businessman's viewpoint 
that the Dixon-Yates contract was valid, the 
U.S. Court of Claims upheld the contract as 
legally valid, stating that there was no con- 
flict of interest involved. 

Opponents criticized the nominee for his 
part in the loss of security clearance by Dr. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer. It made no dif- 
ference that Mr. Strauss was but 1 of 9 top- 
echelon Government officials who had had 
responsibility for making a decision and 
that seven had ruled against Oppenheimer. 

Mr. Strauss was condemned for being too 
security conscious. And while, in the face 
of the international Communist conspiracy, 
opponents could not criticize his early ad- 
vocacy of a program to develop the H-bomb, 
he was heaped with abuse for claiming too 
much credit for the part he had played. 

In the end, personal and political antago- 
nism to the nominee’s personality, his views 
and opinions prevailed. Precedent was 
shattered and a Presidential appointment 
was rejected for the first time in our history 
on the basis of criteria that had never be- 
fore been used. 

Unbridled partisan political demagoguery 
was a characteristic not only of the Strauss 
nomination, however. A case in point was 
the nomination of Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce 
to be Ambassador to Brazil. The conduct 
of hearings on her nomination was such 
that, despite her proven competence, her 
usefulness for service in the office became 
too greatly impaired. Even though con- 
firmed, she resigned immediately thereafter. 

Politically motivated tactics such as these 
have not only denied to the Government the 
services of highly competent people, but 
have tended to discourage others from 
serving. 

The judiciary and related offices: For al- 
most 8 months of the session, the Demo- 
crat majority dragged its feet on the con- 
firmation of Federal judges, district attor- 
neys, and marshals. Delay in confirming ju- 


- dicial appointments was particularly bad be- 


cause of overburdened court dockets, an over- 
worked Federal bench, and the consequent 
long delays forced upon litigants. Justice too 
long delayed becomes injustice and weak- 
ens the people’s confidence in government. 

One nomination languished so long in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee that, to 
avoid personal difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, the nominee requested the President 
to withdraw his name. Other distinguished 
men had to wait for months while politics de- 
termined their careers. 

It was not unfil the closing days of the 
session, and only after concessions were made 
to the Democrat leadership, that they con- 
sented to break the log jam. 
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Investigations 

The power and authority of each branch 
of Congress to conduct investigations is one 
of the most effective of all instruments for 
assembling useful data and information en 
which to base legislation. Obviously, the 
data and facts to be assembled must and 
should be germane to a legislative purpose. 
This fact was emphasized by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Watkins v. United States, 
354 U.S. 178 (1957), in which the Court 
commented on the constitutional limitations 
upon congressional investigations, as follows: 

“We have no doubt that there is no con- 
gressional power to expose for the sake of 
exposure. * * * The theory of a committee 
ifquiry is that the committee members are 
serving as the representatives of a parent 
assembly in collecting information for a legis- 
lative purpose. Their function is to act as 
the eyes and ears of the Congress in obtain- 
ing facts upon which the full legislature can 
act.” 

The Court also said: 

“The power of the Congress to conduct in- 
vestigations is inherent in the legislative 
process. That power is broad. It encom- 
passes inquiries concerning the administra- 
tion of existing laws as well as proposed or 
possibly needed statutes. It includes sur- 
veys of defects in our social, economic or 
political system for the purpose of enabling 
the Congress to remedy them. It compre- 
hends probes into departments of the Federal 
Government to expose corruption, inefficien- 
cy or waste. But broad as is this power of 
inquiry, it is not unlimited. There is no 
general authority to expose the private af- 
fairs of individuals without justification in 
terms of the functions of the Congress.” 

Coupled with almost unlimited subpena 
power this investigative aythority must be 
prudently and discriminately used if there 
is to be confidence in and real usefulness for 
the results. 

The first session of the 86th Congress ap- 
pears to have broken all records for investi- 
gations not only in terms,of money but in 
terms of variety and number. 

The money’ authorizations for investiga- 
tions as nearly as they can be compiled at 
this time totaled $8,787,000. This total rep- 
resents authorizations to select and stand- 
ing committees of both the Senate and the 
House, In addition, two such authorizations 
were provisions for funds to joint commit- 
tees. For example, the Joint Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems received 
a total authorization of $55,000 for 1959. 

The following is a tabulated breakdown of 
authorizations for investigations funds: 


Investigations Funds, 86th Congress 
SENATE COMMITTEES 





Standing: Authorized 
Aeronautical and Space Sci- 

QU atistedieds nicest dticeee mie $10, 000 
Agriculture and Forestry...... 25, 000 
Armed Services................ 200, 000 
Banking and Currency... .. - 180,009 
District of Columbia.......... 10, 0CO 
8 RST I aa 10, 000 
Foreign Relations............. 520, 000 
Government Operations._...... 345, 00O 
Interior and Insular Affairs.....§ 220, 000 
Interstate and Foreign Com- 

CES ddtidtininainatinakinneade 527, 500 
FOIE G ives sine iiniame orci omnes Sere 1, 552, 500 
Labor and Public Welfare__.... 130, 000 
Post Office and Civil Service... 100, 000 
PU SE ocnccnccumenmmaw 135, 000 
Rules and Administration... as 85, 000 

Select and special: 
Small Business................ 120, 000 
Labor-Management_........... 750, 000 
Water Resources_...........-. - 175,000 
Unemployment Problems...... - 106,000 
Senate total.-........-.... 5, 195, 000 
Sea 
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Investigations Funds, 86th Congress—Con. 
HOUSE COMMITTEES 

Authorized 
$50, 000 
150, 000 
105, 000 
10, 000 
"160, 000 
150, 000 
640, 000 
20, 000 
60, 000 


Standing: 
Agriculture... a 
Armed Services. 
Banking and Currency 
District of Columbia 
Education and Labor 
Foreign Affairs 
Government Operations 
House Administration 
Interior and Insular Affairs 
Interstate and Foreign Com- 

475, 000 

Judiciary 200, 000 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Post Office and Civil Service... 

Public Works 

Science and Astronautics 

Un-American Activities 

Veterans’ Affairs 

Ways and Means 


Seleet and special: Small Busi- 


Grand totals 8, 787, 000 


It should be noted that the grand total 
set forth in this tabulation of $8,787,000 
represents authorizations for but the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress, and is already 
more than two-thirds of the $12,109,090.28 
which was authorized during the entire 
85th Congress. 

The personnel involved in these investi- 
gations is indeed substantial. A large num- 
ber of staff members were involved. Fur- 
thermore, many persons were serving on 
investigative committees who may have 
been obtained from Federal agencies either 
on a reimbursable or nonreimbursable 
basis. 

For example, in the Senate alone, the 
total number of staff members involved in 
such investigations during the period Jan- 
wary 1, 1959, through June 30, 1959, was 
391. The following is a tabulation of the 
total number of such employees on Senate 
investigating committee staffs, by commit- 
tee: 


Armed Services Preparedness Subcom- 


Banking and Currency 
Housing Subcommittee 
Foreign Relations 
Foreign Policy, Disarmament, Latin 
American and Canadian Relations 
Subcommittee 
Disarmament Subcommittee 
Government Operations: 
Subcommittee on  Reorganizations 
and International Organizations_-_-_ 
Permanent Investigations Subcom- 


Interior and Insular Affairs, two reso- 
lutions 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Judiciary: 
Immigration and Naturalization Sub- 


Administrative Practice and Proce- 
dure Subcommittee 
Constitutional Amendments Subcom- 


Constitutional Rights Subcommittee__ 
— and Escapees Subcommit- 


i Patenia. Trademarks and 
rights Subcommittee 
Internal Security Subcommittee 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee. 
Labor and Public Welfare 
Problems of the Aged Subcommittee_ 
Labor Subcommittee...........-.... 
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Post Office and Civil Service-.-...-.. ts -3 
Investigation of Federal employee 


group life insurance program, the 
civil service system, and the postal 


Study of administration of the postal 
service and desirability of Federal 


Public Works: Investigations Subcom- 
Rules and Administration: 


and Elections Subcommittee 
Labor-Management (McClellan) 


Privileges 
Com- 
two reso- 


Small Business Committee, 
lutions 


The cost of these investigations is not 
confined to Government personnel but 
necessarily includes the cost to the count- 
less private individuals and organizations 
who must prepare testimony and make per- 
sonal appearances. In many instances these 
appearances or hearings are mere duplica- 
tions of previous investigations and the new 
testimony is no different from that pre- 
viously given. 

Notwithstanding the obvious fact of over- 
whelming Democrat control of Congress and, 
therefore, of the subjects under investiga- 
tion by congressional committees, the ad- 
ministration stood up remarkably well un- 
der the scrutiny of such investigations. 
They failed notably to turn up corruption 
and scandal in Government under a Repub- 
lican administration. 

It may be of some interest to note the 
wide range of subjects of inquiry, however. 
The. following is a list of such subjects, 
taken at random: 

Problems of hungry children in the District 
of Columbia. 

Effectiveness of the juvenile court systems. 


Problems of independent logging operators © 


and small sawmill owners. 

Navy Department refusal to supply gun 
factory report to Representative RicHarp E. 
LANKFORD. 

Lamb and meat grading. 

Underseas warfare. 

Distressed poultry areas. 

Juvenile delinquency control. 

Employee radiation hazards. 

Importation of foreign excess property. 

Present and future problems relating to 
management of the radio spectrum, 

Oceanography and ocean research. 

Psychochemicals. 

Unsuccessful firing in certain missile pro- 
grams. 

“Monkey shot” outer space project. 

Soviet Fair art exhibit. 

Dual distribution practices of certain tire 
manufacturers. 

Administered prices in the baking industry. 

Antitrust laws and professional team 
sports. 

The insurance industry. 


VI, PRESIDENTIAL EXERCISE OF THE VETO 


From time to time during the session, in 
speeches on the Senate floor and away from 
the Senate, there. was much talk of the 
“veto pistol” and of government by veto. 
In fact, a wholesome respect for the Presi- 
dent’s veto power by the majority was a de- 
cided factor in its retreat from the positions 
which it first asserted on a number of bills. 
The dimensions of the original Democrat 
program were dictated by the alleged convic- 
tion of the majority that it had a mandate 
from the November elections for bold, dy- 
namic, and almost unrestrained action in 
many fields. 

The legislative power which the Constitu- 
tion bestows upon the Congress and the 
President is a responsibility which must be 
fulfilled in accordance with the respective 
oaths of office. -The Constitution specifically 
states that “Every bill which shall have 
passed the House of Representatives and the 


September 18 


Senate, shall, before it become a law, be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States; 
if he approve he shall sign it.” This is not 
a negative power, as it is so often interpreted. 
The Constitution requires that the President 
shall sign it if he approves and does not limit 
this power except to state that if he does 
not approve, he shall return the measure 
to the House in which it originated. 

Thus, the President has legislative power 
equivalent to the two’Houses of Congress. 
This power is not a privilege, it is a responsi- 
bility which is bestowed upon the President. 
If the President did not indicate his disap- 
proval of legislation which he did not favor, 
he would not be fulfilling his constitutional 
obligations. 

It has been said that the Presidential leg- 
islative power is a negative one, because he 
cannot propose legislation in the sense that 
the House of Representatives or the Senate 
can propose legislation. This is not true. 
The President may, and in fact is required 
by the Constitution to make proposals. The 
Constitution charges the President with the 
responsibility to “give to the Congress infor- 
mation of the State of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” 

Over the years, it has become the practice 
of the President and his advisers in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government to draft 
and submit legislation to the consideration of 
the Congress. Also, it has become a tradi- 
tion that the ranking Member of the Presi- 
dent’s political party on the committee or 
subcommittee to which the bill will ulti- 
mately be referred will introduce the Presi- 
dent’s proposed legislation. For example, the 
President submitted to the Congress his pro- 
posal for labor legislation. It was intro- 
duced by Senator GoLtpwaTer, who is the 
ranking Republican member of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 

The President’s determination to check 
inflation and to achieve a balanced budget 
through the use of his veto power was one 
of the most important instruments for 
energizing confidence both at home and 
abroad not only in a sound dollar but in 
eur desire to preserve fiscal integrity, It 
was one of the truly effective forces in 
achieving a reduction in appropriations and 
@ retreat from the “backdoor” approach to 
the national coffers. 

The basic concept of the Republican Party 
is that by achieving a balanced budget and 
preserving the value of the dollar, confidence 
is generated, investment is stimulated, jobs 
are created, and the vitality of our free en- 
terprise system is maintained. 

The attitude of the country toward the 
President’s courageous leadership was mani- 
fested by congressional acquiescence to more 
realistic spending. This sound Republican 
approach was supported by the great influx 
of written opinion which came to the desks 
of Members of the legislative branch over 
a period of many months. 

This interest throughout the country, the 
President’s determination, and the vigorous 
Republican support in the House and Senate 
was like @ powerful alchemy which com- 
pletely converted the alleged mandate to 
spend into a wholesome political passion to 
economize and proved by all odds to be the 
greatest force in achieving a balanced budget. 

Another way of showing that Mr. Eisen- 
hower did not abuse his responsibility in the 
exercise of the veto is to compare his action 
with that of his two immediate predecessors, 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. The fol- 
lowing table sets forth this comparison: 


Regular| Pocket | Total | Vetoes 


President veto 
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In addition to the relatively few important 
vetoes of legislation during this session of 
Congress, there were several outstanding in- 
stances where the threat of a veto resulted 
in operation retreat by the Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress. One of these was S. 1, the 
Federal airport bill, which passed the Senate 
early in February. Only the day before the 
Senate had passed the housing bill which 
the President subsequently vetoed and which, 
if enacted into law, would have unbalanced 
the tight but balanced budget submitted in 
January by the President. The airport bill 
would have thrown the budget still further 
out of balance by providing annual expendi- 
tures at the rate of $100 million instead of 
authorization at a much lower rate which 
the President had requested. This legisla- 
tion thereafter shuttled back and forth be- 
tween the House and the Senate until June 
17 when it passed the Congress and went to 
the White House, providing for a continua- 
tion of expenditures at the existing rate, to 
wit, $63 million per year. 

Action on the TVA funding bill, H.R. 3560, 
was one of the most significant occurrences 
during this session. From the very outset 
the President made it abundantly clear that 
since TVA was an executive agency, he did 
not propose to diminish the authority of his 
office over all €xecutive agencies, because he 
esteemed any such action as a disservice to 
the Executive Office itself and to those who 
would succeeed him in the years to come 
in these responsibilities. Accordingly, when 
House and Senate agreed to virtually bypass 
the President in the manner of authority and 
control over the power program of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, it was generally felt 
that the President, in view of his pronounced 
views on the subject, would entertain the 
idea of vetoing such a measure. 

What happened becomes one of the most 
significant chapters in legislative history. 
After endless conferences both branches of 
Congress finally agreed to take immediate 
action on an amendment to the bill which 
was then before the President for signature, 
to cure this defect in the bill. The Congress 
thereafter passed and the President approved 
S. 2471, which effected a cure of this defect. 
All this emphasizes the President’s constitu- 
tiondT role in the legislative process, and was 
one of the most interesting legislative re- 
treats in the history of Congress. 

President Eisenhower, up to the time of 
the adjournment of the Ist session of the 
86th Congress, had exercised his veto power 
on 147 occasions since his inauguration. His 
views were sustained by the Congress in all 
but one instance, the public works bill. 

Had it not been so close to the end of the 
session and had it not been a public works 
measure in which congressional interest ran 
high, it is quite likely that this veto would 
not have been overridden. In that case, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s remarkable record of hav- 
ing all his vetoes sustained would have been 


_ something new in legislative history. 


Even so, the record of only one veto lost 
in almost 7 years of Presidential tenure is 
@ superb testimonial to the good sense and 
high national purpose on which President 
Eisenhower grounded his objections to legis- 
lation. 

While we are speaking of records, we have 
another interesting fact to add to the history 
of vetoes. 

In a single session, the President vetoed 
each of two bills twice: the housing bill and 
the public. works bill. A preliminary check 
of presidential vetoes in the past fails to 
show any similar occurrence in our history, 

It is necessary to go back more than a 
hundred years (117 years to be exact) even 
to find another instance in which a Presi- 
dent vetoed only one bill on the same sub- 
ject matter twice in the same session of 
Congress. 

This took place in President Tyler's ad- 
ministration. During the second session of 


the 27th Congress in 1842, President Tyler 
vetoed two successive tariff bills. 

Times were different then and Congress 
took care of only a small amount of the 
Nation's legislative business because Presi- 
dent Tyler vetoed a total of only 10 bills. 

So President Eisenhower's two double ve- 
toes*in the same session is something of a 
historical record. 

In appraising this unique record, it is 
important. to note that only during the first 
session of the 83d Congress did the Presi- 
dent enjoy the opportunity of cooperating 
with a Congress controlled by Republican 
majorities in both Houses. 


VII. MEASURES AWAITING ACTION NEXT SESSION 


There are a number of the President’s leg- 
islative requests which have been ignored 
by the Congress. A few of the more im- 
portant are listed below: 

Early in the session the President sub- 
mitted a balanced budget. Although the up- 
turn in the economy has resulted in in- 
creased revenue estimates for the coming 
year, the authorizations for increased spend- 
ing by the Democrat Congress have resulted 
in a probable deficit in the budget for the 
forthcoming fiscal year. 

The President’s program specifically re- 
quested authority for the Executive to veto 
or reduce individual items in appropriation 
bills. The Congress has taken no action on 
this request. x 

Although price stability and the control of 
inflation is the most serious problem con- 
fronting the economy, the Congress has not 
amended the Employment Act of 1946 to 
make price stability an explicit goal of Fed- 
eral economic policy as the President had re- 
quested. 

The Congress also ignored the President’s 
request that the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act be extended to cover approxi- 
mately 2 million additional workers. Al- 
though hearings have been held, this pro- 
posal has not been acted upon. 

The so-called Simpson-Keogh bill is an 
important bit of unfinished business. The 
bill would allow self-employed persons to 
set up voluntary retirement programs, with- 
in limits, on the same tax basis as employees 
who are now covered by employer-employee 
pension plans. Passed by the House, this 
bill received hearings in the Senate Finance 
Committee and will unquestionably be a 
major item of business before the Senate in 
the 2d session of the 86th Congress. 

A bill to release the Treasury from its un- 
realistic 444 percent interest rate ceiling will 
demand attention very’ early in the next 
session. As long as the ceiling is held at 
4¥%, percent, the Tseasury cannot sell long- 
term bonds. This forces the public debt 
into short-term bonds (where there is no 
ceiling) and stokes the fires of inflation. 
Not only is it inflationary, but the ceiling 
on long-term rates does not even prevent 
interest rates from rising. The full impact 
of rising interest rates is merely transferred 
out of the long-term money market to the 
short-term money market. where the upward 
pressure is immediately placed on all other 
short-term rates, including consumer install- 
ment debt. 

Legislation restoring interest rate fiexi- 
bility will have urgent priority in the next 
session. President Eisenhower gave this ac- 
tion a “must” tag as late as August 25, 1959. 

The Senate Rules Committee has before it 
&@ resolution which would, in effect, prohibit 
so-called backdoor financing. This resolu- 
tion grew out of the successful challenge to 
backdoor financing procedures thrown up 
against the proposed 5-year Development 
Loan Pund proposal. The Rules Committee 
is studying this question and results of the 
study could turn into one of the important 
questions before the 2d session of the 86th 


The President’s area assistance program 
awaits action after having been frustrated 
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for the fourth successive year by Democrat 
insistence on their own more costly measure. 
The Democrat bill extends the Federal Gov-~- 
ernment’s responsibility far beyond what it 
reasonably should be and commits the Fed- 
eral Government to guarantee what it can 
never produce—namely, perpetual prosperity 


, to each and every village and town regardless 


of changing economic conditions. « But be- 
cause the Democrats in Congress have in- 
sisted ‘on this controversial approach, the 
President’s self-help, locally oriented pro- 
gram remains to be enacted. 

The House Ways and Means Committee has 
scheduled fall hearings on general tax re- 
form. The Treasury Department has been 
cooperating with the committee in extensive 
studies backing up these hearings. If action 
could be kept free from politically inspired 
appeals to voter blocs, long-needed tax re- 
forms to stimulate economic growth and 
progress could be an important possibility in 
the next session of Congress. Reduction of 
total tax revenues, however, can be consid- 
ered only in the context of budget balance, 
and some start on paying off the burdensome 
public debt. : 

In 1958, the Congress enacted the Postal 
Policy Act of 1958 establishing for the first 
time on a statutory basis the principle that 
postal rates should be adequate to cover all 
costs of operating the postal establishment. 

In 1959, the President recommended in his 
budget message an adjustment in the pustal 
rates so as to increase the revenue of the 
Post Office Department by $350 million in or- 
der to bring about the objectives of that act. 

In his message the President also indi- 
cated that there are certain public service 
costs which the Post Office should not be re- 
quired to cover out of its postal revenues. In 
accordance with the President’s message, the 
concept of public services as defined in the 
act requires these necessary but special costs 
to be charged against the general Treasury 
revenues. Therefore, he asked the Congress 
to correct this situation by amending the 
Postal Policy Act of 1958 to assure a more 
equitable sharing of postal operating costs 
between mail users and the general public. 
Such a program would result in adequate 
funds not only to meet the requirements of 
the Post Office Department, but also to carry 
on the research and capital programs which 
are already underway. 

Congress failed to give the President the 
requested postal legislation. Failure to plug 
up the $350 million deficit in postal revenues 
played a major part in upsetting the balance 
in the President’s budget. 

The next session of Congress will also face 
the need for legislation in the following 
fields, discussed in detail above: agriculture, 
civil rights, education, and amendment of 
the Employment Act. 

Other bills pending in committee as the 
first session closed included: 

Alaska mineral leasing bill (H.R. 6940), 
passed by both Houses but vetoed in 1959. 

Home rule for the District of Columbia, 
passed by the Senate on July 15, 1959, but 
blocked in the House District Committee. 

The GI bill for post-Korean veterans, 
passed by the Senate on July 21, 1959, and 
pending in the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Aid to educational television, passed by the 
Senate on April 13, 1959, and referred to the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

Bank mergers legislation, passed by the 
Senate on May 14, 1959, and referred tc the 
House Banking and Currency Committee. 

Air pollution control legislation, passed by 
the House on September 1, 1959. 


VIII, FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Although the Constitution places the basic 
responsibility for the conduct of our foreign 
affairs upon the President, the responsibility 
falls upon the Congress to enact legislation 
to implement his foreign policy. They con- 
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tinue to determine the course of our national 
policies. 

Many of the difficulties which have con- 
fronted the American economy, particularly 
American agriculture, stem from two world 
wars during a period of 45 years. Actually 
fer the past 20 years, the American economy 
has been largely influenced by the overriding 
necessities of maintaining our defenses first 
against Fascist aggression during World War 
Il, and, more recently, to preserve the bal- 
ance of peace against Communist encroach- 
ments. 

High defense expenditures, military stock- 
piling, atomic energy installations, research 
programs for missiles and advanced weapons 
have all contributed to the inflationary 
pressures, high taxes, and a huge Govern- 
ment debt. ‘The wise conduct of foreign af- 
fairs during this troubled period will pro- 
vide an opportunity for those concerned pri- 
marily with our domestic affairs to bring 
them into balance and equilibrium. 

The Congress is to be commended for its 
strong bipartisan support of the Adminis- 
tration in the field of foreign affairs. 

While there have been honest differences 
of opinion with reference to the most appro- 
priate policy to follow in promoting our do- 
mestic economy, Republicans and Democrats 
alike have supported the basic objectives of 
American foreign policy as they have been 
enunciated by President Eisenhower. 

The death of one of the world’s greatest 
statesmen, the late John Foster Dulles, our 
former Secretary of State, was a severe blow 
to our quest for peace. 

When Congress convened the Soviet threat 
to upset the existing status in West Berlin 
still hung over the Western Powers. The 
firm stand taken by President Eisenhower 
with obvious bipartisan approval in Congress 
averted a crisis and led to the Geneva meet- 
ings of Foreign Ministers. 

At these meetings, firm insistence by the 
United States and our Western allies on their 
right of access to West Berlin under war- 
time agreements had the direct effect of 
persuading the Soviet Union to back away 
from its earlier threats to alter the status 
- Of West Berlin through unilateral action. 
Mutual security 


The program termed “of transcendent im- 
portance” to U.S. security by President 
Eisenhower, one of the great military leaders 
of all time, did not fare so well in the 
Democrat-controlled 86th Congress. 

The President has called our expenditures 
for mutual security “fully as important to 
our national defense as expenditures for 
eur own forces.” He has stated his convic- 
tion that “for the safety of our families, the 
future of our children, and our continued 
existence as a nation, we cannot afford to 
slacken our support of the mutual security 
program.” 

The Democrat-controlled Congress reduced 
the President's request of $3.9 billion for 
mutual security, military, economic, and 
technical assistance to other countries. 

In connection with the Development Loan 
Fund portion of the mutual security legisla- 
tion, an attempt was made to invoke the 
“back door” approach to the Federal Treas- 
ury, bypassing the Congress and the whole 
appropriations process. The Democrat-con- 
‘trolled Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
proposed a 5-year loan program of $1 billion 
each year—an aggregate commitment of $5 
billion—to be obtained directly from the 
Federal . Por the 6-year period 
the Development Loan Fund would not have 
to come before the Congressional Appropria- 
tions Committees and justify its requests for 
funds to carry out its program. The repre- 
sentatives of the American taxpayers would 
have had no opportunity to check up on the 
activities of the Fund to insure proper 
expenditures, 

The administration’ had requested $700 
million for the Development Loan Fund for 
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the single year 1960, the funds to be obtained 
through’ the customary appropriations 
process. 

In the face of spirited opposition of Senate 
Republicans and the administration, Demo- 
crat sponsors of the back-door approach 
had to retreat. The Senate authorized ap- 
propriations for a 2-year period: $750 million 
for 1960 and $1,250 million for 1961, to be 
obtained in the usual manner through con- 
gressional committees. These amounts were 
later reduced in House-Senate conference to 
$700 million for 1960 and $1,100 million for 
1961. Thus, the final version voted by the 
Congress approved the principle of appro- 
priations rather than direct spending by the 
Fund out of the Treasury. 

Some disappointment was felt by the ad- 
ministration when Congress failed to appro- 
priate the full amount of funds requested for 
mutual security, but in the last analysis 
Congress has an equal responsibility with 
the President to use its judgment on the size 
of these appropriations. 

Congress strengthened the hands of our 
allies by providing for the loan of two sub- 
marines to Italy, two submarines to Turkey, 
and two destroyers to the Republic of China. 


Other measures 


The Congress further strengthened Ameri- 
can policy by the passage of a joint resolu- 
tion designating the third week in July as 
Captive Nations Week so as to call to the 
attention of the world, and particularly to 
those people subjected to Communist impe- 
rialism, that “the people of the United States 
share with them their aspirations for the 
recovery of their freedom and independence.” 

In other areas Congress substantially sup- 
ported the President’s recommendations in 
matters of foreign policy. It increased the 
U.S. subscription to the capital stock of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (Bretton Woods Agreements) 
by $3,175 million, and the U.S. quota in the 
International Monetary Fund by $1,735 mil- 
lion. 

The International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development have played an important role 
in furthering our foreign policy as well as in 
the overall development of economic sta- 
bility throughout the world. 

The President, on February 12, 1959, asked 
the Congress to authorize the U.S. Governor 
of the International Monetary Fund to re- 
quest and consent to an increase of 50 per- 
cent in the quota of the United States in the 
International Monetary Fund and authorize 
him to vote for an increase of 110 percent in 
the capital stock of the Bank, and, subject 
to such increase becoming effective, sub- 
scribe on behalf of the United States to 31,750 
additional shares of stock in the Bank, 
amounting to a doubling of the U.S. sub- 
scription. 

On March 19, 1959, the Senate proceeded 
to consider a measure (S. 1094) to implement 
the President’s request. The President had 
requested that the authorization be made 
effective immediately. This request was 
based on the political and economic situa- 
tion which confronted us. In a deliberate 
attempt to achieve political gain by unbal- 
ancing the 1960 budget, the Democrats 
amended this legislation to provide that the 
authorized funds should be included in the 
1960 budget. In other words, they could not 
be spent until after July 1, 1959. There is 
no justification for such an amendment ex- 
cept that it provided a supposed political 
gain for the Democrat Party. The American 
people will not be fooled by such tactics, 
They recognize that if the 1960 budget is 
unbalanced, the blame lies completely with 
the Democratic Party in control of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. 

also provided for U.S. par- 
ticipation in a new Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank patterned after the Bretton 
Woods institutions with a subscription of 
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$350 million to the capital stock of the 
Bank and a $100 million subscription to the 
fund. 

In the field of international sports events, 
Congress authorized an appropriation of 
$500,000 in support of the third pan-Amer- 
ican games to be held in Chicago, 1959; and 
extended an invitation to the International 
Olympic Committee to hold the 1964 Olym- 
pie games at Detroit, Mich. 

A number of treaties of commerce and 
friendship and others covering consular 
rights, avoidance of double taxation, fishing 
rights, communication agreements, and com- 
modity agreements such as sugar and wheat 
were approved by the Senate in the course 
of the session. 

Most important are the International 
Wheat and Sugar Agreements. The Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement (Executive E, 86th 
Cong.) was an extension of a similar agree- 
ment which was first entered into in 1949. 
It provides for a subsidy of 70 cents on the 
export of wheat and is intended to stabilize 
world markets in this commodity. The 
Sugar Agreement (Executive D, 86th Cong.) 
has a similar basic purpose, namely, price 
stabilization but achieves these objectives 
in a different manner. The treaty assigns 
quotas to sugar exporting countries and pro- 
vides that importing countries will limit 
their imports from countries which are not 
participating. 

The Senate also approved a protocol to the 
Convention on Duties and Rights in the 
Event of Civil Strife. 

4s Congress adjourned, the United States 
rounded out its seventh year sinee the end of 
the Korean war in which no American boys 
were engaged in foreign wars. 


Ix, THE SPATE OF THE NATION AS CONGRESS 
ADJOURNED 


The 86th Congress was elected on Novem- 
ber 4, 1958. At that time, the country was 
emerging from a recession. 

President Eisenhower, in numerous state- 
ments during 1959, indicated that the poli- 
cies he had advocated to promote sound re- 
covery without either inflation or undue 
Government interference with the economy 
would once again produce new record levels 
of personal income and employment. The 
Republican position has been vindicated 
thoroughly. Most recent figures for the 
summer of 1959 show that personal disposa- 
ble income will hit a record level; more 
people had jobs than ever before in history, 
and unemployment had receded to about 5 
percent of the labor force. 

As the recovery reaches vigorous boom 
proportions, the most important problem 
which has faced our country in the last 6 
months has been the emerging threat of 
inflation. In his Economic Report to the 
Congress in January, the President said: 

“Our objective must be to establish a firm 
foundation for extending economic growth 
with stable prices into the months and years 
ahead. This will not come about auto- 
matically. To attain our goal, we must safe- 
guard and improve the institutions of our 
free competitive economy. These are basic 
to America’s unassailable economic strength. 

“If price increases were to accelerate, the 
continuing upward movement would sooner 
or later undermine the confidence on which 
our economic system depends and would 
eventually release drastic corrective forces.” 

It is essential that an inflationary spiral 
such as was seen during the administration 
of Harry S. Truman should -not be repeated. 
During the period from 1945 to 1951, the 
Oonsumer Price Index rose 34.1 points, a 44.3- 
percent increase. During the period from 
March 1953 to June 1959, it rose only 10.9 
points, a 9.6 percent increase. 

In order to prevent renewed inflation, the 
President in his budget message presented 
@ balanced budget. Throughout the session 
he made «@ vigorous defense of fiscal respon- 
sibility in issue after issue. 





The strange appreach of the Democrat- 
controlled Congress to issues affecting the 
Nation’s economy was manifested by a 
spending program which was strongly remi- 
niscent of the dark days of the depression. 

Despite record levels of prosperity and 
mounting inflationary pressures, Democrats 
in Congress came up with one expensive piece 
of legislation after another. In the Senate 
they even pushed through a bill creating a 
Youth Conservation Corps, similar to the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the dismal 
1930's. 

With prosperity all around them, it was 
difficult to see how the Democrat liberals 
could reach back more than 25 years for their 


theme. In 1933, there were 12 million un- , 


employed, almost one out of every four 
members of the labor force. Today, there 
are less than 4 million unemployed, about 
one out of every 20 workers. There “were 
89 million people employed in 1933, but total 
employment is now 68 million—the highest 
in the Nation’s history. 

Despite all the signs of prosperity, the 
Democrats sought to push through depres- 
sion-born, inflationary programs which would 
cost taxpayers billions and billions ef dollars, 
increase the national debt and stoke the fires 
of inflation. 

In contrast, the calm judgment of the 
Eisenhower administration and Republican 
leadership in Congress during the 1957-58 
recession reaped dividends for the Nation as 
the first session of the 86th Congress ended. 
Instead of embarking on a crash program 
to counteract a recession already fading into 
history, the administration refused to panic 
and simply stepped up programs already in 
the works. 

The effects of this adherence to fiscal 
sanity were dramatically evident in the first 
half of 1959. 

« The major economic indexes—output, in- 
come, and employment—hit alltime highs. 

The gross national product was at a record 
$484.5 billion in the second quarter of 1959— 
up $14.5 billion from the first quarter and 
up $53.5 billion from the recession low in 
the first quarter of 1958. Almost 85 percent 
of this advance was in real terms, since prices 
were relatively stable. 

Compensation of employees also reached 
new record levels of $278.9 billion. On the 
other hand, corporate profits after taxes at 
the beginning of the year were at an annual 
rate of $23.8 billion, which is about the level 
attained in 1956 when gross national product 
in current dollars was only $443.6 billion or 
91.6 percent of the current level. In spite 
of the dire predictions of the Democrats, the 
1959 prosperity has been widely shared. 

Employment rose all through the spring 
and summer of 1959 to a record 67.6 million 
jobs. Unemployment fell. More Americans 
were at work than at any time in the Na- 
tion’s history. 

Average weekly factory earnings reached 
$90.09, compared with $83.50 in July 1958. 
Factory workers’ earnings increased over the 
year by 10 cents per hour and $6.59 per 
week—with the cost of living relatively 
stable. 

The American free enterprise economy has 
demonstrated its ability—without artificial 
respiration—to once again reach unsurpassed 
levels which have advanced the living stand- 
ards of Americans beyond those attained 
under any other form of government. 


Republican policies in 1959 were based on. 


the confidence in our free institutions which 
the record demonstrates they deserve. 

We have a tremendous future before us. 
We stand now at the threshhold of a half- 
trillion-dollar economy. 

We have the opportunity to bring to mil- 
lions of American families the higher living 
standards, the greater seourity, the fuller 
measure of human dignity that are made 
possible by our expanding productive power 
and broad purchasing power. 
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The record of this session has vindicated 
Republican policies geared to the strength, 
not the weakness, of our great country. 





The Late Honorable Frank C. Walker 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
death on September 13 of the Honorable 
Frank C. Walker takes from our ranks a 
good man, a cultured gentleman, a fine 
husband and father, and a great Amer- 
ican. 

A close personal friend of the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and of the former 
President, Harry S. Truman, Frank 
Walker served our country in a number 
of offices in an outstanding manner. He 
served.as executive secretary of an exec- 
utive council to coordinate the activities 
of the Government; later, he became 
Chairman of the National Emergency 
Council, which Council was established to 
coordinate the work of Government 
agencies dealing with the depressions of 
the early 1930’s, He performed both 
tasks in an outstanding manner. 

In 1940 he was appointed Postmaster 
General in which important Cabinet 
position he served until 1945. In this 
office Frank Walker also made a notable 
record. 

A strong Democrat, his party elected 
him in 1943 as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, in which po- 
sition he served with loyalty and distinc- 
tion. He recognized that the Democratic 
Party is the only national political party. 
Frank Walker understood and appreci- 
ated the importance, tactically, of unity 
within the party. Like Thomas Jeffer- 
son, he felt that disagreement is no cause 
for separation of friends. 

In 1946 Frank Walker was a delegate 
to the first meeting of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. 

Throughout his life, he was interested 
in civic and charitable activities, donat- 
ing generously, and giving untiringly of 
his time. For example, in 1950 in.a com- 
munity effort to advance the economic 
life of Scranton, Pa., Mr. Walker headed 
a community campaign to attract new 
businesses and to build industrial plants 
in Scranton. 

Mr. Walker served as national chair- 
man of the Notre Dame Foundation, and 
as president of the university’s board of 
lay trustees. In 1948, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity awarded him its laetare medal, 
conferred annually to an outstanding 
layman of the Catholic Church. ; 

Frank Walker was also a director of 
the Alfred E. Smith Memorial Founda- 
tion; also the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial Foundation, and was treasurer 
of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Li- 
brary, Inc. . 

Frank Walker symbolized through life 
those fine ambitions that made him, as 
one of his friend once said, “One of God’s 
noblemen.” 
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His many friends will miss him very 
much. 

Mrs. McCormack and I extend to Mrs. 
Walker and her son and daughter our 
deep sympathy in their bereavement. 





Tax Foundation Review of Budgetary 
Actions in Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a state- 
ment by me relative to the Tax Founda- 
tion review of budgetary actions in Con- 
gress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Harry F. Byrp, DemMo- 
CRAT OF VIRGINIA, RELATIVE TO TAx FouNn- 
DATION REVIEW OF BUDGETARY ACTIONS IN 
CONGRESS 


When the President submitted his 1960 
budget in January he requested new spend- 
ing authority totaling $76.8 billion. Sup- 
plemental requests brought the total to $78.2 
billion. I am advised that as compared with 
the total requests, new spending authority 
finally enacted at the end of the recent ses- 
sion of Congress totaled $77.4 billion, a re- 
duction of $806 million. 

These figures are revealed in a review by 
Tax Foundation, Inc. 

The review strictly follows budget presen- 
tations and it covers spending authority— 
appropriations, authority to spend from debt 
receipts, etc.—enacted by the recent session 
of Congress to become available in fiscal 
year 1960. 

It must be kept in mind that these are not 
expenditure estimates for fiscal year 1960. 
Expenditures in the current fiscal year will 
be made not only from thése new spending 
authorizations but also from the unexpended 
balances remaining in other spending au- 
thority enacted in prior years. By the same 
token, some expenditures from the new 1960 
authority will not be made until later years. 

The Tax Foundation figures also reflect 
the failure of Congress to enact increased 
postal rates. The President’s January re- 
quests contemplated $350 million in addi- 
tional postal revenue from proposed increases 
in these rates to eliminate the estimated 
postal deficit. Appropriations to the Post 
Office Department allow for meeting the 
postal deficit in an indefinite amount. 

The Tax Foundation review shows a re- 
duction of $881 million under budget re- 
quests in appropriations, and an increase of 
$75 million over budget requests for author- 
ity to spend from debt receipts and through 
other backdoor financing. 

Undoubtedly the effect of the four Presi- 
dential vetoes on money bills and threatened 
vetoes is reflected in the reduction. 

The Tax Foundation is an independent 
research organization which I regard as the 
best in the field of government at all levels. 

As a matter of routine, the Tax Founda- 
tion for years has been keeping a running 
box score on bills authorizing expenditures 
during their passage through the legislative 
procedure. This review, showing final action 
by Congress on spending legislation during 
the session just ended, is the last of a series 
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of three status reports published by the 

foundation this year. 

The Tax Foundation’s review follows: 

“TAX FOUNDATION TABULATION SHOWING FINAL 
ACTION IN RECENT SESSION OF CONGRESS ON 
NEW SPENDING (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 


“The tabulation of the Tax Foundation, 
Inc., includes all new spending (obligational) 
authority, under which obligations may be 
incurred without further action by Congress, 
for the fiscal year 1960. It embraces current 
and permanent appropriations from the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury and so-called back- 
door spending authorizations, which include 
contract authority, under which contracts 
may be entered into but requiring later ap- 
propriations, and authority to expend from 
debt receipts, or in other words to draw upon 
the Treasury without going through the ap- 
propriation process. The amounts in the 
tabulation are those applicable to fiscal 1960, 
and do not include either supplemental fiscal 
1959 authorizations at the recent session or 
those for fiscal 1961, or other future years. 

“Many of the tables which are published 
are not comparable to official data of the 
Budget Bureau in that they relate only to 
appropriations and fail both to include other 
forms of new spending authority and to 
exclude appropriated postal receipts and ap- 
propriations for liquidation of prior con- 
tract authority, neither of which provides 
new authority for spending from the Treas- 
ury. 

“The Tax Foundation tabulation does not 
include authorizations to appropriate, which 
may involve large spending programs but 
which place discretion in the Appropriations 
Committees with respect to actual appro- 
priations. 

“Total new spending authority for fiscal 
1960, according to the Tax Foundation data, 
is about $77.4 billion. This is $806 million 
less than the total of amended budget re- 
quests but $607 million more than first 
estimated in January. An increase of $1.4 
billion in the total of amended budget re- 
quests over the original January total is 
accounted for to the extent of about $1.4 
billion by deferment to fiscal 1960 of pro- 
posals intended for action in the closing 
months of fiscal 1959. This shift, however, 
was offset by about $700 million of items 
in the original fiscal 1960 budget which were 
not actually submitted to Congress. New 
proposals and increases accounted for about 
$700 million in the total of amended budget 
requests. 

“Supplemental 1959 authorizations enacted 
at the recent session totaled $7.4 billion, 
which with fiscal 1960 new spending author- 
ity made a total of $84.8 billion for the ses- 
sion. This was $1.1 billion less than the 
combined estimate in the January budget 
document, but $2.4 billion more than the 
session total of last year. 

“The $77.4 billion total of new spending 
authority for fiscal 1960 is a substantial re- 
duction from the total of $81.1 billion for 
fiscal 1959 but far greater than in any other 
year since the Korean war. Supplemental 
items in the next session will mean an in- 
crease in the fiscal 1960 total. 

“The $77.4 billion for fiscal 1960 includes 
three general classes of new spending au- 
thority:.(1) amounts arising from actions in 
appropriation bills, and which thus have 
been subject to annual review of spending 
programs by the Appropriations Committees; 
(2) “back door” financing, including contract 
authority, and authority to expend from 
either public or corporate debt receipts, the 
latter applying to authority for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority to use funds derived 
from the sale of revenue bonds; and (3) per- 
manent authorizations of a definite or in- 
definite character, including appropriations, 
contract authority, and authority to expend 
from debt receipts, 
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“New spending authority in appropriation 
bills, including loan authorizations in the 
Department of Agriculture bill but excluding 
appropriated postal receipts and amounts 
for liquidation of contract authority, totals 
about $67.2 bililon. This is about $881 mil- 
lion less than proposed in amended budget 
estimates. 

“*Back door’ financing accounts for about 
$1.4 billion, which is $75 million above 
budget requests. The excess over the budget 
would have been much greater except for the 
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veto of two housing bills and threats of a 
veto of other legislation, including extension 
of the airport grant program. The compari- 
sons in the tabulation relate only to amounts 
applicable to fiscal 1960. 

“Permanent authorizations total about 
$8.8 billion. The figures in this classification 
are taken from the January budget. The 
amounts in indefinite authorizations, such 
as for interest on the public debt, are sub- 
ject to revision. 


“Fiscal 1960 new spending (obligational) authority 


[In millions] 


Bill, program, or grouping by type of new 
obligational authority 


Appropriation bills: 
Department of Defense 
Independent offices__ Sng ionsertnesnse lied tees 
Department of Agriculture (including REA 

and Farmers Home Administration loans) ---- 
Mutual security and supplementals 
Total postal appropriations___.................- 
Deduct postal receipts __-___-__- 
Appropriations for postal deficit 
bill a Court (in Treasury-Post Office 


Atomic Energy rape ot en 

Military construction 

Public works (passed over veto) 

Department of Commerce, etc 

State, Justice, Judiciary, A ene 

Interior Department, ete 

Legislative 

District of Columbia, Federal funds..........-- 

General government 

Supplemental 

Reappropriations__._.............- 

Deduct appropriations to liquidate contract 
authority 


Net total in appropriation bills_.............- 


Backdoor financing: 
Contract authority: 
Urban renewal in final housing bill 


Airport 
National parka oe 


——— to a from debt rece ipts: 
College housing loans_- 
FNMA cooperative housing “mortgages 
TVA revenue bonds 
Aid to depressed areas 


Total backdoor financing 


Permanent authorizations: 
Appropriations 
Contract authority _..-_..-- 
Authority to expend debt rece ipts. 


Amended 
budget 
estimates 


Final action 
versus 
estimates 


Passed by | Passed by 


$39, 248 


6, 584 


4, 469 
4, 324 
(3, 899) 
(3, 727) 

172 


789 
3, 757 
2, 687 
1, 563 
1, 182 
732 
683 
491 


1,777 


=S See 
8, 593 
80 
150 
8, 823 


—————= 


78, 577 1077, 414 


1 Includes $3,226,000,000 for mutual security, $704,000,000 less than 1960 budget; advance approval of $500,000,000 


of 1961 authorizations denied. 
2 Reflects failure to increase postal rates. 
* Reduction of $97,166. 
4 Reduction of $145,000. 
§ Contains additional $7,000,000 for postal deficit. 
6 An additional $300,000,000 for fiscal 1961. 
? An additional $63,000,000 for fiscal 1961, 
8 Appropriation authorization. 
® $1,413,000,000 above January estimate. 
10 $607, 00, 000 above January estimate. 


Liberation of the Captive Peoples of 
Eastern Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the brief 
resolution adopted by the Rockford 
branch of the Lithuanian American 


Council urging the President in his talks 
with Prime Minister Khrushchev to be 
firm in his support of liberation of the 
captive peoples of eastern Europe. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 6, 1959. 
Hon. Favut H. Dove as, 
Senator from Illinois, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sir: We submit the following reso- 
lution adopted by the Lithuanian American 
Council, Rockford Branch: 

“Whereas, the present dictator of Soviet 
Union Nikita Khrushchev, who keeps under 
his heel many former independent nations, 
among them three Baltic States, comes this 
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month, as a guest of President Eisenhower, 
to this country; and 
“Whereas, the flasco of the retent Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers in Geneva, 
Switzerland, definitely showed that the 
Soviet Government has no intention to make 
any concessions to the West regarding Berlin 
and Germany and refuses to withdraw its 
ultimatum: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That this gathering of the 
Lithuanian American Council considers that 
the invitation of the Soviet dictator to this 
country will not lead to the elimination of 
essential differences between East and West, 
but it may harm the cause of freedom by 
creating an impression in the world opinion 
that the Government of the United States 
has forsaken the victims of Soviet imperial- 
ism; further be it 
“Resolved, That this gathering requests 
the President of the United States to be firm 
in his talks with the Prime Minister of the 
Soviet Union, and to remind him that no 
just and lasting peace can be established in 
the world unless the Soviet Union restores 
sovereign rights and self-government. to 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, and with- 
draws its armed forces from the so-called 
satellite countries. 
LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
JOSEPH BACEvIcH, Chairman. 
P. A. Dettuva, Secretary. 





Permanent World Trade Exposition in 
Brussels, Belgium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, a statement by me on the World 
Trade Exposition in Brussels, Belgium. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON OF 
SouTH CAROLINA 


The success of the free world and our free 
enterprise system is and will continue to 
depend in the largest measure upon a pros- 
perous world trade. International commerce 
depends upon freedom and good will. The 
validity of agreements freely entered into 
and the sanctity of private property are the 
cornerstones on which international trade 
is built. Our.chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, and the American Foreign Trade 
Council recognize the importance of these 
factors. They are continually stressed at 
their meetings as the basis for the success 
of world business. 

I have learned with much pleasure that 
a friend of mine, Mr. Leon F. Bergere, realiz- 
ing the importance of world trade, has taken 
the initiative in establishing a Permanent 
World Trade Exposition in Brussels, Belgium. 
The World Trade Center and 4 Universal 
Trade Center in Brussels will foster good will 
and international commerce. Here there will 
be on exhibit the many products of the varied 
industries of the world. Manufactured ar- 
ticles and raw materials will be on per- 
manent display. With the increasingly large 
surplus of products of our agriculture, man- 
ufacturing plants, as well as other finished 
products and raw materials, a world trade 
center can become a most useful adjunct 
to increased world trade. Sellers and buyers 
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may and will then meet at a common, cen- 
trally located market. 

Facilities for international banking, trans- 
portation of all kinds, technical services, 
advice and information established at the 
World Trade Center, are bound to be of in- 
valuable assistance not only to those en- 
gaged in international trade but aso to 
tourists, visitors, and the government rep- 
resentatives of the nations participating in 
the exchange. 

It is of particular interest to me that it 
is planned to establish at the exposition an 
exchange bureau where there will be as- 
sembled the methods and means of han- 
dling international and domestic mail and 
parcel post. We will be enabled at a central 
location to learn of the improvements in 
facilities, and the methods and means of 
personal and commercial communications. 
A central office where ideas and improve- 
ments from time to time may be exchanged 
between the participating nations will serve 
as a continuing medium of improvem2nts. 
Our mail service, domestic and foreign, and 
trade relations generally are bound to be 
improved as a result of the establishment of 
the world trade center. 

I congratulate Mr. Bergere upon his in- 
dustry and foresight. I trust success will 
attend this worthwhile project. 





“Today in Congress” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, during 
this session of the 86th Congress when- 
ever I wanted the complete story on what 
happened here on Capitol Hill during 
the day, I did what so many of my col- 
leagues tell me they did: I turned on my 
radio that night and listened to the dis- 
tinguished radio commentator, Joseph 
McCaffrey, and his nightly report on 
“Today in Congress.” 

Not only were Mr. McCaffrey’s reports 
on the workings of Congress informative, 
they were lively and interesting as well. 
He drew on his vast knowledge of the 
workings of Congress gained from his 12 
years’ experience covering Capitol Hill 
to bring us an oral congressional record 
from which we could get a comprehen- 
sive picture of all the important happen- 
ings of the day on the floor, in commit- 
tees, and elsewhere here on Capitol Hill. 
To me, one of the most outstanding 
features about Mr. McCaffrey’s report 
was the way he spiced the headline- 
making events with coverage of the many 
vital and constructive efforts here on the 
Hill which are overlooked by other news 
programs because they are not of the 
sensational and headline-catching vari- 
ety. He also gave time to the person- 
alities, the human interests, and the hu- 
mor of congressional affairs which made 
his program so well-rounded. 

“Today in Congress,” Mr. Speaker, was 
sponsored as a public service for the sec- 
ond straight year. I know I donot speak 
just for myself when I express my deep 

iation to this fine organization and 
to its member airlines for making it pos- 
sible for Congress to have its own radio 
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program, devoted exclusively to our ac- 
tivities and our work. It was a real aid 
to me in my effort to keep abreast of the 
fast-moving events breaking here on the 
Hill, as I know it was to the other Mem- 
bers of Congress as well as Government 
officials and others who are in positions 
which require them to keep in close con- 
tact with congressional developments. 





To Luce, After Laos 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Joseph Alsop 
which appeared in the New York Heraid 
Tribune of September 14, 1959; 

To Luce, Arrer Laos 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Dear Henry Luce: Although I rather doubt 
its being wholly welcome, I feel impelled to 
write you this letter after returning from a 
short but fairly intensive on-the-spot look 
at the trouble in Laos. 

The idea of the letter originated in Hong 
Kong, on my way home, when I belatedly 
discovered that last-but-one issue of 
Time. The contrast was so remarkable, be- 
tween your dismissal of the new Commu- 
nist aggression in the Far East in a few 
patronizing paragraphs, and your ikon-por- 
trait of President Eisenhower and close to 
six pages of paean about his European trip. 
Your implied order of priorities is cheer- 
fully accepted by a large section of public 
opinion; and you are both the symbol and 
quite largely the creator of this public 
opinion. 

Having been in Sam Neua and Vientiane 
when the President was in London and Paris, 
I cannot judge the solid results achieved by 
his trip. His purposes, certainly, were as 
high as his purposes always are. But after 
the closest, most prolonged study of your 
report on it, I can find no more evidence of 


*solid political achievement than you would 


expect from any personal appearance tour 
designed to instill confidence and to spread 
good will. ‘ 

In Laos, on the other hand, one saw a 
wholly new—even terrifyingly new—stage of 
a vast political process. It is a process that 
used to interest you in the past. 

You surely recall your loud denunciations 
of President Truman and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson for their failure to prevent the 
loss of China. What is happening now in 
Laos grows out of that failure and the peace 
President Eisenhower made in Korea, and 
the subsequent partition of Indochina. But 
even though Laos is small and obscure, the 
success of the Communist aggression there 
will still be a new stage in this process. It 
will resemble the stage when a spreading 
cancer ceases to be operable. 

If you have any doubt about this, you only 
have to look at the map and the record. As 
a nation, Laos may be small, obscure, dis- 
ordered, and primitive, but its geography is 
intensely significant. Like a long potential 
troublemaker’s finger, it pokes south from 
the border of Communist China, past Com- 
munist North Vietnam on the east, into the 
middle of South Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Thailand. All these three nations will be 
immediately imperiled by a Communist 
triumph in Laos. 
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Cambodia's Prince-Premier Sinanouk must 
now bitterly regret his recent visit to Saigon, 
to patch up his differences with the West’s 
friend, President Ngo Dinh Diem of South 
Vietnam. By the same token, Indonesia’s 
President Sukarno has now gone off on one 
of those sudden trips he always takes when 
he is in doubt about the way the wind is 
blowing. The outlook in Indonesia has been 
improving lately; but a disaster in Laos will 
greatly strengthen the Communists there, 
and in Malaya, Singapore, and Burma, too. 
In short, the fate of Laos is only too likely 
to determine the fate of all southeast Asia. 

This might not be the result, if the 
record did not strongly reinforce the map. 
The record shows that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s influence was used to create 
the existing anti-Communist government in 
Laos. The record further shows that the 
Laos warned the American Government that 
their anti-Communist government and policy 
would provoke an attack from North Viet- 
nam. The record finally shows that the 
President’s accredited representatives re- 
plied by telling the unfortunate Lao they 
could have entire confidence in the support 
of the United States and the military protec- 
tion of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

In these circumstances, failure to safe- 
guard Laos against the new Communist 
aggression will leave the United States with 
the reputation all over Asia that the old 
Hebrew prophet first gave to Pharaoh—we 
shall be regarded as a broken reed that 
pierces any hand that leans upon it. 

The Communist arrogance and contempt 
for American power that is revealed by the 
new aggression in Laos has, of course, been 
predictable for some time. It is a natural 
result of our persistent neglect of the mili- 
tary power balance, which has long dis- 
quieted people like General Gavin—the peo- 
ple you therefore sneeringly accused of 
suffering from “sputniksyndrome.”’ 

But now the challenge is not just pre- 
dictable. It confronts us squarely with just 
as much functional menace as the challenge 
in Korea that President Truman first invited 
by disarmament, and then responded to so 
admirably. Don’t you think that in these 
circumstances the challenge deserves to be 
taken as seriously as a personal appearance 
tour, even & Presidential personal appear- 
ance tour? 

And don't you think it may be time to do 
something drastic about the defense problem 
@s well? 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH ALSOP. 


Statement of the Speaker 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a very short statement. 

I think you all deserve all of the holiday 
you are going to get. This is the Ist 
term of the 24th Congress in which I 
have served. I have never known a group 
of men and women assembled in this 
Chamber who I thought were more dedi- 
cated to the job they were trying to do 
here than the Members of the 86th 
Congress. 

We have done, in my opinion, a tre- 
mendous and outstanding job. I think 
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we have really worked to the limit of 
our ability and our strength to try to do 
the things that we thought were in the 
interest of all the people of the United 
States of America. 

In broader fields, we have been almost 
unanimous in everything that had to do 
with our foreign affairs, hoping that our 
way of life and the leadership of the 
United States of America will prevail. 
We are and we must be the leaders of 
the world if there is going to be a free 
world and a place fit to live in to rear 
the boys and girls who will be the men 
and women in the numberless years, I 
trust, that this, the mightiest, the best, 
and the freest government ever devised 
by the wisdom of statesman, will live. 

When the Constitution of the United 
States was struck off after 4 short 
months in Philadelphia in 1787, from 
May until September, they brought forth 
a document which a great English states- 
man, Gladstone, said was the greatest 
document every struck off at one time 
by the hand and brain of man. 

We have had Congresses since then 
controlled by both parties and during all 
of that time the ancient faith has been 
lived up to. Today that document has 
been unchanged in its essentials and its 
fundamentals because it set up a repre- 
sentative form of government and no 
amendment that has been adopted to 
that Constitution from then up to now 
has changed it one particle. 

I want to wish you all a well-deserved 
and a happy holiday until I see you 
again in January. 


Khrushchev’s Russia—8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the final ar- 
ticle of the series by correspondent Har- 
rison E. Salisbury which has been ap- 
pearing in the New York Times on the 
Soviet Union. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

KHRUSHCHEYV’S Vistr May Mark TURN IN 

RELATIONS 


(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 


Nikita S. Khrushchev arrives in the United 
States to start what is primarily a journey 
of exploration. He is, in a sense, a Com-« 
munist Columbus seeking a new route to 
shorten the distance between East and West. 

What Mr. Khrushchev is seeking specifically 
is a short-cut to a new pattern of relations 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

The analogy between Mr. Khrushchev’s 
venture and that of Columbus may extend 
even further. Columbus was looking for 
new trade routes. He found, instead, a new 
world, Mr. Khrushchev, too, may discover 
things he never expected. 

It will be the first time, for instance, that 
Mr. Khrushchev has had a chance to evaluate 
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for himself the strengths and weaknesses of 
the United States. 

He will be seeing in action for the first 
time the American free enterprise system 
with its endless diversity, productivity and 
creativity. For the first time he will be 
able to weigh the reality of U.S. capitalism 
against the caricatures of the Marxist classics. 

Nothing would be less realistic than to 
suppose that the impact of what Mr. Khru- 
shchev sees in the United States would cause 
him to lose faith in the Communist doctrine. 

But it would be equally unreasonable to 
suppose that Mr. Khrushchey’s views, con- 
clusions,’ and policies would not be modified 
in the light of American reality. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s career in the years since 
Stalin’s death has been marked by experi- 
mentation and reevaluation on a grandiose 
scale. An example was his reassessment of 
Stalin at the Soviet Communist Party’s 20th 
Congress. It is not his habit to cling to out- 
worn concepts. 

Mr. Khrushchev, of course, is not entirely 
a free agent. His policy must be forged under 
the internal pressures of the Soviet system 
and the compulsions that guide the relations 
of that system with the outer world. 

Nor are all the factors in the situation new. 
Mr. Khrushchev, for instance, arrives in the 
United States with certain well-defined con- 
cepts about future relations between the two 
countries. 

He has said on many occasions that what 
he would like is a two-power world, directed 
by the United States and the Soviet Union. 
He has talked in these terms with Adlai 
E. Stevenson, Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
W. Averell Harriman, and Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon. He undoubtedly will talk 
in similar terms with President Eisenhower. 

If the Big Two agree, Mr. Khrushchev con- 
tends, the peace of the world can be assured. 
No one would challenge their combined 
strength. 

Let us shake hands on such an agreement, 
says Mr. Khrushchev, and turn to peaceful 
competition. We will see which system— 
Communist or capitalist—can create the 
better way of life. 


PATH NOT AN EASY ONE 


Mr. Khrushchev’s words are pleasant. The 
idea seems attractive. The objective of world 
peace is unimpeachable. But, as Mr. Khru- 
shchev is well aware, the path to a two-power 
world is neither simple nor easy. For in- 
stance, what role are allies to play in the 
two-power world? 

It is well to emphasize at this point that 
the United States has never indicated that 
the concept of a two-power world would be 
acceptable to it or that it is prepared to set 
up with the Soviet Union any share-and- 
share arrangement for managing world 
affairs. 

The two-power idea did not spring full- 
blown from Mr. Khrushchev’s brow. It is 
a concept he inherited from Stalin. The late 
dictator often advocated it in discussions 
with President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Stalin’s thought was that the Soviet Union 
and the United States would take a map and 
divide the world. Each country would as- 
sume responsibility for peace and order with- 
in its sphere. Neither would interfere in 
the other’s zone. Fringe disputes or con- 
flicts without geographic limit would be set- 
tled by mutual agreement of the Big Two. 


STATUS QUO ACCEPTED 


Mr. Khrushchev has not expressed his ideas 
with quite such bluntness. But they fol- 
low the same general pattern. Each big 
power would recognize the paramount inter- 
est of the other in certain regions. 

This would mean recognition of the Com- 
munist status quo in Eastern Europe and in 
Asia. It would recognize the capitalist status 
quo in Western Europe and. the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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The two big powers would take it upon 
themselves te suppress any disorders or 
threats to the peace by the little powers. 

Such a system, of course, would cause the 
North Atlantic alliance to wither on the 
vine—long the No. 1 objective of Soviet for- 
eign policy. At the same time it would kill 
the Soviet-Chinese alliance. It would rele- 
gate the North Atlantic powers and China to 
secondary roles in world affairs. 

A Pax Russo-Americana would reign 
throughout the world. 

Such vast questions as the fate of the 
emerging nationalist movements in Asia, the 
new states of the Middle East and the fu- 
ture of the dependent areas of Africa would 
be decided over the Soviet-American con- 
ference table. The United Nations would be- 
come a mere appendage to big-power deci- 
sions. , 

Just to list the consequences that would 
flow from such Soviet-American collabora- 
tion is to make it evident that the objections 
from the U.S. side would be virtually insur- 
mountable. The United States could not be 
expected to embark upon a policy that would 
cause it to abandon its world responsibility 
of the United Nations. 


THE IMMEDIATE ISSUES 


Such a world could be attained only if the 
two powers were able first to resolve the 
whole category of immediate conflicts that 
now divides them—Germany and the Berlin 
question, disarmament, atomic control, and 
trade. 

Such a world could be attained only if the 
two big powers spoke the same language; if 
they defined their terms in the same way; if 
they understood each other’s concepts and 
objectives in the same fashion. 


The initial step, in other words, would. 


require the clearing away of the tangle of 
misconceptions, misunderstandings, falsifi- 
cations, and outright lies that have become 
imbedded in the fabric of Soviet-American 
relations. 

This is what President Eisenhower had 
in mind when he suggested that the ex- 
change of visits of himself and Mr. Khru- 
shchev would “melt the ice a little.” 

The source of much of this distortion lies 
in the propaganda apparatus of the Soviet 
Union—newspapers, magazines, and com- 
mentators who have over the years reported 
the news as a kind of a gloss on Karl Marx 
“Das Kapital” instead of attempting to pro- 
vide a clear, objective report of contempo- 
rary history. 

Mr. Khrushchev, like all Soviet leaders of 
his generation, has long viewed the United 
States through the eyes of Pravda, the Com- 
munist Party paper, or of official observers 
whose bias is identical with Pravda’s. His 
trip is bound to be replete with surprises. 

A Soviet official who was here recently said 
that propaganda and slanted reporting had 
badly distorted his picture of the United 
States. He felt that long-term effects of such 
reporting by correspondents and diplomats 
had produced serious consequences. 
. If the effects of slanted reporting have 

seriously affected the conceptions of high- 
ranking officials, the consequences have been 
even more marked as far as the Soviet public 
is concerned. 

Soviet people have been dependent upon 
the strictly controlled Government press and 
radio for information about the outside 
world. The areas of ignorance which have 
been created are enormous. 

The effects of concentrated propaganda, 
however, are not always necessarily to the 
liking of the propagandists. Many Russians, 
sated with the dull diet of slanted news and 
commentaries, have virtually ceased to read 
the Soviet press or listen to the radio, 
Others automatically reject Soviet state- 
ments, assuming them always to be falsified. 
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PRAVDA’S STYLE ASSAILED 

“Everything in Moscow has changed—but 
Pravda,” an astute young Soviet editor ob- 
served. A well-known Soviet writer said he 
had stopped writing for the daily press. 

“They ask for an article,” he said. “You 
write it in your own style reporting a situa- 
tion in your own words. But before publish- 
ing it the editor improves the article by a 
few changes. He improves it so that it reads 
just like every other article in the paper.” 

Perhaps, because Mr. Khrushchev has be- 
come aware of these defects, a conscious ef- 
fort is underway to make Soviet newspapers 
more reliable mirrors of reality. Soviet re- 
porters are now doing on-the-scene Ameri- 
can-style reporting. How seldom Soviet re- 
porters are accustomed to move out of their 
Moscow cubbyholes is indicated by the fact 
that for many of those who accompanied Vice 
President Nrxon it was their first glimpse of 
Siberia. 

The effort to break out of the cliché-world 
into reality is not without repercussions. 
For example, Aleksei I. Adzhubei, new editor 
of Izvestia, has begun to reprint articles from 
the foreign press about the Soviet Union. 
Critical passages are severely excised but even 
minor criticisms produce violent reactions 
among bureaucratic officials long accustomed 
to read only rosy prose. 

One of Izvestia’s reprints was a dispatch 
by Max Frankel of the New York Times, 
giving a positive picture of present-day 
Siberia. But Mr. Frankel noted that some 
Siberian hotels had no toilet paper. 

For weeks, thereafter, Soviet officials com- 
plained to foreign correspondents about this 
reference. Whether or not Mr. Frankel’s re- 
port was correct made no difference. The 
Officials were offended that toilet paper had 
been mentioned at all. 

When they were reminded that Mr. Khru- 
shchev had made so very sharp remarks 
about the plumbing in Siberian hotels, they 
replied: “Yes, but he did not set that up as 
an index of Siberthn culture.” 

Actually, Mr. Adzhubei has been a leader 
in bringing fresh and more realistic tech- 
niques into Soviet journalism. He insists 
that his reporters go out to the actual scene 
of events. He gives prominence to letters 
from his readers, especially those reporting 
life in terms of human interest. 

. Mr. Adzhubei edited the youth newspaper 
Komsomolskaya Pravda before taking over 
Izvestia last spring. He instilled in his staff 
a spirit of competition most unusual in 
Soviet journalism. 

The tendency of Soviet officials to edit the 
picture of the world to fit a preconceived 
pattern is what gives to Mr. Khrushchev’s 
journey to the United States its real ex- 
ploratory character. 

Not until he has completed his 13-day 
stay in the United States will Mr. Khru- 
shchev himself be in a position to under- 
stand what it would mean to live in a two- 
power world shared by the Soviet Union and 
the United States. 


FOR ENDING “COLD WAR” 


Mr. Khrushchey wants to end the “cold 
war.” Of that there can be no lingering 
doubt. He often talks of the good that will 
flow from bringing the arms race to an end. 
He notes the“huge tax burden in the United 
States and the handicap that arms produc- 
tion places on his plans to improve the life 
of the Soviet people. — 

He makes no secret of his hope that bet- 
ter relations with the United States will 
enable him to devote more attention to do- 
mestic problems. He is well aware that the 
heritage of the years of Stalinist oppression 
is far from liquidated, 

But he is also proceeding on the firm as- 
sumption that the Soviet economic and social 
system will prove itself more productive than 
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that of the United States. He is a convinced 
if somewhat unorthodox Marxist. 

But Mr. Khrushchev’s evaluation of the 
productive vitality of the capitalist system 
is rooted in ancient pictures—his boyhood 
experience in the Donets Basin coal mines 
and in Marxian descriptions of mid-19th 
century England. 

His trip to the United States will require 
him to rethink a number of basic assump- 
tions regarding the comparative vitality of 
the two systems. 

Already the relaxation and comparative 
freedom of interchange between the Soviet 
Union and the United States have had sharp 
repercussions within the Soviet Union. 

The opening of the American National Ex- 
hibition in Moscow caused Mr. Khrushchev's 
subordinates to carry out a savage press 
campaign against the favorable impression of 
the United States conveyed by the show. 

“The better you and the Russians get along, 
the worse your press is going to be in the 
Moscow papers,” a foreigner whe has lived 
many years in Moscow observed. 


FUTURE OF THE SYSTEM 


This man’s reasoning was simple. Once 
the pressure is off, once the ordinary Russian 
no longer fears war or “capitalist encircle- 
ment,” his demands will build up very rap- 
idly. He will expect his life to become just 
like that in the United States. 

The incentives that the Communist sys- 
tem has long employed have been rooted in 
external threats. With the threat removed 
and the public demanding a better life, what 
happens to the system? 

These are the calculations that Mr. Khru- 
shchev will be reviewing as he flies from the 
east coast to the west, as he observes the 
flow of cars on the highways, the bulging 
shelves of the supermarkets and the preci- 
sion of the automated assembly lines. 

This is the new world that Mr. Khrushchev, 
in his role as the Communist Columbus, will 
have to evaluate. 3 


TO MEET RULING CLASSES 


Mr. Khrushchev will meet for the first time 
the “ruling classes” that he has long believed 
control the real levers of power in the United 
States—the “60 families” whose wealth and 
influence, so he has supposed, dictate Amer- 
ican policy. 

It is an article of faith to a devout Com- 
munist like Mr. Khrushchev that the “ruling 
classes” of the United States will fight any 
relaxation with the Soviet Union to the bitter 
end. 

When Mr. Khrushchev discovers that Wall 
Street bankers and leading industrialists have 
the same differences of opinion over policy as 
occur among the “laboring masses,” he will 
be confronted with another set of reevalu- 
ations. 

If Mr. Khrushchev a doctrinaire 
mind there would be little hope that his 
journey of exploration might produce posi- 
tive results. 

A disillusioned Soviet diplomat not long 

ago said he saw no prospect of an end to the 
“cold war” until the Soviet Union moved its 
capital back to Leningrad from Moscow. 
, What he meant was that the traditional 
attitudes of Moscow—parochialism, suspi- 
cion, provincialism, hostility to foreigners, 
bureaucracy, and isolationism—provided an 
impenetrable barrier to any real meeting of 
minds between East and West. 

Not until Soviet policy once again comes 
under the more sophisticated influence of 
the great city on the Neva, built by Peter the 
Great as Russia’s window to the West, would 
it be possible to create an atmosphere of 
real confidence between East and West. 

The Soviet diplomat may be right. But 
the new ideas and new impressions to which 
Mr. Khrushchev is exposed in his journey 
of exploration may stimulate his creative 
mind to new paths of thought. 
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It has long been evident that in two great 
areas of conflict between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, differences have been 
narrowing imperceptibly. Given a will to- 
ward agreement, the Soviet and United States 
positions on disarmament and atomic con- 
trols would prove more similar than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

The German question is more complex, 
although Mr. Khrushchev insists that no 
ene—East or West—really wants German 
reunification. This leaves the Berlin ques- 
tion as the great enigma. . 

There are diplomats who contend that Mr. 
Khrushchev will never compromise on Berlin. 
But all things are relative. 


ELASTICITY POSSIBLE 


If Mr. Khrushchev could reduce the pace 
of the arms race, if he could free the Soviet 
economy from its arms burden to give the 
Russian people a more abundant life, if he 
eould take the first steps toward laying the 
foundations of normal relations with the 
United States, he might find more elasticity 
in the Soviet negotiating position than the 
West has assumed. 

Mr. Khrushchev and his principal aids are 
placing great emphasis on the desirability of 
large-scale trade between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Mr. Khrushchev 
realizes that the most realistic possibility 
for bringing the Soviet living standard up 
te the United States level is to enlist the aid 
ef the American industrial system, 


Thus there are substantial compulsions in 
the direction of making the concessions that 
would lead to rapprochement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

There is another even more formidable 
compulsion. This is the looming shadow of 
China, her crushing population superiority, 
her rapid industrialization, her imminent 
emergence as a nuclear power. 

Mr. Khrushchev may not find the America 
he expected when he lands today.” But he 
may well discover to his surprise that the 
friendship of the United States, not to men- 
tion the cooperation and collaboration Amer- 
ica offers to nations that are not antagonistic 
to her, is a prize well worth great efforts to 
obtain. 





Sewage Treatment at Dulles International 
Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, important 
contributions to the discussion conctern- 
ing sewage treatment at Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport were made in a letter to 
the editor of the Washington Evening 
Star by Harry Otis Wright, Jr., a civil 
engineer of nearby Fairfax County. In- 
asmuch as certain pertinent and sound 
arguments contained in the letter were 
deleted by the editors before publication, 
I include the full text as part of my 
remarks: 

Famrax, Va., September 4, 1959. 
The Eprror, WASHINGTON EVENING AND 
Sunpay STAR NEWSPAPER, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Eprror: Your recent editorials on the 
Chantilly Airport sewage is predicated upon 
the premise that it is irnpossible to success- 
fully treat sewage. 
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There is considerable governmental ap- 
paratus set up to control pollution of the 
streams in Virginia, also in nearby States. 

The water control board in Virginia, headed 
by the present speaker of the house of del- 
egates, has jurisdiction over all Virginia 
streams. This boarg is composed of five men 
from different parts of the State, all civic 
leaders in their areas. They have a paid staff 
of well-qualified technical people with special 
training in sanitation and water-pollution 
control. This staff works in conjunction 
with the State health department whose 
staff of engineers, scientists, biochemists, 
physicians, and others review and check all 
proposed designs for plants for the treatment 
of wastes. If and eventually when, the con- 
sulting engineer designer of a proposed plant 
has so designed it as to satisfy this staff that 
it is satisfactory, they then recommend ap- 
proval to the water control board which then 
ballots on whether or not to approve the 
plant. The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is closely as- 
sociated with the State health departments 
and has a staff of technically trained people 
to observe all phases of the State health de- 
partments programs. The Surgeon General 
has a particular interest in the Washington 
water supply. I wonder if you checked with 
Dr. Scheele, who at present occupies that 
position, before editorializing on the “Calam- 
ity to Washington,” a sewage treatment plant 
at Chantilly Airport would be. 

All of the cities up the Potomac River 
and its tributaries dump effluent from their 
sewage treatment plants into these waters; 
some very large cities like Cumberland. 
Many large towns dump raw sewage into this 
river; Strausburg is one. 

All the cities and manufacturing centers 
along the Ohio River dump treated effluent 
and sometimes raw wastes into the river. 
These waters are treated and utilized by 
cities downstream. 

Many of the cities in Europe dump ef- 
fluent into streams and the water is reused 
by cities downstream. 


Richmond, Va., uses water for its water 
supply that has been used by Lynchburg, 
Charlottesville, and other towns. 


This country is growing fast and it is no 
longer possible to prevent the spread of 
suburbia upstream from existing communi- 
ties on the pretense that it will pollute their 
water supply. We simply have to realize 
that water has to be used over and over 
again however unesthetic it may seem. The 
effluent water from the proposed Dulles In- 
ternational Airport treatment plant will be 
of a better quality than that in Broad Run 
into which it is proposed to fiow. Broad 
Run and its tributaries meanders through 
rural and agricultural terrain on its way to 
the Potomac River. It carries pollution 
from barnyard wastes, outhouses, septic 
tanks, slaughter houses, also fertilizer from 
pastures and planted fields. There is little 
doubt that some unesthetic cows may even 
further pollute the stream while standing 
in it and drinking the water. 

The change in taste that is supposed to 
occur is alleged from nitrates and algae; such 
conditions require still tranquil bodies of 
water. The river is too turbulent and turbid 
for algae to live hardly at all, much less in 
quantities large enough to affect taste, and 
more nitrates will result from runoff over 
fertilized fields than wil remain in the sew- 
age plant effluent. If the sewage treatment 
plant should break down there are provi- 
sions that limit the amount of pollutant 
discharged; this is done by ponding, aquatic 
life and aeration. The science of wastes 
treatment has come a long ways in the last 
SO years. . 

Sincerely, 
Harry Oris WRicur, Jr., P.E. 





September 18 
Letter to Mr. Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McGEE.. Mr. President, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate a very fine letter ad- 
dressed to Premier Khrushchev by Curt 
Whaley, publisher of the Powell (Wyo.) 
Tribune: In his letter Mr. Whaley calls 
to Mr. Khrushchev’s attention the fact 
that it is the voters who make thé long- 
term decisions in our form of govern- 
ment. He further calls upon Mr. Khru- 
shchev to renounce the Soviet policy of 
internal interference with the govern- 
ments of other nations if he seeks to in- 
spire the confidence and respect of the 
American people. I commend this letter 
to my colleagues, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in full at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LETTER TO Mr, KHRUSHCHEV 
POWELL, Wro., September 11, 1959. 
Mr. NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV, 
Soviet Premier, 
Blair House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. KHRUSHCHEV: This editorial-let- 
ter is writen for the purpose of informing 
you the voters of United States make the 
long-term decisions for our eountry. 

The citizens of this country must be con- 
sidered when our President and Congress 
make decisions—for our Nation is a democ- 
racy. The voter of Main Street, each urban 
settlement, ranch and farm has the power 
to select our President and Congressman. 
Here decisions are not made by one man or 
group of men. The ordinary citizen has a 
voice in putting men in positions of power. 

We welcome you to the United States of 
America because we believe you should know 
the power of the ordinary citizen in our 
country—his rights and privileges under our 
Constitution. 

It is our hope—while you are visiting us— 
that you will prove to yourself this is so. 
During your visit, it is our hope you will 
visit the plant of a newspaper. In the United 
States you will find thousands of small and 
large newspapers. No one—I repeat—no one 
tells a newspaper publisher what he must 
print or what to write. Readers have free- 
dom to express their criticisms and opinions 
in these newspapers. 

Citizens in this Nation, when aroused to 
anger over a national or international issue, 
often write—or travel to Washington to see 
their’ Congressmen. Citizens are treated 
with respect and courtesy by Government 
Officials in United States because of our 
democratic form of government. Persons in 
power in our Government must respect the 
rights of individuals, as well as their opin- 
ions, else they will not be returned to power 
by the voting citizenry. 

We would remind you the way to deal with 
the United States of America is not only 
through the top man, our President, who 
is elected to represent us, but through our 
delegate to the United Nations, our Ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union, our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

In other words, Mr. Khrushchev, you must 
sell your ideas to the citizens of this Na- 
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tion—the millions of voters in the United 
States. We are the rulers of our country. 
Mr. Eisenhower does not tell us what to 
think—what we must do, or what I must 
write. 

It is not easy to influence the thinking 
of people where a free press exists. They 
have minds of their own and make deci- 
sions. 

It is our belief that the peoples of every 
nation should have this right—they should 
not be held in captivity without the right 
of freedom of religion, speech, voting fran- 
chise, and freedom from want. Why can- 
not the Germans decide for themselves how 
they want to live—the Poles, Czechs, Slavs, 
Hungarians, Latvians—and others? 

If you really want peaceful coexistence 
among the peoples of the world, you will 
have to renounce your policies of interfer- 
ence in the form of government desired by 
citizens of these nations. Our citizens are 
informed of the promises broken by you and 
your predecessors in power. You must earn 
our respect and confidence, if you want our 
trust—our lasting friendship. 

Respectfully yours, 
CurTIs WHALEY, 
Publisher, Powell Tribune. 








The Lubbeck Plan—Project Alert 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of Lubbock, Tex., recently formed a 
citizens’ committee for the purpose of 
conducting a campaign for the revitali- 
zation of the American national char- 
acter and repudiation of international 
communism. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD appropriate excerpts from the 
report of this project issued in August 
1959. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 

INTRODUCTION 


In December 1958, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations invited certain subordinate com- 
manders in the Navy to consider and rec- 
ommend ways and means whereby the Navy 
could contribute more effectively to the 
prosecttion of the cold war. 

Perhaps this term our phrase-makers 
have coined—the cold war—is unfortunate in 
that it connotes merely a nuisance rather 
than a threat. But nonetheless we are at 
war. We have been at war for over 30 years, 
a deadly inexorable conflict between the 
American concept—the freedom and dignity 
of mankind—and the slavery of world com- 
munism. x 

This cold war is here to stay. It is nota 
war with Russia as a country or with China 
as a country. It is a war against the doc- 
trine of international communism which 
seeks to bring everything and everyone in this 
world under its complete domination. 

But while our Communist enemies relent- 
lessly pursue their course of cold war offen- 
sive, we here in America and others in the 
free nations of the world tend to look upon 
the cold war as a form of hopeful peace, 
which it is not. We have failed therefore to 
‘muster our full strength to t and to pro- 
tect ourselves. Were this Nation to become 


involved in a shooting war tomorrow morn- 
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ing, all Americans would band together 
with a determination to win it and win it 
quickly. . All of our resources, regardless of 
expense and regardless of personal sacrifice, 
would be thrown into the battle. 

Our way of life is threatened in this cold 
war just as certainly as it would be in a 
hot war. Yet we have failed to recognize that 
@ supreme national effort is required if we 
are to survive as a nation. 

The Communists are proceeding according 
to plan—a plan first expounded by Lenin 
years ago when he said, “First we will take 
Eastern Europe, then the masses of Asia, then 
we will encircle the United States which will 
be the last bastion of capitalism. We will 
not have to attack. It will fall like an over- 
ripe fruit into our hands.” 

And fall we may, for unwittingly all too 
many Americans serve the cause of their own 
decline and disaster. Too many Americans, 
by pursuing selfish interests, sacrifice the 
common good. Too many otherwise patriotic 
citizens and misguided idealists weaken the 
moral fiber of liberty by failing to recognize 
their responsibility for its preservation. Our 
forefathers gave us liberty and freedom. It 
remains for us to be worthy of them. 

A glance at any daily newspaper is enough 
to confirm our unworthiness. Traffic viola- 
tions, drunkenness, drug addiction, crimes 
of senseless savagery, vandalism, juvenile de- 
linquency, a sneering contempt for law and 
order—all these and many more are abund- 
ant proof of the downward path we are 
following. 

Now this gloomy picture is distressing 
enough to me as an American citizen. It is 
even more distressing to me as a member 
of our military service, for it forebodes a 
collapse of the personal integrity and dis- 
cipline which is the backbone of a successful 
and victorious military organization. 

I believe that this downward path, this 
climate of complacency and apathy, of 
cynicism and lowered moral standards, of 
materialism, irreligion and lack of faith in 
our society aids and abets the Communist 
cause. The evil of communism is succeeding 
because we are doing little or nothing 
about it. 

The wise military commander carefully 
analyzes all facets of the situation before 
committing his forces to action. So should 
we as Americans take stock nationally as we 
enter into a stronger campaign in the cold 
war. The American people must recognize 
the threat that we face from international 
communism. We must understand that the 
continuation of their cold war tactics can 
win for the Communists their ultimate goal 
ef complete world domination unless we face 
up to the challenge and willingly undertake 
a national effort of tremendous proportions. 
Let us assert once again those qualities which 
have made this Nation great—honor, indus- 
try, integrity, courage, and an abiding faith 
in God. 


What is needed, then, is a national pro- 
gram of reeducation in these virtues. We 
should undertake at the same time a na- 
tional program to reach the American people 
more about communism—its objectives and 
its methods of operation. We should, in 
other words, gird our loins for a long battle, 
with full knowledge of the threat that we 
face and with full appreciation of the herit- 
age we would preserve. 

Throughout this Nation there are thou- 
sands of organizations and individuals who 
are seeking to attain these objectives with- 
in their own spheres of influence. Their ef- 
forts have accomplished muck, but much 
more remains to be done. What is lacking is 
@ concerted, coordinated effort to bring the 
facts to the attention of all Americans, not 
for just a season or a year, but over the long 
term, until this increased awareness and in- 
creased national effort brings us victory in 
the cold war being waged against us. 
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Before such a project could be undertaken 
on a national level, however, it seemed nec- 
essary to demonstrate that it would work on 
a community level. Could a community 
plan and carry out effectively a program of 
the required magnitude? The citizens of 
Lubbock, Tex., have answered that question 
resoundingly in the affirmative by their vig- 
orous execution of Project Alert. 

Lubbock is a city admirably suited for such 
a pilot program. It has excellent newspa- 
pers, radio and television stations, and two 
fine institutions of higher learning. Its 
many churches attest to the fact that this 
is a community under God, one that may 
well be expected to take the lead in the battle 
against godless communism. Above all, its 
citizens are proud and independent Ameri- 
Cans, eager to serve their community and 
their Nation. 

I am, of course, pleased that members of 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve and the 
Advisory Council on Naval Affairs played a 
part in Project Alert, but since the im- 
portance of the program transcends serv- 
ice ties, I am particularly gratified that the. 
actual direction came from the mayor of 
Lubbock and his committee of representa- 
tive citizens from all walks of life. 

This booklet is a report of the achieve- 
ments of the Lubbock plan. It is also a guide 
for similar action by other communities. By 
making this report possible, Lubbock shows 
the way toward a reaffirmation ef our na- 
tional character—a rebirth of our national 
virtue—and toward ultimate victory in the 
cold war. 

W. G. ScHINDLER. 


New ORLEANS, La., August 1959. 


PHASE 3: THE FOLLOWUP 


The mayor’s advisory committee realized 
early in their planning that the 30-day 
period allocated for the first phase of the 
campaign could serve only as a point of de- 
parture. They knew that the project must 
continue if. it were to achieve even a frac- 
tion of its potential. 

That this realization was shared by the 
community was evidenced by the responses 
to a postcampaign public opinion survey 
conducted by the Naval Reservists at the 
request of the mayor’s committee. The sur- 
vey posed these questions: 

1. Did you or any organization to which 
you belong hear any lectures given by speak~ 
ers for Project Alert? 

2. If so would you consider yourself better 
informed? In what way? 

3. Do you believe such a program should 
be continued in order to reach more people? 

4. Have you any suggestions or criticisms 
to make regarding Project Alert? 

An overwhelming majority of those inter- 
viewed had heard of Project Alert and were 
generally familiar with its objectives. With- 
out exception, the interviewees recommended 
that the program be continued. Of those 
who had heard Project Alert speakers, all 
felt that they were better informed to some 
degree. Perhaps most important of all, 
everyone interviewed indicated that his in- 
terest in learning more about the problem 
and in contributing to its solution had been 
aroused. 

Here is a random sampling of comments 
reported by the interviewers: 

“It is.my understanding that this will be 
a continuing program and I firmly believe 
that it should be continued. All Lubbock 
organizations should have the chance to hear 
the speakers present the information that 
has been prepared.” 

“It is my personal opinion that something 
like this should have been started a long 
time ago and I believe that we will fail to 
reach as many people as possible if the pro- 
gram is allowed to stop at this point.” 

“It is my opinion that the program has 
led to more people being informed about the 
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menace of communism and has caused more 

people to take stock of themselves and to 

ask themselves very serious questions about 
their own retardation of our moral poten- 
tialities.” 

“I believe that a weekly program should be 
set up on both radio and television to elab- 
erate upon the information given in the 
speeches. In this way, perhaps people who 
are not in organizations or in churches may 
be reached.” 

“I have been amazed at the revelations that 
have come from Project Alert. I only hope 
that more is to come and that more people 
may be reached.” 

“Project Alert has done more to bring 
about a spirit of cooperation among our cit- 
izens than any other one thing we have un- 
dertaken. It has been good for all of us.” 

“At first I-wondered about the merit of 
Project Alert. I now realize its importance 
to everyone in the United States.” 

Further evidence of growing public in- 
terest in the campaign came from the Lub- 
bock city librarian who reported a very no- 
ticeable increase in activity in books touch- 
ing on the theme of Project Alert. 

The mandate was clear. The citizens were 
interested and they wanted more. Quickly, 
the mayor’s committee decided that they 
would get more. Lubbock plans now to con- 
tinue Project Alert indefinitely. 

The basie organization will be headed by 
@ small group taken from the original ad- 
visory committee, the parent-teachers as- 
sociation, the ministerial alliance, and the 
administrative heads of local educational in- 
stitutions, including the public schools. 

Disoussion groups have been formed 
throughout the city. A materials subcom- 
roittee is still functioning; the speakers bu- 
reau is now set up on @ permanent basis; 
new radio, television, and newspaper sched- 
ules will be prepared; a local luncheon club 
has been asked to take over the duties of the 
speakers placement committee and addition- 
al short subjects will be shown in local 
theaters. Other nationally known speakers, 
the first already scheduled, will come to Lub- 
bock. Project Alert has entered into a state 
of permanency. 

The advisory committee was not content, 
however, to report only the successful side 
of the story. All persons associated with the 
campaign were asked to review it discern- 
ingly and to analyze errors of omission and 
commission. From this review, the advisory 
committee has prepared a series of recom- 
mendations, not only for its own future use, 
but for consideration by other communities 
contemplating a similar program. 

Lubbock's recommendations are: 

1. Sanction and sponsorship for the proj- 
ect must come from the highest possible 
level—the mayor, the city council, the cham- 
ber of commerce, or other highly placed and 
respected organizations or individuals. 

2. As in any organization, control of lead- 
ership must be assigned and the resulting 
responsibility must be accepted by one or 
not more than two individuals. In Lubbock, 
ene individual had the primary responsibil- 
ity for carrying out the basic organization 
of the project and supplementing it with 
changes dictated by events. An assistant to 
the chairman was responsible for getting 
people to meetings of the various commit- 
tees and also acted as coordinator for all 
committees appointed by the advisory com- 
mittee. Without one or two individuals who 
are willing to spend some 3 or 4 hours a 
day in the initial stages of planning, a pro- 
gram of this type cannot expect to get un- 
derway. 

8. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that meetings and the comments therein 
should not be allowed to get away from the 
control of the presiding officer. At any pub- 
lic meeting, it is very likely that there will 
be special interest groups who have no 
thought other than to raise their own per- 
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sonal prejudicé against other individuals or 
organizations. If such a thing is allowed 
to dominate a meeting, the effect can be 
disruptive to the community effort. It should 
be stressed continually that all members of 
the committee and, indeed, all citizens of 
the community are working on a purely edu- 
cational and informational program. 

4. Greater time should be allowed from the 
initial planning stage to the first scheduled 
talk by local speakers. From the experience 
gained, it is suggested that at least 3 months 
of planning be done prior to any announce- 
ment of the formation of a committee. This 
work of planning and basic organization may 
be done by two or three or more individuals, 
either in ACONA or in a similar citizens’ 
group. Such basic planning down to the last 
detail will insure that the program is ready 
and that community interest is present or 
can be aroused. 

5. This greater leadtime is also important 
in arranging for speakers. Many organiza- 
tions require a great deal of advance notice 
to arrange their programs to accomomdate 
a series of talks. 

6. In addition to the series of talks, it is 
desirable to have prepared one or more 
20-minute talks, synthesizing the entire pro- 
gram. The use of visual aids with these talks 
would be helpful and could also be used on 
t»levision presentations. 

7. Outside speakers are valuable not only 

for their message, but also for their pub- 
licity potential, but they are by no means 
necessary for success, Each community has 
within its boundaries the men, women, and 
materials to devise and execute a worthy pro- 
gram. 
8. Great emphasis should be placed on get- 
ting the theme of the project before young 
people. One Project Alert worker summed 
up this objective when he said, “‘Let’s get the 
story before the schools, where tomorrow is 
being made.” To this end, the Lubbock or- 
ganization might be modified to include a 
separate subcommittee for youth groups. 

It is difficult to measure the success of a 
program like Project Alert. The effectiveness 
of an advertising campaign can be rated in 
terms of increased sales; a political campaign 
can be judged by the number of votes cast. 
A month-long pilot program, however, deal- 
ing with public attitudes and opinions, can- 
not be subjected to any specific yardstick to 
determine its results. It can be measured 
only in terms of the effort expended and the 
audience reached. 

This, then, is the story of Project Alert in 
Lubbock, Tex. It is a story of much hard 
work, of dedicated leadership, of.concerted 
effort; and of communitywide cooperation. 
It proves one thing: The job can be done. 





Mexican Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
150 years ago today, on September 16, 
1810, the Mexican people first demanded 
their freedom from the oppressive rule of 
the Spanish viceroys. 

On that day Father Miguel Hidalgo y 
Costilla, a member of the lower clergy 
who had been profoundly influenced by 
the doctrines of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity of the French Revolution, 
gave the shout—“el grito”—of revolt and 
independence in the city of Dolores in 
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northern Mexico. Hidalgo and his fol- 
lowers won several victories against the 
Spanish Royalists, but in 1811 they were 
finally defeated and their leaders were 
executed. Nevertheless, the banner of 
independence was not allowed to fall and 
the struggle continued for 10 long years 
until the last viceroy was crushed and 
Mexico became independent in 1821. 
Since that date the path of an inde- 
pendent Mexico has not been smooth. 
Between 1821 and 1876, for example, 
Mexico had two regencies, two Emperors, 
several dictators, and enough Presidents 
to make no fewer than 74 governments. 
From 1876 until 1911, except for a short 
interval of 4 years, the country was un- 
der the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz. 
Diaz was overthrown by the revolution 
of 1910 but the troubles of Mexico con- 
tinued. The country was beset by civil 
wars, attempted revolutions, and politi- 
cal oppression. It was not until the 
Presidency of Lajara Cardenas, who was 
elected in 1934, that some measure of 
peace and stability came to Mexico. This 
atmosphere of peace was soon broken by 
World War II. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the war brought a strengthening of 
Mexican-United States relations and in 
general left Mexico materially stronger. 
We in the United States owe a great 
deal to our southern neighbors. The 
whole concept of the Western cowboy, 
his trade, his horse, his clothes, and his 
techniques are part of the rich heritage 
that Mexicans have contributed to our 
way of life. Originally, the first Ameri- 
cans who settled in Texas in the 1820’s 
thought of themselves as farmers. It 
was their Mexican neighbors, whose 
herds had roamed the ranges since the 
early 1700’s, who introduced them to 
the lariat, the branding iron, and the 


. roundup of the longhorns. Soon it be- 


came an insult to refer to a Texan as a 
farmer. He was a “vaquero,” or its Eng- 
lish translation, cowboy. California, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Nevada all 
bear the lyrical names that the Mexicans, 
who had lived in the borderlands since 
1598, first wrote on their maps, as do 
innumerable rivers, mountains, cities, 
and towns from Texas to the Pacific 
Ocean. It was these Mexicans who eased 
the way for the immigrants pouring into 
the Southwest by freely sharing with 
them the immense fund of experience 
they had accumulated. In more recent 
years the Mexican-Americans have not 
diminished their contribution to our 
country; 375,000 men of Mexican origin 
served in the Armed Forces and because 
so many of them deliberately sought the 
most dangerous assignments they suf- 
fered casualties far out of proportion 
to their numbers. The Mexican-Ameri- 
eans also won a phenomenal number of 
awards for gallantry in action. For ex- 
ample, of the 26 Texans who received 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, 5 
were of Mexican descent, 


Unfortunately, though the Mexican- 
Americans contributed richly to the 
rapid development of the Southwest, few 
of them benefited from the vast changes 
that followed annexation. ‘They were 
children of a simple folk culture speak- 
ing what was now a foreign language; 
strangers in a land they one had shared 
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with the Indians. Thus, while the living 
standard of other Americans rose, that 
of the Mexicans fell appallingly. Yet, 
to-so many Mexicans south of the border. 
their northern neighbors seemed so rich 
that they began to head north in search 
of jobs—which usually lasted only for 
the length of the harvest. Thus, was 
born the problem of the migratory farm 
worker, or bracero, of whom over half 
a million enter this country each year. 

Much has been done to improve the 
status of the migratory worker, and in 
fact all the Mexican-Americans. But it 
still not enough. On this, the anniver- 
sary of Mexican Independence Day, it 
is fitting that we once again rededicate 


ourselves to helping those Mexicans less 


fortunate than ourselves to whom.we owe 
so much and make it possible for them 
to share in our great fortune as citizens 
of this great Nation. me 





American Tides To Be Turned 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following Ernest K. Lindley 
article from the August 31, 1959, issue of 
Newsweek: - 

Tue Uciy CULT 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 


Against the ominous backdrop of the Com- 
munist aggression against Laos, I should like 
to point to some of the mistakes we are 
making, or seem to be slipping toward, in 
the struggle for Asia. By “we” I mean not 
just our Government, or parts of it, but un- 
Official Americans. And I am not concerned 
here with past mistakes. The favorable tide 
I found on my recent survey of 17 Asian na- 
tions and colonies exists in spite of them. 
My concern is about current and possible 
future mistakes that might reverse this tide: 

1, The worst general mistake is to pay 
attention to such a preposterous book as 
“The Ugly American,” a grotesque cartoon 
of a few misfits and errors of the past. Some 
of its suggestions for improving American 
operations in Asia are out of date—already 
having been put into effect. Some are ridic- 
ulous. At the same time, it ignores some of 
the things Asians most need from us. As a 
result, anyone who takes this book seriously 
is misinformed about the present situation 
and badly advised as to the future. (For an 
informed American’s critique, see the article 
by Thomas W. Wilson, Jr., in Harper’s for 
June.) 

Few free Asians I saw on this trip had read 
this book. They were too intelligent to take 
it seriously, although some remarked that 
it furnished propaganda for our common 
enemies and one noted that it was insulting 
to Asians. The distinguished Thai editor, 
Kukrit Pramoj, has written an urbane reply 
(with implied reference also to Graham 
Greene’s “The Quiet American”). He calls 
it “The Loud and Beautiful American.” Due 
to appear in the September issue of Pacifica, 
it deserves an audience throughout America. 

It is the effect of “The Ugly American” 
on Americans, including some of Congress 
and certain sections of the press, which dis- 
turbs a U.S. observer just returned from 
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Asia. One shudders to think how many 
more people, here and throughout the world, 
may be misled by the movie version. 

2. Sensational journalism in “The Ugly 
American” vein. A recent series of largely 
unverified charges concluded that our aid 
program in South Vietnam is a “fiasco.” 
Even if every charge were true—which is not 
the case—the net effect was a wrong im- 
pression of the situation and what has been 
achieved. Vietnam has made more striking 
progress in more ways than any other of the 
17, Asian nations and cotonies I revisited on 
my recent tour. Overall, the American aid 
program there has been a great success. 
These articles were an affront to an ally who 
has accomplished wonders but is still bat- 
tling the Communists. They made propa- 
ganda for the enemy. And the Communists 
are also making propaganda use of the re- 
sultant congressional inquiries. Saying that 
they prove we regard our Asian allies as 
colonies, not as independent nations. 

3. Congressional rehashes of bad situations 
that had already been cleaned up. -Prime 
example: Laos. (See my column, p. 34, 
Newsweek, June 1.) This inquiry directed 
attention to an obsolete past at the very time 
that a new, clean, courageous government 
was braving the gathering storm that has 
now broken. 

4. Cuts in military aid. It is folly to re- 
duce the military forces of the frontline free 
nations of Asia. Laos is a stark warning. 
We may have overarmed one ally—Pakistan— 
although I don’t think so. The solution is 
a settlement between India and Pakistan, 
followed by a joint defense of the sub- 
continent, as advocated by President Ayub 
Khan of Pakistan. 

5. The failure to put our development 
loans on a 5-year basis, so that Asian devel- 
opment programs can be more systematically 
planned. 

6. Too much. redtape. It slows and 
hampers our aid programs. Congress should 
try to reduce it. 

These are the serious mistakes, a prescrip- 
tion for defeat. Of course, we should always 
be on guard against corruption and waste— 
although it’s unreasonable to expect West- 
ern standards of all the new Asian govern- 
ments. But we can’t win the struggle for 
Asia—and the world—by beating the heads 
of our friends and the many competent, ex- 
perienced, dedicated Americans who repre- 
sent us Overseas. Let us rid ourselves of 
this ugly cult, this masochistic defamation of 
American intelligence and character and of 
the Asian leaders and peoples who stand with 
us in the struggle for freedom. 





A Splendid Portent: The Town Affiliation 
of Napa, Calif., With Como, Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLEM MILLER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 





* should like to call attention to a signifi- . 


cant event of international good will.” 


The town of Napa, Calif., has officially 
established a sister-city program with 
Como, Italy. This is a matter of great 
pride to me. Napa, situated in a most 
beautiful valley of the same name, is 
filled with warm and friendly people, 
many of them having their origins in 
Italy. This valley produces the finest 
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wine grapes, equal to any the world over. 
The sight of the ordered rows along the 
valley floor, contrasting with the wild 
growth and stone outcroppings of the 
ringing hills, affords a beauty scarcely 
to be matched elsewhere in the United 
States. It is fitting that Napa should 
join hands with the city of Como. My 
memory of it as one of the loveliest in 
Italy, make it a fitting partner for Napa 
in California, with similar topographical 
contrasts. Como, situated on a beauti- 
ful lake near the Swiss border, is pri- 
marily a tourist center, surrounded by 
small, well-kept farms, formal villas, 
while the incredible beauty of the Alps 
looms above. The industry of Napa is 
steel fabricating, cement products, 
gloves, clothing and fine leather, corre- 
sponding to Como’s auto fabricating and 
quality silk industries. 

The relationship between the cities 
will grow strong with the years. The 
characteristics they share—of beauty, of 
warmth, and friendliness, of small 
tradesmen, of industry, of tourism, of 
small but flourishing agriculture, of 
keen cultural interests, will knit the 
communities together. 

_The idea for town affiliation arose out 
of the people-to-people program of 1956. 
This was launched by President Eisen- 
hower in September of that year, as a 
means of building new roads for national 
understanding. At the White House 
conference the President said: 

If our American ideology is eventually to 
win out in the great struggle being waged 
between opposing ways of life, it must have 
the active support of thousands of inde- 
pendent private groups and institutions and 
millions of individual Americans acting 
through person-to-person communication in 
foreign lands. 


Such fine sentiments mean little with- 
out implementation. Some 70 cities are 
presently participating in the program. 
Napa now takes its place as one of these. 
The impetus was supplied by its mayor, 
Joe Greco. From the outset he has seen 
the tremendous possibilities of friend- 
ship with a city of another land. He 
himself is of Italian ancestry as is his 
wife. Once imbued with the idea, it was 
to his credit, more than any other, that 
the project reached fruition. He wrote 
to the ‘mayor of Como, Lino Gelpi. 
Napa’s sheriff, John Claussen, an ama~ 
teur radio operator, offered his services 
to communicate with friends in the Como 
area. 

Finally, Mayor Greco flew to Italy to 
formalize the relationship. Let him tell 
it in his own words: 

It was necessary for us to take a taxicab 
from the airport in Milano to the hotel in 
Como, Italy, where we were royally received 
by the mayor of that city, Avvocato (attor-~ 
ney) Lino Gelpi. I presented to him a case of 
six bottles of our Napa Valley wines and a 
gold key to the city of Napa, inviting him to 
visit with us some time in the very near 
future. 

The reception in Como will be something 
that will live in my memory for a good many 
years to come. Mayor Gelpi will long be re- 
membered for his generosity. We had at our 
disposal his official car and driver. We were 
entertained at the best places, Cavilier Carlo 
Piatta and Chief of Police Hugo Bianchi 
drove us on a sightseeing tour around Lake 
Como, the funicular (railroad) and ali of 
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the museums. They really showed us and 
gave us a fine tour of all of the places of 
interest. 

One of the very important and amusing 
things was a tour of the Tempio Voltiano, on 
August 7. The place was in charge of a Mr. 
Antonio Besano who acted as a caretaker and 
the person to escort you through this very 
famous memorial. When he heard that I was 
from Napa, Calif., and the Napa Valley, he 
asked me if I knew Mr. Pringle who came 
from the Napa Valley where he is an official 
of the Schramsberg winery. He told me that 
he has enjoyed a friendship of many years 
with Mr. Pringle. Each person who helped 
entertain us received a pair of our Napa 
Glove Co. gloves. We then traveled to Milano 
where we stopped at the Grand Continental 


Hotel. 


From Como, Mayor Greco toured over 
Italy, meeting mayors and city officials. 
Everywhere he met with the same warm, 
outgoing reception that he had met in 
Como. Theré was the gracious exchange 
of gifts, the symbols of our industry in 
Napa, fine wines and well-made gloves. 
In this manner, he visited Milan, Turin, 
Rome, Naples, and Salerno. He met 
relatives whose existence he was not even 
aware of previously. Late in August, 
this ambassador of good will returned to 
his native land. 

Even then, his mission was not yet 
completed. He talked personally with 
His Excellency Signor Manlio Brosio, 
Ambassador of Italy, who congratulated 
him on the trip as a “wonderful gesture 
of good will,” expressing the hope that 
it might be emulated by others. 

The city of Como, Italy, seeking a 
champion here, asked Perry Como, the 
world-renowned singer, to act as hon- 
orary mayor of the city whose name 
he bears. Mr. Como graciously ac- 
acepted the office. In honor of the 
event, Mayor Greco designed and had 
struck a medal for presentation to Mr. 
Como. 

Plans are already underway to demon- 
strate the city-to-city affiliation in prac- 
tical terms. The city of Napa wishes to 
demonstrate to Como, Italy, how Ameri- 
can ideals are reflected in our way of 
life. It will give our people of the Napa 
Valley a way of combating Iron Curtain 
propaganda. Mayor Greco, the city 
council, and members of the board of 
supervisors will join in urging participa- 
tion by the people of Napa Valley. Citi- 
zens will write letters to pen-pal friends 
in Como. Sheriff Joe Claussen and 
others will establish radio contact. An 
idea to exchange children’s school art 
will be encouraged. Exchanges of tour- 
ists and notables will be arranged. Sup- 
port will be enlisted on the widest possi- 
ble base, from the chamber of commerce, 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Lion’s clubs, from or- 
ganized labor, industry, and schools. 

At the national level, a volunteer, non- 
governmental committee, headed by Mr. 
Mark Bortman of Boston, stands ready 
to give professional assistance. All of 
this gives point and purpose to the state- 
ment of Senator Ciamr EncLe: “The 
people-to-people program carried out 
through the sister city mechanism is the 
most dynamic development in the field 
of U.S. foreign relations since World 
War I.” The city of Napa, together 
with its dynamic mayor, Joe Greco, to- 
gether with Como and Mayor Gelpi, will 
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do their parts to make this promise an 
actuality. 

To me this is a most hopeful, encour- 
aging portent. My warmest salutations 
go to all who give this splendid project a 
helping hand. 





Another Worthy Program of American 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
plexities involved in the fulfillment of 
today’s legislative requirements mandate 
a better informed and more aware popu- 
lace. I was pleased to receive a letter 
from Ernest A. Tupper, manager of the 
Government Relations Department of 
the American Can Co., dated September 
11, 1959, with which Mr. Tupper en- 
closed a copy of a message to all of the 
company’s employees urging that they 
take an active interest in the party of 
their choice. I trust that other seg- 
ments of industry will follow this fine 
example. 

The letter follows: 

AMERICAN CAN Co., 
Washington, D.C., September 11, 1959. 
The Honorable ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DreaR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: The attached 
message from Mr. William C. Stolk, presi- 
dent of our company, will reach our 50,000 
employees shortly, and will, I believe, be 
of considerable interest to you. It is another 
example of the sincere efforts our company, 
and other business organizations, are mak- 
ing to stimulate more and more people to 
work for good government through the po- 
litical party of their personal and individual 
choice. 

In Mr. Stolk’s letter he urges all em- 
ployees to begin now—instead of waiting 
until campaign time—to become an active 
worker in a political party. He urges em- 
ployees of our company to go to party meet- 
ings, to volunteer for party organization 
work, to pay party organization dues, and to 
contribute to the cost of nominating and 
electing people who will stand for the prin- 
ciples in which they believe. 

Our management is firmly convinced that 
efforts designed to reawaken people to the 
responsibilities of citizenship—efforts sup- 
plemented by programs designed to add to 
their political education and their under- 
standing of basic issues, should contribute 
toward making our country a better coun- 
try, and make the task of the elected official 
easier, more satisfying, and more rewarding. 

I trust you approve of this kind of cor- 
porate activity and that you welcome our 
efforts. 

Cordially yours, 
ERNEST A. TUPPER. 





To ALL AMERICAN CAN PEOPLE, A MESSAGE 
AsovuT POLITICS 

This message, I hope, will stir every Amer- 
ican Can employee to become an active 
worker in party politics—and to begin now 
instead of waiting until major political cam- 
paigns are at climax. I am convinced, and 
would like to convince you, that the need is 
urgent for each one of us to work vigorously 
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and continuously in party politics of our own 
choice, on our own time and at our own 
expense. , 

e Government is like private business in one 
respect. The value we receive from it is in 
proportion to the effort we put into it. 

In previous statements—including my Chi- 
cago public affairs speech reported in the 
July 9 Canco News Letter—I have urged all 
American Can people, and everyone else who 
has time and money invested in American 
business, to lead out and speak out on public 
issues, first deciding for ourselves what is 
right in public affairs; and then doing our 
best to sell other people on the merit and 
sense of our convictions. 

If we are going to succeed in translating 
our personal convictions into the perform- 
ance of good government, we have to do more 
than just talk about them. We have to join 
with others sharing our convictions, in the 
concrete task of selecting and electing public 
Officials dedicated and committed to the same 
objectives, 

There is only one way to do this: Choose 
the political.party which, in its known aims, 
comes closest to being for the kind of gov- 
ernment you are for. Go to its meetings, in 
your Own home precinct and elsewhere. At 
your party’s meetings, promote and support 
the positions and goals you know are in the 
direction of good government. Be active in 
selecting candidates (or delegates to con- 
ventions) who will work for those goals. 
Volunteer for party organization work. Pay 
your party organization dues; and contribute 
money to help pay the costs of campaigning 
to elect your candidates. 

In forthcoming issues of Canco publica- 
tions, our government relations department 
will explain political party organization at 
all levels; and will describe how you can ar- 
range for your personal political contribu- 
tions to flow in support of the causes and 
candidates which you, as a citizen, believe in 
and want to support. 

The summary of my message can be re- 
peated fromm the closing part of miy previously 
reported Chicago speech: “The payoff * * * 
will come only if and when knowledgeable 
people actually support the cause of good 
government with their own personal ef- 
fort. * * * A vastly increased number of 
people must be encouraged, stimulated and 
urged to work in their own precincts and 
wards for good government, through the 
party of their individual and personal choice. 
* * * The decision to work or not work to 
promote the cause of good government must, 
of course, be left to the individual’s personal 
conscience.” 

Sincerely. yours, 
Wirt C. STOLK, 
President. 





Steve Parker: Show Business Ambas- 
sador of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, members of 
show business, as you know, have long 
been good-will ambassadors for the 
United States. One such good-will am- 
bassador is producer Steve Parker who 
has personally Cone a great deal to im- 
prove our relations with Japan. 

Mr. Parker, who is married to actress 
Shirley MacLaine, resides at 4061 Royal 
Oaks Place, Encino. 
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A token of the appreciation of Mr. 
Parker’s efforts on the part of the 
Japanese nation was the recent award 
which was presented to him by the Japa~ 
nese Consul in Los Angeles designating 
him “Man of the Year.” 

More recently, Mr. Parker rounded up 
the leading entertainers in Japan and 
brought them to the United States to be 
featured at the New Frontier Hotel in 
Las Vegas in his “Holiday in Japan” 
production. Critics have hailed this 
show as a worthy representation of the 
Japanese culture, one which will help 
many Americans understand that Orien- 
tal nation. 

It was for bringing this production to 
America that Mr. Parker received the 
Japanese Government’s “Man of the 
Year” award. 

During the past 4 years, Mr. Parker has 
also helped create Japanese understand- 
ing of America and of American business 
methods. While conducting his own en- 
tertainment enterprises in Japan, Mr. 
Parker has always been so courteous that 
he has created infinite good will for 
America and has even been commended 
for this by our Ambassador to Japan, Mr. 
Douglas MacArthur II. 

He has further added to this country’s 
respect abroad by instructing Japanese 
film makers in American motion-picture 
technical know-how. 

One documentary film, entitled “On- 
sen,” which he made in and about Japan 
was awarded first prize at the Southeast 
Asia Film Festival, thereby bringing fur- 
ther prestige to America in the Orient. 

Another of his films about Japan, 
“Geisha,” won first prize at the World 
Film Festival in Brussels, Belgium. 

Mr. Parker has been extremely active 
in promoting Japanese charities, as have 
been he and Mrs. Parker in promoting 
national and local charities in the south- 
ern California area. 





Marquardt Contributes to San Fernando 
Valley Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HOLT., Mr. Speaker, once re- 
plete with orange trees, walnut groves, 
and farmland, the topography of Cali- 
fornia’s San Fernando Valley has pro- 
gressively changed within the gast two 
decades to a major industrial and resi- 
dential complex. 

Today, more than 850,000 people re- 
side in the valley area; more than 20,000 
large and small businesses flourish. 
Contributing to the vital national de- 
fense effort and to the economic and 
sociological welfare of the valley com- 
munity are a number of major industries 
engaged in research, development, and 
production of aircraft, missiles, rocketry, 
nucleonics, and electronics. 

The valley’s growth spiral is no mere 
cuincidence but representative of a cycle 
which found its beginnings during the 
1840's when the first groups of far- 
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sighted industrialists gambled on the 
potential of the area. As farm turned 
to factory and residences replaced or~ 
chards and groves, more industry and 
more people were attracted to the San 
Fernando Valley. This influx has gen- 
erated an unprecedented community 
development program for new homes, 
schools, churches, shopping areas, hos- 
pitals, roads and streets, utilities, and 
recreational facilities. 

Typical of the pioneer firms which es- 
tablished headquarters in the valley is 
the Marquardt Corp. at Van Nuys. The 
company, during its 15-year history, has 
achieved particular recognition as the 
developer and producer of the first op- 
erational supersonic ramjet engine, the 
cruise propulsion system for the Bomarc 
area defense missile. 

. Last month, the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, joined by more than 300 
civic and business leaders, sponsored a 
salute to Marquardt testimonial lunch- 
eon in honor of the company’s achieve- 
ments and contributions to the commu- 
nity during the past decade and a half. 

Marquardt had a most beginning as 
the result of studies advanced in the 
field of ramjet propulsion by the com- 
Pany’s president and founder, Roy E. 
Marquardt. His research perceived the 
feasibility of utilizing waste heat to re- 
cover thrust at high speeds—a funda- 
mental of the ramjet propulsion theory. 
The studies resulted in a Navy ramjet 
research contract under sponsorship of 
the University of Southern California, 
where Mr. Marquardt then served as di- 
rector of aeronautical research. The 
company was formed in Los Angeles in 
1944 to develop, manufacture, and test 
these first ramjet engines. These early 
projects established operational feasibil- 
ity and contributed to new state-of-the- 
art design, manufacturing, and test tech- 
niques to support the propulsion studies. 
The initial ramjet work also fostered 
pneumatic control design and develop- 
ment—at first, as directly applicable to 
ramjet control, and later, more broadly 
in the supersonic inlet control field. 


By 1948 the need became apparent for 
new facilities conducive to Marquardt’s 
rapidly expanding operations. The San 
Fernando Valley offered an ideal site for 
physical expansion, particularly in the 
category of highly specialized advanced 
testing facilities. The valley, then 
boasting a population of approximately 
250,000, provided a potential labor pool 
from which industry could draw qualified 
professional and semiprofessional per- 
sonnel. When Marquardt leased the old 
Timm Aircraft plant at Van Nuys, the 
company was comprised of 170 em- 
ployees, with approximately $50,000 in 
capital equipment and facilities. 

Reflecting the growth of the valley, 
Marquardt has since. expanded and 
diversified, and today, the company rep- 
resents an enterprise which is national, 
and in some instances, international 
scope. In addition to its power systems 
group—propulsion, controls, and acces- 
sories, and test divisions—and ASTRO 
division at Van Nuys, the company op- 
erates a ramjet engine production plant 
at Ogden, Utah. Last year, Marquardt 
embarked upon a diversification program 
through the acquisition of its Pomona 
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division and a subsidiary, Cooper Devel- 
opment Corp. in Monrovia, thus broad- 
ening its capabilities in the development 
of engine and missile systems, weapons 
support equipment, and research rock- 
etry. In addition, the company has of- 
fices in Washington, D.C., Dayton, Ohio, 
and Orlando, Fla. Field service repre- 
sentation is also maintained at SAC 
bases throughout the United States, and 
in Canada, England, and West Germany. 

Since establishing itself at Van Nuys, 
Marquardt has increased its personnel by 
3,500 percent, two-thirds of whom are 
valley employees. The company’s facil- 
ity appreciation approaches $9 million 
in property, plant, and equipment—(ex- 
clusive of Government-furnished equip- 
ment and facilities)—an 18-fold increase 
over the original Van Nuys facility. An 
established valley landmark is the $15 
million Air Force-Marquardt Jet Lab- 
oratory. This facility, which is capable 
of testing altitudes approaching 200,000 
feet and mach numbers of 7 and be- 
yond, makes possible the development 
of an entirely new generation of super- 
sonic propulsion systems. 

The future of ramjet propulsion con- 
tinues to hold promise for advanced mili- 
tary applications as well as commercial 
uses. The Bomarc program and other 
weapon system concepts offer great po- 
tential for ramjet-powered antimissile 
applications. Advanced versions of the 
ramjet, combining it with rocket power, 
make ramijets feasible for space opera- 
tion. Commercially, ramjet-powered 
transports are envisioned flying coast- 
to-coast in 1 hour by 1970. 

By year-end 1959, Marquardt will have 
expanded its capabilities in the nuclear 
propulsion field with the addition of a 
nuclear systems division at Van Nuys. 
Anticipating its higher sales and earn- 
ings record in its history, the company, 
in its interim financial statement for 
the first 28 weeks of 1959, reported sales 
of $34 million and earnings of $860,000, 
up 34 percent and 50 percent respectively 
for the same period in 1958. Its current 
backlog is approximately $72 million, 
and the company is projecting a 70 per- 
cent increase in earnings over 1958 by 
the end of the year. 

Representing an annual payroll of 
more than $23 million in the valley com- 
munity alone, Marquardt paychecks are 
funneled through the usual channels of 
local commerce. Its combined payroll, 
including Pomona, Monrovia, and Ogden, 
Utah, provides more than $38 million 
invested in its respective communities. 

The Marquardt Corp. is also represen- 
tative of valley industry’s sociological 
force, contributing its corporate and in- 
dividual support to community welfare. 
In addition to its corporate sponsorship 
of youth groups and charities, the com- 
pany encourages generous donations to 
worthy causes through its employee Give 
Once Club, a payroll deduction plan 
boasting participation of 85 percent of 
its employees. 

Such firms as the Marquardt Corp., 
in anticipating the advantages offered 
by the valley locale, have prospered and 
have set a pattern for continued indus- 
trial expansion. During the 1958-59 pe- 
riod, four major industries in the valley 
expended $26 million in plant expansion 
and improvements and at least seven 
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sizeable industrial firms-are in the proc- 
ess of establishing valley plants or have 
announced plans to expand existing 
facilities. 





So-Called Civil Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure no Member of this House will reg- 
ister surprise when I reveal that I am 
unequivocally opposed to the approval of 
any appropriation for the extension of 
the Civil Rights Commission. 

Members know that I have consistently 
raised a protesting voice against any 
move which would stir up, either calcu- 
latingly or inadvertently, unrest in what 
would otherwise be harmonious relations 
between two or more races. 

The people of Alabama and the Fourth 
Congressional District, which I very 
proudly serve, know of my position on 
this matter, for when I offered myself to 
the people of this district to serve them 
as their Congressman in 1950, I expressed 
my opposition to any breakdown in the 
racial segregation which a majority of 
all our people sincerely want. 

Some of you will recall that I appeared 
before the committee last year, as I had 
before, in an attempt to prevent the en- 
actment of the so-called civil rights 
measures which were dreamed up by cer- 
tain professional ultraliberals to placate 
certain pressure groups. 

I was in this Chamber at about this 
time 2 years ago urging that the un- 
precedented civil rights legislation then 
before us be rejected to protect the rights 
of the people, to preserve the rights of 
the States in conducting their own af- 
fairs, and to protect the use of the tax- 
payers’ hard-earned money. 

The Civil Rights Commission, which is 
under discussion again now, was author- 
ized in that bill. Proponents were ar- 
guing for an oh-so-simple, trial period 
of only 2 years for this Commission. I 
asked then whether anyone honestly 
thought that the minority _pressure 
groups who spawned such a powerful tool 
would allow it to perish once it was 
created. 

Of course, I knew the answer before I 
asked, but if anyone had doubts they are 
now allayed. We are now faced with a 
proposal to extend this Commission for 
another 2-year period. 

And for what? Newspaper reports 
have it that all of the members of the 
Commission but one—the newest mem- 
ber, a Negro—are ready to throw in the 
towel and will not accept another term 
if offered it. 

The Chairman of this Commission has 
stated that many of the questions re- 
ferred to it simply have no right answers. 
There evidently is confusion and dis- 
couragement concerning the function of 
this Commission. 

I think the so-called report of the 
Civil Rights Commission which was re- 
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cently submitted to us is the most in- 
criminating evidence of all against this 

This report is nothing more than a 
lengthy and costly attempt to justify the 
questionable action of the 85th Congress 
in creating such a commission. The 
document purporting to be a report ram- 
bles along through more than 600 prej- 
udiced pages, and in the last analysis it 
is best described by one of the Commis- 
sioners who himself said it was an argu- 
ment advocating preconceived ideas. 

The Civil Rights Commission, armed 
with malicious intent, went out to find 
alleged irregularities whether they exist- 
ed or not. In the process, it was itself a 
tool to stir up racial unrest and to set 
back harmonious race relations. 

In my own State of Alabama, we saw 
the arrogant meddling of the Civil Rights 
Commission. It swooped down upon us, 
intimidating our officials and harassing 
our citizens in an attempt to find some 
grain of trouble upon which it could 
pounce. 

I think Members need to reflect soberly 
and sincerely before they rush head- 
strong into following the lead of the civil 
rights bill of 1957; because one is sorely 
mistaken if he believes he is furthering 
the cause of racial advancement through 
the enactment of legislation such as this. 

Congress, in: enacting the bill setting 
up this Commission and the special divi- 
sion in the Justice Department, fanned 
the coals of mistrust and conflict which 
have smoldered since the Supreme Court 
5 years ago betrayed the constitutional 
concept of government and sought to 
effect sociological changes through usur- 
pation of power. 

The action of the 85th Congress on 
this bill was the result of gain-seeking 
radicals attempting to implement this 
abuse of public trust through legislating 
a people’s moral behavior. People do 
not change fundamental beliefs by force, 
and the Supreme Court and the Congress 
should realize this. 

The Civil Rights Commission, by try- 
ing to project the Federal Government 
into such areas as elections, not only is 
treading on shaky legal grounds, it is 
helping to bring to a head the racial con- 
flict which has been fostered through the 
past decade. 

The emotional side—effects which ac- 
companying this matter are splitting 
this Nation, leaving in its wake discord 
and strife. 

The South has made tremendous prog- 
ress since Reconstruction Days with the 
problem of accommodating a large mi- 
nority group, distinct in race and culture, 
with a different origin and with different 
customs and practices. Our area was 
able to do what’no other nation or sec- 
tion of a nation has ever been able to 
accomplish satisfactorily. It devised a 
system wherein two races of mankind 
could live peacefully with mutual respect. 
It is a system of separate-but-equal op- 
portunities and facilities, allowing each 
race to work out its own destiny within 
its own people, allowing at the same time 
each race to preserve its own racial in- 
tegrity. The Negro has benefited greatly 
from this mutually agreeable system; his 
race has made more progress in this 
country and made it faster than any 
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other race of people in this history of 
man. 

Pressure groups and politicians living 
outside the South have failed to under- 
stand our bicultural society and have 
fallen victim to plots and plans which 
seem to advance a minority group but 
which actually destroy the only society 
which protects this group. 

An association of Southern Negroes 
recently reported to President Eisen- 
hower: 

Racial hate and racial prejudice that was 
dead is now reconstructed. Threat of forced 
integration has created fear and hate in 
many of our white friends. 


Extension of the Civil Rights Com~ 
mission can only aggravate this situa- 
tion. The Commission has served no 
good purpose. It has provided no new 
rights and granted no new privilege. 
It has only agitated trouble. 

For the good of all concerned, this 
Commission should be allowed to die. 

The provision authorizing its exten- 
sion should be stricken from the mutual 
security appropriations bill, where it 
certainly has no right to be. - 

I have always tried to support ade- 
quate aid to our friends and allies. It 
has been my belief, and it still is, that 
it is infinitely better to send money and 
technical assistance to foreign lands 
than it is to send our boys in uniform. 

However, if the appropriation for ex- 
tension of the Civil Rights Commission 
is not removed from this bill, I will have 
no alternative but to vote against it. 

At this point, I wish to insert an edi- 
torial which appeared in yesterday’s 
Anniston Star in Anniston, Ala.: 

[From the Anniston Star, Sept. 13, 1959] 
CARPETBAG RULE THREATENED AGAIN 
Nobody in this part of the country ex- 
pected to receive a fair and sympathetic 
report from the US. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion that was appointed by the President 
several months ago to make q study of the 
voting rights extended to the people of the 
country, which meant primarily the South- 

ern States. 

The Commission was composed in the 
main, of college presidents and other theo- 
rists who seldom leave their cloistered halls 
to get out into the midstream of life as it is 
being lived in the United States today. 

Had the situation been otherwise, had 
they read the newspapers as they have re- 
lated one orgy of racial crime after another 
in the large cities of the United States, they 
might have reported otherwise. For no per- 
son in his right mind would want to put the 
ballot into the hands of those who are 
making a mockery of the law and of com- 
mon decency. 

Admittedly, the South for many years has 
thrown up certain safeguards against the in- 
discriminate exercise of the franchise. Un- 
til the last few years, most Southern States 
imposed a poll tax and a literacy test, to- 
gether with other restrictions that applied 
to voting by all citizens, white or colored. 

But as education has advanced on the part 
of both races, thereby making it possible for 
more of the citizenry to cast an honest and 
intelligent vote, the poll tax has been abol- 
ished or reduced so as to enfranchise a larger 
segment of the citizenry. 

Great progress was being made along that 
line, and we probably never would have had 
any outside interference against our civil 
rights as guaranteed under the Constitution 
of the United States had the Eisenhower po- 
litical managers not put the Supreme Court 
of the United States on the bargain counter. 
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At the Chicago Convention of the Repub- 
lican Party in 1956 when it seemed that Bob 
Taft might win the nomination for the Pres- 
idency, Ike’s campaign managers promised 
to give the first vacancy on the Supreme 
Court to Governor Warren of California, if 
he would deliver that State’s votes to General 
Eisenhower. 

Warren delivered the goods, as it were, and 
as ill fate would have it, the first vacancy 
happened to be created with the death of 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson. And knowing 
that he was by no means qualified for that 
great responsibility, an effort then was made 
to get the California Governor to accept a 
lesser appointment. 

But Eisenhower’s emissaries strove to no 
avail. And it was because of that appoint- 
ment of a legally incompetent man to exer- 
cise the vast power of Chief Justice that we 
here in the South are once more threatened 
with carpetbag rule and all the evils that 
accompanied reconstruction in this great 
area. 

We already have seen Federal troops oc- 
cupy and surround schoolhouses in Little 
Rock, Ark., prodding men, women, boys, and 
girls with the bayonets of their rifles in an 
effort to set up an educational system under 
martial law. And now we are threatened 
with the loss of our civil rights under the 
sentence of Ike’s smelling committee. 

Not only have we here in the South already 
seen the Constitution of the United States 
prostituted to pay a gambler’s debt; as it 
were, but now as a consequence of Eisen- 
hower’s election and the appointment of a 
political theorist as Chief Justice, we are 
about to lose our whole Bill of Rights. 

If the alleged abuses in the exercise of the 
ballot to which Ike’s commission complains 
had been staged in any other setting than 
that of the South, we would have heard no 
more about it after their visit to this part of 
the country. 

But if they are so exercised over the pur- 
ity of the ballot and the inalienable rights of 
the people to vote, why doesn’t. the Eisen- 
hower commission urge the granting of the 
franchise to the people of the District of 
Columbia? 

We know the answer to that question as 
well as the commission knows it and as well 
as it is known by some hypocrites in the Con- 
gress. It is because if all the people were 
allowed to vote, as is threatened in the South, 
the Capital City of our Nation probably 
would have an ignorant and criminal Negro 
for its mayor. 

That is unthinkable to a responsible ma- 
jority of the Members of the House and Sen- 
ate, as well as to the civil populace of Wash- 
ington, who already are suffering losses 
through the impairment of property values 
resulting from the great influx of Negroes 
to the District since the second emancipa- 
tion proclamation was laid down by Warren 
et al. 

But the District of Columbia is by no 
means the only part of the United States 
that has suffered as a result of the attempt 
to integrate all the people of the country 
into one conglomerate whole. 

New York, San Francisco, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Philadel- 
phia, Kansas City, St. Louis, Detroit, and 
other of our larger cities in the North and 
West, are undergoing a saturnalia of sexual 
and other crimes that is, without precedent 
in the entire history of this country. 

In the opinion of this paper, therefore, it 
is far more important to invoke the majesty 
of the law in these large centers of popula- 
tion than it is to make a national issue out 
of the loss of some registration papers in a 
little community near Tuskegee Institute, to 
which the Alabama Legislature has just voted 
another large a: tion as an evidence 
of friendly racial relationships. 

In spite of the memories of Reconstruc- 
tion and carpetbag rule, in spite of an 
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amendment to the Federal Constitution at 
the point of bayonets in order to punish the 
South, more of our sons on a per capita 
basis have volunteered to defend the Union 
in two world wars than any other region. 

It would seem, therefore, that the US. 
Government could find something more con- 
structive and of greater moment to worry 
about in this crucial period of history than 
to dig up the dry bones of yesteryear’s trag- 
edy to flaunt in the face of honorable citi- 
zens of our common country. 
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or 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_.Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in presenting to the House 
a complete résumé of all action taken by 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia during the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress. 

I consider the House District Commit- 
tee one of the ablest and most outstand- 
ing committees in the Congress. During 
the past few Congresses, we have had as 
members of the committee five chairmen 
of other ranking committees in the 
House, and this year we have chairmen 


_of two other ranking House committees 


as members of the District Committee. 

I have experienced no difficulty in se- 
curing a quorum at all times even though 
every member of the District Committee 
is also a member of another major com- 
mittee. The members of the House Dis- 
trict Committee seem to be interested in 
the problems confronting the Nation’s 
Capital, realizing that Washington was 
set aside as a Federal city, and are eager 
to devote much of their valuable time to 
making laws for the District of Colum- 
bia as a part of their congressional 
duties. 

We are all interested in keeping Wash- 
ington the most beautiful city in the 
world, and we make every effort to give 
the Police Department the assistance 
necessary to keep this a safe city for 
visitors to the Nation’s Capital. Every 
person in the United States has a per- 
sonal and financial interest in the city 
of Washington, in which millions and 
millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money 
are spent annually for the purpose of 
housing Federal Departments, the Na- 
tion’s Capital, and the White House. We 
have been successful in having several 
Federal buildings approved for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia costing hundreds of 
millions of dollars while very few Mem- 
bers have been able to secure congres- 
sional approval of a single Federal build- 


‘ing or any funds whatsoever for their in- 


dividual towns or districts. Therefore, 
we feel that the people residing in the 
District of Columbia have the best of 
representation in the Congress. 

I personally feel that the executive 
department of the Commission form of 
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government here in the District of Co- 
lumbia should work more closely with 
the Congress as I am certain we Gould 
accomplish more for the Nation’s Capi- 
tal if we were better informed regarding 
the background of all the employees who 
are administering and enforcing the laws 
we pass. 


I want to take this opportunity also to 
thank Senator ALAN BIBLE and the other 
members of the Senate District Com- 
mittee for their excellent cooperation in 
solving our mutual problems in connec- 
tion with the affairs of the District of 
Columbia, and I am certain that during 
the 2d session of the 86th Congress we 
shall be able to pass all the legislation 
necessary to operate the Commission 
form of government successfully in the 
District of Columbia. 


We are proud of the record made by 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia in the lst session of the 86th 
Congress during which we have secured 
House passage of 24 House bills and 11 
Senate acts. I am pleased to present 
the following detailed account of the 
actions of our committee during this 
session: 


DISTRICT BILLS, ACTS, AND RESOLUTIONS IN CON- 
NECTION WITH WHICH THE HOUSE DISTRICT 
COMMITTEE HAS TAKEN ACTION DURING THE 
1ST SESSION OF THE 86TH CONGRESS 


H.R. 20, premarital examination of appli- 
cants for marriage licenses, provide for. 

H.R. 76, small claims and conciliation 
branch of Municipal Court, amend act to 
increase jurisdiction te $100. 

House Joint Resolution 297, Heliport, Com- 
missioners authorized te make study con- 
cerning establishment, construction, and op- 
eration of. 

H.R. 308, oldest inhabitants in the District 
of Columbia, comveyance of certain real 
property to. 

H.R. 345, ophthalmic products, prohibit 
advertisement of retail sales price of. 

House Coneurrent Resolution 388, memo- 
rials to great statesmen of the United States 
in District of Columbia should be living 
memorials, provide for. s 

H.R. 580, law, practice of, amend act. 

H.R. 8385, attachment, and garnishment, 
amend law by modifying provisions for. 

H.R. 836, attachment, and garnishment, 
amend law by modifying provisions for. 

H.R. 874, banking system, dual, provide 
for in District of Columbia. 

H.R. 875, dangerous weapons act, amend, 
creating a presumption in connection with 
the possession of. 

H.R. 1378, Unemployment Compensation 
Act, amend. 

H.R. 1379, home rule, provide for in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 1380, Unemployment Compensation 
Act, amend. 

H.R. 1647, Association of Childhood Edu- 
cation International, exempt certain real 
and personal property from property tax in 
District of Columbia. 

ELR. 1844, Life Insurance Act, District of 
Columbia, amend. 

H.R. 2317, licensing and bonding of col- 
lection agencies, provide for. 

H.R. 23818, closing-out sale, 
regulation of. 

E.R. 2321, home rule, provide for elected 
commission form of government. 

H.R. 2322, mileage tax, exempt certain com- 
mon carriers of passengers from. 

E.R. 2329, wages, exempt from attachment 
and garnishment in the District of Columbia. 

HLR. 2511, penalties for willful conceal- 


provide for 


‘ment of goods on premises of stores, pro- 


vide for. 
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H.R. 2518, evidence, provide for admission 
of in courts of District of Columbia. 

H.R, 2519, responsibility for criminal con- 
duct, provide for. 

H.R. 2522, retirement of judges of munici- 
pal court, municipal court of appeals and 
juvenile court, amend. 

H.R. 2530, widows, widowers, minor chil- 
dren, amend act granting right of possession 
of property. 

H.R. 2749, Policemen and Firemen’s Re- 
tirement and Disability Act, amend to make 
benefits apply to widows, orphans. 

H.R. 2750, Policemen and Firemen’s Re- 
tirement and Disability Act, applicable to 
retired former members of Police and Fire 
Departments. 

H.R. 2755, penalties, establish certain in- 
creases for habitual criminals. 

H.R. 2756, admissibility of confessions in 
criminal prosecutions, provide for. 

H.R. 3004, evidence, rules to follow in in- 
sanity cases. 

H.R. 3030, retirement compensation, Di- 
rector, Metropolitan Police Force Band, pro- 
vide for. 

H.R. 3298, taxes, income, charitable con- 
tributions, deductible even though activities 
not carried on in District. 

HR. 3494, clergymen, communications 
made to them shall be considered privileged. 

H.R. 3656, Unemployment Compensation 
Act, amend. 

H.R. 3663, schoolchildren, purchase bus 
tickets from commissioners at reduced 
prices. 

H.R. 3664, schoolchildren, amend act relat- 
ing to fares. 

H.R. 3735, Policemen and Firemen’s Re- 
tirement and Disability Act, applicable to 
retired former members of Police and Fire 
Departments, their widows, widowers and 
children. 

H.R. 3855, public adjusters, provide for li- 
censing of. 

H.R. 4005, physical therapy, regulate prac- 
tice of by registered physical therapists. 

H.R. 4071, Business corporation act, amend. 

H.R. 4072, regulation of the practice of 
dentistry, amend act. 

H.R, 4073, placement of children in family 
homes, amend act. 

H.R. 4109, chiropractic—provide for issu- 
ance of a license to Anderson Brown. 

H.R. 4192, ministers, certain communica- 
tions considered privileged. 

H.R. 4282, Sisters of the Visitation, of 
Georgetown, supplement and modify act re- 
lating to corporate powers. 

H.R. 4283, Income and Franchise Tax Act, 
1947, exempt certain officers of executive 
branch from payment of. 

H.R. 4286, school census, amend act pro- 
viding for taking of. 

H.R. 4400, home rule, provide for in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 4454, trustees, tertain corporations, 
eliminate restriction on number of. 

H.R. 4492, Policemen and Firemen’s Re- 
tirement and Disability Act, applicable to 
retired former members of Police and Fire 
Departments, their widows, widowers, and 
children. 

H.R. 4585, garnishments, amend law by 
modifying provisions for. 

H.R. 4630, H.R. 4631, H.R. 4632, H.R. 4633, 
H.R. 4634, H.R. 4635, H.R. 4636, H.R. 4637, H.R. 
4638, H.R. 4639, H.R. 4640, H.R. 4641, H.R. 
4642, H.R. 4643, H.R. 4683, H.R. 4694, H.R. 
4715, H.R. 4726, H.R. 4754, home rule, provide 
for in District of Columbia. 

H.R. 4810, sales tax, exempt sales of food 
for human consumption. 

H.R. 4820, home rule, provide for in District 
of Columbia. 

H.R. 4853, indecent publications, amend act 
relating thereto. 

H.R. 5210, A.B.C. Act, amend, permit Board 
to use discretion in requirement relating to 
the serving of beer at public tables. 
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H.R. 5244, domestic relations branch of 
municipal court, extend jurisdiction to cover 
the adjudication of the interests of husband 
and wife of personal and real property. 

H.R. 5490, licensing of persons engaged in 
budget planning services, provide for. 

H.R 5534, George Mason Memorial, name of 
14th Street Bridge. 

H.R. 5549, garnishments, amend law by 
modifying provisions for. 

H.R. 5633, medical expenses, amend Income 
and Franchise Tax Act relative to deductions 
of. 

H.R. 5677, home rule, provide for in District 
of Columbia. 

H.R. 5889, indigents in judicial proceedings 
in the District of Columbia, provide for rep- 
resentation. 

H.R. 6123, indecent publications, amend 
law relating thereto. 

H.R. 6163, creation of Office of Administra- 
tor for Legal Assignments, provide for. 

H.R. 6272, license, pharmacy, provide for 
issuance to Diodato Villamena. 

H.R. 6301, tax refund to retail dealers on 
motor-vehicle fuels lost due to evaporation 
and shrinkage. 

H.R. 6302, National Guard, amend act with 
respect to the compensation of certain civil- 
ian employees of. 

H.R. 6378, American Society of Internation- 
al Law, use certain real estate in District of 
Columbia as natianal headquarters. 

H.R. 6454, American War Mothers, Inc., 
exempt certain property from taxation. 

H.R. 6585, Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 
amend, grant additional compensation to 
coaches. 

H.R. 6662, Hospital Center Act, amend, ex- 
tend time during which appropriations may 
be made. 

H.R. 6668, corporations act as trustees un- 
der deeds of trust, amend Business Corpora- 
tion Act to permit. 

H.R. 6738, fire prevention and safety laws 
applicable to schools in District of Columbia, 
strengthen. 

H.R. 6772, annuities payable to certain an- 
nuitants from teachers’ retirement and an- 
nuity found, increase. 

H.R. 6773, Real Estate Commission, em- 
powered to suspend or revoke licenses for 
certain activities by licensees. 

H.R. 6820, tax refund to retail dealers on 
motor-vehicle fuels lost due to evaporation 
and shrinkage. 

H.R. 6821, law, practice of, prohibit certain 
persons from engaging in. 

H.R. 6893, Stadium Act, amend with re- 
spect to motor-vehicle parking area. 

H.R. 6929, illustrations in District of 
Columbia annual report, allow use of. 

H.R. 7074, Veterans of Foreign Wars, trans- 
fer tax exemption from building formerly 
owned by them te property now owned. 

H.R. 7124, tuition, payment of by certain 
persons who attend public schools in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 7145, mortgage loans by insurance 
companies, permit loans up to 75 percent of 
property value. 

H.R. 7375, A.B.C. act amend, require re- 
tailers and wholesalers to file with A.B.C. 
Board minimum price of alcoholic beverages. 

H.R. 7429, guardian, minor child, actions 
relating to. 

H.R. 7458, bags, plastic, prohibit sale and 
distribution of. 

H.R. 7493, taxicabs, installation of meters 
in, repeal section 8 of Appropriations Act, 
1960. 

H.R. 7507, tax, income and franchise, 
amend act with respect to deductions for 

charitable contributions. 

H.R. 7639, license to practice dentistry, 
permit Hans Musaeus to take examination. 

H.R. 7653, dogs, reguired to be kept on 
leash when they are in streets or other 
public places. 
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H.R.7683, Veterans of Foreign Wars, trans- 
fer tax exemption from building formerly 
owned by them to property now owned. 

H.R. 7714, television ‘service contractors, 
dealers, technicians, provide for regulation 
and licensing of. : 

H.R. 7907, St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, amend 
act of incorporation. 

H.R. 7989, Cultural Center, national, pro- 
vide for deposit in special fund in the Treas- 
ury of the United States 1 mill out of every 
$1 for the advancement of. 

H.R. 7996, National Woman’s Party, Inc., 
exempt certain property from taxation. 

H.R. 8081, home rule, provide for in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 8143, Cultural Center, National, pro- 
vide for deposit in special fund in the Treas- 
ury of the United States 1 mill out of every 
$1 for the advancement of. 

H.R. 8204, suits against employees of Dis- 
trict of Columbia government arising out of 
their operation of vehicles in scope of em- 
ployment, defense of. | 

H.R. 8223, Cultural Center, National, pro- 
vide for deposit in special fund in the Treas- 
ury of the United States 1 mill out of every 
$1 for the advancement of. 

H.R. 8225, paregoric, amend Uniform Nar- 
cotic Drug Act to permit dispensing of -by 
oral as well as written prescription. 

H.R. 8285, salary increase, teachers, school 
officers, board of education employees. 

H.R. 8320, District of Columbia Teachers 
College, authorize conferring of M.A. degree 
to certain students. 

H.R. 8326, salary increase, teachers, school 
officers, Board of Education employees. 

H.R. 8357, pensions, trusts, exempt from 
laws relating to perpetuities, restraints on 
alienation, and accumulation of income. 

H.R. 8391, Junior College Division within 
District of Columbia Teachers College, au- 
thorize. 

H.R. 8392, Stadium Act of 1957, amend. 

H.R. 8415, Nonsovereign State, provide for 
admission of District of Columbia into 
Union as a. 

H.R. 8493, Space Cadet Corps, incorporate. 

H.R. 8527, pensions, trusts, exempt from 
laws relating to perpetuities, restraints on 
alienation, and accumulation of income. 

H.R. 8693, Domestic Relations Branch, 
Municipal Court, extend jurisdiction to 
cover adjudication of the interests of hus- 
band and wife of real and personal prop- 
erty. 

H.R. 8696, Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958, amend to remove certain inequities. 

H.R. 8697, Redevelopment Act of 1945, 
amend with respect to the requirements for 
adoption of a redevelopment plan for a proj- 
ect area. 

H.R. 8709, trading stamps, permit use of in 
District of Columbia. 

H.R. 8734, age, prohibit unjust discrimina- 
tion in employment because of. 

H.R. 8768, A.B.C. Act, amend, require re- 
tailers and wholesalers to file with A.B.C. 
Board minimum price of alcoholic beverages. 

Senate Joint Resolution 52, heliport, Com- 
missioners authorized to make study con- 
cerning establishment, construction, and op- 
eration of. 

S. 643, assessment for public improvements, 
to permit District of Columbia officials to use 
registered and certified mail in notifying 
property owners of. 

S. 644, census, school, to amend the act 
regarding. 

S. 645, dangerous buildings, to amend act 
regarding removal of. 

S. 660, Business Corporation Act, to amend. 

S. 685, Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, exempt certain real and 
personal property from property tax in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

S. 715, indecent. publications, amend law 
relating to. 

S. 745, condemned buildings, to conform 
the method of collecting assessments on. 
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8. 746, children, regulate placement of in 
family homes, amend act. 

S. 866, illustrations in District of Columbia 
annual reports, to allow the use of. 

S. 949, ladies of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, provide for incorporation of. 

S. 1159, Alley Dwelling Act, to amend to 
facilitate the acquisition of real property. 

S. 1315, Blue Star Mothers ef America, Inc., 
provide for incorporation of. 

S. 1370, Redevelopment Act of 1945, to 
amend section 13 of. 

S. 1371, birth certificates, transcripts of, 
to authorize Commissioners to fix and collect 
fees for in an amount which will reimburse 
the District for the cost of issuance. 

S. 1372, Domestic Relations Branch, Mu- 
nicipal Court, extend jurisdiction to cover 
adjudication of the interests of husband and 
wife in real and personal property. 

S. 1456, appointment of two additional ju- 
venile court judges, provide for. 

S. 1681, home rule, provide for in District 
of Columbia. siti 

S. 1921, United Spanish War Veterans, Inc., 
exempt certain property from taxation. 

S. 1966, insurance adjusters, public, provide 
for licensing of. 





§S. 2035, guardian, minor child, actions re-" 


lating thereto. 

S. 2445, District of Columbia Teachers Col. 
lege, authorize conferring of master of arts 
degrees to certain students. 


BILLS AND ACTS WHICH HAVE PASSED HOUSE 
DURING 18T SESSION OF 86TH CONGRESS 


H.R. 308, Oldest Inhabitants in the District 
of Columbia, conveyance of certain real 
property to. c 

H.R. 836, attachment and garnishment, 
amend law by modifying provisions for. ‘ 

H.R. 1844, Life Insurance Act, District of 
Columbia, amend. 

H.R. 2317, licensing and bonding of collec- 
tion agencies, provide for. 

H.R. 2318, closing out sale, provide for reg- 
ulation of. ° 

H.R. 2322, mileage tax, exempt cer 
common carriers of passengers from. 

H.R. 3030, retirement compensation, Di- 
rector, Metropolitan Police Force Band, pro- 
vide for. 

H.R. 3735, Policemen and Firemen’s Re- 
tirement and Disability Act, applicable to 
retired former members of police and fire 
departments, their widows, widowers, and 
children. 

H.R. 4072, regulation of the practice. of 
dentistry, amendact. 

H.R. 4192, ministers, certain communica- 
tions considered privileged. 

H.R. 4282, Sisters of the Visitation of 
Georgetown, supplement and modify act re- 
lating to corporate powers. 

H.R. 4283, Income and Franchise Tax Act, 
1947, exempt certain officers of executive 
branch from payment of. 

H.R. 4454, trustees, certain corporations, 
eliminate restriction on number of. 

H.R. 5534, George Mason Memorial, name 
of 14th Street Bridge. 

H.R. 6123, indecent publications, amend 
law relating thereto. 

H.R. 6378, American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, use certain real estate in District 
of Columbia as national. headquarters. 

H.R. 6585, Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, 
amend, grant additional compensation to 
coaches. 

H.R. 6662, Hospital Center Act, amend, ex- 
tend time during which appropriations may 
be made. 

ALR. 7145, life insurance, amend act to 
regulate, permit insurance companies to al- 
low mortgage loans up to 75 percent of prop- 
erty value. . 

H.R. 7683, Veterans of Foreign Wars, trans- 
fer tax exemption from building formerly 
owned by them to property now owned. 

H.R. 7907, St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, amend 
act of incorporation, 
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H.R. 8225, Uniform Narcotic Drug Act, 
amend, permit paregoric to be dispensed by 
oral as well as written prescription. 

H.R. 8392, Stadium Act of 1957, amend. 

H.R. 8527, trusts, pensions, exempt from 
laws relating to perpetuities, restraints on 
alienation, and accumulation of income. 

S. 643, assessment for public improve- 
ments, to permit District of Columbia offi- 
cials to use registered and certified mail in 
notifying property owners of. 

8S. 660, Business Corporation Act, to amend. 

S. 685, Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, exempt certain real and 
personal property from property tax in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

8. 746, children, regulate placement of in 
family homes, amend act. 

S. 866, illustrations in District of Colum- 
bia annual reports, to allow the use of. 

S. 949, Ladies of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, provide for incorporation of. 

8. 1371, birth certificates, transcripts of, to 
authorize Commissioners to fix and collect 
fees for in an amount which will reimburse 
the District for the cost of their issuance. 

S. 1372, domestic relations branch, munic- 
ipal court, extend jurisdiction to cover ad- 
judication of the interests of husband and 
wife in real and personal property. 

S. 1921, United Spanish War Veterans, Inc., 
exempt certain property from taxation. 

8. 2035, guardian, minor child, actions re- 
lating thereto. 

S. 2445, District of Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege, authorize conferring of master of arts 
degrees to certain students. 


DISTRICT BILLS AND ACTS WHICH PASSED BOTH 
HOUSE AND SENATE DURING THE 1ST SESSION 
OF THE 86TH CONGRESS AND WERE SENT TO 
THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS SIGNATURE 


H.R. 303, Oldest Inhabitants in the District 
of Columbia, conveyance of certain real prop- 
erty to (Public Law 86-216). 

H.R. 836, attachment and garnishment, 
amend law by modifying provisions for (Pub- 
lic Law 86-130). 

H.R. 2317, licensing and bonding of collec- 
tion agencies, provide for (Public Law 86- 
217). 

H.R. 2318, closing out sale, provide for 
regulation of (Public Law 86-219). 

H.R. 3030, retirement compensation, Direc- 
tor, Metropolitan Police Force Band, provide 
for. 

H.R. 3735, Policemen and Firemen’s Retire- 
ment and Disability Act, applicable to retired 
former members of police and fire depart- 
ments, their widows, widowers, and children. 

H.R. 4072, regulation of the practice of 
dentistry, amend act (Public Law 86-98). 

ELR. 4282, Sisters of the Visitation, of 
Georgetown, supplement and modify act re- 
lating to corporate powers (Public Law 86- 
32). 

H.R. 4454, trustees, certain corporations, 
eliminate restriction on number of (Public 
Law 86-83). 

H.R. 5534, George Mason Memorial, name 
of 14th Street ‘Bridge (Public Law 86-86). 

H.R. 6378, American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, use certain real estate in District 
of Columbia as national headquarters (Pub- 
lic Law 86-208). 

H.R. 6662, Hospital Center Act, amend, ex- 
tend time during which appropriations may 
be made (Public Law 86-85). 

H.R. 7145, mortgage loans by insurance 
companies, permit loans up to 75 percent of 
property value. 

H.R. 7683, Veterans of Foreign Wars, trans- 
fer tax exemption from building formerly 
owned by them to property now owned. 

H.R. 7907, St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, amend 
act of incorporatoin (Public Law 86-202). 

H.R. 8225, paregoric, amend Uniform Nar- 
cotic Drug Act to permit dispensing of by 
oral as well as written prescription (Public 
Law 86-206). 

E.R. 8392, Stadium Act of 1947, amend. 
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H.R. 8527, pensions, trusts, exempt from 
laws relating to perpetuities, restraints on 
alienation, and accumulation of income 
(Public Law 86-201). 

S. 643, assessment for public improvements, 
to permit District of Columbia officials to use 
registered and certified mail in notifying 
property owners of (Public Law 86-46). 

S. 660, Business Corporation Act, to amend 
(Public Law 86-106). 

S. 685, Association for Childhood Education 
International, exempt certain real and per- 
sonal property from property tax in District 
of Columbia (Private Law 86-156). 

S. 746, children, regulate placement of in 
family homes, amend act (Public Law 86-- 
177). 

S. 866, illustrations in District of Columbia 
annual reports, to allow the use of (Public 
Law 86-101). 

8.949, Ladies of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, provide for incorporation of (Pub- 
lic Law 86-47). 

S. 1371, birth certificates, transcripts of, to 
authorize Commissioners to fix and collect 
fees for in an amount which will reimburse 
the District for the cost of issuance (Public 
Law 86-178). 

8.1372, Domestic Relations Branch, Muni- 
cipal Court, extend jurisdiction to cover ad- 
judication of the interests of husband and 
wife in real and personal property (Public 
Law 86-241). 

S. 1921, United Spanish War Veterans, Inc., 
exempt certain property from taxation (Pri- 
vate Law 96-161). 

S. 2035, guardian, minor child, actions re- 
lating thereto (Public Law 86-268). 

S. 2445, District of Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege, authorize conferring of M.A. degrees to 
certain students. 


DISTRICT BILLS WHICH PASSED THE HOUSE DUR- 
ING THE 1ST SESSION OF THE 86TH CONGRESS 
AND ARE PENDING BEFORE THE SENATE 
H.R. 1884, Life Insurance Act, District of 

Columbia, amend. 

H.R. 2322, mileage tax, exempt certain com- 
mon carriers of passengers from. 
H.R. 6123, indecent publications, amend 

l.w relating thereto. 

H.R. 6585, Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, 
amend, grant additional compensation to 
coaches, 


DISTRICT BILLS WHICH PASSED THE HOUSE DUR- 
ING THE 1ST SESSION OF THE 86TH CONGRESS, 
WERE AMENDED AND PASSED BY THE SENATE, 
AND WHICH WILL PROBABLY BE SENT TO CON- 
FERENCE FOR ACTION 


H.R. 4192, ministers, certain communica- 
tions considered privileged. 

H.R. 4283, Income and Franchise Tax Act, 
1947, exempt certain officers of executive 
branch from payment of. 

H.R. 6123, indecent publications, to amend 
law relating thereto.t 

8.715, indecent publications, to amend law 
relating thereto. 








1 These two bills, one passed by the House 
and the other by the Senate, contain differ- 
ences which will probably be resolved in con- 
ference. 





New Aid Against Forest Fires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


; OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 


President, the effectiveness of a new 
firefighting tool was well demonstrated 
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recently when a forest fire raged out of 
control around the city of Deadwood, 
S. Dak. 

That tool is bentonite, a white clay 
which is powdered, mixed with water, 
and dumped on forest fires from low- 
flying aircraft to smother crown fires. 

More than half of the world’s produc- 
tion of bentonite comes from plants lo- 
cated at Belle Fourche, S. Dak. 

It is possible that the historic city of 
Deadwood would be nothing but ashes 
today were it not for the prompt and 
effective use of this firefighting agent by 
the courageous men whe fought back 
the flames. 

United Press International, reporting 
on the use of bentonite in the fire, called 
it “a miracle worker.” It credited Paul 
Bechtner, Chicago, general manager of 
the American Colloid Co., with first hit- 
ting upon the idea. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I ask that this article by United 
Press International be reprinted. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus- 
Leader, Sept. 13, 1959] 


CLAY MIXTURE EFFECTIVE AGAINST DEADWOOD 
FIRE 


BELLE FourcHE, 8S. Dax.—Bentonite, the 
clay of a thousand uses, is proving its: lf in 
a dramatic new job in South Dakota. 

The white, extremely water absorbent clay, 
has turned out to be a miracle worker in 
fighting forest fire. 

Put to its first major test in combating the 
raging fire in the Deadwood vicinity last 
week, the bentonite slurry dumped from 
planes is drawing high praise from the 
smoke-begrimed linemen to the top Forest 
Service official who has seen it in action. 

In fighting fires the bentonite, shipped 
from a plant here in powder form, is mixed 
with water to form a slurry and pumped 
into planes such as B-24’s and Navy TBM 
patrol bombers. 

The pilot zooms in low over his target, 
releases his tank of slurry—and the crown 
fire is out. 

Those who have watched the magic slurry 
work say it is just like snuffing a candle. 
All that remains is the ground fire at the 
base of the trees and a puff of white smoke. 

Workers say a cold wave follows the plane, 
a sharp relief to the workers and a fire 
deterrent. 

Fighting fire with bentonite is the brain 
child of Paul Bechtner, Chicago, general 
manager of the American Colloid Co. 

The idea was first tried in a Black Hills 
demonstration several weeks ago. 

Forest Service officials were so impressed 
that further demonstrations were made at 
Missoula, Mont., and Boise, Idaho. 

But it was in the Deadwood fire that the 
slurry appeared to have proved to be the 
newest weapon to combat fires in forests. 

Details of the development were outlined 
here by Joe Hofer, office manager for Amer- 
ican Colloid’s Belle Fourche plant, which 
has been doing the basic work on the idea. 

Hofer said in combating fires, efforts are 
made to cool the biaze and snuff it out. 
Bentonite slurry has the capacity to both 
cool and to smother. 

He said a demonstration of the slurry had 
been scheduled at Custer Tuesday, but when 
the Deadwood fire broke out, all hands 
turned to combating the blaze. 

At first only two planes were used. Then 
the slurry proved so effective that two more 
were brought in. By noon Thursday, over 
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50,000 gallons of slurry had been dumped on 
the Deadwood fire and four planes were in 
action. f 

Firefighters have credited the slurry with 
preventing the Deadwood blaze from break- 
ing out of control on the hill behind St. 
Joseph’s Hospital at Deadwood Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Thus far, Hofer said 1,116 bags of bento- 
nite—55 tons—have been shipped to the 
mixing headquarters at the Spearfish airport. 

Hofer said Forest Service officials who have 
seen the slurry work say “benonite is the 
weapon to use.” 

In battling the Deadwood fire, the first 
load was dyed so the pilot could see how his 
load was dumped. After that, however, 
there just wasn’t time to bother with dying 
the slurry. 

Claude Acord, American Colloid plant su- 
perintendent here, and Dick Pridgeon, assist- 
ant superintendent, supervised the mixing 
and loading operations. 

The local plant had to construct a special 
pump to transfer the slurry from mixing 
tanks to the plane. The pump was taken 
to Missoula, Mont., for a demonstration and 
Forest Service officials here were so impressed 
they wouldn’t let the pump be returned. 

So the plant here constructed a new pump, 
luckily finishing it just in time to help fight 
the Deadwood fire. 

Hofer said several demonstrations are 
scheduled in Chicago, West Virginia, and 
other spots. 

However, he said before they are con- 
ducted, the local crews will take a rest and 
construct more equipment. 

Bentonite is a colloidal clay that swells 
13 times its dry weight when it becomes wet. 

It is used in many ways by industry, in- 
cluding the manufacture of face powder, 
gunpowder, and steel. It is used to seal 
dams and is an important component of the 
“drillers mud” used in oil-well drilling. 

Boneonite is mined in open pit mines 
along the Belle Fourche River and in Wyo- 
ming and Canada. It lies in beds several 
feet thick, at the surface of the ground or 
with as much as 20 feet of dirt overburden. 

Processing consists of drying it in huge 
kilns, grinding it to a powder, and packaging. 

More than half of the world’s production 
of bentonite has come from plants located 
in and near Belle Fourche for the past 25 
years. There are now four plants head- 
quartering at Belle Fourche. 





Failure of Congress To Provide Needed 
Changes in Existing Farm Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker,-as we 
approach the close of the lst session of 
the 86th Congress, I wish to take this 
opportunity to make a frank and honest 
appraisal of the failure of Congress to 
provide needed changes in existing, obso- 
lete farm laws which virtually everyone 
agrees are not really beneficial to farm- 
ers or agriculture generally. 

Throughout history agriculture has 
often been faced with problems of short- 
ages or surpluses. At the present time 
we are blessed with a God-given agricul- 
tural abundance brought about by a 
combination of generally good growing 
conditions and most important—the effi- 
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ciency, creativeness, and hard work of 
farmers and ranchers. 

The surpluses of some crops, particu- 
larly wheat, which have been created in 
most instances through unwise, un- 
needed, and unrealistic production in- 
centive programs present serious prob- 
lems, should have had remedial atten- 
tion by this Congress. A stable, sound, 
expanding, and prosperous agriculture 
demands that Congress realistically face 
this pressing domestic problem. But the 
Democrat-controlled Congress has failed 
to act despite the presentation of reason- 
able, realistic, and beneficial proposals 
from this administration which had bi- 
partisan support. 

It is most unfortunate that this Con- 
gress has failed to accept and discharge 
its responsibilities on. fundamental farm 
legislation. 

The failure to honestly and eoura- 
geously legislate to improve the farm 
surplus situation may be partially attrib- 
uted to the surplus of another element. 
I refer to the surplus of demagoguery 
about agriculture during this session that 
has prevented attempts at statesmanship 
and placed roadblocks in the path of 
needed and beneficial legislative changes. 

It almost appears sometimes that 
there are some public figures who would 
prefer to perpetuate certain farm prob- 
lems so that they can exploit them for 
political purposes rather than dealing 
with them decisively and constructively 
in an attempt to find a real solution. 

I know it is most disillusioning to many 
Members of the Congress to witness the 
efforts by some of our colleagues to shift 
responsibility for the failure to enact 
needed farm laws. Lest anyone forget, 
under our constitutional form of govern- 
ment it is still the Congress that passes 
the laws, and it is intellectually dishon- 
est to infer that the executive branch is 
to be blamed because new laws were not 
passed. 

There has been an overpowering sur- 
plus of demagoguery in recent months by 
some public figures who repeatedly em- 
phasize in speeches and statements the 
need for changes in the farm programs. 
These same speeches and ~statements 
usually also attack and minimize the rec- 
ommendations submitted by the Presi- 
dent in his agricultural message last 
January and followed with testimony by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the ac- 
tual submission of draft legislation. 

It almost appears some persons reason 
that the more they attack, the less they 
are obliged to offer constructive sugges- 
tions. Carried to extremes it would al- 
most seem some have concluded that if 
they attack the administration enough 
they can completely divert attention 
from their failure to offer anything con- 
structive. 

Yes, there has been a great surplus of 
attacking and criticizing from some 
Members of Congress and a great short- 
age of constructive suggestions. 

Iam convinced that the American peo- 
ple will not be fooled by such dema- 
goguery and unethical political tactics. 
The people of this Nation will remember 
that the House of Representatives in the 
1st session of the 86th Congress was con- 
trolled almost 2 to 1 by the Democrats. 
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The proportion in the Senate is almost 
the same. It does not make much logic 
for Democrats to attack the administra- 
tion for shortcomings in farm legislation 
when the Congress is so overwhelmingly 
controlled by their party. 

In the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture there are 22 Democrats and 12 Re- 
publicans. With this kind of proportion 
there has been a feeling of futility on the 
part of the minority. 

Let me cite some examples: In the 
case of poultry and eggs there were se- 
vere attacks upon the Department and 
the administration. But those who 
shouted the loudest for some kind of 
action were most bankrupt of ideas 
when it came to suggesting or passing 
any legislation. In contrast, the De- 
partment has proceeded with poultry 
and egg promotion programs cooperat- 
ing with farm groups and the poultry 
and egg industry. The Department has 
also initiated buying programs, and we 
are making progress with a difficult 
situation. 

All of us want poultry and egg farmers 
to receive a fair return for their labors, 
but the demagogic attacks and un- 
founded charges by some public figures 
have certainly done nothing to improve 
the situation. 

The Congress is controlled 2 to 1 by 
the Democrats. If they -have some 
magical plan for poultry and eggs, why 
do they not pass it. The fact of the 
matter is they know that everything is 
being done that can feasibly be done, 
but many are not fair enough to admit 
it and would rather inflame public 
opinion by critical statements. 

Certainly we are not going to repeat 
the egg fiasco of 1950 when the Govern- 
ment purchased eggs and stored them 
in caves in Kansas until they rotted and 
were destroyed at great expense and 
great damage.to the poultry and egg 
industry. 

The hog situation is similar. Histori- 
cally, we have ups and downs on the 
hog price charts. I know it is the ob- 
jective of most Members of Congress to 
lessen the intensity of drops in hog 
prices, but the worst thing for the hog 
industry is a lot of reckless statements. 
The next worst thing would be the pas- 
sage of some of the cockeyed proposals 
that would get the Government in the 
hog business at the time we are trying 
to get less Government intervention in 
other so-called basic crops where we 
have had such a sad experience. Some 
of the wild production payment schemes 
for hogs that have been discussed would 
cost hog producers and other taxpayers 
considerable outlays of money and would 
seriously weaken the entire hog industry 
which is today basically sound. 

The case of tobacco and wheat is es- 
pecially graphic in evidencing the failure 
of Congress to pass realistic corrective 
legislation. After weeks of trials and 
procrastination Congress finally sent the 
President legislation for wheat and to- 
bacco that would have continued obso- 
lete farm laws which have created the 
very difficulties we are now trying to 
straighten out. 

Nearly everyone admits that existing 
farm laws are not adequate for a modern 
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dynamic agriculture. Yet the Democrat- 
controlled Congress passed a farm bill 
that would have rigidly pegged prices at 
a time when we are striving to compete 
and expand markets. Winston-Salem, 
N.C., a few years ago was the largest 
tobacco market in the world, but today it 
is in southern Rhodesia, Africa. Cotton 
is another vivid example of what hap- 

This country has lost two-thirds 
of its world cotton market because of un- 
realistic inflexible pricing. 

And yet with these facts, Congress has 
the nerve to insult the intelligence of 
the American people and pass farm leg- 
islation that would give us more of the 
same. Two wrongs do not make a right. 
In fact a continuation of the old out- 
moded laws would have further com- 
pounded our perplexing farm surplus 
problems’and fortunately the President 
vetoed both measures for wheat and to- 
bacco. 

The vetoed wheat bill also would have 
made a compulsory cut of 25 percent in 
acreage for each wheat farm. Now this 
may not be a serious problem in some of 
the inefficient wheat raising areas where 
a few years ago they were producing vir- 
tually no wheat at all. These small 15- 
aére plots are mostly in areas where the 
farmer could take the cut in acreage and 
divert those acres into some other alter- 
native crop almost equally as good. 

But the traditional wheat-growing 
farmers of this country could not live 
with the 25-percent cut in acreage.’ It 
is unfair to them and devastatingly dam- 
aging to our Nation’s agriculture that is 
dynamic and must be allowed to expand 
and prosper along with the rest of the 
expanding and prospering economy. 

It is inconceivable that Congress 
would attempt to saddle the American 
farmer with repetition of programs that 
have such a proven bad record. I can- 
not imagine a single Member of Con- 
gress going to the precincts and telling 
his constituents, whether they be farm- 
ers or other taxpayers, in the towns and 
cities that he voted for the continuance 
of a program that has been proven so 
unworkable. This Congress had an op- 
portunity -to support and pass the 
Belcher amendment on wheat which 
was conceived on a bipartisan basis. 
The Belcher amendment was supported 
by the administration and offered a rea- 
sonable realistic compromise by provid- 
ing more freedom to plant and a mini- 
mum price support providing adequate 
protection without the restriction and 
unfeasible incentives of existing pro- 
grams that have done irreparable dam- 
age to the wheat industry and the tradi- 
tional wheat farmer. 

The responsibility for lack of states- 
manship in agricultural legislation must 
objectively be laid at the feet of the 

~Democrat controlled 86th Congress. 

This is a matter of great concern, not 
only to farmers but our entire popula- 
tion. We hear the statement that when 
farm income drops so do the sales of 
steel companies and the farm machinery 
manufacturers, This is so true, but 
here again what are the facts? 

In recent weeks several of the farm 
machinery companies have reported the 
best years in their history. Steel sales 
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were an all-time high until the recent 
strike and much of this was purchased 
directly ‘or indirectly by farmers and 
ranchers. 

Certainly there are serious problems 
facing individual farmers and ranchers 
with their operations, The cost price 
squeeze and related problems are every- 
day examples of this and certainly the 
Department of Agriculture and the Con- 
gress are striving to correct these in 
every feasible way. Let me cite some 
basic statistics which prove that agri- 
culture is fundamentally strong: 

First. Although the cost-price squeeze 
still exists as a basic problem, spiraling 
inflation has been almost halted. During 
the period from 1940 to 1952, the index 
of prices paid by farmers, including in- 
terest, taxes and wage rates, increased 
more than 100 percent. From January 
1953 to August 1959, this index rose only 
5 percent. 

Second. Farm assets are at an alltime 
high—$203 billion as of January 1, 1959. 

Third. Farmers have only $11 in debts 
for each $100 of assets. In 1940, the 
ratio was $19 for each $100. 

Fourth. Owner equities rose 8 percent 
last year to a peak on January 1, 1959, of 
$197.8 billion. 

Fifth. Farm ownership is also at a rec- 
ord high. Two out of every three farms 
are free of mortgage debt. 

Sixth. The family farm continues to 
dominate agriculture. Ninety-six per- 
cent of our farms and ranches are family 
operations, about the same percentage as 
30 years ago. 

Seventh. Farm exports in the past 3 
years have averaged over $4 billion an- 
nually—higher than any other 3-year 
period in the Nation’s history. 

Eighth. Big exports are benefiting the 
American people in two major ways: 
They strengthen farm prices and incomes 
and, by meeting urgent requirements of 
needy people abroad, they promote the 
interests of world peace. 

Ninth. The inventory value of live- 
stock on farms for January 1, 1959, was 
$18.1 billion—higher by 29 percent than 
a Year ago. 

Tenth. The level of living on farms is 
the highest in history, based on the per~ 
centage of farms with electricity, tele- 
phones, automobiles, and the purchasing 
power of the average value of farm 
products sold or traded. 

These 10 points are evidence that 
agriculture is not in the hardship plight 
that some demagogs would have us 
believe. We are making progress and 
we will make further progress if there 
is less demagoguery that undermines 
confidence in agriculture and related in- 
dustries. We will make additional prog- 
ress if reasonable, realistic, and benefi- 
cial farm legislation is enacted early next 


year. 

Without the needed legislative 
changes, the Department of Agriculture 
is continuing to do the best possible job 
with the means available. 

Secretary Benson is a dedicated man 
and a fighter for the best interests of 
farmers. He has been a farmer most of 
his life. He has worked as a county 
agent and a representative of farm 
groups in many capacities. 
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No man or no group has a monopoly 
on al good ideas for the benefit of agri- 
culture. But, certainly, Secretary Ben- 
son who has given his life to agricul- 
ture is a proven authority, especially in 
comparison to some of the self-appointed 
farm experts whose credentials and ex- 
perience are very much lacking. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the following re- 


port: 
REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE SuB- 
MITTED BY Ezra Tart BENSON, SECRETARY 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURE SERVICE 


This administration is proud of the part 
it has played in making US. agricultural 
commodities available to other countries of 
the world. 

In the past 3 years, agricultural experts 
have been higher than in any other similar 
period in American history, averaging over 
$4 billion annually. Currently yearly pro- 
duction from 40 million acres of U.S. crop- 
land is moving overseas. That represents an 
area equal to the harvested acreage of the 
eight Rocky Mountain and the three Pacific 
Coast States. 

These exports have strentghened prices 
and incomes of our farmers. Exports, 
though essential to every segment of the 
agricultural economy, have been especially 
important to wheat, feed grain, and rice 
producers; cotton and tobacco farmers; fruit 
growers; poultrymen; and producers of oil- 
seeds. 

At the same time, our shipments of food 
and fiber have strentghened American for- 
eign policy. As we know, communism 
fiourishes in a climate of want and hunger. 
Therefore, in meeting urgent human needs 
in the underdeveloped countries of the 
world, we are making our abundance—as 
Persident Eisenhower has requested—serve 
the cause of world peace. 

The highly favorable farm export situa- 
tion that prevails in this country today did 
not, in any sense, ‘just happen.” It is the 
direct result of a carefully conceived plan 
of operation put into effect by this admin- 
istration when it came into office in 1953. 

Export statistics show that work was 
needed—and that work was done. From a 
low point of $2.8 billion in the fiscal year 
1952-53, our farm product exports were built 
up steadily. In 1956-57, oversea shipments 
amounted to over $4.7 billion—an all-time 
high record. Export volume has strayed 
high to date, averaging over $4.1 billion in 
the past 3 years. 

In setting up a program to enlarge foreign 
markets, the administration has built 
soundly. 

One of its first steps was to abolish the old 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
which had functioned largely as a study and 
research agency, and replace it with a For- 
eign Agricultural Service. The new FAS 
was given a major specific responsibility— 
to expand export of U.S. farm products. All 
its other activities have been correlated with 
that overall objective. 

A phase of the reorganization was reestab- 
lishing the agricultural attachés as a part 
of the Department of Agriculture. Today, 
attachés represent the interests of American 
agriculture in 51 different posts throughout 
the world. As employees of the Department 
of Agriculture, rotating between service in 
the United States and at foreign posts, at- 
tathés’ activities abroad are closely coordi- 
nated with overall U.S. farm policy. 

The administration recognized early that 
market expansion for U.S. farm products in 
many countries is being held up by high 

tariffs, embargoes, quotas, restrictions, and 
similar barriers to trade. Accordingly, it has 
been administration policy to press continu- 
ously for trade liberalization. The pressure 
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is applied through the diplomatic service (in- 
cluding participation by the agriculture at- 
tachés), American participation in periodic 
meetings under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, and activities of the Inter- 
national Monetary: Fund. Much work re- 
mains ‘to be done, but a number of countries 
have already lowered their barriers to Amer- 
ican farm products. 

The administration also recognized that 
farmers, transportation agencies, exporters, 
importers, and many other groups require 
accurate, timely information on foreign agri- 
cultural developments. To meet this need, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service has 
strengthened its reporting on a great many 
factors of foreign trade—foreign production, 
prices, policies, trade barriers, competition, 
and marketing oportunities. 

A broad program of market promotion was 
launched by the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice several years ago to acquaint foreign 
consumers with the high quality and wide 
variety of American farm products. In Swit- 
zerland, for example, promotion has pushed 
exports of poultry meat from virtually noth- 
ing in 1954 to an estimated 16 million pounds 
in 1959. In most of the countries where 
American cotton is being promoted, per cap- 
ita consumption has risen sigyificantly. In 
Japan, where a big effort has been made to 
promote wheat as a food, imports of US. 
wheat rose from an average of 38 million 
bushels in the 5 years 1950-54 to 51 million 
bushels in the 1957-58 marketing year. 
There are many other instances of success- 
ful promotion efforts, including participa- 
tion in food trade fairs around the world. 
Much of this promotion work is carried on 
with the enthusiastic cooperation of U.S. 
farm and trade groups. 

The administration has followed a fixed 
policy of emphasizing export sales for dol- 
lars. Largely because of the administration's 
efforts to keep prices of its commodities 
competitive in world markets, dollar sales 
in recent years have been substantial, ac- 
counting for 63 percent of the total exports. 
Dollar sales, of course, represent the tradi- 
tional, the permanent way of transacting 
business in this country. Dollar sales of 
Government-owned commodities also pro- 
mote the biggest return flow of cash to the 
U.S. Treasury. 

However, some foreign countries lack dol- 
lar exchange. Recognizing this practical ob- 
stacle to trade, the administration supported 
enactment of Public Law 480-—-the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954—which authorizes sales for foreign 
currencies. Foreign currency sales have 
turned out to be an unusual but effective 
means of utilizing surpluses, accounting for 
over a fourth of U.S. exports on a value basis 
since 1954. In the fiscal year 1959 more than 
half of the U.S. wheat exported—about 230 
million bushels—was sold for foreign curren- 
cies. Also moving out of the country under 
the foreign currency authorization were two- 
thirds of our exports of edible oils, a fourth 
of our rice shipments, and a fifth of our 
cotton exports. 

This administration has made good use of 
barter wherever feasible—exchanging sur- 
plus farm products for easily stored and 
urgently needed critical and strategic mate- 
rials obtainable only in foreign countries. 
More than 60 million people in about 85 


countries are receiving U.S. food through. 


voluntary relief agencies carrying on foreign 
assistance programs. Other millions of 
meedy people abroad have been assisted by 
grants of food and fiber to ease the effects 
of drought and other emergency conditions. 
This sharing of our abundance is doing much 
to create good will for the United States in 
areas where Communist regimes are trying 
hard to win the allegiance and the minds of 
men. 


Despite this good record, President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower last January called for the 
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surplus-producing nations of the world to 
explore anew additional means of using sur- 
plus food in the interests of world peace, 
Following the President’s food-for-peace pro. 
posal, meetings were held with representa- 


tives of the exporting nations—Argentina, . 


Australia, Canada, France—and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO). In an at- 
mosphere of friendly cooperation, possibili- 
ties and problems were explored. Possibili- 
ties showing particular promise include: 

Establishment of reserves to meet emer- 
gencies. 

Increased donations for school lunch, in- 
stitutional, and refugee feeding. 

Refugee resettlement. 

Projects for community self-help. 

Several Government agencies are cooper- 
ating in food-for-peace planning. 

Through cooperation with the other sur- 
plus-producing countries will conre sound 
building. And sound building of food-for- 
peace progams is, in the administration’s 
view, more important than speed—important 
as speed is. 

In the months that lie ahead, the admin- 
istration will continue to work for high-level 
exports of farm commodities. In this ef- 
fort, the administration is sure in the knowl- 
edge that it is working not only in the inter- 
ests of farmers, and the industries related 
to agriculture, but also in the interests of all 
the people. High-level exports will continue 
to strengthen-farm prices and incomes for 
the agricultural segment of the economy— 
they will continue to promote peace. De- 
spite the problems involved, our agricultural 
abundance is a valuable national asset. 
Wisely used, this asset can and will make a 
substantial contribution to the solution of 
the great problems of our time arising from 
hunger, insecurity, and fear of war. 

COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
Dairy prospects brighter 

The best balance in years between milk 
production and consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts is being achieved in 1959. A greater 
volume of dairy products is flowing into con- 
sumer use through commercial channels. 
Government purchases so far this market- 
ing year are down 25 percent from 1958. 
They are the lowest for the period since 1953 
when heavy buying began.. Continued ex- 
tensive movement of Government supplies 
into many diverse channels of use has pulled 
the total dairy price-support inventory to 
its lowest level in 6 years. The market is 
now in a position to function virtually free 
of an overhang of Government stocks. 

Sound price-support actions, within legis- 
lative authorizations, are contributing to this 
improved stability for dairy producers. Milk 
production has remained at a relatively stable 
level for the past 2 or 3 years. Increased con- 
sumption is eating into the milk surplus. 


Corn program improved 


During the past year, a basic change has 
been made in the corn program to bring about 
long-needed improvements. The old un- 
workable system of acreage allotments has 
been discontinued, and farmers are now at 
liberty to make their own decisions on corn 
planting. The level of price support is no 
longer dependent entirely on the outmoded 
parity standard but is based primarily on 
the price level of recent years. This new 


program was placed in effect following a fa- | 


vorable vote of more than 70 percent of corn 
farmers voting in a referendum in November 
1958. 
Better cotton program 

The past year has marked the beginning 
of a move toward eased production controls 
and more realistic price supports for cot- 
ton. A Gefinite halt has been called in the 
type of program which, through the years, 
has led to the loss of cotton export markets 
and the takeover of part of the domestic mar- 
ket by synthetic fibers. 



























































































































New legislation enacted in 1958 made it 
possible for upland cotton farmers to make 
a choice in 1959 between complying with 
their “regular” farm acreage allotment, or 
planting a 40-percent larger allotment at a 
15-point lower level of support. About 69,000 
farm operators chose the greater freedom to 
produce, and increased their allotments by 
more than a million acres. 

Further progress is assured for the years 
ahead. After 1960, the legal minimum for 
regular upland cotton price support will be 
lower than the old 75 percent of parity. This 
can serve to make cotton more competitive 
with synthetic fibers. 


Continued improvement in wool 


Continued progress is being made in ex- 
panding US. wool production, which in 1959 
is reaching toward the highest level in 12 
years. Each year more sheep are on US. 
farms and ranches, giving promise of future 
increases in production of strategic material 
which had dropped drastically during the 
1940’s and early 1950’s. 

The wool incentive program which began 
in 1955 is restoring sheep producers’ confi- 
dence in the future of their industry. The 
payment program to encourage additional 
production is self-financing through use of 
duties collected on imports of wool and wool 
manufactures. 

Grain storage adequate 


Record-breaking grain crops and supplies 
are being adequately stored this year, in con- 
trast to some former times when such smaller 
supplies created serious storage problems, 
Close cooperation among farmers, commer- 
cial warehousemen, and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture during the past few years de- 
veloped a coodinated attack in this vital area. 
Commercial warehousemen, with the De- 
partment’s guidance in pinpointing areas of 
probable storage shortage, have greatly in- 
creased commercial capacities. The com- 
mercial space for grains and related com- 
modities is now estimated at more than 4 
billion bushels, nearly twice what it was in 
1951. Farmers have also increased their ca- 
pacity, with help from special Government 
loans to build new storage or improve exist- 
ing facilities. As a result of this planned 
expansion, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion was able again this year to avoid buy- 
ing any additional storage bins or facilities 
of its own. 

Big surplus movement 


During the past 6 years, surplus agricul- 
tural commodities with a cost value of more 
than $16.5 billion have been moved out of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation inven- 
tory and into useful consumption through 
the Department of Agriculture’s coordinated 
disposal programs. Wheat, cotton, corn, and 
other feed grains, and dairy products ac- 
counted for nearly $13 billion of the total. 
This tremendous operation helped to hold 
down the size and cost of the Government’s 
surplus stocks, at the same time making the 
commodities available for current use both 
at home and abroad. While sales for cash 
accounted for more than half of all inven- 
tory disposal, special programs, such as those 
authorized by Public Law 480, were utilized 
effectively. 

Exports drawn from commercial stocks 


Payment-in-kind export programs, under 
which commodities for shipment are drawn 
from commercial stocks instead of from Com. 
modity Credit Corporation inventories, have 
been broadened and made more effective dur- 
ing the past year. Under these programs, 
export demand is brought to bear directly on 
commercial markets, to the advantage of 
both industry and farm producers. Only the 
commodities used to make in-kind export 
subsidy payments come from Government 
stocks. By strengthening commercial mar- 
ket prices, these programs cut down on the 
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flow of surplus commodities to CCC under 
the price-support program. 

The shift to the payment-in-kind export 
program was begun with wheat in the fall 
of 1956. It has since been extended to corn, 
oats, barley, rye, grain sorghums, rice, and 
cotton. 

THE CONSERVATION RESERVE 


During this year, 250,000 farmers will re- 
ceive more than $350 million for participa- 
tion in the conservation reserve program of 
the soil bank. In return for these payments, 
they will hold nearly 23 million acres of 
cropland out of production during the 1959 
crop season. If they had not been held in 
the reserve, these acres would have added 
to the already large surpluses of many agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The conservation reserve contracts are 
for 3, 5, or 10 years. The contracts require 
a reduction in the total acreage of crops on 
the farm, and in addition call for the land 
to be devoted to conservation uses. Over 
20 million acres of the reserve this year are 
in grass. Nearly 2 million acres are growing 
a stand of forest trees, with about 1 billion 
trees planted by the close of the 1959 sea- 
son. Plantings of clover to benefit wildlife 
are being established on nearly a quarter of 
a@ million acres. 

The 23 million acres in the conservation 
resérve are not producing surplus crops; 
they are not contributing to dust storms; 
they are not adding to the load of silt car- 
ried down stream by our rivers. They are 
helping to conserve our national resources. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The Eisenhower administration has ini- 
tiated the first real program to deal with 
the needs of the small low income farmer. 
The rural development program was de- 
vised and is operating successfully in pro- 
viding help to those farmers and rural com- 
munities who really need it. This is in eon- 
trast-to the effect of some of the other farm 
programs that have helped those who need 
it the least. 

The rural development program, now going 
forward in some 200 counties in 30 States, 
enlists private and public cooperation to 
raise levels of living in areas with many un- 
deremployed rural people. 

Rural development committees have been 
organized in each of these States. State and 
local leaders are working toward a better 
balance between agriculture, tndustry, and 
other sources of income in these counties. 
Six Federal departments are supporting the 
work of State agencies, private citizens, and 
organizations. The program involves re- 
search, education, and community action. 

Experience gained in the original program 
areas by participating groups has now per- 
“mitted a widening of the program beyond 
the pilot stage in many States. To keep pace 
with these developments, Federal depart- 
ments and agencies are redirecting many of 
their regular activities to serve more effec- 
tively the needs of rural people with seri- 
ously low incomes. 

A major achievement is increasing national 
awareness of the harmful impact on the 
Nation’s economic and social life of under- 
employment’ among rural people, the basic 
cause of low incomes on small farms and in 
rural towns. 

In 1959 most rural development coun- 
ties showed an increase in the number of 
off-farm job opportunities. Industry expan- 
sion continued. Several areas built new 
market and processing facilities. Farmers’ 
marketing cooperatives were formed in some 
areas. Reorientation of agricultural produc- 
tion on small farms continued, with vege- 
table, livestock, and poultry enterprises 
increasing in numbers and output. Voca- 
tional training and vocational guidance re- 
ceived added attention. 

The Department of Agriculture during the 
year continued to contribute special funds to 
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the rural development program through 
allocations to the States by the Federal Ex- 
tension Service, and additional expenditures 
for conservation work in demonstration 
counties and for research in cooperation with 
State experiment stations. 

A major national workshop was held at 
Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., in May 1959. This 
meeting brought together representatives of 
34 States and all Federal Government agen- 
cies concerned in the program. Highlights 
of the meeting included addresses by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson; Dr. 
Karl Brandt, member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; Under Secretary True D. 
Morse; and prominent State, agricultural, 
and economic development leaders. There 
was also intensive discussions among those 
attending the meeting of economic and social 
needs in underdeveloped rural areas and 
methods of strengthening rural development 
programs. The educational importance of 
this meeting cannot be exaggerated. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


More than 12 billion pounds of surplus 
foods have been donated to school lunch pro- 
grams, charitable institutions, and needy per- 
sons at home and abroad since 1953 under 
food distribution programs of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. These foods have 
been supplied to more than 80 million people 
in this country and around the world. 

Under the national school-lunch program, 
slightly more than 12 million children ate 
more than 2 billion nutritious lunches in 
60,800 schools during the 1958-59 school 
year. In addition to Federal assistance in 
the form of surplus foods and appropriated 
funds, these schools purchased locally foods 
valued at about $515 million, a considerable 
market for farm products. 

The special milk program, inaugurated in 
1954, has resulted in a tremendous increase 
in milk consumption in schools, child-care 
institutions, and summer camps. In the 
1959 fiscal year, over 2 billion half pints of 
milk were served to children in 78,300 schools 
and 1,100 institutions under the program. 

Voluntary use of USDA inspection services 
for fresh and processed fruits and vegetables 
expanded continuously, and hit a record high 
level during the 1958-59 season. 

Cotton classing for farmers under the 
Smith-Doxey Act increased from 63 percent 
of total United States ginnings in the 1952-53 
season to 93 percent in the 1958-59 season—~ 
the highest percentage on record. 

As a service to growers, all tobacco sold at 
auction is federally inspected and graded 
prior to sale. Since 1953, this service has 
been extended to nine new tobacco auction 
markets. 

New Federal standards have been developed 
for many farm products in the last 5 years 
to bring to more than 360 the number of 
products on which quality standards are now 
available. 

Crop and livestock reports issued by the 
Department give the public vital informa- 
tion on the Nation’s agriculture. The reports 
are on acreage, yield, and production of 
crops; numbers, production, and slaughter 
gf livestock and poultry; stocks of com- 
modities on and off farms; prices paid and 
received by farmers; and farm employment 
and wage rates. 

Intensive research aimed at improving 
agricultural estimating and forecasting has 
been conducted by the Department the past 
6 years. New services have been added cover- 
ing cattle on feed, potato utilization, and 
citrus production, and the indexes of prices 
paid and received by farmers were revised 
for the first time since 1950. The changes 
made in the overall program are paying off 
in more timely, accurate, and comprehensive 
crop and livestock reports. 

The Federal] milk marketing order program, 
which stabilizes marketing conditions and 
assures farmers of minimum prices for their 
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milk, has been developed extensively since 
1953. The program now includes 76 orders 
which regulate the handling of about 40 bil- 
lion pounds of milk, as compared with 49 
orders regulating handling of 26 billion 
pounds of milk in 1953. Nearly. 189 thou- 
sand dairy farmers are now selling their 
milk in Federal milk marketing order areas. 

Administration of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act has been strengthened during the 
past 6 years. An amendment passed by 

Congress in 1958 extends the jurisdiction of 
the USDA to all livestock transactions in 
interstate commerce. The program has been 
expanded to 1,528 posted markets, compared 
with 300 in 1953. 

Poultry inspection, a major consumer pro- 
tection service previously on a voluntary 
basis, was made mandatory for all poultry 
and poultry products moving in interstate 
or foreign commerce by the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act, effective January 1, 1959. As 
a result, the volume of poultry inspected 
during fiscal 1958 totaled nearly 3.5 billion 
pounds, and approximately 480 poultry proc- 
essing plants were operating under inspec- 
tion, compared with 254 in 1953. 

Grading of farm products has increased 
cénsiderably since 1953. Nearly 2 billion 
pounds of poultry were graded in fiscal 1959, 
as compared with slightly more than one- 
half billion pounds in 1953. Shell egg grad- 
ing rose from 10 percent to 20 percent of eggs 
sold off farms. Inspection and grading of 
dairy products increased from about 1.6 bil- 
lion pounds to approximately 2.8 billion 
pounds, and Federal grading of carcass beef 
increased from 21.6 percent of total produc- 
tion in 1950 to about 51 percent in fiscal 
1959. 

New emphasis and focus has been given to 
marketing research in the Department of 
Agriculture since 1953 when it was central- 
ized in the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
This work is giving positive push to expand- 
ing marketing for farm products and improv- 
ing marketing efficiency. 

Savings in marketing costs resulting from 
this work are benefiiting the American pub- 
lic by many millions of dollars each year, 
far outweighing its cost. 

Mechanized grain aeration and fumigation 
in grain storage, developed through this re- 
search, is already saving more than $3 mil- 
lion each year in storage costs and the total 
is mounting year by year. 

Improvements in handling of fruits and 
vegetables are saving over $5 million per year 
in marketing costs. 

Research which has already led to estab- 
lishment of new terminal markets in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga., and numerous 
other cities in the last few years is cutting 
marketing costs for farm products by mil- 
lions of dollars per year. 

And these are but a few outstafiding ex- 
amples of similar savings spread across the 
fields of transportation, storage, processing, 
handling, amd merchandising of farm prod- 
ucts. 

As part of the drive to streamline agricul- 
tural marketing, greatly increased attention 
has been given research to expand new an 
existing market outlets. This work repre- 
sents a frontal attack on agriculture’s need 
to gain markets, some of which it has been 
“researched” out of by nonagricultural in- 
dustries. The market development work of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, since 
1953, has brought to light much informa- 

tion of value to farmers and marketers of 
farm products, including vital information 
on consumer preferences, consumer re- 
actions to newly developed products, con- 
sumer wants, and market reactions to tests 
of merchandising and promotion techniques. 
FOREST SERVICE 

During the last year, the Forest Service 
has made substantial progress in its three 
major fields of responsibility—the admin- 
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istration and management of the national 
forests; cooperation with the States and 
private forest landowners; and forest and 
range research. 

In March 1959, Secretary Benson sub- 
mitted to Congress a program for the na- 
tional forests. This program was proposed 
to increase facilities of the national forests 
and to help-meet the resource and recre- 
ational needs of a growing population and 
expanding economy. The Forest Service, at 
the Secretary’s request, had launched Op- 
eration Outdoors in 1957 to build up recre- 
ation facilities. It has now inaugurated the 
broader program for the national forests, 
including both long-range conservation ob- 
jectives and interim action proposals con- 
cerned with needs of the next 10-15 years. 

Cash income from the national forests 
rose to $124 million for fiscal year 1959, the 
highest in history. In October 1958 the bil- 
lionth dollar of national forest receipts from 
timber sales, grazing permits and other uses, 
was deposited in,the U.S. Treasury. While 
the first billion liars was received over a 
more than 50-year period, the next billion in 
income from these public lands will come in 
during the next 10 years or less if current 
trends continue. 

National forest timber cut in fiscal year 
1959 jumped 1.9 billion board feet to a new 
high of slightly more than 8'% billion board 
feet of timber with a value of almost $114 
million. This compares with a cut of 64 
billion feet in fiscal year 1958 and the previ- 
ous high of 7 billion feet in fiscal year 1957. 

More than 113,000 acres of national forest 
rangeland were rehabilitated during 1958 by 
reseeding and by the control of undesirable 
plants. The number of trained range man- 
agement personnel on the national forests 
was increased. 

A study has been launched of resources 
available for outdoor recreation on lands 
managed by the Forest Service. This study 
will supply information useful in meeting 
future recreational demands on the national 
forests. The information will also be avail- 
able to the National Outdoor Recreational 
Resources Review Commission, established by 
Congress in 1958. 

A recently completed 3-year project on a 
part of the San Isabel National Forest in 
Colorado has slowed surface runoff to the 
point where it no longer carries silt. Castle- 
rock Creek, once subject to fiash floods and 
quick dry-up, is.now a year-long live stream 
supporting fish life. 

During fiscal year 1958, more than 1% 
billion trees were planted on America’s forest 
lands. Of that impressive total 86 percent 
was on lands in private ownership. In cal- 
endar 1958, farmers planted trees and shrubs 
on 397,000 acres under conservation reserve 
(soil bank) contracts. 

The fire control record set in 1957 for all 
forest lands, public and private, was im- 
proved upon in 1958, due largely to success- 
ful research in ‘firefighting methods and 
equipment and to the continuing successful 
Smokey Bear cooperative forest fire preven- 
tion campaign. The increased use of smoke- 
jumpers, helicopters, and aerial spraying of 
chemicals has been of substantial aid in 
reducing fire damage during the past year. 

During 1958 the Forest Service, in coopera- 
tion with the State foresters, conducted 25 
meetings across the country in an effort to 
find ways of improving the 414 million small 
forest ownerships which are a key to the Na- 
tion’s future wood supplies. In general these 
lands are producing only a small.part of their 
potential. 

An important Forest Service landmark of 
the year 1958 was the publication of the final 
report on the Nation’s timber situation, 
“Timber Resources for America’s Future.” 
This report, the most comprehensive ever 
made on the subject of the Nation’s timber, 
emphasizes the need to step up wood prod- 
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ucts production by 83 percent to meet ex- 
pected population increases and resulting 
demands by the year 2000. 

Research in forest genetics has proved that 
some forest trees possess an inherent resist- 
ance to certain insects and diseases, and hy- 
brids having this important quality are now 
being raised for large-scale planting on na- 
tional forests. Results of recent experiments 
to improve forest tree nursery techniques 
not only insure better seedings, but permit 
substantial economies in commercial produc- 
tion of planting stock as well, From studies 
in watershed management scientists have 
discovered ways of manipulating forest 
cover on critical watersheds to increase water 
yields. Other research has made significant 
and valuable contributions to knowledge in 
the fields of forest fire suppresion, forest 
products utilization and marketing, insect 
and disease control, and in the improvement 
of forest range for game and livestock. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The Soil Conservation Service continued 
to provide technical assistance to farmers 
and ranchers throughout the country in ap- 
plying effective conservation programs to the 
land. Assistance was furnished to an ex- 
panding number of small watershed projects, 
to an increasing number of soil conseftva- 
tion districts, to the agricultural conserva- 
tion program, and to others in moving ahead 
with the soil and water conservation job. 

During the 1959 fiscal year most of the field 
work in the Department’s national soil and 
water conservation needs inventory was com- 
pleted. The first nationwide compilation of 
its kind, the needs inventory is scheduled 
to be completed in 1960. 

Improvements also were achieved in mak- 
ing and coordinating snow surveys for water 
forecasting in the Western States, and in the 
national cooperative soil survey in which the 
rate of soil mapping was stepped up approxi- 
mately 18 percent over a year earlier. Soil 
scientists and range conservationists in fiscal 
1959 made soil and range surveys on nearly 
49 million acres, an increase of 8 million 
acres over 1958. 

The SCS provided technical assistance to 
2,791 soil conservation districts in fiscal year 
1958, 40 more than in 1957. Service tech- 
nicians assigned to districts worked with 
more than a million district cooperators 
in applying conservation programs and 
helped 91,335 develop new basic conservation 
plans. 

Almost 95 percent of the Nation’s farms 
and ranches and 90 percent of the farmland 
now are in soil conservation districts. By 
June 30, 1958, they had 1,794,411 cooperators 
operating about 540 million acres, or about 
46 percent of the Nation’s farmland. 

As of August 1, 1959, the SCS was assisting 
469 local organizations in preparing project 
plans under the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act (Public Law 566), 103 
more than a year earlier; of the total, in- 
stallation of works of improvement, 59 more 
than a year earlier. 

As of August 1, 1959, 2,961 farmers and 
ranchers had signed contracts under the 
Great Plains conservation program (Public 
Law 1021) which was launched in August 
1957. The contracts signed covered more 
than 8 million acres for which the farmers 
had prepared completé conservatien plans. 
During the 1959 fiscal year the Secretary of 
Agriculture designated 11 additional counties 
as eligible to participate in the program, 
bringing the total to 382. In July 1959, an 
additional eight were designated as eligible. 
The contracts call for 30 percent of the total 
cropland involved to be returned to perma- 
nent vegetation, mostly grass. 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE - 

“The work of the Cooperative Extension 
Service of the Department, working with the 
State land-grant colleges and universities, 
has been intensified to further meet the total 
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farm and home management and adjustment 
needs of farm families. The Service also has 
increased assistance to communities in plan- 
ning their own self-help adjustment pro- 
grams, as typified by the rural development 
program, and has rendered greater assistance 
in the marketing of farm products and in 
helping more people better understand pub- 
lic affairs affecting them. 

The result has been more specialized and 
intensified service in line with changing 
needs and, at the same time, more families 
assisted. The number of farm families 
assisted with improving efficiency has in- 
creased since 1953, despite a declining farm 
population. The 124% million farm and non- 
farm families assisted represents an overall 
increase of 50 percent. 

More than 11,000 of the 70,000 farm fami- 
lies given such assistance in 1958 reached the 
point where they could carry out their own 
plans without further special assistance. 
This freed extension agents to extend this 
more intensive educational assistance to 
families in other communities. 

Though the major extension effort is still 
devoted to assisting the nearly 4 million 
farm families with their production effi- 
ciency, and management problems, an in- 
creasing percent of extension time is being 
devoted to assistance with marketing, public 
affairs and community development prob- 
lems. 

The number of overall county advisory 
committees and councils with which exten- 
sion agents are working increased from 
3,874 in 1953 to 4,395 in 1958. The 1% million 
local leaders, helping spread extension rec- 
ommendations in their communities, is an 
increase of 20 percent over 1953. 

Most suburban, small town, and city peo- 
ple are calling on extension agents for help, 
particularly, in connection with family liv- 
ing and consumer food buying. The number 
of homemakers assisted in nutrition or 
family feeding problems has increased 55 
percent since 1953, and the number assisted 
with clothing problems 53 percent. 

The 24% million boys and girls in 4-H Club 
work is nearly 10 percent more than in 1953. 
Major progress has been made in giving 
club members more training and project ex- 
perience in management, basic science, and 
careers beyond farming available to them. 


RESEARCH 


Important developments in research and 
regulatory activities that have made agri- 
cultural headlines in recent years cover many 
fields. Examples include: 

1. Establishment of pioneering research in 
numerous categories directed toward the dis- 
covery of basic natural laws and new facts 
and principles. At this time 15 such laba- 
ratories have been established. 

2. New research facilities to insure future 
progress for agriculture have been estab- 
lished. The Plum Island Animal Disease 
Laboratory for research on foot-and-mouth 
disease and other foreign diseases of animals 
was dedicated in 1956. The National Seed 
Storage Laboratory, Fort Collins, Colo.; the 
Fruit, Vegetable, Soil, and Water Labora- 
tory in Weslaco, Tex.; and the Fruit and 
Vegetable Products Laboratory, Winter Ha- 
ven, Fla., were dedicated in 1958. 

Five new laboratories are going into oper- 
ation this year: The Soil Sedimentation Lab- 
oratory, Oxford, Miss.; the Soil and Water 
Laboratory, Watkinsville, Ga.; the North Cen- 
tral Conservation Field Laboratory, Morris, 
Minn.; the Water Conservation Laboratory, 
Tempe, Ariz.; and the Laboratory for Wool 






Research, Albany, Calif. The National Ani-* 


mal Disease Laboratory at Ames, Iowa, is 
scheduled for completion late in 1960. And 
contracts will be let during the present. fis- 
cal year for: the Crops Research Laboratory 
at Logan, Utah; the Boll Weevil Laboratory, 
State College, Miss.; and new entomology lab- 
oratories at Tifton, Ga.; and Brookings, 8. 
Dak, 
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3. Successful completion of the program 
to help stamp out foot-and-mouth disease 
in Mexico. This protects our own livestock 
producers from the dangers of a source of 
infection close at hand. 

4. Cooperation with Plorida in eradication 
of the Mediterranean fruitfly in less than 
2 years after it was discovered in Florida and 
spread to 28 counties. 

5. An expanded program looking toward 
eventual eradication of brucellosis. At the 
end of summer (1959) 20 States and Puerto 
Rico had achieved the status of modified 
certified brucellosis-free—a sevenfold in- 
crease over the number when the program 
started in 1954. 

6. Release of the first isomgerm varieties 
of sugar beets removing the final obstacle to 
the mechanization of the crop. 

7. Greatly expanded efforts to build farm 
markets through utilization research and 
development—work designed to aid proc- 
essors in producing convenience foods, ease- 
of-care fabrics, and in turning farm sur- 
pluses to new industrial materials. Funds 
for this work have been almost doubled since 
1953. Additional work initiated under Pub- 
lic Law 480 permits USDA to pay for cooper- 
ative research in scientific institutions 
abroad with foreign currencies from the sale 
of U.S. farm products. 


FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


Farmer Cooperative Service has continued 
to effectively carry on its research, educa- 


. tional, and advisory service work with farmer 


cooperatives in order to help farmers make 
better use of these mechanisms for improv- 
ing their bargaining position and economic 
status. 

This has meant intensifying its efforts to 
help these farm businesses adjust their oper- 
ations to the many economic changes influ- 
encing agriculture. 

The problems confronting farmers because 
of the growth of vertical integration and 
contract farming are an example. FCS has 
made a series of case studies of highly inte- 
grated cooperatives and has been developing 
some measures of the extent of integrated 
operations in cooperatives. It has issued 
publications based on surveys of what has 
been happening in petroleum and dairy co- 
operatives. 

FCS has also been providing basic infor- 
mation for a number of cooperatives consid- 
ering the possibilities of merger. Results of 
its studies have recently been used in mergers 
of four egg and poultry cooperatives in New 
England with a regional farm supply asso- 
ciation and of two dairy associations in the 
Midwest. Other cooperatives are using stud- 
ies of FCS in evaluating whether or not 
mergers will contribute to more efficient op- 
erations for their members. 

To help keep up with the increasingly 
complex problems of cooperatives, FCS has 
been studying ways to help them strengthen 
their management. It has issued a report on 
the extent and ways key employees and 
farmer directors get management training. 
To help cooperatives develop better directors, 
it is now completing a study to find out what 
directors know about their jobs and what 
evaluation may be placed on their perform- 
ance. 

The Service has sponsored several national 
conferences of bargaining associations. It 
has been cosponsor of a series of regional 
member relations conferences to help coop- 
eratives find ways to give their members a 
better understanding of their operations. 
Its studies have also contributed to annual 
conferences on research by those regional 
farm supply cooperatives that have estab- 
lished economic research departments. 

atone with land-grant colleges has 

in 1954 it has jointly 
ceed five regional conferences and two 
national ones for research workers who 
deal with cooperative problems. 
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FCS has continued its efforts to help 
strengthen marketing operations of cooper- 
atives—studying grain storage in the South 
to improve handling and get greater returns 
for this increasingly important crop in that 
area; conducting research to find the best 
ways to operate livestock auctions in the 
South and in the Northeast; and making 
numerous cost studies to help cooperatives 
reduce their operating costs. 

One-of the problems limiting the effective 
development of farm supply cooperatives is 
credit control. In 1955, FCS initiated a se- 
ries of studies in various parts of the coun- 
try to find better ways for cooperatives to 
handle farmers’ accounts. It is also making 
a series of studies on inventory handling and 
control by farm supply associations. 

The increased interest in possibilities of 
farmers using cooperatives to help improve 
their marketing and buying power is re- 
flected in the larger number of requests for 
information and for publications issued by 
this agency. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Helping farm families strengthen their 
positions on family-type farms throughout 
the 50 States of the Nation and Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands continues to be the 
objective of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. The agency serves the farmers eligible 
for its credit by making and insuring loans 
suited to their individual needs and accom- 
panying the loans with whatever farm and 
home management assistance is needed. 
The agency does not compete with other 
leaders. 

The agency’s loans help eligible farm fam- 
ilies operate more efficiently; become owners 
of family-type farms by buying land and 
improving land and buildings; carry out 
measures of soil and water conservation; 
develop water systems for irrigation and 
farmstead use; take measures to protect 
small watersheds; and build or repair farm- 
houses and other essential farm buildings. 
The agency also extends emergency credit 
to farmers in areas hard hit by floods, 
drought, or other natural calamities. 

The administration has sponsored meas- 
ures in the past 6 years which have ex- 
panded the Parmers Home Administration’s 
regular loan services, increased the number 
of the agency’s credit services, and improved 
the efficiency of its operations. 

To meet the increased cost of modern 
farming, the maximum amount a family- 
type farmer may be indebted for operating 
loans has been increased from $10,000 to 
$20,000. 

To implement the rural development pro- 
gram, eligible farmers who have part-time 
employment off the farm may obtain operat- 
ing and farm development loans. 

The scope of the emergency loan pro- 
gram has been broadened in the past 6 
years, especially in areas that experienced 
prolonged droughts and in other areas where 
farmers suffered losses to crops and property 
from hail, windstorms, and other causes. 

Soil and water conservation loans, for- 
merly available only as water facilities loans 
and in 17 Western States, are being made 
to farmers and their associations through- 
out the Nation. 

The agency now is making loans to quali- 
fied organizations to help pay for planning 
and carrying out structural and land treat- 
ment measures to protect and develop small 
watershed land and water resources. The 
first loans of this type were made in 1959. 

Loans to buy or improve farms and for 
soil and water conservation are made from 
funds advanced by private lenders and in- 
sured by the Farmers Home Administration, 
as well as from appropriated funds. This 
insured loan program has been greatly im- 
proved since 1953. Use of private capital 
reduces the need for appropriated funds. 
Routines for handling insured loans have 
been simplified and many steps have been 
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taken to increase the attractiveness of this 
form of investment. While insurance com- 
panies and other large lenders have invested 
heavily in insured farm loans, country banks 
have come to be the principal sources of 
insured loan funds. Insured loans made 
during the fiscal years 1954 through 1959 
totaled $202,457,000. During the 6 previ- 
ous fiscal years the insured loans totaled 
$65,708,000. 

There has been a general increase in the 
total loans of all types, made and insured, 
in the past 6 years. The fiscal 1959 total was 
$361,629,000. In 1953, the total was 
$228,461 ,000. 

A similar increase is neted in borrowers’ 
repayments. Collections totaling %347,700,- 
000 were made in fiscal 1959, compared with 
$174 million in 1953. 

Improvements made in the administration 
of the agency’s operations since 1953 include 
speeding up loan service by placing more 
authority in county supervisors’ hands, de- 
veloping a well-organized training program 
for new employees, strengthening the audit 
system, shortening regulations, eliminating 
unnecessary forms, and consolidating four 
area finance offices into one national finance 
office. 

The staffing pattern has been rearranged 
and placed on a more efficient basis which 
has resulted in the need for fewer employees 
and in greater opportunities for advance- 
ment by the more capable employees. 

The agency has increased the emphasis on 
helping borrowers develop sound farming 
systems, making certain that it does not 
compete with other lenders, graduating bor- 
rowers to other sources of credit at the 
earliest opportunity, and helping applicants 
for credit make full use of private and coop- 
erative credit sources. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


During this session ef Congress there has 
perhaps been more demagoguery and un- 
founded charges involving rural electrifica- 
tion than any other subject. It is a tragedy 
that this aspect of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s program that is so universally sup- 
ported in the Congress sheuld be subjected 
to the political shenanigans of a few who 
would unethically distert the true picture. 
I won't take the time to repeat or refute the 
incredible and ridiculous charges that were 
made in recent months against the Admin- 
istration and against Secretary Benson in- 
volving rural electrification, but will let the 
record of accomplishment speak for itself. 

Since .January 1953, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration has stepped up its activ- 
ities to help 985 active rural electric systems 
and 661 rural] telephone systems to meet a 
continuously rising demand for their serv- 
ices. 

During fiscal year 1959, loans to rural 

’ telephone companies and cooperatives by 
REA reached a record fiscal year high of 
$98.9 million. Total telephone loans now 
stand at $575.2 million, and more than four- 
fifths of this amount has been leaned under 
this administration. 

Loans te rural electric systems during 
fiscal 1959 totaled $177.3 million. About 
two-thirds of these funds will be used to 
help borrowers increase system capacity to 
meet the increase in the use of electricity 
by rural people. More than 32 percent of 
the $3.9 billion in electric loans approved 
since REA began has been approved during 
the little more than 6% years of this admin- 
istration. y 

In recent years, REA has given particular 
attention to the needs of its borrowers for 
an expanding supply of power at lower cost. 
It has pressed the search for more economical 
means of power production and has assisted 
electric borrowers in obtaining substantial 

savings in initial investment and operating 
costs through interconnection, joint opera- 
tions, and more efficient generating units. 
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During fiscal 1959, loans were approved 
to provide additional generating capacity in 
the amount of 163,600 kilowatts. Generation 
and transmission loans have accounted for 
almost 30 percent of the total loaned for 
rural electrification since January 1, 1953, 
compared with only 19 percent before that 
date. These have included first loans to 
five new G. and T. federations and to two 
established borrowers for conventional gen- 
erating facilities to be used at proposed 
atomic energy plants. One of these atomic 
plants (Elk River, Minn.) is under construc- 
tion. 

Rural electric systems financed by REA 
serve more than 4.6 million consumers. 
About 800,000 of these received service dur- 
ing the past 6 years. This current rate of 
growth—about 130,000 a year—is expected 
to continue. 

The average cost of power to rural resi- 
dential consumers has dropped about seven- 
tenths of a cent per kilowatt-hour since 
1952. The cost now is 2.65 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, the lowest in REA history. 

REA activities since 1953 have brought 
strength and direction to the rural tele- 
phone program. This plus an improvement 
in supplies of materials and equipment after 
settlement of the Korean confiict, has 
speeded the job of giving better telephone 
service to rural communities. In early 1953, 
some 40 REA borrowers had cutover 85 dial 
central offices to bring new or improved serv- 
ice to 7,500 subscribers. As of June 30, 1959, 
531 borrowers had cutover 2,062 new dial 
exchanges. Loans approved since January l, 
1953, will benefit about 900,000 farm families 
and other rural subscribers. Total tele- 
phone loans to date will benefit about 
1,200,000 rural subscribers. 

Given encouragement toward interdepend- 
ence and self-reliance, REA borrowers have 
made substantial financial growth since 
1953. Net werth of electrification berrowers 
has more than tripled, increasing from $161 
million at the end of December 1952, to $515 
million on December 31, 1958. During the 
period January 1, 1958 to June 30, 1959, the 
number of electrification borrowers behind 
in their payments dropped from 45 to 2. 
Payments on debt in advance of due date 
have risen from $52.5 million to about $146 
million. In the much newer telephone pro- 
gram advance payments now stand at almost 
$1.6 million, and all but 13 borrowers are 
current or ahead of schedule on debt pay- 
ments. 

REA has streamlined procedures to speed 
processing of loans, give improved service to 
borrowers, and reduce administrative costs. 
With 11 percent fewer employees, REA is 
now carrying out much bigger electric and 
telephone programs than in 1952. Working 
with industry, REA carries on constant re- 
search to hold down construction costs and 
improve performance and service. 

To help borrowers keep ahead of new 
power demands, REA has developed new 
techniques and approaches to long-range: 
planning for rural electric systems. Bor- 
rowers will be able to schedule construction 
for several years ahead and to expand at 
minimum cost. New telephone construc- 
tion is also planned to meet needs over an 
extended period. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, I submit these facts for 
consideration of the Congress and the 
Nation. When the smoke from inflam- 
matory statements by demagogues has 
cleared away, these facts will continue to 
stand. 

The Democrat-controlled Congress 
has failed to pass needed changes in 
existing, obsolete farm laws. While vir- 
tually everyone agrees a fresh approach 
is needed, Congress has not acted. 
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Meanwhile, agriculture is moving for- 
ward not particularly because of what 
Congress is doing, but in many cases, in 
spite of what Congress has failed to do, 

Let the record stand and let the Na- 
tion know it. 





Tragedy in World’s Refugee Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
August 11, 1959, I introduced S. 2513, to 
authorize the admission into the United 
States of certain refugees, as a legisla- 
tive means, in my opinion, of carrying 
out obligations and meeting responsibili- 
ties of the United States in the world 
refugee year. 

The world refugee year runs from July 
1, 1959, until June 30, 1960. 

The United Nations, with the neces- 
sary cooperation of the countries 
throughout the world, hopes to solve 
some of the critical problems concerning 
refugees who are outside their home- 
lands because of war or other armed 
hostilities, political situations, or natural 
disasters. The plight of many of these 
stateless persons appears hopeless un- 
less the nations of the world work to- 
gether in giving them grounds for hope 
rather than despair. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the ConGrREs- 
SIONAL REcorpD an article written by Wil- 
liam R. Frye, published in the Sunday 
Star of Washington, D.C., August 30, 
1959, entitled “San Sabba Symbol of 
Tragedy in World’s Refugee Camps.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

San SapBpa SyMsBOL OF TRAGEDY IN WORLD’S 
REFUGEE CAMPS 
(By William R. Frye) 

TRIESTE, ITALY.—San Sabba, the forbidden 
camp of Europe, is a tragic spectacle of in- 
humanity and suffering with overtones of 
courage, tenacity, and struggle for a better 
future. 

For something like a year, San Sabba—a 
refugee camp in an abandoned warehouse 
here—has been closed to outsiders because 
Italy feared publicity on what had become 
an international scandal. I am the first 
newspaperman to visit this camp since the 
day its doors slammed shut. 

Much has been done to clean up San Sab- 
ba. Men still come out of its brawls with 
knife wounds, wine still flows freely at 3 
cents a glass, and some of the girls are still 
drawn into prostitution, but it is no longer 
the hellhole it used to be. 

Except for family quarters, men’s and 
women’s barracks are physically separated 
now and guards are posted to keep them 
apart at night—with what success remains 
to be seen since refugee guards can be bribed. 
There are 700 single men here as a against 90 
girls and they have just come out of the 
pressure chamber of Yugoslav communism. 

TO HELP THE CHILDREN 

Stellio Crasnig, Italian camp director, 

showed me with pride the plot of earth be- 
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side a shed where he plans to build a play- 





ground for the children—and nearly every - 


family has several. There already is a nur- 
sery complete with babysitter for youngsters 
of ill or working mothers, obviously built 
with care and compassion. 

But none of this can do more than per- 
fume the dirty underwear of San Sabba, or 
make it anything but a tragedy to have to 
live there. Some 1,270 refugees, nearly all 
of them from across the Yugoslav border a 
scant mile away, constitute the present camp 
population. 

They are packed in like fish in the hold of 
a ship. Beds are jammed together, 17 to a 
barren barrackslike room with no space be- 
tween. Despite all efforts, the building is 
disintegrating inside and out, and laundry 
hangs from stair wells as if to underline the 
tenement appearance. Railroad tracks which 
once brought in rice for storage still run 
down the middle courtyard. 

A T-year-old boy and his little sister, 6, 
were riding tandem on a wooden rocking 
horse when I came into the yard. Brown- 
haired with bright brown eyes, they were de- 
lightful children—with a gayety and spon- 
taneity which only a child could manage in 
San Sabba,. 

Their names were Bruno and Luciana 
Miakar. They had never known any other 
home. Their parents had fied from Pola, 
Yugoslavia, when Bruno was an infant of 3 
months. Luciana was born in camp. 

Soon thereafter, their father deserted the 
family, leaving his wife with the children. 
No country wants a destitute family without 
a breadwinner; it isn’t economically profit- 
able. So Virginia Mlakar, 30, is stuck in San 
Sabba with no prospect that either she or 
her children will ever get out. 


~~ A REFUGEE TWICE 


Ivan Karcenko, 64, a gray-haired mason 
with a deeply lined face, came to see me. He 
has been a refugee twice in his life—once 
from Russia in 1920 and again from Yugo- 
slavia his adopted home, in 1950. Both 
times, he said, he fled for the same reason— 
to escape Communist oppression. 

Karcenko has been in San Sabba more 
than 9 years. He prays to emigrate to the 
United States and has been told that the 
wheels are turning—but he has heard this 
before and it has always turned out to be a 
bitter illusion. 

“If only I can get somewhere while I am 
still able to work,” he said wistfully. To 
men in forced idleness for years, regular work 
seems the next thing to heaven. 

“They've been telling me for 8 years, you 
will go. ButI stay. This time it will be the 
same old story.” 

I said I hoped not. His eyes filled with 
tears, and you could see that hope had not 
yet died. For plenty of others ithas, There 
are 111 people at San Sabba who have been 
there 10 years or more. Most of them have 
been passed over dozens of times by govern- 
mental selection missions, 

They are too old (some governments refuse 
to consider anyone over 40) or they have had 
TB or they once got into a fight and served 
a jail term or perhaps, like Mrs. Mlakar, they 
just aren’t considered economic assets. ~Few 
countries base their immigration policies on 
humanitarianism. 

Just such people—people w have been 
in refugee camps for tragically long periods 
of time—are being given top priority by the 
U.N, this year, World Refugee Year. By next 
year, the U.N. High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees hopes to have them all out of camps. 

This would not mean that the refugee 
problem had been solved; far from it. But 
at least the pipeline would have been cleared 
so that new people entering it could see a 
little light at the end of the tunnel and not 
be faced with indefinite years of dreary camp 
life. 7 
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COMING IN BY HUNDREDS 


Some 400 refugees a month are flooding 
into San Sabba. It is not considered dis- 
creet, since Yugoslavia is a friendly neutral, 
to emphasize that they are fleeing from com- 
munism; but it is a fact. 

Here in Italy, according to Mr. Crasnig, 
95 percent are given refuge. Others say the 
figure is a bit lower, but at any rate nearly 
everyone but criminals, known prostitutes, 
and spies are admitted. 

In Austria, well over half the Yugoslav 
refugees were turned back and forced to 
repatriate—a fact which has aroused a storm 
of protest. Austrians say publicly that it is 
because they are economic refugees, that is, 
just people who want a better life, not po- 
litical refugees escaping persecution. 

Privately, Austrians say: “If you are so 
concerned about these people, why don’t you 
take some of them yourself?” As evidence 
that the outside world sets one standard for 
Austria and another for itself, they point to 
the case of the four Yugoslavs who stowed 
away on a Danish freighter and were deniéd 
entry by half a dozen countries, including 
Canada and the United States, until finally, 
last week, Austria gave them refuge. 
Refugees are already a tremendous burden on 
the Austrian economy. 

The U.N. is working hard to make World 
Refugee Year a success and so are many other 
organizations. But money is slow in coming 
in; some countries have not even organized 
United Fund drives. And most immigration 
legislation is still impersonal, cruel, and re- 
strictive. 

It is obvious from this side of the ocean, 
after a survey of canips in four countries, 
that a lot more will have to be done. [If 
World Refugee Year fails, the doors of san 
Sabba will slam shut again—not to keep 
the world out, but to lock tragedy in. 





Resolution of Polish Legion of American 
Veterans, Bay City, Mich., September 
5, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF R:iPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I wish to insert 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorp a resolution adopted by the Pol- 
ish Legion of American Veterans at Bay 
City, Mich., September 5, 1959. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE POLISH LEGION 
OF AMERICAN VETERANS AT Bay CITY, MIcH., 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1959 
The Polish Legion of American Veterans 

Department of Michigan and Ladies Auxil- 

lary meeting in convention hereby resolve 

as follows: 

“Whereas (1), our constitution in its pre- 
amble provides that one of the purposes of 
our organization is to ‘combat the destruc- 
tive propaganda of communism and other 
alien influences endeavoring to weaken or 
destroy our American institutions and demo- 
cratic form of government’; and 

“Whereas (2), we are mindful of the obli- 
gation we owe to the land of our Forefathers, 

- also being mindful that this is the 20th anni- 
versary of the invasion of Poland by Nazi 
and Communist armies, and being mindful 
of the fact that Poland is subject to pres- 
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sures by the armed forces of Soviet Russia 
and that the Communist government in 
Poland was foisted on that country con- 
trary to the will of its people, and that as a 
consequence, civil liberties and the right to 
the pursuit of happiness do not exist in 
Poland, and all basic human rights are 
trampled; all of which is contrary to the 
basic freedoms which we Americans regard 
as fundamental for all human beings; and 

“Whereas (3), we anticipate the exchange 
visits between President Eisenhower ard 
Nikita Khrushchev will serve as a means of 
relieving tensions between East and West, 
but we also anticipate that such visits can 
be misinterpreted by the entire world as con- 
doning the Communist system by the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That (4), as loyal American citi- 
zens, we respect the decision of the Presi- 


‘ dent of the United States in extending this 


invitation. However, we do not feel that 
the resulting visit merits any enthusiasm 
from us, nor do we feel that Mr. Khrushchev 
is entitled to anything more than civil 
courtesy. He should not be subjected to any 
personal affronts or indignities, but all citi- 
zens of our country should receive him for 
what he is, namely, the head of the Goy- 
ernment of the U.S.S.R: and the leader of 
the world Communist movement; and fur- 
ther be it 

“Resolved (5), that during his stay in the 
United States, Mr. Khrushchev be given 
every opportunity to study the American way 
of life, our high regard for civil liberties, and 
our high standards of living, and the oppor- 
tunities for advancement which can only be 
enjoyed by a free people; further be it 

“Resolved (6), that our President, his 
Cabinet, and our Congress remind the leader 
of the Russian people that we demand the 
withdrawal of all Russian troops from 
Poland, free and unfettered elections in all 
the captive countries, and the return of local 
self-government for all the peoples of the 
world, as an inherent right of free men.” 

BENJAMIN C. STANCZYK, 
Common Pleas Judge, Detroit, Mich., 
Chairman, Post 1. 
Epwarp C. SzyMANOWSKI, 


: Post 7. 
JOSEPH JAKUBCZAK, 
Post 2. 
CHESTER WIERZBINSKI, 
Post 12. 





National Milk Producers Federation 
Opposes Use of Oleo by the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I received from the National Milk 
Producers Federation in opposition to 
the Navy’s use of oleomargarine in their 
rations, ; 

There being no objection, the letter — 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL MILK PropUCERS FEDERATION, 

Washington, D. C., September 8, 1959. 
Senator Witt1AM Proxmirg, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Proxmire: This is to urge 
you to oppose enactment of S. 2168, relating 
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to the use of oleomargarine in Navy rations. 

Very real progress is belng made in reduc- 
ing the stocks of butter and other dairy 
products held by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. For the past 3 or 4 years, CCC 
butter stocks have been held within reason- 
able and manageable proportions. The situ- 
ation is particularly good at the present time, 
and all current stocks have been committed 

to available outlets. A similar situation ex- 
isted for a short time in the fall of 1956 
when there were no stocks for which a dis- 
posal outlet was not available. 

This does not mean that the problem has 
been solved, nor that we have reached a stage 
where we can throw overboard the outlets 
which have made this progress possible. 

One of the programs making an important 
contribution toward improving the support 
program is the utilization of dairy products 
by the Armed Forces. Congress on several 
occasions has passed legislation making it 
possible to greatly increase the use of butter 
and othér dairy products by the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Coast Guard, and by the mili- 
tary and veterans’ hospitals. This has been 
done on the theory that since we have abund- 
ant supplies of dairy products, and need to 
find outlets for CCC stocks, we ought to let 
our military forces have as much of them as 
they want and can use. 

S. 2168 would be a reversal of the progress 
made in this direction. We believe it would 
be a mistake to interfere with the military 
use program in view of the important con- 
tribution it is making toward keeping CCC 
stocks of butter and other dairy products 
within reasonable bounds. 

Since we have abundant supplies of butter, 
it does not make sense to feed our fighting 
mer oleomargarine and then give away the 
butter overseas or convert it to byproduct 
uses. 

It seems to us, also that the very small 
benefits, if any, that might result to agri- 
cultural producers of cottonseed oil under 
this bill are quite disproportionate to the 
rather substantial harm that would be done 
to dairy farmers and the dairy support 
program 

The only parties who would really benefit 
under S. 2168 are the olemargarine manu- 
facturing companies. These are few in num- 
ber and large in size, and we think it is not 
unreasonable to assume that whatever gains 
they made under.S. 2168 would not be passed 
back to the farmers. 

S. 2168 would not result in economies to 
the Government as its proponents claim. 
This is because decreased use of butter by 
the Navy would be counterbalanced by in- 
creased Government purchases under the 
support program. Thus a dollar saved in 
Navy rations would mean a dollar lost under 
the support program, plus storage and dis- 
posal costs. 

Although cotton also is under a support 
program, the factors are not the same. Cot- 
tonseed oil is less perishable and is more 
easily diverted to nonfood uses. The cost 
of removing cottonseed oil from the market, 
should that become necessary, at 11 or 12 
cents per pound is much less than the cost 
of removing butter at about 58 cents per 
pound. 

A great deal of thought has been given to 
attracting young men to the armed services 
and to holding in the services men who have 
been trained. Changing our policy of pro- 
viding the fighting forees with the very best 
of food would not further this goal. 

Tt has not been necessary in the past for 
the Navy to use a butter substitute any more 
than it has been necessary for it to replace 
its meat ration with cheaper vegetable cal- 
ories, and there is no compelling reason why 
it should do so now. On the contrary, there 
are substantial reasons why this long con- 
tinued policy ought not to be changed. j 

E. M. Norton, 
Secretary. 
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Sun Dance of the Dakota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, from 
July 29 through August 1 the Oglala 
Sioux Tribal Sun Dance was observed 
on the Pine Ridge Reservation of South 
Dakota. Ben Chief, the honorary sun 
dance chief, was on hand to welcome the 
many visitors, both white and Indian, 
who flock to South Dakota each year to 
partake of the natural beauty of the 
Black Hills and the colorful attractions 
of the State, ranging from the world’s 
only corn palace at Mitchell to the sun 
dance of the Sioux. 

There is a real tragedy, however, in the 
efforts of my fellow South Dakotans of 
Indian descent to recapture something 
of the past glory of the mighty Sioux 
Nation. Their magnificent history is 
well known to every American school- 
boy, and yet today the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare can say 
that the “‘poorest, sickest, and least edu- 
cated” of any racial group in the United 
States are our Indian citizens. These are 
our true marginal men-—unable to go 
back to the old culture and ill equipped 
to participate in the new. This is why 
a point 4 program for our American In- 
dians such as I have introduced in Con- 
gress is a necessity. 

It is significant that in the sun dance 
celebration the tribal committee tried 
to make the “sun dance a place where 
better health is the goal.” Our Indian 
people have too much to contribute to 
the advancement of American civiliza- 
tion for us to neglect the imaginative 
resources at our command to enable 
them to move forward to take their 
rightful places with Americans ef all 
creeds and colors. 

The Shannon County News has an in- 
teresting article by Will Spindler de- 
scribing the event and a news column 
bearing on the public health emphasis 
of the syn dance. Under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks, I insert 
these in the Recorp: 

PINE Rince Sun Dance Draws HuGcEe Crowns 
(By Will Spindler) 

The colorful, picturesque 25th Annual 
Pine Ridge Sun Dance is now history and 
was one of the most successful events since 
the revival of the ancient sacred ritual back 
in the middle 1930's. An estimated 6,000 
people were in attendance during the 4 days 
of July 29 to August 1. 

The colorful parade on Saturday morning 
Was one never to be forgotten and one of 
the best in several years. Included in it were 
many historical floats by tribal members of 
the Pine Ridge and Rosebud Indian Reser- 
vations, as well as from visiting tribes from 
Wyoming, Nebraska, Iowa, Oklahoma, New 
York, North Dakota, and other States, the 
sun dance beauty winner who will appear 
next week at the Sheridan, Wyo., All-Ameri- 
ean Indian celebration, the American Legion 
band and color guard of Pine Ridge, colorful 


clowns, and a long line of cowboys and cow- 
girls on horseback. 


Highlighting the spectacular celebration 
was the reenactment on the first 3 morn- 
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ings of the colorful, sacred sun dance itself, 
This was witnessed by several thousand spec. 
tators, including Fred Hackett, of Kansas, 
the largest donor yearly to the sun dance, 
Rosebud Tribal Council President Robert 
Burnette, Vernon Malan, and Ernie Schuskey 
of the State college, Brookings, and other 
distinguished visitors. 

The tribal council and American Legion 
were in charge of the celebration, with Ben 
Chief as the president. Among those in 
charge of events were Matthew High Pine as 
official announcer, Leo Vocu, Lloyd Eagle Bull, 
Levi Fast Horse, Jake Herman, noted rodeo 
clown, artist, and writer, Charles Janis, 
Francis Janis, and others. 

Many tourists and visitors from dll over 
the Nation were present, which attested to 
the fact that this annual sun dance is 
becoming better known and more popular 
with each passing year. All in all, it was 
an extremely colorful sun dance and much 
praise is due the Indian people of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation for staging such a delight- 
ful and memorable event. 


PuBLIc HEALTH AT THE SUN DANCE 


Looking east from the Pine Ridge PHS In- 
dian Hospital the past week, an aréa about a 
mile distance was filled with about 300 tents 
circling a large arena, edged with a shade 
for the many visitors. A passage around the 
shade seemed like a large aisle for people to 
walk to all sides and visit the many stands 
and entertainment surrounding the aisle. 
In the main arena, one of the most colorful 
Indian dance ceremonies in the United States 
was held during the 4 days. 

The Pine Ridge tribal council sponsored 
the sun dance ceremonies and should have 
the appreciation of all this part of South Da- 
kota for the tireless effort to improve all con- 
ditions concerning health, safety, conven- 
ience and entertainment for the large gath- 
ering of people. The reservation bureau of 
Indian affairs, under the direction of Super- 
intendent L. P. Towle, supported the tribal 
council greatly. 

Through aid of the Public Health Service 
and the Lakota public health committee, the 
tribal council strived hard to control dis- 
ease and sickness that could have hap- 
pened if preventive measures were not 
planned. 

As you arrive at the sun dance grounds on 
the southeast corner, a Public Health Serv- 
ice and Lakota health booth was arranged 
with messages of the health needs of the 
Pine Ridge Reservation. This year, since 
the biggest problem on the reservation is 
infant sickness of all kinds, the theme was 
on better care for babies under 1 year of 
age. Demonstrations, signs, discussions, and 
health bulletins were presented. 

Richard Ruddell, field worker for the State 
tuberculosis and health association, aided in 
the health displays as well as making it pos- 
sible for paper cups to be used at the sun 
dance. 

Also at the booth dental displays were 
shown, televiewer slides were shown, and mo- 
lasses milk wag served free to demonstrate 
how powdered milk could be made a health- 
ier drink. 

Minor first aid was administered by the 
public health nurses: and practical nurses 
as well as explaining to visitors at the booth 
the needs for better health of infants. 

Probably the gre t health work was 
done in the field of sanitation which will be 
told in a separate article. All of these things 
were made possible under the direction of 
Dr. Lewis E. Patrie, medical officer in charge 
of the Pine Ridge PHS station and the co- 
operatiion of Alfreda Janis, chairman of the 
Lakota public health. 

The hospital and health committee com- 
bined in entering a float in the parade on 
Saturday. The theme of the float was “Let's 
Join Hands To Save Our Babies.” Kathleen 
Janis, Ramona Janis, Dolly HeCrow, and 
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Clarence Runs After, Jr., rode the float. 
Moses Catches drove the wagon for the 
parade. . 

It was very fine working with Frank Wil- 
son, tribal chairman; Sam Stands, vice chair- 
man; Lloyd Eagle Bull, tribal secretary; Leo 
Vocu, tribal treasurer; and others on the 
committee to make the sun dance a place 
where better health is the goal. 





What You Can and Cannot Do Under the 
New Labor Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during my years as a member of the 
Senate Labor Committee I have been 
fortunate in having the invaluable coun- 
sel of Mr. Michael Bernstein. I do not 
know another lawyer in the United 
States who can speak as knowledgeably 
or who knows thé Taft-Hartley law bet- 
ter than this man does. Therefore, I 
think it is fitting that the magazine, U.S. 
News & World Report, in presenting an 
explanation of the recently passed La- 
bor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 to its readers, called 
upon Mr. Bernstein to review the spe- 
cifics of this law. The information con- 
tained in this interview is, I feel, of in- 
terest to my colleagues and to all Ameri- 
cans whether they are directly or in- 
directly associated. with either manage- 
ment of unions. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
the first part of this interview published 
in a recent issue of U.S. News & World 
Report. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wuat You Can anp CANNOT Do UNDER THE 
New Labor Law 
(Interview with Michael J. Bernstein, a 
counsel of Senate Labor Committee) 

(Will the new labor law change a way of 
life for unions? What new rights will work- 
ers have? Are employers to have more free- 
dom in running their businesses? These 
questions, and many others, are raised by 
passage of the most important labor legisla- 
tion since the Taft-Hartley Act. Here is a 
primer of the new law that arswers a long 
list of questions. This primer cuts through 
the technical language and explains the law 
in simple terms. You get an explanation of 
the bill of rights, secondary boycotts, hot 
cargo, extortion, picketing, and other un- 
familiar phrases. The explanation, given to 
U.S. News & World Report in an exclusive 
interview, comes from. Michael J. Bernstein, 
a labor-relations expert, who helped draft 
the bill. Mr. Bernstein has long been a coun- 
sel for the Senate Labor Committee.) 

Question. Mr. Bernstein, what’s going to 
be different for unions under the new labor 
reform law? What_does the bill of rights do 
for individual union members? 

Answer. Under the new bill a member has 
a right to attend union meetings, in the first 

ace. 
pier Was he ever denied the right to 
attend a meeting? 
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Answer. He could be. Presumably, if the 
union constitution now says that only a cer- 
tain class of members should be permitted to 
attend meetings, why, that’s the way it is, 
There are some unions in which this is true. 
For instance, the Operating Engineers have 
what are known as class A and class B 
locals, and only the class A local members 
have rights to vote, to attend meetings, 
participate in the discussion and so on— 
but all members must pay dues. 

Question. So there is no such thing as a 
class B member under this law? 

Answer. That’s correct. Now, mind you, 
those distinctions in the Operating Engineers 
are not based on race, color, or anything like 
that, It’s a matter of seniority, with the 
favored few in the class A local. 

Now, that type of thing would be eliml- 
nated. The member would have the right 
to attend the meeting, he would have the 
right to express his views at the meeting 
freely—but, of course, this would be subject 
to the union’s right to impose reasonable 
rules for the conduct of the meeting. 

Question. Could they, for instance, limit 
the amount of time he could talk? 

Answer. That’s right—provided it was 
done on a nondiscriminatory basis. I think 
it would be a violation of this provision if 
they permitted certain members to speak— 
what shall I say?—for half an hour at a 
time, and others would be limited to only 
2 minutes or 5 minutes. It would have to be 
applied in a nOndiscriminatory fashion. 

Question. Would they have more freedom 
to express themselves and take part in the 
proceedings and vote and so on? 

Answer. Yes, and the language specifically 
says that “every member shall have equal 
rights and privileges within such organiza- 
tion.” So that means that, if there are 
limitations upon the rights of the members, 
there have to be limitations on all of the 
members, equally. 

Question. If a man were delinquent on 
his dues, for example, could he be barred 
from voting? 

Answer. Well, now, actually the language 
of the bill of rights doesn’t say anything 
about that. It says equal rights and privi- 
leges to do certain things: to nominate candi- 
dates, to vote in elections or referendums, 
to attend meetings and to participate in the 
deliberations and voting upon the business 
of such meetings. 

I would think that they would have a 
right, for instance, to prohibit members who 
are delinquent from voting, provided it was 
done on a nondiscriminatory basis. In other 
words, if they had a uniform rule with re- 
spect to delinquency and voting, that would 
be all right. 

In another part of the bill they have a 
safeguard against the checkoff. For exam- 
ple, some union constitutions, such as the 
Teamsters’, say that a member doesn’t have 
the right to vote unless his current dues are 
paid by a certain date. If they’re not paid 
by that date, he can’t vote. Under a check- 
off, sometimes the union claims that the 
member hasn’t paid his dues because the 
union hasn’t received them. That may sim- 
ply be due not to the delinquency of the 
union member, but to the fact that the em- 
ployer hasn’t forwarded the money to the 
union. ~ 

A specific provision in another part of this 
bill says that, where they’re operating under 
a@ checkoff agreement and the man is haying 
his money deducted from his pay envelppe, 


then such lateness or tardiness may not be. 


used to disqualify him. 

Question. Does this all mean that the ordi- 
nary union member will have more say about 
peewee he pays in dues and initiation 

Answer. There’s a specific provision in the 
its improper practices, and affirmatively to 
changing of the amount of the dues and 
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assessments, initiation fees, except upon cer- 
tain majority decisions. In other words, it 
has to be done by democratic procedure. The 
Officers cannot arbitrarily deeide to change 
the amount of the dues, even if the con- 
stitution gives them authority to do that— 
it must be done in accordance with the 
democratic voting procedures which are set 
forth in the bill of rights. 

Question. What if they’re denied these 
rights? Can they sue? 

Answer. They have a right to sue in a 
Federal district court for appropriate relief 
in a civil proceeding, which would include 
injunctions. Now, an injunction would 
mean, if they got it, that the court would 
order—order the union to cease and desist 
its improper practice, and affirmatively to 
take such steps as might be necessary to 
eradicate the effects of the improper prac- 
tices they have already engaged in. 

Question. Can you see this as putting a 
heavy load on the courts? 

Answer. All new litigation puts some load 
on the courts. 

Of course, in another part of the bill— 
not in the first title, which is the bill of 
rights—there are also criminal penalties, with 
respect to denial of these rights. There’s a 
provision in title VI which says that “it 
shall be unlawful for any person through 
the use of force or violence, or the threats 
of the use of force or violence, to restrain 
or coerce or intimidate, or attempt fo do 
these things, to any union member in order 
to interfere with the exercise of these rights.” 
And that’s a crime. 

A RIGHT TO CRITICIZE 


Question. Is there anything more you 
would like to say about the bill of rights? 

Answer. I might also say one other thing 
that’s sort of important. Most unions make 
it a subject for disciplining—even up to ex- 
pulsion—for a union member to be critical of 
his union or his union officers, particularly if 
he’s critical outside the confines of the union 
membership or the union hall—in other 
words, if he makes his criticism public, by 
writing a letter to the newspaper. This 
would protect that right. He has a right of 
freedom of speech and expression, including 
criticism of the union. 

Question. He can write to the editor and 
complain? 

Answer. That’s right. 

Question. Let’s take the matter of union 
recordkeeping. Will the unions have to 
keep many more records than they have had 
to keep in the past? 

Answer. Let me put it this way: I don’t 
know what the practice is in many unions, 
but, if the union is running its affairs prop- 
erly in the fiscal field—financial field—then 
actually the only thing that it would be re- 
quired to do under this bill that it is not now 
doing is to take from its books and accounts 
and records the material which this bill re- 
quires, enumerates, and put it in the form of 
a report, which is then submitted for filing 
with the Secretary of Labor. 

Actually, under the present law they do- 
make such reporte—under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The only difference is that these reports 
are not made public, whereas, the reports 
that they would have to make under the new 
law, the Secretary is required to make public. 
They are public documents, and anybody has 
a right to look at them. This is not permis- 
sive; this is mandatory. ° 

Question. So that the books of every 
union—— 

Answer. Not the books, now—these are the 
reports. Now, there is also a provision which 
makes it a crime for the union to fail to 
preserve the basic books and records on which 
the reports are based for a period of 5 years. 

Question. By “reports” you mean financial 
statements? 

Answer. That’s right. And, in addition to 
that, the union member has a right to go 
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into court. He’s entitled, just as is the gen- 
eral public, to see the reports. But, in addi- 
tion to that, he can go into court, the union 
member may, and for “just cause”—that’s 
the phrase used, he must have some basis— 
he may get an order compelling the union 
to let him see not merely the reports but the 
basic documents and records on which the 
reports are baserl. 

Question. What this amounts to is that 
unions are going to have to give more infor- 
mation to their members than in the past-—— 

Answer. And to the public, which means 
to the press, as well. Just the fact that the 
union member can get a look at the basic 
documents on which the reports are based is 
to some degree a safeguard against falsifica- 
tion of the reports. If all you do is see the 
report itself, you have no way of knowing, 
unless you have some auxiliary information, 
that the report is false—if it is. 

Question. He can see how his money's be- 
ing spent then 

Answer. He can also see the records, the 
basic records from which they prepared the 
report. 

Question. Is there some provision requir- 
ing unions to supply copies of collective- 
bargaining agreements to the members? 

Answer. That's right. If the local union 
signs a  collective-bargaining agreement, 
upon request, each member of the local may 
get a copy of the collective-bargaining agree- 
ment. In other words, the union must. give 
it to him. 

Question. Is that standard practice in un- 
ions now? 

Answer. No, it is not. If it’s a collective- 
bargaining agreement signed by an inter- 
national consisting of many locals, then the 
international must furnish to each of the 
locals a copy of the contract, and the local 
must keep it in a place where all of the 
members of the local can see it. 

Question. Does the bill also say that every 
union must inform its members concerning 
the provisions of the new law? 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. How’s that to be done? 

Answer. I suppose what they’ll do is simply 
post a copy of the law on the union bulletin 
board. 

Question. That would be sufficient? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. What about salaries of union 
officers? Must they be made public now? 

Answer. Yes. One of the items that has 
to be reported under the reporting provisions 
for labor unions is the salary, allowances, 
and other direct or indirect disbursements, 
including reimbursed expenses to each offi- 
cer and employee who recefved an aggregate 
of more than $10,000 during the fiscal year. 

Question. If an officer of a union lends 
union funds to somebody, does he have to 
tell the members how much he’s lending 
and to whom? 

Answer. Here are the things that have 
to be reported: “direct and indirect loans 
made to any officer, employee or member 
which aggregated more than $250, and direct 
and indirect loans made by the union to 
any business enterprise.” In other words, 
there are two types of loans that must be 
reported—loans made by the union to any 
officer, employee; or member, and loans made 
by the union to any business enterprise. 

Question. Does this apply to pension funds 
as well? 

Answer. No. Pension funds, you know, 
are covered under a separate section of the 
Taft-Hartley Act—section 302. 


IF GIFTS ARE ACCEPTED 


Question. What about* union officers ac- 
cepting gifts of money or securities from 





Answer. There is a complete, separate sec- 
Aion which requires individual officers and 
employees of labor unions, without any limi- 
tation as to salary, and except for employees 
who perform purely clerical or custodial du- 
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ties—allothers, all officials, all employees, 
to report to the Secretary transactions which 
are broken down into six different types of 
transactions which constitute conflict-of- 
interest transactions. These are trans- 
actions which create a suspicion that the 
union official or employee is on both sides 
of the table, so to speak. In other words, 
he’s getting a benefit from an employer, 
while at the same time acting as a represent- 
ative of the union. 

Now he must report those. It’s spelled out 
in very great detail. In addition to reporting 
those, I would think that any union official or 
employee who had to report any of these 
transactions—these conflict-of-interest 
transactions—would also be in violation of 
another provision which imposes a fiduciary 
status on such officials and employees, and 
makes them liable to suit by union members 
if they do engage in these transactions. 

Question. Are employers also liable for ad- 
vancing such funds? 

Answer. That’s right. There are separate 
provisions, which are an amendment to this 
section 802 of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
make it a crime, generally speaking, for an 
employer to make payments or loans to un- 
ions, union officials, union representatives, 
and for union Officials, employees, and repre- 
sentatives to accept such payments or loans 
from employers. 

Question. Are there any restrictions on 
such things as testimonial dinners given by 
employers for union officials? 

Answer. Well, you see, that’s a question of 
interpretation. Now, actually, some of us 
fought against this language in the criminal 
provision, because we think, if you construe 
it literally, that, for example, you get a situ- 
ation like this: An employer is aware of the 
fact that a union is going to begin an or- 
ganizing campaign in his plant. Now, under 
existing law, he has a-right to speak against 
the union and to distribute literature criti- 
cal of the union, as long as his speech or his 
literature does not embody a threat or a 
promise of benefits. In other words, he can’t 
say to the employees, “If you don’t join the 
union, why, I'll raise your wages.” That 
would be an unfair labor practice, a violation 
of existing law. 

Or he can’t say to them, “If you join the 
union, why, I'll have to fire half of you.” 
That would be a violation of existing law. 

Now, the question arises under the new 
bill: Suppose he gives all of his employees 
a dinner for which he pays. He’s got 90 
percent of his employees at the dinner, and 
he gets up and makes a speech and tells 
them about the disadvantages of unionism, 
and how many crooks and racketeers there 
are in unions, and that employees who have 
joined unions have found to their regret 
that they’re paying money for dues and 
initiation fees, and so on, and not getting 
the benefits they had promised, and so on. 
Now, he makes no promise and he makes 
no threat. So he’s not in violation of exist- 
ing law. Query: If he pays for that dinner— 
let’s say it costs him $5 a head for each of 
500 employees—that’s an expenditure of 
$2,500, right? Has he given something to 
his employees in order to get them to per- 
suade the rest of his employees not to join 
a union? 

Now, the literal language of this new bill 
would seem to make that a crime. ~ Also, 
it would require him to report this expendi- 
ture to the Secretary of Labor, and, literally 
applied, would make it a crime for him to 
engage in this type of activity. 

Question. What about the kinds of dinners 
that employers sometimes give labor leaders? 

Answer. Well, now, that sort of thing is 
just a testimonial dinner. 

Question. Where they might give a 
president a Cadillac—— gtk’ sata 

Answer. Ah, now, that’s the point. It’s 
not the testimonial dinner that’s signifi- 
cant—it’s the giving of something of value 
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to him—a Cadillac, or any other thing that 
costs money. I would say that the union 
officer who received that soft of testimonial 
would have to report it under the confiict- 
of-interest reporting provision. And that, 
in all probability, under the fiduciary-obli- 
gation provision, union members could bring 
suit against him to recover that Cadillac or 
the value thereof for the benefit of the 
union. 

Question. What about the employers who 
gave the gift? 

Answer. Well, the employer who gave him 
that, under the literal language of the pro- 
vision I just referred to in connection with 
the type of dinner I described, might be 
guilty of a crime. Because that new section 
specifically says, and I’ll read it to you just 
so that you can see how literally the language 
covers that sort of situation: “It shall be un- 
lawful for any employer or association to pay, 
lend or deliver, or agree to pay, lend or de- 
liver any money or other thing of value to 
any labor organization or any officer or em- 
ployee thereof, which represents, seeks to 
represent or would admit to membership any 
of the employees of such employer.” 

I don’t think there’s any question that the 
literal language covers the type of situation 
that you picture and comes pretty close to 
getting a situation which is much more in- 
nocuous than I pictured. 


WHEN INTERE CONFLICT 


Question. Can we go a little further into 
that? I’m thinking about business trans- 
actions between employers and union of- 
ficials. What are the restrictions? 

Answer. There are six specific types of 
business transactions between a union of- 
ficial and an employer which constitute a 
conflict-of-interest transaction, which he 
would have to report and which, simultane- 
ously, would constitute a breach of his 
fiduciary obligation—I’m talking about the 
union official—and would open him up to a 
suit by the union members, a civil suit. It 
might also amount to a criminal violation 
under this other section that I read to you. 

Question. What types of transactions are 
those? 

Answer. Well, let me give you a few: 
“Every officer of a union shall file with the 
Secretary a report describing any trans- 
action of this type: Any stock, bond, secu- 
rity, or other interest, legal or equitable, 
which he”—that’s the union official—‘“or his 
spouse, or minor child, directly, or indirectly 
held in, and any income or any other benefit 
which he or his spouse or minor child de- 
rived from, an employer whose employees 
such union represents or is actively seeking © 
to represent.” 

Question. Is there any restriction against 
@ union lending money to an employer who 
needs financing for his business? 


Answer. No, except that remember they 
have to report that under the provision I 
described previously. Any loan to a business 
enterprise has to be reported so that the 
public and the membership knows the details 
of the loan. But there’s no prohibition 
against it. So that, for instance, Dubinsky 
and Potofsky in New York can continue as 
they have done in the past to make loans 
to employers who are on the rocks, for the 
purpose of saving the jobs of the people 
who work there, provided they put the in- 
formation in the report which they file with 
the Secretary of Labor, which is then public 
information. [David Dubinsky is president 
of the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union; Jacob S. Potofsky is general presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America.] 

The basic philosophy behind these provi- 
sions we're discussing now—and I’m not ar- 
guing their merits—is that, if you get a suffi- 
cient spotlight in terms of public informa- 
tion about these transactions, their unde- 
sirable effects can be minimized. 

‘ 
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SCANNING PERSONAL FUNDS 


Question. Do union officials have to make 
public their own personal holdings? 

Answer. Yes, where they are involved in 
any one of these conflict-of-interest trans- 
actions. 

Question. Otherwise not? 

Answer. Otherwise not. 

Question. What about employers? Do they 
have to file reports of their financial dealings 
with union officials, if they have any? 

Answer. Here’s what they have to file re- 
ports in connection with: An employer who 
makes any payment or loan of any kind to 
any union must report it—to a union, any 
payment or a loan to a union or its officers, 
with an exception, of course, for banks, 
credit unions, insurance companies, and so 
on, because, obviously, financial lending in- 
stitutions of that kind are always making 
loans not only to unions but to many others. 
In other words, if their regular business is 
the making of loans, they do not have to re- 
port. But if it’s an employer who is engaged 
in some business other than the making of 
loans, then, if such employer makes a loan 
or a payment to a labor union or its officials, 
it must be reported. That’s one. 

Now, the second thing that an employer 
must report is where he directly makes any 
payment to any of his employees, to any of 
his employees—employees, this has nothing 
to do with union members—for the purpose 
of getting employees who receive the pay- 
ment to persuade other employees with re- 
spect to union organization. 


RAISES CAN BE ILLEGAL 


Question. In other words, he can’t offer 
them a bribe not to join a union? 

Answer. No, that isn’t quite it. It’s more 
precise than that. Under the present law 
he can’t offer them a bribe not to join a 
union—that would be a violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, because that’s a promise 
of benefit. This is if he calls in 10 of his 
employees that he knows are antiunion— 
he doesn’t have to persuade them—and he 
says to them, “Look, if you will circulate 
among the rest of the employees and use 
your persuasive efforts to get them not to 
join the union, then I will pay you each 
$25 a week extra.” He has to report that. 

Question. That’s “forbidden? 

Answer. He commits a crime in making 
such a payment, and also he must report it. 

Any expenditure that he makes where 
the purpose is directly or indirectly to in- 
terfere with the rights of his employees 
to jom a union he must report. In other 
words, #f he makes any expenditure the 
purpose of which is a violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, that he must report. 

That’s all for the employer as such. 
Here’s another thing he must report but 
which is more indirect: If he makes an 
agreement or an arrangement with a labor- 
relations consultant, the of the 
arrangement being for the labor-relations 
consultant to persuade employees not to 
join unions, then the employer must report 
that arrangement, giving the details thereof 
and any payments made pursuant to that 
arrangement. 

‘Question. In every case when you say 
“report” you mean to the Secretary of Labor? 

Answer. Right—he has to file a formal 
report to the Secretary of Labor on an an- 
nual basis. + 

Question. Doesn’t this add up to a lot 
more recordkeeping for employers and un- 
ions? 

Answer. Sure, sure. - 

Question. And for the Secretary of Labor, 
too? 

Answer. That’s right—no question about 
that, 

: FINES: UP TO $10,000 

Question. What is the penalty for not 

making reports of this nature? 
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Answer. Failure to file reports is a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a fine of up to 
$10,000 and a year in prison. Moreover, the 
Secret:.ry of Labor is given power to bring 
Civil suit, to go into a Federal court and get 
an order compelling those who are required 
to report to do so or be in contempt if they 
don't. There’s a double sanction. 

Question. Do you think we've covered now 
the requirements of employers? 

Answer. Just to complete it—mind you, I 
just said that the employer must report any 
arrangement he has with a labor-relations 
consultant. The labor-relations consultant 
has to make a report, too. If he enters into 
such an arrangement with an employer, then 
he must report not only that arrangemnt 
and the money that he receives under it, 
but all of his labor-relations activities, even 
with other employers, for the whole year. 
If he enters into one such agreement, then 
he’s got to reveal all of his activities in the 
labor-relations field. 

Question. Is this broad enough to mean 
that every employer who is covered by this 
law who employs a labor-relations consultant 
must report the terms of that arrangement 
to the Secretary of Labor? 

Answer. If the purpose of the arrangement 
is to have the labor-relations consultant 
persuade employees with respect to joining 
unions. 

There is an exemption from the reporting 
requirement for any information given by a 
client to his attorney in the normal, confi- 
dential, attorney-client relationship, which 
means, in my opinion, that, if the labor- 
relations consultant—if the person who is 
performing the labor-relations eonsultant’s 
services—is an attorney and is retained as 
such, then information given by the em- 
ployer to that attorney—then the attorney, 
even though he’s a labor-relations consult- 
ant, in my opinion, need not report it, be- 
cause it’s given to him in his eapacity as 
an attorney. 

Question. Any company that employs a 
labor-relations consultant to watch legis- 
lation, as some companies do in Washington, 
has no such obligation? 

Answer. That’s right. 

Then there’s a further qualification of 
that: The labor-relations consultants, the 
arrangements involving whom have to be 
reported, have to be independent contrac- 
tors. In other words, this has to be an indi- 
vidual or a person who is not working for the 
employer but whose relationship te the em- 
ployer is contractual. In other words, if he 
is a regular staff man, if he is a permanent 
employee of the employer who performs 
labor-relations work—he’s on the regular 
payroll—then the employer does not have 
to report any payments made to him by way 
of salary, and that person doesn’t have to 
report any receipts or activities and so on 
that he engaged in. 

This requirement, with respect to labor- 
relations consultants, applies only with re- 
spect to Independent consultants, Hke law- 
yers, as with the same type of relationship 
in business terms—a contractual, rather than 
an employer-employee relationship. 

Question. There’s a section on trusteeships. 
What’s this about and what’s required there? 

Answer. Well, the international unions 
have had for many years a mechanism where- 
by they can control or discipline their locals. 
In other words, if the local does something 
that’s contrary to international policy, what 
the internationals are permitted to do under 
practically all union constitutions is to step 
in and take over the leeal. They throw out 
all the Incumbent officers, they put the local 
in charge of a trustee designated by the 
international, and he runs the local affairs, 
He collects the money in the way of dues, 
he runs {t--there are ne elections. What 
happens is that the local completely loses ite 
autonomy. 
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Now, this may or may not be justified. 
However, this has been subject to great abuse. 
At one time, of the 800 locals in the Team- 
sters, I think over a hundred of them were 
in such trusteeship. From the standpoint of 
the incumbent international officers, this is a 
great advantage, and let me tell you why: 
International officers in most unions are 
elected through the delegate-convention 
method. If the president of an international 
union in which there is an opposition can 
throw a substantial percentage of the locals 
into trusteeship, then he has control of the 
delegates to the international convention 
from those trusteed locals. So he can go into 
the international convention with a mini- 
mum percentage of delegates sewed up. 

HOW HOFFA GAINS POWER 

In other words, Hoffa [Teamsters Presi- 
dent James Hoffa] names the delegates, the 
convention delegates, in the trusteed locals. 
So he can move into the convention, let's 
say, with 25 percent of the delegates in his 
pocket to begin with, because they’re his 
handpicked people in each local. The union 
members in the trusteed locals are not per- 
mitted to select the delegate. 

This is the basic reason. 

Now, in the Operating Engineers, there was 
evidence in the McClellan committee to show 
that there have been locals in trusteeship 
for periods as long as 30 years—have been 
completely deprived of all local autonomy. 
The only privileges that the members of those 
locals enjoyed is that, if they didn’t join the 
local, despite its completely dependent posi- 
tion, they couldn’t get a job. And, when 
they did join it, their only right was to pay 
dues. All the money was siphoned off to 
the international, and the international 
would select the delegates for each of those 
locals in the international convention. 

Now, what this provision in the new law 
does is to put certain limitations on the 
way these trusteeships can be imposed and 
to limit their validity to a period of 18 
months. Let me put it this way: You don’t 
limit their validity—they are presumed to be 
valid for 18 months, unless you can show 
that they’ve actually violated their own con- 
stitution or bylaws, or that they have vio- 
lated some of the limitations laid down in 
the section itself. And, at the end of 18 
months, although they may be continued 
thereafter, anyone can challenge them—any 
union member can complain to the Secretary, 
who can go into court and ask that the trus- 
teeship be dissolved. This is the Secretary 
of Labor. And after 18 months the pre- 
sumption ts against the validity of the con- 
timuance of the trusteeship. 

The first 18 months they're presumed valid, 
and you’ve got to show by clear and con. 
vincing proof that they’re in violation. Once 
18 months are up, then it’s the union—the 
international has to show by clear and con- 
vincing proof that the trusteeship should be 
continued. So that you have this break. 

Question, Will this prevent local officials 
from milking some of these locals? 

Answer. That’s right—this specific pro- 
vision that, while the local is in trusteeship, 
none of its funds can be transferred out of 
the local, other than the normal per capita 
dues payments which locals normally pay 
to an international. 

Question. Let’s talk a little bit about elec- 
tions. Do unions have to hold elections 
more often than in the past? 

Answer. The answer is yes. There are 
some unions, many unions, which do hold 
elections as frequently as is now required 
under this bill, but there are some who do 
not. This would give them a maximum of 
5 years for international and of 3 years for 
locals. 

Question. And these elections must be by 
secret ballot? 

Answer, The elections must be by secret 
ballot, they cannot be by proxy voting, there 
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must be written notice—15 days’ written no- 
tice to every single member—before the elec- 
tion is held, that an election is going to be 
held. The rival candidates must be provided 
with equal facilities for the distribution of 
their campaign literature, as enjoyed by the 
incumbents. Once during the 30-day period 
preceding the election, any candidate has the 
right to come into the office of the union and 
inspect the list of the members covered by 
a union-shop agreement. 

Question. No limit on the number of 
candidates? 

Answer. No limit on the number of can- 
didates. It says “bona fide candidates,” and 
that’s something a court would have to 
determine, if you get some guy who’s in 
there—who’s not a genuine candidate but 
is just in there to make trouble. But courts 
deal with questions of that kind. 

Question. Are all the rival candidates en- 
titled to have an observer present at the 
casting of the ballots and at their counting? 

Answer. That’s right. 

ABUSES HAVE BEEN BAD 


Question. What is this designed to get at? 
What kind of abuses have occurred? 

Answer. Oh, well, this is an area where the 
abuses have been really very bad. In many 
unions the elections are just simply—well, 
they are like Soviet elections. 

Question. Do you mean they are either not 
held, or there is only one candidate? 

Answer. One candidate, or, if there’s an- 
other candidate, nobody knows that he’s 
running—his name never gets mentioned, his 
literature never gets sent out, he isn’t per- 
mitted to have any observers at the casting of 
the ballots, he’ has no observers present at 

the counting of the ballots, he doesn’t know 
when they’re being miscounted, whether 
they're falsified, and so on. 

In fact, they’ve even got a little provision in 
here which says that, when an international 
has an election, either through the conven- 
tion method or direct referendum, as some 
do, the counting of the ballots, the tallying, 
has to be done separately for each local, and 
they have to be kept separate. That’s a very, 
very important safeguard. 

Question. There will be no elections by ac- 
clamation? 

Answer. Nothing like that. All the election 
records have to be kept, including the ballots, 
for a period of at least 1 year. And all viola- 
tions of all this are subject to criminal 
penalties. 

And I might add one other thing that’s in 
this election provision, which is very im- 
portant, and that is this: » 

There’s a procedure, not only protecting 
the electroal process, the regular electoral 
process, but there’s a guarantee of a pro- 
cedure to get rid of officers—removal provi- 
sions. In other words, if the union con- 
stitution doesn’t have a provision which 
permits the removal of officers guilty of mis- 
conduct, then the complaining union mem- 
bers can go to the Secretary of Labor, and he 
can initiate a suit in which the court will 
erder such an election for the removal of an 
Officer. 

Question. Can an individual union mem- 
ber initiate a suit? 

Answer. No, not under these provisions. 
This has to be done by complaint to the 
Secretary, who makes an investigation, and 
if he finds out in his investigation that this 
provision is being violated, then he brings 
the suit. 

Question. So, if I am a member of a union 
and I feel that I’ve been denied some voting 
rights, I go to the Secretary of Labor? 

Answer. Right. 

GUARDING UNION MONEY 


Question. Can a candidate for union office 
use union money to premote his candidacy? 
Answer. No. There's a specific prohibition 
against any candidate for union office using 
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any union funds of any kind—or any em- 
ployer funds. 

Question. What about the safeguards in 
the legislation against embezlement, theft, 
etc.? 

Answer. Well, now, embezzlement of union 
funds, as well as of any other funds, is now 
a crime in every State in the Union. This 
would now make it a Federal crime, which 
it is not now. 

Question. What is the advantage of mak- 
ing it a Federal crime? 

Answer. What’s the advantage of making 
kidnaping a Federal crime? You see, there’s 
a certain—what shall I say?—feeling that in 
local areas—well, local law enforcement 
breaks down for one reason or another, 
sometimes as a result of little deals be- 
tween politically powerful union officials and 
local law-enforcement officers. The feeling 
is that, if you can get the FBI to do the in- 
vestigating and the U.S. Department of Jus- 
to do the prosecuting, you get a much better 
chance of getting these things handled effec- 
tively. And that’s about it. 

Question. What does the law do specifical- 
ly to keep union officers from misusing or 
stealing union funds? 

Answer. There’s a specific provision with 
respect to embezzlement. 

Then, in addition to that, there is a pro- 
vision that I spoke to you about earlier 
which imposes on union officials a fiduciary 
responsibility. Now, this is a rather difficult 
thing to explain to the: layman. As you 
probably know, for instance, a bank official, 
an insurance official, a trustee, an admin- 
istrator or executor of an estate, a guardian 
of a ward, a trustee of a trust—all of these 
people are handling other people’s money. 
And, under the law as it has developed, the 
law has taken the position that the responsi- 
bility and obligations of the people in that 
position go beyond their merely contractu- 
al obligations. 

You don’t look for the letter of their 
obligations, you go beyond it, and you say: 
These people have to exercise a care which 
goes beyond what the letter of the contract 
requires, you see. They are held to a much 
higher degree of care than in the ordinary 
contractual business arrangements. 

So that people like that can be held re- 
sponsible, not merely for acts of commission, 
but for acts of omission. 

Now, let me give you an illustration: 
If, for example, you have an executor of an 
estate, the beneficiaries of which are minor 
children who do not come into the estate 
until ‘they reach majority, and during that 
period the executor is in effect the trustee 
who invests their money—he might make an 
investment which realizes profit but, if it 
can be shown that, with reasonable care, he 
could have made a better investment, he 
can be held liable for the difference—be- 
tween what he got, what he realized, and 
what he didn’t realize—and may be made 
to pay that out of his own pocket for the 
benefit of the estate. 

In other words, the fiduciary status im- 
poses a very, very high degree of obligation. 
That’s one aspect. 

The other aspect is that if a person who is 
in a fiduciary status even innocently makes 
& profit or reaps an advantage by virtue of 
his position, even though it is not to the 
detriment of the people he is representing, 
he is held to have acquired that profit or 
that benefit for their advantage—he can't 
keep it himself. 

Under this provision, union officers are 
subjected to that type of responsibility with 
respect to union funds, property, and so on, 
and with respect to any transactions in 
which they may engage in which they profit 
by virtue of their position—where they 
profit personally by virtue of their official 
position. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
~ 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the typical 
Nrxon touch has been added to the Rus- 
sia moon shot. Nrxon creates doubt by 
suggesting it is not so. He wants proof 
or maybe confusion, you figure it out. 

This is the same Nrxon who rose to 
the Vice Presidency of the United States 
by being a rabid anti-Communist, fol- 
lower of the late Joe McCarthy and one 
of the worst red-baiters in the history 
of the U.S. Congress. 

Those of us who have kept silent, to 
date, on the Khrushchev visit have very 
good reasons for so doing. 

Yesterday it meant disgrace, ridicule, 
loss of job and prestige, and even jail 
sentences to speak of Communist 
achievement or even to suggest coexist- 
ence. 

Today we hear of the reformation in 
Russia; the need to coexist has now be- 
come the order of the day. 

One wonders, what is to be tomorrow’s 
line? Where oh where are the $200-odd 
billions spent in foreign aid to keep our 
allies from socializing politically or com- 
mercially with Russia, where are the 
$400-odd billions spent in the arms race. 

If we had minted our money in silver 
dollars we could have climbed up to the 
moon on the billions we have spent kid- 
ding ourselves and our friends. 

When Nrxon went to Moscow he 
opened up Pandora’s box and let loose 
the world’s greatest propaganda flood 
ever set loose upon our honest, sincere 
and trusting world. 

Now we find ourselves sandwiched be- 
tween Russian moonshots, handshakes, 
bluff and personal magnetism and Amer- 
ican Madison Avenue buildup over radio, 
TV, and the press on the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev meetings «changing the 
hammer and sickle into a cheese knife 
and a slice of watermelon. 

Somewhere along the line the Ameri- 
can people may decide one of two things, 
they may say Russia is alright lets deal 
and trade and be buddy-buddy with the 
commies or they may say, this is a lot 
of malarkey, commies are still commies, 
they are still trying to take our kind 
of life away from us, this exchange meet- 
ing. business is nothing but more political 
expediency and right now we want to 
know what is the position of the United 
States in this new and jumpy mess we 
have gotten into. : 

These are the worries of all the world, 
especially that part of the world we 
have tried to lead to believe we were 
their friends. The captive nations may 
also be wondering about this new type 
tea party. 

Lost in the shuffle has been the com- 
plete change from the Dulles diplomacy 
to the Eisenhower-Nixon new look in 
foreign relations. One wonders where 
Herter is in on all this new anti-Dulles 
diplomacy. 
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Herter was hailed by all the leaders 
in this country as a’ worthy successor to 
Dulles and one who wouli maintain the 
Dulles line of action. We have not only 
buried Dulles but it seems that we have 
made Herter and the State Department 
a minor office run by a page boy. 

I happen to be one who believes Herter 
has the ability, experience, and the will 
to head the State Department. It is too 
bad he has been placed in the shadows 
in order to build a new Eisenhower and 
elect a GOP President. 

When this country starts acting like 
a grownup and quits fooling around with 
make-believe, we will not have to worry 
about Russia or anybody else. 

All we need is our own self-confidence 
and in the words of F.D.R. we have 
nothing to fear but fear itself. 





Congressman Charles A. Boyle, Final 
Report, Ist Session, 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
lJeave to extend my remarks, I submi. 
herewith a summary of the 86th Con- 
gress, Ist session, which I am sending 
to my constituents: 

Dear FRIENDS: As I write my closing news- 
letter of the ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress, the leaves of the Washington trees 
are turning yellow, the grass of the Wash- 


ington parks and lawns are putting on their, 


fall coats of brown, and eight of my kid- 
dies are back in school; seven in Arlington, 
Va., and Pat, the oldest, matriculated at 
Loyola University in Chicago. This session, 
which has been the longest peacetime ses- 
sion since 1922, concluded as I moved to 
adjourn the House sine die while acting as 
majority leader for the fifth consecutive 
year. 

The ever-growing bigness of government 
had necessitated the leadership again this 
session to use the much-overworked emer- 
gency provision of the 1946 Reorganization 
Act to. keep us here in Washington. For 
without invocation of that procedure, the 
Congress should adjourn July 31 of each 
year. Although the bills introduced and 
pending in this session are not functus of- 
ficio, and do not die between the first and 
second terms of the session, there is consid- 
erable irritation te the public because so 
many important and worthwhile bills are not 
processed for want of time. A good example 
of this situation obtained in Congressman 
O’BRIEN’s lake diversion bill, which, after 
passage by the House, was in the 11th hour 
of the session, referred to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. The move resulted in 
postponing final action on this important 
bill until sometime after we return in Jan- 
uary of 1960. 

LABOR MANAGEMENT REFORM LEGISLATION. 

The most controversial and heated piece of 
legislation to reach the floor of the House in 
years was the labor management reform bill. 
Pressure was brought to bear upon the whole 
Congress, and was accentuated through mass 
media by the President, the Senate Rackets 
Committee and prolabor and antilabor forces. 
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As a result, Congress was besieged by car- 
loads of mail and the Capitol was crowded 
with hundreds of lobbyists and pressure 
groups. Labor-management reform was sup- 
ported almost unanimously by Congress, but 
how to effect remedial legislation that would 
clear corrupt elements out of unions without 
imposing punitive measures on all unions 
caused much heated disputation on the bills. 

The Senate passed the Kennedy-Ervin 
labor-management reform bill on August 25, 
1959, by a vote of 90 to 1. When the leg- 
islation reached the floor of the House, “the 
committee bill was sidetracked, and the 
Landrum-Griffin bill was substituted. The 
Senate and House bills were then sent to a 
conference committee to work out the differ- 
ences between them. On September 4, 1959, 
I voted in favor of the conferees labor-man- 
agement bill. It is my belief that failure: of 
Congress to carry out this responsibility 
might well have touched off a wave of anti- 
labor sentiment that could have set back 
the cause of honest unionism. 


CONGRESS OVERRIDES PUBLIC WORKS VETO 


By a vote of 280 to 121 in the House and 
a vote of 72 to 23 in the Senate, the Con- 
gress overrode the President’s veto of the 
public works appropriation bill by more 
than the necessary two-thirds vote, on 
Thursday, September 10. The measure au- 
tomatically became law. 

This action represented the first time in 
614 years that Congress had been able to 
override one of the 146 bills rejected by the 
President. Among the appropriations in this 
bill are a number of flood control, naviga- 
tion, and reclamation projects which have 
considerable merit and are necessary for the 
welfare of our country. To note, as Mr. 
CANNON pointed out, “this legislation is a 
precedent.” 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Recently, for the first time in a decade, 
hearings were held in the House on self- 
government for the District of Columbia. 
In past years the Senate has passed many 
home rule measures but all have been 
bottled up in House committees. As a spon- 
sor of H.R. 5677, a bill on home rule for the 
District, I believe the time has come to in- 
stall the rights of local self-government to 
nearly 1 million citizens of the District of 
Columbia. To me, it is a glaring contradic- 
tion that those who live in the very shadow 
of the Capitol of freedom and democracy, are 
denied the privileges of citizenship accorded 
everywhere to free people of the world. In 
a bipartisan-sponsored move, I signed with 
my fellow colleagues, a discharge petition to 
bring the vital issue of home rule promptly 
to the House floor for a vote. Although final 
action was not forthcoming prior to ad- 
journment, the discharge petition will rest 
on the Speaker’s desk to be called up as one 
of the first orders of business in January, 
when the 2d sessign of the 86th Congress 
convenes. 


GREAT WHITE FLEET—-HOUSE CONCURRENT 
° RESOLUTION 319 


A*considerable amount of publicity has 
recently been given’ to the idea of reviving 
the Great White Fleet of Teddy Roosevelt 
days and to put such a fleet to work for 
world peace. I have introduced a resolu- 
tion which, according to a recent report, has 
the support of 351 Members of Congress in 
both Houses. This resolution calls for the 
President to use part of our mothball naval 
fleet to help carry surplus food technical 
assistance to distressed and veloped 
areas in the world. Through this action, 
we can at least place a part of our mutual 
aid program on a person-to-person basis to 
insure maximum benefit to our country and 
to cost only a fraction of our foreign-aid 
program. It is my sifcere hope that this 
program will be endorsed by the American 
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people and soon become a reality. It has 
been publicized in a recent series of articles 
carried by Life magazine. 


STATES RIGHTS 


House Republicans joined with southern 
Democrats to pass the States rights bill, titled 
H.R. 3, for the second year in succession. The 
brief but far-ranging bill is designed to pre- 
vent Federal laws from striking down State 
laws in the same field where there is no ir- 
reconcilable conflict. It would do this by 
limiting the power of Federal courts to in- 
terpret Federal law. I again registered my 
opposition to the bill, as the effect of the 
proposed legislation could be to subordinate 
Federal legislation to State laws despite the 
specific constitutional provision that Federal 
law under the Constitution shall be the su- 
preme law of the land. Passage of the bill 
in the present form would give rise to seri- 
ous uncertainties as to its effect on judicial 
eonstruction of State statutes applicable in 
the field in which Congress has the power to 
act, but has not yet acted. The measure 
would effect an appreciable increase and 
duplication of effort and result in annoyance 
occasioned by the necessity of complying 
with a mutuality of overlapping laws. The 
Senate killed the bill by one vote last year, 
and because I believe in the supremacy of 
Federal law and the Constitution, I hope that 
it will meet a similar fate in this Congress. 


WORLD PEACE AND WORLD LAW 


Last month, a committee was formed of 
Members of both Houses of Congress to pro- 
mote peace through the advance of the rule 
of law in international relations. Unhappily 
for our time, communications and weaponry 
have so outdistanced the law and so shrunk 
and imperiled the earth that unless there 
is a broad and peaceful extension of the rule 
of law over the earth, there may be no one 
left to be ruled. The committee that was 
formed vigorously endorsed House Concur- 
rent Resolution 211 calling for a revi- 
sion of the U.N. Charter so as to develop and 
guarantee the rule of international law. 
Similar committees have already been formed 
within the Parliaments of the United King- 
dom, France, West Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. To my way of thinking, this resolu- 
tion and the formation of our committee, re- 
fiects thinking in a direction that 1s inevi- 
table. Disputes between nations must be set- 
tled by the rule of law, not by the rule of 
war. The question is no longer whether 
world law is necessary, but how it can be 
made a reality. Through my periodic reports 
from Congress, you will be kept advised of our 
progress. 

HOUSING LEGISLATION 

The last week of Congress was highlighted 
by the drive for adjournment. Congress, 
for the third time this session, passed an 
omnibus housing bill. The President vetoed 
the first two, and as we adjourned, has not 
acted upon the third bill. It is my hope 
that the President signs this bill or many 
Federal housing projects, including urban 
renewal, will be eliminated or drastically 
curtailed for lack of funds. As Congressman 
Rains, cHairman of the Subcommittee on 
Housing, said on the floor of the House, the 
first housing bill was the best bill; the 
second was_a good one, and the third com- 
promise legislation was a fair one. 

It was indeed sad to sée neither the first 
nor the second bill receive the President's 
signature when they were pared down by 
congressonal leaders in order to fit the needs 
of the country without overtaxing the econ- 
omy. Representative government is based 
on the art of compromise, and I feel Congress 
performed its obligation by reconciling its 
original request in this fleld to gain the 
approval of the administration. In turn, it 
is my’ belief that the President failed to 
meet the Congress half way, and a fair hous- 
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ing bill is the only legislation that will be 
enacted this session. 


NEW VETERANS PENSION LAW 


This year, Congress passed a new pension 
bill for veterans who are permanently and 
totally disabled from injuries or disease that 
are non-service-connected. This new bill 
provides for an increase in pension payments 
for many veterans. The most important 
feature, however, is the granting of pension 
benefits to thousands of widows and de- 
pendent children of veterans of World War 
II and the Korean conflict. Under the pres- 
ent laws, the widows and children of de- 
ceased veterans of World War II and Korean 
conflict, were eligible for pension benefits 
only if the veteran was receiving compensa- 
tion from the Veterans’ Administration at 
the time of his death for a service-incurred 
disability. The new law grants pension 
benefits to these widows and children on 
the same basis as has long been granted to 
the widows and chairman of deceased World 
War I veterans. 

Under the new law, benefits payable are 
based on annual income from all sources, 
including Social Security and Railroad Re- 
tirement. Welfare aid is not counted as 
income. In the case of a veteran and 
spouse, all income of the spouse over $1,200 
must be counted as the veteran’s income for 
pension purposes. 

This new law, Public Law 86-211, becomes 
effective July 1, 1960. Veterans on the 
pension rolls prior to that date will have the 
right to retain their present pension or elect 
to receive the new benefits if they so desire. 
The Veterans’ Administration will shortly 
advise these veterans as to their rights 
under both the old and new law. 

For assistance in applying for these bene- 
fits, I suggest you contact the Veterans’ 
Administration regional office at 2030 West 
Taylor Street, Chicago 12, Ill. 


BOND INTEREST RATES 


On September 12 in a special Saturday 
session, Congress enacted compromise legis- 
lation to meet President Eisenhower's re- 
quest for authority to increase rates on long- 
term Government bonds. The agreement 
reached after a long deadlock would allow 
the Treasury to boost interest rates on 
series E and H savings bonds to a eeil- 
ing of 4% percent. These bonds, the types 
held by many individuals now, pay a top of 
8.26 percent. The compromise also would 
give the Treasury authority to encourage big 
investors in long-range marketable bonds to 
swap them in advance of maturity for new 
issues, paying higher interest. Under pre- 
vious lower rates of interest, the Govern- 
ment has had considerable difficulty in 
interesting big investors in buying Govern- 
ment bonds because they could recetve 
higher interest rates on private investments. 


KHRUSHCHEV VISIT 


As I conclude this newsletter and prepare 
to leave Washington, my departure coincides 
with the arrival of Premier Khrushchev. I 
am sure the American public will receive him 
with courtesy and consideration. This is not 
because we approve of his acts or trust his 
motives, but because he is the leader of a 
powerful nation with whom we must deal 
wisely and realistically to avoid a nuclear 
war caused by miscalculation. The great 
opportunities afforded by the talks far out- 
weigh the dangers which might conceivably 
exist. I do not think Mr. Khrushchev will 
change Soviet policy because of what he sees 
during his visit to this country. What will 
interest him, it seems to me, is that he will 
be able to judge for himself, in his official 

“contacts, what are the levers of power and 
decision in the American Government-and in 
the American society. 

The last piece of legislation to pass the 

House was the mutual aid bill which had 
been amended by the Senate to include an 
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extension of the Civil Rights Commission 
scheduled to expire by its terms on Novem- 
ber 8, 1959. 

During the adjournment, I will be avail- 
able to discuss and handle any and all in- 
quiries, requests, and matters within the 
scope of congressional activities. Feel free 
to call or drop me a note and I'll be happy 
to arrange a mutually convenient appoint- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 
Cuarues A. BoYLe, 
Member of Congress. 


Washington office: 1415 New House Office 
Building, Washington 25, D.C.; Capitol 4- 
3121, extension 5315. 

Chicago office: 11 South LaSalle 
Chicago, Ill.; FInanciai 6-0440. 


Street, 





Tribute to Firefighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
hectic rush of our modern life we seldom 
take the time to remember the facilities 
that keep our communities functioning. 
An absolutely essential occupation is that 
of fireman. A community without the 
equipment and the men to fight fires 
could not exist. 

Representing a heavily rural district 
I am aware that many of our towns and 
villages are serviced wholly or in part 
by volunteer firemen who besides hold- 
ing down their regular occupations are 
also willing to volunteer their services 
along with their neighbor in community 
action once danger.threatens. 

We are aware that fighting fires is 
dangerous work. Statistics bear out the 
fact that firefighters suffered more than 
six times as many one-the-job injuries 
in 1958 as the average American worker. 
It is less well known that fighting fires 
is an occupation that carries a medical 
disease hazard that adds to the physical 
danger. 


Dr. Herman N. Bundesen underlines 
this additional problem in an interesting 
article published by the International 
Association of Fire Fighters. We can all 
agree with Dr; Bundesen that “To them, 
we all owe a deep debt of gratitude.” 
Under unanimous consent to enter my 
remarks, I insert it in the Recorp. 

“Here's TO HEALTH” 
(By Herman N. Bundesen, M.D.) 
ILLNESS FROM OCCUPATIONS 

Many occupations have certain ‘obvious 
drawbacks, such as danger, low pay, or poor 
working conditions. 

Now we know that certain occupations can 
also have an adverse effect on the heart and 
blood vessels, or other organs of the body. 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


We know that there is a greater tendency 
in men such as physicians, to develop heart 
disease. Men in the field of advertising are 
supposed to have a greater tendency toward 
ulcers. 

However, certain strenuous occupations, 
such as firefighting, may have an adverse 
effect on the heart and blood vessels. 
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FIREMEN’S DISEASES 


High blood pressure is common in firemen. 
Especially prevalent in firemen are angina, a 
condition in which the amount of blood 
going through the: blood vessels supplying 
the heart is limited, and coronary throm- 
bosis, a condition in which a clot forms in 
the blood vessels supplying the heart. 

It is believed that the stress and strains, 
extremes of temperature, gas and smoke con- 
nected with firefighting may increase the 
tendency toward these diseases in this occu- 
pation. 

RESULT OF STRESS 


High blood pressure, hardening of the ar- 
teries, and other such diseases definitely are 
influenced by conditions of stress. These 
conditions occur in firefighters. 

Emotional and muscular effort may cause 
great elevation of blood pressure in these 
individuals. After a blast, the blood has 
been known to remain elevated for weeks in 
persons who were in the vicinity of the ex- 
plosions. Stress can also cause changes to 
occur in the heart. 


WORK CONDITIONS 


Firemen must carry on during emergency 
situations and in extremely hot or cold 
weather. Heavy work in high temperatures 
adds to much of the burden of the heart. 

Firemen are often exposed to carbon di- 
oxide gas which may diminish the amount 
of oxygen that reaches their vital organs. 
This can increase their chances of suffering 
a heart attack. 

These are brave men and everything possi- 
ble must be done by all of us to protect them 
from the hazards of their occupation. To 
them, we all owe a deep debt of gratitude. 





Report on Activities of Committee on 
Un-American Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following report on 
the activities of the Committeé on Un- 
American Activities during the 1st ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress. This period 
covers the period from January 1, 1959, 
to and including September 1, 1959. 
REPORT BY CHAIRMAN Francis E. WALTER ON 

THE ACTIVITIES oF THE COMMITTEE ON UN- 


AMERICAN ACTIVITIES DURING THE Ist SEs- 
SION OF THE 86TH CONGRESS 


HEARINGS AND INVESTIGATIONS 


During the period beginning January 1, 
1959, and ending August 27, 1959, the com- 
mittee interrogated 87 witnesses in public 
session and 70 witnesses in executive session. 


SOVIET ESPIONAGE 


Continuing its efforts to develop the full- 
est possible information on Soviet spy or- 
ganizations both here and abroad, the com- 
mittee interrogated Petr S. Deriabin, a for- 
mer Officer of the Soviet Secret Police—KCB. 
Mr. Deriabin’s identity had been kept secret 
by U.S. security agencies since his defection 
in 1954. Publication of his testimony by the 
committee was the first revelation in the 
free world of the knowledge he had of Soviet 
espionage operations as a result of his years 
of service in the secret police. 

Mr. Deriabin revealed that the KGB is 
divided into two major sections, one of © 
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which is charged with protecting the in- 
ternal security of the Soviet state, and the 
other with carrying out espionage and va- 
rious terrorist activities in foreign countries. 
The internal security section, he said, has 
approximately 16,000 officers who are charged 
with maintaining surveillance over and pro- 
viding protection for the leaders of the So- 
viet Government. The foreign section of the 
KGB has about 3,000 officers assigned to its 
Moscow headquarters, and 15,000 more sta- 
tioned in gther countries of the world. This 
section, according to Mr. Deriabin, handles 
not only espionage but “assassinations, kid-. 
naping, blackmail, and similar activities.” 
Deriabin confirmed the testimony of other 
defectors from the Soviet Secret Police to 
the effect that Communist exchange delega- 
tions always include a number of intelli- 
gence or counterintelligence agents. He 
identified several who had been sent to the 
United States in recent years in various cul- 
tural exchange groups. While Deriabin 
could not give exact figures on the size of 
the Soviet Military Intelligence Force— 
GRU—he stated that it had many more. 
agents than the KGB. ‘ 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COMMUNIST PARTY 


In extensive hearings in Los Angeles in 
which 65 witnesses testified, the committee 
thoroughly explored the structure, objec- 
tives, and leadership of the southern Cali- 
fornia district of the Communist Party, a 
section that ranks second in importance in 
the U.S. conspiracy only to that of 
New York. The significance of the boom- 
ing State of California in Communist plans 
for subversion of the United States can be 
gaged by the fact that, whereas this State 
was formerly combined with Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and the former territory of Hawaii 
to make up the Communist Party’s District 
13, it was itself divided into two separate 
districts—the northern California district 
and the southern California district—in 
early 1957. A State coordinating committee 
was established to control and direct the 
operations of the two districts. Though the 
great majority of witnesses invoked the 
fifth amendment the committee with the 
help of several friendly witnesses was able 
to uncover a mass of information concerning 
the party’s leadership and its methods of 
operation. 


CURRENT COMMUNIST STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


In hearings held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
March 10, 1959, the committee developed 
additional information on techniques now 
being used by the U.S. Communist 
Party aimed at hamstringing the committee’s 
efforts to develop information by planning 
disruptive and obstructive conduct at its 
hearings. -Information on the party’s de- 
centralization techniques and other under- 
ground security measures adopted to pro- 
vide protection for its continuing large- 
scale operations was also developed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamp Golden, who had served 
as FBI undercover operatives in the Com- 
munist Party for 12 years, explained how the 
Communist Party attempts to influence 
Members of Congress and other Govern- 
ment officials by deluging them with let- 
ters and telef#tams on pending legislation 
and other national issues. They also de- 
scribed the operations of a number of Com- 
munist fronts in the Pittsburgh area and 
identified the Communist Party members 
who manipulated these organizations along 
the lines ordered by the conspiracy. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Golden expressed the convic- 
tion that, though its visible members were 
fewer, the Communist Party is today more 
dangerous than it was.in the past. 

SECURITY IN DEFENSE PLANTS 

The second day of the Pittsburgh hearings 
was devoted to the still largely unsolved 
problem of providing adequate security for 
industrial establishments holding defense 
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contracts: Government officials testifying on 
this subject before the committee pointed 
out that Defense Department contracts do 
not preclude the employment of Communists 
within such facilities, or their working on 
parts of highly classified weapons, so long as 
they do not have access to classified informa- 
tion. In adition, the Defense Department 
cannot exclude Communists from communi- 
cations facilities and powerplants, both of 
which are vital to our defense effort and pro- 
duction. 

A. Tyler Port, Director, Office of Security 
Policy of the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower, Personnel and Re- 
serve, testified as follows on this point: 

“The potential for bringing defense pro- 
duction to a halt by sabotage of power facili- 
ties is enormous, and the repercussions would 
be, I think, disastrous because if the power 
itself is cut off defense plants cannot produce 
and we will thus be denying ourselves the 
weapons which are so essential to our na- 
tional defense effort.” 

The committee also produced evidence in 
its hearings that five prime contractors for 
the Department of Defense in the Pittsburgh 
area have contracts with the Communist- 
controlled United Electrical Workers Union, 
which serves as bargaining agent for their 
employees. Four officials of this union who 
were subpenaed to testify in the hearing in- 
voked the fifth amendment when asked ques- 
tions concerning their membership and ac- 
tivity in the Communist Party. 


DEPORTATION AND DENATURALIZATION PROBLEMS 


The third day of the committee’s hear- 
ings in Pittsburgh revealed a serious loophole 
in U.S. security caused by the fact that the 
Government finds it impossible to deport 
alien Communists who have been ordered de- 
ported in accordance with the law because 
the Communist nation of their origin refuses 
to grant them travel documents. It also 
highlighted the great difficulties the Gov- 
ernment encounters in trying to denatural- 
ize active, hard-core Communists who have 
obtained U.S. citizenship by falsely denying 
party membership at the time of their nat- 
uralization. 

Seven persons who were or had been the 
subjects of deportation or denaturalization 
proceedings testified before the committee 
in the course of these hearings. All but one, 
who was granted a continuance of his ap- 
pearance on the, grounds that deportation 
proceedings had fot been completed, invoked 
the fifth amendment when asked about their 
Communist Party affiliations and activities. 
The deportation of one of these six persons 
had been frustrated by the refusal of an Iron 
Curtain country to grant travel documents 
for him. Deportation proceedings of the 
other five had been rendered ineffective be- 
cause of a number of Supreme Court de- 
cisions. 

In one of these decisions, Rowaldt v. Per- 
fetto, the Supreme Court held that mere 
proof of an alien’s Communist Party mem- 
bership was not enough to warrant deporta- 
tion, and that the Department of Justice 
would have to prove what the Court called 
“meaningful association” with the Com- 
munist Party. In another, United States v. 
Witkevich, the Court ruled that an alien 
against whom a deportation order had been 
outstanding for more than 6 montis could 
not be required by the Attorney General to 
answer questions concerning Communist 
Party activities. In Novak v. United States 
and Maisenberg v. United States, the Court 
decided that to denaturalize a person who 
had obtained citizenship whif® a member of 
the Communist Party the Department of Jus- 
tice not only had to prove that the person 


~had been a member of the party and that the 


Communist Party advocated violent over- 
throw at the time, but also that the de- 
fendant knew at the time of his naturaliza- 
tion that the Communist Party engaged in 
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such illegal advocacy. In the cases of the 
witnesses who appeared before the commit- 
tee, all are now free to continue their Com- 
munist activities in this country. 


INFILTRATION OF THE MEATPACKING INDUSTRY 


In hearings held in Chicago on May 65, 6, 
and 7, 1959, the committee produced evi- 
dence of heavy Communist Party penetration 
of the meatpacking industry in that area. 
Ten officials of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, including the editor of 
the union’s newspaper, were identified as 
party members in the course of the hearings. 
When they testified, they denied present 
membership in the conspiracy, but invoked 
the fifth amendment when asked ii they had 
gone through the motion of a technical 
resignation so that they could testify they 
had resigned from the party while continu- 
ing their activities in the Communist opera- 
tion. Three others who were identified as 
party members denied present membership, 
but invoked constitutional privileges when 
asked about membership in recent years. 

John R. Hackney, an international repre- 
sentative of the Amalgamated Meatcutters 
and Butcher Workmen, who had been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, stated that the 
conspiracy had made special efforts to pene- 
trate the meat industry “because the party 
felt that the meat industry was essential to 
the national economy, and it was important 
that they build the party within the meat 
industry in the event that we had war with 
other nations, that we could control the 
meat industry and its various outlets.” 

Concerning the present state of Commu- 
nist infiltration of that industry, Mr. Hack#® 
ney stated: 

“From my most current information and 
my experience and my activities in the party, 
I would say that the party is stronger now 
in the meat industry than it ever has been.” 


PASSPORT SECURITY 


In hearings held in Washington, D.C., on 
April 21-24 and June 5, 1959, the committee 
highlighted the dangerous situation result- 
ing from the Supreme Court, passport deci- 
sion of June 1958, and pointed up the great 
need for legislation to grant the Secretary of 
State the power to deny passports to Com- 
munists, and to invalidate passports which 
had already been issued. 

Through the testimony cf two State De- 
partment security officials, and evidence 
introduced into the record in the course of 
the testimony of 14 uncoop -rative witnesses 
with Communist and subversive backgrounds 
who presently hold passports or recently held 
them, the committee revealed that since the 
Supreme Court’s decision, many leading U.S. 
Communists had been enabled to travel to 
the Soviet Union and had done so; that hun- 
dreds of persons with subversive backgrounds 
who had not applied for passports in many 
years had rushed to obtain them immediate- 
ly after the Supreme Court decision; that 
passports have been granted to persons de- 
nied them in the past because of their Com- 
munist activities, and to persons who, in 
their appearance before the committee, in- 
voked the fifth amendment to avoid saying 
whether or not they presently, or at any 
time in the past, had engaged in espjonage 
against the United States for the benefit of 
the Soviet Union. 

The hearings also revealed that witnesses 
who had obtained passports subsequent to 
the Supreme Court decision had traveled to 
Iron Curtain and non-Communist countries, 
where they had engaged in various activities 
designed to further the interests of the Soviet 
Union and to hamper the policies of the 
United States. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, MOSCOW, 
JULY 1959 

The committee chairman, Representative 

Praneis E. Waiter, addressing the House of 

Representatives on June 3, 1959, stated that, 
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of the 69 artists whose works had been 
chosen for display at the American National 
Exhibition in Moscow in July and August 
of this year, 34 had records of affiliation with 
Communist fronts and causes. Twenty-two, 
or one-third of the total, he said, had sig- 
nificant histories of association with the 
Communist movement. - 

In hearings held in Washington, D.C., on 
July 1, 1959, two artists whose works had 
been selected for the exhibition testified. 
One of them, Ben Shahn, invoked the fifth 
amendment when asked if he had ever been 
«a Communist Party member or had ever 
contributed his art works for the benefit of 
Communist enterprises. The other one, 
Philip Evergood, invoked constitutional 
privileges when questioned about present as 
well as past party membership, and also, 
when interrogated about his numerous 
activities in behalf of communism in the 
art field. Several other artists represented 
in the exhibition concerning whom the com- 
mittee has evidence of Communist Party 
membership were not available to testify, 
having obtained passports and left the coun- 
try after the Supreme Court passport ruling 
of June 1958. 

Mr. Wheeler Williams, president of the 
American Artists Professional League, larg- 
est organization of artists in the United 
States, testified extensively on the Com- 
munist use of art as a weapon. He expressed 
the opinion that, in subverting the arts, the 
Communists had been “successful beyond 
their wildest hopes,” and that the Soviet 
Union would be delighted with the fact that 
so large a proportion of artists chosen for 
the US. exhibition in Moscow had Com- 
munist Party or front affiliations. Mr. Wil- 
liams gave the following characterization of 
the works chosen for the American exhibi- 
tion in Moscow: 

“It includes a number of ‘social protest’ 
painting of no aesthetic or artistic impor- 
tance; at least one revolting satirical lam- 
poon; a heavy load of meaningless doodles in 
paint and bronze; and a few traditional 
works, only one or two of which have any 
outstanding merit. If it is judged on merit 
alone, it is a dismal and dreary potpourri. 


“It fails utterly to give ‘a true image of 
America’ as it contains next to nothing to 
show the wondrous natural beauty with 
which God has endowed our beloved lands, 
to portray its glorious history, its heroes or 
its valiant people of varied races, and noth- 
ing to picture the wondrous architecture of 
our cities or charm and beauty of our vil- 
lages and towns.” 


COMMUNIST TRAINING OPERATIONS 


In hearings held on July 21 and 22 in 
Washington, the committee probed the in- 
doctrination techniques used by the Com- 
mupist movement to turn ordinary Ameri- 
can citizens into dedicated hard-core con- 
spirators. The hearing concentrated on the 
Faculty of Social Science in New York City, 
which is now the major Communist Party 
educational institution in this country. Evi- 
dence produced in testimony given in the 
course of the hearing establishes that the 
Faculty of Social Science is the successor of 
the Jefferson School of Social Science which 
had been dissolved by the Communist Party 
following the order of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board that it was a Communist 
front and should therefore register with the 
Attorney General. Twenty lecturers or offi- 
cials of the Faculty of Social Science have 
been connected with the Jefferson school. 
Ten of them were subpenaed to testify in the 
hearing and invoked the fifth amendment 
when questioned concerning Communist 
Party affiliation and activity. The hearing 
also produced evidence that the Communist 
Party is carrying on secret training programs 
in conspiratorial tactics and strategy in key 
cities of the Nation. 
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TESTIMONY OF CLINTON EDWARD JENCKS 


Jencks, a former official of the Communist~- 
eontrolied International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, testified before the 
committee in Washington on July 22. A 
number of years ago Jencks had been con- 
victed of falsely signing a non-Communist 
affidavit under the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
Supreme Court, in the now-famous decision 
bearing his name, subsequently reversed his 
conviction on the grounds that the Govern- 
ment had not made available to him confi- 
dential reports made to the FBI by a wit- 
ness who testified against him. 

Jencks recently applied for and was 
awarded by the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Pund in Princeton, N. J., a graduate fellow- 


‘ ship to study at the University of California 


with the purpose of entering the teaching 
profession. Testifying before the committee, 
Jencks admitted that in applying for the 
fellowship he had submitted a statement in- 
tended to make foundation officials believe 
that he had not signed the non-Communist 
affidavit falsely. Asked if he was telling the 
truth when he conveyed this impression, he 
refused to answer, invoking the fifth amend- 
ment. In the course of his trial for violat- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act, Jencks had been 
identified as a member of the Communist 
Party by several witnesses, including one for- 
mer Sommunist who had been an official of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. 
REPORTS 
Communist legal subversion 

This report, though based only on testi- 
mony concerning Communists in the legal 
profession given incidental to the commit- 
tee’s investigation of other phases of Com- 
munist activity in the decade 1947-57, re- 
vealed that over 100 members of the bar 
had been identified as members of the Com- 
munist conspiracy before this committee. 
The report unveiled the techniques used by 
the Communist Party to undermine the 
United States, its Constitution and laws by 
party members trained in the law. It also 
brought up to date previous information 
published by this committee on the National 
Lawyers Guild, the major Communist front 
for lawyers in the United States. It gave in- 
formation on the manner in which Commu- 
nist lawyers abuse the courts of this country 
and attempt to instigate contemptuous be- 
havior on the part of witnesses before con- 
gressional committees. On the basis of testi- 
mony given before this committee and in- 
formation contained in the committee’s files, 
it reviewed the various services rendered the 
Communist Party by members with legal 
training—the recruiting of fellow lawyers, 
espionage and subversion of government, 
service as officials of the Communist Party, 
assisting the party in circumventing the laws 
of the United States, taking leadership roles 
im Communist fronts, running for public of- 
fice and serving as propagandists for Com- 
munist causes. Going to the crux of the 
problem Communists in the legal profession 
pose to the bar and citizens of this country, 
the report asked this question: 

“How can a lawyer maintain his oath to 
uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States when he is an agent of a con- 
spiratorial apparatus designed to destroy the 
Constitution?” 


Report on the southern California district of 
the Communist Party 


This report, based on hearings and inten- 
sive investigation outlined the organiza- 
tional struc of the California district of 
the Communist Party and the role Commu- 
nist fronts are playing in party operations 
in that State. It also summarized the major 
elements of the program adopted at the April 
1957 convention of the. southern California 
District of the Communist Party and de- 
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velopments in special fields that followed the 
convention: youth recruitment, the new 
party line on Negroes, and stepped-up labor 
infiltration efforts. Also reported was de- 
tailed information on internal strife within 
the district, the names of 14 members who 
had recently resigned from the party, and 
biographical sketches of 85 Communist lead- 
ers and personalities in the district. Sixteen 
important Communist Party documents were 
included in the apepndix of the report. 
Communist lobbying activities in the Na- 
tion’s Capital 

The stepped-up lobbying operation in 
Washington designed to influence Members 
of Congress along lines favored by the Com- 
munist Party was described in this report. 
It revealed that a cited Communist front, 
the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, 
and three major Communist-controlled 
unions—the United Electrical Workers, the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, and the International 
Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers— 
maintain full-time lobbyists in the Capital. 
The three union lobbyists—Russell Nixon, 
Jeff Kibre, and Herman Clott—have all been 
identified as Communist Party members and 
have invoked the fifth amendment when 
questioned about party membership by 
congressional committees. The report 
pointed out that by concealing their Com- 
munist connections and the nature of the 
organizations they represent, these lobbyists 
in effect defeat the basic purpose of the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobhying Act of 1946, 
which is designed to keep Congress fully in- 
formed of the interests represented by those 
attempting to influence it, The report rec- 
ommends amendment of the act so that it 
would require lobbyists to state whether 
they are members of the Communist Party 
or have been such since 1948, whether the 
organization they represent has ever been 
found to be Communist-controlled by a con- 
gressional body and whether such finding 
had ever been rescinded. 


CONSULTATIONS 
Language as a Communist weapon 


The manipulation of language constitutes 
one of communism’s most potent weapons 
in its drive for world domination, Dr. Stefan 
T. Possony, authority on psychological war- 
fare and revolutionary techniques and politi- 
cal scientist of Georgetown University, told 
the committee. Communists, he said, con- 
sider words not as a means for communicat- 
ing truth, as other people do, but as tools 
for promoting their revolutionary aims. 

The key to Communist use of semantics is 
found, Dr. Possony said, in these two prin- 
ciples: 

“Every Communist communication must 
convey an orthodox, that is, revolutionary 
activating message to the party and its 


. followers. 


“This same communication must convey a 
different, i.e., soothing, pacifying, and para- 
lyzing message to the opponent of com- 
munism.” 

By utilizing language in this fashion, Com- 
munists mislead the non-Communist world 
as to their true intentions. In his consul- 
tation, Dr. Possony explained how Com- 
munists deceive many people and even politi- 
cal leaders in the free world by the use of 
terms such as “peaceful coexistence,” “de- 
mocracy,” etc., which have an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning to them than they have in 
normal usage. He also pointed out that ne- 
gotiations, too, are considered by the Com- 
munists to-be a conquest technique and are 
used by them to weaken the will of free peo- 
ple to resist. 


Communist persecution of churches in Red 
China and northern Korea ~ ! 

In this consultation, five Protestant church 

leaders, natives of China and Korea, de- 
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scribed the brutal campaign carried out. by 
the Chinese and northern Korean Commu- 
nists during the past 10 years to destroy all 
vestiges of Christianity in those countries, 

At the present time, as a result of this 
campaign, no truly Christian churches are 
operating in Red China or North Korea, they 
said. The only ones permitted to operate are 
propaganda churches with ministers “picked 
by the Government to fill the pulpits and 
indoctrinate the people in communism.” 
These churches are also used as showcases 
to hoodwink visitors from foreign lands into 
believing that freedom of religion exists in 
Red Chin4. 

No religious worship of any kind is pey- 
mitted in the communes of Red China, and 
the institution of the commune system has 
enabled the Government te completely end 
the operation of churches in all areas where 
the system is in effect. The five clergymen 
also described the method used by the Com- 
munists in both countries to bring about 
the closing of the churches. These included 
the use of horrible tortures of ministers and 
active Christians to wring false confessions 
of espionage and similar crimes from them. 


Control of the arts in the Communist empire 


Ivan P. Bahriany, Ukrainian poet, novelist, 
and artist, who lived and wrote for years 
under Communist rule, described how the 
Soviet Government exercises strict control of 
all forms of artistic and literary expression 
so that they become vehicles for the service 
of the state. Mr. Bahriany, who was sen- 
tenced to a slave labor camp in Siberia for 
refusing to follow the party line in his writ- 
ings and escaped to the West at the end 
of World War II, said that numerous writers 
whose works had not been deemed loyal to 
the Communist regime have been persecuted, 
imprisoned, and liquidated in the Soviet 
Union. 


There are very dangerous features for the 
West in the present cultural exchange pro- 
gram, Mr. Bahriany said. Essentially, these 
exchanges are being used by the Soviet Union 
to deceive the non-Communist world by pre- 
senting false pictures of conditions in Com- 
munist nations—pictures which, for example, 
create the impression that artistic and 
literary freedom exist when there is really 
none. behind the Iron Curtain and Moscow 
has for years carried: out a concerted cam- 
paign to destroy all national cultures in 
captive areas under its contrel. 


Who are they? 


Continuing its series of biographical 
sketches prepared by the Library of Congress 
on leading figures in the history of world 
communism, the committee published a 
document on Karl Marx, the founder of com- 
munism and the chief theoretician of its 
early period. Marx was a sour, brooding, 
truculent man; lonely, unfeeling, friendless, 
and in constant revolt against society. He 
was an intellectual fanatic, grossly intolerant, 
arrogant, and self-assured. Dogmatic and 
insolent as he was, he treated with scornful 
contempt everyone who did not agree with 
him completely on everything. He developed 
@ completely materialistic. interpretation of 
life which proclaimed, as one of its basic 
truths, unremitting class struggle, the in- 
evitability of continuous clashes between the 
bourgeois and proletariat until the former 
class had been liquidated. This sketch of 
Marx is a glimpse at the mysterious proc- 
esses of a life which produced the ideological 

for the most devilish and menacing force 
mankind has ever experienced. ” 
‘WORK IN PROCESS 

The committee has a heavy schedule of 
additional hearings and investigations, re- 
ports, and consultations for the remainder 
of the year 1959. 
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Summary of Veterans’ Legislation, 1st 
Session, 86th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the list session of the 86th Con- 
gress 16 bills have been enacted into law 
which originated in the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

The substance of this legislation is im- 
portant, and I think that the 1st session 
of this Congress has indeed been an out- 
standing one insofar as the subject of 
veterans’ legislation is concerned. 

I list below a summary of our activi- 
ties, showing the 16 laws enacted as well 
as the bills which have been passed by 
the House and are pending in the other 
body, and the bills which have been re- 
ported and are awaiting disposition of 
the House during the second session. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


The ist session of the 86th Congress 
has been most productive insofar as leg- 
islation for veterans and their depend- 
ents is concerned. Our program for vet- 
erans and their dependents is unequaled 
anywhere else in the world, and the most 
important veterans’ bill considered each 
session is the Veterans’ Administration 
appropriation bill which finances the 
operation of our extensive veterans’ pro- 
gram. 

There are 22,600,000 veterans living in 
the United States. The Nation’s veter- 
ans, together with their families, make 
up about 45 percent of the total popula- 
tion of the United States. The Veterans’ 
Administration is the third largest 
agency of Government in expenditures. 
Its operations are exceeded only by the 
Department of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Seven percent of 
the Treasury’s income from taxes is 
spent on veterans’ benefits. 

The Veterans’ Administration operates 
170 hospitals and on any average day the 
Veterans’ Administration’s patient load 
exceeds 114,000. The insurance program 
operated by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is the biggest undertaking of its kind 
on earth. The face value of Government 
life insurance policies for veterans is val- 
ued at nearly $43 billion and there are 
over 6 million policies in force. 

The veterans’ housing program is an 
important phase of the Nation’s housing 
program. We are inclined to think of 
the Federal Housing Administration as 
the principal housing agency, but the fact 
is that in recent years the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has been responsible for a 
greater volume of private residential 
housing than has the Federal Housing 
Administration. Under the housing pro- 
grams for veterans of World War II and 
Korea, a total of $46 billion has been 
loaned. The Veterans’ Administration 
has guaranteed more than $25 billion of 
this amount. The Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion has had very satisfactory repayment 
experience and losses on veterans’ loans 
have been less than losses on conven- 
tional loans. 

More than 10 million veterans have 
been trained under the education and 
training programs administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. One-half of 
all World War II veterans received some 
training. Two out of every five Korean 
veterans have enrolled in training. Total 
expenditures on educational benefits for 
World War II and Korean veterans has 
now exceeded $20 billion. 

The compensation and pension pro- 


. grams account for the biggest single area 


of expenditure in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. We spend just over $2 billion 
annually on compensation for service- 
connected disabilities and service-con- 
nected deaths. We spend about $1,150 
million on pensions for veterans and de- 
pendents. Our total expenditures for 
both compensation and pension for next 
year will be $3,307 million. These pay- 
ments go to 3 million veterans, widows, 
and dependent children. 

To finance this extensive program for 
veterans and their families, it is neces- 
sary that the Congress appropriate more 
than $5 billion each year. The appro- 
priations bill for this fiscal year for the 
Veterans’ Administration was $5,042,- 
544,000. The magnitude of this figure 
certainly makes it obvious that the most 
important piece of veterans’ legislation 
going through the Congress each year is 
the VA appropriations bill. 

In addition to appropriating funds for 
the continuance of veterans’ programs 
already in operation, the Congress 
passed a number of laws which amended 
and extended existing programs. 


VETERANS’ HOUSING 


Public Law 86-73 makes an additional 
$100 million available to the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs for immediate 
use in the direct home loan program. 
Congress made these additional funds 
available for the purpose-of reducing ex- 
tensive waiting lists which had devel- 
oped throughout the country. Under 
the direct home loan program the Vet- 
erans’ Administration makes home loans 
to veterans residing in small towns and 
rural areas. Private financing has not 
been available in smaller towns and rural 
communities and it has been necessary 
for the Congress to make funds avail- 
able to the Veterans’ Administration for 
direct loans in these areas. The de- 
mand for financing has always exceeded 
the supply of money. Early in this year 
the waiting list of applicants had 
reached 58,000 throughout the United 
States and the limited amount of money 
available to the Veterans’ Administia- 
tion was totally inadequate. The addi- 
tional $100 million was made available 
for the specific use of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in reducing waiting lists. 

This same act permitted the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to raise the 
interest rate on Veterans’ Administra- 
tion guaranteed and direct loans not to 
exceed 544 percent per annum. The 
provision of law requiring the Veterans’ 
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Administration interest rate be not less 
than 4% percent below the FHA rate was 
repealed. 

This same legislation authorized the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
fuse to appraise homes for builders and 
lenders suspended by FHA. 

Public Law 86-239 expends the pro- 
gram of assistance for severely disabled 
veterans in acquiring homes equipped 
with special facilities made necessary by 
the character of their service-connected 
disabilities. ‘This act brings into this 
program those with compensable perma- 
nent and total disabilities incurred when 
such disability includes, first, blindness 
in both eyes, having only light percep- 
tion; plus, second, loss, or loss of use, of 
one lower extremity such as to preclude 
locomotion without the aid of.-a wheel- 
chair. Also, it removes the limitation 
that where eligibility is based on loss, or 
loss of use, of both lower extremities that 
such loss must have been due to certain 
specified conditions. 

GUARDIANSHIP 


Public Law 86-146, commonly known 
as the guardianship bill, was enacted to 
establish better controls over the estates 
and funds of incompetent veterans where 
the veteran is under a guardianship and 
does not have close relatives. In the past, 
some of these individuals have accumu- 
lated large estates and upon their death 
these estates were passed on to distant 
relatives, who had little or no close con- 
nection with the veteran and no legiti- 
mate claim to funds paid by the Treasury 
for the veteran’s benefit. 

Public Law 86-146 restricts payment 
upon death of an incompetent veteran 
of gratuitous veteran benefits deposited 


in the “personal funds of patients’ trust . 


fund” to a wife, child, or dependent par- 
ent. If the veteran does not have rela- 
tives in these categories, the funds are 
returned to the Treasury of the United 
States. This legislation provided a con- 
trol on the building up of estates by 
incompetent veterans receiving hospital 
care at public expense. This step was 
taken to prevent the accumulation of 
large estates. Where the veteran is hos- 
pitalized in a State institution, his funds 
can be used to pay for his care. 
FORFEITURE 


Prior to the passage of Public Law’ 
86-222, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs had the authority to forfeit the 
rights of veterans, widows, children, and 
dependent parents to all gratuitous ben- 
efits under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. Forfeiture 
was authorized in two categories: 

First. Where the Administrator finds 
the one claiming benefits has been guilty 
of mutiny, treason, sabotage, or render- 
ing assistance to an enemy; 

Second. Where a false or fraudulent 
statement has been made concerning any 
claim for benefits. 

The forfeiture decision of the Admin- 
istrator was final and not subject to re- 
view in the courts. Forfeiture, if ad- 
judged, forfeits all benefits and continues 
for the lifetime of the forfeited individ- 
ual, unless pardoned by the President. 

This law continues the authority of 
the Administrator to forfeit in all cases 
where the guilty person resides, or is 
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domiciled, outside the jurisdiction of the 
U.S. courts. 

Where the accused resides, or is domi- 
ciled, within the United States at the 
time of the offense, the new law elimi- 
nates the authority of the Administrator 
to impose a forfeiture based upon false 
or fraudulent statements. Forfeitures 
previously imposed are not affected. This 
law also provides for automatic forfeiture 
of rights to gratuitous veterans’ benefits 
in all cases of conviction of certain speci- 
fied offenses involving loyalty or security. 
A Presidential pardon restores the right 
to benefits. 

Authority of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to mak. an apportionment 
award of disability compensation to de- 
pendents of veterans in cases of admin- 
istrative forfeiture for fraud or forfeiture 
for offenses involving loyalty or security 
is terminated. 


COMPENSATION 


Public Law 86-187 increases the pre- 
sumptive period for service connection 
for the disease of multiple sclerosis from 
the present 2-year period to 3 years. 

Public Law 86-188 provides that Han- 
sen’s disease—leprosy—developing to a 
degree of 10 percent within 3 years from 
the date of a veteran’s separation from 
service shall be considered to be service 
connected. 

Several other bills relating to compen- 
sation were being processed by the Con- 
gress when it adjourned. This legisla- 
tion carries over to the second session. 

The House had passed and sent to the 
Senate H.R. 268 which provides a statu- 
tory award of $47 a month for deafness 
in both ears, having absence of air and 
bone conduction. 

H.R. 283, pending in the Senate, pro- 
vides that if a veteran, as a result of a 
service-connected disability, has suffered 
the anatomical loss or loss of use of one 
foot, or one hand, or one or more crea- 
tive organs, or both buttocks, or blind- 
ness of one eye, having only light per- 
ception, the rate of compensation there- 
for shall be $47 per month for each such 
loss, or loss of use of, independent of any 
other compensation provided. Present 
law limits payment to one statutory 
award of $47 per month for all such 
losses, except where the losses are in 
addition to other combinations of dis- 
abilities specified in the law. Under this 
bill, the total payment in any case may 
not exceed $309 unless the loss or loss of 
use is in addition to certain combinations 
of disabilities specified in the law, in 
which event the total payment may not 
exceed $450. ‘The loss of more than one 
creative organ would, for this purpose, be 
considered a single “loss.” In peacetime 
cases the rates are 80 percent of the 
above-mentioned rates. 


H.R. 5996, pending in the Senate, au- 
thorizes payment of a lump sum of the 
total amount of compensation, repre- 
senting the statutory awards of $47 
monthly for the anatomical loss, or loss 
of use of, a creative organ and $67 
monthly for arrested tuberculosis, which 
would have been payable for the period 
August 1, 1952, to date of bill’s enact- 
ment had claim therefor been filed on 
August 1,1952. This bill applies to cases 
in which condition was determined to be 
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service connected before August 1, 1952, 
and would require reduction of amount 
payable by any such statutory awards 
paid during that period. 

H.R. 7211 has been reported by the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee and 
was pending on the House Calendar when 
the Congress adjourned. This is a very 
important bill which establishes a new 
statutory rate of disability compensation 
for certain service-connected seriously 
disabled veterans. A monthly rate of 
$265 would be authorized for a veteran 
who has a service-connected disability 
rated as total and, one, has additional 
service-connected disability or disabili- 
ties independently ratable at 60 percent 
or more; or, two, by reason of his service- 
connected disability or disabilities is per- 
manently housebound. 

PENSIONS 


The non-service-connected pension 
legislation enacted this session of Con- 
gress for veterans and widows is the most 
important veterans’ legislation of this 
session. The new pension act, Public 
Law 86-211, modifies the non-service- 
connected pension program for veterans 
of World Wars I, UO, and the Korean 
conflict and for their widows and chil 
dren. This bill will provide $308 million 
in additional benefits during its first 
year of operation. It will provide more 
than $1 billion in additional benefits 
during its first 5 years of operation. 
Seventy percent of all pensioners, mar- 
ried and single veterans, widows, and 
orphans, or 838,000 cases, will get sub- 
stantial raises in pensions under the new 
act. Seventy-two thousand veterans and 
widows will be added to the pension rolls 
because the income limits are being 
raised from $1,400 to $1,800 for the sin- 
gle person and from $2,700 to $3,000 for 
the married person. Two hundred and 
six thousand widows of veterans of 
World War II and Korea will be added 
to the rolls as a result of the equalization 
feature which makes widows of veterans 
of World War II and_Korea eligible for 
a@ pension on the same basis as widows 
of World War I veterans. This ex- 
tremely important provision will provide 
$22 billion-in benefits to widows and de- 
pendent children in the next 40 years. 

The new pension act will help a total 
of 1,116,000 veterans, widows, and chil- 
dren during its first year of operation. 
The new act will become effective July 
1, 1960. Any person on the rolls on that 
date will have the privilege of remaining 
under the old program, with no change 
in pension rate, or eligibility status. If 
@ person can benefit under the new act 
and, as has been pointed out, 838,000 
cases on the rolls will benefit under the 
new act and may choose to elect thé 
higher benefits of the new program. 


The new pension act brings into ex- 
istence several new concepts. The non- 
service-connected pension programs for’ 
veterans and widows of World Wars I, IT, 
and Korea have been based on the con- 
cept of need. However, the needs. test 
operated unfairly in some instances and 
were ineffective in others. The new pen- - 
sion legislation creates the sliding scale 
concept of need. In other words, the 
veteran or widow with very little other 
income or resources receives more, while 
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the veteran with substantial outside in- 
come and other means receives corre- 
spondingly less, 

The new law and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regulations regarding count- 
ing income are approximately the same 
with one or two important exceptions. 
Under the new program all income from 
private and public retirement systems, 
annuities, endowments, and the Social 
Security program are counted as income 
after the individual has received pay- 
ments back from those programs equal 
to his contributions. The income of the 
spouse, if not estranged, is counted as in- 
come except that $1,200 of the spouse’s 
income is exempt. The new pension act 
grants discretionary authority to the 
Veterans’ Administration for finding the 
net worth of the veteran, or widow, or 
child, which could lead to a determina- 
tion that the applicant is not eligible for 
a pension because of high net worth. 
This provision has operated in the past 
in the case of dependent parents. It has 
been applied generously by he Veterans’ 
Administration and has served to exclude 
only those individuals with very sub- 
stantial net worth, who are not actually 
in need of help. 

The new pension act does not change 
the basic eligibility requirements which 
now exist. A veteran must have served 
90 days during a period of war and must 
have received an honorable discharge 
and his disability must not be the result 
of willful misconduct or vicious habits. 
The Veterans’ Administration maintains 
a schedule of required non-service-con- 
nected disabilities in conjunction with 
age. At age 65 or ever, only a 10 per- 
cent disability is required. Under 55, a 
veteran must have a single disability of 
60 percent or two or more disabilities, 
one of which is 40 percent in degree, com- 
bined with other disabilities to a total of 
70 percent. For the intervening age 
group of 55 to 60 and 60 to 65, the per- 
centage of disability is reduced. The 
Veterans’ Administration must make a 
_ finding that the veteran’s disabilities are 

permanent in nature and as a result of 
the disability the veteran is unable to se- 
cure and follow substantially gainful em- 
ployment. Upon being determined eligi- 
ble under these requirements, the vet- 
eran is subject to the income limits which 
I have described. These income limits 
are being changed by the new legislation 
to the sliding scale concept. The de- 
tailed schedules are available for those 
who are interested. 

The non-service-connegted pension 
programs have been liberally adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration. 
The non-service-connected pension rolls 
for living veterans are increasing by 
more than 10,000 a month. It is esti- 
mated that by the end of 1961 half of all 
living World War I veterans will be on 
the non-service-connected pension rolls. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Congress passed two laws this session 
relating to education and training pro- 
grams. 

Public Law’ 82-236 provides war or- 
phans’ educational assistance to children 
of veterans of the Spanish-American 
War where tfe veteran dies as a result 
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of a disability incurred in or aggravated 
during that period of service. The or- 
phans of World Wars I, I, and Korean 
veterans are now eligible. Many per- 
sons were surprised when this legisla- 
tion was being considered in Congress 
to learn there are 33 children of Spanish- 
American War veterans young enough to 
participate in the program. 

Congress passed another law. liberal- 
izing the provisions of the education and’ 
training program for Korean veterans 
which relates to changes of program. 
This amendment provides that a veteran 
may change from one program to an- 
other where the first program is a pre- 
requisite or generally required for en- 
trance into pursuit of the second pro- 
gram. This will not be counted as a 
change. 

There are several important bills for 
educational benefits which have passed 
certain stages of the legislative process 
and which will be before the Congress in 
the next session. 

H.R. 4306 will extend educational as- 
sistance for children of persons who die 
as the direct result of armed conflict or 
while engaged in the performance of 
extrahazardous service during peace- 
time after January 31, 1955, and before 
the end of compulsory military service. 
This bill has passed the House and is 
pending in the Senate. 

The Senate has passed and sent to 
the House S. 1138, known as the peace- 
time benefits bill. This bill provides for 
education and vocational training, voca- 
tional rehabilitation for those veterans 
who suffered service-connected disabili- 
ties, and guaranteed and direct loan as- 
sistance in the purchase of homes, farms, 
livestock, and machinery to be used in 
farming operations. This bill is also 
limited to those veterans who entered 
service after January 31, 1955, and will 
be before this committee next session. 

MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION 


Other legislative acts passed by the 
Congress in the first session are as 
follows: 

Public Law 86-103 extends for 10 
years—until June 30, 1970—the present 
authority of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to maintain offices in the 
Republic of the Philippines. 

Public Law 86-109 requires that the 
Veterans Canteen Service pay reasonable 
charges for the use of space, buildings, 
and structures furnished by the Veterans’ 
Administration, the amount of charges to 
be determined by the Administrater of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Public Law 86-113 liberalizes statutory 
bar to benefits available to a veteran dis- 
charged during a period of hostilities on 
his own application or solicitation as an 
alien by presuming that he was not so 
discharged in the absence of affirmative 
evidence establishing the fact. 

Public Law 86-116 grants te employees 
of the Manila, Republic of the Philip- 
pines, office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, who are U.S. citizens, certain allow- 
ances and benefits similar to those en- 
joyed by Foreign Service .personnel— 


transportation, home leave, and so forth. . 


Public Law 86-152 extends authority 
of the Veterans’ Administration to pro- 
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vide hospital and medical care abroad to 
include U.S. citizens temporarily residing 
abroad who require hospital care and 
medical treatment for peacetime service- 
incurred disabilities. 

Public Law 86-195 includes as a “child” 
for purposes of laws administered by 
Veterans’ Administration, with certain 
exceptions, one who was a member of the 
veteran’s household at the time of his 
death and who was adopted by the vet- 
eran’s spouse within 2 years after the 
death, unless at the time of the veteran’s 
death the child was receiving regular 
contributions toward his support from 
some individual other than the veteran 
or his spouse, or from any public or pri- 
vate welfare organization furnishing 
services or assistance to children. 

Public Law 86-212 makes applicable to 
a competent veteran who disappears the 
provisions of existing law which provide 
that where an incompetent veteran who 
is receiving compensation for a service- 
connected disability disappears, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration may -pay to his 
wife, children, and parents the compen- 
sation otherwise payable to such veteran, 
amounts payable to each not to exceed 
the amount payable if the veteran had 
died from a service-connected disability. 

The House has passed and sent to the 
Senate H.R. 270, which increases the 
monthly pension payable to holders of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor from 
$10—payable to those honorably dis- 
charged upon attainment of the age of 
65 years—to $100—payable at any age 
and without regard to whether the holder 
was discharged or is on active military 
duty. 





West Virginia Has Famous Mule 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, down 
through the years this Nation has built 
@ number of traditions around mules. 
There is the Missouri mule; the Colum- 
bia, Tenn., mule; the Army mule; and 
there was football’s famous “seven 
mules,” playing in front of Notre Dame’s 
storied “four horsemen.” 

West Virginia, as usual, is not to be 
outdone. Before the days of mechani- 
zation, our great coal industry depended 
upon mules to haul the wealth out of 
the ground. It is only natural that such 
widespread dependency on mules should 
produce one animal of outstanding 
talents. 

Such a mule was “Bert” whose ac- 
complishments were nearly as remark- 
able as those of the latter-day, fic- 
tional “Francis.”’ The story of Bert has 
been related by Charles Callaway in the 
magazine section of the Wheeling News- 
Register for September 13. Under leave, 
I include this article as a part of my 
remarks: 
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Saca OF A MULE WiTH CHaRAcTER—“Berr” 
Hap a FONDNESS FOR BLACKBERRY PIE AND 
Miners Stitt RecAtt His ANTICS 


(By Charles Callaway) 


His name was Bert. 

His hair was red, his stature majestic. 

His eyes were sad or twinkling with a 
dash of the Ol’ Ned—as the occasion de- 
manded. 

Bert was a mule—the likes of which will 
never be found in West Virginia again. 

Bert had character—and he was a char- 
acter. 

He wouldn’t go to work until you gave 
him a chew of tobacco. 

He is the only mule who ever upset a 
coal mine over a piece of blackberry pie. 

He is the only mule of record who re- 
peatedly got arrested on disorderly charges 
after hard work hauling bank cars in a coal 
mine. 

His saga was written in the rich coal fields 
of southern West Virginia as he moved like 
a coal loader from one mine to another as 
a seam worked out. But his fame reached 
far and wide, even into the northern West 
Virginia hills where coal miners chuckled, 
“That ol’ Bert—he’s the one.” 

One of the favorite stories about Bert 
centered around the times when a new mule 
skinner would be hired at Bert’s mine. 

There was one fellow who proclaimed his 
prowess with “bank” mules long and loud 
as he applied for a driver’s job. 

He didn’t know it, but the “super” was a 
man of talents, among which was that of 
leading a boaster to the edge of a cliff and 
letting him hang there. 

The new driver was ordered to report the 
next morning and use Bert as his lead mule. 
“Bert will show you the mine,” the super 
said. The new man laughed and opined that 
he would “show the mule a thing or two.” 

The word had spread the next morning, 
and there was darned little work done on 
the outside of the mine for a time. 

Try as he would, the new driver couldn’t 
get the harness over Bert’s head. He fumed 
and cussed, finally lost his temper and kicked 
Bert in the ribs. 

Bert got a hurt look in his eyes as he 
innocently shied away from -such belabor- 
ing and in the process stepped on the driver’s 
foot so heavily the man’s cry of anguish 
could be heard half a mile up the holler, 
according to an ear witness, one Hoss An- 
derson, who was so startled he spilled a set 
of mash. 

Time and again mine workers passed the 
spot where the driver was fussing and cuss- 
ing with Bert and made inquiries as to how 
things were going. The replies would have 
drawn admiration at any other mine, but 
the superintendent had at one time been a 
first mate on a.Mississippi steamboat and his 
vocabulary made all others sound like that 
of an errant Sunday school teacher. 

Finally, when the perspiration was pour- 
ing off the new driver and he was near tears 
of exasperation the super walked up, patted 
Bert on the head and unobtrusively slipped 
him a morning chew of Apple plug. 

Bert practically put the harness on him- 
seif before the astounded eyes of the new 
driver. 

All went well after that. The driver be- 
came known as a good driver who got the 
coal out of the hole. It was a simple process, 
He kept his mouth shut and let Bert run 
things. The driver became known as Silent 
Sam, a name he kept until his dying day— 
the day he left this vale of tears with a 
pair of loaded dice in his right hand. : 

‘ Bert was loved by every man who knew 
him, but when the blackberry season was in 
full swing, even lover could not overcome the 
wrath of hungry men. 


Bert was crazy about sweets, especially 
pies—but most especially blackberry pie. 
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Coal miners in those days carried their 
lunches and coffee in those round metal 
buckets that came in two sections, the cof- 
fee in the top part and the big meat sand- 
wiches and dessert in the bottom part. The 
blackberry pie was always on the bottom. 

Time and again Bert would wander away 
from his driver while waiting for a loader 
to top a car and find a dinner bucket or two, 
no matter how well hidden by their owners. 

He would lift off the lid, kick over the 
bucket and mess up the contents consider- 
ably getting to the pie. That pie to Bert was 
the same as a shot of heroin to a dope ad- 
dict—he couldn’t resist it. 

‘Ine day a member of an electrician’s crew 
heard some unusual sound coming down an 
entryway. He investigated and came upon 
Bert and a Hungarian coal loader not too 
long off the boat from the old country. 

The miner, tears of rage running down 
his cheeks and cursing the mule in his na- 
tive language, was beating Bert mightily 
with a pick handle. The whacks resounded 
throughout the mine section. 

With every blow Bert would shiver and 
look around with a self-pitying countenance 
and soulful eyes that asked, “Why am I be- 
ing misjudged now?” 

Bert didn’t realize it, but his big 
mouth was ringed with the unmistakable 
juice of blackberries. Twice he had made 
the Hungarian go hungry, but the third 
time around was too much for the im- 
migrant. . 

Bert did penance 3 days in the stables for 
that misdemeanor and America was at peace 
with Hungary again. 

His weekend forays into town were the 
talk of that town. 

One Saturday evening the mineowner was 
driving through town when a grocery store 
erupted, a throng of screaming customers, 
most of them women, running as if their 
lives depended on it. 

Among the stumbling, frightened patrons 
was a large red mule, jostling people right 
and left and looking back at the store, his 
ears straight up in the air with fright. 

It was Bert, and he had good reason to be 
scared. 

Chasing him was a stout, howling butcher 
who owned the store. In one hand he waved 
@ meat cleaver, in the other a butcher’s knife 
the size of a sword from the Dark Ages. 

Bert, after knocking down a few more 
fleeing customers, eluded the butcher bent 
on mulecide but later was corraled by the 
law and placed in his special mule cell con- 
verted from an unused one-car garage. 

Bert had been minding his own business 
that evening, until the aroma of baked 
goodies wafted through the door of the gro- 
cery store and onto Main Street. 

He did the natural thing by walking 
daintily into the store and up to the shelves 
where the pies and cakes were so enticingly 
displayed. It was not until he had chomped 
through a big angel food cake with white 
icing on it that the first lady noticed the 
strange customer pushing against her. She 
screamed, and the store was wrecked. 


The police thought they knew the wanted 
mule. They were certain when they caught 
Bert looking over a fence at a pie cooling 
on the kitchen window sill of an unsuspect- 
ing housewife—his jowls spattered with 
white cake frosting. 

On Monday morning, Bert was bailed out 
of the pokey along with a group of hung-over 
coal miners and everyone went back to work 
* * * giving out honest toil until the next 
payday when the miners would elude their 
wiyes and Bert would jump a fence. 

’s colorful saga came to an end when 
old age overtook him on a Raleigh County 
farm*where he spent his last days limping 
on a leg that had been broken by a mine 
car a second time, 





September 18 


There’s a story that followed his death 
about a group of people who had a picnic on 
the very spot where Bert was buried. 

They suddenly ran screaming from the 
field. One of the terrified people exclaimed, 
“The earth shook beneath us.” 

The owner of the farm is supposed to have 
investigated the remains of the picnic and 
remarked with a shake of his head: 

“They should never have opened up that 
blackberry pie they had for dessert.” 





Syria’s Plight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the-Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I would like to in- 
sert an article entitled “Syria’s Plight,” 
which appeared in the summer 1959 
issue, No. 54, of Prevent World War III, 
published by the Society for the Pre- 
vention of World War III, Inc. 

This particular article points up the 
growing deterioration in the Syrian econ- 
omy since its absorption by Egypt: 

Syria’s PLIGHT 
A “ROSY” FUTURE 


In February 1958 the union of Egypt and 
Syria was proclaimed. The announcement 
was marked by a profusion of optimistic 
commentaries and orations by Egyptian pol- 
iticians and propagandists. Nasser himself 
described the event as “this immortal and 
decisive day in our history.” During his 21 
days’ tour of Syria, on which occasion he 
accorded the Syrians the privilege of seeing 
him in person, he said: “Our belief in Arab 
nationalism, on which we establish the unity 
of Syria and Egypt, compels us to work all 
the time with the same conviction with 
which we built up the U.A.R. to achieve the 
aspired Arab unity of our homeland from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian Gulf.” 

The establishment of the United Arab 
Republic may have been regarded by Nasser 
as the harbinger of Pan-Arabic unity, but 
to neighboring Arab states it appeared as 
a dark cloud that threatened to engulf the 
entire Middle East. This was undoubtedly 
the major motive for the creation of a coun- 
terbalance which took the form of a feder- 
ation, between Iraq and Jordan. Thus, there 
came into being alongside the United Arab 
Republic the so-called Arab Federation 
headed by the late King Faisal of Iraq. 

It was not long before the mills of the 
Cairo propaganda machine began to grind 
out a steady barrage of abuse against this 
rival Arab state. It was depicted as a tool 
of Western imperialism and devoid of any 
future. Nasser himself denounced the Arab 
Federation as n-t only contrary_to the wishes 
of the people but “directed by imperialist 
plans to disunite the Arabs.” (Radio Cairo 
carried this commentary on the Arab Feder- 
ation: “The agreement reached in Amman, 
which produced what they call the ‘Arab 
Federation,’ is something artificial and con- 
fused. It is not destined to survive, because 
it does not reflect the will of the peoples in 
Iraq and Jordan and their aspiration to a 
free Arab unity. It has been established 
for purely negative reasons, namely, to dis- 
tract the Arab peoples in Jordan and Iraq 
from the attempt to.get rid gf the regimes 
there and join the United Arab Republic, 
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the pure and natural nucleus for total Arab 
unity.” The very bitter attacks against the 
Arab Federation confirmed the fears of other 
Arab states that the appearance of the 
United Arab Republic was not a cause for 
rejoicing but for eternal vigilance. 

It is true that the theatrical performances 
of Cairo’s strong man greatly impressed many 
Syrians, but as the months rolled by, the 
mood began to change. Today, Cairo is pro- 
foundly disturbed lest the doubts and fears 
which swept the Arab world when the U.A.R. 
was established, may undo his handiwork in 
Syria. Whether Nasser sincerely believes 
that the U. AR. is a viable setup, is im- 
possible to determine. Tis public state- 
ments, of course, are imbued with optimism. 
During his visit to Syria commemorating the 
first anniversary of the U.A.R., he assured his 
listeners that the unity between Syria 
and Egypt “would continue to score vic- 
tories. * * * Today after 1 year of unity 
between Syria and Egypt, 1 year after the 
establishment of the U.A.R., we feel more 
determined and more confident of our course 
toward the future.” 

PROTEST AND UNREST 


A few days after Nasser made this opti- 
mistic forecast, several thousand citizens of 
the Syrian city of Homs came flocking into 
the streets shouting such slogans as “Down 
with dictators” and “Down with one man 
rule” (Christian Science Monitor, March 18, 
1959). These highly political slogans grew 
out of a protest by the people of this city 
over the fact that on the day before a Syrian 
youth had been beaten to death by Nasser’s 
security police, because he had criticized 
the U.A.R. leader. It is noteworthy that 
this incident was sufficient to generate a 
mass protest challenging the very power of 
Nasser’s rule. Obviously, action of this 
character was not merely the result of a 
sudden surge of emotion. Its deeper roots 
will be found in Syria’s sharp decline, both 
in wealth and in prestige, since the day that 
Nasser laid hands on that country. Syria’s 
disenchantment became evident within a 
few months after Nasser took over. On May 
1, 1958, the New York Times reported: 

“The fruits of economic union with Egypt 
are developing a bitter taste in Syria. 

“Damascus newspapers reaching Beirut 
record a growing protest by industrialists, 
business men, farmers, and labor union 
leaders against the attempted imposition on 
the former free economy in Syria of the 
strict controls imposed by the revolutionary 
council in Egypt since 1954. 

“That is only the latest of a series of 
measures taken by the new United Arab Re- 
public to integrate the economies of Egypt 
and Syria, the two regions of the new union. 
Syrians say privately it is an attempt by 
Cairo to drag Syria down to the same low 
Standards as Egypt. * * * 

“The Damascus press has not been com- 
pletely indoctrinated, it would seem, although 
six newspapers have had to go out of busi- 
ness because of the withdrawal of subsidies. 
Syrian papers dutifully denounce the pro- 
testers as enemies of the state. But they 
print the protests so that all literate Syrians 
can read—and literacy is much higher in 
Syria than in Egypt—the complaints made 
by these enemies against restrictive state 
controls they had not known before.” 


POLITICAL CLAMPDOWN 

Facts have come to light which underline 
the growing crisis implicit in the Times re- 
port, although the Cairo regime has tried in 
every possible way to conceal the truth. 
When the unity of both states was achieved, 
it was assumed that there would be political 
equality. However, this hope was destroyed 
almost at once when the key spot in the new 
government was given to Nasser himself. 
Then, Cairo became the capital of the U.A.R. 
at the expense of Damascus and its proud 
traditions. Politically, the Syrians were put 
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into a straitjacket. Their parliament and 
political parties were dissolved. The top 
echelons in the army were purged. This was 
also true of the Syrian civil service. The 
Government of the U.A.R. became topheavy 
with Nasser’s faithful henchmen. The very 
ruthlessness of the purge was in itself indica- 
tive of the fact that the Nasserites did not 
trust the Syrians. For this matter, it can 
also be said that the Syrians were not at all 
wedded to the idea that Cairo was especially 
ordained to rule over their fate. Conse- 
quently, from the political standpoint Syria 
has become a nonentity within the U.A.R. 

Every Syrian newspaper which dared to 
voice an independent thought, has been 
closed down. Public opinion has been ef- 
fectively gagged. More and more Syria looks 
like an occupied country. 


ECONOMIC DISTRESS 


The oppressive hand of Cairo has not only 
been felt in the political sphere, it has also 
weighed heavily on the economic and living 
standards of the Syrian people. ‘In the first 
place, the union of Syria and Egypt was 
hardly a “natural” from the economic stand- 
point. The economies of both countries are 
to a large extent mutually competitive. The 
standard of living in Syria has always been 
higher than that of Egypt. The Egyptian 
economy is authoritarian while Syria’s has 
always been based on private enterprise and 
freedom of commercial intercourse. In con- 
trast to weaknesses of the Egyptian pound, 
Syrian money has always been “hard.” 
From the standpoint of geography the union 
is an economic freak since there is no com- 
mon frontier. Historically, Syrian nation- 
alism has always had more sympatheic rela- 
tions with Iraq than with Egypt. These fac- 
tors have now made their impact, and the 
net result is that the Syrian economy is in 
serious trouble. The difficulties have been 
complicated by the fact that the Egyptians, 
installing themselves as the political over- 
lords of Syria, have promulgated laws and 
regulations which are diametrically opposed 
to the needs of Syrian economy. 

The dangers of Egypt’s economic policies 
have been reflected in the declining value 
of the Syrian pound. Always a sensitive 
barometer, money exchange values are most 
revealing. Thus, when Cairo let it be known 
that the Egyptian and Syrian currencies 
would be unified by the summer of 1959, the 
Syrian pound fell form 3.60 to the dollar to 
4 to the dollar. The swift reaction caused 
consternation in Cairo. As a result the Cairo 
regime tried to assuage the fears of Syrian 
commercial circles, but to no avail. The 
Syrian pound has never recovered its former 
strength and unemployment has increased. 
Indeed, it has been reported that when the 
union was first established, the wavering of 
the Syrian pound induced a substantial 
withdrawal of capital from Syria. It has 
been obvious to experts that fusion between 
the two currencies will inevitably result in 
a marked depreciation of the Syrian pound. 
The Wall Street Journal quoted a Damascus 
economist on this subject: “If and when the 
currencies are united, any holder of Syrian 
capital will be about 30 percent poorer unless 
things change greatly.” 

Syria’s trade with the outside world has 
also been hard hit. Unlike most Arab coun- 
tries, the Syrian. economy is closely linked 
with her exports and imports. Therefore, 
any damage to commercial prospects must 
necessarily have wide economic and political 
repercussions. As the year 1959 ushered in, 
the London Financial Times, reporting from 
Syria, noted: “Commerce in Aleppo—Syria’s 
largest trading center—is extremely de- 
pressed. Overshadowing the country’s eco- 
nomic troubles is the nervousness of the 
business community regarding the possible 
consequences of the union with Egypt.” 

The growing stagnation in commerce was 
intensified by the serious drought which 
reduced Syria's cereal crops by 40 percent as 
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against 1957. Indeed, instead of exporting 
cereals which Syria has done in the past, she 
was forced to import grain. However, this 
serious situation was aggravated by the im- 
position of stringent import regulations 
which increased prices and encouraged spec- 
ulation on a grand scale. Furthermore, 
these import restrictions paralyzed commer- 
cial activity and tightened credit. In short, 
Nasser tried to solve the crisis by imposing 
upon the free Syrian economy the same 
authoritarian regulations which govern 
Egypt. 
TRADE CRISIS 

The Lebanese crisis of last year was also 
& powerful blow to Syria’s commercial for- 
tunes. It is generally admitted that the 
Nasserites played an important role in in- 
stigating outbreaks of violence against the 
Lebanese Government of Camille Chamoun, 
Lebanon has always been one of Syria’s im- 
portant markets and.served as a vital com- 
mercial link between Syria and other parts 
of the world. These links were seriously dis- 
organized during the Lebanese rebellion. 
The Syrian-Lebanese border was sealed, 
thereby impeding normal commercial ex- 
change between the two countries, 

To make matters worse, the troubles in 
Lebanon cut off Syria’s oil supply. This pro- 
vided Egypt with the opportunity to take 
over. With the Lebanese oil refineries no 
longer available, Cairo filled the breach by 
delivering oil to Syria by sea. This was sup- 
posed to be a temporary arrangement in view 
of the fact that it was highly uneconomical 
for Syria. However, even after peace was 
restored in Lebanon, Egypt continued to ex- 
ercise a stranglehold on Syria’s oil supplies 
and there is no prospect that she will ever 
relinquish her grip. The Lebanese news- 
paper Le Commerce du Levant-Beyrouth Ex- 
press summed up the burdens which 5 ria 
is forced to shoulder thanks to Egypt’s high- 
handed tactics in matters of trade: “The im- 
position, on Syrian trade, of the same legis- 
lation that has been applied in Egypt has 
struck at the very heart of Syrian commerce, 
namely the freedom of trade with foreign 
countries. The results of the import restric- 
tions have been— 

“(a) To stifle Syria’s trade with foreign 
nations, especially with the neighboring 
countries, with whom Syria has always main- 
tained regular commercial ties, since their 
economies are mutually complementary; 

“(b) Todo away wtih the competition that 
has always had a beneficial effect on the 
Syrian economy. 

“Hence the current limitation of Syrian 
commercial’ activity and the decline of its 
purchasing power on foreign markets.” 


CAIRO’S EXPLOITING HAND 


Cairo propaganda has tried very hard to 
depict Egypt as a country which opposes im- 
perialism and exploitation. Its treatment of 
Syria belies these claims, for in a very real 
sense Syria has become the stamping ground 
of Cairo speculators and get-rich-quick busi- 
nessmen, They have followed Nasser into 
Syria and are taking full advantage of his 
control over this country. The manner by 
which Egypt took advantage of Syria’s need 
for oil during the Lebanese crisis is a case in 
point, but this is by no means the entire 
picture. 

Egypt’s economic difficulties have been 
mounting ever since Nasser came to power. 
This has been a decisive factor in Nasser’s 
moves to expand his influence throughout 
the Middle East. Prof. Charles Issawi, an 
authority on the Middle East, wrote: “Never- 
theless, Egypt’s economic difficulties remain 
very acute, and an increasing number of 
Egyptians are looking to other Arab coun- 
tries for help in solving them; their hopes 
are centered on finding outlets for surplus 
pepulation and markets for manufactured 
goods and on sharing the vast oil resources 
accruing to other Arab countries” (Current 
History, February 1959). 
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In a similar vein John Law, writing in the 
US. News & World Report refers to the efforts 
of the Egyptians to exploit the economic 
resources of other Middle Eastern States. 
“Nasser,” he writes, “is said to be counting 
on the spirit of Arab brotherhood to prompt 
his neighbors to buy Egyptian. If they don’t, 
he'll be in trouble.” It is against this com- 
pelling need that one can understand Nasser’s 
drive in Syria. 

To what extent Nasser can solve Egypt's 
problems at the expense of Syria remains to 
be seen. In any event, he will leave no stone 
unturned. He has partially abolished cus- 
toms duties on Egyptian-Syrian trade. This 
measure, coupled with increasing prohibi- 
tions of imports from large portions of the 
Western World, sefves two purposes: (1) it 
channels Syrian foreign trade to the countries 
of the Eastern bloc with whom Nasser is very 
chummy; (2) it opens up the Syrian market 
to Egyptian goods without the fear of out- 
side competition. Since Syrian industry was 
not depending on government handouts and 
subsidies of one kind or another, the Egyp- 
tian industrialists hdve a far greater advant- 
age. The important Syrian cotton industry 
was also hit hard by a discriminatory export 
tax. Egyptian banks and insurance com- 
panies took advantage of the union to estab- 
lish themselves in the “northern region.” 
Consequently, the total Syrian economy has 
come more and more under the thumb of 
their Egyptian “brothers.” 

The Lebanese newspaper referred to above, 
had the following to say with respect to 
Egypt’s economic activities in Syria: “The 
Syrian industrialists have given expression to 
their fears concerning the future of their 
eoncerns in the face of Egyptian competition. 
It is a fact that since the tariff barriers be- 
tween the two regions have been removed, the 
Syrian market has been swamped with Egyp- 
tian goods, to the detriment of domestic 
products. * * * Syrian industry cannot stand 
up to this competition with Egyptian indus- 
try, and it is liable to go under, in the face 
of this competition under unequal condi- 
tions.” 

It should also be noted that the Egyptian 
sector of the U.A.R. has grabbed the lions 
share ef foreign aid for economic develop- 
ment. It has been reported that Egypt is 
accelerating its major scheme for economic 
development while Syria’s 5-year plan (1966- 
61) has, for all intents and purposes, been 
placed on iee. Syria’s development plans are 
mow to be stretched over a much longer pe- 
riod. The respective budgets of both, Syria 
and Egypt, also emphasize the growing dis- 
parity between the two countries. For ex- 
ample, whereas military expenditures for 
Egypt showed a rise of about 9 percent in 
1958, the Syrian increase was 67 percent. The 
growing military burden for Syria is reflected 
in the tax situation. Thus, direct taxes in 
Syria jumped by 43.5 percent while the level 
of taxes in Egypt remained unchanged. 

Naturally, the Egyptians are aware that 
Syrians of all classes and interests are grow- 
ing more resentful. Consequently, Nasser 
recently promised that around $84 million 
would be made available from Egyptian in- 
dustrializatior. funds to help Syrian develop- 
men’. Commenting on these promises, an 
unnamed European diplomat in Cairo told 
the Wall Street Journal: “There certainly 
aren't any funds in the present U.A.R. budget 
for Syrian development. They may put in 
some figures, but that doesn’t make much 
sense when Egypt hasn’t any funds to spare.” 


AGRICULTURE IN A MESS 


As mentioned previously, the agricultural 
situation in Syria borders on crisis. The 
agrarian reforms trumpeted by Cairo have 
not led to satisfactory results. On the con- 
trary, they have created-severe unrest which, 
in turn, hes adversely affected other sectors 
of the Syrian economy. Chracteristic of 
Egypt's steamroller tactics in other fields, the 
land reforms instituted by Nasser disregard 
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conditions in Syria and were patterned along 
Egyptian lines and requirements. The very 
mature of the Syrian land is such that it 
requires much more extensive land cultiva- 
tion rather than intensive farming as prac- 
ticed in Egypt. By arbitrarily breaking up 
the land into small parcels, Nasser has ac- 
tually endangered the food supply of Syria 
and threatens one of Syria’s most valuable 
exports, i.e., agricultural supluses. 


OIL 


The picture would not be complete without 
a@ word about oil. For Nasser oil means power 
and through power, empire. He has said as 
much in his book “Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion.” In an interview with the Christian 
Science Monitor in February 1959, Nasser dis- 
cussed the strategic importance of oil “in our 
land.” He did not define ‘our land” but on 
the basis of his other statements and writ- 
ings it is safe to assume that he refers to all 
of the Middle East. He told the Christian 
Science Monitor interviewer “that the ceo- 
graphic position and abundance of oil has 
elements of strength which will be a source 
for our own strength.” 

This outlook with its threatening overtones 
to the West is also an important factor in 
his program for Syria. It is interesting to 
note that two separate sources thousands of 
miles apart have come to the same conclu- 
sion in this respect. Thus, the New York 
Times oil expert, J. H. Carmichael wrote: 
“The union of Egypt and Syria generally is 
considered a step aimed at consolidating the 
Arab world in a single political unit which 
would control the vast oil resources stretch- 
ing from the Persian Gulf through north 
Africa to the Atlantic.” 

The well known Lebanese newspaper 
L’Orient declared: “Nasser’s objectives are 
very clear: by dominating Syria he can con- 
trol the Iraqi oil pipelines and through 
Yemen he will gradually control all the 
means of oil transportation, and constitute 
a direct threat to King Saud.” 

Needless te say, Nasser has lost no time in 
developing measures vis-a-vis Syria which 
would strengthen Cairo’s control in the oil- 
field. In September 1958, the so-called Gen- 
eral Petroleum Authority was set up, its 
headquarters naturally located in Cairo. Its 
powers are far-reaching in scope and sig- 
nificance. All negotiations coneerning ofl 
pipelines passing through Syria will now 
come within the province of G.P.A. which 
will also control oil imports and exports and 
the pricing of petroleum products. It will be 
the deciding factor with respect to prospect- 
ing activities, whether through the state or 
private concerns. It will have the right to 
inspect petroleum company accounts “to 
guarantee a state’s right in respect of 
amounts due to it from these companies.” 
Its word will be final and decisive on all 
future oil activities within the U.A.R. 

In October 1958, Cairo proceeded to acquire 
“full control over the development of the oil 
resources of the Syrian region” (London 
Financial Times). This move means simply 
that the oil resources and facilities within 
Syria are now within the grip of President 
Nasser. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that so far as Nasser is concerned his grab 
of Syrian oil is but the beginning. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


From this brief survey it is clear that 
Nasser has managed to antagonize practically 
all of the classes in Syria who are now ex- 
periencing in a most concrete way his con- 
cept of “Arabdom.” The plight of the Syrians 
has become a topic of great concern in the 
Middie East. The Jordanian newspaper 
Hawl al-Aalam wrote: “Akram al-Hourani, 
leader of the Socialist Renascence Party (in 
Syria) and UAR vice president, has shown 
signs of remorse recently over his part in 

about the Syrian-Egyptian merger. 
He indicated, it is reported, that he would 
not remain silent about the intolerable state 
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of affairs that has developed: there ts no free- 
dom, no political activity, only a police-state 
terror regime. It is inconceivable that Syria 
should pass over this situation in silence.” 
The same newspaper reported on December 
18, 1958: “Leaflets sharply attacking Presi- 
dent Abdul Nasser were distributed on the 
streets of Damascus during the night. The 
leaflets also severely criticized the establish- 
ment of the Syrian-Egyptian union. * * * 
The situation in Damascus is growing tenser 
from day to day, because of the high cost of 
living as a result of the drop in the value of 
the Syrian pound.” 

Even Radio Damascus, despite the Nasser 
terror, was forced to admit the rumbling 
sounds of the volcano: “A number of skeptics 
have asked what have we accomplished in 
this first year of the union? And they de- 
mand an answer and ask you to point out the 
miracles that have been performed. We ex- 
plain to them that in the process of unifica- 
tion there are no miracles, no higher power. 
And still they come back, with doubtful faces, 
and they ask: Oh, brothers of the. Republic, 
what has union done for you?” The Leba- 
nese newspaper L’Orient wrote: 

“This union is artificial because these two 
countries do not have a common border. 
There, one is faced with an unnatural act. 
The Syrian economy has shown immediate 
signs of disintegration while the Syrian 
region has become a heavy burden on the 
Egyptian Province of the UAR. * * *The po- 
litical consequences of the union are even 
graver than the economic ones.” 

Unfortunately, the growing unrest and re- 
sentment has not been presented to the West- 
ern public as fully as it might be. From time 
to time reports do appear. The Associated 
Press reported: 

“Baleful signs for Gamal Abdel Nasser are 
beginning to appear on the troubled horizon 
of the Middle East but U.S. officials are taking 
no comfort from them. 

“But Nasser is now confronted with a dis- 
enchanted and restive Syria within his own 
camp and.a strong new Arab force outside 
it. **¢ 

“Reports are that some in Syria, unhappy 
over playing second fiddle in the UAR, would 
like to break away and join up with Iraq.” 

The Manchester Guardian carried a report 
by its Damascus correspondent dealing with 
the “celebrations” over the first anniversary 
of the establishment of the UAR. Discussing 
the severe economic plight of the Syrians, the 
Guardian correspondent wrote: “There is a 
certain irony in the fact that Syrians are 
not sure whether today is a publie holiday 
or:not. © 9:2 


“The principal problem is how to achieve 
this amalgamation without bringing the 
Syrian standard of living down to the 
Egyptian.” 

When the UAR was established, Nasser 
proudly pointed to this example of unity for 
the whole Arab world to heed and to follow. 
But did Nasser marry Syria for love—or for 
money? From the evidence on hand it would 
seem that under cover of his professions of 
deep attachment he sought to gain Syria’s 
resources so as to help solve Egypt’s own 
problems of poverty. The occupation is now 
complete. In every department of govern- 
ment, even in the schools, the Egyptianizing 
process continues relentlessly. Historical 
comparisons can be misleading, but when we 
view the fate of Syria at the hands of Nasser, 
we cannot help but think of Bismarck’s Prus- 
sianization of Germany: 

No one can tell how long the Syrians will 
tolerate their present status. Certainly, they 
have a long and proud history of their own. 
They may regard the Egyptians as their 
brothers, but it is doubtful that they will 
accept indefinitely the role of vassal to 
Nasser. The story of Syria can have a posi- 
tive ending if it is taken to heart by other 
Arab States which have been tempted at 
times to join hands with Cairo. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, many 
men of great fame and illustrious name, 
born and brought up in other lands, 
took active part in our War of Inde- 
pendence and have thus endeared them- 
selves to our people. 

Names like Lafayette, Pulaski, Kosci- 
usko, and others have become virtually 
household words throughout the coun- 
try. The name Steuben has also at- 
tained’ similar well-deserved promi- 
nence. On the 229th anniversary of 
the birth of that gallant, gifted, and 
intelligent German who bore that fa- 
mous name, we will pay our tribute to 
his blessed memory. 

Baron Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben, 
professional soldier, distinguished mili- 
tary expert, and able inspector general 
of our Continental Army, was born near 
the city of Magdeburg in central Ger- 
many on September 17, 1730. He served 
in the Prussian Army first as regimental 
officer and then as staff officer. In 1761 
he was promoted to the rank of captain, 
and 2 years later he was cited in a per- 
sonal letter from Frederick the Great 
for his services. Thereafter he served 
as general staff officer at the royal head- 
quarters and as one of the aides-de- 
camp to the King. It was this specific 
training as staff officer that later quali- 
fied Steuben to the highest post as staff 
officer in the Continental Army. 

When he joined Washington’s staff in 
late 1777 he brought a technical train- 
ing that was unknown in-either the 
French or the British armies at that 
time. 

His coming to America was almost ac- 
cidental. In the spring of 1777 he met 
a friend of Benjamin Franklin in Ger- 
many who drew his attention to our War 
of Independence. At once his imagina- 
tion was fired; in the summer he set out 
for Paris with letters to Frahklin and 
Silas Deane. When Steuben met them, 
he told them of his accomplishments 
and his rank as captain. 

But to Franklin and Deane that rank 
did not carry sufficient prestige; it was 
decided to “‘clothe” him with a high rank. 
Accordingly he was given letters by 
Franklin, Deane, and others in which he 
was introduced as a lieutenant general. 
Armed with these letters, and accom- 
panied by an aide-de-camp, he arrived 
at Portsmouth on December 1, 1777. 

In February of the following year he 
went to York, Pa., the temporary seat of 
the Government. He was received there 
with honors by the Continental Congress. 
When a special committee waited upon 
him to ascertain his aims, he waived all 
claim to rank or pay and asked only for 
his expenses as a volunteer in the Army. 
Then in keeping with his lofty ideals and 
perfect fairness, he stated his aims and 
terms. If his services were to contribute 
to the success of the American cause, he 
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would expect compensation for his sacri- 
fices in leaving Europe, but if his serv- 
ices should not prove beneficial, he would 
make no claim. His services were ac- 
cepted at once, and he was directed to 
report to Washington at Valley Forge. 

From then on the career of Steuben 
throughout the course of the War of In- 
dependence is well known. The pro- 
found impression he made upon Wash- 
ington, his immediate appointment as 
act-ng inspector general of the Army, 
then 2 months later to the full rank of 
inspector generalship with the rank of 
major general, his miraculous perform- 
ance in the rapid military training of our 
forces, his distinguished role as general 
staff officer of Washington on the battle- 
field of Monmouth, and at the successful 
conclusion of the war his preparation, 
with Washington, of a plan for the fu- 
ture defense of ‘this country are fully 
chronicled in our annals. After his hon- 
orable discharge in 1784, he became a 
citizen of this country. He died in New 
York City on November 28, 1794. 

On the 229th anniversary of the birth 
of this great soldier of freedom we pay 
our tribute in honoring his noble service 
to our country. 





Peace With Jnstice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a letter which appeared 
in the Catholic Standard of Friday, 
September 11, 1959, written by His Ex- 
cellency Patrick A. O’Boyle, archbishop 
of Washington. I consider Archbishop 
O’Boyle’s communication to the parish- 
ioners of the diocese of Washington of 
the greatest importance and significance 
to the peace of this troubled world. 

The letter follows: 

PEACE WITH JUSTICE 


DEARLY BELOVED IN CHRIST: You are well 
aware of the tremendous issues involved in 
the exchange of visits between the leaders 
of the two most powerful nations on earth. 
Ever since the close of the Second World 
War, the survival of mankind has been 
threatened by frightening weapons of war 
and by tension or open conflict. 

As Catholics and Americans, we have an 
obligation to beg God’s help for those seek- 
ing to bring about better relations between 
nations. Yet we would be unfaithful to our 
Saviour’s commandment of fraternal charity 
if we were to accept a tenuous peace for our- 
selves while millions of our fellowmen are 
deprived of basic freedoms. 

The fundamental issue in the cold war 
is simply this. We believe in God. We be- 
lieve that every man has God-given rights. 
We believe that the state exists for the good 
of the individual. We do not believe that 
any individual should become a mere tool 
in the hands of an autocratic dictator. Be- 
Meving this, we cannot and we must not 
forget that the present struggle between 
East and West concerns the personal dig- 
nity, the personal worth and the personal 
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destiny of vast numbers of people who are 
now voiceless and defenseless in state-dom- 
inated servitude. 

May all of us, therefore, turn in this 
critical hour to Our Father in Heaven and 
ask Him to grant us peace—but a peace based 
on justice for every human being. We pray 
for this just peace not only for America but 
for the enslaved millions in Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania, East Germany, 
Yugoslavia, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
China, Tibet, and in Russia. This is a long 
litany—but it represents untold sufferings, 
and we should be frequently mindful of it. 

I am asking our faithful people to attend 
holy mass and to receive holy communion 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. Tues- 
day is the Feast of Our Sorrowful Mother, 
and on that evening mass will be celebrated 
in every church of the archdiocese. I ask 
all who can to attend this special mass, and 
I urge all to recite the prayer for peace and 
freedom after these masses and every day 
thereafter until God deigns to grant our 
prayer. 

During these. 3 days, we shall pray that 
God may enlighten our own leaders and 
those of other nations so that we may have 
an enduring peace with justice for all, true 
and full freedom for the captive nations and 
the conversion of the Russian people. 

May God bless you and keep you. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
Patrick A. O’BoYLE, 
Archbishop of Washington, 





Historical Values 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the real 
significance of historical sites has been 
recognized by one of the most progres- 
sive and forward looking civic organiza- 
tions in this country, the Kansas City, 
Kans., Chamber of Commerce. 

All too seldom do businessmen take 
time otit of their busy lives to give con- 
sideration to the historical values and the 
beneficial effect upon future generations 
of the preservation of important re- 
minders of days long past. 

In Kansas City, Kans., Mr. Speaker, is 
the Huron Indian Cemetery, which is 
steeped in historical lore of the Indian 
of long ago. The city of Fort Scott has 
within its limits the site of the old fort 
named for Gen. Winfield Scott. The 
prairie or grassland in Pottawatomie 
County, northeast of Manhattan, is ideal 
for the preservation of the frontier plains 
viewed by early pioneers. 

Mr. Speaker, included in my remarks 
is the resolution adopted on August 25, 
1959, by the Kansas City, Kans., Chamber 
of Commerce, of which I am proud to be 
a member. This resolution had the full 
endorsement of the historical committee 
of the chamber, of which Clayton Dial 
is the chairman. 

The resolution follows: 

“Whereas it is proposed to establish two 
national parks in Kansas—one an historic 
park at Fort Scott, the other a prairie or 
grasslands park in Pottawatomie County, 
northeast of Manhattan; and 
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“Whereas the parks would be the first na- 
tional ones in Kansas—neighboring States 
already having one or more; and 

“Whereas the Fort Scott site for the pro- 
posed historic park would preserve old struc- 
tures, including a military bridge constructed 
in the Civil War; headquarters house erected 
in 1842, and now used as.a museum; an orig- 
inal soldiers’ barracks; Fort Blair, one of three 
original blockhouses in the State, and na- 
tional cemetery No. 1; and 

“Whereas the prairie or grasslands park 
would preserve in its natural state the flora 
and fauna of the virgin Kansas prairie and 
provide present and future generations with 
the priceless privilege of seeing and knowing 
the unique beauty of a plains area typical of 
that which existed in the historic and color- 
ful days when they were seen by the first 
white men: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the board of directors of the 
Kansas City, Kans., Chamber of Commerce, 
That it endorses these endeavors.” 

Adopted by the board of directors of the 
Kansas City, Kans., Chamber of Commerce at 
its regular meeting held August 25, 1959. 

F, J. Nasu, M.D., 
President, Kansas City, Kans., Chame- 
ber of Commerce. 

Attest: 

ELLSWORTH GREEN, Jr., 
Executive Manager. 





Castro Regime in Cuba 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I would like to in- 
clude the following article by my friend, 
the Reverend Father Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, Ph. D., D.D., honorary professor of 
international relations in the Catholic 
University of Chile, a pontifical institu- 
tion, and an associate editor of World 
Affairs, Washifigton, D.C. 


It may be borne in mind in connection 
with ex-President Lazaro Cardenas, of 
Mexico, that this individual, who was 
awarded the Stalin peace prize 5 years 
ago, has a wife who owns numerous 
properties, and a brother, Mr. Damaso 
Cardenas, who has also grown wealthy 
at the expense of the small farmers and 
businessmen in Mexico. In this con- 
text, one can understand the facts re- 
corded by an eminent historian, Bishop 
Joseph H. L. Schlarman, who for many 
years studied conditions in Mexico and 
served as president of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference: 

It is commonly known in Mexico that cer- 
tain politicos like Abelard Rodriquez, Lazaro 
Cardenas * * * and others are owners of 
landholdings far in excess of the 150 hec- 
tares allowed by law. 


How does this take place? Bishop 
Schlarman answers that— 

A number of maximum landholdings are 
recorded in the names of relatives, or that 
even fictitious names are used. 


The author of “Mexico: A Land of Vol- 
canoes”—Milwaukee, the Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1950—on page 575, calls this 
technique “circumventing the law.” 
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Bishop Schlarman continues: 

Thus can register one 150-hectare 
holding (known as a lote) in the name of the 
husband, one in the name of the wife, others 
in the names of the sons, etc., and by proper 
personal and financial influence with the 
Governor of the State or in Mexico City it 
can be that these holdings are 
adjoining. Then, too, it is the common prac- 
tice for politicos to invest their money in 
eity property, hotels, etc. They become mil- 
Monaire bankers and hotel magnates. 


Obviously, this explains the popularity 
of so-called agrarian reform in Soviet 
China, Fidel Castro’s Cuba, and other 
regimes influenced by the teachings of 
Karl Marx and V. I. Lenin. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 18, 1959] 


Castro REGIME CoNnDEMNED—COMMUNIST 
FELLOW TRAVELERS AND SYMPATHIZERS SEEN 
IN Key Joss 


(The writer of the following letter is asso- 
ciate editor of World Affairs and honorary 
professor of international relations in the 
Catholic University of Chile, a Pontifical in- 
stitution.) 


To the Eprror or THe New York TIMES: 

Buried in Herbert L. Matthews’ whitewash 
of Fidel Castro’s Cuban revolution (July 16) 
ts an admission that calls for diligent re- 
search and straightforward reporting. After 
denying that there are any Marxist-Leninist 
operators in key: positions in Cuba, Mr. 
Matthews mentions “the much less clearly 
defined zone of fellow travelers, Communist 
sympathizers and those who are tolerant of 
known Communists and communism.” 

Is this not the very area in which the most 
notable damage has been done to the vital 
interests of the free world? It must be 
known to Mr. Matthews that card-carrying 
Communists are the least dangerous mem- 
bers of the international conspiracy directed 
by the Kremlin. 

Vicente Lombardo Toledano, who recent- 
ly was invited both to Moscow and Havana 
as a guest of honor, has given yoeman serv- 
ice to many Soviet policies. Although spe- 
cialists on inter-American affairs do not 
claim that Sefior Lombardo Toleando is a 
“Red,” they recognize, with fairly complete 
unanimity, that his activities, “aims” and 
“loyalties” are those of an intelligent “fel- 
low traveler.” 

A similar deseription may fit ex-President 
L&garo Cardenas of Mexico, who, according 
to the Times, is probably “the outstanding 
example of the radical but non-Communist 
public figure in Latin America” (July 28). 
Prior to the triumphant embrace between 
Premier Castro and General Cardenas, the 
latter had been “guest of honor” in the 
U.S.8S.R., in several captive natidns and in 
Red China. Nevertheless, the Times rejoices 
that General Cardenas should “openly give 
his blessing to the Cuban revolution.” 


VIEW ON COMMUNES 


Readers of the Times have a right to know 
that, on January 30, 1959, the Mexican ex- 
President, an intimate friend of Lombardo 
Toledano, gave his “blessing” to the brutal 
system of “communes” in Soviet China. 
Only the most complacent fellow traveler 
would have been prepared to broadcast the 
following praise: 

“In China there are favorable conditions 
for the success of the People’s Comunes. 
Their organization, labor distribution and 
the distribution of goods and benefits are 
the result of direct decisions of the peasants 
and the artisans without any bureaucratic 
interference.” 

This may illustrate how “interesting and 
important” i¢ was that Lazaro Cardenas 
should have been a “guest of honor” in the 
new military dictatorship of Fidel Castro in 
Cuba. His “blessing” for what goes on in 
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our good neighbor Republic should be consid- 
ered in the light of his public benediction . 
for bloody eollectivization in Mao Tse-tung’s 
Chinese Empire. 

It may be noted that General Cardenas, a 
“winner of the Stalin Peace Prize,” under- 
took his travels as a vice president of the 
“World Peace Council.” The latter organi- 
zation would have little trouble in quali- 
fying as a Soviet-front group. One wonders 
why good reporters in Havana did not ask 
Cardenas about the “peaceful mission” of 
the Red Chinese in Tibet. 


LAND DISTRIBUTION 


It is true, as the Times emphasizes (July 
28), that the work of Sefior Cardenas “in the 
field of land reform and his expropriation 
of foreign oil interests in 1938 are historic.” 
Nevertheless, Cardenas (Jan. 21, 1959) com- 
plained that many Mexican farmers “lacked 
lands.” 

The éxplanation is.simple. The “same 
leaders who pioneered the radical distribu- 
tion of lands,” including former Presidents 
Lazaro Cardenas and Abelardo Rodriguez, 
are “now among the biggest farmers in Mexi- 
co.” (P. 141, “Look Southward, Uncle,” by 
Edward Tomlinson, 1959.) 

The record suggests that the editors and 
some correspondents of the Times can dig 
a little deeper for the facts and present them 
“without fear or favor.” 

(Rev. Dr.) JosepH F. THORNING. 

FREDERICK, Mp., August 8, 1959. 





President’s Veto Threatens West Virginia 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BAILEY, Mr. Speaker, when 
President Eisenhower stuck the coal re- 
search bill in his pocket and let it die he 
was saying in effect that he intended to 
let West Virginia, and all other States, 
where coal plays a principal part in the 
economy “wither on the vine.” 

This was how the late Frank Knox 
described Navy strategy in the Pacific 
during World War II. It was successful. 
Unless and until we have someone in the 
White H who understands this prob- 
lem, West Virginia will continue to 
“wither on the vine.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks the following joint statement 
released to the press by my very able and 
esteemed colleague, the Honorable JoHN 
M. SLAcK, and me. 

VETO OF THE COAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT BIL. 
(Statement by Representative C. M. BaILey 
and Representative J. M.SLack) 

In the hands of the President, the veto has 
become a knife in the back of every West 
Virginian. There are no valid reas6éns for 
the President’s veto action. This subject 
has been discussed for more than 10 years, 
the bill was heard extensively in committée 
and was fully debated in both Houses. The 
President’s so-called reasons are foggy, gen- 
eralities designed to obscure the real causes 
of this veto, of which there are two. 

First, t} would set up an independent com- 
mission, to act independently, and thereby 
cut into the prerogatives of an existing de- 
partment which is presently doing nothing 
about coal problems, and probably never will. 
The Eisenhower administration is more inter- 
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ested in a system of built-in bureaucracy 
than in establishing a method to counter- 
act a major economic preblem. This is 
noticeable throughout the White House ap- 
proach to much of the legislation of this 
Congress, such as the vetoes of the public 
works, housing, and rural electrification 
bills. Yes, this is not the first veto designed 
to protect bureaucrats. 

Second, it shows again the whip of the 
monopolistic, competitive fuel industries 
that can be cracked over the White House. 
During the past months, these lobbyists have 
been stating openly that the coal-research 
bill would be killed. They boasted it would 
never come out of conference. However, they 
failed in that move. Yes; the oily tentacles 
extend right into the President’s study at 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The veto method is worth noting, and we 
hope that all West Virginians will remember 
it. This bill passed the House by an over- 
whelming 251 to 54 vote, more than enough to 
override a veto. It had powerful bipartisan 
support. A veto would undoubtedly have 
been overridden if the Congress were still in 
session. This is a typically sneaky approach 
of the Dewey way of the GOP. It was repu- 
diated in 1958, and will be driven from public 
office in 1960. 

The coal industry represents the best 
American example of free enterprise standing 
alone without favor or special privilege. It 
asks no special favors now, only a chance to 
grow with the country on the basis of sound 
research. We will be charitable to this ex- 
tent—we doubt that Mr. Eisenhower reads 
the bills he vetoes, or if he does, understands 
them. Before attempting to lecture his 
Soviet visitor on the virtues of representa- 
tive democracy, it might be wise for General 
Eisenhower to learn the full responsibility 
of the job he now holds; and he might begin 
by studying the affairs of the Congress in- 
stead of listening to a few pet advisers whose 
loyalty is confined to special pressure groups. 

We intend to reintroduce a new coal- 
research bill in the first minute of the first 
day of the second session of the 86th Con- 
gress, and to press for immediate action. 





Citizenship Day, September 17, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER.. Mr. Speaker, if any 
single day in our history may be con- 
sidered of premier significance, that day 
is September 17, 1787. It was on this 
date that the greatest political docu- 
ment ever penned by man was signed. 

But the Constitution was so much 
more than a legal charter. It was, and 
forever remains, both a testament to in- 
alienable human rights and a challenge 
to civic maturity. It guarantees basic 
freedoms and demands fulfillment of 
equally basic responsibilities. It is, in 
short, the. ultimate arbiter of every 
American’s rights and duties as a 
citizen. 

That the Constitution is our primer of 
citizenship is officially manifest not only 
by the designation of September 17 as 
Citizenship Day, but also in the estab- 
lishment of Constitution Week, which 
has been observed every year since 1955 





during the period September 17 through . 
September 23. The significance of sentatives in paying tribute toourformer a thrilling special midnight performance of 
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Citizenship Day, however, has in no 
sense been lessened. It is still cele- 
brated for its own intrinsic importance; 
but it also heralds a full week of com- 
memoration of a heritage that is unique 
in all recorded history. 

Although the objective student must 
admit that our fundamental body of 
law—the Constiiution—is not a perfect 
instrument, he musi at the same time 
treat with contempt the detractors of 
the men who labored far better than they 
knew that hot summer in Philadelphia 
so long ago. Despite fantastic develop- 
ments in every field of human endeavor, 
as wel# as in social relationships, the 
Constitution, with its incredible elas- 
ticity, promises to serve so long as the 
United States exists as the greatest bul- 
wark of our people’s liberty and wel- 
fare. One of the more impressive testi- 
monials to the wonderous wisdom and 
foresight of. the Fathers is the fact that 
the Constitution contains only 22 amend- 
ments. True, it does not lend itself 
readily to amendment; but the fact re- 
mains that the people could have forced 
the adoption of innumerable amend- 
ments had they not been convinced 
through the years of the essential worth 
and permanence of the work performed 
by the delegates to the Philadelphia 
convention. 

By setting up a Government of limited 
powers the Constitution recognizes the 
natural rights of*the individual. All 
rights that he retains and does not dele- 
gate to Government, either State or Na- 
tional, constitute his natural, God-given 
rights; these are the liberties that a man 
must enjoy if he is to be a responsible 
human being. The Constitution recog- 
nizes the citizen’s right to such freedoms, 
but it did not create them. They are 
part of every man’s nature and can 
neither be given nor taken away by any 
government. The Constitution adds 
security .to these rights by proscribing 
any infringement upon them by either 
the Congress or the States. This is the 
glory of the Constitution. 

But if government by the people is to 
remain the world’s most startling success 
story, more is required than a legal sys- 
tem that guarantees citizens the right 
to act with responsibility and wisdom. 
The people must forever exercise that 
right. They must forever recognize that 
the term “right” and “duty” cannot be 
separated in any context of citizenship; 
that one term suggests the other; and 
that for every right there is a corre- 
sponding duty. Our freedoms were not 
cheaply won; and they cannot be 
cheaply preserved. 





The Late Honorable Thomas A. Burke 





SPEECH 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 
IN THE giaen oe: spiinanaiicinsisiitet 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I join 
other Members of the House of Repre- 
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colleague, the Honorable Thomas A. 
Burke, who represented the Ninth Ohio 
District in the 81st Congress. 

I had the privilege and pleasure of” 
serving with Tom Burke on the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. No 
matter what the political affiliation of 
the men with whom he came in contact, 
he respected their opinions and their 
right to full expression of their views. He 
was a kindly and courteous man, and 
Members on both sides of the aisle were 
sorry when he was not returned to the 
82d Congress. 

To his family and many friends I ex- 
tend my deepest sympathy in their great 
loss. 





The Things Which Divide Us Are Very 
Small and Unimportant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include an article by Miss Sally Sue Wit- 
ten entitled “The Things Which Divide 
Us Are Very>Small and Unimportant,” 
which will be published in the Pilot Log 
for October 1959. 

Miss Witten was a member of the 
American delegation to the Atlantic Con- 
gress and her article is an interesting 
summary of the background and pro- 
ceedings of the Congress. 

The article follows: 


THe THINGS WHICH Divip—E Us ARE VERY 
SMALL AND UNIMPORTANT 


The Atlantic Congress held in London, 
England, June 5 to 10, 1959, was a gathering 
of 650 representatives of the 15 countries 
which belong to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Queen Elizabeth effectively 
enunciated the broad scope of the Congress 
by saying in her address at the opening ses- 
sion: “The Atlantic Community is not an 
exclusive club, but itself belongs to that 
wider brotherhood which comprises all men 
of good will. * * * Two elements have long 
been the main principles of enlightened Eu- 
ropean thought and action: respect for the 
freedom of the individual and the dignity of 
human nature and a simple faith in God. 
These principles show more clearly than any- 
thing else that the things which divide us 
are very small and unimportant compared to 
the things which unite us.” 

The proposal to hold the Atlantic Congress 
as a major event during the 10th anniversary 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
was made by the Parliamentarians Confer- 
ence of NATO. The Parliamentarians de- 
cided that delegates invited to attend should 
include not only members of parliaments 
and legislative bodies but a preponderance 
of private leading citizens broadly repre- 
sentative of labor, industry, education, sci- 
ence, the military and other walks of life. 

The United Kingdom’s Hospitality Com- 
mittee’s pleasant plans for social activities 
eradicated whatever remained of the myth 
of British “reserve.” The Lord Mayor of 
London entertained us at Guildhall. Al- 
though Mr. Selwyn Lloyd was not able to 
come home from Greece to attend, the For- 
eign Secretary was host, in absentia, to a 
reception at Lancaster House. There was 
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“My Fair Lady” at Theater Royal, Drury 
Lane. Ambassador and Mrs. Jock Whitney 
graciously entertained American delegates at 
their home, ! 

With dedication to the principles of free- 
dom and dignity for all peoples, delegates to 
the Atlantic Congress set to work to discuss 
what NATO might do during the next 10 
years to further the application of these prin- 
ciples to the problems of facing the NATO 
countries in their relations with each other, 
with other free and uncommitted countries, 
and with the Soviet bloc. Communist news 
agencies, as usual, could not comprehend 
that Allied countries which differ on com- 
paratively minor issues (e.g., the difference 
between the United States and France on the 
control of atomic warheads) can unite and 
work together in the ultimate objective of 
freedom for the entire world. 

The American delegation had 130 members 
because it is the largest country of the alli- 
ance in population. Nineteen American dele- 
gates were women. The American delegation 
was chaired by Eric Johnston, president of 
the Motion Picture Association of America. 
Cochairmen were Senator EsTEs KEFAUVER, 
Senator Jacos Javirs, and Congressman 
Wayne L. Hays. 

Delegates took note of the fact that NATO 
as a military alliance has preserved peace in 
Europe. Not 1 inch of European soil has 
come under Soviet domination in the 10 years 
of NATO’s existence. While continued em- 
phasis must be placed upon military strength 
as a deterrent to Soviet aggression, the Con- 
gress declared that the time is ripe for NATO 
countries to build an Atlantic Community 
with responsibilities extending to political, 
economic, social, and scientific fields. Con- 
siderable emphasis was placed upon the need 
to help the less developed countries help 
themselves. 

One of the threads which wove through all 
discussions was the fact that free nations 
must profess and practice with fervor and 
enthusiasm the high ideals to which they 
are dedicated. It is so easy to be complacent- 
ly lulled by the ideological concepts of com- 
munism, and to forget that it is only by 
totalitarian efforts and the cruelest forms of 
human indignities that they have been able 
to make the advances that they have made. 
Are we more dedicated to materialism than 
to freedom? 

Dr. Mordecai Johnson, president of Howard 
University in Washington, D.C., in an elo- 
quent address to the Congress focused atten- 
tion on our need to be motivated in our 
decisions in international politics by the 
highest standards of justice, decency, and 
dignity. With respect to foreign-aid pro- 
grams, he said we have got to go to under- 
developed countries and say, “We have come 
to you not to offer you aid for the sake of 
your military helpfulness, not to offer you 
economic assistance as people put a halter 
on a bag of oats before a mule’s mouth in 
order that, while you are eating the oats, we 
may lead you upon a pathway to take up a 
load which otherwise, of your own free will, 
you would not take, but to offer men this 
program purely in order that they may be 
free in the same sense that we are free.” 

The Atlantic Congress was not an “action” 
body. It was a forum. It could not legis- 
late and it could not order anything to be 
done. Its reports recommend such action 
as more frequent consultation among mem- 
ber states; improved military structure; 
closer economic integration; establishment 
of a Studies Center for the Atlantic Com- 
munity to serve as a clearinghouse and an 
intellectual focus; and specific measures for 
the purpose of diffusing throughout the 
world basic information which will help peo- 
ple assess understand more clearly the 
ideological aggression of totalitarian com- 

munism and to better appreciate the true 
value of liberty. Its reports will receive con- 
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sideration by the Parliamentarian’s Confer- 
ence and other NATO bodies. 

The major results of the Atlantic Congress 
will come because its delegates returned 
home with increased understanding and re- 
newed enthusiasm for achieving solutions to 
world problems which are just and righteous. 
“The things which divide us are very small 
and unimportant.” In spite of differences 
among the free NATO nations on amounts 
of appropriations, control of atomic arms, 
location of military bases and other matters, 
the uniting force of belief in freedom and 
faith in God is strong indeed. 

The great force, which Pilot Clubs and in- 
dividual Pilots have, can play an important 
role in preserving the basic concepts of free- 
dom. We recognize the importance @® keep- 
ing ourselves informed and participating 
actively in the many ways that informed 
citizens can use to assure our governmental 
bodies that public opinion wants their deci- 
sions here and abroad to be made in view of 
the highest principles of freedom and human 
dignity. Possibly even more important, 
Pilot Clubs in every community can give 
support to organizations and institutions 
dedicated to educating the youth of America 
in the traditions and concepts of freedom 
and liberty in order to be assured that to- 
morrow’s leaders will be guided by the best 
standards of justice and belief in the worth 
of the individual. 





An Indian Shrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, for years 
citizens of Kansas City, Kans., and the 
entire Midwest have striven to preserve 
a little plot of ground in which numer- 
ous members of the Wyandot Indian 
Tribe are buried.. Not only is Huron In- 
dian Cemetery of great historic value for 
this reason but the many fights and legal 
encounters which have prevented its de- 
struction add to its historical signifi- 
cance. 

In the center of Kansas City, Kans., 
this ancient burial ground is situated be- 
tween the famous Truman Library and 
the Agricultural Hall of Fame, and if 
assuranee can once be given that the 
graves will not be disturbed the city of 
Kansas City, Kans., would beautify and 
improve the site. 

One of the leaders in the civic effort 
to have the cemetery designated a na- 
tional shrine is a Kansas author, Mrs. 
Wilma Himes Kollman. In the Quindaro 
Query of August 28, 1959, an article writ- 
ten by Mrs. Kollman appears. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the article, as follows: 

Huron CEMETERY 
(By Wilma Himes Kollman) 

Fate, in her avarice, is having a wonder- 
ful time with the Huron Cemetery issue; for 
over 60 years she has laughingly played one 
side against the other. Chuckling with glee, 
when a hardy soul masters her for a short 
time, she turns her tricks against her 
masters as she did the Conley sisters. 

Undoubtedly she was somewhat taken 
aback when, in the latest melee, the entire 
city responded led by two capable leaders, 
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elected of the people: Mayor Paul F. Mitchum 
and Representative NEWELL A. GEORGE. 

Representative Grorce inherited this com- 
plicated problem created by his predecessor, 
Errett Scrivner. One of his first acts in of- 
fice was to introduce bills nullifying the 
1956 congressional actions that legalized the 
sale of the only historical heritage we have. 

The Interior Department recommended 
that Mr. Grorce’s bills not be considered. 

Countering this blow, Mr. Grorce asked 
for a committee hearing to determine the 
worthiness of his bills and cited the unkept 
promise of the Interior Department to hold 
@ hearing for this purpose within Kansas 
City; Kans. 

The hearing was granted, and a subcom- 
mittee of five men was appointed for this 
purpose. The joker fate laughingly slipped 
into the action at this point was that one of 
the committeemen appointed was Ep Ep- 
MONDSON, Congressman from Oklahoma, rep- 
resenting the very district whose people are 
urging the sale of this property. 

A 2-hour hearing was set for May 18 in 
Washington, D.C. A delegation of 12 people 
from Kansas City, Kans., led by Mayor Mit- 
chum went to Washington to testify for the 
preservation of this historic ground. Mrs. 
Ferner from Pennsylvania, one of the de- 
scendents, also went. Nine of us were not 
allowed to testify due to the intervention 
of Mr. Scrivner who took up our time. These 
2 hours were more or less a farce as far as 
ascertaining the historical value of this land 
was concerned. 

Mr. GEORGE arranged for a continuation of 
the hearing to be held here on June 27. 

Four of the five committeemen arrived and 
all testified who wished to do so at the hear- 
ing. Mr. EpmMonpson of Oklahoma did not 
come, but sent a letter stating he was op- 
posed to Mr. GrorGe’s bills. 

No decision has been released by this com- 
mittee and when the latter part of July 
arrived, and the sale was apparently proceed- 
ing as though there was not to be.either a 
decision or congressional action upon this 
issue. Bids were asked for and received on 
both the grounds and for the removal of 
the bodies. 

Two law suits were instituted against the 
Interior Department, and the Oklahomans 
known as the dotte Tribe asking for a 
restraint against the transfer of property 
and removal of bodies. The suits were filed 
by the city and five of the descendents of 
those buried there. The restraining order 
Was granted. 

August 1, the deadline as far as the 1956 
law was concerned, and fate laughed aloud— 
all bids received for the property proved 
beyond doubt the people of Oklahoma had 
been misled as to the monetary value of the 
land; it was far below what was expected. 
While the bids for the removal of the graves 
was far higher than anticipated. The In- 
terior Department acting on behalf of the 
Oklahomans refused all bids. 

It was interesting to note that not one bid 
for either of these projects was submitted 
from a Kansan. 

Reliable information from the Capitol 
states that the reason no decision was handed 
down by the committee, was that all four 
who held the hearing were in favor of the 
preservation, while Mr. EpmMonpson, from 
Oklahoma, who did not come is against. 
The law requires a unanimous decision from 
these committees; therefore further legisla- 
tion on Mr. GrorGe’s bill is impossible. 

A trusteeship is now being ‘prepared, to 
which the Interior Department will turn over 
the property and end all negotiations with 
the so-called “Wyandottes” of Oklahoma. 

On. August 10 Representative Grorcr intro- 
duced another bill to have the Wyandot 
Burial Ground declared a national historic 
site. If he is successful, we will have more 
time to figure how to preserve this perma- 
nently. We wish him luck. 


1959 
Distributing the Loss 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gerald W. John- 
son which appeared in the New Republic 
magazine of September 7, 1959. 

DISTRIBUTING THE Loss 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 

You can’t buy a war on credit. This harsh 
fact of life is distasteful not only to politi- 
cians of all parties, but to financial manipu- 
lators, promoters, and advertising men of 
all sorts. Nevertheless it is a fact that in 
war the food is consumed, the fuels are 
burned, the steel is splintered or sunk in the 
ocean, and the men are killed then and 
there, not at some future date. All the so- 
called borrowing is simply a bookkeeping ar- 
rangement that may, or may not assist the 
more or less equitable distribution of the 
loss. 

So much is apparent even to a superficial 
observer. What escapes him is the logic of 
pretending that evidences of indebtedness 
created by war are real wealth, or anything 
but phony money whose existence operates, 
under Gresham’s law, to drive out the good. 

Of the total national debt of the United 
States, now approaching $300 billion, fully 
five-sixths were contracted for the purpose 
of waging two major wars and one minor 
one. Possibly one-sixth was spent for 
schools, housing, roads, dams and other 
tangible values, and is therefore the kind 
of debt that an industry incurs for plant 
expansion. To the extent that it is wisely 
spent, such borrowing increases, rather than 
diminishes, the debtor’s wealth. But bor- 
rowed money spent for war is gone forever, 
and the Nation is poorer, not richer. 

Yet if that is true all the gabble that fills 
the air about preventing inflation, whether 
by the President, by Congress, by the steel 
companies or by the unions, is about as rele- 
vant to our present predicament as would be 
eloquent promises to prevent the battle of 
Gettysburg. The thing has happened, and 
you can’t prevent what has already happened. 

It must be admitted that it is poor politics 
to assert that the United States emerged from 
the latest war poorer than it went in. It is 
poor politics because the issue then becomes 
one of distributing the loss with some ap- 
proximation of equity, and the politician 
whose policy is chefly concerned with dis- 
tributing losses is a gone gander. It is 
unreasonable to expect it of Mr. Eisenhower. 
It is equally unreasonable to expect it of the 
Democratic Congress. And toe expect both to 
agree on the adoption of such a pelicy would 
be sheer lunacy. ; 

For the only means of distributing a na- 
tional loss with some semblance of justice 
is ruthless taxation continued until the 
liquidation of the phony wealth represented 
by securities resting on no tangible value. In 
1946 we adopted that policy and in 3 years 
reduced the national debt from $252 billion 
to $216 billion; but then Korea exploded and 
' by the time that was settled Bisenhower was 
in, with his dream of balancing the-budget 
and reducing taxes at the same time. He 
did reduce taxes by some $7 billion a year; 
but what happened to the budget is too pain- 
ful to contemplate. 

When the cost of living stands at the 
highest point in history and creeps up a bit 
month by month, inflation is already here, 
and, the pertinent question is how to reducé 
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it. One sure method is to let it go until 
the strain becomes intolerable and a buyers’ 
strike inaugurates a depression that will 
wring the water out of the bloated economy. 
We went through that after 1929 and the 
idea of a repeat performance is too appalling 
to entertain. 

But what alternative is offered? Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s program of cutting off all expendi- 
tures, even those that promise a handsome 
return on investment, is simply warmed- 
over Hooverism, and we know what that led 
to. As for the opposition, its titular leaders 
are too deeply involved with oil and segrega- 
tion to command any great confidence; and 
no other voice can speak with authority. 

The national debt of the United States is 
excessive, not because of its size, which is 
less than a single year’s national income, but 
because so great a proportion of it rests upon 
no tangible value, but is a historical accident 
in the sense of Gibbon’s definition of his- 
tory—‘the crimes, follies, and misfortunes 
of mankind.” 

This century’s three wars have been paid 
for, but a rational distribution of the loss 
has not been seriously attempted—or not 
since Truman’s abortive effort. As long as 
that state of affairs continues the economy 
lies under a constant threat; but it will con- 
tinue until our leaders summon up the des- 
perate courage to face the fact and apply the 
harsh remedy. 

Perhaps it is too much te hope; but sure- 
ly it is not too much to ask them to refrain 
from statements that are no more than re- 
hash of the utterances of Hoover and Mellon 
in 1928, when we had reached a permanent 
level of prosperity and were within sight of 
the day when poverty shall be banished from 
this Nation. Wisdom they may be unable to 
supply; but surely they can refrain from 
again crooning to us the lullabies of Sweet- 
singer Coolidge. 





Address of Petras Dauzvardis, Consul of 
Lithuania, at Lithuanian Youth Center, 
Chicago, Ill., September 13, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following address delivered 
by the Honorable Petras Dauzvardis, 
consul of Lithuania, a resident of my 
congressional district, giver. before the 
Lithuanian Freedom Rally at the Lith- 
uanian Youth Center in Chicage, Il, 
on Sunday, September 13, 1959: 


ADDRESS OF PETRAS DAUZVARDIS, CONSUL OF 
LITHUANIA, AT FREEDOM RALLY SPONSORED 
BY THE CuHIcaGo LITHUANIAN COUNCIL, 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1959 
My duty at this meeting of the Chicago 

Lithuanian Council is to present the case 

of Lithuania which contradicts and vitiates 

the allegations and claims ef the Soviet 

Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev, chief of the 

occupational regime of Lithuania, made in 

an article in the October issue of Foreign 

Affairs. 

In explaining the slogan of “peaceful co- 
existence,” among other things, Mr. Khru- 
shchev states the following: 

“The policy of peaceful coexistence in its 
simplest expression signifies the repudiation 
of war as a means of solving controversial is- 
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sues. It presupposes an obligation on the 
part of all states to desist from violating 
each other's territorial integrity and sov- 
ereignty in any form and under any pre- 
text whatsoever. 

“The principle of peaceful coexistence sig- 
nifies a renunciation of interference in the 
internal affairs of other countries with the 
object of altering their system of govern- 
ment or mode of. life or for any other mo- 
tives. 

“We always have stood and we stand to- 
day for noninterference in the internal af- 
fairs of other countries.” 

Is it so? Let us look at the record, as Al 
Smith used to say: 

Lithuania and Soviet Russia concluded 
a treaty of peace on July 12, 1920, whereby 
Russia recognized without any reservation 
the sovereignty and independence of the 
State of Lithuania and renounced for all 
time all sovereign rights over Lithuania’s 
people and territory. 

The peace treaty was followed by a non- 
aggression pact, signed on September 28, 
1926, which stated: “The Republic of Lith- 
uania and the U.S.S.R, mutually undertake 
to respect in all circumstances the sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity and inviol- 
ability of each other. Each of the contract- 
ing parties undertake to refrain from any 
aggressive action whatsoever against the 
other party.” 

In addition to this nonaggression pact, on 
July 5, 1933, Lithuania and the Soviet Union 
signed a convention for the definition of 
aggressor. It defined an aggressor thusly: 
“An aggressor * * * shall be * * * that 
state which first commits any one of the 
following acts: 

“1, Declares war against another state. 

“2. Invades by its armed forces, even with- 
out a declaration of war, the territery of 
another state. 

“3. Attacks by its land, naval, or air forces, 
even without a declaration of war, the terri- 
tory of another state. 

“4, No considerations of a political, mili- 
tary, economic, or any other nature shall 
serve as an excuse or justification for aggres- 
sion as specified in the foregoing articles.” 

The last bilateral treaty between Lithuania 
and the Soviet Union was the mutual assist- 
ance pact signed on October 10, 1939. This 
document was and is an example ef Soviet 
duplicity and treachery. The pact solemnly 
reaffirmed the treaties of peace and non- 
aggression, reiterated the pledge of peaceful 
solution of differences, provided for mutual 
assistance and friendship, denounced par- 
ticipation in any alliance or coalition directed 
against one another, and stated that “the 
realization of the treaty must not infringe the 
sovereign rights of the contracting parties, 
especially the structure of their state, their 
economic and social systems, military instru- 
ments, and altogether the principle of non- 
intervention of one state in the internal 
affairs of the other state.” 

Presenting this pact to the Supreme Soviet 
for ratification October 31, 1939, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Molotov solemnly and pub- 
licly proclaimed: “This treaty stipulates the 
inviolability of the sovereignty of the signa- 
tory states and the principle of noninterven- 
tion in each other’s internal affairs. * * * 
We stand for scrupulous observance of trea~- 
ties and declare that all nonsense about so- 
vietizing the Baltic countries (Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia) is only to the interest 
of our enemies and of all anti-Soviet provoc 
ateurs.” 

If we compare the texts of the Soviet- 
Lithuanian treaties and Molotov’s declara- 
tion with the text of the quoted excerpts from 
the article by Soviet Premier Khrushchev, 
we will find that they are similar in sub- 
stance and even in the wording. They de- 
nounce war and aggressioén, proclaim respect 
for sovereign rights and territorial integrity 
and inviolability of the principle of noninter- 
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vention in another state’s internal affairs; 
in other words, peaceful coexistence. 

Now, how do these words by Soviet lead- 
ers compare with their actions? 

As we observed before, Lithuania and the 
Soviet Union had all the treaties and pacts 
necessary for peaceful and friendly coexist- 
ence. Lithuania could not be and never was 
dangerous to the Soviet Union. She accepted 
the terms of the Soviet-proposed mutual 
assistance pact which permitted the U.S.8.R. 
to establish military bases on Lithuania’s 
territory. ‘The treaty prohibited the con- 
tracting parties from entering into an alli- 
ance or coalition with any third party di- 
rected against one of them. Lithuania 
abided strictly by the terms of the treaty 
and her pledges. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, broke 
her pledges even while concluding the mu- 
tual assistance pact and was acting in bad 
faith and with malicious intent. This is 
proven by the fact that 12 days earlier, on 
September 28, 1939, she had signed a secret 
agreement with Nazi Germany to divide 
Lithuania between them, viz: 


“SECRET SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL 
“The undersigned plenipotentiaries declare 


“the agreement of the Government of the 


German Reich and the Government of the 
U.SS.R. upon the following: 

“The secret supplementary protocol signed 
on August 23, 1939, shall be amended in item 
1 to the effect that the territory of the 
Lithuanian, state falls to the sphere of in- 
fluence of the U.S.S.R., while, on the other 
hand, the Province of Lublin, and parts of 
the Province of Warsaw fall to the sphere of 
influence of Germany (cf. the map attached 
to the boundary and friendship treaty signed 
today). As soon as the Government of the 
USS.R. shall take special measures on 
Lithuanian territory to protect its interests, 
the present German-Lithuanian border, for 
the purpose of a natural and simple bound- 
ary delineation, shall be rectified in such a 
way that the Lithuanian territory situated to 
the southwest of the line marked on the at- 
tached map shall fall to Germany. 

“For the Government of the German 
Third Reich: 

“J. Vv. RIBBENTROP. 

“By authority of the Government of the 
USSR.: 

“VY. MOLoTov, 
“Moscow, September 28, 1939.” 


This dastardly agreement was executed by 
the Soviet Union in June 1940 by the forcible 
seizure and occupation of Lithuania, in di- 
rect contradiction of Khrushchev's bragging, 
and in flagrant violation of treaties, sov- 
ereign rights, and territorial integrity, and by 
disruption of Lithuania’s political, economic, 
and social system and military instruments, 
the inviolability of all which were so elo- 
quently pledged in the mutual assistance 
pact and the declarations by Premier Stalin 
and Foreign Minister Molotov. 

In view of the fact that Lithuania was 
forcibly seized and is still occupied by the 
forces of the Soviet Union, either Stalin and 
Molotov both told premeditated untruths 
in 1939 or Khrushchev is telling the same 
untruth in 1959. 

In his article in Foreign Affairs Khru- 
shchev says: “We always have stood and we 
stand today for noninterference in the in- 
terna) affairs of other countries.” So what 
have they done, and what are they doing 
today in Lithuania? 

Or again, Khrushchev says: “We always 
abided, and we shall abide, by these posi- 
tions.” Does Khrushchev mean by this state- 
ment that he will follow the policy of Stalin 
and Molotov: to say one thing and do the 
opposite? Or does he mean that he will 
right the wrongs by Stalin and Molotov, 
that he will restore gn rights and self- 
government to Lithuania and the other 
Soviet-enslaved countries and reestablish 
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normal relations with them, based on law 
and respect for sovereign rights and terri- 
torial integrity and inviolability? 

As long as the Soviets continue to illegally 
occupy Lithuania and the other countries 
forcibly seized by them, they will remain ag- 
gressors, violators of treaties and interna- 
tional law, enemies of peace and humanity. 

From the day of the Soviet seizure of 
Lithuania, Lithuanians have demanded, now 
demand, will not cease demanding that the 
Soviets withdraw their occupation troops, 
police, agents, and colonists from Lithuania; 
that the Soviets return to Lithuania all the 
Lithuanian deportees and draftees in Soviet 
military service; and that the Soviets abide 
by the United Nations declaration and the 
Soviet-Lithuanian peace treaty, and restore 
sovereign rights and self-government to 
Lithuania of which she was forcibly deprived 
by the Soviet Union. 





Iraq—Oil—Egypt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I wish to include 
herein an article which appeared in the 
summer issue—No. 54—of Prevent World 
War III, published by the Society for the 
Prevention of World War III, Inc.’ 

' The article is entitled “Iraq—Oil— 
Egypt” and deals with Nasser’s intrigues 
and ambitions to lay hands on Iraq and 
thus acquire strategic oil deposits. 

The article follows: 


IrnaQ—Om—Ecypr 


In analyzing the Iraqi coup of July 1958 
we observed that the politics of the Middle 
East could be compared to a “bucket of 
worms.” Developments since then, particu- 
larly as they relate to Iraq’s domestic and 
foreign affairs, serve to reemphasize the be- 
wildering maze of crosscurrents and contra- 
dictions. 

Iraqi politics is in a state of flux. Some 
of the contending forces have receded tem- 
porarily while other elements have emerged 
on top. Since the final outcome of these 
conflicts cannot be predicted at this stage, 
Western policymakers should proceed with 
caution. Too often in the past has Western 
policy been based on an oversimplification 
of the issues in the Middle East. This has 
resulted in serious setbacks for the Western 
cause. Now, Iraq becomes a major test case 
with respect to our ability to act with ma- 
turity. 

THE GERMAN FACTOR 


In our previous article on Iraq we dwelt 
at length on the German factor, without 
minimizing other influences at work includ- 
ing the agents of Moscow and Cairo. We did 
so because so little had been reported in the 
Western press with regard to the age-old 
ambitions of German imperialism in the Mid- 
die East and its resurgent activities in the 
postwar period. Though the remainder of 
this article will be devoted to the latest turn 
of events, we should like to recapitulate 
briefly some of the essential facts concerning 
German interests in the Middle East. 

The crushing of at least several rebellions 
against the Kassem regime has undermined, 
for the time being, the pro-German as well 


as the pro-Nasser elements in Iraq. Whether 


this simultaneous decline is coincidental re- 
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mains to be determined. In any event, pro- 
Germans and the Nasserites no longer possess 
the influence they had shortly after King 
Faisal was brutally murdered. 

A number of key participants in the re- 
volt of 1958 had close ties with the Germans 
curing World War II. They became promi- 
nent members of the Kassem regime. It 
now appears that practically all of them 
have been ousted from positions of influ- 
ence. A rather dramatic example is the 
case of Rashid Ali Al-Kilani. Rashid Ali was 
the ringleader of a pro-Nazi revolt in Iraq 
during the most difficult days in World War 
Il. After the Allied victory, Rashid Ali fled 
and ultimately wound up as an honored 
guest of Cairo. 

When King Faisal was overthrown, Rashid 
Ali picked up his bag and proceeded toward 
home, counting on his former reputation 
to take over the reins of government. Nasser 
himself went out of his way to encourage 
Rashid Ali’s return. It is interesting to note 
that just prior to his arrival in Baghdad, 
Rashid Ali was given a state dinner by Nas- 
ser. On this occasion Rashid Ali was hailed 
as the natural leader of the Iraqi people and 
Cairo newspapers freely predicted that he 
would be elected president of Iraq. Today, 
Rashid Ali is in jail having been convicted 
of plotting the overthrow of the Kassem 
government. 

MOSUL OIL 


The decline of the German inflyence 
should not be regarded as final. It would 
be naive to believe that German agents, 
masked as patriots, will not seize the op- 
portunity to reach for power. In March 
1958, the revolt in the Mosul area took place 
under the leadership of Col. Abdel Wahab 
Shawaf. The Mosul area, of course, contains 
some of the largest oil deposits in the Mid- 
dle East. However, it is not generally known 
that since 1956 the Germans have been mak- 
ing intensive explorations of a 5,800-square- 
mile petroleum development concession in 
northeast Syria. One of the chief Ger- 
man geologists for the German oil com- 
pany, Deutsche Erddl A.G., bragged that 
this concession was just across the border 
from the oilfields in Mosul which were pro- 
ducing 1 million tons of oil annually. 

As noted in our previous article, the Ger- 
mans have had an eye on the Iraqi oilfields 
since before World War II. They are now 
very pleased with the concession arrange- 
ments in northeast Syria and the coopera- 
tion of the United Arab Republic. Thus, 
the giant Mannesmann tube manufacturing 
concern has been conducting negotiations 
with Cairo for the building of a pipeline from 
the Syrian oilfields to the Mediterranean. 
Deals of this sort have great promise and 
would even be more attractive if the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq were friendlier to Cairo. 
Consequently, the establishment of a pro- 
Nasser government in Irak could open up 
great possibilities for the Germans in the 
Mosul area and thus tie in with their con- 
cessions just across the Syrian border. It 
has even been reported that Bonn. has. been 
prodding the United States to be nice to 
Nasser. Whatever the outcome, the fact re- 
mains that the Germans and their agents . 
are a force to be reckoned within the com-- 
plicated struggle now raging in the Middle 
East. 

REDS IN IRAQ 

Currently, the Communist influence in 
Iraq has ~rown considerably and it is a dan- 
ger that cannot be ignored. The extent of 
Communist influence in the Iraqi Govern- 
ment has been widely discussed in the press. 
There have been some very spectacular claims 
made to the effect that for all intents and 
purposes Iraq has become a satellite of Mos- 
cow. On the other hand, there are those 
who say that the new Iraqi Government 
wants to be neutral and will gradually de- 
velop democratic institutions. As is always 
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the case, extreme evaluations are wide of the 
mark. 

It is our considered t+ based on a 
careful evaluation of information available 
to us, that the Iraqi government is not Com- 
munist but that the Communists do wield 
considerable influence, particularly in mass 


organizations and in the streets of the large > 


towns. Of course, things can change very 
rapidly in one direction or another, net ns at 
this writing the situation does not warrant 
the conclusion that all is lost. A New 
York Times correspondent, writing from the 
Middle East, points out that many of the 
reports which tell of alleged Communist 
domination of the Kassem regime, emanate 
“first in Cairo and Damascus newspapers, 
which are not known for reliability when 
embarked on a major political campaign.” 
The reporter cites a number of instances 
where the Cairo propaganda machine delib- 
erately falsified information ‘so as to paint 
the color red on the Kassem government. 
Needless to say, Cairo has been furious over 
Kassem’s defiance and especially his success 
in beating down efforts to overturn his gov- 
ernment. Having been thwarted in the field 
of coups and assassination plots (specialties 
of the Nasserites), the Cairo government has 
launched a massive campaign to prove to the 
world and in particular to the United States, 
that Kassem is a Moscow stooge. 

We hold no brief for the Kassem regime 
which came to power through a bloody coup. 
However, prudence dictates that Western 
policymakers stay clear of Nasser’s maneu- 
verings. Nasser’s campaign against the 
government may be embellished with anti- 
Communist slogans, but there is more to it. 
The New York Times diplomatic correspond- 
ent, Dana Adams Schmidt, wrote: “The U.A.R. 
leaders have raised the cry of ‘Communist’ 
in Iraq partly as cover for the fulfillment of 
their own ambitions. They seem to want to 
create a situation similar to the-one that 
preceded Egypt’s takeover in Syria—a situa- 
tion in which President Nasser would save 
Iraq from the Communists.” 

On May 2, 1958, the prominent Egyptian 
writer, Fikri Ebadha, wrote in the newspaper 
Al-Myusawar: “Cairo in the international po- 
litical dictionary means that it is the capital 
of an Arab nation which sooner or later will 
include 80 million people. Cairo is the cap- 
ital of oil, right, left, east, and west.” The 
former Foreign Minister of Iraq, Mohammed 
Fadhel Jamali (now in jail under the Kassem 
regime), warned the U.N. Security Council in 
June 1958 that Egypt was out to dominate 
all the Arab lands and “to control Middle 
East oil.” Oil ranks high in Nasser’s caleu- 
lations and is a decisive motivating force in 
his present campaign to do away with 
Kassem, 


OIL HUNGRY EGYPT 


The drive to dominate the oil of the 
Middle East is an intrinsic part of Nasser’s 
dream as outlined in his book “The Philoso- 
phy of Revolution.” As the country which 
aspires to become the center of the Arab 
world, Egypt has few natural resources. It 
is precisely this contradiction which Nasser 
has sworn to solve by hook or by crook. 
Thus, he has been working with all his might 
to grab the oil of Kuwait. This valuable 
area, produces an income of $300 million per 
year from oil. Nasser would like to lay his 
hands on these riches. By the same token 
he has sought to grab control of all of the 
Oil pipelines in the Middle East. If these 
pipelines were in his hands, another source 
of important reveneus would be available to 
him. Nasser’s desperate efforts to grab the 
oil revenues of the Middle East is indicated 
by the following episode which also sheds 
light on his present feud with Kassem: 

In December 1958 Nasser wrote a letter to 
Kassem asking him for a loan of 10 million 


dinars from Iraqi oil revenues. Kassem re-. 


fused. He notified Nasser that all of the oil 
revenues were allocated to improve and de- 
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velop the Iraqi economy. Having failed in 
his bid to get funds from Iraq, Nasser turned 
to the ruler of Kuwait. He sent a sharp let- 
ter to Sheikh as-Sabah threatening to bring 
about a coup in Kuwait if the sheikh refused 
to aid Egypt by giving 10 million pounds from 
Euwait’s oil revenues. The threats worked. 
The sheikh hastened to Egypt where he met 
Nasser and agreed to loan him the money. 

In a sense one must give credit to Nasser’s 
ingenuity. Although Egypt has hardly any 
oil of its own, Nasser acts as though it were 
the biggest oil producer in the Middle East. 
It is astonishing how he has been able to 
get away with it. Thus, it was Cairo which 
recently organized the so-called Arab oil con- 
ference. Oil producing countries were in- 
vited to participate and to discuss ways and 
means of improving their position so far as 
oil revenues were concerned. The conference 
was not only organized by Egypt, it was held 
in Cairo under the chairmanship of an 
Egyptian. 

The Egyptians have also set up the so- 
called oil studies institute where they plan 
to train Arabs to run the oilindustry. It has 
been estimated by a noted American econo- 
mist after visiting Egypt “that within 5 years 
the Egyptians would be technically capable 
of taking over all the oil installations in the 
Middle East and running them themselves” 
(the New Statesman). While some may re- 
gard this as exaggerated, the fact to bear in 
mind is that the Egyptions are building up a 
huge oil apparatus althought their indige- 
nous oil supplies are meager. Obviously, the 
Egyptians must be preparing for the future. 
This is made clear by the Middle East Econo- 
mist, published in Cairo. Discussing the 
significance of the Cairo sponsored oil con- 
ference, this publication calls for a refining 
revolution in the Arab world before the mar- 
ket is completely taken up as a result of 
more and more refineries built in Europe. 
Observing that some western companies are 
reluctant to invest in oil refineries in the 
Middle East because of unstable political 
conditions, the magazine warns: “But it 
should be realized that the question of re- 
fining cannot make any difference from the 
political viewpoint. The crude oil is already 
in Arab hands and political factors could stop 
its export at source” (London Financial 
Times). Obviously, this threat requires little 
elucidation and is an accurate reflection of 
the ultimate aims of the Nasser regime. 


NASSER’S PET PROJECTS 


Cairo efforts to grab the oil resources of 
the Middle East under the banner of all for 
one and one for all is part of Nasser’s overall 
plan to exploit the Middle East. Cairo has 
cooked up a number of schemes to accom- 
plish this objective. One of Nasser’s pet 
projects is the creation of a so-called de- 
velopment fund which would be dedicated to 
the improvement of the economic conditions 
of all of the Arab countries. As conceived 
by Cairo, the organization of this fund 
would be located in the Egyptian capital and 


the Christian Science Monitor specialist on 
the Middle East, “the UAR would stand to 
benefit most from the use of the funds.” 
The fund idea has had tough going because 


This bank is supposed to help mem- 
bers of the Arab League and its capital will 
consist of contributions from the Arab coun- 
tries. Here again Cairo dominates the setup. 
Most of the key personnel of the bank will 
be Egyptian and the headquarters will ‘be 
located in Cairo. Moreover, the United Arab 
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schemes. Should this materialize, then we 
will have the rather ironical spectacle of the 
Western democracies, including the United 
States of America, subsidizing the Nasser gov- 
ernment which is dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of Western interests in the Middle East. 

A third project dreamt up by Cairo is the 
creation of a so-called Arab common market. 
Egyptian Undersecretary of State Youssef 
Barsoum contends that the common market 
has come to be a vital necessity for the pres- 
ervation of Arab economic interests. This 
noble sentiment was reduced to its real 
terms in a report published in the New York 
Times: “The principal exponent of the 
common market is the United Arab Repub- 
lic. It now is in the early stages of an :n- 
dustrial revolution and would stand to profit 
most from the elimination of customs and 
other barriers to unrestricted movements of 
capital goods and services.” The common 
market idea, the Arab Bank and the Arab 
Fund have a common denominator, i.e., the 
exploitation of the resources of the Middle 
East in order to build up an empire under 
Nasser’s domination.” 


IRAQ WON'T COOPERATE 


It is precisely at this juncture that Nas- 
ser is confronted by the resistance of the 
Iraqis. By refusing to cooperate in any of 
these projects, Iraq has put a damper on 
Nasser’s ambitions. Needless to say, this has 
infuriated Egypt’s strong man, since it slows 
down his timetable of conquest and indeed 
endangers the whole structure upon which 
he hopes to build his power. Thus, the 
clash between Iraq and Cairo goes much 
deeper than indicated by newspaper head-~ 
lines. It is a conflict which stems from 
Nasser’s unabated drive to absorb all of the 
Middle Eastern States. When he speaks to 
Western audiences he is careful to deny such 
ambitions. For example, in an interview 
over the BBC Nasser said that the unity of 
the Arab states “should be formed with the 
will and approval of the peoples of these 
countries, unanimous will and approval and 
not majority will and approval.” On the 
other hand, when he talks to his own sup- 
porters, the language is more blunt. In a 
speech in Damascus, Nasser declared that 
the U.A.R. had a special role which “is the 
mission of the entire Arab nation.” The fol- 
lowing day he repeated this theme. “It is 
the United Arab Republic,” he shouted, 
“which has taken upon itself the mission of 
carrying Arab nationalism.” 

The idea of uniting all of the Arabs by the 
free consent of all of the people is Nasser’s 
way of lulling the West into believing that 
he is at heart a man of peace and good will. 
However, in a special circular to the officers 
of the Egyptian Army, Nasser did not mince 
his words: “Brethren, we meet today to re- 
view the plans which Egypt should follow in 
the future to realize our great objectives 
from the gulf to the Atlantic Ocean. The 
aircraft which can reach Tel Aviv within an 
hour can also reach Tripoli, Khartoum, and 
Riadh. I hope that we will not be com- 
pelled to resort to such action. But, as you 
know, we built our armed forces and 
equipped them in order that they might 
serve as an instrument for the achievement 
of Arab unity under Egypt's leadership. We 
did not build our armed forces merely to 
hold annual military parades in Cairo. He 
who deceives himself by believing that union 
can be achieved by sweet talk must only 
open his eyes wide to see the present 
Egyptian Army. We are confident that the 
Arab States and their leaders will get ac- 
customed to seeing our armed forces as a 
means of achieving Arab unity. Thus our 
armed forces can impose their protection 
on territories beyond our borders.” (The 
exact occasion when this document was ts- 
sued is not known although it was published 
for the first time in the Jordanian press on 
July 3, 1957.) 
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Obviously, every Arab country which takes 
pride in its sovereignty and independence 
must reject this “blood and iron” method 
of unity. Of course, Arab leaders who dare 
to stand up, are immediately branded as 
“traitors.” At one time it was the King of 
Saudi Arabia, at another time the King of 
Jordan, another time the Prime Minister of 
Tunisia, and another time the former Prime 
Minister of Sudan. All of them, at one time 
or another, have been vilified. Yet, Nasser 
calls the Arabs of other countries his 
brethren. The pattern is clear. Nasser 
brooks no rivals. Nor will he tolerate any 
one who questions his right to speak for all 
of the Arabs. Arab nationalism, that very 
elusive concept, has become his private 
property. There can be no genuine Arab 
nationalism unless it bears his imprimatur. 
Wherever Arab nationalism has triumphed, 
Nasser claims credit. Thus, in the case of 
the Iraqi revolution of last year, Radio Cairo 
broadcast to the entire Arab world that it was 
“Nasser who more than anyone elrs~* shoul- 
dered all the burdens of defending the Iraqi 
revolution—military and political.” 


ANOTHER ASPECT 


There is another significant aspect of the 
raging Iragi-Egyptian conflict which is most 
instructive. Ever since the State of Israel 
came into being, people the world over have 
been told by Arab propagandists that all 
would be quiet and serene in the Middle East 
were it not for that “bridgehead of Western 
imperialism"’—lIsrael. Unquestionably, many 
people have been taken in by this explana- 
tion of the Middle East crisis. Indeed, we 
must admit that even some of our own top 
experts in the State Department have been 
attracted by this line. 

But Israel has had nothing to do with the 
hair-pulling match row going on between 
Nasser and Kassem. Nor did Israel have 
anything to do with Nasser’s attempt to sub- 
vert the Jordanian and Lebanese Govern- 
ments last year. As one Middle East au- 
thority observed, the reali source of tension 
in the Middle East is not the relationship 
between the Arab peoples and Israel, but 
“rather derives from the nonpopular, non- 
democratic and nonindependent character of 
the Arab regimes.” It has been precisely the 
policies pursued by these Arab States which 
has turned the Middle East into a caldron of 
hate and instability. It is the Arab masses 
above all who must suffer from these blood 
feuds and from the insatiable ambitions of 
dictators. 





Fight Against Obscene Literature Must 
Have Public Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


‘Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, laws 
against sending obscene literature 
through the mail must have the working 
support of the general public to be effec- 
tive. Only then will we be able to deter. 
mine whether the legislation enacted by 
Congress is adequate. 

The tremendous militant interest of 
many people have been evident in hear- 
ings to block mailing of lascivious ma- 
terial and to punish offenders. As one 
Member of Congress, I am impressed and 
grateful that witnesses included our 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish clergy- 
men. 
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In view of this interest and the reli- 
gious community’s perennial attacks on 
lewd printed materials, I would like to 
suggest that ministers, priests, and 
rabbis set a common date for a weekend 
in which the laws would be explained 
and cooperation encouraged from the 
pulpit. Such action would be most 
helpful. 





Saga of Personal Valor 


EXTENSION wg REMARES 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include an article of historical impor- 
tance which first appeared in serial form 
in the Pittston Sunday Dispatch, and 
written by Mr. Charles McCarthy, of 
Pittston, Pa., a leading writer of the his- 
tory of northeastern Pennsylvania. The 
first installment of this fine story ap- 
peared in the Dispatch on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 13, 1959, and will be concluded in 
about 2 more weeks. The Dispatch is to 
be congratulated for its high degree of 
selectivity of human interest stories, and 
Mr. McCarthy is to be congratulated, 
also, for his painstaking work in putting 
this story together. 

The aforementioned article follows: 
TWENTY-SEVEN FrRoM PITTSTON REGION GET 


CARNEGIE MEDALS\FOR UNSELFISH ACTS OF 
HEROISM 


(The story of the personal valor of some of 
Greater Pittston’s citizens, which clearly in- 
dicates the high caliber of the character of 
those who settled and developed this area. 
Data compiled and prepared by Charles A. 
McCarthy, who maintains continuing re- 
search into the background and history of 
northeastern Pennsylvania.) 


From time to time, this newspaper receives 
queries about Carnegie Medal awards, and 
the queries have increased recently since the 
many heroic incidents associated with the 
Knox mine disaster. 

Naturally, for factual data on such things, 
one turns to Greater Pittston’s virtually offi- 
cial historian, Charles A. McCarthy, of Butler 
Street, Pittston, Pa. 

McCarthy dug into records and maintained 
heavy correspondence with the Carnegie 
Fund, to obtain full, factual data on the 
Greater Pittston recipients of the Carnegie 
Medal. 

In the Pittston region a grand total of 27 
medals have been awarded, 21 on account of 
mining accidents and 6 in a nonmining cate- 
gory. A total of 14 was awarded as the after- 
math of a single mine accident. 

One medal awarded in this accident was 
a silver medal and went to John T. Brown. 
Two silver medals awarded for heroism in 
other than mine accidents went to Luther 
J. Heal and Jesse A. Wilson. 

A close scrutiny of the complete list of 
winners of Carnegie Hero Medals indicates 
that no similar size section of the United 
States has as many holders of this distin- 
guished award to civilians as has the Greater 
Pittston region. 

FOUNDED IN 1904 


The Carnegie Hero Fund Commission was 
founded in 1904. It bears the name of An- 
drew Carnegie, canny Scotsman, who mi- 
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grated to this country and became one of 
the Nation’s leading producers of steel. Mr. 
Carnegie gave the money to establish the 
commission. 

It was the purpose of Mr. Carnegie in set- 
ting up this organization to have some 
means of duly recognizing civilians who per- 
formed spontaneous feats of heroism in be- 
half of their fellow man. Since the fund was 
founded the commission has awarded medals 
and various sums of cash .to those who quali- 
fied. 

This week and for the next several weeks 
the Dispatch will carry a list of all those 
who received Carnegie Hero medals in Pitts- 
ton and a brief synoposis of the incidents 
for which the hero medal was granted. 


COMPLETE LISTING 


The running story on the medal winners 
will begin with the first medal awarded up 
to the present day. 

Today’s story covers the following medal 
winners: 

Patrick F. Walsh 


Patrick F. Walsh, aged 29, a miner, helped 
to rescue John R. Eustice, aged 52, a timber- 
man, from a cave-in at No. 14 Drifts, in Jen- 
kins Township, on August 22, 1907. While 
the roof was working, the walls squeezing 
and small stuff falling at intervals, Walsh 
crawled over a fall for a distance of 25 feet 
to Eustice who with four others had been 
caught by the caving roof. With the assis- 
tance of three others, Walsh dug Eustice 
from under the coal and debris wher he lay 
injured, and carried him to safety. Eustice 
recovered. Walsh was awarded a bronze 
medal, No. 389, and $1,000 for a worthy cause, 
as needed, 

George R. Jopling 

George R. Jopling, aged 55, a miner, helped 
rescue John R. Eustice. He was helping to 
prop up the dangerous roof preparatory to 
the rescue of the men when he heard Eustice 
call for help. He crawled over the fall, found 
Eustice and summoned help. Jopling was 
awarded a bronze medal, No. 390, and $1,000 
for a worthy cause, as needed. 


John Merrick 


John Merrick, aged 50, a miner, helped to 
rescue John R. Eustice. Merrick was 
awarded a bronze medal, No. 391, and $1,000 
for a worthy purpose, as needed. 


Benjamin R. George 


Benjamin R. George, aged 26, a@ miner, 
helped to rescue John R. Eustice. George 
Was awarded a bronze medal, No. 392, and 
$1,000 for a worthy cause, as needed. 


Thomas Huntley 


Thomas Huntley, aged 40, an outside mine 
foreman, helped to rescue John R. Eustice. 
Huntley was awarded a bronze medal, No. 
393, and $1,000 for a worthy cause as needed. 


James M. Flanigan 


James M. Flanigan, aged 20, a mine car 
tender, rescued William Derrig, aged 19, a 
laborer, and John W. Mullery, aged 21, a 
mine-car tender, in a mine in Inkerman sec- 
tion of Jenkins Township, after an explosion, 
on May 7, 1909. Flanigan went into an 
abandoned drift, immediately following. an 
explosion of gas and brought out Derrig. He 
returned, others refusing to go with him, and 
got Mullery. Both Derrig and Mullery were 
severely injured, the former dying 1 week 
later. Flanigan’s hands were burned from 
beating out fire in the men’s clothing. Flan- 
igan was awarded a bronze medal, No. 388, 
and $1,000 for a worthy purpose, as needed. 
A resident of 340 South Main Street, Flani- 
gan later moved to Somerville, Mass. 


John T. Brown 


John T. Brown, aged 46, a mine foreman, 
helped to save Joseph Lucas, aged 33, James 
E. Dougher, aged 27, and Anthony Gowrey, 
aged 48, and saved Frank Kleish, aged 21, 
from suffocation at Hoyt Shaft of Ewen Col- 
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liery, in the Port Griffith section of Jenkins 
Township, on January 10, 1911. Brown led 
four men into the heading of the coal mine, 
one-half mile from the shaft, immediately 
following an explosion which had defected 
the air current, and filled that and other 
headings with afterdamp. found 
Lucas, unconscious, and carried rim to fresh 
air. Returning, Brown and four others 
found Dougher, whom they also carried out. 
All had been somewhat affected by the after- 
damp. Brown and three of the men went 
through another heading into the gangway 
where the explosion occurred, where they 
found Gowrey. A second explosion seemed 
imminent, but Brown stayed alone with 
Gowrey until the others brought in a stretch- 
er. While the men carried Gowrey out, 
Brown continued through the gangway until 
he found Kleish, delirious, and carried him 
out. Brown was completely exhausted, but 
after going to the surface he soon recovered. 
Lucas and Dougher were revived. Gowrey 
was badly burned. Kleish died from - his 
eburns. Brown was awarded a silver medal, 
No. 524, and $1,000 toward the purchase of a 
home. 








James L. Conlon 


James L. Conlon, aged 36, an assistant 
mine foreman, helped to save Joseph Lucas 
and Anthony Gowrey. Conlon was awarded 
a bronze medal, No..525, and $1,000 for a 
worthy purpose, as needed. 

Martin F. Mangan 


Martin F. Mangan, aged 26, a mine foot- 
man, helped to save Joseph Lucas, James E. 
Dougher, and Anthony Gowrey. Mangan was 
awarded a bronze medal, No. 526, and $1,000 
for a worthy purpose, as needed. 

Andrew J. Devers 


Andrew J. Devers, aged 54, a miner, helped 
to save James E. Dougher. Devers was 
awarded a bronze medal, No. 527, and $1,000 
for a worth purpose, as needed. 


Jacob Modlo 


Jacob Modlo, aged 22, a mine driver, helped 
to save Joseph Lucas and James E. Dougher. 
Modlo was awarded a bronze medal, No. 528, 
and $1,000 toward the purchase of a new 
home. ° 

Andrew J. Horan 


Andrew J. Horan, aged 44, a miner, helped 
to save James E. Dougher. Horan was 
awarded a bronze medal, No. 529, and $1,000 
for a worthy purpose, as needed. 


Michael J. Madden 


Michael J. Madden, aged 37, an assistant 
mine foreman, helped to save Anthony Gow- 
rey. Madden was awarded a bronze medal, 
No. 530, and $1,000 for a worthy purpose, as 
needed. 

Thomas F. Gallagher 


Thomas F. Gallagher, aged 25, a car run- 
ner, helped to save Joseph Lucas, James E. 
Dougher, and Anthony Gowrey. Gallagher 
Was awarded a bronze medal, No. 593, and 
$1,000 for a worth purpose, as needed. The 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William Gallagher, of 
Chestnut Street, in the Inkerman section of 
‘Jenkins Township, he later moved to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Patrick J. Gallagher 


Patrick J. Gallagher, aged 43, a mine track- 
layer, of 155 East Oak Street, in the Brown- 
town section of Pittston Township, helped 
to save Robert E. Fear, aged 18, of 157 
Swallow Street, Browntown section of Pitts- 
ton Township, from a cave-in at a bootleg 
mine hole, located in the rear of 175 East 
Oak Street, in the Browntown section of 
Pittston Township, on May 8, 1917. 

Robert Fear and Sylvester W. McKeon, 
aged 12, of 43 Lincoln Street, in the Brown- 
town section of Pittston Township, descended 
the slope of a hole that had caved in the 
ground and entered the chamber of an old 
mine of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. to 
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gather coal. They were caught by a fall of 
earth overhanging the entrance to the cham- 
ber, and Fear was buried to his chest, and 
McKeon was buried to his hips. Cracks at 
the top of the hole and the dropping of clay 
earth overhanging the chamber indicated 
another cave-in was imminent. Gallagher 
descended the hole to Fear and began extri- 
cating him by clawing away the earth with 
his hands. Later he used a shovel. After 
removing a six-inch thickness of earth from 
around Fear, a small mass fell from the 
overhang and filled the depression. Galla- 
gher continued working; and after he re- 
moved the earth to Fear’s hips, a man who 
had descended the hole and aided McKeon 
assisted Gallagher in extricating Fear, whom 
they then took to the top of the hole. Dur- 
ing the night there was another fall of earth 
which filled the entrance to the chamber. 
Patrick J. Gallagher was awarded a bronze 
medal, No. 1487, and $1,000 for a worthy 
purpose, as needed. 
Edward F. Norton 


. Edward F. Norton, aged 33, a mine laborer, 
of 164 East Oak Street, in the Browntown 
section of Pittston Township, helped to save 
Sylvester McKeon, on May 8, 1917. 

Norton descended the hole to McKeon and 
began clawing away the earth from him with 
his hands. After he removed the earth to 
McKeon’s knees, a man descended the hole 
and assisted him in extricating McKeon, 
using a shovel. Norton then carried McKeon 
to-the top of the hole. Norton was awarded 
a bronze medal, No. 1488, and $1,000 for a 
worthy cause, as needed. 


Michael J. Franklin 


Michael J. Franklin, aged 37, a mine track- 
layer, of 97 East Oak Street, in the Brown- 
town section of Pittston Township, helped 
to save Sylvester W. McKeon and Robert E. 
Fear, on May 8, 1917. 

Franklin was the man who assisted Norton 
in extricating McKeon and then assisted 
Gallagher in extricating Fear. 

Franklin was, awarded a bronze medal, No. 
1489, and $1,000 for a worthy purpose, as 
needed. 

Awards to Gallagher, Norton and Franklin 
were made on October 31, 1919. 


Robert Hughes 


Robert Hughes, aged 50, a miner, helped 
to rescue Thomas A. Coleman, aged 37, a 
miner, and Louis J. Doran, aged 45, a mine 
laborer, from a cave-in near Hillside breaker 
in Avoca Borough, on November 8, 1932. 

While Coleman and Doran were digging 
coal in an abandoned entry that connected 
with a new shaft, which was narrow and 
43 feet deep, a collapse occurred in the 
entry, Coleman was buried under shale as he 
stood at the bottom of the shaft. Doran 
was knocked to the floor of the entry and 
lay under shale 4 feet deep, 18 feet from the 
shaft. No one offered to aid Coleman and 
Doran, except Hughes and Joseph P. Tigue, 
who descended by means of a windlass-rope. 
They stood within the entry and with their 
hands removed the shale from Coleman. Oc- 
casionally shale sloughed off the sides and 
dropped from overhead. Hughes and Tigue 
removed the shale to Coleman’s hips in 3 
hours, and Coleman was then pulled out on 
the rope. Hughes and Tigue worked all 
afternoon and far into the night in efforts_to 
make a trench through the shale to Doran. 
They had planned to remove all debris as 
they proceeded but they gave up that plan 
in order to reach Doran as soon as possible. 
They erected posts on the shale and piled 
the shale behind boards that rested against 
the posts and finally reached Doran. While 
they were removing debris from over him, 
the sides of the entry caved; and Hughes and 
Tigue ran to the shaft. Shale and slate fell, 
blocking the middie of the entry. Slightly 
injured by falling material, Hughes and Tigue 
were hoisted on the rope. During the re- 
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mainder of the night and the next morning 
all of the shale and other debris was re- 
moved by men under safe conditions, ade- 
quate braces having been placed; and Doran 
was taken out. He sustained injuries from 
which he died 7 hours later. 

Hughes was awarded a bronze medal, 
No. 2753, and $1,000 for a worthy purpose, 
as needed. 





Joseph P. Tigue 


Joseph P. Tigue, aged 43, a miner, helped to 
rescue Thomas A, Coleman and Louis J. 
Doran. He was awarded a bronze medal, No. 
2754, and $1,000 for a worthy purpose, as 
needed. 

An interesting sidelight to the daring res- 
cue of Coleman and Doran concerns the 
entry into the mine by Rev. Edmund J. 
Langan, Ph. D., who at the time was a curate 
at St. Mary’s Church in Avoca Borough and 
who is currently serving as pastor of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist of Pitts- 
ton, to bring the last rites of the church 
to the beleaguered men. Against the sound 
advice of experienced mining men and at 
the peril of his life, Dr. Langan had himself 
lowered into the mine where he brought 
solace to the hapless victims. 


Henry R. Skibitski 


Henry R. Skibitski, aged 32, a miner, helped 
to rescue Frank Chas, aged 44, a mine la- 
borer, from a cave-in at No. 6 Colliery of 
Jermyn, Green Coal Co., in Jenkins Township, 
on March 30, 1943. Two runaway mine cars 
were derailed in an air course of the mine, 
causing the roof to collapse for 17 feet in 
the air course and in a crosscut that ex- 
tended 6 feet cff the air course at one 
end of the cave-in. Chas, who was in the 
crosscut, was pinned by a timber on which 
rock rested. While the debris moved and 
settled somewhat and a few rocks fell, Ski- 
bitski, followed by John Kuchinsky, from the 
end of the cave-in crawled 12 feet in a nar- 
row passageway at one side of the cave-in 
under debris and reached Chas. They placed 
blocks under the timber; and with bars Ku- 
chinsky and then Skibitski dug at rocks un- 
der Chas, freeing him. They dragged Chas 
into the air course, lifted him across one of 
the cars, and lowered him to the floor beyond 
the inner end of the cave-in. Chas had sus- 
tained a cut on his head, and his legs were 
numb. After 20 minutes, the debris having 
fairly well settled, Kuchinsky aided Chas 
over the car; and all crawled through the 
passageway into a safe section of the mine. 
Chas recovered. Skibitski was awarded a 
bronze medal, No. 3336, and $500 for a worthy 
purpose, as needed. 

John Kuchinsky 


John Kuchinsky, aged 37, a miner, helped 
to rescue Frank Chas. He was awarded a 
bronze medal, No. 3337, and $500 for a worthy 
purpose, as needed. : 

NONMINING AWARDS 
John C. Scureman 


- John C. Scureman, aged 55, a salesmen 
rescued Karl A. Keller, aged 11, from electric 
shock which occurred as the aftermath of a 
fire in Joseph Langford’s barn, on Luzerne 
Avenue, in West Pittston Borough, on March 
24, 1907. , 

Heediess of warnings of others, Scureman 
grasped the ankle of the boy, who lay un- 
conscious holding a live wire, and pulled him 
free from the wire, but was himself knocked 
down by another wire coming in contact 
with his neck. He was disabled 18 days. 

Scureman was awarded a bronze medal, 
No. 249, and $2,150 to be applied to the liqui- 
dation of his debts. 


Luther J. Heal 


Luther J. Heal, aged 27, a blacksmith, 
saved Joseph Collins, aged 7, from a mad 
dog, at Pittston, on May 6, 1907. 

Heal saw the dog bite his son and then 
start toward Collins. Not stopping to re- 
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move his son to the house, he pursued the 
dog and attracted the animal to himself. 
It snapped his hand as he attempted to grab 
it, but he held it, under both knees, until 
it was shot. 

Heal was awarded a silver medal, No. 164, 
and $250 to reimburse him for pecuniary 
loss sustained on account of injuries. 


Jesse A. Wilson 


Jesse A, Wilson, aged 23, a stationary en- 
gine fireman, of 150 Tompkins Street, Pitts- 
ton, and later a resident of West Pittston, 
risked his life to save Joseph A. Duffy, aged 
3, of 151 Tompkins Street, Pittston, from a 
fire which occurred at the Patrick Egan 
home, at 154 Tompkins Street, on July 16, 
1909. 

Wilson rescued Duffy from burning by 
breaking a first floor window and scrambling 
into a smoke and heat filled room and going 
into an adjoining room, one end of which 
was in flames, picking up the child, whose 
clothing was ablaze, and carrying it to a 
window and dropping it outside. Dazed, 
Wilson staggered backward, but quickly re- 
covered and tumbled out of the window. 
His hands were badly burned and his hair 
was singed. The child died 2 hours later. 

Wilson was awarded a silver medal, No. 
400, and $1,000 to be applied toward the pur- 
chase of a new home. Wilson married La- 
vina Heal, a sister of Arthur Heal, who was 
previously mentioned as a medal winner. 


Robert W. Jacques 


Robert W. Jacques, aged 14, a mechanic’s 
helper, of Fourth Street, West Pittston, 
saved Harold R. Eder, aged 16, a mechanic’s 
helper, from drowning at Harvey’s Lake, on 
July 27, 1919. 

Eder fell from a raft at Harvey’s Lake, in 
Laketon, 175 feet from shore, where the 
water was 12 feet deep. The raft drifted 
away from him and Eder swam a short dis- 
tance toward a boat but was tired from 
swimming and lost control of himself. 
Jacques, fully dressed, dived from the boat 
and swani 50 feet to Eder, who was thresh- 
ing wildly. As Jacques reached Eder he put 
his hand under Eder’s arm to support him; 
but Eder grasped his shoulders and climbed 
upon him. Both sank and Jacques squirmed 
and pushed Eder from him under. water 
and swam to the surface. When Eder arose, 
Jacques again supported him; and he and 
another youth who reached them then swam 
8 or 10 feet with Eder to the boat, which 
had been rowed toward them by a man after 
having been taken near the shore by two 
girls. 

On November 3, 1922, Jacques was award- 
ed a bronze medal, No. 1734, and $500 
for a worthy cause, as needed. 


Patrick J. Judge 


Patrick J. Judge, aged 39, a toolroom at- 
tendant, who moved to 1071 Exeter Avenue, 
in Slhucum Patch section of Exeter Borough, 
in March 1937, rescued Selma A. Zeck, aged 
10, from electric shock, on August 12, 1936. 
The incident occurred on the Lackawanna 
and Wyoming Valley Railroad (Laurel Line), 
near the Stafford Avenue bridge in Scran- 
ton. While crossing the railway track, Selma 
tripped and fell on the third rail charged 
with a current of 650 volts of electricity. 

Judge hurried to the site and saw the 
young, unconscious girl. Without any con- 
sideration of his own safety, he stood astride 
the rail and took hold of the youngster 
under her armpits. He received a severe 
shock which sent him reeling backward 9 
feet. Returning, he stood on the ties, took 
hold of her clothing at the back, lifted her 
2 feet up from the rail, and carried her from 
the track. He received no further shock. 
Selma was revived but sustained serious 
burns on her chest, neck, arms and legs. 

Judge, who had an artificial leg of wood, 
was awarded a bronze medal, No. 2994, and 
$1,000 toward the purchase of a home. 
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Nazareth Tomasettt 


Nazareth Tomasetti, aged 42, an employee 
of the Scranton-Spring Brook Water Co., 
a resident of 238 Broad Street, Pittston, was 
honored for his heroic rescue of a fellow 
worker, Howard Shannon. 

The incident occurred on September 9, 
1952, on Market Street, near the intersection 
of South Main Street, in Pittston. Tomasetti 
and Shannon were working in a trench 
preparatory to making repairs to a water 
main when the side of soft, sliding sand 
gave way and buried Shannon up to his 
shoulders. Tomasetti cleared the sand from 
the upper part of Shannon and held his 
back to the side of the trench to prevent 
further caving, Adam Hudak, a third water 
company employee summoned aid. Follow- 
ing an hour and one-half of fervid work, 
Tomasetti and other workers freed Shannon. 
Shannon survived the ordeal. 

Tomasetti was awarded a bronze medal, 
No. 3810, and $500 for a worthy purpose, as 
needed. 

The suggestion for the award to Tomasetti 
was initially made by Charles A. McCarthy, 
then serving as executive secretary of the 
Greater Pittston Chamber of Commerce, to 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. The Jay- 
cees, through its secretary, Edward J. Burke, 
filed the reports which led to the award to 
Tomasetti. At a dinner honoring Tomasetti, 
held at Fox Hill Country Club, the principal 
speaker was Congressman DANIEL J. FLoop. 


ITALIAN GOVERNMENT AWARD 


Lombardo Francesco, of 120 South Main 
Street, who died on January 26, 1920, was 
the holder of a medal presented to him by 
the Italian Government for his heroism in 
a mine disaster which occurred in Italy. 





A Comment on the Khrushchev Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky, associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the father of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week, made comments of 
interest regarding the visit of Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev to this 
country. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the press announcement from 
the Georgetown University News Service 
covering Dr. Dobriansky’s observations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Russian Premier Khrushchev is ignorant 
of the American ideas of freedom and demo- 
cratic processes, and his visit here will be 
futile in this and other respects, Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, associated professor of economics 
at Georgetown University, said today (Mon- 
day). 

Speaking on the “In Our Town” TV pro- 
gram over WRC, the author of the Captive 
Nations Week resolution cited as evidence 
of this the Russian. Premier’s reference to 
the resolution in this afticle on coexistence. 
He quote the Premier as saying: 

“It would be interesting to see incidentally 
how the authors of the resolution would 
have reacted if the parliament of Mexico for 
instance, had passed a resolution demanding 
that Texas, Arizona, and Calfornia “be lib- 
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erated from American slavery.’ * * * 
Sometimes comparisons help to understand 
the essence of the matter.” 

Answering Khrushchev on this, Dr. Do- 
briansky pointed out that “the people of 
those States vote regularly and often for the 
kind of freedom they enjoy and their fathers 
enjoyed.” He added that if a free, secret 
ballot vote on the American order were 
held in Lithuania, Ukraine, and other cap. 
tive non-Russian nations in the US.SR., 
they would vote overwhelmingly for libera- 
tion from Russian domination. ' 

He said that Khrushchev will put on the 
same “patent medicine act as the 10 So- 
viet writers here last month. They com- 
plained and denounced the resolution,” he 
said, “and then pointed to several of their 
members who were non-Russians from the 
Lithuanian and Georgian republics. Mr. 
Khrushchev will seek to denounce the reso- 
lution by exhibiting certain contented non- 
Russian captives in his entourage. 

“That’s why he invited the Don Cossack 
writer, Sholokov, to join him on his tour. 
Other names like Shevchenko, non-Russian 
sounding, are on the official party list. He 
will use these to try to show that there are 
no captives among the non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R.” 





Mutual Security Appropriation Bill, 1960 





SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Civil Rights Commission was set up at 
the last session of Congress, I stated that 
once having gotten its foot in the door, it 
would at this session be back for an ex- 
tension and for additional money. Here 
in the early morning, or should I say late 
morning for it is after 4 o’clock, we find 
the supporters of this notorious Commis- 
sion bringing it from the Senate where 
it has been attached to the mutual se- 
curity appropriation bill. I would will- 
ingly stay here the rest of this year in 
order to defeat this legislation; however, 
I know that the die is cast and that it 
will be pushed through because both ma- 
jor political parties want to claim it as 
their child. 

The Commission has just made its 
report with a separate volume styled as 
an abridgment of the report. I note that 
two of the Senators who supported the 
establishment of this Commission state 
that the report is not a very satisfactory 
one and that they hope the Commission 
will get out of some of the fields into 
which it has wandered and that there is 
really no excuse for either careless staff 
work or half-baked proposals and that 
the report shows the results of both. 
The Civil Rights Commission in its report 
said, “The Constitution as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court is the supreme law 
of the land.” We can all agree that the 
Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land, but when the Supreme Court makes 
an interpretation that is erroneous, may 
I respectfully submit that the supreme 
law of the land is still the Constitution 
and not the interpretation made by the 
Supreme Court. 
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While time will not permit any exten- 
sive debate on this issue, I do promise 
here and now that there will be plenty 
of debate if and when this Congress at- 
tempts to place the recommendations of 
this Commission into effect. The Com- 
mission recommends Congress turning 
over to the Federal Government the 
process of registering voters in various 
States for Federal elections. It would 
deliberately have this body change en- 
tirely our system of government and 
take over the functions of the States. 
This Commission by the very nature of 
its report has served notice that it will, 
if at all possible, tear down the Federal 
and State systems as they now exist and 
have the Federal Government take over. 

You may by your vote here this morn- 
ing give the Commission another one- 
half million dollars to squander and 
bring forth another report. As for me, 
I want in no way to associate myself 
with it. The show put on in my State by 
this outfit had the appearance of a four- 
ring circus. The advance agents made 
it that way regardless of the good inten- 
tions of some of the members of the 
Commission. The members of the Com- 
mission could not themselves make de- 
tailed plans for the show on the road. 

The continued efforts to make colored 
people live and go to school with the 
white race is.doing more to hurt the 
cause of education and good will among 
the races than any other one thing that 
has ever happened in America. 

I believe that a study of the hearings 
and the report of the Commission will 
convince any fair-minded, unbiased per- 
son that he can agree with the state- 
ment of the former Governor of Vir- 
ginia, John S. Battle, a member of the 
Commission, who, in characterizing the 
report, stated: 

I must strongly disagree with the nature 


+ and tenor of the report. In my judgment it 


is not an impartial factual statement, such 
as I believe to have been the intent of the 


Congress, but rather, in large part, an argu-. 


ment in advocacy of preconceived ideas in 
the field of race relations. 


Mr. Speaker, an aroused citizenry will 
one day bring this Congress to its senses 
and stop this continued meddling by the 
Federal Government and then, and not 
until then, will conditions change for the 
better—when people of all races may live 
in peace, good will, and harmony. 





The Raid ow Northern Industries 


SPEECH 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF _ ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O’Haral] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked for this time that I may 
bring to the attention of the House and 
to the Nation a matter that will have 
vast repercussions on the future of our 
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country and to which all of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress from the North, as 
well as those from the South, the East, 
and the West should be alerted. 

I feel that I would be remiss in my 
duty to my constituents and to Chicago 
and to Illinois if before the sine die ad- 
journment of this session of the 86th 
Congress I did not do all in my power to 
rouse the section of the country from 
which I come to a greater sense of 
awareness. > 

If the people of the section from which 
I come are not sufficiently aroused to the 
present industrial trend, I can foresee 
the possibility of the industries of the 
North being relocated in the South and 
the cities of the North, especially those 
in the Middle West, declining to the sta- 
tus of trading centers for an agricultural 
region. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not 
standing out against the development of 
a natural trend. I wish every section of 
our country to develop, and I wish each 
section to have its share of the industries. 
All of that will be good for our country. 
Anything less will be harmful. We can- 
not have a country, one section back- 
ward and underprivileged, and another 
section having a monopoly on the sources 
of prosperity. Nothing could be more 
disastrous to us all. A country where 
the workers in one section are paid less 
for the same work as the workers in an- 
other section is a divided country. A 
country so divided cannot meet the chal- 
lenge of our world destiny. 

What I do object to, and what will not 
be healthy for our country, is the in- 
jection of unfair stimulus to build up the 
industries of one section of our country 
by tearing down the industry of another 
section. Boxers in a contest are gov- 
erned by the rules that forbid hitting 
below the belt and other practices that 
violate the spirit of fairness. So is it in 
all of our sports, baseball, football, and 
in racing in which giving a stimulus to a 
horse prior to a race is subject to the 
severest penalties. 

INDUSTRIAL FUTURE OF THE SOUTH 


The industrial future of the South is 
bright. It will create new industries be- 
cause of its many advantages. It will 
build up new and expanding industries 
because they will find a local market and 
will find a market in foreign lands easily 
— because of geographical posi- 

on. 

These industries, developed through 
normal processes, will give the South an 
industrial position advantageous to both 
the South and the North. While new 
industries in the South are developing 
that section of our country, thus adding 
to the purchasing power of the entire 
Nation, the industries of the North will 
continue to expand and new industries 
will be established in the North to add to 
the general prosperity of our Nation. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is a future to which 
I confidently look forward. 

MULTI-BILLION-DOLLAR LURE 


But what we are witnessing now is 
something of an entirely different na- 
ture. It is not a normal development of 
@ trend. Newsweek describes it as a 
multi-billion-dollar effort on the part of 
the South, not to establish new indus- 
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tries, but to raid the industries of the 
North. It takes the form of subsidies 
given to northern industries to relocate 
their plants in Southern States, of tax 
exemptions in some States running for a 
period of 99 years, and the promise of 
lower wage scales. I have seen some of 
the communications to northern indus- 
trialists in which great emphasis is given 
to the savings that can be made in wages, 
and in most of these communications the 
explanation is given that wages are lower 
because labor is not organized. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is unfair com- 
petition. Moreover, it is a representa- 
tion unfair to northern industrialists. 
Everyone knows that as the South gains 
industries so will grow the demand on 
the part of the workers in those indus- 
tries for wages and working conditions 
comparable to those in the North. This 
is as it should be. American workers 
should receive the same pay for the same 
work regardless of the geographical lo- 
cation of the plant. 

There will be labor organizations 
wherever industry locates because Amer- 
ican workers are going to demand and 
get a fair share of the profits of enter- 
prises in which they are partners with 
management. Despite the roadblocks 
that many States and communities in 
the South are building, it is as certain as 
the following of day the night that labor 
in the South will attain the same full 
benefit from collective bargaining as has 
been attained by labor in the North. It 
may be in some communities a hard and 
a bitter struggle, but it will be much 
briefer than held out in the promises to 
northern industrialists to relocate in the 
South. 

BUYING POWER OF WORKERS ~“ 

We are one country. We have the 
same traditions. Inherently, Mr. Speak- 
er, we have the same sense of fairness. 
I might add the same amount of com- 
monsense. And commonsense will tell 
anyone that you cannot have a con- 
tinuing prosperity unless you have buy- 
ing power to move from factory to con- 
sumer the production of the joint part- 
nership of labor and management. This 
buying power, commonsense tells us, does 
not come from excessive profits to a 
relatively few deposited in banks and 
put out in investment. The fact that the 
North today has such buying power 
comes in a very large measure from the 
wages paid to our workers as a result 
of the efforts of organized labor. 

I can conceive of nothing more harm- 
ful in the long run to the South and 
nothing more unfair to other sections of 
the country than the raid on Northern 
industry with the lure of lower non- 
union wages. 

SOUTHEAST BUSINESS EXHIBIT 


Mr. Speaker, I had not intended on this - 
final day of this session again to go into 
a matter which I had so thoroughly cov- 
ered with a recital of statistics at an 
earlier period of the session. The rea- 
son that I am speaking today is that 
just prior to my leaving my office to come 
to this Chamber I read a letter written 
under the date of September 8, 1959, by 
Adm.” John 8S. McCain, Jr., Chief of 
Legislative Affairs for the U.S. Navy. I 
presume the letter received by me was 
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similar to that sent to all Members of 
the House. 

In this letter Admiral McCain calls 
attention to the Southeast Exhibit of 
Business Opportunities at Birmingham, 
Ala., under the cosponsorship of Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. The 
letter states that the purpose of the 
exhibit is to encourage wide participa- 
tion of both big and small business in 
the many business facets of national de- 
fense, and that the U.S. Navy has been 
named the coordinator for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for this exhibition. The 
letter further states that a similar letter 
with its accompanying enclosure was be- 
ing sent by the U.S. Navy to businessmen 
throughout the United States. 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I can find no 
fault. Indeed, I would think it com- 
mendable of our Government and of the 
Navy to give encouragement to regional 
exhibitions that would bring together the 
industrial producers of the respective 
regions in order that they could be made 
better acquainted with the opportuni- 
ties for participation in our defense pro- 
gram. I presume, although I have not 
had time to check on it, that similar ex- 
hibitions had been held in other regions 
of our country, or if not already held are 
in the planning stage. 

I noticed in Admiral McCain’s letter 
the announcement that a similar letter 
with accompanying enclosure was being 
sent to businessmen throughout the 
United States. There probably is a good 
reason for that, although I would think 
that the main interest would be among 
the businessmen in the region where 
the exhibit was located. But if that has 
been the practice in the case of all other 
regional exhibits I will not criticize. 

NATURE OF THE ENCLOSURE 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I get down to the 
matter which concerns me. The accom- 
panying enclosure referred to in Admiral 
McCain’s letter is an 8-page brochure. 
Page 1 is a letter by Rear Adm. R. L. 
Swart inviting participation in the 
Southeast Exhibit of Business Oppor- 
tunities. It bears the seal of the De- 
partment of Defense, United States of 
America. Pages 2 and 8 of the brochure 
are blank. Page 3 contains some data 
concerning the exhibit and on pages 4, 
5, and 6 is an explanation of the exhibit 
in detail and page 7 is a blank applica- 
tion for participation. I presume that 

. Pages 4, 5, 6, and 7 were furnished by the 
promoters of the exhibit, and with that 
in the main I have no objection. 

What I do object to, and very seriously 
object to, is this which appears on page 
3: 

Further, all business firmis who are con- 
templating new plant sites, new locations for 
their business or the utilization of idle facil- 
ities in place should send’ their industrial 
planning people to the Southeast Exhibit. 
Site locations and the industrial complex of 
the seven sponsoring States will be exhibited 
and qualified people from industrial develop- 
ment commissions will be present to discuss 
these locations privately with your staff in 
conference rooms adjacent to the exhibits. 


This is addressed to “all business firms 
who are contemplating new plant sites, 
new locations for their business.” They 
are promised that if they come to this 
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exhibit they can have private conversa- 
tions on the matter of cite locations and 
the “industrial complex of the seven 
sponsoring States.” : 

I acquit Admiral McCain of any in- 
tention to be a party to the raid on 
northern factories. In sending his letter 
with the accompanying enclosure to 
businessmen throughout the United 
States I think he had in mind only the 
rendering of a public service but the fact 
remains that his letter with the accom - 
panying enclosure, with the implied in- 
vitation to relocate plants.has put our 
Government and our Navy in the position 
of inviting businessmen from Illinois as 
well as from other States to a place 
where they can have private audiences 
on available locations in the South for 
the removal of their plants from Illinois 
and on “the industrial complex of the 
seven sponsoring States.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would not wish my Gov- 
ernment, the government of all our 
country, to be put in the position of in- 
viting businessmen from any other sec- 
tion of the country to come to Chicago 
for the purpose of giving Chicago an op- 
portunity of inducing them to leave some 
other State, to come to our State. We 
are not going to build up our country into 
ever expanding strength if our Govern- 
ment, even inadvertently, seeks to build 
up one section by tearing down another. 


THREAT TO CHICAGO FACTORIES 


I know perfectly well what is meant by 
business firms who are contemplating 
new plants sites, new locations for their 
business. During this session of the Con- 
gress on three occasions delegations have 
come from Chicago to meet with our 
Congressmen from our area. My col- 
league from other districts in the North 
must have had similar experiences. In 
each of the three instances that I have 
mentioned the facts were about the 
same; a plant needing modernizing and 
considering meeting the expenses of that 
needed modernization with subsidies of- 
fered by some Southern States, enjoying 
tax exemption for a long period of years 
and a great reduction of the labor item 
by reason of labor for the large part being 
unorganized, and the employer dealing 
as to wages and working conditions in- 
dividually with each of his employees. 

So I know perfectly well what is means 
to invite business firms who contemplate 
new plant sites to come for private dis- 
cussions as to available site locations and 
the industrial complex of the seven spon- 
soring States. I can make a pretty good 
guess as to what will be said at these 
private discussions on what the letter 
states to be “the industrial complex.” 


Why the discussion should be private 
I have no way of knowing, but I can 
make a pretty good guess. And as long 
as Iam a Member of the Congress I shall 
continue to alert to the best of my ability 
the people of the section of our great 
country from which I come. 

I have no quarrel with my colleagues 
from the South. I give to them com- 
mendation for their loyalty to what they 
believe the best interest of the section 
from which they come. A great change 
is taking place in our country, and of 
that change our southern colleagues are 
alert. I marvel often at the degree of 
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unalertness of many of my Republican 
colleagues from the North. “When I see 
them on so many occasions, when the 
legitimate interests of the North are at 
stake, march up the aisle to vote against 
the section from which they come, I won- 
der at their unawareness. 
RAID ON NORTHERN INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Speaker, healthy competition is 
good for allof us. There is so much that 
we can accomplish if we work together. 
There is room for industrial expansion 
in all regions of our country, but it must 
be a competition governed by the rules of 
fairplay. A raid on northern indus- 
tries, with a lure of subsidies, tax-exemp- 
tions, and low wages will end in nothing 
good either for North or South, neither 
for management nor for labor. 

Every. time an industry moves from the 
North to the South some measure of the 
impact of a closed factory falls on every 
northern home. To the workers in the 
factory, and their families, it means un- 
employment with little likelihood of re- 
lief. They cannot follow the factory to 
the South because among the South’s 
lures in the seduction of our industry is 
lower nonunion wages, and northern 
workers, accustomed to the dignity of la- 
bor in our region, are not wanted. Tothe 
local merchant a closed factory, lured 
away by subsidies, tax exemptions, .and 
low wages, means fewer customers with 
money to buy his wares. In some meas- 
ure no segment of our economy is 
unaffected. ; 

The South, I repeat, will attain a pe- 
riod of prosperity greater than any she 
has ever known. The South will learn 
what we have learned in the North that 
in equality is both the strength of or- 
ganized society and the contentment of 
Time marches 
on and with the dethronement of the 
status quo there is a temporary bewilder- 
ment, and then from the dethroned 
status quo comes a march on to higher 
peaks and broadening horizons. 

I close with one sentence from a south- 
ern industrialist of far vision. In a 
speech before a meeting of the American 
Management Association in the fall of 
1955, John C. Whitaker, chairman of the 
board of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., in 
North Carolina, condemned some south- 
ern communities for trying to lure plants 
from the North with promises of cheap 
labor and tax exemptions. 

The New York Times of September 20, 
1955, quoted Mr. Whitaker as saying: 

Such companies do not make good em- 
ployers or first-class neighbors, no matter 
where they are located. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am happy 
to yield to my good and distinguished 
friend from New York, the former mayor 
of Schenectady and the first Democrat 
from his district in 42 years. 

Mr. STRATTON. I want to commend 
the gentleman from Illinois for his in- 
terest in keeping industry in the North- 
ern States rather than in the South. I 
share that with him fully. But in order 
to keep the record straight, Mr. Speaker, 
is it not true that this information to 
which the gentleman refers, which was | 
sent out by the Navy, is similar to an 
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invitation which has gone out at other 
times in many other sections of the 
country? I believe that this is similar to 
an industrial exhibit which was held, for 
example, in New York State about a year 
ago, and one that I think was held either 
in Ohio or Indiana some months after 
that. Is this not, Mr, Speaker, one of a 
series of industrial exhibits designed to 
encourage the cooperation between indi- 
vidual producers and the Navy Depart- 
ment rather than as the gentleman im- 
plies something directly and specifically 
dealing with attraction of business to the 
Southern States at the expense of us in 
the North? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois; I would hope 
that the gentleman is correct in that and 
that similar letters were sent out on 
other regional exhibits. I can assure the 
gentleman that, although my small serv- 
ice was with the Army, I share his pride 
in the Navy with which he served with 
such outstanding courage and distinction 
in the execution of most important mis- 
sions. I am sure that there was no in- 
tent on the part of the Navy to do any- 
thing except its usual good job for all 
the regional exhibits. It was unfortu- 
nate that the promoters of the southeast 
exhibit inserted in the copy they fur- 
nished the Navy for distribution among 
businessmen nationwide, this invitation 
to private conferences on advantages to 
runaway northern plants. That is what 
I object to. 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I agree that the Navy 
should not pit one section of the country 
against another, and I do not think they 
have done so. What the gentleman re- 
fers to is that during the past year and 


a half or 2 years the Navy has been en-_ 


gaged in conducting a series of indus- 
trial exhibits of. similar nature in other 
parts of the country. One took place 
in my State. The entire purpose of it 
was to make it easier for businessmen 
doing business with the Government to 
get their fair share of defense contracts. 
That I think is the legitimate function 
of the Navy or any department of Gov- 
ernment in its procurement functions, 
but certainly if it goes beyond that I 
would agree with the gentleman that it 
was entirely out of line and improper. 

Mr, O’HARA of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman for his clarifying contribu- 
tion. ee 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. As soon as I 
have replied to the comment by my 
friend from New York. This adminis- 
tration paid the price of the Presidency 
in the first year of the administration by 
giving to Southern States the tidelands 
oil, potentially worth in ‘value twice the 
entire national debt and which three 
times the Supreme Court of the United 
States said belonged to all the people. 

Mr. BONNER. Will the gentleman 
yield now? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to my 
very dear friend from North Carolina, 
the able chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. BONNER. I would like to allay 
the gentleman’s fears with respect to the 
State of North Carolina. In the -press 
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recently great play was given to the fact 
that the Governor of North Carolina is 
heading a delegation abroad, not in the 
North, but to Europe and the Continent; 
and with him will go the director of the 
department of conservation and develop- 
ment, and businessmen throughout the 
State, to interest foreigners in coming to 
North Carolina and investing their 
money, to use North Carolina as a base 
of commercial operations. 

There is a peculiar significance in 
this situation, for here today this Con- 
gress will vote to give these very na- 
tions foreign aid, nations that the 
Governor of North Carolina is going to 
visit and invite to come to North Caro- 
lina and invest their money, put up 
their capital, and open business estab- 
lishments and manufacturing plants. 

I want the gentleman to know that 
the State of North Carolina gives no 
tax exemption to anyone, and we offer 
no special inducements. We offer a 
beautiful climate, a peaceful people, and 
an area with an atmosphere in which 
all can prosper and enjoy life alike. It 
makes no difference who you are or 
what you are, you are treated equally 
and you are treated justly under the 
laws of the State. 

We are not trying to take away busi- 
ness from any State. 

I am sorry the gentleman is disturbed, 
if some industrialists in his State finds 
a favorable atmosphere in the State of 
North Carolina to do business. 

I wonder if there is any objection to 
the Governor of North Carolina going 
abroad and trying to bring back home 
to America some of the money we have 
given away in Europe? Is there any 
objection to that? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. No one has 
a higher regard for the State of North 
Carolina than the gentleman from 
Illinois who now addresses you. 

Mr. BONNER. I am sure that is so. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I might say 
that association in this body with Mem- 
bers from the great State of North 
Carolina has deepened the gentleman’s 
affection and regard for North Carolina. 

The gentleman will agree with me, I 
think, that North Carolina in seeking 
on its merits to attract industries should 
not face competition from States that 
use the lures of subsidies and tax exemp- 
tions? 

Mr. BONNER. No, we do not. We 
are going abroad to bring back some of 
this foreign aid money. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. The gentle- 
man is getting a little bit away from base. 
The gentleman in presenting so elo- 
quently and convincingly the virtues of 
North Carolina said that North Carolina 
is attracting only with its natural advan- 
tages, its fine climate, and nice people, 
and that North Carolina does not resort 
to subsidies and does not give tax exemp- 
tions. ' 

Mr. BONNER. No, we do not give tax 
exemptions. We have a minimum wage 
law, we have a fair area of labor man- 
agement and labor relations in my dis- 
trict. There is one of the largest labor 
organizations in the State in my district 
and they get along peacefully and whole- 
somely. We get along fine down there. 
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I wish the Central Government would.be 
in as good financial condition as is the 
State of North Carolina, and could have 
as good leadership as we have in the 
State of North Carolina. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am glad 
that the great son of North Carolina 
seems to agree in the main with what I 
have said. It is to the interest of all our 
States, and to our country that industrial 
locations should be determined by nat- 
ural trends, and not those artificially 
created for a temporary advantage by 
the use of subsidies, tax exemptions, and 
lower wage scales. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina, who at 
24 was one of the youngest men ever to sit 
in the State Senate of South Carolina 
and came to this body in the 80th Con- 

gress as one of its youngest Members. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I would 
like to say to my distinguished and able 
colleague from Lllinois we are more wor- 
ried about plants going overseas. If the 
gentleman will recall, during the debate 
last year on the so-called reciprocal trade 
program, we read into the ReEcorp a let- 
ter from the ICA to the Textile Manu- 
facturers Association of the United 
States telling them: “If you will close 
your plant in America, fire your em- 
ployees, under this foreign aid program 
we will give you water, electricity; oh, 
yes, we will give you cheap labor at 9 and 
10 cents an hour. We will guarantee you 
a profit. We will insure you against 
war.” 

I am worried about that. If I am not 
mistaken, the gentleman from Illinois 
voted for that program and voted to send 
our plants overseas and deprive millions 
of Americans of jobs. I understand the 
whole automobile industry in a few years 
under this program will be overseas using 
cheap labor, using labor with no social 
security, no unemployment insurance. 
And I might say to the gentleman from 
Tilinois that in his great State he has 
people unemployed today by this fal- 
lacious foreign aid and bogus reciprocal 
trade program. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
an additional 5 minutes. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
according to my friend, if I understood 
him correctly, he would justify low wages 
in some sections of our country in order 
to furnish. competition with low wages 
abroad. With that I cannot go along. 
I would sooner have the United States of 
America with industry everywhere on 
the same footing and paying the same 
wages for the same work, regardless of 
the State in which the industry is lo- 
cated, than to. be diverted from this ob- 
jective by our concern over foreign coun- 
tries. I am sure as a nation we can and. 
will meet the competitive challenge of 
foreign nations. In the United States of 
America there are many horsepowers be- 
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hind every worker. Ever in Eurupe there 
is less than one horsepower behind each 
worker. Under such conditions I think 
we can meet the challenge of foreign 
lands, but we cannot in the North meet 
the challenge of one section of our coun- 
try where they pay a wage lower than 
ours and use that as a lure in raiding our 
industry. If pursued, and not effectively 
combated, this inevitably would result 
in undermining our national economy by 
making us a nation of low wages and in- 
adequate buying power. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to remind the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois that we are dealing not 
with horsepower today, we are dealing 
with jobs, of which we are getting darned 
short in America. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I appreciate 
as always, the observations of my good 
friend from West Virginia. I can imag- 
ine my sage friend’s amazement ‘when 
the President of the United States ve- 
toed a bill as being pork barrel, when the 
projects that were covered in that bill 
were for the development of the re- 
sources of our own country and were the 
very projects in nature of those he de- 
manded for foreign countries and per- 
sistently demanded more and more 
money. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to say that I think the 
yentleman from Illinois has, as usual, 
put his finger on a trend which, if car- 
ried to its ultimate conclusion, could be 
very harmful to the people of the North 
and of the entire United States. I wish 
to associate myself with him in the re- 
marks he has made and to say in addi- 
tion, as a freshman Member of Congress, 
that I have received a great deal of 
guidance and assistance from the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois and 
wish to express my appreciation of the 
help and guidance he has given me dur- 
ing this first session of the 86th Con- 
gress. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. May I say that’ my friend 
from Michigan has added new luster 
and glory tothe name of O’Hara. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, does the 

* gentleman from Illinois, now in the well 
of the House, know that $17 billion of 
American money has been invested 
abroad to build factories, to use the most 
modern machinery that we have, but to 
use the cheap labor abroad instead of 
our labor, to produce goods to ship into 
this country; and that they have in 
the last 10 years developed jobs for over 
1 million foreigners, and taken that 
many jobs away from our own working 
people. That, in my estimation, is the 
really critical situation that we are 
facing. 
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Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I hope my 
friend from Mlinois, who served with 
such distinction in our State senate and 
who has served with outstanding dis- 
tinction in the Congress, will agree with 
me that whether it be cheap labor in 
one section of our country or in a for- 
eign land, we do not want that cheap 
labor adversely affecting our sons and 
daughters, the people in Illinois. The 
future of the South is in wage and work- 
ing conditions comparable to those in 
the North. There will be no future for 
the North of the sort we envision if we 
start taking backward steps to meet 
either foreign competition or raids on 
our plants from other sections of our 
own country. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have to yield to my dear friend 
from Mississippi because he has such 
power in the Rules Committee, and we 
are such close friends even though we 
so widely disagree in our philosophy. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say in response to that triple threat that 
I particularly appreciate one part of it, 
that the gentleman regards me as his 
friend. I might say that I am not un- 
happy that we disagree in our pliilos- 
ophy. 

I am a little surprised at my very 
genial.and gracious friend, the poet of 
the House, the man of good will, getting 
up here this morning and taking ad- 
vantage of this little vacuum in the 
hours preceding adjournment, to raise 
the sectional flag. 

I might suggest to the gentleman that 
if he waited until a little later in the 
day, he might find a more appropriate 
occasion for that, because I know the 
gentleman will be in the forefront when 
that occasion arises. , 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr, O’Hara] has 
expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 2 minutes additional. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman is complaining about the South. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. No, I com- 
mend the South and the loyalty of its 
members to their constituents. I merely 
said that they outsmarted us, because 
they are better horse traders. 

Mr. COLMER. I would not even ac- 
cept that. The gentleman must recog- 
nize certain facts. One is that the sec- 
tion frem which he comes, a great sec- 
tion of this country, had considerable ad- 
vantage over the section that I have the 
privilege of serving in this House. Iam 
sure he rerfiembers, great historian that 
he is; that it has been only a few genera- 
tions ago that that beautiful section of 
our great, common country, was laid 
waste. We had to start from the very 
bottom. That, plus the fact that the 
gentleman’s section had advantages of 
water power, the only power that existed 
in those days, which meant that his part 


‘of the country grew and prospered. But 


now we are coming into our own. - There 
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are considerations of our climate and our 
labor. And, by the way, the gentleman 
might come down there sometime and 
take advantage of the situation and do 
a little of the same thing that Mr. Khru- 
shchev is going to do when he comes over 
here—learn something about that section 
of our common country. He will find 
that labor is organized, that labor is paid 
a decent wage. But industry, recogniz- 
ing the advantages of the great supply 
of labor that has been converted from 
agricultural pursuits to industrial pur- 
suits, along with the climate and all of 
the other elements has found it attrac- 
tive to go down there. That is what is 
making the South grow and prosper. 
And I think my friend should be proud 
of that rather than to complain about it 
on this occasion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr, O’Hara] has 
again expired. 





The Honorable Wendell E. Green 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on the last Thursday in August the cir- 
cuit and superior courts of Chicago in 
Cook County, with the necessary excep- 
tion of an emergency court, were closed. 
That day one of the most respected 
jurists on the circuit beneh, the Honor- 
able Wendell E. Green, was being buried, 
and his fellow jurists were gathered in 
mourning at the funeral services at St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church, where Judge 
Green had been a vestryman. 

Judge Green was the first Negro ever to 
sit on the circuit bench of Cook County. 
It was in 1950 that he was appointed by 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson to fill a vacancy 
in this high court of record. He was 
elected in 1951 and reelected in 1957. So 
highly was he esteemed by the lawyers of 
Chicago for his integrity, his legal learn- 
ing and his judicial demeanor that he 
stood first in the poll conducted by the 
Chicago Bar Association. 

He was born in Topeka, Kans., the son 
of an Episcopal minister. He was grad- 
uated from the University of Chicago and 
admitted to the Illinois bar in 1920. He 
quickly took his place among the ablest 
of defense counsel who practiced in the 
old criminal court building just north of 
the river. I saw him frequently in the 
years that followed in an era of great 
and renowned defense counsel. I always 
placed Wendell Green in the very top 
flight. He was masterful in examina- 
tion, eloquent and convincing when ad- 
dressing a jury. 

In 1942 he was elected to the municipal 
bench, reelected in 1948. Thus four 
times, twice when a candidate for munic- 
ipal judge and twice when a candidate 
for circuit judge, the people placed their 
stamp of approval on a man who was & 
good citizen, a great lawyer and a learned 
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and just judge. Chicago has lost a son 
she ill can afford to lose. He left to his 
city, his State, his country and his pro- 
fession a heritage of high standards. 
My deepest sympathy goes to the wid- 
ow, Lorraine, a member of the Chicago 
‘Board of Education, and to his brother. 





U.S. Army Commended for Decision To 
Make Wider Use of Air Transporta- 
tion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, charged with the responsi- 
bility of making certain our defense dol- 
lars are-spent wisely and prudently, it 
always is a welcome opportunity to be 
able to commend one of our armed serv- 
ices for taking steps to reduce expenses. 

In this case, I want to call attention 
to a recent memorandum issued by the 
Army Chief of Transportation, Maj. Gen. 
F. S. Besson, Jr., in which General Bes- 
son points out that “air transportation 
as the primary mode of transportation 
to and from overseas for Army passen- 
ger mgyements in peactime is under 
active consideration.” 

On September 8, 1959, I sent General 
Besson a letter in which I commended 
him for recognizing the economies in 
money and manpower gained from use 
of air transportation in the movement 
of Army passengers. In my letter I ex- 
pressed the feeling that the Army’s 
transportation bill could be reduced fur- 
ther through wider use of air transpor- 
tation for troop movements between sta- 
tions in this country. I told General 
Besson of my concern that the Army has 
not been taking advantage of the tre- 
mendous economies to be realized from 
sending more of its passengers in groups 
by charter air transport which is the 
most economical air transportation 
available since its cost approximates one- 
half the cost of sending passengers on 
an individually ticketed basis via first- 
class air service. I was happy to re- 
ceive a reply signed by Brig. Gen. F. T. 
Voorhees, Acting Chief of Transporta- 
tion, Department of the Army, inform- 
ing me that the Army has this matter 
under active consideration. 

In addition to increasing the savings 
in money, wider use of charter air trans- 
port service is called for on the basis of 
national defense. The majority of the 
charter air transport carriers are sup- 
plemental air carriers who represent an 
important weapon in the Nation’s arse- 
nal, because they occupy a significant 
role in our mobilization planning. In 
any future military emergency these 
carriers will unquestionably be needed 
to fill the military airlift gap just as 
they were called upon to do in the Ber- 
lin crisis of 1948 and 1949 and the Korean 
conflict of 1950. The Congress, the 
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Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Defense 
Department all agree that the continued 
existence of these air carriers is of real 
value in the terms of national security. 

Restricted as they are in the amount 
of civilian air transportation service they 
can perform, these carriers must look to 
Government business for the additional 
source of revenue needed to enable them 
to modernize and expand their fleets. 
So we'see that wider us of their services 
by the military represents a sound in- 
vestment in national defense with a sav- 
ings in manpower and payroll as a clear 
byproduct. 





Increasing Air Traffic and the Noise 
Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
biggest problems in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District is the noise nuisance and 
danger from low-flying airplanes. New 
York International Airport—Idlewild— 
is located wholly within my district. 
This is a problem that has been with us 
for a goodly number of years but has be- 
come more acute with the advent of the 
commercial jet airliners. Commercial 
jet operations commenced at Idlewild in 
October 1958. 

While the situation in my congres- 
sional district is probably the worst in 
the United States today, I know that 
the problem is not confined to the New 
York area. Therefore, for the informa- 
tion of all, I think it well to review here 
what we in Queens have found to be the 
problem, because I know many Members 
of Congress who have large airports in 
their districts have a problem and theirs 
will become more acute as air traffic 
grows and more and more jets are put 
into operation. 

In July 1955 I called a meeting at the 
Federal Building, Idlewild Airport, to 
which was invited civic leaders in our 
area, Officials of the Cig Aeronautics 
Administration, represefitatives, and 
other Long Island Congressmen. It was 
my thought that we could get together, 
discuss our problem and possibly work 
out a solution which would make Federal 
legislation unnecessary. This did not 
prove to be the case. 

Because of the fact that those who 
had control over the operation of the 
airports and air traffic took no action, I 
found it necessary early in 1956 to in- 
troduce legislation which I felt, if en- 
acted, would go a long way toward alle- 
viation of the problem. The three bills 
I introduced, briefly, would, first manda- 
torily lift the minimum ceilings for oper- 
ation of commercial airliners; second, 
evoke criminal penalties for the viola- 
tion of regulations governing the flight 
of airplanes; third, ban the operation of 
jet airliners from airports located in 
cities or counties having a population 
of 1 million, These bills were referred 
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to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. In July 1956 the Sub- 
committee on Transportation held hear- 
ings on these three bills. No future ac- 
tion was taken. . 

These same bills were introduced in the 
85th Congress, but no action was taken 
by the committee. 

During all this time, I continued to 
correspond with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the Port of New York 
Authority, and the National Air Trans- 
port Coordinating Committee, seeking 
their cooperation in working out regu- 
lations which would bring about a man- 
ner of operating air traffic so that the 
noise therefrom would be reduced to a 
level that the airport neighbors could 
tolerate. I must say that very little was 
accomplished. The Port of New York 
Authority, which operates the airports in 
the New York area, namely, Newark, N.J.: 
Teterboro, N.J.; La Guardia, N.Y.; and 
New York International did ban jet oper- 
ations until such time as they were tested 
and it was thought that the noise level 
was such that the airport neighbors could 
endure same. In October 1958 permis- 
sion was granted by the New York Port 
Authority for the operation to and from 
Idlewild of the Boeing 707 and the Comet 
IV, under specified conditions without 
subjecting neighboring communities to 
intolerable noise. 

The conditions under which the Port 
Authority permits jets to operate at Idle- 
wild include a mandatory runway use 
procedure that requires that jet aircraft 
use overwater takeoffs whenever wind 
and other conditions permit. When 
these conditions do not permit, the 
planes are supposed to conduct their 
flight so as not to create a noise level 
to exceed 112 perceived noise decibels. 
Also takeoffs at night are to be permitted 
only over water from 10 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

These conditions sound good, but it has 
not. worked out so well in practice— 
weather conditions and other alleged 
reasons seem much too often to prevent 
“overwater” takeoffs and exceptions are 
continuously made to the rule regarding 
night flights. Also, you will note these 
regulations all affect takeoffs, not land- 
ings. 

Due to the fact that jet operations 
were an accomplished fact in January, I 
reintroduced my bills on minimum ceil- 
ings and criminal penalties. Failure to 
get action on previously introduced legis- 
lation and feeling a new approach was 
warranted, I also introduced House Reso- 
lution 162 to create a select committee to 
conduct an investigation and study of the 
powers and functions of agencies over the 
operation of aircraft. I think it appro- 
priate here to review some of the reasons 
I felt it necessary to introduce this legis- 
lation, 

Prior to the enactment of the Federal 
Aviation Act and the establishment, un- 
der this act, of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, there was no regulation, backed 
up by law, which gave anyone jurisdic- 
tion over the noise problem of the avia- 
tion industry. In the New York area, as 
previously stated, the New York Port 
Authority specified certain criteria for 
the operation of jets. When these were 
announced it was reported in the press 
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that Gen. E. R. Quesada stated that he 
would do everything he could to elimi- 
nate these restrictions on jet opera- 
tions—this in October 1958 before he 
assumed office in January 1959 as Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency. In addition to the regulations 
of the New York Port Authority, we have 
now the Federal Aviation Agency and the 
National Air Transport Coordinating 
Committee, a voluntary intraindustry 
committee to coordinate civil air trans- 
port operations in the metropolitan New 
York-New Jersey air terminal area. My 
experience proved that each time I tried 
to pinpoint responsibility for noise nuis- 
ance there was “buck passing”’ from one 
agency to another. To me, it seemed 
necessary that we go into this question 
of responsibility and determine who was 
responsible in each given instance for a 
particular problem and then, if there was 
no specified area of responsibility, by 
legislation fix same and give the proper 
organization the power to enforce it. 
For these reasons, House Resolution 162 
was introduced. 

House Resolution 162 was referred to 
the Committee on Rules. On July 29, 
1959, I appeared before this committee in 
support of same. ‘The committee real- 
ized the preblem and was most sympa- 
thetic. However, because of a possible 
conflict in interest with the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
action was deferred so that consultation 
could be had with the chairman of that 
committee. On August 18, 1959, Hon. 
Oren Harris appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Rules in opposition to House 
Resolution 162. It was his contention 
that the subject matter properly be- 
longed before his committee. During his 
appearance before the Committee on 
Rules he, at the request cof the chair- 
man, agreed to call a meeting of his 
committee to go into the problem. 

I might say here, that I had not been 
idle in the time that no committee action 
was in progress. I was corresponding 
with and meeting in person with those 
who I felt could be of assistance in find- 
ing a solution to this problem of noise. 
At a conference in my office on August 
13, 1959, with Gen. E. R. Quesada and 
other Member of Congress from Long 
Island, I specifically- requested General 
Quesada to give me the legal views of the 
Federal Aviation Agency on the author- 
ity to deal with the aircraft noise prob- 
lem. Under date of August 24, 1959, I 
received a letter from General Quesada 
in which he stated: 

Thus, while I feel I have the basic legal 
authority to issue air traffic control regula- 
tions to suppress jet aircraft noise for the 
protection of people and property on the 
ground, I am, of course, not in a sound 
position to issue any such regulations until 
appropriate technical and legal studies are 
completed. 


Mr. Speaker, this was the first time I 
had had anyone come out and state that 
authority existed for controlling noise. 
So, the Federal Aviation Agency says 
they have the power, under law, but they 
are not in a position to exercise it. 

On August 26 and 27, 1959, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce called an execu- 
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tive session of the Subcommittees on 
Transportation and Aeronautics and 
Health and Safety to consider House 
Resolution 162. Appearing before the 
subcommittees, in addition to myself, 
were Gen. E. R. Quesada, Administra- 
tor, Federal Aviation Agency; Hon. 
James R. Durfee, Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board; and Mr. Stuart G. Tip- 
ton, president, Air Transportation of 
America. On request, representatives of 
the Port of New York Authority were 
allowed to sit in. At the conclusion of 
the meeting on August 27, the chairman 
announced that he intended to hold an 
open hearing in New York at New York 
International Airport at which time 
public testimony would be taken from 
the agencies involved with the air 
traffic problem, civic groups and private 
citizens. This meeting was held on 
September 7, 1959, Labor Day. 

At the September 7 meeting the Port 
Authority testified as to their efforts to 
curtail noise, Mr. James C. Pyle, As- 
sistant Administrator, Federal Aviation 
Agency, reiterated that the Federal 
Aviation Agency has “the authority to 
step into this picture and do some- 
thing,” and Adm. Charles E. Rosendahl, 
executive director, National Air Trans- 
port Coordinating Committee, reviewed 
the aims and purposes of his committee 
in this field. 

Supposedly, all of us had one objective 
in mind—the abatement of noise with- 
out sacrificing safety. However, before 
the committee, the spokesman for the 
National Air Transport Coordinating 
Committee made the following state- 
ment: 

Responsibility for rules and regulations 
which govern the flight operation of air- 
craft lies with the Federal Government, and 
not with any other agency. You-gentlemen, 
having been in on the drafting of the legis- 
lation of the act, I am sure appreciate that 
as much as anybody. 

It is, in our opinion, not appropriate that 
the airport operator seek to enforce flying 
regulations which are appropriately the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government. 
Safety in air transportation will, not be 
gained by a duplication in flying regula- 
tion. 

While the airlines and National Air Trans- 
port Coordinating Committee are whole- 
heartedly in favor of working with the air- 
port operator for the reduction of noise, as 
they have done and will continue to do, 
there would be less confusion. and there 
might be more result if the airport operator 
would not endeavor to form and enforce 
rules in an area which has logically been 
reserved to Federal jurisdiction. 


From my work with the agencies, I 
have found that the Port of New York 
Authority has been earnestly concerned 
with the noise problem as it affects the 
airport neighbors and here we have an 
example of one agency which is supposed 
to be working on the same problem pub- 
licly belittling the other. It is important 
to know also that the Port of New York 
Authority was a member, to the extent 
of contribution to the finacial support, 
of the National Air Transport Coordi- 
nating Committee. As a result of the 
testimony of the National Air Transport 
Coordinating Committee spokesman, the 
Port of New York Authority on Septem- 
ber 10, 1959, announced its resignation 
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from the National Air Transport Coor- 
dinating Committee. 

I believe that it has been conclusively 
proved that my constituents and I have 
not exaggerated the existing problem. 
Something must be done so that those 
living in the vicinity of large airports 
may enjoy their homes in relative peace 
and comfort, worship in their churches 
without undue disturbances, have their 
children educated without’ continued 
cessation of classroom work while planes 
pass over, and secure a good night’s sleep 
without being awakened time and time 
again throughout the night. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said before, this is 
a problem that is going to get worse un- 
less action is taken now to meet it. The 
FAA states that it has authority under 
the Federal Aviation Act to issue regu- 
lations curbing noise, but it has not 
chosen to use this authority. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot urge too strong- 
ly that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce take affirmative ac- 
tion by recommending passage of ef- 
fective Federal legislation prescribing 
mandatory regulations in this field. 





Ambassador of Good Will to People of 


Laos 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


: OF ILLINOIS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
we have been much concerned over the 


news from Laos, and have been asking 


ourselves what we have received in re- 
turn for the millions we have poured into 
that country. At such a time it was 
heartening to receive from a constituent 
the article from Our Sunday Visitor that 
I am extending my remarks to include. 
This is the story of a young American 
who gave himself to Laos, and, as Our 
Sunday Visitor states, became by his 
service and sacrifice one of our country’s 
greatest ambassadors of good will. Now 
at 32 he is dying, but long after the mil- 
lions we have tunneled into Laos are 
forgotten, Tom Dooley and his work will 
be remembered by the primitive peoples 
of that land. . 

The article from Our Sunday Visitor 
follows: 

A PRAYER FoR TOM DOOLEY 
(By Dale Francis) 

The very least any of us should do for 
Tom Dooley is to say a prayer for him. But 
Dr. Tom Dooley, being the man he is, would 
probably ask you to say a prayer for Medico 
instead. 

Chances are you've already heard of this 
valiant American. A graduate of Notre 
Dame, a medical doctor, a man with a mis- 
sion, Tom Dooley is one of the great heroes 
of our times. 

A handsome young man with professional 
skill, he could have been a great success in 
private practice in some American city. He 
eould have belonged to the best clubs, mixed 
with the very best people. Instead he chose 
to give his life to the poorest of the poor. He 
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went into the most primitive of areas to try 
to heal the sick. 

Laos lies between Vietnam and Thailand, 
bordering on the north on Communist China, 
Tom Dooley works in the jungles of Laos, a 
dedicated man who has convinced the peo- 
ple he serves that Americans are good people, 
that Americans not only send material goods, 
they come themselves to sweat, to suffer, 
to struggle against the hardships of primi- 
tive life. 

Dr. Tom Dooley has been one of the great- 
est ambassadors of good will this Nation’ has 
ever had and the good he has done has spread. 
He formed Medico, an organization designed 
to bring help to primitive peoples every- 
where through the labors of sacrificing men 
and women. 

Medico has grown until now its work has 
spread into eight countries and it will grow 
more as others learn about it, as young doc- 
tors volunteer to work in primitive countries, 
as young technicians make sacrifices to help 
the least of those in the world. 

A few weeks ago Tom Dooley was working 
in the jungles only 25 miles from the border 
of China. He was too busy to pay much 
attention to the growth on his chest, but 
when the time came he had a few hours, he 
asked another doctor to remove it. He did. 
A biopsy was made. Tom Dooley has a melo- 
noma, one of the deadliest of all cancers. 

He is only 32 years old. He has crowded 
many worthwhile achievements into these 
short years, but he hopes that before his life 
is ended he will have accomplished even 
more. He hopes to finish another book and 
he hopes to get Medico on a sound financial 
basis. 

As I said, the very least any of us can do 
for Tom Dooley is to pray for him but there 
are millions of people of all faiths in the 
United States who should do more, who 
should help him get Medico on a sound basis 
so that it will continue even if Dr. Tom 
Dooley is not there to guide it. There must 
be many young men who believe as Tom 
Dooley believes in the importance of help- 
ing those who are in greatest need, certainly 
there will be more volunteers willing to go 
into primitive lands. 

This is a nonsectarian organization, it is 
supported not by people of any one faith, 
its workers include people of many faiths. 
They teach no religion except that which 
they teach by example, showing their love 
for even the least among us. 





Public Law 86-211: The Veterans’ 
Pension Act of 1959 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has approved H.R. 7650, the Veter- 
ans’ Pension Act of 1959, and it has been 
designated Public Law 86-211. The 
President signed this bill at Chequers in 
England on Saturday, August 29, 1959. 

This is an event of tremendous sig- 
nificance. It is fair to say that this is 
the first basic sweeping, far-reaching 
provision of the pension structure of the 
Nation since the time of the Revolution. 
Up to now we have made a liberalization 
here, increased the rates there, and made 
generally minor changes. The bill which 
was reported unanimously by the Vet- 
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erans’ Affairs Committee represents sev- 
eral years of study, thought, and serious 
consideration by the committee and its 
staff. On this project, of course, we have 
had the full cooperation of the Veterans’ 
Administration and for that we are ex- 
tremely grateful. 

It would not have been possible to 
enact this measure into law had it not 
been for the leadership of the chairman, 
the gentleman from Texas, the Honora- 
ble Ourn E. Teacue. He has displayed 
rare tact, judgment, and legislative skill 
in successfully piloting this measure into 
its final stage. I am sure that I speak 
for all other members of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs and most of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives when I express these sentiments. 

The bill was passed by the House on 
June 15, 1959, by a division vote—226 
yeas to 34 nays. The Senate followed 
suit on August 13 by a record vote—86 
yeas to 6 nays. 

Basically, this legislation which is ef- 
fective July 1, 1960, emphasizes and 
strengthens the principle of paying pen- 
sion on the basis of need and disability. 
Today we have three rates of pension 
payable to our veterans—$66.15 monthly 
if the veteran is less than 65 years of 
age and has been on the pension rolls for 
less than 10 years; $78.75 if he is 65 years 
of age and has been on the rolls for 10 
or more years; $135.45 if he is in need of 
aid and attendance or if he is so helpless 
or blind so as to require the constant aid 
of another person.. Income limits of 
$1,400 if single and $2,700 if with de- 
pendents must be met. 

The determination of permanent total 
disability is made on a liberal basis. 
Such rating is granted—where the re- 
quirement of permanence is met—when 
there is a single disability of 60 percent, 
or two or more disabilities one of which 
is 40 percent in degree, combined with 
other disability or disabilities to a total 
of 70 percent, and unemployability at- 
tributed thereto. 

Although age alone is not a basis for 
entitlement to pension, it is considered in 
association with disability and unem- 
ployability in determining permanent 
and total disability. ‘The aforemen- 
tioned percentage requirements are re- 
duced on the attainment of age 55 to a 
60-percent rating for one or more dis- 
abilities, with no percentage require- 
ment for any one disability; at age 60 
to a 50-percent rating for one or more 
disabilities; and at age 65 to one dise 
ability ratable at 10 percent or more. 
When these reduced percentage require- 
ments are met and the disability or dis- 
abilities involved are of a permanent na- 
ture, a permanent and total disability 
rating will be assigned, if the veteran is 


‘determined to be unable to secure and 


follow substantially gainful employment 
by reason of such disability. 

Public Law 86-211 retains the age, and 
disability requirements listed above pro- 
vides for a pension of $85 monthly for a 
veteran with less than $600 annual in- 
come; $70 if his income is between $600 
and $1,200; $40 monthly if his income is 
between $1,200 and $1,800. Fora veteran 
with one dependent and having less than 
$1,000 annual income the pension is $90; 
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it is increased to $95 if he has two de- 
pendents, and to $100 if he has three or 
more dependents, ‘These rates are in- 
creased by $70 for the veteran who needs 
regular aid and attendance. For the first 
time the Administrator is authorized to 
furnish an invalid lift to this latter clas- 
sification of veterans. This will be a real 
benefit since many of them are bed- 
ridden. 

In connection with the rates of pen- 
sion I think that Members of the House 
will be interested to know that nearly 
200,000 veterans who are presently on the 
pension rolls have less than $100 annual 
income. Thus it is readily apparent the 
economic impact which this bill will have 
and the very practical effect it will have 
in helping this group meet its daily liv- 
ing problems. 

The bill also provides substantial in- 
creases for widows and children. The 
rate today for a widow is $50.40 monthly. 
This is increased to $60 if she has less 
than $600 a year income. If she has one 
child, the present rate is $63 and that 
has been increased to $75 for a widow 
with less than $1,000 annual income. 

The most costly feature of this Public 
Law 211 is the so-called widows’ equali- 
zation or parity. Up until now the wid- 
ows of veterans of World War II and 
Korea have had to show at the time of 
their husband’s death that he had some 
service-connected disability, however 
slight, in order to qualify for a non-serv- 
ice-connected pension. The widows of 
World War I veterans do not have to 
meet such a qualification and one of the 
provisions of Public Law 86-211 removes 
this disparity and places the widows of 
these three conflicts on an equal footing. 
This is of the greatest significance and 
in my judgment marks a real step for- 
ward. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the savings provisions which are a 
part of Public Law 86-211 give the full- 
est protection to the group of veterans 
who are presently on the pension rolis 
or who will come on the rolls prior to 
July 1, 1960. If it is to their advantage 
or to the advantage of a widow to elect 
to remain under the present rates, he or 
she may do so and be protected in that 
right so long as they may live. In other 
words, each veteran will have the choice 
of deciding whether he can receive a 
higher pension under the new law or 
under the old law. In either event his 
rights will be protected. 

Now a word as to eost. The first-year 
cost of this proposal will be $309 million 
and it will drop each succeeding year 
for the first five years, when in the fifth 
year it will be $165 million. By the turn 
of the century, the year 2000, the total 
cost will be $9,319 million. Of this 
amount, $22 billion may be attributed 
to the widows equalization provision. 
Savings in excess of $13 billion are pos- 
sible under the veterans’ rates, to make 
the net cost approximately $9 billion as 
I have indicated earlier. 

I want to close by saying, Mr. Speaker, 
that I think we have gone a long way 
toward solving our pension problem. 
The bill is a positive and constructive 
step forward. 
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Atomic Energy and Our U.S. Shrimp 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, just last 
month the very able gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston] presented to this 
body some of his views on our domestic 
shrimp market. He indicated actions 
necessary to alleviate the severe slump in 
the domestic shrimp market and pointed 
out very vividly that the shrimp industry 
in the United States is presently under- 
going its greatest struggle for survival, 
due to a combination of factors. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been studying the 
problem of our shrimp industry, which is 
a matter of very great concern to me, be- 
cause the shrimping industry is of the 
greatest importance to thousands of my 
constituents in Florida. I am sure that 
all of you know that the shrimp ranks 
first in dollar value among all commer- 
cial fish in the United States today, yet 
the small amount of research conducted 
in the past years by the Federal and 
State agencies, while it has yielded some 
very valuable information, has merely 
scratched the surface of what can be a 
great and continuing boon to the shrimp 
industry in the United States today—in- 
deed its very salvation. 

Great strides are being taken by our 
U.S. industry through steadily increas- 
ing uses of radioactive isotopes and ra- 
diation methods made possible under the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission atoms- 
for-peace program. 

All indications to date reveal that, de- 
spite the relatively small amount of re- 
search and development moneys ex- 
pended by our Government thus far in 
this most important field, our standard of 
living—in spite of inflationary trends— 
and our national economy can be im- 
proved a hundredfold through the de- 
velopment and application of radioactive 
isotopes and radiation to industry of 
their very many proven uses in the fields 
of rubber, paper, steel, chemicals, elec- 
tronics, and so forth, and their potential 
application to our fishing industry. My 
learned colleague from Georgia indi- 
cated his concern, and rightly so, over 
the tremendously increased imports of 
shrimp into the United States from for< 
eign countries. I believe that he said 
some 40 countries ship at least some 
shrimp imports to the United States. 
This concern was very ably demonstrated 
in his quote of the figures from the US. 
Bureau of Fisheries. According to that 
Bureau the shrimp imports for the 
month of March 1959 totaled 8,492,000 

pounds, or almost double the 4,986,000 
pounds imported during the same month 
in 1958. I need not tell you, Mr. Speaker, 
what effect this has upon our own shrimp 
industry and its thousands of employees. 

In view of the current status of radia- 
tion preservation of fish and other sea- 
food products as I have learned of it, I 
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can say that I am indeed encouraged 
with the great possibilities offered the 
U.S. fishing industry and urge that we 
fully support that portion of the atoms- 
for-peace program having to do with 
radioisotopes application to the preserva- 
tion of food, including fish and other 
seafood products. Vast amounts of 
money can be saved, production can be 
increased, prices reduced, yet profits in- 
creased if we are able successfuly to pre- 
serve these very popular, very nourishing, 
yet highly fragile seafood products, thus 
eliminating the necessity for refrigera- 
tion, storage, and other costly aspects 
of theindustry. If we are the first coun- 
try to perfect this method, and we cer- 
tainly should be the first, then I believe 
we would not need to be concerned about 
the amount of imports by other coun- 
tries because we could then compete with 
them completely successfully, to such an 
extent that these imports would decrease 
and perhaps in time disapear. 

The American fishing industry has 
approximately 160 separate species of 
fish and shellfish which are sold in sev- 
eral thousand different market forms. 
Data should be made available to enable 
the processor to evaluate the relative 
economics of radiation preservation 
against those of icing, freezing, canning, 
and curing. There is no question but 
that in many cases slight increases in 
processing costs could be absorbed to 
make available fishery products in much 
more acceptable form. We are not the 
only country experimenting in the 
methods and techniques of using radio- 
isotope irradiation for the preservation 
of fish. For example, a Prof. B. S. Swig- 
hart at Harwell, England, said in an ad- 
dress last month that the possibilities of 
low-level irradiation doses prolonging 
the shelf life of poultry and fish are 
equally promising. Fish appear to be 
more sensitive to the development of ran- 
eidity and color changes because of their 
greater susceptibility of fish oils to oxi- 
dation. Codfish cakes show a rather 
high acceptability even after treatment 
with sterilization doses. This is also 
true for other seafood products such as 
cooked crabmeat and oysters. Many 
other seafood products such as crabmeat, 
lobster meat, kippered herring, finan 
haddie, and so forth, have shown prom- 
ise. Further. articles on irradiation pro- 
cessing of foods in Britain indicate that 
nonfatty fish, cod and lemon sole, prove 
more suitable for radiation treatment, 
but even with these, however, flavor 
changes limit the maximum acceptable 
radiation dosage. A substantial increase 
in storage life of the order of three times 
under refrigeration was obtained when 
the radiation treatment was combined 
with an antibiotic dip. Conclusions to be 
drawn from these are that preliminary 
work strongly indicates that there will 
be commercial application for the radia- 
tion preservation of fish and other sea- 
food products to extend storage life. 
Much experimental work remains to be 
done, however. Irradiation facilities lo- 
cated at dockside or on board ship will 
be required for future operations. Com- 
mercial application of radiation to ex- 
tend the storage life of fish products 
will be contingent upon securing whole- 
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someness approval by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

The Atomic Energy Commission- re- 
cently stated that its studies on the radi- 
ation preservation of foods have shown 
that the preservation of fish by ionizing 
radiations stand, perhaps, the closest to- 
ward being technically feasible of all the 
foods studied to date. The Commission 
recently authorized a small research con- 
tract with MIT for the purpose of de- 
termining the requirements for making 
fish preservation by irradiation an eco- 
nomic and industrial feasibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand under this 
contract at MIT it is proposed to evalu- 
ate on a national level the possible uses 
of ionizing radiation for the preservation 
of fish. This study is to encompass the 
following points and provide answers to 
the following questions: 

First. What is known regarding the 
technical status of the preservation of 
fish today? 

Second. What are the more promising 
species and which are those less suitable 
for these purposes? What research work 
and what developmental work is neces- 
sary to provide radiation-preserved 
products on the market? This work may 
be arbitrarily broken down into the fol- 
lowing areas: (a) Technological require- 
ments, (b) economic considerations, (c) 
packaging requirements, (d) storage re- 
quirements, (e) radiation sources, (f) 
preferred method of irradiation geome- 
try, (g) wholesomeness and toxicity 
testing= 

This study will further show where the 
research and development should be 
undertaken nationally, who the people 
are, who might best do the work in each 
of its various aspects, how the work 
should be phased out in terms of time 
and in terms of money, what the other 
methods of sterilization of preservation 
of fish are, which may be competitive— 
such as antibiotics—when the Atomic 
Energy Commission should lend, dimin- 
ish or cease its support entirely and when 
private industry should take over this 
work. Finally, how much money should 
such a program cost? All of this will be 
phased out in detail. 

Mr. Speaker, I am most encouraged to 
know of research of this type being con- 
ducted by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and, from some knowledge of many 
of its past successes, I have every reason 
to be encouraged that the Commission 
will be successful in accomplishing this 
most important objective of preservation 
of fish and other types of seafood. I 
need not point out the importance of 
the U.S. fishing industry to our national 
economy, nor will I reiterate the many 
problems facing that industry today. 
Since the beginning of time when man 
first learned that fish are edible, the in- 
dustry as such has almost been taken 
for granted. It has lagged far behind 
in the application of modern techniques, 
research, and development, and in Fed- 
eral Government support. Speaking 
from firsthand knowledge of the U.S. 
shrimp industry, I know that very lim- 
ited amounts of research moneys of 
Federal and State agencies have been 
allocated in the past years for carrying 
out essential research on shrimp in the 
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Gulf of Mexico. The amount of funds is 
certainly not commensurate with the 
present value and the future importance 
of this resource. 

The taxpayers of the United States 
have made a justifiable yet an enormous 
investment in the atom—some $10 billion 
in all. If dividends—tangible, direct 
money returns to the Government—can 
be earned on this huge investment, then 
in, fairness to the U.S. taxpayer they 
should be earned. I submit that divi- 
dends are now being earned on the Gov- 
ernment’s modestinvestment in the AEC 
isotope program and that this program 
is now the only segment of the atoms- 
for-peace program where the Govern- 
ment is receiving direct money returns on 
its investment—these returns taking the 
form of greater amounts of taxes paid on 
profits earned through the application 
of radioisotopes to their industry. With 
the increased use of isotopes in our in- 
dustry will naturally come increased 
benefits to the national economy in the 
direct form of savings reflected and in- 
creased taxes willingly paid to the Gov- 
ernment. The Government benefits; the 
user of the isotopes benefits through 
more profits; and the whole economy 
improves. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that this 
body will agree that the AEC isotopes de- 
velopment program with its many, many 
possible applications toward the im- 
provement of our national economy 
through increased efficiency in our in- 
dustry is one of the best bargains ever 
bought by the U.S. taxpayers. Yet, Mr. 
Speaker, this particular aspect of the 
atomic energy program is but an infant 
in comparison with the atomic power 
development program or the weapons 
program. It has barely begun its re- 
search into all of the many potential 
uses which will improve the lot of all 
mankind. I believe that this program in 


the Atomic Energy Commission will, in. 


the not too distant future, repay ten- 
fold the total cost of our vast U.S. atomic 
energy industry. I, therefore, urge that 
we at all times encourage and support 
the speedy development within the 
Atomic Energy Commission of its re- 
search and development program to pro- 
mote the wide use of radioactive isotopes 
by both our Government and private 
industry. 





The Descendants of the Adam Wolf 


Family of Blair County, Pa., Have’ 


Preserved Their Noble Heritage by 
Over a Century of Honest and Whole- 
some Living " 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
there are countless examples of busi- 
ness success achieved under the incom- 


parable American free enterprise sys- 
tem yet none of them exceed in im- 
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pressiveness the story of the Wolf 
family of Altoona, Blair County, Pa. 

It was over a century ago that Adam 
Wolf a German immigrant landed in 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., and combining his 
talents as a cabinetmaker and under- 
taker, as was the custom at the turn 
of the century, he opened a store that 
was to prove the forerunner of the larg- 
est chain of independent furniture 
stores in Pennsylvania. 

In the year 1902 Charles E. Wolf, a 
son of Adam Wolf, opened the City 
Furniture Store in Altoona which 
marked the beginning of the first store 
in the present chain of 17 modern fur- 
niture stores, 15 of which are located 
in central Pennsylvania while the other 
2 stores are in Cumberland, Md., and 
Keyser, W. Va. 

George A. Wolf and Herbert T. Wolf, 
sons of the late Charles E. and Annie 
C. Wolf, head the organization, with 
George A. Wolf as president and his 
brother Herbert T. Wolf as general man- 
ager. Their mother Mrs. Annie C. Wolf 
was president of the firm at the time 
of her death. 

George and Herbert Wolf inherited the 
keen business acumen of their parents 
and their high regard for moral values 
in life with the result the Wolf firm has 
enjoyed remarkable success. The 17 
modern stores were developed under the 
direction of George and Herbert Wolf 
who have employed modern methods of 
merchandising that are in the best tra- 
ditions of American business life in the 
retail furniture field. 

The Altoona store, which is head- 
quarters for the Wolf chain, occupies an 
entire city block in depth, is six stories 
high and contains over an acre of actual 
display area. 

A typical family organization the offi- 
cers of Wolf Furniture Co. are sons and 
grandson of the founder, Charles E. Wolf, 
and are as follows: George A. Wolf, pres- 
ident; Herbert T. Wolf, general man- 
ager; Herbert T. Wolf, Jr., buyer; and 
Gerald P. Wolf, treasurer. The firm is 
fortunate in having a large staff of com- 
petent employees many of them having 
from 10 to over 30 years of loyal and 
efficient service. 

This year marks the 57th anniversary 
of the founding by Charles E. Wolf of 
the Altoona store.. From the founding 
of the Hollidaysburg store by his father, 
Adam Wolf, over 100 years ago, four 
generations of the Wolf family have held 
the reins of what has become a flourish- 
ing business venture that has developed 
into a virtual furniture empire. Thus 
the theme of the 57th anniversary cele- 
gration—“A proud past, a promising fu- 
ture’—is. not only meaningful but an 
accurate description of the experience 
and outlook of the Wolf family in the 
business realm. 

Through the long and successful his- 
tory of the Wolf family its members have 
not allowed their progress in the busi- 
ness field to outshadow their interest in 
their community, State or Nation. 

A member of the family Ensign George 
Anderson Wolf, U.S. Navy, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. George A. Wolf made the su- 
preme sacrifice in defense of his country 
when the Japanese perpetrated the 
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sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. Ensign 
Wolf was among the 1,103 officers and 
enlisted men who went down with their 
ship the U.S.S. Arizona which still lies 
submerged in the waters of Pearl Harbor. 

The present officers of the Wolf Fur- 
niture Co. are all active in civic and 
church affairs giving unstintingly of 
their time, money, and efforts in ad- 
vancing the best interests of the com- 
munity. Thus it is a pleasure to salute 
such a fine American family on the 57th 
anniversary of the founding of the first 
store in the present chain of 17 mod- 
ern furniture stores. 

In conclusion the Altoona, Pa., Mirror 
in the September 5, 1959, issue paid 
tribute to the Wolf family in an editorial 
entitled “It’s Grand Family,” which I 
wish to include at this point in my re- 
marks, together with an article in the 
September 4, 1959, issue regarding the 
anniversary dinner honoring Wolf Fur- 
niture Co. employees: 

[From the Altoona Mirror, Sept. 5, 1959] 

Ir’s GRAND FAMILY 


When families get together a grand good 
time is enjoyed by all, and when the store 
family of the Wolf Furniture Co., comprising 
17 units, held an appreciation dinner at the 
Penn-Alto Hotel this week, tributes were nu- 
merous, gayety prevailed, and every member 
of the family was lauded. 

The dinner was the occasion for awarding 
service insignia to firm members and em- 
ployees with 30-, 20-, and 10-year records, 
and the group is large. 

Previously, 11 won 30-year, 6 20-year, and 
25 the 10-year awards. This year the Altoona 
stores added 2 30-year workers, 4 with 20 
years’ service, and 12 with 10 years, while the 
16 branch stores turned up 1 30-year em- 
ployee, 5 with 20 years, and 19 with 10-year 
records. 

The Wolf Furniture Co. name is a house- 
hold one throughout 17 communities in the 
State and in West Virginia and Maryland 
communities, too, for the firm has shown a 
tremendous growth, thanks to fine leadership 
and excellent employee and supervising 
groups. The employees, however, are given 
full credit for this progress, and the appre- 
ciation dinner most heartily lauded the men 
and women in the organization. 

The founder, Charles E. Wolf, and his wife, 
Mrs. Annie C. Wolf, president at the time of 
her death, were recalled, along with John J. 
Wolf, merchandising manager, all giving the 
business its first start, and each building up 
the business for the sons of the founding 
family to carry on. Grandsons today add to 
the tradition as operating directors. 

The Wolf Furniture Co. family is a happy 
one, as was demonstrated at the elaborate 
appreciation dinner, and everyone shared in 
the praises and in the display of loyalty to a 
firm that has been a leader in advancing 
Altoona, as well as all the communities where 
stores now are operating. 

The evening was climaxed with an excel- 
lent talk by Howard W. Lindaman, music 
man, former councilman, and champion ~ 
pepper-upper in the Altoona community. 
His address drew rounds of applause as he 
recalled the courtesies, the business ability, 
and the fine accomplishments of the Wolf 
family over the years. 

The Wolf Furniture Co. family is certainly 
one to be pround of. It’s one of pep and en- 
thusiasm and loyalty. 


[From the Altoona Mirror, Sept. 4, 1959] 

Wor Furniture EMPLOYzees FeTep AT DINNER 
Event ‘ 

The second appreciation dinner in honor 

of Wolf Furniture Co. employees of the Al- 

toona and 16 branch stores was held in the 
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Logan room of the Penn-Alto Hotel Thurs- 
day evening. 

In his opening remarks, Gerald P. Wolf, 
toastmaster, said that the dinner was to 
honor the firm employees. He introduced a 
number of guests, including business and 
professional leaders. 

Greetings were by John Wolf, son of Her- 
bert T. Wolf, and a June graduate of Notre 
Dame University, where he majored in busi- 
ness administration; Herbert T. Wolf, Jr., 
and James Dilling, new supervisor of the 16 
branch stores. 

Growth of the Wolf stores was praised by 
the main speaker, Howard W. Lindaman, who 
recalled his 6 years of experience as a sales- 
man. Mr. Lindaman, a longtime customer, 
traced his store association. 

George A. Wolf, president, presented the 
service awards to the Altoona personnel, 
while Herbert T. Wolf, Sr., made the awards 
to the branch employees and also talked 
about his recent European trip. Awards 
were made to employees with 30, 20, and 10 
years of service. 

Introduced were Miss Zelia Reynolds, a 
retired employee, and Mrs. Marian Stoltz, 
who has 34 years servite with the firm and 
was presented a bouquet. 

P. Edmund Riley, introduced as “Mr. Wolf 
Furniture,” with 37 years’ service, presented 
gifts to George A. Wolf and to Herbert T. 
Wolf, Sr. 

The invocation was by Raymond Higgins, 
of Tyrone; the benediction by Raymond 
Kerns. Song conductor was E. E. Rudisill 
and music was by the Alleghenyaires, while 
Karl F. Irvin presented dinner music. 

The Altoona response when the awards 
were made was by James E. Potter, while the 
branch response was by Wilford Fisher, of 
Bellefonte. 

Recipient of the gold and diamond-studded 
pins included: 

ALTOONA STORE 


Thirty-year award: Raymond C. Kerns, 
James E. Potter. 

Twenty-year award: Harold Brubaker, 
James A. Goss, Marthella D. Mays, Donald 
A. Wertz. 

Ten-year award: Donald Baird, Robert 
Beasom, James Dilling, Reta Glunt, Edna 
Kimlin, James Enisely, Richard Koch, Charles 
McConahy, Rose Marie Marasco, Oscar 
Schmidhammer, Gerald P. Wolf, Anthony 
Zsifkov. 

BRANCH STORES 

Thirty-year award: Raymond Higgins, 
Tyrone. 

Twenty-year award: Eugene Beckwith, 
Lewistown; William Clemens, Hollidaysburg; 

* Wilford Fisher, Bellefonte; Louis E. Patton, 
Lewistown; Arch Rounsley, Lock Haven. 


Ten-year award: Eugene Baker, Hunting- 
don; Robert Conrad, Lewistown; Alma Frahn, 
Williamsport; Walter Goody, Barnesboro; 
Augustus Hussleton, Lock Haven; Leo Isner, 
Cumberland; Charles Keefe, Barnesboro; 
James McNeish, Philipsburg; Ronald Olear, 
Barnesboro; Anna Palm, Lewistown; Joseph 
Parsons, Tyrone; Frank Pavelko, Barnesboro; 
Catherine Rattenni, Cumberland; Wallace 
Riley, Clearfield; William Senson, Tyrone; 
Mary Shoemaker, Bellefonte; Mary Signo- 
rino, Lock Haven; Frank Simpkins, Lewiston; 
“~ Blanche Wilks, Barnesboro. 





A Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, truckdrivers all over the United 
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States are noted for their helpfulness 
to motorists who are in trouble on the 
highways. They take a great and jus- 
tifiable pride in the innumerable reports 
which come in from people who have 
been helped, frequently out of serious 
trouble, by the efforts of some passing 
truckdriver. 

My attention has just been directed 
to a courageous act by a truckdriver— 
one which in this case saved the lives 
of some Galveston neighbors and con- 
stituents of mine. The truckdriver in- 
volved here went far beyond the tradi- 
tional helping to change a tire, or pull- 
ing a car out of the ditch. He plunged 
into the water and saved some members 
of the Galveston family from drowning. 
The man’s name is William Mount. He 
drives for the Associated Transport Co., 
and is a member of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Local No. 515, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. I am indebted 
to the Washington office of this organ- 
ization for the information which it is 
now my privilege to insert into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. A letter of commen- 
dation from one of the beneficiaries, Mrs. 
H. D. Dixon, of my home city of Gal- 
veston, tells the story in an unusually 
effective way. The letter follows: 

GALVESTON, TEX., July 14, 1959. 
Mr. Mayor, 
Rossville, Ga. 

Dear Mr. Mayor: I tried to call you at 
your office when we first returned home 
from Florida but I was unable to reach you 
by phone, then the long holiday so I am tak- 
ing the liberty of writing to you as I feel that 
you should know about one of your citizens 
as he is truly a man that any city or com- 
munity will be proud of. 

During the last days of June we stopped 
off in Panama City on our way home from 
Florida and on the morning of June 27 we 
went bathing at the beach there across from 
Reid’s Trailer Courts and Cabins. There 
were four of us, my daughter, Betty Jo, Mrs. 
Albert Vassallo, Cathy Vassallo, and myself. 
After only a few minutes in the water we 
were caught in the undertow and were in 
serious trouble. There was only one life- 
guard on the beach and he had more than 
his hands full with the four of us. Mr. 
Mount, from your city, who lives at 709 East 
Circle Drive, with no thought of himself 
or the danger grabbed the tow rope that the 
life guard had been unable to bring with 
him and swam out to my daughter and 
myself who was battling the undertow thus 
saving our lives, the lifeguard had gone far- 
ther out to the aid of the other members of 
Our party and together they brought us all 
in to safety. I have had a pretty rough 
time of it having swallowed a lot of salt 
water and have become completely exhausted 
but other than that with the help of Mr. 
Mount whose bravery and courage will be 
forever in our hearts and by the grace of 
God we are all safe and sound. I feel very 
strongly that Mr. Mount should get recog- 
nition there in your hometown paper and 
also to his church for his very worthy deed, 
and the Florida papers play down any things 
that might be harmful to their tourist trade. 
Mr. Mount is employed by a trucking firm 
but in the excitement we did not learn the 
name of it. He has a lovely wife and three 
darling children. I will truly appreciate 
any help that you might give us on this 
matter. 

I will close thanking you again for help- 
ing in any way that you can to bring this 
og 2 _ Mount’s friends and neighbors. 

wor a better place for hay people 
like him in it. 4 oe 
Respectfully, 
Mrs. H. D. Drxon. 


September 18 


Mrs. Vassallo resides at 2505 Oak here in 
Galveston. Our daughters are 11 years old. 
H.H.D. 





Protest on Award of Contract to Foreign 
Producer . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. MILLIKEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of Members of Congress, I 
should like to insert in the Recorp a 
copy of the letter which I wrote on Sep- 
tember 9 to the Comptroller General of 
the United States with reference to the 
award by the U.S. Corps of Engineers 
of a contract for hydraulic turbines for 
the Big Bend Reservoir in South Dakota. 
I have particular interest in this matter 
since the low American bidder, Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp., is in my congres- 
sional district: 

SEPTEMBER 9, 1959. 
The Honorable JosEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
General Accounting Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CAMPBELL: I wish to protest the 
award by the U.S. Corps of Engineers of a 
contract to a foreign producer of the hydrau- 
lic turbines for the Big Bend Reservoir in 
South Dakota. The low American bidder, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., has supplied 
the letters of protest which they have sent 
to you. I refer to file B-139912. ‘Your deci- 
sion in this matter will have long term im- 
pact on companies throughout the Nation 
which are selling to our Federal Government. 

Aside from any Buy-American Act consid- 
eration, it is in the interest of the Federal 
Government and of national defense for the 
Government to limit its purchases of hydrau- 
lic turbines to American suppliers. These 
are the prime movers which are supplying 
hydroelectric energy for national health, 
safety, welfare, and defense. These turbines 
are designed to perform over a period of 50 
years or more. Therefore, the original equip- 
ment should be purchased in this country 
so that replacement parts will be quickly 
available in time of war or peace, 

The Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. has 
stated in its several letters that it has of- 
fered to supply these hydraulic turbines to 
the Federal Government at a fair and rea- 
sonable price. Its bid is based upon work 
to be performed by American labor in Amer- 
ican shops, and equipment to be produced 
from American parts, materials, and supplies. 
Its bid was 100 percent in conformity with 
the intent and objectives of the Buy-Ameri- 
can Act and in support of American enter- 
prise, labor, laws, and standard of living. 
But it lost the contract. 

In its next proposal to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to supply hydraulic turbines to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for the Wheeler 
Dam, the corporation figured its price on the 
basis of the maximum amount of materials 
and labor that could be purchased from over- 
seas and still have the bid called an Amer- 
ican bid under current interpretations of 
the Buy American Act. The company offered 
hydraulic turbines which will contain 49- 
plus percent foreign-made components and 
materials. These will be made by foreign 
workmen in foreign plants, and will con- 
tribute nothing to the American economy. 
Through this extreme measure, the Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp. was able to be the low 
bidder, and at least save a crumb for the 
American workman. ° 
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Thus, current interpretations of the Buy 
American Act have forced this company to 
purchase from foreign producers fully fin- 
ished castings and other parts, which for 
years they had been purchasing from Amer- 
ican suppliers in support of American wage 
earners, American enterprise, and in con- 
formity with the letter, spirit, and intent 
of the Buy American Act. It is clear that 
current interpretations of the Buy American 
Act are forcing American producers to ob- 
tain parts and materials from foreign pro- 
ducers in order to compete for sales to our 
own Federal Government, under a statute 
which in the first instance requires the 
Federal Government to limit its purchase 
of supplies to those produced in the United 
States, made from supplies also produced in 
the United States. 

It is your duty, under the Buy American 
Act, to make certain that the contract for 
the hydraulic turbines for the Big Bend 
Reservoir, referred to in file B-139912, be 
awarded to the low American bidder. Fail- 
ure to repect the foreign bid in this instance 
will set a precedent which will shatter the 
Buy American Act. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. MILLIKEN, Jr. 
Member of Congress. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in the 1st session of the 86th Con- 
gress has established a remarkable record 
of continuing progress with respect to 
Federal employee and postal legislation. 

The committee record in behalf of 
Federal employees is especially note- 
worthy in the light of the major employee 
benefits granted in the closing session of 
the 85th Congress, including a 10-per- 
cent retroactive salary increase for over 
500,000 postal employees and nearly 1 
million classified employees, a 10-per- 
cent cost-of-living annuity increase for 
260,000 retirees and 80,000 survivors, and 
a number of fringe benefits. The addi- 
tional employee benefits granted in the 
present Congress are particularly signifi- 
cant when viewed against this backdrop 
of liberal salary increases and other 
benefits to which they will be added. 

The record of the committee also is a 
tribute to the diligence, interest, and fine 
cooperation of every member of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 
Both personally and as chairman of the 
committee I welcome this opportunity 
to express to each member my deep ap- 
preciation for a job well done. The 
members have been most loyal and con- 
scientious in their attendance at com- 
mittee meetings and in the close atten- 
tion they have given to committee leg- 
islation and special studies. In my 
judgment, we have never had a com- 
mittee membership more able, more 
informed, and more devoted to carrying 
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out our complex—and often controver- 
sial—responsibilities. 

This summary is provided with the 
thought that it will be helpful to all 
Members during the recess as a con- 
venient reference to committee actions 
during the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


The Federal employees health benefits 
program (S. 2162), sent to the President 
by the House September 14, 1959, is one 
of the most beneficial employee meas- 
ures approved in any recent Congress. 
There is no finer example of able and 
constructive legislative deliberations 
than demonstrated by our committee in 
taking this extremely complex and con- 
troversial legislation and working out a 
bill that has the unanimous support of 
every committee member, the whole- 
hearted agreement of employees’ organ- 
izations and of private enterprise that 
will provide the services, and the ap- 
proval of the administration. 

This legislation establishes a health 
program, with the Government sharing 
the cost, to protect Federal employees 
and their dependents against the high, 
unbudgetable, and financially burden- 
some costs of medical services. Em- 
ployees will be able to purchas protec- 
tion, at very low cost, from the oppres- 
sive expenses of normal medical care 
and often crushing expense of major or 
catastrophic illness or injury. The pro- 
gram also improves the competitive posi- 
tion of the Government in the recruit- 
ment and retention of competent civilian 
personnel. 

Addition of the health program to the 
existing fringe benefits package for Gov- 
ernment employees—which already in- 
cludes retirement and survivor annuities, 
group life insurance, annual and sick 
leave, pay for job-connected injury or 
death, uniform allowances, and other 
benefits—places the Government on a 
substantially equal level with progressive 
private enterprise in respect to employee 
fringe benefits. 

Basic and extended health protection 
is made available to 2 million employees 
and their dependents—some 4.5 million 
individuals. There will be free choice 
among four separate health plans, in- 
cluding a service benefits plan, such as 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield organizations 
offer; an indemnity plan, such as now 
offered by certain insurance companies; 
any one of several Federal employee or- 
ganization plans; and a comprehensive 
medical plan on either a group-practice 
or individual-practice prepayment basis. 
The plans will provide a wide range of 
hospital, surgical, medical, and related 
benefits. Both the service and the in- 
demnity plan will include at least two 
levels of benefits. Thus, each employee 
will be able to select the plan best suited 
to his own needs. 

The Government’s contribution gen- 
erally is 50 percent of the cost, but not 
than $1.25 or more than $1.75 bi- 
for an individual employee and 
less than $3 or more than $4.25 bi- 
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amination and, in the event of separa- 
tion from Government service, may con- 
vert their coverage to a private plan 
without physical examination. No per- 
son may be excluded because of race, sex, 
health status, or—at time of first oppor- 
tunity to enroll—age. 

This legislation enriches the Federal 
employees’ fringe benefits package by a 
minimum $222 million annual health 
program, with the Government and the 
employees sharing the cost. It is widely 
regarded among employees as the equiva- 
lent in value of another liberal pay in- 
crease, on top of the 10-percent raise 
granted just last year. 

OBSERVANCE OF LEGAL HOLIDAYS 


The committee developed and ap- 
proved H.R. 5752, now on the President's 
desk, to correct inequities in existing laws 
which deprive certain Federal employees 
of the right to a workday off when a 
holiday falls on Saturday or an em- 
ployee’s day off in lieu of Saturday. The 
bill requires that every employee receive 
a workday off for each one of the eight 
legal holidays every year, regardless of 
the day of the week on which any holiday 
may fall. 

OVERSEA TEACHERS 

Public Law 86-91 provides an up-to- 
date system of personnel administration, 
for teachers in schools conducted by the 
Department of Defense for dependents of 
the Department’s personnel in oversea 
areas, which is comparable to the school 
systems in most public primary and sec- 
ondary school jurisdictions in the United 
States. This legislation was developed 
through the Civil Service Subcommittee 
Studies in cooperation with the Depart- - 
ment of Defense and places in effect an 
Executive recommendation. It is also 
a direct implementation of a unanimous 
committee recommendation contained 
in House Report No. 2109, 84th Congress. 

This act eliminates serious problems in 
the compensation and employment con- 
ditions of oversea teachers which stem 
primarily from the fact that they have 
been employed under civil service laws 
and rules designed for full-time classi- 
fied employees—not for the teaching pro- 
fession. For example, although the 
school year lasts only 9 or 10 months, 
oversea teachers’ salaries have been on 
an annual basis, as in the case of the 
usual classified employees, so that they 
were being paid only nine- or ten- 
twelfths of the annual salary. They have 
been subject to the Annual and Sick 
Leave Act, which is entirely unsuitable 
in view of the school recess periods at 
Christmas and Easter and in the sum- 
mer months. They have been receiving 
no pay or any of the usual oversea dif- 
ferentials and allowances during these 
recess periods. 

Public Law 86-91 removes these teach- 
ers from the Classification Act of 1949, 
the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, 
the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, 
and other unsuitable laws and regula- 
tions. They will have a separate salary 
and allowance system adapted to the re- 
quirements of the school program and 
consistent with that followed in the 
school system in the District of Corum- 
bia. No oversea teacher’s salary will 
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be higher than the salary for a com- 
parable position in the District of Co- 
lumbia school system. 

This new law will contribute greatly 
to maintaining instructional and scho- 
lastic levels in schools for dependents of 
oversea personnel comparable to the 
levels which would be available were such 
personnel on duty in the United States. 


OVERSEAS DIFFERENTIALS AND ALLOWANCES 


Another important employee measure, 
developed by the committee through its 
Civil Service Subcommittee studies over 
the past several years, is contained in 
H.R. 7758, passed by the House Septem- 
ber 7, 1959. ‘This bill will improve and 
strengthen administration of overseas 
activities of the Government by estab- 
lishing a coordinated and reasonably 
uniform system to compensate Amer- 
ican citizens employed abroad by the 
Government for additional costs, hard- 
ships ‘and inconveniences incident to 
their working assignments abroad. There 
will be uniform treatment for all over- 
sea employees, to the extent practicable. 

The bill embodies the principle that 
the Government should provide equal 
treatment for its oversea employees in 
respect to the additional expenses they 
incur because of their assignments 
abroad, over and above expenses of 
Government employees in the United 
States, and the hardships, inconven- 
iences, and other differences in environ- 
ment or conditions of employment 
which justify additional compensation 
or allowances. 

The bill consolidates a wide variety 
of existing provisions of law granting 
allowances and differentials for the sev- 
eral categories of Federal employees in 
oversea areas. Provision is made for 
a temporary lodging allowance after 
arrival at a new oversea post and be- 
fore final departure from the post; rea- 
sonable repairs to make substandard 
living quarters habitable; the inclusion 
of water as a utility covered by quarters 
allowances; advance payment of quar- 
ters allowances; allowances for mainte- 
nance of dependents where a separate 
establishment is necessary for them 
away from the post of duty; a post al- 
lowance to compensate for living costs 
higher than in Washington, D.C.; a 
transfer allowance upon assignment to 
a foreign post or at a post in the United 
States between foreign assignments; 
transportation of children—one round 
trip to the United States and back—for 
secondary or college education; a hard- 
ship post differential not exceeding 25 
percent of basic pay for foreign condi- 
tions of environment warranting addi- 
tional compensation; payment for 
packing and unpacking, transporting to 
and from storage, and storing furniture 
and household and personal effects of 
employees assigned to foreign posts; 
payment of unusual expenses incident 
to the operation of official residences 
suitable for chief representatives of the 
United States, and other senior officials 
designated by the President, at foreign 
posts; and transportation of the motor 
vehicle of an employee to his oversea 
post subject to a general limitation that 
only one such vehicle may be shipped 
during each 4 years of oversea service. 
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Home leave, such as now provided for 
the Foreign Service, is authorized for 
other employees who complete 24 
months of continuous service abroad, in 
addition to the usual annual leave. Au- 
thority to accumulate up to 45 days of 
annual leave, now available to classi- 
fied civilian employees abroad, is ex- 
tended to employees of agencies operat- 
ing under the Foreign Service Act or 
related law. Existing income tax ex- 
emptions for foreign areas allowances— 
but not post differentials—are continued 
in effect for the foreign areas allowances 
contained in the bill. 

The value of the additional employee 
benefits provided by this legislation is 
estimated at $3 million annually. 
FORFEITURE OF FEDERAL RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


H.R. 4601, developed in a special com- 
mittee study after adjournement of the 
85th Congress and passed by the House 
April 14, 1959, will correct certain harsh 
inequities caused by Public Law 769, 83d 
Congress, which prohibits Federal retire- 
ment benefits based on service of an in- 
dividual who has committed any one of 
a great many types of minor as well as 
serious offenses. The committee bill con- 
tinues and strengthens the existing pro- 
hibition against any Federal annuity or 
retired pay in the case of an offense in- 
volving the national security of the 
United States but restores other annui- 
ties—including survivor benefits—previ- 
ously denied because of comparatively 
minor offenses having no relationship 
whatever to the national security. In 
many instances the offenses were so triv- 
ial there was no penalty and the individ- 
ual continued in, or returned to, work 
and rendered long and faithful service 
until retirement. In these cases, there 
is no doubt of the individuals’ complete 
loyalty or any semblance of an offense 
against the national security. 

EARLIER COMMENCING DATES FOR RETIREMENT 
ANNUITIES 


Under H.R. 8289, passed by the House 
September 14, civil service retirement 
annuities will commence the first day 
after separation from the service if im- 
mediate benefits are payable or, in the 
case of deferred benefits payable at a 
certain age, the first day after the pre- 
scribed age is reached. Benefits of sur- 
viving widows and children will begin 
the day after the death of the employee 
or annuitant on whose service they are 
based. Under present law, annuities and 
survivor benefits commence the first of 
the month following separation from the 
service or death, as the case may be. The 
bill is particularly helpful for widows and 
children, since their survivor benefits will 
become payable immediately after death 
of the employee or annuitant whereas 
under existing law the benefits are not 
payable for periods of as much as 30 
days after death. 

EXECUTIVE, ADMINISTRATIVE, AND SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH POSITIONS 

The committee approved three bills 
authorizing new top management and 
scientific research positions 
for the effective conduct of vital defense 
functions and other essential Govern- 
ment programs. , 

S. 1845 authorizes pay adjustments for 
Patent Office Examiner in Chief and 
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designated Examiners in Chief from the 
present $12,770-$13,970 level to maxi- 
mums of $17,500 and $15,150, respec- 
tively; an increase from 146 to 260 in 
the number of supergrade positions— 
$14,190 to $17,500—in the Treasury De- 
partment; and a net increase of 94 in 
supergrade positions available to the 
Civil Service Commission for allocation 
to. other departments and agencies 
against a considerable backlog of ré- 
quests—of which 20 are earmarked for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 4 for the Bureau of Prisons, 
3 for the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, 1 for the Department of 
Labor, 15 for the Small Business Admin- 
istration, and 1 for the U.S. Court of 
Military Appeals, upon justification by 
these departments and agencies. Pay 
of executive. positions is adjusted as fol- 
lows: Commissioner of Social Security 
from $17,500 to $20,000; and Deputy 
Commissioner and Chief Counsel of the 
Internal Revenue Service, Administra- 
tive Assistant Attorney General, and Ad- 
ministrative Assistant Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Labor, and Treasury from 
$17,500 to $19,000. The Administrator, 
Agricultural Research Service, presently 
paid $17,500 under the Federal Executive 
Pay Act, is transferred to one of the 
scientific research positions provided by 
the bill. The Departments of Agricul- 
ture, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, respectively are granted 10 and 5 
additional scientific research positions 
in the salary range $12,500 to $19,000. 

Public Law 86-36 removes National 
Security Agency personnel from the 
Classification Act since the Agency secu- 
rity functions make it impossible to give 
the Civil Service Commission normal 
position classification and duty data; re- 
establishes the 50 existing Agency scien- 
tific research positions under the new 
act; and authorizes the Agency Director 
to fix salaries of other employees, as- 
justified by levels of responsibilities, in 
relation to Classification Act salary rates, 
with not more than 50 supergrade posi- 
tions in the $14,190-$17,500 range. 

H.R. 6059 increases from 303 to 372 
the number of supergrade positions— 
salary range $14,190-$17,500—and from 
292 to 450 the number of scientific re- 
search positions—salary range $12,500- 
$19,000—in the Defense Department to 
perform necessary duties resulting from 
the greatly increased complexity and 
tempo of our defense effort. 

POSTAL LEGISLATION 
“CLEAN MAIL” LAW 


Unanimous House approval of H.R. 
7379 completed one of the finest public- 
interest actions ever undertaken and 
brought to fruition by a legislative sub- 
committee in a single session of the Con- 
gress. The bill will greatly strengthen 
the hand of the Postmaster General in 
carrying out his lawful responsibility to 
exclude from U.S. mails matter which is 
so repugnant to public policy as not to 
warrant the privilege of the postal 
service. 

This legislation is the first, and it is 
believed the strongest, step in this Con- 
gress in an all-out committee effort to 
knock “pornography for profit” out of 
the mails in response to rising public 
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anger at the veritable flood of vile mat- 
ter that is bombarding homes, schools, 
children, men, and women throughout 
the Nation. 

The bill also is a tribute to the unflag- 
ging zeal and the two-fisted attack of our 
Postal Operations Subcommittee on the 
insidious traffic in writings, pictures, 
movies, and the like—now flowing 
through all avenues of commerce— 
which has become a public scandal. The 
subcommittee, under the able chairman- 
ship of the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Pennsylvania, Representative 
KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, has developed 
and placed in effect a two-phase cam- 
paign to protect the public, as explained 
in the later disCussion of the subcom- 
mittee studies. 

H.R. 7379 makes two important 
changes in the law. It extends from 20 
days to 45 days the time in which the 
Postmaster General may detain mail ad- 
dressed to any individual or firm which 
he finds sending obscene or fraudulent 
matter through the mails. The existing 
20-day period is entirely inadequate. 
The only way to stop purveyors of filth is 
to cut off the incoming flow from their 
illicit ventures, as will be done under the 
bill. The second change authorizes de- 
tention of mail when “the public in- 
terest”? is affected due to the obscene or 
fraudulent nature of the matter giving 
rise to the detention order, in lieu of the 
existing authority to detain mail when 
necessary “for enforcement” of the stat- 
ute excluding obscenity from the mails. 
This “public interest” standard is a tried 
and proved one, under which responsi- 
bilities for the enforcement of other pub- 
lic protection laws, such as the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act, have been carried 
out successfully in the public interest. 
POSTAGE RATES FOR BOOKS AND LIBRARY BOOKS 


H.R. 4595, pending in the Senate, re- 
vises and clarifies postage rate provi- 
sions under which books, library books, 
and related materials are mailed at 
special low rates. Either the third- or 
fourth-class rate or the book rate, which- 
ever is cheaper, will apply to mailings 
of books and certain other educational 
matter. The book rates are extended to 
“sound recordings” in lieu of the exist- 
ing application to “phonograph record~ 
ings.” Periodicals may be mailed at the 
book rates in either bound or unbound 
form. Guides or scripts may be mailed 
with films and filmstrips at the book 
rates. Certain meaningless language is 
removed from the book and the library 
book postal rate provisions. 

MINIMUM CHARGE ON THIRD-CLASS MAILINGS 
OF ODD SIZES AND SHAPES 

Public Law 86—56 revises the minimum 
per piece charge for third-class mail of 
odd size or shape from 6 cents to 3% 
cents. This revision eliminates serious 
hardship imposed by the 6-cent rate on 
churches, church organizations, nursery- 
men, and other small businesses and also 
removes difficult operating problems 
arising in the Postal Establishment be- 
cause of the 6-cent charge. 

OTHER LEGISLATION 

H.R. 163, sent to the White House 
September 9, credits service—for retire- 
ment purposes—of U.S. commissioners, 
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who are compensated by fees, on the 
Same basis used to credit such service 
of other Government employees who are 
compensated by fees. 

H.R. 8241 eliminates certain inequities 
which have operated to deprive former 
Members of Congress reemployed in ap- 
pointive positions of their earned retire- 
ment annuities. Conditions affecting 
reemployment of former Members of 
Congress are placed on substantially the 
same basis now provided by law for 
other retired Government employees. 

H.R. 6830, pending in the Senate, clari- 
fies the law relating to sworn statements 
by publishers having second-class mail 
permits and extends to magazines the 
requirement—now applied to most news- 
papers—that the sworn statements show 
average number of copies of each issue 
sold or distributed to paid subscribers. 
The publishers support the bill, which 
will facilitate postal operations. 

H.R. 5571, pending in the Senate, 
makes career postal employees with 3 
years of service eligible for postmaster- 
ships at their offices, if otherwise quali- 
fied, even though they reside outside the 
town or the office delivery limits. 

Public Law 86-169 authorizes credit to 
postal revenues of commissions on toll 
telephones in post offices; ameunts re- 
ceived by employees for witness fees, 
travel expenses, and subsistence when 
subpenaed to apepar officially in private 
litigation; and collections for loss of first- 
class registered matter not restored to 
the original owner. 

Public Law 86-33 facilitates the train- 
ing of postmasters by specifically au- 
thorizing such training under the Gov- 
ernment Employees Training Act—Pub- 
lic Law 85-507. 

Public Law 86-122 eliminates from 
Government salary laws an obsolete pro- 
vision which is contradictory to existing 
budget and appropriation procedures. 
The provision elimnated purported to au- 
thorize salary costs, incurred in part in 
one fiscal year and in part in the follow- 
ing fiscal year, to be charged to the fol- 
lowing year appropriations. 

SPECIAL STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 
MANPOWER UTILIZATION SUBCOMMITTEE 


The Subcommittee on Manpower Utili- 
zation has continued its study, begun in 
the 85th Congress, of the contracting out 
of Government responsibilities for ad- 
ministrative and management services, 
especially in the research and develop- 
ment of guided missiles. A preliminary 
report issued by the subcommittee in 
April points out several improvements 
made by the departments and agencies 
since the subcommittee began its investi- 
gation in November 1957. For example, 
the report shows that a recent Navy 
reorganization has corrected overlapping 
and duplication found within the De- 
partment of the Navy missile program at 
the time of the initial investigation. 

Subcommittee hearings last December 
pointed up areas of possible conflict of 
interest in the Air Force ballistic missile 
program. The Secretary of the Air Force 
subsequently issued policy statements 
setting forth guidelines for research and 
development contractors dealing with 
hardware-producing contractors. 
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Among several other needed improve- 
ments, Department of Defense rotation 
policies for military officers have been 
revised so as to be more flexible and 
thereby reduce personnel turnover. 
Turnover in several key job areas in the 
military departments having primary re- 
sponsibility for missiles was found by the 
subcommittee to be excessive. 

As a continuation of the subcommit- 
tee’s analysis of the missile program, the 
subcommittee chairman on February 10 
requested the General Accounting Office 
to conduct an investigation and furnish 
answers to several basic questions raised 
by the subcommittee in its study of the 
utilization of scientists and erigineers in 
the missile programs of the Defense De- 
partment. Close liaison has been main- 
tained with the General Accounting 
Office in the development of this in- 
formation and, when it is received, the 
subcommittee plans to issue a final re- 
port on the utilization of manpower in 
the missile programs. 

Public hearings were held in February 
extending the scope of the study, and 
supplementing the preliminary report, 
on the utilization of manpower in the 
missile program. The hearings, which 
resulted in House Report 688, 86th Con- 
gress, related primarily to the Govern- 
ment’s policy of contracting out the 
training of military personnel. 

This report indicates a policy trend in 
the field of Government contracting 
which if uncorrected may well lead to 
avoidance of primary responsibility im- 
posed on Government departments and 
agencies. The growing habit of responsi- 
ble Federal officials to fall back on the 
contracting device whenever faced with 
a difficult or unpleasant task is a radical 
departure from fundamental principles 
relating to the performance of duties and 
responsibilities of our Government. This 
tends to create waste and extravagance 
and undermines the morale of the career 
Government employees. 


The report recommends that the De- 
fense Department operate its own train- 
ing program for personnel assigned to 
military assistance and advisory duties 
and reappraise its policies relating to 
contracting for management or person- 
nel services and for the performance of 
functions historically performed by the 
Department. 

Working with representatives of the 
Department of Defense, several civilian 
departments; and the General Account- 
ing Office, the subcommittee developed a 
new procedure, in the form of a man- 
power questionnaire, for determining 
employment trends and for evaluating 
manpower programs and policies at local 
field activities. The General Accounting 
Office will use the manpower question- 
naire in the course of its regular audits 
of the activities. This manpower ques- 
tionnaire should provide considerable 
basic information that previously has 
been lost through editorial processes in 
the chain of command. Currently the 
manpower audit is being conducted by 
the General Accounting Office in three 
military installations and two civilian 
field activities. 

During July the subcommittee held 
public hearings as a further continuation 
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of its investigation of the effect on utili- 
zation of Federal employees of the Gov- 
ernment’s policies on the contracting out 
of functions historically performed by 
the Government. Representatives of the 
General Services Administration, the Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration appeared and testified. As 
a result of these hearings, the subcom- 
mittee set for further consideration cer- 
tain matters, such as the Government’s 
policy of contracting out custodial serv- 
ices, the Department of Defense practice 
of allowing defense contractors to inspect 
their own work, and the allowances and 
benefits currently being paid personnel 
sent overseas by the International Coop- 
eration Administration. 

The subcommittee has increasingly 
noted the tendency in the executive 
branch to administer programs by com- 
mittees, often with outside consultants. 
To provide initial data on this aspect of 
Government procedure, the Departments 
of Defense and Commerce have been re- 
quested to furnish the subcommittee in- 
formation concerning their use of com- 
mittees, including, among other matters, 
the number of committees which they 
now have, the composition of such com- 
mittees, and the degree of overlap and 
duplication of these committees with 
other organizations in such Departments. 
The material is due November 1, 1959. 

The subcommittee program for the 
recess period includes the following: 

First. Analysis of new grade GS-15 
positions created in the past year, as a 
followup on House Report 2706, 85th 
Congress, entitled “Legislative Control of 
Federal Positions and Salaries,” which 
showed that in recent years the entire 
Classification Act compensation struc- 
ture has been rewritten and revised up- 
ward by administrative action. 

Second. Hearings in the late fall, in 
accordance with past subcommittee pol- 
icy, at which the military departments, 
other selected departments and agen- 
cies, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Civil Service Commission will report on 
progress in improved manpower utiliza- 
tion. Among other matters for these 
hearings, the Department of Defense has 
been requested to collect information re- 
garding the use by the military depart- 
ments of U.S. citizens employed overseas. 
The information will include the number 
of employees by major geographic areas, 
types of work performed, and the bene- 
fits and allowances authorized for these 
employees. 

Third. Onsite reviews of the results of 
the General Accounting Office use of the 
manpower questionnaire referred to 
above. It is expected that these reviews 
not only will point up local personnel 
and management problems at the activ- 
ity level, but also will indicate broader 
manpower areas of interest for the con- 
sideration of top management in the de- 
partments. 

POSTAL OPERATION SUBCOMMITTEE 

The Postal Operations Subcommittee 
devoted primary .attention, during the 
ist session of the 86th Congress,-to the 
growing problem of use of the U.S. mails 
for the dissemination of obscenity and 
pornography. 


The subcommittee conducted an inten- 
sive study directed toward corrective 
measures and held a number of hearings 
and conferences to obtain necessary in- 
formation and recommendations from 
recognized authorized and from leaders 
at all governmental levels and in private 
life. 

The subcommittee study and hearings 
have demonstrated that the circulation 
of obscenity and pornography, and its 
effect on the youth of America, by no 
means are confined to material moving 
through the mails. Lewd and lascivious 
writings, movies, photographs, pictorial 
representations, and other unfit matter 
finds its way-.into the hands of men, 
women, and children indiscriminately 
from every conceivable source. Although 
the subcommittee’s basic jurisdiction re- 
lates to the postal service, there is an 
equally compelling need to keep this 
filth off the untold thousands of news- 
stands, drugstore counters,.comic book 
displays, and other sales devices that are 
so attractive to youngsters. Its ready 
accessibility in these blatant sales offer- 
ings naturally seems to an adolescent to 
indicate its general acceptability and 
thereby builds a false impression in their 
young minds of the true moral stand- 
ards of our society. 

The truth of the matter is, young peo- 
ple in every city, town, and hamlet are 
being literally bombarded from all sides 
with a loose portrayal of sex that cannot 
help but weaken the moral fiber of these 
future leaders of our Nation. Nor does 
the damage end there. We have positive 
proof, in fact, of a direct and very 
dangerous connection between the read- 
ing and viewing of sordid literature and 
pictures and the frightening increase in 
juvenile crime and misbehavior. 

Use of the U.S. mails is part of what 
appears to be a master plan for the 
wholesale promotion and condut of com- 
merce for profit in obscenity and por- 
nography. The problem has reached 
such serious proportions as to be of grave 
concern to every decent man and woman 
in America. This traffic in vileness is 
all the more vicious because its product 
is being aimed more and more to the 
young people and children—those known 
by the purveyors of filth to be the most 
susceptible and, therefore, the most 
likely source of ready income. 

Thousands of fathers, mothers, teach- 
ers, ministers, priests, and laymen have 
asked intervention by the Congress to 
put a stop to unbridled dealing in smut. 
Many conscientious citizens have written 
to the subcommittee and to individual 
Members of Congress indicating their 
extreme concern and inquiring as to 
how they might unite with other right- 
thinking people in their communities to 
combat this menace to our society. The 
subcommittee plans to work in coopera- 
tion with these volunteers and with or- 
ganized governmental, community, and 
civic groups which share our objective. 
The subcommittee report entitled “Ob- 
scene Matter Sent Through the Mail,” 


containing findings and recommenda-.. 


tions as well as a suggested program for 
community action, will be issued ia the 
near future. The report is intended, 
and should serve, to bring the full power 
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of public indignation to bear in this cru- 
sade and to encourage communities and 
civic groups to take effective action 
against the unscrupulous fringe of 
thoughtless people who deal for profit 
in filth and smut with no thought of the 
public welfare. - 

The subcommittee held public hear- 
ings in Washington during April and 
May to receive the testimony of the 
Postmaster General and other postal 
officials regarding the problem of en- 
forcing existing law which declares ob- 
scene matter to be nonmailable. Sup- 
porting testimony was received from the 
legislative chairman of the Churchmen’s 
Commission for Decent Publications; the 
president of the National Council of 
Catholic Men; the executive secretary of 
the Board of Christian Social Action, 
American Lutheran Church; the secre- 
tary of public affairs of the National As- 
sociation of Evangelicals; the director of 
legislation, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; and other leading authorities. 
Further valuable information was de- 
veloped at hearings held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., during July, where the subcommittee 
was privileged to receive the testimony of 
a great American authority on the sub- 
ject, Hon. Michael A. Musmanno, justice 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania; 
the U.S. district attorney; the chief psy- 
chiatrist of the Municipal Court of Phila- . 
delphia; the executive director of the 
Youth Study Center of Philadelphia; 
and many other law enforcement officials 
and civic leaders. 

On the basis of the results of its study 
and hearings, the subcommittee wrote 
the bill, H.R. 7379, to strengthen the law 
which declares obscene material to be 
nonmailable and to make it a more use- 
ful and effective instrument for the pro- 
tection of the public. This bill, which 
has passed the House unanimously, is 
discussed more fully above. 

CIVIL SERVICE SUBCOMMITTEE 


The Ist session of the 86th Congress 
was highlighted by virtual completion of 
the Civil Service Subcommittee program, 
instituted in the 84th Congress, to im- 
prove and strengthen civilian personnel 
administration in the oversea activities 
of the Government. The subcommittee 
report, unanimously approved by the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
and printed as House Report 2109, 84th 
Congress, contains a broad range of 
major recommendations relating to em- 
ployment and working conditions of U.S. 
citizens employed by the Government 
abroad. These recommendations deal 
with four primary areas wherein cor- 
rective measures were found desirable as 
a@ result of a number of hearings and 
conferences held by the subcommittee in 
eight foreign nations in which the ma- 
jority of Americans employed overseas 
are assigned to duty. 

The first such primary area of recom- 
mendation—that the competitive civil 
service be extended to American citizens 
employed overseas—was placed in effect 
by executive action in the 84th Congress 
in accordance with the subcommittee 
recommendation. . 

The second, for the establishment of 
an effective and suitable compensation 
and employment system for teachers and 
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other personnel in schools conducted by 
the Department of Defense for depend- 
ents of the Department’s oversea per- 
sonnel, was placed in effect by Public Law 
86-91, discussed earlier. This act pro- 
vides an up-to-date school system for 
these oversea teachers and other school 
personnel, along the lines of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia primary and secondary 
school system, and is expected to greatly 
facilitate and improve oversea school 
activities while at the same time reduc- 
ing personnel turnover and recruitment 
problems to a minimum. 

The third, for clarification and coordi- 
nation of the then widely varied policies 
with respect to allowances_and differen- 
tials for the several categories of over- 
sea civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment, is embodied in H.R. 7758, ap- 
proved by the House September 8, 1959, 
as noted earlier. This bill will improve 
the operation of critical defense and 
other oversea activities of the Govern- 
ment through the establishment of a 
coordinated and reasonably uniform 
system of compensating American citi- 
zens for extra expenses and for hard- 
ships and inconveniences incident to 
their oversea assignments. 

The fourth primary area of recom- 
mendation, for the establishment of a 
badly needed medical and health pro- 
gram for American citizens employed by 
the Government abroad, is embodied in 
H.R. 5178 and several companion bills on 
which final hearings were completed 
during the ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress. Since this bill, like the other 
committee recommendations, is approved 
by the administration, early action is ex- 
pected in the second session to place the 
proposed medical and health program 
for oversea employees in effect so that 
these employees will have appropriate 
health services and facilities on a rea- 
sonably uniform basis. 

The subcommittee report and recom- 
mendations were highly commended in 
a letter from the White House, in these 
words: 

I would like to say first that this was an 
excellent report, carefully prepared and re- 
flecting a comprehensive review of the facts, 
both in the overseas hearings and in the 
staff research. I believe that the liaison be- 
tween your office and both my White House 
office and the Civil Service Commission has 
been a fine example of cooperative effort be- 
tween legislative and executive branches of 
Government in developing sound legislation 
in this field of personnel administration. 

CENSUS AND GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

The Subcommittee on Census and 
Government Statistics held hearings 
concerning the 1960 census, and the new 
techniques developed by the Bureau of 
the Census, to utilize modern, high-speed 
electronic data-processing equipment to 
obtain a faster publication of the 1960 
census of statistics at lower cost. It is 
anticipated that the bulk of the reports 
will be issued at dates 12 to 18 months 
ahead of those corresponding reports 10 
years earlier. 

The Director of the Census Bureau 
described an auxiliary electronic device 
called the FOSDIC, standing for the ini- 
tial letters of film optical sensing device 
for imput to computers. This piece of 
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equipment will be used to microfilm 
copies of appropriately designed census 
questionnaires, read the positioned marks 
entered by the enumerators, and tran- 
scribe the information to tape in the 
form of magnetic spots, ready to be read 
by the electronic computer. The FOSDIC 
tape will then be placed in the electronic 
computer, where the results will be re- 
viewed, tabulated, and finally transferred 
to other tapes for use on high-speed 
printing equipment. 

Hearings were also held on the use of 
electronic data-processing equipment in 
other Government departments and 
agencies. The subcommittee hearings 
disclosed that there will be an increase 
of more than 300 percent in the number 
of Government employees engaged in 
office automation in the next 4 years. 
The present 4,000 employees engaged di- 
rectly in the use of electronic data- 
processing equipment will increase to 
13,000 by 1963. 

Officials of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the General Accounting Office testi- 
fied that they saw no danger that the 
growing trend to office automation will 
mean large-scale layoffs for Federal 
workers who have no experience or train- 
ing in automation. They indicated that 
more often office automation has been 
adopted as a matter of necessity in order 
to get tasks done that could not be ac- 
complished otherwise, rather than to get 
current work done by fewer employees. 

It is contemplated that public hearings 
will be held at a later date, at which 
time representatives of business and 
leaders of industry and labor will be 
given the opportunity to testify with re- 
spect to the impact of Government re- 
porting requirements. The subcommit- 
tee’s approach to this inquiry will be 
with a view to reducing the cost to Gov- 
ernment of obtaining and processing in- 
formation and minimizing the burden 
upon business enterprises and the gen- 
eral public. 

Representatives of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Bureau of the Census, and other 
Government agencies will be called upon 
to explain the part their agency plays in 
the Government’s statistics operation. 

It is also contemplated that further 
hearings will be held regarding the use 
of electronic data-processing equipment 
by Government departments and agen- 
cies. Inquiry will be made as to the 
position taken by the Bureau of the 
Budget on the findings and recom- 
mendations developed for the Bureau by 
the private management firm in its study 
of personnel problems of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the adoption and use of 
electronic data-processing systems. 

The subcommittee undertook a study 
of all statistical activities in the Federal 
Government. Inquiry is being made as 
to how many different agencies are ask- 
ing the same people for identical or sim- 
ilar information. Information will also 
be developed to indicate the number and 
types of reports that businesses are re- 
quired to submit to the various Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Special attention will be given to elim- 
inating outdated reports which may at 
one time have served a useful purpose 
but which are no longer of use. The 
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study will include developmeént of infor- 
mation as to the number of employees, 
and the cost involved, of all departments 
and agencies in the collection, compila- 
tion, preparation, and publication or 
other reporting of statistical data. The 
study will include not only those statis- 
tical activities which the department or 
agency conducts directly, but also those 
conducted by firms or organizations out- 
side the Government under contractual 
arrangements. 

The Federal statistical system is dis- 
tinguished by decentralization and com- 
plexity. Although the Bureau of the 
Census is a large, well-equipped organi- 
zation with a variety of statistical func- 
tions, it has by no means a monopoly on 
data collection and compilation. Over 
60 bureaus, services, commissions, ad- 
ministrations, boards, and other agencies 
have important statistical functions. In 
addition, other agencies, while not con- 
sidering their activities as statistical, 
collect or compile data for administra- 
tive, regulatory, or operating purposes. 

Any serious critic of the public burden 
of Government reporting reauirements 
upon business must recognize that a mid- 
dle ground is to be sought. It must be 
conceded that the Government and the 
public, including business itself, need de- 
tailed and timely statistical information, 
and that at least some of it can be col- 
lected efficiently only by the Federal 
Government. However, unremitting at- 
tention must be devoted to limiting the 
burden to the least amount consistent 
with the needs and benefits. In this con- 
nection the subcommittee is in the proc- 
ess of drafting a report entitled, “Busi- 
ness Reporting Requirements of the Fed- 
eral Government.” 





A Year of Progress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in a recent issue 
of the National News, official newspaper 
of the Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A., Inc.: 

A YEAR of ProcRESS 


The official year for National Commander 
Fred J. Hollenbeck, of the Veterans of World 
War I, comes to an end in approximately 2 
weeks. During the 12 months that have 
elapsed since the national convention in 
Springfield, Ill., last year, the organization 
has taken on new stature, 

As of August 31, the membership of the 
Veterans of World War I stood at 144,000, a 
gain of nearly 50,000 members. During the 
same period of time, the number of barracks 
amounted to 1,972, an increase of 514 over 
the 1958 total. Three new departments were 
instituted bringing to 43 the State depart- 
ments now functioning. 

True, the group did not fare too well on 
the legislative front. The passage of H.R. 
7650 was strenuously opposed by the veter- 
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ans of World War I. But in this instance, 
the cards were stacked against the organ- 
ization from the very beginning. The meas- 
ure was rammed through the House of Rep- 
resentatives under a special rule which vir- 
tually cut off debate. When the bill came 
to the Senate, only Senator WayNEe Mokrsg, 
of Oregon, put up a determined fight against 
the proposal. He could enlist but 13 other 
Senators to go along with his amendment 
which would have granted veterans of World 
War I a pension of $90 per month at age 
65 subject to income limitations. 

This action points up most effectively the 
drastic need for additional members. Only 
by increased membership can the veterans 
of World War I impress the Congress on mat- 
ters of legislation. An auspicious start has 
been made by Commander Hollenbeck and 
his national Chief of Staff M. George Deutsch, 
ably assisted by other national officers and 
the entire membership of the group. 

Many persons, skilled in organization work, 
feel that what is needed is a professional 
organizer who can go out at the barracks 
level and stimulate a grassroots recruiting 
drive. An activity of this nature costs money 
but if successful, would return bountiful 
benefits for the cost of the promotion. Un- 
doubtedly, a variety of proposals will be 
offered at the Louisville meeting and will be 
considered seriously by the delegates to the 
convention. 

Congratulations to the national comman- 
der and his national officers for a banner 
year. 


The Tight Money Policy—Who Loses and 
Who Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s fiscal and debt management poli- 
cies have been extremely costly to the 
American people. Tight money, high in- 
terest rate policies have picked the pock- 
ets of the average citizen and the small 
businessman and resulted in windfall 
profits to large banks and other finan- 
cial interests. These administration pol- 
icies have produced a topheavy economy, 
spurred inflation, curtailed our economic 
growth, and brought recession, unem- 
ployment, and unnecessary human suf- 
fering. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following analysis of the 
losers and gainers from the administra- 
tion’s tight money policy, prepared by 
the National Farmers Union and appear- 
ing in their Washington newsletter for 
September 11, 1959: 

Tue Ticht Money Poticy—WuHo LOosES AND 
Wuo GaINns 

Congressional debate about raising inter- 
est rates on Government bonds is highlight- 
ing a critical economic policy which affects 
nearly everyone in the country. Farmers, 
who always need credit to carry on opera- 
tions, have been hit directly by higher in- 
terest rates. They have also been hit indi- 
rectly, along with a great many other people. 

And the administration's tight money pol- 
icy is getting even tighter, not looser. 

Here are the essential facts on this com- 
plicated subject. Some of the figures are so 
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big that they are almost incomprehensible, 
but they will show how you and your neigh- 
bors fit into the picture. 


HOW DID IT ALL START? 


Nine days after President Eisenhower took 
Office, his Secretary of the Treasury offered 
Government securities at 214, or 2% percent 
to replace the previous rate of 1% percent. 
This is how the Government regularly bor- 
rows money to meet expenses, but the in- 
creased rate added more than $30 million to 
the U.S. taxpayers’ bill for repaying the pub- 
lic debt. It was to be followed by a series of 
many similar increases which have not yet 
stopped (although suspended for a while a 
few years ago). 

Why was it done? The explanation was 
that higher interest rates would dampen the 
economy, preventing any further inflation. 


WHO DIRECTED THE POLICY? 


The new Secretary of the Treasury was 
George Humphrey, industrialist and finan- 
cier. His new deputy, who handles mone- 
tary policy, was W. Randolph Burgess, who 
had been board chairman of National City 
Bank, one of New York’s largest, and long 
an advocate of higher interest rates. 

Tight money is now a definite part of the 
administration’s policy and is supported also 
by the independent Federal Reserve Board, 
which can help any President keep interest 
rates low if it wants to. 


WHAT WAS THE IMPACT? 


As soon as Treasury borrowings started 
paying more in interest rates, other rates 
were naturally raised to make them equally 
attractive to investors. A vicious circle was 
created which still prevails, because the U.S. 
Treasury is the pacemaker. 

In quick succession, rates were increased 
on private bank loans, farm price support 
loans, FHA loans to home buyers, GI housing 
loans, installment credit, municipal bonds 
and nearly everything involving an interest 
charge. 

WHO BENEFITED? 


Persons and institutions with money to 
lend received a windfall almost immediately 
because they could lend their money for a 
higher return. 

The total benefits to banks, for instance 
were estimated by Seymour Harris, noted 
Harvard economist, to be $600 million a year 


from every 1 percent the Treasury succeeded’ 


in raising interest rates and ultimately $1 
billion a year by virtue of the general increase 
in total bank assets. (Nearly one-third of 
the public debt is loaned by commercial 
banks.) 

This windfall was all the sweeter because 
it came at a time when bank profits were 
booming. U.S. bank income the year before 
(1952) reached a record high of more than 
$5 billion. 

Net profits, after taxes, also hit a new 
high—$990 million, according to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation's official re- 
port. FDIC pointed out that the most 
striking earnings development was growth 
of income from loans (interest payments), 
which was 15 percent above the previous year 
and double what it had been 5 years before. 
This trend has continued. 


WHO LOSES FROM TIGHT MONEY? 


Anyone who is a debtor automatically loses 
from having to pay more for borrowed 
money—and some will have to continue to 
pay it for 25 years or so, even if rates on new 
loans go down. There are also other losers. 

Taxpayers: This is the biggest group of 
losers. 

In 1952, before the tight money policy, it 
cost taxpayers $5.8 billion every year to pay 
interest on the national public debt. Eisen- 
however estimates it will cost $8.6 billion in 
1960—an increase of nearly one-half 

This is more than the entire cost of the 
Federal Government in any New Deal year 
before World War II. 
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Between now and the end of 1960, the 
Treasury plans to borrow about $100 billion 
(mostly to pay off maturing bonds which 
were isued at the old, much lower rates). 
Each boost of one-fourth of 1 percent would 
add $250 million to the cost of carrying the 
debt each year. In 20 years it would add 
up to $5 billion. 

An increase of 1 percent on the $100 bil- 
lion borrowing would add $1 billion a year, 
or $20 billion in 20 years, to taxpayers’ bur- 
dens. 

None of this increased cost gives the tax- 
payer any additional service. In fact, it 
eventually increases the cost of whatever 
other services he must buy. 

Effect on other debts: The Federal debt is 
only about one-third of all debts in the 
country—State, local, business, consumer, 
etc. The rest of the debt in the United 
States—over $700 billion—is also affected. 

The economy is paying $8 to $10 billion 
more this year for the use of money than it 
would have paid at 1952 rates, before the 
tight-money policy started. 

About $100 billion of personal, corporate, 
State, and local debt will be negotiated be- 
tween now and the end of 1960. An increase 
of only one-quarter of 1 percent on this will 
add $250 million to the cost of this debt in 
the first year alone. A 1 percent increase 
would add $1 billion the first year. (This 
hits businessmen, particularly the smaller 
ones who cannot issue securities or sell stock 
to raise capital.) 

It also hits community services by rais- 
ing the cost of bonds for public improve- 
ments such as schools, highways, and sewers. 

Effect on individuals: Every person who has 
borrowed money since 1952 or does so in the 
near future has been hit personally by higher 
interest rates. This group includes: 

Home buyers: Interest rates on FHA fi- 
nanced homes have been raised several times. 
In 1952, a $10,000 FHA loan at 4 percent for 
25 years would cost a total of $15,840 to re- 
pay (including $5,840 interest). In 1959, the 
same loan—now eost 5% percent at least— 
will cost a total of $18,000 (of which $8,000 
is interest). 

This increased cost of $2,160 is roughly 
equivalent to one bedroom and a bath. 

Corresponding increases have been ordered 
on GI home loans and have taken place in 
private home financing. 

Installment eredit: About 60 percent of 
all auto and major household appliances are 
bought on installment credit, especially by 
low-income families, of course. 

A.mere one-half of 1 percent increase, for 
example, on a $2,000 balance on the purchase 
price of a car finaneed over 24 months would 
boost total interest payments from $220 to 
$240, or more than 9 percent higher. 

Farmers: The USDA index of interest pay- 
able on an acre of real estate has risen from 
104 in January of 1953 to 189 at the present 
time—a boost of four-fifths. 

Loans available from the Farmers Home 
Administration (only when private credit is 
not vailable) have been boosted from 4 to 5 
percent—one-fourth. 

Cooperative credit—institutions such as 
PCA’s have had to follow the Government’s 
lead and increase rates substantially. 

Rural electrification loans are still fixed by 
law at 2 percent, but the administration is 
fighting for an inerease which would double 
interest costs, pointing to the increased cost 
of Government borrowing as its reason. 


NATIONAL POLICY 


These are some of the hard facts involved 
in the current reluctance, if not refusal, of 
Congress to give President Eisenhower au- 
thority to boost the interest rates on most 
Government bonds even higher. (Mean- 
while, Congress has felt it necessary to let 
him increase the rate on ordinary savings 
bonds so that people will not continue to 
cash them in large quantities in order to 
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obtain higher yields elsewhere on their say- 
ings.) 

A famous economist, J. K. Galbraith, of 
Harvard, has expressed himself forcefully 
against the administration on this issue, 
“Few things are such a proven failure,” says 
Galbraith, “as the tight-money policy.” 

One reason that long-term Treasury bonds 
cannot be sold at rates below the present 
congressional ceiling, he says, “is that the 
administration has created the expectation of 
higher interest rates. This has caused .in- 
vestors and the banks to hold off buying lest 
rates do rise and they suffer a capital loss.” 

Professor Galbraith declares that the ad- 
ministration’s request for still higher rates “‘is 
thus the result of its own mistaken policy. 
It is a remedy neither for past error nor 
present inadequacy. It presages a further 
rise in all rates. It would in the end be 
damaging to every homeowner, farmer, 
smaller businessman, and other borrower to 
whom interest is a charge he cannot pass on.” 








Congressman John D. Dingell Reports to 
the People of the 15th District of 
Michigan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as I do 
at the conclusion of every session of 
Congress, I am reporting to my people on 
the 86th Congress, ist session. 

During this session I served on the 
Committees on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

I maintain two offices to serve the peo- 
ple of my district, one in Washington, 
D.C., and the other in Detroit at 7310 
Grand River Avenue. 

I. SUMMARY OF BILLS INTRODUCED BY THE HON- 
ORABLE JOHN D. DINGELL 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


H.R. 3851, to’ reduce the retirement 
age for men to 60 and for women to 55. 

H.R. 3850, to raise the amount which 
may be earned by social security recipi- 
ents, without reduction in social security 
benefits, from $1,200 to $1,800. 

H.R. 3897 and H.R. 5923, to provide 
that social security beneficiaries receive 
60 days of hospitalization each calendar 
year. H.R. 5923 is identical to the Fo- 
rand bill on which hearings have been 
held and which a number of us intend 
to work to enact next session. 

H.R. 3853, to liberalize the definition 
of permanent and total disability to al- 
low many disabled persons now im- 
properly excluded from disability retire- 
ment to secure benefits under that sec- 
tion of the Social Security Act. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


H.R. 351, an omnibus ‘bill outlawing 
discrimination in employment, trans- 
portation, housing, and voting, and 
establishing a. vigorous Federal Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission and 
Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Code. This bill would outlaw lynching 
and the payment of a poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting. 
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H.R. 352, to authorize the Attorney 
General of the United States to file civil 
actions for injunction on behalf of citi- 
zens whose civil rights are interfered 
with or are threatened with interfer- 
ence. 

H.R. 353, outlawing lynching and 
crimes of violence perpetrated because 
of race, creed, or color of the victim. 

H.R. 354, outlawing discrimination in 
employment betause of race, creed, or 
color and establishing a strong Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Commission 
to enforce fair employment practices. 

H.R. 4261, to make permanent the 
Federal Civil Rights Commission and to 
enable the Commission to continue work- 
ing for full equality for all under law. 

FEDERAL CONTRIBUTORY HEALTH INSURANCE 


H.R. 4498, to provide for a program of 
Federal contributory health insurance 
sustained by contributions from em- 
ployer and employee alike to a fund like 
the social security trust fund. From this 
fund each citizen would be entitled to 
full payment of all hospital bills, doctor 
bills and medication. Thus, for the first 
time Americans would be offered a full 
and complete guarantee of effective 
health protection. No longer would full 
and adequate medical care be the prop- 


erty of only the well-to-do. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


H.R. 3558, to better provide for the 
needs of the unemployed by establishing 
Federal standards for unemployment 
compensation, so that payments to un- 
employed covered by State programs 
would be two-thirds of the weekly wage 
of the unemployed individual or half the 
average wage within the State, which- 
ever is less, and to provide that duration 
of benefits be not less than 39 weeks. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


H.R. 6239, to increase the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour to raise the wage 
level in the low wage parts of the coun- 
try. This bill would reduce the induce- 
ment of industry to move from Michi- 
gan into low wage areas. 

LEGISLATION TO HALT BOMBINGS OF HOMES, 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, TEMPLES, AND OTHER 
BUILDINGS 
H.R. 500, to outlaw transportation of 

explosives in interstate commerce for 
the purpose of destroying homes, prop- 
erty, or life of another. This bill was 
offered to help punish those responsible 
for bombings because of race, creed, or 
color and make vigorous Federal action 
possible in cases of this kind. 

When such bombings occurs under this 
bill it is presumed that it was done with 
explosives transported in interstate com- 
merce, which would enable vigorous, im- 
mediate Federal action. 

FOOD STAMP LEGISLATION 


H.R. 5191, to provide for issuance by 
the Secretary of Agriculture of surplus 
food certificates to the needy and persons 
on welfare in the several States. Such 
certificates would be redeemable for 
surplus commodities through regular 
channels of distribution. This bill would 
distribute to the needy many foods not 
available under present wasteful and in- 
efficient pregrams. I am happy that in 
part through my efforts substantially 
identical legislation has been enacted by 
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this Congress and should shortly become 
law. 
Il. LEGISLATIVE RECORD OF THE 86TH CONGRESS, 
1ST SESSION 
A. BUDGET AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Contrary to what the President would 
have us believe about his desire for econ- 
omy, his budget requests were cut sub- 
stantially by the Congress. 

In his original budget to the House the 
President requested $74,077,609,151, pro- 
viding for appropriations and other new 
obligational authority. His revised 
budget request to the Senate for this pur- 
Pose was $74,859,008,445. The amount 
approved by the Congress was $72,977,- 
598,352, a cut of $1,881,410,093. 

In addition, the President requested 
$6,400 million to provide funds for lend- 
ing authority within the Department of 
the Treasury. The amount approved by 
the Congress was $5,701 million, a cut of 
$699 million. 

The total of all the President’s budget 
requests to the House was $80,477,609,151, 
and his revised budget requests to the 
Senate totaled $81,259,008,445. The 
Congress cut this to $78,678,598,352, a 
decrease in the President’s budget of 
$2,580,410,093. 

B,. IMPORTANT LEGISLATION ENACTED 
HAWAII ADMITTED AS THE 50TH STATE 


Public Law 86-3 admitted Hawaii as 
the 50th State. 

EXTENSION OF TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION 

Public Law 86-7 extended benefits of 
the Temporary Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act of 1958 for 3 additional 
months to jobless whose State payments 
expired before April 1, 1959. 

SURPLUS FOOD FOR THE NEEDY 


H.R. 8609 extends Public Law 480 for 
sale, barter, and donation of American 
surplus foods abroad but includes new 
provisions similar to H.R. 5191, my bill 
to establish a food stamp plan for dis- 
tribution -of surplus foods to ‘ needy 
through certificates issued by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and authorizes $250 
million to carry out this program. I 
vigorously supported the floor amend- 
ment which accomplished this. 

VETERANS 


Public Law 86-73 authorizes $100 mil- 
lion for direct housing loans to veterans 
and raises interest rates on veterans’ 
loans from 434 to 5% percent, which will 
again make such loans available. 

Public Law 86-211 increases non-serv- 
ice-conected pensions to veterans of 
World War II, the Korean conflict, and 
their survivors, and establishes pay- 
ments based on need. Under this law no 
veteran now pensioned will receive a 
benefit cut. It offers a substantial in- 
crease in benefits to widows and depen- 
dent children. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION ACT 

Public Law 86-28 increases the pen- 
sion of railway employees and libera~- 
lizes railroad employees’ unemployment 
compensation. 

HEALTH INSURANCE PROGRAM FOR FEDERAL 

EMPLOYEES 

S. 2161 provides that the Government 

will pay part of the cost of private health 
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insurance carried by Federal employees 

after July 1, 1960. 

HOUSING, URBAN RENEWAL, HOUSING FOR THE 
LOW-INCOME GROUPS AND HOUSING FOR 
THE AGED 


This Congress enacted S. 2654 to pro- 
vide for housing for the aged, substan- 
tial funds for urban renewal, low-priced 
public housing for low-income groups, to 
extend for 5 years the time during which 
families of veterans have preference for 
admission to public housing projects, and 
to liberalize FHA mortgages to enable 
more Americans to own their own homes. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Civil Rights Commission was ex- 
tended for 2 years on the last day of the 
session by adding a rider to the mutual 
security appropriations bill. This was a 
major triumph in view of the fine report 
of the Civil Rights Commission. 

LABOR REFORM LEGISLATION 


The House and Senate after bitter de- 
bate and conference enacted a compro- 
mise labor bill. Although not in com- 
plete accord with my ideas, I did sup- 
port this compromise labor bill to strike 
at corruption and to eliminate an issue 
which had diverted Congress long 
enough from other areas of important 
legislative activity. 

III, LEGISLATIVE RECORD OF THE HONORABLE 
JOHN D. DINGELL 


T have attempted to carry out a liberal, 
vigorous legislative program. I have 
taken particular interest in Federal pro- 
grams for research into disease and for 
hospital construction. I have worked to 
expand the responsibilities and capabil- 
ities of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to protect our consumers from filthy, 
adulterated food, from foods given chem- 
ical treatments of unknown safety, and 
to protect the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration from constant attacks by special 
interest groups. I worked hard to secure 
enactment of food stamp legislation to 
help all our people have an adequate 
diet. 

I have worked for the liberalization 
of the social-security program and have 
testified repeatedly before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means urging liberaliza- 
tion of this program. 

I have appeared at every opportunity 
before the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary testifying for good civil rights leg- 
islation and was a sponsor of the dis- 
charge petition which brought H.R. 6127, 
the civil rights bill of the last session, to 
the floor of Congress for vote to become 
law. I am presently active in securing 
signatures on another discharge petition 
to bring H.R. 8601 to the floor for more 
progress in this most important field. 

This bill provides more effective en- 
forcement of the civil rights of Ameri- 
cans. The bill provides stiff penalties for 
obstruction of court orders in public 
school desegregation cases and makes 
flight in interstate or foreign commerce 
to avoid prosecution or punishment for 
damaging or destroying any building or 
other real or personal property a crime. 
It requires preservation of Federal elec- 
tion records and authorizes their inspec- 
tion by the Attorney General. It would 
enable the Federal Government to pro- 
vide for the education of all children of 
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members of our Armed Forces, whether 
or not they are residents on Federal 
property, when.public schools have been 
closed because of desegregation decisions 
or orders. 

I worked for legislation to raise the 
minimum wage and to assist the unem- 
ployed of the city of Detroit and State 
of Michigan by enactment of minimum 
standards for unemployment compen- 
sation. 

During previous sessions of Congress 
I supported S. 2888, a stringent reform 
bill ‘requiring registration, reports and 
full disclosure of all welfare and pension 
funds, which became law. During the 
85th Congress I supported the Kennedy- 
Ives bill to reform and clean up corrup- 
tion in the labor movement. That bill 
was defeated by Republican Members 
who wanted an issue and no legislation. 
This session I supported the Kennedy- 
Elliott labor reform bill reported by the 
the House Labor Committee. I opposed 
the so-called Griffin-Landrum bill be- 
cause it was an effort by antilabor groups 
to injure the rights of honest working 
men and women under the guise of strik- 
ing at corruption and racketeers. 

The Griffin-Landrum bill would have 
favored sweatshops and low wage non- 
union areas to the injury of our Michi- 
gan businessmen, industries, and work- 
ers. It would have been a major induce- 
ment for Michigan industry to move to 
low wage areas which under that bill 
could not be organized so that workers 
could achieve a fair wage. 


Multiple Use and the Proposed Wilderness 
Preservation System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, Uncle 
Sam is a very important landlord. 
Among other properties, he possesses 
large areas of lands containing various 
resource values. Many conflicts arise in 
the constructive conservation and wise 
use of these values. Most of them must 
be conserved, in the general use of the 
term, by the landlord himself but in the 
development and harvesting of those 
which should and must be put to use, 
private enterprise carries the greatest re- 
sponsibility. To solve the conflicts and 
to regulate the private development of 
the public’s lands in the most advan- 
tageous manner for the landlord is a 
continuing and difficult responsibility. 

Recently at the mining convention of 
the American Mining Congress held in 
Denver, Colo., the Honorable AL ULLMaNn, 
Representative from the Second District 
of the State of Oregon, delivered a most 
interesting and constructive paper on 
the “Multiple Use and the Proposed 
Wilderness Preservation System.” Be- 
cause of the thoroughness, and yet suc- 
cinctness, with which Congressman 
Uttman presented his subject, and the 
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value that such address can have for all 
Members of Congress, I am pleased to 
insert it in the Appendix of the REcorp: 


MULTIPLE USE AND THE PROPOSED WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION SYSTEM 


(Remarks of Hon. At ULLMAN, Representative 
from Oregon, before the 1959 mining con- 
vention of the American Mining Congress, 
Denver, Colo., September 14, 1959) 


It is a privilege and a pleasure to join this 
fine convention of the American Mining 
Congress and to partieipate in your delibera- 
tions on these matters of important public 
policy. As a Member of Congress and of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, I 
feel a keen responsibility for the wise and 
full use of our vast public resources. 

Congress, nearly a century ago, recognized 
that mining on the public lands should be 
encouraged to develop mineral resources for 
the Nation’s benefit. Congress has since 
settled on a policy of multiple uses of public 
lands on the basis that it is not in the na- 
tional interest to promote any one use un- 
duly at the expense of other uses. 

A reorganized Federal wilderness system is 
now being sought by some who believe that 
the wilderness is becoming unduly sub- 
ordinated to other uses of Federal lands. 
The proponents of the reorganized system 
define “wilderness” as “an area where the 
earth and its community of life are un- 
trammeled by man, where man himself is a 
visitor who does not remain.” 

My discussion of pending wilderness 
measures cannot be couched in definite 
terms since hearings have not been held by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. This, however, does not prevent me 
from offering definite views on the general 
principles and policies involved. 

My statement will cover the background 
of the current proposals, some principles of 
natural resources use, the relationship with 
the National Outdoor Recreational Resources 
Review Commission, and an analysis of 
pending bills, departmental views, and areas 
of disagreement and agreement. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PROPOSED SYSTEM 


The wilderness bill, as it is called, first 
appeared in 1957 in the form of measures in- 
troduced by Senator Humpurey and others. 

Apparently these measures had their be- 
ginning on June 4, 1948, when Congressman 
Raymond H. Burke, of Ohio, then chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Conservation of 
Wildlife Resources, Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, asked the Legislation 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress 
to study the preservation of wilderness areas. 
That. study was issued in 1949 as a com- 
mittee print. 

In 1955 an address “The Need for Wilder- 
ness Areas,” was delivered in Washington, 
D.C., by Howard Zahniser, of the Wilderness 
Society. This address was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD by Senator HUMPHREY 
in February of 1956. 

Senator Humpurey’s legislative draft was 
then prepared and it was further developed 
during a conference of the Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs at Portland, Oreg., 
in April of 1956. 

Senator HumpnHrey explains that his bill 
assumes. that we can preserve an adequate 
wilderness system without sacrificing other 
programs, but that there will not for long 
be any such areas to be preserved unless de- 
liberate steps are taken now to preserve them. 

Although it is true that there has been 
some encroachment on our Federal and pri- 
vate wilderness lands, it is my belief that this 
threat can be well contained under a sound 
and balanced land use program. 

Wilderness use, I think we should agree, 
is a valid use among others, and should take 
its own place in a multiple-use pattern but 
should not be allowed to violate the basic 
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principal of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

We are all aware of the scientific, educa- 
tional, scenic, and recreational aspects of 
wilderness. The fact that such uses are 
rather intangible ought not to be allowed 
to reduce their importance as against tan- 
gible uses which can be more readily evalu- 
ated. 

A difficult technical problem in the evalua- 
tion of any recreational use is that no eco- 
nomic yardstick is readily available by which 
to measure it. This is also true of such 
things as fish, wildlife, and pollution con- 
trol, which are not competitively priced in 
the marketplace. This explains the feéling 
of need among many groups to seek protec- 
tion in statutes. 

Also, certain commercial abuses have 
aroused these groups, such as those occur- 
ring so often when the mining laws. are ex- 
ploited by nonmining interests for non- 
mining uses. 

The Bureau of Land Management informs 
us that about 9 out of every 10 average 
mining claims are held for purposes other 
than mining. Public lands held for multi- 
ple uses, including wilderness, and not avail- 
able under any other law, can be located 
under the mining laws, with no opportunity 
for consideration of the importance of min- 
ing compared with other uses. 

A result like that in the Al Sarena case 
gives credence to the need for change in our 
mining laws or their administration. 


MULTIPLE USE OF PUBLIC LANDS 


The general principle of multiple use is 
this: Each acre or area should be used for 
the combination of uses in which its pro- 
ductivity is highest. Only in allocating each 
acre and area according to its productivity 
can we expect to reach the highest efficiency 
in satisfying wants. This is the key to wise 
use, which is the essence of conservation. 

Fortunately, most of our land can con- 
tribute in more ways than one to the satis- 
faction of our wants. This is especially true 
of Federal lands that are administered under 
principles of multiple use. 

Little of our Federal land is limited to 
the output of only one commodity, service, 
or use. Determining which acreages and 
how intensively to employ and develop them 
in each use is the basic economic problem 
associated with Federal lands. 

The conflict between the wilderness con- 
cept and downstream water use is well 
known in the West. It was not until recently 
that emphasis has been given to the nature 
and extent of these differences. 

Sol Resnick, a University of Arizona hy- 
drologist, testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs that 
upstream operations to produce added water 
supplies 'n his State would be greatly im- 
paired if the high runoff producing areas 
were to be set aside in a wilderness preserva- 
tion system. 

It is reported that President Theodore 
Roosevelt, a true conservationist, in each of 
six annual messages to Congress, referred 
specifically to the benefits to be derived 
from reclamation. Speaking of irrigation 
in his message of December 3, 1906, he said: 
“The Federal Government should seriously 
devote itself to this task, realizing that 
utilization of waterways and water power, 
forestry, and reclamation of lands are all 
interdependent parts of the same problem.” 

In hearings held by the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs several years 
ago, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot outlines the role 
of her distinguished husband in the con- 
servation movement. She said that the first 
of the three great purposes of Mr. Pinchot 
was “to wisely use, protect, and renew the 
natural resources of the earth.” She sum- 
marized by saying, “In other words, the 
greatest good, for the greatest number, for 
the longest time.” 
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It is important that all concerned haye 
a clear understanding of the far-reaching 
extent of the present Federal wilderness 
system that has developed under this mul- 
tiple-use concept. In the national forests, 
for instance, wilderness as a proper land use 
has been recognized as national policy for 
over 30 years. As of 1957, there were nearly 
14 million acres in 81 different wilderness- 
type areas within our national forests. 

The national parks are thought by the De- 
partment of the Interior to fit comfortably 
into the wilderness category. I believe that 
that is a fair conclusion. A new national 
wilderness system would add little or noth- 
ing to wilderness use so far as national parks 
are concerned. 

The multiple-use policy has been extended 
significantly in the past several Congresses. 
For example, there is Public Law 585, 83d 
Congress, providing for mining locations on 
land covered by mineral leases. There are 
Public Laws 167 and 359 of the 84th Con- 
gress providing for the surface management 
of unpatented mining claims, and permitting 
mining locations on land reserved for power 
development. There is Public Law 337, 85th 
Congress, providing for the operation of the 
mining and mineral leasing laws on public 
lands in military reservations. There is Pub- 
lic Law 66, a measure that I introduced in the 
present Congress, providing for the recrea- 
tional leasing of the so-called O. and C. tim- 
ber lands in Oregon. 

The economic problem of proper land use 
cannot be solved once and for ail. The rela- 
tive productivity of each acre or area for dif- 
ferent combinations of uses changes with 
the changing times—as the population grows, 
as technology develops, as we change our 
tastes or desires. We must have solutions 
to the problem that can be adapted to chang- 
ing conditions. Our success in doing so de- 
pends largely on otir accuracy in anticipat- 
ing the extent of future changes. 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 
REVIEW COMMISSION 


There must be carefully considered the re- 
lationship of the wilderness bills to the work 
of the National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, of which Iam a 
member. The Commission from the begin- 
ning has had a mission of reviewing not 
only public recreational resources but also 
public wilderness areas, and the need for 
them. This review is now well on its way. 

I am aware that a distinction is drawn 
between recreation use and wilderness use. 
I recognize that these two uses are not ex- 
act equivalents. However, the overlapping 
area seems to be broad. The wilderness bills 
themselves hold out that wilderness areas 
will be used, among other things, for recrea- 
tional purposes. 

Among those suggesting a delay until the 
Resources Review Commission’s report is 
made is the Oregon division of the Isaac 
Walton League. The Oregon division, at a 
1958 meeting with 20 chapters represented, 
did not endorse the wilderness proposal, al- 
though substantially agreeing with its objec- 
tives. 

The Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission’s membership includes four Sena- 
tors, four Members of Congress, and seven 
public members. It is chairmaned by Lau- 
rance Rockefeller, of New York. The mem- 
bers are people who have long been identified 
with the broad area to be studied. 

Mr. Francis Sargent, former Commissioner 
of Natural Resources of Massachusetts, has 
entered on duty as Executive Director of the 
Commission, and a capable staff is at work in 
the Commission’s office in Washington, D.C. 

The Commission’s evaluations are to be 
made on a State-by-State, region-by-region, 
and a national basis. Local and community 
relationships will play an important part. 
The act establishing the Commission defines 
outdoor recreation resources as the land and 
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water areas and.associated resources of such 
areas of the United States and its possessions 
which provide or may in the future provide 
opportunities for outdoor recreation, irre- 
spective of ownership. 

The Commission expects to serve as a 
clearinghouse of information and ideas. Its 
review will cut across all activities dealing 
with outdoor land use. Its work is already 
in progress. 

It seems desirable as orderly legislative 
procedure to have available the facts and 
conclusions developed by the Commission be- 
fore any far-reaching change is made in our 
Federal wilderness system. 

We are looking to the Commission to rec- 
ommend reasonable standards for the recre- 
ational use of Federal lands, including 
wilderness, Catastrophe to wilderness use 
could not occur before September. of 1961 
when the Commission’s conclusions are to be 
reported. 


PENDING LEGISLATION AND DEPARTMENTAL 
VIEWS 


There is no single wilderness bill before 
the Congress. Actually 11 bills are pending 
before the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. The typical bill reflects modifica- 
tions based on Senate hearings and discus- 
sions in the preceding Congress. The bill's 
purpose has been editorially described as a 
“modest innovation.” 

The typical bill blankets all existing Fed- 
eral wilderness areas into a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System. The System 
would serve the public purposes of recrea- 
tional, scenic, scientific, educational, con- 
servation, and historical use and enjoyment, 
at the same time leaving the areas unim- 
Paired for future use as wilderness. The 
national forests would continue to be used 
for multiple purposes including wilderness. 

Contained are procedures for bringing na- 
tional forest lands, national park system 
lands, national wildlife lands, Indian lands, 
and Federal lands of other classes within 
the system. Public notice and public hear- 
ings are provided for. Deadlines~are pre- 
scribed. Apparently the final decisions in 
cases of protest would be made by the heads 
of agencies, reviewable by the courts only 
under extraordinary circumstancs. 

Also provided are procedures to accomplish 
later adjustments such as area additions and 
eliminations. Each of these, so far as new 
authority granted in the bill is concerned, 
would become effective only after a waiting 
period during which Congress might adopt 
an opposing concurrent resolution. 

The measures prohibit use by commercial 
enterprises conflicting with wilderness pur- ° 
poses. Of special interest to miners is .a 
provision that would allow prospecting and 
mining in a particular national forest area, 
along with water and related road projects, 
only if the President determines that such 
use will serve the public interest. 

The bill would establish a new Federal 
agency—the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Council. 

The House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has held no hearings but has 
available the record of Senate hearings and 
has received the views of several depart- 
ments. 

The Department of the Interior feels that 
the traditional method of establishing or 
adding to national parks by act of Congress 
would be preferable to the procedure offered 
by the bill, Under the Department’s recom- 
mendation, the highest and best use of each 
proposed wilderness unit would be indi- 
vidually examined. 

The Department of Agriculture sees no 
need for the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Council. The Department asked that 
the bill be amended to allow 15 years in 
which to determine the wilderness status of 
present primitive areas, now being restudied 
and reclassified. 
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The merit of the departmental conclusions, 
and that of all other matters associated with 
the pending bills, remain for the considera- 
tion of the committee. 


AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT AND AGREEMENT 


In conclusion, it seems evident that the 
discussion and hearings to date have indi- 
cated substantial areas of disagreement and 
agreement. 

My own reaction is that the main disagree- 
ment to be resolved pertains to the proper 
organization of governmental control of 
Pederal land use in general. 

The users of Federal lands organize them- 
selves into groups to influence Federal land- 
use policies and decisions and such action 
is often effective. A persistent question for 
the land administrator is how much weight 
to give to the presentation of a given point 
of view, especially if opposing views are not 
present or are not organized. 

The most tragic blunders in public land 
administration usually have resulted from 
listening to only one of the affected sides or 
groups. 

A few years ago the Presidential Advisory 
Commission on Water Resources Policy con- 
cluded that the greatest single weakness in 
Federal water-resource .programs was the 
lack of coordination between Federal agen- 
cies and with State and local interests. I 
suspect that this is also true in Federal 
land-use programs affecting wilderness and 
other uses. 

In this respect the statement of Arthur 
M. Roberts, of the Forestry and Conservation 
Association, during Senate hearings on wil- 
derness legislation, is significant. He said: 
“The bill implies a dissatisfaction with the 
competence of the professional forester and 
the career land administrator. It would set 
the precedent of making Federal land-use 
decisions by a balance of political pressures 
rather than by the discretion of experienced 
career administrators as at present.” 

The point has been made that the quality 
of wilderness areas to be preserved, and not 
quantity alone, is important. I was im- 
pressed by a statement before the Senate 
Interior Committee by Keith Petrie, who 
styled himself as a “devoted believer in wil- 
derness areas,” but who wisely asked: 
“Wouldn't it be more logical to set aside 
smaller areas and maintain a true wilder- 
ness status along with some other areas 
where horses could be used, and other areas 
where mechanital transportation can be 
used?” His question suggests that greater 
flexibility of land use and control is needed 
than can be obtained through actions that 
can be taken only by the Congress or the 
President. 

Concerning the present Federal program, 
I was particularly impressed by a grassroots 
statement which was made by Virlis L. 
Fischer, past president of the Mazamas, the 
well-known Oregon mountaineer’ club. 
Fischer is a man who has visited on foot 
every wilderness-type area in the States of 
Oregon and Washington. He stated that 
“the wilderness is not likely to disappear, 
because the Forest Service is doing an excel- 
lent and thoroughly commendable job of 
preserving it.” I could venture the observa- 
tion here that some commercial interests 
think that the preservation job of the Forest 
Service is a bit too thorough. 

Fischer went on to say: “I further believe, 
and it has been well demonstrated, that pub- 
lic opinion is powerful enough to protect 
the parks in time of emergency from the 
vagaries of an undependable Secretary.” He 
added: “It is even good for public opinion 
to assert itself on occasion.” 

There is wide agreement, I am sure, as 
Senator Jackson has phrased it, that “it is 
the obligation of this generation to preserve 
for future generations a quantity of wilder- 
ness in its untrammeler, natural state.” 

The area of difference lies in how to accom- 
plish this, the amount and location of areas 
to be retained in wilderness-like status, and 
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how to reconcile the wilderness uses with 
other uses, in small areas and in large, so as 
best to serve the interests of people, locally, 
regionally, and nationally, and best to ad- 
minister the Federal lands as a public trust. 


PROCEEDINGS SUBSEQUENT TO 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
ENROLLED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
on September 17, 1959, that committee 
had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills and joint resolutions of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 47. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a personal 
exemption for children placed for adoption 
and to clarify certain provisions relating to 
the election of small business corporations 
as to taxable status; 

H.R. 3254. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Forman Screven, Julia Screven Daniels, and 
May Bond Screven Rhodes; 

H.R. 4938. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 
2 years the definition of “peanuts” which is 
now in effect; 

H.R. 5711. An act granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Wabash 
Valley compact, and for related purposes; 

H.R. 5733. An act for the relief of Park 
National Bank; 

H.R. 6059. An act to provide additional 
civilian positions for the Department of De- 
fence for purposes of scientific research and 
development relating to the national de- 
fense, to improve the management of the 
activities of such Department, and for other 
purposes; 

E.R. 6067. An act to amend section 4544 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
to provide that, if the money and effects of 
a* deceased seaman paid or delivered to a 
district court do not exceed in value the sum 
of $1,500, such court may pay and deliver 
such money and effects to certain persons 
other than the legal personal representative 
of the deceased seaman; 

H.R. 6190. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey the Army and Navy 
General Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark., to the State of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 6672. An act to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the Agua Caliente 
(Palm Springs) Reservation; 

H.R. 7452. An act for the relief of William 
B. Jackson; 

H.R. 7476. An act to extend the duration 
of the Federal air pollution control law, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 8385. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security and related agencies-for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8392. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 with respect 
to motor-vehicle parking areas, and for other 


H.R. 8437. An act to provide for the rein- 
statement and validation of U.S. oil and gas 
lease BLM 028500; 

H.R. 8464. An act to amend the act of 
October 24, 1951, to provide salary increases 
for the police for the National Zoological 
Park; 

H.R. 8685. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
Presidential appointment of a Chief Counsel 
for the Internal Revenue Service, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 531. Joint resolution establishing 
that the second regular session of the 86th 
Congress convene at noon on Wednesday, 
January 6, 1960. 


September 18 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 439, 86th Congress, he did on Sep- 
tember 17, 1959, sign enrolled bills and 
a joint resolution of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 47. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a personal 
exemption for children placed for adoption 
and to clarify certain provisions relating to 
the election of small business corporations 
as to taxable status; 

H.R. 3254. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Forman Screven, Julia Screven Daniels, and 
May Bond Screven Rhodes; 

H.R. 4938. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 
2 years the definition of “peanuts” which 
is now in effect; 

H.R. 5711. An act granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Wabash 
Valley Compact, and for related purposes; 

H.R. 5733. An act for the relief of Park 
National Bank; 

H.R. 6059. An act to provide additional 
civilian positions for the Department of 
Defense for purposes of scientific research 
and development relating to the national 
defense, to improve the management of the 
activities of such Department, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 6067. An act to amend section 4544 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
to provide that, if the money and effects 
of a deceased seaman paid or delivered to 
a district court do not exceed in value the 
sum of $1,500, such court may pay and 
deliver such money and effects to certain 
persons other than the legal personal rep- 
resentative of the deceased seaman; 

H.R. 6190. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey the Army and Navy 
General Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark., to the State of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 6672. An act to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the Agua Caliente 
(Palm Springs) Reservation; 

H.R. 7452. An act for relief of William B. 
Jackson; 

H.R. 7476. An act to extend the duration 
of the Federal air pollution control law, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 8385. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8392. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 with re- 
spect to motor-vehicle parking areas, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 8437. An act to provide for the rein- 
statement and validation of U.S. oil and gas 
lease BLM 028500; 

H.R. 8464. An act to amend the act of 
October 24, 1951, to provide salary increases 
for the police for the National Zoological 
Park; 

H.R. 8685. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
Presidential appointment of a Chief Counsel 
for the Internal Revenue Service, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 531. Joint resolution establishing 
that the second regular session of the 86th 
Congress convene at noon on Wednesday, 
January 6, 1960. 


And enrolled bills of the Senate as 
follows: 

8S. 1473. An act to repeal the act of May 27, 
1912, which authorized and directed the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to sell certain land 
to the First Baptist Church of Plymouth, 
Mass.; 
S. 1944. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 

in regard to the verification of pleadings; 

. 2162. An act to provide a health bene- 

program for Government employees; 


fi 





eke 





1959 


S. 2282. An act to amend the act of July 17, 
1952; 

S. 2319. An act for the relief of Sergiusz 
Rudezenko; 

S. 2362. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to credit equipment installation 
ton, Oreg., certain lands at the John Day 
lock and dam project; and 

S. 2655. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to credit equipment installation 
costs against rental under lease to Union 
Township of LaPorte County, Ind. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, subsequent to 
the sine die adjournment of the Con- 
gress, reported that on the following 
dates that committee had presented to 
the President for his approval bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On September 17, 1959: 

H.R. 47. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a personal 
exemption for children placed for adoption 
and to clarify certain provisions relating to 
the election of small business corporations 
as to taxable status; 4 

H.R. 3254. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Forman Screven, Julia Screven Daniels, and 
May Bond Screven Rhodes; 

H.R. 4938. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 2 years 


‘the definition of “peanuts” which is now in 


effect; 

H.R. 5711. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Wabash Valley 
Compact, and for related purposes; 

H.R. 5733. An act for the relief of Park 
National Bank; 

H.R. 6059. An act to provide additional 
civilian positions for the Department of De- 
fense for purposes of scientific research and 
development relating to the national defense, 
to improve the management of the activities 
of such Department, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6067. An act to amend section 4544 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
to provide that, if the money and effects of 
a deceased seaman paid or delivered to a 
district court do not exceed in value the sum 
of $1,500, such court may pay and deliver 
such money and effects to certain persons 
other than the legal personal representative 
of the deceased seaman; 

H.R. 6190. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey the Army and Navy 
General Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark., to the State of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 6672. An act to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the Agua Caliente 
(Palm Springs) Reservation; 

H.R. 7452. An act for the relief of William 
B. Jackson; 

H.R. 7476. An act to extend the duration 
of the Federal air pollution control law, and 
for other purposes; . 

H.R. 8385. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8392. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 with respect 
to motor-vehicle parking areas, and for other 
purposes; : 

H.R. 8487. An act to provide for the rein- 
statement and validation of US. oil and gas 
lease BLM 028500; 

H.R. 8464. An act to amend the act of 
October 24, 1951, to provide salary increases 
af the police efor the National Zoological 

H.R. 8685. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the Presi- 
dential appointment of a Chief Counsel for 
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the Internal Revenue Service, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 531. Joint resolution establishing 
that the second regular session of the 86th 
Congress convene at noon on Wednesday, 
January 6, 1960. 


Le 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopE oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNncrEs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the ConcressronaL 
REcOrRD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia-~- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConcressionaL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 7/,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollealls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or: legal 
documents or papers-of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp foriday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation Of withheld remarks,—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert. the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unléss otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or. subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not le construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. Im such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may he 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings. 
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Housing the Aged: A Lesson From Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. KASEM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major problems facing us today, and a 
problem that will increase to monu- 
mental proportions if broad steps are 
not taken soon, concerns the care of 
our aged. 

While in Europe attending the 14th 
International Convention of Local Au- 
thorities, Mayor Owen Lewis, of La- 
Verne, Calif., kindly consented to extend 
his trip and make a thorough study for 
me on show the problems confronting 
many of the nations of Western Europe 
regarding the aged are being met. 

I am certain that every one of my col- 
leagues will benefit by reading the excel- 
lent and comprehensive report Mayor 
Lewis has made to me. The full text is 
as follows: 

Report TO Hon. Georce KaseEM, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, BY OWEN H. LEwIs, Mayor, City 
or LAVERNE, CALIF., ON CARE OF THE AGED 
In EvuRoPEAN NATIONS VISITED BY Mayor 
LEWIs IN 10 WEEKS’ TouR OF WeEsT GER- 
MANY, ENGLAND, HOLLAND, DENMARK, NOR- 
WAY, SWEDEN, AusTRIA, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 
FRANCE, AND BELGIUM, May 21-—Juny 27, 
1959 : 





My recent tour of Europe permitted me to 
witness what may be the most epochal 
change in the history of the Continent. 
Everywhere I went I was struck by the dy- 
namics of reconstruction after the world’s 
most destructive war. Today, hardly a trace 
of the global holocaust remains. Even cities 
like Hamburg and Rotterdam, 80 percent de- 
stroyed by allied bombing raids, have almost 
completely obliterated the scars of conflict. 
Towering apartment houses, bustling fac- 
tories and new superhighways are the chars 
acteristics of these reborn cities. 


cannot help but feel the pulsating 

ae + agp Our image of our European 
neighbors picturesque, but backward 
<isiabriin, seeneh. ts-eaate abe Instead, we 
must adopt a new attitude of admiration for 
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their courage’ and strength in the face of 
monumental adversity. We must benefit by 
the lessons to be learned from their recon- 
struction and study the areas in which older 
cultures than ours have produced social con- 
ditions near the ideal for many segments 
of their population. 

At your request, my attention was directed 
during my tour to the conditions in which 
the aged of these nations live. Generally 
speaking, Europe’s over-65 citizens are en- 
joying a standard of living measurably high- 
er than they had before World War II. As 
the war-torn countries have swept away the 
rubble of battle and struggled toward a new 
destiny in the nuclear age, they have shed 
many 19th century social concepts in favor 
of new standards geared to an economy of 
abundance. 

This is particularly true in the field of the 
aged and aging. Paradoxically, it was the 


extent ‘of destruction during World War II 


that fostered some of the great social ad- 
vances I witnessed. In the area of hotising, 
for instances, this was a notable factor. 
Square mile after square mile of many cities 
had been leveled by opposing forces. Recon- 
struction was an immediate necessity when 
the shooting had stopped. Thanks to Amer- 
ican economic aid, our allies and conquered 
enemies were enabled to undertake this re- 
building on a scale never before attempted. 
Broad, long-range planning was not only 
ae but imperative. Older citizens have 
benefitted spectacularly. 

In Rome the visitor is impressed by the 
beehive activity in housing construction. 
Unlike American cities, Europe’s metropoli- 
tan centers are vast complexes of apartment 

Surburbia, as we know it, is 
nonexistent. Consequently, huge 
apartment projects are the rule, under strict 
governmental supervision and, sometimes, 


control. A rigid percentage of new housing 
is earmarked for the elderly. Low rents are 
the policy, and applicants are strictly 
screened to make certain that those in the 
greatest need receive the first available fa- 
cilities. While Italy is not among the most 
prosperous of the Continent’s recovered na- 
tions, it is making huge strides in providing 
for tts senior citizens, so that eventually 
all may enjoy their declining years in decent 
dwellings in economic security. In the 
years to come, it is entirely possible that 
Italy may rid her teeming cities of the slums 
in which the elderly and needy were con- 
demned in the prewar years. 

My 5 days in Rome were busy ones. How- 
ever, with the cooperation of the municipal 
government and our own U.S. consular offi- 
cials, I was able to visit most of the city’s 
important housing developments. Func- 
tional architecture is characteristic of all 
of these vast projects. At the same time, 
lines and masses combine to offer a beautiful 
simplicity of design that will make these 
monolithic structures impervious to shifting 
tastes in generations to come. 

Of all the European nations, the most 
breathtaking to an American is West Ger- 
many. Bolstered by Ameriean aid and 
spurred on more recently by an unparalleled 
industrial boom, West Germany is the un- 
disputed leader in European progress. Her 
cities—West Berlin, Frankfurt, Hamburg, 
Munich, and others—are gleaming jewels of 
modern architecture. Here, too, the mush- 
rooming population of elderly men and 
women is by the planners. Whole 
blocks of new apartment bulldings are given 
over to older tenants. Because West Ger- 
manys’ federal retirement system is the most 
generous in Europe, providing senior citizens 
with a pension equal to about $220 per 
month, West Germany's older people enjoy 
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the most abundant retirement in the world 
today. In recent years, the development of 
adequate, low-rent housing for the elderly 
has even further improved their status. 

In startling contrast to West Berlin, East 
Berlin is still a debris-littered city. On 4 
visit into the Communist zone, I was amazed 
to see women iaboring with the most primf- 
tive of tools in the wreckage of bombed-out 
buildings. Some carried stones in baskets. 
Others swung heavy hammers at still-stand- 
ing masonry walls. 

The most notable architectural achieve- 
ment in East Berlin is a huge memorial to 
the Russian soldiers who died battling Hit- 
ler’s armies. Its magnificence is dimmed by 
the pervading poverty and lack of progress. 

Sweden is another nation in which the 
American traveler cannot fail to register 
amazement. Huge apartment buildings are 
rising everywhere in Stockholm, the capital, 
where 90 percent of the population are apart- 
ment dwellers, The public assistance com- 
mission, a separate State agency, has broad 
authority and many demands for meeting 
the needs of the country. Socialized medi- 
cine and state-owned housing, make their 
solution for the care of the aged problems 
quite different from our own. 

The social welfare of Sweden covers the 
care of aged and sick who are able to manage 
at home. A trial organization, since 1953, 
has been started and is called home help 
activity. Efficient and qualified help for the 
aged through domestic aid for a few hours 
each day, for example, cooking, cleaning, 
shopping, and laundry, is given so that they 
can avoid going to an old age home. 

Pensioners’ flats are a greatly appreciated 
form of housing for old people and indi- 
viduals without means. In these flats pen- 
sioners can live considerably more comfort- 
ably, safely, and cheaply than in the older 
houses to which they formerly took recourse. 
Each pensioner’s flat has common rooms 
which are used for social activities, coffee 
parties, and other recreational functions 
suitable for the needs. Each has a single 
room and there are double rooms for married 
couples. By 1953 there were 7 blocks, alto- 
gether 1,629 flats, for pensioners in Stock- 
holm, the state having granted 25 percent 
of the construction costs. They were ar- 
ranged among ordinary family flats to avoid 
the stamp of category houses. Recently, in 
order to change the character of the welfare 
institutions as homes for the poor, as vacan- 
cies allowed, they have begun to receive even 
people who cannot be said to be in real need. 
There has been strong reason to favor bridg- 
ing the gap which formerly prevailed in the 
matter of providing for these with and with- 
out means, so charges are being fixed so that 
pensioners can pay the feed for board and 
lodging in these homes out of their old age 
pensions. All rents are controlled by the 
state. There are old age homes for those 
who cannot look after themselves or cannot 
manage with help at home; there are charit- 
able institutions for poor people who are able 
to work a little but who from various 
causes—for example bad conduct—who are 
not considered suitable subjects for assist- 
ance in the open welfare; there are welfare 
homes for such persons as need constant at- 
tention; and there is also public assistance in 
housing for the aged, as described above. 

In all of the Scandinavian countries the 
state operates all hospitals, old folks homes, 


In Oslo, Norway, I found that for an apart- 
ment in a building \designed for old people, 


the applicant. is to pay an initial 
cost of xi 6,000 Kroner, or $950 
down, then about per month as rent. 


This seemed to be the policy and the pre- 
vailing rate in all of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. They have an ecclesiastical tax for 
the maintenance of the state-owned 
churches and I was informed that, while this 
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tax is not compulsory, about 98 percent dO 
pay it. In general, the taxes were very much 
greater percentagewise than in our own 
country, but the States does offer more serv~- 
ices in medicine and housing as outlined 
above, 

My tour not only included countless in- 
spection tours of housing developments for 
elderly people, but it brought me in personal 
contact with high municipal officials of the 
various countries I visited. In almost every 
case, these dignitaries agreed that the care 
of their aging men and women was one of 
the most important problems of our time. 

Among these officials were Lord Mayor 
Harold Gillett, of London; Burgermeister Van 
Hall, of Amsterdam (who lived in the United 
States for 10 years); Lord Mayor 8. Munk, 
of Copenhagen; Mayor Lorenzo Salvejar, of 
Florence, Italy; Jean Paul Vichy, President 
of the Municipal Council, Paris; Mayor Ur- 
bano Ciochettie, of Rome; Mayor M. D. Fer- 
rari, of Milan; Mayor S. Speciale, of Venice, 
and Councilwoman V. Remons, of Stockholm. 

In addition, I had conferences with Paul 
Hertz, Chief American Economic Adminis- 
trator in West Berlin, U.S. Consul-General 
James Garrity in Venice, and American con- 
sular attachés in many other cities. 

My European tour began as part of the 
mayor’s goodwill European tour, whica 
started the day after I visited your ofice in 
Washington, D.C., last May 21.’ In the en- 
suing 44 days, our group visited London, Am- 
sterdam, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Haraburg, 
Berlin, Prankfurt, Interiaken, Switzerland, 
Milan, Venice, Rome, Nice, and Paris. 

At the conclusion of the mayor's tour, Mrs. 
Lewis and I undertock our cwn Nuropean 
trip, driving more than 2,500 miles in 19 
days. During this period we went to Darm- 
stadt, Heidelberg, Munich, Garmisch, Berch- 
tesgaden, and Baden-Baden, Germany; Iasel, 
Switzerland; Rotterdawi, and The Hague, Hol- 
land; several Belgian. cities; and Vieuwna, 
Salzburg, and Innsbruck, Austria. 

In Switzerland, we learned that the care 
of the elderly is largely a local matter, ad- 
ministered by the various cantons, or states, 
under Federal supervision. Under this Swiss 
program, elderly citizens enjoy a very liberal 
retirement pension, from a fund to which 
employees, employers, and the government 
all contribute. Additional funds are allo- 
cated by the cantons. 

Swiss old age retirement benefits are avai!- 
able to men at age 65 and to women at age 
60. The amount is determined by the span 
of the applicant’s working life. 

Housing for the elderly is not so great a 
problem in Switzerland as it is in many other 
European nations, since much of Switzerland 
has an agricultural economy. In the Villages, 
the care of the aging remains a family ‘Te. 
sponsibilty to a great degree, particularly 
with respect to housing. However, the cities 
are moving ahead in this field, with many 
lew apartment buildings reserving a pro- 
portion of their facilities for the elderly. 

Austria, too, is increasing its benefits for 
the elderly. Like Switzerland and many 
other European nations, pensions are simi- 
lar to Our social security system. However, 
benefits are greater, in proportion to average 
wages received by the working population. 
This is due, largely, to the three-way partici- 
pation in the social security fund. One un- 
usual feature of the Austrian system is their 
practice of distributing food stamps to pen- 
sioners from time to time. This is done 
for two reasons: to discourage the develop- 
ment of a black market in scarce commodi- 
ties, and to offer the elderly the benefit of 
occasional surpluses in other foods. 

Holland.and Belgium are notable for their 
efforts in providing housing for their 
citizens. Both nations have stimulated vast 
building. projects in their major cities, pri- 
marily for elderly citizens who can no longer 
compete economically in obtaining housing 
on the open market. 
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An interesting sidelight in Holland was 
our visit to one of The Hague’s unique set- 
tlements for elderly citizens, dating back 
more than three centuries. At that time, a 
custom sprang up among wealthy burghers, 
who endowed small pensions for older men 
and women. Selected tenants were permit- 
ted to live in these secluded hotels until the 
end of their days. The custom died out 
among later generations of rich men, but the 
original pensions survived. Naturally, they 
accommodate only a small percentage of 
Holland’s aged, but they have served to 
make the Dutch aware of the right of the 
aged to dignity and security. Now this 
awareness is being translated into action as 
the nation engages in its 20th century ef- 
fort to provide decent housing for its elderly. 

Another noteworthy fact about Holland 
was the extreme courtesy shown the aged. 
On streetcars, in the busy streets, in stores, 
cafes—everywhere—tradespeople offer spe- 
cial services to the elderly, which other cus- 
tomers defer to them without complaint, 

In summary, my report must~reach this 
inescapable conclusion: 

European nations, in their heroic effort to 
erase the scars of a holocaustal war, have not 
forgotten their wage earners of yesterday. 
Generous provisions are made for their wel- 
fare in many fields, including the areas of 
econcmics and houring. Naturally, the ben- 
efits offered the aged are limited by the re- 
sources of the various countries. The United 
States could well study the attitude of our 
European allies toward their elderly. By 
adopting some of their policies and improv- 
ing on others, with the limitless wealth en- 
joyed by this Nation America could establish 
a standard of living for retired men and 
women that would be a social milestone for 
generations, 





Latin America: The Hidden Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask © 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most pene- 
trating article by Adolph A. Berle, Jr., 
recently published in the Reporter mag- 
azine. Mr. Berle crystallizes the import- 
ant economic and political issues which 
confront U.S. policy in this hemisphere. 
This is an article based upon Mr: Berle’s 
long study of and diplomatic service in 
Latin America. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LaTIN AMERICA: THE HIDDEN REVOLUTION 

(By A. A. Berle, Jr.) 
Latin America is entering a new and pos- 


sibly crucial phase. At stake is a continent. 
The issue is whether the southern section of 


Doctrine was proclaimed in 1823, the Ameri- 
cas could break in two. This statement is not 
a rhetorical one. The possibility is, I think, 


greater than in 1939, when Hitler and his. 


then ally, Franco, tried to achieve this same: 
end. Fidel Castro’s revolution in 
the swift and thus far partially successful, 


munist minority to seize the reins of power 
in Cuba are. the immediate events that have 
forced the attention of a lethargic United 
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States. They are merely the visible phe- 
nomena of a deeper crisis. 

From 1952 to January 1, 1959, Latin Amer- 
ica (or more accurately Spanish America, 
because Portuguese Brazil ended its dictator- 
ship in 1945 and in any case goes by its own 
rhythm) was the scene of a vast democratic 
revolution, comparable in dimension to the 
Russian revolution of 1917, and the Chinese 
revolution that culminated in 1950. Because 
s@ many countries were involved, it did not 
have the great impact on world opinion that 
occurs when a single empire changes con- 
trol. Further, since the revolution was lib- 
eral and friendly to the United States—and 
since we are overwhelmingly ignorant of our 
closest neighbors—little note was taken. So 
the story has to be summarized here. 

It began in tiny Costa Rica, just north of 
Panama, the best-governed and most 
stanchly democratic of the Central Ameri- 
can Republics. There, in 1948, Costa Ricans 
held their usual constitutional election, 
choosing as President Otilio Ulate. But out- 
going President Rafael Calderén Guardia, 
- already allied to a small Communist minor- 
ity, sought and secured support from his 
neighboring Nicaraguan dictator, Anastasio 
Somoza (father of the present dictator), and 
in this he was promptly supported by the 
Communists. At this point enters a major 
figure in the current struggle—cultivated 
and capable José (Pepe) Figueres, an accom- 
plished economist and engineer (he had 
studied at MIT). With a small group of 
Costa Ricans, he took the fleld against Cal- 
derén Guardia’s combination of Communists 
and Nicaraguan mercenaries. After a cam- 
paign of 6 weeks, he defeated them in a 
pitched battle behind the city of Cartago, 
reorganized the government, and restored 
Ulate to the Presidency. When Ulate’s term 
expired in 1953, Figueres ran for President, 
and was overwhelmingly elected. He under- 
took the political and social regeneration of 
Costa Rica. As it turned out, his achieve- 
ments went far beyond Costa Rica. 

At that time most of Latin América was 
dominated by dictatorships, either of the 
demagogic or of the military type. Perén 
ruled Argentina; Rojas Pinilla had taken 
over Colombia; Pérez Jiménez ruled Vene- 
zuela; General Odria governed Peru. The 
dictatorships of Somoza and Trujillo in Nic- 
aragua and the Dominican Republic were 
solid, and FPulgencio Batista was holding 
Cuba. The stanch but militarily impotent 
liberal governments, led by Costa Rica and 
Uruguay, seemed in a hopeless position. The 
dictators, particularly Rojas Pinilla, Pérez 
Jiménez, and Trujillo, ceaselessly attacked 
them and their leaders by assassination 
threats, forged slanders, and intrigues in 
Washington. Most of the honorable and 
able leaders in the countries ruled by dic- 
tators escaped imprisonment or death only 
by taking refuge elsewhere. Many found 
asylum in Costa Rica, while their govern- 
ments, not. always unsuccessfully, tried to 
have Washington bring pressure on Pigueres 
to throw them out of Costa Rica and out of 
the hemisphere. 

A CONTAGION OF FREEDOM 

In 1952 the big change began. In Bolivia 
a revolution directed by its present Presi- 
dent, Hernan Siles Zuazo, one of the great 
spirits in Spanish America, finally overthrew 


an ancient, ineffective oligarchy and a social. 


order that had hardly changed since the 
Spanish conquest. A social revolution. fol- 
lowed that is still underway. It is one 

the bright spots in American diplomacy that 
the United States, in this case, speedily 
moved to support the right side. Argentina 
im 1955, by the combined efforts of liberals 
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Frondizi. In 1956, Honduras threw out its 
dictatorship, and recalled its liberal leader, 
Ramon Villeda Morales, who had been in 
exile and under heavy threat in the Costa 
Rican capital of San José, where Figueres had 
befriended him. He was elected President 
of Honduras in 1957. 

General Odria, the dictator of Peru, with 
a@ wisdom not emulated by many of his 
contemporaries, voluntarily terminated his 
dictatorship in 1956. The incoming regime 
recognized and made peace with the popular 
Aprista Party, which largely represented the 
Indian and proletarian workers of Peru. It 
subsequently elected Manuel Prado as Presi- 
dent; his government is a coalition between 
conservatives and Apristas, and has a clear 
popular mandate. 

On May 10, 1957, under the battering of 
a@ liberal opposition, Gen. Rojas Pinilla fled 
Colombia after successfully emptying the 
treasury. An outstandingly capable man, 
Alberto Lleras Camargo (he had been Am- 
bassador in Washington and is one of the 
wisest of South American statesmen), was 
chosen President a year later. In January 
1958, the Venezuelan dictator, Pérez Jiménez, 
fled the country in the face of a nationwide 
revolutionary upsurge that engaged the sup- 
port of students, of the Catholic Church, 
indeed of practically everyone save a small 
group of Jiménez hangers-on. Rémulo 
Betancourt, leader of the largest democratic 
party, was elected President 9 months later. 
He also had been in exile in Costa Rica, had 
been chivvied out at the behest of Wash- 
ington, and had been granted asylum in 
Puerto Rico, where he was kindly received 
by his old friend, Gov. Luis Mufioz Marin. 
A few months later, the smoldering revolu- 
tion of Fidel Castro reached Havana, slightly 
ahead of three or four other movements de- 
signed to upset the corrupt dictatorship of 
Pulgencio Batista. On January 1, 1959, Ba- 
tista fled. A provisional government of ex- 
cellent. men headed by Manuel Urrutia took 
office, but it has not yet established its power 
to. govern. The real. power lies with Fidel 
Castro, and with a group around him—and 
in the streets. 

So in the space of about 7 years, most of 
Spanish America, from Cape Horn to the 
Florida Strait, changed hands. Of interest 
is the fact that in their hour of exile and 
peril many of the men now governing found 
asylum and comfort through the courage 
of José Figueres, and the wisdom and broad- 
mindedness of Gov. Mufioz Marin of Puerto 
Rico. 

SHADOW OF THE PAST 


So far, so much and so good. The old style 
caudillo-general or his counterpart, the 
demagog, and their dictatorships had been 
proved not. only hateful but obsolete. The 
three remaining—Comoza II in Nicaragua, 
Trujillo in the Dominican Republic, and 
Stroessner in Paraguay—are on the defen- 
sive. In Nicaragua, the only question is 
whether the transition can be secured peace- 
fully, as in Peru, or must involve bloody 
drama, as was the case in Cuba. 

A few weeks ago, the second phase of this 
huge struggle began. It revolves, quite sim- 
ply, around the Communist issue. 

In the previous phase communism had not 
been a major issue since Pepe Figueres out- 
maneuvered and outfought it in 1948. True, 
the dictators, notably Trujillo and Jimenez, 
had sedulously spread the impression that 
everyone opposed to their dictatorships and 
their corruption was Communist—a not un- 
skillful use of the technique of the late 
Senator McCarthy. Some of them had re- 
sources McCarthy did not have, notably some 
expert counterfeit and forgery shops where 
documents could be fabricated “proving” 
their point—until a laboratory as good, say, 
as the FBI laboratory in Washington, got to 
work on them. There were apparently quar- 
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ters in this country where such balderdash 
was taken seriously. 

Following Castro’s seizure of Cuba, he or 
his government invited Figueres, no longer 
President of Costa Rica; to visit Havana. 
Figueres went. He had every right to ex- 
pect friendship. He had helped Castro when 
Castro had few friends, as he had helped 
other Cuban exiles. He was worried, for 
Castro had made a trip uninvited to Vene- 
zuela, and had there scen fit to attack Puerto 
Rico as a colony of American imperialism. 
By implication, he had attacked Gov. Luis 
Mufioz Marin, one of Figueres’ closest friends. 
Figueres had been invited to speak at a mass 
meeting in Havana, but was asked not to 
discuss Puerto Rico. So, before a vast throng, 
after congratulating Cubans on becoming 
free and saluting their revolution, he 
pointed out that Latin America was part 
of the Western World and must stand with 
the West; that, having overthrown one dicta- 
torship, the Cuban revolution and its brother 
revolutions must not permit dictatorship to 
rise again either through demagogy (as in 
the case of Perén) or through Communist 
seizure such as had been attempted aaginst 
him in Costa Rica in 1948. 

“That speech would have been considered 
neutralist in Chicago,” Figueres commented 
wryly after the event. But Fidel Castro rose, 
and in a long tirade—repeated the follow- 
ing evening over television—attacxed the 
United States, attacked the West, attacked 
Figueres, attacked Betancourt, attacked the 
democratic leaders in Latin America. They 
were “agents of American imperialism.” 
Latin America could not stay with the West, 
and certainly not with the imperialist United 
States, in any conflict. Andso forth. It fol- 
lowed the Communist line from beginning 
to end—and everyone knew it. The speech, 
like Figueres’, echoed from Cape Horn to the 
Rio Grande. Its effect was to crystallize 
Latin -American partisanship with breath- 
taking speed. 

It was highly reminiscent of Europe in 
1945. All the movements resisting Hitler in 
each country were then considered as one. 
But, at a given moment when Stalin so de- 
creed, every resistance movement split. One 
wing was pro-Communist, blackguarding the 
United States, Great Britain, and others, fol- 
lowing the Moscow line. The other stood 
with the western allies and for democratic 
government. Exactly this happened in mid- 
April of 1959 throughout Latin America, 
Small but well-organized bands of propa- 
gandists entrenched in various quarters un- 
masked their batteries. Their targets were 
José Figueres, the recognized continental 
leader of democratic thinking, and President 
Rémulo Betancourt in Venezuela, perhaps the 
ablest politician in South America. Their 
broader attack was on the entire liberal-dem- 
ocratic movement. 

This time they made no bones about it. 
True, the State Department had treated 
Figueres and Betancourt with notorious 
shabbiness, had decorated and flattered their 
enemies, and had been anything but en- 
thusiastic when they moved into leadership. 
To accuse them of being agents of Yankee 
imperialism was the most ironic of big lies. 
But it seemed the-hour had struck for the 
Communist seizure of power; and the battle 
is joined. 

CASTRO AND THE COMMUNISTS 

To the United States, the contest is most 
noticeable in Cuba. Fidel Castro has just 
visited us, making sweet noises and, incident- 
ally, saying the exact opposite in New York 
and Washington of what he previously said 
in Cuba and Venezuela. The reasons may 
not be far to seek. 

Pidel Castro, says he is not, and I think 
he is not, a Communist. He is merely 4 
guerrilla leader who commands the admira- 
tion in: Latin Americh properly due to an in~- 
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dividual of great courage who fought a win- 
ning battle against huge odds. Cuban Com- 
munists had consistently supported the Ba- 
tista dictatorship; only in the last few 
months of Castro’s campaign did they change 
sides. One Cuban Communist central com- 
mitteeman then moved into Castro’s camp in 
the Sierra Maestra. He has since spent much 
of his time with Castro. 

The Costa Rican Communist leader, Man- 
uel Mora, who is considered an extremely 
able propagandist, likewise moved into the 
picture. It is clear that a number of other 
Communists are assuming positions in vari- 
ous parts of Castro’s amorphous regime: 
Courts-martial, set up, to execute perpetrators 
of atrocities under the Batista government, 
soon became mere people’s courts, murdering 
inconvenient editors or political figures. 
Castro has recently announced that the 
death penalty will no longer be applied ex- 
cept in cases of outright counterrevolution- 
ary activity; it will be interesting to see how 
far this phrase stretches. 

The idea that Cuba ought to elect a Presi- 
dent with a popular mandate is repudiated 
by Castro and his cliqué; some sort of social 
revolution must first be carried out. It is 
not specified what this will be, or what it will 
do, or where it will go. A chief and constant 
theme is anti-Americanism. 

The same tune is sung everywhere by pro- 
Communist groups in Latin America. The 
United States is chief target; the liberal 
democracies presently trying to bring a bet- 
ter economic order to their countries are the 
secondary targets. The unanimity convinc- 
ingly suggests that orders were given from 
the Communist high command in Moscow, 
presumably through a command post in 
western Europe. It also suggests that the 
situation is being used to assist the Soviet 
Union diplomatically in its current Berlin- 
Middle Eastern push. 

THE UNDERLYING REALITIES 


Let us sort out, from the political noise, 
the underlying realities with which we have 
to deal. It has been clear to anyone with 
eyes to see that the dying Latin-American 
dictatorships would not be able to hold on. 
They were also the worst possible long-range 
allies of the United States. Help or cordial- 
ity extended in their direction merely meant 
convincing the oppressed peoples of their 
countries that the United States was their 
enemy. Happily, the liberal democratic lead- 
ers who now control most of South America 
are mer with education and with experierice 
of the United States. They are quite aware 
of the difference between the reality of the 
United States and the ineptitudes of its po- 
litics often reflected in the Government of 
the United States. Most of them have been 
in close contact with American liberal 
thinking. 

On the other hand, they know that their 
Own countries must go through a social as 
well as a political reorganization. They are 
not clear whether the United States under- 
stands that fact. The outstanding necessity 
is to put an end to the division between age- 
old oligarchic, irresponsible power cliques 
and a proletariat living out its life in hunger 
and disease, without hope of improvement. 
Figueres’ first act in Costa Rica was to na- 
tionalize the banks, and he was right; no 
other way would have made credit available 
to all of Costa Rica. 

The Bolivian revolution, like the Mexican 
revolution against Porfirio Diaz in 1911, 
marked the end of Spanish feudalism. So- 
cial change on a sweeping scale is inevitable 
in all Latin-American countries, except in 

democracies like Uruguay or Costa Rica 
where continuous evolution has been pos- 
sible, For practical purposeg this means, 
frst, assurance that land is reasonably dis- 
tributed or available. Second, that credit 
is available to everyone on reasonable terms 


and not monopolized by private usurers and 
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moneylenders. In short, a popular banking 
system. Third, that the governments to- 
gether, and almost necessarily with the 
United States, work out a system of economic 
planning so that prices of the principal 
products will be more or less stabilized, the 
flow of necessary imports will continue, and 
the industrialization of these countries will 
go forward rapidly. Fourth, and perhaps 
most important, that there will be a vast 
and solid expansion of popular education. 

It also means that the United States will 
have to assist a continuously expanding 
Latin American economic system. So far as 
the United States is concerned, it must stand 
not merely for private enterprise (who in 
the world wants to die for that?) but should 
spearhead a battle for personal, political, and 
economic freedom, by any method, sccialist 
or private, that seems best adapted to meet 
local conditions. 

In fairness to the United States, which 
has not been getting much of a break in 
Latin America, it should be said that Wash- 
ington has made major moves in this direc- 
tion. The Eisenhower administration, per- 
haps without realizing it, sharply changed 
course in the right direction nearly a year 
ago when it faced up to the fact that the 
Latin American economic problem had to 
be met. It did follow the Brazilian initia- 
tive toward continental planning which goes 
by the name of “Operation Pan-Armericana.” 
Governor Meyner, of New Jersey, speaking 
in Rio de Janeiro and representing the Demo- 
cratic opposition in the United States, gave 
powerful support to this view. Washing- 
ton did give limited approval of the idea of 
continuous planning, and has taken an ac- 
tive part in the Committee of Twenty-one, 
established by the Organization of American 
States, whose report is expected shortly. 
U.S. Treasury experts supported and have 
assisted in drawing up 2 project for an inter- 
American’ bank, a measure long overdue. 
During the Roosevelt administration such a 
treaty was drawn but it was blocked in the 
Senate by one of the New York banks through 
its private influence with the late Senator 
Carter Glass. Now the project has been 
restudied and should come before the Sen- 
ate before too long. 

Limited support has also been given te 
price-stabilization schemes that should re- 
move at least some of the hazards from Latin 
American trade. Coordination of public and 
private investment from the United States in 
these countries also can and should be at- 
tempted. Actually, sustained assistance for 
10 years, costing $12 billion—half the size of 
the Marshall plan—could reorganize the 
Latin American economy in a decade. 

WHAT WE CAN DO AT ONCE 


Most urgently the United States should 
dramatically reverse its position in respect 
of the new governments. It should, rather 
dramatically, indicate its solid support of the 
liberal democrats who are now running most 
of Latin America. Especially it should make 
a clear demonstration of good will toward 
President Romulé Betancourt, presently 
under Communist fire in Venezuela. It can 
and should give solid evidence of cordiality to 
Lieras Camargo in Colombia, Frondizi in 
Argentina, and Villeda Morales in Honduras 
(he also needs immediate and direct help: 
his is a poor country). The United States 
should establish the principle that it can and 
will make long-range plans with govern- 
ments that have held free, honest, and open 
elections, and muét deal with others only on 
a de facto, day-to-day basis. Incidentally, 
this means insisting that Cuba hold an 
honest election, without the terror that stalks 
there now, before Washington commits itself 
to long-range plans of economic aid. 

Latin America will be setting its direction 
in the next couple of years—with Washington 
if it can, without Washington if it must. 
If it is to be with Washington, we must con- 
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tribute not only capital but also long-range 
planning and technical advice, so that the 
economic development of the southern part 
of our hemisphere may contribute to the eco- 
nomic and political growth of the free world 
as a whole. If we let Latin America drift 
away, it will be to the detriment of the peo- 
ples of the hemisphere as a whole. The 
Marshall plan proved that, with the coopera. 
tion of the nations we assist, we can do a last- 
ing job of rehabilitation and improvement 
abroad. In Latin America, we are facing con- 
ditions that cannot be easily compared with 
those of Western Europe. But in Latin 
America, too, we can do the job—and now 
is the time to do it. 





Ameuding Mutual Security Act of 1959 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7500) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. O'HARA of Tilinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, out of 11 weeks of faithful attend- 
ance at the hearings on the mutual 
security bill and a participation in the 
discussions in the exccutive sessions, at 
which every member not only spoke his 
cr her mind, but was ready and eager to 
battle, I came away with the conclusion 
that no one has all the answers. 

There are 31 members on our commit- 
tee, and if any 2 followed the same pat- 
tern of thought on any 2 particular mat- 
ters I did not detect any sign of such 
soulful compatibility. 

Now, we came out of the 11 weeks’ 
huddle with one solution, all of us, that 
we had to have a mutual security pro- 
gram. It is noteworthy that the four 
who signed the minority report began 
the statement very cautiously with six 
powerful words. Let me quote the exact 
words: “We assuredly believe in mutual 
security. Two very able members, in 
Signing a statement of additional views, 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Bo.L- 
TON] and the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp], said in their very first 
eight words: “The undersigned support 
the mutual security program whole- 
heartedly.” 

Thus it is plain that the committee of 
31 members is,in complete agreement 
that there must be a mutual secyrity pro- 
oe, There is this difference, and this 
only: 

The majority members believe in re- 
pairing what we have, tightening up the 
program, profiting from experience, and 
meeting the crisis of our generation with 
the same. faith in our own people and the 
same will to overcome obstacles as shown 
by earlier generations. 

The four on the minority side want to 
junk what we have, and at this stage, I 
might say this very critical period in our 
history, and next year start all over 
again. Let this year pass by. Forget all 
about the Berlin crisis. Forget all about 
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the battle we are having to hold our 
ground in the minds and the hearts of 
the people of Africa, the people in the 
Orient, the people in Latin America, the 
people all over the world who are seeking 
the pinnacles of human contentment ina 
world rebuilding. Forget all about them 
for a year. Just get on our knees and 
pray that next year we can come up 
with a better program. 

The majority on the other hand say, 
“Yes, there have been mistakes made and 
very, very bad mistakes made in admin- 
istration, and maybe in some of our leg- 
islative thinking, but the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has been seeking to cor- 
rect those mistakes, to tighten up the 
program, and has provisions in the bill 
before you to do just that. Either we 
meet the crisis of today with a mutual 
security program, improved and tight- 
ened, but not abandoned, or we take 
grave chances of what will happen in the 
year we take off to think up another pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have the warmest af- 
fectionate regard for the gentleman from 
Georgia. I know the tenderness of his 
heart. I know the sincerity of his con- 
victions. I listened, with a sense of his 
sincerity and shared with his emotion 
when he said, as long as there are little 
children who are hungry and go to bed 
without food, there will be the danger of 
communism. Why, certainly, there will 
be. As long as anywhere in a rich world 
there is poverty and children go hungry 
to bed there will be unrest.and the seeds 
of dissension and of wars. And we have 
got to think of the little children, we 
have got to base, all that we do om the 
realization that our Government cannot 
be stable and continue stable if we do not 
consider the little children and their 
welfare. But while the objective of the 
gentleman from Georgia and my own are 
the same there is a difference in our ap- 
proach. I would not wait until we have 
a program, perfect in every detail, and 
leave the little children of the world to 
shift for themselves and continue to go 
hungry until we have come up with what 
in our human vanity we might think per- 
fection itself. 

It is not within human power ever to 
reach perfection, but if our hearts re- 
main stout and in our mistakes we find 
lessons, and not discouragement, we will 
weg progress toward the perfection we 
seek. ; 

The mutual security bill of 1959 is the 
best mutual security bill ever presented 
to the Congress. It is a compromise bill. 
I would have cut more out of the arms 
progress and put more into the economic 
program. You do not make friends and 
promote peace in your own neighborhood 
by calling the boys and girls into your 
backyard, giving them the be&t of Tre-* 
volvers and telling them to go out for a 
good time but be careful not to hurt any- 
one. You can do much more in creating 
a friendly, peaceful neighborhood by im- 
proving the environment in which youth 
is being brought up, and economics does 
play a large part in creating environ- 
ment. 

- Others on our committee thought the 
other way. But 27 minds got together 
after argument and debate and the re- 
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sult was a compromise bill for which 
every member of this body can vote in 
good conscience. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
not defending the extravagance and the 
waste that have marked the administra- 
tion of the mutual security program in 
certain areas. It is its own watchdog 
subcommittee that has unearthed much 
of this extravagance and waste, its own 
watchdog subcommittee chaired by the 
able and dedicated chairman of the full 
committee, Mr. Morcan, and working in 
close cooperation with.the subcommit- 
tees of Congressman WILLIAM Dawson's 
Committee on Governmental Operations 
chaired by Mr. Harpy and Mr. FountTaIn. 

The mutual security bill of 1959 re- 
flects the determination of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs that extravagance 
and waste must end. It contains more 
provisions and safeguards to that end 
than ever before were written into 
legislation. 

Later when we are under the 5-minute 
rule I shall offer an amendment that if 
adopted will save the taxpayers a pos- 
sible loss of half a billion dollars. The 
bill as it now stands authorizes the 
Investment Guarantee Fund to insure 
against losses due to civil strifes without 
any increase in premiums. The invest- 
ment guarantee program up to date has 
done a magnificent job. If im the urge 
to get new business it increases coverage 
to include losses from civil strifes the 
entire program easily could blow up with 
@ loss. of the half billion dollars the Gov- 
ernment already is obligated. I hope my 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, this year the committee 
without impairing the program one iota 
is cutting down the total amount of the 
authorizations. Next year the cut will 
be larger, as more and more through the 
committee’s studies the extravagances 
and the waste are eradicated. As I have 
said, this is a bill for which every 
Member can vote in good conscience. 


The Light Begins To Dawn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. 
during the debate on the provision of the 


mutual security appropriation bill which - 


extended the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission for 2 years, I pointed out 
the arbitrary nature of its findings and 
recommendations and the fact that many 
of its allegations of denial of voting 
rights of Negroes in the South were ei- 
ther grossly exaggerated or completely 
groundless. Recognition of this fact by 
persons from all sections of our Nation 
would emphasize the utter uselessness 
rg tyr sta danger of the very existence 
Commission. 


It is encouraging to note that in some 
northern journalistic quarters there has 
been delinquent appreciation of the cir- 
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cumstances involved and a recognition 
of the dangers inherent in attempts to 
legislate in this area. 

In an excellent editorial in the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle of Monday, September 
14, 1959, the inaccuracies of the report 
of the Commission on Civil Rights have 
been pointed out. In addition, it is re- 
ported that at least some segments of 
the northern press have undergone a 
change of attitude toward the problems 
of the South. The editorial demands the 
attention of every thoughtful person, and 
it is for this reason that I ask unanimous 
consent that it be included in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THe LicuHt Brcins To DAWN 


A former Chronicle reporter now residing 
in upstate New York wrote us over the week- 
end that newspapers in that area, long 
choraling an eternal hymn of hate against 
the South, seem to be altering their tune. 

The letter from Esther Young Mewihsen 
contained an editorial from the New York 
Daily News which illustrated her point. It 
concerned itself with the Civil Rights Com- 
mission’s charge that Negroes in the South 
have been deprived of their voting rights. 

While the Daily News editor seems some- 
what guilty of listening to his own propa- 
ganda when he used the phrase “widespread 
Southern practice of keeping Negroes from 
voting,” the conclusions to which he finally 
came in his editorial indicate the frigidity 
of attitude by the northern press toward 
the South may be thawing. 

“We believe there is good reason for hoping 
that the South, given time ahd some north- 
ern understanding of the South,” the editor 
wrote, “will eventually solve all its racial 
problems as well as they can be solved in an 
imperfect world.” 

That realization on the part of a New 
York editor at this late date points up how 
low the lines of communication between the 
South and the North have fallen. We here 
have long contended that the problem is 
ours, and ours to solve. Moreover, we have 
long held that the good people of the South— 
both white and colored—were reaching a so0- 
lution when pseudo-sociologists cloaked as 
justices retarded that effort at attainment, 
More recently, advocates of force legislation 
have, by their activities, created an even 
wider clevage between a heretofore mutually 
cooperative white and colored citizenry in 
the South. 

Now that that fact is becomining obvious 
outside the South, the editor of the Daily 
News writes: “Our own feeling is that Con- 
gress had better go easy on trying to make 
people politically moral by law. That seldom 
works.” 

The gentleman of the Daily News evidently 
has taken a closer look at the horrible situ- 
ation in his own backyard. 

We would suggest, too, that he read in full 
the report of the Civil Rights Commission to 
which he alludes in his editorial. He will 
discover that deprivation of voting rights is 
not widespread. That it exists at all is de- 
plored by the press of the South, and by the 
better citizens of the South. But while we 
reluctantly confess that there are, indeed, 
violations of Negroes’ rights to vote, we would 
point out to the Daily News that the Com- 
mission found it confined virtually to two 
States, Alabama and Louisiana. 

Furthermore, he might find that more than 
160,000 Negroes vote in Georgia, have housing 
opportunities which the chairman of the 
Civil Rights Commission admitted were bet- 
ter than in “many cities in my section of the 
country.” 
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And the Daily News editor would discover, 
too, that of all the complaints lodged with 
the Commission dealing with voting and 
other alleged rights violations, a goodly num- 
ber originated from States well outside the 
South, that Georgia and South Carolina— 
two States for which the Chronicle is proud 
to speak—have records far better than does 
the State of New York where civil rights 
complaints are concerned. 


Canham Writes on Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
take particular pleasure in presenting 
for, and I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in, the Appendix of the REcorp 
a very excellent article on Alaska writ- 
ten by Mr. Erwin D. Canham, editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, when he 
was in the 49th State in his capacity as 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


On Berine Strrair, ALAsSKA.—Hope eprings 
eternal—and anew— in Alaska. 

The thrill and satisfaction of statehood 
have nourished the feeling that perhaps 
Alaska’s breakthrough into more adequate 
development of its immense natural resources 
may be not far ahead. But, at the same 
time, there is an awareness that statehood 
has brought new problems. No longer does 
the paternal hand of Washington intervene 
and guide, and the decisions taken in Juneau 
are sometimes bold and expensive. 

Meantime, as 1959’s short summer ends, 
the houses and industrial plants and com- 
mercial buildings which have not been com- 
pleted because of a carpenters’ strike stare 
you in the face in every inhabited place. 
Now they cannot be finished during this brief 
building season, and before the winter is 
over the economic effects may be severe. 

But Alaska will pull itself together nekt 
spring and push forward under the constant, 
exhiliarating stimulus of the riches of nature 
which are so grandly apparent. Oil prospect- 
ing is taking place all over the State. Valued 
metals and minerals are being investigated 
and evaluated. There is always hope—not 
very well based—that perhaps an increase in 
the price of gold might give the gold-mining 
industry a badly needed boost. 

ARCTIC ENTHRALLS VISITOR 


Military expenditures continue to stimu- 
late the Alaskan economy. The summertime 
tourist trade is bound to grow. A govern- 
mental commission is studying how to build 
a highway or railroad up along the coast 
from Puget Sound. The Canadians in Brit- 
ish Columbia and the Yukon territory are 
planning hard toward the development of the 
immense power and mineral resources which 
are tied in with Alaska and need to cross 
Alaska on the way to tidewater. The Peace 
River project alone is breathtaking, and the 
Yukon remains a great untamed giant. 

For the visitor like myself, Alaska is a 
magnificent experience. 3 

My introduction was thrilling. Flying from 
Seattle to just south of Ketchikan, where 
the long Alaskan panhandle reaches to the 
British Columbia coast, the skies were over- 
cast. But as we reached Ketchikan, the 
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clouds had broken, and from there to Juneau 
it was 200 miles of superb beauty. Wooded 
islands and inlets where an ax or a forest fire 
had never struck, snow-capped mountains 
and mighty glaciers, deep inlets and fiords— 
all were primitive and untouched. 

Then, the following day, flying from Fair- 
banks to Nome and Kotzebue, and spending 
the night in a little Eskimo village on Bering 
Strait, was a glimpse of the Arctic which en- 
thralls. Here in Kotzebue we are 100 miles 
or so from Little and Big Diomede Islands. 
Big Diomede is in the U.S.S.R., the other side 
of the international dateline. 

I have jist been talking with some of the 
Little Diomede Island Eskimos, who will soon 
start their trek back home for the winter. 
I asked one litle boy: “Where would you 
rather live, here in Kotzebue with all the 
other people and the coming and going of 
tourists (perhaps 50 daily) or out on Dio- 
mede?” Without an instant’s hesitation he 
replied: “Diomede.” And so I concluded 
that the Eskimos are not being altogether 
spoiled in their contact with the rest of us. 


ESKIMO PARTLY MODERNIZED 


They are certainly a delightful people. On 
Sunday morning, here in Kotzebue, I went to 
the Friends’ Meeting House, because most of 
the Eskimos went there. The service wes 
largely composed of hymn singing, and there 
was nosermon. Three Eskimo, two men and 
@ woman, told simply and with feeling what 
finding the Christ had meant to them. 

And all the Eskimos sang with cnen 
throats, pouring out the old gospel hymns 
they have learned to love so well. There was 
no coliection, but we contributed. The 
Friends have just finished a fine high schcoi 
building for the Eskimos at Kotzebue. 
Hitherto, all pupils have gone more than 
1,000 miles away to the high school at Mount 
Edgecomb, Sitka, where they stayed all 
winter. 

The friendliness and cooperation cf 
Eskimos were very apparent. They 
these qualities, for life in the Arctic barrens 
demands all of man’s spiritual resources. 
But they love it, and find deep beauty in 
their land and its way of life. They are 
partly modernized, of course, and buy much 
the same groceries at the stores that we do— 
at a markup. 

Nome, which is the American town nearest 
the Soviet Union, lives under the shadow 
of impending termination of gold-dredeing 
activities. But there is tin a little way down 
the coast, and possible oilfields not far away, 
and plenty of gold to be dredged if the price 
improves. There is no highway into Nome, 
ships haye to be lightered and don’t come 
very often, and defense activities seem 
largely to have passed Nome by. 


AIRBASES DOMINATE CITIES 


Citizens remember the days of World War 
II, when the Japanese had attacked Dutch 
Harbor, and Nome officials were told they 
would have to defend themselves. They 
mounted a small fieldpiece on a truck, and 
drove round and round the town’s one or two 
streets and waterfront. But the Japanese 
never came. 


The Soviets did come, however 
the long period of the trans-Siberian aan 
Nome’s memories of the Soviets seem to be 
largely favorable. But now the town feels 
isolated and alone, as its people gaze across 
Bering Strait and can almost see the Soviet 
planes lift off their bases on the other side 
They know there is abundant U.S. defense, 
eee is @ long way back from their beach- 

In Anchorage, the atmosphere is all de- 
fense, and so it is at Fairbanks, the interior 
metropolis. Huge airbases dominate these 
cities. Both are also on major commercial 
air routes over the pole from the Orient to 
Europe. They. are on the main street of 
intercontinental travel. Each is growing fast 
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and steadily, but terribly hampered through 
the carpenters’ strike. 

Each, incidentally, has fine newspapers 
with active civic policies. These papers had 
a great deal to do with the successful fight 
for statehood. Nome, likewise, has a news- 
paper: The Nome Nugget, published twice 
a week under the active editorial and pub- 
lishing hand of Emily Boucher. It was such 
a pleasure to talk with her in her two-room 
shop on Nome’s frontier main street. I was 
reminded of the country weekly in. Maine 
where I first set type and ran a job press. 

What a vast, spectacular, challenging land. 
Timber enough to print all the world’s news- 
papers and build most of its houses. Water- 
power enough to provide all the energy a 
vast indutry could possibly require. Min- 
erals to serve that industry. Petroleum and 
natural gas, evidently in great abundance. 
Land still to be homesteaded and raise a fair 
crop. Beauty and game sports at every 
doorstep. The wholesome life of the small, 
struggling, proud, cooperating community. 
An excellent university. Churches and clubs 
and civic life. And lot of places, not far away 
or inaccessible, where perhaps man has never 
before set foot. : 

Alaska’s breakthrough will come. Mean- 
time, it copes with the problems of. state- 

ij after the first exhilaration has worn 

1 It is America’s perpetual physical 
frontier: A sample of our national past, pre- 
served in 1959. It smells and feels much 
as “Maine must have in 1850, Michigan in 
1900, Oregon and Washington in 1925, all 
nicdified by the air age. Things move faster 
nowadays. So they will for Alaska, but we 
cannot foresee when ‘or just how. 


Hon. Thomas H. Burke 
SPEECH 
OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of Thomas Burke, happening so 
close on the heels of a wave of disclosures 
of management-union corruption and 
the attendant deluge of antilabor hys- 
teria, is a soberfnmg reminder of an en- 
during truth about the labor movement: 
from it come men of highest integrity, 
great devotion to the service of mankind, 
and outstanding judgment in public af- 
fairs. Thomas H. Burke was one of these 
men. 

He came to Congress from the ranks of 
UAW, his union, where his own gifts of 
intelligence and concern for his fellow 
man had been blended with the tradi- 
tions of this democratic and militant 
union to make of him a most strong, 
wise, and serious advocate of the common 
man in the U.S. Congress.- His work as 
4 member in the House Committee on 
Labor and Education preceded my service 
on that committee but its imprint re- 
mains there. 

In the years since I came to Congress, 
I knew Tom as a reliable spokesman for 
the labor movement, alert to political 
motives, probable effects and administra- 
tive subtleties of bills relating to labor, 
education, the national. economy, and 
civil rights—the fields of interest to 
which he was most ceaselessly devoted. 
He was a constant help to Members of 
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Congress who want to understand and 
serve the interest of the laboring man 
but who lack the wisdom which comes 


from years of firsthand knowledge of 


labor’s struggles and the role of unions. 

Tom had this wisdom, born of his years 
as an organizer, officer, and leader of the 
United Automobile Workers Union in To- 
ledo, and had the gift of sharing it 
courteously and eloquently with the 
friends of labor in Congress. 

I pay respect to his significant life of 
service. I join his many friends in Con- 
gress and in the labor movement to ex- 
tend sympathy to his family at this loss 
of a dear and generous friend of man- 
kind. 





Ludicrous Picture: America Floundering 
in Unshared Food Asked To Pray for 


Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
it is no secret in these Halls that my 
strongest yearning and most intensive 
effort in these last 9 months has been to 
awaken a desire with my colleagues to 
recognize America’s agricultural abun- 
dance as our greatest tool for peace. 

One of the finest presentations on this 
subject was just printed in the Des 
Moines Register, written by Rev. William 
D. Bair, pastor, First Presbyteria 
Church, Paullina, Iowa. , 

I present his cogent comment: 

WouLD USE SURPLUS FOR PEACE 
To the Opzn Forum EpirTor: 

The one most striking feature of America’s 
agriculture today is the huge stockpile of 
food and fiber that lies deteriorating in great 
bins, caves, warehouses, holds of ships, every 
conceivable bit of storage space across the 
face of the land. It is ludicrous to picture 
in our imagination our population flounder- 
ing and smothering in this great hoard of 
unused food and fiber while the 1 billion 
people of the world’s population who are 
living on the perilous edge of starvation look 
on in anguished need. 

B MORE FITTING POSTURE 

In these days our Nation has been called 
upon to pray for peace. This calls another 


-ludicréus picture to mind * * *. Our people 


on their knees praying for peace * * * a 
posture that ill-becomes us when to be on 
your knees is to be swallowed up in this vast 
hoard of food * * *. ~Agdin in the back- 
ground of that picture do you see those 
1 billion people * * * sick, hungry, home- 
less, crying out in their need? 

As God hears our prayers for peace, how 
He must yearn that we wculd know the ways 
of peace. How meaningless our prayers when 
they are unaccompanied by things that ran 
make for peace. How can God give peace to 
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Immediately the hue and cry is raised how 
difficult it is to get this food to other coun- 
tries without disturbing world markets, 
without making them slaves in their de- 
pendence on us. Of course, there are diffi- 
culties. What great thing has ever been 
done without difficulty? Don’t be deluded by 
the prophets of pessimism and indecision into 
‘thinking this is an impossible task. 

The United Nations study report entitled, 
“Uses of Agricultural Surpluses to Finance 
Economic Development in Underdeveloped 
Countries—Pilot Study in India,” shows that 
agricultural surpluses can be used in a 
manner that will feed hungry people and at 
the same time provide for the economic de- 
velopment so sorely needed. The United Na- 
tions stahds ready to implement this pro- 
gram. 

We-have a bill presented to the House of 
Representatives by Iowa Representative 
LEoNnARD Wo tF to provide for such a program 
under the United Nations. There is a bill 
in the Senate presented by Senator HuMPH- 
REY providing for such a program under a 
U.S. Peace Food Administration. Now we 
await some imaginative, bold, and decisive 
action on these bills by our legislators. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


What can we as individuals do in this sit- 
uation? We know that Congress was moved 
to action on a labor bill by the great pres- 
sure of public opinion as many people wrote 
to them. Have you made known to your 
Representatives your feelings in the matter 
of sharing our food? 

We can also help by giving our support to 
some of the nongovernmental agencies set up 
to help share our surplus. We can give gen- 
erously through our local churches, we can 
support generously the CROP (Christian 
Rural Overseas Program) drive which is the 
food-collecting agency of Church World 
Service, or we can give through one of the 
many other agencies which are concerned for 
the well-being of the half of our world popu- 
lation who will go to bed hungry tonight. 


It is long passed time for the American 
people to translate talk of compassion, pray- 
ers for peace, and bulging storehouses, into 
concrete deeds of sharing to create the world 
economic conditions in which peace can en- 
dure. 

WILLuM D. Barr, 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 
Paullina, Iowa. 





What You Can and Cannot Do Under 
the New Labor Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix the second part 
of an interview that the magazine 
U.S. News & World Report had with 
Mr. Michael Bernstein, reviewing the 
recently passed Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A RIGHT TO SUE 
Question. Are they required to be bonded? 


Answer. Oh, that’s another, separate pro- 
Now, under that provision I’ve been 


vision. 
talking about, this high degree of responsi 
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bility is imposed on them, and union mem- 
bers are given a right to sue for a violation 
of that fiduciary obligation. 

Question. If they suspect some skuldug~- 
gery, can they sue? 

Answer. Right. And they can get restitu- 
tion. 

Question. Can they do this on their own? 

Answer. That’s right. All they have to do 
is make a demand on the union, on its of- 
ficers, and, if the union doesn’t sue, then 
they may sue. Now, they sue here not on 
their own behalf, but on behalf of the union. 

Question. In this situation the Secretary 
of Labor is not involved? 

Answer. That's correct. 

Now, in addition to that, I think we've 
come to one of the strongest provisions in 
the bill: Every union officer—agent, repre- 
sentative, employee other than a clerical or 
custodian employee—who handles any union 
money, or funds, or property, must be bonded. 
And he must be bonded under a personal 
bond—not a position bond. Now, this is the 
difference between the two: 

For instance, a company like Lioyd’s of 
London will give you a position bond. In 
other words, they don’t care who the incum- 
bent of the position is. They'll issue you a 
bond for the job of say, secretary-treasurer of 
a union. Now, they charge a high_premium 
which is based upon the average rate of loss 
for all positions of that kind. You see, it’s 
a statistical risk they take, and the only pur- 
pose of such a bond is to provide reimburse- 
ment if the individual who occupies that 
position turns out to be a bad risk. But he 
himself—the individual who occupies the po- 
sition, Joe Jones—is not bonded, you see. 

Under this bill, Joe Jones has to be bonded. 
That means the bonding company has to 
make an investigation of him to determine 
his financial reliabilty. If they turn up any- 
thing in his record which casts any doubt 
on his financial reliability, they won’t give 
him a bond. 

Question. Shady characters don’t have as 
much chance, then? 

Answer. That’s right. 

Now, the bonding companies, under this 
bill, have to meet two tests: One, no labor 
union, no labor-union officer, official, em- 
ployee or representative can have any interest 
in any of these authorized bonding compa- 
nies, direct or in indirect. That’s one test. 
And, two: The bonding companies—and I'll 
give you the exact language—‘Such surety 
company shall be a corporate surety which 
holds a grant of authority from the Secretary 
of the Treasury under the act of July 30, 
1947, as an acceptable surety on Federal 
bonds.” 

And that eliminates the Lloyd’s-of-Lon- 
don type of operation—and I might just add 
@ bit of interesting sidelight information, 
tell you that a very substantial number of 
Jimmy Hoffa’s officers are bonded by Lloyd's. 

Question. If a union official is convicted of 
any crime, can a union pay his fine? 

Answer. There’s a specific prohibition 
against paying the fines of union officials who 
are convicted of violations of this law. 

Question. Just this law, not necessarily 
other laws? 

Answer. That's right. Now, of course, you 
know there’s a prohibition against a crimi- 
nal's holding office —— 

Question. What are the restrictions against 
criminals or ex-convicts holding office? 

Answer. Under the present law, the Taft- 
Hartley law, there’s a requirement that, if a 
union wishes to use the services of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, its officers must 
file with the Board a non-Communist affi- 
dayit, and, simultaneously, the union must 
file with the Secretary of Labor a financial 
report. Those two provisions of Taft-Hart- 
ley are repealed. 

Question. There will be no more non-Com- 
munist affidavits? 


Answer. That's right. 
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Now, in place of these two, as you see, we 
have a complete system of financial report- 
ing, so we don’t need the oid type of financial 
report. 

And in place of the non-Communist affi- 
davit, we have this prohibition which says 
that no Communist and no perron con- 
victed—there’s a long list of felonious 
crimes——or who has served a prison sentence 
for any of those crimes may serve as a union 
officer—and there’s a whole list of the vari- 
ous types of officers: Business agents, organ- 
izers, shop steward, representative, president, 
vice president, secretary, treasurer, and so 
on—if in the preceding 5 years he has been a 
Communist, or has been convicted of any one 
of these enumerated crimes, or within the 
preceding 5 years completed serving a sen- 
tence for any of those crimes. 

It’s a crime, then, for any individual who 
falls into these two categories-—ex-convict 
or Communist—to hold union office. It is 
also a crime for the union to permit him 
to hold office. 

Question. By “crime” do you mean a fel- 
Ony or a misdemeanor? 

Answer. Misdemeanor. 

Question. What’s the penalty for violation 
of this provision? 

Answer. Ten thousand dollars and 1 year 
in jail. 

PICKETING: THE CHANGES 


Question. Now let’s get to picketing. Just 
what kind of picketing is involved and what 
will the new law do about it? 

Answer. Well, first of ali there is what they 
call extortionate picketing. This is made a 
crime punishable by $10,000 and imprison- 
ment for not more than 20 years. 

Here is what is meant by extortionate 
picketing: [Extortionate picketing is com- 
pletely phony, phony in this sense: That the 
purpose of the picket line has absolutely no 
connection with any labor-union objective, 
such as wages, working conditions, organiz- 
ing the employees—nothing like that. 

Its simple purpose is exactly the same as 
that of a man pointing a gun at you and 
saying, “If you don’t give me your money 
I'll shoot you. Give me the money and I'll 
remove the gun.” That's what the purpose 
of this picket line.is. It’s to go to the em- 
ployer and say, “For $5,000 you can have the 
picket line removed.” That's just one. 

Question. They are not:demanding that he 
unionize? 

Answer. That's right. They are not in- 
terested in that. The purpose of this picket 
line has nothing to do with any union affair. 
They are merely using a union device to 
extort money. 

Question. Is that prevalent? 

Answer. It has been used. Johnny Dio 
[convicted labor racketeer] has used that. 


BAN ON BLACKMAIL 


Question. Doesn’t the bill also deal with 
blackmail picketing? What is that? 

Answer. The blackmail-picketing provision 
is an amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act 
and deals with labor practices—not crime. 
And I'll tell you right off the bat: The pur- 
pose of this picketing, even though it will 
now be outlawed, is not extortion. Let me 
tell you what it is. 

Under existing law, employees select a 
union to act as their bargaining agent or 
representative. That is under the existing 
law. Now, the law says that, when a ma- 
jority of them pick a union to act as their 
bargaining agent, that bargaining agent so 
selected becomes the exclusive representative 
ef all the employees, not just those who 
voted for the union or who belonged to it. 

In other words, if there are 100 employees 
in the plant and 51 want the union to repre- 
sent them, then that union becomes the 
representative of all 100 employees. The em- 
ployer has a legal obligation to bargain with 
that union and with that union only. He 
ean’t bargain individually with the 49 em- 
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ployees who didn’t want the union. The 
union speaks for all. The contract that it 
reaches with the employer sets the working 
conditions, the wages, the hours, the fringe 
benefits for all 100 employees. 7 

The individual employees lose their indi- 
vidual bargaining rights. This is the basic 
principle of the Taft-Hartley Act as it was 
and the Wagner Act before it. 

Suppose an employer whose employees 
don’t want to join the union—or the major- 
ity of whom don’t—has a picket line thrown 
around them, and the union says, “We want 
you to sign a contract with us.” He says, 
“Well, I can’t. I violate the law if I do that. 
My employees don’t want your union, and 
you don’t represent a majority, and, there- 
fore, Iam prohibited by law.” 

Now, what is an employer to do in a 
situation like that? Under the present law 
he is between the devil and the deep biue 
sea. If, on the one hand, he remuses to 
accede to the union’s demand, he is faced 
with a permanent picket line. If, on the 
other hand, he does sign a contract with 
them, he violates the Taft-Hartley Act. This 
is what is known as “recognition” picketing. 

Question. Is this a variation of what is 
called organization picketing? 

Answer. Yes. Again, the union doesn’t 
represent a majority. In fact, frequently it 
doesn’t have a single employee member in 
the plant. It uses the picket line for the 
purpose of trying to persuade the employees 
to join the union. But how does it do it? 
By throwing a picket line around the em- 
ployer. The object is to cause the employer 
economic loss. That, therefore, has the tend- 
ency to induce the employer to try to force 
his employees to join the union so that he 
can get rid of the picket line, which again 
is a violation of the picket law. He can’t do 
that. 

Or, the alternative is to cause the employer 
substantial economic loss, with the result 
that he may have to lay off some of his em- 
ployees. So this is a threat of economic loss 
to the employees. It is a form of economic 
coercion on them to get them to join the 
union. Economic coercion is prohibited by 
existing law—to use economic coercion 
against employees. 

However, unfortunately, the National La- 
bor Relations Board has never seen fit to 
hold these two types of practices to be viola- 
tions of the law, and that is what the new 
bill does. 

Here is the way it does it: It says, “Where 
the object of the picketing is recognition or 
organization,” and I have explained the two 
terms, “then picketing may not be carried 
on at all if the employer has already signed 
a bona fide agreement with another union’— 
the nonpicketing union. 

The employer signs an agreement with 
Union A when the majority of his employees 
wants it. The contract is for 2 years. So 
in that 2 years, Union B may not lawfully 
picket them. 

Point 2: A union—any union—petitions 
the NLRB for an election to determine the 
bargaining representative. Now, on every 
NLRB ballot, not only do you have the name 
of the union or unions which are seeking 
representation, but you also have another 
choice for the employees—it is called no un- 
ion. Now, if in this election no union 
should win, then the union may not picket 
for recognition or organizational purposes for 
12 months following that unsuccessful elec- 
tion—no union may picket. 


The third one: If a union starts pick 
for organizational or recognition cukeraea 
may do so up to 30 days, provided it doesn't 
fall into one of these other two categories 
that I have mentioned. At the end of the 
30th day, it must stop its picketing unless an 
election is held by the Board. That gives 
the employer a chance to get an election at 
the end of the 30th day, and, if a union loses. 
then one of the other provisions comes into 
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play—the fact that you can’t have picketing 
for 12 months following an election. 

There is one exception to that. If the 
union makes it clear that it doesn’t fall under 
the first provision, about the employer’s hay- 
ing a contract. with another union, or if it 
doesn’t fall in the second prohibition, that 
an election has been held within the preced- 
ing 12 months, the union may then picket 


indefinitely, provided its signs and its litera. - 


ture and its appeals make it plain that all 
it is seeking to do is to advise the consum- 


ing public that the employer does not emplcy - 


union workers or that he has not got a col- 
lective-bargaining agreement with the union, 
It may not be for organizational or recogni- 
tion purposes. 

And even if they confine their signs to 
these two very limited areas, if at any time 
an employee from some other employer, who 
has come in, say, to make a delivery, or to 
make a pickup, refuses to cross that picket 
line, then at that moment the employer can 
immediately get an election and then the 
12-month prohibition comes into play. — 


AFFECTED: ALL UNIONS 


Question. Does this apply to all unions? 

Answer. All unions. There are no excep- 
tions. 

There is only one defense the union can 
raise to the charge that they are engaged 
in this type of picketing illegally. That is, 
if they can show that when the employer 
signed the contract with that other union 
it was a “sweetheart” contract. If they can 
show that the contract the employer signed 
with the in-union is a sweetheart contract, 
then the out-union is not—you can’t enjoin 
it from picketing. 

Question. Would you explain what you 
mean by a “sweetheart” contract? 

Answer. A sweetheart contract is a deal 
between the employer and the union to sell 
out the employees. It is illegal under exist- 
ing law. But now it would not only be 
illegal, but it would be a defense. 

In this connection, if the employer can 
prove that this picketing prohibition which 
I have just described to you has been vio- 
lated, then the General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board must—must go 
into a Federal district court and ask for an 
immediate injunction—immediate. 

In other words, he can’t wait until there 
is a full-scale hearing before the Board with 
all the appeals—the final disposition of the 
case may not take place for 12 months, dur- 
ing all of which time the picketing would go 
on. He must at the very beginning—he has 
no discretion, if he finds that there is a prima 
facie case of violation—he must go to a Fed- 
eral district court and ask for an injunction. 
Now the Federal district court doesn’t have 
to grant it, but he must ask for it. 

Question. We hear a great deal about sec- 
ondary boycotts in connection with this leg- 
islation. Will you explain what a secondary 
boycott is? 

Answer. Let me illustrate it with 2 con- 
crete situation: The union has a dispute with 
Employer A. Employer A is the employer 
who employs the members of that union. It 
doesn’t make any difference what the dispute 
is about. It could be wages, working condi- 
tions, hours—the employer may refuse to 
deal with them—it doesn’t matter. He has 
a dispute with the union. 

Employer A does business with Employer 
B. He buys from Employer B—let's say raw 
material—or he sells to Employer B finished 
products. It doesn’t make any difference. 
The union, having failed to induce Employer 
A to accede to their demands, then throws & 
picket line around Employer B with whom 
they have no dispute. 

The purpose of that picket line around 
Employer B is to induce the employees of 
Employer B to stop working, the ultimate 
objective being to get Employer B to stop 
doing business with Employer A. That’s the 
classic form. 
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CLOSING LOOPHOLES 


Question. Isn't that prohibited under the 
Taft-Hartley Act? 

Answer. Yes, as I’ve stated. But let me 
give you a variation that is not prohibited 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Take the same set of facts. The union 
has a dispute with Employer A. Employer 
A does business with Employer B. Instead 
of throwing a picket line around Employer 
B, the business agent of the union goes di- 
rectly to Employer B himself in his office and 
says, “Unless you stop doing business with 
Employer A, we will throw a picket line 
around your plant.” That’s not illegal un- 
der present. law, because theré the induce- 
ment to cease doing business is made di- 
rectly upon the secondary employer and 
not through his employees. Now that would 
be illegal under the new bill. 

Question. That was a loophole in the old 
law? 

* Answer. Right. 

Question. Does the new legislation close 
any other loopholes? 

Answer. The term “employer” as it’s de- 
fined in the Taft-Hartley Act excludes certain 
types of employers. Among them, the most 
important being railroad employers and their 
employees, because they are covered under 
the Railway Labor Act. 

Suppose you get a situation like this: 
The union has a disptue with Employer. A. 
A, in oyder to finish his economic processes 
to make his profit, has got to ship his goods 
via railroad to its ultimate destination. So 
the union throws a picket line around the 
railroad spur at which Employer A’s products 
would normally be loaded onto the freight 
car. The purpose of that picket line is to 
induce the railway employees to refuse to 
load that stuff or to handle it. The Board 
has said that, under the present language, 
that is not a violation because railroad em- 
ployees and railroad employers are not em- 
ployees or employers under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

_ Now, under this new bill, instead of using 
the term, “to cease doing business with an- 
other employer,” it says “to cease doing busi- 
ness with any other person.” Person in- 
cludes everybody. That closes that loop- 
hole. 

WHO Is AN EMPLOYER 


Question. So railroad workers are covered 
then in that instance? 

Answer. Let me put it this way: Employers 
are protected against secondary boycotts even 
though one of the two employers involved is 
a@ railroad employer, or an agricultural em- 
ployer—they’re also exempt—or a govern- 
mental body—municipality, or a nonprofit 
hospital. These are all employers who are 
not included in the definition of employer 
under Taft-Hartley and that, therefore, you 
didn’t have a violation of secondary boy- 
cott if they were one of the parties in- 
volved.. Now the term “employer” is actually 
employer in its dictionary sense. So that’s 
the second loophole that’s covered. 

Question. Are there any others? 

Answer. Yes, there’s a third one. Sup- 
pose, for example, the union having the dis- 
pute with Employer A sends a business agent 
to Employer B, and instead of throwing a 
picket line around Employer B, or instead 
of going to Employer B himself and asking 
him not to do business with A, they pick 
out a half a dozen key employees—key indi- 
vidual employees of B—and they ask each 
one of them individually not to work on 
bp goods of Employer A—not to handle 

em. 

Now, the Supreme Court has said that, 
in order for it to be an unlawful secondary 
boycott, the inducement on .employees not 
to work must be an inducement upon them 
to cease working in concert. It has to be a 
concerted ceasing to work, not a merely 
individual ceasing of work. 
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So that—in the hypothetical case I give 
you—by goihg to each one of these indi- 
viduals and asking him not to handle this 
struck employer’s goods, you don’t get a 
violation under existing law, because this is 
not asking them to concertedly cease work- 
ing. Well, under the new bill, an individual 
inducement would be just as much a viola- 
tion of the law as a concerted inducement. 
Those are the three major loopholes that 
have been plugged. 

They’ve plugged one more which is the 
secondary boycott in futuro, or to put it 
more plainly, it’s the agreement by an em- 
ployer to permit a secondary boycott to be 
carried on against him. That’s the hot 
cargo. 

Now, the term “cargo” is misleading, be- 
cause it gives the impression that this only 
involves transportation activities. But, ac- 
tually, the term should really be “hot 
goods.” “Hot goods” are goods which come 
from any enterprise or business or plant 
or establishment or factory which has a dis- 
pute with the union. Those are hot goods. 

Question. Does it also apply if there is no 
union? 

Answer. It doesn’t make any difference. 
A union can have a dispute with an em- 
ployer even if there’s no union, and the dis- 
pute can be precisely that. What a hot 
cargo agreement is, is this: The union goes 
to Employer A and says, “We want you to 
sign a contract with us which will contain 
@ provision that you will not require your 
employees to handle any goods or perform 
any services that come from another em- 
ployer with whom we have a dispute.” In 
other words, it’s an agreement to enter into 
a secondary boycott. 

oo That form of prohibition is new, 

OO] pa e 

Answer. The Supreme Court, under exist- 
ing law, has held that such an agreement— 
let’s call it “hot cargo” because it’s the way 
everybody knows it—is not illegal “per se.” 
In other words, it isn’t null and void. You 
could, under existing law, make such a con- 
tract if the employer lived up to it. 

Let’s take a concrete case: The union and 
employer A make an agreement in which 
employer A says that he wil! not give any of 
his business to any other employer that the 
union designates as unfair under the usual 
term. He violates that. He does do some 
business with employer B, who’s on the union 
unfair list. So he violated his “hot cargo” 
agreement. — 

The Supreme Court has said that the 
union still retains the right to go into a 
court of law and sue the employer for breach 
of contract for whatever he can get out of 
that, but that it does not have the right 
to pull a strike on him or a picket line to 
make him live up to the contract. And 
what is left open? Under existing law, no- 
body knows the answer. Does the union 
have the right to throw a picket line around 
an employer or to pull a strike on him to 
compel him to sign such a “hot cargo” agree- 
ment in the first place? 


TIGHTENING THE LAW 


Question. Are “hot cargo” agreements il- 
legal under the new legislation? 

Answer. For all purposes. You can’t strike 
to compel an employer to sign one. You 
ean’t strike to compel an employer to live 
up to one and you can’t take it into a court 
and sue for breach of contract. But, there 
are two exceptions. The garment industry 
is exempted. 

Question. Would you explain why? 

Answer. The reason behind it is this: The 
garment industry enters into this type of 
agreement.’ This is the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers and the International Ladies 
Garment Workers—they’re the principal ones. 
They enter into agreements with their con- 
tractors. 
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You see, a lot of work in the garment in- 
dustry is done through subcontracting. In 
other words, the major manufacturer sub- 
contracts out a lot of the subordinate opera- 
tions—operations which are necessary to get 
your completed product. For instance, a 
manufacturer, let us say, of men's suits, 
might have a subcontractor who is an inde- 
pendent legal enterprise—say, doing the but- 
tonholes. There’s a lot of that goes on. 

Of course, there was a tremendous amount 
of sweatshopping in this industry. So the 
unions many years ago signed contracts with 
the employers whereby the employers agreed 
that they would not hand out these subcon- 
tracts to nonunion subcontractors, That's 
the so-called antisweatshop, “hot cargo” 
agreement. And their lawfulness is now 
guaranteed in the new law. 

BUILDING: AN EXCEPTION 


Question. Isn’t there an exception to the 
construction industry, too? 

Answer. The exception to the construction 
industry is only a partial one. They don’t 
get what the garment industry gets. They 
are left in status quo. They can't engage in 
secondary boycotts as far as the construction 
industry is concerned. Those are outlawed 
completely. 

But a building-trades union may enter 
into a contract with a contractor—building 
contractor—whereby he agrees that he will 
not let work to any subcontractor who is 
nonunion. This is not illegal. Now here's 
what it may do: The union may go into a 
court and sue him if he fails to live up to 
that agreement. But they cannot strike or 
picket him to make him live up to it, which 
is the law now, and we left it open as to 
whether they could strike or picket him to 
compel him to enter into such an agreement, 
Whatever the courts decide under existing 
law on the latter question will be applicable 
to the building-construction industry. 

So that the building-construction indus- 
try is left to the law as it is now; the gar- 
ment industry gets complete exemption from 
the prohibition and all other industries get a 
complete prohibition. 

There’s just one more, actually, important 
provision. That’s the “no man’s land.” 

Question. Yes, what about that? 

Answer. What that provision does is this: 
It says that the Board may do what .it has 
been doing for many years—it may refuse 
to take all the cases, to handle all the cases, 
over which it has jurisdiction. 

Question. What types of cases does it re- 
fuse to take? 

Answer. It has set up certain standards. 
It says, for instance, I think, that hotels—- 
they will not take hotels unless they do a 
gross business of at least $500,000 a year. 
That's just an example. They have different 
monetary standards for different types of en- 
terprise. They have a separate set of stand- 
ards for retailing, and so on. 

And all of those cases which fall below 
those figures the Board refuses to handle. 
Now, under existing law the States are pro- 
hibited from handling them so you have a 
“no man’s land.” In other words, in these 
small enterprises involved in labor disputes 
which may. entail violations of law, you have 
a situation where the Board refuses to assert 
jurisdiction and the States are prohibited 
from doing so. So you have no legal forum 
in which the party who has been hurt can 
get relief. 

You have the situation which the lawyers 
elways refer to in such critical terms as a 
right without a remedy. 

Question. They have no place to go—— 

Answer. No place to go. Now, this new 
bill says that, in those cases or types of cases 
in which the Board refuses to assert juris- 
diction, the States have carte blanche with- 
out any limitation, to apply their State law 
and to handle them in their own way with 
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one qualification. That qualification is this. 
The Board’s standards for asserting jurisdic- 
tion, which were in effect on August 1, 1959, 
which means the present one such as for in- 
stance, $500,000 for hotels—they represent 
the limit beyond which the Board may not 
go in giving up jurisdiction. 

I'll give you a concrete example: When this 
new bill becomes effective, the Board will 
have before it a standard with respect to 
hotels which says that the Board will not 
take cases involving hotels which do less 
than $500,000. If the Board wishes, it could 
change that standard and say it will not 
take hotels which do less than $300,000, be- 
cause that would mean the Board would be 
taking more cases. But it cannot say. “We 
will not take cases of hotels which do less 
than $600,000,” because that would mean the 
Board would be taking fewer cases. 

So that, in other words, the States may 
act in those situations where the Board re- 
fuses to act, but the Board’s present stand- 
ards may not result in the Board’s hereafter 
refusing to take cases which it is taking now. 


MILLIONS MORE COVERED 


Question. How many businesses would you 
think would be covered? 

Answer. Roughly, you could estimate it at 
about 2 million enterprises. 

Question. And how many people would 
that include? 

Answer. I don’t know. They are mostly 
small, pretty small. I just don’t know the 
figure. 

There’s one other provision that’s attached 
to that which is nearly as important, but, 
in order to make the picture complete, I 
might as well give it to you: 

In the “no man’s land” we had a problem 
of no forum. ‘There’s also a problem of the 
time lag in the Board. It takes the Board 
s0 long to decide a case because it has such 
a tremendous docket, a tremendous backlog. 

What we’ve done in the new bill is to say 
this: The Board has 23 regional offices, each 
headed by a regional director. Under the 
present law, the Board has to make the final 
decision in all election cases—-you know, elec- 
tions in which the employees select these 
bargaining representatives. 

The new bill provides that the Board may— 
not must, but may—delegate to the 23 
regional directors full authority to handle 
and conduct these election cases, and to 
make final decisions in them, subject to an 
appeal to the Board. So there’s an attempt, 
by decentralizing, to cut down some of the 
Board’s caseload and pass it on to these 23 
regional directors, taking a lot of the load 
off the Board and thus enabling it, the Board, 
to expedite its remaining cases. 

Question. All of these provisions will be 
subject to interpretation by the Labor Rela- 
ttons Board and the courts over the years, 
is that correct? 

Answer. Right. What I've given you was 
what I myself believe this law does; and, let 
me say, I think what everybody in the con- 
ference committee agreed it was intended to 
do. 

RIGHTS OF STRIKERS 


Question. What about a mar who is on 
strike. Does he have any rights he hasn’t 
had before? 

Answer. Under existing law, where you 
have a strike which does not result from a 
violation of law by the employer, I might 
point out this: If a union strikes because 
the employer is violating the Taft-Hartley 
Act, then his strikers always remain his em- 
ployees. He can never replace them, if they 
want their jobs back. They remain his em- 
ployees for all purposes. If they want w 
come Wack, the employer must take them 
back even if he’s got another replacement in 
their place. 

But if the man strikes or the employees 
strike simply because of disagreement with 
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the employer—what is known as an economic 
strife in which the employer has not violated 
the law, and is actually perfectly within his 
rights in refusing to grant the unions de- 
mands—then the law says that he has 
right to replace these strikers. And when 
he replaces them they are not entitled to 
have their jobs back. Then the question 
arises: Suppose a situation like that occurs— 
you have a strike and the employer has re- 
placed with permanent replacements a num-~ 
ber of the strikers, and then there's a Board 
election. Who votes? 

The present law says that the replaced 
striker, the guy who went out on strike and 
somebody else filled his job, may not vote. 
His replacement votes. What we did was to 
amend the law to say that the Board may 
permit that replaced economic striker to vote 
under rules and regulations laid down by the 
Board, but, in any event, not after the first 
year of the strike. 

Question. What about the new law’s provi- 
sions on prehire contracts? 

Answer. They gave the building trades 
what they have wanted for a long time and 
what, in fact, they are doing in violation of 
the law consistently all over the country. 

As I think I said earlier in this discussion, 
the basic principle of the law is that a union 
becomes the exclusive bargaining agent of 
employees if it represents a majority of them. 
That is, it’s unlawful for an employer to bar- 
gain with a union if it doesnot represent the 
majority. And it is unlawful for both the 
employer and the union to enter into a cole 
lective-bargaining agreement, if the union 
doesn’t represent a majority. 

What was done in this bill is to give the 
building-trades unions and their employers 
in the building and construction industry 
the right to enter into such agreement with- 
out violating the law because of the peculiar 


needs and problems of the construction in- 
dustry. 

Question. Would you say that this new law 
will apply more to small businesses than to 
large? 


Answer. Yes, very definitely. I think, if 
you go down the line of the provisions, as 
far as internal affairs of the unions are con- 
cerned-——I would say there is no direct con- 
cern to employers as such, except as they are 
public-spirited citizens and not emplovers. 
With respect to the Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments on picketing, “no man’s land,” boy- 
cotts, and ali of these things—none of these 
have the slightest significance for General 
Electric, General Motors, Westinghouse, and 
soon. None whatsoever. 


WHEN LAW IS EFFECTIVE 


Question. Does most of the law take effect 
within 60 days after the President signs it? 

Answer. Yes, except for some of the fil- 
ings—reporting requirements where, because 
of the difference of the fiscal year and so on, 
there are some special provisions. But the 
act as a whole becomes effective 60 days from 
the day the President signs it. 





Report to My Constituents on the 
86th Congress, Ist Session 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 
Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, while 
the record of the Congress as a whole 


cannot be fully analyzed until the second 
session draws to a close next year, we 
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have grappled with many problems dur- 
ing this first session and have seen 
some very noteworthy achievements take 
place. At this time I would like to sum- 
marize briefly some of the accomplish- 
ments as a report to my constituents. 
This session will perhaps be best re- 
membered for its passage of a strong 
labor reform bill. After almost 2 years 
of extensive investigations and exposures 
by the McClelldn committee in the Sen- 
ate, an aroused public demanded that 
Congress take action on legislation to 
cope with unscrupulous activities in the 
labor-management field. The result was 
the passage of the Landrum-Griffin bill 
in the House and Senate by an over- 
whelming majority. The first major 
labor legislation since the Taft-Hartley 
Act in 1947, this measure, signed by 
President Eisenhower, is prounion and 
propublic. It is not an antilabor bill. 
It guarantees many basic rights to labor- 
union members. Among these are equal 
rights to union members in the conduct 
of union affairs, protection against arbi- 
trary dues increases, protection of the 
right to sue, free and fair union elections, 
safeguards against improper disciplinary 
action, and protection of union funds. 
The bill’s strong ban on secondary boy- 
cotts and blackmail picketing protect the 
public against abuse of union monopoly 
powers and the provision giving State 
labor boards jurisdiction over disputes 
now refused by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board will strengthen the hand 
of small business in labor disputes. 
When the 86th Congress convened last 
January, with the Democrats holding a 
majority of almost 2 to 1 in both the 
House and Senate, the trend seemed to 
indicate that this would be the spend- 
ingest Congress in history. Bills esti- 
mating a 5-year price tag of $117 billion 
were introduced in the first few weeks. 
It took the President several vetoes to 
make his point that if Congress wanted 
to spend more money on additional proj- 
ects, it would have to raise taxes to pay 
for them or face the twin consequences 
of deficit spending and continuing in- 
flation. By the end of the session, action 
or inaction by the spenders had pushed 
the budget figure up to nearly $79 billion 
from $77.1 billion submitted by the Presi- 
dent. While they trimmed regular ap- 
propriations requests, they boosted au- 
thorizations for future spending, some 
of it by the back-door route which by- 
passes the regular appropriations com- 
mittees. The so-called decreases do not 
cover, for example, $231 million in au- 
thorization for back-door spending not 
sought by the President. Fortunately, 
however, with the strong hand of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, together with the pub- 
lic’s demand for economy, we were able 


to hold some of the line at least on | 


spending. There is a chance that a bal- 
anced budget, as sought by the: Presi- 


dent, may yet be achieved before the 


close of the fiscal year because of reve- 
nue increases. This would indeed be & 
truly noteworthy achievement for the 
fiscal integrity of the Nation. 

Of major importance to Ohio was the 
passage of legislation making it possible 
to continue the Federal aid highway pro- 
gram. In 1956, in response to popular 
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‘demand, Congress approved the con- 


struction of a 41,000-mile system of in- 
terstate highways designed to bring high- 
ways up to acceptable standards by 1972. 
To finance the program Congress estab- 
lished a highway trust fund in which 
are deposited the proceeds of the Fed- 
eral gasoline taxes, and certain excise 
taxes. At the time the highway program 
was adopted, it,was estimated that the 
$25 billion to be raised for the highway 
trust fund would complete the system. 
However, in April 1958, as an antireces- 
sion measure, Congress passed an ac- 
celerated highway building program but 
did not provide the necessary means for 
financing. As a result of this action, 
the highway trust fund faced a deficit 
of $1.3 billion by July 1961 if existing 
commitments to the States were met. 
To meet this deficit and keep the pro- 
gram on a fiscally sound basis President 
Eisenhower proposed that the gasoline 
tax be increased by 142 cents a gallon. 
After a delay of many months the Com- 
mittees on Public Works and Ways and 
Means finally worked out a compromise 
calling for a l1-cent per gallon increase 
over-a 22-month period. As a result of 
this action, Ohio and other States will 
be able to continue their highway build- 
ing program without any major curtail- 
ment. 

Once again this year it was necessary 
for Ohio Members to appear before the 
Public Works Committee to oppose the 
Lake Michigan diversion bill. This bill, 
if enacted, would permit Chicago to di- 
vert more water from Lake Michigan 
thereby causing a lowering of the level 
of all the Great Lakes. In spite of a 
valiant fioor fight by Ohio and other 
Great Lakes congressional delegations, 
the bill passed the House. However, be- 
cause of the increased opposition of 
Canada, when the bill reached the Sen- 
ate floor, it was killed for the time being 
by a vote to refer it to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

After three trys the Congress finally 
passed a housing bill acceptable to Pres- 
ident Eisenhowever. ‘The President had 
found it necessary to veto the first two 
bills because of their inflationary aspects, 
and also because they contained provi- 
sions which he felt had no place in a 
housing bill, such as loans for the con- 
struction of college classrooms. The bill 
finally enacted provided sufficient FHA 
housing insurance authority to provide 
for early 1960 construction planning, a 2- 
year, $650 million urban renewal pro- 
gram, authorization for 37,000 public 
housing units, and $50 million in direct 
loans for housing for the elderly. 

For our veterans, the Congress passed 
a bill making a major overhaul in the 
system used to determine pensions pay- 
able to veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities and to their widows 
and children. The new bill provides a 
sliding scale of monthly pensions based 
on the needs of the veterans. Under this 
measure no veteran now on the rolls will 
have his pension reduced or taken away; 
-however, if he qualifies for a higher pen- 
sion under the bill he can elect to come 
under. its provisions. Generally, the bill 
will provide higher pension rates than 
those now applicable, 
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In the field of Foreign Affairs, we sat 
many weeks in the committee on the mu- 
tual security bill. The legislation which 
finally emerged from the House-Senate 
conference provided for an authorization 
of $3,556,200,000 for the fiscal year 
1960—a reduction of $353 million from 
the President’s recommendations. The 
Appropriations Committee, which pro- 
vides the funds, further reduced the 
amount ‘to $3,225,813,000—some $704 
million less than the administration had 
requested. , 

In the Foreign Affairs Committee we 
added a new section to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act calling upon the Secretary of 
State to set up an Office of Inspector 
General and Comptroller to enforce fiscal 
responsibility in any and all mutual se- 
curity programs. 

Another matter of vital concern to the 
committee was legislation dealing with 
standards for the issuance of passports. 
On June 16, 1958, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the regulations of the Secre- 
tary of State denying passports to sup- 
porters of the world Communist move- 
ment were invalid because of a lack of 
specific legislative authority. The Presi- 
dent on July 7, 1958, requested the Con- 
gress to enact legislation granting au- 
thority necessary to deal with this mat- 
ter. The bill which finally passed the 
House this session authorizes the Secre- 
tary of State to deny passports to or re- 
voke passports of persons knowingly 
engaged in activities intended to further 
the international Communist movement. 
Such denial or revocation is made con- 
tingent upon a finding by the Secretary 
that the activities or presence abroad 
of such persons would be harmful to the 
security of the United States, and any 
denial or revocation of a passport under 
this authority is made subject to judicial 
review. 

A great historical achievement of this 
session was the passage of statehood for 
Hawaii. The 99th and 100th Senators 
were seated as well as an additional 
Member of the House. Now, for the first 
time in 160 years, there is no Territorial 
Delegate serving in the House. 

As an interesting finale to the long, 
long session, I went with my subcommit- 
tee chairman, the Honorable Wayne 
Hays—Subcommittee on State Depart- 
ment Organization and Foreign Opera- 
tions—to Moscow... Primarily we went to 
see the U.S. fair, to see for ourselves the 
standards set and upheld and to evaluate 
somewhat its effectiveness. It would be 
difficult to imagine any combined effort 
of Government, private industry, and the 
whole personnel group which could have 
done a better job. The eagerness of the 
visitors told the story. The hunger, on 
the faces of those in the book exhibit 
especially, in the area where they could 
pick up and read magazines and books 
somehow made the whole effort, which 
was a tremendous one, more than worth- 
while. Mr. Harold C. McClellan and all 
those associated with him, young and old, 
in and out of Government and industry, 
deserve their country’s grateful thanks. 

The ist session of the 86th Congress 
is over at last. Sine die adjournment 
came, as you know, at 6:21 a.m., after a 
long, long night. Now we have half of 
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September, all of October, November, 
and December before we come back, on 
January 6. May we use the time well 
wherever the days find us. 





Did You Read It, Justice (7?) Warren? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
those who advocate so-called civil rights 
measures in the Congress apparently do 
so under the mistaken impression that 
there isan overwhelming demand among 
the Negro people of the South for inte- 
gration of the races. While I am not at 
liberty to speak for other sections of the 
country, this is certainly not the case in 
the State of South Carolina, or the South 
in general. This is best illustrated by a 
statement of opinion from the Southern 
Negro Improvement Association, a group 
of some 5,000 southern Negroes, that the 
majority of southern Negroes are unal- 
terably opposed to the integration of the 
races in the South. Legislation which 
has the integration of the races as its 
purpose will only tend to destroy the 
amity and harmony between the races in 
the South, which has existed for genera- 
tions. These facts have been piognantly 
presented in an editorial appearing on 
Thursday, September 10, 1959, in one of 
the most outstanding weekly newspapers 
in the South, the Williston Way, of Wil- 
liston, S.C. 

I ask unanimous consent that it may 
appear in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Dm You Reap Ir, Justice (?) WARREN? 

We sincerely hope that Earl Warren, self- 
appointed dictator over school affairs in this 
country, reads a copy of the telegram sent 
recently by Samuel H. Moore, president of a 
group of some 5,000 southern Negroes called 
the Southern Negro Improvement Associa- 
tion of Alabama, to President Eisenhower. 

Moore told the President that the vast ma- 
jority of southern Negroes do not want forced 
integration. This is a statement with which 
we fully agree as we have long been of the 
opinion that the majority of neither race 
wants integration, all of this race hassle 
having come about through the efforts of 
a few politicians trying to make political hay, 
leaders of the NAACP and a handful of mis- 
guided “do-gooders.” 

In his telegram, the Birmingham Negro 
leader asked for a Government-sponsored 
poll of southern Negroes to prove his con- 
tention. That such a poll would show an 
overwhelming majority opposing forced in- 
tegration is beyond doubt. 

Moore told the President in his wire: 

“I assure you that both races in the South 
are unalterably opposed to the integration of 
races in the public schools. 

“Racial hate and prejudice that was dead 
is now reconstructed. Threat of forceful in- 
tegration has created hate and fear in many 
of our former white friends. 

“Since this is free America, why not put 
your racial policy upon voluntary action of 
the citizens, not forceful compulsion? Why 
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not have the Government take a poll of the 
majority of southern Negroes?” 

Moore said that such a poll should be con- 
fined to southern Negroes because our 
“northern Negro brothers do not live in the 
South and therefore do not understand our 
southern bicultural] society.” 

He urged the President not to use force to 
“integrate the schools and deny our race 
a major symbol of our progress—all-Negro 
schools.” 

If Warren did read this telegram, we can’t 
help but wondér if he scampered off to look 
at his latest copy of Gunnar Myrdal’s com- 
munistic mouthings to see if he couldn’t find 
@ paragraph on which to hang his answer. 
Warren, as we have said before, has done 
nothing but give aid and succor to the 
Communist Party by his illogical decisions 
on school integration—decisions that so far 
have done nothing constructive. 





Goals and Hopes, 1959: Some Achieved, 
Others Remain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, a statement by 
me on the achievements of the lst ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

When‘ this 86th Congress assembled last 
January, the people were told of ambitious 
programs of legislation which would be en- 
acted and there were predictions that a host 
of national problems would be attacked vig- 
orously and effectively. 

A backward look shows, I deeply regret to 
say, that in truth one must search pains- 
takingly through the record of the first ses- 
sion to find noteworthy achievements. 
Though we passed several excellent pieces of 
legisiation, much more remains to be done 
if we are to discharge our responsibilities to 
the Nation. Thankfully, a number of meas- 
ures with unquestioned merit passed one 
branch or the other, or were put on the cal- 
endar ready for early consideration, and can 
be enacted in the coming year providing a 
spirit of determined cooperation motivates 
the second session. 

The characterization that some 1959 goals 
were achieved relates directly to legislation 
which I have no hesitation in describing as 
truly significant and constructive and with 
which I personally had more than a little 
to do. The Labor-Management Act of 1959 
will stand as a monument to the ability of 
Congress to subordinate selfish interests, to 
resist intimidatory pressures, to respond to 
the will of the people, and to approach a 
pressing national problem from the view- 
point of the overwhelming public interest. 
The admission of the territory of Hawaii.to 
our Union as the 50th State is a heartwarm- 
ing and an inspiring demonstration that 
America not only preaches but in the fullest 
sense of the word practices democracy in its 
highest sense. 

The labor reform law is without doubt 
the outstanding legislative accomplishment. 
This long-overdue statute will protect the 
public and the members of labor organiza- 
tions as well against selfish and unprincipled 
abuses at the hands of some arrogant labor 
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bosses who regrettably have achieved posi- 
tions of great power. It does not damage 
or threaten to harm trade unionism. It will 
put an end to unwholesome conspiracies be- 
tween a minority of conscienceless employers 
and labor leaders. 

I am gratified that the final version of this 
legislation contains, with some minor modi- 
fications, the compromise bill of rights for 
union members, which I had the honor of 
sponsoring in the Senate. As a result, the 
rank-and-fiile cardholding laborer in Amer- 
ica now is free to speak up in defense of his 
opinions, to advocate policies ang practices 
in the conduct of union affairs, and to enjoy 
all of the rights of seif-determination within 
his labor organization which the United 
States advocates in the field of political gov- 
ernment. 

In admitting Hawaii to our Union, the 
86th Congress has strengthened our Nation 
and provided encouragement to peoples of 
many races praying for recognition -and 
greater dignity. I was ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee which drafted 
the Statehood Act. Our most distant 50th 
State will be a meeting place for the ideolo- 
gies, the religions, the cultures, and the social 
beliefs of the East and the West. Now en- 
joying all the benefits of statehood, Hawaii 
beckons to other polyglot areas of the globe 
as a beacon showing the way for those with 
determination and faith. The island State 
will be a symbol for others working for un- 
conditional acceptance in the family of 
nations. 

The inventory of creditable legislative ac- 
tions properly should include the measures 
to resolve the fiscal difficulties which threat- 
ened continuance of our Interstate Highway 
System and to extend the Federal program 
of investigation into the grave national prob- 
lem of air pollution. Less satisfaction can 
be derived from the manner in which there 
finally came laws extending Federal aid for 
airport improvements and continuing assist- 
ance in the field of housing. 

Only partial progress was made toward car- 
rying out President Eisenhower’s imagina- 
tive and dynamic recommendations for 
further steps in the international field, 
moves which would have carried forward 
U.S. efforts to bolster the prospects of long- 
lasting peace, through building up less for- 
tunate nations and for countering the 
Communist threat of economic penetration. 

As a convinced supporter of our President 
in the field of foreign policy, I was! happy 
to have the opportunity to vote for addi- 
tional moneys for the Development Loan 
Fund and for establishment of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. These are 
meritorious investments in the cause of 
democracy and pedce. I am heartily in ac- 
cord with the principle of placing greatest 
possible emphasis on loans in place of grants. 

The Inter-American Bank is an especially 
commendable enterprise. Together with 
other free republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, we are sharing in providing the capi- 
tal for this institution in proportion to our 
capacities and resources. This is a worth- 
while example of international partners put- 
ting their shoulders to the wheel in a com- 
mon interest. 

Two years ago; after a thorough review of 
our mutual-security program, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund was created. It is to the 
great credit of Congress that this construc- 
tive supplement to our foreign economic 
policy has been supported with actual ap- 
propriations, although not as liberally as 
circumstances require. This Fund exists to 
help the economic development of peoples 
less fortunate than ourselves. It does so by 
providing long-term repayable loans, instead 
of grants or gifts, to economically and tech- 
nically sound projects in a characteristically 
American fashion. 

The question may be asked, Why do we 
need more such programs and institutions? 
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The answer can be found in recent chal. 
lenges flung by Soviet Premier Khrushchey, 
He has emphasized the Communist intention 
of infiltrating neutral nations and even those 
siding with Western democracies by economic 
means. The Soviet leader himself supplied 
the explanation when he told a group of the 
Senate: “We value trade least for economic 
reasons and most for promoting better rela- 
tions between countries.” Stated less diplo- 
matically, this means simply using aid and 
trade to advance the spread of world com- 
munism. The United States cannot afford 
to lose by default in this field of competition. 

In the same way, I felt we were taking 
constructive action by ‘responding to the 
President’s recommendations in the area of 
national defense. For myself, I regret some 
reductions were made in appropriations for 
certain of the mutual-assistance programs, 
inasmuch as I am thoroughly persuaded we 
must continue providing military aid to free 
peoples. 

The negative or debit side of the congres- 
sional ledger is a cause for disappointment 
and, in a sense, stands conspicuously as a 
shameful blot. 

It is deplorable the 86th Congress lacked 
the fortitude to subscribe entirely to the 
President’s proposals for reinforcing the 
Treasury's fiscal position by removing an 
unrealistic interest ceiling which handicaps 
the sale of Government securities. 

Who can enjoy peace of mind in regarding 
the perpetuation of the farm surplus mess, 
the refusal to deal realistically with the folly 
of maintaining a $9 billion accumulation of 
warehoused agricultural products, and the 
unwillingness to revise the unworkable price 
support formulas? 

The disgraceful postponement of ‘additional 
civil rights legislation which the President 
recommended looms as a painful obstacle in 
the way of attempts to guarantee minorities 
of American citizens full enjoyment of the 
prerogatives and privileges due under our 
Constitution. 

While the Senate in the early days of the 
session approved a change in rules relating 
to cloture, my own view is that very little 
was accomplished in effectively providing for 
the elimination of the undemocratic fli- 
buster from the Senate. In the closing days 
of this session, we continued the Civil Rights 
Commission amid a general commitment that 
the balance of the President’s civil rights pro- 
posals will be debated early next year. That 
will give the country an opportunity to judge 
whether or not the Senate rules change gives 
us any more opportunity to proceed, in order- 
ly fashion, toward a final vote on public 
questions. Let it be clearly understood 
that the Senate Judiciary Committee has 
refused to approve any civil rights proposals 
at all. Thus, if a motion is made to take 
from the committee any bill on this subject, 
it is easy to prophesy that an animated talk- 
athon will be launched by way of prevent- 
ing a vote on the motion. That will be the 
time to judge whether the rules change is 
effective. I suggest that if there is to be 
any civil rights legislation along the Eisen- 
hower lines, it will be the Members of the 
party of Lincoln who will be required to lead 
the fight to win: 

The slim record of achievement during the 
recently ended session may be due in large 
part to the fact that the United States is 
Passing through another one of our occa- 
sional.cycles of divided governmental re- 
sponsibility. 

With a Chief Executive and Cabinet from 
one party and with the leadership and the 
preponderant majority of the Congress repre= 
senting the opposite political faith, contro- 
versy and disagreement were understandably 
inevitable. To the undeniable. credit of the 
greatly outweighed Republican minority and 
& segment of Democrats with capacity to rise 
above partisanship, the brakes were applied 
successfully to a variety of ill-advised, hastily 
conceived, freewheeling, spending proposals. 
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The taxpayers of our Nation should feel 
grateful that we in the minority thwarted a 
gigantic would-be boondoggle appealingly 
put forward under the label of aid to eco- 
nomically distressed cities, and that by up- 
holding two Presidential vetoes we forced 
abandonment of most objectionable give- 
away features of the housing bill. 

The curse of air pollution, which first was 
recognized as a real menace as well as an 
exasperating inconvenience in my own State 
of California, has been the target of scientific 
attack by Federal agencies in support of 
many local, private, State, and other non- 
Federal groups for a number of years. The 
Congress which just adjourned gave re- 
newed assurance that resources, know-how, 
and facilities of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of 
Standards, and other Federal units will be 
utilized further in the war on smog. 

As I pointed out to the Senate several 
times, this problem is national in scope and 
significance. There is no denying that while 
much has been learned regarding causes and 
character of this phenomenon, our engineers, 
chemists, physicists, and other technical ex- 
perts still do not feel they are on the verge 
of any breakthroug™ in solving it. There- 
fore, it would have bordered on the ridiculous 
to continue the Federal research and investi- 
gation program for only 2 years. That was 
why I insisted the public interest can best be 
served by a 4-year extension of the 1955 act, 
which I also had the honor of authoring. 
Hence, I am heartened the 86th Congress 
concurred in my urging that this activity be 
authorized for continuance until at least 
June 30, 1964. 

The threatened breakdown of our high- 
“way construction program has been averted, 
although the way chosen out of our fiscal 
dilemma is not 100 percent satisfactory. It 
would haye been far wiser and sounder had 
we raised the gasoline tax 1% cents for 
4 or 5 years, in accord with the recommenda-~ 
tions of the President and his advisers. I 
fear that in these days of ever-mounting de- 
mands on the Federal Treasury we will con- 
front another crisis less than 2 years hence. 

Writing a promissory note in the form of 
future diversion of some of the automobile 
excise taxes in order to pay the Federal 
share of interstate highway projects is liable 
to mean only a new necessity of finding a 
source of replacement revenue to maintain 
our level of governmental income for general 
purposes. . 

It was a matter of pleasure for me that the 
Congress did see fit to enact some legislation 
providing limited welfare benefits for our 
people. In this-field, I was happy to be co- 
sponsor of the bill which now is law in- 
creasing assistance to retired railroad workers 
and. to have brought about inclusion of 
California firemen and policemen in the so- 
cial security system. 

Some measures which I had the privi- 
lege in cosponsoring moved through the Sen- 
ate and may next year be approved by the 
House and thus in time constitute forward 
progress. Among these are a resolution 
creating an international medical research 
institute, to pool the knowledge of many 
nations in the hope of conquering diseases 
and ills which know no national boundaries, 
and another setting up a commission to 


deal more imaginatively and effectively with . 


recurrent unemployment. 

In the next session, I also trust that after 
years of delay and uncertainty, decisive ac- 
tion will be taken on legislation to provide 
local governments with limited payments 
in lieu of taxes which constitutionally can- 
not be levied on Federal. property.—- The ex- 
perimental bill, of restricted scope, of which 
I am a cosponsor, finally received endorse- 


ment of the Government Operations Com- 


mittee and is on the Senate Calendar. This 
measure, despite its conditional application, 
would lighten the financial load on many 


the northern Redwood 
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counties in California, where the Federal 
Government owns almost half of all the land. 

The constant hopes of California for Fed- 
eral assistance in dealing with and overcom- 
ing recurrent water problems were borne out 
to varying degrees in the 1959 session. 

A meaningful and reassuring step forward 
in this field was the decision to provide funds 
with which the Reclamation Bureau may 
plan for and proceed with installation of 
hydroelectric generating facilities at Trinity 
Dam. This immense new unit of our Central 
Valley project is progressing ahead of sched- 
ule; hence, it would have been foolhardy and 
undeniably contrary to the national interest 
to delay longer this decision. In the long 
run, I am certain the Nation along with Cali- 
fornia will rejoice that the attempt to emas- 
culate the Trinity law under the guise of 
a mislabeled “partnership” in power pro- 
duction failed again in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. With this beguiling but unwise 
proposition buried, the Federal Government 
now can go ahead at full speed to make cer- 
tain the Trinity unit will be able to grind out 
kilowatts as a byproduct to delivering life- 
sustaining water when the reservoir reaches 
a working level in 1963. 

The first session took commendable action 
toward satisfying southern California’s 
mounting requirement for added water for 
domestic, industrial, and municipal purposes 
and simultaneously meeting central Cali- 
fornia’s acute immediate need for supple- 
mental supplies for agricultural use when 
the Senate approved the San Luis legisla- 
tion which I introduced with my colleague, 
Senator ENGLE, as cosponsor. 

Despite heated controversy over the right 
of Californians to distribute and utilize their 
own water subject only to limitations in 
State laws enacted by their own legislature, 
the measure authorizing joint Federal-State 
construction of San Luis Dam and Reservoir 
now is in position for favorable final action 
early in 1960. As this bill has been reported 
to the House, I trust that before this time 
next year Congress will have placed its stamp 
of approval on the forward-looking plas for 
building facilities on the west side of San 
Joaquin Valley essential to rescuing agricul- 
tural Jands threatened by falling water tables 
and imperative in bringing into reality intra- 
basin transfers which will provide added 


quantities for the thirsty coastal areas from. 


Santa Barbara south through Los Angeles 
to San Diego. 

Similarly, California as a whole can ap- 
plaud the creation by the Senate of the 
Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources. With shortages threatening in 
Many areas, new requirements materializing, 
and pollution uncontrolled, this body of 
which I am vice chairman will strive to 
chart a course by which the United States 
can rectify the shortcomings of nature, profit 
from the ingenuity of the human mind, adapt 
new technical and scientific methods, and 
lay the .groundwork for programs carrying 
the United States into a richer future. 

Ever grateful for Federal assistance in 
conserving and utilizing its water resources, 
California once more is indebted to the Con- 
gress and the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government for continuing aid in pro- 
tecting its people and their material de- 
velopments against ravages of nature. 

Further participation of the Army Engi- 
neers in flood prevention and flood control 
projects will enrich our State and in turn 
benefit the entire Nation. With 1960 funds 
provided for public works, planning and con- 
struction will be carried on the length and 
breadth of our State with such widely sepa- 
rated developments as San Jacinto River- 
Bau Creek in Riverside County in our 
southernmost extremity and the Eel River in 
region. 

The approprtations will finance continu- 
ance of works in the populous Los Angeles 
metropolitan area, and Black Butte Dam on a 
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tributary of the Upper Sacramento River, 
and permit a start on New Hogan Dam on 
the eastern edge of the Central Valley. 
Funds contained in the 1960 Public Works 
Appropriation Act will bring near completion 
badly needed harbors at Playa del Rey and 
Port Hueneme, and will make possible des- 
perately required improvement at the Port 
of Redwood City and at Half Moon Bay. 
Among the long-range flood protection pro- 
grams which now can be prosecuted with 
unrelenting vigor are those in the Santa Ana 
River Basin and on the lower San Joaquin 
and the Sacramento Rivers. 

With our population having passed 15 
million and considering our vast area of 
nearly 160,000 square miles, California re- 
quires Federal assistance in these fields. The 
Congress recognized this by providing $57,- 
082,000 for building and $117,000 for plan- 
ning flood control works, as well as $13,128,- 
000 for prosecuting improvements of rivers 
and harbors for navigation. 

In addition, because the constant growth 
and undiminished *development of our State 
mean we must ceaselessly anticipate future 
needs, the 1960 funds include $575,000 for 
navigation surveys and examinations and 
almost $310,000 for flood control investi- 
gations. 

One highly significant action by the 86th 
Congress illustrates how the Federal Govern- 
ment can extend a helping hand to local 
groups who wish to overcome their own 
problems. 

The recent session wisely provided upwards 
of $10,764,000 for six small water supply and 
water distribution projects in California 
which have been planned and engineered by 
and will be built by lacal conservation and 
irrigation districts. These loans under two 
farsighted laws enacted by the 84th Congress 
to supplement and complement undertak- 
ings by the Federal Government will be re- 
paid by the local groups so that no net ex- 
penditure is imposed on the National Treas- 
ury, ye+ Congress contributes toward material 
progress in overcoming serious water 
shortages. 

By this means, brighter opportunities will 
be opened for residents of the Chowchilla, 
Saucelito, Santa Ynez, Pleasant Valley, 
Georgetown Divide, and Jackson Valley areas 
of my State. 

Forest resources of California are tremen- 
dous. Millions of acres of timberland held 
by our Federal Government are of great pres- 
ent and even greater potential worth to the 
entire Nation, as well as to the citizens of 
my State. It is gratifying, therefore, that 
the 86th Congress made possible a beginning 
of the comprehensive program for broader 
utilization and better protection of our na- 
tional forests. I was happy to have a chance 
as a member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to support items for fire prevention and 
suppression, especially in the thickly settled 
southern California coastal plain, where seri- 
ous blazes present a subsequent menace of 
disastrous floods, and for additional access 
roads so tourists, vacationists, and sportmen, 
as well as lumbermen, may derive ever- 
increasing benefit from remote locked-up 
areas. 

The record of the ist session of the 86th 
Congress may.not be brilliant in comparison 
with past performance, but the manner in 
which it was carried on demonstrates the 
merits and advantages of our traditionally 
American two-party system. 

Our concept of liberty, based on freedom 
of choice at the ballot box, can be translated 
into action only through the vigor of our 
political organizations and the earnestness 
of the elected representatives of the people. 
As Senate minority whip, I am devoted, along 
with my Republican colleagues, to strength- 
ening our party and making it responsive to 
the needs of the people. 

The final decisions reached by majorities 
of conscientious, patriotic legislators guaran- 
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tee the permanence of government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
in the Lincoln tradition. Our kind of free 
government would be impossible under 
patchwork coalitions which guide some 
Western nations or under the subservient 
followers of one-party dictatorships that 
characterize other lands, both inside and 
outside the Iron Curtain. 





Congressman William S. Broomfield Re- 
ports to the People of the 18th District 
of Michigan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
Congress has completed the first year 
of what has proved to be so far an 
extraordinarily busy session. In this 
report to the people of the 18th District 
of Michigan I would like to emphasize 
that it was public opinion, pure and 
simple, which helped decide many of the 
issues of the day for us here in Wash- 
ington. 

In almost every instance the legisla- 
tion passed here in Congress this year 
was sound and worthwhile. Out of the 
hundreds of bills enacted into law, only 
two or three deviated from the principles 
of a balanced budget and a continuing 
fight against further inflation which has 
cost our citizens so dearly in the past. 

BALANCED BUDGET 


First of all, we were able to achieve a 
balanced Federal budget, and we have 
@ good chance of even coming out with 
a@ surplus by the end of the current fiscal 
year next June. 

Congress appropriated some $73 bil- 
lion for the multitude of operations of 
the Federal Government. This amount 
is $1.9 billion under the amount requested 
by President Eisenhower, in spite of the 
fact that a great many Members of Con- 
gress were complaining that the Presi- 
dent’s budget was too stringent in the 
early months of this session. 

It took.10 Presidential vetoes to bring 
Congress into line with administration 
policy of maintaining the purchasing 

‘ power of our dollars, but the President’s 
veto was overriden only once. 

Major accomplishments of Congress 
during the legislative year which just 
concluded are: 

Labor reform: A sound workable pro- 
gram to protect union members, employ- 
ers, and the genera! public from violence, 
extortion, misuse of power, and corrup- 
tion on the part of some of our labor 
leaders. This bill, certainly one of the 
most important enacted by Congress and 
signed into law by the President, is a di- 
rect victory for the people of our Nation, 
who let their Representatives and Sen- 
ators know in no uncertain terms that 
they favored a sound, enforcible labor 
reform bill. 
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LABOR BILL OF RIGHTS 


In addition to the fund reporting by 
unions, members are guaranteed the 
right to attend union meetings, make 
their views known, nominate candidates 
for union offices, and vote secretly for 
these candidates. 

A number of unfair labor practices are 
barred by this new law, in most instances 
to protect employers and employees of 
firms who have no active part in a labor 
dispute. 

This bill will permit honest. unions to 
carry on as they have in the past without 
restriction of their legitimate objectives, 
but it will serve as a sharp curb against 
the corrupt elements which have infil- 
trated into high places in some of our 
strongest unions. 

Statehood for Hawaii: Our first island 
State was added as a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the Union. Creation of this, our 
50th State, carries out a promise made to 
Hawaii during the last century and 
means that all territories of our Nation 
have now achieved statehood. 

Gasoline tax: Continuation of cur 
41,000-mile Interstate Highway System 
was assured after congressional approval 
of a 1-cent-a-gallon gasoline-tax in- 
crease for a period of 22 months. 

DEATH VERSUS DOLLARS 


The issue in this matter was death or 
dollars. If our present traffic accident 
death rate continues, we will have lost 
more Americans to traffic accidents by 
1975 than our Nation lost in battle in 
the Civil War, Spanish-American War. 
World War I, World War II, and Korea 
combined. This new system cof super- 
highways, while is being built ai a rapid 
rate, has reduced death tolls by as much 
as 40 percent. 


If this extra gasoline tax had not been 
approved, then a number of States—in- 
cluding Michigan—would have been 
forced to cut back their construction 
programs for a 2-year period. 

REIMBURSEMENT DEFEATED 


Also, I am happy to say that a fight 
conducted both in my own Public Works 
Committee and on the floor was success- 
ful in defeating a provision which would 
have reimbursed a handful of States to 
the tune of $4.2 billion to pay for toll 
roads which will become a part of the 
Interstate. Highway System. Every cent 
we can find should go into the construc- 
tion of these new, safe superhighways. 
Congress can consider reimbursement of 
these toll-road States at a-later date 
after the Interstate Highway System is 
completed. Otherwise, we would have 
been faced with spending all of our high- 
way funds to pay for roads which are 
already in existence and none on new 
construction, which is the purpose of the 
entire program. The Federal Govern- 
ment pays 90 percent of the cost of these 
new highways. There is no reason why 
a few States should be paid 100 percent 
or better for these roads. 


Housing bill: After three tries, Con- 
gress approved a housing bill which met 
with the approval of the administration. 
Home buyers were given aid to the tune 
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of $8 billion in new authorization for 
FHA. 
GI LOANS INCREASED 

Downpayments were reduced, while a 
new 5% -percent ceiling on GI home 
loans was approved to meet current 
market conditions. 

Urban renewal projects will be con- 
tinued by new authorization included. in 
the housing bill, and colleges will be per- 
mitted to obtain loans for dormitories. 

Taxes: An additional $175 million a 
year will be raised through a new system 
of taxing insurance companies. Cur- 
rent taxes on corporations, cigarettes, 
liquor, and autos were extended. The 
oower of States to tax corporations in 
another State was curbed. Hearings and 
discussions on general revision of income 
and excise tax laws will start in Novem- 
ber, and it is hoped. that proposed begis- 
lation will be ready to be acted upon by 
Congress early next year. 

Veterans’ pensions: A general revision 
of pension laws was approved by Con- 
gress, which, in most instances, increases 
pensions to veterans to veterans receiv- 
ing non-service-connected benefits, wid- 
ows and children of disabled veterans. 

NEED STRESSED 


Emphasis was placed upon need rather 
than outright, automatic benefits. Ko- 
rean veterans were given liberalized edu- 
cational benefits. 

National debt: Because of the budget 
deficit during the last fiscal year, Con- 
sress regretably had to increase the 
permanent debt limit from $283 billion 
to $285 billion, while the temporary ceil- 
ing was raised to $295 billion. It is hoped 
that this rise in the national debt, so in- 
flationary in nature, will be stopped by 
this year’s balanced budget and by con- 
tinuation of sound fiscal policies on the 
part of Congress. 

Health insurance: Federal employees 
will begin to enjoy medical and hospital 
insurance at low cost. 

GOVERNMENT PAYS HALF 


‘This bill provides that the Government 
will contribute up to one-half the cost 
of this insurance, while the employee will 
pay the remainder. It is expected that 
this bill will bring health insurance bene- 
fits in line with those plans now in effect 
in many segments of private industry. 


Defense: Continued a program of pro- 
viding funds for missile development, 
and antimissile missiles to guard our 
cities against atomic attack; provided 
extra funds for Army modernization, cut 
funds for antibomber misile programs, 
authorized construction of an atomic- 
powered aircraft carrier, extended mili- 
tary draft for another 4 years. In all, a 
sound program was enacted to guarantee 
that our Nation is ever in readiness to 
cope with Communist aggression in any 
part.of the world. 

PUBLIC WORKS “PORK BARREL” 


There were two notable failures by 
Congress. The first was overriding the 
President’s second veto of the public 
works appropriation bill. This bill con- 
tains 67 new projects not authorized by 
the Bureau of the Budget or the Corps 
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of Engineers. They are of doubtful 
value. The danger is that although 
first-year costs are comparatively low, 
they will cost our Federal Government 
some $800 million in future years to com- 
plete. In effect, Congress has given au- 
thority to dig 67 new basements for 
buildings which are not necessary. Next 
year, we can expect that the money to 
complete these “pork barrel’ public 
works projects will be sought in Congress 
at a huge, continuing expense to our 
*-taxpayers. 

As a member of the House Public 
Works Committee, I consistently opposed 
this bill to feather the nest of a few 
Congressmen who want to point with 
pride at a Federal project in their 
district. 

: TVA EXPANSION 

Also passed into law was a bill to per- 
mit the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
float bonds to finance new power proj- 
ects. This bill contains a number of 
dangers, one of which is expansion of 
the. TVA network of tax-supported fa- 
cilities at the expense of other areas of 
our Nation. In Michigan, we have been 
faced with the situation of State officials 
from TVA areas coming into our State 
to lure industry into their home areas. 
Michigan has contributed a vast amount 
of tax dollars to help pay for these TVA 
facilities. In effect, therefore, Michigan 
workers are being asked to pay taxes so 
that they can have their jobs taken 
away from them by cheap, tax-free 
power provided by TVA. 

Other bills passed: Federal aid to 
States for airport construction and im- 
provement, increased authorizations for 
the school milk fund program, renegotia- 
tion law to recapture excessive profits on 
defense contracts, new authority for 
small business loans, rigid enforcement 
laws to make prosecution of antitrust 
suits easier, aid to schools in federally 
impacted areas. 

BILLS SPONSORED 


Since last January, I have sponsored a 
number of bills on a great variety of sub- 
jects. One of the most important of 
these is a proposed constitutional change 
to prevent passage into law of “pork bar- 
rel” projects designed to enhance a par- 
ticular Congressman in the eyes of his 
constituents by authorizing useless or 
doubtful Federal projects. This change 
would permit the President to extract 
such items from appropriation bills con- 
taining otherwise important projects. 
This is one change which has been re- 
quested by Presidents of both political 
parties for the past half century. So far, 
Congress has failed to back this very 

ecessary constitutional amendment. 

Still another bill I sponsored would do 
away with our present farm subsidy and 
price support program. Under the terms 
of this bill, our present surplus stocks 
would be “frozen” for a 2-year period 
while we figured out an orderly plan to 
dispose of these surpluses which are cost- 
ing us literally billions of dollars a year 
in subsidy and storage payments. - 

COSTLY FARM PROGRAM 


Congress failed miserably in dealing 
with this problem during the current 
year. Our Agriculture Department 
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budget is the third most costly item for 
our taxpayers, topped only by defense 
and interest payments on our national 
debt: 

It-seems that some Members of Con- 
gress and those who are receiving huge 


Federal subsidies for storing surplus farm . 


products are the only ones who want to 
continue the present program. Recent 
polls of farmers have shown thatthe 
majority of them are opposed to our 
present price support and subsidy pro- 
grams, and that they feel they should 
either be curtailed or abolished. j 
There is a great amount of public 
funds, dcllars collected from the pockets 
of- our citizens, which could be saved by 


an end to this program of paying farmers . 


for not raising crops, for storing crops 
which our Nation does not need. We 
should place these surplus crops on the 
world market where they belong and 
permit the price of farm goods to seek 
their own level. Food, clothing, and 
products of agricultural goods would be 
cheaper for all of our citizens if this 
were permitted to happen. 

It is my hope that Congress will take 
prompt notice of these facts of farm life 
next year. 

SOCIAL SECURITY REVISION 


There is a very serious change which 
needs to be made in our social security 
laws if our senior citizens are not to 
continue suffering because of Federal in- 
action. This change is incorporated in 
a bill I have introduced to raise the 
amount permitted to be earned in addi- 
tion to social security payments. The 
present limit is $1,800. This should be 
raised to at least $3,000. The House is 
expected to consider this proposed 
change I have introduced early next 
year when revisions of the social secu- 
rity laws are considered. 

Encouragement of the settlement of 
homesteaders in our new State of Alaska 
is the reason for another bill I have in- 
troduced. It would permit surplus foods 
to be distributed to these settlers until 
such time as they obtain title to their 
land. In my opinion, one of the great- 
est dangers these settlers face in their 
first year is lack of food. By distribu- 
tion of this food from our enormous sur- 
plus stocks we would take away much of 
this fear and thereby encourage more 
families to settle in this new State. 
Alaska faces no problems which cannot 
be licked with the help of more resi- 
dents. Our Federal Government should 
take proper action to insure that this 
State is settled, as it has in former years, 
to encourage settlement in other States 
of our Union. 

OBSCENE LITERATURE BAN 


A bill which I cosponsored to provide 
the Postmaster General with powers to 
detain first-class mail in cases dealing 
with obscene and lascivious literature 
has passed the House of Representatives 
and will undoubtedly be acted upon by 
the Senate early next year. This bill is 
an effort to further curb the activities of 
the filth-mongers, who have made a big 
business out of peddling obscene material 
to children. This is one kind of racket 
which must be stopped in its tracks, and 
I intend to continue to support this bill 
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to the fullest in the hopes that these 
powers will be granted by Congress so 
that another weapon can be provided to 
cut off the huge profits which these deal- 
ers in obscenity are making for them- 
selves. 

At least a partial victory was won in 
my efforts to make its mandatory that 
the cost of overseas congressional jun- 
kets be revealed. New rules have been 
adopted by the House requiring its Mem- 
bers to report their expenses to their re~- 
spective committee chairman. Not all of 
these trips abroad are unnecessary or 
wasteful, by any means. But a Member 
of Congress should have no difficulty in 
explaining his reasons for such trips and 
expenditures of funds to his constituents 
if he does take them. 

BOND ISSUE BACKING 


Two other bills I introduced are now 
in the hands of House committees. The - 
first would provide that the full faith 
and credit of the Federal Government be 
placed behind municipal bond issues for 
sewage treatment and water supply. The 
reason for this bill is to provide lower 
interest rates for communities for these 
very vital projects. At present, our cities 
and counties are having a difficult time 
obtaining money at a rate that is not pro- 
hibitive, mainly because bond risks are 
figured on available tax base, not on what 
will happen in the future. Federal back- 
ing of these bond issues would permit 
communities to construct needed facil- 
ities for the future at lower interest rates. 

LOCAL REIMBURSEMENTS 


In addition, I have introduced a bill 
which would require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to reimburse local communities 
for local taxes and special assessment 
payments. At present, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is exempt from paying such 
taxes, and a great number of communi- 
ties are suffering because of this. Local 
communities have to provide facilities 
for Federal installations at no cost or 
accept whatever the Federal Government 
decides to contribute as handouts. 

Under this new plan, a board would 
be established which would set up equi- 
table reimbursements to our local com- 
munities for the use of these municipal 
facilities. This would be a much fairer 
way of doing business. 

NEED FOR ACTION 


So, far, Congress has dodged a number 
of very important issues, which I hope 
will come up for final action early next 
year. We must decide on a broad new 
program of civil rights so that all our 
citizens in every corner of our Nation 
will be able to reap the full benefits of 
American citizenship and education. We 
must come up with a farm program 
which does away with the present topsy- 
turvy system of paying farmers for not 
growing crops, which wastes more than 
a@ million dollars a day in storage of sur- 
plus crops alone, which prices our farm 
goods out of the reach of our own citi- 
zens as well as out of the world markets. 
We must provide a realistic interest rate 
policy on our national debt which will 
not serve to further inflate our economy. 
We must raise the existing interest rates 
on long-term bonds just as we have 
done for savings bonds so that our mam- 
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moth national debt can be managed ona 
sound basis. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOME RULE 


We must provide home rule for the 
District of Columbia. We must give the 
citizens of this Capital City a right to 
vote and a right to help in our elective 
process. We must provide these people 
with the right of self-determination and 
stop the practice of using Congress as 
@ mammoth, unwieldly city council. 

I have signed discharge petitions to 
bring the home rule issue to the floor of 
the House, and I hope that we will at 
least be permitted to discuss the merits 
of this matter next year. 

OAKLAND COUNTY POLL 


Earlier this year, I conducted a poll 
among 12,000 of my constituents on 
issues facing Congress. I was careful to 
send these questionnaires to areas which 
represented a fair cross section of Oak- 
land County, Mich., the congression- 
al district which I represent. It is re- 
vealing at this time to note that a great 
many of the recommendations of my 
constituents were in substantial agree- 
ment with the action taken by-Congress 
during this first session. 

For instance, 63 percent of those who 
answered the poll indicated that they 
favored an increase in the gasoline tax 
to maintain pay-as-you-go financing for 
our Federal highway program. These 
citizens said they would be willing to pay 
the 1%-cent increase requested by the 
President. Congress approved a 1-cent- 
a-gallon increase and earmarked a por- 
tion of auto excise taxes for this vital 
program. 

HOUSING FUNDS 

Some 66 percent were opposed to 
further increases in funds for housing. 
Congress held the line on its spending on 
this program to comply with the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations. Most of the 
cuts were in public housing, where the 
Federal Government has a backlog of 
better than 100,000 units which have not 
yet been built although they have been 
authorized. 

Sixty-eight percent opposed added 
payments under the soil bank plan, while 
82 percent opposed our present farm 
subsidy programs. The soil bank was 
heid at its present levels, but no action 
was taken to get rid of the subsidy pro- 
gram, mainly because the Agriculture 
Committee refused to bring any such 
measure to the floor of the House. 

AIRPORT GRANTS 


Sixty-seven percent were opposed to 
increases in grants to airports, and Con- 
gress held the line on this program. 

A measure which would have permit- 
ted the Federal Government to invest 
its money in cocktail lounges, motels, 
plush waiting rooms and other luxury 
facilities was defeated. Federal money 
will be concentrated on providing vital 
safety facilities for our Nation’s system 
of airports, safety facilities which are 
badly needed because of the start of jet 
passenger service from one end of our 
Nation to the other at near-sonic speeds. 

Those questioned favored a hold-the- 
line approach on further postal subsi- 
dies, and I am happy to say that our 

Federal Government did not raise the 
funds available to the Post Office De- 
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partment for this purpose, nor were new 
laws passed to increase these subsidies. 
UNITED STATES-SOVIET EXCHANGE 


Almost 70 percent favored a freer flow 
of political leaders, students, farmers, 
businessmen, and so forth, between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, and 
we have seen that this matter has been 
taken care of by a greatly increased 
number of such visits in both directions 
during recent months. 

It is interesting to note that those who 
were in favor of greater Federal spend~ 
ing were 64 percent in favor of raising 
extra revenues necessary through higher 
taxes, rather than through an increase 
in our national debt, which has now 
reached the staggering sum of $290.1 
billion. Because we were able to pare 
costs and trim unessential programs, no 
tax increase has been necessary and 
none is foreseen for the coming year. 
We have proved that a great amount of 
money can be saved by wise and judi- 
cious appropriation and authorization of 


‘funds by Congress, and by enlightened 


and sound administration by our Presi- 
dent and his executive branch of the 
Federal Government. 

LABOR REFORM 


Although ‘the question of proposed 
labor reform legislation was not included 
in the questionnaire—because no labor 
reform bills had been seriously consid- 
ered by either the House or the Senate 
at the time the questions were formu- 
lated—no questionnaire was necessary on 
this issue. The mail into my office and 
those of most of my colleagues in the 
House became a deluge. In almost every 
instance, union members and nonunion 
members asked for strong labor reform 
legislation, and they got it. 

This was a remarkable example of 
democracy in action, of the weight of the 
individual voter making his wishes 
known on a problem of importance to all 
of us in the United States. The House 
Post Office reported that mail has never 
been so heavy since President Truman re- 
lieved General MacArthur of his com- 
mand in the Far East. 


All in all, it demonstrated that the 
people of our Nation know what they 
want, and they are not taken in by 
propaganda schemes and campaigns. It 
shows that they still can make their views 
felt on Members of Congress, and that 
our principles of government are stil] 
sound and working in topnotch shape. 

SOUND BUDGET 


They have voiced similar approval of 
attempts to run our Federal Government 
in an orderly fashion with a balance be- 
tween income and outgo. They have 
proved that they are more interested in 
maintaining the value of the dollar at 
home and abroad than in being lured by 
the lorelei of free Federal projects for 
their-areas which would surely force our 
Government even closer to the financial 
rocks. 

VOTERS VICTORIOUS 


The voter has proved that he is still 
king in this country, as he should be, and 
that we in Congress are but Servants of 
the people, not their masters. 

If there is any doubt of the strength 
of our people, in their belief in freedom 
and individual expression, in the control 


which they have over their Government, 
then they should look-to the record of 
Congress for an indication, as well as to 
a national income which is rising to 
record heights, a gross national product 
which is expected to increase sharply 


by. the end of the year, and a renewed ~ 


confidence and stability by all segments 
of our population in our ability to con- 
tinue to lead the world in achievements 
in every field of worthwhile endeavor. 
One method of making our democ- 


racy work is to bring a Congressman ° 


close to those he represents, to see that 
he makes himself available to hear com- 
plaints, to answer questions about the 
Federal Government and its operations, 
to discuss future policies of Federal 
agencies as established by the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. 
DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


As I have in the past, I intend to con- 
tinue my policy of talking things over 
with my constituents. During the 
month of October, I intend to visit every 
community in my district. Also, my dis- 
trict office at 2300 North Woodward, 
Royal Oak, will be open as well as my 
office in Washington in-room 1422, New 
House Office Building. If any of the 
residents of Oakland County would like 
to discuss any matter with me, I will 
be most happy to do so. 

The record we have achieved so for in 
Congress in balancing the budget, hold- 
ing the line on useless and unnecessary 
Federal expenditures, drafting adequate 
iabor reform legislation, and providing 
for continuance of our highway con- 
struction program, has been excellent in 
almost every case. We must continue 
this dedication to duty, in making sure 
that the hard-earned money collected 
— our taxpayers is used wisely and 
well. 

CITIZENS’ INTERESTS FIRST 

Next January, Congress will convene 
again to debate the problems facing our 
Nation and the world, and will try to 
come up with the right answers. It is 
my hope that next year will be as suc- 
cessful in its attempts as the present 
one, and that issues will be met head-on 
and problems solved promptly and effi- 
ciently, always keeping the interests of 
our citizens in mind. 

The best method by which this can be 
accomplished is through close coopera- 
tion between the Congressman and his 
constituents. Letters and. personal dis- 
cussions are invaluable aids in learning 
all sides of an issue, and I intend to spend 
my time between now and the reconven- 
ing of Congress in finding out the views 
of those I represent. All are welcome to 
come in and discuss Federal problems 
with me. 





| Hon. Thomas H. Burke 


SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HQUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, the death of 
our fellow Congressman and friend of 
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many of us, Thomas H. Burke, is a 
grievous loss to Congress and to the 
labor movement. Tom Burke will long 
be remembered here for his integrity and 
for his dilgent work on behalf of social 
legislation. I am proud that Ohio sent 
Tom Burke to Congress. His work here 
on the Education and Labor Committee 
in the 81st Congress was outstanding, 
not only because he could draw on his 
years of experience as a union man, but 
because he was ever willing to. listen to 
the views of others as well as to express 
his views to them. = 

He was a most fundamental and 
thoroughgoing believer in the democratic 
process. He loved debate. He loved 
analysis. He loved the freedom of in- 
tellectual exchange on the tough mat- 
ters that come before the Congress. He 
had faith that right would prevail if 
reasonab'e men would honestly and 
sincerely meet their legislative chal- 
lenges. And what was “right’’ for Tom 
Burke was the public interest. 

_ Most outstanding about my friend 
Tom, I think, was the charm with which 
he could at once advocate strenuously 
those causes dearest to him and yet ex- 
hibit an almost palpable desire to under- 
stand his opposition. This quality, the 
mark of a guileless honest democratic 
intellect, will sustain him in the memory 
of colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
in the House. 

He brought much to the Congress both 
as a Member and as a legislative repre- 
sentative for his union and he leaves us 
improved for the long hours he spent 
here with us. ’ 

Of Tom’s life, the men and women of 
labor who sent him to us can be most 
proud. We, his friends in Congress, 
share with them the appreciation of this 
exceptional and saintly man. We grieve 
together with all of them and with his 
family at his passing. 





In Washington With U.S. Senator 
* Hugh Scott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘ or 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a summary 
of activities and comments upon my first 
session in the U.S. Senate, which I pro- 
pose to send out as my regular newsletter 
to the people of Pennsylvania upon ad- 
journment: 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be -printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

In WASHINGTON WITH U.S. SENATOR 
HucH Scorr 

“It may be laid as a universal rule that 
@ government which attempts more than it 
ought will perform less.” (Lord Macaulay.) 

By substituting “Congress” for thé word 
“government” in Lord Macaulay’s quotation, 


> 
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you can get a pretty good summary of the 
1st session of the 86th Congress. 

In January the Democrats came roaring 
into Washington with 2 to 1 majorities 
in both Houses of Congress and the mistaken 
impression that they had a mandate which 
included the keys to the U.S. Treasury. Be- 
fore President Eisenhower had an oppor- 
tunity to deliver his state of the Union 
message, spokesmen for the many wings of 
the Democratic Party began issuing mani- 
festoes. 

Those spendocrat legislative programs, fre- 
quently drafted just before a press confer- 
ence, varied somewhat in details, but all 
seemed to agree that each thing wrong with 
the country could be cured by spending 
another billion dollars. But they reckoned 
without the immense power of the Presi- 
dency, the militant Republican minority and 
the outrage of the American public which 
gives mandates to nobody. 

The President offered the Nation a program 
to preserve prosperity and encourage prog- 
ress, under a Federal budget of $77.1 billion. 
He warned that he would oppose Federal ex- 
penditures above that sum because they 
would require either increased taxes or bor- 
rowing—that hidden tax which creates infla- 
tion and drives up the cost of everything we 
buy. 

In the following 9 months the President 
was able to stop almost every measure he did 
not want through the use of the veto or the 
threat of the veto. I was firmly in support 
of the President’s proposals in every area 
except housing and public works—two fields 
where I bélieve the Nation, and our Common- 
wealth, need more help than the adminis- 
tration programs offered. I voted for sub- 
stantial reductions in spending in other areas 
to compensate for the slight increased spend- 
ing provided in the housing and public works 
bills. 

Although the President could not get all 
the legislation he requested of Congress, 
since the Republicans constituted only one- 
third of the votes, he did succeed in forcing 
through several important laws. The most 
notable of these was labor reform. 

Many legislators can claim authorship of 
the labor reform bills and amendments ac- 
cepted by either the House or Senate. But 
the law as finally enacted should be called 
the “Eisenhower act,” because it contains the 
key reform provisions: which he urged upon 
Congress and which he explained to a 
nationwide television and radio audience. 
The public response to the President’s broad- 
cast was overwhelming. My office alone re- 
ceived some 9,000 letters and telegrams (all 
of which were answered, I am proud to say). 
These reforms will protect equally the pub- 
lic, union members, and honest union offi- 
cials from the nrarauding of the minority of 
embezzlers, thugs, and. extortionists in or- 
ganized labor. 

But although the President was able to 
stop’ almost everything -he opposed, the 
“Won’t Do” Congress balked in many areas 
very much in need of legislation. Civil 
rights, area redevelopment, and farm sub- 
sidies are three that are worth examining. 

In civil rights, the President proposed a 
reasonable Seven-point program. I cospon- 
sored those proposals, plus two more which 
would have gone further than the President 
requested. Congress passed only one, to ex- 
tend the life of the Civil Rights Commission. 

For area redevelopment, the President pro- 
posed legislation which would provide $53 
million for depressed areas like those we have 
in Pennsylvania. Believing that more money 
was needed, I an area redevelop- 
ment bill which would provide $203.5 million, 
and which I am hopeful that the President 
sign if enacted. The Democrats spon- 
& similar bill providing $389.5 million. 
President is certain to veto the last, 
for that reason, I voted against it when 
reached the Senate floor. : 
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The Democratic area redevelopment meas- 
ure passed the Senate, but when it went to 
the House, the House Banking and Currency 
Committee trimmed it down to $251 mil- 
lion—almost the amount of money which I 
had proposed. Then it went to the House 
Rules Committee, whose chairman, Repre- 
sentative Howarp W. SmrrH, Democrat of 
Virginia, promptly pigeonholed it. 

This situation on area redevelopment gives 
the Democrats the opportunity to tell which- 
ever half of the story they find most palatable 
to their constituents. The members of the 
Spendocrat wing can point to the big bill 
they pushed through the Senate. The mem- 
bers of the conservative wing can point to 
Mr. SmirH who goes off to his Virginia farm 
whenever he needs to stop progressive legis- 
lation. 

This measure is hindered by a further 
political- problem. No Democrat wants to 
enact a bill, like the one now before Rules, 
which is similar to one introduced by Hucu 
Scotr, a Republican. 


Finally, Congress failed miserably on farm 
legislation. The President urged Congress, 
in his state of the Union message and in a 
special message on the wheat bill, to reduce 
subsidies which are hurting farmers, con- 
sumers and taxpayers alike. But the Demo- 
cratic majority enacted a bill (that I fought 
at every step) to raise subsidies, which in 
these times of farm surpluses is like pouring 
water on a drowning man. The President 
promptly vetoed the bill and nothing was 
enacted. 

If logic were to prevail, we could say con- 
fidently that some farm subsidy relief is 
likely to be enacted in the next session of 
Congress. But logic does not prevail among 
those who are more concerned with the wel- 
fare of wealthy farmers and farm corpora- 
tions than they are with every one else in the 
Nation. 

Also of interest to Pennsylvanians: 

I was sponsor and cosponsor of 14 bills and 
resolutions which became law. -They include 
Hawali statehood, increased benefits for re- 
tired employees under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and “Captive Nations Week.” I 
supported and voted for the public works 
appropriations bill which provided funds for 
flood control, locks, dams and navigational 
aids to many areas of the Commonwealth. 
I helped in the Senate with Congressman 
Gavin’s bill which authorizes a fish hatchery 
in northwestern Pennsylvania; also Con- 
gressman BusnH’s bill to establish Little 
League Baseball Week. 

Other legislation which passed and which 
I voted for included: increased veterans pen- 
sion benefits, Federal employees health in- 
surance, extension of emergency unemploy- 
ment compensation, two improvements in 
the immigration laws, mutual security, a bill 
to clarify taxation of interstate business and 
the highway financing bill. 





Montana Increases Ks Share of Federal 
Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me relative to the State of Mon- 
tana increasing its share of Federal 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD 


MONTANA INCREASES ITS SHARE OF ¥FDERAL 
FUNDS 


Montana has again increased its share of 
Federal funds that are distributed through- 
out the 50 States in the form of grant-in-aid 
programs, salaries and maintenance for Fed- 
eral agencies, and construction funds for 
various federally sponsored projects. A sur- 
vey of fiscal year 1959 expenditures indicates 
that ‘Montana received slightly more than 
twice the amount that the State contributed 
in the form of income and excise taxes. 

In fiscal year 1959, which came to a clore 
on June 390, 1959, Montana and its residents 
received $286,288,970 in Federal moneys, an 
increase of $52,165,414 over the previous 
fiscal year. According to early estimates an 
additional $11,020,115 will be channeled into 
the State during the current fiscal year, 1960. 

In fiscal year 1958 the Treasury Depart- 
ment collected $138,940,000 in income and 
excise taxes in the State of Montana. On 








Federal expenditures in Montana, by Federal departments and agencies 
Department Fiscal year Fiseal year | Increase (+) or 
1959 actual 1960 estimate | decrease (--) 

Agriculture: Agricultural Researeh Service, Extension Service, Forest Service, Soil Corrvation fervice, * CPS, Agrical- 

tural Marketing Service, soil bank program, Commodity Stabilization Service, CCC, LEA, FHA, Fe i Crop ur- | 

ance Corporation, General Counsel. -......-.-.----.--------------- piteumseqescee ee | ee | $101, 992, 229 $98, 845, 151 —$3, 147, 078 
Defense: Army, Navy, Air Force - einai Anica ‘ eee Tedindcedcesehe an ae anhbeetbs easellibid | 72, 817, 000. 77, 419, 000 -+-4, 602, 000 
Commerce: Bureau of Census, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Bureau of Public Roads, Weather Bureau 31, 886, 615 38, 057, 106 +6, 170, 491 
Interior: Bonneville Power Administration, Bureaus of Land Management, Indian Affairs, Reclamation, Ce logicai survey, | 

Mines; Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, National Park Service eahbotns ; 29, 221, 807 34, 799, 715 +5, 577, 908 
Veterans’ Administration... - . banked . . . { 18, 527, 000 16007 O08 Foo cess 
Health, Education, and Welfare: Printing House for Blind, Office of Education, Oflice of Vocational Reliabilrtation, Publie } ° 

Health Service, Social Security Administration. _........-...-.---.---------------~---------- whet i 11, 092, 394 10,098, 751 —993, 643 
Post Office _-- one . pnw ccncbaeaseen cen acenseregnnnn stone hene tence entree serene Semeeasareeneneb= senses 9, 521, 221 9, 852, 000 +330, 779 
—— Neen ee Er eciarinluhenibes ganar oainineantare taseadiisatunsringtpten bse minsineriwwe nies 6, 161, 751 4, 859, 800 —1, 301, 961 
sabor_._- : « oe lad i lit ea cat ie Maia eo ahd biebiacenslité mann aknaerw eds 2. 848. § iad 
Treasury: Bureau of Customs, Internal Revenue, Savings Bonds Division---_--_-_- ‘ an Ve es Names 1. or on +o ae a 
Justice: Legal activities, Immigration and Naturalization Service... ----.-..------.----. 4-2-2. -2---- 2. ia "767, 574 "777, 500 49, 996 
Interstate Commerce Commission a a hase dasines iad ie alanine mann Bone ON ey { 46, 602 51. 425 4-4, 823 
SCs UU RE, PUI OUI nic cen n ne cnen ew ebeenernncneseier --macsccsebense 27.941 O85 ONE oe 

Total . .......-.--..-----------------------+----- *-- slalatelatealatatataietatehatetataieliiaiatetetatetetaeteata 286, 288, 970 297, 309, 144 +11, 020, 115 


Raytheon’s Modern Flight Facility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Spéaker, Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co. is one of the indus- 
trial giants that is contributing so much 
to our national defense. 

Its research and development pro- 
grams are among the best. 

It was my privilege to be a guest at the 
dedication of the Raytheon flight facil- 
ity at Bedford, Mass. 

This facility will represent the first 
military use of this advanced concept in 
hangar construction, and ‘is a monument 
to the Navy’s “forward look” philosophy. 

The list of speakers at the dedication 
ceremony include G. E. Bottjer, master 
of ceremonies; T. C. Wisenbaker, man- 
ager of Raytheon Missile System Divi- 
son; Capt. T. C. Herlihy, district supply 
officer, First: Naval District; Capt. T. J. 
White; deputy district public works of- 
ficer, Bureau of Yard and Docks; C. F. 
Adams, president of Raytheon Co., and 
Rear Adm. R. E. Dixon, Chief, Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 
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September 24 


underway in the State. Also, the Bureau of 
Census activities will increase during the 
current fiscal year, in view of the prepara. 
tions and work needed for tabulating the 
new 1960 census. : 

On the back of this sheet is a tabulation 
of the expenditures made by the departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government that 
are active in Montana—actual expenditures 
for fiscal year 1959, estimated expenditures 
for fiscal year 1960, and a column indicating 
whether we may anticipate an increase or 

decrease in the funds to be expended in the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, t mention current fiscal year. [Printed below in 
only a few. The second largest contributor Rec RD. | 
is the Department of Defense with the in- The lst session of the 8@th Congress has 
creased Air Force activities at Malmstrom been a busy Congress—we worked hard—and 
Air Force Base at Great Fallsand the Glasgow Senator Murray, Congressmen Lee MrrTcatr, 
Air Force Base. The Departmentis planning | .Roy ANDERSON, and’ I-were fortunate in 
new Army National Guard Armory constiuc- obtaining some big items for Montana, but 
tion at Butte and Plentywood. we also actively supported legislation which 

The Department of Commerce is also will benefit Montanans in many different 
among the top three big spenders in Mon- ways. We are in the Nation’s Capital to 
tana. A large part of their expenditures is assist and to help, whether it be a major 
centralized in the Bureau of Public Roads emergency such as the earthquake in south- 
and its work on the construction of the In- western Montana or whether it be a problem 
terstate Highway System, which is now well of concern to only one individual. 





the basis of these tax collections in our State 
compared with the amount of money spent 
by the Federal Government in Montana dur- 
ing the same period, Montanans received 
$2.06 for every $1 collected in taxes by the 
US. Treasury. 

The Department of Agriculture continues 
to be the largest contributor to the economy 
of the State. This inciudes funds expended 
in its many diverse activities, such as re- 
search, the Forest Service, the soil-conserva- 
tion program, the soil-bank program the 
Rural Electrification Administration, and the 

















Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the following address deliv- 
ered by Rear Admiral Dixon, which I 
recommend to all persons who are inter- 
ested in our Nation’s continuing progress 
in defense: 

HANGAR DEDICATION REMARKS RY REAR ADM. 


R. E. Dixon, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS, 
BEDFORD, MASs. 


Congressman Lane, Mr. Adams, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, aside 
from the fact that I am greatly honored to 
appear here today, it is a real pleasure to visit 
New England. It is also a real pleasure to 
meet with old friends ‘here, and to make 
new ones. 

We in the Bureau of Aeronautics think we 
have a good air-to-air guided missile, and its 
name is Sparrow III. We take a good deal 
of pride in Sparrow III for several reasons: 

It is the result of a genuine cooperative 
effort between the Raytheon Go. and the 
Navy. We in the Navy like to think we have 
excellent relations with American industry 
and the Sparrow III program from the begin- 
ning has illustrated this. It was Raytheon 
who had the initiative to come to us with a 
superior guidance system for air-to-air mis- 
siles which was accepted and made into a 
superior overall missile system. May indus- 
try always feel-free to come forward with 
what it thinks is good, and may we always 


have = foresight to recognize it when it 

Sparrow II is operational in the fleet. 
This is where. it counts; this is the proof 
of the pudding. There can be no better 


documentation of its success than to tune 
in on what fleet pilots who have fired the 
missile think of it. While I cannot read to 
you from classified reports from the fleet, I 
can tell you that Sparrow III’s success has 
been more than noted by Navy all-weather 
squadrons everywhere. These squadrons now 
honestly feel that they have in hand a 
realistic and effective air defense system, in 
spite of admitted complexities of the all- 
weather intercept problem. 

Although, as we say, Sparrow III is now 
in the fleet and on McDonnell F3H-2N air- 
craft, we are also most expectant of similar 
success when the fastest all-weather fighter 
in the world, the McDonnell F4H-1, joins 
the operating forces, also with Sparrow III. 

Concerning the Sparrow III-F4H-1 system, 
I always get a bang out of an incident which 
happened near St. Louis, and which perhaps 
dubiously describes F4H plus Sparrow. It 
seems that an F4H-1 with dummy Sparrows 
was being ferried to St. Louis from the West 
when all its radios went out over western 
Kansas. The F4H pilot saw an Air Force 
B-47 headed in the direction of St. Louis and 
got a piece of one radio working to the extent 
of being able to talk to, but not receive from, 
the B-47. The F4H pilot would ask ques- 
tions to which the B~47 people would answer 
“yes” or “no” by head shaking. On deter- 
ming that the B-47 was going to St. Louis, 
the F4H pilot asked to y it. He 
later learned that the B~47’s pilot had a con- 
versation with St. Louis that went some- 
thing like this: ~ 

“We have a Navy airplane in tow with 
radios out; they will come in with us.” 
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“What kind of a Navy airplane is it?” asked 
St. Louis. 

“We don’t know what the heck it is, but 
it looks like the one Buzz Sawyer flies.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, our purpose here 
today is to call attention to this fine new 
hangar you see before you. We have. men- 
tioned airplane and missile systems, but it 
is in this hangar that work will be done *o 
finally bring the elements of such a system 
together. It is here that the missile, its 
launcher, and the control apparatus inside 
the airplane are joined to round out the all- 
weather air defense weapon. We are talk- 
ing about the airplane-missile system ncw 
being put together for the Navy, but we 
should also bear in mind that this hangar 
will sérve as a center for many other develop- 
ments of a research and testing nature. 

When we in the Bureau of Aeronautics out- 
lined specification for this hangar, we did not 
call out much more than the facts that we 
wanted: 

Low construction cost. 

Low maintenance cost. 

Rapid design and construction. 

Plexibility in its use. 

What you see here, I think, stands as a 
tribute to the all who had anything to do 
with its design and construction. This 
hangar is a truly versatile facility. So far as 
I know, it is the only suspended roof type 
hangar built for the armed services; the 
cables by which the roof is suspended are 
prestressed. This type suspension roof, in- 
cidentally, is well on the way to becoming 
a standard type in future Navy hangar con- 
struction. 

The hangar’s modular design gives it flexi- 
bility in terms of being readily expandable 
into a larger installation should the need 
arise. As you inspect it, you will notice other 
evidences of the sharp thought that has gone 
into it, such things as two sizes of doors for 
different. size aircraft; improved fire protec- 
tion; provision in the large doors for sea- 
sonal temperature changes, and so on. 

But perhaps the main feature of this 
hangar is that it is more than an aircraft 
hangar. It combines hangar, workshop, and 
laboratories, providing in one spot a self- 
contained, self-supporting activity, so de- 
signed in the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency. 

If we may turn our attention from hard- 
ware to people for a moment, I would like to 
to say that we in the Navy are aware of the 
fact that the individuals who will work in 
this hangar are the ones who will make it 
come alive. The finest facility ever built is 
for naught without the spirit, the drive, and 
the dedication of its inhabitants to the job to 
be done. Where this hangar is concerned, 
and where people who will work in it are 
concerned, we in the Navy have no doubts. 

Mr. Adams, it becomes my pleasurable duty 
and privilege to commission this Bedford 
hangar and to dedicate it to the work our 
country is going toward strong defenses for 
lasting peace in the world. 

Thank you. 





A New GI Foreign Trial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
‘ Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the failure 
of the United States to protect the rights 
of servicemen stationed overseas is again 
arousing the interest and indignation of 





the American press. Under leave pre- 
viously granted, I include the following 
editorial from the Columbus, Ohio, Dis- 
patch of September 10, 1959. 

A New GI ForRe1cn TRIAL 


The iniquitous status of forces treaties, by 
which American service personnel overseas 
are made subject to the criminal laws and 
court procedures of some 50-odd countries 
where our men are stationed, still are in 
effect. 

Not much has been heard of them lately, 
largely because no conspicuous cases of mis- 
treatment or injustice to GI’s have been 
pu licized. Now an instance has appeared 
which brings the issue again to the fore. 

Three American soldiers in Turkey were 
arrested for alleged black market currency 
operations. 

When they denied the charges the Turkish 
police struck and tortured them. One ser- 
geant was kicked, beaten, and deprived of 
water during 18 hours’ questioning. An- 
other reported that he was hung upside 
down from a rafter and belabored with a 
rubber hose. 

Army authorities learned of the mistreat- 
ment and finally intervened on the men’s 
behalf. But the U.S. State Department, 
fearful of offending the Government of an 
ally, tried unsuccessfully to hush up the 


‘story. 


It now has found its way into the Amer- 
ican press. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that 
murderers and rapists and other criminals 
in this country must be hustled b2fore a 
magistrate for arraignment without delay, 
otherwise confessions obtained by interro- 
gation are invalid. 

But the GI, oftener than not an involun- 
tary draftee, serving his country in a for- 
eign country has nothing resembling this 
protection. 

Not only can he be tortured and mis- 
treated indefinitely, but his case is heard in 
a foreign court, subject to a judicial code 
which in many instances is harsh and unfair 
by American standards. 

The Turkish episode is still another re- 
minder of a glaring error which Congress 
should move to correct in simple justice to 
every man-overseas in an American military 
uniform. 





Address of Hon. Paul H. Douglas, of 
Illinois, Before Second Annual Conven- 
tion of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, September 8, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


; OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous. consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the speech which I delivered 
to the convention of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations in Chicago on 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959, in which I 
analyzed some of the basic issues before 
the Congress, the labor movement, and 
the country in connection with labor 
legislation. : 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Appress BY US. Senator Paut H. Doveras 
BEFORE THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE ILLINOIS STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 8, 1959 


Hon. Pau. H. Dovucias (U. S. Senator “om 
Illinois). My old friend Reuben Soderstrom, 
friends and fellow members of the labor 
movement of Illinois, I understand that to- 
day is politicians’ day [laughter] and that 
you want to get rid of us so that you can 
get on with the business of the Illinois labor 
movement. 

We meet, good friends and brothers and 
sisters, at a critical time in the history of 
our country and in the history of one of 
its central institutions, the labor movement. 
We are faced, not only with the question of 
how we may best resist the threats to free- 
dom posed by communism, but also with the 
issue as to how we may bect eliminate dis- 
honesty and unsavory alliances within the 
American labor movement itself, at the same 
time that we encourage honest and progres- 
sive unions to fulfill their historic mission 
of helping the weak and developing demo- 
cratic institutions which strengthen our 
national life. 

As one who has been a member of the 
labor movement nearly 40 years, and who has 
worked with you to enact measures to help 
the conditions of labor, I think I am entitled 
to speak frankly to you, and I shall do so 
this afternoon and make what I am afraid 
will not be regarded as a political speech. 

We need to remember that honest union- 
ism has its internal as well as its external 
enemies. Both groups have contributed to 
the legislative crisis with which we have 
been faced in Congress and in the Nation. 


LABOR’S INTERNAL ENEMIES 


First, let me speak frankly about the in- 
ternal enemies of labor. The misdeeds of 
a substantial group of so-called labor 
leaders—as revealed in evidence presented to 
the McClellan and other committees—are 
both more serious and more widespread than 
was formerly believed. These men have 
done more harm to the labor movement than 
anything that has happened in a long time. 

There is no use for us of the labor move- 
ment to pretend otherwise, or to try to pro- 
tect them merely because they carry a union 
card, 

It is true that these wrongful acts are not 
characteristic of the vast majority of unions. 
But they are still.too many and too serious. 

It is true that the responsible leaders of 
organized labor, such as George Meany, Wal- 
ter Reuther, Al Hayes and a host of others, 
have fought these abuses with all the 
strength they possess and have taken severe 
disciplinary action against many of the 
worst offenders. All credit to these men and 
to the AFL-CIO which has stood. behind 
them. But it is still true that valiantly as 
these honest leaders have fought, and real 
as the improvements which they have ef- 
fected are, there is nevertheless a whole 
deruge of abuses which they have not been 
able to cure, but which definitely need to be 
removed and to be removed as soon as 
possible. 

It is true that unions are not the only 
places where gross abuses of power and 
downright corruption occur. It is true that 
between 600 and 1,000 cases of bank em- 
bezzlements by hitherto trusted officials 
come to light every year, while numerous 
other cases are hushed up and are never 
known about. It is true that hundreds of 
millions of dollars ($300 millions, according 
to the last figures I heard of) of social 
security contributions withheld by employers 
from the payrolls of their workers have 
never been turned over to the Treasury as 
should have been the case. ® 

But this does not excuse thdse union 
officials who hevé misappropriated the money 
contributed by their members. 
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It is true that there is a good deal of cor- 
ruption in business circles in. the wide- 
spread padding of expense accounts, in 
charging off excessive entertainment costs 
as business expenses to reduce their taxes, 
and in the use of gifts generally to purchas- 
ing agents as a covert form of bribe. 

These are some of the moral sicknesses of 
American society and of erring human na- 
ture. I do not blame labor for resenting 
the general tendency to headline its fail- 
ures and to play down or bury the news of 
comparable business corruption and abuse. 
But the fact that dishonesty and breaches 
of trust are practiced by many of the same 
people who point the finger of scorn at labor 
does not excuse those few labor leaders who 
have the same lax standards. The fact that 
others are doing something wrong does not 
give anyone a hunting license to go and do 
likewise. 

The very fact that labor is a movement 
dedicated to helping the individually weak 
and to aid the relatively more hard-pressed 
groups in the Nation should make members 
and officers live according to a higher stand- 
ard than that of the average of society. 

No sane person expects men in the rough 
and tumble of life to become plaster saints. 
But, even though as mortals we are not 
perfect, and at times are even sinful, this 
does not mean that we should give up the 
struggle to make ourselves and our institu- 
tions better. And we do not have to be 
granted the credentials of a saint before we 
have the obligation to help clean up our- 
selves and the world about us. 

After a fairly wide acquaintanceship, I 
can say that I have known only three saints, 
of whom at least two (one of them Jane Ad- 
dams, of this city) were bitterly attacked. 
If we only permitted the saints to take the 
lead in the field of reform, there would be 
far too much work for too few people. So 
the rest of us erring mortals must struggle 
on at the task. 


WHAT'S RIGHT WITH LABOR 


I would l.«e, as I speak about these nrat- 
ters and about some of the things in which 
some labor leaders have erred, to émphasize, 
however, what is right in labor as well as 
what is wrong. For we should not forget, 
and society should not ignore the fact, that 
when the labor movement began in this coun- 
try, we had the 12-hour day and the 6-day 
week, and in steel the 7-day week; that it 
has been through the efforts of the labor 
movement, plus the increase in productivity, 
that the hours were reduced, first to 10 and 
then 8, and Saturday became a holiday, so 
that men could see their families on week- 
ends. 

It is true that the labor movement has 
raised the wages of labor. Formerly common 
labor was 20 cents an hour, and skilled labor 
was perhaps 40 or 50 cents an hour. Those 
days are gone, and the standard of living of 
the American workers has risen, both because 
of increased productivity and because of the 
increased pressure of unions. 

As one who has had nearly 30 years of ex- 
perience in struggling for a better protec- 
tion for old age and protection against the 
risks of unemployment, I can say this, that 
we never would have been able to pass old- 
age pensions and unemployment insurance 
if it had not been for the devoted work of 
the labor movement. 

My acquaintanceship with Reuben Soder- 
strom began in those days, and we owe many 
a debt of gratitude for the way he has helped 
in both of these matters. 

We could not have passed a minimum wage 
law had it not been for organized labor seek- 
ing to raise the wages of those who were 
not themselves members of unions, but who 
because of economic weakness suffered from 
low wages. 

We should struggle on.to improve the 
health and health care of the American peo- 
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ple. And I can say that in all these battles, 
we generally have nearly all of the employer 
groups ¢n the country against us and nearly 
all the labor groups with us. 

The Nation owes the men and women who 
struggle for these causes a debt of gratitude, 
because after they have been put into effect, 
the bitter opponents begin to concede that 
these measures should have been adopted 
before they were. But it is always afterward, 
never before. 

I want to pay tribute also to men like 
John Fitzpatrick who 50 years ago, when 
the Chicago Federation of Labor was domi- 
nated by the racketeers, with Ed Nockels 
and others threw out, at the risk of their own 
lives, some of that early group and made 
the Chicago Federation of Labor a clean or- 
ganization. 

I want to pay tribute to the men and 
women who at personal sacrifice have ce- 
fended the rank and file of their members. 
Those are innumerable. 

So along with the statements of what is 
wrong with labor, let me emphasize again 
what is right with labor. But let me make 
two very simple points, and I ask you to 
ponder about them. 

MISLEADERS SHOULD BE RETIRED 

It is intolerable to me that men iike Dave 
Beck should have had such tremendous 
power in a section of the labor movement. 
It is intolerable that such men as Eugene C 
James of the old Laundry Workers Union, 
and Jimmy Hoffa and Joey Glimco of the 
Teamsters should continue as union leaders. 
It is intolerable that others like them should 
still be in positions of power. It is the duty 
of all good union men to see that misleaders 
of labor like these should be retired from 
office at the earliest possible opportunity 
and that rules and procedures be adopted 
which will prevent any such abuses of trust 
in the future. This is a crucial duty and 
upon its adequate performance much de- 
pends. 

CONSTRUCTIVE GOVERNMENT HELP IS NEZDED 


My second observation is likewise very 
simple: This essential job cannot be ade- 
quately performed without affirmative and 
constructive help from Government. Con- 
gressional investigating committees are fre- 
quently unfair and often violate the righis 
of privacy of individuals. But ihe commit- 
tees have two powers which are essential in 
digging out corruption and abuses. They 
can issue subpenas and compel attendance. 
They can then put witnesses under oath and 
subject those who testify falsely to prosecu- 
tion for perjury. 

This has enabled facts to be brought out 
which the AFL-CIO with all the best inten- 
tions in the world, would never have been 
able to. disclose. Responsible labor leaders 
have freely acknowledged to me that the 
investigation of welfare and pension funds— 
which I presided over—gave them facts that 
were the basis of significant cleanup actions 
which 4hey took. 

I do not believe that we could have exposed 
the men who disgraced the old laundry work- 
ers union, or the wine and distillery workers 
union, and who were in league with some 
of the most evil forces in this country, if we 
had not had these powers. 

I took pains however to see to it that labor 
as a whole was not criticized, and I put in 
the record the facts about honest pension 
and welfare funds, such as the Painters Un- 
ion under Charlie Youngblood, and others, 
Rand and Tom Burke here [applause], to see 
that a balanced picture was presented. 

Moreover, it became apparent that legis- 
lation could also do much to help clean up 
the abuses which were revealed. 

It was quite clear more than a year ago 
that the McClellan committeé—like my in- 
vestigation which resulted in a law to pro- 
tect welfare and pension funds—had brought 
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to light enough information to provide a 
sound basis for legislation. 

However, there were those who used the 
findings of the McClellan committee as an- 
attack not so much on the crooks and on 
corruption as on the labor union movement 
itself as a whole and the legitimate and 
needed functions of unions to organize and 
bargain collectively. In fact, there were 
members of the McClellan committee itself 
who seemed far more anxious to smear Walter 
Reuther and the clean and effective unions 
than they were to ferret out corruption and 
wrongdoing. 


SENATE PASSED STRONG ANTICORRUPTION BILLS 
IN 1958 AND 1959 


Nonetheless, the Senate of both the 85th 
end 86th Congresses passed a good strong 
cleanup bill without the punitive features 
which were aimed not at corruption but at 
the labor movement itself. 

The first basic principle of those bills was 
disclosure. Sunlight is a great disinfectant. 
Much of the evil in the world comes from 
the fact that men think they can sin in 
private and their sins will never come to 
light. To require that essential facts about 
union receipts and expenditures; (or com- 
pany receipts and expenditures) be made 
public is an effective way of seeing that the 
money of the mem ers is well and honestly 
spent. This was also the basic: requirement 
in my welfare and. pension fund disciosure 
law which, though weakened in the House, 
etill is a great step forward and furnishes 
a foundation upon which we can build. 

The Kennedy bills had similar sets of re- 
cuirements and, in addition, provided against 
a number of unethical practices, which I 
would like to list: 

1. There was to be full publicity to mem- 
bers, the general public, and to Government 
about union receipts and expenditures. 

2. Strict penalties were provided for the 
embezzlement of union funds, false report- 
ing, destruction of records, rigging elections, 
etc. ; 

3. Men convicted of criminal offenses were 
debarred from holding office or positions of 
trust for 5 years after the termination of 
their sentence. 

4. Blackmail or shakedown picketing was 
outlawed. ‘ 

5. Periodic and democratic elections of 
union officers were required; once every 3 
years and by secret ballot in local unions, 
and once every 5 years in the international 
unions. 

6. Trusteeships of local unions by their 
internationals were limited to 1 year. 

7. There were included requirements for 
partial reporting of management expenses 
in the field of industrial relations in order 
to expose union-busting dealings with men 
like Nate Shefferman. 

The bill which passed the Senate last year 
by an overwhelming vote was defeated in 
the House by the familiar coalition of the 
vast majority of the Republicans and the 
Southern Dixiecrats, This year, substantially 
the same bill was reparted out of committee, 
including some “sweeteners” such as legaliz- 
ing prehire agreements in the building in- 
dustry and allowing economic strikers to 
vote. 

In 1959, on the floor of the Senate, a so- 
called bill of rights for union members was 
added. This prohibited coercion against 
union members and provided criminal 
penalties to enforce the right of free speech 
within unions with orderly hegrings and 
trials in cases of expulsion. One very 
dangerous requirement—later deleted by the 
Senate—was that each candidate for office 
was to be furnished with the mailing list of 
members. This could have been used by em- 
Ployers who, by putting up dummy candi- 
dates, could have obtained possession of these 


lists.and thus put economic pressure upon 
the members, 
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There were also added provisions outlaw- 
ing the hot cargo contracts in the transpor- 
tation industry, dealing with the no man’s 
land problem, restricting picketing where 
another union had valid bargaining rights 
or an election had just been held, etc. 


KENNEDY BILL WAS MORE EFFECTIVE CLEANUP 
BILL THAN LANDRUM-GRIFFIN 


Now let me emphasize that the drafters 
of the Landrum-Griffin bill, which was sub- 
stituted for the Kennedy bill in the House; 
incorporated virtually all of these features of 
the Kennedy bill, but in many cases, imposed 
weaker penalties and greatly softened the 
requirement on management reporting. 
The extraordinary spectacle was therefore 
presented that the bill which the business 
community was demdnding as a tough bill 
was actually less severe in correcting crook- 
edness and abuses of power inside the unions 
than the Kennedy bill, which was derided as 
a “cream puff,” “milk toast,” “watered-down” 
measure. 

Jimmy Hoffa quickly sized up the situation 
and correctly remarked that there was noth- 
ing in the Landrum-Griffin bill which would 
hurt him. 

Now I am sure that those in the labor 
movement know that this is true. But there 
has been so much misinformation on this 
subject and so much propaganda from the 
press, the chamber of commerce, and the 
National Association of Manufacturers that 
I think it is worth quoting what Senator 
Gotpwater, from the extreme right, had_to 
say on the floor of the Senate on August 18, 
1959, and I commend this to the editorial 
writers of the Chicago newspapers. [Ap- 
plause.} I now quote from a statement of 
Senator GOLDWATER: 

“There are many significant provisions in 
S. 1555, the Senate bill, which are far more 
effective in reaching the evils of racketeering, 
dishonesty, corruption, and abuse of power 
than are the provisions of the Landrum-Grif- 
fin bill, and, hence, in these respects the 
Senate “bill is actually tougher than the 
House bill.” 

That is the end of GotpwarTer, and now I 
will go on with Dovucias. [Laughter.] 


Thus, what we did in the Senate was to’ 


pass an effective cleanup bill—a bill which 
was a better bill and which went further 
than the Landrum-Griffin bill in those areas 
which needed attention. The Senate bills, in 
both 1958 and 1959, were.properly aimed at 
the real problems and quite properly avoided, 
in most cases, provisions aimed at weakening 
legitimate union activity. 

In the Senate we largely prevented the 
adoption of provisions aimed at making a 
genuine “cleanup” bill a union “smashup” 
bill. ° 
Furthermore, notwithstanding all the 
propaganda to the contrary, the Senate bill 
included both fair and adequate provisions 
concefning extortionate picketing (which, 
incidentally, the Landrum-Griffin bill copied 
almost word for word), hot-cargo agreements, 
and the “no man’s land” cases. 


LANDRUM-GRIFFIN BILL STRUCK AT LEGITIMATE 
UNION OBJECTIVES 


In the House, however, events took a dif- 
ferent turn. The chamber of commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, most 
of the press, the President, and the Republi- 
can Party determined*to strike at the funda- 
mental objectives of legitimate unionism in 
the guise of trying to do something about 
corruption. Not until July 27, and not until 
after the House Labor Committee had re- 

out a go6d bill embodying, for the 
part, the principles of the Kennedy 


" pill, did the Landrum-Griffin bill even see the 


light of day. 
As I have already pointed out, it copied 
the provisions of the Kennedy bill in many 
except that it weakened those pro~ 


visions and penalties having to do with the 
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real abuses which the McClellan committee 
brought to Hight. But it added three gen- 
eral provisions which were aimed at break- 
ing the weak and struggling unions which 
are now so valiantly trying to organize in 
the South and other nonunion areas. 

It was especially severe on the textile 
workers, the retail clerks’ unions, and the 
furniture workers, and in the three provi- 
sions which dealt with the subject of “no 
man’s land” cases, organizational picketing, 
and secondary boycotts. 

There was a lot in it which would have 
hurt honest and legitimate trade unions. 
Let me deal with these three areas in turn. 


“NO MAN’S LAND” 


1. When, the National Labor Relations 
Board had jurisdiction, but, for one reason 
or another, had declined to exercise it, the 
Kennedy bill provided that the State agen- 
cies were to exercise it, but in doing so were 
to abide by the Federal decisions and the 
law in Federal courts. The Landrum-Griffin 
bill provided that State law or lack of law 
was to prevail. Since most States do not 
have labor-relations acts—38 out of the 50 
States do not have labor-relations acts—this 
meant that there Would be no basic guar- 
antees of the right to join unions and bar- 
gain collectively so far as ‘no man’s land” 
was concerned. 

When these provisions went to the con- 
ference committee of the two Houses, the 
Senate made the great concession of accept- 
ing the Landrum-Griffin provision, but pro- 
viding that the area of this no man’s land 
was not to be enlarged beyond what it now 
is, namely, primarily in the field of small 
establishments. The fact that this proposal 
at first was spurned by the Landrum-Griffin 
supporters showed that they wanted and ex- 
pected the Labor Relations Board to give up 
jurisdiction over a large area to which the 
Labor Relations Act now applies and, by a 
future administrative refusal to act, to de- 
prive workers of the legal protections which 
Congress -willed them to have. In other 
words, the industrial jungle which pre- 


-vailed prior to the’\Wagner Act was to be 


allowed to creep back through failure of the 
Labor Relations Board to act. 

The one true remedy for this problem for 
which I will work, and have worked, is to 
provide the Labor Relations Board with suffi- 
cient funds, and ‘personnel so that the law 
can prevail for anyone, and every one, and 
then see that we get men on the Board and 
on the administration of the Board who 
believe in enforcing the law, instead of using 
the law to defeat the organization of labor. 
[ Applause, ] 

So much for no man’s land. 


BAN ON ORGANIZATIONAL PICKETING 


2. Second, and perhaps most important of 
all, the Landrum-Griffin bill would have out- 
lawed virtually all forms of peaceful, or- 
ganizational picketing. I have already 
pointed out that the Kennedy bill had out- 
lawed blackmail and hot cargo picketing. 
It had also prohibited picketing by one union 
after another legitimate union had been 
regognized—and I emphasize that word 
“legitimate.” It cannot be a fake union—or 
for 9 months where the workers had by vote 
rejected collective bargaining. 

But the Landrum-Griffin bill shut off vir- 
tually all organizational picketing, even when 


the employer was himself guilty of unfair . 


labor practices. Since under the Labor 


Board’s decisions, an employer can cam- 


paign against a union inside the factory and 
can call the employees together in captive 
audiences for that purpose, to prevent unions 
from peacefully trying to persuade workers 
outside a factery or place of business to join 
a@ union is highly unfair. 

It was designed, as I have said, to prevent 
unionism. from getting a foothold in un- 
organized industrial areas. This would have 
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kept the South nonunion territory and 
would have enabled southern employers to 
pay lower wages and grant fewer fringe 
benefits than in the North and Midwest. 
This would have helped them draw industry 
away from such States as our own, to the 
damage of our employers and localities as 
well as our labor. I wonder if this was 
fully realized by the employers who wrote 
demanding that the Landrum-Griffin bill be 
enacted into law. 

Now let me emphasize that I most em- 
phatically do not believe in the use of 
violence or threats of violence in connec- 
tion with picketing. Nor do I believe in mass 
picketing, for this blocks the streets which 
are the property of the community and down 
which nonunion workers—like anyone else— 
are entitled to walk. Such acts as these are 
already illegal under the common law, and 
they both can and should be dealt with by 
the local police and courts. 

But I do believe that advocates of union- 
ism have the right under the Constitution to 
try peacefully to persuade other workers to 
join a union and to do this by signs and by 
nonthreatening and nonabusive language. 
If a sweeping prohibition of these rights had 
been confirmed by law, then the beginnings 
of unionism in most unorganized areas would 
have withered on the vine. It would have 
been virtually impossible for it to have 
grown, and its present strength would have 
been gradually eroded. 


SWEIPING SECONDARY BOYCOTT PROVISIONS 


3. Finally, the Landrum-Griffin bill would 
have returned to the old mistaken doctrine 
laid down over 30 years ago by a reactionary 
court in the Bedford Stone case. It said 
that the workers in one plant have no legiti- 
mate interest in what happens in another 
plant and cannot withhold their work or 
custom because the plant is nonunion or 
is out on strike. By giving all forms of the 
secondary boycott a bad name, the Landrum- 
Griffin bill sought to atomize labor and in- 
sulate the workers in a nonunion plant from 
receiving the help which union men else- 
where in the same or allied trades would give. 

I concede that the whole question of sec- 
ondary boycotts is one of the most tangled in 
labor law and one of the most difficult to 
regulate. The Taft-Hartley Act sought to 
impose a more or less blanket restriction 
which applied primarily to mass or concerted 
secondary action by labor. 

But the Landrum-Gr-ffin bill sought to go 
stil further by imposing these restrictions 
on union appeals to “any individual,” and by 
broadening the provisions to apply to any 
union acts “to threaten, coerce or restrain 
any person.” The bill also extended the nar- 
row Senate provisions so as to cover all so- 
called hot cargo contracts. It would have 
prevented virtually all secondary action 
against a firm regarded as “unfair” by or- 
ganized labor. This would have prevented 
the garment trades by agréement with the 
jobbers from eliminating sweatshop con- 
ditions in the shops of subcontractors. It 
would have prevented all appeals to con- 
sumers of “unfair” products. It would have 
prevented workers in plant X from refusing 
to work on “struck goods” transferred from 
plant Y, or building trades workers from re- 
fusing to work on nonunion material or side 
by side with nonunion workers. The legal 
position of the secondary boycott should 
not be subjected to any such meat-ax treat- 
ment. ; 

OLD GOP-DIXIECRAT COALITION PASSED LANDRUM~ 
GRIFFIN BILL 


As we all know, or should know, the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill was put over in the House 
by the old coalition of northern conserva- 
tive Republicans and by southern Dixiecrat 
Democrats. I want you to listen to this ac- 
count of the vote very carefully, if you will. 
On the Key vote by which the Landrum- 
Griffin bill was substituted for the House 
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committee bill by the margin of 229 to 201, 
all but 17 Republicans voted for the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill as did all but 13 Congress- 
men from the South. Only 17 out of 153 
voted against the Landrum-Griffin bill, and 
134, I believe, voted for it. The vote of 
the Republicans was approximately 8 to l. 
And this applied also to the southern Demo- 
crats; of the 105 southern Democrats, only 
13 voted against the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
and 91 voted for it, one being absent. So 
that the South voted almost 7 to 1 for the 
‘Landrum-Griffin bill. And this was the 
coalition. 

Now I hope I will not be accused of being 
partisan if I say that the members of the 
Democratic Party from the North and West 
stood almost man to man against the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill with only rare exceptions. 
[Applause.} Of the 201 votes against the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, 184 came from the 
Democratic Party, and of these 184, 171 were 
from the North and the West. And if we 
come down to cases, there are 14 Democratic 
Congressmen from Illinois, and 11 Republi- 
can Congressmen. All 11 Republican Con- 
gressmen voted for the Landrum-Griffin bill; 
all of the 14 Democrats from Illinois voted 
against the Landrum-Griffin bill. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Those figures I think can be put down 
on cards and you should keep them inside 
your pocketbook. [Laughter.] 


I want to say here, too, that part of the 
bargain was probably a trade by the Re- 
publicans of their votes on effective civil 
rights measurts in return for southern sup- 
port to get the unions. This is the essence 
of the bipartisan coalition, in which Mr. 
HALLEcK, our neighbor from Indiana, with 
the aid of the Illinois Republicans, with the 
possible exception of one Member, and the 
southern Democrats, led by Howarp SMITH, 
of Virginia, go along together. The two 
groups killed civil rights. The two groups 
put in antilabor legislation. 

This powerful coalition, therefore, seems 
to have as its main purpose the stifling of 
the rights and ambitions of those groups 
in our society who are at the bottom of the 
economic and social totem pole. I refer, of 
course, to the weak and struggling unions 
of the South and other unorganized areas, 
and to the Negro in the fouth and else- 
where whcse rights can only be gained when 
he is guaranteed the equal protection of 
our laws by civil rights legislation and the 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
through the unionization of the South. 
These 229 Congressmen and the forces be- 
hind them must bear a heavy burden, for 
not only do they in effect support the privi- 
leges of the strong and powerful, but they 
have actively worked against the interests 
of the weak and the poor. 


HZAVY PRESSURES GENERATED BY THOSE HOSTILE 
TO LEGITIMATE LABOR GOALS 


They were able to put this over because 
many employer groups have used the public 
indignation aroused by the Hoffas, Becks, 
and Glimcos to strike a body blow at labor 
organizations themselves. I received at 
least 10,000 letters and telegrams demanding 
that I vote for the Landrum-Griffin bill. 
Many of them were completely sincere, al- 
though those who wrote them were im- 
perfectly informed. Some of the letters—I 
do not Know how many—appear to have 
been coerced and, to support this belief, I 
now read from two letters which I have re- 
ceived; one signed by a brave woman whose 
identity I will not, of course, reveal, and the 
other which though unsigned gives every 
indication of being genuine. This is the 
first letter: 

“It was my unfortunate duty as an em- 
pléyee of * * * [the name was given, but 
I will not read it] to have to type an ex- 
tremely harsh and abusive letter addressed 
to you. The letter was largely concerned 
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with the Landrum-Griffin bill and was writ- 
ten by one of the executives in the depart- 
ment in which I work. 

“I have very little knowledge of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill but have every confidence 
that your opposition to it is prompted by 
a deep concern for what is best for our coun- 
try as a whole.” [I hope you will forgive 
me if I read the next sentence.] “My hus- 
band and I have always regarded you as one 
of our most capable and dedicated statesmen 
and have admired your independent stand on 
all issues. 

“The extremely poor working conditions in 
this company, which has a long record of 
strong opposition to the labor movement in 
every way and which is one of the most 
profitable in the State, is a strong argument 
for the good the unions have accomplished 
in other companies.” 

This letter for the Landrum-Griffin bill was 
apparently signed by her, but she wanted to 
clear her conscience by writing me that she 
was coerced into writing it. 

The second letter is this: 

“I dare not sign this letter, but beg you 
to read it. 

“I wonder how many other stenograpuier- 
secretaries have spent days and days writing 
and wiring Senators and Congressmen urging 
support for the Landrum-Griffin bill—con- 
trary.to their personai convictions, but in 
the names of various firm executives, their 
friends, relatives, and employees. This is not 
‘thought-control’ as in Russia, but certainly 
not a wholesome atmosphere. 

“Please, in evaluating your mail, consider 
the availability of secretarial service to man- 
agement who advocate strong labor control— 
and the lack of it (in large part) to those 
supporting labor. 

“ONE OF YouR ARDENT SUPPORTERS ” 

Perhaps the truth of the whole drive was 





well summed up by our Chicago philoso- 
pher, Mr. Dooley, who from his saloon on 
Archer Road observed as follows over 30 





years ago; when he was discussing the open 
shop: 

“An’ so it goes on, Hinnissey. An’ who 
gits the benefit? Thrue, it saves th’ boss 
money, but he don’t care no more f’r money 
thin he does f’r his right eye. 

“It’s all principle wid him. He hates 
t’see men robbed av their indipindence. 
They must have their indipindence, regard- 
less av anything else. 

“*But,’ said Mr. Hennessey, ‘these open- 
shop min ye menshun say they are f'r unions 
iv properly conducted.’ 

“ ‘Shure,’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘iv properly con- 
ducted. An’ there we are: an’ how would 
they have this conducted? No strikes, no 
rules, no contracts, no scales, hardly iny 
wages, an’ dam few mimbers.’” [Laughter 
and applause.] 

As a result of the tremendous pressures 
which were generated by those groups who 
are hostile to the legitimate goals of or- 
ganized labor, there was an organized at- 
tempt to have the Senate accept the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill without any change at all. 
And a motion to that effect was made- by 
my distinguished colleague from Illinois, 
the leader of the Repunblican Party. I am 
happy to say that we resisted these pres- 
sures and instead sent the bill to a con- 
ference between the House and Senate. I 
myself would have voted against the Lan- 
dr Griffin bill had it come to a vote in 
the Senate, because I believe that its puni- 
tive provisions more than outweighed those 
provisions which were designed to get at 
genuine abuses. I made my position clear 
to the Chicago papers which attacked me 
for it. 

I was asked by a Chicago newspaper, im- 
mediately after the Landrum-Griffin bill was 
passed by the House, what my attitude would 
be. I suppose it would have been possible 
for me to have hedged and to have said I 
would consider this when the bill came over, 
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But I felt that would not be proper, and I 
declared that I would vote against the 
Landrum-Griffin bill if it were not appreci- 
ably modified, and take the consequences, 

Immediately thereafter the one Chicago 
newspaper which in the past has supported 
me came out with an editorial denouncing 
me. They were, however, kind enough to 
publish a copy of my reply. If it will mean, 
as it probably will mean, the united opposi- 
tion of the reactionary forces of this State, 
and all the newspapers of this State, I stand 
by that position. [Applause and cheers.] 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ELIMINATED WORST \ 
PARTS OF LANDRUM-GRIFFIN BILL 


I am happy to report that the conference 
committee enti limited and modified the 
worst parts of the Landsum-Griffin bill which 
went far beyond any attempt at genuine re- 
form. The conference modifications resulted 
in the following major changes: 

We saved the garment industry from the 
provisions of the Landrum-Grffiin bill which 
would have outlawed their present contracts 
with jobbers which provide for wages and 
working conditions in the shops of third- 
party contractors who actually produce the 
clothing. Instead, we were able to write in 
a proviso so that their practices which have 
ended sweatshop conditions in that indus- 
try could continue. Asimilar protection was 
inserted for subcontracting agreements for 
on-site work in the building construction 
industry. 

We also saved the union movement, and 
the communities and industries that depend 
upon its rising standards, from the punitive 
provisions of Landrum-Griffin: which would 
have virtually outlawed all organizational 
picketing. While these -provisions now are 
not perfect, they changed the fundamental 
aim or effect of the Landrum-Grifiin bill, 
which was to almost totally. prevent the 
organization of the South and the nonunion 
areas. 

While picketing at secondary-boycott sites 
is outlawed, the House bill went-furtlier and 
would even have prevented the passing out 
of handbills or ads in the newspapers. This 
provision in the House bill was changed so 
that handbills, radio programs, advertise- 
ments, etc., aimed at the public, including 
consumers, would at least be permitted *in 
these secondary situations. I think that is 
proper and an exercise of our constitutional 
right of free speech. 

Under the compromise, we also protected 
the tight of employees of a secondary em- 
ployer to refuse to cross a picket line in the 
case of a primary strike. The Landrum- 
Griffin bill, as written, appeared to take this 
right away. 

The conference took outethe restrictions 
of Landrum-Griffin on the right of employees 
to refuse to work on struck goods. 


The conferees eliminated a section of the. 


Landrum-Griffin bill about which no one was 
even aware until the very last minute—be- 
cause it was camouflaged in Jegal language— 
which would have permitted damage suits 
against unions which were picketing for 
legitimate organizational purposes. 

Under the Landrum-Griffin bill, union 
membership lists could be copied by em- 
ployer stooges and such lists could have then 
been used by the employers to campaign 
against an existing union official, and for 
& management-dominated candidate for 
union office. The compromise provided that 
any member who is a bona fide candidate 
for union office could inspect such lists, but 
could not copy them, and that mailings must 


be made by the union. , 


The Landrum-Griffin bill provided for re- 
porting by the employer in the case of labot 
consultants, like the union-undermining 
Nathan Shefferman, or in the case of expend- 
itures of funds against the unions, but only 
when such expenditures were illegal under 
the law. The absurdity of this alleged pro- 
tection is apparent when we ask ourselves, 
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“How many eniployers are going to turn 
themselves in for illegal activities?” Yet 
we all know that for almost every union offi- 
cial who has gone wrong, a mangement offi- 
cial has made a payoff. The conference com~- 
mittee largely took the provisions of the 
Kennedy bill on this issue which provides 
for the reporting of these expenditures, 
whether legal or illegal. 

We also won the provisions that economic 
strikers can vote in NLRB elections for at 
least 12 months after the strike begins. And 
the Senate sections authorizing prehire 
agreements in building construction were 
restored to the bill. These were great im- 
provements over the Landrum-Griffin pro- 
visions. 

FURTHER MODIFICATIONS NEEDED 


I do not want to leave you with the im- 
pression that the conference committee 
came out with a perfect bill. There are still 
some provisions which should be changed 
or modified, and I hope that this can be 
done in the next session of the Congress. 

The first has to do with the no man’s land 
provisions of the bill. We modified the worst 





provisions of the Landrum-Griffin bill in this © 


matter. Under the Landrum-Griffin bill, as 
I have said, the no man’s land cases were to 
be turned over to State agencies, and were 
to be settled by State law in State courts. 
We all know what this would have meant in 
States like Mississippi, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and some of the nonunion rural States 
of the Midwest Great Plains. A further de- 
fect was that under the Landrum-Griffin 
bill, it was possible that the NLRB would in 
the future actually give to the States juris- 
diction over cases which it now itself 
handles. 

We modified these provisions so that the 
NLRB could not refuse jurisdiction over 
cases it would now take under the standards 
which presently prevail. We further gave 
them authority to delegate some of their 
decisionmaking to the regional directors in 
election cases. Thus the net effect was to 
keep Federal jurisdiction in those areas where 
it now exists, and also to provide a better 
opportunity for the Board to handle a greater 
number of cases through its regional offices. 

The bill does provide, however, that State 
agencies or courts may assume jurisdiction 
over the cases which the Board declines. 
Because this opens up the possibilities of 
serious antiunion restrictions in the States 
like Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina and 
some of the nonunion rural States of the 
Great Plains, as well as in the right-to-work 
States, I think this provision should be 
amended. I hope we may by later legisla- 
tion provide that when the State agencies 
handle these cases, Federal law with appeals 
to Federal courts should apply so that we 
can have some uniform application of labor 
law throughout the 50 States, and not let the 
higher standards and business stability of 
organized areas be threatened by the com- 
petition of union-busting, open shop areas. 

In addition to the inadequacy of the no 
man’s land provisions—even though they im- 
proved greatly on the Landrum-Griffin bill— 
there is also the problem of employees in the 
construction industry whose traditional 
rights were certainly under attack by the 
secondary boycott provisions of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill. It has left serious ques- 
tions of legality with respect to strikes, 
picketing and boycotts involving contractors 
and subcontractors, and whether or not so- 
called on-site picketing in the construction 
industry would be legal under the bill. I 
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modified most of those provisions of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill which went beyond any 
attempt to stop crooks and racketeering but 
which struck at the basic and traditional 
rights of legitimate trade unions. 
Consequently, we now have a bill which 
I supported.in good faith and which, for 
the most part and with some few exceptions, 
is aimed at the crooks and corruption and 
those practices which genuinely needed to be 
changed. At the same time—again with a 
few exceptions—the bill does not strike down 
those legitimate union activities which the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, as it passed the House, 
would have done. 
POSITIVE ACTIONS BY UNIONS THEMSELVES ARE 
ALSO ESSENTIAL 


Legislation and law enforcement, of course, 
are not the only answers to what is needed 
for a strong and clean labor movement. 

The honest, responsible and democratic 
operation of unions by their members and 
leaders on their own initiative is also essen- 
tial—now as always. 

Legal requirements can be—and I believe 
will be—of great assistance. But they are 
no substitute for the constant vigilance and 
positive actions of thousands of local and 
international unions and of millions of loyal 
and honest union members. This voluntary 
self-control is also a mighty bulwark against 
corruption, and for members’ rights, stable 
labor-management relations, and the public 

interest. 

The internal moves to keep labor’s house 
clean and to scrape off the barnacles or 
leeches that seek to use the movement for 
their own selfish ends are also a major pro- 
tection against ripper legislation which ene- 
mies of labor often propose in the false guise 
of reform. I shall always oppose such hypo- 
critical drives—as in the so-called right-to- 
work bills—still being pushed in many States. 
But labor’s own record of voluntary action 
will be its best assurance to the public of 
the responsibility and maturity which they 
expect. 

The work of the ethical practices commit- 
tee under the leadership of Al Hayes has 
been a major step in this direction. I know 
of no comparable effort by employer groups 
to rid their ranks of the less-publicized, but 
no less-prevalent, abuses on management’s 
side. The activities of the ethical practices 
committee deserve your full support. And 
I hope that in the internationals, the State 
and central bodies, and in the locals, as well 
as at the top level of the AFL-CIO, labor 
cin use this difficult situation in which 
it has been placed by a small minority of 
its people, to show the public the essential 
honesty and responsibility of a movement 
which has done and must continue to do so 
much for the achievement of the best prom- 
ises of American life. 

Now let me say this. I have noticed in 
talking with some rank-and-file unionists 
that. they will excuse the activities of men 
like Jimmy Hoffa by saying he brings back 
good contracts to them, he has improved our 
wages and working conditions, and therefore 
we do not care what he does, so long as he 
brings back the bacon for us. 

Well, I want to say if that attitude is per- 
sisted in, if the activities of corrupt leaders 
are excused simply because in Robin Hood 
fashion some of the largess is distributed to 
the rank and file, the American labor move- 
ment will be discredited. 

Frequently in politics when some of us 
have tried to clean up situations we are told, 
“Well, so and so may be.corrupt, but he gets 
things for the people in his district.” And 
they will excuse him. 

What we need in this country is higher 
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In the days when the commies were In-« 
filtrating some of the unions and had leader- 
ship in some of the unions, some rank-and- 
file members would say, “Well they may be 
commies, but they bring back the bacon for 
us. Why should we oust them?” 

Well, thank God the American labor move- 
ment has cleaned house in that matter, and 
I hope we clean house in this matter just as 
we did in the commie matter. [Applause.] 

I can remember the excuses in the 1920's 
for Sam Insull. When he was bribing the 
politicians of both parties, people would say, 
yes, he is a corruptionist, but he turns the 
lights on for us, or our stock is going up in 
value. And it was not until there was a 
financial collapse that Insull lost his stand- 
ing before the general public. The evils 
which Samuel Insull sowed in the field of 
politics in Illinois and Chicago continue un- 
til this very day, and it would have been well 
for the business community of this city if 
they had shown some moral sense in deal- 
ing with Mr. Insull. 

I can remember in the summer of 1929, 
going up and down LaSalle Street, trying to 
find some businessmen who would help us 
try to get the financial practices and rate 
schedules of Mr. Insull probed, and we could 
only get one man in the entire city of Chicago 
who was a businessman or a banker to stay 
with us. 

So when people say that labor should 
clean house, I say, yes, most certainly labor 
should clean house; but did you clean house 
on Insull? Are you cleaning house on the 
people who practice abuses amongst your 
members? Are we politicians cleaning house 
as we should? 

The truth is that we are sinful and mortal 
men; but we should try to be better, and for 
the sake of the labor movement, we folks 
have to clean house. I say we folks have to 
clean house because if the Becks, the Hoffas, 
the Glimcos continue to dominate certain 
unions, continue to dominate those unions 
which they now dominate—I have to be care- 
ful in what I say—we are in for even worse 
times than we have at present. Do not let 
them wrap the flag of the decent honest labor 
movements around them and drag you down 
to destruction. Do not let them do it, 
[Applause.] 





THE STEEL STRIKE 

Now let me say a word or two about the 
steel strike. This strike has gone on too 
long. There is no question but that it af- 
fects the entire labor movement and that 
your interest in the strike, therefore, is as 
great—if not as direct—as that of the men 
who are now on the picket line. 

The antiunion forces in the country are 
now making a drive against unions in gen- 
eral. As I have pointed out, these forces 
wrote provisions into the Landrum-Griffin 
bill which were aimed at the weak and strug- 
gling unions, and at the legitimate activities 
of stronger unions, in the guise of fighting 
corruption. The steel industry is further 
using the cry of “inflation” not only to pre- 
vent any forward step in wages or working 
conditions, but also in an effort to reduce 
the hard-won rights which now exist. 

Now I have examined very carefully the 
facts which the Department of Labor pub- 
lished only a few days ago on conditions in 
the steel industry. While hourly wages in 
the industry averaged $3.10 per hour, when 
oné looks at the average annua! earnings of 
the wage Ployees, we find that in 1958 

ese were only $4,840 and, in fact, averaged 
$510 less than in 1957. Thus, while the in- 
dustry points to the $3.10 hourly figures in 
its full-page ads, you and I know that $4,800 
per year is barely enough to provide for even 
the basic needs of a family of five. 

But yet we all know that for industry to 
pay an adequate wage, production must pro- 
vide the funds to do so. What are the facts 
about production and productivity in this 
industry? 
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The report does not adequately show the 
tremendous increase in productivity in the 
steel industry in the first half of 1959, for 
the Department of Labor combined the fig- 
ures for the last half of 1958 with the first 
half of 1959 so that no firm figure for the 
first 6 months of 1959—when productivity 
increases have been very high—could be 
shown. 

I believe that working men and women 
have a right to share in the increase in pro- 
ductivity and the increase in the efficiency 
of their work. Even from the facts on pro- 
cuctivity increase given in the report—which 
show a 20 point or 13-percent increase in out- 
put per man-hour from fiscal year 1958 to 
fiscal year 1959—it is clear to me that there 
can be some improvement in wages and work- 
ing conditions in the steel industry. 

This can be based entirely upon increased 
productivity and can be done without in- 
creasing the price of steel or producing in- 
flationary conditions. 


These tacts present a firm basis on which 
bargaining in good faith can take place. 
I say that it is time for the industry to get 
on with it and try to work out a solution 
based on the facts. This will benefit the 
industry, the employees, and the public as 
a whole. 

As you, my friends in the Illinois AFL-CIO, 
make your plans for the coming year in this 
convention, I know you recognize that the 
challenges to the labor movement are great. 
Your growing power has brought new re- 
eponsibilities, and an increasing economic, 
legislative and political pressure from your 
opponents. 

But your opportunities for service to your 
members, to the underprivileged of all 
groups, to the economic growth of our coun- 
try, and to the defense of freedom everywhere 
are also great. 

Now, good friends, it would have been easy 
for me to have come here, and to have made 
a conventional speech, saying that all was 
well in the house of labor, and denouncing 
the political reactionaries, but ignoring the 
true issues. But true friends are not those 
who conceal truth from their friends. Frank 
speaking, even at personal cost, is necessary 
in these matters. So I hope that we can 
go forward, on a double front; that we can 
cleanse the movement itself, just as John 
Fitzpatrick and Ed Nockels cleansed the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor 50 years ago, and 
that at the same time we can defend labor 
from the attacks of its enemies, get back 
some of the rights which have been taken 
away from us, push forward to protect the 
unorganized and the unskilled, and defend 
the human and civil rights of all Americans 
regardless of their race, their color, or their 
netional origin. Thank you very much. 


[The delegates responded with a standing 
ovation.) 





To Bridge the Scholarship Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J.-MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1959, I introduced my bill, H.R. 
4220, to provide for a college scholarship 
program. In this connection I commend 
the attention of our colléagues the ar- 
by Fred M. Hechinger, education 
of the New York Times, which ap- 
in the New York Times of Sep- 
13, 1959. Mr. Hechinger is also 


BES 
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author of “The Big Red Schoolhouse.” 
The article follows: 

To BripGE THE SCHOLARSHIP GaPp—LACK OF 
Funps PREVENTS THOUSANDS OF Top-LEVEL 
HicH SCHOOL STUDENTS FroM GOINC ON TO 
CoLLEGE—Is ENOUGH BEING DONE To Cor- 
RECT THIS CONDITION? 

(By Fred M. Hechinger) 


“Don’t tell me that an able boy or girl 
can’t get a college education if he wants it,” 
said my neighbor at a men’s service club 
luncheon in honor of able high school stu- 
dents. “They don’t all have to go to ex- 
pensive schools. There are plenty of scholar- 
ships for the really topnotch students. And 
for the others there are the inexpensive State 
or municipal colleges.” 

This view reflects two widely held popular 
fallacies. The first is that: there are enough 
scholarships to permit all able students wh« 
so desire to go to college. There are not. 
The second is that students attending the 
relatively low-cost publicly financed institu- 
tions of higher learning are not on scho!ar- 
ship. They are—each and every one of 
them—with the taxpayers providing the 
scholarship funds. This means that if more 
students are to be admitted to such institu- 
tions, more scholarship money is needed, 
exactly as would be needed in any effort to 
admit more needy students to the Ivy 
League. 

For years, the myth has been perpetuated, 
fed annually by ill-informed, sensational 
news reports, that vast amounts of scholar- 
ship funds go begging. Inevitably the writ- 
ers manage to dig up a few scholarships left 
by egotistic eccentrics, attached to so many 
strings that it is virtually impossible to get 
the money and a “qualified” student to- 
gether. But the total amount of such un- 
used money is insignificant. 

Significant is the wide and widening gap 
between the money truly available and the 
need. What are the facts? 

Every recent authoritative study, includ- 
ing that of the President’s Commiitee on 
Education Beyond the High School, the re- 
port of the National Manpower Council, and 
the Rockefeller Report on Education, agrees 
on this central finding: between 100,000 and 
200,000 high-school students in the top quar- 
ter of their class fail to go to college because 
they lack the necessary funds. 

Consider these basic figures, as published 
by the Bureau of the Census for the year 
1957-58: only 10 percent of the Nation’s fam- 
ilies had incomes exceeding $10,000 a year; 40 
percent were between $5,000 and $10,000; 35 
percent between $2,000 and $5,000; the re- 
maining 15 percent below the $2,000 mark. 

It is easy to guess from these statistics that 
the cost of a year at college—including ex- 
penses, it may range from $800 to $3,000 in 
privately financed institutions—places higher 
education, without scholarship aid, beyond 
the reach of a substantial number of persons. 

Nor has the high cost of learning begun to 
level off. When colleges open this fall, many 
of them will have raised their tuition charges 
again. In 1948 Harvard's tuition was $525; 
this year it is $1,250. Arthur S. Flemming, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
reports that the cost of a college education 
has jumped about 33 percent over the past 4 
years and will rise at least as much again 
during the 4 years ahead. While the colleges 
have tried to increase scholarship aid to keep 
up with the rise in tuition, costs keep out- 
running the aid dollars needed to keep the 
ae .. a education open to all who 
might mefit, regardless of the , 
bank accounts, ~ os canned 

Even this does not tell the entire story. 
As the economic barrier seems to get higher, 
the psychological barrier becomes more for- 
bidding. Children of noncollege families are 
in danger of being given the impression at 
home that college is for the sons and 
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daughters of the rich. In-an eastern fac. 
tory city, with a population of 180,000, the 
local high schools this year sent Only 15 to 
20 percent of their graduates to college. 4 
residential suburb, only 10 miles away, sent 
more than 80 percent. The barrier of eco- 
nomic need was undoubtedly serious; but 
even a generous supply of scholarships would 
not have done away with the 60 percentage- 
point difference—unless there had been, at 
the same time, firm guidance and counseling 
both for students and for parents. : 

The crux of the matter, however, is money, 
How much financial aid is actually available? 
During the past academic year, the Nation’s 
colleges and universities themselves offered 
their more than 3 million students about 
$225 million. This sum included all cate- 
gories of financial assistance—loans, schol- 
arships, campus Jjobs,- fellowships, graduate 
assistantships, etc. Added to this was 
another $75 million from all other sources— 
State, Federal, community, corporate, etc. 

The actual amount of bona fide under- 
graduate academic scholarship aid, not in- 
cluding loans or self-employment, is hard to 
assess. The most reliable estimates by edu- 
cation authorities place it in the neighbor- 
hood of $100 million. If we were to try to 
send to college the 100,000 to 200,000 able 
young people who now fail to continue their 
education because of financial barriers, addi- 
tional annual scholarships totaling $80 mil- 
lion to $160 million (figuring the average 
tuition cost at $800) would have to be pro- 
vided. And this estimate does not, of course, 
take into account the additional ‘eost that 
such a program would mean to the colleges 
in terms of -additional outlay for facilities 
and faculty salaries, 

The figures sound forbidding, and it 1s 
easy—as well as futile—to haggle over the 
exact amounts. But whatever the ultimate 
need, the central fact is clear: present schol- . 
arship money is far from sufficient to meet 
the justifiable demand. Thus we continue to 
waste a most valuable kind of manpower. 

And yet it is misleading to think of the 
problem as simply one of looking for more 
money. At least as important is a more 
realistic concept of the ways in which schol- 
arships ought to be granted. Listen, for 
instance, to this typical conversation, re- 
corded by the admissions office of a good 
college: 

“How much money can I get?” asks the 
applicant. 

“How much do you need?” the financial 
aid officer wants to know. 

The student thinks for a montent. “I’m 
not sure I need any help, but Dad told me 
that I should be able to get @ fat scholarship 
since I’m first in my class and have good 
college board examination scores,” he says. 

“Conversations of this kind have been 
fairly common in the past, but seem to be 
less so this year,” reports Theodore S. Bacon, 
Jr., associate dean at Amherst College. 
“With some exceptions, there has been 4 
major shift in the use of scholarship funds 
during the last decade.” 

What is the direction of that shift? 

As the name itself implies—and it is prob- 
ably unfortunate that the label has. sur- 
vived—scholarships -were originally meant 
to be financial rewards for outstanding scho- 
lastic achievement. Whether or not the 
student needed such aid-was of little impor- 
tance, and it was not at all unusual for well- 
to-do parents to boast of their children’s 
scholarships. Mr. Bacon recalls an applica- 
tion for a scholarship from a family which 
held well over a quarter-million dollars in 
assets; another from a family which still 
owed $6,000 on a yacht. “At the other end 
of the spectrum,” he says, “are those with 
no visible assets. These people will fre- 
quently offer their last dollar to provide their 
children with the type of education that they 
themselves could never afford.” 
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The unreasonableness of granting scholar- 
ships to those who can afford to pay—in 
addition to the inequities such a system 
wo7ks on the student of limited means— 
becomes clear when one realizes that even 
today’s skyrocketing tuition at a privately 
financed college usually covers little more 
than half the cost of the student’s education. 
The balance must be made up from endow- 
ment income and gifts. This means that 
even the nonscholarship student receives a 
substantial hidden scholarship. Since it is 
generally agreed that college teachers are 
underpaid and should be entitled to what- 
ever additional funds may be found, it is not 
farfetched to say that each and every pro- 
fessor contributes indirectly to the scholar- 
ship aid of many students who don’t need it. 
(In the publicly financed institutions the 
difference between tuition and actual cost of 
education is even greater.) 

In recent years, however, the trend has 
been toward financial need as the determ- 
ining factor in awarding scholarships. While 
there have been some ideological objections 
to the means test, the overwhelming ma- 
jority view seems to be that in order to 
maintain a free and democratic flow of de- 
serving young people through the academic 
pipeline, students desiring scholarships 
shouid be required to demonstrate both their 
capacity to study and their need for financial 
aid. Today 39 States have some form of 
scholarship program and 21 of them use 
some kind of means test to determine the 
amount of the award. 

Perhaps the most dramatic move to focus 
public attention on the scholarship problem 
was the creation of the national merit 
scholarships in 1955. Established with two 
original grants of $20 million ffom the Ford 
Foundation and $500,000 from the Carnegie 
Corp. of New York, the scholarship agency 
now invites private donors to contribu‘e to 
the permanent pool. This year’s sponsors 
include about 90 corporations, foundations, 
and professional associations. Each merit 
scholarship is named for its sponsor and rep- 
resents a commitment within a range of 
$4,500 to $6,000. 

Here, too, the principle of need has been 
carefully incorporated. A minimum stipend 
of $100 annually for 4 years goes to winners 
who are not in need of aid. But the average 
grant is about $730 a year, with the maxi- 
mum set at $1,500. While the total number 
of graitts—850 were given in April—seems in- 
significant, the impact far exceeds these fig- 
ures: more than 14,500 high schools entered 
480,000 students in the 1958-59 competition; 
there were 10,000 finalists, and a study of last 
year’s contest showed that several million 
dollars’ worth of other scholarships came to 
the aid of those remaining finalists who did 
not win merit scholarships. 

From the point of view of dealing real- 
istically with the financial crisis of higher 
education, not just the scholarship dilemma, 
the most important aspect of the merit 
scholarship idea may well be that each grant 
carries with it an unrestricted gift to the 
college of the student’s choice. This con- 
tribution, which relieves the college of the 
burden of its own “hidden” scholarship, may 
range up to $500 a year, depending on the 
institution’s tuition charge. (Similar match- 
ing grants are now also offered in conjunction 
wtih some corporate scholarships.) 

On their own, business and industry in 
recent years have substantially expanded 
their scholarship programs. General Motors, 


for example, recently selected 118 winners 


from a field of 20,000 students competing for 


_ awards ranging in value from $200 to $2,000 


@ year for 4 years, according to need. (More 
and more scholarships are now given on a 
4-year basis, eliminating the traditional 
problem that arose when students were 
started on their academic careers without 
sufficient help to make it possible for them 
to follow through to graduation.) The list 
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of benefactors is expanding and now in- 
cludes advertising agencies, publications, 
manufacturers, and retailers. Local 32-B, 
Building Service Employees, is only one of a 
number of labor unions which have joined 
the scholarship pool. 

Efforts are also being made to supply the 
colleges with fuller information on the 
financial status of scholarship applicants. 
A most constructive step in this direction 
was taken recently by the college entrance 
examination board through creation of the 
college scholarship service. Under this pro- 


gram, parents of scholarship applicants file - 


a detailed, confidentiai statement—an elab- 
orate form that looks more complicated than 
a Federal income tax blank—giving a com- 
plete picture of every aspect of the family’s 
financial obligations. The service then 
sends copies of this statement to all the col- 
leges listed as possible choices by the parents. 


As of this term, according to CSS. Direc- 
tor Rexford G. Moon, Jr., about 210 colleges, 
among them some of the top institutions, 
will be members of the program. These col- 
leges, he says, control 60 to 65 percent of all 
dollars currently given by colleges and uni- 
versities in financial aid. 

In addition to direct financial aid, student 
loan funds are open to many men and women 
at the college level. The subject of loan 
funds is a good deal more controversial than 
that of scholarships. Some persons consider 
it immoral to burden a student with a debt 
repayable at the end of his college career. 
Those in favor reply that installment buying 
is now a way of life and add that experience 
has shown that higher education is a safe 
and productive investment for qualified stu- 
dents. Mr. Moon estimates that a student 
who contributes earnings from a summer 
job can probably get by with a loan of about 
$500 a year. “At this rate,” he says, “no stu- 
dent would owe more than $2,000 at gradu- 
ation, a figure somewhere between 30 and 50 
percent of his first year’s salary.” 

A loan program, incidentally, is operated 
under terms of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. Each college that wishes to par- 
ticipate must match every nine Federal dol- 
lars with $1 of its own. It is interesting to 
note that in recent months a number of in- 
stitutions have refused to accept such funds 
in protest against the provision that students 
benefiting from the money must sign loyalty 
oaths. 

Whatever aid is forthcoming from Federal 
or private student loan programs, most ob- 
servers believe the key to making higher 
learning available to more qualified persons, 
regardless of economic status, is increased 
scholarship funds. They also agree that the 
burden of providing such aid cannot con- 
tinue to be met by the colleges. As it is, the 
colleges are putting about $43 million of 
current income a year toward scholarships— 
and this in addition to the built-in, hidden 


scholarship aid offered to all tuition-paying 


students. 

Recently some colleges have begun seri- 
ously to question the entire present pricing 
structure of higher learning. Last year, 
Bennington College became the first institu- 
tion to rebel against the hidden scholarship 
tradition. It increased its total charge to 
$2,650—$1,600 for tuition and $1,050 for room, 
board and health services. But the charge is 
adjusted to each student’s financial situa- 
tion and monthly payment plans and low- 
cost loans are offered. 

The scholarship problem is still with us. 
The best that can be said at this point is 
that financial need as a criterion for granting 
aid will more and more become the determin- 
ing factor. If the Bennington experiment 
should be the beginning of a trend to charge 
those who can afford it the full cost of their 
children’s education, then it is likely that 
even the State universities will have to con- 
sider raising their relatively low tuitions. 
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But whatever the course of the future, the 
high and still rising cost of college for the 
great mass of lower income families will have 
to be met by increasing scholarship aid from 
a multitude of sources: public-spirited citi- 
zens and organizations, business and indus- 
try, the States and probably, before too long, 
the Federal Government. The current trend 
away from haphazard handouts is encourag- 
ing. As this trend leads to a meaningful, 
comprehensive aid program, there is hope 
that the needy student and available aid 
dollars will meet as a matter of course. 

This will still cost a great deal, but not 
nearly as much as the waste of human talent 
which our country must currently enter each 
year on the debit side of the manpower 
ledger. 





Rev. Ralph J. Diefenbach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the tragic plane-crash death of Rev. 
Ralph J. Diefenbach saddened thousands 
of Texans. Few men have crowded such 
a full and good life into 45 years. 

He waa truly a man who lived to serve 
his fellow man, and in so doing became 
a legendary figure while still in the prime 
of life. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix to 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following 
material on this outstanding American: 

A resolution by the Houston-Harris 
County Tuberculosis Association. 

A story from the June 13 Houston 
Chronicle entitled “Father Diefenbach’s 
Tragic Death Is Serious Loss to Church 
and City.” 

A story from the June 11 Houston 
Chronicle entitled “Plane Crash That 
Killed Priest, Three Others Probed.” 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: , 

RESOLUTION OF THE HoustTon-Harris County 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 

“Whereas the sum total of human progress 
results from the selfless service to mankind 
of those to whom humanity is more impor- 
tant than self and human welfare is the pur- 
pose of life rather than personal gain, and 
the service that a man performs is the only 
measure of his achievement and his worth; 
and 

“Whereas Father Ralph J. Diefenbach, who 
proudly and humbly identified himself only 
as a parish priest, yet whose boundless faith 
and energy always kept him active and con- 
spicuous in innumerable affairs in which the 
well-being of his fellow men, both within 
and outside his own Catholic faith, was in his 
short life and forever after shall be a mag- 
nificent symbol of the Christ-centered life 
and a strengthening inspiration to all men 
who yearn and strive to do their.duty to God 
and man, who devotedly served his parish- 
ioners as the good shepherd of the flock, yet 
found time also to serve those of other faiths 
whose needs came to his attention, ever 
showing sympathy, undcrstanding, enduring 
patience, and love; and 

“Whereas in countless ways and places the 
mark of this man of God has been left, al- 
ways lifting those whom it has touched, mak- 
ing Houston a cleaner, better, and more 
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Christian community, thereby benefiting 
every citizen; and 

“Whereas more especially Father Diefen- 
bach has effectively served and led in the 
public service program of the association, and 
has been a servant of God and humankind 
who can never be replaced, and whose death 
has left a vacancy that will never be filled: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Houston-Harris 
County Tuberculosis Association, jointly as 
a@ corporate body and as the individual citi- 
zens of whom it consists, express its deepest 
and most profound gratitude for the incom- 
parable work and example bequeathed the 
citizenry of Houston and Harris County by 
Father Diefenbach, and spread across its offi- 
cial records for perpetuation in its perma- 
nent archives verbal, evidence of this ex- 
pression in humble gratitude to God for 
giving the community this Christ bearer.” 

In witness whereof, the undersigned have 
caused their signatures to be affixed hereto, 
this’ 14th day of September, anno Domini, 
1959. 

Ropert V. MOoIse, 


President. 
C. A. Neat PICKETT, 
Secretary. 


EMMELINE RENIs, 
Executive Director, 
G. MaxFietp TAYLOR, 
Vice President. 





[From the Houston Chronicle, June 12, 1959] 


FaTHER DIEFENBACH’S TRAGIC DEATH Is SERIOUS 
Loss TO CHURCH AND CITY 


The tragic death of Rev. Ralph J. Diefen- 
bach in the crash of his light plane, along 
with three friends from Dallas, has saddened 
many thousands of Houstonians who knew 
the priest as one of the city’s outstanding 
religious and civic leaders. 


Father Diefenbach was a8 man of many 
talents and boundless energy. First and 
foremost a parish priest, and one of the most 
effective in the entire Galveston diocese, he 
also was indefatigable in a broad range of 
civic activities. He was a musician and a 
producer of television programs. 

Only 45 years of age, he had packed a vast 
amount of accomplishment into his two 
decades as a priest, so much so as to become 
almost a legendary figure while still in his 
prime. 

After serving as assistant pastor of St. Jo- 
seph’s Church here, Father Diefenbach be- 
came a chaplain’in the Army and rose to the 
rank of major. In 1945 he became interna- 
tionally known when he returned the hand 
of St. Stephen.to Budapest. Refused permis- 
sion by the Russians to cross the Iron Cur- 
tain, he delivered the Hungarians’ prized 
religious relic to Cardinal Mindszenty any- 
way. 

Returning to Houston, he was assigned to 
take over the newly created St. Theresa’s 
parish. He built the church, school, and 
Parish. He built the church, school, and 
other structures on the church property and 
remained pastor until his death. His out- 
standing work in establishing the Diocesan 
Union of Holy Name Societies won for him 
the Father Kenna award, highest horror of 
the Holy Name Society. He was the first 
priest in the Southwest to receive this honor. 
He also was active in the Catholic Youth 
Organization. 

In the past 14 years Father Diefenbach had 
served on a great number of boards of civic, 
cultural, and philanthropic, as well as reli- 
gious, organizations. He was widely known 
and admired. Among his many other activi- 
ties he had been police chaplain here since 
1955, 
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[From the Houston Chronicle, June 11, 1959] 


PLANE CRASH THAT KILLED PRIEST, THREE 
OTHERS PROBED 


A team of Government investigators Thurs- 
day combed the wreckage of a private plane, 
to determine the cause of the crash which 
killed Rev. Ralph J. Diefenbach and three 
other persons. ‘ 

The craft plummeted to earth shortly after 
taking off from Andrau Air Park Wednesday 
afternoon. 7 

The victims were: Father Diefenbach, 45, 
owner of the Cessna four-place plane and 
pastor of St. Theresa’s Catholic Church; Ray 
J. Lockwood, 48, of Dallas, an Army Quarter- 
master Corps auditor; Mrs. Katherine Lock- 
wood, 41, Lockwood’s wife, and their i3-year- 
old daughter, Patricia Lockwood. 

Charles Finch, of Fort Worth, is heading 
the Civil Aeronautics Board investigating 
team. ; 

A preliminary inquiry by Emersoi Carpen- 
ter, CAA safety agent here, failed to establish 
the cause. 

APPEARED TO STALL 

A witness said Father Diefenbach’s plane 
appeared to stall while making a ieft turn at 
300 feet, following takeoff. 

A spokesman at Andrau Air Park said the 
flying priest failed to regain control of the 
plane as it plunged earthward after flipping 
over on its back. 

He said the plane had been righted just 
before the impact, then skidded 40 feet along 
the ground before the left wing tip caught 
the ground, and wrapped the craft up like a 
ball. 

The four bodies were found badly mangled 
and crumpled together »chind the engine in 
the plane’s cabin. Safety belts still re- 
strained the bodies. 

PLANNING VISIT 

Carpenter said the plane was. en route to 
Galveston, where Mrs. Lockwood and her 
daughter planned to visit a relative, Mrs. 
W.L. Nelson. 

Lockwood was to have returned to Houston 
with Father Diefenbach. 

Father Diefenbach, a licensed pilot, had 
served as police chaplain here since 1955. 

He received international attention shortly 
after the end of World War II, when he re- 
turned one of Hungary’s most prized reli- 
gious relics—the hand of St. Stephen—to 
Josef Cardinal Mindszenty. 

The relic was removed fronr its treasure 
trove during the war and became lost. 

American soldiers found the relic—hand 
of Hungary’s first king—and Father Diefen- 
bach, a chaplain with Gen. George Patton’s 
3d Army, was assigned the task of returning 
the prize. 

ESTABLISHED PARISH 


He established the parish of St. Theresa's 
at 6622 Haskell in 1946, after being dis- 
charged from the Army’s Chaplain Corps as 
a major. He also was spiritual adviser to the 
Holy Name Union of the Diocese of Gal- 
veston. 

Under his 13-year leadership, St. Theresa’s 
built a new church, a 17-classroom school, 
library, cafeteria, and rectory. The parish 
membership exceeds 1,000 families, 

Father Diefenbach was the recipient of the 
1956 Father McKerns Award from the Holy 
Name Society. 

The award is the Holy Name Society’s 
highest priestly honor, and is given to only 
two US. priests each year. 

Father Diefenbach was the first priest from 
the Southwest to receive the honor. 

He was cited by the society for the “excel- 
lence of your work in establishing the Gal- 
veston Diocesan Union of Holy Name Soci- 
eties, and in fostering its gratifyin 
since 1952.” f ae ere 


September 24 


CIVIC LEADER 


Father Diefenbach was active in numerous 
civic and welfare organizations, and helped 
mold Houston’s Catholic youth organization. 

He was a graduate of St. Thomas High 
School in Houston, and of St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary here. 

Father Diefenbach served as a lieutenant 
colonel with the 143d Infantry Regiment 
of the Texas National Guard’s 36th Division. 

He was well known as a television direc- 
tor and a musician. 

The Lockwoods were personal friends. 

They are survived by another daughter, 
Ann, 19, who did not accompany her par- 
ents to Houston. 

Rev. Thomas M. Cemon, pastor of St. 
Michael’s Catholic Church, and a personal 
friend of Father Diefenbach, was summoned 
to the crash scene to administer last rites 
over the bodies of the victims. 


WITNESSED CRASH 


Rico Rodriguez of 4009 Artdale, a mainte- 
nance worker at the airfield, witnessed the 
crash. He told investigators: 

“IT watched the plane as it left the runway. 
It headed into the wind and climbed quickly. 
It must have been a little too quickly, for 
the plane seemed to stall. Then-it nosed 
over and plunged straight down.” 

Father Diefenbach, an accomplished pilot 
for more than 10 years, had purchased his 
second-hand airplane early this year. 





The Vexing Problems of Our Aging Popu- 
lation Demand Affirmative Legislative 
Action 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 2l- 
though the desperate plight of the aged 
has been apparent for years, it has been 
reemphasized by the White House Con- 
ference on Aging Act, approved by the 
85th Congress, together with recent tes- 
timony before a Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging. 

That the problems of our elderly citi- 
zens are not to be minimized is clearly 
revealed by highlights in the testimony 
given before the special Senate Subcom- 
mittée on Problems of the Aged and 
Aging. 

It is disclosed that there are some 15 
million Americans 65/yéars of age or 
over, which represents an increase of 
over 400 percent in the number since 
the turn of the century. It is estimated 
that by 1975 the number of Americans 
who have passed 65 years of age will be 
20 million. 

In his testimony before the special 
Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging, it was predicted by Dr. 
Maurice E. Linden, director of the Phila- 
delphia Mental Health Division, that— 

In the year 2000, Americans will enjoy an 
average longevity of 82 years. 


He added: . 


Physiologists tell us that. the human physi- 
cal and chemical organism is so designed 
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and engineered by nature as to be capable 
of living to 125 years providing no impeding 
disease occurs. 


The immensity of the problem of find- 
ing a solution to the needs of the aged 
and aging was admitted by Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and welfare consultant when he 
told the Senate subcommittee that “the 
very size and complexity of development 
of service for our aged makes overall 
planning for such services difficult.” 

Meanwhile, over 15 million Americans 
65 years or over are struggling for exist- 
ence on pitifully low incomes. For ex- 
ample, three-fifths of them in 1958 had 
annual incomes of less than $1,000; one- 
fifth had incomes between $1,000 and 
$2,000; while the remaining fifth had in- 
comes of more than $2,000. When you 
consider the fact that the value of the 
dollar is about 48 cents, it is not difficult 
to realize the agonizing plight of over 15 
million Americans, whose toil and taxes 
in their productive years made a major 
contribution to the future Welfare and 
growth of this Republic. 

Another disconcerting fact is that 
there are millions of our aged who 
through no fault of their own were de- 
nied the opportunity while employable 
to acquire social-security coverage with 
the result that now in their declining 
years, they are forced to rely on the pub- 
lic-assistance programs in the various 
States, which carry the stigma of char- 
ity in the minds of many recipients. 

The overall problem of our aged is 
growing in its intensity when it is re- 
membered that in the United States in 
1900 there were only 3 million people over 
65 as compared to over 15 million in 1959. 
When you consider the recent statement 
by the U.S. Public Health Service that a 
child born in 1958 could expect to live 
6912 years, the lengthening of the life 
span through the development of miracle 
drugs and the advancement of medical 
science presents convincing evidence to 
support the assertion that the problems 
of the aged are constant and not di- 
minishing. 

Meanwhile, amid the suffering and 
privation of millions of our elderly citi- 
zens, a series of studies, conferences, and 
congressional hearings have proceeded 
year after year in an effort to cope with 
the most compelling social problem 
facing this Nation. Yet while we grope 
our way toward a solution to the dis- 
tressing problems of our aged, they in 
turn have found the expression “the 
golden years of retirement” an empty 
and meaninglessephrase. 

In the field of legislation, since my 


election to the 76th Congress 20 years 


ago, each succeeding Congress has had a 
variety of legislative measures pending 
before it designed to provide an adequate 


- and uniform old-age pension law. Un- 


fortunately, we have never been given 
the opportunity to consider fully old-age 
pension legislation, with one exception, 
and that was during the 76th Congress, 
when the House of Representatives de- 
feated the original Townsend plan, which 
has since been modified and reintroduced 
in succeeding Congresses by a host of 
Members on both sides of the aisle. 
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During this ist session of the 86th 
Congress, the revised version of the 
Townsend bill is exemplified by H.R. 
4000 and H.R. 4001, which are identical 
bills embodying the Townsend plan for 
national insurance. Over a score of 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, representing both political parties, 
have gone on record as expressing their 
willingness to become cosponsors of the 
legislation. 

Briefly, the 1959 Townsend plan as em- 
bodied in H.R. 4000 and H.R. 4001 is pre- 
sented as an amendment to the Social 
Security Act, repealing or suspending, as 
the applicable case may be, the various 
provisions of old-age, survivors, and 
Federal disability insurance and institut- 
ing in place thereof the Townsend plan 
program under title II of the act. 

Sponsors of H.R. 4000 and H.R. 4001 
point out that the features of the Town- 
send plan bill include coverage for all 
American citizens alike; double the aver- 
age benefits of the aged and disabled on 
social security; greatly reduce costs of 
public assistance on the State and Fed- 
eral levels; automatically adjust bene- 
fits to changes in costs of living; wipe out 
fear of poverty in old age; and end loss 
of purchasing power by Americans aged 
and disabled; thus maintaining high em- 
ployment. 

In view of the fact that this Ist ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress is nearing ad- 
journment, there is no possible chance of 
securing committee or floor action on 
H.R. 4000 or H.R. 4001. For that reason 
and since during my congressional career 
I have devoted much time and study to 
the problems of our elderly citizens who 
as a group are increasing over three times 
as rapidly as the rest of our adult popu- 
lation, it is my sincere hope that early 
in the next session of the 86th Congress 
which will convene in January it will be 


possible to secure legislative action on. 


H.R. 4000 and H.R. 4001. It is my con- 

sidered judgment that in view of the 

mountiny seriousness of the plight of the 

aged that concerted action must be taken 

on securing hearings on the legislation 

oo its merits may be presented pub- 
cly. 

Such action is imperative in view of 
the compelling need to rescue our elderly 
citizens from their plight and thereby 
restore attractiveness and worthwhile 
meaning to the descriptive pharse, “the 
golden years of retirement.” 





The Straightened Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago I inserted some material in 





‘ the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD which was in 


the nature of an answer to certain ob- 
servations carried in Newsweek maga- 


zine with respect to the efficiency of the . 


postal service, 
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Since that time there has come to my 
attention. an article in the Postmasters 
Gazette for September 1959, written by 
Charles E. Puskar, the national secretary 
of the National Postmasters Association, 
under the title of “The Straightened 
Record.” I believe this data should also 
be inserted in the interest of accuracy 
and in justice to the splendid work being 
done by the Post Office Department un- 
der the very capable and dedicated di- 
rection of Arthur Summerfield, the Post- 
master General. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to submit Mr. Puskar’s 
article as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE STRAIGHTENED RECORD 
(By Charles E. Puskar) 


There have been few items appearing on 
this page of the Postmasters Gazette which 
have aroused such a widespread and passion- 
ate response as the reproduction of the let- 
ter which I wrote, as a national officer of our 
association, refuting the libels and untruths 
contained in a recent article in Newsweek 
magazine, entitled “Why Your Mail Was 
Late.” 

Postmasters from all over the country 
wrote in words of encouragement and ap- 
proval. Many of them wrote letters them- 
selves to the editor of the erring magazine. 
Congressmen expressed their agreement in 
writing. In fact, the response has been so 
great that I find I must acknowledge it 
in these columns rather than answering 
through individual letters. There simply 
isn’t time to do the polite thing in this case, 
but I want you to know that I appreciate 
every communication and President Baker 
and I are extremely gratified that the mem- 
bership feels the way it does on this most 
important issue. 

Some postmasters have asked permission 
to have my letter to Newsweek reproduced in 
their local newspapers. This is not only 
permitted but recommended, so that our 
patrons will know that the accusations in 
the Newsweek article were false. 

The only response that has been lacking 
has been that of Newsweek magazine itself. 
Not only has it refused to print the official 
letter from the National Association of Post- 
masters protestingsthe slur on our ethics and 
our efficiency but it has refused to print any 
of the other letters from aggrieved post- 
masters refuting their specious and self- 
interested arguments. 

I did receive a letter from a Mr. Dwight W. 
Norris, signed “For the Editors,” but this is 
in no way a reply. Mr. Norris makes no at- 
tempt to answer, or to apologize for, the wit- 
less insult which his editors spawned and 
broadcast against all postmasters, all postal 
employees, and against the postal service it- 
self. ‘Instead, his three-page letter consists 
of an attempt to prove that the article was in 
many ways favorable to the Post Office De- 
partment and the service for which it is 
responsible. 

Of course, no apology will ever be forth- 
coming. The argument that postmasters 
(and other employees) are little more than 
political hacks has been used for years by 
the advocates of continued low rates for 

with the inference that the postal 
deficit is due to our inefficiency and not to 
the bargain-counter rates which they con- 
tinue to pay. 

Any admission of error on the part of the 
editors of Newsweek would be like an admis- 
sion of flagrant heresy on the part of a rank- 
ing churchman. It would be something that 
could not be tolerated. If the publishers 
ever admitted the truth—that the Postal 
Establishment is manned by more than half 
&@ million sincere and dedicated public serv- 
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ants who are doing a tremendous job of 
moving the U.S. mails despite manifest and 
manifold difficulties and obstacles—they 
would have to develop a new line of argu- 
ment, and they have been unable to do this 
during the last 30 years of organized op- 
position to postage rate increases. It may 
even be true that these publishers and edi-~ 
tors are beginning to believe their own argu- 
ments. 

The able columnists of Newsweek continue 
each week to inveigh against high Govern- 
ment spending and inflation. However, when 
the case of postage rates comes up, the atti- 
tude of the editors is consistent and unalter- 
able. They simply don’t care who is holding 
the Federal cow as long as they can continue 
to milk it. ~ 





Louis Kossuth, Hungarian Patriot 
(1892-94) 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Louis 
Kossuth is undoubtedly the most color- 
ful, the most venerated, and the best- 
known Hungarian in the modern history 
of the Hungarian people. He is at the 
same time one of the great pioneers 
and brave fighters for national freedom 
and democratic government in 18th cen- 
tury Europe. In addition, Kossuth may 
also be considered the greatest patriot 
of modern Hungary, and quite properly 
the father of modern Hungarian na- 
tionalism. 

Lajos, or Louis, Kossuth was born in 
the small town of Manok in Hungary on 
September 19, 157 years ago, and was the 
son of a country lawyer. As the oldest 
of four children, he was originally des- 
tined to follow in his father’s footsteps. 
At 19 he had already completed his 
studies at the University of Budapest and 
was back in Manok precticing law with 
his father. His talents and amiability, 
and his zeal for doing something good 
and extraordinary, at once won him 
great popularity. In i825 he was ap- 
pointed a deputy member of the National 
Diet (Parliament). He held that post 
first for a 2-year term, and then for an- 
other year in 1832. During those years 
had begun the formation of a Hungarian 
national party. Soon Kossuth became 
prominent among the liberal leaders of 
that party. In the late 1830’s he began 
the circulation of his famous newsletters 
which included speeches made but not 
published at the National Diet. This 
was not to the government’s liking, and 
attempts were made to suppress the 
newsletters. Then in 1837 he was ar- 
rested on a charge of high treason and 
condemned to 4 years’ imprisonment. 
This imprisonment, it is said, served 
Kossuth well. There he had time to 
study the Bible and Shakespeare and 
acquired a wonderful knowledge of 

English. 
’ - Upon his release he became the editor 
of a newly founded liberal party paper. 
Thenceforth Kossuth was not content 
with reforms alone. By his violent at- 
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tacks on Austrian authorities he aroused 
the Hungarian national pride. The gov- 
ernment in Vienna was alarmed by his 
popularity, and attempts were made—by 
Metternich himself—to quiet him by the 
offer of a lucrative government post. But 
Kossuth was not to be bribed. In 1847 
he was elected to the Diet in Budapest. 
There he became the leader of the ex- 
treme liberals. His eloquence and his 
impassioned appeals in dramatic situa- 
tions made him the national leader of all 
liberals and nationalists. And in March 
of 1848, when the news of the Paris revo- 
lution reached Budapest, at once he be- 
came the leader of the European revolu- 
tion. Again: the government attempted 
to quiet him down by taking him into 
the Cabinet as Finance Minister. But 
Kossuth’s soul still yearned for national 
freedom and liberation from the Aus- 
trian yoke. In July he had asked his 
countrymen to arm in self defense, in de- 
fiance of the government in Vienna. 
Soon the country was fighting the Aus- 
trians, and Budapest was under at- 
tack. In this struggle Hungarians fought 
heroically under Kossuth’s leadership, 
and for more than a year they held back 
their superior foes, until the latter were 
joined by the Russian forces from the 
east. Thus caught between two powerful 
forces, Hungary’s spirit of freedom, gen- 
erated by Kossuth, was crushed in Au- 
gust of 1849, and Kossuth himself barely 
saved himself, by escaping to Turkey. 

With his forced departure from Hun- 
gary, Kossuth’s career as the leader of his 
people in Hungary was at anend. Even- 
tually he went to England, and there he 
was given a hero’s welcome. In 1851 he 
came to this country, where he was wel- 
comed with similar honors. He returned 
to Europe and lived the rest of his life in 
Italy, where he died on March 24, 1894. 
His body was taken to Budapest; and 
there he was buried amid the mourning 
of the whole nation. 

Today freedom-loving and brave Hun- 
garians may not be allowed to observe 
the birthday anniversary of their great 
patriot and loving fellow man, but we in 
the free world join all Hungarians in the 
free world in honoring the blessed 
memory of this great fighter for free- 
dom and liberty on the 157th anniversary 
of his birth. 





Lesson of History 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following very interesting 
editorial which appeared in the Law- 
rence (Mass.) Sunday Sun: 

LESSON OF HISTORY 

“History repeats itself” is rather a worn- 
out expression. It is not always so. It is 
not a rule. But it always is a possibility. 

We wonder if, as a nation, we have learned 
the facts of life. People who stop to think 
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about it are able to recollect with grim 
clarity the visit of two Japanese diplomats 
to Washington back in 1941 on a mission 
of peace. 

While they were here, being wined and 
dined by ever-trustful Americans, the Armed 
Forces of their country attacked Pearl Har- 
bor, precipitating the bloodiest, most costly 
war in all history. That we were caught 
fiatfooted is an embarrassing fact. 

It took us years, tremendous loss of life 
and incredible amounts of money to work 
ourselves out of the mess created by trust 
and antipathy. 

For those who doubt our stage of unpre- 
paredness, there still are available pictures 
of American soldiers training in the field 
and equipped with broomsticks for machine 
guns. 

We are considerably better off today than 
we were then. Roosevelt, the arch politician, 
was President. Today, we have a dyed-in- 
the-wool soldier as President—a man who 
served with distinction in that debacle 
World War II. 

We think Dwight D. Eisenhower has a good 
grasp of the situation and the possibilities 
reposing therein. He has kept our muscles 
functioning militarily. We have a good 
Army, a superb Navy, and a powerful Air 
Force. As to the latter and perhaps the most 
vital factor in our defense, we hope we have 
more than just a few working models of those 
superplanes we see on our screens. 

Mr. Khrushchev has been a guest in our 
country during. the past week. Maybe his 
visit is all on the up-and-up. But we don’t 
know why we should trust the Communists, 
in the light of what happened in the case of 
the Japanese. The latter were bent on world 
conquest. Their goal was to dominate and 
enslave the world. The Communists have 
the same objective. 

This is a terrible age in which we live, with 
the threat of war surrounding us. But it is 
no worse than it ever has been. We can re- 
call World War I. We were unprepared then, 
as we were for World War II. Actually, we 
were not quite ready for war with Spain in 
the dying years of the 19th century. But, as 
in the cases of the subsequent two world 
wars, we threw all we had into it and won 
it. It has been the same down through his- 
tory. We were always off guard, with never 
enough to go around; but we came out all 
right in the end. 

No one dreamed, in 1898, or in 1917, or in 
1941, that in 1959 the worst conflict of them 
all would be in the making. No one dreamed 
of the intervening episode of Korea, where 
we took a bitter beating because Henry Tru- 
man so ordained it at a time when our forces 
in that far-off land had the enemy on the 
run. ‘ 

With Khrushchev here on what might be 
termed a mission of peace, we should keep 
history in mind. It has a way of repeating 
itself. The diplomats, the statesmen, do not 
fight a war. They go into action only when 
they are in a position to play the cards. 
Thankfully, we are watchful today against 
a stacked deck—and we must maintain that 
watch so long as there are people tike 
Khrushchev stalking the, world. 





The Republican Record in the 86th 
Congress, Ist session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
the Republican Party gave America 
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three great gifts in the 1st session of the 
86th Congress. 

A major breakthrough on world peace. 

A closely balanced budget. 

A law to clean the crooks and power- 
grabbers out of unions. 

Not one of these tremendous attain- 
ments would have been given a ghost 
of a chance last January. And Demo- 
crats fought the balanced budget and ef- 
fective labor reform right down to the 
wire. 

The breakthrough for peace was a per- 
sonal victory for President Eisenhower. 
His European visits cemented Western 
unity in advance of the exchange of 
visits between himself and Nikita Khru- 
shchev. Coupled with Vice President 
Nrxon’s triumphant trips to Russia and 
Poland, the President’s mission erased 
the myth that America has no friends 
abroad. America can be proud of them 
both. 

Though no one man, no one‘party, and 
no single nation can guarantee a perma- 
nent peace, the Republican President 
has taken the boldest, most imaginative 
steps toward that goal of any statesman 
on the globe. 

Today the whole world knows—and 
Khrushchev had the opportunity to 
learn—that the cold war can be brought 
toanend. The world already knew that 
under President Eisénhower’s leadership 
peace has been maintained for 7 years, 
without appeasement of Russia or Red 
China. 

The nearly balanced budget represents 
another Republican miracle. And clear 
proof that voters will respond to a sound, 
pay-as-you-go principle in Government 
finance, resisting the ‘‘free money” bait 
which the Democrats attached to nearly 
the whole of their vast spending pro- 
grams. 

The ist session of the 86th Congress 
once again established the Republican 
Party as the party which stands for a 
sound, honest dollar. 

The first session also reestablished the 
Democrat Party as the spending party. 
The session had scarcely begun before 
the spenders had introduced bills carry- 
ing an estimated 5-year price tag of more 
than $117 billion, most of it in addition 
to the carefully trimmed $77.1 billion 
budget submitted by the President. ~ 

Democrats advanced budget-busting 
airport, housing, and community facili- 
ties measures, but no plan for financing 
these projects. ‘The delicately balanced 
budget depended upon additional reve- 
nues before new programs could be un- 
dertaken. 

By the end of the session, action or 
inaction by the spenders had pushed the 
budget figure up to nearly $79 billion. 
While they trimmed regular appropria- 
tions requests, they boosted authoriza- 
tions for future spending, some of it by 
the “back door” route which bypasses 
the regular appropriations committees. 
The so-called decreases do not cover, for 
example, $231 million in authorizations 
for “back door” spending not sought by 
the President. 

Nevertheless, a near miracle occurred. 
The pace of the spenders slowed. Re- 
peated warnings by the President and 
the Republican leadership brought car- 
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loads of mail demanding economy. The 


‘Democrats’ wasteful housing bill, after 


a series of setbacks, including two Presi- 
dential vetoes, was revamped to the ad- 
ministration’s position and passed. The 
spenders’ bills seeking wildly extrava- 
gant funds for depressed area relief and 
aid to education failed to emerge. The 
spenders’ wasteful proposals for airport 
construction were abandoned in confer- 
ence, and a less costly measure substi- 
tuted. 

It is elear that but for Republican 
leadership, backed by strong public de- 
mand for economy, 1960 Federal spend- 
ing would have been far more than the 
total finally approved. Thereis a chance 
that a balanced budget as sought by the 
President, may yet be achieved before 
the close of the fiscal year because of 
revenue increases. 

Strong and constructive labor reform 
legislation was another Republican 
achievement which seemed impossible 
last January. Efforts to strengthen the 
Taft-Hartley Act failed last year. Few 
thought a good bill could survive this 
year. 

And here the Democrats presented a 
curious spectacle. On the one hand, a 
special Senate committee had produced 
the evidence of union abuses which 
clearly showed a strong bill was neces*® 
sary. Yet somehow the Democrats spon- 
sored only weak bills in which they had 
considerable help by union bosses. 

The turnaround came after President 
Eisenhower’s televised address to the 
Nation which crystallized the whole pic- 
ture of union corruption and the need for 
a cleanup law. Again a courageous band 
of Republicans in Congress followed 
through on the public demand for reform 
which the President’s addréss created. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill, as finally 
signed by President Eisenhower, is not an 
antilabor bill, It is prounion and pro- 
public. 

It guarantees many basic’ rights to 
labor union members. Among these are 
equal-.rights to union members in the 
conduct of union affairs; protection 
against arbitrary dues increases; protec- 
tion of the right to sue; free and fair 
union elections; safeguards against im- 
proper disciplinary action and protec- 
tion of union funds. 

At the same time, Democrats them- 
selves admit that the bill will destroy 
no basic union rights. 

The bill’s strong ban on secondary 
boycotts and blackmail picketing pro- 
tects the public against abuse of union 
monopoly powers, and the provision giv- 
ing State labor boards jurisdiction over 
disputes now refused by the National 
Labor Relations Board will strengthen 
the hand of small business in labor 
disputes. 

Before leaving this labor reform issue, 
it is interesting to recall that while some 
union leaders can be expected to attack 
the Republican Party for legislation 
which would curb their abuse of power, 
their complaints go far beyond the labor 
issue. Republican efforts to curb extrav- 
agance in public housing and farm pro- 
grams, for example, also bring attacks 
by the so-called union leaders, although 
os issues have nothing to do with 

r. 
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But if improved hopes for peace, less 
Federal spending, and real labor reform 
were the main Republican achievements 
in this session of Congress, there are 
many others which fall closely behind 
these measures. 

During the whole session, the Presi- 
dent and the Republican “Members 
fought to refinance the growing costs of 
the vital 41,000 mile Interstate Highway 
System. The Highway Trust Fund, set 
up 3 years ago to receive special reve- 
nues for highway building, was nearly 
exhausted: Over $2 billion was needed 
to keep the program going in fiscal 1960. 
There were two ways to get this money. 
One was through an additional Federal 
tax on gasoline. The other was through 
transfer of the $2 billion-plus from the 
general fund of the Treasury. This last 
step would only have meant postponing 
a tax increase. 

The President believed that the wiser 
course was to face up to the tax increase 
this year, and a 1 cent per gallon tax on 
gasoline finally was agreed upon. This 
increase will be applied only until July 
1, 1961. Thereafter, about half of the 
present excise taxes on autos and parts 
and accessories will be transferred from 
the general fund to the highway fund. 
These steps will permit work on the In- 
tersate System to continue, though at 
a slightly reduced rate. 

Though Democrats took the “easy 
way” of cutting the President’s foreign 
aid requests, Republicans in the House 
pushed through a bill—H.R. 7500—call- 
ing upon the Secretary of State to set up 
an Office of Inspector General and 
Comptroller to enforce fiscal responsi- 
bility in any and all mutual security pro- 
grams. 

Statehood for Hawaii, a Republican 
platform pledge, succeeded with the per- 
sonal backing of the President and strong 
bipartisan support. The new State will 
raise the Senate membership to 100 and 
House membership temporarily to 437. 

SUMMARY 


The basic Republican achievement in 
the first session was to demonstrate that, 
despite the Democratic majorities elected 
in 1958, public opinion still supports gov- 
ernment in the public interest. The ses- 
sion also showed that President Eisen- 
hower and Republican Members in Con- 
gress were capable of recognizing their 
opportunity for leadership and forcefully 
carrying through. At the close of the 
session, the Nation’s confidence still rests 
with President Eisenhower and the Re- 
publicans in Congress. 





Visit of Nikita Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked when I read in the press about 
the Department of State’s preparations 
for the welcoming ceremonies for Mr. 
Nikita Khrushchev. His visit to the 
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United States is an insult to all of the 
subjugated nations for whom America is 
the ideal of democracy and a beacon of 
hope. It blasts the hopes of captive 
people everywhere and strengthens the 
hand that holds them down. 

Moral principle alone should dissuade 
us from conferring respectability and 
legitimacy to our enemy. Passage of 
time does not outlaw the murder of an 
individual or a nation, and Mr. Khru- 
shchev is the ruthless dictator who or- 
dered Russian tanks to smash the Hun- 
garian freedom movement, rose to prom- 
inence as the hangman of the Ukraine, 
and maintains himself in power as the 
butcher of Budapest. 

May I remind you of some of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s statements such as, “We 
shall bury you” and “Your grandchil- 
dren will live under socialism,” and I 
charge that he has no interest in peace 
and never intends to make any contri- 
bution toward it. 

I characterize this visit as a 1959 Pearl 
Harbor by the Premier of the most brutal 
government and political philosophy of 
all history. I warn that we must not 
become infected by the Communist virus 
being brought here by Nikita as a repre- 
sentative of a system of atheistic 
tyranny. 

While the Premier is here, church 
bells should ring on behalf of the people 
slaughtered behind the Iron Curtain, and 
prayers should be said over and over 
again for the enslaved people of the 
world and true peace on earth. 

Let us not overlook the fact that the 
President of the United States is the 
head of a staie and is entitled to a higher 
degree of courtesy than Mr. Khrushchev 
who, technically and legally, is not the 
head of a state. 





Resettlement of Arab Refugees—A 
Significant Start 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gideon Weigert 
as it appeared in the American Zionist, 
September 1959 issue: 

RESETTLEMENT OF ARAB REFUGEES—A 
SIGNIFICANT START 
(By Gideon Weigert) 

JERUSALEM.—On July 1 was inaugurated In- 
ternational Refugee Year, and once again the 
attention of the world has become focused 
on the situation of these distressed people, 
among them the 700,000 Palestine Arab ref- 
ugees. These since 1948 have been living in 
several Arab host countries, where UNRWA 
is looking after their minimum wants in the 
way of food, children’s education, vocational 
training, health, and social welfare. 

But after all is said and done, what has 
been achieved in making a start in actually 
solving the problem, and what practical steps 
exist to bring about a solution in the not too 
distant future? 
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Up-to-date projects have been initiated 
both in Jordan and Israel. Though limited 
in scale, these have the target of attempting 
to make a start in breaking the ice and to 
resettle such refugees on the land. This 
article will deal with some of the merits of 
these two schemes, their failures and 
achievements. 

In December 1955 the Jordan Government 
enforced emergency defense regulations as 
renewed waves of violence broke out against 
the 4-year-old Majali government in Amman, 
which had intended to negotiate adherence 
of the country to the Baghdad Pact. 

Objects attacked by the Egyptian-incited 
masses included the Arab development proj- 
ect for refugees, financed mainly by Iraq and 
operated by Mussa Alami. Serious damage 
Was caused to the project. Its farm near 
Jericho’s Allenby Bridge over the Jordan 
River suffered huge financial damages. 

Several months passed before the man who 
had initiated this unique project could 
weather the shock. But soon Mussa Alami 
began his activities anew as if nothing had 
happened. The refugee workers who had 
dispersed all over the Hashemite kingdom 
during the blood riots returned. Alami then 
proceeded to the United States to collect 
funds for his project. Contributions came 
from various sources, and today the traveler 
going through the Jordan Valley near Alami’s 
farm near Jericho will again find the desert 
in bloom, an oasis nestling in the wilder- 
ness. 

What is this Arab development project, 
the first and only constructive Arab scheme 
of its kind to resettle the Palestine Arab 
refugees ever to be carried out? And who is 
Mussa Alami, its director? 

For decades, the name of Mussa Alami had 
been associated with the politics of Palestine 
Arabs. His last post, toward the termination 
of the British mandate in Palestine, was 
director general of the Arab propaganda 
offices in Washington and London. When in 
1946 Mussa Bey, as he is generally known, 
left the political stage, he turned to a field 
of activities hitherto completely unknown in 
the Arab world: an Arab development project 
for Palestine Arabs. 

The idea had sprung up as early as 1945 
at the foundation convention in Alexandria, 
Egypt, of the six-member Arab League. 
Early in 1946 the league’s Council decided 
that a project should be established which 
would enable the Palestine Arab farmer to 
develop his land in such a way as to obviate 
his being in a state of chronic indebtedness, 
a situation which inewtably forced him to 
sell his land. 

That meant development, intensification of 
cultivation, and modern methods of irriga- 
tion being-introduced. The Council decided 
that the sum of £1 million should be raised 
by the member states toward this project. 
However, as with so many other plans de- 
cided upon by the league, this one too, re- 
mained mere ink on paper. Internal dis- 
putes, intrigue, and rivalry, all these made 
it certain that the decision would never be 
implemented. 

The only Arab state which gave the plan 
serious consideration was Iraq, which early 
in 1946 allocated £250,000 to help put it into 
effect. This actually represented Alami’s sole 
capital in launching the project. Single- 
handed, he set out in 1947 to purchase a tract 
of desert land, comprising 8,000 dunams 
(2,000 acres) in the Wadi Araba Valley near 
Allenby Bridge. At a later stage, he bought 
an additional area of 12,000 dunams (3,000 
acres). 

With the outbreak of the Arab- 
hostilities at the end of 1947, asainee bon 
tivities came to a temporary standstill, and 
were not resumed until the ‘beginning of 
1949. He then proclaimed that the most 
immediate aim of his project was to gather 
together refugees and farmers, and to raise 
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their morale by bringing them back to the 
land, and to create from them a-new nation. 

The beginning took the familiar pattern 
of all resettlement schemes in this part of 
the world—a desperate search for fresh water 
sources in the desert. More than 10 of the 
first drillings proved failures. Finally, in 
1950, water was struck and for the first time 
the foundation for the first resettlement proj- 
ect for Palestine Arab refugees was laid. 

Since then, 25 additional wells have been 
drilled, more than 3,500 dunams have been 
prepared for intensive cultivation, and more 
than 400 refugees have found a new and per- 
manent home. 

Through the years the project operated 24 
different crafts and agricultural branches. 
By the middle of this year Alami had expected 
to have 8,000 dunams under full cultivation. 
The annual income from the project’s agri- 
cultural yield reached the £5,000 mark, and 
its director became convinced that he would 
soon be able to cover all his running expenses. 

Most of the income came from vineyards, 
banana and date groves, and citrus fruit, but 
the workshops for carpentry, shoemaking, 
tailoring, and mechanical work were also be- 
ginning to show a profit. 

An interesting aspect of the situation is 
that the Jordan Government, in whose terri- 
tory the Alami project existed all this time, 
had never contributed a penny toward the 
maintenance of this unique Arab endeavor. 
No one knows better than the Jews of Israel 
that there is no more difficult task to achieve 
than to conquer the desert. There is no 
doubt that Alami and his handful of assist- 
ants have shown commendable stubbornness 
and patience in seeing their project through 
the series of setbacks and difficulties which 
were its fate for over a decade. 

But above all, the Arab development proj- 
ect in the Jordan Valley, in its second decade 
of existence, shows what can be done once 
there is the will and determination to do 
constructive things. 

It is for this reason, perhaps, that the 
Arab States including Jordan sedulously 
choose to ignore the project and refrain from 
providing assistance, morally or financially, 
lest the world look upon it as a model for 
what can be achieved in the sphere of the 
resettlement of Arab refugees. 

And it is clear beyond doubt that were the 
Alami development project not the only Arab 
one in existence, and had there been, for in- 
stance, a score of others similar to it, the 
authorities in Damascus, Cairo, Baghdad, 
Amman, Beirut, and Gaza undoubtedly 
would have dropped their pernicious policy 
of regarding the Arab refugees as so many 
political pawns, and the lot of these unfor- 
tunate people would today be happier and 
they would have been well on the road to a 
constructive and final solution. 

Alami recently launched a new project, a 
branch of the Jericho farm in the form of a 
model village for some 100 Bedouin refu- 
gee families in the Hebron hills. This time 
the Jordan Government is actively support- 
ing the scheme by providing equipment for 
constructing the approach road to the village 
site. There will be communal buildings, 4 
mosque, a school, and other facilities. 

In Israel recently, a group of displaced 
Arabs who, ever since the War of Independ- 
ence, had lived.in Umm el Fahm in the north- 
ern tip of the “Little Triangle” area, moved 
into brandnew homes—each*of two rooms 
with all conveniences, measuring 50 square 
meters, situated just outside the village in 
a new housing development scheme. 

This group, headed by Abdul Kader, con- 
sisted of villages displaced during the fight- 
ing in 1948 from their native village in Laj- 
joun and represents the first of 3,000 fami- 
lies (totalling close to 20,000 persons) who 
have been uprooted from some 25 Arab vil- 
lages in Galilee and the “Triangle.” They 
became refugees, either voluntarily or un- 
willingly, and since then were dispersed 
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throughout Arab villages in Galilee, In Naza- 
reth, and other places. 

They had lived in rented rooms, in huts, 
in sheds, Ever since 1950 when the care 
for them was handed over to the U.N. Refu- 
gee and Relief Works Administration 
(UNRWA) they represented one of the 
toughest problems facing Israel in the matter 
of the minorities. Their resettlement re- 
mained a major headache for the authorities 
not so much because of a lack of funds as 
for their psychological attitude, with their 
misery forming a fertile source of activity for 
Communist propaganda. 

The problem of these Arab D.P.’s was their 
refusal to accept repeated offers for the pay- 
ment of compensation or resettlement—that 
is, until the outbreak of the Sinai hostilities. 
Until then, these Arabs were always haunted 
by the fear of taking up offers to resettle on 
the lands offered by the Government because 
these were largely composed of abandoned 
Arab property and would ke reacquired by 
their absentee owners if and when there 
would be an Arab comeback after a second 
round with Israel. An additional fear was 
that in such a case they would also be brand- 
ed as collaborators. 

The first radical change in this Arab atti- 
tude was felt by the authorities directly fol- 
lowing Israel’s victory in Sinai, when it be- 
came clear to the Arabs in Israel that the 
general Arab ambition of wiping the Jewish 
state off the map was a mere dream. Early 
last year the Israel Government decided to 
allocate I1£10.5 million for the resettlement 
of these displaced persons. This was the first 
serious move to solve the problem and took 
the wind out of Communist sails. 

Of this sum, I£8 million were earmarked 
for housing projects, and the balance for 
rehabilitation loans. Another I£10 ‘million 
were allotted from the Development Budget 
for cash compensation for land requisitioned 
from these persons and other Arab farmers 
and now returned in the form of new agri- 
cultural units, each averaging from 35 to 60 
dunams. 

The 20 Umm el Fahm families are to be 
followed by the settlement of another 12 at 
Kafr Misr, close by Nazareth, where, under 
Father P. Gauttier, a new housing project is 
in the last stage of completion on a hill 
with a breathtaking view, just overlooking 
the “capital of Galilee.” 

There are over 100 housing units being 
completed, with the promise of another 140 
to be built by the end of this year. Each 
displaced-person tenant gets an easy-pay- 
ment long-term loan of I£2,500 from the 
Government and provides I£3,000 out of his 
means. The 3,000 inhabitants-of six villages 
forcibly abandoned on the order of the au- 
thorities (these include Ikrith and Bir’am 
on the Lebanese border and two other vil- 
lages, Bakkara-and Gha’ama, in the demili- 
tarized zone next to Syria) will receive a 
special [£2,500 grant. 

Another 1,000 families live in permanent 
Places of residence, and they will receive 
about I£1,000 each to effect necessary repairs 
to their dwellings. Under the guidance of 
Sheikh Saleh Salim, member. of Knesset, 18 
families from Saffuria village have moved 
into new houses at Umm K’bei, just outside 
Nazareth. 

It is true that there remains among some 
Arab circles in Israel a feeling that the 
neighboring Arab countries might still get 
control over Israel, or at least Galilee, and 
that the acceptance of any alternative place 
to their former farms would amount to trea- 
son. This seems to be the case of the dis- 
placed persons from Bi’ram, for whom 45 
new housing units had been completed at 
Jish without any of them moving in. 

So far, all efforts to persuade these persons, 
all Maronites, have failed, including those 
made by the Bishop of Tyre, M. Dumat. 

There may, of course, emerge other similar 


oe 
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cases, but there is the definite feeling pre- 
vailing now that the backbone of this prob- 
lem has been broken. 

Most of the 150 displaced-person families 
are impatiently waiting to move into their 
new housing projects at Sha’ab, Jaljulia, and 
Masra, and recently there has been a flood of 
applications for more houses which exceeds 
the abilities of the Housing Division of the 
Ministry of Labor to erect them within a 
short space of time. 

There is no illusion that the problem of 
the 20,000 uprooted Arabs in Israel has 
finally been solved. There.are still many 
obstacles to overcome. On the other hand, 
the very fact that by the end of 1959 some 
1,200 displaced Arab families will have 
moved into new permanent housing, or will 


have had their dwellings properly repaired, ° 


means that a fine beginning has been made 
by Israel in settling a most delicate issue. 





Negro Opportunities Are Cited 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, history 
is being made in Prince Edward County, 
Va. Many of our people pretend not to 
understand the true situation. It has 
been said that the officials of Prince Ed- 
ward County are denying educational op- 
portunities to the Negro children. The 
Officials of Prince Edward County are 
making no distinction between the white 
and colored children. They are not 
denying educational opportunities to 
anyone. They simply are exercising 
their constitutional right not to tax the 
people of Prince Edward County for the 
operation of integrated schools. 

On September 12 there appeared an 
editorial in each of the Richmond news- 
papers, to wit, the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch and the Richmond News Leader, 
pointing out very cogently the true situ- 
ation in Prince Edward County. A day 
or two before this, a letter from Mr. J. 
Barrye Wall, editor of the Farmville Her- 
ald, appeared in the Lynchburg News an- 
swering an editorial appearing in the 
Lynchburg News of.September 2. So that 
the people might know the issues in- 
volved and have a clear picture of the 
Prince Edward situation, I am includ- 
ing with my remarks the editorial from 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch of Sep- 
tember 12, 1959, the editorial in the Rich- 
mond News Leader of September 12, 1959, 
and the letter from Mr. J. Barrye Wall to 
the editor.of the Lynchburg News which 
are as follows: 

[From the Richmond News Leader, 
Sept. 12, 1959] 
AFTERWORD ON PRINCE EDWARD 

For the past few days charges have been 
flying about that Prince Edward County has 
“denied” its Negro children an education and 
“deprived them of their right to free schools.” 
Welfare Secretary Flemming has assailed the 
county’s treatment of the Negroes as “inde- 
fensible.” Liberal commentators on televi- 
sion are doing their Ivy League worst to make 
it appear that the county has defied the law 
and scandalously trampled upon the poor 
colored children, 
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Let us set the record straight. 

Prince Edward County has not defied any 
order of any court anywhere, from the Su- 
preme Court on down. The county was put 
under orders by the courts to do one thing, 
and one thing only. The county was directed 
nut to deny any colored student admission to 
the county's public schools solely by reason 
of the student’s race. Prince Edward County 
stands today in a position of absolute obedi- 
ence to that order. The county is not deny- 
ing any Negro child any right or facility or 
benefit offered any white child. 

When the county, through its established 
government,* decided to abandon public 
schools, all citizens of the county became 
equally free to go their own way. 

This decision was announced in May. At 
any time during the past 4 months the Negro 
people of Prince Edward could have done 
precisely what the white people have done: 
They could have exhibited some gumption, 
some leadership, some initiative, some pride 
in seeing their children educated, some get 
up and hustle. They could have organized 
an educational corporation (white neighbors 
in Farmville sincerely offered their help in 
such a venture). They could have--hired 
teachers (there were more than 70 Negro 
teachers available in the county for employ- 
ment). They could have arranged the use 
of church facilities (the county has at least 
a dozen well-established Negro churches). 

More than anything, they could have ap- 
plied for State tuition grants that would 
have assured them the necessary funds— 
up to about $350,000—to maintain a private 
educational program. And if this had 
seemed insufficient, they could have solicited 
financial help from rich and powerful sympa- 
thizers. 

They did none of these things. On one 
recent Saturday afternoon, the white people 
of Farmville were out in the rain laying 
cinder blocks for a four-room addition to a 
church Sunday school; the white people were 
carrying in books for a library; the white 
people were making desks and tables for an 
elementary school. And their colored 
brethren were loafing on Main Street, taking 
their ease in Zion. 

Let us have plain talk: The white parents 
of Prince Edward County have worked hard 
to solve the problem of educating their own 
children. And the Negro parents, facing 
the same problem, have not worked at all. 
If the Negro people are unwilling to make an 
effort, this is no fault of the Prince Edward 
Educational Foundation. 

We do not presume to understand why 
Prince Edward Negroes have neglected a re- 
sponsibility the white parents have assumed. 
The explanation given in the county is that 
every time two or three Negroes have so much 
as ventured ‘a gesture toward obtaining a 
tuition grant or organizing a private school, 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, through its local. 
leadership, has put a foot down. It is said 
that the NAACP would rather see these 1,700 
Negro children have no education, than to 
see them educated in private schools estab- 
lished by members of their own race. They 
make better martyrs that way. If this be 
true, then the blame for the plight of these 
colored children falls not on the courts, and 
not on the county government, and not on 
the white parents, but squarely on the 
NAACP. 

Perhaps Roy Wilkins would like to com- 
ment on this. We would be happy to have 
a letter from him explaining what his na- 
tional association has done for the advance- 
ment of the colored children of Prince Ed- 
ward County this fall. If the NAACP has 
encouraged the Negro parents to show some 
initiative, apply for nondiscriminatory tul- 
tion grants, and educate their own sons and 
daughters, Mr. Wilkins surely will want to 
say sO. 


’ 
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[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Sept. 12, 1959] 
Tue NAACP Has Breen SHOWN 


The shutting down of all the public schools 
in Prince Edward County could have been 
avoided if the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People had pursued 
the same policy there that it has pursued 
in Clarendon County, S.C. In the South 
Carolina county the NAACP has not pressed 
its case, although it filed suit there years 
ago, and won in the U.S. courts, just as it 
did in Prince Edward. 

The organization seems to have realized 
that if integration was forced in Clarendon 
County, the public schools would close. It 
seems not to have believed that this would 
occur in Prince Edward. It proceeded to 
press for court orders in Prince Edward, and 
got them. The results are now obvious to 
all. 

The white citizens of Prince Edward are 
approximately 100 percent determined not 
to have compulsory mixed schooling in their 
county. The NAACP must have known this. 
Yet it bulled ahead, despite the urgings of 
some of its best friends and most ardent 
supporters. 

Who are the primary sufferers in this situ- 
ation? 

The answer is not debatable. The primary 
sufferers are Prince Edward's more than 1,700 
Negro children. They have no schools. 

There is genuine good will toward them 
in the county and State, and a desire on 
the part of many whites to help them. 

Blanton Hanbury, president of the Prince 
Edward School Foundation, said yesterday 
that schools will somehow have to be pro- 
vided for them, even if this has to be done 
by the county's white citizens. 

It seems safe to say, however, that if the 
whites are to make a real effort in this di- 
rection, the Negroes themselves will have 
to show a positive interest in getting pri- 
vately financed schools set up. As of now, 
they are merely collecting small sums in an 
effort to send a limited number of colored 
boys and girls to schools elsewhere. 

There is reason to believe that many Ne- 
groes in Prince Edward would .weloome an 
opportunity to take part in financing their 
Own system of education, if the NAACP would 
stop pressuring them not to do so. Lawyers 
in that organization have led the Prince 
Edward Negroes to believe that legal tricks 
are in the offing which will open their public 
schools. As of now, these attorneys have 
merely talked about what they are going to 
do in this regard. Meanwhile the Negro chil- 
drert of Prince Edward sit in idleness, their 
fine new high school and all their other 
schools closed tight. 

In shutting its schools, Prince Edward 
County has been forced to také a step which 
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nobody in the county wanted to take. But 
the fact that the white people of Prince 
Edward did not flinch, when the showdown 
came, should be a lesson to the NAACP. That 
organization may have thought they were 
bluffing. It knows differently now. 

The NAACP knows, furthermore, what to 
expect in other Virginia counties with heavy 
colored populations if it prevails on the 
Federal courts to order compulsory school 
mixing there. The schools in those counties 
will shut down, just as they have in Prince 
Edward. 





{From the Lynchburg News] 
NeGRO OPPORTUNITIES ARE CITED 


To the Eprror oF THE NEWS. 

Sir: In your editorial of September 2 you 
discussed a report of the findings of two 
Emory University professors prepared for the 
Southern Regional Council regarding the 
operations of private and public schools. 
You refer to the situation in Prince Edward 
County. 

In the course of your discussion you ask 
this question: “For how long will the courts 
and the Federal Government permit the 
(Prince Edward) County to deny educational 
opportunities to the Negro children?” 

The following short excerpt from an edi- 
torial in the Farmville Herald of September 
4 may throw some light on the question: 

“The county of Prince Edward does not 
deny educational opportunities to the Negro 
now or at any time in the past. 

“The Perrow plan provides for all children. 
A grant of at least $21 is available to every 
child in Prince Edward County, for use in 
private nonsectarian schools, or in public 
schools outside the county. 

“The colored people can provide education 
for their children by two or three easy steps. 

“1. Form a corporation or an association 
under the laws of Virginia to operate a pri- 
vate school, either segregated or integrated. 

“2. Establish a school accredited by the 
Virginia Department of Education, which 
can be done. 

“3. Apply for scholarship grants offered by 
the State of Virginia through the Perrow 
plan of freedom of choice. 

“4. Acquire buildings for school use. 
These may be buildings privately owned or 
built, or surplus schools owned by the 
county. They even may be rented in the 
discretion of the school board. 

“The county of Prince Edward has not 
denied the Negro children any rights they 
possess, any more than it has denied the 
white children of their rights. If any rights 
have been denied by anyone we suggest that 
the NAACP-pressured Federal courts have 
denied both the white and Negro children 
of Prince Edward a public school education 
by the unconstitutional decision of May 17, 
1954. They have forced many localities in 
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Virginia to bend to-their will of racial inte- 
sration—but not Prince Edward County—if 
Prince Edward does not wish to compromise 
its principles, then let them do it without 
criticism from anyone.” 
J. BARRYE WALL, 
Editor, Farmville Herald. 





Record of Hon. Gerald R. Ford, Jr., Fifth 
District, Michigan, in the Ist Session, 
86th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a report 
of my voting and attendance record dur- 
ing the Ist session of the 86th Congress. 

The record includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description 
of bills is for the purpose of identifica- 
tion only; no attempt has been made to 
describe the bills completely or to elab- 
orate upon the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to col- 
lect in one place information which is 
scattered through thousands of pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I want to be 
able to provide any interested constituent 
with a simple compilation of my voting 
and attendance record. 

During this session there were 90 
quorum calls and 86 rollcall votes. Be- 
cause of attendance as an official dele- 
gate at the sessions of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union I was not in Washington 
for 11 quorum ealls and 20 yea-and-nay 
votes. Prior to leaving for these meet- 
ings I missed three quorum calls and two 
rolicall votes for an attendance record 
of 96.5 percent. An explanation of my 
position on each of the rolicalls missed is 
given. in the chart by an announced 
“pair” or in the footnotes. 

During my 11 years in the House of 
Representatives, including the ist ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress, I have re- 
sponded to 1,965 out of 2,048 quorum calis 
and rollcalls for an overall attendance 
record of 95.9 percent. 


Voting and attendance record of Representative Gerald R. F ord, Jr., 5th District of Michigan 
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Voting and attendance record of Representative Gerald R. Ford, Jr., 5th District of Michigan—Continued 
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TRI 2 iii hla aetna shaban tai caseica AMM ee Aen we nine amon nnn sda oatipsiaetnknanulesiidinasibeitpbae a camssst iia ieidumuaescieamesmate Present, 
SP NIIIIE SnOI a Slins pancte nic ooe bir niteape ocieaepinnindith iedion de anilichios ~« = onsen peat nas ercbdlaianennidetaddaia tebe iieadnipiiaitiddltipiess aaa acts incelicbtieatteingale Present, 
‘o override President Eisenhower’s veto of Rural Electrification Administration bill. (Defeated 280 to 146; 34 majority required) ._.....- No. 
TINIE So noite bel bade areas a ape Miaea taeda ae ge aa aia anna open oingnw nev, wp main ane wtepardinminsephontindeadadeeicnes Sih dicta daaicidin Abhrergtidinencighascidhidatummrait Present, 
nk ER i crenlneietiiadak aires cipininan Seana nein weve aon on on aneiieiin gen mpi aailipeglomesattlaialan indie asepndaastiieinatasicebinhig tegen ainasniiiii Present. 
a a lala ha dae ener hia att Rann nie ete Miia dina one wecnsadicseahcne yauiuumbacchséitiindhn aubadistocnsntitedne.s iseteatibiadiidipindijmsiieds Present. 
cea a Eh ee ain cc awonem as dusih fe aibtn die dinudinaaiinmaicsteh tilukaninnainiiaialacuisiesndan nema Present. 
A ete i pict Reem ies hs Leroi skal ealc nent cereale A Mia e- awe w— 20~ > cas «0 a0 iain ies midinwigetn atanieiadaiaid dk muni iiaimaiedaieh iat canal atecuetess Present, 


-R. 3460, to recommit to committee, bill toamend TVA Act of 1933 relative to financing its power program with proceeds from revenue | Yes. 
bonds. (Defeated 182 to 23.) 

H.R. 3460; to amend TVA Act of 1933 relative to financing its power program with proceeds from revenue bonds. (Passed 245 to 170)_...- No. 

cn a ie oar ie EE ola acannnaumoamhniins ce wnadiien seimaneneimiinnatmamanesabieiatiisian acide canionie Present. 

NT eee en ao 6. 9 « suk enoountlnationmanmbediupsuainanndieho oladedesiiaiaaaiiita diiaiiiiih tes idiiniismesis via idniss ibis Present. 

I tr at ee eee ee a ena a, aan ceitienniiocrniensiotie tiem guste naiieidoaieliiiannd qudiaaaueetet-ssantienasase ometiadaies Present. 

SING Mite iat ab dh Abb aaandebbecnbeumilidiinis eabinhinewsnooscoce ee wn egal woe oson ciniignih alien aed tai as Rent al his aia dle od Present. 
a al ao anachattireel ele Bh tes oi lal ceo hie waclienlehie Present. 
.R. 7007, to suspend rules and pass bill to authorize appropriations to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration for fiscal year | No. 
1960. (Passed 294 to 128.) 

ba ae Department of Agriculture appropriation bill in order to insert provision limiting farm price-support loans to $50,000. (Passed | Yes. 

Neen nn ne hn nar encnccncanccasuandnnuddibigeaunnqnimmitiiams ammiamimmalndie nibs Aeeinietasied Present. 

8. 57 (Housing Act of 1959), to adopt Thomas amendment tovrequire direct congressional appropriation of funds in lieu of present Treasury | Yes. 
authorization method of financing. (Passed 222 to 201.) 

8. 57, on motion to recommit bill and insert pfovisions of H.R. 7117, for the text of the committee substitute amendment. (Defeated 189 to | Yes, 


233.) 
RE iad, Ties itndigteiiae icuniidinn candy didn aaa Aa nts ad acces conn cane ono snasedaceanintindaimaiidimmiinddilipadeatiaaiphninaswtrennti Present, 
Neen eee nn a ac ncwenncatwaoncseuceusnnws Jalsa inbebnaindmediaieatiimidabeammainecmndmenelias Present, 
I iach hia ide he tials cele hiten tential TREE ibd eo 20n gn con sagnecenncnveqeibentbadyntineainimeminniidbuiaaansan dabambniannogis Present. 
a ei ocala Sinn uk headin olen iat ROR Lek: <~ 0 non owe ne pcume guueditotmpsedningdetignmliametipeinamnunieiieandivetdude Present, 
.R. 7176, on recommittal motion to insert language limiting President’s handling of emergency fund. (Defeated 171 to 229)_.......2...| No. 
H.R. 7343, to increase appropriations of Department of Justice by $2,000,000. (Passed 266 to 133)... -.--. 2-2-2 ane en enon ene e eee No. 
H.R. 7086, on motion to recommit bill to limit the extension of Renegotiation Act to 27 months, (Defeated 153 to 264).............-..-.-- Yes. 
H.R. 7086, to amend and extend for 4 years the Renegotiation Act of 1951. (Passed 375 to 7)...-..--.+2. +22 ----- noe 2 enone ee s+ ------ Yes. 
CII edn vcdienginndivaia ie iipentindihitebnnt acs tetiintiiiond cots ateapwaece cose ccastnesnaqtnncinanienllipiieneiidesaainidillynnnmitincdn atu Present. 
GEE GG. naicdu.dontiocnpisnhddbakennan) esudeparcdumgbnehwenarsescrenncctecsnencedtaeenooncsaduanatnentlbaippaasnauasaivillionganpees Present, 
adn tcocckdadenibehh Qcddbboniidabmbsbddadennntillnbac-caanccccansceesudpeasecensugte ow buaipiniemmingtbiniiiamaadtiabdinmiermaviia Present. 
Nee ae ew meee ow aie in wn am trisha hiner imraenplillaienoabiaes eriasbinieinedllasiennnaumentias eed Present. 
.R. 7454, on final passage of $38,400,000 defense appropriation bill. (Passed 393 to 3.)~..2 22.22.2222 2-2 n enn nn nn nn nnn nen neon none one e eee Yes. 
SE BOE... di nncdenetaeasen<ssessaangolbcensenlidelngnscns.<~< = wanp peryowlanin erenttitleeganiees deanaiiaiitipaita iii nilass te MM icine cesiicemthicnigginaitial Present, 
RE ONNl—. pcoticmonitibinipndstnasnnawsmciiniianpeansbinhinenwe on ae08 22 tsatwietnrscatehapbonpapenaiiinnshinepnanibanienanevemtmemningh Present. 
NN en ee npme nnn -eitids dilielesin Suinatidiadionte gn tdinlnamiteniatie bites atine ject ori hneagedasidnscmpaciile Present, 


.R. 3610, to recommit the bill in order to add an amendment requiring States to match the Federal grants for construction of sewage | Yes. 
treatment works. (Defeated 156 to 240.) 
H.R. 3610, on final passage of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. (Passed 254 to 142.) ._...-- +--+ .-2-- ee -- nono neo -- 2 +o e nnn e ee No. 
H.R, 7590, to add to public works appropriations bill the sum of $500,000 for water lily eradication . (Passed 199 to 198.).........- No. 
H.R. 7509, to add to public works appropriations bill the sum of $75,000 for planning of a river project in Wisconsin. (Defeated 192 to-203.)_.| No. 
H.R. ae recommit the public works appropriations bill in order to reduce by 5 percent each construction item of $5 million or more.| Yes, 
(Defeated 149 to 251.) 
H.R. 7509, on final passage of the public works appropriations bill. (Bassed 380 to 20.) ..... 222. --nnneencsene-onenneneenene iki eesabeded Yes. 
SNE <6 Secon Got cob apecdaendevihginntdmeskrdmiy ub ttbinn< + ancc<7-connns~sn edn cn se ssnbnesenndetinenunensconnmntiineemMiimmmnn ena aipmee Present, 
8. 1901, to recommit the tobacco price support bill in order to freeze price supports at 1958 level for next 3 years. (Defeated 138 to 260.)...| Yes. 
S. 1901, to amend see. 101(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 and of 1945 to stabilize and protect the level of price support for tobaceo. | No. 


(Passed 250 to 149.) 

Re en a era ek La ss oe nenme os. egveoenammibtipopinn ena imaatinetiniiah Kabtin cmtnnen inept emt anaren Present. 
-R. 7246, on recommittal motion to insert provisions of Belcher amendment (H.R. 7611) for text of H.R. 7246, to amend existing laws | Yes. 
with respect to acreage allotments and price supports for wheat for 1960-61. (Defeated 141 to 224.) 

H.R. 7246, to amend existing laws with respect to acreage allotments and price supports for wheat for 1960-61. (Passed 188 to 177.).......- — . 
neil ne Rinna danglongensnepanensetnedeeknsbietinngndnneigtettenunsingneaiencnsiiedy= Prese 
.R. 6596, to encourage and stimulate the production and conservation of coaj in the United States through research and development by | Yes. 
creating a coal Research and Development Commission, (Passed 251 to 54.) 

See i natmaanenbdaeneenetendécgad cee pbosenneeeesRUeseewee ir ses clipcibh dalheedetestiaintelibnasounebeiaapicainiesicediiet rae 

*resen 


Nee ence eee canon cecgceesoweccccswednennsdouwaveupauaneseqetouedineubanetnenesessconsce , 
z Res. 293, to adopt the rule providing for the consideration of 4 hours of debate on, and the waiving of points of order against, H.R. 7500, | Yes. 


to amend Mutual Security Act of 1954. (Passed 277 to 93.) 








Present, 
I oS tens rec Sh EE na annie easneniiieterianedaimlintdieaieriietrat eins ate aie Present. 
§. 1968, on accepting conference report on bill to strengthen wheat marketing quota and price support program. (Defeated 202 to 215.)....) No. 
H.R. 7500, » amend Mutual Security Act, as amended. (Passed 271 to 142.)_...------------------ 2 een nnn ene nn nnn none nnn seen nee nen et 
GAOUE GUE eS dicta cae eldewekiucLaadendusukgnndeibacdpeaniicbuar we iweceresassar sot cdeaswinipetbathsinedsstmitn tiie wenéiptioe se osuwe 
.R. 7749, to increase amount of obligation issued under 2d Liberty Bond Act, which may be outstanding at any one time. (Passed 255 es. 
sorcn: eft a ewan enn n nanan new nmewenenennn ane nnnenrnnn enna senna anna seen $< -n ence sane e nna e enna nnn ene eenann ance ecaasensnnsnneensnn=s ----.| Present. 
. Res. 288, to adopt rule providing for consideration and 5 hours’ debate on H.R. 3 to establish rules of interpretation governing questions | Yes. 
of the effect of acts of Congress on State laws. (Passed 233 to 116.) 
Quérum call ................. Rin iiiennciitliange cudaciel satan Wiigiubheccosccsisecccncsesquebaqsenine a tnnihighindcendesiennnns ddhgeidainglamptainineatintes Present, 
Quorum call. 2.222 - 1 2- one nen nnn nnn nn oe nnn nn nnn nn enn een enn en nator ent nnnennnenenenesenanennenacenscananes diel Present. 
8. 57, to adopt conference report on Housing Act of 1959. (Passed 241 to 177)...----------------+---+--« dididlpiasaiisieiinkadshsvinbeosuane , es . 
UN WRN Os te pica Se dpisacc de ebeUeiesbebaaess«socesen-seccsnyeguanehwasinedesutumtneil I a a I ar nasi binges ea esen 
.R. 3,.on motion to — bill to establish rules of interpretation governing questions of the effect of acts of Congress on State laws. | No. 
Defeated 191 to 227. 
Hk 3, to establish rules of interpretation governing questions of the effect of acts of Congress on State laws. (Passed 225 to 192)...-...-. — “t 


QUOTED BA o.oo ccc centincscdnnchacetnnccncenetanensenaganesccssseccesseuesanes ghtcomathintnitipmabaieplpibetarhasisitkiipanaancpeesceoe 
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Roll-| Date, . 
call 1959 Measure, question, and result Vote 
No. ; 
104 | June 30 Quorum call dc cgptiienaseeccocs co~- = nan ~ ons anes coco scenseseusaress sina aaa aar mr aee Present, 
105 | June 30 | H. Res. 294, to adopt rule for consideration of H.R. 5752 relating to observance of les al holidays by Federal ee (Passed 339 to 42.).. ae. 
SD UID DE Se Bik ne tontcles tn ewirmeensnmrtneecmnire==---- ‘eral Reservo Gpesean Gene a 
107 | July 1 = motion to recommit 8. 1120, respecting reserves required to be maintained by mem: er banks ; of the Federal Reserve Sy elea oO. 
to 309.) 
108 | July 7] H. “Res. 295, to disapprove Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1959. (Passed 266 to 124.)--.-----..-.-----~---~-- EM Se No. 
109 | July 7 | H.R. 49657, to recommit bill to amend United States Code to provide for admission « if certain er lence and confessions. (Defeated 138 to 261.)_}| No. 
110 July 7{ H.R. ‘o07, to amend United States Code to provide for admission of certain evidence 2nd confessions, (Passed 262 to 138.)-.-----4---... --| Yes. 
11i | July 20 | Quorum CN ic Ta chine ndnnp tinal ntisigtge lbaicknaaibatilietatae~ -~-~--==~ -- waco nanan n eee cen eenernnn ea sennnancennesaensen| Present, 
112 | July 21 | Quorum call....-...-..-..---------------------------4--+------------------ oo en oe ene ee 
113 | July 22 | On motion to adopt conference report on H.R. 7500 to amend further the Mutual Security Act of 54 as amended. 
114 | July 23 Se ER Se Sin oon wiconnsepincnniiediammerssddne pil= ae : 
115 | July 23 .R. 3460, on motion to order previous question on H. Res. 326, 8 resolution to agree to Sen:.te amendments to H.R. 3460, the TVA financ- 
ing bill.’ (Passed, 244 to 166.) 
116 | July 27 ee naa al tes ee ae inne enehieg pads aoe , o-na-n= === == 
117 | July 27 | H.R. 7072, to provide for the ‘participati on of the United States in Inter-A.1 n Development Bank. 
118 | July 28 a i ie eee a wan oee ene nenn enw ennnesnnnnenennnnnneecnenseneaneseness 
119 | July 29 .R. 8385, mutual security and related agencies appropriations bill. (Passed, 279 to 186.)_------------------------+-------------e ene en nene- 
120 a aihtber nck ne sa dbwie tien tig ne aged a oesieebpimma aces cea b .  eeanibeeaivens 
121 eT Be iin atiticts ence ckcipecoumecenehredusscendebidewtascemens noone suse Piece ceeneibinie 
122 | Aug. 3 | eee gnoeremenccaes = - 
123 | Aug. 5 | H.R. 7740, tosuspend rules and pass bill to amend Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1928 with resp: ct to I reservation of acreage and realloca- | Yes, 
| tion of unusual cotton acreage allotments. (Passed, 308 to 90.) Pp i 
124 | Aug. 10 | Quoram call. ......-. 2. 22-222 n cen esc ew ccc cwe enn n+ 32 one o-oo wn ee een nn eo non none enw n on cncconenncescccasegenness --| Present, 
125 | Aug. 10 | Quorum Call. .....--------------2--------00----0-eene enone ee = +--+ - een se Joona ween anecee-ceceenan s+ escconccoensscnnsewesisiapeceas! RTGS, 
RIT BRE Oe © SS Bah ser onccndsespadbonsedeteccustapsoopigeitdimpaasaddatennce meee anes nce cen cw econ eens no nose encsscessnnn namnsaaneannnwen Present. 
127 | Aug. 11 | Quorum call--...-. Ee ES EE ee, ee nw ewe nnn en wren ee neem een ne conc enw ec ncennencespersmnssessase Present, 
SOD | a. Oe 2 ic aah lose ckawie nine cchovlster ie teacbaaetapansesieel ese. ne enecsadenecenesceccccaspescsconasquasscosneanniainaanal Present. 
129 | Aug. 13 Georem call. ...- . wow nnn een en nwo en ne nen nen geen neon n ere -senees Present. 
130 | Aug. 13 | H.R. 8442, to adopt Landrum-Griffin amendment (H.R. 8400) to replace lar wuage of Inbor-reforrn committee bill. (PasSed 229 to 201)....- Yes. 
131 | Aug. 14 | H.R. 8342, on motion to recommit labor-management and disclosure bill (Griffin-Landrum text (Defeated 149 to 279)... --.<.--.-....- No. 
132 | Aug. 14 H.R. 8342, on final passage: Labor-management and disclosure bill (Griffir Landrum text Passed 308 to 128)... -.- sits. ip eeeneaneee Yes, 
133 Aug. 14 | H.R. 7040, on motion to disagree with Senate amendment No, 1 which would increase [rom $10,000,000 to $25,000,000 the Federal contribu- | Yes, 
| tion to civil defense. (Passed 240 to 166.) 
134 | Aug. 17 | H.R. 6904, to establish an Advisory Committee on Intergovernmental Relations. (Passec OBI). 2.0 -~- 2a 5 cubwseanbe oe Yes. 
135 | Aug. 17 | H. Con. Res. 269, expressing sense of Congress against seating of Communi:| regifse in China as repr sentative of China in United | Yes. 
Nations. (Passed, 368 to 2.) 
136 | Aug. 18 | Quorum call....---- peor sennerascenseccecerecendnesassonancecdsnuupaanniinan Present. 
TSE, 20 5 I ae ont nec eenre ne eeenngpncnnwmnnowampcSesubabectamsebenne==-o. -cerecn---- s-cesecencecennsesceess benapeganensenann Present. 
BOE See EO ie cence mecemsiiendecccecensscénpuneoubelphebibetdinepatedians-s-- 220. nen -- - ---- ne pennpece connsancopsneeeapehaininnliaan Present. 
139 | Aug. 19 | Quorum call.... 3 ennns~ a sce cts do sneeasepeetnketeiiaann a 
140 | Aug. 19 | Quorum call. ....--- 3 oe nnn ewww en nn nentionnnesceenconne Present. 
14: | Aug. 20 | H.R. 8609, to adopt the request for separate vote on Sullivan amendment <uthur ¢ institution of food stamp plan for distribution of | No. 
surplus commodities. (Passed, 232 to 127.) 
142 | Aug. 20 | H.R. 8609, to amend Agriculture Trade wean and Assistance Act of 4. (Pa 305 t0 53.) ic eccdsecabcuscadauuiiuceananen No. 
163 | Aug. 24 } Quorum oak. .......--...--------.-.--.---.-. Mansibhitnemestpees----------~------------- ~~. ---saneanasevenpunenauin cs ennnnaE Present. 
144 | Aug. 26 | H.R. 1341, on motion to recommit bill to re quire passenger-carrying ‘mot ies purchased by the I Federal Government agencies to | Paired. 
} meet certain safety standards. (Defeated, 125 to 265.) 
145 | Aug. 26 | TI.R. 5421, to provide program of assistance to correct inequities in the consi1 f fishing vessels. (Passed 272 to 108)........ss..-...- Paired.* 
146 | Aug. 27 Quorum siete canadienne ans sa-cberaoce ckieiindinl shill onc. -c- ~~. ccc. - oc ccc ncceecscmimadcndaviie tiie ee Absent.’ 
147 | Aug. 27 | S. 2589, on recommital motion designed to delete provision of $50,000,000 loa i a of classrooms and to spread the $550,000,- | Paired for. 
| 000 urban renewal funds over 2 years in lieu of 1 year. (Defeated 156 to ‘ 
148 | Aug. 27 | 5: S, to extend and amend laws relating to provision and improvement of sing aid renewal of urban communities, (Passed 283 to | Paired against. 
5 ) 
' 
ED a. Be 5 I a creer ny nn op Si ie iw ls ib ceeabbwaenwbscoesa ---0-.----- oo cnn doc le cescnncnveecbccnbesmbtin ee Absent.” 
150 | Aug. 29 | H. = ee ee and 3d reading of bil! to authorize the conv } al prop erty to Sacramento County, Calif. | Paired.® 
} (Passec 0 ) 
151 | Sept. 1 | §. 2162, on approving Government employees health insurance bill. (Pass 382 to 4)... tec nodee éescecescncequsannengemeen anne 
152 | Sept. 1 | H.R. 7889, to require rice marketing quota for rice when the total supply exceeds the normal supply. (Passed 330 to 5 Paired.® 
153 | Sept. 1 H.R. 3151, ees rele a pass bill relating to withholding for purpos neome t uposed by certain cities on the compensation | Paired.® 
nee out. 8 | ‘ Loe eee efeated 251 to 133; 44 required for suspension passace.) as 
54 | Sept. BEDS = ht etecercwansundennsusécernsondecehemtembebehvanehsnansce- Po anwoce- cesequge enc cnasunnneennaneee sent. 
155 Sept. 2 | on 7509, to override President's veto a works appropriation bill. 1 274 to 13; 3§ required) Wo. Wi eae Paired against. 
156 | Sept. 2) H.R. 4279, to authorize Secretary of the nterior to construct, rehabilitate, operaic, and maintain the lower Rio Grande rehabilitation | Paired against. 
M project, oa La Feria division. (Passed 281 to 114.) 
05 0 Fo ae ck he Sh nine no ween epndeonsen  oontiGanee~ : orien <aadencnanensenanctesemeapiiseslaitessnn nnn Absent.’ 
158 | Sept. 2 | 8. 2524, to prevent under certain conditions States or political subdivisions from imposing on a person a net income tax on income from inter- | Paired.® 
state commerce. (Passed 359 to 31.) 
159 | Sept. 3 nie hileleri cin a aipnin gia a> anita Ul nie this arieeiiiae thee pectin panaittees nvgmnaed t.? 
160 | Sept. 3 | H.R. 8678, Federal Aid to Highway Act of 1959. (Passed 243 to 162)_-..-____ wo se -2- enwvinccncccocenaneesuiieamiseeegaulinaannn nnn Paired for. 
BB Se gt ae ea EO ee SO ee Sa wie none nenac ewe Kamat tia ee ae Absent.’ — 
162 | Sept. 4 | 8. 1555, to adopt conference report on Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. Paired.* 
i163 | Sept. 4 hs cnn anand oeeakn adeuins <hnrnieniin haath aw an-nnyen- cone acca ge'oecnenikinse ai ee Absent.” 
164 | Sept. 4 | H.R. - to -oeee bill to permit issuance of series E and H U.S. savings bonds at interest rates above existing maximum and to - Paired for. 
—s mere Se oe to designate certain exchanges of Government securitics to be made without recognition of gain or loss. (De- 
) 
165 | Sept. 4.) H.R. 9035, to permit issuance of series E and H U.S. savings bonds at interest rates above existing maximum and to permit Treasu 
ry Se Paired.® 
168 | sept. 51.0 tary to designate certain exchanges of Government securities to be made without recognition of gain or loss. (Passed 378 to 7.) ae 
pt. ll dine ruhnaneesuhageliadsieseningethdnakndsidaamaareUiaeetiidinanes woumnecuecusedsccciuneensec tue nt.? 
ee hi NU ro ce hala ce oecin capa a Me LEB an cccennace mae dntndpcnunccccuacedecuciciena atte a eet 
168 | Sept : = aa ae tiie nk aa ii a el liene os ~~ - - an nina -k- dacchuns, ane Absent.” 
169 | Sept. es. 352, to suspend rules and pass bill to authorize study and review in connection with p . 10 
Congress, (Passed 323 to 46.) y 1ectic 1 proposed additional building for Library of | Paired. 
170 | Sept. 8 | H.R. 9165, fiscal 1960 appropriations for public works. (Passed 303 to 93)__...................... 
171 | Sept. 8 | H.R. 9069, to provide standards for septate OF peeparen:- -(Pammee Ort 80 18)... ===. 2 2cis..c.-.. 2.2 -ac- cdo cecuccusn ae 
172 | Sept. 9 | 8. 2208, to yeaa for equal treatment for States of Alaska and Hawaii under Federal Airport. Act. 
ie neha tis acl howe eee ana ttaa ee. 
174 | Sept. 10 override President’s veto of public works appropriations bill. (Passed 280 to 121)___- werososesessoee ee ne ee ee ae ea 
175 | Sept. 15 | H.R. 8385, to adopt conference report on mutual security bill. (Passed 194 to 109)____ RENIN Yes 
176 | Sept. On Senate amendment to extend the Civil Rights Commission for 2 years. (Passed 221 to §1)_............ nee ~-""1 Yes. 
; standing eee ie ay ; aan ould have voted “No.” 
° 1 Oc! i 
: _ ernie Seemed wannd tons voted “Yea.” Stn iota hee ve to attend Interparliamentary in Warsaw as delegate from House 
a es + * If present would have voted “No,” 
’ On. official i jeave to attend Interparliamentary Union; if present would have * Would have voted “Yes.” 
voted “No, #” Would have voted “No,” . 
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Federal Reserve’s Tight-Money Policy a 
“Merry-Go-Round” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr: Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Leslie Gould, 
financial editor of the New York Jour- 
nal-American, which appeared in the 
Journal-American of September 11, 
1959: . 

FeperaL RESERVE’Ss TIGHT-MONEY POLICY A 
“Merry-Go-RounD” 


(By Leslie Gould) 


In boosting the discount rate to 4 per- 
cent—the highest since W380—the Federal 
Reserve is taking another one of its long- 
shot gambles. 

The gamble this time is that there will be 
no easing in the money market in the fore- 
seeable future—that is, in the final quarter 
of the year. Also, that inflation is still the 
biggest threat. 

The increase is the fifth since just a year 
ago, when it was raised from 1% percent to 
2 percent. 

In August of 1957—2-years ago—the Fed- 
eral Reserve made another gamble and it was 
& wrong one. It put the discount rate up to 
3% percent, when the stock market and busi- 
ness .were declining. It never did recover 
from that mistake in judgment. It had to 
reverse itself 3 months later. It may have 
to do so again. ; 


FOLLOWS PRIME RATE RISE 


The Federal Reserve, which is the archi- 
tect, or whatever you call it—maybe plumber 
is the more correct word—of the tight-money 
program, claims that it merely was following 
the market. Commercial banks raised the 
prime rate for money to 5 percent 2 weeks 
ago, so the Federal takes the position after 
waiting a week that there was nothing else 
it could do. , 

The discount rate is the charge the Fed- 
eral makes to commercial banks borrowing 
from it. The commercial banks will make:a 
loan at their higher rates and then dis- 
count it at the Federal Reserve. With the 
money borrowed from the Federal the com- 
mercial banks make another loan. 


STEEL STRIKE CAN CHANGE PICTURE 


The normal procedure is to keep down 
the spread between the commercial bank 
rates and the discount rate, so that there is 
no chiseling. Actually, there has been very 
little chiseling and the Federal Reserve has 
ways and means of controlling that. 

The smarter course for the Federal would 
be to wait just a little before moving as 
hastily as it did in 1957. For one thing, a 
continuance of the steel strike beyond Oc- 
tober 1 will change the picture. It will slow 
down business and this in turn will be re- 
flected in easier money. 

There are other indications that there may 
be some slowdown in busihess after the very 
rapid recovery from the 1957-58 slide in 
business—a slide, which, incidentally, the 
Federal Reserve helped aggravate by its tight- 
money policy. It can do this again, 

NOT A CREDIT INFLATION 


The Federal Reserve is taking the position 
that this is a credit inflation—which it isn’t. 
The 1929 inflation was a credit one, with 
too much money being siphoned off into the 
stock market. This isn’t happening today. 
Except for some of the jiggles and monkey 
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business through mystery moneylenders, this 
is a cash investment stock market. 

The inflation of the last few years stems 
from the wage-price spiral and the heavy 
deficit spending by all governments—Federal, 
State, and local. The Federal Reserve's tight- 
money policy is having no influence on ei- 
ther—except making it tougher and more 
expensive for governments to borrow. 

By putting up the cost 6f borrowing, the 
Federal Reserve’s tight-money policy is 
adding to the inflation. Businesses pass 
along the higher cost of borrowing, the same 
as wage and material price increases. 


HELPED BRING ON RECESSION 


The only way the Federal Reserve’s tight- 
money policy can check the wage-price in- 
flation is to bring on a business recession, 
which it helped do in 1957. That would be 
a mistake. 

Tight money is slowing down the home- 
building boom. With prime interest rates at 
5 percent, mortgage lenders are demanding 
and getting from 6 percent and in some parts 
of the country 8 percent. 

The Federal Reserve’s on-again-off-again 
tight-money policy is becoming a merry-go- 
round—only the public isn’t getting the brass 
ring. It isn’t getting a free ride. It is being 
taken for a ride. 





Two Great Dangers of Visit: A Letdown 
or Delusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of September 14, 1959: 
Two GREAT DANGERS oF Visir: A LETDOWN 

OR DELUSION 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—The summit conference be- 
tween Prime Minister Khrushchev and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower involves two grave risks 
which, if seen clearly in advance, can be 
greatly reduced. 

I am not referring to the security risk, 
the danger of some untoward incident or the 
possibility of a discourteous publie demon- 
stration while Mr. Khrushchev is the guest 
of the Nation. These are minor risks and 
not likely to develop. 

The real dangers are these: 

Risk No. 1: The risk that the big buildup— 
of hope and expectation that the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev personal meeting will end the 
cold. war—will bring a massive letdown by 
settling absolutely nothing, hope shattered, 
expectation blunted. 

The only protection against this risk is a 
fuller awareness that the Khrushchev- 
Eisenhower meetings can produce no more 
than the minutest beginning in a better 
direction. : 

Risk No. 2: The risk that the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev talks will create a dangerous de- 
lusion, that the talks, all of which will neces- 
sarily be private, will leave the appearance 
of relaxing tensions but will settle nothing 
and that what will be relaxed will be our 
alertness and our defense. 

This is what happened after the Big Four 
summit meeting at Geneve. The only pro- 
tection against it happening again is for the 
President to substitute a candid report to the 
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Nation on his talks with Mr. Khrushchev for 
the usual doubletalk diplomatic communi- 
que. , 

Mr. Eisenhower has himself warned against 
a summit conference without advance prep- 
aration to make sure it would be somewhat 
productive. He has always held that such 
a meeting would be hurtful because it would 
almost certainly dash the hopes of the world, 


leave things worse off than before. 


True, these Eisenhower-Khrushchey talks 
are not exactly a summit conference since 
they are not for purposes of negotiation 
but only exploratory. But that is a pretty 
fine distinction. The truth is that nearly the 
whole world expects something to happen 
at these Washington meetings and many 
people expect that something important and 
good will happen, 

Mr. Eisenhower says he has profound hope 
for some real progress but that no one would 
dare predict such an outcome, 

To guard against false expectations we 
need to keep these facts in mind; 

Prime Minister Khrushchev boasts of the 
military strength and missile superiority of 
the Soviet Union. He shows no sign of feel- 
ing the need to make concessions to get con- 
cessions. 

His avowed purposes are to force or fool 
the West into liquidating NATO and to per- 
suade the United States to shrink its forces 
and influence back to continental United 
States. 

Mr, K is not abandoning the Soviet aim 
of implanting communism everywhere in 
the world and so far Moscow has not been 
able or willing to plant it without coercion. 

The Soviet Union does not want a nuclear 
war but it has shown no willingness to leave 
other nations free to choose their own way of 
life. One Western diplomat has put it this 
way: “Khrushchev wants peace, but he wants 
peace at no price.” 

Conceivably Mr. Khrushchev will view 
some things differently when he sees Amer- 
ica and when he talks with the President. 
But he will not see them much differently. 
It may be useful to have Mr. K in our midst 
but cutting back the cold war is going to take 
a long, painful, painstaking effort. There 
are no shortcuts. 

One thing that will be needed to guard 
against false optimism will be for the Presi- 
dent to report quickly and candidly after 
his talks with Mr. Khrushchev at the end of 
the visit. The appearance of relaxed ten- 
sions can only serve Moscow's interests. 
These conversations will inevitably look bet- 
ter than they are if Mr. Eisenhower fails to 
speak out at once and frankly. 





Wrongs Existent in the New Labor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN a, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, during my 
campaign and since, I have repeatedly 
stated and announced that I was in favor 
of a strong labor control or labor reform 
bill to curb excesses. I stated that I 
favored the original Kennedy bill intro- 
duced last year and that I would vote for 
the Kennedy bill as originally drafted by 
Senator Kennepy this year. I stated 
that I believed there were abuses in labor 
which needed correction, that the public 
should be protected from labor leaders 
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who abuse both their power and their 
financial position. In supporting the 
Kennedy bill, I kept faith with that 
promise. I did not pledge to vote for 
a bill which amended the original Wag- 
ner Act and I do not believe that Con- 
gress should have been forced to vote at 
one time on two separate measures—a 
labor reform bill and a bill amending 
the basic labor law, known as the Wag- 
ner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I, therefore, voted against the con- 
ference committee bill because it did 
more than contain good and sound labor 
reform legislation. It contained amend- 
ments to the labor law which I felt were 
not pertinent and did not belong in the 
labor reform bill. A study of the bill 
definitely indicates to me that the bill, 
as finally drafted, does materially change 
the Wagner Act and does all but emascu- 
late it, for the reason, that under the 
terms of this bill, a large percentage of 
American labor and industry, I believe 
in excess of 50 percent of all the working 
men and women of America and over 90 
percent of all employers, will be denied 
rights that organized labor and manage- 
ment have enjoyed from the time the 
Wagener Act was passed in 1934 up to the 
present time. I believe that any bill 
which does this emasculates the Wagner 
Act. Let me pinpoint exactly what I 
mean. 

Prior to the decision of Guss v. Utah 
(353 US. 1) various States having labor- 
management laws were able to exercise 
jurisdiction in the regulation of labor 
disputes involving employers whose busi- 
ness affected interstate commerce over 
which the National Labor Relations 
Board declined to exercise its jurisdic- 
tion. 

The Guss decision made this impossi- 
ble and created a vast area which was 
subject to no regulation. An area in 
which the Federal board, in many in- 
stances, refused to act and in which the 
exercise of State authority was banned. 
It was estimated that the “no man’s 
land” area applied to approximately 25 
percent of the working force and 90 per- 
cent of all employers. This was set forth 
in a bulletin of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce—the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, pages 4—6, table 
1A. This bulletin was known as County 
Business Patterns. 


Even before the Guss against Utah de- 
cision, in States where there was no State 
labor board, no one had jurisdiction of 
cases in which the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board failed to act. Both manage- 
ment and labor in those cases were de- 
nied the benefit of a labor court or labor 
control. 

In my home State of Wisconsin, it 
was estimated, in 1958, that approxi- 
mately 29 percent of the working force 
and about 92 percent of all employers 
were within the no man’s land, as a re- 
sult of the Guss decision. In many of the 
States, particularly in the South, this 
percentage was much higher. It is to be 
remembered that 37 of the States of the 
Union have-no State labor board at all, 
and it is only in 13 States that machin- 
ery has been set up to hear the cases 


which fall witihn the no man’s land 
provision, In addition to this, the Na- 
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tional Labor Relations Board has such 
a backlog of cases that many matters 
which should be expeditiously deter- 
mined are delayed for such a period of 
time that they also must be considered 
to be in no man’s land. I doubt if any 
State having right-to-work laws, such 
as many of the 37 have, will bother to 
pass State laws similar to the new Fed- 
eral labor law or that they will set up 
State labor boards to hear labor cases. 

Of major concern to this Congress has 
been the elimination of racketeering in 
labor-management relations. It is hard 
to conceive of a better opportunity for 
racketeering to flourish, than to have no 
regulation available, either at a State 
or Federal level, to govern labor disputes 
either among the smaller employers and 
smaller collective bargaining units 
throughout the land, or among some of 
the larger units which are not engaged in 
interstate commerce. The National La- 
bor Relations Board should have been di- 
rected to take jurisdiction of “no man’s 
land” cases and apply a uniform Federal 
law. 


By the turning over, through the labor 
reform bill, of the “no man’s !and”’ cases 
to the States, we have thrown these mat- 
ters into State courts for ha:d'ing. In 
those States, 37 in number, where there 
are no labor boards, labor laws. cr labor 


courts set up to take jurisdiction, it 
means that we have permanently placed 
those cases which the Nationa! Labor Re- 
lations Board does not handle 
manent “no man’s land.” 

It means that we are denying the peo- 
ple involved in these labor disputes, both 
the employers and the employees, the 
right to a hearing before a tribunal of 
law. We are supplanting the rule of law 
with the rule of economic pcwer. This 
is as it was before the passage of the 
Wagner Act during the Roosevelt admin- 
istration in 1934. Today large areas of 
our country have returned to the same 
type of labor chaos we had before pas- 
sage of the Wagner Act in 1934. 

We heard’ extensive testimony indi- 
cating that service industries, usually 
employing small numbers of persons, had 
been the most easy prey for the racket- 
eers. The continuing vacuum ir the la- 
bor relations law, in at least 35 States or 
‘than dis- 
courages the continuance of unfavorable 
practices in labor-management relations. 
The Guss decision indicated that courts 
wanted uniformity in labor law, but it 
is hard to see how uniformity will be 
achieved by turning labor matters over 
to the varying laws of 37 separate States 
in addition to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. The only uniformity ap- 
parent to me is the fast-growing prac- 
tice of returning stable labor relations, 
which have been fostered by State and 
Federal statutes, to the anarchy which 
existed prior to the enactment of the 
Wagner Act, Employment Peace Act, and 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the no man’s land cases now as- 
signed to States that have no State labor 
law or State labor board, the right of 
employees to be represented by labor 
unions and to engage in active bargain- 
ing will now be determined by economic 
force, rather than by secret ballot; the 
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right of employees to be free from dis- 
criminatory discharge and other abuses 
because of union activities will be dissi- 
pated; and the rights of employers in 
these areas to be free from illegal picket- 
ing and from secondary boycott will go 
unprotected even under the terms of the 
new law, because this law will not apply 
in these instances. In 1958, 62 percent of 
all charges of unfair labor practices filed 
in the first quarter of that year were filed 
by individuals. It is difficult to under- 
stand how such individuals, over whom 
the NLRB has jurisdiction, should have 
rights and remedies more worthy of pro~ 
tecting by a uniform Federal labor policy 
than those individuals who are employed 
in enterprises falling within the no man’s 
land area. This same argument applies 
to the rights of labor organizations and 
in particular, to the rights of employers 
who are located in those areas, and who 
will now find themselves without any tri- 
bunal before which they can bring their 
labor grievances, and who will be at the 
mercy of labor leaders, corrupt or other- 
wise, and who will have to fight it out on 
the basis of economic power as between 
the power of their own organization and 
power and wealth of the union with 
which they are dealing. 

The only uniformity apparent to me in 
the no man’s land area is a chaos of no 
regulation which has now been perma- 
nently written into the labor-manage- 
ment law. If the Southern States, those 
which have right-to-work laws, continue 
with the same viewpoint that they have 
had over these many years and choose 
not to pass labor legislation, it amounts 
to forbidding the States from enforcing 
labor relations violations, either upon 
the complaint of management or labor if 
the violations are in the.no man’s land 
area. : 

Let us look for a moment at what this 
will mean to the average employer. Now 
that the Federal law-turns these matters 
over to the States, the employer can be 
sued by any employee in the State court 
because of an alleged violation by the 
employer of a union contract or because 
the employer failed in some manner to 
do what the employee alleges should have 
been done. This is going to subject em- 
ployers from these States to a rush of 
lawsuits brought by individual employees 
and by their labor organizations. ‘These 
will be civil suits, damage suits, if you 
will, wherein the injured party will be 
seeking a remedy in terms of dollar dam- 
ages. This is not in accordance with the 
terms of the Wagner Act. It is a gross 
change, and one of the changes which I 
Say emasculates the original Wagner Act. 
Large increases in these suits can be ex- 
pected in the absence of any other means 
of resolving labor disputes. The indi- 
vidual workman and his labor organiza- 
tion must now also be aware of the fact 
that it can be sued in a State court. You 
can only think for a moment before you 
realize the serious implication that this 
will have throughout the Nation. 

Insofar as uniformity of labor law in 
the future is concerned, we need only 
think of what, will happen when 37 States 
start deciding cases, under 37 different 
laws, if they eventually pass them, and 
when 9 circuit courts of appeals pass on 
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National Labor Relations Board deci- 
cisions. It will be almost impossible for 
any State administrative agency to guar- 
antee consistency of interpretation, no 
matter how hard it tries and no matter 
what the spirit of the administrators to- 
ward the statutes is. This, again, is a 
return to the situation that we had prior 
to.the passage of the Wagner Act in 1934, 
It is chaos—it is chaos both for manage- 
ment and for labor in a large area of 
labor-management relations. This in- 
cludes all business which is not engaged 
in interstate commerce and it includes 
many small businesses and retail estab- 
lishments in addition thereto, plus all 
cases referred by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

For a moment, let us analyze what has 
been so frequently stated here in Wash- 
ington during the discussion of the labor- 
management bill. 
repeatedly made that Southern States 
have been doing everything within their 
power to get eastern and northern indus- 
try to move from their home locations to 
the South. It has been charged that 
southern areas have guaranteed a work 
force which will work at a rate of pay 
below the union rate which the company 
pays in its present locations. It has been 
pointed out that the Southern States 
guarantee a docile work force which will 
not organize a union because of the ex- 
istence of right-to-work laws in many of 
the Southern States. It has been pointed 
out that guarantees have been made to 
the owners of industry as to the sub- 
standard labor relation situation which 
will exist if they move to the Southern 
States. The charge has been made that 
much eastern and northern industry has 
taken advantage of these representations 
and has already moved. I can only spec- 
ulate as to what this will mean. In my 
hometown of Racine, Wis., if industry, 
to avoid our average wage of about $2.35 
per hour, moves to a southern State 
where the wage is only $1.25 per hour, 
how can the industrial committee of the 
chamber of commerce under the direc- 
tion of George Wheary bring new indus- 
try to Racine, in the face of this sub- 
standard competition? Yet it is the re- 
moval of industry from Racine and the 
rest of the First District of Wisconsin 
that the 1959 Labor Reform Act tends to 
induce, in favor of southern competition. 
This is the result of a Dixiecrat-Republi- 
can alliance over labor and civil rights. 

The thought, however, has been that 
in any of these industries where the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board had ju- 
risdiction, the inviting State could not 
guarantee that their glowing promises 
would be kept, for the reason that the 
Federal law would apply. The working- 
men in the East and North had an oppor- 
tunity of picketing the’plant if there was 
just cause. They have an opportunity 
of asserting that there has been an un- 
fair labor practice, and taking the em- 
ployer before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. On the contrary, the em- 
ployer if he lived up to all the laws, had 
a right to go before the National Labor 
Relations Board, to secure justice inso- 
far as he was concerned, It is impor- 
tant, however, that in many of these 
cases, the union men who were thrown 
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out of work were able to follow the plant 
into a new location, and through collec- 
tive bargaining, and through the asser- 
tion of economic power, as permitted un- 
der the Wagner Act, were able to get 
concessions to save jobs and get wage 
increases for the working force. 

Now the Southern States through the 
passage of this law are able to have the 
Federal Government write into its 
charter a law protecting them and guar- 
anteeing the enforcement of the south- 
ern statutes affecting labor which are 
on their books. In other words, the 
Southern States with 1890 labor laws, 
can now enforce them without any fear 
of recriminations by unions, by the 
previous working force, or by the public 
generally. When these Southern States 
send their products made with sub- 
standard labor, and nonunion labor—at 
prices which will only tend to hurt north- 
ern manufacturers and when this mer- 
chandise is shipped back into the other 
States for sale, it will be unlawful to 
conduct a secondary boycott. It will be 
unlawful to engage in any practical ac- 
tivity which will tend to force the hand 
of the employer to comply with more 
reasonable labor management relations. 
Industry can now move into the South 
where right-to-work laws exist and with 
virtual immunity pay such wages and 
pursue such labor policies, and then sell 
on the competitive market with northern 
industry. The result of this will be to 
bring down wages in the North to the 
level of wages paid in the South and the 
ultimate result will be to reduce the 
standard of living of all Americans to 
the standard of those working in these 
sweatshops. Yes, this again emascu- 
lates the Wagner Act and returns labor- 
management relations to the same basis 
it was prior to the passage of the Wagner 
Act during the Roosevelt administration 
in 1934. 

The Landrum-Griffin conference re- 
port bill will not only slow down further 
the growth and the strength of the trade 
union movement but it will eventually 
lead to more regressive developments. 
By this, I mean that this has only 
whetted the appetite of the enemies of 
labor and their drive will soon start to 
bring labor under the heel of the anti- 
trust law and the passage of a national 
right-to-work law. I say that if this 
happens, it will be the breakdown of 
American democracy. 

The Landrum-Griffin conference re- 
port bill was a vote to speed the flight of 
industry from the North to the largely 
unorganized South. Yes, industry will 
now move into not only the unorganized 
South but’ also, the never-to-be-or- 
ganized South. 

Another strongly motivating factor in 
my vote against the Landrum-Griffin 
conference bill was the open invitation 
for the powerful unions of the Nation 
to take over the small, struggling unions. 
Under the terms of this conference 
agreement, only the well-entrenched in- 
ternational unions, with great assets and 
legal talent, will be able to meet the legal 
delays, the legalistic entanglements, and 
slanted antilabor decisions of the State 
courts, operating under State statutes 
and decisions. This, in turn, means that 
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the small unions which cannot afford to 
fight against these handicaps will be ab- 
sorbed by the big unions, which have 
caused the people of America, who have 
been given an antilabor brainwashing 
over the past several years, to demand so- 
called reform legislation. The Landrum- 
Griffin conference report, in its seventh 
section is not corrective. It is punitive 
and destructive of legitimate union aims 
and activities. 

This bill, as stated above,.means that 
small unions because of all the provisions 
placed therein, will be required to seek 
membership in the bigger and more pow- 
erful unions, and the day of union merg- 
er is here, just as is the day of business 
merger. As we get big unionism to 
match big business, we will indeed have a 
new type of economy. I ask you—is this 
for the best interests of America and the 
people of America? Ido not think so and 
I, therefore, voted against the conference 


It is to be remembered that the team-~- 
sters organization, including Hoffa and 
Beck, were not Democrats and were not 
supporters of the Democratic Party in 
the last several campaigns. They backed 
the Republican Party and recently I saw 
a picture of Dave Beck standing side-by- 
side with our President and the two of 
them were smiling at each other. It is to 
be noted that the Teamsters Union was 
discharged from membership in the 
AFL-CIO. and I question what the status 
is of Beck and Hoffa, insofar as their 
membership is concerned, in the Repub- 
lican Party. 

It is noteworthy also to see that the 
hysteria which the chamber of commerce 
and the National Manufacturers Associ- 
ation worked up over the activities of 
these two. Republican labor leaders was 
the very thing that the Republicans and 
southern Democrats here in Congress 
used to put American labor in a strait- 
jacket—labor supported the Democratic 
Party because the Republican Party al- 
ways refused to understand or sympa- 
thize with their problems. There is no 
question about it, we in the North feel 
that the Republicans and the Democrats 
of the South made a deal, with the South 
supporting the labor bill which is so 
beneficial to members of the Republican 
Party, and the South—in return for the 
North supporting the anticivil rights 
legislation. 

Of course, we were not present at the 
conference and can only presume what 
must have taken place for the North and 
virtually the Solid South to vote so uni- 
formly on this bill. I feel that the south- 
ern Democrats and the Republicans made 
a deal on labor and civil rights, just as 
it is charged the Republicans made a 
deal on colored support in the last elec- 
tion. 

It is going to be noteworthy to see, 
when northern businessmen receive an 
analysis of this bill, that they are going 
to find there is as much bad in it for 
them as there is good. I voted against 
this bill because it was bad for business- 
men as well as bad for labor. I was 
wholeheartedly in favor of the first six 
sections of the labor bill. 

Business can now be sued and har- 
assed in the State courts by their em- 
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ployees and their labor organizations. 
They can now be held liable in money 
damages. Can you imagine an employer, 
when a uhion starts to organize his plant, 
raising his employees wages? This em- 
ployer can now be sued for having en- 
gaged in an unfair labor practice in 
trying to prevent the formation of a 
union. Can you imagine the employer 
being held liable in money damages with 
a judgment rendered against him be- 
cause of this activity? Yet, this is ex- 
actly what can and will happen to em- 
ployers under this act. 

In 1934 President Roosevelt, because 
he had a social conscience and because 
he wanted to bring stability out of labor 
chaos, proposed and had passed the 
Wagener Act, in order to make labor and 
management relations stable and in 
order to promote the growth of the trade 
union movement and to raise the stand- 
ard of living of the American people. 

With the passage of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, we are denying the privilege 
of the Wagner Act to a large percentage 
of American men and women. We have 
emasculated its terms and while we have 
not denied its use entirely, we have cur- 
tailed its use and so limited it as to make 
it. ineffective and inoperative. We have 
taken away from American union men 
and women, the powers that they need to 
deal on an equal footing or terms with 
management when labor disputes arise. 
I am happy to have been one of those 
who voted against the conference com- 
mittee report and bill, and again, I re- 
peat, it is my opinion that this bill emas- 
culated the Wagner Act. I believe, in 
making this statement, that any news- 
paper should read carefully before im- 
pugning my motives. If it wants to dis- 
agree, that is its right, but on a matter 
of this importance, I do not believe it 
has the right to disagree and impugn 
motives at the same time. 

It is interesting to note that the 52 
votes against the bill, 27 came from New 
York and Pennsylvania. These votes 
were not votes against the labor reform 
provisions of the bill any niore than mine 
was, but these were votes against enact- 
ing a Federal law which would freeze a 
right in the Southern States to continue 
a raid on northern and eastern indus- 
tries and mills. These votes opposed 
giving Federal sanction to archaic State 
labor laws of the South and preventing 
the Federal Government from enforcing 
fair labor-management standards ‘in 
Southern States; then enabling South- 
ern States to compete unfairly with the 
North and East by selling sweatshop 
products to our people. Yes, permitting 
the South to become an industrial em- 
pire at our expense while, at the same 
time, it reduces the standard of living of 
all American working men and women. 

I will not mention the unfair bonding 
provision of the act which excludes all 
but a few chosen bonding companies 
from getting the bonding business of 
union officers and trustees. 

The employer is much worse off, under 
this act, insofar as informational pick- 
eting is concerned, for the reason that it 
may now go on indefinitely, whereas it 
is felt that the Curtis case, now before 
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the Supreme Court, will uphold the prin- 
ciple that picketing is not legal, under 
Taft-Hartley, unless the union had the 
backing of a majority of the employees. 
Under the new act, this is not necessary. 

The State courts of the Nation will be 
filled with injunctive proceedings by 
both management and labor because, 
when the National Labor Relations Board 
failed to act, either side, just as in the 
1920’s, can go to court for an injunc- 
tion. Employers can be sued in State 
courts for an injunction to stop firing 
employees for union activities, for 
threatening employees during a union 
organizing campaign, for trying to buy 
their allegiance with pay raises or for 
refusing to bargain in good faith. Un- 
less the States pass appropriate laws, 
thsee injunctive suits can never b= set- 
tled in 37 States, because the State courts 
lack the authority to go furtner; tc do 
such things as ordering an election or 
determining right of representation. 
There will be labor chaos and economic 


force supplanting order and peace in 
the labor-management field. 

The special privileges civen the build- 
ing trades do not apply in the 19 States 
that have right-to-work laws. These 
privileges are in effect a closed shop right, 
which is outlawed in the right-to-work 
States. 


As long as I am a Member of Congress, 
you may be assured that I will not vote 
for any legislation that does violence to 
any segment of our economy. This in- 
cludes both management and _ labor. 
Neither will I vote to aid Southern States 
at the expense of my home State and 
other Northern States. 

I believe in assisting all segments of 
our economy, if I can do so without in- 
juring or tearing down some other seg- 
ment of the economy. 





Valuabie Tome Acquired by Knights of 
Malta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following announce- 
ment made recently by Charles L. T. 
Pichel, O.S.J., secretary to the board, 
Knights of Malta, Shickshinny, Pa., con- 
cerning a very rare antique tome con- 
taining what is believed to be the first 
account of the famous Knights of Malta 
published in the English language: 

VALUABLE TOME ACQUIRED BY ORDER 

What is believed to be the first account of 
the famous Knights of Malta published in 
the English language is contained in a 13- 
page chapter of a very rare antique tome 
now 336 years old, having been published in 
London, 1623. 

The book was first published in 1620 in 
the French language by the author Andrew 
Favine, “a Parisian and advocate in the High 
Court of Parliament.” 
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Full title of the English volume is “The 
Theatre of Honour and Knighthood, or A 
Compendious Chronicle and Historie of the 
whole Christian World.” The title page con- 
tinues to explain, “Containing The Originall 
of all Monarchies, Kingdomes, and Estates, 
with their Emperours, Kings, Princes, and 
Gouvernours; Their Beginnings, Continu- 
ance, and Successions, to this present Time.” 

Further description on the title page 
states: “The First Institution of Armes, Em- 
blazons, Kings, Heralds, * * * With all the 
Ancient and Moderne Military Orders of 
Knight-hood in every Kingdome * * * with 
their Originall, Lawes, and Observations.” 

Only one other copy of this work is known 
to exist in the United States, and that copy 
reposes under special guard in the reserve 
room of the New York Public Library. 

Although the book carries a short account 
of the Sovereign Order of Saint John of 
Jerusalem, nevertheless, it contains facts and 
information about this order and all other 
orders, of the time, not found in the regular 
sources and textbooks, thus becoming a price- 
less acquisition for anyone interested in these 
ancient orders of chivalry. 

This tome was located about 3 months 
ago in a secondhand bookshop in a London 
suburb by an Official of the Order of Saint 
John familiar with its rare contents and age. 
Tt is in excellent condition. This first Eng- 
lish translation of 538 pages measures 8% 
by 1344 inches by 3% inches thick. It may 
be seen at the convent of the order, Shick- 
shinny, Pa. 





Khrushchev’s Visit Called Plot To Dull 


Moral Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


hON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by David Lawrence 
as it appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of September 14, 1959: 
KHRUSHCHEV’s VisIr CALLED Pitot To DULL 

MORAL FORCE 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, September 13.—The Amer- 
ican people are entitled to know the game 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev is playing. 

It is a game of diversion—rockets to the 
moon, protracted conferences on disarma- 
ment, and nuclear tests and summit talks 
that, if carried on for years, are intended 
to make the American people grow weary of 
international tension and finally to accept 
the unmoral and unlawful conquests of mil- 
lions of peoples now enslaved. 

There are two instruments of power in 
the world today that can affect the peace 
of mankind. One is military, and it is de- 
signed to act as a deterrent to physical ag- 
gression. The other is moral force which 
when developed to ‘full strength can influ- 
ence whole nations and cause them to rise 
up against their oppressors. 

Khrushchev’s game is to deaden the moral 
force that has made liberty-loving nations so 
articulate in world history in behalf of hu- 
man freedom. 

Khrushchev’s game is to make it appear 
that, by exchanges of visits, by expansion of 
trade, by constant talk of peaceful coexist- 
ence, Americans are abandoning their dedi- 
cation to moral. force. This is expected to 
discourage revolt behind the Iron Curtain. 
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For if America becomes indifferent, the cap- 
tive nations, it is persumed, will lose all 
hope. 

Khrushchev’s game is based on a belief 
that Americans are influenced only by sel- 
fishness and materialism—solely by the de- 
sire of businessmen for more trade—and 
that such idealism as remains can be an- 
esthetized by wearisome and exhausting 
negotiations, or by implied threats of war 
through emphasis on missile and rocket de- 
velopment. 

Khrushchev’s game reaches a climax in 
propaganda intensity this week as he visits 
the United States. The dispatches and radio 
reports from America telling of enthusiasm 
for him, official honors paid and courtesies 
extended, together with news pictures of 
shigh American Officials fraternizing with 
Khrushchev, will be displayed throughout 
‘Eastern Europe and behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, generally, as meaning approval of Com- 
munist policies by the people of the United 
States and their Government, 

What can the American people do about it 
all? Various types of protests have been 
planned for the next 2 weeks and will be 
published widely. These devices are ef- 
fective psychologically to some extent abroad, 
but it is here in Washington that the big- 
gest opportunity has been missed. 

The Congress speaks for the American 
people. It should have decided to stay in 
session throughout the Khrushchev visit to 
allow for an extensive debate on the cold 
war issues. This would have told the world 
in unequivocal terms that the American 
people have not forgotten what happened in 
Hungary and East Germany. It would have 
furnished an opportunity to ask Khrushchev 
openly what has become of the millions of 
persons exiled to concentration camps be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and to expose to full 
view the operations of his autocratic gov- 
ernment. 

MORAL FORCE IS POTENT 


For moral force is potent when it effec- 
tively expresses a nation’s ideals, and when 
it seeks by debate and discussion to under- 
line and emphasize the basic principles of 
human freedom, . 

Actually there is only one issue. It is the 
self-determination of peoples everywhere— 
the right of the people to vote in free elec- 
tions and choose their rulers. In the Soviet 
Union, only one party can vote and military 
duress is applied to suppress free speech and 
debate. Just the other day, Khrushchev 
himself publicly told a group of Soviet writ- 
ers that they were overstepping the bounds 
in their criticism, and that he might have 
“to shoot a-few of you, and my hand will 
not tremble.” 

Moral force means a constant emphasis on 
the right of peoples to govern themselves. 

Moral force means the exercise of the right 
of free speech persistently, without regard to 
the inhibitions of official courtesy. For, 
while the President and high officials of our 
own Government must follow the amenities, 
this does not bind the American people. 
There must, of course, be only peaceful dem-~ 
onstrations and never the -slightest encour- 
agement of disorder. But the American 
people ought not to be misled into allowing 
so-called courtesy to squelch those expres- 
sions of contempt for tyranny which ought 
never to be suppressegl. 

For the “butcher of Budapest,” and the 
man who is responsibile for the murder, ex- 
ile, and imprisonment of tens of thousands 
of people in Eastern Europe, cannot be al- 
lowed to believe that his crimes have been 
forgotten. To kowtow to dictators, and to 
let them misconstrue official courtesy as 
approval of their cruel acts, would be a back- 
ward step for America in world_history. 

Today tens of millions of people in the 
world are in bondage. Many of them are 
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being tortured daily in concentration camps 
by the two big Communist regimes—in Mos- 
cow and Peiping. It is time to show the 
deepest sympathy for the oppressed and to 
speak framkly to the visiting ruler who has 
earned the doubtful distinction of having 
by his acts become the cruelest man in the 
world today. 

Prayers are in order—prayers to the Al- 
mighty to give courage to the faltering and 
to find ways to bring the criminally guilty 
to the bar of justice. Peaceful coexistence 
should mean freedom for everybody, and not 
a world half slave and half free, 





The Fight in 1959 for Hawaiian Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I sub- 
mit my impressions of what I think was 
one of the major accomplishments of 
the 1st session of the 86th Congress, and 
convey my congratuiations and thanks 
to my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who worked so hard and co- 
operatively toward their goal. The sub- 
ject of which I speak is the granting of 
statehood to the Territory of Hawaii 
and bringing this island empire into the 
family of States of our great American 
Union. 

Aside from the overwhelming majority 
of the people of Hawaii who had 
struggled for years to gain admission of 
their territory as a State, I feel that I as 
an Alaskan who is also less than a year 
old as a fully endowed American citizen, 
probably have a better basis than most 
for understanding the human values in- 
volved. As the sole Member of this 
House from the now second newest 
State, my memory is fresh as to how it 
feels to be a colonial on the outside 
looking in, as contrasted with the ful- 
fillment of being on the inside looking 
out. 

As a youth raised in Alaska, and as an 
adult who has spent his mature years in 
Alaska, I had never been eligible until 
less than 10 months ago, to vote in a 
Presidential election, or until less than 
10 months ago, to vote for U.S. Senators 
and a Representative to the Congress, or 
even for Governor. 

The people of Hawaii had, until pas- 
sage on the enabling legislation, been in 
exactly the same situation. The frus- 
tration—the feeling of helplessness in 
charting our own course of destiny—is 


‘something that can be fully understood 


and appreciated only after having ex- 
perienced it. It is basic to our American 
heritage of economic and political inde- 
pendence—something ingrained in the 
minds and hearts of Americans, that 
has its origin in the years long before the 
American Revolution lead to the estab- 
lishment of the Original Thirteen States. 
As Americans, our educational back- 
grounds, our cultural evolution—even 
our economic philosophy—all have taken 
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a part in establishing in each of us the 
craving for sovereignty—not absentee 
government. 

The people of a territory organized by 
the Congress under the American flag 
can for a period of years be satisfied to 
conduct a program of limited self-gov- 
ernment—under tutelage, if you please— 
but only with the promise and in the 
hope that it will be only a temporary sit- 
uation, After having gained experience 
and a fair degree of political maturity 
and economic self-sufficiency, the peo- 
ple of such a territory find themselves 
eager to be graduated and awarded the 
full measure of American political rights 
and responsibilities. The people of Ha- 
waii had undeniably demonstrated that 
they and their great homeland were 
ready for graduation. This Congress 
refusing to be further delayed, tackled 
the problem early in the session, and be- 
fore the Congress was many weeks old, 
embraced the Territory of Hawaii as an 
inalienable part of the Union, and re- 
moved them from the twilight zone of 
territoriality. Another goal of the Dem- 
ocratic Party achieved. 

But I would not leave the impression 
that the only benefit derived has been for 
the people of Hawaii. Far from that. 
The United States as a whole will benefit 
from the enabling of these peoples to 
fully participate in the conduct of our 
national affairs, thereby obtaining the 
benefit of the fine contributions which all 
of us know they will make as our 50th 
State. We have already seen clear evi- 
dence of this in the Senators and Rep- 
resentative the State of Hawaii has sent 
to the Congress. Serious, honorable, in- 
telligent and dedicated men—men of 
good will—men from varied ethnic 
groups—a real lesson in democracy. 

We in the House naturally know our 
colleague, Congressman Danret K. 
InovyeE, better than we know those in 
the other body. A Japanese-American, 
lawyer, combat veteran, and hero, a 
young man of vision and determination, 
he typifies Americans everywhere. This 
able gentleman will, I am certain, do 
great credit to the State of Hawaii, the 
United States of America and the House 
of Representatives. His youth and vigor 
are priceless assets, and we shall all be 
proud and thankful to have him in our 
midst. ; 

In closing, I would say that in granting 
statehood to Hawaii, the lst session of the 
86th Congress has built another monu- 
ment to the greatness of the United 
States. : 





More Economic Fantasy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 ‘ 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Reese H. Taylor, chairman of the board 
of the Union Oil Co., of California, and 
I have been having some interesting cor- 
respondence. Again, under unanimous 
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consent previously granted, I include one 
of Union’s Oil’s advertisements, in which 
that company appears to be educating 
the public in the basics of economics. I 
feel that it is doing no such thing, but 
is, in fact, misleading it. 

Following the advertisement, which 
appeared in the September 7, 1959, issue 
of Life, is my reply to Mr. Taylor. 

The matters follow: 

Tre ONLY War You Can Repuce Your TAXEs 


“From time to time there are factions who 
argue that special taxes should be levied 
against a business or industry. 

“And there is always the same reason 
given—these special taxes will help to relieve 
the burden of the ‘little man,’ the average 
taxpayer. 

“This is a beguiling promise. And a great 
delusion. 

“Take our own company as an example. 
Union Oil has no source of income except 
what our customers pay us. So every dollar 
we spend in the conduct of our business is a 
customer’s dollar. 

“It’s a customer’s dollar whether we pay it 
out for a truck, a tanker, a service station, a 
salary or 4 tax. 

“Each time our taxes are raised, we have 
to get the extra money out of the customer 
by increasing prices. 

“Every business does the same thing, or it 
couldn’t keep its doors open. No matter 
what company pays the taxes, its only source 
of income is its customer. 

“Direct and indirect taxes are, in fact, a 
major part of overhead of every business. 
And they always have to be paid. By you.” 

Arthur Mackenzie is assistant manager of 
our tax division. 

His logic, we think, highlights a simple 
truth. You cannot lower your own tax 
burden by increasing someone else's. 

The only way to reduce everyone’s taxes— 
including the ones you pay, is to cut need- 
less Government spending at all levels. 

Your comments invited. Write: chairman 
of the board, Union Oil Co., Union Oil Cen- 
ter, Los Angeles, Cailf. 

Mr. Reese H. TAYLor, 
Chairman, Union Oil Co., 
Union Oil Center, Los Angeles, Calif. 

My Dear Mr. TaYLor: You may remember 
that once before, at the end of July, I took 
the liberty of addressing certain remarks to 
you concerning an advertisement which the 
company of which you are the able chairman 
placed in the July 13 issue of Life. That one 
contained some very dubious generalizations 
by you and by Mr. Charlie Perkins, purchas- 
ing agent of your company. Your new ad- 
vertisement in the September 7 issue of Life, 
containing certain statements presumably 
made by the assistant manager of your tax 
division, Mr. Arthur Mackenzie, is, frankly, 
every bit as alarming to me as your earlier 
statement. It is hard for me to believe 
that any”person whom you would be willing 
to have on your payroll as an assistant man- 
ager of your tax division could set forth for 
publication such naive nonsense as is con- 
tained on page 11 of Life's September 7 issue. 

We can, of course, agree that taxes are one 


of the costs of doing business, and in this 


respect are like any other cost—wages, mate- 
rials, services, etc.—that a business has to 
pay. Im the long run, of course, no busi- 
ness can succeed which does not cover these 
costs and have enough profit to serve as an 
incentive to continue its operations. But to 
conclude from this fact that “each time our 
taxes are raised we have to get the extra 
money out of the customer by increasing 
prices” is an utterly fallacious conclusion, as 
any freshman student of economics could 
tell you. Raising prices to the consumer is, 


4m fact, sometimes not even a feasible alter- 


native. If a tax were imposed, for example, 
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on fuel ofl, but not on natural gas, or on 
other competitive fuels, it might be economic 
suicide to raise the price of fuel oil. In this 
respect, again, taxes are like any other cost 
which may go up. Sometimes a business 
finds it prudent to pass the increased cost 
on to the consumer, sometimes it is utterly 
impossible. Alternatives must be constantly 
examined, such as cutting other costs, in- 
creasing productivity, changing the product 
mix of the company, reducing dividends, and 
cutting executive salaries. 

The conclusion you reach that “you can- 
not lower your own tax burden by increas- 
ing someone else’s” is again quite untrue, as 
any student of the history of taxation knows. 
Every change in tax rates inevitably shifts 
the relative tax burden in one direction or 
another. If more taxes are gained from ex- 
cises on tobacco, liquor, and playing cards, 
consumers of these items are assuming a 
part of the tax burden which otherwise would 


fall'on others. If the oil industry gets a 
depletion allowance that is considered by 
many tax experts and myseif as excessively 


generous, a relatively heavier burden falls 


on other businesses and individu: If the 
tax rates on individuals are steeply gradu- 
ated, those with lower incomes benefit di- 
rectly. If corporate’ taxes are reduced, cor- 
porations, their officials, and ‘cir stock- 
holder-owners, and in the rare instances 
where such reductions result in nrice cuts, 
even their customers may benefit. But a 
correspondingly greater burder falls upon 


the rest of the economy. 


Of course, in the abstract, ‘' is exsy to say 
that cutting needless Goverment spending 
at all levels is the only way to reduce every- 
one’s taxes. But this platitudinous generali- 
zation is of absolutely no help to anyone 
concerned with the determination of what 
the Government should spend. As you well 
know, Mr. Taylor, there is not a single Gov- 
ernment program which does not have its 
spokesmen and advocates, those who insist 


that spending on their particular programs 
is essential and mecessary. Nothing is of 
more constant concern to the Members of 
the Congress than seeing to it that the ap- 
propriations it authorizes are necessary for 
the security and welfare of our peonle. Our 
committees are vigilantly on cuerd against 
waste, fraud, and inefficiency. Aided by the 
General Accounting Office, and the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Congress is constantly aim- 
ing to keep Government expenditures to a 
point where they are economically sound 
and benecial to the Ameriean people. 

But, Mr. Taylor, you must not forget that 
in a growing country such as ours, and in a 
world fraught with dangers to our national 
security, we would fail in our duties to our 
people, if we were directing our attention 
exclusively toward cutting expenditures. 
Russian military might has taught us to re- 
double our efforts for a strong national de- 
fense—and that costs money. Sputnik 
showed us the spectacular advances of Soviet 
science, and demonstrated the need for ac- 
celerating American education in science and 
technology—that too costs money. Our 
growing population and expanding economy 
make expenditures on schools, highways, 
hospitals, imperative. None of this comes 
cheap. If you feel, Mr. Taylor, that these, or 
any other specific Government programs 
should be abandoned, I should be glad to 
hear about it. But please don’t just ask for 
cutting down Government spending at all 
levels. That is too much like saying you're 
against sin. 

Let me assure you I don’t like taxes any 
more than you do. I have to pay them on 
my salary, just that way you do on yours. 
Excise taxes, sales taxes, property taxes, eat 
into my income in a painful way. But I 
would never be able to live with myself if 
I thought for a moment that reducing these 
taxes was more important than the security 
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of the United States and the welfare of its 
people. I am sure you feel the same. 

No, let’s not just “cut needless Govern- 
ment spending.” Let’s eliminate needless 
Government spending. But let us be sure 
that we know what spending is needless be- 
fore we start to swing the meat ax around 
cutting down programs whose termination 
or reduction would place the security and 
the welfare of our people, of our children, 
and of our children’s children in jeopardy. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 





Kirby-Woolworth Saga 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL-J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leavé 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader _ entitled 
“Wilkes-Barre Notes Milestone,” the 
occasion being the anniversaries of 
the Kirby-Woolworth Stores: 

WILKEs-BARRE NOTES MILESTONE 

From tiny acorns mighty oaks spring. 

The first acorn that developed into the F. 
W. Woolworth Co., with 3,290 stores in 11 
countries around the globe, was planted in 
the town of Lancaster in southern Pennsyl- 
vania in 1879 by Frank W. Woolworth, whose 
name the firm continues to bear. He was 
one of the three Watertown, N.Y., store 
clerks who toyed with the idea -of offering 
merchandise, priced at 5 and 10 cents to 
attract the general public. Shoppers flocked 
to the establishment and the experiment 
was a huge success. 

Another clerk, Fred Morgan Kirby, decided 
to launch such an enterprise in Wilkes- 
Barre. In partnership with Sumner Wool- 
worth, he opened a store on East Market 
Street on September 10, 1884, and it, too, was 
a@ success. 

Three years later, Mr. Kirby became the 
sole owner when he purchased the interest 
of his partner who decided to concentrate on 
a similar store at nearby Scranton, seat of 
the newly formed county of Lackawanna. 

In the meantime, a man named Seymour 
H. Knox had founded a 5-and-10 store at 
Erie and one E. P. Charlton had gone into 
business at Little Falls, Maine. 

The initiative of these pioneers paid off 
handsomely. In 1912, F. W. Woolworth had 
some 300 stores in a chain throughout the 
country. Mr. Kirby’s modest establishment 
in central city had grown to 96 stores under 
the firm name of F. M. Kirby & Co. The 
others, too, prospered. Merging their in- 
terests, the F. W. Woolworth Co. was organ- 
ized and the rest is familiar history. 

To commemorate the 80th anniversary year 
of the F. W. Woolworth Co. and the 75th 
anniversary of one of the original stores, 
established in this instance by Mr. Kirby 
in Wilkes-Barre, a special celebration will 
be held in this city. It will be opened with 
® reception and dinner in the Westmoreland 
Club tonight with top Woolworth executives 
and civic leaders in attendance and will be 
continued with Kirby-Woolworth Founders 
Days, starting September 24. 

The eminence the F. W. Woolworth Co. 
attained was no accident. Its founders built 
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on a solid foundation, as the career of Mr. 
Kirby attests. Today, its éxecutives and 
employees have stirring examples from the 
past to guide them. It is easy to understand 
the firm’s progress and enterprise under 
these stimulating circumstances. Today's 
Woolworth store, still known as Kirby’s in 
Wilkes-Barre, is a far cry from the modest 
five-and-tens of yesteryear, but, basically, the 
principles are unchanged. 

Mr. Kirby lives. on in Wilkes-Barre, not 
only- in the memory of a generation that 
knew him pergpnally, but in the many monu- 
ments he has left—his modern store, the 
park that bears his name, the magnificent 
health center on North Franklin Street and 
in every so many civic undertakings with 
which he was identified. A grateful Wilkes- 
Barre will never forget him. 

It is especially gratifying to this city that 
Mr. Kirby’s son, Allan P. Kirby, a native 
son, not only is following in the footsteps 
of his distinguished father as a businessman, 
financier, and philanthropist, but is carving 
a notable career of his own. -As head of the 
Allegheny Corp. and the New York Central 
Railroad, as well as a director of the F. W. 
Woolworth Co., and other enterprises, he has 
become a nationally known figure. The 
Kirbys, father and son, have a special place 
in the affections of Greater Wilkes-Barre as 
we are reminded by the current Kirby-Wool- 
worth milestone. 

¢t is a privilege, on behalf or the com- 
munity, to extend congratulations and best 
wishes on this momentous occasion. 





Agriculture and the 86th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B, HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the 1st 
session of the 86th Congress has now 
drawn to a close. At this point it seems 
especially appropriate to review for a 
few moments what this session of Con- 
gress accomplished and what it did not 
accomplish on one of the more promi- 
nent problems of our economy today— 
the agricultural problem. I believe most 
Members of the Congress will agree that 
agriculture occupied a great deal of their 
time during the past few months. 

Agriculture is very important to every 
man, woman, and child in these United 
States. Agriculture is our most basic 
industry upon which our whole existence 
depends and from which a large segment 
of the population makes a livelihood. 
Agriculture is vital not only to the mil- 
lions who are engaged in it directly but 
to many more millions of people whose 
interests and occupations are tied closely 
with agriculture in the transporting, 
processing, delivering, and servicing of 
our food and fiber. Indeed, our very 
lives depenc upon this very vital indus- 
try, and its importance is well recognized 
by Members of Congress. It is with -this 
recognition that we give prominence to 
the problems of agriculture. 

We should give agricultural legislation 
first consideration in our deliberations. 
The American farmer must receive equi- 
—e at the hands of govern- 
men t 
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We all agree that the man who is feed- 
ing and clothing us so efficiently and 
well—the American farmer—is entitled 
to a fair return for his efforts. He should 
not be shackled with regulations and re- 
strictions which will be adverse to his 
welfare and that of the American public. 

Much has been said about the farm 
mess. Probably most people are aware 
of the so-called farm problem. The in- 
clination has been to point the finger 
of blame at the farmer. I rise to the 
defense of the farmer in this situation. 
He is not to blame, as most informed 
people know. If there is anyone to 
blame, it is someone other than the man 
on the farm. 

Many opponents have cast particular 
blame on the administration for the farm 
problem. Actually, many of those who 
would blame the farmer or the admin- 
istration for the farm problem are try- 
ing to cover up their own lack of re- 
sponsibility. Actvally, no individual 
should be blamed for the farm problem. 
But certainly the bulk of responsibility 
should be accepted by the Congress itself. 

Our constituents know that it is the 
responsibility of Congress to draft, de- 
bate, and pass needed legislation. That 
is not the responsibility of the admin- 
istration or anyone else. The responsi- 
bility can only be that of the Congress. 
We cannot dodge that responsibility. 

We must accept the truth for what it 
is. One truth that is self-evident is the 
fact that the 86th Congress is controlled 
by the Democratic Party in a ratio of 
around two to one. As a matter of fact, 
the House Committee on Agriculture, as 
constituted, includes 22 Democrats and 
12 Republicans. By this majority the 
Democratic Party must accept the prin- 
cipal responsibility for congressional ac- 
tion or inaction as it regards agriculture. 
The responsibility rests squarely on the 
Democrats in the present session. That 
majority party has controlled the legis- 
lation during this session from start to 
finish. By an overwhelming majority, as 
exists this session, the Democratic Mem- 
bers, if they so chose, could have brought 
forth the kind of legislation which is so 
badly needed. Instead, they did little 
to provide a sound, practical, and work- 
able farm program. The majority party 
failed to face up to the realities of the 
farm situation despite an ever-increasing 
volume of criticism over the tremendous 
surpluses that are accumulating and the 
mounting costs of the farm program, 
The majority party, by failing to act, 
has provided*the basis for still greater 
farm problems in the future. 

The desire of the Democrats to act as 
politicians instead of statesmen has 
created a farm situation which will be 
much harder to correct than if remedial 
action had been taken. Because the 
majority party chose to take a course 
of inaction as pertains to sound farm 
legislation, the farm problems will ac- 
cumulate even more another year. 

The Democrats have quibbled on the 
farm problem. They not only failed to 
take the initiative in writing needed new 
basic farm legislation, they chose to avoid 
those difficulties by doing nothing about 
them, or in those instances where they 
tried to do something they took such 
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ridiculous action that they knew before- 
hand the legislation would be vetoed. 

The party in control of Congress this 
session made no strong attempt to pro- 
vide sound remedial legislation for farm- 
ers. Again and again they dodged the 
issues that were squarely before them. 
Their main attempts were in the form of 
criticism of the administration. Hon- 
esty and statesmanship would have been 
a wiser course. Because of the delaying 
tactics that have been used the farm 
problem. will undoubtedly worsen. It is 
entirely possible that the hue and cry 
that will be raised in the future will force 
legislation which will compel the with- 
drawal of some of the assistance pro- 
grams needed by farmers. 

The problems of agriculture and the 
differences between those of us who are 
close to agriculture are often far out of 
proportion to our accomplishments and 
our agreement. Bipartisanship efforts 
for greater agricultural research, for an 
expanded school milk program, for im- 
proving and strengthening the farm 
credit system, the expansion of activ- 
ities on the control and eradication of 
plant and rodent pests, and the exten- 
sion of Public Law 480 each stand as 
constructive and sound steps faken in 
the first session of this Congress for the 
overall improvement of Agriculture. 


During the 86th Congress I personally 
and in conjunction with my Republican 
colleagues on the Committee on Agri- 
culture urged the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to take what I feel were two con- 
structive steps in our agricultural pro- 
gram. 

The first was to expand the types and 
varieties of commodities eligible for do- 
nation to needy persons and to welfare 
institutions. In particular, this covered 
peanut butter and some vegetable short- 
ening. I am happy to say that later in 
the year the Secretary of Agriculture saw 
fit to carry out my recommendations. 
My second recommendation was that the 
Secretary take a long and hard look at 
recent developments in the hog-market- 
ing situation in Canada. We from the 
Corn Belt are very much concerned over 
recent reports that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is considering the institution of 
a compensatory payment program on live 
hogs and dumping its surplus into the 
United States. While everybody is for 
mutually advantageous trade, we should 
not sit idly. by. If Canadian Govern- 
ment-subsidized pork is dumped into this 
country at a time when our free live- 
stock industry is facing an overabundant 
supply of pork, we may have to limit 
imports. I have. been assured by the 
administration that it will closely scru- 
tinize developments in Canada and take 
appropriate action if necessary. 

I am disappointed, however, that we 
in Congress have not been able to ap- 
proach some of the really huge prob- 
lems of agriculture, such as surpluses and 
farm income, in an equally statesmanlike 
and bipartisan manner. I am disap- 
pointed that the Congress has not seen 
fit to seriously consider the President’s 
recommendations on agriculture while 
sending to him completely unsound and 


unacceptable proposals. 
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‘There has been a lot of political talk 
about the corn crop, about the poultry 
situation, about food distribution, and 
about the hog situation. But there has 
been absolutely no action by the Con- 
gress on these important aspects of agri- 
culture. The administration has con- 
ducted purchase programs on both eggs 
and pork and it has been doing an out- 
standing job of distributing our surplus 
food to needy people, to welfare institu- 
tions, and to children in the school lunch 
and school milk programs. The follow- 
ing table illustrates the dramatic in- 
crease in our food distribution activities 
under this administration: 


Surplus foods distributed in the United 






































States 
Fiscal year Quantity Cost 
Pounds Dollars 
Re ee 161, 100, 000 68, 700, 000 
1054. _ 417, 800, 000 155, 200, 000 
a See 492, 500, 000 167, 700, 000 
TOU... cist nd dncthinbateliel 789, 100, 000 234, 600, 000 
DOGR. sds onde doniieseacet 1, 061, 900, 000 236, 400, 000 
Bd teeny ietdiainl aaa 871, 600, 000 185, 400, 000 
Ist half 10590__.............}] 558, 400,000 113, 700, 000 
Total. ...-...-....--/4, 352, 400, 000 | 1, 161, 700, 000 
[In thousands] 
Children} Needy Needy 
Fiscal year {in school| persons | persons { Total 
lunches | in insti- | in family 
tutions units 
Se atenstecs. 9, 300 1, 300 . 100 10, 700 
fe 9, 400 1, 400 1, 100 11, 900 
Bebb chidinenss 10, 200 1, 300 3, 290 14, 790 
A 10, 900 1, 400 3, 170 15, 470 
tea men 11, 900 1, 400 3, 485 16, 785 
ere 13, 600 1, 400 4, 665 19, 665 
ist ball 1959... 14, 100 1, 400 5,230 | 20, 730 





The logical inconsistency of the Dem- 
ocratic-controlled 86th Congress on farm 
legislation was readily apparent on the 
two important farm bills vetoed by the 
President. These bills dealt with wheat 
and tobacco. 

The tobacco bill merely tampered with 
tobacco price supports, while the wheat 
bill would actually have raised price 
supports, while the wheat bill would 
actualiy have raised price supports. 

The tobacco industry was thoroughly 
aware of the fact that the ever-rising 
parity formula with tobacco price sup- 
ports keyed to it at 90 percent of parity 
was steadily pricing this great industry 
out of the world market. The industry 
also was keenly aware that further acre- 
age cuts would be necessary on an al- 
ready drastically cut acreage unless price 
supports were lowered and the surplus 
buildup was reversed. 

The Democratic leadership fully real- 
ized these tobacco “facts of life.” But 
rather than face the problem squarely 
and forthrightly they pushed: through 
Congress a bill which would freeze future 
tobacco price supports from going higher 
in dollars and cents than they were in 
1959.. This was a real freeze bill—only 
the freeze was in effect a ceiling price, 
a@ sound approach to help tobacco 

The bill also provided that 
freeze or ceiling price on tobacco 
would remain in effect until 90 pefcent 


re 
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of the old parity formula reached the 
1958 level of support or until 90 percent 
of the new parity formula dropped below 
the 1958 level. This proposal was mere 
political window dressing designed to 
fool farmers. : 

Anyone who studied the tobacco sit- 
uation knew that the old formula—which 
is based on tobacco prices received over 
40 years ago—would not catch up to the 
1958 level for at least 5 years. 

Expecting the new formula to drop be- 
low the 1958 level was sheer wishful 
thinking. Experts stated it would not 
happen in the foreseeable future. 

The sum and substance of the vetoed 
tobacco bill was that the Democratic- 
controlled Congress did not. want to ad- 
mit the failure of the 90 percent of parity 
price Support program on tobacco. They 
wanted their cake and they wanted to eat 
it too. They wanted to continue 90 per- 
cent of parity for tobacco above all else, 
but they did not want to lose any more 
exports or face further acreage cuts. 

When the bill came to the floor of the 
House, I offered an amendment, which 
was supported by the minority, to call a 
spade a spade and freeze tobacco price 
supports for 2 years at the 1958 level. 
There was no sound reason why tobacco 
should set the precedent of being the only 
commodity under the old varity formula. 
The Democratic-controlled Congress re- 
jected my amendment and then pro- 
fessed profound misunderstanding when 
the President vetoed the bill. As the 
President pointed out: 

The bill’s demerits are fundamental and 
far reaching. The bill takes a long step 
backward by resurrecting 90 percent of old 
parity as one basis for determining support 
levels for tobacco. The Congress itself dis- 
carded the old parity fsrmula years ago. 


The tobacco bill was not sound legisla- 
tion. It was mere shadowboxing. 

It was indeed ironic that at the con- 
clusion of the debate on the tobacco bill, 
which would have accepted a 90 percent 
of parity religion in tobacco price sup- 
ports, the Democratic leadership called 
up the wheat bill that raised price sup- 
ports. The tobacco bill at least recog- 
nized what the present harmful program 
was doing to it. The wheat bill, on the 
other hand, not only failed to recognize 
the shortcomings of the present wheat 
program but it also stepped backwards 
to a disproven 90 percent of parity con- 
cept on this important crop. 

As we pointed out in our minority re- 
port on the wheat bill, the shortsighted 
approach made by this legislation would 
have cost the taxpayers of the United 
States an estimated $110 million per year 
more than the present program, and it 
would not begin to deal with the problem 
of surplus in this basic grain. 

There was a great deal of argument 
about the cost of this bill, but the record 
is clear that experts within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—not me, not the 
Congress, and not the Library of Con- 
gress—estimated the increased cost of 
the bill to taxpayers to be $110 million 
per year. 

In addition, this wheat bill, which was 
not supported by farm organizations or 
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wheaterowers, would have imposed a 24 
percent cut in the acreage allotment of 
every wheat farmer in America. It 
would have imposed some of the most 
stringent penalties to farmers ever on 
the lawbooks. It would have left. the 
referendum outcome in the hands of only 
one-third of the wheat farmers in this 
country. 

It was undoubtedly the poorest piece 
of farm legislation in this session of Con- 
gress. Even the Democratic-controlled 
House rejected the bill after it had gone 
to conference with the Senate. But 
rather than assume -their rightful re- 
sponsibility, the Democrats passed the 
buck to a sincere and conscientious Pres- 
ident. Knowing fully in advance that 
it would be vetoed, they attempted to 
shift the blame for their own failure to 
the shoulders of this administration. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time we in Con- 
egress face the issues on agriculture 
squarely and honestly. 

It is my earnest plea that the 86th 
Congress forgo its political ambitions 
and approach the problems of agricul- 
ture in a statesmanlike and candid man- 
ner. 

There have been a number of efforts 
in the 86th Congress to find an easy way 
out of the farm problem. ‘There have 
been many who have shown by their 
frantic efforts that they are under the 
illusion that there is an easy way out. 
‘There is no easy way out of the difficult 
position that the farm economy now 
finds itself. The farm problem must 
be recognized as being, in large part, the 
result of the laws passed by Congress 
under the impression that those laws 
were for the great benefit of the farmer. 

There are too many who consider 
themselves a friend of the farmer, and 
who are under the illusion that you can 
tamper with the economics of farming 
for political purpose and gain, and do 
good to the farmer. ‘That just is not so. 
We can see the fallacy of that thinking 
all around us right now, in the form. of 
the tremendous, costly, surpluses of such 
important farm crops as wheat, corn, 
and cotton. 


Some people, including a number of 
the majority party in Congress now, ap- 
parently believe there is no surplus of 
farm products—that we can sell any- 
thing if we try hard enough. This has 
been appropriately described as-trying to 
Sweep our prc.lems under the rug. There 
is a market potential, and we should do 
whatever is practical to develop our 
markets. But there is a limit to what we 
can Sell, and a limit to what we can even 
give away. Too many are prone to close 
their eyes to the hard facts of reality in 
agriculture, and recognize that our pro- 
duction capacity today exceeds our mar- 
kets. Sometime this fact must be 
faced—sometime soon. The time is al- 
ready far past when we should have 
recognized it. The majority party must 
recognize that and face up to it. Their 
shadowboxing with the farm problem 
during the past session must stop. They 
must get down to the business of facing 
the facts before it is too late. 
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The Battle of the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the major battles of the 
session just concluded involved the im- 
pact of congressional and Executive 
action on the budget. 

The Congress reduced the President’s 
requests by $1,881 million. ‘There was 
one request we could not reduce—that 
was the request for additional sums to 
pay interest. The January budget re- 
quest was for $8.1 billion for interest for 
the present fiscal year. The President’s 
message of June 8 estimated the interest 
cost at $8.6 billion. With the subsequent 
increases in interest rates, we may ex- 
pect the actual figure for fiscal 1960 to 
be nearly $9 billion. 

The administration’s hard money pol- 
icy has, in the past year alone, added 
nearly $1 billion te the cost of operating 
the Federal Government. Since 1953 it 
has added approximately $3 billion a 
year to the annual cost. These increases 
in the tax burden did not add $1 worth 
of service to the people of the country. 
They did subtract from the services we 
can perform: 

The additional sum we will spend in 
interest this year is more than the sum 
of all of the major budgetary items in 
dispute between the Congress and the 
President. 

The annual cost of the housing bill 
vetoed by the President was roughly 
$100 billion a year. The clean streams 
bill, H.R. 3610, which rests in conference 
would have cost an extra $50 million 
in the House version or $30 million in 
the Senate version. 

The depressed-areas bill which rests in 
the Rules Committee would have cost 
only a few million dollars apart from the 
loan program it contained. The airport 
bill was cut by $37 million and service 
to the public was cut as a result. 

The public works bill was vetoed be- 
cause it included 67 construction items 
authorized by the Congress which would 
have cost this year about $35 million. 
The President claims they involved a 
future commitment of $804 million. But 
these are not sums wasted as interest 
payments are wasted. These are invest- 
ments in the water resources of America. 

The highway program for 1960 was 
cut back by $300 million under Presi- 
dential pressure. 

In addition te these items of expendi- 
ture, Mr. Speaker, there has been a con- 
tinuing battle over certain loan pro- 
grams. .It is regrettable that the ad- 
ministration cannot see the difference 
between expenditures and loans. For 
example, the loan program of $50 million 
for college classrooms cut from the hous- 
ing bill would not cost the taxpayer any- 
thing. Every cent would be repaid with 
interest. 

It would be most helpful if the public 
discussion of complex fiscal matters 
would be conducted in a manner which 
adds to public understanding. The mis- 
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representation and deceit which sur- 
rounds administration discussion of these 
issues betrays a contempt for the in- 
telligence of the public or else an in- 
adequacy on the part of these office- 
holders. The American people are en- 
titled to a candid explanation of the 
facts, not only about the public purse 
but about all public issues. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that every dol- 
lar which this Congress saved the tax- 
payers by trimming these essential serv- 
ices and essential investments in the 
public welfare are being spent in this 
same year in payments to moneylenders 
because of the administration’s refusal to 
adopt sound monetary, credit, and fiscal 
policies. 

The Democratic Party deserves credit 
for its refusal to permit the Treasury to 
commit the taxpayers to 30- and 40-year 
loans in this period of high interest rates. 
It appears regrettable that rather than 
mend its ways the administration chooses 
instead to abuse us for defending the 
taxpaycr’s interest. 

The Democratic Party is to be con- 
gratulated, Mr. Speaker, for persisting 
in its desire to. give the taxpayers serviee 
for the money taxpayers pay. We shall 
continue to do so, notwithstanding the 
calumny and misrepresentation which 
appear to be our lot. For we have faith 
in the good ‘judgment of the people at 
the polls. 





Talk by Former Senator Benton at Dis- 
tinguished Service Awards Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARE 


EON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
witty and brilliant address by the former 
Senator from Connecticut, the Honor- 
able William Benton, was delivered last 
Friday at the congressional distinguished 
service awards luncheon of the American 
Political Science Association. 

Senator Benton’s remarks stole the 
show at the Mayflower. I commend 
them to my colleagues for perusal: 


COMMENTS OF HON. WILLIAM BENTON AT THE 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
Awarps LUNCHEON, AMERICAN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., SEPTEMBER 11, 1959 


When I was serving as Assistant Secretary 
of State late in 1945, Secretary Byrnes tossed 
me at the Congress. As he prepared to leave 
for 5 months at the Paris Conference in the 
spring of 1946, he dumped a mass of pro- 
posed legislation in my lap and told me to 
put it through. After objecting strenuously 
and télling him that this was his job or 
Dean Acheson’s job, I asked him how to do it. 
He said, “First try to find the keyman and 
sell him; then ask him who the next man is 
and go to see him; then go back and report 
to the keyman; then ask both of them who 
the third man is, and always keep reporting 
back; and keep going.” Later, from another 
source, I was advised, “Hire as your assistant 
a man with a southern accent.” I did better 
than that. I got one with the accent who 
was the protege of one of the most powerful 
Senators and the son-in-law of a former 
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chairman of one of the most important 
committees of the House. 

My first call was on Gene Cox who was 
blocking one of my bills in the Rules Com- 
mittee. He informed me that the unanimous 
approval which I had secured after my 
testimony to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
really didn’t help me. The reason? Only 
two members of the committee, Congressman 
Cox explained, carried any real weight in 
the Congress, and one of them not much. 
Secretary Byrnes on his return, impressed 
by my conversion of Congressman Cox, re- 
ferred to him as a mighty man. 

This call started my increasingly intimate 
acquaintance with the most remarkable 
group of men I’ve ever known. I shall al- 
ways treasure as among my greatest triumphs 
the part I played in winning such Congress- 
men as Everett Dirksen, Dewey Short, and 
Karl Mundt to the support of what 2 years 
later became known in the 80th Congress as 
the Smith-Mundt bill. I well remember how 
surprised I was when Arthur Vandenberg, 
my keyman in the Senate, selected Senator 
Smith for the role that brought him world 
fame with the remark that Alex Smith had 
had something to do with Princeton. And I 
remember also Senator FULBRIGHT’s surprise 
when I named the act he had created and 
sponsored the Fulbright Act and announced 
in a State Department press release that the 
scholarship fellows would be known as Ful- 
bright fellows. This is how good adminis- 
trators try to pay off to good Senators when 
the Senators have a good idea. A trophy I 
prize, which hangs on the wall of my office, 
is one of the two pens with which President 
Truman signed this act. Senator FPuLsricnt 
has the other. 

Perhaps more remarkable are the wives. 
I once told the Young Democrats at Yale that 
if they aspired to political careers their first 
make-or-break decision was their choice of 
a wifc. -Unlike most wives in the business 
community, the wives of our Senators and 
Congressmen are full-fledged partners. 
Sometimes, as Senator Marcaret SMITH and 
many others illustrate, they do even better 
when the other half passes on. They are 
assuredly the most gifted and able group of 
women ever automatically selected by the 
profession of their husbands. 

Yet since the founding of our Republic, 
sneering at Congress has been a popular 
American sport. Mark Twain won laughs 
when he denigrated Congress by saying, “It 
could probably be shown by facts and fig- 
ures that there is no distinctly native Amer- 
ican criminal class except Congress.” 

My boyhood contemporaries laughed at 
Artemus Ward’s quip, “I am not a politi- 
cian and my other habits are good.” 

Even Congressmen join in the sport. The 
eloquent Dewey Short once referred to the 
Congress as that “supine, sporific, super- 
cilious, pusillanimous body of nitwits.” 
(Perhaps Chairman Cart VINSON, one of our 
award winners of today, will ask Assistant 
Secretary Short about this remark the next 
time he appears before his committee.) 

No wonder it has been almost axiomatic 
that Members of the Senate and House have 
virtually no chance to run for President. 
Senator Knowland is the most recent Sena- 
tor of some prominence who seems to have 
believed the axiom. I hope that Senators 
HuMPHREY, KEATING, and WILLIAMS, our other 
three winners, will prove impervious to it. 

Now of course we can agree that there are 
occasional nitwits on the Hill. And unfor- 
tunately those Congressmen who are the 
least responsible may be those who get the 
most publicity—at least, for a time—or 
until they're censored. As Woodrow Wilson, 
&@ perhaps not forgotten former president of 
your association, pointed out in his famous 
doctoral thesis—there is a kind of built-in 
irresponsibility in our congressional system. 
The Constitution puts a premium on con- 
gressional controversy. And who can too 
readily blame the Congressman who seeks 
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the publicity of the headlines? Politics, like 
the theater, depends on personal pubjicity. 
Just as Brigitte Bardot’s picture in the paper 
is converted into ticket sales at the box 
Office, so the politician hopes his headlines 
will be translated into votes at the polls— 
or into campaign contributions which in 
turn translate into votes. 

But what about the Congressmen who per- 
form the nonglamorous drudgery which is 
the heart of effective work by the Congress? 
Often they remain virtually unknown, un- 
named, unheralded, unsung, and unappreci- 
ated except by their colleagues. Yet these 
epecialists in the aft of the possible, these 
compromisers and choosers of the lesser evil, 
these followers and leaders of public igno- 
rance and public insight—these are the men 
on whom our democracy depends. They are 
the ones who put in the night hours of soli- 
tary study—the attendance at often tedious 
committee meetings—which lie behind the 
construction of appropriation bills, tax meas- 
ures, and major substantive legislation of 
all kinds. 

Einstein once remarked that the world is 
more likely to die of bad politics than bad 
physics. It would seem to follow that good 
politics and constructive politicians should 
be duly honored if we can find a way to 
do it. 

Thus I congratulate the American Political 
Science Association on its innovation today. 
I am flattered that an article of mine in 
the New York Times Sunday magazine, 
titled “For Distinguished Service in the Con- 
gress,” stimulated the awards you are about 
to confer. Today your association formally 
responds to a question I asked in this article, 
“Do we (Americans) lack the resourceful- 
ness to assess key political policymakers, and 
te bring them out in the open so that we 
can better judge their deeds and know who 
they are?” 

Further, I’m pleased that the William Ben- 
ton Foundation was in a position to finance 
Dr. Kirkpatrick and his associates through 
their many months of painstaking planning 
on how to pick the four Congressmen and 
Senators who are with us today, those who 
have been judged to have turned in the best 
performances, those in the national interest— 
and regardless of the local or national pub- 
licity. 

Iam hopeful, of course, that these biennial 
awards will enhance the prestige of Con- 
gress. Perhaps they will help rectify the 
imbalance of the headlines by providing a 
moral equivalent which will not only prove 
personally rewarding to the four recipients 
but which may generate publicity that in 
turn can be translated into the votes at the 
polls which every politician needs if he’s to 
stay alive. On the Dave Garroway TV show 
this morning, I expressed this hope for our 
four winners and most particularly I con- 
gratulate these pioneers of today. They are 
the advance guard in our parade of recog- 
nition. They have been selected from the 
entire Congress and this will be the last 
euch selection in the history of the awards— 
because henceforward prior award winners 
will be ineligible. Their records exemplify 
why Congress is a great and effective body— 
why it is the forum for the American peo- 
pie, the watchdog of Our safety and welfare, 
and the bulwark of our democratic processes. 





War on Unions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


or N VANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
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clude in the Recorp the following speech 
which I made before the Pennsylvania 
State Board of the American Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, AFL-CIO: 

War on UNIONS 


In the April 1958 edition of Steel Labor, 
the United Steelworkers of America warned 
their membership by a front page story that 
“war had been declared on the unions.” 

They pictured many brochures received by 
my Office that were being used to undermine 
union activities, union leaders, and the un- 
ion membership in general. 

The war on unions gained in momentum. 
Labor forces were not mobilized; and we 
find out that the American labor movement 
has lost, by default, the first battle. 

The year 1959 shall be known as the year 
of crisis for labor. 

Let us go back, just a littie, and see just 
what happened. 

For many, many years propaganda and 
pamphlets, which were definitely antilabor, 
have been shoved aside and ignored. Many 
who received them felt there was no planned 
program on the part of big business who 
refused to accept labor as a part of our eco- 
nomic life and who objected to negotiating 
with labor to give them their share of the 
profits of our capitalistic system 

While I was a member of the Pennsylvania 
Senate I received many vamphiets and 
speeches against labor; but, in 1956, when 
I took office in Congress, I was amazed »: 
the amount of antilabor material that came 
to my desk daily. 

Brochures, books, reprints of speeches oy 
leading industrialists, copies cf editorials, 
and all kinds of folders and statements that 
were nothing but out-and-out “union bus? 
ing” throwaways were being received by me 
and by every other Congressman and Sen- 
ator down in Washington. 

On numerous occasions, when addressing 
union meetings back here in the district, I 
pointed out this fact; indeed, I stressed the 
seriousness of the atmosphere that was boing 
created in Washington concerning labor in 
general. 

When the McClellan committee came into 
being, in January 1957, they started their 
investigative hearings. Every exposé they 
made concerning labor—any segment of it— 
was played up by the daily papers, from 
coast to coast. The television stations gave 
“blow by blow” shows of the hearings. The 
radios, in Our cars and in our homes, re- 
peated again and again stories of isolated 
cases of violence and corruption until they 
convinced the listening public that these 
were normal, everyday occurrences 

The year 1958 saw the start, therefore, of 
the labor bills. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill was passed by the 
Senate—with only one vote against it. That 
was Senator Barry GOLDWATER’s—and he op- 
posed it because he said it was too weak. 

That bill was defeated in the House by a 
coalition Of reactionary Republicans from the 
North and the southern Democrats because, 
they said, it was not strong enough. 

The year 1959 will be noted in the history 
of the labor movement as the greatest year 
for all those who opposed unions—for the 
antilabor forces, with their high-powered 
advertising companies, joined ranks in a 
well-planned campaign of brainwashing the 
American public. 

Not until the House voted and the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill went to the Senate for 
conference, did the rank and file of labor 
wake up amd realize the setback they had 
received. 

It was then too late to do much about it. 

The representatives of organized labor 
were on the job, they had talked with the 
Members of the House and the Senate: but— 
let's be honest—we were not swamped by 
mil from home, from our district, from the 
average union member. 

The reason for it, the average member of 
each and every union was confused. The 
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Madison Avenue boys had done an excellent 
job in painting a foggy picture. 

Bernard Nossiter, a columnist in the Wash- 
ington Post, analyzed the labor bill lobby 
very calmly and revealed and reviewed what 
has happened to the citizens of our coun- 
try—and that includes the members of labor, 
organized and otherwise. He says: 

“Sophisticated business lobbying—com- 
bined with conscious manipulation of public 
mood-—is being credited with a major role in 
the passage of the strong labor bill. Details 
of this skilled operation began coming out 
this weck.” 

He gces on to say that the core of the 
technique was to focus on the “uncommitted 
House Members—particularly those in mar- 
ginal districts. In those districts a deliber- 
ate effort was made to translate public anger 
at the disclosures of union corruption, by the 
McClellan committee, into a barrage of let- 
ters urging the Congressmen to vote for a 
tough bill.” 

The major organizations involved were the 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce—aided by 
many of their own State groups, such as the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
rieer Retail Federations, the National 
Small Suriness Men’s Association. 

Mr. Nossiter states that while these groups 
did net march in perfect steps together—the 
degre. 10 which they cooperated and co- 
ordinated their efforts was the greatest that 
had bee: experienced by business: 

They did not descend upon Congress; they 

rt after only those Members who were in 
) districts. That is, the men who 

on oy only 5 percent, or less, of the popular 
voiz and who had never voted on a labor 
bill. They found there were about 120 in 
this group. 

Fiowever, they discovered that, out of these 
i209 Members, some definitely favored a bill, 
out were not committed; and by a process 
ci elimination they decided to concentrate 
on 54 Congressmen and the districts in which 
they iived. 

‘The McClellan committee, with all its pub- 
licity and exposes, had set the public mood. 

So early in June this group started their 
major effort. 

They set about systematically to arouse the 
consti{uents in these marginal districts anc 
get them to flood their Congressmen with 
mail demanding the passage of a “strong 
labor bili.” -_ 

One important tool was the television show 
“Sound of Violence.” 

Do you remember seeing it, or hearing 
about it—the hour-long show portraying 
union hoodlums in the jukebox field that 
the Armstrong Cork Co.’s Circle Theater had 
shown in April? An estimated 25 million 
saw that and heard, at its end, an appeal 
from Senator MCCLELLAN asking the Ameri- 
can people to do something about the~evils 
shown in the play. 

The Armstrong Cork Co. very obligingly 
decided to show the drama again in July, 
and the business lobbyists cooperated fully. 

Mr. Nossiter states that local affiliates of 
the National Association of ' Manufacturers 
and other trade associations told their mem- 
bers where and when the show could be seen. 
They advised employer members to urge their 
employees to watch it, and they encouraged 
their members to get their employees to write 
their Congressmen on the labor bill. 

The Washington Post states that: 

“The strategists discovered that TV sta- 
tions in 27 key congressional districts would 
not carry the rerun of the show. Arrange- 
ments were made to get eight of these sta- 
tions to run it as a public service or under 
local sponsorship. Newspaper ads were taken 
in 20 of the important congressional dis- 
tricts urging people to watch and then write 
their Congressman.” 

Not satisfied with that, the further 
states that “an estimated 4% to 5 million 
mailing was made telling about the show 
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and requesting letters be written to Con- 
gress; and an estimated 15 to 20 million per- 
sons were said to have watched the rerun of 
the show.” 

Late in July the Landrum-Griffin bill was 
introduced in Congress. 

The heat became even hotter in Washing- 
ton. 

These organizations made brief tape re- 
cordings for radio and TV, featuring Con- 
gressmen LANDRUM and GRIFFIN, and start- 
ing in August these tapes were run quite 
frequently as public service features or under 
local sponsorship in 35 of these crucial con- 
gressional districts. 

In one congressional district, the paper 
pointed out, a good sized corporation sent 
its foremen out to ring neighbors’ doorbells; 
they claim that this produced 3,000 letters in 
1 week which urged that particular Con- 
gressman to-vote for a stiff bill. 

The vote for this bill came on August 13, 
and it won by 28 votes. 

Since the entire group of 54 had originally 
been selected. on the premise that they 
leaned toward a soft bill, the lobbyists claim 
their work helped produce this victory. 

“Business lobbyists, so pleased with their 
efforts, expect to-use these techniques with 
more success in the future,” so states Mr. 
Nossiter of the Washington Post. 

That is what happened: 

No doubt you have read the recent reports 
appearing in. the papers that business—big 
business—is- realizing that it must become 
active in polities, in the affairs of our Gov- 
ernment. . The Gulf Corp., for instance, has 
announced that it will endeavor to get its 
people interested in the part they must play 
in politics: 

Only a couple of weeks.ago the papers re- 
ported on a group of political science stu- 
dents from the various large corporations in 
and around Pittsburgh who went to Harris- 
burg to learn how laws were passed and see 
the house and the senate in action. 

If anyone,over the age of 10 today thinks 
that business has not been active in politics 
for the last 50 years or more, his education 
has been very inadequate. 

What have the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the national right-to-work advocates 
been doing? 

I would certainly call the steady barrage 
of mail, letters, erticles, copies of speeches, 
and antilabor material that I have been re- 
ceiving ever since I went to Washington @ 
program of activity in politics. 

I think they meant to say they are going 
to become “more active.” 

And, when you see how they worked on 
this so-called labor reform legislation, you 
can see what is in store for us. 

The-chips are down. 

We are in an economic war. 

Although the leaders and representatives 
of big business pay lipservice to good unions, 
they are out to do away with them, if possi- 
ble. 

Senator Barry Go.tpwatTer—lI believe you 
have heard tell of him—said: “I am for 
unions, but I like the unions without offi- 
cers or members.” 

Mr. Roger Blough, the Wall Street lawyer 
now the head of the United States Steel 

,Corp., said: f 

“Unions have gone too far, too fast.” 

Mr, Blough, incidentally, was much in 
favor of the Landrum-Griffin bill, or even a 
stronger one, if it could have been passed. 
He was all for Government control of the 
unions and Government interference with 
the internal affairs of labor organizations. 
However, he lost no time, nor did he hesitate, 
in telling the Government—and President 
Elsenhower—that he wants no Government 
interference with his steel strike. He wants 

a factfinding body to look into his prob- 
ems, oy 
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Up to date, the President has cooperated 
fully with Mr. Blough. 

Why? 

Drew Pearson told us why just a week or 
so ago. He stated: 

“Personal friends of the President (who 
are members of industry active in the US. 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the national right- 
to-work organizations) have convinced 
him that he should stay out of the present 
steel strike controversy so the steel com- 
panies can give the unions a defeat it will 
not soon forget.” 

Mr. Pearson further pointed out that the 
following individuals contributed $214,250 to 
Mr. Eisenhower’s 1956 campaign for reelec- 
tion and he listed: 

“National Steel, with Mr. George Hum- 
phrey contributing $37;200. 

“Republic Steel, with Messrs. James Black 
and George Allen (Ike’s bridge crony and 
farm partner) contributing $16,000. 

“United States Steel, with the executives of 
the company contributing $26,800. 

“Armco Steel, with Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Payson, Mr. Kenneth Snencer and other of- 
ficers contributing $96,450. 

“Bethlehem Steel, with its executives con- 
tributing $8,750. 

“Inland Steel, with Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Ryerson contributing $3,150. 

“Jones & Laughlin, with its executives 


-contributing $25.800.” 


If that is not taking an active part in 
politics, what is? 

I would say thet the steel business in- 
vested rather heavily in Ike, and, up to date, 
their investment has paid off. He is doing 
as they ask. 

Do. you realize that if steel management 
can get a contract they dictate every other 
corporation will do the same thing, or try to? 

We must realize right now this is no cold 
war on distant shores. 

This is a hot war right here at home—on 
how our own economic future will turn out. 
Let me show you just how serious it is. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill was passed by 
a coalition of northern Republicans and 
southern Democrats—after the President of 
the United States had made a public appeal 
for its passage by means of a coast-to-coast 
television program. 

The reason why it passed is not too diffi- 
cult to find when you. look at the economic 
picture. 

The Congressmen from the southern right- 
to-work States, almost unanimously, sup- 
ported this bill—that is, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Plorida, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. 

Do you know the per capita income in these 
States—that is, the average yearly income 
down there? Well, here they are: 


RIDOIIGS | niin icin anh enncwicsnne $1, 300 
AYRONSOD) bs. Sikciiin i nosis den sew---~ 1, 200 
Pai sie icc hike aeapbotnew ne 1, 800 
Georgia..-......-.---------.-------- 1, 400 
Mississippi___.....---------.-------- 1, 500 
North Carolina........-----.-------- 1, 300 
South Carolina......--..------------ 1, 200 
Tennessee. ........._--------------- 1, 400 
TORRE o.c cw ccnnorscacdiioinccosnesce 1, 800 
Virginia ....-.-..-.---------------- 1, 600 


In Pennsylvania our average income is 
$2,100. 

Did you know that in those Southern 
States—where they are continually fighting 
against Federal aid to education and the im- 
provement of our schools—the percentages 
of draftees turned down because of illit- 


eracy is-— 

Alabama.....6.s=--<----- i elias tebe en 42.6 
Arkansas .........------------------~-- $2.1 
Florida pi emawcdpacamnw $1.3 
UNE ia bathin cca on —onaichdnaice 37.0 
NR a sakicinln opiate meet _ 49.9 
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Wort) CeO Reig eninna cecibineusiodiinauad 22.4 
SOOM Oa as ses stiles int alk dies atiiikntncal 49.8 
OI a iaccettiiesins hacen aici tana tints ainda 28.9 
Iw siti sigh et i 23.1 
WO i bia saieciaiaintnsien ashes eid atic 31.9 


In Pennsylvania our turndown was only 9.5. 

Did you know, or could you believe, that 
in Georgia laws prohibit mass picketing? In 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas there is no 
compulsory workman's compensation laws? 
There is no minimum-wage law in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. Ar- 
kansas, the home of the great defender of 
the laboring man, Senator McCLELLAN, has 
& minimum-wage law. It is 16 cents per 
hour. 

A mayor from one of the cities of Missis- 
sippi wrote a northern manufacturer, and 
said: 

“No one will tell you whom you must 
employ. All detrimental State laws for in- 
dustrial operations have been repealed. The 
closed shop in Mississippi has been outlawed. 
Industrial wages are from 50 cents to 95 cents 
per hour lower than in the Northern States.” 

The passage of. the Landrum-Griffin bill 
will guarantee the continfiation’ of cheap 
labor and unbelievably poor working condi- 
tions for the workers. ° 

The northern Republicans, who voted for 
this bill, apparently want to see those condi- 
tions and wages exist in the Northern States 
as well. 

Oh, I was in favor of the original purpose 
ef the so-called labor reform legislation— 
to eliminate crooks and racketeers in both 
mosnagement and labor. 

But the Landrum-Griffin bill did not do 
this. 

The truth is—rather than being a reform- 
ing bill it turned out to be a deforming biil. 

Mr. A. H. Raskin, of the New York Times, 
stated: 

“On the ironic side is the possibility that 
the law, for all its emphasis on stamping 
out union rackets, will prove a legal um- 
brella for hoodlum-infested paper unions, 
The bill prohibits picketing for union recog- 
nition where an employer has lawfully en- 
tered into an agreement with another union. 
This provides a strong incentive for deals by 
unscrupulous employers and racketeers who 
go into the ‘union business’ by the simple 
expedient of printing a fistful of independent 
charters. Contracts with such complacent 
outfits can serve as insurance against recruit- 
ing drives by bona fide unions: Proving that 
there is anything wrong about the arrange- 
ment is always difficult. With the added 
vigilance the crooks have learned, as a result 
of the McClellan committee, it. is going to 
be even harder to establish collusion in the 
future.” 

Mr. Raekin goes on to say that: 

“The most substantial revision in union 
practices will flow from the rules govern- 
ing picketing to force union recognition and 
the virtual ban on secondary boycotts. With 
the spread of subcontracting in many major 
industries, the prohibition on union action 
to compel the sending of work to unionized 
contractors or even to unstruck shops may 
mean a significant decline in the automatic 
extension of organization in the mass pro- 
duction fields. 

“To a considerable extent, the secondary 
boycott ban accomplishes one of the chief 
aims of those who have been trying vainly 
for many years to bring unions under the 
antitrust laws. 

“It makes it illegal for unions to put pres- 
sure on employers not to do business with 
other employers as a means of influencing 
their labor standards.” 

There are numerous other points that I 
could bring out that, in very subtle ways, 
will hinder~ the organizational work and 
growth of the unions. 
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Under the new law, the Washington Post 
reported over 55,000 labor unions would have 
to file reports om their organization within 
the next 90 days. In addition 37,000 finan- 
cial reports and 1,000 reports on trusteeships 
would have to be made before April 1. 

As a sidelight they also stated that 400 to 
800 new employees would have to be hired 
to handle all the paperwork these reports 
entail. 

The President. who does not hesitate to 
veto legisiation on the pretense of cutting 
expenditures and living within his budget, 
will not veto this bill that would add pos- 
sibly 800 new jobs—these are jobs to ham- 
string labor. The legislation he saw fit to 
veto would only help people. 

The average union member must waken 
up, he must realize that all this hogwash 
the “soap salesmen on TV and radio” are 
selling is just that; he must realize that the 
sponsors of these programs—the news, 
dramas, plays, and so forth—are not invest- 
ing millions in TV and radio time to improve 
the worker's lot. They are not. 

They must make their investments pay off. 

And they are doing just that—when they 
can dictate to the President of the United 
States and tell him to stay out of the strike 
picture, when they can convince working men 
and women to bombard their Congressmen 
with letters asking for punitive legislation 
that will retard the progress of the working 
people in America. 

Business is indeed active in politics. 

If labor doesn’t want to lose what little it 
has left it better become active, too. 

Labor today—or ever, in fact—hasn’t the 
millions required for advertising by téle- 
vision, radio, and the newspapers; we must 
count on legwork, on personal contact 
with neighbors, friends, and fellow union 
members; we must go back to ringing door- 
bells and the telephone campaigns if we 
want to stay as a participating part of this 
economy of ours. 

The battle of automation is on us right 
now; provisions must be made for many 
displaced workers; displaced by machines, 
not by other workers. 

Provisions must be made for better educa- 
tion for our youth so that they will be pre- 
pared to take their place in the new automa- 
tion age and the dawning of the space age. 

Provisions must be made for proper med- 
ical care for our citizens and especially for 
our elder citizens now on pensions and social 
security. 

Much is to be done for the genera! welfare 
of our people. 

This is no time to sit back and relax. We 
must fight to regain what we have lost and 
go to even greater heights. 

It is up to you, your fellow union mem- 
bers, your friends, and your associates. 

The future depends on you. 





In Memory of Nikola Petkov 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


; OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
markable that Khrushchev should affect 
the air of offended innocence when 
Americans received him during his visit 
here in a spirit of cool reserve. 

Ehrushchev wants us to forgive and 
forget Soviet misdeeds of the past and 
present. But the catalog of these of- 
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fenses against humanity is long and se- 
rious, and we as a morally sensitive na- 
tion cannot ignore them. There is some- 
thing tragically coincidental that the 
commemoration of the death of Nikola 
Petkov, the Bulgarian agrarian leader, 
should fall during the visit of Premier 
Khrushchey to the United States; for 
more than anything else this anniver- 
sary should be a reminder that the So- 
viet Government respects only force and 
power in international relations, and that 
it does not hesitate to employ the harsh- 
est means to achieve its ends. 

Nikola Petkov represented a genuinely 
democratic segment of Bulgarian politi- 
cal life. His political attitudes fall with- 
in the great American tradition of de- 
mocracy. Petkov had sought desper- 
ately to preserve even a small segment 
of Bulgarian democracy. But the future 
of his nation, as that of all other east 
European states, had been foredoomed 
by 1947. Against the assertion of total 
Soviet power over Bulgaria, Petkov could 
not prevail. On June 5, i947, he was 
arrested and in August was tried on false 
charges of conspiracy against the gov- 
ernment. A Communist-imanufactured 
publicity campaign dermanded the death 
penalty. Tried by Communist judges and 
in a state where local Communists and 
the Soviet conquerors were bent on es- 
tablishing a Soviet satrapy out of Bul- 
garia, Petkov did not have a chance for 
survival. He was condemned to death 
on August 16. The death sentence was 
carried out on September 23, 1947. 

Thus, for all practical purposes, the 
way was cleared for total sovietization of 
Bulgaria. 

In the charges brought against Pet- 
kov, there was no truth; hor was there 
even a pretense of justice as we know it 
in his trial. This was a political ect 
brutally calculated and carried out to 
destroy a man who opposed Soviet power. 

As Americans We cannct be insensitive 
to such grave injustices and acts of bru- 
tality. The death of Petkov was one of 
many inhuman Soviet misdeeds that al- 
together helped create in the American 
mind a disturbing image of Soviet power 
and political conduct. This is not a dis- 
torted image, and all the state visits of 
Soviet leaders, who must, after all, share 
some moral responsibility for these acts, 
cannot change it. 

It is with this thought in mind that 
again we commemorate the death of a 
great Bulgarian, Nikola Petkovy. 





Resolutions of Zionist Organization of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 10 through 13, the Zionist 
Organization of America held its 62d 
annual convention at the Willard Hotel 
in Washington, D.C. This fine organ- 
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ization of American citizens of the Jewish 
faith, since its inception in 1897, has 
propagated the concepts of American 
freedoms throughout the world. It has 
worked for the establishment and main- 
tenance of the democratic State of Israel, 
and has done much to introduce the 
American way of life there. In addition 
to the American House in Tel Aviv, this 
organization also maintains an agricul- 
tural school in the country, at Kfar 
Silver, the only American-chartered 
school in Israel granting diplomas under 
the authority of the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 

On numerous occasions it has been 
cited for outstanding work in the public 
interest, as for instance on its 1J.S. sav- 
ings bond drive during the last war. 

Its convention in Washington was rep- 
resentative of the sentiments of its 
nationwide membership with units in 
some 700 major communities across the 
country. The resolutions which it 
adopted were not only thoroughly and 
spiritedly discussed at the convention, 
but they were considered by all of the 
local units prior to the convention. 
Thus, they comprise the serious and 
thoughtful views of its full membership. 
They are not merely the opinions of a 
resolutions or a steering Committee. 
They are the considered views of thou- 
sands of Americans about aspects of the 
existing international situation. 

Because the resolutions are so relevant 
to current affairs, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include them in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. They follow: 

EISENHOWER PEACE EFFORTS 

The convention salutes the President, of 
the United States and offers its prayers for 
the success of the efforts he has undertaken 
to find a road to peace with justice. May he 
be granted strength and health to continue 
to pursue every avenue toward the: removal 
of world tensions and the danger of war. 

The Zionist Organization of America rec- 
ognizes that the free world must stand firm 
to resist and repulse encroachments upon 
the freedom and rights of nations, wherever 
such encroachment may be attempted. At 
the same time it must be ready to search for 
all reasonable accommodation between the 
great powers, consistent with principle and 
in a spirit of good will and cooperation. 

U.S. ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 

The Zionist Organization of America bails 
and warmly supports the continued adher- 
ence of the United States to its generous 
policy of assisting underdeveloped nations 
to build up their economies and their so- 


cieties, in freedom and independence. Man- 


kind can conceive of no nobler ideal than 
that of sharing with other peoples the boun- 
ties with which the American Nation has 
been blessed. 

We take deep pride in the realization that 
our country continues to play a significant 
role in the development of Israel’s economy 
and the preservation of her security. 

We respectfully urge the continuation of 
the grants-in-aid and other economic assist- 
ance by our Government to the State of 


Israel, to maintain her independent demo- 
cratic existence. 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


The convention has noted with grave con- 
cern that the United Arab Republic has now 
virtually sealed the Suez Canal to all Israel 
commerce. The present deadlock makes in- 
escapable the conclusion’that the long ef- 
forts by the United Nations to enforce the 
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decision of the Security Council to maintain 
the Suez Canal as an international waterway 
cpen to all nations has resulted in failure. 
Nasser’s defiance of the United Nations 
and the Security Council’s decision as well as 
of the Constantinople Convention and his 
violation of his own pledges in relation to 
the canal are bound to encourage anarchy in 
the Middle East and to undermine the au- 
thority of the United Nations. His persis- 
tent flouting of international commitments 
must further endanger peace and stability. 
The convertitren notes hopefully that the 
Government of the United States is on record 
against the United Arab Republic’s blockade 
and is pledged to take action to uphold the 
rights of Israel and the maritime community 
as a whole.. The Zionist Organization of 
America respectfully urges the Government 
of the United States. to.use its influence with 
the World Bank to obtain ironclad guaran- 
tees for free canal transit for the shipping 
of all nations including Israel, as a condition 
for the granting of any financial aid for the 
improvement of the Suez Canal. 


BOYCOTTS AND BLOCKADE 


We urge the U.S. Government to use its 
best efforts ‘to end the illegal boycotts and 
blockade which are carried on by the Arab 
States against the State of Israel and against 
American firms and individuals friendly to 
Israel, 





White Sox Live in Second District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the lst session of the 86th Congress 
nears the end I think it is proper that I 
should acquaint my colleagues with the 
inside secret of why the Chicago White 
Sox are on the eve of winning their first 
pennant in 40 years. I appreciate the 
fact that my distinguished colleague and 
beloved friend from the 5th district, Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI, has a prior claim on the 
White Sox because their park is in the 
district that-he so ably represents, and 
also JoHN KiuczynskI1 is one of the most 
loyal and rabid White Sox fans that 
Chicago has ever known. But, Mr. 
Speaker, the circumstance of the loca- 
tion of the park is small indeed to the 
circumstance of where the players live 
when they are in Chicago. If they did 
not get good rest at night and good food 
and live in the choicest of residential 
environment, how could one expect them 
to win ball games? 

Here, Mr. Speaker, is the inside secret. 
The White Sox players when they are in 
Chicago live in the great Second Dis- 
trict. Everybody knows of Early Wynn. 
His name will go down as that of one 
of baseball’s immortals, and Billy Pierce, 
and Dick Donovan and Gerry Staley, all 
deserve to be in the hall of fame: They 
may play baseball in a lot in Jonw 


things of the world either come from or 
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have some connection with the Second 
Congressional District of Illinois. I am 
happy to have this opportunity of in- 
forming my colleagues before we adjourn 
that when the White Sox finally cinch 
their first pennant in 40 years the.Second 
District will be claiming a lot of the 
credit. 

Noel Nelson, whom Ken Harding and 
others at the last Democratic National 
Convention will favorably remember, has 
furnished me withthe evidence. Four- 
teen of the White Sox players and two 
coaches live at the Piccadilly Hotel, at 
5107 Dorchester Avenue, in the heart of 
the district that I have the honor to 
represent. They are Jim Landis, center 
field; Bubba Phillips, third base and out- 
fielder; Nellie Fox, second base; Jungie 
Jim Rivera, outfielder; Sherman Lollar, 
No. 1 catcher; Luis Aparicio, shortstop; 
Ken _McBride, pitcher; John Romano, 
No. 2 catcher; Gerry Staley, relief 
pitcher; Rudolpho Arias, pitcher; Turk 
Lown, relief pitcher; Ray Moore, pitcher: 
Bob Shaw, pitcher; Norman Cash, in- 
fielder; Tony Cuccinello, third base 
coach; Don Gutteridge, first base coach. 

Early Wynn, Billy Pierce and Billy 
Goodman live at the Flamingo Hotel at 
5520 South South Shore Drive. Al 
Lopez, the great manager of the White 
Sox, and Earl Torgeson, the great first 
baseman, live at the Shoreland Hotel. 
Pitcher Dick Donovan lives at the Coun- 
try Club apartments, 5530 South South 
Shore Drive. 

Miss Nelson adds: 

Now, Congressman, as you can see from 
the above, we have so far 19 out of the 25 
regular players on the team, plus the man- 
ager and two coaches who live in your dis- 
trict. You know, of course, that they are 
not permanent or voting residents—but this 
is where they live about half the year, while 
they are playing. Moreover, I know that for 
years the majority of the players have lived 
at the Piccadilly or Flamingo hoteis. Nellie 
Fox, for instance, I believe has stayed at the 
Piccadilly ever since 1950, when he came to 
the White Sox. The manager of the Picca- 
dilly Hotel told me that Barry Latman might 
move in theré within the week. 

It may turn out that most of these remain-~ 
ing players plus the two other coaches may 
live in the district. Also, as you of course 
know, Bill Veeck, owner of 56 percent of 
the team, lives at the Sherry Hotel, and I 
believe this is his legal residence. In fact, 
I’m sure of it. 


To the list furnished me by Miss Nel- 
son should be added, of course, the name 
of “Chuck” Comiskey, grandson of 
Charles Comiskey, whom we all called 
“the Great Roman,” and son of Louis 
Comiskey. The Comigkey of the third 
generation is a product of our Second 
District, and a graduate, if I remember 
correctly, of a high school in Hyde Park. 





Anniversary in Germany 


—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Septem- 

ber 15 will mark the 10th anniversary 
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of the election of Konrad Adenauer as 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
West Germany and also the 10th anni- 
versary of the election of President 
Heuss. 

On that day telegrams of congratula- 
tion to Chancellor Adenauer will come 
from many prominent Americans, in- 
cluding the Vice President of the United 
States and Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of the Catholic Diocese in 
my own city of New York; there were 
special broadcasts including those of 
Germania Broadcast and WGES in Chi- 
cago and special editorials including one 
in the Aufbau, of New York, on Presi- 
dent Heuss. 

I believe it would be of interest to my 
colleagues for the text of these messages 
to appear in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Chancellor Adenauer has become iden- 
tified with certain historic movements in 
the German Federal Republic which 
have stamped him as a leader for peace, 
freedom, and justice. His espousal of 
the integration of free Europe and of 
the pan-European role of the German 
people; his firm yet wise position on Ger- 
man reunification and Berlin; and his 
understanding in settling Jewish claims 
against Germany and standing fast 
against Arab intransigence have all se- 
cured his stature as a great statesman 
in the estimation of the free world. 
President Heuss’ leadership in these af- 
fairs has added immeasurably to the 
hopes of the whole free world for a new 
Germany. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the text of the messages and 
editorial referred to. 

Also, Mr. President, I append an in- 
teresting article on this anniversary, 
which appeared in the New York Post 
on Monday, September 14. 

There being no objection, the messages 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TELEGRAMS OF GREETING 

His Eminence Cardinal Spellman, arch- 
bishop of New York: 

“On this happy occasion I am pleased to 
felicitate His Excellency Dr. Konrad Ade- 
nauer and congratulate him on his coura- 
geous and effective leadership as Chancellor 
of West Germany. He has been a bulwark 
for the preservation of peace in hig country 
and also throughout the world. I renew my 
personal friendship and admiration for him 


‘recalling the occasion when he was a wel- 
* come guest in my home and in St. Patrick’s 


Cathedral in New York. May God grant 
him strength to. continue his challenging 
work to preserve the God-given rights to 
people at home~and everywhere.” 

Adlai E, Stevenson: 

“Only a few people leave lasting impres- 
sions on their own generation. Certainly 
the leader of Western Germany in its period 
of spectacular recuperation from disaster is 
such a person. I join countless fellow Amer- 


icans in our great respect and 
admiration for Chancellor Adenauer and 
for the rous, free, and 


peaceful, prospe 
friendly Germany he has helped creste.” 
Former Military Governor, U.S. Zone, Ger- 
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man relationship based on understanding 
and trust have contributed much to the 
growing strength of the free world and to his 
stature as a statesman. He has earned our 
respect and friendship.” 

U.S. Senator ALEXANDER WILEY: 

“T am happy indeed on this 10th anni- 
versary of the ascension to office of Ger- 
many'’s distinguished Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer to join with the millions of peo- 
ple who are grateful for his outstanding 
service. I am very happy and proud to call 
him friend.” 

Vice President Ricnarp M. Nrxon: 

“I appreciate this opportunity to join with 
you in commemorating over station WGES 
the 10th anniversary of the Chancellorship 
of Konrad Adenauer. It is indeed fitting on 
thts occasion that special tribute should be 
paid to this dedicated statesman and leader 
who has had such a vital part in guiding the 
physical and spiritual reconstruction of Ger- 
many and in restoring her to a position of 
honor in the community of nations. With 
every good wish to you-and your listeners.” 

U.S. Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY: 

“I am delighted to join in giving high 
praise to the distinguished German leader, 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. His unyield- 

“ ing opposition to Soviet pressure and Soviet 
threat deserve the gratitude of the free 
world. Under his leadership, German de- 
mocracy and freedom have flourished.” 

U.S. Senator STYLEs BrIpceEs: 

“Re your telegram today. My message fol- 
lows ‘Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s name 
will have a special page in world history, hon- 
ored and distinguished as a man who saved 
his country in its darkest hour from Com- 
munist infiltration and gloriously piloted it 
to the free world pinnacle on which it stands 
today’.” 

Congressman EMANUEL CELLER: 

“I send greetings to Chancellor Adenauer 
on the 10th anniversary of his leadership and 
my compliments to President Heuss and his 
able successor in the Presidency, Heinrich 
Luebke, Foreign Minister Brentano, and Eco- 
nomic Minister Erhard for work well done. 
Out of rubble and ruins, the Chancellor and 
his cabinet have built a strong republic, 
which is oriented westward and has done all 
and surdry to buckle itself as a staunch ally 
te the United States and Western democra- 
cies.” 

Former High Commissioner John J. Mc- 
Cloy: 

“Through a particularly trying period filled 
with domestic and international problems of 
the greatest magnitude Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer has emerged as one of the world’s 
leading statesmen, He with President Heuss 
has given character and direction to the new 
German state which has brought about a 
political stability and recovery as pronounced 
as the economic rehabilitation of the coun- 


“Chancellor Adenauer’s warm spirit of 
Western European unity based upon a new 
and broad understanding with France has 
marked him as an international figure as 
well as the leader of his own country. I am 
very glad to learn that you are commemorat- 
ing this 10th anniversary of his term in of- 
fice as it is fitting that this man’s contribu- 
tions to his nation and the free world should 
be especially recognized.” 

Minority leader, House of Representatives, 
CHaries A. HALLeck. 

“I am happy to join with the many Ameri- 
cans who are paying their respects to Chan- 
eellor Konrad Adenauer for his leadership 
during the past decade. We all wish for him 
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of office. The Chancellor has proved him- 
self as a leading-spokesman against Soviet 
aggression and a courageous advocate of 
democracy. I congratulate the Germania 
Hour, America’s oldest foreign language 
broadcast, on this special program.” 

Gov. William G. Stratton: 

“The reconstruction, progress. and pro- 
duction of Germany under the leadership 
of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer is a dra- 
matic demonstration of the ability of a free 
people, working under a free government, to 
improve their standards. It is an inspira- 
tion to all freedom-loving people throughout 
the world. I extend my congratulations and 
best wishes to the Chancellor on this occa- 
sion of his 10th anniversary in office.” 

Congressman THomas E. Morcan, chair- 
man, Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

“Acknowledging your telegram advising 
that on September 15 you will commemorate 
in a special program the 10th anniversary in 
office of Germany’s distinguished Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, it is indeed a pleasure for 
me to join with you in honering Chancellor 
Adenauer as one of the great and outstanding 
statesmen of our time. Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s selfless dedication to the weliare of 
his people and country has won our highest 
admiration and esteem.” 

Mayor Richard J. Daley: 

“As mayor, on behalf of all of the people 
of Chicago, I am happy to join today with 


the Germania Broadcasting Co. in com- 
memoration of the 10th anniverssry of the 
administration of Konrad Adenauer, Chan- 
cellor of the German Federal Republic. 
“Under his stewardship, th eple of West 


Germany have enjoyed a new era of govern- 
ment, the triumph of democracy as compared 


to the despotism of Easter» Euro; In the 
past decade, Chancellor A:'snauer’s Germany 
has come to produce twice as much coal as 
East Germany, three times as much electric- 
ity, and eight times as much steel. This 
productivity was reflected last year in a favor- 


able balance of trade in excess of $2 billion 
and a foreign exchange gold baiance of $5 
‘billion. Such achievements have had a 
healthy economic impact on the free world, 
and the people of Chicago look forward tc the 
day when ever more ships from the great 
Federal Republic tie-up in the new inter- 


national seaport that is Chicago. As mayor, 
I have long been aware of the great and en- 
during contributions which Americans of 
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German descent have made in helping to 
build Chicago as one of the great cities of 
the earth. It was not by chance that one 
German-born citizen, John Peter Altgeld, 


became an outstanding Chicagoan and a 
great Governor of Illinois. 
“The same devotion to democracy which 


made Governor Altgeld great may be seen 
today in the able leadership of Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer. We pay tribute today to 
the great strides of West Germany under 
his administration as a partner in the de- 
fense, democracy, and economic sufficiency 
of the Western alliance.” 


[From the New York Post, Sept. 14, 1959] 
A House BY A River 
(By Seymour Freidin) 

The Bundestag had a birthday the other 
day, but nobody seems to have remembered 
it. 

The West German Parliament is housed in 
& low-slung pile of masonry fronting on the 
Rhine. It’s been closed, except to some 
painters slapping whitewash in a desultory 


“way on a few bare spots. The 500 parlia- 


mentarians, including Chancellor Adenauer, 
are still on vacation. 

It seemed a little strange, however, that 
the 10th anniversary of the Bundestag 
should have slipped by unncticed. This is 
where the latest experiment in German par- 
Mamentary democracy is practiced. This is 
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where the German economic miracle was 
planned. 

As a capital for West Germany, Bonn is 
convenient for practicaHy only one man. 
Adenauer is virtually the only politician in 
Germany who thinks Bonn is a pretty good 
place for a capital. He has lived in the 
Rhineland all his long life. 

The wisecracks about Bonn’s place in the 
political sun are about as long-and hoary 
as Joe Miller’s jokebook. Many are quite 
valid, especially those touching on the drab- 
ness of activity inside the Bundestag. De- 
bate is totally uninspiring and torpor char- 
acterizes the political outlook of most of the 
participants. 

Adenauer himself is probably the out- 
standing reason for this somnolence. He is 
the most powerful figure inside and out of 
the Bundestag. His majority is dutiful. 
The same obedience to party discipline exists 
in the opposition Social Democrats, They 
don’t get out of line either. 

But to call the Bundestag an instrument 
of revenge-seeking militarists, as Khru- 
shchev has often done, distorts the whole 
picture. The Russians need only to look 
across to East Berlin and cee their image in 
what is called the Volkskammer—the 
People’s Chamber. This is a real rubber- 
stamp job. And it contains, proportionately. 
far more veterans of the Nazi Party than the 
Bundestag. 

This Communist Germen Parliament will 
soon celebrate its own 10th anniversary. The 
division of Germany became complete in 1949 
when the two Germanys set up shop in two 
Parliaments. Nothing can become more per- 
manent than the self-perpetuity of office 
holders. 

One of the immediately discernible differ. 
ences between the two German Parliaments 
is the right of opposition. If the debate in 
Bonn is uninspired and colorless, that is the 
fault of the opposition. Adenauer has lots of 
critics. They get a hearing and they get big 
press play. But they don’t get votes, which 
is nobody’s fault but their own. 

Up in East Berlin, where the comrades are 
preparing the usual spontaneous celebra-- 
tion to mark the Volktkammer’s 10th birth- 
day, a man’s present loyalty atones in full 
for his past. That is another great difference 
with Bonn. An odorous record here is fre- 
quently exposed, held up to parliamentary 
and public examination. 

But consider the case of Ernst Grossmenn 
in East Germany. He became a party golden 
boy and a hero of labor. The Volkskammer 
often applauded him and greeted news. of 
his high decorations with fervent thanks. 
Grossmann won commendations from both 
Stalin and Khrushchev. 

Grossmann, it later developed, had been 
an SS (Elite Guard) man and an officer at 
one of the worst Nazi concentration camps. 
The Communists deliberately concealed his 
past until it was dug up from under them. 
Then they had no choice but to get rid of 
Grossmann, by now a member of the central 
committee. It could not have happened in 
the Bundestag here. ‘The opposition would 
have seen to it. 


In East Germany there are about 50 men 
like Grossmann sitting in the Volkskammer. 
Nobody has so far shown any crusading zeal 
to get rid of them. 

The Bundestag’s first 10 years have not 
been as for parliamentary tradition- 
alists. But compared with the first decade 
of the Volkskammer, it looks like the mother 
of parliaments, 


[From Aufbau, New York] 
A PRESIDENT RETURNS TO AUTHORSHIP— _ 
THEODOR Heuss’ FAREWELL TO BONN 
(By Manfred George) . 
Last Saturday, Dr. Theodor Heuss, Presi- 
dent of the West German Republic, again 
turned into plain Theodor Heuss, private 
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citizen of Germany. And this private citizen 
exchanged the presidential palace for a small, 
comfortable villa in the vicinity of Stutt- 
gart. This much-honored and honor-deserv- 
ing man took upon himself the heavy burden 
of the presidency after the Second World 
War. Now that he has resigned after 10 
years of official service, he has chosen a beau- 
tiful, blessed countryside for his retirement 
residency. 

During his 10 years in office he accom- 
plished what scarcely any leader of the 
German people had ever been able to do: he 
stayed clear of party fights; yet that in it- 
self would only have been interpreted as 
weakness or shrewdness. At the same time, 
however, he won for himself such respect, 
such authority and genuine love that he be- 
came what once used to be referred to as a 
father of the people. 

If one just recalls the embattled figures 
of Ebert and Hindenburg, or even the last 
Kaiser, the difference in the people’s atti- 
tude toward Heuss immediately becomes ap- 
parent. He really was “Papa Heuss.” And 
the most wonderful thing about it was the 
fact that he was a strong personality, a man 
whose importance did not only stem from 
the amiability of his character or his popu- 
larity, but that above all-he exercised moral 
authority during a time when great suffer- 
ing had to be alleviated. 

In addition, those were the years in which 
a totally demoralized people, enslaved by the 
Nazi tyranny, partly had lost its common- 
sense, partly had been humiliated by the 
brown-shirted usurpers who had tortured it 
and robbed it of honor and human dignity. 
This people needed primarily a leader who 
was above the fights of the opinions of the 
day, beyond influences and considerations, 
who was a. guardian of intellectual values 
and an arbitrator of moral issues. 

It. was on the basis of his great humanistic 
intellect and his humanity that Theodor 
Heuss was so beautifully effective. He was a 
real stroke of luck for the Germans. 

His retirement now represents the natural 
end of a task which at the very outset had 
been limited in-time. For Theodor Heuss it 
does not meat retirement from learning and 
productivity. It is axeturn to privacy, to his 
garden and his desk, and to the creative ac- 
tivity which will make up the total balance 
of a wisely spent life. 

He will go his way not only accompanied 
by the good wishes of his countrymen but of 
all those in the world who saw in President 
Heuss the personification of the true 
Germany. 





Record of the 1st Session, 86th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker: the 1st ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress has been a 
long and highly productive one in the 
sense that the Democratic majorities 
moved steadily forward on a progressive, 
sound, and responsible course. The 
necessary authorization and appropria- 
tion bills were given careful scrutiny, 
they were trimmed where this seemed de- 
Sirable, and they were passed expedi- 
\tiously. The country’s foreign policy was 
upheld, the mutual security funds 
deemed essential were voted after the 
President’s proposals had been properly 
considered and reviewed in accordance 
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with legislative responsibility and obli- 
gation, 

The 86th Congress, as did preceding 
Democratie Congresses, reduced the 
budget requests of President Eisenhower. 
‘The President asked for $74,858 million. 
The Congress lopped $1,882 million from 
this. In the two sessions of the 85th 
Congress, the budget submitted by the 
President had been cut over $6 billion. 

The Congress labored diligently to re- 
duce spending authorizations below those 
recommended by the President, with- 
out sacrificing important programs to 
strengthen the economy in the long run. 

It is only candid, however, to report 
that the session was in many ways a 
frustrating one, because the Eisenhower 
administration tried to reverse the elec- 
tion of very solid majorities last Novem- 
ber by the: formidable threat of vetoes. 

An odd thing seemed to happen to 
the administration. Whereas President 
Eisenhower only a couple of years ago— 
in January 1957—presented what might 
have been called a New Deal budget, 
showing a great deal of concern for social 
services the people need and deserve, he 
showed in 1959 that he had backed clear 
away from this position. In 1957 he was 
almost directly attacked by the man who 
was then his Secretary of the Treasury, 
George M. Humphrey, and the upshot 
was that he surrendered. He became 
increasingly obsessed with what he chose 
to call the spending issue, and he never 
again bothered to ask himself whether 
what he labeled spending was for a good 
purpose or a bad, wasteful purpose. He 
used to talk about modern Republican- 
ism and progressive conservativism and 
the middle of the road. But these 
phrases disappeared after his surrender 
to Humphrey, who left the administra- 
tion to become president of a large steel 
company. 

The record is clear—on such subjects 
as housing, school construction, slum 
clearance, health programs, which are of 
enormous importance to the great ma- 
jority of Americans who live in cities and 
in suburban areas close to cities, he 
moved steadily to the right of the late 
Senator Taft; He became more con- 
servative on these subjects, and even 
on labor legislation, than Taft had been. 
Because of this, the record of the session 
was a record of the collision between 
realistically progressive Democratic ideas 
and the President’s rigid determination 
to veto the results of the 1958 election. 

We must understand two things: 

First. There has been no political cold 
war between the President and the Dem- 
ocratic Congress such as the Republicans 
used to predict. This is the third Con- 
gress in succession in which Democrats 
have held a majority under a Republican 
White House, and yet partisanship has 
been held to a minimum. 

On foreign policy, the President has 
been upheld. No one. has attempted to 
embarrass him in regard to such things 
as the meetings with Khrushchev, or our 
relations with our North Atlantic allies. 


The basic foreign policy of the United 


States, which originated with President 
Truman and two great Secretaries of 
State, George C. Marshall and Dean 
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Acheson, has been sustained wherever 
the President felt-it carried him. 

Second. The President, on the other 
hand, might be considered to have used 
his veto power and the threat of his veto 
to wage a kind of political cold war on 
the 1958 election returns by stubbornly 
blocking the development of domestic 
programs the people have repeatedly 
shown they demand. As of the close of 
this session, he allowed no new programs, 
and only the vigor of Congress prevented 
him from scaling down those already in 
existence. 

My own work has been concentrated, 
as usual, in the area of the two commit- 
tees on which I serve—the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

It is fair to say that American de- 
velopment of a nuclear-powered aircraft 
has been pushed through by our efforts 
and against the opposition of the admin- 
istration, which, in familiar fashion, has 
seemed more worried about budget bal- 
ancing than about the security of the 
Nation. It has seemed to feel, at least, 
that a technically balanced budget was 
@ greater element in our security than 
nuclear-power development. It is a 
viewpoint with which I do not agree. 

I worked as a member of a special sub- 
committee headed by Congressman Hotri- 
FIELD, of California, which delved deeply 
into the subject of the dangers from 
nuclear fallout, on which the future of 
the whole world may depend, and the 
subcommittee broke through the bar- 
riers created by the administration to 
produce an interim report that both 
abates unnecessary fears and emphasizes 
the directions in which we should move. 

The subject of radiation hazards in 
industrial operations also was studied 
comprehensively. This is a whole new 
field, involving_safety precautions, public 
health, insurance responsibilities, and 
the proper obligations of the Federal 
Government in meeting a new national 
problem. It is a difficult area, involving 
State and Federal cooperation, but the 
work must still be done, and we have 
made progress. 

In addition, I was directly involved in 
one of the President’s celebrated vetoes. 

In cooperation with Senator Huperr 
Humpnrey, of Minnesota, I sponsored a 
bill to reverse an Eisenhower administra- 
tive recrganization plan of 1953 which, 
in the judgment of Congress, placed the 
lending policies of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration in the hands of the 
REA’s enemies, A resolution was passed 
to cancel the reorganization plan and re- 
store the REA as an agency operating 
with some initiative and creative respon- 
sibility, but still subject to the direct ad- 
ministrative control of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. It was the belief of Con- 
gress that the administration had vio- 
lated its 1953 promises that the REA 
would not be hamstrung by the reorgani- 
zation plan. 

‘The President vetoed the bill, and a 
valiant effort to overturn the veto failed 
by just four votes in the House. I was 
deeply disappointed, because I believe in 
the REA and do not think that its proud 
record justified the Eisenhower-Secre- 
tary Benson treatment of the rural elec- 
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tric-end-telephone systems as an un- 
loved Stepchild. In another sense, also, 
I felt that the failuré of the overriding 
vote was disappointing, because it gave 
the White House political advisers a 
sense of security in threatening that 
various other measures would be vetoed. 
The effect was that there was little pres- 
sure on the administration to try to find 
reasonable aréas of compromise, and the 
end result was that Congress was unable 
to pass perfectly reasonable programs 
that would have commanded the gen- 
eral support of the public. 

The palace guard went too far, at last, 
on the second public works bill author- 
izing water development projects even 
after Congress had reduced the public in- 
vestment to the total the President set 
as his limit. At this both Houses re- 
belled, because it is intolerable for a veto 
of such projects to be defended on the 
argument that nobody but the Budget 
Bureau has any policy control in the 
development of America’s waterways, 
rivers and harbors. Congress, too, has a 
role to play, and it asserted its consti- 
tutional rights to authorize projects for 
the enhancement of America’s national 
resources. 

This ended the President’s record for 
“never having a veto overridden”—a 
record temporarily preserved only by the 
device of a White House survey leading 
to his signature on an earlier airport 
construction bill because he was reliably 
informed by his party leaders that he 
could not win on a veto. 

The efforts of Congress to pass a sound 
and fair labor-management bill were 
seriously impeded by administration ef- 
forts to make political capital from an 
issue that should have nothing to do with 
partisanship. 

Looking backward, perhaps everyone 
can realize that all the bills seriously of- 
fered in Congress were equally strong 
in the sense that they would impose 
ground rules that honest union leaders 
are glad to accept and which, in fdct, 
they long ago accepted in practice in 
overwhelming numbers without the need 
of a law. But the Republicans in Con- 
gress did not want the Democrats to get 
eredit for passing an effective but fair 
bill, so they shouted that our bills were 
“weak.” A GOP spokesman let it slip 
out that he wanted a “killer” or no legis- 
lation at all, and this was the attitude 
of the administration. President Eisen- 
hower even endorsed a section of the 
legislation that his own Secretary of La- 
bor Mitchell had opposed in testimony, 
and the Secretary had to swallow the 
reversal. 

Insofar as the legislation actually in- 
jures honest unions, particularly small 
and weak unions in antiunion low-wage 
Sections of the country, it will be bad 
class legislation rather than a reform 
proposal. It will damage Illinois indus- 
try and industry specifically in Madison 
and St. Clair Counties, where our unions 
are strong, well established and are not 
going to be broken. By encouraging low- 
wage sections to continue to try to at- 

tract runaway business, it may increase 
the differential in prosperity and good 
wages between areas. I would have 
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greater preferred a sound reform bill, 
limited to reform, rather than anything 
advocated as “killer” legislation and 
sponsored with partisan purposes. 

There are a great many credits in the 
record of the session in which Congress 
resisted attempts of the administration 
to kill ' useful and desirable programs. 

For instance, the White House group 
says that Federal spending in what are 
ealled federally impacted areas, where 
there are large concentrations of people 
due to defense or other Government 
activities, is wrong. Several school dis- 
tricts in Madison and St. Clair Counties 
participate in this program. Congress 
did not agree and refused to nonappro- 
priate the program out of existence. 

The White House also tried to scale 
down or abandon the relatively new anti- 
pollution program, under which cities are 
helped to meet their massive problems of 
water pollution and sewage disposal. 
The matter of pure water supplies is 
surely a national issue, but Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s advisers tried to argue that self- 
reliance would be sapped unless we 
abandoned our efforts to promote the 
swift development of antipollution sys- 
tems with Federal aid. 

Congress refused to go along with this, 
and after both Houses had passed bills to 
increase the program, instead of killing 
it, it was agreed to hold the measure in 
conference committee until next Jan- 
uary when Congress is back in session 
and action can be completed without 
risking a pocket veto. After Congress 
reconvenes, the President will have to 
veto the bill directly by refusing his sig- 
nature or let it become law. The total 
program will not be seriously impeded 
by the 4 months of delay. 

Congress repeated its pattern of the 
last several years and insisted on author- 
izing and appropriating more money for 
medical research than the President said 
he wanted. The sum is not bing in a rel- 
ative sense, and it would be folly to let 
people die unnecessarily of cancer and 
cardiac diseases when substantial break- 
throughs may be made by the investment 
of a few millions more in money. 

This Democratic Congress has been an 
economy* Congress. Despite the hocus 
pocus constantly talked about by the 
administration, the session has actually 
slashed the proposed spending programs 
of the Budget Bureau in bill after bill. 
It has slashed the proposed authoriza- 
tion bills, sending each of them under 
the careful scrutiny of expert commit- 
tees and trained committee staff experts. 

A certain trickery is involved when 
people toss around Government spending 
figures without any clear sense of ethics. 
One might suppose, for example, that an 
administration that talked about econ- 
omy so frequently would have a proud 
record of budget balancing, but in fact 
President Eisenhower rolied up a record 
peacetime budget deficit of $12 billion 
for his last fiscal year. Even more em- 
barrassing to him, however, was the 
danger that he might have another 
deficit in fiscal 1960, which is an election 
year. So we saw instance after instance 
in which, for bookkeeping purposes only, 
the White House tried to get spending 
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charged against last year rather than 
the 1960 fiscal books. It does not mean: 
either more or less spending, but merely 
involves a political talking point. 

There can be trickery also in such 
things as the highway program. Mr. 
Eisenhower insisted on raising gasoline 
taxes to pay for the Interstate System, 
which was threatened with a slowdown. 
There were obviously many ways to raise 
the money—by general revenues or by 
setting aside funds from taxes already 
imposed, as well as by raising gasoline 
taxes again. But the administration 
kept on demanding the highest possible 
raise in gasoline taxes—which would give 
the White House credit for keeping the 
program rolling and Congress the blame 
for imposing special new highway-user 
levies that, in the opinion of many of us, 
were unnecessarily and: improperly high. 
A compromise was obviously required, 
and it would have been easier to get if 
the administration had not adopted so 
self-righteous an attitude in regard to its 
own proposals. 

Perhaps the greatest service of the ses- 
sion has been in its demonstration of the 
clashes of philosophy between the ad- 
ministration and the Democratic ma- 
jority. Look at the record of programs 
blocked by vetoes or threats of vetoes: 

They include an effort to develop a 
new farm bill. They include Federal aid 
to schools, where administration hostility 
forced the scaling down of bills and even 
the smaller programs were not given a 
green light. - 

They include housing, where the FPresi- 
dent vetoed a comprehensive but com- 
promised bill, then vetoed a somewhat 
scaled down bill, and finally .accepted 
only a third measure. 

The President gave no affirmative 
leadership for an improved minimum 
wage system, to meet needs that are now 
apparent to modernize a sound program. 
When the administration was asked to 
help modernize the unemployment com- 
pensation system, it refused, and said 
that no such thing was justified. When 
hearings were held on a bill to improve 
the social security system by liberalizing 
retirement age provisions, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare went 
before the committee and said he was 
against it. 

A highly respected liberal Republican, 
Senator Arken, of Vermont, said after 
the last election that the President’s 
trouble was that he didn’t understand 
the difference between waste and useful 
and desirable public investment. I 
thoroughly agree, and I regret that the 
session has demonstrated that this fail- 
ure in comprehension in the White House 
has been more flagrant ‘rather than 
modified. . 

The result is to leave us a great deal 
of work for next year—and the work 
will have to be done no matter what the 
difficulties are. 

The ist session of the 86th Congress 
came to an end at 6:21 a.m., Tuesday,. 
September 15, after finally approving 
the mutual security appropriation bill 
and extending the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission for 2 years. It had been in 
continuous session longer than any er 
session of Congress since 1951, 


Se 
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One-fourth of the Historical Buildings in 
Existence in This Country in 1941 Have 
Since Been Destroyed, Many of Them 
by Modern Highways Financed by the 
Federal Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, according to a recent estimate 
one-fourth of the historical buildings in 


existence in this country in 1941 have. 


been destroyed, many of them by the 
modern highways financed in part by the 
Federal Government. 

This is a shameful thing. Many kinds 
of criteria are considered by the high- 
way builders in reaching their decisions 
as to where highways should be located 
but criteria as. to the national, regional, 
or local historical and architectural sig- 
nificance of buildings which may lie in 
the path of these highways are not taken 
into account. I think that President 
Eisenhower and the Federal highway offi- 
cials must shoulder a large part of the 
blame for this disregard of the precious 
and irreplaceable heritage which is being 
destroyed by the Federal highway pro- 
gram, I have said before and I will say 
again that never before have powerful 
Federal officials shown so little interest 
in, or knowledge of,*the importance of 
the great heritage which is ours in the 
buildings linking us with our past. 

We are horrified when we read about 
the destruction of great libraries or 
priceless art by military commanders in 
the field from ancient times to the World 
War. of recent years. In this century 
all governments have set up elaborate 
procedures to prevent such destruction 
whenever possible. But how much more 
must we condemn the heedless, thought- 
less destruction in peacetime of our 
priceless cultural heritage by high Fed- 
eral officials who will not raise a finger 
to require that Federal funds shall not 
be used to aid such destruction? 

A Saturday Evening Post cover of July 
18, 1959, by the distinguished artist, 
John Falter, of Bucks County, Pa., calls 
attention to the loss of our Nation’s 
historic sites and structures due to the 
accelerated pace of highway construc- 
tion. The painting shows engineers lay- 
ing out a new highway route through the 
wing of a typical historic old Bucks 
County stone farmhouse while the owner 
— his hands in anger and frustra- 
ion. 

This anger and frustration has become 
increasingly widespread as the feder- 
ally assisted highway programs takes an 
increasing toll of our historic sites and 
structures. John Oakes called attentiom 
to this situation in an-article: ‘“Conser- 
vation: Our Historic Sites Are in Dan- 
ger’—-New York Times, December 1, 
1957; as did Nona Brown in the same 
newspaper—September 28, 1958—in an 
article entitled “The Fight To Save the 


Nation’s Landmarks.” A recent Reader’s 
Digest article early this year entitled 
“Wanton Disregard of Our Nation’s Her- 
itage” points out that at least 25 percent 
of the finest historical and architectural 
buildings existing in 1941 have since 
been destroyed. 

The urgency of this situation requires 
the. immediate passage of several bills 
which have been introduced in this Con- 
gress by Senators James E. Murray, Hu- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY, and Josepu S. 
CLARK, JR., and by a number of Members 
of this House, particularly my H.R. 285, 
H.R, 3509, H.R. 4046, and H.R. 6680. The 
major stumbling block to the enactment 
of this legislation is the lack of any re- 
port by the administration setting forth 
the position of President Eisenhower on 
this matter of historic preservation. It 


js a matter of record that when the ad- 


ministration is really interested in some- 
thing it can furnish a report on legisla- 
tion within a matier of a few days at 
most, yet months have dragged by with- 
out a report on this legislation which has 
as its purpose the preservation of our 
cultural heritage. 

There are increasing signs that the 
American people are getting fed up with 
the run-around the administration is 
giving them on this subject, Mr. Speaker, 
and are determined to do something 
about it. One heartening example of 
this. newly found determination, which 
could have important results in encour- 
aging similar action elsewhere, took 
place recently in New Jersey. 

Here is what happened, something 
reminiscent of some of the farm auctions 
of the depression years of the 1930’s when 
neighboring farmers simply refused to 
bid more than a nominal sum for the 
farm, its stock, and its equipment which 
was up for sale. Then, having bought 
the farm, it was given back to the hard- 
hit farmer who had owned it. 

On Tuesday, September 8, 1959, the 
historic Old Brick Tavern at Perryville, 
in Hunterdon County, N.J., was sold to 
make way for new Interstate Highway 78 
which will connect Phillipsburg, N.J., 
with the Holland Tunnel. The Trenton 
(N.J.) Evening Times declared on Sep- 
tember 10, 1959, that-— 

Fortunately for histoty, Robert Trubek, of 
Clinton, N.J., paid $250 to secure the building 
which was built in 1813 to serve as an inn 
for .stagecoach travelers between New 
Brunswick and Easton. 

Trubek, who was the only bidder, will 
spend $20,000 to move the tavern to a new 
site where it will be reconditioned and then 
sold. Any profits will be to the Hunterdon 
County Medical Center in Flemington. 


The rest of the story is told by B. A. 
Sorby, of the Delaware Valley Protective 
Association, who wrote me that— 

Lack of awareness on the part of high- 
way officials as to the great loss of historic 
sites and buildings occasioned by current 
construction is graphically illustrated by the 
Hunterdon County Democrat's story of Sep- 
tember 10 which —— ees 

le: on the oO e auction 
ee as (on ree) on the grounds 
that both the State and Federal Govern- 


‘ments had an interest in achieving the 


highest possible net return.” \ 
Mr. Sorby adds that— 
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Not only was Mr. Trubek allowed to pre- 
serve the building as part of our historic 
heritage, but the State and Federal Govern- 
ments were urging that he be forced to pay 
the highest possible price for the privilege. 

Best wishes for success in obtaining im- 
mediate passage of your bills. 


Let us hope that this action by the 
good people of New Jersey proves con- 
tagious, and that the citizens of other 
States are encouraged to emulate this 
fine example even to the extent of stag- 
ing another Boston Tea Party if neces- 
Sary to save our historic shrines. 

I include here the text of my bill H.R. 
6680, regarding which I shall continue 
to hope, perhaps in vain, that the Secre- 
tary of the Department of the Interior 
and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget will report favorably before the 
end of this year. I also include some 
correspondence, and articles from the 
Trenton Evening Times, the Trentonian, 
and the Hunterdon County Democrat 
which, taken together, reports on this 
matter in much greater detail than I 
have been able to. 

The matters foilow: 

H.R. 6680 


A bill to amend the Historic Sites Act of 
August 21, 1935, to provide a~method for 
preserving sites, areas, buildings, and ob- 
jects of national, regional, or local his- 
torical significance which are threatened 
with destruction by federally financed 
programs, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide for the preservation of historic Amer- 
ican sites, buildings, objects, and antiquities 
of national significance, and-for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 21, 1935 (16 U.S.C. 
461), is amended to read as follows: 

“It is hereby declared that it is a national 
policy to preserve for public use historic sites, 
areas (including sections of cities), build- 
ings, and objects of national, regional, or 
local significance for the inspiration and 
benefit of the people of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of such Act (16 US.C. 
1462) is amended by redesignating paragraph 
(k) as paragraph (m) and by adding after 
paragraph (j) the following new paragraphs: 

“(k) Carry out (insofar as practicable and 
appropriate) the same duties and functions 
with respect to historic areas (including sec- 
tions of cities) as those which are specified 
in the preceding paragraphs of this section 
with respect to historic sites, buildings, and 
objects. 

“(1) Protect and preserve, in the manner 
provided in section 8 and through the per- 
formance of such other functions of the type 
described in this section as the Secretary 
may deem appropriate, historic sites, areas 
(including sections of cities), buildings, and 
objects of national, regional, or local sig- 
nificance.” 

Sec. 3. Such Act is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 8. (a) Whenever the Secretary re- 
ceives a petition from any State or political 
subdivision thereof, or from the American 
Institute of Architects, the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, or any other or- 
ganization recognized by the Secretary for 
purposes of this section as being concerned 
with historic preservation, alleging that a 
Federal project or program or a State or local 
project or financed in whole or in 
part with Federal funds will seriously damage 
or destroy a historical site, area (including a 
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section of a city), building, or object of na- 
tional, regiona!, or local significance, or upon 
his own motion, the Secretary shall conduct 
an investigation, which shall include (but 
not be limited to) holding public hearings or 
affording the opportunity for such hearings, 
for the purpose of determining whether or 
not such site area, building, or object is of 
national, regional, or local historical sig- 
nificance. 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary determines 
under subsection (a) that a site, area, build- 
ing, or object is of national, regional, or local 
historical significance, he shall forthwith de- 
termine whether or not the proposed project 
or program will seriously damage or destroy 
it. 

“(c) Whenever the Secretary determines 
under this section that a site, area, building, 
or object of national, regional, or local his- 
torical significance will be seriously damaged 
or destroyed by a Federal project or program 
(actual or proposed) or by a State or local 
project or program which is or will be 
financed in whole or in part with Federal 
funds, he shall submit such determination 
to the head of the Federal department, 
agency, or instrumentality under the juris- 
diction of which the project or program is to 
be carried out; and after the receipt of such 
determination the head of such department, 
agency, or instrumentality shall not com- 
mence or further proceed with such project 
or program, or expend or approve the ex- 
penditure of any Federal funds (or further 
Federal funds) for such project or program, 
unless and until such project or program 
has been modified and the plans, specifica- 
tions, and contracts thereunder amended so 
as to provide to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary for the preservation of the historic 
site, area, building, or object involved. Such 
modification or amendment may be made 
notwithstanding any provision of law limit- 
ing the right of a department, agency, or 
instrumentality to modify a project or pro- 
gram or amend plans, specifications, or con- 
tracts, but shall otherwise be subject to all 
the provisions of the law under which the 
project or program is being or will be car- 
ried out.” 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior, in 
consultation with the American Institute of 
Architects, the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, and other organizations recog- 
nized by the Secretary as being concerned 
with historic preservation, shall make a con- 
tinuing study of the tax advantages, tech- 
nical and financial assistance, and other in- 
centives which could be provided (by legisla- 
tion and otherwise) to promote and encour- 
age the restoration and preservation of sites, 
areas, buildings, objects, and antiquities in 
the United States of national, regional, or 
local historical significance by the Federal 
Government, and by States, political subdivi- 
sions, private organizations, and individuals, 
giving appropriate consideration to the 
methods which have been used to encourage 
such restoration and preservation in other 
countries and in areas of the United States 
where intensive programs for historic preser- 
vation have been successfully carried out. 





DELAWARE VALLEY 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Stockton, N.J., September 14, 1959. 
FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THomPpson: In reference to my 
letter of August 8, 1959, with enclosures, in 
regard to the Old Brick Tavern, near Hamp- 
ton, N.J.. and -your bills H.R. 285 and HR. 
4046, please advise the status of these bills. 
The information is needed for news articles 
ZI am writing. 

Apparently the need for immediate passage 
of these two bills is increasingly realized now 
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that the Federal highway program is again 
underway. The Doylestown (Pa.) Intelli- 
gencer states: “Curtin backs bill to pro- 
tect shrines.” No mention is made of the 
author or number of the bill, but I assume 
Mr. Curtin was referring to your proposed 
legislation. 

The Trenton Evening Times (September 
10) story, “Vintage Homes Versus Pikes,” is 
based on the enclosed release which I sent 
out to the New York Times, New Brunswick 
Daily Home News, Newark Evening News, 
Newark Star-Ledger, Easton Express, Hunter- 
don County Democrat, Lambertville Beacon, 
South Rutherford Leader-Free Press, Red 
Bank Register, and Doylestown (Pa.) Intel- 
ligencer. I do not know how many of these 
papers carried the story other than the 
Trenton Times. 

The Trenton Evening Times of September 
14 carried a followup story on Mr. Trubek’s 
plans for restoration of the tavern. 

Lack of awareness on the part of highway 
Officials as to the great loss of historic sites 
and buildings occasioned by current con- 
struction is graphically illustrated by the 
Hunterdon County Democrat story of Sep- 
tember 10, which stated: “There was some 
pleading on the part of the auctioneer for 
other bids [on the tavern] on the grounds 
that both the State and Federal Government 
had an interest in achieving the highest pos- 
sible net return.” Apparently not only was 
Mr. Trubek to be allowed to preserve the 
building as part of our historic heritage, but 
the State and Federal Government were 
urging that he be forced to pay the highest 
possible price for the privilege. 

Best wishes for success in obtaining im- 
mediate passage of your bills. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. A. SorBy. 





NATIONAL TRUST FOR 
HisToric PRESERVATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 19, 1959. 
Mr. B. A. Sorsy, 
DVPA Director for Raven Rock, 
Stockton, N.J. 

Dear Mr. Sorspy: Thank you for the carbon 
of your letter of August 8, to Congressman 
FrRanK THOMPSON, JR., concerning the old 
Brick Tavern, on Route 22. We have been 
informed about the plight of this house 
some time ago, and I enclose carbons of my 
correspondence concerning this important 
landmark. I hope very much that my letters 
to the Federal and State road commission- 
ers may be helpful, and, at your request, I 
am sending a letter to the editor of the 
Democrat, Mr. D. H. Moreau, a copy of which 
is enclosed. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHARD H. How.anp, 
President. 
[From the Trenton Evening Times, 
Sept. 10, 1959] 
VirTace Homes Versus Pikrs—BattTLe Over 
Historic LANDMARKS 


An angry homeowner watches a group of 
surveyors plot the course of a new turnpike 
or expressway which will surely cut across 
the yard of his old stone farmhouse. 

That scene is repeated as many homeown- 
ers in New Jersey prepare to do battle with 
the State highway department on the age- 
old issue of new roads versus vintage homes. 

The Hunterdon County Historical Society, 
the Delaware Valley Protective Association, 
and individuals such as D. H. Moreau, editor 
of the Hunterdon County Democrat, have 
been battling the relentless advance of mod- 
ern highways through Hunterdon County’s 
historical heritage. 

“No one gets excited about any of this 
unless it hits close to home,” said one anti- 
highway man;. “And by then it’s often too 
late.” 
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One big hope of the homesteader who is 
resisting with all his resources the new super- 
highways is a congressional bill now stalled 
in committee. ’ 

Introduced and promoted by Congressman 
FraNK THOMPSON, JR., the land-saving bill 
would bar Federal-supported highways 
(which includes most major projects) from 
adversely affecting historical sites, buildings 
and objects of national significance. Thus 
far THoMpPson’s bill has gone nowhere, how- 
ever. 

One-fourth of the historical buildings in 
existence in this country in 1941 have been 
destroyed, according to one estimate. 

Pointing up the problem in New Jersey are 
two mammoth Federal-supported highway 
projects soon to be undertaken by the State 
highway department. Both projects will af- 
fect this country’s architectural history. 

On Tuesday the historical Old Brick Tav- 
ern in Hunterdon County’s Hampton was 
sold to make way for new Interstate Highway 
78 which will connect Phillipsburg with the 
Holland Tunnel. 

Fortunately for history, Robert Trubek, of 
Clinton, paid $250 to secure the -building 
which was built in 1813 to serve as an inn for 
stagecoach travelers between New Brunswick 
and Easton. 

Trubek, who was the only bidder, will 
spend $20,000 to move the tavern to a new 
site where it will be reconditioned and then 
sold. Any profits will be to the Hunterdon 
County Medical Center in Flemington. 

And a similar preservation move is welling 
up in Shrewsbury, near Bed Bank, where the 
mayor, town council, and residents are try- 
ing desperately to halt the proposed widen- 
ing to four lanes of a two-lane highway in 
the town’s center. 

The town is now planning a celebration of 
the 300th anniversary of the Shrewsbury 
Grant issued by King Charles in 1664. Co- 
lonial structures in the town will be reno- 
vated for the celebration. 


[From the Trentonian, Aug. 31, 1959] 
SEEK To Save FaMeD Op Brick TAVERN 
(By Eleanore Nolan Shuman) 


The fate of the venerable Old Brick Tavern 
at Perryville, 214, miles west of Clinton, is 
uncertain but public interest is great. Will 
the State raze it after it takes possession 
tomorrow or will some private source provide 
funds to have the structure moved? The 
picturesque building, considered one of the 
best examples of early American architecture 
in Hunterdon County, is important for its 
historic as well as its artistic values. 


Famed as a dining place on the old Bruns- 
wick-Easton Turnpike, the tavern enter- 
tained travelers and traders: Here, it is said, 
thousands of cattle and sheep changed hands 
annually. Just as the landmark became es- 
tablished because of its location on the turn- 
pike, so now it faces extinction because of 
its situation on a modern freeway. US. 
Highway 78, under joint Federal and State 
construction, calls for the removal of the 
building for it prevents the construction of 
an underpass at the Jutland-Norton inter- 
eee No crossings are allowed on highway 
evel. 

The edifice, an important part of the her- 
itage of New Jersey, was restored faithfully 
by its last two owners, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Marckstein, who found the place in a fright- 
ful condition when they purchased it 4 years 
ago. The ballroom, probably the handsomest 
room of the period in Hunterdon, contains a 
mantel, a work of art, that was restored after 
hours of hard and painstaking work. 

The interior details of the house are of 
great merit and the Marcksteins were quite 
encouraged when they sold their home to the 
State last June, because they were told to 
leave everything intact. This led them to 
believe that perhaps’ some of the valuable 
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items, such as the mantels and trim, might 
be preserved. 

The architecture of the building is of the 
colonial period although it was built as late 
as 1813. This is possibly because the archi- 
tect-builder, Cathhart, convinced the original 
owner that a dignified building would attract 
the genteel carriage and stagecoach trade. 
The building was almost completed in Sep- 
tember 1813 when a courier rode up the 
highway and told the mechanics working on 
the building of the surprise victory of Com- 
modore Oliver Hazard Perry over the British 
Fleet on Lake Erie. The craftsmen who were 
just putting on the last pair of rafters de- 
cided to celebrate. They finished their work, 
nailed a small bush on the peak of the roof 
as was the custom, poured some whisky over 
it and christened the place Perryville, which 
name it still retains as a post town. 

The tavern was popular during the pre- 
Civil War period but with the decline of the 
turnpike traffic due to the perfecting of the 
railroad, the building, after 1873, was used 
as a dwelling. Since the Marcksteins worked 
on it, the place has been restored to the 
original. 

Many groups are fighting to keep the 
building intact, particularly the Delaware 
Valley Protective Association, which is 
pledged to preserve the charm of the Dela- 
ware Valley. Under the leadership of Hal 
Clark of Doylestown, and Berthold A. Sorby 
ofRaven Rock, a wealthy donor may be influ- 
enced to contribute toward the moving and 
conserving of the structure. The under- 
taking is expensive but the building is a 
historic scenic asset that must be preserved. 

The Delaware Valley marches on. Its 
progress is heartening. Sometimes there is 
a little too much progress and historic 
values are forgotten. As travelers speed over 
distance-melting superhighways, they seldom 
consider the old structures they are speeding 
through but the public is beginning to care 
as they realize that our valuable historic 
heirlooms cannot be replaced. 

[From the Hunterdon County Democrat 
FPiemington, N.J., Aug. 6, 1959] 


BULLDOZERS WiLL RazE Owp Brick TAVERN 
UNLEss SrePs To Save It SOON MATERIALIZE 


(By D. H. Moreau) 


What will happen to the “Brick Tavern” 
at Perryville after the State takes possession 
September 1? 

From, all that has been revealed it will 
be razed. Bulldozers will move in and level 
the proud building, reminiscent of a century 
and a half ago when men traveled by stage- 
coach between New Brunswick and Easton 
and this was one of their stopping places— 
one of the“handsomest and finest of its day 
and still one of the best examples of colonial 
architecture in this part of New Jersey. 

There is talk, yes, of efforts to save the 
building, but so far they are only in the 
talking stage; for all intents and purposes 
the structure has but 3 weeks to stand. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis J. Marckstein, who 
bought the building 4 years ago, after receiv- 
ing solemii assurances from officials in the 
highway department that the then existing 
Route 22 would not encroach further in that 
direction, are sick at heart. 


IN PATH OF PROGRESS 


“It has been hard to take. I have shed 
all the tears I am going to-shed. We've just 
had to face the fact that we cannot stand in 
the path of ‘progress’ and are trying to be 
Philosophical about it all”, sald Mrs, Marck- 
stein as she ushered us into the commodious 
kitchen of the once popular tavern. In June 
the Marcksteins signed an agreement of sale 
with State highway negotiators. 

The kitchen, like the entire building, was 
in a frightful state when she and her hus- 
band took possession, Skilled in the hand- 
crafts and an engineer in his own right, Mr. 
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Marckstein starter working on the old bulld- 
ing and continued with the able assistance 
of his wife until well into 1958, when it 
seemed that nothing would dissuade the en- 
gineers from changing the course of the new 
freeway toward which the U.S. Government 
had appropriated millions. Formerly desig- 
nated FAI 102—it is now U.S. 78 on the offi- 
cial records. 
KITCHEN A MUSEUM 


The big kitchen, with its broad fireplace, 
furnished with the utensils gathered by the 
Marcksteins who spent years collecting and 
dealing in antiques, stands as a veritable 
museum—a display that would grace Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., or Shelburne, Vt. 

As a concession to this modern age Mrs. 
Marckstein had instalied a new electric 
range, refrigerator, and some other appli- 
ances, but everything is in keeping with the 
days when meals were prepared in this big 
kitchen for hungry and travel-weary patrons 
of the stagecoaches. These lumbered past, 
bound for Easton and the West,.or headed 
for Brunswick and the Raritan River boat to 
New York. 

Incidentally, the building did not have 
running water when the Marcksteins took 
possession. There was electricity, a few 
single bulbs suspended from the ceilings 
served as a reminder that Thomas A. Edison 
had improved on coal-oi) lamps and candles, 
Heat has also been installed—but not a pipe 
or a duct is visible. 

LOVELY DOORWAY 


The center room, which in stagecoach 
days was reception-dining room, is entered 
from the highway through a handsome 
arched doorway, with its heavy six-panel 
door. This was two rooms when the 
Marcksteins took over. A partition had been 
run through its center and the broad fire- 
place had been boarded up for a stove. It is 
quite different now, restored ‘to its -original 
simplicity and commodiousness. This room 
is handsomely and comfortably furnished in 
period antiques, including windsor dining 
chairs, an antique table, and uphoistered 
easy chairs. There is a simple shelf mantel 
over the wide tapered fireplace. 

At the far end and to the left one enters 
what in former times had been the bar room. 
This originally had been two rooms as there 
were two fireplaces and evidences of a parti- 
tion. The Marcksteins believe these two 
rooms were ladies sitting rooms in the origi- 
nal tavern. A later owner had installed a 
chair rail with wainscoting beneath—as 
protection from bar customers who were 
wont to lean their chairs against the walls. 

The mantel at the south side of this room 
is beautifully designed, giving full evidence 
that the builder and designer of the tavern 
was no ordinary craftsman. The bar was 
long since removed; the records show that 
no license was held there since early in the 
present century. As stated, there is no 
opening where formerly there was 4 fire- 
place on the side which served as a combi- 
nation parlor and hall. In one corner a 
stairway leads gracefully to the upper fioor, 

GRAND BALLROOM 


There are two small bedchambers at the 
west end, atop the stairs. To the left you 
enter what is now the large master bed- 
room. The Marcksteins and many who have 
seen the room, believe it once served as a 
ballroom. On this room the builder spared 
nothing when it came to providing a hand- 
some and appealing interior. The ceiling 
is surprisingly high for a room of the pe- 
riod. In the center of the east wall is a 
mantel which has made the mouth of many 
a decorator water. 

“It’s the finest I’ve seen anywhere and I 
have seen a good many,” said Mrs. Marck- 
stein. Its exquisite harid carving is in keep- 
ing with the design of the smaller and less 
ornate mantel on the first floor. And the 
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motif is carried out in door and window 
trim. 

The Marcksteins worked for weeks to bring 
out-the detail of this lovely mantel, which 
had been covered with innumerable layers 
of paint of different colors, not to mention 
soot, smoke, and dirt. To top it off, a later 
generation of owners had built a partition 
from wall to wall running smack into the 
fireplace and mantel. But they had spared 
this work of expert craftsmanship. Today 
the trim is finished in a lovely Williamsburg 
green and the bedroom furnishings are in 
keeping, including the handsome bedspreads, 
@ little rocker-chair crib by the fireplace, 
attractive sidetables, drapes, rugs, and other 
furnishings all of the period. Few museums 
boast a finer interior than this. And it is 
authentic, even to the wide-board floors, all 
hand finished. 

Over the kitchen end there is a single, low- 
ceilinged chamber, replacing what in later 
years had been two rooms. The old build- 
ing now has 7 rooms, as compared with if 
when the Marcksteins took over from the 
estate of Mrs. Clarence Zabriskie. The 
Zabriskies had once tilled the surrounding 
acres, now whittled down to a single acre at 
the southwest intersection of the Jutland- 
Norton road and Route 22. 


WHY PERRYVILLE? 


The history of Brick Tavern and how its 
site got the name Perryville is told in Snell's 
History of Hunterdon and Somerset Counties, 
published in 1881. Snell says in his chapter 
on Union Township: 

“Another tavern was one that was built 
by Cornelius Carhart, along whose lands the 
New Jersey Turnpike ran, It was built of 
brick and is sometimes called the Brick 
Tavern. It was erected in September 1813, 
at the time of Commander Perry’s victory on 
Lake Erie, the news of which was received 
through a courier as workmen were putting 
on the last tier of joists, who were so over- 
joyed at hearing of the victory that when they 
put on the last pair of rafters and nailed the 
bush on the peak, as was the custom of the 
day, and poured some whisky out of a bottle 
on it, they unanimously called it Perryville, 
which name it still remains as a post town. 
But it has not grown much since that day, 
only one dwelling and a blacksmith shop 
having been added to the tavern. It was a 
place that for many years (until the time of 
railroads) entertained drovers and droves--- 
more than any one hotel in all this section 
of country; thousands of cattle and sheep 
annually changed hands here. Railroad 
facilities have in great measure broken up 
the traffic.” 

How come that Brick Tavern is in archi- 
tecture of the colonial, rather than a later 
period? By 1813 concessions were being 
made by builders to a more modern style. 
Mrs. Marckstein believes that Carhart must 
have been an older man who adhered to the 
colonial style or possibly the architect- 
builder convinced him that it was worth 
the extra cost to-erect a building of more 
dignified style to attract the carriage and 
stagecoach trade. 

As a stopping place for drovers, the inn 
may have been found a bit too dignified and 
stylish—leading to interior changes like mak- 
ing two sitting rooms into a larger barroom 
and cobbling the ball room into two bed- 
chambers, 

HARDESTY. HOUSE 

But tradition says that the Brick Tav- 
ern catered to the inner man only. The old 
Hardesty House, farther west a few hundred 
yards and on the opposite side of the road 
and erected in 1843, put the drovers and the 
stagecoach patrons up overnight after they 
had been wined and dined at Brick Tavern. 
Here Monroe DeMott, Clinton real estate 
broker, who a few years ago restored Hardesty 
House, found plenty of evidence that lots of 
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patrons, horses, and cattle had been accom- 
modated. 

The big buildings back of Hardesty House 
burned last year. The barn, 80 feet iong, 
had many stalls for horses-and a carriage 
house, 150 feet long, with more than ample 
space for coaches and wagons. Hardesty 
House had plenty of rooms also for accommo- 
dating the drovers and travelers. 

When Mr. DeMott was excavating near 
Hardesty House he uncovered one of the old 
turnpike mileposts with the legend “32 Mi. 
to Brunswick.” He set it in concrete and 
it now graces the front yard of the house, 
now owned by Wintrop Clement. 


TAVERN SIGN 


The swinging tavern sign which formerly 
hung on the turnpike side of Brick Tavern 
now graces the walls of the Hunterdon 
County Historical Society in Flemington. Its 
weathered face bears the likeness of “Old 
Hickory’’—General Andrew Jackson. 

Dr. I. 8S. Cramer, late of Flemington, res- 
cued the sign years ago and it was given to 
the Historical Society for its collection of 
antiquities. 

There had been at least two buildings 
across the Jutland road on the opposite ccr- 
ner—a blacksmith shop and barn. Only one 
of these remains. 

The more popular entrance to the tavern 
in the days when it still served as a licensed 
place of refreshment was through the door in 
the west end. This formerly had a broader 
porch with a peak roof, as evidence in the 
brickwork shows. The bar was long since re- 
moved but the legend persists that it was a 
lively place—and at times a place of great 
solemnity. 

THE WAKE 

Once the proprietor, one Peter Mulvey, 
patronized his own barrel a bit to excess 
and passed out. His patrons solicitously 
lifted the proprietor’s bulk to the top of the 
bar, folded his arms, placed candles either 
side of him as for a wake. When Mulvey 
came to and noted the joke that was being 
played on him he quickly cleaned house of 
the jokesters. 

David Wean and his sister, Miss Ella Wean, 
of Pittstown, whose uncle’s wife was a 
daughter of Peter Mulvey, recall having vis- 
ited the place when the Mulveys were there. 
Mr. Wean remembers 55 or 60 years ago when 
the hotel was conducted on the premises. To 
the best of the recollection of members of 
the Mulvey family, Peter conducted the tav- 
ern about 11 years, commencing in about 
1874. At that time the farm contained about 
100 acres. 

Published records of the line of ownership 
fail to show Mulvey’s ownership. 


PRIOR OWNERS 


Cornelius Carhart, Jr., sold the tavern and 
100 acres April 1, 1833, to Daniel VanSyckel. 
The price was $4,661.77. Earlier deeds show 
that the elder Carhart had sold his son four 
parcels between 1794 and 1805, 8 years before 
the tavern was erected. 

VanSyckel owned the property until 1864 
when John T. Leigh bought it for $7,000 and 
resold it the next year to Joseph VanSyckel 
for $8,450. Two years later Joseph Van- 
Syckel sold it to Joseph Stires for $9,000. 
Those were boom (post-Civil War) times. 
The railroad had not yet made its impact on 
turnpike travel. 

1870 the crash had come and traffic had 
Richard Bellis, sheriff, 
over, selling the property to Mary Tay- 
lor, who in turn in 1873 sold it to Cornelius 
Apparently the Taylors had been 
Mary Taylor bought, because 
in 1851 shows the buitding 
the legend “S. Taylor Hotel.” Another 
of 
“John M. Leigh.” 


1860 designates the site 
In 1879 H. C. Beldon, sheriff, conveyed the 
back to Mary Taylor and in 1889 
sheriff, this time John T. Cox, stepped 
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in, selling the property to the executors of 
Charles T. Tomlinson, deceased. William 
Deremer bought the place in 1902 and soon 
conveyed it to Clarence A. Zabriskie. The 
latter family never conducted a hotel there 
but used it as a farmhouse, and after his 
death Clarence’s widow, Mary J. Zabriskie, 
continued to live there. In 1955 the Marck- 
steins became the owners. 
THE FUTURE? 

The Marcksteins plan to move soon to 4 
dwelling in Petticoat Lane, between Annan- 
dale and Cokesbury, which they. bought re- 
cently from Andrew Fox. Mr. and Mrs. 
Marckstein have been given not the slight- 
est clue as to the State’s plans for “Brick 
Tavern.” They were told that everything 
in the building must be left intact, which 
has encouraged them to feel that some of 
the valuable items, such as the mantels and 
trim, may be preserved. The Marcksteins, 
when told that the building stood in the 
highway’s path, inquired into the possi- 
bility of moving the structure. They found 
that it would have to be encased in a 
steel framework for reinforcement and 
would have to be moved in two sections, the 
kitchen wing being separated from the main 
structure. They said that lack of nearby 
property on which it could be placed and the 
necessity of removing electric power lines to 
provide clearance, discouraged them. 

Recently some individuals have given 
further study to the possibilities of moving 
the house in the direction of “The Hens- 
foot,” near the Jutland school and preserv- 
ing it for some public purpose or selling it 
eventually, any net return to go to a charity. 
These plans are still nebulous. 

It looks at this writing as though, soon 
after September 1, the bulidozers will take 
over. 





Needed: A Department of Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment which I made concerning the need 
for a Department of Science. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Neepep: A DEPARTMENT OFr SCIENCE 


More than 2 years ago, before the adjourn- 
ment of the ist session of the 85th Congress, 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
through its Subcommittee on Reorganiza- 
tion, of which I was chairman, undertook a 
study directed toward the reorganization of 
the civilian science program of the Federal 
Government. That was 2 months or more 
before Sputnik No. 1 was sent into orbit by 
the U.S.S.R. 

Immediately following this important de- 
velopment in the science field, which indi- 
cated that the Soviet Union was far ahead 
of the United States in the space field, there 
was a tremendous upsurge of public opinion 
in support of immediate action to eliminate 
existing deficiencies in the civilian science 
program of this.country. 

Pursuant to action taken by the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, the Subcom- 
mittee on Reorganization developed legisla- 
tion entitled “The Science and Technology 
Act of 1958,” which was introduced in the 
2d session of the 85th Congress as S. 3126. 
This bill proposed the creation of a Depart- 
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ment of Science and Technology; Standing 
Committees on Science and Technology in 
the Congress; to establish National Institutes 
of Scientific Research; to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal loan and loan insurance for 
college or university education in the psysi- 
cal and biological sciences, mathematics, and 
engineering; to authorize the establishment 
of scientific programs outside of the United 
States; and for other purposes, 

The program outlined in the report sub- 
mitted to the Senate in the form of a 
Senate document (S. Doc. 90, 85th Cong.) 
resulted in many legislative actions de- 
signed to carry out the objectives set forth 
in Senate Document 90. In furtherance of 
the program the Subcommittee on Reorgani- 
zation held hearings on certain aspects of the 
civilian science activities, particularly as they 
related to the Federal Government’s docu- 
mentation program, and issued a summary of 
actions taken by the Commmittee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and other committees 
of the Congress soon after the convening of 
the 86th Congress. This was printed as Sen- 
ate Report No. 120 of the 86th Congress on 
March 23, 1959. Although a number of con- 
structive actions have been taken to bring 
about improvement in the civilian science 
structure of the Federal Government and 
certain new agencies have been created, there 
still remains much overlapping and dupli- 
cation among the existing Federal agencies 
and it is essential that the necessary reor- 
ganizations be effected without further delay. 

Among the steps already taken to accom- 
plish necessary reorganizations in the civil- 
jan science field was the appointment of a 
Special Assistant to the President for Science 
and Technology; the creation of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committees on Science and 
Technology and on Government Organiza- 
tion; the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific Research and Development, later 
superseded by the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology; the extension of 
the authority of the NACA through the crea- 
tion of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, and the establishment of 
Committees on Science in the House and 
Senate. 

While these steps have been helpful and 
undoubtedly are necessary actions toward 
accomplishing the overall objectives of per- 
fecting Government operations in the field of 
science, further consideration must be given 
to still existing inadequacies not only in 


_these agencies but in other areas which 


must be coordinated with operations of a 
similar or related character and reorganized 
under more cohesive administrative controls. 

There are approximately 50 agencies which 
perform some science and researeh activities 
having direct application to the overall 
science program of the Government. In 
addition to the four Presidential advisory 
groups dealing with science, there are three 
major independent science agencies or com- 
missions, the National Science Foundation, 
the NASA, and the AEC, and more than 40 
components of other departments and agen- 
cies which operate science and engineering 
programs supposedly related to the major 
departmental mission for which the depart- 
ments were established, or for which special 
agencies were created. Some of these inter- 
nal agencies, such as the National Bureau 
of Standards, Office of Technical Services in 
the Department-.of Commerce and science 
functions of other departments which are 
performing services not directly associated 
with the primary mission or even related 
functions of the departments in which they 
are now located. Consequently, they do not 
receive the technical administrative direc- 
tion necessary to insuré operation at their 
highest potential. On the other hand, some 
of these internal agencies, which include 
the National Institutes of Health, the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, the Advanced Re- 


‘search Projects Agency, and the Science Ad- 


visor to the Secretary of State, perform serv- 
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ices which most authorities on science pro- 
grams of the Government feel do have direct 
application to the program areas of the re- 
spective departments in which they are lo- 
cated and should retain their present status. 

From the beginning, the committee, in its 
studies of these problems, studiously avoided 
involving the civilian science activities with 
the applied science and research programs of 
the military departments which pertain to 
national defense and come within the juris- 
diction of other committees, or with advisory 
or coordinating agencies or officials within 
the Executive Office of the President per- 
forming high administrative and policy func- 
tions under the direction of the President. 

The major objective of the Science and 
Technology Act of 1958, which I introduced 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
organization and International Organiza- 
tions, was to bring about, under a Secretary 
at the Cabinet level, coordination and cen- 
tralization of those Federal activities in the 
field of basic civilian science, now scattered 
among existing departments, as well as those 
which had grown haphazardly following 
World War II. 

The Subcommittee on Reorganization has 
continued to press for action by the Con- 
gress during the past 2 years on its original 
proposal to create a Department of Science 
and Technology. Early in the 86th Con- 
gress a bill was introduced, S. 676, to create 
such a Cabinet post. Hearings were held 
on this and related measures, during which 
it developed that there were so many vary- 
ing points of view as to whether a Depart- 
ment of Science should be established and 
as to what Federal activities should be in- 
corporated within such a Department, that 
the committee proposed that a commission 
patterned .after the Hoover Commission on 
Reorganization. of the Executive Branch of 
the Government should be created to rec- 
ommend legislation designed to reorganize 
the civilian science programs of the Federal 
Government. That bill, S. 1851, Calendar 
No. 400, was reported favorably to the Senate 
on June 18, 1959, and has been pending on 
the calendar since that date. 

According to a news release issued Sep- 
tember 11, the British Government is now 
proposing to establish a Cabinet post on 
science. This action is strikingly opposite 
from the position taken by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, which refuses to take the lead in 
establishing a coordinated science program 
within the Federal Government. The British 
Science Mission, attached to the British Em- 
bassy in Washington, has secured from the 
Committee on Government Operations full 
details regarding that committee’s studies 
and recommendations and, although our 
Government has failed to recognize the fail- 
ings of the present program and the urgent 
necessity of taking aggressive and construc- 
tive action, the British have utilized the 
very same material to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of the’ legislation this committee 
has been advocating. 

It took a sputnik to get action on other 
areas of the original science and technology 
act proposed by the committee in the 85th 
Congress. I trust that the new moon rocket 
which has been successfully launched by 
the Soviet Union will awaken this Congress 
to the need for action without further delay. 
I realize that there is little chance to get ac- 
tion on the bill proposed by the Committee 
on Government Operations this session, but 
I feel that it is my duty to point up to the 
Senate that there is presently pending, and 
has been pending on the Senate Calendar 
for more than 2 months, constructive legis- 
lation which, had it been approved as rec- 
ommended, would have placed the United 
States in a far more’ advanced position to 
meet the challenge of Soviet science than 
will be possible when the Congress recon- 
venes next_year. : 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, those who 
know human and monetary values are 
the same, despite political slogans, will 
be interested in this editorial from the 
Dallas Morning News: 

VALUED By YARBOROUGH 
(By Lynn Landrum) 


Senator YarBorovcH is proud that he and 
others in Congress defeated the so-called 
budget experts by voting to unbalance the 
budget to the extent of $50 million for loans 
to indigent colleges so that they could con- 
struct more classrooms, thereby increasing 
their insolvency further. 

“One of the greatest deterrents to progress 
in our time, says the Senator, “is the so- 
called budget experts who know the price of 
everything but the value of nothing. We 
have defeated these so-called experts. We 
put human values above monetary values 
when we passed the housing bill with a start 
toward building college classrooms and pro}. 
er housing for the age.” 

The columntator atiended classes at the 
University of Texas at a time when pine plank 
shacks were lettered instead of numbered 
serially. And the alphabet was barely able 
to take care of the structures. The column- 
tator is unable to say that the shacks ma- 
terially lowered the intellectual content of 
the, lectures delivered in these substandard 
edifices. It may be that marbled halls and 
carved masterpieces would have feasted the 
mind and charmed the soul. The column- 
tator doesn’t know. At the time, the elbows 
of his coat and the seat of his breeches were 
shiny from age and use. But, inside, he 
took what the professor said, turned it over, 
tugged at the seams, sniffed it—and won- 
dered how much of it was hand-me-down 
wisdom and how much was homespun truth, 
And that, for him, was education. 

The pine boards and the leaky roof were 
incidental and unimportant then. They 
have never seemed important since—except 
as a sort of Visible and paipable evidence that 
there is a limit to what the taxpayer can 
pay for. 

Human values? Is it a human value that 
every dollar Senator YarsoroucH adds to the 
budget deficit detracts from the columnta- 
tor’s life insurance values when the time 
comes that the widow has to live on those 
values? 

Is it human value that every time Sen- 
ator Y spends money the Nation hasn’t got 
he increases the loss which the columnta- 
tor’s savings have sustained because his series 
E bonds won’t cash out for as much buying 
power as the columntator put into them 10 
years ago? 

Is it human value that every time Sen- 
ator Y gets generous with money that the 
Treasury doesn’t have he is carrying out the 
policy of two enemies of the American way 
of life, Harry Hopkins and Joseph Stalin? 

Harry the Hop said: “We shall spend and 
spend and elect and elect.” 

Stalin said: “America will spend itself into 
bankruptcy and fall into our hands like a ripe 
plum.” 

And Senator Y¥ says: “We put human values 
above monetary values.” 

Ought America to play Russian roulette 
with national bankruptcy as the loaded 
cylinder? 
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What Is the Truth About Russia? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, what is the 
truth about Russia? What are the peo- 
ple like? How do they live? What do 
they want? Are they a menace to us? 
Should we suddenly change our way of 
thinking about them and relax our 
guard? How far can we trust Mr. 
Khrushchev? 

These are hard questions to answer. 
There are too many conflicting ideas and 
reports. It is difficult to know what to 
believe. Iam one of the increasing num- 
ber who have been to Moscow. In a brief 
time these are things I saw. 

A church built for 800, crowded to 
overflowing with an estimated 2,500 who 
filled every inch of space. They stood 
in the aisles and spilled out into the 
streets from every entrance in a drizzling 
rain. And this was one of three 2-hour 
services held during the day. This in a 
Communist nation where God is not 
recognized and there is no religion ex- 
cept service to the state. But here in 
this crowded church were no police, no 
visible threat to the search for God. And 
never have I seen more hunger for God 
or a greater yearning for hope of the 
future than in that gathering in Com- 
munist Moscow. 

The service was Protestant and there 
was much to carry me back to childhood 
country services I had known in the 
United States. The distinguished, beard- 
ed old minister read each line of the 
hymns, followed in beautiful chorus by 
the voices of the congregation. A large 
communion cup was passed—it was first 
Sunday—with a napkin which each wor- 
shipper used to wipe the lip of the cup 
before passing it on. The wine was 
real—no grape juice imitation—and it 
seemed to me some parishioners took a 
bigger drink than custom required. 

But tragedy walked heavily in that 
church despite its overflow crowd and 
the hunger for God in the faces of the 
people. There were almost no young 
people; almost no men—only women, old 
women. The young people have other 
things, other beliefs, to occupy their 
minds. The men are afraid for their 
jobs, or their standing. 

The Communists oppressed all re- 
ligious services at first. Not only are they 
atheistic, but the church in Russia was 
too closely associated with the ruling 
class. The czars were held next to God.. 
Now the Communists allow religious 
services, but discourage them. As :. re- 
sult, Moscow which had 400 churches 
before the Red revolution, now has 40 
with twice as many people in the city. 
But the training of ministers and priests 
is starting again. 

At the other end of the scale are the 
children. They are being taught to live 
without God, Fresh, apparently happy, 
well fed and carefree, they looked very 
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much like the children of the democra- 
cies, except that most dressed uniformly 
and the boys wore the emblem of the 
hammer and sickle. For 10 years they 
go to school 6 days a week, with course 
work much more rigorous and intensive 
than ours. Languages, math, and sci- 
ence are stressed throughout. Then the 
good ones are screened for trade school 
and university, the others go into the 
labor force. ‘There are no frills. The 
children are educated—not entertained. 
These 10 years are considered the equiva- 
lent of 12 of ours. In fact, some have 
said these 10 years leave Soviet children 
as well educated as junior college grad- 
uates in the United States. 

The result, an indoctrinated, disci- 
plined, and highly trained citizenry 
drilled for the job on hand and well pre- 
pared for it. Is this a process to be 
emulated by the democracies? Certainly 
not. But it is a process which can well 
get the most out of the minds and bodies 
of people who live in a controlled econ- 
omy. Church going is a voluntary thing 
which has come into disrepute in Russia. 
Not so education. It is a fetish but a 
required one, which instills doctrine 
much more firmly than the knouts of 
the czars or Stalin’s firing squads. 

I saw the Russian Fair in New York 
City and I saw the U.S. Exhibition in 
Moscow. Both were very good exhibits. 
I am confident ours was well worth the 
money we spent. It contains some strik- 
ingly American things. One of these was 
the Circorama which was a circular 
building in which the audience was com- 
pletely surrounded by a moving picture 
of Americana. It was a magnified and 
tremendously effective improvement on 
cinerama. A _ thrilling panorama of 
American scenes completely surrounded 
the audience and you had the sensation 
of being on a moving platform which 
took you from one end of America to the 
other. The typical American home and 
American automobiles were big sensa- 
tions. So were many other items. 

Two million seven hundred thousand 

people saw our exhibition in 6 weeks. 
Many thousands had to be turned away. 
Much more is known about America in 
Russia today as a result of the American 
Exhibition. To the Americars who 
viewed it and doubtless to many Rus- 
sians it was not perfect. There were too 
many pictures instead of actual objects. 
The Russians have seen pictures of their 
own advanced achievements and those 
of the satellite nations. They are much 
more impressed with something they can 
touch and examine. I felt that our art 
selection as a whole was poor. In no 
sense did it measure up to Russian paint- 
ings at the New York Fair, and I ex- 
pressed a frank dislike for some of the 
examples of modern art which were dis- 
played. One of the fair officials told me 
he had actually seen Russians stand and 
look at those paintings with tears in their 
eyes. I told him it was enough to make 
most anybody cry. 

There were things in the Russian fair 
in New York which were very skillfully 
interlaced with propaganda. There 
were folksy examples of beautiful every- 
day producis such as laces and ceramics 
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which appeal to nearly everyone. The 
first book in the Russian book section 
was an Orthodox Russian Bible. They 
stressed free medical care which touches 
home to every person who has paid a 
high medical bill in the United States. 
They pointed up their educational sys- 
tem, the existence of which many Amer- 
icans are just beginning to iearn. 

They used an easy to reach well known 
New York building. Our exhibition was 
housed in a more inaccessible park in 
buildings which had to be speedily de- 
signed and built. They were striking, 
but they did not measure up in the eyes 
of the Russians to a series of unusually 
beautiful, permanent exhibition build- 
ings which were designed for each of the 
24 Republics in the Sovie: empire as part 
of a perpetual fair. This would be equiv- 
alent to a fair in Washinctcn with sep- 


arate buildings to house and set forth 
the history of products of each of the 
50 States of the Union. 

The Russians have an ability to put 


their best foot forward and to disguise 
and hide the shabby facts o: life which 
still exist for the great majority of their 
people. For instance they can line up 
almost as many jet airliners on the Mos- 
cow Airport as can be found in all the 
remainder of Europe or America com- 
bined. This is impressive but it does 
not compensate for rouczh, muddy roads, 
truck or horse drawn transpertation, and 
slow, inadequate train service which most 
of the populace must depend upon. 

In their battle to make Moscow the 
showplace of the Russian empire, they 
have lined a few main streets with huge, 
many storied, impres:ive appearing 
apartment buildings. Perheps these are 
just a facade. Certainiy txey are not 
the deep solidly constructed buildings of 
the United States, but they are there and 
a few years ago they weir nonexistent. 
Many more are under construction. But 
wherever you turn, just a block away 
still stand the poor, smali, crowded struc- 
tures in which most of the populace still 
lives, with several familics taking turns 
at each bathroom and kitchen. Con- 
struction, which some call good and 
others bad, is proceeding rapidly and 
each day brings improvement. High 
rents, which are the bane of existence in 
sO many places are nonexistent here. 
Rents are graduated at about 5 to 7 per- 
cent of the earnings of the tenant. 

Moscow boasts a subwsy system which 
undoubtedly is the best in the world. 
The stations are showplaces of glass and 
marble. Perhaps this offers pride in 
communal achievement with offsets 
crowded living and sometimes outdoor 
privies and community wells. 

To search out the bad and ignore the 
accomplishments in Russia would be 
foolhardy. They are making progress 
and their progress is accelerating. The 
unveiling of the MIG 15 during the Ko- 
rean war was the first concrete demon- 
stration of this progress. It astounded 
our aireraft designers by its capabilities 
and numbers, Then came the sputniks 


diplomatic and propaganda gains have 
not been accidental. They are just as 
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well planned and just as spectacular. 
The Russians play a shrewd, hard, pa- 
tient game in which the left hand pro- 
fesses not to know what the right is 
doing. 

Because Russia historically is a back- 
ward nation in which many millions live 
under hardship and oppression; and be- 
cause we are reluctant to assoicate suc- 
cess with a form of government hostile 
to our own, we are accustomed to under- 
estimate the Russians. We overlook the 
fact that they have produced many great 
leaders whose brilliance was lost in the 
nearer glitter of Western statesmen and 
scientists. Now we know Russia can 
produce great accomplishments when 
they concentrate on specific objectives. 

Russian industry has, of course, con- 
centrated on weapons of war, with pri- 
mary stress on missiles and other new 
superweapons. ‘Trucks and heavy farm 
equipment have had major attention. 
Gradually, as tooling up has progressed, 
there has been a shift toward produc- 
tion of consumer goods and export items. 
The fact that factories may be outdated 
and unsafe is of no consequence where 
manpower is unlimited and no value is 
placed on human life. Their jets may 
be inefficient, but they provide swift links 
with the farflung corners of the Russian 
Empire. Production all along the line 
is low compared with ours and methods 
are often crude, but there is no unem- 
ployment, and costs are unimportant to 
a government which owns everything. 
In Russia every shoulder has been put 
behind the same wheel. There are no 
dissenters. Stalin liquidated them. His 
successor wears a velvet glove, but it still 
covers an iron hand. 

By our standards, the people live very 
poorly. Their food is principally cab- 
bage, potatoes, and bread. Meat once 
or twice a week is the rule. But I did 
not see anyone who appeared hungry. 
There is a systém of social security for 
those who cannot work. The clothing 
of the people is plain and unattractive. 
But I saw no one in rags. Cosmetics 
seldom are seen, and equally scarce is the 
hair styling of the West. Their furni- 
ture is limited and generally poor, but 
there are radios and a surprising num- 
ber of television sets. They have com- 
mercial transportation and some free- 
dom of movement. This adds up to a 
far different story than that of life under 
the czars. In simple truth, the Russian 
people—unattractive as the picture may 
be to us—are better off than they have 
ever been. They are harnessed to their 
wheel of life, but they are beginning to 
enjoy advantages which they never knew 
before, and they are told by the best 
propagandists in the world that condi- 
tions will continue toimprove. Actually, 
Russia has always been a police state. 
The czars and the ruling class held the 
power of life and death over their fright- 
ened and miserable subjects. Stalin 
geared them to a specific pattern of de- 
velopment and intensified the power of 
the police. Now there is some relaxation 
of severity; the people breathe more 
easily and find it pleasing. By Ameri- 
can standards, they still are a backward 
people, but they do not know anything 
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about American standards and have not 
had much chance to learn.. We should 
give them that chance at every oppor-: 
tunity. 

Neither they nor the satellite people 
will revolt. There is not anything to 
revolt with. There is no prospect of 
help if they were to revolt. Russian 
troops are everywhere. The puppet gov- 
ernments know which side their bread 
is buttered on and play the Communist 
line without deviation. Contrary to gen- 
eral belief, the satellite forces are not 
equipped with the newest Soviet weap- 
ons. There is always the chance they 
might go over to the other side in a real 
showdown. But Hungary demonstrated 
the chances for a real showdown between 
East and West are exceedingly remote, 
and no one wants to risk being another 
Hungary. As conditions improve a lit- 
tle—and they also are improving in the 
satellite nations—there is less likelihood 
of revolt. Hunger and misery as a cause 
for revolt are gradually being reduced. 
The people of the satellites in many in- 
stances knew better days before World 
War II than they have known under 
communism. But their conditions now 
are better than at any time since they 
came under Communist domination. 

In Russia there is no private owner- 
ship of land. All land and buildings 
were seized by the state, without com- 
pensation to the owners. Those who re- 
sisted were exterminated or imprisoned. 
The former owner of the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow, now leased by the 
United States, was smarter than most. 
He traded title to his property for a 
visa. ‘This procedure for communiza- 
tion of property was part of Lenin’s 
hatred for all who cast a longer shadow 
than he, but he masked it under his 
interpretation of Marxism. Now there 
is a slight shift away from this pattern. 
A person who is in favor may under 
some conditions: lease a small plot of 
ground to work in his spare time, or 
even to build a house on. Savings ac- 
counts are encouraged. Investments 
generally are in government bonds, on 
some’ of which 3% percent interest is 
paid. ‘Those who receive interest gen- 
erally are selected by nationwide lot- 
tery. There is some installment buying, 
but mostly’ on a layaway plan in which 
the merchandise is held by the seller un- 
til purchase is completed. 

Normally a worker: progresses by ac- 
complishing the work quotas which are 
assigned to him. Nearly all work is on 
a piecework basis. Basic salaries ge.- 
erally are about the same for all except 
highly trained personnel such as doc- 
tors and engineers. Theirs runs higher. 
The starting scale appears to range from 
less than 300 rubles per month for some 
unskilled workers to more than 5,000 
for a few top technical and scientific 
people and artisans. By diligent work 
and by enjoying the favor of the party 
leaders a person may progress up the 
scale until he has doubled his starting 
salary or a little more. In the same 
way he can get better living quarters. 

can earn considerably more than 
the official scale. These include den- 
tists, artists who are allowed to earn 
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extra income and Communist officials. 

Women workers are seen everywhere 
in Russia, often doing the most menial 
types of work. Women street cleaners 
appear to predominate, Others work in 
the fields. They appear to do the same 
work as men in road and building con- 
struction. Many are also found ‘n fields 
requiring top skills. It is said that 
women doctors predominate. 

Since the economy is state owned and 
controlled, there is no requirement to 
show a profit. Service therefore may’ be 
and often is poor in public places. In 
the hotels this is particularly evident. 
Redtape and regulation are rampant, 
and an attempt to cut through or bypass 
the redtape just produces additional de- 
lays. There is no other stone-faced in- 
difference to match that of the Russian 
bureaucrat. 

The press, the radio, and the TV are 
strictly controlled. There is only one 
line of thought, the carefully censored 
party line. Everything published or 
printed must conform. 

The Russian is a reserved individual. 
In public he is not in any sense an extro- 
vert. But for the most part the people 
give the impression that they would like 
to be friendly. Time after time I led 
off with a smile and a word of. greeting 
to individuals. Usually, after a some- 
what startled look and a delay of a sec- 
ond or two, there would be an answering 
half smile and some response in Russian. 
On a few occasions there appeared to be 
mild hostility, but no general animosity. 

Movements in Russia are less re- 
stricted probably than at any previous 
time. You are given the idea that you 
can go anywhere and see anything you 
want. But you will find that you are 
being shuttled into certain carefully se- 
lected areas where you will be shown the 
best side of everything. If you suggest 
or request diversion into other areas you 
will begin to encounter excuses and slow- 
downs. If you insist on going where you 
are not wanted you may not be told it is 
impossible, but things just seem to hap- 
pen to your plans. Your waiter will 
begin to take twice as long as he normally 
would to serve you. Your Intourist guide 
and car may become lost before you start 
the trip or may take an entirely different 
route after it is started. 

It has been said many times that only 
a very few people in Russia are Com- 
munists. This is true and deliberate. 
The Soviet leaders have complete con- 
trol of the masses and do not want too 
much competition at the top. The party 
pie can be sliced only so many ways. A 
few likely prospects are allowed to join 
the party, notably among the young but 
most people make no effort to do so. 
They assume government is out of their 
hands and none of their business. 

Scattered throughout the Soviet satel- 
lites there dre remnants of the former 
governing class and former property 
owners. In Russia nearly all of these 
were liquidated or driven out. It is 
terribly depressive to talk with one of 
these because they are people who live 
without hope. Most of them live from 
hand to mouth and know there is no hope 
of change for better. Their property 
was taken from them without compensa- 
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tion. Their jobs are gone. The people 
whom they formerly looked upon as in- 
feriors now dictate their livelihood. 
They do not make it an easy existence. 

All along the line communism main- 
tains a solid grip on the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. There is no reason 
to expect political miracles. There is 
no more likelihood of a quick shift in 
policy behind the Iron Curtain than 
there is reason to anticipate the democ- 
racies will turn to socialism. There are 
no nations which are in position to break 
away from Communist dictatorship. 
Any that try will be subjugated with 
varying degrees of ruthlessness. Hun- 
gary and Poland are the extremes in 
the way in which satellites are dealt 
with, but the grip of communism is just 
as secure in each for the time being. 
State socialism is an accomplished fact 
with which we shall have to live for an 
indeterminate time. Possibly as con- 
ditions improve and as the people learn 
more of life in the democracies they will 
demand and get more of the better things 
in life. But this will take time. 

To look for a sudden overthrow of 
communism, supported as it is by vast 
military organizations which dominate 
a defenseless population is to refuse .to 
look facts in the face. It is equally un- 
realistic to think that communism is 
looking for a war with the democracies. 
The Soviets are doing too well without 
a war. They will use it only as a last 
resort. But in the meantime they have 
concentrated on massive weapons of 
destruction and in their ability to over- 
run vast territories if necessary. And 
there will continue to be one instance 
after another where the Communists 
bite off bits and pieces of territories all 
over the face of the globe. 

When Khrushchev said, “We'll bury 
you,” he simply meant socialism will tri- 
umph over capitalism and that the Com- 
munist hierarchy fully believes. Whether 
by fair-means or foul is of no conse- 
quence. With them the advantages of 
communism is a religion—the only re- 
ligion they recognize. There is no oppo- 
sition party to offer the people an alter- 
nate course. It is state socialism or 
nothing. The populace knows nothing 
about the advantages of capitalism. 
They get steady doses of propaganda for 
their system of government and against 
ours. Anyone who disagrees too openly 
finds himself in prison. A few years ago 
he would have been shot. That is some 
improvement. The fly in the ointment 
is the fact that conditions of the people 
behind the Iron Curtain are improving. 
It is hard to argue with even a little suc- 
cess when we have nothing else to offer 
them. 

Now this final word. To return to the 
democracies is like a breath of fresh air. 
Not only do you see the difference; you 
feel the difference, Instinctively you find 
yourself taking a closer look at America 
and all that it offers to each of us. The 
important thing is that America not for- 
get its own objectives, its own capabil- 
ities, its own accomplishments. When 
the great Franklin D. Roosevelt said, 
“We have nothing to fear but fear itself,” 
he might wll have included this new 
threat from a new ideology. America is 
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far, far ahead in nearly all the things 
which make for good living and provide 
opportunity for the individual. If we 
falter now, it will be our own fault. 
There may well be a requirement for belt 
tightening. Competition from abroad, 
both in trade and in world leadership is 
certain to increase and to become more 
difficult to meet. We must be geared to 
take these in our stride by dedication to 
our ideals and by renewed determina- 
tion to preserve them. Unlimited re- 
sources still lie within our reach. We 
stand at the threshold of a rich civili- 
zation which, with proper guidance, can 
become a universal civilization. Our 
system demonstrably works better for 
the good of the greatest number. The 
American ideal, remote for many, yet at- 
tainable, beckons to all mankind. 





The President of Rutgers University 


Calls for an Educational and Cultural 
Commission in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, New Jersey’s quest for culture 
was discussed by the New York Herald 
Tribune in an editorial on September 
14, 1959, with particular reference to a 
speech given by Dr. Mason W. Gross, 
president of Rutgers University of New 
Jersey, at the annual meeting of the 
Constitutional Convention Association of 
New Jersey. 

The editorial writer advises us that— 

It’s perfectly true that few New Yorkers 
find it necessary to cross the Hudson on 
purely intellectual pursuits. 


And makes the further point that— 

New Jersey's trouble seems to be that it 
ties between two of America’s most flourish- 
ing cultural centers, New York and Phila- 
delphia. 


The New York Herald Tribune edi- 
torial concludes by saying that— 

We hope Dr. Gross succeeds in transform- 
ing New Jersey into a cultural hotbed. 
We will watch him with sympathy and an- 
ticipation from our own oasis. 


What provoked this and other edito- 
rials was the proposal by Dr. Gross that 
an educational and cultural commission 
be established in New Jersey, to advise 
New Jersey in its quest for culture. In 
an effiort to obtain some background 
information on what such a commission 
might accomplish I have turned to a 
New York State proposal for a cultural 
commission. New York Assemblyman 
Bentley Kassal in an illuminating letter 
in the New York Times of June 22, 1959, 
declares that— 

For the past 3 years, as a member of the 
State legislature, in cosponsorship with 
Senator MacNeill Mitchell, I have introduced 
bills aimed at creating a New York State 
Arts Council. * * * It was my intention to 
have the State appropriate $500,000 for the 
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encouragement and support of cultural ac- 
tivities after a similar sum has been raised 
by voluntary contributions. 


Assemblyman Kassal goes on to say 
that— 

It is intellectual blindness to deny the 
government role in cultural matters. With 
a constantly shrinking workweek, and an 
inevitable increase in leisure time, ways must 
be found to channel people’s spare time and 
energy into constructive activities. 

The development and growth of New York 
as a cultural center must redound to the 
benefit of its citizens. If we wish to retain 
the television industry, aid in the produc- 
tion of apparel and architectural designs, 
increase tourism and travel to the State, it 
is necessary that we help New York become 
the cultural center of the world. * * * The 
Governor himself recognized this urgent 
need in his annual message to the legisla- 
ture this year and it is hoped that this part- 
nership of government and private citizens 
will shortly bring fruit in the creation of 
a New York State Arts Council. I feel that 
this should be one of the keystones in any 
program for future governmental action. 


Here, then, we come to the heart of 
the matter. Dr. Gross would like the 
State of New Jersey to take its proper 
place in the front rank of those four or 
five States which are culturally and edu- 
cationally among the top in the United 
States. He has called for the establish- 
ment of a temporary educational and 
cultural commission, similar in a num- 
ber of respects to the Mitchell-Kassal 
plan which has so interested Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller that he recognized this ur- 
gent need in his annual message to the 
legislature this year, according to New 
York Assemblyman Bentley Kassal. 
Governor Rockefeller is, I think, a very 
competent judge in these matters, since 
the Rockefeller family has done as much 
for the advancement of education and 
the arts in the United States as any fam- 
ily in the country. 

I am happy to be able to say that New 
Jersey Assemblymen Charles E. Farring- 
ton and Francis J. Werner have spon- 
sored legislation similar to that which 
has been developed by New York State 
Senator MacNeil Mitchell and Assembly- 
man Bentley Kassal. 

I include here the New York Herald 
Tribune editorial, the letter to the New 
York Times, the speech by Dr. Mason W. 
Gross, and the legislative measure offered 
by New Jersey Assemblymen Farrington 
and Werner for the information of my 
colleagues: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
September 14, 1959] 
New JEeRSEY’s QUEST FoR CULTURE 

While it's perfectly true that few New 
Yorkers find it necessary to cross the Hudson 
on purely intellectual pursuits, none of us 
had ever thought of our fair sister State of 
New Jersey as a cultural desert, a wasteland 
of the arts. Yet that, more or less, is how 
Dr. Mason Gross, president of Rutgers, de- 
scribed it in an address which urged, as first 
steps toward improvement, creation of a 
State study commission and voter approval 
of the $66,800,000 higher education bond 
issue in November. 

It’s too early to tell whether Dr. Gross’ 
appraisal of current cultural conditions is 
going to spread consternation in the Am- 
and alarm in the Oranges. New Jersey's 
ble seems to be that it lies between two 
America’s most flourishing cultural cen- 
‘New York and Philadelphia (yes, Phila- 
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delphia). Dr. Gross does not indicate in 
what numbers or with what frequency these 
two founts are visited by intellectually 
parched Jerseyites. In any case, he would 
prefer to see replenishment available closer 
to home. 

As for the “shockingly low public commit- 
ment to culture” that Dr. Gross decries in 
New Jersey, it is, alas, no monopoly of the 
Garden State. Confidentially, we sometimes 
wonder whether the finer things of life 
aren't. stuck permanently in the Lincoln 
Tunnel or some place. In any case we hope 
Dr. Gross succeeds in transforming New 
Jersey into a cultural hotbed. We will watch 
him with sympathy and anticipation from 
our own oasis. 


[From the New York Times, June 22, 1959] 


For STATE ARTS COUNCIL—PARTNERSHIP OF 
GOVERNMENT AND INDIVIDUALS FAVORED 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw York TIMEs: 

On June 17 you printed an editorial enti- 
tled “A Commission on the Arts” in which 
you commend the role of the Federal Goy- 
ernment in the area of the arts. Lest there 
be any misunderstanding as to the role of 
State governments in the arts—not only for 
the sake of the arts but also for the general 
economy of the State—certain facts should 
be noted. 

For the past 3 years, as a member of the 
State legislature, in cosponsorship with Sen- 
ator MacNeil Mitchell, I have introduced 
bills aimed at creating a New York State Arts 
Council. This was not intended to deny the 
responsibility of individuals to support cul- 
tural pursuits. My purpose was to supple- 
ment this support by the active participation 
of government. 

It was my intention to have the State ap- 
propriate $500,000 for the encouragement 
and support of cultural activities after a 
similar sum has been raised by voluntary 
contributions. Rather than discourage pri- 
vate support, such a promise of additional 
help might well be a spur to individual con- 
tributions. 

It is intellectual blindness to deny the 
government role in cultural matters. With 
a constantly shrinking workweek, and an 
inevitable increase in leisure time, ways 
must be found to channel people’s spare time 
and energy into constructive activities. 

The development and growth of New York 
as a cultural center must redound to the 
benefit of its citizens. If we wish to retain 
the television industry, aid in the production 
of apparel and architectural designs, increase 
tourism and travel to the State, it is neces- 
sary that we help New York become the cul- 
tural center of the world. We have the 
brains, we have the talent, and we have the 
money. If we merely add the will, we can 
achieve the results. 


The Governor himself recognized this ur- 
gent need in his annual message to the legis- 
lature this year, and it fs hoped that this 
partnership of government and private citi- 
zens will shortly bring fruit in the creation 
of a New York State Arts Council. I feel 
that this should be one of the keystones in 
any program for future governmental action. 

; BENTLEY KassAL, 
Member of the Assembly. 

New Yorx, June 18, 1959. 

SprecH spy Dr. Mason W. Gross at CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
oe PRINCETON, N.J., SEPTEMBER 12, 
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During the past few weeks you members of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1947 must 
have had many opportunities to_recall the 
furious heat and mugginess of that historic 
summer in New Brunswick. It is a pity that 
you are unable to devise any constitutional 
provisions covering the matter of New Jer- 
sey’s weather, but with that exception, to- 
day, 12 years later, you must still find ample 
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you did accomplish. No one expects a consti- 
tution to solve the problems of a State, but 
what one can hope for it is that machinery 
for settling those problems can be set up in 
orderly, clear, and simple terms. To this 
clarification and simplification you made tre- 
mendous contributions. The people of the 
State of New Jersey are greatly in your debt, 
and as their self-constituted spokesman for 
this evening, I express to you our thanks for 
what you accomplished on our behalf. 

The weather is not the only important 
topic on which the constitution is silent. 
Despite the fact that my distinguished pre- 
decessor, Dr. Robert C. Clothier, was the pre- 
siding officer of the convention, on the sub- 
ject of higher education in the State the 
constitution has nothing to say. This is not 
in itself surprising, but it is worthy of note 
that higher education does receive explicit 
attention in the constitutions of some of our 
States. In Michigan, for example, the re- 
gents of the University of Michigan are set 
up by the constitution as a fourth arm of 
the State government, on a par with the exec- 
utive, legislation, and judicial branches. 
This status undoubtedly helped the univer- 
sity to grow to its present position of emi- 
nence amongst the world’s great universi- 
ties by giving it prestige and strengthening 
its autonomy. However, today in Michigan 
there are two other huge public universities, 
Michigan State-and Wayne State, which have 
also developed great strength. Michigan 
State is still a division or responsibility of 
the State department of agriculture, and it 
is a valid question whether the preeminence 
of the University of Michigan constitution- 
ally is as important in the struggle for 
budgets and appropriations as a victory over 
Michigan State in football, I must apolo- 
g ze for my uncouthness in even mentioning 
football here in the Princeton Inn 2 weeks 
before the great day. 

I. personally believe that it is probably 
just as well that your draft of a constitu- 
tion did not include any provisions for higher 
education. From 1947 until today, and for 
the foreseeable future the picture of higher 
education in New Jersey involves so many 
changing, factors that the time is not yet 
ripe for drawing up in the quasi-permanent 
language of a constitution a system of edu- 
cation institutions comparable to the sys- 
tem of courts. “What I do find interesting, 
however, is that apparently the question of 
including some provision for higher educa- 
tion did not even come up, although the very 
fact that other States had such provisions 
would have constituted adequate justflica- 
tion for at least a brief discussion. 

This, I believe, can be construed as one 
of the many indications that in 1947 the 
people of New Jersey in general, and even 
their ablest leaders, did not consicer the 
question of public, tax-sypported higher 
education as one of the more important ques- 
tions facing the State. In 1920 80 percent 
of the college students resident in New Jer- 
sey received their college education outside 
of the State, and even in 1947 the percen- 
tage must have been about 60. Today it is 
about 50 and falling and like a falling ba- 
rometer this is a sign of trouble. But in 
1947 we could still think in terms of the 
great educational centers of New York and 
Philadelphia as solving New Jersey's prob- 
lem, together with the apparently endless 
stream of colleges and universities both pub- 
_ lic and private, stretching through New Eng- 

land, New York State, Pennsylvania, and 
even further, all eager to enroll New Jersey 
students. This eagerness was perhaps less 
apparent in 1947 than it was both before 
and after, because of the hordes of GI-bill 
students, but everyone thought of that situa- 
tion as being temporary, and ignored it in 
long-range planning. Furthermore there 
were many private institutions within the 
State able to take up the slack. There were 


. 
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reason to congratulate yourselves for what ~ 


six State teachers colleges, and the Newark 
College of Engineering, and the State had 
just designated Rutgers as the State univer- 
sity, an instrumentality of the State for 
providing higher education. Surely there 
was no problem. 

Now I promise you that I am not going 
to give you tonight the kind of pep talk that 
I expect to give every other night between 
now and election day, on the necessity for 
passing the collegé construction bond issue. 
Let me point out here that today’s problem 
could have been viewed in the flesh in 1947 
had we known where to look. Then it was 
the nurseries, the play schools, and the 
kindergartens; today it is the high schools; 
and tomorrow it will be the colleges. But 
we did not see it as problem in 1947, and to- 
day it is with the most extreme reluctance 
that we are at long last beginning to face it. 

To me the fascinating and at the same 
time discouraging thing about this problem 
in New Jersey is the fact that for the next 
several years our situation will be worse in at 
least one respect than it will be for the other 
States in the Union. Only New Jersey has 
been so uniformly dependent on other States 
for the education of its citizens. No other 
State comes even close to New Jersey in the 
percentage of its students who go out of State 
for their education. And now that the col- 
leges and universities outside the State have 
made it quite clear that while they still hope 
to take as many, and possibly even more, 
New Jersey students than they have taken m 
the recent past, they cannot possibly keep 
up with the birth rate, and New Jersey will 
have to take over. It is for this reason that 
the public colleges in New Jarsey must ex- 
pect doubled enreliments in 1965 rather than 
in 1970, the date fixed for most other States, 

Now I would like to suggest to you that this 
educational dependence is only one form of 
dependence on other States, and that while 
it is obvious that we can no longer remain in 
a state of educational dependence it will 
soon be realized that other forms of depen- 
dence are just as serious. I am thinking 
principally of what I may cal! the ctitural 
dependence of New Jersey on her neighbors, 
and primarily on the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia. Let’s face it—if New Jersey 
is educationally impoverished and in debt, 
she is culturally almost bankrupt. I may 
be ignoring some locai activities, but in gen- 
eral it seems true to say that there is no 
legitimate theater, and even very little pop- 
ular theater except for the summer re-runs; 
there is absolutely no opera and no ballet; 
most of the effort at symphonic music fall far 
short of professional standards, and there is 
ho effort at publicly suppogted chamber 
music. Exhibitions of first quality of paint- 
ing or sculpture are at a minimum, and even 
local shows Clesigned to encourage genuine 
developing talent are few and far between. 

One must: give credit where credit is due, 
and I would be the last to underestimate 
the work of many individuals in the State, 
both in official. and in private capacities, who 
have worked hard to develop cultural pro- 
grams. The State library and the State 
museum, the Newark Public Library, and the 
Newark Museum, the universities and col- 
leges, all have done what their budgets would 
permit, and it has been imaginative and good. 
In many cities private groups have organized 
concert programs, which have helped to fill 
the gap, but in most cases the gap reappears 
only too obviously when the out-of-State 
orchestra or virtuoso has left town. Sill the 
herculean effort made by some few of our 
fellow citizens indicates that there is a real 
felt need for something more. 

Many answers are given when one begins 
to deplore this situation. The first always 
is—New York and Philadelphia. But this 
is no real answer. In fact for the buik of 
our people it is no answer at all, and for 
those who have been able to profit from 
the cultural life of the neighboring metrop- 
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olises, the opportunities are becoming in- 
creasingly difficult as transportation becomes 
more and more clogged, and costs in general 
mount. It is obvious that it is much easier 
to sit at home and watch TV or tinker with 
a hi-fi set. 

Another answer is that there is no demand 
for culture in New Jersey. This is like say- 
ing that there is no overwhelming demand 
for school among our 8-year-olds. I would 
point out that there is an increasing demand 
for the approximations to culture—TV, hi-fi 
and stereo, radio and the movies, and paper- 
backs. It is on this kind of base that a true 
cultural structure can be built. 


But just consider what an appalling thing 
it is to believe that there is no demand for 
culture. Mr. Whitehead defined culture as 
“activity of thought and receptiveness to 
beauty and humane feeling.” A society with- 
out culture is a society without either a mind 
or a soul, a society which tends to man’s 
physical desires only while his wits become 
dull and his feelings are desensitized. In 
such a society there is no joy in living and no 
tragedy in dying. We fiee from the cities 
where there is no point to life, only to dis- 
cover that in the suburban developments 
life is just as weary, flat, stale, and un- 
profitable. If we really believe that there 
is no demand for culture in our society, then 
let us at least give up all this nonsense about 
slum clearance and urban renewal, for all 
that can mean without culture is that we 
are building more spacious but equally taste- 
less jails. 


Hobbes once described the life of man 
without culture as “Solitary, poor, nasty; 
brutish, and short.” It will no longer be 
solitary, except in a spiritual, sense, nor will 
it be short, for we have learned only too 
well how to prolong it, except when crime 
intervenes. But poor, nasty, and brutish it 
will inevitably be. 


The degree of culture which any com- 
munity achieves can be measured in terms 
of its commitment to “activity of thought, 
and receptiveness to beauty and humane 
feeling.” Or—to put it the other way 
around—the degree of brutishness in a com- 
munity can be measured in the same terms. 
What is being measured is the extent to 
which the community, in its institutions, its 
investments, and its communal behavior, 
publicly and expressly fosters and cherishes 
these cultural values. For one community 
to defend itself by arguing that its members 
can find cultural opportunities in another 
community, is for the first community to 
brand itself as impoverished and sterile and 
on its way to becoming a sium. 

It is obvious that education and culture 
are closely intertwined. Where the cultural 
commitment is low, the educational per- 
formance will be low also. Where-educa- 
tional dependence is permitted, cultural de- 
pendence will be justified and tolerated. 
Where activity of thought is held in low 
regard all the other educational and cultural 
values will suffer. In fact, a community 
with low cultural achievements simply can- 
not know what good education is. 

And this is where I come in. As a uni- 
versity president my first and last obligation 
is to insure the highest quality of educa- 
tional at the university. As 
president. of the State University of New 
Jersey I must hope that our graduates, hav- 
ing been educated in our cultural traditions 
as well as in some special branch of knowl- 
edge, will be able to carry forward and enrich 
the culture of our State, our cities, and all 
our communities, But if there is no demand 
for culture in the State, then there will be no 
demand for this kind of education; in fact 
there will be positive and definite opposition 
to it. Or if educational dependence is ac- 
cepted, then we will be told that the students 
who want that sort of education had better 
go to Harvard or Oxford, because a State 
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university is supposed to i». doing something 
entirely different. 

I have said that where there is no commit- 
ment to culture there can be no understand- 
ing of education. If I may refer to Mr. 
Whitehead again, after having given the 
definition of culture which I have been using 
here, he goes on to say: “What we should 
aim at producing is men who possess both 
culture and expert knowledge in some spe- 
cialized direction. Their expert knowledge 
will give them the ground to stand on, and 
their culture will lead them as deep as 
philosophy and as high as art.” Of thé two 
aims which Mr. Whitehead here suggests, 
culture and expert specialized knowledge, 
the latter is so much the easier to grasp that 
most people would accept it as the whole of 
education. I suppose that the commonest 
conception of a college or university is that 
it is a training school, designed to prepare 
recruits for preexisting jobs or professions. 
Fashions change as to which are the more 
important jobs for which the bulk of‘ the 
students should be trained. Not long ago it 
was business, because America was business, 
Now it is physics, because of sputnik. 

This may be somewhat absurd, but the 
basic point is still true, that at the core of 
one’s education there should be some spe- 
cialized body of knowledge or some special 
skill. This should be developed not in a nar- 
rowly practical sense but with its fullest 
implications for society and for the advance- 
ment of knowledge. And it is correct to 
think of colleges as the places where this 
kind of specialized learning can be acquired. 

But an equally important role of colleges 
and universities is to preserve the values 
which civilization has so laboriously achieved 
over the centuries and to transmit them by 
way of the students to the future. 

These values are enshrined in literature, 
ancient and modern, in art and music, in his- 
torical documents, in the great monuments 
of philosophy and religion, in the fantas- 
tically successful history of science, in law 
and political science, and in the records of 
how our forefathers struggled to achieve 
and to preserve these values. 


WE ARE SUCCESSFUL IN KNOW-HOW 


Much of education is properly concerned 
with the question “How?” And I suggest to 
you that the strongest evidence that our 
educational institutions have been fabulously 
successful in that area is that we could 
almost consider know-how as our national 
motto. But equally important in education 
is the question “Why?” And here we are 
not in the realm of techniques but the realm 
of values. It is the characteristic of a slave 
or a robot merely to know how to achieve a 
given objective. It is the defining charac- 
teristic of a free man to be able to discrimi- 
nate among ends and to choose that which 
he values most. 

Great teachers are not men who have mas- 
tered all the rhetorical gimmicks and can 
put om a good show. They are men who 
themselves feel so deeply the values they 
are trying to communicate that they actually 
communicate by contagion ‘before the stu- 
dent fully grasps the explicit meaning. It 
is in this way that the values of civilization 
are transmitted from one generation to an- 
other. But the great teacher will not re- 
main or thrive except in a university which 
he feels has the same deep commitment to 
culture that makes life meaningful for him. 
And at the next remove, the university itself 
cannot preserve this deep commitment un- 
less it finds itself im a society which has 
some commitment to these cultural values. 
Without that cultural support the same ac- 
tivities will take place on the campus, many 
of the same people will teach many of the 
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same courses, and outwardly all will appear 
serene. » But the contagion will be gone, and 
the culture will be shallow and superficial. 


NEW JERSEY A DEBTOR STATE IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


I have thus far tried to point out a few 
things about our State. In the first place I 
have reminded you of what the State depart- 
ment of education has amply demonstrated, 
namely, that New Jersey is a debtor State 
so far as higher education is concerned, but 
that the time is coming when she will have to 
pay her debts. I have indicated that there 
is a shockingly low public commitment to 
culture and the lasting values of civiliza- 
tion in the State, and that New Jersey has 
acquiesced in a condition not merely of edu- 
cational dependence but also of cultural de- 
pendence upon her neighbors. I have further 
tried to point out that cultural dependence is 
really a contradiction in terms, and that 
where there is no commitment to culture in 
a community, there soon appears to be no 
reason for continuing to live in that com- 
munity—a fact which the planners of urban 
redevelopment do not seem as yet to-have 
taken sufficiently into account (Newark secms 
to be an exception to this). And as president 
of your State university I have tried to show 


you that educational values and cultural 
values are interdependent, and that where 
there is no community or State commitment 
to the public support of culturs! values, the 
scheme of educational valves and ecucational 
performance will necessar!!» rui the risk of 
becoming shallow, superficiai, and faise. I 
could also argue, of course, +! ymverse of 


this proposition and demo) strate vuh.t where 
the educational program is shallow a . 
perficial there will be no enduring 9.1d self 
perpetuating understanding of ur¢ 
the values which our civilizatinn has strug- 
gled for so long to achieve. 

I believe that this situation is very serious 





indeed. We have heard cr:ti« f our State 
claim that she is only the bedroom to some 
other States. One has said that New Jersey 
as a State is simply not a viable entity. And 
up and down the State we find both the State 
government and local govern™menis wrestling 


with the fact that so many of our cities are 


sinking into slums and thet drastic and 
frightfully expensive action is nceded. And 
we hear that “there is no demand for culture 
in New Jersey.” 

NEW JERSEY NEEDS SOME SELF-RI ‘ECT 

New Jersey intrinsically has so much to 
offer her citizens that it is a tragedy that 
this negative attitude is predomina What 


we so desperately need in the Stete, and 
especially in the urban areas, is 2 sense of 
self-respect amounting to pride. But 





one 
cannot take pride in a drab and meaning- 
less Jungle of buildings. It is perhaps ironic 
that what we can legitimate!y take pride in 


is our splendid new superhighways, which 
take one from one end of the State to the 
other, or in one door and out the other, as 
rapidly and smoothly as possible. The cor- 
ridor State is another of our nicknames. 

The trouble is that one cannot take pride 
in oneself and at the same time admit that it 
is an integral part of one’s program to sponge 
on one’s neighbors. The permanent debtor 
is not @ proud figure nor can he muster up 
much self-respect. His situation becomes 
desperate when his creditors begin to turn 
their backs on him. . 

I believe that we have reached the point 
in New Jersey where it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that something must be done. 
The problem is: what to do and how to do it. 
Many people in many parts of the State are 
tackling parts of the problem. The eco- 
nomic and physical aspects of community 
renewal are under close study in many areas, 
and the acute nature of the problem of 
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higher education has won widespread recog- 
nition—enough I hope to insure passage of 
the bond issue. I do not believe, however, 
that we will come anywhere near the solu- 
tion of our problem until we recognize that 
a healthy community is one where not only 
are the physical and economic wants of the 
citizens provided for, but their spiritual 
needs also. We must become culturally 
self-sustaining. . 
URGES CULTURE COMMISSION 


As a first step, marking the public and 
official recognition of this crisis, I would like 
to see the establishment by the appropriate 
authority of a group to study the situation 
and make recommendations—¢all it tempo- 
rary educational and cultural commission. 

I would like to see such a commission un- 
dertake a study of at least the following 
areas: 

1. The population problem confronting the 
existing colleges and universities for the next 
15 years at least. 

2. The adequacy of the existing physical 
facilities as well as those which the bond 
issue will provide. 

3. The adequacy of existing curricula to 
the needs of the people of New Jersey. 

4. The general financial health of our edu- 
cational institutions as compared with those 
in other States. 

5. The. apportionment of funds for the 
natural sciences as compared with the social 
sciences, the arts, and letters, for both in- 
struction and research, and including adult 
education. } 

6. The availability of cultural facilities 
throughout the State—theaters, concert 
halls, galleries, museums, libraries, etc. 

7. The extent to which cultural facilities 
have been considered in connection with the 
various urban renewal projects underway or 
proposed throughout the State. 

8. Methods of financing cultural projects. 

9. The possibility of developing com- 
munity cultural centers, perhaps in- con- 
junction with a growing program of 2-year 
community colleges. 

10. The general interrelationship of cul- 
tural and educational programs. 

I could easily add to this list, but it 
would be unnecessary, because any commis- 
sion which got this far into the problem 
would discover the other. areas for itself. 
What is more, I believe that if the commis- 
sion really sought out what was being done 
in other States and communities in this 
country, it would soon grow very optimistic 
about what could happen in New Jersey. In 
any case, I am sure that the report of the 
commaleniens would be an eye opener for us 
au, 

To suggest the appointment of such an 
ad hoc commission is not to imply that the 
existing institutions do not know what they 
are doing. We at the university would, I am 
quite sure, welcome such a study, if only 
because the objective evaluation of our work 
by an impartial group of citizens could only 
be helpful to us. 

May I be so bold as to ask you, a group 
which has already done so much to revital- 
ize the State of New Jersey, to give this 
Suggestion some thought and to discuss it 
with your neighbors. - I am really disturbed 
by the staleness of the air around us. We 
seem to have so few fresh ideas, so little 
cultural inspiration, to sharpen our minds 
and brighten up our spirits. The era of 
educational and cultural dependence is 
working itself out to its own drab and flat 
conclusion, and the word renewal is on 
everyone’s lips. What is desperately im- 
portant is that any real renewal shall be a 
renewal, and not just a superficial re- 
arrangement of the old tired elements. I 
believe that New Jersey is ripe for such 4& 
renaissance, and only needs guidance of the 
sort that a responsible commission could 
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give it. With this guidance I am tremen- 
dously optimistic that we can do the job. 


ASSEMBLY No. 535 


An Act establishing a State Art Commission 
in the State Department of Education and 
prescribing its powers and duties 


Be it enacted by the Senate and General 
Assembly of the State of New Jersey: 

1. The State Art Commission is hereby 
created in the State Department of Educa- 
tion, which shall consist of fifteen citizens 
of New Jersey, to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and the following shall serve 
as members ex officio: 

The Commissioner of Education, who shall 
be chairman; 

The Commissioner of Conservation and 
Economic Development; 

The president of the New Jersey State Uni- 
versity; 

The State librarian; and 

The director of the division of the State 
Museum in the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

2. The term of each member of the com- 
mission, other than the ex officio members, | 
shall be 8 years, except. that the terms of 
one-third of the members first appointed 
shall be 1 year, and that of one-third shall 
be 2 years. All vacancies on the commis- 
sion shall be filled by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

3. The members of the commission shall 
serve without compensation, but shall be 
paid all actual traveling and other neces- 
sary. expenses incurred in the performance 
of their duties. 

4. It shall be the duty of the commission 
to undertake studies of, and make recom- 
mendations relating to, the adoption. of ap- 
propriate methods by the State and the coun- 
ties and the municipalities of the State for 
encouraging creative activity in the perform- 
ance and practice of the arts and the stimu- 
lation of greater participation in, and appre- 
ciation of, the arts by the citizens of this 
State and the use of the arts in the best 
interests of the"State and Nation. In the 
selection of subjects to be studied and in 
the formulation of recommendations, the 
commission may obtain the advice of any 
interested and qualified persons and organ- 
izations... 

5. The commission shall make recommen- 
dations in writing to the Governor with 
respect to such studies. 

6. The commission shall have power to 
adopt its.own rules of procedure and to pre- 
scribe regulations for the submission to it 
of all matters within its jurisdiction. The* 
commission shall appoint an executive sec- 
retary. 

7. The State Department of Education 
shall furnish such offices for the commis- 
sion as shall be required, and shall also fur- 
nish to it such clerical and other assistants 
as it may require and fix the compensation 
of the persons so employed. 

8. The expenses of the commission and 
the compensation of employees shall be paid 
out of appropriations to be made to the 
State Department of Education. d 

9. This Act shall take effect immediately. 





What Would Khrushchev Do if He Had 
60 Billion Loaves of Bread To Spare? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





* 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Congress has just completed action on 
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the extension of Public Law 480, the 
program under which our Government 
‘makes avaijable to underdeveloped na- 
tions the products of America’s agricul- 
tural abundance. 

During Senate debate on this proposal, 
an effort was made, under the leader- 
ship of the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumpHrey], to expand 
and broaden this beneficial program. Ie 
was pleased to join in supporting this ef- 
fort. Channeling of our surplus com- 
modities to peoples of the world not so 
fortunate as to possess the ability to pro- 
duce sufficient food to care for their own 
needs is a great humanitarian goal. 

In a September issue of Reporter mag- 
azine there appeared an excellent article 
on this subject entitled “‘Too Much Food 
in a Starving World” written by Karl 
E. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer makes a cogent argument 
for a food-for-peace plan which will 
transcend the concept of surplus dis- 
posal. He states, with regard to such a 
program: 

The difficulties and limitations of the 
program are obvjous, and they have been 
stressed enough by those who regard our 
unwanted food as a mixed blessing. What 
hasn’t been given equal stress is the enor- 
mous potential for husan good that lies 
locked in our storage bins, Isn’t it worth 
wondering what Mr. Khrushchev might do 


‘if he had 60 billion loaves to give away? 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Too Mucu Foop rn a Srarvinc Woritp— 

Wuat Wovutp Kurusycuev Do w He Hap 

60 BrtLiIon Loaves or Breap To SPARE? 


(By Karl E. Meyer) 


“T would like to see him go into our great 
farmland and see our farmers, each one op- 
erating on his own, not regimented.” (Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.) 


What may impress Mr. Khrushchev most 
during his brief visit to Iowa is the insist- 
ence of the American farmer on producing 
more food than his Government wants him 
to—a form of hardy independence that any 
Soviet planner might envy. What may amaze 
our visitor even more is that the administra- 
tion regards vast food surpluses as a kind 
of calamity, a painful embarrassment to 
leaders intent on budgetary tidiness. 


Many American taxpayers are also amazed. 
At last count, the Government’s investment 
in our surplus supermarket is $8.8 billion— 
indeed, the cost to the Treasury for just 
keeping the unwanted surplus has soared 
beyond $1 billion in the past year, and will 
probably reach $1.4 billion by 1961. 

The food molders; the world is hungry; 
the question is self-evident: Why can’t ‘the 
United States turn its burden into a bounty 
and help banish want from'the world? And 
even leaving moral considerations aside, the 
problem is especially pressing because of 
the changing nature of the Soviet challenge, 
as epitomized by Mr. Khrushchev’'s visit to 
this country. ; 

This is the background for a debate link- 
ing food -surplus with foreign policy that 
has been engaging the Capital, if only on a 
sporadic and desultory basis. The chances 
are excellent that the tempo of debate will 
quicken, for three reasons. First, Senator 
Husert H, HumMpurey—who is volubly tena- 
cious, whatever his other merits or failings— 
has seized on the issue for proposing an am- 
bitious food for peace plan aimed at turn- 
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ing our abundance into a more useful na- 
tional asset. 

Secondly, the administration, in part be- 
cause of the Humphrey offensive and partly 
because of proselytizing from within, has 
moved a quarter step away from its previous 
policy of more or less hoping that a prov- 
idential swarm of locusts would solve the 
present surplus problem. Mr. Eisenhower, 
too, has taken up the Food for Peace slogan, 
and even Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
adopted a more stoic view of the abundance 
that is the despair of his dePpartment. Mr. 
HUMPHREY could hardly improve on one of 
Mr. Benson’s recent statements: “We look 
upon our agricultural abundance, with all 
the problems it involves, not as a burden 
but as a blessing. This blessing, if wisely 
used, can and will make a substantial contri- 
bution to the solution of the great problems 
of our time arising from hunger, insecurity, 
and fear of war. 

The third reason, however, is perhaps the 
most important. It is simply that for better 
or worse our food surpluses seem to have 
become a permanent problem for the Ameri- 
can economy, and unless we are to suffocate 
in a blanket of plenty, some orderly solution 
must be found. Consider one statistic. Ex- 
perts calculate that our current wheat pro- 
duction alone—Mr. K will probably see part 
of it being harvested—-will be about 1.1 bil- 
lion bushels. Of this, around 600 million 
bushels will be sufficient for domestic needs, 
leaving an excess of 500 million bushels, or 
more than enough to choke up the port facili- 
ties of most underdeveloped nations if it were 
merely given away. In comparison,. this 
year’s food grain production in India is esti. 
mated at about 273 million bushels. And 
that for India (with a population of 400 mil- 
lion) is a record crop. 

LOAVES AND FISHES 


The extraordinary productivity of the 
American farmer is the indisputable first 
cause of our embarrassment of food riches. 
In most of the countries of Asia, including 
vast stretches of Mr. Khrushchev's homeland, 
the problem is still to goad the farm popu- 
lation to adopt modern methods for better 
production, and to soften an obdurate con- 
servatism. The problem in the United States 
is of quite another order. With admirable 
efficiency, the American farmer quickly ac- 
quires the newest skills, uses the best chemi- 
cal fertilizers, plants the latest hybrid seeds— 
and'increases the incidence of ulcers in Mr, 
Benson's department. 

A few figures illustrate the phenomenon. 
In 1820, the average American farmworker 
produced enough to supply the needs of 
4.1 persons; by 1940, the figure was 10.8 
persons, and by 1956, it jumped to 20.8 peo- 
ple. The productivity of the American 
farmer has thus grown more since 1940 than 
it did in the previous 120 years. 

Two reasons help explain why. Coupled 
with the wartime exhortations to increase 
production has been a technological ‘revolu- 
tion in agriculture which has consequences 
that are awesome and still only dimly under- 
stood. New chemical fertilizers and hybrid 
seeds have achieved marvelously fecund re- 
sults. According to data gathered by Cargill, 
Inc., a major grain-trading firm, corn acreage 
has declined more than 25 percent since 
1930, but the production of corn has climbed 
from 2 billion bushels to nearly 3.8 billion, 
or from 20 to 52 bushels an acre. 

It becomes apparent that the surplus 
problem would not necessarily be solved if 
all the marginal and less prosperous farmers 
were coaxed to the cities. The less successful 
farmers amount to 56 percent of our farm 
population, but account for only 7.1 percent 
of total farm sales. In other words, if our 
farm population were cut in half over night, 
the Government's storage bins would prob- 
ably still be bursting. 

The situation is rich in ironies. Ezra Taft 
Benson, perhaps the most frugal minded 
member of a penny-pinching Cabinet, has 
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spent more fn 6 years than the combined 
outlays of all previous Secretaries since the 
post was created 97 years ago. Mr. Benson's 
critics take cruel delight in the figures: he 
has spent about $631 billion, as against a 
total of $27.6 billion for all his predecessors. 

No small part of this money has been used 
for the wholly unproductive purpose of just 
storing the unwanted food. Last year, the 
Department of Agriculture paid 60 private 
firms more than half a million dollars each 
im storage fees. The total payments to these 
companies excéeded $119 million, with the 
largest check going to the C-G-F Grain Co. 
of Fort Worth, Tex., a tidy sum of $14,- 
787,434.06. In addition to the private com- 
panies, a bureaucracy of 6,300 Government 
employees is needed to supervise the storage 
of surplus. Aside from some 237,000 storage 
bins scattered through 23 States, 225 Liberty 
ships lie at anchor along both coasts with 
about 43 million bushels of wheat in their 
holds. 

The prosaic tables of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation—keepers of the surplus super- 
market—fail to communicate a vivid idea of 
our overfiowing larder. Perhaps an inter- 
esting calculation made not long ago by the 
Magazine of Wall Street puts it in the sim- 
plest terms. Before this year’s crops, each 
American family had an investment interest 
of $131.89 in surplus commodities and owned 
14 bushels of wheat, 21 bushels of corn, 300 
pounds of grain sorghum, a fifth of a pound 
of tebacco, a peck of soybeans, and a bushel 
of barley. According to a cereal-chemistry 
analyst in the Department of Agriculture, a 
bushel of wheat can yield more than 60 
loaves of bread. With our present wheat 
surplus at well over a billion bushels, we 
could therefore produce upwards of 60 bil- 
lion loaves—or 25 loaves for every person on 
the planet. And with his year’s anticipated 
surplus alone, another 13 loaves could be 
piled on for good measure. 


A FOUNDATION HAS BEEN LAID 


There is, however, an enormously complex 
process involved in taking a bushel of wheat 
from a government granary and turning it 
into bread to be used somewhere else. Prob- 
lems of world trade, transportation facili- 
ties, currency, contracts, and political con- 
siderations all intrude. Nonetheless, since 
1954 this country has learned to master some 
of the difficulties involved and has already 
used vast quantities of unwanted food to 
good purpose. 

This has been done under Public Law 480, 
& program relatively unsung because its title 
is deadeningly impersonal and its proclaimed 
object—‘“surplus disposal”—inspires neither 
affection nor respect. Originally it was con- 
ceived as a stopgap instrument for disposal 
of a temporary surplus. But the surplus 
seems to have become a permanent feature 
of American agriculture, and so has the law. 
Each year, it has been renewed, and each re- 
newal has seen an enlargement of its scope. 

The breadth of the law is expressed in its 
three titles. Title I authorizes the sale of up 
to $1.5 billion a year in surplus commodities 
for local (or “soft") currencies, and specifies 
various ways in which the money paid for 
aur food cam be used. The second title per- 
mits the donation of food to meet emergency 
calis, at the rate of $250 million a year. Un- 
der title III, the Government is authorized 
to barter surpluses for strategic materials, to 
use foodstuffs in the United States for school- 
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make an impressive and instructive list. 
Just a partial catalog would include: 

Item: Some $814 million received from 
the sale of food for soft currency has been 
committed to such projects as extending 
the railroads of Brazil, building a hydro- 
electric plant in Iceland, aiding. the irri- 
gation of Israel, expanding a cement pliant 
im Thailand, erecting bridges in Paraguay, 
financing low-cost workers’ housing in 
Greece, clearing the way for farm-to-market 
roads in Colombia, setting up an agricul- 
tural credit system in Ecuador, and foster- 
ing an industrial complex in Austria which 
includes iron, steel, textiles, paper, and 
ehemicals. 

Item: In addition to providing food for 
more than 14 million American school- 
children, 4.5 million needy families, and 1.4 
million persons in charitable homes, sur- 
plus stocks have been distributed to more 
than 100 million people overseas through 
22 voluntary relief organizations and such 
Official agencies as UNICEF. 

Item: Under the 270 market-development 
programs made possible by the law, about 
18 million people have seen 31 trade ex- 
hibits im 15 countries. Other funds have 
gone to distributing cheddar cheese in Bra- 
zil, ice cream bars in Yugoslavia, and nutri- 
tional advice om using the soybean in 
Japan—and inevitably, money has also been 
used to celebrate the pulchritude of various 
“queens” and “maids’’ who lend their tal- 
ents to furthering commodity sales. 

Item: Food sales have paid the expenses 
of 2,687 individuals in educational exchange 
programs. Money has been allotted in Aus- 
tria, Colombia, and Turkey for textbook 
transiations. Workshops and chairs in 
American studies are being established in 
foreign schools under a program just under- 
way. 

Item: Unwanted . surpluses valued at 
nearly $1 billion have been bartered abroad 
for strategic materials—ranging from anti- 
mony to zinc, from cryolite to muscovite 
splittings—that are needed in this country. 

Item: About $490 million worth of food 
has been granted since 1°54 to help alleviate 
distress in 36 countries. In Tunisia, an 
emergency work program employing 40,000 
persons has been made possible through a 
grant of $3.3 million of surplus wheat—with 
the food providing part of the wages. 

What makes the record of achievement 
particularly remarkable is that it has taken 
place under—or rather, in spite of—an ad- 
ministrative procedure that might baffle the 
most determined applicant. “It is a re- 
markable and shameful fact,” Senator 
Humpuerey has pointed out, “that no one is 
really in charge of the store that sells or 
otherwise distributes billions of dollars 
worth of surplus agricultural commodities. 
There is literally no one in high authority 
in the entire Government who devotes full 
time to the administration of Public Law 
480.” 

All told, nine major agencies are involved 
in administering the law. Sitting atop this 
bureaucratic fungle-gym are an Interagency 
Committee on Agricultural Surplus Disposal 
and an Interagency Staff Committee on Sur- 
Plus Disposal. The program thus appears 
faceless as well as nameless; two coordinating 
committees rouse neither enthusiasm nor 
esteem. In practice, nearly everybody in the 
nine agencies has a veto and no one below 
the President can remedy cases of adminis- 
trative . arteriosclerosis. Negotiations for 
agreements can be long, frustrating, and at 
times acrimonious. The efficiency of the 
American farmer finds scant imitation in the 
program designed to distribute his products 
abroad. 


A SLOGAN IS BORN 


Yet there is general agreement in Wash- 
ington that Public Law 480—warts and all— 
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has been an instrument for good, both in 
human terms and in helping development on 
@ modest scale overseas. No one wants to 
scuttle the program, least of all with vaster 
surpluses in prospect next year. Instead, the 
debate in the Capital centers on what form 
the program should take, 

Senator HuMPHREyY and his supporters be- 
lieve Public Law 480 should be renamed, put 
on a permanent basis, given more purposeful 
direction, and enlarged in scope. The White 
House, on the other hand, apparently wants 
to renew the program for 1 year pretty much 
as it is—with a little brighter cellophane 
packaging, tied up in a ribbon reading 
“Food for Peace.” The major new ingredient 
in the administration proposal is a plan for 
encouraging the creation of national food 
reserves abroad, so that countries now vul- 
nerable to famines could have a food bank 
to draw on in lean years to come. But the 
law, in its essentials, would remain the same. 

Underlying the administration’s public 
position is an anguishing dialeetical dilemma 
that a connoisseur like like Mr. Khrushchey 
might appreciate. On the one hand, it is a 
fixed article of faith in Secretary Benson’s 
Department that surpluses are a transient 
phenomenon, the legacy of foolish past poli- 
cies which could be removed if the Demo- 
crats in Congress passed the Benson farm 
program undiluted. But on the other hand, 
Congress remains unrepentant, the adminis- 
tration’s remedies that have been applied 
simply haven’t worked, and the surplus 
stores continue to swell, Thus, the White 
House has become an unwilling recruit in the 
Food for Peace ranks, and has swallowed its 
dogmas to the extent of conceding that the 
surpluses are not always necessarily a burden 
but can sometimes be a blessing. 

The exact story of how Mr. Eisenhower 
placed his seal of approval on the slogan 
“Food for Peace” forms one of those minor 
semicomic episodes which enliven life along 
the Potomac. One knowledgeable Washing- 
tonian did a little detective work and put 
together this chronology of events: 

In his farm message to Congress on January 
29, the President first promised to explore 
the possibilities of food for peace. The words 
were apparently stuck in at the last min- 
ute by a Presidential speechwriter. Other 
members of the White House staff, not know- 
ing the source of the language, placed fran- 
tic calls to the Department of Agriculture 
asking what was up. Agriculture, mean- 
while, was making the same urgent queries 
at the White House. C. Douglas Dillion, then 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, ordered his staff to find out how the 
phrase crept in. Ten days later the answer 
was found. It seems that a lower echelon 
Official in Agriculture had offered the sug- 
gestion over the phone to a White House aid, 
who in turn had persuaded the speechwriter 
to insert the phrase. Five days later, the 
Department of Agriculture took to a White 
House meeting four papers suggesting what 
the President might have meant. The result 
was that on April 10 Mr. Benson announced 
that he was calling a food for peace confer- 
ence of wheat-exporting countries. Thus, 
in a familiar Washington cycle, a seed plant- 
ed by a ghostwriter sprouted into a confer- 
ence which then appointed a committee 
which presumably will produce a report—a 
wan bloom for a ghostwriter to press in his 
memory book. 

In a moment of becoming candor, one high 
official in the Department of Agriculture ex- 
plained what was behind the game of ap- 
pearances. “Put that pencil down and lis- 
ten a minute,” he said. “There are certain 
common conceptions which we all believe 
in: Christianity, motherhood, the family, 
and food. Those are things that folks every- 
where understand. When you have food, 
te don’t damn it. You just don’t damn 
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THE HUMPHREY PLAN 


On this point, Senator Humpurey and the 
administration are wholly in accord. In his 
food for peace plan, prepared after extensive 
hearings and cosponsored by 15 other Demo- 
cratic Senators, the purpose is proclaimed 
in a might paean which serves as the pre- 
amble to his bill: 


“Because of the increased productivity’ 


made possible by science and technology, 
there is now, for the first time in history, no 
reason in physical scarcity for the continued 
existence of hunger anywhere on this 
earth. * * * The Congress * * * declares it 
to be the policy of the United States to move 
as rapidly as possible in cooperation with 
other friendly nations toward. putting its 
abundance of food and fiber more effectively 
in the service of human need.” 

Basically, the Humphrey plan would switch 
the emphasis from surplus disposal to an 
affirmative approach, commit the country to 
a long-term program at a slightly stepped-up 
rate, and provide for administrative invigora- 
tion under a Peace Food Administrator. The 
title of that office, incidentally, is a typical 
Humphrey touch; the Senator has turned 
the name of the old War Food Administrator 
of wartime days on its head. As the Minne- 
sotan conceives the job, the Peace Food Ad- 
ministrator would preside over a 5-year pro- 
gram permitting the sale of surpluses at the 
rate of $2 billion a year, compared with the 
present limit of $1.5 billion. The Adminis- 
trator would report only to the President and 
would be given authority to chop through 
the bureaucratic underbrush to insure that 
the food ended up on somebody’s plate. 

Senator Humprrey’s provisions for the in- 
ternational food for peace bill would enable 
the Administrator to strike a variety of bar- 
gains. As in the White House plan, he could 
provide grants of food to fill up national food 
reserves. But he could also agree to 10-year 
programs of long-term supply contracts for 
our unwanted produce. "In addition, the 
Humphrey legislation would create whole 
categories of new uses for the soft currency 
paid for our food. 

Two aspects of the Humphrey plan have 
drawn administration fire. First, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stoutly dissents 
from the view that there is any need for 
administrative reform. According to Assist- 
ant Secretary Clarence L. Miller, the present 
pregram “is now effectively coordinated.” 
Secondly, embodying the long-term principle 
in the structure of the law runs squarely 
against the official doctrines of Mr. Benson's 
Department. Thus Mr. Miller warned Con- 
gress that the 10-year feature of the Hum- 
prey plan “will tend to create the unfor- 
tunate impression that surpluses will be with 
us for at least. that forward period.” 

On both counts, however, Mr. HUMPHREY 
can quote from a series of studies made of 
Public Law 480, including several by com- 
mittees appointed by the administration it- 
self. The latest is the report of the Draper 
committee, presented to the White House on 
July 13, which concluded: “While the pres- 
ent large surpluses may, for a variety of 
reasons, be reduced or eliminated in the 
years ahead, this does not seem likely in the 
near future. Since surpluses can be ex- 
pected for some time, their value for devel- 
opment purposes should be realized to the 
fullest extent possible.” ¢ 

In its overall survey of our economic as- 
sistance program, this Presidential group fur- 
ther believed “that more effective use can 
be made-of.our surplus * * * by changes in 
administrative arrangements to coordinate 
more effectively the use of these commodi- 
ties and local-currency sales proceeds with 
other economic assistance ” This 


might well ask if 
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the administration reads its own reports, 
which, like the surplus, seem to grow every 
year. 

The issues at stake in the debate over food 
for peace are essentially the same as those in 
the general debate on foreign aid. Like 
other economic-aid programs, Public Law 
480 was conceived as a short-term, emer- 
gency measure. But like the others, it has 
become permanent in all but name. Senator 
Humpurey is asking that the bans of per- 
manence be read, and the common-law real- 
ity be legitimized by putting the program on 
an orderly institutional basis. 

Does it make sense to. continue our aid 
programs on a year-to-year legislative basis, 
as if Mr. Khrushchev were apt to take one 
look at Main Street in Des Moines and sud- 
denly-call off the cold war? In the case of 
food, as in. other foreign-aid programs, a 
long-term program makes a good deal of 
sense. For one thing, it would encourage 
the kind of continuity and purposeful di- 
rection so notably absent-from our sprawl- 
ing foreign-aid apparatus. For another, it 
would enable consuming countries to count 
on an assured supply of American food- 
stuffs in their long-term development plans. 
This could provide an incentive for the ex- 
pansion of port facilities and transportation 
in countries where limited facilities now 
limit purchases of our unwanted food. 

Moreover, the food for peace program must 
be seen as a supplement to other aid pro- 
grams—not a complete aid program in itself. 
An Embassy official from one food-buying 
country has this to say: “More food? We'd 
rather have dollar loans, so that we could 
buy more industrial equipment. Anway, are 
the soft-currency loans we ge* really an addi- 
tion to our economy? We have all the local 
currency we need. But won't there be a 
tendency to consider food sales as a form of 
aid, even as a substitute for aid, in Con- 
gress?” But.this tendency certainly con- 
stitutes a less. formidabie danger than it 
once did, if only because so many traditional 
isolationists from the farm belt have come 
to recognize their own vital celf-interest in 
any program that can be counted on to 
absorb significant amounts of this country’s 
farm surpluses. 

Mr. HuMpHREY has rallied a good deal of 
support—both in Washington and else- 
where—behind his plea for a long-term ap- 
proach. There is another side of the prob- 
lem, however, on which there is far less 
agreement. What will the effect of a 
stepped-up program of food sales be on exist- 
ing market patterns of the world? It is on 
this point that the State Department has 
centered its opposition to the Humphrey 
plan. Other food-producing countries, some 
of which even have surpluses to worry about, 
are understandably nervous at the prospect 
of low-cost bargains from our supermarket 
wiping out their hard-currency markets— 
solving, as they see it, our surplus problem 
at their expense. 

Mr. Hompurey replies by pointing out that 
Public Law 480 sales have simply not, as 
some feared, amounted to a dumping pro- 
gram. So far, the surpluses distributed have 
become additional food, supplies, and have 
not markedly displaced purchases from other 
food- ucing countries. 

Still, an expansion of our food program 
could pose grave dangers for a world market 
already in precarious balance. There is no 
clearinghouse of non-Communist nations 
where the needs of food-producing and food- 
consuming countries can be integrated in an 
orderly way; indeed, Secretary Benson’s im- 
promptu five-nation Food for Peace Confer- 
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The difficulties and limitations of the pro- 
gram are obvious, and they have been 
stressed enough by those who regard our un- 
wanted food as a mixed blessing. What 
hasn't been given equal stress is the enor- 
mous potential for human good that Lies 
locked in our storage bins, Isn't it worth 
wondering what Mr. Khrushchev might do if 
he had 60 billion loaves to give away? 





Rights and Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include the following article by 
Mr. Gus Tyler, director, Training Insti- 
tute, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, AFL-CIO. It appeared 
in the April 1959 issue of the AFL-CIO 
American Federationist: 

RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


(By Gus Tyler, director, Training Institute, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union) 


The protection and progress of the worker 
on the job must remain the broad continu- 
ing base of effective trade unionism. But 
if this bread-and-butter duty is not to de- 
teriorate into business unionism or worse, if 
it is not to result in an uninspired, even cor- 
rupt, leadership with inert, even fictional, 
membership, then the trade union needs a 
greater goal than the contract, a broader re- 
ligion than the dollar sign. 

It must be concerned with industry as 
a whole, with the economy, with the nation, 
with democracy. The social view has a 
double value. It makes the union an inte- 
grated and contributory force in the com- 
munity, and it raises the spiritual level of 
both the leadership and the rank and file. 

The American economy of the second half 
of the 20th century is much too much of a 
legislated economy for the unions to believe 
that they can defend the economic status 
of their workers solely through contract. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE 


In its political work the trade union must 
place primary emphasis on social. purpose 
rather than personal power, om program 
rather than patronage. 

This is not only morally desirable; it is 
also the most realistic way to proceed, be- 
cause the only way a trade union leadership 
can deliver the votes of its membership is 
by convincing its membership that a pro- 
gram of a candidate is desirable. 

The key to those votes is understanding. 
The workers must know why they should 
vote, for what they should vote and for 
whom they should vote. Concentration on 
the political education of the worker would 
not only keep labor politics on a high plane 
but also revolutionize American politics. 
by teaching millions of voters that politics 
is a struggle of ideas and ideals and not 
just a contest among labels, faces, names, 
and. prejudices. 

The modern union needs professional 
leadership in the same way that modern 


control is a necessary part of a new philos- 
ophy which seeks unions conducted along 
efficient, ethical, creative lines within the 
framework of a vigorous democracy, 
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. The structural devices for democratic di- 
rection ahd control must vary from trade 
to trade, union to union, but the form is 
less important than the spirit—namely, pro- 
fessional performance under democratic 
controls. 

UNION SECURITY 

Prom the point of view of both servicing 
the member and maintaining civilized in- 
dustrial relations, the union security clauses 
with their predictable flow of income 
through dues are highly desirable. 


However, because of the large sums of 


money involved, because they are to be 
held and used in trust for the membership 
and because dues payments are obligatory, 
there must be public accountability of un- 
ion finances. 

Preferably, this should be complete and 
voluntary. Failing that, it should be com- 
pulsory under legislation that allows free- 
dom of action for the union while protect- 
ing the membership egainst theft, misap- 
propriation or malfeasance. 

Unions require autonomy—in structure, in 
policy. 

Autonomy is necessary because of the wide 
variety of circumstances in the crafts, trades 
and industries to which different unions 
must make adjustment. It Is also 
because of local customs, ethnic attitudes, 
traditions. 

The labor movement in recent years has 
felt the need to modify the old concept of 
autonomy. This feeling arose from the 
fear that the good name of labor would be 
blackened by the behavior of some unions 
and unionists. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Although labor as a whole had no legal re- 
sponsibility for every part thereof and 
lacked the constitutional means of cor- 
recting the behavior of any part thereof, it 
nevertheless recognized that it had a col- 
lective responsibility for each of its constit- 
uents before the public. This realization 
created a concept of modified autonomy: If 
you want to carry the family name, you 
must mot disgrace the family. A minimum 
standard of conduct is established and the 
ethical codes are enforced with warnings, 
requests for reform and ultimate expulsion. 

As quasi-public institutions, deeply and 
immediately affecting the public interest, 
unions cannot hope to escape and should 
positively seek some degree of public regula- 
tion. They should demand a body of public 
law that would make union officers account- 
able not only to the membership but to the 
public for proper handling of finances and 
conformity with a union’s democratic con- 
stitution. 

REGULATION 


The alternative to proper legislative reg- 
ulation of unions is no legislation. This is 
acceptable and feasible if there is no misuse 
of funds or power by trade union leadership. 
But so long as there is any sizable or well- 
Ppeblicized abuse—a probability made more 
likely in the absence of public regulation— 
the national temper will ultimately turn 
againet unionism to demand not just that 
the abuses be eradicated but that the unions 
themselves be destroyed. 

Can these six strands of proposed policy be 
woven into a pattern of balanced rights and 
responsibilities? 

A union has the right to protect, advance 
and champion its dues-paying members 

alland any. But it has the respon- 
sibility to understand how its activities affect 
the total society of which it and its members 
are & part. 

A union has the right to security, a union 
shop and a regular income. But it has the 

to guarantee internal democ- 
racy end to hate & proper accounting of 
tts funds, 
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CODE OF ETHICS 


A union has the right to autonomous ac- 
tion. But it has the responsibility to join 
with its fellow unionists to establish and 
enforce a collective code of ethical, demo- 
cratic and socially minded behavior. 

A union has the right to develop methods 
and personnel that will provide a profes- 
sional level of operation. But it has the 
responsibility to place this professional 
machinery under democratic controls. 

A union has the right to political action. 
But it has the responsibility to turn its polit- 
ical power to high social purpose. 

A union has the right to free action within 
@ democracy and to establish legal status. 
But it has the responsibility to work within 
that democracy to define and regulate its 
legal status so as to give further strength 
and moral purpose to democratic society. 





The Red Willow Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to discuss briefly Red Willow Dam and 
Reservoir near McCook, Nebr. First au- 
thorized 15 years ago, the project was 
reauthorized last year and first construc- 
tion funds were appropriated this year. 

When‘Red Willow dam is finally built, 
it will be a tribute to the combined and 
sustained efforts of countless people in 
the McCook area in our State and here 
in Washington. There were untold num- 
bers of men and women involved in this 
long struggle. A number of their names 
come to mind readily, but there were too 
many who worked too long and too hard 
to eulogize them individually now. 

The fight for Red Willow was long and 
the obstacles numerous, but we have 
finally won that fight and construction 
seems to be only months away instead of 
the far-distant dream which it has been 
over the years. 


For my part, I have fought vigorously 
for this project. Cooperating with our 
two Senators from our State of Nebraska, 
we got the reauthorization legislation 
enacted last year. In this we received 
strong support from the Secretary of the 
Interior and the President of the United 
States. All agreed and understood that 
Red Willow is an integral and vital part 
of the Frenchman-Cambridge project in 
Nebraska. 

It was with this understanding that we 
onee again appealed to the Congress this 
year for funds for construction of the 
—. This appeal met with sympa- 

understanding from both the 
moa and Senate Public Works Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. For this, we 
owe much gratitude to the effective back- 
ing we reeeived from the Honorable Ben 
Jensen, of Iowa, the ranking minority 
Member of the House Committee. With- 
out his support we could not have won 
our fight. 
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This year’s victory, however, does not 
end the story. Only when Red Willow 
stands a complete project; when the 
waters of Red Willow Creek are stored 
for the use of mankind rather than per- 
mitted to run riot to destroy men and 
their works, only then will the story be 
fully told. 

When it is told, a myriad of names of 
many fine men and women will 
out in bold letters for the great service 
they have rendered their area, their 
State, and, in fact, their Nation. 

I am proud to have been of some serv- 
ice in getting this story written. 





The Late Honorable Thomas H. Burke 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 





Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, itis al- - 


ways difficult to appropriately mark the 
passing of a friend. This is particularly 
true of Tom Burke, who spent his life 
fighting effectively for liberal and hu- 
manitarian programs. 

When I first met Tom, he was a legis- 
lative representative of the CIO. As a 
member of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, I worked with him for years. 
I admired and respected his ability, dili- 
gence and devotion. ' 

A former member of that committee, 
Tom was chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Federally Impacted School Areas 
in the 81st Congress. His was a leading 
role in the enactment of one of the pro- 
grams most important to education in 
this country, Public Laws 815 and 874, 
under which Federal aid goes directly to 
local school districts for construction, 
maintenance and operation—including 
textbooks and teachers’ salaries—in 
areas of Federal impact, such as military 
bases or Indian reservations. 

In the 8 years that these laws. have 
been on the statute books, the Federal 
Government has spent more than $901 
million on 4,506 projects to build class- 
rooms to house more than 1.3 million 
children. More than 768 million Federal 
dollars have been appropriated for op- 
eration and maintenance of schools in 
3,546 districts with a total enrollment of 
8.6 million children. 

Although he will be remembered long- 
est. for his work on behalf of the Nation’s 
schoolchildren, Tom Burke was also par- 
ticularly active on laws relating to ac- 
cident prevention, industrial safety and 
equal pay for equal work for women. 

Tom leaves his widow, two sons, three 
daughters—and a grateful Nation. 
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Appendix 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the first session 
of the Eighty-sixth Congress will be published not later than Monday, 


October 5, 1959. 


It is requested that copy and proofs of speeches 


withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks as authorized by either 

House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or to the 

Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, Capitol, before that date. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


Endorsements of Work of Senate’s 
International Health Study - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me on the work of a Senate subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations in its international health 
study. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 
ENDORSEMENTS OF WORK OF SENATE'S 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH STUDY 

I appreciate the confidence which the 
Senate kindly demonstrated in work in which 
I am privileged to serve as chairman when 
it approved on September 9, Senate Resolu- 
tion 176. This resolution provided for an 
additional $10,000 for a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations for 
the conduct of its international health study, 

This study was originally authorized under 
Senate Resolution 347; 85th Congress. It 
was extended under Senate Resolution 42 of 
the 86th Congress. Now, this modest addi- 
tional sum will be provided to enable us to 
carry on our work. 








It is a work which, has met with general 
approval throughout our Nation. 

Virtually since the establishment of the 
health study in August 1958, an unending 
volume of congratulatory messages have 
poured in to the subcommittee. Hundreds 
of these commendations have covered not 
only approval of the study in principle, but 
approval of its work in practice. 

These kind commendations have come from 
eminent doctors, researchers, deans of medi- 
cal schools, editors of medical publications, 
biologists, chemists, and others. 

I have now compiled some of these com- 
mendations and wish to share them with my 
colleagues. 

OUR APPRECIATION OF TRIBUTES FROM 
CONGRESS 

The quotations which follow refer to 
sentiments from the American public in gen- 
eral and from the medical profession specif- 
ically. 

An additional entire section could have 
been prepared in terms of the kind re- 
ception which has been given to our study by 
Members of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

In particular, we have welcomed the re- 
actions which have come from the two most 
distinguished experts in Congress in this 
field. I refer to the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hi], dean of the Senate’s 
work in this area, and the able chairman of 
the House Ap ms Subcommittee for 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Honorable Jonn Focarry. 

I could cite as well messages from other 
Members of the Senate. No Member of Con- 
gress has given us more encouragement than 
our able colleague from Oregon [Mr. Nrev- 
BERGER], who, down through the years has 


devoted himself so ably to the cause of ad- 


vancing medical research. 
FIVE PUBLICATIONS DUE IN NEXT MONTH 


I should like to make a few additional 
points with regard to this study: 

Thus far we have issued five committee 
publications. By this time, next month, I 
believe that we may have released an addi- 
tional five publications; and before the end 
of this year perhaps still another five pub- 
lications. 

These various booklets cover a vast array 
of topics in international medical research 
and medical assistance. Often, they bring to- 
gether data for the first time ever presented 
by a congressional committee. 

The reception to these publications, in par. 
ticular, has been unanimously favorable. 
Quotations from some of those comments 
will be found in the paragraphs which fol- 
low: 

Very shortly, we are sending to the Gov.~ 
ernment Printing Office the sixth print in our 
series. It is entitled “Health in Laos—Back- 
ground Information on Medical Problems in 
an Underdeveloped Country.” 

This particular print symbolizes the speed 
and care with which, I believe, the subcom- 
mittee has addressed itself to urgent prob- 
lems of America’s international health pro- 
gram. 

Let it be noted that the subcommittee 
did not actually commence operations on 
this study until mid-October 1958, Since 
that time the factual record will show that 
the subcommittee has covered about as 
broad a range of activity as any subcommit- 
tee with comparable resources with which 
I am familiar. 

I mention this not for any personal rea- 
son; nor do I cite the endorsements of the 
subcommittee for any personal reason. 

A TRIBUTE TO THE SENATE 


This is a team effort—involving six mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and the staff. 

We have all been working together har- 
moniously to get the facts and present the 
facts. 

So, I collect these commendations with 
humility and not to draw attention to any 
one individual. Rather I seek this means 
of paying tribute to a body which does de- 
serve tribute, namely, the Senate itself and 
the committee process itself. 

I present this material in effect, so that 
the public will see what I for one believe 
is substantive congressional work of a call- 
ber which all men of good will can and will 
approve, irrespective of partisan or other 
factors. 

Often, we legislators read and hear criti- 
cisms of the Congress and of its committees. 
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Here then are views of a different kind from 
highly responsible Americans. And they are 
views on an all-important subject—human 
health 


Since much of this which 
will be quoted has been sent to us in confi- 
dence, it is necessary to withhold the identity 
of the individuals who sent the commenda- 
tions. I have, however, used a brief descrip- 
tive introduction to denote the background 
of the individual who has written in. 
~ Finally, let me note this fact: It is not 
the purpose of this subcommittee in its 
study to analyze specific health legislations 
that is not in our jurisdiction. 

Rather it is the standing jurisdiction of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO BE PRESENTED IN 
JANUARY 1960 


But it is safe to say that out of this Gov- 
ernent Operations subcommittee will come 
recommendations on the basis of which im- 
portant health legislation can be formulated 
and advanced. 

Already the Senate has enacted into law a 
number of recommendations which I per- 
sonally as an individual Senator, rather 
than formally as subcommittee chairman, 
have submitted. 

I believe, too, that in the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress, certain subcommittee 
recommendations which we will formally 
make, as a body, as of January 1960, will 
likewise be introduced and, I hope, ulti- 
mately enacted into law. 

When the Senate Rules Committee con- 
sidered Senate Resolution 176, the chairman 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
| Mr. McCLELLAN] sent to it a detailed memo- 
randum setting forth some of the facts 
with regard to the broad nature of the sub- 
committee’s work. I have taken a few perti- 
nent excerpts from that memorandum and 
attach them to these quotations. 

There follow now: 

1. The excerpts from the memorandum 
sent to the Rules Committee, describing some 
of the work of this subcommittee. 

2. The excerpts from a few of the many 
messages of approval which have come to 
the subcommittee. 


Excerrts From MEMORANDUM OF AUGUST 25, 
1959, PRESENTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON Gov- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS TO THE SENATE Com- 
MITTEE ON RULES, SUMMARIZING THE WoRK 
or THE SENATE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
Srupy 


1, The subcommittee is engaged in as 
what has been described as the most “com- 
prehensive stich study of international 
health ever undertaken by a congressional 
committee.” 

It is necessarily comprehensive because 

the goals set forth in the authorizing reso- 
lution were both broad and diverse. 
_ In seeking to fulfill these goals the sub- 
committee naturally has had to secure expert 
scientific Judgment throughout the United 
States and the world. 

2. This judgment has now been received 

by the subcommittee in length, diversity, and 
high quality. 
, The subcommittee has received well over 
a thousand helpful letters as reports from 
‘medical specialists and other scientists alone. 
‘This is in addition to a still larger number 
of messages from interested laymen. 

The experts’ correspondence includes in- 
numerable detailed suggestions, often in the 
form of 5 to 10 pages single space memo- 
Tandums. These have come from such 
diverse and highly respected sources as— 

1. Deans of medical schools throughout 
the United States and foreign countries. 

2.. Winners of the Nobel Prize in chemistry, 
physiology, and medicine. 

‘ $. Officers and committee chairmen of the 
‘American Medical Association, and of many 
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specialized medical groups in fields such as 
petdiatrics, cancer, heart disease, etc. 

4. Officers and committee chairmen of 
scientific organizations at home and abroad 
in such fields as biology, chemistry, bio- 
physics, biochemistry, etc. 

5. Presidents and other officers of American 
pharmaceutical companies. 

6. State health officers and other medical 
experts of the 50 States of the Union. 

7. Ministers of health of foreign countries. 

8. Presidents of medical academies and 
secretaries of medical associations abroad. 

9. Editors of American medical journals. 

10. Officers of American voluntary organi- 
gations engaged in medical research and as- 
sistance. 

11. American Ambassadors stationed over- 
seas. 

12. Presidents of American scientific re- 
search foundations and institutes. 

13. Heads of rehabilitation 
throughout the United States. 

14. Presidents of American businesses with 
extensive health programs, overseas. 

And others. 

This wealth of analytic material repre- 
sents, in the subcommittee’s judgment, a 
tremendous asset. The analysis of this cor- 
respondence, to be followed by the formula- 
tion of recommendations, is necessarily a 
time consuming and complex task. It is, 
however, a task which should prove extremely 
rewarding to the Congress and to the Amer- 
ican people. 

3. Within the year since the setting up of 
the study the subcommittee has been en- 
gaged in other specific health tasks as well. 
Thus: 

(a) It will be recalled that in November- 
December 1958, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee personally held conferences in nine 
European countries with medical leaders. 

(b) Here in Washington there have been 
literally scores of informal conferences with 
individual medical experts and representa- 
tives of Federal agencies. 

(c) In addition, 2 days of formal hearings 
were held on July 9 and 16, 1959. At that 
time, outstanding experts testified on more 
than a dozen types of medical problems. 

(ad) To date, the subcommittee has issued 
five separate committee prints. These have 
not only been well received, but in at least 
one instance two entire printings have been 
entirely exhausted in supply. Indeed, if all 
of the bulk requests for other prints had been 
approved, virtually the total supply would 
be exhausted today. 


centers 


COMMENDATIONS OF SENATE INTERNATIONAL 
HeattH Stupy ‘Receivep In CoORRESPOND- 
ENCE 
The winner of a Nobel prize: 

“It is a source of great encouragement to 
me to find that in recent years some Senate 
investigations are being conducted with such 
high standards of judgment and values as 
those maintained by your own subcommittee 
and a few others. * * * 

“The corrected (material is) being’ re- 
turned today to (your subcommmittee staff) 
whose intelligent and helpful cooperation I 
much appreciate.” 

The president of an organization provid- 
ing international health assistance: 

“I cannot commend too highly the efforts 
of your committee in promoting greater in- 
terest on the part of the U.S. Government in 
international health and medical research.” 

The editor of a Minnesota medical jour- 


“The thoroughness in which you have gone 
about compiling information and getting 
advice in connection ‘with your subcommit- 
tee is indeed commendable. One can never 
tell where a good idea will come from, and 
the more sources the more likely a well pre- 


program. 
The editor of a nationwide medical jour- 
nal published in New York: 


September 30 


“I think the subcomml should be con- 
gratulated on the fine k they are doing 
in the field of international medical re- 
search.” 

The president of one of America’s greatest 
petroleum corporations: 

“I heartily endorse the study that your 
committee is making, looking, as I under- 
stand it, toward a higher degree of coordina- 
tion between various organizations, both gov- 
ernmental and quasi-governmental in these 
fields.” 

A researcher in a major U\S. corporation: 

“I would like to take this opportunity to 
commend you and your committee most 
highly for the uniformly excellent, valuable, 
and interesting publications which have ap- 
peared to date.” 

A member of the faculty of a major Amer- 
ican medical school: 

“I would like to take the opportunity of 
congratulating you on’ the very high caliber 
of the publications which have so far been 
made. 

“I have found these of very great interest 
and of assistance to me in the teaching of 
international health in this school. I would 
be very happy if you would continue to send 
me all of the publications of your commit- 
tee. I can assure you that none will be 
wasted.” ’ 

The dean of a school.of public health: 

“I am-in receipt of your committee report 
on the status of world health, and wish to 
congratulate you upon the excellence and 
conciseness of this report. It is a most valu- 
able document, demographically and epi- 
demiologically. 

“Our school of public health plans to in- 
corporate this material into our regular in- 
structional program, and for this purpose 
would very much appreciate receiving 100 
copies of the report. 

“Again may I express our thanks for an 
excellent and useful document.” 

The dean of another school of medicine: 

“I want to thank you for.sending me your 
comprehensive report, ‘United States and the 
World Health Organization,’ which I have 
read with profit and pleasure. It gives a clear 
and lucid exposition of the workings of an 
organization which is most important to the 
well being of our United States. I agree with 
your 10 principal findings and particularly 
with your statement on page 4 where you 
say ‘Only when the highest echelons of gov- 
ernment take a deep and continuing interest 
in health problems can further substantial 
progress be made.’ ” 

A faculty member at Harvard Medical 
School: 

“I should like to compliment the subcom- 
mittee on its excellent work and hope that 
these views may be Of assistance to it.” 

A director of research at the University of 
California Medical Center: : 

“Let me congratulate you and your com- 
mittee on important work well done.” 

A superintendent of a board of recreation 
in a New Jersey community: 

“I have just finished a quick reading of 
your Committee Print No. 5 on Caficer. I 
believe that you and the members of your 
committee are to be congratulated on the 
splendid job you have done with this report.” 

The minister of health in a Mideast na- 
tion: we 

“It is a source of continuing pleasure and 
inspiration to observe the interest 
which the Senate of the United States and, 
particularly, the Subcommittee on Reor- 
ganization and International Organizations 
is taking in problems of international 
health.” , 

A dean of veterinary medicine at a Mid- 
west university: “ 

“I personally feel that your proposed com~ 
mittee print on veterinary medicine is an 
excellent idea, one of great challenge and 
one that will be very beneficial in inform- 
ing the public of the many and varied 
facets of veterinary activities.” 
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A Federal research official: 

“May I take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate you on the splendid work you are do- 
ing in advancing all phases of international 
relations and especially in the health field.” 

‘An officer of the International Hoepital 
Federation: 

“Your personal Interest and leadership 
and that of your colleagues on the subcom- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate is inspiring and 
should do much to advance further our 
common objective of a state of good health 
— we desire for all mankind. 

physician at the Mayo 
Gumtes 


“T have read with a great deal of interest 
and considerable care the outline which you 
sent me concerning the Committee on Re- 
organization and International Organiza- 
tion. 

“The author of the outline certainly has a 
very comprehensive knowledge of the prob- 
lems involved and if the outline could be 
followed the results would make a notable 
contribution to the organization of gov- 
ernmental or quasi-governmental agencies 
in the field of international health.” 

The dean of a Pacific coast medical school: 

“I have reviewed the material which you 
sent concerning Senate Resolution 347 (for 
the international health study). I believe 
that the objectives of this *“* * legislation 
are sound. 

“Best wishes in your efforts to move for- 
ward with legislation which will further en- 
hance these objectives.” 

A vice president of an American pharma- 
ceutical company: 

“After looking over your subcommittee’s 
program, we think it excellent.” 

s ‘The executive director of a nifedical insti- 
ute: 

“I wish to congratulate you and your staff 
on the excellent report ‘International Medi- 
cal Research.’ ¥F was particularly impressed 
a the succinet, but well-rounded; out- 





An officer of the American Psychiatric: 


Association: 

“You ‘are certainly undertaking a broad- 
based and very important investigation and 
I can assure you that the American Psychi- 
atric Association will aid this project in every 
way possible.” 

The dean of a Southwest school of medi- 

“The timely purpose of your committee in 
focusing attention upon the variety of or- 
ganizations which are participating efther in 
international medical research or interna- 
tional medical service programs is to be 
commended.” ; 

The dean of a west coast school of public 
health: 

“All of us are deeply grateful to you for 
providing us the initial committee print, 
itemizing as it does so very effectively so 
many of the contributions of international 
medical research. This is a most exhaustive 
and valuable opinion.” 

A distinguished Canadian neurologist: 


“I am writing to let you know how much . 


we feel that your work is appreciated. I be- 
lieve that your approach to the problem of 
between the West and the 
East is very sound and most promising for 
the future. I would like to have you know 
that we who are engaged in scientific prar- 
suits and medical research are thoroughly 
back of you in this undertaking and will 
give your firm and energetic support.” 
‘ A Minnesota expert on children’s prob-~ 
ems: 
“Thank you very much for the three ini- 
tial publications issued by your committee. 


The executive secretary of a Minnesota 
voluntary health agency: 
“The first report of a study of interna- 


, tional health and medical researeh was most 


impressive and I must commend you and 
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your subcommittee on the excellent prepara- 
tion and material. This report should cer- 
tainly have an extremely wide and receptive 
audience, I would be grateful if your office 
could send me an additional six copies which 
I would distribute from here.” 

Three citizens in Palo Alto, Callif.: 

“We wish to congratulate you for your 
service to mankind and to the Nation in 
attempting to promote coordinated further 
research into cancer and heart disease, and 
to the cause of world peace by enlarging the 
area of cooperation between scientists and 
governments of Communist nations and our 
own. This is a particularly valuable work 
of statesmanship and one for which the 
American people owes you a debt of grati- 
tude.” 

A distinguished leader of the American 
Medical Association: 

“Por myself, the members of the commit- 
tee * * * and the council * * *, I wish to 
express appreciation of your invitation to 
make recommendations concerning interna- 
tional health research and assistance pro- 
grams in whith the United States partici- 
pates. As I am sure you are aware, the 
American medical. profession is firmly con- 
vinced of the worth of such projects, since 
new discoveries in medicine are never the 
exclusive province or property of one nation, 
and from the standpoint of expressing the 
true.American spirit of cooperation and 
helpfulness. * * * 4 

“I wish to assure you again of the com- 
mittee’s great interest in your study and its 
appreciation of your desire to make certain 
that health research is conducted efficiently, 
economically, and with a view to the ulti- 
mate improvement of the health, not only 
of our own citizens, but of our fellow men 
throughout. the world.” 

The secretary general of a medical associ- 
ation in the Par East: 

“We received two prints sent me by your 
heartful kindness such as namely ‘the Status 
of World Health’ and ‘International Medical 


“It was very effective and usefulness for 
us. 

“We also knew your plan of studying in- 
ternational health, current congressional ac- 
tivities of interest especially to establish a 
National Institute of International Medical 


“How brilliant plan it is. 

“I suppose perhaps so many existing hu- 
man pain and suffering by numerous ail- 
ments shall be reduced or eradicated by your 
Senate’s new activities.” 

The dean of a Midwest medical school: 

“I. most certainly highly approve of the 

work plan for the study of in- 


.preliminary 
ternational health 


programs. 

“As a former (officer) of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges’ Committee on 
Foreign. Medical Education, I was struck by 
the many governmental and nongovernmen- 
tal agencies involved in international health 


programs. 

“I believe the committee will be able to 
accomplish a great deal in redefining our 
many programs and offering us better in- 
formation.” 





The Fight in 1959 for Adequate Water 
Resource Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s record of never having had a 
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veto overriden by the Congress finally 
fell before a determined effort to get 


along with the task of developing our 
Nation's water resources. 

It has been said that the difference 
between an Old Guard Republican and a 
“Modern” Republican is that the former 
believes as a matter of principle that 
nothing should be tried for the first time, 
whereas the latter believes as a matter of 
principle that a new idea should be tried 
for the first time, but now is not the time. 

Whichever faction the administration 
belongs to has made little difference as 
in 4 years out of 7 White House policy 
has been “no new starts” on flood con- 
trol, navigation, power generation, and 
reclamation projects. 

Even a presputnik fourth-grade child 
could figure out that even though the 
administration in 1953 took over a going 
program for the orderly development of 
our water resources, if we never started 
any new projects to replace those which 
were completed, this important national 
effort sooner or later would come to a 
halt. 

After months of hearings—over 800 
witnesses were heard by the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee alone—and 
deliberation by both House and Senate, 
the Congress in mid-August passed a 
$1.2 billion public works appropriation 
bill. 

Nine days later the President vetoed 
the bill. In his veto message he singled 
out for criticism 67 unbudgeted projects, 
67 new starts added by the Congress. In 
typical modern Republican fashion, he 
implied that these might be all right in 
the future “at the proper time,” but that 
niow was not the time. He was concerned 
not so much about the impact on the 
fiscal year 1960 budget—an additional 
cost of about $50 million—as on the total 
$800 million cost he said would be neces- 
sary to complete all of the new projects. 

In all too familiar fashion, the Presi- 
dent used some debatable arithmetic 
to arrive at the total future cost of $800 
million. Careful analysis shows a future 
impact closer to $500 million. Thus, for 
example, the largest single project, the 
Allegheny River Reservoir in Pennsyl- 
vania, already was under construction 
but had been held up by litigation which 
the Supreme Court recently ended. Its 
cost, $113 million, should not be called 
a new start. Three of the projects carry- 
ing a total future cost of $49 million had 
not yet been authorized by law, and 
therefore the appropriation would lapse. 
Six small reclamation loans were in- 
cluded in the total of $17,100,000—since 
this money would be repaid, it should not 
have been counted. One item of $59,- 
607,000 for the Trinity River powerplant 
in California was recognized as neces- 
sary in the President’s veto message but 
counted in the total nonetheless. Nine 
of the projects, all small, would be com- 
pleted in 1 year, and thus have no impact 
on budgets after 1960, the ones the Presi- 
dent was concerned about. The elim 
tion of these 20 projects and other simi- 
lar ee brings the total down to 
about $500 million 

The real controversy, then, boiled down 
to an argument over whether Congress 
should appropriate money to start 47 
new projects having a total impact on 
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budgets beyond the current one of $500 
million. Most of these 47 projects were 
small ones. The largest has a total esti- 
mated cost of $71,400,000; only one other 
would cost more than $50 million. 
Thirty-three would cost less than $10 
million. All told, they represent an in- 
crease of approximately 10 percent over 
the total cost of all projects in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. In fiscal year 1960 we will 
complete 40 projects with a total cost of 
$300 million. Should these be replaced 
with new starts, or should the national 
program be allowed to taper off? This 
was the essential. question befere the 
Congress. 

On September 2 the House failed by 
1 vote to override the veto. A deter- 
mined House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, not willing meekly to rubberstamp 
the Presidential dictate nor to abandon 
the policy of starting new projects to re- 
place those completed, quickly reported 
out a new bill with all controversial 
projects left in but with a 2% percent 
reduction across theboard for all proj- 
ects, old and new. The 242 percent cut 
guaranteed that the total spending for 
public works in fiscal year 1960 would 
be no more than called for in the budget. 

The President quickly vetoed the new 
measure, as expected. 

On September 10 the House, by a vote 
of 280 to 121, and the Senate, by an 
equally decisive vote of count of 73 to 
23, voted to override the veto. 

The measure became law without the 
President's approval. 





The Rich Richer and the Poor Poorer— 
Increase Disparity Demands a Moral 
Revolution , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following article by 
Mr. Samuel Jacobs, appearing in the 
July-August 1959 issue of the Humanist 
magazine. 

The concluding paragraph of Mr. 
Jacobs’ challenging article presents a 
clear picture of the scope of the task con- 
fronting our Nation: 

The world needs a revolution, not just to 
oppose communism but to help create hu- 
man dignity and freedom. It n the kind 
of revolution that can be fashioned in school- 
rooms, factories, and mills. This is the kind 
of revolution that Americans know a great 
deal about. But, if it is to take place, it 
must begin with a revolution in our own 

that will make Americans aware of 
the vital role that we can play in creating a 
worldwide upsurge in human accomplish- 
ment. In economic terms, such a revolu 


time for us to wake up to our opportunities, 
but there is no time to spare. 


~ 
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Here is the full text of the article: 


THE RicHER Rich anp Poorer Poor—IN- 
CREASING DISPARITY DemANDS A MORAL 
REVOLUTION 

(By Samuel Jacobs) 

The American people-went into the Mar- 
shall plan easily and natuvally. The appeal 
was simple and fitted American humani- 
tarian impulses, particularly because the 
plan served primarily countries that suffered 
from a war in which we had been on the 
winning side. 

Compared with the job of economic de- 
velopment in the countries of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, the European problem 
Was an easy one. The countries involved had 
already been industrialized; they needed only 
to be rebuilt. Their cultures were techno- 
logical and thus similar to ours. The intri- 
cate structure of attitudes, motivations, and 
behavior patterns needed for 20th century 
industrial living was in place, complement- 
ing our own, matching our readiness to give 
with a readiness to receive. 

In the short time that the plan was in 
operation, the recovery was rapid. In Ger- 
many it was even -dramatic and somewhat 
startling. It was clear that our interna- 
tional aid program was related to something 
that worked. °« 

For the countries whose problems of eco- 
nomic emergence now confront us, what has 
to be done ie infinitely more complicated. 
The cultural difference between them and us 
is much greater; so is the difference in living 
levels. For instance, while the per capita in- 
come in the United States during the 1952-54 
period was 31 times as high as in Germany, 
it was 8 times as high as in Brazil‘and mere 
than 9 times as high as in Japan. 

The median per capita income for 54 coun- 
tries of the world studied by the U.N. for the 
1952-54 period was approximately $445, 
about a fourth of the income in this coun- 
try at that time and approximately what it 
was here a hundred years ago. nly Ven- 
ezuela, Argentina, and Israel, of all the coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia, and Latin America, were 
above the worldwide median. 

In the fact of these differences, the task 
of helping to raise living standards in these 
countries is big enough in absolute terms; 
raising them faster than we raise our own, 
to narrow the gap between us, provides a 
problem in economics and a challenge to 
international morality that are indeed in- 
timidating. 

Far from yielding to time and the effort 
that has already been made, the gap between 
the industrialized and the nonindustrialized 
countries is widening, and particularly the 
gap between the United States and most of 
the rest of the world. In 1938 this country 
had about 6 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion and about 26 percent of the world’s 
income. By 1949 our share of the popula- 
tion had increased to 6.5 percent, but our 
share of the income had jumped to 41 per- 
cent. 

In Asia, on the other hand, the share of 
the world’s population had declined some- 
what, from 53 percent in-1938 to 52 percent 
in 1949. However, in the same period Asia’s 
share of the world’s income had declined 
from 17 to 11 percent. 

In Africa the story was a little different, 
but the ending was very much the same. 
That is, while the share of the world’s popu- 
lation increased from 7 percent in 1938 to 
9 percent in 1949, the African share of the 
world’s income dropped slightly. 

THE EFFECTS OF AUTOMATION 

The trend toward richer rich ahd poorer 
poor—certainly as far as relative position is 
concerned—has been continuing. Dr. Kings- 
ley Davis recently pointed out that “15 of the 
richest industrial countries in 1938 had an 


‘average per capita income roughly 10 times 


that of the 20 nonindustrial countries. In 
1952-54 the same industrial countries had 
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an average per capita income about 11 times 
that of the same nonindustrial countries.” 

It is not in rélation to industrialization 
alone that the problem presents itself, In 
agriculture too there is a problem to be met, 
and it is not being met well. Last December 
the Foreign Agricultural Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reported that the 
world’s agricultural production has been 
barely keeping up with the increase in popu- 
lation. Surpluses here are matched by defi- 
cits in other places. 

Technological developments in American 
industry promise that the gap will continue 
to widen. American industry is adopting 
automation. Production is iacreasing, while 
hundreds of thousands of our workers are 
being set free to do other things. (It is 
not yet at.all clear that we shall have the 
wit to ,put these people to work producing 
other things; there is still the possibility that 
these displaced workers will constitute a 
large group of permanently unemployed, 
making no contribution in the economic sys- 
tem of America. Nevertheless, the concern 
in other countries, both the industrialized 
and the nonindustrialized, with the conse- 
quences of this new industrial revolution in 
America is great.) 

Recently, WNESCO’s International Social 
Science Bulletin’? devoted an issue to “The 
Social Consequences of Automation.” From 
the many statements of concern with what is 
happening -as a result of automation, it is 
hard to select the quotes that typify the rest. 
However, the following statement by the 
leader of the Yugoslav delegation to ECOSOC 
may serve: 

“The new technological revolution which 
is now taking place before our eyes wild not, 
of itself, contribute toward a more balanced 
economic development of the world. Auto- 
mation and nuclear energy, these two main 
achievements of contemporary technology, 
are already being applied in the developed 
countries on an ever-increasing scale. The 
increase in the productivity of labor achieved 
through the introduction of modern tech- 
nology, is assuming sometimes overwhelm- 
ing proportions. * * * 

“All this new technology is concentrated in 
the countries which have already the highest 
income, the largest capital formation and 
the highest productivity of labor. 

“Automation and modern’ techniques, 

which are used in the developed countries, 
enable these countries to reduce constantly 
their production costs and at the same time 
to expend mass production in unheard-of 
proportions. This obviously places the econ- 
omies of the countries which are making 
efforts toward an overall economic develop- 
ment in.an ever more difficult position. This 
new disadvamtage can no longer be met in 
underdeveloped countries by the old devices 
of -pressure on wages. 
- “In other words, this development of tech- 
nology is a new-element which tends to widen 
the already existing gap between the de- 
veloped and underdeveloped areas of the 
world.” 

Last October, Prime Minister Nehru of 
India complained to the joint conference of 
the international development finance agen- 
cies that, in the developed countries, “The 
pace of progress through the development of 
science and technology is tremendous,” 
while for countries like India “it is a struggle 
for survival.” 

But not only the underdeveloped countries 
like Yugoslavia and India are concerned. 
The same concern is felt in countries that 
are definitely our technological contempo- 
raries, if not our economic equals. Take 
Sweden, for example. 


Over the past 80 years or so, the growth 
in Sweden’s national income has been most 
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impressive. The increase in per capita in- 
come resulting from the more rapid increase 
in income than in population has, in per- 
centage terms, exceeded ours by a consider- 
able margin. In 1952-54 Sweden stood next 
to Switzerland, with the second highest per 
capita income among the countries of 
Europe—at about 50 percent of the per 
capita income in the United States. 

Now, Swedish observers view American 
technological development with deep con- 
cern. To change over to automated pro- 
duction methods as in this country would 
be tremendously expensive. Corporations 
like General Motors and United States Steel 
can take these huge outlays in their colossus- 

~ like stride. But few other countries of the 
world can marshal the great sums, which flow 
so readily in America, to pay for rapid auto- 
mation of industry. Even Sweden will find 
it hard to keep up with American progress 
and may-have to see the gap, which it has 
worked so hard to narrow, widening again. 

And if this is true of Sweden, how much 
more is it true of the countries of Africa, 
Asia,and Latin America? 

POPULATION PRESSURE 

* Obviously, the problem is not alone with 
the economic factor; the population problem 
is one side of the coin, the other side of 
which is production of goods and services. 
That the rich get richer while the poor get 
children may be an inelegant way of saying 
it, but it does express one of the crucial 
realities in the international economic de- 
velopment problem. 

Whether or not the Malthusians- are right 
about the inadequacy of the world’s resources 
for larger populations, there is an inescap- 
able, Micawber-like arithmetic that must be 
taken into account in considering the im- 
mediate increase in per capita incomes. It 
confronted America in the late 1700's, when 
population increased rapidly through im- 
migration, and the national income increased 
slowly, if at all, held down by the suspension 
of trade during the Napoleonic Wars, among 
other things. It implacably confronts the 
emerging countries of the world today. As 
Dr. Davis put it in the comparison referred 
to above, “Over the period covered, 1938 to 
1952-54, the population of the 15 industrial 
countries rose by 7.6 percent; that of the 
nonindustrial countries by 10.7 percent. If 
the rates of human multiplication had been 
reversed, national income remaining the 
same, the gap between the two groups in per 
capita income would have been narrowed 

_ rather than widened.” 

The problem can be put simply in this 
way: only when the increase in production 
is greater than the increase in population 
can living standards rise. For many years 
American output of goods and services in- 
creased by about 4 percent per year, and 
population increased by about 1.5 percent 
per-year. Under these circumstances, part 
of the increase in production could be di- 
verted into new plant and equipment, seed 
for even further increases, and still leave 
plenty of room for an increase in the produc-. 
tion of consumer s to take care of the 
increase in population and to increase living 
levels for everybody. 

This nice fat margin of production over 
population increase is not typical of the 
world, however. For example, in Brazil the 
increase in production has been approxi- 
mately as high as ours. However, the popu- 
lation increase has run at approximately 3 


percent per year. In this kind of situation, . 


@ country is lucky to hold its own. Any 
effort to get ahead of the game may result 
in. lowering living standards for at least a 
time, and governments fall for less than that. 


Sen Pec sens Semmes 90 Qatien pes 
$312 per year, embark on a drive to raise 
those incomes to an average of $480 by 1980. 


ca 


~of it in grants, 
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With population increasing at an average 
rate of 2 percent per year, to accomplish 
this goal would require a production increase 
of 4.5 percent per year, a truly heroic effort. 
Success in such an undertaking would require 
large foreign loans, increased private invest- 
ment, control over inflation, and increased 
exports to Russia and China. It will be in- 
teresting to see how the drive works out, if 
it is indeed undertaken. 

The investment in plant and equipment to 
bring about any such goal as Brazil is dis- 
cussing would have to be great. It has been 
estimated that the underdeveloped countries 
of the world ought to be increasing their 
capital investment at the rate of 10 to 12 per- 
cent per year to get a proper hold on the 
problem; it is actually running somewhat 
less than half that amount. Some years ago 
the U.N. estimated that to raise the per 
capita incomes of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries by 2 percent per year would require 
that these countries get $10 billion per year 
from outside their own resources, $3 billion 
This would work if these 
countries made much better use of their own 
savings than they now make and it would 
double their living standards in 35 years. 

A complicating problem, however, is the 
fact that in some countries the rate of popu- 
lation increase may well become greater over 
the years immediately ahead. In India, for 
example, the rate of population increase 
today is about 1% percent per year, not a 
high rate as rates go. However, this rate of 
increase is so low because the death rate is so 
high. With better sanitation and improved 
economic conditions, the death rate can be 
expected to go down and the population can 
be expected to increase still faster. Further, 
the U.N. said recently, in the countries in 
which the birth rates are now high, the trend 
is toward even higher birth rates, so a de- 
cline in death rates will have truly explosive 
effects. 

Left to itself, the population problem will 
naturally come under control, but very slow- 
ly. In'Europe the death rate went down for 
more than 50 years before the birth rate 
began to fall. Even though whatever hap- 
pens, happens faster these days than it used 
to, it is doubtful that the natural decline 
in birth rates will do very much to solve 
the problem in the near future. 

What the United States can do to help 
with this problem in the very short run is 
hard to see. But certainly whatever can be 
done to encourage the educational efforts 
now underway in many of the countries that 
have this problem must be done. 


AMERICAN FEARS 


In the meantime, the voices of despair are 
heard in America. In August of 1958, for 
example, a distinguished U.S. Senator took 
the to argue that the American peoplé 
would not stomach (his phrase) an extended 
program. of international aid to the under- 
developed countries of the world. The Pres- 
Adent has long argued that the burden of the 
cold war makes it impossible for us to do 
more than we are doing. Read the state- 
ments; what’ they amount to is that the 
world must first disarm. Then we must re- 


It is on this basis that the proposal to set 
up the Special U.N. Fund for Economic De- 
velopment (SUNFED) has been kept in deep 
freeze for 8 years. Since our objection was 
on our plea that we couldn't afford 
contribute ‘to it, the. proposal has even 
ed the ty of proper de- 


Bei 


deni 
_ bate; in which its merits and demerits might 


have been worked out. Yet in recent months 


iat 


veloped 
private investors who, however, at least so 


far, have been able to find plenty of oppor- 
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tunity to use their money at home in highly 
profitable ways. 

The approach we take to this problem per- 
suades the American people to an irrational 
fear that we have not the economic strength 
to hold up our end of the job that has to be 
done. Americans are persuaded that we are 
too poor to contribute our share; a great 
many people really believe that economic 
disaster will result from our making a con- 
tribution to world economic development 
commensurate with the size of the job that 
must be done. 

But even more persuasive than the predic- 
tions of domestic debility are the recurring 
recessions and the economic insecurity that 
they induce. Even in so-called prosperous 
times, the Government’s official list of the 
economically distressed areas contains the 
names of many of the country’s populous in- 
dustrial and mining centers, many of them 
embracing large cities and a wide radius of 
the surrounding country. In more congres- 
sional districts than the American people 
are aware of, hundreds of thousands of 
American workers are counted as persistently 
and continuously unemployed. Even when 
the rest of the country is doing well, no one 
knows when jobs will be available for these 
men and women, And in many areas it is not 
difficult to relate unemployment to economic 
competition from abroad, or to draw the les- 
son that this is what aid to economic de- 
velopment abroad may mean-for other areas 
of our own country. 

Certainly to a worker whose unemployment 
compensation benefits have been cut off be- 
cause he has been unemployed too long, for 
whom there is now nothing left but welfare 
as long as the welfare funds hold out, it 
makes sense to believe that charity ought to 
begin at home. To the 9 million families in 
which someone was unemployed some of the 
time in recent months, to the businessmen 
whose stores have closed during the same 
period, and to the many millions who learn 
from the experiences of these people, the 
arguments against international aid must 
sound impressive. At best their experience 
leads them to listen sympathetically to the 
arguments for caution and _ contriction 
rather than for courage and imagination. 
Since we have never allowed our people to 
understand how rich this country really can 
be, it is hard to convince them that, at 
worst, an adequate international program 
would only slow down sOmewhat the rate 
at which our economy is becoming even rich- 
er and fatter. 


HOW RICH WE COULD BE 


Here is one way to show what is hap- 
pening. 

In 1957, the high per capita income of this 
country resulted from the fact that the 
average employed person produced at the 
rate of $6,500 per year, a truly impressive 
output of goods and services. A conservative 
private research organization has published 
an estimate that, in effect, forecasts pro- 
duction in 1975 at the rate of $9,500 per em- 
ployed person (at present prices), a most 
impressive increase, yet based on truly con- 
servative assumptions. The increase in per 
capita income and in living standards that 
can result from even this increase in ability 
to produce is tremendous, if we have the wit 
to keep the production going. In other 
words, according to this research service, in 
1975 our gross national product could reach 
$835 billion instead of the $440 billion of 
1957, an increase of more than $20 billion per 
year. 

How conservative this estimate is, is shown 
by the conclusions reached in the recent 
Rockefeller report that in this country “a 
growth rate of 5 percent is possible if we 
realize fully our impressive opportunities for 
economic expansion. If the problems of 


. growth are formidable, we have also found 


the impetus to our economy enormous” (vol. 
4, p. 64.) 
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A growth rate of 5 percent would give us 
@n output of approximately $1,100 billion in 
1975 instead of the $835 billion estimated in 
the forecast referred to above. What a tre- 
mendous burden of guilt must be ours as we 
face the people of the world, knowing how 
little we-are doing compared with what our 
resources permit us to do. 

Now, the UN estimate of the amount of 
outside capital required by- the underdevel- 
oped countries worked out to about 2 per- 
centeof the annual production of the indus- 
trialized countries at that time. If we were 
now to accept the responsibility for con- 
tributing 2 percent of our total production 
to international development—approximately 
$9 billion per year—this large sum would be 
no more than half the potential increase in 
our output during the first year. If the ar- 
rangement were kept up, in 1975 the pro- 
duction per employed worker available to us 
for our own use on the basis of the more 
conservative estimates would be $9,300 in- 
stead of the predicted $9,500. We would have 
increased the domestic benefits of increased 
producing power by 43 percent instead of the 
predicted 46. 

Indeed, there is poverty at home, and we 
must take steps to eliminate it. In 1957, 
about 6% percent of American families had 
incomes of less than $1,000. A total of nearly 
25 percent of our families had incomes be- 
low $3,000. Past studies indicate that if the 
figures were available to measure the cost of 
the “City Worker’s Family Budget,” they 
almost certainly would show that the average 
family income, $4,971, was not enough to pay 
for this far from ideal level of living. 

Certainly by far the major part of this in- 
crease in per person production ought to go 
into raising the living standards of these low 
income families. More money ought to go 
into health, education, and many other serv- 
ices. But this increase in the gross national 
welfare need not be given up in order to 
help the emerging countries. 

Certainly our ability to provide food for 
our people, schools for our own children, 
factories for our growing labor force would 
in no way be endangered. Yet what a force 
on earth America might become, what a 
stimulation to the solution of the world’s 
economic difficulties could be accomplished. 


A MORAL REVOLUTION 


Compared with the Eisenhower proposal 
of $4 billion for international aid, both mili- 
tary and economic, in 1960, a proposal to lift 
the aid $9 or $10 billion seems fatuous. Even 
well-intentioned liberals smile in indulgent 
disbelief when this proposal is made publicly. 
Yet our inability to create suc: a program, 
if we are indeed unable to do so at this time, 
is not the result of economic conditions. It 
is not because our soil will not produce or 
our factories are inadequate to the job. The 
problem is more difficult than that, and the 
work to be done is more difficult than the 
simple task of inventing new machinery, de- 
vising new technologies, and harnessing new 
sources of power. 

To do the job, the American people must 
create a revolution in their own thinking. 
They must refuse to go on living under the 
false pall of insecurity and the fear of their 
own good impulses that now determine policy 
in the field of international aid. They must 
come to understand how much America 
could produce for our own and world con- 
sumption if our economy were set free to do 
the job. They must demand to be told what 
ways of housekeeping must be installed so 
that the productive power of America may be 
geared up to the needs of the world, instead 
of being kept cramped and constricted while 
& world of people go in want for lack of what 
we will not produce. They must then insist 
that these new housekeeping methods be in- 
corporated into national policy. 

The failure to solve this problem not only 
cheats us of billions of dollars’ worth of pro- 
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duction we ought to have for our own use 
and enjoyment, for the elimination of wide- 
spread poverty in our own Nation; it also dis- 
credits us doubly in the eyes of the world— 
for our failure to recognize our opportuni- 
ties to assist with the job of economic de- 
velopment, and for our inability to solve the 
housekeeping problems on which full em- 
ployment and continued economic growth 
depend. 

There is one American product that we 
have ready for instant export: universal pub- 
lic education, the magic ingredient of our 
own phenomenal growth. The effect of this 
ingredient in stimulating economic develop- 
ment was described recently to a regional 
conference of the AHA by Theodore W. 
Schultz, of the University of Chicago eco- 
nomics department, who pointed out that 
approximately 50 percent of the economic 
growth that took place in this country after 
1870 was to be accounted for by our invest- 
ment in our people, by the money spent on 
education and on health, and particularly 
on the former. 

Had we endorsed SUNFED when it was first 
proposed 8 years ago, the investment in the 
people of the underdeveloped countries in 
health, education, and economic plant would 
now be 8 years ahead of where it now is, for 
that is ‘what the plan called for. 

The world needs a revolution, not just to 
oppose communism, but to help create hu- 
man dignity and freedom. It needs the kind 
of revolution that can be fashioned in school- 
rooms, factories, and mills. This is the kind 
of revolution that Americans know a great 
deal about. But if it is to take place, it 
must begin with a revolution in our own 
thinking that will make Americans aware 
of the vital role that we can piay in creat- 
ing a worldwide upsurge in human accom- 
plishment. In economic terms, such a revo- 
lution in our thinking is essential if the 
American giant is to reach his full strength 
for the economic job that must be done to 
help set the people of the world free. 

There is still. time for us to wake up to 
our opportunities, but there is no time to 
spare, 

rir 


Izaak Walton Conservation Director Urges 
Preservation of Vanishing Shoreline 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
excellent and informative article ap- 
pears in the September issue of Outdoor 
America, official publication of the Izaak 
Walton League, entitled “Save Our 
Shorelines.” ‘The author of the article 
is Joseph W. Penfold, of Washington, 
D.C., the able conservation director of 
the Izaak Walton League of America. 
Mr. Penfold sets forth the basic reasons 
why we must preserve our vanishing sea- 
coast in parks and reserves and recrea- 
tion areas before it is too late. : 

Mr. Penfold argues thoughtfully and 
persuasively in favor of adoption of S. 
2460, which has been introduced in the 
Senate by a bipartisan group of Sena- 
tors, among whom I am happy to be, 
headed by the very able senior Senator 
from Montana (Mr. Murray]. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article by Joseph W. Pen- 
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fold in Outdoor America be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Save Our SHORELINES 
(By J. W. Penfold) 


“The last 5 miles of undeveloped beach 
between Miami and Dayton,” reads an ad 
in the Wall Street Journal, “$1 million down; 
the balance on easy terms.” 

“National Steel Co. Lets Contract for $100 
Million Steel Millon Indiana Dunes,” is a 
recent eye-catching headline. “Area had 
been sought for public park.” 

And a few random samples from the news: 

Reports show attendance at National and 
State park areas up 14 percent above last 
year’s record high. 

A Pennsylvania park developed to handle 
5,000 people was swamped with 250,000 over 
the July Fourth weekend. y 

“As a result of action to abolish the State 
park strip along the Overseas Highway,” 
comes another plaint, “before very long, there 
won’t be one spot along the 100 miles of 
Florida Keys where a fisherman can launch, 
his boat without paying tribute to some 
developer.” 

Items bearing the same message, in endless 
variation, can be found in the press almost 
every day, in almost every section of the 
country which boasts of ocean- or lake-shore 
frontage. In the aggregate, they—both the 
number and urgency of the cases of local 
crisis—add up to a frightening conclusion: 
Our shorelines are vanishing in a tidalwave 
of urban sprawl. ° 

Demand for water frontage—acute almost 
everywhere—has reached a peak in Florida, 
where bulkhead, drecge, and fill replace the 
natural shorelines with barren canals, boat 
slips, and the stench of stagnant water. 
That such “improvements” may destroy the 
breeding and nursery grounds for important 
commercial and sport fishes and obliterate 
winter feeding areas of hard-pressed water- 
fowl populations disturb the developers not 
one whit. 

Nor will the trend be reversed. ‘The pres- 
sures on our shorelines arise naturally from 
growth. But the need for wise development 
is snatched as a shield by the fast-buck 
operators. And thoughtful Americans thus 
must seek means whereby the public values 
may survive in a'trend which reflects bur- 
geoning populations, improved standard of 
living, and a yen for the outdoors. 

There can be but one answer and it’s not 
@ new one in any sense. The Indiana Dunes 
presents the classic case: 

Over 40 years ago Stephen Mather, first 
National Park Service Chief, urged that the 
30 miles of Indiana Dunes along the Lake 
Michigan shoreline be designated for preser- 
vation in the National Park System. He fore- 
told that except as it was so, it would be lost 
to the public in the years to come. 

In the early 1950’s, the Izaak Walton 
League’s Indiana Division tried to set aside 
the dwindling dunes, preferably as a State 
park, but found little support from a still 
apathetic public. 7 

Today conservationists, faced with over- 
whelming odds, are attempting to save the 
last 4-mile stretch not already lost to indus- 
try and city growth. We are apparently too 
late to save it all; a steel mill is under con- 
struction; the beach and dunes area—which 
could serve recreation needs of the new mill’s 
workers, their families, and countless other 
new residents—has now been whittled down 
to 2 miles. 

Just 2 miles, Not much—but doubly val- 
uable because of it. Perhaps this small re- 
maining fraction of what was once a glorious 
public potential can be salvaged if public 
Officials display the vision the situation 
demands, 
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There are, fortunately, men of good will 
who are determined that the sad tale of 
Indiana’s Dunes will not be repeated again 
and again throughout the country. 

Within the past few months the admin- 
istration sent to Congress a rather sharply 
reduced version of a bill to do something 
about our fast-vanishing shoreline. It would 
provide authority for the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish three national shoreline 
recreation areas not to exceed 100,000 acres 
in total, and an authorization to spend up 
t6 $15 million for the acquisition of lands. 
The areas to be selected were not named. 

Senator Ricwarp L. Neupercer, of Oregon, 
demonstrated bipartisan recognition of the 
problem by introducing the measure at the 
administration’s request. Senator Gorpon 
AtLoTr, of Colorado, cosponsored it. 

This bill (S. 2010) was so patently in- 
adequate, however, that key Members of 
Congress who had given the problem thor- 
ough study appraised it as hardly a start on 
the task of preserving examples of superla- 
tive shoreline for the public. 

Senator James E. Murray, of Montana, 
chairman of the powerful Interior Commit- 
tee, Senators CLinton P. ANDERSON, of New 
Mexico; Paut H. Dovatas, Illinois’ deter- 
mined fighter for the Indiana Dunes, and 
NEUBERGER joined forces to prepare a broader, 
more comprehensive bill. Introduced on 
July 29 as S, 2460, Senators Moss, of Utah; 


Keravver, of Tennesssee; MANSFIELD, of 
Montana; ,RANDOLPH, of West Virginia; 
LANGER, Of North Dakota; McNamara, of 


Michigan; GRUENING, of Alaska; Harr, of 
Michigan; McCarrny, of Minnesota; GREEN, 
of Rhode Island; ENnc.Lz, of California; Brsiez, 
of Texas; Byrrp of West Virginia, and 
Monot, of South Dakota, joined as co- 
sponsors. 

At almost the same time JoHN DINGELL, of 


Michigan, Lez MetTcatr, of Montana, and- 


JoHN SayYtor, of Pennsylvania, were intro- 
ducing similar bills (H.R. 8445, 8449, and 
8519) in the House. Wayne N. ASPINALL, of 
Colorado, House Interior Committee chair- 
man, has expressed a favorable attitude and 
called for departmental reports on the bills. 

The 10 shoreline recreational areas that 
would be authorized under the bill would 
be established as described and pictured on 
these pages. [Illustrations not printed in 
REcORD.] 

The legislation itself is simple in the 
extreme: 

1. It authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to “take appropriate action toward the 
establishment of national shoreline recrea- 
tional areas,” following recommendations by 
the National Park Advisory Board, consulta- 
tion with the Governor of the State con- 
cerned and public hearings in the area. 

Objections raised on grounds that the 
measure places too much power in the hands 
of the Interior Secretary seem to be based 
on imperfect. understanding. 

Congress can be trusted to study each area 

_carefully before the original bill is passed. 
Public hearings are required. And routine 
appropriations processes offer Congress an 
annual review of land acquisition programs 
in each authorized area. 

2. It provides for the establishment’of the 
basic regulations for their administration. 
Recreation uses which have been traditional 
in the areas will be continued, such as fish- 
ing, hunting, and water-fowling. 

3. It provides for assistance to the States 
(up to one-half the cost, subject to rdther 
stringent regulations and appropriations) in 
the acquisition of State-managed shoreline 
areas which are best suited for inclusion in 
the State park systems. 

4. It provides for thorough study of po- 
tential areas by the National Park Service, 
with the tion of the appropriate 
State, to determine if they warrant establish- 
ment either under the national or State park 
systems. 
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6. It authorizes funds up to $50 million for 
acquisition of the naticnal areas, $10 million 
for assistance to the State acquisition pro- 
grams, and a nominal sum for the necessary 
study of additional areas. Funds are antici- 
pated to be spent over a series of years. 

The scope and purpose of the program has 
been most dramatically expressed in the slo- 
gan coined by Senator Dovceias: “S.0.S.— 
Save Our Shorelines.” 

The legislative sponsors, the administra- 
tion, the Izaak Walton League, conserva- 
tionists, and the public know that to save 
anything of our heritage for ourselves and 
the generations to come we must act. 

May we all have the courage to act 
promptly and vigorously. 





Political and Economic Developments in 
Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a state- 
ment by me on the political and eco- 
nomic developments in Korea. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On May 14 last I rose in this Chamber to 
discuss certain ominous political develop- 
ments in the Republic of Korea. I pointed 
out that the South Korean Government had 
shut down the Catholic-sponsored news- 
paper, Kyung Hyang Shinmoon, which had 
been critical of President Syngman Rhee’s 
regime, I inserted, along with my remarks, 
editorials and signed articles from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, the Christian 
Science Monitor, and the Commonweal which 
likewise expressed serious misgivings about 
various efforts of the Korean Government to 
silence or obstruct political opposition. 

I had hoped that my modest statement, to- 
gether with constructively critical editorial 
comment in this country, would encourage 
the millions of Koreans who are earnestly 
working and praying for the full fruits of 
genuine political democracy and sustained 
economic development. I even harbored the 
hope that some steps might have been taken 
to lift or ease some of the present restrictions 
i the opposition. Democratic Party in 

orea. 

But my hopes, I regret to say, have not 
been fulfilled. The opposition newspaper 
closed down last April 30, under an official 
charge of “treason,” is still silent. An AP 
dispatch dated September 8 from Seoul stated 
that the Kyung Hyang Shinmoon “lost its 
second legal battle in 10 days against Gov- 
ernment action suspending its publication. 
The Seoul Appeals Court at a 3-minute ses- 
sion declared the On order was con- 
stitutional. The publisher announced he 
would appeal to the Supreme Court.” 
Suaeae Post and Times Herald, Sept. 

In addition to the restrictions on free po- 
litical debate and which I mentioned 
in my May 14 comments, I would like to point 
out that the South Korean Government has 
erected further barriers to the civil liberties 
of its people. 

In my earlier comments I referred to the 
three restrictive laws adopted by the Korean 
National Assembly last December 24, adopted 
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incidentally while members of the Demo- 
cratic Party were physically restrained by 
the Government from entering the cham- 
ber. These laws, designed to restrict the op- 
position party and to perpetuate the party 
in power, have not been repealed. Under the 
so-called local autonomy law, which gives 
President Rhee the “right” to appoint local 
officials, 559 elected mayors and other ad- 
ministrators will be replaced this month by 
Presidential appointment. Previous to the 
enactment of this law, these officials were 
elected by the people they represent. 

Further, the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 20, 1959, reported the Korean’ Govern- 
ment “warned political parties may well be 
outlawed if they fail to submit reports to the 
Government on political activities. A Gov- 
ernment memorandum said political parties 
should notify the Government 10 days in 
advance of any political gathering and sub- 
mit a report on the result of such a meeting 
within 5 days after it is held.” This appears 
to be a clear attempt to intimidate if not to 
destroy the Democratic Party. 


Mr. President, democratic government re- 
quires understanding tolerance and self-dis- 
cipline. I do not want to be piaced in the 
position of glibly recommending that every 
government be patterned after the American 
form. But I submit that the minimum 
requisite for democratic development is the 
right of an opposition party to exist, to pub- 
lish its views and to organize freely. I sub- 
mit that this basic right is seriously com- 
promised in the Republic of Korea today. 

If I believe in free political debate in 
Korea, I believe in the same right here. In 
this spirit I recently included as an exten- 
sion of remarks two views on the Korean 
situation which are somewhat different from 
my own. One was a report, “Korean Come- 
back”, by Ernest EK. Lindley, which appeared 
in the August 3 number of Newsweek. I 
agree with much of this statement, but I 
was frankly in error when I said that “the 
Republic. of Korea has attempted to work 
within the framework of the 1948 Constitu- 
tion.” The three restrictive laws passed by 
the National Assembly on December 24, 1958, 
violate the spirit if not the letter of the 
Constitution. And the restrictions on free- 
dom of the press and on assembly also vio- 
lates the spirit of the Constitution. I also 
said in my introductory remarks to Mr. Lind- 
ley’s report: “I have spoken out on certain 
actions in the Republic of Korea which were 
not compatible with a free society. Evidence 
of strong-arm tactics by the majority party 
cannot be excused or ignored.” 

Later I inserted in the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the August 19, 1959, num- 
ber of the Christian Science Monitor. It was 
written by Robert T. Oliver and entitled, 
“South Korean Skies Clear.” This article 
paints an encouraging picture of economic 
development in Korea. This was a source of 
gratitude to me. But after it appeared in 
the Recorp I was informed by several reliable 
sources that the article was seriously in- 
accurate. 

I feel. an obligation to set the record 
straight and note certain facts about the 
Korean economy which do not correspond 
to the picture portrayed by Mr. Oliver. 

With respect to the economic prosperity of 
the Korean farmer, as cited by Mr. Oliver, 
between June 1957 and July 1959 the prices 
which Korean farmers have received for their 
grain have declined approximately 33.3 per- 
cent, while over the period from December 
1958 to the present, the prices of goods which 
they must purchase to live have risen ap- 
proximately 17 percent. Today the Korean 
farmer is worse off than he has been at any 
time since 1955. To counteract the plight of. 
the Korean farmer, the Government has 
found it necessary to establish a grain ex- 
change program under which they can con- 
vert ther rice holdings for other grain, in- 
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cluding wheat flour, available from Govern- 
ment stocks.. 

Regarding the prosperity of Korean indus- 
try, let me refer you to a report of the Pusan 
Chamber of Commerce published in April or 
this year. A survey conducted by 12 of the 
chamber’s field investigators, covering 1,112 
plants and employing about 28,000 workers, 
shows that only 30 percent of the plants were 
working full time, that 14% percent had 
suspended operations completely and that 
the remainder were working only part time. 
Subsequent investigation revealed that these 
adverse conditions of the industrial manu- 
facturing phase in the Korean economy are 
confined not only to the Pusan area, but 
were also found to be present in the entire 
field of Korean manufacturing industry. The 
April 1959 issue of the Korean Chamber of 
Commerce lists on page 43 the following rele- 
vant data on this subject. Of a total of 45 
Classes of businesses, covering 5,251 indus- 
trial establishments 2,261 or 43.1 percent 
were in full operation; 1,465 or 27.9 percent 
were operating on reduced schedules; and 
1,525 or 29 percent of these plants were com- 
pletely shut down. The factors which 
brougt about the reduced operations of these 
facilities are given in the report as follows: 

1. Lack of credit: 50.8 percent. 

2. Lack of effective market: 27.7 percent. 

3, Difficulties encountered because of ex- 
cessive taxes: 9.6 percent. 

4. Power shortage: 1.8 pereent. 

5. All other causes: 10.1 percent. 

A recent official Republic of Korea Govern- 
ment survey places unemployment at 6 per- 
cent of the total population, which would 
yield a figure of about 1.3 million. Since the 
government survey makes no allowances for 
underemployment, particularly, underem- 
ployment in rural areas, this figure under- 
states substantially the real facts. Trained 
American observers estimate total unem- 
ployment as being in excess of 2 million. 
When one considers that the total ROK ac- 
tive work force is probably not more than 
8% to 9 million, we see that roughly 22 
to 25 percent of the active work force is 
totally unemployed. 

Next, let me make a few observations on 
the much-advertised stabilization program 
in Korea which was designed to cure her 
inflationary ills, In this connection, I would 
like to summarize very briefly the results of 
@ recent staff study by Robert F. Emery of 
the U.S. Federal Reserve Board. According 
to Mr. Emery, the three Korean stabiliza- 
tion programs have been only partially suc- 
cessful. The real aim of price stability, he 
says, has been achieved. But this has. been 
partially fortuitous since there has been a 
significant increase in agricultural output 

,each year. Some objectives of each program, 
he adds, have been achieved, but these have 
tended to be in the minority. Although 
Korea, in the opinion of Mr. Emery, has 
succeeded in obtaining greater price stabil- 
ity, there still exists major economic prob- 
lems. One is the attainment of economic 
self-sufficiency and independence from U.S. 
aid. Another obstacle to self-sufficiency, he 
notes; is the difficulty of expanding export 
markets. There is a great need, he says, for 
the Koreans to come to terms with the Japa- 
nese on many problems since Japan is the 
natural market for many Korean products. 
For economic progress, it will also be impor- 

, Says Mr. Emery, for Koreans to provide 
an attractive climate for domestic and for- 
eign investments with economic stability 
through appropriate monetary and fiscal 
policies. 


In an interview given in the Far Eastern 
Economic Review for March 1959, Mr. In 
Sang Song, Minister of Finance of the Repub- 
lic of Korea, reaffirms most of Mr. Emery's 
conclusions, although the Minister is not 
quite as optimistic of Korea’s future as the 
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American. observer. Thus, the Minister, 
when asked to estimate the period within 
which the Republic of Korea might reach 
self-sufficiency, stated: “On present assump- 
tions, it is very hard to say. If I am obliged 
to answer, I would say that self-sufficiency 
is very hard to envisage in the foreseeable 
future.” 

In a recent editorial the Korean Republic, 
the official Republic of Korea English lan- 
guage newspaper, comments as fcllows: 
“Every Korean economic official, every Amer- 
ican aid administrator, and every Korean 
import-export trader is aware that foreign 
trade imbalance is this country’s primary 
problem. For the moment, balance is 
achieved through help from America. But 
that is an expedient and a temporary one. 
Unless something is done, the day will come 
when Korea’s modernized economy will stand 
on?the brink of ruin because it cannot buy 
what is required to keep the wheels turning.” 
Incidentally, Korean exports during the past 
year fell more than 30 percent. 

These few facts clearly indicate that eco- 
nomic developments in Korea are not quite 
so encouraging as Mr. Oliver would have us 
believe. 

With respect to Mr. Oliver’s statement that 
educational developments in Korea have 
been most encouraging in recent years, it is 
true that the Korean school situation has 
improved tremendously since 1953. But it 
must also be pointed cut that much of the 
credit for this development is the result of 
American Army efforts in building schools 
in Korea, of the ICA training program for 
primary and secondary schoolteachers, and 
finally and perhaps most importantly, of the 
heroic sacrifices of Korean parents in behalf 
of their young ones. This Korean parents 
do at considerable cost and hardship to 
themselves and their children since educa- 
tion in Korea has not infrequently deteri- 
orated into what we Americans would call 
an unconscionable extortion in which even 
the poorest of peasant parents are victimized 
by avaricious school officials. 

Finally, I would like to say a word about 
our foreign ajd program in Korea. As a 
strong supporter of development loahs, tech- 
nical assistance and economic grants, I am 
deeply concerned that our aid program be 
administered as efficiently and honestly as 
possible. We have an obligation to the 
American taxpayer as well as to the ordinary 
Korean citizen for whom the aid is intended, 

Since our aid: program started in 1953, we 
have allocated more than $2.8 billion for 
Korean economic aid, Considering the need 
and the threat, this great sum is not out 
of line. But we must ask ourselves whether 
this aid is being efficiently and honestly ad- 
ministered. We must ask whether any of it 
is being-diverted for illegal purposes, pur- 
poses for which it is not intended. With 
this in mind, Mr. President, I intend shortly 
to devote myself to a thorough study of our 
aid program in Korea. 

In conclusion I want to make it abun- 
dantly clear that I have long admired the 
courage and steadfastness of the brave and 
patient Korean people. They have suffered 


great hardships both at the hands of the 


Japanese and the Communists. They de- 
serve the best that this troubled world can 
offer. They deserve securjty, political and 
economic security. 

At this point, I include the following sup- 
porting documents along with my remarks: 
an editorial from the official Republic of 
Korea English language newspaper, the Ko- 
rean Republic, entitled “Know-How of 
Trade,” which appeared on August 21, 1959; 
an article, “South Korea’s Economic Future— 
Self ‘Unforeseeable,’” which ap- 
peared in the March 26, 1959, Far Eastern 
Economic Review; and the conclusion of a 
staff study by Robert F. Emery of the Fed-' 
eral Reserve Board, “The Korean Financial 


Programs,” August 25, 1959. 


September 30 


[From the Korean Republic, Aug. 21, 1959] 
Know-How or TRADE 


Technical assistance granted under the 
American aid program has been highly im- 
portant to Korea. Many U.S. technicians 
have come here to teach and to work with 
their Korean counterparts. Hundreds of 
Koreans have been sent to the United States 
and other countries to study at universities, 
in technical institutes, and with various 
industries. 


As foreseen by William E. Warne, the for- ~ 


mer UNC Economic Coordinator, results have 
been gratifying. Best of all, this is a project 
that will pay increasing dividends as the 
years go by. The skills imparted and ab- 
sorbed will not disappear, but will be passed 
on to others and will contribute to the tech- 
nical base that Korea must have for its mod- 
ernization. 

With the financial stringencies of the 1959- 
60 American aid year, technical assistance 
mray be cut slightly. But both Americans and 
Koreans are determined to maintain the pro- 
gram at maximum intensity, and even to 
augment it in certain categories. ; 

One of these is the area of international 
trade, where Korea has much to gain but 
very little experience to work with. Before 
the turn of the century, this was the “hermit 
kingdom,” and trade outlets to foreign lands 
were frowned upon or forbidden entirely. 
China was the only exception, and that 
country had its own difficulties with the 
“barbarians” from European civilizations. 

Then came the Japanase occupation pe- 
riod. Any Korean goods that went beyond 
the borders of Japan were handied by the 
Japanese. Korea had no charice to acquire 
the slightest know-how about foreign trade. 
The Japanese were succeeded by the Ameri- 
can military government, and no sooner had 
we regained sovereignty than we -were 
plunged into the tragedy and destruction 
of the Korean war. 

From 1953 until a year or so ago, all ener- 
gies had to go into reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation. There was neither time nor op- 
portunity nor exports for foreign markets. 

Now, however, we are entering upon a new 
era. Some of -our industries will produce 
exportable surpluses—textiles, flatglass, 
household utensils, and handicrafts, for ex- 
ample. In good harvest years, rice will be 
available. Korea is rich in minerals that 
await exploitation and the development of 
foreign markets. 

Every Korean economic official, every Amer- 
ican aid administrator, and every Korean im- 
port-export trader is aware that foreign 
trade imbalance is this country’s primary 
economic problem. For the moment, bal- 
ance is achieved through help from America, 





[From the Far Eastern “Economic Review, 
Mar. 26, 1959] 


SourH Korea’s ECONOMIC FuTURE—SELF= 
SUFFICIENCY “UNFORESEEABLE” 


Question. How would you sum up the re- 
sults to date of the U.S. aid program to 
Korea, Mr. In? 

Answer. It is quite good so far. The first 
stage, of course, was relief; most of the money 
in the beginning was spent on disease con- 
trol and similar objectives. e second stage 
was to rehabilitate the facjlities that had 
been destroyed—factories, ools, hospitals, 
and so on. That stage was completed last 
year. Everything except housing is now above 
its prewar 1949 level. The third stage, from 
1958, was economic development. The United 
States and the Republic of Korea have agreed 
to establish a long-range economic council to 
build up the Korean ec * 

U.S. money has throughout been used to 
procure raw materials, equipment and 
services, and the Korean currency, which has 
been produced in the form of counterpart 
funds, has been. used y for military sup- 
port, partly for rehabilitation and economic 
development, 
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1959 
Question. What is the total sum received 
so far in US. aid? 

Answer. Approximately U.S.$2,000 million. 

Question. And it has been slightly lower in 
the last year or two? 

Answer. It reached a peak of $323 million 
in 1957. Last year the total was $215 million, 
and for 1959 it will be $210 million. 

Question. It is envisaged on both sides 
that the U.S. aid program will gradually 
taper off? 

Answer. The purpose of both Governments 
is to make the Korean economy viable and 
self-supporting. - First of all the objective is 
to produce more goods internally in order to 
decrease expenditure on imports, for ex- 
ample, of cement, cotton yarn, textiles, flat 
glass, and paper. 

Question. Are you already self-sufficient in 
those commodities? 

Answer. Almost, but not all. We can now 
export glass and cotton textiles, but in the 
others we are not quite self-sufficient. In the 
future, if we get a fair entry into world 
markets, Iam sure we shall be able to export 
quite considerable quantities of cotton tex- 
tiles. 

Question. Which markets do you have in 

mind, Mr. In? 
\ Answer. Last year we sold about U.S.$1.5 
million worth of cotton yarn to Hong Kong 
and sheeting of similar value to the’ United 
States. Our major market would be south 
Asia, especially Burma, Thailand, and Viet- 
nam. 

Question. You are confident of gaining 
entry to these markets in spite of competi- 
tion, for example, from Japan and- Hong 
Kong producers? 

HOPES FOR TEXTILE EXPORTS 


Answer. Yes, we have after all two partic- 
ular advantages. Wages are low in the 
Korean industry in the first place, and it is 
equipped with very modern plant from the 
United Kingdom and the United States, in 
the second place. 

Question. You believe that in quality and 
price your products have a good chance? 

Answer. Yes, our quality matches that of 
our competitors, and our prices are competi- 
tive, we believe. One problem is the question 
of using American imported argicultural sur- 
plus raw cotton. The U.S. authorities object 
to this cotton, being used in export goods. 

Question. y wish you to replace such 
cotton by private purchase. Is this already 
being done, in fact? . 

Answer. We are still discussing this prob- 
lem, and the two countries are approaching 
basic agreement on the matter. Another 
difficulty is that our industry is still enjoy- 
ing a growth in domestic consumption. Man- 
ufacturers are reluctant to develop the over- 
sea market in this context, regarding it as 
too risky. We have, you see, little experience 
of foreign markets. 

Question. Is any action being taken at 
Government level to promote exports? 

Answer, Well in the first case we subsidize 
the foreign exchange to meet the difference 
between the domestic price and the 
price. Secondly, we have sent joint trade 
missions of Government and commercial 
representatives to Vietnam and Thailand. 
But this program is not yet active, and we 
shall be sending more missions shortly. 

Question, Can we return to the question 
of the long-term importance of the US. aid 
program, Mr. In? 

Answer. Yes. U.S. aid to Korea will un- 
doubtedly decrease 








. 


We have good weap aon ep ne 

e have resources—tungsten 
(though the world market is depressed at 
the moment), graphite, phosphor, iron ore, 
and anthracite coal. Japan should be a big 
market for these minerals. 
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Then there is fish and marine products. 
The China proper market has been lost, but 
we should be able to increase our shipments 
of aga-aga and other fish products to over- 
seas Chinese communities in Singapore, 
Malaya, and other south Asian countries. 
Already we are exporting dried fish, and 
Japan should be able to take some raw fish. 
Handicrafts is another potential, particularly 
for the North American market. 

Question. Are you also relying on higher 
rice exports? 

Answer. Rice is a major export item. We 
tried last year to sell abroad 200,000 metric 
tons, but succeeded only in exporting 5,000 
tons to the Ryukyu Islands. Japan should 
be a major buyer, but she has long-term ar- 
rangements with other southeast Asian 
countries. Next year we expect to export 
rice to Japan, Israel, and the Philippines. 

Question. You have the same target of 
200,000 tons for 1959? 

Answer. Yes. That would bring in some 
US$30 million. 

Question. Are woolen textiles another po- 
tential export? 

Answer. The emphasis now is on the do- 
mestic market, but there is enough capacity 
for internal requirements, and with ultra- 
modernized German machinery installed in 
Taegu we will soon be able to export. 

Question. To which markets? 

Answer. To those which Hong Kong serves. 
Our wage levels should make us competitive 
in those markets. 

Question. At the moment you import all 
your wool tops? 

Answer. We are now importing some raw 
wool from Australia, but a wool-top factory 
is to be built soon, and from 1961 or so we 
shall not need to import wool tops any more. 

Question. Going back to the broader ques- 
tion, Mr. In, how long do you think it will 
take for Korea to become self-supporting? 

Answer. That depends on two other ques- 
tions: How long will the present military 
tension last? When will divided Korea be 
unified? At the moment we spend 361% per- 
centof our budget on defense, and as long 
as that is necessary we shall need some out- 
side assistance. North Korea, on the other 
hand, has hydroelectric power, iron ore, and 
better quality bituminous coal. A steel in- 
dustry could be developed there on a large 
scale. South Korea has the labor resources, 
Pn the. North has the natural resources and 


eis Assuming no change in these 
factors, what. is your estimate of the period 
within which self-sufficiency might be 
reached? 


Answer. On present assumptions it is very 
hard to say. If I am obliged to answer, I 
would say that self-sufficiency is very hard 
to envisage in the foreseeable future. We 
have 630,000 soldiers in this country, the 
third army in the world. Given the 
continuance of military tension, U.S. military 
aid should go on. 

Question. I would like to ask about the 
question of inflation, Mr. In. For the past 
2 years you seem to have been rather suc- 
cessful in holding prices down. Is this likely 
tocontinue? . 

Answer. In 1955 we agreed with the United 
States that if prices rose by more than 25 
percent the hwan would be devalued. A 
financial stabilization program was drawn 
up. In fact the money supply increased 
markedly at the end of 1958, but prices re- 
mained stable, 

‘This was partly because of the rise in pro- 
duction and the supply of commodities, and 
partly because of the new confidence in the 
stability of the hwan currency. Savings have 
risen considerably over the last 2 years, and 
we are confident this trend will continue. 

Question. What is the position of foreign 
investment in Korea, Mr. In? 

Answer. We welcome it. A foreign invest- 
ment encouragement law has been submit- 
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ted to our Congress, drafted by U.S. experts, 
and we had hoped it would be passed by the 
end of last year. But there has been some 
delay. It will be enacted very soon. It 
opens the door wide to foreign capital, and 
contains three major elements: (1) Guaran- 
teed remittance of profits and interest in 
foreign exchange; (2) certain guarantees 
against expropriation; and (3) taxation in-~ 
centives of 3- to 5-year tax holidays. 

Question. There is no limit to the per- 
centage foreign holdings in a new company? 

Answer. None. 

Question. And no restriction on the em- 
ployment of foreign staff? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Do you have significant inquiries 
from potential overseas investors now? 

Answer. Many offers have come, but mostly 
people are awaiting for the new law to be 
passed.~ There is interest in goldmining, 
stevedoring and manufacturing by U.S. con- 
cerns, and also some inquiries from Germany 
and Austria. 

Question. Do you attach any hopes to in- 
creased tourist trade in Korea? 

Answer. We are already earning consider- 
able foreign exchange from U.S. forces in 
Korea, and now my Government has agreed 
on a basic policy on tourism. A new Tourist 
Promotion Institution will soon be set up. 

Question. Is not the exchange rate a 
handicap for tourists? 

Answer. There is no chance of changing 
the official rate of 500 hwan to one U.S. 
dollar. Actually the exchange rate has a 
triple meaning—for imports, for ICA- 
financed goods and for changing money for 
the U.N. forces here. We intend to maintain 
the official rate. 

Question. But the new import tax effec- 
tively changes the rate as far as imports are 
concerned? 

Answer. The minimum for ICA and Korean 
foreign exchange imports is now effectively 
650 to 1, yes. 

Question. Finally, Mr. In, it is sometimes 
said by economists that a country in the 
position of Korea would do better to invest 
its money in raising the quality, quantity 
and grading of its agricultural and primary 
products than by trying to industrialize too 
fast. What is your comment on that? 


Answer. Our growth of population cannot 
be supported by agriculture alone. A coun- 
try like Korea, with 30 million people—22 
million in the South and 8 million in the 
North—must be industrialized. 

Question. Thank you very much, Mr. In, 


Tue Korean Financia STABILIZATION 
PROGRAMS 
(By Robert F. Emery) 

The three stabilization programs have been 
only partially suceessful. The general aim 
of price stability has been achieved, but this 
has been partly fortuitous since there has 
been a significant increase in agricultural 
output each year. Some aims of each pro- 
gram have been achieved but these have 
tended to be in the minority. 

Nevertheless, the programs have been use- 
ful in that they have highlighted certain 
worthwhile alms which might have been 
largely ignored otherwise. In addition, the. 
programs have provided a framework for con- 
tinuous review and revision of the plans to 
achieve stability. It is quite likely that less 
stability would have been achieved in the 
absence of the programs. 

Although Korea has succeeded in obtain- 
ing greater price stability, there still exist 
many serious economic problems. A major 
one is the attainment of economic self-suf- 
ficiency and independence from US. aid. 
This will be difficult to achieve unless the 
large military force is reduced to moderate 
size. Another obstacle to self-sufficiency is 
the difficulty of expanding export markets. 
There is a strong need for the Koreans to 
come to terms with the Japanese on many 
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problems, since Japan is the natural market 
for many Kor-.an products. For economic 
progress, it will also be important for Korea 
te provide an attractive climate for domestic 
and foreign investment, with economic sta- 
bility maintained through appropriate mone- 
tary and fiscal policies. 

These goals will, not be achieved overnight. 
As US. aid declines—it probably reached its 
peak in 1957—Korea will be forced to take 
steps to become increasingly self-sufficient. 
The recent achievement of relative price 
stability has already been helpful in increas- 
ing time deposits and creating funds for in- 
vestment. This in turn should help promote 
increased investment, leading to higher ex- 
ports and increased output in general: While 
the volume of US. aid will probably continue 
to decline, Korea will undoubtedly continue 
to receive technical assistance from the 
United States as the country continues to 
work toward economic self-sufficiency and a 
higher standard of living. 


A Look Ahead at Federal Welfare 
Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include as part of my remarks 
a speech I was privileged to deliver at the 
northeast regional conference of the 
American Public Welfare Association on 
Friday, September 11, 1959, held at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, NJ. 

The speech follows: 

A Loox AHEAD AT FEDERAL WELFARE 
LEGISLATION 


(Speech delivered by Representative Frank 
THompson, Jzr., Member of Congress, Dem- 
ocrat of New Jersey, to Northeast Regional 
Conference of the American Fublic Wel- 
fare Association, Ambassador Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N.J., September 11, 1959) 


In his fine book, “The People, Yes,” Carl 
Sandburg included a vignette from our 
pioneer past which, it seems to me, is espe- 
cially appropriate for this occasion. He pic- 
tures an early sodbuster in Kansas, leaning 
on his gatepost, studying the horizon and 
trying to understand “why God ever made 

and why 2 days of hot 
smother the life out of a stand of 
and why there was such a spread be- 
tween what he got for grain and the price 
quoted in Chicago and New York.” 

A newcomer drove up in a covered wagon 
asking, “What kind of folks live around 
here?” 

“Well, stranger,” the sodbuster replied, 
“What kind of folks was there in the country 
you came from?” 

“Well,” said the newcomer, “they were 
mostly a lowdown, lying, thieving, gossiping, 
backbiting lot of people.” 

Said the sodbuster, “Well I guess, stranger, 
that’s about the kind of folks you'll find 

But as the dusty gray stranger had just 
about disappeared beyond the horizon, an- 
other wagon drove up. 

“What kind of folks live around here?” 

driver 

Again 

. What kind of folks were there in 
country you came from?” 


the 
winds 
wheat 
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“They were mostly a decent, hardworking, 
law-abiding, friendly lot of people,” was the 
reply this time. 

“Well,” said the sodbuster, “I guess, stran- 
ger, that’s ebout the kind of folks you'll _ 
around here.” 

I like to think that you 9s welfare admin- 
istrators and social workers and I, as a poli- 
tician, have in common an abiding and un- 
conquerable faith in people, however tired, 
despairing, or hostile they may be when they 
come to us. Both of us know when we go 
to work each morning that the day will bring 
to us people with new problems—very hu- 
man problems having to do with their own 
individual well-being. Mime may come in 
the form of a crudely scrawled letter, labor- 
iously written in peneil on grubby paper, 
asking why an orphaned grandson raised by 
his grandparents from a baby, is not en- 
titled to social security benefits under the 
law? Or why a needy family which moved 
from one State to another in search of a job, 
has been denied assistance? Or, on the other 
hand, perhaps it is a neatly-typed letter 
from an irate taxpayer demanding to know 
why his good tax money is being spent to 
support the shiftless, the lazy, and the no 
good. 

It is an ancient and honorable battle in 
which we are engaged, each in his own way. 
For centuries there have been those who 
have said that providing education for the 
common people would give them false no- 
tions of their own importance; that the 
proper treatment for those who have fallen 
on hard times is a debtor's prison; or that 
the people are a “great beast.” Others in our 
own generation have—in the name of some 
people’s republic—exploited human weak 
ness and misery as an instrument for the 
advancement of the state. 

May I say right here that I am profoundly 
aware of the statesmanship your organiza- 
tion has shown through the years in pro- 
viding legislators with the necessary facts, 
and the even more necessary goals for better 
welfare legislation. I know that, for al- 
mrost 30 years the American Public Welfare 
Association has been providing forums such 
as this one to consider the social and eco- 
momic needs of people, and creating a cli- 
mate for Federal, State, and local coopera- 
tion to meet these needs. I know that the 
really remarkable advances in public welfare 
during this period can usually be traced to 
the deliberations, and the action of this or- 
ganization. Starting in 1930, at a time when 
public welfare was still viewed with suspic- 
ion, its support contributed to the first Fed- 
eral emergency relief bills in 1933, and to the 
Social Security Act in 1935. Through the 
years since that time, even though the head- 
lines shifted from relief programs to the 
threat of war, to war itself, then to unprec- 
edented prosperity and foreign policy, you 
have continued to provide often-unheralded 
leadership in the sacred task of promoting 
the general welfare. 

Your leadership, and your advice, has led 
to the expansion and the liberalization of our 
social security system so that now 9 out of 
10 of the working people of this country are 
provided with its protection. Your wisdom 
has led to a new program of benefits for t'e 
disabled and the social security benefit 
structure has been revised upward to bring 
it more in line with the needs of people in 
an expanding economy. 

> But I know you would be the first to say 
that we have only begun to meet the total 
problem -which faces us in this area. There 
is no better illustration of this fact than the 
subject you have chosen for me, “A Look 
Ahead at Federal Welfare Legislation.” 

Because I know I am addressi 
of professionals, I do not at tle Stine ores 
pose to deal with such subjects as revised 
matching formulas for the Federal-State pub- 
lic assistance programs or the precise amount 
by which social security beni 

nefits should be 
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increased, as important as these matters. 
I know your program is sound in these 
spects. ae 

Rather I would like to look briefly at whe 
seems to me to be the most importang¢/ 
mediate issue and then to look further ahe 
at some of the upcoming problems . 
as legislators and you as public welfare 
ple must be thinking about. 

Right on our doorstep is the probi 
the continuing growth in our popula 
We can, in the years immediately ahead 
confidently predict that there will be ma 
marriages, more babies, more school éhi 
dren, more disabled or chronically ill pe 
sons, and more old people. By 1°65, it. is res! 
liably estimated, our population will 
grown by 16 percent, or 26 million pe ‘ 
And it will have grown. especially at the: 
younger and older ends of the age 
The number of people in the age group ps 
65 is increasing at the fastest rate. It 
expected to be 25 percent larger in 1965 
it was in 1955. During the same period, ¢ 
number of children under 15 is expected 
increase by 17 percent. In contrast, 
number of people between age 15 and 
expected to increase by only 13 percent ¢ 
ing this decade. This means that there 
have to be more medical, educational, 
welfare services—more ‘schools, more ¢ 
services, more hospitals, more nursing ho 
and other specialized institutions. It m 
the social welfare services—public and 
vate—must expand at least 15 percent in the 
next 10 years if we are merely to maintain © 
our current level of services in proportion t 
population. 

You are already aware of the dimensions 
of some of these problems. Of immediate © 
concern is the problem of providing better 
health care for all of our people and par- 
ticularly for our aged. In his testimony be= 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means of — 
the House of Representatives in July of this 
year, Prof. Wilbur J. Cohen, representing” 
the American Public Welfare Association, 
pointed out that, more and more, the new 
applications for old-age assistance come from 
persons who, although they are receiving 
social security benefits, cannot meet their” 
medical requirements with this limited in 
come. As a result, medical care paym . 
in public assistance in 1958 are estimated at — 
$400 million. ' fs 

Then he listed the followihg cold, hard, 
facts: me 

The number of aged persons is in 
over a thousand each and every day. 
the number and proportion of the aged 
the population is increasing. co 

Since 1947-49 the overall consumer price” 
index has increased about 24 percent. Medi= 
cal care costs have risen over twice as fast— 
49 percent. But hospital room charges have — 
risen 105 percent—and are continuing wane 
increase. : 

Hospital room rates have increased 7% 
percent from 1948 to 1956, while all m 
eare costs increased 31.7 percent. F 
expenditures for hospital services have 
creased from 1 percent of per capita ¢ 
posable income in 1948 to 1.16 percent 
1952, 1.33 percent in 1954, and 1.43 pere 
in 1956—a 43 percent increase from 1948- 

In 1955 public and private expendty 
for hospital care in all and speci 
short- and long-term hospitals was $43 
lion, of which 26.6 percent came from 6 
eral tax sources. If méntal and tubercus 
hospitals are included, the total expendi 
reached $6 billion, and the portion com 
from tax sources was 43.6 percent. 
these figures, it can be seen that the 
is not whether public funds shall be 
to finance hospital care but in what mam 
and to what extent. Se 

This is a matter upon which I need yu 
advice. I am, of ‘course, aware of the | 
vantages of using the method of social 
surance to meet these needs in the mam 
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set forth in the Forand bill. And I am im- 
pressed with the-way the American people— 
who are sometimes accused of being overly 
addicted to buying now and paying later 
through installment plans—have in their 
social-security plan endorsed the method of 
accepting a regular reduction in their take- 
home pay to provide for themselves in the 
future. An important feature of the Forand 
bill, in my opinion, is the fact that it uses 
this method so that the cost of health pro- 
tection in retirement is paid during the in- 
dividual’s working lifetime rather than dur- 
ing the period when he is retired and, there- 
fore, living on a reduced income. The bill 
has the further advantage that the costs of 
protection are related to ability to pay, 
whereas most private voluntary health plans 
must use a flat rate which increases with the 
number of dependents. Thus, in a volun- 
tary plan an individual with several depend- 
ents, but an income of only $2,400 a year, 
pays a higher premium than does a single 
individual with no dependents earning $4,800 
a@ year. From a social point of view, this is 
not only undesirable, but unnecessary. And 
by applying the tested social concept of social 
insurance the Forand bill would adjust this 
inequity so that the $2,400-a-year man with 
several dependents would pay just half of 
the amount required from the single man 
earning $4,800 a year. Moreover, the cost of 
this protection would, under the Forand bill, 
be shared equally by the employer. 

But I must say, honestly, that I need your 
advice on one point which troubles me. 


“ There is, I believe, considerable evidence that 


we have not yet solved the problem of good 
hospital utilization. Responsible hospital 
administrators and some members of the 
medical profession are concerned, I Know, 
with the fact that present prepayment plans 
have sometimes resulted in an overuse of 
hospital facilities for relatively minor ail- 
ments. I hope there will be careful study of 
this matter, with some imaginative thinking, 
so that the beneficial purposes of the Forand 
bill will not be frustrated by the possi-. 
ble overuse of our critical short hospital 
facilities. 

We are just beginning to understand the 
possibilities of what I believe you refer to 
as progressive patient care. In brief, as I 
understand it, its purpose is to put the right 
patient in the right bed by providing short- 
stay hostels for elderly patients undergoing 
examination but not requiring expert nurs- 
ing; convalescent facilities for patients who 
have not recovered enough to return to their 
own homes but do not require full-time care; 
the develo + of out-patient geriatric 
clinics in close association with hospital de- 
partments of physical medicine, and to put 
more emphasis on home care programs.” 

Private nursing homes, I understand, have 


been increasing rapidly, usually without any” 


formal affiliation with community hospitals, 
often with inadequate supervision, imade- 
quate diets, no physiotherapy, and medical 
care only on the basis of immediate need. 
You know better than I do whether we have 
the kind of nursihg homes we need to pro- 
vide the nursing home care described in the 
Forand-bill. 
We need more experience with home-care 
» such as the one developed at 
Montefiore Hospital in New York City, under 
which the patient who no longer requires 


hospital care but needs continuing medical, ° 
“nursing, and related services is transferred to 


his home while the hospital continues to 
supply medical service at any hour, social 
service, nursing care through the visiting 
nurse service, housekeeping service is neces- 
sary, and transportation for treatment at 
the hospital at greatly reduced costs. 

‘We need to construct more chronic disease 
hospitals which would serve as centers for 
professional and public education, for re- 


search, for ne Pevfensionst and auxiliary 
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personnel, and for the development of ad- 
ministrative leadership, as well as for the care 
of patients.. Such hosiptals could be designed 
to provide rehabilitation, including thera- 
peutic or curative workshops, and as a center 
for convalescents and home-care activities. 

I hope that the public welfare legislation 
of the future will take account of some of 
these problems. And I hope that interest in 
building better nursing homes, and better 
chronic disease hospital centers can be 
aroused at the community level, because 
some of the legislation needed to help build 
the kind of medical-plant I have described is 
already on the statute books in the form of 
the Hill-Burton hospital construction pro- 
gram. 

Looking to the long-range future, with 
which I am especially concerned today, I 
would like to speak very briefly of the new 
problems and the new opportunities which 
will call upon your courage and imagina- 
tion—and the courage and imagination of 
the Congress—if we are to build the kind of 
public welfare program which America 
deserves. ; 

One of these problems arises from the in- 
creasing mobility of our people. Surveys by 
the Census Bureau show that 9 out of 10 
Americans have moved at least once during 
their lifetime and that 1 out of 5 change 
their residence every year. They are moving 
west; they are moving from farms to cities; 
and they are moving from the large cities 
to the suburbs. Although social mobility is 
one of the finest aspects of American life, I 
do not need to tell you that it also creates 
some problems. This is an area which the 
Federal. Government has largely ignored. 
Meanwhile, the vestiges of the Elizabethan 
poor laws which at this very time, are deny- 
ing a full measure of aid and comfort, are 
taking their toll of many needy people. 

Your proposal that the Federal Govern- 
ment should participate financially only in 
those assistance and other welfare programs 
which are available to all persons within the 
State who are otherwise eligible without re- 
gard to residence, settlement, or citizenship 
requirements would help -to solve some 
of these immediate problems. But I think 
you will also agree with me that more cash 
alone will not do the job. We must also 
have more trained people to assist these un- 
rooted and dispossessed families in the ad- 
justments they must make by reason of their 
mobility. And; most important of all, per- 
haps, we must overcome a natural tendency 
at the Federal level in our prized State- 
Federal system of government, to overlook 
our responsibility for the rights of those 
modern pioneers who cross State lines in 
search of a better life. 

In particular we must be concerned with 
the migrant agricultural workers—who are 
responsible for the full vegetable counters 
in our supermarkets. I am giad to know 
that the Honorable Harrison A. WILLIAMs, 
Jr., of New Jerseyis chairing a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, which is conducting hearings on 
this important and complex problem. Mov- 
ing from crop to crop-to make a living, they 
often live In a shadowland which denies reg- 
ularized schooling to their children, the 
rights of -Fesidence so that they 
can vote and qualify for welfare services, or 
the kind of community life which most of 
us enjoy. 
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England following the enclosure movement. 
We can also anticipate that, over the next 5 
or 10 years, the great changes of automa- 
tion to come will produce a surplus of job- 
seekers and that, as this study points out, 
“not only individuals but entire communi- 
ties may be bypassed * * * if automation 
makes it cheaper for industries to build 
whole new plants than to remodel exsiting 
ones.” The study further states: 

“Since the need for labor will not be so 
great, these plants can move away from areas 

“Since the need for labor will not be so 
where the labor supply is large; and as nu- 
clear power develops they will no longer be 
tied to existing power sources * * * whole 
communities may need assistance if their 
inhabitants are not to become victims of the 
age of automation.” 

Welfare planning for the future, therefore, 
must take account of the fact that industry, 
too, is increasingly mobile; that our present 
unemployment insurance structure is totally 
archaic under such circumstances; that even 
the much-needed Federal help for the gen- 
eral assistance program is only a stopgap 
measure in alleviating the need arising from 
these sweeping changes. It .calls for pro- 
grams for retaining of workers in the new 
skills of the age of automation and an in- 
crease in the number of teachers of these 
news skills; it calls for new concepts in com- 
munity planning and for a better under- 
standing of resettlement techniques and op- 
portunities; and, finally, it calls for a reas- 
sessment of our social security, unemploy- 
ment, retirement, and disability programs to 
eliminate the discouraging gaps into which so 
many of our workers fall. 

Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell and 

Health, Education and Welfare Secretary, 
Arthur S. Piemming, have, as you know, been 
calling for the employment of older workers. 
Yet the Federal Government itself does very 
little to train or employ older workers. With- 
out positive steps to enable older workers to 
find employment on a fair basis with other 
workers, these words of the Federal officials 
fall pretty flat. 
- Dr. Harry J. Johnson, president of the Life 
Extension Foundation, points out that. other 
countries do not have our type of mandatory 
retirement programs because “Other nations 
do not feel they can face the industrial con- 
sequences of shelving a large segment of their 
most productive people when they are. 't 
able to work.” 

The chairman of the National Committee 
on the Aging, G. Warfield Hobbs, points out 
that half of the country’s 9,000 scientists 
and 32,500 engineers over 65 are retired and 
he comments that “We talk of educating 
youngsters in science but we overlook those 
we already have.” 


At the present time, even if a Federal 
employee wants to work past his mandatory 
retirement age and is capable of doing so he 
finds that he cannot because of the narrow 
restrictions imposed by the very officials of 
the Federal Government who have been 
busily exhorting private industry to set an 
example in the employment of older workers. 

Senator Par McNamara, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and 
Aging, has been holding some very productive 
hearings in Washington. The subcommittee 
says, in its summary of expert views, issued 
recently, that— 

“If a man has the misfortune to lose his 
job at the age of 45 or over, his chances of 
finding new employment are slim. * * * 

“If the Federal Government does not pir- 
sue a policy of making possible full employ- 
ment, or almost full employment, we will be 
wasting our human resources. This is both 
foolish and destructive. Older workers who 
are willing and able to work have a legiti- 
mate claim to employment, and have every 
right to. governmental recognition of this 
claim.” 
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Charles O'Dell, director of the department 
of older workers of the United Auto Workers, 
AFL-CIO, and formerly special assistant on 
older worker programs to the Under Secre- 
tary, Department of Labor, told Senator Mc- 
Namanra’s subcommittee that “the Secretary 
was unwilling ta contemplate legislative 
measures but was greatly interested in edu- 
cational measures to do something for the 
older worker.” 

That is exactly the point I have been 
making. 

To my mind, one of the most challenging 
aspects of this new age for our public welfare 
people and our legislators alike, is the pros- 
pect of increasing leisure time. The National 
Planning Association’s study predicts that 
“the 3-day weekend, or the 3-month vaca- 
tion” may be a reality within the next dec- 
ade. It adds that this additional leisure, 
unless we learn what to do with it, may well 
tend only to increase the individual's “sense 
of insecurity * * * isolate him psychologi- 
cally, create problems which he is unprepared 
to face and drive him to socially -harmful 
actions.” For, as David Reisman has held, 
“many Americans look on additional leisure 
as a threat, a problem, a burden, or hazard.” 

In contemplating these new.preblems let 
us remember the ringing words of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt when, in the face“of similar 
problems he took the position that “‘the only 
thing we have to hear is fear itself.” I hope 
our thinking is big, creative, and broad in its 
scope. For it may well be that we have-some- 
how stumbled into an era which can produce 
not only fearful bombs, or rockets to the 
moon—but also can provide the means of 
combating those ancient enemies of all 
mankind—hunger and disease. 

Those of us who carry the conviction that 
our people can be trusted—that they are 
mostly a decent, hardwerking, law-abiding 
friendly lot of people if they have a chance 
to be—must look forward to the opportuni- 
ties for a better life offered by this new age. 
Our concept of appropriate welfare measures 
has been remarkably expanded at this point 
in history—from the beggar waiting outside 
the castle; through “Christmas baskets for 
the poor”; through grocery orders and bun- 
dies of clothes on a more or less orderly 
basis; to the increased dignity of cash relief, 
and primary reliance on social insurance. 

With Federal leadership, and with your 
sustained efforts and concern, I believe our 
concept of the appropriate scope of welfare 
programs will be expanded to include not 
merely the attainment of adequate food, 
shelter, and medical care, but also those 
other aspects of the better life which includes 
the right to live with meaning rather than 
merely to exist. On this note, I would like 
to close, as I began, with another quotation 
from Sandburg’s “The People, Yes.” 

“The people so often sleepy, weary, enig- 
matic, is a vast huddle with many units 
saying: 

“‘I earn my living. I make enough to get 
by and it takes all my time. If I had more 
time I could do more for myself and maybe 
for others. I could read and study and talk 
things over and find out about things. It 
takes time. I wish I had the time.’” 





College Daze 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
IN THE uenkies eA elie tiie STATES 
Monday; September 14, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
_ \President,-I ask unanimous consent to 
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insert in the Appendix of the REcorD an 
editorial from the Plainfield Courier- 
News of Wednesday, September 9, 1959. 
Because of the interest all of us have 
that our children will have the advan- 
tage of a college education, I was in- 
terested to note in this article what the 
National Defense Education Act is doing 
for these young folk. With the ever- 
rising cost of education which would 
certainly burden parents or perhaps 
even make it impossible for them to 
make a college education available for 
their children, it is heartening to know 
that more and more students are taking 
advantage of assistance offered through 
loans under this act. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

COLLEGE DaZzE 

If you haven't seen a college bill in the 
last few years, you’re in for a shock. 

According to the National Education As- 
sociation, college expenses doubled between 
1940 and 1950 and will double again by 1960. 

Today, the NEA tells us, it costs between 
$1,800 and $2,600 to send a teenager to a 
privately supported school and the tab for 4 
years of undergraduate education can easily 
total $10,000. 

Even live-at-home students attending 
public colleges speud an average of $625 a 
year, not counting clothing. 

Because of this high cost of education more 
and more high school graduates and college 
students are expected to look for assistance 
from loans made under the Nationai Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 

On the basis of a review of loan fund ap- 
plications made to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, colleges and universities expect nearly 
121,000 students to apply for loans under 
the NDEA during the 1959-60 school year. 
They are expected to apply on the average 
for $500. 

Those seeking loans apply directly to 
institution. The loan salanindes oetae = 
gins 1 year after the student has completed 
full-time study. The loan carries interest 
of 3 percent on unpaid balances over a 10- 
year period. 

Without the help of these student loans, 
many young people desiring a college educa- 
tion but whose family cannot afford the full 
amount, would be unable to obtain this 
higher learning. 





Testimonial to Hon. Charles A. Wolverton, 
Former Congressman From the First 
Congressional District of New Jersey 
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HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people of the First Congres- 
sional District of New Jersey gave 
Charles A. Wolverton a memorable testi- 
monial dinner earlier this year. Former 
Congressman Wolverton, the dean of 
New Jersey legislators, who served for 32 
years in Congress, retired at the con- 
clusion of the 85th Congress. Back in 
April, 1,500 of his friends gathered. in 
Camden Convention Hall to thank him 
for his years of devoted service. 








September 80 


It is hard for me, who served 
Charlie Wolverton for even a hand 
these years, to believe that he is real 
gone. Former Congressman Wolvert 
will never say goodby to his people, ' 









their problems, and to the needs of his 
area, no matter how many farewell di 
ners may honor him. 

I ask unanimous consent to include f 
the Appendix of the Recorp an arti¢l 
from the Camden Courier-Post which dés~ 
scribes this dinner, as well as a partial” 
text of Charles Wolverton’s remarks 
this dinner. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Courier-Post, Camden, N.J., 
Apr. 16, 1959] 
First CrrrzeEN—1,500 HoNor WOLVERTON AT 
DINNER 
(By James M.WNeville) 

The First Citizen of South Jersey was 
honored Wednesday night at a memorable 
dinner. by 1,500 friends in Camden Conven- 
tion Hall. : 


Charles A. Wolverton, 78, of Merchantville, © ~ 


the dean of legislators who served 32 years 
in Washington from the First Congressional 
District, -said, ‘This is the first time I’ve had 
a testimonial dinner. I'll never have an- 
other, so here’s my chance to talk.” 
Wolverton already had been given a paint- 


ing of himself. He also received three~ 


plaques. His high achievements in the pub- 
lic interest had been cited by colleagues in 
the House of Representatives. 
THANKS FRIENDS AT DINNER 
“First, I’d like to express the feeling in my 


heart tonight, and my deep appreciation for 


all your attendance here. 


“I’m indebted to you also for the honor 
and privilege you have accorded me to rep- 
resent your district in the Congress of the 
United States, which is, numerically, the 
largest in the entire State, and I have served 
for the longest period in the history of New 
Jersey. 


“The privilege which you have given me is 
enhanced by the importance of the times 
during which I served—32 years, nearly @ 
third of a century—in the administrations 
of five Presidents—Coolidge, Hoover, Roose- 
velt, Truman, and Eisenhower. . 

“During the same time, I have served 
under. seven House Speakers—Longworth, 
Garner, Rainey, Byrnes, Bankhead, Rayburn, 
Martin, and Rayburn again, then Martin and 
then Rayburn again.” 


SERVED IN VITAL ERAS 


“The period between 1926 and 1958 was 
one of the most important, historically, in 
our Nation. % 

“Import because it registered a distinct 
change in many of our traditional policies of 
Government, particularly in the years fol- 
lowing the depression of 1929. 

“All this necessitated legislation, national 
and international, and. created an _ intense 
program of scientific study .and 

“When we realize the magnitude of it all, 
is it any wonder that I contemplate the 
participation of my own membership in the 
Congress which permitted me to have a small 
part in helping the formation of such poli- 
cies? I have a feeling of gratitude to the 
citizens of the district which embraces Cam- 
den, Gloucester, and Salem Counties for 
having me serve.” ; 

“My services have enabled me to have close 
contact with the leaders of other nations— 
Stalin, Nasser, Nehru, Prime Ministers, and 
Cabinet Ministers of practically ali of the 
European countries, Near East, Far East, and 
countries of the Orient. 
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The former Congressman related an inci- 
dent 3 years ago in Moscow during a recep- 
tion he attended which was hosted by 
Molotov, then in high favor with the Soviet. 

“As he approached me, he noticed I had 
a glass of tomato juice in my hand; laugh- 
ingly, he said, ‘Why drink that? Why don’t 
you drink something like this?’ and he 
pointed to the spirits or wine in his glass.” 


TELLS OF PLUGGING CAMDEN 


“I replied, ‘because I always have sober 
judgment when I drink tomato juice. And, 
furthermore, I drink it because we make-it 
in Camden, the city from which I come.’ 
Molotov then said, ‘Oh, yes, Camden, You 
make many things there.’” 

Wolverton said it was very pleasing to 
have this acknowledgment of Camden, along 
with many other’ similar experiences in 
foreign lands. 

“And tonight, with this splendid demon- 
stration of friendship upon your part, I am 
deeply touched. I feel overwhelmed. 

“This is, indeed, a distinguished gather- 
ing. As I realize the character of the people 
who are here I feel a just pride. I honestly 
feel unworthy of it all. I can only say from 
the depths of my heart: I thank you.” 

PRAISED BY VAN ZANDT 

An earlier speake:,. Congressman Jamezs £. 
Van ZANDT, Republican, Pennsylvania; re- 
ferred to Wolverton as “a distinguished 
American.” The Congressman said that 
speaking at the dinner on behalf of his col- 
leagues in the House for 2l'years “is one. of 
the highlights of my own congressional 
career.” 

“The curtain has descended on the legisla- 
tive life of one of the greatest Members in 
the history of the House of Representatives,” 
Representative Van ZANnpT stated. 

“In his 32 years, his record of legislative 
accomplishments is almost unbelievable.” 

PROTECTED PUBLIC 


“It Includes the Securities Act of 1933 and 
subsequent laws pertaining to securities and 
the securities markets for the protection of 
the investing public. Also the Federal Power 
Act of 1935, the Federal Communications Act, 
the Natural Gas Act, the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, various railroad retirement acts, the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940.” 

Van ZanvtT stressed the religious side of 
Wolverton. 

“Charlie is a deeply religious man but 
never imposes his beliefs on others, nor con- 
demns those who do not follow in the ac- 
cepted pattern of a Christian way of life. He 
is my type of American.” ; 


LAUDED BY M’CORMACK 


Congressman JoHN W. McCormack, Demo- 
crat, of Massachusetts, majority Speaker in 
the House of Representatives, said the re- 
tired Congressman “is my dear and valued 
friend.” McCormack has served 31 years in 
the House. 


“Charlie is truly one of the ontstanding 
Americans in our time—one of the most try- 
ing in history. His perception, his courage 
and his refreshing independence has brought 
the respect of all who know him.” 

Harry W. Pierce, president of the Camden 
County-Chamber of Commerce, in the open- 
ing remarks, said, “We are here tonight to 
honor our former Congressman, to show how 
much we respect him and love him and our 
deep gratitude for his many years of service, 

“We welcome him back to take his place 
of usefulness in our community.” 


Pierce said a sheaf of telegrams had been 
received from friends far and wide of Wolver. 
ton, including special geetings from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Governor Rockefeller, of 
New York, Governor Meyrier, and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. ) 
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Pierce, chairman of the board of New York 
Shipbuilding Corp., presented Wolverton with 
the chamber of-commerce award plaque “for 


outstanding and distinguished citizenship . 


who has given unselfishly in the development 
and growth of the community and its 
OT cousian eek plaque award, with an edi- 
torial on Wolverton set in bronze was pre- 
sented by James M. O'Neill, executive editor. 

A third plaque award was presented by the 
pharmacists of Camden County “for interest 
in the advancement of the small business- 
man and Camden County” by Herman Rap- 
paport. 

A painting of the honored guest by Albert 
Sandecki, of Haddonfield, was presented by 
the artist. 

Mrs. Dora E. Rose was given a dozen of red 
roses by Sam Fulton, toastmaster “from her 
many, many friends.” Mrs. Rose served as 
secretary for Wolverton for many years. 

The Reverend Donald C. Bakely gave the 
invocation. Miss.Evelyn Rote sang the na- 
tional anthem. Entertainment was provided 
by Mendel Tubis and his orchestra and Ed- 
ward Roecker sang several songs. 


- Exrracrs From Appress or CHarirs A. WoL- 


VERTON, FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS, AT 
THe TESTIMONIAL DINNER GIVEN IN His 
Honor aT CONVENTION HALL, CAMDEN, N.J., 
Apri. 15, 1959 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, and 
my friends, I am deeply touched and over- 
whelmed by this great demonstration of 
friendship from so many citizens from every 
part of the First Congressional District, and 
by the kind thoughts and friendly words that 
have come from so many distinguished 
friends by telegram and letter. 

I honestly feel unworthy of it all. I can- 
not find words that will enable me to ade- 
quately express my feelings, nor my appre- 
ciation. Ican only say from the very bottom 
of my heart, I thank you. 

The citizens of this congressional district 
have honored me beyond my due. For 32 
years they have given me the privilege of 
serving them in the Congress of the United 
States. If I have done well, then, I would 
like you to know that your many kindnesses, 
your many evidences of friendship, and your 
expressions of confidence throughout the 
years have been a constant inspiration to me 
to put forth my best efforts. I thank God 
that with the inspiration you have given, 
and the help that has come from Him, my 
service may have been of some help, even 
small, in promoting the welfare of the people 
of this congressional,district and the people 
of our Nation in general. 

And in expressing my appreciation for 
your attendance here this evening may I 
also express my very great appreciation to 
my long-time.and close friend, the Honorable 
JoHN McCormack, the distinguished major- 
ity leader of the House. No one knows bet- 
ter than I do what it has meant for him to 
leave his important duties and come this 
long distance to be here this evening. JOHN, 
I can never forget it. Your attendance this 
evening seals forever in my memory the 
genuine friendship that existed between us 
during all the years we have served together 
in the House. Although the center aisle 
of the House may have divided us in political 


ciation for your here this evening 
and the kind you have spoken. Your 
forceful and dynamic personality has always 
been an to it has been to 
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the other Members of the House on either 
side of the center aisle. Your service to our 
country, both in times of peace and of war, 
make you one.of the most distinguished 
Members of the House. Your courage and 
zeal in fighting at all times for the cause of 
right and justice to all has made you out- 
standing. We cannot have too many like 
you in the public life of this Nation. 

And, now I wish to express to our distin- 
guished former Governor Alfred E. Driscoll 
my appreciation for his presence tonight. 
I know of no man in private life more sought 
after as a public speaker. Even tonight be- 
fore coming here he addressed a distin- 
guished audience at the Einstein Medical 
School of Research in Philadelphia. He is 
always on the go, and, yet was willing to 
come here. I can truly say my heart leaped 
with joy when I learned he would be here 
and address us. There is no man whom I 
have met through my years of political ac- 
tivity for whom I have a higher regard. His 
honesty, integrity, and zeal in the common 
good should be an inspiration to all. He 
Was a great Governor and as time goes on 
this fact will be more and more realized 
and acknowledged. Men of the calibre of 
Governor Driscoll are few and far between. 
We need today and always will need men 
of his stature and vision and sincerity in 
public life. 

And, may I take time to express to my 
friends both in and out of the chamber of 
commerce, my appreciation for your efforts 
to make this occasion the great success it 
has been. Your task has been no easy one. 
There have been a myriad of details that 
had to be met and arranged. Each has 
been performed in faultless fashion. I wish 
I could thank each of you by name, but 
Please realize each of you that I thank you 
each and every one most sincerely for the 
part you have taken. And, likewise to my 
friend, Eddie Roecker, and the musicians 
who have provided such delightful music, I 
thank you—you were wonderful. 

Tonight, as I look out over this vast 
assemblage I see the men and women who 
are not only prominent, but useful citizens in 
their several communities. The men and 
women who recognize they have a respon- 
sibility toward their fellow men beyond 
being merely a good citizen. The men and 
women who do things to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. 

This is, indeed, in the very fullest meaning 
of the words, a distinguished audience. I 
see here those who are active in the business, 
financial, industrial, educational, religious, 
and charitable activities of this Congres- 
sional District, and those who are actively 
affiliated with both political parties. As I 
realize the character of the people who are 
here I feel a just pride. 

I am, indeed, indebted to each of you not 
only for your attendance here tonight but 
for the honor and the privilege you have ac- 
corded me to represent this district in the 
Congress of the United States. It has been 
@ great honor and privilege to be the Repre- 


longer period than anyone else in the his- 
tory of the State, a district that contains 


proached me he noticed that I had a glass 

of tomato juice in my hand; laughingly, he, 

said, “Why do you drink that? Why don’t. 

you drink something like this?” looking at 
or 
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which city I come.” “Oh, yes, and you make 
@ great many other things there in Camden.” 

The service that you have enabled me to 
have as a Member of Congress, has brought 
many experiences and close contact with 
the leaders in other nations that have been 
most rewarding: Stalin in Russia, Nasser in 
Egypt, Nehru in India, Prime Ministers and 
Cabinet Ministers of practically every Euro- 
pean country, also in the Arabic nations of 
the Near East and Far East, and countries of 
the Orient, including Korea, and its Presi- 
dent, Syngman Rhee, the leaders in Japan, 
the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Presidents of South American countries and 
Africa, and, never to be forgotten, my per- 
sonal interview and discussion with Pope 
Pius concerning communism. 

The privilege which you have given me is 
» greatly enhanced by the importance of the 
times during which I have served—32 years, 
nearly a third of a century. It has covered 
the administrations of five Presidents—Cool- 
idge, Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisen- 
hower. During the same time, I have served 
under seven Speakers of the House—Long- 
worth, Garner, Rainey, Byrnes, Bankhead, 
Rayburn, Martin, and Rayburn again, Martin 
again, and now Rayburn again. 

This period of time between 1926 and 1958 
has been one of the most important in the 
history of our Nation—important because it 
has registered a distinct change in many of 
the traditional policies of our Government. 
It constitutes an epoch in our national 
history. 

Just to note a few: First, a recognition of 
Federal responsibility for the individual wel- 
fare of our people in time of national dis~- 
tress. The recession of 1929, with its dis- 
astrous results, was the cause that led to 
this great change of policy, which in the 
past had left the people to shift for them- 
selves and business likewise. The WPA, often 
ridiculed, but yet a most necessary innova- 
tion to save our people from starvation; and 
then Federal guarantee of bank deposits. If 
this had been in existence at the time the 
depression broke, it would’ have prevented 
most of the financial distress that resulted. 
And then there were many kinds of financial 
aid to business and helpfulness assistance to 
low-income groups to promote home owner- 
ship. And then there was also all the regu- 
latory legislation that brought control or 
regulation of monopolistic enterprises, legis- 
lation to improve health conditions, includ- 
ing Federal participation in the cost of con- 
structing hospitals and other similar facili- 
ties, And with the advent of remarkable 
progress in science there came the neces- 
sity to regulate and control even the use of 
the air for communications by radio, tele- 
vision, and/or aviation. And now, follow- 
ing the discovery of atomic energy, there has 
come even the necessity to regulate and 
control of outer space. 

All of this has necessitated legislation, 
national and international, and created an 
intense program of scientific study and re- 
search. When we realize the magnitude of 
it all, is it any wonder that as I contemplate 
the participation on that, my membership 
in the Congress had permitted me to have, 
even the small part, to help in the formula- 
tion of these policies, that I have a feeling 

of intense and everlasting gratitude to the 
citizens of this congressional district for hav- 
ing permitted me to serve in the Congress. 
I Know no words that could adequately 
express my gratitude. 

And tonight, with this splendid demon- 
stration of -riendship upon the part of the 
citizens of this congressional district, my cup 
of happiness is full and running over. I 
thank you—I thank you—and may God's 
richest blessing be with and abide with each 
of us and our beloved couhtry in the days 
and years to come. 
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Final Report to the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


‘Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress was filled 
with contraditions. 

Its overall record was uninspiring; yet, 
it produced some notable and far-reach- 
ing results. 

The seSsion lasted longer than any 
peacetime session in 19 years; yet, it put 
off until next year so much controversial 
business as to assure that the presi- 





_ dential election year of 1960 will be one 


of the stormiest in congressional] history. 

The majority party in both Houses of 
Congress began the session with majori- 
ties of almost 2 to 1; yet, most of the 
major legislative issues were shaped by 
a united minority party acting in con- 
cert with a great President and an 
aroused public. 

KEEPING PEOPLE INFORMED 


In this, my final report to the people, 
I shall summarize briefly the highlights 
of this congressional year as they ap- 
peared to me and as they concerned the 
people of Union County. I have found, 
in company with thany of my colleagues 
here, that this yearend summary is a 
valuable way to carry out my promise to 
keep the people of Union County in- 
formed of.the activities of their Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

For me, the session ended in a dra- 
matic and significant way. 

Shortly after 4:20 a.m., Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 15, the final two rollcall votes 
were cast in the House—votes which, 
incidentally, kept my voting participa- 
tion record at 100 percent. 

In view of the arrival of Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev just a few hours later that 
day, the two bills—both of which I sup- 
ported—were especially symbolic. One 
provided funds for the mutual security 
program, the military and economic 
foundation of free world strength, and 
the other extended the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission, a guardian of the 
rights and freedoms that belong to all 
our citizens, regardless of race, religion, 
politics, or national origin. 

These votes, I hope, expressed for Mr. 
Khrushchev at least in part the Ameri- 
can ideal of freedom at home and free- 
dom abroad. : 

WELCOME TO AMERICA 


Immediately after voting, I raced to 
Washington National Airport and caught 
a 5 a.m. flight to Idlewild International 
Airport—just in time to welcome to our 
country another arrival from Soviet 
Russia, this one a victim of the tyranny 
and oppression of nearly 16 years in a 
Siberian slave labor mine. 

For me, it was a heart-warming way 
to conclude the congressional year, the 
final event in a yearlong struggle to re- 
unite a Hillside father with the son he 
thought had died at the hands of the 
Nazi invaders of Poland in 1940, 


Despite the happy ending, the legis- 
lative record of the first session was 4 
hodgepodge of successes and failures. 

The two chief successes—budget re- 
duction and labor reform legislation— 
account for the characterization of the 
session as the year the people spoke and 
the Congress listened. 

The year did not begin this way. The 
big Democratic majorities opened the 
session with promises of huge spending 
programs to lift the country out of a 
recession than even then—as President 
Eisenhower had predicted—was rapidly 
ending. 

A BALANCED BUDGET 

The session closed, nevertheless, with 
a balanced budget in sight and with Ad- 
ministration spending requests cut by 
about $1.3 billion, though the House 
earlier had trimmed an additional billion 
dollars which the Senate later restored. 

The reasons: a vigorous economic re- 
covery and record high employment 
which made many proposed programs 
unnecessary, hundreds of thousands of 
letters and telegrams demanding that 
wasteful spending be stopped, and a 
series of courageous Presidential vetoes 
which blocked excessive spending. 

The same kind of public insistence ac- 
counted for passage, too, of an effective 
labor reform bill. Repeated disclosures 
of corruption, abuse of power and disre- 
gard of union members’ rights made it 
impossible to ignore the public demand 
for legislation to clean up certain ele- 
ments in the labor movement. 

REMOVING THE MILLSTONE 


The law signed by the President is a 
sound one. No decent union or honest 
union official will be hurt or handicapped 
by it. On the contrary, the constructive 
efforts of the AFL-CIO and many indi- 
vidual unions to make of the labor move- 
ment a more effective and responsible 
vehicle for the welfare of working people 
should be greatly strengthened. Racke- 
teers and unprincipled bosses have hurt 
labor. This law will help free labor of 
a heavy millstone around its neck. 

I hope that responsible labor leaders 
will think twice before making a politi- 
cal-issue of the labor reform measure. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill was first passed 
by the House, 303 to 125, and later in 
modified form by the Senate, 95 to 2, 
and again by the House, 352 to 52. On 
all the votes, a majority of both parties 
supported the bill. 

Moreover, union members and the 
general public will wonder about oppo- 
sition to a bill which, for the first time, 
provides enforceable guarantees of mem- 
bers’ rights. The future of American 
labor, after all, depends on the respect 
and cooperation it earns from the Amer- 
ican people as a whole. 

Among other accomplishments of the 
first session, ali! of which I supported, 
were these: 

A good housing bill which will bolster 
a vital part of our economy. 

HELP FOR THE NEEDY 


A comprehensive rewriting of veterans’ 
pension laws whieh adjusted benefits 
more closely to needs and provided bene- 
fits, for the first time, to needy widows 
and orphans of World War II and-Korean 
war veterans. 


September 30 — 
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Stronger Federal prohibitions against 
mailing pornographic literature and in- 
creased penalties were approved by the 
House. 

An immigration law which will make it 
easier and faster for American residents 
to be reunited with their families. 

A new cooperative health and hos- 
pitalization insurance program for Fed- 
eral employees. 

Increased appropriations for health 
and medical research in the fields of 
cancer, heart, and cardiovascular dis- 
eases—the principal causes of death— 
as well as other serious diseases. This bill 
also included funds for research’ into 
cystic fibrosis, a deadly disease that 
strikes particularly at little children. 
Since this is a matter of special interest 
with me, I worked closely with Appro- 
priations Subcommittee Chairman Fo- 
GARTY to assure sufficient funds for this 
important work. 

STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Statehood for Hawaii, our 50th State, 
which formally entered the Union on 


‘August 21. 


Continuation of the Interstate Defense 
Highway program at a somewhat re- 
duced level. 

An increase from 3% to 414 percent in 
the interest rate ceiling on Government 
savings bonds—to help do justice to the 
small bondholders and to encourage this 
more desirable way of financing the na- 
tional debt. eit 

Provision for more loans for small 
businesses. 

Increased price supports for already- 


. glutted markets in wheat and to- 


bacco—which an ill-advised Congress 
approved—were stopped by Presidential 
vetoes. I voted against these bills. 

Both my committees were active this 
year. The Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee, of which I am ranking 
minority member, continued its lengthy 
investigation of the waste and ineffi- 
ciency in the billion-dollar programs in- 
volving sales of cotton and other agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

We are hopeful that our recommenda- 
tions will help save millions of dollars 
for American taxpayers. 

MAKING A LAW 


The subcommittee’s most satisfying 
accomplishment was final passage of a 
bill, cosponsored by Chairman FountalIn , 
and myself, creating an Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
We are confident that the Commission 
can contribute greatly to improving Fed- 
eral-State-local relations and placing 
them on a more logical, efficient, and 
economical basis. I found it most satis- - 
fying to have been a part of this legisla- 
tion from its very beginning—our na- 
tionwide hearings, the drafting of rec- 


~ommendations and a bill, the joint 
’ House-Senate conference and then final 


passage in both Houses and on to the 
White House for the Presidential signa- 
ture making it the law of the land. 
The Banking and Currency Committee 
was just as busy. Two measures stand 
out: First, the passage of.a housing bill 
that conformed, after twe Presidential 
vetoes, with the major provisions I rec- 
ommended in my minority report to the 





first bill, especially a new program of 
loans to encourage the construction of 
special low-rent housing for elderly peo- 
ple; and second, the authorization for 
United States participation in the Inter- 
American Development Bank, which will 
make loans to Latin-American countries 
in an effort to raise living standards 
throughout: our Western Hemisphere. 
UNION COUNTY IN WASHINGTON 


The interests of Union County also 
figured in the record of the 86th Con- 
gress’ first session: 

After unnecessary delay, Congress 
granted consent to an interstate compact 
creating the New York-New Jersey 
Transportation Agency, which will pro- 
vide for coordinated use of existing com- 
muter facilities in the metropolitan area, 
and will prepare a long-range plan to 
help solve the commuter crisis. 

Congress appropriated funds which, I 
expect, will complete the two huge navi- 
gation projects in our area: The deepen- 
ing of the Arthur Kill Channel for larger 
oceangoing vessels, and the vertical-lift 
railroad bridge over the channel between 
Elizabeth and Staten Island. I sup- 
ported both projects in testimony before 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Progress was also made in meeting 
some of the post office needs of the coun- 
ty. The Post Office Department, at my 
urging, provided new buildings for Moun- 
tainside and Berkeley Heights, and ap- 
proved a substation for the Bayway area 
of Elizabeth. In addition, I secured the 
personal cooperation of the Postmaster 
General for a review of Union County 
facilities and assurance of early action on 
the more important requirements. 

REPRESENTATION DAY BY DAY 


But. most of the congressional busi- 
ness affecting Union County consisted of 
the day-by-day activities involved in 
representing a growing, diversified, artic- 
ulate congressional district—one of the 
largest in the country. 

Helping people through the often tan- 
gled procedures governing social security, 
veterans’ benefits, immigration, the mili- 
tary services, and cooperating with labor 
leaders, union members, business and 


. professional people and others in their 


relations with the Federal Government— 
this is a large part of a Congressman’s 
work and the source of some of the most 
satisfying things I have been able to ac- 
complish. ' 

There are obvious gaps in this review 
of Congress’ record, Those gaps tell the 
story of Congress’ failures. And they 
foreshadow a 1960 session of crowded 
legislative calendars and intense contro- 
versy. 

For instance, despite the pressing need 
to raise the unrealistic limit on earnings 
allowed for recipients of social security, 
and the dozens of bills—including my 
own—to increase these limits, no action 
was taken. Likewise, no education legis- 
lation of any significance was passed this 
year, in spite of Russian progress and 
our own very ‘apparent shortcomings. 
Nor was.civil-rights legislation passed, or 
an adequate bill approved providing nec- 
essary authority for long-term debt man- 
agement. 
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The issue of nepotism in the staffing 
of congressional offices, which created 
such a scandal earlier this year, has not 
been satisfactorily resolved. And the 
question of excessive noise from jet air- 
craft at the Newark Airport, about which 
I testified before a House committee, 
must be settled properly. 

COSTLY FAILURES 


On two problems in particular con- 
gressional inaction was costly: the fail- 
ure to revise the tremendously expensive 
and wasteful farm program, and the 
failure to help commuters by amending 
last year’s Transportation Act to require 
greater consideration of the public in- 
terest before passenger trains are allowed 
to be removed. 

Both these situations demand early at- 
tention from Congress next year. Fortu- 
nately, I have obtained assurances from 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee that my commuter bill 
will be considered as soon as the Senate 





-acts on Senator Casr’s companion bill. 


It is becoming all too obvious that fur- 
ther efforts to reorganize and streamline 
the Defense Department are urgent, and 
legislation to accomplish this has already 
been offered. Major tax changes will 
also be proposed, 

No final action was taken this year on 
the fair trade bill; changes in the un- 
employment compensation laws were 
sidetracked, minimum wage legislation 
bypassed, and medical care for the aged 
postponed. 

Some of these bills are essential; some 
very desirable, especially if conditions 
and budgets permit; and others are 
merely controversial. 

All of them, however, guarantee a 
lively 2d session for the 86th Congress. 

During the period Congress is in ses- 
sion, it is impossible to be in Union 
County as much as I would like. But I 
know you expect me to remain on the job 
here in Washington on a fulltime basis. 
As in past years, this session demon- 
strated again that anything less than 
fulltime attention is simply not enough. 
There is no time for other jobs or outside 
interests. 

BACK AT HOME 

From now until Congress reconvenes 
next January, I shall be spending most 
of my time in Union County, meeting and 
talking with as many of my constituents 
as possible, learning what you think 
about the great issues facing our Nation, 
studying local needs, and helping wher- 
ever possible with problems you or your 
neighbors may have with the complex 
Federal Government. 

It has been a great privilege to rep- 
resent you at the seat of our Nation’s 
Government, and I deeply appreciate the 
confidence you have placed in me. I 
look forward to continuing this work 
next year; to exchanging ideas and views 
with you through your letters, your re- 
plies to our opinion survey, and my re- 
port to the people; and to serving you 
in every way possible, both in my Wash- 
ington and Elizabeth offices. 

One last word: there may be a few dup- 
lications in the lists we are using to send 
this report to you and your neighors. If 
you receive more than one copy, please 
overlook it; it is unavoidable. Also, if 
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you do not now receive my report to the 
‘ people regularly, and wish to do so, please 
let me know. Thank you very much, 





“Colombia’s Success Impresses U.S. 
Experts . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, re- 
cently the New York Journal of Com- 
merce carried a story written by Mr. 
John F. King of their Washington 
bureau which should have particular 
interest for all of us. 

It tells of the financial success story 
now being written by the Government 
of Colombia. One year ago, the article 
says, Colombia’s economy was in a 
shambles as a result of the disastrous 
rule of the dictator government of Presi- 
dent Rejas Pinila, who was overthrown 
in 1957. 

But today, due in-part to an austerity 
program, the nation is financially stable. 
Full credit is due to the government of 
President Alberto Lleras. 

The program has greatly reduced the 
nation’s commercial debt outstanding in 
1957 and has boosted gold and dollar re- 
serves from $87 million to $207 million. 
Under the program, Colombia has be- 
come completely self-sufficient in sugar 
and cotton. 

Most important, all of this was accom- 
plished while the world price of coffee— 
on which Colombia must depend for 85 
percent of her foreign exchange in- 
come—was in a long decline. 

This is an inter-American -success 
story in which we can all take pride. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Economic REFORM May Win U.S. CrepriTs— 
CoLomsBi1a Success Story IMPRESSIVE 
(By John F. King) 

WasHINGTON.—A number of financially 
troubled Latin American countries might 
profit from reading the economic success 
story being written by the Governmené of 
Colombia. 

This is the view of U.S. international 
finance experts, well educated in Latin 
America’s money problems of the past few 
years, who are now talking with a Colombian 
loan mission about new credits for the coun- 
try’s growing industry. 

Just a year ago, Colombia’s economy was 
@ shambles, wrecked in 5 years of misman- 
agement by the dictatorial government of 
President Rojas Pinilla, who was overthrown 
in early 1957. Today, thanks to close ob- 
servance of an austerity program drawn up 
by the International Monetary Fund, 
Colombia is back on its feet. 

REAL WELCOME 

The performance of the government of 
President Alberto Lieras has been so remark- 
able, in fact, that for the first time in recent 
memory Washington is genuinely welcoming 
an economic mission from Latin America. 

; r £ 
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The Colombian delegation, headed by Na- 
tional Bank Chief Ignacio Copete, is seeking 
development credits. But the development 
projects Colombia wants financed are not the 
grandiose programs usually associated with 
the term “economic development.” 

What the Colombians want is capital 
equipment, on shorter term credit, to main- 
tain and upgrade existing transport, com- 
munications, and power installations, plus 
equipment for a modest expansion of Colom- 
bia’s small but growing industry. 

This is not to say Colombia has no ambi- 
tions for bigger undertakings. A blueprint 
for long-range development was drawn up in 
collaboration with the World Bank some 
years ago and it is still the hope of the 
Colombian Government that bolder steps in 
this direction may be made. 


NEW CONCEPT 


But Colombia’s economic planning today 
has taken a new turn. Instead of hydro- 
electric projects and the like, the Govern- 
ment’s planning centers on budget control 
and cost accounting. 

The Government’s new planning office, 
under the able direction of youthful Jorge 
Franco, who also is a member of the mission 
here, constitutes a new concept in Latin 
American government. Its aim is to bring 
an end to economic policy improvisation and 
make economic stability the hallmark of the 
country, not a rare and phenomenal occur- 
rence. 

The more spectacular type of economic 
development will be possible eventually, but 
priority goes to the more immediate goal 
of economic stability, Colombia’s planners 
maintain. 

Coupled with the moratorium on politics 
worked out last year between Colombia’s two 
major parties just prior to the fall of Dic- 
tator Rojas. Mr. Franco’s brand of plan- 
ning has helped the country achieve the 
main objectives of stability over the past 
year. 

CLEARING DEBT 

It has seen the reform program of im- 
port, credit and foreign exchange restriction 
clear up all but $50 million of the $400 
million in commercial debt outstanding in 
1957 and boost gold and dollar reserves from 
$87 million to $207 million. Reserves were 
$300 million when the Rojas regime took 
over in, 1953. 

Moreover, the program has seen Colombia 
within the last year become completely self- 
sufficient in sugar and cotton, formerly big 
drains on Colombian foreign exchange, and 
resume its exports of cattle and textile 
products. 

All this was done, it is emphasized, when 


the world price of coffee, which still accounts © 


for 85 percent of Colombia’s foreign ex- 
change income, was in a long décline. 


Resekves Hit $210 Mriuiow 


BocotA.—The Banco de la Republica (Co- 
lombian Central Bank) reported that its 
reserves climbed to $210 million as of Aug- 
ust 31, 1959. Z 

Official figures also showed a favorable 
balance of trade for Colombia totaling nearly 
$23 million. 





Observance of National Wine Week—A 
Quarter Century After Repeal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. ‘Speaker, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
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Members and the Nation to National 
Wine Week, October 10 through October 
17, which this year also marks the silver - 
anniversary of the Wine Institute in 
California. It signifies also the passing 
of a quarter of a century since the re- 
peal of prohibition, 

Wine growing is an essential outlet for 
an important portion of the fruit crop 
of the Nation. There are 543 bonded 
wineries throughout the country operat- 
ing in 22 States, and these crush about 
1% million tons of grapes each year. 
The principal growing areas lie through 
California, the Pacific Northwest, the 
States surrounding the Great Lakes, in- 
cluding New York, and in the Southeast- 
ern States. 


Winegrowing is essentially a farmer’s 
occupation, conducted by and for farm- 
ers. It is estimated that at least 75 per- 
cent of the fruit crushed by wineries is 
a direct farmers’ operation, and that 
only about 25 percent is handled on 
a commercial, arm’s-length basis. In 
their work our winegrowers are the 
most painstaking of dedicated taskmas-. 
ters. Winegrowing is an important ele- 
ment in the farm economy. 

California long has been proud of its 
table wines, the production of which is 
particularly important. in \the north 
coast district which I represent. ‘The 
Sonoma-Mendocino area and the Napa 
Valley are two of the four fine dinner- 
wine districts linked around San Fran- 
cisco, the wine capital of America, The 
others are the Livermore-Contra Costa 
and Santa Clara-San Benito-Santa Cruz 
areas. These areas are noted particu- 
larly for their red and white dinner wines 
but also produce excellent sparkling 
wines and appetizer and dessert wines. 
Last year these wine districts produced 
49 percent of California’s table wines and 
1.2 percent of the State’s dessert wines. 

I should like to invite particular at- 
tention to the vineyards to the north be- 
cause it is here that I am primarily con- 
cerned—in Sonoma and Mendocino 
Counties and in the Napa Valley. The 
vineyards lie in serene valleys stretching 
along both sides of the Redwood High- 
way. Asin Other coastal districts, many 
of the vineyards also form orderly patch- 
work on the hillsides—a situation suited 
particularly to the growing of premium’ 
quality red and white table wines. This 
picturesque region each year draws hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors who come 
to enjoy the warm hospitality of th 
winegrowers. ’ 

Winegrowing is the oldest farm in- 
dustry in California. For many decades 
it was the most important of the State’s 
many agricultural industries. Today 
grape growing ranks second among all 
California crops and is our No. 1 food 
crop. The industry is rooted in the. 
Spanish colonization by the Francisc 
fathers. As each new mission was 
tablished, vines were planted as one of 
the first steps in transforming a wilder- 
ness into a civilization. Padre Junipero 
Serra, who established Mission San Diego 
in 1769 and planted wine grapes there, 
discovered that California was especially 
favored for winegrowing. Descendants 
of the wines planted by the missionaries 
still are bearing. Derived from Spanish 
grapes which reached California via 
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Mexico, the variety was called the Mis- 
sion grape. 

In the early 1830’s choicer grape varie- 
ties were brought from Europe to Los 
Angeles. Within a generation wine 
growing was the principal industry of 
the Los Angeles district although the 
area has long since lost that associa- 
tion. But the great change from the Mis- 
sion grape to finer, pedigreed European 
varieties occurred a generation later and 
was brought about by Agoston Haraszthy. 
This Hungarian nobleman, since called 
the father of modern California viticul- 
ture, first -grew new European varieties 
in San Diego in 1849.. In 1857 he estab- 
lished his Buena Vista vineyard: near 
Sonoma, north of San Francisco. As did 
other immigrants with wine growing 
backgrounds, Haraszthy realized that 
California was a. wine land of bright 
promise. Here was little of the excess 
of cold or sun, or hailstorms, or severe 
mildew, or other factors often trouble- 
some in European wine districts. In 
1861, under commission from the State 


of California, Haraszthy went to Europe . 


and brought. back more than than 100,- 
000 cuttings of about 300 varieties of 
grapes, all choice wine types. Harasz- 
thy’s bringing of these parent vines was 
followed by the great modern expansion 
of the industry. 

In 1874 the dread insect. pest of the 
vine, phylloxera, struck a crippling blow 
to the California wine industry. Another 
virulent scourge wiped out vast vineyards 
in the Anaheim district of southern Cali- 
fornia and won the name Anaheim di- 
sease. Vineyards of that district were 
never replanted: But research learned 
‘that the European vines could be made 
safe from phylloxera by grafting them to 


‘hardy native American vine roots. Mass | 


replanting was accomplished. and the 
production for wine continued upward. 
In 1912 U.S. production of wine reached 
a preprohibition peak of 56 million gal- 
lons, with 90 percent of it from Cali- 
fornia. 

Today,.a quagter century after repeal 
and the rehabilitation of the vineyards, 
laid fallow by prohibition, the demand 
for California wines has more than 
doubled. Approximately 125 million gal- 
lons a year now are consumed. Much of 
this increase can be attributed to grower 
advertising and education programs car- 
ried on for the industry by the Wine Ad- 
visory Board and the Wine Institute with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 

I am sure my colleagues will want to 
join with me and the people.of my dis- 
trict and my State in our observance of 
National Wine Week, honoring the oldest 
farm industry in California. 


ce ora ae 
Tribute to Walter Lee 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 





tirement of my good friend, Walter 5 


> 
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is a real loss to the Congress. Never have 
we had a more capable, affable, and con- 
scientious man to handle the highly com- 
plex matters which come before the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

I first knew Walter Lee when he was 
an cutstanding public official in Missis- 
sippi many years ago. Then, as now, he 
reflected credit to himself in his han- 
dling of any job. Through the years we 
have been close personal friends. While 
we lose him here, it is Mississippi's gain, 
for he and his wonderful family are re- 
turning to Jackson to make their home. 

We wish for him many happy and 
fruitful years in that fine city, Jackson, 
_- oe to me is the finest State, Missis- 

ppi. 





Tenth Anniversary of Dr. Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s Assumption as Chancellor of 
‘German Federal Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, when the 
Chancellor of Germany, Dr. Konrad Ade- 
nauer; had arrived at his 10th year as 
Chancellor of the German Federal Re- 
public, the President of the United States 
and Secretary of State Herter forwarded 
to him certain telegraphic messages. 
The telegrams express my own personal 
sentiments. I am happy to ask that they 
be inserted in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

His Excellency Dr. Konrad ApENAUER, 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Bonn: 

On the 10th anniversary of the assump- 
tion of your duties as Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, I send most 
cordial personal greetings. On behalf of the 
American people I congratulate you for your 
historic contribution not only to the affairs 
of your own country but to those of the 
European community as a whole. Through 
your dedication and inspiring leadership, the 
Federal Republic has risen out of the chaos 
of war to a position of influence and re- 
sponsibility in the community of free na- 
tions. Moreover, there has been developed 
in Germany a government guided by the 
principles of democracy and motivated by 
a sincere desire to play a positive role in the 
great movement toward European coopera- 
tion and integration. ‘Your effective work 
in developing understanding between our 
two peoples has also been a contribution of 

‘significance. It was a most: valued 
and enjoyable opportunity to confer with 
you in Bonn recently, and I wish you many 





. more ctive years in the interests of 
Seen try and those of the free 
world. 


With assurances of my continued esteem 
and 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


SECRETARY OF STATE HerTer’s MESSAGE TO 


As you your 10th year as Chan- 
cellor of the Republic of Germany, 
I wish to convey to your heartiest congratu- 
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Germany and the free world. In the face 
of great odds you have guided the material 
and spiritual restoration of your nation on 
the path to peace and freedom. I wish you 
the best of health and strength. I shall 
continue to rely on your close and friendly 
cooperation as we seek to renlize our common 
objectives. 





The Fight in 1959 for Effective Water 
Pollution Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


, OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, effective 
control and abatement of water pollu- 
tion is essential if our Nation is to con- 
tinue to grow and prosper. Once’a 
plentiful resource, water has become and 
will become in the future more precious 
than any other single resource we have. 

By 1980 reliable experts predict that 
the demand for water, caused by increas- 
ing population and expanded industriali- 
zation, will equal the available supply of 
600 billion gallons a day. It is obvious 
that within the next two decades we will 
be unable to waste a single drop of the 
water supply which is so essential to the 
Nation’s economy, public health and se- 
curity as well. Polluted water, Mr. 
Speaker, is wasted water and we must 
therefore begin now to provide the nec- 
essary facilities to prevent this waste. 

Three years ago a Federal grant-in- 
aid program was instituted providing $50 
million each year to the Nation’s com- 
munities to assist them in the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment plant facilities. 
As a result of this program construction 
of such facilities has increased 75 per- 
cent over the average construction level 
of the previous 5 years. While this is 
great progress, we are still falling be- 
hind in sewage treatment plant con- 
struction at the rate of approximately 
$200 million a year. For this reason I 
introduced H.R. 3610, which would pro- 
vide an additional $50 million a year for 
community grants-in-aid. Experience 
under the existing program shows that 
for every Federal grant dollar, 4 local 
dollars are invested in construction. 
Thus, the additional Federal aid pro- 
vided for in my bill would boost con- 
struction to the level necessary to pro- 
vide the needed facilities. 

On June 9, 1959, H.R. 3610 passed the 
House overwhelmingly. Late in the ses- 
sion the Senate passed an amended ver- 
sion providing only $80 million a year for 
the next 10 years rather than the $100 
million figure’ provided by the House. 
Because of the lateness of the session it 
was impossible to arrange a conference 
and so the measure will go over until next 
year, when early in the session the con- 
ferees will meet and iron out the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate bill. 
Passage of this legislation by the House 

Senate’ by overwhelming votes in 
bodies indicates a recognition on 
part of this Democratic Congress of 
seriousness of the water-pollution . 
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problem and an acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility in meeting it. This was all 
the more significant, Mr. Speaker, when 
you consider the adamant opposition of 
the administration and the Republicans 
in Congress to adequate pollution-control 
and abatement legislation. While pro- 
fessing to be against water pollution, the 
adininistration and its spokesmen oppose 
every measure designed to solve the 
problem. They attempt to sidetrack ef- 
fective legislation with unworkable gim- 
micks, such as the telephone-tax rebate 
scheme which actually was advanced by 
the administration subsequent to the re- 
peal of the tax by the Congress. 

In an almost Alice-in-Wonderland 
setting, Mr. Speaker, we heard adminis- 
tration and Bureau of the Budget spokes- 
men oppose H.R. 3610 and offer as an 
alternative to it a rebate to the States 
of a percentage of the telephone tax if 
the States would divert these funds to 
treatment plant construction, although 
the administration required no assurance 
from the States that the funds would 
be used for this purpose. This is not a 
new administration proposal, but it is 
almost unbelievable that they persist in 
advancing it after the telephone tax upon 
which it is based has been repealed. 

Another roadblock gimmick advanced 
by the Republicans in the House, after 
even they rejected the administration’s 
proposal, was the proposition that any 
Federal grants in the future must be 
contingent on a matching State grant. 
After what must have been a diligent 
search, the proponents of this proposi- 
tion cited the Federal aid highway pro- 
cram as a precedent. They conspicu- 
ously failed fo mention the Hill-Burton 
hospital construction program, the Fed- 
eral-aid airport program, school con- 
struction im federally affected areas, 
slum clearance and urban renewal, and 
flood prevention and watershed protec- 
tion programs, all of which provide Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to communities with- 
out the requirement of State matching 
grants. 

This proposal is obviously a back door 
attempt to Kill the existing Federal 
grant program by attaching to it a con- 
dition precedent which everyone knows 
has not been met in the past, and there 
is no assurance it will be met in the 
future. Mr. Speaker, in spite of out- 
right opposition and outlandish coun- 
terproposals, the Congress was able to 
pass an effective bill The details will 
be worked out as stated above and I want 
to assure you and the Nation that this 
Democratic Congress will not give up in 
its attempts to solve the serious problem 
of water pollution. 





Report te the Voters of the 10th Con- 
gressional District ef New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


- OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the ist 
Session of the 86th Congress convened 
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and adjourns with war clouds engulfing 
the entire world. The density of the 
clouds fluctuated with the actions of the 
leaders of the Kremlin. As heavy and 
ominous as the clouds were with the 
appearance of the sputnik and lunik, 
and the Soviet moon shot, they in- 
creased with the overt, aggressive ac- 
tions of the Soviets in the Middle East, 
the Far East, Tibet, Latin America, Cen- 
tral America, including Cuba, in Europe 
again with the Berlin impasse, and once 
more in southeastern Asia—La0os. 

A diminishing of the war clouds fol- 
lowed appeasement of the comrades in 
the Ministers’ meeting, a pending but 
never accomplished summit meeting, and 
finally plans for an exchange of heads 
of state. 

Thus, it can be said with no exag- 
geration that Congress met and ad- 
journs in one of the most trying times 
in the history of the United States. 

The international outlook for the 
Democratic-controlied Congress was 
not made felicitous by the Republican- 
controlled executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Congress convened labeled 
by President Eisenhower, in his role as 
leader of the Republican Party, as being 
controlled by political radicals, spend- 
thrifts and gloomdoggiers. 

Bear in mind that when Congress con- 
yened, President Eisenhower, in his 
state of the Union message, promised 
“a sensible posture of defense against 
the growing might of the Soviet Union,” 
and in the next breath he warned we 
must “guard against feverish building 
up of vast armaments.” The observing 
public saw Congress placed publicly be- 
tween the horns of the dilemma. 

Congress was faced with the problem 
of meeting the Soviet menace, of placat- 
ing the administration in its request for 
the highest budget in peacetime, of 
grappling with a $9 billion interest on 


on the national debi, and of passing a 
Mutual Security Act. Domestic issues 
became secondary and/or dependent 
upon the cost of mectine the Soviet 
menace, balancing the budcee’ and con- 
trolling inflation. 
The entire policy of the Republican 
Was iN a state of fluctua- 
tion. A cooperative state of mind and 
action on the part of Democratic legis- 
lators was tried to the point of frustra- 
tion. President Eisenhower requested 
legislation and then vetoed bills because 
they were too much or too little. Most 
of the bills passed to date haye been cut 
below the President's recommendations. 
The visit of the Soviet Premier is re- 


be placed upon the word of a Mikoyan, 
@ Kozlov, or a Khrushchev. The gain, 
if any, does not outweigh the loss of 
trust by our allies, the creation of more 
apathy and misinterpretation by Ameri- 
cans, causing a quasi-insecurity among 
free people everywhere, and the propa- 
ganda use this visit will be made of in 
other capitals inimical to 
All of this created con- 
fusion in Congress on legislation with- 
out positive leadership from the execu- 

tive branch. 
Adherence to the absolute moral prin- 
upon which our country was 


f 
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founded should dissuade us from con- 
ferring respectability and legitimacy to 
the dedicated enemy of free meh and 
free institutions. 

The reversal of policy and the confused 
and confusing pattern of weak Executive 


leadership has, in effect, pulled the rug ~ 
from under the Congress. Despite this — 
background, the record of the 86th Con-~. 


gress, 1st session, has made history on 
the positive side of the ledger, thanks 


to a strong and dynamic Democratic. © 


leadership. 
The total request for authorization 


presented to Congress by President - 


Eisenhower was $80-odd billion. That 
which was finally appropriated by the 
Congress was over $78 billion. Congress 
reduced about $2,580 million from the 
President’s request. In spite of this 
there will be a deficit of $12 billion. This 
does not include the near $8 billion inter- 
est on the national debt. In line with 
the same financial difficulty, the General 
Accounting Office which reviews all Fed- 
eral spending is investigating the $60 bil- 
lion to $125 billion reported obsolete 
surplus military material property of the 
armed services. The sale or relocation 
of this material should certainly cut back 
Federal spending in the years to come. 
INTERNATIONAL 
FOREIGN AID 


Looking back over more than a decade 


of foreign aid, several major trends can 
be observed. A reduction in the mutual 
security program has been made possible 
by closer congressional scrutiny of the 
many detailed items that go into the for- 
eign aid package, by more careful admin- 
istration resulting from tighter ground 
rules written into the law, by the im- 
Proved economic position of many aid 
recipients chiefly in Western Europe. 
These nations are able to carry all the 
costs of their economic development and 
almost all of their military responsibil- 
ities. 

Within the program itself three major 
shifts in emphasis haye taken place. 
First, the percentage of total aid that 
goes into nonmilitary—or economic— 
projects is greater. Military equipment 
can be shipped abroad very rapidly. But 
economic aid cannot be shipped. It 
must be transplanted through people 
and existing institutions. Adaptation to 
changing economic circumstances is rel- 
atively slow. Corresponding changes in 
social outlook, in values, and in institu- 
tions must be made if economic assist- 
ance is to have any firm roots. Al- 
though we now give aid in one or several 
forms to almost every country outside 
the Iron Curtain, it must be done at a 
rate that can be absorbed by the recipi- 
ent. Hence, we have been moving into 
projects that are modest in their capital 
requirements. P 

A second shift has been-away from 
outright grants of money to loans. The 
Development Loan Fund, created in 1957, 
is an instrument of our aid program that 
has made possible this change. The 
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made in local currency will be reloaned 
to borrowers in that particular currency. 

Finally, and perhaps most significant 
for the future, is the fact that more of 
our aid is going to non-Western coun- 
tries. .The newly. established Govern- 
ments of south and southeast Asia and 
of Africa are receiving technical and eco- 
nomic assistance. The importance of 
this aid lies not so much in the amounts 


involved as in the fields o7 activity for 


which it is used. Chief among these are 
agriculture, education, and public health. 
This is the real grassroots approach that 
will lay the base for future economic 
development. 

INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


In this session Congress took an im- 
portant step toward contributing to the 
economic development of Latin America. 
It authorized U.S. membership in the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

This new hemispherjc agency will make 
loans in Latin America for projects to 
supplement other sources of credit.» It 
will also assist these countries in formu- 
lating development programs:and in en- 
gineering projects. Its technical assist- 
ance will help these nations obtain capi- 
tal from other sources as well as from 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 


CANADA 


In our greater concern with situations 
and countries overseas there has been a 
corresponding neglect of our relations 
with Canada. Yet Canada is one of our 
best customers and most important al- 
lies. Two years ago, Members of Con- 
gress undertook to correct this indiffer- 
ence and, as a result of the Coffin-Hayes 
report, I introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives House Joint Resolution 254, 
which became Public Law 86-42. This 
law authorized the participation of the 
United States in parliamentary confer- 
ences with Canada. A Canada-United 
States interparliamentary group was 
subsequently organized. I deem it a 
great privilege and mor to have been 
appointed by Speaker Raysurn to be the 
chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives delegation on this important inter- 
parliamentary group. This is the first 
interparliamentary group in the history 
of the United States. 

At meetings last June, we gave atten- 
tion to defense efforts and to economic 
and trade problems. Among the more 
important of the latter that we discussed 
were oil, copper, natural gas, uranium, 
lead, and zinc. Questions affecting the 
boundary waters between the two coun- 
tries were also considered. 

‘It was not the purpose of the meetings 
to solve problems between the two coun- 
tries. But we did educate each other in 
the dimensions of the problems and the 
political attitudes in both countries that 
affect solutions. All of us who partici- 
pated gained a new insight into the im- 
portance of keeping problems between 
the two countries under constant study. 
I look forward to the meetings to be held 
in the United States next winter. 

NATIONAL 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

With,;Russia’s recent announcement of 

a stepped-up military program, it is more 
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important. than ever for the United 
States to maintain its military forces, 
develop new and superior weapons, and 
to provide manpower for our Armed 
Forces. ‘The Democratic Congress, rec- 
ognizing the U.S. position of world 
leadership, authorized a defense pro- 
gram which not only meets the pres- 
ent need, but, from the economic view- 
point, curbs unnecessary spending. Un- 
der the defense appropriation, new em- 
phasis was given to research and devel- 
opment and our missile projects. The 
question raised by many is the over- 
emphasis on the deterrent power with a 
weakening of brush-fire capability. 

The general defense appropriation was 
$39,228,239,000, in comparison to an ap- 
propriation of $39,602,827,000 last year. 
Allocation of funds were made as fol- 
lows: Air Force, $17.2 billion; Army, 
$9.2 billion; Navy, $11 billion; operations 
of Department of Defense, $1.3 billion. 

In order to maintain our Military Es- 
tablishment at 2,520,000 men, the draft 
laws, including those pertaining to doc- 
tors, were extended to July 1, 1963, by 
Public Law 4. 

Our future security, from a military 
standpoint, is to the greatest extent 
based upon missile development. Dur- 
ing the last session of Congress a new 
agency called the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration was created to 
coordinate and direct missile develop- 
ment. This agency is now in full opera- 
tion and is doing everything possible to 
close the missile gap between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. At this 
session, under Public Law 45, the Con- 
gress appropriated $485,300,000 for the 
work of this agency in the coming year. 
The largest single item provided for is 
$70 million to be utilized for research 
into the problem of manned space flight. 

Other laws enactéd which relate to 
national defense and internal security 
are: 

Public Law 149: Authorizes a $1.2 bil- 
lion program of construction projects at 
Army, Navy, and Air Force installations 
here and abroad in accordance with our 
modified continental air defense plan. 

Public Law 23: Provides $110 million 
for construction of modern amphibious 
warfare vessels and landing craft. This 
will permit greater utilization of new 
operational concepts developed by the 
Marine Corps. ~- 

Public Law 50: Under this law the 
Atomic Energy Commission is to embark 
on a $229.9 million new construction 
program. Much of this will be devoted 
to the civilian atomic power program. 

Public Law 89: The Renegotiation Act 
was extended to December 31, 1961. 
Under the administration of this act ex- 
cess profits on defense contracts should 
be recovered. 

Public Law 155: Strengthens control of 
officer personnel of the Re Armed 
Forces by providing for involuntary 
retirement. 5 

Public Law 96: Extends to August 1, 
1963, the special enlistment program pro- 
vided by section 262 of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952. This is the pro- 
gram which permits an 8-year enlist- 
ment by boys-between 17% and 18% 
years of age, 6 months of which is active 
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duty, the remainder being spent in the 
Reserve. 
GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


By virtue of action of the 86th Con- 
gress, the territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska were admitted to statehood. This 
action overshadows all others in the area 
of governmental reorganization. The 
admission of the new States was long 
awaited and, I am sure, was welcomed 
by all. I am confident that both of the 
new States will take their place, with 
the other 48, in contributing and par- 
ticipating in the economic and social 
growth of the United States, 

The Senate rule to close debate was 
amended to require a two-thirds vote 
of those present and voting, instead of 
two-thirds of the full membership. This 
important change will be most helpful 
in preventing extended filibustering 
when matters such as civil rights are 
being considered. 

Public Law 238: Increased to $3,000 
the limit on claims which the Govern- 
ment may settle administratively. 

Public Law 209: Under this law an 
award known as the National Medal of 
Science was established. It is to be 
awarded to individuals making outstand- 
ing contributions to national security 
and public welfare. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


To meet the highest. peacetime budget 
ever presented to Congress and at the 
request of the President, it was necessary 
to authorize a permanent national debt 
limit to a total of $285 billion. A tempo- 
rary- increase of $10 billion, making a 
total of $295 billion, was authorized to 
June 30, 1960. These increases were nec- 
essary to continue our defense and for- 
eign aid programs without drastic and 








‘crippling reductions in national spend- 


ing for roads, housing, and the general 
public welfare. The President’s promise 
of a balanced budget has not been ful- 
filled. ‘The Congress, however, in at- 
tempting to curb inflationary trends, 
made cuts in most of the financial re- 
quests made by the executive. This is 
but another example of this Congress’ 
determination to take up the reins of 
leadership where they were dropped by 
the President. 

There were no important changes in 
the income tax laws other than a new 
tax imposed on underwriting profits and 
investment income of life insurance com- 
panies. 

The 52-percent corporate income tax 
rate and the existing schedule of excise 
taxes on alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, 
automobiles, parts and accessories were 
continued. There was, however, a re- 
duction in the transportation tax from 
10 to 5 percent and the. tax on local tele- 
phone calls was repealed. Both of these 
changes will become effective June 30, 
1960, 

At the beginning of the session, the 
President requested a 2-cent-per-gallon 
increase in the Federal gasoline tax. 
The Democratic Congress found that our 
Interstate Highway program could con- 
tinue with little or no increase in the 
tax. Under constant threat by the ad- 
ministration of discontinuance of high- 
way construction, we had no choice other 
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than to yield and vote a 1-cent-per- 
gallon increase, which will remain in 
effect for 22 months, until July 1, 1961. 
Two billion dollars has been appropri- 
ated for Federal aid to highway con- 
struction for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961. 
PUBLIC WORKS 

The President’s second veto of the 
public works bill was the first of his 
vetoes which the Congress overrode. 
This worthy bill, which earmarks $24 
million for improvements to New York 
Harbor and the Hudson River, is based 
on a minimum domestic spending level 
and will not have the inflationary effect 
claimed by the President. 

More adequate airport facilities have 
been guaranteed by the passage of Public 
Law 72, which extends the Airport Act 
to June 30, 1961, and authorizes $126 
million of Federal grants to States on a 
50-50 matching basis. This is particu- 
larly important to modernization of air- 
port facilities in the heavily trafficked 
New York area. 

HOUSING 

After two vetoes by the President, a 
compromise public housing bill was en- 
acted. The bill authorizes expenditure 
of $1 billion, of which $50. million is ear- 
marked for loans to aid housing for 
elderly persons. This excellent. provi- 
sion was one of those objected to by the 
President. It was only after a hard 
fight by the Democratic congressional 
leaders that the President consented to 
this provision. A total of 37,000 new 
public housing units are authorized by 
the bill. 

SMALL BUSINESS 

A-bili to increase the lending authority 
of the Small Business Adniinistration 
from $500 million to $575 million was 
passed by the House and the Senate. I 
was particularly happy to vote for this 
increase, since it has always been my 
feeling that small business is the back- 
bone of our country. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


In the closing hours of the congres- 
sional session, the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission was extended for 2 more 
years. While I had hoped for more af- 
firmative action in this area, no civil 
rights bill reached the floor for a vote. 
In January I will fight for a broader civil 
rights program and expect that this will 
be one of the first orders of business. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


Public Law 211: Increased non-service- 
connected pensions of World War IT and 
Korean. veterans and their survivors on 
@ revised scale based on need. 

Public Law 99: Extends for 2 years, to 
July 1, 1961, the privilege of free im- 
portation of gifts from servicemen 
abroad. 

Public Law 239: Provides grants to aid 
totally disabled veterans to acquire 
specially equipped housing. 


CONCLUSION 


The responsibility of serving the resi- 
dents of my district for the past 9 years 
has been a great privilege. My office is 
open 6 days a week and letters sent to 
my Washington office receive immediate 
attention. My address is Enna F. Ketzy, 
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Member of Congress, Washington 25, 
Dc. 

During such times as Congress is not 
in session and I am not out of the coun- 
try on matters concerning my chairman- 
ship of the Subcommittee on Europe of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I am available to see my constituents 
personally at the Madison Club, 739 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, on Monday 
and Thursday evenings. 





Common Markets Abroad and Uncommon 
Problems for the United States 





‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr President, I re- 
cently read a very thoughtfui article by 
Alfred C. Neal, president of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, entitled 
“Common Markets Abroad and Uncom- 
mon Problems for the United States” 
which will be published in the forth- 
coming European-Atlantic Review. 

Dr. Neal discusses the potential eco- 
nomic and political repercussions of the 
European Common Market, and the little 
free trade area, and the interests of the 
United States in these developments. 

Dr. Neal believes that it is in the inter- 
est of the United States to ride with 
these developments through at least two 
steps: First, the establishment of an In- 
ternational Development Association as 
an adjunct to the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development—as 
Senator Monroney has proposed ahd as 
this Congress has approved; and, second, 
the development of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation—the 
OEEC—into an Organization for Atlan- 
tic Economic Cooperation—the OAEC. 

‘Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Neal’s article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CoMMON MARKETS ABROAD AND UNCOMMON 
PROBLEMS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
(By Alfred C. Neal, president, Committee for 
; Economic Development) 

The contradictions imposed by interna- 
national boundaries concern us more today 
than ever before. Any American could go 
out to an airport and, in a few hours—cer- 
tainly fewer hours than it takes to get a 
good night's sleep—could be in any part of 

On arrival, he would be impressed 
by the fact that some of the major material 
symbols of American life, such as automo- 
biles and refrigerators, were nowhere to be 
purchased. By and large, Europe still dis- 
criminates against dollar goods. 
time, he could buy all of the Danish cheese 
and a lot of other things that we want which 
are not available in the United States except 
in limited quantities because the United 
States imposes quotas on these products. 

In another few hours from Europe he 
could be im one of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. of Africa or the Middle East where 
people are trying to live on less than $100 


a year per person, about one twenty-fifth of 
the American standard. .Here one encoun. 
ters incomprehensible inefficiency in gov- 
ernment, in communications, and disease 
and poverty on all sides. Underpopulated 
and overpopulated areas exist almost side 
by side. Yet overpopulated areas must de- 


velop faster than others even to maintain - 


their existing standards of living. From 
Western Europe, one could in another few 
hours be in the heart of Soviet Russia where 
everyone is carefully educated to believe that 
the capitalist system will go down and the 
Communist system will triumph because 
capitalism must choke itself on the goods it 
overproduces. With these diverse and con- 
tradictory conditions so close to us, it should 
not be too difficult to see that international 
relations and foreign economic policies ought 
to be the concern of every citizen of 
America. Not only in my country, but in 
all of our free world, more thought should 
be given to ways in which the economic 
strength of the Western World can be bet- 
ter organized to produce a richer life, not 
for ourselves alone, but for the hundreds 
of millions who livesin the se-called under- 
developed nations of the werld. 

The bulk of the free werld’s production 
and wealth, and most of its scientific and 
technological capacity is to be found in the 
North Atlantic countries—the United States 
and Canada, and the countries of Western 
Europe. But there is growing concern on 
the part of many observers that the strength 
of the Western World is threatened by the 
development of splits, both within Europe 
and between Europe and the United States. 
The impact of the Common Market is a case 
in point. 

In the years immediately following the 
war the picture we had of Western Europe 
was an area devastated by war, whose 
major industries had been destroyed and 
which was threatened by communism from 
without and within. Ten years ago anyone 
who suggested that Europe would become a 
major industrial competitor of the United 
States in a great many lines would have been 
ridiculed. Anyone who suggested that the 
dollar shortage might be reversed and that 
the United States would become concerned 
about its capacity to earn foreign currencies 
would similarly have been ridiculed. Yet 
these things have happened. 

Western Europe, with the aid of the Mar- 
shall plan, has not only restored its indus- 
trial base, it has greatly expanded and im- 
proved it. We have only recently become 
aware of the fact that in the last 10 years 
the countries of Western Europe have been 
growing at a faster rate:than the 3-percent 
rate of the United States. German produc- 
tion has grown, for example, at an annual 
average rate of 8.4 percent; France at 5.8 per- 
cent; Italy at 5.6 percent. The rapid indus- 
trial growth of Western Europe has Been _par- 
alleled by a similarly rapid increase in ex- 
ports and a favorable turn in its balance of 
payments. The gold and liquid dollar re- 
serves of Western rose from $6.2 bil- 
lion at the end of 1949 to $17.6 billion at the 
end of 1958. In the same period, the gold 
stock of the United States declined from 
$24.6 billion to $20.6 billion. 

The recovery of Western Europe has been 
accompanied by the growth of international 
agencies, the latest of which is the European 
Common Market. This market contains as 
many people as does the United States, and 
will produce more than half as much as we 
do when fully operative. It is inherently 
congenial to the United States, which is the 
largest of the world’s common markets, and 
its creation has been the objective of U.S. 


policy for many years. F 


But the Common Market's potential eco- 
nomic and political repercussions may be 
greater in the long run than those of the 
first atomic bomb. The world is already on 
the way toward eliminating many of the 
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senseless political barriers to trade and to 
other economic influences. A common mar- 
ket has been organized in Central America, 
the countries of South America are discuss- 
ing or negotiating at least two common 
markets in their territory, and in west Africa 
numerous small states have been fermenting 
to form some kind of economic federation of 
their own. I believe that we should support 
vigorously all such movements that are of 
reasonable size and consistent with the 
GATT. 

I believe that Americans should take pride 
both in the fact that Marshall plan aid was 
an indispensable condition for the recovery 
of Western Europe, and that Western Europe 
is moving forward without developing the 
kind’ of hopeless outlook which followed the 
First World War and which had to much to 
do with laying the conditions for the second 
‘one. 

Another repercussion from the formation 
of the Common Market has not been so fa- 
vorable. Britain, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and other European members of the 
OEEC not included in the Common Market 
face a growing discrimination against their 
products. which will occur as the level of 
tariffs within the Common Market-is reduced, 
while the common tariff against outsiders is 
maintained. The proposal to establish a 
free trade area which would include both 
the Common Market and the outer countries 
has been rejected. As a result a little free 
trade area has been formed among the so- 
called “outer seven,” comprising the three 
Scandinavian countries, Britain, Austria, 
Switzerland, and Portugal. 

But the formation of the little free trade 
area creates in turn new problems of its own. 
It can be welcomed as a device which can 
lead to the same typé of rationalization and 
expansion which is occurring within the 
Common Market. But the animus behind it 
is somewhat different. In the minds of many 
of the proponents it is not something which 
is good in itself, but only a move to offset 
the Common Market and to strenghen the 
bargaining position of the seven with the 
six Common Market countries. There is no 
question that there is a possibility of a split 
developing in Europe between these two 
grow 


ps. 

In this situation, it is the United States 
which, I believe, can have a decisive infiu- 
ence, It is not in our interest to witness a 
widening of the split between the seven and 
the six. It is not in our interest to have 
the Common Market disrupted or destroyed. 
It is in our interest to have closer economic 
relations both between the seven and the 
six, and between both of these groups and 
the United States and Canada. The whole 
economic strength of the North Atlantic 
countries needs to be mobilized, not only to 
achieve the benefits of growing ‘prosperity to 
themselves, but to counter the threat of the 
Soviets and to do the job that needs to be 
done in the underdeveloped world. Under 
these circumstances, I think that it is im- 
perative that the United States take the 
initiative in using the authority granted by 
the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act to bargain both with the seven 
and the six in the common interest of all 


within the OEEC is a conflict in which we 
have vital interests sufficient to justify our 
intervention. © . 

We should realize that the split in Europe 


4s dangerous from the standpoint of our eco- 
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nomic competition with the Communist 
world. We muse realize too that, just as Eu- 
rope needed our aid in the period of its own 
reconstruction, we now need Europe’s aid in 
the further task which lies before us of de- 
veloping the underdeveloped world. There 
is danger that the Common Market countries 
will concentrate their own foreign invest- 
ments in their own associated territories and 
will thereby develop a new form of empire 
building (which I am sure the Russians will 
immediately label as a “new imperialism”). 
‘There is similar danger that Britain will con- 
centrate its own foreign investments, and 
those of its associated countries in the little 
free trade area, in those parts of the world 
that are of special importance to Britain, par- 
ticularly in the dominions and colonies. The 
underdeveloped countries of the world 
would look with suspicion upon any such de- 
velopment, and could not be expected to ac- 
quiesce in it. 

These dangers would be avoided if the 
countries of Western Europe and of North 
America were to join in a new multilateral 
effort to aid the development of underde- 
veloped countries and were to pool a sub- 
stanial amount of the government capital 
available for this purpose in some such or- 
ganization as the proposed International De- 
veloped Association. If this were done, the 
recipient countries would realize that no 
strings were attached which were designed 
to further the national interests of the capi- 
tal-supplying source. Nor would they feel 
obligated to invite Russian or satellite par- 
ticipation to maintain a pretense of neu- 
trality. . 

The United -States has another and more 
selfish reason for working to avoid the split 
in Western Europe and to bring about a com- 
bination of effort fer development assist- 
ance. That reason is that we can no longer 
afford to do the job alone. 

There are good reasons why the United 
States cannot continue to carry the most of 
the burden of economic development assist- 
ance. In the 10 years 1949 through 1958, the 
United States had a balance of payments. de- 
ficit aggregating $14 billion; this amount we 
have lost from our gold stocks or have 
added to the dollar balances of foreign coun- 


‘tries and international institutions. Very 


nearly the same amount has been added to 
the gold and liquid dollar assets of the coun- 
tries of Western Europe. During most of this 
period the United -States enjoyed a seller’s 
market for its goods and of course carried the 
major burden of both economic and mili- 
tary aid to our friends and allies through- 
out the free world. We were at the same 
time exporting private capital at a rate pro- 
portionately greater than that of Western 
Europe, and this is ted to continue to 
grow. For the 2 years 1957-58 the deficit in 
our balance of payments averaged more than 
$1.3 billion, whereas the surplus of Western 
Europe amounted to almost $2 billion. 
While I would not predict disastrous conse- 
quences from a continuation of US. pro- 
grams of economic aid, it seems obvious that 
the. burden of supplying aid is now resting 
too heavily upon American shoulders. 

Is Western Europe bearing its share of the 


Kingdom—have a population about 
as large as that of the United States and a 
combined gross national production almost 
half as large as that of the United States 
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their own capital outflow to the underdevel- 
oped parts of the world by about a billion 
dollars a year.* 

I am not suggesting that the U.S. flow 
of capital to the underdeveloped parts 
of the world be reduced, but I am suggesting 
that the European flow might be increased. 
An additional billion dollars a year of invest- 
ment from European sources would go a long 
way toward meeting the requirement for ad- 
ditional investment. in the underdeveloped 
areas to raise their rate of growth from some- 
thing that is unacceptable to something that 
represents real progress; that is to say, 
enough to double their per capita rate of 
growth.’ 

How might this additional aid from Eu- 
rope be combined with American aid in such 
a way as to help to bring about greater unity 
among the North Atlantic countries? A 
mechanism has been, proposed and has been 
favorably received both in this country and 
in England, and I hope that it will enjoy a 
similar favorable reception in other areas. It 
is to establish an International Development 
Association (IDA) as an adjunct to the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

We need this kind of concerted approach 
to prevent the burgeoning strength of the 
Common Market in Europe and the parallel 
development of the Httle free trade area 
from splitting Europe apart and from fur- 
ther dividing Europe from the United States. 
The initiative should come from the United 
States to strengthen the mechanism for 
negotiation by transforming the OEEC into 
the OAEC. Also, through creation of a 
broader organization, such as IDA, Western 
Europe could share more fully and more in 
proportion to capacity the burden of de- 
veloping underdeveloped areas of the world. 
Force is given to this suggestion by the fact 
that the recent Atlantic Congress of the 
NATO countries in London recommended 
action along the very same lines. 


1 The U.S. nonmilitary government and pri- 
vate capital flow to underdeveloped areas 
alone amounts to $3.75 billion annually. 
Two-thirds of this amount would be $2.5 
billion annually, and the present Government 
and private capital outflow of these countries 
amounts to only $1.6 billion. Therefore, the 
eight. Western European countries could in- 
crease their capital outflow by, roughly, 
$1 billion a year. (See paper by J. Herbert 
Furth in “Freedom of Trade and Stability 
of Exchange” for US. delegation, Atlantic 
Congress, June 1959.) - 

*See “Operation Breakthrough,” by Paul 
Hoffman, Foreign Affairs, October 1959. 





Editorial Comment on Senator Syming- 
ton’s Proposal for a Foreign Service 
Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


_ OF MIssoURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the widespread interest shown by 
Members of Congress in an article in 
This Week magazine by Missouri's Sena- 
tor Stuart SyMINGTON proposing the es- 
tablishment of a foreign service acad- 
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will similarly be of interest to the mem- 
bership: 
[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Aug. 
15, 1959] 
Ler’s ScnHoot Our DIrPLomatTs 


Vice President Nrxon told the Russian 
people in his formal address in Moscow he 
was amazed at the number of people he met 
who are studying English, “What we need 
are millions of American students who un- 
derstand Russian,” he said. 

The neglect of foreign languages by Ameri- 
cans is in part behind the proposal of Mis- 
souri Senator Stuart Symincton to create 
a school for diplomats, a foreign service 
academy. It. would be to the State De- 
partment what West Point, Annapolis, and 
the Air Force Academy are to our military 
security. 

Fifty percent of our entire Foreign Service 
officer corps does not have command or even 
one foreign language, the Senator says. 

Seventy-five percent of the new men com- 
ing into the Foreign Service cannot speak a 
foreign language. 

The U.S. Ambassador to Moscow is our 
only such envoy assigned to a Communist 
country who speaks the language of the 
country in which he is stationed. 

By contrast, 9 of every 10 Russians sent 
abroad speak and write the language of the 
country to which they are assigned. 

These are harsh and astounding truths. 
If this situation persists it can only happen 
that we will continue to lose valuable ground 
in international influence and prestige. 

In introducing his bill to establish the 
diplomatic school, Senator SyYmMIncron 
warned that Russia's foreign representatives 
are better trained. 

“Dedicated, intensively trained representa- 
tives are at work for the Communist causé 
throughout the world,” he said. “We have 
not matched this effort either in size or de- 
gree of training.” 

The 4-year foreign academy course would 
admit women as well as future career diplo- 
mats who would become eligible for the more 
than 8,000 jobs overseas. From starting pay 
of $5,200 they could work up to top bracket 
salaries of $37,500. 

The Nation is spending $40 billion a year 
to bolster our military defenses, more than 
$3 billion annually in foreign aid. 

These expenditures are essential, and 
equally important is it that we spend a few 
million dollars training our official diplo- 
mats to understand the language and culture 
of the countries we must deal with daily. 

We have been far too casual and unco- 
ordinated in our approach to this task. 
Some of our Government representatives have 
been the cause for embarrassment with their 
cocktail-and-canape approach. 

The American way of life is a valuable 
commodity in need of the world’s best- 
trained salesmen. 


a 


[From the Mexico (Mo.) Ledger, 
Aug. 13, 1959] 
West Pornt or DIPLOMACY FOR THE 
CoLp War 


“If we are determined to remain a free 
people, we cannot continue to be indifferent 
to the energetic and effective Communist 
missionaries Moscow is now seriding to the 
four corners of the earth. Every Commu- 
nist. revolutionary sent out to infiltrate, 
divide, and conquer. must be matched by 
@ free-world ~advocate of ‘lasting peace 
through justice and law’—someone thor- 
oughly trained in the language, the economy, 
and the customs of the country to which 
he or she is assigned.” 

The above is from an article by Missouri’s 
US. Senator Stuart SyMIncron. It was pub- 
lished in This Week magazine. The article 
is in support of a bill the Senator introduced 
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last January for the establishment of a for- 
eign service academy much along the lines 
of West Point for the Army and other similar 
service schools. 

The Foreign Service Academy should, like 
the service schools, charge no tuition. 

Students would be selected on the basis of 
merit and required to take competitive en- 
trance examinations. The Academy would 
prepare young men and women to serve in 
any of the governmental agencies which 
operate overseas. 

The Russians are making a planned, deter- 
mined effort to develop the most linguisti- 
cally proficient diplomatic corps in the wor'd. 

SYMINGTON said that our programs are 
“uncoordinated and casual compared to the 
training efforts behind the Iron Curtain. 
It will take years to develop a comparable 
task force of trained American representa- 
tives. But we can and should begin that 
preparation now.” 

The Senator’s suggestion seems to us to 
have merit. 

Why not train for the cold war? 

Today we have no such preparation. 

Why not prepare the country to meet such 
trained men from other nations—especially 
the US.S.R.? 

Certainly the bill should have the fullest 
considreation. 

We believe in preparedness in this coun- 
try. Too often it has been almost too late 
to prepare. 

However, the cold war is with us. Russia 
will see that it continues as long as Russia 
feels it is profitable to continue it. 

Why mot meet the Soviet on its own 
“hearth” and not suffer because we lack 
vision and are not ready? 





[From the Carthage (Mo.) Press, Aug. 6, 
1959] 


Untrep Srates Nerps Trarnep DIPLoMaTs 


Missouri’s junior Senator has come up with 
a solid suggestion which has more merit than 
90 percent of the legislation passed by Con- 
gress. 

Senator Sruart SymiIncTon suggests the 
creation of a Foreign Service Academy—a 
sort of “West Point for diplomats’—to put 
@ little steel and a little “smart” into our 
often sluggish and ill-trained Foreign Serv- 
ice. In an article appearing in This Week 
magazine, a Sunday metropolitan newspaper 
supplement, the junior Senator declares, 
“We now have three schools—West Point, 
Annapolis, and the Air Force Academy— 
which prepare our youth for a possible hot 
war. Surely, we can afford one which will 
equip them to serve their country in the cold 
war in which we are now engaged.” 

He ts~students be selected on a 
merit basis and be required to take competi- 
tive entrance examinations. The Academy, 
he says, would prepare young men—and 
women—to serve in any of the governmental 
agencies which would operate overseas. He 
urges the curriculum include not only basic 
college courses, but also instruction in the 
language, culture, history, and economy of 
foreign countries. 

Symineron embodied his plan in a bill, 
S. 15, which he introduced in the Senate 
last January 9. He accompanied the pro- 
posed bill with a thumbnail report on Rus- 
sian activities in the field of diplomatic 


The rumored presidential candidate told 
his upper House colleagues 1,000 young Rus- 
sians are enrolled in the Soviet Institute of 
Foreign Relations, supervised by their Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, in a 6-year study 
course. “As a result,” says SyYMINGTON, 
“9 out of every 10 Russians sent abroad read, 
speak, and write the language of the country 
to which they are assigned.” 

By comparison, Symincton points out, 
American diplomats are inadequately 
schooled in the language and eulture of the 
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country in which they work, they live an 
isolated life among other Americans and are 
virtually uninformed about local develop- 
ments around them. 

“Asians,” he says, “have a new phrase: the 
‘Golden Ghetto.” To them it means the 
plush places where American diplomats and 
other representatives hold their cocktail 
parties, dinners, and other social events.” 
He cites statistics which show 50 percent of 
the entire Foreign Service Officer staff lacks a 
speaking knowledge of any foreign language 
and 75 percent of its new recruits are in simi- 
lar shape. 

“Llewellyn E. Thompson, U.S. Ambassador 
to Moscow, is the only U.S. Ambassador in 
a Communist country who speaks the lan- 
guage of the country to which he is as- 
signed,” SyMINGTON declares. 

“The ultimate future of the world,” the 
Senator concludes, “whether it is to be free 
or slave, will not be settled’on the battle- 
fields, but rather in the minds of men. Ded- 
icated, well-trained representatives are at 
work for the Communist cause all over the 
world. We have not matched this effort, 
either in size or degree of training.” 

This writer agrees, mainly because of a 
frightening little personal experience. After 
successfully passing the tough battery of pre- 
liminary examinations for entry into the 
Foreign Service, he was not contacted for 6 
months, then summoned peremptorily from 
his home in Carthage to Chicago for a final 
oral quiz before a three-man board of exam- 
iners composed of a full consul and two yice 
consuls. 

The consul asked one question: He said, 
“What, in your opinion, is the basis of U.S. 
foreign policy as applied to Communist 
countries?” The writer began a detailed ex- 
planation of the factors which he believed 
influence American policy in Europe, in the 
Balkans, and in several sections of Asia, but 
the consul shook his head. He shook it sev- 
eral times and declared the whole thing 
could be summed up in one word. This 
floored the writer. 

Finally, the writer asked, “Well, what is It, 
then?” The full consul’ drew himself up, 
glanced at his subordinates and announced 
smugly, “Containment.” 

The writer came home, figuring anybody 
who can sum up the US. view of the Red 
world in one word shouldn't be a mere con- 
sul—he should be God. 

[From the Columbia (Mo.) Daily Tribune, 
Aug. 3, 1959] : 
A FoREIGN SERVICE ACADEMY 

Senator Sruagr SyMINGTON spoke out in 
an article in This Week magazine on behalf 
of a measure now pending in the 
Senate bill 15, which would provide for the 
establishment of a national academy to train 
young men and women for the Foreign Serv- 
ice. When he introduced the measure last 
January 9, Senator Syrmincron said: “The 
ultimate future of the world, whether it is 
to be free or slave, will not be settled on the 
battlefields, but rather in the minds of 
men,” and there has been much in the in- 
ternational picture since that time, particu- 
larly in the last. few weeks, to support that 
statement. In Moscow, in Geneva, and else~ 
where around the world; day by day, deci- 
sions are being made which will affect the 
future of the whole world for many years 
to come. We work with frantic speed and 
the expenditure of billions in treasure to 
build our defenses for tests which may never 
come, but we do little to prepare our future 
representatives at world conference tables 
for negotiations which we know are inevi- 
table—which even now are underway. 

We have, as the Senator points out, three 
academies, the Military Academy at West 
Point, the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and 


the Air Force Academy at Colorado Springs, 


to train future leaders for the three military 
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services. His bill, Senate bill 15, contem- 
plates establishment of a fourth, a foreign 
service academy, tuition, free and with en- 
trance based upon competitive examinations, 
for young men and women who wish to pre- 
pare for the Foreign Service. In addition 
to the basic college course, it would offer 
sn .ruction in the language, culture, history, 
ani economy of foreign countries—a back- 
ground to provide intelligent communication 
and understanding of the nations with 
which. we have to deal. 

The cost of this move toward international 
understanding and peace would be trivial 
compared with what we are spending for 
education for war. We agree with Senator 
SYMINGTON’s summation of the problem in 
his magazine article. He wrote: “If we are 
determined to remain a free people, we can- 
not continue to be indifferent to the ener- 


_getic and effective Communist missionaries 


Moscow is now sending to the four corners 
of the earth. Every Communist revolution- 
ary sent out to infiltrate, divide, and conquer 
must be matched by a free world advocate 
of lasting peace through justice and law— 
someone thoroughly trained in the language, 
the economy, and customs of the country 
to which he or she is assigned. Tomorrow 
is too late. We must start today to train 
our people to merchandise the most valuable 
commodity in the world—the Amerigan way 
of life, with its individual dignity and its 
investment in freedom.” 





Progress of Mental Health Treatment in 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
care and treatment of mentally ill is one 
of the chief health problems and con- 
cerns in America. It is in this area that 
large expenditures of funds and talent 
are being made. _ 

Happily, much progress is being made, 
One of the outstanding examples thereof 
is found in the State of Nebraska, which 
embarked upon a meaningful and effec- 
tive program about 10 years ago. 

It was my privilege as chairman of the 
county commissioners to have partici- 
pated in the beginnings of this program. 
It required the cooperation of a great 
many officials and agencies including the 
University of Nebraska, the board. of 
control, the County of Douglas, the U.S. 
Public Health Service,%the medical pro- 
fession, and a host of others. 

The program was directed to provid- 
ing early and concentrated treatment, 
and at the same time to train skills at all, 
levels to enable achievement of that pro- 





gram, 

According to U.S. Public Health re- 
ports, my native State of Nebraska stood 
second in the Nation in reducing the 


number of patients confined in mental 


hospitals. In 1955 the patient popula- 
tion in Nebraska mental hospitals stood 
at 4,800. Last year it was down to 4,200. 


This splendid record was excelled only in © 


our neighbor State to the south, Kansas. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ConcREssionaL REcorD an 
editorial in the September 14, 1959, issue 
of the Omaha World-Herald setting out 
the high spots of this splendid, promising 
achievement. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Six Hunprep Fewer PaTientTs 


For many years the patient population in 
Nebraska’s mental hospitals crept upward at 
the rate of about 100 a year. No end seemed 
in sight, and no solution—except the build- 
ing of more additions to the three hospitals. 

In the early 1950's, the State embarked 
upon a program of intensive treatment, 
rather than mere custodial care, for the 
mentally ill. This led to the opening, late 
in 1954, of the Nebraska Psychiatric Unit, 
on the grounds of the University of Nebraska 
College of Medicine in Omaha. The unit 
was designed to coordinate the work of the 
mental hospitals, to screen many of the 
patients scheduled to be admitted, and to 
provide early and concentrated treatment in 
many cases. 

The results of the program are now ap- 
parent. 

In 1955 the patient population in Nebraska 
mental hospitals stood at 4,800. 

Last year, according to reports of the U.S. 
Public Heaith Service, this was down to 4,200. 

According to U.S. Public Health Service 
reports, Nebraska stood second in the Na- 
tion (Kansas was first) in reducing the num- 
ber of patients confined in mental insti- 
tutions. 

Had the old rate of increase continued, 
Nebraska would now have 300 more, rather 
than 600 fewer, mental patients in its hos- 
pitals, so the total reduction might be stated 
at 900. 

Since it costs about $1,000 a year to keep 
a patient in an institution, Nebraska is 
making a saving Of $900,000 a year in cus- 
todial cost. This, of course, is not the whole 
story: Where the breadwinner in a family 
is confined, the public often must support 
a family as well. 

The dollar saving, of course, is not the 
most important one. How much the Ne- 
braska program has paid off in alleviating 
human anguish cannot be measured. 

The program is only well underway. Fur- 
ther gains may be expected. But the people 
of Nebraska may well feel proud of what has 
already been accomplished. 





Amphibious Demonstration Landing at 
Erie, Pa., July 22, 1959 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a report of an amphibious 
demonstration landing at Erie, Pa., July 
22, 1959, in connection with the opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the now 
historic Operation Inland Seas under the 
direction of the U.S. Navy. 

It was my privilege to accompany Rear 
Adm. E. B. Taylor, U.S. Navy, commander 
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of Task Force 47, on the U.S.S. Willis A. 
Lee and witness part of the demonstra- 
tion, 

The US. Navy marked the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway with its now 
historic Operation Inland Seas by direct- 
ing a naval task force of 28 warships and 
7,500 men into the Great: Lakes during 
the month of July 1959 for amphibious 
assault landing demonstrations and port 
visits. In cOmmand of Task Force 47 
was Rear Adm. Edmund-B. Taylor, U.S. 
Navy, aboard the destroyer leader U.S:S, 
Willis A. Lee—DL-4. 

It was fitting that the seaway’s open- 
ing should be celebrated by a visit of 
sailors, marines, and ships of our Navy. 
This was the first appearance of U.S. 
warships in the lakes, since Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry built and launched 
his own ships on the spot in 1813. The 
opening of the Great Lakes has created 
a tremendous inland sea of some 75,000 
square miles and in effect extended the 
U.S. coastline by more than 3,000 miles. 

An amphibious operation, one of the 
most complicated military maneuvers, is 
defined as “an attack launched from the 
sea by naval and landing forces em- 
barked in ships and craft, involving a 
landing on hostile shores.” The organ- 
ization which conducts such an opera- 
tion is called the amphibious task force. 

For the demonstration landing at 
Erie, Pa., on July 22; the amphibious 
task force commander was Capt. R. B. 
Derickson, Jr. U.S. Navy, comman- 
der of amphibious squadron 8, em- 
barked in the attack transport U.S.S. 
Cambria—APA 36. ‘With the task force 
commander in his command ship was 
the landing force commander, Lt. Col. 
W. E. Antley, U.S. Marine Corps, in 
command of the U.S. Marine Corps 2d 
Battalion, 6th Regiment of the 2d Ma- 
rine Division. 

Many months of planning went into 
the operation leading up to the demon- 
stration on Erie’s Presque Isle beach. 
Early in the spring of 1959 Navy and 
Marine officers visited each port of call 
in the Great Lakes, speaking with civic 
leaders and port authorities. Captain 
Dericksoh and Lieutenant Colonel Ant- 
ley met with the mayor of each city that 
had been selected for an amphibious 
demonstration. 

Simultaneously, officers and men of 
underwater demolition unit 2, more 
familiarly known as frogmen, operating 
from the high speed transport U.S.S. 
Kleinsmith—APD 134—and, from a sub- 
marine, were conducting underwater 
reconnaissance missions for intelligence 
purposes. Accurate hydrographic infor- 
mation of the landing beaches prior to 
landing is essential. This includes the 
beach slope, type ef bottom, location of 
natural and manmade obstacles, mines, 
surf conditions, and existing currents. 
This information was passed to beach- 
masters, boat coxswains, and command- 
ing officers of, landing ships. While 
operating in beach surf zones the frog~- 
men were able to gather other vital in- 
formation regarding the location of 
coastal defense and antiboat guns, 
“enemy” fortified installations in the 
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immediate beach vicinity and the ac- 
cessibility of the beach for tracked and 
wheeled vehicles. 

As a result of the visits made in the 
spring of 1959, five cities were chosen 
for amphibious assault landings: Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Erie, and 
Rochester. 

For the assault demonstration, seven 
ships provided by the amphibious force, 
U.S. Atlantic Fleet, which is commanded 
by Vice Adm. George C. Towner, U.S. 
Navy, landed 1,500 marines of the 2d 
Battalion, 6th Marines, from Camp 
Lejeune, N. C. To provide realism to 
the landings, hypothetical military situ- 
ations were developed. Five small in- 
dependent countries, bordering on the 
Great Lakes, friendly. with the United 
States and Canada, were tottering from 
internal disorders created by anti- 
Western rebels. Each of the five coun- 
tries had asked for U.S. help. 

The problem at Erie, the country 
known as powershovelland, was to rout 
the enemy and return control of the city 

‘ to its citizens. 

With H-hour approaching, the trans- 
port group of the task force arrived off 
Erie’s Presque Isle beach and prepared 
to land the landing force. Meanwhile 
ships of the gunfire support group and 
aircraft from the landing force aviation 
group continued last minute bombard- 
ment which theoretically had been tak- 
ing place for days. The landing site was 
systematically bombarded to destroy 
specific installations, defenses, and troop 
concentrations which would interfere 
with the landing. 

On the shore, immediately behind the 
enemy held beach, some 30,000 specta- 
tors had been gathering since the pre- 
vious evening to witness the historic 
amphibious assault. 

About 3,000 yards off the beach, the 
attack transport USS. Cambria—APA 
36—the command ship of the amphibious 
task foree, commanded by Capt. E. C. 
Finney, U.S. Navy, stood by to debark 
her troops. Her troops capacity is 1,386 
men, or 1 Marine battalion. Captain 
Derickson directed the operation from 
Cambria. 

Lying just to seaward of the Cambria 
the attack cargo ship U.S.S. Oglethorpe— 
AKA 100—commanded by Capt. C. W. 
Flenniken, U.S. Navy, began her primary 
mission of delivering the marine heavy 
equipment to the landing beaches, This 
— amphibious lift capacity is 8,755 


On either side of Cambria, two landing 
ships tank, U.S.S. Terrebonne Parish— 
LST 1156—commanded by Lt. Comdr. 
E. E. Sullivan, U.S. Navy, and USS. Suf- 
folk County—LST 1173—commanded by 
Lt. Comdr. P. E. Lowen, U.S. Navy, pre- 
pared to launch amphibious vehicles 
loaded with marines, through their huge 
bow doors. Also in the task force were 
the landing ships dock U.S.S. Donner— 
LSD 20—commanded by Comdr. Homer 
Tolivaisa, U.S. Navy, and the U.S.S. San 
Marcos—LSD 25—commanded by 
Comdr. J. J. May, US. Navy. The 
LSD’s have a large well deck which is 
used to transport preloaded troop equip- 
ment in landing craft. The craft are 
launched through the ship’s stern by 
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flooding the well deck. This is known 
as ballasting down. On their afterdeck 
the LSD’s have a helicopter platform 
from which two troopcarrying helicop- 
ters can be operated. 

Directly off the beach about 2,000 
yards the seventh ship in the amphib- 
ious task force, U.S.S. Kleinsmith—APD 
134—-commanded by Lt. Comdr. P. A. 
Schwemley, U.S. Navy, acted as base ship 
for underwater demolition team person- 
nel, the frogmen who conducted under- 
water reconnaissance and demolition 
missions. She also marked the line of 
departure which was the seaward end of 
the boat lanes. 

An underwater demolition team boat 
from the Kleinsmith approached the 
beach with swimmers on a mission of 
searching, out and destroying underwa- 
ter and beach obstacles which might in- 
terfere with the approach of landing 
craft. Using evasive tactics to avoid 
enemy gunfire, the UDT boat utilized a 
rubber boat tied alongside for casting the 
frogmen. Each swimmer carried several 
packs of high explosives used to destroy 
obstacles on the beach. 

After planting their explosive charges, 
the frogmen swam seaward for pickup 
by boat. Each man was snared by a re- 
covery loop attached to the speeding 
boat. This maneuver calls for the ut- 
most in precision timing and physical 
strength. 

While the frogmen carried out their 
part in the operation, a squadron of A4D 
Sky Hawk jet aircraft from Marine Air 
Group 14, Cherry Point, N.C., main- 
tained a-protective air patrol] over both 
the task force and landing beach. 

As the UDT boat returned to its ship, 
landing vehicles tracked—LVT’s—load- 
ed with marines, prepared to form the 
first wave to hit the beach. 

In order to further prepare the beach 
area for landing, destroy enemy de- 
fenses, and neutralize the defenders, a 
simulated tactical atomic bomb was 
detonated over the beach. The planners 
had settled on an airburst in order to 
accomplish maximum effect and pre- 
clude the possibility of creating residual 
radiation which deny the beach and sur- 
rounding area to-our troops. The bomb 
was delivered by the smallest of all 
atomic bombers, the A4D Sky Hawk, on 
a low altitude bombing maneuver. 
These maneuvers are known as over- 
the-shoulder or loft bombing and were 
developed to enable high speed aircraft 
to deliver weapons from low. altitude to 
escape enemy 
pilot and aircraft a reasonable chance to 
get away from the effects of the atomic 
blast 


Following the A-bomb explosion, HUS 
marine helicopters, in vertical assault, 
began lifting assault troops from the 
flight decks of two dock landing ships. 
Continuous waves of helicopters landed 
marines behind the enemy shore de- 
fenses, Others. helo-lifted vehicles, 
equipment, and supplies ashore. 

During normal vertical assault opera- 
tions, HUS helicopters operate generally 
from an amphibious assault ship, an 
LPH. The LPH is designed to transport 
and operate helicopters, to provide serv- 
icing and maintenance facilities for 


radar, and to afford the. Corps, 


them, and living accommodations for 
that portion of the battalion landing 
team based aboard, The HUS can also 
operate from many other types of am- 
phibious ships such as the LST and LSD 
used in the landing at Presque Isle. 
The first wave of marine landing ve- 
hicles tracked personnel—LVTP 5—hit 
the beach according to plan just 45 min- 
utes after the invasion began. These 
amphibious vehicles swim at 6 knots and 
their tracks provide them with the means 
to ride over partially submerged reefs 
and obstacles offshore. Qn Jand an 
LVTP can travel at 30 miles per hour 
and traverse obstacles which would nor- 
mally stop wheeled vehicles. They are 


provided with .30-caliber machineguns . 


and are capable of carrying 35 fully 
equipped troops. Overhead cover keeps 
the seas and spray out, and gives prctec- 
tion from flash and radiation of atomic 
weapons. 

The second wave, consisting of land- 
ing craft vehicle personnel—LCVP’s— 
dropped their ramps and discharged 
their troops on the beach. The marines 
advanced rapidly, taking advantage of 
such meager cover and concealment as 
the beach afforded. An enemy pillbox 
which had not been destroyed by bomb- 
ing and naval gunfire opened fire on the 
invading troops. An officer of the land- 
ing force signaled for a flamethrower at- 
tack on the pillbox, and in seconds it was 
destroyed. 

Wave after wave of landing craft 
surged shoreward, carrying first the as- 
sault troops, and then heavy equipment 
including tanks -and bulldozers. The 
newest and most powerful antitank 
weapon, the ONTOS, sped from a land- 
ing craft into the surf and onto the 
beach. In addition, LCU landing craft 
disgorged marine M-48 tanks into rela- 
tively deep water along the beachline. 
These tanks can wade through about 8 
feet of water when prepared for this type 
operation. The M-48 tank mounts a 90- 
millimeter gun and weighs less than 50 


tons. Two machineguns: a .30-caliber . 


machine gun mounted coaxially with the 
90-millimeter gun and a .50-caliber ma- 
chinegun on‘a cupola mount for use 
against ground and air targets add to its 
firepower. 

Last to come ashore was a utility land- 
ing craft—LCU—with a Marine Corps 
Honest John rocket and launcher. The 
Honest John rocket is the longest range 
artillery wea used in the Marine 
a 2%-ton projectile 
over 15 miles. It is simple"in design and 
simple to operate. It has considerably 
more battlefield mobility than conven- 
tional artillery and one round can deliver 
on a target the demolition effect of hun- 
dreds of artillery shells. 

With the arrival of the Honest John, 
the landing was completed. Having 
established their beachhead, the marines 
set up a command operations post and 
informed the amphibious task force com- 
mander that the beach was secured. 

With the scheduled waves on the 
beach, the nonscheduled waves’ com- 
menced their landing, followed by the 
general unloading of logistic support, 
rations, ammunition, gasoline and oil, 
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and other material necessary to main- 
tain the landing force on the beacl.. 

Naval activity on and immediately sea- 
ward of the beach is heavy and must be 
controlled by a coordinator, the beach- 
master and his beach party team. He is 
a@ naval officer trained in boat control, 
Ship to shore communications, and the 
various forms of liaison which direct the 
amphibious gperation from water to 
land. This is the final link in the Navy’s 
chain for getting the marines ashore. 

Included in the beach party team at 
Presque Isle were 30 sailors of Beach- 
master Unit 2 from the naval amphibious 
base, Little Creek, Va., who brought to 
the beach such traditional naval skills 
as visual signaling, seamanship, and boat 
handling, salvage and repair. Landing 
ships and craft were constantly on the 
move bringing in additional troops, sup- 
plies and equipment. They landed at 
designated off-loading sites marked by 
range markers and flags and when safely 
unloaded retracted from the beach to 
reload in the transport area. 

To assist him in controlling this traffic, 
the beachmaster was in communication 
by radio, semaphore and flashing light 
with the boat group commander, primary 
control vessel, and ships in the transport 
area. By means of these communica- 
tions, landing ships and craft with their 
embarked troops and equipment were 
beached at the Tight place and at the 
right time. 

Attached to the beach party team was 
a salvage section composed of 1 officer 
and 12 sailors of the amphibious Seabees. 
It was their job to salvage damaged and 
swamped landing craft during the opera- 
tion, in order to keep the beaches clear 
for oncoming boats and landing ships. 

The beachmaster and his beach party 
team with its varied skills is prepared to 
assist in beach defense if required. 
Every man is combat equipped and 
trained in basic landing force tactics. 

The amphibious task force at Presque 
Isle demonstrated its capability to pre- 
pare the beachhead with naval gunfire, 
air bombing, rocketing and strafing, 
prior to landing the landing force. It 
then supported the force ashore with air 
and naval gunfire; and finally provided 
continuous logistic support during the 
entire amphibious operation. 

The demonstration at Presque Isle was 
an example of the balanced fleet conceptv 
of the Navy. Combatant ships to carry 
the offensive war. away from the United 
States and to the shores of the enemy; 
amphibious ships to transport and land 
the landing force and to maintain them 
at the objective; fleet aviation to protect 
the task force and provide close air sup- 
port to the landing force; and landing 
forces of Marines, armed, trained, 
equipped, and ready to be committed to 
preserve the peace we have fought so 
hard and. long to win. 


Although a campaign of péace and 


good will, history will record Operation 
Inland Seas as a naval operation rank- 
ing in significance with Commodore 
Perry’s actions in Lake Erie on Septem- 
ber 10, 1813. 


To paraphrase Commodore Perry—we 


‘have met the people of the Great Lakes 


and we are proud to have had the oppor- 
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The Public Works Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
my attention has just been called to an 
editorial by Mr. David Lawrence in a 
recent issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port. That editorial is so biased and 
contains so many—inaccuracies that in 
my humble judgment an answer is 
required. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the pertinent portion of 
that editorial be placed in the Recorp, 
together with a reply which I will pre- 
pare, 

There being no objection, the perti- 
nent portion of the editorial and the re- 
ply were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

IRRESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
(By David Lawrence) 

By overriding the President's veto of a bill 
to provide more than $1 billion for various 
public works projects, Congress in the last 
few days has dramatized for the Nation the 
irresponsibility of our present-day Govern- 
ment. 

Many meritorious provisions are contained 
in this particular bill, but 67 projects are in- 
cluded which have never been passed upon 
by the Bureau of the Budget or given the 
necessary study by the Army Engineers, who 
usually examine in advance all such pro- 

s. The President pleaded in vain that 
these 67 projects be eliminated now and ex- 
amined later. 

Why, then, did more than two-thirds of 
the Members of both Houses of Congress vote 





, to enact the bill anyway? 


Only because selfishness apparently 
reigned supreme, as considerations of local 
politics seemed to replace the courage that 
statesmen ought to exhibit in dealing with 
the national interest. 

, Worst of all, however, the country was 
given an exhibition of disorderly govern- 
ment—a species of legislative anarchy. 

Time and again Congress has felt the “lure 
of the barrel” as Members from one 
section aré bludgeoned into voting for bills 
that benefit another section in order to get 
support for their own projects. 

The remedy,.of course, is to amend the 
Federal Constitution to permit the Presi- 
dent to veto any item in an appropriation 
bill so that it would require a two-thirds 
vote to enact into law any single provision 
to which the Executive, as the representa- 
tive of the national interest, takes exception. 
New Jersey, for example, has such an article 
in its constitution, and it is working well. 

This reform has long been advocated by 
Senator Harry Byrp, of Virginia, Democrat, 
and many other experienced legislators. But 
it doesn’t seem to catch the fancy of the 
modernists or the so-called liberals who pre- 
fer the reactionary practices of the past. 

The record of the two parties, moreover, 
on the public works bill tells a story of the 
failure of the party in Congress. 
Thus, the Democrats ih the House voted 260 
to 5 in favor of the measure, while the Re- 

voted 116 to 20 against it. In the 


That's the way the two major parties lined 
up on the issue of fiscal responsibility and 
orderly government. — 


} 
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REPLY TO Mr. LAWRENCE 


I was much disappointed to read the 
editorial by Mr. David Lawrence in a recent 
issue of U.S. News & World Report entitled 
“Irresponsible Government.” The first por- 
tion of that editorial dealing with the action 
of the Congress in overriding the President’s 
veto of the public works appropriation bill 
displays what in my judgment is a threefold 
lack of knowledge on Mr. Lawrence’s part of 
the subject matter about which he was writ- 
ing. 

The principal fields in which Mr. Law- 
rence’s homework is deficient are (1) The 
program itself, That is, the objectives, ac- 
complishments and present posture; (2) the 
67 individual projects that were the subject 
of the veto; and (3) primary responsibility 
in this field, that is, the President vis-a-vis 
the Congress. 

This year as in previous years, the Senate 
Appropriation Committee’s reports and labor 
debate on the bill discuss the overall pro- 
gram and the urgent necessity for the con- 
tinuation of the program on a long-range, 
well-planned basis. 

Of course, Mr. Lawrence is entitled to his 
own views as to whether or not the Federal 
Government should participate in such pro- 
grams as resource development. But to my 
surprise, this question is not even considered 
by Mr. Lawrence. In fact, he says, “Many 
meritorious projects are contained in this 
particular bill, but—,” and then he launches 
into an attack on the 67 unbudgeted new 
starts. 

The point he completely misses is the 
fact that most of the meritorious projects to 
which he refers were in fact started by the 
Congress in previous years—Just as these 67 
projects are being started this year—and 
were the occasion for sharp rebukes of the 
Congress at that time by the President. It 
is apparent, then, that next year when the 
President recommends funds for the con- 
tinuation of these 67 projects they will have 
reached a new plateau and will themselves 
be classified as meritorious under Mr. 
Lawrence’s reasoning process. 

What is more, Mr. Lawrence would lead 
the reader to believe that the 67 un- 
budgeted projects have never been pre- 
sented and passed upon by the Bureau of 
the Budget or given the necessary study by 
the Army Engineers who usually examine in 
advance all such proposals. 

In this contention Mr. Lawrence has made 
two grievous errors: (1) That was not the 
reason for the President’s veto. He should 
have read the veto message. (2) With re- 
spect to the 52 Corps of Engineers projects 
in the bill, in each and every case the Corps 
of Engineers testified as to an engineering 
capability for construction, which means 
that these projects had been given the neces- 
sary study by the corps. Also in connec- 
tion with the authorization of these proj- 
ects the appropriate reports of ‘the Corps 
of Engineers were referred to the Bureau of 
the Budget and to other interested Federal 
agencies in accordance with procedures 
existing at the time of submission of the re- 
spective reports. Each of the 67 projects has 
been studied by the Corps of Engineers or 
the Bureau of Reclamation, as the case may 
be, and considered by the legislative com- 
mittees of both Houses of the Congress, or 
has been specfically authorized in a law 
signed by the President. By and large, 
Planning funds for these projects were 
recommended by President Eisenhower and 
the Bureau of the Budget for planning, 
either in the current or prior fiscal years. 

I repeat: If Mr. Lawrence had read the 
President's veto message he would have 
found that the question raised was entirely 
a matter of timing rather than of the merits 


of the projects. 
Before the justification in this 
case I think it is interesting to 


particular 
note that the Congress has always reserved 
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to itself the field of internal improvements. 
This is especially true of waterway improve- 
ments. The Congress acts in this area under 
its commerce, war, Federal property, and 
general welfare powers. Indeed, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has said: 
“It is for Congress alone to decide whether 
a particular project, by itself or as a part 
of a more comprehensive scheme, will heve 
such a beneficial effect on the arteries of 
interstate commerce as to warrant it. That 
determination is legislative in character.” 
(Okla. v. Atkinson, 313 U.S. 508, 527; 1941.) 

In connection with the Senate’s considera- 
tion of the secorii public,works appropria- 
tion bill, I provided the Senate with a 
critique of the President's veto message. It 
is surprising that Mr. Lawrence did not ac- 
quaint himself with the facts in this case 
before undertaking his editorial. 

I would not expect him to read the 3,200 
pages of testimony taken by the Senate sub, 
eommittee of which I am chairman over a 
period of several months prior to its de- 
cision on this bill. I do not suppose he 
even glanced at the last hundred pages or so 
which are devoted entirely to testimony by 
the Corps of Engineers with respect to un- 
budgeted new starts recommended by Mem- 
bers of Congress and outside. witnesses. 
Nevertheless, he sets himself up as some 
sort of authority in this field. 

If we had felt that he had the time to 
review this testimony or any portion of it, he 
would have found a detailed justification for 
every project. In each case he would find 
that the engineers testified that they could 
economically and efficiently use at least the 
amount of money provided in the vetoed bill. 

Mr. Lawrence seems to take the position 
that the President alone should make the 
decision as to whether or not there should 
be any new projects and to make the individ- 
ual selection of such projects as may be 
recommended. 

Certainly if Mr. Lawrence intended that 
any serious study or consideration be given 
to (a) a determination of whether there 
should be new projects, or (b) which ones 
should be started, he does not really con- 
template that the President would do this 
job. He has in mind the delegation of such 
authority to some bureaucrat in the Bureau 
of the Budget or other branch of the execu- 
tive department who is probably totally un- 
familiar with the problems involved. 

He refers to the overriding of the veto as 
a “species of legislative anarchy.” Certainly 
Mr. Lawrence has a better understanding of 
our Government than is implied in that 
phrase. 

Under our Government the President has 
the responsibility of submitting an execu- 
tive budget to the Congress. The Congress 
has the constitutional responsibility of ex- 
amining and approving or modifying the 
recommendations of the President. 

It was certainly within the President’s 
constitutional authority to veto the publis 
works appropriation bill or any other bill. 
It is also within the constitutional preroga- 
tive of the Congress to reconsider the bill 
in the light of the Presidential veto. 

If Mr. Lawrence now believes that the 
Congress must approve every proposal sub- 
mitted by the President his philosophy has 
changed completely from the days when he 
criticized the dictatorship of dent 
Roosevelt. 

If the Congress is to be accused of anarchy 
because once in 6% years they override a 
Presidential veto, one could easily conclude 
that in Mr. Lawrence's opinion a considerable 
saving could be accomplished by eliminating 
the legislative branch of the Government 
and turning the workings of our Government 
over to a nameless, faceless group of bureau- 
crats who would rule our country by execu- 
tive flat, beyond the reach of private citizens. 
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Public Power a Yardstick of Fair Elec- 
tricity Costs for All America 





EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I am shocked 
by the propaganda campaign for private 
electric power companies have been car- 
ryihg on in nationally circulated maga- 

A recent advertisement asks the ques- 
tion, “How much is public power costing 
the people of your State?” 

The answer to this query is quite sim- 
ple: Nothing. Federal funds invested in 
the development of our national hydro- 
electric resources are not costs charged 
to the American taxpayer. 

Before any such project is approved 
by the Congress, it must pass rigid ex- 
aminations which prove that benefits to 
be derived will exceed costs. They are, 
if you please, our Nation’s investments 
in the full use of our natural resources, 
which in evefy case are self-liquidating 
from the sale of wholesale electric power. 

Such projects produce electricity at 
wholesale costs which are less than half 
those the power companies formerly de- 
manded. They are also a competitive 
influence, a yardstick by which the 
American people are able to measure 
the fair costs of electricity, even outside 
the areas of Federal power development. 
This competitive influence spreads like 
the ripples from a stone dropped in a 
pond. All America now benefits in some 
substantial degree from lower rates 
created by this competition. 

I should like to rephrase the power 
companies’ question and ask, “How much 
is propaganda advertising costing Ameri- 
ca’s independent electric light and power 
companies, and how much is it costing 
their rate-paying consumers?” 

The costs of a national advertising 
campaign designed to discredit our na- 
tional resource policy and indirectly to 
question the integrity of all Mem- 
bers of Congress who during the past half 
century have supported our great Fed- 
eral power program, are not so easy to 
determine. 

When the Federal Power Commission 
rapped the knuckles of a group of 76 
power companies last July 15 for includ- 
ing the costs of politically inspired propa- 
ganda advertising in their retail power 
rates, it listed the contribution made by 
each of the companies. 


These companies paid a whopping $1,-' 


286,083.15, or an average of nearly $17,- 
000 each, for just the 1957 advertising 
campaign. How much has the 1958 cam- 
paign cost? And how much is the 1959 
campaign costing? 

The answer, based on the 1957 figures, 
would be millions. 

I submit that the power companies 
should not be denied the right of free- 
dom of expression. Let them have their 
say. ‘I would like to see them build their 


September 30 


business and promote their own services 
by positive, constructive advertising, 
But, so long as they engage in a cam- 
paign which nurtures doubts and fears 
in the mind of the American people then. 
I want to see these millions spent from 
their own funds, and not handled as op- 
erating expenses which are deducted 
from income for income tax purposes on 
the one hand and added to their cons 
sumers’ electric bills on the other. 





Aggressive Secularism Seen Undermining 
Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, during the 
recent annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association in Miami Beach, His Ex- 
cellency John J. Wright, bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., delivered a most challenging 
and thought-provoking address. 

This address was presented at the red 
mass which was held in conjunction 
with the meeting and which was attend- 
ed by approximately 1,500 registrants, 
including Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, high officials of the 
Federal and State Governments, and 
leading lawyers of this country. 

An account of Bishop Wright’s re- 
marks was printed in the Voice, the pub- 
lication of the diocéSe of Miami, and I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD. 

There being being no objection, the 
article was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AGGRESSIVE SECULARISM SEEN UNDERMINING 
NaTION 

The solemn gathering for the red mass, 
offered for the members of the bench and the 
bar, permits me to serve as spokesman for 
those who bear witness to the law of God 
in speaking to those who are privileged to 
write, interpret, or.apply the law of the land. 

There was a time in our.country when any 


‘dichotomy between the law of God and the 


Jaw of the land was rarely real and never in- 
tentional, It was assuredly never as sys- 
= as developments under the influence 
aggressive secularism have sometimes 
made it seem. 
Quite the contrary, those who bore wit- 
ness to the law of God were wont to preach 


and to pray for enthusiastic, wholehearted — 


obedience to the law of the land, because in 
so doing they were logically and loyally de- 
fending the civil corollaries of their sacred 
teachings. : 
At the same time, those whose public duties 
bound them to the enactment, interpreta- 
tion, and enforcement of the law consciously 
sought to promote piety and virtue, not 
merely to define the limits of the law’s nega- 
tive interest in these, and did so convinced 
that thus_they best served the civic com- 


mon good and the rights and needs of human’ 


personality adequately considered. . 
PRUDENT REALISM 


Our forefathers, for reasons of prudent 
realism, provided in their constitutions for 
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the separation of the organized church and 
the organized state; but their idealism, even 
in temporal matters, was informed and in- 
spired by the Judaeo-Christian tradition, 
and especially by the influence of Revelation 
as. transmitted by the church; and so there 
is reflected in the basic laws which they 
wrote a blend of diyine faith and human 
wisdom, a happy medley“of the hopes of 
earth and the will of heaven. 


The U.S. Supreme Court, speaking by Mr. 
Justice Brewer, on one occasion declared in 
remarkably direct terms the religious, in- 
deed, the organized Christian character of 
the American tradition within which the 
law of the land became an effort by positive 
human legislation to apply the broad pre- 
cepts of the law of conscience and the law of 
God, unto the service of virtue and the per- 
fection of personality. 

The Court said: “If we pass beyond these 
matters to a view of American life as ex- 
pressed by its laws, its business, its customs, 
and its society, we find everywhere a clear 
recognition of the same truth. Among other 
matters, note the following: The form of 
oath universally prevailing, concluding with 
an appeal to the Almighty; the custom of 
opening sessions of all deliberative bodies 
with prayer; the prefatory words of all wills, 
‘in the name of God, amen’; the laws re- 
spegting the observance of the Sabbath with 
a@ general cessation of secular business and 
the closing of courts, legislatures, and other 
similar public assemblies on that day; the 
churches and church organizations which 
abound in every city, town, and hamlet; the 
multitude of charitable organizations exist- 
ing everywhere under Christian auspices— 


. these and many other matters which might 


be noticed add a volume of unofficial decla- 
rations to the mass of formal utterances that 
this is a Christian nation.” 


IMPORT OBSCURE — 


So far the words of the Court; nor is their 
import obscure. Without prejudice to the 
strict religious tolerance that obtains for all 
faiths, without disparagement of the no- 
table influence on our national life of the 
devout members of other faiths; this Nation 
was considered in its inspiration and its life 
a Christian Nation. - 

The traditional habits of mind and atti- 
tudes of our people, as well as their institu- 
tions and laws, were those which have been 
developed under the dominance of the Chris- 
tian faiths, embryonic in the promises made 
to Israel, born together with the church on 
Pentecost 2,000 years ago, and coming to 
maturity with a strength so vital that it com- 
municated itself to the cultures of those peo- 
ples who once made Europe great and Amér- 
ica possible. 

The men who most contributed to the early 
building of our Nation feared God. They did 
so with a holy and a wholesome fear, and 
because they did they wrote into the pre- 
amble of .the constitution of my own native 
State, typical of that of many, devout words 
of homage to their Creator, with a recognition 
of their dependence on Him and an ex- 
plicit prayer for His direction in the mighty 
task of building their Commonwealth. 

FOUNDERS FEARED GOD i 

They femred God, and so they did not talk 
glibly of a mere freedom to worship God, a 
freedom which they had scant intention of 
exercising or implementing. Rather, they 
wrote in the second article of their Con- 
stitution words of right, but also of duty. 
They said: “Tt is the right as well as the duty 
of all men in society publicly and at stated 

to worship the Supreme Being, the 
great Creator and Preserver of the universe.” 

Such men feared God. They would have 
found unintelligible the suggestion that there 
is and pees to be no connection between the 
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law of God and the law of the land, between 
personal morality and civic public virtue. 

Every American who walks in their tradi- 
tion and who is in his right mind, acknowl- 
edges that morality and legality, like church 
and state, have separate areas of competence, 
separate formalities and separate sanctions; 
but the legislators, justices and lawyers who 
fashioned our basic legal traditions would 
have been appalled by the contention, now 
so often, so glibly, and so effectively ad- 
yanced, that such separation means divorce 
of the law of thé land from the law of God, 
and that religious morality and civic virtue 
spring from totally distinct and completely 
separate, if not mutually antagonistic, 
sources. 

LAW OF THE LAND 


Nothing could be further from the mind of 
the men who wrote the basic laws of our 


States, the Founding Fathers who placed the. 


Bible, God’s law, on the very rostra where 
they took their oath to defend the law of the 
land. They would have had no trouble de- 
fining blasphemous or vicious as applied to 
efforts to represent them as indifferent to 
the relation of civil obligation to moral duty, 
the law of the land to the rule of reason and 
the rule of reason to the law of God. 

They would have resented as fraudulent 
the current ‘kind of censorship by exclusion, 
thought-control by silent, carefully editing, 
reflected in a paperback edition which pur- 
ports to offer collegians and others the basic 
thought of Thomas Jefferson and yet edits 
out all the characteristic references to God, 
to virtue, to morality and to the blessings of 
religion which the author of the Declaration 
of Independence made so frequently. 

Fortunately the bench and bar are not yet 
without men who dare—and the word “dare” 
is needed—to speak in the spirit and accent 
of the founders and fashioners of our legal 
heritage, as did that Protestant. judge on the 
west coast who recently braved the wrath 
of the new secularists, and incurred it, by 
suggesting from the bench that a Catholic 
boy would improve his regard for the law of 
the land by increasing his respect for the 
law of God and his consequent attendance 
at Sunday mass. 


INSURGENT SECULARISTS 


The Catholic bishops of America have 
drawn the fire of the insurgent secularists, 
and some of their own, because of their de- 
fense of the traditional American concept of 
the sovereignty of God over church and 
states alike, the concept of the necessary re- 
lation between all ultimately:valid laws and 
the postulates of the law of God. 

Sometimes criticism of the Catholic bish- 
ops for their opposition to the spirit of secu- 
larism has come from surprising, even dis- 
appointing; quarters. But equally often, 
there is consoling evidence that in the appeal 
for the spiritual philosophy of the Founding 
Fathers, Protestants and Catholics can and 
do speak as one. Nor-are they alone. 

For example, when the Catholic hierarchy 
issued its collective pastoral on the damage 
of secularism in the national life, Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, an executive of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, made it 
clear that his coreligionists, whatever their 
positions on other and secondary matters, 
would stand together with us in what he 
called the “common fight against the inroads 
of humanistic secularism and the attacks of 
atheistic communism” which would “under- 
mine the spiritual foundations upon which 


our freedoms, civilization, and our culture 


always included 
the recognition that there are not two stand- 


That ; 
and rectitude, righteousness, and justice. 
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That single standard covers all man’s rela- 
tions to God, to himself and to the world 
about him. 

It applies to every conceivable situation in 
life—in the home, in business, in the school, 
in the political field, or in the field of enter- 
tainment. The thoughts of men are many; 
the will of God is one—and so by its very 
nature, God’s standard precludes that du- 
plicity which not only tempts man to live 
his life on two levels, one of morality, the 
other of legality, while beguiling him into 
thinking that this can be done without any 
compromise of moral principles. 


Such a two-faced way of living explains 
the scandalous anomaly evident at times in 
our national life of paying lipservice to God 
while failing to honor His claims in daily 
life. Of such a way of life, the God is 
neither Jehovah nor Jesus Christ; it is 
Janus—and we do well to pray earnestly 
and resolve mightily that we will always be 
at one in repudiating the two-faced god of 
the pagans. 

That God’s standard has disappeared more 
and more from our national life is due, as 
the Catholic bishops and the Presbyterian 
moderator both bear witness, to that totali- 
tarian secularism and practical atheism 
which rule out all idea of the sovereignty 
of God. 

Against such lamentable pretensions we 
must bear, in season and out, uncompromis- 
ing witness to God’s dominion over all the 
works of His hands, ourselves and our socie- 
ties included. We must be vigilant and 
prompt to affirm the sovereignty of God and 
His place in human affairs wherever oppor- 
tunity presents. Where there is talk of the 
service we owe anything less than God, we 
must recall the principle by which St. Joan 
resolved every question pertaining to rival 
loves and loyalties: The Lord God must be 
first served. 

TEMPORAL AFFAIRS 


The undermining of the standard of God’s 
law in temporal affairs has been further 
hastened by the denial or neglect of the 
primacy ofthe spiritual, with a consequent 
debasing of human personality and degrad- 
ing of human society. Ours is in large part 
a technical civilization, a know-how rather 
than a know-why civilization, and, there- 
fore, one in which material and mechanical 
values inevitably tend to dominate thought 
and action. Excessive emphasis on know- 
how to the exclusion of speculation on know- 
why have produced the cult of the body, 
the predominance of the material, the wor- 
ship of the gadget, an indifference to the 
spiritual, and a repudiation of the moral. 

We may note this in professional discus- 
sions, especially those pertaining to sociology, 
medicine, and politics. Take, for example, 
the question of social disease which touches 
on all three. It offers an obvious example 
of how medical treatment on the material 
level alone, scientific techniques of know- 
how without reference to moral considera- 
tions of know-why, are woefully inadequate 
as means to the protection or the perfection 
of persons. 

Obviously in the case of the treatment of 
social disease, the problem is never purely 
scientific—and neither can the solution be. 
These actions and the offenses involved are 
never merely legal questions; they always 
include moral elements that are at the 
heart of the matter. 

NEOSECULAR APPROACH 

And yet, in Social Medicine, a publication 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, I 
read this significant paragraph typical of 
the neosecularist approach: 

“Not long ago health administrators 
thought that if only some excellent curative 
agent were available to treat venereal disease 
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cases, the problem could be solved fairly 
promptly. Now penicillin is providing more 
satisfactory treatment than the most san- 
guine might have dared hope, and yet we 
find that instead of diminishing, the 
venereal disease rate is rising. Recently the 
venereal disease director of one of our best 
State health departments said that he is 
convinced that the problem is much broader 
than that of treatment alone. 

“There must be a concerted assault on all 
aspects of the situation if effective control is 
to be secured. Treatment must be pushed 
as completely and carefully as possible. 
There must also be an attack by all com- 
munity agencies which can help to remove 
conditions leading to promiscuity. Sex 
education must be improved and decent 
recreational opportunities made available. 
Home ties will have to be strengthened, 
prostitution repressed, and intensive efforts 
made to rehabilitate socially those now en- 
gaged in prostitution and perversion.” 


MORAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Now what all of us, you and I, should 
find discouraging, what, as a matter of can- 
did fact, we should find downright dishonest 
in this paragraph, as in the whole report, is 
the studious avoidance of the use of the 
word “moral.” There is talk of “family re- 
lations,” “prostitution,” numerous other no- 
tions all involving morality, moral codes, 
moral judgment, moral relations, moral 
questions—but a careful and surely not ac- 
cidental omission of the word “moral.” 
The omission is significant and I am afraid 
it is symptomatic. It is also fatal, fatal 
not merely to morality, but in final terms, to 
the work, prestige, and interest of medicine, 
sociology, and law. 

It exemplifies that repudiation of the 
primacy of the spiritual which is the un- 
happy byproduct of a Know-how without 
know-why civilization, and of the effort to 
divorce the laws and procedures of the land 
from the law and the providence of God. 

It should be our common concern to give 
the lie to any such pretense of the independ- 
ence of valid legal philosophy from moral 
philosophy, and divorce of valid human law 
from the ultimate law of God. For all hu- 
man laws, whether ecclesiastical or civil, have 
their source in God’s law; otherwise they are 
meaningless. All human sanctions ulti- 
mately depend for their force and their 
meaning on the sanction of the conscience 
that is sensitive to the law of God. 

The appeal to that conscience must. be 
made by both the teachers of the law of God 
and the practitioners of the law of the land 
or all law is in peril. -So intimately bound 
up with one another are the laws of the 
tand and the law of God, that he who mocks 
the one, undermines the other—while he 
who serves either becomes the noble servant 
of both. 

NOT TWO STANDARDS 


The spiritual foundations upon which 
Western civilization rests have always in- 
cluded” the recognition. that there are not 
two standards of morality, the bishop 
stressed. There is only one. It is God's 
standard. 


“This standard,” he seid, “precludes that 


other of Jegality, but beguiles him right into 
thinking that this can be done without any 
compromise of moral principles, 
i “Such a two-faced way of living,” he said, 
‘explains the scandalous anomaly evident.at 
times in our national life or paying lipserv- 
fee to God while falling to honor His claims 
life. Of such a way of life, the God 
neither Jehovah nor JeSus Christ; it is 
Janus—and I pray that we will always be as 
one in repudiating the two-faced god of the 
pagans.” : Roe 
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Highlights of Congressional Activities of 
the 86th Congress, Ist Session 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESFNTATIVES | 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
THE NEW CONGRESS 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
vening of the new 86th Congress on Jan- 
uary 7 saw the division between the 
parties more pronounced than it has 
been since the early days of the Roose- 
veltian eéra—the New Deal. In the 
House of Representatives the division 
was 282 Democrats to 153 Republicans; 
in the Senate 62 to 34. 


PROGNOSTICATIONS AND PREDICTIONS 


It was a field day for the political 
analysts. Their predictions as to what 
might be expected because of the lop- 
sidedness of the membership were as 
mumerous and varied as their reasons 
for the cause of the Democratic trend. 
Dire and somber were many in their 
forecasts, anticipating a spendthrift and 
wasteful Congress; others, just as dour 
and gloomy, anticipated traveling over 
wide-open roads toward the welfare 
state. Others, concluding that the Dem- 
ocratic trend evidenced the public’s dis- 
satisfaction and disclaimer of the ad- 
ministration’s policies—which placed 
greater importance upon strengthening 
and restoring the economy of foreign 
countries than upon clearing the stag- 
nant and polluted economic waters at 
home—predicted ageressiveness in meet- 
ing and dealing with our own domestic 
problems, 

PACTS AND REALITIES 


As the session unfolded, it became evi- 
dent that the 86th Congress was solid 
and substantial. Although the existence 
of a divided government substantially 
hampered the legislative efforts, the cal- 
éndar of achievements emphasizes the 
basic reality that the Congress was a most 
productive one in terms of National 
needs. In meeting many of the domestic 
demands, the administration offered 
nothing other than an adamant and 
negative attitude—but the Congress, 
through appeasement methods, was able 


to get through a program adequate to’ 


— the requirements on a temporary 

Unfortunately, in the field of agricul- 
ture, which has always been looked upon 
as the barometer of our economic life— 
and of first importance to Kentutky and 
the Sixth Congressional District—-prog- 
ress was stymied due to this no progress 
attitude being implemented by the veto 
power of the President. 

THE WORK OF CONGRESS 


The Congress remained in session for 
251 days, adjourning September 15. 
This represented the longest session since 
1951. There were 13,837 measures intro- 
duced; 2,237 measures reported, and ap- 
proximately 289 public and 185 private 
bills enacted into law. To record its 


? 


September 30 


proceedings over 18,810 pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD were used. 
COST OF GOVERNMENT 


Government operating costs, like the — 


cost of living, went up. And, while the 
Democratic Congress acted with alacrity 
to dispel the stigma which ‘the adminis- 
tration so avidly attempted to affix to it— 
spendthrift and wasteful—the final sums 
appropriated represented the largest 
peacetime expenditure fiscal year in ‘our 
history. Yet, the end result reflected ap- 
proximately $1.9 billion less than the 
moneys the President originally re- 
quested. 

As in recent previous years, analyses of 
the contemplated “costs”. disclose that 
well over one-half the operational mén- 
eys required and appropriated were for 
military and defense purpeses: 

Analysis of appropriations 
Appropriated—86th Cong., 


Int  Q0icinksdgedbias - $72,978, 000, 000 
Less deficiencies incurred in 
Seal 1908 eee . 2,'765, 000, 000 





Appropriations for 
regular operations, 





fiscal 1960_......-. 70, 213, 000, 000 
Less: 
Defense Department, op- 

Gatitie cilia $9, 223, 000, 000 
Military construction.... 1, 364, 000, 000 
Mutual security (military ; 

and defense activities). 2, 100, 000, 000 

Total security, mili- 

tary needs and ac- 

tivities... cose 42, 692, 000, 000 
Balance, other than 

military and de- 

fense activities.... 27, 521, 000, 000 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dominating the administration’s idea 
of importance was its program calling 
for continuation of the so-called mutual 
security program—foreign aid for re- 
habilitation and development. While 
substantially reducing the’ money re- 
quest of the President for these pro- 
grams’ operations, the moneys author- 
ized and appropriated by Congress were, 
in its opinion, adequate for the needs. 

In addition, the Congress authorized 
participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Development Bank, es- 
tablished primarily for the purpose of 
bettering the economic positions of the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere, and 
to strengthen their trading potentials in 
the international field. 

Further, the Congress authorized in- 
creased subseription for U.S. participa- 
tion in the International Monetary Fund, 
and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. These or- 
ganizations are comprised of 


nations, and have for their purpose and 


objective the stabilization of the various 
monetary systems, and providing a 
source of money for repayable long-te 
loans for eligible reconstruction and 
velopment projects. 
ON THE HOME FRONT 

Fiscal management: Following the 
urgent request of the administration, the 
Congress authorized an increase in the 
debt limit of $2 billion, which fixed the 
limit officially at $285 billion. In addi- 
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tion, it provided for a temporary in- 
crease of $10 billion to $295 billion, ex- 
piring June 30, 1960. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that the interest 
cost of carrying the national debt has in- 
creased about 40 percent since 1953, the 
latest estimate being about $9 billion in 
interest in 1960. 

Statehood: Provided for, contingent 
upon its acceptance, the Territory of 
Hawaii to be admitted to the Union as 
the 50th State. 

Labor-management relations: Enacted 
an effective law to close the door of op- 
portunity for unscrupulous persons prey- 
ing upon honorable labor, management, 
and the public. In view of recent ac- 
tions taken by certain labor leaders, the 
effectiveness of the law is already being 
evidenced. 

General: Although confronted with 
stubborn opposition, the Congress was 
able to provide in a limited way for the 
continuation of housing, airport, health, 
and water-conservation Federal-partici- 
pation programs. 

The Congress provided for a supple- 
mentary finanoing program to provide 
moneys to defray the cost of continuing 
work on the Federal Interstate Highway 
Systems. 

Authorized 43 new atomic-energy 
projects. 

InCreased lending authority of the 
Small Business Administration; au- 
thorized the Federal Reserve Board to 
lower reserve requirements of member 
banks; limited holding-company con- 
trol of savings and loan associations; 
and expanded the lending and borrowing 
authority of national banks. 

Extended the life of the voluntary 
home mortgage credit program, which 
assists buyers in small communities to 
find financing; raised limitations on ex- 
penditures under the special school milk 
program; extended for 5 years programs 
for training public health personnel and 
advanced training for professional 
nurses; extended for 4 years the Fed- 
eral air pollution control program; and 
provided for a health insurance program 
for Federal employees. ~ 

; GROUNDWORK FOR FUTURE ACTION 

This Congress did not complete ac- 
tion on every proposition before it. No 
Congress has ever been able to. do this in 
any one session, Even though the ses- 
sion has ended, the Congress endures. 
The problems that have not been settled 
will be carried over and considered the 
next session. 

Groundwork for consideration df many 
issues has been laid through committee 
hearings, and so forth. During the in- 
terim, before the convening of the next 
session, cominittees will explore many 
important areas; principal among these 
will be made by the Ways and Means 
Committee respecting our present tax 
structure and the administration of vA 
social security laws. 


Purther exploration of the field of 
agriculture will be made and-it is hoped 
that from these will be devised new ap- 
proaches to the many problems incident 
to the welfare of our farmers. Also, we 
are hopeful that time will see a mellow- 
ing of certain attitudes, so that agricul- 
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ture might receive more friendly and 
sympathetieconsideration. 

This Cohgress has rendered effective 
service commensurate with its obliga- 
tions to the Nation. Of course, of prime 
importance, and of great concern to me, 
are the specific needs of our own congres- 
sional district. ‘The call upon me by in- 
dividuals of our district has increased 
with each session. I received over 15,000 
communications, and have been able to 
assist many of you with your problems. 
It is a genuine satisfaction to be of help, 
and to witness your interest and under- 
standing in our democratic processes, in 
which we all place our hope. 





Public Law 480 Ceevitiens Are Becoming 
Too Much Like Alice in Wonderland 
for Comfort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial of 
August 20, 1959: 

Our KInp orf PEOPLE 


“It really looks as though the Americans 
are going to extend Public Law 480 once 
again.” The Mad Hatter laid dewn his 
newspaper and stared fixedly over his bi- 
focals at Alice, 

“Is that good?” Alice asked. 

“Yes and no. I daresay the Americans 
think it’s good. It means they can trade 
move of something they don’t want and can’t 
use for more of semething else they don’t 
want.and can’t use. Sometimes I suppose 
it’s better to have more of something else 
than more of just plain something.” 

“Stop. You're talking in circles again,” 
Alice said sharply. “What has all this non- 
sense got to do with Public Law—what was 
it?” 

“Four eighty. Let me explain this: The 
Americans grow a lot more wheat than they 
can eat or sell; other. things, too, but let’s 
take wheat. The Government buys what 
they can’t use or get rid of. It’s been doing 
that for years. Now it has so much wheat 
and other crops there’s oop any place left 
to store it. Soon there’ll be no room for 
people.” 

“Dear me. Why don’t they stop growing 
so much wheat, then? Or people?” 

“I knew I should have never broached this 
sub. to a woman,” the Hatter said angrily. 





it’s very eomplicated, I’m talking about - 


Public Law 480, Under Public Law 480 the 
Government can dispose of some of this 
by——” 

“Dispose of it? Does that mean give it 
away?” 

“Well, no. They give some away, but they 
can't give it all away. Like I said, it’s very 
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be very angry. They are angry anyway, of 
course.” 

“Then you mean they sell it?” 

“Well, yes, by which, of course, I mean no. 
Let’s say the Americans ‘sell’ $100,000 worth 
of wheat they don’t want to Wamaria; you 
remember Wamaria? Splendid little coun- 
try. Well, the Wamarians either pay for it 
in metals or in $100,000 worth of their own 
currency, the wampa.” 

“Oh, this is beginning to sound very tire- 
some,” Alice said impatiently. ““Then the 
Americans do sell it. What’s «so unusual 
about that? They can use the metals or go 
out and spend the wampa someplace else.” 

“Not so fast,” the Hatter said, raising an 
admonishing finger. “Not everything is as 
simple as it looks. The Americans don’t 
need or want Wamarian metals any more 
than they want or need their own wheat. 
So far as the wampa is concerned, it isn’t 
worth much anyplace outside 6f Wamaria; it 
isn’t even worth much in Wamaria. Do you 
follow?” 

Alice looked thoughtful. “It is beginning 
to sound interesting, now.” 

“Yes, and what happens is, instead of 
just being stuck with surplus wheat the 
Americans are now stuck with metals they 
don’t want, with wampa, or both. Some- 
times, though, they’ll use some of the wampa 
to build, say—a road in Wamaria. Then 
they’ll loan or give the road to the Wama- 
rian Government.” 

“That is very curious,” Alice replied. 
“Now let me think. If they want to give 
Wamaria wheat, why not give them that 
and forget the road? Or if they want to give 
them a road, why not build the road and 
forget the wheat? Why make it so com- 
plicated?” 

“You just don’t know the North Ameri- 

cans, my dear; To know them is not only to 
sympathize with them, but to like them, 
Whether they sell their wheat is of no im- 
portance to them. What is important is to 
get rid of it; and, in the process of getting 
rid of it to look like they're selling it. Re- 
member, appearances are very important in 
North America.” 
» “Still, it still makes some sense,” Alice 
said. “I suppose they put all those wampa 
aside for a rainy day; then when they need 
them tkhey’ll spend them.” 

The Mad Hatter laughed uproariously. 
“Indeed they won’t. Yes, they accumulate 
them, just like they accumulate wheat. But 
the only way they got any wampas out of 
Wamaria was promising that they wouldn't 
spend them, except when and if the Wa- 
marian Government said it was OK, and 
that will probably be never.” 

Alice sighed again, smoothed down her 
dress and looked dreamily up into the trees 
that arched above the garden. “You know 
what, Hatter,” she said after a minute, “I 
think I’d like North Americans. They sound 
like our kind of people.” 





A Report to the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr.. 
Speaker, I again take this opportunity of 
reporting to my constituents, the people 
of Berks County, the 14th Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania. 

PURPOSE OF REPORT ‘ 

This report summarizes my activities 

during the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
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gress, the position I have taken on im- 

portant issues coming before the Con- 

gress, and the record of the Congress 

itself. It supplements my radio broad- 

casts, news reports and newsletters. — 
COMMITTEE WORK 


I have served on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and the 
Committee on House Administration. 
The Commerce Committee has wide 
jurisdiction over transportation, com- 
munication, public health, railroad re- 
tirement, and matters affecting Federal 
regulatory agencies. I am alsoa member 
of the Health and Safety Subcommittee. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills I introduced call for improve- 
ments to the Social Security Act, an in- 
erease in benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, to improve the unem- 
ployment compensation system, to 
broaden representation on the Federal 
Reserve Board, and to expand the public 
health training program. Other bills I 
have introduced are to prevent wholesale 
abandonment of passenger train serv- 
ice, to limit publishers’ second-class mail 
subsidies, to provide a health benefits 
program for retired Government em- 
ployees, to encourage the hiring of 
middle-aged and older workers, and to 
increase earnings of the social security 
trust funds. 

BOOSTING BERKS 


Berks countians are particularly inter- 
ested in the many Federal projects and 
programs in our area, all of which di- 
rectly benefit our local economy and our 
people. 

Each month an estimated 24,000 Berks 
County residents receive social security 
benefit checks totaling $1.5 million. 
Thousands more receive railroad retire- 
ment benefits and veterans’ pensions. 
Unemployment compensation also helped 
several thousand unemployed Berks 
workers and their families. 

Federally guaranteed home loans have 
been obtained by many Berks residents. 
Small business loans have been made to 
@ number of firms to improve and ex- 
pand their business. Efforts of local 
leaders to bring new industry into Berks 
County have had my full cooperation. 
Planning and construction work on sey- 
eral federally assisted highway projects 
has moved forward. 

In Reading, the Walnut Street urban 
renewal project has become a reality, 
while the Cherry and Court Streets proj- 
ects are moving ahead in their planning 
stages. The Reading Housing Author- 
« ity’s aged housing project has been ap- 
proved. All are being assisted by Fed- 
eral funds. The new $650,000 Naval and 
Marine Corps Training Center in Read- 
ing will soon be dedicated, while ground 
has been broken for construction of the 
National Guard Armory in Kutztown. 
$275,000 in Federal funds will go for con- 
struction of a new terminal building at 
the Reading Municipal Airport. 

A number of Berks’ townships and 


boroughs have received Federal funds 


for planning construction of sanitary- 
sewer systems and water-supply sys- 
tems. Berks’ industry continues to re- 


ceive a considerable amount of defense 


contract and subcontract work. 
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RECORD OF THE FIRST SESSION 


The Ist session of this Congress was 
characterized by the consistent parcel 
of the President and his administration 
to mect Congress halfway in working 
out the type of legislative program im 
the best interests of the American 
people. The use and threat of the veto, 
made real progress on many of the most 
important issues difficult and often im- 
possible. 

For example, Congress was forced to 
pass three housing hills—two vetoed. 
The unbroken string of 145 Eisenhower 
vetoes was finally broken when both the 
House and Senate overrode his second 
veto of the public works appropriations 
bill. 

Like most Congresses, much of the 
work of the first session will not bear 
fruit until next year. Some worthwhile 
legislation was enacted during the ist 
session of the 86th Congress. In many 
areas, partial action was taken by either 
the Senate or the House. In others, 
little progress was made. Each of these 
categories of legislation are discussed 
below. 

CONTROL OF CONGRESS 

Despite the largest paper Democratic 
majorities in the House and Senate in 
two decades, the actual margin of con- 
trol on most issues in the 86th Congress 
has been in the hands of the administra- 
tion, aided by a coalition of Republicans 
and eonservative southern Democrats. 
The coalition relies on the veto power 
of the President and the ability of the 
conservative majority on the House 
Rules Committee to prevent many major 
legislative proposals from reaching the 
House floor for debate. 

This conibination has blocked enact- 
ment of such vital measures as aid to 
education, area redevelopment, civil 
rights, improved unemployment compen- 
sation standards, and amendments to the 
Employment Act to promote price sta- 
bility. Also a more adequate housing 
and urban renewal program, an ex- 
panded water pollution control prograin, 
community facilities legislation, a Youth 
Conservation Corps, a hospitalization 
and medical insurance program for socia! 
security recipients, natural resource de- 
velopment, and many similar types of 
programs essential to the well-being of 
our people. 

ADMINISTRATION FISCAL POLICIES 


The last fiscal year ended with the 
largest peacetime deficit in our history— 
$12.5 billion, -despite the fact that the 
85th Congress reduced the administra- 
tion’s spending requests by over $5 bil- 
lion, The ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress cut President Eisenhower’ 
by $1.8 billion. =e 

The cost of living stands at a record 
high. _Effects of the economic recession 
are still being felt in hundreds of com- 
ates Gane the Nation. Unem- 
ployment continues to be a majo i. 
nomic problem. — 


The national debt has risen 
billion, an increase of .more ‘onion 
billion since President Eisenhower took 
on the national debt has 
Y beeause of the hard 


terest rate 
administration. - policies of the 


Septemb 


The annual cost to the American t@ 
payers of these policies is an estimai 
$10 billion over pre-Eisenhower years: 
higher taxes, higher payments on homes 
cars, business loans, and other item 
bought on‘eredit. Hard money poli¢ 
have raised the interest. rates on busine 
loans and Government bonds to | 
highest levels since the 1930’s and q 
tinue to be the major inflationary for 
in our economy. s 

Hard money has made it more difficy 
for many small businesses to borrow for 
expansion purposes and is a bie factor 
causing higher local and State taken 
Many State and local governments hayes: 
been forced to curtail needed pull 
works, school construction, and oie 
essential projects. Our rate of economia: 
growth has been sharply curtailed aaa 
result of these administration economig: 
and fiscal policies, while the Sovieg 
Union exceeds our rate of growth by} 
ever larger Margin. . 

Past efforts in Congress to conduct 
full investigation of administration iii 
cal policies have been blocked by tie 
conservative coalition. Renewed effer 
must be made in the next session [oF 
such a probe. I believe the people ame 
entitled to know the facts about ties 
financial dealings which are harmful! 
all but a small minority of citizens/7% 

One of the most important victories 
in this session of Congress was the ft 
jection by the House by a 2 to 1 vote ge 
the administration’s request for an @ 
crease in the legal ceiling on long-tél 
Government ,bonds. Interest on rh 
E and H savings bonds owned by milfions 
of Americans was properly raised. 7 
saw no good reason why interest rae 
on bonds bought by the average citi 
should be so much less than those Rg 
by big fimameial interests. Congm 
did, however, stand firm against lift 
the long-term bond rate which B 
already reached the record high im; 
years, but the President is pressing Rat 
to increase these already high inte 
rates. 


“ea 


UNFAIR DOUBLE STANDARD  §- 

While paying reeord high interest # 
large banks and imsurance compas 
which purehase Government bonds, @ 
administration has been borrowing ff 
the social seeurity trust fund at @ 
normally low rates of interest. Uma 
this double standard, the people Ww 
have paid into the trust fund are 
short changed by $260 million a y 
$750,000 a day. = 

This loss would help pay the cose 
needed improvements in the Social See 
rity Act. The administration has Te 
larly opposed liberalized amendment 
this law. Its fiseal policies actually; 
old folks of social security beneii® 
which they are justly entititd. I Ram 
introduced a bill te require the Gover 
ment to pay the social security = 
fund a comparable rate of interes) 
that which it pays big financial im 
ests. This would put a stop to 
Shocking double standard, 

CONGRESS VERSUS IKE 

the session, a number of bitter ign: 
tween Congress and the 
developed. Among the victories § 


- 
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by Congress were the rejection of the 
President’s request for an increase in the 
bond interest rate ceiling, the refusal to 
consider his request for another increase 
in first-class postal rates, and the over- 
riding of his veto of the public works 
money bill. 

Congress also ignored tig: President’s 
opposition to the water pollution control 
program, rejected his. proposed cutback 
of the Federal school aid program in dis- 
tricts affected by governmental installa- 
tions, and scaled down his request for in- 
creased Federal gas taxes. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM 


In the last Congress I strongly sup- 
ported the Kennedy-Ives labor reform 
bill. It was defeated then by the coali- 
tion of Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats. 

There was virtually no difference in 
the anti-racketeering provisions of the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill passed this year by 
the Senate, the House committee bill 
which I supported, the Landrum-Griffin 
bill eventually passed by the House, and 
the final conference version finally en- 
acted into law. 

I opposed the substitution of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill for the committee bill 
because I felt that a number of its pro- 
visions were overly restrictive and-puni- 
tive. Several sections of the bill would 


have made it virtually impossible for 
unions to organize in backward areas of 
the South, thus affecting. the competitive 
position of northern industry and north- 
ern workers -who enjoy decent labor 
standards. 

The conference committee headed by 


Senator KENNEDY made some 15 changes 
in the Landrum-Griffin bill, removing 
many of the most objectionable features 
which would give unfair competitive ad- 
vantages to southern industry. Because 
I felt that reform legislation was neces- 
sary, I voted for the final conference 
version of the bill enacted into law. 

Here is a summary of other major leg- 
islation enacted by the Ist session of the 
86th Congress, legislation of general in- 
terest which had my support and vote: 

MEASURES ENACTED 

Hawaii was admitted as our 50th State. 

An omnibus housing bill was finally passed, 
providing public housing units, an aged 
housing loan program, continuation of the 
urban renewal program, the college housing 
mg and the FHA: loan-guarantee pro- 


orrhe Federal Airport Act was extended. 

Health insurance was provided for Federal 
, employees and their families, with the Fed- 
’ eral Government paying part of the premium 
cost. 

Increased funds were voted for hospital 
construction and for medical research on 
cancer, heart disease, and other killing and 
crippling diseases. Funds were provided un- 
der the, Hill-Rhodes Act for public health 
education purposes. 

The Renegotiation Act was extended for 
8 years, providing for the recovery of excess 
profits on defense contracts. 

Corporate and excise tax rates were gen- 
erally extended. The tax on local telephone 
calls was repealed and the transportation tax 
on persons reduced from 10 to 5 percent, both 
effective on June 30, 1960. 

The draft law was extended for 4 years, 
although I personally favored only a 2-year 
extension and a study as to how military 
manpower could be better utilized. 


. 
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At the administration’s request, the na- 
tional debt ceiling was raised to $285 billion, 
with a temporary increase to a $295 billion 
ceiling. 

The uninterrupted construction of the 
41,000-mile Interstate Highway System was 
assured by enactment of a temporary 1-cent- 
per-gallon increase in the Federal gasoline 
tax. I opposed the President’s request for 
@ 5-year 1144-cent-per-gallon increase and 
supported the compromise measure only as 
@ last resort to prevent the stoppage of the 
highway. program because of the anticipated 
deficit in the trust fund later this year. 

Funds were provided for our National De- 
fense establishment and for continuation of 
the mutual security program. Participation 
in the Development Loan Fund, the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and increased 
subscription in the International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank were authorized. 

The air-pollution control program, of im- 
portance to Pennsylvania and other indus- 
trial States, was extended for 4 years. I was 
selected by House Speaker Sam Raysurn to 
serve on the Senate-House conference com- 
mittee on this legislation. The public health 
pi me at program was extended for a 

5-year period. 

Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act benefits were extended for 3 months to 
jobless whose State payments expired before 
April 1, 1959. 

The Federal Credit Union Act was broad- 
ened and liberalized. 

The non-service-connected veterans’ pen- 
sion program was revised to base the amount 
of pensions on need. While agreeing with 
many of the provisions of this bill, I could 
not support the fundamental changes which 
it makes in the entire pension system. The 
new law also ignores what I believe is the 
need for a separate pension program for 
World War I veterans. However, World 
War II and Korean widows were made eligi- 
ble for pensions on the same basis as World 
War I widows. The new pension levels will 
not reduce the pension of any veteran now 
on the rolls, but will apply to those becom- 
4 eligible for pensions after July 1, 1960. 

PARTIAL ACTION 

Partial action was obtained on other im- 
portant legislative proposals during the first 
session, 

Area redevelopment legislation to provide 
Federal loans and grants to economically 
depressed sections of the country was passed 
by the Senate, approved by the House com- 
mittee, but is stalled in the House Rules 
Committee. 

A comprehensive civil-rights bill has been 
reported by committee, but is also blocked by 
the Rules Committee, as is a Federal school- 
aid bill for construction of needed classrooms 
and to improve teachers’ salaries. A Fed- 
eral-aid school-construction bill has been 
approved by a Senate committee. 

A bill to amend the Employment Act of 
1946 to promote price stabilization and a bill 
extending coverage under the unemploy- 
ment compensation system have also been 
stalled by the Rules Committee. 

A measure to establish a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps to workin national parks and 
forests has been passed by the Senate. 

The “health for peace” bill has also been 
passed by the Senate, as has legislation to 
curb monopolistic bank mergers, and a bill 
to provide GI educational, home purchase, 
and rehabilitation benefits to post-Korean 
veterans. A bill home rule for 
residents of the District of Columbia was 
also approved by the Senate. 

The House has passed bills to tighten the 
postal laws against obscene material, to re- 
duce the cabaret tax from 20 to 10 percent, 
and to permit tax reductions of up to $2,500 
a year for self-employed who set 
aside part of their income annually for vol- 


~ untary retirement plans. 
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Other measures approved by House com- 
mittees included a bill to provide grants to 
local communities and nonprofit agencies to 
finance projects to combat juvenile delin- 
quency, and a bill to establish a National 
Fair Trade Act. 

No action was taken on bills to raise the 
minimum wage and broaden coverage under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Hearings were 
held on my public health education bill and 
on & proposal to provide a hospitalization 
and surgical insurance program for persons 
eligible for social security benefits. Hearings 
on measures to liberalize the Social Security 
Act will be held in the next session. 


AVAILABLE FOR MEETINGS 


This report obviously cannot discuss 
each of the measures mentioned in much 
detail. Other issues before Congress 
have not been dealt with because of 
space requirements. As in past years, I 
again welcome the opportunity to appear 
before any group in Berks County to 
speak and answer questions on any issue 
which may be of interest.. Contact my 
office in the Reading Post Office Build- 
ing with any such request or on any other 
matter with which you are concerned. 


Halfway Through the Khrushchev Visit 
We Need To Pause and Remember the 
Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Mr. 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer written just before 
Mr. Khrushchev arrived on our shores: 

Hopervut AMERICANS NEED To Be Wary 

(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


Every human being is interested in the 
hope for peace represented by Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s current visit to the United States. 
But no Americai. should forget what Mr. K 
is and what he stands for. Here are a few 
cardinal points: 

1. Despite some relaxation at home, Khru- 
shchev is the dictator of the world’s last 
giant empire, Russia, the most persistent and 
successful imperialistic entity om record, 
which has grown from 4 smali 15th-century 
duchy to something over twice the size of 
the United States. 

2. Soviet rulers talk anticolonialism and 
weep crocodile tears over the oppressed co- 
lonials, while continuing to practice colonial 
dominion over almost a hundred captive 
peoples. Some of these yearn for independ- 
ence and a few, the Ukraine, Georgia, etc., 
have actually revolted against Moscow and 
been suppressed as independent Hungary 
was suppressed in 1956—by Khrushchev. In 
some of its colonies, the Baltic States, Biro- 
bidzhan, etc., the U.'S.S.R. has practiced de- 
liberate genocide by exiling and murdering 
thousands and replacing them with Russians. 

NIBBLING EXPANSION 


8. Russian policy has traditionally 
shunned major war, Unless attacked, and 
expanded by nibbling its neighbors to 
death—the same method it is practicing to- 
day in the name of communism. 

4. Czar Nikita is also high priest of com- 
munism, a worldwide conspiracy concealing 


, 
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@ naked love for power behind a materialistic 
ideology and false economics. His aims are 
thus conquest and forced conversion of the 
conquered. 

5.. Since, except for a few months in 1917, 
the Russian peoples have never known politi- 
cal freedom, it is foolish to expect them to be 
anything but the docile instruments of their 
Communist rulers. 

6. The US.S.R. began its political career 
by betraying its allies of World War I and 
making a separate peace with Germany. 
This is in accord with Communist morality: 
only that is right which serves commu- 
nism—whether mass murder, arbitrary rule, 
unspeakable cruelty, supp jon of the 
truth, lies or deception of friend and foe. 
The 42 years of Soviet history are heavily 
strewn with the fragments of broken agree- 
ments. 

7. In 1939 Stalin deliberately provoked 
World War II by agreeing with Hitler to 
divide Poland. When the two thieves fell 
out, Hitler attacked Stalin. Hard-pressed 
Britain, followed by the United States, could 
do nothing but welcome the U.S.S.R. as an 
ally and supply it with the means whereby 
it suceessfully defended itself. Yet Stalin 
yielded nothing of his plan to dominate and 
communize eastern Europe and treated his 
Western allies as half enemies. 


BROKE PROMISES . 


Once he had used our common victory to 
snatch all he could, he coldly broke with the 
West, violated his promises, managed to com- 
munize Czechoslovakia, helped China go Red, 
supported the Red Chinese in Korea. De- 
spite the American monopoly of the atom 
bomb, he refused to yield an inch of his con- 
quests. Nowhere since 1945 (except perhaps 
in Greece and Austria) has communism re- 
treated. In the last 3 years Khrushchev has 
openly threatened war over Suez and West 
Berlin. 

8. Although Nikita’s method of ruling dif- 
fers from Stalin's, there is no evidence he has 
abandoned the latter’s ambition of dominat- 
ing the world—not indeéd by open war but 
by threats, lies, and minor aggression (as in 
Laos), all smothered in the syrup of peace- 
ful coexistence. 

9. Despite Ike’s invitation to visit the 
United States, Mr. K. still demands Western 
abandonment of West Berlin. 

Against this background, Americans, while 
hoping for peace, will do well to be wary. 





Spirituality and Prayer: Last Secret 
Weapons Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following remarks by 
His Eminence, Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, archbishop of Boston, on the Man- 
ion Forum Network: 

Dean Manton, The Manion Forum is proud 
to present His Eminence, Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Boston. 

Cardinal CusHiInc. Thank you, Dean 
Manion. About 100 years ago a disorderly 
cynical man, bitter and rebellious against 
society, wrote a couple of books. A gay fel- 
low, wealthy, atheistic, revolutionary, col- 
laborated with him, 
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Their names were Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Is. 2 
The Communist Manizesto” me Das 

Kapital” were the titles of the S. 

Filled with the theory, and the philosophy 
of atheistic communism, these books became 
known as the bible of communism. 

Marx and Engels taught that throughout 
history there was a struggle between the rich 
and the poor. It was the war of the classes. 

They believed that eventually capitalism 
would destroy itself through warfare and 
economic depressions. 

Refusing to await this eventuality they 
called upon the workers of the world to rise 
up against the capitalists and put an end 
to the existing social order by revolution. 
Violence was their road to success. 

“workers, arise. You have nothing to lose 
but your chains. You have a world to win. . 

Despite this vigorous appeal of Marx and 
Engels, the results were disappointing. Au- 
other and more practical exponent of athe- 
istic communism was needed. 

In due time he appeared, Almost 60 years 
have passed since has arrival. He also wrote 
a book and called it “What Is To Be Done?” 

What was done by that writer and his fol- 
lowers explains our present-day crisis and 
affects the future of every inhabitant of this 
earth. When the book was published, in 
1902, its author was in exile. Living frugally 
on small subsidies from the political under- 
world, dressed in a cheap suit, and scorning 
all the values of his middle-class heritage, 
this man was the self-appointed leader of a 
handful of outcasts. 

To the property owners, capitalists, states- 
men, clergymen, and generals of his day, this 
lawyer and his circle of impractical agitators 
belonged to the lunatic fringe of society. 

The power elite of that day ignored his 
pamphlets; they didn’t read his book. I 
doubt if many property owners, politicians, 
teachers, statesmen, clergymen, and generals 
of our times. have read his book. 

Yet that man and his impoverished dis- 
ciples, inspired by Marx and Engels, ex- 
ploited the practical, concrete ideas set forth 
in his book, “What Is to Be Done?” Their 
successors have seized two continents and 
set fire to all others by engineering the most 
skillfully executed power grab in human 
history. 

Today, whole libraries, as well as the 
graves of some 20 nations and at least 40 
million people, bear witness to the deadly 
political science of a movement whose con- 
quests exceed the combined empires of the 
greatest conquerors in history and whose ac- 
clerating capability to lay waste the world is 
the touchstone for determining our national 
and even our private objectives. That 
lawyer's name was Lenin. 


LENIN TURNED ON THE’ POWER 


Five thousand miles and nearly six decades 
removed from the publication of his book, 
“What Is To Be Done?” Americans who never 
heard of Lenin must face the consequences 
of his indomitable will and his fearful talent. 

Prior to this day the various forms of so- 
cialism were sentimental daydreams and 
quack experiments. But to Lenin, commu- 
nism was not a crackpot idea; it was a power 
technique. It was more than a philosophy, 
it was a religion without God, a revolution 
without free men, a triumph of organized 
weapons of every category. 

Under Lenin’s tutelage, Communists be- 
came international conspirators and down 
through the years they have aspired to dom- 
inate and to rule the world. 
oe they control two-fifths of the earth. 

ey have swept beneath the Ir ‘urtai 
900 million souls. ay e 

They libel their competitors: the 
the courts of public opinion: they loot 
governments. They belittle presidents, 
kings, queens, prime ministers, every one in 
their pathway. 
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And, thanks to the materialistic philosophy 
taught in higher institutions of learning, 
thanks to the apathy and indifference of the 
multitudes, to the subtle propaganda of an 
international fifth column and to unnum- 
bered spies, pinks, reds, fellow travelers and 
followers of the line theorized by Marx and 
translated into action by Lenin in his book, 
the Communists have never wanted for col- 
Jaborators. 

They have never failed to find bankers 
and businesmen, professors and students, 
eccentrics and geniuses, traitors and sym- 
pathizers, politicians and would-be states. 
men to overlok their frauds and forgeries, 
their lies and calumnies, their murders and 
slaves, their wars, hot and cold, that are part - 
of the bloody record they have written on 
every page of the history of the past five 
decades. 

And it all started with Lenin, who, weary 
of the talk, the debates, and the slogans, 
asked the question that all practical men 
with a purpose, good or bad, are obliged to 
ask, “What is to be done?” 

Our position in the second half of this 
20th century is the result of our failure to 
ask the same question, “What is to be done?” 
not against the upside-down social order of 
this country, but against one infinitely worse, 
communism. We baptized this conspiracy 
when our Government recognized it; we 
canonized it when we invited its leaders to 
our shores. 

“What is to be done?” cried Lenin in his 
book. Communism was his answer. What 
is to be done, I ask, to contain, curtail, and 
conquer this monstrous thing? My answer 
must be that of a priest. Statesmen and 
others loyal to our tradition must answer 
for the political, economic, and social order 
of America. 

What must be Gone? Go back to another 
book—the Book of the Gospels, where we will 
find the way, the truth, and the life. That 
Book contains the doctrines and the precepts 
of Christ just as the “Manifesto of Com- 
munism” contains the principles of com- 
munism. 

Go back also to the Book of the Crucifix. 
Thet Book contains the story of a revolution’ 
by love, greater by far than the revolution 
by blood found in the book of Lenin. 


WITHOUT SPIRITUALITY—-NO MORAL LEADERSHIP 


The spiritual answer to communism is the 
way of life taught by Jesus Christ. Those of 
us who are Christians must live in accord 
with the teachings and the precepts of the 
Gospel. Once we accept the Gospel, we can 
never be the same again. : 

We must be dedicated to live the life of ~~ 
Christ within the framework of our nature, 
place, and condition. Until we so live we 
shall not attain moral leadership in a world 
that lacks leadership; nor shall we give the 
multitudes behind the walls of slavery the 
hope and courage that they will never get 
from our boasted power and wealth. 

Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev 
have produced the Communist man; he is — 
enslaved, silenced, a little better than @ 
dumb animal. 

Christ and His Gospel have produced 
saints; they are free, perfect men, a little less 
than the angels. . ‘hie 

The Book of the Bible and the cross, cat — 
ried by every explorer who set foot on the ~ 
Western Hemisphere, can change the world. 

Lenin realized this. When he was await- - 
ing the summons of death and had the ¥ 
portunity of reflecting on the results of 
book and the revolution it inspired, in sorrow 
and fear he cried out: ‘ 

“I have made a great mistake. Our main” - 
purpose was to give freedom to a multitude: 
of oppressed people but our method of action” © 
has created worse evils and horrible mas- ~ 
sacres. It is a deadly nightmare to feel that: 
I’m lost in this ocean of blood coming from ~ 
innumerable victims. 
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“It is too late to turn back now. In. order 
to save our country, Russia, we should have 
had 10 men like Francis of Assisi. With 10 
such men, we should have saved Russia.” 

And who was St. Francis of Assisi? Every- 
body’s saint, probably the most perfect hu- 
man reproduction of Jesus Christ and His 
Gospel that the world has, ever seen. 

Mr. Khrushchev, guest of our President, it 
is not too late2for you to turn back. That 
you will do so I have encouraged millions of 
people to pray for you and your people during 
your visit to our country. 

At the same time, we are praying for the 
multitudes in your captive nations and for 
the unnumbered dead whom you sent to 
premature graves, They will become a night- 
mare to you as they did to Lenin, Marx, and 
Stalin before they died. 

Time is running out. With your visit to 
America -everything has now been tried to 
placate you, to convert you. You wanted 
this visit. All things considered it is prob- 
ably your greatest victory in the cold war. 

Having failed in all our efforts to satisfy 
you, we have turned to our secret weapon— 


prayer. God grant that it will be effective. 
DEAN MANION. Thank you, Cardinal 
Cushing. 





How Independent Is Peking of Moscow? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, for years 
American thinking on the Far East has 
been influenced, and-in academic circles 
largely dominated, by a group of writers 
and teachers led by Fairbanks of Har- 
vard, Lattimore, the old IPR clique, and 
a few others. In part, because of the 
volume of their writings, there is danger 
that their views, or perhaps I should say 
their “line,” will come to be accepted as 
authoritative by the oncoming genera- 
tion of scholars in this vitally important 
field. 

The old agrarian reformer pose was 
demolished by the Chinese Communists 
themselves, but the myth that Chinese 
Communists are different lingers on. 
Their apologists are hard put just now 
to justify the communes within China, 
the confessed fakery of the great leap 
forward with its fake production figures, 
and the naked barbarism in Tibet. 
About the best the supposed experts can 
do for the moment isto take refuge in 
the alleged realism of the theory that 
we can safely rely upon Peiping’s pre- 
sumed independence of and even possible 
antagonism to Moscow. 

It is important for the long future as 
well as for the present that the super- 
ficial schola. ip of the above group be 
challenged now before it becomes a sort 
of orthodoxy. An excellent beginning 
has been-made by Prof. Karl A. Witt- 
fogel, a European scholar whom I first 
came to know in China in 1937, at a 
time when he too was somewhat be- 
guiled by the proclaimed liberalism and 
democracy of the Chinese Reds. During 
the years-he has studied the basic docu- 
ments and deeds and based his thinking 
on hard facts’instead of trying to ad- 
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just the facts to fit old and comforting 
theories. Dr. Wittfogel is director of the 
University of Washington’s Chinese his- 
tory project and author of several books, 
including “Oriental Despotism.” In the 
following article from the New Leader 
of July 20, 1959, he analyzes the his- 
torical origins of a concept that has 
strongly influenced Western views of 
Chinese communism for many years— 
the notion that Mao Tse-tung’s doctrine 
and practice deviated heretically from 
Moscow: 
PEIPING INDEPENDENCE 


(By Karl A. Wittfogel) 


In 10 short years Mao Tse-tung’s China 
has become a major power whose every move 
gives rise to endless speculation. Some 
western analysts believe that Peiping, al- 
though a primary factor in Asia, is only 
@ secondary factor in world politics; others 
warn against underrating its global im- 
portance. The very argument illuminates 
the significance of the issue. Elementary 
political considerations require that we ob- 
tain as thorough an understanding of Mao’s 
regime as. possible. What are the possibili- 
ties—and the. limitations—for achieving 
such an understanding in America today? 

Understanding is an intellectual exercise 
that involves two interrelated yet distinct 
processes: factfinding and interpretation. 
An examination of American attempts to 
understand Communist China reveals that 
we are highly effective in gathering relevant 
data and highly iheffective in comprehend- 
ing their meaning. Confronted with this 
double assessment, we are usually not too 
disturbed by the second stipulation (and 
this attitude underlines the overall prob- 
lem); but we are genuinely surprised by the 
first. Do we not, as Americans, have special 
difficulties in getting the facts, since our 
Government, besides having no diplomatic 
relations with Peiping, also refuses to let our 
nationalists visit mainland China? 

Under different coiditions, this policy 
might indeed be a decisive limitation, but in 
the Chinese case its negative effect can be 
largely discounted because of the way in 
which the Commynist systern overates. Like 
other Communist states, the Peiping regime 
virtually controls all spheres of life, includ- 
ing the movements of foreign visitors and 
their opportunities for indepeadent inquiry. 
Of course, these visitors see something—and 
what they see may have value—but generally 
they are unable to pierce the many smaller 
bamboo curtains that have been erected in- 
side the big Bamboo Curtain along the ter- 
ritorial borders. 

The Peiping government makes independ- 
ent personal contacts between foreigners and 
Chinese intellectuals almost impossible; and 
its terror potential is so well recognized that 
even the most casual opinion is expressed 


with great caution: Hence the assertions’ 


made up to 1957 by a number of journalists 
that, to judge from appearances, the Chinese 
intellectuals generally liked the Communist 
regime were largely guesswork, and poor 
guesswork at that. The “Hundred Flowers” 
episode of May and early June 1957 showed 
that the majority of all Chinese intellectuals, 
students included; hate their rulers. 

Peiping is equally determined that for- 
eigners have only guided contacts with the 
Chinese toilers. In the summer of 1954, one 
of my friends accompanied the British mis- 
sion to the Chinese mainland led by Earl 
Clement Attlee. Meeting him later, I asked 
why none of its members had commented on 
the collectivization that was then gaining 
momentum. The d , he answered, 
had wanted to see the villages, but they.were 
kept from doing so. A Swiss journalist, 
Peter Schmid, who visited China in the win- 
ter of 1956-56, when Collectiviaation had 
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been completed, was treated with great cour- 
tesy, but he also met with stony resistance 
when he wished, on the spur of the moment, 
to make a short excursion to a village. His 
guide—who otherwise was most amenable— 
told him that such a visit could be under- 
taken only after official permission was ob- 
tained from Feiping, and he added almost 
indignantly: “I am sure, in Switzerland too, 
a foreign journalist cannot just go into the 
villages and talk with the people.” 

But while on-the-spot observations are re- 
stricted to the point of frustration, another 
type of inquiry—the critical study of Chinese 
Communist publications—is potentially very 
rewarding. The activists and officials of the 
Communist regime must communicate with 
one another, and partly and unavoidably 
they exchange factual and evaluative infor- 
mation through the press. Of course, they do 
this cautiously and in an Aesopian language 
that is supposed to inform insiders without 
betraying essential facts to outsiders. This, 
however, is no easy task, particularly when 
an issue must be treated concretely and in 
detail. 

Thus, in velled form, the Chinese Commu- 
nist newspapers and magazines contain much 
relevant information, and this information is 
being most comprehensively gathered and 
translated outside the Bamboo Curtain by 
the American consulate general in Hong 
Kong. Systematically utilizing many dailies 
and periodicals—often from the far corners 
of the country and inaccessible to the foreign 
colony in Peking—this agency is assembling 
a wealth of data on Communist China. If 
the members of the Attlee mission had con- 
sulted the Hong Kong press translations, they 
would bave been aware of the advancing col- 
lectivization and the rising bitterness in the 
villages which they were not allowed to ob- 
serve. It is not too much to say that our 
Hong Kong consulate is probably doing a 
better job of gathering facts on Communist 
China than any other non-Communist or- 
ganization. 

But this excellent and important collec- 
tion of raw material does not have the im- 
pact it deserves, since no adequate arrange- 
ments have been made to facilitate its analy- 
sis. Whoever wants to use the Hong Kong 
material must plow through mountains of 
data with only an alphabetical listing of 
titles to help him. Readers of the New York 
Times, which provides an index for every- 
thing it publishes, are better served. The 
Same country that is willing to spend hun- 
dreds of thousands, perhaps millions, of dol- 
lars to gather vital facts is unwilling to spend 
$50,000 on an analytic index to aid in their 
interpretation. 

These disparate conditions reflect a na- 
tional weakness that is making serious stu- 
dents of American policy highly apprehen- 
sive. Henry Kissinger is convinced that our 
present political insecurity results from an 
extreme dependence on empiricism and 
an equally extreme avoidance of concep- 
tual thinking. Robert Strausz-Hupé, James 
Dougherty, William Kintner, and Alvin Cot- 
trell, in their recent book, “Protracted Con- 
flict,” deplore our inability to utilize large 
concepts in formulating long-range political 
strategy. I fully agree with the substance 
of these criticisms. But I believe that we 
suffer less from an absence of political con- 
cepts than from the inadequacy of those we 
invoke, and that we are handicapped not so 
much by lack of a long-range perspective as 
by a complacent, status quo perspective that 
was understandable in the 19th and early 
20th centuries, but that is pathetically out- 
moded since the development of modern 
totalitarian systems of power 

The analyst who fails to distinguish be- 
tween the conditions and attitudes of our 
multicentered society and those of the totali- 
tarian world is like the person who fails to 
see the difference between a young cat and 
a young tiger. Such a person may note in- 
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teresting details of metabolism, eyesight, or 
skin texture; and he may even make mean- 
ingful comparisons between these features. 
But, lacking adequate concepts, he will not 
recognize the specifis characteristics of the 
young beast of prey, which, sufficiently ma- 
tured, may spell the doom of the inept 
observer. 

Marxist-Leninist communism is a system 
of analytic and interpretative ideas and a 
cluster of organizational and strategic de- 
vices for the establishment and maintenance 
of total political, economic, and ideological 
power. The masters of the Communist ap- 
paratus-state stress power economy (internal 
and international) at the expense of sub- 
sistence economy. They constitute a ruling 
class whose proprietary and managerial con- 
trol, social privilege, and ideological self- 
glorification surpass the prerogatives enjoyed 
by any other dominant elite known ‘o man. 
The class consciousness of the new ‘men of 
the apparatus” (apparatchiki) is matched, 
and perhaps surpassed, only by the class 
consciousness of the members of the totali- 
tarian out-elite—the Communists in non- 
Communist countries whose hunger for total 
power is intensified by the difficulties they 
encounter. 

These are elementary facts. Recalling 
them, we easily recognize the misconceptions 
that underlie certain widespread interpreta- 
tions of Chinese communism. Time and 
again we are told that the Chinese Commu- 
nists may want to assert their independence 
from Moscow to the point of open conflict. 
The upholders of this claim misjudge the 
primary attractions of total power, class in- 
terest and historical perspective which—~de- 
spite continuous conflicts on a secondary 
level—unite the Chinese and Soviet Commu- 
nists. Clarity on these facts facilitates the 
realistic appraisal of the relations between 
Moscow and Chinese communism, because it 
permits a realistic appraisal of the circum- 
stances under which each of them operates. 
It exposes the fictitious nature of the argu- 
ment that the Chinese Communists are con- 
ditioned to act independently of Moscow be- 
cause, under Mao's guidance, they created a 
tradition of acting originally, and even 
heretically. 

This argument, known as the Macist thesis, 
is historical in form, but political in content. 
It arose, and persists, on the basis of inade- 
quate concepts of Soviet communism (espe- 
cially Leninism) and Chinese communism 
(especially the attitude of Mao Tse-tung). 
In 1948 John K. Fairbank, in his book, “The 
United States and China,” suggested that 
Mao's policy, because of the special role it 
gave the peasants, followed the Chinese 
tradition of revolution rather than the 
Marxist. In 1951, under Fairbank’s guid- 
ance, Benjamin Schwartz, in “Chinese Com- 
munism and the Rise of Mao,” elaborated 
the thesis that Mao pursued an unorthodox 
(Maoist) peasant policy. And in 1952, Con- 
rad Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz, and John K. 
Fairbank bulwarked the Maoist thesis fur- 
ther in “A Documentary History of Chinese 
Communism,” - which presents translated 
Gommunist texts in chronological order 
along with interpretative comments. 


According to the authors of the Documen- 
tary History, Mao took his first conspicuously 
heretical step in a study of rural conditions 

~ in his home province of Hunan (Report on 
an Investigation of the Hunan Peasant 
Movement), which he -wrote in February 
1927; and allegedly he manifested his im- 
portance as an original theoretician in 1940 
in his pamphlet, “On New Democracy.” 

In his 1927 report, so say the authors of the 
“Documentary History,” Mao did something 
“no previous writer of the Marxist-Leninist 
‘school had ever conceived of.” He presented 
as “the ‘revolutionary vanguard’ of the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution * * * the poor 
peasantry,” rather than the workers (“Docu- 


mentary History,” p. 79). He thus cole 
mitted “‘a heresy in act” toward one 

“vital core presuppositions of ncuron 
ism” (Schwartz: “Chinese Communism 7 
the Rise of Mao,” pp. 191 and 199; cf. also 

. 78). 
a! wade are extraordinary assertions. Any 
serious student of Maxism-Leninism knows 
that Lenin distinguished between several 
types of bourgeois-democratic revolution, 
and that after the Bolshevik Revolution in 
1917 he devised a new type of peasant policy 
for the “backward” colonial and semicolonial 
countries of the East. In contrast to Tsarist 
Russia, where there had been a proletarian 
minority that could assume revolutionary 
leadership, the Communists of “backward 
Eastern areas should, with Moscow’s aid, rest 
their power strategy on the peasants or other 
nonproletarian “toilers,” if proletarian sup~ 
port was unavailable. In 1920, Lenin pointed 
out that the new policy he was outlining 
was based on limited experience; and quite 
logically he argued for it primarily in terms 
of the problem of organizing revolutionary 
Soviets. But he did not—as Schwartz in 
passing remarks—only “speculate” on the 
possibility of Communist-led Soviets in non- 
industrial areas. Far from it. 

Referring to the Bolshevik experience in 
Central Asia, he stated as proven fact that 
Communists could successfully establish 
Soviets of peasants or toilers in “backward” 
colonial countries; and he insisted that, un- 
der comparable conditions, they continue to 
do so: In the noncapitalist colonial countries 
of the East, “Soviets are possible * * * they 
will not be Workers’ Soviets, but Peasants’ 
Soviets, or Soviets of Toilers’” (Lenin: ‘Se- 
lected Works,” New York 1943, X, p. 198; 
cf, pp. 236, 241, 242, 243 ff.; cf. also p. 231). 
Lenin’s thesis was repea emphaticaily by 
such top-ranking Co tern dignitaries as 
Grigori Zinoviev, G. I. Safarov, and Bela Kun. 
And while in February 1926 the Comintern 
leaders did not raise the slogan of Soviets, 
they went considerably beyond Mao, who 
credited the peasants with only 70 percent of 
all achievements in the Chinese democratic 
revolution. They called the peasants “the 
most important and decisive factor of the 
Chinese national-liberation movement” (In- 
oe Press Correspondence, 1926, p. 
649). 

In the doctored edition of his “Selected 
Works” which began to appear in the early 
1950's, Mao eliminated the sentence con- 
taining the 70-percent formula, obviously be- 
cause he considered it too modest. Adher- 
ents of the Maoist thesis suggest that he did 
so because, in retrospect, he considered it too 
high. The arbitrariness of this interpreta- 
tion is apparent when we remember the 
Comintern attitude im 1926-27 and a later 
statement: by Mao, for which, by the way, he 
invokes Stalin’s authority: “The Chinese 
revolution is virtually the peasants’ revolu- 
ticn.” Not 70 percent, but “virtually.” 

Lenin did not foresee the intricacies of 
the subsequent developments in large co- 
lonial or ex-colonial countries such as China 
and India; he did not foresee a political sit- 
uation in which Communists would seize 
power in nonindustrial regions of a country 
that also possess “i advanced re- 
shifts in the in <sym 
Peasant Soviets,” that occurred during the 


intraparty struggle in the 
27. But the gist of pela eg 


very clea to what sup ty 


: In the nonindus- 


idea of 


sm eastern Communist-led demo- 
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cratic revolution based on the po 
They are also wrong when th q 
Mao’s 1927 position. SS 
In February 1927 Mao did not 
the revolutionary policy we have 
lined, and this for good re 
Hunan report was written at a ¢ 
the Chinese Communists were m 
a united front with the Kuomin 
following Moscow’s orders, they were m 
every effort to continue it. Mao, Whe: 
then a high-ranking dignitary in the 
mintang (and, of course, in the Comm 
Party), stressed the leadership of the 
peasants in the rural revolution and the’ 
portance of the peasants (70 percent} in4 
national revolution under a hierarchy h 
by the revolutionary authorities, th 
revolutionary Nationalist government w 
was heir to Sun Yat-sen’s Canton # 
and which was controlled by the tt 
mintang and supported by the Con 
The authors of the “Documentary Hil 
who consider Mao’s Hunan Report a “i 
tionary classic,” present only one-th 
first two sections) of the document wi 
indicatifg that the original text is” 
longer. Yet even this third makes ite 
that Mao is commenting on the pea 
policy of the revolutionary National 
ernment. In a later chapter which di 
local revolutionary organizations, only” 
party is mentioned—the Kuomintang. Wi 
both parties are mentioned, as Happ 
once, Mao~ places the Kuomintang” 
the Communist Party. In conformity w 
with the Moscow-imposed unitedein 
policy, the earlier versions of Mao's 7@ 
do not refer to the leading role of 
munist Party. Significantly, the few) 
tences that make this claim appear fit 
the doctored version of volume I of M 


ad 


“Selected Works” published in 1051, @ 


Thus the Hunan Report does not @ 
Communist leadership. Nor does it: 
rally the poor peasants behind 
munists by promising them land. 
ing with the Comintern line and wit 
Official policy of the left Kuomintar 
hailed the advance of the social and 
revolution in the villages, and in 7 
nection he was willing to use terror ™ 
limit; but he hedged on the key 
question—the confiscation and ¢ 
of the land. In the 1951 version OF 
Hunan Report, we find a brief requem 
the land question of the poor pease 
solved. But in the earlier versions 6V@ 
vague sentence is missing. More Cat 
than the Moscow leaders and some, 
Chinese comrades, but cong t 
Comintern directives not to distil 
united front with Kuomintang by pro 
a drastic confiscation policy, 0, I 
original report, does not raise @ 
question at all. iy 

The authors of the “Documen 
do not comment on this crucial i 
though they admit that in the Sp 
1927 the All China Federation of W 
was the director, committed seric us 
tunistic” errors, they do not state” 
November 14, 1927—after the collapses 
united front in June-July and after 
munist-initiated autumn crop Uprs 
Central Committee of the Chinese” 
nist Party removed Mao from 
because of gross neglect of the agrat 
lution: “In the area of the [Huns 
ing, the program of the land revom 
of the establishment of political | 
never considered. The lack of 
gram led the peasants to think 
rising was nothing but 7 
making. * * * Comrade Mao * *" 
fact the central figure of the Provia 
mittee of Hunan. For the mista 


_ the Hunan Provincial Committe 


shoulder the most serious respons 
therefore he must be dismissed fro) 
tion as candidate to the Provisions! 
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of the Central Committee” (Kuo Wen Week- 
ly, vol. 5, No. 3, Jan. 15, 1928, pp. 6 and 7). 

These developments explain why M.N. Roy, 
who in 1927 had visited China as a high 
Comintern official, could say that Mao “in the 
critical days of 1927 represented the extreme 
right-wing view of the leadership of the 
Communist Party.” In Communist jargon, 
belonging to the extreme.right wing of the 
party means pursuing the prescribed politi- 
cal line with utmost caution. 

Roy’s appraisal fits not only the Mao of the 
crisis situation; it is indicative of Mao’s 
entire political behavior from 1923 to 1927, 
the time of the united front with the Kuo- 
mintang. Western, and even more, Asian 
students of Marxism-Leninism could greatly 
benefit from a realistic analysis of this pe- 
riod, which saw the first major attempt to 
utilize the forces of Asian revolutionary 
(“anti-imperialist”) nationalism for Commu- 
nist purposes. Mao played a prominent role 
in this fateful attempt; his so-called caution 
was nothing else than an extraordinary 
ability seemingly to support the Nationalist 
cause while actually promoting the interests 
of the Communists. (For a time, Mao was 
even acting head of all propaganda work of 
the Kuomintang.) Under these circum- 
stances, it is most unfortunate, but entirely 
understandable, that Mao ineluded in his 
“Selected Works” only two of his many writ- 
ings of this period. 

In their treatment of the early Mao, the 
authors of the “Documentary History” have 
distorted the historical record and contrib- 
uted to significant. political misconceptions 
about Chinese communism. Concentrating 
on only one of Mao’s writings of this period, 
and then only_on one-third of it, and misrep- 
resenting both Lenin’s position and Mao’s 
policy, they have succeeded in converting a 
primary source of political information, 
namely, Mao’s united-front career, into a 
primary source of confusion. 

As just explained, the Maoist argument 
took as.its starting point a faulty interpre- 
tation of Mao’s policy of 1927. It was forti- 
fied by an equally faulty interpretation of 
Mao’s policy of 1940 as expressed in his 
pamphlet, “On New Democracy.” 

The key thesis of “On New Democracy” is 
simple enough. In the middle phase of the 
Sino-Japanese war (after the conclusion of 
the Hitler-Stalin pact, which got the Eu- 
ropean war going and greatly strengthened 
Moscow), Mao Tse-tung, now the head of the 
Chinese Communists, was under less pressure 
to make concessions to the Chinese National- 
ists than he had been in the prepact period. 
In accordance with Moscow’s desire to pro- 
tect its eastern flank, Mao maintained the 
anti-Japanese alliance with the Kuomin- 
tang, but he felt free to discuss the future 
development of China in terms of a not- 
yet-completed revolution. The second stage 
of this development was the Socialist revolu- 
tion, but the first and immediately sig- 
nificant stage was the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution, which aimed at the establish- 
ment of a democracy. Challenging the po- 
litical ideas of his Kuomintang allies, Mao 
stated that the to-be-created order would 
be a “new” democracy, which would come 
into being through a new type of bourgeois- 
democratic revolution. Instead of being led 
by the bourgeoisie, this new bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution would be led by the pro- 
letariat and, part of the proletarian 
and Socialist. world revolution, it would 
evolve into 

The serious student of communism realizes 
at once that the just-mentioned ideas were 
initiated by Lenin as early as 1905 and that 
after the Bolshevik revolution they were de- 
veloped by Lenin and Stalin. Both men 
stressed two important new features—(1) the 
Telation between the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution, Leninist style, and the proletarian 
world revolution, and (2) the supreme im- 
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portance of the Leninist bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution for the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries of the East, including, of 
course, India and China. 

The authors of the “Documentary His- 
tory” are fully aware of the Leninist-Stalinist 
origin of the theory of the new bourgeois- 
democratic revolution and democracy; but 
they claim that Mao was less well informed. 
Indeed, they claim that he presented this 
theory as his own: “as a genuinely new con- 
tribution to Marxist-Leninist theory—a con- 
tribution which had originated in China and 
which presumably placed its author, Mao 
Tse-tung, in the ranks of the great theoreti- 
cians of Marxism.” They dramatize their 
thesis by saying that “the gesture to create 
& new theory re-emphasizing ‘the historic 
peculiarities of the Chinese revolution’ origi- 
nated with Mao Tse-tung himself. It was a 
gesture with profound implications. It sug- 
gested that innovations within the Marxist- 
Leninist tradition could originate not only in 
Moscow but in other sectors of the world 
Communist movement as well” (Documen- 
tary History, pp. 260 ff.). 

Examination of. the text of On New De- 
mocracy leads to very different conclusions. 
It shows that Mao, after describing the 
Chinese bourgeois-democratic revolution as 
part of the proletarian world revolution 
states that this correct thesis of the Chinese 
revolution was already being propounded in 
China between 1924 anc 1927, but that at 
that time the meaning of this theoretical 
proposition was not yet fully expounded, and 
consequently it was only vaguely under- 
stood (Mao; “Selected Works,” III, p. 112). 
Thus, Mao does not claim that he created 
this theory in 1940, or that the Chinese Com- 
munists, who were vaguely familiar with it 
since the twenties, created it then. In fact, 
he states: “This correct thesis—ofr the Chi- 
nese revolution—propounded by the Chinese 
Communists is based on Stalin’s theory.” 
And to make his point crystal clear he re- 
produced two long Stalin quotations, the 
second tracing the key argument back to 
Lenin. In his concluding sentence, “From 
this it can be seen that there are two kinds 
of world revolution,” Mao once more ack- 
nowledged that he received his correct thesis 
of the new democratic revolution and de- 
mocracy from Stalin and Lenin. 

The avowed purpose of the “Documentary 
History” is to provide textual documentation 
for the major developments of Chinese com- 
munism. How then do its authors deal with 
these passages that are so important for es- 
stablishing Mao’s originality—or lack of 
originality? Very simply indeed. They omit 
them. After presenting Mao's exposition of 
the “correct thesis,” they skip over his re- 
mark that it was poorly understood by the 
Chinese Communists in 1924-27 and over his 
decisive statement that it was based on 
Stalin’s theory. They also skip over Mao’s 
quotations from Stalin. The passage they 
then reproduce begins with the words: “From 
this it is clear” [the official translation, as 
given above is “From this it can be seen”]. 
No reader would know from this arrange- 
ment that the summarizing phrase refers, 
not to Mao’s presentation of the correct 
thesis, but to its acknowledged Soviet source. 
~ It may be argued that On New Democracy 
is a long pamphlet and that therefore a 
selective reproduction is legitimate. This is 
true with one obvious qualification: The 
selected passages should indicate the major 
points of the text; and if the introductory 
note stresses the ce of a certain 
thesis, then the editors are in honor bound 
not to omit that are.crucial to the 
validity of this thesis. Anyone may repro- 
duce whatever he wants from Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf, but if he claims that Hitler was not 
really an anti-Semite and omits pas- 
sages that prove the contrary, he would not 
only violate fundamental rules of scholar- 
ship, but misrepresent history as well. 
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The authors of the “Documentary History,” 
who created the Maoist myth in 1951-52, 
had ample opportunities in subsequent stud- 
ies of Chinese thought to correct their errors. 
But instead of doing so, they repeated their 
key conclusions, which, as we have seen, are 
in the main based on a misrepresentation of 
Mao’s behavior in 1927 and 1940. In a re- 
view of Mao’s “Selected Works” written in 
1955 Schwartz failed to comment on the 
Hunan report, which in addition to being 
much longer than the version published in 
the “Documentary History,” had been doc- 
tored by Mao in a way which made the 
Maoist interpretation of the report com- 
pletely problematic. 

In 1958 Brandt, in a monograph on the 
Chinese united-front period of 1924-27, re- 
peats the claim that in the Hunan: report 
Mao “put himself on record with a view 
that conflicted sharply with Moscow's” 
(Brandt: “Stalin’s Failure in China,” 1958, 
p. 107). And in the same year, the senior 
member of the group, John K. Fairbank, in 
a revised edition of “The United States and 
China,” repeated the two key theses of the 
Maoist school. According to Pairbank, in 
1927 Mao asserted the vanguard role of the 
poor peasants “heretically”; and in “On New 
Democracy” Mao “put himself on the level 
of Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin as an original 
contributor to Communist theory.” 

These faulty views have gained wide cur- 
rency in the United States. Their damaging 
consequences are not restricted to their im- 
pact on purely academic understanding. 
For the political confusion they have en- 
gendered has strongly affected opinion- 
molders and policymakers in this country, 
and has thus hampered the development of 
a clear, consistent and farsighted policy for 
coping with the Chinese Communist threat. 
In this important respect, these views have 
done a distinct disservice to the free world. 

It is vital to our survival that the record 
be set straight, and a small but growing 
number of Far Eastern specialists are doing 
just that. A realistic comparative study of 
the historical roots of Chinese and Soviet 
communism is possible. And such a study 
enables us to remove the widespread miscon- 
ceptions regarding the character and intent 
of the present Chinese and, Soviet regimes. 

We know that Chinese Communist society, 
like other Communist orders, is faced with 
many conflicts. We know that numerous 
conflicts existed—and continue to exist— 
between the Chinese Communists and Mos- 
cow. But we know also that any analyst of - 
these internal and international tensions is 
apt to misjudge their significance as long 
as he believes that, because of a peculiar 
Maoist tradition, the Chinese Communists 
tend to be heretically different from orthodox 
Communists. 

This belief has supported the feeling that 
Mao’s land policy of 1949 expressed again his 
inclination to be an agrarian reformer—ac- 
tually, he deprived the peasants of the land 
newly distributed to them as soon as he was 
strong enough to do so. It has strengthened 
the view that Mao’s collectivization was dif- 
ferent because it was gradualistic—actually, 
the gradualistic pattern was outlined by 
Stalin as early as 1930, and it was put into 
practice in East Europe after World War II. 
It has encouraged the pleas for U.S. recogni- 
tion of Communist China as a means of 
weaning Peiping away from Moscow—ac- 
tually, recognition would bulwark Mao’s con- 
viction that the West is stupid and tottering 
and will be destroyed faster through the 
combined efforts of the Communist bloc. It 
has favored the idea that Mao was different 
and perhaps heretical, when in 1957 he made 
an analysis of contradictions under social- 
ism—actually, this problem was comprehen- 
sively discussed in the US.S.R., particularly 
after Andrei Zdhanov’s speech in 1947—and 
when he listed among them contradictions 
between the government and the people. 


. 
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Ih the last instance Mao elaborated a point 
that Khrushchev had made in his criticism 
of Stalin on February 24-25, 1956. But Mao 
generalized and explained in public what 
Khrushchev had treated specifically and be- 
hind closed doors. Thus Mao’s procedure 
displayed distinctive features, and this was 
also the case when he set out to organize 
supercollectives: communes. 

These problems deserve the most careful 
consideration. But our analysis will be ade- 
quate only if we are fully aware of the con- 
ceptual and evaluative mistakes of the past 
and if we systematically develop the tools 
needed for the comparative study of Chinese 
doctrine and strategy. 

The survival of the free world hangs in the 
balance today. Though this is no time for 
name calling, it is no time, either, for with- 
holding vital criticism such as has been made 
here. It has been said that the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of 
Eton. Today, the ideas which the scholars 
and opinion molders hold are no less crucial 
for the decisions the policymakers will make. 
Where, then, we may ask, are the schools, the 
universities, the foundations, and research 
centers that will determine victory—or de- 
feat—in the present cold war? 


Robert H. Goddard—House Joint 
Resolution 19 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein a recent 
very ably written and timely editorial, 
“The 40-Year Trip to the Moon,” which 
appeared in a recent edition of the 
Worcester Telegram. 

This editorial, commenting on the 
gold medal authorized by Congress in 
recognition of the great scientist, Prof. 
Robert H. Goddard, deals with signifi- 
cant portions of the career of this great 
man, 

Viewing his relations with the Gevern- 
ment in retrospect and appreciating that 
out of his early scientific papers pub- 
lished many years ago came the basic 
ideas that made possible the recent 
rocket flight to the moon, it is evident 
that this honor has been all too long 
delayed. 

To send a rocket to the moon was Pro- 
fessor Goddard’s dream. Beset by an 
army of incredulous skeptics and doubt- 
ing Thomases, he persisted with little 
encouragement indeed to conduct his 
complex experiments. 

Looking back at his sorry experiences 
and the shabby treatment he received 
from Government officials and others, 
one fact stands out with stark clarity— 
leck of vision, yes, with few exceptions, 
even lack of common courtesy and con- 
sideration from Government officials and 
the industrial and academic leaders of 
Goddard’s day. 

A crippling intolerance of his ideas 
faced -him at almost every turn. More 
often than not, he was rejected and 
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turned aside. In only a few instances 
was he encouraged and helped. Only 
his incredible courage and tenacity sus- 
tained him. ‘ 

If Government officials had exhibited, 
even so moderately, a degree of interest 
in Goddard’s revolutionary concepts that 
the Germans displayed in the few years 
prior to World War II, this country 
would, without a doubt, be so far out in 
front in the current missile race and in 
space exploration that no other nation 
could presently match us. : 

But we cannot cry over spilled milk, 
nor in pardonably lamenting the stupid 
decisicns of Government officials and 
others that turned Professor Goddard 
brusquely aside when he was on the 
threshold of miraculous achievements. 
It is too late to cancel out these grotesque 
errors of judgment. 

That they have gravely handicapped 
this Nation in its military posture, in 
national defense, and in exploration po- 
tential could never be denied. These 
errors have irreparably harmed Ameri- 
can science and the national interest, 
safety, and well-being. 

That they have given to our possible 
enemies immeasurable advantages which 
the American Nation itself should have 
achieved is very clear. 

We can only make the best of these 
grave mistakes and the ghastly critical 
situation that has directly flowed from 
them. 

At the same time, we should more than 
piously hope that such mistakes shall 
not be made again; more importantly, 
that they are not being made even now, 
as numerous indications suggest. 

I am gratified that at least House 
Joint Resolution 19, which I introduced 
in the Congress, also sponsored by my 
distinguished colleague, Congressman 
DONOHUE, was so fittingly passed and 
written into law. Itat least affords some 
measure of belated recognition for one 
of history’s greatest men. . 

The editorial referred to follows: 
{From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, 
Sept, 14, 1959] 

THe 40-YrEaR Trip TO THE Moon 

“In my experiments I generally used a 
powder with an energy content of 563 
calories per pound. With such a propellant, 
it would be possible to shoot a device * * * 
as far as the moon.” (Dr. Robert H. God- 
dard in his paper on “A Method of Reach- 


ing Extreme Altitudes,” submitted to the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1919.) 

It was never given this man to see his 
dream come true. But he knew—40 years 
ago—that scientists could and would land a 
rocket on the moon. Goddard’s conviction 
— the basic work which he did in the field 

ave proved to be the most im 
propellant of all. ee 

While the Russians are getting credit f 

or 
landing the first manmade device on the 
moon's surface, it is appropriate to acknowl- 
edge the man who first told us (and them) 
that the feat could be accomplished 

Congress has voted a gold medal in 
of the late Robert H. Goddard, and oa 
ute could be more deserved. As the pioneer 
of rocketry, he merits all the honor that we— 
or the space age—can give him. 

Goddard was a shy man and 
by the sensationalism with which } Sao 


press. As a man of science, he was 
at the popular distortions of his ideas fea tne 


; Septemb 


exaggerated reports of his undertakf; 
wanted a privacy he could rarely a 
he also wanted an acceptance of hig 
that a fearful and incredulous ; 
denied him. 

Thanks to the vision and genero 
few individuals, Charles D. Walcott, 
Smithsonian Institution, Charles A. 
bergh, and Daniel Guggenheim, Godd 
able to carry his experiments forwar¢ 
modest scale. If he had been able % 
suade the American military leaders 
time that the rocket could be utilized 
instrument of national defense, the st 
World War II might have been far 4 
As it was, the United States did ‘not 
military rocketry. until the Germ 
copying some of Goddard’s later r 
produced the V-2 weapons used 
Britain. 

Emerson’s observation that “to be 
to be misunderstood” was all too applies 
to Robert H. Goddard. But on the day ia 
week that Congress voted a gold medal 
his honor, the Strategic Air Com 
launched a ballistic missile which tr 
4,400 miles from California to Wake Isl 
On the same day, in the Caribbean, a reco 
crew aboard a Navy destroyer pulled f 
the water a test version of a space caps 
designed to carry the first American & 
naut into space. oe 

The quiet Worcester physicist whose de 
mination and genius opened a new epoch 
human history had at last beyond all qi 
tion been recognized both by his Gove 
ment and by science. =a 

And the newest scar on the moon’ss 
face is testimony to Goddard’s gre 
With his rockets he launched the Wi 
science which has produced such triump 


Lest We Forget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWIN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
view of the tremendous public inter 
and sincere concern that citizens” 
the land have displayed in the visit) 
Soviet Dictator Khrushchev to @ 
United States, I enclose what I cons 
to be one of the most interesting @ 
thought provoking editorials that I 
seen regarding this question. 

This editorial appeared in a Tete 
issue of the Chicago Daily Calumet, 
of the outstanding community | 
papers in the country: 

Lest We ForcretT 
LEST WE FORGET—-WHAT THEY HAVE 

Khrushchev said: 

“If you den’t like us, don’t acc 
invitations and don’t invite us to con 
you. Whether you like it or not, 
on our side. We will bury you.” 

“If anyone thinks that our smiles @ 
abandonment. of the teachings of Marz 
gels, and Lenin, he is deceiving @ 
cruelly.. Those who expect this to Hay 
might just as well wait for a shrimp 
how to whistle.” eee 

“The Communists will destroy capi 
not with nuclear weapons but througs 
spread of the ideology. We are as &u 
this as we are sure the sun will rise # 


row. All we have to do is grease our 
with butter.” Oe 
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“Communism will sooner or later rule the 
world. We live in the epic of revolution.” 

What Lenin said: 

“Promises are like pie crusts—made to be 
broken.” 

“We have to use any ruse, dodges, tricks, 
cunning, unlawful method, concealment, and 
unveiling of the faith.” 

“We will encircle the United States which 
will be the last bastion of capitalism. We 
will not have to attack. It will fall like an 
overripe. fruit into our hands.” 

What Stalin said: 

“Words must have no relation to action— 
otherwise what kind of diplomacy is it? 
Words are one thing, actions another. Good 
words are a mask for concealment of bad 
deeds. “Sincere diplomacy is no more pos- 
sible than dry water or iron wood.” 

What Trotsky said: 

“We are in the phase of permanent. revolu- 
tion. It will go on, without interruption, 
until one side or the other is lying con- 
quered on the ground.” 

What Koslov said: — 

“My trip to America has only confirmed 
what I thought of this country before I ar- 
rived. I repeat the words of Mr. Khrushchev 
who asserted: that ‘the children of the pres- 
ent-day Americans will live in a Communist 
society,’” 

What Dimitrov said: 

“We are sometimes accused of departing 
from our Communist principles. What stu- 
pidity, what blindness * * * all the ins and 
outs of our tactics are directed to a single 
end—the world revolution.” 

“We must always remember that one sym- 
pathizer is generally worth more than a dozen 
militant Communists. A university profes- 
sor, who without being a party member lends 
himself to the interests of the Soviet Union, 
is worth more than a 100 men with party 
cards. A writer of reputation, or a retired 
general, are worth more than 500 poor devils 
who don’t know any better than to get them- 
selves beaten up by the police. Every man 
has his value, his merit. The writer who, 
without being a party member, defends the 
Soviet Union, the union leader who is out- 
side our ranks but defends Soviet interna- 
tional policy, is worth more than a thousand 
party members.” 

What Manuilski said: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. To win we will need 
the element of surprise. The bourgeoisie will 
have to bé put to sleep. So we will begin by 
launching the most spectacular peace move-+ 
ment on record. There’ will be electrifying 
overtures and unheard-of concessions. The 
capitalistic countries, stupid and deeadent, 
will rejoice to cooperate in their own destruc- 
tion. They will leap at another chance to be 
friends. As soon as.their guard is down, we 
will smash them with our clenched fist.” 

LEST WE FORGET—WHAT THEY HAVE DONE 

hundred million enslaved people 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Twenty-eight million in Communist slave 
labor camps. _ 

Millions upon millions of innocent ‘men, 
women, and children Killed by Communists 
since 1917. 


They have already enlisted the aid of 1 
million Americans-to Communist causes. 


Four hundred and fifty American 
of the Chinese Reds still in the hands of 
Communists after 73 meetings at Geneva. 
We have failed to have a single American 
released or accounted for. 


the past 25 years the United States 
has had 3,400 meetings with the-Communists, 
including Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, Panmun- 
jom, and Geneva. The negotiators spoke- 
million words (700 volumes). 
led’ to 52 major agreements, and the Com- 
munists have broken 50 of them. As Lenin 
says, “Promises are like piecrusts—made to 
be broken,” | 
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Khrushchev’s Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, when. it 
was unced that the President had 
invited emier Nikita. Khrushchev to 
visit our country I-received a great deal 
of mail concerning the wisdom of this 
decision. Among the many letters I re- 
ceived’ was one from James A. McCulley, 
an interested and devoted citizen who 
makes his home in Glen Dale, W. Va., my 
hometown. - 

In this letter Mr. McCulley sets forth 
three points which he believes we should 
follow during the period of time that this 
man is in. our country. 

Mr. McCulley feels strongly upon the 
subject on which he writes, and I submit 
his letter for inclusion in the Recorp, re- 
spectfully referring its contents to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

GLEN DALE, W. Va., August 71, 1959. 
Hon. Arcu A. Moore, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ArcH: I write to urge you to vote 
for Congressman Lane’s resolution which 


calls for the Congress to oppose officially the™ 


proposed visit of Premier Khrushchev to our 
country. The resolution was introduced in 
the House of Representatives on Tuesday, 
August 4. Also I would urge you to use 
every effort and influence at your command 
to stop Khrushchev’s visit. 

Let there be no misunderstanding as to 
my position in this matter. I hold that no 
good can come of this visit. This conclusion 
is based on lessons of contemporary history. 
To accord the Butcher of Budapest a hero's 
welcome, and that in effect is what is 
planned, would label our recent solemn 
proclamation of Captive Nations Week a 
sham and a mere lipservice. it woula tarow 
to the winds our efforts and sacrifices and 
expenditures of billions of the American 
taxpayers’ money for the past 14 years—all 
aimed at winning the captive nations to our 
side. 

I resent the announced plan and appeal 
to the press, TV, and: radio by those arrang- 
ing. the visit, an. appeal to mold public 
opinion so that a hero’s welcome will be 
given the despot who but a few weeks ago 
boasted that he would bury American 
democracy and that President Eisenhower's 
grandchildren’would live in America under 
communism. This kind of scheming on the 
part of those in Government is utterly re- 
pulsive to me as an American citizen. In 
American eee government is the tool 
of the people. The people are not tools of 
the government. 

I have had great respect for and confi- 
dence in President Eisenhower. In. this 
case I believe his intentions are good and 
sincere, however not. well founded. I be- 
lieve the President has been ill-advised and 
misled—perhaps deliberately—by individuals 
in or out of Government and whose politi- 
cal beliefs are rooted in the ideologies of 
pve ae communism rather than in Ameri- 


can democracy. 
If worse-comes to worse-and the visit takes 
Place, then: I urge the following course of 
action by the people in the vi- 


Mr. Khrushchev is in the area. This would 
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symbolize to all that the American people 
want nothing to do with this murderer of 
millions, and: that those: who have made this 
visit possible have deserted American 
principle. 

2. Pull the shades in. all homes, stores, 
business houses and buildings, turn out the 
lights: and drape the store fronts and en- 
trances in black. This would symbolize our 
sorrow for the countless victims of atheistic 
communism which Mr. Khrushchey repre- 
sents. Many of these innocent victims are 
relatives and friends of. good American 
citizens. 

8. Display the Stars and Stripes upside 
down. This would tell all that we are a 
disgraced nation in distress so long as Mr. 
Khrushchev remains within its borders. 

I was quite disappointed to read that you 
favor Mr. Khrushehev’'s visit under certain 
conditions or with certain qualifications, 
details of which were not given. You have 
been a most capable representative for our 
district. I know of no one in the past who 
has been so capable and so hard working: 
I have always voted for and supported you. 
In some instances I may. not have been in 
harmony with your decisions, however, I 
have always felt that you have had the 
welfare of the people at heart. 

In this case I ask that you reconsider and 
take a firm stand against the proposed visit 
of the Butcher of Budapest. There are too 
many in this district whose relatives and 
friends have been murdered or who languish 
in prison because of Mr. Ehrushchev and 
company. 

Sincerely, 
Jim McCuLLer. 


DAV Services in Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, an excep~ 
tional record of vital rehabilitation serv- 
ices freely extended to thousands of Ken- 
tucky citizens has recently come to my 
attention. The organization rendering 
these services, the Disabled American 
Veterans, is well known to all of us, but 
the breadth and extent of their great 
humanitarian efforts apparently passes 
unnoticed and certainly is not appre- 
ciated to the extent. that they should be. 

DAV SETUP 


Of the several congressionally char- 
tered veteran organizations, the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Veterans, and so 
forth, which have State departments and 
local chapters, the DAV is the only. such 
organization composed exclusively of 
those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces. of the. United States, or of some 
country allied with it,.during time of 
war. 

Formed in 1920, under the leadership 
of Judge Robert 8S. Marx, DAV legisla- 
tive activities have benefited every com- 
pensated disabled veteran. Its present 
national commander is Bill H. Fribley, 
of Crestline, Kans. Its national adju- 
tant is John.E. Feighner, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Its nai legislative director is 
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Elmer N. Freudenberger; its national di- 
rector of claims, Cicero F. Hogan, and its 
national director of employment rela- 
tions, John W. Burris, all located at its 
national service headquarters at 1701 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. - 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disabilities, 
some 2 million, the DAV can never aspire 
to become the largest of the several vet- 
eran organizations. Nevertheless, since 
shortly after its formation in’ 1920, the 
DAV National Headquarters, located in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has maintained the 
largest staff of any veteran organization 
of full-time trained . national service 
officers. 





DAV SERVICE OFFICERS 


One hundred and thirty-eight of them 
are located in the 63 regional and 3 dis- 
trict offices of the U.S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and in its central office in 
Washington, D.C. They have ready ac- 
cess to the official claim records of those 
claimants who have given them their 
powers of attorney. All of them being 
war-handicapped veterans themselves, 
these service officers are sympathetic 
and alert to the problems of other less 
well-informed claimants. 

The DAV national service officer in 
Kentucky is Mr. James M. Howard, 
located in the Veterans’ Administration 
regional office, 1405 West Broadway, 
Louisville. Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals coming under the jurisdiction 
of this office are a 350-bed general medi- 
cal hospital at Fort Thomas; a 1,171- 
bed neuropsychiatric hospital at Lexing- 
ton, a 494-bed general medical hospital 
at Louisville, and a 186-bed tuberculosis 
hospital at Outwood, Ky. 

KENTUCKY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


The department commander is Mr. 
Troy Bowling, Lexington, Ky., and the 
department adjutant is Mr. Edward A. 
Gafford, 1908 Woodfield Road, Louisville, 
Ky. Mr. Gafford also is a past national 
junior vice commander; presently he is 
a member of the Kentucky State Parole 
Board and chairman of the Finance 
Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. Mr. Raymond D. 
Webb, Louisville, an employee of the 
Kentucky Selective Service System, 
serves as the assistant department ad- 
jutant; he is a disabled navai veteran 
with long government service. 

During the last fiscal year, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration paid out $95,358,000 
for its veteran program in Kentucky, 
including disability compensation to its 
38,486 service-disabled veterans. These 


Federal expenditures in Kentucky fur- . 


nish substantial purchasing power in all 
sommunities. 

Only about 12 percent, or 4,529, are 
members of the 62 DAV chapters in 
Kentucky. This is a strange record in 
view of the very outstanding record of 
personalized activities and ac- 
complishments of the DAV national 
service officer in behalf of Kentucky 
veterans and dependents during the last 
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10 fiscal years, as revealed by the fol- 
lowing statistics: 


Claimants contacted (esti- 
ted 72, 602 


DU ie oii oiGin cen 
Claims folders reviewed--_--- 60, 418 
Appearances before rating 

EN SS ee 0 40,717 
Compensation increases ob- 

Ce ee ee Fe 4,743 
Service connections obtained - 1, 526 
Nonservice pensions obtained. 2, 162 
Death benefits obtained__--- 621 
Total amount monetary bene- 

fits obtained........-----.- $2, 952, 001. 58 


These figures do not include the ac- 


‘complishments of other:national service 


officers on duty in the central office of 
the Veterans’ Administration, handling 
appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
surance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32; and in 
the central office they handled 58,282 re- 
views and appeals, resuJting in mone- 
tary benefits of $5,337,389.05. Propcr- 
tionate additional benefits were thereby 
obtained for Kentucky veterans, their 
dependents, and their survivors. 
SERVICES BEYOND STATISTICS 


These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized advice, counsel, and as- 
sistd@ice extended to all of the claimants 
who have contacted DAV service officers 
in person, by telephone, and by letter. 
Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans, only about 10 percent 
of whom were DAV members, their de- 
pendents, and others, in response to 
their varied claims for service connec- 
tion, disability compensation, medical 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic 
appliances, vocational training, insur- 
ance, death compensation or pension, 
VA guarantee loans for homes, farms, 
and business, and so forth. Helpful ad- 
vice was also given as to counseling and 
placement into suitable, useful employ- 
ment—to utilize their remaining abili- 
ties—civil service examinations, appoint- 
ments, retentions, retirement benefits, 
and multifarious other problems. Every 
claim presents different problems, 

VETERANS’ BENEFITS NOT AUTOMATIC 


Too few Americans fully realize that 
governmental benefits are not automati- 
cally aw to disabled veterans, not 
given on a silver platter. Frequently, 
because of lack of official records, death 
or disappearance of former buddies and 
associates, lapse of memory with the 
passage of time, lack of information and 
experience, proof of the legal service 
connection of a disability becomes ex- 
tremely difficult, too many times impos- 
sible. A Claims and Rating Board can 
obviously not grant favorable action 
merely based on the opinions, impres- 
sions or conclusions of persons who sub- 
mit notarized affidavits. Specific, de- 
tailed, pertinent facts are essential. 
The Veterans’ Administration, which 
acts as judge and jury, cannot properly 
prosecute claims against itself. As the 
defendant, in effect, the U.S. Veterans’ 
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Administration must award the benefits 

provided under the laws administered by 

it, only under certain conditions. 
PROSECUTING CLAIMS 


A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely why his 
claim may previously have been denied 
and then specifies what additional evi- 
dence is essential. The claimant must 
necessarily bear the burden of obtaining 
such fact-giving affidavit evidence. The 
experienced national service officer will, 
of course, advise him as to its possible 
improvement, before presenting same to 
the adjudication agency, in the light of 
all of the circumstances, and facts, and 
of the pertinent laws, precedents, regula- 
tions, and schedule of disability ratings. 
No DAV national service officer, I feel 
certain, ever uses his skill, except in be- 
half of worthy claimants, with justifiable 
claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed, because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very signifi- 
cant, as pointed out by the DAV Acting 
National Director of Claims Chester A. 
Cash, that a much higher percentage of 
those claims which have been prepared 
and presented with the aid of the DAV, 
or other veterans’ organization’s national 
service officer, are eventually favorably 
acted upon, than is the case as to those 
claimants who have not given their pow- 
ers of attorney to any such special advo- 
cate, ’ 

VA REVIEWS 

Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years ago, 
the disability compensation payments of 
about 37,200 veterans have been discon- 
tinued, and reduced as to about 27,300 
others at an aggregate loss to them of 
more than $28 million per year. About 
2 percent—0.018—of such discontin- 
uances and reductions have probably 
occurred as to disabled veterans in Ken- 
tucky, with a consequent loss of about 
$560,000 per year. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veteran organization. Judg- 
ing by the past, such unfavorable adjudi- 
cations will occur as to an additional 
equal number or more during the next 3 
years, before such review is completed. 
I urge every disabled veteran in Ken- 
tucky to give his power of attorney to 
the national service officer of the DAV, 
or of some other veteran organization, 
or of the American Red Cross, just as a 
protective measure. 

DAV COSTS FOR SERVICES 


The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of a competent, expert national 
service officer. 

Measured by the DAV’s overall cost of 
about $12,197,600 during a 10-year pe- 
riod, one would find that it has expended , 
about $3.50 for each claim folder re- 
viewed, or about $8.80 for each rating- 
board appearance, or, again, about $22.70 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
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obtained, or about $54 for each compen- 
sation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monetary 
benefits for claimants for each dollar 
expended by the DAV for its national 
service. officer setup. Moreover, such 
benefits will generally continue for many 
years. 





FINANCING DAV SERVICES 


Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the veterans serv- 
ice organization receives no Government 
subsidy whatsoever. In the case of the 
DAV it is enabled to maintain its na- 
tionwide staff of expert national serv- 
ice officers primarily because of income 
from membership dues collected by its 
local chapters and from the net income 
on its Idento-Tag—miniature automo- 
bile license tags—project, owned by the 
DAV and operated by its employees, 
most of whom are disabled veterans, their 
wives, or their widows, or other handi- 
capped Americans—a rehabilitation 
project in thus furnishing them with 
useful employment. Incidentally, with- 
out checking as to whether they had pre- 
viously sent in a donation, more than 
1 million owners of sets of lost keys have 
received them back from the DAV’s 
Idento-Tag Department, 4,176 of whom, 
during the last 8 years, were Kentucky 
residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as will enable if to maintain 
the invaluable nationwide service setup 
on a more adequate basis. So much more 
could be accomplished for distressed dis- 
abled veterans, if the DAV could be en- 
abled, financially, to maintain an ex- 
pert service officer in every one of the 
173 VA hospitals. 

During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, aggregating $3,300,- 
000 exclusively for salaries to its national 
service officers. . Its reserves having been 
thus nearly exhausted, the DAV Service 
Foundation is therefore very much in 
need of the generous support of all serv~ 
iced claimants, DAV members, and other 
social-minded Americans, by direct do-— 
nations, by. designations in insurance 
policies, by bequests in wills, by assign- 
ments of stocks and bonds, and by estab- 
lishing special types of trust funds. 

PERPETUAL REHABILITATION FUNDS 

A special type of memorial trust. fund 
originated ‘about 3 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veterans members of the 
DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., which es- 
tablished the first perpetual ‘rehabilita~ 
tion fund of $1,000 with the DAV .Serv- 
ice Foundation. Recently it added 
another $100 thereto. Since then, every 
DAV unit in that State has established 
such a special memorial trust fund, 
ranging from $100 to $1,100, equivalent 
to about $5 per DAV member. 

SUPPORTING AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS 

Each claimant who has received any 
such rehabilitation service can help to 
make it possible for the DAV to continue 
such excellent rehabilitation services in 
Kentucky by sending in donations to the 
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DAV Service Foundation, 1707 18th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. Every 
such servieed claimant who is eligible 
can and should also become a DAV mem- 
ber, preferably a life member. 

Every American can help to make our 
government more representative by be~- 
ing a supporting member of at least one 
organization which refiects his interests 
and viewpoints, labor unions, trade as- 
sociations, and various religious, frater- 
nal and civic associations. All of Amer- 
ica’s veterans ought to be members of 
one’ or more of the' patriotic, service- 
giving veterans organizations—United 
Spanish War Veterans, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the American Legion, the 
Veterans of World War I, the Disabled 
American Veterans, and the Amvets. All 
of America’s disabled defenders, who are 
receiving disability compansation, have 
greatly’ benefited by their own official 
voice—the DAV. 





Congress and the Doctor 


EXTENSION af REMARKS 


‘HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, many important national issues 
of concern. to America’s doctors are 
presently pending before the Congress 
of the United States. These issues 
range from proposals for a form of com- 
pulsory national health insurance to 
Federal. aid for medical schools, and 
from tax equality for professional -re- 
tirement programs to inflation. The 
latter—inflation—constitutes our most 
serious domestic problem. 

In the recently completed ist session 
of the .86th Congress, active considera- 
tion was given to several of these sub- 
jects. It is likely that the second ses- 
sion, beginning next January, will find 
further legislative action being taken. 
Accordingly, as the elected Representa- 
tive of the patriotic citizens of the 18th 
Pennsylvania Congressional Dictrict, it 
is appropriate that a report of these leg- 
islative matters be made to the distin- 
guished doctors whom I am honored to 
include among my constituents. 

Before dealing with specific legislative 
subjects, I would observe that present- 
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believe as Americans and by supporting 
the candidates who stand for those 
principles. 

It was my privilege recently to pre- 
pare a commentary for publication in 
the AMA News in which I urged doctors 
to abandon their traditional avoidance 
of political matters. In that article I 
said that awareness by the doctors of the 
political realities is necessary in the in- 
terest of good medicine for the benefit 
of our Nation’s citizenry. I acknowl- 
edged that “medical doctors are fine pa- 
triotic Americans with one very serious 
shortcoming.” The serious shortcom- 
ing to which I referred was the way in 
which doctors shun politics and political 
activities as though such things were 
someone else’s responsibility. I went on 
to urge doctors “to assume their full 
citizenship roles with greater diligence 
by participating in that American insti- 
tution—polities.” In that article I said 
in part as follows: 

American physicians should acquaint 
themselves with the principles and the rec- 
ords in office of the two great national politi- 
cal parties. They should support with their 
endeavors and their resources the candidates 
of the party they find best qualified to 
assume responsibility of government at the 
Federal, State, and local levels. Through 
their daily contact with the people, doctors 
and other professional men are particularly 
qualified to understand the needs and con- 
cerns of the citizens they serve and can bring 
their leadership to bear in achieving meri- 
torious national objectives. 

This political activity of a doctor would be 
in his self-interest as a citizen and even more 
important it would be in the best interest of 
our Nation and our community life across the 
land. 


In essence, it is my conviction that the 
issues confronting our Nation are so cru- 
cial in terms of human welfare, the pres- 
ervation of our free enterprise way of 
life, and the continued greatness of our 
Nation that America’s doctors must find 
opportunity to become patriotic political 
forces so that our communities, States, 
and Nation can benefit from their in- 
formed viewpoints. 

Among the legislative highlights of 
direct interest to medical practitioners 
on which action was taken during this 
past session of Congress was a bill, H.R. 
10, which I was privileged to cosponsor, 
providing tax deferment on self-employ- 
ment income paid into a restricted re- 
tirement program. This so-called Simp- 
son-Keogh bill would remove from our 
Federal tax structure a present dis- 
crimination against self-employed indi- 
viduals and would tend to give to such 
taxpayers comparable retirement oppor- 
tunities with that accorded under pres- 
ent law to employed persons. I am 
happy to report that we were successful 
in having this legislation approved by the 
Committee on Ways and Means and by 
the House of Representatives. It is now 
pending before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and it is my hope that the legis- 
lative process on this meritorious pro- 
posal can be successfully completed next 


Other matters of direct interest to 
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subject of social security amendments. 
These include old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage for physicians, medi- 
cal and hospital care for OASI bene- 
ficiaries, and the administration of exist- 
ing health and medical programs under 
the Social Security Act. 

The question of whether or not doc- 
tors should be mandatorily brought 
within the coverage of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is a problem that the Congress 
has been considering for several years. 
Recently a number of State medical so- 
cieties, including Pennsylvania, have 
gone on record as being in favor of such 
an extension of coverage. It is possible 
that this subject will again be before 
the Congress next year. It must be 
acknowledged that there are Valid argu- 
ments representing both the pros and 
cons of this question. 

In summary form the arguments in 
favor of such coverage for doctors in- 
clude the facts that doctors as consumers 
pay at least in part the cost of covering 
other individuals under the act. This re- 
sults because the employment taxes to 
some extent are passed on as a cost of 
doing business. If the doctor is required 
to pay for the protection of others under 
the program, he might just as well par- 
ticipate in the program himself. Social 
security benefits are tax free and as such 
could be an important consideration in a 
doctor’s retirement plan either for age 
or disability as well as protection for his 
survivors. 

The arguments against coverage of 
physicians include a recognition of the 
fact that doctors for the most part do 
not retire as early as most other groups 
and that they would therefore not have a 
reasonable expectation of recouping in 


’ benefits the amount of their tax contri- 


butions. This is a factor of increasing 
significance in the years ahead when the 
tax rate ultimately is scheduled to go as 
high as 6% percent on an annual taxable 
base of $4,800 on self-employed income. 
It will be my purpose to continue to give 
careful study to the relative merits per- 
taining to this issue so that I may prop- 
erly represent the best interests of the 
medical profession. 

The second legislative matter concern- 
ing social security that is of direct in- 
terest to the medical profession involves 
the so-called Forand bill, H.R. 4700, 
which would provide hospital, nursing 
home, and certain medical benefits for 
OASI beneficiaries. This legislation was 
the subject of public hearings by the 
Committee on Ways and Means this past 
July. During the course of these -hear- 
ings the Medical Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania was ably represented be- 
fore the committee by a distinguished 
general practitioner from nearby Indi- 
ana, Pa., Dr. Daniel H. Bee, who is chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the State 
society. 

Dr. Bee properly expressed concern 


the proposal on individual initiative and 
self-help and the possible disruptive 
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consequence to the all-important phy- 
sician-patient relationship. Dr. Bee 
pointed out the great progress we have 
made in our State of Pennsylvania in 
providing medical care for our aged and 
he called attention to the fact that in 
our State no aged or indigent person has 
gone without medical care providing he 
seeks this care from his physician. 

In a speech in the House of Represent- 
atives which I made on August 27, 1959, 
on this subject, I called the attention 
of my colleagues to the progress that 
the medical profession working in con- 
junction with the insurance industry is 
making “to assure adequate medical care 
for all our citizens on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis and within the framework of 
our free enterprise system.” I went on 
to say: 

This progress is being made without sub- 
jecting the medical profession to domina- 
tion by the dictates of Government bureauc- 
racy and without launching cur Nation on 
the discredited path of a system of national 
health insurance. It is encouraging to me 
that our citizens dealing on the basis of 
free enterprise have made the progress that 
has been achieved in meeting their medical 
and health needs by individual and collective 
initiative without reliance on Government 
paternalism. 


I am confident that further consider- 
ation of the Forand bill will be before 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
the Congress next year. It is imporiunt 
that those who do not believe that LR. 
4700 represents a workable solution to 
medical care needs for the aged should 
develop appropriate alternatives. It 
will, of course, be my purpose next year 
to continue my endeavors in cooperation 
with the medical profession to guard our 
citizens and Nation against the disas- 
trous consequences of compulsory na- 
tional health insurance. 

In November of this year the Subcom- 
mittee on the Administration of the So- 
cial Security Laws will conduct a public 
hearing on the manner in which the so- 
cial security disability program is being 
administered. It is likely that medical 
organizations will be represented by 
spokesmen at these hearings. 

Other important legislative highlights 
in the past session of Congress included 
an expanded program of nursing home 
development with the Federal Housing 
Administration guaranteeing up to 75 
percent of private loans for construction 
of proprietary nursing homes. A health 
insurance program for civilian Federal 
workers was also approved. The Medi- 
care program of treating qualified de- 
pendents of military personnel in civil- 
ian hospitals was also approved. For 
fiscal year 1960, $400 million was author- 
ized for the Nationa! Institutes of Health 
and an augmented Hill-Burton program 
of Federal aid for hospital construction 
was also authorized. With respect to in- 
ternational implications of medicine the 
Senate approved a $50 million annual 
program for international medical re- 
search, and it is likely that this proposal 
will receive House consideration next 


The foregoing summary calls to the 
attention of the medical practitioners in 
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the 18th Pennsylvania Congressional Dis. 
trict some of the legislative considera- 
tions before the Congress. It is my hope 
that during the adjournment period and 
during the legislative session next year 
I will have opportunity to discuss these 
matters and other national issues with 
the distinguished members of the medical 
profession in my district either individ- 
ually or at meetings of their respective 
county medical societies. It is my hope 
that by working together in this way for 
the betterment of our citizens’ health 
and the improvement of the ‘medical 
services available to them, we can con- 
tribute to soundly conceived medical 
progress. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
give deserved praise to the great con- 
tribution the doctors in my district have 
made to the public advancement through 
their professional service and through 
their selfless contributions to community 
welfare. The role of a doctor is one of 
great responsibility, and I am proud of 
the manner in which the members of the 
medical profession in my constituency 
have without exception wholeheartedly 
and capably fulfilled that responsibility. 





Water Recreation Facilities in Colorado 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, water 
recreation facilities are precious in Colo- 
rado. We are far from the great oceans 
and natural lakes of this country. Many 
of the big water bodies we have in Colo- 
rado are manmade. j 

For this reason we perhaps relish and 
cherish water sports and water recrea- 
tion in Colorado to a greater degree than 
the areas blessed with abundant water. 

The sport of water skiing, for example, 
had its American introduction at Sloan’s 
Lake in Denver many years ago. 

A Coloradan who deserves a full 
measure of credit for development of 
Colorado water recreation facilities is R. 
James Malloy of 811 South Gilpin Street, 
Denver. 

Jim Malloy, an employee of the US. 
Bureau of Reclamation, working through 
private citizen organizations on his own 
time, has devoted virtually all his after- 
work hours to development of new f- zil- 
ities for boaters, water skiers, swimmers, 
and fishermen. 

Recently Jim Malloy’s friends in Colo- 
rado boating organizations recommend- 
ed him for the Denver Post’s gallery of 


fame as Colorado’s No. 1 spo for 
1959. e. 

On August 29 Jim Malloy was saluted 
in the Post’s gallery of fame for his “suc- 
cessful efforts to have Cherry Creek Res- 
ervoir developed as a State recreation 
area.” 
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The Post said: 
Even before this project was completed 
Malloy was working toward the opening of 
other recreation sites, and some of them have 
been or will be opened to the public soon. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter of appreciation from 
Jim Malloy’s friends to the Denver Post 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Cat QUEAL, 
The Denver Post, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Ques: We are writing this letter 
in appreciation of a Colorado and Denver 
citizen who we feel should because of his 
personal accomplishments in the last 4 yéars 
in the field of recreational development for 
the people of Colorado be given public recog- 
nition. 

We refer to R. James Malloy, a respected 
member of practically every boating and 
wildlife organization in the State and who 
some 4 years ago was the first person to start 
@ crusade to impound water behind Cherry 
Creek Reservoir. His and our dream was 
culminated this summer when the State 
parks and recreation department opened this 
area for the people of Colorado. 

Because of the hundreds of letters he 
wrote to Federal agencies, State officials, and 
to the Colorado congressional delegation, and 
the many personal conferences with all. con- 
cerned in pursuit of his dream that this area 
should be fully developed as a recreational 
area, he can truly be called the father of 
the Cherry Creek recreational development. 

Coincidently with the Cherry Creek project, 
he had his sights on other recreational areas 
that he felt should be made available to the 
people of Colorado. After 2 years of nego- 
tiation, on April 24 of this year, he personally 
negotiated a contract and agreement with 
the Denver Water Board to open Antero Res- 
ervoir for boating and boat fishing only, with 
Cheesman, Gross, and Eleven Mile Reservoirs 
to follow next year. The operating contract 
between the Denver Water Board and the 
State parks and recreation department was 
signed on July 28, 1959, and Antero Reser- 
voir should be opened for public use no later 
than August 15, 1959. As a result of his ef- 
forts, future years will see thousands of Colo- 
rado families enjoying these areas. For 
in his talks before boating and wildlife or- 
ganizations he has stressed and pleaded for 
more effective planning and use of Colorad@’s 
outdoor recreation resources. A recent state- 
ment we heard him make is: “Boating, 
fishing, camping, hiking, skiing, and hun- 
dreds of other recreational opportunities can 
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_ and must be wisely developed so that present 


and future Coloradans.can more fully en- 
joy their own State—the greatest State in the 
Union.” In collaboration with Harold La- 
throp, State director, parks and recreation 
department, and at,.the request of Senator 
Dunkley, of Denver, he wrote Colorado’s 
boating bill which was passed by the last 
general assembly. He is a hunter, fisherman, 
boater, and water skier. We feel that he can 
be called Colorado’s No, 1 sportsman and 
boater. 

He is a supervisory official of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and he has accomplished 
these things on his personal time without 
financial remuneration from any, organiza- 
tion. 

We feel that he is a credit to the State of 
Colorado and the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
who employ his services. 

Because of his aggressive leadership 
throughout the years, we recommend him to 
you for proper public recognition and your 


newspaper's 
No. 1 Sportsman for 1959. 
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“Hall of Fame” as Colorado’s 


. Sineerely, 

Patrick W. Chamberlain, Representing 
the Rocky Mountain Boat Racing 
Club, Inc., Arvada, Colo.; Gene Wen- 

zinger, mting the Riviera Lake 
Boating Club, Denver Colo.; Paul L. 
St. Onge, Representing the Outboard 
Boating Club of Metropolitan Denver, 
Denver, Colo.; Robert T. Roath, Repre- 
senting the Mile Hi Boat Racing Club, 
Denver, Colo; James B. Jurgens, 
Representing the Inboard Association, 
Denver, Colo.; C. N. Centers, Com- 
mander, U.S. Coast Guard, Flotilla 
No. 2012, Denver, Colo; Leon S&S. 
Brunner, Jr., Representing the Metro- 
politan Wildlife Association, Engle- 
wood, Colo.; » Wilfred Howard, Jr., 
Representing the Denver Municipal 
. Boating Association, Denver, Colo.; 
John L. Shumaker, Representing the 
Sailboat Association, Littleton, Colo.; 
Tris Calomino, Representing the 
Calomino Marine Co. and Past Presi- 
dent, Marine Dealers Association, 
Denver, Colo. 





The Authoritative Story of Genocide in 
Tibet by Communist China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JUDD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the New York 
Times of June 7, 1959, and an epochal 
document on Communist genocide in 
Tibet prepared under. the auspices of the 
International Commission of Jurists un- 
der the leadership of the distinguished 
senior advocate of the Supreme Court 
of India. It tells in sober terms a story 
of naked barbarism by the Chinese 
Communists seldom equaled in history. 
Is the world to pass by on the other side? 
If so, the United Nations will move a long 
step along the road to failure followed 
by the League of Nations when it ignored 
or merely deplored the Japanese mili- 
tarists’ aggression in Manchuria in 1931 
and Mussolini’s — on Ethiopia a few 
years later. 

The test is not of Red China; it long 
ago revealed its true character and ob- 
jectives to all except the willfully blind. 
The test is of ourselves and the other 
free nations’ and peoples of the world. 
Are we content to be next? 

The editorial and the report follow: 
{From the New York Times, Zune 7, 1959] 
GENOCIDE IN TIBET 

The In Commission of Jurists, 
under She oem of a distinguished 
Indian lawyer, can hardly be called a propa- 
~~ organ. Its should be accurate 

and impartial 





. After an exhaustive 2-month 
study of the Red Chinese assault on Tibet it 
rp ys ili a ag, ghana tone 
tions and its appeal to jurists throughout 
the world. 


The Peiping regime, it has found, has 
adopted a systematic policy that constitutes 
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an attempt to destroy the national, ethnic, 
and religious group of Tibetans by killing 
members of the group. and by causing serious 
bodily and mental harm. The Commission 
estimates the number of those killed thus 
far at 65,000. 

This is a forthright charge of genocide and 
the Commission cites the United Nations 
Convention of 1948 as having been violated. 






‘Having brought such an indictment, the 


Commission calls upon the United Nations to 
take appropriate action and upon jurists 
throughout the world to help the Tibetan 
people in their struggle for freedom and 
justice. 

In this instance the case of Tibet has been 


- placed in a somewhat different light from 


that of most previous discussion. The 
emphasis, hitherto, has been largely political, 
with attention given to Red China's viola- 
tion of the pledges of autonomy for Tibet 
and the attack on individual liberty. 

The Commission broadens the whole base 
of the outrage. It is seen as & deliberate at- 
tack upon a whole people, a specific culture, 
and a human as well as political structure. 
The methods are simply mass murder and 
organized suppression. The Commission is 
trying to defend the right of peoples not 
merely to be free but actually to stay alive. 

It is difficult to see how the United Na- 
tions can, in honor, ignore such a report. 
Certainly it must be taken into account 
whenever there is any discussion of the 
status of the Red Chinese regime among 


civilized nations, { 


SuMMaRY OF A REPorT oN Trser SvuSMITTED 
TO THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
Jurists By SHrRr PURSHOTTAM TRIKAMDAS, 
SENIOR ADVOCATE, SUPREME CouRT oF INDIA 


PRESS CONFERENCE ADDRESS 


1. When the uprising took place in Tibet, 
we in the International Commission of 
Jurists were obviously concerned with de- 
velopments taking place there. The Com- 
mission’s main concern is with the legal 
aspects of the situation in Tibet in connec- 
tion with (a) the interpretation of the posi- 
tion of Tibet under international law; (b) 
human rights to the extent that fundamental 
rights and freedoms of the people of Tibet 
are systematically violated or affected; (c) 
the threats of the events’in Tibet to the 
rule of law and international peace. 

2. The International Commission of Jurists 
has not yet commented on the situation in 
Tibet because it was anxious to make certain 
of the facts of the case. I was asked by the 
Commission to investigate the matter on the 
spot and especially the legal and human 
rights aspects of the case. It was with this 
mandate that I organized a team of experts 
to examine closely and objectivély, as law- 
yers, the Tibetan situation. After 2 months 
of work, we have completed the preliminary 
part of the investigation. We have collected 
documents, interviewed people and reliable 
witnesses from Tibet, and studied the events 
as reported by the press and radio, including 
the Chinese press and radio. These mate- 
rials have been turned over to the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists. They have 
been examined and scrutinized. On the basis 
of this, the Commission has taken certain 
decisions, and I have been asked by the 
Commission to convey those decisions to 

ju. . 4 

3. I would first like to give you some idea 
of the results our investigation. ‘The 
situation in Tibet has evoked widespread 
concern and sympathy all over the world. 
The understandable exception to this are 
the Soviet dominated countries and the 
Communist parties in Asia and elsewhere. 

vate is happening in Tibet is reminiscent 

the conquest by some European coun 
tries and domination over Asian and African 
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peop’ le on the plea of bringing progress in 


those lands, described by complacent persons 
as the “white man’s burden.” In a sense it 
reminds one of the brutal suppression in 
Hungary. Unfortunate Tibet is presented 
at the same time with forced progress and 
brutal suppression at the hands of the 
Chinese Government. 

4. It is not necessary to go very far into 
the historical background of Tibet beyond 
stating that from 1912 to 1950 Tibet was 
virtually an independent country. No 
Chinese writ ran in Tibet: there was no 
Chinese law, no Chinese judge, no Chinese 
policemen on the street corner; there was 
no Chinese newspaper, no Chinese soldier, 
and even no representative of the Chinese 
Government. f 

5. In 1950 China assured India that China 
had no intention of incorporating Tibet into 
China by force or otherwise and was willing 
to negotiate with Tibet regarding the future 
relationship of Tibet with China. But a few 
weeks later the’ invasion of Tibet took 
place—on October 7, 1950. On October 19, 
1950, Chamcdo in eastern Tibet was captured 
and on the 24th Peiping announced that the 
forces had been ordered to advance into 
Tibet “‘to free 3 million Tibetans from im- 
perialist oppression.” 

6, As a result of the invasion, in December 
1950 the Dalai Lama moved with his Cabinet 
to Yatung near the Sikkim frontiers where 
he remained until August 1951. In the 
meantime a Tibetan delegation had pro- 
ceeded to Peiping for negotiations as a result 
of which an agreement was signed on May 
23, 1951, which is popularly known as the 
17-point agreement. Its main features were: 

(1) Chineses armies were to be allowed to 
enter Tibet for consolidating national 
defense. 

(2) Tibetan people were eatitled to re- 
gional autonomy under the leadership of 
Central Peoples Government. 

(3) The Central Government were not to 
alter the existing political system or the 
status and functions and powers of the Dalai 
Lama. 

(4) Policy of religious freedom was to be 
carried out and religious beliefs, customs 
were tc be respected and Lamas and mon- 
asterles were to be protected. 

(5) Language and school system, agricul- 
ture, and economy were to be gradually de- 
veloped and no reforms were to be carried 
out by compulsion. 

(6) While the Chinese were to handle ex- 
ternal relations Tibet would be free to have 
commercial and trading relations with 
neighboring countries. 

(7) The Chinese Government would set up 
a military and administrative committee, in 
which “patriotic” local personnel would be 
absorbed, for the implementation of the 
agreement. 

7. The dismemberment of Tibet took place 
in 1951, the Dalai Lama being left with au- 
thority only in the western portions of Tibet 
but with a Chinese general exercising effec- 
tive control. In September 1954 the Dalai 
Lama and the Panchen Lama were invited 
to Peiping where they attended a meeting of 
the state council, at which they had to sub- 
mit to a number of decisions, including the 
formation of a preparatory committee for 
the autonomous region of Tibet. 

8. Two years later, ip 1956, Mr. Chou En- 
lai assured Mr, Nehru that China did not 
consider Tibet as a provincé of China, but as 
an autonomous region. He also said that it 

was absurd for anyone to imagine that China 
was going to force communism on Tibet, 
though reforms would come progressively. 


They proposed, however, to postpone the re- 


forms for a considerable time. About 
time the Dalai Lama was in India, and 
Nehru.conveyed these assurances to him. 
+ 9. In 1957 Mr. Mao Tse-tung in his 
ailed hundred flowers speech said tha 


23 FE 
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forms in Tibet would not be introduced dur- 
ing the period 1958-62 and that the intro- 
duction of proposed reforms would depend 
on the wishes of the Tibetan people. 

This in brief is the historical background. 

10. After the 1950 aggression and the 1951 
agreement, the people of Tibet have insisted 
that Tibet should continue to enjoy the same 
internal autonomy as before, while the Chi- 
nese talked of limited regional autonomy 
within the framework of the Chinese Consti- 
tution. The Chinese persistent effort has 
been to incorporate Tibet as an integral part 
of China. 

Let us now turn to what happened in Tibet 
from 1951 onward. 

11. It is stated by Tibetan sources that 
soon after 1951 the first impact of Chinese 
control was felt in the feverish construction 
of roads and highways. The labor for this 
work was Tibetan men, women, and children, 
laymen and monks, many of them forcibly 
drafted for the work. It is alleged that up 
to 200,000 were forced into these labor proj- 
ects and about one-fourth of them are said 
to have died from the cold weather, hunger 
and fatigue. As one witness reported: “The 
financial and physical losses sustained by our 
people were great. By building the gigantic 
roads the economic loss sustained goes into 
thousands of acres of agricultural land. The 
Chinese destroyed agricultural lands, irriga- 
tion systems and ancient consolidated hold- 
ings by indiscriminately using the tracks in 
the name of highway priority. Numerous 
religious monuments, shrines, Mani walls and 
even houses of poor peasants that were in 
the path cf the highway or road were de- 
stroyed.” The systematic destruction of 
religious monuments and shrines for propa- 
gating communism will be dealt with later. 
The destruction of these and forcing the 
monks to forced labor shocked the Tibetans 
tremendously. 

12. There is no doubt that since 1952 there 
has been large-scale Chinese immigration 
into Tibet, particularly in the northeast and 
eastern areas. According to reliable sources, 
about 5 million Chinese have already been 
settled in Tibet and some 4 million more are 
going to be settled. The present population 
of Tibet is estimated at 3 million people. 
The Tibetans naturally feel that as a result 
of this vast settlement of Chinese in Tibet, a 
complete destruction of Tibetan identity will 
be brought about in the foreseeable future. 
The Chinese immigrants have been brought 
into Tibet ostensibly for the purpose of 
bringing wastelands under cultivation but 
actually the immigration was followed by 
large-scale confiscation of lands and build- 
ings belohging to monasteries and private 
persons, by levies of special taxes on every- 
thing the Tibetan possessed—and here the 
monasteries_were discriminated against and 
subjected to exorbitant taxation—and the 
depletion of decades-old granaries which af- 
fected the most fundamental sensibilities of 
the Tibetans who regarded them as a reli- 
gious-like symbol of pride and sign of pros- 
perity. 

13. The efforts by the Chinese to destroy 
systematically private trade and commerce 
will not be déscribed in detail here but will 
be included in the final report. The de- 
struction of feligious freedom however re- 
quires mention. Through the Chinese press, 
which became firmly entrenched as the sole 
source of press information in Tibet, a pre- 
cise and deliberate campaign has been con- 
ducted against the Buddhist religion and the 
lamas, and against Buddha himself. I would 
like to quote from a Chinese controlled news- 
paper pu in the Tibetan language: » 
seage te Daily, page 2, dated November ‘22, 

“To believe in religion is fruitless. Relig- 
ion is the instrument of autocratic feudal 
lords and religion works home no benefits 
whatever to the people. To explain this we 
trace the historical background of the origin 
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of the Buddhism. The founder of Buddhism 
was Sakya Muni, son of the King Sudodhana 
of India. His kingdom was very aggressive 
among all the Indian kingdoms of the time. 
It always used to invade the small kingdoms. 
It was during the reign of Sakya Muni, his 
subjects revolted against him and later other 
small kingdoms. also rose against him spon- 
taneously. As they attacked Sakya Muni 
he accepted the defeat but escaped amidst 
the fighting. Since there was no other way 
out for him he wandered into the forests. 
Having founded Buddhism he brought about 
a pessimism and idleness in the minds of the 
people, weakening their courage, and thus 
reached his goal of redomination over them. 
This fact is recorded in the history.” 

Those who know of the life of Buddha will 
see the clear intent of the press campaign. 


14. Our information indicates that this 
attack on religion was combined with a 
systematic religious persecution. We. have 
evidence of instances and cases where the 
heads of monasteries have been killed, im- 
prisoned, publicly humiliated. One case in 
our files, for instance, refers to a very highly 
respected lama who was stripped, dragged 
with a rope over rocky terrain, 4s a result of 
which he died, his abdomen being ripped 
open by the dragging. In the Kham Prov- 
ince alone 250 monasteries were destroyed; 
cases have been reported of head lamas be- 
ing dragged to death by horses, and a fairly 
large number sent as prisoners to concentra- 
tion camps in China. Of seven leading 
lamas charged with offences which fit into 
the general scheme of attack on religion, 
only one—Zongsar Khentse Rimpoche— 
escaped to India. The others have all been 
executed or are now in prison. 

15. From the beginning of the occupation 
in 1950, the process of indoctrination began. 
A number of front organizations for youths, 
women, and workers were set up. Several 
thousand persons were sent to Peiping for 
training in Communist ideology. 

16. A curious offshoot of this indoctrina- 
tion was the Mimang movement, a people’s 
movement which started in Lhasa. Resist- 
ance to Communist occupation found its first 
expression in village meetings called by the 
Communists as part of their indoctrination 
and propaganda campaigns in 1952. At 
these meetings anti-Communist resolutions 
were passed and thus began a national re- 
sistance movement. which became known as 
the Mimang movement and which spread all 
over Tibet. Its chief aim became the revoca- 
tion of the 17-point agreement. This move- 
ment had the support of the Lukhwanga and 
Ipbsang Tasic (Lama), the two prime minis- 
ters. The Chinese became alarmed and 
Mimang was ordered to be suppressed. Its 
leaders were arrested. The Dalai Lama was 
forced to demote the Prime Ministers, 
although they continued to function as 
ministers. Mr. Lukhwanga left Tibet in 1957 
and has since been in India. 


17, All this led to tremendous discontent 
and by the middle of 1956 risings began in 
the Khampa area situated within the juris- 
diction of the Chamdo liberation committee, 
one of the three administrative areas set 
up after the 1950 occupation. THis resistan 
spread to several areas and, 80 far as ou 
information goes, is still quite active’in the 
eastern areas, although it seems to have 
been suppressed in the areas round about 
Lhasa. Since the rebel area is mountainous 
and difficult terrain for the army to operate 
in, large-scale aerial bombing has been re- 
sorted to. In the accessible parts veritable 
terror has been let loose on the tion. 
Reliable estimates of the persons ed come 
to about 65,000. The number of persons de- 
ported is stated to be about 20,000. These 
figures include the recent massacres in and 
around Lhasa. It is reliably reported that 
after the suppression of the rising in Lhasa 
all males between the ages of 15 and 60 have 
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been removed from the city to some unknown 
destination, 

18. Coming now to the recent incidents in 
Lhasa, which ultimately led to the flight 
of the Dalai Lama, a little background to 
the immediate flareup may be useftil. A 
number of incidents had happened in the 
last 2 years when high personages, believed 
not to be sympathetic to the Chinese, were 
invited to parties by the military com- 
manders. Thése were either killed or im- 
prisoned. This became widely known in 
Tibet. 

19. On March 9, 1959, the Dalai Lama re- 
ceived an invitation from the local military 
commander to attend a cultural .program 
at the military headquarters. He was asked 
to come unaccompanied by any of his min- 
isters or his bodyguard, a most unusual re- 
quest. In view of the stories mentioned 
above, as soon as the news of the invitation 
became known, a large number of people 
surrounded the Norbulinga Palace, where the 
Dalai Lama was in residence. This happened 
on the 10th. . All the ministers except one 
gathered in the palace, the exception being 
a minister who was considered to be pro- 
Chinese and who was prevented by the peo- 
ple from entering the palace. 

20. One Phakpala, who brought'the invita- 
tion and was considered to be a Chinese 
stooge, was killed by the mob in the street 
and a few thousand people marched to the 
Indian and the Nepalese consulates dragging 
the body of this person and proclaiming, 
“we are not under Chinese rule; we want 
independence.” 

21. The Dalat Lama asked the people to 
be calm and announced that he would not 
go to the show. In spite of this, the people 
continued to stay round the palace through- 
out the night of the 10th, 

22..On March 11, 1959, a meeting of all 
Government officials was called at the palace. 
A few pro-Chinese officials did not attend, 
and a proclamation was issued in the name 
of the Cabinet that Tibet was independent. 


‘Among the Cabinet Ministers present at the 


meeting were Surkhang, Neushar, Gastang, 
and Shasur. . 

These gentlemen are at present in India 
with the.Dalai Lama. 

23. On March 12, 1959, a meeting was held 
at Shol, below the Potala Palace. Practically 
the whole population of Lhasa seem to have 
been present. At this ‘meeting it was de- 
cided to prepare documents regarding the 
claim of independence. A letter was sent to 
Mr. Shdakabpa, which never reached him, 
mentioning these facts, and he was. asked 
to announce to the world the facts of the 
Chinese oppression and the decision of 
the Tibetan people regarding independence. 
This meeting was almost in continuous ses- 
sion between the 12th and 17th of March, 
and the people gathered entirely unarmed. 
After nightfall two shells were fired on the 
palace, but fell in an artificial lake in front 
of the palace. Mac ns and firing of 
arms were heard. At 10:30 p.m. and there- 
after the Dalai Lama and some of his party 
which arrived in India left the palace one 
by one._ 

24, The shells were evidently fired by the 
Chinese as a warning in the hope of getting 
the Dalai to surrender, but nothing hap- 
pened on the 18th. On the early morning 
of the 19th at 1 am., a serious bombard- 
ment of the palace began... The Chinese were 
evidently not aware that the Dalai Lama had 
left 24 hours earlier, This bombardment 
completely destroyed the palace and the city 


loss of life is about 20,000 . IT am 
informed that there were t Chinese 
‘troops In Lhasa at the time who could have 
taken perhaps milder action, but the con- 


_ tinuous bombardment was intended to strike 


terror among the people. 


25. Since in spite of the bombardment 
the Dalai Lama did not come out and sur- 
render, the Chinese then suspected that 
the Dalai Lama had left and, as a result, 
numerous aerial search parties were sent. 
‘These planes, flying low, machinegunned 
groups of people wherever seen. This was 
done indiscriminately in many places on 
the possible escape routes of the Dalai Lama 
in the hope that the groups so attacked 
might consist of the Dalai Lama's party. 

26. From the facts stated above the fol- 
lowing conclusions may be drawn: 

(a) From 1950 onward as a result of 
Chinese aggression-a practically independent 
country is being turned by-force into a 
province of China and the struggle of the 
_Tibetans has been to regain their inde- 
pendence. 

(b) Even the terms of the 17-point agree- 
ment of 1951, guaranteeing broad autonomy 
to Tibet as mentioned above, have been 
consistently disregarded. 

(c) There has been arbitrary confiscation 
of property belonging to monasteries, pri- 
vate individuals, and Tibetan Government. 

(d). Freedom of religion has been and is 
denied to the Tibetans. The Chinese au- 
thorities have been attempting to destroy 
the Buddhist religion of the Tibetans and 
their faith and also their monasteries, 
shrines, and monuments. A large-scale pol- 
icy of Communist indoctrination and an 
abusive antireligious propaganda have also 
been launched. 

(e) The Tibetans have been denied free- 
dom of information. 

(f) There has also been a systematic pol- 
icy of killing, imprisonment, and deporta- 
tion of those opposed to the regime. Ac- 
cording to reliable sources the total number 
of persons so far fallen victims to the mass 
killing amounts to a colossal total of 65,000. 

27. The above events establish that there 
has been a deliberate violation of funda- 
rental human rights. .There is also a prima 
facie case that on the part of the Chinese 
there has been an attempt to destroy the 
rational, ethical, racial, and religious group 
of Tibetans as such by killing members of 
the group and by eausing serious bodily and 
mental harm to members of the group. 
These acts constitute the crime of genocide 
under the genocide convention of the United 
Nations of 1948. 

28. Upon examination of the material sub- 
mitted by our investigating committee, of 
which the above is only a short summary, 
the International Commission of Jurists has 
decided: 

(a) To publish a preliminary report, with 
all relevant documents and commentaries, 
and to distribute it as widely as possible. 

(b) To communicate the report to the 
United Nations and other interested interna- 
tional organizations and agencies, requesting 
them to initiate such action as they might 
consider appropriate. 

(ce) To distribute the report to bar and 
other legal associations and faculties of law, 
requesting that they give it immediate 
publicity and support. 

(d) To invite the investigating committee 
previously established to expand its activi- 
ties under the name “Legal Inquiry Com- 
mittee on Tibet’ and to continue to collect 
and obtain evidence in the form of docu- 
ments, interviews, commentaries, and state- 
ments for the preparation of the final report. 

(e) To examine all such evidence obtained 
by this committee and from other sources 
and to take appropriate action thereon and 
in particular to determine whether the crime 
of genocide—for which already there is strong 
presumption—is established and, in that 
case,.to initiate such action as envisaged by 
the Genocide Convention of 1948 and by the 
Charter of the United Nations for suppres- 
sion of these acts and appropriate redress. 
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(f) To call upon the lawyers and furists 
of the world to express their solidarity with 
and to support actively the work undertaken 
by the International Commission of Jurists 
to help the Tibetan people in their struggle 
for freedom and justice. 
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Telegram From Joe Jenness, National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion 

EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on September 12, 1959, I in- 
serted in the Recorp a letter that I had 
directed to the Honorable Clyde T. Ellis, 
general manager of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. At 
that time I promised to insert Mr. Ellis’ 
reply in the Recorp. To date I have 
received no reply from Mr. Ellis; but 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include a copy of a telegram that I have 
received from Mr. Joe Jenness, acting 
general manager of the above-mentioned 
association. 

The telegram follows: 

WaASMINGTON, D.C., September 14, 1959. 
Hon. RicHarp M. SIMPsoN, . 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of September 14 
carries in the Appendix a statement by you 
and the reproduction of what purports to be 
a@_letter from you to Clyde T. Ellis, general 
manager of this association. To date we 
have not received the letter, but, assuming 
the copy in. the Rrcorp is correct, we hasten 
to answer it. 

Mr. Ellis is at present accompanying a 
Senate delegation on an inspection tour of 
hydroelectric power installations in Russia. 
He did not have an opportunity to see or 
know of the letter you inserted in the 
REcorp, 

The “rumors” to which you refer. have 
absolutely no basis in fact and are com- 
pletely false. It seems to us that the “spirit 
of fair play” to which you repeatedly refer 
in. your letter would have been better 
served had you attempted to investigate 
the “rumors” before you became an instru- 
ment for spreading them further. We see 
nothing “fair” about your letter and the 
inntiendoes it contains, or the manner in 
which you made it public before we had 
even had a chance to see it, much less 
answer. 

This is not a partisan organization. Mem- 
bers of both political parties make up its 
membership, its employees, and its board of 
directors. We are deeply appreciative of the 
support for rural electrification which indi- 
vidual Congressmen of both parties have ex- 
tended. In ftike manner, we regret and de- 


plore the fact that at present a few Con- 


gressmen, notably those who have repent- 
edly voted aaginst measures supported by 
rural electric systems, seem bent on smear- 
ing this association and its employees. The 
creation and circulation of the unfounded 
“rumors” to which you refer seems to be a 
case in, point. > 
We are not going to “loan” any employee 
to any candidate, Republican or Democratic. 
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Neither are we going to grant a leave of ab- 
sence for any such political purpose, nor in 
any other way permit or condone an) 
similar to the “rumors” which you say you 
have heard. I hope this is sufficiently clear. 
We hope you will immediately follow through 
on your promise to insert this reply in the 
RECORD. 

JOE JENNESS, 

Acting General Manager. 





Colorado Wheat Farmers Organize To 
Dispose of Crop Surpluses 





~- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, 20,000 
Colorado wheat farmers are doing some- 
thing about crop surpluses. 

They have organized a marketing or- 
ganization called the Celorado Wheat 
Administrative Committee, with head- 
quarters at 1636 Welton Street in Denver, 
and managed by a Colorado wheat 
farmer, Ted Fiedler. 

The committee of Colorado wheat 
farmers has joined with similar groups 
in Kansas and Nebraska to form the 
Great Plains Wheat Market Develop- 
ment Association, which has established 
sales offices all over the world in an effort 
to market Great Plains wheat. 

The farmers tax themselves one-half 
cent per bushel of wheat to promote sales 
of their wheat in foreign markets. 

Colorado wheat farmers deserve high 
recognition for their initiative and en- 
terprise in approaching the wheat dis- 
posal problem through their own private 
marketing organization, supported by a 
self-imposed tax. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Bill Miller on 
Colorado wheat farmers which appeared 
in the Rocky Mountain News of Denver, 
Colo. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

Srate WHeat Farmers TurRN SaLESMEN 

(By Bill Miller) 

Colorado's wheat farmers, more than 20,000 
of them, are taxing themselves and using 
the money to develop new markets for their 
product. 

They have joined farmers in Nebraska and 
Kansas and have opened sales offices in sey- 
eral foreign countries. 

In an all-out effort to help themselves, the 
farmers have decided they must become 
salesmen, diplomats, and public relations 
experts if they are to continue courting their 
first love—quality wheat. : 

These are strange and new roles the f 
ers are playing * * * roles that the gen 
population, especially city dwellers, will have 
difficulty associating with the farmer. 

MENTAL PICTURE 

For the city dweller nurtures a mental 
of the farmer in patched overalls 
and strawhat with outstretched hand to- 
ward Washington. - 
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Thus the farmer has been caricatured by 
cartoonists in the public press. 

“The Government pays them for ali the 
wheat they grow and for keeping land 
out of productivity. And those surplus 
crops * * * the Government keeps buying 
them and then has to pay for storage.” 

This is a popular lament, a Mtany that 
has been chanted over and over again, a 
complaint that is justified. 

No one realizes it more than the farmer. 


IN REAL TROUBLE 


As one eastern Colorado wheat farmer 
put it: 

“Hell, it’s getting so I’m afraid to walk 
dowh the street. I get the feeling that peo- 
ple are pointing their fingers at me and 
blaming me personaily for everything from 
surpluses to high taxes to the cold war with 
Russia.” 

Farmers and the various associations they 
belong to, do a lot of bickering and squab- 
bling among themselves. But they all agree 
on one thing. 

The American farmer, especiaily the wheat 
farmer, is in real trouble. 

“We are caught in a bind,” another farmer 
explained. “Ten years ago we were getting 
$2.50 for a bushel of wheat and I could buy 
a tractor for $1,900. Now I’m getting $1.70 
for a bushel of wheat and it would cost me 
$2,600 to buy the same kind of tractor.” 

Statistics compiled by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture illustrate what this farmer 
.was talking about. 

During 1947-49, the average Colorado 
wheat farmer, according to the Department, 
was realizing a 13.7 percent return on his 
investment. Last year that percentage had 
dropped to 3.3 percent. 

His hourly earning was $3.34. Last year 
his earning dropped te $1.23 an hour. 

“Yet many people insist we are getting rich 
by living off the Government,” this farmer 
said. “Understand, we are not going around 
in rags, but a good many of us are living off 
our tax depreciation schedule. It’s just-a 
question of how long we can continue.” 

A BILLION BUSHELS 


Collectively, U.S. wheat farmers grow a 
billion bushels of wheat each year. Right 
now, there are approximately 2.3 billion 
‘bushels in storage. 

The annual U.S. consumption of wheat is 
approximately one-half billion bushels and 
another 1C0 million bushels are used for feed 
and seed. 

Thus, if all American farmers stopped 
raising wheat, the surplus in storage would 
carry the country for 2 to 3 years. 

Why not do this? 

The answer is, thousands of American 
farmers would be bankrupt. The enusing 
chaos would be felt by all Americans. 

And from the wheat farmer: 

“We are-proud of our occupation. That’s 
all many of us know—how to grow the best 
hard wheat in the world.” 

Despite an acreage allotment program, 
which has cut acreage devoted to wheat 
growing by one-third, farmers produce more 
wheat than ever. This is because the farmer 
has increased his per-acre yield from 12 to 
24 bushels. 

THEY CAN'T sTOP 


Thus the farmier, to make inroads on the 
surplus that plagues him and all of America, 
must either grow less or sell more. 

“And we sure don’t want to stop growing 
wheat,” a farmer in the Julesburg area ex- 
plained. “That’s all we can- grow out here. 
Sure, we can play around with sorghums and 
millet and oats, but we're lucky if we can 
break even on that kind of crop. 

Realizing this, the Great Plains farmers 
are determined to develop additional mar- 
kets, to show the world’s population how to 
eat wheat, to find new uses for wheat in the 
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United States and, most important to many, 
to acquaint Americans with his problems. 

“We simply have to do a better public re- 
lations job,” a farm leader explained, 

Colorado farmers are taxing themselves 
one-half cent on every bushel of wheat they 
sell to launch this public relations program. 

And they have established offices in Europe, 
South America, and Asia, staffed the offices 
with experts in the hopes of finding new 
customers in the world market. 





Annual Report to Constituents by Hon. 
Stuyvesant Wainwright, of New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
this is my seventh annual report from 
Washington to Long Island. I submit 
this report at the end of each session so 
that our people may have a public ac- 
counting. With your permission, Mr. 
Speaker, I will address myself directly to 
the men and women of Suffolk and Nas- 
sau Counties. 

This was a year of contrast. This was 
a big-spending Congress. It had heavy 
Democratic majorities in both Houses. 
The administration under President 
Eisenhower’s leadership wished to steer 
@ moderate course. The President’s 
philosophy was to pay for the Nation’s 
spending rather than forever ignore the 
national debt. Congress, not deterred 
by the President’s position, paid little 
heed. To me it was encouraging to note 
the thousands upon thousands of letters 
and cards that poured into congressional 
offices protesting big spending. 

This Congress has not been all nega- 
tive. There are certain positive factors. 
For example, Hawaii was ushered in as 
our 50th State. This was an historic 
vote. In the field of foreign aid Con- 
gress gave the President a strong bill. 
Undoubtedly the subject of most public 
interest was labor legislation, 

In my report last year I mentioned 
that the 85th Congress failed to give the 
American people a much needed labor 
reform bill. This year the President 
signed a measure essentially similar to 
the one for which I voted, the Griffin- 
Landrum bill. This will, we hope, be an 
effective stop to labor gangsterism. It 
may permit democracy within the Amer- 
ican labor movement. Because of my 
vote in favor of the Griffin-Landrum la- 
bor bill certain labor leaders on Long 
Island refused to allow me to address the 
rank and file members on Labor Day. 
President James Carey of the Electrical 
Workers Union wrote me a threatening 
letter. The leader of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks has indi- 
cated that he will seek to purge me in the 
next election because of my attempts to 
curb racketeering in the labor movement. 

Other important pieces of legislation 
were the housing and the public works 
bills. In regard to housing I supported 
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the Federal Housing Administration pro- 
gram for Long Island. Building is an 
important part of our economy and must 
be sustained. The public works bill, the 
“pork barrel” of Congress, contained a 
sum which I obtained for the continued 
dredging of Fire Island Inlet. On the 
other hand, it also contained many mil- 
lions of dollars of unauthorized projects. 
Therefore, when the President vetoed the 
bill, I supported his veto. This was the 
crucial test whereby the President’s ban- 
ners were upheld by one single vote. 

While evidence mounts daily that 
crime is on the increase, particularly in 
the major cities, Democratic leaders in 
Congress refused to cooperate with the 
Eisenhower administration in providing 
funds for the research and correction of 
this tragedy facing the American ‘scene. 
Furthermore, one of our supreme ad- 
vantages over the Soviet type of govern- 
ment is protection under that great docu- 
ment, the American Constitution, yet 
Congress failed to enact any new form 
of civil rights legislation at this session 
due to the fact that the Democratic lead- 
ership did not wish to offend the south- 
erners, 

As for public legislation introduced by 
me, the one that received the most com- 
ment on Long Island was H.R. 7575, de- 
signed to restrict irresponsible trading 
on future prices of potatoes, I do not 
believe that gambling of this kind is a 
sound practice, especially when it in- 
volves the livelihood of the producing 
elément in this country. Amongst other 
legislation I initiated were bills for the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts; Federal grants for 
studies of juvenile delinquency; an 
amendment to the Highway Act to pro- 
vide not less than a billion and a half for 
interstate and defense highways; the 
encouragement of competition in pro- 
curement by the armed services; Ameri- 
can war damage claims, the assistance of 
uhiversities in marketing and retiring 
bonds, and H.R. 3389 for the encourage- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals. 

In addition to the bills which I have 
just enumerated, it was a pleasure to 
have convinced Congress to recognize 
Moriches and Shinnecock Inlets as Fed- 
eral projects. ‘The public works author- 
ization bill, which includes these proj- 
ects, is still pending. Despite the re- 
ported opposition of the New York State 
Park Commissioner, Robert Moses, I 
think that the program has a good 
chance of passage during the second ses- 
sion of Congress: In this same regard, 
certain articles which I have written 
about the “‘bridge which doesn’t go any- 
where”—across the Shinnecock Canal— 
might interest Park Commissioner Moses 
in supporting funds for the construction 
‘of the approaches. The beach erosion 
stabilization program is almost com- 
pleted and should be included in the 1961 
planning year for the budget. ‘Our indi- 
vidual public works projects, such as 
Montauk Harbor, Port Jefferson Harbor, 
the Federal channel in the Great South 
Bay, Brown’s River, and many others, 


were reviewed by Col. Charles Duke, the — 


new Army District Engineer. He made 
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his first tour of Long Island as my guest 
early this summer. 

In the ‘uenmient field of mail service 
we added 10 new post offices and 3 new 
branch offices to the facilities of the 
congressional district. The branch office 
located in the Central Islip State Hos- 
pital should receive special note as this 
one turned into @ personal battle. with 
the Post Office Department which we 
were luckily able to win. We have ex- 
tended rural free delivery to Manorville 
and improved services at Center 
Moriches, Port Jefferson, and Sayville. 
The continued growth of Long Island re- 
quires the continued expansion of these 
necessary postal facilities. 

During the course of the past 7 years 
this report has served as a barometer in 
terms of predicting the economic future. 
These reports have been highly accurate, 
inchiding a prediction of the slump of 
late 1957 and 1958. A significant factor 
in this favorable outlook is the alloca- 
tion of many millions of dollars as our 
portion of national defense contracts. 
I have continually required the Defense 
Department to certify that Long Island 
get its adequate share of defense con- 
tract allocations. However, we also re- 
ceived more than a million dollars in 
house and home agency aid. The town 
of Huntington, as a specific case, was 
the beneficiary of over $600,000 for urban 
renewal. Perhaps not so pleasant an 
aspect of continued expansion and 
prosperity is demonstrated by the num- 
ber of housing complaints handled this 
year. Many dozens of these cases were 
referred to my office, and I am happy 
to report that the vast majority have 
been successfully resolved. At the time 
of this report only 11 are still pending. 

Not all is success. Many years ago 
the Bluepoint oyster and the oyster from 
Long Island .Sound provided incomes 
and good.living to a large number of 
people. ‘The oyster is being destroyed by 
the starfish. Congress can help eradi- 
cate this destruction to a national re- 
source. Yet, due almost exclusively to 
a lack of personal understanding on the 
part of key people on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, the meas- 
ure has been quietly and effectively 
pigeonholed. In the meantime the in- 
dustry perishes. 

The major time-consuming operation 
of a Member of: Congress is not legisla- 
tion; it-is the care of his constituents in 
terms of their individual requests. This 
office receives nearly 100 letters a day 
asking assistance on some matter or 
other. It is impossible for me to check 
out personally each letter. I read them 
all and make sure proper action is taken. 
This year we processed many h 
of servicemen’s and military cases as well 
@s an unusually large number of vet- 
éerans’ problems. We have had over a 
thousand requests for different publica- 
tions, documents, and surveys. We have 
helped in the procurement of numerous 


‘visas and expedited over 200 passport 


and citizenship cases. In addition, I 


Two personal events are worth men- 
tioning. ee 
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the Foreign Affairs Committee. This 
senior group is always a most sought- 
after billet. Also, Speaker of the House 
Sam Raysurn reappointed me to the 
Board of Visitors of the US. © filitary 
Academy. This is especially pleasing in 
that it is not custornary to reappoint 
Republican Members to the Board. The 
merit, of giving a comprehensive exami- 
nation for the service academies has 
proved its worth. A congressional dis- 
trict usually has one appointment to 
each service academy for a particular 
year. This year from the First Con- 
gressional District four of my applicants 
were appointed to the Air Force Acad- 
emy, three to the Naval Academy, two 
to the Military Academy at West Point, 
and five to the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy. No other Member of Congress can 
boast this record. 

Finally, in an effort to keep the public 
informed as to events here in Washing- 
ton, I have continued to write a weekly 
news column. This is published as a 
public service in your local newspapers. 
Through the courtesy of the various 
Long Island radio stations I have 
brought you a special radio report every 
Sunday. At my own.expense the annual 
questionnaire was mailed out so that 
your views could be obtained. This re- 
port is distributed under similar condi- 
tions. In addition, some 30 special 
reports have been disseminated as events 
occur. I have held office hours in Hunt- 
ington, Long Island, and in Wainscott on 
alternate weekends so that those who 
cannot afford the trip to Washington 
can receive proper service. 

It has been a pleasure and an honor 
to serve you in Congress. I hope I shall 
continue to be able to render you these 
services. Your comments, suggestions, 
and criticisms are always welcome. No 
man is perfect, myself least of all. An 
effective democracy must involve, by its 
very nature, the interest and opinions 
of all its member citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank you for this op- 
portunity to address my annual report 
to the people of the First District of 
New York. 





Legislation To Assist Areas Containing 
Large Portions of Federally Owned 


Property 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to submit for the record the follow- 
ing resolution passed by the Board of 
Supervisors of Mendocino County, Calif., 
in support of legislation to assist such 
areas which contain large portions of 
federally owned property: 

RESOLUTION NO. 3321 or THE Boarp or SupErr~ 
visors OF MENDOCINO CoUNTY, CALIZ., 
Urcine SupporT ror CONGRESSIONAL BILLs 
S. 910, H.R. 6731, ann H.R. 6073 
Whereas counties generally are having 

great difficulty in raising revenues necessary 
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to meet obligations for services required by 
expanding populations; and 

Whereas counties having considerable Fed- 
eral property within their Jurisdictions fina 
it increasingly burdensome to raise revenue 
required for governmental purposes by rea- 
son of the reduced tax base resulting from 
said Federal ownership of property; and 

Whereas congressional bills S. 910, H.R. 
5731, and H.R, 6073 are aimed at and would 
help alleviate the inequities arising from 
such Federal ownership: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Mendocino, State of California, 
That its congressional representatives be, 
and they are hereby, urged in their respective 
congressional chambers to support congres- 
sional bills S. 910, H.R. 5731, and H.R. 6073; 
be it fyrther ; 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senator Clam ENGLz, Senator THomas 
H. Kucwe.L, and Congressman CLEM MILLER. 





“Communists Talk Only When They Are 
Confident They Can Gain Something, 
and We Lose Something 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article by Mr. B. H. Ridder, 
president of Northwest Publications, 
Inc., which publishes, among other 
things, the daily newspapers in St. Paul 
and Duluth, Minn. This articis 
peared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 
July 17, 1959—before the Khrushchev 
visit had been announced, although we 
know now that the invitation had al- 
ready been extended. The analysis by 
Mr. Ridder, based on his conversations 
with informed and level-headed Euro- 
peans, was and is painfully accurate, 
showing again how the Soviets use 
talks, not to end the cold war, but to win 
another battle in it. Their unvarying 
objective is not to lessen the cause-of 
tensions, which is their own expansion- 
ism, but to use the tensions to advance 
their own cause. After all, they created 
the tensions for that purpose. They start 
doing something, whether in Germany or 
the Middle East or Laos, which they have 
no right to start, in order to get us to 
make concessions which we have no right 
to make, in order perhaps to get them to 
stop doing what they had no b ess 
doing. It has been an obvious but alarm- 
ingly successful tactic. Why should they 
abandon: it? 

Naturally they want talks: they may 
be able to win and they cannot lose. 
Why? Because we are still not trying 
to win. 

They are out to win a world; all we 
seem to want is to enjoy the world. 


an- 
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Cato and his cohorts of Rome not only 
defeated, they destroyed Athens and 
Carthage respectively; neither ever came 
back. Is that to be the fate of the 
United States while we pursue comfort 
and the easy way that false prophets tell 
us there must be somehow somewhere? 
The soberly warning article follows: 
Onuty Soviets Garin, Evroreans Say—WEST 
ON DEFENSIVE IN Russ TALKS 


(By B. H. Ridder, president, Northwest 
Publications, Inc.) 


MonTE CaRLo.—We have had sufficient time 
and opportunity to meet and assess a wide 
variety of public opinion as well as a small 
number of very well informed journalists 
and governmental officials, with the result 
that we have found a uniformity of conclu- 
sions with respect to Geneva and Russia. 

The West is and has been strictly on the 
defensive during the last 10 years. It has 
been following a course of timidity and yield~- 
ing to the stresses of a many-allied front 
with no strong dominating personality 
capable of assuming a united front. Every 
crisis has resulted from something that the 
Russians wanted and that we held. As, for 
example, in Korea or Formosa or wherever 
else the Russians sought expansion. It was 
always their move or desire to move that 
produced a crisis, never anything that we 
wanted or thought ourselves entitled to 
have. 

In the Hungarian revolution there was a 
splendid opportunity created for the calling 
of a summit conference to avoid a world war 
because of our planned intercession. The 
Russians discuss and negotiate because that 
is a one-way street by which they can com- 
promise to get what they want. They first 
demand everything and compromise on 
something, which to them is a net gain. 

They create a serious crisis in order to 
be bought off with some tangible benefit 
and an expansion of their world in some 
direction. This is a tactic which has proven 
uniquely successful. 

In the present instance of Berlin, they 
forced a crisis where no crisis had existed 
for 10 long years, at least no serious one. 
They demanded possession of the city and 
our complete withdrawal. We have been 
talking at Geneva for many long weeks. We 
haye offered concessions, while the Russians 
have been adamant. The Europeans are 
asking, what is the purpose or advantage in 
making concessions in giving in a little here 
os there, while the Russians maintain their 
original position with more violence and 
authority than ever before. If they want 
to talk Berlin, why don’t we talk about the 
occupation of Eastern Europe by Russian 
armies? 

The answer is a simple one. The Ruésians 
will not discuss with us what they have, only 
what they want from us. We are not equal 
partners in the discussions. They are ex- 
panding by crumbling away our defensive 
positions. 

European opinion believes that we are 
called to a conference by the Russians for the 

of surrender and only for surrender. 
Nothing will be discussed by them unless it 
involves an advantage for Russia and the 
reverse for us. 

It is reported in the press in Switzerland 
that when: Kozlov was in Washington re- 
cently some influential Senators asked him 
what the United States should do in order 
to get the Russian Armies out of Hungary, 
Poland, and East Germany. Kozlov is re- 
to have completely lost his temper 
the Senators that “it was none of 
ness what they did in Russian terri- 
and that we had better keep our hands 


it 
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The question of the occupation of the 
tellite states is a matter of supreme im- 


portance to the whole world and not alone 
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to the western world. If that cannot be 
discussed, why do we talk Berlin? 

The theory that we are avoiding war as 
long as we talk is a fatal doctrine. We are 
talking only because the Russians are getting 
something by talking and we are losing 
something. 

The Russians don’t want war now because 
they will.in time get everything without it. 
I believe that I am reporting very fairly and~ 
accurately what we have heard since we 
started in Europe and as a postscript, they 
believe that if we got real tough, the Rus- 
sians would fold up their tents and steal 
away. 





Professor Slichter Asks: “Is U.S. 
Inflation Inevitable?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Cabinet Committee on 
Price Stability for Economic Growth, 
under the chairmanship of Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon, in its recent reports, has re- 
emphasized the absolute necessity for 
preventing further inflation. At stake 
are the savings of millions of Americans, 
as well as our competitive position in 
world markets. 

Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, Lemont 
professor at the Harvard Business 
School, has adopted the premise that 
continued inflation in the United States 
is inevitable. The professor developed 
his ideas in an article which appeared in 
the London Financial Times on June 8, 
1959. While I cannot accept his belief 
in the permanency of inflationary trends, 
he does diagnose correctly the basic 
cause of the problem as follows: 

One of the frequent results of technologi- 
cal research is the creation of good oppor- 
tunities for profit. But large profits en- 
courage trade unions to make. ambitious 
wage demands. Furthermore, large profits 
encourage business enterprises to make 
liberal concessions in order to avoid strikes. 

The wage settlements made by the most 
profitable employers with the most aggressive 
unions affect the other wage settlements. 
The less profitable employers do not give as 
much as the most profitable employers, but 
when highly profitable concerns make liberal 
wage settlements, many other wage settle- 
ments are influenced. Hence, it is not sur- 
prising that the combination of thriving in- 
dustrial research and aggressive unions 
pushes up wages far faster than the rise in 
productivity. 

In the 10-year period 1948 to 1958 average 
hourly earnings of all workers in private in- 
dustry rose almost twice as much as real outer 
put per man-hour. In a consolidated in- 
come statement for all American industry, 
wages and salaries are two-thirds of all 
costs—twice as important as all other costs 
combined. When this element in cost rises 
year after year twice as fast as real product 
per man-hour, an upward creep in the price 
level is obviously inevitable, 


Obviously, Mr. Speaker, if costs are 
going to continue to rise year after year 
at a rate twice as fast as productivity, 
inflation is inevitable. It is difficult, 
however, to subscribe to Professor Slicht- 
er’s belief that the American labor move- 
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ment is so devoid of statesmanship that 
it would continue to press for wage in- 
creases which so greatly exceed the gen- 
eral rise in productivity. 

Professor Slichter’s article referred to 
the problem of measuring the extent to 
which inflation has been a factor in the 
American economy. In this connec- 
tion, he said: 

There is no satisfactory measure of general 
price changes in the United States and that 
the published indexes have an upWard bias— 
due to their failure to measure improvements 
in the quality of goods. The magnitude of 
the upward bias is unknown, but it is suffi- 
cient to exaggerate greatly the small upward 
movement of prices. 


I completely concur with this state- 
ment, and I hope that the price econ- 
omists in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Department of Agriculture will 
devise some formula to reflect the vast 
improvement in the quality of the goods 
and services that Americans now enjoy. 
For example, the cost of medical care has 
become an increasingly important item 
in the budgets of many individuals. 
Yet, the quality of medical care has 
changed greatly during the past decade. 
A few years ago, a physician had a 
stethoscope and relatively simple in- 
struments with which to examine his 
patients. Today, cardiograms, X-rays, 
laboratory tests, and wonder drugs of 
all kinds are employed as standard medi- 
cal practice. ‘To be sure, they cost more, 
but patients lose far less time from their 
productive activities, to say nothing of 
enjoying better health and a longer life. 

The price index for automobiles, ap- 
pliances, and countless other durable 
goods has also risen, but their physical 
characteristics have changed so drasti- 
cally that, in effect, the purchaser ac- 
tually receives better values than‘he did 
only a few years ago. . Even in the case 
of food, many housewives are purchas- 
ing packaged maid service when they buy 
frozen dinners ready to serve after a 
half-hour in the oven, 


In suggesting that efforts should be 
made to measure the upward bias in price 
indexes, Professor Slichter has rendered 
a distinct public service. 

Mr. Speaker; my chief concern with 
the thesis advanced by Professor Slich- 
ter lies in his belief in the inevitability 
of continuous inflation, and his only so- 
lution is to encourage more foreign com- 
petition. In this same article from the 
London Financial Times, he said: 

Too much must not be expected from for- 
eign competition, partly because American 
industry (particularly manufacturing indus- 
try) is low cost industry and party because 
of powerful protectionist sentiment that 
keeps duties high and puts pressure on the 
Government to impose quotas or higher 
duties as soon as a few goods enter the 
country. 

That too much effect on American prices 
should not be expected from foreign com- 
petition is indicated by the fact that in 1958 
American exports of finished manufactures 
were 2.4 times imports of finished manufac- 
tures. But on many items, especially those 


tion will be a useful check on rising prices 
here as well as a stimulus to a better alloca- 
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tion of capital and labor among industries, 
and a useful spur to efficiency. If the people 
of the United States truly wish to make a 


-hard try to halt the slow rise in prices, let 


them begin at once a gradual program of 
eliminating duties and quotas. 


Mr. Speaker, American management 
and labor, I am sure, will find ways to 


insure that the benefits of technology are- 


reflected in better values for American 
consumers and that we may continue to 
enjoy our share of expanding world mar- 
kets. We must not be engulfed by for- 
eign products produced by unorganized 
cheap. labor. 

I am pleased to include Professor 
Slichter’s complete statement, as follows: 

Is U.S. INFLATION INEVITABLE? 


(By Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, of Harvard 
University) 


Two circumstances are mainly responsible 
for the belief that the price level in the 
United States is likely in the long run to be 
slowly rising. One is the rapid growth of 
technological research that seems likely to 
continue indefinitely. The other is that the 
country has a powerful and aggressive trade 
union movement. 

The growth of technological research is a 
natural result of competition, since firms 
which neglect research are likely to find 
themelvess handicapped by high costs and by 
products that are out of date. Measured by 
the mumber of specialized scientists and 
engineers e in this activity, research 
and development work in 1956 was 5 times 
as large as it was in 1930; measured by the 
proportion of the gross national product de- 
voted to research, it} was 13 times as large. 
Research increased right through the reces- 
sion of 1958, and the latest McGraw-Hill 
survey of spending indicates that business 
concerns plan to increase their research ex- 
penditure by 10.7 percent in 1959 and by 17.1 
percent between 1959 and 1962. 


EFFECTS OF HIGH PROFITS 


One of the frequent results of technologi- 
cal research is the creation of good oppor- 
tunities for profit. But large profits en- 
courage trade unions to make ambitious 
wage demands. Furthermore, large profits 
encourage business enterprises to make 
liberal concessions in order to avoid strikes. 

The wage settlements made by the most 
profitable employers with the most aggres- 
sive unions affect the other wage settlements. 
The less profitable employers do not give as 
much as the most profitable employers, but 
when highly profitable concerns make liberal 
wage settlements, many other wage settle- 
ments are influenced. Hence, it is not sur- 
prising that the combination of thriving 
industrial research and aggressive unions 
pushes up wages far faster than the rise in 
productivity. 

In the 10-year period 1948 to 1958 average 
hourly earnings of all workers in private in- 
dustry rose almost twice as much as real 
output per man-hour, In a consolidated in- 
come statement for all American industry, 
wages and salaries are two-thirds of all costs, 
twice as important as all other costs com- 
bined. When this element in costs rises 
year after year twice as fast as real product 
per man-hour, an upward creep in the price 
level is obviously inevitable. 

What chance is there of changing the fun- 
damental conditions that have produced the 

creep in the price level? The chance, 
I fear, is on moderately good. Specialized 
research and dévelopment are bound to grow. 
But cannot union power be limited by tak- 
ing away some of the extraordinary privi- 
leges and immunities that unions enjoy? 

Certairi unions should be deprived of 
ped right to engage in coercive picketing for 

the purpose of forcing men to join and the 
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right to conscript neutrals in trade disputes 
for the purpose of helping the union defeat 
its opponents But, though these charges 
would remove inequities, they would not 
greatly affect the bargaining power of most 
unions. 

SHOULD UNIONS BE SMALLER? 


A more ambitious scheme is the proposal 
to destroy the monopoly power of trade 
unions by breaking up unions into several 
parts. But breaking up unions is not a 
promising method of dealing with the prob- 
lem of excessive union power. The only 
method of breaking up unions that would 
make much difference would be one that 
divided the employees in large companies, 
such as General Motors or United States 
Steel, into several rival unions. 

Then the problem would be to prevent 
collusion among them. And even if there 
were not collusion, the bargaining power of 
the unions would still be strong—as is 
shown by the experience of the American 
Can Co. and the Continental Can Co. which 
bargain with the United Steelworkers in 
some plants and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists in other plants. And 
breaking up unions would create new and 
difficult problems for there would be rival- 
ries among the new unions that would pro~- 
duce irresponsible and demagogic union 
leadership. 


SELECTIVE CREDIT RESTRAINT 


Inflation could no doubt be halted by a 
tight credit policy that produced an ap- 
preciable. amount of unemployment. But 
the deliberate refusal of the community to 
use all of its resources would be intolerably 
wasteful. The amount of unemployment 
needed to produce stable prices would vary 
with circumstances, In 1958, with bad 
weather producing a rise in farm prices, an 
unemployment rate of 6.8 percent did not 
prevent a 2.7 percent rise in the Consumer 
Price Index. 

Moreover, general credit restraint is too 
sweeping a policy and impedes economis 
activity at too many points where restraint 
is harmful. It needs to be replaced with a 
series of selective controls on real-estatu 
credit and short-term consumer credit, which 
for all their leakages are preferable under 
most circumstances to draconian general 
restraints on credits. 

Must we conclude that in the long run 
full utilization of resources and stability of 
the price level in the American economy 
are incompatible? The answer is probably 
“yes”; but two qualifications are impor- 
tant. One is that there is no satisfactory 
measure of general price changes in the 
United States and that the published indexes 
have an upward bias, due to their failure to 
measure improvements in the quality of 
goods. The magnitude of the upward bias 
is unknown, but it is sufficient to exaggerate 
greatly the small upward movement of prices. 


GROWING FOREIGN COMPETITION 


The second important qualification is the 
possibility that American prices will be held 
down in the long run by growing foreign 
competition. Too much must not be ex- 
pected from foreign competition, partly be- 
cause American industry (particularly manu- 
facturing industry) is low-cost industry and 
partly because of powerful protectionist 
sentiment that keeps duties high and puts 
pressure on the Government to impose 
quotas or higher duties as soon as a few 
goods enter the country. , 

That too much effect on American prices 
should not be expected from foreign compe- 
tition is indicated by the fact that in 1958 
American exports of finished manufactures 
were 2.4 times imports of finished manufac- 
tures. But on many items, especially those 
requiring considerable handwork, foreign 
producers can undersell American producers.’ 
If the fonists can be prevented from 


keeping out foreign goods, foreign competi-. 
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tion will be a useful check on rising prices 
here as well as a stimulus to a better alloca- 
tion of capital and labor among iftdustries 
and a useful spur to efficiency. If the peo- 
ple of the United States truly wish to make 
a hard try to halt the slow rise in prices, let 
them begin at once a gradual program of 
eliminating duties and quotas. 





Rural Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CARL ALBERT 
OF CKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIViS 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks several important national news 
media have featured lengthy articles on 
the rural development program. The 
latest in a growing list of influential 
newspapers and magazines recognizing 
and reporting on this important program 
is Coronet magazine, which reaches more 
than 3 million readers throughout the 
country. 

Coronet’s nationally known agricul- 
tural and conservation writer, Peter 
Farb, reports that the rural development 
program is sparking a “rebirth of rural 
towns” all across the Nation. His article 
is an excellent summary of a program 
that is receiving increasing attention in 
the Congress. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. Farb’s article in 
the Appendix of the REecorp: 

Tue REMARKABLE REBIRTH OF, OUR RURAL 
Towns 
(By Peter Farb) 

When Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College made a study, about 12 years 
ago, of Choctaw County in the southeastern 
part of the State, it was amazed to find that 
the greatest single source of income there 
was old-age assistance and relief checks. 
Nearly half of the population had drifted 
away to more enterprising communities. 

If it weren't for the local banker in Hugo, 
Okla., the county seat, and other energetic 


citizens, the sheriff's sign would today be - 


nailed to the whole of Choctaw County. In- 
stead, a citizens’ committee undertook the 
colossai task of creating jobs and wealth 
where none existed previously. 

They improved agriculture by helping the 
farmers switch to truck crops, set up a Cor- 
poration with $50,000 working capital to 
build a cannery to process the new vegetable 
crop, and brought in registered dairy heifers 
from California, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
Then they set out to bring new industry into 
the county. A glove manufacturer agreed to 
locate a new factory in Hugo—but he wanted 
the community to provide the $200,000 
building. 

That was when the whole town mobilized. 
The owners of the projected factory site de- 
cided to contribute it outright. Two banks 
donated $5,000 each, and so did the electric 
and gas companies. Donations of gravel and 
lumber poured in,*electricians wired the fac- 
tory in their off-hours, and citizens gathered 
at the railroad siding in the evening to un- 
load steel and cement blocks. As a result, 
the $200,000 factory was erected for only 
$89,000—and provided the community with a 
10-year payroll of approximately $2 million. 

Since then, Choctaw has added six more 
industries, built mew churches, a modern 


‘hospital, and remodeled the shopping area. 
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Bank deposits are up, income has soared, 
and young people are staying in a county 
that has come to life. 

Many of the techniques used by Choctaw 
already have been duplicated by about 100 
other counties in 30 States. In each county, 
local residents have launched what is known 
as a rural development program which is 
lifting rural dreas out of the economic 
doldrums. 

Unlike its city counterpart—urban. re- 
newal—which often requires tremendous 
Government loans for slum clearance, the 
rural development program relies mainly on 
the manpower, pioneer energy, and civic 
pride of a county’s citizens. 

Typical is Butler County, Kentucky. A 
group of farmers, businessmen and civic.of- 
ficials sat down together and worked out a 
long-range plan to improve their lot. 

Now Butler County glistens with fresh 
paint. Bulldozers toil at reclaiming worn- 
out pastures; old buildings are being re- 
modeled for Use as community centers, or 
else torn down as fire hazards. There’s a 
new badly needed health center, a plumbing 
school now teaches farmers to install their 
own water systems and the water supply itself 
is being made safer. Rev. R. L. Burnett, pas- 
tor of two rural churches, has reaped an un- 
suspected benefit from the rural development 
program. “My church attendance has in- 
creased over 20 percent,” he states. 

Rural areas have long been in need of re- 
juvenation. In 1954, a year of record pros- 
perity, about one quarter of America’s farm 
families still earnéd less than $1,000 in total 
income. Health conditions have often been 
so poor that in World War II farmers had 
the highest rate o. rejection from military 
service. Rural communities have been losing 
population for years, and cpportunities for 
youth in these areas have almost been non- 
existent. 

Much of the current interest in rural de- 
velopment stems from the activities of Un- 
der Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse, 
former president of Doane Agricultural Serv- 
ice of St. Louis, a large farm-and-town man- 
agement consulting firm. 

Morse was one of the originators of the 
rural development program idea, and first 
tested it in Tupelo, Miss., right after World 
War II. After studying the area, he con- 
cluded that the job could be done with local 
resources—if the whole county were effec- 
tively organized. 

First, Tupelo businessmen raised &30,000 
a year out of their own pockets to assist the 
farmers in overhauling their rickety farms. 
(Later they were repaid when the town’s 
business increased almost twice as rapidly 
as the State average.) So dramatic was the 
change that delegations from hard-pressed 
counties in 23 States visited Tupelo, and some 
returned home to put similar programs into 
operation as quickly as possible. 

One such group was from Asheville, N.C. 
In 1949 it retained True Morse to do the 
same sort of “partnership for progress”, job 
in 16 counties in the western part of the 
State. Local businessmen were inspired to 
invest $250,000 of their own money in growth, 
but in return, they saw retail sales increase 
by 74 percent and new multi-million-dollar 
factories locate there. Says Morris L. Mc- 
Gough, executive vice president of Ashe- 
ville’s agricultural development council: 
“The communities have reached back into 
the past and recaptured the art of working 
together.” 

To see if the same thing could be done on 
@ national scale, Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson called a conference of State 
and local leaders in 1955. They decided to 
select some of the counties in the Nation 
that most needed rehabilitation and use 
them.as models. Five departments and one 
agency of the Federal Government agreed to 
aid the rural development program, and 
Morse was chairman of the joint 
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committee. To date, the program has cost 
the Federal Government less than $7 million, 
approximately what it spends for merely 
storing surplus crops for less than 1 week. 

The most remarkable thing about the 
rural development program is the way it 
gathers momentum. In Macon County, 
Tenn., a local committee was able to borrow 
about $175,000 to erect a factory, but was 
still $100,000 short of its goal. So about 600 
farmers and local businessmen dug into their 
pockets and contributed the bulk of it. Ad- 
ditional dollars were contributed by town 
workers who voluntarily turned over $5 or 
$10 a month out of their wages. Enough 
money was raised to complete the factory, 
which now provides jobs for nearly 600 local 
people, with an annual payroll of about 
$1,350,000. 

The entire Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 15 
counties in all, has started its own resource 
development program. Each county is con- 
centrating on the resources it most wants to 
develop. In some, the tourist and resort 
business provides. the largest source of in- 
come, so motels and cabins have been re- 
modeled and new recreational facilities con- 
structed. In one county, more than 300 high 
school students. were trained for summer re- 
sort jobs. 

Starting a rural development program isn’t 
very difficult. At first, all that is needed is 
@ local leader to begin it. In Monroe 
County, Ohio, it was a minister, Rev. Keene 
Leibold. In Hardin County, Tenn., bank 
president, Con Welch was the sparkplug who 
arranged for a $40 million papermill to locate 
in the county. 

The most important step, however, is to 
set-up a rural development committee that 
represents all the economic, religious, and 
educational groups in the county. Then 
find out what’s wrong in the couhty. -What 
conditions can be bettered? Who cam help? 
Often it turns out that a nearby utility in- 
dustry or farm organization has been aching 
to improve conditions in the county all 
along. If your State already has a rufal de- 
velopment program, ask the dean of agri- 
culture at your land-grant college for tech- 
nical assistance. : 

Finally, be sure that you’ve organized all 
the way down to the neighborhood. level. 
Many counties have found rural development 
clubs successful weapons. There are 13 such 
clubs in Tippah County, Miss., which keep 
churches and school buildings in good re- 
pair; they have also constructed roadside 
parks. Each month, 1 day is put aside as a 
workday: a farm is chosen by lot and every- 
one works to improve it. 

A strong rural development program in 
your county can bring about what Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson believes has been the 
program’s most important contribution ‘to 
rural life. “A general atfitude of resigna- 
tion and complacency, a feeling that noth- 
ing can be done about economic ills, has 
been replaced,” he says, “by a new aware- 
ness of community resources, community 
strength, and the real possibility that in- 
comes can be raised.” 





Program of Economic Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 3, appearing at page 16517 in the 
Recorp, I called attention to a news 
item carried in the press which indicated 


= 
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that a program of economic aid to the 
members of the Central Treaty Organi- 
zation fof the current fiscal year had 
been announced by an official of the 
State Department on September 2. I 
pointed out that the foreign aid appro- 
priations bill had not passed and sug- 
gested that if the press comments were 
accurate the announcement of a pro- 
gram was premature and improper. 

I am glad to be advised concerning the 
actual announcement which Mr. Donald 
D. Kennedy made. Mr. Leonard J. 
Saccio, Acting Director, International 
Cooperation Administration, has fur- 
nished me with the pertinent portion of 
Mr. Kennedy’s statement, which reads 
as follows: 

At the time of the London meeting, I 
stated that the total US. economic aid in 
all forms to the pact members under our 
bilateral program for the year ending June 
80, 1958, amounted to around $300 million. 
The total for the year ending June 30, 1959, 
comes to around $470 million—up over 50 
percent. I mention this only to provide 
factual support to general statements as to 
our interest in and strong desire to help 
those associated in this organization. _ 


Clearly, Mr. Kennedy’s remarks were 
in connection with appropriations made 
in prior years, Whatever may have been 
the actual expenditures in fiscal year 
1959, his comments would indicate that 
$470 million had been obligated from the 
fiscal year 1959 appropriation. 

I am glad to have the record complete 
and bring it to the attention of the 
House. 





A Special Report on the Laber-dilanage- 
ment Reform Act by Representative 
Jessica McCullough Weis 
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HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


, OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs, WEIS. Mr. Speaker, millions of 
words have already been written about 
the Labor-Management Reform Act. 
Certainly it was the most controversial, 
the most far reaching, and the most 
important piece of legislation enacted 
by this 1st session of the 86th Congress. 

Hundreds and hundreds of my con- 
stituents wrote me at the time this 
legislation was being considered, and 
because of its importance I submit the 
following report prepared by Congres- 
sional Quarterly on the major provi- 
sions contained in the bill as it was 
finally accepted by both Houses. 

It is, of course, impossible to evaluate 
the provisions of this bill until they 
have actually been put into effect and we 
have had an opportunity to observe the 
consequences, But.I am convinced that 
the bill will go a long way toward root- 
ing out the corruption and racketeer- 
ing which had wor its way into the 
labor-management relations field. At 
the same time, I do not believe that this 
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run union; it will, in fact, protect and 
promote honest trade unionism. 

Mr, Speaker, I should like to insert at 
this point in the Recorp the report on 


this legislation: 
REPORT ON THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM 
. Act 


I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


Guarantees union members “equal rights 
and privileges” to nominate candidates, vote 
for union officers, participate in union meet- 
ings and caucus with other members under 
“reasonable rules and regulations” estab- 
lished by the union. 

Bars unions from raising dues or initiation 
fees or making special assessments except by 
secret-ballot majority vote or, in national 
and international unions, by majority vote of 
the executive board or convention. 

Bars unions from preventing a member 
from appearing before any governmental 
judicial, legislative or administrative pro- 
ceeding, or from suing the union; provides 
that the member exhaust “reasonable” union 
hearing procedures for up to 4 months before 
instituting a proceeding against the union; 
bars employers from financing or prompting 
such suits. 

Requires a union, before disciplining a 
member, to give- him written charges, a full 
and fair hearing and reasonable time to pre- 
pare his defense. 

Requires unions to furnish members with 
copies of collective bargaining contracts; and 
to inform members of the provisions of the 
bill.’ 

Permits a union member whose rights 
under the bill of rights section were in- 
fringed, or who was fined, expelled, suspend- 
ed, or disciplined by the union for exercising 
any right guaranteed him by the bill, to file 
a Federal civil suit for relief; makes it a 
crime, subject to a $1,000 fine and 1 year in 
prison, to threaten or use violence in order 
to interfere with rights guaranteed union 
members by the bill. 


Il. LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTS 


Requires all unions to adopt constitutions 
and bylaws and to register them, and other 
information outlining their financial and or- 
ganizational structure, with the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Requires: unions to file annual reports with 
the Secretary detailing assets and liabilities, 
receipts and sources, payments to any em- 
ployee receiving more than $10,000 from the 
union, loans to union members or employees 
aggregating more than $250 to one person, 
loans to businesses and other disbursements; 
the information would be made available to 
any union member on request, and a member 
could sue in Federal or State court to get 
permission to examine records necessary to 
verify the 

Requires officers and employees of unions 
to file annual reports with the Secretary out- 
lining possible conflict-of-interest payments 
and receipts and stock and other financial 
transactions of themselves or members of 
their family with employers or employer 
middlemen, 

Requires employers who paid money to 
union members or representatives, other 
than ordinary wages, or to labor relations 
consultants (middlemen), for the purpose of 
influencing employees on their collective 
bargaining rights, to report the details of 
such payments to the Secretary of Labor; 
similar reports would be filed by labor rela- 
tions consultants but lawyers would not have 
to report on legitimate lawyer-client rela- 
tionships and payments. 

Makes all the reports filed under this sec- 
tion public information, to be made avail- 
able for inspection by the Secretary. 

Requires anyone filing a report to main- 
tain records to corroborate it for 5 years. 

Makes it a crime not to file a report, to 
make false statements on it, or to destroy 
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or make false entry in records required to be 
kept; permits the Secretary of Labor to seek 
injunctions and orders in Federal courts to 
prevent or stop violations of the reporting 
section. 
Il. TRUSTEESHIPS 

Requires any union exercising trusteeship 
over a union local to file semiannual re- 
ports with the Secretary of Labor detailing 


the conditions of the trusteeship and the fi- 


nancial condition of the local; makes it a 

crime not to file, to file falsely or to destroy 

oo makes the reports public informa- 
on. 

Permits trusteeships only for the purpose 
of carrying out the “legitimate objects” of 
the union; makes it a crime to count the 
votes of a local under the trusteeship in a 
national union election unless the local’s 
delegates were chosen by secret-ballot ma- 
jority vote, or.to transfer money, except nor- 
mal yearly assessments, from the local to the 
national union. 

Permits the Secretary of Labor or a mem- 
ber of a local under trusteeship to file civil 
suits to prevent violations of the trusteeship 
requirements; in such suits, a trusteeship 
would be presumed valid for 18 months from 
the date of its establishment, not to be dis- 
turbed except on “clear and convincing 
proof” of bad faith in establishing it. At the 
end of 18 months, it would be presumed in- 
valid but could be extended by the court, 


Elections 


Requires local unions to elect officers by 
secret-ballot majority vote at least once every 
3 years; national unions and intermediate 
bodies at least once every 5 years and 4 
years, respectively, by secret ballot or vote of 
delegates elected by secret ballot. 

Requires these elections safeguards: Bona 
fide candidates given the right to require 
the union to comply with reasonable re- 
quests to mail the candidate’s campaign 
literature to members of the organization, at 
his expense (enforcible by civil court suit); 
in unions with union shop contracts, the 
candidate would also have the right to in- 
spect the membership lists; candidates given 
the right to have observers at polls and 
counting of ballots; reasonable opportunity 
given to nominate; preservation of ballots: 
no use of union or employer funds to finance 
&@ candidate. 

Permits the Secretary of Labor to con- 
duct an election for recall of a union of- 
ficer guilty of serious misconduct if the 
union did not have adequate recall pro- 
cedures. 

Permits a union member who claims the 
union is violating its own or the bill’s elec- 
tion or recall safeguards, and who has sought 
remedy through internal union procedures 
but has not received a decision for 3 months, 
to ask the Secretary of Labor to seek a 
Federal court order for a new election or 
recall election under the Secretary’s super- 
vision. 

Fiduciary and other safeguards 


States that union officers occupy posi- 
tions of trust and are obligated to handle 
and spend union money and property solely 
for the benefit of the union and its mem- 
bers, in accord -with its constitution and 
bylaws. 

Permits union members to sue in Federal 
or State courts to recover damages or ask 
an accounting when a union officer is 
alleged to have violated the trust imposed 
above, and the union has made no attempt 
to recover. 

Makes it a crime to embezzle, steal, or 
otherwise misappropriate union funds; 
makes it a crime for a union officer handling 
union moneys not to be bonded. 

Bars a union from lending more than 
$2,000 to any officer or employee, and from 
paying the fine of an officer or employee con- 
victed of violating the bill. 

Bars from union office for 5 years persons 
convicted of specified felonies or of viola- 
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tions of the reporting or trusteeship provi- 
sions of the bill; Communist Party members 
would be barred for a similar period. All 
such persons also would be barred from 
serving as labor relations consultants or as 
officers of associations or groups of employers 
dealing with any union. Violation would Be 
a crime. An existing requirement that offi- 
cers of unions seeking to use the auspices of 
the National Labor Relations Board sign 
non-Communist affidavits is repealed. 

Outlaws payments, except bona fide wages 
and fringe benefits to union representatives 
by employers or employer “middlemen,” and 
makes it illegal to accept or solicit such pay- 
ments; outlaws truck unloading fees. 

Makes it a crime to picket for the purpose 
of extortion. 

Gives the Secretary of Lebor power to in- 
vestigate, with the right of subpena, sus- 
pected violation of any provisions of the bill 
except the “Bill of Rights” and the Taft- 
Hartley Act amendments. 


IV. TAPT-HARTLEY ACT 


Permits State labor relations agencies and 
State courts to assume jurisdiction over 
labor disputes the National Labor Relations 
Board decline to handle, but bars the NLRB 
from enlarging the categories of cases it de- 
clined to handle. 

Fermits the President to designate an act- 
ing NLRB General Counsel if the office were 
vacant. 

Makes it an unfair labor practice for a 
union to try to coerce or threaten an em- 
ployer directly (but not to persuade or ask 
him) in order: to get him to join a union or 
sign any legal hot cargo contract; to get 
him to stop doing business with another 
firm or handling its goods; to get him to rec- 
ognize a union if the NLRB had already 
certified another union as his workers’ bar- 
gaining agent; to force him to assign work 
to members of one union, rather than an- 
other, in a jurisdictional dispute between 
unions representing his employees; to get 
any other employer to recognize a union not 
certified as the representative of his em- 
ployees in an NLRB election. (Direct coer- 
cion of an employer by a union for these 
purposes was not previously. covered by the 
secondary boycott prohibitions.) 

Makes it an unfair labor practice for a 
union to induce supervisory workers or any 
single worker, to refuse to handle goods, or 
to strike, for any of the purposes outlined 
above. (Previously, supervisors were not 
covered by the secondary boycott prohibi- 
tions, and inducement of a worker to stop 
working was banned only if he ceased work- 
ing in concert with other workers:) . 

Specifies that union inducement of em- 
ployees not to handle work “farmed out” to 
their employer by a struck firm was not a 
secondary boycott. 


Makes it an unfair labor practice for a 
union and employer to sign a so-called hot 
cargo contract under “which the employer 
agrees not to do business with any other 
firm; nuilifies any such existing contracts; 
exempts from this provision garment indus- 
try contracts barring a jobber from subcon- 
tracting work on a single garment to unor- 
ganized shops, and building industry con- 
tracts barring a firm from subcontracting 
work at its jobsite to an unorganized firm. 


Bars organizational or recognition picket- 
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Brings under the picketing and secondary 
boycott-prohibitions of the bill and of the 
Taft-Hartley Act several groups of workers 
not. previously covered, railroad, airline, farm, 
and local government workers. 

Permits the NLRB to allow strikers fired 
during a strike and not entitled to reinstite- 
ment to vote in an NLRB representation ele:- 
tion conducted within a year after the strilce 
began. 

Bars a union from picketing a retail store 
to advertise that the store was handling the 
goods of a firm the union was striking; but 
permits other forms of such advertising 
(handbills, for example) if they do not cause 
the store’s employees to stop working or 
prevent pickups and deliveries. 

Permits building trades firms and unions 
to sign union contracts in advance of a con- 
struction job, even if the union has not 
won an NLRB certification election or does 
not represent the majority of the existing or 
potential employeés. Such contracts could 
require the employees to join the union with- 
in 7 days (except in States with laws barring 
the union shop), require the employer to 
hire through the union, or permit the union 
to set up experience and training qualifi- 
cations for employees. 


Activities of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, 86th Congress, Ist Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 1st session of the 86th-Congress, the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives found itself charged 
with major responsibility in many areas 
of congressional concern. 

Of the 10,676 bills introduced in the 
House, 28.7 percent of this total was re- 
ferred to this committee. Of this num- 
ber, 1,002 were public bills, House and 
Senate, and 2,284 were private bills, like- 
wise of House and Senate, giving to this 
committee 3;286 bills in all. Exclusive 
of private legislation, approximately 185 
hearings were held on legislation pending 
before the committee. Seventy-six pub- 
lic bills were acted upon favorably by the 
committee, of which 44 became public 
laws; 29 of which are still pending before 
the Senate; two pending before the Rules 
Committee, BUR. 8601, civil rights bill, 
and H.R. 2739, Patent Office fees: and 
one pending House action on amendment 
proposed by the Senate, H.R. 5747, bank- 


ruptcy bill. 

Of the private immigration bills, 140 
became private laws; 4 are pending in 
the Senate; 173 individual bills were in- 
corporated in House joint resolutions; 15 
were deleted from joint resolutions by 
the Senate; 401 were tabled; and 49 were 


deferred. 
_ Of the private claim bills, 86 were en- 
acted into private law; and 97 are pend- 
in the Senate; 178 passed the House. 
Of major public interest are such bills 
E.R. 8601, the civil rights bill; H.R. 3, 
establish rules of interpretation gov- 
questions of the effect of acts of 
State laws; S. 2524, relating 
the power of the States to impose net 
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income taxes on income derivec from 
interstate commerce; S. 726, to amend 
section 11 of the Clayton Act to provide 
for the more expeditious enforcement of 
cease and desist orders issued there- 
under, and for other purposes; H.R. 3088, 


.to amend sections 353 and 354 of the 


Immigration and Nationality Act; H.R. 
6118, to amend section 6 of the act of 
September 11, 1957—immigration and 
nationality; H.R. 5896, to provide for the 
entry of certain relatives of U.S. citizens 
and lawfully resident aliens; H.R. 2725, 
to amend chapter 3 of title 18, United. 

States Code, so as to prohibit the use of 

motor vehicles to hunt certain wild 

horses or burros on land belonging to the 

United States, and for other purposes. 

Of these, the civil rights bill, H.R. 8601; 

H.R. 3 which has involved the doctrine 

of Federal preemption; and 8S. 2524, State 

taxation of income from interstate com- 
merce, were probably the bills of greatest 
controversy. S. 2524 was enacted into 
law adopting the minimum exemption 
standard prohibiting the States from 
taxing income from the mere solicitation 
of orders to be fulfilled and shipped from 
out of the State. H.R. 3, enacted by the 

House, is pending before the Senate Judi- 

ciary-Committee, and the civil rights bill, 

perhaps most controversial of all, is 
pending before the Rules Committee of 
the House. 

A review of the activities of the sub- 
committees, which follows, indicates the 
enormous amount of work done and is 
evidence of the faithful performance of 
the individual members of the committee 
in reviewing and reaching decisions on 
the matters before them. I am grateful 
for the cooperation and the conscientious 
consideration which the members gave 
to this committee. I appreciate, also, 
the harmonious and excellent staff work 
which has enabled the Members to go 
forward vigorously in the discharge of 
their responsibilities. 

REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, DURING THE 
lst SESSION OF THE 86TH CONGRESS 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on 

the Judiciary has special jurisdiction over 

all legislation pertaining to immigration and 
nationality, and jurisdiction over any legis- 


lation assigned to it by the chairman of the 
full committee. 

In the field of immigration and nationality," 
Subcommittee No. 1 has acted on the fol- 
lowing bills: 

H.R. 2807 creates a single, separate, statu- 
tory form of judicial review of administra- 
tive orders for the deportation and exclusion 
of aliens from the United States. Aliens may 
seek judicial review of an order of deporta- 
tion by filing a petition in the US. 
circuit court of appeals, orders of exclusion 
to be reviewed exclusively by writs of habeas 
corpus. Such orders shall not be reviewed 
until all administrative remedies have been 
exhausted. The bill provides for trial de 
novo of substantial claims to American na- 
tionality by persons who have been ordered 
deported. The bill passed the House on 
July 6, 1959. 

E.R. 3088 amends certain provisions of 
sections 353 and 354 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act which specify exemptions 
from the loss of U.S. citizenship by natu- 
ralized citizens by including parent or par- 
ents of a US.-citizeni who is or are accom- 
Panying such citizen for the purpose of re- 

with him while he has his residence 
abroad for reasons specified in the law. 
Honorably discharged veterans who served 
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during the Korean conflict are included in 
the exemption from automatic loss of citi- 
zenship by reason of residence abroad, which 
exemption is enjoyed by veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, World War I, and 
World War II. The bill changes from 25 to 
15 years the residence requirement which 
precludes the loss of citizenship by natu- 
ralized citizens residing in a foreign country. 
The bill was enacted into law on August 4, 
1959 (Public Law 86-129). 

H.R. 5896 reclassifies close relatives of U.S. 
citizens and aliens admitted for permanent 
residence in the United States in the prefer- 
ence portion of the immigration quotas and 
expedites reuniting of certain families. Alien 
adult unmarried sons and daughters.of U.S, 
citizens are reclassified to the second prefer- 
ence classification; alien adult sons and 
daughters of aliens admitted into the United 
States for permanent residence are placed 
in the third preference classification. Immi- 
grants registered on the consular waiting 
lists prior to an established date, who have 
a preferential quota status, and spouses and 
minor children of aliens admitted into the 
United States under the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953, who have a preference status, are 
considered to be nonquota immigrants; ac- 
companying spouses and minor children are 
held to be nonquota immigrants.. Spouses 
and minor children accompanying fourth 
preference beneficiaries are included in that 
category. The number of alien children 
adopted by U.S. citizens in whose custody 
they remained for over 2 years is limited to 
two unless necessary to prevent the separa- 
tion of brothers and sisters. The bill passed 
the House on July 6, 1959, and was enacted 
into law September 22, 1959 (Public Law 
86-363). 

H.R. 6118 extends for 2 years section 6 of 
the act of September 11, 1957, the discre- 
tionary authority vested in the Attorney 
General to grant waivers of exclusion in the 
case of spouses, parents, and minor children, 
including minor adopted children of US, 
citizens or of aliens lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence, notwithstanding the 
fact that such close relatives are afflicted with 
tuberculosis. 

The same bill also extended the law re- 
lating to the immigration of orphans. The 
bill authorizes the Attorney General to in- 
vestigate the facts in each case to determine 
_ the validity of the adoption and the good 

moral character of the interested parties. 

The bill was enacted into law September 
9, 1959 (Public Law 86-253). 

As usual, Subcommittee No. 1 worked ex- 
tensively on private immigration and nation- 
ality legislation, and the summary of that 
action follows: 

One thousand, six hundred and ninety-five 
House bills, House joint resolutions, and 
Senate bills were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Of those, 140 became pri- 
vate laws, 4 are pending in the Senate, 173 
individual bills were incorporated in House 
joint resolutions, 15 were déleted from joint 
resolutions by the Senate, 401 were tabled, 
49 were deferred, and 913 are pending before 
the committee. 

In addition, there were 5 Senate concur- 
rent resolutions, 1 House concurrent resolu- 
tion, and 1 House resolution, covering the 
cases of 185 aliens, which were approved by 
this committee. : 

. Under the general jurisdiction of Subcom- 
mittee No. 1, the following bills were con- 
sidered: 

H.R. 1992 extends the application of chap- 
. ter 37, title 18, United States Code, relating to 
espionage and censorship, to acts committed 
an in the world by repealing section 
791 of that title, which provides that the 
provisions of Sela ek 37 shall apply only 

and maritime jurisdic- 
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H.R. 4154 permits the indictment and trial 
of an offender or joint offenders who commit 
offenses abroad against the United States, in 
the district where any of the offenders is 
arrested or first brought; and also prevents 
the statute of limitations for tolling in cases 
where an offender or any of the joint of- 
fenders remain beyond the bounds of the 
United States by permitting the filing of an 
information or indictment in the last known 
residence of any of the offenders, or in the 
event that the residence of any of the of- 
fenders in the United States is not known, 
by filing indictment or information in the 
District of Columbia. The bill passed the 
House on March 16, 1959. 

H.R. 8461 amends the act of September 2, 
1958, establishing a Commission and Ad- 
visory Committee on International Rules on 
Judicial Procedure by extending the life of 
the Commission for an additional 2 years, to 
December 31, 1961. ‘The purpose of the Com- 
mission is to inyestigate and study existing 
practices of judicial assistance and coopera- 
tion between the United States and foreign 
countries with a view to achieving improve- 
ments. The bill passed the House on August 
17, 1959, and was enacted into law September 
16, 1959 (Public Law 86-287) . 

5.355 adds a new section to title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the use by 
collecting agencies or private detective agen- 
cies of any emblem, insignia, or name, or the 
words “fhational,” “Federal,” or “United 
States,” or the initials “U.S.,” for the pur- 
pose of conveying, or in a manner reasonably 
calculated to convey, the false impression 
that such business is a department, agency, 
bureau, or instrumentality of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. The bill passed the House amend- 
ed on August 17, 1959, and was enacted into 
law on September 21, 1959 (Public Law 86- 
290). 

S. 1947 (House companion bill, H.R. 7126) 
confers on the Customs Court the authority 
to appoint various clerks and other em- 
ployees and to authorize the appointment 
of a marshal and deputy marshal, which ap- 
pointments are intended to be in accord- 
ance with presently prevailing laws relat- 
ing to such appointments in other US, 
courts. The bill passed the House on 
August 31, 1959, and was enacted into law 
September 9, 1959 (Public Law 86-243). 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2-——GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS, AS ASSIGNED SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER CLAIMS 


During the ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress, the subcommittee conducted hearings 
on 30 different days. These covered public 
as well as private claims measures. 

Consideration was given to a total of 327 
bills and resolutions. 

The subcommittee considered two bills 
which provided for the amendment of the 
tort claims provisions of title 28 of the 
United States Code. H.R. 6000, providing for 
an increase in the administrative settlement 
authority of section 2672 of that title, was 
introduced in accordance with the recom- 
mendations contained in an executive com- 
munication from the Post Office Department. 
The bill passed the House with the amend- 
ments formulated in the subcommittee, 
which provided for increasing the authority 
of heads of agencies to settle tort claims 
against the Government by payments up to 
$2,000. This limit was increased by the 
Senate to $2,500, and the House agreed to 
that amendment. The bill became Public 
Law 86-238. The otiiér bill relating to the 
Tort Claims Act as now codified in title 28, 
was H.R. 7577, concerning the liability of 
Government. drivers. The subcommittee 
held an extensive hearing on H.R. 3283, in- 


Administration, 

subject: The subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tions as to amendments to H.R. 3283 were 
accepted by the full committee and were 
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embodied in H.R. 7577 which was reported 
by the committee. It passed the House but 
no action was taken in the Senate prior to 
adjournment. 

H.R, 4821, providing for amendments to 
the Texas City Disaster Relief Act, was the 
subject of a hearing before the subcom- 
mittee. The subcommittee recommended 
amendments to the bill to limit the pro- 
posed changes to certain categories of claims, 
The bill was reported with those amend- 
ments, and the bill passed the House and 
Senate in the form recommended by the 
subcommittee. The bill became Public Law 
86-381. 

The subcommittee considered two bills 
amending section 2734 of title 10 of the 
United States Code concerning claims 
arising in foreign countries as the result of 
the noncombat activities of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. H.R. 2741 pro- 
vided that the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have the same authority to act in 
behalf of the Coast.Guard in the settlement 


‘of such claims as only the Secretaries of the 


military departments previously possessed. 
The bill passed the House and Senate, and 
became Public Law 86-223. The other bill, 
H.R. 2740, would increase the period during 
which such claims might be filed from 1 to 
2 years, and was introduced in accordance 
with the recommendations of an executive 
communication from the Department of 
Defense. It passed the House, but no ac- 
tion was taken in the Senate prior to 
adjournment. 

A bill, H.R. 470, which would permit the 
settlement of claims arising as the result 
of the use of a motor vehicle anywhere, or 
the use of property of the United States on 
a Government installation when the claims 
would not be cognizable under any other 
law, was favorably considered by the sub- 
committee and was reported to the House 
by the full committee. The bill passed the 
House, but no action was taken in the Sen- 
ate prior to adjournment. 

The subcommittee also considered a bill, 
H.R. 7529, which would confer jurisdiction 
on the Comptroller General to waive indebt- 
edness based on erroneous payments by the 
Government to its employees, members of 
the military services, or persons formerly in 
such categories, when the department con- 
cerned recommends relief and collection 
would be against equity and good conscience. 
The bill was reported to the House and 
passed, but no action was taken in the Sen-~ 
ate prior to adjournment. 

The Committee on the Judiciary reported 
three bills validating certain payments to 
Armed -Forcés personnel, their dependents, 
or employees of the military departments. 
H.R. 2975 validated certain quarters allow- 
ances to civilian employees who served in 
London, England, between January 1, 1949, 
and August 16, 19587 That bill passed the 
House and Senate and became Public Law 
86-26. H.R. 4615 validated a group of about 
80 transportation requests and payments of 
mileage or per diem, or both, to members of 
the naval service for travel performed in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the bill. The bill 
became Public Law 86-25. H.R. 8106 pro- 
vided statutory authority for all temporary 
storage of household effects of members of 
the Navy under an interpretation of the joint 
travel regulations of the uniformed forces 
which was subsequently challenged by the 
Comptroller General. The bill passed the 
House, but no action was taken in the Sen- 
ate prior to adjournment, 

A number of bills granting relief of State 
or political subdivisions within States were 
referred to. the subcommittee. Among the 
bills recommended favorably was H.R. 322, 
compensating Monmouth County, N.J., for 
damage to a bridge, which .became Public 
Law 86-128. H.R. 7605, for the relief of the 
State of Oklahoma, which was introduced in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
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Court of Claims in a congressional reference 
case, provided for the payment of $652,019.71 
in settlement of the claims of that State 
based on the agreement embodied in a stip- 
wlation between the State and the Federal 
Government. That bill became Public Law 
86-368. 

The bill, 8S. 1330, providing for an addi- 
tional payment of $4,000 to the city of Fort 
Myers, Fla., by an amendment to an act 
passed in 1958, was reported by the commit- 
tee. That bill became Public Law 86-180. 
The bill, H.R. 2390, for Madeira Beach, Fia., 
settled the city’s claim for the cost of ero- 
sion control, and became Public Law 86-353. 

The subcommittee considered a number 
of bills which did not relate to its special 
jurisdiction over claims. ‘The bill, H.R. 2725, 
barring the use of aircraft or motor vehicles 
in the hunting or capture of wild horses or 
burros, and similarly barring the pollution 
of water holes used by such animals to kill 
them or effect their capture, was such a bill. 
It was reported by the committee, passed the 
House and Senate, and became Public Law 
86-234. A bill, H.R. 4012, providing for the 
observance of the centennial of the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Agriculture, 
and the establishment of land-grant col- 
leges, was reported by the committee after 
being favorably recommended by the sub- 
committee. The bill passed the House, was 
reported in the Senate, but no further action 
was taken in that body prior to adjourn- 
ment. The subcommittee held hearings on 
bills concerning standards to be observed in 
the establishment of congressional districts, 
and also on bills to provide representation of 
indigent defendants in criminal proceedings 
in the Federal courts. The subcommittee 
had not made a final recommendation to the 
full committee as to these two subjects at 
the time of adjournment. The subcommit- 
tee also considered the bill, H.R. 8107, which 
was the subject of a 2-day hearing. This 
bill, which would have imposed criminal 
penalties for the use of U.S. savings stamps 
for trade promotion, was adversely acted 
upon by the subcommittee. 

The following tabulation indicates the 
workload of this subcommittee in connec- 
tions with claims against the Government: 


ferred to subcommittee: 


Private, House bills..........-...... 538 
Private, House joint resolutions_...... i 
Private, House resolutions............ 11 
Private, Senate bills................. 23 
WR iticctiiiteinnnditndiiniae 573 
Public, House bills........2.i.-.0-.. 76 
Public, House joint resolutions__.... 13 
Public, House resolution.......... .. 1 
Public, Senate bills............-..... 2 
I a ilnnntbiienn ctdibdnn cl happttusticnitbtots 92 
Grand total_........._.___-..... 668 
Approved by subcommittee: 

Private, House bills_............-...- 195 
Private, House resolutions......_... so 
Private, Senate bilis........... ajicetngy ae 
OE Rigs a to teicinsnciaiaidib citi manatee 219 
—= 

Public, House bills-..............-. 0 13 
Public, House resolutions............ 1 
Public, Senate bilis.............._.. oe 
I iiinsen: ds snaibdshs nin inidadesinecbcbcetl nay. 
Grand total.............-....2.. 234 
= 

Private, House bills adversely....c.nn0n64 


Private, Senate bills adversely........ i 
"Public, House ‘bills adversely__...__.. 
TORE ave cetwences--- eons ccwscee 83 
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Reported to House: 
Private, House bills_.........-------- 181 
Private, House resolutions-....------- 6 
Private, Senate bilis..........-.----- 15 
De. emninemes 202 
Public, House bilis__......-...---~-- 13 
Public, House resolutions_.......---- 1 
Public, Senate bills._.........-.-..-- 1 
Total...... Te ene 15 
ON 217 
Passed House: 
Private, House bills...........-...--- 178 
Private, House resolutions.......--.-- 6 
Private, Senate bills............--.-- 15 
A enw 199 
Public, House bilis............-.---.. 13 
Public, House resolutions_........-.-. 1 
Public, Senate bills................-. 1 
De ceweae 15 
ee ee 214 
Pending in Senate: 
Private, House bills.............-.... 97 
Public, Hous’ Pilis.................. 2 
ES EE 99 
Public laws enacted_................ il 
Private laws enacted_................ 86 
Bills vetoed (private) ...........-.--.. 9 


Sent six private claims bills of the House 
to the Court of Claims by House resolutions. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3—GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY ‘BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, 
COPYRIGHTS, AND REVISION OF THE LAWS. 


This subcommittee processes such general 
legislation as is referred to it and also leg- 
islation relating to patents, trademarks, and 
copyrights. It also has jurisdiction over the 
revision of the laws, classifying all laws of 
@ general and permanent nature to the 560 
tities which comprise the United States Code. 
In all, 161 bills were referred for the sub- 
committee’s consideration; 18 bills were 
acted upon favorably; 55 bills were recom- 
mended for tabling; and 88 bills are pend- 
ing. The following statement highlights 
some of the legislation processed by the 
subcommittee. 


General legislation 


General: The subcommittee processed H.R. 
8, a bill establishing rules of interpretation 


future actions in construing existing stat- 
utes by providing that no act of C 

shall be construed as indicating an intent 
on the part of Congress to occupy the field 
to the exclusion of all State laws on 
subject unless Congress so states 
unless there is a direct and positive con- 
een the congressional act and the 
law so that the two cannot be recon- 
or consistently stand together. 

In the field of evidence, the subcommittee 
favorably recommended and the House 
passed HR. 4957, relating to the admissi- 
bility of evidence (popularly referred to as 
the Mallory bill). This legislation resulted 
from the’ ; decision in the case 
of Mallory Vv. U.S., 354 US. 449, and provides 
a statutory rule of evidence for the admis- 
sibility of confessions and other evidence in 
criminal 


pgecee 
ib 


rights of the individual as well as the rights 
of society in the field of criminal law en- 
forcement. 
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Another bill of major importance is E.R. 
2369, introduced as the result of the Supreme 
Court decision in the Yates case (354 U.S. 
298) wherein the conviction of 14 known 
Communists for violating the Smith Act was 
set aside because, among other things, of the 
meaning of “organize” as that term is pres- . 
ently interpreted in the act. The instant 
legislation, which has already passed the 
House, clarifies the term ““organize” so as 
to mean a continuing process of organizing 
groups and recruiting new members for the 
Communist Party. 

The subcommittee also processed H.R. 
$216—habeas corpus. This legislation is in- 
tended to restrain the abuse of the use of 
this great writ in lower Federal courts by 
prisoners who have been convicted in State 
courts and who seek to have the action of 
the State courts reviewed and reversed by 
the lower Federal courts. 

Other bills relating to the courts generally 
on which this subcommittee acted, and 
which have already passed the House, are 
H.R. 2978 (peremptory challenges) and ELR. 
7559 (interlocutory relief). 

Pending in the subcommittee and worthy 
of mention is H.R. 4186, which would permit 
appeals by the United States in criminal pro- 
ceedings after the commencement of the 
trial on denial of motions to supprcss evi- 
dence. This legislation is under study and 
the views of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States have been requested. : 

Compacts: Three bills relating to inter- 
state compacts passed both the House and 
the Senate. They are H.R. 7474, Teestab- 
lishing a part of the boundary line between 
the States of Virginia atid West Virginia; 
House Joint Resolution 465, granting addi- 
tional authority to the Mibssouri-Illinois 
Bi-State Development Agency; and HR. 
5711, which is a recently concluded compact 
between the States of Indiana and Illinois 
setting up a bi-State agency known as the 
Wabash Valley Commission, to develop the 
natural resources of the Wabash Valley area. 

Pending in subcommittee is House Joint 
Resolution 402, which would give permission 
to the District of Columbia as well as the 
States of Virginia and Maryland to enter into 
a compact to regulate transportation in the 
greater Washington, D.C., area. Since Con- 
gress in this instance will be performing a 
double function (granting congressional 
consent to the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land and also acting as a principal con- 
tracting party for its agent, the District of 
Columbia), a thorough study is being made 
in an effort to resolve the many practical, 
political, economical, financial, and other 
problems inherent in a bill of this nature, so 
that the compacting parties, in a cooperative 
and united way, may regulate transportation 
in the National Capital area. 

Crimes: Among the bills of a general na- 
ture on which favorable action was taken by 
the subcommittee were H.R. 6817, to broaden 
the provisions-of the Foreign Agents Reg- 
istration Act; S. 1647, relating to peniten- 
tiary imprisonment; S. 1645, concerning 
computation of prisoner good time allow- 
ances; H.R. 6309, delimiting the restrictions 
on the shipment of water hyacinths; and 
HR. 4386, concerning the destruction of 
boundary markers on Indian reservations. 

The subcommittee held extensive hearings 
on H.R. 15 and some 88 similar bills making 
it @ Federal offense to import, transport, 
possess, or use explosives in interstate com- 
merce. This legislation was introduced as 
the result of bombings of schools, churches, 
synagogues, and public buildings in various 
sections of our country. While no action 
was taken on these measures, it should be 
pointed out that the text of one of the bills, 
H.R. 4344, formed the basis for title II of 
E.R. 8601 (civil rights) which was favorably 
reported by the full committee. 








¥ 
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Patents, trademarks, and copyrights 

“Patents: The subcommittee considered 
H.R. 2739 which increases fees payable to the 
Patent Office. There has been no increase in 
patent fees since 1932, although salaries and 
other administrative costs of the Patent Of- 
fice have risen considerably. It is felt that 
these increases will permit the Patent Office 
to increase its personnel and to reduce fur- 


ther the tremendous backlog of applications. 


in the Patent Office. Because of the back- 
log, it presently takes.3 to 4 years to’ process 
patent applications. 

yrights: The subcommittee approved 
H.R. 4059, which will authorize suits against 
the United States where the Government or 
its employees have infringed copyrights 
owned by individuals and others. Today the 
Government is immune from: being sued al- 
though the Government employée is not. 
The instant legislation permits suit in the 
Court of Claims and exempts from liability 
the Government employee when he is acting 
within the scope of his employment. 

The subcommittee conducted exhaustive 
hearings on H.R. 5921, which would remove 
the present exemption in the copyright law 
on coin-operated machines. The removal of 
the exemption would authorize authors and 
composers to licénse the public performances 
of songs, etc., when played on jukeboxes. 
Because of the great interest in this legisla- 

ion as well as the many legal and practical 

ues involved, the subcommittee plans to 
give further study to this legislation before 
taking action in the matter. 


Revision of the laws . 


Classification of laws to codes: The sub- 
committee’s primary function regarding the 
revision of the laws is the classification of 
the public laws to the United States Code 
and the District of Columbia Code. During 
the first session of this Congress there have 
been more than 250 public laws comprising 
somewhat more than 500 pages in. the 
Statutes, at Large. These, together with 
some -75 or more laws awaiting the Presi- 
dent’s signature at the time of adjourn- 
ment, will have to be examined to determine 
their classification to the United States 
Code. This work will be completed during 
the recess. 

The laws of a general and permanent 
nature will be incorporated in the first sup- 
plemental of the United States Code, 1958 
edition, and the laws relating to the Dis- 
trict of ,Columbia will be incorporated in 
a cumulative supplement VIII of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, 1951 edition. 

Preparation of code supplements and new 
edition: All the work in connection with 
the preparation of the new edition of the 
United States Code has been completed. 
Preparation of copy for the printer entailed 


laws enacted since the publication of the 
1952 edition of the Code. This copy resulted 
in more than 14,000 printer's galleys which 
have been read for correction. To date more 
than 9,000 pages of proof have been received, 
read, and returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office, constituting all the text and the 
tables for the new edition. There will be al- 
most 2,500 pages of index still to be received 
and read. It is estimated that the entire 
new edition will consist of 13 volumes and 
at the present date 5 volumes have been 
delivered by the Government Printing 
Office... “ 


In connection with the preparation of the 
supplement for the District of Columbia 
Code the reports of the decisions of the Su- 


preme Court of the United States, Courts of . 


Appeal, and the District Courts, since July 
n ed in order to in- 
to decisions affecting the 








Code. All the laws relating to the District 
of Columbia enacted during the first ses- 
sion of the Congress will likewise be studied, 
classified, and incorporated in the next 
cumulative supplement. 

In all the work on the new edition and 
supplements of the United States Code the 
committee has had the benefit of the excel- 
lent services of the West Publishing Co. and 
the Edward Thompson Co., lawbook pub- 
lishers. 

Enactment of titles into law: During the 
past 16 years the work of improving the 
United States Code by enacting into law the 
several titles of. the Code has been carried 
on by the subcommittee. At the beginning 
of this Congress 15 titles of the United States 
Code had been enacted into law and one title 
was eliminated by consolidating it with title 
10, “Armed Services.” At the beginning of 
this session a ‘bill to enact into law title 39, 
the Postal Service, was brought up to date 
and introduced. It was speedily con- 
sidered for the second time by the subcom- 
mittee and ordered favorably reported to the 
House by the committee. This bill passed 
the House early in March and is now pend- 
ing in the other body. It is hoped that it 
will be enacted into law during the second 
session of this Congress. During the past 3 
years the staff of the subcommittee has 
worked very closely with the Office of Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Civil Service Commission 
in the preparation of a bill to enact into law 
title 5, Government Organization and Per- 
sonnel. This work culminated in the in- 
troduction of a bill near the end of this ses- 
sion. At the present time a draft report is 
being prepared to be circulated as a com- 
mittee print explaining to the interested 
agencies and departments the source of each 
section of the revised title and explaining 
precisely what the intention of the commit- 
tee is. This draft report will be circulated 
during October with the hope that the views 
of the executive departments and agencies 
will be received early during the second ses- 
sion so that the bill may be favorably re- 
ported. 

Similarly, preliminary work has been going 
on for more than a year in the preparation 
of a bill to enact into law part II of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, entitled “Judiciary 
and Judicial Procedure,” and has also culmi- 
nated in the introduction of a bill near the 
end of this session. A preliminary draft of 
the bill had earlier been circulated to the 
courts, the District government, and other 
interested parties for an expression of views. 
It is hoped that this bill may also be reported 
favorably to the House during the next ses- 
sion of this Congress. 


Cooperation with other committees and 
agencies: Throughout the year the subcom- 
mittee’s law revision counsel maintains a 
system of cooperating with other committees 
of the Congress and with the other two 
branches of Government. Innumerable in- 
quiries regarding the proposed classification 
of laws are answered and assistance given in 
connection with the drafting of bills, par- 
ticularly those affecting titles of the code 
that have been enacted into law. . 


Summary of Subcommittee No, 3 


SNe DOU cs nk ede 169 
Bills on which hearings were held____.. 65 
ae favorably reported to full commit- 

een dion can iain Ig eA saetah heen o> wn oo erence Snenny tam etn 19 
Bills reported to House__..<...-.....-. 19 
— adversely reported to full commit- 

destin uptisalemmacs edbleshchatheadini ——— See eK eee Oe ee ee 66 
Bills NE cae coceicr cme naomi ome 
Senate bills processed_._...........-... 2 
Bills pending in subcommittee........ - 94 
Bills pending in Senate ............... 15 
Bilis which became public law-_....... 6 
Tee WO enw ne oe 
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SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 4—GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER BANKRUPTCY. AND RE- 
ORGANIZATION 
The continuing increase in the number of 

bankruptcy cases has caused Subcommittee 

No. 4 to devote much of its time during the 

first session of the 86th Congress to the 

problems of simplifying bankruptcy pro- 
cedures to expedite the handling of those 
cases. Experience has shown that the Bank- 
ruptcy Act contains a number of needless 
formalities and cumbersome procedures. 

Hearings were held on a substantial number 

of bills directed at those problems. They 

include the following: 

H.R. 4340; This bill simplifies the filling 
of vacancies among referees in bankruptcy 
and in doing so will have a salutary effect 
on keeping calendars current. The bill has 
been passed by both Houses and signed by 
the President. 

H.R. 4345: This bill eliminates the require- 
ments that referees transmit certain papers 
to the clerk of the court prior to bankruptcy. 
This, too, has become law. 

H.R. 4692; Under present law, the dis- 
trict judge has the responsibility for issuing 
orders of adjudiciation in voluntary bank- 
ruptcy cases and orders of reference in both 
voluntary and involuntary cases. This bill 
would relieve him of that administrative 
duty. It has become Public Law 86-64. 

‘H.R. 4693: This bill will achieve an econ- 
omy in the cost of administering the bank- 
ruptcy system by consolidating the referee's 
expense fund and the referee’s salary fund 
into a single fund. It is now Public Law 
86-110. 

In addition to these improvements in in- 
ternal administration, the subcommittee 
acted on a number of bills simplifying pro- 
cedures for the parties to a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding. 

Thus, H.R. 6816 would eliminate the re- 
quirement that proofs of claim must be sub- 
mitted under oath. 

H.R. 8858 would eliminate the need for 
the verification of pleadings under oath and 
thus make the procedure jin bankruptcy con- 
sistent with the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure. This has become public law. 

H.R. 6556 would clarify the filing time for 
review of orders of referees, and H.R. 7233 
would require claims in chapter XIII pro- 
ceedings to be filed within 6 months after 
the first meeting of creditors. 

It has been called to the attention of the 
subcommittee that certain abuses have 
arisen in bankruptcy proceedings. The 
subcommittee acted favorably on a number 
of bills to eliminate those abuses. 

H.R. 5747 strengthens the provisions of 
the Criminal Code in respect to the conceal- 
ment of assets by individuals in contempla- 
tion of bankruptcy. 

HR. 8708 gives the referee additional au- 
thority to scrutinize the fees paid to attor- 
neys to insure that they are reasonable 
and fair. 

ELR. 4346 eliminates false financial state- 
ments as a bar to the discharge of an indi- 
vidual, nonbusiness bankrupt and thus elim- 
inates the practice of using such statements 
to intimidate a debtor. 

H.R. 41560 authorizes the bankruptcy court 
to determine the effect of discharge, upon 
the application of both the creditor and the 
bankrupt. 

All of these bills have passed the House. 

In order to make possible wider use of the 
Wage earner plan type of proceeding under 


tion and ‘eligibility for filing under chapter 
XIII. This has become public law. 

Two bills of major substantive consequence 
to the Bankruptcy Act were also considered 
by the subcommittee and both have passed 
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the House. They are: H.R. 2236 and HR. 
7242. HR. 2236 places a 3-year limitation 
on the priority and the nondischargeability 
of taxes, H.R. 7242 is a highly complex bill 
which seeks to insure an order of distribu- 
tion consistent with the underlying purposes 
of the Bankruptcy Act. Both bills are now 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

In addition to fulfilling its primary legis- 
lative responsibility in the fleld of bank- 
ruptcy, the subcommittee considered a num- 
ber of other bills referred to it. The sub- 
committee acted favorably upon H.R. 2979, 
authorizing district court judges to appoint 
law clerks without first obtaining the ap- 

roval of the chief judge of the circuit. 
This bill has become Public Law 86-24, 

The subcommittee approved -HLR. 4060, 
which relieves the Comptroller General of 
the responsibility for fixing the date on 
which the statute of limitations commences 
to run in certain Miller Act payments. This 
bill is now Public Law 86-135. 

The subcommittee ordered favorably re- 
ported H.R. 5396, which authorizes the 
transfer of certain maritime claims between 
the district court and the Court of Claims. 
This bill has passed the House and is now 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

A very large number of holiday and in- 
corporation bills were referred to the sub- 
committee and a number of these have been 
enacted. 

A statistical summary of the work of the 
subcommittee during the Ist session of the 
86th Congress follows; 


Number of public bills referred to sub- 


Dosa POC fn sth ote mcrrnbibacianbemmeinnle 108 
Number of public bills on which hear- 

ines wore held...oi. nesicigdtsceuias 36 
Number of public bills reported to 

full. CommMICNOs .....,. dainednoncDubanininn 40 
Number of reports filed......-........ a 
Number of public bills passed House_._. 25 
Number of public bills pending in 

She Senste.n..~.. cccinssekbeenusued 9 
Number of Senate bills disposed of... 6 
Number of public bills approved by 

the President... ide dein nded 12 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5-——-GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED-—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER ANTITRUST MATTERS 


Subcommittee No. 5—which exercises gen- 
eral jurisdiction over a variety of subjects, 
including such topics as civil rights, the 
Federal judicial system, and particular juris- 
diction over antitrust matters—had referred 
to it a total of 186 bills, 50 of which were 
disposed of by recommendations to the full 
committee. Seven bills were enacted into 
public law. 

A total of 26 days were spent in conduct- 
ing hearings on various bills referred to 
this subcommittee. 

This subcommittee devoted considerable 
time to the consideration of a number of bills 
relating to various civil rights proposals. 
During the course .of the hearings over a 
thousand pages of testimony was taken from 
various witnesses, including Representa- 
tives in Congress, Cabinet members, State 
and local officials, as well as private indi- 
viduals. At the conclusion of the hearings, 
‘this subcommittee reconimended to the full 
commitiee a civil rights proposal, which was 
subsequently reported to the House as H.R. 
8601. At the close of the first session, this 
bill was pending before the House, as was a 
request to the Rules Committee for a hearing 
to grant a rule for consideration of the 
proposal. 

Among the bills enacted into law was one 

the travel and subsistence allowance 
for Federal judges from $15 to $25 per.day 
maximum. Another new public law defined 
& new official station for retired judges, and 
& third waived existing provisions of the 
judicial code so as to permit new court 
facilities to be constructed for the district 
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court at Durant, Okla. Another bill en- 
acted into public law was a Senate Dill 
which provided for a U.S. Park Commis- 
sioner for Grand Canyon National Park. A 
new public law amended the existing pro- 
visions of the Federal judicial code so as to 
permit noncitizens the privilege of filing 
actions in forma pauperis. Another public 
law granted the consent of the Congress to 
an interstate compact between New York and 
New Jersey relating to transportation. 
Finally, a proposal which increased the au- 
thority of the Attormey General to acquire 
land adjacent to Federal peal institutions 
was enacted into public law. 


Number of public bills referred to sub- 


ee 186 
Number of public bills on which hear- 
ee ee a 58 
Number of public bills reported to full — 
re en 50 
Number of reports filed_..___._.._------ 9 
Number of public bills passed House-_-_-_-- 8 
Number of public bills pending in the 
ee 0 
Number of Senate bills disposed of----- 1 
Number of public bills approved by the 
tee. —nnconccona== 7 
ACTIVITIES OF THE ANTITRUST SUBCOMMITTEE 
Legislative 


Thirty-one bills were assigned to the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee during this session. The 
subcommittee considered 18 of these bills 
during 9 days of hearings. One bill, S. 726, 
was reported to the House, and on approval 
by the—President on July 23, 1959, became 
Public Law 86-107. 

On May 27 and May 28, 1959, the subcom- 
mittee held hearings on H.R. 432, H.R. 2977, 
ELR. 6049, and S. 726, bills designed to facili- 
tate enforcement of the prohibitions of the 
Clayton Act against price discrimination, tie- 
in arrangements, mergers, and interlocking 
directorates. These bills changed Clayton 
Act enfercement procedures to make the cease 
and desist orders issued by the Commissions 
and Boards with jurisdiction under section 11 
final Orders in the same manner as the cease 
and desist orders now become final when is- 
sued by the Federal Trade Commission, pur- 
suant to the procedures set forth in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. Automatic fi- 
nality of ite Clayton Act orders had been 
requested by the Federal Trade Commission 
for more than 20 years. 

Previous enforcement procedures of the 
Clayton Act permitted a defendant to en- 
gage in the same illegal practices three times 
before effective legal penalities could be ap- 
plied as a result of action by the Commission 
or Board vested with jurisdiction. These 
procedures were changed to permit the Com- 
mission or Board’s cease and desist order to 
become final and conclusive 60 days after its 
issuance, or upon completion of judicial re- 
view. 

Once final, the cease and desist order is 
enforced through direct reference to the At- 
torney General of the facts of the violation. 
Punishment is by ffne recovered in a civil 
action brought by the United States. 8S. 726 
became Public Law 86-107 on July 23, 1959. 

On June 25 and 26, 1959, the Antitrust 
Subcommittee conducted hearings on a series 
of identical bills, which would amend sec- 
tion 2(a) of the Clayton Act so as to provide 
for mandatory functional discounts—H.R. 
648, H.R. 927, HR. 2788, H.R. 2868, and 
H.R. 4530. These bills would make it neces- 
sary for a manufacturing seller to grant in 
good faith “a reasonably adequate” price dif- 
ferential to wholesalers. The bills. would 
require such differential to be “reasonably 
calculated” to allow the wholesalers’ cus- 
tomers to compete with like firms which pur- 
chase directly from the seller. During the 
hearings, the subcommittee received testi- 
mony from the sponsors of the bills, repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Trade Commission 
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and the Department of Justice, and from 
spokesmen from the National Association of 
Tobacco Distributors, National Frozen Food 
Distributors Association, National. Candy 
Wholesalers Association, National Oil Jobbers 
Council; and the American Bar Association. 

On August 20 and 21, 1959, the 5ubcom- 
mittee conducted hearings on two bills, H.R. 
7191 and S. 753, which would authorize co- 
operative associations of milk producers and 
marketing agencies owned by such associa- 
tions to bargain in concert for the sale of 
milk and milk products with groups of deal- 
ers, processors, or other purchasers. These 
bills would expand the exemption from the 
antitrust laws that has been granted in the 
Capper-Volstead Act to agricultural coopera- 
tive associations, to additional marketing 
arrangements by milk producer cooperatives, 
S. 753 had been passed by the Senate on 
April 30, 1959. 

During the hearings, the subcommittee re- 
ceived testimony from the sponsors of the 
bills, representatives.of the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission, 
and spokesmen of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, as well as from. repre- 
sentatives from a number of milk coopera- 
tive associations and independent dairies. 

In September 1959 the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee held the first 3 days. of hearings 
on a series of bills designed to exempt from 
the antitrust laws a number of activities in 
the organized professional team sports of 
baseball, basketball, football, and hockey— 
H.R. 2266, H.R. 2370, H.R. 2371, H.R. 2372, 
H.R. 2373, H.R. 2374, and H.R. 8658. 

During the hearings the subcommittee de- 
voted particular attention to the problems 
involved in extending the antitrust exemp- 
tions for these sports.to arrangements that 
affect other industries, particularly the 
broadcasting and telecasting industry. The 
subcommittee received testimony from sev- 
eral Members of the Congress, from the com- 
missioner. or organized baseball, and from 
representatives of television stations in To- 
peka, Kans., Buffalo, N.Y., Terre Haute, Ind., 
and New Orleans, La. 


Investigative 


On May 26, 1959, the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee issued its report on the investigation 
it had conducted during the 65th Congress 
on the consent decree program of the De- 
partment of Justice. This’ 379-page report 
was based on a record. of hearings which 
contained more than 4,500 pages of testi- 
mony from 34 witnesses. The subcommittee 
report was signed by Chairman CrLirr and 
Representatives PETER W. RopDINO, Jr., LESTER 
HOLTZMAN, and HERMAN ToLit. There was 
also -a minority report, signed by WILLIAM 
M. McCuLtocn, Wi1t1mM E. MILLER, and 
GEORGE MEADER. 

In the administration of the antitrust pro- 
gram of the Department of Justice, the sub- 
committee ascertained that approximately 
75 percent of all equity proceedings that 
have been instituted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to enforce the entitrust laws have -been 
terminated by negotiation rather than by 
litigation. Since World War II there has 
been a general trend toward more consent 
judgments, and in recent years the practice 
of negotiating settlements has accelerated. - 

As a result of its study, the subcommittee 
concluded that currently there are too many. 
consent decrees accepted by the Department 
of Justice in relation to judicial decision 
after litigation. As it now operates, the re- 
port states the consent decree program of 
the Department of Justice results in the 
judicial function being superseded by an-ad- 
ministrative procedure in which there are no 
rules to safeguard the. public interest and 
the interest of parties who are not involved 
as parties in the Government's case. 5 

The Antitrust Subcommittee recommended 
that the Department of Justice revise its 
consent decree procedures: (1) To provide 


4 


’ 

notice to the public of the terms of pro- 
posed consent decree; (2) to establish a 
waiting period between agreement by the 
Government andthe defendant and the en- 
try of the decree; (3) to afford private parties 
affected by the terms of the decree an oppor- 
tunity to intervene in the Government's case 
in order to present objections to the court 
to the terms of the consent decree; (4) to 
require, when a consent decree is submitted 
to the court for approval, an accompanying 
written statement to be filed that sets forth 
the facts involved in the litigation, the de- 
fendants position, the meaning of the pro- 
visions used in the decree, and the reasons 
that are the basis for the Department’s com- 
promise. 

To supplement its survey of the Antitrust 
Division’s general consent decree policies 
and procedures, the subcommittee made two 
case studies. For these studies the subcom- 
mittee selected the oil pipeline consent de- 
cree, United States v. The Atlantic Refining 
Co., et al., civil case No. 104060, District of 
Columbia, December 23, 1941, and the 
A.T. & T. consent decree, United States v. 
Western Electric Company and American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, district 
court of New Jersey, January 24, 1956. 

In connection with its investigation of the 
Federal Communications Commission's rela- 
tionship to negotiations for the A.T. & T. 
consent decree, the subcommittee _ascer- 
tained that the Commission had failed, de- 
spite repeated recommendations by its staff 
over a number of years, to investigate tele- 
phone rates or even to conduct a_ general 
telephone rate inquiry. The subcommittee 
noted, also, that as a result of a $65 million 
long distance telephone rate that had been 
authorized by the FCC in 1953 without a 
hearing, long distance telephone users may 
have been overcharged $159 million in the 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

To remedy this situation, the subcom- 
mittee recommended that the FCC institute 
“promptly a comprehensive formal rate in- 


-vestigation.” Shortly after the report was 


issued, the FCC acted upon the subcommit- 
tee’s recommendation. As a result of pre- 
liminary study, on July 24, 1959, the FCC 
ordered A.T. & T. to cut long distance 
telephone rates by $50 million a year. 

In connection with its investigation of the 
oil pipeline consent decree, the subcommit- 
tee studied the effects of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulation on enforce+ 
ment of the oil pipeliNe consent decree. 
The subcommittee concluded that while the 
ICC nominally is responsible for regulation 
of the oil pipeline industry, in practice the 
industry itself decides what the ICC will do, 
and is able determine the extent and 
character of its own Federal regulation. As 
a result, the interests of the general public 
have been subordinated to the private inter- 
ests of the oil pipeline companies. 

On the basis of the subcommittee recom- 
mendations, the ICC terminated two long- 
standing practices which have contributed 
materially to the orientation of its activities 
to the oil industry viewpoint. The ICC no 
longer permits personnel of the pipeline 
companies to work in the Commission offices 
in order. to assist in the preparation of ICC 


‘records and recommendations. In addition, 


the ICC has severed its relationship, which 
had existed since 1933, with the Engineers- 
Accountants Valuation Subcommittee of the 
American Petroleum Institute. In its report, 
the subcommittee commended the ICC for 
these actions. 
Shipping investigation 

During this session, the Antitrust Sub- 
committee staff has continued the prelimi-. 
nary inquiry into antitrust problems in the 
Operation of ocean shipping conferences. 
This inquiry was started on August 1, 1958. 


. Por more than 9 months staff counsel have 


been examining thousands of documents in 
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the filés of 60 ocean freight conferences and 
8 individual U.S.-flag steamship lines. 

The documents selected for public hear- 
ings by the subcommittee staff reveal busi- 
ness practices by steamship companies and 
ocean freight conferences that raise serious 
questions under the antitrust laws. The 
documents also present equally serious.ques- 
tions with regard to the effectiveness of the 
antitrust exemption provisions in the Fed- 
eral maritime law, as well as the adequacy of 
Federal Maritime Board regulation of com- 
petitive practices in this industry. 

Public hearings have been scheduled to 
begin in New York City in October 1959. It 
is expected that the hearings will be ex- 
tensive and that representatives from all 
segments of the ocean freight industry will 
be called upon to testify to assure that the 
subcommittee receive all opinions on these 
vexing factual problems. 

European television 

On March 16, 1959, Chairman CELLER re- 
leased the report on his study of television 
broadcasting in the United Kingdom, France, 
and Italy. This report, entitled “Aspects of 
Television in Western Europe,” was based on 
Mr. CEeLuer’s firsthand study in the fall of 
1958 of European television operations. It 
supplements the Antitrust Subcommittee’s 
investigations during the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses of the American television broadcast- 
ing industry. 





Konrad Adenauer Celebrates 10th Anni- 
versary as Chancellor of the Republic 
of West Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a state- 
ment by me relative to the Chancellor 
of the Republic of West Germany, Kon- 
rad Adenauer, who celebrates his 10th 
anniversary in office September 15. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 


Many of my colleagues, and public offi- 
cials throughout the country, including the 
President and the Vice President, have paid 
tribute in recent days to one of the great 
statesmen of the world, a true champion of 
freedom and democ: ‘ 

I refer, of course, to the Chancellor of the 
Republic of West” Germany, Konrad Ade- 
nauer, who celebrates his 10th anniversary 
in office on September 15. 


At this time I wish to join in the felici- 
tations and to express the hope that God 
may grant Chancellor-Adenauer many more 
years in which to carry on his brilliant fight 
for peace and justice among nations. 

The transformation of West Germany out 
of the chaos of war into a healthy and pow- 
erful nation is due in no small part to the 
statesmanlike qualities..displayed by the 
Chancellor during his 10 years in office, to 
his rugged determination to fight for free- 
dom for his all odds. Com- 
munists repeatedly have threatened to 
“throw the book” at this 83-year-old cham- 
pion of democracy, but he has moved for- 
ward steadily, never flinching in the face of 
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the warlike utterances from Moscow. 

The Chancellor, a man of big heart, who 
has gained the respect of the entire free 
world for his unceasing efforts to atone for 
the crimes of the Nazi regime, takes little 
credit upon himself for the remarkable 
progress made by West Germany under his 
able administration. 

‘Instead, he has shown himself not above 
extending thanks to Others, including for- 
mer enemies of his country, for the helping 
hands they have extended to help West Ger- 
many rise again from the ashes of total war. 

During the celebration of his 10th anni- 
versary in office, the Chancellor said of the 
United States: “The brotherly hand 
stretched out to the conquered nation made 
possible: the restoration of the Federal Re- 
public as a democratic and free state in the 
community of nations.” 

Here is a man whose name and whose 
accomplishments in the cause of peace for~- 
ever will be etched in the pages of history. 





The Federal Aviation Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. «President, the 
Federal Aviation Agency is rounding out 
its first year of existence. This agency 
is responsible for air traffic control for 
all civil and military flying in the United 
States, for the inspection of aircraft and 
ground equipment, and for numerous 
other matters of great importance af- 
fecting aviation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a report of the operation of this agency 
under the direction of Gen. E. R. “Pete” 
Quesada. This report was prepared by 
Mr. E. K. Barnes of the staff of Inter- 
avia’s World Review of Aviation and As- 
tronautics, one of the world’s leading 
aviation publications. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: ' 


THE FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


The formation of the Federal Aviation 
Agency marks yet another step in both the 
history and the development of American 
aviation. The writer recently had the op- 
portunity of visiting the headquarters of the 
new Agency and was given considerable in- 
sight into its development and current prog- 
ress. To fully appreciate the reasons for its 
formation and the requirements it fulfills, 
_it is perhaps necessary to retrace some of this 
past aviation history to obtain a clearer pic- 
ture of the background from which the 
Agency was developed. : 

The speed of development and expansion 
of the aviation and air transport industries 
over the past 30 years has greatly exceeded 
the most optimistic forecasts.._This is par- 
ticularly marked in the United States of 
America where the air transport of passengers 
and mail has long been accepted as a neces- 
sary and permanent part of the American 
transportation picture. The recognition by 
the federal Government of the need to pro- 
vide a centralized control for the regulation 
and promotion of civil aviation dates back 
to 1926 when the first Air Commerce Act was 
passed. This act established an Aeronautics 
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Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
whose function was to regulate the newly 
developing business of air transport. The De- 
partment was authorized to license pilots, de- 
velop air navigation facilities, promote flying 
safety, map airways, and to furnish flight 
information. 

By 1938 the ever-increasing popularity of 
t: wel, together with the increasing numbers 
of aircraft of new types and higher speeds, 
began to complicate the movement of air 
traffic in the airways. An exhaustive study 
of commercial aviation was made by a Presi- 
dential Commission which paved the way for 
the writing of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 

938. This act created the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and allocated specific responsibilities to 
the two branches. The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration was made responsible for air 
safety, air traffic control, operation of air- 
ways, avietion communications, and the im- 
provement of airports. At the same time the 
Civil Aeronautics Board was charged with 
writing Civil Air Regulations, investigating 
accidents and regulating economic aspects of 
air routes and civil aviation. In 1940 certain 
amendments were made to the act and under 
the resultant reorganization the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board remained independent while 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration was 
placed within the Department of Commerce. 

At the end of World War II, it was in this 
framework that American civil aviation 
recommended its activities. The enormous 
advances made by aviation during and fol- 
lowing the war rapidly became manifest. 
Larger and faster aircraft in steadily increas- 
ing numbers crowded into the airways and 
it became apparent that the air traffic con- 
trol capabilities of the CAA were not de- 
signed to handle the situation. As early as 
1948 the Air Coordinating Committee which 
had been established by the President 2 
years previously in 1946, observed that “the 
existing techniques of air traffic control and 
tools available to CAA are marginal even by 
the pre-World War II standards.” During 


the 1950’s yet another factor arose which 
compounded the existing difficulties. This 
was the advent of jet-powered aircraft with 


their extremely high speeds, and requiring 
new techniques in air traffic control to en- 
able them to be fitted into the overall air- 
ways traffic plan. 

In order to resolve the growing problems 
of this crowded airspace the first step was 
the creation in 1957 of the Airways Modern- 
ization Board with the express purpose of 
speeding the necessary improvements, 

In the terms of the act which created the 
Board it was also specified that Congress 
would establish an independent Federal 
Aviation Agency, and in 1958 legislation was 
passed which brought this into being. To 
direct this organization the President ap- 
pointed Mr, E. R. Quesada to be the first 
Administrator of the new Agency on Novem- 
ber 5, 1958. 

. Mr. Quesada had previously served as 
Special Assistant to the President for avia- 
tion matters and had been chairman of the 
Airways Modernization Board. To assist 
him in the task of directing the new Agency, 
Mr. James T. Pyle was appointed Deputy 
Administrator. Mr. Pyle had previously 
been Administrator of the CAA, a body which 
was absorbed in its entirety in the structure 
of the new FAA, 

' This powerful and comprehensive organ- 
ization is an independent agency reporting 
directly to the President, and the Adminis- 
trator has been given the broad powers 
necessary to promote the interests of Amer- 
ic@m eviation, both civil and military, at 
home and abroad. The formation of the 
FAA was commenced by the transfer of the 
Airways Modernization Board to its control 
as the Bureau of Research and Development, 
foliowed by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
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tration and the safety rulemaking section of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, complete with 
personnel, funds, and functions. Once es- 
tablished, on January 1, 1959, the FAA at 
once commenced to operate on a 5-point plan 
described/in the following principles: 

1. To regulate air commerce so as to pro- 
mote its development, safety, and require- 
ments in national defense. 

2. To control the navigable airspace and 
to regulate civil and military flight opera- 
tions in the interests of safety and efficiency. 

3. To develop and operate a common sys- 
tem of air traffic control and navigation for 
both civilian and military aircraft. 

4. To develop a plan for the Agency’s func- 
tion in the event of war. 

5. To prescribe minimum standards for 
design, materials, and workmanship in air- 
craft construction and construction of other 
elements of aviation. 

The breadth of policy embodied in this 
5-point plan gives an indication of the mag- 
nitude of the problems with which the Ad- 
ministrator and his staff are faced. It should 
be emphasized that the FAA concept is one 
of integration of services and facilities for 
both civil and military aviation so that it 
can safely and fairly apportion the use of 
the available airspace to both users. There 
is also the necessity to both expand and mod- 
ernize the Federal airways system and to 
control the ever-growing volume of traffic. 
This has become even more urgent with the 
introduction of high-performance aircraft 
into the traffic patterns, requiring more air- 
space than ever before. 

In a recent interview Mr. Quesada ex- 
plained to me how the FAA is attacking 
these problems. The first task is to main- 
tain and operate facilities already in ex- 
istence and by reducing the size of restricted 
areas to restore large tracts of airspace to 
public use. This was being achieved by com- 
plete derestriction of certain areas, and in 
certain other cases by allowing the use of 
restricted areas to civil aircraft when mili- 
tary operations were not being conducted. 
This was now possible owing to the closer in- 
tegration between military and civil control 
in the FAA system. To achieve this integra- 
tion new methods have been evolved. Mili- 
tary personnel are transferred for employ- 
ment with the FAA rather than being at- 
tached for liaison. During the period of em- 
ployment with the FAA the man is regarded 
as- being an FAA employee even to the ex- 
tent of being paid by the Agency and not by 
his parent service. By absorbing this per- 
sonnel into its own structure rather than 
establishing liaison officers from the various 
services and commands, the FAA is assured 
of a closer cooperation without the tendency 
for interservice priorities to arise. Similarly 
the controllers on military airfields will even- 
tually be replaced by civilian FAA employees 
to insure a greater continuity. In conse- 
quence military aircraft will use the airways 
under civilian control and with exactly the 
same degree of priority as civilian aircraft. 

The second and largest part Of the pro- 
gram is that of modernization of the air- 
ways; increased installation of radar and 
other electronic equipment, training larger 
numbers of traffic controllers, improving 
communications and developing new control 
procedures. This intensive research and de- 
velopment program is being undertaken with 
the target date of January 1, 1963 as the de- 
ciding factor. Mr. Quesada explained that 
this date represents the completion of the 
first stage in the modernization program and 
any new developments are judged on their 
availability for employment by that date. 
Any systems or ideas which may arise but 
which»cannot be developed for employmént 
in that time will be relegated to a long-term 
research program. By making this rule the 
FAA is assured of concentration on the pres- 
ent problemn without being sidetracked on 
possibilities rather than certainties. 
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The third and last part of the overall pro- 
gram, and representing only a small pro- 
portion of the effort at the moment, is that 
of investigation of future developments and 
planning for the more distant future. This 
is being done with the next generation of 
high-speed aircraft in mind and has little 
bearing on the immediate modernization of 
the airways and facilities. 

To undertake the responsibilities with 
which it is charged,-the FAA anticipates 
employing nearly 40,000 personnel when fully 
staffed. More than 90 percent of this figure 
will be stationed in hundreds of FAA facili- 
ties throughout the United States and the 
world. Mr. Quesada went on-to describe the 
main features of the organization and the 
main departmental responsibilities which 
have been established throughout the 
Agency. Four major bureaus constitute the 
operational strength of the FAA and their 
functions and interdependence can best be 
understood by describing their activities sep- 
arately. 

Bureau of~ Research and Development: 
This was the first part of the FAA to be 
brought into exiStence and consolidated the 
research programs of the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board and the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. The Bureau operates the National 
Aviation Facilities Experimental Center in 
Atlantic City, N.J., to evaluate ground nay- 
igation and traffic control equipment. and 
procedures. . 

This center is the FAA’s proving ground 
and has been established in one of the 
busiest traffic areas of the United States to 
provide a real life environment of air traffic 
management studies. At the same time 
traffic-free areas over the Atlantic Ocean 
provide a safe area for testing experimental 
devices. The development of semiautomatic 
air traffic control systems is one of the major 
tasks of this Bureau. 

Bureau of Facilities: Is responsible for 
the installation and maintenance of all aids 
to navigation, both visual and electronic, in 
the air traffic control and navigation systems. 
It is also the engineering, construction, and 
procurement authority of the FAA. The 
navigation aids for which it is responsible 
include VOR, VORTAC, ILS, high intensity 
approach lights, long range and surveillance 
radar installations, radio ranges, air route 
traffic control centers and airport control 
tewers, data processing systems, and com- 
munications. The Bureau installs these fa- 
cilities and establishes the techn.-ians to 
insure their continued performance and re- 
liability. One specialized responsibility is 
that of planning and developing the Inter- 
national Airport for commercial jets, now 
being constructed near Washington at 
Chantilly, Va. : ‘ 

Bureau of Flight Standards: The key word 
of this Bureau's activities is “safety.” Its 
activities include establishment of the stand- 
ards for use by manufacturers in the design 
and construction of. aircraft, flight testing 
and airworthiness certification of all civil 
aircraft, and maintenance standards and 
practices for civil aircraft. It tests and cer- 
tificates the competence of all flight person- 
nel, mechanics, and dispatchers, and sets the 
standards for mechanics training schools. 
Safety inspectors of the Bureau continually 
check the actual operation of commercial air- 
craft and their. crews on routine flights. It 
also has the responsibility for flight checking 
the navigation aids, landing aids, radars, and 
communication systems throughout the Fed- 
eral Airways Systems. 

Bureau of Air Traffic Management: The 
function of this Bureau is the control of air 
traffic, writing and enforcing air traffic rules 
and regulations, and determining the di- 
vision and use of the airspace aavilable. It 
operates the 35 air route traffic control cen- 
ters and over 200 airport control towers. It is 
also responsible for the network of communi- 
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cations which interlink the control stations 
throughout the airways system. ; 

To coordinate. and supervise the work of 
the FAA throughout the United States and 
oversea possessions, regions have been estab- 
lished under the control of regional admin- 
istrators.. These regional offices are situated 
in New York, N.Y.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Anchorage, 
Alaska; and Honolulu, Hawaii. Over 90 per- 
cent of the personnel of the FAA are 
employed in the facilities operating in these 
regions. 

Apart from the work of the bureaus and 
regional offices a number of departments exist 
for the planning and administration of FAA 
policy and for coordination with other 
authorities. One of the most important of 
these is the Office of International Coordina- 
tion. Mr. Quesada is very keenly aware of the 
necessity of maintaining as close relation- 
ships as possible with other governments and 
‘air traffic authorities. In his view tue man- 
date of the FAA is worldwide and any avia- 
tion developments in the United States of 
America are bound to affect aviation 
throughout the world. Similiarly the United 
States of America cannot afford to ignore 
aviation developments abroad as only 
through the interdependence of this tech- 
nical effort can the maximum mutual bene- 
fits be obtained. 

The extent to which the FAA Is working to 
obtain this exchange of technical and opera- 
tional information can be judged from the 
work of the International Coordination Of- 
fice. Apart from supporting the aims of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization, 
ICAO, the FAA is strongly supporting the 
civil aviation activities of certain NATO 
groups and provides a full-time officer for 
this p . Another FAA officer sits on the 
Air Navigation Commission of ICAO and is 
alternate to the U.S. representative on the 
ICAO Council. 

In order to strengthen the liaison and co- 
operation with civil aviation administrations 
of other countries a number of oversea of- 
fices have been established. There is an air- 
craft engineering office in Paris which assists 
foreign manufacturers in obtaining US. 
airworthiness certificates for their aircraft. 
Eight field offices in as many countries per- 
form the necessary safety surveillance of U.S. 
flag operations in oversea areas and consult 
with’ and advise foreign flag operators fly- 
ing to the United States in the promotion 
of air safety. There are also two flight in- 
spection groups with flight check aircraft for 
the operational evaluation of various air 
navigation aids in cooperation and under 
agreement with other governments. 

The establishment of the National Avia- 
tion Facilities Experimental Center (NAFEC) 
at Atlantic City, N.J., is another illustration 
of the agency’s global thinking in terms of 
aviation development and safety. This mod- 
ern airport is being equipped for experimental 
purposes with all types of new systems for 
evaluation by a large staff of scientists and 
engineers. It is the hope of the Administra- 
tor that engineers from other countries will 
visit this proving ground and that they will 
work alongside the FAA staff for as long as 
they are able in the development of equip- 
ment and systems. 

The recent visit of a Swiss delegation to 
the FAA headquarters in Washington, D.C., 
was yet another example of this interna- 
tional cooperation. The delegation consisted 
of representatives from the Swiss Federal Air 
Office and from the Air Traffic Services of 
Geneva and Zurich airports, which are op- 
erated by Radio-Switzerland. In the course 
of a visit lasting a week they were shown the 
structure and functions of the FAA and were 
given considerable information on the devel« 
opments which were in hand for the mod- 
ernization of the Federal Airways system. 
The value of such collaboration is particu- 
larly apparent in the case of a small country 
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such as Switzerland, whose airports are used 
by a large number of foreign flag carriers, 
and where the geographic nature of the coun- 
try necessitates an extremely accurate air 
traffic control system. From this visit to the 
FAA the Swiss delegation were able to obtain 
operational information drawn from a highly 
complex and crowded air transport system. 
At the same time this exchange of informa- 
tion is not entirely one sided. The experi- 
ence gained in Switzerland of air transport 
operations in a mountainous country of 
small area is of value and is welcomed by the 
FAA. The problems encountered in the sit- 
ing and performance of radar, VOR’s and 
other navigation equipment and the methods 
employed to overcome these difficulties are 
of importance throughout the world and not 
only from a national standpoint. 

In an age when no two points on the 
world’s surface are more than 40 hours 
traveling time apart, it is encouraging to 
see such strenuous efforts being made to 
expedite air transport internationally, and 
to bring its advantages within the reach of 
the greatest number of people. As the two 
most powerful “Air Traffic Controllers”—if 
they will forgive the term, in the free world 
today, Mr. Quesada and Mr. Pyle are to be 
congratulated on the vigor and enthusiasm 
with which they are directing the efforts of 
the FAA to achieve this result. 





The Atlantic Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


~ HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Mr. 
Harold Zellerbach, acting chairman of 
the board of Crown-Zellerbach Corp., 
and Mr. Calvin J. Nichols, director, 
World Affairs Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia, were delegates at the Atlantic 
Congress, which was held in London last 
June and participated in by about 650 
delegates from the NATO nations. 

Mr. Zellerbach and Mr. Nichols re- 
cently appeared on the “World Affairs 
Are Your Affairs” radio series, presented 
on KNBC, San Francisco. I think their 
discussion was a very thoughtful presen- 
tation of some of the problems faced by 
the free world and discussed by the con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent that a 
transcript of the broadcast be reprinted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. NicHots. Good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen. This evening the World Affairs 
Council will endeavor to bring you some 
background discussion of an important 
meeting which was held in London early in 
June of this year, the meeting of the Atlan- 
tic Congress. This is a meeting that was 


“widely publicized in Europe but not in the 


United States. We have as our guest on this 
program Mr. Harold Zellerbach, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Crown- 
Zellerbach Corp., who was a delegate to the 
Atlantic Congress meeting and also a mem- 
ber of the U.S. National Committee for the 
Atlantic Congress. Mr. Zellerbach, I think 
our audience would be interested to know 
who convened this Congress, how the dele- 
gates were selected, and what its purpose 
was, generally. 
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Mr. ZELLERBACH. The Atlantic Congress 
was called by the NATO parliamentarians— 
who are members of the various NATO 
country parliaments and the U.S. Congress. 
The delegates were- selected—that is, the 
U.S. delegates were selected by the U.S. Board 
of Directors of our delegation. This dele- 
gation was headed by Mr. Lewis W. Douglas, 
the honorary chairman, and Mr. Eric John- 
ston, who was general chairman. We also 
had a cochairman, the Honorable Senator 
Estes Keravuver, Senator Jacos Javits, and 
Representative WayNe Hays. All these 
three Congressmen are members of the NATO 
parliamentarians. 

Mr. Nicnots. I think it is rather interest- 
ing that this conference was one where the 
delegates were not under any instructions 
of their governments. They were all Tree to 
speak their own minds and vote as they saw 
fit on the issues presented. How was the 
congress financed—how were the costs of 
this congress met? 

Mr, ZELLERBACH. Well, the reason, of 
course, Mr. Nichols, that we could speak 
freely was that we put up our own money. 
This was all done by private funds. There- 
fore, it had no tinge of Government money 
in it and we weren’t responsible for our 
remarks. 

Mr. Nicnots. That’s a very interesting 
point. I think maybe the audience would be 
interested also to know something about the 
personalities that participated in that con- 
ference. I was impressed with the fact that 
it was opened by Her Majesty, Queen Eliza- 
beth II; that the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain chose to make one of the opening 
speeches. And of course we had a number 
of other very interesting and distinguished 
guests—General Norstad, Dr. Mordecai John- 
son, president of Howard University, Mr. 
Paul Henri-Spaak, Hugh Gaitskill, and any 
number of others. Also, the American dele- 
gation itself was an impressive list of people 
representing a great many flelds. I suppose, 
Mr. Zellerbach, in selecting those delegates 
an effort was made to cover quite a wide range 
of fields. Would you like to comment on 
how that was done? 

Mr. ZELLERBACH. People were selected on 
the basis of their knowledge in the particu- 
lar field they were to cover at the congress. 
For example, I attended the economic sec- 
tions of the meeting because of my own 
background in the business world. We had 
Senators and Representatives there who at- 
tended the political groups. We had mili- 
tary men attending the military sections. 
And then we had a great many educators 
there who’ attended the cultural sections. 
And these were selected from all parts of the 
United States. It was quite a broad and, 
to my way of thinking, a most competent 
delegation. 

Mr. NicHoLts. How many were in the U.S. 
delegation? 

Mr. ZELLERBACH. There were about, as I re- 
call, 110 delegates at the meeting. There 
were more invited. We were supposed to 
have about 130. , I think between 110 and 120 
actually came to the meeting. 

Mr. Nicnorts. On the question of fields 
represented—in the cultural field, for ex- 
ample—I think it was interesting that a 
number of newspaper editors, people like 
Cass Canfield, editor of Harper’s; Palmer 
Hoyt, editor of the Denver Post, and others 
of prominent papers and periodicals in the 
country, were represented. Also, people of 
various religious faiths were represented, so 
there was a good cross-section. Now, let’s 
turn, if we may, back to the question of the 
purpose of this conference and its theme. I 
wonder if you would like to comment on 
that. 

Mr. Ze.urrpacH. When I was invited to 
become a delegate, naturally I wanted to 
know the purpose of the Congress and what 
results they hoped to achieve from a meeting 
of 5 days. I learned that since NATO was 
strictly a military alliance and had been the 
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so-called whipping boy of the Communist 
countries—that is to say, the Western na- 
tions were accused of being warmongers—it 
was felt that NATO should expand its use- 
fulness into other fields. Thus the basic 
purpose of this Congress was to see how 
NATO could be strengthened in fields other 
than the military over the next 10 years. 

Mr. NicHo.is. By the way,I believe that all 
the NATO countries were represented except 
Iceland, and Iceland was not represented be- 
cause of the fishery dispute. Of course, ve 
had participation not only of European 
countries, but Canada and the United States 
were very much concerned and very much 
interested in this meeting. The Congress it- 
self covered a wide range of subjects. As 
you say, the emphasis was on other than 
military problems. This means a good deal 
of concern with economic problems, with 
spiritual and cultural problems generally, as 
well as political. I think from here we ought 
to turn to major fields that were covered by 
the resolutions and the principal items that 
were proposed. I wonder if you would like 
to lead off with some comment on what hap- 
pened in probably one of the most impor- 
tant committees, namely, the Economic 
Committee of the Congress? 

Mr. ZELLERBACH. I should be very happy to, 

because after all this is something that has 
given business in North America, including 
both the United States and Canada, quite a 
bit of concern. We have seen the develop- 
ment of the European Common Market in 
the last few years. This has taken hold 
much faster than any of us dreamed it ever 
would. As a consequence of this, the so- 
called seven outer nations, or those not in 
the European Common Market group, are 
beginning to worry about the effect of the 
Common Market on their own economies. 
And the United States and Canada are a 
little worried as well. As a consequence, part 
of the work that I think this Atlantic Con- 
gress did, was to reappraise whether or not 
the Atlantic Community or the so-called Eu- 
ropean Common Market groups should be 
expanded into the Atlantic Community of 
Nations, including the United States and 
Canada and also the other outer seven group. 
With the rising standards of living and the 
breaking down of tariff barriers between the 
European Common Market countries, this 
welds 160 million people who are going to 
buy and need things into a common group. 
In other words, we have in the United States 
175 million people, and we think that we 
have a lot of business to do here. Well, just 
imagine what is going to happen in Europe, 
We not only have the present group of 
160 million in the Common Market, but then 
when you add double that with the seven 
outer fringe countries, and add United States 
and Canada, you can see this becomes a very 
potent economic market for the free Western 
countries. 
_ Mr. Nicwoxs. Before that, however, isn’t 
there the danger that unless a real effort is 
made to bring these two groups together, 
you could have a situation develop where 
one group would be competitive with an- 
other? It seems to me that this would be 
one of the things that members of the Con- 
gress would be quite anxious not to have 
happen. As I recall, while we were meeting 
in London the seven countries that you refer 
to were actually holding a meeting in one 
of the Scandinavian countries at that very 
time. Do you think there is any danger of 
competition between the so-called six Com- 
mon Market countries and the seventh? 


Mr. ZELLERBACH. Well, yes, there could be 
Ganger if they don’t get together on a com- 
mon-ground basis. One of the reasons that 
England did not originally come into the 
European Common Market was that she was 
committed to her former colonies—the so- 
called United Kingdom bloc of countries. 
But I think now Great Britain is beginning 
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to see the error of her ways in not joining 
originally with the European Common Mar- 
ket. I think we American businessmen have 
been quite apprehensive—that if this Euro- 
pean Common Market starts to put up tariff 
barriers, the United States and Canada will 
be excluded from 160 million people, and all 
these people have a very high standard of 
living. The standards are perhaps not as 
high as we have here in North America, but 
compared to some of the underdeveloped 
countries very much higher. So this is also 
a problem. 

Mr. Nicnous. In other words, this is an area 
in which it is absolutely essential that all 
members of the Atlantic Community work to- 
gether, to try to find a common solution, 
otherwise, you are going to have the prospect 
of struggles within the group, or the pos- 
sibility that the United States and perhaps 
Canada will be left out of this kind of 
arrangement. What were the other aspects 
of the economic problem that were consid- 
ered by the Congress, aside from the ques- 
tion of European organization and avoiding 
restrictive trade barriers? 

Mr. ZELLERBACH. Well, part of that prob- 
lem, of course, is monetary. Many of you 
listeners have, I am sure, been to Europe 
within recent years and you will remember 
very distinctly that every time you went into 
one of these countries you had to count 
your money at the border when you entered 
and when you left. Currencies were not sta- 
bilized; one year you went to France and the 
franc was 350 francs to the dollar, officially, 
and on the black market you probably got up 
to 400. Well, today, when you go to France 
the franc is stabilized at, I think, 490 and 
there is no black market. You don’t haye to 
worry whether or not you are getting your 
francs at the cheapest cost. Now, with the 
so-called currency barriers eliminated, as well 
as the limitations on merchandise that can 
be imported into these countries—you can 
see that the manufacturers who produce the 
best products at the lowest prices are the 
ones who will get the business. There- 
fore, if the United States with all these 
tariff barriers and monetary barriers elim- 
inated, can produce products better and 
cheaper than they can in Europe, then we 
will get the business, as against having to sit 
on the outside if tariff barriers are erected 
against our industry. 

Mr. Nicmois. One of the things that inter- 
ested me very much in hearing the report 
of the Economic Committee was the extent 
to which they expressed concern about the 
less-developed countries, that is, Asia, Africa, 
and soon. In fact, members of the Atlantic 
Community seemed to be showing consid- 
erable concern for this area of the world, 
much more than I had personally realized. 
I wonder if you would like to comment on 
this aspect of the work of the Economic 
Committee? 

Mr. ZetieRBacn. Well, just suppose I quote 
a sentence here from the declaration of the 
Atlantic Congress in 1959, under the eco- 
nomic title—that “governments should pro- 
mote the maximum economic growth and 
production employment and living standards 
and should avoid restrictive economic meas- 
ures, take all feasible actions to reduce tariff 


closer economic integration. Now, substan- 
tially that takes in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries—Africa, the Near East, even Asia— 
because these are countries where millions 
of people exist on the lowest living standards. 
And if the rest of the world—the so-called 


people are going to require. That would 
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certainly bring prosperity throughout the 
world. ~ 

Mr. Nicnous. I agree, and it seems to me 
that there was a general recognition widely 
shared by all of the delegates, that you could 
not have a strong Atlantic Community un- 
less. you also had a strong free world. In 
other words, we are dependent upon achiey- 
ing conditions in the less-developed coun- 
tries that will make freedom a real possibility 
and will give it a chance to grow. The other 
thing that you said which interested me, and 
I share your opinion on this, was the great 
awareness on the part of delegates of the 
great importance Africa is going to play in 
the future. The success of economic pro- 
grams for the development of Africa means 
@ great deal to the future of the Atlantic 
Community. In this country, I have felt 
that we haven’t yet fully grasped what is 
happening in Africa. In the Atlantic Con- 
gress meetings many more people were aware 
of this and concerned about it, and I think 
this is one of the things the American people 
are going to want to give more attention to. 
Suppose we leave the economic problems for 
the moment and turn to some of the other 
issues considered. Of course, as you said in 
the beginning, although the emphasis was 
not on the military, nevertheless, there was 
some attention given to military problems. 
I wonder if you would just like to comment 
briefly on what the Congress did in this 
field. 

Mr. ZELLERBACH. I think the easiest way is 
again to refer to the declaration of the Con- 
gress in the military field. That is, forces 
forming the European shield should be 
brought as soon as possible up to the mini- 
mum strength laid down in the agreed stra- 
tegic concept of NATO, that governments 
should give continual attention to improving 
the military structure of NATO, and in par- 
ticular should force increasing interdepend- 
ence throughout the military field. I think 
everybody attending the Congress agreed, 
that this declaration basically was a sound 
one, and that all NATO countries should 
continue to implement NATO in its military 
aspects, as the one area protecting us from 
Communist attack. 

Mr, Nicnots. This is absolutely right. 
This is an area we cannot afford to 
neglect while we look at the other prob- 


lems. It was interesting, and we simply ~ 


do not have time to go into it in de- 
tail here, to note that at the very time ‘the 
Congress was meeting, General de Gaulle 
was making his announcement with respect 
to the French position on the use of Ameri- 
can planes for carrying atomic weapons and, 
in effect, asking that they not be based 
there. The Congress, as I recall, at least 
the committee that reported on military 
issues, gave a good deal of attention to the 
importance of the widest possible exchatige 
of atomic information among the members 
of the alliance. This is obviously going to 
require a lot more attention. The other two 
major fields that were covered, of course, 
were the political and the cultural. In the 
political field the overriding concern was, as 
I recall, that there should be a constant and 
increasing amount of consultation among all 
members of the alliance—that no country 
should consider “going it alone” on any plans 
and programs affecting any other members 
of the community, without advance consul- 
tations. I suppose this was a carryover from 
some of the concern expressed when this had 
not been done in the past. On the other 
hand, there was, as I could gather, a certain 
feeling that a lot had been accomplished in 
this direction that we shouldn’t lose sight 
of, This had to be a continuous process. 


On the cultural side, there were several pro- 


posals. The declaration, again, cites the 
major points with which they were con- 
cerned. The Congress, of course, spent a 
good deal of time discussing in a pretty lively 
fashion the need for countermeasures in 
combating the Soviet ideological warfare. 
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There were proposals for different techniques 
in doing this, but this was of great concern to 
@ number of people.” There was also the 
recommendation that a study center be set 
up for the Atlantic communities as a clear- 
inghouse and intellectual focus. Another 
recommendation underscored the need for 
further integration of scientific research 
and, in particular, pure research. - Also, there 
was a good deal of talk given to strengthen- 
ing the information programs of NATO itself 
so as to keep the public better informed on 
the issues before the Atlantic community 
and before NATO. I gather these were prob- 
ably the major fields covered. Perhaps we 
ought to turn our attention in the short 
time we have left to another evaluation of 
this Congress. How effective do you think it 
was in getting active participation on the 
part of the delegates? What was your im- 
pression of this? 

Mr. ZELLERBACH.’My impression was that 
all the delegates were most interested and 
very faithful in attending their section and 
committee meetings, as well as the plenary 
~gsessions. ‘I know I was there practically the 
entire time, and most of the other delegates 
were there, too. As far as the recommenda- 
tions are concerned, I think these ought to 
be implemented through the NATO parlia- 
mentarians, holding their next meeting in 
November of this year. At this time, the 
declaration of the Atlantic Congress and 
what it stood for will be considered by them 
for future implementation by their various 
parliaments and by our own Congress. 
There also has been a suggestion that a 
smaller group of 100 citizens be called togeth- 
er next year to further go into the recommen- 
dations of the Atlantic Congress and to stay 
in session until they can come up with some 
definite, firm recommendations to the NATO 
parliamentarians, which they in turn will 
have to implement through their own gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. Nicnots. It is interesting to note that 
already the report has been made to our 
Congress by members of the congressional 
delegation who attended and even one rec- 
ommendation has been embodied in a report, 
for example, on the mutual security bill, so 
gradually I think we will see some of these 
results implemented. Now, to summarize 
very briefly some of the main points in our 
discussion, I suppose we would agree that we 
were both impressed with the concern of all 
the representatives with increasing needs for 
consultation, coordination, and increasing 
efforts in the economic, cultural, and po- 
litical fields, while at the same time 
strengthening the military alliance—but not 
putting the major emphasis on the military 
aspect at this time. Secondly, there was a 
great concern expressed for the less devel- 
oped countries and a recognition that their 
future was a major responsibility of the At- 
lantic community. Also, there was a real 
awaréness of the economic problems and the 
need for an integration of efforts, particu- 
larly in the European area, to avoid restric- 
tive barriers. Also, the role of the private 
individual was recognized, certainly evi- 
denced by the fact that so many private in- 
dividuals participated in this conference. 
Lastly, I think I would have to say that I 
was very impressed with the amount of crea- 
tive thought demonstrated at the Congress 
and the vitality of the ideas. This was an 
encouraging experiment in an international 
conference, Is there anything you would 
like to add in closing, Mr. Zellerbach? 

Mr, ZEeLLersacH. In closing, I would say 
that my fellow citizens should be very happy 
that we were able to participate so actively 
in this Congress, ahd that unless you, my 
fellow citizens, get behind this kind of work 
and actively support it, we are going to have 
more trouble combating the Communist 
countries and what they say about us than 
ever before, 

Mr. Nichots. Thank you ever so much, 
Mr. Zellerbach. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE 
SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 439, agreed to September 15, 
1958, the Vice President, on September 
17, 1959, signed the following enrolled 
bills and joint resolution, which had 
previously been signed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives: 


8. 1478. An act to repeal the act of May 
27, 1912, whch authorized and directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell certain land 
to the First Baptist Church of Plymouth, 
Mass.; 

S. 1944. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act in regard to the verification of plead- 
ings; 

S. 2162. An act to provide a health bene- 
fits program for Government employees; 

S. 2282. An act to amend the act of July 
17, 1952; 

8.2319. An act for the relief of Sergiusz 
Rudczenko; 

S. 2362. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to the city of Arling- 
ton, Oreg., certain lands at the John Day 
lock and dam project; 

S. 2655. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to credit equipment installation 
costs against rental under lease to Union 
Township of La Porte County, Ind.; 

H.R. 47. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a personal 
exemption for children placed for adoption 
and to clarify certain provisions relating to 
the election of small business corporations as 
to taxable status; 

H.R. 3254. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Forman Screven, Julia Screven Daniels, and 
May Bond Screven Rhodes; 

H.R. 4938. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 
2 years the definition of “peanuts” which is 
now in effect; 

H.R. 5711. An act granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Wabash 
Valley compact, and for related purposes; 

H.R. 5733. An act for the relief of Park 
National Bank; 

H.R. 6059. An act to provide additional 
civilian positions for the Department of De- 
fense for purposes of scientific research and 
development relating to the national defense, 
to improve the management of the activities 
of such Department, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6067. An act to amend section 4544 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States to 
provide that if the money and effects of a 
deceased seaman paid or delivered to a dis- 
trict court do not exceed in yalue the sum 
of $1,500, such court may pay and deliver 
such money and effects to certain persons 
other than the legal personal representative 
of the deceased seaman; ‘ 

H.R. 6190. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey the Army and Navy 
General Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark., to the State of Arkansas, and for other 


purposes; 

E.R. 6672. An act to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on _ Agua Caliente 
(Palm Springs) Reservatio 

H.R. 7452. An act for relief of William B. 
Jackson; 

H.R. 7476. An act to extend the duration of 
the Federal air pollution control law, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 8385. An act making appropriations 
for Mutual Security and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8392, An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 with respect 
to motor-vehicle parking sreas, and for other 
purposes 
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E.R. 8487. An act to provide for the rein- 
statement and validation of United States oil 
and gas lease BLM 028500; 

H.R. 8464. An act to amend the act of Oc- 
tober 24, 1951, to provide salary increases for 
the police for th? National Zoological Park; 

H.R. 8685. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
Presidential appointment of a chief coun- 
sel for the Internal Revenue Service, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 531. Joint resolution establishing 
that the 2d regular session of the 86th Con- 
gress convene at noon on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 6, 1960. 





ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate presented 
to the President of the United States on 
September 17, 1959, the following en- 
rolled bills: 


8.1944. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act in regard to the verification of plead- 
ings; 

S. 2162. An act to provide a health bene- 
fits program for Government employees; 

S. 2282. An act to amend the act of July 
17, 1952; 

S. 2319. An act for the relief of Sergiusz 
Rudczenko; 

8. 2362. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to the city of Arling- 
ton, Oreg., certain lands at the John Day 
lock and dam project; 

S. 2655. An act to.authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to credit equipment installation 
costs against rental under lease to Union 
Township of La Porte County, Ind.; and 

8.1473. An act to repeal the act of May 
27, 1912, which authorized and directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell certain 
land to the First Baptist Church of Plym- 
outh, Mass. 





APPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS APTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to sine die adjournment of 
the Senate, notified the Secretary of the 
Senate that, on the following dates, he 
had approved and signed the following 
bills and joint resolutions: 

On September 14, 1959: 

8.53. An act to amend the acts approved 
April 16 and June 27, 1906 (34 Stat. 116 
and 519), so as to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands on 
the Huntley reclamation project, Yellow- 
stone County, Mont., to school district No. 
24, Huntley Project Schools, Yellowstone 
County, Mont.; 

S. 252. An act to authorize Col. Philip M. 
Whitney, U.S. Army, retired, to accept and 
wear the decoration tendered him by the 
Government of the Republic of France; 

8. 825. An act to revise eligibility require- 
ments for burial in national cemeteries, and 
for other purposes; 

8.1081. An act for the relief of Arshalouis 
Simeonian; 

8.1164. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner for Grafid Canyon 
National Park, Ariz.; 

8.1221. An act to amend the act au- 
thorizing the Crooked River Federal recla- 
mation project; Oregon, in order to increase 
the capacity of certain project features for 
future irrigation of additional lands; _ 

8.1555. An act to provide for the report- 
ing and disclosure of certain financial trans- 
actions and administrative practices of labor 


tions and employers, to prevent 
abuses in the administration of ps 
by labor organizations, to standards 


with respect to the election of officers of 
labor organizations, and for other purposes; 
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§.1618. An act for the relief of Matilda 
Kolich; 

| &. 1645. An act to amend section 4161 of 
title 18, United States Code; relating to 
computation of good time allowances for 
prisoners; 

S. 1647. An act to amend section 4083, title 
18, United States Code, relating to peniten- 
tiary imprisonment; 
| §. 1891. An act for the relief of Donald G. 
Coplan; 

8S. 1958. An act to amend section 12 of the 
act of March 5, 1915, to clarify types of ar- 
resiment prohibited with respect to wages 
of United States seamen; 

8.1973. An act to extend the validity of 
the passport to 3 years; 

S. 2035. An act authorizing persons main- 
taining or defending actions in the District 
of Columbia on behalf of a minor to give 
releases of liability, and requiring persons 
receiving money or property in settlement of 
such actions or in satisfaction of a judgment 
in any such action to be appointed as guar- 
diun of the estate of such minor; 

S.2101. An act for the relief of Ourania 
Ben Blikas; 

5S. 2291. An act to authorize the erection of 
a plaque in honor of the late Honorable Sam 
D. McReynolds on or near the site of the 
Chickamauga Dam; 

S. 2390. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands in or in the vicinity of Ever- 
giades City, Fla., in furtherance of the ad- 
ministration and use of the Everglades Na- 
tional Park; 

S. 2424. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 in order to provide that the 
equai-time provisions with respect to candi- 
dates for public office shall not apply to news 
and other similar programs; 

8S. 2457. An act to provide equitable treat- 
ment for producers participating in the soil 
bank pregram on the basis of incorrect infor- 
mation furnished by the Government; 

8.2524. An act relating to the power of 
the States to impose net income taxes on 
income derived from interstate commerce, 
and authorizing studies by congressional 
committees of matters pertaining thereto; 
and 

8.J. Res. 25. Joint resolution to change the 
name of Roosevelt Dam, Reservoir, and pow- 
erplant in Arizona to Theodore Roosevelt 
Dam, Lake, and powerplant. 

On September 16, 1959: 

8.36. An act for the reliéf of Page A. 
Wilson; 

5S. 640. An act for the relief of Annibale 
Giovanni Pellegrini; 

5S. 667. An act for the relief of Pauline D. 
Kimbrough; 

8.977. An act for the relief of Nassibeh 
Mildred Milkie; 

8.994. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Spokane Valley project, Washington 
and Idaho, under Federal reclamation laws; 

8.1149. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Thomas J. McArdle; 

§. 1171. An act for the relief of Katharina 
Hoeger; 

S. 1575. An act to amend the act of August 
1, 1958, to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to undertake continuing 
studies of the effects of insecticides, herbi- 
cides, fungicides, and other pesticides, upon 
fish and wiidlife for the of prevent~- 
ing losses of those invaluable natural re- 
sources, and! for other purposes; 

S. 1627. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pauly 
Deml; 

S, 1837. An act for the relief of Marguerite 
Fueller; and 

S. 2500: An. act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Elwood R. Quesada to the retired list 
of the Regular Air Force, and for other pur- 


On September 21, 1959: 
$.355. An act to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit the mis- 
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use By collecting agencies or private detective 
agencies of names, emblems, and insignia to 


‘indicate Federal agency; 


S. 464. An act for the relief of Julia Myd- 
lak; 

8S. 1436, An act to amend the act of June 
14, 1926, as amended by the act of June 4, 
1954 (68 Stat. 173; 43 U.S.C., sec. 869); 

S. 1944. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act in regard to the verification of plead- 


S. 2181. An act to amend the Mineral! Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920; 

S. 2208. An act to provide that Alaska and 
Hawaii be eligible for participation in the 
distribution of discretionary funds under 
section 6(b) of the Federal Airport Act; 

S. 2219. An act to authorize appropriations 
for construction of facilities for the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, to increase the authori- 
zation of appropriations for the support 
thereof, and for other purposes; 

8S. 2230. An act to amend the National Cul- 
tural Center Act; 

S. 2445. An act authorizing the conferring 
of the degree of master of arts in education 
on certain students ‘who enrolled in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers College prior to 
July 1, 1958, and who, prior to July 1, 1961, 
are certified by the president and faculty of 
such college as having met all requirements 
for the granting of such degree; 

8.2504. An act to authorize the sale at 
current support prices of agricultural com- 
modities owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to provide feed for livestock in 
areas determined to be emergency areas, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2569. An act-to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended; and 

S.J. Res. 103. Joint: resolution authorizing 
the National Geographic Society to erect a 
memorial on public grounds in the State of 
Virginia to honor Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd. 

On September 22, 1959: 

8.1473. An act to repeal the act of May 27, 
1912, which authorized and directed the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to sell certain land to 
the First Baptist Church of Plymouth, Mass.; 

S. 2319. An act for the relief of Sergiusz 
Rudczenko; 

S. 2362. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to the city of Arling- 
ton, Oreg., certain lands at the John Day 
lock and dam project; 

S. 2517. An act to amend section 7 of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act, as amended; 
and 

8S. 2655. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to credit equipment installation 
costs against rental under lease to Union 
Township of La Porte County, Ind. 

On September 23, 1959: 

S. 1845. An act to provide for the reestab- 
lishment of the rates of basic compensation 
for certain Government positions, and for 
other purposes; 

8: 2282. An act to amend the act of July 17, 


1952; 

S: 2568; An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, with respect to 
cooperation with States; and 

8.2654. An act to extend and amend laws 
relating to the provision and improvement 
of housing and the renewal of urban com- 
munities, and for other purposes. 

On September 28, 1959: 

8S. 2162..An act to provide a health bene- 

fits program for Government employees. 
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ington, D.C:: Mr. Fuusricnt, Chairman, 
Mr. WILEY, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Jackson, Mr, 
Cotton, Mr. Brstz, Mr. Javits, Mr, Hart, 
and Mr. HARTKE. 

Pursuant to the provisions of Senate 
Resolution 196, 86th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, the Vice President approved the 
appointment of the following Senators 
to be members of the Committee on Un- 
employment Problems: Mr. McCartTuy, 
Chairman, Mr. McNamara, Mr. Cooper, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. HaRTKE, 
Mr, McGEE, Mr. Prouty, and Mr. Scorr. 





OCEANOGRAPHIC STUDIES—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of September 11, 1959, the names 
of Senators SMITH and CLARK were add- 
ed as additional cosponsors of the bill 
(S. 2692) to advance the marine sciences, 
to establish a comprehensive: 10-year 
program of oceanographic research and 
surveys; to promote commerce and navi- 
gation; to secure the national defense; 
to expand ocean resources; to authorize 
the construction of research and survey 
ships and facilities; to assure systematic 
studies of effects of radioactive materials 
in marine environments; to enhance the 
general welfare and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Macnuson (for him- 
self and Senators SMATHERS, SCHOEPPEL, 
BARTLETT, YARBOROUGH, CasE of New Jer- 
sey, ENGLE, Scott, McGex, BuTLER, and 
Hart) on September 11, 1959. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIZ ADJOURN- 
MENT ’ 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the sine die adjournment 
of the Congress, notified the Clerk of 
the House that on the following dates he 
had approved and signed bills and joint 
resolutions of the following titles: 

On September 14, 1959: 

H.R. 6781. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire certain addi- 
tional property to be included within the 
Independence Nationdl Historical Park; and 

H.J. Res, 281. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to issue a proc- 
lamation with respect to the 1959 Pacific 
Festival, and for other purposes. ‘ 

On September 16, 1959: 

H.R. 213. An act to provide additional time 
within which certain State agreements under 
section 218 of the Social Security Act may be 
modified to secure coverage for nonprofes- 
sional school district employees, and to per- 
mit the States of California, Kansas, North 
Dakota, and Vermont to obtain social secu- 
rity coverage, under State agreement, for po- 
licemen and firemen in positions covered by 
a retirement system; 

H.R. 839. An act to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior adjusting, de- 
ferring, and canceling certain irrigation 
charges against non-Indian-owned lands 
under the Wapato Indian irrigation project, 
Washington, and for other purposes; 

E.R. 2978. An act to amend section 1870 of 
filing claims for credit or refund of over~ 
payments of income taxes arising as a result 
of renegotiation of Government contracts; 

ELR. 2987. An act to amend section 1870 of 
title 28, United States Code, to authorize the 
district courts to allow additional peremptory 
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challenges in civil cases to multiple plain- 
tiffs as well as multiple defendants; 

H.R. 3816. An act for the relief of Mukhtar 
Mohammed; 

H.R. 5873. 
Hall; , 

H.R. 6508. An act to grant minerals, in- 
cluding oil and gas, on certain lands in the 
Crow Indian Reservation, Mont., to certain 
Indians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6579. An act to amend the Tariff Act 

of 1930 to provide for the temporary free im- 
portation of extracts, decoctions, and prepa- 
rations of hemlock suitable for use for 
tanning; 
- H.R. 66€9. An act to amend the act of 
July 14, 1945, to provide that the Louisiana 
State University and Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College may use certain real prop- 
erty heretofore conveyed to it by the United 
States for general educational purposes; 

H.R. 7571. An act to amend section 7 of the 
act of July 28, 1950 (ch. 503, 64 Stat. 381; 
5 U.S.C. 341f), to authorize the Attorney 
General to acquire land in the vicinity of any 
Federal penal or correctional institution 
when considered essential to the protection 
of the health or safety of the inmates of the 
institution; 

H.R. 7744. An act for the relief of John I. 
Strong; 

H.R. 7870. An act to amend the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands, as amended; 

H.R. 8196. An act for the relief of Everet 
Bumgardner; 

H.R. 8197. An act for the relief of Lawrence 
M. Furtado; 

H.R. 8198, An act for the relief of Martin 
Ackerman; 

H.R. 8199. Ah act for the relief of James J. 
Manning; 

H.R-8310. An act for the relief of Joseph H. 
Cornell; 

H.R. 8461. An act to amend the act of 
September 2, 1958, establishing a Commis- 
sion and Advisory Committee on Interna- 
tional Rules of Judicial Procedure; 

H.R. 8575. An act. making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 19. Joint reselution to authorize 
the issuance of a gold medal in honor of the 
late Prof. Robert H. Goddard; and 

H.J. Res. 493. Joiut resolution making a 
technical correction in: section 5136 of the 
Revised Statutes (relating to national 
banks). 

On September 21, 1959: 

H.R. 163. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act with respect to the 
crediting of service of U.S. commissioners for 
purposes of such act;- 

H.R.616. An act to designate the dam 
across the Lampasas River in Texas as Stil- 
house Hollow Dam; 

HLR. 1455. An act conferring U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon Gerardo Rafael 
Dobarganes y Torres; 

H.R. 1499. An act for the relief of Gordon 
Langlands Johnston; 

H.R. 1520. An act for the relief of Eva 
Gurman; 

H.R. 1665. An act for the 
Vassiliki P. Theodorou; 

H.R.1701. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ellen Leschner; 

H.R. 1735. An act to provide for convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States in Yalobusha County, Miss., to W. A. 
Nolen and Wiley W. Walker; 

H.R. 1778. An act to amend section 17(b) 
of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939; 

H.R. 2077. An act for the relief of Bernard 
Barrett; 

H.R. 2090. An act for the relief of Giuseppa 
Ferrante (Sister Oandida); 

‘ HLR, 2245. An act to amend subsection 
432(g) of title 14, United States Code, so as 
to increase the limitation On basic compen- 
sation of civilian keepers of lighthouses and 


An act for the relief of Clara H. 


relief of Mrs. 
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civilians empleyed on lightships and other 
vessels of the Coast Guard from $3,750 to 
$5,100 per annum; 

H.R. 2247. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the county of Sacramento, Calif.; 

H.R. 2301. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gladys M. Ellison; 

HLR. 2302. An act for the relief of Agnes 
Lorraine Pank; 

H.R. 2386. An act to direct the Administra- 
tor of General Services to convey to the city 
of Mobile, Ala., all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to certain land; 

H.R. 2695. An act for the relief of the 
Inter-County Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Fort Myers, Fla.; 

H.R. 2946. An act for the relief of Cecil E. 
Finley; 

H.R. 2982. An act to fix the official station 
of retired judges assigned to active duty; 

H.R.3111. An act for the relief of Rachel 
Nethery; 

H.R. 3180. An act to extend for an addi- 
tional 3 years the time within which the 
State of Michigan may commence and com- 
plete the construction of certain projects 
heretofore authorized by the Congress; 

H.R. 3410. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Leonard O. Erickson; 

H.R. 3608. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to acquire certain land on 
the island of Guam; 

H.R. 3'792. An act to admit the vessel John 
F. Drews to American registry and to permit 
its use in the coastwise trade while it is 
owned by Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
of New York; 

H.R.3801. An act for the relief of Harry 
and Lily Stopnitsky; 

H.R. 4002. An act to authorize the use of 
Great Lakes vessels on the eceans; 

H.R. 4134. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon the claim, or claims, of Scotty 
James, of Sitka, Alaska; 

H.R. 4603. An act to amend the Organic 
Act of Guam for the purpose of permitting 
the Government of Guam, with the consent 
of the legislature thereof, to be sued; 

H.R. 4656. An act to’ amend section 401b 
of the act of July 14, 1952, to permit appli- 
cations for moving costs resulting from any 
public-works project of a military depart- 
ment to We filed eithar 1 year from the date 
of acquisition or 1 year following the date 
of vacating the property; 

H.R. 4714. An act to quiet title and pos- 
session with respect to certain real property 
adjacent to the Rocky Mountain Arsenal, 
Denver, Colo.; 

H.R. 4839. An act for the relief of Peter F. 
de Ullmann; 

H.R. 4857. An act to amend section 4233 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
that the’ exemptions from the admissions tax 
for athletic games benefiting crippled or re- 
tarded children shall apply where the partici- 
pants have recently attended designated 
schools or colleges as well as where they are 
currently students; 

H.R. 5257. An act to amend section 1915 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to pro- 
ceedings in forma pau 

H.R, 5357. An act for the relief of ‘Loretta 
F. Ossorio; 

H.R. 5477. An act to authorize Maj. Gén. 
Bernard W. Kearney,_U.S. Army (retired), a 
former Member of Congress, to accept and 
wear the Philippine Legion of Honor in the 
degree of commander, conferred upon him by 
the Government of the Philippines; 

H.R. 5645. An act for the relief of Christo- 


pher J. Mulligan; 
E.R. 5692, An to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Min Man National Historical 


Park in Massachusetts, and for other pur- 
poses; 


HLR. 5910. An act for the relief of Zelda 
Glick; 
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H.R. 6128. An act'to provide for the division 
of the tribal assets of the Catawba Indian 
Tribe of South Carolina among the members 
of the tribe and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6190. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey the Army and Navy 
General Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark., to the State of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 6269. An act to amend section 265 of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952-to de- 
fine the term “a member of a reserve com- 
ponent” so as to include a member of the 
Army or Air Force ‘without specification of 
component; 

H.R. 6368. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1980 to place certain pumice stone on the 
free list; 

H.R. 6405. An act for the relief of Vukasin 
Krtolica; 

H.R. 6546. An act for the relief of Nancy 
Mae Floor; 

H.R. 6672. An act to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the Agua Caliente 
(Palm Springs) Reservation; 

H.R. 6720. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Choa; 

H.R. 6733, An act for the relief of Paul & 
Beekman, Inc., and others; 

H.R. 6809. An act for the relief of Lt. 
(jg) James W. Little; 

H.R. 6884. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Barbara May Boswell; 

H.R. 6886. An act for the relief of Liliana 
Caprara; 

H.R. 6888. An act to amend section 4132 of 
the Revised Statutes, section 37 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1920, section 2 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, and section 905(c) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended; 

H.R. 6954. An act for the relief of Frol 
Martin Simonov; 

H.R. 7125. An act to provide for a study of 
the feasibility of establishing the President 
Adams Parkway; 

H.R. 7145. An act to amend section 35 of 
chapter III of the act of June 19, 1934, en- 
titled “An act to regulate the business of 
life insurance in the District of Columbia,” 
as amended; 

H.R. 7225. An act for the relief of Sylvester 
L. Gardner; 

H.R. 7256. An act for the relief of Miss 
Remedios Villanueva; 

H.R. 7437. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes of 
Indians of Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7474. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the compact entered into by the 
States of West Virginia and Virginia with 
respect to a certain part of the boundary be- 
tween such States; 

H.R. 7518. An act for the relief of Ru- 
dolph Rozman; 

H.R. 7550. An act for the relief of Varta- 
nouche Kalfayan; 

H.R. 7629. An act to extend section 17 of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act for 
2 years, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7683. An act to provide that the tax 
exemption heretofore accorded the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars with respect to certain prop- 
erty.4n the District of Columbia, formerly 
owned by such organization but never used 
for its intended purpose, shall apply instead 
to other property subsequently acquired and 
used for that purpose; 

H.R. 7857. An act for the relief of Richard 
C. Long; 

H.R. 7935. An act for the relief of Father 
Kenneth M. Rizer; 

H.R. 8035. An act to designate the Dyberry 
Dam and Reservoir, Lackawaxen River basin, 
Pennsylvania, as the General Edgar ate 
Dam and Reservoir; 

H.R. 8189. An act to improve the eatin 
duty promotion opportunity of Air Force of- 
ficers from the grade,of yen to the grade 
of major; 
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FR. 8409. An act to extend the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement Act of 1949; 

H.R. 8437. An act to provide for the rein- 
statement and validation of U.S. oil and gas 
lease BLM 028500; 

H.R. 8514. An act to authorize the sale of 
40 acres of land owned by the Creek Tribe of 
Indians; 3 

ELR. 8582, An act to authorize the San 
Benito International Bridge Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across 
the Rio Grande near Los Indios, Tex.; 

H.R. 8587. An act to provide for the equal- 
ization of allotments on the Agua Caliente 
(Palm Springs) Reservation in California, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8593. An act to amend the act of 
June 23, 1949, as amended, to provide that 
telephone and telegraph service furnished 
Members of the House of Representatives 
shall be computed on a unit basis; 

H.R. 8609. An act to extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8578. An act to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Acts of 1956 and 1958 to make 
certain adjustments in the Federal-aid high- 
way program, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8694. An act to authorize the Starr- 
Camargo Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the Rio 
Grande at or near Rio Grande City, Tex.; 

H.R. 8725. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to make technical 
changes in certain excise-tax laws, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8911. An act to provide for the pres- 
entation by the United States of a statue 
of Gen. George Washington to the people 
of Uruguay, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 80. Joint resolution providing for 
the erection of a memorial tablet at Garden 
Key, Fia., in honor of Dr, Samuel Alexander 
Mudd; 

FT.J. Res. 403. Joint resolution granting con- 
sent of Congress to a compact entered into 
between the State of New York and the State 
of New Jersey for the creation of the New 
York-New Jersey Transportation Agency; 

H.J. Res. 465. Joint resolution approving 
certain additional powers conferred upon the 
Bi-State Development Agency by the States 
of Missouri and Illinois; 

H.J. Res. 477. Joint resolution relating to 
the exclusion of certain aliens; 

H.J. Res. 479. Joint resolution relating to 
the entry of certain aliens; 

H.J. Res.513. Joint resolution designating 
the 17th day of December 1959 as “Wright 
Brothers’ Day”; and 

H.J. Res. 531. Joint resolution estahjishing 
that the second regular session of the 86th 
Congress convene at noon on Wednesday, 
January 6, 1960. 

On September 22, 1959: 

E.R. 2380. An act for the relief of the city 
of Madeira Beach, Fia.; 

H.R. 2449. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to lease a portion of Twin 
Cities Arsenal, Minn., to Independent School 
District No. 16, Minn.; 

H.R, 8030, An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the establishment 
of a band in the Metropolitan Police force” 
so as to provide retirement compensation for 
the present director of said band after 10 or 
more years of service; 

HR. 3781. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Loftis; 

ELR. 3782. An act for the relief of the es< 
’ tate of Willard Phillips; 

H.R. 4279, An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, rehabilitate, 
operate, and maintain the lower Rio Grande 
rehabilitation project, Texas, La Feria divi- 
sion; 

H.R. 4938. Ah act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 2 
years the definition of “peanuts” which is 
now in effect; 


to improve the management of the activities 
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H.R. 5004. An act gjithorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to under- 
take continuing research on the biology 
fluctuations, status, and statistics of the mi- 
gratory marine species of game fish of the 
United States and contiguous waters; 

H.R. 5067. An act to repeal section 217 of 
the Merchant Marine -Act, 1936, as amended; 

H.R. 5431. An act to provide a further in- 
crease in the retired pay of certain members 
of the former Lighthouse Service; 

HLR. 5733. An act for the relief of Park 
National Bank; 

H.R. 5752. An act to provide for absence 
from duty by civilian officers and employees 
of the Government on certain days, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5896. An act to provide for the entry 
of certain relatives of the U.S. citizens and 
lawfully resident aliens; 

H.R. 6067. An act to amend section 4544 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States to 
provide that, if the money and effects of a 
deceased seaman paid or delivered to a dis- 
trict court do not exceed in value the sum of 
$1,500, such court may pay and deliver such 
money and effects to certain persons other 
than the legal personal representative of the 
deceased seaman; 

H.R. 7452. An act for relief of William B. 
Jackson; 

H.R. 7476. An act to extend the duration of 
the Federal air pollution control law, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7640. An act for the relief of James F. 
Conroy; 

H.R. 7745. An act for the relief of Mrs. Wil- 
lie Soher; 

H.R. 7979. An act to waive section 142, of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the US. District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma holding court at Durant, 
Okla.; 

HLR. 8305. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

H.R. 8699. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act, and for other purposes; 

B.R.8685. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the Pres- 
idential appointment of a Chief Counsel for 
the Internal Revenue Service, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 9035. An act to permit the issuance 
of series E and H USS. sayings bonds at inter- 
est rates above the existing maximum, to 
permit the Secretary of the Treasury to desig- 
nate certain exchanges of Government secu- 
rities to be made without recognition of gain 
or loss, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 310.. Joint resolution to authorize 
the designation of the period of October 17 to 
October 24, 1959, as National Olympic Week; 

HJ. Res. 317. Joint -resolution to change 
the designation of Child Health Day from 
May 1 to the first Monday in October of each 
year; 

HJ. Res. 446. Joint resolution to waive cer- 
tain provisions of section 212(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; and 

H.J. Res. 478, Joint resolution relating to 
permanent residence and deportation of cer- 
tain aliens. 

On September 23, 1959: 

ELR.47. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a personal 
exemption for children placed for adoption 
and to clarify certain provisions relating to 
the election of small business corporations 
as to taxable status; 

H.R. 3264. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Forman Screven, Julia Screven Daniels, and 
May Bond Screven Rhodes; 

H.R. 5711. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Sak se to the Wabash Valley 
Compact, -and related purposes; 

H.R. 6059. An act to provide additional 
civilian positions for the Department of De- 
fense for purposes of scientific research and 
developnient relating to the national defense, 
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of such Department, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7244. An act to promote and preserve 
local management of savings and loan asso- 
ciations by protecting them against en- 
croachment by holding companies; 

H.R. 7605. An act for the relief of the State 
of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 8392. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 with respect 
to motor-vehicle parking areas, and for other 
purposes and 

H.R. 8464. An act to amend the act of 
October 24, 1951, to provide salary increases 
for the police for the National Zoological 
Park. 

On September 24, 1959: 

H.R. 4894. An act for the relief of the 
Georgia Kaolin Co.; and 

HR. 6904. An act to establish an “Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 

On September 25, 1959: 

H.R. 4821. An act to amend the act of 
August 12, 1955, Public Law 378, 84th Con- 
gress (69 Stat. 707), so as to provide addi- 
tional relief for losses sustained in the Texas 
City disaster. 

On September 28, 1959: 

H.R. 8385. An act making appropriations 
for Mutual Security arid related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and 
for other purposes. 





HOUSE BILLS DISAPPROVED 


The message further announced that 
the President had disapproved the fol- 
lowing bills of the House; his reasons for 
such actions are as follows: 


On September 16, 1959: 
COAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 6596, A bill to encourage and stim- 
ulate the production and conservation of 
coal in the United States through re- 
search and development by creating a 
Coal Research and Development Com- 
mission, and for other purposes. 

The Department of the Interior cur- 
rently administers research and, conser- 
vation programs for coal, as well as for 
other mineral resources. If an addi- 
tional agency for this purpose were now 
to be created, the Department of the In- 
terior’s established interest in such mat- 
ters would be diluted and the result 
could only be a blurring of the lines of 
governmental responsibility in this im- 
portant area of concern. 

The first Hoover Commission recom- 
mended that the various functions of the 
Government be grouped into major de- 
partments and agencies on the basis of 
purpose. The creation of a new coal re- 
search agency by approving H.R. 6596 
would be a serious set-back in the prog- 
ress that has been made in following 
the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions for improving the organization of 
the Federal Government. The bill is 
also undesirable because it could serve as 
a precedent for the creation of other such 
special agencies. 

One provision of H.R. 6596 would au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
contract for coal research, ‘This feature 
of the bill is highly desirable and I urge 
the Congress to enact legislation grant- 
ing such authority to the Secretary. 
ELR. 3375, or 8S. 1362, now pending in the 
Congress, would accomplish this pur- 


pose, and have been endorsed by the ad- 


ministration to stimulate research, as 
well as production and conservation of 
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On September 21, 1959: 
PEONY PARK, INC, 


I am withholding’ my approval from 
H.R. 3096, entitled ‘“‘An act for the relief 
of Peony Park, Inc., and others.” 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay the total sum of 
$100,706.50 to nine operators of ball- 
rooms in Nebraska in refund of cabaret 
taxes paid by the claimants during the 
7 September 1948 through October 

_By judicial decision the cabaret tax 
here involved has been held to have been 
properly collected from the claimants 
during the period covered by the bill. 

Until January 1951, however, interpre- 
tation and enforcement of the applicable 
statute by the Internal Revenue Service 
were not uniform throughout the United 
States. Accordingly, until the interpre- 
tation of the law was clarified by judicial 
decision, and until enforcement of ‘the 
law became uniform throughout the 
United States after January 1951, simi- 
larly situated taxpayers in many States 
were not required to pay the tax. The 
cabaret tax, however, was uniformly en- 
forced within the State of Nebraska and 
was paid by establishments within the 
competitive area of the claimants. 
Moreover, during the years 1948 to 1950, 
the tax was enforced in at least 17 juris- 
dictions, and during the major portion 
of the year 1951 was uniformly enforced 
throughout the United States against 
similarly situated taxpayers. 

This bill not only would refund to the 
nine claimants a tax which was properly 
collected, but it would also discriminate 
against many other similarly situated 
taxpayers to whom no relief would be 
granted. Furthermore, the bill might 
unjustly enrich its beneficiaries by re- 
funding the cabaret tax without regard 
to whether the ultimate burden of the 
tax was borne by the claimants or passed 
on to their patrons. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am ‘constrained to withhold my approval 
of the bill. 


On September 21, 1959: 

FEDERAL BOATING ACT OF 1958-——-TO EXTEND 

I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 8728, to amend the Federal Boating 
Act of 1958 to extend until April 1, 1961, 
the period when certain provisions of 
that act will take effect. 

The Federal Boating Act of 1958 pro- 
vides for the establishment of a new 


. System of numbering small undocu- 


mented vessels. Under the act, the part 
of the new system to be administered 
by the U.S. Coast Guard is to go into 
effect on April-1, 1960, at which time the 
authority for the existing system would 
be repealed. ‘The bill would extend this 
effective date from April 1, 1960, to April 
1, 1961. 

This legislation was originally consid- 
ered necessary because it had not been 
possible to obtain a supplemental appro- 
priation for the Coast Guard to admin- 


‘ister the new system. Since Congress 


passed the bill, however, the funds re- 


' quired for the implementation of the 


Federal Boating Act have been included 
in the Mutual Security Appropriation 
Act, 1960. Consequently, the extension 


“from her employer. 
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of time provided in the bill is no longer 
needed. 


On September 22, 1959: 


NATHANIEL H. WOODS 


I am withholding my approval fsom 
H.R. 2631, for the relief of the estate of 
Nathaniel H. Woods, deceased, 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay the sum of $13,- 
476.50 to the estate of Nathaniel H. 
Woods in refund of an estate tax which 
was erroneously paid. 

The major portion of the estate tax in 
question was paid in December 1951 on 
the assumption that the first of two wills 
left by the decedent was valid. The 
second will, under which no estate tax 
was due, was admitted to probate on 
April 16, 1953, and, after prolonged liti- 
gation, was sustained as the valid will in 
December 1955. Acclaim for refund was 
not filed’ until June 1956. It was re- 
jected by the Commissioner and the 
Federal courts because not filed within 
the period of limitations prescribed by 
law. 

It appears that the 3-year statutory 
period of limitations for filing a timely 
claim did not expire until April 16, 
1956—3 years after the executor quali- 
fied under the second will and more than 
4 months after the conclusion of the 
litigation upholding the validity of the 
second will. A protective claim for re- 
fund could have been filed at any time 
during the 3-year period after the quali- 
fication of the executor under the second 
will. It was not necessary to await the 
conclusion of the prolonged litigation 
concerning the wills. Even after the 
conclusion of the litigation, there re- 
mained more than 4 months in which to 
file a timely claim. The record in this 
case discloses no justification for the 
failure to file a claim until June 1956. 

The statute of limitations, which the 
Congress has included in the revenue 
system as a matter of sound policy, is 
essential in order to achieve finality in 
tax administration. The limitation not 
only bars taxpayers from obtaining re- 
funds, but also the Government from 
collecting additional taxes. Granting 
special relief in this case; where a refund 
was not claimed in the time and manner 
prescribed by law, would discriminate 
against other similarly situated taxpay- 
ers and would create an undesirable 
precedent. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am constrained to withhold my approval 
of the bill. , 


On September 22, 1959: 
“ MRS, LOURENE 0. ESTES 


I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 6335, for the relief of Mrs. Lourene 
O. Estes. 


Mrs. Estes, on her income tax returns 
for: 1952 and 1953, reported as income 
certain disability payments received 
Prior to the time 
the taxpayer filed these returns, the 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
had held that such disability payments 
were excludable from gross income, al- 
though the Internal Revenue Service had 
ruled to the contrary. 

On April 1, 1957, the U.S. Supreme 
Court decided that disability payments 
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of the type here in question were exclud-" 
able from gross income. On April 15, 
1957, Mrs. Estes filed claims for refund 
for 1952 and 1953 based upon the exclud- 
ability of the disability pay received by 
her. These claims were rejected because 
filed after the expiration of the 3-year 
period of limitations prescribed by law 
for the filing of such claims. 

.During the last Congress, I approved 
legislation designed to grant general re- 
lief, on a nondiscriminatory basis, to 
taxpayers who had received disability 
pay which was excludable from gross 
income under the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. This general legislation does not 
provide relief for taxpayers, such as Mrs. 
Estes, who did not attempt to protect 
their rights by filing timely claims for 
refund. 

The statutory period of limitations, 
which the Congress has included in the 
revenue system ‘Aas a matter of. sound 
policy, is essential in order to achieve ' 
finality in tax administration. A sub- 
stantial number of taxpayérs paid in- 
come tax on disability payments received 
by them and failed to file timely claims 
for refund. Accordingly, to grant special 
relief in this case, where a refund was not 
claimed in the time and manner pre- 
scribed by law, would be to discriminate 
against such other similarly situated 
taxpayers and to create an undesirable 
precedent. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am constrained to withhold my approval 
from the bill. 


On September 23, 1959: 


MRS. MARY D’AGOSTINO 


T am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 1387, for the reliéf of Mrs. Mary 
D’Agostino. 

Mrs. D’Agostino’s claim for grutuitous 
national service life insurance benefits, 
filed April 20, 1956, was denied by the 
Veterans’ Administration because it had 
not been filed within the statutory time 
limitation of 7 years after the date of 
death of her son on December 22, 1940. 
The Veterans’ Administration has also 
determined that, even if her claim had 
been timely filed, Mrs. D’Agostino would 
not have been eligible for the benefit be- 
cause her son’s death ,had occurred not 
in line of duty and did not meet the 
criteria specified in the law for such 
benefits. A subsequent statutory lib- 
eralization of line of duty criteria had 
no retroactive effect. 

H.R. 1387, in addition to waiving the 
time limitation, would retroactively ap- 
ply to this case the liberalized line of 
duty criteria enacted in September 1944. 
H.R. 3733 and H.R. 6529, 83d Congress, 
also sought retroactively to apply lib- 
eralized eligibility standards which, as a 
matter of law, had only prospective 
effect. In disapproving those measures 
I indicated that it seemed to me irrele- 
vant and unwise to accept as justification 
for those bills the fact that an ineligible 
beneficiary could qualify under the then 
existing law which was never intended 
to have retroactive effect. My view has 
not changed and applies with equal force 
to the present case. 

Approval of H.R. 1387 would be dis- 
criminatory and would create an unde- 
sirable precedent. Uniformity and 
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equality of treatment for all who are 
similarly situated must be the steadfast 
rule if Federal programs for veterans 
and their dependents are to be operated 
successfully. Approval of H.R. 13887 
would not be im keeping with these 
principles. 
On Septemher 23, 1959: 
MRS. ELBE HAVERSTICK CASH 


I am withholding my approval from 
FR. 1434, a bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elbe Haverstick Cash. 

This bill would pay to Mrs. Cash $5,000 
as compensation for the death of her 
son as a result of maltreatment in a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital. in 
1955. 

Mrs. Cash’s son entered a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital in 1943 due to 
seryice-connected mental illness. He 
was hospitalized continuously in VA fa- 
cilities until his death in 1955. During 
this entire period, Mrs. Cash received on 
her son’s behalf service-connected com- 
pensation ranging in amount from $138 
to $190 monthly. 

It appears that in February 1955, while 
attendants were changing his clothes, 
Mrs. Cash’s son became unruly. In the 
ensuing struggle the attendants set upon 
him, causing serious injuries from which 
he later died. Although the attendants 
involved were found not guilty of crim- 
inal acts, they were either fired or other- 
wise rigorously disciplined for their part 
in this tragic affair. 

In addition to receiving $5,000 under 
a National Service Life Insurance policy, 
Mrs. Cash, as a dependent parent, cur- 
rently receives death compensation at 
the rate of $75 monthly. This is paid 
to her under general provisions of law 
which provide that where a death occurs 
as a result of hospitalization by the VA 
benefits are payable as if such death 
were service connected. Mrs. Cash has 
no remedy under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act, since that act specifically bars 
claimis based on assault and battery. 

My strong feeling of sympathy for this 
mother in the unfortunate loss of her 
son is matched only by my distress that 
an incident of this kind should happen 
in a Government hospital. These strong 
feelings do not, however, alter the fact 
that there is a generous, comprehensive, 
and assured system of benefits provided 
for the survivors of veterans who die, in 
whatever manner, as a result of hospital- 
ization by the VA. Mrs. Cash is cur- 
rently a beneficiary of this system. 

The situation here closely parallels 
that resulting when a serviceman suffers 
@. service-connected death. In such 
cases, regardless of the manner in 
which death occurs, I firmly believe that 
the assured and general benefits to which 
survivors are entitled by law should be 
their excl remedy. This principle 
has ied to the disapproval of other pri- 
vate, bills granting special awards in such 
casés (see H.R. 1315, 85th Cong., “A bill 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Page,” disapproved on Sept. 7, 1957). 
I perceive no basis for reaching » dif- 
ferent result under the analogous cir- 
cumstances of the present case, 
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On September 23, 1959: 


HAROLD WILLIAM ABBOTT AND OTHERS 


I am withholding my approval from 
E.R. 8277, an act for the relief of Harold 
William Abbott and others. 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay $23,317.61 to 11 indi- 
viduals in refund of transportation taxes 
collected after 1945 and before 1952 for 
transportation in connection with fish- 
ing parties. Refund of these taxes has 
been barred because claims for refund, 
and appeals from the rejection of such 
claims, were not filed within the time 
prescribed'by law. 

The relief sought in this bill is similar 
to that sought in a bill which I dis- 
approved last year, H.R. 3193, “For the 
relief of Toley’s Charter Boats, Inc., 
Toley Engebretsen, and Harvey Homlar.” 

On March $1, 1953, a Federal court 
held that the transportation tax did not 
apply to the type of transportation in- 
yolved here. At the time of this deci- 
sion, there remained a period of at ieast 
9 months in which to file timely claims 
for 1950 and a period of at least 1 year 
and 9 months in which to file timely 


claims for 1951. Approximately $10,000 


of the amount involved in this bill rep- 
resents taxes collected during the years 
1950 and 1951, which would have been 
refunded to seven of the claimants ex- 
cept for the fact that they filed their 
claims for refund more than 2 years 
after the date of the Federal court deci- 
sion. .The-record in this case discloses 
no reason justifying this delinquency in 
filing claims. 

Refund of a large portion of the 
amount involved in this bill was barred 
by the statute of limitations prior to the 
Federal court decision. The basic pur- 
poses underlying the statute of limita- 
tions continue to obtain in cases where a 
taxpayer, after having paid a tax, discov- 
ers that the interpretation of the law has 
been changed by a judicial decision, 
Granting relief in this case would dis- 
criminate against other taxpayers simi- 
larly situated and would create an un- 
desirable precedent. 

Under the circumstances, I am con- 
strained to withhold my approval from 
the bill. 


On September 24, 1959: 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— POLICE FORCE AND FIRE 
DEPARTMENT 

I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 3735, an act to increase the relief or 
retirement compensation of certain for- 
mer members of the Metropolitan Police 
Force, the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the U.S. Park Police 
force, the White House Police force, and 
the U.S. Secret Service: and of their 
widows, widowers, and children. 

I am unable to approve the 10 percent 
increase in relief or retirement compen- 
sation which the first section of this bill 
proposes for its beneficiaries. Policemen 
and firemen who retired before October 
1, 1956, are already receiving much more 
generous nt than any other 
group of retired District of Columbia 
employees. This results from the Equal- 
ization Act of 1923 which provides for an 
automatic proportionate increase in pen- 
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sions equal to any salary increases 
granted active duty policemen and fire- 
men. The equalization feature has op- 
erated so effectively that a significant 
number of these retirees presently re- 
ceive a larger pension than their annual 
salaries while on active duty, Also, un~ 
der the 1923 law these retirees have 
forged far ahead of District government 
annuitants subject to the civil service 
retirement program. In the interests of 
fairness, the present disparity should 
not be further increased. 

I could readily accept the other pr6- 
vision of the bill which proposes to ad- 
just and improve the benefits payable to 
the widows and surviving minor children 
of deceased policemen and firemen who 
retired prior to October 1, 1956. The cir- 
cumstances of this group are different 
and I sincerely hope that the Congress, 
early in the next session, will enact the 
improved benefits which this class de- 
serves. 


On September 25, 1959: 
HOWARD F. KNIPP 


I have withheld my approval from H.R. 
2068, an act for the relief of Howard F. . 
Knipp. 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to compute the income 
tax liamibitl of Howard F. Knipp for 
the calendar years 1947 and 1948 so that 
his distributive share of the earnings of 
the John C. Knipp & Sons partnership, 
for its fiscal year beginning on February 
1, 1947, would be determined on the basis 
of a full partnership taxable year ending 
on January 31, 1948. 

The records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment show that Mr. Knipp, a calendar . 
year taxpayer, was a member of a two- 
man partnership which had a fiscal year 
ending on January 31. ‘The death of Mr. 
Knipp’s partner on November 21, 1947, 
raised the question of partnership ter- 
mination on that date. If the partner- 
ship terminated on that date, Mr. Knipp 
had to include in his income for the cal-' 
endar year 1947 a much greater amount 
than would have been the case had the 
partnership continued until the normal 
end of its taxable year. . 

On June 2, 1953, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue assessed a deficiency 
against Mr. Knipp on the ground that 
the death of his partner terminated the 
partnership and_its taxable year. The 
Tax Court approved the Bureau’s posi- 
tion on October 31, 1955, and that court’s 
decision was affirmed by the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth Circuit on April 10; 
1957. On October 14, 1957, certiorari 
was denied by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The question of the partnership termi- 
nation in this case has beén litigated be- 
fore the courts in an orderly manner. 
Approval of this bill would encourage de- 
mands for legislation overruling court 
decisions in individual cases and would 
create an undersirable precedent. The 
bunching of income in this case has ad- 
mittedly worked a hardship on Mr. 
Knipp, but this is mitigated to some ex- 
tent'by the fact that for a number of 
years Mr. Knipp had the advantage of 
deferring payment of tax each year on 11 
months of this firm’s profits until the 
following year. 
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NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for. the first session 
- of the Eighty-sixth Congress will be published not later than Monday, 
October 5, 1959. It is requested that copy and proofs of speeches 


withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks us authorized by either 
House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or to the 
Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, Capitol, before that date. 


By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 





“The Report of the United Nations Legal 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space: A Provisional Appraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


‘or NEW YoRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks) I wish to 
include avery significant speech made 
by Mr. George J. Feldman at the 10th 
annual meeting of the International 
Astronautical Federation. Mr. Feldman 
is an outstanding American who served 

_ at great personal sacrifice last year as di- 
rector and chief counsel of the Select 
Committee on Astronautics and Space 
Exploration. During the present ses- 
sion of Congress, the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics has paid official 
tribute to his leadership, judgment, and 
deep sense of public service. In addition 
to his unusual personal qualities, he has 
had a varied and distinguished career in 
the legal profession and the world of 
finance 





Mr. Feldman’s speech appraises the 
report of the United Nations Legal Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space. In particular, Mr. Feldman ex- 
presses the view that the peaceful uses 
of outer space, both in the National Aero- 


nautics and Space Act of 1958 and in 
the resolution creating the United Na- 
tions committee, refers to nonaggressive 
rather than nonmilitary uses. He sug- 
gests a definition of aggressive space ve- 
hicles and activities as those than can 
cause direct’ harm’ to objects on the 
earth’s surface, and proposes that this 
definition, in terms of prohibition, be in- 
corporated in international law. 

I commend Mr. Feldman’s remarks to 
everyone who is interested in the explo- 
ration and use of outer space: C 
Tue Report oF THE UNITep NATIONS LEGAL 

COMMITTEE ON THE PEACEFUL Uszs oF OUTER 

Space: A PROVISIONAL APPRAISAL 


(Remarks of George J. Feldman at the 10th 
annual Congress of the International As- 
tronautical Federation, London, England, 
September 4, 1959) 

Hope mingled with satisfaction but tinged 
with disappointment—those are my present 
emotions as I look back at the work accom- 
Plished by the United Nations Legal Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 
The committee report! is disappointing—not 
because of anything it says but because of 
what it fails to say—because its discussions 
are so preliminary and its conclusions so 
tentative. The Judgment of the committee 
on.its own report was probably summed up 
by the observation made by the representa- 
tive of Brazil at the June 23 meeting that 
“the committee had made only a preliminary 
investigation of the subject.” You know the 
Latin saying, “Parturiunt montes, nascitur 
ridiculus mus”—or, as it is usually expressed 





1 United Nations General Assembly, docu- 
ment. A/AC.98/2, June 12, 1959. 


in. English, “The mountains labored and 
brought forth a mouse.” 

In May and June of this year (if I may be 
permitted a brief autobiographical digres- 
sion), I devoted a large part of my time to 
the deliberations of the United Nations Com- 
mittee. Consequently I know some of the 
difficulties it faced. _The subject was new to 
many of the participants. They had been 
trained in a variety of different legal dis- 
ciplines, and they represented diverse na- 
tional interests. Furthermore, the subject 
itself is difficult, involving a number of com- 
plex problems, and dealing with facts, as well 
as their scientific, economic, political, and 
military implications, which are still largely 
unknown. Unfortunately, a pall was thrown 
over the proceedings by the refusal of five 
countries to participate. Considering these 
difficulties, there are grounds for satisfaction 
in the limited accomplishments represented 
by the committee report and the debates 
on which it is based. The committee suc- 
ceeded in airing many aspects of the subject, 
identifying the legal problems that are likely 
to arise in the exploration of outer space, 
indicating the significance and priority of 
such problems, and reaching agreement on 
general principles to be followed in the 
future. Lastly, I believe there is reason to 
hope that the deliberations and the report 
of the committee will result in a broader 
understanding by all nations of the practical 
legal problems involved in space activities, 
and will provide a firm foundation on which 
the principles and rules of international 
space law can ultimately be built. 

On December 13, 1958, the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations adopted a resolu- 
tion reading in part as follows: 

“The General Assembly * * * 1: Estab- 
lishes an ad hoc committee on the peace- 
ful uses of outer space * * * and re- 
quests it to report to the General Assembly 
at its 14th session on the following * * * 
(d) The nature of legal problems which may 
arise in the carrying out of programs to ex- 
plore outer space.” * 

Although the General Assembly resolution 
followed closely-a Soviet draft resolution of 
November 13, 1958, the Soviet Union refused 
to participate in the committee’s work owing 
to @ dispute over the membership. As a 
result, four other nations’ also refused to 
participate. There is no doubt that the non- 
participation of these nations imposed s 
serious handicap on the committee at the 
outset. Nevertheless, the committee meet- 
ings were attended and the report was ap- 





? A/RES/1348 (XIII), Dec. 13, 1958. See 5 
United Nations Review 12 (Jan. 1959). 

*Poland, Ozechoslovakia, India, and the 
United Arab Republic. 
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proved by representatives of Argentina, Aus- 


. tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, France, Iran, 


Italy, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

Perhaps it is worth noting that some of 
the members of the committee had already 
expressed their views on one or more of the 
legal problems on which the committee was 
required to report. There had been previous 
debate in the General Assembly and par- 
ticularly in the Political Committee (com- 
mittee No. 1). The various views on space 
law previously stated by members of the 
Legal Committee are necessary to a clear 
understanding of their deliberations and of 
the report. 

Their observations concerned some of the 
fundamental questions of space law: What 
legal rules govern events in outer space? 
The Chicago convention or other interna- 
tional flight agreements? The municipal 
laws of subjacent st ates? (Actording to the 
maxim, cuius est solum, eius est usque ad 
coelum, national sovereignty would extend 
fimto outer space without limit.) In the 
alternative, is outer space res nullius (i.e., 
subject to appropriation) or res communis 
(not subject to appropriation, but free like 
the high seas)? 

During the debate in the Political Com- 
mittee, the representative of Italy expressed 
the view that the Chicago convention gov- 
erns airspace alone, and that there are no 
legal norms for outer space. The representa- 
tive of Australia stated that any extension 
of the usque ad coelum doctrine into outer 
space would be “absurd.” Other representa- 
tives seemed to acquiesce in these views. A 
number opposed the suggestion that outer 
space may be res nullius,‘ and some explicitly 
termed it res communis (or res extra com- 
mercium) .* 

It is significent that the only nations 


which, up to now, have ventured into outer 


space on a large scale—the United States and 
the Soviet Union—took no position what- 
ever on these fundamental questions of space 
law. Their representatives had refrained 
from stating any views on the legal status of 
outer space. 

With this background, it is easier to un- 
derstand the report of the Legal Committee. 
In order to keep its task within manageable 
limits, the committee agreed to consider cer- 
tain selected (not all) legal problems of outer 
space, to divide them roughly into two 
groups (not to rank them individually) ac- 
cording to priority, and to indicate, without 
recommendation, various means by which 
answers to such problems might be pursued. 


The treatment in the report of the specific 
legal problems of outer space is not adapt- 
able to detailed analysis in such a brief ap- 
praisal as this. My overall judgment, how- 
ever, is that this part of the report, which 
includes most of the text, leaves a great deal 
to be desired. Each problem is stated; the 
questions it might raise are posed; helpful 
analogies and related rules of law are men- 
tioned; but almost no attempt is made to 
formulate solutions or even to analyze legal 
and practical implications. 

The report does, however, state certain 
general principles, as follows: the United 
Nations Charter and the Statute of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice are “‘not limited 
in their operation to the confines of the 
earth”; the members of the United Nations, 
aS sovereign equals under the charter, rec- 
ognize the common interest of mankind in 


4 See remarks by representatives of Austria, 
Chile, Greece, Iran, the Netherlands, Peru, 
the Philippines, Sweden, and Yugoslavia in 
documents A/C.1/SR.982, 983. 

® See remarks by representatives of Chile 
and Italy, document A/C.1/SR.982, pp. 8 ff. 
Cf remarks by representative of Brazile on 
Legal 
2/SR.2, p. 5. 
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outer space and the common aim that it 
should be used for peaceful purposes only; 
air law and maritime law may provide fruit- 
ful analogies, but space law is unique be- 
cause of “many specific factual conditions, 
not all of which are now known * * *"; 
and, lastly, a comprehensive code of space 
law is not practicable or desirable at the 
present stage of knowledge or development, 
although there is a need to take “timely, 
constructive action” and “to make the law of 
space responsive to the facts of space.” 

At this point you are probably thinking 
that the principles stated in the committee 
report are all very well, as far as they go, 
but. are hardly enough. There is a little 
more, however, than meets the eye. In the 
draft report prepared by the working group 
of the Legal Committee, the fruitful analo- 
gies were said to be not only air law and 
maritime law but “the principles and proce- 
dures developed in the past to govern the 
use of * * * other regions of the earth.’ At 
its fifth meeting, held on June 11, the com- 
mittee unanimously adopted the proposal of 
the Argentine representative that the phrase 
“other regions of the earth” be eliminated 
on the ground that they referred to Antarc- 
tica and perhaps to other territories which 
are subject to national sovereignty, whereas 
“the general trend of the report was in favor 
of treating euter space as res communis 
omnium. * * *”7 

The action of the committee in striking 
out the phrase “other regions of the earth” 
may fairly be interpreted as giving implicit 
approval to the views expressed by members 
of the committee in previous debate, reject- 
ing the possibilities that events in outer 
space may be governed by the Chicago Con- 
vention or the municipal laws of subjacent 
states, or that outer space may be subject 
to appropriation res nullius. 

I should like to make two other comments 
on the general principles stated in the 
committee report. 

Although the report recognizes that the 
United Nations Charter is not limited to the 
earth, some committee members would cér- 
tainly not agree with this statement as to 
all the provisions of the charter. Specifi- 
cally, the representative of Mexico described 
article 51, relating to self-defense, as a 
“transitory” provision and not applicable to 
events in outer space® I take issue on this 
point. Surely, the right of self-defense does 
not depend on the United Nations Charter; 
and, surely, it would be just as valid in outer 
space as On the earth’s surface. There is 
ample and ancient authority in general in- 
ternational law for nations to take any 
necessary steps to protect themselves. 

Secondly, the report states that “a com- 
prehensive code of space law is not prac- 
ticable or desirable” at the present time. I 
agree with this statement if the word “code” 
refers to a body of detailed and rigid rules, 
but not if it means the drafting of a legal 
framework or the outlining of a legal system. 
The beginning of space law may be skeletal: 
they may be unilateral; they may even be 
nongovernmental, like certain unofficial 
codes of safety standards. In any case, the 
important thing is to begin now—to conduct 
research, hold discussions, and work out a 
basic framework of space law subject to later 
elaboration as we learn more about the space 
environment and space activities. The 
danger is not so much that space law may be 
formulated prematurely as that it may not 
be formulated in time. Accordingly, I would 
reverse the statement made in the committee 
report. Instead of saying that a code of 
space law is not practicable or desirable, al- 
though there is a need for action, as the 
report now does, I would prefer to say this: 
although an immediate comprehensive codi- 





*See document A/AC.98 /2 /1.1, p. 3. 
"See document A/AC.98/C.2/SR. 5, p. 7. 
*See document A/AC.98/C.2/SR.2, p. 6. 
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fication of space law may. not be necessary 
or desirable, the committee. recognizes the 
need for timely, constructive action. The 
difference is mainly a matter of emphasis, 
but it is an important difference nonetheless. 

The committee report then goes on to list 
and discuss the urgent legal problems of 
outer space. Conspicuously missing from 
this list is the question of where outer space 
begins, or Where the air space ends: This 
classic problem of space law appears later 
in the report, among the matters accorded a 
secondary priority. 

Except for this ene omission, I would agree 
generally with the committee that the prob- 
lems described in the first lst are entitled 
to priority. In addition, they can probably 
be ‘solved, er at least tackled, without. ref- 
erence to any of the problems in the other 
list, including the delimitation of outer 
space. And yet I cannot view with com- 
placency the indefinite postponement of the 
delimitation problem. It may be true, as 
the committee says, that an ‘international 
agreement based on current knowledge and 
experience would be premature. Again, 
however, the important thing is to begin 
now—conduct research, make studies and in- 
vestigations, and work out the principles on 
which an agreement may ultimately be based 
(subject to change in the light of later 
knowledge). If an agreement-must be made 
tomorrow, the studies must begin today. 
Since nations are very unlikely to relinquish 
their sovereign rights In the air space above 
their territories, any agreement governing 
space flight will have to be accominodated 
to the fundamental rules of air law. This 
will not be an easy task. Preliminary studies 
will be necessary, and will take time—per- 
haps years. Can we run the risk that solu- 
tions will not become urgent in the mean- 
time? 


One other general comment deserves to be 


made. Perhaps the point can be brought out 
most clearly by referring to an observation 
made by the representative of Japan at the 
June 11 meeting of the U.N, Legal Commit- 
tee: “* * * if the Committee said that outer 
space was freely available to all for explora- 
tion and use for peaceful purposes, that 
statement might be interpreted as implying 
an immediate prohibition of the use of outer 
space for other purposes.. The Committee 
should not, however, give the impression that 
it was trying to enter the field of dis- 
armament.” ® 

Let me say at once that the Committee was 
in no danger of giving such an impression 
in the way the representative of Japan sup- 
posed, unless the word “peaceful” is taken 
to mean “nonmilitary.” Unfortunately, the 
discussion among other members of the Com- 
mittee, immediately following the observa- 
tion quoted above, clearly indicates that they 
also interpreted the word in exactly that 
sense. 

Incidentally, I am not convinced that space 
lawyers should go to such lengths as they 
sometimes do in order to avoid the subject 
of disarmament. During the 121st session 
of the Nuclear Conference held in Geneva, for 
example, the Soviet Union agreed in prin- 
ciple to the use of satellites for policing nu- 
clear explosions in outer space. It certainly 
appears that the use.of outer space bears 
certain direct relations to disarmament, and 
can previde some of the means by which 
disarmament could be accomplished. 

The word “peaceful” is unfortunately be- 
ginning to play-the part of a wet blanket 


upon discussions of space law. It plagued the” 


United Nations Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space because it appeared” in 
the resolution ® adopted by the General As- 
sembly, which established the Committee, its 
name and its mandate. You will recall, how- 
ever, that the resolution was originally intro- 





* See document A/AC.98/C.2/SR5, p. 7. 
* See note 2 supra. 
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duced by the United States (on November 13, 
1958), with the coneurrence of 19 other na- 
tions. The word “peaceful” as used in the 
resolution, therefore, has a readily ascertain- 
able ancestry. In the past few years, it has ap- 
peared in Presidential messages and in acts 
and resolutions of Congress. It is not too 
much to say that the word has become a 
term.of art in the United States, with dis- 
tinctive meaning no longer bound by ordi- 
nary usage. This distinctive meaning has 
been fixed, above all, by the use of the word 
in the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958. I served as executive director and 
chief counsel of the House Select Committee 
on Astronautics and Space Exploration, which 
bore the responsibility for that act from its 
earliest drafts to its final passage. In my 
opinion, the word “peaceful” as used in the 
act, means nonaggressive rather than “non- 
military.” That, I believe, was the intent of 
Congress. The same meaning of the term 
may be found in international law. It also 
appears to be the most reasonable interpreta- 
tion. 

I have insisted on this point because I am 
convinced of its importance. If “peaceful” 
means “nonmilitary,” and outer space can be 
used for peaceful purposes only, what hap- 
pens to the inherent right of self-defense 
guaranteed by article 51 of the United Na- 
tions Charter and by general international 
law? -<If “peaceful” is understood to mean 
“nonaggressive,” on the other hand, the legal 
control of outer space will be greatly facili- 
tated. It would certainly not be impossible, 
or even especially difficult, to distinguish 
between aggressive and nonaggressive use. 

I venture to propose a tentative definition 
of “aggressive” space vehicles and activities 
as those that can cause direct harm to ob- 
jects on the earth’s surface. Those would be 
prohibited. All others would be permitted. 
This definition might be incorporated in in- 
ternational law by agreement, of course, or 
even by unilateral declaration and practice. 
In time, I believe, it would prove its value. 
Even if it latter had to be modified, it would 
represent an improvement over the present 
situation, in which, as the representative of 
Italy observed during the debate in the Po- 
litical Committee, there are no legal norms 
governing events in outer space. 

Returning for a final word to the report 
submitted by the legal committee on the 
peaceful uses of outer space, I consider that 
the major shortcoming of the report is its 
failure to deal with the question whether 
the word “peaceful,” as used in the mandate 
and proceedings of the committee, should be 

. usiderstood to mean “nonmilitary” or “non- 
aggressive.” 

In spite of all criticisms and reservations, I 
nevertheless believe there is reason to hope, 

as I said at the beginning of this discus- 
sion, that the United Nations report will lead 
to a broader understanding of the legal prob- 
lems involved in space activities, and will 
help to lay a firmer foundation for the ulti- 
mate structure of space law. Much study 
and discussion will be necessary before the 
rules of outer space can be formulated. The 
‘United Nations committee has made a brave 
beginning. For us, the challenge is not to 
let it be the end. 
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N/ Premo, recently discovered that a 
book which is recommended reading in 
most States for those wishing to take 
e tions .for real-estate licenses 
classified deaf mutes along with drunk- 
ards and insane persons as “lacking full 
contractual ability.” 

Commissioner Premo has removed the 
book from the recommended list in Con- 
necticut and has received assurances 
from the author, Robert W. Semenow, 
that future editions would not contaih 
this reference. | 

This matter was brought to Commis- 
sioner Premo’s attention by Mr. Joseph 
Oquisanti, of East Hartford, Conn., who 
is now endeavoring to bring this ques- 
tion to the attention of the appropriate 
agencies throughout the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the following article which appeared in 
the Hartford Times on Friday, August 
28, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dear QuasH UNFAIR REFERENCE: Boox List- 
InG REMOVED 
(By John K. Borland) 

Deaf mutes have won their Connecticut 
battle against a real estate book listing 
them along with “drunkards and insane 
persons” as lacking full contractual ability. 

The $6.50 book entitled “Questions and 
Answers on Real Estate’’ has been recom- 
mended for some time by the Connecticut 
State Insurance Department for reading by 
those wishing to take examinations for 
real estate licenses. But no more. 

An East Hartford businessman, Joseph 
Okie, is credited with detecting the objec- 
tionable reference and pressing the fight 
to have the section corrected and the book 
eliminated as suggested reading for Con- 
necticut licensure. 

Although not handicapped himself, Mr. 
Okie picked up sign language to be of help 
to a deaf mute member of the family. Since 
then, he has helped hundreds of such people 
with their business and dther problems. 

Mr, Okie about a month ago thought he 
could be of more help to deaf people with 
real estate problems. He applied for a 
broker’s license, and the State insurance de- 
partment gave him instruction sheets which 
recommended this book published by Pren- 
tice-Hall of New York as helpful readifig. 

On leafing the book, he came on 
page 107 which listed deaf mutes under the 
section entitled “Insane Persons.” 

Mr, Okie got fired up in short order. He 
vowed to do something about this insulting, 
incorrect reference. 

“I've dealt with deaf mutes for years, and 
they have more on the ball than we do in 
many ways,” he commented to the press. 
“These people have been contracting for 
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in the next published edition. He promised 
to send free copies of that edition to any 
libraries designated by Mr. Premo. 

While gratified that the reference will be 
eliminated, Commissioner Premo said he will 
not change’ his decision not to recommend 
the book “while this classification of deaf 
mutes appears.” 

- Mr. Okie and his deaf mute friends, how- 
ever, are not going to let the issue rest 
there, They plan to circulate the story 
throughout the.country through the use of a 
national magazine for the deaf. 

“We want to see that every State which 
may have recommended this book be 
warned of the insulting reference, which 
could make many real estate salesmen reluc- 
tant to deal with deaf mutes,” he said. “We 
want to see that déaf mutes everywhere are 
protected against such a slur on their capac- 
ity to make contracts.” 

In fact, Mr. Okie says negotiating with a 
deaf mute for a purchase is much more pre- 
cise than with others, That’s because “it’s 
usually conducted in writing between the 
two parties in the transaction.” 


A Couple of Ordinary Guys Make 
History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, L. S. Hembree is contributing 
greatly to the thinking of our people with 
outstanding editorials. 

Mr. Hembree is with an outstanding 
newspaper, the Anderson Independent, 
Anderson, S.C. 

The following is a classic example of 
his forthright and timely editorials: 


A COUPLE oF OrDINARY LOOKING Guyrs, BALD 
AND AGING, MAKE SoME History 


You sat there before the TV, and you saw 
the short, chubby, elfin-faced man step down 
from the huge jetplane and place his foot 
for the first time on U.S. soil he despises. 

You saw the taller, thinner, more grim- 
faced man who greeted the v.sitor. 

You saw the flunkies and the lackeys 
scurrying about, Just as they have done 
since man long ago began endowing tribal 
chieftains, kings, potentates, and chiefs of 
state with bits of fleeting power. 

The two men looked ordinary enough. 

Both were bald. And both reminded you 
of somebody’s grandfather, which, in fact, 
they are. 

You saw them ride down the wide streets 
of this Nation’s Capital, the visitor waving 
his hat and grinning, the host appearing un- 
easy and slightly on edge. 

The waving hat gathered no applause. 
The smile sparked no cheers. 

Over all there was a.tenseness, a mass 
coolness, a feeling akin to that known to any 
host or hostess forced to answer call of duty 
and entertain an unwelcome guest. 

You reminded yourself the date was Sep- 
tember 15, 1959. 

It was ¢ date that could go down in history. 

Or it was a date that could disappear from 
history and time, buried in nuclear bomb 


_ ashes. 


What you saw was historic. No doubt 


- gbout that. 


_ It was a meeting between two men repre- 
senting nations harboring the most destruc- 
tive power of all time. 
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The short, chubby, elfin-faced visitor, 
smiling and affable on the surface, is the 
most powerful and most dangerous single 
individual and mass murderer in the world 
today. 

“Under the bald skull, you reminded your- 
self, is a cunning, disciplined brain. 

Tt is a reality of our times that the ex- 
plosion of a tiny blood vessel or the shifting 
of a cell in that brain could trigger a world 
cataclysm. 

The silence of the watching Americans 
along the streets of Washington refiected this 
knowledge. Many of them remember trigger- 

_ happy Tojo—he, too, believed he. could 
destroy our beloved Nation. 

It was not the silence of fear, despite the 
man’s awesome power. 

It was the silence of disapproval and dis- 
trust. 

Here, the silence said, is a man with blood 
on his hands. 

Here is a man whose life has been dedi- 
cated to a cause that has slain, starved, and 
enslaved millions of people throughout the 
werld, 

Here, too, is a man who has promised to 
“bury” the United States of America. 

Why, then, do we receive him, this inter- 
national Al Capone? 

You look again at the grim-faced host. 
He is the President of a free people. In the 
dying days of his administration—sorely dis- 
appointing years that began with such high 
promise—he at last has decided to exercise 
his own power and leadership. 

We receive the blustering murderer be- 
cause he was invited by our Chief of State, 
who is desperately gambling that by personal 
diplomacy he may turn the murderer from 
his ways before it is everlasting too late for 
all mankind. 

You pray that he succeeds. You pray no 
fool harms the visitor while he is on our 
soli; that vengeance and retribution come 
from his own kind in his own land, if such 
mrust come. 

You see the visitor delivered safely to his 
fifst destination, the Blair House. The 
marching units turn the corner. The bands 
put away their instruments. The flunkies 
and the lackeys scurry hither and yon. 

The commentator reminds you that you 
have seen history, You wonder how much 
of it was inspired by the ambitions of Nrxon, 
who is just back from Russia and wants so 
much to be President. 

The scene fades away on the TV screen, to 
be replaced by a quiz show. 

And you're not sure about the right 
answers on that show, either. 


Hon. Thomas H. Barke 
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HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


_.. Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» a state- 
ment made by me on the late Honorable 
Thomas H. Burke. 

There being no objeciion, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
‘Rescorp, as follows: 

} STaTEMENT sy SENATOR YOUNG or OnTO 
_.,{. ‘Thomas H. Burke was in his lifetime my 
‘gist Congress. ahs desth of this fine Kmer- 


‘ 
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fean is not only a loss to those of us who 
knew him personally and were his friends, 
but to the entire labor movement and to 
all Americans. 

Tom Burke was a man of unquestioned 
honesty and integrity, whose life was dedi- 
cated to the advancement of men and women 
who toil. He was an outstanding American 
labor-union leader in the finest sense of the 
word. His years of devotion to the cause of 
furthering social legislation and his faith 
in the democratic form of government have 
earned him an honored place on the long 
list of distinguished Americans. 

I am proud that Ohio sent Tom Burke to 
Congress.» I am honored that I was privi- 
leged to serve with him. To his family and 
many friends I extend my deepest sympathy 
in their great loss. ; 


Challenge in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Sertember 14, 1959 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Appendix 


‘of the Recorp a very perceptive and im- 


portant speech delivered by Dr. Wernher 
von Braun, at the National Military- 
Industrial Conference, April 7, 1959, in 
Chicago, Til. 

Dr. von Braun’s abilities, qualifica- 
tions, and contributions to the cause of 
freedom are too well known to require 
comment.. His views on the challenge 
of Soviet Space. technology and objec- 
tives deserve the close attention of every 
American citizen. 

The speech follows: 


CHALLENGE IN SPACE 


(By Dr. Wernher von Braun, Director, De- 
velopment Operations, Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency) 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, the fifth National Military- 
Industrial Conference has focused attention 
upon the Soviet econemic challenge to the 
free world, -It is one of the most formidable 
weapons to be employed against our welfare 
and security by a ruthless competitor. Not 
the least significant fact about this situa- 
tion is the obvious testimony this bears to 
the degree of success achieved in the Soviet 
drive toward industrialization. The Krem- 
lin would deny to the Russian people the 
potential benefits of increasing productive 
capacity to whatever extent is necessary . to 
exploit the products of that capacity to our 
disadvantage. 

I understand you have been engaged in 
formulating strategy and tactics by which 
to defeat this threat in response to the call 
of our President. He has said that “we must 
meet it as resolutely and imaginatively as we 
are meeting the better known military and 
eee challenges, through the full use 

our resources, both s 
name piritual and 


I propose tonight to examine another 
Soviet challenge. It is directly related in 
resources to some of those aspects of Rus. 
sian expansionism explored im your discus- 
sions. It is intended to extend Communist 
influence into areas remote from earthbound 
relationships. We dare not underestimate 
Soviet capabilities» and objectives in the 
limitless dimensions beyond the earth’s 
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sensible atmosphere, We must understand 
the total implications to our future welfare 
if the Soviets succeed in their drive to achieve 
a dominant position in outer space, 

Not many months ago these matters 
would have seemed incredible to most of our 
people. Subsequent events have lent sub- 
stance and credibility to them. No longer 
do the loud cries of Soviet propagandists 
disturb our tranquility although they~can- 
not be lightly dismissed because of their 
impact upon the neutral and uncommitted 
peoples. Rather, it is the undisputed 
existence of a substantial capability in 
space technology and in missile-oriented in- 
dustry behind the Iron Curtain. In the 
space of only 17 months, the Communists 
have surpassed our best efforts. 

This is not an isolated phenomenon. It 


is integral to the Soviet plan to achieve 
supremacy by defeating freemen in almost 
every phase of human activities. No single 
area of that plan for conquest can.be evalu- 
ated competently without regard to con- 
tributing elements. Thus the spectacular 
demonstrations of Soviet rocketry reflect 
astonishing progress in many fields: elec- 
ronics, chemicals, metallurgy, missile guid- 
ance, propulsive systems, and others. 


The breadth, depth, and momentum of 
the Soviet space program clearly indicate 
that it has received and will continue to 
enjoy the aggressive support of the Com- 
munist regime. The results achieved, and 
the profound influence they have exercised 
upon the international scene, have given 
the Kremlin dictators ample opportunity for 
vodka toasts. We can only guess at the 
echoes of these technological feats heard in 
the obstreperous boastings of the Soviet 
leaders. Not all the repercussions of satel- 
lite and space probe launehings are con- 
fined to the scientific community. 

In the phases of the Russian space ven- 
tures about which information is available 
in the open literature, a close parallel can 
be found to much of the current, and pro- 
jected space research and investigations of 
this country. This is by no means surpris- 
ing. It is as if two nations of widely dif- 
ferent political and ideological philosophies | 
decided, almost simultaneously, to explore 
the same unknown seas. Note that I said 
“almost”; the advantage of initiative is with 
the competition: The state of the art com- 
pels employment of much the same type of 
Ship. The information available to the 
shipbuilders and to the crews about winds, 
currents, reefs, and fueling stations is quite 
comparable. The differences have to do with 
propulsion, possibly the navigational equip- 
ment, and certainly with the ultimate goals 
of the explorers and those who expect to 
capitalize on the fruits of discovery. 

Prudence dictates that we should care- 
fuily size up that rival fleet and try to de- 
termine its goals if we are to avoid Russian 
custom stations on the Moon and Mars and 
insure the results of exploration in space will 
not jeopardize the security of freemen. The 
Communists have always employed human 
and other resources to subjugate helpless 
peoples and to extend their empire. I find 
no reason to expect-any radical change in 
that strategy with respect to outer space and 
worlds beyond our own. 

A brief summary-of what is known about 
the Soviet program may be helpful. I would 
qualify it, however, with the observation 
that the data published in Russia suggests.& 
tremendous, well-coordinated effort and that 
the disclosures themselves are by no means,” 
unpremeditated. They are assuredly in- 
tended to convince the unwary of Commu- 
nist mastery and thus serve its strategic pur 
pose. 

The first conclusion which I have already 
mentioned is that the Russian space pro- 
gram parallels much of the current and 
planned space programs of this country. — 
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The second is that a substantial part of 
the Soviet effort is directed toward manned 
space flight and the eventual exploration of 
the moon and nearer planets by wenens 
crews. 

The third is that Soviet scientists’ and 
technicians are exclusively concerned with 
their own work and pay little heed to any 
possible competition from another quarter. 

Finally it must be remembered that So- 
viet policy is to withhold specifics about any 
one project until it has achieved success, 
then to exploit it to the°maximum. While 
they seem ready and willing to boast, of the 
scientific aspects of their program, there is 
an ominous absence of any reference to pos- 
sible military implications. Like the iceberg, 
we only know what the Russians want to tell 
us—the great mass of their work is shrouded 
in secrecy. 

While we are concerned with the so-called 
race into space and its ominous portent, the 
Russians appear so sure of their technologi- 
cal leadership and their ability to retain the 
initiative that they do not even consider the 
possibility someone else might beat them to 
the moon, Frankly, I do not know who 
could. 

T have chosen a few items at random from 
recent Russian publications to serve as in- 
dicators. In December 1958, the president 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, Professor 
Nesmeyanov, discussed a new 7-year plan for 





the advancement ofscience. He pointed out. 


that “considerable attention will be given to 
the development of new means of astronom- 
ical investigations by cosmic rockets and 
artificial earth satellites.” 

According to other Russian technical 
writers, each Soviet orbiter is the product of 
a continuously elaborated design program 
which draws upon the experience of previous 
launchings. More satellites are programed 
for near and distant orbits, of prolonged and 
relatively short useful lifétimes, according 
to the publications. 

Much attention is being paid to reentry 
methods preliminary to manned space flight. 
Dogs and other animals are employed in these 
experiments—without criticism, I suspect, 
from well-meaning pet lovers who decry the 
same kind of useful studies here. The Rus- 
sians claim a successful recovery in August, 
1958 of a capsule containing two dogs. which 
were carried to a height of 450 kilometers in 
@ payload uf over 1% tons. Whether they 
acquired the ability to bark at their masters 
on this short excursion into freedom, the 
literature does not report. 

A recent Soviet book on astronautics talks 
of permanent earth satellites useful as inter- 
cosmic way stations, of manned flights to the 
moon, of human visits to the nearest and 
then the most distant planets of the solar 
system, finally of visits to planets of another 
system. Russian technicians suggest galactic 
propulsion systems employing ionic and 
nuclear energy, even quantum rockets pro- 
pelled by the flow of electromagnetic waves. 

At points as far separated as Franz Josef 
Land and the Antarctic, Soviet rockets and 
satellites have been fired that were equipped 
with instrumentation to study the upper 
layers of earth’s atmosphere and phenomena 
unique to outer space. We are told that 
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achievements of this country, but for one 
reason or another too many commentators 
seem to be so preoccupied with our alleged 
inferiority as to d te some very solid 
demonstrations of Our capabilities. 

Other technical papers appearing in Russia 
of late disclose a keen interest in solar bat- 
teries and plans for larger energy sources 
of this type which would, again I quote, 
“make possible worldwide transmission of 
television programs beamed from satellites, 
the establishment. of astronomical observa- 
tories beyond the atmosphere, and the con- 
tinuous observation of meteorological proc- 
esses.” You will find the same applications 
discussed in the national advertising of the 
larger missile-related corporations of the 
United States. 

The Soviets claim they accomplished direct 
measurement of certain atmospheric char- 
acteristics with Sputnik III. Also they 
measured the composition of ionized gases in 
upper layers of the atmosphere, the concen- 
tration of positive ions and the air pressure. 
These phenomena are important to the cal- 
culation of trajectories of space vehicles and 
to the maintenance of radio contact with 
them in flight. 

Another indicator of the direction « of 
Soviet interest was the claim that Sputnik III 
carried eto-sensitive transducers to 
assist in orienting the Vehicle in space. This 


orientation would be essential to accomplish > 


photography of earth’s surface from a satel- 
lite, to return satellites to earth, and to 
assist the navigation of ships, aircraft, or 
interplanetary vehicles. A Russian writer 
claimed Sputnik III could carry one or two 
human passengers and equipment on 4a 
10-day space journey. This vehicle, I might 
add, utilized thousands of semiconductors 
and its programing unit was completely 
transistorized. 

I believe this sampling indicates the Soviet 
program is at least as comprehensive as is 
ours at this point in time. It makes use of 
tracking, recording, and ‘experimental sta- 
tions spotted throughout the Communist 
world so that the peoples of satellite nations 
are supposed to be persuaded that they are 
contributing to it. f 

The lunik space probe, in the opinion of 
U.S. rocketeers, proved once more that the 
Russians have rocket engines of substantially 
higher thrust than any we have fired. 
Chances are that for this flight they em- 
ployed the same booster utilized to launch 
Sputnik III. An additional stage was prob- 
ably placed on the two-stage booster to push 
injection velocity up to the level necessary 
to break out of earth's gravitational field. 
The velocity actually achieved may have ex- 
ceeded expectations. Russian sources re- 
ported the final stage weighed approximately 
3,000 pounds. The-payload itself and its 
electrical power supplies weighed approxi- 
mately 700 pounds compared to the Pioneer 
IV probe of 14 pounds.which became the 
first made-in-the-U.S.A. satellite of the sun. 

It is obvious that substantial accuracy was 
required for the lunik rocket trajectory. We 
must therefore conclude that the Russians 


“have an impressive long-range rocket guid- 


ance system. It may also be surmised, on 
the basis of thé evidence that Soviet guid- 


misunderstanding about it. How many of 
these rockets may be in the arsenal, I do not 
know. It should also be kept in mind that 
due to the geographical situation, the — 
can exploit ee missiles of 
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able in the guise of missile carriers. Of 
vastly greater significance in the days and 
years ahead, they expect to attain dominance 
in space the better to compel the recogni- 
tion of Soviet supremacy upon the peoples of 
earth. Both objectives could, in my opinion, 
be achieved without ever firing a missile 
against a target in the free world, or without 
ever releasing a glide bomb from a military 
vehicle in space that could be directed to 
any spot on earth’s surface. Remember— 
whether a satellite carries scientific ecuip- 
ment or lethal warheads is simply a matter 
of choice exercised by the authority con- 
trolling the vehicle. 

I say these things are possible and indeed 
they are. What then is the alternative open 
to us? It seems quite clear the only re- 
course, and I do not for an instant believe 
we intend to sit idly by and await the day of 
Communist judgment, is to forge ahead with 
all possible speed and achieve an overwhelm- 
ing competence in space by the exploitation 
of our impressive technological and indus- 
trial resources. Then even the most ambi- 
tious among the Red dictators may be per- 
suaded of our determination to Keep space 
free of political implications and to search 
out its mysteries and wonders in the best 
interest of all men. The prospect of com- 
munization of other worlds is one from 
which we can only recoil in disgust unless 
we assert the necessary leadership. 

It is one thing to state this determination 
and quite another to accomplish it. Ad- 
mittedly a gap exists between our rocket 
capabilities and those of Russia in the space 
area. It is very difficult to say when that 
gap can be closed because this would re- 
quire complete knowledge of the competi- 
tion’s resources and the speed of his ad- 
vance—information we do not have or which 
is not available for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion. 

I would call your attention to a little mat- 
ter of history just to afford some perspective. 
The assumption that nothing was done in 
this country during the years when the Soviet 
Union was busily engaged in rocket develop- 
ment climaxed by the sputnik simply does 
not jibe with the fact. It may be quite true 
that not enough was done, but let me cite 
a few statistics from the Army’s files about 
which I have personal knowledge. For ex- 
ample, the first modern U.S. military ballis- 
tic research vehicle was fired December 1, 
1944. The first US. high altitude sounding 
rockets were fired in September 1945, attain- 
ing altitudes in excess of 40 miles. The first 
American surface-to-surface guided missile 
was fired in May 1947, over a range of 62.5 
miles. The first ballistic missile to attain an 
altitude of 250 miles was fired in February 
1949. In December 1955, we fired over the 
full range the first inertially guided large 
ballistic missile, the Redstone, now deployed 
with U.S. Army troops in NATO. In Septem- 
ber 1956, an Army Jupiter C multistage 
rocket attained an altitude of 682 miles and 
a range of 3,300 milles, the first deep pene- 
tration of space. 

The groundwork for space vehicle instru- 
mentation was laid at White Sands Missile 
Range during the years following World War 
Il. Rockets carried aloft sensing devices, 
photo cells, density and pressure meters, even 
live monkeys. When we turned to satellite 
launchings, beginning with the first Explorer 
in January 1958, the instrument packages 
borrowed heavily upon the early Knowledge 
coteined ie the: parted Grom 1945 through 

We did not work on large rocket engines of 
the Lunik order for the reason that such 
powerplants were not required for the mili- 
tary missile systems in development from 
1955 on. We are at work now and have 
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mentum, I advised the US. Senate that with- 
in 10 years it will be too late—we could not 
then hope to catch up and by then the Rus- 
sian foothold on the nearer planets might 
have attained stature which could not be 
challenged. . 

One of the most vital of the current pro- 
grams is Project Saturn, a clustered booster 
We are assembling for the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. This will make available a 
thrust of more than 1 million pounds, twice 
as powerful as the largest so far fired by our 
competitors. Saturn is really the first of the 
second generation of US. space vehicles. 
Those of the first generation, and we are still 
within that time frame, depend entirely upon 
existing missile systems developed by the 
Armed Forces to meet the requirements of 
national defense. Our space payloads have 
consequently been limited to the thrust po- 
tential of these systems and this situation 
Will obtain until true space vehicles are 
ready for use. = 

With the Saturn vehicle it will be possible 
to launch a communications satellite capa- 
ble of serving the worldwide needs of the 
Strategic Air Command of the Air Force, the 
submarine fleets of the Navy, and the tacti- 
cal commands of the Army. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration supports a project aimed at 
obtaining boosters larger than Saturn. Since 
this program is essentially new it must rec- 
ognize the time required for engineering and 
its availability is a matter of several years 
away. 

Meanwhile, we should be prepared for other 
dramatic Soviet experiments: man in space, 
possibly the landing of an instrumented ve- 
hicle on the Moon, terrestrial and weather 
Observation satellites, photography and 
Taapping of the entire Earth’s surface. We 
must expect such happenings because they 
are part of the logical development of that 
broad program I have described. 

Dr. Keith Glennan, the Administrator of 
the l-ational Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, recently told the Congress his 
agency is proceeding at all possible speed 
with the expanding space program. I can 
assure you no grass is growing under the feet 
of the Army team in Alabama, even though, 
in my opinion, they might move faster if 
added funds are provided. We would much 
rather wear out shoe leather now than to be 
trading in a Soviet state store a generation 
hence. 

Those of us who are closest to the situa- 
tion sometimes feel our concern is pretty 
much a private matter not generally shared 
by the country asa whole. in some quarters 
this is taken to be a rivalry between com- 
peting fireworks manufacturers with little 
consequence except possible damage to na- 
tional pride. 

I am reminded of the tale from Terence. 
A certain seer warned Caesar to be on his 
guard against a great peril on the day of 
the month of March which the Romans call 
the Ides; and when that day had come and 
Caesar was on his way to the Senate, he 
greeted the seer with a jest and said: “Well, 
the Ides of March are come,” and the seer 
said to him softly, “Aye, they are come, but 
they are not gone.” 

We have not succeeded, I believe, in 
awakening America to the peril so grave it 
cannot be overstated. 

We should, in my opinion, substantially 
increase basic and supporting research pro- 

‘grams which extend beyond the immediate 
defense need. A great deal of engineering 
effort has gone into the exploitation in re- 
cent years of the discoveries of science. 
Rocketry is but one of many-areas in which 
this logical process has occurred. But we 
have reached that point where the well of 
fundamental knowledge in the natural. sci- 
ences is about exhausted, and pitifully few 
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le are trying to refill it. Soon we must 
ie the stagnation point if everyone con- 
tinues to take out what he can use and does 
nothing about replenishing the source. 

I have suggested that project funds ought 
to be increased in all areas to provide money 
for promising investigations which may 
crop up in the course of development. No 
one can anticipate their occurrence or their 
possible yields, but I believe sizable returns 
could come out of relatively small invest- 
ments. Even if many proved unfruitful, we 
should at least have learned what not to 
try next time and that negative information 
would save money and time later. 

It is also essential to approach space proj- 
ects in much the same manner in which we 
carry on the development of complex weap- 
ons systems; that is, by system rather than 
piecemeal. Instead of developing a booster, 
then deciding what upper stages will be 
adapted to it, what guidance system should 
be used, and what kind of experiment should 
be launched, the whole project should be- 
come en integrated undertaking in the in- 
terest of compatible design and telescoped 
scheduling. The nature of the competition 
and its momentum do not permit the lei- 
surely approach; wc must work with a gen- 
uine sense of urgency. 

As a final warning I would restate my con- 
viction that this is not a technical struggle 
between competing teams of rocket builders. 
We are under heavy attack on all fronts by 
an energetic and resourceful adversary who 
has built up a massive technological effort. 
This is being strengthened by an enormous 
reservoir of scientific and engineering talent 
constantly replenished by a state-direcied 
educational program. While the attack has 
been at least tempcrarily deterred from mili- 
tary adventure, it is being pushed in ail 
other directions. This is becoming a test of 
the stamina, the resourcefulness, the cour- 
age, faith, skill, and ingenuity of every Amer- 
ican: At stake is the future of freedom, hu- 
man progress, and now the universe itself. 

The age of space can for our children be- 
come the greatest of all the periods of his- 
tory, or it can end in catastrophe so terrible 
that the mind cannot grasp the conse- 
quences. The choice is ours to make but 
only if we exercise our selection in time. A 
long time ago the philosopher, Machiavelli, 
said that “God is not willing to do every- 
thing and thus take away our free will and 
that share of glory that belongs to us.” 
Let’s get to work. 





Imports of Surplus Military Rifles Im- 
pair the National Security and Endanger 
a Vital Connecticut Industry 
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HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing statement which I have prepared 
concerning the serious damage to our 
domestic arms industry posed by the 
large-scale importation from abroad of 
surplus military rifles, 
eee oe . een. the state- 

order be printed 
ReEcorp, as follows: c =o 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR Dopp 


IMPORTS OF SURPLUS MILITARY RIFLES IMPAIR 
THE NATIONAL SECURITY AND ENDANGER 4 
VITAL CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


I want to bring to the attention of the 
President of the United States and to the 
Members of this body a problem which is 
most important to the national security of 
the United States and to the economy of 
the State of Connecticut. 


The problem 


This is the problem of hundreds of thou- 
sands of surplus military rifles being im- 
ported into the United States, sold here as 
sporting rifles at prices with which the Amer- 
ican arms industry cannot compete, and thus 
threatening to destroy the defense readiness 
of this industry which is so essential to our 
national defense. 

On June 29, 1959, six of. the leading fire- 
arms manufacturers filed a petition with the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization ask- 
ing for relief against these excessive im- 
ports of military surplus. It is my hope that 
the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization will act- urgently and act fa- 
vorably on this petition so that the President 
will impose quotas on these surplus imports 
and remove this threat to our nationei se- 
curity. 

Industry’s responsibility 

In April of this year, General Lemnitzer, 
the Army Chief of Steff, told the Senate 
Armed Services Committee: 

“In my opinion, the introduction of the 
new (nuclear era) weapons in no way 
diminishes the role of the ground soldie.” 

As recently as August 3 the Army re- 
vealed at the Army Association meeting here 
in Washington what it described as its “ulti- 
mate weapon”; the fighting soldier of the 
future, This ultimate weapon is to be 
equipped with all the modern gear science 
has developed—including the new light- 
weight M-—14 rifle; and it was even announced 
that the Army is developing an even lighter 
rifle for the soldier of the future: 

“The individual weapon that the soldier 
of the future carries is the M-14 rifle cham- 
bered for the 7.62 mm.round. It is believed, 
however, that today’s technology which is 
being applied by military-scientific teams 
will eventually produce for the soldier a 
weapon extremely light in weight and of high 
velocity. This weapon, in conjunction with 
other types now under development, will 
make it unnecessary for the soldier of to- 
morrow to clash with the enemy in hand-to- 
hand and bayonet-to-bayonet type combat.” 

Of special importance is the fact that it 
was made clear at the Army meetings in 
August that the policy of the Defense De- 
partment with respect to small arms re- 
quirements places major production respon- 
sibility on private industry. Modern 
weapons are developed by a combination of 
engineering skill in the Government arsenals 
and the research and production skill of the 
firearms industry. Industry’s first assign- 
ment is to participate in the development of 
the new lighter rifles; industry’s second as- 
signment is the production and quantity out- 
put of these modern weapons. But increas- 
ing military surplus imports have reduced 
the capability of the American firearms in- 
dustry to carry out these mobilization as- 
signments and are threatening. to cause still 
greater injury to the small arms industry. 

Action is needed and action is needed now. 

The industry 

The American small arms industry con- 
sists of 22 companies with major plants afd 
offices in 12 States of the United States. its 
products are distributed through approxi- 
mately 1,000 wholesalers and over 100,000 
retailers located in every State in the Union. 
Every Senator in this body has constituents 
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who are affected by this problem. As a part 
of the mobilization base of the United States, 
the small arms industry is called on in times 
of a national emergency not only to produce 
arms but also to develop new designs for 
our country and for our allies and to modify 
existing arms for more economic and speedy 
production. The technical skill and know- 
how acquired by this industry from years of 
specialized experience and given to other 
industries during wartime is a matter of 
record, as is the magnificent wartime pro- 
duction record of each company in the 
industry. 


Connecticut’s contribution 


In the State of Connecticut, I am proud 
to say, we have the largest concentration of 
manufacturers of commercial sporting arms. 
These companies include, among others, 
High Standard Manufacturing Corp., Rem- 
ington Arms Co., Inc., Marlin Firearms Co., 
O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc., and Winchester- 
Western Division, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. These companies manufacture a large 
percentage of the centerfire rifles produced 
in the United States. The thousands of 
workers employed by these companies and 
their “suppliers reside in every congressional 
district in our State and are a vital seg- 
ment of the Connecticut economy. 

These American firearms manufacturers, 
together with firearms manufacturers in 


. Massachusetts and New York, have the only 


capacity in private industry for rapid expan- 
sion of arms production. The industry’s 
skilled marmpower, equipment, and research 
personnel can. be transferred to emergency 
arms production with minimum leadtime. 


This defense readiness of the domestic fire-- 


arms industry is maintained in peacetime 
by its commercial market without burden on 
the Federal budget. 

Surplus imports threaten defense capability 

The industry’s defense capability has been 
severely impaired by increasing imports of 
surplus military rifles sold at a fraction of 
their cost. Between 1955 and 1958 surplus 
rifle imports have increased over. 20 times 
from 8,402 in 1955 to 171,965 in 1958 By 
1958 imports actually exceeded domestic 
sales. In 1959 import figures for the first 7 
months indicate that surplus military rifles 
are being imported at a-rate four times great- 
er than in 1958, the record year for surplus 
imports. 

These surplus rifles are coming primarily 
from Italy, England, Sweden, and Germany. 
Reports which the industry has received in- 
dicate that other countries, including the 
USS.R., are about to release additional 
supplies of surplus. Carcanos, Lee Enflelds, 
Mausers, Manlichers, and other centepfire 
rifles. In short, there appears’to be no end 
to the supply abroad; and since the United 
States is the only major market for these 
guns—European governments refuse to per- 
mit their people to buy these military rifles— 
the outlook for the American firearms indus- 
try is very grave indeed. 


The effect to “date 


The effect to date of these surplus imports 
on our American industry has been severe; 

Centerfire sales: down 50 percent. 

Employment: one-third of the skilled pro- 
duction workers lost. 

Profits: down 99 percent to eight-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of sales. 

Research expenditures: down 13 percent. 

This tremendous impact is due to the 
extremely low prices of surplus military rifle 
imports. This year their oe nag tim 
cost has been under $6 af 
duty, etc. Such rifles sell ‘sdieione tone ana $14 
to $30 in direct competition with American 
sporting rifles retailing between $80 and $130. 

Connecticut’s skilled workers hard hit 

Of greatest importance, I believe, is the 
loss to the industry and thus to the defense 
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readiness Of the United States of the many 
hundreds of skilled production workers, 
some of whom had 30 years or more of spe- 
cialized experience in arms production. 
Many of these laid-off employees have taken 
Qther jobs or moved from their communi- 
ties to other areas and are not, therefore, 
available for arms reemployment in the event 
of an emergency. ‘The seriousness of the 
employment decline cannot, of course, be 
measured solely in numbers because part of 
the manpower loss has occurred in job cate- 
gories for which there are few or no replace- 
ments in any industry except the arms in- 
dustry. Unless this decline is arrested, 
therefore, the consequences to our national 
defense posture could be very grave. 


Industry swpported by peacetime market 

Of particular importance is the fact— 
startling to me—that Government defense 
contracts do not support this essential in- 
dustry and make up for displaced sales. 
From 1950 to 1953, during the Korean war, 
total firearms sales by these companies to 
the U.S. Government amounted to $2,075,- 
222. In the 6 years since Korea total fire- 
arms sales to the Government amounted to 
only $839,000. Thus, this industry is self- 
supporting» it relies almost entirely on its 
commercial sporting arms market to main- 
tain its plant and equipment, skilled em- 
ployees, and research and development. 

Threat of U.S. surpius 


In addition to surplus imports, the US. 
Governnient owns large supplies of surplus 
military rifles, the numbers having been esti- 
mated at several millions. At the request of 
the Department of Defense, the Business and 
Defense Services Adnithistration of the De- 


partment of Commefce recently undertook™ 


an impact survey to determine the effect of 
sales of domestic surplus on the American 
market. Pending the outcome of the BDSA 
survey, the Department of Defense, I am 
happy to say, has discontinued the sales of 
‘surplus rifles except for small amounts of 
surplus generated locally at Army surplus 
disposal depots. I am hopeful that the 


‘BDSA report will be favorable to the Ameri- 


can arms industry and that the threat of 
our Own surplus will no longer burden this 
stricken industry. 


Proposed solution to import problem 


In view of the threat to the industry’s 
mobilization base created by increasing im- 
ports of surplus military rifies, the leading 
manufacturers of the industry filed a pe- 
tition with the Director of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization under the national 
security provisions (sec. 8) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958, asking 
that of surplus military rifles be 
reduced by quotas to their average of 1945- 
1955. Anyone who has studied the legisla- 
tive history of section 8 would agree that 
the American firearms industry was precisely 
the kind of industry Congress had in mind 
in providing for administrative relief against 
excessive imports. 

The relief requested in the OCDM peti- 
tion is, in my judgment, entirely reasonable. 
It does not embargo all surplus rifles from 
being imported into the United States—it 
only reduces them to their historical post- 
war level: 1945~1955. 

Of equal importance: the proposed re- 
4triction does not run counter to our inter- 


eae imports of noncommercial 
military rifles will not affect the economies 
of our allies and friends since surplus sales 
make no ‘contribution to the commerce of 
these nations and are not important to their 
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balance of payments. Surplus rifles are not 
part of normal international trade. 


CONCLUSION 


The facts show that the small arms mobili- 
gation base of the United States is in 
jeopardy. 

The present and future threat to the de- 
fense capacity of the American arms in- 
dustry is grave. 

The national security has been and will 
continue to be impaired unless relief is 
granted. 

The proposed relief is entirely reasonable 
and is consistent with American interna- 
tional trade policy. 

I urge that the OCDM act favorably and 
act urgently on this problem which is so 
vital to our country’s security. 


The United Nations Report on Space Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ OF 


HON., VICTOR L.. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to insert in the Rrec- 
orD, under leave to extend my remarks, 
an address delivered at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation by Mr. Spencer M. Beresford, the 
special counsel of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Mr. Beres- 
ford is a well-known commentator on 
space law. His address discusses the 
United Nations report on that subject, 
submitted recently to the General As- 
sembly. I believe his remarks will inter- 
est everyone who feels concern about the 
development and evolution of a body of 
law to govern activities in outer space: 
THE UNITep Nations Report on Space Law 

(By Spencer M. Beresford) 


According to legend, an ancient Chinese 
monk, asked “What is truth?” replied “Yes.” 

It is difficult to avoid the feeling that the 
United Nations Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space has given a similar 
answer to the question, “What is space law?” 

The Committee report does point out a 
number of legal problems involved in space 
activities, and poses many questions that the 
various problems may raise. It even refers 
to familiar analogies, principles, and related 
rules of law by which answers to such ques- 
tions might be pursued. On the other hand, 
hardly any attempt is made to formulate 
legal or practical implications or possible 
solutions. Furthermore, the matters dis- 
cussed in the report have almost all ap- 
peared in earlier writings on space law, often 
in mor® detail and usually in greater depth. 
In short, the United Nations report adds 
little to previous discussions of the subject, 
and is descriptive rather than analytical. 

At the same time, it may well be that the 
deliberations and report of the United Na- 
tions committee are necessary steps on the 
road to international agreement. They can 
serve the purpose of acquainting participants 
and readers with the subject, and of in- 
directly informing policymakers and the 
general public. In particular, the report 
singles out certain problems as urgent, and 
indicates their nature and significance. 
Perhaps it can thus provide a common basis 
of international understanding for further 
research, discussion, and agreement. Viewed 
in this light, the achievement of the United 
Nations committee was not to solve problems, 
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but to reach a consensus which can serve as 
@ groundwork of further progress. 

As a result of such reasoning, in large part, 
the American Bar Association Committee on 
the Law of Outer Space, in reporting to the 
house of delegates at the 1959 convention, 
noted with general satisfaction the useful 
exploration of problems of space law carried 
out by the United Nations Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 

It is hardly necessary to say that my ob- 
servations on this subject are personal and 
not official. 

To all appearances, the United Nations 
committee liniited its undertaking by delib- 
erate choice. Its mandate from the General 
Assembly read in part as follows: 

“The task of the Ad Hoc Committee on 

’ the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space under para- 
graph 1(d) of General Assembly Resolution 
1348 (XIII) is to report on ‘the nature of 
legal problems which may arise in the carry- 
ing out of programs to explore outer 
space.’ ” 2 

Without doing violence to the quoted lan- 
guage, the committee could have interpreted 
this mandate as broadly as any of its mem- 
bers might wish. It chose, however, to in- 
terpret the mandate narrowly. Its limita- 
tions were therefore self-imposed. 

The tasks of thé committee as originally 
proposed by various members? exceeded its 
accomplishments. The first proposed task 
was to list the legal problems of outer space. 
The committee listed 10 such problems, as- 
signing priority to 6. Obviously, this list is 
far from complete. The second proposed 
task was to indicate the significance, im- 
plications and priority of each problem. 
The committee divided its 10 problems into 
2 groups according to priority, but did not 
rank them individually. It made no serious 
attempt to analyze their implications. The 

ficance of each problem, in the sense 
of its relative importance, partly appears 
from the discussion of its nature and from 
its assigned priority. The third proposed 
task was to formulate solutions. In this 
regard, the committee report is virtually 
silent. The final proposed task was to for- 
mulate relevant general principles. A few 
general principles are expressly stated in the 
report; others (discussed below) may be 
fairly inferred. 

The committee report observes that as a 
matter of principle the United Nations Char- 
ter and the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice are “not limited in their 
operation to the confines of the earth.” * 


While no exceptions are made in this 
reference to the Charter, the records of de- 
bates reveal that some members of the com- 
mittee would prefer to exclude the right of 
self-defense guaranteed by article 51. In 
the view of the Mexican representative, 
“e * * his delegation could not agree that 
all the of the United Nations 
Charter and the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice were applicabie to the 
international relations that might develop 
in outer space. When the first committee 
had studied those problems at the 18th ses- 
sion of the General Assembly the Peruvian 
representative had drawn a distinction be- 
tween the principles and purposes of the 
Charter, which were general in scope, and 
the transitory provisions of those instru- 
ments, which had been included solely for 
reasons valid at a given moment in history; 
it would therefore be better not to bring into 
the debate transitory provisions, such as 
article 51 of the Charter, to which reference 
had already been made.” ¢ 

The quoted remarks of the Mexican rep- 
resentative suggest that the application of 
the Charter to outer space, affirmed in the 
committtee report, may be less inclusive 
than it seems. At any rate, the views of 
the committee members were not unanimous 
on this point. The committee agreed in 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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principle, but will its members agree in 
ation, when specified Charter provisions 
are invoked? 

As for the right of self-defense, there is 
ample authority in general international 
law, apart from the United Nations Charter, 
for nations to take any necessary steps in 
their own defense, whether on land, at 
sea or in the air or outer space. 

One of the principles affirmed by the com- 
mittee report is “* * * the common interest 
of mankind in outer space and the common 
aim that it should be used for peaceful pur- 
poses only.” ® ? 

In the second paragraph of the report, “it 
was recognized that the terms of reference 
of the committee referred exclusively to the 
peaceful uses of outer space.” * 

There is evidence in the committee de- 
bates that the members interpreted the word 
“peaceful” to mean “nonmilitary.”’ 

The importance of this point justifies a 
review of the various contexts in which 
“peaceful” has been authoritatively used 
with reference to outer space. 

The term first appears-in disarmament 
proposals submitted by the United States to 
the United Nations Political Committee 
(January 14, 1957), and then in a resolu- 
tion of the Genera! Assembly , (December 
1957). President Eisenhower used it ir a 
letter to Premier Bulganin (January 13, 
1958), and in his message to Congress calling 
for a civilian space agency (April 2, 1958). 
Finally, Congress declared in the Nationai 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 that 
“* * * activities in space should be devoted 
to peaceful purposes for the benefit of all 
mankind.” 

In the same act, however, Congress pro- 
vided for the conduct of certain space activi- 
ties by the Department of Defense and the 
armed services. It thus appears that, in the 
view of Congress, the “peaceful” uses of out- 
er space are compatible with military uses. 

Against this background, on December 13, 
1958, the General Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution, introduced by the United States in 
concert with 19 other nations, establishing 
an Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space.® 

In summary, then: (1) The provision for 
military space activities and the simul- 
taneous declaration that outer space should 
be devoted to peacef:] purposes, in the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, 
indicates that the term “peaceful,” within 
the meaning of the act, applies to some mili- 
tary as well as civilian uses of outer space; 
(2) the term “peaceful” in the resolution 
creating the United Nations Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
was derived from the act, and was therefore 
presumably intended to conver the same 
meaning. 

As a practical matter, the range of activi- 
ties in outer space will be narrow indeed, if 
all that lend themselves to military pur- 
poses are prohibited. For example, a radio 
satellite can relay military as well as prvate 
and commercial messages. Are the benefits 
of reliable worldwide communications, and 
the easing of overtaxed frequencies, to be 
denied on that account? Are we also to 
forego the use of satellites for the naviga- 
tion of commercial ships and aircraft, for 
weather forecasting and for ice and forest- 
fire patrol, on the ground that they lend 
themselves to military “applications? Such 
questions appear to answer themselves. 

In a speech delivered at the 1959 annual 
meeting of the International Astronautical 
Federation, one of the principal architects 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
Mr. George J. Feldman, observed that the 
word “peaceful” has become a term of art 
with a distinctive meaning. He continued: 

“In my opinion, the word ‘peaceful’ as 
used in the act means ‘nonaggressive’ rather 
than nonmilitary. That, I believe, was the 
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intent of Congress. The same meaning of 
the term may be found in international law. 
It also appears to be the most reasonable 
interpretation. 

“T have insisted on this point because I am 
convinced of its importance. If ‘peaceful’ 
means ‘nonmilitary,’ and outer space can be 
used for ‘peaceful’ purposes only, what hap- 
pens to the inherent right of self-defense 
guaranteed by article 51 of the United Na- 
tions Charter and by general international 
law?” 

The American Bar Association committee 
on the law of outer space, in its report to 
the house of delegates at the 1959 conven- 
tion, took a similar view of the term 
“peaceful” as applied to the uses of outer 
space as follows: 

“In the sense of the charter, and in in- 
ternational law generally, it is employed in 
contradistinction to ‘aggressive.’ Thus any 
use of space which did not itself constitute 
an attack upon, or threat against, the terri- 
torial integrity and independence of another 
State would be permissible; the high seas, 
for example, can be used for the maintenance 
of a naval force in being without any viola- 
tion of international law, and may be em- 
ployed ‘peacefully’ for maneuvers, testing of 
weapons, and so forth. * * *, 

“It is the opinion of this committee that 
the only uses of space that are prohibited 
are those that fall within the prohibitions 
of the charter, and that, until such time 
as a disarmament agreement dealing with 
space activities can be arrived at, the United 
States is fully justified in using space for 
such military purposes as are consistent with 
the terms of the charter.” 

Passing to another point, the United 
Nations committee report then states that 
air law and maritime law may provide fruit- 
ful analogies but that space law is unique 
because of “many specific factual conditions, 
not all of which are now known.” 

There is no reason to question that judg- 
ment. It may be pointed out, however, that 
air law and the law of the sea, as analogies 
for space law, would lead to diametrically 
opposite results. The high seas are free, but 
every nation has sovereign rights in the air- 
space above its territory. 

Also, the law of the sea is a hodgepodge of 
rules and rights. Besides the high seas, there 
are territorial waters, through which a quali- 
fied right of innocent passage has long been 
observed; and there are different rules for 
certain bodies of water, for the exploitation 
of natural resources in the sea, and for vari- 
ous other purposes. As for air law, the in- 
definite extension of national sovereignty 
into outer space would so restrict space ac- 
tivities that it is very unlikely to gain inter- 
national acceptance. 

With one exception, neither air law nor 
maritime law can provide any general analo- 
gy for the law of outer space. The exception 
is the regime of the high seas, which could 
be extended (as many writers have pro- 
posed) to outer space in general. Whether 
it could reasonably be extendéd .to celestial 
bodies as well is a question that will be con- 
sidered later. 

In many instances, it is true, the legal 
problems encountered in the use of outer 
space will resemble problems already settled 
at sea or in the air, and will lend themselves 
to similar treatment. Examples are the 
rights of aircraft forced down on foreign ter- 
ritory and the registration of vessels. 

Lastly, the United Nations committee 
“* * * considered that a comprehensive code 


was not practical or desirable at the present 


stage of knowledge and development,” al- 
though “* * * the committee also : 
the need both to take timely, constructive 
action and to make the law of space re- 
sponsive to the facts of space.” 

Perhaps the emphasis given by the com- 
mittee to the statements quoted above 1s 
misplaced. 


What deserves emphasis is not 
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the imexpedience of a comprehensive code 
but the need for action. Furthermore, 
whether a code of space law would be expe- 
dient at the present time is partly a question 
of semantics. Space law need not be rigid 
or detailed, especially at first. It need not 
be comprehensive. It need not even be a 
code in the sense of a systematic body of 
principles or rules. At the same time, as 
the committee recognized, some rules of law 
must be applied to human activities in outer 
space; and they may not be much to our 
liking unless we act soon to give them shape. 

After stating the principles which we have 
now discussed, the United Nations report 
sets forth the urgent legal problems of outer 
space, as follows: liability for injury or dam- 
age caused by space vehicles; allocation of 
radio frequencies; interference between 
space vehicles and aircraft; identification 
and registration of spacecraft, and prior no- 
tice and coordination of launchings; and, 
lastly, the reentry, landing, and return of 
space vehicles together with their equipment 
and personnel. 

All the problems given priority in the 
United Nations report were listed last year 
as urgent legal problems of outer space in 
the “Survey of Space Law” issued by the 
House Select Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration.” Beyond a doubt, 
the problems listed by the United Nations 
committee (and earlier by the House com- 
mittee) are entitled to priority. There may 
be some quéstion, however, whether other 
problems of comparable priority should not 
be added to the list. For example, the United 
Nations committee regards territoriai claims 
to celestial bodies as a nonpriority problem. 
Now that a rocket has landed on the Moon, 
this problem may deserve priority. Also, the 
committee mentions near the end of its re- 
port, almost as an afterthought, that certain 
space activities require international meas- 
ures to insure maximum effectiveness. The 
need for international agreements for carry- 
ing out such activities may be more urgent 
than the committee seems to think.” 

The United Nations committee gives no 
answer to the familiar question, “Where does 
outer space begin”? The report discusses 
several possible answers, and refers to the 
view that it may eventually be necessary to 
determine the limits of outer space, com- 
menting only that an international -agree- 
ment on the subject at present would be 
premature.“ : 

The conflict between air law and the legal 
Yegime of outer space appears to be an un- 
avoidable problem that cannot be postponed 
indefinitely. On the other hand, the prob- 
lem is not yet urgent; it could be settled in 
any of several ways; and agreement on a 
solution by all the members of the United 
Nations committee was hardly to be ex- 


pected. 

Although the United Nations committee 
deferred the question of national sovereignty 
in outer space, some of its members made 
no secret of their views. During previous 
debate in the General Assembly and the 
Political Committee, they stated that outer 
space would be res communis or res extra 
commercium—free to all nations for all uses, 


to draw a distinction between “open” outer 
space and celestial bodies.* Such a distinc- 
tion may be necessary in order to provide 
incentives and safeguards for fixed invest- 
ment incurred in the development and ex- 
ploitation of natural resqurces in outer space. 
At the very least, the problem deserves fur- 
ther study. 


tion and use by all.”™ This may be merely 


- another affirmation that outer space is res 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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communis. It would be difficult to agree, 
however, that the IGY overflights estab- 
lished any new rule of international law. 
In fact, the report does not actually say 
this, but merely suggests it as a possibility. 
The IGY overflights do not yet constitute 
such a long-continued accumulation of prec- 
edents as is traditionally considered neces- 
sary to make a change in international law. 
Besides, the IGY theory of space. law calls 
to mind the explanation given by Herodotus 
of the sun’s position in winter. Herodotus 
supposed that the sun moves south in win- 
ter, like the birds, in order to keep warm. 
A less farfetched explanation of the fact 
that no nation has ever objected to the flight 
of artificial satellites through outer space 
above its territory is that satellites are not 
“aircraft” within the meaning of the Chi- 
cago convention.* 

In a short speech such as this, it would 
not be practical to discuss in detail all the 
specific legal problems of outer space listed 
by the United’ Nations committee. Rather 
than touch on each problem without coming 
to grips with any, the following discussion 
will deal exclusively with the first problem 
listed by both the United Nations report and 
the “Survey of Space Law’’—liability. 

The problem of personal injury and prop- 
erty damage caused by spacecraft is men- 
tioned in almost all writings on space law. 
Discussion, of the subject has nevertheless 
been very limited, and has dealt almost ex- 
clusively with international and not with 
domestic claims. 

The United Nations report, of course, con- 
fines itself to international problems. In 
giving priority treatment to “liability for in- 
jury or damage caused space vehicles,” 
the report separates it from the subject of 
“interference between space vehicles and air- 
craft.” For convenience, the same separa~- 
tion will be made in the following dis- 
cussion, 

In the future, personal injury and prop- 
erty damage, especially on the ground, are 
likely to be caused by spacecraft on a 
significant scale, éven without negligence. 
For some time to come, the place where 

t return to earth will be largely un- 
controllable and even unpredictable. In 
1956, for example, a Snark launched from 
Cape Canaveral went out of control and 


launchings or other mishaps. On June 19, 
1959, for instance, a 2-foot fragment of a 
Thor missile, destroyed shortly after firing 
ut Vandenberg Air Force Base, narrowly 
missed a woman working in a flower field; 
other pieces rained on the California coun- 
tryside. 

Both the rationale of absolute liability and 
the analogy of aircraft cases suggest the im- 


legal systems of many other countries in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, absolute liability 
is imposed without fault for harm resulting 
from ultrahazardous activities. The ration- 


section 5 Uniform Aeronautics Act, 
which imposes absolute liability for ground 
damage caused by aircraft. Today, however, 
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ground damage caused by aircraft is now 
based on negligence, but with multitudinous 
variations as to the presumption of negli- 
gence and the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur.” 

For some time to come the only parties 
responsible for the flight of spacecraft are 
likely to be national governments, which en- 
joy some degree of sovereign immunity. In 
the United States, for example, a citizen 
damaged by an American space vehicle 
might not be able to maintain arr-action un- 
der the limited waiver of immunity granted 
by the Federal Tort Claims Act, Although 
there is celebrated opinion to the contrary," 
it seems reasonably clear that sovereign im- 
munity is not waived by the act in cases of 
absolute liability2® Even if negligence is 
suspected, in an action for damage caused by 
spacecraft, it will probably be difficult to 
prove, since the necessary evidence may not 
only be complex and technical but may be 
known only to the Government, and pro- 
tected by rules of military security. To 
make matters worse, under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act liability turns upon the peculiar- 
ities of local law; section 1346(b) provides 
that the Hability of the United States shall 
be “in accordance with the law of the place 
where the act or omission occurred.” An- 
other obstacle to recovery is the so-called 
discretionary function exemption, which ex- 
cludes all claims based on discretionary gov- 
ernmental functions or duties.” 

International claims present even greater 
uncertainties. Diverse solutions may be ex- 
pected under Anglo-American law and, all 
the more, under the legal systems of other 
countries. 

The United Nations report poses several 
questions about injury or damage caused by 
space vehicles, including the grounds of lia- 
bility. While it makes almost no attempt 
to formulate solutions, an incident at the 
final meeting of the legal subcommittee re- 
veals the prevalence of the view that liability 
for damage caused by spacecraft should be 
based on fault. The representative of Bel- 
gium objected to a statement in the draft 
report that damage would be done by space- 
craft “despite. all reasonable precautions.” 
He argued that the phrase “despite all rea- 
sonable precautions” was inconsistent with 
the text that followed, dealing with the ques- 
tion of fault. As a result of his objection, 
the phrase was deleted.” At the same time, 
however, the United Nations report refers to 
the Rome Convention of 1952, which, it 
states, “could be taken into account, inter 
alia” in any future study of Mability for 
injury or damage caused by spacecraft. Al- 
though it makes no recommendation, the 
report thus calls attention to an interna- 
tional agreement on ground damage caused 
by foreign aircraft, adopting the rule of 
liability without fault. 

The other questions on the subject posed 
by the United Nations report are as follows: 
For what kinds of injury may damages be 
recovered? Should a different principle gov- 
ern, depending on whether the place of in- 
jury is on the surface of the earth, in the 
airspace, or in outer space? Should the 
liability of the launching state be unlimited 
in amount? When more than one state par- 
ticipates in @ particular space activity, is 
the liability joint or several? # 

These questions present no special diffi- 
culties. Along with still other questions, 
Soe fat ae eee account in any 

ternational agreement on or 
= by * injury or damage 

Finally, the United Nations report recom- 
mends that consideration be given to “agree- 
ment on submission to the compulsory juris- 
diction of the International Court of Justice 
= ee ee states as to the liability 
vehicles.” # - ~ 


The International Court of Justice has 
often been proposed as the proper forum for 
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space litigation. In order to be effective, any 
international agreement on liability for harm 
caused by spacecraft, in particular, should 
provide for the jurisdiction of a court (or 
courts) and for the enforcement of judg- 
ments. Otherwise, the only redress for pri- 
vate citizens, apart from voluntary payment 
or arbitration, would be the prosecution of 
their claims through diplomatic channels by 
their governments. But why should the 
jurisdiction be limited, as the report implies, 
to disputes between States? What will hap- 
' pen to the private individuals and corpora- 
tions that suffer injury or damage from 
spacecraft? 

Apart from judicial remedies, administra- 
tive settlement may provide additional re- 
lief, even for international claims. For ex- 
ample, some claims for harm caused in for- 
eign countries by American spacecraft could 
be settled under the Military Claims Act.* 
The maximum payment, however, would be 
$5,000, and the injury or damage must have 
occurred as a result of or incident to the non- 
combat activities of civilian employees or 
military personnel of the armed services. 
Also, the settlement provisions of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 are 
not limited to claims arising within the 
United States; * but, again, the maximum 
payment is only $5,000. 

Notice that administrative settlement may 
be made without regard to negligence, local 
law, or discretionary functions. On the 
other hand, the maximum administrative 
settlement for domestic claims under either 
the Military Claims Act * or the Federal Tort 
Claims Act * is only $1,000. 

In ‘conclusion, liability for injury or dam- 
age caused by spacecraft is still in a forma- 
tive stage, lacking uniformity even within the 
United States. Both domestic and interna- 
tional claims are beset with uncertainty and 
confusion. Since space activities are bound 
to be nationwide and even worldwide, a satis- 
factory solution would seem to require both 
uniform national policies and an interna- 
tional agreement.” 





1 A/RES/1348 (XIII), Dec. 13, 1958. 

* See document A/AC.98/2, p. 1. 

* See document A/4141, p. 62. 

*See document A/AC.98/C.2/SR.2, p. 6. 

* See note 3, supra. 

*Idem, p. 61. 

"See, for example, document A/AC.93/2/ 
5R.5, pp. 7-8. 

*See note 1, supra. H. Con. Res. 332, 85th 
Cong., also refers to the peaceful exploration 
of outer space. 

*There is one difference: the problem of 
interference between space vehicles and 4air- 
craft was not listed separately in the survey, 
but was included under liability for injury 
or damage caused by spacecraft. See “Sur- 
vey of Space Law,” H. Doc. No. 89, 86th 
Cong., Ist sess. (reprint), pp. 22-28. 

International cooperation in space ac- 
tivities that could not be conducted effec- 
tively (if at all) by the United States alone 
has been proposed by writers of many other 
countries including the Soviet Union. For 
@ recent example, see Pokrovsky, G. I., “On 
the Problem of the Use of Outer Space,” 
International Affairs (July 1959), p. 106. 

* See note 3, supra, pp. 67-68. 

™See the discussion in document A/C.1/ 
§SR.982, 983 and A/AC.98/C.2/SR.2. The rep- 
resentatives of the United States and the 


on the legal regime of outer space. 

* A favorable reference to the legal prin- 
ciples governing “other regions of the earth” 
was deleted in order to repudiate the view 
that natural bodies in outer space may be 
subject to appropriation (i.e., national sov- 
——)- See document A/AC.98/C.2/SR.5, 
Pp. 7. 

-™ See note 3, supra, pp. 63-64. 

* or further discussion of this point, see 
“Survey of Space Law,” supra, pp. 11-13. 
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*Eg., D’Anna v. United States, 181 F. 2d 
$35 (4th Cir. 1950), involving a presumptive 
liability statute; O’Connor v. United States, 
135 F. Supp. 590 (E.D.N.Y. 1956), involving a 
res ipsa loquitur statute. 

#7 See, for example, Haley, Andrew C., “Space 
Vehicle Torts,” 36 U. Det. L. Rev. 294 (1959). 

% See Beresford, Spencer M., “Liability for 
Ground Damage Caused by Spacecraft”, 
P.B.AJ. (July, 1959), part II. 

#” See 28 U.S.C. 2680(a). 

2 See document A/AC.98/C.2/SR. 5, p. 8. 

2 Convention on Damage Caused by For- 
eign Aircraft to Third Parties on the Surface 
(Rome, 1952). English text reprinted in 19 
J. Air L. and Com. 447 (1952). Although 
never signed by either the United States or 
the USS.R., and signed but not ratified by 
the United Kingdom, the Rome Convention 
of 1952 came into force on Feb. 4, 1958, fol- 
lowing the fifth ratification. 

#2 See note 3, supra, p. 64. 

Idem. 

% See 10 U.S.C. 2734 (supp. V). 

% See Public Law 85-568, sec. 203(b) (13), 
72 Stat. 426,431. ~ 

% See 10 U.S.C. 2733 (supp. V). 

*™ See 28 U.S.C. 2672. 

%* As to the need for an international agree- 
ment, see “Survey of Space Law,” supra, pp. 
22-26; see also op. cit., note 18, supra, part IV. 





Labor-Management and Disclosure Act of 
1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of the address by President Eisenhower 
on the need for effective labor reform de- 
livered from his office at the White 
House, Thursday evening, August 6, 
1959, as actually delivered. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My fellow Americans, I want to speak to 
you tonight about an issue of great impor- 
tance to every man, every woman, and every 
child in this Nation. It is above any parti- 
san political consideration, It affects every 
American, regardless of occupation, regard- 
less of political affiliation. 

I speak of labor reform legislation. 

In these few minutes I hope to place be- 
fore you some salient facts affecting this 
matter so that all of us may more fully un- 
derstand what is at ctake. 

This Nation needs a law to meet the kind 
of racketeering, corruption, and abuses of 
power disclosed in many instances by the 
Senate investigating committed headed by 
Senator McCretian. For 2 years I have ad- 
vocated such a law. 

For many months, newspapers have carried 
extensive accounts of racketeering and cor- 
ruption ein labor-management matters. 
Many of you have actually witnessed dis- 
closures of this corruption on television in 
your own homes. It is a national disgrace, 

The legislation we need has nothing to do 
with wages, or strikes, or problems we nor- 
mally face when employers and employees 
disagree. Nor am I talking of any new ap- 
proach to collective - Nor about 
any new labor-management Philosophy. I 
am talking solely about a reform law, a law 
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to protect the American people from the 
gangsters, racketeers, and other corrupt ele- 
ments who have invaded the labor-manage- 
ment field. 

You know, a great deal is being said and 
written about this subject. We hear one 
bill called a weak bill, another a strong 
bill, and so on. The American people are 
not interested in adjectives or in labels. 
They are interested in a law which will elim- 
inate the abuses. 

I want only effective protection from gang- 
sters and crooks for the people of America— 
for the men and women who labor with their 
hands, their minds, their energies, to make 
make America a better place for themselves 
and for their families. 

We all know that only a small minority 


of individuals among unions and employers’ 


are involved in corrupt activities. We know 
that the vast numbers of employers and 
union officials are honest, and deplore cor- 
ruption as much as you and I deplore it. 

But any corrupt minority is too large. 

The damage that such a minority does to 
working men and women, and to the Amer- 
ican public cannot be tolerated. 

After all—employers and unions operate 
in this field under the sanction and protec- 
tion of Federal law. The people very prop- 
erly look to their government to pass effective 
laws to stop abuses. 

To date, legislation to correct these de- 
plorable conditions has not been enacted. 
Meanwhile, the evidence of abuses has con- 
tinued to mount before congressional com- 
mittees. Chief among the abuses from 
which Americans need protection are the 
oppressive practices of coercion. 

Take a company in the average American 
town—your town. A union official comes 
into the office, presents the company with a 
proposed labor contract, and demands that 
the company either sign or be picketed. The 
company refuses, because its employees don’t 
want to join that union. And remember, the 
law definitely gives employees the right to 
have or not to have a union—clearly a basic 
American right of choice. 

Now what happens? The union official 
carries out the threat and puts a picket line 
outside the plant to drive away customers, 
to cut off deliveries. In short, to force the 
employees into a union they do not want. 
This is one example of what has been called 
blackmail picketing. Itis unfair and unjust. 
This could force the company out of busi- 
ness and result in the loss of all the jobs in 
the plant. 

I want that sort of thing stopped. So 
does America. 

Take another company—let us say, a furni- 
ture manufacturer. The employees vote 
against joining a particular union. Instead 
of picketing the furniture plant itself, un- 
scrupulous organizing officials, in this case, 
use another scheme. They picket the stores 
which sell the furniture this plant manu- 
factures. The purpose is to prevent those 
stores from handling that furniture. 

How can anyone justify this kind of pres- 
sure against stores which are not involved 
in any dispute? They are innocent by- 
standers. This kind of action is designed 
to make the stores bring pressure on the 
furniture plant and its employees—to force 
those employees into a union they do not 
want. This is an example of a secondary 
boycott. 

I want that sort of thing stopped. So 
does America. 

The blackmail picket line and the sec- 
ondary boycott cannot possibly help the 
working men and women of America. 

Another important problem is.that of the 
so-called no man’s land. Under existing law, 
the States have practically no authority over 
labor cases, according to Supreme Court 
decision. 

Here is a typical example of what can hap- 
pen in this situation: A labor dispute occurs 
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ata small plant. The union—or the em- 
ployer—goes to the Federal Labor Board. 
The Board says the case is too small for 
Federal action—because it has only ® small 
effect on interstate commerce. ‘Then the 
union—or the employer—goes to State offi- 
cials, but they can’t do anything because 
the States hayé no authority. That leaves 
the worker and his employer in this no man’s 
land—cut off from Federal or State help. 

What is the result? The disputing parties 
have no recourse to law. So, all too often, 
the dispute is settled—if we can use such 
@ word—by force, with a test of strength 
between them, with damage to one or both, 
and to the community. 

I want the no man’s land abolished, be- 
cause I believe that small unions and small 
businessmen have rights, Just as everyone 
else. I want to give the States authority to 
deal with cases the Federal Board cannot 
and should not handle and, by all means, 
we must not bring every case to the Federal 
level, as some have proposed. In this kind 
of situation the States can act more promptly 
and more effectively than can the Federal 
Government. 

Now any reform bill worthy of the name 
must also protect the individual rights of 
union members—within their unions. It 
must assure them of fair elections. It must 
assure them of honest handling of their 
money—money made up by dues often col- 
lected under auspices of Federal law. It 
must also give to the Government effective 
authority to investigate and enforce these 
provisions. Unless it does these things—and 
deals effectively with the problems of co- 
ercive picketing, boycotting, and the no 
man’s land—it-is not a reform bill at all. 

Now let us examine what Congress has 
done so far this year. Has its action meas- 
ured up to the minimum requirements I have 
outlined to protect the American people? I 
regret to say that, as yet, the answer is no— 
definitely no. — 

The bill which passed the Senate in April 
is not effective. It does not deal with or 
curb the picketing or boycotting practices 
I have described. And while it purports to 
deal with the no man’s land, it gives no real 
relief. 

In the House of-Representatives, the Labor 
Committee bill is even less effective than 
the Senate bill. It, too, fails to deal with 
picketing and boycotting practices I have 
described. Its provisions relating to the no 
man’s land go precisely in the wrong direc- 
tion. And it actually exempts about 70 per- 
cent of all unions from reporting on their 
finances. It even removes criminal penalties 
against those who violate the rights of union 
members. 

Neither the Senate bill nor the House com- 
mittee bill will really curb the abuges the 
American people want to see corrected. 

However, Congress need not limit itself to 
such a choice. 


real labor reform bill, containing many of the 
corrective provisions I have urged. - 
Again I emphasize: Labor reform is not a 
partisan matter. Further, I don’t come be- 
fore you in any partisan sense. I am 
candidate for office. a 
IT do not seek the support of 
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the question he posed to our Nation in his 


generation. 

In our Hives and actions, the people of 
America, in private and public sectors, daily 
face millions of choices with this continuing 
question always in the background. 

As the Congress prepares to vote on labor 
reform, this great question is still, as always, 
with ws. In the basic sense, the issue is: 
Shall the people govern? If they do not, 
crooks and racketeers could prevail. 

This business of government—including 
this question of labor reform—is your busi- 
ness. It is every citizen’s business. 

Americans want reform legislation which 
will be truly effective. It is my earnest hope 
that Congress will be fully responsive to an 
overwhelming national demand. 

Thank you and good night. 





Third-Class Mail Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, in the 
Postal Rate Readjustment Act of 1958 
the Congress very wisely approved a pro- 
vision which directs the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to conduct:surveys to de- 
termine the impact of bulk third-class 
mail increases .on small business firms 
and the economy as a whole. These 
surveys are being made at the present 
time 





Third-class mail is the principal ad- 
vertising tool of tens of thousands of 
firms in the United States, the over- 
whelming majority of them small opera- 
tions. Since 1952 the bulk third-class 
rate has been increased 150 percent. 
Many witnesses appeared before the Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee during the prolonged rate hear- 


ings to testify against such a burden-. 


some hike in one of their main costs of 
doing business. 

On the other hand, the Post Office 
Department claimed that the 214-cent 
minimum piece rate which it recom- 
mended would have no harmful effects. 
The burden of the Department’s argu- 
ment was that the increase would have 
the salutary effect of reducing the 
volume of third-class mail while in- 
creasing its revenues. . 

A speech delivered by Mr. Horace 


- Hart, Director, Printing and Publishing 
Industries 


Division, Department of Com- 
merce, delivered in Montreal at the an- 
uual meeting of Associated Third Class 
Mail Users, discusses in some detail the 
steps being taken by the Commerce De- 
partment to fulfill the task assigned it in 
the last rate act. Since no State or con- 
gressional district is without its share 
of the 235,000 third-class bulk mail 
permit holders, all Representatives and 
Senators will be interested in the prog- 
ress of this particular economic impact 
study. At long last the Federal Govern- 
ment will have gathered valuable data 
regarding the Nation’s second largest 
advertising medium, When the surveys 
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of the Commerce Department and the 
Small Business Administration have 
been submitted to the Congress we will 
be in a far better position to judge the 
wisdom of rate increases already legis- 
lated on bulk third-class mail and the 
desirability of reducing or further in- 
creasing them. ‘The information which 
Secretary of Commerce Mueller is gath- 
ering will be of tremendous assistance 
to us in making sound decisions in the 
complex. postal rate field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the speech by Mr. Hart. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT oF ComMMeERCE Srupy Or THIRD- 

Crass ButK Mar RarTes—Procress REeE- 

PORT 





(By Horace Hart) 

I would like to begin by telling you why 
the Printing and Publishing Industries Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce has 
the assignment to study the impact of postal 
rate increases of bulk third-class mail. This 
survey was authorized by the 1958 Postal 
Rate Act. 

The Commerce Department’s primary 
function is to foster and promote commerce 
and industry. It does this in many ways. 
The Weather Bureau, Patent Office, Bureau 
of Public Roads, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Bureau of the Census, Maritime Administra- 
tion, and the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
are all a part'of the Department of Com- 
merce and engaged in activities that affect 
the business community in some way. In 
addition, there is thé Business and Defense 
Services Administration, whose principal 
duty is to serve business and. act as a link 
between business and Government. 

When directed by Congress to find out how 
the third-class rate, increase affected the 
business community, the Secretary of Com- 
merce turned to his Business and Defense 
Services Administration. The BDSA through 
its 25 industry. divisions serves industry and 
trade, the general public, and economic re- 
searchers. Twenty-four of these divisions 
are cooperating in the postal rate study as 
representatives of industries that use direct- 
mail advertising. The 25th, the Printing and 
Publishing Industries Division, which rep- 
resents industries that produce, as well as 
use, this advertising, has the prime respon- 
sibility of conducting the survey, evaluating 
the returns, and reporting its conclusions. 

In our work to date we have been impressed 
with the enormous importance of direct 
mail. When we began to assess its coverage 
we learned that there is scarcely a product 
or service which is not being sold either 
directly or, with the aid of direct mail. We 
have been impressed too with the willingness 
of top management to come to Washington 
when necessary to further the progress of 
our survey. Many keymen from your in- 
dustry have given this program their undi- 
vided attention. 

Statisics in this field have been notably 
lacking. Basic information we needed from 
the Post Office has already led to their ex- 
pending thousands of man-hours to give us 
correct answers. 

Most t, the survey has empha- 
sized the importance of the direct-mail in- 
dustry. PF 

With so many different industries and 

businesses represented in this audience, I 
should like to tell you about some of the 
services—of which the bulk mail survey is 
an outstanding example—that BDSA_ per- 
forms. Besides providing numerous services 
to the general public and economic research- 
ers, the 25 industry divisions I mentioned 
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serve and represent some 500 production or 
.™anufacturing industries. We in the Print- 
ing and Publishing Industries Division, for 
example, are responsible for some 20 indus- 
tries, including newspapers, periodicals of all 
kinds, book publishing and book manufac- 
turing, greeting cards, business forms, the 
several printing industries, and the allied 
typesetting and platemaking industries. 

Although BDSA emphasizes service to busi- 
ness, it has certain broad responsibilities un- 
der the Defense Production Act. These in- 
clude the development of measures to insure 
the continuity of production and manage- 
ment in the event of emergency. Since al- 
most no activity can proceed without printed 
material of one kind or another, our part of 
this program has been to locate and identify 
printing and related equipment that could 
be used to turn out Government orders, 
forms, labels, training manuals, ration 
books, and the host of items needed in a 
wartime economy, as well as those essential 
to civilian welfare. We are surveying all 
printing plants employing 50 or more people 
in order to obtain a national inventory of 
equipment. The information will be tabu- 
lated, coded, and made available in the sev- 
eral regional offices throughout the country 
for the confidential use of Government offi- 
cials engaged in mobilization planning. 

We are recruiting a corps of industry lead- 
ers in all parts.of the country to be trained 
for Government service as an Executive Re- 
serve in the event of an all-out attack on the 
United States. I find this program partic- 
ularly impressive because of the quality of 
tep-level executives who have volunteered for 
service and whose interest has been so evi- 
dent during the modest amount of time they 
spend with us annually for training. These 
Reservists would staff the operation of an 
emergency production agency. 

When Government is asked for some study 
or service, it brings to bear on the problem 
all of the research time, talent, and resources 
it can muster. Almost without exception 
our services stem from a request to meet a 
specific need. Among our programs are 
broad-gage economic studies, such as the 
bulk third-class mail survey, usually initiated 
at the request of some group or agency out- 
side. BDSA. Some of you may be familiar 
with the pulp, paper, and board supp'y-de- 
mand study completed in 1957. Undertaken 
at the request of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, it included 
projections of demand for the major grade 
groups of paper and board through 1965. The 
study ‘has been updated annually and in- 
cludes data on production capacity, revised 
to include all newly constructed projects. 

The use to which industry puts reports of 
this Kind may be illustrated by two examples. 
After the initial report was issued, the bal- 
anced supply-demand picture for some grades 
of paper showed that there was no immediate 
meed of added capacity. Consequently, ex- 
pansion plans of certain producers, plans 
which involved the expenditure of $50 mil- 
lion, were postponed. Another result of the 
study has been increasing attention on the 
part of the paper industry to the amount and 
kind of printing papers that will be needed 
in the years ahead for books, periodicals, 
advertising matter, and other commercial 
printing. 

There is a tremendous amount of infor- 
mation available from Government sources 
that has a real dollar-and-cents value to 
you—a fact that I wish I had known when I 
was in the printing industry. An easy way to 
locate the material or get the answer to an 
immediate problem is through the BDSA_ 
industry divisions. Among the most inter- 
esting requests we received in receht months 
was one from the director of the American 

ion in Moscow. No doubt you have 
read of the electronic computer that supplies 
answers ta questions asked by Russian vis- 
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itors. All of the data relating to American 
industry was supplied by BDSA. It included 
100 questions and answers on American ad- 
vertising and marketing methods. When he 
punches the proper buttons, Ivan Ivanovitch 
can become reasonably well informed on 
direct mail advertising and selling. 

I said earlier that BDSA serves as a link 
between the business community and Gov- 
ernment. As such it is in a unique position 
to advance industry’s point of view in Wash- 
ington. Currently we are consulting with 
the Copyright Office regarding its study of 
the copyright law, and with the Tariff Com- 
mission regarding comprehensive changes in 
tariff classifications which it will recommend 
to the Congress. We have cooperated with 
the Department of Labor in some of its in- 
dustrial studies, and we have pressed the 
industry point of view with many agencies 


-whose regulations affect advertising. 


We have also acted as a spokesman. for 
industry with respect to legislation, either 
by preparing proposed comment for the De- 
partment on individual bills that affect spe- 
cific industries, or by recommending support 
in the Department’s annual legislative pro- 
gram of measures that will help the indus- 
tries for which we are responsible. 

I have thought it worthwhile to give you 
this background before discussing the bulk 
third-class mail rate study. 

We have three great aims in this study. 
Pirst of all, we want to develop informa- 
tion that will assist. Congress in its future 
deliberations on third-class mail rates. Sec- 
ond, we want our report to be objective, 
one that is completely unbiased, one that 
will be respected by 2ll interested parties 
because it is based on facts. Third, we want 
to provide information, heretofore unknown 
about an important segment of the economy. 

Keep in mind that our assigned task is to 
determine the impact of the increased bulk 
third-class rates on the economy. To do 
this we must first know the part that bulk 
third-class mail plays in the economy, who 
uses it, the extent to which they use it, how 
they use it, and the measure of goods and 
services sold primarily by such advertising. 
We hope we may be able to come up with 
important information on trends and de- 
velopments in this field. In any event, we 
want the report to be a thoroughly construc- 
tive document, one that contains important 
new information about this advertising me- 
dium that has significance over and above 
the limited area of ratemaking. 

I want to emphasize the care taken to use 
sound procedures and scientific methods in 
this study. The first of its kind, we wanted 
it to be a model for others that may be 
necessary in the future to guide the decision 
makers. 

Very early it became evident to us that the 
information we needed could only be ob- 
tained firsthand from users and producers 
of third-class mail. We decided to obtain 
some of the data through a series of ques- 
tionnaires. In addition, we agreed that case 
histories, obtained through personal inter- 
views, would be necessary to supply valuable 
background material and permit analyses in 
depth of various situations that would be 
useful in evaluating the purely statistical 
results of the questionnaire survey. 

Our first difficulty came when we began 
to ‘prepare the questionnaire. As pioneers 
in this field, we did not know exactly what 
information individuals and companies could 
supply. So we did what many of you do: 
We tested a limited group of mailers. The 
results of the test questionnaire were' then 
tabulated and became the basis for the final 
questionnaires. 

You may be.interested to know how we 
fared with this test. Approximately 85 per- 
cent of the questionnaires were returned. 
While not all of the questions were answered, 
we were extremely pleased with the results 
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and expect to do even better on the. actual 
survey. The Bureau of the Census coop- 
erated in developing the questionnaire and 
the mailing list. Census will also tabulate 
the returns. Generally speaking, Census 
wants a return of not less than 90 percent 
on a voluntary questionnaire, such as we are 
using. 

At a recent meeting with members of your 
organization in Washington, we were told we 
could not get figures on net profits. How- 
ever, this question was answered on 65 per- 
cent of the test questionnaires. Respond- 
ents have confidence in the Bureau of the 
Census. That agency may not. disclose in- 
dividual company information, under penalty 
of fine and imprisonment. Information 
supplied on individual questionnaires will be 
seen only by Census agents. The informa- 
tion supplied to us will be a composite of 
individual returns, tabulated according to 
our specifications. We will have no infor- 
mation about individual firms, nor do we 
want any. Therefore I hope that no one in- 
cluded in the survey will have any qualms 
about answering the questions. 

Now as to the questions to be asked: There 
are the usual ones about kind of business, 
principal activity, method of selling the 
goods and services of the establishment, 
gross receipts, operating income, and per- 
sonnel. These, of course, identify the busi- 
ness by type and size and tell us how the es- 
tablishment operates. In addition, we are 
asking about total advertising expenditures 
and expenditures for bulk-third-class mail 
other than the cost of postage. There is a 
question about the purposes for which third- 
class mail is used—to obtain direct. orders, to 
obtain prospects for followup by- salesmen, 
to obtain outlets or distributors, for general 
advertising, and so on. 

Another question concerns the percent of 
gross receipts traceable directly to third-class 
mail. Still another deals with the shift of 
mail from first or fourth class to third and 
the possibility of advance mailings to beat 
the January 1959 deadline. One of the most 
important questions deals with operating 
changes resulting from the increased rates. 
In other words, we want to know what you 
are doing about mailing lists, the number of 
hames on mailing lists, the number of mail- 
ings, the number of pieces that make up an 
individual mailing. We are asking about the 
use of other advertising media, changes in 
the selling prices of goods and services, and 
changes in the quality of the product or 
service. 

Two periods are covered by the survey, one 
before the first one-half cént rate increase 
went into effect and one after. We had lit- 
tle choice in this matter. The increase to 2 
cents went into effect January 1, 1959. 
Since we were not to begin the actual survey 
until July of 1959, we had to compare the 
first six months of 1958 with the first 6 
months of 1959. While it might have been 
better to use 12-month periods, we could 
not have done s6 and meet our deadline of 
March 1, 1960. As it is, we are comparing 
two like periods; and’ although we have 
missed the holiday season of 1959, we also 
omitted it from 1958. 

I want to tell you something about the 
procedure used in setting up the mailing list 
for this questionnaire. Our universe, as the 
statisticians say—and I feel that this is a 
most appropriate term to use in connection 
with direct-mail advertising—consisted of 
the 235,000 firms that paid the bulk third- 
class fee in 1958. From these permit holders 
the Bureau of the Census, which was the 
prime initiator of scientific sampling teeh- 
niques in the early 1930's, selected a sample 
of 18,000 firms to receive the questionnaire. 

The sample of firms and organizations was 
& two-stage sample. In.stage 1, a sample of 
the 36,000 post offices in the United States 
was drawn; in stage 2, a sample of bulk mail- 
ers within the post offices was drawn. 
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First, the post offices were classified into 
nine groups according to their annual re- 
ceipts. In the top group were all post offices 
with annual receipts of $15 miHion and 
over. All 22 in this size class were included 
in the sample, as were all 298 in the next 
size class; that is, post offices with receipts 
ranging from $1 million to $14,999,999. The 
cther 700 post offices in the sample were 
random selections at various rates from 1 
in 2 for the third-ranking class to 1 in 500 
for the smallest post offices, those having 
annual receipts of less than $1,500. 

All of the post offices selected for the sam- 
ple were instructed to (1) provide an alpha- 
betical list of all firms that paid a bulk fee 
in 1958; (2) assemble and sort by name of 
sender all mailing statements turned in to 
the post office by the mailer during the first 
6 months of 1958; and (3) for each of the 
160,000 names, give the amount of postage 
spent in the first half of 1958 on bulk mail. 

To supply this information, post offices 
had to sort 1,500,000 mailing statements, the 
individual pieces of paper completed by 
mailers when they deposit shipments of 
bulk mail. 

From the 160,000 names supplied by the 
post offices, the Census Bureau designated a 
sample of 18,000. The sample included (1) 
all bulk mailers reported by post offices in 
the five smallest groups; that is, post offices 
whose annual receipts were less than 200,000; 
(2) all mailers reported by the top four 
groups of post offices who spent at~least 
$20,000 on bulk third-class during the first 
half of 1958; and (3) a selection, based on 
variable sampling intervals, of the remain- 
irg names supplied by the top four groups 
of post offices. 

Interestingly enough, while the number of 
post offices drawn into the sample is only 3 
percent of the total, the number of bulk-fee 
payers reported by these post offices is 68 
percent of the total. Furthermore, 1 per- 
cent of the post offices in the sample—those 
whose total annual receipts are $1 million 
or more—contain 60 percent of all bulk-fee 
payers. 

This panel will be supplemented by about 
2,000 firms which paid the bulk fee for the 
first time in 1959, this portion of the sample 
also being drawn from names supplied by 
the post offices. 

In addition to the questionnaire for users 
of bulk third-class mail, we also have a sepa- 
rate questionnaire for producers and proces- 
sors of the advertising, that is, the printing 
industry and the lettershop industry. 

The question has arisen as to the possi- 
bility of a strong impact on these industries 
because, of course, one way of compensating 
for the increased third-class rate would be to 
reduce the cost or volume of the printed 
material. A significant reduction of this sort 
would affect industries already operating on 
alow margin of profit. 

I wish to make it quite clear that I am 
not saying that has happened, but rather 
that the possibility has caused special at- 
tention to be given to these industries. 
Consequently, a special questionnaire was 
designed for them and will be mailed to a 
sa a 2 selected sample. 

The questions include the ones needed to 
identify and classify the activity—kind of 
business, number of employees, and gross 
receipts. Respondents will also be asked to 
give the percentage of gross receipts attrib- 
uted to production and of direct- 
mail pieces in each of the two 6-month 
periods surveyed. Other questions cover 
changes in the size, weight, and grade of 
paper used; changes in envelopes; changes 
in the use of color and mechods of reproduc- 
tion; changes in processing methods; and 
changes in volume, 

I might add that we also have a special 
questionnaire for governmental users of bulk 
third-class mail. As you probably know 
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States, cities, counties, and other governmen- 
tal units are substantial users of bulk third- 
class mail. 

The personal-interview portion of the sur- 
vey is already underway and will continue 
for some time. It is, of course, not possible 
to cover all the industries and companies 
that we would like in this way, but we will 
interview enough people to obtain additional 
information about direct mail, how it func- 
tions, what it attempts to do, and what part 
of our economy it represents. 

We called upon the heads of the 25 in- 
dustry divisions.in the Business and Defense 
Services Administration, as well as of other 
Government agencies of long experience with 
ittdustry, to aid us in selecting companies 
for personal interviews. These case histories 
are not to be used for drawing general con- 
clusions but rather to supply background 
material. 

We have received splendid cooperation 
from the people we have already seen. The 
information obtained in the interviews will 
be held in confidemce. We will not publish 
company names, and we expect to show to 
the people interviewed a copy of the material 
pertaining to their companies before it is 
used in the study. While this is largely 
background material, we believe it will be 
helpful to anyone interested in gaining a 
fuller understanding of the direct-mail ad- 
vertising. 

If the direct-mail industry and the Con- 
gress wish it thére is little doubt in my mind 
that the statistics developed through this 
survey can be kept current, no matter what 
the future rate picture may be. The im- 
portance of this industry would argue in 
favor of such action. 

The economic climate today is far differ- 
ent from that in which the legislative lan- 
guage was drafted. This is bound to have 
its effects on the results we obtain but we 
will do our best to weigh our findings so that 
they will be valid no matter what course 
the economy takes. 

a dies 4 that I have given you a better un- 

of the role the Business and 
Saas Services Administration plays. We 
cannot be an effective link between Govern- 
ment and industry without mutual coopera- 
tion and exchange of information. We want 
you to bring your problems to us and to keep 
us informed of trends in your industries. We 
hope that we can call upon you for informa- 
tion, advice, and assistance; that the link 
between us will be a two-way street. 

One ef our most helpful and useful sources 
of information are the trade associations lo- 
cated in Washington. I could not but help 
being aware of the role that was played by 
your organization, demonstrating the need 
for this study. By the time it has been com- 
pleted—hundreds of men in industry and 
Government will have participated in making 
it as complete, as reliable, and as construc- 
tive as possible. 

In closing I would like to say this to all 
of you: Consider the Printing and Publish- 
ing Division of BDSA your home 
in Goyernment. When you are in Washing- 
ton, I hope you will call on us. 





Milk Industry Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TOM STEED 


: . OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
from Colorado, 


commend my colleague from 
Mr, Jounson, and to take Unis opportu- 
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nity of again thanking him on behalf of 
the subcommittee studying milk industry 
problems for his cooperation during the 
time we have worked on the situation in 
the Denver area. 

The consumers in his State have a 
champion who has been most effective 
in looking after their interests, both for 
the present and for the long range. Our 
work has been made a great deal easier 
and certainly more effective by his 
timely, able, and courageous assistance. 
He is due much credit for the progress 
already made. 

I also want to commend Mr. Scott 
Daniels, executive director of the Na- 
tional Independent Dairy Association, 
for the great help he has rendered this 
committee. In Denver, as in many other 
areas, his help has made important and 
essential contributions to the work of 
the committee. I have come to know 
him as another true champion for the 
American free enterprise system in its 
finest sense. 

We know from the overwhelming facts 
that have been given to us that our dairy 
industry is under heavy pressure toward 
monopoly. If this trend is not stopped, 
the. time is coming when milk consumers 
will be at the mercy of monopolistic in- 
terests. Milk is far too important to be 
permitted such a fate. Men like Con- 
gressman JOHNSON and Mr. Daniels are 
greatly needed in our endeavors to keep 
the milk industry on a free competitive 
basis. 





Statement Concerning Gering Valley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WEAVER... Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I would like to comment briefly 
on one of the most important projects 
in Nebraska contained in the recently 
approved public works appropriations 
bill. I refer to the Gering-Mitchell 
Valley flood control project for which at 
long last the Congress has appropriated 
$341,250 to start construction work. 

This project has been authorized for 
15 years. Its construction is long over- 
due. 

Mr. Speaker, had the Congress acted 
4 years ago to. provide construction 
money, this project would have cost less 
than $1 million. : As it is we will have 
to-expend in the vicinity of $4 million 
to complete the project by beginning 
now. In the event flooding condi- 
tions .come during the construction 
period it is possible that these’ costs 
would rise rapidly. 

During the course of hearings on the 
public works appropriation bill, infor- 
mation was brought out both in the 
House and before the Senate that if this 


3 to 4 years, it will be 

too late to do anything at all about the 

A great deal of very 

ery productive land will be 
/ 
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washed away completely. The property 
will become completely valueless. And 
in an era when our population increase 
foretells of a time when this Nation will 
be a have-not nation as far as food pro- 
duction is concerned, the loss of- this 
valuable land would be a national 
tragedy instead of merely a local one. 
We cannot allow that to happen. 





The U.S.A. From the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous .consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the April 1950 issue of Harper’s 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reccrp, 
as follows: 

Tue U.S.A. From THE AR 
(By Wokgang Langewiesche) * 
I 

I used to think of the U.S.A. as one thinks 
of a golf course. It was simply terrain on 
which to practice your technique. The tech- 
nique was ‘“‘cross-coun flight”; -XC for 
short, when you wrote it up afterward in 
your log book. Flight was much newer then, 
in the early 1930's. Merely to circle the air- 
port still filled you, every last cubic inch of 
you, with a sensation that was like nothing 


else. And to quit circling, to head out 
straight cross-country—that was flight, 
raised to the second power. Boy. 


I used to look down, in those ancient days, 
and watch my fat little rubber tife hang 
idie over the depth. It went across some- 
body’s roof: no jolt. Treetops; a highway; 
then a river. You flew out from over land 
to over water; nosink. N6 coolness. “Imagine 
that: walking on land and water like a god. 
What a machine. And what a pilot (me). 
Bring on your skyscrapers, so I can top them. 
Bring on your hills, so I can cress them. 
Bring on your distances, and I shall eat 
them up. Bring on your country, and i shall 
ignore it. 

Well, you find out. 

* I remember my first filght over New Eng- 
Jand. Ignore it? I wished I could. Instead, 
I thought: “What horrible country.” You 
see, the thing about XC was—that fat little 
tire was always looking for a field to roll on. 
The engine might quit any time: that was 
official doctrine. It never did quit, even 
then—much less now. - But the fear of it was 
carefully drilled into you. Any time at all, 
in the midst of the most delicate figure 8, 
when you were trying to make some farmer’s 
barn hold still off your wing tip, bang, 
would come a tremendous silence as your 
instructor pulled back the throttle and said: 
“Forced landing.” Then you quickly picked 
a field (really you were supposed to have one 
. @ll picked out: always have a field in mind) 
and you went gliding down in a long S- 
turm—through the key position—down 
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across the trees~down into the field—down 
until the grass began to tickle your tires. 
Then he was kind enough to open the 
throttle for you and let you climb out. To 
shoot a good forced landing was considered 
about three-quarters of the art of fiying. 
And so you judged country mostly by its 
fields. 

New England rated low indeed. Those 
gloomy hills, all wooded. Those nasty little 
pastures with the naked rock poking up 
right through the middle. Those ugly stone 
walls around every plot of land—just 
imagine you overshot and rolled into one of 
those. Horrible country. Not a decent field 
in sight. Then I caught myself: What are 
you saying, man? ‘You are supposed to find 
this charming. Don’t you have any educa- 
tion? This is the cradle. * * * Hell, you 
know it’s charming. Look at that white 
steeple nestled in the green. Trouble with 
you, you can’t take it; you're scared. But 
of course I was right in the first place; it 
was a horribly tough country they picked 
to settle; there was no decent field, nor a 
fiat place to put one. . They themselves called 
it a howling wilderness, and it very nearly 
starved them to death. Besides, most of 
them left it, first chance they got, for points 
west. 

How different North Dakota felt. I had 
spent a week flying in the canyons of Idaho— 
@ mountainside off each wing tip, a wild river 
below—with the thought of engine failure 
strictly repressed, of course: no use think- 
ing about it where you simply can’t afford 
one. I had flown down into North Dakota 
through night, a black night, with nothing 
visible but the beacons along the airway; 
and again the forced landing idea had been 
switched off—there are lots of badlands on 
that route. Toward morning, not to get too 
low on gas, I had sat down on an auxiliary 
field to wait for daylight. It was deserted. 
(Those fields are not built to serve a town, 
but to serve the airway—they sit there, every 
100 miles or so, their boundaries outlined by 
lights, just im case.) Parked there under 
the beacon tower, I had fallen asleep right 
in the airplane. 

I woke up, and it was daylight. I started 
her up, and took off. Still dull in mind, I 
cleared thie fence. There it was: landings 
unlimited. You cleared the fence, and you 
had cleared everything. As far as the eyes 
could see, big flelds—fiat as a table and bigger 
than airports. And smoothly cultivated: 
where farm machinery can rol!, an airplane 
tire can also roll. It was fall, and most of 
them were stubble. The nice, combed-look- 
ing stubble of machine-sown wheat: a guar- 
anteed surfacé, along with unlimited room. 

“This,” I thought, “is 100 percent OK. 
This is the rose without the thorn; this is 
the meal that is all dessert; this goes in 
easy.” In fact, I swear I had a strong sensa- 
tion as if I were a litle boy again and ‘had 
just been handed a dish of whipped cream 
with chocolate. 

“I think Ill just roll my wheels on that 
one.” I had only flown a minute, but why 
not? “I'll fly straight for exactly 3 min- 
utes, and then close my throttle.” Nothing 
to it—just glide straight ahead. I thought it 
would be fun to roll up to a fence and jump 
it and sit right down again, so I did. Why 
not? “I think I'll spiral up to 1,000 feet and 
cut my ignition and stop my prop.” Done. 

Now, I don’t,claim it is a red-hot and brand- 
new idea that North Dakota is different from 
New England. I tell it to show you how a 
pilot reacts to the country; he does react; 
he can’t help it. And not as a tourist; he is 
not ever “just looking.” He has business 
with the country, and the country with him. 

I once had a piece of business with the 
Missouri River. I had undertaken to fiy a 
small seaplane from coast to coast; up the 
Missouri, down the Columbia. Don’t ask me 
why; I guess it was to prove it could be done. 
It was a short-range ship. You had to gas 
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up often. Each time, you became a boat. 
For a little while you were a river pilot, back 
in Mark Twain’s day. True, Mark Twain pi- 
loted on the Mississippi. But he himself says 
that the Missouri is twice as tricky, and a 
Missouri pilot twice as much of a pilot. 

“The river was an awful solitude, then,” 
wrote Mark Twain in 1883, as of the early 
French explorers’ day. “And it is now, over 
most of its stretch.” —It still is, old man. 
Flood plain with willows; for miles on either 
side, it’s empty. I would always land near a 
bridge, because only for a bridge would a 
road come to the river; and only on a road 
could I hope to get to a filling station—a 
5-gallon can in each hand. But a bridge is 
an obstruction, and near it may be that 
fearful seaplane trap, an electric wire strung 
across the river. (Hard to see.) So I would 
land @ little way off, or what looked from the 
air like a little way. Once on the water, I 
would be deep in that solitude, the bridge 
out of sight around the bend. 

The water was silent, oil-like, smooth, a 
very thin mud. How muddy it was. You 
got your hands wet, handling the ropes; then 
the western air would dry them, and they 
were suddenly caked with a thin layer of 
dry mud; you’d rub your hands, and it would 
come off as a fine dust. é 

Now to get back to the bridge you had to 
“read the river.” But from 5 feet up, not 
frem the lordly pilothouse atop the Texas 
deck. Those ripples, did they mean a puff 
of wind or a shallow place? This upwelling 
here, that was a dog stuck under the water. 
It might rip your pontoons open. (You call 
that a sleeper.) There was also the kind of 
log that is caught on ene end; the other 
end slowly comes out of the water, and then 
the current pushes it down again. (That 
you call a sawyer.) 

My pontoons drew about. 8 inches of 
water—about the same as the old river steam- 
boats. I ran aground many times. The old 
steamboats did, too. They would then 
walk—put a spar overboard and stem it 
against the bottom and push. I did much 
the same—rolled up my trousers, waded out, 
and lifted on one wingtip to push one pon- 
toon forward a few feet; then waded over to 
the other side and pushed the other one 


forward. Hard, wet, slow work. “Mark 
Twain?” I used to think: “Mark O-point- 
twain.” 


So, deep in the 20th century, air age and 
all, you personally met this continent: Its 
mountains, plains, rivers. You were an emi- 
grant, thinking about decent fields. You 
were a river pilot or a canal man or a wagoner 
or a mountain man. You walked down Fifth 
Avenue thinking—hey, you people, I know 
a@ way to get across the Rockies with one 
single hump that you can clear at 6,000 feet. 
(Maria’s Pass, up near Glacier Park—I had 
dragged that seaplane through there.) Of 
course nobody cared—you were a hundred 
years out of step. 

For instance, about the Alleghenies. To 
us they still were what they once had-been 
to everybody—a big barrier. They are not 
high, but if there isn’t some weather cooking 
on one side, its’ cooking on the other, or on 
the ridges; they get moisture from the At- 
lantic and the Great Lakes and the gulf. 
In those days, few pilots knew how to fly 
blind; none of us small fry did. So, when 
the clouds were down on the ridges, the 
barrier was closed. 

I remember my first trip over the Hell- 
Stretch—where the New York-Cleveland air- 
way goes across the ridges.~ (The early air- 
mail pilots had called it that.) ‘That day, 
a low, gray, ragged ceiling kept us low. In 
the low perspective, the valleys and the towns 


are hidden. You don’t realize there are’ 


really quite decent fields down in the river 
bottoms. All you see is an endless. forest, 
coming at you in waves—a green blue, melan- 
choly. Some of the waves were high. We 
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tried to climb, and bits of cloud started 
slapping us in the face. It was not good. 

Well, it’s not supposed to be good. I found 
this later in a book. Talleyrand had once 
traveled this same stretch. He had crashed 
through these very woods under us. _The 
branches slapped him in the face as the 
clouds now slapped us. He lost sight of his 
servant, He called out, “Are you here?” 
And the fellow answered, “Unfortunately, my 
lord, Iam.” That seems to be the built-in 
feeling of that country. I now looked at 
my passenger, sayings, with my eyebrows: 
“Are you still with me?” He pointed down, 
he pointed all around, and then held his 
nose. 

You discovered anew, for yourself, things 
that once had to be discovered. For example 
(still talking about the Alleghenies), that 
you could fly at water level from the seaboard 
to the Middle West: you got right on top of 
the historic Erie Canal. That way, you could 
squeak through under clouds that were solid 
on the hills. Another bad-weather route 
went through Pennsylvania. Up the Susque- 
hanna River to Lock Haven; up another 
valley to Altoona. This far, you could fly 
even if perhaps it was like a tunnel, valley 
éides with the ceiling across it: there were 
nice long fields along the river. At Altoona 
you sat down. 

You had now only one ridge between you 
and Johnstown, which is the headwaters of 
the Ohio. So, you sat and smoked cigarettes 
and watched the ridge. When it came out of 
the clouds, you hopped into your ship, spi- 
raled up at wide-open throttle, and went for 
that ridge. On top, you picked up the main 
line of the Pennsylvania railroad. You got 
right on the quadruple rail and scooted down 
the incline into Johnstown. There, you got 
on the river and wound your way out to more 
open country. Clever,. ism’t it? Well, I 
found out this was exactly the idea of the 
old Pennsylvania Canal—an engineering 
wonder that flourished just before the rail- 
road age. They took the barges to the very 
same spot. Then they had a marine rail- 
way that-hauled the barges bodily up that 
same ridge, and down that same incline on 
the other side. There they could float away 
to points west. It goes to show: a place 
sends out something like a magnetic fiela— 
a field of ideas. You fly through there, and 
those ideas generate in your mind, 
1m 


Now, flying has changed. You have more 
speed, more radio, perhaps two engines, 
Even. with only one, the forced landing 
obsession has faded out. You try again to 
treat the country with contempt. You try 
to think of it as pure expanse—graph paper, 
yours to make lines on. But it still doesn’t 
work out that way. The country still makes 
itself felt. -In fact, speed sometimes makes 
you feel it more. It’s like a phonograph 
record: the ‘needle has to slide to bring out 
the tune. 

I like to see east change to west. I like 
that moment, on the New York-Pittsburgh- 
St. Louis route, when you get to the last 
ridge, called Laurel Ridge. There, at the 
end, the dislikable Alleghenies are almost 
real mountains. On the brow of the ridge 
facing west, there is a bald, stony strip, 
scoured clean by the west winds and the sleet 
and the rain. An airway beacon stands up 
there, alone. Then the stuff falis 
away uhder you. You slide out across there, 
and you enter the Middle West. It feels dif- 
ferent. It feels easylike. Not that the 


‘ 
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work, you have lots of gas. What’s ahead 
is what matters. And so you study cloud 
shapes, listen to weather reports, and feel 
out the situation ahead. And there, you 
know, comes flat country, come open fields, 
come comfortable cities, big airports, run- 
ways with clear approaches. The squeeze, 
that makes the easterner elbowy and un- 
friendly, squeezes also in flying. In the 
East, airports are small, obstructed by 
power lines, hills, gas works, squeezed in 
between the cemeteries and the insane 
asylums. West of the Alleghenies, they give 
you room. . 

So now, if the ceiling is low, you can 
stay under it and push on; you know the 
terrain gets better all the time. Or you 
can go on top of the overcast; you know 
that when you want to get down, no hills 
will stick up into a low ceiling. And so you 
feel, ahead of time, Way up in the air, that 
certain ease and plenty of the Middle West. 

Presently, you pick up the section lines. 
It is really one of 
the odd sights of the world, and it is strictly 
an air sight: a whole country laid out ina 
mathematical gridwork, in sections 1 mile 
square each; exact, straight sided, lined up 
in endless lanes that run precisely—and I 
mean precisely—north-south and east-west. 
It makes the country look like a giant real- 
estate development, which it is. One sec- 
tion has 640 acres. A quarter section, 160 
acres, is the historical homestead. You sold 


you “Land-office busi- 

ness” used to be done in this matter, and no 
wonder. 

Get this right. These section lines are 


natural landscape—fiat here, a little rolling 
there, a river valley, a pond—just can’t quite 
catch your attention. In fact, the natural 
landscape has long fitted itself to this 
A man has a wood lot, his neighbor 
@ cornfield; the boundary between woods and 
fleld is, of course, the fence line; but the 
fence line is part of the grid. More than 
people know, all their coming and going is 


In fact, from the air, the lines are 
mostly marked by roads. 

For fiying, the section lines are wonderful. 
They make this country in reality just what 


‘You can head the airplane down a section 
line and check your compass. But you 
hardly need a compass, You simply draw 
your course on the map and see what angle 
it makes. Them you cross the sections at 
the same angle. You can’t miss. If you 
want to go exactly west, you get on a fence 
and follow it, The fence presently leaves off; 
the line becomes a highway. The highway 
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haps; but most likely by nothing. It is not 
fortified, and never was: no crowded old 
town, no ring-shaped boulevard where the 
walis used to be. Neither is it like a town I 
once saw in the South—a company town 
with a street plan like the branches of a 
tree with the mill at the root. And it is 
not a village. 

It is always asmall city. Itis laid out with 
streets at right angles, and has at its center 
a little downtown, perhaps only two streets 
crossing each other, perhaps a few blocks. 
In there, it’s naked and stony; it achieves a 
certain businesslike ugliness. There is a 
well-developed parking problem. And at 
night, that downtown core glows with bright 
lights and red neon signs, where the seller 
entertains the buyer and the boy the girl. 

The rest is quiet streets with little houses 
and lots of trees.. It fades out into the farm- 
land in an indifferent way—streets and ave- 
nues already marked out on the ground, but 
still empty. You can tell—it expects to 
grow. Add a few blocks on the outskirts, and 
the downtown gets a bit more stony. Keep 
adding, and Parmerville becomes Blooming- 
ton, Bloomington becomes Springfield, 
Springfield becomes, say, Indianapolis. 

There is always a wrong side of the tracks 
to the town. In the thirties, when the price 
of paint made a bigger difference, this used 
to show up plainly. There is always a giant 
high school, and certain other standard fur- 
niture—a gasoline bulk plant, race track, in- 
stitution (may be a veterans’ hospital, may 
be a teachers college, may be a county poor- 
house). These things are marked on the 
fiying maps, not because it is remarkable that 
a town should have them, but because it 
helps you tell the towns apart. This town 
has its high school at the eastend. If this ic 
the town I think it is, there should be an 
institution on the north edge. Sure, there 
it is. You make a pencil mark on the map 
and fly on. 

Somewhere now, about a third of the way 
across the country, you notice something has 
changed. ‘The fields are bigger; the air is 
clearer. Things have opened up. There is 
less junk around the landscape—I mean by 
junk, I guess, things of which a pilot cannot 
immediately see the sense and purpose: 4 
clump of trees here, a diffsrent-colored patch 
of field there, an old abandoned factory 
building—that sort of thing. The landscape 
is tidier. Each farmhouse sits on its land as 
if it had just been set there; each fence 





‘shows straight and strong, as if it had just 


been strung. Each town seems to say, “Look, 
I am a town.”. Things have a sharper edge 
to them. 

What's happened is that you have crossed 
the line between the forest and the prairie— 
the line that was there in Indian days. The 
white man has cleared the forest and plowed 
the , and has made them both super- 
ficially alike—both farmland. But still the 
difference shows. Maybe it’s the different 
color of the soil. Maybe it’s that up to here, 
the country has been darkened by the last 
poor remnants of the old dark forests—a 
clump of trees, a wood lot—and here the 
trees leave off. Maybe it is simply the drier, 
clearer air. At any rate, you have moved one 
more notch west. 

Here, in the less cluttered country, your 
map reading must change. A town may be so 
that it would rate only a circle, o, fur- 
gets the full treatment. 
as @ 
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ericksburg or Charles’ Rest, or what not. Out 
here, the ordinary man sat himself down, 
founded himself a town, and named it, by 
I like to check them as 
I fiy. Here comes Charlie. Howdy, Riley. 
Wie geht’s, Hoehne. Hello, Kline. Landusky, 
Henderson, Milliken, Goessel, Weir, Swink, 
McPhee, how are you doing? 

Or the man would name the town after a 
Woman of his: Beulah, Maybell, Dolores. I 
had often flown over a town named Beatrice, 
Nebr., and I had thought: “Poor Beatrice, 
whoever you were (farmer’s wife? railroad 
president’s daughter?)—that really wasn't 
much of a present to give a woman.” It isa 
nice town, and all that, but it isn’t exactly— 
you know—it hasn’t got glamor, out here in 
the sun-blasted country between Omaha 
and Wichita. (It hasn’t got glamor if you 
were over Manhattan yesterday and will be 
over the Hollywood hills tomorrow.) Well, I 
came over Beatrice again one night. Now 
people don’t know this, but a town at night 
is the most beautiful thing made by man in 
the past hundred years—especially an Ameri- 
ican town, where they don’t spare the cur- 
rent. A brave sight, too, out there, where 
towns are far apart, with a lot of darkness 
in between., People went out into this vast- 
mess, built a home town here, and lit all 
those lights. A proud sight, just by being 
there. And I thought: “Beatrice, wherever 
you are now, you ought to be proud. It 
looks real nice.” 

Now, halfway across the country come the 
Great Plains. It happens fast, in a matter 
of minutes. A grassy butte sticks up right 
through the fields. A bit of badlands shows 
up. The pattern of the farms opens up to 
detour around it and comes together again. 
A gully shows up—Grand Canyon in minia- 
ture. You know the signs. You are getting 
west another notch. You hitch yourself up 
im your seat and take new notice. 

Ahead the country rises a step, and the 
step is a bluff: its face is eroded; it grins at 
you like the teeth of a skull. As you pass 
over, the farms fall back. The last you see 
of them is a mile-square wheatfield draped 
over some hump, abandoned. It reminds 
you of a wrecked ship.on a beach—tried to 
go where it should not be, and got in trou- 
bie. Ahead are the vast khaki plains, rising 
toward the west. There’s nothing to see 
but vastness, clarity of air, distance. The 
sun glistens on a window of some ranch 
house 50 miles away. A train, very far 
away, is a small black thing under a smoke 
plume, like a ship at sea. 

You head straight out there, and the 
world fades out: badlands, the dry, bare 
hilis. That fellow yammering about the 
“lone prairie’—he’s been there. You sud- 
denly remember you have no water aboard, 
no strong shoes, no big hat. You are lucky 
if you see a ranch hidden deep down in some 
secret canyon in a patch of green. More 
likely, you see next to nothing; a barbed 
wire fence, some cattle, a windmill pumping 
beside a water hole. 

You fall in line and follow the railroad. 
Everybody and everything else does, in that 
country; even the civil airways. Now the 
U.S.A. slenders down to a mere strip—river- 
plus-railroad-plus-highway. Along this strip 
are the irrigated flelds, the towns, the air- 
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land on, but lovingly made, cleared out of - 


along the airway. You go in through that 
gate, and East has changed to West. 
Tir 


The air view is an honest view: “You can’t 
kid me” is your attitude as you look down. 
“So that’s how it is.” For example, the great 
famous dams—Hoover, Norris, Grand Coulee. 
In the ground view, the thing you marvel at 
is how big they are. The glamor photographs 
show them that way—small human figures, 
dwarfed by this gigantic wall behind them. 
Well, from the air, it’s the other way round. 
It strikes you how small they are. Hoover 
Dam especially—it’s actually hard to find. 
The eye sweeps all over the naked rock and 
the shores of Lake Mead before you find it— 
hidden down in a gulch. It makes you smile. 
Some boy has jammed a rock into this stream 
at just the right spot—and has managed to 
dam up one hell of a big lake. Small cause, 
big effect: clever little devil. And that, I’m 
sure, is the correct view. An engineer would 
say so. He would always try to build the 
smallest possible dam, not the biggest. 

Or, New York City. What's it all about? 
On the ground, why you know: Time, Life, 
Look, Quick, Flair, and Harper’s; Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; NBC, CBS, ABC; 
words, ideas, ‘paper of all sorts. But, from 
the air, I regret to state, New York looks 
like a place where steamships tie up to piers. 
The piers catch your eye, not Radio City or 
Wall Street skyscrapers. Manhattan, with 
all those tentacles sticking out into the 
water, looks like some biological exhibit— 
some organ specially developed to draw 
nourishment from the cea. 

The foreground doesn’t hide the back- 
ground. Looking down at a place from the 
air, you see everything, literally, that’s there. 
You may not notice everything; you may not 
understand the half of it; but at least you’ve 
seen it. What's this? Why does it look so 
odd? It’s been amusing, for example, to 
watch the college campuses; the old fake 
Gothic, ivy-covered; the stadium with its 
vast parking space; the new research fac- 
tory; the rows of quonset huts. ‘Taint Ox- 
ford, brother. You run your own private 
census all the time. This thing—why do I 
see more and more of this? Not much can 
happen in the country that you don’t notice, 
often ahead of the papers and magazines. 
For example, much will be written soon 
about our cities, how they have grown in 
area, not to say exploded; how the FHA 
town, way out on the potato fields, is taking 
the place of the tenement; and so on. Why 
sure: pilots have seen that grow for years. 

Everything people do, and perhaps every- 
thing they think, makes its mark sooner or 
later on the ground. (That's what recon- 
naissance is all about.) I used to amuse 
myself, looking down at Washington, by 
tracing the idea of checks and balances in 
the city plan and the shape of buildings. 
I’ve seen, in the South, a little country 
church with a swimming pool behind it: a 
fine point of theological doctrine—baptism 
by total immersion—clearly written into the 
landscape. That is the kind of writing you 
try to read. 

The American landscape is a palim 
Underneath what is written in itt dea, a 
concrete and barbed wire, there is older writ- 


To bring out old writing, a man might 
Photograph a document under trick light. 
The same in-filying. Over the forests of New 
England, winter light is best. The trees must 
be bare, so the eye is not stopped at the tree- 
top livel. There must be snow on the forest 
floor, because’ that lights up the inside of the 
enattr to look down into 

Then you see, underneath the present-da: 
forest, the farms of long ago. They did how 
decent fields there after all. Not decent. to 
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the forest, carefully fenced by stone walls. 
Each rock once was picked up by hand, car- 
ried out of the field, carefully placed. It’s 
said they made their children do that, to 
make them hard-working and God-fearing. 
Stern stuff. It’s all under the forest. The 
forest is still only scrubby; but already it is 
full of dead trees helter-skelter, like virgin 


forest. The 1938 hurricane put them. down, 
and nobody cares. History did a high-speed 
job here. 


The second layer in this palimpsest is in 
strong plain writing: those section lines are 
the main part of it. I believe this was writ- 
ten by Jefferson and perhaps Rousseau, but 
I don’t know. About this, the main feature 
of the U.S. landscape; it is curiously hard to 
find anything in books. But I have often 
admired this scheme. Remember—it was 
drawn up on paper before the country had 
even been explored. The lines were run be- 
fore the people came: so it was literally a 
blueprint for a future society. I think it is 
a diagram of the idea of the social contract: 
homestead by h6mestead, men would sit each 
in his own domain free and equal: each 
man’s domain clearly divided from his neigh- 
bor’s. 

I mean, it wasn’t the only way they could 
have parceled out the country. They could 
have gone out there with manor houses, each 
with a bunch of cottages around it. (You 
do see some of that in the South.) They 
could have built villages nestling around a 
commons and a church. They might have 
built forts. Today, I think, we would build 
a headquarters first. There would be a row 
of houses; a communal water tower, housing 
for bachelor workers, a hospital, a recreation 
area. Radiating out, I imagine, would be 
roads, and off the roads would be the fields, 
The whole development would be star- 
shaped, and right in the center would be of 
course the administration building. 

But they picked the layout where every 
man is his own boss. Even now, this is the 
main feature of the American landscape: The 
square-cornered parcels, big in the West, 
small in the East, big in the country, small 
in the cities, of which each means a man. 
I realize they rent ’em, they are mortgaged, 
they grow the stuff by Government subsidy, 
all that; but it is still true—the design of 
the landscape, seen from the air, is a design 
for independent men. 

In the years I’ve been flying, I have seen 
the American landscape being redrawn. A 
third set of lines has begun to.show up on 
top of the others—a new style. Contour 
plowing is an example. It makes the marble- 
like pattern of fields and furrows, dictated 
not by property lines, but by the terrain. 
It is a new thing—and the new thing goes 
right across those straight, right-angled 
fences. Two farms that are divided by 4 
section line are drawn together by this joint 
pattern. You can tell—two men, one plan. 

Strip farming, too. I remember one eve- 
ning on the Montana prairie. The whole 
plain—those parts that were tilled at all— 
was in a strict rhythm of dark strips of 
fresh-plowed earth, yellow strips of stubble, 
alternating bing- g. The sun shone on 
this pattern, and it almost dizzied the eye— 
like some fantastic checkered fabric. ; 

That does not. just happen by the chance 
judgments of independent operators. You 
could see a marshaling force at work. It 
was, in style, like those newsreel shots you 
used to see before the war, from countries 
since gone under, where “the youth” was 
doing calisthenics onthe parade field. 
“One,” and an acre of humanity was heads; 
“two,” and it was tails. I hurry to say that 
I have nothing against contour plowing or 
strip farming. Flying gives you too vivid 
a view of erosion, of blowing dust, of de- 
stroyed land. I remember the. first time I 
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saw really eroded farms, out in Nebraska, 
in the dry years. I said practically out loud: 
“Well, this, of course, has to stop.” But 
that’s just it—you see these changes in the 


landscape, you understand why they are . 


made, and you can’t mistake the meaning. 
New ideas of society are ; here, and 
a blue pencil works, redrawing the old de- 
signs. 

You see the same thing going on in cities. 
Those “housing projects.” You can tell some- 
one thinks the human resources should be 
stored in bins more orderly, more manage- 
able. And bins are all they are. But the 
funny thing about such architecture or city 
planning is: It makes a lot of sense in the air 
view. Seen from above, straight down, the 
dreary mass takes on a certain rhythm, an 
order, even a wit. This block here, this 
block there, the star-shaped thing in the 
middle. This building brackets that one, 
which brackets that, and so on. The reason 
is, I think, that such things are conceived, 
sketched, approved, by someone who looks 
at humanity in a perspective much like a 
pilot’s: He is way up, on the policymaking 
level, and he looks down on a desk. 

Iv 


What kind of country is this, anyway? 
There is always @ lot of fresh dirt dug up, 
wherever you look. Old Alexander Botts 
gets around with his earthworm tractor and 
fixes the place up to suit himself. The whole 
country bears the tracks of the caterpillars, 
the bulldozers, the listers, the middle- 
busters, the ditchdiggers, the power shovels, 
the dredges, the pipeline-laying outfits. 

- A superhighway goes hellbent. I mean, 
you can see it go. It’s got this far with 
actual pavement, actual traffic; for another 
70 miles, it is fresh-dug dirt. For still an- 
other hundred miles, it is a trace through 
the farmland; it’s started pushing over trees, 
moving houses, cutting hills in two: look at 
it go. It gets to a river, 10 miles broud— 
really a branch of the ocean; you can see 


it’s going to walk right across. The stepping- 
stones are already laid. 
Doughty said of his Arabs that they were 


“unfeaty.” Well, then, the word for those 
people down there is “featy”—big operators. 
Even the farms are all power and precision; 
nothing yokelish, nothing idyllic. I like to 
watch the plowing as I fly over. The plow 
moves fast—faster than any animal could 
pull it. The fellow rides on it. He leaves 
six furrows at a time. You see results even 
_ during the brief minute that you can keep a 
field in sight. A brush seems to be drawing 
fresh brown paint across the green. The 
other day, 3,000 feet somewhere above the 
Corn Belt, we smelled something peculiar. 
Hot wire? Insulation searing? Quick now, 
check switches, check fuses, check meters, 


deep, ship canal. Only it doesn’t really go 
across, it exists only in séctions. They 
changed their minds. 

They get big results. At least they get big 
production. I remember India from the air. 
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to carry the stuff away: most of the stuff 
gets eaten right in the villages; there is not 
enough net production to make visible signs 
in the 


Over here, you can see the stuff: the wheat 
shows even in upstate New 

York, along the St. Lawrence, in huge grain 
elevators with steamships docked at their 
base. ‘Through much of the West, grain ele- 
vators stand like skyscrapers. Cattle? Acres 
of cattle, brown and white mottled, in the 
corrals and stockyards. Fruit? By the train- 
load, going east from California. Cotton— 
bales in huge piles. Iron ore: All the railroad 
tracks near Lake Superior are covered with 
the rust-colored dust, spilled off the cars; on 
the'Great Lakes, the ore boats make a steady 

m all summer long. 

It is a shirt-sleeve country. Gracious liv- 
ing, so-called, has made few traces in the 
landscape. ‘You do see places on the eastern 
seaboard that make you think: “Hey, Mack, 
who do you think you are? Come out from 
behind that chateau. I knew you when you 
used to eat down at Joe’s Diner.” Well, half 
an hour west of tidewater, all nonsense stops, 
and it doesn’t start again till you reach 
Hollywood. 

The cities, too, such monsters as Chicago, 
turn out to be, when you fly over them, still 
mostly earth, with, light, wooden, modest 
houses on it. Sometimes this still strikes 
me; If you had asked me when I was a boy in 
Europe, I would have said that the Americans 
(such as are not cowboys) must of course live 
in some superurban way, in penthouses 
among the sk Somehow it pleases 
me that they don’t. Those factories that 
glow from inside at night with bluish light; 
those highways—the masters of them live in 
little houses ip some tree-lined street. 


The Outlook for Legislation That Will 
Affect Business in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WILSON... Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most articulate spokesmen in the field of 
economics is our esteemed colleague from 
Missouri, the Honorable Tuomas B. Cur- 
Tis. Mr. Curtis recently reviewed the 
legislative action we have been engaged 
in during this session of the 86th Con- 
gress and speculates on what we might 
expect in the next session. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 


(By Hon. TaHomas B. Curtis of Missouri) 
I am always hesitant about making any 
forecasts 
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that were introduced in the first session 
do not have to be reintroduced. Bills that 
were reported out of committee or passed by 
one body remain in status quo and do not 
have to retrace their legislative steps. 

A great deal of what will happen depends 
upon the economic condition of the Nation. 
Those who erroneously judged what the first 
session would produce, I believe did so be- 
cause they had not anticipated the rather 
unexpected rate of recovery from the reces- 
sion. However, there is little question that 
this rapid recovery enabled President Eisen- 
hower to maintain his position of cutting 
back on new appropriations contemplated 
by the Congress and took the steam out of the 
bold and imaginative program that major- 
ity leader Senator LYNDON JOHNSON an- 
nounced for the Congress in January 1959. 

A great deal of what the next Congress 
will do depends upon the concern and inter- 
est shown by the people. Certainly there 
would have been no Landrum-Griffin Labor 
Act if the people, by and large, had not 
shown an unexpected interest in anti-labor- 

ng legislation. I used the adjec- 
tive “unexpected” advisedly, because for 
several months the Congress dragged 
through its and its marking up a 
labor management bill without any political 
leaders of the Congress seemingly aware of 
the fact that the people were deeply con- 
cerned about what the Congress was or was 
not doing. It is perfectly true that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the press, and radio and 
television commentators did an unusually 
good job of simplifying in a rather accurate 
manner what the true and somewhat com- 
plicated issues were, but if the people had 
not been interested in the matter I am satis- 
fied that the news media would have drifted 
off to reporting other issues with which they 
thought the people might be concerned. 

I take the trouble to develop this thought 
a bit because you gentlemen here, and your 
counterparts throughout the Nation, have 
it in your power to no little degree to deter- 
mine what the legislation affecting business 
for 1960 will be. 

Business (as @ whole) showed no concern 
about three pieces of legislation passed in 
the last session of the Congress which, in my 
opinion, deeply affected all American busi- 
ness, The only concern shown was by the 
businesses immediately affected by the three 
pieces c? legislation. The complexion of the 
private enterprise system was considerably 
affected by these measures. 

As a politician and a legislator, I have be- 
come quite conscious of a politically active 
and surprisingly powerful group who do con- 
cern themselves with the more lasting effects 
of specific pieces of legislation upon the com- 
plexion of the private enterprise system. 
The difficulty is, as far as I am concerned, 
that this group believes that a federally 


more politically active in promoti thi 
basic idea. To do this, me : 


eee 
good attaining this goal and the 
analysis publicized for political effect. 

The first law was the increase of taxation 
on the life insurance companies by about 
90 percent. Why does this concern the pri- 
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the retirement of our people and spreading 
‘the risks to them from death and disability. 
There is no question that the ability of the 
private insurance companies to meet the so- 
cial problems I have referred to has been 
seriously cut down as a result of this tax 
increase. The insurance industry can live 
with the taxload, but it will find it difficult 
to keep pace with the growing needs of our 
people in these areas. In essence, we are 
merely substituting Federal Government 
capital formation and bureaucratic adminis- 
tration for private capital formation and 
private administration. 

The second law was the extension of the 
Renegotiations Act. Why did this law effect 
the private enterprise system and not just 
the aviation companies who claimed to be 
hurt by its existence and its administration? 
Because this law sets the entire climate for 
doing business with the Military Establish- 
ment which spends the bulk of the Federal 
moneys for goods and services. The present 
procurement practices of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, affected as they are, by the Rene- 
gotiations Act are not in accord with the 
basic principles of a free and competitive 
market. Indeed, they tend to weaken and 
Gestroy competition in the marketplace and 
substitute in its stead competition in a 
bureaucracy. 

The third law was the cut in the excise 
tax on telephones. Why should a relatively 
minor cut in an excise tax in an isolated 
area affect all business? Primarily because 


it was one other break in the line against 


tax reduction until basic reform and tax 
reduction can be brought about. Last year 
it was the railroads and the truckers who 
broke the line; this year the telephone com- 
panies, Are we to presume that these two 
excises were the most economically damag- 
ing taxes or tax rates in our Federal tax sys- 
tem? Or are we to conclude, as I am afraid 
we must, that these were the two taxes con- 
cerning which the most political pressure was 
generated for their easing? Secondarily, the 
telephone excise-tax cut, like the freight 
excise-tax cut the year before, was accom- 
plished at the sacrifice of important consti- 
tutional and congressional procedures which, 
from a practical standpoint, means much to 
business. Both of these cuts were accom- 
plished by an amendment in the Senate to 
® House tax bill on another subject. Under 
the Constitution, the House alone can origi- 
mate tax legislation, and, under proper con- 
gressional procedure, only amendments ger- 
mane to that House bill can be made by the 
Senate. Under Senate procedures, there is 
no way of protecting a tax bill on the floor 
of the Senate, as there is in the House, 
through the granting of the traditional 
closed rule against all amendments by the 


* Rules Committee. The floodgates of Senate- 


originated tax legislation through improper 
amendments to House bills have been opened 
up by both the railroads and the telephone 
companies in their ill-considered haste to 
heip their own causes. Along with the Sen- 
ate amendment to cut back the telephone 
excise tax, another Senate amendment to 
eliminate the stock-dividend credit almost 
prevailed. If this had been accomplished, 
the limited good attained in shifting some 
investment capital in the private sector of 
our economy would too quickly have been 
lost. I know nothing that would have been 
more damaging to the private-enterprise sys- 
tem if this had occurred. Business should 
examine congressional procedures and also 
the composition of the present 25-member 
House Ways and Means Committee to deter- 
mine whether it is to their interest to con- 
tinue to undermine the time-tested and 
beneficial procedure which vests the taxing 
essentially in the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 
To recapitulate, what happens in the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress which affects 
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business depends greatly upon the economic 
a-taion ie country. It also depends 
upon what businessmen themselves do or do 
not do. 

There are some smal! clouds on the hori- 
zon which should alert us to the possibility 
that 1960 will not be the great boom year 
presently predicted. However, if 1960 does 
live up to its expectations, I do not believe 
there will be very much legislation which 
specifically affects business passed. ‘There 
will be no tax revision or tax reduction of 
any consequence. I regret to make this pre- 
diction, because I feel very strongly that tax 
revision is badly needed. Indeed, if basic 
tax reform does not come soon, we are going 
to have another recession, largely as a 
result of our tax structure. The hear- 
ings on basic tax reform this year that the 
Ways and Means Committee has scheduled 
this fall will be as unproductive legislative- 
wise as were the hearings the committee held 
the first session. The Treasury Department 
still remains unconvinced that there is such 
a thing as the law ef diminishing returns in 
taxation and looks at each propcesed tax re- 
vision which lowers a rate or removes an 
item from the tax base, even though the 
rate or the item clearly impedes healthy 
economic growth, as a loss of tax revenue. 
Even though our knowledge of economics is 
still quite primitive, surely the gross under- 
estimates and overestimates of Federal reve- 
nues by the Treasury Department over a 
period of years, resulting from its failure 
to estimate economic growth or recession 
accurately, should convince Treasury that 
economic growth alone produces billions of 
dollars of additional revenue and recession 
cuts out billions of dollars of revenue. 

There is no question in my mind that the 
Congress will take the interest ceiling off 
long-term Federal bonds. Possibly we may 
not even wait for the second session of Con- 
gress for this to come about. The money 
market may become so acute in the next 
month that a special session will be called 
to accomplish this purpose. The failure of 
the Congress to act responsibly in the field 
of Federal debt management by giving to 
President Eisenhower the power he requested 
to sell long-term Federal bonds in the mar- 
ketplace has produced one of the clouds 
on fhe economic horizon that I mentioned, 

It is fantastic that the Democratic lead- 
ers of the Congress should be willing to risk 
the economic health of our country in the 
hopes of maintaining a public image they 
believe their party has of being against high 
interest rates. In the first place, if this 
image exists, it is based upon illusion—not 
reality—and, therefore, cannot long remain. 
In the second place, refusing to face up to 
reality will cause higher interést rates than 
necessary. The large Federal debts resulting 


from continued deficit financing cause high 


interest rates, and further deficit financing 
will make it worse. Yet, up to the present, 
@ do-nothing course is the one the Demo- 
cratic leaders of the Congress have steered. 

I have mentioned the pressures on the 
Congress to expand the social security pro- 
gram. ‘There are two basic areas in which 
the increase will come about: (1) Raising 
the base wage upon which social security 
taxes are based. The theory is that since the 
program was first enacted the average wage 
in the United States has increased greater 
than the previous increase made in the 
social security base wages; (2) extending 
the coverage to include hospitalization and 
medical costs (the Forand bill). At the 
present time I regretfully predict that 
legislation along both these lines will prob- 
ably be enacted at the next session of the 
Congress. Social security taxes will be in- 
creased, the usual—to go into 
effect after the 1960 elections, the increased 
benefits to go into effect shortly before. All 
of this increased tax will, of course, be re- 
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fiected rather quickly in an increase in the 
cost of living index. 

Inflation is apt to be out in the open be- 
fore the second session is too far along. In 
this event stand-by controls over credits 
and some prices probably will be voted. The 
President probably would veto the bill and 
the veto be unsustained. 

New Federal appropriations will be stepped 
up and*the Federal expenditure rate will be 
increased. Through juggled bookkeeping, 
however, a semblance of a balanced budget 
will be presented. The net result, however, 
will be inflationary because expenditures 
will exceed revenues. 

There will probably be some legislation 
liberalizing the tax treatment on foreign in- 
vestment, but there will be no extension of 
the Western Hemisphere Trading Corpora- 
tion Act with its 14 percent tax differential 
to others areas of the world. 

Regrettably, there still will be no sensi- 
ble farm program. Nor will there be coordi- 
nation of the various foreign aid programs. 
There may be some real steps taken toward 
military unifications in the procurement and 
distribution field; but there ‘will be little 
movement of the Federal Government and, 
in particular, the military out of the fields 
of private enterprise they have usurped. 
Twenty-six and one-half billion dollars of 
military surpluses will be dumped at the 
same time we are generating more surpluses 
through inefficiency and triplicate procure- 
ment procedures. 

There probably will be a correction of the 
Small Business Lending Corporation Act to 
permit holding companies to enter the field. 
There probably will be an extension of the 
investment trust tax treatment to include 
equity holdings in real estate. 

There probably will be some increase in 
minimum wage and some extension of it. 
After all, this is an election year and the 
party in control of the Congress will go a 
long way to smooth down the ruffied feathers 
of the powerful national labor leaders. The 
only factor that might change this picture 
is our export-import picture. Competition 
in foreign trade is reaching the point where 
the national labor leaders are becoming con- 
cerned about whether our costs will hurt us 
in the foreign market. The attitude of the 
labor leaders in Western Europe where com- 
petition in the foreign trade market has al- 
ways been a powerful economic force toward 
increased labor costs should give us an indi- 
cation of what the attitude of our own labor 
leaders might be. 

There will be great pressure basically to 
alter the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram to federalize it. I do not believe this 
pressure, even under the climate of an elec- 
tion year and the desire to placate the labor 
leaders, will be sufficient to change a system 
which has proven to be quite successful in 
three recessions. However, a downturn in 
the economy and an upturn in unemploy- 
ment could rapidly change this picture. 

I believe something will come out of the 
studies the Joint Economic Committee is 
presently engaged in, into the problems of 
price stability, maximum employment, and 
economic growth. My own hopes are that 
something will be done in the area of anti- 
trust legislation and not in the area of credit 
and price controls. I think those who believe 
in the private enterprise system must rec- 
ognize that if the marketplace is not kept 
free and competitive the pressures on the 
political government to regulate prices ad- 
ministratively are vastly increased. Much is 
gained through self-discipline, but I find 
entirely too little self-discipilne in our s0- 
ciety in all phases of social and economic 
action. 

To sum up, I think the second sessions of 
the Congress will produce little legislation 
that will affect business, y because 
President Eisenhower will veto most meas- 
ures that the Congress would pass through 
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the political pressures that I have mentioned 
and, in most instances, I believe the Con- 
gress will sustain the vetoes. On the other 
hand, I believe there are so many basic 
things that need correction, to recapitulate: 
Tax laws, farm program, military unifica- 
tion, fiscally sound foreign aid—that busi- 
ness and the economic welfare of the Nation 
will be adversely affected by the predicted 
inaction of the second session of the 86th 
Congress, 





Import Restrictions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 





previous occasions I have discussed with 


my colleagues here on the Senate floor 
the problem of excessive oil imports, a 
matter of continuing concern to this Na- 
tion and particularly to my State of 
Kansas. As you know, following many, 
many months of careful study and de- 
liberation, President Eisenhower insti- 
tuted the mandatory oil import program 
under authority granted him by Con- 
gress by the so-called National Defense 
Amendment—section 8 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958. 

The program has now been in opera- 
tion about 6 months. Although it has 
not solved all of the problems of the in- 
dependent oil producer arising from ex- 
cessive imports, it has reversed the dan- 
gerous trends that were leading this Na- 
tion down the path of complete depend- 
ence on foreign oil. 

Not long ago I received a copy of a 
letter addressed to some of my distin- 
guished colleagues from New England 
in which the Independent Oil Men’s As- 
sociation of New England, Inc., referred 
to my remarks made here on the Senate 
floor regarding the operation of the im, 
port program! 

The New England group was somewhat 
critical. of my appraisal of the program, 
particularly as it applies to imports of 
residual fuel oil. 

Understandably, there are differences 
of opinion on this important issue. For 
that reason, I wish to place in the Recorp 
copies of this exchange of correspond- 
ence in order that my colleagues may 
have the benefit of the two points of view. 
Also I would like to include for the Rrec- 
orD a recent letter to the membership of 
the Independent Petroleum Association 
of America from its general counsel, Rus- 
sell B. Brown, covering the latest develop- 
ments on this matter. 

Again, let me say that the program has 
stemmed the tide of excessive oil imports 
and in my opinion, is serving the overall 
best interest of the security and welfare 
of the Nation. "ee 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sepremser 8, 1959. 


Senator Gzrorcz D. AIKen, ; 
Senator Prescort S. BusH, 
Senate Office Building 
‘Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senators: On page 16 of the 
August Oil Producer’s Independent Petro- 
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leum Association of America trade magazine, 
there appeared an article which referred to 
both of you specifically. 

This article claimed that Senator Car.son’s 
remarks on the floor of Congress were ef- 
fective in reducing opposition to the man- 
datory oil import program, and that New 
England Congressmen were “reassessing their 
ideas about the import program.” While I 
feel that you were probably unimpressed, al- 
though courteously attentive to the Sena- 
tor’s arguments, I should like to react to it 
in the hope that, by such, you can more 
easily substantiate your current position, 

Senator CaRLSON bases his arguments on 
the premise that the Presidential order of 
March 10 is in the best interests of national 
security. 

We in New England do not agree with the 
premise and feel that the President was mis- 
informed; hence, do not agree with the con- 
clusions which Senator CarLson reaches. 

I should like to reiterate that oil has in- 
ternational significance, and in times of 
emergency the whole must be considered. 
Certainly, this is a basic tenet of any dis- 
cussion of our national security needs. 

Several facts indicate that the United 
States’ needs healthy available imports 
equally as much as, if not more than, 
@ government dominated and protected do- 
mestic oil industry. 

First, to protect our allies, the U.S. oil in- 
dustry in the past, in cooperation with Vene- 
gzuela, supplied oijl-short Europe with prod- 
uct during the Suez crisis. In the future, it 
is entirely possible that the United States, 
especially (being a met importer of pe- 
troleum products), may be required to rély 
heavily upon neighbors for fucivas they have 
on us. To ask these neighbors to find new 
markets now may mean that such fuel may 
not be available at a future time when we 
need it most. Obviously, we cannot even 
now produce all we need, let alone in such 
an emergency. 

Second, so far as the east coast is con- 
cerned, it is shorter from Venezuela to Bos- 
ton than it is from the gulf, and since nei- 
ther the existing pipeline facilities nor any 
other means of transport are adequate to 
carry the needed volume of fuel, it must be 
concluded that the shortest line may well be 
the safest, in the interest of national secu- 
rity, so far as the industrial east coast Is 
concerned. 

Third, since the United States of America 


dollars, starting with the Marshall plan), we 
must continue to-support our neighbors and 
help their economies flourish. The United 
States of America encouraged foreign in- 
vestments by U.S. oil concerns, asked that 
these concerns be treated equitably, and cah- 
not pull out without disrupting the econo- 
mies of U.S. citizens and foreign nations. 
The biggest apparent contradiction which 
I find in the Senator’s remarks is that he 
credits the mandatory controls system with 


the import system), then 
turns and states there has been a net re- 
duction in dollars recovered, and assures 
readers that Government surveillance will 
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adding apples and oranges is significant to 

the argument. 

Looking at his price comparison, I should 

like to use figures seasonably comparable, 

rather than taking a February price and 
compeny it with a June price. Also, since 

residual oll now costs New Englanders 10 

cents a barrel more today (when there is a 

glut of oil on the world market) than it did 

before the import controls (or the Senator's 

speech), I shall use September 1 figures for 
the last several years: 

No. 6, Boston, tank car: 1953, $2.29; 1954, 
$2.19; 1955, $2.69;. 1956, $2.83; 1957, $2.96; 
1958, $2.46; 1959, $2.56. 

While the Suez crisis understandably bid 
the price of No. 6 to a high level, it is equally 
understandable why after the crisis, under 
free competition, it would normally seek 
somewhat lower levels. What is alarming, 
however, is that No. 6 price should jump 10 
éents a barrel between 1958 and 1959, at a 
time when oil is flowing out of everyone's 
ears. Clearly, the mandatory program is the 
basis for the increase. 

As to the director of the program deter- 
mining if price increases are just and proper, 
I take the liberty of stating that Uncle Sam 
has been unsuccessful in finding a price that 
is just and reasonable for the gas producer, 
since the famous Phillips decision of 1954 (in 
which 8 prior years of litigation failed to also 
set successful criteria for judging what is just 
and reasonable). 

This editor sympathizes with the marginal 
farmer and the oil producer. However, the 
sympathy should end when we must support 
marginal operations which cost us so heavily 
in subsidy and control, which becomes a bur- 
den to our total citizenry, and also has the 
effect of stifling progressive domestic pro- 
ducers who cannot get themselves extricated 
from Government control and grow normally. 
This helps neither the producer nor the con- 
sumer in the long run. 

Cordially, 
INDEPENDENT O1L MEN’s ASSOCIATION, 
Wirrep H. Hau, Executive Secretary. 

Mr, WiLFrep H. Hatt, 

Ezecutive Secretary, Independent Oil Men’s 
Association of New England, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

: Dear Mr. Hatz: I appreciate your sending 

me a copy of your letter of September 8 to 

Senator Arken and Senator Bus, wherein 

you take issue with my contention that the 

Presidential order of March 10 limiting oil 

imports is in the best interest of national 

security. 

At the outset, I would like to point out 
that perhaps no issue has had such careful 
study and consideration on the part of Gov- 
ernment as that of oil imports. You may 
disagree and it may be that you have infor- 
mation superior to that available to the 
Government but both the executive branch 
and the Congress, after several years diligent 
study, have concluded that it is essential in 
the interest of national security to encour- 
age the exploratory and development efforts 
of the domestic petroleum industry and that 
to do so, it is necessary to place a reasonable 
limitation on oil imports. 

The action taken by the President is ex- 
tremely moderate. It is not drastic or pre- 
cipitate in . This is evidenced by the 
fact that total petroleum imports during the 
last half of this year are estimated to average 
1,630,000 barrels daily as compared with 
1,750,000 barrels daily for the last 6 months 
of 1958. It is obvious, therefore, that any 
contention of drastic effect either here at 
home or-abroad cannot be attributed to the 
President’s oil import program. ! 

In your letter you refer to the United 
States as “being a net importer of petroleum 
products,” and conclude that as a result the 
United States in the future may be required 
to rely upon outside sources for its petroleum 
requirements. You further state: “Obviously, 
Wwe cannot even now produce all we need.% 
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Tt fe true that the United States is now a 
a importer of petroleum products but it 

erroneous to conclude that this is evidence 
that we are not self-sustaining. The fact 
is that domestic production of crude oil 
presently is substantially shut-in. Almost 
8 million barrels daily, approximately one- 
third of our productive capacity to produce 
crude oil, is shut-in for lack of market. This 
is. more than total imports. Of course, no 
one is advocating that all oil imports be 
eliminated. 

Purther in your letter you state: “We must 
continue to support our neighbors and help 
their economies flourish.” I fully agree with 
this general proposition but in applying it 
I feel that we must use a degree of reason. 
In the first place, the domestic petroleum 
industry has made a very substantial contri- 
bution in carrying out the objective you 
state. Since World War II oil imports have 
roughly tripled. An examination of what 
has happened since 1955 is further reveal- 
ing. Since then domestic production has 
been almost static whereas most foreign 
areas have enjoyed substantial increases. 
For example, comparing 1958 production with 
1955 production, the picture is as follows: 


Percent 
Peed States... ccc ec wwnoucoccces —1.5 
a, neem acumen +20.5 
DED SNE. on wa ececnewsenonesasses +31.0 
en wakamenennmine +21.6 


During this same period, imports into the 
United States from each of these areas have 
increased very substantially. 

It seems to me that these facts demon- 

strate that the domestic petroleum industry 
has made a substantial contribution to the 
economies of the other oil-producing areas 
in the world. 
. You state that you find an apparent con- 
tradiction in my statements that US. drill- 
ing activity has increased since the manda- 
tory oil limtation was imposed and that sta- 
bility in the producers’ market is still lack- 
ing. I believe that you will find that these 
statements are compatible. Statistics indi- 
cate that there has been some improvement 
in drilling activity as reflected by the fact 
that during 1959 the total wells drilled is 
some 6 percent above 1958. I am confident 
that this increase in activity is due to an 
anticipated improved market situation on 
the part of oil producers. It is true, how- 
ever, that so far under the oil import pro- 
gram domestic production has not increased 
as expected and crude prices have declined. 
For these reasons, domestic producers have 
not had the improvement in market outlet 
which is essential to a sustained expansion of 
drilling activity. 

In your letter you further state that you 
question my price analysis and cite the fact 
that residual fuel oil in September 1959 sells 
in Boston at $2.56 as compared with $2.46 in 
September 1958. You overlook, however, 
that the September 1959 price of $2.56 con- 
tinues to be substantially below the $2.96 
price in September 1957, the $2.83 price in 
September 1956, or the $2.69 price in Sep- 
tember 1955. I doubt that you will find 
many other commodities which are selling 
— below their price of September 
- 

It appears to me that there is ample evi- 
Gence that the President’s oil import pro- 
gram has not operated to impose unreason- 
able prices upon consumers. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK CARLSON. 
INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C. 
To the Members of the Independent Petro- 
.... leum Association of America: 

Despite a marked improvement in general 

‘business conditions during the past year, the 
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domestic petroleum industry continues in 
an unhealthy state. Low production allow- 
ables, uneconomic refinery runs, burdensome 
inventories of refined products and weaken- 
ing prices are evidence of the industry's 
problem. 

Although the present situation is serious, 
the outlook is not hopeless. No one doubts 
the demand for oil will imcrease in the 
future. This requres a healthy, expanding 
industry—not an industry weakened by de- 
pressed prices and reduced output. 

Looking ahead, there are certain encourag~- 
ing factors that could provide a basis for a 
renewed confidence and a further realiza~- 
tion of the domestic industry's potential. 
The problem of burdensome inventories is 
being corrected by restricting crude oil pro- 
duction, but there is an urgent need for a 
more realistic level of refinery operations. 
An improved inventory position and increas- 
ing seasonal demands within the next 60 to 
90 days should result in a substantial re- 
covery in crude oil production from the 
present depressed level. It is essential that 
prices also recover to meet the higher costs 
of providing additional supplies. 

Looking ahead, the mandatory import 
program is one of the encouraging factors. 
Under the program for the remaining months 
of this year, total imports of crude and 
products are scheduled to be about 200,000 
barrels daily less than during the same 
period last year and at least 500,000 barrels 
daily below what they would have been had 
import trends continud. 

Experience may prove that the current im- 
port limitations are not adequate to accom- 
plish the long-range objective of maintain- 
ing a healt domestic industry. Progress 
has been made, however, with imports no 
longer taking an increasing share of the 
market in the United States. 

The need to continue the import program 
on a firm basis has become increasingly ob- 
vious. It is disturbing, therefore, to be 
faced with widespread attacks on the pro- 
gram and efforts to undermine its effective- 
ness. During recent weeks, much of this 
effort has been directed at the limitations 
on imports of residual fuel oil. 

Public statements as to possible shortages 
of residual fuel oil have been made by offi- 





U.S. refinery market 








Source: Platt’s Oilgram Price Service. 


These low prices are inconsistent with the 
existence, or even the threat, of shortages. 
Likewise, inventories of residual fuel oil are 
adequate. In fact, these.inventories exceed 
the “desirable” levels as submitted to the 
Texas Railroad Commission by the execu- 
tives of 24 companies including Jersey 
Standard last March. This testimony showed 
a desired level of about 50 million barrels 
of residual fuel stocks as of November 1, 
1959. Actual inventories on September 11, 
when residual stocks normally are less than 
on November 1, amounted to 59 million bar- 
rels, or 9 million barrels above the consensus 
of the 24 companies as well as Jersey’s own 
estimate. ' 

Imports of residual fuel oil during July 
(the latest month for which official figures 
are available, provide further evidence that 
there is no threat of shortage or need to 
increase import quotas. In that month, ac- 
cording to a recent analysis by the Interior 
Department, less than 12 percent of the total 
allocation for the last 6 months was im- 
ported. In contrast, July imports amounted 
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cials of importing companies, such as the 
address last week at the meeting of the 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion by Mr. M. A. Wright, a director of 
Jersey Standard. 

Mr. Wright stated: “The members of the 
oil industry who are in the heavy fuel oil 
business anticipate a difficult time in supply- 
ing their customers this winter. Present 
forecasts indicate sizable shortages-under the 
existing import allocations.” 

One effect of statements such as the one 
above is to scare the public and thereby 
lessen confidence in the industry. Here is 
an Official of one of the largest suppliers of 
this product telling his customers there will 
be a shortage. A Washington newspaper re- 
ported that Mr. Wright had “warned the 
country” regarding this shortage. 

The loss of public confidence from such 
statements is reflected in the fact that Con- 
gressmen and Senators from various New 
England States have expressed concern as to 
possible residual fuel oil shortages to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

I do not believe it is either justifiable or 
constructive to create fear and doubt in the 
minds of the consumers as to the ability of 
the industry to meet our oil requirements, 
particularly by people who have it within 
their power to avoid such shortages. 

It was both gratifying and commendable 
that Capt. M. V. Carson, Jr., Oil Import Ad- 
ministrator, quickly pointed out that there 
is no evidence indicating any shortage will 
occur. 

In report No. 795 of June 11, 1959, I pointed 
out that the evidence clearly showed there 
was an ample supply, rather than a shortage, 
of residual fuel. This was supported by the 
fact that residual fuel prices had declined by 
20 to 30 percent during the past 2 years. 
Developments since June substantiate the 
conclusion that adequate supplies of residual 
are available under the import program. 
Further, these developments support the 
Government’s policy of maintaining the 
limitations on imports of this product. 

For example, prices of residual fuel con- 
tinue at relatively low levels. This is re- 
fiected in the following table: 





Residual fuel oil prices per barrel 





Feb. 1, 1958 | Feb. 1, 1959 | June 1, 1959 | Sept. 1, 1959 





$2. 35 $2. 00 $2. 00 $2.00 
2.75 2. 37 2. 37 2. 37 
1.45 1. 90 1. 60 1.40 
2. 70 2.15 2.15 2.15 


to 14 percent of the 6-month total import 
volume in 1957 and 1958. In other words, 
imports of residual fuel oil have been less 
than normal. This indicates there was no 
fear on the part of importing companies at 
that time of any impending shortage. 

Finally, the basic purpose and underlying 
intent of the import program is the assur- 
ance of adequate supplies of all petroleum 
products for the American consumer. ‘The 
program specifically guards against short- 
ages or unreasonable prices. 

There are means within the current pro- 
gram which assure petroleum consumers of 
adequate supplies at reasonable prices. They 
are: 


1. A provision which gives the Govern- 
ment flexibility on a month-to-month basis 
to review the existing residual fuel oil allo- 
cations and revise them upward or down- 
ward as demand increases or declines. 

2. Importing companies can bring in more 
low gravity crude and process it for a higher 
yield of residual, 
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8. As Captain Carson stated, companies 
which have imported their maximum under 
the Government’s allocation could, should a 
spot deficiency occur, purchase residual from 
other importers or domestic refiners. 

We have suggested that, if and when cir- 
cumstances might change so as to justify 
increased imports of residual fuel, it would 
be desirable to provide that each importer 
having an allocation to import crude oil 
would have the option to import residual 
fuel on a barrel-for-barrel basis to be charged 
against his crude oil allocation. The large 
importers of crude oil (who generally are 
the large suppliers of residual) would then 
be in a position to provide additional resid- 
ual fuel at any time at reasonable prices. 

The fundamental problem today is sur- 
plus, not shortages, depressed prices, not un- 
réasonable prices. Restoring the industry to 
a healthy condition, capable of meeting the 
increasing demands of the future, is the real 
matter that should be of mutual concern to 
industry, Government, and the general 
public. 

Very truly yours, 
Russet B. Brown, 
General Counsel. 





The United Nations Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space: Ac- 
complishments and Implications for 
Legal Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


- OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I present an address given by Mrs. Eilene 
Galloway, special consultant of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, at the 10th Annual Con- 
gress of the International Astronautical 
Federation. The address was given at 
the second space law colloquium held 
on September 4, 1959, Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, England. 


The address follows: 

THE UNITED NaTIons AD Hoc COMMITTEE ON 
THE PEACEFUL UsEs oF OUTEN SPACE: Ac- 
COMPLISHMENTS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR 
LEGAL PROBLEMS 

(An address by Eilene Galloway, special 
consultant, Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences, U.S. Senate, presented 
at the 10th Annual Congress, Internation- 
al Astronautical Federation, Space Law 
Colloquium, Lincoln’s Inn, London, Eng- 
land, September 4, 1959) 

THE CHALLENGE TO THE LEGAL AND SCIENTIFIC 

PROFESSIONS 


Since the International Astronautical 
Federation held its first colloquium on the 
law of outer space at The Hague in 1958, his- 
toric steps have been taken by the United 
Nations toward the objective of an orderly 
development of the international forces re- 
leased by the space age. It is important to 
include an account of these recent U.N. ac- 
tivities in the of the second 
space law colloquium because of their sig- 
nificance both to the IAF as an organization 
‘and to its members as individuals. 

That the talents of lawyers and scientists 
should be brought to bear simultaneously 
upon the problems of outer space was rec- 
ognized by the United Nations in its first 
organized 





to this subject. The 
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work was facilitated by the solid background 
of analysis which the international legal and 
scientific professions had furnished through 
the years. The foresight revealed in the 
studies on space law which were published 
during the decade prior to the launching of 
the first earth satellite meant that future 
courses of action could be charted with 
much greater assurance than would other- 
wise have been possible. Close coordination 
between scientists and lawyers enabled the 
working committees of the United Nations 
to estimate the probable consequences of 
successful space exploration for mankind as 
a whole. 

The need for foresighted thinking direct- 
ed toward the rational solution of space age 
problems will continue to be a challenge to 
individuals and organizations during a pe- 
riod of rapid scientific and technological 
progress. Laws, treaties, and conventions 
could restrict or encourage space projects. 
Unregulated activities could ultimately de- 
feat their own ends in vital segments of 
space activities, e.g., in the use of radio fre- 
quencies for obtaining satellite data. The 
protection of the common interest of man- 
kind in space activities will require contin- 
uous and harmonious working relationships 
between the professions of science and law. 

If we are to make a maximum contribution 
toward the solution of these problems dur- 
ing the forthcoming year, we must know 
what progress has been made thus far; what 
questions require study and analysis on a 
priority basis; and how we-can work effec- 
tively through official and recognized non- 
governmental organizations to achieve the 
benefits of international cooperation. 
UNITED NATIONS AD HOC COMMITTEE ON THE 

PEACEFUL USES OF OUTER SPACE 


On December 13, 1958, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations passed a reso- 
lution establishing the Ad Hoc Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space The 
common interest of mankind in the explora- 
tion of outer space was recognized, and the 
use of this new environment for peaceful 
purposes was stressed. The General Assembly 
especially wished “to avoid the extension of 
present national rivalries into this new field” 
and commended the pattern of scientific co- 
operation so successfully developed in the 
program, of the International Geophysical 
Year. Attention was called to the provision 
of article 2, paragraph 1, of the United Na- 
tions Charter which provides that “the Or- 
ganization is based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all its members.” The 
point of view of the General Assembly was 
that the most complete information concern-, 
ing the problems involved in the peaceful 
uses of outer space would have to be obtained 
before specific programs could be recome- 
mended.* 

The membership of the ad hoc committee 
represented 18 nations from widely distribut- 
ed parts of the globe: Argentine, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Poland, Sweden, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, United Arab Republic, United King- 
dom_of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the United States of America. The come 
mittee was requested to submit its report to 
the 14th General Assembly whose meeting 
would be held in New York in the autumn 


of 1959. Full information was requested on 


the following subjects: 

(a) The activities and resources of the 
United Nations, its specialized agencies and of 
other international bodies relating to the 
peaceful uses of outer space; 

(b) The area of international cooperation 
and programs in the peaceful uses of outer 
space which could appropriately be under- 
taken under United Nations auspices to the 
benefit of states irrespective of the state of 
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their economic or scientific development, tak- 
ing into account the following proposals, 
among others: 

(i) Continuation on a permanent basis of 
the outer space research now being carried 
on within the framework of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year; 

(ii) Organization of mutual exchange and 
dissemination of information on outer space 
research; and 

(ili) Coordination of national research 
programs for the study of outer space, and 
the rendering of all possible assistance and 
help toward their realization. 

(c) The future organizational arrange- 
ments to facilitate international cooperation 
in this field within the framework of the 
United Nations; 

(d) The nature of legal problems which 
may arise in the carrying out of programs 
to explore outer space.* 

The Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland decided not to participate in the work 
of the committee, the reason advanced by 
the Soviet delegate, Mr. Sobolev, being that 
“its membership has a one-sided character 
and is not consistent with an objective con- 
sideration of this important problem.” He 
thought the ad hoc committee could not 
undertake any practical tasks without Soviet 
participation and that as a consequence not a 
single step forward would have been taken 
in a year’s time. 

The U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, replied that— 

“The composition of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee-on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
is more than fair to the Soviet Union and its 
adherents, and, in spite of the differences 
which have developed, we still hope that the 
Soviet Union will recognize these facts and 
ultimately decide to participate. The work 
of the committee will proceed in any event, 
but we hope that it can proceed cooperatively. 

“The proposed ad hoc committee has im- 
portant work before it. The Soviet Union 
can make a great and unique contribution 
to its work. In spite of the differences which 
the Assembly has witnessed here tonight, we 
still hope that the Soviet Union will not 
withhold the great contribution which it 
can make to international cooperation in this 
field. The United States, for its part, pledges 
wholehearted cooperation in the future work 
of this committee.” ¢ 

By the time the ad hoc committee began 
its work on May 6, 1959, the United Arab 
Republic and India declined to participate 
in the study and formulation of the report 
requested by the General Assembly. Disap- 
pointment regarding this situation was ex- 
pressed by a number of represesntatives of 
the 13 nations engaged in collecting factual 
information, and they hoped that the absent 
members would ultimately decide to join in 
the effort to lay the cornerstone for inter- 
national cooperation in space exploration. 

The ad hoc committee elected Dr, Koto 
Matsudaira (Japan), as its chairman, and 
Dr. Mario Amadeo (Argentina), vice chair- 
man. Mr. Joseph Nisot (Belgium), was 
elected rapporteur. To facilitate the pro- 
ceedings, two committees of the whole were 
established: the technical committee with 
Dr. D. C. Rose (Canada), as chairman, and 
the legal committee whose chairman was 
Prof. Antonio Ambrosini (Italy). These 
committees held altogether 25 meetings dur- 
ing which working papers and discussions 
resulted in separate reports on the problems 
under study. The Secretary-General sub- 
mitted a report on United Nations organi- 
gational resources and activities considered 
pertinent to the studies under way. After 
careful consideration of all this information, 
the report of the Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space was adopted 
unanimously on June 25, 1959.5 
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PHOBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION 


legal problems of outer space, which 

primary concern to those participating 

law colloquium, are an integral 
of the total international space situa- 
which also includes science, technology, 

te organizational arrange- 
ts. The facts in these related fields 
must be obtained before the area which can 
be regulated by international law’can be 
determined. For example, the high-priority 
problem of allocation of radio frequencies to 
space vehicles requires the simultaneous 
collation of facts concerning the technical 
limi*s of the radio spectrum, the most suit- 
able form of international organization for 
han the nment of frequencies, and 
the practicability of devising regulations to 
which national governments will adhere. 

The task of determining the most appro- 
priate type of international organization for 
handling outer space problems is similar to 
that of a nation faced with the necessity 
of organizing its own internal resources for 
exploration. The main requirement in both 
cases is that of coordinating existing facili- 
ties, resources, and personnel before adding 
whatever elements may be lacking in order 
to achieve specific space objectives. 

Coordination is the key organization prob- 
lem because space exploration depends upon 
the successful combination of scientific and 
engineering disciplines which were organized 
im various patterns within nations and on an 
international scale long before the advent of 
the space age. There is no separately identi- 
fiable space science which dictates its own 
easily organized national or international 
institution; instead, there are new applica- 
tions and developments of known disci- 
plines: physics, chemistry, astronomy, physi- 
ology, and psychology, each of which in~« 
cludes many specialized branches. In ad- 
dition, there are engineering problems whose 
solution also depends upon bringing to- 
gether and expanding a number of tech- 
nological fields. 

In connection with this complicated situa- 
tion, the U.N. ad hoc committee had two 
directives from the General Assembly to 
study and report on existing and future or- 
ganizational arrangements for international 
cooperation in space activities for peaceful 


purposes. 

Under the directive to explore “The activ- 
ities and resources of the United Nations, of 
its specialized agencies and of other inter- 
mational bodies relating to the peaceful uses 
of outer space,” the ad hoc committee sur- 
veyed both nongovernmental and inter- 
governmental organizations. 

The major scientific fields concerned with 
experimentation in outer space were found 
to be already organized in a number of non- 

ental unions designed to promote 
and coordinate research, exchange informa- 
tion, and publish reports. Coming within 
this category are: 

International Astronomical Union (IAU). 

International Union of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics (IUGG). 

International Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry (IUPAC). 

International Scientific Radio Union 


(URSI). 
. Tmternational Union of Pure and Applied 
Physics (TUPAP). 
International Union of Biological Sci- 
ences (TUBS). 
‘International Union of Theoretical and 
Applied Mechanics (IUTAM). 
. International Union of Physiological Sci- 


part 
tion 
and 

men 


“Intergovernmental 


field: the International Geographical Union 
(IGU), International Wnion of Crystallog- 
raphy (IUCr), and the International Union 
of the History of Science (IUHS) .° 

The International Council of Scientific 
Unions, whose General Assembly is com~- 
posed of national representatives from 45 
nations as well as from 13 scientific unions, 
has successfully demonstrated its capacity 
to coordinate yoluntary scientific activities 
on a worldwide scale. ‘he ICSU maintains 
relations with national governments rep- 
resented on its Counci!, and also with the 
United Nations, particularly the United Na- 
tions Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). from which it re- 
receives an annual grant of approximately 
$200,000. 

The outstanding results of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, particularly the 
space research program and type of organiza- 
tion followed by the Special Commiitice for 
the IGY (CSAGI) are evidence of what can 
be accomplished by a nongovernmental in- 
stitution such as ICSU which draws its 
strength from highly professional and en- 
thusiastic individuals. ‘The continuation of 
this work has been provisionally entrusted by 
the International Counci! of Scientific Unions 
(until December 31, 1959) to the Committee 
on Space Research (COSPAR) whose purpose 
is “to provide the world scientific community 
with the means whereby it may exploit the 
possibilities of satellites and space probes of 
all kinds for scientific purposes, and exchange 
the resulting data on a cooperative basis.” 

The ad hoc committee considered that 
three nongovernmental organizations which 
do not have an affiliation with ICSU are cf 
significance to the development of interna- 
tional space activities: The Counc‘! for In- 
ternational Organizations cf Medical Sciences 


*(CIOMS), the Union of International Engi- 


neering tions (UATI), aud the In- 
ternational Astronautics! Federation (IAF). 
Of the latter, the committee report states: 

“The International Astronautica’ Federa- 

tion (IAF) was founded in 1950 by repre- 
sentatives of a number of rational socicties 
interested in rocketry and space exploration 
meeting in the first International Astronau- 
tical Congress. 
adopted in 1952, states that the purposes of 
the organization are to promote and stimu- 
late the achievement of space flichit as a 
peaceful objective, to secure the widespread 
dissemination of technical information, to 
stimulate public interest in space flight 
through the major media of mass commu- 
nication, and to foster research and develop- 
ment.” * 
» When we add to the nongovernmental or- 
ganizations the list of those intergovern- 
mental agencies whose work is essential or 
related to the full development of space ac- 
tivities, it is even more evident that coordi- 
nation is the Key requirement of organiza- 
tion in this field. In accordance with its 
charter, the United Nations has developed 
mumerous methods of promoting the har- 
monious solution of international economic 
and social problems, including those of a 
scientific nature. 

Joint programs have been. promoted and 
developed by the General Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council, and the 
Secretary-General. From the coordination 
of the activities of specialized agencies 
there emerge substantive proposals 
whica enable the General Assembly to carry 
out its responsibility for the development 
and codification of international law. 

The ad hoc committee concluded that the 
Organizations which 
now have a substantial interest in space 
activities are as follows: 


United Nations Educational, Ecientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 
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World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO). 


International Telecommunication Union 
(ITU), and its two technical committees: 

International Telegraph and Telephone 
Consultative Committee (CCIT). 

International Radio Consultative Com- 
mittee (CCIR). 

International Civil Aviation Organization. 

Those organizations which do not now 
have space programs but are likely to de- 
velop related projects in the future are: 

International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA). 

World Health Organization (WHO). 

Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) * 

A detailed study of any one of these or- 
ganizations reveals that the problems re- 
lating to the exploration of outer space 
(and to its use for peaceful purposes only) 
are integral parts of programs which in- 
clude many other factors. Outer space has 
simply been added as a new environment 
into which existing and projected human 
activities are being extended. For exam le, 
the World Meteorological Organization was 
already engaged in establishing a network 
of stations for observations, in promoting 
standardization, and in applying the bene- | 
fits of more effectve weather data to ship- 
ping, aviation, and agriculture. As the ad 
hoc committee indicated, “The existing 
WMO concern and responsibility in the de- 
sign of codes for the worldwide exchange 
of data and the coordination of meteorologi- 
cal telecommunications could readily be 
extended to deal with satellite data.” 

Similarly, the International Telecom- 
munication Union has been engaged for 
some years in drafting regulations for the 
use of all forms of radio communication 
whether by telegraphy or telephone, tele- 
vision, or radar, Since rockets and earth 
satellites equipped with radio transmitters 
may cause interference, or be interferred 
with, in communications, it is inevitable that 
the function of allocating radio frequencies 
must be extended from existing facilities 
to include the new projects designed for 
outer space. 

The logical spheres of activity in space re- 
search of each intergovernmental and non- 
governmental organization cannot be divided 
into neat compartments because they are 
interrelated and constantly producing reac- 
tions upon each other. Many of these ree 
actions are the natural result of rapid ade 
vances in the applications of science and 
technology; others stem from scientific facts 
to which adjustments must be made in de- 
termining effective organizational structures 
and practicable international law. 

In considering the future organizational 
arrangements which could be undertaken 
within the framework of the United Nations, 
the ad hoc committee concluded that this 
was neither the time to establish a new au- 
tonomous intergovernmental agency nor 
would it be practicable to delegate the over- 
all task to one of the existing specialized 
organizations. The continuance of present 
procedures was favored, together with the 
suggestion that information on space activi- 
ties be included in the reports of -the spe- 
cialized organizations to the United Nations. 

For the present, the report suggested that 
the General Assembly might wish to estab- 
lish & committee whose membership and 
terms of reference would be similar to those 
of the ad hoc committee. In addition, the 
Secretary-General could create a small rep-: 
resentative unit of experts within the Secre-' 
tariat as a focal point for studying ways and 
means of bringing about international coop- 
eration and resolving legal problems. . 

RESULTS OF THE TECHNICAL COMMITTEE | 

It is significant that even that portion of 
the report of the ad hoc committee which | 
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was primarily devoted to the scientific and 
technical aspects of the peaceful uses of 
outer space also emphasized problems of or- 
ganization. Almost half of the final report 
was based upon the study and survey made 
by the Technical Committee which had been 
given the task of delineating what programs 
could appropriately be undertaken by the 
United Nations with particular reference to 
continuation of the IGY-type of space re- 
search, mutual exchange and dissemination 
of information, and coordination of national 
research programs in outer space. 

There are many scientific and technologi- 
cal characteristics of spate activities which 
create an actual requirement for organized 
international effort. Cooperation is not only 
a desirable objective in promoting worldwide 
understanding and peaceful relations, but 
also a necessity if certain objective experi- 
ments are to result in specific applications 
for the benefit of mankind. With the sub- 
stance of such matters we must become en- 
tirely familiar if we are to develop a body 
of law and regulations for their control. 

The orbits of earth satellites are truly in- 
ternational paths, not limited by national 
boundary lines and yet affecting all nations 
in the uses of outer space and the problems 
thereby created. The people of all lands have 
a stake in the improvement of weather fore- 
easting, radio communications, geodetic and 
mapping surveys, navigatidn satellites, 
manned space flight and exploration. 

The nature of the scientific and technical 
problems underscores the need for interna- 
tional. arrangements for their orderly de- 
velopment. Tracking stations must be lo- 
cated in many places on the face of the 
earth if data is to be effectively received and 
efficiently evaluated. The ad hoc committee 
has pointed out that “No single country 


extends over a sufficient range of latitude and_ 


longitude to be able to track earth satellites 
adequately from its own stations.” * 

The limitation of the radio spectrum is 
perhaps the outstanding scientific fact which 
dictates the necessity for agreement between 
nations on practicable controls for radio fre- 
quencies. The judgment.of the ad hoc com- 
mittee, based upon the findings of its tech- 
nical committee, is that “* * * the availa- 
bility of radio frequencies which will not 
be interfered with by terrestrial radio trans- 
missions is a matter of life and death to 
the progress of space activities.” ” 

International consideration must be given 
to the problems of reentry and recovery, es- 
pecially of manned space vehicles. The re- 
turn of equipment to the launching nation 
will require some type of agreement, as will 
the necessity for identifying space vehicles, 
determining liability for damage, and pre- 
venting contamination of celestial bodies. 

The. committee report emphasizes that 
progress in space exploration depends upon 
the’ contributions of experts in science, en- 
gineering, and supporting research fields 
wherever they may be found throughout the 
world. No nation could have a monopoly on 
space activities which depend upon many 
types of participation, some of which do not 
require the great economic effort involved in 
launching vehicles, e.g., the design and pro- 
duction of equipment for satellites, tracking 
facilities, and analysis of findings. The 
committee also recognized— 

“That the great forward surge of space ac- 
tivities may also tend to widen the gap be- 
tween the technologically advanced nations 
actively launching vehicles into space and 
other nations watching and wishing to take 
part in space activities, but feeling unable to 
do so. The problem is to make available and 
to exploit the possibilities that exist for par- 
ticipation by nations at all levels of develop- 
ment, from sup) research or operation 
of tracking stations to launching small ve- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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hicles or joining with others in more ad- 
vanced undertakings. A related problem lies 
in arranging the sharing of basic scientific 
information and topical data so that wide- 
spread participation is possible.” * 

The conclusions derived from the study of 
technical subjects are concerned with the 
Ways and means by which we can achieve an 
orderly future development of all the factors 
essential for success. In summary form, the 
conclusions which will be presented to the 
General Assembly for determination are as 
follows: 

1. An international agency for outer space 
is not yet needed, but international coopera- 
tion and coordination of existing resources, 
facilities, and personnel should be encour- 
aged and supported by the United Nations. 

2. Immediate international action is re- 
quired in the allocation of radio frequencies 
for space vehicles. This should be accom- 
plished by the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union and the states which are mem- 
bers of the 1959 Administrative Radio Con- 
ference in order to assure adequate band- 
widths for the next 3 years. The ITU should 
also study such problems in connection with 
communications satellites. 

8. An international center related to the 
United Nations is needed to serve as a focal 
point for cooperation in the peaceful uses 
of outer space. 

4. The United Nations should review 
progress and plans in this field in approxi- 
mately 1 year. 

5. International cooperation In the con- 
duct of space activities can be achieved in 
such areas as the use of radio frequencies, 
central registration of orbital elements to 
identify space vehicles, termination of radio 
transmissions which are no longer needed, 
destruction of recovery of spent satellites, 
identification of space vehicles, the return 
of equipment to launching nations, and 
avoidance of the dangers inherent in the 
contamination of celestial bodies. 

6. International cooperation in joint proj- 
ects could be furthered by programs which 
would emphasize simultaneous launchings 
of sounding rockets; international use of 
launching ranges; the creation of interna- 
tional launching centers for sounding rock- 
ets; contributions from the scientists of many 
nations in the instrumentation of satellites; 
international systems for tracking and tele- 
metering, data processing, interpretation of 
data and its exchange; educational programs 
of the type in which UNESCO has had great 
experience; sponsorship by the United Na- 
tions or ICSU of an international team to 
launch satellites and space probes; using 
world data centers for space information; 
and encouragement of national committees 
on space activities in individual nations. 

7. The areas of space activity in which 
international cooperation should" be 
strengthened include the development of 
national scientific capabilities; improvements 
in the exchange of information; the en- 
couragement of individual specialists and 
ororganizations; support of programs where- 
by nations launching satellites could include 
space experiments of other countries; and 
the development of space activities by estab- 
lished intergovernmental agencies so that 
they may become increasingly subject to in- 
ternational agreements, 

It is apparent even from this greatly re- 
duced and-concentrated list of subjects that 
the technical committee provided a thorough 
background for problems of organization and 
the law of outer space. 

RESULTS OF THE LEGAL COMMITTEE 


Under the chairmanship of Mr. Ambrosini 
(Italy), legal committee held five meet- 
ings, the working which 


were submitted by the delegations from 
Italy, Mexico, and the United’ States, and 
maintained a liaison with the technical 
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committee as well as with various represent- 
atives of specialized organizations with 
space programs. The final report of the 
legal committee was incorporated into that 
of the ad hoc committee and unanimously 
approved on June 25, 1959." 

The task of the legal committee was to 
analyze and submit to the full committee 
“The nature of legal problems which may 
arise in the carrying out of programs to 
explore outer space.” This assignment was 
necessarily related.to the terms of reference 
of the entire resolution passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly (1348, XIII), and therefore 
was concerned golely with the peaceful uses 
of outer space. There was considerable dis- 
cussion, however, as to just what would be 
involved in reporting adequately on this 
matter, and three points of view were put 
forward. 

One viewpoint was that the committee 
should confine itself to identifying and list- 
ing legal problems without offering solutions. 

A second school of thought favored adding 
to the list the reasons why the problems were 
significant and arranging them in order of 
priority. 

A third view was that legal problems could 
be studied in accordance with general prin- 
ciples of justice from which deductions 
could be made and applied to specific space 
laws. 

The prevailing opinion was that the com- 
mittee should proceed with caution and pa- 
tience, Mr. Ambrosini pointing out that “the 
legal committee, by the very nature of its 
functions, would not be working on as firm 
a basis as would the technical committee, 
especially as the sphere of work assigned to 
it was often affected by political considera- 
tions,” ** The lack of sufficient experience 
and scientific information was given as the 
reason for not being too ambitious. There 
emerged a consensus that since it was obvi- 
ously impossible to define all the legal space 
problems that might arise, the committee 
would proceed by identifying and classifying 
problems on a priority basis, distinguishing 
between those which would respond to early 
treatment and those whose solution appeared 
to be in the more distant future. Further- 
more, it was decided that the determination 
of priorities would include some analysis of 
how the problems could be met, but would 
not involve recommendations for their solu- 
tion. 

Some general observations were made by 
the committee which considered that the 
United Nations Charter and the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice were not 
confined to the earth and that their provi- 
sions could be extended to include activities 
in outer space. Special attention was called 
to the fact that the United Nations is based 
upon the sovereign equality of all its mem- 
bers and that the General Assembly had ex- 
pressly resolved that international space pro- 
grams for peaceful uses should be considered 
in connection with the-benefit of States ir- 
respective of the state of their economic 
or scientific development. 

Opinion was unanimous regarding the 
necessity for studying the principles and pro- 
cedures which apply to the sea and to air- 
space in order to determine their relevancy 
for outer space regulation. Various types of 
space activities by governments and private 
groups might engender different kinds of 
legal problems—administrative, procedural, 
and regulatory. 

There Was a firm commitment to the idea 
that it is neither practicable nor desirable 
at the present time to devise a comprehensive 
code of space law. The committee report 
stated that “* * * the rule of law is neither 
dependent upon, nor assured by, compre- 
hensive codification and that premature codi- 
fication might prejudice subsequent efforts 
to develop the law based on a more complete 
understanding of the practical problems in- 
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volved.” At the same time, it is n 

to keep the law in pace with the facts and to 
insure close cooperation between scientists 
and The committee that 
its list of legal problems should continually 
be reviewed by whatever means the General 
Assembly should deem fitting. 

Six problems were listed by the commit- 
tee as being susceptible of priority treat- 
ment. 

Pirst, the committee came to the con- 
clusion that the satellite programs of the 
International Geophysical Year were based 
upon the premise that nations had permis- 
sion to launch such vehicles even though 
they traversed an orbit above national 
boundary lines. It was concluded, there- 
fore, that within the context of strictly 

uses, “with this practice, there 
may have been initiated the recognition 
Or establishment of a generally accepted 
Tule to the effect that, in principle, outer 
space is, on conditions of equality, freely 
@vailable for exploration and use by all in 
accordance with existing or future interna- 
tional law or agreements.” * 

Second, the problem of Liability for in- 
jury or damage caused by space vehicles 
raised a number of legal questions. An- 
Swers are needed to such questions as the 
type of injury and kind of conduct which 
should establish liability. Should the fact 
that damage occurred on land, in airspace, 
Or in outer space be a governing factor? 
Should a launching nation be liable for un- 
limited damages? Should joint interna- 
tional projects carry with them liability that 
is joint or severai? On the question of 
who will determine liability and insure 
payment for damages, the committee con- 
Bidered that study of an agreement pro- 
viding for compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice should be 
given priority. Also, the experience of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
Om such matters should be analyzed to de- 
termine to what extent the Convention on 
Datnage Caused by Foreign Aircraft to Third 
Parties on the Surface could be applied to 
space vehicles. 

Tiird, the problem of the allocation of 
radio frequencies to space vehicles follows 
the scientific and technological evaluation 
of this important matter. The legal.com- 
mittee called attention to the fact that the 
International Telecommunication Union is 
a@iready qualified to function in this area, 
and that documents concerning frequencies 
for earth satellites will be considered by the 
Administrative Radio Conference of the ITU 
which opened in Geneva on August 17, 1959, 
for meetings which are expected to last for 
several months. 

Fourth, the avoidance of interference be- 
tween space vehicles and aircraft is a prob- 
lem whose legal implications require early 
study by governments. 

Fifth, the identification and registration 
of space vehicles and the coordination of 
launchings would necessarily imply the 
formulation of rules and regulations of vital 
interest to the legal community. 

Sixth, the: reentry and landing of space 

will create the necessity of making 
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their solution on a legal distinction between 
these two areas-in the space ee ap 
It was suggested, however, that one ap-~ 
proach to the problem would be to establish 
the limits of airspace and outer space within 
@ practicable range. Another idea which 
could be explored is use of the type of space 
activity as a basis for legal control. 

The legal questions which might arise in 
the exploration of celestial bodies were not 
ranked with high-priority problems at this 
time, but a number of interesting suggestions 
for meeting this situation were advanced: 
That sovereignty should not be claimed by a 
nation over celestial bodies; that such areas 
should be used solely for mankind's benefit; 
and that an international administration 
might handle such matters. 

The committee believed there was not 
much present danger in space vehicles inter- 
fering with each other, but thought this was 
@ future possibility. The rules and regula- 
tions which now apply to air traffic might be 
related to space travel. 

And, finally, the committee thought that 
international legal measures might be re- 
quired to handle technological achievements, 
particularly in the case of meteorological 
satellites. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


The ad hoc committee report has made & 
significant contribution toward the orderly 
development of science and law in the peace- 
ful uses of outer space. From this report 
scientists and engineers can be apprised of 
the legal problems incident to space explora- 
tion; and the legal profession has been given 
the latest scientific and technological evalua- 
tions to assist in advancing solutions to pres- 
ent and future probleins. Both groups may 
profit from the description and analysis of 
the international organizations now operat- 
ing in this field and determine ways in 
which coordination can best be achieved. 

The report has delir:eated a rich field for 
research and analysis which can be of prac- 
tical value to the International Astronauti- 
cal Federation in considering the appoint- 
ment of committees to study the problems 
of space law. The way is also open for in- 
dividuals to contribute their thinking to the 
first historic guidelines for international co- 
operation in outer space. 

The main legal problems which might 
arise in space exploration and require study 
directed toward their solution have been 
identified: 

1. To what extent is the recognized in- 
ternational law of the sea and in airspace 
analogous to the problems of outer space, 
and in what ways is the space environment 
unique? - 

2. What can we learn from the adminis- 
trative and procedural methods of existing 
intergovernmental organizations which 
might’ have an application to space activi- 
ties? 

3. How can it be determined whether the 
practices ed and observed by the 
International Geophysical Year may have re- 
sulted in international recognition of the 
freedom of outer space for exploration under 
present and future international law? 

4. What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the various proposals made for the 
solution of the problem of liability for in- 
jury or damage caused by space vehicles? 

5. Should the International Court of Jus- 
tice be given compulsory jurisdiction over 
disputes mations concerning liabil- 
ity for damage from space vehicles? 

6. Is the experience of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization concerning sur- 
face damage caused by aircraft applicable 
to space vehicles? 

7. What contributions can be made by the 
legal profession to the International Tele- 
communication Union in dealing with the 
problem of allocation of radio frequencies to 
space vehicles? 
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8. What proposals can be made for the 
solution of the problem of interference be- 
tween aircraft and space vehicles? 

9. What legal factors are involved in the 
identification and registration of space ve- 
hicles and the coordination of launchings, 
both for individual nations and for inter- 
national arrangements? 

10. What rules of existing international 
law might govern the legal problems which 
are likely to arise in the reentry and land- 
ing of space vehicles? What are the areas 
in which new substantive agreements be- 
tween nations may be needed? 

11. Is there a requirement in terms of na- 
tional sovereignty for differentiating be- 
tvreen airspace and outer space, and, if so, 
what are the advantages and disadvantages 
of the various proposals which can be ad- 
vanced to meet this problem? 

12. What are the international legal im- 
plications of the task required for the formu- 
lation of safeguards against contamination 
of celestial bodies and the earth as a result 
of space exploration? 

13. What is the relation of the concepts of 
national sovereignty to the expioration and 
exploitation of outer space, and what pro- 
posals would have to be considered in ar- 
riving at a solution of the problems ine 
volved? - 

14. What legal arrangements of adminis- 
tration, regulation and- control would be 
involved in meeting the problem of coordi- 
nating existing international organizations 
which have space programs or whose activi« 
ties can logically be extended to include 
space activities? 


1 Resolution 1348 (XIII), Dec. 13, 1958. 

7U.N. Doc. C.1/L.200/Rev. 1; adopted in 
committee I on Nov. 24, 1958, by a vote of 54 
to 9 with 18 abstentions and in plenary ses- 
sion on Dec. 13, 1958 by a vote of 53 to 9 
with 19 abstentions. . 

2 Ibid. 

‘“The Peaceful Uses of Outer Space.” 
United Nations Review, January 1959, pp. 
10-12, 75-79. 

*U. N. Doc. A-4141, July 14, 1959, 76 p. 

* Ibid, p. 7-8. 

" Ibid., p. 10. 

8 Ibid., p. 14. 

*Thid., p. 16-26. 

% Ybid., p. 21. 

“ Thid., p. 42, 

42 Thid. 

% Thid., p. 29. 

“U.N. Doc. A/AC.98/3, June 11, 1959, 37 p. 
U.N. Doc, A/4141, July 14, 1959, pp, 27-60. 

*®U.N. Doc. A/AC.98/C.2/8R.1, June 30, 
1959; A/AC.98/C.2/SR2, June 30, 1959; 
A/AC.98/C.2/SR.3, June $30, 1959; A/AC.98/ 
C.2/SR.4, July 17, 1959; A/AC.98/C.2/SR.5, 
ae a A/AC.98/C.2/L.1, June 9, 1959; 

/AC.98/2, June 12, 1959. Worki papers; 
Italy A/AC.98/L.6, May 21, 1959" Mexico 
A/AC.98/L.8, May 80, 1959; United States 
A/AC.98/L.7, May 27, 1959. Part III on 
Legal Problems, Report of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Spacé 
A/4141, July 14, 1959, pp. 61-70. 
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The Fight in 1959 for Freedom of 
Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the year 
1959 saw the present administration 
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carry secrecy to unprecedented lengtns. 
Officials in the executive branch far down 
the administrative line from the Presi- 
dent have’taken it upon themselves to 
deny information requested by Congress 
and its agent, the Comptroller General. 
The denials were in violation of duly en- 
acted laws, including the Budget and 
Accounting Acts of 1921 and 1950 and the 
mutual security atithorization of 1959. 
Administration officials, with increasing 
frequency during the year, claimed a 
privilege beyond the law to determine 
what information Congress—and there- 
fore the public and the press—shall have 
about the operations of executive de- 
partments and agencies. 

Congress, and the House Government 
Information Subcommittee in particu- 
lar, have been challenging administra- 
tion officials to cite statutory authority 
for withholding information. In many 
documented cases, information has been 
released after it was shown that there 
was no authority for secrecy. Such 
progress, slow and painstaking, has been 
recorded in reports of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee based on the 
subcommittee’s work. 

At the same time, however, officials, 
unable to produce statutory authority for 
the secrecy they are imposing, have 
found “it handy to claim an undefined, 
unlimited “privilege.” Research has 
shown conclusively that such a sweeping 
claim is recognized by neither the Con- 
stitution, the statutes, nor the courts. 

Administration officials argue that the 
only information they withhold is ad- 
visory material, consisting of “personal 
opinions.” How a document, written by 
a Federal official as part of his official 
job, can be a personal matter has never 
been explained. Nevertheless, subcom- 
mittee hearings have shown that infor- 
mation withheld from the Comptroller 
General included blank forms and the 
table of contents of a report on procure- 
ment activities of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service. By no stretch 
of the imagination can such material be 
considered personal opinions to be hid- 
den from congressional or public view 
for fear that the official involved may be 
inhibited from expressing the truth as he 
sees it. The doctrine of secrecy has been 
extended so far that the head of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
which administers the foreign aid pro- 
gram testified that he believed he could 
withhold from Congress any document in 
possession of his agency. 

Unfortunately, the most flagrant 
abuses of the claim of privilege have oc- 


funds in the field of defense, space re- 
search, and foreign aid—each an area of 
immense importance and immense cost. 
Fortunately, Congress served notice 
this year that it will no longer tolerate 
the unbridled imposition of secrecy by 
thousands of satellite agree apie in the 
executive departments oF: ane 
The Mutual Security 
og Foeapatenee pate Po -tteatrs me 
ae about a foreign aid project, funds 
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step in the reassertion of the constitu- 
tional rights which are basic to a demo- 
cratic society and a representative form 
of government. But it does place the 
issue of secrecy squarely in the hands of 
the President. .What he does about it 
will determine whether the Government 
of the United States follows the constitu- 
tional principles or whether Congress 
must take further, more drastic steps to 
prevent government in secret. 





Foote & Jenks, of Jackson, Mich., Cele- 
brate 75th Anniversary—One of Na- 
tion’s Oldest Flavor Houses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, this year 
represents the 75th anniversary of one 
of Michigan’s outstanding firms, Foote 
& Jenks, Inc., of Jackson, Mich. Foote 
& Jenks was founded in 1884 and is not 
only one of Michigan’s oldest manufac- 
turing concerns, but one of the Nation’s 
oldest flavor houses serving the food and 
drug and beverage industries of the 
Nation. 

We in Michigan are proud of the out- 
standing long service of this firm. I ask 
unanimous consent that there should be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a brief history and outline and descrip- 
tion of the work of this famous concern. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Some Eariy History 

Two enterprising young men, Charles E. 
Foote and Charles C. Jenks, graduate phar- 
macists from the University of Michigan, 
pooled their modest savings and opened a 
retail drug store in Jackson, Mich., in 1884, 
This was the beginning, modest to be sure, 
but these were men of vision, restless and 
energetic, made of the stuff that forecasts 
progress and growth. 

They found their great interest to He in 
the backroom, rather than behind the 
counter and it was there that they began 
the first experiments and discoveries which 
led to the existence of the present firm of 
Foote & Jenks, Inc. 

The ensuing 75 years has seen the reali- 
gation of a dream in the best American tra- 
dition of free enterprise. The founders in- 
vested their manhood, their energy, 
and what little money they had in this small 
business. They hopefully looked beyond its 
walls. They followed their noses into the 

business and through it into the 
flavor field. In doing so they got them- 
selves into the complicated and difficult 
realm of the manufacturing business, with 
help to pay, inventory to finance, and com- 
petition to conquer. Their early struggles 
are a matter of record and the business to- 
day is a monument to their imagination, 
their ambition, and their sacrifice. 

RESEARCH BRINGS PROGRESS 

For 46 years the original building, plus 
multiplicity of rented warehouse spaces, 
housed the firm while its stature grew 10 
times. In 1947 the business was moved into 
America’s newest\and finest manufacturing 
laboratories, a spacious one-fioor, day-lighted 
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brick and glass building, with its own side- 
track ‘facility, set in beautifully landscaped 
grounds which provide space for plant addi- 
tions ds wanted. 

In this building are to be found the most 
up-to-date instrumentation, automatic 
equipment, and custom-built machinery ex- 
isting anywhere in the flavor industry. Con- 
sistent and constant improvement of equip- 
ment is reflected in complete changes in 
tankage facilities which were once entirely 
of wood, become all glass-lined metal, then 
became wholly monel metal and, today, are 
100 percent stainless steel. 

Production machinery in the manufactur- 
ing laboratories includes high-speed colloid 
mills, homogenizers of 3,500 pounds capac- 
ity, ultrasonic emulsifying devices which 
were the first to be used for the purpose in 
America, an ion exchange water purification 
system, 10-ton refrigeration connected to 
hermetically sealed agitation chambers, 
power and gravity filtering equipment, and 
power and gravity conveyors to all ware- 
house areas. 

Production is governed by a control lab- 
oratory, the instrumentation of which is 
modern right up to the point of the newest 
chromatographic analysis devices. In this 
laboratory batch samples of every product 
are retained on file until evidence exists that 
the batch has completely passed into cus- 
tomer’s food and beverage products and has 
been consumed with gusto by the American 
people. 

Development and research activities are a 
daily, monthly, yearly, and “forever must” 
in the research laboratory. Inclusion of 
ample funds for this. activity in budget 
thinking has made the company pioneers in 
the production of new flavors as well as in 
the consistent improvement in form of old 
favorites—as required by the constantly 
growing and improving industries which 
provide the country’s foods and beverages. 

The management attitude toward constant 
change and improvement and its acceptance 
of modern methods is reflected in office op- 
erations where every department is fully 
equipped with up-to-the-minute business 
machines, including a punchcard operation 
which provides source material for elec- 
tronic irftegrated data processing. 

THE CORPORATE STRUCTURE 

The founders in ted the business in 
1893 and established the policy of employee 
ownership and management which endures 
to this day. Ownership in the form of shares 
of stock is vested entirely among current em- 
ployees. Directors of the company are 
elected by the employees and the board of 
directors elects the officers. Individual 
length of service of employees ranges from 
1 year to 40 years with a current average 
tenure of 16 years. Employees share in 
profits, stock dividends, and in benefits pro- 
vided by the company in the form of group 
insurance and pension plans. 

THE OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

Paul W. Thurston, who was hired by 
the founders in 1919 to wash bottles, rose 
through shipping, purchasing, advertising 
and sales activities to the presidency in 1957. 
He is the third president of the company, 
succeeding H. L. Jenks, retired in 1957 who 
in turn succeeded C. E. Foote, one of the 
founders, 

John L. Laughlin, vice president, research 
and development began in 1940 as a labora- 
tory assistant and became the corporate offi- 
cer in charge of the department in 1957. 
He is a charter member and a director of the 
Institute of Soft Drink Technicians, a mem- 
ber of the Institute of Food Technologists 
and chairman of the research committee of 
the Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Asso- 


Worth Weed who became treasurer in 1956 


can as president of the Mic Dairy 
Boosters, president of the iichione Allied 
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Dairy Association and long-time member of 
the fioor committee of the Dairy Industries 
Supply Association. 
-Don C. Jenks, grandson of the founder, 
joined the company in 1940 and worked 
through manufacturing, laboratory, ac- 
counting and purchasing to be elected secre- 
tary in 1951. He has served two terms as 
president of the Flavoring Extract Manufac- 
turers Association and is a member of its 
board of governors. The company’s officers 
- @re directors and the directorate is completed 
by Harry C. Devlin who was employed in 
1925. as a manufacturing assistant and be- 
came superintendent of manufacturing in 
1956. 
; TWO NEW DIVISIONS 
In 1958 the Pharmaceutical Flavor Clinic, 
Division of Foote & Jenks, Inc., was formed 
‘with a nationally recognized pharmaceutical 
authority, Dr. Sereck H. Fox, as its consult- 
ing director. Dr. Fox is an adviser to the 
US. Pharmacopeia, to the British Pharma- 
copeia and is a fellow in the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Specialized laboratory 
‘personnel work under his supervision on 
projects for the manufacturing pharmaceuti- 
al industry in the task of making bad- 
tasting medicines taste good—or at least ac- 
ceptable to patients of all ages. . 
A wholly owned subsidiary, the Needs 
Corp., was formed in 1958 for surveying di- 
versification opportunities in both allied and 
wnrélated fields. Officers are Thurston, 
Laughlin, and Jenks with I. Z. Mathany (F. & 
J. advertising manager) and K. R. Wright, 
who ts F. & J. packaging and shipping super- 
intendent, completing the Needs Corp. direc- 
torate. 
THOSE WE SERVE 


Foote & Jenks, Inc., serves the ice cream 
manufacturers, the confectioners, the bak- 
fog industry, the pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers, and the soft drink bottlers. F. & J. 
Tesearch has provided these industries with 
flavors that have long enjoyed a nationwide 
Teputation for sheer excellence. 

Sales are made direct to customers in 47 
States and 26 foreign countries with contact 
maintained by a force of 14 sales and service 
representatives plus an export office in New 
York City. Presently the company has direct 
representation covering special assignments 
in Hawali, Latin America, and Europe. 
Idcensed manufacturing is done in Oanada 
with a special staff contacting the trade there. 

The company’s personnel take greatest 
Pride in the fact that many customers have 
Deen served for more than 25 years, includ- 
amg 164 for more than 40 years and 27 for 
more than 50 consecutive years. Many of 
‘these long-time customers also boast of busi- 
mess lives consisting of 75 and more years, 

THE RAW MATERIALS 


From the spice markets of the Orient, from 
the exotic, romantic green islands of the 
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supply are grown by natives of Mexico and 
Madagascar, whose annual crop may amount 

= to those beans which can be carried to the 
market in the growers’ hands. The green 
beans, similar in appearance to the catalpa 
pod, are cured by the heat of the tropical 
sun to develop the naturally delicious aroma. 
Thousands of matives thus are required to 
provide a single ton of beans which is a batch 
size purchase for Foote & Jenks, Inc. 


OUR 75TH YEAR 


In observance of its 75th anniversary the 
firm has been honored by recognition from 
the President of Mexico and the President 
of the Malagash Republic (Madagascar) 
through their Ambassadors in Washington, 
as well -as by the American Vanilla Bean 
Association, for its activity, leadership and 
growth in the production of pure vanillas 
made from vanilla beans grown and cured 
abroad. 

Similar recognition has been tendered by 
the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, the National Association of 
Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers, the Amer- 
ican Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, and 
the National Confectioners Association. 
The White House is inciuded by virtue of a 
complimentary and encouraging citation 
over the signature of Presidential Advisor 
David W. Kendall. 

LOOKING AHEAD—IN RETROSPECT 


Annually all employees meet together to 
tweview the year just closed, plan for the 
future and break bread together in tradi- 
tional friendship and good will. This all- 
hands meeting follows the annual mecting 
of stockholders at which it is always pointed 
out that all stockholécrs are emnployces ard 
that most employees are stockholders. At 
the last such meeting, Thurston, the presi- 
dent, noted that in comparatively recent 
years the business bad built, equipped and 
paid for its modern Yuildings; had enabled 
its employees to own over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth of sutomobiles—at least 
&@ quarter-million dollars worth of life in- 
surance—miore than « half-miliion dollars 
worth of homes. He siatcd that dollars 
earned and t in the birth, rearing and 
education of children—together with ex- 
penditures for the comforts which go with 
today’s high standard of living run to sums 
which may well be a matter of conjecture, 
in referring to the founders he said, “74 years 
of company history lic behind us. That 
period of time has seen the realization of 
& dream im the best American tradition of 
free Our sound position today 
is a monument to the imezination, ambi- 
tion and sacrifice of C. E. Foote and C. C. 
Jenks who had the vision te found this com- 
pany in 1684 in trust and confidence that 
the American competitive system would re- 
ward a closely followed policy of good goods 
and honest dealings. Time has justified 
their faith and our duty lies in the contin- 
uance of that policy to the end that our 
customers are well served and that free, 
competitive enterprise may continue to offer 
its rewards for both vision and hard work.” 


Technological Advance and Farm 
Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 
7 OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


~ Mr, CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
RecorD a recent report made by the Na- 


s 
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tional Planning Association on “Techno- 
logical Advance and Farm Policies.” 

The National Planning Association is 
a nonprofit, nonpolitical ofganization, 
established in 1934, devoted to planning 
by Americans in agriculture, business, 
labor, and the professions, This report, 
presented by the Agriculture Committee, 
states that the crux of the farm policy 
problem as it has emerged in the last 
6 years is overrapid technological ad- 
vance and that farm price and income 
trends will continue to worsen unless 
producers find some acceptable means 
for balancing supplies with markets 
available at reasonably satisfactory 
prices. It is an important contribution 
to obtaining a clearer understanding of 
the complex problems which must be 
dealt with by new farm legislation at the 
earliest possible moment. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCE AND FaRM POLIcrIEs 


Technical advance in agriculture has been . 
of untold value to this country. We are the 
best fed of all nations. Food is cheaper in 
relation to workers’ earnings than in any 
period of our history or in any other country 
in the world. Technical advance also has re- 
leased millions of workers from agriculture 
for vroductive employment in other Jines of 
activity, thus making an important contribu- 
tion to our rapid growth. But farm tech- 
nical advance is now proceeding at such a 
pace that it prevents the usual supply and 
demand forces from stabilizing supplies and 
prices at reasonable levels. 

Each year for the past 6 years $1.5 billion 
to $2.5 billion of farm products have been re- 
moved from commercial markets by the Govy- 
ernment loan, storage, and surplus removal 
opertaions. Furthermore, there is an up- 
ward trend in these overabundant supplies, 
for in the last 2 years the amounts removed 
would have been even greater except for the 
soil bank program. Through its acreage re- 
serve features this prorgam has idled 17 mil- 
lion acres of land formerly devoted to the 
allotment crops—corn, cotton, wheat, rice, 
and tobacco, An additional 10 million acres 
of land formerly devoted to general crops 
were idled in 1958 by the conservation reserve 
features of the soil bank. 

An exploration of the economic relation- 
ships between technological advance and 
farm price support policies must start with 
this recent economic history. 

It is evident that if farm production were 
brought into balance with commercial mar- 
ket outlets at recent price levels, farm in- 
come would be reduced by the amount of 
these recent annual surpluses. That is, 
farmers would not receive the $1.5 to $2.5 
bilion they have been getting from 
sales of products to the Government. (Gov- 
ernment payments, largely for the soil bank 
program, totaled an additional $1.1 billions 
in 1958.) 

if the supplies now diverted to Govern- 
ment storage and disposal, plus the poten- 
tial supplies held in check by acreage allot- 
ments and the soil bank, were channeled 
through commercial markets, market prices 
would be much lower. Statistical analyses 
of farm prices and supply relationships in- 
dicate that farm income including Govern- 
ment payments would drop by $4 to $6 
billion. 

Farm leaders and farmers have been 
greatly confused on this. 
storage and surplus disposal operations, 
combined with the acreage allotments and- 
the soil bank in recent years, have prevented 
increased supp! t to 6 to 10 
percent of annual farm output—from glut- 
ting commercial markets. 
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Two items of recent history are informa- 
tive on the subject of price changes asso- 
ciated with moderate changes in food sup- 
plies. Meat animal marketings on a weight 
basis were reduced 4 percent in 1958 as com- 
pared with 1957. Most of this reduction was 
in beef cattle marketings. The demand for 
beef is less inelastic than for most livestock 
products. However, these 4 percent smaller 
meat animal marketings (mostly beef cat- 
tle) sold for about 16 percent higher prices 
and producers received almost 15 pereent 
higher gross receipts in 1958 than from the 
larger supplies in 1957. Consumers’ dispos- 
able income was approximately the same in 
both 1957 and 1958. The usual annual 
growth in demand for meat resulting from 
the upward trend in consumer incomes was 
absent in 1958 because of increased unem- 
ployment. 

Another example of the relation between 
supplies and pri for foods is the frost 
damage to the citrus crop in Florida in the 
winter of 1957-58. Citrus fruit and frozen 
orange juice are products with a less inelastic 
demand than most foods. Moderate changes 
in supplies usually have been accompanied 
by moderate changes in prices. Yet, Florida 
citrus producers who marketed 13 percent 
less fruit than a year earlier because of the 
frost damage in 1957-58, received prices 47 
percent higher and gross receipts 27 percent 
higher than a year earlier. 

These two items of recent economic his- 
tory are not conclusive. But they strongly 
support the conclusions of economic analysts 
who estimate that if the potential 6 to 10 per- 
cent more products had been channeled into 
consumption through commercial markets 
in recent years, prices would have been 15 
to 40 percent lower than they were. Con- 
versely, if market supplies were reduced 6 
to 10 percent, farm income from commer- 
cial sales would rise, by 15 to 40 percent. 

Farmers and farm leaders have been in- 
adequately and often erroneously informed 
regarding the economic effects of recent price 
support policies. Widespread lack of infor- 
mation among~farmers on the extent to 
which existing price policies have prevented 
the increased output from depressing cur- 
rent farm income, prevents them from mak- 
ing @ sound appraisal. of alternative farm 
policies. 

IMPLICATIONS OF FARM TECHNOLOGICAL 
ADVANCE : 


The crux of the farm policy problem, 
as it has emerged in the last 6 years, is that 
output-increasing technical advances are be- 
ing adopted at a rate which causes total farm 
output to increase faster than the demand 
for food and fiber is expanding. _ Utilizing 
both a smaller crop acreage base and a 
shrinking labor supply, farm output in- 
creased 23 percent between 1950 and 1958 
(and would have been even higher except for 
the soil bank program and other acreage re- 
strictions), while population increased only 
15 percent. i 

The economies of this rapid rate of farm 
technological advance and its relations to 
farm price levels all too often have been pre- 
sented to the public in a most confus 
manner. % 

In the first place, most new technologies 
are output increasirig. Farmers adopt the 
new methods in order to lower unit costs of 
production, but they usually expand volumie 
in doing so. It is possible for a new method 
to lower costs without expanding volume, but 
that has not been the case with most modern 
farm developments. 

Farm technological advances usually are 
irreversible in the aggregate. Once adopted 

_they continue to’ be used. -One reason for 
this is that many new technologies require 
special capital—large investments. For ex- 





> 
the capital investment is made, the new pro- 
duction methods are continued even though 
prices fall. 

Another reason why technological advances 
are irreversible is the fact that they usually 
are cost reducing. Even though prices de- 
cline due to the increased volume, the indi- 
vidual farmer makes more income (or loses 
less). by continuing the new method with 
the larger volume. Examples of such cost- 
reducing, supply-increasing advances are the 
new additives in mixed feeds, new fertilizer, 
new chemical compounds in pesticides and 
weed killer, improved strains of seed or breed- 
ing animals. 

A lack of understanding of these aspects 
of aggregate. technological advance is respon- 
sible for many mistaken views with respect 
to expected shrinkage in total farm output 
under the influence of lower price levels. 
Most expansion in total farm output in re- 
cent years has been the result of technologi- 
cal advance. And, since technical advance is 
largely irreversible in the aggregate, lower 
farm prices in the short run will contribute 
little toward correcting the current imbal- 
ance in supplies in relation to available 
markets at reasonably stable prices. 

Relatively favorable farm prices and in- 
comes, the healthy financial position of most 
agricultural producers and their higher level 
of education in recent years, all have speeded 
the adoption of technical advances. An 
agricultural industry lacking capital accumu- 
lations, with inadequate credit facilities, ex- 
periencing low prices and managed by 
entrepreneurs with a low level of competence 
would have been unable to make the invest- 
ment necessary for much of the technological 
advance in recent years. 

But it is equally important to observe that 
the availability of the new technologies for 
adoption were largely the result of our scien- 
tific research and educational programs, sup- 
ported to a considerable extent by public 
funds. 

PRICE LEVEL ONLY ONE OF MANY FACTORS IN 
TECHNICAL ADVANCE 


Given the present backlog of new tech- 
nologies now available or in the testing 
stage, amd given the present educational 
level and financial position of agricultural 
producers, farm output will likely continue 
to expand faster than available markets for 
an indefinite period, even though farm prod- 
uct prices decline substantially. 

The adoption ‘of efficient multiple farrow- 
ing equipment by hog producers at present 
is not likely to be stopped by lower hog 
prices in the future. It is not likely that 
the prospects of lower milk prices will re- 
verse the upward trend in artificial insemi- 
nation of dairy cows or the trend toward 
year-round feeding of dairy cows in dry 
lots. 

Lower corn prices will not slow down the 
trend toward growing corn continuously on 
the most productive soils. Improvements in 
seed strains of hybrid grain sorghums can- 
not be stopped by low prices. 

New short-strawed strains of wheat, yield- 
ing twice as many bushels per acre as those 
now in commercial production, are reported 
in the improvement stage. Even 
though wheat prices drop to feed grain 
levels, farmers will adopt these new higher 
yielding strains as soon as they become 
available. ; 

* Some people have assumed that mod- 
erately lower farm prices would result in a 
decline in fertilizer use. Yet, technical 
studies in the t of Agriculture 
indicate that at the levels of use of ferti- 
lizer in 1954 farmers were receiving marginal 
(additional) returns of $3 per dollar spent 
on fertilizer. With a slightly higher rate 
of fertilizer use in 1959 and somewhat lower 
farm product prices, marginal returns from 
fertilizer use may have dropped to $2.50. 
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With widéspread returns from fertilizer 
use at this level there is little reason to ex- 
pect a decline in aggregate fertilizer use 
even though farm prices decline substan- 


‘tially. There is no reason for farmers to use 


. 


less nitrogen on their corn until corn prices 
drop to about $.80 per bushel since the mar- 
ginal cost of the corn produced by the nitro- 
gen is probably 60 to 80 cents a bushel. 

Few developments can be predicted with 
certainty in the economic. world. Such evi- 
dence as can be assessed, however, suggests 
that, because of the rapid rate of technical 
advance, recent supply, price and income 
trends will continue to worsen unless pro- 
ducers find some acceptable means for bal- 
ancing supplies with markets available at 
reasonably satisfactory prices. 

COMPETITIVE POSITION OF LARGE FARMS 


Many farm leaders believe that the larger, 
more efficient farms would be able to con- 
tinue profitable business operations even 
though all current restrictions on production 
and marketing of farm products were elim- 
inated.and prices dropped accordingly. 

Under such conditions they assume total 
farm income would be lower. But they be- 
lieve that the number of farm families would 
decline faster than the decline in total farm 
income so that average farm family ineomes 
might even be higher under these conditions 
than in recent years. 

This might occur if the rate of technologi- 
cal advance slows down. However, produc- 
tion costs on the larger farms with consid- 
erable hired labor do not appear to be sub- 
stantially lower than those on the more effi- 
cient family farms. Furthermore, the back- 
log and oncoming stream of new technologies, 
including the possibilities for further substi- 
tution of capital for labor, are so great that 
their adoption is expected to continue to ex- 
pand output faster than markets expand. 
This too-rapid rate of output expansion, 
fueled by competitive efforts to survive un- 
der falling prices and rising costs, may well 
continue even though the number of farm 
operator families in agriculture drops by one 
half or more. 

With free competition prevailing in agri- 
culture, it is profitable for individual farms 
to adopt new technologies even though farm 
prices continue to fall. . Fully as important, 
most of the resources previously committed 
to ‘agriculture—tractors, improvements in 
land, specialized machinery and much of the 
previously committed labor—cannot shift to 
alternative employment—hence these re- 
sources continue to be used in agricultural 
production throughout their working life in 
spite of low returns from their use. 

With these economic forces in mind, prices 
can be expected to fall faster than costs can 
be reduced even on the larger, more efficient 
farms, as well as on the smaller farms. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF MARKET EXPANSION 


Many farm and nonfarm people mistakenly 
believe that there are great possibilities for 
expanding the markets for food. There has 
been far too little critical evaluation of the 
economic possibilities of expanding ‘profit- 
able markets for food and fiber in the indus- 
trialized countries of the Western World, 
and far too. much unfounded hope of solv- 
ing the problem created by rapid technical 
advance by the traditional business prac- 
tice of expanding markets. 

In the United States, for example, con- 
sumers’ diets now contain about 30 percent 
‘aore animal protein than in 1935-39. As 
compared with 20 years ago, consumers on 
&@ per capita basis are now eating 36 percent 
more animal proteins from meats, poultry, 
and fish. Per capita consumption of these 
products is 15 percent higher than 10 years 
ago. These trends show that ers can 
and will eat more meats and other live- 
stock products. But they will do so only 
at the expense of other foods and at a sharp 
reduction in prices. 
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To solve the current feed grain-livestock 
situation by increased feeding and market- 
ing of livestock, the rate of marketing would 
bave to he increased 10 to 15 percent imme- 
diately. Then marketing would have to 
increese on an annual basis at a rate equal to 
about twice the rate of population increase. 
Crop production and gains in efficiency in 
feeding livestock are both increasing at 
about the current rate of population in- 
crease. Together, this means an expansion 
in livestock output twice the rate of popu- 
lation growth. Given the high current rate 
of consumption, further increases to this 
Magnitude can only be achieved by selling 
the products at sharply reduced prices. 

There is wide agreement among econo- 

mists and statisticians who have studied 
Tv t trends that the demand for food in 
‘the industrialized nations of the Western 
World is increasing very slowly. It is in- 
creasing by the amount of the population 
increase each year plus a rate equal to 10 to 
20 percent of the increase in real per capita 
income. 

There is no evidence that increased pro- 
motional efforts in recent years have ex- 
panded the total food market in these coun- 
tries beyond its natural growth resulting 
from increases in population and real income 
per capita. 

LIMITATIONS OF FOOD FOR PEACE AS A SOLUTION 
TO OVERRAPID TECHNICAL ADVANCE 


In each of the past 4 years $1 to $2 billion 
ef surplus agricultural products have been 
exported to needy people in other parts of 
the world under Public Law 480. There 
is general agreement that these exports, out- 
side commercial market channels, have been 
of great benefit to the peoples receiving them. 
There is also general agreement that pro- 
grams fo this type should be continued in 
the future. 

Some, however, believe that little good has 
been accomplished by substantial portions 
of these exports and that future programs 
should be on a more limited and a more 
closely supervised basis. 

Others foresee immense benefits flowing 
from greatly expanded special food and fiber 
export programs in the future. They take 
the position that all our present surpluses 
could be utilized effectively in foreign eco- 
nomic aid programs. 

It appears unnecessary here to attempt a 
reconciliation of these widely different views. 
Sufficient stocks are on hand to permit an 
expansion of Public Law 480 programs if a 
determination is made that such an expan- 
sion is desirable. But it appears most un- 
likely that foreign economic aid 
could effectively use foods at the rate of 
even $2 to $4 billion a year to say nothing 
of greater quantities. 

CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the conditions outlined above, 
it is doubtful that any farm program can 
do more than slow down the rate of increase 
fn farm output and slow down the decline 
im farm prices and income. But in terms of 
equity perhaps that is all that is needed. 
Technological advance lowers costs, hence 
im equity it should lower prices. Perhaps 
the most that any government policies could 
or- should attempt, is a sufficient increase 
in the bargaining power of farmers to permit 
@ sharing of technical advance between pro- 

and consumers. Before even these 
Mmited and wholly reasonable objectives 
can be achieved, however, the current wide- 
Spread mistaken diagnosis of the price prob- 
tem in agriculture must be corrected and a 
massive educational program based on the 
relevant issues must must be inaugurated. 


. 
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The Crisis in Outdoor Recreation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission—ably led by Mr. 
Laurance Rockefeller, as chairman, and 
ably guided by Mr. Francis W. Sergeant, 
as executive director—has now begun 
the critical task assigned to it by the 
last Congress. 

Under terms of the act 
includes: 

inventory and evaluate the outdoor 
recreation resources and opportunities of 
the Nation and to determine the types and 
location of such resources and opportunities 
which will be required by present and future 
generations. ; 

To make Comprehensive information and 
recommendations leading to these goals 
available to the President, the Congress, and 
the individual States. 


The Commission’s report-—under terms 
of the act—is not due until September 
1, 1961. -Action based on its recom- 
mendations cannot be expected until 
1962. Meanwhile, the squeeze on exist- 
ing outdoor recreation facilities con- 
stantly grows more acute. We have a 
serious national shortage of the first 
magnitude on our hands now. And we 
are falling further behind each year. 

One of the most respected workers in 
this vineyard is Marion Clawson, director 
of studies in land use and management 
for Resources for the Future, the non- 
profit corporation established with co- 
operation of the Ford Foundation. 

In @ paper published in the March 
1959 issue of American Forests maga- 
zine, Dr. Clawson warns that we are 
working up to a grade A crisis in out- 
door recreation, “unprecedented both 
in size and character”—CoNnckKESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 23, 1959, pages A2548— 
A2551. 

He concludes that within the next 40 
years a combination of growing popula- 
tion, rising family incomes and increases 
in leisure time and travel might raise 
total demand for outdoor recreation to 
about 10 times the present level. 

He also suggests that the pressure will 
be felt differently on the three main 
types of recreation land, with perhaps 
@ fourfold rise for user-oriented areas 
like city and county parks, sixteenfold 
for such intermediate areas as Federal 
reservoirs and State parks, and as much 
as fortyfold for resource-based areas 
like the mational parks and national 
forests. . 

In a subsequent paper, published in 
last April’s National Forests, he lays out 
a few of the specific, immediate problems 
and suggests some of the ways they 
might be resolved. 


this task 


_ year. 
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Because of its pertinence and because 
of the urgency of the problem, under 
consent to extend my remarks, I include 
Dr. Clawson’s commentary in the 
RECORD: 

Tue Crisis In Ovurpoor RECREATION—II 

(By Marion Clawsom) 


From all indications the present conges- 
tion in the national forests, National, State, 
county, and city parks, and other outdoor 
recreation areas is not a case of temporary 
growing pains, but rather a mild taste of a 
real crisis. 

What are some of the specific, immediate 
problems growing out of the snowballing de- 
mand for outdoor recreation? What can we 
do about them? What are the prospects of 
success? , 

To tackle the last question first, I believe 
that the prospective huge increase in recrea-~ 
tion demand can substantially be met, 
though probably not entirely, a certainly 
not altogether in ways that most of us are 
used to and would prefer. Only through 
fortunate coincidences of history and geogra~ 
phy have we in this country been able to 
make such gains in population, prosperity, 
and urbanization without, until quite re- 
cently, feeling a squeeze om open space. Now 
that events have caught up with us.we must 
pay the price of maturity—greater costs 
(whether borne by individual users or by all 
the taxpayers) and greater formality in ar- 
rangements. Never again will it be as easy 
as it used to be to go outdoors and get away 
from it. all. 

Within these limitations it still should be 
possible to satisfy at least the greater part 
of the coming demand for outdoor recrea< 
tion, without too oppressive a. system of reg- 
ulations. But this can’t -be accomplished 
automatically by going along as we are now, 
or even by stepping up the scale of present 
efforts. Today’s activities, useful as they 
are, are not only too small, but too scattered. 
The greatest need of all is for a more co- 
ordinated attack on the whole problem of 
outdoor recreation. 

The best way to grasp the necessity of a 
comprehensive approach is to look first at 
the various pieces of the total situation. 
This method may sound like a paradox, but 
it will show better than any other way that 
there is no satisfactory separate solytion to 
the worst of the trouble spots. : 


PROSPECTS FOR USER-ORIENTED AREAS 


First, let us glance at the prospects for 
user-oriented recreation areas—the city and 
county parks that are designed almost en- 
tirely for the use of people living quite 
nearby, usually in densely settled commu- 
nities. There are about 750,000 acres of such 
land today. Under the standards agreed 
upon by most park specialists, about twice 
as Many acres are needed now to take care of 
present demand in anything like an adequate 
manner. Assuming a fourfold increase in 
demand, about 5 million acres would be 
needed in the year 2000. Between 1950 and 
1955 new lands of this kind were being ac- 
quired at the rate of about 20,000 acres a 
Even if this rate-were to be sustained 
for the next 40 years, less than one-fifth of 
the necessary new land would have been 
acquired. 

A big jump in purchases of user-oriented 
recreation land is clearly called for. This is 
especially true because of the special needs 
of the fast-growing suburbs that have sprung 
up around the built-up cores of older cities, | 
Beset with pressing problems of schools and 
paving and sanitation, few of the new sub-| 
urbs have done must about providing public , 
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the land that might be bought for parks 
grows scarcer and more expensive. It may 
well be that the combined acreage of city 
and county parks will not be expanded to 
5 million or even 3 million acres by the year 
2000. Suitable land in or near many of 
the older cities is simply no longer available. 
Fortunately, not all of the prospective de- 
mand will have to be met by adding space, 
Much pressure can be taken off by additions 
and improvements in special facilities like 
swimming pools, small children’s play- 
grounds, baseball diamonds, tennis courts, 
and the like, and by better scheduiing and 
supervision of play. If people are willing to 
pay the cost—which will be considerable, 
with new land averaging perhaps several 
thousand dollars an acre to buy and perhaps 
equal sums to improve—a combination of 
more land and improved facilities should en- 
able us to keep up pretty well with the 
demand for user-oriented recreation areas. 


INTERMEDIATE AREAS ARE MOST FLEXIBLE 


Second, there are the intermediate recrea- 
tion areas. These comprise about 9 million 
acres—5 million in State parks and 4 million 
used for recreation in Federal reservoir areas. 
At least another million acres, and perhaps 
as many as 5 million, are needed now to meet 
fully the present potential demand. (This 
is a particularly hard estimate to hazard, 
because the national totals hide so many. 
regional differences; some parts of the coun- 
try have more than enough of the inter- 
mediate type of recreation land to fill cur- 
rent needs, while other sections are critically 
deficient.) A demand in the year 2000 of 16 
times the pregent level would not bring a 
need for 16 times as much intermediate 
recreation land, which is just as well, for 
the multiplication works out in the neigh- 
borhood of 200 million acres. But a total 
of 70 million acres would not seem to be 
excessive, and 35 million acres would be a 
rock-bottom minimum, calling for far more 
careful scheduling and intensive use than 
we have today. 

The chief impediment to filling the de- 
mand for this kind of public recreation land 
is cost, for the requirements of type and 
location. of acreage are -not excessive. 
Although scenic beauty and*other natural 
advantages are desirable, almost any kind 
of land will do. With the aid of a few dams 
to make artificial lakes, and some plantings 
and other simple improvements, land that 
is of low value for either agriculture or 
forestry can be made into quite acceptable 
sites for all-day picnics, swimming, and 
boating, overnight camping, and other in- 
termediate recreation uses. And, since there 
is so much flexibility in selecting locations, 
the actual cost of land might be only $300 
to $500 an acre. If we really want .to; we 
can meet the need for intermediate recrea- 
tion areas. 

RESOURCE-BASED LANDS WILL SUFFER MOST 


For the third category, the resource-based 
recreation lands, the story is entirely differ- 
ent. Here the prospective increase in demand 
between now and the year 2000 is the great- 
est; perhaps as much as 40 times the present 
level. But the possibilities of increasing pres- 
ent acreage are decidedly limited, because the 
bulk of the lands of outstanding natural 
beauty or historical interest are already 
available for récreational use. (In the West 
much of the land in private ownership, in 
national forests, and even in national parks 
is nearly identical in character and appear-* 
ance.) The total amount of Federal land 
devoted primarily to recreation now comes 
to about 40 million acres. This includes all 
of the national parks system—nearly 25 mil- 
lion acres—and around 14 million acres of 
. the national forests (about 62,000 acres of 
improved camp and picnic sites, with the 
rest studiously unimproved wilderness 
areas). In addition, the remaining 165 mil- 
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space for recreation. With each passing year . 


lion acres of national forest lands are open 
to recreationists, and are increasingly used 
for that purpose. About half of the 60 mil- 
lion visits to the national forests last year 
were to areas not formally set aside for 
recreation. 

In recent years there have been small gains 
in acreage of the national park system, and 
small net losses in total acreage of the na- 
tional forests. Any large future increase in 
either class of lands is unlikely. Even if 
there should be a substantial increase in 
Park Service funds for buying new land (the 
present figure is only $1.5 million a year), 
the net additions to resource-based recrea- 
tion land still would be a drop in the bucket. 
Whatever additions are made will probably 
be either for buying up privately owned 
pockets within present boundaries of na- 
tional parks and monuments or for acquir- 
ing some of the few miles of ocean beach 
that have thus far been overlooked in ac- 
tive private development. No matter how 
hard we try, it is difficult to see how more 
than 10 to 20 million acres can be added to 
the present total of 230 million acres of pub- 
lic land potentially available for resource- 
based recreation. 

And this is not all. The recreation lands 
where the increase in demand will press most 
heavily are, by reason of their unique quali- 
ties, the very ones that will suffer most 
through overcrowding. Suppose that some- 
how it were physically possibile to get 40 
times as many visitors in and out of the re- 
source-based recreation lands: long before 
that unlikely goal could be reached, the 
special attractions that draw people to the 
parks and forests would be gone. The one- 
time grandeur and quiet, the sense of being 
close to nature, would retreat in the face 
of paved roads and parking areas, trodden 
vegetation, and human bustle. And I am 
not considering here the specialized prob- 
lem of preserving truly primitive areas, which 
in itself, as every Congressman knows, is no 
mean question, ‘with important values at 
stake on both sides. I am thinking rather 
of the lands intended for wider use. 


THE THREAT OF OVERUSE 


Defenders of the parks and forests are 
constantly on guard against the threat of 
mining, lumbering, and other commercial 
exploitation of our best-grace recreation 
lands,. There has been justification for these 
fears and there still is, though not as much, 
I think, as in the past. The greatest threat 
in the future will come from the recreation- 
ists themselves. Overuse ‘can ruin a recrea- 
tion area as thoroughly as a bulldozer, partly 
through actual physical damage (though 
there the bulldozer is more efficient) but 
mostly through destroying its capacity to 
provide intellectual and emotional» experi- 
ence. Those of us whose memories run back 
30 years or so have seen how crowding has 
changed some of the Nation’s best-loved rec- 
reation spots—Grand Canyon, where attend- 


ance increased 15 times between 1920 and- 


1956; Yellowstone, where the gain was 18 
times; Glacier, where it was 33 times; and 
many others. What will be the effects of 
increases:to 10, 20, or 40 times present levels? 
Since the resource-based lands are so 
going to be the real trouble spot of 


clearly 
‘the future, it mfght seem best to concentrate 


our planning’ and action on these lands and 
let the rest take care of themselves. That 
is what many people do think, and there is 
much- commonsense in their instinct. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that the only 
way out of the growing dilemma is a com~ 
prehensive effort that will include all three 
categories of recreation land. 

To be sure, there are many things we can 
do about the resource-based lands them- 
selves. For example, we can undertake fur- 
ther development work on a considerable 
scale, While a comparatively few famous 
areas in the parks and foresté suffer from 
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overuse, there are other potentially attrac- 
tive areas that are hardly used at all. But 
there are strict limtits to this kind of expan- 
sion, There are not many sites that can be 
heavily used, and even they must have wide 
buffer zones of land where people are scarce. 
Furthermore, recreation is sometimes incom- 
patible with other essential uses, to which 
preference must be given *n the overall pub- 
lic interest. Secondly, we can do more to 
space out use of recreation lands over the 
year instead of bunching it up in short sum- 
mer seasons. Rising interest in winter sports 
and all-wgather camping already is bringing 
some improvements, but here again the pos- 
sibilities are limited. Thirdly, we can put 
top limits on. attendance in the areas that 
are under the greatest pressure, either by re- 
quiring reservations in advance or by simply 
closing the gates whenever capacity is 
reached. Defenses of this kind are probably 
inevitable for some areas, but as widespread 
policy such rationing of top-quality outdoor 
recreation would be little better than an ad- 
mission of defeat, and hence no solution at 
all. 
USE OF PRIVATE LANDS 


Another way to ease the pressure is to 
make more recreation use of private lands. 
One hopeful sign is the way that the large 
timber-owning companies are opening areas 
to vacationists. At least 65 of these firms 
maintain at least 137 private parks. No 
doubt there are more; complete statistics 
have never been gathered. Some public 
utility companies also. provide parks. More 
of this kind of thing can be expected, partly 
because of its sound public relations value 
but mostly, perhaps, because of a real sense 
of public obligation felt by owners of large 
tracts of good recreation land. But there are 
limits to such expansion;. only a relatively 
few private landowners can afford such a 
sense of noblesse oblige. Most of the smaller 
owners, ‘who hold most of the private land, 
are not in a position to provide campgrounds 
and other facilities for public use. Also, the 
person who freely offers the use of his acres 
for hunting, fishing, or other uses runs real 
risks of damiage to the land or its resources. 

Does the public have a right to expect 
access without charge or for only a nominal 
fee? Perhaps ways can be devised, either 
privately or with the assistance of local or 
State governments, by which associations of 
sportsmen or other recreationists can make 
fair arrangements with groups of landowners 
for specified uses of good recreation acreage. 

Between them, these two ways of expand- 
ing recreation on private lands may be 
equivalent to adding many million acres to 
the resource-based public lands. But there 
is little chance that such gains will fill more 
than a minor portion of the total increase in 
recreation demand. By far the greatest pres- 
ent use of private lands is in small tracts off 
in the woods or on lake or ocean shores. 
This kind of use is becoming more and more 
expensive. Even if it did not dwindle, it 
would not meet much of the new need for 
space, for in terms of persons served per 
year ‘it is an extremely inefficient use of 
recreation land. 

So the quest for a large-scale solution 
comes back to public land, And it is pain- 
fully clear that the measures we have men- 
tioned, though useful and necessary, won't 
be enough to do the jog. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH 


Suppose that instead of looking just at the 
resource-based public lands, we look at all 
public recreation land; then the future pros- 
pect is not nearly so gloomy. As we have 
seen, the acreage and capacity of the inter- 
mediate recreation areas like State parks can 
be increased by just about any amount the 
American public is willing to pay for; and 
considerable expansion of user-oriented 
areas, at least in the form of county parks, is 
also possible. If the potentialities of these | 
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two types of areas are developed to the full, 
the distinctive resource-based areas will be 
freed to perform the task for which they are 
uniquely fitted, instead of also bearing, as 
they do today, much of the load that the 
user-oriented and intermediate recreation 
areas could carry. 

Most of the answer to the critical problem 
of the national parks and national forests lies 
in improving the capacity of all recreation 
lands. This is our best hope of not being 
swamped by the rising tide of recreation de- 
mand. That is why the city and county 
parks, which usually are considered as quite 
& separate problem of urban development, 
and the State parks, which sometimes are 
considered separately, have received so much 
attention here. That is why, too, the com- 
prehensive approach is essential to meeting 
the outdoor recreation problem of the future. 

By the “comprehensive approach” I do not 
mean rigidly centralized planning and ad- 
ministration. Far from it. ‘There always 
will be room for separate responsibility and 
initiative by local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments, and by private groups. That is 
part of the American pattern. What I do 
mean is that the various agencies and groups 
need to be more aware of the total situation 
for outdoor recreation, and more responsive 
to it. Although in many instances—but not 
ali—there is friendly cooperation between 
workers in the recreation vineyard, each of 
the many units is naturally digging in its 
own backyard, and sometimes the dirt flies 
over into the neighbor’s plot. The National 
Park Service, for example, must always con- 
sider its own legislative charter. 
the Forest Service, the Corps of Engineers, 
and other Federal agencies. The various 
State agencies must think first of their own 
electorate and legislature. Most of the pri- 
vate groups have special clienteles with par- 
ticular interests. Corporate and individual 
landowners usually have objectives which 
may be incompatible with recreation. Lost 
opportunities are the inevitable results. 
This is too bad, for the family planning a 
vacation or weekend outing doesn’t care 
whether the facilities are provided by Fed- 
eral, State, or local governments or by pri- 
vate owners. They want to have a pleasant 
time outdoors within the limits of their 
budgets of time and money. 

As one example of how a better approach 

would help, let us take a look at how recrea- 
tien acreage is distributed throughout the 
country and at how the present locations 
compare with current and future patterns 
Of population. Less than a quarter of the 
cities have enough nearby recreation space. 
The shortage is especially marked in the 
South. A great many States don’t have 
enough intermediate recreation areas. Here, 
teo, portions of the South are in a par- 
ticularly bad way. But so also are several 
of the Mountain States, probably because 
they rely so heavily on the national forests 
and national park areas. More than 80 per- 
cent of the federally owned resource-based 
areas are in the West, where only 13 percent 
of the people live. By the year 2000 there 
will have been a westward shift in popula- 
tion; although the northeast and north cen- 
tral regions will have more people, they will 
have a smaller share of the national total. 
But more important than regional shifts is 
the prospect that most of the increase in 
population will be urban. Large cities from 
southern Maine to northern Virginia will 
‘form an almost continuous zone of heavy 
settlement, which already has been referred 
to as a megalopolis. There will be other great 
concentrations around the Great Lakes and 
along the gulf and Pacific coasts. In a word, 
the contrasts on the population map of 2000 
will look much like those for 1950, only 
more 50. 


’ based recreation lands. 
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More city, county, and State areas in the 
urbanized regions will not only meet in- 
creases in the present pattern of demand, 
but will also offer attractive alternatives to 
families who otherwise would have no choice 
but to strike out for more distant, resource- 
More of such user- 
oriented and intermediate areas in the West 
will provide, perhaps even better than today, 
for thousands of families who use Federal 
lands because no others are available. 

There will be more and more situations in 
which development of local and intermediate 
recreation areas will be more urgently re- 
quired in the long-range, nationwide interest 
than in the immediate direct interest of @ 
particular city, county, or State. If we are 
to keep up with growing recreation demand, 
there must be better ways of keeping the 
whole picture before even the most localized 
agencies and for encouraging local actions 
that will contribute to countrywide improve- 
ment. 

USE OF THE FEE SETTING 

Another great advantage of a comprehen- 
sive approach would come in the compli- 
cated area of fee setting. This is bound to 
be a live issue in any case, for any serious 
effort to keep up with demand for outdoor 


recreation is going to cost a lot of money— 
perhaps $50 billion or more just ior buying 
and improving land between now and the 
year 2000, at the land-cost and required- 
acreage rates on user-oriented and interme- 


diate land suggested earlier in this article. 
Most of the money will probably continue to 
come from local, State, and Federal taxes; 


the rest—very likely an increasing propor- 
tion—will come.from direct charges on users 
of recreation land and facilities. The basic 
problem is to reconcile two widely held 


principles that often clash in application: 
That equal recreation opportunity for all is 
@ public responsibility 2od that dircct bene- 
ficiaries should pay for services rendered. 
This issue is already familiar ana there is 


no use in going into ii here. “he sense of 
public responsibility will keen a ceiling on 
fees, though there may be some hot argu- 
ments over just where a particular ceiling 
ought to be. 


The chance to do sonicthin 
in using the scale of charz 


yr new will lie 
s to promote 


more effective use of «i! cutdoor recreation 
areas. This Wouwld mean setiing fees with 
an eye to their general eifecis o: eation 
as well as on the particu! ‘ea and agency 
involved. For instance, the fees for using 
most of the top-grade, resource-based areas 
might be considerably highe: ian they 
are today—an average of around $25, say, 
instead of around $3. This would reduce 
the number of casual visits and ieave rocm 
for more people with a deep love of camp- 
ing or sightseeing in remote areas. The 


more casual vacationists would be diverted to 
intermediate or user-oriented where 
fees were lower. Similar distinctions might 
be drawn between county and State facili- 
ties. Another reason for giving morp at- 
tention to the relation between the charges 
in different places is the increasing mobil- 
ity that will come from more cars and better 
roads. Many of the larger county and State 
parks are serving more and more people from 
outside their political boundaries. The 
only way to share the burden equitably (un- 
less a State or county deliberately sets out to 
capture tourist trade) is to get back more of 
the costs from the users. 

The comprehensive approach to outdoor 
recreation “camnot, as we have already 
noted, be imposed from the top down. It 
will have to come from voluntary coopera- 
tion of all levels of government and private 
groups. The most promising forward step in 
many years Was the establishment of the 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. Although even its broad 
charter for studies and recommendations 
excludes city+recreation facilities, it in- 


land 
iandas 
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cludes all the others, a breadth of scope that 

represents a long step forward. Even more 

important, its operations and its report may 

offer suggestions for continued planning on 

a comprehensive scale. 

GovERNMENT AGENCIES AND FUNCTIONS RELAT- 
ING TO OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS 


GOVERNMENT BRANCH OR AGENCY-—GENERAL 
FUNCTIONS 


Federal Government (1) 


Congress: Passes laws, makes appropria- 
tions, investigates. 

President: General direction of executive 
branch. 

Department of Agriculture: Directs agricul- 
tural and forestry programs. 

Forest Service: Manages national forests. 

Department of the Interior: Directs various 
resource programs. 

National Park Service: Manages national 
park system. 

Fish and Wildlife Service: Manages Federal 
wildlife areas. 

Bureau of Land Management: Manages 
grazing districts and public domain. 

Bureau of Reclamation: Builds and op- 
erates reservoirs. 

Department of the Army: Has certain civil 
works responsibilities. ? 

Corps of Engineers: Plans and builds flood 
control and navigation projects. 

State governments (49) 

(Situation differs greatly among States; 
common situation described here.) 

Legislature: Passes laws, makes appropri- 
ations, investigates. 

Governor: General supervisign Over execu- 
tive branch. 

Park board! or department: Manages State 
park system. 

Forestry board’ or department: Manages 
State forests. ’ 

Wildlife board? or department: Manages 
State wildlife refuges. 

State highway department: Manages way- 
sides and other areas along highways. 

Counties 

(About 3,000—most do not have special- 
ized recreation agencies.) 

Usually have some general governing 
group, often called commissioners or super- 
visors. 

May have park and/or recreation depart- 
ments or officers,.to manage parks (if any) 
and to direct activities on playgrounds or 
other outdoor areas. 

May manage school systems, including use 
of playgrounds for general recreation, 

Cities 


(Over 4,000 with 2,500 or more popula- 
tion—more than half have specialized recre- 
ation agencies.) 

Generally have mayor, city council, and 
sometimes appointed general manager. 

Like counties, may have park departments 
or officers, recreation directors, and school 
administration, each of which is concerned 
with management of particular outdoor fec- 
Teation areas, 





1May be an agency independent of the 
Governor, 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
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my remarks, I include therein a brilliant 
article on Clara Barton, founder of the 
American Red Cross, by the able writer 
of the Worcester Gazette editorial staff, 
Mr. Albert B. Southwick. 

Since the great Clara Barton was born 
in Oxford, Mass., in my district, it is 
quite natural that our people should be 
particularly proud of her immortal con- 
tributions to the cause of humanity: 
CLaRA BARTON AND THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 

(By Albert B. Southwick) 


She was 40 years old and a politically ap- 
pointed copy clerk in the Patent Office in 
Washington, D.C. She was physically unat- 
tractive, short and homely. She was in poor 
health and spirits. 

Thus Clara Barton on the eve of one of 
history’s great careers. 

Born in North Oxford, Mass., in 1821, she 
was trained to be a schoolteacher. She had 
to give it up at 33 because of throat trouble. 
Political finagling landed her the Patent 
Office job, where she stayed for the next 7 
years. 

Then, in April 1861, Fort Sumter fell, the 
savage guns began to roar, the cries of the 
wounded began to resound from the battle- 
field, and Clara Barton found her destiny. 

Some legends have no factual substance 
behind them. But the Clara Barton life was 
greater than the legend, tremendous though 
that was to become. With her devoted band 
of volunteers, she and her wagon trains of 
supplies, food, and bandages moved across 
the ravaged battlefields of Virginia behind 
the armies, feeding the wounded, binding 
up their bloody bodies, ministering to them 
in the hour of death, trying to keep track 
of the nameless graves. 

GREAT EPIC 


It was one of the great epics of human 
compassion, and it is only fitting that 
Charles Hurd’s new book, “The Compact 
History of the Red Cross,” (Hawthorn, $4.95), 
should begin with a graphic description of 
it. For out of that experience was born the 
drive, the dedication, the know-how and the 
determination that culminated in the es- 
tablishment of the American Red Cross in 
1881, by that same frail, indomitable little 
woman, Clara Barton. 

Controversy swirled around the beginning 
of the Red Cross in this country, and con- 
troversy has been no stranger to it ever since. 
Initial resistance to any official tieup with 
the International Red Cross came from the 
traditional American feeling about “en- 
tangling alliances” with anything European. 
But, by one means or another, Miss Barton 
arid her followers gradually got their way. 
When the battleship Maine was sunk in 
Havana Harbor, Clara Barton was on the 
scene in a few days. At 75, still frail, she 
went ashore at Siboney, followed by a train 
of six-mule Army wagons, to find a field full 
of wounded, dying men. “I had not thought 
to ever make gruel again over a campfire,” 
she wrote, but she did, and once again, as 
in 1961-65, became “The Angel of the Battle- 
field.” 

CONTROVERSIAL FIGURE 


But Miss Barton was getting old, and the 
Red Cross was facing new challenges. Her 
autocratic rule was challenged again and 
again after 1900, and she finally resigned in 
1905, to die 1911 at the age of 90. Ac~- 

cording to Hurd, her exact place in Red Cross 
. history is still a matter for violent contro- 
versy. Like many another pioneer, she clung 
too long to power and to the old way of do- 
ing things. But her contribution is unde- 
niable. .. 

The American Red Cross as we know it 
today was largely shaped in the First World 
War, a, a to Hurd. It set up hospitals, 

ran. ambulances, fought 
plague ai eae starvation, dispensed $120 mil- 
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lion—a huge sum for that time—served the 
needs of refugees, built up its famed system 
of volunteers, and, in short, did a tremen- 
dous job. 

Then came the backwash. 

In February 1920, Senator John Sherman 
of Illinois attacked the Red Cross for mis- 
management and extravagance, claiming that 
it used 40 percent of its funds for salaries 
and traveling expenses. The Hearst papers 
called it a cold-blooded, highly professional- 
ized charity trust that was usurping Gov- 
ernment function. Its Russian relief pro- 
gram inspired violent attacks from the lib- 
erals, who accused it of supporting the old 
order; and from the conservatives, who said 
it was helping the Bolsheviks. 


TWO CHARGES 


In the era of prohibiticn, when tobacco 
was also banned in some States, two charges 
were brought against the Red Cross. First, 
it was charged with having soid cigarettes 
to soldiers in the trenches. Second, it was 
charged with having given away cigarettes 
thus demoralizing young American manhood. 

Such charges have been going on ever 
since. 

In World War II, the Red Cross was really 
an efficient, going organization. One of its 
supreme services during those years was the 
collection of 13,300,000 pints of blood for the 
armed services. 

Indeed it is blood, and the fractionation 


of it, that has been one of the Red Cross” 


great contributions to human welfare. Its 
laboratories and funds have led the way to 
gamma globulin, serum albumin, fibrinogen 
and other blood fractions of such importance 
to medical science. 

Yet it is the blood collection program that 
has aroused the most recent attacks and 
controversy. The myth has spread that the 
Red Cross charges money for the blood it 
gives. Here in Hurd’s words, are the facts: 

“Red Cross blood is free, given freely by 
donors and handled as 2 charge paid from 
funds of national headquarters and chap- 
ters. In recent years the hospitals and 
clinics drawing upon the Red Cross blood 
banks have paid the smal] cost of the special 
containers in which it is packed. Hospitals 
using this blood do make regular charges for 
administering it. In too many cases, pa- 
tients have not understood that their bills 
in connection with blood transfusions of Red 
Cross supplies have been exclusively for serv- 
ice, not for the blood itself. 

WRONGLY CRITICIZED 


“Yet despite this continuing battle for 
understanding, the blood program has be- 
come a miracle of organization and, under 
Red Cross development, a service that would 
be difficult to duplicate otherwise.” 

These words apply to the Red Cross itself. 
Misunderstood, wrongly criticized, subject to 
human and organizational mistakes, it has 
become an essential part of our national life. 
» It is fitting praise for Hurd’s book to say 
that it gives an honest and appreciative pic- 
ture of this great organization, which de- 
serves the wholehearted support of every 
American, 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
today, September 14, 1959, the President 
signed into law the new labor reform bill, 
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and in doing so substantially achieved 
his own goals in this legislative area. 

The new act, herein referred to as the 
conference report, with. a few significant 
modifications, is essentially the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill which passed the 
House on August 14, 1959. It also in- 
corporates most of the President’s rec- 
ommendations originally made by him 
shortly after the opening of the 86th 
Congress early this year, 1959. More- 
over, the President, immediately follow- 
ing the inclusion of the bill of rights for 
union members in the bill which passed 
the Senate late in April 1959, publicly 
expressed his approval of that provision, 
no similar provision having been in- 
cluded either in the President’s original 
recommendations or in the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill either as introduced or re- 
ported in the Senate. 

Again, a few days before the passage 
of the Landrum-Griffin bill in the House 
on August 14, 1959, the President, in a 
nationwide radio and: television broad- 
cast, stated his support of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, and specifically indicated 
those provisions of that bill which, in 
substance, embodied his own proposals 
and which were either totally absent or 
inadequately provided for in the meas- 
ure passed by the Senate. He had pre- 
viously criticized the latter as being a 
weak and ineffectual proposal. 

This memorandum analyzes the vari- 
ous provisions of the new labor law, and 
where appropriate, indicates those 
changes made in the original Senate 
bill—Kennedy-Ervin, 8. 505—at the ini- 
tiative of Republican Members of the 
Senate, as well as those made by the 
sponsors of. the Landrum-Griffin bill in 


the House. 
DEFINITIONS 


Section 3(i) defines a labor organiza- 
tion to include “any conference, general 
committee, joint or system board, or 
joint council.” 

Organizations or associations of this 
type were not defined as labor unions 


‘ jn the bill reported by the Senate Labor 


Committee to the Senate. In execu- 
tive session, I offered an amendment to 
include them which was rejected, On 
the floor, I again offered this amendment, 
which was, in substantial part, ap- 
proved. 

Failure to include such an amend- 
ment would have meant that these so- 
called intermediate labor bodies would 
have been exempted from the bill’s many 
restrictions, requirements, and sanc- 
tions designed to achieve he minimum 
of necessary reform in labor unions. 
Among the organizations so exempted 
would have been the Western Conference 
of Teamsters, formerly headed by Frank. 
Brewster, one of the most corrupt and 
dishonestly run labor organizations 
among the many shocking situations re- 
vealed by the McClellan rackets com- 
mittee. 

Section 3(k) defines “secret ballot” in 
labor union voting and elections. In 
committee, I offered an amendment to 
prohibit voting by proxy. This was re- 
jected in the committee bill as reported 
but was adopted by the Senate, thus clos- 
ing a significant loophole by eliminating 
one of the devices used by corrupt union 
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officers to perpetuate themselves in office. 

Section 3(m) defines “labor relations 
consultant.” The Senate committee re- 
jected my amendment .to define this 
term, but the Senate nevertheless adopt- 
ed such an amendment. Inasmuch as 
the bill regulates the activities of these 
consultants, the failure to define them 
would have resulted in chaos, confusion, 
and endless litigation to determine pre- 
cisely who were meant to be covered by 
such regulatory provisions. 

Section 3(n) defines “officer” of a labor 
organization. The Senate bill, as re- 
ported from committee, contained no 
such definition despite the many provi- 
sions of the bill regulating and restrict- 
ing the activiites-of union officers, and 
the many prohibitions and sanctions, in- 
cluding criminal ones, directed against 
them as part of the reform program. In- 
asmuch as the Supreme Court had held 
that the term “union officer” as used in 
Taft-Hartley applies only to those so 
designated in the union’s constitution, 
and does not apply to those not so desig- 
mated even if they perform the func- 
tions of officers, the rejection in com- 
mittee of my amendment defining the 
term, constituted an open invitation to 
unions to evade those provisions of the 
bill expressly designed to eliminate dis- 
honesty and corruption in unions and 
among union officials. Fortunately, the 
Senate itself approved the inclusion of 
the needed definition. 

Section 3(o0) defines “member” or 
“member in good standing” of a labor 
union. No such definition was in the 
bill reported to the Senate despite the 
fact that a number of its provisions re- 
ferred to “union members” or “mem- 
bers in good standing,” particularly with 
respect to the rights of union members 
to vote, run for and hold union office, and 
certain limitations on trusteeships im- 
posed by international unions on sub- 
orbinate or local labor unions. Such 
definiiton was proposed and accepted on 
the Senate floor. 

Section 3(q) defines “officer, agent, 
shop steward, or other representative” of 
@ labor organization to include elected 
Officials, and key administrative per- 
sonnel of unions, whether elected or 
appointed. This provision, although 
necessary to illuminate certain provisions 
of the bill, was never included in the Sen- 
ate bill at all, but was accepted in con- 
ference from the Landrum-Grifiin bill. 


All of the foregoing.definitions, so 
mecessary to an effective labor reform 
bill, yet so infexcusably omitted at one 
Stage or another of the Senate bill’s prog- 
ress, are contained in the Landrum- 
_ Griffin bill both as introduced and as it 
passed the House, as well as in the con- 
ference report overwhelmingly approved 
by both Houses of Congress, and signed 
into law by the President. 

In the Senate Labor Committee, I 
offered an amendment to exclude from 
the coverage of the labor reform bill, 
- labor unions composed of government 

employees at all levels of government. 

Inasmuch as these unions, in most in- 
stances, do not have the right to strike 


~- or even to compel their governmental 


- employers to bargain collectively with 
them, and even more significantly, are 
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powerless to compel employees to join 
and hence are truly voluntary associa- 
tions, I believe that they should be free 
from the regulations imposed by the new 
bill. As long as their members were free 
to resign from such unions without any 
harm or injury to themselves resulting 
therefrom, the members exercised an 
ultimate control over their officers suffi- 
cient, if, properly exercised, to assure 
freedom from corruption, racketeering, 
and other abuses. 

This amendment was accepted in the 
bill as reported and both the Landrum- 
Griffin bill and the conference report 
similarly exempt government-employee 
unions. 

TITLE I-—BILL OF RIGHTS OF UNION 

The Senate bill, as seported, contained 
no bill of rights for unions members. 
These provisions were offered on the 
Senate floor by Senator McCiettan, and 
adopted with some modifications. The 
Landrum-Griffin bill, as introduced and 
as passed by the House, contained such 
a bill of rights. 

Section 101(a)(1) gives every union 
member an equal right with‘'n his union 
to nominate candidates, to vote in union 
elections, to attend union mectings, and 
to participate in and vote upon the busi- 
ness of such meetings subject to reason- 
able regulation imposed by the union’s 
Own governing rules. House and Senate 
provisions were the same. 

Section 101(a)(2) gives union mem- 
bers the right to meet and assemble 
freely with each other, to exj:ress any of 
their views afid opinions, to express their 
views at union meetings cn candidates 
for union office, and cv any of the busi- 
ness before the meciing subject to the 
union’s established and reasonable rules 
for conducting meetisezs, 2s well as to 
the union’s right to establish reasonable 
rules as to the responsibility of mem- 
bers toward their union anc to prohibit 
conduct by members that would inter- 
fere with the union’s carrying out its 
legal or contractual obligatioiis. 

The Senate and House bills were 
almost identical in this respect with 
one important difference. The Senate- 
passed provision could be construed to 
limit the right of free speech by union 
members to communications made to 
other members and not to persons or 
sources Outside the union. Thus, for 
example, there would have been no 
right of a union member to write a letter 
to a nonunion newspaper or publication 
criticizing the union or its officials. In 
the Landrum-Griffin House bill there 
was no such limitation on the right of 
the union members to express themselves 
freely. ‘The conferees accepted the 
Landrum-Griffin provision. 

Section 101(a) (3) provides that union 
dues, initiation fees, and assessments 
shall not be increased except by secret 
vote of the union members in good 
standing after reasonable notice of in- 
tention to vote on such question, or by 
majority vote of the delegates at a union 
convention following at least 30 days 
notice that such question will be voted 
on, or by majority vote of the union’s 

or governing board in which 
case the increase shall be effective only 
until the next convention. 


MEMBERS 





bills were identical in this provision. 
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Section 101(a) (4) protects the right 
of a union member to sue in the courts 
or to initiate proceedings before admin- 
istrative agencies, even if these are 
against the union or its officials. This 
is an absolutely essential safeguard be- 
cause many union constitutions provide- 
for disciplining any union member who 
sues the union or its officers. This pro- 
vision was substantially identical in both 
the Senate and House bills with this im- 
portant difference. 

The Senate bill required the union 
member to exhaust his internal union 
hearing procedures before bringing suit, 
but permitted the union to spread these 
procedures over a 6-month period. As a 
result, a union member who wished to 
file charges of unfair labor practices 
against the union with the National 
Labor Relations Board would lose this 
protection of the bill of rights because 
the Taft-Hartley Act requires these 
charges to be filed within 6 months of 
the commission of the alleged miscon- 
duct. I attempted on the floor to cor- 
rect this gimmick by shortening the. 
waiting period of 6 months set forth in 
the bill of rights so as to preclude the 
possible loss of a union member’s right 
to go to the NLRB. This proposal was 
not accepted. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill, both as in- 
troduced and as passed, cut such wait- 
ing period to 4 months thus eliminating 
the gimmick and preserving the union 
member’s rights both under the bill of 
rights and under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The conferees accepted the provision of 
the House bill. 

On the Senate floor, however, when 
Senator McC.iextzian’s original bill of 
rights previously approved, was in the 
process of being modified, it was pro- 
posed further to limit this right of a 
union member to bring legal action to 
suits or proceedings brought by him- 
which were not, directly or indirectly, 
financed, encouraged, or participated 
in—except as a party—by any employer 
or employer association. 

I objected vigorously to this sweeping 
limitation. I pointed out, for example, 
that many banks were “employers” as 
defined in the bill, and hence that a union 
member would lose the protection of his 
right to sue if he borrowed money from 
a bank to finance his suit, or if a relative 
or close friend, who was also an em- 
ployer, helped him in his suit. ; 

At my urging, therefore, the Senate 
modified the limitation to apply to in- 
terested employers only, the legislative 
history making it clear that employers 
such as those in the foregoing examples 
were not included in the limitation which 
would apply only to employers who had 
& concrete interest in the litigation be- 
cause of some relationship in the union 
other than the mere connection with the 
union member bringing the suit. 

Section 101(a) (5) prohibits a union or 
its officers from in any way disciplining 
@ member—except for nonpayment of 
dues—unless the member has been first, 
served with written specific charges;. 
second, given a reasonable time to pre- 
pare his defense; and, third, given a full 
and fair hearing. The House and Senate 
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Section 101(b) makes null and void 
any union governing rule which is incon- 
sistent with the bill of rights. 

Section 102 gives a union member the 
right to sue a union in a Federal court, 
including the right to an injunction 
against the union, for violating his 
rights. 

Section 103 preserves any other rights 
and remedies which a union member may 
have under any other State or Federal 
law, or before any other court or agency, 
or under any union constitution or by- 
laws. It thus guards against the appli- 
cation of the preemption problem in con- 
nection with the newly granted bill of 
rights, and preserves any broader safe- 
guards for union members which may be 
contained in some union constitutions or 
bylaws. 

Section 104 requires unions to make 
available copies of their collective bar- 
gaining agreements to those of their 
members who are covered by such agree- 
ments. The Secretary of Labor is given 
authority to enforce this provision by 
civil suit in a Federal court, including 
the securing of an injunction. 

Section 105 requires every union to in- 
form its members of the provisions of 
the new law. This provision developed 
from @ proposal made by Senator JAvITs 
in committee and accepted in the bill as 
reported to the Senate. 

TITLE II—REPORTING BY UNIONS, THEIR OFFICERS 
AND EMPLOYEES, AND BY EMPLOYERS 
1. REPORTS BY UNIONS 


Section 201(a) requires every labor 
union to adopt a constitution and bylaws 
and to file copies thereof with the Secre- 
tary of Labor, together with a report con- 
taining all of the significant data con- 
cerning the structure and organization 
of the union, such as names and titles of 
officers, initiation fees, dues, work permit 
fees, other periodic member payments, 
qualifications for membership, audits, 
expenditure authorization, selection of 
officers, discipline procedures, and so 
forth, and so forth, so as to give a com- 
plete picture as to how the union is au- 
thorized to operate in all significant fields 
of its activity. ‘This is substantially the 
same in both the House and Senate bills 
with these important differences. 

The House bill required every union to 
adopt a constitution and bylaws. The 
Senate bill did not, despite the fact that 
there are some unions which have 
neither constitution nor bylaws, leaving 
their members completely in the dark as 
to, their rights or as to the powers and 
authority of their union and its officers. 
The conferees adopted the House pro- 
vision. 

In committee, I offered an amendment 
requiring the reporting of fees to be paid 
by transferred members which was ac- 
cepted in the bill as reported. Similarly, 
the committee accepted a minority 
amendment requiring the report to state 
the address of the union’s principal office 
as well as any other address at which the 
union’s books and records were kept. 
Both the Landrum-Griffin bill and the 
conference report contain these amend- 
ments. - 

The Senate bill did not require report- 
ing the fees charged by the union for 
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work permits nor the procedures for issu- 
ing the same. These are a device where- 
by a union which cannot provide all the 
labor needed on a job permits nonunion 
employees to work, excludes them from 


‘membership in the.union, but charges 


them for the privilege of working. Both 
the Landrum-Griffin bill and the confer- 
ence report contain this requirements. 

The Senate bill did not require the 
union to report periodic payments in lieu 
of dues required from nonunion em- 
ployees. These are a device for securing 
the equivalent of union dues in States 
where compulsory union membership 
agreements are illegal, thereby attempt- 
ing to circumvent what appear to be the 
prohibitions of such State laws. Both 
the Landrum-Griffin bill and the confer- 
ence report contain this provision. 

At the insistence of the minority mem- 
bers, the Senate Labor Committee ac- 
cepted several amendments in the bill 
as reported which required the union to 
report its procedures for disciplining or 
removing union officials and for impos- 
ing fines, suspensions and expulsions of 
union members including the grounds 
upon which such disciplinary action may 
be taken, as well as any provision made 
for notice, hearings, judgment on the 
evidence, and. appeal procedure. Both 
the Landrum-Griffin bill and the confer- 
ence report contain these requirements. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, as well as the committee bill 
reported to the Senate, merely required 
the union to report its procedures for the 
election of officers and stewards. On 
the Senate floor, this was expanded to re- 
porting its procedures for the selection 
of officers and stewards and of any rep- 
resentatives to other bodies composed 
of organizations’ representatives, with a 
specific statement of the manner in 
which each officer of the union was 
elected, appointed, or otherwise selected. 

This much more comprehensive and 
effective provision is included ‘n both the 
Landrum-Griffin bill and the conference 


report. 

Section 201(b) requires every labor 
union to file an annual report with the 
Secretary of Labor, broken down into 
categories prescribed by the Secretary, 
showing the following information about 
the union’s financial status for the pre- 
ceding year: First, assets and liabilities at 
the beginning and end of the year; sec- 
ond, receipts and their sources; third, all 
payments made to each officer, and to 
each employee who received a gross of 
more than $10,000, from the union or any 
affiliated union, or from any other local 
of the same internationals; fourth, any 
loan made to any officer, union employee 
or member aggregating more than $250, 
together with the purpose of, security for, 
and arrangement for repayment of such 
loan; fifth, any loan to any business en- 
terprise, together with its purpose, se- 
curity, and arrangement for repayment; 
and, sixth, any other disbursements and 
their purposes. : 

The bill as it passed the Senate did 
not require reporting payments made by 
the international to officers, employees, 
or members of any of the affiliated locals, 
or made by a local to officers, employees, 
or members of the international with 
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which such local was affiliated. The 
Landrum-Griffin bill closed the loophole 
and the House provision was included 
in the conference report. Similarly, the 
Senate bill, as introduced—S. 505—did 
not require reporting of direct or indi- 
rect disbursements to union officers and 
employees other than salaries and al- 
lowances. In committee this amend- 
ment was offered by members of the 
minority and accepted in the form in 
which it appeared in both the Landrum- 
Griffin bill and the conference report. 
Again, the Senate bill, as introduced— 
S. 505—although it required reporting 


‘of Joans by unions to union officers, em- 


ployees and members, as well as to busi- 
ness enterprises, did not require a state- 
ment of the purpose of such loans, 
Members of the minority of the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee insisted that such 
a provision be included and it was so in- 
cluded in the Senate bill as reported and 
ultimately in the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
the Senate bill, and the conference re- 
port. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill—S. 505—as 
introduced, required unions to report 
loans to any union officer, employee, or 
member, only if it aggregated in excess 
of $500. In committee, members of the 
minority sought to require the unions 
to report all such loans, regardless of 
amount. The issue was compromised by 
reducing the amount to $250, and that is 
the figure which appears in both the 
Landrum-Griffin bill and the confer- 
ence report. 

Section 201(c) provides that every 
labor union must make the information 
it is required to report available to all of 
its members, and gives each member a 
right to sue in a Federal court to compel 
the union to permit such member, for 
just cause, to examine “any books, rec- 
ords, and accounts necessary to verify 
such report.” ‘The Senate bill, as re- 
ported, contained no provision of any 
kind giving union members any access 
to such basic union books, accounts, and 
records. The amendment to that effect 
which I introduced in committee was 
rejected, but was adopted by the Senate, 
substantially in its present form, when 
I renewed this amendment on the floor. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill and the con- 
ference report both contain such a pro- 
vision. 

The Senate bill, S. 505, as originally 
introduced, permitted the Secretary of 
Labor to exempt from the financial re- 
porting requirements described above, 
small unions having fewer than 200 
members and gross annual receipts of 
less than $20,000. In the opinion of 
minority members of the Senate commit- 
tee,. this constituted a possible loophole 
permitting some of the most corrupt 
unions to escape the reporting require- 
ments, and thus avoid the publicity con- 
cerning their affairs which it was the 
professed purpose of the bill to achieve. 
In committee, my amendment to remove 
this permissive exemption was rejected 
and a similar amendment offered on the 
floor by Senator Case of New Jersey was 
likewise rejected, The Landrum-Griffin 
bill contained no exemption for any 
union and the conference report is the 
same. 
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&. REPORT OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF 
LABOR UNIONS 

Section 202(a) requires every union 
officer and nonclerical, noncustodial em- 
ployee, to file a report with the Secretary 
of Labor describing any holding or trans- 
action involving himself or his immedi- 
ate family and occurring during the pre- 
year, which would constitute a 
conflict-of-interest on the part of such 
union officer or employee. No report is 
required in the avsence of such a holding 
of interest or participation in any such 


- transaction. 


Briefly, what must be reported are 
holdings of interest in or the receipt of 
economic benefits from employers who 
deal or might deal with such union of- 
ficial’s union, or holdings in or benefits 
from enterprises which do business with 
such ‘union official’s union. Section 
202(b) exempts from these reporting re- 
quirements any bona fide investment or 
income therefrom in securities traded 
ona national securities exchange, or 
shares in an investment company, or 
securities of a public utility holding 
company, which such securities ex- 
changes and companies are registered 
under applicable Federal law. 

These provisions of the conference re- 
port, as did the Landrum-Griffin bill, 


‘ close a number of loopholes and cerrect 


@ number of serious defects which were 
present at one stage or another of the 
Senate bill’s progress from initial intro- 
duction to final passage. 

Thus, under S. 505, the Senate bill as 
introduced, the only benefit’s required to 
be reported were income from conflict- 
of-interest transactions. Under the in- 
ternal revenue laws there are a number 
of types of benefits which do not con- 
stitute income. A capital gain is not in- 


come; a genuine gift is not income; a. 


prize for which no services are rendered 
is not income. To close this loophole, 
minority members in the Senate com- 
mittee secured an amendment extending 
the reporting requirement to any income 
or other benefit with monetary value, a 
provision which is in both the Landrum- 
Griffin bill and the conference report. 

Again, the original Senate bill al- 
though requiring disclosure of income 
derived from a business which buys, sells, 
or leases to the reporting official’s union 
failed to include the language “or other- 
wise deals with” his union. An amend- 
ment to that effect by the minority was 
aecepted by the Senate committee and 
is in both the Landrum-Griffin bill and 
the conference report. 

The original Senate bill required a re- 
port by a union official of a payment to 
him from an employer or an employer’s 
jabor relations consultant’only if it was 
in return for the union official’s under- 
taking to influence or affect employees in’ 
the exercise of their rights under Taft- 


. Hartley. The minority in the Senate 
committee 


secured an amendment ex- 
tending the reporting requirement to any 
employer payment to a union official re- 


_ Sardiless of its objective, except for those 


payments specifically exempted from the 
criminal prohibitions in section 302(c) 
of ‘Taft-Hartley. This provision is in 
the Landrum-Griffin bill and the con- 


- ference report. 
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Throughout this section of the bill as 
it passed the Senate there was a failure 
to include reimbursed expenses as infor- 
mation to be reported under the heading 
of “Income or Other Benefits,” as well as 
a failure to include benefits received by. 
the official’s spouse or minor child in one 
of the listed conflict-of-interest situa- 
tions. These omissions were corrected 
in both the Landrum-Griffin bill and the 
conference report. 

The Senate bill, as passed, required 
these conflict-of-interest reports from 
union employees, only if their gross pay- 
ments from the union exceeded $5,000. 
This left a gaping loophole for the cor- 
rupt union official whose financial gains 
from his doubledealing activities were 
greater than what the union paid him. 
To avoid reporting, such an Official 
would merely arrange fcr his compensa- 
tion from the union to be fixed at a figure 
of $5,000 or less, and be could then con- 
tinue to receive his il!-gotien conflict-of- 
interest gains without disclosing them 
either to his union meinbers or to the 
public. Both in com:nittee and on the 
Senate floor, I was unsuccessfui in secur- 
ing an amendment to require all unicn 
officials to report these conflict-of-in- 
terest situations regardiess of what the 
union paid them. The Landrum-Griffin 
bill and the conference report, however, 
both close this loophole by requiring 
these reports without any such exemp- 
tion. 

As introduced, the Senate bill re- 
quired a report of a confiict-of-inierest 
holding only if the interest was actually 
still held at the moment of reporting. 
This would have perm ‘tted a union offi- 
cial to divest Khimse!f cf such holding 
just prior to the reportirg date, and 
thus, lawfully, to avid 1eporting. The 
minority in the Senate committce closed 
this loophole by securing an amendment 
which required a report of an interest 
which a union officia! holds or has held 
during the preceding vear. The Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill and the conference re- 
port achieve the same result as this Sen- 
ate committee minority amendment. 

And, finally, the Senate bill as passed, 
in granting an exemption from these 
conflict-of-interest reporting require- 
ments with respect to the types of secu- 
rities or shares described above, used 
language which wou: have granted the 
exemption to a union official who re- 
ceived his “benefit with monetary value” 
from the employer in the form of such 
securities or shares. Thus, under the 
Senate bill’s language, if an employer 
had paid off a union official with whose 
union he was bargaining by giving him 
$10,000 in General Motors stock, this 
would not need to have been reported. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill, as well as the 
conference report, limited this exemp- 
tion to bona fide investments made by 
the union official in such securities or 
shares, and thereby required reporting 
payoff regardless of the form it 


3. REPORT OF EMPLOYERS 


Section 203(a) requires employers to 
report annually to the Secretary of La- 
bor the terms, details, and identity of 
the parties involved, of any of the fol- 
lowing payments or transactions, made 
by him during the preceding year: 


g 
g 
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First. Any payment or loan, direct or 
indirect, of anything of value—including 
expenses—or any promise or agreement 
to pay or lend, to any labor union or labor 
union official or employee, except pay- 
ments or loans exempted under section 
302(c) of Taft-Hartley or made by en-” 
terprises whose business consists of 
making loans and payments such as 
banks, insurance companies, et cetera; 

Second. Any payment including ex- 
penses to any of his employees to get 
them to persuade other employees in the 
exercise of their union organizing or 
collective bargaining rights unless the 
latter employees are informed simul- 
taneously or previously that such pay- 
ments are made; 

Third. Any expenditure an object of 
which is to violate the Taft-Hartley Act 
by interfering with, restraining or co- 
ercing employees in the exercise of their 
union organizing and bargaining rights 
under that act; 

Fourth. Any expenditure an object of 
which is to obtain information about the 
activities of a union or of employees in 
connection with a labor dispute inyoly- 
in the employer unless the information 
is to be used solely in an administrative 
or arbitration proceeding or in a civil or 
criminal court case; 

Fifth. Any agreement or arrangement 
with a labor relations consultant who is 
not a regular officer, supervisor or em- 
ployee of the employer, under'which the 
consultant undertakes, directly or indi- 
rectly, to persuade employees in the ex- 
ercise of their union organizing or bar- 
gaining rights, or to supply the employer 
with information about the activities of 
a union or of employees in connection 
with a labor dispute involving the em- 
ployer unless the information is to be 
used solely in an administrative or arbi- 
tration proceeding or in a civil or crimi- 
nal court case; ‘ ' 

Sixth. Any payment—including ex- 
penses—pursugnt to such agreement or 
arrangement with a labor relations con- 
sultant. 

There was one basic difference be- 
tween the House-passed Landrum-Grif- 
fin bill and the Senate-passed bill in 
connection with the employer reporting 
requirements. Under the Senate bill the 
employer was required to report any 
payment or expenditure or any arrange- 
ment with a labor relations consultant 
an object of which was to persuade em- 
ployees in conection with the exercise - 
of their union organizing and. collective 
bargaining rights even if such payment 
was completely within the law. Under 
the House-passed Landrum-Griffin. bill, 
reports from employers with respect to- 
expenditures in connection with em- 
ployees’ rights, were required only if 
such expenditures were designed to in- 
terfere with, restrain and coerce em- 
re gag in violation of the Taft-Hartley 

ct. . 

In conference, a compromise was 
reached. As indicated above, the em- 
ployer, under the conference report, 
must report such expenditures only if an 
object is interference, restraint, or coer- 
cion, except where he gives something of 
value to any of his employees in order to 
get them to persuade other employees 
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with respect to their union organizing 
and collective bargaining rights. This 
type of payment constitutes interference 
in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act, but 
even so, need not be reported if dis- 
closed to the employees being persuaded. 
As will be shown below, the requirement 
to report expenditures designed merely 
to persuade, as. provided in the Senate 
bill, is retained with respect to arrange- 
ment with and activities by labor rela- 
tions consultants. 

Several other changes were accepted 
by the Senate conferees at the insist- 
ence of the House confefees in connec- 
tion with the employer reporting re- 
quirements. ‘Thus, the Senate bill re- 
quired reporting by both employers and 
labor. relations consultants of expendi- 
tures for information about activities 
of employees and unions in connection 
with a labor dispute. The House con- 
ferees, supported by the minority of 
the Senate conferees, secured an amend- 
ment limiting ‘this reporting require- 
ment. to a dispute in which the report- 
ing employer himself was involved, and 
not to labor disputes in general as pro- 
vided in the Senate bill. The Senate 
bill, through the same process, was also 
modified by broadening its exemption 
from reporting expenditures for infor- 
mation to be used in administrative, ar- 
bitration and civil judicial proceedings 
to exempt information to be used in 
criminal proceedings. Thus, if the un- 
ion, any of its members, or any of the 
employees, engage in criminal acts in a 
labor dispute—violence on a picket line, 
for example—the employer need not re- 
port any money he spends to secure evi- 
dence of such criminal conduct, if his 
purpose is to submit the same to the 
public prosecutor for use in a criminal 
proceeding. 

Section 203(b) sets forth the report- 
ing requirements for labor relations 
consultants. It provides that any per- 
son who pursuant to an agreement or 
arrangement with an employer under- 
takes to first, persuade employees as to 
the exercise of their rights to engage in 
union organizing and collective bargain- 
ing activities; or, second, furnish an em- 
ployer with information about the ac- 
tivities of employees or a union in con- 
nection with a labor dispute involving 
the employer with whom he has the 
agreement or arrangement, must do the 
following: 

First. File a report with the Secretary 
within 30 days of entering into the agree- 
ment or arrangement giving all the de- 
tails concerning it. 

Second. File annually with the Secre- 
tary for the preceding fiscal year if he 
received any payments pursuant to the 
agreement or arrangement, a report set- 
ting forth all receipts from all employ- 
ers, and the sources thereof, on account 
of labor relations advice or services, as 
well as any disbursements and their pur- 
poses, in connection with such services, 

‘and this information shall be set forth 


as broken down into categories prescribed’ 


by the Secretary. 

Section 203(c) exempts from all of 
the employer and consultant reporting 
requirements any information with re- 
spect to services in advising employers 
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or agreeing to represent them before any 
court, administrative agency, or arbitra- 
tor, or agreeing to engage in collective 
bargaining or negotiate a collective bar- 
gi contract in behalf of the em- 
ployer. 

Under section 203(d), no employer or 
consultant reports need be filed unless 
the specific circumstances set forth above 
are present. 

Under section 203(e), as indicated 
above, none of the reporting require- 
ments are applicable where the services 
are rendered by a regular officer, super- 
visor, or employee of the employer. 

Section 203(f) preserves the rights of 
free speech and communication which 
are protected by section 8(c), the exist- 
ing free speech section of title I of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. This specific safe- 
guard was not in the Senate bill, but 
was. accepted by the conferees just as 
it appeared in the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Section 203(g) defines “interfere with, 
restrain or coerce” as used in the em- 
ployer and consultant reporting provi- 
sions. to mean an unfair labor practice 
committeti by an employer in violation of 
section 8(a) of title I of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This, too, was taken by the con- 
ferees from the Landrum-Griffin bill. 
ATTORNEY-CLIENT COMMUNICATIONS EXEMPTED 


Section 204 exempts an attorney in 
good standing in any State from report- 
ing any information which was lawfully 
given to him by any of his clients in the 
course ‘of a legitimate attorney-client re- 
lationship. 

The Kennedy-Ervin biil (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained no exemption for 
the confidential communications made 
by a client to his attorney. In commit- 
tee, I offered an amendment to that effect 
which was rejected. I renewed this 
amendment on the Senate floor and it 
was there agreed to. Such exemption is 
included in both the Landrum-Griffin 
bill and the conference report. 

REPORTS MADE PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Section 205(a) makes all the reports 
filed with the Secretary public informa- 
tion and authorizes the Secretary to 
publish any of the information so ob- 
tained, to use it-for statistical and re- 
search purposes, and to publish studies 
and analyses based on such information. 

Section 205(b) directs the Secretary to 
issue regulations for the examination, by 
any person who requests it, of such infor- 
mation. 

Section 205(e) directs the Secretary to 
issue regulations providing for the sale, 
at cost, of copies of such reports. He is 
also directed to furnish such copies free 
of charge to appropriate authorized 
State agencies. Any person who has 
filed a report under the act need not file 
@ similar report or furnish the same in- 
formation under any State law if he gives 
the State agency a copy of his report 
filed with the Secretary. 


 . The Senate bill, as introduced, did not 


authorize the Secretary to make conflict- 
of-interest reports available to State 
agencies. An amendment offered in the 
committee by the minority members, 
closed this loophole and it remains closed 
in the conference report, as it did in the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 
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RETENTION OF RECORDS 


Section 206 requires every person who 
must file one of the above reports to 
maintain records which will furnish 
enough detailed and necessary basic in- 
formation to verify, explain, clarify or 
check the atcuracy and completeness of 
such reports, including, but not limited 
to vouchers, worksheets, receipts, and 
applicable resolutions. These records 
must be kept available for examination 
for at least 5 years after the filing of the 
reports to which they pertain. m 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, did not require the making 
and preservation.of these basic records 
with respect to conflict-of-interest re- 
ports by union officials. The minority 
members ih committee succeeded in ex- 
tending the requirement to these latter 
reports as well and the bill, as reported 
to the Senate, so provided. The confer- 
ence report retains this essential safe- 
guard as did the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

The Senate bill as passed merely re- 
quired the preservation of these basic 
records under conditions and for periods 
of time prescribed by the Secretary. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill, as well as the 
conference report, eliminate this discre- 
tionary authority of the Secretary and 
lay down a flat and unequivocal order, 
which permits of no exceptions, that they 
be kept available for at least 5 years. 
The 5-year period coincides with the 
length of the statute of limitations for 
criminally prosecuting acts of perjury 
under Federal law. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Section 207 sets forth the effective 
dates on which the foregoing reports 
must be filed with the Secretary. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Section 208 authorizes the Secretary to 
issue rules and regulations prescribing 
the form in which the reports must be 
filed and such other reasonable rules 
and regulations—including rules requir- 
ing reports on trusts in which a union is 
intergsted—as he finds necessary to pre- 
vent circumvention of the reporting re- 
quirements. The Secretary is also di- 
rected to prescribe by general rule—and 
not on a case-by-case basis—simplified 
reports for unions and employers if he 
finds that because of their size—which 
actually means their lack of size—a de- 
tailed, regular report would be unduly 
burdensome. Once granted, he may re- 
voke this permission to use a simplified 
report only if, after investigation, due 
notice, and an opportunity for a hearing, 
he decides that the reporting require- 
ments are being or may be circumvented 
through the use of the simplified report. 

The Senate bill as introduced (S. 505) 
authorized the Secretary to’ permit the 
use of simplified reports without any 
limitation as fo size. This would have 
given the Secretary power to permit 
even very large employers and unions to 
use the simplified reports and thus to 
evade the detailed publicity about their 
financial affairs which it was the pro- 
fessed purpose of the legislation to 
achieve in order to cure the evils and 
abuses revealed by the McClellan com- 
mittee. 
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The minority in the Senate committee 
secured the amendment limiting the use 
of simrlified reports to small employers 
and uaions, thus plugging a dangerous 
loophole, and both the Landrum-Griffin 
bili and the conference report contain 
the same limitation. 

The Senate bill contained a provision 
authorizing the Secretary to exempt 
from the reporting requirements for un- 
limited periods of time any union “or 

Class thereof temporarily convened 
either for the sole purpose of negotiating 
@ labor agreement or for carrying out 
educational activity.” 

In the discussions concerning this ex- 

: @emption which took place in the Senate 
committee, it was never quite clear as to 
precisely what types of organization 
were intended to be included in this ex- 
emption. No realistic concrete example 
of such) an organization was ever pre- 
cisely described. The Landrum-Griffin 
bill contained no similar exemption, and 
@ majority of the conferees, concerned 
that this provision might afford a loop- 
hole through which some unions might 
evade the reporting requirements of the 
bill, refused to include it in the confer- 
ence report. 

CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


Section 209(a) makes it a misde- 
meanor punishable by imprisonment and 
fine up to $10,000 and 1 year, for any 
person who willfully violates the provi- 
sions of title II, that is, primarily the re- 
porting requirements. 

Section 209(b) makes it a similar mis- 
demeanor for any person knowingly to 
make a false statement of a material fact 
or fail to disclose a material fact in,any 
document, report, or other information 
required under title II, 

Section 209(c) makes it a similar mis- 
demeanor for any person willfully to 
make a false entry in or to conceal, 
withhold, or destroy any books, records, 
reports, or statements required to be 
kept under title I. The Kennedy-Ervin 
bill (S. 905) as introduced omitted the 
words “conceal” and “withhold”. and 
merely prohibited “destroying” any 
books, records, and so forth. In com- 
mittee, I offered the amendment insert- 
ing the words “conceal” and “withhold” 
which was accepted, thus closing an ob- 
vious loophole. The Landrum-Griffin 
bill and the conference report both in- 
clude this amendment. 

Section 209(d) provides that each in- 
dividual who is required to sign a union 
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Section 210 Rimides that whenever it 
shall appear that any person has vio- 
lated or is about to violate title I— 
which means primarily the reporting re- 
quirements—the Secretary may bring a 
civil action in a Federal district court 
for appropriate relief including injunc- 
tions. This means, among other things, 
that where there has been a failure to 
comply with these reporting require- 
ments, the Secretary, through a judicial 
action, can compel such compliance even 
though it may not be possible to secure 
a ¢riminal conviction for such noncom- 
pliance. And it should be emphasized 
that in invoking this remedy, the Secre- 
tary need not wait until a violation has 
occurred, but may initiate it even when 
it appears that no viciaiion has as yet 
taken place but that it may occur. 
Hence this particular provision, if prop- 
erly administered, provides the strongest 
possible guarantee thai the reporting re- 
quirements of the bi!) wil! not be cir- 
cumvented or violate:. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bili (S. 505) as 
introduced, contained no provision of 
any kind giving the Secretary this au- 
thority so essential to the effective en- 
forcement of the bill’s reporting require- 
ments. In committec, ai my urging, such 
an amendment was accepied and in- 
cluded in the Senate bi!! us reported. It 
is in the Landrum-Criifiir. bill as well as 
in the conference report. 

TITLE DI—TRUSTEESH PS 

Section 301(a) requires every labor 
union—usually an internaticnal—which 
imposes a trusteeship on a subordinate 
union—usually a loca!--—-to file with the 
Secretary within 30 days, and twice a 
year thereafter, a r: ae signed by the 
international president and treasurer, 
and the designated trustee, containing 
first, name and address of the trusteed 
local; second, the date the trusteeship 
was established; third, tlic reasons for es- 
tablishing or continuing the trusteeship; 
and, fourth, the nature anc extent of 
the participation by the members of 
the trusteed local in the selection of 
delegates to conventions or other policy- 
making bodies, as wel! as in the election 
of the international’s officers. The 
initial report must also include a com- 
plete account of the firiancial condition 
of the trusteed local at the time the 
trusteeship was imposed. During the 
life of a trusteeship. the international 
must file, on behalf of and concerning 
the trusteed local, the annual financial 
report required of all unions under sec- 
tion 201(b), signed by the president and 
yore of the international. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505) as 
originally introduced, did not require 
the trustee designated by the interna- 
tional. to sign the above report. In 
committee, Senator Provry offered an 
amendment to that effect which was 
accepted. It appears in the Landrum- 
Griffin bill ahd the conference report 
as well. 

The Senate bill did not contain the 


provision requiring the international, 
during the life of the trusteeship, to file 
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on behalf of the trusteed local the an- 
nual financial reports required of all 
labor unions, and hence provided a loop. 
hole which both the Landrum-Grifiin 
bill and the conference report have 
plugged effectively. Moreover, the Sen- 
ate bill’s provision allegedly requiring 
unions to keep and preserve the basic 
records and documents on which the 
trusteeship reports are based was am~- 
biguous and could have been construed 
as not requiring such keeping and pres- 
ervation. 'The Landrum-Griffin bill and 
the conference report make this require- 
ment unmistakably clear. 

Again, as indicated above, the Senate 
bill, as passed, failed to make applicable 
to these trusteeship reports, the provi< 
sion described—section 210—authorizing 
the Secretary to bring suit in a Federal 
court for injunctive as well as other re- 
lief, to compel compliance where there 
is a violation or threatened violation of 
the reporting requirements of the bill. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill and the con- 
ference report remedy this defect. 

And finaly, the Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 
505), as introduced, made no provisions 
for access by union members to the basic 
books and records from which the trus- 
teeship reports were prepared, thus ren- 
dering it extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, for the union members to apply 
some reliable check to the truth and ac- 
curacy of the reports. In committee, I 
offered an amendment>to this effect 
which was rejected. I again offered it 
on the Senate floor where it was agreed 
to. A similar provision is contained in 
both the Landrum-Griffin bill and the 
conference report. 

Section 301(c) makes it a misdemeanor 
punishable by fine and imprisonment up 
to $10,000 and 1 year for any person will- 
fully to violate section 301, which means 
primarily the trusteeship reporting re- 
quirements. 

Section 301(d) similarly, makes it a 
misdemeanor for any person knowingly 
to make a false statement of a material 
fact or fail to disclose a material fact in 
any required trusteeship report, or will- 
fully to make any false entry in or with- 
hold, conceal, or destroy any documents, 


. books, records, and so forth, upon which 


such report is based. 

The Senate bill, as passed, failed to 
include the prohibition against making 
a false entry-in such basic books or 
records. This left a gaping loophole for 
frustrating the object of this part of the 
bill—accurate public dis¢losure of the 
essential factors connected with a trus- 
teeship. This loophole is closed both in 
the Landrum-Griffin bill and the con- 
ference report. 

Section 301(e) like the corresponding 
provision in title II dealing with finan- 
cial reporting of unions, described above, 
makes personally responsible for filing 
trusteeship reports and for knowingly 
false statements contained therein, éach © 
individual who is under .the 
bill to sign such report in behalf and as 
the agent or representative of the in- 
ternational union from whom such re- 
port is required. 
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PURPOSES FOR WHICH A TRUSTEESHIP MAY BE 
ESTABLISHED 

Section 302 requires unions—usually 
international—to impose trusteeships 
over subordinate unions—usually lo- 
cals—only in accordance with the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the international 
and for the following purposes only, re- 
gardless of inconsistent provisions in 
such constitution or bylaws: First, to 
correct corruption or financial malprac- 
tice; second; to assure the carrying out 
of collective bargaining agreéments or 
other duties of a bargaining representa- 
tive; third, to restore democratic pro- 
cedures; or, fourth, otherwise to carry 
out the legitimate objects of the inter- 
national, 

The Senate bill, as passed, imposed 
these limitations for imposing trustee- 
ships only on national or international 
unions, by which it is true, they are 
usually imposed. However, it is pdSsible 
that a trusteeship may be imposed by a 
labor organization other than a national 
or international union, and the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill uses language broad 
enough ‘to encompass every trusteeship 
imposed -by one union over a subordi- 
nate body. The conference accepted the 
provision of the Landrum-Gvriffin bill. 
UNLAWFUL ACTS RELATING TO LABOR ORGANI- 

ZATION .UNDER TRUSTEESHIP 

Sections -303(a) makes it unlawful 
during a trusteeship; first, in any con- 
vention or election of international offi- 
cers to count the votes of delegates. from 
the trusteed subordinate union—or lo- 
cal—unless the delegates were chosen in 
a secret ballot election in which all the 
members in good standing of the 
trusteed local were eligible to partici- 
pate; or, second, to transfer to the inter- 
national any current receipts or other 
funds of the trusteed local except the 
normal per capita tax and assessments. 
Upon the bona fide dissolution of any 
labor union its assets may be distributed 
in accordance with its constitution and 
bylaws. 

Section 303(b) makes it a misdemean- 
or, punishable by not more than a 
$10,000 fine and a year in prison, for 





anyone willfully to violate the preceding 


subsection 303 (a). 
ENFORCEMENT 


Section 304(a) provides that upon the 
written complaint of any member of a 
trusteed local charging that the inter- 
national has violated any provision of 
section 302 which prescribes the condi- 
tions under which and the purposes for 
which a trusteeship may be imposed or 
the provisions of section 303 dealing 
with voting rights and the selection of 
convention or other delegates in a 
trusteed local as well as the safeguarding 
of its receipts and other funds, the Sec- 
retary of Labor must investigate and if 
he finds probable cause to believe that 
such violation has not been remedied, he 
must, without identifying the complain- 
ing union member, bring a suit in a 
Federal distriet court for appropriate 
relief, including injunctions, to remedy 
the violation, 

Any member of a trusteed local or, 
such local itself, if they are affected by 
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such violations, may sue in a Federal 
district court for similar relief. 

It should be noted that these two types 
of civil action are not applicable to vio- 
lations of section 301 which requires 
trusteeship reports to be filed with the 
Secretary. These latter violations, as 
indicated above, are punishable through 
criminal prosecution and subject to a 
civil suit, brought by the Secretary at 
his own discretion, under section 210. 

The Senate passed bill, unlike the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, failed to permit 
members of a trusteed local or such local 
itself to bring a suit. The conferees 
adopted the provision of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. 

Section 304(b) provides that the civil 
suits for violation of sections 302 or 303 
may be brought, first, in the district 
where the international has its principal 
office; or, second, in any district in which 
the. authorized -officials of the interna- 
tional are conducting the affairs of the 
trusteeship. 

Section 304(c) provides that a trustee- 
ship validly established in conformity 
with sections 302 or 303, and authorized 
or ratified by the executive board or other 
constitutional governing body of the in- 
ternational, shall be presumed valid and 
not subject to attack for 18 months ex- 
cept upon clear and convincing proof 
that the trusteeship was not established 
or is not being maintained, in good faith, 
for one of the four allowable purposes set 
forth in section 302. After the first 18 
months, the trusteeship is presumed in- 
vadid in any such civil court action and 
the court must order it discontinued un- 
less the international shows by clear and 
convincing proof that the trusteeship is 
still needed in order to achieve one of 
the four allowable purposes set forth in 
section 302. It should be noted that a 
trusteeship cannot be dissolved for a vie- 
lation of the provisions of section 303 
dealing with violations of voting rights, 
selection of delegates, and the use of 
the trusteed local’s funds. These viola- 
tions can be remedied by the civil court 
actions previously described, but they do 
not affect the continuance or bring about 
the discontinuance of the trusteeship. 

The Senate-passed bill did not provide 
for termination of the trusteeship upon 
proof that although properly established, 
the trusteeship was not being maintained 
for one of the four allowable purposes 
in section 302. Thus, a trusteeship val- 
idly established to restore democratic 
procedures in the trusteed local, one of 
the four allowable purposes, might con- 
tinue to be-maintained after this purpose 
had been achieved, for a purpose other 
than one of the allowable four. Under 
the Senate bill, none of the provisions 
permitted any action for terminating 
such trusteeship inasmuch as it had been 
validly established in the first place. The 
Landrum-Griffin bill corrected this de- 
fect and the conferees accepted the pro- 
visions of the Landrum-Griffin bill 

REPORT TO CONGRESS ; 

Section 305 requires the Secretary to 
submit to Congress 3 years after the bill 
become law, a report on how the trus- 
teeship title has operated. 
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COMPLAINT BY SECRETARY 


Section 306 provides that any of the 
rights and remedies granted by the trus- 
teeship title are in addition to any other 
rights or remedies under any other pro- 
visions of Federal or State law. In 
other words, there is no Federal preemp- 
tion under this title, except that once the 
Secretary of Labor files a complaint in a 
Federal court alleging a violation of any 
provisions of the trusteeship title, the 
jurisdiction of the Federal court becomes 
exclusive—all other rights and remedies 
are preempted—and any final judgment 
of such court is res adjudicata, that is, 
conclusive and binding on every other 
court. 

TITLE IV—ELECTIONS 
TERMS OF OFFICE; ELECTION PROCEDURES 


Section 401(a) requires every national 
or international labor union except a 
sparent federation like the AFL-CIO it- 
self, to elect its officers at least once every 
5 years by secret ballots cast by its mem- 
bers. in good standing or at a convention 
of delegates chosen by secret ballet. 

The Senate bill, as passed, applied this 
requirement solely to the officers named 
in the union constitution. As a result, 
other officials, not so named, but author- 
ized to perform the functions of officers 
and thus falling within the definition 
of “officer” in the bill, could be elected 
at intervals greater than 5 years, there- 
by defeating one of the indispensable ob- 
jectives of reform legislation, to wit, an 
opportunity to compel retation in office 
thereby enabling the membership to get 
rid of an undesirable incumbent officer 
and replace him with one whom they 
prefer. 

The Liateditasin Maltin bill closes this 
loophole by requiring all national or in- 
ternational officers—as defined in the 
bill—to be selected at least once every 5 
years. The conferees ; accepted the 
Landrum-Griffin bill provision. 

Section 401(b) requires that local 
union officers be chosen at least once 
every 3 years by secret ballots cast by its 
members in good standing. The Senate 
bill contained the same loophole ‘with 
respect to these local officers as it did in 
connection with the election of interna- 
tional and national officers, as described 
above, and was similarly corrected by 
the conferees in accepting the Landrum- 
Griffin bill provision. - 

Section “401(c) provides that every 
union, except a parent federation like 
the AFL-CIO, has a duty, enforcible 
by a suit in a Federal court brought by 
any bona fide candidate for office in such 
union, to €éomply with all reasonable re- 
quests of any candidate to distribute by 
mail or otherwise at the candidate’s ex- 
pense, campaign literature in aid of his 
candidacy to all the union’s members in 
good standing, and to refrain from dis- 
criminating in favor of or against any 
candidate with respect to the use of its 
membership lists; and, whenever the 
union or its officers authorize such dis- 
tribution on behalf of any candidate or 
of the union itself, it must make similar 
distribution at the request of any other 
bona fide candidate, with equal treat- 
ment as to the expense thereof. 
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Every bona fide candidate has the 
right, once within 30 days before the 
election, to inspect a list containing the 
names and addresses of all the union’s 
members who are covered by a compul- 
sory union membership collective bar- 
gaining agreement, which list must be 
kept at the union's principal office by a 
designated official. The union must es- 
tablish adequate safeguards to insure a 
fair election, including, but not limited 
to, the right of any candidate to have an 
observer at the polls and at the counting 
of the ballots. 

Under the Senate bill, contrary to the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, these safeguards, 
designed to insure both equal treatment 
for all candidates for union office and 
fair union elections, were applicable only 
to elections for local union office and not 
to the elections of national or interna- 


tional union officers. The conferees, 


closed this loophole by adopting the 
Landrum-Griffin approach. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), 
introduced, contained no seetaiiaas 
guaranteeing equal treatment of bona 
fide candidates for union office, thus 
leaving every advantage in the hands 
of the incumbent union officers. Thus, 
it would have done nothing to correct 
the conditions, so prevalent in many 
unions, which permit the incumbent offi- 
cers to perpetuate themselves in office 
indefinitely. In committee, minority 
members offered an amendment which 
required equal opportunity for all candi- 
dates with respect to the use of the mem- 
bership lists for transmitting campaign 
literature as well as the requirement per- 
mitting all candidates to have observers 
at both the casting and counting of the 
ballots. This amendment was accepted 
in the Senate bill as reported. It is also 
part of the Landrum-Griffin bill and is 
retained in the conference report. 

As reported, the Senate bill contained 
no provision requiring that bona fide 


candidates be permitted to make g phys- 


ical inspection of the union’s member- 
Ship lists. Senator Proury offered an 
amendment to that effect which was re- 
jected. The Landrum-Griffin bill con- 
tains such a provision permitting inspec- 
tion of lists of members covered by a 
union-shop agreement and the conferees 
accepted such provision. 

The Senate bill requires the union to 
establish safeguards for a fair count of 
the ballots. The Landrum-Griffin bill 
contained a much broader protection— 
it required adequate safeguards for a 
fair election which goes beyond a mere 
count of the ballots. The conferees ac- 
cepted the language of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. 

Section 401(d) provides that officers 
of intermediate bodies, such as general 
se system boards, joint boards, 

=cint councils, must be elected at least 
> 2 every 4 years, by secret ballot among 
th: members in good standing, or by 
union officers, elected by secret ballot 
as representatives of such members. 

Section 401(e) provides that in any 
of the foregoing elections required by 
section 401, a reasonable opportunity 


shall be given to nominate officers, and . 


every union member in good standing 
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shall be eligible to be a candidate, and 
to hold office subject to reasonable quali- 
fications uniformly imposed except for 
those disqualified as criminals and con- 
victs under seetion 504, and to vote for 
or otherwise support the candidates of 
his choice, without being subject to any 
disciplining, interference, or reprisal by 
the union or any of its members. Not 
less than 15 days before an election, a 
notice thereof must be mailed to each 
member at his last known address, and 
each member in good standing is en- 
titled to one vote. 

No member whose dues have been 
withheld by his employer under a check- 
off provision voluntarily authorized by 
such member under the collectve bar- 
gaining\agreement shall be ineligible to 
vote for alleged failure to pay dues on 
time. ‘The votes cast by members of 
each local shall be counted and the re- 
sults published separately. The con- 


_ stitutionally designated union officials, 


or the union secretary, shall preserve 
for 1 year the ballots and all other rec- 
ords pertaining to the election which 
shall be conducted in accordance with 
the unipn’s. constitution and bylaws if 
they are mot inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of title IV of the bill. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, provided.merely that a rea- 
sonable opportunity be given to nomi- 
nate candidates. In committee, minority 
members offered the amendment that 
every member in good standing be eligi- 
ble to be a Gandidaic, to hold office, and 
to support the caididate of his choice, 
without being subject to penalty, inter- 
ference, or reprisal of any kind by the 
union or its officers. This amendment 
was accepted. A similar provision is in 
the Landrum-Griffin bill as well-as in 
the conference repoit. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, dispensed with the 15-day 
mail notice to:members of an election, 
if the union constitution and bylaws 
specified a regular time for holding elec- 
tions. Minority members in committee 
objected to this provision, insisting that 
the 15-day mail notice be required in 
all union elections without exception but 
their objection was rejected in the bill 
as reported to the Senate, which in turn 
rejected the position of the majority 
members of the committee and ac- 
cepted that of the minority members. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill and the con- 
ference report are the same as the origi- 
nal position of the minority members of 
the Senate committee. 

Section 401(f) provides that when 
union officers are chosen in convention 
by delegates elected by secret ballot, the 
convention must be conducted in accord- 
ance with the union’s constitution and 
bylaws if they are not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this title IV, and such 
union’s constitutionally designated offi- 
cials or its secretary must preserve for 
1 year the credentials of the delegates 
and all minutes and records of the con- 


vention pertaining to the election of 
officers. 


Section 401(g) provides that no union 
funds derived from dues, assessments, 
or any similar levy, and no money from 
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ah employer shall be contributed or used 
to promote the candidacy of any person 
for union office where such election is 
regulated by the provisions of this title 
IV. Such union funds—but not money 
from an employer—may be used for 
notices, factual statements of issues not 
involving candidates, and other expenses 
necessary for the holding of an election. 
The Senate bill, as reported, did not 
limit the use of union funds to “a factual 
statement of the issues,” so as to prevent 
the-incumbent officers running for re- 
election from presenting such factual 
statement in a manner designed to fur- 
ther. their own candidacies. On the 
floor of the Senate, Senator Munprt of- 
fered the amendment, which the Senate 
accepted, limiting the presentation to a 
“factual statement of the issues” so as 
to preclude such candidates from gain- 
n advantage thereby. The confer- 
ence réport contains the same safeguard. 
Section 401(m provides that a mem- 
ber of a local union may complain to the 


Secretary that the constitution and by- — 


laws of his local do not. provide an ade- 
quate procedure for the removal of an 
elected officer guilty of serious miscon- 
duct. If the Secretary, after a hearing 
in aceordance with the Administrative 
Procedure Act, finds such complaint to 
be true, then the officer so charged may 
be removed for cause shown, and after 
notice and hearing, by the members in 
good standing voting in a secret ballot 
conducted by the officers of such union 
in accordance with its constitution and, 
bylaws insofar as they are not inconsist-’ 
ent with the provisions of this title IV. 

Section 401(i) provides that the Secre- 
tary shall promulgate rules and regula- 
tions prescribing minimum standards 
and procedures for determining the ade- 
quacy of the removal procedures re- 
ferred to in the preceding section 401(h). 

ENFORCEMENT 


Section 402(a) provides that a union 
member who has, first, exhausted the 
remedies provided by his union’s or its 
parent body’s constitution and bylaws; 
or, second, invoked such remedies for 3 
calendar months without obtaining a 
final decision, may, within 1 calendar 
month thereafter, file a complaint with 
the Secretary alleging the violations of 
any of the foregoing provisions of sec- 
tion 401 or the provisions of the union’s 
constitution and bylaws pertaining to 
the election or removal of officers. The 
challenged election shall be presumed 
valid pending a final decision thereon 
and in the interim the business of the 
union shall be conducted by the officers 
elected or in any other manner provided 
in the union’s constitution and bylaws. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S.505), as in- 
troduced, required a union member to 
invoke his union remedies for 4 inonths 
rather than 3 before complaining to the 
Secretary that the election provisions 
of section 461 had been violated. The 
minority in committee secured- an 
amendment reducing this to 3 months 
as it appears in the conference report. 

The. Kennedy-Ervin bill (8S. 505), as 
introduced, failed to provide that such a 
complaint could be filed by a union mem- 
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ber where his union’s constitution -and 
bylaws did contain an adequate removal 
procedure but the union or its officials 
were refusing to permit such procedure 
to be invoked or applied. In committee, 
I offered an amendment to correct this 
defect which was accepted, and it is con- 
tained in the Conference Report. 

Section 402(b) provides that the Sec- 
retary must investigate such complaint 
by a union member, and if he finds prob- 
able cause to believe that a violation of 
this title ITV has occurred and has not 
been remedied; he must within 60 days 
after such complaint has been filed, 
bring a civil suit in a Federal district 
court to set aside the invalid election, if 
any, and to direct the conduct of an 
election, or of a hearing and vote upon 
the removal of officers, both under his 
own supervision and in accordance with 
this title IV and such rules and regula- 
tions as he prescribed. The court is au- 
thorized to take such action as it deems 
proper to preserve the union’s assets. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, failed to give the Secretary 
the authority to supervise the hearing 
and yote upon the removal of officers. 
The minority members of the Senate 
committee offered an amendment to sup- 
ply this omission which was accepted in 
the bijl as reported and included in the 
conference report. Again, the Senate 
bill, as introduced, gave the court power 
to preserve and safeguard the, union’s 
assets if the court’s decision declared an 
election to be void. The minority mem- 
bers of the Senate committee pointed out 
that this would permit the unlawfully 
elected Officers to dissipate the union’s 
assets during the substantial period 
which must elapse before the court 
reached a decision. They therefore of- 
fered an amendment permitting the 
court to take the necessary steps to pre- 
serve the union’s assets as soon as the 
suit was begun. This was accepted in 
the bill as reported and is in the con- 
ference report. 

Section 402(c) provides that if upon a 
preponderance of the evidence after a 
trial on the merits, the ‘court finds, first, 
that a union election has not been held 
as frequently as required by section 401; 
or, second, that any violation of section 
401 may have affected the outcome of a 
union election, the court shall declare 
the election, if any, to be void and direct 
a new election under the Secretary’s su- 
pervision, and in conformity with the 


union’s constitution and bylaws as far 


as that is practicable and consistent with 
the law. The Secretary must promptly 
certify to the court the names of the 
persons elected, and the court must 
thereupon enter a decree declaring such 
persons to be the union’s officers. If the 
suit is for the removal of officers, the 
Secretary must certify the results of the 
vote and the court must enter a decree 
declcring whether such persons have 
been removed as officers of the union. 
The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, authorized the court to de- 
clare an election void only if the viola- 


tion of section 401 actually affected the 


outcome of the election rather than may 
have. affected such outcome. The dif- 
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ficulty of proving such an actuality 
would be so great as to render the pro- 
fessed remedy practically worthless. 
Minority members in committee secured 
an amendment correcting this glaring 
defect and the amendment is contained 
in the conference report. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, made no provision in this 
subsection 402(c) for ‘authorizing the 
court to entertain a suit for violation of 
the provisions pertaining to the removal 


of union’ officers. Minority members in 


committee offered an amendment to sup- 
ply this serious omission which was ac~ 
acee and included in the conference re- 
po 

Section 402(d) provides that a court 
order directing a union election, dismiss- 
ing a complaint, or designating elected 
officers of a labor union, shall be appeal- 
able in the same manner as the final 
judgment in a civil action, but an order 
directing an election shall not be stayed 
pending appeal. 

APPLICATION OF OTHER LAWS 


Section 403 provides that no union 
shall be required to hold elections of offi- 
cers more frequently or in a different 
manner than is required by its own con- 
stitution and bylaws except as other- 
wise provided by this title IV. Exist- 
ing rights and remedies to enforce the 


-union’s constitution and bylaws with 


respect to elections before such elec- 
tions are actually held are preserved and 
not preempted, but the remedy provided 
by this title IV for challenging an elec- 
tion shall be exclusive, that is, shall pre- 
empt all other provisions of law. 

In the Senate committee, the propo- 
nents of the Kennedy-Ervin bill inserted 


‘language, which, literally read, would 


have permitted the union, by modifying 
its constitution and bylaws, to evade the 
bill’s requirements as to the form and 
manner of conducting elections for offi- 
cers, and to hold such elections at longer 


. intervals than the maximum of 5 and 


3 years, respectively, required by this 
title IV. “The minority members objected 
vigorously and the bill, as reported, ac- 
cepted their objections, and closed this 
loophole in the language to preclude such 
evasion. The conference report adopts 
this safeguard. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, completely preempted the 
entire field of union election procedures 
and requirements and their violation. 
As a result of the objections of members 
of the minority in committee, the com- 
promise whieh is also in both the Land- 
rum-Griffin bill and the conference re- 
port, was accepted, preempting only 
those rights and remedies in connection 
with challenging an election which has 
already been held, but preserving all 
other rights and remedies with respect to 
elections before they are conducted. 


DATE 


Section 404 provides that the union 
election provisions of this title IV shall 
become applicable, first, 90 days after en- 
actment of the bill into law in the case 
of a union whose constitution and bylaws 
permit their amendment or modification 
by action of its constitutional officers or 
governing body; or, second, where such 
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change in constitution and bylaws can 
only be made by a constitutional con- 
vention of the union, not later than the 
next constitutional convention of such 
union after the enacting date of this 
bill, or one year after such date, which- 
ever occurs sooner. 

If no such convention is held within 
such 1-year period, the.executive board 
or similar governing body empowered to 
act for such union between conventions, 
is empowered to make such interim con- 
stitutional changes as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title IV 
regardless of any provisions in the 
union’s constitution and bylaws to the 
contrary. 

These provisions are not to be con- 
strued as permitting a local and inter- 
national election of union officers to be 
deferred until 3 and 5 years respectively 
after the act becomes effective regardless 
of how many additional years have 
elapsed since such elections were held. 
Thus, for example, an international 
which has not held an election for of- 
ficers in the 10 years preceding enact- 
ment of this bill, is not granted an addi- 
tional 5 years after such enactment, 
before being required to hold such an 
election. Such election must be held, at 
the very latest, not more than 1 year 
after date of enactmént. 

The Senate bill, as introduced, re- 
ported out of committee, and passed by 
the Senate, provided a grace period of 
up to 2 years for complying with the 
election provisions of this title IV. The 
conference report reduced this to 1 year. 

TITLE V—SAFEGUARDS FOR LABOR UNIONS 

FIDUCIARY RESPONSIBILITY OF OFFICERS OF 

LABOR UNIONS 


Section 501(a) provides that union of- 
ficers, agents, shop stewards, and other 
representatives occupy positions of trust 
in relation to the union and its mem 
as agroup. It makes it their duty, 
ing into account the special problems 
and functions of a labor union, to hold 
the union’s money and property solely 
for the benefit of the union and its 
members; to manage, invest, and ex- 
pend the same in accordance with its 
constitution, bylaws, and any resolution 
of the union’s governing bodies adopted 
thereunder; to refrain from dealing with 
th2ir union as an adverse party or in be- 
half of an adverse party in any matter 
connected with their duties and from 
holding cr acquiring any pecuniary or 
personal interest which conflicts with the 
interests of the union; and to account to 
the union for any. profit received by 
them in whatever capacity in connec- 
tion with transactions conducted by 
them or under their direction on behalf 
of -the union. A’ general provision in 
the constitution and bylaws of the union 
soa @ general resolution of its governing 

body purporting to relieve any such un- 
ion official of liability for breach of the 
duties imposed on him by this section is 
void as. against public policy. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), 
are contained no provision of 

kind imposing fiduciary status and 
obligations on union officials. In com- 
mittee, minority — protested 
vigorously | against this omission and 
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urged an amendment to impose such 
status and obligations and for an effec- 
tive remedy against any breach thereof. 
This amendment was rejected and in- 
stead a statement was included in the 
policy section of the bill as reported to 
the Senate—in other words, in the pre- 
amble—declaring it to be the policy of 
the United States to encourage the 
faithful observance by union officials of 
their fiduciary responsibilities by re- 
quiring them to file conflict-of-interest 
reports—which the bill required anyway 
under title II—and to file reports on all 


* expenditures by them, for community 


welfare, educational or charitable pur- 
poses, loans, and other transactions in- 
volving union funds—which were not re- 
quired under the bill to be filed by them 
personally. 

This statement in the preamble was a 
mere pious gesture, having no legal ef- 
fect, providing no remedy for enforce- 
ment, and designed to create the mis- 
leading public impression that the bill 
effectively placed union officials in the 
status of fiduciaries, a status which the 
public was demanding. 

On the Senate floor, an amendment 
was adopted, imposing a fiduciary status 
on union officials with respect to money 
or property in possession of such official 
by virtue of his office. No remedy for 
breach of such obligation was provided, 
nor did the amendment specifically pro- 
vide that such -officials were under a 
legal duty to refrain from engaging in 
conflict-of-interest transactions or hold- 
ings. The Landrum-Griffin bill both 
imposed the fiduciary status and pro- 
vided a remedy for breach thereof. The 
conference report provided such rem- 
edy—as described below—and made it 
clear that involvement of a union official 
in a conflict-of-interest situation was a 
breach of his fiduciary responsibility. 

Section 501(b) provides that when any 
such union official is alleged to have 
violated his fiduciary duties, and the 
union or its governing board, or its 
officers, refuse or fail to sue or recover 
damages or secure an accounting or other 
appropriate relief within a reasonable 
time after being requested to do so by 
any member of the union, such member 
may sue the official in a Federal district 
court or a State court of competent 
jurisdiction to recover damages or secure 
an accounting or other appropriate re- 
lief—including injunctive relief—for the 
benefit of the union. No such suit shall 
be brought except upon leave of the court 
upon verified application— 
meaning a sworn application—and for 
good cause shown, which application may 
be made ex parte—that is to say without 
notice to the union to appear in court 
and offer its defense. 

The judge may allot a reasonable part 
of the recovery in any such suit to pay 
the fees of the lawyer bringing the suit 
for the union member, and to compen- 
sate such member for any expenses nec- 

incurred 


As indicated above, at no stage of the 


_. Senate bill was a remedy for breach of 


duty provided. It is in both 
the Landrum-Griffin bill arid the con- 
ference report. 
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Section 501(c) provides that any per- 
son who , steals, or unlawfully 
and willfully abstracts or converts to his 
own use, or the use of another, any of the 
moneys, funds, securities, property, or 
other assets of a labor union of which he 
is an officer, or by which he is employed, 
directly or indirectly, shall be guilty of 
a felony and fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned for not more than 5 years 
or both. 

This section makes embezzlement or 
any unlawful taking of union funds a 
Federal ¢rime in addition to its already 
being a crime under all the laws of all 
the States. In addition, under section 
501(b), described above, a union member 
may bring suit, where such an unlawful 
taking is engaged in by a union official, 
for breach of the fiduciary duty of such 
official. 

Although the Senate bill, both as in- 
troduced and as reported from commit- 
tee, also made such unlawful taking of 
union funds a Federa! crime, it did not 
permit a civil suit by a union member 
unless the union official charged with the 
taking had been already convicted in a 
criminal proceeding of actually having 
committed suchacrime. Thus, in effect, 
no recovery in a civil action for such un- 
lawful taking was permitted except upon 
proof of guilt beyond a reasonable doubt 
rather than upon the mere preponder- 
ance of the evidence which is all that is 
required for recovery in a civil suit. 

I offered an amendment in committee 
to permit such civil suit at least upon in- 
dictment of the union official, as well as 
conviction, but this was rejected. On 
the Senate floor, an amendment was 
adopted permitting such suit upon a 
mere allegation of an unlawful taking, 
but the conference report solves the en- 
tire problem by providing an adequate 
civil remedy for breach of the fiduciary 
obligation including an alleged embez- 
zlement or other unlawful taking of 
union funds or property by a union offi- 
cial, and relief is awarded on a mere 
preponderance of the evidence. 

In the Kennedy-Ervin bill—S. 505—as 
introduced, the provision making em- 
bezzlement and unlawful taking a Fed- 
eral crime was applicable to the funds 
and property of all tax-exempt organiza- 
tions, not merely to labor unions. In no 
hearing before any congressional com- 
mittee at any time had there ever been 
even the slightest evidence that such 
crimes were being committed in connec- 
tion with the funds or property of any 
tax-exempt organizations other than 
labor unions. In committee, the provi- 
sion was made applicable to labor unions 
only, as it is in both the Landrum-Griffin 
bill and the conference report. . 

And finally, the Kennedy-Eryin bill 
(6. 505), as introduced, although per- 
mitting a union member to bring a civil 


union or its governing body or of- 

had themselves failed or refused to 
bring such suit following a demand that 
they do so. But no time limit was 
placed on how long the union member 
had to wait before bringing suit where 
the union failed to sue. 
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In committee, I offered an amendment 
which was accepted in the bill as re- 
ported to the Senate, requiring the union 
member to wait no longer than 6 months 
where the union failed to do so following 
such demand, 

BONDING 

Section 502(a) provides that every of- 
ficer, agent, shop steward, or other repre- 
sentative of a union, the property and 
annual receipts of which exceed $5,000, 
or of a trust in which such union is in- 
terested, who handles funds or other 
property of such union or trust must be 
bonded for the faithful discharge of his 
duties. 

Each such person’s bond shall be fixed 
at the beginning of the union’s or trust’s 
fiscal year and shall not be for less than 
10 percent of the funds handled by him 
or his predecessors during the preceding 
fiscal year, but not more than for $500,- 
000. If the union or trust does not have 
a fiscal year, the bond shall be at least 
$1,000 for a local union and $10,000 for 
a trust or any nonlocal union, 

Such bonds must be individual or 
schedule in form—that is, the individual 
holding the office must personally be 
bonded and not merely the position he 
holds—and shall have a corporate surety 
company as surety thereon. Any person 
who is not covered by such bond shall not 
be permitted to receive, handle, disburse, 
or otherwise exercise custody or control 
of the funds or other property of such 
union'‘or trust. — . 

No such bond shall be placed through 
an agent or broker, or with a surety com- 
pany, in which any labor union or any of 
its officials have a direct or indirect in- 
terest. Such surety company shall be a 
corporate surety which holds a grant of 
authority from the Secretary of the 
Treasury under the act of July 30, 1947 
(6 U.S.C. 6-13), as an acceptable surety 
on Federal bonds. 

Neither the Senate bill, as introduced, 
nor as reported by the committee to the 
Senate, contained any provision for the 
bonding of union officials. Senater Mc- 
CLELLAN,-on the Senate floor, secured 
adoption of an amendment requiring 
bonding of union officials handling the 
funds or property of such union or trust. 
But the bonding provision contained in 
the Landrum -Griffin bill was more effec- 
tive in the following respects: 

First. The bond must be a personal 
one, thus insuring a thorough investi- 
gation by the bonding company of the 
financial reliability of the applicant for 
the bond. This results in prohibiting 
any individual to handle union funds if 
he is unable to secure sueh bond because 
the results of his investigation are un- 
favorable. This constitutes a built-in 
safeguard against the holding of union 
Office by many of the crooks, racketeers, 
and criminals who have infiltrated the 
labor movement. There was no similar 
requirement in the Senate bill; 

Second. No bonding company is eli- 
gible to furnish a bond for any union 
Official pursuant to the bonding require- 
ments of the bill if any labor union or 
union official has any interest in such . 
company or in the agent or broker 
through whom the bond is placed. 
htm was no such safeguard in the Sen- 
a * 
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Third. The only bonding companies 
which are eligible to provide bonds under 
this section are those on the approved 
list of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Senate bill contained no such re- 
quirement. 

In conference, the conferees adopted 
@ provision imposing a maximum ceiling 
of $500,000 on the amount of any single 
bond required. This is twice as great as 
the $250,000 maximum provided in the 
Senate bill. 

Section 502(b) provides that any per- 
son who willfully violated the bonding 
provision shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor or punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment up to $10,000 and 1 year. 
This would apply to both the individual 
who, as a union official, handles union 
funds or property without having such 
bond and to the labor union or its officers 
who knowingly permit him to do so. 

The bonding provision in the Senate 
bill merely prescribed bonding for union 
officials handling union funds or prop- 
erty. Unlike the Landrum-Griffin bill 
and the conference report, it failed to 
provide any remedy, sanction, or penalty, 
civil or criminal, for a violation of the 
bonding requirement, 

. MAKING OF LOANS; PAYMENT OF FINES 


Section 503(a) forbids any labor 
union, directly or indirectly, to have out 
on loan at any time a total of more than 
$2,000 to any officer or employee of the 
union. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, was so worded as to permit 
the union to make a-series of loans, to 
any single union official, as long as each 
separate loan was not more than $1,500 
when it was made, and without regard 
to such official’s preceding indebtedness 
+o the union and without any limit to the 
total indebtedness thereby permitted to 
be incurred by such official. 

I offered in committee an amendment 
which was accepted, limiting the total 
indebtedness to be permitted to any 
union official by the lending union to the 
stated amount. This approach is the 
same as that in the Landrum-Griffin uae 
and the conference report. 

Section 503(b) prohibits any tabi 
union or employer from directly or indi- 
rectly paying the fine of any officer or 
employee convicted of any willful viola- 
tion of the bill. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S..505), as 
introduced, contained no such provision, 
At the initiative of minority members in 
committee, an amendment containing 
this prohibition was included in the bill 
as reported to the Senate. It is also 
contained in both the Landrum-Griffin 

bill and the conference report. 
“Section 503(c) makes it a misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine and impris- 
onment of up to $5,000 and: 1 year, for 
any person to violate the loan limitations 
and prohibition against payment of fines 
contained in this section 503. 

PROHIBITION AGAINST CERTAIN PERSONS 
HOLDING OFFICE 

Section 504(a) prohibits any, person 
who has been a Communist Party mem- 
-ber or who has been convicted or served 
any part of a prison term for conviction 
of certain enumerated felonies or of vio- 
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lation of ~ title Ol—reporting require- 
ments or title M—trusteeships—or of 
conspiracy to commit any such crimes 
from serving first, as an officer, official, 
or employee—other than clerical or cus- 
todial—of any. labor union; or, second, 
as a labor relations consultant to any 
person engaged in an activity affecting 
commerce or as an Officer, official or 
employee-—other than clerical or cus- 
todial—of any group or association of 
employers dealing with any union, for 5 
years after termination of Communist 
Party membership, or for 5 years after 
such conviction or imprisonment, unless 
having been so convicted or imprisoned, 
(A) his citizenship rights having been 
revoked, have been fully restored, or (B) 
the Federal Parole Board determines 
that such person’s service as a union of- 
ficial, labor reJations consultant, or em- 
ployee of an employer association would 
not be contrary to the purposes of this 
act. 

Before making such determination, 
the Parole Board must hold an adminis- 
trative hearing and give notice thereof 
to the State, county and Federal prose- 
cuting officials in the jurisdiction in 
which such person was convicted, and the 
Board’s determination shall be final. 

No union or union officer shall know- 
ingly permit any person to assume or 
hold any office or paid position in viola- 
tion of this prohibition. 

~The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, although prohibiting union 
officials and employees from so serving 
if they had been previously convicted of 
violations of the reporting requirements 
and trusteeship provisions of the bill, 
made an exception for paid personnel 
paid $4,000 per year or less. This was 
knocked out in committee and no such 
limitation is in either the Landrum- 
Griffin bill or the conference report. 

Neither the Senate bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, nor as reported from com- 
mittee, provided that the 5-year pro- 
hibition against holding union office or 
employment should run from the termi- 
nation of imprisonment as well as from 
conviction, whichever occurs later. This 
would have permitted the 5 years to run 
while a felon was actually serving his 
prison term, and in many cases, permit 
him to hold office less than 5 years after 
such imprisonment or even immediately 
on ‘the termination thereof. This was 
corrected on the Senate floor. Neither 
the Landrum-Griffin bill nor the con- 
ference report contained this defect. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, forbade a labor union or any 
officer thereof, knowingly and willfully, 
to permit any person to hold any union 
office or paid position if he had been con- 
victed of or imprisoned for violation of 
the and trusteeship provisions 
of the bill, but not of any of the other 
felonious crimes referred to above. 


In subcommittee, the majority pro- 


sult 
bers of the minority, this further limita- 
tion was deleted in the bill, as reported 
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to the Senate, but still only applicable 
to persons in violation of the reporting 
and trusteeship provisions of the bill. 

The conference report makes it un- 
lawful for the union or its officers know- 
ingly to permit any person to hold union 
office or employment in violation not 
only of the reporting and trusteeship 
provisions of title II and ITI, but also 
those guilty of any of the other enu- 
merated felonies, as well. 

Section 504(b) makes it a misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine and impris- 
onment up to $10,000 and 1 year for vio- 
lation of the foregoing provisions of sec- 
tion 504(a). 

Section 504(c) provides that for the 
purposes of this section 504, a person 
shall be deemed to have been convicted 
and under the disability of conviction 
from the date of the judgment of the 
trial court or the date of the final sus- 
taining of such judgment on appeal, 
whichever occurs later, regardless of 
whether such conviction occurred before 
or after the date of enactment of this 
act. 

AMENDMENT TO SECTION 302 OF TAFT-HARTLEY 


Section 505 amends section 302 of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. That section forbids 
employers to pay or deliver anything of 
value to any representative of his em- 
ployees. It is now amended as section 
302(a) to apply also to employer asso- 
ciations, labor relations consultants tc 
employers, or persons acting in the in- 
terest of an employer, and to include 
loans as well as payment and deliveries. 
The prohibition is extended also to pay- 
ments, deliveries or loans to first, labor 
unions, their officers or employees, which 
represent, seek to represent, or would 
admit to membership, any of the em- 
ployees of such employer; or, second, any 
employee or group of employees.of such 
employer, in excess of their normal 
wage, for the purpose of causing them, 
directly, or indirectly, to influence any 
other employees in the exercise of their 
right to organize and bargain collective- 
ly, or, third, any union officer or employee 
with intent to influence his actions, de- 
cisions, or duties as a representative of 
employees or as such union officer or 
employee. 

Section 302(b) (1) of Taft-Hartley is 
amended to forbid all persons falling in 
the above categories—to whom payments 
or loans under section 302(a) may not 
be made—to request, demand, receive, or 
accept, or agree to receive or accept, 
any such payment, loan or delivery. 

In the Senate bill, as introduced, re- 
ported and passed by the Senate, al- 
though it was made a crime for an em- 
ployer, consultant, and so forth, to lend, 
as well as to pay or deliver, it was made a 
crime for the recipient only with respect 
to payments or deliveries and not to 
loans. Thus, under this provision an em- 
ployer committed a crime by making a 
loan to an official of the union he bar- 
gained with, but no crime for the union 
official to accept the loan. The Landrum- 
Griffin bill corrected this loophole and 
the conference report includes this cor- 
rection. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, in prohibiting payments or 
loans to employees for the purpose of 
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persuading other employees in the exer- 
cise of their rights, failed to limit this 
prohibition to payments in excess of 
normal wages, and hence, merely paying 
of the usual and normal wages under 
these circumstances would have been 
unlawful. Minority members in com- 
mittee offered an amendment limiting 
such illegality only to payments, and so 
forth, in excess of normal compensation, 
which was accepted in the bill as re- 
ported. This amendment is included in 
the Landrum-Griffin bill and the con- 
ference report. 

A new provision is added to section 302 
of Taft-Hartley, designated as 302(b) (2). 
This makes it a crime for any union, or 
for any person acting as an officer, agent, 


’ representative or employee of such union, 


to demand or accept from the operator 
of any motor vehicle—as defined in part 
II of the Interstate Commerce Act—em- 
ployed in the transportation of property 
in interstate commerce, or the employer 
of any such operator, any money or other 
thing of value payable to such labor 
union or to an officer, agent, representa- 
tive, or employee thereof as a fee or 
charge for the unloading, or in connec- 
tion with the unloading, of the cargo of 
such vehicle, but this prohibition does 
not make it unlawful for an employer 
to make any payment toany of his em- 
ployees as compensation for their serv- 
ices as employees. 

The conference report also amends 
section 302(c) of Taft-Hartley which 
sets forth certain exemptions to the pro- 
hibition against employer payments and 
their acceptance under sections 302 (a) 
and (b). 

The first exception in section 302(c) 
is expanded to exempt payments by an 
employer to any employee whose estab- 
lished duties include acting openly for 
such employer in matters of labor rela- 
tions or personnel administratior, or to 
any representative of his employees, or 
to any officer or employee of a labor 
union, who is also an employee or former 
employee of such employer, as wages 
for his services as an employee of such 
employer. 

To the five exemptions listed in sec- 
tion 302(c), the conference report adds 
a sixth: anything of value paid by an 
employer to a trust fund established by 
@ union for the purpose of pooled vaca- 
tion, holiday severance or similar bene- 
fits, or defraying costs of apprenticeship 
or other training programs, all subject 
te the same conditions applicable to wel- 
fare and benefit plans under Taft-Hart- 
ley prior to its amendment by this bill. 

In all stages of the Senate bill, from 
original introduction to final passage by 
the Senate, the fourth exemption of sec- 
tion 302(c) exempting checkoff of 
union dues was amended to exempt 
checkoff of periodic payments in lieu 
of dues. ‘These periodic payments are 
a device now being used in some States 
to circumvent State right-to-work laws. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill provided no 
exemption for these payments and the 
conference report is the same. 

TTLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Section 601(a) authorizes the fecre- 
tary, when he believes it necessary, to 
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determine whether any person has vio- 
lated or is about to violate any of the 
provisions of this act except the bill of 
rights in title I and the amendments 
made to Taft-Hartley, to make a com- 
plete investigation of such places, per- 
sons, and records as he deems necessary 
to determine the facts. The Secretary 
may report to interested persons or offi- 
cials—the Department of Justice, for 
example—concerning the facts required 
to be shown in any report required by 
this act and concerning the reasons for 
failure to file such report, or concerning 
any other matter he deems appropriate 
as the result of such an investigation. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, required the Secretary to in- 
vestigate only if he had probable cause 
to believe that any person had violated 
any provision of the reporting title of 
the act only. Minority niembers of the 
committee offered an amendment which 
did three things: First, it struck out the 
requirement of “probable cause” as a 
condition for initiating an investigation; 
second, it broadened the Secretary’s in- 
vestigative power so that it applied not 
only to provisions of the title requiring 
the filing of reports, but to violations of 
any of the provisions of the entire act; 
and, third, it further broadened the 
Secretary’s powers to extend not only 
to violations actually committed, but to 
those which he believed were about to 
be committed. These amendments were 
accepted in the Senate bill as reported, 
and are included in the conference re-~ 
port, together with an amendment mak- 
ing the use of the investigatory power 
discretionary with the Secretary instead 
of mandatory. 

The effect of these provisions as they 
appear in the conference report is to 
give the Secretary of Labor the same 
unlimited investigatory power he is pres- 
ently authorized to exercise under the 
Fair Labor Standards and Walsh-Healey 
Acts, and which are presently possessed 
by other Federal agencies such as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
the General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board in investigating 
actual or possible violations of the siat- 
utes which they administer. 

In the Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, the Secretary was not only 
limited to investigating violations of the 
reporting requirements of the bill, but 
to reporting such violations to the mem- 
bers of the affected union only. In com- 
mittee, as a result of a proposal by minor- 
ity members this was broadened to per- 
mit the Secretary to report any facts con- 
tained in a required report or resulting 
from his investigation, to interested per- 
sons and Officials. The conference re- 
port is the same. 


Section 601(b) provides that for the 
purpose of any investigation under this 
act, the provisions of sections 9 and 10— 
relating to the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of books, Papers, and 
documents—of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act of September 16, 1914, as 
amended (15 U.S.C. 49, 50), are made 
applicable to the jurisdiction 


cers designated by him. This gives t 
Secretary the same powers given to him 
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in the Fair Labor Standards Act by q 
substantially identical provision, 
EXTORTIONATE PICKETING 


Section 602(a) forbids picketing of an 


employer where the purpose is the per- 
sonal profit or enrichment of any in- 
dividual—except a genuine increase in 


wages or employee benefits—by taking — 
or obtaining any money or other thing ~ 
of value from such employer against his - 


will or with his consent. 

Section 602(b) makes it a felony pun- 
ishable by fine or imprisonment up to 
$10,000 and 20 years to picket in willful 
violation of the foregoing prohibition in 
section 602(a). 

In the Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 


introduced, this type of extortionate ~ 


picketing was also prohibited but merely 
as a new union unfair labor practice 
added to the Taft-Hartley Act instead 
of the serious felony which it is. More- 
over, the language of the provision in 
the Senate bill did not exclude genuine 
wage raises or increased employee bene- 
fits from the concept of “personal ens 
richment of any individual.” ‘Thus, un- 
der the Senate bill, a picket line against 
an employer to induce him to grant a 
wage increase, would, in the literal lan- 
guage of the provision, constitute a vio- 
lation of it. 

Minority members in the committee 
offered an amendment to exempt genu- 
ine wage and employee benefit increases. 
from the prohibition, and to make its 
violation a crime instead of an unfair 
labor practice. ‘These amendments were 
accepted in the Senate bill as reported 
and are included in the Landrum-Grifiin 
bill and the conference report. 
RETENTION OF RIGHTS UNDER OTHER FEDERAL 

AND STATE LAWS 

Section 603(a) is part of the anti- 
preemption provisions of the act. It 
provides that except as explicitly pro- 
vided to the contrary, nothing in the act 
shali reduce or limit the responsibilities 
of any union or any officer, agent, shop 
steward, or other representative of a 


union or of any trust in which a union - 


is interested, under any other Federal ~ 
law or under the laws of any State, and, . 
except as explicitly provided to the con- 


any right or bar any remedy to which 
union members are entitled under such 


other Federal law or the law of any 


State. : 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, and, the bill as reported to 
the Senate‘did not contain this section 
nor any similar antipreemption provi- 
sion, thus raising a serious question 


2 


ie 


trary, nothing in this act shall take away — 


about the validity or enforcibility of 


State laws in the areas covered by this 
act. This antipreemption provision is 
contained in the Landrum-Griffin bill 
and included in the conference report.” 


Section 603(b) provides that nothing _ 


contained in the first six titles—exclud- 


ing title VII which amends Taft-Hart-~ 
ley—shall be construed to supersede or — 
impair or otherwise affect the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act or any of the — 


obligations, rights, benefits, privileges, 
immunities of any carrier, employee, Or- 
ganization, representative, or person 
subject to such act; nor. shall anything 
contained in said six titles—except sec- 


‘ 
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tion 505 amending section 302 of Taft- 

Hartley—of this act be construed to con- 

fer any rights, privileges, immunities, or 

defenses upon employers, or to impair or 

otherwise affect the rights of any person 

under title I of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 


Section 604 provides that nothing in 
the act shall be construed to impair or 
diminish the authority of any State to 
enact and enforce general criminal laws 
with respect to robbery, bribery, extor- 
tion, embezzlement, grand larceny, bur- 
glary, arson, violation of narcotics laws, 
murder, rape, assault with intent to kill, 
or assault which inflicts grievous bodily 
injury, or conspiracy to commit any of 
such crimes. 

This is the act’s antipreemption pro- 
vision with respect to State criminal law. 
It is designed to make it clear that State 
criminal laws prohibiting the same 
felonies, conviction of which constitutes 
a disqualification for union office, are not 
preempted but left in full force and 
effect and completely enforcible. 

The Kennedy-Efvin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, did not contain this or any 
similar provision preserving the author- 
ity of the States to enact and enforce 
their own criminal laws. In committee, 
Senator DrrkKsEn offered an amendment, 
which was accepted in the bill as re- 
ported, preserving State authority to 
enact and enforce their criminal laws, 
thereby preventing Federal preemption 
in’ this area of the law. As modified 
somewhat on the Senate floor, this safe- 
guard was included in the Landrum- 
Griffin bill as well as in the conference 
report. 

; SERVICE OF PROCESS 

Section 605 provides that for the pur- 
poses of this act, service of summons, 
subpena, or other legal process of a court 
of the United States upon an officer or 
agent of a labor union in his capacity as 
such shall constitute service upon the 
labor union. 

This provision was not contained in 
the Senate bill. It was taken by the con- 
ferees from the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Section 606 makes the provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act appli- 
cable to the issuarite, amendment, or re- 
scission of any rules or regulations, or 
any adjudication, authorized or required 
under the provisions of this act. 

OTHER AGENCIES AND DEPARTMENTS 


Section 607 authorizes the Secretary 
to make such arrangements or agree- 
ments for cooperation or mutual assist- 
ance with other Government agencies in 
the performance of his functions under 
this act as he may find practicable and 
legal. He may utilize the facilities or 
services of any department, agency, or 
establishment of the United States or 
of any State or its subdivisions with the 
lawful consent of such department, 
agency, or establishment; and each de- 
partment, agency, or establishment of 
the United States is authorized and di- 
rected to cooperate with the Secretary 
and, to the extent permitted by law, to 
provide such information and facilities 
as he may request for his assistance in 
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the performance of his functions under 
this act. 

The Attorney General or his repre- 
sentative shall receive from the Secre- 
tary for appropriate action such evi- 
dence developed in the performance of 
his functions under this act as may be 
found. to warrant consideration for 
criminal prosecution under the provi- 
sions of this act or other Federal law. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained no such provision, 
and its omission would have seriously 
handicapped the Secretary in ade- 
quately carrying out his duties under 
the act and thereby made it more diffi- 
cult to achieve the desired effective labor 
reform, Minority members in committee 
offered an amendment to supply this 
omission which was accepted in the bill 
as reported and included in both the 
Landrum-Griffin bill and the conference 
report. 

CRIMINAL CONTEMPT 

Section 608 provides that no person 
shall be punished for any criminal con- 
tempt allegedly committed outside the 
immediate presence of the court in con- 
nection with any civil action prosecuted 
by the Secretary or any other person in 
any Federal court under the provisions 
of this act unless the facts constituting 
such criminal contempt are established 
by the verdict of the jury in a Federal 
district court trial, which jury shall be 
chosen and empaneled in the manner 
prescribed by the law governing jury 
trials in criminal prosecutions in the 
Federal district courts. 

This safeguard was not in the Senate 
bill either as introduced or as reported. 
It was included in the Landrum-Grifiin 
bill and in the conference report. 
PROHIBITION ON CERTAIN DISCIPLINE BY. UNION 


Section 609 makes it unlawful for any 
labor union or union officer, agent, shop 
steward, employee, or other representa- 
tive thereof, to fine, suspend, expel, or 
otherwise discipline any of its members 
for exercising any right to which he is 
entitled under the provisions of this act. 
Any union member who has been sub- 
jected to conduct constituting a violation 
of this section may sue under section 102 
for appropriate relief including injunc- 
tions in the Federal district court for the 
district where the alleged violation oc- 
curred, or where the principal office of 
such union is located. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained no such provision. 
It was added in committee by an amend- 
ment offered by minority members and 
accepted in the bill as reported. This 
provision was included in the Landrum- 
Griffin bill with a civil enforcement sanc- 
tion instead of a criminal penalty as in 
the Senate bill. The conference report 
embodies the approach of the House- 
passed bill. 


DEPRIVATION OF RIGHTS UNDER ACT BY VIOLENCE 


. Section 610 makes it a misdemeanor 
punishable by fine and imprisonment up 
to $1,000 and 1 year for any person 
through the use of force or violence, or 
threat of the use of force or violence, to 
restrain, coerce, or intimidate, or at- 
tempt to restrain, coerce, or intimidate 
any member of a labor union for the pur- 
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pose of interfering with or preventing 
the exercise of any right to which he is 
entitled under the provisions of this act. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained no similar provi- 
sion. It was added in committee by an 
amendment offered by minority members 
and accepted in the bill as reported. - 
This provision was included in the 
Landrum-Griffin bill as well as in the 
conference report. 

SEPARABILITY PROVISIONS 


Section 611 provides that if any pro- 
vision of this act; or the application of 
such provision to any person or circum- 
stances, shall be held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this act or the application of 
such provision to persons or circum- 
stances other than those to which it is 
held’ invalid, shall not be affected 
thereby. 

TITLE VII—AMENDMENTS TO THE TAFT-HARTLEY 
ACT 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced in the Senate, contained a 
number of amendments to Taft-Hartley, 
all of which were supported by the labor 
movement, none of which reflected the 
wishes of management, and none of 
which had any significant relevance to 
that internal reform of the labor move- 
ment which the American public was 
demanding. 

The bill as reported from the com- 
mittee, with few modifications of any 
importance, also contained these Taft- 
Hartley amendments. At some time be- 
fore the bill went on to final passage 
in the Senate, the leaders of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, particularly of the 
AFL-CIO, publicly made it perfectly 
plain that they would oppose any labor 
reform bill which did not contain these 
Taft-Hartley amendments favorable to 
them, amendments which in popular 
parlance became known as the sweet- 
eners. 

As this analysis will indicate, these 
sweeteners were either wholly eliminated 
or substantially modified in both the 
Landrum-Griffin bill and the conference 
report, and in their place are to be 
found instead, Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments substantially and directly con- 
nected with the problem of labor re- 
form, particularly as related to corrup- 
tion, racketeering, gangsterism and lack 
of democratic procedures in some sec- 
tors of the labor movements, 

FEDERAL-STATE JURISDICTION 


Section 701(a) amends section 14 of 
the National Labor Relations Act—title 
I, Taft-Hartley Act—by adding a new 
subsection (c) which provides as follows: 

First. The _Board—NLRB—is given 
discretion, either by decision or by pub- 
lished rules adopted pursuant to the Ad- 


of employers where, in the Board’s opin- 
ion, the effect of such dispute on inter- 


serted jurisdiction 
dictional standards as they p 
August 1, 1959. 
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Second. The courts or agencies of 
every State and territory—including 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands—are authorized to assume and 
assert jvrisdiction over all disputes over 
which the Board lawfully declines to as- 
sert jurisdiction as authorized under the 
preceding paragraph, and to apply their 
own laws, both procedural and substan- 
tive, in disposing of these cases. 

These provisions overrule the Supreme 
Coyrt’s decision in the Guss case, for the 
first time establish a statutory basis for 
the Board’s refusal to assert jurisdiction, 
and not only eliminate the so-called no 
man’s land in the law of labor-relations, 
but effectively solve the no man’s land 
problem by providing not only a forum, 
but relatively expeditious relief for small 
employers and their employees, and the 
labor unions which have a relationship 
to such employers. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill, S. 505, as in- 
troduced, took the opposite approach to 
eliminating the no man’s land. It re- 
quired the Board to assert its full juris- 
diction at all times, that is, to take every 
case, no matter how small the impact on 
interstate commerce, as long as the en- 
terprise involved was technically in or af- 
fected such commerce. Theoretically, 
this would have eliminated the no man’s 
land but actually it would have failed to 
solve the basic no man’s land problem, a 
fact recognized and admitted even by 
some of the supporters of the proposal. 
Given the tremendous backlog of the 
Board, requiring it to take every case 
would only have increased its backlog 
and made even relatively quick relief in 
most cases impossible, 

In committee, I offered an amendment 
which took substantially the same ap- 
proach as the provision which has now 
become part of the law. My amendment 
was rejected. Instead, the committee re- 
ported out a provision which professed 
to compromise the issue, but which, un- 
der another guise, for all practical pur- 
poses required the Board to take every 
case within its statutory jurisdiction. 

Again, on the floor of the Senate, 
Senator McCLetxian and Senator ALLoTT 
offered an amendment substantially the 
Same as that offered by Senator GoLp- 
WATER in committee. This too was re- 
jected. Instead, the Senate adopted a 

_ provision modifying the committee bill’s 
provision somewhat by permitting State 
labor agencies—not courts—to take cases 
which the Board declines to take, but re- 
quiring the State agencies to apply Fed- 
eral law—Taft-Hartley—in deciding 
such cases,and limiting all appeals from 
the State agencies to the Federal courts 
exclusively. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill used the 
Same approach as that contained in Sen- 
ator GoLpwarTeEr’s amendment. This was 
adopted by the conferees subject only 
to the limitation with respect to the 
Board’s jurisdictional standards prevail- 
= on August 1, 1959, previously referred 


Section 701(b) amends section 3(b) 
of the National Labor Relations Act— 


-. title I, Taft-Hartley—as follows: 


The Board is authorized to delegate to 
its regional directors its powers under 
section 9 to determine the appropriate 
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unit for collective bargaining, to inves- 
tigate, to provide for hearings where it 
determines a question of representation 
exists—that is, a question as to who shall 
represent employees as exclusive collec- 
tive bargaining agent—and to direct an 
election or take a secret ballot under 
section 9 (c) or (e) and certify the re- 
sults thereof, except that upon the filing 
of a request therefor with the Board by 
any interested person—anyone who is or 
might be concretely affected by the pro- 
ceedings—the Board may review any 
action of a regional director delegated to 
him under this provision, but such a re- 
view shall not, unless specifically or- 
dered by the Board, operate to halt any 
action taken by the regional director. 

This is a new provision, not in either 
the House or Senate bills, designed to 
expedite final disposition of cases by the 
Board, by turning over part of its case- 
load to its regional directors for final 
determination. 

Under this provision, the regional di- 
rectors can exercise no authority in rep- 
resentation cases which is greater or not 
the same as the statutory powers of the 
Board with respect to such cases. In 
the handling of such cases, the regional 
directors are required to follow the law- 
ful rules, regulations, procedures, and 
precedents of the Board and to act in 
all respects as the Board itself would 
act. 

This decision is not mandatory. The 
Board may grant it, but need not, if it 
so prefers. It may delegate fewer than 
all of its statutory powers in representa- 
tion cases, withholding some from the 
regional directors and reserving them 
for its own exercise. Thus, if the Board 
so decides, it may reserve for its own 
handling and decision, those representa- 
tion cases which arise from petitions 
filed in connection with the new anti- 
picketing, unfair labor practice provision 
section 8(b)(7),; of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Or it may refuse to dele- 
gate authority to handle all or any part 
of the proceedings in contested repre- 
sentation cases, 

This authority to delegate to the re- 
gional directors is designed, as indicated, 
to speed the work of the Board. In a 
sense it replaces the provision for pre- 
hearing elections contained both in. the 
Senate bill as reported and as passed, 
and which both in committee and on the 
Senate floor was opposed by some mem- 
bers of the minority and which was con- 
tained in neither. The Landrum-Griffin 
bill contains no such provision, nor does 
the conference report. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as re- 
ported, contained a provision narrowing 
the definition of a “supervisor” in the 
Taft-Hartley Act, thus bringing under 
the act’s coverage as employees, a sub- 
stantial number of personnel who were 
theretofore excluded as supervisors, that 
is, representatives of management. I vig- 
orously resisted this change and it final- 
ly was considerably limited in scope by 
the committee and as thus modified, in- 
cluded in the bill reported to the Senate. 

No such provision, even as modified, is 
contained either in the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill or in the conference report. 
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ECONOMIC STRIKERS 


Section 702 amends section 9(c) (3) of 
the National Labor Relations Act—title 
I, Taft-Hartley—as follows: 

Employees engaged in an economic— — 
as distinguished a an unfair, labor 
practice—strike who are not entitled to 
reinstatement are eligible to vote under 
such regulations as the Board finds to 
be consistent with the purposes and pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley. Act in any 
election conducted by the Board within 
12 months after the beginning of the 
strike. After 12 months have elapsed, 
such economic strikers may not vote. 
The Board, even during the first 12 
months of a strike, may deny the vote, 
for example, to strikers who have en- 
gaged in criminal or unprotected activity 
for which the employer has the right to 
fire them, or to strikers who have ceased 
to be employees, as defined in Taft-Hart- 
ley, because they have “obtained other 
regular and substantially equivalent em- 
ployment.” 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as in- 


_troduced, merely repealed the existing 


prohibition against voting by economic 
strikers not entitled to replacement, 
without attaching any limitations either 
as to time or circumstance and without 
expressly authorizing the Board to im-. 
pose such limitations. The result would 
have been to give replaced economic 
strikers, not entitléd to have their jobs 
back, the right to vote in Board elections 
indefinitely, and even if they had en- 
gaged in unprotected or illegal activity. 

In committee, I offered an amendment 
to impose a time limitation but my 
amendment was rejected. On the Sen- 
ate floor, this provision was modified to 
allow the Board to permit such strikers 
to vote under regulations consistent with 
the purposes and provisions of the act. 
This Senate bill provision was accepted 
by the conferees as modified by the addi- 
tion of the 12-month time limitation on 
such voting rights. 

VACANCY IN OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


Section 703 amends section 3(d) of the 
National Labor Relations Act—title I, 
Taft-Hartley—as follows: 


In case of a vacancy in the office of 
the General Counsel, the President is 
authorized to designate the officer or 
employee who shall act as General Coun- 
sel during such vacancy—without Sen- 
ate confirmation—but no person so des- 
ignated shall so act, first, for more than 
40 days when the Congress is in session 
unless a nomination to fill such vacancy 
Shall have been submitted to the Sen- 
ate—this prevents the President from 
keeping such appointee indefinitely in 
the job without Senate confirmation—or, 
second, after the adjournment sine die 
of the session of the Senate in which such 
nomination was submitted—this is be- 
cause with the Senate’s adjournment the 
President has the power immediately to 
make a recess appointment and the office 
therefore need not remain vacant. 

Under Taft-Hartley only the General 
Counsel is authorized to issue complaints 
in unfair labor practice cases, that is, 
only he can initiate the official proceed- 
ings in such cases. Heretofore, when his 
Office became vacant, until the Senate 
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confirmed the President's new appointee, 
the office had to remain vacant and no 
complaints could he issued. This 
brought.the work of the Board to a halt 
in connection with new unfair ‘labor 
practice cases and perforce left these 
violations of law unremedied and the vic- 
tims thereof without an operating forum. 

This new provision makes it possible to 

preclude any such stoppage in the oper- 

ations of the NLRB by permitting the 

President to designate an employee of 

the Board only, to act temporarily as 

General Counsel, possessed of all of the 

statutory powers of that office and until 

replaced by a permanent successor under 
the prescribed limitations described 
above. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained no similar provi- 
sion, In committee, I offered the provi- 
sion as an amendment which was ac- 
cepted in the bill as reported. It is in- 
cluded in both the Landrum-Griffin bill 
and the conference report. 

BOYCOTTS AND RECOGNITION AND ORGANIZA- 

TIONAL PICKETING 

Section 704(a) amends section 8(b) 
(4) of the National Labor Relations 
Act—Title I, Taft-Hartley—as follows: 

It closes the three major loopholes 
. which have heretofore existed in the 

Taft-Hartley Act’s prohibition against 
secondary boycotts. 

First, it does this by making it an un- 
fair labor practice for a labor union to 
“threaten, coerce, or restrain,” by eco- 
nomic and other means, any person— 
usually the secondary employer with 
whom the union may have no other dis- 
pute—to cease, in any way, or to any 
degree, to do business with any other per- 
son—usually the primary employer with 
whom the union may have a dispute. 
Under. previous law, such pressure did 
not violate the ban on secondary boy- 
cotts because it was brought to bear di- 
rectly on an employer rather than indi- 
rectly through inducement of his em- 
ployees, the latter being the only means 
which the Board had held the law to 
prohibit. 

Secondly, by substituting the term 
“person” for the term “employer,” it 
broadens the scope of the latter term 
to its full dictionary meaning instead 
of the limited meaning which it has un- 
der the definition of “employer”’—and 
“employee’—in Taft-Hartley. “Em- 
ployer” is defined in Taft-Hartley to 
exclude employers subject to the Rail- 
way Labor Act; agricultural employers; 
all governmental agencies, bodies, or cor- 
porations; Federal Reserve banks; and 
nonprofit hospitals. “Employee” as de- 
fined does not include employees of ae 
above excluded employers. 

. ‘Thus, if the employers and eanghoyees 
involved in a secondary boycott are not 
“employers” and “employees” within the 
meaning of the above Taft-Hartley defi- 
nitions, then the secondary boycott did 
not constitute a violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Substituting the term 
“person” for “employer” in section 
8(b) (4) makes such secondary boycotts 
illegal despite the fact that the employ- 
ers and employees involved are among 
those excluded from the Taft-Hartley 
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definitions of “employer” and “em- 
a 

nder the Taft-Hartley Act, prior to 
these amendmients, as ‘construed by the 
Supreme Court, a union’s inducement of 
an individual employee of a secondary 
employer individually to cease working 
or handling the goods of the primary 
employer was not an unlawful secondary 
boycott. The Court held that an in- 


ducement to cease working or handling 


was illegal only if directed at employees. 


for the purpose of inducing them so to 
cease in concert, not individually. The 
new amendment in the conference report 
closes this third loophole by making an 
inducement to cease working or han- 
dling individually, also an unfair labor 
practice under section 8(b) (4). 

This new amendment in the confer- 
ence report also makes secondary con- 
sumer boycotts illegal subject to certain 
narrow and limited exceptions. ‘Thus, 
under previous law a labor union having 
a dispute with the producer, company A, 
could lawfully picket the distributor, 
company B, who carried company A’s 
products for sale, for the purpose of in- 
ducing consumers not to patronize com- 
pany B, subject to certain restrictions 
imposed by the Board. Under the new 
amendment, such picketing becomes 
illegal, but the union is permitted to 
engage in publicity—by means other 
than picketing—truthfully advising the 
public that company B the distributor— 
the secondary employer—is distributing 
goods produced by company A, the pro- 
ducer with whom such labor union has 

a primary dispute. But even this per- 
aed ek limited—type of union ac- 
tivity becomes unlawful if such publicity 
has an effect of inducing any individual 
employed by any person other than the 
producer, company A, in the course of 
his employment to refuse to pick up, 
deliver, or ‘transport any goods, or not to 
perform any services, at the establish- 
ment of the secondary employer who is 
engaged in such distribution, that is, the 
distributor, company B. 

The amendment does nothing to im- 
pair or disturb the decisional rules 
evolved by the Board in connection with 
the significance of the situs—primary or 
secondary—of the inducement in deter- 
mining its legality. It does not elimi- 
nate, restrict or modify the limitations 
on picketing at the site of a primary 
labor dispute which were applicable 
prior to this amendment. The rules laid 
down in certain decisions with respect 
to such picketing are still the law, as 
for example,in NLRB v. Denver Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council, et 
al., 341 U.S. 675 (1951); Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hang-= 
ers, etc. and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
110 NLRB 455 (1954);-Moore Drydock 
Co., 81 NLRB 1108; ‘and Washington 
Coca Cola Bottling Works, Inc., 107 
NLRB 233 (1953). f 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505) / as 
introduced, contained no provision deal- 
ing with secondary boycotts. In com- 
mittee, I offered the secondary boycott 
provision of the administration’s labor 
reform bill as an amendment. It was, 
in substance, the same as the new pro- 
visions described above. It was rejected 
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and the: bill as reported contained no 
such provision, On the Senate floor, 
Senator McCrietiaw offered a secondary 
boycott amendment which, in substance, 
was the same as that offered in com- 
mittee by me. The amendment was not 
agreed to. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill contained a 
provision on secqndary boycotts, for all 
purposes practically the>same as that 
contained in my rejected amendment. 
With the exceptions noted above, the 
conference report adopted these provi- 
sions of the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Section 704(b) amends section 8 of 
the National Labor Relations Act—title 
I, Taft-Hartley—by adding a new unfair 
labor practice prohibited to both em- 
ployers and labor unions, dealing with 
the problem of “hot cargo” agreements 
and designated as section 8(e) which 
provides as follows: 

Tt is an unfair labor practice for a 
labor union and an employer to enter 
into any contract or agreement, express 
or. implied, whereby such employer 
ceases or refrains or agrees to cease or 
refrain from handling, using, selling, 
transporting or otherwise dealing in any 
of the products of any other employer, 
or to cease doing business with any other 
person, and any such agreement con- 
tained in any contract or agreement en- 
tered into either before or after the 
enactment of this provision shall be un- 
enforcible and void for all purposes. 

This means that such contractual 
clauses are per se illegal. It is unlawful 
for either party even to execute such an 
agreement, to insist that the other party 
bargain about or enter into it, to use any 
form of coercion or restraint—economic 
or otherwise—to compel the other party 
to enter into it or to live up to it even if 
his refusal to do so is in breach of a vol- 
untary agreement; to abide by the agree- 
ment, and finally, such breach does not 
constitute a good cause of action in a 
suit at law to recover damages for the 
breach or to secure specific performance 
of the agreement. 

The new provision provides an exemp- 
tion from all of these prohibitions—and 
from all of the prohibitions in the sec- 
ondary boycott provisions of section 
8(b) (4), as amended, as well—where the 
employer and the union involved, 
whether as contractingé parties under 
this section 8(e) or as disputing parties 
under section 8(b) (4), are engaged in 
the apparel and clothing industry, and 
where the relationship between such em- 
ployer and other employers in said in- 
dustry—that is, between primary and 
secondary employers—is that of a jobber, 
manufacturer, contractor, or subcon- 
tractor and where first, the subcon- 
tractor performs his work for. and on 
the premises of the contractor, jobber, or 
manufacturer; or, second, the subcon- 
tractor performs his work for and on 
goods or materials supplied by such con- 
tractor, jobber, or manufacturer; -or, 
third, one employer is engaged in an in- 
tegrated process of production with the 
other employer. Where these conditions 
are met, secondary boycotts are lawful 
as are “hot cargo” agreements and may 
be enforced by all the means prohibited 
in other industries under sections 8(b). 
(4) and 8(e), ~ 
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_ There is a further exemption from the 
prohibitions against “hot cargo” agree- 
ments only, under section 8(e), with re- 
' spect to a segment of the building con- 

Struction industry and the labor unions 
representing employees in that segment 
of the industry. This exemption is 
granted only where the employer with 
whom such an agreement is signed is in 
the construction induStry and engages 
only in construction work at the site; it 
does not apply where the employer, al- 
though in the construction industry, is 
not engaged in construction work at the 
site such as enterprises primarily en- 
gaged in supplying or transporting build- 
ing construction materials. Where an 
employer falls into this limited category, 
it is net an unfair labor practice for such 
employer and a labor union to enter into 
&n agreement whereby such employer 
ceases or refrains or agrees to cease or 
refrain from handling, using, selling, 
transporting or otherwise dealing in any 
of the products of another employer, or 
to cease doing business with any other 
person, and such an agreement is not 
per se unlawful. Unlike the exemption 
Zor the apparel and clothing industry, 
the prohibitions of the secondary boy- 
cott ban in section 8(b) (4), as amended, 
are however, applicable to these situa- 
‘tions. 

Thus, although employers and unions 
who are under this exemption may law- 
fully enter into such agreements, and 
may resort to the courts for their en- 
forcement under applicable principles of 
contract law, no coercion or restraint— 
economic or otherwise—may be used by 
any party to such agreement, even if en- 
tered into voluntarily by both parties, to 
compel the other party to live up to the 
contract or to refrain from breaching it, 

The new provision is silent with re- 
spect to the lawfulness of coercion or re- 
straint—economic or otherwise—by one 
party to compel the other party to enter 
into, or even to bargain about entering 
into such an agreement. This question 
was one of those left unresolved by the 
Board and the courts under Taft-Hartley 
prior to this new legislation, but now 
specifically outlawed in all situations not 
falling within the exemption for the 
clothing and apparel and construction 
industries. It is the intention of Con- 
gress that the new legislation leave it 
in the same unresolved status under the 
building construction industry exemp- 
tion and that the Board and the courts 
decide the issue for the building con- 
_ struction industry as if these new amend- 
ments contained in section 8(e) had not 
been enacted and in accordance’‘with the 
previously applicable law. In other 
words, it is the congressional intent that 

section 8(b)(4), as amended, banning 
r boycotts, apply without quali- 
fication in the building construction in- 
dustry and that the principles enunciated 
in the SandDoor case (Local 1796, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters v. NLRB, 357 
U.S. 93), the Denver Building Trades 
case (NLRB v. Denver Buiiding and Con- 
struction Trades Council, et al., 341 U.S. 
675), and the Moore Drydock case (Moore 
Drydock Co., 81 NLRB 1108), remain 
fully applicable. 
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Neither the Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 
505), as introduced, nor the commit- 
tee bill as reported to the Senate, con- 
tained any provision dealing with “hot 
cargo” agreements. In committee, my 
rejected amendment on secondary boy- 
cotts contained a provision outlawing 
such agreements. On the floor, the Sen- 
ate adopted an amendment outlawing 
“hot cargo” agreements only where they 
were between labor unions and employers 
who are common carriers subject to part 
II of the Interstate Commerce Act. This 
was designed to get at Jimmy Hoffa and 
the Teamsters Union exclusively. But it 
failed to accomplish even that. 

Common carriers subject to part IT of 
the Interstate Commerce Act represent 
only a part of the jurisdiction of the 
Teamsters Union. Other carriers and 
transportation enterprises not under part 
II of that act also employ.members of 
and bargain collectively with the Team- 
sters Union. This is also true of the 
warehousing industry, the storage in- 
dustry, and some segments of the retail- 
ing and wholesaling industries. “Hot 
cargo” agreements in these industries, 
involving mainly the Teamsters Union, 
would have been unaffected by the pro- 
vision in the Senate passed bill. 

The basic ban on “hot cargo” agree- 
ments in the new section 8(e), as de- 
scribed above, is contained in the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, and with the exemp- 
tions and modifications described above, 
was accepted by the Confereees. 

Section 704(c) amends section 8(b) of 
the National Labor Relations Act—titie 
I, Taft-Hartley—by adding a new union 
unfair labor practice, designated as sec- 
tion 8(b) (7), and designed to outlaw rece 
ognition and organizational picketing 
when they occur in certain specified cir- 
cumstances. Under this provision, it is 
an unfair-labor practice for a union, in 
threé specific situations, to picket or 
cause to be picketed, or threaten to 
picket or cause to be picketed, any em- 
ployer where one of the objects of such 
conduct is to force or require an em- 
ployer to recognize or bargain with a la- 
bor union as the representative of his 
employees—recognition picketing—or to 
force or require the employees of an em- 
ployer to join or select such labor union 
as their collective bargaining represent- 
ative—organizational picketing—unless 
such labor union is currently certified as 
the representative of such employees— 
that is, unless the union has won a repre- 
sentation election conducted by the 
NLRB. The three situations in which 
such picketing or union conduct is un- 
lawful are: 

First. Where the employer has law- 
fully recognized, in accordance with 
Taft-Hartley, any other labor union, and 
such other tmion has either won an 
NLRB representation election and been 
certified by the Boafd, or such other 
union and the employer have signed a 
collective bargaining agreement during 
the term of which the Board will not con- 
duct a representation or decertification 
election; or 

Second. Where within the preceding 
12 months a valid election under section 
9(c) of the National Labor Relations 
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Act has been conducted—as indicated, 
only the labor union which won such 
election and was certified by the Board 
may picket in such situation, but no 
other union—or 

‘Fhird. Where such picketing has been 
conducted without a representation pe- 
tition under section 9(c) being filed 
within a reasonable period of time not 
to exceed 30 days from the commence- 
ment of such picketing. 

This third prohibited picketing situa- 
tion simply means this: A union may not 
picket for recognition or for organiza- 
tional purposes for more than a reason- 
able period which may be less than 30 
days if the Board so determines, but may 
not be longer, without a petition for a 
representation election being filed with 
the Board. If no such petition is filed 
in such period, then at the end thereof, 
but not later than the 318t day from its 
commencement, such picketing, if con- 
tinued or resumed, becomes an unfair 
labor practice. 

This third prohibited picketing provi- 
sion contains two provisos. The first 
provides that if a representation petition 
is filed with the Board within such rea- 
sonable period but not later than the 
30th day following the start of the 
picketing, and regardless of whether 
such picketing has ceased and has not 
been resumed, the Board must, as 
quickly as possible, direct and conduct 
an election in the bargaining unit the 
Board finds to be appropriate, even 
though the requirements of section 9(c) 
(1) which are otherwise a condition of 
the Board’s entertaining a petition for 
a representation election have not been 
complied with. ‘These requirements are: 
First, for an employer petition, an alle- 
gation that an individual or labor union 
have requested recognition as the exclu- 
Sive bargaining representative of his 
employees; and, second, for petitions by 
employees or labor unions, an allegation 
that a substantial number of employees 
in such bargaining unit—at least 30 per- 
cent of the employees under present 
NLRB policy—wish to be represented for 
collective bargaining and that their 
employer declines to recognize their rep- 
resentative as the exclusive bargaining 
agent as defined in section 9(a). 

If a union wins such an election and 
is certified by the Board, it may picket 
without violating this section 8(b) (7); 
if no union wins the election, then no 
union may picket for recognition or or- 
ganization for 12 months following the 
same, in accordance with the second pro- 
hibited picketing situation described 
above. 

The second proviso to the third pro- 


hibited provision grants the following . 


exemption from said third prohibition 
only—and not from the first two: 
Where the union engages in picketing 
or other publicity for the sole purpose 
of truthfully advising the public that 
an employer does not employ members 
of or have a contract with a labor union. 
In those circumstances, such picketing 
may be carried on indefinitely. However, 
if one of the effects of such exempted 
picketing is to induce any individual em- 
ployed by any other person—other than 
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the picketed employer—in the course of 
his employment, not to pick up, deliver, 
or transport any goods or not to per- 
form any services, and a reasonable pe- 
riod—not longer than 30 days—has 
elapsed since such picketing began, and 
regardless of whether it has ceased 
thereafter and not been resumed, the 
employer may file a petition pursuant to 
which the Board shall conduct an elec- 
tion. in the same manner,-under the 
same procedure, and with the same ef- 
fects as described above; for example, if 
no union wins, such picketing is banned 
for the next 12 months, and so forth, and 
so forth.\ 

There is a further provision in this new 
section 8(b)(7). which provides that 
nothing therein makes lawful any con- 
duct which would be unlawful under any 
of the other unfair labor practice pro- 
visions of section 8(b) (1) through (6). 
Thus, for example, conduct not unlaw- 
ful under the new section 8(b)(7), by 
virtue of the exemption therein, may 
nevertheless be an,unfair labor practice 
if engaged in contrary to the prohibition 
against coercion and restraint of em- 
ployees in section 8(b) (1) or to the pro- 
hibition against secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional strikes in section 8(b) (4). 

These new bans on recognition and 
organizational picketing, commonly 
known as blackmail picketing because of 
their frequent use as devices to achieve 
corrupt and racketeering objectives, 
were completely absent from the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as introduced, 
In committee, I offered as an amend- 
ment the anti-blackmail-picketing pro- 
visions of the administration bill which 
were substantially similar to those in the 
new act, as described above. My amend- 
ment was rejected; and the bill as re- 
ported to the Senate, like the bill as in- 
troduced, contained no provision on the 
subject of blackmail picketing. 

On the Senate floor, Senator McCLEL- 
Lan’s. picketing amendment, similar in 
important respects to my amendment, 
was defeated. Setiator Provuty thereaf- 
ter offered an antipicketing amendment 
also along the lines of the administration 
bill, but more limited in the scope of its 
prohibition. This proposal was watered 
down by a number of amendments, and 
finally adopted in the much narrower, 
weaker and far less effective form in 
Sere ee ee ee 
bill. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill contains sub- 
stantially the administration’s anti- 
picketing provision, identical with those 
offered by me in committee and rejected 
by the majority. In conference, it was 


‘fundamentally the Landrum-Griffin pro- 


posal which was agreed to by the con- 
ferees after some modifications making 
for greater clarity and preciseness, mak- 
ing it easier to determine the prohibi- 
tion’s applicability in particular fact 
situations, and granting the very limited 
exemption from the prohibition, de- 

Section 704(d) amends section 10(1) 
of the National Labor Relations Act— 
title I, Taft-Hartley. Section 10(1) 
prior to its amendment, provided that the 


NLRB gives priority im case handling 
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to secondary boycott cases under sec- 
tion 8(b) (4) and that when the NLRB 
regional office official handling a second- 
ary boycott charge, after investigation, 
believes the charge to be true and 
that a complaint should issue, he must, 
on behalf of the Board, ask a Federal dis- 
trict court for an injunction or restrain- 
ing order pending the final adjudication 
of the case by the Board. These provi- 
sions do not apply to unlawful jurisdic- 
tional strikes under section 8(b) (4) (D). 
The new amendment makes these pro- 
visions of section 10(1) also applicable in 
charges alleging violations of new section 
8(e) dealing with “hot cargo” agree- 
ments and violations of new section 
8(b) (7) dealing with recognition and or- 
ganization picketing. 

In connection with applying these 
priority of treatment and “mandatory” 
injunction provisions of section 10(1) to 
charges of violations of the antipicket- 
ing provisions of section 8(b) (7), there 
is a proviso which contains one excep- 
tion. If a charge is filed against an em- 
ployer alleging that he is committing an 
unfair labor practice in violation of sec- 
tion 8(a) (2) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act—dominating, interfering with, 
or contributing to the support of a labor 
union by an employer—and if, after in- 
vestigation, the regional official has rea- 
sonable cause to believe that such charge 
is true and that a complaint thereon 
should issue, he is forbidden to apply for 
an injunction or. restraining order 

ainst the picketing union under sec- 

10(1), as amended, even if he de- 
cides to issue a complaint against such 


“picketing union alleging a violation of 


section 8(b) (7), as amended. 

Neither the Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 
505), as introduced, nor the Senate bill, 
as reported, contained mandatory in- 
junction provisions applicable to “hot 
cargo” agreements and blackmail picket- 
ing, although such amendment was re- 
jected when I offered it in committee in 
conjunction with my antipicketing 
amendment. The bill, as it passed the 
Senate, amended section 10(1), to make 
the mandatory injunction provision ap- 
plicable to cases involving the violation 
of the new section 8(e) whieh made “hot 
cargo” agreements unfair labor practices 
in a narrow segment of the motor trans- 
port industry. But the mandatory in- 
junction provision was not made appli- 
cable to the newly added but narrow ban 
on blackmail—recognition and organiza- 
tion—picketing in section 8(b) (7) of the 
Senate bill: Instead, section 10()). 
which provides for the mandatory in- 
junction authority, was amended by 
making its last sentence alone applicable 


.to such picketing, thereby creating the 


erroneous impression that the manda- 
tory injunction procedure applied. 
However, the last sentence of section 10 
qd) deals with jurisdictional strikes in 
violation of section 8(b) (4) (D), and pro« 


vides that the Board may, not must, seek . 


an injunction in a Federal court. This 
procedure was made applicable to viola- 
tions of new section 8(b)(7) dealing 


with picketing; in other words, not the 


smegma but the Pa secaen as inde 
provisions were app. e illegal 
picketing. 
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The Landrum-Griffin bill made the 
manda injunction provisions ap- 
plicable to violations of both section 8(e) 
dealing with “hot cargo” agreements and 
section 8(b) (7) dealing with blackmail 
picketing, and this approach is included 
in the conference report. 

Section 704(e) amends section 303 (a) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. That section 
authorizes a suit for damages in a Fed- 
eral district court by anyone injured in 
his property or business by reason of 
conduct by a labor union which would 
he in violation of the language of section 
8(b) (4) prohibiting secondary boycotts, 
certain types of recognition strikes, and 
jurisdictional strikes, such language 
being identically repeated in section 
303 (a). 

Section 8(b) (4) having been amended 
to outlaw certain types of union activity 
not previously unlawful, it was necessary 
to amend section 303(a), as well, to make 
its provisions for damage suits equally 
applicable to the newly proscribed union 
conduct. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained no such provision. 
In committee, I offered such an amend- 
ment in conjunction with my amend- 
ment to close the loopholes in the 
secondary boycott provision, section 
8(b) (4). These were rejected. No such 
amendment was contained in the Senate 
passed bill inasmuch as that bill did not 
include any new secondary boycott 
provisions. ~ 

The Landrum-Griffin bill contains this 
amendment to section 303(a) as does the 
conference report. 

BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Section 705(a) amends section 8 of the 
National Labor Relations Act—title I, 
Taft-Hartley—by adding a new subsec- 
tion (f) thereto permitting prehire col- 
lective bargaining contracts in the 
building construction industry. 

The new subsection 8(f) provides that 
an employer whose primary activity is 
building construction and a labor union 
whose members are building construc- 
tion employees—and which has not been 
established or aided by employer unfair 
labor practice—may enter into a col- 
lective bargaining agreement covering 
such employees without thereby com- 
mitting an unfair labor practice even 
if first, the majority status of such union 
has not been established in accordance 
with section 9 prior to the making of 
the agreement; or, second, the agree- 
ment requires membership in such 
union after the 7th day following the be- 
ginning of employment or the effective 
date of the agreement, whichever is 
later—instead of the 30th day as there- 
tofore provided for all industries—or, 
third, the agreement requires the em- 
ployer to notify such union of job open- 
ings with such employer, or gives the 
union an opportunity to refer qualified 
applicants for such job openings; or, 
fourth, the agreement specifies minimum 
training or experience quahifications for 
employment, or provides for preference 
in filling openings based upon seniority 
with such employer, in the industry, or 
in the particular geographical area, 

Two provisos to this new section im- 
pose the following limitations: 
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Pirst. No employer may discriminate 
against any employee or applicant for 
employment because of nonmembership 
in a union, if he believes that such non- 
membership is the result of a discrimina- 
tory exclusion from union membership 
by the union, or of some cause other 
than a fefusal by the employee to tender 
the periodic dues and initiation fees uni- 
formly required of all members. This 


limitation is presently in the law as the_ 


last proviso to section 8(a) (3). 

Second. A prehire agreement—under 
‘Paragraph (1) above—lawfully entered 
into, shall not be a bar to a petition for 
an NLRB election filed pursuant to sec- 
tion 9(c) or 9(e)—this means a petition 
filed by an employer, by employees, or 
by a labor union. Such election may be 
held even during the life of such a pre- 
hire agreement. 

Section 705(b) provides an additional 
safeguard with respect to agreements 
lawfully entered into pursuant to this 
new provision for the building construc- 
tion industry. It makes it plain that 
nothing in thie new provision has any 
weakening effect on section 14(b) which 
authorizes State right-to-work laws, 
that is, that nothing in the new provi- 
sion permits the execution or applica- 
tien of agreements requiring member- 
ship in a labor union as a condition of 
employment—compulsory union-mem- 
bership contracts—in any State or terri- 
«tory where such execution or applica- 
tion is prohibited by State or territorial 
law. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained the prehire build- 
ing construction provision described 
above but with several differences. In 
its original form in the Senate bill, these 
prehire contracts could lawfully be en- 
tered into by any labor union. In com- 
mittee, I offered an amendment limit- 
ing them to labor unions of. which build- 
ing and construction employees are 
members, and no others. My amend- 
ment was accepted, and is contained in 
the conference report. 

Again, the Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 
565), as introduced, authorized these 
contracts to require minimum training 
apprenticeship as a condition of em- 
ployment. Inasmuch as_ apprentice- 
ship training in some crafts and occu- 
pations can be secured only through the 
union, this provision would have been 
equivalent to the complete closed shop, 
that is, to requiring membership in the 
union as a condition of getting and hold- 
ing @ job in the industries employing 
those crafts and occupations. 

I offered, in committee, an amend- 
ment eliminating the word “apprentice- 
ship” thus permitting “minimum train- 
ing” as a condition of employment, 
thereby setting up a purely objective job 
qualification, one wholly unrelated to 
membership or support of a union. 
This too was accepted, and is contained 
in the tonference report. 

. PRIORITY IN CASE HANDLING 


Section 706 amends section 10 of thé 
’ National Labor Relations Act—title I, 
Taft-Hartley—by adding a new subsec- 
tion “(m)” which provides for priority in 


the handling by the NLRB of unfair. 


labor practices which are violations of 
sections 8(a)(3) and 8(b)(2). These 
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are acts of discrimination against em- 
ployees in connection with their jobs by 
employers or labor unions because of 
their membership or nonmembership in 
@ union or because of their engaging or 
refusing to engage in concerted activi~ 
ties protected by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This provision was in neither the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill (S, 505), as intro- 
duced, nor in the bill reported by the 
committee to the Senate. It was offered 
by Senator Mundt as an amendment on 
the floor and agreed to by the Senate. 
It is also contained in both the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill and the conference 
report. 

EFFECTIVE DATE OF AMENDMENTS 


Section 707 provides that the amend- 
ments made‘ by this title VII to the 
Taft-Hartley Act shall take effect 60 
days after enactment, and no provision 
of title VII shall be deemed to make any 
conduct engaged in prior to its enact- 
ment an unfair labor practice if it 
would not have been an unfair labor 
practice at the time it was engaged in. 

The Senate bill, at no stage of its de- 
velopment from initial introduction to 
final passage, contained any specific ef- 
fective date for these Taft-Hartiey 
amendments. This would have made 
them effective on enactment, anc as a 
result of such lack of notice and oppor- 
tunity to prepare, both labor and man- 
agement might well have been caused 
both confusion and hardship. The 60- 
day deferral of the effective date takes 
care of the problem. It is in both the 
Landrum-Griffin bill and the conference 
report. 

The conference report also repeals 
sections 9(f), (g), and (h) of title I of 
the Taft-Hartley Act which provided for 
the old financial reporting requirements 
and the non-Communist oath for labor 
union officers. These repealers were 
immediately effective on enactment of 
the conference report, but they are not 
retroactive in effect. 

CONCLUSION 

The conference report, as enacted into 
law, is the result of a combination of 
many factors. There is no question that 
the investigations and revelations of the 
McClellan Rackets Committee were the 
primary cause for the irresistible public 
—_ for an effective labor reform 

aw. 

The new law itself contains provisions 
derived from several sources and a num- 
ber of individuals. Thus, Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN is truly the father of the new 
bill of rights for union members. The 
bonding and fiduciary provisions in the 
Senate bill were first offered by him on 
the Senate floor, and appear in the con- 
ference report, even though in a more 
finished form. His too, at least on the 
Senate side, are the prohibitions against 
interfering with union members in the 
exercise of their newly acquired rights. 
And, although rejected by the Senate, 
he did offer, on the floor, amei.dments 
on no man’s land, secondary bo: cotts, 
and blackmail picketing. Effective pro- 
visions on these three issues are in the 
conference report. 

In the Senate Labor Committee and 
on the Senate floor, I offered amend- 
ments on almost every aspect of the 
Senate bill which I regarded as weak or 
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inadequate. Some of these were ac- 
cepted—most were rejected. But an 
overwhelming majority of my amend- 
ments, or their substantial equivalent, 
are contained in the conference report 
which has now become the law. 

The new act, both in its major pro- 
visions, and in its basic approach, re- 
fiects the Landrum-Griffin bill, as passed 
by the House, the labor reform program 
of the administration, and the proposals 
made by Senator McCLELLAN and myself, 





Little Old New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a column by Ed 
Sullivan which appeared in the New 
York Daily News on September 4, 1959: 

Lirtte OLD New YORE 
(By Ed. Sullivan) 

With New Yorkers in terror of walking the 
streets of this city after nightfall, it has 
been proposed by J. Edgar Hoover, mémbers 
of the judiciary and of the clergy that (1) 
New York City police instantly be given 
greater police powers,~and (2) that able- 
bodied policemen engaged in clerical work, 
ticketing of cars, and searching for prosti- 
tutes be replaced by women so that the po- 
lice can be returned to their beats. All of 
these measures would immediately reduce 
the jungle aspects of New York City. Tax- 
payers again could walk the streets at night 
freely and safely; nurses leaving their hos- 
pital posts late at night would have some 
measure of protection; taxicab drivers on the 
night shift would not be bludgeoned; the 
areas bordering Central Park and the other 
great parks of the city would be swept clear 
of thugs. The mothers of the 20 youngsters 
who have been knifed to death in New York 
City since July, I think, would certainly ap- 
prove of all of these things. In fact, the only 
two New Yorkers who object to such meas- 
ures seem to be Mayor Bob Wagner and Po- 
lice Commissioner Steve Kennedy. 


Wagner and Kennedy obviously believe 
that the members of New York’s Finest are 
not to be trusted. They apparently are con- 
vinced that our police would instantly start 
whaling the tar out of decent citizens. This 
is the silliest conclusion that either Wagner 
and Kennedy ever have come up with. It 
dates back to the late MaYor LaGuardia’s 
emasculation of the powers of New York City 
police when LaGuardia was after Harlem 
votes. If you will examine the records of 
this city you will find that LaGuardia’s po- 
litically inspired action opened the dikes for 
@ general breakdown of law enforcement in 
our city. He was supported, at that time, 
by @ group of fuzzy-thinking liberals, just 
as Wagner and Kennedy are being supported 
now by similar groups of daffodils, equally 
vocal. I think most of us would prefer to 
accept the seasoned judgment of J. Edgar 
Hoover plus evidence of our own eyes which 
reveal that the greatest city in the world has 
been taken over by a group of knife-wielding 
young punks. 

When we were in Moscow and Leningrad, 
2 weeks ago, if we had heard that 20 young- 
sters had been knifed to death in either or 
both of these cities, Rise Stevens, Marge and 
Gower Champion, the Barry Sisters, and the 








1959 
rest of us, would have hidden in the American 
Embassy at Moscow for protection. But 
murder has become a commonplace item in 
the city of New York and the grievous fault 
must be laid at the doorsteps of our mayor 
and our police commissioner. It is an iron- 
ical fact that these two high city officials 
have taken the handcuffs of New York’s 
Finest to handcuff the police. This, I submit, 
is lunacy come full cycle. When we were in 
Europe, we read that Tammany had proposed 
Wagner as the Vice Presidential candidate of 
the Democratic Party. Judging from New 
York City’s experience, would Wagner’s first 
act in Washington be to disband the FBI and 
eliminate the Secret Service and Treasury 
agents on the grounds that they could not 
be trusted as he doesn’t trust the police of 
New York City? The mothers of the 20 
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youngsters killed in cold blood since last July 
must conclude that New York City is a luna- 
tic place. 





Report to the People of the 12th Con- 
gressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday; September 9, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
each year it has been my custom to sub- 
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mit to the people of the 12th Congres- 
sional District of New York, whom I have 
the honor to serve, a questionnaire 
setting forth various questions which will 
be considered by the Congress of the 
United States in its deliberations. 

I appreciate the fine response to the 
questionnaire and am gratified to say 
that the people of the 12th Congressional 
District of New York are intensely inter- 
ested in their Government and are will- 
ing to take time to participate in it by 
expressing their opinions and advice to 
their Representative in the Congress. 

The following is the questionnaire and 
the results in percentages: 


























































3 ~ dese “one of the President’s policy of moderate 
It no” should he turn to the right (10 percent), left (6 
percent), no opinion (84 percent).. 
2. Do oa fiver a coutinathion of our present foreign 
RIOT thisdenccnitnedhisctadibacenneiahetbuninsoet 
(a " Gandiaulng foreign military aid?_............... 
(b oe foreign economic aid?_.....<...-.... 
& Maintaining our forces in Berlin? 
d) Our defense of Quemoy and Matsu?_... 
(e) Our defense of Formosa?___........-.... 
3. Do you favor ending of nuclear bomb tests?_.........-. 
4. Do you believe that past ‘“‘summit meetings” have 
served the best interests of the United States?. 
, 5. Reduction of the Federal debt before reducing taxes? _-- 
6. Reduction in nondefense Government spending if 


If‘ yes’’ would you suggest cutting ore aid (16 per- 
cent), farm subsidies (28 percent) lic works (14 
percent), highways (10 percent), Senne aid. (13 
percent), slum clearance (11 percent), others (8 per- 





[In percent] 
Yes No No | Yes No No 
opinion opinion 
= you favor: 
71 18 ll 7. Raising minimum wage to $1.25 per hour?._....-.-....-- 67 26 7 
8. — iring registration of pension and welfare funds of 
or unions and disclosure of transactions 
inrwolwizity Ghetto nik ic hein no cine Gn ectineoin eae oe 93 4 2 
68 21 ll 9. The enactment of a strong civil rights program to en- 
76 15 9 force the voting rights of all citizens? _-__..........-.--.- 80 13 7 
66 26 8 || 10. Making it a Federal crime to bomb churches, syna- 
83 10 7 Goruas, OF POMOC. csiconidsscdenivwagvninnienciyetion 89 8 4 
70 20 1@ || 11. Further reduction in the age at which persons shall be 
78 13 9 eligible for social security benefits? . .........-.....-.- 60 37 3 
40 53 7 || 12. An increase in social security benefits?_...............-- 70 26 4 
13. Direct Federal grants to States for education? - .....-... 56 38 6 
31 56 13 || 14. More liberal credit and lower interest rates for small 
78 18 7 WuUalhONT? .....ctinudinccAbebinimamimioinbadbialaapaed 77 17 8 
64 29 7 










cent). 





The response to the questionnaire by 
thousands of residents of our district has 
been of great assistance to me in carry- 
ing out their wishes. Many persons who 
answered the questions also submitted 
comments on other issues and sugges- 
tions for solutions to some of the prob- 
lems of the day. 

They are the people who elected me to 
represent them in the Congress of the 
United States. If there is any way in 
which I can be of service to them I hope 
they will not hesitate to call upon me. 
During recess both my Washington and 
Brooklyn offices remain open. I:have a 
competent staff and my services and 
theirs are available to my constituents. I 
want them to know that even when Con- 
gress is not in session I am on the job. 


ee er RRR 


Polish Independence Day: A Day of 
Tribute and Reminder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
join all Polish-Americans in their com- 
memoration of Polish Independence Day, 





which falls on November 9. This was 
the day on which, in 1918, in the after- 
math of the First World War, Poland 
was proclaimed an independent state. 

It is fitting that all of us take note of 
this day, both by way of tribute and by 
way of reminder. 

It should be a day on which we pay 
tribute to all the Polish people, who 
struggled so bitterly for independence 
and freedom, and who were forced to 
part with it so quickly. 

At the same time, it serves as a poign- 
ant reminder of the true nature of Rus- 
sian tyranny and imperialism. 

Particularly at this time, when Khru- 
shchev has just been with us professing 
peace and friendship, it is important to 
remember the fate of another country 
which was also once assured that Russia 
was her friend. As we begin to assess 
Mr.-Khrushchev’s words and intentions, 
it will not hurt to be reminded of the 
Katyn massacre, or of the betrayal at 
Warsaw. It will not hurt to remember 
what happened to another, weaker, peo- 
ple which put its trust in Soviet promises, 

Poland’s hopes were bitterly shattered, 
her momentary independence termi- 
nated, and her people placed under Rus- 
sian subjugation, But despite Russian 
domination, the spirit of her people has 
remained strong. Hope has remained in 
their minds and hearts. It is this hope 
and spirit which we must applaud today, 
and which persuades us that one day, 
somehow, Poland may once again be free, 


Story of Naming of Old Glory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time now, Post No. 5 of the American 
Legion at Nashville, Tenn., has been in- 
terested in the flying of the American 
flag over the grave of Capt. William 
Driver who named our flag Old Glory. 

This group of patriotic Americans has 
erected a fitting flagpole ‘over the grave 
of Capt, William Driver in the City 
Cemetery at Nashville. 

Mr. Speaker, this story of the naming 
of Old Glory is a most interesting one 
and I am sure it will be of great interest 
to patriotic American citizens every- 
where. 

I want to commend this outstanding 
post of the American Legion for having 
brought this matter to my attention and 
I feel that it would be a fitting tribute 
to Captain Driver to fly our flag through- 
out the day and night over the grave of 
this distinguished American. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduced on August 
31, 1959, in the House of Representatives 
a bill—H.R. 8957—to permit the flying 
of the flag of the United States for 24 
hours each day over the grave of Capt. 
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William Driver in the City Cemetery, 
Nashville, Tenn. This bill has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and I am hopeful that the appro- 
priate subcommittee of this great com- 
mittee will hold a hearing on the bill 
early in the next session of the 86th 
Congress and that ultimately it will re- 
ceive the approval of the committee and 
be passed by both Houses of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I deeply appreciate the tremendous 
interest of Post No. 5 of the American 
Legion in this patriotic effort in the 
honoring of the memory of Captain 
Driver. 

The most interesting story setting 
forth the history of the naming of the 
U.S. flag as Old Glory by Capt. William 
Driver follows: 

Tue Fiac or THE UnrTep StatTEes—Its History 
AND SYMBOLISM 
(By James A. Moss, colonel, U.S. Army, - 
retired ) 
STORY OF NAMING OF OLD GLORY 
. It was on March 17, 1824, in Salem, Mass., 
upon the occasion of the celebration of his 
2ist birthday, that William Driver, whose 


‘heart and soul were in his occupation of 


sailing the seas, was presented by his mother 
and a group of Salem girls with a beautiful 
American flag they had made for him. “I 
mame her Old Glory,” said he, in response to 
the greetings of the givers—and thus was it 
that the name, Old Glory, made its advent 
into the history of our country. From that 
day on Old Glory accompanied- William 
Driver whenever he went to sea, and many 
were the notable voyages made under its fly- 
ing folds—twice around the world, once 
around Australia, and several cruises among 
the Archipelago Islands. 

When in 1837, Captain Driver quit the sea 
and settled in Nashville, Tenn., as usual Old 
Glory accompanied him. On occasions such 
as Washington's Birthday, the Fourth of 
July, and St. Patrick’s Day (also the anni- 
versary of Captain Driver’s birthday) Old 
Glory could be seen gracefully waiving from 
& rope extending from the captain's house 
to a tree across the street. 

However, when in 1861 Tennessee seceded 
from the Union and hostilities began, Old 
Glory mysteriously vanished. 

The morning of February 25, 1662, Union 
soldiers entered Nashville and took possession 
ofthecity. On that morning Captain Driver, 
accompanied by Captain Thatcher, of the 
Sixth Ohio Regiment, and several soldiers, 
came home, and calling his daughter Mary 
Jane, asked her to help him rip a bedcover 


to fold the flag which Captain Driver 
in his arms as the party left for the 
State House. As the captain climbed to the 
of the building and raised Old Glory 
over the capitol, he exclaimed, “Thank God. 
I lived to raise Old Glory on the dome of 
the Capitol of Tennessee; I am now ready 
and go to my forefathers.” 
One day, not long before the good old 
captain went to join his forefathers, he 
placed in the arms of his daughter a bundle, 


this is my old ship flag, Old 
Glory. It has been my constant 
om many voyages. I love it as a mother loves 
her child; take it and cherish it as I have 
cherished it, for it has been my steadfast 
friend and protector in all parts of the world, 
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among savages, heathen, and civilized. Keep 
it always.” 

The flag that Capt. William Driver named 
Old Glory was kept and guarded as a precious 
heirloom in the Driver family until 1922, 
when it was sent to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington, where, carefully pre- 
served under glass, surrounded by other 
priceless relics of the Nation, in silent elo- 
quence it now tells to us of today, as it will 
to posterity, the beautiful story of Old Glory. 





Food for Our Needy Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, for a long 
time now we in the United States have 
found ourselves in the curious and 
shameful position of seeing around us all 
the wealth and prosperity of the richest 
nation in the world end of seeing amidst 
all this wealth some of our felicw citi- 
zens going hungry. 

In my opinion, it is a thoroughly dis- 
graceful thing for the weaithicst nation 
in the world to allow any of its citizens 
to go hungry. Yet there are many 
Americans going hungry every day. 
Surely this is not the American way. It 
is not the human way cither. What is 
worse, this shameful! circumstance has 
been going on at the same time thai our 
Government has been holding huge 
quantities—presently $9 billion worth— 
of surplus food in: storage. This has 
been the deplorable situation for some 
time. 

Happily something has finally been 
done to remedy this implausibie disgrace, 
Legislation establishing a food stamp 
plan to distribute surplus foodstuffs to 
our own needy has finally passed Con- 
gress. This passage comes after several 
unsuccessful tries. For myself this was 
the fourth Congress in which I intro- 
duced food stamp legislation. In its 
final form the bill which passed will per- 
mit the Secretary of Agriculture to dis- 
tribute up to $250 million worth of sur- 
plus foods to those in need. The me- 
chanics of the distribution are simple. 
Food stamps will be issued to the needy 
and they will simply redeem these 
stamps at the nearest retail outlet par- 
ticipating in the plan for food items on 
the surplus list of the Department of 
Agriculture. Participation in the plan 
is not mandatory for anyone, although 
reaction by retail food merchants has 
been largely favorable. 

State officials and local welfare au- 
thorities have also been enthusiastic. 
Last year 32 State Governors testified in 
favor of the enactment of food stamp 
legislation. I am sure that when this 
Plan oes into operation, the wisdom of 
Congress will once more be made mani- 
fest. For, indeed, this is wise legisla- 
tion, -It is proper and humane legisla- 
tion. This program will accomplish the 
dual objectives—both desirable—of sup- 
plying food to our hungry and indigent 
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fellow citizens and of reducing in this 
wonderfully simple way the huge food 
surpluses that perennially plague our 
farmers, economists, and Government. 

I believe the present bill will prove to 
be only a beginning. I beieve that the 
basic concept and the scope of the plan 
will burgeon beyond all anticipation. It 
is not too much to think that eventually 
the whole of our farm surplus may be 
reduced to a proper minimum by this 
simple and humane expedient of feeding 
our hungry countrymen. Let us hope 
so. 





Tribute to Donald B. Fitzpatrick 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is always a testimonial to an American 
citizen if he gives freely of his time, with- 
out compensation, in an advisory ca- 
pacity to his Government. That has 
happened in the case of Mr. Donald B. 
Fitzpatrick, who is in charge of recruit- 
ment and training of engineering person- 
nel for the Allen-Bradley Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

He came to Washington and served 6 
months, without compensation, as ad- 
viser to the Director, Electrical Equip- 
ment Division of the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. I think 
« testimony to a citizen of such charac- 
ter, who has displayed such unselfish- 
ness to his country, deserves a place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, and, under 
unanimous consent, I include a tribute 
to Mr. Fitzpatrick in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp in connection with my remarks: 

During the past 6 months, Donald B. 
Fitzpatrick, in charge of recruitment and 
training of engineering personnel for the 
Allen-Bradley Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
served as w.o.c. adviser to the Director of 
the Electrical Equipment Division, in pro- 
viding technical advice on the mobilization 
activities of the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration and the Department of 
Commerce, as they applied to the products 
and facilities of the electrical industrial con- 
trols and related equipment. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick served in the.Navy during 
World War II. After discharge, he attended 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and Pur- 
due University and obtained his electrical 
engineering and master of science degrees. 
Through 1955 he taught control engineering 
at Purdue University. Both as a professor 
and with his company, his interests have 
been in the building of our defenses through 
scientific and engineering education. While 
serving as professor, and because of his in- 
terest in the underlying causes of juvenile 
delinquency as a ‘deterrent to complete 
utilization of the Nation’s reseurces, he 
used his free time cooperating with the 
Indiana State police in observing and 
analyzing causes. 

His informal interest in psychology ws 
later directed to the preparation and con- 
ducting of industrial exhibits. 

The 6 months active service in the Elec- 
trical Equipment Division, BDSA, just con- 
cluded, is a prelude to his becoming: asso- 
ciated with the BDSA exécutive reserve. 
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His wide knowledge of electrical controls 
enabled him to prepare reports affecting the 
overall mobilization readiness of the selec- 
trical industry, especially the highly impor- 
tant motor and control segment. America’s 
posture of readiness has been advanced by 
the self-sacrificing willingness of Mr. Fitz- 
patrick in preparing himself.for active par- 
ticipation under emergency conditions and 
by his review and criticism of mobilizdtion 
plans. 

On August 14, Mr. H. B. McCoy, Adminis- 
trator of the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, presented to Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
on behalf of the-Secretary of Commerce, a 
certificate of merit in recognition of his out- 
standing Government service during the past 
6 months. In addition, the Secretary of 
Commerce gave Mr. Fitzpatrick a flag that 
was flown over the Capitol as a token of 
recognition of his service to the Nation, the 
Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, and the Department of Commerce. Mr. 
McCoy in his own behalf presented a per- 
sonal letter of congratulations. 





Schedule of Hon. William G. Bray for 
_ the Seventh ena District of 
~ Indiana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
discuss the problems, interests, and 
wishes of the people of the Seventh Con- 
gressional District, I will meet interested 
persons at the various post offices in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule: 

Monday, October 26: 

9 a.m., Oakland City. 

10:15 a.m., Somerville. 

11 a.m,, Mackey. 

12 noon, Fort Branch. 

1:30 p.m., Owensville. 

2:45 p.m., Haubstadt. 

3:45 p.m., Buckskin. 

5 p.m., Princeton. 

‘Fuesday, October 27: 

8 a.m., Francisco. 

9a.m., Patoka. 

10 a.m., Hazleton. 

10:30 a.m., Decker. 

11:30 a.m., Vincennes. - 

2 p.m., Monroe City. 

3 p.m., Wheatland. 

4p.m., Bruceville. 

Wednesday, October 28: 

8:30 a.m., Emison. 

9:30 a.m., Oaktown. 

10:30 a.m., Freelandville. 

11:30 a.m., Ragsdale. ~ 

1:30 p.m., Bicknell. 

2:30 p.m., Edwardsport. 

3:15 p.m., Westphalia. 

4p.m.,Sandborn.- ~ 

Thursday, October 29: 

9:30 a.m., Indian Springs. 

10:30 a.m., Shoals. 

11:30 a.m., Loogootee. 

1:30 p.m., Alfordsville. 

2:30 p.m., Burns City. 

3:30 p.m., Crane. 

Wednesday, November 4: 

8:30 a.m., Harmony. 
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9 a.m., Knightsville. 
10:30 a.m.,’Carbon. 

11 a.m., Brazil. 

1:30 p.m., Staunton. 
2:30 p.m., Cory. 

3:30 p.m., Poland. 
Thursday, November 5: 


9:30 a.m., Bowling Green. 
10:30 a.m.,-Centerpoint. 


11:30 a.m., Clay City. 
1:30 p.m., Coal City. 
2:30 p.m., Patricksburg. 
3:30 p.m., Spencer. 
Friday, November 6: 

9 a.m., Freedom. 
10-a.m., Gosport. 


..11 a.m., Quincy. 


1:30 p.m., Eminence. 
2:30 p.m., Hall. 

3:30 p.m., Monrovia. 
Monday, November 9: 
8:30 a.m., Harrodsburg. 
9:30 a.m., Smithville. 
10:15 a.m., Clear Creek. 
11:15 a.m., Stanford. 


12:15 p.m., Bloomington. 


2:30 p.m., Unionville. 
3:30 p.m., Ellettsville. 
4:30 p.m., Stinesville. 
Tuesday, November 10: 
9a.m., Solsberry. 

10 a.m., Owensburg. 
11 a.m., Koleen. 

12 noon, Bloomfield. 
1:30 p.m., Doans. 
2:15 p.m., Scotland, 
3:15 p.m., Newberry. 
4p.m., Switz City. 


Thursday, November 12: 


8:30 a.m., Worthington. 
9:30 a.m., Jasonville. 
10:30 a.m., Coalmont. 
11:30 a.m., Midland. 
12:30 p.m., Linton. 
2p.m., Marco. 

3 p.m., Lyons, 
Monday, November 16: 
9a.m., Farmersburg. 
10 a.m., Shelburn. 

11 a.m., Hymera. 

12 noon, Sullivan. 

2 p.m., Fairbanks, 

3 p.m., Graysville. 
Tuesday, November 17: 
9:30 a.m., Merom. 

10 a.m., New Lebanon. 
11 a.m., Paxton. 

12 noon, Carlisle. 

2 p.m., Pleasantville. 

3 p.m., Dugger. 


Thursday, November 19: 


9 a.m., Odon. 

10 a.m., Elnora. 

11 a.m., Plainville. 

12 noon, Washington. 
2 p.m., Montgomery. 
3p.m., Cannelbursg. 
Friday, November 20: 
8:30 a.m., Trafalgar. 
9:30 a,m., Nineveh. 
10:30 a.m,, Edinburg. 
11:30 a.m., Franklin. 
1:45 p.m., Needham. 
2:30 p.m., Whiteland. 
3:30 p.m., Greenwood. 
4:30 p.m., Bargersville. 





12 noon, Mooresville. 
.2:30 p.m., Paragon. 
3:30 p.m., Martinsville. 





The Future of Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the Communist World Youth Festival 
in Vienna, Austria, last summer, a daily 
newspaper, the Vienna Daily News, was 
published as an unofficial and independ- 
ent voice against the official Communist 
line at the festival. I was asked by the 
editor of this paper to prepare a state- 
ment for the paper which was published 
in seven different languages and circu~ 
lated widely among delegates and visitors 
to Vienna. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have my article “The Future of 
Democracy,” inserted in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Vienna Daily News, July 30, 1959] 
Tue Furure oF Democracy 
(By Hon. Hupert H. Humpnrey, of Min- 
nesota) 

The word democracy will probably be the 
most used and the most misused word during 
the Vienna Youth Festival of 1959, Ever 
since the enlightenment the democratic 
creed has been the leading political philos- 
ophy in the Western World and in many 
parts of Asia and Africa as well. Today both 
the Communist world and the free world 
claim to be the standard bearers of genuine 
democracy. 

The young leaders at this festival and their 
counterparts. throughout the world cannot 
escape the fateful choice between the two 
major competing political philosophies in the 
world today, both of which claim to be 
democratic. 

Let me state what I believe genuine po- 
litical democracy is. Democracy means 
“government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” to use the words of 
Abraham Lincoln. Almost every believer in 
democracy would agree with this definition, 
but there is considerable disagreement in 
applying it in practice. 

PERVERSION OF MARXISM 

“Government for the people” means that 
certain basic human rights must be guaran- 
teed to all Citizens, even to minority groups 
whose views may differ radically from those 
of the majority. In the United States, for 
example, Democrats, Republicans, Socialists, 


‘and Communists as citizens enjoy the same 


basic rights and privileges. They are pro- 
tected by the same laws. If they are ac- 
cused of violating any of these laws, they are 
tried by the same courts. All political groups 
have a right to freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press. 

“Government by the people” means there 
must be free and periodic elections, in which 
the citizens can.choose between alternative 
sets of leaders to govern them. A free elec- 
tion is not a single slate election. A free 
election is a secret election. A free election 
offers the voter choices between men and 
issues. A free election is open to all citizens 
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of voting age regardless of sex, creed, or 
color. In all candor, I must admit that the 
United States has not yet fully met this last 
Tequirement of a free election, but we are 

progress in. breaking down the last 
barriers which prevent some of our citizens 
from exercising their democratic birthright. 
“Government of the people’ means that 
political minorities should have the right to 
Organize and to propagate their views as 
long as they do so peaceably. This includes 
the right to organize an opposition party, the 
right to seek. public support for the views 
and candidates of that party, the right to 
vote for the party, the right to run for office 
if selected as the party candidate, and the 
right to serve in public office if elected. 
Genuine democracy must meet these three 
standards if it is to be worthy of the high 
tradition which gave it birth. Not all gov- 
éernments which call themselves democratic 
meet all these standards, and some govern- 
ments do not meet any of them. 
Democracy grows out of the history and 
character of a people and it cannot be im- 
posed by fiat. I believe that democratic 
government is the mosj effective form of 
government ever conceived by man, because 
it takes into account both man’s longing for 
justice and man’s inclination to injustice. 
Genuine democratic government is probably 
the most difficult form of government to 
‘achieve, but I believe it is worth the effort. 


FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY 


Does democracy have a future? Viewed 
against the backdrop of history, modern po- 
litical democracy is still a relatively new and 
untried form of government. In the past 
three decades democratic government has 
been severely challenged from without by 
new systems of totalitarianism and tyranny 
which rule by coercion and fear rather than 
by freely given consent. Democracy is 
always challenged from within by ignorance, 
by apathy, and by the pursuit of special 
privileges at the expense of a common good. 
The future of democracy cannot be taken for 
@ranted—but it can be encouraged and 
promoted. 

I believe democracy will survive and grow 
if those who understand its true meaning 
dedicate their lives to its fulfillment. It will 
survive if true democrats the world over 
recognize the peril in which genuine repre- 
sentative government stands today. De- 
mocracy can be the faith and fact of the 
future if the young people of today dedicate 
themselves to the proposition that “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 





The New Spirit in Immigration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the more notable accomplishments of 
the recent Congress was in the field of 
immigration. The bill which Congress 
passed has now become Public Law 363— 
part of the immigration code of the land. 

I should like to point the deserving 
finger of recognition at Representative 
Prancts Wautter, of Pennsylvania, for the 
long and arduous work he put in on 
this bill. Compliments are in order also 
for Representative Ce.ier, of New York, 

was instrumental in geiting the bill 
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out on the House floor and for Senator 
Pastore, of Rhode Island, who assisted 
in the improving amendments added in 
the Senate. 

However, the most commendable as- 
pect of all is that this act has written 
into the impersonal objectivity of our 
immigration laws the essence of the 
great American spirit. In short, a place 
has been made for the human element. 
A statement made on the floor during 
the debate on this bill hit exactly the 
right note: 

This measure firmly reasserts the prin- 
ciple that the reuniting of families shall 
be one of the basic and permanent corner- 
stones of our immigration policy. By pass- 
ing this bill we show once again that Amer- 
ica, even though she operates through the 
cold quotas and figures of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, is willing to change 
those figures where human suffering is at 
stake. We demonstrate that, in the final 
analysis, our democratic feelings shape our 
decisions. 


Basically the bill reclassifies certain 
close relatives of U.S. citizens and aliens 
lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence in the United States. Such re- 
classification will expedite the reuniting 
of certain families. The bill also pro- 
vides for the granting of nonquota 
status—that is, without regard to any 
existing. quota—to certain close relatives 
of US. citizens and legal permanent 
resident aliens if these relatives were 
registered on a quota waiting list before 
December 31, 1953, and in whose behalf 
petitions were approved prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1959. This provision will benefit 
approximately 57,000 persons. 

Mr. Speaker, this is basically a bill to 
reunite families that we have been seek- 
ing to bring together. It will help peo- 
ple who have been waiting hopelessly, 
often for years, to join their families 
here in the United States. As was said 
on the House floor, it is a bill that any 
person who has any human feeling must 
be glad to see become law. 

Perhaps the true essence of the new 
law has best been summed up by Sen- 
ator Pastore when he called it an equita- 
ble bill fashioned sincerely in the Ameri- 
can mold that makes for the sanctity of 
the family and the security of the home, 





Lei’s Not Forget a Farm Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the Ap- 
pendix to the Concressiona, REcorRD 
published on September 18, 1959, con- 
tains a statement and a report from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, relative to the serious obligation we 
have to the farmers and people of 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following edi- 
torial from the September 8, 1959, issue 









October 2 


of the San Diego. Union in the Recorp. 
This editorial again points up the bur- 
den on us all: 

Let’s NoT ForGET A FARM BIL. 


President Eisenhower said recently that he 
would take his fight for sensible farm legisla- 
tion to the American people. The.fact that 
Mr. Eisenhower’s nationwide appeal on be- 
half of the Landrum-Griffin labor bill stimu- 
lated the Congress into action augurs well 
for a like presentation of the farm case. 

The public had a great stake in the battle 
for beneficial labor legislation, and let the 
Congress know it. The Nation’s taxpayers 
have an equally important:stake in getting 
the Congress to do something about the farm 
mess. 

The present system of price supports and 
output controls is woefully inadequate. Last 
January the President again acted to put 
agriculture programs back on a sensible, 
business-like basis in keeping with the free 
enterprise system. He recommended to Con- 
gress a change that would allow the support 
prices of farm commodities to move gradually 
into line with actual market prices. Thus 
prices would reflect current conditions of 
supply and demand. 

This is reasonable. It would make price, 
rather than governmental acreage and mar- 
keting controls, the most important deter- 
mining factor in production. A gradual con- 
version of the price-support mechanism from 
an instrument of subsidy into one of real 
stabilization would cause least dislocation to 
the farmers. 

But the Democratic-controlled Congress, 
occupied with politics and star-chamber in- 
vestigations of Presidential appointees, has 
done nothing. Could it be because the Con- 
gress thinks the public is indifferent? 

Indifference is one thing we cannot afford 
with the farm problem. It is the biggest 
drain on the taxpayers aside from defense. 
It benefits only one-sixth of the taxpaying 
population. And there is strong evidence 
that the farmers benefiting most from the 
present program are those least in need of 
help. 

Expenditures for the support of farm prices 
and farm income are estimated at $4% bil- 
lion for fiscal 1960. They may go even higher. 
It is obvious that such expenditures en- 
danger hopes for balancing the budget and 
whittling down our national debt of $290 
billion. 

We have had the insatiable farm price- 
support program since the early New Deal 
days. It came in as a temporary and emer- 
gency measure. In the process of its over- 
long and unwelcome stay, it has threatened 
to eat us out of house and home. The bill 
so far is in excess of $19 billion. 

Corrective action has been delayed far to. 
long. The President has a strong case, and 
he is taking it to the right Jury * * * the 
people. 





The Seasons To Come 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in light 
of the current Khrushchev visit, the 
question of comparative philosophies of 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. have 
been brought into clearer focus. I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues, 
the following article from the pen of 
Leo Lerner, editor of Lerner home news- 
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papers, entitled, “The Seasoris To Come,” 
which I feel sincerely merits the study 
of the American people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article: 

[From the North Town News] 
Tue First CoLumMN 
(By Leo A. Lerner) 
THE SEASONS TO COME 

We are a “things” people. 

We love things. 

We have things. 

We want things. 

I know a man who is in love with his 
hi-fi. The only time I see an expression of 
complete happiness on his face is when he 
is playing his records, or just looking them 
over, holding them in that special way that 
shows he respects them. 

This man is to be envied because he is so 
completely happy with his things. 

Being a “things” nation has its draw- 
backs, As Walter Lippmann said in his 
column a few days ago, our preoccupation 
with things leaves us in an embarrassing 
position with regard to Russia. Lippmann 
says the Russians are “cohesive” because 
they have a purpose. 

This is not really an insult to the United 
States, but just a comment that we have 
probably lost our way in our spiritual and 
democratic growth because we are somewhat 
too satisfied with our consumer goods distri- 
bution system, which sees to it that nearly 
everybody can have sewing machines that 
make buttonholes; and extra soft toilet 
tissue. 

In fact we give a sort of spiritual flavor to 
our worship of things. We call it a way of 
life and we get kind of arrogant about it. 

Mr. Khrushchev, on his visit, is getting a 
very convincing display of all e good 
things that we have. We thought we would 
bowl him over, but he seems to be resenting 
it a little. He is beginning to look like a 
jealous in-law. 

Comfort and-things are laudable, even 
necessary, but I feel that we would make a 
bétter showing in the world if there were a 
sound democratic foundation under our ap- 
parent consumer-goods worship. 

If, as a nation we were doing more for our 
poor and unfortunate, we would look better; 
and if we were not making such asses of our- 
selves over the race problem, we would look 
better. All of us would feel better if we 
were more effective in selling democracy 
abroad. 

President Eisenhower is both courageous 
and farseeing in his efforts to get together 
with Premier Khrushchev and try to work 
out a mutual understanding for peace, but 
he is not to be admired for his failure to 
push through Congress an adequate educa- 
tion bill that would put Federal funds be- 
hind new schools, colleges, medical schools, 
and hospitals. 

I think this problem depends on the indi- 
viduals in our society. Those who take their 
share from society and give nothing back are 
merely parasites. The fact that we have 
done well for ourselves does not necessarily 
mean we have a noble purpose. 

This is obviously now a world community, 
and in order to live in it, we have to ¢hange 
some of our ways. We have to give as much 
as we get. More, perhaps. But by this I 
don’t mean just foreign aid as much as I 
“mean a.part of our hearts, a deep desire to 
win the world with our own basic goodness. 

oe goof-ball] demonstrations across the 

try against Khrushchev were crude, in- 
ieapteahin and silly. They were vain moral 
vulgar, and inhospitable. You 

are not much of a hero when you bait 
Khrushchev from behind the desk of a Hearst 

America needs to purify its motives and 
to follow its words with example. 
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It needs to build ethical bases, instead of 
just military bases. 

Democracy needs to be reintroduced as a 
way of life in America, and every man should 
ask himself before he goes to bed at night 
what he has done that day to advance de- 
mocracy, even a tenth of a millionth of an 
inch, 

The best words-I have read during Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visit are those of our friend 
Mr. Lippmann, who says: 

“There are some among us, it would seem, 
who think that the Soviet challenge—the 
most formidable in the history of Western 
society—can be dealt with by not talking 
with the Russians, but by passing resolu- 
tions condemning communism and then by 
continuing business and pleasure as usual. 
They fancy themselves as great defenders of 
our civilization when they make a speech or 
write’an article which answers some point 
made by Mr. Khrushchev. 

“They are mistaken. The contest will not 
be won by nitpicking and pinpricking. These 
Americans do not realize the might of our 
adversary. The only.answer to Mr. Khru- 
shchev is to stop worrying whether he will 
seduce us, to stop huddling together for fear 
of his.witchery, and to become again the 
confident and purposeful people which, ex- 
cept when we have duped ourselves, we 
really are.” 

Our “things” civilization grew from a 
strong root of freedom and democracy. Now 
the roots are becoming sclerotic. We must 
cultivate them and water them, and give 
them food, so that they will grow new leaves 
and new branches for _ centuries of seasons 
to come, 





General Pulaski, Polish Soldier of Liberty ; 





EXTENSION - REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, October 
1 is the day which we have set aside 
to honor Casimir Pulaski, the Polish sol- 
dier of liberty. — 

Our country has never forgotten the 
services and sacrifices of this great Po- 
lish patriot, who gave his life, 180 years 
ago, for the cause of American inde- 
pendence. 

Pulaski’s entire life was dedicated to 
the struggle for liberty and freedom. In 
Poland, he was born to wealth and privi- 
lege. Yet he did not hesitate to give up 
everything for his ideals and for his 
country. In_a period when Poland was 
preyed upon by her neighbors, and kept 
in a state of weakness and decay by for- 
eign invaders, Pulaski arose as the man 
who was willing to take desperate steps 
for the liberation of his nation. 

By the time he was 21, he had fought 
and defeated the Russians in several bat- 
tles.. By the time he was 24, all Europe 
knew him as a great fighter and patriot; 
as one who was willing to fight and die 

for Polish freedom, 

ee Ee to flee Poland, he 

= out for America, largely. through the 

uspices of Benjamin Franklin, who rec- 
canned the value of his services to the 
War of Independence. He went to yet 
another country to fight once again for 
liberty. : 
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His contributions to the Revolution- 
ary cause are a matter of history. His 
daring and skill won the trust and sup- 
port of George Washington. The zeal 
and exploits of his legion won the ad- 
miration and gratitude of all the Colo- 
nies. 

Pulaski died, at the age of 32, at Sa- 
vannah, in the thick of a battle for lib- 
erty. His is the story of a patriot and 
fighter: “an enemy of kings.” 

But Casimir Pulaski is more than a 
great soldier, patriot and idealist. He is 
the symbol of the unconquerable snirit 
of Poland, which today once again is 
beset by foreign invaders. His memory 
symbolizes the centuries-old struggle of 
Poland against subjugation, and the 
hope and the dedication in the hearts of 
Polish patriots everywhere to the cause 
of liberty. May Poland’s valiant sons— 
the heirs of Casimir Pulaski—one day 
restore their great nation to sovereignty 
and independence. 








Vienna Youth Festival: An Appraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
IN THE sunita a sein hivien STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
three previous occasions this year I have 





_ addressed the Senate on the World Youth 


Festival held this year from July 26 to 
August 4in Vienna, Austria. Those three 
occasions were on March 10, July 23, and 
July 27. 

My remarks were concerned with two 
main points. First, I wanted to say a 
word about the nature and purpose of 
these Communist-sponsored youth fes- 
tivals which occur every 2 years; second, 
I attempted to make a case for the par- 
ticipation of intelHigent and well-in- 
formed a young people and 
students. 

This is the first youth festival held 
outside of the Iron Curtain. It pre- 
sented an unique opportunity for an 
encounter between young people indoc- 
trinated with the Communist idealogy 
and young people committed to democ- 
racy as we know it in Western Burope 
and the United States. 

In a letter to the student body heads 
of American colleges and universities, I 
urge unofficial U.S. participation in the 
festival. The purpose of such participa- 
tion was to present the case for genuine 
democracy, especially among delegates 
from the uncommitted countries of Asia 
and Africa. 

The World Youth Festival of 1959 is 
now history, and I should like to take 
this occasion to say that I am convinced 
that the unofficial participation by 
American youths, guided to a great ex- 
tent by the work of the independent 
service for information on the Vienna 
Youth Festival, was a great success. 
Many unofficial contacts, , con- 
versations, and debates were held be- 
tween these unofficial delegates. and 
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other participants in the festival. Those 
who participated in this way learned a 
great deal about Communist propaganda 
as well as about technique that can be 
used to reach persons from uncommitted 
areas. Iam sure this experience in, per- 
suasion Will pay off in the future. 

In connection with appraising the 
festival, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD 
three articles, as follows: = 

First. “Festival Branded ‘Communist 
Tool’ by U.S. Delegates,’”’ which appeared 
in the Vienna Daily News, an unofficial, 
non-Communist newspaper published 
during the festival,-on August 5, 1959. 
This article illustrates the activities of 
the American group. 

Second. “Moscow’s Experimental Ven- 
ture: The Vienna World Youth Festival,” 
by Morton Schwartz, which appeared in 
Problems of Communism, September- 
October 1959. This publication is put 
out by the U.S. Information Agency. 

Third. “Counterblast at the . Vienna 
Festival,” by Friedrich Katscher, which 
appeared in the August 17-24, 1959, the 
New Leader. Mr. Katscher shows how 
the democratic youth at the festival 
stymied the Communist impact. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Vienna Daily News, Aug. 5, 1959]. 


Festiva, Branvep “COMMUNIsT TOOL” BY 
U.S. DELEGATES 


A statement issued by the majority of the 
U.S. delegates yesterday denounced the festi- 
Val as “a tool for the advancement of world 
communism,” at which the truth was dis- 
torted, free speech was suppressed and non- 
Communists were “beaten up by the festival 
police.” 

The statement was issued by an eight-man 
steering committee elected to represent the 
delegation which never obtained recognition 
from the Communist organizers of the festi- 
Val. It was handed out by spokesman John 
Meller, 22, of Chicago, a student of political 
science at Stanford University. It said that 
the Americans remained throughout the fes- 
tival to wage a continuing fight for freedom 
of speech and to try to give the festival 
delegates a fair and undistorted picture of 
life in the United States. 

“But we did not expect,” the statement 
gaid, “that the festival organizers would be 
as blatantly partisan as they were * * * and 
we did not expect that intimidation and 
violence would be used against those whose 
sentiments, political or nonpolitical, were 
not those of the festival organizers.” 

Meanwhile, Jean Garcias, general secretary 
of the International Preparatory Committee 
which organized the festival, said it had 
decided: to send a delegation to the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference in Geneva. 

The party will include one member from 
each of the countries whose foreign minis- 
ters are meeting in Geneva, and one dele- 
gate from each of the five continents. Mr. 
Garcias said the delegation would wish the 
Ministers a successful conference and would 
hand them a copy of the closing statements 
of the fest:val. 

He said 18,864 delegates from 112 countries 


© @ttended the festival. 


[From Problems of Communism, September- 
October 1959, published by USIA] 

















.. Moscow's EXPERIMENTAL VENTURE: THE 
Virewna Workup Yourn FrstivaL : 





























<9 In their biannual effort to foster “the con- 


_ golidation of the democratic forces of youth,” 
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the World Federation of Democratic Youth 
(WFDY) and the International Union of 
Students (IUS), two major eonstellations in 
the solar system of Communist-front organi~- 
zations, jointly sponsored the Seventh W orld 
Festival of Youth and Students in Vienna 
from July 26 to August 4 of this year. Un- 
der the banner of “Peace and Friendship’ 
and behind a smokescreen of singing, danc- 
ing, cultural exhibitions and sports con- 
tests—an official handout stated that there 
were “on the average 80 events per day”—® 
major campaign was waged to demonstrate 
the moral and socioeconomic superiority of 
socialism over capitalism and to persuade 
the delegates, particularly those from the 
underdeveloped countries, that Communist 
“victories” are not only inevitable but de- 
sirable. 

The history of the World Youth Festivals 
demonstrates that far from being nonpoliti- 
cal and nonpartisan, as their publicity 
claims, they have consistently and unques- 
tioningly followed the dictates of Soviet 
foreign policy. The first three festivals, held 
in Prague (1947), Budapest (1949), and East 
Berlin (1951), reflected the Soviet policy line 
in the most venomous stage of the cold war: 
They attacked the non-Communist leaders 
of Asian and African nationalism as ‘‘bour- 
geois imperialist lackies”; they directed 
violent condemnations at the United States, 
Britain, and the “Western imperialist war- 
mongers”; they welcomed and then expelied 
Yugoslav youth delegates; they celebrated 
the Chinese Communist victory. 

With the death of Stalin, the festivals 
held in Bucharest (1953), Warsaw (1955), 
and Moscow (1957), adopted the less blatant 
and more flexible tactics of the new Soviet 
policy: Asian and African national move- 
ments were praised and infiltrated instead 
of boycotted and condemned, non-Com- 
munist personalities and organizations were 
courted so as to add respectability to the 
festivals, and emphasis was placed on the 
need for international cooperation to solve 
the problems facing world youth. The festi- 
val in Vienna has been a continuation of 
this post-Stalin policy. 

A major effort was made by the sponsors 
to make the event appear nonpartisan. As 
evidence, they pointed to the well-known 
figures who have endorsed the fesiival— 
e.g., Sean O’Casey, J. D. Bernall, Paul Robe- 
son, Because the WFDY and the IUS 
have become so well known as Communist- 
front groups, they followed their usual cus- 
tom of creating their own front—the In- 
ternational Preparatory Committee (IPC) 
of the Vienna Festival—as the organization 
formally responsible for operations. It was 
maintained that the festival staff was inter- 
national and representative of all political 
tendencies, but most of the IPC members 
were WFDY and IUS veterans. Jean Gar- 
cias, the secretary of the IPO, is a 
34-year-old French Communist official who 
worked at WFDY headquarters for 5 years 
prior to being sent to Vienna in April 1958 
to take charge of preparations. At the 1957 
Moscow festival, the leading organizer was 
Alexander Shelepin, former First Secretary 
of the Soviet Komsomol, vice president of 
IUS from 1946 to 1953, first vice president 
of WFDY in 1953-54, reelected for a 2-year 
term in the same office in August 1957— 
and three times a member of the IPC staffs 
formed to organize festivals. It is perhaps 
not surprising that his long years of service 
to the “youth of the world” were rewarded 
by his appointment last December to suc- 
ceed Gen. Ivan Serov as chief of the Soviet 
security organization, the KGB. It is prob- 
able that 32-year-old Valentin Vdovin, Kom- 
somol secretary at WFDY headquarters since 
1955, Soviet secretary in IUS from 1951 to 
1954 and close associate of Shelepin, played 
the major behind-the-scenes role during the 
Vienna activities, 
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As further proof of the non-Communist- 
character of the festival, IPC literature re- 
peatedly pointed to the choice of Vienna as 
its site. All previous festivals, with the ex- 
ception of the 1947 gathéring in Prague, 
which preceded the Communist ‘coup by 6 
months, have been held in the capitals of: 
Communist. countries. Keenly aware of 
criticism of the past gatherings as strictly 
Soviet bloc demonstrations, those responsi- 
ble decided that moving the festival out of 
the bloc to a neutral capital would win re- 
spectability and prestige for the event and 
its sponsors. Though the advantages of to- 
tal cooperation from local authorities, power 
over visas, mobilization of “‘volunteer” labor, 
direction of the mass media; and help from 
the police and army, were in this case absent, 
Vienna was not without its advantages. 
Four-power gccupation of Vienna, from 1945 
to 1955, had given the Soviets an opportu- 
nity to set up a number of front organiza- 
tions in their sector. Though the major 
front groups with permanent headquarters 
there—the World Federation of Trade Unions 
and the World Peace Council—were expelled 
after the occupation for endangering Aus- 
trian neutrality, a network of services and 
facilities had been maintained. These or- 
ganizations were instrumental in making the 
festival arrangements—housing the dele- 
gates, providing translation equipment and 
secretarial services, acting as a funnel for 
the vast moneys poured into the festival, etc. 
Such facilities are available in very few 
places outside the Soviet bloc. 

The tone of the festival was set by the 
opening ceremonies at Wiener Stadium. For 
approximately 4 hours a crowd estimated at 
50,000 was treated to a parade of 11,000 dele- 
gates, many in colorful national costumes, a 
gymnastics display by 1,200 athletes from 
Czechoslovakia (who were specially imported 
for this demonstration and returned home 
that same night), dancing by national 
groups. from every continent, and an impres- 
sive fireworks display. As each delegation 
passed the reviewing stand they were greeted 
with the same words, “Friendship, peace—we 
welcome the young ambassadors of peace in 
Vienna.” At the height of the proceedings 
several thousand “peace doves” were released. 
(Unfortunately for some of the spectators, 
the pigeons added their own personal touch 
to the festivities.) The peace and friendship 
chant—“Frieden und Freundschaft,” “Mir 1 
druzhba”—was on the lips of all of the dele- 
gations as they circled the stadium. 

The most impressive delegations were from 
Iraq, China, the various East European 
countries, and the Soviet Union. As the 
Soviet delegation was being announced a 
barrage of fireworks suddenly began, and 
rocket-launched parachutes bearing the of- 
ficial festival flag dropped from the sky. 
There was no question but that the really 
important delegation had arrived. At the 
IPC press conference the following day the 
fact that the fireworks began just as the 
Soviet delegation was announced was deemed 
to be coincidence. It was explained that in 
agreement with the Viennese Fire Depart- 
ment, the fireworks display was set for a 
certain time. However, the delegates were 
one-half hour late as they marched into the 
stadium. The fact that the time specified 
coincided with the announcement. of the 
Soviets was “purely accidental.” 

Another interesting tactic was the fact 
that the Japanese delegation carried the only 
overtly political banners in the opening pa- 
rade, though they -later appeared among 
other groups. As the Japanese slowly circled 
the stadium they bore signs which read 
“Atom-Free Zone in Asia.” “Ban A- and 
H-Bombs.” ‘Throughout the whole festival, 
the Japanese played the major role in propa- 
gandizing the antinuclear weapons theme. 
At the August 1 “Celebration in Honor of 
Friendship and Peace Among the Peoples, 
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} 
Against Atomic Weapons, for Disarmament 
and Peaceful Coexistence,” a Japanese chorus 
sang “The Song of Hiroshima.” They were 
introduced by a girl who gave an eyewitness 
account of the horrors of the first atom- 
bomb explosion. At this same demonstra- 
tion, which began with a 2-hour parade 
along the Ring, Vienna’s grand boulevard, 
banners were carried by various delegations 
protesting against nuclear weapons tests and 
the cold war. The Soviet delegation carried 
signs in Russian, German, French, English, 
and Arabic. Two delegations shouldered 
banners calling for a “Summit Conference 
for Peace.” 

The tendentious use of the “peace” slogan 
Was more obviously revealed at the meet- 
ing “On the contribution of the youth of 
Asia and the Pacific region to the cause of 
peace, so that the Pacific Ocean will be a 
peace ocean, which is the’ common interest 
of the young people of Asia and the Pacific 
region.” The tone of this meeting reflected 
the official Soviet position with regard to 
the existence of American bases in the 
Pacific. 

During the festival’s student program, or- 
ganized by the IUS, many seminars, confer- 
ences, and lectures were held. Though dis- 
cussion was essentially unrestricted and 
there were some opportunities to present 
non-Communist interpretations of the sub- 
ject at hand, the complexion of these meet+ 
ings was determined by the IPC, which se- 
lected both topics and speakers. Invariably 
these gatherings proclaimed the superiority 
of the Communist system and lashed out 
against the moral debauchery of the capi- 
talist system, whether the subject under dis- 
cussion was “The Problems of Contemporary 
Literature,” “Nature and Man in the Light 
of the Achievements of Contemporary 
Science, Technology and Philosophy,” or 
“Problems in the Conquest of Space.” For 
instance, Soviet Prof. Georgi Vinogradoff, 
@ member of the Academy of Sciences, speak- 
ing in a seminar on “Atomic Energy, Today 
and Tomorrow,” included in his remarks on 
Soviet progress an attack against the atomic 
rearmament of West Germany. Many inci- 
dents of this type could be cited. 

The most blatant examples of Communist 
propagandizing were to be seen at the in- 
ternational exhibitions of art and photog- 
raphy. Of these, the most unashamedly par- 
tisan piéce d’art was a posterlike Guate- 
malan painting, variously depicting an ugly- 
faced American soldier shocting an Oriental 
with hands tied behind-his back, a partially 
buried “U.S. Air Force” bomb, another bomb 


from which vermin are crawling and carrying 
doves of peace, North Korean troops descend~- 
ing upon the imperialist marauders, Less 


obvious were three Japanese photographs 
showing respectively a column of marching 
Japanese troops; a group of American GI's, 
and Japanese youngsters playing at war with 
toy pistols: The caption under these pictures 
read “A city in which the American Army 
and Japanese Wermacht are situated.” On 
the side of positive propaganda there were 
the expected therhes: Friendship, personified 
by a smiling and waving Khrushchev in an 
East German photograph; socialist economic 
progress, highlighted by the predominantly 
industrial scenes in the North Korean, Ru- 
manian, and Chinese displays; Soviet scien- 
tific achievements, subtly indicated by nu- 
merous watercolors on space travel done by 
young Soviet children, hung in the special 
children’s section of the exhibition. In the 
American photographic display, pictures of 
privation and squalor dominated. The only 
caption to be found read “Slums and Young 
Toughs.” 

Though the Soviet delegation never took 
an overbearing. lead in the various festival 
activities, the dominance of Soviet influence 
was felt everywhere, The ubiquitous impact 
of the 800-strong contingent, constantly 
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chanting “Mir 1 Druzhba” and singing 
Dunayevski’s “March of Enthusiasts” (the 
unofficial anthem of the WFDY); the Soviet 
trucks bearing the Soviet “Kino-khronima” 
klieg lights, used at every outdoor rally; the 
ever-present horde of Soviet newspaper pho- 
tographers and radio correspondents carrying 
their portable tape recorders—all bore wit- 
ness to the guiding hand behind the festival. 
At every festival event, the Soviet participa- 
tion was the featured performance. Though 
others frequently made the passionate ap- 
peals, the Soviet speakers assumed the role 
of “elder statesmen.” Virtually always to- 
gether in large groups, the young (and some 
not so young) Soviet delegates were con- 
stantly smiling, waving, shaking hands, and 


‘distributing lapel pins. 


The delegates were assisted—and applaud- 
ed—by large numbers of Soviét tourists 
(approximately 4,000), who also carried about 
seemingly inexhaustible supplies of pins. 
Thousands of “tourists” also arrived from 
Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. Com- 
munist supporters from all parts of Austria 
were reported to have been brought to Vienna 
to attend the August 1 rally on disarmament. 
These moves to insure a show of enthusiasm 
from the sidelines apparently reflected the 
apprehension felt over the reception that 
would greet a festival outside the Iron 
Curtain. 

That such apprehension was to some ex- 
tent justified became clear in perhaps the 
most unique feature-of the festival, as con- 
trasted with past gatherings—and that was 
the presence of a counteractive opposition 
in Vienna. Austrian non-Communist youth 
groups set up information centers through- 
out the city, usually near the site of a festival 
activity. Large crowds, even including some 
people from the Communist delegations, fre- 
quently formed at these points to discuss 
political questions. There was notable co- 
operation between various nationalities of 
anti-Communist young people. Catholics 
and Socialists worked well together and with 
independent student groups. Anti-Commu- 
nist literature was distributed by the Aus- 
trians, and a two-volume pocket edition of 
Dr. Zhivago, in Russian, was also available. 
The Austrian youth groups also arranged bus 
tours to the heavily fortified Hungarian bor- 
der. The anti-Communist youth could count 
themselves successful in contacting eastern 
European delegates, particularly the Poles 
and East Germans, but unfortunately did not 
seem to attract much non-European 
attention. 

The splits which decurred in some of the 
delegations, particularly the American, cer- 
tainly disturbed the total harmony which 
usually prevails at the festivals. Garcia’s 
heavy-handed efforts to get sole recognition 
for the fellow-traveling minority of the U.S, 
participants were widely known and provoked 
some adverse comments from other delegates. 
Frequently, but not uniformly, efforts were 
made to exclude unidentified delegates from 
the seminars. Special privilegs were accorded 
Communist newsmen, while representatives 
of the Western press had difficulty in obtain- 
ing admission to some conference activities. 
The latter discrimina‘ion, however, was not 
known to the delegates themselves. 

As for the general public reception, the 
coolness of the local population to the festival 
must have been something of a surprise to 
those delegates who remembered the huge 
Moscow throngs cheering them on in 1957. 
The Viennese, who lived with Soviet occupa- 
tion troops for 10 years, gaped rather than 
applauded. 

A major defeat for the festival was the op« 
position of the Three of neutralism— 


nearly 400 delegates from Kassem’s Iraq were 
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given much attention. Most of the delegates 
from India and all from Ghana were students 
from European, mainly British, universities 
rather than representatives coming directly 
from their own countries. There was no of- 
ficial Pakistani delegation either, and one 
lone Burmese partisan carried his na- 
tion’s banner in the procession. 

Despite the presence of an opposition, the 
record of the Vienna Festival does not show 
that it was substantially deflected from the 
aims and traditions established by its pred- 
ecessors. The dominant policy lines—peace 
and friendship, nuclear disarmament, anti- 
colonialism, Soviet-Communist  invinci- 
bility—were forcefully propagated. In ad- 
dition to the activities at the festival proper, 
many of the delegates were invited, at smali 
or no cost to themselves, to visit various 
countries of the Socialist camp before the 
festival or on their way home. Most of the 
Asian delegates traveled to Vienna through 
the Soviet Union with the financial assist- 
ance of the Soviet Festival Committee. The 
Australian delegation, for example, came to 
Vienna via China and the Soviet Union. At 
every step along the route, their hosts made 
sure that they were greeted by huge throngs 
of enthusiastic well-wishers and supporters. 

“It must be realized that the festival is 
not only for song and amusement: it is above 
all a political event on a world scale,” said 
one Communist paper (Trybunu Ludu, May 
25). That the organizers and sponsors took 
their task to heart has been clearly demon- 
strated. 

MorTON SCHWARTZ. 





[From the New Leader, Aug. 17-24, 1959] 
CoOUNTERBLAST AT THE VIENNA FESTIVAL 
(By Friedrich Katscher) 


Vienna.—Now that the World Youth 
Festival, held here from July 26 to August 
4, is over, it is possible to draw up a bal- 
ance sheet on it. This was the seventh such 
gathering, but the first held in a non-Iron 
Curtain city. Was it a success from the 
point of view of its Communist organizers? 
Did their calculated risk, in sponsoring it in 
@ nominally neutral but actually anti-Com- 
munist, pro-West city, pay off? Or were 
the disruptive efforts of the many anti- 
Communist youth groups sufficiently suc- 
cessful to teach Moscow not t© try such an 
experiment again outside the Iron Curtain? 
On balance, the latter would seem to be the 
ease, though the Festival’s propagandistio 
activities cannot be said to have been wholly 
without an effect on the delegates. 

Some 18,000 youths from approximately 
100 countries, representing three main geo- 
graphical areas—Western, Afro-Asian and 
Iron Curtain—participated in the Festival. 
The Western group included Communists, 
fellow travelers, anti-Communists and in- 
different people who came only te have a 
good time at inexpensive rates. The dis- 
tinctions were not so clear among the Afro- 
Asians; many had no fixed political views 
and were open to influence in either direc- 
tion 


The delegations from the Soviet-dominated 
countries consisted of both convinced Com- 
munists and young people eager to see some- 
thing of the unknown but attractive West. 
The Communist managers of these delega- 
tions took every precaution to insulate: the 
latter from the seductions lurking in Vienna. 
The Hungarians, Czechs, Rumanians and 
Bulgarians had been screened in such a way 
that they mostly included people who knew 
no western They were secluded 
like monks from any undesirable contacts 
with westerners and were transported by spe- 
cial buses from place to place. Many of 
them had their lodgings on Heavily guarded 
ships anchored in the Danube. 

an ad of Viennese remained 
com, ¥ &loof from the proceedings. In 
this they were abetted by the city’s non- 
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Communist press, which undertook what it 
called “Operation Silence” about the festi- 
vai: A few days before the jamboree began, 
all the newspapers explained editorially that 
they were clamping a news blackout on the 
event because they considered it not news 
but propaganda, And a few days after the 
festival’s close, the press published brief 
roundups about it. For the duration of the 
festival, there was total silence about it in 
the press. 

Austrian Communist activists, though 
small in number, played an important role 
by guarding the seclusion of the Iron Cur- 
tain youths and by using violence against 
open opponents. To counter them, the Fed- 
eration of Austrian Youth and the Federa- 
tion of Austrian Students played a key role 
in the major effort to weaken the impact of 
the Communist enterprise. These move- 
ments, under the slogan, “Friendship Yes, 
Communism No,” worked with many other 
groups to explain why they refused to par- 
ticipate in the festival, but were eager to 
make contact with individual participants to 
tell the story of the free world. 

The story was told in many ways. A four- 
page newspaper, the Vienna Daily News, was 
issued 12 days running in 7 different edi- 
tions—English, German, French, Russian, 
Spanish, Hungarian, and Czech. All festival 
programs and attractions were regularly 
listed on an inside page, but cleverly inter- 
spersed with them were also listings of all 
the anti-Communist counterattractions. 
The paper also printed world news that 
placed the Soviet bloc in a poor light, and 
featured items about the dissensions and 
quarrels at the festival itself. 

The newspapers, as well as books, leaflets, 
posters, and other printed materials, were 
widely distributed at the more than a dozen 
information centers set up by anti-Commu- 
nist youth groups in booths near the camps 
where the delegates lived, near railroad sta- 
tions, and at other focal points. The printed 
material in the Western languages was read 
by the Western and Afro-Asian participants, 
but it is difficult to assess the extent to 
which this literature reached the Iron Cur- 
tain groups. 

Some success, at least, may be inferred 
from the fact that their living quarters were 
subjected to a thorough search for contra- 
band books and periodicals by Communist 
guards. Some of the Austrian youths who 
were distributing the literature were se- 
verely beaten by the Communist comman- 
does, and a German television cameraman 
was also beaten and his camera destroyed 
(but the film saved) as he recorded how the 
Communist camp guards violently attacked 
the non-Communist youths. 

The anti-Communist literature included 
® bedutifuliy illustrated booklet called 
“Westwind,” which described how young 
people live in the West; Boris Pasternak’s 
“Dr. Zhivago” and Milovan Dijilas’ “The'New 
Class” in several languages; and a much- 
sought-after magazine on modern art. The 
main anti-Communist information center 
housed an exhibition of “Young Painters of 
Today” and featured a phonobar where 
jazz recordings could be heard through ear- 
phones. Young Austrians and others speak- 
ing foreign languages were present through- 
out the day to answer questions about life 
in the West and to engage Communist and 


sions that took place. 
Young Socialists from the West, from the 
Afro-Asian countries and from Austria it- 
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the Hungarian revolution with Anna Kethly, 
the: Hungarian Social Democratic leader, as 
speaker, and a meeting on World Refugee 
Day (August 2) where refugees from Algeria, 
Spain, Hungary, and Tibet (the Dalai Lama's 
brother) spoke. Unfortunately, most of the 
young people from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, except for the Poles, who were com~ 
paratively free and accessible, were either 
confined to their quarters or did not dare 
come. . aN: 

Guided tours were arranged through Vi- 
enna and to factories in and out of the city. 
Seventy-one Soviet delegates took part in 
the factory tour. Visits were also organized 
to the Hungarian border. There were from 
8 to 12 bus trips daily to the “murder fron- 
tier,” and Western and Asian delegates were 
duly appailed by the visible manifestations 
of the Irom Curtain—the barbed wire entan- 
glements, mine fields, watchtowers with 
searchlights and machineguns. 

Three movie houses played motion pictures 
without censorship and free of charge. 
&mong the films shown were documentaries 
on the 1953 East German uprising and the 
Hungarian Revolution, two films based on 
George Orwell’s novels, “1984” anc “Animal 
Farm,” and Ernst Lubitsch’s classic satire, 
“Ninotchka.”-~Four free jazz concerts, ad- 
vertised with the slogan, “Music Knows No. 
Borders,” filled Vienna’s largest audi- 
torium. 

Perhaps the lowest act perpetrated by the 
Communists was to spread word that the 
Austrian Government had suspended the 
right of political asylum for the duration of 
the Festival and would arrest and return 
any refugee. The Vienna Daily News at once 
refuted this. lie and quoted an official of the 
Austrian Ministry of Interior to the effect 
that “Austria is a free country and offers 
asylum to any political refugee.” Two days 
after the festiyal closed, the Ministry an- 
nounced that three East European youths 
who had come to the festival—a Czech metal 
grinder, a Rumanian music student, and a 
Hungarian music student—have asked for 
asylum, which was, of course, granted. 

On balance, it would seem that more was 
gained than lost by allowing the Communists 
to hold their festival here. In the free at- 
mosphere of this city, Communist supervisors 
were unable to keep control over all the par- 
ticipants from non-Communist countries, 
They won few new adherents and undoubt- 
edly lost some, especially among the Iron 
Curtain youths who had their first breath of 
a free society and their first glimpse of its 
products. ‘Though it would be self-decep- 
tion to maintain that the Communists were 
wholly unsuccessful, it will probably be a 
long time before they stage another such 
rally in a Western city. 





Problems Facing Congress When It 
Returns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
journment period is traditionally one of 
reevaluation of past achievement and re- 
assessment of future goals. I would like 


‘ to discuss some of the problems which we 


have not. yet solved, and which, in my 
opinion, should have immediate priority 
when Congress returns. 
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Many of these problems are concerned 
with serious gaps—areas of wunder- 
development—in a country which is oth- 
erwise_the most fully developed in the 
world. One of the biggest jobs before 
Congress, it seems to me, is to see to it 
that no group is left behind in the gen- 
eral prosperity. 

This is, after all, an era of unprece- 
dented national productivity and na- 
tional wealth. With all the' great re- 
sources at our command, there seems no 
reason why we cannot channel our pro- 
ductivity not only for an attack on the 
conquest of space, but for an attack on 
the very real problems yet remaining 
to us here on earth. . 

OUR SENIOR CITIZENS 


One group for which we have failed to 
make adequate provision is our elder 
citizens. 

Our elder citizens are a permanent and 
rapidly increasing part of our society. 
There are 15 million Americans 65 years 
or older in the United States today. Ac- 
cording to present estimates, this figure 
will exceed 20 million by 1975. 

Our scientific and medical achieve- 
ment, which promises more and more of 
us increased longevity, leaves us with a 
great responsibility. We have helped 
people to live longer; now, we must help 
them to make those added years fruitful 
and more productive. 

Instead, we end to treat them as a use- 
less appendage, and we do very little to 
help them solve their problems. In this 
area, as in others, we tend to excel in 
scientific advances and suddenly wake 
up to find we can not keep pace sociolog- 
ene with what we are doing scientifi- 
cally, 

The problems facing the aged are 
numerous: problems of mental and 
physical health, problems of finances, 
social integration, employment, and 
housing. 

The urgent and pressing need for pub- 
lic housing for the elderly is being illus- 
trated by the current experience in my 
State of New Jersey. In the first such 
project in the State, which opened on 
September 16 in Asbury Park, scme 700 
applications were received for facilities 
which cowld accommodate only 10 per- 
cent of that number. I am pleased to 
point out that New Jersey is planning 
several other housing projects of a simi- 
lar nature, including the construction of 
500 housing units in Newark which is 
expected to begin shortly. 

I might mention that my State has 
been one of the first to recognize the 
need for constructive programs for the 
aged. Activities relating to the elderly 
have been transferred from the depart- 
ment of health to a special division on 
the aging, to demonstrate that the prob- 
lem is not simply one of health, but 
rather a complex one requiring separate 
and specialized treatment. For some 
years now, New Jersey has been holding 
conferences on the State and commu- 
nity level and has begun positive activi- 
ties on the basis of these studies and 
discussions, 

The experience of New Jersey and of 
States with similar programs. will be 
made available to the rést of the Nation 
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at the forthcoming White House Con- 
ference on the Aging. This conference 
is the result of a resolution sponsored 
by Congressman Focarty and myself, 
among others, in the 85th Congress, in 
order that all the experts and resources 
of the country may be pooled to de- 
termine what ean best be done to Help 
our senior citizens attain a full and 
useful adjustment. 

It is my understanding that prepara- 
tions for this conference, which will be 
held in January of 1961, are well ad- 
vanced. ‘The recommendations of the 
conferees will be available by May of that 
year, and Congress willbe well advised 
to give their report immediate attention. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 
But the financial problems of the 


aged do not have to await further study. 
They can be solved immediately by 


amendment of the social-security laws. 


I have long advocated a liberalization 
of benefits, and particularly of the in- 
come limitations, which are unfair and 
unrealistic. Instead of penalizing those 
older citizens who can and wish to en- 
gage in some form of employment, we 
should be encouraging them to engage 
in productive activity to the extent of 
their ability. 

In addition to the elimination of the 
income limitations, I should like to see 
action in the second session on H.R. 
1955, a bill which I introduced to reduce 
the age of eligibility to 60. Men who 
have worked for 40 or more years de- 
serve the opportunity to spend a few 
more of their later years in comfort and 
leisure. The high rate of productivity 
which we have achieved in this country 
should make ‘it possible for all working 
men and women, by retiring earlier, to 
share in its benefits. 

Finally, I would like to see a system 
of health insurance for the elderly. I 
have received many letters from con- 
stituents who are concerned, and rightly 
so, with the difficulty of affording ade- 
quate medical care in their later years. 
Private health insurance companies 
have failed to adequately care for this 
need, It is therefore incumbent upon 
us to provide for adequate health insur- 
ance through the social security system. 

HOUSING 


In its recent report, the Civil Rights 
Commission delivered the following in- 
dictment: 

Congress has declared the goal of the Fed- 
eral Housing policies to be a “decent home 
and a suitable living environment for every 
American family” with “the elimination of 
substandard and blighted areas.” Yet, de- 


spite this national goal, and despite the 


national wealth, and despite the science and 
technology of the 20th century, the mounting 
housing needs of the American people are 
not being adequately met. 


The Commission went on to point out 
that in. 1950 there were 16 million sub- 
standard housing units-in the United 
States, and that at least 2 million citi- 
zens occupy slum-type dwellings in New 
York City alone. 

In testimony before congressional 
committees mayor after mayor of every 
major city stated that while local units 
could help—by enforcing housing codes 


and by sharing the cost—they could not 
make a dent in the problem of housing, 
slum clearance, and urban renewal with- 
out Federal assistance. 

Yet, despite these facts and figures, 
the administration has maintained that 
we cannot afford either public housing 
nor adequate urban renewal. 

In the face of determined Republican 
opposition, and over two vetoes, the Con- 
gress barely managed to retain the pro- 
visions for 37,000 new housing units— 
not enough to cover the needs of a single 
major city—and an equally scant $650 
million for the clearance of slums. 

I think the economy of failing to ex- 
pand our housing program is short- 
sighted. It takes no account of the long- 
run expenditures for prisons, courts, 
police protection and health care which 
represent the hidden costs of the slums, 
Nor does it consider the fact that every 
neglécte@ slum breeds more slums and 
presents future. problems of even more 
gigantic proportions. 

But the question transcends mere 
monetary considerations. The cost must 
be calculated in terms of human misery: 
In the failure to permit millions of Amer- 
icans to live in conditions of sanitation 
and relative comfort, and in the depriv- 
ing of millions of youngsters of the 
chance to develop into sound, contrib- 
uting citizens. 

The need for an expanded housing 
program has been fully documented. I 
hope that we may focus our attention 
more sharply on the problem and work 
toward a more adequate solution. 

OUR ROLE IN EDUCATION 


We are presently faced with tremen- 
dous scientific accomplishments by our 
foremost enemy. In a strikingly short 
period, Russia has managed, partly 
through emphasized education, to catch 
up with us in many areas and overreach 
us in others. Yet we seem willing to 
permit the educational potential of our 
population to remain largely untapped. 

This is a tragedy, not only to the coun- 
try as a whole, which must do without 
the contributions of those who lack the 
opportunity to develop to the full extent 
of their abilities, but also to those thou- 
sands of young men and women who are 
forced to lead dissatisfying and unpro- 
ductive lives. 

Education has too long been a for- 
gotten program in our society. Partly 
due to the old bugaboo that Federal aid 
will mean Federal domination, we have 
for years put off doing something con- 
structive in this direction. Now, that 
the National Defense Education Act, has 
passed, let us hope that this time-worn 
debate has been relegated to the moth- 
balls to which it belongs. The Defense 
Act, token effort though it is, at least 
breaks through this one barrier, and es- 
tablishes once and for all the principle 
that the Federal Government has a sig- 
nificant responsibility in the education 
of American youth. 

_. But the National Defense Education 
er ae oe ened, OES 
spurt in response to sputnik. Under it, 
a timid $770 million was authorized, to 
be spent over a period of years. Under 
its loan yrestain, many youngsters were 
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given the opportunity to continue their 
studies in 1958 and 1959, and many more 
will be given that opportunity in the 
years immediately ahead. But how 
many thousands of equally capable young 
men and women must still live out lives 
of frustrated ambitions and denied 
hopes? 

Nor is an expansion of the scholarship- 
loan program the only thing that is nec- 
essary. We should become involved in 
school construction; and. we need more 
teachers, better salaries, more class- 
rooms, broadened curriculms, additional 
counselors, and school psychiatrisis. I 
wonder how much of our juvenile delin- 
quency might be solved if potential de- 
linguents had uncrowded classrooms and 
competent, unharried teachers to help 
them grow and learn as individuals. 

We need not only more scientific 
training, but extended curriculms in the 
humanities as well. A literate, educated 
citizenry is as important to our national 
defense as are trained physicists, not 
only because educated citizens can vote 
intelligently, but because they can pro- 
vide the leadership and the ideas in 
the years to come. 

The States cannot provide these fa- 
cilities themselves. They need aid and 
direction from the Federal Government. 
We in Congress must take hold of our 
responsibilities and launch an intehsive, 
full scale attack on the problem. 

MINIMUM WAGE 


One of the most immediate problems 
to face Congress on its return in Janu- 
ary will be the minimum wage legisla- 
tion. The bill which I; along with many 
others, introduced, would raise the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 an hour and extend 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to many other workers, including 
those in retail and cannery industries. 

The arguments for adequate minimum 
wage legislation are too well known to 
require repetition. We are all aware 
that, while many of our working men 
and women are the best paid in the 
world, many, many others are trying 
to raise families on substandard wages. 
And all of us know that inadequate 
standards permit unscrupulous em- 
ployers to compete unfairly with other 
industries in other parts of the country 
which pay fair wages. 

Tt is my understanding that the ad- 
ministration, after some vacillation, has 
decided to oppose any increase in the 
minimum wage and to recommend only 
very limited extension of minimum wage 
coverage, 

I hope that Congress, notwithstanding 
this opposition, will see fit to make sub- 
stantial improvements in the minimum 
wage law. We cannot have a healthy, 
balanced economy if some segments of 
our population are enjoying unprece- 
dented prosperity and others are denied 
the right to earn $1.25 an hour, Our in-: 
creasing productivity must be utilized so 
that everyone may share in a re 
standard of living. ; 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The record of the first session of this 
Congress on civil rights was a great dis- 
appointment. As a member of the Civi: 
Rights -Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
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Committee I had hoped that this session 
would bring positive achievement in the 
_ for equal rights and opportunity for 


The subcommittee reported to the full 
committee an eight-point program 
which to my mind~-is the absolute mini- 
mum legislation which must be enacted. 
Werecommended: - 

Pirst. Obstruction of court orders in 
the area of school desegregation is to be 
2 Federal crime. 

Second. Flight to avoid prosecution 
for bombing is to be a Federal crime. 

Third. Federal election records are to 
be retained for 2 years, and may be sub- 
penaed by the Attorney General. 

Pourth The Civil Rights Commission 
is to be extended for 2 years. 

Fifth. The Attorney General is to be 
authorized to institute civil proceedings 
against those who deny to others equal 
protection of the laws. 

Sixth. The President’s Commission on 
Equal Job Opportunity under Govern- 
ment Contracts is to be given a statutory 

Seventh. Schools are to be set up for 
the education of children of the Armed 
Porces stationed in areas where the 
schools have been closed because of de- 
segregation. 

Eighth. Grants are to be to States to 
eid them in effecting desegregation. 

As we all know, only one of these pro- 
posals received consideration. 

But the problem is not taking care of 
itself. The report just released by the 
Civil Rights Commission draws a graphic 
picture of how racial minorities are being 
denied rights which other Americans 
take for granted. The report pointed 
te communities which practice wholesale 
disenfranchisement of Negro citizens— 
frequently by intimidation and violence. 
And the documentation of discrimina- 
tion in housing and education is equally 
shocking 


These conditions make immediate leg- 
islation necessary. The first session left 
the situation untouched. It will be up 
to the second session to enact effective 
eivil rights legislation, along the lines I 
have outlined. 

FOREIGN SERVICE ACADEMY 


At this time of increasing tensions, 
which seem bound to be with us for the 
foreseeable future, a whole reassessment 
of the mechanics and machinery of our 
foreign policy is long over due. One of 
the directions this reassessment might 
take is whether we are equipped with 
adequate represenatives abroad. 

Publications like “The Ugly American” 
have raised serious questions about the 
efficacy of our diplomats and the ade- 
quacy of their qualifications. But what- 
ever the merit of that particular book, 
recent visit of Khrushchev to this 
country points up the immense complexi- 

of our relations with the Soviet Un- 


ties 
ion, and the absolute need for diplomats 


affairs experts who are suffi- 


‘(Which would establish a foreign service 
wherein young men and women 
“Interested in a foreign-service career 
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could be trained at an early stage in their 
education for the complexities of the task 
which awaits them. Such a program 
could provide us with a pool of dedicated, 
trained people from which we could draw 
our diplomatic representatives. More- 
over, it would insure that these repre- 
sentatives would be thoroughly familiar 
with the language, customs and people of 
the countries to which they are subse- 
quently assigned. 

Thought might be given, also, to 
whether or not heavy contributors to 
political campaigns necessarily make the 
finest ambassadors. We expect our doc- 
tors to study medicine and we send our 
lawyers to law school. I wonder whether 
we should not expect all our diplomats 
to undergo similar training. A Foreign 
Service Academy might go 2 long way in 
establishing a tradition of professional- 
dsm in all levels of the diplomatic service. 

RESEARCH 


Although we have made great strides 
in medical research, our achievement is 
probably far less that it might have been 
if we had been willing to give it our fullest 
support. Many diseases—cancer, heart 
disease, arthritis—remain unconquered. 
They continue to kill many Americans 
every year. 

Life, and the physical ability to live it 
fully, is, after all, the most prized pos- 
session we have. We have the responsi- 
bility to do whatever possible—without 
stint—in the war against disease and 
untimely death. We must be prepared 
to pour money and men into medical re- 
search to insure that our lives will be vig- 
orous ones. 

We have led the world in many of our 
scientific endeavors; we can also show 
the way here. Our advances in medical 
research could well be shared with others 
all over the world, and could prove to be 
one of the best approaches we could uti- 
lize in creating friendship and under- 

+ Certainly helping other coun- 
tries in their battle against disease would 
be a wonderful way of spreading good 
will and bringing people together. 


OTHER GOALS 


These are just some of the goals be- 
fore us. In addition, we must ask our- 
selves where we are going in civil de- 
fense, and what measures we must take 
to strengthen ourselves on this score. 

We must reevaluate and increase our 
technical assistance program, so that 
other countries may be better able to 
approach our standard of living. 

We must reexamine our entire tax 
structure, with a view toward both clos- 
ing existing loopholes and lifting the 
burden from those least able to pay. 
Particular attention must be given to 
proposals for increasing tax exemptions 
to individual taxpayers. 
~ We must redouble our efforts to pre- 
vent waste and inefficiency in Govern- 
ment spending. I am hopeful that my 
bill, H.R. 8105, will be given prompt 
consideration. This bill sets up a Joint 
en on the Budget, which would 
oversee all budgetary matters in order to 
forestall waste and effect the greatest 
efficiency and economy in Government 
expenditure. 
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Finally, we must deal in adequate 
terms with the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Despite our economic recovery, 
35 major labor areas are still classified 
as “critical,” that is, with an unemploy- - 
ment rate exceeding 6 percent. We 
might also consider whether the 6 per- 
cent “norm” is not too high, and 
whether we can ever afford to be com- 
placent about unemployment when this 
many Americans are out of a job. Nor 
can we ignore the implications of auto- 
mation, and the need for directing fu- 
ture labor surpluses into other activity. 
All of these problems make necessary a 
long-range program which is designed 
to both prevent unemployment and 
make it less painful when it occurs. And 
particular emphasis must be placed on 
helping our depressed areas, which re- 
main pockets of unemployment regard- 
less of the general prosperity. 

All these goals are not visionary. They 
are perfectly possible if we know how to 
set our sights and properly plan for 
their accomplishment. We are enter- 
ing an era in which our achievements 
in the realm of space are almost phe- 
nomenal—eertainly they were unthought 
of in the past. The conquest of space 
is fast becoming a reality because we 
were unwilling to say “it is impossible.” 
Instead, we mobilized our efforts and 
are approaching success. 

Why should we not have the same ap- 
proach to problems on earth—problems 
we know about and understand. Surely 
we can win success with these as well if 
we attack them frontally and deter- 
minedly move forward. 

We cannot rest on today’s laurels. To 
be content with the status quo is inevit- 
ably -to retrogress. There is only one 
direction, and that is forward—to fur- 
ther progress, expansion, and develop- 
ment, and to the elimination of all the 
gaps in our economy between those who 
have and those who have not. We can 
accomplish all these things if we are 
willing to focus all our attention and 
effort to the achievement of the pro- 
grams I have outlined. 





An Analysis of U.S. Policy and Commu- 
nist Vulnerability 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an 
excellent article appeared in the Septem- 
er 7 issue of New Leader magazine point- 
ing out the vulnerabilities of the Com- 
munists. This article was written by 
one of our outstanding scholars on com- ° 

munism, Bertram D. Wolfe, and I recom- 
mend it as valuable reading to all who 
are concerned over the current world 
struggle between the free world and the 
Communist forces. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article; entitled “An 
Analysis of U.S. Policy and Communist 
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Vulnerability,” be inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


An ANALYSIS OF U.S. Ponticy anp COMMUNIST 
VULNERABILITY 


(By Bertram D. Wolfe) 


Vulnerability implies an alert and deter- 
mined opponent, ready to take advantage of 
every weakness and every opening. Only 
then do weaknesses and inconsistencies be- 
come vulnerabilities. _But this determina- 
tion and this readiness are today lacking in 
the free world. 

The Communists know. that they are en- 
gaged in what Prof. Robert Strausz-Hupé 
and his associates at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Foreign ‘Policy Research Institute 
have called a protracted war. They know 
that they are engaged in a war to the finish, 
@ war for the world. Every separate issue, 
every negotiation, every conference, every 
utterance they regard as a move in that war, 
whereas for us in the West each is treated 
as a separate concrete issue to be settled 
once and for all in order that we may relax. 

We aim to persuade our opponents that 
our intentions are friendly. We aim to re- 
assure the Soviets as to their security. We 
aim to trade concessions, which in practice 
means only to give away positions we pos- 
sess, so that the other side, which offers 
nothing in exchange, can renew the battle 
from a more advantageous position. 

Edward Gibbon once wrote, “Persuasion 
is the resource of the feeble; and the feeble 
can seldom persuade.” We are not feeble. 
Actually, America and the free world are at 
this moment stronger economically and mili- 
tarily than the opponent that is determined 
to destroy us. But we are acting as though 
‘from feebleness, ‘thus endangering peace by 
making the Communists underestimate our 
strength and luring them, without intending 
to do so, into the folly of an attack. Thus, 
the very moves we make to preserve peace 
are moves which profoundly endanger the 
peace. ~ 

Insofar as we act as if we were weak, as if 
our task were to persuade the unpersuadable 
and to settle what cannot be settled, instead 
of to win the war the Kremlin is waging 
against us; insofar as we have permitted the 
Communists to divide the world into their 
peace zone, where we may not and do not 
intervene, and our war zone, where the en- 
tire world and the United Nations and they 
also may intervene—to that extent it is not 
they but we who are vulnerable. We are 
proving vulnerable because of our incapacity 
and unwillingness to use the openings which 
their system has provided, does provide, and 
will continue to provide. 

What we need, first of all, is an under- 
standing of this universal, unitary, unend- 
ing war to the finish. Second, we need a 
revolutionary strategy, to put the revolu- 
tionary forces of our time at our disposal and 
deny to them their use and exploitation. 
Only then will their system prove more vul- 
nerable than ours, as potentially it is. With 
this caveat in mind, let us examine first their 
theoretical foundations and, second, their 
strategical and tactical vulnerabilities. 


THE THEORETICAL FOUNDATION—MARXISM 


The theoretical foundation lies in some- 
thing called Marxism. We must first exam- 
ine the self-refuting inconsistencies in Marx- 
ism its prophecies that have been refuted 
by history. — . 

The prophecies: One hundred and ten 
.years ago, Marx and Friedrich Engels 
issued their call to arms in the Communist 
Manifesto, with its dogmatic pronounce- 
Ments and apocalyptic expectations, A 
decade later, Marx undertook to lay bare the 
law of motion of industrial society in a work 
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called “Contribution to the Critique of Po- 
litical Economy.” ‘Those 110 years have not 
dealt kindly with Marx’s predictions and 
have’ mocked and refuted the very law of 
motion which he claimed to have discovered, 

The heart of those works was an expecta- 
tion of an early apocalypse. The world was 
headed toward immediate and total catas- 
trophe. In 1848, this catastrophe was only 
days, or at most weeks, away. It would comé 
with the next street skirmish. Before the 
year was up, it was to come with the next 
war, within the year. When it came neither 
with the street skirmishes nor with the wars 
which Marx advocated, he decided it would 
come with the next downswing in the busi- 
ness cycle. But the apocalypse failed to ap- 
pear. 

The second startling thing about the Com- 
munist Manifesto, which aimed to be the 
program for the revolution of 1848, is that 
it préphesied the end of nationalism. Yet 
1848 witnessed the greatest explosion of na- 
tionalism in the history of Europe. -And 
now, in the 20th century, two world wars 
and their revolutionary aftermaths have 
proved that nationalism is the one great 
cause for which millions are ready to fight 
and die. It has spread from Europe, which 
was its home, to Asia and Africa, which in 
Marx’s time knew not the nation. National 
feeling provides great vulnerabilities in the 
Soviet empire, if we have the wit to exploit 
them. At the same time, it provides great 
vulnerabilities for the free world in Asia 
and Africa, because the men in the Kremlin 
do have the wit to exploit the nationalism 
which the Communist Manifesto said was on 
the way out or was already out. 

Marx’s third prophecy dealt with the in- 
creasing polarization of society. It treated 
industrial society, in mythical Hegelian 
terms, as a system, all the parts of which 
were so connected that no change could be 
made in it; the system could not be improved 
or reformed; it could not evolve; it could only 
be scrapped, The.defects were treated as 
integral to the system and incapable of being 
removed defect by defect, and replaced by 
other structures or circumstances, but only 
shattered, replaced by another system. The 
special mission to do the shattering was as- 
signed by Marx to the working class. When 
this did not come immediately, as the Com- 
munist Manifesto anticipated, Marx began 
his long work to give a scientific foundation 
to this expectation of the apocalypse. 

Marx’s “Capital” has this as its function, 
The book is strangely constructed so that 
most of it consists of empirical evidence, 
striking descriptions of the workings of in- 
custrial society, drawn from the England of 
Marx’s day, or rather the England of the 
day before Marx’s day. He took most of the 
evidence from. the Parliamentary Blue Books, 
reports of a Parliament that had already in- 
vestigated the evils of early industrialism 
and was busy regulating, moderating, re- 
forming andr the evil excrescences of 
industrialization. His book thus gives over- 
whelming evidence of this evolution and re- 
form, as he himself is compelled finally to 
point out. When he is discussing the 
achievement of the 10-hour work law, regula- 
tion of child labor, and other such achieve- 
ments of the England of his day, he writes: 
“Capital is under compulsion from society. 
The factory magnates have resigned them- 
selves to the inevitable. The power of re- 
sistance of capital has gradually weakened. 
The power of attack of the working class 
has grown with the number of its allies, 
— the comparatively rapid advance since 

If one reads Marx’s “Capital” as an em- 
pirical student should read it, the over- 
whelming evidence of the Blue Books drives 
one, as tt drove him, to this conclusion. Yet 
when one comes to the last chapter, “the last 
for whica the first was made,” a chapter 
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called “The Historical Tendency of Capitalist 
Accumulation,” one finds that Capital came 
into the world, conceived in original sin, “a 
congenital bloodstain on its cheek, dripping 
with blood and dirt from head to foot, from 
every pore.” And it is destined to leave it 
now in a fearful cataclysm, a day of wrath 
and doom, by the workings of “the imminent 
laws of capitalist production itself.’ 

“One capitalist kits many”; all other 
classes are destined to be proletarianized; 
and, as if by mitosis, society is to be polar- 
ized. “Along with the constantly diminish- 
ing number of magnates of capital * * * 
grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, 
degradation, exploitation; but with this 
grows too the revolt of the working class. 
* * * The monopoly of capital becomes a 
fetter upon the mode of production. Cen- 
tralization of the means of production, and 
socialization of labor, at last reach a point 
where they become incompatible with their 
capitalist integument. This integument is 
burst asunder. The knell of capitalist pri- 
vate property sounds, The expropriators are 
expropriated.” Thus the conclusion ‘of 1848 
is tacked on again after the mass of empiri- 
cal material to the contrary which makes 
up the bulk of the volume. But for this it 
was not necessary to study the Parliamentary 
Blue Books. 

Such has been the perversity of history 
that it has not vouchsafed the revolution 
Marx expected in the countries of advanced 
industry, but has vouchsafed revolutions 
which invoke Marx’s name only in underde- 
veloped countries on the eve or in the in- 
cipient stages of industrialization, in coun- 
tries shaken by the impact of the West's 
economy and equality upon autocratic insti- 
tutions which Marx regarded not as pre- 
socialist but as prebourgeois or nonbourgeois. 

Industrial society not at the end but the 
beginning of its development. Another 
thing which would startle Marx were he to 
be resurrected today-is the succession of in- 
dustrial revolutions which followed his in- 
dustrial revolution. He knew the develop- 
ment from cottage artisanship to machino- 
facture, from the use of wind and water and 
animal and manpower to the use of steam 
power. This was the industrial revolution 
that Marx studied. But the industrial revo- 
lution is unending. He thought that indus- 
trial society had reached “the end of its 
development” in 1848 when he pronounced 
its doom so stirringly. Actually it was but 


‘at the beginning of the development of its 


productive forces. Since then have come the 
age of electricity, of conveyor belt, combus- 
tion engine, synthetic chemistry, electronics, 
automation, fission, fusion; and the end is 
nowhere in sight, unless atomic war should 
bring a cataclysm indeed, but not Marx's 
cataclysm. 

Not polarization but depolarization: The 
society which he thought was to polarize 
until it had reached the breaking point of 
total polarization has actually been depo- 
larizing. Intermediate classes have not dis- 
appeared, they have multiplied. The indus- 
trial proletariat has not become the whole 
of society, except for the little handful -of 
magnates at the opposite pole; it has lost in 
numerical weight in society while it has 
gained in status and in economic and po- 
litical power. Classes have become more 
fluid and more equalized. Not merely in 
comparatively classless America, but in once 
caste-ridden England and France and Ger- 
many as well. 

In America, absurdly Marx would think, 
one man, woman, and child in every eight is 
today a stockholder in the great corporations 
which he thought were going to provide the 
little handful of capitalists to be destroyed. 
Main Street frequently exercises more power 
than Wall Street, and labor and farmers have 
more influence on legislation than corpora- 
tion executives or bankers. The latter could 
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only fume impotently and curse “that man in 
the White House” while we went through the 
tremendous revolution in our society known 
as the New Deal. , And even the owning class 
was divided in its attitude. 

The state thus bas proved refractory to 
Marxist prophecies. In place of becoming an 
executive committee of a shrinking bour- 
geoisie, as he described it, it has been in- 
creasingly democratized, subjected to pres- 
sure of the labor vote, the farm vote, and the 
intermediate class votes, even to the pressure 
of strategically located minorities such as the 
Negroes in the big cities of the North. Out 
of labor's influence on Government and out 
of the classless pressure of the whole of so- 
ciety, has come a state regulation of eco- 
nomic life, a legal limitation of the hours 
of work, a minimum wage, collective bar- 
gaining, the legislated right to organize, and 
@ whole sweep of social security legislation. 
“The state,” as the French Socialist, Marcel 
Déat, wrote, “has undergone a process of so- 
cialization, while socialism has undergone a 
process of national]ization.” 

The growing supremacy of politics over 
economics: In Marx's day there was a gen- 
eral superstition of which Marx was the most 
prominent advocate but which was general 
for most of the leading thinkers of his age: 
the superstition that economics determine 
politics. The 20th century has made it a 
commonplace that politics tends to deter- 
mine economics. In fact, totalitarianism is, 
from this angle, an attempt totally to deter- 
mine the economic and social structure of 
society by putting one’s hand on the power- 
ful political lever, the lever of unified cen- 
tralized and exclusive power. 

Thus what has happened to the economy 
is that it has been increasingly politicalized. 
Moreover, the whole notion of an autonomous 
economy, with its own autonomic laws, on 
which Marx based himself, and on which 
Marx’s opponents in the mid-19th century 
based themselves no less, all this has become 
Obsolete and revealed itself as no longer a 
workable hypothesis. In its place has come 
the increasing social and political regulation 
of the economy. Politics determines eco- 

_momics through tariffs, protectionism, quotas 
of export and import, currency regulation 
and manipulation, regulation of the interest 
fate, deficit spending, price floors, price ceil- 
ings, parities, subsidies, state fostering of 
cartelization as in Germany, state persecu- 
tion of cartelization as in our antitrust acts 
in the United States, supranational econo- 
mies like Benelux, the inner six common 
market, the outer seven free-trade area, and 
all the other supranational economies that 
are beginning to grow up. And in vast areas 
of the world there is total politicalization 
and autarchy. Not a word of what Marx has 
written is helpful in approaching the prob- 
lems of our era. Whether these features 
are to be welcomed or to be feared, they have 
surely produced a world which makes the 

of Marx and the projections of 
his 19th century opponents @ike irrelevant. 

The worker rejects his mission: Unkindest 
cut of all, the worker himself has not con- 
sented to be increasingly proletarianzed, in>- 
creasingly impoverished, and to have thrust 
upon him the mission with which Marx en- 
dowed him. If the worker has engaged in a 
class struggle, it has been one to put off from 
himself this increasing proletarianization, 
imereasingly impoverished, and to have 
thrust upon him the mission with which 
Marx endowed him. If the worker has en- 


| 
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of the rest of society in fighting off this pro- 
phetic destiny and this prophetic assignment. 

Unlike the intellectuals who offered them 
Socialist leadership, they have no stomach 
for being-reduced ‘to naught, the better to 
prepare themselves for becoming all. To 
win the-suffrage on the continent of Europe, 
to influence and exert control.over govern- 
ment, to legalize and contractualize improve- 
ments in the hours of their lives that are 
spent in labor, to win some security and dig- 
nity within the system in which they live, to 
become something in the world in which 
they have their being, rather than to be 
everything in the world which exists only in 
the fantasy of the utopians, of whom Marx 
was perhaps the greatest—it is to these alms 
that they have rallied. For this they have 
fought their struggle, and to these aims they 


have succeeded in rallying most of modern 
society. . 
Those who “being naught were to become 


all,” having become something, the whole 
scheme loses its tidy outlines. Thus, the 
flaw in the foundation itself, the theory on 
which communism claims to build, lies in 
the fact that a hundred years of subsequent 
history have reduced every theoretical tenet 
of Marxism to a shambles. 


Marxism as an ism: Insofar as it has 
claimed to be a science, it is dead. Marx and 
Engels in their last years were uncomfortably 


aware of this, and were beginning an uneasy 
and-reluctant patching or revising of their 


dogmas. But after their death the revision- 
ists who followed were outlawed anc con- 
demned, and ceased to be Marxists, «nc those 


who claimed to be Marxists survived only 
with the aid of the frozen orthoroxy of a dog- 
matic creed no longer subject to scientific 
examination or revision. Indeed, in this 
lies the strength and the stayinz powers of 
Marxism after Marxism as a science has 
proved itself bankrupt. As a science, it has 
produced only invalid results, but it is also 
an ism—Marxism. There is no “Lockeism,” 
no “Smithism,” “Millism,” “Durckheimism,” 
“Micheletism,” “Rankeism” or ‘‘Gibbonism,” 
but there is a Marxism. And this is a funda- 
mental difference which we musi strive to 
understand. 

Besides having claimed to be a science, it 
has been a creed which can be clurg to by 
faith when the intellect questions and re- 
bels. While as a theory Marxism can be 
refuted by intellect talking to intellect, the 
strength of the Marxist movement as such 
lies not in the realm of ideas but in the 
realm of emotions. It is an ersatz religion, 
and this is harder to reach with rational-ar- 
gument and harder to cope with. 

The world revolution of our time: Though 
the Marxist revolution never occurred, and 
is not likely to occur, we do indeed live in 
an age of revolution, a revolution which be- 
gan before Marx’s time and which will out- 
last our own lifetime. It is not the revolu- 
tion which Marx predicted, nor did it grow 
from the seeds he sowed. His theory was 
but one of the misunderstandings of this 
revolution, The West’s rapid expansion to 
all the continents of the world upset all 
the world’s surviving civilizations. Western 
society planted everywhere the seeds of its 
own creativeness, its own problems, and its 
own dissensions. 

This is a world revolution in the true 
sense. The Communists did not create it, 
but they study ceaselessly to utilize it for 
the spread of their power and for the de- 
structions of ours. We did create it. But 

do not try to understand or to utilize it, 
to aid it in finding new forms of abun- 

and of freedom. The Communists 
seek to give neither abundance nor freedom. 
they propose to do is to extend their 
and their zone: to set up regimes of 
productivity for power and for 
war, not regimes of plenty and freedom: to 
link the revolutionary forces afoot in the 


world to their war for the winning of the 
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world. Whoever harnesses the forces of that 
revolution which the West has set in motion 
yet has not striven to understand, whoever 
manages to put these forces in polities and 
economics, in science and technology, in all 
fields of life to its use, and to deny them to 
its opponent, that side will win the struggle 
for the world. 

Insofar as the Communists are doing just 
that and we are not, they are slowly win- 
ning the war and will continue to win the 
war which will occupy the rest of our cen- 
tury. And, therefore, in spite of the incon- 
sistencies, cruelties and absurdities of their 
system, the balance of vulnerability has been 
swinging from their side to ours. 


THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS—-LENINISM 


Leninism is the strategy and tactics for 
waging this war, for utilizing the revolu- 
tionary forces afloat in the world for the 
purpose of building totalitarian single- 
party power throughout the world. .Lenin- 
ism claims to be Marxism: the Marxism “of 
the period of imperialism, world war and 
world revolution.” Leninism claims to be 
Marxism, yet in all essential respects it has 
stood Marxism on its head as Marx claims 
to have stood Hegelianism on its head. 

Marx: Economics determines politics. 
Lenin: Politics determines economics, 

Marx: Revolution comes after capitalism 
has reached its pinnacle and comes first in 
the most advanced countries. Lenin: Reyo- 
lution comes first where capitalism is 
weakest—“the break in the system at the 
point of its weakest link.” 

Marx: The revolution will come first in 
England, or perhaps Germany or France, 
Lenin: The revolution comes first in Rus- 
sia, where capitalism is weakest, and then 
we carry the revolution to advanced Europe, 
or failing in that, to Asia and Africa from 
backward Russia in order to deny to the ad- 
vanced countries their outlets and markets, 
cut them off from the backward part of the 
world and cut the undeveloped countries off 
from them. 

Marx: The working class is destined to de- 
velop its own consciousness, its own-theory, 
its own organization, its own party, and its 
own revolution. Lenin: The working class 
left to itself is capable only of bourgeois 
thought. Not the “bourgeois-minded and 
vacillating” working class but a revolutionary 
elite, a classless vanguard party, is the 
guardian of the working class. It dictates to 
the working class. It rules over the working 
class—and all other classes. It uses the 
working class as a battering ram because 
the urban working class is the most unified 
and concentrated, but it uses the peasantry 
as a battering ram too, and it tries to use 
discontent in all classes. And piling up the 
discontents, it aims to put in power not the 
working class but its own elite vanguard 
nonclass party. 

If this is so, a revolution can be made in a 
backward country where the working class 
is not ripe, and the vanguard party can 
profess to be establishing a dictatorship in 
the name of the proletariat where it is only 
beginning to come into existence. Or, as in 
China, the peasantry can be used as the bat- 
tering ram. And when the scepter of power 
has been seized, the vanguard party can 
claim that it has established the dictator- 
ship of a proletariat which does not yet exist. 
Or where is the proletariat of north Vietnam? 
Ho Chi Minh, dictator in the name of a 
dictatorship of a nonexistent proletariat 
through a nonexistent party of the prole- 
tariat, dictates over a society which is not 
only not socialist but is still precapitalist. 

Leninism can be understood as a strategy 
and tactics for the conquest of power, for 
the maintenance and expansion of power, 
for making that power absolute and total; 
as @ prescription for the building of a party 
designed to seize and hold power; as a 
strategy and tactics for the utilization of 
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the discontents, the unrests, the disturb- 
ances and the revolutionary forces which 
the West has set afloat in the world—to the 
end of subverting and destroying all that 
the West stands for, and all that the West 
dreams of. It is a revolutionary strategy 
for the winning of the world and for the re- 
making of man according to Lenin’s blue- 
print. As such, it is, of course, highly vul- 
nerable if there is standing over against it 
an alert, determined and watchful opponent, 
ready to utilize the revolutionary situations 
and strategies and to contest for the lead- 
ership of the forces set free by Western 
civilization itself. 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION—PROMISE, AND 
PERFORMANCE 


The Russian revolution is now over 40 
years old. In the four decades that this new 
power has existed and become total, all of its 
original promises have turned into their op- 

. posites. Here is where an alert opponent 
would find more vulnerabilities than he 
would know what to do with if he were 
really on the job. 

1. It promised land to the peasants. But 
in the end it took away even the land which 
the peasants had under the czars, and it 
herded them into a new state-owned serfdom. 

2. It promised perpetual peace. Instead it 
has produced a totalitarian state which for- 
ever wages a twofold war—a war on its own 


people to remake them according to its blue-. 


print, and a war upon the world. And I 
don’t mean the word “war” figuratively but 
‘literally. When it wages war on its own 
people, it is a real war, a war of nerves, a 
war of quarantine (the Iron Curtain), a war 
of propaganda, of agitation, of conditioning, 
of psychological warfare, of physical warfare, 
of prisons, of concentration camps, of bom- 
bardment by loud speakers and press and 
_mMovies and all the means of cultural con- 
ditioning and, when necessary, a bullet in 
the base of the brain. At the same time it 
has used this war upon its own people to 
keep them mobilized for unending war to 
win the world. : 

3. It promised production for use, that is, 
for the sake of the consumer and consumers’ 
goods. Instead it has set up production for 
production’s sake, for the sake of expanding 
oo oppressive power of the producer-owner 
state. 

4. It promised plenty, and it has produced 
perpetual scarcity of all the goods that make 
life gracious, pleasant, easy, cultured, re- 
warding, full of promise and possibility. 

5. The state that was to wither away has 
expanded to totality. Lenin promised that 
“every cook is to become master of the af- 
fairs of the state.” Now the state is the 
master of the affairs of every cook. 

6. It promised freedom, and it has abol- 
ished all freedoms. 

7. It promised the workers’ paradise, and 
has immured its people behind an impene- 
trable wall and turned their country into a 
prison for their thoughts and for their very 
lives, which cannot be penetrated by learn- 
ing what happens on the outside, nor by 
the freedom to discuss what is happening to 
themselves on the inside. - 

8. It has raised the banner of national self- 
determination and anti-imperialism, but it 
has become the most aggressive, the most 
oppressive, the most rapidly expanding im- 
perialist power in the history of man, 

Thus, and I have named only a few of 
these potential vulnerabilities, all the revo- 
lutionary slogans which Lenin sought to use 
and which the Kremlin uses today against 
all peoples, governments, and institutions, 
could easily be turned by a determined op- 
ponent, in tune with our age and ready to 
use revolutionary strategy, into-weapons in 
our hands. The Communists’ hands would 
prove nerveless and lifeless if we would but 
grasp the weapons which they are using 
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against us, which are not theirs by right 
and by right can be made to belong to us, 
for they are indeed our weapons. 

We, not they, are today the advocates of 
genuine agrarian reform and the right of 
each man to till his own land. There is 
no country in the world more badly in need 
of agrarian reform than the US.S.R. itself. 

We, not they, are the advocates of a just 
and enduring peace, based on the respect for 
the rights and the existence of all nations 
in being or aborning or yet to be. 

We, not they, are the champions of the 
rights and freedoms of workingmen, the 
freedom of movement, the freedom to change 
jobs, the freedom to build organizations of 
their own choosing under their own con- 
trol, the right to elect their own officials, to 
formulate and negotiate their own demands, 
the right to strike, the right to vote for a 
party and a program and candidates of their 
own choice. : 

We, not they, are able to call the armies 
to fraternize across the trenches, for it is 
they who must cut off their armies from the 
news of what is happening in the West, and 
we who must make our armies and theirs 
understand what is happening in their land. 

We, not they, are the champions of the 
freedom of the human spirit, of the freedom 
of the arts and sciences, freedom of con- 
science, freedom of belief and worship, free- 
dom from scarcity and want, and from the 
tyranny of irresponsible and omnipotent offi- 
cials. Though in all these things the free 
world has its own imperfections and lapses, 
these are the things that the free world 
stands for and in good measure realizes, and 
these are the things which totalitarianism 
completely destroys and makes high treason 
even to think upon. 

In the battle for the future shape of the 
world, all the creative and explosive weapons 
are in our hands if we have the wit and the 
understanding to take them up. If we do 
not, then there are no psychological or 
ideological vulnerabilities of communism. 
If we do, the Communists are vulnerable on 
every front and at every moment and in 
every layer of their society. Whether the 
answer to this question is yes or no will de- 
termine the outcome of the protracted war 
that is likely to occupy the rest of our lives 
and the rest of our century. 





The Dividend Credit Tax Loophole: 
Who Benefits and How Much 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, CARTER. “Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to invite your attention 
and that of my colleagues to another 
great giveaway area of our present Fed- 
eral tax system where, instead of being 
of benefit to the public in general, a com- 
parative handful of wealthy people are 
allowed to reap a multi-million-dollar 
harvest through the stock dividend 
credit loophole. 

At this point I will include a table to 
demonstrate just who reaped the bene- 
fits, according to figures of the Internal 
Revenue Service for the year of 1957: 
Total number of returns filed... 59, 825, 121 
Number claiming dividend credit 2, 989,335 
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Percent of total returns claiming 


COE ec piiiin cide ncitnne 5 
Total number of taxable returns 
GIO ccc cusnwhdundetnnnascee~ 46, 865, 315 


Number claiming dividend credit 2,888, 207 
Percent of taxable returns claim- 
6.2 


Distribution of return showing dividend 
credit (taxable returns only) 








Dividend 
credit claimed 


Returns show- 
ing credit 





Income level > 
er- 














Under $5,000. .......- 668,636 | 23.2 5, 5.3 
$5,000, under $10,000_}1, 002,887 | 34.7 | 37,931 | 12.7 
$10,000, under $20,000_} 736, 272 25. 5 56, 337 18.9 
$20,000, under $50,000.| 381, 631 13.2] 79,764] 26.8 
$50,000 and over...... 98, 781 3.4 | 107,666 | 36.3 

Os crwainet 2, 888, 207 | 100.0 | 297,383 | 100.0 





You will note that in 1957 dividend 
credit claimed, or, in other words, reve- 
nues denied to the Government by virtue 
of this loophole, amounted to more than 
$297 million. And who do you think got 
the lion’s share of this money? ‘Three 
and four-tenths percent of the people 
claiming this credit—those in the over 
$50,000 income bracket—received 36.3 
percent of that $297 million. By way of 
contrast, those people in the under $5,000 
bracket, who comprised 23.2 percent of 
the returns claiming dividend credit, got 
only 5.3 percent of the $297 million. it 
is my understanding that this loophole 
is now costing the Federal Government 
in excess of $335 million, and in addition 
to that, there is a $70 million loss due to 
the $50 dividend exclusion provision, 
taken by stockholders prior to the actual 
tax computation. 

I think you will agree, Mr. Speaker, 
that this type of loophole in our Federal 
tax system is clearly contrary to the 
principles of progressive taxation and 
the ability to pay. Neither can the 
elimination of this loophole be termed as 
harmful to incentives. Bear in mind 
that this money arises as stock dividends 
of corporations, corporations that have 
their own built-in methods through 
which to raise expansion capital. To- 
day’s administered prices are yielding 
record-high profits. In addition, other 
tax benefits yield them enormous depre- 
ciation reserves. The October 1958 issue 
of Survey of Current Business, page 20, 
shows that between 1947 and 1957 man- 
ufacturing corporations got only about 2 
percent of their new money from stock 
sales. Seventy-four percent came from 
retained profits and depreciation re- 
serves, and the remainder from bor- 
rowing. 

So once again, Mr. Speaker, as I have 
done in the past, I call upon my col- 
leagues on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to be ever mindful of their duty to 
all Americans when they are in the proc- 
ess of framing our tax laws, to be un- 
yielding in the face of pressure from 
special interest groups, and to place the 
burdens of taxation where they can best 
be borne. 
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Summary of Congressional Action, 
Ist Session, 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a brief summary of action of 
the ist session of the 86th Congress 
which is being distributed to my con- 
stituents in the 15th Congressionai Dis- 


trict of Ohio: 


Summary or CONGRESSIONAL ACTION, 
SEssIon, 86TH CONGRESS, PREPARED BY JOHN 
BE. HENDERSON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 15TH 
District, OHIO 


The following is a brief summary of the 
ist session of the 86th Congress which ex- 


tended from January 7 through September 
14, 1959. 
STATISTICAL DATA 


1. Of 12,037 bills introduced, 380 were en- 
acted into new public laws during the ses- 
sion. Another 236 private bills for the as- 
Sistance of individuals were enacted. 

2. The House of Representatives was in 
session a total of 141 days. Senate sessions 
covered 140 days. 

3. It took 18,180 pages of fine print to re- 
cord the proceedings of the House and 
Senate in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD. 
addition, over 8,400 pages of comments and 
éxtraneous material were published in the 
Appendix of the ConcressrionaL RECORD. 

4. There were 87 rolicall votes in the 
House. 

5. “The session authorized the expenditure 
Of $78,678,598,352 by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In addition to the billions mentioned 
above, here are some of the ways in which 
the action of Congress will affect you: 


NEW TAXES 


1. Extended the corporation income tax 
of 562 percent for another year. 

2. Continued wartime excise taxes for an- 
other year. 

%. Extended excise tax on telephone serv- 
ice, but added a termination date of June 
30, 1960, for the tax on local phone service. 

4. Extended excise tax on transportation 
to June 30, 1960, but agreed to reduce tax 
from 10 percent to 5 percent next year. 

5. Increased life insurance company taxes 
to the extent of $215 million. 

6. Increased the Federal gasoline tax an- 
other cent per gallon. Following the 2-cent 
increase in Ohio, I voted against this 
measure. 

OTHER 


1. Congress increased the national debt 
limit to $285 billion, with a further tempo- 
rary increase to $295 billion. This further 
Toabepsenens of the day of repayment 
easily, delaying the inevitable time 

when the rising debt must be paid. 
2. Extended the Draft Act to July 1, 1963. 
8. Hawaii admitted to statehood. It is 
these two new States, Hawaii and 
Alaska, will not insist on receiving special 
ean on accorded territories, but that 
®an carry on all of their local functions 

Ceeest States of the Union. 


t,. factory, office, or warehouse in the 
. State. 


ist 


In 
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5. Continuéd the school lunch program. 

6. Extended legislation to permit the 
barter of U.S. surplus agricultural commoci- 
ties for certain needed resources from 
abroad. 

7, Passed labor reform legislation (the so- 
called Landrum-Griffin bill). 

8. Continued the foreign aid 
More billions, with not enough Mem 
voting no. 

9. Passed legislation establishing a new 
formula for payment of veterans pensions for 
non-Service-connected disabilities. The ieg- 
islation also gives widows of World War II 
and Korean conflict veterans pension rights 
similar to those previously enjoyed by World 
War I veterans’ widows. 

10. Irked Khrushchev and the S viet 
Union by designating July 4 as “Ce uptive Na- 


program. 
ers 






tions Week” and passed a resoluti on exprecs- 
ing the feeling that Red Chi hould not be 
admitted to the United Natio: 

11. Authorized the TVA to issue bonds for 


financing its operations. 

12. Strengthened the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s powers to enforce its orders against 
unfair competition in American business. 

13. Increased the interest rate on series E 
and H Government bonds. 

14. Amended the Federal Communications 
Act to eliminate confusion in the require- 
ment to grant equal radio and TV time for 
political candidates. 


15. Enacted housing legislation. The 
President signed the third version passed Dy 
Congress. 


16. Extended the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission to investigate charges of effort 
to deny individuals the exercise ci 
stitutional rights. 


ON THE MINUS SIDE 


thei: con- 


1. Among the failures of the session 
was the neglect of farm legislation. Con- 
gress failed to come to grips with the prob- 
lem of farm surpluses, soaring storage 


charges, acreage controls and price st r 
The present extravagant pro gram, a demon 
strated failure, has been with us for more 
than a generation, It does little to help the 
small farmer who nee@g help and is vastly 
increasing the cost of Government borne by 
farmer and nonfarmer alike. 

2. Failed to answer the significant prob- 
lems of inflation. The gusto of the majority 
to enact costly new legislation was biunted 
in mid-session by public demands against 
new spending which would apply new infla- 
tionary pressures. Increasing reduction in 
the value of the dollar can come from one- 
sided increases in- interest rates on short- 
term Government bonds. 


BOX SCORE 


Voted “Yes” in 45 rolicall votes. 

Voted “No” in 39 rolicall votes. 

A “No” vote is very often a vote to defeat 
costly, unworkable legislation. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS (PARTIAL ACTION TAKEN) 


1. The House took steps to provide that 
State laws which parallel Federal laws are 
concurrently enforcible except where Con- 
gress. has specifically preempted jurisdiction 
in a given field. The Senate has not acted 
on this legislation. 

2. The House also passed legislation to 
permit prosecutions for espionage committed 
outside the United States and another bill 
to deny passports to persons whose presence 
abroad would endanger American security. 
The Senate is still to act. 

If you know of someone who would like a 
copy of this report, it may be obtained by 
writing Congressman JoHN E. HENDERSON, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.c. 
Should you wish additional information on 


the foregoing legislation, kindly call or write. 
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Special Milk Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, the health 
of our children is a matter of utmost 
concern to every Member of Congress 
and to every parent in the United States. 

Providing extra milk to improve the 
health of our children is a program we 
can all support. 

I want to commend the New Holland 
Machine Co., New Holland, Pa., for pro- 
ducing a fine color motion picture, “More 
Milk for Danny.” The motion picture, 
produced with the cooperation of the 
National Milk Producers Federation, is 
designed to encourage more schools to 
participate in the special milk program 
established in 1954 by Congress, and sup- 
ported by Congress since that time. 

The purpose of the program is to en- 
able children in schools, summer camps, 
and in child-care centers to obtain more 
milk by making milk available to chil- 
dren at reduced prices. 

Program statistics show that the ob- 
jectives of the program as stated by Con- 
gress are being realized. More schools 
and child-care institutions are partici- 
pating in the program each year and 
more wholesome, nutritious milk is be- 
ing consumed by children. Over the 
past 3 years the number of one-half 
pints of milk consumed under the pro- 
gram increased to more than 2 billion 
a year. 

The fact that the special milk pro- 
gram has made it possible to move this 
quantity of milk through normal chan- 
nels of trade at favorable producer 
prices, as well, adds support to the merits 
of the program. It benefits our dairy 
farmers; at the same time it improves 
the health of our children. 

In encouraging- greater school and 
community participation in the special 
milk program, the motion picture pro- 
duced by the New Holland Machine Co. 
greatly furthers the interests of our chil- 
dren’s health, our dairy farmers, and of 
Congress. 

The picture, “More Milk for Danny,” 
tells the dramatic story of how milk aids 
children’s health and how parents and 
school officials can arrange to make it 
possible for their local schools to take 
part in the program. The film will be 
shown in communities coast to coast. 

The value of the motion picture in aid- 
ing the special milk program has been 
noted by a number of officials of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture which is 
charged with responsibility for ad- 
ministering the program... These follow- 
ing statements reflect a high regard and 
deep appreciation for the excellence of 
the film. 

By Clarence L. Miller, Assistant Sec- 
retary, USDA: 

Your movie, “More Milk for Danny,” is 
generous contribution to the advancement 
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of the special milk program. We appreciate 
your making this movie ‘available for public 
use and hope it will receive wide distribution. 
It tells a convincing story of community ac- 
tion to localize a national program. 


By O. V. Wells, Administrator, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service: 


This movie is very good. We welcome in- 
dustry assistance in telling the special milk 
story. I congratulate the producer of this 
film for calling attention to the fact that 
the success and maintenance of the pro- 
gram depend primarily on local interest and 
support. 


By Martin D. Garber, Director, Food 
Distribution Division, AMS, USDA: 

Congratulations on a fine film. “More Milk 
for Danny” strikes me as much more than 
an interesting and entertaining documen- 
tary—and it surely is that. But it also tells 
a vital story, about an important Depart- 
ment activity, the special milk program. As 
audiences view it, and are moved by it, the 
film will serve to benefit both the children 
to whomr more milk is made available—and 
the farmers who thus sell more milk. Both 
are commendable objectives. 


By Herbert D. Rorex, Chief, School 
Lunch Branch, Food Distribution Divi- 
sion, AMS, USDA: 

I want to compliment you on the effec- 
tive way, in “More Milk for Danny,” you have 
explained the Department’s special milk pro- 
gram. We’re very much pleased with your 
direct, understandable explanation of how 
the program works—and the true-to-life por- 
trayal of the program's place in the com- 
munity. 

It is hoped that a widespread viewing 
of “More Milk for Danny” will stimulate 
increased consumption of milk by all our 
people, promoting a healthy America. 





Progress Report for America’s Veterans 





EXTENSION ben REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday’s veterans have be- 
come our Nation’s leading citizens of 
today. The patriotic. service these 
Americans rendered to their country as 
young men in military life is now being 
_ translated in civilian life into leadership 
in government, agriculture, business, 
labor, and the professions. To my es- 
teemed constituents who are included 
among our Nation’s 23 million veterans, 
I would, Mr. Spedker, submit a. progress 
report on recent achievements benefiting 
our deserving ex-servicemen. 

The Republican Party has made com- 
mendable progress in leading our Nation 
toward the fulfillment of its obligation 
to America’s veterans. The Re 
administration, under the leadership of 
President Eisenhower, has provided for 
our veterans improved pensions and de- 
pendents’ benefits, better medical and 
hospital care facilities, more realistic 

educational opportunities, 


» and more 
adequate business aids. 
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As @ consequence of this farsighted 
and understanding attitude of the Re- 
publican administration toward the vet- 
eran we find that for the fiscal year 1960 
legislation was passed by the Congress 
and approved by the Executive providing 
approximately $5 billion in budgetary 
expenditures for veterans’ services and 
benefits, including $3.3 billion for com- 
pensation in pensions, more than $900 
million for hospital and medical care 
expenses, and ‘approximately $500 mil- 
lion for veteran education and training. 

Among other major legislation to be 
enacted in 1959 was the Veterans Pen- 
sion Act providing liberalized pension 
levels which give the greatest recogni- 
tion to those veterans in the greatest 
need. This important legislation also 
improved the equity in compensation 
paid to veterans’ dependents and sur- 
vivors. 'To assure a strong national de- 
fense the Selective Service Act was also 
extended during this recently completed 
first session of the 86th Congress. This 
legislation will assure that America’s 
youth will be trained and highly skilled 
in military science in the event that a 
predator undertakes an attack upon our 
Nation. 

The Congress has passed legislation to 
strengthen the protection accorded to 
veterans who become victims of multiple 
sclerosis and leprosy and has also liber- 
alized the educational and training 
rights of veterans under the so-called 
GI bill. Steps also have been taken to 
assure effective housing programs for 
veterans, ‘The status of American vet- 
erans under the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Act has been improved. 

Among other legislative measures that 
veteran organizations patriotically sup- 
ported that were enacted during the ist 
session of the 86th Congress were state- 
hood for Hawaii, construction of modern 
naval vessels, protection of the estates of 
incompetent veterans derived from vet- 
erans’ benefits, and improved educational 
opportunities for veterans’ children. 

The year 1959 has been a year of ac- 
complishment for veterans. To date 
under the vocational rehabilitation 
available to disabled veterans we find 
that approximately 700,000 disabled vet- 
erans have been: trained to assume a 
productive self-sustaining position in so- 
ciety. ‘Ten million of our veterans have 
received education and training under 
the GI bill. Fifty-five million dollars 
has been devoted to providing homes for 
paraplegics, and more than 6 million 
veterans have received loans for homes, 
businesses, and agriculture. In 1959 we 
have found approximately 200,000 vet- 
erans a month receiving outpatient care 


_at government medica! installations, and 


113,000 veterans were receiving hospital 
care in veterans and related hospitals. 
Approximately 6% million American 
veterans have retained the protection for 
their survivors accorded by GI insurance. 
Almost 4 million veterans and depend- 
ents are presently receiving compensa- 

tion and 
Capable and patriotic work has been 
veterans organi- 
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tion. These organizations have worked 
not only for the benefit of the veteran 
but they have diligently.sought to sup- 
port the general welfare of all our citi- 
zens and to foster a realistic national 
preparedness program. These veteran 
organizations are to be commended for 
their endeavors in behalf of the veteran 
and for their patriotic interest in a 
strong America and a dynamic free en- 
terprise economy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my privilege to be 
personally acquainted with many of the 
veterans who reside in my constituency. 
I know personally of the deeds of valor 
they performed in military life, and Iam 
equally aware of the outstanding service 
they render to country and to their home 
communities in civiliam life. 

I have always been determined that 
our Nation shculd give proper and ap- 
propriate recognition to the veterans in 
any time of possible need after the battle 
is won. It is, therefore, with a sense of 
accomplishment that I can report these 
recent achievements in behalf of our 
veterans that have been accomplished 
under President Eisenhower—a distin- 
guished veteran in his own right. Un- 
der his leadership and the leadership of 
the Republican Party I am sure we can 
look forward to continuing progress in 
providing proper benefits for-our deserv- 
ing veterans. 





The Fight in 1959 Against Court Curbs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, happily, 
the attempts to restrict the powers of 
the Supreme Court made little headway 
in the ist session of the 86th Congress. 
It is not often that a Memniber of the 
House gives thanks for the Senate of the 
United States, but when it comes to 
court-curbing legislation, I do it from the 
bottom of my heart. 

It was on June 24, 1959, that the 
House by @ rollcall vote of 225 to 192 
passed H.R. 3, the perennial proposal of 
Virginia’s arch-conservative, Congress- 
man Howarp Smitu, which presumes to 
tell the Supreme Court how to run its 
business. The Senate, which last year 
killed the bill by a margin of one vote, 
failed to move it out of subcommittee 
this year. And that, let us hope, is 
where it rests. 

The June 24 vote was perhaps the 
high-water mark of the conservatives in 
the ist session of the 86th. In that vote, 
only one Democratic Congressman north 
of the Mason-Dixon line—and not all 
those below it—voted with a solid pha- 
lanx of 115 Republicans for a measure 
that would have denied effectively civil 
— within any State that wished to 

While in appearance H.R. 3 is one of 
the simplest bills ever considered by the 
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Congress, in reality, it is probably the 
most far-reaching piece of legislation 
ever to come before the House. 

Congressman Smiru’s bill concerns 
itself with what the lawyers call the doc- 

trine of Federal preemption. In a 

nutshell, this legal doctrine holds that 
_the States may act in certain areas of 

the law unless the Federal Government 
by act of Congress has preempted—that 
is, taken over—in those areas. The doc- 
trine was first conceived by Chief Jus- 

tice John Marshall as long ago as 1824 

when we used it to decide the case of 

Gibbons against Ogden. Since that date 

it has been an integral part of the law 

in this country. 

. However, Judge Surrn and his follow- 

ers contend that in recent years the 

Supreme Court has perverted this doc- 

trine by devising a new and mean twist 

which they call implied exemption. 

This is lawyers’ language for saying that 

the Court has implied an intention on 

the part of Congress to exclude States 
from areas of the law where Congress 
never intended thisto happen. The sup- 

Pposedly classical example of implied ex- 

emption was the case of Pennsylvania 

against Nelson. In that case Steve Nel- 
son, who was secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party in Pittsburgh, was convicted 
under Pennsylvania law for sedition 
against the United States. The Penn- 
‘ sylvania Supreme Court threw out the 

conviction on the grounds that Congress, 
when it passed the Smith Act back in 
1939, preempted for the Federal Govern- 
ment the matter of prosecution for sedi- 
tion against the United States. On 
appeal, the U.S. Supreme Court agreed 
that the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
had properly interpreted the law. 

Howarp SmiTH thinks otherwise. As 
the author of the 1939 Alien Registra- 
tion Act, he insists that he never in- 
tended to stop Pennsylvania or any 
other State from prosecuting all they 
wanted to in this area. He contends 
further that, since he did not intend it 
end his act did not say it, he cannot 
imagine how or why the Court would 
ever imply it. 

The fact of the matter is that back in 
1939 when the Smith Act passed, Howarp 
SMirH nor any other Member of Con- 
gress even gave any thought to—let 
alone had any fixed intention on—the 
question of preemption. When the 
question arose later, the Court came to 
its conclusion by implication on the basis 
of the overall purpose and scope of what 
Congress did. As a matter of fact, this 
is exactly how Justice Marshall came to 
his conclusion as to congressional inten- 
tion back in 1824, and, since Congress 
almost never spells out its intention on 
preemption, implication has been the 
way the Court has almost always had to 
resolve the question. “That which is 
clearly implied is of equal force as that 
which is expressed” was the way Justice. 
Butler stated it back in 1929. 

‘But for the Howard Smiths, what:a 
conservative Butler Court could do is 
“yerboten” to the more liberal Warren 
Court. H.R. 3 says that unless Congress 
gays specifically that it preempted a field 
of law the Court may not imply it. And 
HR. 3 would apply to every law that 
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Congress ever passed, not just the ones 
it will pass hereafter. 

In the end, unfortunately, the bill 
passed the House by 33 votes. 

In defeat, however, I take consolation 
from a number of factors. First, I am 
pleased about the part I was able to play 
in fighting against this law-wrecking 
bill. Second, I am proud of the perform- 
ance of the Democratic membership of 
the House which voted almost 3 to 2 
against the bill as opposed to the Repub- 
licans who voted almost 4 to 1 in favor of 
the legislation. Finally, I feel secure in 
the knowledge that H.R. 3 and other 
similar court-restricting bills stand little 
chance of enactment in the Senate as it 
is presently constituted. 





Centennial Anniversary of Sisters of Notre 
Dame de Namur in Lawrence, Mass. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESFNTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaser, under icave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include resolutions sponsored by 
Senator William X. Wall, of Lawrence, 
Mass.: 

Resolutions congratulating the Sisters of 
Notre Dame de Namur of Lawrence upon 
the celebration of their centennial anni- 
versary of coming to St. Mary’s Parish in 
Lawrence 
Whereas on August 20, 1859, at the invi- 

tation of the Augustian Fathers of St. Mary’s 

Church in Lawrence, a smali group of four 

sisters from Cincinnati, Ohio, and a superior 

from Lowell, Mass., came to Lawrence to 
begin their noble work; and 

Whereas, 100 years have passed today since 
that humble beginning during which by 
enobling sacrifice, they have made for them- 
selves a most enviable record in the interest 
of Christian education; and 

Whereas the good Sisters of Notre Dame 
de Namur have played a major part in the 
growth and development of religion and edu- 
cation in the life of the City of Lawrence; 
and 

Whereas this growth spread from St. Mary’s 
School to St. Laurence’s School, St. Rita’s 
School, Holy Rosary School, St. Augustine’s 
School in Lawrence to St. Augustine’s School 
in Andover and St. Monica’s School in 
Methuen; and 

Whereas confronted by grave difficulties 
and unusual privations, the Sisters of Notre 
Dame de Namur in Lawrence persevered and 
their persevérance was blessed with success; 
and 

Whereas the children to whom the Sisters 
have so unselfishly ministered have gone 
forth from their guidance and care into the 
various spheres of endeavor and have reached 
the heights of fame and success; and : 

Whereas it is fitting that homage be paid 
to the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur of 
Lawrence for their untiring efforts and sacri- 
fices; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Senate hereby extends to the Sisters of Notre 
Dame de Namur of Lawrence, sincere con- 
gratulations on the occasion of the comple- 
tion of 100 years of noble service for the 
glory of God; and be it further 








October 2 


Resolved, That.an engrossed copy of these 
resolutions be sent forthwith to the Sisters 
of Notre Dame de Namur of Lawrence by the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

Adopted August 20, 1959. 

Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 





‘ Columbus Day: Symbol of American 
Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of H.R. 418, which seeks to de- 
clare October 12 a legal holiday, I have 
a deep interest in the celebration of Co- 
lumbus Day. 

Columbus Day is already a legal holi- 
day in many, many States. I look for- 
ward to the day, which I fully expect to 
be soon, when Congress will see fit to 
follow the lead of these States and ap- 
propriately honor the man who braved 
uncharted seas to discover America. 

Particularly in these days of over- 
whelming challenges, in this space and 
atomic age, it is appropriate to recall 
the dauntless faith and courage which 
brought Columbus across the seas nearly 
500 years ago. In facing the challenges 
of today—of the conquest of space, and 
of the attainment of peace on earth—we 
need to draw strength and encourage- 
ment from his daring example. 

The celebration of Columbus Day has 
gathered increased momentum in recent 
years because of the activities of the Na- 
tional Citizenship Committee for Colum- 
bus Day. For the past 2 years, I have 
been happy to serve as national chair- 
man of this committee. It has been an 
inspiring experience. 

The great contribution which the Na- 
tional Citizenship Committee has made 
is the underlining of Columbus Day as a 
symbol of inter-American friendship. 
As a result, more and more people every- 
where have become immediately aware 
that Columbus discovered America— 
both North and South—and that we are 
bound together by the bonds of brother- 
hood to some 20 other American Repub- 
lics: that we are, in truth, Americans all. 

Too many of us still know-too little 
about the people in the other American 
Republics. It is the goal of Columbus. 
Day celebrations to increase inter-Amer- 
ican understanding, and Columbus Day 
is in fact rapidly becoming the occasion 
for a reaffirmation.of inter-American 
solidarity and brotherhood: 

Moreover, it is rapidly becoming the 
occasion for joint dedication to the great 
principle which all Americans have in 
common, ~ 

For all the nations in the Western 
Hemisphere are bound together, regard- 
less of nationality, race, culture or re- 
ligious belief, by their belief in freedom 
of.the spirit and freedom of opportunity. 
These have been the spiritual symbols of 
America since her discovery, so many 
years ago, by the great Italian sailor. 
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These are the spiritual symbols by which 
America is known in many parts of the 
world. It is the joint mission of the 
Americas—North | and South—to get 
these principles across to all other peo- 
ples, and thereby prove the value and 
effectiveness of our Western way of life. 

We of the Western Hemisphere have 
a leadership responsibility that tran- 
scends anything man has heretofore 
faced. We must meet that responsibility 
with the faith of Columbus to the end 
that freedom of spirit and freedom of 
opportunity may one day be the heritage 
of all mankind. 

It is*heartening to note that people 
everywhere have rallied to the call of 
the National Citizenship Committee to 
make Columbus Day a day of rededica- 
tion to inter-American understanding 
and inter-American ideals. The re- 
sponse has been ‘magnificent. More than 
ever before, increasing numbers of Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, Governors, and 
mayors are making speeches and issuing 
proclamations encouraging its celebra- 
tion, and increasing numbers of com- 
munities and schools throughout the 
Nation are learning to appreciate its sig- 
nificance and importance. 

This year, more towns and cities than 
ever before, in both Americas, will set 
aside October 12 in recognition of our 
mutual heritage and mutual goals. More 
and more people are developing an in- 
terest in Latin America and a apprecia- 
tion of American brotherhood. More 
and more people, through participation 
in the friendship programs and educa- 
tional exchanges which the National 
Citizenship Committee is sponsoring, are 
learning to understand each other. 

The display of enthusiasm must stir 
us to further activity. Iam hopeful that 
Congress very quickly will join in the 
mounting enthusiasm and declare Oc- 
tober 12° a national holiday—in honor 
of Christopher Columbus, the historic 
discovery of America, the principle of 
inter-American solidarity, and the his- 
toric ideals for which America proudly 
stands, 








Resolutions Adopted by Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, Inc.” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly at St. Louis, Mo., Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica held its 45th annual convention. 
Numbering over 315,000 American- 
.Jewish women, Hadassah is a nationwide 
organization composed of 1,288 chapters 
and greups in 49 States and Puerto Rico. 
Founded for the purposes of conducting 
health work in Palestine, now Israel, 
fostering Jewish ideals in the American 
Jewish community, and strengthening 
the principles of democracy, it carries 
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on educational, civic, and youth activities 
in the United States and maintains and 
operates a network of medical institu- 
tions and educational programs in Israel. 

Its members have made a valuable con- 
tribution to the strengthening of Amer- 
ican spiritual and moral values through 
their outstanding leadership in numer- 
ous communities across the Nation. 
They are to be commended for their 
work in advancing the principles of 
human rights and the dignity of man, 
and promoting understanding. 

In Israel, Hadassah’s medical program 
of curative medicine, teaching, and re- 
search includes five hospitals in Jerusa- 
lem and one in Beersheba, child guidance 
and school hygiene and dental service 
clinics, the maintenance of 36 health 
welfare stations, and support of a nurses 
training school, among other things. In 
addition to these outstanding activities 
it maintains vocational education schools 
and centers and participates in a land 
reclamation program. 

These splendid contributions are fi- 
nanced by voluntary efforts and its plan- 
ning and programing are done through 
the volunteer work of its officers and 
members. 

At its convention, this fine group of 
American citizens adopted numerous 
resolutions in support of U.S. foreign 
poiicy and in respect to items of great 
significance in international relations 
today. Mr. Speaker, I include these 
timely and well-considered expressions, 
which I highly commend, in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks: 

HEALTH FOR PEACE 

Whereas the U.S. Senate has unanimously 
endorsed a resolution designed to advance 
the status of the health sciences in the 
United States, the health standards of the 
American people, and those of other coun- 
tries and peoples, by cooperative endeavors 
in health research, research planning, and 
research training with scientists, research 
workers, technicians, experts, and teachers of 
other countries; and to that end help mobi- 
lize the health sciences in the United States 
as @ force for peace, progress, and good will 
among the peoples of the world; and 

Whereas this resolution proposes to au- 
thorize the Surgeon General to encourage, 
support, promote, to assist in the training 
for and plannirg and conduct of research, 
investigation, experiments, and studies re- 
lating to the causes, diagnosis, and control 
of disease in foreign countries when neces- 
sary and in the United States, and to these 
ends make financial grants to universities, 
hospitals, laboratories .or other public or 
private institutions or agencies, or to indi- 
viduals, in foreign countries or in the United 
States, to cooperate and assist in the plan- 
ning and conduct of research, research plan- 
ning, and research training programs and 
projects by the World Health Organization 
and other international organizations. 

Hadassah, in convention assembled, urges 
the House of Representatives of the 
of the United States, to act favorably on 
these proposals as represented in Joint Sen- 
ate Resolution 41, 


Worip Rerucre YEAR 


Whereas the General Assembly of the 
United States on December 5, 1958, adopted 


specialized agencies 
to cooperate in promoting a World Refugee 
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Year as a practical means of securing in- 
creased assistance for refugees throughout 
the world; and 

the United States, consistent with 
its traditional principles of humanity, sym- 
pathy, and interest in the welfare of all 
peoples of the world, cosponsored and sup- 
ported the resolution for a World Refugee 
Year; and 

Whereas a White House Conference desig- 
nated members to constitute a U.S. Commit- 
tee for Refugees to enlist public support for 
all possible measures to aid said refugees 
during the World Refugee Year; and 

Whereas the World Refugee Year is an 
opportunity for America to demonstrate 
democracy in action and to give new hope 
for constructive life to more than 15 million 
homeless refugees; and 

‘Whereas the aims of the World Refugee 
Year are to focus interest on the refugee 
problem; to encourage additional financial 
contributions from governments, voluntary 
agencies, and the general public for solution 
of the problem. 

Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, in its convention assembled, 
gives its full support to the aims and goals 
as set forth by the U.S. Committee for the 
World. Refugee Year and urges Congress to 
pass the mecessary legislation to implement 
sajd aims and goals. 

~ 


Support oF UNITED NATIONS 


Whereas Hadassah, a nongovernmental or- 
ganization of the United Nations, is com- 
mitted to the principle of enabling the 
United Nations to become a strong instru- 
ment for the removal of the causes of war 
and the maintenance of world peace; and 

Whereas the State Department of the 
United-States has stated that disarmament 
is the concern of the entire world and that 
bypassing the United Nations would weaken 
the authority of that body; and 

Whereas there has been newly established 
& 10-nation Disarmament Commission; 

We, Hadassah, in convention assembled 
do endorse the principle that international 
negotiations on disarmament be kept within 
the purview of the United Nations so that 
the United Nations would assume responsi- 
bility for the implementation of any inter- 
national agreements reached by said Com- 
mission. 


Suez Cana: AN INTERNATIONAL WATERWAY 


Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, views the recent decision of 
the United Arab Republic to refuse passage 
through the Suez Canal to the ships of any 
nation carrying cargoes to or from Israel, as 
compounding its.continuous violation of in- 
ternational law, as a betrayal of solemn 
commitments undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Egypt, and as an intolerable act of 
defiance and disregard for the regulations 
governing a legally ordered international 
society. 

As an organization of 300,000 American 
citizens, Hadassah respectfully calls the at- 
tention of the American people to the ad- 
dress of the President of the United States 
on the issue of the Suez Canal, on February 
20, 1957, the action of the United Nations 
Security Council on September 1, 1951, and 
repeated on October 13, 1956, as well as the 
relevant provisions of the Constantinople 
Convention. 

Convinced that unilateral action by any 
state in disregard of the principles of in- 
ternational law cannot be countenanced by 
the coammunity of nations, and that specifi- 
cally, the principle of free and open transit 
for the peaceful commerce of all nations is 
essential to the lawful conduct of interna- 
tional affairs; convinced also that the au- 
thority and prestige of the United States as 
well as the economic development and in- 
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tegrity. of the State of Israel are seriously 
threatened by this new intransigence on the 
Part of the United Arab Republic. Hadassah, 
the Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America, in convention assembled, respect- 
fully urges the US. delegation to the United 
Nations publicly to condemn this new act of 
Piracy on the part of the United Arab Re- 
public in the Suez Canal, and to exert its in- 
fluence to the end that the United Nations 
will exercise the full weight of its moral and 
legal authority to reverse the illegal, danger- 
ous, and defiant attempts of the Govern- 
ment of the United Arab Republic to restrict 
free passage through the Suez Canal. 





ARAB REFUGEES 


“Whereas, by resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations the year June 
1959 to June 1960 was designated as World 
Refugee Year. 

Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, views with special concern 
the pitiful plight of the Arab refugees which 
Can be readily solved by a program of reset- 
tlement in the countries in which they now 
live. This view has been overwhelmingly ex- 
pressed and supported in the United Nations 
over the past 10 years. 

Hadassah expresses the hope that a con- 
structive program will be put into operation 
so that the Arab refugees may cease*to be 
used as a political pawn by Arab govern- 
ments and enabled to resume their lives as 
useful members of society in the lands of 
their kinsmen. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST AMERICAN 
” CITIZENS 


Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, notes that the Arab League 
Nations, far from desisting in their economic 
boycott of Israel and their secondary boycott 
of business firms doing business with Israel, 
are intensifying their efforts in this direc- 
tion, and accordingly, reaffirms the position 
unanimously taken at its 44th annual con- 
vention in 1958, namely that, we call once 
again upon leaders of American business to 
resist with every legal means at their com- 
mand the Arab League's introduction of dis- 
crimination into American economic prac- 
tice, and to stand firm against what has been 
called Arab international blackmail; and 

We urge the U.S. Government to resist all 
efiorts made by other governments to in- 
treduce discrimination against American 
citizens on racial or religious grounds, and 
to refrain from entering into any treaties or 
executive agreements which sanction these 
discriminatory practices. 


ARAB 





U.S. Arp To ISRAEL 


Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America: 

Expresses its gratification that the gener- 
ous assistance consistently granted by the 
United States to Israel through the mutual 
security program is being continued for the 
1960 fiscal year in the same amount as in 
1059, namely, $7.5 million; and 

Calls attention once again to the facts that 
the funds which have been made available 
to the State of Israel under the mutual secu- 
rity program have helped develop its indus- 
try, its agricultural potential, and exploited 
its natural rescurces for the benefit of all its 
citizens, thus demonstrating Israel’s will and 
capacity to use American aid effectively and 
productively; and 
.. That Israel, a democracy in a strategic and 
restless area of the world, has demonstrated 
itself to be a valiant ally of Western interests 


and objectives. 
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Labor and Foreign Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it has become increasingly obvi- 
ous that in the onslaught of low-cost im- 
ports upon our home market American 
labor would be one of the most vulnerable 
among the elements of our economy to 
the destructive effects of such com- 
petition. 

There is every evidence that labor in 
this country is awakening to the threat. 
A number of unions have in the past 
combatted low-wage imports vy seeking 
legislation for the greater protection of 
their jobs and employment opportunities. 
Some of them have joined hands with 
both industry and agriculture in recent 
years toward preservation of the Ameri- 
can market against progressive and, in 
some instances, fatal invasion by good: 
manufactured abroad at wage rates and 
under working conditions that are far 
below those prevailing in this country. 

The evidence is mounting that more 
labor groups are feeling the impact as 
the tide of imports rises and our exports 
begin to fall off. They are becoming 
aware of the defenseless position of 
labor as contrasted with that of the 
larger industries, more and more of 
which are looking overseas for production 
facilities, with the idea of holding their 
export markets and in some cases ex- 
porting from their foreign factories to 
this country. 

I have been impressed by an advanced 
text of an address on this subject to be 
delivered before the Union Label and 
Service Trades Department of the AFL-— 
CIO by O. R. Strackbein, who is chair- 
man of the Nationwide Committee on 
Import-Export Policy, an organization 
composed of upward of 60 industries, 
labor organizations, and agricultural as- 
sociations that have battled to assure a 
remedy against severe injury from im- 
ports whenever it occurs. The occasion 
was the recent national ccnvention of 
the AFL-CIO in San Francisco. 

It is heartening to observe such co- 
operation among elements of our econ- 
omy that in other fields may have a di- 
versity of interests. The address throws 
light on the position in which the Ameri- 
can worker finds himself today as he 
contemplates the fast-rising flood of im- 
ports that laps at the feet of his job. 
I commend the reading of Mr. Strack- 
bein’s remarks to my colleagues: 
Appress or O, R. STRACKBEIN, CHAIRMAN, THE 

NaTIONWIpE COMMITTEE ON IMPORT-EXPORT 

Poutcy, aT ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

APL-CIO Unton LABEL axp Service TRADES 

DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, Carr. 

Labor has long had a vital interest in for- 
eign trade, both imports and exports. Its in- 
terest is based on the balance of employ- 
ment resulting from the displacement of jobs 
by imports, on the one hand, and the addi- 
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tion of jobs by employment in production for 
export, on the other. It is also concerned 
over the effect of low-wage import competi- 
tion on wage levels and wage trends in this 
country. 

Labor, however, has a special concern that 
sets it apart from some other parts of the 
economy. It is mere vulnerable to the ef- 
fects of labor-displacing imports than are 
the larger elements of industry. These have 
a defense that is not available to labor or, 
for that matter, to small business and sup- 
pliers of materials and parts. The larger 
companies are able to escape from the do- 
mestic scene and to cover. themselves by 
reaching abroad. 

During the past two decades labor has 
generally with notable exceptions approved 
the lowering of tariffs and trade barriers on 
the grounds that doing so would lead to 
trade expansion all around and therefore to 
increasing employment. 

We all know that the United States has 
lowered its tariffs very drastically through 
foreign trade agreements.. Today our aver- 
age tariff protection is much lower than it 
was in 1934 when the tariff cutting program 
began. It has been reduced approximately 
80 percent, part of this decline having been 
caused by rising prices. 

The upshot is that this country has gone 
a very long way toward freeing our trade. 
Other countries have also reduced their 
tariffs; but many of them have substituted 
other restrictions for the tariff, such as im- 
port licenses, exchange controls, barter ar- 
rangements and import quotas. These de- 
vices are often much more restrictive of 
trade than tariffs alone. Actually trade bar- 
riers throughout the world are not now less 
restrictive than when we entered the trade 
agreements system but actually more so— 
with the exception of ourselves, Canada. and 
perhaps a handful of other countries. 

Meantime we have badly exposed ourselves 
to goods made abroad under low-wage and 
inferior working conditions. This is some- 
thing that concerns the un‘on label depart- 
ment, 

What I want to talk to you about is just 
where American labor stands in the world 
of foreign competition today. I think it 
finds itself in an almost untenable position. 
Let me go into a little detail on this point. 

There are those who will say immeditely 
that American labor has priced itself out of 
world markets. Generally there will be the 
accompanying comment: “Of course there 
were other contributing factors.” 

There were indeed; but that is not the 
point. It is not so much a question of what 
brought us to our present unhappy competi- 
tive position as it is one of asking, What are 
we going to do about it? 

To say that American wages are too high 
overlooks the obvious fact that foreign wages 
may be too low. American wages have not 
priced us out of the home market. They 
have, on the contrary, provided the purchas- 
ing power to absorb the great volume of our 
industrial output. 

Our wages on the other hand, do make for 
costs that are high in relation to foreign 
costs in many lines for the simple reason 
that foreign wages are from less than a tenth 
to a quarter or a half of ours. Only Canadian 
wages come within earshot of our own. They 
are only some 20 or 25 percent below ours. 

What could we expect from this kind of a 
situation? 

Time was when the low foreign wages were 
offset rather effectively by the lower foreign 
productivity. If our workers received $2>an 
hour and the foreign workers got only 50 
cents, our output per man-hour may have 
been three or four or five times as high as 
that of our foreign competitor. The result 
was that we still came out with lower unit 
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costs and imports could not hurt us. Of 
course, there were notable exceptions. Those 
of our industries that did hot enjoy mass pro- 
duction did not have the same higher pro- 
ductivity that was the special advantage of 
our moving production lines, standardized 
parts, etc. Our large mass production in- 
dustries, however, were quite immune to the 
sting of import competition. 

On the contrary, and for the same reason, 
they were exporters. For that reason they 
inclined toward freer trade. We need only 
mention automobiles, steel, electrical appli- 
ances.and rubber. 

In recent times a change has been under- 
way. We are coming more and more to 
realize that we are living in a changed trade 
world no less than in a changed and chang- 
ing scientific and military world. 

What are the factors that have produced 
the changed competitive condition? 

We have already noted our drastic tariff 
reductions of the past 25 years. These would 
have made us more vulnerable than we had 
been to low-cost imports without an assist 
from other factors; but there were others. 
We have mentioned high wages. It would be 
better to say high prices and high costs. 

How have these come about? They have 
resulted from conscious policies pursued for 
some years. We have only to think of price 
supports for agriculture; minimum-wage 
laws, social security, the shorter workweek, 
obligatory collective bargaining, etc. Yet 
that is not all; nor perhaps more than the 
half of it. We must not overlook World 
War II and the resulting high national debt 
and high taxes. Thereafter came the Korean 
war, followed by skyrocketing national de- 
fense outlays. 

Today our annual national budget of nearly 
$80 billion is three times as high as was our 


total national debt before 1940. Our interest . 


‘ payment of some $7 billion per year on the 
national debt alone is higher than was our 
peacetime total national budget before World 
War II. 

All these costs are added to production 
costs. The taxes and high Federal outlays 
do not come free. They have to be paid for. 
Should we go back to the price level of 
1940 we would be sunk under a hopeless 
burden of debts and taxes. It is bad enough 
as it is. So it is obvious that wages alone 
did not create our high prices. They had a 
great deal of help. 

The fact is that we did move, for good or 
for bad, but as the result of easily distin- 
guishable policies, to a high plateau of 
prices. The principal trouble today is that 
other countries have not done for their 
workers and their farmers what we did in 
this country. 

To be sure, foreign wages have risen; but 
so have ours, and our upward swing began 
after the war several years before it got un- 
derway in most of the other countries. 


The picture, then, shows us economically 
on a high plateau, surrounded by lower-cost 
competitive forces on nearly all sides; and 
our tariff defenses well demolished. 

This is not all. 


Two really important things that have 
happened beyond what has already been 
mentioned have been (1) the introduction 
of médern machinéry and equipment abroad 
on an unprecedented scale. Since the be- 
ginning of the Marshall plan we have 
shipped abroad over $30 billion worth of 
machinery. In the past 6 years alone we 
-have shipped $21 billion worth, 

The use of this machinery has added 
greatly to foreign productivity. Even if our 
prices had stool still the previous competi- 
tive situation would have been changed; for 
introduction of machinery where there was 
none or a relatively low order of it changed 
output and costs in a revolutionary way in 
many a spot. 
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This would not have had the effect it did 
if foreign unions were strong and energetic; 
but in this respect they are far behind our 
own unions, Foreign producers therefore 
retain much of their greater productivity 
resulting from installation of machinery. 
They can as a result sell at relatively lower 
prices, as many of our industries have 
learned if recent years. It has not been un- 
usual to see imports rising from a level of 
supplying 5 or 10 percent of our home mar- 
ket and going on up the scale to 15 percent, 
20 percent, 30 percent, 40 percent, and in 
some cases over 50 percent in a matter of 
4 or 5 years. Some of you here today know 
something about this and it needs no em- 
phasis from me, 

-(2) The second important change that 
looms before us is the changing European 
attitude toward the mass market. On an- 


other occasion I have said, “They have seen. 


our system and they have bought it,” or 
words to that effect. The European Com- 
mon Market is an example. In a few years’ 
time the tariff wall and other trade restric- 
tions (and’ there are the more important) 
that have made tight economic compart- 
ments out of the European countries, thus 
greatly limiting the markets for European 
industries, will be progressively lowered and 
in time European industry will have a mass 
market roughly equal to our own. Then 
there is the free-trade area of the so-called 
outer seven countries, about which qn agree- 
ment was reached only a few weeks ago. 

Should we oppose these developments? 

I think not, There is every reason to 
believe that they will improve the economy 
of the countries involved and that is not 
something that we would wish to oppose, 
Should we then be indifferent to it? 

That does not follow. Not at all. Whereas 
the European countries may be able to rip 
down their internal compartments without 
fear of exposing their industries to a lethal 
competition they may be able to do so only 
because there is not so much difference in 
cost among them as there is between them 
and us. Moreover, we already have a vast 
market. They are striving to achieve what 
we already enjoy. Therefore the medicine 
that may be good for their malady might be 
bad for us. A doctor does not prescribe the 
sam medicine for patients that have differ- 
ent diseases. 

Now where does this leave us? 

Our costs are much higher in some lines 
of production than those of other countries. 
Japan is able to run rings around us; and so 
can “some of the European countries in a 
number of lines. Our watch industry is 


‘about. gone because of imports. We are now 


importing more typewriters than we are ex- 
porting for the first time. We have for 
nearly a year now been importing more 
steel than we export. In the case of auto- 
mobiles our imports are running 4 to 1 over 
our exports whereas in the past we were by 
far the world’s foremost automobile export- 
ers. In the case of textiles we have lost 
leadership in exports to Japan and India; 
and our imports have been rising sharply. 
Japan has imposed a quota limitation on 
her textile exports to us and that fact alone 
has at least temporarily stopped a panic. 
Glassware and ‘pottery and fishery products 


, have long been sufferers from imports. Many 


other items, new ones, are feeling the keen 
edge of import competition; machine tools, 
for example, and sewing machines, petro- 
leum, fisheries, bicycles, and many other 
items. 

Yet they say, any of those who are new 
to the hurt, tariffs are not the answer,and 
I will quickly agree that in many cases that 
is true. We need import quotas or a com- 
bination of import quotas and a tariff. 

As matters stand on the import and the 
export front American industry will seek to 
move to automation as quickly as possible 
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to keep costs down; but of course, other 
countries are on that course_too; and we 
are helping them. Our manufacturers are 
looking overseas for production facilities 
and many have set up plants abroad or 
bought into going concerns or made licen- 
sing arrangements under patents for foreign 
production. The purpose is to supply those 
markets from within rather than from this 
country, and also to export from there to 
third countries rather -than from here. In 
some cases they even ship back to this 
country. It is estimated that our foreign 
investments have created 65 million jobs 
abroad. 

This emigration of capital may rescue 
many of our manufacturers from losses that 
they would otherwise suffer; but it certainly 
does not rescue the workers from anything. 
Rather it confronts them with a shrinkage 
in jobs. The same with automation that is 
too rapid. This, too, may help the com- 
panies but it will mean fewer jobs. Those 
thrown out of work will not so easily find 
other jobs for three reasons: (1) Imports 
will be removing some jobs; (2) exports will 
not be expanding, except in subsidized form; 
and (3) new workers will be coming on the 
scene at the rate of some 700,000 a year. 

Shall we then stand idly by or shall we 
do something about preserving a reasonable 
share of our market for our own industries 
and workers? Shall we recognize the fact 
that we are facing something we have not 
faced before and take some holding action 
with which to buy time? What can we do 
to bring up wages abroad so as to narrow 
the wage gap? This will in any case be slow 
and we must do something in the meantime 
or instead of bringing up other countries to 
meet us we will fall in order to meet them. 

The union label stands for American stand- 
ards and to the extent that we purchase 
union-made goods we can be sure that we 
are contributing to and not undermining the 
American standard of living. The very ef- 
forts of the union label department is evi- 
dence of the prevalent recognition of the 
destructive effect of competition that comes 
from beyond the reach of our domestic leg- 
islation such as minimum wages, shorter 
hours, collective bargaining and so on. For 
such competition we. need special devices to 
assure us that it will not upset and destroy 
the domestic standards and attainments that 
in turn have made us competitively so vul- 
nerable, 

We must not be deluded into thinking that 
our competitive discomfiture is a passing 
nightmare. In the nature of things, con- 
sidering all the factors on the horizon, !t 
is an ominous confrontation, not a mirage. © 
Our imports have been breaking records suc- 
cessively this year. Our exports are down 
20 percent trom their heights and even those 
that we enjoy are- heavily subsidized in im- 
portant segments. Otherwise they would 
swing into an import balance. 

In our total foreign transactions we are 
running a heavy deficit, amounting to $3.4 
billion last year and estimated to exceed over 
$4 billion this year. Since January 1958 we 
have lost $3% billion in gold. 

Let no one persuade you that what we face 
is but a ing Case of indigestion. We 
face a systemic malady; not a mere peptic 
upset. 

There is no good and sound reason why 
any industry that is in trouble over imports 
should mot have a remedy that will save 
its job and safeguard the American standard 
of living. 

This was indeed promised by every Presi- 
dent since the trade agreements program be- 
gan. ‘The assurances of the Presidents were 
echoed by the successive Secretaries of State, 
Assistant Secretaries, and other Cabinet 
members. One quotation from Cordell Hull, 
who as Secretary of State under Franklin - 
Roosevelt, was known as the father of the 











































































































trade agreements program, set the pattern. 

_#sid Mr, Hull in testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, March 1934, 
page 24: 


“But our purpose is to make a beginning 
by picking out one item very carefully here, 
another commodity over there very care- 
fully, which, as is said, can be made the 
basis of an interchange in a mutually profit- 
able way, so that instead of anybody being 
injured, the American people would be 
helped.” 

This same theme has run like a refrain 
throughout the testimony in the succeeding 
years; but unfortunately the assurances have 
been forgotten by the executive branch and 
that is why so many of our industries are 
in trouble from imports and why their 
workers face displacement. 

« ‘To this we must get an answer. 


\ 





What Can We Do About Juvenile 
Delinquency? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, of the 
mumerous statistics on crime which 
have aroused the country, the most 
heartbreaking are those on youngsters 
under 18 years. Since 1952 the popu- 
lation group under 18 years-of age has 
increased 22 percent while arrests of 
persons under 18 years have increased 
55 percent. The arrest of juveniles un- 
der 18 rose 8.1 percent in 1958 over 1957. 
Over 12 percent of all the arrests made 
in the Nation in 1958 were of young 
people under 18, as contrasted with 4.2 
percent in 1948. 

Between 1948 and 1957 juvenile-court 
cases increased 136 percent. Such fig- 
ures may include some statistical infla- 
tion, but all experts agree that the 
enormous increase in juvenile crime rep- 
resents a real social trend that society 
can ignore only at its peril. Murders, 
assaults, gang warfare, senseless prop- 
erty destruction, often done with little 
or no motive and no noticeable sense of 
guilt, form the pattern. 

The baffling situation raises a host of 
questions: Why do they do it? What 
are the causes? What can be done? 
How can society both prevent and cure 
this terrible condition? 

In the August 20 issue of the Reporter 
Magazine there appeared an excellent 
article by Virginia P. Held entitled “What 
Can We Do About Juvenile Delin- 
quency?” in which the author discussed 
the ramifications of the problem and the 
mumerous theories and remedial at- 
— that have been applied to it thus 

Of particular importance among the 
complexities of the problem, the author 
points out, is the seeming absence among 
most of the delinquents of any sense of 
values, of any effort to acknowledge and 
differentiate between right and wrong. 
There seenis to be a tendency to pass 
the buck on this -very serious factor, a 
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tendency which fs disturbing to all who 

ponder over its national implications. 
Mr. Speaker, the article from the Re- 

porter is so well done, that I include ex- 

cerpts from it in the Appendix at the 

conclusion of my remarks: 

Tse ForRMLEsS Years: WHAT Can We Do 

AbouT JUVENILE DeLINQUENCY? 


(By Virginia P. Held) 

There has probably never beer a moment 
in history when adults were not shocked by 
what they regarded as an unprecedented wave 
of bad behavior among children and adoles- 
cents. But in our time reports of gang war~ 
fare in the streets, teenage muggings, and 
senseless killings have turned shock to cold 
fear. Juvenile delinquency, particularly in 
the United States, has come to be considered 
one of the most urgent social problems of the 
day, and the epidemic of arrogance aud crime 
seems to be spreading so fast that it oblit- 
erates the best efforts society can make to 
control it—or even to understand it. 

There are two major ways cf measuring 
juvenile delinquency statistically. One is to 
count the number of cases handied by juve- 
nile courts throughout the country; this is 
done by the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The other is to count the (quite different) 
number of police arrests of young people; 
this is done by the Federal Bureau oi In- 
vestigation. 

By either measure, juvenile delinquency is 
increasing. From 1948 through 1957, the 
latest year for which complete figures are 
available, juvenile court cases increased 136 
percent while the under-17 population 
increased only 27 percent. According 
to the FBI statistics, from 1948 through 1957 
recorded arrests of persons under 18 multi- 
plied eight times; there were seven times as 
many arrests for assaults, four times as many 
for burglaries, and eight times as many for 
thefts. And in the last 5 years, juvenile 
arrests for murder and nonaccidenta! killings 
have increased more than two and a half 
times. In 1948, persons under 18 were held 
responsible for 4.2 percent of all crimes; in 
1957 for 12.3 percent. 

Of course, statistics can be misleading. 
Definitions both of who a juvenile is and of 
what constitutes delinquency vary widely 
from State to State and even from court to 
court. 

* e * ~ ” 


But even after statistical inflation has 
been discounted, most experts in the field 
are convinced that the recent simultaneous 
increases in court cases and police arrests 
represent a real social trend that society 
can ignore only at its own peril. Above all, 
there is no blinking the fact that serious 
crimes by juveniles, such as burglary and 
assault, have increased greatly in the past 
few years. - - 

What a number of people who deal with 
juvenile delinquents find even more dis- 
turbing than the increase in the number 
and savagery of the offenses is the fact that 
more and more of the young people who get 
into trouble seem to act without under- 
standable motive or provocation, and to feel 
no noticeable guilt for what they have done. 
Destruction for the sheer joy of destroying 
erupts in the most surprising places. In 
prospérous Maplewood, N.J., a gang of boys 
broke into the junior high school, wrecked 
classrooms, kerosene over library 
books, and set the school ablaze, causing 
$300,000 worth of damage. During a 3- 
month period there were six less costly but 
similar outbreaks of vandalism in relatively 

New York suburbs. 
. ‘Many juvenile murders are the result of 
gang warfare, which has become increasingly 
vicious as it has become more highly or- 
ganized. (One expert attributes this to the 
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“technological advance” in the weaponry em- 
ployed by the gangs.) But the number of 
children and teenagers. who senselessly 


murder close family members is also 
increasing. ; 
s s € a e 
WHY DO THEY DO IT? 
x oe * ¥ 


In his widely read.book “The Shook-up 
Generation,” New York Times correspond-| 
ent Harrison Salisbury says we have delin-' 
quency not because we don’t know how to 
prevent it, “but because we do-not have 
enough interest or energy to do the things 
we already know will bring an end to delin- 
quency. We do not lack Knowledge. We 
lack the will.” i 

But in the face of so much senseless bru-. 
tality, it sometimes seems as if we lack both 
will and knowledge. 

A number of earnest attempts have been 
made to understand and explain what causes 
juvenile delinquency. Sometimes a particu- 
lar theory has been hailed by its enthusi- 
asts as the explanation, but while many 
specific diagnoses have been helpful, the 
extent and the virulence of the epidemic still 
seems as baffling as it is frightening. 

One recurring idea is that poverty causes 
delinquency. And yet several studies were 
made in the 1940’s, notably one by Lowell 
Carr and another by David Bogan, which 
showed that delinquency rates decrease in 
periods of widespread unemployment and in- 
crease in periods of prosperity. 

Another diagnosis blames overcrowding 
and bad housing. And yet the middle-class 
suburbs are certainly not without their share 
of trouble, and there is ample evidence that 
many a human slum festers behind the 
smooth exteriors of the new low-cost hous- 
ing projects, which often breed their own 
gangs and have above-average delinquency 
rates. 

Still another theory focuses on bad neigh- 
borhoods, considered in terms of inhabitants 
and mores rather than in terms of bricks and 
mortar. The map of New York’s Youth 
Board Services reveals that the most troubled 
areas are those with high concentrations of 
new/immigrants and the poor. But even so, 
there is no getting around the fact that 
for every slum child who becomes a delin- 
quent a great many do not; the theory does 
not help to explain the operation of crucial 
factors within the individual. 

Still another theory, whose validity is ac- 
cepted with varying degrees of emphasis by 
most experts in the field, puts the blame on 
broken homes, But an impressive study 
made by Harvard’s Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck makes it clear that the way a child’s 
parents treat him is more important than 
the way they treat each other. 

Af present the most popular theory about 
juvenile delinquency seems to be that it is 
caused by psychiatric disturbance. * * * 
The Gtuecks, however, found that among the 
group they studied, feelings of being un- 
wanted and unloved, and>tendencies toward 
insecurity and anxiety were even more preva- 
lent among the nondelinquents than among 
the delinquents. There is obviously some 
value in each of the various specific theories 
that have been advanced to explain what 
causes juvenile delinquency, but it seems 
pretty clear that no one of them provides all 
the answers. 

THE GLUECK STUDY 

It is generally agreed that the most com- 
prehensive scientific study of the importance 
that can be ascribed to various social, psy- 
chological, and physical factors in the make- 
up of juvenile delinquents is that which has 
been provided in recent years by the Gluecks. 

i ‘ = e “ s 


The Gluecks found that the tendency to- 
‘ward delinquency appears remarkably early 
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in a boy’s life: 48 percent of the delinquents 
started to misbehave persistently when 
they were 7 years old or less, another 39 
percent when 8 to 10 years old. 
+ * * a” e 

Useful as the Gluecks’ prediction table 1s, 
of course it does not explain what causes 
juvenile delinquency. A number of factors, 
notably the possession of a muscular phy- 
sique and a high energy output, were found 
to be important, and in general the studies 
the Gluecks have completed so far would 
seem to indicate that juvenile delinquency is 
not caused by any single factor in and of 
itself but results from the interaction of 
various social processes with the biological 
and psychological makeup of individuals. 
During the last few years there has been a 
good deal less emphasis placed on single 
cure-alls for juvenile delinquency by the 
private and public agencies that are con- 
cerned with the problem. A more modest 
pluralism has replaced nearly all vestiges of 
“fanaticism for unequivocal theories, and 
new approaches are constantly being tried 
in order to make use of a variety of inter- 
dependent techniques. 


REACHING THE HOPELESS 


One such experiment is pavement-pound- 
ing social work. The New York City Youth 
Board found that about one-quarter of the 
families producing delinquents were produc- 
ing about three-quarters of them. These 
families were often the ones given up as 
hopeless by most social agencies: they 
were too far gone to ask an agency for as- 
sistance and too unreliable to keep appoint- 
ments with the social workers in the agen- 
cy’s Office. The new approach is to go out 
and find them, persuade them to accept as- 
sistance, and try to help the children before 
they get into trouble. “Reaching” has be- 
come the Youth Board’s slogan. 

s * * ae > 


Another avenue of attack by ‘the New 
York City Youth Board is the Street Club 
project. Some 90 workers take to the streets 
to find youthful gangs, hang around with 
them, gain the confidence of their members, 
arrange truces between gangs, and redirect 
their energies. They help the boys find 
jobs, hold dances, and stay out of trouble. 
In effect, they are trying to bring these 
youngsters out of the jungle into 20th cen- 
tury society. Or it might be more accurate 
to call the goal middle-class respectability. 

+ a * . * 


A veneer of middle-class respectability ap- 
parently cannot, however, provide immunity 
against the spreading epidemic of delin- 
quency. Although most of the more ob- 
vious elements of social disintegratien are 
not to be observed along the comfortably 
tree-lined streets of suburbia, juvenile 
crime. is on the increase there too. Figures 
are harder to get because there is more cov- 
ering up: when a suburban boy steals a car, 
his father rushes to the station house, offers 
to compensate the man from whom his son 
borrowed the car, and the incident is for- 
gotten. In the city, a Puerto Rican boy 
caught doing the same thing would be in 
major trouble. 

s * a * & 


WHERE THE NEED IS GREATEST 


But even if it could be proved that pov- 
erty and slum conditions had nothing what- 
ever to do with juvenile delinquency, it is 
only natural that society’s greatest sym- 
pathy and concern should be focused on 
the unfortunate children who have to grow 
up in the crowded squalor of our big cities. 
Twenty-seven percent of the people of Man- 
hattan are in rooming houses, often paying 
a hundred dollars a month for the privilege 
of living four, five, or six in a single room, 
with a toilet in the hall that may or may 
not be in working order. Little children are 


~ 
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left to their own devices out on the streets 
late at night because their parents are sit- 
ting on their beds. Older chidren have 
nowhere to study and usually no one to 
commend them if they manage to get good 
marks. Instead of being under the watchful 
eye of a minister or teacher or relative, they 
are transients in decaying neighborhoods 
where “I didn’t see nothin’” is the one car- 
dinal rule and where racial friction fre- 
quently breaks out into violence. 
. = & . * 

One of the most ambitious programs to 
help city children make the best of their 
environment has been planned for New 
York's lower east side. Called mobilization 
for youth, its purpose is to saturate the dis- 
trict for 6 years with the best that city and 
private agencies can offer in social work and 
recreational facilities as well as psychologi- 
cal, psychiatric, and welfare services. The 
effectiveness of the program will be care- 
fully evaluated and the results should show 
pretty clearly whether juvenile delinquency 
can be controlled to any appreciable degree 
by merely increasing the kinds of services 
we have tried in the past—or whether they 
must be supplemented by some radically 
new approaches to the problem. Although 
the sponsors are convinced that programs 
like mobilization for youth can do a great 
deal of good for a great many children whose 
needs are desperate, they are realistic about 
the difficulties they face: ; 

“Statistics indicate that in New York, on 
a@ citywide basis, the rate of juvenile delin- 
quency and youthful crime increased in 2 
years nearly 30 percent. * * * In the neigh- 
borhood of the Lower East Side, the rate of 
increase was even greater * * * 75 percent. 
Thus * * * in spite of vigorous, intelligent, 
well-meaning efforts on the part of a multi- 
plicity of public and voluntary agencies, in- 
cluding the schools, the churches, the social 
agencies, the police, the courts, the civic 
organizations, and other groups, as well as 
the residents themselves, the neighborhood 
continues to lose ground in its struggle to 
control the deviant behavior of its children 
and youth and in its efforts to promote more 
constructive, socially acceptable patterns of 
behavior. This critical situation is, of 
course, not unique to this neighborhood. 
Rather, it appears to be the common ex- 
perience.” 

It’s NOT MY FAULT 


The roots of juvenile delinquency appar- 
ently run very deep, and while conceding 
that society must do all it can to meet des- 
perate needs through such programs as mo- 
bilization for youth, a number of thoughtful 
people who have worked with juvenile de- 
linquents are coming to feel that society 
might do well to reexamine some of its basic 
assumptions about preventing delinquency. 

One of the most outspoken among those 
who would like to see.a number of changes 
take place in current thinking about the 
needs of children is Dr. Melitta Schmideberg, 
director of the Association for the Psychiatric 
Treatment of Offenders. 


Dr, Schmideberg emphasizes that each so- 
ciety must expect the crimes that are toler- 
ated or sometimes even encouraged by pop- 
ular attitudes. Punishing the few individ- 
uals who have actually committed an offense 
has far less effect than the way society 
in. general disapproves of and suppresses 
the very idea of a particular crime. 

In the last year for which the figures are 
available, there were 133 arrests of children 
under 18 in the. United States for 
murder and mnonaccidental killing. Dr. 
Schmideberg notes that the comparable fig- 
ures for European countries are a great deal 
smaller, and in some civilizations homicide 
committed by children is practically un- 
heard of. Perhaps, she suggests our delin- 
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quency rates are increasing because our so- 
ciety simply does not sufficiently abhor and 
disapprove of the many acts of violence, 
brutality, theft, and destruction in which 
its youth indulges. 

* + * * * 

In sympathizing with the agony of the 
young offender, Dr. Schmideberg argues, we 
fail to realize that a growing number expe- 
rience no agony at all. The attempt to pro- 
vide humane treatment and psychiatric 
therapy for delinquents has sometimes had 
the unfortunate side effect of leading them 
to take their offenses lightly. 

J . 


Many of the youngsters Dr. Schmideberg 
sees have already been to training schools 
or to jail. “When I ask them why they were 
sent there, they tell me the judge didn’t 
like them, or their lawyer was no good, or 
the jury was rigged. Almost never do they 
say ‘I stole,’ or ‘I shot a man,’ as did the 
English youngsters I worked with; and al- 
most never do they feel any guilt.” 

Dr. Schmideberg feels that our society has 
allowed itself to be dominated by its chil- 
dren to a dangerous degree. 

2 * * + a 

Instead of humoring the child who is pre- 
occupied with his own emotions and prob- 
lems—as most children are—Dr. Schmideberg 
claims that it is the job of parents, teachers, 
and psychiatric workers to modify rather 
than increase the child’s self-centeredness. 
And instead of concentrating almost entirely 
on changing the factors that may incline a 
child toward delinquency—poverty, a father 
who drinks, aggressive impulses, and so on— 
we should look a bit more at how he can 
be brought to overcome and control his tend- 
encies to misbehave. 

Dr. Schmideberg finds it impossible, with 
almost all the young offenders she sees, to 
appeal to any deterrent short of institution- 
alization. One cannot appeal to the chil- 
dren’s religious beliefs—only a small fraction 
of them have any—or to their conscience or 
their concern for their families or neighbors. 
The only thing one can appeal to in the ma- 
jority of cases is their dislike of being locked 
up, and even this is not very effective until 
they have had a taste of it. 


* . * * o 
LAYING IT ON THE LINE 


Another person whose extensive experience 
with young delinquents has led him to be 
concerned about present attitudes toward 
children and adolescents in this country is 
Judge Peter T. Farrell. A senior and admin- 
istrative Judge of Queens County Court in 
New York, Judge Farrell handles what are 
know as “youthful offenders.” 

> > o s a 

He submits that “there has developed in 
our society the idea that misconduct is al- 
ways abnormal, and what the law calls crime 
is to be explained largely in terms of causes 
beyond the control of the criminal. The 
philosophy of responsibility has been re- 
placed by the philosophy of excuse. * * * 
The philosophy of excuse has for a genera- 
tion, in my opinion, undermined the moral, 
the legal, and the social responsibilities upon 
which the stability of our culture must 
repose. The linking of misbehavior to the 
maladjustments and to forces beyond the 
control of the individual offender may fre- 
quently be justified but not so often as to 
warrant a general philosophy of law which 
has lost sight of the normal standards of 
individual responsibility and of person free- 
dom. * * * Responsibility should be the 
universal norm, and excuse the challenged 
exception.” 

* o * * + 

Eighty-five percent of the boys Judge Far- 
rell puts on probation have no further trou- 
ble with the law, a much higher rate of 
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' 
success than can be claimed by most pro- 
A program for psychiatric treatment 
in three cities was considered successful in 
being able to keep haif of its boys from 
reverting to crime within 2 years. 
THE ERA OF GARBLED FREUD 


The rising level of youthful misbehavior 
in our schools is.a matter of deep concern 
to Emil Tron, president of the New York 
High School Teachers Association. * * * Mr. 
Tron makes it clear that he doesn’t hope for 
@ return of the whipping post. But he feels 
that there must be a change from the cur- 
rent situation in which schoolchildren feel 
immune from punishment and teachers 
helpless to maintain order. He is convinced 
that the major change must come in the 
early grades with the. very young children, 


where habits of attention and courtesy 
should be established. 
> 2 = e . 


A wry saying has been making the rounds 
in publie schools recently to the effect that 
“The teachers are afraid of the p-.acipal, 
the principal is afraid of the supervisor, the 
supervisor is afraid of the parents and the 
PTA, and the parents are afraid of their 
kids. The kids, they ain’t afraid of no- 
body.” 

The many misinterpretations of child psy- 
chology that affect popular attitudes in this 
country today are a source of deep concern 
to Dr. Marjorie Rittwagen, the staff psy- 
chiatrist for New York City’s children’s 
courts who was mentioned earlier. Dr. Ritt- 
Wagen considers that there are four main 
causes of delinquency. About the first two— 
neglectful, disturbed parents and crowded 
neighborhoods with shifting populations— 
there is much awareness, though often a 
gad lack of facilities for treatment. But 
about the third and fourth major causes— 
the schools and the frightening absence of 
any beliefs and values among so many child- 
ren—there is not even much awareness. 

o Lz o7 e > 


Dr. Rittwagen also observes that in this 
era of garbled Freud, parents all too often 
shirk their responsibilities by supposing that 
little Johnny is just “expressing himself,” 
even when he clobbers his playmate. Or 
they imagine that since jealousy of his sis- 
ter led him to hit his friend, his behavior 
ought to be excused. They let their children 
run wild and then foist them on the schools. 


THE NEXT LESSON 


The tendency not to blame children for 
their misconduct is apparently matched by 
@n equally pervasive tendency among adults 
to blame somebody else for not instilling in 
children, before they get in trouble, the sense 
of values and civilized behavior they desper- 
ately need. The producers of TV programs, 


© and ordinary say they are only turn- 
ing out what the public wants. The social 
workers and psychiatrists proceed on the as- 
sumption that it is not their job to meddle 
’ sith cultural and ethical values—which they 
ssume the child already possesses. The 
teachers say they are already overburdened 
trying to teach reading and arithmetic, and 
it. is up to the churches and parents to take 
care of manners and morals. But the 
churches’ influence, to whatever extent they 
actually can teach children how to behave, 
is limited at best: a priest in an average Man- 

neighborhood estimates that less than 
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The trony in all this is that children are 
Obviously quick to learn what anyone takes 
the trouble to teach them. Over and over in 
talking with people who work with delin- 
quents, I haye been told that all children 
today are extremely conscious of their rights; 
they know all about them and they assert 
and insist on them. Our children have 
learned at least one lesson quite thoroughly: 
they know all about what society owes them. 
Apparently a lesson that hasn’t been taught, 
at least so far, is what they owe society. 





Education and the World Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, as mil- 
lions of American students return to 
schools, colleges, and universities across 
the land, I should like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a thoughtful 
and provocative address on the subject 
of “Education and the World Commu- 
nity,” delivered by the distinguished edu- 
cator and president of the University of 
Connecticut, Dr. Alber: N. Jorgensen, as 
his presidential address to the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities, here in Washington. 

The address follows: 

EDUCATION AND THE WoORL? COMMUNITY 
(Address by Albert N. Jorgensen, president, 

the University of Connecticut, and presi- 

dent, American Association of Land-Grant 

Colleges and State Universities) 

One of the prerogatives of the president of 
this association—in. fact, the only preroga- 
tive which I have been able to discover— 
is the privilege, indeed the duty, of deliv- 
ering the annual president's address. 

For the benefit of those who have their 
guards up, let me say forthwith that I am 
about to give an upbeat speech. 

I have no intention of telling anyone that 
he is a member of a sick society. 

I am not going to develop the theme that 
the crisis in education strikes at the roots 
of the free world’s capacity to meet the chal- 
lenge of global communism. 

Iam not even going to intimidate you by 
mentioning the name of Mr. Nesmayanov, 
the Soviet scientific czar, how he runs his 
office; how much he, his staff, and his teach- 
ers get paid; what they count for in the 
Russian social hierarchy; or how many 
weekly hours of algebra they prescribe for 
graders. 

Now, I hope you are all as pleased by this 
jal catalog of what I am not going to 
say asIam. Not that these things are not 
important. Perhaps at this particular pass 
in the political and military affairs of the 
world, it is mecessary for the Department of 
to be able to lay iis hands on an 
of, let us say, aeronautical en- 
I like to think that here, in 
bosom of my colleagues and among 
who, like myself, chose a life in edu- 
reasons that have nothing to do 
manufacture of weapons or the 
of nations—I like to think that 
can free a discussion of education 
numbers game we've been playing 
recently. 
EDUCATE FOR DIVERSITY 


TI also like to think that, as modern edu- 
tors and university graduates, we can ad- 
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dress ourselves to the substantial task of 
fitting human beings for life in a world 
which has, quite suddenly, crystallized into 
a single community. 

Our task, in short, is to educate for di- 
versity—for living usefully on a planet 
where people have histories and ideas dif- 
ferent from our own. 

I want to suggest that that ideal of edu- 
cation which has stirred the hearts of most 
of us here is just the ideal which is needed 
for the health of this diversified world com- 
munity. And I hope to make the further, 
smaller point that this same ideal of edu- 
cation possesses even a third face; and it is 
the ideal of a democratic republic like our 
own United States. 


NEW CHALLENGES 


Tf this seems like a lot of talk about gov- 
ernment for what purports to be a speech on 
education, I would like to remind you that 
this university which we all love and sister 
institutions in all other States of our Nation 
implies a special relationship to govern- 
ment—the Government would help with the 
education of the masses, and the masses 
would then be better fitted to help with the 
Government. 

But our mutual obligations have not been 
discharged by complete success. In the next 
generation the Government of the United 
States faces a host of brandnew challenges, 
and, as always, it is up to us to fit ourselves 
and our students to meet them. 


EDUCATION IS A MOOD 


Before I can hold up these challenges, I 
must bow to the academic inevitable and 
define my terms. Minimally defined, I sup- 
pose that for me education is the establish- 
ment of a mood, the functioning process 
by which society seeks to recreate itself, not 
as it is, but as it desires to be. 


EDUCATION*-SOCIETY GAP 


Usually, the gap between a society’s aspira- 
tions and its performance is so large that 
valid doubts arise that education—which, 
among other things, is the seedbed of as- 
pirations—trelates at all to social reality. 
When the split between education and so- 
ciety progresses far enough, the educated 
man is declared by a large part of society to 
be good for nothing. It is said he doesn’t 
know how to do anything; and, insofar as he 
is tolerated at all, he is taken for a sort of 
Druid, who has spent years in the forests 
conning ancient towers and communing 
with the spirits; a dangerous magician; a 
man in league with dark powers, prone to 
unpredictable seizures of nerves. Enough of 
this image persists that, today, if a Ph. D. 
wants a part-time job as a gas station at-~ 
tendant he is well advised to keep his aca- 
demic honors to himself, 


FEARS DICTATE VAWUES 


But sometimes the reality of society is 
brought into harmony with its needs and 
its insights, and in these cases education 
becomes the principal means to protect that 
harmony from the slings and arrows of an 
outrageous fortune. Consider the Spartans, 
& master race, outnumbered by the back- 
ward farmers on whose labor they survived. 
It was a state with a strong boundary psy- 
chology; and, like all people behind fences, 
the Spartans let their fears dictate their 
values. The highest premiums were put on 
seamless unity, on absolute loyalty to buddy 
and city-state, on obedience, courage, and 
dash in battle—all the normal features of a 
historical trap, where but a handful of 
faultlessly disciplined young males stand 
between empire and extinction. 

For a few generations ‘s educational 
system brilliantly met the state’s peculiar 
needs, and with such esthetic cleanness of 
line, that an immortal impression was cre- 
ated in the minds of political theorists and 
would-be social engineers. 
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SPARTANS UNARMED 


And so the ideal of employing education as 
the shaper of youth into willing tools for the 
designs of the rulers of the state has sur- 
vived in one form or another. But it is only 
fair to add that time has revealed at least 
three major flaws in the Spartan system. 
First, it was not geared for subtle trials of 
conscience: Outside their own city, Spartan 
officials were notoriously the most corrupt 
and easily bribed of all the Greeks. Second, 
the Spartan system was a rigid system; Spar- 
tan power was destroyed by the new tactics 
of Epaminondas, not tactics of devilish in- 
genuity, but unconventional enough to con- 
fuse and defeat the Spartan array. Third, al- 
though the pure simplicity of the Spartan 
system has been admired, and yearned after, 
by disciplinarians in state and school for 
thousands of years, it was not a lovable sys- 
tem. No one, save the Spartans themselves, 
ever regretted the decision of the Battle of 
Leuctra. Ido not think it unfair to say that 
these flaws, in One shape or another, have 
dogged every historical attempt to imitate 
the Spartan way of life. 

If our hypothesis that. a nation’s educa- 
tional system is a reflection of a nation’s 
image of itself is correct, we should expect 
to find that the American educational sys- 
tem reflects in large part the spirit of the 
basic documents of the American Republic: 
The Constitution, Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the writings of the Founding Fathers. 


THE SMALL FLAME 


The American philosophy—that the per- 
sonality of the community resides in its in- 
dividuals, not in a state-idol—did not spring 
out of the air, but on the contrary can ex- 
hibit a history going back to a small flame 
lit in sixth century Athens. Though the 
light was dimmed for a thousand years after 
the fall of Rome, it was rekindled in western 
Europe at the Renaissance, and finally won 
its present dominion over a good part of the 
world as one legacy of the scientific and 
political revolutions of the 18th century. 


THE HUMAN ANIMAL 


What the American Founding Fathers 
gleaned from this tradition was a sophisti- 
cated philosophy of the nature of the human 
animal. This philosophy starts, not with the 
conspicuous fact that every man is full of 
conceits, faults, and delusions, but that he 
is a living collection of natural rights and 
& prospective harvest of reasonable deeds and 
indeed virtue which it is the privilege of the 
teacher to discover and develop. We are 
always hard put to give this miscellaneous 
premise @ sound name. But the hypothesis 
inevitably rests-on the twin pillars of a cen- 
‘ tral doubt and a central faith. 


ULTIMATE DECENCY 


The doubt is'a doubt of the power of the 
human soul and mind. No man, and no 
group of men, we believe, will ever be 50 
good, so wise, so disinterested that we can 
afford to submit passively to their total 
judgments, to give blind obedience to their 
programs, their values, their decisions. 

Parallel to this doubt is the central faith; 
faith in the ultimate decency and poten- 
tiality of man. The average man, we say, 
has strong reasons to want to be happy and 
to want to be good; and the average man 
knows that to achieve happiness and good- 
ness he must-in some degree exercise his in- 
telligence and control his passions. There- 
fore, we have no choice but to confide the 
fortunes of society and the state, and the ac- 
cumulated treasuries of man’s knowledge and 
experience, to the freeman. Education for 
freedom thus becomes more than a matter 
of philosophical preference. It becomes part 
of the total survival mechanism of a demo- 
cratic society. 
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THE TERRIBLE RISKS 


What has always struck partisans or 
quasi-partisans of the perfectly trained man 
as perilous and intolerable about the demo- 
cratic ideal are the terrible risks it runs. It 
is so neat to have a Lycurgus or a Richelieu 
to write down once for all the basic law of 
the community, to suppress dissent, to train 
up each member of the group in the same 
duties and beliefs his father and grandfather 
were trained in, to predetermine his exact 
place within the great mass. 


NO GREATER RISK 


Tt is only fair to note that a good many 
of these risks are real. A democratic educa- 
tional system does run the same kinds of 
risk that a democratic political system 
does—risks are built into both. Indeed, we 
believe as a matter of doctrine that thére is 
no greater risk than the attempt to elimi- 
nate risk. In a minor way we have to run 
the risk that a well-born sophomore; will 
leave Harvard and spend the next 2 years 
in a pool hall, or he may persuade his father 
that he can acquire more know-how on a 
roulette table in Majorca or Sicily than in 
the laboratories of Cambridge or New Haven. 
He might even end up as a member of the 
beat generation reading his immortal poetry 
in a night club in San Francisco. Is this 
education? Well, the boy may turn out to 
be a minor poet. Or he may turn out to be 
@ public nuisance. Either way, there is no 
way of taking the gamble out of education. 


WE TAKE THE CHANCE 
There is another major risk in democratic 


-education. This is the American practice of 


exposing our students to experience—expos- 
ing them, if you will, to thieves, anarchists, 
Fascists, Communists, suicides, and hyp- 
ocrites (to characterize only a sample of 
the world’s great poets) as well as exposing 
them to men like Abraham Lincoln and Al- 
bert Schweitzer. We run the risk—often a 
grave one—of imparting appetites which for 
one reason or another our citizens should 
never, or will never, be able to indulge. We 
are even now producing a crowd whose ca- 
pacities fall so short of their fancies that 
a sort of mass schizophrenia infects a whole 
generation. 
THE MALCONTENTS 


To the antagonistic observer of the demo- 
cratic system it sometimes appears that we 
American educators almost set out delib- 
erately to rear up beat generations, or mal- 
contents, alcoholics, and radicals. Of course, 
this is nonsense. But what we do have to 
keep fresh in our minds is that the Ameri- 
can Constitution ‘specifically protects the 


individual’s right to be an alcoholic or a - 


radical, if he does not menace the same rights 
of others, and that so long as these rights 
are protected there will always be a small 
number of our youth who openly want to 
practice them. 


. THE MODERN SPARTANS 


Not for a moment do I recommend com- 
placency over this prospect. These people, 
many of them, are the failures of our edu- 
cational system: We should do what we can 
to ferret out the causes of these failures and, 
if possible, make repairs. Bait we should 
not set as our goal the framing of a system 
where failure is inconceivable. Infallibility 
is not among the qualities with which an 
omnipotent Creator endowed the human 
race; and those present-day incarnations of 
Sparta which pride themselves on monolithic 
victories over the frailties of the human 
spirit have failed far more profoundly, in 
their own way, than ever we have. 

Today, as always, democratic education is 
challenged by modern Spartans, and this 
challenge has taken two forms, nationalism 
and specialism, 
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FREEDOM OF ERASMUS 


As everyone knows, nationalism began to 
play the lion’s role in Europe around the 
year 1500. By a freak the generation of 
Martin Luther and Henry VIII also gave 
birth to the most articulate and attractive 
scholar of the order now in its death throes, 
the famous translator and philosopher, 
Erasmus of Rotterdam. 

Erasmus started out life in the Middle 
Ages, when a man might criticize the wrongs 
and abuses that he saw around him—if he 
cared to look—without being held for a 
traitor or a heretic, But the comparatively 
generous Middle Ages passed on before 
Erasmus did. He lived to see his best friend, 
Thomas More, killed by that overwhelming 
specimen of new monarchy, King Henry VIII, 
for refusing to concede that Henry was Pope 
of England; and if Erasmus had lived a little 
longer he would have seen his own works 
placed on the prohibited list. Erasmus never 
could understand, never could forgive, the 
motives of the men who were bringing these 
changes to pass. He had a very acute sense 
of what Europe was losing; the giant, loose- 
hinged community, from Sweden to Italy, 
from Austria to Ireland, which a man like 
himself might traverse from end to end and 


‘never be more than a few hours away from 


a familiar college or monastery and a shared 
faith and tongue. 

Erasmus always believed—what I suppose 
we all believe—that if people only knew 
more, would occupy themselves more with 
study and contemplation, then this faction, 
anger and acid, this greed and hate and bit- 
terness would be swallowed up in the sweet 
delights of understanding. 

It is interesting that most of the human- 
ists of the 16th and 17th centuries de- 
tested the germs of nationalism and the 
germs of science, which came along at the 
same time. When, in 1550, the humanist 
movement won a not-too-temporary victory 
at Oxford, all the mathematical books were 
thrown out of the college libraries along 
with the scholgstics. 

THE SCIENTIST CARRIES US 

In our time not only have we learned to 
trust science, but we lean heavily upon it 
and—I hope you agree with me—a bit too 
undiscriminatingly. I am not going to at- 
tack science for science is only the given 
name of the most powerful and profitable in- 


. tellectual adventures of the past 300 or 400 


years. Pontiacs, polymers, and penicillin 
are the fringe benefits of this adventure. 
What really counts, however, are the in- 
sights into the structure of the universe 
which Aristotle, for one, would have given 
his whole crab collection for, along with 
his metaphysics. « But on the way to 
apotheosis the scientist has tended to be- 
come something more, and something less, 
than a potent philosopher. By concentrat- 
ing his range of study, by progressively re- 
fining the methodology. of which he is so 
proud, the scientist has advanced from 
philosophy to social revolutions, one after 
the other—which make those of Caesar and 
Robespierre, Rousseau, and Marx, look like 
dumbshows. With each deeper level of 
he discovers newer, greater 
and sq he is tempted further and 
further and further. And because of the 
unprecedented dynamism of his work he 
has carried a good part of the academic com- 
munity along with him. 
MAN’S DUTY 
At this point we educators have the right 
to intervene. For it is our conviction—and 
on this ground we shake hands with a 
mighty host from Socrates and St. Augus- 
tine to Erasmus and the Founding Fathers— 
it is our conviction that a man’s duty to 
life is not exhausied when he has mastered 
his craft, his business, or his science. 
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Especially in a republic,‘a man Is a citizen 
in addition to whatever else he is. Neither 
indifference nor impatience vetoes that com- 
mitment. 

THE RUPTURED TIES 


Just as nationalism ruptured the bonds 
which held together men of different re- 
gions, so specialization has ruptured the 
ties which once held together men of dif- 
ferent disciplines. The academic commu- 
nity has become like a group of glandular 
cells scattered through the tissues of a huge 
body, each secreting its own hormone in- 
dependently, not realizing that it is the sum 
of all these hormones, reacting together, 
which motors the whole. Among other 
things, it is common to find scholars who 
have no feeling that it is part of their duty 
to shepherd their mental offspring. Look 
for example, what happened during the 
thirties; when a team of German rocket 
engineers descended from Herman Oberth 
placed themselves and their apparatus at the 
service of a homicidal lunatic. Nor did 
these men appear to have objected to this 
exploitation; whether the V2s blasted a 
practice target in the North Sea wastes or 
an ancient, lovely town in England was a 
matter of indifference to them. Now, of 
course, some of them are working for our 
own Department of Defense, on the weapons 
we want. I hope they and we are happier 
than when they worked for Hitler and 
Himmler. 


IN THE AMERICAN MODE 


Meanwhile, there are those who fee] that 
the inroads to science are too important to 
be harnessed to the cause of human extinc- 
tion. At least a few of our most prominent 
scientists refuse to have anything whatever 
te do with ultimate power used against 
people. We can understand this position 
even if we do not agree with it. Another 
influential party within the scientists exists 
who remain almost morbidly conscious of 
the incalculable forces which they are un- 
leashing and of the social responsibility, 
which they—as the pioneers—must bear. 
This is a very good attitude, in my opinion, 
for the scientist is without question the most 
vigorous of our educated men in his social 
effects, and it is vital that he conduct him- 
self as an educated man in the American, 
rather than tne Spartan mode. 


WHAT DO WE SEE? 


At this point I hope that some of the 
diabolical logic I tried to muster for these 
remarks is creeping out from between the 
digressions and cementing them together. 

And now the time has come: What is the 
kind of world community we want, and ex- 
pect? When we look around us, trying to 
find a few universals on which to start the 
long climb toward sanity, trying to forecast 
the form of a mankind at some measureaf 
peace with itself, what do we see? 

DEAR AIR OF FREEDOM 

What the world community must be, what 
we must do our best to help it become, is a 
place safe for its differences, a place which 
protects the natural right of the individual 
to grow and to smell the dear air of freedom 
if he wants it and deserves it. Most cer- 
tainly, the world community must not be an 
arena for world anarchy or lawlessness, It 
must be made reasonably safe and fit for 
human life. The unity of the world com- 
munity must not be based on a dogma, but 
on & mood, a humanistic mood, a mood of 
patience, wisdom, tolerance, zest for the 
progress and triumphs of the human animal; 
the love of ideas, the love of initiative, and 
the love of life. 

ERASMUS’ IDEAL 

This call for a return to Erasmus’ ideal of 
p of intelligence is also a call for a 
to the ideals of the Founding Fathers 
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of the American Republic, wno dreamed of 
a state where definite limits constrained the 
degree of commitment to the distinctions of 
religion, race, and class. No man must kill 
or even injure a fellow countryman, because 
he is rich, because he is an atheist or a 
zealot or because he is alien. It is now the 
human duty of Americans to embrace as 
members of their community not just fellow 
Americans but human beings around the 
globe. 

This enormous expansion of the American 
ideal will not harm it; it will transfigure it. 
It is the natural fulfillment for which in- 
numerable great men of the past gave their 
lives—the natural infiowing, like that of 
three tributaries to a great river, of three 
traditions into. ome which carries on the 
traffic of the future; the political beliefs and 
spiritual strength of the Founding Fathers, 
the ethical presumptions of the humanists, 
and our own democratic philosophy of edu- 
cation. These streams ere not only compat- 
ible one with the other, and with the shape 
of the world tocome. They zre indissolubly 
associated. 

Our present determination is to build 
ourselves into a position of scientific and 
military parity with Russia, and personally 
I share the conviction that as of this mo- 
ment this is important. Bui what will we 
do when we get there? 

No marvels of technology---no great bases 
carved out of Greenland glaciers, no new 
models of bombs or tables of organization of 
the joint chiefs or crewless submarines that 
automatically fire wingless rockets at unseen 
targets—none of these things, wonderful as 
they are, compares with the wise self-com- 
mand, which prevents the same bombs from 
falling on the tender skin of our own green 
earth. This, I submit, is the legitimate aim 
of education in the modern world. These 
days, it may not always be easy for us to 
make the big and necessary commitments. 
For in today’s unfamilia: historical terrain, 
government does not always move straight 
toward those objectives we’ve been outlining 
here; indeed, government sometimes thinks 
we educators should fcilow its lead instead 
of correcting its lead. But our post is not 
in the rear; that is not where we do the 
most good; it is our fate to stick our necks 
way out and keep them out. 

THE DIVINE sP~rk 

It is not our business, 1 think, to produce 
happy people or people who believe in big 
families, or even, in the end, people who be- 
lieve that the U.S. Constitution is the last 
word in political theory, or give pat answers 


to any of life’s real probiems. It is educa- 
tion’s business to shape a decisively influen- 
tial community of people, around the world, 


who can and do talk io each other, who 
have enough sense to see the other fellow’s 
sense, enough knowledge to acknowledge 
their own ignorance, and who guard the 
continuity of history and the divine spark 
in man from the dark legions of chaos. 





Education and the Space Age 


—_——— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to address myself to a crisis that 
exists in this country. The crisis is in 
the field of education. I need not dwell 
on the role of a good, sound educational 
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system in assuring the future of any na- 
tion. It is vitally important. History 
bears out the fact that this importance 
has long been recognized and taken into 
acount in the formulation of. national 
policies. Nations that have achieved 
greatness in the world scene have looked 
closely to their educational process and 
have drawn heavily on it to maintain 
that greatness. This is the lesson of 
history. We must heed this lesson. So 
it must be with our Nation. 

Yet, as we play our present part on the 
stage of history, I fear we are not heed- 
ing history’s lesson. We have reached 
greatness. What remains, then, is to 
maintain this hard-earned status. Only 
since the turn of this century has the 
United States been reckoned as a great 
world power. Yet today—a scant half- 
century later—we are facing a test of 
not merely whether we can continue to 
be a great nation but whether we shall 
continue to exist at all. In the face of 
this test we are not accepting the 
friendly, free advice of history—and of 
commonsense—that it is on the solid 
education of our young that we shall 
stand or fall. 

Recently those of us who are on the 
Appropriations Committee had the priv- 
ilege of hearing testimony on this sub- 
ject by Adm. Hyman Rickover. Admiral 
Rickover has devoted a great deal of time 
to the study of this problem. In his tes- 
timony before our committee he gave 
ample demonstration that he is an ex- 
tremely well versed and astute observer 
of the educational systems and trends in 
the world today. 

What Admiral Rickover had to say 
about our educational system as com- 
pared with that of the Soviet Union was 
both startling and alarming. Most of 
us have for a long time been inclined to 
believe without serious question the 
popular allegation that our schools are 
the best in the world. It is only natural 
that we should do this. It is compatible 
with our national pride to believe it, 
However, after Admiral Rickover con- 
cluded his report it was apparent, at 
least to me, that the simple truth is that 
our educational system has room and 
considerable need for improvement. In 
this age—the space age—this is a seri- 
ous thing to have to say. Yet it is true. 
We must accept this fact and alert our- 
selves to the danger it holds for the 
future of our Nation. ‘ 

Awareness is the first step in the neces- 
sary direction. How many of us knew 
that at the time when Russia was spend- 
ing over 10 percent of her national in- 
come on education, we were spending 
but 3 percent? I certainly did not. 
How many in this country were aware 
that while some 10 million Russians are 
studying English, a scant several thoue 
sand Americans are studying Russian? 
Admiral Rickover says that in 1957 the 
Russians had 1,475,000 scientific and 
professional people—we had 1,330,000. 
This is about a 10-percent imbalance in 
favor of the Soviets. But how many of 
us know about the comparative rates of 
progress in the field of education? First, 
the graduate of the Russian secondary 
school is the educational equivalent of 
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our student entering junior year of col- 
lege; second, in education, their rate of 
— is increasing at 6 to 7 percent 

a year; ours at 3 to 4 percent. Conse- 
quently we are not only behind in levels 
of achievement but we are losing ground. 
We are, in short, being smartly out- 
stripped. This could cost us our very 
existence. 

I could go on at great, great length on 
this subject. I shall not do so. What I 
would like to do, by way~of concluding, 
is to leave for due consideration a few 
pertinent thoughts. In doing this I 
quote Admiral Rickover: 

‘,, We must not permit anyone else to have 
a higher rate of education than we. It 
could lead to great national danger. Rus- 
sia has a standard of living about one-third 
that of ours. Yet in terms of their national 
product they devote more than twice what 
we do to education. So, all factors con- 
sidered, the support they give to education 
represents a national effort several times 
as great as ours, 

We ought, first of all, to disabuse our- 
selves of the quaint notion that we were 
ahead of all the world in providing public 
education. 

The paradox is that the more educated 
we are, the better does our system of gov- 
ernment function, yet we are not doing all 
that is possible to become educated. On the 
other hand, the more educated the Russians 
are, the more the present regime is internally 
subjected to criticism, no matter how 
strong it may become externally; yet the 
Russians are doing all they can. 


I do not say these things as a doom 
prophet. I say them in the hope that we 
may alert ourselves as a nation and rise 
_to meet the problem with a solid, con- 
structive front. I say to all my country- 
men: “Ponder these things well, Ameri- 
ca. Ponder them and move forward with 
dispatch and with the firm resolution 
and undeniable determination that only 

‘a free people united in purpose can 
achieve.” 

Our effort to stay on top in education 
should be concentrated in three major 
fields. 

(a) Give adequate financial support 
for both school construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

(b) Strive for increased excellence in 
both science and the humanities. We 
cannot survive the struggle by abandon- 
ing the ideas and principles which have 
made us great. 

(c) Take positive and effective means 
-to support and maintain the private edu- 
cational system of the country alongside 
.the public system. Private education is 
essential to progress in providing some 
measure of competition in teaching ex- 
cellence and some measure of building 
cost analysis. 

Private education is a natural heritage 
that gave this country a noble start. 
Examples such as Yale and Harvard and 
others bear this out. Private education 





exercised at considerable cost and hard- 
ship. It is my firm belief that in con- 
junction, with an aid to education bill— 
we make specific provision to assist the 


much with so little. 
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Report to the People of the Sixth District 
of Michigan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


: OF MICHIGAN 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
each year I send to the people of Michi- 
gan’s Sixth District a summary of the 
major legislative actions taken or not 
taken during the congressional session. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include my report on the 
ist session of the 86th Congress, which 
follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOvSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 1959. 
As in a football game, this is now the 


‘half-time for the 86th Congress, a breather 
eto review what's 


happened to date, as well 
as to look ahead. 

The first session has been primarily occu- 
pied with labor reform legislation and budg- 
et problems. In both, final action was con- 
trolled by the outspoken demands of Ameri- 
can citizens, evidence of the responsiveness 
of our Government to the wil) of its people. 
For your convenience I have summarized 
major legislative activity as concisely as pos- 
sible in this final report. 

For the third year, I plan to take my mo-~- 
bile office throughout our district and expect 
to be in your area. My schedule will be 
published in your local paper. If you have 
@ problem or would like to discuss legislative 
matters, I hope you'll drop by. No appoint- 
ment is necessary and everyone is welcome, 

With my best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
, CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 





LABOR REFORM 


No single issue created as much contro- 
versy and public response as labor reform 
legislation. 

In the closing rush of the 85th Congress 
last year, a weak reform bill was brought 
before the House under a parliamentary 
manéuver permitting no amendments and 
limiting debate to only 40 minutes, The bill 
was defeated in the hope that more effective 
legislation could be enacted by the next Con- 


After months of indecision, Congress was 
at last prodded into action by the American 
people. With days for debate—rather than 
40 minutes—the House voted 229 to 201 to 
substitute the Landrum-Griffin bill for the 
milder version brought to the floor by the 
Labor Committee. Support grew and by 
time for final ‘Tolicall the bill won approval 
by the decisive majority of 303 to 125. In 
one of the longest conferences in legislative 
history the conferees worked to reconcile 
the differences between the Senate and 
House bills. The bill they reported was ham- 
mered out in the strong image of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin measure. The conference re- 
port was accepted by overwhelming votes—in 
the Senate, 95-2; in the House 352-52—and 
signed into law. September 14. 

Its major provisions 

A bill of rights for union members to help 
them control their own unions and keep 
racketeers out. This includes secret ballot, 
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transactions (including loans) and the work- 
ings of union constitutions and bylaws. 

Requires reports on trusteeships. 

Closes the “no man’s land” gap between 
Federal and State jurisdiction by giving 
States authority over small business labor 
disputes now rejected by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Deals effectively with “hot cargo” agree- 
ments. 

Closes loopholes on secondary boycotts. 

Prohibits “blackmail” type of organiza- 
tional picketing. 


THE 1960 BUDGET 


Last January the President submitted a 
budget calling for expenditures of just over 
$77 billion, with expected revenues of $77.1 
billion—a surplus of $70 million for fiscal 
1960. 

The intervening conflict over fiscal policy 
persisted until the daylight hours (6:22 
a.m.) of September 15, when Congress ad- 
journed. The President’s demand for fiscal 
integrity repeatedly clashed head-on with the 
many spending programs advocated by the 
majority leadership. The deep concern of 
the American people over Government spend- 
ing—as expressed by thousands and thou- 
sands of letters—strengthened the drive for 
a balanced budget. The real key to the Presi. 
dent's generally acknowledged success, how- 
ever, was his bold use of his veto power. 

Twice he returned housing bills, resulting 
finally in passage of a third. and acceptable 
measure. His first veto of the public works 
appropriation bill was upheld by a single 
vote, but, for the first time, Congress over- 
rode his veto of a second bill which retained 
the 67 unbudgeted projects to which he ob- 
jected, 

Public sentiment and the tmminence of 
further vetoes combined as an influence 
for economy. The result was a victory for 
financial responsibility. 


OTHER MAJOR LEGISLATION 


Hawaiian statehood: Early action to make 
Hawaii our 50th State. 

Excise taxes: Again extended wartime tax 
rates on autos, corporations, liquor, and to- 
bacco; scheduled repeal of local telephone tax 
and 50-percent reduction in passenger travel 
tax for next July 1. House (but not Senate) 
passed bill to cut the cabaret tax from 20 
percent to 10 percent. 

Highway construction: To finance program 
without drastic curtailment, gas tax was 
raised 1 cent a galion until June 1961; for 8 
years thereafter one-half of the 10-percent 
auto excise tax was tarmarked for highways. 

Draft: Because of continued cold war pres~ 
sures,. the Universal Military Training Act 
was extended another 4 years, until 1963. 

Veterans’ pensions: New formula for deter- 
mining pensions of veterans with non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities and their widows 
and children. Substitutes a different and 
more equitable principle, based upon need; 
current pensions not adversely affected. 

Mutual security: Program of military and 
economic aid to our allies was continued 
after the President's requests were reduced 
by $700 million. 

Small business: Increased the revolving 
fund for loan to small businesses by $75 
million. 

Housing: After two vetoes, a more limited 
bill was presented and passed. Among other 
provisions, this action continued FHA au- 
thority to make h loans. 

National debt: Again, the debt ceiling had 
to be raised * * * to $285 billion perma- 
nently, $296 billion temporarily. 

Debt financing: To avoid inflationary pres- 
sures of short-term financing, the President 
requested authority to increase interest on 
savings and long-term bonds. Congresé 
rafsed rates on savings bonds only. 

TVA: The Tennessee Valley Authority wes 
authorized to issue $750 million worth of 
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bonds for expansion and improvement of its 
power-producing facilities. Because of sub- 
sidy and tax advantage, TVA continues to 
attract industry to its area. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Despite one of the longest sessions for 
several years, many important issues remain 
Unresolved. Here are a few: 

Wheat surpluses: Another version of 
higher price supports and controls which led 
te wheat overproduction was passed, and 
vetoed. Congress acted neither to override 
nor to present an alternative bill. The 
vetoed measure would have increased price 
supports from 75 to 90 percent of parity and 
reduced wheat acreage by 25 percent. In his 
veto message, the President pointed out that 
from. 1954 to 1958 acreage was reduced. 25 
percent but yield per acre increased 30 per- 
cent because the poorest land is retired and 
better production methods are concentrated 
on the remainder. In the absence of new 
and better legislation, the old program— 
ceiling on long-term Government bonds as 
effect. 

Debt financing: Failed to lift the interest 
ceiling on long-term Government bonds as 
urged by the President. Request is sure to 
come again next year. 

Civil rights: A rider extending the Civil 
Rights Commission for 2 years, was attached 
to the mutual security bill, but the real 
showdown was put off until next year. 

. Depressed areas: The Senate-passed bill re- 
ported. by House Committee and awaits 
action. 

wederal aid to education: A House bill was 
approved by committee but not acted upon. 

Tax reform. A study of the Federal in- 
come tax structure starts this fall with the 
possibility that legislation will be presented 
next year. 

Obscene mail: A bill to aid in enforcement 
of ‘postal laws against this growing threat 
Was pasred by the House, no action by 
Senate. 
: PUBLIC PROJECTS 

Included in the military construction ap- 
propriation bill was $551,000 for an Army 
Reserve Center in Flint. Other progress this 
year: working plans are being drawn up for 
the major remodeling and expansion of the 
Lansing Federal building, new postal facili- 
ties have been or will be built in Lansing 
(East Michigan Avenue branch), Brighton, 
Swartz Creek, and Webberville. 


COMMITTEE WORK 


While floor action is often colorful, the 
real spade work is done by the various com- 
mittees. Dealing with the vital problems 
of keeping our Nation militarily strong, my 
new assignment on the Armed Services 
Committee has been stimulating and re- 
warding. Some 50 bills considered by the 
Committee were passed by the House and 
either -enacted into law or await Senate 
action when Congress reconvenes. Included 
among them were the draft extension, au- 
thorization for military construction, re- 
serve matters, and many others>essential to 
the giant task of keeping the United States 
strong enough to deter aggression and to re- 


_ sist i ever necessary 


+ if a 
To gain background for this complex job, 


I have inspected many facets of our defense 


Most important was a tour of 


estern and Berlin during Easter 


 -gecess at the height of the Berlin crisis. I 
have cruised underwater aboard the atomic 


-» gubmiarine Skate (not under the Polar cap), 


in our military jets, and also visited 
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needy or disaster-stricken areas of the world. 

In addition to Armed Services, I was ap~ 
pointed to the House Administration Com- 
mittee, which does the housekeeping for the 
House of Representatives. 

SOME RANDOM NOTES 

Voting record: During this session I had 
@ voting record of 98 percent. Votes missed 
were excused beca of official business. 

Congress itself: With the entry of Alaska 
and Hawaii into the Union, the 86th Con- 
gress has a full House of 437 seats with 
one vacancy. 

The Democrats have a heavy majority: 


Senate: 


_Republicans__....-.----- a 
House: 


Following the 1960 census tere wil! be a 
reapportionment. Thirteen States are ex- 
pected to lose seats and seven, including 
Michigan, to gain. - Population growth will 
probably give us 2 more seats in the 1962 
election, making a total of 20 for Michigan. 

Some statistics: A total of 13,837 measures 
were introduced in the House and Senate, sf 
which 385 were enacted into Public Law. 
Those not acted upon may be considered next 
session. To report the debate and proceed- 
ings of the sessidn, the ConcrEssIONAL Rrec- 
orp, including the Appendix, conisined 
26,444 pages, some 40 million words. 

Visitors: Since January over 600 visitors 
from home stopped by our Washington office. 
You’re always welcome. 


Khrushchev’s Brand of Coexistence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Premier Khrushchev constantly uses the 
word “coexistence.” He talks about 
peaceful coexistence. If I read the his- 
tory of the last 15 years correctly, the 
Communist doctrine of coexistence is a 
one-sided doctrine which permits the 
Communists to take over eastern Euro- 
pean countries, to launch a war in 
Korea, and to put the screws on in Ber- 
lin. This one-sided doctrine of coexist- 
ence criticizes the United States for 
maintaining troops in Berlin, for help- 

the South Koreans to defend them- 
ves, and for participating in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

One of the most thoug.:tiul state- 
ments that has come to my attention 
recently on the subject of Communist 
coexistence is a memorandum prepared 
by Dr. Michael J. Deutch, a distingushed 
consulting engineer whose office is here 
in Washington. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the memoran- 
dum “Observations on the Peaceful Co- 
existence Offensive,” written by Dr. 
Deutch be inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the memo- 


randum was ordered to be 
the Recorp, a9 follows: —* 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PEACEFUL’ COEXISTENCE 
OFFENSIVE 


(By Michael J. Deutch) 


While stating that peaceful coexistence is 
inevitable, Khrushchev’s article points up a 
new struggle for which we are ill equipped: 
Peaceful competition between two worlds in 
a precarious balance of power, 

I 


K’s coexistence presupposes “an obligation 
on the part of both sides to desist from 
violating each other’s territorial integrity 
and sovereignty under any. pretext whatso- 
ever, * * * particularly not with the object 
of altering their system of government.” 

The Soviets are happy with their Socialist 
satellite system,;and they have inside means 
of gaining predominance in other people’s 
territories—by subversion (even to the ex- 
tent of bypassing the local Communist par- 
ties) that needs to capitalize only on dis- 
content. In those newly independent 
states—which are founded on a doubtful 
economic base—and of uncertain economic 
progress, there is bound to be growing dis- 
content among the hungry, and idle masses, 
“Peaceful competition does not at all de- 
mand abandonment of the ideological con- 
flict,” warns Khrushchev, and if he succeeds 
in. inspiring some admiration for the eco- 
nomic development progress in the Soviet 
orbit, spontaneous revolutions can blossom 
out freely. “ 

rz 


“The main thing is to keep to the position 
of ideological principles without resorting to 
arms in order to prove that one is right.” 
He obviously intends to keep in a state of 
constant ideological ferment the unstable 
fringes of the Western World, until spon- 
taneous ideological combustion throws them 
into his camp. ; 

On page 5 he says that: “We believe that 
ultimately that system will be victorious 
which will offer the nitions greater oppor- 
tunities for improving their material and 
spiritual life. It is precisely socialism that 
creates unprecedently great prospects for the 
inexhaustilL:e creative enthusiasm of the 
masses, for a genuine flourishing of science 
and culture, for the realization of ‘man’s 
dream of a happy life, a life without desti- 
tute and unemployed people, of a happy 
childhood, and tranquil old age, of the reali- 
zation of the most audacious and ambitious 
human projects, of man’s right to create in 
a truly free manner in the interests of the 
people.” 

This is an aspiration that cannot be talked 
down in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, maybe 
not even in Latin America. A continuation 
of our policy to preserve the status quo and 
advocate “gradual progress through sound 
capital formation” is bound to leave cracks 
that the Communists could penetrate. This 
may also prove for the United States a chal- 
lenge even more costly than the defense pro- 
gram of the last decade. To the United 
States, committed to a sound budget and 
convinced that the fight against commu- 
nism may bleed us white any return to give- 
away programs is impossible. The failure of 
our foreign aid program and the repeated re- 
assurances to public opinion as to our good 
defense posture makes it very difficult for the 
administration to sell an aggressive world- 
wide program to our people. 


rir 


“The new alinemént of international forces 
which has developed since World War II 
makes a new world war no longer inevitable 
for the Soviet Union,” says Mr. K. Obvi- 
ously, he counts on the newly mdependent 
states of Asia and Africa to 
shield for the Soviet Union; 
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roll back communism or liberate his satel- 
lites. 

While EK insists that a choice of systems 
“will be decided (peacefully) only by the 
people of each country,” he can continue to 
disrupt the balance, from time to time, by 
careful exhibition of the progress realized 
in the Soviet orbit. It is quite certain that 
the Soviet Union is going to increase its ide- 
ological and economic penetration in the 
“yacuum areas” of the most underdeveloped 
areas. With a very small expenditure in 
money and in primitive technology, the So- 
viets can achieve a spectacular impact on the 
masses, after the West falls to fulfill their 
expectations, and the local rulers lose 
or prove to be rulers as unbearable as the 
colonial powers, or become unable to safe- 
guard the independence of these shaky 
states. 

The predicament we are faced with is both 
economic and technological: 

Only a slower rate of economic growth 
and constant budget reduction at home can 
achieve the administration's objective of a 


‘ rollback in the wage and price spiral. On 


the other hand, only in times of accelerated 
growth, in a climate of prosperous business 
and full employment, is there’! any hope of 
making the American people accept the 
sacrifice of a long-term worldwide, dynamic 
economic offensive. An administration 
elected on a conservative, status-quo plat- 
form cannot preach the people to adopt 
novel, overexpansionist policies which may 
result in redistribution of wealth at home. 

The technological difficulty we are faced 
with is that our American investments 
abroad, our engineering skills, and the 
scale of our production know-how is geared 
to the conditions of industrially developed 
markets, and not always suited to the needs 
created by the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions in Asia and Africa. I doubt that 
Harrison & Abramovitz, or Webb & Knapp, 
are competent to design, build, and operate 
a low-cost housing project made of thatched 
huts. Nor do General Electric or Baldwin- 
Lima have the know-how to set up small 
cottage industries in Zamboanga—and do 
this without overhead, with only minute 
capital investment, no labor-saving de- 
vices—and at the same time train local pop- 
ulation in skills that have been taken for 
granted already among the first settlers in 
America. In Kaboul or Muscat, kerosene 
plants of an 1895 Soviet design may be as 
impressive as huge petroleum refineries of 
‘the latest American design. Are we insti- 
tutionally equipped for this new challenge in 
no time? 

* Iv: 

K reveals that it is the successful intelli- 
gence and propaganda activities in West 
Berlin that are really him. He 
wants a foothold in West Berlin, but is not 
ready to go to war; et eee 
gram stated as yet. 

v 


E stresses that the United States should 
understand the irrevocable fact that the 


objectives of Soviet policy have not 


with the death of Stalin is obvious here,~ ple 


even though the timing and tactics may 
now have changed. The party line now 
stresses that the cold war has cost both sides 
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K. even reveals the price tag on the time 
concession he offers to the West: 

“The policy of peaceful coexistence should 
receive a firm foundation only with increase 
of intensive and absolutely unrestricted in- 
ternational trade. All barriers in interna- 
tional trade must be removed.” 

“He needs this time himself, to satisfy at 


least part of the growing clamor for consumer 


goods behind the Iron Curtain. His advances 
in weaponry, the prestige that he is gaining 
with the t visits, and the prospect 
of stimulating Russia’s and Red China’s 
growth through “free international trade” 
make him willing to sell—and buy—some 
time. 

Free trade is apt to create problems. The 
U.S. economy already suffering from over- 
capacity—is bound to grow slower from now 
on. There will be more unemployment, 
more dislocations in some of our old-line in- 
dustries, and the ECM and Latin American 
industrialization gather steam. There are 
but very few raw materials that the Soviet 
orbit has to offer. On the other hand, the 
plants and equipment they wish to buy here 
will serve to accelerate balanced development 
in the U.SS.R. and China. In the rest of 
the free world and particularly in the poorest 
areas, unrestricted trade with the Red bloc 
is bound to bring with it serious political 


jockeying. 
vir 


As for the social system in some state of. 
southeast Asia or other, that is the domestic 
affair of the people of each country. This 
might—with time—be decided in his favor 
from within each country (not even by vis- 
ible subversion) if time brings discontent to 
unstable areas and makes his system look 
good to the poorest people of the world in a 
competition for which we are not as yet well 
equipped, and which may be vital in the 
areas where the balance of power will be ulti- 
mately decided. 

Last but not least, Communist propaganda 
will benefit from Krushchev's visit and his 
coexistence offensive (1) in the uncommitted 
areas, and (2) wherever Communists can 
run openly for.office. 

Where does this leave us? Are we insti- 
tutionally equipped to meet this challenge? 
The answer will be given by the adaptability, 
the enthusiasm, and the imagination of our 


technicians. 

1. This challenge cannot be met by an 
economic containment program. This 
would be too slow and costly. Nor is it feas- 
ible to increase across the board our spend- 
ing for mutual security or foreign aid at a 
time when the United States is beginning to 
encounter balance of payments difficulties 
and some lingering doubts as to the outlook 
for a stable dollar. Money alone will not 
supply the answer to the challeng> or the 
future or relieve the pressure of the revo- 
lution of rising expectations. 

2. There is considerable doubt and confu- 
sion here and abroad about foreign assist- 
ance. A score of studies of our aid pro- 
grams, survey committees, and articles (pro 
and con) underscore the confusion in the 
public’s mind. There is, unfortunately, less 
and less support among the American peo- 
for increased expenditures in foreign aid. 
Too numerous have been the past mistakes 
swept under the rug. of secrecy. Too great 


the budgetary confusion. However lavish | 


the public relations shows and the banquet- 


ing in favor of international development. 
_ and increased 


riations, the public will 


not accept a re of pleadings “pro domo 
suo” as convincing proof that sacrifices are 
imperative. For instance: 


Serie UU alintcs-sandaipicd be pad 
additional aid would be required to achieve 
successful economic abroad, nor 
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what it will take in terms of manpower re- 
sources and technological changes to achieve 
it. 

(b) The present intermingling of military 
amd economic assistance, while it may have 
been sound budget strategy before an ap- 
propriations committee, has created misun- 
derstanding at home and suspicions abroad. 
The increased confusion between military 
and economic aid has brought about the 
paradoxical situation where most Asians 
now regard U.S. foreign aid as prompted by 
selfish Geferise interests, trying to place them 
on the firing line. 

(c) Mutual security must be supplemented 
openly and explicitiy by positive programs 
for economic and social cohesiveness, not 
only by support activities. 

(d) Widespread concern is voiced over our 
inability to come forth with any new creative 
and dramatic programs. The cumbersome 
machinery by which foreign aid is imple- 
mented and executed (the endless coordina- 
tion and duplication of agencies inhibits the 
performance) does not lend itself to swift 
and decisive performance. It is evidence 
that the composition and administration of 
our foreign aid program has to be revised. 

(e) Basic changes in the administration of 
our mutual security and foreign aid organ- 
ization have been recommended by the 
Draper Committee to correct the inefficiency 
and the duplication of effort growing out of 
scattered responsibilities. These very sound 
recommendations on administrative reorgan- 
ization will take time to implement. The 
new agency suggested by the Draper Com- 
mittee will be only as good as the judgment 
of the men it can secure. Unfortunately, 
the task is too pressing to await the reorgan- 
ization of our Government operations, the 
coming into being of new lending agencies 
and further budgetary review. ‘This is clear- 
ly no time for complacency. What is re- 
quired is an attitude of sustained and in- 
formed determination to do the job. This 
cannot be accomplished without a major ef- 
fort and without cost, although money is 
not the conditioning ditficulty ‘here. 

(f) In spite of all its mistakes and disap- 
pointments, due to conflicting policies, over- 
staffing, multiplicity of operating missions 
and lending agencies, insufficient planning 
and indecisions, the foreign aid program will 
be continued for years to come. There are 
great problems of economic and humani- 
tarian advancement in many countrics in 
the solution of which the United States 
should take part independently and above 
the motive of mutual security. 

3. The free world must strengthen and 
re-equip its forces now. Rapidly changing 
military technology, the increasing loss of 





grams in many parts of the world, combine 
to make the job extremely difficult. Pri- 
mary attention should now be focused on 
Asia and Africa, and the growing problems 
of nationalism, rapid industrialization and 
neutralism. To face these problems, we 
murt prove our motives, our moral fiber, our 


particularly our boldness. Otherwise, we 
will not be able to regain the leadership that 
may already have been lost. We must per- 
suade Asia and Africa that we have a na- 
tional will to win this peaceful competition. 
We must also convince their people that 
when we win the competitive struggie our 
systems will mean for them not a status 
and dissertations on patience and sav~ 
fora aera future, but rewards in pros« 
perity and political stability. We cannot 

ehash 


can we give them idle advice and let them 
struggle and muddle in the implementation 
of what we have recommended. We have 
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te show that. our technology and our profes- 
men can adapt our way of doing 
the needs and small resources of 
Maybe then we might even 
win the adherence of the neutral nations to 
our cause. 

4. No aspect of American foreign policy 
problems presents a deeper challenge than 
-the problem of the underdeveloped areas. 
Our concern with the economic progress of 
the underdeveloped countries is in keeping 
with our own moral traditions and our 
spiritual faiths. Only by developing the 
talents and resources of the poorest people 
in the world can we insure the existence of 
an international community of peace, prog- 
ress, and culture, where we would enjoy a 
free and expanding market for our goods 
and an outlet for our inventions. The dif- 
ficulties are great, not only because the tech- 
nical problems are so complex, but because 
our approach to the problem is based on the 
erroneous assumption that our scale of doing 
things and our engineering and manage- 
ment methods can be easily adapted to these 
other areas. In reality, concepts, and tech- 
nology of the past no longer fit the political 
climate, in which the world-wide clamor for 
@ higher standard of living is voiced. We 
must adapt our engineering and our con- 
struction standards to small-scale, quick 
turnover small investment, no labor-saved 
types of manufactures. 

Our superior industrial base and produc- 
tion know-how may do the job only if we 
have a clear sense of direction, ratified by 
national wil) and adapted to unfamiliar geo- 
graphy and traditional backgrounds. Some 
of our allies in the Asian-African arc are not 
strong at all; nor are they all receptive to 
help because of their suspicious nationalism. 

5. With the complexity of the task, the im- 
portance of a highly competent professional 
force has never been greater. Mutual secu- 
rity and foreign aid outposts are usually 
staffed with personnel released from other 
military duties, or from predecessor agencies. 
Skilled professional men necessary to an ef- 
fective economic development program 
abroad are not easily available from present 
domestic operations. They must have un- 
usual backgrounds and skills-not very com- 
mon in our organizational elite—not easy to 
train in a hurry. 

(a) We should make more use of the peo- 
ple “out of channels” who have been suc- 
cessful in gaining the respect and confidence 
of the people of Asia, who have been able 
to develop a genuine sympathy for these peo- 
ple, who understand foreign lands and for- 


eign cultures and their problems. 


| (b) Our economic aid would be more effi- 
ciently implemented if we have succeeded 
im persuading the recipient countries to im- 

their investment climate both for do- 
méstic and foreign capital of a private na- 
ture. Foreign and private capital should 
play a major role in the development of Asia 
and Africa—not only because there is not 


— foreign aid available, but because 
private foreign investment is the best source 
of financial analysis, engineering planning 
and efficient managemet, which are the main 
shortages today. Even where social overhead 
projects are indispensable, sound manage- 
ment could be entrusted to private capital 
even if it has to be underwritten by the 
lending agencies. Aggressive assistance 
ghould be given by the U.S. Government to 


a ; = *hose segments of U.S. investments that can 
. g@hieve performance abroad. 


-{(c) We cannot stimulate private foreign 
ivestment only through tax rebates. We 
to stimulate it aggressively, but not be- 
making sure that its brand of know-how 
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economic development rather than accept 
foreign know-how, we may have to with- 
draw altogether before being committed in 
a tragic fiasco. 

(da) The splendid work of Foreign Service 
educational foundations and the Council’s 
seminars for U.S. business executives abroad 
should be expanded in width and depth. 

(e) Solid benefits have resulted from the 
splendid long-range work of the foundations, 
which should be expanded. 

6. Where our missions cannot voice criti- 
cism or where there is too much nationalism 
and prejudice already for objective aid to 
balance economical development, it may be 
that a constructive plan for a specific coun- 
try might be presented via the U.N., and that 
constructive criticism from experts sponsored 
by the U.N. would be more acceptable. 

The U.N. remains the greatest symbol of 
man’s hope for peace and the most compre- 
hensive organization working toward it. It 
has proved its ability to act in a number of 
situations from Korea to Suez. It is an in- 
dependent forum for expressing the hopes for 
humanity and an effective institution for 
pursuing agreed ends. The United States 
must, therefore, make an effort together with 
its allies to develop and implement economic 
plans which meet the requirements of all 
partners. We must pool with our allies the 
technological and managerial skills that are 
necessary to provide other members of the 
U.N. with the know-how to meet this chal- 
lenge. 

7. To the maximum degree possible, both 
the types and the levels of our future eco- 
nomic activity abroad—both Government 
and private investments—should be adapted 
to the particular requirements of the recipi- 
ent countries. We must establish a meas- 
ure of harmony between the somewhat im- 
mature economic development programs of 
our friends and our own know-how and 
judgment. We must not proceed on the as- 
sumption of our own superiority, nor that 
our civilization is as good for the people of 
Asia. In addition to performance along ma- 
terial and scientific lines, we must also make 
@ contribution to intellectual and spiritual 
leadership. 

8. The cost of such a program may be 
more than we can carry alone. It seems to 
me that the time has come when some of 
our European allies should shoulder the 
financial burden with us and the better en- 
dowed countries of this hemisphere. As 
grants are replaced with self-liquidating 
loans, and these in turn by a flow of private 
investments, it may be hoped that clear-cut 
policies; better organization, and sound engi- 
neering judgment will lessen the cost of this 
vast challenge. There is need of more bal- 
ance and more efficiency, as well as more 
capital in these areas. 

9. Henry L. Stimson once said that if we 
can make freedom and prosperity real in the 
present world, communism is no threat and 
that in a very large degree the future of our 
civilization depends on how soon our Nation 
will fully understand the science and nature 
of its present machine. 





Accomplishments of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 


October 2 


Appendix of the Recorp a report on the 
accomplishments. of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of which I am chairman. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp 
as follows: 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, of which I am chairman, had a 
busier year in the ist session of the 86th 
Congress than we did in the Ist session of the 
85th Congress. There was more legislation 
referred to us, more reported to you, more 
bills were passed by the: Senate, and more 
of our bills signed by thé President than in 
the session 2 years ago. 

The Senate, through resolutions, in- 
structed us this year to make a thorough 
study of the world trade situation and of 
the Nation’s transportation system. These 
studies are underway and will be carried 
on during the recess of Congress. Interim 
reports will be ready when the second ses- 
sion convenes next January. 

We also recommended, and the Senate 
approved (S. Res, 136), a major expansion of 
ocean research. We are lagging behind in 
this very important field. We need modern 
ships, laboratories, and more trained ocean- 
ographic scientists. Legislation to imple- 
ment this recommendation has been intro- 
duced and there will be extensive hearings 
next year. 


During the congressional session just 
ended your committee had referred to it a 
total of 241 bills and resolutions, compared 
to 199 in the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress. Of that number we reported to the 
Senate a total of 71 bills as compared with 
54 2 years ago. The Senate passed 66 of 
these bills as compared with 52 in 1957. 

At the end of the session this year 24 
Senate bills were pending in House commit- 
tees as compared to 16 2 years ago, and 13 
Senate bills were reported by House com- 
mittees as compared with 10 in 1957. 

A total of 19 Senate bills were passed by 
the House, the same number as it passed 
in the ist session of the 85th Congress. 

The President signed 33 of our bills as 
compared with 30 2: years ago. During the 
session we acted upon 778 nominations of 
which 19 were to major posts in the Gov- 
ae while 2 years ago we acted upon 
520. é 

During the year the full committee and our 
subcommittees held 34 executive meetings 
as compared with 30 2 years ago. ‘The full 
committee devoted 49 days to hearings and 
the subcommittees held hearings on 64 days. 

Four hundred and forty-five witnesses ap- 
peared before the various hearings. 


Number of bills (Senate and House) 
and resolutions referred to commit- 





COO. icprinisiddinaiih ideal sect dete premade 241 
Number of bills réported by committee... 71 
Number of bills passed by Senate___...- 66 
Number of Senate bills pending in 

House committees_...........------ 24 
Number of Senate bills reported by 

House committeés_..........--.. atte a9 


Number of Senate bills passed House... 19 
Number of conference reports filed in 


OGD a nicres winscrccenaepstincn iad a aiecaeaniiniaees 4 
Number of meetings of conference com- 
mitfethcs 5555. oknieeae ae 2 8 


Number of bills signed by President.«.< 33 
Number of bills vetoed by President.-.. 1 
Number of routine nominations referred 


to committee and acted upon-....--- 759 
Number of major nominations referred 

to committee and acted upon__..-.- = 19 
Number of executive meetings of full 

committee and subcommittees_...... 34 
Number of days of hearings conducted 

by full committee___.._.- Sic es =. 4 


Number of days of hearings cond 
by subcommittees_........- tticcinbente Oe 
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Number of bills, nominations, and mis- 
cellaneous legislation on which hear- 
eae PU TO ens sen chen tnsetinlioss 117 


‘Number of witness appearances before 


the committee 


I want to express my deep appreciation for 
the friendship and hearty cooperation which 
all members of our committee have given me 
in expediting the work of the committee and 
for the long hours they have so willingly 
devoted to our work. It has been a pleasure 
to work with each of them and I especially 
wish to commend the new members who 
plunged into the stacks of work with the 
same enthusiasm that has been shown by 
the oldtimers in our group. I want them 
to know I deeply appreciate it. 

Our committee staff worked long hours, 
cheerfully and with complete cooperation, 
and I speak for the full committee when I 
thank them for it. 

Legislative proposals affecting practically 
every important phase of the Nation’s mari- 
time and fishing industry were among the 77 
bills acted upon or given initial considera- 
tion by our Merchant’Marine and Fisheries 
Subcommittee. Of these, 35 were reported 
by your committee and 34 received Senate 
approval. Twenty-five were sent to the Pres- 
ident for signature. One measure was vetoed 
by the President. 2 

With the shipping industry embarked on 
a vessel replacement program involving over- 
all expenditures of $3 billion to $4 billion 
vessel financing was among the more urgent 
matters considered. Two measures of spe- 
cial significance enacted into law in this 
field were 8S. 1434, to authorize Federal ship 
mortgage insurance for vessels after con- 
struction and S. 2148, to permit issuance of 
Public bonds to finance vessels while under 
construction as well as when actually in 
service. Both were designed to reduce the 
interest charges to the companies on their 
long-term financing. Another bill, 8. 1671, 
to permit a flexible rate of interest instead 
of the statutory 344 percent, where con- 
struction is financed by the Government, was 
held for further consideration. 


Other spurs to vessel construction enacted ~ 


were H.R. 6888-(S. 2473) to redefine the term 
“citizens of the United States” as it appears 
in the shipping and vessel doctimentation 
statutes in order to resolve conflict in inter- 
pretation by the Government agencies in- 
volved; and 8. 2013, to permit additional 
time for commitment of funds for construc- 
tion of vessels for the sadly depleted coast- 
wise trades. H.R. 6888 permits a “citizen” 
corporation to have a minority representa- 
tion among its directors, and 
makes possible free participation in con- 
struction and financing of vessels. by certain 
large corporations formerly unable to partic- 
ipate freely. 

The urgent need for increased scientific 
knowledge and data concerning the Nation’s 
shorelines and offshore waters, in the inter- 
est of national security, was recognized by 
committee introduction and favorable action 
on two bills, S, 2483 and S. 2482, to provide 
greater flexibility in the performance of the 
functions of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The shipping companies using the Panama 
Canal were aided by enactment of H.R. 4328, 
which relieves the Panama Canal Company 
of annual interest payments approximating 
$250,000 on an emergency fund never used, 
thus reducing the base amount of the Gov- 
ernment’s canal investment on which toll 
payments are based. 

Other major matters given consideration 
by the subcommittee, but held over for 
further study and action in 1960 were: 

Pilotage on the Great Lakes, __. 

Nuclear icebreaker for the Coast Guard, & 
well as development of nuclear propulsion 
for commercial vessels, 
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Amendment of the Merchant Marine Act 
with regard to foreign holdings of operators. 
receiving or applying for operating differen- 
tial subsidy. 
Licensing of ocean freight forwarders. 
Authorizing increased construction sub- 
sidies. 
Exchange of older vessels for more modern 


‘vessels from the reserve fleet. 


Status of faculty and staff of the U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. 

The subcommittee also gave thorough at- 
tention to the meeting at the State Depart- 
ment in June of foreign government repre- 
sentatives complaining of this Government's 


‘maritime policies in aid of shipping. Prior 


to the meeting, a committee member and 
staff representative visited England for talks 
on the matter, and the committee staff par- 
ticipated actively in meetings with State 
Department people to prepare the U.S. posi- 
tion. It is felt that the meeting with the 
foreign representatives was helpful toward 
resolving at least some of the foreign mis- 
understanding of our shipping policies. 

The President vetoed H.R. 8728 (S. 2598). 
The Federal Boating Act of 1958 set up a 
numbering system for boats of more than 
10 -horsepower, with authorization to the 
States to have their own numbering sys- 
tem—subject to Federal approval for the 
sake of uniformity. Under the act, such 
State systems had to be in effect April 1, 
1960. Your committee was informed some 
States could not meet that deadline, so the 
legislation that was vetoed was ifitroduced 
and passed. It would have extended the 
date to April 1, 1961. 

This subcommittee, with respect to its 
jurisdiction over fisheries and wildlife, held 
hearings in Alaska, Seattle, Wash., and in the 
District of Columbia. During the recess, 
additional hearings are scheduled in Alaska, 
Oregon, and Idaho. 

8. 1391, to amend and clarify the Black 
Bass Act, and S. 1575, to continue research 
on the effects on wildlife of the use of in- 
secticides, were reported, passed by the Con- 
grees and signed by the President. 

S. 1262, to inaugurate a research program 
to increase game and sport fishing in reser- 
voirs and dams; S. 1576, to establish a salt 
water research laboratory; S. 2053, to author- 
ize the Fish and Wildlife Service to accept a 
fish hatchery from the State of South Caro- 
lina; S. 2578 (H.R. 5421) to provide $5 mil- 
lion per year for 3 years to assist in modern- 
izing our fishing fleet; and S. 2632, to assist 
Delaware and New Jersey to develop a strain 
of disease-resistant oysters, were all reported 
to, and passed by, the Senate. 

S. 2086, to establish a National Wildlife 
Disease Laboratory, was reported to the Sen- 
ate, but no action was taken before the end 
of the session. 

Our Communications Subcommittee, 
chaired by Senator Jonn O. Pastors, held ex- 
tensive hearings on more than 20 bills and 3 
resolutions, involving various phases of the 
communicaitons industry, ranging from a 
bill that would permit the merger of inter- 
national telegraph and marine carriers to 
expediting and accelerating the development 
of educational television. 

Two of the bills were enacted into law. 
Pirst, 5. 2424, amends the Communications 
Act-so as to exempt from section 315 of the 
Communications Act, the so-called equal 
opportunity provision involving legally quali- 
fied candidates for public office, bona fide 
newscasts, news inverviews, news documen- 


_ taries and on-the-spot coverage of news; the 


second was Senate Joint Resolution 47, that 
authorized certain communication activities 


at the [IX Plenary Assembly of the Inter-— 


national Radio Consultative Committee, 
held in the United States in April 1959. 

S..1735, to repeal the section of the Com- 
munications Act which permits the Com- 
sioners to receive an honorarium for making 


a 


_were made during these 
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speeches or writing materials for publica. 
tion; S. 1736, to eliminate the requirement of 
an oath or affirmation on certain documents 
filed with the FCC; S. 1737, to authorize the 
imposition of fines for certain violations of 
the rules and regulations of the FCC in the 
common carrier safety and special service 
fields; S. 1738, to amend section 5(c) of the 
Communications Act so as to redefine the 
duties and functions of the Commission’s 
review staff; S. 1740, to amend section 202(b) 
of the Communications Act so as to give the 
FCC legislative authority to regulate charges 
and services of common carriers for the use 
of microwave and other point-to-point cir- 
cuits, along with the use of wires in chain 
broadcasting or incidental to radio com- 
munication of any kind (the FCC’s present 
authority in this respeet is now limited to the 
use of wires under section 202(b)); and 
S. 1898, to amend section 309(c), the so-called 
protest provision of the Communications 
Act, which permits a party to protest a grant 
that is made without a hearing (the pro- 
posed amendment would provide a pregrant 
hearing procedure in order to eliminate the 
present hearing procedures that result only 
after a grant is made without a hearing), 
were all reported to, and passed by the 
Senate. 

S. 1734 would amend the Communications 
Act so as to prohibit any person, as well as 
the staff of the General Counsel, Office of 
the Chief Engineer, and those who partici- 
pate in a case of adjudication designated 
for hearing by the Commission; from di- 
rectly or indirectly making any presentation 
respecting such case to the Commission, or 
any member thereof, any hearing exami- 
ner, any assistant to a Commissioner or any 
member of the review staff, unless all par- 
ties to the case were duly notified and given 
a chance to participate. This bill was re- 
ported to the Senate, but remained on the 
calendar at the end of the session. 

Extensive hearings were held by the sub- 
committee on the community antenna tele- 
vision and booster problem, which resulted 
in two bills. 8S. 1886, which was limited to 
the so-called booster problem, passed the 
Senate and is now awaiting action in the 
House. S. 2653, a bill which woyld place the 
community antenna television systems un- 
der the jurisdiction of the FCC is presently 
pending on the Senate calendar. These bills 
are the final result of the hearings held by 
the committee last session with regard to 
the problem of bringing television to small 
communities. 

Your committee held hearings on S. 12, co- 
sponsored by Senators Macnuson and 
ScuHorpre., which would éxpedite the utili- 
zation of television in our public schools 
and colleges. This bill was unanimously 
reported and passed by the Senate early in 
the session. The House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee after holding 
hearings on the bill voted to conduct a field 
study during the recess period. 

Your committee has received two interim 
reports from the FCC with regard to its 
progress in the so-called television alloca- 
tions problem. We have been following this 
subject for some time, hoping that the FCC 
would submit some final recommendations. 
For one reason or another, such as awaiting 
the report of the Technical Allocations 
Study Organization, created by the Commis- 
sion, and its negotiations with the Military 
Establishment, final recommendations have 
not been made. The ttee hopes to 
hold further open on this subject 
with the purpose of resolving the difficult 
maa allomations as quickly as pos- 

e, 

Extensive Semin were held on proposed © 
legislation which would permit the merger 
of international telegraph and marine car- 
riers. Many negro for amendments 
hearings and 4 
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second committee print has been prepared 
incorporating some of these suggestions. 
This print has been submitted to the Gov- 
ernment agencies and interested parties for 
comments. The committee proposes to act 
on ‘this legislation one way or another as 
foon after the second session convenes as 
is possible. 

Last year our Aviation Subcommittee 
headed by Senator A. S. Mike MONRONEY, 
completely rewrote the laws governing civil 
aviation. “The result was a new, unified 
Federal Aviation Agency headed by a civilian 
edministrator with complete control over 
our airspace and air traffic. The act was 
approved August 23, 1958, with most of its 
provisions becoming effective 60 days later. 

Many amendments to this act were sug- 
gested during the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress, but your committee took the po- 
Sition that a longer look at this new law 
should be taken before changes were made. 
We have done just that, and plan hearings 
and resulting action during the second ses- 
sion. 

S. 1, a bill to extend the Federal Airport 
Act, as passed by the Senate, would -have 
increased the amount of matching funds 
available to the States for airport construc- 
tion. The House decreased the amount of 
authorized funds, and with a deadlocked 
conference, the old act was merely extended 
2 years. Your committee is convinced of 
the inadequacy of existing law, but is now 
of the opinion that no real improvement can 
be made until the next Congress, 

S. 1868, a bill to facilitate the financing 
of new jet and turboprop aircraft was re- 
ported, and became law. Under existing law, 
mortgages on separate propellers could not 
be registered. Today a modern propeller 
can cost as much as $25,000. With an esti- 
mated expenditure of $4 billion for fleet mod- 
ernization in the next 3 years, this addi- 
tidnal protection for holders of security in- 
terests will aid in the financing of the new 
air fleet. Further, this bill exempted from 
liability arising out of the operations of 
aircraft, those persons whose sole interest 
in the aircraft or its parts was a mortgage 
or security interest. 

Legislation. authorizing interstate com- 
pacts for the development and operation of 
airports, use of certified mail by the Federal 
Aviétion Agency, and the transfer of certain 
historic buildings on the Chantilly Airport 
site to the Fairfax County Park Authority 
of Virginia was recommended, and became 
law. ‘The Congress also enacted legislation 
to make eligible our two new States, Alaska 

, ‘and Hawaii, to receive allocations from the 
discretionary fund provided for in the Fed- 
eral Airport Act. 

Various other matters were considered in 
open committee hearings, and the Subcom- 
mittee on Aviation is continuing its careful 
appraisal of the impact of Military Air Trans- 
port Service on our commercial carriers. 

During the 85th Congress our Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee, under the 
Jéadership of Senator Grorce A. SMATHERS, 
recommended, and the Congress enacted, the 
first major amendments to the Interstate 
Commerce Act since 1940 (Transportation 
_ Act of 1958). The effectiveness of the new 
' get has been under continued study, with 
es at which representatives of both the 

earriers and the agencies testified. Hearings 
: also held on many proposed amend- 
be the most important of which follow: 
Hd BILLS INVOLVING COMMON OWNERSHIP OF VARI- 

OUS FORMS OF TRANSPORTATION 
8. 452 would forbid common ownership be- 
nh various forms of transportatiqn, and 
Make it unlawful for groups of em- 
in one segment of the transportation 
try to participate with, or support ac- 
of, groups of employees in separate 
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rupt normal operation of separate segment. 
Diametrically opposed to S. 452, as far as 

common ownership of transportation agen- 

cies is concerned, are the following: 

S. 1353 would allow ownership of motor 
carriers under part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act by other forms of transportation; 

S. 1854 would amend the Federal Aviation 
Act to remove restrictions against carriers 
other than air carriers engaging in the busi- 
ness of an air carrier; 

S. 1855 would allow ownership of water 
carriers under part III of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act by other forms of transportation; 
and 

S. 2189 would allow freight forwarders to 
acquire control of common carriers subject 
to parts I, II, and III of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

BILLS INVOLVING AMENDMENTS OF THE TRAIN 
DISCONTINUANCE PROVISIONS CONTAINED IN 
SECTION 138 OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT 


S. 1381, under the present law where States 
have jurisdiction, trains and ferries operat- 
ing across State lines may be discontinued 
by filing a 30-day notice by a railroad, un- 
less the Interstate Commerce Commission 
orders an investigation, in which case ICC 
may direct continuance of trains involved 
for as much as 4 months. After completion 
of hearing, in which burden of proof is on 
those wanting trains continued, and upon 
making ‘necessary findings, the Commission 
may crder the trains continued for a period 
of up to 1 year. (Trains and ferries opcrat- 
ing intrastate are within jurisdiction of the 
State regulatory body but the railroad may 
file a petition with the Interstate Ccmmerce 
Commission if discontinuance is refused by 
a@ State body or is not acted upon within 120 
days.) 

S. 1831 would, on trains or ferries crossing 
State lines: 

1. Require obtaining certificate of public 
convenience and necessity from either a State 
body or ICC, thus eliminating jurisdictional 
“no man’s land” caused by giving ICC juris- 
diction over passenger trains only where 
States exercise it. 

2. Make hearing mandatory; hearing now 
discretionary with ICC. 

8. Shift burden of proof to carrier; now 
on those wishing train continued. 

4. Give ICC authority to continue train 
for unlimited time while investigation is 
conducted, to replace present limit of 4 
months. 

6, Eliminate 1-year limit on ICC orders of 
continuance after investigation completed. 

6. Allow ICC to impose conditions in con- 
nection with discontinuance of service which 
includes conditions to protect employment 
of railroad workers whose jobs are adversely 
affected by discontinuance of trains. 

S. 1450, a bill to modify section 18a(1) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to require in- 
stitution of an investigation by ICC of each 
notice of proposed discontinuance of train 
or ferry and would eliminate the 4-month 
limitation on the period the train can be or- 
dered continued while the investigation is 
being conducted. 


BILLS THAT WOULD GIVE THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCH COMMISSION ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY 
TO ESTABLISH COMPENSATION TO BE PAID FOR 
THE USE OF FREIGHT CARS 


§S. 1789, S. 1811, and S. 1812. These bills 
would give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission additional authority to take into 
account elements other than the bare costs 
of ownership of a freight car in establishing 
per diem rates for freight car use. The pur- 
pose is to overcome the decision of Palmer v. 
U.S. (15 F. Supp. 68 (1947) ) in which a three 
judge Federal court held use of word “com- 
pensation” in section 1(14)(a) of Interstate 
Commerce Act precludes the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from establishing per 
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diem charges in excess of the bare cost of 
car ownership to owning railroads. Senator 
ScHOEPPEL held field hearings on this legis- 
lation, and S. 1789 was reported favorably by 
the committee. It is now pending on the 
Senate Calendar. : 


BILLS INVOLVING ALASKA TRANSPO“TATION 


S. 1507, to make Interstate Commerce Act 
applicable to for hire water carriers operating 
between ports of Alaska and ports of other 
States. 

S. 2451, to establish a joint board (com- 
posed of members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Federal Maritime Board, 
and Civil Aeronautics Board) and to require 
mandatory through routes and joint rates 
for carriers serving Alaska, Hawaii, and other 
States. 

S. 2452, is the same as §. 2451 except it 
would make permissive rather than manda- 
tory the filing of through rates and joint 
rates. 

S. 1508, to provide for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulation of the Alaska 
Railroad. 

S. 1509, to provide “grandfather” rights 
for motor carriers and freight forwarders 
operating within Alaska and between Alaska 
and other States and for water carriers oper- 
ating within Alaska, This bill was passed by 
the Senate and is new pending in the House. 

S. 2514, to make the Alaska Railroad a 
Government corporation, 


BILLS INVOLVING TRANSPORTATION SAFETY 


S. 1806, to amend the Transportation of 
Explosives Act, would (1) bring radioactive 
materials and etiologic agents (live viruses 
such as polio vaccine) under the act; (2) 
bring contract and private carriers under 
the act—make them subject to maximum 
penalty of $10,000 and 10 years imprisonment 
rather than the maximum penalty of $500 
provided under section 222(a) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act; (3) tighten up packing 
requirements for shippers submitting mate- 
rial covered by the act to carriers for trans- 
portation; (4) redefine “knowingly” in the 
act to mean violations by anyone “knowing” 
that the ICC has outstanding a set of regu- 
lations for the transportation of explosives. 
(The Federal courts have held that “know- 
ingly” at present means “knowingly” violat- 
ing the Commission’s safety regulations.) 

S. 1806 was approved by the Senate and is 
pending in the House. 

8. 1964, to amend the Accident Reports Act 
to require that all injuries ‘on railroads shall 
be reported; this standard would replace the 
present ICC standard that a reportable acci- 
dent is one that causes workers to be absent 
from their jobs for 72 hours; would require 
that accidents be reported in all departments 
of railroads rather than injuries limited to 
actual operation of the trains as presently 
required by ICC regulation. 

S. 1425, to give the ICC authority over 
rules and regulations for operation of rail- 
road track motor cars. 

In addition, hearings were held on S. 2417, 
@ bill that would repeal the future applica- 
tion of the second proviso of section 206(a) 
(1) of the Interstate Commerce Act that 
now allows obtaining the right to participate 
in interstate and foreign commeree. by an 
intrastate carrier upon registration of a State 
certificate with ICC; present rights of carriers 
now operating would be protected; but in 
the future intrastate carriers wishing to 
Participate in interstate and foreign com- 
merce would be required to obtain certificates 
of public convenience and necessity from 
the ICC. 

For some time I have been deeply con- 
cerned over our lag in studies of the oceans. 
Such studies, I believe, are vital to our de- 

ense, to the operations of our fisheries, to 
our commerce and navigation, and to our 
knowledge of factors affecting our weather 
and clim te, Accordingly, I introduced Sen- 
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ate Resolution 136, which recommends a 
major expansion of ocean research and sur- 
veys; construction of scientific ships and 


laboratories to replace old and obsolete exist-~ 
» ing vessels, and Federal encouragement in 


the training of oceanographic scientists. 
This resolujion was cosponsored by all mem- 
bers of your committee and by Senator Jack- 
SON, and was adopted without dissent by the 
Senate on July 15, 1959. 

To carry out the recommendations of Sen- 
ate Resolution 136, on September 11, 1959, I 
introduced 8. 2692, which would establish a 
comprehensive 10-year program of ecean re- 
search and surveys, aid the national defense, 
and authorize the construction of research 
and survey ships and facilities. Your com- 
mittee has held informal hearings, at which 
five members of the Committee on Ocean- 
ography of the National Academy of 
Sciencese—National Resource Council testi- 
fied. The bill was cosponsored by Senators 
ScHOEPPEL, BARTLETT, YARBOROUGH, CasE, EN- 
GLE, Scott, McGze, and BurTier, all members 
of the committee, and by Senators Hart, 
SmirH, and CiarK. In addition to the pur- 
poses I have mentioned, the bill proposes 
systematic studies of effects of radioactive 
materials in marine environments and would 
authorize appropriations. The appropria- 
tions to be authorized by the bill, which is 
entitled “Marine Sciences and Research Act 
of 1959,” would be in addition to all other 
appropriations provided for the various de- 
partments, agencies, bureaus, and offices en- 
gaged in similar or identical functions. 

This is very important legislation, and we 
hope to bring ‘it to the floor during the sec- 
ond session of this Congress. 

Your committee held hearings on six bills 
to amend the Federal Power Act, of which 
S. 2263 and S. 2264 were reported to and 
passed by the Senate. 

8S. 2263 would exempt hydroelectric proj- 
ects under 2,000 horsepower from certain li- 
censing provisions of the Federal Power Act, 
The bill actually raises this limitation from 
100 horsepower. S. 2264 would prohibit the 
abandonment or curtailment of interstate 
electric power sale or transmission without 
approval of the Federal Power Commission. 
This bill would bring the Federal Power Act 
in line with the Natural Gas Act. 


Of the other bills, the most important are 
S. 1782 and S. 2262. This legislation is de- 
signed to enable the comprehensive use of 
an entire river basin to the advantage of all 
hydroelectric power users and producers, It 
is claimed that in the Columbia River Basin . 
alone this type of operation would yield over 
500,000 kilowatts of additional firm capacity. 
Senator Enetx conducted the hearings, and 
the committee has asked for additional facts 
and statistics that may require additional 
hearings. 

Senator HarTKe conducted hearings for 
your committee on S. 1283, a bill to regulate 
the interstate distribution and sale of pack- 
ages of hazardous substances intended or 
suitable for household use. The evidence 
praduced at the hearing was, to say the 
least, shocking. We were told that yearly 
deaths from the substances this bill would 
regulate amount to approximately 5,000 
more than all of the so-called dread diseases 
such as scarlet fever, meningitis, polio, and 
diphtheria combined. 

I have long been interested in this prob- 
lerm, and am happy to report that, as a result 
of our hearings, industry and government 
are now in substantial agreement on this 
legislation. I anticipate the committee will 
report a clean bill next session. . 

We also held hearings on 8S. 1787, a bill to 
protect the consumer by requiring the label- 
ing of any decorative hardwood product. 
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More work is necessary on this legislation 
before further action can be taken. 

In keeping with its general responsibility 
for matters pertaining to foreign as well as 
domestic commerce, your committee initi- 
ated a comprehensive study of the foreign 
trade of the United States. At the close of 
the session, a staff of specialists had been 
assembled, and the study was well under- 
way. An interim report is expected to be 
ready for presentation to the Congress 
shortly after the opening of the next session. 

The aim of the study is to identify and ex- 
amine the trends and forces affecting our 
commercial relations with other countries 
of the world and to evaluate the significance 
of current changes in terms of the long- 
range interests of the United States. In its 
first phase the study will concentrate on 
U.S. exports with an exploration of the 
competitive position of US. products in 
world markets. Subsequently, it will turn 
to the question of imports in relation both 
to the domestic economy and to the pos- 
sible expansion of export markets; the effect 
of common markets and free trade zones of 


American foreign commerce; the signifi- , 


cance of US. investment in foreign produc- 
tion; implications of the Sino-Soviet trade 
expansion and related quéstions. 

In light of the fact that foreign trade 
presently accounts for some 8 percent of the 
gross national product of the United States 
and that its continued expansion is regarded 
as essential to the continuing prosperity of 
our domestic economy, the committee at- 
taches more than ordinary importance to 
this study. An intensive look at the total 
picture of changing world trade patterns 
since the war may. reveal opportunities to 
strengthen the American position without 
detriment to the position of our world trade 
partners whose economic welfare in the long 
run is_yital to our own. 

The study of transportation authorized by 
Senate Resolution 29 and expanded by Sen- 
ate Resolution 151 has been started, and an 
initial study group has been assembled, It 
has been recognized for several years that 
an Overall look at transportation in the light 
of current and projected conditions was im- 
perative. This was again emphasized during 
the hearings which preceded the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958. Transportation—second 
only to agriculture in the Nation's industry 
is too vital to our economy and our defense 
te permit its ability to serve the Nation to 
deteriorate. 

In its first phase, the study will explore 
and evaluate what has been done in this 
field. Information is being accumulated 
from all available sources including industry 
and the various Government departments, 
Subsequently, the study will explore the 
actual implementation of the national 
transportation policy vis-a-vis the intent 
contained therein and the inconsistencies 
that may exist between the policy and spe- 
a examples of legislation and/or regula- 

on. 

‘We must keep before us at all times the 
thought that each mode of transportation 
should develop according to its inherent ad- 
vantages—present or potential. It must be 
our aim that regulation and Federal aid be 
administered equitably toward the best good 
of our entire Nation. We must maintain 
@ flexibility that will facilitate adjustment 
to the constantly changing economic and 
technological situation 


these objectives the following study 
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sions, evaluation of administrative policy, 
possible areas of reduced, extended, or clari- 
fied control. 

Ill. Studies in the area of public aid: 
Public investment and coordination of aid 
programs. 

IV. Studies in equity and transportation 
policy: Various proposals dealing with allo- 
cation and recoupment of costs of public fa- 
cilities used by commercial interests. 

V.- Special problems: Examination of spe- 
cific areas such as rail passenger deficit, 
commuter and rural service, defense require- 
ments. 

Studies are also in. process at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and they will be exam- 
ined prior to our proceeding so as to avoid 
areas of duplication. The Secretary of Com- 
merce has promised complete cooperation. 

Your committee anticipates a busy ses- 
sion in 1960. 





Statement by Senator Humphrey on 
S. 950, the So-Called Jukebox Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me on 8S. 950, the so-called 
jukebox bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I have recently been in receipt of com- 
munications from residents of my State ex- 
pressing their views on 8S. 950, the so-called 
jukebox bill, introduced by the able senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY], 
and a group of his colleagues, including my- 
self. Perhaps it may be of assistance to the 
Members of this body if I comment on the 
status of this proposed legislation. 

Last year, a similar bill, after approval by 
the appropriate Federal agencies including 
the Department of State and the Register of 
Copyrights, was favorably reported by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. The com- 
mittee report—No, 2414, 85th Congress, 2d 
session—fully set forth the. background of 
this measure, together with. the arguments 
of both proponents and opponents. 





only the matter of suitable compensa- 

to composers and other copyright own- 

ers for the use of their musical property 

in Jukeboxes, but also technical details, in- 

cluding procedures for surveying use of 

music used in jukeboxes, collecting royalty 
* 


The able chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on Copyrights | Mr. 
O'Mahoney] recently expressed his hope that 
in the improved climate now existing, “means 
may 
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mism. The meetings which have been held 
end which are to continue may soon result 
in a meeting of minds between the users of 
music used in jukeboxes and the owners of 
that music. 

The principal legal authorities of the 
ccuntry, as well as the Federal agencies con- 
cerned, have made it clear that as a matter 
of simple justice and equity, the composers 
are entitied to a reasonable fee for the com- 
mercial use of their music in jukeboxes— 
which for 50 years have been exempt from 
payment under the antiquated copyright law 
of 1909. After the careful study made last 
session by the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
and the hearings held both in the Senate and 
the House, the question is no longer whether 
jukeboxes, alone among all commercial users 
in the Nation, should continue uniquely to 
benefit from an exemption which in effect 
accords them a special privilege. Clearly, 
jukeboxes should be treated exactly like all 
other commercial users. 

The question, as I say, resolves itself not 
down to “whether,” but merely down to 
“how” and “how much.” As I have said, it 
is my hope that discussions between the in- 
terested parties will shortly clarify the mat- 
ter of rates and procedures. At all events, I 

, firmly believe that the Senate should remove 
the jukebox exemption, especially as today’s 
large and modern jukebox industry does not 
seem to me to merit in any way the special 
privilege accorded it almost accidentally by 
& law enacted 50 years ago, intended to apply 
t conditions of that era, and not to elec- 
tronic mass users of musical property today. 





Significant Small-Business Legislation 
Passed by the 86th Congress, Ist 
Session 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


: OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp remarks 
by me concerning small-business legis- 
lation passed by the 86th Congress, Ist 
session. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Only a few years ago Mark Twain's well- 
known comment about the weather was often 

to express the thoubht that 

“everyone talks about small business, but no 
-one ever does anything about it.” ' 

That observation is now seldom heard be- 

cause it is no longer in accord with fact. 

In recent years, the Congress. has demon- 

strated its awareness of the peculiar prob- 


-.. Jems of small business and has acted 


noteworthy legislation to assist small firms. 
At the conclusion of the 85th Congress, it 
pleasure to insert in the Recorp 4 
of laws enacted by that Congress, 
purpose of which was to héip 
‘gur nationwide community of over 4 million 
eall-business firms remain as competitive 

within our free enterprise system. 
most t enactments of the 
Congress in behalf of small business, it 
be recalled, were passage of the Small 
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im Government purchases. Had none of 
these laws been passed, however, the action 
of the 85th Congress in making the Small 
Business Administration a permanent agency 
of the Government would, of itself, have 
marked a significant milestone in the grow- 
ing acknowledgment of small business as a 
vital element of our national economy. ~ 
This good work was carried forward during 
the ist session of the 86th Congress. ; 
For example, the Congress responded with 
sympathetic understanding and quick action 
to complaints from many small businessmen 
that two US. Supreme Court decisions 
handed down in February would increase 
their liability to multistate taxation of that 
portion of their business carried on in inter- 
state commerce, What alarmed thousands 
upon thousands of small businessmen, and 
especially those who merely send traveling 
salesmen into neighboring States or who con- 
duct mail order businesses across State lines, 
was the not-ungrounded apprehension that 
the 36 States and some 8 cities already tax- 
ing interstate erce Would intensify 
their efforts to collect revenue from out-of- 
State concerns. Added to this was the fear, 


' subsequently justified, that additional States 


would be encouraged to tax the income of 
foreign companies. 

In a dissenting opinion, Justice Frankfur- 
ter summed up the feelings of the business 
community when he stated: “It will not, I 
believe, be gainsaid that there are thousands 
of relatively small or moderate size corpora- 
tions doing exclusively interstate busincss 
spread over several States. To subject these 
corporations to a separate income tax in each 
of these States means that they will have to 
keep books, make-returns, store records, and 
engage local counsel, all to meet the divers 
and variegated tax laws of 49 States, with 
their different times for filing returns, dif- 
ferent tax structure, different modes of deter- 
mining ‘net income’ and different, often con- 
flicting formulas of apportionment.” 

Justice Frankfurter went on to say that 
“this will involve large increases in book- 
keeping, accounting, and legal paraphernalia 
to meet these new demands. The cost of 
such a farflung scheme for complying with 
the taxing requirements of the different 
States may well exceed the burden of the 
taxes themselves, especially in the case of 
small companies doing a small volume of 
business in several States.” 

On April 8 the Senate Small Business 
Committee held public hearings on this 
problem. A second hearing was held on May 
1, in Boston. In all, the opinions of more 
than 80 businessmen, trade association repre- 
sentatives, accountants, and tax experts were 
received by the committee. 

On June 25, 15 members of the committee 
cosponsored a joint resolution I introduced 
on June 25 designed to bring about more 
uniformity in the application of State stat- 
utes dealing with the taxation of out-of- 
State corporations. 

In its essential particulars, Senate Joint 
Resolution 113 was similar to Public Law 
86-272, which was approved on September 
14, 1959. . 

Public Law “86-272 limits the power of 
States to tax certain income derived from 
interstate commerce by granting tax im- 
munity where the only business activity in 
a State by an out-of-State company is solici- 
tation of sales. To secure such immunity, 
the orders resulting from sales solicitation 
must be sent out of the taxing jurisdiction 
for approval or rejection and shipment of 
the goods so ordered must be made from 
outside of the taxing State. This covers 
traveling salesmen, who merely solicit orders 
in interstate commerce, mail-order houses, 
and also independent contractors such as 
brokers, who may solicit orders for several 
out-of-State firms. 
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By this last provision, when an independ. 
ent contractor maintains an office within a 
State, an out-of-State concern selling 
through that contractor is not subject to an 
income tax at the point of solicitation. 

Title II of Public Law 86-272 also calls for 
a broad study of taxation of interstate com- 
merce by the Senate Finance Committee and 
the House Judiciary Committee. The com- 
mittees will report to Congress with ‘pro- 
posals for such additional legislation as may 
be indicated by July'1, 1962. 

The passage of this particular legislation 
illustrates how sensitive and responsive the 
Congress has become to the needs of our 
Nation’s small businessmen. It does not, as 
we know, stand alone as an example of how 
the ist session of the 86th Congress demon- 
strated its alert interest in the problems of 
small business. 

In Public Law 86-376, Congress took steps 
to make its 1958 small business tax conces- 
sions more useful. Section 2 of this act, an 
amendment to the Internal Revenue Code, 
provides, with specific application to com- 
munity property States, that in determining 
the number of shareholders of a small busi- 
ness, @ husband and wife owning stock 
jointly shall be counted as one shareholder. 
The reason for this amendment was that 
under the Small Business Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1958, a corporation with 10 or fewer 
stockholders may elect to be taxed as a part- 
nership. Formerly, Many owners of small 
firms in community property States were ex- 
cluded from taking advantage of this option. 

Public Law 86-376 also contains an amend- 
ment to the Small Business Investment Act 
which exempts small business investment 
companies from the personal holding com- 
pany surtax. This will make it possible for 
investment companies providing long-term 
and equity capital for small firms to be 
formed by family interests and other small 
groups of investors. 

A significant reform of a long time in- 
equity in the field of taxation was another 
accomplishment of the ist session of the 
86th Congress. Under present excise tax 
laws, independent wholesalers, distributors,. 
and jobbers have been put at a serious fi- 
nancial disadvantage compared with their 
larger integrated competitors,. This has 
arisen, since many excise tax payments be- 
come due when the first sale is made; there- 
fore, independents have become liable for 
excises when they purchase their supplies 
from the refiner or manufacturer, while the 
integrated producer often pays no taxes un- 
til he sells his product to the ultimate con- 
sumer. Under a provision of Public Law 
86-342, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1959, 
jobbers and other independent distributors 
of gasoline are given the same treatment as 
refiners and are not liable for taxation on 
their stocks until sold. This not only frees 
& large monetary investment previously tied 
up in taxes, but it also prevents the dis- 
tributors from being taxed on gasoline spilled 
or lost through evaporation. In summary, 
this new law brings a much greater degree 
of equity between the independent whole- 
saler and the major oil company which is 
both his supplier and his competitor. Dur- 
ing the coming year, I shall press for legis- 
lation bringing this same degree of ration- 
ality and fairness to other segments of our 
economy, such as independent tire dealers, 
which are also burdened by these Federal 
excise taxes. 

In the antitrust field, headway was made 
with the passage of a bill I introduced, S. 
726, which became Public Law 86—144.. This 
law was designed to end the cumbersome 
and time-consuming procedures. which had 
been necessary to achieve enforcement of 
cease-and-desist orders issued by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and other regulatory 
agencies under section 11 of the Clayton Act. 
In brief, this law provides that such orders 
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become effective within 60 days, unless the 
orders are appealed to the courts. 

In addition, amendments to the Small 
Business Act of 1958 provided authorization 
for an additional $75 million to the Small 
Business Administration’s lending authority 
and make it possible for that agency’s ap- 
propriations to be used, beyond 1960, for 
management aid programs. 

Taken all in all, the session of Congress 
just ended continued to build upon the 
groundwork of small business legislation 
which was laid by the 85th Congress. This 
is not to say, however, that every needed 
legislative aim was achieved. Much remains 
to be done to lessen the impact of taxes on 
small firms and to sharpen the tools of anti- 
trust, enforcement. 

I feel confident that the second session of 
the 86th Congress will address itself with 
determination to carry forward the good 
work so well begun. 

Appropriate legislative committees and the 
Small Business Committees of the Senate 
and House have accomplished substantial 
preliminary work in the form of hearings 
and reports on measures calculated to im- 
prove the competitive position of small firms. 
Many such bills have already started on theif 
legislative journey and will carry over into 
the second session. For that reason, I am 
hopeful that final congressional action on 
these bills may be taken early in 1960. 





Special Citation to the United States Lines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
maintenance of highest standards of 
sanitation is an attainment of greatest 
importance to the general public, es- 
pecially to that segment of our people 
who utilize seagoing’transportation. For 
this reason, I bring to the attention of 
the Congress the exceptional record of 
the United States Lines, which has just 
resulted in the award of a special cita- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

This citation has been presented for 
the third year following inspections 
showing an earned rating of 95 or better 
upon official Public Health Service in- 
spections of each of the 58 vessels of this 
company. 

Gen. John M. Franklin is president of 
United States Lines, and his creditable 
record of service encompasses notable 
performance not only in overall direction 
of this company’s operations but also in 

t assignments accepted at the 
request of the President and Cabinet 
officers. He is acknowledged as one of 
the foremost executives of the maritime 


industry of the world. 
Remarkable is the achievement earn- 
ing this year’s special because 


of 166 separate items of sanitary con- 
struction and maintenance. Prévious 
citations to this company were awarded 
in January 1957 and 1958. 

The successful operations of United 
States Lines ships involved cover calls at 


ports in Europe, the Far East, and Aus- 
tralia, and at all east coast and gulf 
ports in the United States. 





Statue of Liberty Feted at Birthday 
Celebration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend my good friend, 
Conrad Vuocolo, on the excellent job he 
is doing in his capacity as director of the 
tenant relations program of the Jersey 
City, N.J., Housing Authority, as well as 
to call attention to a special activity he 
conducted. 

Part of the authority’s tenant relations 
program is to provide summer activities 
of worthwhile interests for the young- 
sters housed in the project. These ac- 
tivities are designed to inculcate the 
principles of American democracy. Ac- 
cordingly, a trip to the Statue of Liberty 
was arranged for August 5, 1959, the 
75th anniversary of the laying of the 
pedestal for the statue. The statue was 
actually completed in Paris on July 4, 
1884, and the pedestal was laid here in 
America on August 5 of that year. 

In order’to provide an incentive, the 
authority sponsored a name-the-States- 
and-their-capitals contest. When the 
children were being taken to the statue, 


they insisted on bringing the lady a 


birthday present and chipped in with 
their pennies to purchase a 5-carat 
“diamond” ring at Woolworth’s. This 
emulated contributions of French chil- 
dren 60 years ago who chipped in and 
helped pay for the statue. 

Following is an account of the incident 
as related ‘in the Jersey Journal of Jersey 
City, N.J., of August 6. 1959: 

Miss Liberty Nor Forcorren By Jersey CiTy 
Kips 

Ninety-six youngsters from Jersey City’s 
nine housing projects threw a birthday party 
yesterday for a 75-year-old lady, whose 
birthday everyone else - forgot. 

They presented the lady, the Statue of 
Liberty, with a 5-carat “diamond” ring, 
paid for with pennies they had contributed. 

The diamond was the only thing artificial 
about the ceremonies conducted at the na- 
tional monument on Liberty Island. 

John Cupo, 9, of 332 Duncan Avenue, pre- 
sented the ring to Newell H. Foster, superin- 
tendent, and Thomas M. Pitkin, supervising 
park historian. 

Cupo re ted the 96 children, chosen 
from the pro ’ 10,000 kids on a name~< 
the-States-and-their-capitals contest. 

Their heads bristling with State capitals, 
and all dressed in their Sunday best, the 
children heard Park Superintendent Foster 
say he was “most elated that the children 

* saw fit to emulate the contributions 
of French children 80 years ago who chipped 
in and helped pay for the statue.” 

Pitkin congratulated Conrad J. Vuocolo, 
director of tenant relations for the housing 
and indicated that the Jersey City 
was the only group to honor the lady 
75th birthday. 


" 
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The Jersey City Housing Authority is 
to be congratulated on its active spon- 
sorship and participation in the many 
worthwhile projects for iis tenants. 





The Veterans of Foreign Wars Endorse 
the Cold War GI Bill—Comdr. Louis 
G. Feldmann and All the Members Are 
Due Congratulations for This Service 
to Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars is the old- 
est of our great national veterans’ or- 
ganizations. Composed of those who 
have carried our country’s wars to the 
enemy shores, it is nevertheless grati- 
fying to see that their aims and ideals 
are not solely to glorify their past hero- 
ism, but to work for a better future for 
all. At their recent 1959 national con- 
vention in Los Angeles, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars passed a resolution sup- 
porting S. 1138, the bill that would allow 
cold war veterans. many of the read- 
justment benefits received by the vet- 
erans of World War II and Korea. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars has wisely 
recognized that the young men presently 
entering service during our continuation 
of the compulsory draft laws are in great 
need of assistance for continuing their 
education and buying homes upon their 
return from service. This helping them 
to help themselves is the wisest and 
soundest form of veterans’ program yet 
proposed. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is due 
congratulations for their recognition and 
endorsement; it is the type of recognition 
of the Nation’s No, 1 domestic problem— 





“ adequate education—that is winning for 


the Veterans of Foreign Wars an increas- 
ing awareness of its great role in building 
a stronger America. I am proud of my 
comrades in the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; I am proud of my membership. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the resolution to which I 
have referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 242 
Resolution to support S. 1138, to provide re- 
adjustment assistance to veterans who 
served in the Armed Forces between Jan- 

uary 31, 1955 and July 1, 1963 

Whereas the needs of national defense and 
of the cold war have required the continued 
existence of the compulsory military service 
law; and - 

Whereas young men and women entering 
— pom ve Forces after January 31, 1955, are 

under existing law entitled to any read- 
pate me mn Sgwenengpene greet 
of military service; and 

Whereas the U.S. Senate (86th Cong., ist 
sess.) passed the bill S. 1138 to provide @ 
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Program of readjustment assistance for per- 
sens entering the Armed Forces after Jane 
wary 31, 1955, which bill is now pending be- 
fore the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in 
_ the House of Representatives; and 

Whereas the bill S. 1138 provides educa- 
tional assistance, vocational rehabilitation 
training for veterans with service connected 
disabilities, and home and farm loan assist- 
ance for persons entering the Armed Forces 
after January 31, 1955; and 

Whereas the bill S. 1138 makes appropriate 
distinctions between wartime service and to- 
day's service by providing that (1) more than 
280 days must be served on active duty in 
order to qualify for assistance under the bill, 
im contrast to the 90-day service period pro- 
vided in the Korean GI bill; (2) a veteran 
with a service connected disability of less 
than 30 percent must clearly show that such 
disability has caused a “pronounced employ- 
ment bandicap” in order to qualify for voca- 
tional rehabilitation training; (3) a loan 
Guarantee fee of one-half of 1 percent of the 
loan Amount will be charged on home and 
farm ioan transactions, and placed in a 
special fund to cover losses that might arise 
on loans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 60th National Convention 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the Uni- 
ted States, That we wholeheartedly endorse 
and strongly urge the early enactment of S. 
1138 by the Congress of the United States; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That our national legislative serv- 
dice be instructed and empowered vigorously 
to support the bill S: 1138, and to take such 
action as may be necessary to secure its early 
passage by the Congress of the United States, 
and have its provisions made a part of our 
public laws; and be it further. 

Resolved, That our national legislative 
service be given discretion to oppose the loan 
feature of the educational program of S. 
1138, if after due consideration and staff 
study it determines that adherence to the 
principles of Public Law 550 would be in the 
best interest of veterans and of the Nation, 





Report on Ist Session, 86th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, as 
the ist session of the 86th Congress 
comes to an end, I would like to review, 
for the benefit of my constituents, some 


_ of its accomplishments. 


It has been a long and hard-working 
session. It has been a session which en- 


-  -eountered the problems that are bound 


to arise when a government is divided 


ace one party in control of the execu- 
tive ue tenors and the other party in 
Sut the the length eee asia the work and the 

are only incidental to the 


really important fact so far as the Amer- 
man people are concerned, The basic 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM LEGISLATION 


The most controversial and heated 
piece of legislation to reach the floor of 
the House in years was the labor-man- 
agement reform bill. Pressure was 
brought to bear upon the whole Con- 
gress, and was accentuated through 
mass media by the President, the Senate 
Rackets Committee and prolabor and 
antilabor forces. As a result, Congress 
was beseiged by carloads of mail and the 
Capitol was crowded with hundreds of 
lobbyists. and pressure groups. Labor- 
management reform was supported al- 
most undnimously by Congress, but how 
to effect remedial legislation that would 
clear corrupt elements out of unions 
without imposing punitive measures on 
all unions caused much heated disputa- 
tion on the bills. 

The Senate passed the Kennedy- 
Ervin labor-management reform bill on 
August 25, 1959, by a vote of 90 to 1. 
When the legislation reached the floor of 
the House, the committee bill was side- 
tracked, and the Landrum-Griffiin bill 
was substituted. 

I opposed the Landrum-Griffin bill in 
the House because, in addition to con- 
taining some good and needed provi- 
sions for ridding labor unions of rack- 
eteers and protecting the rank and file 
workers from abuses, it also contained 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley law 
and other provisions, which would clearly 
injure the legitimate union movement 
and make it more difficult and almost 
impossible for the unions to organize in 
areas where labor was not yet organized. 
It is my belief that this fact is the rea- 
son many of the southern Democrats 
supported the Landrum-Griffin bill in 
the belief that with cheap unorganized 
labor in the South, the chances of in- 
ducing industry to move from States 
like Michigan, in the North, would in- 
crease. 

I supported the moderate and effective 
committee bill, which was defeated in 
the House, but when the House and 
Senate conferees agreed on a modified 
version of the House bill, with at least 
some of the objectionable features re- 
moved, together with the rest of my 
Michigan Democratic colleagues, I 
voted in favor of the conference report, 
knowing that this was the last oppor- 
tunity to get any kind of a labor- 
management reform bill out of Congress, 
It is my belief that failure of Congress 
to carry out this responsibility might 
well have touched off a wave of anti- 
labor sentiment that could have set 
back the cause of unionism. 

HOUSING LEGISLATION 


The last week of Congress was high- 
lighted by the drive for adjournment. 
Congress, for the third time this session, 
passed an omnibus housing bill. The 
President vetoed the first two, and as we 
adjourned, has not acted upon the third 
bill. It is my hope that the President 
signs this bill or many Federal housing 

including urban renewal, will be - 


projects, 
eliminated or or drastically curtailed for 
lack of funds. As Congressman 


Ralns, 
_ chairman of the Subcommittee on Hous- 


ing, said on the floor of the House, the 
first housing bill was the best bill; the 
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second was a good one; and the third 


compromise legislation was a fair one. 


It was indeed sad to see neither the 
first nor the second bill receive the Presi- 
dent’s signature when they were pared 
down by congressional] leaders in order to 
fit the needs of the country without over- 
taxing the economy. ae 
government is based on the of com- 
promise, and I feel Congress performed 
its obligation by reconciling its original 
request in this field to gain the approval 
of the administration. In turn, it is my 
belief that the President failed to meet 
the Congress halfway, by failing to ap- 
prove a fair housing bill. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We live in an age of pushbutton war- 


fare and we are one of the great powers 
on earth. Another great power, Soviet 
Russia, through her leaders, has said on 
numerous occasions that it has the 
thermonuclear power to destroy the 
United States within half a day. 

Members of Congress, even before this 
session, have made every effort to deter- 
mine whether this Nation is adequately 
prepared to deter Soviet aggression. 

The Gaither report, which was kept 
secret longer than it should have been, 
said in part: 

The United States is moving in a frighten- 
ing course to the status of a second-class 
power, 


The Rockefeller report said: 

Uniess present trends) are reversed, the 
world balance of power will shift in favor of 
the Soviet bloc. If that should happen we 
are not likely to be-given another chance to 
remedy our failings. 


Adm. Hyman G. Rickover stated: 

I think it is almost too late. This is what 
I worry about. * * * Some of my money for 
fiscal 1958 which was appropriated by Con- 
gress several months ago has not yet been 
made available to me. 


Secretary of Defense McElroy said: 


By 1962 the Russidns may lead the United 
States in guided missiles by as much as 
3 tol. 


Gen. Thomas Power, Air Force Stra- 
tegie Commander, stated: 

I think you are just risking the whole 
country. That is how important I feel it is. 
The forcé which is now programed is not 
adequate because it is not coming fast 
enough, 


Faced with these grim facts, the Con- 
gress approved a measure to create a 
new National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration with nearly $500 million to 
spend; extended the draft to 4 years; 
extended the Renegotiation Act under 
which the Government recovers exces- 
sive profits on defense contracts; and in 
general did its best to overcome the ad- 
ministration’s avowed intention of lag- 
ging behind the Soviet Union in long- 
range missiles and other thermonuclear 
instruments of war. 

National defense is a continuing strug- 
gle between those who would economize 
to.a point of national risk and those who 
recognize the need for a first-class de- 
fense even if it means tightening belts. 

In January Members of Congress once 
more will examine the Nation’s defense 
structure with an eye toward further im- 
provements. 
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CIvIL, WORKS 


The President vetoed two civil works 
appropriation bills, but the Congress 
overrode his second veto. 

Civil works measures long have been 
termed “pork barrel” by cynics of Gov- 
ernment, Actually, civil works provides 
money for fiood control and reclamation, 
projects. 

There is nothing “pork barrel” about a 
flood. More than 1,000 urban commu- 
nities in the United States have been 
classified as flood-endangered areas. 
The-fiood threat ‘s increasing with the 
expansion of suburban areas. 

During the tragic floods of 1955 dam- 
age in the United States was estimated 
at $1 billion, or approximately the total 
amount of the civil works measure which 
was approved over the President’s veto. 

TAXES 


Congress extended for 1 year the Ko- 
rean war corporation taxes and certain 
excise taxes. The transportation and. 
local telephone taxes were reduced. 

New levies were imposed on life in- 
surance companies which will return 


the Government another estimated $215 


million annually. 


HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


It looked for awhile as if the Federal 
highway program would be faced with a 
financial roadblock. As a final resort, 
Congress increased the Federal gas tax 
from 3 to 4 cents. This tax becomes ef- 
fective October 1, 1959, and continues 
for 21 months. 

RAILROAD WORKERS 


The Congress approved a measure in- 
creasing pension and jobless benefits un- 
der the Railroad Retirement and Unem- 
ployment Acts. 

VETERANS 

Congress provided $100 million for di- 
rect housing loans to veterans. Read- 
justed non-service-connected disability 
pensions and provided new pensions for 
widows. 

AGRICULTURE 
~ Congress extended the surplus farm 
products law. Introduced a Federal 
food stamp plan for needy families in a 
few trial areas of the country. I regret 
that Secretary of ‘Agriculture Benson has 
indicated that he will not put the plan 
into effect despite the action of Congress. 
POSTAL AND BOND INTEREST RATES 


Congress declined to increase postage 
rates or interest rates on long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds but did increase rates 
on’ E and H series savings bonds to a 
maximum interest of 4% percent. 

AIRPORT PROGRAM 


A $63 million matching Federal :id to 
States was approved this session for air- 


port improvements for the fiscal years of — 


1960 and 1961. 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In this continuing struggle between 
the free world and the Communist bloc 
it is necessary-for the United States to 

economic and 


bolster the military | 
strength of our Allies. 
This Congress established a new Inter- 
Development Bank to finance — 


American 
projects in Latin America. Congress — 


also boosted U.S. subscription to the 


“World Bank. 


A foreign aid measure was approved 
which included $2.1 billion in military 
assistance and another approximately $1 
billion in economic assistance. 

THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Congress, at the request of President 
Eisenhower, raised the legal limit of the 
national debt to $295 billion. The na- 
tional debt in 1952, when President 
Eisenhower assumed office, was $265 bil- 
lion, or roughly $30 billion less than the 
present amount. 

HAWAII STATEHOOD 
A 50th State was born this session 
of Congress with the admission of Ha- 
waii. The borders of the United States 
now extend northward to within a few 
miles of Soviet Siberia and into the 
strategic Pacific. 

These are, I believe, the major ac- 
complishments of the ist session of the 
86th Congress. There were, of course, 
some fields where Congress should have 
acted, but did not. I shall attempt to 
discuss them later. 





The National Neurological Research 


Foundation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Government Operations Subcommittee 
on Reorganization of International Or- 
ganizations is conducting an interna- 
tional health study. As chairman of 
the subcommittee I have been impressed 
again and again with the need for basic 
medical research, both in the United 
States and abroad. 

In my conversation with Premier 
Khrushchev last December my proposal 
for Soviet-American cooperation on new 
international medical research efforts 
struck a responsive chord in the Russian 
leader. 

Basic and coordinated medical re- 
search is the key to the prevention and 
the amelioration of many diseases that 
plague mankind. What sustained re- 
search has done for polio, I believe it can 
do for other dread diseases. 

This point was made in an editorial, 
“Let’s Speed Cancer’s Defeat,” which‘ap- 
peared in the Life magazine on June 6, 
1959. The editorial points out the need 
for both Government and private invest. 


research, this year has proposed another 
cut in cancer research, to hold it to $75 
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for a single fund for medical research alone, 
letting other drives, such as the United 
Funds, provide for patient care, therapy, and 
rehabilitation. 


Mr. President, I applaud Life for this 
emphasis on basic and coordinated re- 
search. In this connection I have 
learned recently of a new voluntary and 
nonendowed foundation which embodies 
this very principle. The National Neu- 
rological Research Foundation is devoted 
entirely to coordinated research on the 
diseases of the central nervous system— 
multiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, 
Parkinson’s syndrome, cerebral palsy, 
epilepsy, and over 300 other interrelated 
disorders. Established 3 years ago 
by Mrs. Rodgers Denckla, the National 
Neurological Research Foundation stim- 
ulates fundamental research by provid- 
ing 5-year postdoctoral fellowships 
to selected scientists. 

The foundation, with headquarters at 
3255 N Street_NW., Washington 7, DC., 
is operated under the direction of an ad- 
visory committee of distinguished med- 
ical and lay leaders in the neurological 
world. 

In this vast country of ours we need a 
variety of fund-raising organizations, 
but I believe there is great merit in Life's 
suggestion for correcting the present 
“bewildering series of drives.” Life is 
also right in focusing attention on the 
neglected area of basic medical research. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the Life editorial referred to 
above. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

[From Life, June 6, 1959] 
Ler’s Speep CANCER’sS DEFEAT 

The men closest to cancer research have 
now found enough leads to make them think 
that wholly new means for cancer cure and 
prevention are possible. They talk of find- 
ing a vaccine which may prevent cancer or 
a chemical. which may cure. Since they 
have already found a number of such things 
which work on animals—but not on 
humans—they are tantalized by their 

ess. 

In view of this one might think that a 
nation—which proved, with the atomic 
bomb, that it could solve the’ supposedly 
“impossible”’—would be stepping up its can- 
cer research on all fronts, especially after 
the tragic end of John Foster Dulles. Yet 
the administration, which last year proposed 
a $10 million cut in all medical research, this 
year has proposed another cut in cancer re- 
search, to hold it to $75 million. 

By contrast with this sum, we taxpayers 
this years are spending $155 million on agri- 
cultural research, in effect putting the health 
of the barnyard ahead of the conquest of 
cancer. No comparison with the $40 billion 
going into defense to prevent a nuclear war 
is justified in logic, but the statistical fact 
that 40 million Americans now living will 
have cancer, unless it is conquered, does 
represent a national disaster comparable to 
the more sudden devastation of a nuclear 
war. 

Fortunately, the House has already in- 
creased the cancer appropriation to $83 mil- 
lion. . The Senate committee, which now has 
the bill, is talking of raising it to $110 mil- 
lion, the minimum which experts regard as 
indispensable. Heré are some of the vital 
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To improve the procedures and methods of 
the intensive work now going on in chemo- 
therapy. This has already yielded some 20 

which temporarily inhibit various 
forms of cancer, e.g., the lives of leukemic 
children can now be prolonged for a year or 
more. , 

To increase the study of viruses, which are 
now a chief suspect in cancer. A single virus 
has already been found which can cause 26 
different types of cancer in animals. Since 
one virus can cause so many, it raises the 
hope that a single vaccine could prevent 
them. A Salk-type vaccine has already been 
found which makes mice immune to a virus 
causing leukemia. 

To broaden the study of hormones, the in- 
termal glandular secretions which control 
growth, reproduction, digestion, .and the 
functioning of all the organs. Evidence links 
steroid harmones with the cause and progress 
of cancer. “Imitation” hormones may be able 
to biock the harmful effects of real hormones. 

To increase the supply of trained research- 
ers, clinics, research centers, new medical 
school facilities. Experience has proved that 
where Federal matching funds are offered, 
Pprivate-funds will quickly flow to fill the 
gap. 

Something besides increased Federal aid 
also is needed. At present most medical re- 
search is dependent on the voluntary agen- 
cies which, month after month, stage a be- 
wiidering series of drives, now for heart dis- 
~ease, now for cancer, now for polio, now 
mental health, cerebral palsy, or muscular 
dystrophy. 

There are so many of these drives that 
the housewives who must do most of the 
door-to-door fund raising are beginning to 
revolt and so are the donors themselves. 
Purthermore, because so much of the funds 
raised is spent on fund raising (in some cases 
as much as 25 percent or more), on patient 
care, and on administration, a relatively small 
amount actually goes into the medical re- 
search which might render all these other 
expenditures unnecessary. For example, the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
most successful in history, spent most of 
$500 miilion on patients, only $34 million on 
research. Yet the payoff on the latter will 
soon save the huge former sum. 

All medical research is obviously interre- 
lated (Enders’ work on growing polio virus in 
live tissue led to Salk’s polio breakthrough; 
Salk’s technique is being used in cancer). 
Diseases themselves may be interrelated. 
There is an obvious need for the many 
yoluntary agencies to pool their drives for a 
sitigie fund for medical research alone, let- 


‘ting other drives, such as the United Funds, 


for patient care, therapy, and reha- 
bilitation. The need is not to stifle the 
American genius for voluntary organization 
which De Tocqueville celebrated; the real 
need is to organize it better. The sooner this 
is Gone, and the_sooner the full national 


responsibility for adequate medical research 


- is recognized, the sooner the great break- 
throughs may come, in cancer and elsewhere. 
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wish to include a resolution sponsored 
by Senator William X. Wall, of Law- 
rence, Mass.: 
Senate ReEsouvrion 593 
Resolutions extending the greetings of the 
general court upon the 100th anniversary 
of the Superior Court of Massachusetts 


Whereas it is a primary obligation of the 
Commonwealth to provide tribunals whereby 
every man shall be afforded a remedy for all 
wrongs or injuries to his person, property, or 
good name and an opportunity for a fair and 
impartial hearing so that he may obtain jus- 
tice freely and without delay; and 

Wheteas the general court in 1859 created 
the superior court more effectively to accom-~ 
plish these objectives; and 

Whereas by increased jurisdiction and 
power the superior court has become the 
great trial court of Massachusetts and ad- 
vancing with the ever-changing conditions of 
our society which has made substance and 
not form the basis of our jurisprudence: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Court 
Massachusetts on the occasion of the cen- 
tennial of the superior court of the Common- 


of 


wealth extend its sincere greetings and felici-" 


tations to the chief justice and the associate 
justices of the superior court and express the 
appreciation of the people of Massachuset:s 
for a century of devotion to the best tradi- 
tions of equal justice under law; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That thé secretary of the Com- 
monwealth transmit forthwith copies of 
these resolutions to the honorable the Jus- 
tices of the Superior Court of Massachusetts. 





Interim Report of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the Ist Session, 86th 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to present the following interim report 
on the activities of the Committee on 
Government Operations in the first 9 
months of the 86th Congress: 

INTERIM REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON Gov- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS, HOUSE oF R«xPRE- 
SENTATIVES, FOR THE ist SEssION, 86TH 
CONGRESS 

Jurisdiction 

The jurisdiction and duties of the Com- 
mittee’ on Government Operations are set 
forth in rule XI(8) of the House of Rep- 
resentatives as follows: 

All proposed legislation, messages, peti- 
tions, memorials, and other matters relating 
to * * * (a) budget and accounting meas- 
ures, other than appropriations, and (b) re- 


. organizations in the executive branch of the 


Government shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

The Committee on Government Operations 
shall have the duty of (1) receiving and ex- 
amining of the Comptroller General 
of the United States and of submitting such 
recommendations to the House as it deems 
necessary or desirable in connection with 
the subject matter of such reports; (2) 
studying the operation of Government ac- 
tivities at all levels with a view to deter- 
its economy and efficiency; (3) eval- 
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uating the effects of laws enacted to reor- 
ganize the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government; (4) stud intergov- 
ernmental relationships betweén the United 
States and the States and municipalities and 
between the United States and international 
organizations of which the United States is 
@ member. 
Organization 

In order to perform its functions and to 
carry out its duties as fully and as effec- 
tively as possible, the committee, under the 
leadership of its chairman, the Honorable 
Wr.tmum L. Dawson, of Illinois, at the be- 
ginning of the 86th Congress, established 
five regular subcommittees, which among 
them cover the entire field of executive ex- 
penditures. The names and chairmen of 
these subcommittees.are as follows: 

Executive and Legislative Reorganization 
Subcommittee, Hon. Wi1L1am L. Dawson, 
chairman. 

Military Operations Subcommittee, Hon. 
Cuet Ho.uirrenp, chairman. 

Government Activities Subcommittee, Hon. 
Jack Brooks, chairman. 

Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee, Hon. L. H. FountTarn, chairman. 

Foreign Operations and Monetary Affairs 
Subcommittee, Hon. PorRTER Harpy, Jr., 
chairman. “ 

In addition, two special subeommittees 
were organized to handle special problems. 
The first two listed are continuing their 
studies, and the last completed its work early 
in the session. 

Special Donable Property Subcommittee, 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, chairman. 

Special Government Information Subcom- 
mittee, Hon. JoHN E. Moss, chairman. 

i3pecial Subcommittee on the Reno Inter- 
state Highway, Hon. JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
chairman, 

Investigative reports 


During the 1st session of the 86th Congress 
the Committee on Government Operations 
approved and submitted to the Congress 12 
reports of an investigative nature. In addi- 
tion, one committee print consisting of a staff 
study was published. At the close of the 
first session a considerable number of re- 
ports and investigations were under prepara- 
tion. These will be considered by the sub- 
committees and the full committee early in 
the second session. A number of hearings 
have been programed for the recess between 
sessions. 

For convenience, the published reports and 
the committee prints are listed here with 
the name of the originating subcommittee. 
A more detailed discussion of the material 
will be found below in the breakdown of 
the committee’s activities by subcommittee: 

First report (H. Rept. No. 228): “Results 
From Recommendations Made-During 85th 
Congress in Reports of Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations.” (Full committee, Con- 
gressman WILLIAM L. Dawson, chairman.) 
(Minority views.) 3 

Second report (H. Rept. No. 234): “Availa- 
bility of Information From Federal Depart- 
ments and Agencies (Air Force Refusal to the 
General Accounting Office).” (Special Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee, Con- 
gressman JOHN E. Moss, chairman:) (Mi- 
nority views.) 

Third report (H. Rept. No. 292): “Reno- 
Sparks-Verdi Interstate Highway (Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department’ of Commerce) .” 
(Special Subcommittee on the Reno Inter- 
state Highway, Congressman JouHn A. BuLaT- 
NIK, chairman.) 7 

Fourth report (H. Rept. No. 293) : “Whether 
Reservoir Lands Should Be Acquired by Ex- 
(Executive and 


Fifth report (H. Rept. No. 300): “Civil 
Defense in Western Europe and the Soviet 
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Union.” (Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee, Congressman CueEr Houirie.p, chairman.) 

Sixth report (H. Rept. No. 525): “Kings 
Mills Ordnance Plant (Party Line Fence).” 
(Executive and Legislative Reorganization 
Subcommittee, Congressman Wit11AM L. 
Dawson, chairman.) 

Seventh report (H. Rept. No. 546: "US. 
Aid Operation in Laos.” (Foreign Operations 
and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, Con- 
gressman PorTeR Harpy, Jr., chairman.) 

Eighth report (H. Rept. No. 674): “Mili- 
tary Supply Management (Single Manager 
Agencies). (Military Operations Subcom- 
mittee, Congressman Cyet Ho.irie.p, chair- 
man.) 

Ninth report (H. Rept. No. 684): “Disposal 
Problems of Government-Owned Nickel Plant 
at Nicaro, Cuba.” (Government Activities 
Subcommittee, Congressman Jack Brooxs, 
chairman.) (Minority views.) 

Tenth report (H. Rept. No. 1112): “Mili- 
tary Air Transportation (Executive Action in 
Response to Committee Recommendations) .” 


(Military Operations Subcommittee, Con- 
gressman CueT HOLIFIELD, chairman.) 
Eleventh report (H. Rept. No. 1121) :°“Or- 


ganization and Management of Missile Pro- 
grams.” (Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee, Congressman Cuet HOLIFIELD, chairman.) 

Twelfth report (H. Rept. No. 1137) : “Avail- 
ability of Information from Federal Depart- 
ments and Agencies (Progress of Study, 
Aug. 1958July 1959).” (Special Govern- 
ment Information Subcommittee, Congress- 
man JOHN E. Moss, chairman.) (Minority 
views.) 

Committee print 


Notes on the Jurisdiction of the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 


Legislation 


The legislative jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations encom- 
passes a wide range of very important govern- 
mental operation. It includes all matters re- 
lating to budgeting and accountihg meas- 
ures other than appropriations and all mat- 
ters relating to reorganizations in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. In addition, 
property disposals and matters relating to 
Federal property and administrative services 
are referred to the committee. The com- 
mitte studied a large number of legislative 
proposals and reported 14 favorably to the 
House. These are discussed more fully under 
the subcommittee breakdown below, but 
those reported are listed here for conven- 
idence, with the name of the subcommittee 
which intially considered them: 

H.R. 766, to amend section 5 of the act 
of July 16, 1914, relating to penalties for the 
use of Government-owned vehicles for other 
than official purposes. (Executive and Legis- 
lative tion Subcommittee.) 

H.R. 1321, to amend Reorganization Plan 
No, 2 of 1953. (Executive and Legislative 
Reorganization Subcommittee.) (Passed 
House as S. 144 and was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. House failed to override veto.) 

H.R. 2386, to direct the Administrator of 
General Services to convey to the city of 
Mobile, Ala., all the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to certain land. 
(Government Activities Subcommittee.) 

E.R. 3722, to amend the Federal ry 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 to 
permit donations of surplus property to vol- 
unteer firefighting organizations, and for 
other purposes. (Special Donable Property 
Subcommittee.) 

ELR. 5140, to further amend the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1949, as amended, so that:such 


formity with the provisions of the act. 
ecutive and Legislative Reorganization Sub- 
committee.) 

ELR. 5196, to increase the maximum rates 
of per diem allowance for employees of the 
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Government traveling on official business, 
and for other purposes. (Executive and 
Legislative Reorganization Subcommittee.) 

H.R. 6263, to amend the Employment Act 
of 1946 to provide for its more effective ad- 
ministration, and to bring to bear an in- 
formed public opinion upon price and wage 
increases which threaten economic stability. 
(Executive and Legislative Reorganization 
Subcommittee.) . 

H.R. 6904, to establish an Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
(Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee . 


-) 

H.R, 7062, to provide for payment of an- 
nuities to widows and dependent children of 
Comptrollers General. (Special Donable 
Property Subcommittee.) (Public Law 86—- 
87.) 

H.R. 7465, for the establishment of a Com- 
mission on Metropolitan Problems and Ur- 
ban Development. (Executive and Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Subcommittee.) 

H.R. 7681, to enact the provisions of Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1959 with certain 
amendments. (Executive and Legislative Re- 
organization Subcommittee.) 

House Resolution 295, to disapprove Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1959. (Executive 
and Legislative Reorganization Subcommit- 
tee.) (Adopted July 7, 1959.) 

8. 900, to amend section 204(b) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 to extend the authority of the 
Administrator of General Services to pay 
direct expenses in connection with the utili- 
zation of excess real property and related 
personalty, and for other purposes. (Gov- 
ernment Activities Subcommittee. ) (Public 
Law 86-215.) 

S. 902, to provide for the receipt and dis- 
bursement of funds, and for continuation 
of accounts when there is 2 vacancy in the 
office of the disbursing officer for -the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and for other pur- 
poses, (Government Activities Subcommit- 
tee.) (Public Law 86-31.) 


Reorganization plan 


Only one reorganization plan was trans- 
mitted to the 86th Congress by the President 
during the Ist session. This, Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1959, was designed to 
transfer certain functions in connection with 
forest exchanges and with mineral materials 
in national forest land from the Secretary 
of the Interior to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The committee held a hearing on the 
plan and reported favorably a resolution of 
disapproval (H. Res. 295) which was adopted 
by the. House on July 7, 1959. The basic 
objection_to. the plan was that it did not 
afford adequate protection to the public’s 
interest in the minerals situated on forest 
lands to be disposed of in the exchanges by 
the United States. In place of the plan the 


desired by the President but at the same 
time preserve the responsibilities of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior with respect to min- 
erals in the forest lands. This bill was 
passed by the House on September 2, 19659, 
and is now before the Senate: ' 

Committee action on reports of the Comp- 

troller General 


Rule XI, clause 8(c)(1) of the rules of 
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During the first session a total of 111 re- 
ports of the Comptroller General have been 
received by this committee. After prelimi- 
nary staff study, these reports were referred 
to subconamittees of this committee, as fol- 
lows: 


Military Operations Subcommittee_..... 49 
Government Activities Subcommittee... 28 
Foreign Operations and Monetary Af- 


fairs Subcommittee......---..-------. 15 
Inter-Governmental - Relations Subcom- 
Sai ene cbitiwmn denn atanse~ cece 11 


Executive and Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Subcommittee 


Periodic reports are received from the sub- 
committees on the action taken with respect 
to individual reports, and monthly reports 
are made to the chairman on the status of 
all reports received. During the session, the 
subcommittees used the reports to further 
specific investigations and reviews. In some 
case, additional information concerning the 
findings and recommendations of the Comp- 
troller General was requested and received 
from the administrative agency involved, as 
well as from the General Accounting Office. 
In another section of the committee’s annual 
report dealing with the activities of the vari- 
ous subcommittees more specific informa- 
tion on the action taken on these reports 
is included. 

The committee maintains complete files 
of all the Comptroller General’s reports re- 
ceived, and a record is kept showing. the 
subcommittee to which referred, the date of 
referral and the action taken. All the re- 
ports received during the session wi. ° re- 
viewed by the committee in the light ad- 
ditional information obtained and action 
taken by-the subcommittees and determina- 
tion will be made whether specific recom- 
mendations to the House are ‘necessary or 
desirable under rule XI. 


Subcommittee breakdown 


Following is a more detailed description 
of the committee's activities arranged ac- 
cording to the subcommittees primarily 
interested in the subject matter involved, 
At the chairman’s request, the subcommit- 
tee reports were prepared in accordance with 
the following outline: 


Outline for Annual Subcommittee Reports 


I. Investigations: 

(a) List investigative reports -issued with 
name of reports, date issued and a summary 
of each. 

(b) List and describe other investigations 
not resulting in a formal report. 

(c) Give money savings or recoveries as 
a result of any investigations, together with 
the estimated dollar amount of each. 

(ad) List and describe any other remedial 
measures taken and any nonmonetary bene- 
fits attained as a result of investigation. 

(e) The number of days hearings were 
held. 

II. Legislation: 

(a) Total number of measures referred to 
the subcommittee. 

(b) Reports issued with title, date, and 
summary of each, and description of subse- 
quent legislative action on reported meas- 
ures. 

(c) Number of days of hearings held. 

Ill. Reports received such as notice of 
negotiated sales, General Accounting Office 
audit reports, and similar matters considered 
which are not legislation: 

(a) Number of each received. 

(b) Wherevers action has been taken, 
name the report acted on, hearings held, if 
any, describe the action taken, and the re- 
sulting monetary and nonmonetafy benefits. 
_ IV. Prior activities of the subcommittee 
of current or continuing -saat g 

(a) The oe savings or re- 
ee such prior activities, naming 

em, 
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_» (b) Other action, executive or otherwise, 
taken on such prior activities resulting in 
some affirmative benefit. 

V. Projected program for the remainder of 
the 86th Congress. 

« EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
SUSCOMMITIEE, HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON, 
CHAIRMAN 

I. Investigations 

(a) Reports issued: 

1. “Whether Reservoir Lands Should be 
Acquired By Exchange Of Timberlands.” 
House Report No. 293. Issued April 23, 1959. 

‘This report stemmed from hearings con- 

_ Gucted in the 85th Congress concerning the 

reservoir land acquisition policies of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Department of 
the Army. One of the questions raised dur- 
ing the hearings concerned efforts of the 
lumber industry to have Government forest 
lands conveyed to private companies in ex- 
change for their private forest lands ac- 
quired by the Government for reservoir 
projects. The committee concluded, on the 
basis of reports from the Departments of 
the Army, Interior, and Agriculture opposing 
Such exchanges, and on the basis of the 
committee’s own studies, that such ex- 
changes would be contrary to the public in- 
terest ‘and overall economy and efficiency, 
and that the payment of money compensa- 
tion should continue as the method of ac- 
quiring private timber lands for reservoir 
projects, as is the case in acquisition of other 
types of land. 

It is not feasible to estimate the monetary 
savings resulting from this report. However, 
the conclusions of this report will greatly 
benefit the Nation in protecting the water- 
sheds and the resources of the public lands 
and national forests against depredation and 
exploitation of America’s timber, minerals, 
grazing, wildlife, and recreation resources, 
as well as the sustained yield forest indus- 
tries that are now dependent upon the Fed- 
eral forest lands. 

2. “Kings Mill Ordnance Plant (Party Line 
Fence).” House Report No. 625. Issued 
June 10, 1959. 

This report presented the frustrating ef- 
forts on the part of a small farmer in Ohio 
to replace a broken-down woven wire fence 
between his property and that of the ad- 
joining ordnance plants, and the alleged 
failure of the Ordnance Department to co- 

te by bearing its share of the cost. 
Ordnance Department’s principal 
reason for not constructing the fence 
was that the property was being declared 
excess and it was no longer responsible for 
the care and maintenance of the property. 

Investigation . disclosed that the holding 

agéney still retains custody and account- 

ability for excess and surplus real property 
end is expected to perform the physical care, 


handling, protection, ms’ tenance and re- - 


pair, pending transfer to. federal agency or 
disposal. 

-. The Ordnance Department confirmed the 
inequity and remedied the situation by 
erecting its portion of the party fence. 

3. “Federal Real and Personal Property 
Inventory Report (civilian and military) of 
the U.S..Government Covering Its Prop- 
_serties: Located in Continental United States, 


‘gm the Territories, and Overseas as of June 


wa 30, 1058.” 

"The Federal Real and Personal Property 
+) Taventory Report as of June 30, 1958,” was 
in. December of 1958 as a committee 
nt. It presented the committee’s annual 
tion of real and personal assets of 


investigation was begun and 
» held on the new regulations issued by 


he Department of Commerce on the impor- 
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tation of foreign excess property. A number 
of complaints had been received by the sub- 
committee that smal] businessmen in the 
importing field were not being treateq fairly. 
The investigation is continuing ard further 
hearings may be held. 

2. Water résources development—Colum- 
bia River Basin: Hearings were begun con- 
cerning complaints by many organizations in 
the Pacific Northwest that the report of the 
Corps of Engineers on the Columbia River 
Basin disregarded requirements of law to pro- 
vide plans for comprehensive and coordi- 
nated development of the Columbia River 
Basin. The hearing began on August 13, 
1959, and preliminary information was ob- 
tained. The hearing was recessed but has 
not been concluded. 

3. Budget and accounting procedures of 
the Federal Government: The subcommit- 
tee is making a continuing investigation and 
study of the budget and accounting pro- 
cedures of the Federal Government, includ- 
ing the’joint program to improve account- 
ing in the Federal Government. 

4. Administrative organization, procedure, 
and practice: The study of administrative 
organization, procedure, and practice is con- 
tinuing with an analysis being made of re- 
plies from agencies to the committee’s 
questionnaire. 

(c) Monetary savings or recoverics as a 
result of investigation. Undetermined. 

(d) Other remedial measures taken and 
nonmonetary benefits. Incluaed in I(a) 
above. 

(e) Days of hearings held. Three days of 
formal hearings were held during this 
session. 

II, Legislation 


(a) Number of measures referred to the 
subcommittee: Eighty-four legislative meas- 
ures were referred to the subcommittee, 

(b) Reports issued: 

1. House Report No. 235, H.R. 1321, amend- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953, March 
20, 1959: The report indicated that the bill 
would restore to the Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration the au- 
thority to approve or disapprove loans, with- 
out the supervision or direction of or any 
other control by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; and to reestablish in the REA the func- 
tions vested in the agency by the 1936 act. 
The committee based its approval on the 
fact that “legislation is now required to at- 
tain the nonpolitical independence with 
which Congress intended the Administrator 
to act, and to reinstate the powers which 
Congress intended the Administrator to ex- 
ercise.” 

The bill was passed by the House and Sen- 
ate and vetoed by the President. The veto 
was sustained. 

2. House Report No. 367, H.R. 5140, further 
amending Reorganization Act of 1949, May 
18, 1959: The report indicated that the bill 
would amend the Reorganization Act of 1949 
to extend the authority granted the Presi- 
dent to.transmit reorganization plans to the 
Congress for 2 more years. The committee 
stated that “although very few reorganiza- 
tion plans under the act have been proposed 
by the President in recent years, the act has, 
when utilized, proved to be a useful tool in 
effecting reorganizations in the executive 
departments and agencies.” 

The bill was passed by the House, but no 
action was taken by the Senate. 

3. House Report No. 539, H.R. 6263, amend- 
ing the Employment, Act of 1946, June 12, 
1959: The report indicated that the bill 
would amend the Employment Act in two 
major respects: (a) By declaring it to be the 
sense of Congress that the President should 
give due effect to certain provisions of the 
act which are referred to and in some cases 
made more precise; and (b) by requiring the 
President or any agency he designates to 
hold publie hearings on certain price and 
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wage increases, impending or in effect. The 
committee felt that in carrying out the pol- 
icies of the Employment Act the President 
and the Council of Economic Advisers had 
not been giving sufficient attention to all of 
its provisions, The committee believed also 
that the Federal Government should take 
appropriate steps to discourage price in- 
creases which would affect national eco- 
nomic stability. The public hearings pro- 
posed would be a practical approach to a 
serious problem. They would assist in mo- 
bilizing public opinion against unjustified 
price increases and thereby help prevent or 
reduce them. 

The bill was reported to the House and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules. No fur- 
ther action has been taken to date. 

4. House Report No, 586, House Resolu- 
tion 295, disapproving Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1959, June 26, 1959: Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1959 was transmitted by the 
President to Congress on May 12, 1959. 
Under the Reorganization Act of 1949, there 
is no provision whereby Congress can modify 
the plan except by legislation, and the plan 
would become automatically effective unless 
within 60 days either House of Congress 
disapproved the p¥in. 

The plan would have transferred to the 
Agriculture Department all the functions of 
the Secretary of the Interior in making ex- 
changes of public national forest lands for 
private lands, as well as sales of such lands, 
and also certain mineral. materials in ac- 
quired national forest lands. As a result of 
hearings on the plan, the committee recom- 
mended, and the House adopted, House Reso- 
lution 295 to disapprove the plan because it 
failed to provide for the protection and con- 
servation of valuable minerals owned by the 
United States; because it would create con- 
fusion in adjudicating the validity of mining 
claims on national forest land; -because the 
language of the plan was ambiguous as to 
what mineral materials would be involved in 
dispositions from acquired national forest 
lands; and because it vested unlimited dis- 
cretion in the Secretary of Agriculture to 
delegate authority without safeguards con- 
cerning public notice and opportunity for 
public comment as previously required by 
Congress. 

5. House Report No. 633, H.R. 7681, en- 
acting provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 
1. of 1959, with certain amendments, July 
8, 1959: Since some features of the Reorgani- 
zation Plan would achieve several useful 
purposes, the Committee, on July 3, 1959, 
issued House Report No. 633, recommending 
adoption of H.R. 7681 which would enact. the 
beneficial features of the plan, together with 
several amendments designed to safeguard 
the public interest by insuring that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior would continue to 
exercise functions with respect to minerals 
on the national forest lands; that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would not assume the 
function of determining or adjudicating the 
validity of mining claims which conflict with 
forest exchange or sale applications; that the 
Secretary of Agriculture would not under 
the Materials Act dispose of minerals subject 
to the mineral leasing or mining laws; and 
that would.omit the unlimited power of dele- 
gation found objectionable in the plan as 
submitted. 

H.R. 7681 passed the House on September 
2, 1959, but no action was taken by the 
Senate. 

6. House Report No. 683, H.R. 5196, in- 
creasing per diem travel allowances, July 16, 
1959: The report pointed out that the bill 
would amend the Travel Expense Act of 
1949. to increase the maximum per diem al- 
lowance from the present $12 to $15 per 
day; increase the mileage rate for motor- 
cycles from 6 to 7 cents per mile and for 
autos and aircraft from 10 to_12 cents per 
mile; and provide reimbursement for park- 
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ing fees. The committee concluded from 
the evidence before it that there had been 
@ sufficient increase in cost of travel since 
the act was last amended in 1955 to war- 
rant the heer ceilings proposed. 

The bill passed the House but no action 
was taken in the Senate. 

1. House Report No. 889, H.R. 766, penalty 
for use of Government vehicles, August 12, 
1959: The report stated that the bill would 
modify the existing fixed statutory penalty 
for the unauthorized use of Government- 
owned vehicles to give discretion to the 
heads of departments and agencies in fix- 
ing the disciplinary action in any given 
case. The committee stated: “It is sound 
administrative —. to handle such cases 
on_their merits and to permit the depart- 
ment head or his representative to give con- 
sideration to all such factors as the length 
and quality of service of the officer or em- 
ployee involved before fixing the penalty. 

The bill was placed on the consent calen- 
-dar but passed over without prejudice un- 
til the next session. 

8. House Report No. 940, H.R. 7465, creat- 
ing a Commission on Metropolitan Problems 
and Urban Development, August 18, 1959: 
The purpose of the legislation is to create a 
commission to “study and investigate the 
problems of municipalities and metropoli- 
tan expansion, with special reference to the 
need, in terms of adequate governmental 
structures, to establish sound revenue poli- 
cies as related to State and National revenue 
policies, and to determine the services which 
such governmental structures should pro- 
vide. It shall also study existing and de- 
veloping efforts to cope with municipal and 
metropolitan problems including Federal 
policiés and programs and any need for im- 
proved coordination thereof.” The commit- 
tee was convinced “that the problems of the 
Nation’s cities and metropolitan areas have 
grown to such magnitude that a temporary 
Federal Commission to make a comprehen- 
sive study and propose solutions is manda- 

ot) 


The bill was reported but no action was 
taken by the House. 

(c) Days of hearings: 
hearings were held. 

Ill. Reports received such as notice of nego- 
tiated sales, General Accounting Office 
audit reports, and similar matters consid- 
ered which are not legislation 


(a) Number of each received: 

Eight reports on audits and reviews made 
by the General Accounting Office were re- 
ceived by the subcommittee. All these re- 
ports were reviewed and analyzed by the 
staff, and specific actions taken on the find- 
ings reported are shown below: 

(b) Action taken. 

1. Audit of the Alexander Hamilton Bi- 
centennial Commission: This report was 
found to contain no findings which require 
consideration by the Congress, and no fur- 
ther subcommittee action will be taken 
thereon. 

2. Audit of the Federal prison industries: 
This report was found to contain no findings 
which require consideration by the Congress, 
and no further subcommittee action will be 
taken thereon. 

8. Audit of revolving fund operations, 
coos of Engineers: The staff ascertained 
that GAO recommendations calling for 
agency action have been adopted. While 
the other recommendations are not such 
that would require specific committee ac- 
tion, the entire report will be studied fur- 
ther for possible relevancy to other opera- 

' tions of the Corps of neers which are 
under current review by the subcommittee. 

4, Audit of Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration: The findings and disclosures in this 
report were reviewed in the light. of previous 
work of this committee in the rural electri- 
fication area, and in the light of legislation 
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which was then pending. No further action 
of the committee was considered necessary 
or desirable in connection with the specific 
matters reported. 

5. Review of management controls of the 
District of Columbia government: Confer- 
ences were held between committee staff and 
officials of the District of Columbia govern- 
ment to ascertain progress of corrective ac- 
tions to deficiencies reported by GAO, In 
most cases the corrective action entails con- 
version from existing accounting system to 
a cost or accrual basis, and considerable 
time will be involved in effecting the change. 
Status reports have been received and the 
work appears to be progressing satisfactorily. 
Staff followup will be undertaken periodi- 
cally. 

6. Short form report on audit of Columbia 
River power system: This report was re- 
viewed by the staff in relation to similar 
problems disclosed in the audit report on 
Central Valley Basin program submitted 
during the 85th Congress. The Secretary of 
the Interior was requested to advise on any 
progress im correcting the deficiencies re- 
ported. Conferences were held with GAO of- 
ficials on the overall progress being made. 
Information was received that GAO is now 
conducting a current review of the program, 
and that report thereon will be submitted 
soon. Further committee action is deferred 
pending receipt of the current report. 

7. Audit of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
for fiscal year 1958: The findings and recom- 
mendations were reviewed in the light of the 
provisions of H.R. 3560, and TVA was also 
requested to comment on GAO findings and 
to inform the committee of progress. being 
made to resolve difficulties encountered in 
connection with defective turbogenerators 
purchased from Westinghouse. The reply 
has been studied in the light of the report 
and the new legislation. Staff followup will 
continue in connection with the reported de- 
ficiencies, but further specific action is de- 
ferred pending receipt of GAO’s report for 
the current year’s operations of TVA. 

8. Review of spoil disposal activities, Corps 
of Engineers (civil: functions): The De- 
partment of Defense has been requested to 
comment on the findings of GAO in this re- 
port. Further committee action will be held 
in abeyance pending receipt of reply te the 
committee request. 

IV. Prior activities of the Subcommittee 
of Current or Continuing Interest 


No items, 


V. Projected program for the remainder of 
the 86th Congress 


(a) Bills not yet acted upon are being 
processed for hearings in the second session 
including major legislation involving amend- 
ments to the Government Corporations Con- 
trol Act; payments in lieu of taxes; budget 
and accounting ‘procedures; creation of new 
departments, and others. 

(b) The investigation into the im 
tion of foreign excess property is continuing, 
with the probability that further hearings 
will be held and new legislation developed. 

(c) The study of the Corps of. Engineers 
report on the Columbia River Basin is con- 
tinuing and preparations are being made for 
further hearings 


on The study of administrative organiza- 
tion, procedure, and practice is continuing 
4 18 report is/b report is/ being prepared for approval 


(e) ii Gineittidien’ap the encraal inven- 
tory has begun and the report should be 
issued in December of 1959. 

(f) The audit reports referred to the sub- 
committee are studied and recommen- 
dations for further action are being prepared. 

(g) The analysis of ,Hoover Commission 

is being continued for pos- 


. sible recommendations of savings to the de- 
partments. 
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(h) A review of actions taken by the de- 
ents on recommendations in current or 
prior reports will be continued and followed, 
MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, HON, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, CHAIRMAN 


I. Investigations 


(a) Reports issued: 

1. “Organization and Management of Mis- 
sile Programs,” 11th report by the Committee 
on Government Operations, House Report No. 
1121, September 2, 1959 (156 pages). 

This report presents for the first time in a 
public document a comprehensive and sys- 
tematic account of the major missile pro- 
grams in the United States. It examines the 
Department of Defense agencies and organi- 
zations for top-level direction of the missile 
programs, the field agencies and operations 
of the three military departments in this 
area, and procurement and management 
methods. 

The report gives particular attention to 
the background of the Air Force ballistic 
missile programs and the role of the Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp. and Space Technol- 
ogy Laboratories, Inc., as technical man- 
agers of these programs for the Air Force. 

Other matters considered are missile costs 
and reliability, air defense problems, mili- 
tary-civilian space relationships, and mili- 
tary service roles and missions. 

The subcommittee concludes that the 
Army and Air Force have no uniquely dif-. 
ferent role in regard to strategic missiles, and 
that for efficient and economical weapon 
development, production and deployment 
in the future, that the two military services 
should be merged. The President is asked to 
direct the appropriate authorities to under- 
take preparatory studies. In the case of the 
Ramo-Wooldridge and Space Technology 
Laboratories enterprises, the report recom- 
mends that if the Air Force is to retain a 
private corporation for technical manage- 
ment functions, the company should be con- 
verted into a nonprofit institution. 

2. “Military Air Transportation (Executive 
Action in Response to Committee Recom- 
mendations) ,” 10th report by the Committee 
on Government Operations, House Report 
No. 1112, September 1, 1959 (29 pages). 

This is the second report of the Military 
Operations Subcommittee on military air 
transportation and related civilian reserve 
support. It gives an account of recent de- 
velopments in this field and action taken in 
response to the committee recommendations 
contained in the first report (H. Rept. No. 
2011, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) . 

This report points out that during the 
year since these recommendations were 
drafted there have been encouraging signs of 
responsive action in the Department of De- 
fense, the interested civil agencies, and the 
Congress. Further, the subcommittee’s in- 
vestigations, hearings, and report have had 
a healthy influence in clearing up many mis- 
conceptions about the Military Air Transport 
Service (MATS) and have helped lay a solid 
foundation of fact and judgment for a na- 
tional reappraisal of military-civil roles and 
relationships in air transportation. 

Except for the observations made in the 
course of this report, the subcommittee 
presents no new recommendations. It be- 
lieves that the recommendations made in the 
first report still are basically valid. 

3. “Military Supply Management (Single 
— thea. sug ® eighth report by the 

on Government Operations, 
seaee” Roneve No, 674, July 15, 1959 (49 
pages). 

The report contains the first systematic 
account of the Manager program es- 


agency 
tary department responsible for the procure- 
ment, inventory management, stock fund 
maintenance, warehousing, and distribution 
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‘functions for all military departments in a 
given commodity area. The agency is es- 
tablished by the “single manager,” who is 
the Secretary of the military department 
with the predominant interest in the com- 
modity area. 

The report presents recommendations with 
the objective of deriving the greatest possi- 
ble savings from the single manager pro- 
gram as it exists and as it can be strength- 
ened. The Department of Defense is asked 
to explore new ideas along similar lines, or 
by the addition of new policies, including the 
use of the General Services Administration 
in procurement and distribution of com- 
mon supply items. 

4. “Civil Defense in Western Europe and 
the Soviet Union,” fifth report by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, House 
Report No. 300, April 27, 1959 (109 pages). 
This is the fifth civil defense report pre- 
pared by the subcommittee in the course of 
its continuing study and investigation of 
civil defense matters during the past 4 years. 
It brings together for the first time in a 
public document a systematic account of 
civil defense activities of eight NATO allies 
(Great Britain, France, Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Italy), two ne—trals (Sweden and Switzer- 
land), and the Soviet Union as a great con- 
tending power. 

The report also discusses the strategic 
implications of civil defense, including ques- 
tions of deterrent capabilities, survival after 
attack, and the considerable effect of the 
civil defense measures which have been un- 
dertaken in the Soviet Union. 

(8) Investigations not resulting in a formal 


1, Wasteful operation of test sircraft by 
the Air Force: The staff investigated the use 
of engine-test YC-121F aircraft, on which 
tests were completed, for administrative air- 
craft p by the Air Materiel Command, 
when allegations were made that this use 
entailec grossly excessive maintenance and 
operating costs. 

The Air Force decided to withdraw these 
costly aircraft from inventory following the 


“re listed in Lc.1. below. 

2. Surplus property disposal: The staff has 
continuously scrutinized -military surplus 
disposal actions, investigating more closely 
those which indicated dissipation of valua- 
bie Government resources. From time to 
time the field agencies of the General Ac- 
counting Office are utilized to assist in check- 
’ ing disposal actions. A report was received 
from the General Accounting Office on dis- 
posal of a large quantity of common supply 
items at the Naval Supply Center, Oakland, 
Calif 


3. Military clothing procurement: Follow- 
ng its investigations and reports in this 
area, the subcommittee staff has received and 
investigated, from time to time, complaints 
Of irregularities in contract awards. In ac- 
cord with a recommendation in House Report 
Wo. 1168 (85th Cong., Ist sess.), the General 
Accounting Office was requested to review the 
operations of the Military Clothing & Textile 
Suppty Agency. This report finally was com- 
"pleted and incorporated into the larger scope 
_ ofthe Military Supply Management investi- 
- gation (see I(a)3 above). 
4. Petroleum storage contract award: The 
staff investigated the award of a long-term 
‘eonstruction and storage contract by the Mil- 
_ tary Petroleum Supply Agency. The ques- 
jon of the validity and propriety of an award 
the basis of a bid for ‘a 20-year period was 
ted to the Comptroller General, who 
fed in favor of the successful bidder. 
"he subcommittee reported on this matter 
House Report No. 674, “Military Supply 
Aagem EP a Bolt a gy og alle Ma 


‘Committee, which is responsi: 
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ble for the authorizing legislation for long- 
term contracts of this kind. 
Two Members of Congress who were inter- 


_ested in this matter received oral and written 


information from the staff. 

5. Military-civil programs for airflight 
safety: The staff has reviewed developments 
in air traffic control, following the establish- 
ment of the new Federal Aviation Agency, 
with respect to military-civil relationships 
and cooperation in this area. In view of the 
complex administrative problems involved 
and the importance of efficient air traffic 
management, this inquiry will be continued 
(see part V below). 

6, Air Force procurement in Alaska: The 
staff investigated several complaints alleging 
irregularities in contract awards or alleged 
lack of competition due to sole-source pro~- 
curement by the Air Force. The Members 
expressing interest in these matters were 
duly advised of the results of the investiga- 
tions. 

7. Withdrawal of request for proposal after 
negotiation with initial low bidder by Ord- 
nance Tank Automotive Command: The staff 
investigated a complaint alleging irregular- 
ities, which wase submitted by a Member of 
Congress through Chairman Dawson. The 
results of the inquiry were transmitted to the 
Member under dates of March 31 and April 
29, 1959. 

8. Alleged favoritism and preferential treat- 
ment in licensing import of excess military 
property: The staff investigated allegations 
concerning the actions of officials in the Of- 
fice of Foreign Excess Property, Department 
of Commerce. The complaint was received 
directly from an unsuccessful applicant for 
a license to import Army surplus tires bought 
in Italy and from a Member of the Senate. 
The office named was the subject of investi- 
gation by Chairman Dawson’s subcommittee, 
as reflected in House Report No. 2601, 85th 
Congress, 2d session. 

The Senator and the complainant were 
furnished a report of the staff inquiry. 

9. Effect of labor difficulties on military 
procurement of custodial services: The staff 
investigated complaints received from build- 


staf inquiry. The estimated money savings ( ing maintenance union officials in California 


about certain military contract awards to 


companies lacking union organization and ° 


allegedly engaging in wage-cutting, which 
practices led to faulty performance. Mili- 
tary and General Services Administration 
practices and procedures in relation to cus- 
todial services were studied, and note was 
taken of recent General Services Administra- 
tion instructions to contraciing officers to 
take into account the influence of labor re- 
lations on capability to perform service con- 
tracts of this mature. Copies of the report 
were sent to interested Members of Con- 
gress and the complaining parties. 

10. Award of contract for Capehart hous- 
ing: The staff investigated a complaint sub- 
mitted by a Member, alleging an irregularity 
in an award for Capehart housing in a cer- 
tain area to a firm other than the low bid- 
der. The inquiry entailed examination of 
ee eres of bid invitations for Capehart 

ousing. report of the staff in 
submitted to the Member. ee 

il. Alleged lack of competition in fresh 
milk procurement at certain military in- 
stallations: Several allegations have been re- 
ceived of an unhealthy condition in procure- 
ment practices of this nature. The matter 
was brought up with the Military Subsist- 
ence Supply Agency at the military supply 
management hearings, which indicated that 
the responsible officials at higher levels may 
have insufficient information and control in 
this area. Further inquiries will be under- 
= at ae nage 

. Employment of retired mili officers 
‘{m defense industry: The tse 
existing statutory provisions relating to this 
subject and prepared draft legislation pro- 
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posing one of several alternative approaches 
to remedial action. 

18. Alleged refusal of certain military bases 
to utilize private contractors for performance 
of base services: This complaint was investi- 
gated, and the staff report on current mili- 
tary policy and practice and planning for fu- 
ture procurement of these services was sub- 
mitted to the member who first brought the 
matter to the attention of the subcommittee. 

14. Allegation that certain Air Force speci- 
fications for liquid penetrant inspection ma- 
terials are unnecessarily restrictive: Several 
Members of Congress have expressed an in- 
terest in this allegation. The complaint is 
currently being investigated by the General 
Accounting Office. The subcommittee staff 
is following the course of the investigation 
to determine whether there is any need for 
further congressional action. 

15. Alleged unjustifiable placement of de- 
fense contracts with Canadian manufac- 
turers: A report on current practice and 
policy in this area was submitted to the 
member who put the matter before the sub- 
committee. 

16. Planned move of a portion of the Navy 
Purchasing Office from Washington, D.C., to 
General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia: 
The staff investigated complaints received 
from various manufacturers of hand tools. 
Several Members of the House and Senate 
also expressed interest in the matter. The 
Secretary of Defense was asked to present a 
justification of this proposed move in terms 
of economy and efficiency. 

17. Problem of effecting settlement be- 
tween the Navy Department and a small con- 
tractor for work previously performed: A re- 
port-of the full history of the contract and 
contractor’s performance, and a statement as 
to the Navy’s position in the matter were fur- 
nished to the member who presented this 
case to the subcommittee. 

18. Alleged bidder collusion on certain 
hardware bids on military procurement: This 
complaint is currently under investigation by 
the staff. 

19. Problem of recovery of an overpayment 
made to a military enlisted man: A verbal 
report was given to the member who pre- 
sented the matter to the subcommittee, and 
a solution was proposed by the staff. 

(c) Monetary savings or recoveries as @ 
result of investigation: : 

1. The savings estimated to have resulted 
from the investigation into the improper 
use of engine-test aircraft for administra- 
tive purposes by the Air Materiel Command 
(see I(b)1 above) are $610,500 annually. 

2. As ascertained in House Report No. 1112, 
“Military Air Transportation (Executive Ac- 
tion in Response to Committee Recommen- 
dations)” (see I(a)2 above), the Air Force 
has acted to stabilize procurement of com- 
mercial airlift services. Prior practice al- 
lowed MATS to procure airlift largely on & 
80-day “cali” basis, with a highly disruptive 
effect on the industry. The committee pro- 
posed that firm contracts be awarded for 
12-month periods, and that more carriers 
be brought under the firm-contract pro- 
gram. As a result of the Air Force action 
under this recommendation, testimony was 
that the aggregate of bid prices was $13.6 
million less than the original estimate based 
on experience under the short-term con- 
tracts. 

In addition, dollar savings which cannot 
be estimated will result from procedural re- 
duction in- bidding, evaluation, negotiation, 
and award of contracts under the new sys- 
tem, 

3. As ascertained in House Report No. 674, 
“Military Supply Management (Single Man- 

Agencies)” (see I(a)3 above), the De- 
of Def estimated conservatively 
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a. Reduction of 600 personnel at an esti- 
meee annual payroll reduction of $3 mil- 

on. 

b. Concentration of stocks in fewer stor- 
age locations and reduction of 4 million 
square feet of storage space. 

c. Net savings of $2.3 million from con- 
solidation. of inspection and test facilities. 

d. A one-time saving of $87. million re- 
sulting from drawdown of existing stock 
to fill current needs, reducing procurement 
by that amount and creating cash in stock 
funds for use in other areas. 

e. Even greater savings resulting from the 
elimination of duplicating transportation 
and storage systems, which cannot be esti- 
mated, but which are believed to be the 
greatest benefit of-the program. 

While the subcommittee does not claim 
that this year’s investigations produced 
these savings, the report makes clear the 
role of this subcommittee and. predecessor 
subcommittees in the formulation and es- 
tablishment of the single-menager concept 
and program. Some part of these savings 
may, therefore, be the direct result of the 
subcommittee’s previous efforts, and more 
important, they tend to illustrate what the 
subcommittee hopes to achieve by further 
studies in the supply management field. 

(d) Other remedial measures taken and 
nonmonetary benefits: 

1. “Organization and Management of 
Missilé Programs,” House Report No. 1121 
(see I(a)1 above). 

Although large direct money savings will 
result from an Army-Air Force merger, as 
recommended in this report, many non- 
monetary benefits also would be realized. 

Ags summarized at page 156 of the sub- 
committee report: 

“With a single military service to develop, 

build, and deploy ballistic missiles, obvious 
advaritages would seem to accrue: 
_ “The talents and resources of both services 
can be unified, preserving the best in each 
system, and eliminating enormous overhead 
in manpower and facilities. 

“Technical capabilities of the Army. and 
the Air Force will be teamed with a diversi- 
fied missile industry to produce future 
weapons efficiently at lower cost. The diffi- 
cult situation confronting th: Air Force in 
respect to Ramo-Wooldridge (STL) will be 
automatically eliminated. 

“The bitter controversy over air defense 
missions will be ended. Great savings in 
money will be realized.. Service morale aud 
prestige will,be heightened. Air defense will 
get needed emphasis in military planning 
and budget allocations. 

“The military role and interest in ‘space 
will become clarified.. The need for ARPA 
as .intervenor for advanced research in 
weaponry and space will be eliminated. 
ARPA functions can be redistributed be- 
tween NASA and the unified military serv- 
ice, reducing civilian-military competition 
and duplication in space. 

“The interservice conflicts over airlift, tac- 
tical support aviation and other matters Will 
be ended, and integrated planning for lim- 
ited war as well as strategic missions can be 
effected. 

“Problems between the unified military 
service and the Navy would remain, but 
these would be of vastly lesser dimension; 
and ultimately,.if weapon logic dictates, a 
single service in place of three could be 
organized.” _ 

The subcommittee will report future de- 
velopments at a later date. 

2. “Military Air Transportation (Execu- 
tive Action in Response to Committee Rec- 
ommendations) ,” House Report No..1112 (see 
I(a)2 above). - 


The following nonmonetary benefits were . 
portation: . 
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a. Positive action was taken by the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the House and 
Senate consistent with subcommittee rec- 
ommendations. For several years there had 
been a running controversy between the 
Appropriations Committees and the Depart- 
ment of Defense about the nieaning and ef- 
fect of language in the appropriation bills 
regarding the procurement of commercial 
airlift by MATS. The subcommittee pointed 
out that the intent of Congress could be 
more clearly manifested, and fruitless con- 
troversy avoided, by earmarking specific dol- 
lar amounts in the yearly appropriation bills 
for MATS commercial augmentation. 

This step was taken for the first time in 
the fiscal year 1959 Defense Appropriations 
Act, which provided that $80 million of the 
MATS funds for airlift could be spent only 
by contracting with commercial air carriers. 

In the 1960 Defense Appropriations Act, 
this sum was increased to $85 million. The 
designation of specific dollar amounts for 
MATS’ commercial augmentation does not 
represent an added appropriation to MATS, 
but an allocation of funds within MATS’ 
budget structure. 

b. The subcommittee proposed that if the 
Department of Defense did not develop an 
effective program for expanding the use of 
commercial air services, the Congress should 
adopt appropriate legislation toward this 
end. T'wo types of legislative proposals have 
been made for increasing the civil airline’s 
share of military airlift. One, sponsored by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and introduced 
as S. 1548, would establish a congressional 
declaration of policy that civil aircraft facili- 
ties be used to the maximum extent, subject 
to considerations of economy and defense. 
The other, adopting a statutory formula pre- 
viously applied to the maritime trade and 
introduced as H.R. 5265, H.R. 5451, and H.R. 


‘5715, would require at least 50 percent of 


the Government’s air transportation require- 
ments to be performed by commercial air 
carriers. 

c. Following the subcommittee’s investiga- 
tions and hearings in military air transpor- 
tation, the General Accounting Office decided 
to institute a long-range audit program of 
MATS, including a review and evaluation of 
management and operations under fhe indus- 
trial fund concept recently applied to MATS 
air transport operations. 

d. The subcommittee endorsed a basic re- 
evaluation of civil air policy, to put into bet- 
ter perspective the competing roles of mili- 
tary and civil air carriers, and to establish 
guidelines for long-range policy. The last 

study was made in 1954 by the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

Several studies now are planned or under- 
way in this field: 

(1) The President has directed the Sec- 
retary of Defense to prepare a study of 
MATS’ peacetime and wartime roles. 

(2) Apart from the study mentioned in 
No. (1) above, the Department of Defense 
initiated a transportation study to examine 
the effectiveness of MATS and the other 
single manager transportation agencies, as 
part of a broad management survey. 

(3) The subcommittee has been advised 
that the President’s Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee is undertaking to update its 1954 
study. This study will be made under the 
auspices of the ment of Commerce 
with OCDM lending its full support. 

(4) The Federal Aviation Agency is re- 
viewing the 1954 report of the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee and considers as one of 
the new agency's major tasks the giving of 
serious attention to the establishment of 


national aviation policy. 
e. The subcommittee recommended that 
MATS modernize its air fleet and concen- 
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partment of Defense has agreed to stabi- 
lize the MATS capability for future opera. 
tions, 

f. The subcommittee made several recom- 
mendations directed toward strengthening 
the Civil Reserve Air Fleet program. As a 
result, the Department of Defense has di- 
rected the Air Force to complete approved 
programs for purchasing and placement of 
CRAF spares and equipment at the earliest 
practicable time and to take positive action 
on standby contracts with the civil air car- 
riers taking part in the CRAF program. The 
subcommittee has been advised that the job 
of moving material to all sites for the 1960 
CRAF fleet was expectéd to be finished this 
year. In addition, a new draft of the pro- 
posed standby contracts was submitted to 
CRAF carriers, a majority of whom accepted 
it, and negotiations have been planned with 
19 individual carriers. Negotiations have 
been completed with at least one carrier. 

g. As a result of the subcommittee’s rec- 
ommendation that MATS change its con- 
tracting methods, MATS contracts for air- 
lift by the commercial carriers are now let 
on a 12-month basis, resulting in some de- 
gree, at least, of stabilization of commercial 
airlift services rendered to MATS. 

3. “Military Supply Management (Single 
Manager Agencies) ,”” House Report No. 674 
(see I(a)3 above). 

This report provided the first systematic 
survey of the single manager concept for 
military supply management for the Con- 
gress and thé public. It was learned that 
there has been considerable opposition and 
competition in carrying the pian into effect, 
and yarious recommendations were made 
which should put more attention on the 
failures of certain service elements to support 
Department of Defense policy and work for 
the most efficient supply systems possible. 
It was recommended that the single manager 
plan be given a further and more emphatic 
trial] and strengthening to attempt to gain 
all possible economies, and that other man- 
agement plans and modifications or exten- 
sions of the single manager plan also be 
attempted in order to achieve even greater 
economies. ‘Moreover, the investigations and 
hearings that were the basis of this report 
opened up many new questions and prob- 
lem areas that will undoubtedly be of value 
to this and other committees in searching 
for new means of achieving greater economy 
and efficiency. 

The subcommittee believes that renewed 
consideration is being given to an increased 
role for the General Services Administration, 
which could eliminate some existing dupli- 
cation, and that other steps that will be 
explored in supply systems consolidation will 
contribute to true unification of unprofitably 
duplicating and competing systems among 
the military services. 

4. “Civil Defense in Western Europe and 
the Soviet Union,” House Report No. 800 (see 
I(a)4 above). 

This report provided the Congress and the 
American people with the first survey of 
civil defense measures abroad which affect 
both US. planning and global military 
strategy. This and the other civil defense 
reports of the subcommittee have been called 
basic to the study of civil defense by many 
of the foremost civil defense planners and 
national and State consulting and policy 


groups. 

(e) Days of hearings held. 

A total of 14 days of public hearings were 
held by the subcommittee. A breakdown of 
these 


t of mis- 
sile : February 4, 5, and 6, March 
2, 3, 5, 13, and 20, 1959, In addition, brief- 
ings and field investigations and executive 

“amounted to 18 days as follows: 
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November 29, December 5, 1958; January 8- 
11 and March 21-28, 1959. 

2. Military supply management (single 
manager agencies): May 25 and 26, 1959; ex- 
ecutive sessions and briefings, 1. 

8. Military Air Transportation (executive 
action in response to committee recommen- 
dations): May 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1959. 


II. Legislation 


‘No legislative measures were referred to 
the subcommittee during the session under 
review. 

iil. Reports received such as notice of nego- 
tiated sales, General Accounting Office 
audit reports, and similar matters con- 
sidered which are not legislation 


(a) Number of each received: 56 reports 
from the Comptroller General were referred 
to the subcommittee by Chairman Dawson. 

(b) Action taken: 

A report on “Review of Procurement Prac- 
tices Covering the Award and Administra- 
tion of Advertised Contracts by the Military 
Clothing and Textile Supply Agency” (Exec- 
utive Seaman No. 1023) was submitted by 
the Comptroller General in response to a 
recommendation in House Report No. 1168, 
85th Congress, ist session. Matters con- 
tained in this report were considered in the 
subcommittee’s hearings on Military Supply 
Management. 

Additionally, the following General Ac- 
counting Office reports were examined and 
analyzed by the staff for possible future 
investigations: 

1. Aeronautical spare parts management: 

a. Executive Committee No. 120 of Janu- 
ary 7, 1959, a report.on procurement of Hi- 
Value aircraft spare parts at the Sacramento 
Air Material Area. 

b. Executive Committee No. 121 of Jan- 
wary 7, 1959, report on a review of selected 
activities of the aviation segment of the Navy 
supply system. 

c. Executive Committee No. 205, a report 
on a review of activities of the supply de- 
partment, Naval Air Station, Alameda, Calif. 

a. Executive Committee No. 519 of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1959, a report on review of the air- 
craft engine overhaul pipeline in the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

©. Executive Committee No. 1127 of June 
23, 1959, a report on review of Air Force 

ents amd orders for aeronautical 
spare parts at San Antonio Air Materiel Area. 

f. Executive Committee No. 1139 of June 
26, 1959, a report on followup review of 
geronautical spare parts at Oklahoma City Air 
Material 


Area. 
2. Ship parts supply: 
&. Executive Committee No. 132 of Jan- 
tary 7, 1959, a report on review of selected 


activities of the Ship Parts Control Center, ° 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
b. tive Committee No. 622 of Feb- 
ruary 1959, a report on feasibility of con- 
the Submarine Supply Office with 
the Ship Parts Control Center. 
8. Ship repair: 
®. Executive Committee No. 134 of Jan- 


~~ ‘wary 7, 1959, a report on review of the set- 


tiement cf shipbuilders’ requests for price 
imcreases for a arising from Govern- 
ment delays in Plans and ma- 
teriais (Bureau of Ships). 

b. Executive Committee No. 1081 of June 
9, 1959, a report on review of ship overhaul 
contracting activities by the industrial Man- 
agers (Bureau of Ships). 

- + 6, Executive Committee No. 1167 of July 6, 

1959, a doe on review of supply manage- 
“qment and production control activities of 
US. naval shipyards (Bureau of 
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cated above, prior reports contributed to 
current hearings and reports, and continu- 
ous notice is taken of subjects relating to 
past reports and investigations. 

As mentioned above, the earlier reports of 
the subcommittee in the civil defense area 
have continued to be basic texts for every- 
one interested in the field. 

The committee's report on Rocket Launch- 
er Procurement (H. Rept. No. 2660, 85th 
Cong., 2d sess.) has resulted in many im- 
provements in the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation. The subcommitice intends 
to issue a special report on this matter. 

Several earlier reports assisted in laying 
the foundation for the sirigle manager pro- 
gram in the Department of Defense, de- 
scribed (at I(a)3 above) in the military sup- 
ply management hearings. 

The committee’s report on U.S. military 
aid and supply in Western Europe 
(H. Rept. No. 1871, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) 
also remains a basic text in this field, and 
the committee will continue to examine 
military aid programs that are subject to 
deficiencies similar to those found in this 
report. 

V. Projected program for the remainder of 
the 86th Congress 

The projected program of the subcommit- 
tee will include the following subjects: 

1. Organization and management of mis- 
sile programs—followup investigations and 
collateral inquiries. 


2. Special problems in military procure- 
ment and supply managem¢e=> 
3. US. military aid programs in South 


America. 


4. Surplus property disposal—<:xamination 


of management program, including central- 
ized surplus information center and disposal 
offices, administration of program, and new 
techniques, including closed-circuit TV 
auctions. 

5. Automatic data processing system plan- 
ning and management— introduction to the 
problems which have arisen in *»e installa- 
tion and use of ADPS. This program is 
Planned for procurement and services. of 
$350 million for the next fiscal year. 

6. Military-civilian relationships in air 
traffic management. 

7. Other investigaiions which appear 
worthy of special effort. : 
GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES SUBCOMMITTEE, HON, 


JACK BROOKS, CHAIRMAN 
I. Investigalicns 

(a) Reports issued: 

1. “Disposal problems of Government- 
owned nickel plant at Nicaro, Cuba” (House 
Rept. No. 684, 86th Cong., ist sess., July 17, 
1959). 

Summary: This report is based on public 
hearings held April 23 and 24, 1958, and 
subsequent study in connection with opera- 
tional and disposal problems of the Govern- 
ment’s $85 million nickel plant at Nicaro, 
Cuba. 

The report emphasizes that ore royalties 

the Government by the Freeport 
Sulphur Co. for ore utilized at the plant are 
excessive; details the beneficent role of the 
Government in Freeport’s acquisition of the 
ore bodies; points out that a grossly mislead- 
ing comparative cost analysis was supplied 
by General Services Administration officials 
to the GSA Administrator in connection with 
Freeport ores and those. owned in the same 
area by the Bethlehem Steel Co., and pre- 
sents the facts showing that the Freeport 
firm ordered a private investigation into the 
personal life of a high GSA official with whom 
the firm was attempting to negotiate an 
éstimated $50 million contract in connection 
with the Government’s nickel plant. 

Appended to the report is a letter dated 
March 20, 1959, from the GSA Administrator 
pointing out that, as a direct result of testi- 
_mony in the subcommittee hearings, GSA 
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made a downward adjustment in the amount 
of Freeport-owned ore taken for the Nicaro 
plant. The Administrator said this resulted 
in a saving for the first 7 months of the 
1958-59 fiscal year of $740,540 and added that 
the saving to the operation and the Govern- 
ment over the 9 years of the ore 
contract term will be over $2 million a year, 
if the royalty ore requirements are held to 
this adjusted level and normal operating con- 
ditions ensue. { 

Attention of the Department of Justice was 
called to appropriate findings and recom- 
mendations in the report, those dealing with 
the Sulphur Co.'s private investiga- 
tion into the GSA official’s personal life. 
The specific recommendations read: “2. That 
the Department of Justice study the trans- 
cript of the subcommittee hearings and per- 
tinent supporting: matter to determine 
whether charges of conspiracy to prevent Ira 
D. Beynon from discharging his duties as an 
Officer of the United States should be initi- 
ated against the Freeport Sulphur Co., and 
its responsible personnel (18 U.S.C. 372).” 
The Justice Department, in a letter dated 
August 27, 1959, said it had studied the 
transcript of the hearings and “concluded 
that violations of Federal criminal statutes 
cannot be developed” and that the file is be- 
ing closed. The Justice Department failed to 
contact the subcommittee to secure the per- 
tinent supplementary material cited in the 
recommendation. 

Attention of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice was called to the following recommenda- 
tion: , 

“3. That the Internal Revenue Service 
consider the ‘reported admission that the 
Freeport S.lphur Co. deducted as a ‘business 
expense’ the cost of its investigation into 
the private life of Ira D. Beynon, a U.S. Gov- 
ernment official with whom it was doing 
business, and determine whether this was a 
legitimate deduction.” 

The US. Treasury Department, in a letter 
dated September 9, 1959, reported that the 
matter “will be given careful consideration 
upon examination of the 1957 return (Free- 
port’s).” Earlier years’ returns are now be- 
ing examined and the agency said that until 
the 1957 return is examined “and the tax- 
payer has exhausted his rights of appeal, we 
are unable to give you the information re- 
quired.” 

General Services Administration, in a let- 
ter dated September 15, 1959, advised the 
subcommittee that.it is “inviting responsible 
private interests to submit offers for the 
purchase of the nickel plant at Nicaro, 
Cuba.” The GSA thus is instituting com- 
Ppliance with recommendation No. 7, whith 
reads: “That the Administrator of General 
Services proceed without undue delay in the 
efforts to dispose of the nickel plant, but 
that no offer be accepted which would not 
assure a reasonable return to the taxpayers.” 

Additional views were filed 

(b) Investigations not resulting in‘a for- 
mal report: — ’ 

1. The subcommittee’s investigation of the 
Government’s $248 million nickél-cobalt 
contract obligations at Moa Bay, Cuba, and 
Braithwaite, La., begun d the 85th 
Congress, resulted in public hearings May 11 
and 12, 1959, and subsequent study. Printed 
transcripts have been distributed and it is 
anticipated that a report on this investiga- 
tion, with appropriate findings and recom- 
mendations, will be prepared for presenta- 
tion early in the next session. 

A preliminary review of the facts cen i 
out in the hearings and the subcommittee 
continuing study indicates that the Goberh~ 
ment’s:contract-No. DMP 134 with the Free- - 
port Sulphur Co, is one which needlessly ex- 
poses the Government to an unnecessary 
expenditure of somé $200 million for nickel 
and $48 million for cobalt. 

Faets introduced in the hearings pote 
out that the Nation’s taxpayers apparently 
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have a quarter-billién dollar obligation for 
nickel and cobalt they didn’t need when the 
contract was made and don’t need now. Au- 
thoritative testimony stressed that the so- 
called nickel shortage, which brought on the 
expansion of the stockpile goal and this con- 
tract, was not a real one. Accurate evidence 
shows that the Government, itself, both cre- 
ated the shortage and solved it by simply re- 
ducing the amount of nickel diverted to the 
stockpile, bringing supply and demand for 
nickel into balance soon after the contract 
with. Freeport was signed in March 1957. 

Cobalt was not in short supply when the 
contract was signed, as decisively shown in 
the hearings, and the market price, soon 
after the contract took effect, Gropped to 
$1.75 per pqund from the $2 per pound 
contract price—already indicating a loss of 
nearly $6 million on cobalt purchases alone, 
Under the contract with Freeport, which 
calls for the Government to purchase nickel 
at the highest market price in the past 28 
years—74 cents a pound—evidence shows 
that each 1-cent drop in the price of nickel 
would mean an inventory loss of $2,700,000 to 
the American people. 

The hearings reviewed in detail the cir- 
cumstances under which the Government 
awarded the contract to Freeport, despite 
reconimendation by qualified Government 
experts that it accept an offer by a Bethle- 
hem Steet Co. subsidiary, which gave the 
Government access to the same nickel ca- 
pacity, and greater reserves, but without the 
obligation to purchase any nickel or cobalt— 
and to purchase such nickel as it needed at 
10 percent under the market price. Beth- 
lehem desired an Import-Export Bank loan 
at 44% percent interest to finance its pro- 
posed program, while Freeport, with 80 per- 
cent accellerated amortization and a guar- 
anteed market with the Government, planned 
to finance privately. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization ruled out Government loans 
as an incentive,, thus eliminating the Beth- 
lehem offer. 

Among the other points brought out in 
the hearings was that the Government built 
and operated a pilot plant at Braithwaite, 
La., to test and perfect the Freeport nickel 
extraction process at a cost of nearly $6 mil- 
lion, flacing Freeport in a position to de- 
velop its ores at Moa Bay, Cuba. The 
Braithwaite plant then, virtually intact, was 
sold to Freeport for approximately $214,000. 
Many other facets of both DMP 134, the 
nickel-cobalt contract, and DMP 105, under 
which the Government built and operated 
the experiMMental plant in Louisiana; were 
examined in the hearings and continue un- 
der study. 

2. The subcommittee, after an investiga- 
tion by staff members and a study made at 
subcommittee request by the General Ac- 
counting Office, held a public hearing on Au- 
gust 18, 1959, concerning the conversion of 
dwelling accommodations to office space in 
the Arlington Towers project (Fourth Arling- 
ton Towers Corp., FHA project No. 000- 
00085). 

Apparent violation of Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration regulations by the Fourth Arl- 
ington Towers Corp., the insured mortgagor, 
was the principal subject of the hearing. 
Printed transcripts of the hearing will be 
distributed upon receipt from the Public 
Printer and it is anticipated that a report, 
with appropriate ‘findings and recommenda- 
tions, will be prepared for presentation early 
in the next session. 

Testimony by responsible witnesses and 
facts presented for the record showed that 
no authority was granted by the authorized 
agency, FHA, for the conversion to commer- 
eial use of 26 residential units involving ap- 
‘proximately 20,000 square feet of space lo- 
cated in the. Jefferson Building, Arlington 
Towers; Arlington, Va., and the subsequent 
leasing of this space by the General Services 
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Administration for use by the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute of the Department ‘of State. 
Satisfactory evidence of disposition of the 
furniture and equipment formerly in the con- 
verted dwelling space was not presented when 
the subcommittee raised the question at the 
hearing. 

Two violations of the Fourth Arlington 
Towers Corp. charter were shown unmistak- 
ably at the hearing: 

(a) The conversion to office space was made 
without the permission of the FHA. 

(b) The GSA entered into a 10-year lease 
of the space when the charter specifically 
limits the lease period to 3 years. 

The hearing also brought out that FHA 
had taken no action to correct the cited vio- 
lations until they were called to agency at- 
tention by the subcommittee, although it 
was shown that the agency already possessed 
knowledge that’ the conversion was taking 
piace; contrary to regulations. Conflict ap- 
peared in testimony between officials of the 
GSA and FHA as to whether verbal approval 
had been given to GSA by FHA to proceed 
with the lease. Written approval was not 
granted, according to evidence presented at 
the hearing. 

The FHA, in a letter dated August 24, 1959, 
supplied supplementary information re- 
quested by the subcommittee during the 
hearing. The agency indicated that it will 
reach a decision in the matter, in the light 
of the points brought out in the subcommit- 
tee hearing, as expeditiously as possible and 
will keep the subcommittee informed of its 
progress. 

%. The subcommittee pursued the in- 
vestigation begun in the 85th Congress by 
the then authorized subcommittee which 
had called the attention of the Secretary of 
the Interior to the fact that its regulations 
in regard to the adult vocational training 
of Indians was inconsistent with the law 
as passed by the Congress. As a result of 
the followup on the-initial investigation, 
the Department of the Interior sponsored 
legislation to assist the agency in this pro- 
gram.” The legislation (S. 1565) passed the 
Senate and is pending in the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

4. Investigated circumstances connected 
with GSA invitation to bid NY-DOPA 122 
(87,000 square feet for designated center 
city office and storage space in Philadelphia, 
Pa.), ail bids for same having been rejected 
by GSA on February 2, 1959. The GSA, at 
subcommittee request, explained in detail 
the basis for this action and furnished in- 
formation concerning the bids received and 
a copy of the invitation for subcommittee 
evaluation. GSA received bids on the new 
invitation July 20, 1959, but award date of 
the contract has been.extended indefinitely, 
with reported bidder assent, in order to per- 
mit completion of a GSA study to determine 
if presently leased space in Philadelphia can 
accommodate this need. The matter con- 
tinues under study by the subcommittee. 

5. Having reviewed many proposed sales 
of surplus property resulting from the 
Veterans’ Administration practice of de- 
claring portions of VA hospital grounds ex- 
cess, the subcommittee made an overall 
study of such sales and held conferences 
with VA Officials on the matter. The VA 
reports it has completed its program of 
screening its facilities for excess property 
and does not anticipate further reducing its 
standards for hospital land areas. 

6. Investigated circumstances surround- 
ing leasing of 146,000 square feet in the 
new Universal Building in Washington, D.C., 
by GSA for occupancy by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Study indicated the lease 
was handled according to regulations and 
that the space leased was most suited to the 

, need and that GSA had secured a 30-cent 
, per square foot reduction from the amount 
bid. GSA officials pointed out.that the suc- 
cessful bidder (Cafritz) is one of the few 


Sc 
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builders in the area who will complete an 
office building without requiring that space 
be leased in advance of completion. The of- 
ficials pointed out that GSA, in its normal 
function of meeting space requirements, has 
to provide space on a fiscal year basis and 
has no authority to contract for lease space 
2 years in advance of completion, which puts 
the agency in the position of having to take 
space available when the need arises. GSA 
Officers said when requirements are known 
sufficiently in advance and an agency is 
willing to wait, GSA will draw up specifica- 
tions to meet the agency’s particular need 
and give consideration to new construction. 

7. Investigated operation of the GSA's 
Board of Review, with emphasis on the 
Board’s workload and length of time re- 
quired to render a decision on cases heard. 
The problem originally came to subcommit- 
tee attention in investigation of the case of 
a single individual, who did not receive a 
decision until more than a year after his 
case was heard by the Board. The subcom- 
mittee requested a full report from GSA on 
the Board’s workload and other cases on 
which decisions were long delayed. The 
GSA Administrator furnished the subcom- 
mittee a detailed report, indicating numer- 
ous delayed decisions, and said steps were 
being taken immediately to remedy the situ- 
ation by assigning additional personnel to 
the Board. The matter has continued under 
subcommittee study, and consideration is 
being given to preparation of ah appropriate 
report for. presentation early in the next 
session. 

8. Investigated contract between the Gov- 
ernment and Union Oil Co. and Ohio Oil 
Co. for oil-gas development in the Knik Arm 
area of Alaska, determining that the con- 
tract qualifies under law for exemption from 
the Department of the Interior’s customary 
maximum oil-gas lease acreage limitations. 
No exclusive rights’are granted by a develop- 
ment contract and various commitments 
represent guarantees of the contractor’s in- 
tent to actually explore and drill on the area 
covered by the contract. In the course of 
the investigation, Interior officials said that, 
in effect, the contractor aids the Govern- 
ment, which now owns about 99 percent of 
the vast land surface in Alaska, in adding 
to thé still limited information available on 
the new State’s geology. 

9. As part of continuing evaluation of air 
safety procedures and air traffic control un- 
der the Federal Aviation Agency, the sub- 
committee inquired into the agency's in- 
vestigation of the two Capital Airlines acci- 
dents which occurred May 12. Held con- 
ferences with FAA investigators and at- 
tended CAB hearings in Baltimore, Md., on 
July 8, 9, and 10. Will evaluate Board's 
findings upon their release. 

10. Investigated contract awards by Gen- 
eral Services Administration for leasing of 
Air Route Traffic Control Centers to be con- 
structed at Hampton, Ga., and Oberlin, Ohio, 
in connection with protests against the 
awards made by McCloskey & Co. and J. H. 
Pomeroy & Co.,Inc. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral was requested to comment and, after his 
review of an administrative report by the 
GSA, he explained in detail why there was 
no proper basis for action in the matter. 

11. Investigated practices of the Civil 
Service Commission in connection with ex- 
ceptions made in use of the Federal Register 
for hearing examiners. Studied opinions 
submitted at subcommittee request by con- 
cerned legal groups and a report submitted 
by the Commission, and prepared new in- 
quiries with the objective of a possible pub- 
lic hearing on the matter when the investi- 
gation is completed. 

12. Investigated Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, particularly the Public 
Housing Administration and the local au- 
thorities with respect to economy and effi- 
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oe, of operation in the Government 


ie , ge reported employee morale 
problems in GSA’s Transportation and Pub- 
lic Utilities Service and studied details of the 
Proposed personnel changes in the planned 
reorganization of the service. The reorgani- 
Zation plan is being put into effect, and the 
Matter continues under subcommittee 
study. 
14. Investigated rejection by GSA of bids 
‘for approximately 100,000 square feet of 
space in Detroit, Mich., including clinical 
space, to be occupied by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Apparent cause for the high 
bids was the request for clinical space in the 
same building where other offices were lo- 


cated, GSA officials explained. Clinical 
Space requires special wiring, equipment, 
plumbing, etc., they pointed out. GSA re- 


eeived permissien<to readvertise, splitting 
the clinical space into a separate offering. 
Bids were opened July 22, 1959, and GSA 
hus not completed its evaluation of them. 
The subcommittee is continuing its inves- 
tigation. 

15. Investigated organization of the new 
Office of Saline Water, Department of the 
Interior, evaluating personnel assignments 
and plans to carry out provisions of the leg- 
islation passed in the 85th Congress. 

16. Electrical power deficiencies in St. 
Thomas, V.I., were brought to subcommit- 
tee attention. Subsequent investigation 
brought assurance from the Department of 
the Interior that immediate steps were be- 
ing taken to relieve the power situation on 
St. Thomas by installation of a new 2,000- 
kilowatt generator and rebuilt 500-kilowatt 
@mergency generator. The Department said 
when these facilities.are put in use it will 
not be necessary to operate the older equip- 
ment as much as in the past, and service 
Outages should be almost eliminated, 

(c) Monetary savings or recoveries as a re- 
sult of investigation: 

1. Appendeti to the subcommittee’s report, 
ninth report of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, titled “Disposal Problems 
of Government-owned Nickel Plant at Ni- 
caro, Cuba” (H. Rept. No. 684, 86th 
Cong., ist sess., July 17, 1959), is a letter 
dated March 20, 1959, from the Administra- 
tor of General Services pointing out that, 
as @ direct result of testimony in the sub- 
coramittee hearings, GSA has made a money- 
saving downward adjustment in the amount 
of privately owned ore taken for the Nicaro 
Plant. The hearings were part of an ex- 
tended investigation of the matter. 

The GSA Administrator said the result was 
a saving for the first 7 months of the 1958-59 
fiscal year of $740,540 and added that the 
saving to the operation and the Government 
over the remaining 9 years of the ore con- 
tract will be over $2 million a year if the 
royalty ore requirements are held to this ad- 
— level and normal operating conditions 


wm unore. —Other money savings appear in 
sec. III and in sec. IV.) 
(ad) Other remedial measures taken and 
nonmonetary benefits: 
'. 4, The subcommittee established conform- 
ity of various agencies, including the De- 
mt of the Army, in submission of_ex- 
pianatory statements in connection with 
proposed negotiated sales of surplus proper- 
ty, thus enhancing the efficiency of adminis- 
tration of recently enacted provisions in the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
fees Act of 1949, as amended. 
2, Additional personnel were assigned to 
- $he GSA Board of Review, as a result of sub- 
committees study, to lighten the Board’s 
- workload and enable it to render decisions in 
_ @ shorter time than in the recent past. 
8. A new generator and a rebuilt genera- 
tor were to be put into immediate use in St. 
‘Biomas, V.I., by the Department of the In- 
‘terior, following a subcommittee investiga- 
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tion, to eliminate excessive electrical service 
outages. { 

4. The Department of the Interior spon- 
sored legislation (S. 1565) to correct incon- 
sistencies in its regulations with regard to 
the adult vocational training of Indians, fol- 
lowing sucbommittee investigation. 

(e) Days of hearings held: 

Three days. 

II. Legislation 


(a) Number of measures referred to the 
subcommittee: 

During this session of Congress the sub- 
committee has had a total of 31 measures re- 
ferred to it fcr consideration. These meas- 
ures include 28 House bills and 3 Senate 
bills. 

(ob) Reports issued: 

Reports of the 86th Congress, Ist session, 
which accompanied proposed legislation re- 
ported from the subcommittee are as follows: 

1. Report No. 368, dated June 1, 1959 to 
accompany 8S. 900 reported in lieu of H.R. 
3152. 

Summary: The purpose of the 
amend section 204 (b) of the Federal Proper- 
ty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to extend the authority of the Administrator 
of General Services to pay direct expenses in 
connection with the utilization of excess real 
property and related personalty, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 900 passed the House with amendments 
on June 1, 1959, and the Senat e agreed to 
House amendments August 20. Approved 
September 1, 1959, as Public Law 86-215. 

2. Report No. 290, dated April 23, 1959, to 
accompany H.R. 3153. (S. 902 substituted). 

Summary: The purpose of the bill was to 
provide for the receipt and disbursement of 
funds, and for continuation of accounts when 
there is a vacancy in the office of the dis- 
bursing officer for the Government Printing 
Office, and for other purposes. 

S. 902 passed the Senate April 10, 1959, and 
was referred to Government Operations and 
reported out April 23, as a substitute for H.R. 
3153. Passed the House May 18 and became 
Public Law 86-31 on May 26, 1959. 

3. Report No. 890, dated August 12, 1959, 
to accompany H.R. 2386 (S. 47). 

Summary: The purpose of the bill is to di- 
rect the Administrator of General Services to 
convey to the city of Mobile, Ala., all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to certain land. 

Bill passed the House August 31, 1959 and 
passed Senate September 9, 1959. 

In addition to above, staff study was made 
of a number of bills, including H.R. 5993, H.R. 
6011, and H.R. 6669. These bills all had the 
same purpose, i.e., to permit certain real prop- 
erty heretofore conveyed to the board of 
supervisors of Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College to be 
used for general educational purposes. It 
was concluded the wording in H.R. 6669 was 
preferable, and this bill was passed out by 
another committee and became law. 

Study was made of H.R. 5456, the purpose 
of which was to provide for the relocation of 
the National Training School for Boys, and 
for other purposes. While its purpose was 
commendable, the bill as drafted cut across 


bill was to 


jurisdictional lines of three committees, and - 


it was recommended to the Justice Depart- 
ment that they redraft the bill to avoid this 

ct. No action was taken in the sub- 
committee on the original bill and the re- 
draft had not reached it when Congress ad- 


journed 

{) Days of hearings: 
were held on legislative matters 
on i. separate days. 

Ill. Reports received such as notice of nego- 
tiated sales, General Accounting Office 
audit reports, and similar matters which 
are not legislation 
(a) Number of each received: 

1. The subcommittee has received a total 
of 68 explanatory statements of proposed ne- 
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gotiated disposals. of Government surplus 
property for consideration during the -ist 
session of the 86th Congress. The statements 
are submitted to the committee in accord- 
ance with provisions of section 208(e) (6) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, and each 
has been thoroughly reviewed. The original 
acquisition cost of the property proposed for 
sale amounted to $34,629,944 and had a cur- 
rent appraised value of $7,087,713, while the 
proposed disposal price was $6,895,090. Two 
of the explanatory statements concerned 
leasing of Government property at a rental 
of $12,960 for a 1-year period prior to sale. 

Fifty-eight explanatory statements per- 
tained to the disposal of real property. hav- 
ing an original acquisition cost of $32,685,- 
707. This same real property had a current 
appraised value of $6,400,381 and the pro- 
posed disposal price was $6,240,471. 

Eight of the proposed sales were of per- 
sonal property which had an agquisition cost 
of $1,944,237, and a current appraised value 
of $687,332. This property was being sold 
for $654,619. 

2. GAO audit reports, 32. 

(b) Action taken: 

A. Negotiated sales: 

1. In 26 instances of the 68 explanatory 
statements, more information was felt neces- 
sary to evaluate the proposal, and the respon- 
sible Government officials accordingly were 
interviewed. The disposal agency’s files also 
were examined in those cases, and particu- 
lar attention was given to a study of the ap- 
praisal upon which the sales price was based. 
In five cases it was determined there was 
sufficient cause to warrant a personal in- 
spection of the property being sold to prop- 
erly evaluate the material made available vo 
the committee. In those cases an investiga- 
tion of the circumstances surrounding the 
negotiation was undertaken which included 
interviewing of the prospective purchaser and 
other interested parties, as well as a study 
of the real estate market in the locale of the 
subject property. Consultation with local 
real estate appraisers and review of real es- 
tate sales in local land title and abstract 
companies was necessarily included. These 
five cases were: 


(a) Proposed sale of the former Marine 
Corps warehouse in Philadelphia, Pa., by the 
Department of the Navy, * the city of 
Philadelphia. The building had been ap- 
praised at $625,000 in 1957 and at $390,000 
in 1958, and was to be sold for $190,000. The 
property was inspected and Navy and city 
Officials interviewed. The warehouse had 
been constructed on city-owned land which 
was leased to the Government. There was 
no alternative to sell other than to the city, 
as the 10-year, nonrenewable lease had ex- 
pired prior to submission of the disposal 
plan to Congress. The Government’s rights 
were limited to removal and off-site use or - 
demolition and salvage of resultant ma- 
terial which would have been for less than 
the $100,000 offer from the city. Efforts 
made by the subcommittee to encourage 
continued Government use of the warehouse 
were to no avail, and the city considered its 
offer of $100,000 the maximum it would pay. 

(b) Proposed sale of the Naval Industrial 
Reserve Ordnance Plant, DOD No. 361, lo- 
cated at Nicetown (Philadelphia), Pa., by 
the Department of the Navy to Midvale- 
Heppenstall Co., Inc. The facilities, con- 
structed on company-owned land, had an 
acquisition cost of $10.867,661 im-1941, and 
were appraised at $443,000. The proposed 
sale price was $389,500, plus a release of the 
Government’s contract obligation to remove 


the facilities. restore the premises at 
Government , the cost of which was 
estimated to be ,000, After personal in- 
spection of the and interviews with 
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and furnish the subcommittee with a report 
of his findings. The Administrator’s report 
concluded that the findings in the appraisal 
*were considered sound and that “in light of 
the contractural relationship, it is our view 
that the offer of Midvale is fair and reason- 
able and should be accepted.” The subcom- 
mittee, therefore, advised the Department of 
the Navy that it would have no further 
recommendations regarding the proposed 
sale and they could proceed with disposal 
plans, 

(c) Proposed negotiated sale by GSA of a 
portion of the Soldiers’ Home Reservation in 
the District of Columbia to the National 
Shrine ‘of the Immaculate Conception for 
$85,000. The property Was inspected and 
terms of the negotiation and the appraisal 
upon which the price was based were 
thoroughly reviewed. It was concluded, 
that because of the restricted use to which 
the property could be placed, the bale 
should be consummated. 

(d) Proposed sale by the GSA of a por- 
tion of the Camp Adair Military Reservation 
in Benton County, Oreg., to the Plywood 
Products Corp. The property to be sold 
consisted of 123 acres improved with several 
frame buildings considered to have only 
salvage value. A recent appraisal listed the 
value of the improvements at $7,000, and 
the land at $23,400 for a total value of $30,400, 
GSA proposed to sell the property for 
$35,000. = 

GSA central and regional office files were 
reviewed and the appraisal thoroughly 
studied. Local real estate appraisers were 
consulted, and tenants occupying certain of 
the buildings were interviewed with respect 
to their future interest in the property, and 
conferences were held with the prospective 
purchaser. It was concluded that the sales 
price was less than its fair value and would 
return a greater amount to the Govyern- 
ment if exposed for sale through competi- 
tive bidding. It was recognized, however, 
that in the interest of equity and a moral 
obligation on the Government’s behalf, that 
that portion under lease to the Plywood 
Products -Corp., and on which they have 
made substantial improvements, should be 
sold by negotiation. The value of that 
portion was determined to be $35,000. The 
remaining portion was believed to have a 
value of $15,000. 

It was, therefore, recommended to the Ad- 
ministrator of GSA that the negotiated sale 
should not be consummated for less than 
$50,000, and that if the entire portion of 
123 acres should be sold by negotiation, then 
provision be made for Plywood Products to 
continue the leases with other tenants on 
the same terms as presently included in the 
Government lease. This latter provision is 
satisfactory to the other tenants. The net 
savings to the Government in this instance 
will be $15,000. 

(e) The proposed sale of the Naval Supply 
Depot, Spokane (Velox), Wash., by the GSA 
to the D-J Co. of Seattle, Wash., for $2,100,- 
000. The personnel of the central and re- 
gional-offices of GSA were interviewed and 
@ personal inspection made of the property. 
Information was developed relating to the 
possibility of a higher offer for the property 
than the one accepted by GSA. The sub- 
committee, therefore, recommended to GSA 
on September 21, 1959, that consummation 
of the sale to the D-J Co. be rejected and 
that a new offer be considered which will 
result in savings of approximately $450,000. 
The new offer now has been received by the 
GSA. 


B. GAO audit reports: 

1, Review of financing and construction 
of post office and courthouse public build- 
ing project at Rock Island, Ill., under the 


lease-purchase program, GSA, June 1958.. 
Upon. tion of the subcommittee 


recommendatic 
and with the cooperation of the Appropria- 
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tions Committee, an authorization to use 
funds from savings on new construction 
projects was made to enable GSA to pay off 
the Government’s lease-purchase obligation 


on this project. This action will eliminate — 


the necessity of the payment of interest and 
real estate taxes, with a resulting saving to 
the Government of approximately $1,800,000. 

2. Audit of Washington National Airport, 
CAA, Department of Commerce (succeeded 
by FAA), 1956-58. FAA queried by letter as 
to corrective action taken. Agency reply 
shows substantial compliance with GAO 
recommendations. 

3. Audit of abaca fiber program, GSA, 
1958, In replying to subcommittee letter, 
agency states that it is now complying with 
GAO recommendations. 

4. Audit of General Supply Fund, GSA, 
1958. Agency has been requested to notify 
subcommittee of corrective action it is tak- 
ing in compliance with GAO recommenda- 
tions. 

5. Audit of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Liquidation Fund, GSA, 1958. 
Agency reply to subcommittee inquiry shows 
that the corrective action taken is satis- 
factory. 

6. Review of selected activities of the 
government of the Virgin Islands, ,1958. 
Agency concurs and states that it will com- 
ply with GAO recommendations, 

7. The following, containing similar find- 
ings and recommendations, are under con- 
sideraticu: »¢ a group and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency has been requested 
to report corrective action taken in each 
instance in accordance with GAO recom- 
mendations: 

(a) Municipal 
Buffalo, N.Y., 1959. 

(b) Housing Authority of New Orleans, 


Housing Authority of 


(c) Housing Authority of Philadelphia, 
a., 1959. 

(ad) Housing Authority of St. Louis, Mo., 
1957. 

8. The reports below, are similar in na- 
ture, and inquiry hae been made concerning 
the corrective action taken in each case: 

(a) Audit of District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency, 1957 and 1958. 
Agency reply shows compliance with GAO 
recommendations. 

(b) Audit of National Capital Housing Au- 
thority, 1954-58. No comments have been 
received thus far from the agency. 

(c) Review of Puerto Rico Insuring Of- 
fice, FHA, 1958. Agency reply is under sub- 
committee study to determine the need for 
possible further corrective action by the 


agency. 

(a) Audit of Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, 1954-57. Corrective legislation 
recommended in the GAO audit is under 
study in the Housing Subcommittee, House 

and Currency Committee. 

(e) Audit of Public Housing Administra- 
tion, 1957. need for legislation 
recommended by GAO. 

(f) Review of Home Mortgage Section, 

Insurance Division, FHA, 1958, 
Awaiting agency reply to subcommittee 
query. « 

(g) Review of slum clearance and urban 
renewal activities in Puerto Rico, HHPA, 
1958. Detailed agency reply is under fur- 
ther study. 
oon following reports are under staff 
study: 

(a) Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority, Norfolk, Va., 1959. 

(b) Housing Authority of the City and 
County of San Francisco, Calif., 1959. 


(c) Audit of. Federal National Mortgage 


1958. 
(a) Audit of Buresu of Public Roads, De- 
of Commerce, 1957 and 1958. 
jac Mipeaketnt teen ona amen: no 
rege a was deemed necessary on the follow- 
img GAO reports: 
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(a) rave of loan guarantee program, 
CAB, 1 

(b) room of Government Printing Office, 
1958. 

(c) Audit of Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, 1958. 

(a4) Audit of Public Housing Administra- 
tion, 1958. 

(e) Housing Authority of Boston, Mass., 
1959. 

(f) Detroit Housing Commission, Detroit, 
Mich., 1959. 

(g) Louisville Municipal Housing Commis- 
sion, Louisville, Ky., 1959. 

(h) Alaska International Rail and High- 
way Commission, from July 30, 1957, to June 
30, 1959. 

(1) Audit of Virgin Islands Corporation, 

958. 


(j) Audit of Veterans Canteen Service, 
VA, 1958. 

(k) Investigation of alleged procurement 
procedures, St. Elizabeths Hospital, HEW, 
1958. (Referred from the Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee.) 

IV. Prior activities of the subcommittee of 
current or continuing interest 


(a) Cumulative money savings or recoy- 
eries: 

1, The subcommittee’s investigation and 
hearings in 1958, resulting in its report of 
July 17, 1959, titled “Disposal Problems of 
Government-Owned Nickel Plant at Nicaro, 
Cuba” (H. Rept. No. 684, 86th Cong., Ist 
sess.), have resulted in sdirect savings in 
operation of the plant. Based on authorita- 
tive figures, a total of approximately 
$2,500,000 should be saved on. ore costs for 
the nickel plant for the 1958-59 calendar 
year. The downward adjustment in the 
amount of privately owned ore taken for the 
Nicaro plant was made as a direct result of 
testimony in the subcommittee hearinzs, 
resulting in the large savings. 

2..The subcommittee, during the 85th 
Congress, blocked the proposed negotiated 
sale of the Naval Industrial Reserve Shipyard 
at Newport News, Va., because the price of 
$3,510,000 appeared grossly out of proportion 
to the true fair market value of the 
$20,391,000 facility. GSA, at the subcommit- 
tee request, withdrew its delegation of au- 
thority to the Secretary of Defense to dis- 
pose of the facility and made a new appraisal. 
The new appraisal has been evaluated by 
GSA during the Ist session, 86th Congress, 
and the subcommittee has continued liaison 
with the agency as negotiations to sell the 
plant at the new price were initiated. As a 
result of the subcommittee’s insistence on 
the true fair market value, it is now esti- 
mated that the shipyard will be sold for a 
price at least $2 million more than the one 
originally » and may exceed that 
estimation by a considerable amount. 

3. The subcommittee initiated study dur- 
ing the 85th Congress of a GAO review of 
financing and construction of post office and 
courthouse public building project at Rock 
Island, Ill., under the lease-purchase pro- 
gram. After studypupon recommendation of 
the subcommittee and with the cooperation 
of the Appropriations Committee, authori- 
zation was made in the Ist session, 86th 
Congress, for GSA to use funds from savings 
on new construction projects to pay off the 
Government’s lease-purchase obligation on 
this project. This action will eliminate the 
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organization designed to improve employ- 
ment opportunities in St. Cloud. This or- 
@anization was financing the purchase 
through negotiation and intended to use the 
property for industrial purposes. 

The subcommittee, after a review of the 
appraisal and contacts with individuals, con- 
cluded in a letter to GSA, “Since the city of 
St. Cloud plans to convey most of the acre- 
age for the purpose of commercial develop- 
ment, it is recommended that its sale be by 

“giivertised, competitive bidding rather than 
by négotiation. It is understood that the 
portion of the acreage with use restrictions 
‘was intended for park and recreational pur- 
poses; that portion can still be acquired by 
the city for 50 percent of its fair market 
value.” 

The St. Cloud Opportunities, Inc., was not 
prohibited from bidding competitively by its 
charter. 

The GSA transferred 27.4 acres of the 
property to the city for park and recreation 
purposes for $932.50, which represented 50 
percent of its value. The remaining 182.31 
acres which under terms of the proposed 
negotiated sale would have returned $22,135 
Was disposed of in accordance with the sub- 
committee’s recomendation. On August 27, 
1959, the 182.31 acres were offered at public 
auction and a high bid of $36,463 was re- 
esived from the St. Cloud Opportunities, Inc., 
am increase of more than 50 percent and a 
cash return of more than $13,000 above the 
terms proposed in the negotiated sale. 

(b) Other affirmative benefits: 

1. The Veterans’ Administration reported 

’ the adoption of changes in its burial proce- 
dures, recommended by the subcommitee, 
designed to expedite arrangements for in- 

~terment in national cemeteries. The changes 
urged by the subcommitee were adopted and 
in Circular 10-240, December 17, 1958, the 
Veterans’ Administration set forth the re- 
vised agrement reached with the Quarter- 
master General, which is now in effect. The 
mew procedure is correcting situations, such 
as the subcommittee pointed out to the VA, 
in which interment was delayed 5 days over 
@ holiday period because of failure to use 
commercial telegraph or telephone commu- 
nications, working a hardship on the family 
of the deceased. 


V. Projected program for the remainder of 
the 86th Congress 


1, Examination of all negotiated sales and 
leases of Government property referred to 
the subcommittee. 

2. Examine and take necessary action on 
ali GAO reports referred to the subcom- 
mittee. 

$. Study developments in the operation and 
proposed disposal of the Government's nickel 


* plant at Nicaro, Cuba. Continue study of 


production figures and resulting savings. 

Observe negotiations to sell the plant under 

the invitation to bid announced September 

15, 1959, by the GSA Administrator, and pre- 
to review final terms. 

4. Study transcript ef public hearings of 
May 11 and 12 and supplementary material 
with the objective of preparing a report to be 
submitted early in the next session on the 
.mickel-cobalt obligations of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

5. Study transcript of public hearings of 
August 18, 1959, and supplementary material 
with the objective of preparing a report to 


~ he submitted early in the next session on the 


‘Unauthorized conversion of dwelling accom- 
Modations to office space in the Arlington 
‘Towers project (Fourth Arlington Towers 
Corp., FHA project No, 000-00085). Main- 


> tein Maison with Federal Housing Adminis- 
_»- tration in regard to corrective action to be 
. taken as a result of facts established in the 
~~ Rearing. Distribute printed transcripts of 
hearing upon receipt from Public Printer. 
-6. Study developments in connection with > 


the proposed sale of communications facili- 
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ties at the Newport (R.I.) Naval Base and 
similar Department of Defense proposals. 

7. Study negotiations of the General 
Services Administration to sell, under a new 
appraisal price requested by the subcommit- 
tee, the $20 million Naval Industrial Re- 
serve Shipyard at Newport News, Va. 

8. Take action on inquiries and complaints 
within jurisdiction which are filed with the 
subcommittee. 

9. Develop study of GAO reports concern- 
ing FHA sale of residential housing in Rich- 
land, Wash., and Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

10. Observe action taken by General Serv- 
ices Administration to utilize the funds from 
savings on new construction projects, recom- 
mended by the subcommitee and authorized 
with the cooperation of the Appropriations 
Committee, to pay off the Government’s 
lease-purchase obligation on the post office 
and courthouse public building project at 
Rock Island, Til, in order to save the Gov- 
ernment approximately $1,800,000 by elimi- 
nating the payment of interest and real 
estate taxes for the cancelled period. 

11. Continue study of activities of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, par- 
ticularly the Public Housing Administration 
and the local authorities, with respect to 
the economy and efficiency of their operation 
in the national interest. 

12. Further examine steps taken by the 
General Services Administration to alleviate 
the heavy workload of its Board of Review, 
which had caused many decisions to be de- 
layed. excessively. Review details with the 
Objective of preparing a report on the mat- 
ter to be submitted early in the next ses- 
sion. 

13. Examine results of study being made 
by General Services Administration to de- 
termine if presently leased space in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will accommodate the need out- 
lined originally in GSA invitation to bid No. 
NY-DOPA 122, all bids for the same having 
been rejected by GSA on February 2, 1959. 
Award of the contract on a new invitation 
of July 20, 1959, has been extended by GSA 
to permit completion of the study. Review 
details of contract awarded. 

14. Develop further material and continue 
study of report by Civil Service Commission 
‘in connection with subcommittee query re- 
garding exceptions made in use of the Fed- 
eral Register for hearing examiners. Eval- 
uate material developed with the prospect of 
conducting a public hearing in the matter. 

15, Continue study of Federal Aviation 
Agency problems in connection with air 
safety procedures and air traffic control. 
Evaluate CAB findings in connection with 
two crashes which occurred May 12. 

16. Continue study relating to the oper- 
ation and reorganization plans being put in- 
to practice in the GSA'’s Transportation and 
Public Utilities Service. 

17. Continue examination of proposed 
lease of office space, including clinical space, 
for the Veterans’ Administration in Detroit, 
Mich. Evaluate report to be submitted by 
GSA regional office. 

18. Review negotiated sales of surplus 
property, considered by the subcommittee in 
recent sessions, which involved sale of 
“scrambled” facilities or of Government 
plants built upon property belonging to an- 
other party, with a view to preparing a spe- 
cial study of the overall situation and its 
heavy cost to the taxpayers. 

INTERGOVERN: 4L RELATIONS SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE, HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN, CHAIRMAN 
I. Investigations 

(a) Reports issued: No formal investi- 
gative reports were issued during 1959. In @ 
letter sent to the Department of Agriculture 


on September 12, the subcommittee made 
®@ number of informal recommendations con- 


policies and procedures of the De- 


financing sales of surplus - 
cultural commodities for foreign posi gl 
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Information disclosed by subcommittee in- 
vestigations was also called to the attention 
of appropriate Officials of the Departments or 
agencies concerned in a number of other 
instances. 

(b) Investigations not resulting in a for- 
mal report: 


Activities of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation 


The subcommittee’s major investigative 
effort has been devoted to a comprehensive 
inquiry into activities of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Particular subjects be- 
ing examined by the subcommittee include 
the following: 

Resale to U.S.*military forces of agricul- 
tural commodities sold or subsidized by CCC. 

Sales for foreign currency of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities sold or subsidized by 
ccc. Some foreign currency sales have been 
financed by CCC; others by the International 
Cooperation Administration. Particular at- 
tention is being given to the possibility of 
cotton sold by CCC being financed for export 
by CCC on the basis of a higher quality. 

Storage of CCC-owned commodities, par- 
ticularly where such commodities are stored 
in present or former Government facilities. 


Commuter Transportation in Metropolitan 
Areas, With Particular Reference to the 
New York-New Jersey Area ~ 


The staff made a preliminary study to de- 
termine the appropriateness of subcommit- 
tee hearings and further inyestigation of 
this problem. This study was undertaken 
because of increasing concern for the ability 
of existing mass transportation facilities to 
serve the needs of commuters in our large 
metropolitan areas and the further deteri- 
oration of commuter rail and ferry service, 
especially in the New York metropolitan 
area, due to the enactment by the Congress 
of the Transportation Act of 1958. 


Health Research Activities of the National 
Institutes of Health, U.S. Public Health 
Service 


Considerable staff time has been devoted 
this year to a study of the economy and effi- 
ciency of the numerous extramural health 
research programs administered by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. With larger 
amounts being appropriated each year by the 
Congress for an expanded medical research 
effort to conquer the major killing and dis- 
abling diseases. It becomes increasingly im- 
portant to review the administration of these 
programs. Attention is being given to the 
NIH grant and contract arrangements for 
health research. 


Investigation of Conflict of Interests in De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare 


The staff has investigated a possible con- « 
flict of interests on the part of an official of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Further information has been re- 
quested from the Department to provide a 
basis for subcommittee action. 

(c) Monetary savings or recoveries as a 
result of investigation: : 


Foreign Currency Transactions 


Both the Department of Agriculture and 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion are studying a number of foreign cur- 
rency transactions in order to determine 
whether claims should be filed. The ICA has 
already filed a claim for approximately $100,- 
000 as a result of one transaction brought to 
its attention by the subcommittee. The sub- 
committee is currently studying a number of 
CCC fihanced cotton transactions in order to 
ascertain whether excessive payments have 
been made and, if so, whether such payments 
can be recovered. 


Resale of CCC Commodities to U.S. Armed 
Forces 

As a result of disclosures at subcommittee 

hearings, the Army obtained new contracts 
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for furnishing of recombined milk for troops 
in Japan, Okinawa, and Guam which are ex- 
pected to save about a million dollars an- 
nually. 

Approximately $50,000 was refunded to the 
Department of Agriculture by a dairy firm 
which had purchased a substantial quantity 
of nonfat dry milk from CCC for less than 
10 cents per pound and resold it to the U.S. 
Armed Forces for more than 30 cents per 
pound. 

(d) Other remedial measures taken and 
nonmonetary benefits: 

The armed services and the Department 

of Agriculture have taken steps to coordinate 
their activities with a view to preventing 
windfall profits through resale to the Armed 
Forces of agricultural commodities sold or 
subsidized by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, 
,. The Department of Agriculture and the In- 
“ternational Cooperation Administration have 
taken or are taking certain steps to 
strengthen their policies and procedures with 
respect to financing sales of agricultural 
commodities for foreign currencies. 

(e) Days of hearings held: 7 days of 
investigative hearings were held during the 
ist session of the 86th Congress. 


II. Legislation 


(a) Number of measures referred to the 
subcommittee: Four bills were referred to the 
subcommittee: H.R. 656, H.R. 6904, H.R. 
6905, and H.R. 8478. 

(b) Reports issued: 

Report No, 742, “Establishing an Advisory 
- Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions,” was issued by the committee on July 
31, 1959. This report summarizes the pur- 
pose and background of the legislation and 
the testimony presented in hearings to sub- 
stantiate the need for an advisory commis- 
sion, It also outlines the committee's con- 
cept of the nature of the Commission, the 
cooperation expected from the States, and 
the several amendments adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

H.R. 6904 was passed by the House under 
suspension of the-rules on August 47, 1959. 
The bill passed the Senate, amended, on 
September 10. The conference report was 
agreed to by both House and Senate on Sep- 
tember 12, and the bill was signed by the 
President on September 24. 

(c) Days of hearings: Four days of hear- 
ings were held jointly with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations on the 


identical bills H.R. 6904, H.R. 6905, and 8S. 


2026. 

III. Reports received such as notice of nego- 
tiated sales, General Accounting Office 
audit reports, and similar matte?s consid- 
ered which are not legislation 


Eleven formal reports to the Congress by 
the General Accounting Office were referred 
to the subcommittee during the.first session 
of the 86th Congress and have been or are 
being studied. In addition, the subcommit- 
tee has requested and received from the 
GAO a number of reports made to executive 
agencies as well as special studies made for 
the subcommittee and detailed workpapers 
on which some of the reports to Congress 
are based. These documents have been or 
are being studied by the subcommittee, 

IV. Prior activities of the subcommittee of 
current or continuing interest 

(a) Cumulative money savings or recov- 
eries. 

Purchase Resale Transactions 

As a result of the subcommittee’ investi- 
gation of cheese and butter purchase-resale 
transactions, the Government has now re- 
covered more than $2 million, and it appears 


likely that further recoveries will be made.’ 


’ Polio Vaccine 
The five manufacturers of polio vaccine 


were indicted for price fixing after a sub- 
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committee investigation. It is expected that 
trial of these cases will begin on October 13 
in Trenton, N.J. The Justive Department is 
also considering the possibility of civil suits 
to recover damages for overcharges on Gov- 
ernment vaccine purchases. 

School Lunch Program 


The Justice Department is presently con- 
sidering income tax cases involving possible 
civil and criminal liability in connection 
with transactions related to distribution of 
surplus commodities to schools and institu- 
tions in Illinois. 

Transportation of Household Effects 


At the subcommittee’s request, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget conducted a study of 
transportation of household effects of Gov- 
ernment employees. This study indicated a 
possibility of substantial savings through 
contracting for movement of household ef- 
fects on a competitive basis, rather than re- 
imbursing each individual employee at a 
standard rate. The Budget Bureau is en- 
couraging executive agencies to take advan- 
tage of such savings wherever possible. 

(b) Other affirmative benefits: No items. 


V. Projected program for remainder of the 
86th Congress 


During the remainder of the 86th. Con- 
gress, the subcommittee will continue its 
surveillance of the operations of depart- 
ments and agencies under its -jurjsdiction. 
Particular attention will be given to: 

Continuation of the subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, including preparation of a compre- 
hensive report setting forth the subcommit- 
tee’s findings and recommendations. 

Continuing and intensifying the subcom- 
mittee’s examination of the various health 
research programs being administered by 
the National Institutes of Health with view 
to encouraging the maximum possible econ- 
omy and efficiency in this important field. 

Studying operations of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. 

Observing activities of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations with 
a view to recommending any legislative 
changes needed to make this body more 
effective. 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS AND MONETARY 

SUBCOMMITTEE, HON. PORTER HARDY, 

CHAIRMAN 


AFFAIRS 
JR., 


I. Investigations 

(a) Reports issued: 

1. House Report No. 546, 86th Congress, 
“U.S. Aid Operations in Laos,” issued June 
15, 1959. 

This report resulted from a comprehensive 
study of the U.S. aid program in the south- 
east Asian kingdom of Laos. The purposes 
of the study were to determine: 

a. How and by whom the decision was 
made as to the number and type of military 
forces (ie., “force objectives’) the United 
States would support in Laos; 

b. The relationship between the force 
objectives and the level of aid (i.e., the over- 
all dollar amounts) set for Laos; and 

c. Whether the U.S. aid program in Laos 
was being administered efficiently, eco- 
nomically, and according to law. . 

The report concfuded principally that: 
~ @. In the case of Laos, the determination 


' of force objectives was a political decision 


made by the Department of State, despite 
contrary recommendations by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; 

b. The high level of economic aid neces- 
sary to support such a force had been be- 
yond the capacity of Laos’ meager economy 


to absorb. Inflation and profiteering fol- 
lowed and hampered the objectives of the 
mutual security ; 

c. The of the U.S. aid pro- 


gram in Laos was inadequate in effectiveness, 
scope, and supervision; in fact, in a number 
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of demonstrated instances it was tainted 
with corruption; 

d. ICA and the Department of State have 
sought to excuse deficiencies and malad- 
ministration in the aid program in Laos 
-with the assertion that our aid program, 
however poorly administered, has saved 
Laos from going Communist; and 

e. On the evidence, a lesser sum of money 
more efficiently administered would probably 
have been more effective in achieving eco- 
nomic and political stability in Laos and in 
increasing its capacity to reject Communist 
military aggression or political subversion. 

The committee recommended, inter alia, 
that: 

a. The Congress should be advised fully 
as to the extent to which the Department of 
State participates in determinations (such 
as those concerning force objectives) which 
are generally regarded as military in nature; 

b. The use of cash grants to provide 
mutual security assistance should be mini- 
mized in favor of aid in kind; 

c. Levels of aid should not be set so high 
that they exceed the absorptive capacity of 
the local economy. 

d. ICA should improve its control mecha- 
nisms so that its procedures and standards 
are complied with, and opportunities for cor- 
ruption are minimized; 

e. State, Defense and ICA should reexam- 
ine their roles with respect to Laos in the 
light of the basic’ objectives of the mutual 
security program and the needs of the coun- 
try; and 

f. Congress should amend the Mutual Se- 
curity Act to improve procedures and con- 
trol mechanisms in the mutual security pro- 
gram and to provide Congress with better 
information respecting the determination of 
individual country levels of aid. 

(b) Investigations not resulting in a 
formal report: 

1, Federal agencies having international 
lending functions: The Export-Import Bank, 
the Development Loan Fund, and the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration pro- 
vide loans and loan guarantees for the financ- 
ing of economic enterprises located in for- 
eign countries. With respect to such func- 
tions, each agency has: somewhat different 
purposes, authorities and methods of opera- 
tion. In addition to these US. agencies, 
there are a number of international agencies 
Having similar financing functions, such as 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank), the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, and the re- 
cently established Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, in which U.8. participation was 
authorized by the act of August 7, 1959. 

As part of a more general study of the 
US. agencies, including their relationships 
to one another and to the international 
agencies, the subcommittee has begun pre- 
liminary studies of the operations of the 
Development, Loan. Fund and the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 

&. Development Loan Fund: The subcom- 
mittee held a series of hearings to discuss 
with DLF officials procedures and practices 
in the conduct of DLF’s operations. 

The subcommittee staff has undertaken 
preliminary studies of the operations of the 
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being invoked by the executive branch and 
in the name of the so-called third-agency 
Tule (whereby a document originating with 
IGA, for example, would be released by DLF 
only on ICA’s specific approval) . 

b. Export-Import Bank of Washington: 
The subcommittee held a hearing in the 
mature of an economic briefing. Officials 
from the Export-Import Bank and the State 
Department testified. 

The staff made a preliminary study of the 
operations of the Export-Import Bank, in- 
cluding the matter of the terms of the 
Bank’s sale to outside investors of obliga- 
tions held in its investment portfolios. In 
addition, summaries of certain Export-Im- 
port Bank loans were prepared for the use of 
the subcommittee in connection with its 
current inspection and study trip to Europe 
and the Near East. 

2. Federal Reserve System: The subcom- 
mittee held an introductory hearing at 
which the Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, Federal Reserve System, and a num- 
ber of aids, provided details about the duties 
and activities of the Board. 

The subcommittee conducted preliminary 
anaiyses relating to (1) the question of out- 
side audit of operations of the Federal Re- 
serve; and (2) areas of the Board of Gov- 
ernors’ operations which might warrant fur- 
ther subcommittee inquiry. 

8. Office of Evaluation, International Co- 
operation Administration. In order to begin 
@ study of ICA’s Office of Evaluation, the 
subcommittee chairman, on February 26, 
1959, requested the acting director of ICA to 
provide full information and documents re- 
lating to the activities of the Office of Evalua- 
tion. ICA declined to furnish, on the grounds 
of executive privilege, an important cate- 
gory of documents, namely, copies of all re- 
ports, memoranda, and other evaluation doc- 
uments prepared by the Office of Evaluation. 

Moved by this and similarly based frustra- 
tions of the subcommittee’s work, the chair- 
Man successfully sponsored amendments to 
the Mutual Security Act of 1959 and to the 
Mutual Security Appropriations Act, 1960, de- 
signed to assert the intent and the right of 
Congress to have full access to information 
needed for its effective consideration of leg- 
islation and appropriations for the mutual 
security program. 

4. St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration: The subcommittee is making some 
inguiries concerning regulations of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
which bar small pleasure craft from parts 
ofthe seaway. Matters discussed in the Cor- 
poration’s latest response are now under 
study. 

5. U.S. Information Agency: The subcom- 
mittee had concluded hearings at the end of 
the 85th Congress into the operations of the 
Fersian Service of the Voice of America. 
This inquiry was concerned primarily with 
allegations relative to the lack of proper and 
effective monitoring and control of the con- 
tent of oversea broadcasts. During the cur- 
rent year, officials of USIA have examined 
into particular, detailed allegations. The 


results of this inquiry were embodied in a, 


to the chairman from the Director of 

Gated July 21, 1959. In the subcom- 
miittee’s view, several key elements of the 
tions were not fully disposed of. Fur- 

ther consultation is planned between the 
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ing in the sense of giving more real foreign 
aid for the funds available. 

Because of the magnitude of foreign aid 
funds and the nature of their use, even small 
improvements in procedure and practice may 
result in very large money savings indeed. 
The minimization of cash grants recom- 
mended by the committee, which now ap- 
pears to be the trend in ICA, could, in Laos 
alone, mean at least a 10 percent improve- 
ment in the effectiveness of U.S. aid funds. 
On the basis of the level of cash grants in 
1957, this would represent more than $3 
million worth of aid. 

Exposure by the subcommittee investiga- 
tion in Laos of unlawful or unreported gain 
on the part of certain persons employed by 
ICA will probably result in tax recoveries, 
with penalties, aggregating several thousand 
dollars. 

The Department of State has advised that 
the U.S. attorney’s office now has under re- 
view the possibility of prosecuting legal vio- 
lations by the Universal Construction Co. 
The U.S. operations mission to Laos has been 
instructed to file a claim of $4,311.39 as the 
result of the substandard construction of 14 
houses. The general counsel of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration is review- 
ing the legal steps possible to secure addi- 
tional recoveries. 

(ad) Other remedial measures taken and 
nonmonetary benefits: _ 

1. Legislative measures: As a result of ob- 
stacles to the obtaining of essential infor- 
mation encountered by the subcommittee in 
its investigations of the mutual security 
program, the subcommittee chairman spon- 
sored several legislative amendments which 
the 86th Congress enacted as parts of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1959, and the Mu- 
tual Security Appropriations Act, 1960. The 
action thus taken represents a substantial 
fulfilment of the ninth recommendation of 
the committee’s Laos report; viz. 

“That the Congress give serious consider- 
ation to amendments proposed in this year’s 
mutual security bill by the Howse Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, intended to improve 
programing procedures and control mech- 
anisms in the mutual security program and 
to provide the Congress with more detailed 
and significant information respecting the 
determination of individual country levels 
of aid than has heretofore been available.” 


Subsection 537(f) of the Mutual Security 
Act was amended to require greater specific- 
ity in the request for authorizations and 
appropriations with respect to (1) how the 
proposed level of aid for a given country is 
arrived at; and (2) how a particular level 
of forces for a given country is determined. 

Subsection 533A(d) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1959, which deals with the Office of 
Inspector General and Comptrolier (a 
mew Office in the Department of State 
with responsibilities relating to the mutual 
security program), requires that all docu- 
ments and other material relating to the 
activities of that Office shall, on request, be 
furnished to the GAO and to appropriate 
committees or subcommittees of Congress. 

Subsection 584(b) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1959 requires that on request of the 
GAO or appropriate committees and subcom- 
mittees of Congress, ICA shall furnish all 
documents. and other material relating to 
its activities. 

Section 108(d) of the Mutual Security Ap- 
propriations Act, 1960, provides a conditional 
limitation on ICA expenditures under the 
act. The limitation, which will operate 
against the use of funds for a given country, 
project, or actiyity, will become effective 
whenever 35 days after a written request, 
ICA has not furnished to the GAO or an 
appropriate committee or subcommittee of 
Congress any document or other material 
relating to ICA administration with 
to a given country, project, or activity. How- 
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ever, the limitation will not operate if, dur- 
ing the 35-day period, there is furnished a 
certification by the President that he. has 
forbidden the material to be furnished and 
stating his reasons for doing 80. 

The need for this limitation on expendi- 
tures arose when ICA, acting on policy di- 
rection from the President and notwith- 
standing the eractment of subsections 
533A(d) and 534(b)-of the Mutual Security 
Act, persisted in its refusal to the sub- 
committee of the evaluation documents 
which the Chairman had requested on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1959. 

2. Other measures: The Department of 
Justice, the Department of State, and ICA 
are actively studying factual and legal as- 
pects of the Government’s civil and crimi- 
nal recourse against U.S. citizens who, as 
the committee’s Laos investigation has re- 
vealed, appear to have violated Federal law. 

(e) Days of hearings held: 

1. Laos investigation, 19 days. 

2. Development Loan Fund, 3 days. 

8. Federal Reserve Board, 1 day. : 

4. Export-Import Bank of Washington, 1 


ay. 
Total, 24 days. 
II. Legislation 


(a) Number of measures referred to the 
subcommittee: 

H.R. 8302, 86th Congress, by Congressman 
Patrman, to provide for a GAO audit of the 
Federal Reserve System from 1913 through 
1958. 

H.R. 6605, 86th Congress, by Congressman 
Harpy, to amend Reorganization Plan No. 
7 of 1953. 

(b) Reports issued: None. 

(c) Days of hearings: None. 
item (b)2, under part I above.) 
Ill. Reports received such a notice of ne- 

gotiated sales, General Accounting Office 

audit reports, and similar matters consid- 
ered which are not legislation 


(a) Number of each received: The sub- 
committee has received 15 reports to the 
Congress by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

(b) Action taken: 

1.. Audit of St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, fiscal year 1958. 

Report examined and analyzed. No action 
taken. 

2. Audit of Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, fiscal year 1958. 

Report examined and analyzed. No action 
taken. 

3. Audit of Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, fiscal year 1958. 

Report examined and analyzed. Being 
used in connection with curent study. 

4. Audit of Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, fiscal year 1958. : 
ne examined and analyzed. No action 

en. 

5. Audit of Federal home loan banks, 
fiscal year 1958. : 

Report examined and analyzed. No action 
taken. Comptroller General’s chief recom- 
mendation re evasive practice of Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations which reorganize 
into State companies is under consideration 
by legislative committees of Congress. 


a 


(But, see 


Report examined and analyzed. Comp- 
troller General stated that Treasury did not 
agree with GAO on the need for a joint study 
of U.S. tax and loan accounts in commercial 
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Collaterally, the subcommittee staff pre- 
pared a legislative history study of the pro- 


visions of law prohibiting payment of in-, 


terest on demand deposits in banks which 
are members of the Federal Reserve. 

7. Examination of Economic and Techni- 
cal Assistance Program for Pakistan, ICA- 
Department of State, fiscal years 1955-57. 

Report examined and analyzed. Being 
used in connection with current study. 

8. Audit of Office of Defense Lending, 
Treasury Department, fiscal year 1958. 

Report examined and analyzed. .No action 
taken. 

9. Audit of Bureau of'Engraving and Print- 
ing, Treasury Department, fiscal year 1958. 

Report examined and analyzed. No action 
taken. 

10. Audit of Bureau of Customs, Treasury 
Department, December 1958. 

Report examined and aflalyzed. No action 
taken. 

11. Audit of Proposed Economic Assistance 
Program for China (Taiwan), Korea, and 
Vietnam for fiscal year 1959. 

Report examined and analyzed. Being 
used in connection with current study. 

12. Audit of Bureau of the Mint, Treasury 
Department, fiscal years 1956-58. 

Report now under study. 


13. Followup review of Economic and 


Technical Assistance program for Laos. 

Report examined and analyzed, No action 
taken. 

14: Audit of Development Loan Fund, fis- 
cal year 1958. 

Report under review in connection with 
current study. 

15. Examination-of Economic and Techni- 
cal Assistance program for India, fiscal years 
1955-58. 

Report now under study. 

IV. Prior activities of the. subcommittee of 
current or continuing interest 


(a) Cumulative money savings or recov- 
eries: 

The following paragraph is quoted from 
this subcommittee’s annual report of last 
year: 

“Because of its very nature, the work of 
the subcommittee has an impact, in varying 
degrees,.on all phases of our foreign aid pro- 
gram. Recommendations for improvement 
of operations and procedures in ICA/ 
Washington can result in- savings in our 
foreign operations: And exposing slipshod 
work and wasteful spending in Cambodia 
will, to the extent corrective measures are 
taken based on our recommendations, have 
a chain-reaction and inevitably bring about 
more efficient and economical operations in 
Pakistan and Vietnam. Although the 
amount of money saved in this way is un- 
doubtedly large, there is no way it can be 
estimated with a degree of accuracy suf- 
ficient for the purposes of this report. How- 
ever, firm figures can be arrived at in certain 
cases which, even without projection, dem- 
onstrate that the work of the subcommittee 
during the past year has resulted in sig- 
nificant money savings and possible money 
recoveries. It_is estimated that these sav- 
ings and recoveries-will amount to at least 


$1,500,000.” 


There followed a listing of the specific 
activities from which it was believed these 
savings would be developed. Final deter- 


- mination of amounts in each case waits. 


either upon completion of a particular proj- 
ect (and determination of its final total 
cost) or upon legal action by the Department 
of Justice or the Internal Revenue Service, 
not yet accomplished. The estimate of sav- 
remains valid but cannot be further 
refined at this time. 
(b) Other affirmative benefits: 
The general nature of this subcommittee’s 
operations is such that it is not always feas- 
ible to analyze it in terms of the specific, 
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discrete “activities,” each completed at a 
given point and time. The bulk of the sub- 
committee’s effort is devoted to continuing 


examination of the foreign-aid program, and 


it is in this field that major benefits, mone- 
tary and otherwise, have resulted. Some of 
its work, however, such as the effort to ob- 
tain for the Congress clear, accurate, and 
complete information on the program’s oper- 
ation, must, in the nature of our Govern- 
ment, be continuing, even though the objec- 
tives will probably never be fully accom- 
plished. It is not always possible to say that 
a particular remedial action arose from a par- 
ticular prior activity.. In the case of this 
subcommittee’s oversight of the foreign-aid 
program, remedial action seems to be a con- 
tinuing step-by-step process. Several of the 
general lines of improvement are, however, 
listed here: 

1. The clarity, accuracy, completeness, and 
usefulness of the annual mutual security 
budget presentation to the Congress have 
been improved each year for the past several 
years; in large part, this reflects executive 
branch reaction to specific recommendations 
of this subcommittee. 

2. This and other committees and subcom- 
mittees of Congress have long been plagued 
with the problem of obtaining adequate in- 
formation from the executive branch con- 
cerning operations conducted with the funds 
that the Congress appropriates. In the case 
of the mutual security program, the intent 
of the Congress to obtain such information, 
and the power to do so, have both been clari- 
fied by the Hardy amendments to this year’s 
mutual security authorization and appro- 
priations acts. 

3. The several related reports of this sub- 
committee on the operations of different 
facets of the mutual security program pro- 
vide, taken together, a handy primer to the 
program, useful to the Congress and the pub- 
lic alike. 

4. The continuing scrutiny by the subcom- 
mittee of ICA contractual procedures, and 
operations thereunder, has resulted in a 
demonstrable improvement in the quality 
thereof. 

5. In the opinion of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, there is evidence that more weight and 
substance are being given to GAO audits of 
foreign-aid operations as a result of this 
subcommittee’s followthrough activities on 
ICA operating deficiencies disclosed by GAO. 


V. Projected program for the remainder of 
the 86th Congress 


1 Continuation of a detailed study of cer- 
tain U.S. lending agencies, including their 
relationships to one another and to the in- 
ternational lending agencies; these U.S. 
agencies would include the ICA, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, and the Ex-port-Import 
Bank, as well as the coordinating body, the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary Problems. 

2. A subsequent inquiry into the acquisi- 
tion of foreign currencies, especially under 
Public Law 480, and lending policies and 
practices in conjunction with such cur- 
rencies. 

8. An inquiry into the effectiveness of 
ICA’s Office of Evaluation and its successor, 
the Office of the Inspection General and 
Comptroller (created by the Mutual Security 
Act of 1959). 


4. Continuation of a study of the opera- ~ 


tions of the Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System. 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON DONABLE PROPERTY, 
HON. JOHN W. M’CORMACK, CHAIRMAN 
I. Investigations 
ae (a) Foo tag issued: No formal investiga- 


nay Inv t resul in 
I estigations no ting a 


‘The subcommittee has kept in constant 


contact with the-donable surplus property 


- yo 
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program and the Federal and State agencies 
responsible for its operation, mamely, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
General Services Administration; Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization; Department 
of Defense; and the National Association of 
State Agencies for Surplus Property. State 
agency operations visited during the session 
were Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington. Two State regional 
meetings were attended and the annual 
meeting of the National Association of State 
Agencies for Surplus Property. 

As a result of the constant informal in- 
vestigation of the program and the problems 
which arose, a number of bottlenecks were 
eliminated and the program continued to 
grow. as will be indicated by the following 
table: 








Property allocations 





Fiscal year 
| _Bea Real | Total 

OURS 54 oink $107, 042, $10, 750, 698 | $117, 793, 639 
1088... ..-s- 132, 174, 248 16, 088, 495 148, 262, 743 
1956........| 204, 497, 417 14, 376, 151 218, 872, 568 
TOT ccna atk , 862, 274 7, 303, 250 242, 165, 524 
19658. ......- 458, 448 9, 478, 715 311, 937, 163 
WSO icc 363, 329, 562 21, 179, 482 384, 509, 044 





(c) Monetary savings or recoveries as a 
result of investigation: 

The eligible donees received surplus prop- 
erty with acquisition cost of $361 million 
during the fiscal year 1959 and during the 
months of July 1959 it amounted to $32,- 
800,593. The use of this property for pur- 
poses of education, health, and civil defense, 
instead of selling it for a few cents on the 
dollar, indicates a large saving to the tax- 
payer at a time when our institutions sorely 
need this help. 

In addition, the military agencies now 
state that they prefer to donate the property 
rather than employ other disposal methods 
since time is saved by this method and this 
means money savings as it costs one-haif of 
1 percent of the cost value of the property 
per year to hold it. 


II. Legislation 
(a) Number of measures referred to the 


‘subcommittee: 38 bills were referred to the 


subcommittee during the session. 

(b) Reports issued: 

1. Pensions for Comptroller General's de- 
pendents (H.R. 7062). This bill was re- 
ported from the Government Operations 
Comrm*ttee June 12, 1959; Report No. 540. 
It p. ed the House June 15, 1959. Re- 
ported in the Senate June 18, 1959; Senate 
Report No. 403 and passed the Senate July 6, 
1959 (Public Law 86-87). 

2. Surplus property for firefighting or- 
ganizations. Reported from Government 
Operations Committee August 12, 1959; 
Report No. 891, passed the House August 31, 
1959. (H.R. 3722 pending in the Senate 
Government Operations Committee.) 

3. Foreign excess property bill (H.R. 8398). 
Subcommittee reported to full committee 
but action not completed. 

(c) Days of hearings: 2 days, of formal 
hearings. 

ill, Reports received such as notice of nego- 
tiated sales, General Accounting Office 
audit reports, and similar matters con- 
sidered which are not legislative 


No reports received. 


IV. Prior activities of the subcommittee of 
current or continuing interest 


(a) Cumulative mon Savings or re- 
coveries: oe - 


of telephone services for the SAGE project. 
As be inca Vinson stated, “The in- 
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vestigation of SAGE had reduced the esti- 
mate of the telephone services from $240 
million per annum to $157 million - per 
annum. This is a saving of $83 million per 
year or a saving of $830 million over the 10- 
year period.” 

It has not been considered necessary to 
attempt to determine in detail the savings 
from this continuing project or investigation 
.4pplicabie to the current year. However, on 
&@ straight line projection the saving would 
De $83 million as Congressman VINSON stated 
on the House floor on April 12, 1956. Further, 
the cumulative savings for the 4-year period, 
1956-59, would be $332 million. 

A second prior activity of considerable 
current interest involves the work of the 
GSA in appearing before the FCC as a rep- 
resentative of the Government as a user of 
utility services in order to obtain feir and 
equitable rates for the SAGE project. 

Authority for the GSA stems from section 
$03, Public Law 968, 84th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, which was developed by the subcom- 
mittee and the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee following the investigation of SAGE 
by the subcommittee in 1955. Upon passage 
of Public Law 968 the subcommittee chair- 
man wrote to the White House asking that 
steps be taken to implement the law so that 
GSA would have the resources requisite to 
appearing before the regulatory agencies con- 
cerned. Fifty thousand dollars was made 
available from the President’s emergency 
fund for the purpose and GSA intervened 
fh hearings before the FCC. Later it became 
mecessary on several occasions to assist GSA 
in obtaining additional funds to continue 
the work. 

The GSA work has been highly successful. 
As stated in the July 1959 report of the sub- 
committee: 

“The Civil Service Commission recently 
considered savings claimed by GSA person- 
nel who petitioned the FCC for lower rates 
for the Federal Government as a user of 
utility services. 

“After investigation, the Civil Service Com- 
Mission awarded $10,000 to the personnel in- 
volved in handling this matter before the 
FCC on the basis that $15,385,000 would be 
saved annually by the Government over a 
contemplated 10-year period. 

“It was estimated that a 15 percent saving 
on rates applied to SAGE alone or $10 mil- 
lion annvially and for civilian agencies other 
than SAGE $4,600,000 reduction on telephone 
total of $14,600,000 reduction on telephone 
rates. 

"In addition, a reduction of 18.9 percent 
was effected in Western Union rates for cer- 
tain services or $785,000 per year. The total 
@nmiual savings for all classes is estimated 
@t $15,385,000.” 

A third prior activity of great potential is 
the so-called McCormack amendment to the 
Department of Defense Reorganization Act 
ef 1958. The p of the amendment was 
covered in detail in last year’s report. The 
amendment reads: 

“Whenever the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines it will be advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment in terms of effectiveness, economy, 
or efficiency, he shall provide for the carry- 
ing out of any supply or service activity com- 
mon to more than one military department 

by a single agency or such other organiza- 
» tional entities as he deems appropriate. For. 
~~the purposes of this paragraph, any supply 
or service activity common to more than one 
department shall not be considered 
a ‘major combatant function’ within the 
méaning of paragraph (1) hereof.” 

The potential importance of this amend- 
‘ment caused a number of Senators and Rep- 
reseniatives to write to the Secretary of De- 

requesting information as to what ac- 
» thons had been taken or were contemplated 
to its implementation. At- 





«tached hereto is a letter from the Assistant 
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Secretary of Defense (S. & L.) responsive to 
the inquiries. 


V. Projected program for the remainder of 
the 86th Congress 

The subcommittee has pending 29 bills to 
expand the donable program to various 
groups. The administration opposes the 
expansion of the program but at the same 
time has not adequately staffed and organ- 
ized the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to enable it to screen and allo- 
cate all existing surplus property which is 
useful and needed for the purposes of edu- 
cation, health, and civil defense agencies 
which are now eligible donees. As a result, 
much useful and needed surplus property 
is not being taken but is sold for a few cents 
on the dollar of acquisition cost. 

The subcommittee plans hearings on 
pending bills and hopes to develop infor- 
mation as to total availability of surplus 
property and executive agency plans to fur- 
ther improve the existing program. 

The Department of Defense has announced 
that it has $26.7 billion of surpluses marked 
for disposal and it is expected that the an- 
nual rate of disposal will be near $10 billion 
for several years. The Congress through 
the current Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act, Public Law 86-166, section 611, 
has permitted the Department of Defense to 
use all receipts from sales in order to ac- 
celerate the disposal program. This means 
@ speedup in the disposal program and the 
eligible donees for surplus property must be 
geared to a higher speed than heretofore or 
more good property will be sold. 

It is evident that the donable program will 
continue at a high rate for some time to 
come and also that more and more bills will 
be introduced to make surplus property 
available for meritorious purposes so long 
as the defense program continues at such a 
high level and State, county, municipal, and 
other activities are deprived of much-needed 
funds: 

As stated above, in Juiy the donable pro- 
gram amounted to over $32 million and it 
is expected that the volume for the cur- 
rent year will exceed last year’s total of 
$361 million by a considerable amount. It 
seems that the program for the remainder 
of the 86th Congress will be more active 
than ever. 

“[From the Washington Posi, Sept. 11, 1959] 
“Schools Buy U.S. Surplus Equipment for 
Classes as Little as Cent a Pound 
“(By Jean White) 

“For as little as a cent a pound, schools 
and colleges carted off $280 million worth of 
Government surplus property last fiscal year, 
Arthur 8. Fi , Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, announceti yester- 
day. 

“District public schools took advantage 
of the bargain bulk rates to buy two 10-ton 
truckloads of surplus material at $100 a load. 
in the loads, science teachers have found 
items like permanent magnets and oscillo- 
scopes worth $60 each on the regular market, 
Keith Johnson, supervising science director 
in the public schools, said. 

“Most of the surplus equipment, he added, 
is stripped down for parts for demonstra- 
tions and student projects. The mixed as- 
sortments include items like tubes, con- 
resistors, transformers, vacuum 


“The district has-been dealing with the 
area warehouse at Blue Plains for surplus 
equipment. 

“Yesterday at @ press conference, Flem- 
ming described a supermarket operation now 
set up at military installations at Oakland, 
Calif.. and Norfolk, Va. Science teachers 

can shop: ‘im person, pick out the equipment 
they want, pay a cent or two handling 
oe take the equipment away with 

that day on @ cash-and-carry basis, 


ni 
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“At Norfolk so far, Flemming said, nearly 
half a million dollars werth of property has 
been distributed to 55 schools for industrial 
arts, physics, engineering, science, and tech- 
nical courses. 

“Surplus property is now one of the big- 
gest single sources of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, he added, and is also allocated for 
health and civil defense uses. Last year the 
District got $1,348,981 in movable surplus 
items.” 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT IN- 

FORMATION, HON. JOHN E. MOSS, CHAIRMAN 

I. Investigations 

(a) Reports issued: 

1. “Availability of Information From Fed- 
eral Departments and Agencies (Air Force 
Refusal, to the General Accounting Office) ,” 
second report by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations; House Report No. 234, 
March 19, 1959. . 

This report resulted from the subcommit- 
tee’s hearing with the Comptroller General, 
the Secretary of the Air Force, and other wit- 
nesses on November 12 and 13, 1958, relative 
to the refusal of the Air Force to make avail- 
able to the Comptroller General a report en- 
titled “Survey of Management of the Ballis- 
tic Missile Program.” This hearing was held 
at the specific direction of Chairman Wm.1am 
L. Dawson. The report stated that the Secre- 
tary of Defense had issued a directive grant- 
ing the Secretaries of the services authority 
to refuse information to the Comptroller 
General. The report concluded that the 
DOD directive was issued without statutory 
authority, and that it modified and contra- 
vened the Budget and Accounting Acts of 
1921 and 1950. The report_also concluded 
that the sole basis on which the Secretary 
of the Air Force refused access to the in- 
formation in question was a claim of execu- 
tive privilege, based upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s memorandum attached to the May 
17, 1954, letter from the President to the 
sae of Defense. 


2. “Availability of Information From Fed- 
eral Departments and Agencies (Progress 
of Study, August 1958—July 1959),” 12th re- 
port by the Committee on Government 
Operations; House Report No. 1137, Septem- 
ber 3, 1959. 


This report covered general investigative 
work of the Special Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information. It presented details 
on 35 specific cases or general areas of re- 
strictions on information from the Federal 
departments and agencies. It also detailed 
the refusal, by a subordinate official of the 
Navy Department, of @n unclassifiea study - 
of the Naval Gun Factory requested by a 
member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee.- The Nayal Gun Factory case was 
the subject of hearings by the Special Sub- 
committee on Government Information on 
April 20 and 23, 1959, and the refusal was 
again based on a claim of executive privilege. 
The report concludes that, notwithstanding 
a@ specific directive by the Secretary of De- 
fense, an Assistant Secretary of the Navy took 
it upon himself to refuse the information to 
& Member of Congress on the basis that he 


‘was “the alter ego” of the Secretary of She 


Navy. 

The report also covers the followup eilten 
by the subcommittee on the effect of Public 
Law 85-619, the amendment to the “house- 
keeping” statute (5 U.S.C. 22), which was 
enacted by the 85th . Other mat- 
ters documented in the report include: ~ . 

a. The Defense Department shrouded the 
Atlas-Score talking satellite project in deep 
secrecy and, when the event was publicized, 


~ created the false impression that the satel- 


lite was more than twice as big as the largest 
comparable Russian satellite. 

b. The Defense Department repeatedly used 
the claim of military security to refuse in- 
formation about the use of monkeys in 
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scientific research, then lifted the restric. 
tions to publicize successful research efforts. 

c. The Defense Department refused to re- 
lease pictures of the outside of the Titan mis- 
sile even though the outside configuration 
had been declassified and the missile stood 
in full public view, but pictures were re- 
leased of the President viewing the com- 
pleted missile just before the November 1958 

-elections. 

d. The Defense Department reorganized in- 
formation activities to give the Department's 
public relations office greater control over 
en of information by the military ex- 
perts. 

e. Executive agencies used the excuse of 
security censorship to delete nonsecurity in- 
formation from congressional testimony, 

f. The Federal Aviation Agency refused to 
make public reports on malfunctions of new- 
type altimeters installed in commercial jet 
airplanes after restricting use of the altim- 
eters, claiming the public might misinter- 
pret the facts. 

g. The Federal Power Commission refused 
to make public a Commission staff report on 
@ proposed power exchange contract, claim~ 
ing the staff would not comment freely on 
controversial matters if the information 
were available to the public. 

h. The Labor Department claimed Federal- 
State cooperation would be weakened by 
public access to Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity analyses of administration of State 
unemployment insurance laws. 

i. The Bureau of Prisons denied public 
access to studies of conditions in local jails 
for fear of controversy, claiming an executive 
privilege for the restriction. 

j. The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
refused to make public audit reports of. local 
housing authorities financed with Federal 
funds, claiming employees would not com- 
ment freely if the information were made 
public and asserting an executive privilege 
to restrict the reports. 

k. The Civil Service Commission claimed 
an executive privilege to hide the result of 
an investigation of irregularities in a Vir- 
ginia rural mail carrier examination. 

1, The White House refused a congressional 
request for information on Operations Co- 
ordinating Board guidelines directing De- 
fense Department information policies, 
claiming’ an executive privilege to withhold 
the information. 

m.“The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
claimed an executive privilege to refuse in- 
formation on an investigation of the Los 
Angeles City Housing Authority to the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature, the attorney gen- 
eral of California, and to the Congress. 

n. The General Accounting Office reported 
the citation of “executive privilege” for nu- 
merous refusals by executive agencies to 
make available information which the agen- 
cies are required by Jaw to provide the GAO. 

o. The Civil Service Commission reversed 
its earlier policy of making public the names 
of retiring Federal employees, contending 
that the information should be restricted 
because there was no law authorizing the 
release even though no law prohibited it. 

p..The Electronic Production Resources 
Agency in the Defense Department reversed 
the policy of making available to the public 

“nonsecurity statistics after the Department 
of Commerce protested release of the infor- 
mation. 

q. The Department of Justice continued 
restrictions on access to information about 
Federal prisoners. 

(b) Investigations not resulting in a fore 
mal report: om 

1. The following investigations by the 
Special Subcommittee on Government In- 
formation have not yet resulted in formal 
reports: 

a. Hearings were held on April 20, 21, and 
23, 1959, with representatives of the General 
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Accounting Office and the Department’ of the 
Navy on the Navy’s refusal to make avail- 
able to the GAO a copy of a report on pro- 
curement activities of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service. 

b. The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration reversed its decision to with- 
hold the names of firms which had submit- 
ted bids on the space capsule project, but 
the subcommittee’s investigation is continu- 
ing into charges that details of the nego- 
tiated bids are not made available to Con- 


gress. 

c. The subcommittee, after investigating 
the availability of the records of public 
courts-martial, is drafting statutory lan- 
guage to correct the restriction. 

d. The proposed discontinuance of an an- 
nual report by the Interior Department on 
investment and expenditures of the Colorado 
River Dam fund was investigated and pro- 
posed amendatory language has been sub- 
mitted. to the Executive and Legislative Re- 
organization Subcommittee which is con- 
sidering the legislation in question, 8S. 899. 

e. The subcommittee asked the Post. Office 
Department to justify restrictions on photo- 
graphs of postal employees in the process of 
screening objectionable material sent 
through the mail. 

f. Following a subcommittee investiga- 
tion of restrictions on photographers and 
newspapermen seeking information about 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation made ar- 
rangements to improve access for photo- 
graphs and news coverage. 

g. The subcommittee, at the request of a 
Member of Congress, investigated the avail- 
ability of a Federal Aviation Agency medical 
file concerning a disqualified pilot, 

h. An investigation of the refusal of. the 
Department of State to furnish a Member 
of Congress. blank visa forms revealed that 
the visa forms are serially numbered and 
controlled, but arrangements were made to 
make sample forms available to any Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

i. The availability of information about 
Mercury Astronauts has been discussed with 
Officials of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration who agreed that no 
public information will be. withheld under 
an ‘exclusive contract for the Astronauts’ 
personai stories. 

j. The Department of State, following a 
subcommittee investigation, made available 
a copy of a letter the Department sent to 
the New York Commission Against Dis- 
crimination. 

k. The subcommittee is investigating the 
Defense Department’s ban of a proposed book 
by Gen. Thomas 8. Power, Commander in 
Chief of the Strategic Air Command. 

1, At the request of a Member of Con- 
gress the subcommittee studied the legal 
aspects of a Defense Department prohibition 
against dissemination of a report on water 
contamination. 

m, A Pennsylvania contractor was per- 
mitted to talk to a Navy technical expert to 
whom he had been denied access after the 
subcommittee looked into the matter at the 
request of a Member of Congress. : 

n. A Department of Defense agency, fol- 
lowing a subcommittee inquiry, took steps 
to remove restrictions on British technical 
documents which already had been declas- 
sified by the British Government. 

o. The subcommittee is continuing an in- 
vestigation-of restrictions on statistics of 
sales at Army and Air Force post exchanges. 

2. The subcommittee provided assistance 
in obtaining information from Federal exec- 
utive departments and agencies to the fol- 

: M. Cor- 
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son, CHartes O. Porter, Grorcr M. RHOopEs, 
Pavut. G. Rocers, James Rooseverr, J. T. 
RUTHERFORD, JOHN BELL WILLIAMs, Senators 
Frank CuurcH, Sruart SYMINGTON and 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE. 

3. The subcommittee also provided assis- 
tance to numerous historians, scientists, re- 
searchers and .students of government by 
providing material on Federal fréedom of 
information problems and suggesting sources 
for additional detailed material. 

4. Subcommittee Chairman Moss and Ma- 
jority Member Fasceii, led discussions of 
specific freedom of information problems at 
meetings of a number of major organizations. 

(c) Monetary savings or recoveries as a 
result of investigation: 

Actual money savings from improvement 
in the information practices and policies of 
the Federal Government often are impos- 
sible to estimate. A free flow of informa- 
tion in a democratic system, however, results 
in a responsible—and thus efficient—gov- 
ernment. 

(d) Other remedial measures taken and 
nonmonetary benefits: 

Improvements in information practices of 
the executive branch range from the assign- 
ment to the President, himself, of the re- 
sponsibility for refusing information to 
Congress about the foreign aid program to 
the removal of. restrictions on Bureau of 
Public Roads statistics about the Nation’s 
highway needs, Following are some of the 
benefits: . 

1. At the direction of Chairman Wr.iAm 
lL. Dawson, the subcommittee assisted Con- 
gressman PorTER Harpy, Jr., of Virginia, 
Chairman of the Foreign Operations and 
Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, in draft- 
ing amendments to the Mutual Security Act 
of 1959 and the Mutual Security Appropri- 
ations Act of 1960. The purpose of the 
Hardy amendments was to curtail the use of 
executive privilege as a claim of authority 
to deny information. to the General Account- 
ing Office and committees of Congress, and 
the ultimate effect of the amendments as 
finally adopted will be to require the Presi- 
dent, himself, to justify any refusals of in- 
formation. | i 

2. The Budget) Bureau clarified restric- 
tions on testimony by Defense Department 
witnesses before congressional appropriations 
committees, after contending that military 
experts are not completely free to express 
personal views at variance with budget re- 
quests. , 

8. The Comptroller of the Currency ini- 
tially refused to make public the blank forms 
filled out by persons applying for national 
bank charters, contending that only legiti- 
mate requests for the blank forms should 
be honored, but later made the blank forms 
available when asked to cite statutory au- 
thority for the refusal. 

4. The Federal Aviation Agency made 
available a previously restricted engineering 
report on the materials to be used in paving 
the new Washington International Airport. 

6. The Agriculture Department clarified 
regulations which had been misused to re- 
strict public access to crop allotment rec- 
ords, particularly in California. 

6. The Interior Department made avail- 
able previously restricted information on 
leases of publi¢ lands and took steps to re- 
vise information practices in Bureau of Land 
Management offices. 
provided reports of tests of 
an arctic sled to the designer of the 
sled who had been trying to get the informa- 
tion for 10 years, 

8. The Army disclosed information on med- 
ical payments after a private citizen had 
tried for 8 years te obtain the information. 

9. The Bureau,of Public. Roads removed 
restrictions on the ¢vailability of nationwide 
highway statistics, making the information 
available to local government officials who 
needed it for tax-planning purposes. 
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(e) Days of hearings held: 

‘Three days hearings with 13 witnesses were 
held so far by the Special Government In- 
formation Subcommittee during 1959. 


Il. Legislation 


No legislative measures were referred to 
the subcommittee. 


III. Reports received such as notice of ne- 

sales, General Accounting Office 

audit reports, and similar matters con- 
sidered which are not legislation 


Wo such reports were referred to the sub- 
committee. 
IV. Prior activities of the subcommittee of 
current or continuing interest 


(a) Cumulative money savings or recov- 


1. Estimated savings of approximately 
$400,000 a year result from Defense Depart- 
ment adoption of recommendations that un- 
mecessary restrictions be removed from “his- 
torical” military documents. Following sub- 
committee hearings and recommendations 
adopted by the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee, the Defense Department in 
September 1958 issued a directive declassi- 
fying nearly all Defense Department docu- 
ments originated before January 1946. The 
immediate saving in storage costs alone is 
estimated at $400,000 each year, based upon 
the volume of stored documents which no 
longer require the expensive protection given 
to highly classified material. Additional 
savings in shipping costs are realized each 
year. - 

2. Annual savings of more than $100,000 
continue to accrue from the abolition of the 
Office of Strategic Information in the De- 
partment of Commerce—an agency for which 
appropriations were deleted following sub- 
committee hearings and full committee 
recommendations. 

, (b) Other affirmative benefits: 

The Treasury Department adopted regula- 
tions providing for public access to applica- 
tions for tax exemptions filed by nonprofit 
organizations. The regulations were based 
upon a law passed during the 85th Congress, 
following subcommittee hearings and full 
committee recommendations on the . tax 
exemption information question. 


V. Projected program for the remainder of 
the 86th Congress 


1. The subcommittee will complete work 
On # report, to be filed in the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress, covering a cooperative 
research project with the Library of Congress 
into all laws authorizing Federal restrictions 

.@p information. 

2. The subcommittee is working with the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on possible legislation as a result 
of the investigation of the Federal Aviation 
Agency concerning the availability of réports 
On malfunctions in aircraft. é 

8. Possible legislative solutions to the 
abuses of executive privilege are being devel- 
oped. Possible legislation includes appropri- 
ation limitations to prevent excessive use of 
executive privilege, and legislative action to 
permit a court test of the executive privilege 


4, A report on the Navy’s restrictions ori a 
Teport of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service’s procurement practices will be 
completed 


+. 6. Current investigative work which will 
“be continued includes: 
' @ Improvements in the Department of 
Defense declassification policies. 
_ * DP Defense Department restrictions on non- 
_ @illitary imformation about missile and 
satellite programs. 
+ . Department of Commerce involvement 
tm restrictions on statistics about post ex- 
change sales. 
- | @. The legal status of Government employ- 
- €es who contract to sell “personal” informa- 
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tion which is valuable only through virtue of 
their Government employment. 

e. The Defense Department policy restrict- 
ing bylined articles or book by military 
leaders. 

f. Air Force restrictions on information 
about contracts. 

g. Availability of statistical export infor- 
mation from the Bureau of Customs. 

h. Possible amendments to the public in- 
formation section of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act.~ 

i. Department of Agriculture restrictions 
on information about cattle grazing permits. 

j. Department of Agriculture restrictions 
on information setting the policy for storage 
of surplus farm products. 

k. Restrictions on historical documents 
filed in the National Archives. 

-1, Preparations for censorship in the event 
of a national emergency. 

m. Depense Department policy banning the 
publication of books, magazine articles, etc., 
by military policy experts. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON RENO HIGHWAYS, 
HON, JOHN A. BLATNIK, CHAIRMAN 


This subcommittee was created for the 
purpose of investigating and reporting on 
complaints received by the committee con- 
cerning the interstate highway being built 
through Reno, Nev. The subcommittee held 
8’ days of hearings in Reno and thereafter 
submitted a report entitled, “Reno-Sparks- 
Verdi Interstate Highway (Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Commerce)” which 
was approved by the full committee and 
issued on April 23, 1959, as the third report 
by the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions (H. Rept. No. 292, 86th Cong., Ist sess.) 

The report contained four cunclusions and 
recommendations as follows: 

A. The record does not support charges 
that Federal participation in financing the 
construction of a downtown interstate high- 
way through Reno would be a wasteful ex- 
penditure of Federal moneys. 

B. Aithough there was technical compli- 
ance by State officials with Federal statutory 
requirements on public hearings, the Reno 
controversy stems from the inadequacy of 
communication from the State on justifica- 
tion for the proposed route to local officials 
and citizens and indicates the need to amend 
directives of the Bureau of Public Roads af- 
fecting public hearings. 

C. Guidelines with respect to considera- 
tion of economic effects of route location 
should be contained in Bureau of Public 
Roads directive. 

D. The investigative function of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads must be strengthened. 





Jews in the Soviet Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix. of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me concerning an article in the 
New Leader. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I should like to call to the-attention of 
my colleagues in the Senate and to the 
American public a remarkable journalistic 
effort. Irefer to @ special report prepared by 
the editors of the New Leader on “Jews in 
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the Soviet Union,” which appeered on Sep- 
tember 14, 1959. 

The New Leader is a distinguished and 
highly respected periodical dealing-with in- 
ternational and domestic issues. In this spe- 
cial issue devoted to the important subject 
of the Jewish minority in the Soviet Union 
it has rendered a valuable service to the 
American people and to the cause of freedom 
everywhere. The editors believe that this 
study, which took an entire year to complete, 
is valuable primarily because it consists al- 
most entirely of documents from Soviet and 
non-Soviet Communist sources. They point 
out that this is the first time these docu- 
ments from various parts of the world have 
been brought together and printed system- 
atically within one coherent historical and 
political framework. 

I commend this exceptionally fine job of 
political reporting to all persons interested 
in Soviet affairs and in the rights of minori- 
ties throughout the world. 





A Report to the Citizens of the 13th Con- 
~gressional District of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday; September 14, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing is my end of session report to my 
constituents whom I have had the privi- 
lege and pleasure of serving in this ses- 
sion of Congress: 

A REPORT TO THE CITIZENS OF THE 13TH CoN- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT—THE CHALLENGE IN 
GOVERNMENT i 
Nearly a year has passed since the voters of 

New Jersey’s 13th Congressional District 

elected me to the U.S. House of Representa- 

tives to serve in the 86th Congress. While 
the press has been most generous and most 
fair in reporting for you the positions I have 
taken on the various issues before this Con- 
gress and the general activities of my office, 

I feel it is appropriate to file with you an 

end-of-session report on the year’s work. 

I have listed in these pages a summary of my 

actions on the major issues before the Con- 

gress, and other activities in which I have 
engaged on behalf of the people I am privi- 
leged to represent. 

In this column I would like to discuss 
briefly some of the many problems of Gov- 
ernment and especially what, in my mind, is 
a fundamental issue we are facing in Gov- 
ernment today. s 

With the exception of periods when the 
country was actually at war, no Congress has 
been faced with problems of such magnitude 
and complexity as those which confront the 
86th. We have before us matters which 
range from the orbits of outer space to the 
corridors of the United Nations. Some of 
these may seem, at times, to be beyond so- 
lution, and, indeed, it requires great cour- 
age to face up to the challenge of our times. 

We have been witness in the past 10 years 
to a tremendous increase in the population 
of our own country, and of the whole world. 
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growth, the advancements in military sci- 
ence and the shifting of power in world poli- 
tics has come to bear with world-shaking 
consequence on modern civilization. 

Generally, the many problems with which 
the Congress struggles fall into two cate- 
gories, domestic problems which niost inti- 
mately and immediately affect our own cit- 
izens and those of greater scope which affect 
not only our own people, but people the 
world over, 

We are, of course, most conscious of those 
problems that have come about mainly as 
the result of our own rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation. There continues to be a demand 
for adequate housing for the growing young 
families that are the real strength of our 
Nation and a pressing need for aid to edu- 
cation, not only to the extent of providing 
sufficient classroom space and a decent stand- 
ard of pay for the teachers into whose hands 
we entrust the intellectual and character 
development of our children, but for the ad- 
vanced study of young men and women 
upon whom will depend the future well- 
being and development of our country. 

All of this adds up to a tremendous chal- 
lenge not alone to the Congress, but to the 
people of America. 

There has been throughout this legislative 
year, as you know, marked differences of 
opinion between the heavily Democratic 
Congress and the Republican administration. 
As I have studied the positions established 
and the actions taken on the various major 
legislative_matters, it became quite clear to 
me that the really fundamental issue is 
whether the Federal Government will face 
up to the challenge of this dynamic age by 
meeting the demands of a growing Nation 
and its rapidly expanding population, to 
include such things as a strong defense force, 
full educational opportunities, adequate 
housing, care of the aged and mentally ill, 
public transportation, adequate sanitary sys- 
tems and water supply; or whether it will 
compromise this challenge through unreal- 
istic and ultracenservative fiscal policies. 

I am as conscious as any citizen of the 
dangers of inflation, and I have strongly op- 
posed reckless spending projects in Govern- 
ment. But the threat of inflation must not 
be used_by the advocates of the tight dollar 
to thwart the progress of this country and 

-to deny any of our citizens a decent standard 
of living and equal opportunities in every 
field. 

The record of service in my first year in 
the Congress, as you will see in reading this 
report, favors generally those programs that 
attempt to provide the needs of a growing 
Nation. I am convinced that if America is 
to remain strong and free it must meet 
realistically the challenge of this period in 
our ixistory. In this I feel that I reflect gen- 
erally the feelings of the citizens of the 13th 
district. 





CoRNELIUsS E. GALLAGHER, 
Member of Congress, 13th District, 
New Jersey. 


Tue STRENGTH OF OuR ALLIANCE 


We are living in an age in which the 
United States is filling the role of leader of 
the free nations, The security of any one 
of them is dependent on the strength of the 
alliance. 


Our day-to-day dealings with the govern- 
ments of these free nations*and with the 
governments of the Communist nations con- 
stitute a major activity of our Government. 
A great deal of time in the Congress is de- 
voted to a continuing study of this partic- 
ular function of Government. 

Every Member of Congress is assigned to 
one or more committees, and a good deal of 
time is spent in committee work. I am as- 


signed to the Foreign Affairs Committee and - 


the Subcommittee of Foreign Economic Pol- 
icy and Europe. It is a rare privilege for 


we 
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a new member to receive such an important 
assignment and I am grateful to the House 
leadership for the confidence they have 
shown in me. 


MISSION TO BERLIN 


As a member of the committee, I was af- 
forded an opportunity to observe closely po- 
litical activity in the European nations and 
relationships that exist between these na- 
tions. The committee had before it as wit- 
nesses not only ranking members of our State 
and Defense Departments but prominent 
leaders of European countries. 

Work on the Foreign Affairs Committee led 
to my selection to head a special study mis- 
sion to Berlin during the crises in that Ger- 
man city last spring. Following our return 
a good deal of time was devoted to writing the 
Berlin Report, a document which served as 
a guide for the Foreign Affairs Committee in 
its deliberation on the Berlin matter. 

A recommendation which I made in the 
report calling for the United States to serve 
notice that it was prepared to fire the first 
shot or drop the first bomb, if there should 
be conclusive evidence that an enemy was 
preparing to wage war on this country, 
brought outraged Communists to their feet 
to denounce me. These denounciations were 
printed in Pravda and in the Communist 
newspapers of Red China. 

FOREIGN AID 


Many weeks of the committee’s time were 
devoted to hearings on the mutual security 
and foreign aid bills. The last public act of 
the late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
was his appearance before our committee. 
I had occasion to note at the time that it 
was evident that he was in intense pain, un- 
afraid of death and drew the strength to 
testify in this important hearing from his 
keen senseof duty. 

There is no denying that some abuses exist 
in the foreign aid program, but there is 
overwhelming evidence that this program is 
vital and effective in our efforts to stem the 
spread of communism throughout the world. 
Not only did. I vote for the foreign aid bill, 
but I was assigned to assist in assuring its 
passage when it came to the floor for a vote. 

KHRUSHCHEV VISIT 


T can report that among the members of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee there 
‘was concern over the President’s invitation 
to the Soviet Premier, Mr. Khrushchev, to 
visit the United States. My particular con- 
cern was for the tremendous propaganda ef- 
fect of such a visit in nations throughout 
the world, particularly in the captive nations. 
While I had serious reservations about the 


* visit, I pointed out at the time that the 


ultimate responsibility for the conduct of 
our foreign affairs rests with the President 
and once he had made his decision it was 
our duty to support him, regardless of our 
personal feelings, ° 

COMMON MARKET STUDY 


Following adjournment of the first ses- 
sion, I was selected to be a member.of a 
special study mission which is going to 
Europe to observe the operation of the Euro- 
pean Common Market and the development 
of integration programs in Western Europe. 
As an adjunct to the mission, I was assigned 
to make a study of economic development in 
Poland and trade relations between that 
country and the Soviet Union. This aspect 
of the work will require my visiting Moscow 
and Warsaw where:I will confer with eco- 


nomic advisers of the U.S. Embassies and. 


other trade officials. 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


There is obvious need for improvement in 
compensat‘on laws, The 
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areas. Hudson County, which ts included 
in the Newark labor market area, is con- 
sidered, by virtue of continued unemploy- 
ment of 6 percent of its total labor force, to 
be a distressed labor area. 

I cosponsored in the House a bill which 
was similar to one introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Kennepy of Massachusetts. My 
bill, H.R. 35638, was designed, among other 
things, to do the following: 

Establish. benefits equal to not less than 
50 percent of weekly wages, but not more 
than two-thirds of the average weekly wage 
in the State. 

Establish a uniform payment period of 39 
weeks. (It is now 26 weeks). 

Passage of this bill would bring an end to 
the patchwork approach to the serious prob- 
lems of the existing program which pays too 
little in benefits for too short a period of 
time. 

Early in the session the Congress voted a 
temporary extension of authority to pay un- 
employment benefits for a period of 39 
weeks, The extension is to October 31, 
1959. Although I voted for this, I protested 
at the time that this was merely an expe- 
dient and not the real solution to the un- 
employment compensation program. 

The Congress failed to enact legislation, 
such as Senator KENNEDY and I proposed, 
however this legislation should be given a 
top priority in the next session. 

In my efforts to get action on this legisla- 
tion during the session, I appeared before 
the House Ways and Means Committee and 
urged that an effective bill be brought to 
the floor. 





CAVEN POINT 


The economy of our area suffered as the 
result of the decision by the Department of 
the Army to abandon overseas shipping 
through its terminal at Caven Point. I de- 
voted a great deal of time in an effort to 
force a reversal of this decision, carrying my 
protest as high as the Secretary of Defense, 
for, in my opinion, the abandonment of its 
splendid facilities at Caven Point not only 
was harmful to local economy and added 
to the problems of our already economically 
distressed area, but it was a ridiculous move 
that in no way benefited national economy. 
The Army may one day regret that it gave up 
@ major deep water channel, direct highway 
access, ocean terminal. From a standpoint 
of military preparedness it was certainly an 
ill-considered. move. It has never been ex- 
plained to my satisfaction why the Army 
permitted the spending of more than $2 mil- 
lion in public funds to build new facilities 
at Caven Point which were abandoned with- 
out ever being used. Already these brand- 
new structures are signs of the rapid 
deterioration that hits deserted buildings. 

I consider the abandonnment of the Caven 
Point facilities to be the mdst wasteful and 
thoughtless decision by a Government agen- 
cy that I encountered in my first year in 
Washington. . 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The final act of the was to pass 
a foreiga aid bill to which was attached a 
rider providing for extension of the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission. 

It is most regrettable that the Congress, its 
efforts in this important field blocked by a 
strong group of southern legislators, failed 
to vote 4 comprehensive civil rights program. 

It was impossible to force a bill out of 
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matter, I wrote the President urging that 

he make a nationwide television appeal for 

‘public demand for civil rights action, similer 

to his appeal for a labor reform bill. I felt 

that the civil rights matter was of equal 
ce. 

In the House many Members signed a dis- 

petition seeking to force floor action 
on a civil rights bill despite the failure of 
the committee to report on a bill. I was 
one of the signers of the petition. It failed 
to gain sufficient signatures in the closing 
days of the session. 

A bill aimed at restricting action of the 
Us. Supreme Court in civil rights matters 
was introduced in the House and passed 
despite strong protests of many Members. I 
took a determined position against passage 
of the bill (H.R. 3) and urged its defeat 
fm a speech on the fioor of the House. The 
bill failed to come up for a vote in the 
Senate. 

HOUSING PROGRAM 

Probably no matter before the 86th Con- 
gress in its Ist session was given as much 
attention as public housing. The great ma- 
jority of the Members, both Democratic and 
Republican, of both the Senate and House 
favored continuing a sound and constructive 
public housing program. 

The Congress passed three separate hous- 
ing bills. Two of these were vetoed by the 
President who favored a drastically reduced 
housing program. Following the first veto, 
the Congress passed a second housing bill 
which was a compromise, an effort to meet 
the President halfway. The second bill, 
while it reduced, authorized Federal fund- 
fing, still retained authority that would have 
permitted continuing the program at an ade- 
quate level. 


The third housing bill, while it contained, 


authorization for construction of 37,000 units 
of low cost housing for families displaced as 
the result of slum clearance projects, a $50 
million authorization for ioans for housing 
for elderly persons, and funds for urban re- 
newal, was only a bit higher than the cost of 
the administration bill. The final bill pro- 
yided for an expenditure of about $1 billion 
over a 2-year period. 

I favored a more liberal housing bill than 
that which was finally passed and was par- 
ticularly distressed when President Eisen- 
hower vetoed the second housing bill. 

Early in the session I introduced a bill call- 
ing for-alowering of limits from 65 to 62 years 
as the age at which individuals might apply 
for public housing under the elderly persons 
provisions. I took this action because a large 
percentage of persons at age 62 are incapac- 
itated or able to work only part time and are 
frequently forced to live on reduced incomes, 


WAR ON INFLATION 


My mall is’ heavy with letters from. con- 

. titutents who are concerned with the con- 
tinuing threat of inflation. I share this 
concern and I am conscious that big govern- 
ment spending is a contributing factor. 
However, some of the economic practices of 
business are likewise contributing factors. 
Inflation will be effectively blocked only 
through cooperation of government, busi- 
mess and the consumer public. While I ad- 
yooate wise and prudent spending by our 
government agencies, as I said in another 
column. of this report, ultraconservative 
fiscal policies and too tight a pinch on dol- 
Jars can black the full development of the 
country’s resources, slow down our scientific 
and engineering programs, compromise our 
national.defense and deny our citizens many 


ya ea roe, services to which they are 
esse A proper balance in economy with 
>, 1s» Sensible restraint on government spending 
| would check inflation if business and the 
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on borrowed money is a matter of increasing 
concern. This is a matter of serious concern 
and I am certain that the Congress next 
year will undertake a study of this problem, 


Is CONGRESS THE BIG SPENDER? 


The public likes to pin the big spending 
tag on Congress. This is a year when we 
would do well to follow Al Smith’s advice and 
take a look at the record in this regard. 

A. The President’s budget for fiscal year 
1960 called for $74 billion. 

B. The Congiess appropriated $72,977,598,- 
352, cutting the President’s budget requests 
by about $1.8 billion. 

The. Congress trimmed the President’s 
budget requests for the opération of nearly 
every Federal agency except the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. It in- 
ereased that budget by $25 million, princi- 
pally for medical research. 

Congress cut the President’s request for 
supplemental appropriations by $376 million. 

It also cut backdoor spending, which was 
approved by the President, by several hun- 
dred million dollars. 

LABOR BILL 


One of the most bitter fights during the 
ist session of the 86th Congress was over a 
so-called labor reform bill. Senator KENn- 
NEDY, Of Massachusetts, had introduced legis- 
lation in the Senate which attempted to cor- 
rect some of the abuses in some labor unions. 
There were some members of the Congress 
and the administration who felt that a 
stronger and more drastic bill was needed 
than that proposed by Senator Kennepy and 
considered favorably by the House Labor 
Committee, with certain amendments. The 
result was the Landrum-Griffin bill which 
‘was passed by the House. I favored the bill 
supported-by the House Labor Committee 
and voted against the Landrum-Griffin bill 
because I felt that in attempting to stamp 
out abuses which are known to exist in a few 
labor unions, it restricted legitimate union 
activities and may prove to be harmful to 
the honest and upright unions. A Senate 
and House conference committee, headed by 
Senator Keenepy, brought forth a compro- 
mise bill which finally was passed by both 
Houses by large majorities. I voted for the 
bill as approved by the conference commit- 
tee. 

NONRES"DENT TAX 


For many years residents of New Jersey 
working in New York have been required to 
pay a tax on income derived from their New 
York employment. This is not so in the case 
of New. York residents employed in New 
Jersey. It is grossly unfair to our New Jersey 
residents and I am deeply concerned for the 
several thousand citizens of the 13th Con- 
gressional District who commute to work in 
New York and are forced to pay New York 
State income tax. Early in the session, I 
was cosponsor of E.R. 4198, a bill that would 
permit compacts between States to grant 
uniform tax trefitment to nonresident work- 
ers. The bill was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. During the committee hearings 
on this bill I appeared as a witness and urged 
favorable action by the committee. The 
legislation mever reached the House floor 
for consideration. However, Governor Rock- 

.efeller, of New York, has assured me that 
he will continue to give attention to this 
problem and there is every indication that 


State will be eased. I am hopeful that this 
will be so in the near future. 


MEADOWLAND DEVELOPMENT 


Important to the economy of Hudson 
County is the eventual development of its 
vast meadowlands. Studies are being made 
by a number of communities and the State 
of New Jersey who have banned together in 
@ joint effort. During the first session I ap- 
peared before the Appropriations Committee 
and urged that Federal funds be made avail- 


October 2 


able in order that the Army engineers might 
undertake preliminary studies for eventual 
development of the meadowlands. 


GASOLINE TAX 


Although I had reservations about in- 
creasing Federal taxes on gasoline, I. voted 
in favor of a bill authorizing the increase 
after having been assured that this was the 
only means of continuing the Federal high- 
way construction program. Cancellation or 
postponement of highway construction in 
New Jersey would not only be harmful to 
local economy and mean the loss of work 
by many highway employees, but would delay 
completion of very badly needed additional 
expansion of our road nets. 


CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Very early in my first year in Congress, I 
learned the importance of maintaining a 
close relationship with the citizens whom I 
represent, The interest of the citizens of 
our district in their Government is evidenced 
by the large volume of mail which is received 
in my office in Washington, and by the great 
many residents of the district who visit in 
my congressional office in Bayonne. 

This interest of citizens in their Govern- 
ment has proven to be of great assistance to 
me. For I benefit by the views expressed 
and my actions are guided by the interest of 
my constituents. I gained a great deal of 
personal satisfaction in being of assistance 
to residents of the district whom I have been 
able to help. 

Besides my congressional office at 783 
Broadway where I hold office hours each 
Friday evening starting at 7 p.m., and where 
my resident secretary, Joseph Topoleski, may 
be contacted, I also maintain a congressional 
office in the Main Post Office Building at 
Warren and Montgomery Streets in Jersey 
City where my resident secretary for Jersey 
City, Donald Monahan,.and my congressional 
aid, Mrs, Mercella West, may be contacted. 





World Affairs Study Guide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o) 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment concerning the 1959-60 World Af- 
fairs Study Guide prepared by the Min- 
neapolis Star. 

There being no objection, the stafe- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR HUMPHREY 

I have just received a copy of the 1959- 
60 World Affairs Study Guide, prepared by 
the Minneapolis Star. This guide was edited 
by Mr. William C. Rogers, Director, Minnesota 
World Affairs Center, and Mr. Herm Sittard, 
educational reporter of the Minneapolis Star. 


divisions of the Guide: A 


It. Our European «and Latin American 
allies. 


{ 
It. The Communist world flexes its mus- 
cles. 3 , 
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lets, usually paperback, which are available 
for serious adult educational purposes. Any 
American who would follow through this 


~ study guide reading a substantial portion of 


the basic booklets .recommended would be- 
come very well informed on the contempo- 
rary problems of international politics as well 
as the issues of U.S. foreign policy. 

I am deeply impressed by the fairness 
which characterizes this guide, as well as 
by its readability and attractiveness for the 
intelligent reader. I earnestly hope that 
many local communities will follow the good 
example set by Minneapolis. This World 
Affairs Study Guide merits the attention of 
national organizations seriously concerned 
with education in the field of foreign affairs. 

I congratulate Mr. Rogers and Mr. Sittard, 
as well as their associates, who went beyond 
the line of duty in preparing this excellent 
educational material. 





State Department Dining Room Area 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
in the year when the State Department 
appropriation was before the House, in- 
adequate explanation was given of the 
item covering the state dining room in 
the new State Department Building, and 
considerable misunderstanding arose. It 
seems appropriate to clarify the matter 
before the ist session of this 86th Con- 
gress adjourns. 

It has been growing increasingly clear 
that the lack of a state dining facility 
large enough to handle the formal func- 
tions involved in receiving heads of for- 
eign governments and other prominent 
Officials has become a vital need of gov- 
ernment. With the ever growing number 
of official visitors, it becomes increas- 
ingly important to maintain ample facil- 
ities-for their reception. The new state 
dining room, which is designed to seat a 
maximum of 126 people, will be the only 
Government-owned facility..outside the 
White House adequate for handling for- 
mal state functions. 

In the recent supplemental appropria- 
tions bill for 1960, funds were provided 
to complete the extension and remodel- 
ing of the State Department Building, 
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including $263,000 for furnishing the en- 
tire eighth floor. Developed in what 
would have otherwise been unused roof 
space the area includes the state dining 
‘room, covering 5,455 square feet; a re- 
ception room where guests may be re- 
ceived, measuring 1,870 square feet; and 
a drawing room where guests may gather 
before and after dinner, covering 2,325 
square feet. ‘The remainder of the floor, 
7,925 square feet, takes advantage of the 
less expensive construction cost to locate 
the normal dining facilities for secre- 
tarial rank personnel. 

Comprising some 17,575 square feet, 
this entire area is to be decorated and 
furnished for $263,000, in accordance 
with the $15 per square foot standard 
established by the General Services Ad- 
ministration, 

It is planned that the part of the floor 
where important foreign guests will be 
officially entertained should be fully rep- 
resentative of the American people and 
their historical, cultural, and industrial 
progress. Therefore, decorations and 
furnishing as planned will be early 
American, while exclusively American 
woods, marble, woven fabrics, and re- 
productions of early furniture styles will 
be used. . 

As a member of the State Department 
Subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, I would like to compliment 
the Department on the development of 
these much-needed facilities. Certainly 
their availability will make it easier for 
our Government to return appropriately 
the hospitality extended to American of- 
ficials visiting foreign countries. 


RT WEE 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 5G percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shajl prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdéalers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreéd upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Dysumente and the head of the re- 
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spective nt or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





LAWS RELATIVE TO TUE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


’ Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an éstimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNcrEesstioNaL REcorpD, 
with Mr. Raymond FP. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give-information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. “No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1989). 





PRINTING OF CONGRSSSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Report of the Majority Leader on the Ist 
Session of the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
when this session of the 86th Congress 
convened on January 7, the United 
States and its allies had just rejected 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s threat 
against Berlin as a “public repudiation 
of’ solemn engagements”—and the 
U.S.S.R. had launched its first moon 
rocket. 

Today, as we move toward adjourn- 
ment, the visit of Mr. Khrushchev to this 
country conicides with new Communist 
aggressions against small nations of the 
Far East, and indeed, even against India. 

Thus our going forth, as with our com- 
ing in, is is the shadow of historic events.” 

It is against this background of a 
momentous era, fraught with the fate of 
mankind’s future and extending beyond 
this world to the outermost realms of 
space, that the ultimate record of the 
86th Congress must be written. 

This has been an active and arduous 
session, and at this point I want to con- 
gratulate the membership of the House 





of Representatives for a task well done. © 


Members on both sides-of the aisle are 
to be commended for their industry and 
their devotion to duty, requiring many 
long hours of work in committee, and 
frequent protracted sessions on the floor. 

As majority leader of a Democratic 
Congress—the third successively elected 
by the people during two terms of a Re- 
publican President—I may say frankly 
there were occasions and issues on which 
the administration could have been more 
amenable and cooperate with and to 
the constructive aims of the ‘majority 
party in the Congress. 

@ur differences, however, did not ex- 
tend in any great degreee to the broad 
front of international relations which, 
after all, under the Constitution,- are 
Within the foreign policy jurisdiction of 
the President. For example, President 
Eisenhower invited Mr. Khrushchev to 
our country. He assumed this responsi- 
bility under powers possessed by the 
President under the Constitution. 

I do not know how far in advance 
other Democratic leaders were informed, 
but my first information was 15 minutes 
before the President’s press conference, 
at which the invitation was announced. 
There was, so far as I have been able to 
find out, no bipartisan efforts made to 
ascertain whether or not this invitation 
should be extended. 


A PP d; ; 

After the invitation was extended, 
Democratic leaders and Members showed 
their .bipartisan understanding—after 
the fact—by making no public criticism, 
and showing a restraint of a statesman- 
like nature. 

This raises an interesting hypothetical 
question. ‘Would Republicans have evi- 
denced the same restraint if a Demo- 

cratic President had issued the invita- 
tion?” 

It will be interesting and watched 
closely, and from the angle, if analyzed 
correctly, to observe during the months 
ahead, “the law of natural and probable 
consequences” operating as a result of 
the visit of Mr. Khrushchev. 

In this field, as in national defense, 
the 86th Congress has written a record 
of full support of America’s leadership 
of the free world in the struggle against 
totalitarian forces seeking world domi- 
nation by godless communism. 

As a matter of fact, the great majority 
of the Democratic majority of the Demo- 
cratic Members stand for firmer foreign 
policy, and stronger national defense 
than does the President, and a substan- 
tial percentage of his party. 

In other words, the Democratic Party 
supports the President, plus. 

If, for example, the Democratic Party 
had its way—our Army and Marine 
Corps would be stronger and larger, as 
well, as with our Navy and Air Force, 
modernized. 

In 1958, Congress appropriated funds 
to maintain an Army at a strength of 
900,000 officers and enlisted men, and the 
U.S. Marine Corps at 200,000 but the 
President ordered a “freeze’’ on the extra 
money appropriated for these purposes, 
and proceeded with reducing our Army 
below 900,000 and our Marine Corps be- 
low 200,000. 

Congress can appropriate but cannot 
force or compel the President to spend. 

This year, instead of appropriating 
enough money for a 900,000 Army, be- 
cause the President, as he did last year, 
would freeze and not spend the money to 
keep our Army at the above strength, 
the Democratic-controlled Congress ap- 
propriated over $400 million toward 
modernizing our Army—furnishing it 
with up-to-date instruments of warfare. 
This is only the first step, as a large 
percentage of our military equipment 
and weapons are still of the World War 
II kind. 

Let us hope the President will not 
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filtration of France and Italy, and 
thwarted threats against Iran and Tur- 
key. The Marshall plan, the Atlantic 
Pact, and the programs of economic as- 
sistance and military aid not only re- 
vived and rehabilitated once wartorn and 
stricken Western Europe, but also helped 
restore their prosperity so that today 
they are contributing an increasing 
share of their own resources to defense 
of all the Western allies. 

For our own part this year the Con- 
gress, in the authorization act for the 
mutual security program, provided that 
hereafter military aid will become a part 
of the national defense budget. The em- 
phasis in economic assistance is shift- 
ing from outright grants to repayable 
loans. 

Also, the stream of aid is being di- 
rected more and more toward the Far 
East, the Middle East, and Africa, in 
recognition of the need of new and free 
countries swept into being on the tide of 
revolutionary aspirations. We must help 
them gain the economic strength to fight 
disease, poverty, and illiteracy which are 
the breeding grounds of communism, and 
to take their rightful place in the demo- 
cratic world. 

To this end mutual security appro- 
priation bill provides for $3.2 billion 
plus for the fiscal year of 1960, with in- 
creased appropriations for the Develop- 
ment and Loan Fund for the present fis- 
cal year, and a larger amount for fiscal 
year 1961. The appropriation bill also 
provides for military assistance for de- 
fefise support, for technical cooperation, 
for special assistance, and also for the 
President’s contingency fund. There is 
a backlog of several billions of dollars. 
This program is vitally important in the 
defense of the free world, and in the na- 
tional interest of our country. 

There are some persons in our country 
who honestly oppose this program. An 
examination of what would result in 
their views were carried out is the best 
evidence of the weakness of their posi- 
tion. Such persons honestly believe in 
what is called the fortress America con- 
cept. With no mutual security program, 
this would be the probable ultimate re- 
sult. Fortunately, this concept is re- 
jected by the great majority of Ameri- 
cans of all political groupings. It would 
result in America being alone in the 
world. 

However, the administration should 
administer this program so that the 
maximum results are obtained for the 
American taxpayer, anc for the coun 
tries and their people’s benefiting, that 
the end result sought, of containing and 
rolling back international communism, 
is substantially contributed to by this 
great program, 

In view of the recommendation of the 
President’s own Draper Committee 
that this whole program for survival be 
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established on a long-range basis, there 
are many who find it regrettable that the 
President saw fit to scuttle a congres- 
sional plan for 5-year financing of the 
Development Loan Fund § directly 
through the Treasury instead of on an 
annual appropriation basis. 

By applying the political shibboleth of 
back-door financing to the proposal, 
President Eisenhower personally lent en- 
couragement to opponents to make seri- 
ous inroads upon’ the entire mutual se- 
curity program—and then attempt to 
put the blame on Congress. Yet the 
President has employed this method of 
financing on frequent occasions when it 
suited his purpose. 

The Congress authorized increased 
U.S. subscription to the World Bank 
whose financial and technical resources 
used primarily in development of electric 
power, transportation, communications, 
agriculture, forestry, and industrial ex- 
pansion of underdeveloped countries. 
Likewise our quota of support for the 
International Monetary Fund was in- 
creased, as have the quotas of other 
nations,.to aid it in facilitating the ex- 
pansion of foreign trade, eliminating 
exchange barriers, and stabilizing cur- 
rencics. 

To help strengthen the economy of our 
good neighbors to the south, the Con- 
gress provided for establishment of and 
participation in the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. This legislation fills a 
need long felt by the Latin American 
Republics for an institution to meet its 
particular problems of expansion and 
growth by development of its resources. 

The new bank will have a capital of $1 
billion, with an investment of $450 mil- 
lion by the United States, and $550 mil- 
lion by 20 Latin American Republics to 
supply credit, technical and organiza- 
tional assistance in the development of 
specific projects. 

The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill renewing for 3 years the 
President’s authority to implement the 
terms of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, which the Senate ratified along 
with the International Sugar Agreement. 

One of the great reserve assets the free 
world has is the 100 million and more 
persons in Communist-dominated coun- 
tries who despise Communists and their 
Kremiin dictators, and who are hoping 
and praying for an early deliverance 
from the yoke of communism. In their 
prayers and hopes they look to America 
for leadership. 

In the last Congress the House and 
Senate passed the Captive Nations Week 
resolution, which electrified those people 
and caused pain and consternation 
among Soviet leaders, particularly Mr. 


This resolution at this time in the 
world’s history was an outstanding 
achievement of the recent session. 

Under no conditions should any agree- 
ment be made with the Soviet Union by 
the President, or representatives of our 
country, that, will result in selling the 
people of these countries, so to speak, 
down the river. 

Such action will be a violation of our 
country’s solemn promise. It would not 
be in the national interest of our coun- 
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try. In the passage of this resolution, 
the Congress recognized these facts. 
Any such agreement would be contrary 
to the intent and the will of Congress. 

In the world of today and tomorrow, 
the State Department must think sound- 
ly and function efficiently and effectively. 
The Congress has given it the means to 
do so, and if further legislation is neces- 
sary, will quickly pass the same. 

In this respect a bill passed in the re- 
cent session to strengthen and improve 
the organization of the State Depart- 
ment is important. 

In the field of national dotovas a ma- 
jor achievement of this Congress was 
the enactment of a Defense Department 
appropriation, if administered effec- 
tively, that reasonably assures the United 
States of Armed Forces of such great 
strength and so well equipped as to give 
pause to the possible intentions of any 
would-be aggressor. 

The Democratic Members, in the main, 
felt that world conditions. called for 
greater national defense, and would have 
strongly supported the President if he 
had requested additional funds, as well 
as additional taxes for national defense. 
It is the feeling of the great majority of 
Democratic Members—and in fairness, 
there are Republican Members—who feel 
that in the present world emergency, 
that if we are to err, it is better to err 
on the side of strength than on the side 
of weakness. However, the Congress, as 
hereinbefore stated in several important 
aspects, strengthened the overall de- 
fenses of our country. As I have said, 
it is hoped the President will not use his 
freezing policy of last year. If anyone 
thinks the Kremlin has changed its in- 
tent of world domination on existing 
evidence, they are living in a dream 
world. 

It is natural, even in the world of to- 
day, to hope for the best, if accompanied 
by the logical thought of preparing for 
the worst. 

This appropriation bill improves over- 
all the defensive and the attack capa- 
bilities of each branch of our services— 
a result attained, I may say, Mr. Speak- 
er, only after many months of contro- 
versy in which the Congress resolved 
differences between the Executive and 
his own Chiefs of Staff by exercise of its 
constitutional powers and responsibility. 

Staying within the figure requested by 
the President, yet refusing to sacrifice 
national security on the altar of false 
economy, the House and the Senate en- 
acted a measure which in several impor- 
tant respects revised the administration’s 
program. 

The budget request for the Depart- 
ment. of Defense, not including military 
construction was $39,248,200,000. The 
final version of the bill provided $39,- 
228,239,000, or $19,961,000 less than the 
budget request. 

In approving the Defense Appropria- 
tion Act, 1960, the committee and the 
Congress took several major steps mak- 
ing significant changes in the defense 
program of the Nation. Reductions in 
the dollar estimates were made where 
they could be made-safely, and a number 
of substantial increases in certain pro- 
grams were directed. 
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As already mentioned, substantial 
amounts were provided to™modernize the . 
equipment of our Army, Four hundred 
and seventy-five million dollars was 
made available for this purpose, above 
the budget estimate, including $100 mil- 
lion in directed reprograming from pre- 
viously available funds, ‘This increase 
also provides $137 million for accelerat- 
ing development of the Nike-Zeus, the 
only missile we have for defense against 
ICBM’s. 

Provision was made to assure survival 
of a larger part of our retaliatory bomber 
force, in case of surprise attack, by giv- 
ing the President discretionary author- 
ity in the use of funds to order the im- 
mediate imposition of an airborne alert. 
Such an alert would put a number of our 
Strategic Air Command bombers in the 
air 24 hours.a day every day, where they 
would be safe from surprise attack, 
should the tensions of the world at any 
particular time require it. 

Substantial sums were saved, both in 
this fiscal year and over future years, by 
compelling the administration, through 
action on the appropriation requests, to 
conduct a thorough review of the entire 
concept of defense against air attack. 
As a result of that restudy, the amount 
to be applied over a period of about 12 
years to defense against enemy aircraft 
will be reduced to a figure substantially 
below the $49 billion that had been esti- 
mated as the total accumulative cost by 
1963. 

For a strong defense against any fu- 
ture attack, the Congress readopted the 
time-tested formula of a good offense 
being the best defense, and provided 
funds for accelerating the Atlas and 
Minuteman intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. For fiscal year 1960, $172 mil- 
lion has been added above the budget to 
these programs by the Congress. In ad-" 
dition, provision was made giving the 
Secretary of Defense authority to trans- 
fer up to $150 million more for accelera- 
tion of such missile programs from lower 
priority items should such action seem 
advisable at a later date. 

In another area, the Congress paid 
heed to the statement of Adm. Arleigh 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, who 
said: 

We need to improve our capability to com- 
bat submarines. Since World War II, the 
submarine has progressed faster than “the 
seme he warfare capability to com- 
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Faced with the imminent threat of 
nuclear-powered missile launching sub- 
marines in the Soviet fleet, the Congress 
provided funds in the amount of $137 
million above the budget for antisubma- 
rine warfare, including an atomic anti- 
submarine submarine. 

As was the case last year, the Congress 
has again provided funds for maintain- 
ing the Marine Corps, the Army National 
Guard, and the Army Reserve at 200,090, 
400,000, and 300,000, respectively, which 
strengths represent increases of 25,000, 
40,000, and 30,000 above the budget 
estimates. ; 

In summary, congressional action on 
defense appropriations for fiscal year 
1960 results in a good law, provides 
greater military strengths in several key 
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rograms. . 
~ Amendments written into the Military 


Construction Authorization Act. provide 
-for a modification of the continental air 
defense plan involving Bomarc and Nike 
missile sites pending a review of the pro- 
gram by the Secretary of Defense to be 
submitted to Congress no later than 
September 15 of this year. 

In addition, the broad authority now 
given the Executive in procurement. of 
aircraft missiles for naval vessels has 
been restricted to require specific author- 
ization acts by the Congress before ap- 

~propriations are made. 

In other defense actions, the Congress 
enacted measures authorizing : 

Extension of the Universal Military 

and Service Act. 


Training 
A $110 million construction program of 


modern naval vessels for 1960. 

Funds for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion construction projects for 1960 in- 
cluding those for peaceful uses of the 
atom. 

Reorganization of the Bureaus of Aero- 
nautics and Ordnance in the Department 
of the Navy into a new Bureau of Naval 
Weapons to meet the streamlined needs 
of a modern Navy. 

Involuntary retirement of Regular offi- 
cers of the various branches of the armed 
services to facilitate promotions and 
strengthen control over the quality of 
personnel. 

Reserve Officers Career Incentive Act. 

Military Construction Act for fiscal 
year 1960. 

Readjustment pay for warrant officers. 

Various inquiries and investigations to 


improve and strengthen the Defense De- - 


partment, such as (a) adequacy of trans- 
portation for mobilization, (b) utiliza- 
tion of military manpower, (c) influence 
and favoritism in obtaining contracts, 
_ (d) acquisition of Wherry housing. 
Extension of the Renegotiation Act for 
3 years. to aid in recovery of excessive 


profits on defense contracts, and launch- 


ir of an intensive study of the whole 
range of procurement and renegotiation 
policies. 

For peaceful purposes and results, 
nearly a half billion dollars has been ap- 
propriated for research and satellite 
launching activities of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. This 


Th She Bald of intertia! security, to pev- 
tect the Nation from conspiratorial sub- 
version by Communist agents, the House 
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of Representatives has passed and sent to 
the Senate, bills to— 

Amend the Criminal Code to permit 
prosecutions for directed at, 


espionage 
-_ but committed outside, the United States. 


Clarify the term “organize” as used in 
the Smith Act to apply to continuing 
Communist activities. 

Expedite procedures for review and 
execution of deportation orders against 
undesirable aliens who now misuse the 
law as an instrument of delay. 

Broaden provisions of the Foreign 


‘Agents Registration Act. 


Give authority to the Secretary of 
State to deny passports to persons fur- 


-thering the international Communist 


cause or whose presence abroad would 


endanger our security. 


Make final orders ‘of the Subversive 
Activities’ Board against Communist 
organizations applicable to their succes- 
sor groups. 

An act creating a single, separate, 
statutory form of judicial review of ad- 
ministrative orders for the deportation 
and exclusion of aliens from the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, a new chapter in US. 
history was written in the 86th Con- 
gress with the granting of admission of 
Hawaii to-the Union as the 50th State. 
This new star.in our flag symbolizes the 
spirit of true democracy. For Hawaii 
is. peopled by many’ races and creeds, 
loyal Americans, who have demonstrated 


* that in diversity there can be unity and 


that all can live together in peace and 
harm 


ony. 

This example is further attested by 
the composition of its first delegation in 
Congress which includes Americans of 
Japanese and Chinese descent as a na- 
tive of the United States. 

As Hawaii follows Alaska into the 
Union, we hail this bright new jewel in 
Liberty’s crown. 

Various laws affecting natural re- 
sources, transportation, and other areas 
of Government interest has been en- 
acted to fully integrate the new States 
into the Federal system. 

The House has voted to extend the 
authority of the President, under the 

Act of 1949, to propese 


.Reorganization 
plans to Congress for changes in the 


structure or functions of Government 


ry Committee to Intergovernmental Re- 
lations has been enacted into law. Such 
an agency, it is felt, can be of great 

in the solution of mutual 
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members. ‘The three bills considered in 
the House of Representatives adequately 
covered these reforms. Labor practically 
unanimously favored such provisions. 

It was in connection with certain pro- 
visions of the substitute bill adopted in 
the House that there was sharp division, 
with close to one-half of the member- 
ship of the House feeling that certain 
provisions of the substitute bill invaded 
and impaired the legitimate field of union 
activities. 

The result of the House and Senate 
conferees, who worked hard and long, 


-and without regard to still existing dif- 


ferences of opinions, worked construc- 
tively, was a recognition that some pro- 
visions of the substitute bill went too far 
in this respect, and the conferees rec- 
ommended relief that both bodies ac- 
cepted. 

Time will tell if there are still pro- 
visions in the bill enacted into law that 
invade and impair legitimate union ac- 
tivities. If so, no one would want such 
provisions to remain as a part of our 


‘law. 


It is wrong under the guise of reform 
to invade or impair the legitimate field 
of .business, industry, or finance. 

It is equally wrong in the case of labor. 

If the operation of the law just en- 
acted discloses that some of its provisions 
invade or impair the legitimate field of 


-union activities, the Congress can and 


should quickly repeal such provisions. 
The blanket indictment of all of labor 
and all labor leaders by some persons and 
groups is not only unjustified, but incon- 
sistent with the truth. Leaders in the 


ranks of labor, like those in business, in- 


dustry, and finance are at least 98 percent 
honorable and trustworthy. 

It is wrong to indict 100 percent of 
any group of Americans for the wrong- 
doing of 1 or 2 percent. 

‘Furthermore, in the recent visit of Mr. 
Khrushchev to our country, the leaders 


-of labor conveyed to the recent visitor, 


in a firm and definite manner, their love 
of America, and what our country stands 
for. There was no subservience on the 
part of such Americans—leaders of labor. 

Mr. Khrushchev left our shores with 
the definite impression that labor in 


-America stands for “a Government of 


law, and not of men,” and that American 
labor, organized and unorganized, is vig- 
orously opposed to international .com- 
munism and its objectives and purposes. 

In the field of fiscal affairs the last 
session made a marked contribution, re- 
ducing by well over $1.5 billion the budget 
estimates submitted by the President to 
the Congress. In the last 5 years of 
Democratic control, the Congress has re- 
duced President Eisenhower's budget es- 
timates by over $12 billion. On the ques- 
tion of spenders the record shows the 
President recommended the ding, 
during the past 5 years, of $12 billion 
more than authorized by the Congress. 

Upon the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, extended to July 1, 
1960, the 52 percent corporate rate tax, 
and the existing schedule of certain ex- 
cise taxes. — 

Reduced from 10 to 5 the present tax 
on transportation of persoris, and re- 
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President Eisenhower recommended 
another increase in the recent session. 

Recognizing the necessity, the Con- 
gress responded and raised the national 
debt limit by $2 billion to $285 billion, 
and a further temporary $10 billion in- 
crease to $295 billion to June 30, 1960. 

The President recommended that the 
ceiling of 444 percent on long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds be lifted, and also on E 
and H savings bonds. 

The Congress passed a bill relating to 
E and H savings bonds, increasing the 
ceiling to 4% percent. The necessary 
orders have been issued to increase the 
imterest on these bonds to 3%4 percent. 
This will (a) benefit millions of present 
holders of these bonds, (b) prompt them 
to hold them, rather than cash them in, 
(c) increase future purchase of these 
bonds. 

The other request, relating to the lift- 
ing of the 4%4-percent ceiling on long- 
term bonds was not granted, in whole or 
in part, during the past session. 

The responsibility for the present 
situation of high interest and tight 
money rests upon the shoulders of the 
Republican administration and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. These policies 
have already increased in less than 7 
years the interest paid yearly on our na- 
tional debt by close to $4 billions. In 
addition, private borrowers, and of State, 
.city, and county governments, are pay- 
ing several billions of dollars more now 
oo year in interest than they did in 

Only a few years back the Treasury 
Department could have made long-term 
refinancing at -less than 3 percent, but 
instead of following this sound policy, 
the administration resorted to short- 


It is also to be noted that no long- 
ery bonds become due until well in 
The Congress, in the interest of our 
people, used good judgment in not act- 
ing on this recommendation until next 
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tion of the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and a few days later, 
the opposition of President Eisenhower. 

These facts clearly. show that the re- 
sponsibility does not rest on the shoul- 
ders of the Congress. 

If the situation next year, due to pol- 
icies the Democrats have had no control 
over, calls for legislation increasing or 
lifting the ceiling on long-term bonds, 
it is hoped the President and the Ad- 
ministration will show a more under- 
standing and cooperative spirit. 

At the request of the President, for 
the fifth time in 5 years, the Congress 
has passed legislation raising the limit 
of the national debt, either on a tem- 
porary or a statutory basis. 

In 1953, the year President Eisen- 
hower assumed office, the national debt 
was $258.5 billion. Today, having risen 
more than $31 billion since that time, it 
stands at the highest peacetime figure 
in history—$289.7 billion, and this, de- 
spite the Republican promise in 1952 to 
reduce the national debt. 

The legislation enacted by this ist 
session of the 86th Congress lifts the 
statutory limit by $2 billion to $285, and 
provides for a temporary $10 billion in- 
crease to $295 until the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, June 30, 1960. 

There is some substance to the admin- 
istration claims that rising defense costs 
and fiexibility of management of the 
debt require this action. Still it comes 
with ill grace from an administration 
which has achieved this sad record after 
close to 7 years in office to label the 
Democrats as “spenders” and to pose as 
the only true apostles of economy and 
guardians of the dollar value. 

The 52-percent corporate income tax 
rate and the existing schedule of excise 
rates on alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, 
automobiles, parts and accessories were 
extended to July 1 of next year, but 
the transportation tax for persons was 
‘reduced by half—from 10 to 5 percent— 
and the tax on local telephone calls re- 
pealed, both effective in the next fiscal 
year. 

To meet the rising costs of the inter- 
state highway program, President Eisen- 
hower recommended an increase—tem- 
porary—of 1% cents in the Federal tax 
on gasoline and diesel fuels. The Con- 
gress enacted a temporary 1-cent-per- 
gallon increase in the present 3 cents a 
gallon Federal tax in gasoline and diesel 
fuels with a saving to those affected of 
one-half cent per gallon, The increase, 
effective October 1 for a period of 21 
months, will make possible a continuance 
of Federal allotments to the States on a 
sound basis, and prevent any interrup- 
tion of the construction of schedules of 
the States where contract commitments 
had already been made. 

In addition to the revenue from the 
gas tax boost, the act provides for a 


ing accomplishments of the past session. 
Por the first time in 10 years the rates 
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of income tax on the earnings of life 
insurance companies was established on 
@ permanent basis. This problem, the 
more complex by reason of the varying 
types of companies, corporate and mu- 
tual, was solved with fairness to the 
companies, to the policyholders and to 
the stockholders, and with a substantial 
increase in revenue to the Government. 
This is a difficult and delicate task well 
done. ’ 

The increasing growth in air traffic 
and inception of the jet age spurred a 
continuance of the Federal Airport Act. 
The Congress extended its provisions to 
June 30, 1961, and authorized $126 mil- 
lion in grants to the States on a 50-50 
matching basis, with funds for terminal 
facilities limited to essential items. 

The Democratic-controlled Congress 
recognized that larger appropriations 
should be made in this important field. 
However, we were faced with a Presi- 
dential veto. While we authorized more 
effective operation of this program dur- 
ing the next 2 years that the President 
recommended, in the interest of as much 
advancement as possible, we passed a 
bill that might not meet a veto. This 
is what happened. With a divided Gov- 
ernment, rather than no legislation in 
this field being enacted into law, the 
Democratic Party took the constructive 
course of making as much progress as 
possible. 

The lending authority of the Small 
Business Administration was increased 
by $75 million until next fiscal year. 
Mounting demands upon its business 
loan program required this step’ and 
have justified congressional recognition 
of its necessity and value to this seg- 
ment of our economy. 

The efforts of small business to com- 
pete against their larger competitors 
have suffered because of gaps in the law 
making it difficult for the Federal Trade 
Commission to enforce the provisions of 
the Robinson-Patman amendment to the 
Clayton Act. Before this Congress acted, 
a company could grant illegal price dis- 
criminations three times before effective 
penalties could be applied. This Con- 
gress has amended the law so as to pro- 
vide that the cease and desist orders 
issued by the Commission enjoining dis- 
criminatory prices become enforcibe 
within 60 days. 

Of importance is a bill that will assist 
the small business wholesalers of gaso- 
line. Previously gasoline jobbers were 
required to pay the excise tax when t@ey 
received the gasoline from the refiner. 
There was a measure of unfairness in 
this situation because there was consid- 
erable gallonage lost by the wholesalers 
due to evaporation, shrinkage; and other 
similar losses. The bill that has passed 
the Congress permits these wholesalers 
to pay the tax on the quantities of gaso- 
line sold and thereby remedies the situa- 
tion prevailing previously wherein these 
wholesalers were paying an excise tax 
on gasoline that had been lost due to 
Shrinkage and evaporation. - 

- Other actions were taken during the 
past session of advantage to small busi-- 
mess in being able to more successfully 
complete with big. business, which is 
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highly favored by the present Republi- 
can administration. 

The Democratic Party has shown by 
its actions that it is the real friend of 
small and independent businesses. 

Amendments to the Clayton Antitrust 
Act enacted by this Congress will 
strengthen the hand of the Federal 
Trade Commission in protection of con- 
sumers’ interests. This legislation by 
reducing redtape, will expedite pro- 
cedures for the enforcement. of cease- 
and-desist orders by the Commission 
against firms engaging in misleading 
advertising and deceptive sales methods. 

The laws governing national banks 


‘ have been revised to expand both their 
lending and borrowing powers and by - 


clarification and elimination of ambi- 
guities. 

Lowering of the reserve vweuttianethe 
of member banks of the Federal Reserve 
is authorized, and holding company con- 
trol of savings and loan associations is 
limited in other measures approved in 
this field. 

One of the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was to increase postal 
rates, ‘particularly first-class mail, from 
4 to 5 cents. It was only last year that 
postal rates were increased, the first- 
class mail—the only paying and profit- 
making part of our postal rates—was 
increased from 3 cents to 4 cents. 

The Democratic Party takes the posi- 
tion a further increase in first-class mail 
is unjustified, placing an unnecessary 
and unfair burden upon the vast users 
of this mail—furthermore, postal rates 
were only increased last year. 

The Democratic Party finds it difficult 
to understand why the President rec- 
ommended this increase. 

The President in a recent statement 
criticized the Congress for not increas- 
ing the postal rates. This is an indica- 
tion on his part that the Republican 
Party will make this a political issue. 

If so, the Democratic Party accepts the 


_ issue, with the Republican Party stand- 


ing for an increase of 25 percent in first- 
class mail, following a 3314-percent in- 
crease only last year, and the Democratic 
Party at this time and.for the forseeable 
future, is opposed to the increase from 4 
to 5 cents recommended by President 
Eisenhower. 

This Congress has met its obligation to 
men who served their country in time of 
war by enactment of a law revising pen- 
sions for veterans with non-service-con- 
nécted disabilities, and for widows and 
dependent survivors. 

The scale of payments is readjusted 
to eliminate present inequities under 
which some veterans are receiving pen- 
sions who- should not, while others are 
denied benefits who should receive same. 

Under the new act, it is estimated 
65 to 70 percent of the 805,000 veterans 
and 450,000 widows now on the rolls will 
receive increased pensions. None pres- 
ently on the rolls will be removed. 

At the same time, this legislation 
equalizes the status of World War II and 
Korean war widows with those of World 
Warl. Beginning next July, they will be 
eligible for _ benefits regardless 


of 
whether their husbands’ disabilities were 


service connected or not. 
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The Congress has bolstered the pro- 
gram for direct housing loans to vet- 
erans by enacting an increase of $100 
million in authorization of this Veterans’ 
Administration fund. 

The program, is especially designed ito 
assist veterans ‘living in smaller com- 
munities and rural areas to whom private 
types of financing is not availabl2, as it is 
to those in metropolitan areas. The new 
authorization, together with funds to 
become available in 1960 under existing 
law, should go far toward reducing the 
waiting list of more than 40,000 veterans 
seeking direct housing loans. 

The Congress has added additional 
legislation as follows: 

An act to permit payments of benefits 
to veterans who were inducted as aliens— 
largely during World War I—and who 
were subsequently discharged without 
application or solicitation on their part. 

An act providing for veterans of the 
Korean conflict, receiving education or 
training under the Korean GI bill, a 
change from the pursuit of one program 
to the pursuit of another will not be con- 
sidered a change of program if the first 
program iis prerequisite to, or generally 
required for, entrance into pursuit of the 
second. Asan example, where a veteran 
may have declared his educational ob- 
jective to be the attainment of a master’s 
degree and he later decided that he 
wishes to attain a doctor’s degree, this 
change of objective would not be consid- 
ered a change of program. 

An act-that makes applicable to a com- 
petent veteran who disappears the provi- 
sions of existing law which provide that 
where an incompetent veteran who is re- 
ceiving compensation for service-con- 
nected disability disappears, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration may pay his wife, 
children, and parents the compensation 
otherwise payable to such veteran, 
amounts payable to each not to exceed 
the amount payable if the veteran had 
a from a service-connected disability ; 
a 

An act that increases the presumptive 
period for service connected for the di- 
sease of multiple sclerosis from the pres- 
ent 2-year period to 3 years; also 
An act that provides that Hansen’s dis- 


“ease—leprosy—developing to a degree 


of 10 percent within 3 years from the 
date of a veteran’s separation from the 
service shall be considered to be service 
connected; also 

An act that includes as a child for pur- 
poses of laws administered by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration—except those relat- 
ing to insurance and the disposition of 
personal property of a decedent left 
upon the premises of a VA facility—one 
who was a.member of the veteran's 
household at the time of his death, and 


Provide’ incentives for Reserve officers 
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to continue on duty beyond their obli- 
gated service period through increase 
of readjustment pay; 

Amend the Reserve Officer Personnel 
Act to equalize promotion opportunity 
in various branches of the armed serv- 
ices; 

Extend the period during which fami- 
lies of veterans have preference for ad- 
mission to public housing projects; 

Provide $100 a month pensions for 
holders of Congressional Medals of 
Honor. 

The program, popularly’ known as 
Public Law 480, for disposal of surplus 
farm commodities, was strengthened and 
agaim extended—this time for 2 years. 

Under this Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act, sales, barter 
for strategic materials for our defense 
stockpiles, and donations of millions of 
tons of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s vast stores of surplus are either 
sold in private transactions, provided for 
the peoples of other countries in ex- 
change for foreign currencies, or put to 
humanitarian use for relief of suffering 
and want in famine, flood, and other 
emergencies abroad. 

An amendment in this year’s bill per- 
mits the Secretary of Agriculture to es- 
tablish a food stamp plan for distribu- 
tion—from groceries up to $250 million 
worth of food—to certified needy fami- 
lies in this country: This plan, which is 
not mandatory, would be put into effect 
experimentally in trial areas and would 
terminate for study and final decision 
January 31, 1962. This plan was op- 
posed by Secretary Benson; why, it is 
hard to understand. Secretary Benson 
should carry out the intent of Congress. 

The language of the new act places 
increased emphasis upon the efforts to 
develop further means for expansion of 
the foreign markets for American agri- 
cultural products. To this purpose, at 
least 5 percent of the foreign currency 
counterpart funds are to be devoted. It 
also’ authorizes long-term loans by the_ 
United States to finance sales of surplus 
to other nations for dollars. 

Amendments were added adjusting the 
limitation on soil conservation rental 
payments and the marketing quota for 
1960 extra long staple cotton. 

However laudable this important 
measure, it will not solve the problem of 





‘surpluses. 


Every effort by this Congress to tackle 
the basic issues of falling farm income 
and overproduction have been rebuffed 
by the Eisenhower administration. He 
stands by the Benson theory of lower 
prices as the means of cutting production 
and reducing surpluses. 

In the meantime, while the cost of the 
things the farmer buys has been rising, 
he is getting less and less for his own 
products. Farm income has been drop- 
ping. In the last 4 years, net income of 
farms has averaged:enly $11.9 billion as 
compared to $15.3 billion in 1952. 

And farm population—which was 24.2 
million persons living on 5.4 million 
farms in 1952—was down to 20.8 million 
on 4.7 million farms in 1958. ’ 

An increase of over $4 million was pro-~ 
vided over the budget to strengthen the 
research and control work of the Depart- 
ment, much of which results from the in- 
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creasing threats of insect pests and dis- 
eases to the crops of our country. 

' ‘The budget estimates for the soil con- 
servation program were increased by $7 


to 
assistance to the 2,861 districts expected 
to be in existence by June 30, 1960, and 
to meet the needs in watershed and fiood 
prevention work. 

Restored was the full $250 mJlion for 
the agricultural conservation program 
for 1960, for which the budget proposed 
a reduction of $100 million. This is the 
fourth time since 1953 that a substantial 
cut of this nature has been proposed by 
the budget. 

Por the school-lunch program for fis- 
cal year 1960, there was provided am ap- 
propriation of $100 million plus a trans- 
fer of $43,657,248 from section 32 funds 
for food purchases. This total of $143,- 
657,248 is compared with $135 million 
provided for fiscal year 1959 and a budg- 
et estimate of $100 million for 1960. 

There have been provided sufficient 
funds for the lending programs of the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
the Farmers Home Administration to as- 
sure farmers sufficient credit to meet the 
difficult economic problems facing them. 
‘The budget request for REA appeared to 
be adequate. A total of $33 million had 
to be added to the budget request for 
the Farmers Home Administration to ac- 
complish this. 

In early January, the administration 
through Secretary Benson, promised to 
submit to the Congress in time to be con- 
sidered, a broad legislative program. 

Despite efforts to have Secretary Ben- 
son submit his program with accom- 
panying legislation, he failed to do so 
before Congress adjourned. 

The vetoes of the wheat bill and the 
tobacco bill were not only unnecessary, 
but unjustified. 

Congress did everything possible to 
harmonize its views with those of the 
administration, hut the administration 
did not cooperate as evidenced by the 
Presidential vetoes of the wheat and to- 
bacco bills. As a result of the vetoes by 
the President, important segments of 
our farming community continue to suf- 
fer. 

It is evident that the great accumula- 
tion of wheat surpluses is a No. 1 farm 


have 

acres our farmers seeded to wheat 10 
years This legislation represented 
@ willingness of our farmers to assume 
great sacrifices to bring down the wheat 


._ "The President vetoed this bill. 

He did so | mse it included price 
‘supports, but ed the fact that 
such price Were necessary to 
pervent hardships to wheat farm- 
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The tobacco bill, also vetoed by the 
President, was a good bill, the effect of 
which was to prevent increases in the 
support prices of tobacco, so that our 
tobacco might continue to compete price- 
wise in the world markets. 

All interests in tobacto, producer and 
industry, supported this legislation. 

The vetoes of these two bills, undoubt- 
edly upon the recommendations of Secre- 
tary Benson, are contrary to the best 
interests of these important segments of 
American agriculture, and of our na- 
tional economy. 

The plight of the dairy. farmers, also 
our chicken farmers, particularly. in egg 
and butter products, is another striking 
illustration of the lack of leadership of 
the administration. When the admin- 
istration acted, and then only when pub- 
lic opinion demanded action, it was too 
late and too lititle. 

Other agricultural bills were enacted 
by the Congress which permit extension 
of the crop insurance program into addi- 
tional counties; authorizes leasing of 
cotton acreage allotments during crop 
years 1959 through 1961; provides for 
sale of feed for livestock in emergency 
areas; authorizes refinancing of loans 
on family-size farms under the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
sent 118 bills that had been introduced to 
Secretary Benson for a report of the 
Department’s position thereon. This is 
the procedure all committees follow with 
reference to departments and agencies 
that bills filed relate to. 

Of the 118 bills sent to Secretary Ben- 
son to determine his position on them, 
he approved only 8 of them, and 
most of them were of a minor nature. 
He disapproved proposed changes, or did 
not report at all, with respect to all the 
others. Secretary Benson opposed all 


. legislation providing fundamental im- 


provements in the operation of farm 
laws to increase the income of farm fam- 
ilies. 

For example, Secretary Benson op- 
posed legislation to balance the price 
supports of smail grains to their feed 
value relationship with corn. 

He opposed an additional authoriza- 
tion of $3 million for the special school 
milk program. 

He opposed legislation based on a re- 
port of a commission to increase research 
in industrial uses of products of our 
farms. 


He opposed the food stamp plan—food 
for the needy. 

With the price disaster earlier this 
year in the poultry industry, ene 
Benson opposed legislation relating to 
the situation, and to long-range prob- 
lems of this industry. 

His efforts to change policy of REA 
contrary to existing law and to the in- 
tent of Congress, are well known to in- 
terested farmers and their organizations. 

The failure to meet the crisis in the 
farmer price for hogs is another striking 
illustration of the administration’s dis- 
regard for the farmer. Last July prices 
for hogs dropped to the lowest level in 
15 years. The tee reported a bill, 
which is opposed by -Secretary Benson 
and the administration, 
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I could mention a number of other bills 
that were blindly opposed by Secretary 
Benson and the administration. 

At present writing, Secretary Benson 
is visiting countries abroad, both inside 
the Iron Curtain and outside. With the 
failure of his leadership to the farmers of 
America, it is difficult to see how he can 
give good advice to the farmers of other 
countries. 

After two vetoes by the President, the 
Congress passed and sent to the Presi- 
dent for his signature a housing bill sub- 
stantially the same as two he previously 
vetoed during this session, and one he 
also rejected in 1958. The President 
sighed the third bill. This is due to the 
firmness of Democratic leadership. 

This is a bill designed to meet the needs 
of an expanding population, the prob- 
lems created by migration-to the suburbs, 
the necessity for restoration of slum 
areas, and large-scale redevelopment of 
our urban.centers. The measure passed 
by overwhelming vote. 

Increases by $8 billion the authority of 
the FHA to insure construction loans; 

Provides $650 million for loans and 
grants to communities for urban renewal, 
with $350 million becoming immediately 
available and the balance July 1, 1960; 

Makes available funds for loans to pro- 
vide residential housing for elderly fam- 
ilies, as well as for financing construction 
of nursing homes for the aged; 

Authorizes the construction of 37,000 
additional public housing ‘units; 

Reduces downpayments on new homes 
constructions with FHA insured loans. 

Provides $300 million to help finance 
construction of college dormitories. 

While the bill ‘passed by Congress does 
not carry out the feelings of the great 
majority of the Democratic Members, the 
bill represents progress in the best inter- 
ests of our people. The Democratic Par- 
ty did not take the position of “all or 
nothing.” Giving practical considera- 
tion to a divided government, and having 
in mind the theory of the best progress 
possible, the Democratic majority acted 
constructively, and in the highest tradi- 
tions of statesmanship. 

In addition, the Congress in separate 
legislation, renewed the voluntary home 
mortgage credit program’ which is a 
help to home _buyers in smaller com- 
munities in finding financing not nor- 
mally available to those outside of large 


Everyone recognizes the importane of 
medical research and the part the Fed- 
eral Government can play in this impor- 
tant field. 

The Congress made a large increase in 
this field over the President’s budvet esti- 
mate. The increased appropriation was 
nearly $106 million. For example, it is 
estimated that 16 million of our peo- 
ple suffer in some degree from men- 
tal disorders; almost as many’ are 
partially or totally disabled by dis- 
eases Of the heart and the circulatory 
system, including cerebral vascular dis- 
eases. ‘There are 11 million of our peo- 
ple suffering from arthritis and rheuma- 
tic diseases, and cancer afflicts 700,000 
and annually takes in death 250,000 per- 
sons, 
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Certainly, finding the answers to these 
and other diseases means more to our 
people and to humanity than it would 
ever be pos#ible to measure in dollars and 
cents. 

Wonderful progress has been made in 
past years in the field of medical science. 
For example, 1 cancer patient out of 3 
can now be saved, as compared to 1 out 
of 4 as recently as 1938; approximately 
80 percent of all persons with evilepsy 
are capable of regular, productive em- 
ployment. The major cause of blindness 
among infants has been practically elim- 
inated. With new drugs and methods 
of treatment, it is possible to prevent 
crippling in 70 percent of patients suf- 
fering from rheumatic disease, as well as 
marked advances in other diseases, and 
conditions of human suffering. 

And in this progress, appropriations 
made by the Congress have played a most 
important part. 

In addition, the Hill-Burton hospital 
construction program—a matching grant 
program—was increased from the budget 
estimate of $101,200,000 to $186 million. 
This program meets the enthusiastic 
support of our people. 

The construction of health research 
facilities—on a matching basis—author- 
izes an appropriation of $30 million each 
year. This act was passed in 1956. The 
President, for fiscal year 1960, recom- 
mended $20 million. The Congress ap- 
ee” gate the full amount—$130 mil- 

on. 

The pollution of our streams has be- 
come a national disgrace. The existing 
law authorizes an annual appropriation 
on a matching basis of $50 million an- 
nually. For fiscal year 1960, the Presi- 
dent recommended $20 million. The 
Congress considered this amount to be 
inadequate, increasing it to $50 million 
for this fiscal year—1960. 

These are outstanding achievements 
on the part of Congress, of inestimable 
value to our people. 

In the health field, substantial in- 
creases in appropriations were made for 
medical research by the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and other institutions, 
and extended for 5 years programs for 
training of public health personnel. 

In providing for the continuance of 
the air pollution control program, the 
Congress authorizes funds to continue 
research projects and technical assist- 
ance for local health authorities. 

The special school milk program 
which has benefited millions of children 
tfroughout the land was given an in- 
creased limitation for expenditures to 


$85 million for 1960 and to $90 million 


for 1961. 

Legislation was enacted to give various 
States additional time to bring .nonpro- 
fessional employees of school districts 
under the Social Security Act. 

We have provided increased benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement and Un- 
employment Compensation Acts. This is 
@ measure of major importance to the 
several hundred’ thousands of railroad 
employees and their families. 

Of major importance to Federal em- 
Ployees and their families, which was 
under consideration for several years 
and supported by all organizations of 
Federal employees, is the bill establish- 
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ing a Government-wide Federal em- 
Ployees health benefit program. This 
bill is one of the significant acts of this 
session. : 

A bill of great importance to our peo- 
ple is one that provided for strengthen- 
ing the authority of the Post Office De- 
partment in curbing the use of mails for 
the distribution of obscene and fraudu- 
lent matter. This bill, which passed the 
House, when enacted into law, will im- 
prove the procedures and criteria for the 
prevention of obscene material going 
through the mail. 

The House also passed a bill establish- 
ing a licensing and control system over 
the manufacture of narcotic drugs in 
pursuance of international agreements 
with other nations to cut down their 
illicit trade. 

Also passed by the House is a bill al- 
lowing tax deductions for professional 
self-employed who set aside income for 
voluntary plan. This is meritorious leg- 
islation and should be enacted into law 
next year. 

By margins in excess of the two-thirds 
majority necessary, both the House and 
the Senate overrode the President’s veto 
Ag second public works appropriation 

The measure provides $1.3 billion for 
flood control, waterpower, river and har- 
bor improvement, and anti-beach-ero- 
sion projects throughout the country. 

President Eisenhower’s veto message 
of the original disclosed two things: 

First, that he was misinformed as to 
the status of many of the projects which 
he classified as “new starts.” Actually, 
they had not only been authorized and 
budgeted but construction was already 
underway on some of them. 

Second, that he showed a lack of sym- 
pathy and understanding with the fun- 
damental policy of conservation of our 
natural resources. He took the short- 
sighted position of viewing only the dol- 
lars spent on such projects, rather than 
that they are an investment which re- 
turns manifold dividends to our country, 
as well as protection to our people. 

This appropriation bill will bring ben; 
efits to millions of persons in various 
parts of the country. The President 
took an adamant position of all or noth- 
ing on his recommended projects. The 
Congress included projects of long stand- 
ing and of great merit. The appropria- 
tions provide for an orderly development 
of our natural resources and represents 
an.investment in America which will 
bring back manifold returns. Every 
project has been considered by Congress 
and authorized by law. The people of 
the areas of the country who will bene- 


fit from this bill are indebted to the 


Democratic Members of the Congress for 
the final action. 

The Democratic Party is proud of its 
part in the passage of this bill. 

The important problem of public 
works projects on our rivers and harbors, 
in the improvement of navigation, and 
of flood control, was recognized by the 
passage of an authorization bill, that will 
permit appropriations in excess of $600 
million in the years ahead. Such legis- 
lation, and later appropriations, are an 
investment in America. 

One of the greatest examples of Fed- 
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eral public works projects, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, for the first time was 
put on a self-financing basis by the Con- 
gress. The new law gives TVA authority 
to issue up to $750 million in revenue 
bonds to finance additional facilities. It 
was due to Democratic insistence that 
this bill became law. 

The problem of pollution of our 
streams, with its consequent dangers to 
health and water supplies, was effectively 
met by the House with passage of a bill 
increasing from $50 million to $80 million 
a year the sum which may be appro- 
priated. 

These funds are to be used as grants 
to local governments to help pay the 
cost of construction of sewage-treatment 
works. 

The Federal allocations represent 30 
percent of the cost of the projects as 
against 70 percent provided by the com- 
munity. 

During the closing days of the session, 
the Senate passed a bill providing for 
further increases. The differences be- 
tween the two branches will be adjusted 
next year. 

In the field of reclamation and de- 
velopment of the Nation’s water re- 
sources, and in the field of flood protec- 
tion, bills of import to various parts of 
our country were passed, and some 
others were reported out of committee 
for action next year. 

Also, in the field of public lands, many 
bills were enacted into law. 

In the field of Indian affairs, a number 
of bills of import to our Indian tribes 
were enacted into law. 

The interstate compact for conserva- 
tion of oil and gas, which was established 
by oil-producing States with the con- 
sent of Congress, was authorized to be 
extended for another 4 years by legisla- 
tion enacted into public law. 

In the field of immigration and nat- 
uralization,. important legislation was 
passed of a progressive and humane 
nature; among which was a bill enabling 
the reuniting here of many thousands of 
families of law-abiding aliens now per- 
manently residenced in the United 
States. This bill is a decided step in 
the right direction which many inter- 
ested persons and grouns hope will be 
followed by future legislation extending 
its humane benefits. 

A measure of great import to the sev- 
eral States relates to State taxation of 
income derived from interstate com- 
merce. ‘The Congress had to act quickly 
on this matter during the recent session. 
While the bill is a step in the right direc- 
tion, the passage of this bill is not in- 
tended to be a final or comprehensive 
solution of all the problems of State tax- 
ation of income derived from interstate 
commerce. A study by appropria: 
committees will be carried on to deter- 
mine what further legislation, if any, is 
required. 

The extension of the Civil Rights 
Commission should and will be followed 
in the next session by the passage of 
legislation that will extend existing law 
in the protection of the constitutional 
rights of all persons. 

In the next session, legislation increas- 
ing the minimum wage, and extending 
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coverage under this law will be acted 
upon, : 

Much has been written about the 
vetoes of President Eisenhower, and that 
only 1 out of 146 vetoes has been over- 
ridden by the Congress. The fact is 
that most vetoes are on minor bills, and 
no Congress undertakes to override such 
a veto. 

It must be borne in mind that over- 
riding a veto requires a two-thirds vote 
of those present and voting thereon. 
This vote is difficult to obtain, even on 
legislation—suspension of the rules—re- 
quiring such a vote where there is strong 
opposition. The record shows that 
where an attempt was made to override a 
veto, and it failed, that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Democratic numbers 
followed their leadership. Where a ma- 
jority vote was required to pass a bill, 
a clear majority was obtained. 

It is significant to note that on ‘the 
three widely publicized vetoes that the 
Presidemt finally accepted practically the 
same housing bill as he vetoed on two 
occasions; that the Congress overrode 
the second veto of the public works ap- 
propriatior. bill, which is practically the 
same bill that the President vetoed, and 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
bill failed in the House by only four 
votes in obtaining the necessary two- 
thirds vote. 

An unfortunate pocket veto of the 
President is the bill establishing for a 
limited period of time a Research Com- 
mission for the Coal Industry. 

There is no segment of American in- 
dustry more adversely affected economi- 
cally than the coal industry, with re- 
sultant widespread unemployment. 

Through this Commission that the 
bill established might have been dis- 
covered new uses of coal, bringing new 
life to the industry, and hope of future 
employment to the unemployed coal- 
workers and their families. This meas- 
ure was_not only sound, but humane. 

To say the least, it is most unfortu- 
nate that the President pocket-vetoed 
this bill which would cost so little, but 
could bring so much good. 

There is no person in the entire coun- 
try who more enjoys the confidence and 
respect of the people of the country— 
North, East, South, and West—than does 
Speaker Sam RaYBuRN. Everyone knows 
that, while he is a strong Democrat, 
above all he is a dedicated American. 

With his 47 consecutive years of serv- 
icé in the Congress, Speaker Raysurn’s 
long experience enables him as a top ex- 
pert in appraising a Congress or one of 
its sessions, 

At the end of the Ist session of the 
86th Congress, Speaker Raysurn said: 

I have never known a group of men and 
women assembled in this Chamber who I 
thought were more dedicated to the job they 
were trying to do here than the Members 
of the 86th Congress. 

We have done, in my opinion, a tre- 
mendous and outstanding job. 


While the record of the 86th Congress 


| 
| 
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In a government of party division be- 
tween the executive and the legislative, 
it is imperative that political policy 
should not hamper either in their re- 
spective duties. This Congress has 
striven to meet the President more than 
halfway. We have leaned over back- 
wards showing a willingness to compro- 
mise to obtain agreement on legislation 
necessary to the welfare of the country. 
We did not sacrifice principle in doing 
so, but, on the other hand, neither did 
we take an all-or-nothing attitude. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that with 
our return for the second session in 
January, the President will be of like 
spirit. 





Pornography: The New Black Plague 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Pornography: The New Black 
Plague,” from the National Parent- 
Teacher, the PTA magazine, September 
1959 issue. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

PorRNOGRAPHY: THE NEw BLacK PLAGUE 


Are you one of -the growing number of 
parents who have felt the shock of seeing 
among their child’s possessions some of the 
filth that is being sent to young people 
through the mails? Even if you aren't, you 
can imagine the horror and heartache that 
such a discovery has brought to other par- 
ents. Mailed pornography knows no bound- 
aries. .It infiltrates every part of the coun- 
try, reaching children and youth on farms 
and in cities, in suburbs and slums, in stern 
homes and trustingly permissive ones. No 
child is safe from this most ruthless of all 
rackets—the distribution of pornography by 
mail. 

The material comes in a plain énvelope, 
bearing your child’s name. The pictures in- 
side defy description. They are not just 
mudes. They picture the naked bodies of 
men and women, often boys and girls, singly 
and together, in every imaginable position 
of lewdness, intimacy, and perversion. Some 
of them masquerade as “art photographs.” 
Others are portraits to be hung in a youth’s 
room as a reminder of “how joyous life can 
be if one is modern.” Some are enclosed in 
small, attractive gift cases that a boy can give 
to his girl or boastfully display to his friends. 
Other pictures are on the backs of playing 
cards—samples of complete decks that the 
recipient is urged to order and resell to his 
friends, card by card, at a commission that 
sounds fabulous to a-youngster. 

Where does the torrent of smut come from? 
How does it get mailed to your home? Who 
is responsible? 

The child who receives the degrading stuff 
may be innocent of wrongdoing. As a young 
art student, he may have answered a maga- 
zine advertisement for art materials. Or he 
may have sent a dime or a quarter for a train 
or & model airplane offered at a bargain as 
@ come-on. Such innocent actions can put 
his name on a “sucker list’’ for commer- 
cialized smut. 
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Or he may have done nothing at all to 
bring on the deluge. His name may have 
been taken from a high school yearbook, the 
membership list of a youth cluh, or a news- 
paper story about school activities. The 
Fost Office Department estimates that be- 
tween 700,000 and a million children will 
receive unsolicited obscene and pornographic 
materials through the mails this year. No 
one can be certain that his child will not be 
a victim of the mail traffickers in smut and 
slime. 

How does an obscene picture affect a child 
or youth who sees it? Children are by na- 
ture curious, daring, breathlessly eager for 
new sensations. Yet on some guileless minds 
such a picture may barely register. On oth- 
ers the imprint may quickly blur and dis- 
solve. But on mind after mind the impres- 
sion is likely to be powerful and lasting. 
The U.S. Senate Subcommittee To Investi-* 
gate Juvenile Delinquency believes pornog- 
raphy may be most damaging to the child 
who has had little or no sex education. 

Pictures of obscenity and perversion may 
excite children, giving them a feeling of be- 
ing grown up. Or they may make all infl- 
macy seem foul and disgusting. Testifying 
before the stbcommittee, Dr. Benjamin 
Karpman, chief psychotherapist at St. Eliz- 
abeths Hospital in Washington, D.C., said, 
“You can take perfectly healthy boys or 
girls and by exposing them to abnormalities 
you can virtually crystallize their habits for 
the rest of their lives.” 

Arthur E. Summerfield, U.S. Postmaster 
General, charges the purveyors of pornogra- 
phy with contributing to the alarming in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency. “Sex crimi- 
nals and sex murderers,” he says, “‘almost al- 
ways have a long record of addiction to por- 
nographic and sadistic material.” We had 
better heed. the implications of this state- 
ment; children who have never been ex- 
posed to such material may become the vic- 
tims of sex criminals who have been exposed 
to it. It is to the interest of all parents, 
therefore, that not only their own children 
but all children be protected from this im- 
moral sewage. 

We cannot risk delay. The indecent traffic 
is growing heavier every day. Mail-order 
pornography is big business. Every year the 
“large, defiant barons of obscenity,” as Mr. 
Summerfield calls them, sell some $700 mil- 
lion worth of filth. Complaints about this 
depraved merchandising flood the Post Office 
Department at the rate of at least 50,000 an- 
nually. They come from clergymen, high 
school principals, college presidents, news- 
paper editors, PTA members, and other 
alarmed citizens. 

Why doesn’t the Post Office Department do 
something about the wholesale promotion 
and distribution of filth through the mails? 
Over the years the Department has diligently 
tried to keep the mails clear of indecent 
matter. But it has met powerful opposition 
from the people who stand to profit by the 
corruption of children. Occasionally resist- 
ance has come from others—from people 
dedicated to freedom of the press. Confus- 
ing liberty with license, these people un- 
wittingly assist the purveyors of pornog- 
raphy. 

Last year the Post Office Department con- 
ducted 4,000 investigations of obscene mail- 
ings and caused the arrest of 293 persons— 
an increase of 45 percent over the figure for 
the previous year and the highest number 
on record. Nevertheless, as the figures in- 
dicate, the quantity of filth in the mails is 
increasing every day. This is partly because 
the smut sellers, knowing that tremendous 
profits can be realized from a small invest- 
ment, are willing to risk a small fine or a 
light. prison sentence. It is partly because 
certain courts, notably those in Los Angeles 
and New York, where most of the mail-order 
business in pornography originates, have 
been extremely cautious in their decisions 
on obscenity. Their liberal rulings have 
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established virtual sanctuaries in which 
dealers in obscenity operate with impunity. 

In 1958, as a result of persistent urging 

by the Post Office Department, an important 
forward step was taken: The obscenity stat- 
ute was amended. Previously distributors of 
pornography could be prosecuted only in the 
district in which the obscene material was 
mailed. The amended law makes it possible 
to prosecute the merchants of filth at inter- 
mediate offices and at the point of delivery, 
where the actual damage is done. And it 
authorizes fines up to $10,000 for second 
offenders and imprisonment for 10 years. 
We now have a powerful means of stamping 
out a vile racket. 
. But success depends on the cooperation of 
@ concerned citizenry, the people into whose 
homes the obscene materials are sent. 
Parents can do more than anyone else to 
help apprehend the mailers of filth. The 
Post Office Department, therefore; urges all 
parents to take two simple steps: 

Save all materials received, including the 
envelopes and enclosures. 

Report the matter immediately to the 
Postmaster General or to the. local post- 
master and turn the materials over to him. 

In appealing to the Nation to defeat com- 
mercialized pornography, it was natural that 
the Post Office Department should ask the 
help the national congress. At the an- 
nual convention last May a message was 
presented by W. D. Brewer, regional director 
of the Denver region of the U.S. Post Office 
Department. Mr. Brewer read a telegram 
from Deputy Postmaster General Edson O. 
Sessions addressed to the delegates. ‘“Post-~- 
master General Summerfield,” he told them, 
“is waging an all-out effort at all levels, but 
most importantly he needs the help of par- 
ents and educators if the campaign to erase 
smut and filth is to be effective. In a recent 
report to Congress the Postmaster General 
said, ‘It is clear there must be a greater, 
expanded awareness of the seriousness and 
the demoralizing results of the wholesale 
distribution of filth to the children of this 
country. * * * It is my opinion that the 
greatest single need today is widespread and 
concerted public support of this program.’” 

The national congress was already acutely 
aware of the problem. For several months 
its action committee on comics, motion pic- 
tures, radio, and television, headed by J. C. 
Moffitt, second vice president, had been study- 
ing the problem of pornography and its im- 
pact upon American children and youth. 
When the message from the Post Office De- 
partment was delivered, the action commit- 
tee was ready with its recommendations. 

The committee urged that State congresses, 
councils, and local units form action com- 
mittees and invite all other interested groups 
to cooperate in the analysis and solution of 
the problem. Councils and local units were 
urged to cooperate with distributors of pub- 
lications and with law-enforcement agents 
to end the distribution of obscene materials. 
The committee recommended that each State 
cofigress, with professional legal assistance, 
compile a summary and interpretation of its 
State laws on obscenity and distribute 
copies to all PTA’s in the State. Through 
national congress publications the action 
committee itself proposes to disseminate 
similar information on Federal laws for the 
assistance of State and local organizations. 

Unanimously the convention approved the 
recommendations of the action committee 
and voted to support the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s plan for combating the distribution of 
pornographic materials. 

But now a word of clarification: At this 
moment the national congress is concen- 
trating its forces on just one problem, the 
most urgent and alarming of all—the filth 
that crowds home mailboxes and reaches 
children. The congress has not set out to 
clean up newsstands, greatly as some may 
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stand in need of a powerful scrub brush and 
a strong detergent. It is not girding itself 
to attack the magazines that exploit curi- 
osity about sex and cater to prurient taste, 
However grave these menaces may be, they 
are not so immediately urgent as mail 
pornography. 

Nor is the congress unaware of the fact 
that some adults buy obscene material and 
bring it home, where it falls into the hands 
of children. We deplore this. It should be 
as unthinkable for any parent to bring such 
poison into his home as it would be to bring 
heroin or marihuana. But the problem is 
one of adult enlightenment and thus of 
adult education. 

Still less is the national congress setting 
itself up as a censor of literature and art or 
as an agent for the restriction of freedom of 
expression. We realize that there are dif- 
ferences of taste and judgment about litera- 
ture and art. But in the matter of mail- 
order obscenity there are no differences of 
opinion, The thousands of urgent protests 
to the Post Office Department prove beyond 
doubt that most Americans have no diffi- 
culty distinguishing between filth and art. 
No one could look at the slimy stuff that is 
going through the mails, literally by the ton, 
and have the slightest doubt that it is filth. 

The national congress agrees with the 
Post Office Department that simple nudity, 
scanty clothing, or revealing garments, 
though we may disapprove of them, do not 
constitute obscenity. But lewd poses, shame- 
less exhibitionism, erotic posturing, and 
portrayals of unnatural sex behavior are un- 
questionably obscene. By no stretch of the 
imagination could any person, any mentally 
healthy person, deny that these things are 
pornographic and perverted. e 

The National Parent-Teacher calls the at- 
tention of its réaders to the urgency of this 
problem and to the action that is being taken 
by the national congress. From time to time 
the magazine will bring you progress reports 
from the congress action committee. It will 
also bring you the views and counsel of 
psychiatrists, ‘sociologists, law enforcement 
officers, and other experts. 

What can you do right now? Carry out 
the Postmaster General’s instructions and 
take to your postmaster any indecent ma- 
terial that comes into your home through 
the mails. Urge your PTA to establish and 
support a local action committee. 

The barons of obscenity exploit the inno- 
cence of children for profit. They grow rich 
by robbing youth of its happiness and its 
physical and mental health. If we parents, 
teachers, and other concerned citizens back 
up the Post Office Department, if we insist on 
vigorous prosecutions and maximum penal- 
ties for the guilty, we can defeat the vicious 
purveyors of pornography. The job will take 
perseverance, impatience, and pluck. The 
stakes are high: Either we wipe out this new 
black plague or the pernicious infection will 
spread throughout our society. 


\ 





Accomplishments of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs During 
Ist Session, 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, at this 


midpoint in the 86th Congress I would 
like to present a brief report on the ac- 
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complishments of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee during this 
first session. It has been a great honor 
and experience to have assumed the 
chairmanship of this committee, and, be- 
fore making my report, I would like to 
express my sincere appreciation and 
thanks to all members of the committee 
and to the committee staff for their co- 
operation and assistance and for their 
conscientious, diligent attention to the 
committee’s work and activities. Only 
through such cooperation and diligence 
were the achievements of the committee 
during this first session made possible. 

I especially want to recognize the lead. 
ership of the subcommittee chairmen— 
Hon, Leo W. O’BrIEN, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular 
Affairs; Hon. WALTER Rocers, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation; Hon. Gracie Prost, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands; Hon. James A. Hatey, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs; 
and Hon. Apam C. PowELt, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining. 


I want also to express my sincere ap- 
preciation to Hon. JoHN P. SayLor, rank- 
ing minority Member, for the fine co- 
operation he has given me. I am par- 
ticularly pléased, too, with the work of 
the committee’s professional and clerical 
staff, the members of which have set a 
high standard of performance in com- 
mittee activities and service to commit- 
tee members. 

STATISTICAL ASPECTS ’ 


In this report, I will comment first on 
the statistical aspects of the commit- 
tee’s work and then on the legislative ac- 
tivity of the committee. Of course, the 
bare statistics with respect to the com- 
mittee’s workload and performance do 
not tell the whole story of the commit- 
tee’s accomplishments, but they do help 
to show in convenient form the quantity 
of work that was assigned to the com- 
mittee, the immense amount of time the 
committee and its members spent on 
these matters, and the results to date. 

First, a bit of history to give us some 
perspective. The number of bills and 
resolutions referred to the committee 
during the first session was greater than 
ever, and the number of bills that become 
law was larger than it has been during 
any first session since the 81st Congress. 
I present herewith a little table showing 
the number of bills referred to the com- 
mittee, the number reported by it, the 
number which passed the House, and the 
number which became law during the 
ist sessions of the 82d, 83d, 84th, 85th, 
and 86th Congresses: 
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I want, in this connection, to note that 
this result reflects the excellent coopera- 
tion and understanding that we have had 
with our counterpart committee in the 
other body. 

Next, and in more detail, the figures for 
the session that has-just ended. During 
the 141 legislative days of the ist session 
of the 86th Congress, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs convened 2 
total of 158 separate meetings, made up 
of 121 subcommittee meetings and 37 
full committee meetings. Of the 641 
bills and resolutions referred to the com- 
mittee, 381 have been disposed of during 
this first session and 260 are still pending 
in the committee. A total of 87 bills or 
resolutions were approved by the com- 
mittee and reported to the House, of 
which 71 passed the House and Senate 
and were enacted, 1 concurrent resolu- 
tion was approved by both bodies, 2 bills 
passed the House and Senate and were 
vetoed, 10 passed the House and are 
pending in the Senate, and 3 are await- 
ing House floor action. Twenty-six of 
the bills that were enacted carried Sen- 
ate numbers; 45 carried House numbers. 

With respect to subcommittee respon- 
sidilities, 13 of the 87 bills and resolutions 
which received committee approval came 
from the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, 6 from the Subcommittee 
on Territorial and Insular Affairs, 30 
from the Subcommittee on Public Lands, 
27 from the Subcommittee on Indian Af- 
fairs, and 8 from the Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining. Three were handled 
by the full committee. Of the 260 bills 
pending before the committee at the end 
of this first session, 24 were Senate- 
passed bills. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 


The jurisdiction of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee covers a wide 
range. The committee is responsible for 
legislation relating generally to Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, Ameri- 
can Samoa, Antarctica, the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific, and the insular pos- 
sessions of the United States. In the 
field of irrigation and reclamation, the 
committee's principal responsibility is 
for legislation relating to existing and 
potential multiple-purpose irrigation and 
reclamation projects, including policies 
and procedure applicable to such proj- 
ects. Its responsibilities include legisla- 
tion involving the public lands generally, 
forest reserves and national parks cre- 
ated from the public domain, and mili- 
tary parks, battlefields and national 
cemeteries. It has responsibility for leg- 
islation involving the relations of the 
United States with the Indians and In- 
dian tribes, including their care, educa- 
tion, and management, the allotment of 
Indian lands, and claims paid out of 
Indian funds. In the field of mines and 
mining, the committee’s responsibilities 
include legislation involving mining in- 
terests generally, the mineral’ resources 
of the public lands, and the mineral land 
laws. © 

TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFATRS 


‘The most important measure to come 
cut of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee during this session was the 
bill proviéing for the admission of the 
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State of Hawaii into the Union. This 
action alone would mark the session as a 
productive one for the committee and 
the Congress. In view of the many years 
and many sessions of Congress devoted 
to this matter, it is very gratifying that 
Hawaii’s admission as our 50th State 
followed so closely the admission of 
Alaska as the 49th. 

One other measure involving our new 
States deserves specific mention. This 
is the Alaska Omnibus Act which made 
many changes in Federal laws—changes 
that became necessary and desirable 
upon Alaska’s admission into the Union. 
Most of these changes are designed to put 
Alaska under the same general laws, 
rules, and policies as are applicable to 
all other States. Other provisions of the 
bill will also make the transition from 
territorial status to statehood easier and 
smoother than it would otherwise be. 

Several other bills, of a minor nature, 
relating to Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands and Guam were reported by 
the committee, passed by the Heuse, and 
enacted during this session. 

There are several pieces of legislation 
presently before the committee which 
have broad implications for the future 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
In order that the committee may have 
adequate background for the considera- 
tion of this legislation the services of a 
special consultant were obtained to make 
a firsthand, on-the-spot study of the 
progress Puerto Rico has achieved since 
enactment of the Commonwealth Act of 
1952. An excellent report has been pre- 


pared which will be of great value to 

the committee in its planned comprehen- 

Sive hearings in Puerto Rico this fall. 
IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


In the field of reclamation and the de- 
velopment of the Nation’s water re- 
sources, the most important committee 
action was the approval of H.R. 7155, to 
authorize the San Luis unit of the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California, and to 
open the way for a joint Federal-State 
development in the San Luis area. Fa- 
vorable action on this urgently needed 
project, which will involve a Federal-cost 
of about $290 million, concludes several 
years’ work and study on the part of the 
committee. This bill was not acted on 
by the House during the first session. 

‘Three reclamation project authorizing 
bills which passed the House are H.R. 
968, to authcrize the Bully Creek exten- 
sion of the Vale reclamation project in 
Oregon—$3.3 million development; S. 
994, to authorize the Spokane Valley 
project in Washington and Idaho—$5.1 
million development; and H.R. 4279, to 
authorize the La Feria rehabilitation 
project in 'Texas—$6 million develop- 
ment. All three of these bills also passed 
the Senate and were enacted. 

The long-standing problem as to 
whether the Federal Government or the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. would construct 
the power facilities of the Trinity River 
project in California was settled once 
and for all by turning down the so-called 
partnership proposal. This action. was 
the key to the inclusion of funds.in the 
public works appropriation bill for initi- 
ating Federal construction of the power- 
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plants. Further delay in providing these 
funds would have meant large revenue 


losses to the Federal Government. 
PUBLIC LANDS 


The committee reported more bills in 
the field of public lands, national parks, 
and so forth, than in any other field. It 
approved bills establishing four national 
park units—the Minute Man National 
Historical Park in Massachusetts, H.R. 
5892; the Arkansas Post National Me- 
morial, H.R. 6108; Wilson’s.Creek Battle- 
field National Park in Missouri, H.R. 
725; and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
National Historical Park in Maryland, 
H.R. 2331. H.R. 5892 was enacted, H.R. 
6108 is pending in the Senate, and H.R. 
725 and H.R. 2331 are pending in the 
House. 

A great deal of time was spent consid- 
ering the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
National Historical Park bills that were 
referred to.the committee. The prob- 
lems that were particularly troublesome 
involve potential conflicts in use of the 
land and water resources of the Potomac 
basin. The committee resolved the mat- 
ter by providing that park lands would 
be available upon Federal statutory au- 
thorization for future necessary nonpark 
uses such as municipal water supply and 
thereby cleared the way for enactment 
of this important legislation. 

The committee also approved H.R. 
5412, which increases the acreage which 
may be patented to States and local gov- 
ernments under the Recreation and Pub- 
lic Purposes Act of 1926. Among other 
things, this bill provides that up to 6,400 
acres may be conveyed in any one year to 
any State for not more than three rec- 
reational sites. For the years 1960, 1961, 
and 1962, these figures are doubled. S. 
1436, in which the language of H.R. 5412 
was substituted, was enacted. 

Other measures approved by the com- 
mittee and passed by the House in this 
field include several for revising the 
boundaries of existing national parks 
and monuments, a few relating to na- 
tional shrines and monuments, several 
relating to land exchanges, and one ex- 
tending the leasing provisions of the 
Recreation and Public Purposes Act to 
certain lands in Oregon which have here- 
tofore been excluded from its operation. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Many Indian bills were approved by 
the committee and passed the House. 
All are important to the Indian tribes 
they relate to or affect. Three are im- 
portant enough to mention here. Oné is 
H.R. 8587, which provides for the equal- 
ization of allotments on the Agua Cali- 
ente Reservation in California. The 
problem of finding an effective way of 
securing a reasonable degree of equaliza- 
tion among those to whom full allot- 
ments have not already been made, with- 
out parceling out certain lands which 
the band wants to retain in tribal own- 
ership, has been troublesome for a long 
time. It is a real accomplishment to 
have this problem satisfactorily resolved. 

The second is H.R. 6128 which pro- 
vides for division of the tribal assets of 
the Catawba Indian Tribe of South Caro- 
lina among its enrolled members. This 
bill provides for the closing of the mem- 
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bership roll and for terminating Federal 
services to the Catawba Indians. 

The third bill, H.R. 2722, provides for 
the final disposition of the affairs of the 
Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma, a 
matter which has been pending since 
1906. The bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of a corporation or a founda- 
tion which will handle the sale of certain 
lands, distribution of per capita funds, 
and the management of mineral 
interests, 

MINES AND MINING 

In the field of mines and mining, the 
committee approved several important 
measures. One was the coal research 
and development. bill which had. as its 
objective encouraging and stimulating 
the production and conservation of coal 
in the United States through research 
and development. It would have created 
a Coal Research and Development Com- 
mission as an independent agency to ad- 
minister this research and development 
program. Unfortunately, the bill was 
pocket-vetoed by the President, although 
it had passed both Houses by very sub- 
stantial majorities. 

Another is House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 177, declaring that it is in the na- 
tional interest to maintain a sound and 
stable domestic mining and mineral in- 
dustry without critical dependence on 
foreign sources. It calls for reviews of 
existing agency programs with a view 
toward using them more effectively to 


increase production. and employment in . 


the critically depressed mining and min- 
eral industries of the country. The resd- 


lution points out that further delays in . 


recovery would cause irreparable damage 


to mining and mineral properties, waste - 


of human and natural. resources and 
loss of productive capacity, and would 
have a depressing effect upon the na- 
tional economy and threaten national 
security. 

The hearings on the resolution made 
clear the precarious state of important 
segments of our domestic mining and 
mineral industries. Among the causes of 
the current condition are the adminis- 
tration of Government purchases, con- 
tracts, loans, grants, teehnical assist- 
ance, and barter—all or many of which 
have ectly or indirectly caused ab- 
normal stimulation of foreign develop- 
ment. 

During the consideration of the reso- 
lution, there was discussion of the extent 
to which Government might reasonably 
go in assisting in the increased produc- 
tion and employment in the mining in- 
dustry. The resolution establishes as a 
present goal more effective use by the 
executive agencies of their existing 
authorizations to protect the critically 
depressed domestic industries and to 
provide Increased production and em- 
ployment. None of the requested reviews 
or studies would be aimed at increAsing 
production or employment beyond a 
prud economic limit with due con- 
sideration to the public interest. 

The committee also approved, and the 
Congress passed, H.R. 6939 which in- 
creases the acreage in Alaska which may 


be held under coal lease by any one per- 


, 
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son or‘firm from 2,560 acres to 10,240 
acres or, in some circumstances, to 15,360 
acres. This puts Alaska on the same 
basis as other States. 

One other bill deserves mention. The 
committee approved S. 2181, to amend 
the Mineral Leasing Act. This bill pro- 
vides a means whereby bona fide and 
innocent purchasers of oil and gas lease- 
hold interests in public lands can be dis- 
missed from contests ht by the De- 
partment of the Interior for alleged vio- 
lations by prior leaseholders of acreage 
limitations. S. 2181 was enacted. 

FIELD HEARINGS DURING ADJOURNMENT 


In my opinion, proper performance by 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee of its mission requires its members 
to be familiar with the people and places 
under its jurisdiction and the local situa- 
tions that give rise to legislative matters 
referred to it. It is for this reason that 
I favor on-the-ground hearings and in- 
spections and have authorized several 
trips this fall for a number of special sub- 
committees. ; 

In connection with territorial and in- 
sular affairs, I have authorized a visit 
to the Pacific to include Guam and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific and com- 
prehensive hearings in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. I have authorized a 
special irrigation subcommittee to in- 
spect potential and existing reclamation 
projects in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin and in California. I have also au- 
thorized a special public lands subcom- 
mittee to hold hearings in Oregon and 
California on national park and public 
land matters. 





Recruitment of Agricultural Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an excellent statement on the proposed 
regulations of the Department of Labor 
pertaining to the recruitment of agri- 
cultural workers, prepared by Mr. Nor- 
man O. Nilsen, Commissioner of Labor 
of the State of Oregon, which was pre- 
sented in his behalf by the Honorable 
Enitu Green, U.S. Representative, Third 
Congressional District, State of Oregon. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF NoRMAN O. NILSEN, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF LABOR, STATE OF OREGON, PRE- 
SENTED By Hon. EvirH GREEN, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, 





SEPTEMBER 10 AND 11, 1959, WASHINGTON, 
» D.C., PERTAINING TO AMENDMENTS TO INTER- 

STATE RECRUITMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 

WorRKERS AND PLACEMENT POLICY 

Before discussing whether conditions war- 
rant the proposed regulations, it is well to 
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remember that the agricultural industry has - 
literally no investment in the public em- 
ployment services of the various States. 
The farm placement activities of these serv- 
ices are financed exclusively by industries 
covered by unemployment compensation 
acts. Since agriculture not covered, it 
makes no dollar contribution. The activi- 
ties of the services do not receive money from 
general taxation:and therefore do not make 
even an indirect contribution. 

I am not objecting to this system, neces- 
sarily, but I do believe that it becomes more’ 
imperative that the farm placement activi- 
ties use care and diligence to prevent the 
undermining of agricultural labor conditions. 
In the nature of things, if the agricultural 
industry were supplyng any of the funds 
which support farm placement activities a 
case might be advanced for allegiance to the 
immediate or special interests of the agri- 
cultural employers. At least, they would 
earn a large voice in how their contributions 
were spent. Under the circumstances, how- 


“ever, we are all.on an equal footing in mak- 


ing recommendations as to the activities of 
the farm placement servce, regardless of 
whether or not we are connected with the 
agricultural industry. 

Patently, under these circumstances, there 
can be no excuse for any activity which fails 
to accord minimum standards of fair job 
placement, housing and wages of workers 
supplied interstate through the farm place- 
ment activities of the public employment 
services of this country. 

The major justification for the proposed 
regulations, however, are the conditions suf- 
fered by many of this country’s migratory 
farm workers—conditions which Government 
should not countenance at all, let alone con- 
duct itself in such a way as might encourage 
such conditions. There is incontrovertible 
evidence of the existence of these conditions 
but they should be reviewed briefly at this 
time. 

We in; Oregon have made an exceptionally 
close study of their existence and can cite 
them, chapter and verse. However, every 
State in which any study has been made has 
found conditions similar, or worse, to those 
found in the State of Oregon. A number of 
State agencies, at the request of a State leg- 
islative interim study committee, conducted 
the extensive survey in 1958 which led to the 
accumulation of a mountain of information 
on conditions in Oregon. The bureau of 
labor interviewed over .1,200 migrants in a 
scientific sampling of this State’s sizable mi- 
grant population. In doing so, staff’ mem- 
bers of my department worked long hours, 
7 days a week, during .many weeks—-they 
lived with the migrants, worked in the fields 
with them and sought them out wherever 
they were—in the camps, in the flelds, even 
in the railroad jungles and the taverns if 
that was where they were. Other agencies 
took assignments related to their jurisdic- 
tion. 


In Oregon the public employment service 
is not under the bureau of labor. This sepa- 
rate department, therefore, had a different 
assignment from ours. The State employ- 
ment service interviewed over 4,000 growers 
with respect to their problems and their 
viewpoint. The welfare department talked 
to all of the migrant applicants for aid dur- 
ing a 2-month period throughout the State. 
The board of health interviewed 2,000 mi- 
grants relative to their health and checked 
the sanitation of a large number of camps 
and fields. The.industrial accident com- 
mission checked over 500 trucks and buses 
for safety. 

The following comments relate in very 
brief form the findings of these agencies per- 
tinent to the three major areas treated by 
the regulations proposed by the Secretary of 
Labor at this hearing: 
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HOUSING—TITLE 20, CHAPTER V, 
SECTION 602.9 (D) 

The Oregon State Board of Health reported 
that over one-quarter of all migrant housing 
facilities in their survey sample were in a 
condition, or of a type, which were so un- 
satisfactory as to be menaces to the public 
health of the State of Oregon. The board of 
health, moreover, showed that many, many 
more than one-quarter of the facilities were 
unsatisfactory in ome respect or another, 
conditions which also would be considered 
as unhealthful. 

The Bureau of Labor found in one county, 
for example, 14 percent of the migrant popu- 
lation had no shelter other than bedding 
rolis, tarp and stick arrangements, or per- 
sonal automobiles. ‘This 14 percent included 
many family groups, and the total migrant 
population at the time in this county ex- 
ceeded 3,000. This same county housed 
nearly one-quarter of their migrant popu- 
lation in tents, some of which were large 
platform tents, but many of which were 
ordinary camping equipment. 

The Bureau of Labor found throughout 
the State that a one-room cabin was the 
typical situation for a family, or for three or 
four single migrants. Of those family heads 
and singles in buildings of one kind or an- 
other in our survey sample, 75 percent were 
in one-room cabins; 65 percent of the fam- 
ilies were in one-room cabins. We found 
these families, approximately 650 rooms, or 
an average of 4.7 people per room. 

We took no average measurement informa- 
tion.on the size of the cabins, but anyone 
familiar with migrant housing knows that 
the cabins are extremely small. In this one 
room the parents eat and sleep, feed and bed 
their children, entertain their friends, store 
their belongings, and breed and bear more 
children, 

Aithough the Oregon Board of Health sur- 
vey, even more than the Bureau of Labor 
survey, contains conclusive information, the 
Oregon State Employment Service survey 
adds insight into the economic context upon 
which we must focus some attention. 

One thousand and seventeen farm opera- 
tors with migrant housing answered an em- 
pioyment service question which showed 
that only 15.5 percent of their family units, 
and 14.6 percent of their barrack units, have 
been constructed since 1952. There is con- 
siderable doubt that the percentage is as 
high with respect to the proportion of work- 
ers accommodated- The only: figure avail- 
eble on proportion of workers accommodated 
was on. the barrack type. Of the barrack 
units built since 1952 (14.6 percent of the 
total barracks), only 63 percent of the total 

capacity was accommodated. (Tables 

XVII and XVIII, 1956 Farm Operator Survey, 
Oregon State Employment Service.) 

These statistics are dramatized by the 


grant housing was between 10 and 14 years 
{table XX). With 85 percent of the present 
housing units already over 7 years old, it is 


Furthermore, of the 4,273 farm operators 
reporting (1,017 of whom had some housing) ; 
= were planning any expansion (table 

Since this is the housing situation, it 
would appear unjustifiable for a Federal 


_ agency to sanction importation of workers 


State without somie prior investiga- > 


into a 
Miata Wes adequacy of. the housen. it 
such a substantial of the housing 


w proportion 
is Of ® quality below decent standards, it is 


more than that a substantial pr - 
Hkely a 


have hous- 
Se 


be in- . 
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ers have accommodations which would meet 
any standards likely to be set. It is, how- 
ever, the minority of the growers about whom 
we must concern ourselves, and it is that 
unfortunately sizable minority who should 
not receive the benefit of farm placement 
service activity until some Epgeevemnes is 
shown in their housing. 


PREVAILING WAGES—-TITLE 20, CHAPTER V, 
SECTION 602.9(C) 


In our survey of the migrant in Oregon 
in the early part of the 1958 season, the Bu- 
reau of Labor found the avérage weekly 
earnings of the male migrant to be $32.36 
per week. This figure was corroborated by 
the Oregon State Employment Service study 
of payroll and man-day figures supplied by 
the growers themselves. The grower figures 
reflected average pay per man-day as being 
$5.37 in the year 1957 for all seasonal farm 
workers. The low level of earnings of the 
individual cannot be ignored, even though 
the earnings of a total family, often cited, 
might reasonably support them if they were 
able to earn consistently. In our survey we 
found the average family earnings to be 
$80.36 during the season. 

The regulations of the Secretary of Labor 
take on particular importance for the State 
of Oregon if we are to maintain the standards 
Wwe now have, inadequate as they are. Farm 
earnings in Oregon are among the best in the 
country. In view of the extremely low level 
of actual earnings, however, we certainly 
should not permit Government funds to be 
used in such a way as might undermine wage 
standards already lower than necessary to 
maintain a minimum decent standard of 
living. 

AVAILABILITY OF LOCAL WORKERS—TITLE 20, 

CHAPTER V, SECTION 602.9 (A) AND (B) 


The problem of assuring local workers of 
employment opportunities before clearing an 
order for out-of-State workers requires con- 
sideration of several basic problems and con- 
cepts. The most prominent basic concept 
involves the theoretical benefit to the work- 
ers of improved wages and conditions in 
their local area as a shortage of workers 
improves their competitive situation. The 
automatic brake on any runaway effect of 
such a local shortage is normally that as 
wages and conditions improve, outside labor 
is attracted to that area. 

These homely statements apply more to 
industry than to agriculture, however, be- 
cause heretofore some agricultural industry 
recruiting practices have prevented agricul- 
tural wages and conditions from keeping 
pace even relatively, with industry. The 
agricultural industry has demanded that 
Government supply more workers to meet 
labor shortages, instead of improving wages 
and conditions to attract more workers. 


While I am not desirous of hurting the 
agricultural industry, nor of shutting off 
services to the industry, nor of promoting 
sudden changes in the patterns of which I 
complain, I am certainly in accord with al- 
lowing basic economic forces to help the 
situation. Supplying outside labor when not 
absolutely essential to prevent grievous loss 
to the agricultural industry acts as & re- 
straint on basic economic forces to the detri- 
ment of the wages and conditions. 


By being overanxious to supply foreign 
labor to the Nation’s large farms, we have 
allowed a vampire bat to feast at the expense 
or our migrant and seasonal farmworkers. 
The net result in the Western States is that 
we have two tidal waves of workers flooding 
over the areas. The Mexican nationals have 
been moved into the Southwestern States 


. and then into California in such numbers 


that local farmworkers have not been in much 
demand, and in such numbers that it could 
not help but have a deleterious effect on 


' Wages and conditions which would have im- 


proved more under normal economic circum- 
stances. As the foreign tidal wave grew, the 
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domestic lahor which normally lived in those 
areas or normally served those areas was 
forced to run to the North in search of a 
better competitive situation. As these do- 
mestic migrants moved North more and more 
pressures -were placed on the competitive, 
situation of local-farm labor in Oregon and 
other States deleterious effect of this second 


tidal wave of displaced domestic workers has: 


further worked to limit improvement in 
farmwork conditions. 

This statement does not propose to turn 
back the clock. The Nation must work itself 
out of this situation carefully, responsibly, 
and gradually in order not to do an injustice 
to either our workers or economy. None- 
theless, the Secretary of Labor must be sup- 
ported in the promulgation of such regula- 
tions as are here proposed which will act to 
curb unnecessary recruiting of outside labor. 

Even while avoiding irreparable harm to 
the agricultural industry, there must still 
be sufficient pressure maintained on the in- 
dustry to cause it to more «energetically seek 
answers to the problems of its employees. In 
any event, Government funds.should not be 
spent in such a manner as to relieve the 
industry of the responsibility and the need 
for seeking such answers. 


CONCLUSION ° 


To all thinking persons of good conscience, 
it must be apparent that there is an illness 
in American ec6nomic and social life result- 
ing from the conditions under which our 
migrant farmworkers live and work. The 
agricultural industry, perhaps through no 
fault of its own, has not been able to solve 
even the uppermost of these problems. Since 
migrants, either individually or collectively, 
are not in a position to defend their own in- 
terests, and since we cannot realistically 
expect the industry to make any more sub- 
stantial progress than it has in the past, it is 
incumbent upon Government to provide the 
necessary minimum protections for these 
citizens: and fellow human beings in our 
country. 

The case is so strong for the regulations 
as proposed by the Secretary of Labor that 
it is clear that they do not go far enough. 
How can _anyone argue for the expenditure 
of public funds to bring workers to an em- 
ployer who is not able, or will not, provide 
a minimum standard of decency, either 
through sufficient wages to maintain such 
a@ standard or through a combination of 
wages and housing facilities which would 
assure such a standard? There can be no 
reason why the various State employment 
services, supported as they are by the Ped- 
eral dollar, should be permitted to dispatch 
to any farm employer, any labor, interstate 
or intrastate, if the housing of that em- 
ployer does not meet minimum standards 
of sanitation, or if the working conditions 
and wages provided by that farmer undercut 
the genrieral level in the area. 

Actually, the proposed regulations will not 
maks a substantial contribution to the prog- 
ress of the domestic migrant worker, but 
they are important in any event. Substan- 
tial progress remains to be made and should 
be made through legislative and commu- 
nity approaches to the problem, preferably 
supported or even led by the agricultural 
industry. At the administrative level, how- 
ever, certainly these regulations as proposed 
are the very least that we in this country 
should expect of a public official with the 
power and responsibility conferred by 
statute upon the U.S. Secretary of Labor. 

This is all the more true because the stand- 
ards under the pepposes regulations will re- 
main in’ most States fixed at a level con- 
siderably below the level guaranteed by con- 
tract to the foreign nationals we import to 
the competitive ‘disadvantage of our own - 
workers. 

It has been a privilege for my. testimony 
urging adoption of the regulations to be 
entered in the record at this most im- 
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portant hearing by the Honorable Epirn 
GReEEN of the Third Congressional District in 
Oregon. I trust that the results of this 
hearing will be a further indication that we 
are belatedly recognizing cur responsibility 
as a Nation to provide minimum levels of 
protection for our farmworker fellow 
citizens. 





Is Tight Money the Only Way To Fight 
Inflation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the ist 
session of the 86th Congress might well 
be called an educational session in the 
area of economic policy—educational 
for the Members of Congress, for the 
American people, and perhaps even for 
the members of the executive branch. 

There has been much serious thought 
and serious discussion devoted this year 
by many Members. of the House and 
Senate to our economic problems and our 
economic future. 

Unfortunately, most-of our serious dis- 
cussions of economics have been over- 
shadowed by repeated political charges 
against the majority party of budget 
busting, heavy spending, and fiscal ir- 
responsibility—charges which cannot be 
substantiated because they are not true, 
and charges which, whatever their 
imagined political value, have contrib- 
uted nothing but confusion to honest ef- 
forts to solve the real.econbmic prob- 
lems our Nation faces. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I am sure that 
the American people have not been 
fooled and will not be fooled by such po- 
litical shouting, which is intended to di- 
vert attention from serious discussion of 
our real economic problems—how to 
maintain a strong and growing America, 
with maximum employment and sus- 
— economic growth; without infla- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the political 
crying towels will be thrown away after 
this session, and that in the second ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress we will come 
to grips with reality, forget the slogans, 
and get down to the serious business— 
on both sides of the aisle—of developing 
sound economic policies which strength- 
en instead of weaken the United States. 

In this connection, I submit for the 
Recorp the following article which I have 
_ prepared for Commonweal maga- 


Is TicHtT MONEY THE ONLY Way To FicutT 
INFLATION? 


(By Henry 8S. Revss) : 

A few days short. of adjournment, the 
Democratic Congress handed the Republican 
administration one of its few defeats of the 
1959 session. 
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money and Andrew Mellon; the Democrats’ 
instincts were with adequate money and 
Andrew Jackson. The larger question behind 
the controvegsy over the 444 percent inter- 
est ceiling—the question of how best to fight 
inflation—has not been explored, either by 
the administration or by Congress. 

During the debate, Democrats pointed out 
that refusal to lift the 4% percent ceiling 
would entail no disastrous consequences fer 
Treasury financing. No Treasury obligations 
of more than 5-year maturity come due un- 
til November 15, 1960. Refunding—the is- 
suing of new securities to replace those that 
come due before then—can proceed without 
reference to any interest ceiling. By No- 
vember 15, 1960, Democrats hope that inter- 
est rates will be lower and that the Treasury 
will be able to sell obligations for less than 
4, percent. 

Meanwhile, why permit the Treasury to 
saddle generations of future taxpayers with 
issues of 30-year U.S. bonds at 5 or 6 per- 
cent interest? For the next year, refunding 
operations can just as well be handled by 
issuing securities of 5 years or less, followed 
by their refunding at lower rates. 

WHY PAY MORE LONGER? 


In short, Democrats argue that if the tax- 
payers are to pay more than 4% percent on 
Government borrowings, it is better to pay 
it on shorter term obligations than to be 
stuck with high interest payments for 10, 
20, 30, or 40 years. 

The dust has partly settled on the inter- 
est ceiling issue for the moment. But the 
question remains: Is the administration’s 
method of fighting inflation—tight money 
and high interest rates—the way to do it? 

High interest rates have been brought 
about in several ways. On numerous oc- 
casions the Treasury has put a higher in- 
terest coupon on a new issue than the mar- 
ket required. Then, too, the Federal Reserve 
has repeatedly raised rediscount rates—the 
rate which Federal Reserve banks charge 
member banks for loans it makes to them. 
Most important of all, the increase in the 
money supply from 1954 to 1958 was held 
down to 6.6 percent, compared with a 21.6 


percent increase in gross national product . 


during this same period. 

Sometimes the administration tries to es- 
cape responsibility for high interest rates, 
asserting that these rates are simply the re- 
sult of “supply and demand” for money. 
But this argument overlooks the fact that 
the administration controls the supply of 
money through its power to create bank 
reserves, and controls a good part of the 
demand for money through the borrowing 
and credit activities of the Government. 


FISCAL POLICY IS BETTER 


Critics of administration economic policy 
argue that a one-track -tight-money policy 
is far inferior to fiscal policy—the expendi- 
ture and taxing policy of the Government— 
as @ means of. fighting demand inflation. A 
tight-money .policy, say these critics, retards 
economic growth, and it fails to make con- 
tact at all with some of the most disturbing 
actual price rises, where the trouble is not 
primarily excessive demand but interference 
on the supply side. 

Let us look at the first proposition: that a 
policy of extreme monetary tightness is un- 
desirable, and that better anti-inflationary 
results, with less damage to the overall econ- 
omy, can be obtained by a policy of fiscal 
tightness. 

Monetary festraints operate by raising in- 
terest rates. By making it more expensive 
to borrow, this discourages activities which 
are most easily discouraged by high interest 
rates. In the main, these are activities, both 
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@ $10,000 FHA mortgage at 4 percent in- 
terest could be paid off over 25 years at a 
total cost of $15,840 (of which interest was 
$5,840). In 1959, the same mortgage, now at 
5% percent, would cost $18,000 to pay off (of 
which interest is $8,000). The extra $2,160 
would have bought another bedroom and 
bath. 

Capital expenditures in new plant and 
equipment—particularly by small  busi- 
nesses—are likewise sensitive to high interest 
rates, and are likely to be curtailed. 

HALTS LOCAL PROGRAM 


On the public side, State and local public 
works program—vitally needed _ schools, 
highways, hospitals—are stretched out, or cut 
out, because of higher interest rates. 

The dangerous effects of all this, on em- 
ployment, on growth, on meeting national 
needs, are obvious. 

But one may ask, Doesn’t tight money re- 
strain consumer spending as well as capital 
spending? All the evidence is that high in- 
terest rates restrain consumer spending only 
in a marginal way. Today’s interest rates 
are the highest in a generation. Yet con- 
sumer spending is at an alltime record high. 
If interest rates go up, downpayments are 
reduced, the period of installments strung 
out from here to eternity, and few install- 
ment purchasers ever know the difference. 

Nor do consumers tend to increase their 
savings substantially when interest rates rise. 
Today, for example, the overall percentage 
of consumer savings has not expanded despite 
record-breaking interest rates. 


INVESTMENT, GROWTH SUFFER 


The administration’s obsession with mone- 
tary restraints, therefore, fights inflation at 
the expense of investment and national 
growth. 

During 1947-52, with a policy of adequate 
money, but fiscal tightness, resulting in a 
budget surplus of $12.4 billion, our growth 
was at the healthy rate of 4% percent a 
year. During 1953-58, a period of tight 
money, but loose fiscal policies, resulting in 
a deficit of $8.5 billion, our growth rate de- 
clined to around 2 percent a year. (Com- 
pare this with the 5- to 6-percent growth 
rate achieved during the same period in 
Western Europe and the 8 to 10 percent 
achieved in the Soviet Union.) 

Besides slowing our rate of growth, the 
administration’s combination of tight money 
and loose fiscal policies has reduced the man- 
agement of the national debt to a shambles. 
Higher and higher interest rates have meant 
lower and lower market prices for outstand- 
ing U.S. securities. This is the largest sin- 
gle factor causing the present crisis in man- 
aging our $290 billion national debt. 

If price stability, economic growth, and a 
well-managed national debt are primary ob- 
jectives of national policy (as they should 
be), then there is a strong case for abandon- 
ing the administration’s tight money, fiscal 
laxity policy and substituting a policy of 
fiscal tightness and adequate money. A look 
at next year’s budget can give us the outline 
of such a changed policy. 

BUDGET CAN SHOW SURPLUS 


If the present recovery continues, there is 
no reason why the budget to be cubmitted in 
January of 1960 cannot adequately provide 
for the Nation’s needs and still show a sur- 
plus of $2 to $3 billion. If fat and waste are 
trimmed from the budget, particularly in the 
defense and farm programs, expenditures 
need not run substantially above the pres- 
ent year’s $77 billion level. If the tempta-~ 
tion is resisted fo suppdrt a vote-catching 
election year tax reduction, present prospects 
are for a surplus of several billions. 

The surplus: could and should be in- 

to $5 billion—by plugging 
some of the large in our tax struc- 
ture: the oil depletion allowance, failure to 
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report dividend and interest payments, and 
excessive entertainment deductions, for 
example. 

A substantial Federal surplus would in it- 
self go far to bring an end to the- present 
tight-money, high-interest, growth-discour- 
aging position. The surplus could be used to 
retire some of the national debt. Banks and 
other lenders could use the funds thus ob- 
tained to make needed loans both to the pri- 
vate sector of the economy and to State and 
local governments. With credit more avail- 
able, interest rates would go down. Growth 
would be spurred, and the national debt made 
more manageable. 


UPGRADING FISCAL POLICY 


Happily, there are signs that forces in both 
the administration and Congress are begin- 
ning to see the advisability of downgrading 
monetary policy and upgrading fiscal policy 
as @ method of combating demand inflation. 

Henry Wallick, just appointed to the Presi- 
aent’s Council of Economic Advisers, had 
this to say at the Twenty-ninth Alumni Con- 
ference of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Michigan, on May 9, 
1959: “The combination of fiscal-monetary 
policy that I envisage here is one of the 
surplus in the budget—you might call it a 
‘firm’ budget policy—and, with a budget 
surplus, a relatively more relaxed monetary 
policy. This combination would favor 
growth because it means more saving and 
lower interest rates.” 

And Representative Wmsur D. Mrs, of 
Arkansas, the extremely hard-headed chair- 
man of the powerful House Ways and Means 
Committee, has scheduled a series of hear- 
ings between now and January for a thor- 
oughgoing overhaul of tax loopholes. 

But even if the emphasis shifts from 
monetary to fiscal policy as a means of fight- 
ing inflation, attention must still be given 
to those areas of price rises which seem to 
occur because of what happens on the side 
of supply, rather than because-of excess de- 
mand. 


LOOK AT ADMINISTERED PRICES 


The administration has virtually closed its 
eyes to administered prices as an inflationary 
factor. Yet it is clear that the largest part 
of our cost-of-living increase in recent years 
is a direct result of the practice of key indus- 
tries, such as steel, autos and petroleum, to 
raise prices whether justified or not—a prac- 
tice which can be foisted on the public be- 
cause such industries are dominated by a 
few companies and a few men, and every- 
body goes along for the ride to higher profits. 

There must be vigorous enforcement of 
the antitrust laws to halt interlocking col- 
lusion against the public interest by ad- 
ministered pricing. 

In addition, it is high time that the Gov- 
ernment began to perform its duty as the 
public’s fact-finder and educator in cases 
where industrywide price increases, and 
related wage increases, may tend to be infla- 
tionary. There is need, I think, for legisla- 
tion, such as that proposed by Senator 
JosrePH CLARK of Pennsylvania and myself, 
establishing Government machinery to give 
the people the facts on profits, wages, prices 
and productivity in controversies of vital 
national concern, such as the current steel 
strike. A truly informed public opinion can 
have a moderating effect at the bargaining 
table. 

Food prices to the consumer likewise con- 
tinue to rise, despite drastic reductions in 
the family farmgr’s income. And at the 
same time the Department of Agriculture 
budget goes up and up, while millions of 
farm folks leave the land. 


FARM PROGRAMS GONE SOUR 
Obviously, our farm programs have gone 
sour. Nearly everyone agrees that the piece- 
meal approach to the farm problem must 
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be replaced with a total overhaul of agricul- 
tural legislation, and for months Congress 
has awaited Secretary Benson’s new farm 
. e.”- But it has not comg, and vetoes 
have met the admittedly piecemeal efforts of 
Congress to lessen the problem. 

Perhaps the Brannan plan is a term in 
disrepute. But having seen the agriculture 
experts and the farm organizations and 
farmers themselves unable to come up with 
a golution, I am willing to try almost any- 
thing different from what we have now. For 
why shouldn’t food prices reflect what is 
happening in our farm economy, so that 
the consumer benefits from lower prices? 
And why shouldn’t the family farmer who 
follows sound agricultural and conservation 
practices get direct help if he needs it” It 
could hardly cost more than the existing 
mess. 

The cost of hospital and medical care is 
another area of major concern. Short supply, 
as well as increased demand, makes health 
care a fast climbing item of family expense, 
and our expanding, longer living population 
only adds to the problem. Increased research 
activity, which the Government has helped 
to spur and which we clearly need, may add 
to the shortage of practicing physicians. 
Moreover, present population growth (3 
million a year) surpasses current projections 
of the rate of increase in medical school en- 
rollment or in number of physicians. And 
shortages already exist in many specialized 
areas of medicine, not to mention nursing 
and related health-care occupations. 

To keep the cost of health care from sky- 
rocketing further, we need more doctors, 
more nurses, more hospital facilities, more 
training facilities, more nursing homes, and 
more research. And initially, we need more 
planning and coordination of private and 
public effort to attack the needs. 


SLOGANS DON’T SOLVE PROBLEM 


If, therefore, we are going to face our 
economic future at all, we must face it 
honestly, head on, and in its many aspects. 
Coupled slogans can, of course, fool the pub- 
lic (as well as the slogan writers), but they 
seldom serve the public interest. It is hardly 
the answer to shout repeatedly, as the ad- 
ministration does, that it is against inflation 
and against spending. I know no one in 
Congress (and few outside it) who is for 
inflation, Democrat or Republican. 

Of course there’s room to argue how much 
to spend on what—and the public should 
know that the issue between Democrats and 
Republicans is not one of spending or not 
spending, but whether what we spend is 
meeting the priorities of our national needs 
and whether the taxpayer is getting his 
money’s worth. 


On the one hand, the President’s de- 
fense, agriculture, or foreign aid budgets 
are not sacred cows; automatically beyond 
criticism. Nor, on the other hand, are such 
congressionally approved programs as urban 
renewal, housing, water’ pollution control, 
hospital construction, and medical research 
to be considered beyond the needs or capabil- 
ities of the United States just because the 
Budget Bureau doesn’t like them. 


LET’S OPEN BOTH EYES 


The economy of the United States must 
be strong if we are to méet the worldwide 
challenge of international communism and 
still take care of our pressing domestic needs. 
This means sustained economic growth, 
maximum employment, and price stability. 
The present administration’s policies have 
falien short on all counts, and the heart of 
the problem is in the administration’s one- 
eyed view of inflation as the only evil, and of 
tight money as the only answer. ; 

If we can only open the other eye, and get 
some depth perception, we will find there is 
more than one road leading away from in- 
filation and toward growth and stability. 
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Arctic Study Lags 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Anchorage Times of August 31, 
1959, entitled “Arctic Study Lags.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Arctic Stupy Lacs 

Alaskans can serve the Nation by launch- 
ing an all-out effort to win better under- 
standing of the importance and significance 
of the Arctic Health Research Center in 
Anchorage. 

The program conducted by scientists under 
this Federal agency is of more than ordinary 
importance, Its purpose is to find solu- 
tions to the problems that make strategic 
and economic operations difficult in the cold 
weather areas of the far north. 

National leaders at Washington have failed 
to understand this. They have been nig- 
gardly in allocating funds to support and 
expand the program. Congress, too, has 
shown misunderstanding and misconception 
of the program by deleting from appropria- 
tion bills some of the funds that have been 
requested. 

It behooves all Alaskans, through their po- 
litical and civic organizations, to sponsor an 
educational program that will lead to de- 
cisions in Washington that are in accord with 
the national interests. 

During recent years the research programs 
have been shrinking instead of expanding. 
Work has had to be curtailed on studies of 
the factors that make man and animals 
adaptable to cold weather. 

Pacilities have been closed down, instead 
of expanded, in connection with efforts to 
discover efficient methods for the disposal 
of human wastes in permafrost areas. 

The Nation is not carrying forward as it 
should scientific investigations into the 
diseases related to unhealthy environments 
such as diarrhea and dysenteries. 

Even the methods for operating septic 
tanks in mid-latitudes of Alaska, from An- 
chorage northward, need improvement. 
More efficient operating procedures can be 
found only by study. 

These are some of the fields of study in 
which the Arctic Health Research Center 
operates. It is one of the few Federal ageri- 
cies concerned with Arctic investigations 
and should be a major operation instead of 
@ small one. 

Russia is far ahead of the United States 
in Arctic research. _The Soviets have devel- 
oped grains that grow in the Arctic. They 
are operating farflung outposts on the polar 
icecap that outnumber the U.S. activities 
in that field. They have built large cities 
in the far north while in Alaska the United 
States is still trying to make the first be- 
ginnings. 

The study of problems pertaining to man’s 
adaptability to cold, the building of ade- 
quate sanitation facilities and the elimina- 
tion of diseases, is a basic need for the 
northward movement of civilization that 
marks this era. 

Discoveries made by the scientists could 
have strategic value in that the movements 
and operations of men and weapons might 
be more efficient, more dependable and less 
costly. Long-range benefits would be ‘«addi- 
tional dividends in enabling man to bring 
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to human use many of the. resources in 
areas now considered almost uninhabitable. 

The importance of Arctic research should 
be made known by the State chamber of 
commerce. It would be appropriate as a 
special project of the Anchorage chamber. 
Civic groups would find informational ad- 
dresses by participants in the research pro- 
gram of great interest. , 

This subject is too important to leave to 
the whims and fancies of national leaders 
who are distant and often uninformed on 
the problems of the northern areas. 
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Record of Committee on Public Works in 
the 86th Congress, Ist Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following summary of public works leg- 
islation reported by the Committee on 
Public Works during the Ist session of 
the 86th Congress: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Committee on Public Works had 
430 bills referred to it during the ist 
session of the 86th Congress. ‘These 
dealt with such subjects as navigation 
improvements, flood control, water pol- 
lution, beach erosion, highways, bridges, 
public buildings, land conveyances, and 
water supplies. 

The committee acted upon 100 river 
and harbor, flood control, and water- 
shed resolutions proposed by individual 
Members of Congress, which require only 
committee action. The civil works 
resolutions authorized review survey 
studies by the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, that will ulti- 
mately result in project reports sub- 
mitted to Congress if the projects are 
found feasible and are approved by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, the Chief of Engineers, and the 
Secretary of the Army. The watershed 
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resolutions were acted upon pursuant to 
the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act—Public Law 566, 83d 
Congress, as amended by Public Law 
1018, 84th Congress—which requires 
watershed projects having more than 
4,000 acre-feet of total capacity to be 
approved by the Committee on Public 
Works. , 

The committee studied and gave par- 
ticular attention to the needs of every 
section of the country in reporting the 
omnibus river and harbor and flood con- 
trol bill of 1959, believing that continu- 
ing conservation and control of the Na- 
tion’s water resources is necessary and 
desirable. The committee found it 
necessary, too, to enact emergency legis- 
lation to continue the interstate program 
on a reasonably uniform schedule, to 
prevent the economic disadvantages 
which would result from drastic fluctua- 
tions in the level of the program. 

The formal opening of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway on June 26, 1959, marked 
the beginning of the last phase of one of 
the most tremendous projects ever to 
affect the economy of the United States 
and the Midwest in particular. In order 
to utilize the seaway to its full capacity, 


other concomitant projects &re neces- - 


sary. One is the deepening of the con- 
necting channels in the Great Lakes to 
depths commensurate with the seaway. 
The other is the deepening of the major 
harbors to accommodate the shipping 
which will be able to use the seaway and 
the connecting channels. Deepening of 
the connecting channels has been au- 
thorized. Deepening of several of ‘me 
major harbors on the Great Lakes is 


‘authorized in projects included in the 


1959 Rivers and Harbors and Flood Con- 
trol Act. 

For many years there has been need for 
a law to provide continuing and perma- 
nent authority for carrying out a pro- 
gram for the repair, remodeling, im- 
proving and construction of public 
buildings in communities throughout the 
Nation at the least pessible cost. A 
patchwork of laws going back to 1870 
and regulations drawn under emergency 
conditions of depressions and wars 
hindered the orderly planning and con- 


Bills and resolutions enacted into law 
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struction of public buildings. The Pub- 
lic Buildings Act of 1959, which origi- 
nated in the Committee on Public 
Works, abolished many obsolete laws 
and will provide a much-needed basis 
for the planning and construction of 
public buildings in the future. 

The committee again held extensive 
hearings on legislation to authorize the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to finance 
needed additions to its power system by 
the issuance of revenue bonds. The 
House and Senate approved the legisla- 
tion and it became a public law on 
August 6, 1959. 

One of the most important measures 
acted upon by the committee in this ses- 
sion was the bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to increase 
the authorization of funds for construc- 
tion of sewage-treatment plants. The 
bill passed the-House and Senate and is 
awaiting conference action. 

Following action on the 1959 Highway 
Act, a special subcommittee on the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program was appointed 
to study policies, procedures, and prac- 
tices involved in the administration of 
the rvad program. The investigation 
was deemed necessary and desirable in 
the light of numerous serious complaints 
about the program from many sources 
during committee hearings and floor de- 
bate on the bill providing an additional 
increase in the Federal gasoline tax. 
The initial phase of the subcommittee’s 
activity will be deyoted primarily to in- 
tensive investigative work by the staff. 
Public hearings will follow, possibly early 
in the next session. 

I have had splendid cooperation and 
invaluable aid from all committee mem- 
bers. I am grateful to Representatives 
GEORGE H. FALLON, CLirrorp Davis, JOHN 
A, BLATNIK, RoBert E. JONES, and Frank 
E. Smrtu, who served so ably as subcom- 
mittee chairmen. The committee is for- 
tunate in having an efficient, hard-work- 
ing staff of experienced persons, and I 
commend them for innumerable tasks 
well done. 

Following is a summary of the bills and 
resoluticns acted upon by the commit- 
tee in the first session: 


Date 
approved 


Title 





Authorizing sale of certain lands at Table Rock 
Dam and Reservoir project, Missouri, to 
of Missouri 


State of M s 
8,1959 | Amending the act establishing a study commis- 
sion on certain river basins in the State of 
‘exas. 
Plaque in honor of Hon. Sam D. MeReynolds 
on site of Chickamauga Dam. 
President Adams Parkway, study of feasibility. 
Designetne dam acrsss Lampasas River, Tex., 
as Stillhouse Hollow Dam, 
Dyberry. Dam and Reservoir, 
Lackawaxen River Pa., as the Gen. 
Edgar Jadwin Dam and Reservoir. 


Tuly - 6, 1959 Ww. i ME ens Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1959. 
to in eo ee od do.......} National Cultural Center Act, amend re dispo- 
Aug. 25, 1959 dam and reservoir on Pound River, sition of donated funds. 
: Va., as the John W. Flannagan. Dam and 1473 | Sept. 22, 1960 | Sale of certain land to First Baptist Church of 
' mouth, Mass. 
July 17,1959 @. 9362 }.....do..-._.. Sunraunes of land at John Day lock and dam 
to city of Arlington, Oreg. E 
Sept. 9, 1950 H.R, 968 | Sept. 9, 1959 of channel ‘to Port Mansfield, 
: Aug. 25, 1959 (ss. 962) (S. 962 included in H.R. 968 by Senate 
amendment.) 
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Bills passed by the House and pending in Senate committee 





Bill No. | Passed House Title 
Ben wlio tbl in teiniiitnlttgiiaial nats ae a at 
H.R, 1 | Mar. 13,1950 | Lake Michigan, diversion of water into Dlinois Water- a5. ae 4 
way. : SP | ISS 4a 5.00. .<ccaph 
H.R. 7634 | July 16,1959 | River and harbor and flood control omnibus bill, 1959. | 
H.R. 7808 | 





July 8, 1959 | Designating new lock on St. Marys River at Sault Ste. 
Marie, sich., as the John A. Blatnik lock. 














| Bill No. | Passed House 





Title 


EE 





Sept. 9,1959 | Rail transit crossing across Bay of San Francisco, 
Public wharf in Waukegan Harbor, Ill., Waukegan Port 


District. 


H.R. 5349 Sept. 14, 1959 Converyies of certain real property to Orange County, 


alif. 


aI [i eee 


ee 


Bills reported by the committee and pending on House Calendar 


Bill No, | Reported from 


committee 





Be eee 
H.R, 8347 











Passed House 


Bill No. 








H.R. 3610 | June 9, 1959 


Sept. 5,1959 | National wildlife refuge at Jackson lock and dam, Alabama. 








Title 














Title 











Bills approved by House and Senate and awaiting conference action 


- 
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Federal Water Pollution Act, amendment to sec. 6 re sewage treatment plant construction grants. 


Bills approved by Senate and referred to committee 


Bill No. | Passed Senate 











cluded in H.R. 7634). 


There follows herewith a digest of the 
important legislation of national interest 
and effect handled by the committee: 
DIGEST OF FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 1959 

(PUBLIC LAW 86-342) 


Title I of the new law does the follow- 


(a) Amends section 108(b) of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956, as amend- 
ed, by decreasing the authorization for 
fiscal year 1961 by $500 million, from 
$2,500 million to $2,000 million. 

(b) Amends section 8 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1958, as amended, 
by approving the 1956 estimate of cost 
of completing the Interstate System as 
the basis for apportioning funds to the 
States for the fiscal year 1962. This 
estimate had previously been approved 
for the 1960 and 1961 fiscal years. 

(c) Authorizes an additional $2 mif#ion 
to be appropriated for parkways for the 
1960 fiscal year. 


(d) Directs the Secretary of Commerce. 


to make a study of the need for extension 
of the Interstate System in Alaska and 
Hawaii, and report to the Congress by 
January 14, 1960, with recommendations 
as to the approximate routes and mile- 
age thereof. 

(e) Amends the Federal standards for 
State regulation of billboards along the 
Interstate System to exempt from the 
standards “those segrhents of the Inter- 
state System which traverse commercial 
or industrial zones within the presently 
existing boundaries of incorporated mu- 
nicipalities wherein the use of real prop- 
erty adjacent to the Interstate System 
is subject to municipal regulation or con- 
trol, or which traverse other areas where 
the land use, as of the date of approval 
of this act, is clearly established by State 


law as industrial or commercial.” 


Title 


for Kahului Harbor, island of Maui, Hawaii (in- 


} 








8, 219 | Apr. 29,1959 | Government Printing Office annex building, 8. 2440 | Aur. 19, 1959 
8, 601 |..--. do_.......| Authorizing construction of Bardwell Reservoir, Tex. 
(included in H.R. 7634), | | 
8 846 | May 20,1959 | Designating Cannelton lock and dam, Indiana, Ohio || 8.J. Res. 115 | 60.005 
River, as the George Ewing lock and dam. | j 
8 1632 |..... do....-.-.| Authorizing modification of existing navigation project 


| 





(f) Prowides for the use of emergency 
relief funds for the repair or reconstruc- 
tion of forest highways, forest develop- 
ment roads and trails, park roads and 
trails, and Indian reservation roads 
whether or not such highways, roads, or 
trails are on any Federal-aid highway 
system, with the Federal share of 100 
percent payable on account of such work 
performed with emergency funds on such 
roads on the public domain. 

(g) Increases the authorization for 
bridges over Federal dams from $10 to 
$13 million. 

Title II provides additional financing 
for the highway trust fund for the pe- 
riod from October 1, 1959, to July 1, 1964. 
The Federal tax on gasoline, diesel fuel, 
and special motor fuels is increased by 1 
cént a gallon. The increase is effective 
for 21 months, from October 1, 1959, to 
July 1, 1961. Five percent of the 10 
percent excise tax on automobiles and 
5 percent of the 8 percent tax on auto- 
motive parts and accessories are ear- 
marked to be allocated to the highway 
trust find from July 1, 1961, to July 1, 
1964. iSeveral other miscellaneous pro- 
visions are included in this titlé which 
was handled by the Committee on Ways 
and Means in the House and the Com- 
mittee on Finance in the Senate. 

The bill became a law with the signa- 
— of the President on September 21, 
DIGEST OF TVA SELF-FINANCING (PUBLIC LAW 

£6—137) 


For several years the Tennessee Valley 
Authority warned that it faced a power 
shortage. The TVA not only provides 
power to a burgeoning economy in for- 
merly depressed areas in seven States, 
but its operations contribute greatly~to 
public health and provide recreation on 


| Bill No. | Passed Senate | Title 


Designating Green Peter Dam and Reservoir, Middle 
Santiam River, Oreg., as the Douglas McKay Dam 
and Reservoir. 

Pan American Health Organization headquarters site, 


more than 10,000 miles of manmade 
lakes behind its dams. 

To meet power demands, :this legisla- 
tion was enacted granting the TVA 
authority to sell up to $750 million worth 
of revenue bonds to finance expansion 
of its facilities. Passage of the bill and 
Presidential approval on August 6, 1959, 
removes the threat of a power shortage 
in the important TVA region and will 
permit these areas to continue sound 
economic growth. , 

DIGEST OF THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT OF 1959 
(PUBLIC LAW 86-249) 

This law provides the basic statute 
which vests in the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services authority and responsibility 
for acquiring, constructing, altering, re- 
pairing, remodeling, improving or ex- 
tending public buildings and acquiring 
the necessary sites or additions to sites 
in connection therewith. 

It authorizes a program of public 
building construction by direct appropri- 
ation, which, in the estimation of the 
committee, will facilitate the construc- 
tion, at the least possible cost, of public 


buildings in communities throughout the. 


Nation where an urgent need has been 
apparent for some_years. yi 

Projects initiated under this program 
must be submitted to the Committees on 
Public Works of the Senate and House, 
respectively, for approval, except in the 
case of alterations costing less than $200,- 
000 and new construction costing less 
than $100,000. 

The bill won bipartisan support, passed 
House and Senate without controversy, 
and received presidential approval on 
September 9, 1959. 


DIGEST OF FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL‘ 


ACT AMENDMENT (H.R. 3610) 


The purpose of this bill is to further 
stimulate construction of needed mu- 































































1959 
nicipal waste-treatment facilities to pre- 






“vent the discharge of untreated or in- 


adequately treated sewage or other waste 
into the waters of the Nation. 

The bill amends section 6 of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act (33 
U.S.C. 466e) dealing with grants for 
eee construction by author- 

ng— 

(a) Grants for projects in the amount 
of 30 percent of the estimated reasonable 
cost thereof or $500,000, whichever is the 
smaller, with the provision that no 
grant of more than $250,000 shall be ap- 
proved for a project in any State until all 
previously filed applications from that 
State and political subdivisions thereof 
for grants not exceeding $250,000 have 
first been approved. 

(b) Municipalities to join together to 
build joint treatment facilities with the 
amcauint of grant allocable to each com~ 
munity as if it were a separate project. 

(c) Reallocation of grant funds from 
States not using funds because of lack of 
projects to States having projects ap- 
proved for which grants have not been 
made because of lack of funds. 

(d) One hundred million dollars to be 
appropriated for purposes of construc- 
tion grants for any fiscal year. 

(e) An aggregate of -$1 billion to be 
appropriated for such purposés. 

The Senate amended the bill in several 
respects. One major amendment would 
reduce the amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated for construction grants to $80 
million in any fiscal year and to $800 
million for the 10-year period which the 
bill would cover. 

The bill is awaiting conference action 
to reconcile differences between the 
House and Senate versions. 

DIGEST OF RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD 
CONTROL OMNIBUS BILL (H. R. 7634) 

This is an authorization-bill contain- 
ing a number of navigation, beach ero- 
sion, and flood control projects. Title I 


would authorize 36 navigation projects | 


and 2 beach erosion projects (shore pro- 
tection). -Title I would authorize 10 
flood control projects and increase the 
monetary. authorization for six river 
basins. 


_ No legislation enacted by the Congress 
is subjected to more study, evaluation, 
and closer scrutiny than measures au- 
thorizing civil works improvements. 
This bill is no exception. All of the proj- 
ects in it have been certified as eco- 
nomically sound, promising a greater 
ratio of benefit than cost. 

Included in the bill are a number of 
authorizations for surveys of similar 
problems in other localities to be carried 
out by the Corps of Engineers. 

Improvement of waterways has been 
an important factor in the development 
and ‘economic growth of the Nation. 
Piers, wharves, elevators, warehouses, 
and trackage, developed by local inter- 
ests as a result of these improvements, 
help to add to this growth. Civic and 
local interests must often contribute to 


the cost of flood control remedial work 


and harbor and channel improvements 
with cash, rights-of-way and spoil areas 
for dredged material. 
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‘The bill was approved in the House on 
July 16, 1959, and is pending in the 
Senate. 





A Modified Statute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, during 
the session I had the privilege, along 
with several other Senators, of co- 
sponsoring a bill introduced by our col- 
league, Senator KeatTinc, to abolish 
Mandatory capital punishment in the 
District of Columbia. Under the provi- 
sions of the bill it would be discretionary 
with a jury in murder cases to recom- 
mend either the death penalty or life 
imprisonment. Under the present Dis- 
trict of Columbia law, death is the auto- 
matic penalty in all first-degree murder 
cases without regard to the facts and 
circumstances in a particular case. 
Such rigid justice is self-defeating, and 
I am hopeful that in the next session of 
Congress we will enact this much needed 
improvement in the present law. 

Favorable editorial comments have ap- 
peared with regard to this bill in the 
Jacksonville Journal and the WTOP 
television and radio editorial. I believe 
these comments will be of interest to 
many Members interested in this prob- 
lem, and I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the Appendix 
to the Recorp. i 

There being no objection, the editorial 
comments were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

[age the Jacksonville Journal, June 12, 
1959} 
; A Moopiriep STATUTE 

Arguments as to the value and fustifica- 
tion of capital punishment still goon. There 
are few remaining champions of mandatory 
capital punishment, however. 

Most reasonable men of good will have 
concluded that the automatic death penalty 
for certain crimes, with. neither judge nor 
jury permitted any discretion in the matter, 
cannot be justified. 

Outward evidence of this feeling lies in the 
fact that mandatory capital punishment has 
been abolished in every State. This makes 
all the more disturbing the fact that such a 
law is still on the books in the District of 
Columbia. Anyone who is convicted of first 





degree murder in the Nation’s Capital auto- ~ 


matically faces the death penalty. 

Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, of New York, 
has introduced a measure to correct this 
deplorable situation. In introducing it, he 
declared that “it is high time that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia code was attuned to the 
practice in the rest of the country.” 

He is quite right. ‘There seems little valid 
reason for delay in passage of this legisla- 
tion modifying a barbaric statute. 


[Editorial Broadcast on July 7, 1959, Over 
WTOP Television and WTOP Radio] 

is the WTOP editorial for tonight. 

of the measures that shouldn’t be 

lost in. the legislative shuffle during the 

of Congress is Senator Keat- 
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moc’s bill to abolish mandatory executions 
for first-degree murder in the District of 
Columbia. 

The present law—passed in 1901—requires 
that all persons convicted of first-degree 
murder shall automatically be put to death. 
The practical effect of this statute is to 
hinder rather than help process of justice, 
because juries frequently refuse to return 
@ first-degree conviction, knowing that exe- 
cution is mandatory, or because the appel- 
late court finds some way to reduce the 
sentence. 

US. Attorney Oliver Gasch recently re- 
ported to the District judicial conference 
that since 1953 only 1 of the 104 persons 
indicted for first-degree murder in the Dis- 
trict has been executed. The conference 
itself voted by an overwhelming majority 
that mandatory executions should be done 
away with. 

WTOP not only supports the Keating bill 
but suggests that the whole question of 
capital punishment should be reviewed. 
There is a very serious doubt indeed that 
capital punishment is a deterrent to crime. 
If it is not, then it is difficult to find moral 
justification for executions, unless it is 
the philosophy of an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth. It may well be significant that 
nine States, including “Alaska and Hawaii, 
have abolished executions. 

Perhaps the District. should adopt a 
moratorium on_ capital punishment, maybe 
for 5 years, to see what would happen to the 
murder rate. But at the very minimum, the 
Keating bill should be passed. 

That’s tonight’s WTOP editorial, Jack 
Jurey speaking for WTOP. 





Twenty-fifth Anniversary of America’s 
Farm Workers Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received from Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt a letter asking that I join her, Dr. 
Frank P. Grahain, and Mr. A. Philip 
Randolph in sponsoring the 25th anni- 
versary celebration of one of America’s 
most historic movements for social 
justice. 

I immediately accepted Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s invitation, as for many years I 
have been very close to this outstanding 
labor organization which is known as the 
National Agricultural Workers Union 
AFL-CIO. 

I have since learned that a number of 
my colleagues in the House are also 
among the 100 or more equally well 
known Americans who are also serving 
on a committee of sponsors for this af- 
fair. There are several distinguished 
Members of the other House and many 
of the top officials of the larger unions 
who are also listed, along with religious 
leaders and other citizens’ groups which 
are interested in the welfare of that seg- 
ment of our affluent society which has 
almost been forgotten. They are the 
men, women, and children who follow 
the crops with the sun, helping produce 
the food and clothing we all use. 
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I have also learned that the quarter 
of a century struggle by this group of 
ericans in the lowest economic 
racket is to be celebrated on October 
17 and 18, in the city of Memphis, Tenn. 
This movement had its origin in Ar- 
kansas.“ In the summer of 1934, 18 
sharecroppers—11 white and 7 Negro— 
met in an abandoned schoolhouse on a 
cotton plantation to form what was first 
known as the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union, Like most organizations of Amer- 
‘can workers, this movement grew out of 
the needs of the people it represents. 
For a quarter of a century it has kept 
before the public the plight of those who 
work on the land. 

If it had not been for this organiza- 
tion of American farmworkers, few of 
us would have known about the prob- 
lems of this depressed element in our 
country.. We are indebted to its inspired 
leadership and its devoted members for 
much of our knowledge,of what is wrong 
down on the farm. 

I personally participated in one of this 
organization’s major struggles. One of 
these was an effort to organize and se- 
cure recognition on one of the largest 
corporation farms in California back in 
1947. I saw that effort to organize the 
12,000-acre Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. ranch 
defeated by a combination of gunfire, in- 
junctions, and strikebreakers. A strike 
meeting was fired upon by unknown as- 
sassins, and the leader of the strike, Jim 
Price, was injured for life. An injunc- 
tion under the newly enacted Taft-Hart- 
ley Act prohibited other unions from co- 
operating, and finally the employer suc- 
ceeded in breaking the strike by bringing 
in illegal aliens from Mexico to work: his 
huge holdings. I saw the union make a 
comeback 2 years later and secure <ecog- 
nition when it led a spontaneous move- 
‘ment of farmworkers resisting a wage 
cut in the cottonfields of California’s 
rich San Joaquin Valley. . Later I saw 
the union swamped by illegal aliens, or 
wetbacks from Mexico, in the Imperial 
Valley down on the border. When I 
came to Congress I was among those 
who fought to enact a measure to penal- 
ize employers of wetback labor. Al- 
though we lost that battle here in Con- 
gress, the administration was forced to 
begin enforcing our immigration laws 
and the influx of illegal aliens from 
Mexico, which amounted to over 1 mil- 
lion men in 1953, was brought to an end. 
Now, nearly half a million legally con- 
tracted workers from Mexico are enter- 
ing the United States each year to work 
on our larger farms. California imports 
100,000 Mexican nationals each year, 
over one-fifth of the total. For the past 
7 years the union has persisted in my 
native State, as well as elsewhere. Its 
members were often blacklisted and 
could not get a job. Its officers and or- 
ganizers went without a salary, and sel- 
dom had the money to buy gasoline to 
travel in a jalopy along with their mem- 
bers in search of work. 

Only this year the executive council of 
the AFL—CIO approved a broad program 
to seek to improve the wages, working 
and living conditions of the Nation’s 
farmworkers. An assessment was lev- 
ied on the 13% million members mak- 
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ing up the AFL-CIO, and a part of 

this money has been allocated to build 

the National Agricultural Workers 

Union. President George Meany se- 

jected the director for the first major 

effort ever made by organized labor as 

a whole to unionize workers on the larger 

farms. An AFL-CIO Agricultural Work- 

ers Organizing Committee has been 
formed and central headquarters opened 
in Stockton, Calif. A staff of organizers, 
mostly farmworkers, are now employed 
by AFL-CIO in the field. While littie 
or no attention has been paid to this 
development outside California, our lo- 
cal newspapers have carried many fea- 
ture articles and stories about the AFL- 

CIO reaching down to help that last man 

without a strong and effective union. 

Ever alert to the major developments 
likely to affect the big business intercsts 
of this country, the Wall Street Journal 
on August 21 carried a front-page story 
which I include at this point: 

Bre CALIFORNIA FARMS GET UNWELCOME 
Crop: AFL-CIO ORGANIZERS—-MEMBERSHIP 
Goat Is 150,000; Big RANCHERS CONCERNED, 
Srupy COUNTERMEASURES 

(By Jonathan Spivak) 

MopestTo, CaLir.—“They should take those 
guys and run them out of town,” growls an 
angry peach rancher, referring to two union 
organizers who talk earnestly with harvest 
hands in front of a State employment 
agency here. 

“Since the AFL-CIO came in here we kave 
hopes and we’ve got financial aid,” declares 
54-year-old Charles Walker, an organizer 
who was recruited by the union right out 
of the fields. 

These opposing viewpoints reflect the 
battlelines that are forming in California's 
lush Central Valley around organized iabor’s 
newest and most ambitious attempt to 
unionize agricultural workers. 

“They’ve got a lot of money behind this 
effort, and if the farmers don't get together 
to stop them they will succeed,” comments 
Harley Steward, a local rancher. 


EARLIER EFFORTS HAVE FAILED 


Attempts to organize farm workers are 
not new, of course. Their traditionally low 
pay has made them the repeated targets of 
organizing drives by various unions, includ- 
ing the Teamsters and the United Packing- 
house Workers of America. Little has come 
of these efforts, largely because of the migra- 
tory habits of many farmworkers, observers 
believe. 

However, the AFL-CIO, with an eye on the 

highly mechanized farms in California, re- 
cently formed an Agricultural Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee with the goal of enroll- 
ing 150,000 of the State’s farmworkers. Op- 
erating out of an abandoned labor hall in 
Stockton, the AWOC has a full-time paid 
staff of a dozen, including nine organizers. 
It has opened branch offices in two other 
California cities. 
‘ Although the number of AWOC organizers 
is small, it contrasts sharply with previous 
AFL-CIO policy, which generally was to 
ignore the task of organizing farm labor. 
This effort “is for real,” a union spokesman 
declares. And farmers in this area, while 
stubbornly maintaining that labor organiz- 
ing will get nowhere if they present a united 
front, concede they are concerned, 


FARMERS ARE OPPOSED 


“Our farmers have fully made up their 
minds they do not want to have to deal with 
industrial-type unions. I think many of 
them would let their crops rot on the ground 
rather than be pressured into recognizing 
such a union,” says John Zuckerman, a 
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director of the San Joaquin Production Asso- 
ciation, which has 2,200 farmer members. 

The statewide California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, based in Berkeley, is asking its local 
units to form special committees to keep a 
close watch on the labor situations in their 
areas. 

“We are encouraging our county leaders to 
do all they can to remedy a deficiency in 
farm-labor housing or wages, if any exists,” 
says Louis Rozzoni, president of the federa- 
tion. Such efforts, of course, would be 
aimed at lessening any desire of farmworkers 
to join a union. 

The AWOC’s activities in California are 
being financed by part of the’ proceeds from 
a cent-a-month levy imposed by the AFL-. 
CIO on all its members for a 6-month period 
to support organizing drives. A former or- 
ganizer in the auto industry, Norman Smith, 
is director of the AWOC, 

CONFIDENT OF SUCCESS 

Mr. Smith is confident of success, despite 
past failures. “There are 2 million to 2.5 
iniliion farmworkers in the country,” he 
notes. “This could be the largest union in 
organized labor.” . 

For the last month, the AWOC has been 
soliciting members for an existing but 
nearly dormant AFL-CIO union known as 
the National Agricultural Workers Union. 
Prior to the current organizing: drive, this 
union was totally inactive in California, 
according to Mr. Smith. In July, he esti- 
mates that 500 workers were enrolled—and 
he predicts another 1,500 will be signed up 
this month. 

A basic dispute between the union and 
the ranch owners concerns the adequacy of 
the wages farmers pay. In the current 
harvest of California’s $22 million peach 
crop, farmers are offering 15 cents for pick- 
ing a 40-pound box. ‘They contend an aver- 
age worker can fill 100 boxes in 7 or 8 hours 
and earn at least $15 a day. The AWOC 
counters that at best a fast picker can han- 
die 80 boxes in 10 hours and earn only $12 
@ day. 


Mr. Speaker, it is within the context 
of these developments that the 25th an- 
niversary celebration of the founding of 
the National Agricultural Workers Union 
is being held. 

Much of the new activity will no doubt 
be in my State for some time. However, 
eventually the. organized labor move- 
ment of this country. will extend its or- 
ganizing. program among farmworkers 
in the East, the North, and to the South. 

One of the slogans of this union is “To 
the Disinherited Belongs the Future.” 
We who have joined in sponsoring the 
25th anniversary of the struggles of this 
union are hopeful that at last the Na- 
tion’s farmworker is about to come into 
his own, 


Open House at Prison Chapel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the ConcresstonaL Recorp the 
following story about the new All Faiths 
Chapel at the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan. This chapel is located with- 
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in: the confines of the largest. walled- 
prison in the world, located on the fringe 
of Jackson, Mich., 60 miles east of De- 
troit. As one privileged to participate 
in the dedication of this chapel I can 
testify to its beauty and great value. 
The story of. this new chapel has at- 
tracted great interest among correction 
officials, as. well as the general public, 
and I feel it merits widespread attention. 
There being no objection, the story 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 2 
OpEeN HOUSE AT PRISON CHAPEL 


The public had an opportunity to view the 
State Prison of Southern Michigan’s new 
All Faiths Chapel at an open house Tuesday, 
June 30, 1959. The prison is located just 
north of Jackson near Highway 12. 

The new $150,000 chapel is modern in de- 
sign and contains three distinct chapels for 
the three major religious groups. It was 
designed by the J. & G. Daverman Co., a 
Grand Rapids architectural and engineering 
firm, and it was dedicated in a special Christ- 
Mas ceremony last December, 

The State Prison of Southern Michigan is 
the largest walled prison in™ the world and 
was in 1952 the scene of one of the most 
violent riots in penal history. Many of the 
inmates volunteered their services in the 
construction of the new building which has 
been constructed in the center of the 54-acre 
walled yard. 

According to Gus Harrison, State correc- 
tions director, “more than $11,500 was re- 
ceived in donations toward furnishing the 
chapel. The inmates themselves contributed 
nearly $2,000 in a cell-by-cell fund raising 
campaign.” 

“This is the first chapel building to be 
constructed at any of the State’s penal in- 
stitutions and is an integral part of the 
ambitious and constructive rehabilitation 
program being cultivated by the Michigan 
Department of Corrections,” Harrison said. 

Requests for a chapel facility that would 
lend itself to an atmosphere of worship and 
meditation have been of long standing. Sev- 
eral years ago inmates requested permission 
to erect their own chapel with the stone 
salvaged from a torn down wall, 3 





The Record on Housing and Urban Re- 
newal—Some Progress in the First 
Session, More Must Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the opposition of the administra- 
tion, the first session of the 86th Con- 
gress did make some progress in the 
important field of housing and 
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continued, and 37,000 additional units of 
-public housing were authorized. 

The successful voluntary home mort- 
gage credit program was extended to 
help provide FHA and GI financing in 
rural communities. Home improvement 
loans under FHA to enable home owners 
to continue improving properties were 
extended. Amendments were added to 
older laws which should stimulate farm 
housing research and production of 
more rental and cooperative housing. 

In one most encouraging forward- 
looking step the bill recognized the par- 
ticularly pressing housing needs of 
elderly citizens by authorizing $50 mil- 
lion to be used as loans.on liberal terms 
to private nonprofit groups, such. as 
labor unions find charities, to build 
housing for the elderly. 

The bill encourages FHA loans for 
the construction of nursing homes, 
which are desperately needed. 

In another advance, the bill recog- 
nizes social and economic patterns of our 
times by an avoidance-of-foreclosure 
provision designed to prevent citizens 
from losing their homes because of sud- 
den, communitywide unemployment or 
other economic factors over which the 
homeowner has no control. 

Much more, however, remains to be 
done. 

The $350 million in slum clearance 
grants which the bill makes available im- 
mediately, and the $300 million to be 
made available next year, will hardly be 
enough to cover the projects already ap- 
proved and others for which applications 
are pending, let alone the many new 
urban renewal plans which realistic lead- 
ers in cities throughout the country are 
now drawing up in the interest of con- 
tinued orderly growth. More public 
housing will be needed, if only to provide 
for persons displaced by urban renewal, 
highway, and other programs. 

Long-term, low-interest Government 
loans to help our colleges expand facil- 
ities were deleted from this year’s bill be- 
cause of the President’s vetoes. Such 
loans should be provided next year, either 
in the new housing bill or in other legis- 
lation. 

Beyond this, we must face the stark 
fact that, by 1975, we will have to draw 
upon our combined private and public 
resources to build better housing for 224% 
million families occupying substandard 
dwellings. e 

Fortunately, there is every likelihood 
of a new housing bill at the next session. 

The additional $8 billion overall new 
authority granted by the present bill to 
the FHA to enable it to continue insuring 
loans under its various programs will be 
used up some time in 1960. 

The vexing problem of how to assure 
an. adequate supply of mortgage credit 
to the homebuilding industry remains 
unsolved. In periods such as the present 
when the administration is applying a 
tight money noose to our economy, the 
housing industry. inevitably becomes the 
No. 1 victim, 

We must somehow find an answer to 
this “feast. or famine” problem if we are 

_to sustain a productive and ever- 
expanding homebuilding industry. This 
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industry is absolutely vital, not only in 
meeting the growing needs of our people, 
but also in maintaining the basic health 
of our overall economy. 

A partial answer may lie in the en- 
couragement of the central mortgage 
bank type of facility which was proposed 
by the homebuilders. 

The use of mortgage pools managed by 
commercial banks and sold to pension 
funds and similar organizations may be 
the means of tapping the potential res- 
ervoir of mortgage credit. Partly because 
of administration problems, these funds 
have shied away from mortgage invest- 
ments, but mortgage pools, administered 
by commercial banks, and possibly with 
a Government guarantee, might be at- 
tractive investments for these funds into 
which vast amounts of capital are now 
flowing. 

Lack of basic research has created a 
problem which has defied housing ex- 
perts for decades. That is thé question 
of how to produce housing at lower costs 
so-that prices of new housing can be 
brought more into line with the income 
of the average American family. 

Homebuilding corporations are too 
small to carry on their own research 
programs. It seems to me that the solu- 
tion to this basic problem is an expanded 
program of housing research. Yet, sadly, 
Government-aided housing programs do 
not include a research program, Despite 
the vast stake which all of us have in 
meeting this great challenge in the hous- 
ing field, we are presently failing to pro- 
vide the research tools which will help 
to find the answers. By a broad and ef- 
fective Government-assisted research 
program we may be able to find ways of 
making housing production more efficient 
and lowering the costs of home construc- 
tion and home ownership. 

Against heavy opposition, Congress 
has maintained housing programs for at 
least another year. For this the Nation 
can be thankful, but more, much more, 
remains to be done. 





Primitive Area in South End of Wallowa 
County, Oreg. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, recently 
I received a communication from the 
Wallowa County Pomona Grange, No. 22, 
of Joseph, Oreg., advising me that it 
adopted a resolution opposing any build- 
ing of roads or facilities within the prim- 
itive area in the south portion of Wallowa 
County. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution be included in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 
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Reso.vuTion ApoPprep BY WALLOWA COUNTY 
Pomona Grance, No. 22, Aucust 1959 

Whereas the primitive area in the south 
end of Wailowa County is one of the few 
such areas remaining in the Western States; 
and , 

Whereas the Forest Service is now survey- 
ing and contemplates further surveying and 
location of roads into this primitive area. 
which if carried out and used by the public 
will destroy this area as a resource: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this Pomona Grange go on 
record as op to any- building of roads 
or other facilities within this primitive area. 


The Need for Closer Relations Between 
Korea and Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL .A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
cause of a free and independent Korea 
has long enjoyed the sympathy and sup- 
port of the American people. Our sym- 
pathy and support for this cause is an- 
chored in our historic belief that all na- 
tions and people are, by right, entitled 
to the blessings of self-government. 

We attested to our belief following 
World War II when we supported the 
demands of the Korean people for na- 
tional self-determination. Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, the leader of this cause, had spent 
many years in the United States before 
World War II, where he espoused the 
aspirations of his -people_for national 
independence. It was only natural that 
he should return to his native land fol- 
lowing the war and there to lead the way 
in the rebirth of his nation. Dr. Rhee 
was elected as the first President of the 
Republic of Korea, in free and un- 
fettered elections, a fitting reward for 
his life time of service and sacrifice for 
the cause of Korean liberty and inde- 
pendence. One of the many unfortunate 
consequences of allowing the Russian 
Communists to assume the false char- 
acter of allies of the free world alliance, 
was the division of Korea into two zones 
of military occupation. The so-called 
38° parallel line was agreed to at Yalta, 
during the time of this strange alliance 
with the Russian Communists. Thus, 
today, we find a divided Korea. One- 
half is free and self-governing. The 
other half is under the ruthless, inhu- 
man tyranny of Russian proconsuls 
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command in support of freedom and 
against an unprovoked war of Commu- 
nist aggression. 

We Americans will never forget the 
sacrifices our young men and women 
made on the battlefields of Korea. Nor 
will we forget the valor of the Koreans 
as they fought for the survival of free- 
dom’s cause in northeast Asia. Our 
memory is fresh to the valor and sacri- 
fice of those who came from many coun- 
tries of the free world to defend free- 
dom’s cause. 

Had Korea fallen, Japan, the next 
country on the list of the Communist 
aggressors, would have been subjected 
to the tyrant’s whip. In this respect 
the people of Japan owe a just debt. of 
gratitude to the people of Korea and to 
all the countries who stood with the Ko- 
reans in their fight against Communist 
aggression. 

The United Nations properly branded 
the North Korean puppets and the Red 
Chinese as criminal aggressors for start- 
ing the war in Korea. The resolution 
of the U.N. still stands on the books. So 
long as it does, no civilized netion will 
have any relation with the illegai Rus- 
sian-puppet regime in North Korea. Nor 
will Red China be admitted to the United 
Nations. Any dealings with the puppet 
regime in North Korea discredits the 
U.N. and will, if persisted in, eventualiv 
destroy the U.N. by discrediting it as an 
organ working toward peace and justice 
in the world. The same goes for the case 
of Red China. 

A growing number of Americans are 
showing concern over the worsening of 
relations between the Republic of Korea 
and Japan. This concern results from 
the realization that misunderstandings 
between Korea and Japan weaken the 
fabric of the free-world community. In 
particular, it weakens the position of 
freedom’s cause in northeast Asia. That 


,i8 why I have concerned myself with the 


question of Korean nationals now living 
in Japan and the problems this has cre- 
ated for both Korea and Japan in the 
postwar era. 

At present there are some 600,000 Ko- 
reans living in Japan. These unfortu- 
nate people want nothing more than the 
opportunity to live in peace, in a climate 
where they are accepted and where they 
can work out their destiny as free men. 
At present they are destitute. Lacking 
acceptance, and uncertain of what the 
future holds, they are desperate. This 
situation cries out for remedy, for a 
solution based upon human justice. 

The Governments of Korea and Japan 
have not been able to reach a settlement 
of this problem. While these two free 
Governments remain in disagreement as 
to a solution of the problem, the ‘Com- 
munists are busy exploiting the disagree- 
ment to their own advantage. 

On the one hand the Government of 
Korea charges Japan of secret dealings 
with the puppet regime of Communist 
occupied North Korea and efforts at the 
forced deportation of these 600,000 Ko- 
reans into the hands of the Communist 
regime in North Korea. 

On the other hand Japan is rightfully 
concerned with the Communist penetra- 
tion of the Korean community living 
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in Japan and, in particular, with the 
threat this poses to their interna] 
security. 

Several years ago, during a visit to 
Japan to study the administration of 
the Refugee Relief Act, I became ac- 
quainted first hand with this problem. I 
was convinced that Communist agents 
were making a concerted drive to manip- 
ulate this problem as a wedge between 
the Koreans and the Japanese. As usual, 
the Communists were trying to win the 
allegiance of people by playing upon 
their miserable plight and lack of hope 
for the future. It was clear to me then 


that the Communists were playing a. 


game calculated to make both Japan and 
Korea the losers. 

Now the outlines of the Communist 
plan are out in the open. 

They relish seeing the Japanese ac- 
cused of engaging in-.acts of forced de- 
portations because they know this will 
aiienate the many friends Japan has won 
in the postwar era. They enjoy any- 
thing which casts the Japanese nation 
in the role of oppressor, as cold to human 
vaiues and human-rights. 

The Communists enjoy equally any- 
thing which will keep open the wounds 
Korea feels from that era of the past 
which Japan has denounced. Moreover, 
the Communists seek to pour salt into 
these reopened wounds so as to distract 
the Korean nation from its role as de- 
fender of a critical flank of the free 
world. 

Thus the Communists are using the 
sad plight of some 600,000 Koreans to 
accomplish these two objectives. 

It is not my purpose to pass judgment 
upon the merits or demerits of the case 
as seen by Japan or Korea. My singu- 
lar purpose is to warn of the dangers 
involved in allowing this problem to 
worsen and reach a climax out of which 
no one but the common enemy—the 
Communists—can benefit. Normally, 
this is a problem which should be re- 
solved through negotiations between the 
Governments of Korea and Japan. Suth 
efforts made to date have failed to pro- 
duce a remedy. The matter is now be- 
ing handled on what might appear to be 
@ nongovernmental basis, that is, be- 
tween the Red Cross Society of Japan 
and the so-called Red Cross Society of 
Communist-occupied North Korea. The 
legitimate government of the Republic 
of Korea is being ignored. 

The Japanese Government cannot 
expect the American people to close 
their eyes to the obvious. It is clear that 
the Japanese Red Cross can not act in 
this case without the approval and as- 
sistance of the Japanese Government. 
This is a reality of life and we Ameri- 
cans are realists. We are also aware 
that any so-called Red Cross Society in 
North Korea is nothing but a facade— 
a cheap and shoddy cover for the pup- 
pet regime installed there by the Rus- 


sian Communists. The ling of nego- 


tiation between the Government of Ja- 
pan and the illegal regime in’ North 
Korea is painfully obvious. 

I point up these facts not fo be criti- 
cal in a negative sense, but to empha- 
size the need for a remedy to this prob- 
lem, based upon direct negotiations on a 
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governmental level, in a spirit of justice 
and amity. It appears further efforts at 
bilateral settlement between Japan and 
Korea will not produce the desired 
results. 

The Republic of Korea is anxious to 
have thes¢e Korean nationals repatri- 
ated to free Korea. The people con- 
cerned, that is, the overwhelming ma- 
jority, want to return to free Korea. 
However, there remains open the ques- 
tion of maintaining the personal and 
property rights of these people during 
the repatriation. There is also involved 
the question of a free choice, that is, the 
voluntary movement of these people as 
against measures of duress. 

Accordingly, I propose that the good 
offices of a third nation, a free nation, be 
accepted by the Governments of Korea 
and Japan. ‘This is clearly a problem of 
free Asia and should, therefore, be set- 
tled by free Asians. The people of free 
Asia have come a very long way along 
the road to democratic self-government 
We Americans 





leadership to resolve problems which 
may arise between the nations of that 
vast area. 

Specifically, I propose that the Gov- 
ernments of Korea and Japan invite the 
Government of the Philippines to exer- 
cise its good offices in finding a remedy 
for the 600,000 Koreans now in Japan. 

I am confident the Government of the 
Philippines would act in the name of all 
humanity and would find a solution 
which would bring justice to the 600,000 
people directly concerned and at the 
same time heal the old wounds which the 
meddling Communists have opened on 
the body politic of both Japan and 
Korea. 

Here, I believe, is an ecsabaitey for 
both Japan and Korea to remove any 
doubts which may exist as to their good 
faith in resolving a problem which has 
earned both the interest and concern of 
large numbers of people throughout the 
world. Here, too, is an opportunity for 
Japan and Korea to strengthen the 
cause of human freedom by starting 
down .the road together toward a long 
era of friendly relations and mutual as; 
sistance, 





More Civil Defense Waste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
may I have unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an inter- 
esting and very shocking news item pub- 
lished in the Gleyeland Press. 

Civil defense, as presently operated, 
per yt chin yaks peg Mgaon  0 
of taxpayers’ money. Here is 
samnrio ut F198 boo eich, indy be aden 
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to the huge waste of this boondoggling, 
“outmoded, futile agency. Defense of our 
citizens is a part of the defense of the 
United States against enemy attack, and, 
of course, the Armed Forces of this Na- 
tion should be placed in charge as they 
would be immediately when a state of 
emergency exists. Let us not wait until 
the President of the United States as 
Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces should be compelled to proclaim 
martial law. We should refuse to make 
further appropriations for civil defense. 
We should follow the example of the 
Commonwealth of Canada and of other 
allies where the Army or Home Guard 
is conducting civil defense. 

There being no objection, the news 
item was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

Srave-Bumt Airstrip Lacks Onty PLANES 
(By Robert Burdock) 

ArHENsS, OHTIO.—Ohio University has a new, 

gleaming, 3,200-foot concrete airstrip built 


“with State money. 


But the university doesn’t own any air- 
planes. 

The $195,000 airstrip was supposed to han- 
dle civil defense air traffic when the uni- 
versity was named last year as the emergency 
seat of Ohio State government. 

But Athens is no longer the official emer- 
gency civil defense capital. There now is no 
specific site. 

What's. more, until a reporter told him, 
Thane M. Durey, deputy director of Ohio 
civil defense, submitted he didn’t even know 
about the new emergency field. 

Originally tt had been proposed to build 
the concrete runway with civil defense and 
other Federal funds. But the State stepped 
in when these plans fell through. 

“It was a special grant by then Gov. 
©. William O'Neill and the State board of 
control,” said Ohio University Business Man- 
ager L. F. Lausche (no relation to the Sen- 
ator). The grant came during the closing 
days of the O'Neill administration, 





Tribute to Hon. Isidore Dollinger 
EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, Ismpore 
DoLLincEr is the regular democratic can- 
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Toyal and true friend; I value our asso- 
ciation. 

The Bronx will always owe Mr. Dott- 
INGER a debt of gratitude for the fine 
work he did in Congress. He has now 
been drafted for another position of 
great responsibilities and service to the 
people. This reflects the confidence we 
place in him, as well as our faith in his 
ability. IsmporE DoLiIncer leaves Con- 
gress with our best wishes for his con- 
tinued success. and our kindest regards. 








Progress in Diplomacy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE. UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include a letter 
to the editor by Gen. Hugh B. Hester— 
retired—that. appeared in the June 10, 
1959, edition of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, I believe that it will be of inter- 
est to the Members of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Procress In DIPLOMACY 

Vice President. RicHarp M. Nrxon’s speech 
be*ore the Academy of Political Science, 
April 13, marks the first time in more than 
10 years that a top official of this Government 
has. dared suggest. that the Soviet Unien 
might conceivably be quite honest in placing 
a differentinterpretation upon an agreement 
from that of ours. This represents real 
progress. ‘Instead of accusing the Soviet 
leaders of wilifully violating their alleged 
agreement for the unification of Germany 
through free elections (an allegation repeat- 
edly denied by Soviet officials and questioned 
by many of our ablest students of interna- 
tional relations), the Vice President stated: 
“But while the agreement seemed clear, as 
events subsequently developed, Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s undefstanding of its meaning was 
ostensibly different from ours.” And he went 
on to state “the crucial question remained, 
How was the agreement to be effective when 
the parties disagreed as to what it meant? 
This is. typical of a problem that can arise 
whenever any agreement is entered into be- 
tween nations.” 

More than 2 years of experience in nego- 
tiating with representatives of the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and France in Berlin, 
Germany, 1945-47, convinces this writer that 
two essential ingredients at least must al- 
‘Ways be present in any successful negotia- 
tion among great. powers, mutually of bene. 
fits, and a meeting of minds in a common 
understanding of the terms of agreement. 

The adoption of the Vice President's pro- 
posal that a clause in all international agree- 
ments permits recource to a world court or 
tribunal in cases of different interpretations, 
would tiy reduce disagreements and ten- 
sions later. A further provision for any 
party, suffering substantial disadvantage or 
loss of mutuality of benefits through a 
change in circumstances over which it had 
mo control, to appeal to an international 
court of equity for redress would further re- 
duce tensions by providing for peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes. John Foster Dulles 
made such a proposahin hie book “Peace and 
War,” prior to World War II. 

Gen. Hucu B. Hesrex (retired). 

PHILADELPHIA, June 10, 1959. 
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Report om the Progress of the 86th Con- 
gress, Ist Session, to the People of the 
32d Congressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Ist session of this 86th Congress, of 
which I have had the honor and privi- 
lege to be a Member from the great 32d 
District of New York State, draws to a 
close, I would like to review briefly for 
the people of my district some of the 
highlights of these exciting 812 months— 
what we have atcomplished as well as 
what remains to be done, for the Nation 
as well as for our own district. 

REPRESENTING MY DISTRICT 


May I say at the outset, Mr. Speaker, 
that when I campaigned for Congress 
last fall I promised the people of my dis- 
trict that if they sent me to Washington 
I would be sure to speak up loudly and 
strongly for the interests of our district, 
and I would work and fight as hard as 
I knew how to meet the special needs of 
our area, I assured the people that the 
Members of Congress would certainly 
come to know of our district; and would 
be made well aware of the kind of leg- 
islation required to meet our problems. 

This, Mr. Speaker, as you know, I have 
sincerely tried to do, and I hope I may 
have succeeded in some measyre in car- 
rying out these objectives. 

REPORTS TO THE PEOPLE 


I also promised to keep my people 
posted on what was going on here in 
Washington, what I was trying to do as 
their Congressman, what were the big 
issues pending before us, how I had voted 
on these issues, and the reasons why. 
This, too, Mr. Speaker, I have sincerely 
tried to do—with weekly newsletters to 
my constituents, munthly television re- 
ports, and periodic press and radio re- 
leases. My people may not all approve 
100 percent of every vote I have cast, but 
at least they know how I voted and they 
knows the reasons why. 


This final report to them is being 
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made has been, in my judgment, Mr. 
Speaker, a sound, middle-of-the-road 
record on which we may confidently ex- 
pect that the 2d session of the 86tb 
Congress will continue to build when it 
convenes next January. In spite of party 
differences, the Members of this Congress 
have worked to achieve a harmony of 
view with the President of the United 
States so that together we could write 
the best legislation possible. Very wisely, 
in my judgment, we have avoided the 
strong temptation to play politics, and 
merely draw the lines of politica] dif- 
ference more sharply in preparation for 
coming campaigns instead of actually 
passing laws for the benefit of our people. 

As a freshman Member of this body 
I am also proud that the Recorp will 
show that on the issues presented to us 
here I have consistently refused to vote 
on any »ureiy partisan basis, but have 
tried to cast my vote in the interests of 
all of the people of my district as their 
representative, irrespective of party affl- 
iation. 

JOBS AMD UNEMPLOYMENT 

During the months that this first ses- 
sion has been in progress there has been 
one overriding and essential issue in ihe 
minds of all of the people in our disirici 
and that has been the issue of jobs and 
unemployment. Members will recall that 
I have repeatedly taken the floor of this 
House to point out the serious economic 
conditions confronting upstate New 
York, and to impress upon them the 
need for appropriate legislative action 
to mvet the steady loss of jobs from cer- 
tain areas of cur country at the very 
same time that other areas have been 
reporting unprecedented prosperity. 

To my deep regret we did not succeed, 
in spite of al! of the efforts of our bipar- 
tisan steering group, in passing through 
this House the so-called distressed areas 
bill, adopted earlier by the Senate. This 
bill would have made funds available 
immediately to help communities help 
themselves attract new industries to take 
up the slack of unemployment and van- 
ished jobs. I confidently expect, how- 
ever, that this legislation will stand high 
on the agenda of priority items when the 
second session convenes in January, and 
I for one intend to devote my full efforts 
toward seeing some such legislation en- 
acted into law. Eliminating needless 
pockets of chronic unemployment such as 
exist today in Amsterdam, Gloversville, 
Johnstown, and Schenectady—and to 
some extent also in Oneonta—is certainly 
the most pressing single piece of unfin- 
ished business before the 86th Congress. 

In fact when we convene again I hope 
we will pass not only the distressed areas 
bill, of which I am a cosponsor, but also 
legislation similar to a bill which I have 
introduced to provide tax relief— 
through faster tax writeoffs—for in- 
dustries which will lockte or expand 
their facilities in areas already suffer- 
ing from unemployment. Legislation of 
this type is needed to halt the movement 
of industry away from established in- 
dustrial States like New York, and will 
also, I believe, go far toward preventing 
the growing concentration of defense 
production in the far western section of 
our country while New York State, which 
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still pays 20 percent of all Federal taxes, 

is receiving less than half the amount of 

defense contracts going to a State like 

California. : 
SCOTIA NAVY DEPOT 

Even. though we need to meet this 
problem of .unemployment on a broad 
pational basis, I am happy to be able to 
report that we have made some small 
progress in arresting the decline in jobs 
in our district and in turning the em- 
ployment curve back up again. Last 
fall, before I took office, the Navy an- 
nounced the closing of the supply depot 
at Scotia, with an attendant loss of 675 
jobs in our area, plus the countless skills 
and productive know-how built up by 
these loyal employees over Many years. 
Although the Navy indicated that some 
of its activities would still be carried on 
at Scotia after December 31 by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, this was 
stil a heavy blow to our hard-hit area. 
I lave appealed repeatedly to the Navy 
during the last year, and I have enlisted 
the full support of our two U.S. Senators 
in these efforts. But the Navy has re- 
fused to alter its plans in any way and, 
until recently, had been .most vague 
about employment details after January 
1, 1960. In the meantime loyal work- 
ers were being gradually thrown off their 
jobs. 

I am happy to report, however, thai 
within the past few days Navy Secretary 
Franke has given me the first official as- 
surance that at least 90 persons. pres- 
ently employed at Scotia will be retained 
after December 31 to work with GSA. 
He has also agreed to my request that 
these persons be selected in advance by 
the Navy rather than being discharged 
now and then rehired later on. I hesi- 
tate, of course, to hope too much for the 
future, but I do believe that experience 
will prove that the proper and most 
effective conduct of our defense program 
requires the continued and even fuller 
utilization of existing facilities and 
skills at Scotia. In the meantime I have 
been assured by the Civil Service Com- 
mission that they expect to place wlmost 
every employee who is let go at Scotia 
in some other job, either Government or 
private, and I have tried to be helpful 
myself in making these changes possible 
for individual employees. 

TURBINES AND TVA 


One of the major factors contributing 
to heavy unemployment in my district 
has been the sharp decline in turbine 
manufacturing at the great General 
Electric works in Schenectady. Part 
of this decline has resulted from a sud- 
den shift in policy on the part of some 
of our Government agencies, notably 
TVA, in favor of purchasing foreign- 
built turbines rather than those built in 
America. I have frequently taken this 
floor, Mr. Speaker, as Members will re- 
call, to protest this disastrous and short- 
sighted policy on the part. of our Gov- 
ernment. Iam proud that as a result of 
my efforts along these lines the RecorpD 
shows that before the TVA self-financing 
bill was adopted this year the TVA Board 
made a definite commitment to Congress 
that the Buy-American Act would con- 
continue to apply to the $750 million of 
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additional funds being made ayailable 
under the legislation. Shortly there- 
after Schenectady General Electric was 
awarded a contract by TVA for produc- 
tion of the largest steam turbine ever 
built, a 600,000-kilowatt machine. This 
contract will be of great benefit to our 
area, though I do wish the lag in time 
between the contract award and the 
moment when men are actually put to 
work was not so long. 

Our continued battle against foreign 
turbine purchases on the part of the 
Government has also helped, by the way, 
to channel several other substantial 
awards to Schenectady GE, including a 
contract for four huge turbine-genera- 
ters for the Army Engineers Barkley 
Dam project in Kentucky. The Army's 
original award to GE had been protested 
by one of GE’s foreign competitors. But 
I took exception to this most unusual 
interruption of normal Army contract 
procedures, and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral ended by authorizing the contract, 
plus the many jobs it will entail, to 
Schenéctady GE as the Army had 
originally planned. 

GLOVES, CARPETS, AND FOREIGN IMPORTS 


The inroads of foreign competition 
into the turbine manufacturing field are 
compartively new. But the heavy impact 
of low-cost, low-wage competition is an 
old, old.story for the glove industry in 
Fulton County and the carpet industry 
in Amsterdam. Both indusiries are in 
need of immediate relief in terms of 
higher tariffs or lower import quotas, and 
I have introduced and fought hard for 
legislation to help them both. Some 
measure of the seriousness of the prob- 
fem which both industries face from 
foreign imports is shown by thé recent 
announcement that the ofly two really 
“chronic” areas of unemployment in all 
of New York State are Amsterdam and 
Johnstown-Gloversville, both in my dis- 
trict. 

Within recent weeks the leather glove 
industry has instituted a so-called es- 
cape clause action with the US. Tariff 
Commission in Washington. I have 
joined in support of this action, and ex- 
pect to testify in behalf of the glove in- 

during the hearing. Similar ac- 

on has been taken by the knit glove 
industry with the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, designed to get 
relief on the basis of the importance of 
the glove industry to our whole defense 
mobilization base. After all, you cannot 
fight with cold hands. I am also sup- 
porting this action in the strongest pos- 


sible way. 

Yet more is needed than even favor- 
able decisions in both of these cases. 
Under present law, for example, even a 
successful -by the Tar- 
iff Commission in favor of the glove in- 


dustry could be overruled or vetoed by 


the President for “international” rea- 
sons, In fact over the past few years 
most such recommendations to help 
hard-hit industries have been vetoed in 
this way. Decisions to protect local ih- 
dustry must therefore be given greater 
legislative weight, and I have introduced 
a bill to prevent any indiscriminate over- 
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riding or vetoing of such tariff relief de- 
cisions. Besides that, if we are really 
to be safe, a more favorable tariff on 
foreign gloves and a sharply reduced 
quota of imports must be written into 
the basic trade law itself. I have intro- 
duced legislation to fix this import quota 
at 50 percent of domestic production, 
which seems to me a fair and reasonable 
figure. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that those of us 


-who are fighting for legislation to pro- 


tect local jobs against throatcutting, un- 
fair, low-wage competition from abroad 
are fighting a hard, uphill battle. But I 
am confident that our ranks are grow- 
ing. Our bipartisan group in this House 
has. grown considerably in size during 
this session, and many influential or- 
ganizations, including leading national 
labor unions who originally were op- 
posed to tariff restrictions, have now 
rallied to our side. The battle is stil) far 
from. won, but I sincerely believe that our 
cause is prospering and that victory is in 
sight. 

Legislation of the same kind is needed 
to protect our local carpet industry. In 
the meantime I have had occasion to 
speak out, as Members will recall, 
against some recent efforts being made 
to eliminate rugs and carpets from 
offices in the new Senate Office Building. 
While this exchange may have had its 
lighter aspects, the move to replace car- 
pets with other types of floor covering 
could well jeopardize hundreds of jobs 
in Amsterdam and other carpet centers 
in America and it was therefore some- 
thing that should not have gone unchal- 
lenged. 

BIPARTISAN CONGRESSIONAL COOPERATION 


‘To me, Mr. Speaker, one of the most 
encouraging developments of this ist 
session of the 86th Congress has been the 
new spirit of harmony and cooperation 
between all 43 members of the New York 
State congressional delegation, regard- 
less of party affiliation. For the first 
time in many a year, so I am told, Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans got together and 
pledged our joint efforts to work for in- 
creased jobs and industry for our own 
State. Certainly the need to keep. busi- 
ness in New York State-and to attract 
new businesses is something that tran- 
scends narrow party lines. If New York 
suffers we all suffer together. I am glad 
to have had a small part in stimulating 
this bipartisan cooperation, and I want 
to commend the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CeLieR] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] for the job 


its fair share of defense contracts, for 
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KEEPING AMERICA STRONG AGAINST AGGRESSION 


I know the people in my district were 
as. pleased as I was at the recognition 
afforded to our 32d District when I was 
fortunate enough, as a freshman Mem- 
ber of the House, to be assigned to the 
powerful Armed Services Committee. 


~ We in our district have a direct and 


personal interest in keeping America 
strong against any threat of Communist 
aggression, and in having our armed 
services efficiently operated and ready 
for any emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of this com- 
mittee it has been a high privilege to 
serve under our outstanding and deeply 
beloved chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], one of the really 
great Members of this House and the one 
man who unquestionably knows more 
than any other living American about 
the defense of our Nation. I was hon- 
ored to be selected to represent him this 
past year on the Board of Visitors at 
West Point. I was likewise honored to 
be among those selected by him last 
March to visit our furthermost outpost 
of freedom, West Berlin, during the 
Berlin crisis, so as to report to the other 
members of our committee as to the con- 
dition of our defenses there. And I 
have been happy to have been selected to 
serve on the special subcommittee in- 
vestigating the misuse of personnel in 
our armed services, under the distin- 
guished chairmanship of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Price], and alongside 
the able gentleman from Connecticut, 
Colonel Kowatsk1, who has waged such 
@ relentless fight against all waste of 
military manpower. 

I believe the record will show, Mr. 
Speaker, that one of the great achieve- 
ments of this Congress has been what 
we have done in the field of national de- 
fense. We have appropriated, for ex- 
ample, some $400 million in additional 
funds to modernize our Army. We have 
provided funds for a new modern Navy 
carrier. We have continued the sound 
program of constructing more of those 
atomic submarines, pioneered by Vice 
Admiral- Rickover, and developed with 
the efforts of so many of the great Gen- 
eral Electric Co. scientists at the Knolls 
Atomic Power Laboratory in my own 
district. 

Working together without any touch 
of narrow partisanship, members of our 
committee have called attention to the 
need to stand firmly behind the Presi- 
dent in Berlin: As a result of the out- 
spoken comments of some of us with 
regard to the recent aggression in Laos, 
our Government has also taken, as it 
must take, a firracy line there too. 
Surely we cannot accept at face value 
the protestations of Premier Khrushchev 
or other Communist leaders about want- 
ing peace or disarmament while “brush 
fire” prone nding nibbling at the fringes 
of the free world, are allowed to con- 


* tinue unabated in faraway places. We 


must not be lulled, by any exchange of 
visits, into letting down our guard or 
abandoning our defenses without first 
receiving some ironclad assurances of 
international inspection and control. 
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‘In this past session, Mr. Speaker, I 
have found myself branded as a war- 
monger by the Communist propaganda 
radio for voicing sentiments such as these 
on the floor of the the House. But I am 
proud of that attack and I shall of course 
continue to speak out without fear or 
hesitation in exercising my responsibility 
as a Member of Congress and a member 
of its Committee on Aimed Services. 

7 NO DEFENSE CONTRACTS FOR GE? 


Knowing the defense needs of our 
country, Mr. Speaker, I was especially 
proud, as a freshman member, to have 
led the fight on the floor of this House 
some months ago against legislation 
which would have banned all defense 
contracts to any company, including the 
General Electric Co. and ALCO Products 
in my own district, which had any re- 
tired admiral or general on its payroll. 
Had this hastily conceived legislation ac- 
tually been approved, New York and my 
own district would have suffered a heavy 
blow against our industrial production. 
Fortunately we defeated the amendment 
by a single vote, and the subsequent in- 
vestigation—conducted by the Hébert 
investigating subcommittee—into the 
charges which inspired this amendment 
has not substantiated any of the original 
assertions about improper influence on 
the part of our retired officers. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM LEGISLATION 


Let me touch briefly on some of the 
other highlights of this session too. We 
have adopted, for example, a bill to 
eliminate racketeering from labor-man- 
agement relations. As Ihave already re- 
ported elsewhere in greater detail, I op- 
posed the original Landrum-Griffin bill 
because I felt that in dealing with 
racketeering excesses it infringed un- 
fairly and unnecessarily on the legiti- 
mate rights of decent, law-abiding 
unions, and might even jeopardize the 
industrial position of established States 
like New York by speeding up shifts of 
industry to the South. I did support the 
move to send this bill to conference, how- 
ever, rather than pigeonholing it, be- 
cause I believed that many of these bad 
features could be eliminated by the con- 
ference committee. That in fact is just 
what happened. The bill which finally 
emerged, and which I supported, even 
though it has some imperfections which 
ought to be-corrected in the light of the 
bill’s operating experience, is substan- 
tially the same kind of fair, middle-of- 
the-road legislation originally reported 
out of our House committee 

cumancasqueiveseraiees 


This session of the 86th Congress also 
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Otsego County with such startling 
results. 

We passed a bill providing much- 
needed increases in railroad retirement 
pensions. 

We approved admission of Hawaii as 
the 50th State in our Union and in so 
doing welcomed to Washington a bipar- 
tisan delegation of Congressmen from 
the Aloha State who are themselves evi- 
dence that one more barrier has fallen 
in our continuing fight against preju- 
dice and bigotry in America. 

We adopted an improved and expanded 
program of veterans’ pensions, although 
the special needs of many of our World 
War I veterans have still failed, in my 
jugdment, to get proper recognition. 

We approved higher interest rates on 
Government savings bonds, which means 
that men and women who invest their 
funds in the future of America will no 
longer be penalized for their patriotism. 

We extended the good work of the 
Civil Rights Commission for another 2 
years. 

We passed a reasonable housing pro- 
gram. 

We continued the Federal highway 
program, even though Congress unfor- 
tunately refused to provide proper re- 
imbursement for States like New York 
which have “already accomplished so 
much at their own expense without Fed- 
eral help. Without such reimbursement, 
incidentally, it will be much more diffi- 
cult to get Federal assistance for needed 
road improvement projects in Hamilton 
County and elsewhere. Incidentally I 
voted against the 1-cent boost in the gas 
tax that was tied onto this program be- 
cause I believed it was unnecessary and 
improper. 

We authorized a new food-stamp plan 
to make more of our huge food sur- 
pluses, which we are already sending 
abroad in great quantities, available also 
to needy people within our own country. 

We put a much-needed and long-over- 
due limit of $35,000 on farm subsidy pay- 
ments, which should now help te get our 
farm program geared back toward the 
small family farmer instead of toward 
the huge factory-type of farm. 

ECONOMY AND INFLATION 


I am pleased that this Congress has 
chosen to live within the Federal budget 
and not risk further inflation by incur- 
ring budget deficits. That decision was 
the direct result not only of the spirited 
campaign waged by President Eisen- 
hower, but also of all the letters, tele- 
grams, and phone calls which came from 
our constituents. I am happy to have 
had a small part in helping to nail down 
this important policy decision because I 
voted against earlier bills which called 
for excessive spending over and above the 
budget figures. Later these programs 
were scaled down to more moderate fig- 
ures and I was glad to support the pro- 
grams in that new form. Official figures 
in the ConcressionaL Record now show 
that Congress has not only ended the 


-session by staying within the President’s 


budget figure but has even reduced the 
total by some $1.8 billion. This is one 
more dramatic proof that it does pay to 
write your Congressman. 

Even the-public works appropriation 
bill, the annual water development and 
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fiood control measure, was passed at a 
figure under the President’s budget, in 
spite of much apparent confusion on this 
point. Congress may have disagreed 
with the President as to which flood 
control projects were most urgently 
needed, but there was no real disagree- 
ment that these costs too must be kept 
within overall budget allocations. 
KEARNEY PHILIPPINE AWARD BILL 


Naturally I am proud that the final 
record of this Congress includes one 
bill, H.R. 5477, which I introduced and 
fought for until it became law. It is a 
bill which authorizes my predecessor, 
former Congressman Bernard W. Kear- 
ney, who represented this district with 
great ability for 16 years until his retire- 
ment last year, to accept a medal con- 
ferred upon him some time ago by the 
Philippine Government in appreciation 
of his many services to Philippine vet- 
erans. In spite of some difficulties in 
getting the bill approved in the Senate, 
I am happy that with the support of 
Senator Lynpon JOHNSON, Of Texas, and 
Senator Everett McKiIntey Dirksen, of 
Illinois, both former colleagues of “Pat’’ 
Kearney in this House, we did get the bill 
passed and signed into law. This Kear- 
ney bill not merely a fitting tribute to a 
great legislator, and, incidentally, a real 
thrill for a new Congressman, but it has 
also served to teach me something about 
how bills are really enacted into law—a 
lesson, I hope, that will be helpful in the 
upcoming second session. ° 

FARM LEGISLATION 


While the record of this session of 
Congress has been a successful one, 
much of course remains to be done. Be- 
sides_the urgent need for legislation to 
deal with the critical problem of unem- 
ployment, to which I have already re- 
ferred, there is, for example, the press- 
ing need for a revamped and more sat- 
isfactory farm program. Congress has 
failed thus far to face up to the chal- 
lenge of drafting such a program. In 
voting as I did against such separate 
agricultural bills as the wheat and cot- 
ton legislation offered in this session, I 
tried to demonstrate my conviction that 
we cannot continuesindefinitely just to 
increase farm subsidies and then pile up 
greater and greater surpluses to be 
stored at the taxpayers’ expense. We 
need a fresh approach to the needs of 
the farmer, to lift from his back some 
of the weight of unnecessary govern- 
ment interference, and to give him @ 
fairer opportunity on his own merits to 
make a more ample living and keep his 
farm income ahead-of his costs of pro- 
duction. In placing a top limit on farm 
subsidy payments this session of Con- 
gress madé at least one step in what I 
regard is the right direction. But we 
need to move much further ahead next 
year to assure that any farm program 
is geared strictly to the family farmer. 

MILK CONSUMPTION 


Much of the difficulty that confronts 
the Nation’s dairy farmers comes from 
our continuing failure to promote a 


really adequate level of fluid milk con- 


sumption across the Nation. Here is one 
area where Government can properly be 
helpful to the farmer without interfer- 
ing with the operation of his own busi- 
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ness, As a Member of Congress I have 
been greatly concerned with the need to 
stimulate the consumption of milk, and 
as a Member of the House Armed Serv- 
‘ices Committee I have suggested a num- 
ber of proposals for greater utilization 
of milk by our armed services and for 
civil defense stockpile purposes. This is 
one line of approach that offers real pos- 
sibilities for expansion and I plan to 
pursue it even more vigorously in the 
months ahead. 
YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


Unfortunately no action was taken in 
the House this session on a bill which I 
joined in sponsoring to establish a 
Youth Conservation Corps to provide 
useful outdoor jobs in conservation and 
reforestation work in such counties as 
Hamilton, Fulton, and Otsego for young 
men who have not yet located a position 
in industry. The bill did pass the Sen- 
ate, however, and, considering the re- 
newed attention that has been focused 
on this kind of useful outdoor activity 
in the light of increased juvenile crime, 
I am very hopeful our bill will receive an 
early hearing next session and be 
speedily adopted into law in line with 
the recommendation of many civic 
groups. 

NO BIG DAMS FOR OTSEGO COUNTY 


My experience during the past year in 
Washington, I am happy to report, has 
convinced me that the pressure for con- 
struction of any big flood control dams 
in Otsego County has disappeared. The 
fact that the 1960 public works appropri- 
ation bill contained funds for flood con- 
trol operations in the Binghamton area 
is clear evidence, I believe, that the Army 
Engineers have now abandoned any 
serious attempt to carry out the alterna- 
tive program of big upstream dams, in- 
cluding those in Otsego County, origi- 
nally authorized in 1936. In fact, as a 
practical matter, I have discovered that 
hundreds of authorizations for similar 
flood control. projects all over the coun- 
try have been adopted over the years on 
which no further action has ever been 
taken. Apparently it is only when the 
Army seeks the funds to carry out such 
authorized. projects that the matter 
really becomes serious. I have learned 
that no effort whatsoever has been made 
to obtain any funds for these Otsego 
County dams, which would indicate that 
the Army has changed its mind. Still 
as long as the legal authorization re- 
mains on the books there is a kind of 
technical sword of Damocles hanging 
over the heads of the people of Otsego 
County, and so I have introduced legis 
lation to rescind that original 1936 .ac- 
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erations to be abandoned. One step in 
helping the railroads is a sensible pro- 
gram of tax relief. With that in mind I 
have introduced legislation to provide 
such relief through faster tax writeoffs 
for railroad equipment and rolling stock. 
My bill received a highly favorable report 
last month from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and in view of this 
favorable report I am hopeful the legis- 
lation can be scheduled for hearing and 
action early in the second session. 
COLLEGE SUMMER INTERN PROGRAM 


One of the major problems in a de- 
mocracy is training young men and 
women in the workings and techniques 
of free, representative government. Un- 
less our younger people not only under~ 
stand how government works but also 
become enthusiastic enough to seek gov- 
ernment service themselves we cannot 
expect to have a healthy and workable 
democracy. ‘ 

With this in mind I made my Wash- 
ington office available this past summer 
to three young college students who 
joined our office staff temporarily as 
summer interns. These young men 
proved of tremendous value in helping to 
carry out the many tasks that any con- 
gressional office is called upon to per- 
form. One came from Union College in 
Schenectady, one from State University 
Teachers College at Oneonta, and one 
from Harvard. Two of the three were 
selected hy their own colleges and were 
supported in Washington by special edu- 
cational grants. I am most enthusiastic 
about the merits of this program, and 
the young people who took part in it 
likewise seemed to enjoy the opportunity 
to watch the operation of Congress at 
close hand. I look forward to repeating 
this arrangement for two or three other 
students next summer, 

ADJOURNMENT SCHEDULE 


Let me just conclude by saying that 
being the Congressman from the 32d 
District of New York has been the most 
exciting and thrilling experience I have 
ever had. Never have I had a more chal- 
lenging or more stimulating job, and I 
am deeply grateful to all the people of 
my district for the opportunity they have 
given me to serve them in the U.S. House 
of Representatives. I look forward 
eagerly to the opportunity to return 
home and to see and talk with them 
again. It is my intention to hold open- 
air office hours in each community 
throughout my district over the next few 
weeks so as to be easily available to any- 
one who may want to take up some kind 
of.problem with his Congressman. The 
schedule of these visits will be locally 
announced and I hope everyone will feel 
free to drop in on me. In these months 
while Congress is in adjournment I hope 
to be able to speak with hundreds of my 
constituents about what I have tried to 
accomplish in the session and, what is 
even more important, to learn from them 
their thoughts, views,. criticisms, and 
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4000, and my staff or I will be available 
there at all times to render any service 
we possibly can. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity, too, to extend to you, to 
my colleagues in this body, and to all the 
people of the 32d District of New York, 
my sincere thanks and appreciation for 
the magnificent support, assistance, and 
understanding that have been rendered 
to me during the past 8% months I have 
served here. I am more proud today 
than ever before to be a Member of Con- 
gress. And I sincerely hope that with 
the help and advice which I will seek 
from my constituents as I meet with 
them personally during the adjournment 
period I can come back down here next 
January prepared to try to do an even 
better job toward promoting the health, 
prosperity, and welfare of the people of 
the 32d District of New York State and 
of all free Americans. 





Safety on the Kitchen Shelf 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA OAKES SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. SIMPSON of (Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article entitled “Safety on the 
Kitchen Shelf” from the spring 1959 
issue of Corn, a publication of the Corn 
Industries Research Foundation, Inc.: 

SAFETY ON THE KITCHEN SHELF 


(The corn-refining industry, having a cen- 
tury-old history of identification with the 
food industry, and mutual interests with 
other food manufacturers and their products, 
offers this discussion as a contribution to 
a better public understanding of food ad- 
ditives.) 

The Food Additives Amendment of 1958, 
Public Law 85-929, was signed by President 
Eisenhower last September and became effec- 
tive as of March 5, 1959. It is regarded by 
the Food and Drug Administration not only 
as a comprehensive insurance policy for the 
public health but as a positive impetus to the 
advance of food technology. The new law 
can meet both of these desirable ends and 
thus become that legislative rcrity—a law 
that satisfies everyone—only if wisely admin- 
istered by the Government and strictly ob- 
served by industry. 

The old law, enacted in 1938, regarded 
chemicals for foods as falling into one of two 
classifications—‘‘poisonous” and “nonpoison- 
ous.” The former group, with certain notable 
exceptions, was ruled out of foods. Excep- 
tions were substances required in produc- 
tion or unavoidable in good manufacturing 
practice, and even these were disqualified 
unless a tolerance for their use had been 
established. 

Under the old law there was no fixed re- 
sponsibility to prove an additive safe. It was 
the job of the Pood and Drug Administra- 
tion to prove an additive harmful, if such 
were the case. The new law takes the 
burden of proof from FDA. The food manu- 
facturer or chemical manufacturer must now 
prove that his additive is safe in the amount 
of its intended inclusion in a food. 
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Adequate proof of safety will require 
pharmacological and toxicological testing of 
substances, on the basis of commonly ac- 
cepted testing procedures. Testing of cer- 
tain substances may require large numbers 
of animals to be on test diets for 2 years or 
more. Such proof of safety can be expen- 
sive. The cost of a full-dress toxicological 
investigation for a new and unknown sub- 
stance is estimated at around $75,000. 

Should the substance for test even be sus- 

pected as carcinogenic, testing periods may 
be as long as 7 years. 
_ Once the food manufacturer’s additive 
tests are completed, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration will approve, or decide other- 
wise. If the available toxicological data 
point to the necessity of restricting the sub- 
stance to specific uses and/or amounts, such 
restrictions will be applied. 

If not approved, the additive will be re- 
jected for use. In the latter event, the food 
manufacturer has a right to a public hearing 
on the proposed additive and the further 
right of appeal in court. 

In effect, the new law recognizes and cor- 
rects the former unrealistic dictinction be- 
tween “harmful” and “safe” additives. It 
affirms a truth enunciated in the 18th cen- 
tury by a famous. alchemist and physician, 
Paracelsus: “All things are poison and noth- 
ing is innocuous. It is only the dosage by 
which a thing is not poison.” 

The dosage, indeed, is the very essence of 
the new law. The difference between safety 
and danger depends not on the chemical, per 
se, but on the amount of the chemical. It is 
at last officially recognized that many chemi- 
cals, though harmful in large doses, offer 
positive improvement to foods—in taste, 
color, keeping quality and other factors— 
and should therefore be included in foods 
if the inclusion is held within strict limits 
which are proved to be harmless. 

Human metabolism decrees whether a sub- 
stance is harmful or not. Is the substance 
absorbed, stored, broken down by enzymatic 
action, chemically changed, or excreted? 
Since humans react differently from animals, 
aud since the differences are not clearly un- 
derstood, it is assumed for the assurance of 
safety that humans are 10 times more sensi- 
tive than animals and that 1 human may be 
10 times more sensitive than another. You 
have here a 100-to-1 ratio in the animal 
human safety equation. This means, in ef- 
fect, that if 1 gram of an additive in 100 
pounds of food is safe for am animal, one- 
hundredth of a gram may be deemed safe 
for any human. The 100-to-1 ratio is not 
inexorably fixed, however. It may be tight- 
ened even further, or loosened, depending on 
the case at hand. An additive that adverse- 
ly affected bone development in rats would 
not be permitted in milk at any level. An- 
other additive which, in heavy doses, merely 
discolored fats’ livers, might be permitted in 
sauces or condiments in greater quantity 
than the 100-to-1 ratio implies. 


Regulation applies not only to intentional 
additives—substan*es added directly to 
foods—but to incidental additives. The lat- 
ter includes any substance likely to enter 
foOod as a result of use in food processing. 
The law applies to food-packaging materials, 
irradiating processes, and residue from ani- 
mal feeds which may carry over into meat, 
milk, and eggs. It specifically prohibits the 
use of an additive in any amount if tests 
show that the substance produces cancer in 
humans or animals when fed or otherwise 
appropriately tested. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
published a list of 188 additives and about 
180 flavorings and seasoning agents which it 
proposes to declare safe but on which final 
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date of passage of the bill, or their use in 
foods must be discontinued. 

Since the cost of testing a single new addi- 
tive may run from $10,000 to $75,000, it is 
plain that the Government’s new insurance 
policy for the public health carries a sub- 
stantial premium, to be paid by indusiry. 
John A. Osmundsen, writing recently in the 
New York Times, estimates that industry will 
spend “about $20 million in the next 5 years 
just to clear doubts about some of the addi- 
tives already in use.” 

Though the public has been largely una- 
ware of it, the food industry has long been 
paying, through research and plant improve- 
ment, substantial premiums on public health 
insurance. The great majority of manufac- 
turers who compose this industry have been 
testing additives for years, satisfying them- 
selves that the additives are safe before in- 
cluding them in foods: Such concern has 
been based, of course, on a decent and normal 
regard for the public health. It has been 
based, too, on the simple economic fact that 
it is good business to make and sell a product 
that is wholesome. 

Industry’s practice of pretesting additives 
was recently cited by Dr. Arnold J. Lehman, 
one of the top food and drug Officials. He 
pointed out that although the old law did 
not require industry to pretest proposed addi- 
tives, industry had been doing just that for 
the last 12 years or more. “The responsible 
members of industry * * * have been test- 
ing their additives and discussing their data 
with us for as long as I’ve been here,” Dr. 
Lehman said. 

What the new law should accomplish, be- 
sides public health insurance, is public 
awareness that its health is being insured— 
by Government and industry alike. 


WHAT ARE ADDITIVES AND WHY NEEDED? 


To the food technologist, whether in Gov- 
ernment or industry, “additive” is a familiar 


word. Among laymen, however, the word 
is hot clearly and widely understood. Until 
recently, no dictionary acknowledged it as a 
noun. “Trace ingredient” is not a good syno- 
nym, for some additives are used in quanti- 
tives which are far more than traces. An 
additive is of course an ingredient, but in 
FDA’s meaning of the term it is the kind of 
ingredient that is proscribed from food un- 
less it qualifies under the procedures en- 
forced by the new law. 

Additives and ingredients can be many 
things, and are added to foods for many 
reasons—to preserve, to color or flavor, to 
neutralize certain effects, to stabilize cer- 
tain ingredients, to emulsify others, or 
simply to enhance the nutritive quality of a 
food. Because many of them have long 
chemical names they may arouse needless 
apprehension in the lay consumer mind. 

Among the 360-odd additives, flavorings 
and seasonings which FDA proposes to de- 
clare safe, many have long chemical names. 
Probably several hundred others will be de- 
clared safe after the evidence from tests is 
in. A few, deemed safe in the past but later 
proved to have harmful effects over long 
periods of use, have been discontinued in 
food manufacture. 

Perhaps the best known and least feared 
of all chemical additives is that eminently 
safe deadly poison—salt. It is eminently 
safe because its intake is strictly limited by 
taste. It is a deadly poison only in 
Paracelsus’ sense: that all things are poison 
if taken in excess. In the same sense, water 
could be called a deadly poison too. Used 
judiciously, salt delights your taste buds and 
benefits your digestion. It is in every 
household; not only because of its fine flavor- 
ing effect but because it has a familiar and 
time-honored name. At the table you could 
say “pass the sodium chloride” if you wished, 
and while you’d be perfectly correct you 


might scare the children or your completely - 
guests. 


nonchemical dinner 


October 5 


Baking soda has a familiar nate, too, and 
its presence in foods alarms no consumer. 
Even its chemical name, sodium bicarbonate, 
is fairly well known and hardly likely to 
cause goose pimples to arise on the skins of 
housewives or domestics. One kind of baking 
powder, which is sodium bicarbonate plus 
cream of tartar plus corn starch, is in the 
same comfortable category. 

If space permitted, this article could cite 
scores of useful additives (and many of them 
have long chemical names) employed today 
by the baking, soft drink, brewing, dairy 
products, confectionery, meat packing, and 
other industries. 

The history of adding substances to food 
is almost as old as the history of food itself. 
Probably it began when man first learned to 
preserve meat by salting it. But mostly he 
ate his food when and where it was produced. 
The time and space intervals between pro- 
duction and consumption were brief; hence, 
distribution was but a slight factor in the 
overall food supply. Diets were lacking in 
variety, little was known about nutrition, 
dietary deficiencies and the illnesses result- 
ing therefrom were rife, and life expectancy 
was short. 

A hundred or so years ago the so-called 
industrial revolution began. The years that 
followed, and particularly the last two 
decades, saw first a gradual, then an ex- 
piosive acceleration of all the factors that 
have brought chemical additives by) the 
hundreds into foods. Population increased 
rapidly; people moved to all quarters of the 
Nation, and distribution had to keep pace. 
Large areas became urbanized; as the tempo 
of life quickened more foods were: prepared 
in factories and fewer in homes. Nutrition- 
ists unlocked the mysteries of proteins, car- 
bohydrates, fats, and vitamins, and the ap- 
plication of their findings was a tremendous 
stride forward in balanced and healthful 
diets. Foods quick frozen in subzero vaults 
entered the picture, and presently were 
reaching kitchens, still ice hard, 2,000 miles 
from the point of origin. The packaging in- 
dustry contributed a major share to the 
preservation and distribution of foods and 
the convenience of their use. 

In this gustatory paradise, ehemical addi- 
tives found @ place and a need. 


CHEMICALS AND FOODS 


If the average consumer clearly under- 
stood the word “chemical,” he could live 
more comfortably with its application to 
foods and be less subject to the apprehen- 
sion which the word inspires. The ehemist 
knows the meaning of the word better than 
anyone; hence, the chemist is not afraid 
of it. To the chemist, foods themselves— 
with or without additives—are but’combina- 
tions of chemicals. He thinks of food as a 
compound of proteins, fats, carhohydrates, 
minerals, cellulose, vitamins, and water, all 
of which are chemicals. 

The trouble with the word “chemical,” in 
the majority of lay minds, is that somehow 
it is associated with toxic or with poison. 
This semantic hookup is unfortunate. 
Some chemicals such as water, the proteins, 
fats, and carbohydrates, can be consumed in 
considerable quantities to the great benefit 
of mankind; indeed their lack in consider- 
able quantities means malnutrition, starva- 
tion, and even death. 

The Food Protection Committee of the 
National Research Council has gone on rec- 
ord as follows: “There need be no hazard in 
the use of chemical additives provided 
scientific research programs are carried out 
prior to use. The fact that a chemical is 
toxic does not mean, per se, that its proper 
use as an additive will entail a hazard.” 

Dist between a hazard and 
toxicity, continues: “Toxicity is the 
capacity of a substance to produce injury; 
hazard is the probability that injury will 
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‘high time that the food and chemical indus- 


result from the use of the substance tn the 
quantity and in the manner proposed. A 
chemical additive should not be used in a 
food (either in production or in processing) 
until its safety for a given food use has beer 
established beyond a reasonable doubt, as 
judged by competent experts.’ 

Precisely that factor of safety, “as judged 
by competent experts,” is the assurance given 
the public by the new law. Industry will do 
its own testing, but the final.review, arid ap- 
proval or disapproval, rest with the compe- 
tent experts of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

THE CRITICS AND ALARMISTS 


No responsible scientist, whether employed 
by Goverriment, industry, or independent re- 
search, would contend that absolute safety 
in foods can ever be achieved. One of the 
major problems today lies in the area of a 
great unknown—the longtime effect of some 
chemicals used ‘in foods. Testing over a 
period of years will be needed; meanwhile 
the suspicion of deleterious effects over long 
periods is enough to keep an additive out 
of foods. 

On the other hand, the responsible 
scientists, cognizant of the facts of regula- 
tion and the efforts of industry to comply 
with the spirit and letter of the law, will 
agree that additives are essential to foods, 
as foods are made and distributed today, and 
that the minimal hazard they impose is far 
outweighed by the good they do. 

Since everyone must eat, the safety of 
food is everyone’s vital concern. Few public 
issues have generated more controversy and 
attracted more .critics. The . anti-additive 
voices have ranged from the tempered. criti- 
cism of thoughtful men to the shrill scream- 
ing of quacks, faddists and professional 
frightmongers. All of them are heard, and 
most of them must be reckoned with. 

A writer who charges government and in- 
dustry with negligence in food regulation, 
and warns the public of imminent calamity 
resulting therefrom, may find a wide audi- 
ence, Often the pages of popular magazines 
are open to him, no matter how poorly but- 
tressed by facts his text may be. But the 
scientist usually defends. his cause in one of 
the professional journals with a small frac- 
tion of the audience available to the quack. 


WHAT REMAINS 
While food regulation probably never will 


‘achieve perfection, the provisions of the new 


law should assure the public that the ut- 
most is being done to enforce safety.. Con- 
fidence has been voiced by the men who are 
charged with administering the Jaw, and by 
others whose integrity and concern for the 
public welfare are their only guide. 

The dietary health of the Nation is prob- 
ably better than at any time in history. 
PDA attributes the wholesomeness of foods 
largely to careful testing programs of the 
food and chemical industries for many years, 
and to the continuous exchange of infor- 
mation between industry and Government 
regarding new additives. 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., awake to the responsibilities of its in- 
dustry, has organized a food additives com- 
mittee. 

The food protection committee’s Maison 


and foundations (of which Corn Industries 
Research Foundation, Inc., is one), Govern- 





tries be accorded the recognition that is their 
due. The millions they have spent in the 
testing of additives is only part of the story. 
Additional millions have been spent in ob- 
taining the cleanest raw materials, and on 
machinery to clean these materials still fur- 
ther once’ they arrive at plants. The im-~- 
provement of plant equipment—closed-up 
processes to prevent airborne contamina- 
tion—and the institution of better plant- 
sanitation methods have cost millions more. 
Painstaking sampling and analyzing of prod- 
ucts in process are costly, but they are 
routine practices in all modern food plants. 
Sanitary packaging and sanitary. conditions 
of bulk,shipments are also part of indus- 
try’s total contribution to safe and whole- 
some foods. 

It is easy for critics to alarm consumers 
with undocumented allusions to the perils 
in foods. But what remains, despite all the 
prophets of poison, is an incredibly wide 
choice of good foods, available to consumers 
everywhere, and constituting collectively the 
best tasting, most varied and most whole- 
sorme diet ever enjoyed by any people. 

What remains, after all the viewers with 
alarm have taken their cracks at industry, is 
a sharp decline in dietary diseases and a 
heartening increase in life expectancy, chiefly 
in past two decades—the very period that 
has seen an explosive increase in food addi- 
tives. 

What remains, despite the ills the human 
flesh is heir to, is a generally higher level of 
the national health than ever in history. It 
is exemplified in the everyday evidence of the 
well-being of your family and of ours, and of 
the family next door, multiplied 50 million 
times across the country. 

People in America are eating well and 
feeling well. 





Kentucky Admits First Negro Woman To 
Practice Law 





EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN ‘THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, der 
the authority previously granted, 
quest that the following article from 
the September 15 edition of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, concerning Miss 
Alberta O. Jones, the first Negro woman 
admitted to practice law in the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, be included in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Woman Passes Law Test—First Necro in 
KENTUCKY 
(By Marion Porter) 

Notified. yesterday she had. passed her bar 
examinations, Kentucky’s: first Negro woman 
lawyer already is working on her first case. 

Miss Alberta O. Jones is one of 64 men 
and women who successfully passed the 
July 1-3 examinations. 


case which has been hanging fire 4 years. 
FOUR YEARS AGO I PROMISED, Ir— 
“vhis girl I know asked me 4 years ago— 


when she separated from her husband—to 
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handle her divorce,” Miss Jones explained 
“I promised I would if I made the grade. 

“I’ve seem her in church during the past 
month and, being uneasy about the outcome 
of the examinations, I told her, “You'd bet- 
ter get yourself another lawyer.’ She said 
she’d wait.” 

Daughter of Mrs. Sadie Jones, 3237 Vir- 
ginia, Alberta is a graduate of Central High 
School and the University of Louisville 
where she majored in accounting. 

She took 1 year of law at the University of 
Louisville and transferred to Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. She was fourth 
honor graduate in the university’s law school 
last. June. 

Miss Jones had a scholarship to Howard. 
Before entering the university she worked 2 
years as accountant for an insurance firm 
here to. earn money for living expenses. At 
Howard she was on the staff of the Howard 
Law Journal and was a student counselor. 


VOLUNTEERED TO DRAFT LEGISLATION 


She was one of the seniors who volun- 
teered to help draft legislation. She ex- 
plained that often Congressmen would sub- 
mit the main points of a bill to law students 
to have it drafted in proper form. 

“None-of ‘my’ bills have passed yet, but 
I’m watching for them,” she said. 

Studying law in Washington had a spe- 
cial fillip, Miss Jones recalled. Instead of 
being something very interesting bound be- 
tween the covers of a book, law came alive. 

“Everybody was talking about proposed 
and old laws—you had to read the news- 
papers to keep up,” Miss Jones said. 

The cheerful, outgoing young woman has 
had offers from several legal firms. She 
would like to work for a -Government 
agency for a time, then enter private 
practice. 

After her graduation she had several in- 
terviews in Washington. Senator JoHN 
SHERMAN CoopER invited her to use his office 
to study for the bar examinations, 

“It was kind of him, but there was so much 
going on I didn’t study a lot,” she said, 


“ WOULD ALWAYS SAY, ‘NOT YET’” 


Describing her mental anguish waiting 
for the results of the examinations, Miss 
Jones said it didn’t help any when, in mak- 
ing public speeches, she was introduced as a 
lawyer. 

“I would always have to say, ‘Not yet.’” 

She often is called on to speak before 
civic groups and churches, including Phil- 
lips Memorial Church where she formerly 
was Sunday school superintendent. 

When she showed up for the exams she 
went into a tizzy after Vincent Goodlett, 
secretary of the State Board of Bar exami- 
ners, told her that as far as he knew she 
was*the only Negro woman ever to take the 
State bar examinations—and that she would 
be Kentucky's first Negro woman attorney 
if she 

“I was completely demoralized at first,” 
Miss Jones said. “If I had known how much 
was depending on me I would have studied 
harder—and I would have worn something 
different.” 





Picturesque Religious Pageant Marks 
Golden Jubilee of Sisters of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius at Danville, Pa. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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inelude the following feature story writ- 
ten by Mr. John C. Sciranka, editor, of 
Passaic, N.J., on the occasion of the 
Golden Jubilee of the Sisters of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius of Danville, Pa., which 
was observed on September 7, 1959: 
PIcTURESQUE RELIGIOUS PaGEANT Marks GOLD- 

enw JusILer or Sisters or SS. Crri. AND 

Mernoprivus, DANVILLE, Pa. 

(By John C. Sciranka) 


The golden jubilee of the Sisters of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius on Labor Day, Septem- 
ber 7, was a picturesque pageant which at- 
tracted over 6,000 people to the Sacred Heart 
Villa, Danville, Pa., their Motherhouse, which 
also is the home of their Slovak Girls Acad- 
emy. Four bishops, 150 priests, and over 400 
nuns took part in this historical ceremony. 

Most Rev. George L. Leech, D.D., bishop of 
Harrisburg, Pa., pontificated in the morning 
and preached the sermon. He also imparted 
the Papal Blessing from Pope John XXIII. 
Rt. Rey. Msgr. Michael Polcha, Swoyerville, 
Pa., preached in Slovak. 

After dinner a procession was led by 200 
students, 400 sisters, 150 priests, four bishops 
and several thousand people to the convent 
cemetery. During the procession the tradi- 
tional SS. Cyril and Methodius hymn was 
sung. Here at the grave of Father Matthew 
Jankola, founder of the order and the late 
mothers and sisters of the order, Bishop 
Léech recited prayers. Rev. Michael Lacko, 
8J., professor at the Collegio Pontifico 
Russicum in Rome, preached in Slovak. 

At 4 o’clock in the afternoon, Bishob Grut- 
ka pontificated in the old Slavonic known as 
the Glagolitza. It was the first time that the 
Roman-Slavonic Mass was celebrated by spe- 
cial permission of the Vatican in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Bishop Grutka also 
preached in Slovak. The students of the 
academy sang responses and sacred hymns in 
old Slavonic, 

At the conclusion of the religious services, 
Monsignor Polcha read messages from Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York, Gov. Abra- 
ham Ribicoff of Connecticut, Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner of New Jersey, Congressman Daniel 
J. Flood of Wilkes-Barre, James P. Mitchell, 
U.S. Secretary of Labor and John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

The Voice of America sent three repre- 
sentatives from Washington, D.C., to record 
the program to be beamed to Slovakia. 

Joseph G. PruSa, supreme secretary of the 
Slovak Catholic Sokol, had a special inter- 
view with. Mr. Lajda and Mr. Lisy, of the 
Voice of America, in which he reported the 
activities of the Slovak Catholic Sokol youth. 

Other Sokol officials present at the golden 
jubilee were Father Louis P. Hohos, supfeme 
chaplain; Paul C. Fallat, supreme president; 
Miss Mary M. Ruyak, supreme vice president; 
John A, Kanuck, chairman of the board of 
auditors; Miss Mary Sterbinsky, Mrs. Helen 
Ellis, John J. Bartos, Miss Helen Filip, who 
has two sisters as nuns in Danville, and 
many Sokol members; John D. Check’s 
ughter, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is also a nun 
in Danville. All American Slovak organiza- 
tions were represented. 

Now let’s review the story of the Sisters of 
SS. Cyril and Methodius with Sisters M. Al- 
My who writes that the story of 
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Slovak seminarian, Matthew Jamkola, came 
to America in 1894. After completing his 
studies for the priesthood at St. Bonaven- 
ture’s, Allegheny, N.Y., he was ordained, 
January 10, 1895, as a priest for the diocese of 
Scranton, Pa. 

Here he found a rich field for apostolic 
work among the Slovak people who, poor in 
material possessions but rich in faith, were 
struggling with an unknown language in a 
foreign land. To preserve “the pearl of great 
price,” the faith, among their people was the 
aim of Father Jankola and other priests who 
had come from Slovakia. 

FOUNDS NEW ORDER 


As he cared for his own parish in Pittston, 
Pa., and organized five other parishes where 
the pecole could hear the word of God in a 
language they understood, Father Jankola 
began to realize the need for parish schools 
if the faith was to be strengthened among 
the young. After having applied unsuccess- 
fully in America and in Slovakia for religious 
teachers. he decided on what seemed a bold 
and daring plan—the foundation of an 
American community of Sisters to teach in 
the Slovak parish schools. 

On July 29, 1903, he called a meeting of 
the Slovak priests of the diocese, discussed 
his plan with them, established with their 
cooperation ths St. Anthony's treasury to 
finance the future community, and urged 
them to encourage vocations among the girls 
of their parishes. 

After he had given the first vocation ser- 
mon in his own church, a young girl, Mary 
Mihalik, presented herself to him as his first 
candidate. Miss Mihalik and two other ap- 
plicants were sent to the Czech Benedictine 
Sisters in Chicago to receive their high schoo! 
education and later to be trained in the re- 
ligious life. 

But their good intentions were not suf- 
ficient to carry the young girls, away from 
the family circle for the first time in their 
short lives, through an acute attack of lone- 
liness. While the next two girls who had 
applied were waiting for the train which 
would take them to join the first candidates 
in Chicago, Father Jankola sent a message 
that they should not go because the other 
girls had asked to come home. This was the 
first of the disappointments and frustrations 
that would water the little seed, hidden and 
dying in the dark earth, that it might pro- 
duce rich and precious fruits 50 years later. 

When the girls returned, Father Jankola 
asked several other communities nearer home 
to train them, but none of the Sisters was 
able to assist him. 


. ABOUT TO QUIT 


Just as he was about to give up the whoie 
plan, one of his colleagues, Father Pavco, 
Suggested that Father Jankola seek the help 
of the Superior General of the Sisters, Serv- 
ants of the Immaculate Heart of Many, of 
Scranton. “I have heard that her name is 
Mother Mary Cyril; out common patron 
ae help here; let us try, in the name of 


Father Jankola found Mother Cyril to be a 
woman of universal charity, motherly pru- 
dence, and great magnanimity of soul, who 
was to be his greatest support in this difficult 
undertaking. She accepted the girls, not 
eat ‘ pee. but as aspirants, on 

vember 26, » at Moun fr 
maa t Saint Marys 

After 3 years of study, three of the girls 
became postulants, January 6, 1906. The de. 
cision as to whether the girls should be re- 
ceived into the community of the Immacu- 
late Heart Sisters or be the nucleus of a new 
community had not as yet been made. 
Mother Cyril favored the latter plan to which 
Bishop Michael Hoban at last consented. 

Therefore, on July 26, 1906, the “three 
Marys,” Mary Mihalik, Mary Bartek, and Mary 
Pauly were clothed in a new habit designed 
by the Immaculate Heart Sisters, and were 
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named in honor of the Holy Family, Sister 
Mary, Sister Joseph, and Sister Emmanuel. 
The community was to be known as the Sis- 
ters of Saints Cyril and Methodius as Father 
Jankola wished to honor the patrons of the 
Slovak people. 
IMMEDIATE DEMAND 


Immediately four requests for teachers for 
that school year were received: “We have only 
three Slovak Sisters. How can we send them 
to four parishes?” Father Jankola asked. 

During the next 2 years, and indeed until 
the community was able to stand on its own, 
Mother Cyril provided the novices with the 
same spiritual and educational advantages 
that she offered to her own novices. 

On September 8, 1908, the Sisters opened 
their first school in Sacred Heart parish, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Already there had been a second recep- 
tion in 1909, and yet approbation from Rome 
was not forthcoming. At last the strain of 
anxious waiting was replaced by joy when 
Bishop Hoban returned from Rome that Au- 
gust with Pope Pius X’s approval of the 
new community. On September ‘11, 1909, 
the three novices made their profession in 
Mount St. Mary’s chapel and a new com- 
munity was born. 

The Sisters remained under the superior- 
ship of the Immaculate Heart Sisters until 
Mother Mary Mihalik was elected first su- 
perior general in 1915. Just as the Sisters 
seemed to be facing a promising future, they 
found themselves in the darkness again. 
Mother Mary died April 30, 1916, and Father 
Jankola followed her May-5, 1916. 

Moreover, the problem of finding a mother- 
house confronted the bereaved Sisters. This 
was temporarily solved by the lease of & 
large building at Middletown, Pa., from the 
First Catholic Slovak Union of America. 
Finally, with the advice and assistance of 
Bishop Philip R. McDevitt, of Harrisburg, 
and other priests of the vicinity, the Sisters 
purchased an estate at Danville, Pa. They 
took over in 1919, changing “Castle Grove” 
to Sacret Heart Villa. 


RAPID GROWTH 


Here in 1922 they opened Slovak Girl's 
Academy which has recently been renamed 
St. Cyril Academy. Both the community and 
the school grew so rapidly that ground was 
broken for a new building in 1929. From 
then on the records show a sure and steady 
progress. 

Today, the congregation, numbering 389 
members is in charge of 36 schools in 3 arch- 
dioceses and 9 dioceses. Founded to meet 
the urgent needs of the growing church in 
America, the Sisters have extended their 
activities as far as their capacities- permit, 
inspired always by their motto “Thy King- 
dom Come.” Their primary work is teaching 
in parish schools, principally in the East, al- 
though they have established schools in 
Charleston, S.C., Chicago, Ill., and several 
other midwestern cities. Besides conducting 
an orphanage and two homes for the aged, 
one at Middletown, Pa., and one at High- 
land Park, Ill.; the Sisters also engage in 
cooking, nursing, sewing, and gardening. 

Historically, the congregation of the Sis- 
ters of Sts. Cyril and Methodius can be traced 
back 50 years to a priest of zeal and de- 
termination, an Immaculate Heart Sister of 
prudence and charity, and three teenage © 
girls of eager generosity. But the spirit 
of the Sisters and of their founder has its 
Wellspring in the courage and perseverance 
of two brother apostles, Cyril and Methodius, 
who sacrificed wealth and position to bring 
the faith to the Slavic people 1,100 years 
ago. Yet, following the example of 
holy patrons, the Sisters are not 
their apostdlic ambitions by place 
tionality, but measure their 
charity of their Divine Model who 
“that all may be one.” 
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Interpretation of Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, section 
8(e) of the Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act makes it an un- 
fair labor practice for a labor organiza- 
tion and an employer to enter into any 
agreement whereby the employer ceases 
or refrains or agrees to cease or refrain 
from doing business with any other per- 
son. The act makes such agreements 
void. The section provides, however, 
that the prohibition against such agree- 
ments does not apply to the construction 
industry relating to. work. to be done at 
the construction site. My attention has 
been called to a statement in the Appen- 
dix of the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorp by Sen- 
ator McNamara on September 14—page 
A8141—to the effect that, in his opinion, 
the prohibition on hot cargo agreements 
was not intended to prohibit a fabrica- 
tion-type clause where the work of fabri- 
cation could be done or performed at the 
jobsite. This view of Senator Mc- 
Namara does not.coincide with mine. In 
my opinion it is contrary to the clear 
and literal meaning of the act and would, 
if accepted, open up a Pandora’s box of 
evils in. the. construction industry which 
Congress meant to eliminate, not only in 
the Reporting Act but in the Taft- 
Hartley Act as well. 

The Senate bill merely outlawed hot 
cargo agreements with common carriers. 
The House amendment  interdicted 
agreements not to do business with an- 
other entered: into by any employer. At 
the time of the consideration of this 
amendment there had been some dis- 
cussion of a proposal to permit unions 
to picket a construction site if they had 
disputes with any contractor on the job. 
It was partly in this frame of reference 
that the proviso to: section 8(e) was 
written which provides— 

That nothing in this. subsection (e) shall 
apply to an agreement between a labor or- 

on and an employer in the construc- 
tion industry relating to the contracting or 
subcontracting of work to be done at, the 
site of construction. 


As in the common-situs picketing 
problem, it was the location of the work 
that.we had in mind and, as a reasonable 
compromise, we provided that the agree- 
ment must. relate to work actually done 
at the site. Work done or products 





tion of many other products besides pre- 
fabricated pipe which arrive on the job 
in .prefabricated form. This certainly 
was not in my mind. 

The conference report supports my 
view. It states, at. page 39, that the pro- 
viso in question relates only and exclu- 
sively to the contracting or subcontract- 
ing of work to be done at the site of con- 
struction and that it does not. exempt 
from section 8(e) agreements relating 
to supplies or other products or materials 
shipped to the site of construction. The 
legislative history in the Senate is also 
in accord with my view. On September 
3, 1959, Senator Kennepy, in reporting 
the conference agreement to the Senate, 
said at page 16415 of the Recorp: 

It should be particularly noted that the 
proviso relates only to the “contracting or 
subcontracting of work to be done at the 
site of the construction.” The proviso does 
not ‘cover boycotts of goods manufactured 
in an industrial plant for installation at the 
a. er suppliers who do not work at the 


Senator Morse also said, on the same 
day at page 16399 of the Recorp, in re- 
ferring to the hot cargo amendment: 

Pirst. It would prefent a union from pro- 
tecting the bargaining unit it represents by 
obtaining an agreement not to subcontract 
work normally performed by employees in 
the unit. 


The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare printed. a section by sec- 
tion analysis of the act, published Sep- 
tember 10, 1959, and stated with respect 
to the section in question that the prohi- 
bition against hot cargo agreements does 
not apply to the construction industry 
relating to work to be done at the con- 
struction site. 

It seems clear to me, therefore, that an 
employer, even in the construction in- 
dustry, retains the freedom to choose 
how the products or materials he utilizes 
shall arrive on the job—prefabricated or 
not—and that such freedom cannot. be 
restricted by agreements with labor or- 
ganizations. 





Mutual Security Appropriation Conference 
Report 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


; OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against the conference report on the 
Mutual Security Appropriation bill be-- 
cause I protest the conferees’ compro- 
mose on the Hardy amendment. 

Through the years I have supported 
the mutual security program and ade- 
quate appropriations to carry out its 
necessary and appropriate functions. 
But I think the conferees should not have 
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the right of the Congress to complete 
and accurate information about the ex- 
penditure of foreign aid funds. 

I believe the bill should have been sent 
back to conference with instructions to 
stand fast in upholding the basic pre- 
rogatives and necessary factfinding 
powers of the Congress, as provided in 
the Hardy amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is important 
to point out exactly what we have done 
and what we have not done in our final 
action on the Hardy amendment: 

First, the Hardy amendment, even in 
its tattered and decimated form does 
establish the principle that the Congress 
may employ the power of the purse to 
compel personnel in the executive 
branch of the Government to honor re- 
quests for information by the Congress, ° 
its committees,-and the General Ac- 
counting Office through imposing limi- 
tations on the use of appropriated 
funds, 

Second, the watered down phraseology 
accepted by the conferees is not a recog- 
nition by the: Congress of the alleged 
doctrine of executive privilege but rather 
it indicates only that the Congress, in its 
wisdom, has refrained from exercising 
its full power to obtain information from 
the executive branch of the Government. 

Although I am sympathetic with the 
conferees who were subjected to great 
pressure, I disagree with what appears 
to be their retreat in this important aréa 
of effective scrutiny by congressional 
committees of expenditures in the exec- 
utive branch of Government. Therefore, 
I was compelled to vote against the con- 
ference report. 

However, let me hasten to add, Mr. 
Speaker, that I fully appreciate that we 
have established in law a foundation up- 
on which to build in the future an effec- 
tive means of obtaining facts with re- 
spect to the public business within the 
possession of executive agencies, without 
which the Congress cannot intelligently 
and wisely discharge its policymaking 
responsibilities. 





Mutual Security Appropriation 
Conference Report 





SPEECH 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expressed 
very clearly many of my own misgivings 
about the changes to which the conferees 
have agreed in the language of my 
amendment. I am disappointed that 
there has been some yielding in phrase- 
Ology and for that reason, I too felt that 
the conference report. shduld be defeated 








conference report, I. want to make it 
clear that I am not opposing the mutual 


security appropriation. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like especially to 
commend the gentleman from Michigan 
for the effective work which he has done 
on this subject. He has made a study of 
it and he has been extremely helpful to 
me. In fact, we have joined our efforts 
to preserve the rights of the Congress in 
securing the information which is needed 
in order that we may carry out our con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

Notwithstanding my disappointment 
in the action of the conferees, there is 
gratification in the fact that the.Con- 
gress has clearly asserted its power to 
enforce its legislative and investigative 
prerogatives through employing its con- 
stitutional power of the purse. 





” Radio Broadcasts of Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, St. Paul, Minn. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


CF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr.. LANGER. Mr. President, .I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed. in 
the Appendix of. the Recorp the GTA 
daily radio roundups of September 9 and 
10, 1959, prepared by the public relations 
staff of the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association, St. Paul, Minn, 

There being no objection, the broad- 
casts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GTA Dar_y Rapio Rounpup, WEDNESDAY, 

Sepremser 9, 1959 

. The kind of gobbledygook that is being fed 
to the public in some newspapers and maga- 
zines is enough to make the most hard- 
hearted confidence man cry “Uncle.” There’s 
just enough truth in what is being said and 
printed to give the falsehoods and omis- 
sions of fact—a ring of veracity. 

It is pointless to argue whether this is 
being done deliberately or through ignor- 
ance. What's important is that farmers are 
being given a black eye in a deliberate at- 
tempt to shift the blame for farm troubles 
to somewhere other than where it really 
belongs. 

. Now, what's this gobbledygook that we talk 
about? . Let’s look at an example. It’s from 
the Christian Science Monitor, a newspaper 
of excellent repute and one well-known to 





lent.” ~ 
Now, that’s gobbledygook. High-sound- 
= but edygook 
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vinced that the real aim of the administra- 
tion is to te price supports entirely 
or drop them so low that it would cost the 
farmer more to raise and sell wheat than 
he could get for it. And sure enough, that 
would bust the surplus and the farmers, 
too. 
Let's look at another statement, again 
from the Christian Science Monitor. We 
quote: “Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has often warned that unless steps 
are taken to bring the farm program into 
line with realities it may collapse of its own 
weight.” 

But here again—what are “realities?” 
Do you know? Maybe 50-cent corn or $6 
hogs would be “realities” for Benson. Who 
knows? It’s a word with no basis in fact— 
but in the reader’s mind it arouses fears— 
and stirs prejudices against farmers and 
farm programs. 

Strictly a reality, however, is Secretary 
Benson's huge 4 billion bushel plus corn crop 
this year. That’s hardly designed to cure 


. overproduction. Yet the Secretary deliber- 


ately encouraged farmers to grow it—with 
his rigged referendum to do away with con- 
trols—at the same time offering a price sup- 
port with no strings attached. Many people 
in high positions of responsibility are tired 
of gobbledegook. The very least that farm- 
ers and the public are entitled to, they are 
saying, is factual information, a clearcut 
Federal farm policy, amd a sincere adminis- 
tration to protect the interests of both farm- 
ers and consumers. 

Soe beware of gobbledegook. It’s nice to 
hear and nice to read sometimes, but look 
between the lines for the real meaning. And 
remember, you can’t go wrong when you do 
business with your own business—GTA the 
co-op way. 


GTA Dat.y Rapio Rounpvup, THuRspAY, 
SErpreMBer, 10, 1959 

The hog market at Minneapolis continues 
to hover around $13 or $14. That's for 100 
pounds of pork on the hoof, alive and kick- 
ing. Now just to refresh your memories, 
that much pork, just one short year ago, was 
worth between $21 and $22. You can do 
your reckoning with a stub of a pencil on a 
scrap of wrapping paper like so many of us 
do, or with a fancy calculating machine like 
a big-time statistician but either way you 
come up with a difference of about $8 a 100 
pounds. That’s how much less farmers get 
for 100 pounds of pork that has cost them 
just as much—or more—to raise. Percent- 
agewise, it’s a price cut of about 40 percent 
in 1 year. 

That's hard on farmers. The old excuse 
that farm prices just naturally act that way. 
is worth about as much as a foam rubber 
check. 

But hogs are just a symbol of the basic 
weakness in the whole farm pricing system. 
Except for‘those few crops that still are fa- 
vored with a Federal price support farm 
products are sold at auction. It’s a buyer's 
market. Costs of production, return on in- 
vestment, payment for labor and manage- 
ment on the farm don’t seem to enter into 
the picture at all the way they do in the 
price-fixing mechanisms used by all other 
American businesses. 

You've all heard or read the considered 
opinions of so-called market experts who 
say: “Well, there’s just too many hogs right 
now. Farmers overproduced. They've got 
to expect cheap hogs until the market is 
flushed out.” 

But compare that to the situation in the 
auto market. The business magazines tell 
‘us that there are almost 1 million surplus 
1959 models sitting around with 1960 models 

Trolling off the production lines. 
‘ y around the cities there are dozens 
of vacant lots filled hub to hub with unsold 
‘1959's. But can you buy them for 60 cents 
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on tbe dollar? No, sir. You can’t. The 
price tag is right there in the window. So 
much for the factory, so much for the dealer, 
so much for transportation, heater, turn 
lights, radio, and soforth. You might wran- 
gle a small discount out of the dealer, but 
that’s the best you can do. 


Farmers might like to price their products 
that way, too, but it is physically impossible 
with more than 4 million producers scattered 
all over the Nation. So they long ago ap- 
pealed to “Washington for Federal help in 
stabilizing farm markets. They got that 
help, beginning about a quarter of a century 
ago, but in return they had to agree to ac- 
cept at least limited controf over production, 
which they did. In recent years help has 
been very limited and parceled out only with 
great reluctance, There’s a dragging of feet 
now in top US. Department of Agriculture 
offices over action to bolster hog prices. 
Washington sources say USDA might step in 
and buy some pork products from processors 
if prices skid to $12. But critics say that 
wouldn’t be much help, because so little 
trickles back through the marketing chan- 
nels to farmers. : 

Most. farm-State Congressmen leok with 
more favor on a plan that would pay a pre- 
mium for lightweight hogs. For the same 
amount of money the premium plan would 
do twice as much good at the farm level, 
they say. The of Agriculture al- 
ready has the authority to put this premium 
plan into operation. But has he the will to 
do so? The answer to that question could 
mean millions of dollars more or less to 
farmers who raise hogs. 





Tom Burke > 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
cluded in the Appendix to the Recorp a 
brief statement about Tom Burke, who 
SO many of us knew and respected. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Tom 

All of us who knew and ed with Tom 
Burke loved him for his sincerity, and we 
were deeply moved by his death on Sep- 
tember 12, 1959. 

In 1935, he was a skilled workman in a 
Toledo factory who joined with and led 
other workers to form a unit of the United 
Automobile Workers Union. he 
subsequently attained high political office, 
he never lost his interest in his fellow 
workers. He was elected to the Toledo City 
Council and then to the 81st Congress where 
he served with ability and devotion to his 
ideals. He brought to the House Labor 





coupled 
candor and judgment, made his advice ex- 
‘tremely useful to the Congress, ? 
_ In recent years, as legislative representa- 
tive of the CIO“And of his own United Auto 
Workers Union, Tom continued to fight for 
‘Social legislation and to defend with great 


with his natural — 
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dignity the rights and institutions of 
American working mén and women. 

Tom Burke had a distinguished career of 
public service. I know we are all richer for 
having known Tom and the country is better 
because of him. 





Addresses by His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monddy, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I included a 
powerful, appropriate, and timely ad- 
dress by His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, on 
September 13, 1959, in the auditorium 
of the U.S. Coast Guard Academy’ at 
New London, Co There is no person 
in the-world who knows and under= 
stands the evil minds of the Kremlin 
and of Communists than does Cardinal 
Spellman. . Each year, Cardinal Spell- 
man travels, at great sacrifice, to far 
corners of the world, wherever Ameri- 
cans invyour Armed Forces are serving, te 
bring to them spiritual inspiration and 
guidance, and his ringing message of 
Americanism, without regard to race, 
color, or creed. 

His address, and, the other one in- 
cluded in my remarks, that His Emi- 
nence made at the dedication of the 
chapel at-the U.S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N.Y., should be widely read. 

Cardinal Spellman speaks the thoughts 
of all Americans without regard to race, 
color, or creed. He pointedly warns of 
the duplicity and. hypocrisy of atheistic 
communism. 

How true, when His Eminence said in 
his U.S. Coast Guard Academy address: 

The Founding Fathers of our great country 
were religious God-fearing men and their 
faith in God and man gave birth to our 
country and to our traditions. Our Nation 
began with sacrifices of religious men, and 
it grew strong in the blessings of our faith 
merited from God. If we depart from our 
religious beliefs, if we cast aside the moral 
principles which are the pillars of our na- 
tional strength, then we are definitely and 
rapidly mo along the road to personal 
and national destruction. The faith of our 
fathers is stronger by far than any yenyee of 
‘the enemy. 


Cardinal 
follow: 

I am grateful for the opportunity and 
privilege of offering mass this 
your beautiful memorial chapel dediested 
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Federal Government, and your achievements 
become more notable as the years press on. 


There is no need for me to speak to you of. 


your noble traditions of service, your heroic 
dead, the important part you played in the 
major campaigns of recent wars, your con- 
stant and continuing sacrifices for the safety 
of our country. Whenever I pass along the 
shores of Long Island I think of a starless 
night a generation ago when a young man of 
the U.S. Coast Guard confronted enemies of 
our country landing on a lonely beach. 
With the pounding surf and seagulls as his 
only witnesses, S2c, John Cornelius Cullen 
met the invaders as they tumbled from a 
rubber boat, bringing with them powerful 
exvlosives and detailed plans to wreck our 
military and industrial potential. 

We have come a long way since that night. 
Times have changed, the scene of battle has 
shifted, new and more fearsome weapons 
have been forged in the fires of hate and 

reed. Saboteurs now arrive on our shores 
in jet airliners rather than in rubber boats. 
They meet, not a lone member of the Coast 
Guard who immediately grasped the situa- 
tion, knew what to do about it, and sian it— 
rather today some saboteurs: are 

with honors and civic receptions coc 
their briefcases may bulge with propaganda 
more lethal than explosives. And while 
their purpose is still sabotage, their. targets 
now are. the mind and the conscience of 
America. 

“You have to go out * * *” but no longer 
do you launch your ships on the beautiful 
ocean. of God’s creation; instead you must 
push along the uncharted and murky chan- 
nels of native and imported propaganda, 
And the oceans of printer’s ink are more dan- 
gerous to our national safety than ever were 
the pertis of the salty seas. In this great, 
outstanding institution you have learned the 
normalcies and the vagaries of, nature spread 
across the face of the ocean. But that is not 
enough. You must also learn the perver- 
sions and deceits of the human mind ex- 
pressed in the lies and distortions of Com- 
munist. propaganda, vicious and fearsome 
and which can become fatal unless you recog- 
nize it for what it is, even though the text 
may not be written on a Kremlin letterhead. 
You must discover it, you must contradict 
and counteract it wherever you find it. And 
to. do this often requires skill and courage 
equal to the heroism demanded in facing 
blazing fire of enemy guns or enduring the 
fierce strength of raging hurricanes. The 
men who go down to the sea in ships have a 
special brand of bravery which has ever been 
the envy of the landlocked, and America 
prays today that you may have courage in 
abundance to bring her safely through the 
soul-searing storms of these fateful times. 

“You have to go out, but you don’t have to 
come back.” These ancient words have rung 
‘in the minds and hearts of the men of the 


to you, as in your turn you gorout to meet 
®the challenge of a war against insidious Com- 
munistic fees in a divided and confused 
America. For our national cohscience has 
been sabotaged, and the bugle call to action 
sounds an uncertain note. We sknow not 
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world communism infiltrates and dominates, 
until at last Russia and America are face to 
face. 

Modern history is filled with the wreckage 
of nations whose leaders thought they could 
temporize with Communist promises and 
guarantees and still maintain their liberties. 
Today, they are the victims of the most mon- 
strous tyranny known to man. They ac- 
cepted Communists within their free-govern- 
ments; they gave them the protection of 
their laws; they believed them when they 
professed that they had no ‘desire to over- 
throw the countries’ legitimate authorities 
and subjugate their peoples. The faith and 
good will of these once free nations toward 
Communists were rewarded with base treach- 
ery. And now freedom is but a memory, 
made more bitter by the knowledge that they 
themselves played key parts in its loss. 

We must remember that history is the only 
record from which men can profit. By the 
record of the ‘recent past—which is spread 
across the face of the earth for all to read— 
communism condemns itself, for there it tells 
its own sordid tales of hopes blighted, prom- 
ises broken, pledges violated, and 900 mil- 
lion peoples enslaved. What has been writ- 
ten is written, and. all the waters of the 
earth’s seas cannot wash it away. If we 
familiarize ourselves with that record we 
shall take a giant step toward safeguarding 
our dearly bought liberties, for it is better 
to be warned by memory than to be betrayed 
by hope. 

Communism is not an idea, it is not an 
ideal. It is a way of life, a way of life tobally 
opposed to the heritage of freedom which 
we have received from our fathers. A way 
of life opposed to every idea, to every ideal 
we hold sacred and for which millions of our 
brothers have shed their blood. Misinformed 
peoples, déteived by the variety of blueprints 
of peace offered by the Communists, have 
listened to the silken words of propaganda 
and have rushed madly to their doom, 

What is the Communist blueprint of con- 
quest proposed for America? One of its 
main objectives is to destroy our belief in 
the fundamentals of religion and morality. 
We need but to look about us to see how 
far we ourselves have departed from the 
religious, practices and the moral code of 
our fathers. For more than two generations 
the practice of religion has grown steadily 
weaker in our Nation's life. We are now 
reaping the harvest sown over the past 
decades. A dreadful harvest it is—terrible 
and terrifying crimes committed by juve- 
nile delinquents; a breakdown of morality in 
public life so that we now must have a code 
of ethics for public officials to remind them 
of what they should have learned earlier in 
life; the sale of. tons of obscene literature 
to the young, a multimillion-dollar indus- 
try; and a daily menu of film and television 
depravities. Nor is it necessary to fish for 
further examples from out the dregs of our 


modern living. 


Immorality is not communism, revolt 
from God is not communism but immorality 
and irreligion are the best climate for the 
growth of communism and when we drive 
God and His law from our lives we have 
struck a blow for the enemy. 

The Founding Fathers of our great coun- 
try were religious, God-fearing men and 
their faith in God and man gave birth to our 

try and to our traditions. Our Nation 
of religious men, 
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ample .of our own lives, believing in the 
fatherhood of God and living the brother- 
hood of man, we can save our own immortal 
* gouls and influence and help others to save 
their souls. This ts America’s way of life, 
We are in possession of divine truth itself. 
What the Communist promises with a sneer 
to those whom he would destroy, we already 
have in our religious heritage and tradition. 
Qur precious heritage of our faith and our 
patriotism have been fortified by the sacri- 
fices of our forefathers. Shall we squander 
tt, and in the squandering destroy ourselves? 

Cadets of the U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
you have the training, you have the tradi- 
tion, you have the rough-hewn philosophy 
of sacrifice which will assure you victory for 
yourselvés and your country. In this crucial 
hour we Americans must have the strength 
and the courage to maintain the noble vi- 
sion which has been given to us in the faith 
of our fathers, and we must pray that we 
shall not be false to its lights and inspira- 
tions. 

One of America’s proudest utterances pro- 
claims the glorious fact that we are “a na- 
tion under God.” The quality of faith 
which inspired those sublime and meaning- 
ful words must be recaptured if we are to 
instire our own salvation and the survival of 
our free and wondrous land; for, in the last 
analysis it will be the faith of America 
which shall determine the fate of America— 
either the faith of the Communists or the 
faith of our fathers. 

As earlier we shared our prayers, I now 
would like to share with you some thoughts 
on what we have done here this morning. 
The dedication of a building to the glory 
of God is an act of supreme importance. 
The intense, far-reaching spiritual effects of 
our actions are expressed by the church in 
these words, “This is truly an awesome 
place.” Truly we stand in awe of what we 
have done—the fruit of the heart and the 
hands of man will be forever the dwelling 
place of the living God. This chapel is the 
gate of Heaven, and the court of God. The 
Lord shall remain here with you; may you 
always stay close to Him. 

In a wider sense the entire Hudson Valley 
is for me an awesome place, rich in the 
beauties of nature, dwelling place of duty, 
stern daughter of the voice of God. . To visit 
the valley of the Hudson is to make a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of duty consecrated 
by the sacrifices of religious and military 
martyrs... In this valley.America grew strong, 
in these highlands of the Hudson was. she 
shielded from those Herod-like tyrants who 
syould slay an infant nation. 

It ts the good fortune of our country that 
you are privileged tc spend your years of 
formation in this sanctuary dedicated to 
honor, duty and service of country. At the 
head of the valley you may see the raw 
courage of Nicholas Herkimer at Oriskany 
and the brilliance of Benedict Arnold at 
Saratoga, while to the south you may pon- 
der the unwavering leadership of Anthony 
Wayne at Stony Point. 


continent. 
We have come.a long way since those 


d@ays—Morgan's forced march from -Phila- 


‘lelpi.ia. to Saratoga could now be made~in 
less than an hour, and Mad Anthony would 
bs able .to demolish the fortifications. of 
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means of effectual resistance by lying su- 
pinely on our backs, and hugging the delu- 
sive phantom of hope, until our enemies 
shall have bound us hand ahd foot?” Pray 
God that while there is yet time America 
may realize that:you cannot shrug off the 
yoke of the conqueror be it forged in steel 
or in the base metal of propaganda. 

So far have we traveled along the wrong 
road that I feel it our duty as Americans to 
contrast the vice of Benedict Arnold and 
the virtue of Anthony Wayne, to speak of the 
strength and the weakness which have been 
witnessed by the sheer cliffs of West Point 
and the brooding rocks of Stony Point. 

If General Washington were asked in the 
summer of 1777 to name his outstanding 
officers he would certainly have placed Bene- 
dict Arnold very near the top of the list. And 
the conduct of Arnold at Saratoga would 
have justified his choice. Is there not the 
legend that even in the white heat of rage 
at Arnold’s base treachery it was said that 
the leg of the traitor mangled at Saratoga 
would be buried with full military honors 
while the rest of him would be hanged? 

Saratoga, considered one of the decisive 
battles of world history, was the climaz of 
Arnold’s career. A brilliant soldier, an 
acknowledged master of military science, 
Benedict Arnold is remembered chiefly for 
his treason. What happened to him—was it a 
desire for luxurious living, wounded pride, 
religious bigotry? Historians may argue and 
biographers may choose but this much is cer- 
tain—he gazed too long on the face of the 
enemy. He found it comely. He saw there 
an escape from the harsh realities of life. We 
too have gazed too long on the face of the 
enemy, and many of our fellow Americans see 
there a solution and an eseape from fearsome 
reality. Too many of us have gazed on the 
face of the enemy until they see there not the 
countless crushed bodies of freedom fighters 
of the world but only the seductive smile of 
the sinister master of Moscow. They have 
gazed on the face of the enemy too long and 
now they are deaf to all save the husky voice 
of the sorcerer, as glibly he speaks of peace- 
ful coexistence, competition in consumer 
goods, 

Benedict Arnold placed his personal prob- 
lems and his religious bigotry above duty to 
his country until finally he slipped down the 
dark waters of the Hudson to the sloop Vul- 
ture eventually to die in the slums of London. 
If Americans continue to place a high stand- 
ard of living above duty to country then we 
too shall be picked up by today’s vulture and 
carried to suffering and death as have brave 
but unthinking men before us. 

In what seems to be long years ago I stood 
on these plains of West Point and upon the 
vigil of the Second World War spoke of the 
“Road to Victory.” Today I must speak of 
the “Road to War”—a war of the spirit, a war 
of ideas and ideals. 


The impregnable face of Stony Point is a 
constant reminder that unwavering leader- 
ship, complete devotion to duty, rigorous per- 
sonal discipline can topple any obstacle in 
the path of America. Within sight of these 
gray Anthony Wayne proved that the 
human spirit is supreme to any and all mate- 
Trial obstacles. There is no rieed to labor this 
point with you, ts of the US. Military 
Academy. You have but to consider the 
monuments on every side to read again the 
list. of valiant men who were here formed 
and grounded in the essentials of duty and 
leadership. To protect our beloved country 
they. marched from here through the length 
and breadth of the world. 
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Anthony Wayne. And for the same reasons— 
complete “devotion to duty, unwavering 
leadership, rigorous personal discipline. 

The enemies of liberty have learned their 
lesson well, and, for the moment at least, 
they hesitate to attack us with military 
power. Rather have they moved the attack 
to another level. They have unleashed the 
full force of bestial fury against the moral 
and religious fiber of America. Duty, leader- 
ship, discipline shall once’ again, under God, 
bring us victory despite the narcotic of con- 
sumer competition, and peaceful coexistence 
so skillfully administered that we do not 
realize that liaison with the assassin can 
end only in the death of the victim. 

The grim fact of today’s world is this: 
America is under spiritual siege and her 
defenses are crumbling. Your warfare is 
not yet against flesh and blood because the 
destruction of our spiritual heritage is not 
yet complete. The rugged uncompromising 
morality of our fathers has yielded to the 
simple question, “What’s in it for me?” Is 
this not the same question Benedict Arnold 
asked himself when he first considered his 
acts of treason? And is not his answer 
echoed in the hearts and actions of many 
Americans today? Is it too much to say 
that the swelling tide of loose living and 
personal ‘immorality is also a form of trea- 
Although it is a treason of pleasure 
and selfishness committed by foolish and 
thoughtless men, still it weakens our na- 
tional fiber and draws us closer to de- 
struction. The treason of Arnold was a 
deliberate, malicious act calculated to de- 
stroy his country. But we will be just as 
dead, and our country will suffer, be our bee 
trayal stupid or contrived. 

The litany of our national transgressions 
of the moral law is a sordid tale—betrayal of 
the common good for personal gain, destruc- 
tion of the home for personal pleasure, dis- 
honesty in public office for personal profit 
and so on down the miserable categories of 
depravity. Slowly but surely the individual 
and his pleasures are becoming the norm 
of morality and the object of eyery judg- 
ment. 

Can a nation be stronger than the sum 
total of her citizens? If there be no disci- 
pline in our personal. lives how can we ex~- 
pect to find sacrifice in our national life? 
To be profligate in our personal lives is truly 
treason because it aids the enemy to exe» 
cute his blueprint for Communist domina- 
tion. The flame of religious- fervor which 
burned so brightly in the days of our fa- 
thers"has sunk so low that we see no wrong 
in attempting to join forces with men who 
burn churches, destroy temples, and murder 
those who bless the name of God. We are 
now reaping the bitter harvest of genera- 
tions of religious apathy and indifference. 
Because we have abandoned’God we have no 
firm foundation for moral judgment, Is it 
an exaggeration to say that this is giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy? The sad 
course of modern history shows quite clear- 
ly that it is a Communist tactic to crush 
religion and destroy morality. Sometimes 
it is done by force of arms, sometimes by 
the sheer weight of words, In either case 
the result is the same, with liberty lost and 
the nation destroyed. Study the case. of 
any Soviet-enslaved nation and there you 
will find Communist propaganda first ap- 
pealing to the selfish desires of the weak, 
and later Communists tanks crushing them 
in the streets of their own cities before they 
could taste the fruits of their sins. 

The same general plan of conquest is in 
motion in our Own land today. and so suc- 
cessfully has it been carried out that many 
Americans are beginning to feel that rather 
than endanger our standard of living 
should take another look at the poseibaity 
of cooperating with the enemy. men 
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learn from history, but, inspite of the 


abundant evidence of the desire of Russia 


to engulf the world, in spite of the fact the 
Russia under communism has reached our 
own shores in her march to world power, 
we Americans have failed to learn our les- 
son from ‘those once free now captive na- 
tions who have made the same mistake be- 
fore us. 

It is vital to the safety of America that 
you cadets of West Point realize that your 
contribution to our national welfare is not 
limited to the field of battle. You must be 
convinced that you are engaged in a war of 
ideals. Share this conviction with others. 
Help to restore to.our national life those. 
precious concepts of duty, leadership, and 
sacrifice for the glory of America. When 
you leave this citadel of duty and honor 
take with you your conviction that the code 
is bi than any one man or personal 
frien p. And I pray that your devotion 
to the principles of justice and truth be 
always as deep rooted and real as it is to- 
day; for then will your sacrifices for good- 
ness and truth be rewarded by the strength 
and security of your beloved country in this 
world, and your own salvation with God. 





Radio Program Entitled “Today in 
Congress” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14,1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
throughout this Ist session of the 86th 
Congress we who are privileged to serve 
in this body have had a unique service 
rendered us and I feel some recognition 
should be given it, I refer to Joseph Mc- 
Caffrey’s nightly radio program, ““Today 
in Congress,” in which Mr. McCaffrey 
summarized the day’s developments here 
on Capitol Hill and informed us of the 
program scheduled for the following day. 

What. made this program unique is 
the fact that it is the only one of its kind 
on the air, a sort of Congressional Rec- 
ord of the Air, devoted exclusively to the 
workings of Congress and all the other 
interesting events which take place here 
on the Hill. 

Mr. McCaffrey has spent 12 years 
covering Capitol Hill and knows inti- 
mately the workings of Congress. From 
his experience and his knowledge of the 
Hill, Mr, McCaffrey is able to capture and 
compress into his program lively and 
interesting comprehensive reports of the 
day’s doings. 

“Today in Congress” is sponsored each 
session by the Independent Airlines As- 
sociation as part of its public service ac- 
tivities. — 

I-know that I do not speak first for 
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The Airlines and Logistics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


‘Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I wish to submit an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times entitled “The Airlines and 
Logistics.’ 

During this session of Congress, the 
question of the Military Air Transport 
Service and its increasing competition 
with the civilian air carriers has received 
much attention and has often been a 
subject for discussion in both Houses. 
In keeping with my feeling, and that of 
many of my colleagues, that MATS 
should be kept out of the airline business 
and restricted to military functions, I 
wish to call attention to this editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

THE AIRLINES AND LOGISTICS 


The country has two merchant marine 
fleets-—the ships of the sea and the great 
carriers of the air. In both of these fields 
of commercial transport it is generally felt 
that pressure must be maintained on Gov- 
ernment, to prevent the encroachment of 
federally operated transport systems on the 
domain of private endeavor. 

Both also fee? that military. establish- 
ments could and should do more to chan- 
nel military cargoes and passengers to pri- 
vate carriers. And, indeed, the Armed Forces 
are, on both counts, good customers of the 
air and sea fleets. They recognize, as mili- 
tary authorities have repeatedly made clear, 
that ships are priceless auxiliaries of the 
Navy in time of emergency and that private 
air fleets are an essential part of the military 
overseas logistic pipeline. 

Congress sought, in the session that just 
ended, to bolster private air enterprise by 
forcing a reorientation of the Military Air 
Transport Service nearer to its basic defense 
mandate: readiness for swift airlift of mili- 
tary personnel and equipment overseas in 
the event of emergency. In Congress, in 
the Defense Department and elsewhere in 
the administration (everywhere, in fact, ex- 
cept in the Air Force itself) there was gen- 
eral agrement that MATS should turn over 
much of its routine worldwide airline op- 
erations to private lines and concentrate on 
its job. Yet, strangely, this was not ac- 
complished. s 

The airlift arm has become the world’s 
largest airline. Last year it carried 62 per- 
cent of all transatlantic cargo. The regu- 
lar U.S. carriers handled 17 t. MATS 
carries 25 percent of all transatlantic pas- 
sengers, It has more than 400 aircraft and 
some 480 stewardesses. 

Senator A. S. Mrke Mowroney of Okla- 
home, who led the fighth to aid the airlines, 
warned that in 1960 more than 90 percent of 
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Tragedies at Railroad Crossings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, recently 
there were two great tragedies at rail- 
road crossings, one at Mount Lake Park, 
Md., where seven children were killed 
and numerous children were injured, 
some of the critically, when a school 
bus was. struck by a train at an unpro- 
tected grade crossing, and one at. Waseca, 
Minn., where a mother and six children 
were killed when their automobile was 
struck by a train at another unprotected 
grade crossing. 

Mr. President, at one time there were 
warning gates and guards at grade cross- 
ings but they have been gradually dis- 
appearing from the scene resulting in 
tragedies such as the above. I intro- 
duced a bill that would require all of the 
railroad companies of the United States 
to erect warning gates and post a guard 
at all grade crossings adjacent to the 
schools. By doing so, I think that we 
will avert tragedies such as the two 
great tragedies which happened so close 
together in the sister State of Maryland 
which borders us and the sister State of 
Minnesota which borders my State of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. President, there appeared an arti- 
cle in the Washington, D.C., Star entitled 
“School Buses Ply 27 Rail Crossings,” 
which gives a rundown on the places 
where public school buses daily trans- 
port children over 27 railroad crossings 
in the suburban areas of Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Mr. President, ¥ ask unanimous con-~ 
sent that this article be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp at this point since 
it has a bearing on the bill I introduced. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Scuoot Buses Pry 27 Rar CrossIncs—Dis- 
TRIct oF COLUMBIA SUBURBAN AREAS TAKE 
Srrict SaFeTY PRECAUTIONS 
Public school buses daily transport chil- 

dren over 27 railroad crossings in the subur- 

ban areas of Maryland and Virginia, a survey 
shows. 

Although most of the crossings are on sel- 
dom. used spur lines, school transportation 
officials in each of the jurisdictions sur- 
rounding thre District said yesterday strict 
precautions are observed to insure that 
buses cross the tracks safely. 

The survey was prompted by a school bus- 
train accident in Oakland, Md., on Septem- 
ber 10 which killed seven children. 

Last Wednesday a grand jury investigating 
the accident recommended that trains de- 
crease their speed during school hours, 
especially at crossings; flashing red lights 
to be installed on top of all school buses, and 
that school bus drivers be given periodic sur- 
prise checks. , 

School officials in Fairfax County, Va., and 
Prince Georges County, Md., reported each 
area has 10 railroad crossings ‘used by school 
buses. 

Montgomery County, Md., has four; Arling- 
ton County, Va., two, and the city of Alexan- 
dria, Va., one. 
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PRINCE GEORGES 


Prince Georges County has about 200 
school buses which carry more than 26,000 
students daily. Between 1,000 and 2,000 are 
carried over 10 railroad crossings. 

If possible, buses are routed around rail- 
road crossings even if the route is lengthened 
by an extra mile or so, according to John 
Hetm, director of school transportation. 

“If we avoided all crossings we'd add 4 or 5 
heurs to some runs and we don’t have 
enough buses to do that,” he said. 

In Ardmore, bus drivers are told never to 
take a load across the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tracks at Ardwick Road. However, they can 
use the crossing if the vehicle carries no 
ehiidren. 

When loaded, the bus uses the Wickfield 
road bridge about 2 miles away. This bus 
serves the Landover Hills Elementary School. 

Buses use the Pennsylvania Railroad cross- 
ing at Springfield-Hill Meade Road in Bowie, 
and a Seabrook crossing while serving Bowie 
Elementary, Glenridge Junior High, and 
Bladensburg Senior High. Both crossings 
have a watchman, Mr. Heim said. 

WATCHMAN ON DUTY 


A watchman also is stationed at the Penn- 
sylvania crossing at Glenn Dale Road, which 
is crossed by buses serving Lincoln Ele- 
mentary, Glenridge Junior High, Bladensburg 
Senior High, and Fairmont Heights Junior- 
Senior High. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad crossing at 
Calvert Road in College Park is guarded by 
a@ fiashing-light signal and is used by buses 
serving College Park Elementary. 

Other B. & O. crossings are used at River- 
dale Road by buses serving Northwestern 
High School, and at Bladensburg Road by 
buses going to Bladensburg Senior High and 
schools for handicapped children at Calvert 
Homes and Mount Rainier. The two cross- 
ings have gates and flashing-light signals. 

The Pope’s Creek spurline of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad crosses four roads used by 
school buses servicing the southern part of 
the county. These unguarded crossings are 
at Mitchellville, Central Avenue, Upper 
Marlboro, and another road farther south. 

Buses using one or more of~these four 
crossings carry children attending Mullikin, 
Tall Oaks, Brandywine, Orme, Holly Grove, 
and the Marlboro Elementary Schools, in ad- 
dition to Gwynn Park Junior High and Doug- 
lass and Frederick Sasscer Junior-Senior 


Highs. 
FAIRFAX COUNTY 


In Pairfax County, 29 county school buses 
cross 10 railway tracks twice daily. 

William H. Ebhardt, supervisor of school 
transportation, said bus drivers cross tracks 
only when necessary. 

Buses, he said, are timed for the number 
of seconds it takes them to cross the railroad 
tracks. The average bus takes about 6 seconds 
te tross a double line of tracks, he said. 

Mr. Ebhardt outlined this safety procedure: 

Each bus stops at the grade crossing so the 
driver can look both ways along the track. 
The youngster that serves as safety patrol- 
man, gets ot and crosses the tracks, looking 
both ways. 

The patrolman then waves the driver 
across. Before starting up, the driver again 
looks both ways and then crosses in low gear, 
ee eae gears until he is across. 
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used infrequently, Mr. Ebhardt said. The 

crossings and the mumber of buses using 

them are: Vienna, five; Dunn Loring Road, 

two; Cadar Lane Road, three; Shreve Road, 

four; Route seven in Falls Church, one; 

Herndon, six; and Hunter Mill Road, one. 
All buses make the crossings twice daily. 

MONTGOMERY 


In Montgomery County, a decision to re- 
route school buses from two main line 
grade crossings was made several weeks ago 
by the school board’s transportation direc- 
tor, Richard M. Ream. 

Mr. Ream said the two crossings “always 
worried me.” 

They were at Halpine and Randolph 
roads, the only locations where school buses 
crossed main railroad lines in the county. 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad crossings in the 
upper county—at Gaithersburg, Boyds, and 
Dickerson—are made through underpasses. 

At four spots in the county, school buses 
cross seldom-used spur lines where trains 
pass at a slow pace after a brakeman halts 
automobile traffic. 

The spur line crossings are on River Road, 
Dorset Avenue, Jones Mill Road, and Con- 
necticut Avenue. 

ARLINGTON 


Both school officials and railroad spokes- 
men agree that railroad crossings in Arling- 
ton County do not present a problem. 

A school official said school buses travel 
over two grade crossings, but that all of 
these involve freight lines over which slow- 
moving and infrequent trains pass. 

A Washington & Old Dominion Railroad 
spokesman said the railroad maintains 
about 11 miles of single-track right-of-way 
in the county. The rail line connects Alex- 
andria with the railroad terminus in Pur- 
celiville, Loudoun County. 

A spur line, or switchback, branches away 
from the main line and connects with Ross- 
lyn. In addition, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has a short spur line which crosses the 
14th Street Bridge to the Pentagon. The 
spur continues a short distance to Rosslyn. 

ALEXANDRIA 

The only grade crossing used by school 
buses in Alexandria is where a sidetrack 
crosses Washington Street at Wilkes Street. 

Assistant Superintendent Raymond F. 
Sanger said three buses cross that track 
each schoolday. He added that a school 
guard always is on duty near that location 
and signals to the buses if a train is ap- 

He noted, however, that the 
track is used only a few times a week and 
that trains always travel at low speed. 

Mr. Sanger said one bus crosses the track 
daily en route to Lyles Crouch Elementary 
School. Two buses cross on their way to 
the Robert E. Lee Elementary School. 


Perversion Portrayed in Mail to Kids 
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Mr. AVERY. The following is an ar- 
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PERVERSION PORTRAYED IN Mat. To Kms 
(By Bill Colvin) 

(Evrror’s Nors.—Much of what is written 
below will be found offensive by many read- 
ers. It is shocking. But it was not written 
as a shock-treatment gimmick to get you to 
read. The article is the result of an expe- 
rience in Washington that we believe should 
be conveyed as: clearly and candidly as. pos- 
sible to every parent in every community. 
If some good is accomplished, we will run 
the risk of offending.) 

WAaSHINGTON.—How would you like to have 
your teenage son or daughter take a “cor- 
respondence course” in sexual perversion? 

I realize this is a shocking and revolting 
statement. But unless sufficient numbers 
of parents are shocked and revolted—mainly 
through the family newspapers of the 
country, such as the Mercury, where ordi- 
narily such subjects are taboo—the chances 
get better every day that teenagers in Man- 
hattan are going to be tempted to be en- 
roliees in the “courses” I have mentioned. 

Like me, you probably have scoffed at, or 
at least minimized, the seriousness of the 
obscene mail problem. But I have changed 
my mind after seeing a display of this filth, 
pornography, and perversion that has been 
taken from the U.S. mails. It is kept under 
lock and key in a room across the hall from 
the office of Postmaster Geheral Arthur 
Summerfield in Washington. 

The display in itself was enough to cause 
the concern I hope to pass along to you. 
My concern was heightened by the conviction 
with which the Postmaster General is at- 
tacking this problem, for it was Summer- 
field who personally escorted me into this 
actual “chamber of horrors.” 

Have I been too strong in my opening 
statement of this story? I honestly don’t 
think so after the nauseating experience of 
seeing what the Nation's filth mongers—to 
use a charitable description—are mailing to 
increasing numbers of our youths. 

It may surprise you to know this is a half- 
billion-dollar-a-year enterprise. 

It is so lucrative—and becoming more and 
more so—that there is strong suspicion on 
the part of responsible authorities, includ- 
ing Postmaster General Summerfield and 
FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover, that the field is 
being eyed seriously by the organized un- 
derworld. The Post Office Department is 
certain that the racketeers already have 
made a start in it in certain cities—along 
with their dope, prostitution, and other dirty 
money schemes. 

At the outset let me make it abundantly 
clear that what we are concerned with is 
not censorship. This is clearly objectionable 
and immoral, obscene material going through 
the mails into fertile fields—children’s 
hands, eyes, and minds. (Unfortunately, the 
censorship case of “Lady Chatterley’s Lover” 
has arisen in the midst of the obscene mail 
campaign and has confused the real issue 
somewhat. ) ‘ 

This is not art, although there are some 
borderline materials that have been declared 
art by the courts. The bulk of this funk 
is not art by any stretch of the imagination. 

The so-called art studies or art poses mail- 
ings, whether they are actually art or not 
by interpretation or legal ruling, are’ not 
the chief worry causers to the Post Office 
Department. Postmaster General Summer- 
field stresses, however that these works of art 
are the teasers or the starters. In a less 
serious way perhaps, they can be likened to 
eventual addiction to dope after being in- 
troduced to marihuana. As such they too 
have become targets of the Department and 
some local groups. ; - 

Gradually youngsters all over the Nation 
have become somewhat calloused to the art 
poses. What once was a thrill to kids a gen- 
eration ago is now old stuff, thanks to a 
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multitude of es on-_practically every 
newsstand that leave little or nothing to 
the tion. But they still serve to 
tease—and, better yet, they provide the mail- 
ing liste for the plainly obscene and the 
perverted poses and writings. 

And over the course of the years the filth- 
mongers’ téchniques have improved. Only 

a few of the photographs are of dilapidated 
old hags. Relatively young women who 
might pass for coeds model for these per- 
verted photos that defy description in most 
oral conversation, let alone writing. 

“A young girl or boy with no sex educa- 
tion gets ahold of a set of these,’’ Summer- 
field says. ‘He or she sees a normal appear- 
ing, attractive. person photographed in an 
unnatural act. Not knowing what is nor- 
mal the natural inclination is for them to 
accept this.as the normal way to have rela- 
tions. A potential pervert has been 
created.” 

(Summerfield, in an aside, calls attention 
to the attractive girl who has posed for a 
series of these acts of perversion. She is a 
schoolteacher, the postoffice inspectors have 
found out, in a small southern town. She 
handsomely adds to her substandard pay as 
a teacher by making periodic weekend trips 
to New York to pose for these photographs.) 

No, this is not the stuff you and I sneaked 
into our rooms or gawked at in the alley be- 
hind the high school when we were kids. 
This is mainline material kids are being 
tempted with—through the mails—by a 
vastly better organized bunch of filth mon- 
gers than they were 20 or 25 years ago. 

Quite aside from the warped sexual morals 
this trash breeds it has been found there is a 
traceable and direct relationship between the 
volume of this mail to the juvenile crime 
rate. 

The Federal authorities are convinced that 
youngsters agitated by the photographs, 
literature, gimmicks, and movies set forth 
on a sex sashay—many times with what are 
mild intentions. in their own minds. 
Thwarted and frustrated when they meet re- 
sistance, their aroused and distorted minds 
flare to violence. The result: the sex maim- 
ings and sex murders that are becoming 





more frequent headline pieces in the papers. ~ 


The germ was planted in all probability, by 
a@ mailed piece of obscenity. 

Keep in mind I am not talking about the 
“arty” kind of stuff but about indescribable 
photos, drawings and even moving pictures, 
mainly featuring perversion and unnatural 
acts. 


Many men readers have’ been to stags 
where those movies have been shown. ButI 
will challenge any normal man—even as 
calloused as newsmen frequently get to be— 
to. view two films I saw in the postoffice 
exhibit and not be shocked beyond any pre- 
vious experience. These two particular films, 
by the way, had been sent through the mails. 
They were being sold by a 16-year-old boy 
in Texas. 

Remember, however, that the first ap- 
proach, the inroads, the conditioning, was 
made by the so-called art studies and the 
girly magazines anyone can buy on almost 
any newsstand. 

Where does this obscene material come 
from? The Postmaster General’s investiga- 
tors have established New York, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles as the chief points of origination. 
But they are mailed ere and no 
home is off-limits to these filth peddlers. 
They employ first-class mail because that 
class is not subject to postal inspection. 
What’s more the obscene material market has 
become so profitable they can afford the first- 
class rates, 

Thousands and thousands of copies can he 
made from one photographic negative at a 
fraction of a cent each. Reading material 
is easily and cheaply reproduced by modern 
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methods. The movies are generally foreign 
imports. They too are mass copied. Per- 
version is the keynote here too. 

There is even evidence that enterprising 
youngsters themselves find the filth market 
profitable. In one particularly nauseating 
display of drawings depicting unnatural acts 
there was a group of copies drawn by an 
artistically inclined teenager. He was cut- 
ting out the middleman by doing his own 
art work and offering them for sale. 

I admit that my previous conclusion about 
Postmaster General Summerfield’s attitude 
was that maybe he just hadn’t been exposed 
to the facts of life or that he is overempha- 
sizing the problem. My conclusion. is now 
that I hadn’t been exposed enough myself to 
the facts of this situation. 

In the first place the Postmaster General 
is bound by Federal statute to ban from the 
mails any obscene material. This stuff that 
is going to teenagers by the ton—17 mail bags 
full picked up in just one haul in New York— 
is clearly and undeniably obscene. Thus 
Summerfield is only doing what he is di- 
rected to do. But better than that he is 
reacting in a.way that more Americans 
should: He is righteously indignant and 


_ properly so. 


Clearly Summerfield intends doing some- 
thing about the situation that deserves 
stronger language than “disturbing.” 

Rightly, we believe, after this first-hand ex- 
perience, the Postmaster General feels one 
of the starting places is the newsstands where 
the “marihuana” material is easily purchased 
by youngsters. 

The second avenue of action is for parents 
of youngsters receiving obscene mail to take 
it to. their local postmasters. They in turn 
will turn it over to the inspection depart- 
ment of the Post Office Department for pos- 
sible prosecution. 

Thanks largely to Summerfield the Federal 
law has now been changed permitting prose- 
cution at the point of receipt. Formerly the 
offenders could only be tried at the point of 
mailing. Obviously it would be difficult to 
take witnesses from Kansas to New York or 


~Los Angeles and as long as the law stayed 


that way convictions were few and far be- 
tween. Recently, however, the first convic- 
tion was rendered under the new law. Two 
culprits were prosecuted in Idaho and given 
10-year sentences. 

Mailing lists? They are easy to come by. 
Purveyors of perversion frequently buy school 
yearbooks as their source. Teaser ads—‘“send 
just 19 cents for a water gun”—furnish a 
wealth of names for these folk. 

I want to stress once again that I am not 
easily shocked. I don’t think the Post- 


- master General is either. He appears to me 


to be a man who has been around the block, 
as they say. But I can easily understand’ 
now what he is talking about when he rises 
up against obscene mail. I think he has 
tackled something that is inherently more 
dangerous to the national welfare than the 
objects of a good many other crusades that 
seem more justifiable to the public. 


WHAT TO DO? ~=TWO ACTIONS LOCALLY 


A two-pronged attack is the approach rec- 
ommended by Postmaster General Summer- 
field for combating the inroads of obscene 
mail and literature. 

Success is almost entirely dependent on 
action from the local level. 

One is for parents to take objestionable 

material that comes to their houss in the 
mail to ithe local postmaster. He, in turn, 
will forward it to the Inspector General’s 
office in Washington for possible prosecu- 
tion. It is necessary to get conviction after 


* conviction to halt the volume of this mate- 


rial that is going through the mail. 

The second is to rid local newsstands of 
objectionable material. Here moral and eco- 
nomic pressure is the key weapon. 
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Since the courts generally hold in favor of 
these magazines—the teasers for the more 
obscene material through the mail—the Post 
Office Department is powerless to ban most 
of it from the mails. But local pressures 
are and can be effective. Organizations like 
the parent-teacher associatiors, ministerial 
alliances, patriotic organizations such as the 
American Legion, and women’s groups all can 
have important, dynamic, and telling parts 
in this off-the-newsstand phase that is a 
major blow against obscenity in the mails. 
It beils down to refusing to trade with stores 
with this filth on their newsstands. 

Indianapolis, Ind., for example, has been 
signally effective. In a campaign spear- 
headed by the Governor of that State several 
of the above-named organizations went to 
work assisted by local authorities. They 
were also aided statewide by the magazine 
distributors association. The publishers and 
distributors of the “clean” magazines are 
finding the economic inroads of the “art” 
publications are serious, So they have 
helped. 

Today in Indianapolis and several other 
Indiana cities it is virtually impossible to buy 
72 of the worst offender magazines. And 
among these are some pretty popular and 
well-known publications that have strayed 
too far over the borders of decency and mor- 
ality. 

It would be interesting to see what could 
be accomplished in Kansas and its communi- 
ties. This State has not been the target of 
obscene literature that more populated ones 
have been up to now. But unless action is 
forthcoming it seems inevitable that the 
same sickening experience of others awaits 
us. 

As Postmaster General Summerfield sum- 
marizes: 

Don’t be mistaken. This is not censorship, 
It is not “book burning.” Not just a bogey- 
man scare dreamed up by some do-gooders, 
This is stomping out an evil that can touch 
everyone’s home. 








The Hellenic University of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, recently 
a group of prominent Americans of Greek 
extraction led by Judge John C. Pappas, 
Ambassador Thomas A. Pappas, Mr. 
Spyros P. Skouras, and others inaugu- 
rated plans for the Hellenic University of 
America, a nonsectarian institution for 
the enrollment of all students regardless 
of faith, nationality, race, or creed. His- 
tory has recorded ancient Greece’s many 
contributions to civilization and. they are 
too many to restate here. However, it is 
most significant that Americans of the 
Greek heritage will give to America an 
educational institution at a time when 
colleges and universities are full to the 
brim and prospects of future enrollment 
for many of our youth in this country 
will become more and more difficult be- 
cause of the overcrowded conditions in 
our Nation’s colleges. 

To assure the success of the Hellenic 
University, His Eminence, Archbishop 
Iakovos, primate of the Greek Orthodox 
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Church in the Americas, is the honorary 
chairman of the project and the full sup- 
port of the manhy Orthodox Churches’ 
clergy and laymen leaders will be given to 
the project. Iam also informed that the 
leaders of the many Greek-American 
organizations, such as, George Loucas of 
AHEPA, Phillip Williams of GAPA, 
Demetrios Tsintolas of Pan-Arcadians, 
Speros Boudoures of GOYA, Andrew 
Fasseas of Pan-Laconhians, Charles Kot- 
Silibas Davis of Pan-Eleians, and the 
leaders of Philoptohos, Epirotians, Pan- 
Rhodians, Macedonians, Pan-Messini- 
ans, Levcadians, Fanarion, Cretans, Pan- 
Cypriots, Naxios, Voice of Greek Ortho- 
doxy, and Daughters of Penelope have 
expressed their approval and desire to 
aid such a worthy National Institution 
for education of the youth. 

To best illustrate the great need for 
such a college of learning and the great 
effort needed to fulfill this dream for a 
Hellenic University, I ask unanimous 
consent to include as a part of these re- 
marks an address by Judge John C. Pap- 
pas at the Supreme Convention of 
AHEPA in Los Angeles in excerpt form, a 
letter to Judge Pappas from P. Tsoum- 
pris, supreme counselor of GAPA and 
past supreme president of Pan-Arcadi- 
ans, an editorial from the Boston Trav- 
eler, and an article by Richard Jacobson 
in the Boston Traveler. 

Mr. President, I wish the sponsors of 
the Hellenic University great success be- 
cause it will bring to our Nation another 
university at a time when there is the 
great need. The success of this program 
will require the best efforts of all, and I 
am sure that the foundations and those 
who are in a position to do so will lend a 
helping hand to the Americans of Greek 
descent who will make a noble contribu- 
tion to America in the form of the Hel- 
lenic University. 

There being no objection, the address, 
letter, editorial, and article were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

I am speaking, of course, of the eventual 
establishment of the Hellenic University of 
America—using the existing facilities of the 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological 
School in Brookline, Mass., as the nucleus. 

The provocative plan for the eventual es- 
tablishment of our own university has been 
approved by the board of, trustees of our 
theological school, and I 4m delighted to 
tell you that work started some time ago on 
the very first of the new buildings at the 
seminary, and that I am hopeful by the time 
* return to Boston the new building will be 
completed. Thus, the actual physical work 
‘on our own Hellenic-sponsored ‘university 
has begun, and step No. 1 practically com- 
pleted. 

The board of trustees of our seminary has 
also unanimously voted to accept the crea- 
tion of the charitable vehicle through which 
funds wiil be accepted for the eventual estab- 
lishment of our university. 

The charitable corporation through which 
the archdiocese will accept funds will be 
known as the Friends of the Proposed Hel- 
lenic University of America. 

Without going into details let me read to 
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archdiocese in Brookline, Mass., enlarging the 
religtous instruction of the said 
archdiocese, providing for the eventual estab- 
lishment of a nonsectarian university with 
the theological school as a nucleus in said 
Brookline, Mass., to be known as the Hel- 
lenic University of America, provide finan- 
cial aid to the patriarchate, and for such 
other educational and religious objectives as 
the said archdiocese may determine.” 

Thus, step No. 2—the medium through 
which we can accept funds—has been accom- 
plished by the board. 

Step No. 3—the acquisition of more real 
property contiguous with our present prop- 
erty—has also been accomplished. I am de- 
lighted to tell you that the theological schcol 
has just purchased 25 acres of land adjoining 
its property, thus providing the land re- 
quirements for the eventual establishment 
of our university. You will be happy to 
know that the theological school now owns 
approximately 60 acres of desirable land 
which is more than sufficient space for the 
university we envision. 

With the unanimous aproval and finaliza- 
tion of these three steps—the adoption of 
the plan to establish the Hellenic University 
of America, the approval of the establish- 
ment of the Friends of the Proposed Hellenic 
University of America, as a means of rais- 
ing funds, the acquiring of more real prop- 
erty—the board of trustees has been alert, 
astute, and farsighted. They should be com- 
mended for their wisdom. 

The concept of the eventual establish- 
ment of the Hellenic University of America is 
@ provocative plan, and goes hand in hand 
with the ascending dignity of our people 
in this country. 

His Eminence Archbishop Iakovos and 
America’s leading Greek-American indus- 
trialist, Spyros Skouras, are cochairmen of 
the fund-raising activities for the proposed 
university. 

I need not tell you how fortunate the 
Greek community in America is to have two 
such distinguished men of vision and end- 
less energy to provide us with their leader- 
ship. 

© . * a ” 

But, only last month in New York at a 
meeting with his Eminence and with Greek- 
American lay leaders, Mr. Skouras had this 
to say relative to the university: 

“There is still a considerable number of us 
who emigrated here. But the Greck im- 
migrant is no more. We have now the 
American of Greek extraction. He is an 
integral part of the American community. 
He is now a citizen of substance and moral 
stature. Up to now, he has been con- 
solidating his position, contributing to 
American life as a whole by his industry, 
by his eagerness to work and to learn, by 
his example as a law-abiding citizen, by 
serving his adopted country faithfully in 
peace and war. 

“But now he wants to give more—he is in 
& position to give more. And he looks 
around. He wants to be identified with 
America, to leave a lasting monument to 
this great country of ours, to give some- 
thing of greater, more lasting value. 

“One of the great needs of America today 
is schools. With our rapidly expanding pop- 
ulation, this is of paramount importance. 

“Everywhere the cry is for more and more 
schools, Young people have difficulty in 
entering college. There are not enough to 
fill the demand. Other minorities have con- 
tributed toward that need. So will the 
American of Greek extraction. 

“Let us give America another great insti- 
tution of learning, equal to our existing 


which any American will be willing to con- 
tribute. 
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“Such a university then will be the con- 
tribution of the American of Greek extrac- 
tion to American life and culture. And such 
2 university must have also a school of theo- 
logical studies. This will fill the meed for 
the higher, more rounded preparation of any 
theological student, but especially those of 
the Greek Orthodox faith.” 

If a man of Mr. Skouras’ stature can find 
the time to analyze the situation as just 
described, surely we lesser lights can find 
the time to dedicate ourselves to this concept 
of a university sponsored by Greek-Ameri- 
cans. 

Although I spoke about the Greek spirit, 
the university itself will be nonsectarian; 
and to its halls of learning will be welcomed 
boys of all faiths. . 

As Mr. Skouras indicated, the Greek com- 
munity in America will be rendering a great 
service to its adopted land by providing a 
much needed institution of higher learning. 

According to all available statistics, the 
need for additional reputable colleges is fast 
becoming critical. Five years from now the 
need will be acute. All colleges with good 
standards are crowded, and admission to~ 
colieges of high standing is extremely diffi- 
cult. 

The establishment of a Greek-sponsored 
university in New England seems to me to be 
pafticularly appropriate because it was to 
New England shores that first came those 
seeking freedom, and it was in New Eng- 
land that the first colleges were established. 

I have talked with many persons asso- 
ciated with colleges and universities and 
they are thrilled with the decision of the 
seminary board to establish our university.- 
They think it is a wonderful idea. 

When His Eminence Archbishop Iakovos 
came to Boston last spring to break ground 
for the first of our university buildings, we 
together visited His Eminence Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, popular Roman Catholic 
archbiship of Boston. Cardinal Cushing 
was delighted to learn of our decision and 
said it was about time we did sponsor our 
own university. He said he would person- 
ally endorse it and would make a financial 
contribution toward its success as soon as 
the drive is commenced. 


[From the Boston Traveler, Sept. 2, 1959] 
ATHENS IN AMERICA 


For a long time Boston has taken pride 
in the artistic and intellectual assets that 


have made it 
America. 


And now there’s reason for more satisfac- 
tion, as that description takes on the shape 
of literal truth in plans for establishing the 
ee first Hellenic University in Jamaica 

lain. 

The $100 million nonsectarian college, al- 
ready under construction by the Greek Or-. 
thodox Theological Seminary, will add sub- 
stantially to Boston’s standing as a cultural 
and educational center. 

It comes at a fortunate time—in the 
midst of America’s pressing need for more 
colleges to accommodate a fast-growing stu- 
dent population. 

And in emphasizing the Greek heritage, as 
it will, it will underscore the origins of 
democracy, to the benefit of all of us. 

As important. as anything else,-the new 
university will serve as a focus for the fine 
relationships that exist throughout. the 
Greek community in America, 


cee 


{From the Boston Traveler, Aug. 31, 1959] 
One HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR UNIVERSITY 


known as the Athens of 
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f The seminary, which now occupies a 35- 
acre site in Brookline and Jamaica Plain 
‘will be the nucleus of the proposed $100 mil- 
lion educational institution. 

The university will be nonsectarian and 
dedicated to inspire and continue the herit- 
age of Greek culture in America. 

Although its support will come from 
Hellenes throughout the United States, 
Judge John C. Pappas, a moving force be- 
hind the development, emphasized that this 
“will be an educational institution which 
every American should and will support.” 

The Bacon estate was purchased at auction 
in 1941 by the late Vincenzo Barletta, of 
Roslindate, a contractor. The latter’s widow 
sold the million-foot estate, located off 
Jamaica Pond, to Judge Pappas, acting for 
the seminary. 

The purchase price was not disclosed, but 
it was believed to be $200,000. 

Judge Pappas said the Greek community 
in America felt that now was the time to 
establish a university—a time when higher 
education of the American youth was s0 
vitally needed. 


SAYS GREEK CULTURE HAS MADE UNITED STATES 
STRONG 

“Greek culture has contributed so much 
in the past to make America strong” he said, 
“that the Greek community felt this herit- 
age should be encouraged and continued in 
full bloom in America and with American 
vigor. 

“Hellenes are aware that only in educa- 
tion can we stop the advance of communism 
and dictatorship in the world. The future 
of Greek heritage lies in the inspiration we 
can give to our American youth and to those 
generations yet unborn. 

“Only a university we can call our own— 
yet which will also belong to all Americans— 
can nurture that inspiration. 

“This university—the first Hellenic Uni- 
versity of America—will be our endowment 
in culture.” 


WILL SET UP CHAPTERS THROUGHOUT UNITED 
STATES 


Pappas: said chapters to support the pro- 
posed university would. be established 
throughout the United States as foster 
alumni groups. 

“Spyros Skouras, of New York and Califor- 
nia, prominent business industrialist, will 
lead the campaign for the $100 million,” Pap- 
pas said. 

The first $250,000 building of the univer- 
sity is under construction and will be dedi- 
cated shortly. 

It lies alongside the seminary, which is the 
Holy Cross Theological School. 


The first structure will con‘sin a library, 


classrooms, and a gymnasium. 

The cost was underwritten by Judge Pap- 
pas, his brother, former._US. Ambassador 
Thomas A. Pappas, Angelos Cotsidas, and 
Theodore Tonna, all of New England. 

Pappas said Massachusetts was chosen as 
the site for the university because of the 
presence here of other great religious and 
educational institutions, such as Boston Col- 
lege, Tufts, Boston University, and Harvard. 


He also cited, as an example of what an 


ethnic group could do, the amazing growth 
of Brandeis University under the auspices of 
the Jewish people. 

“IT am a member of the board of trustees of 
Brandeis,” he said, “I have seen this educa- 
tional institution rise in 10 years into one of 
America’s mightiest schools of ach learn- 
ing for all Americans.” 


Dean Juvor Pappas: * * * the Greek Or- 


" thodox in this country extend their deepest 
thanks for the initiative that you have taken 


in espousing the project of a Hellenic Uni- 


and one that will capture the spirit and the 
the American people of Greek 
descent, as as philathropists and edu- 
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* © © First, without a doubt the most tre- 
mendous effort ever performed by the Greek 
people in this country in fund raising was the 
Greex War Relief Drive, which brought to- 
gether on the national level, on the regional 
level, on the State level, and at the city level 
representatives of our many divergent 
groups; namely, businessmen, church leaders, 
and representatives of the two great national 
organizations, AHEPA and the Greek-Amer- 
ican Progressive.Association (GAPA), and the 
numerous large Topica Someta such as the 
Pan-Arcadian Federation, and the officers of 
the various churches and groups within a 
church community. There was hardly a 
group that was not represented on the Greek 
War Relief Committee. They did such a tre- 
mendous job in raising millions of dollars 
to send to Greece. 


Since you and your brother Tom and 
Spyros Skouras, among others, are the moti- 
vating forces behind this Hellenic University, 
and sinte all of you have been for so many 
years leaders in the Greek War Relief move- 
ment and are so well aquainted with the 
people in the regional, State, and local levels, 
I do believe that you should call upon these 
people again to aid you in your nationwide 
campaign to raise the $100 million that will 
be necessary to complete this magnificent 
project. It will require the intensified efforts 
of all groups to reach the million and a half 
Greek-Americans in this country. 

Secondly, as president of the Voice of 
Greek Orthodoxy in America, several years 
ago I wrote the Ford Foundation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation after reading of their 
numerous bequests to colleges and asked 
them if their foundation could not also grant 
a sizable sum to the theological seminary in 
Boston for its*expansion progran.. Bishop 
Athenagoras also wrote similar letters. Ef- 
fort should be made by your committee to 
contact such foundations who do make sub- 
stantial contributions for such a purpose. 

Thirdly, there must be an intensified public 
information and education program in bring- 
ing vividly to our people the great need and 
significance of a Hellenic University. This 
can best be done through the Greek- 
American newspapers, who have thus far 
done a magnificent job in editorials and 
articles; through our Greek-American radio 
and television programs that are doing so 
much for the Greek-American community; 
through the Greek Orthodox Churches 
throughout the country by announcements 
from the pulpit by our reverend fathers and 
through the various church organization 
meetings; and through: discussions in our 
national organizations, AHEPA and GAPA 
and Topica Someta and other Greek-Ameri- 
can service and civic groups. This method 
of informing and educating Greek-Americans 
in the United States of the need of a Hellenic 
University can be conducted at very little 
cost~and the benefits will be tremendous. 


You have already received the blessing of the’ 


AHEPA family with its pledge of $250,000. 
I know that both GAPA and the Pan-Arca- 
dian Federation in previous conventions have 
endorsed the project of a Hellenic or Greek 
Orthodox University and you can expect their 
full support. j 





~ Address by Hon. William Hamilton, Post- 


master General of Canada 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
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to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an address by the Honorable 
William Hamilton; Postmaster General 
for Canada, at the 42d Annual Conven- 
tion of the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation in Montreal, Quebec. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows; 

It is a particular pleasure for me, on be- 
half of the Government and the people of 
Canada, to welcome your great convention 
to this country. Some of you will be visiting 
us for the first time, but I suspect that 
many—and perhaps the majority—are here 
on return visits, for between no countries in 
the world is there such an ebb and flow of 
people as between Canada and the United 
States. 

As a result, we understand each other 
rather well and, because we are good neigh- 
bors and good friends, we are able to engage 
in a certain amount of frank talk and dis- 
cussion of a sort which is not considered 
polite among more casual acquaintances. 
There has been a good deal of this in recent 
years and, while F think it has all been to 
the good, not all of it has been clearly under- 
stood and some false impressions have been 
created among some people. The most un- 
fortunate of these is. that some sort of ani- 
mosity exists between our two nations in the 
economic sphere. This is completely false. 

It is not to be expected that Canada and 
the United States will constantly be in 
agreement on all important matters. In al- 
most everything save geographical limits and 
natural resources, our country is but a frac- 
tion of the United States—in population, in 
industrial might, and in most other ways the 
massiveness of our good neighbor to the 
south is incomparably beyond that of Can- 
ada. It has been history’s experience that 
when such a situation exists the smaller 
national unit falls often under the domina- 
tion of the larger and in many cases loses 
its identity completely. This we Canadians 
are determined will not happen to us, and in 
that determination we have the complete 
support of the United States. 

However, it is only natural that in many 
cases specific problems will arise where the 
interests of our two countries will not coin- 
cide and where Canadian interests must be 
protected by us. Whether it be the develop- 
ment of Canada’s natural resources, the 
growth of our industrial potential, the fur- 
therance of our cultural activities, or any- 
thing else, when we in Canada follow a 
certain course of action our actions are dic- 
tated by the positive values of Canada’s inter- 
ests and not by negative feelings of animos- 
ity toward anyone and most particularly 
those who are our friends and with whom 
we have such a tremendous amount in 
common, 

The friendship of Canada and the United 
States and our unity of purpose is based 
on ® common tradition, a respect for the 
rights of man and an unswerving dedication 
to freedom. We share the basic belief that 
only under free institutions, with govern- 
ment the servant and not the master, can 
the individual secure his life, his liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. We are both) 
determified to frame and fol'ow policies | 
which safeguard the lives and homes of our, 
people, their peace of mind, their material | 
well being, and above all other things, their 


Members of your association from all over 
the United States and Canada are met here 
in common interest and as representatives of | 
a fleld of activity in which national bound-| 
aries are of no concern, Your creations 
flow without let or hindrance from one na- 
tion into another and far beyond the borders 
of our continent and, in so doing, are a’ 
powerful and vital force in our economy | 
and, even more important, a fundamental 
factor in the successful operation of our, 
whole system of free enterprise. 
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I Know something of the great accom- 
Plishments of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association itself and of the powerful media 
which it represents and I congratulate you 
on your achievements. You are welcome 
here in Canada, and having scme firsthand 
knowledge of both the members of your 
local committee and the efforts to which 
they have gone to make your convention a 
success, I feel sure your are going to have 
one of the most successful meetings of your 
history. 

While I know that my previous association 
with two of Canada’s principal sales and 
advertising organizations lends particular 
point to my being here with you today, it 
fis a fact that any Postmaster General of 
Canada, irrespective of his other interests, 
would feel honored to be asked to your meet- 
ing end would feel that he comes to you as 
‘@ friend of.your industry and that that 
friendship is reciprocated by you. 

Por it is a cardinal principle of the postal 
service of Canada that we are a service 
organization for all Canadians and that our 
effectiveness depends on the existence of a 
friendly spirit of cooperation between those 
who use our services and ourselves. To 
achieve this, my department must as much 
as humanly possible adjust itself to our 
patron's requirements, tailor our operations 
to their wishes and conduct ourselves in a 
way which is pleasing and helpful to them. 
The very motto of our service is a constant 
reminder of that fact for it is “Servire 
Populo—To Serve the People” and it is that 
end which we have ever before us. 

As im every business operation—and ours 
is a business operation—there are limita- 
tions to what can be done and these are 
set primarily by the financial resources avail- 
able tous. Generally we attempt to operate 


on a break-even basis by which our postal 
revenues approximately equal our postal ex- 
penditures. We have not dome badly in this 
respect—in the last 2 years we have had 


revenues of $177,500,000 and a net deficit of 
$400,000 and in the second revenues of $183,- 
400,000 and a net deficit of $173,000. My 
good friend, Arthur Summerfield, Postmaster 
General of the United States, whose last 
annual report showed a deficit of $890 million 
tells me that our record in this respect in 
Canada is not a bad one. 

Keeping postal revenues and postal ex- 
penditur approximately in balance does 
not mean anhy means that postal service 
must remain static. While a growth in mail 
volume brings both increased revenues and 
increased expenditures, revenues normally 
increase more rapidly ‘than expenditures amd 
it is our policy to take advantage of this 
fact and use a portion of the net increase to 
improve and expand our service to the public 
and another portion to improve the working 
conditions of our staffs in various ways. 

For example, over the past 2 years we have 
introduced changes in our policy covering 
letter carrier delivery which has allowed us 
to extend house to house deliveries to many 
new suburban areas which would previously 
not have been eligible for usch service. We 
have changed our regulations regarding rural 
maii services so that these might be extended 
to thousands of areas and persons previously 
not so served. We have improved our spe- 
cial delivery services, we have made substan- 
tial investments in stamp vending machines, 
commenced the sale of stamps 
and made many other improvements of di- 
rect benefit to our patrons and thus to you 
as direct mail advertisers. 

far as our staffs are concerned, we have 
Gone much to lessen the drudgery of manual 
c by the installation of mechanical 2ids 
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this field, we have set_up a new Engineering 
and Development Branch within our organi- 
zation which will concentrate on developing 
new methods and new equipment for mail 
handling. 

A steady liberalization of the regulations 
governing our employees is going on. Our 
whole Civil Service Act is under revision. It 
is to be modernized and alined with the 
newer ideas and practices of industry. Leave 
credits have been extended and their grant- 
ing simplified; overtime regulations have 
been eased and rates adjusted to the greater 
satisfaction.of the employees; terminal leave 
grants and bonuses are now far more attrac- 
tive. Encouragement is given to employees’ 
organizations such as recreation associations, 
credit unions, and sports groups, and the 
post office has frequently gone on record as 
being in favor of employee organizations and 
their functions in improving the working 
conditions of postal employees. 

I place special emphasis in our employee 
relations, and travel tens of thousands of 
miles each year to inspect our operations and 
talk to all renks of our workers, because I 
know that inthe final analysis the quality of 
our service is determined by the quality of 
our staff and the way they do their job. We 
have 50,000 people in our service, we operate 
12,000 post offices, and we handle over 10 
million pieces of mail each day, and I am 
determined to carry our policy of service to 
the public and cooperation with such people 
as yourselves to every member of our service, 
to every part of our country, and to make it 
genuinely effective. In this I have the sup- 
port of postal officials at all levels and of our 
staff and employee associations. 

While we all feel that Canada’s postal serv- 
ice today is the equal of any in the world, we 
shall never cease in our efforts to make it 
even more satisfactory. 

Our concept of service to the public, how- 
ever, extends far beyond improvements in 
mail services and working conditions. No- 
where is this better illustrated than in the 
functions assigned to our public relations 
division. 

In my opinion the title “Public Relations 
Divisions” is not the most appropriate one 
because it brings to mind a rather restrictive 
field of press releases, advertising and pub- 
licity and those other functions which nor- 
mally fall under public relations work. Ad- 
mittedly, these are a part of the work of 
this division but they represent only a por- 
tion of its activities for our staff in this field 
is largely engaged in activities which most 
business,corportations would class under the 
heading of customer relations and cilent 
service. 

I want to emphasize this point because I 
believe our work in this field is different and 
probably more emphasized than with other 
postal administrations. Im most countries 
postal probiems of the mailer, when they 
arise, are dealt with by the local postmaster 
or any members of his staff who happens to 
be available. These men are busy people, 
primarily concerned with the movement of 
the mail and no matter how much they may 
wish to cooperate they must deal first with 
the immediate problems of the day in their 
own operations. I suspect, too, they some- 
times have a tendency to subsordinate the 
intérests of the post office patron to the 
demands of effective postal administration. 


In our Canadian postal service we have 
22 public relations officers in 17 major centers 
across Canada where there is a sufficient vol- 
ume of postal business to merit their work. 
These men cover not only that immediate 
point but the surrounding territory as well. 
Just last week, for example, when I was 
travelling between Halifax and Moncton I 
met one of our public relations officer in an 
area served by a tiny post office with only 
three It was some 50 miles from 
his home base in Halifax. One patron using 


this office was a substantial mailer and our 
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representative was there to help him with 
his particular problems in order that he 
might make better use of our services. 

These men have a host of functions, all 
devoted to helping the public. And, because 
the direct mail industry accounts for such 
a large volume of our business each year, 
our public relations officers have a special 
interest in advising and assisting direct mail 
advertisers. 

In this respect, our men are ready—and 
indeed anxious—to offer their services at a 
very early stage in the planning of a direct 
mail campaign. We have found through ex- 
perience that we can often save an adver- 
tiser a great deal of time, money, and peace 
of mind if we are brought into a job in the 
planning stage. 

Advertising agencies, of course, all have 
wonderful creative people full of smart, 
crisp merchandising ideas. But sometimes, 
in their eagerness to put out something that 
is different or punchy, they have a tendency 
to ignore the mechanics of transmission. 
Very often we will have agency people come 
to us with a new direct mail piece that rates 
tops in selling appeal. It is new, different, 
smart. The only trouble is, they have left. 
no place in the design where postage can be 
prepaid, or where an adequate address can 
be imprinted. Often there’s no possible 
space for the letter carrier to mark a change 
of address or a reason for nondelivery. 

And sometimes it is a size or a shape that 
will, we know from sad experience, cause 
nothing but headaches for advertiser and 
post office alike. 

Lately there has been for example, a rash 
of jumbo-size advertisements and cards. 
Now these look fine when they come in: to 
us all neatly bundled and packaged? But by 
the time they’ve come down to the final 
sortation, it’s a different story. Bundled 
with other, smaller pieces, they are bound 
to be string cut, bent and bruised. We can’t 
help it, no matter how careful we may be. 

And then, too, there’s the problem of let- 
ter slots. In Canada, most letter slots are 
somewhat less than 4% inches wide. If a 
direct mail piece has to be folded to go in 
the slot, it is never the same again. It gets 
crushed. The art is spoiled, the presentation 
lost, the impact destroyed. 

Against this sort of thing, our public rela- 
tions officers stand ready to protect the direct 
mail advertiser. We don’t expect you to 
know all the intricacies of the postal service, 
any more than you expect our men to be 
fully conversant with all the aspects of the 
advertising business. But we would like to 
have you call us in—the earlier the better— 
to our mutual advantage. Our public rela- 
tions officer is an expert in mail handling. 
He will steer you around the pitfalls that 
may beset your mail from the time it comes 
off the press until it is delivered to the 
householder. He will see that your service 
company—or your service department—is 
supplied with up-to-date zone breakdowns 
and the other information they must have 
to handle your materials economically. 


And, finally, if you do run into trouble, 
our public relations officer is there as a trou- 
ble-shooter to help pick up the pieces. This 
is a necessary part of his work—but one that 
can be, with your cooperation, a less time- 
consuming one. 

No more typical example exists of these 
men and their devetion to their work than 
one postal employee of whom we are very 
proud and who is well known to you—Vic- 
tor Perry, our senior public relations officer 
in Toronto, who is one of your six honorary 
lifetime members, Vic typifies that friendly 
association between the Post Office Depart-- 
ment of Canada and our patrons, and the 
fact that you have honored him as you have 
done demonstrates far more any words 
of mine the fact that this system of ours 
really works and really benefits postal users. 
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I am enthusiastic about my association 
with the post office, and proud of the part 
my department plays in your business, be- 
cause I believe in the value of all kinds of 
advertising and feel direct*mail is one great 
media of advertising with very special quali- 
fications and advantages which merit its use. 
All media have fields in which they are pre- 
eminent but, to my mind, direct mail leads 
in two respects which are vital to successful 
advertising—personal approach and selec- 
tivity. 

Not all of your output is personalized but 
that which is, short of the individual sales- 
man’s call, comes closest of all advertising 
to the personal contact. The individually 
addressed envelope and, even better, the in- 


- dividually personalized enclosure singles out 


the prospect as one individual human being 
and gets home to that individual as nothing 
else can. This costs money but it brings 
results. 

Again, in the field of selectivity direct mail 
offers particular advantages. A campaign 
can be restricted geographically down to 
such fine divisions as one postal walk for a 
householder mailing; it can be directed to 
specific income groups, to particular profes- 
sions, to language and national groups, and 
to just about any group that the list houses 
have thought of—and they have a brilliant 


imagination. 

_ At the outset of my remarks I referred to 
the friendship which exists between Canada 
and the United States. I have emphasized 
during my speech the desire of Canada’s 
postal service to cooperate with you and 
serve you. I know that the very purpose of 
your association and this great convention is 
that you may better work together and bene- 
fit one from another. 

In the spirit of all these ideals, and in 
furtherance of our common purpose nation- 
ally, postally, and professionally, let me close 
by quoting to you the words of a simple 
Canadian spoken more than 50 years ago at 
the Canadian Club in Boston. You will find 
in them the expression of that purpose 
which motivates us both as citizens of two 
great nations and as practitioners of an 
activity fundamental to our way of life: 

“We're the common heirs of British tradi- 
tions and the common repository of the 
splendid achievements of the race, and 
whatever the flag that flies over our heads, or 
whatever the formal government to which 
we subscribe, we are common workers for 
the social betterment and the moral progress 
of mankind. 

“Is there any reason why. we should not 
neighbor * * * in the blessing of an endur- 
ing peace * * * for the high and magnifi- 
cent ends of a common civilization? 

“We desire only that sympathy shall beget 
sympathy, that confidence shall inspire con- 
fidence, and that- through the changes and 
shocks of time we shall stand together. 
* * * The American people sowed this half 
of the continent with graves rather than 
have their flag dishonored or their country 
dismembered. We are of the same brood, 
as proud of ouf free institutions and as jeal- 
ous for the independence and integrity of 
our-young commonwealth. So let us go on 
together in peace and in neighborly inter- 
course and in hearty cooperation.” 





Mrs. Lydia Cady Langer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANGER: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp certain ar- 
ticles, editorials, and resolutions con- 
cerning the death of Mrs. Langer. 
There being no objection, the articles, 
editorials, and resolutions were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Fromr the Steuben News, August-September 
.. 1969] 
SENaToR LANGER’s WIFE PasseD AWAY 

WasuincTon, D.C.—Mrs. Lydia Cadys»Lan- 
ger, wife of Senator Witt1am Lancer, of 
North Dakota, died after a long sickness. 
Born into a New York family of social distinc- 
tion, she had been his untiring helpmate in 
his long and occasionally stormy career. She 
was known in the Capital as a gracious host- 
ess, and the citizens of North Dakota held 
her in high esteem. 

In addition to the Senator, the following 

children survive: Mrs. Emma Bulkley Schaef- 
fer, Mrs. Lydia Cady Irwin, Mrs. Mary Ers- 
kine Gokey, and Mrs. Cornelia Langer Noland. 
In North Dakota, the Langers made their 
home in Bismarck and Wheatland. 
- The Steuben Society of America, which 
has had close ties with the Senator since he 
campaigned for Robert La Follette in 1924, 
sent him a message of condolence. 


Senators Express Sorrow At DEATH 

WasHINGToNn.—The death of Mrs. William 
Langer, wife of the Republican Senator from 
North Dakota, was announced to the Senate 
Tuesday by Senator Everetr Dirksen, of Illi- 
nois, the Republican leader. 

Dmxsen described Mrs. Langer as 8 
“kindly, gracious lady.” 

Senator MimTton Youne, Republican, of 
North Dakota, said he regarded Mrs. Langer 
as one of the most outstanding and wonder- 
ful women he had ever known. 

Senator Lynvon Jounson, of Texas, Senate 
Democratic leader, also said he was deeply 
distressed by Mrs. Langer’s death. At least 
10 other Senators extended sympathy to 
LANGER. 

Representative Don SHort, Republican, of 
North Dakota, expressed his grief Tuesday. 

“Mrs. Short and I were extremely grieved 
to learn of the passing of Mrs. William Lan- 
ger,” SuHorr said in the message from Wash- 
ington. 

“No one was more highly admired and re- 
spected by North Dakotans and by all with 
whom she came in contact here in Wash- 
ington. North Dakota has lost a fine lady 
who fought a valiant battle these past sev- 
eral months against an incurable disease. 

“Our sympathy goes out to the Senator 
and his family.” 


[From the Minot Daily News, Aug. 5, 1959] 
We Apmirep HER 


In North Dakota, the State of her adop- 
tion, Mrs. William Langer will be remem- 
.bered as a gracious woman who pretty well 
personified the ideas North Dakotans have of 
those qualities of loyalty and courage which 
a wife and mother should 
. We think we speak just about unanimously 
for the State when we pay Lydia Langer such 
@ personal tribute, and: express our sincere 
sympathy to the Senator and all members of 
the Langer and Cady families in their be- 
reavement. 

The people of North Dakota have known 
their senior Senator and his career well 
enough to guess that despite the fact he 
has been a devoted husband and father, he 
probably hasn’t been the easiest man in the 
world to keep a home for. The times in 
which he rose to political strength were 
turbulent to say the least, and the home he 
and Mrs. capers ee at Bismarck while h 
=. sponse a place to which just 


F apeetiant for the Governor’s in- 


tecvention Saold gain actos, Gay or tight. 
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candidate to uphold the Langer name in po!l- 
itics, Mrs. Langer was really a modest woman 
who personally preferred to be a wife rather 
than a candidate. In the main she kept out 
of the political limelight. Yet she was, in 
Bismarck and afterward in Washington, a 
mainstay of Mr, Lancer. Her ° loyalty 
throughout her husband’s controversial ¢ca- 
reer made people respect her, and doubtless 
it was a symbol which made some of his 
political success possible. 

The story of the West is replete with cases 
of eastern girls who married western men 
and left environments of refinement and 
comfort to adapt’ themselves successfully to 
new country. Lydia Langer made that ad- 
justment, and the regard North Dakotans 
had for her is perhaps the best proof of her 
success. She was a memorable example of 
the popular western story. 

Those messages many North Dakotans 
have been accustomed to receive from the 
Langers about Christmas time, signed “Lydia 
and Bill,” were always gracious, and some- 
how they seemed personal. It may well have 
been Lydia’s touch that made them so. 
Those messages will be missed. To her be- 
reaved husband,'all of us can say, “BILL, we 
admired Lydia.” 

{From Bulletin No. 28, Government Em- 

ployes’ Council AFL-CIO, Aug. 6, 1959] 

WASHINGTON ACTIVITIES 


Mrs. William Langer: We join with Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Langer’s legion of friends in 
expressing our sympathy to Senator WILLIAM 
Lanogrr, his daughters, and all members of 
their family, in the passing of Mrs. Langer. 
Thousands of postal and Federal employees 
will remember Mrs. Langer who attended 
many national, State, and local conventions 
along with our great friend and supporter, 
the Honorable WILL1Am ‘(Brt.) Lanerr, who 
has faithfully served for 20 years on the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee. Mrs. Langer’s untimely death was 
brought about by cancer. Mr. and Mrs. 
Langer were married for 41 years and worked 
closely together on all legislation. Services 
will be conducted from the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church, 16th, New Hampshire Avenue, 
and V Streets NW., at 1 pm. Priday, 
August 4, 


Crry or Farco, N. Dax., 
August 5, 1959, 
The Honorable Wr.11aM LANGER, 
U.S. Senator and Family, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator LANGER: The city of Fargo 
is deeply grieved at the passing of your be- 
loved wife and our constant and good friend. 

As an expression of our deepest heartfelt 
sympathy, I am enclosing a certified copy 
of a resolution which I offered to the Board of 
City Commissioners of the City of Fargo last 
evening, as a lasting tribute of our respect 
and affection for your beloved wife and the 
mother of your children: The people of 
Fargo, as well as all the people who knew 
Mrs. Langer, will forever honor and hold 
sacred her memory. She was indeed a good 
friend. 

In closing, I sincerely hope that you will 
take good care of yourself, and with kindest 
personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LASHKOWITZ, 
Mayor, 
RESOLUTION 

President Lashkowitz offered the following 
resolution and moved its adoption: 

“Be it resolved by the Board of City Com- 
missioners of the City of Fargo, that— 

“Whereas Mrs. William Langer, the be- 
loved wife of our esteemed senior U.S. Sena- 
tor, the Honorable Wm.L1aM Lancer, has just 
passed on to her eternal rest; and 

“Whereas Mrs. William Langer, as the first 
lady of North Dakota, and as the helpmate 
of our distinguished senior Senator, has 
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“come to be known and loved by all the peo- 
pie of our city as a dear friend, whose place 
will forever be enshrined in our memory; 
and > . 

“WW as the city of Fargo deeply mourns 
the pa ag on of its beloved friend and good 
neighbor; and 

“Whereas Mrs. William Langer achieved 
eminence not only as the helpmate-and in- 
spiration of North Dakota's greatest Gov- 
ernor, but also has been recognized as an 
outstanding example of American woman- 
hood who took a vital interest and played a 
prominent role in local, State, and National 
affairs and made a lasting contribution to 
the advancement and development of her 
adopted State, and merited the affection and 
respect of the people of our city and State; 
and 

“Whereas Mrs. William Langer has been an 
example of courage and inspiration to all: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Board of City Commis- 
sioners of the City of Fargo, That it does 
hereby extend its condolences and deepest 
heartfelt sympathy on behalf of the citi- 
zens of the city of Fargo to the Honorable 
Wr1iuMm Lancer, our distinguished senior 
Senator, and the bereaved family of Mrs. 
William Langer; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the permanent minutes of 
the Board of City Commissioners of the City 
of Fargo, and that copies be forwarded to 
the Honorable Wru1t1aMm Lancer, U.S. Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, and to the bereaved 
family of Mrs. William Langer, and also to 
the congressional delegation from North Da- 
kota, with the request that this resolution 
be read from the floor of the Senate and the 
U.S. House of Representatives and made @ 
part of the proceedings thereof.” 

Second by McCannel.. On the vote being 
taken on the question of the adoption of the 
resolution, Commissioners Hagen, Lewis, 
Markey, McCannel, and Lashkowitz all 
yoted “aye.” 

No commissioner being absent and none 
voting “nay,” the president declared the 
resolution to have been duly passed and 
adopted, 

HerRscHEL LaSHKOWIT2, 
Mayor. 
Sratr or NorTH DAKOTA, 
County of Cass, ss: 

I, William G. Johnson, do hereby certify 
that I am the duly appointed, qualified, and 
acting city auditor of the city of Fargo, 

_ N. Dak.; and 

. That the foregoing is a full, true, and cor- 

rect copy of.a resolution adopted by the 

Board of City Commissioners of the City of 
Fargo at the regular meeting of the board 
held on Tuesday, August 4, 1959; and 

That such resolution is now a part of 
the permanent records of the city of Fargo, 

N. Dak., as such records are filed in the office 
of the city auditor. 

Wma. G. JOHNSON, 
City Auditor of the City of Fargo, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
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nificant fact that the State of Oklahoma, 
and especially eastern Oklahoma, is 
rapidly becoming the recreational heart- 
land of America. 

One of the most amazing develop- 
ments in recent years is the phenomenal 
and almost unbelievable growth of Okla- 
homa in the field of outdoor recreation. 
For John Q.: Public we are fast becoming 
the Vacation Mecca of the United States. 

Few people realize that we have two 
lakes in Oklahoma whose annual visitor 
attendance greatly exceeds the combined 
annual visitor attendance of both Yel- 
lowstone National Park and the Grand 
Canyon—and an even smaller lake with 
more annual visitor attendance than the 
Washington Monument and Yosemite 
National Park combined. ‘These facts 
are hard to believe about a State only 
recently known as a “Prairie State.” 

The present and future role of the 
State of Oklahoma in outdoor recrea- 
tion—a new growth industry developing 
in this country in tremendous propor- 
tions and possessing almost unlimited 
potential—is so promising that it ulti- 
mately can transform the State and 
could well hold the key to providing us 
with the most amazing economic devel- 
opment in our spectacular State history. 

The great boom in outdoor recreation 
in Oklahoma is keyed to the tremendous 
development of water resources in our 
State, which already has more than a 
quarter of a million acres of surface 
water impounded in our lakes, to which 
will be added more than 140,000 surface 
acres when 5 reservoirs now under con- 
struction by the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation are com- 
pleted. Still more thousands will be 
added when other authorized projects 
are finished. 

Oklahoma early realized the great po- 
tential in the field of outdoor recreation, 
and especially water recreation. Its de- 
velopment of State parks and its invest- 
ment of more that $7 million in five fine 
resort lodges on Oklahoma lakes, which 

* provide luxury surroundings at moderate 
prices and which rival the best that are 
being built with Federal funds under the 

"Mission 66 program, have been unique. 
In particular, its development of the 
fabulous Lake Texoma lodge, and of 
the equally beautiful Western Hilis lodge 
on Fort Gibson Reservoir, has drawn 
visitors and conventions from all over 
the country. 

Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, chief of 
Army engineers, speaking at Western 
Hills Lodge about 3.years ago, said that 
Oklahoma “among all of the State has 
taken the No. 1 spot in developing reser- 
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ranked eighth nationally among all the 
States reporting attendance at State 
parks during 1958 te the National Park 
Service. 

It will-eome as another surprise to 
many people that between 1950 and 1958, 
attendance at Oklahoma State parks 
increased by a startling 217 percent; as 
compared to an increase nationally of 
108 percent. F 

It will come as a further surprise to 
many people that attendance at State 
parks in Oklahoma in 1958 was consid- 
erably greater than it was at State parks 
in such noted vacation States as Colo- 
rado, Florida, Minnesota, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, and Wisconsin. 

With these statistics-in mind, it is no 
wonder that the present Governor of 
Oklahoma recently said that recreation 
in the Oklahoma lakes area presents 
opportunities that -stand out “like a 
beacon light of hope” for the future of 
our State. ; 

Mr. Speaker, what are the ingredients 
which have brought about this situation 
in a State which is the fifth youngest in 
the Union? What accounts for this fan- 
tastic growth in recreational visits? , 

One of the key ingredients is the fact 
that Oklahoma City early recognized the 
great potential in water recreation pres- 
ent on its great and growing chains of: 
lakes, and based the fabulous develop- 
ment of its park systems, its lodges, and 
its resorts primarily to take advantage 
of this opportunity. In cooperation with 
other men of vision from the Army Corps 
of Engineers office in Tulsa, and with 
other experts in the field, the State of 
Oklahoma became the true pioneer in 
the development of a park system based 
upon the future growth in this - new 
water recreation industry. 

As a result, you have in Oklahoma 
some of the best planned recreation 
plants on earth. They are in operation 
24 hours a day, 12 months a year. More 
people, more frequently, and over a long- 
er period of the year and during more 
days of each week, and during more 
hours of each day, visit lakes and State 
parks in Oklahoma than at almost any 
similar area on earth. 

As one corps official in Washington 
said, the type of reservoirs we have in 
Oklahoma and the Southwest represent 
a virtual revolution in recreational hab- 
its. They serve a much greater propor- 
tion of the public, regardless of income, 
than almost any other kind of outdoor 
recreation. With the climate of: the 
Southwest, these resorts are open 
throughout the year, and are in opera- 
tion day and night—with their lodges, 
their cottages, their night-fishing docks, 
and their many other low-cost facilities. 

Blessed not only with a climate which 
permits outdoor recreation throughout 
nae also with countless streams 

Ww hills and rolling plains, pos- 
sessed of varied and beautiful natural 
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the United States, with 42 million people 
now within a 500-mile radius of the cen- 
ter of Oklahoma, and realizing that the 
present rate of population growth in the 
United States could bring a national 
population of approximately 260 million 
people in 1980 and 350 million in the 
year 2000, Oklahoma is already in a po- 
sition to capitalize on its pioneering work 
in the field of outdoor and water recrea- 


tion. 

Still another factor in the development 
of ‘outdoor recreation is the national 
trend in the field of recreation and the 
tremendous growth in public use of rec- 
reational facilities throughout the coun- 
try. It is on this growth trend. that 
Oklahoma has capitalized, and it is most 
revealing to examine some of the amaz- 
ing statistics in this field. 

Recently I asked the Library of Con- 
gress to prepare for me a report on “The 
Growth of Recreation in the United 
States”; and this fine report, prepared 
by Erin W. Nisbet of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, was completed only on 
September 4. It is probably the most 
up-to-date report of its kind in existence 
at the present time. 

The Library of Congress report com- 


ments upon the astonishing rate of- 


growth on the basis of attendance fig- 
ures in the recreational use of public 
lands and State parks. It says in part: 
In contrast to a 15.5-percent increase in 
population from 1950 to 1958, attendance fig- 
ures show a 492-percent increase at Corps of 
Engineers water resources projects, a 76- 
percent increase at all National Park Service 
areas except the National Capital Park Sys- 
tem, a 108-percent increase at all State parks, 
@ 150-percent increase at national forest 
areas, and an estimated 195-percent increase 
in attendance at Bureau of Reclamation 
projects. ; 


T might point out that corps projects 
located primarily in Oklahoma-have, for 
the past several years, accounted for 
about 20 percent of national attendance 
at all corps projects, which in 1958 to- 
taled almost 95 million visitors. 

The Library of Congress report con- 
tinues: 


The actual use of the public recreation’ 


facilities has far exceeded the planning esti- 
mates made over 10 years ago. It is obvious 
that there will continue to be a growing 
need for more of such facilities in the future 
on both public and private lands. In the 
last 8 years, attendance has been growing 
at an average annual rate of 7 percent in the 
National Park System, 11 percent at the 
national forests, 12 percent at the wildlife 
refuges, 10 percent at TVA reservoirs, 13 per- 
cent at Bureau of Reclamation projects, 22 
percent at Corps of Engineers reservoirs, and 
9 percent at the State parks. 


Mr. Speaker, as a further example of 
the tremendous public use for recrea- 
tional purposes of public parks and Fed- 
eral recreation areas, let me quote the 
figures on estimated attendance in 1958 
in the major categories of facilities of 
this type in the United States. Attend- 
ance at corps projects was 94,793,000; 
at National Forest lands it was 68;450,- 
000; at all National Park Service « 
not including National Capital Park 


System it was 58,677,000; at State parks 


it was 237,328,853; at TVA lakes it was 
36,600,408; and at wildlife refuges it 
was 9,114,000, 
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These figures are astounding because 
the totals far exceed the population of 
the United States, which of course is 
largely accounted for by the fact that 
many people make repeat visits, and also 
visit more than one such area each year. 
But nonetheless, it- points up that the 
entire field of outdoor recreation, with 
pressing needs for additional facilities 
which are clearly evident, is sorely in 
need of increased national attention, 
especially by the Congress. 

The field of outdoor recreation, of 
which water recreation is a major part, 
is a tremendous new growth indusfry. 
The Library of Congress report indicates 
that a recent article on the industries 
related to outdoor recreational activity 
estimated that business income in tHis 
field amounted to $32 billion im 1958. 

Mr. Speaker, if we accept that esti- 
mate, which could be very conservative, 
it still would be big business in every 
sense of the term. Compare that $32 
billion estimate with statistics for other 
fields as estimated by official govern- 
mental agencies. The current earnings 
of-all member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System in 1958 amounted to $7.1 
billion. Revenue from ultimate custo- 
mers of the electric light and power in- 
dustry amounted to $9.7 billion in 1958. 
The value added by the manufacture of 
the primary metal industries—iron, steel, 
and the nonferrous metals including 
copper, tin, lead, zinc, and aluminum— 
was $13.1 billion in 1957. The value 
added by the manufacture of all chemi- 
cals and chemical products was $12.1 
billion in 1957. The value of all mineral 
production in the United States in 1957 
was $18.1 billion, and is expected to fall 
slightly below that figure for 1958. 

It is that terriffic $32 billion outdoor 
recreation industry which Oklahoma, 
and especially eastern Oklahoma, -will 
increasingly share in the future. 

For example, in the Second Congres- 
sional District of Oklahoma, which I 
represent, there are three Corps of Engi- 
neer projects located completely within 
the district. 'Théy are Fort Gibson Res- 
ervoir, which in 1958 had a total'visitor 
attendance of 4,177,800; Tenkiller Ferry 
Reservoir, which in 1958 had a visitor 
attendance of 2,297,700; and the smaller 
Hulah Reservoir, which last year had a 
visitor attendance of 578,100. 

I am certain it will startle a large per- 
centage of the American public to realize 
that in 1958, attendance at Tenkiller 
Reservoir exceeded the combined total 
attendance for the same year at the 
Washington Monument and the Yosem- 
ite National Park; and that attendance 
at Fort Gibson Reservoir exceeded the 
combined total attendance at. both Yel- 
lowstone National Park and the Grand 
Canyon. Truly these are striking fig- 
ures, and point up the great future to 
Oklahoma, and specifically to eastern 
Oklahoma, that lies ahead of us in the 
field of outdoor recreation. 

Already existing in the Second ‘Con- 
gressional District are other additional 
lakes. One of them, the very highly de- 
veloped recreational area of Grand Lake, 
has a surface area of 46,500 acres. 
Another, much smaller but providing 
magnificent recreation, is Greenleaf 
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Lake with its fine State park of 1,475 
acres built around a jewel of a lake con- z 
taining 920 acres of surface water. 

Mr. Speaker, it is well known that Lake 
Texoma, which Oklahoma shares with 
Texas, has broken all visitor attendance 
records at corps reservoirs throughout 
the Nation during 6 of the past 7 years, 
and in 1957 had more than 8 million visi- 
tor attendance. This Texoma Lake, cre- 
ated by the impoundment of water by 
Denison Dam during 1942, is noted 
throughout the world for the fantastic 
attendance records it has set—and a 
most significant thing is that in 1946, es- 
timated annual attendance for 1956 was 
set at 600,000, whereas in that year it 
actually reached the astounding total of 
7,471,600 -visitor days—more than 12 
times the estimate of 10 years earlier. 

As astonishing as is the record of 
Texoma, corps reservoirs within the 
Second District of Oklahoma have set 
some records of their own. In 1950 the 
corps started keeping attendance records 
at Lake Hulah, Tenkiller Lake and Fort 
Gibson Lake although all of them were 
still under construction and impound- 
ment of water did not begin until March 
1951, in the case of Hulah, and late in 
1952 in the case of Tenkiller and Fort 
Gibson. 

Attendance figures at Hulah in 1950 
were 26,000, 45,000 at Tenkiller, and 
195,000 at Fort Gibson. Attendance fig- 
ures for 1958, which already have been 
given, would indicate that attendance 
records have grown since 1950 by the 
startling figures of 2,120 percent in the 
case of Hulah, 2,043 percent in the case 
of Fort Gibson, and 5,007 percent in the 
case of Tenkiller. Percentage increase 
at Texoma since 1950 has been 74 per- 
cent, while percentage increase at Tex- 
oma since 1945—which was after im- 
poundment but earliest attendance rec- 
ords which I have seen—has been 
approximately 2,745 percent. It should 
be borne in mind that Texoma has been 
established not only much longer than 
any of these other three lakes, but that 
also it is more than twice as large in 
water surface area and considerably 
larger in shoreline area than all the other 
three lakes combined. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that the corps is planning for a total 
of 12 million visitors at Texoma within 
the next few years, and similar great- 
growths are expected at Fort Gibson, 
Tenkiller, and Hulah Lakes. 

In the light of these statistics, it came 
as no surprise to me to learn that the 
corps has extremely high expectations 
for attendance at Oologah, Eufaula, 
and Keystone Reservoirs when they are 
completed within the next few years. 
Oologah will lie within the second dis- 
trict, Keystone just to the west and Eu- 
faula will be shared with the third dis- 
trict of Oklahoma. 

It is my understanding that the corps 
expect, within 5 years after impound- 
ment, 1 million visitor attendance at 
Oologah, and a whopping 10 million 
visitor attendance each at Eufaula and 
at Keystone Reservoirs, 

If you are a fisherman, consider these 
interesting reports from .Oklahoma 
lakes: In 1958 the fishing catch at Fort 
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Gibson was 2,140,000 pounds; at Ten- 
killer it was 930,000 pounds. At rela- 
tively tiny Lake Hulah the 1957 fishing 
catch was 75,000 pounds, Experts pre- 
dict that fishing at the new lakes now 
under construction will be outstanding. 
Think what this means to Oklahoma, 
and especially to the second district, in 
terms of new businesses created by these 
lakes—such as fishing docks, boating 
docks, cottages and motels, grocery and 
supply stores, oil and gasoline stations, 
and many other related businesses. All 
go with boating, fishing, swimming, ex- 
ploring, sightseeing, water skiing, hunt- 
ing, and other overall vacation activities 
associated with water recreation. 

As a single index, watercraft on peak 
days jumped from 50 to 950 at Fort Gib- 
son between-1952 and 1958. At Ten- 
killer, it jumped from 16 in 1952 to 650 
in 1958; and at Hulah, it jumped from 
10 in 1951 to 250 in 1958. 

A corps estimate of the value of 
recreational activity at the three largest 
corps projects in Oklahoma in 1957 was 
set at $66.5 million, of which $60 million 
was assigned to the much older and long- 
developed Lake Texoma. However, 1957 
recreational business at the recently 
completed Fort Gibson and Tenkiller 
Reservoirs was estimated to total at 
lease $6.5 million, and it has been in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds since that 
time. 

The Grand Lake recreational invest- 

ment had a $31 million price tag placed 
on it by an official of the Grand Lake 
Association this year. He also estimated 
that the number of out-of-state visitors 
there had increased from 62 to 68 
percent. 
- ‘These figures are striking examples of 
the pulling power of these lakes and wa- 
ter recreation facilities to people from 
other States and from very considerable 
distance. It is my understanding that 
a Corps study of visitor attendance a 
couple of years ago at Fort Gibson and 
Tenkiller indicated that approximately 
50 percent of the cars bore out-of-State 
licenses. Chamber of. commerce officials 
in the Fort Gibson Reservoir area say 
that cars from virtually every State in 
the Union have been seen at-lake access 
points, andi are being seen in increasing 
humbers each year. 

Mr, Speaker, with eye-opening facts 
like these before me, I speak with pride 
and great anticipation for the future of 
Oklahoma, and particularly of eastern 
Oklahoma, which will have a tremen- 
dous and growing share of our national 
Jsutdoor recreation business and develop- 
ment. The future is unlimited. The 
foresight of the State of Oklahoma in 
preparing for this fabulous revolution in 
the recreational habits of our American 
people is hitting pay dirt, and we are 
prepared to ride with this great tide of 
the future and to capitalize on the mag- 
. nificent potentialities which lie before us. 

We can also glory in the fact that we 
will have both a happier and a healthier 
America as our people move outdoors for 
recreation, in increasing numbers each 


year. 

General Iischner this year predicted 
that the Arkansas River basin, which is 
now being developed for navigation, has 
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the resources to produce an unprece- 
dented explosion of economic growth. 
Re said he “could conceive of few areas 
of America which have a brighter fu- 
ture.” In earlier speeches he has pre- 
dicted our region would prosper, as has 
the Ohio Valley, with the industrial de- 
velopment which would come to pass 
with the completion of the navigation 
project. 

Mr. Speaker, I share fully with Gen- 
eral Itschner his faith in the economic 
boom and the tremendous industrial 
growth which lie ahead for our region. 
With river navigation, an abundance of 
coal and other fuels, and abundant water 
supply, we are blessed with all the things 
which we need for great industrial 
growth. 

But, I would point out that the recre- 
ational benefits alone which are coming 
with the development of these great wa- 
ter projects are providing and will in- 
creasingly provide an economic growth 
which will transform the State. Fur- 
thermore, I believe that outdoor recre- 
ation is as nearly a depression-proof in- 
dustry as can be found anywhere, and 
this is demonstrated by cold facts and 
figures. 

Oklahoma is richly blessed with its 
present and planned facilities for out- 
door and water recreation. We have 
much to offer all America. We invite 
each and every American to come to our 
lakes, to visit our historic spots, to see 
our cowboys who have attained national 
fame at rodeos, and to thrill as you see 
the priceless heritage and tremendous 
contributions our outstanding American 
Indian tribes have added to our culture 
and our civilization. 

We promise you an Oklahoma welcome 
you will never forget—a welcome from 
the Recreational Heartland of America. 


Fact Sheet on Puerto Ricans in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Menday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, at the re- 
cent New York City hearings of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, several witnesses presented con- 
flicting views on the relationship of that 
city’s growing Puerto Rican population 
to juvenile crime. ‘The record of the 
hearing was kept open so that the com- 
mittee might receive a statement from 
Mr. Joseph Monsuerrat, director of the 
New York office of the Migration Divi- 
sion, Department of Labor, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

Attached to the statement filed by 
Mr. Monsuerrat was a document entitled 
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vides an excellent background for some 
of the sensational headlines that have 
appeared recently implying that our 
problems will be solved if we simply dis- 
courage migration. It records the con- 
structive contribution being made by 
persons of Puerto Rican birth or descent 
in New York City and elsewhere. Cer- 
tainly, we in Michigan look upon our 
growing Puerto Rican population with 
the knowledge that the typical American 
community has been strengthened by the 
diversity of its population. The quest of 
each new group for improvement in their 
living standards, their levels of educa- 
tion, and their sense of achievement and 
recognition in the community has 
brought new vitality to our way of life 
with each new group. 

In my view Mr. Monsuerrat and the 
migration service of the Puerto Rican 
Labor Department are to be commended 
for the skill.and dedication which they 
bring to the difficult problems of family 
adjustment in situations of economic dis- 
location such as we are now facing. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Fact SHEET ON PUERTO RICANS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

1. WHY DO PUERTO RICANS COME TO THE UNITED 
STATES? 

About 40,000 Puerto Ricans migrate to 
the United States each year for the same 
major reason that 40,000,000 immigrants 
came to our shores in the past and that 
5,000,000 mainland Americans migrate from 
one State to another each year: Better job 
opportunities in the new area. 

The size and destination of the Puerto 
Rican migration depend on employment op- — 
portunities in the United States. When the 
country is in periods of prosperity, the de- 
mand for workers increases and migration 
also increases. During recessions, migration 
drops. During depressions, there has been a 
net migration back to Puerto Rico. The fol- 
lowing figures show how the recession af- 


fected migration from Puerto Rico during 
1957 and 1958: 


Total to the 
United States 


To New York 
City 


82,315 34, 
37, 704 22, 
27, 728 17, 


The proportion of the newcomers settling 
in New York City, the world’s largest labor 
market, has declined steadily as relatively 
more job opportunities have opened up in 
other areas. In 1947, 95 percent of the new- 
comers from Puerto Rico were settling in 
New York. By 1957 and 1958, this figure had 
dropped to about 60 percent. 

2. HOW MANY PUERTO RICANS ARE THERE IN THE 
UNITED STATES? ; 


Population estimates for December 31, 1958, 
showed 849,000 Puerto Ricans in the conti- 
nental United States as a whole. Of these, 
608,000 had been born in Puerto Rico, and 
241,000 had been born here of Puerto Rican 
parentage. In New York City, there were 
654,000 persons of Puerto Rican birth and 
parentage, of whom 463,000 had been born 
on the island and 191,000 on the mainland. 
Puerto Ricans have been living in every State 
since 1930, ' ; 


8. WHO ARE THE PUERTO RICAN NEWCOMERS? 
Studies of the Puerto Ricans show that, 
like all groups of voluntary migrants, they 
include a larger proportion of more skilled 
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and better educated persons than would be 
found in a perfect cross section of the 
island’s labor force. Over 90 percent of the 
adult migrants are literate, as compared with 
87 percent of the population of Puerto Rico. 
Five percent of the migrants in 1958 had 
completed at least 4 years of college, in- 
cluding 3 percent who had completed one 
or more years of graduate study. Most of 
the migrants have worked in manufacturing 
and service industries; only a minority have 
an agricultural background. In 1958, 43 pér- 
cent of the newcomers knew English at the 
time they migrated. The 1950 U.S. census 
showed that 92 percent of the Puerto Rican- 
_ born persons living in the United States were 
white, as compared with 80 percent of the 
population of Puerto Rico; studies indicate 
that fewer dark-skinned persons migrate be- 
cause of an awareness of discrimination and 
segregation patterns on the mainland. 
Misimpressions of newcomers are often 
based on the ones who tend to be conspic- 
uous in their new environment—those who 
do not speak English well or are distinguish- 
able by their general appearance or dress. 
The thousands of Puerto Rieans already well- 
adjusted to life in the United States are in- 
conspicuous and therefore are frequently not 
even recognized as Puerto Ricans. 


4. WHAT KINDS OF JOBS ARE PUERTO 
FILLING ON THE MAINLAND? 


In New York and other cities, Puerto 
Ricans are filling labor shortages in prac- 
tically every type of industry. The New York 
garment trades are highly dependent on 
their more than 45,000 Puerto Rican workers 
(“If it hadn’t been for the Spanish [influx] 
the industry would have left New York’— 
head of Local 142, IuLGWU). 
million hotel business and a wide range of 
related commercial services similarly depend 
on their workers from Puerto Rico (“The 
Waldorf-Astoria could not run without its 
450 Puerto Rican workers”—personnel di- 
rector, Waldorf-Astoria). | 

Puerto Rican workers are also found in 
restaurants, la es, drycleaning establish- 
ments, hospitals, and throughout the city’s 
manufacturing industries—office equipment, 
electrical and electronic products, plastics, 
optical goods, toys, and others. There are 
more than. 4,009 Puerto Rican owners of 
grocery stores, barbershops, drugstores, and 
other businesses; several thousand civil serv- 
ice employees, including postal workers, 
teachers, and police; and physicians, den- 
tists, and lawyers. 

Outside New York City, principal jobs in- 
clude foundry work, leather tanning, shoe 
manufacture, and electronics in Chicago and 
Milwaukee; steel in Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Lorain and Youngstown, Ohio; automobiles 
in Detroit; men’s clothing in Rochester; 
radio and television manufacture in northern 
New Jersey. 


5. HOW MANY PUERTO RICANS ARE ON WELFARE? 


As with other groups, the number of Puerto 
Ricans receiving public assistance varies 
with economic condi+ions, going down in good 
times and rising during recessions: Data 
from the New York City Department of 
Welfare show that between 85 and 95 
percent of New York’s Puerto Ricans have 
always been completely self-supporting. 
During the recession preceding the Korean 
war, the receiving welfare bene- 
fits rose to a high of about 14 percent of the 
city’s Puerto Rican population; during the 
recent recession, data for April 1957 showed 
11 percent receiving welfare; during periods 
of prosperity, the percentage has *<-cn re- 
ported at 5 and 6 percent. Approxi- 
mately half of the Puerto Rican home-relief 
cases arise because the wage earner, «lthough 
fully employed, is not paid enough to provide 
minimum support for his family. 

With to nonresident relief ( 
who have been in the State less than 1 year), 
studies conducted by the New York State 
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Department of Social Welfare showed that 
in 1957 total nonresident welfare cases con- 
stituted only 1.6 percent of all welfare ré- 
cipients in the State and that Puerto Ricans 
accounted for a minority (38 percent) of the 
nonresident recipients: The majority (54 
percent) were from other States and a small 
number (8 percent) from foreign countries. 

It is also significant, as reported by the 
State welfare department, that between the 
first half of 1957 and the first half of 1958, 
when the recession was becorzing more se- 
vere, resident welfare rolls in New York City 
increased 11 percent while nonresident rolls 
decreased by 7 percent. This is another indi- 
cation that the migration of all groups to 
soe areas declines when fewer Jobs are avail- 
able. 

A further study of nonresident relief recip- 
ients by the city welfare department showed 
that Puerto Ricans are the last group to ob- 
tain relief. The New York Times reported on 
June 2, 1957, “A welfare department study on 
new arrivals who have got relief indicates 
that the Puerto Ricans involved had been 
here 5.9 months—longer than both the 5.3 
months for Negroes and 4.8.months for other 
persons.” Thus, neither the Puerto Ricans 
nor the Negro newcomers are the first to ob- 
tain relief. 


6. HOW HIGH ARE PUERTO RICAN CRIME RATES? 


Available figures confirm Time magazine’s 
statement of June 23, 1958: “In New York 


.City some Puerto Ricans have managed to 


gain for the rest an out-size reputation as 
gang fighters, “West Side Story” style; actu- 
ally, Puerto Ricans form 8 percent of the 


population, and their share of the crime rate . 


is only slightly more than 8 percent.” 
Accurate overall data on juvenile crime 

are scant, but a study of two Manhattan 

school districts showed a lower delinquency 


.rate for the Puerto Rican children than for 


the non-Puerto Ricans. “The Puerto Rican 
children were offenders at the rate of 12 per 
1,000; the non-Puerto Rican children at 
the rate of 14 per 1,000.” (The Puerto 
Rican Study: 1953-57 (New York City Board 
of Education, 1958; p.120).) The study con- 
cluded that “Like other children Puerto 
Rican children tend to become about as 
good or about as bad as the children or 
youth with whom they associate.” 

From other cities come reports such as 
the following: “The incidence of crime 
among the Puerto Ricans has been very low. 
Almost all run-ins with the law have re- 
sulted from lack of understanding about 
motor vehicle laws.” (Trentonian (Tren- 
ton, N.J.), Oct. 14, 1957.) “There is no 
evidence ‘that the Puerto Rican in Reading 
today is a problem. He is not living on re- 
lief, not drawing unemployment checks, not 
arrested in higher percentage than whites 
or Negroes.” (Reading (Pa.) Record, Oct. 
11, 1957.) Nassau and Suffolk police 
have had virtually no problem with new 
Puerto Rican residents because the new- 
comers have integrated themselves into 
their communities and have been given the 
opportunity of slumless living.” (Newsday, 
(Garden City, Long Island, N.Y.), Sept. 
3, 1959.) 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, 4 years 
ago Hurricane Diane hit the Northeast 
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with a devastating blow, leaving behind 
a trail of ruin, destruction, and death. 
It waseon August 19, 1955, that Diane 
dumped some 19 inches of rain on cen- 
tral Massachusetts and caused one of 
the worst flood disasters in the history 
of our area. 

In central Massachusetts, which 
makes up most of the Third Congres- 
sional District, seven persons died and an 
estimated $110 million in property 
damage was caused. 

Today, just 4 short years after this 
great disaster, we in central Massachu- 
setts are beginning to see the results of a 
$40 million flood prevention program 
which got under way almost simul- 
taneously with the rehabilitation pro- 
gram set up immediately after the floods. 
In these 4 years, there have been in- 
augurated in New England more flood 
control projects than in all the previous 
years of Federal flood work in our 
section. 

When the Congress met in January of 
1956, the Massachusetts Congressional 
Delegation Committee on Flcod Control 
and Rehabilitation recommended eight 
new construction starts to speed flood 
control in Massachusetts: Barre Falls, 
Buffumville, East Brimfield, Hodges Vil- 
lage, Worcester Diversion, West Hill, 
Westville, and Littleville. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to report to 
the House today that the efforts of the 
Massachusetts delegation in Congress 
have been 100 percent successful in get- 
ting these vital and necessary projects 
completed or on the way to completion. 
In fact, by 1960, those Massachusetts 


-areas hit by the 1955 floods should be 


afforded a high degree of protection 
against future floods. 

Four of these projects have been com- 
pleted or are in the final stages of con- 
struction: Barre Falls, Buffumville, 
Hodges Village and Worcester Diversion. 
East Brimfield will be completed with 
funds . voted by Congress this year. 


_ Westville construction will be initiateti 


with funds voted by Congress this year 


-over the President’s veto. West Hill 


construction will be substantially ad- 
vanced with the $975,000 inade available 
by Congress this year, and finally, the 
advance planning of Littleville will get 
underway with the $98,000 authorized by 
Congress in this year’s appropriation bill. 

This is a remarkable record of achieve- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, in such a short span 
of time but, in final analysis the success 
of this flood program is due to the urgent 
and extensive work of many officials and 
agencies, local, State and Federal, and 
many individuals who joined to speed 
the vital and necessary work ahead. 
Our deep appreciation and gratitude to 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
must be reiterated again and again be-., 
cause these good colleagues not only 
completely evaluated our desperate 
plight, but moved speedily with a fine 
spirit of sympathetic understanding and 
effective support and cooperation to ex- 
tend Massachusetts and New England 
the relief and protection from floods for _ 
which we had such urgent need. 

It is most unfortunate, in my opinion, 
that such rancor and misunderstanding 
have been raised as a result of the events 
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surrounding the public works bill this 
year. 

For 2 years in a row, the President di- 
rected that there be no nev construction 
starts. This all-embracing order took 
in all projects. As a result, our Commit- 
tee on Appropriations last year, and this 
year tempered this sweeping rule by pro- 
viding funds for urgent projects. The 
committee showed great wisdom and 
courage in voting these funds because 
there is no question that a blanket presi- 
dential policy of this kind would be 
bound to work hardship. No better il- 
lustrations than West Hill and West- 
vilie have demonstrated the need for re- 
laxation of this arbitrary order. 

These projects are required as a direct 
result of the 1955 floods. Had they been 
instituted after the 1938 floods, Westville 
and West Hill could have saved in 1955 
many lives and millions of dollars in 
damage. Why, then, include them in a 
blanket ban on new construction? Not 
only was the President’s directive and 
subsequent votes of the two public 
works bills this year most disappointing, 
but these actions have been entirely in- 
comprehensible. I am at a complete loss 
to understand such an inflexible policy. 

Westville, for example, is a project 
which has been penalized twice by the 
very fact that construction funds were 
deferred until such time as its compan- 
ion East Brimfield project was in the ad- 
vanced stages. Congress acquiesced in 

1956, at a time when funds were being 
sped for New England flood control, in 
an engineering judgment that Westville 
could be built for less if Easi Brimfield 
were built first. Subsequently, the Presi- 
dent denied funds for Westville last year 
and again this year, because it was new 
construction, thus canceling out a sound 
engineering judgment prompted largely 
by motives of economy. 

I believe that the Appropriations 
Committee has shown great foresight 
and a true apprehension of the real 
meaning of economy by voting necessary 
funds for Westville and West Hill. Al- 
ready deferral of these projects has re- 
sulted in heavier costs and expenditures. 
Further delay would make a bad situa- 
tion worse and I commend and thank 
the committee and the Congress for ad- 
vancing these projects now in the in- 
terest of human life and property. 

What makes the public works situa- 
tion all the more incomprehensible, Mr. 
Speaker, is the fact that the foreign 
aid bill requested by the President this 
year contains money for new starts— 
new starts which are denied in our own 
country——on water development projects 
and many other large public works scat- 
tered all over the world totaling $320 
million-——-all extracted from the pockets 
of American taxpayers. 

This amount of $320 million repre- 
sents just a little less than the money 
required for all of New England’s flood 
needs for generations to come. 

Speaker, the present estimated cost of 
all of the 60 authorized flood control 
projects for New England, including 
those which have been completed, those 
under construction, and those not yet 
started, is estimated at only $330 umillion. 
‘This is — $10 million more than pro- 
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vided this year for new construction in 
foreign lands at the expense of the 
American taxpayer. 

Again, to illustrate, Mr. Speaker, how 
modest our Federal requests are, this 
$330 million is less than the cost of one 
single large project in the West, for in- 
stance, the John Day Dam and Reservoir 
on the Columbia River in Oregon and 
Washington. 

True, New England in past years has 
been passed by for flood control funds 
largely because of its own indifference, 
but now that the need is urgent and 
recognized by our people, let us not 
gamble with future losses of life and 
property by budgetary restrictions on 
such projects as Westville and West Hill 
and other worthy projects. 

This year has seen truly remarkable 
progress toward the achievement of a 
flood-control program for New England 
and particularly for the Central Massa- 
chusetts area. 

In June a flood-control compact was 
signed at Hartford, Conn., between 
Massachusetts and Connecticut to facili- 
tate Federal construction of the four 
major dams in the Thames Basin: Buf- 
fumville, Hodges Village, East Brim- 
field, and Westville. In addition, the 
compact, resulting from legislation I was 
pleased to cosponsor in the 85th Con- 
gress, has provision for reimbursement to 
Massachusetts by Connecticut for 40 per- 
cent of the tax losses suffered by landtak- 
ings for these dams and reservoirs in the 
Commonwealth. A six-man commis- 
sion, of which my good and able friend, 
Mr. Samuel Sheard, of Sturbridge, is 
chairman, will assess the tax losses as 


, they affect the individual communities. 


I am much indebted to Mr. Sheard for 
the valuable aid rendered by him and his 
group. 

On October 17, Woonsocket in the 
Blackstone Basin will dedicate the newest 
link in New England’s flood prevention 
program when the South Main Street 
dam in the center. of the city is formally 
completed. Some $5 million has been 
channeled into the project by the Federal 
Government to build the dam and bridge 
and deepen, widen, and straighten the 
Blackstone Channel from the Uxbridge- 
Rhode Island line. 

On October 3, ground is being broken 
for the Hopkinton dam and reservoir in 
New Hampshire which may ultimately 
become one of the largest Federal flood 
projects east of the Mississippi. The 
estimated cost is $30 million of which 
$5,429,000 is provided this year. This 

Sadak tx Gidaity teumtainent to Gee Snerv 
mack Basin. It will save life and prop- 
erty in the future. 

This summer marked the ground- 
breaking for West Hill in the Blackstone 
basin, the first major flood control proj- 
ect in Blackstone Valley proper. This 
is a $2,400,000 dam and reservoir project, 
for which Congress has previously voted 
$498,000 and for which $975,000 is being 
made available this year. The Army 
ee have estimated West Hill 

have prevented $12,215,000 in 
a had it been in operation during 
the 1955 floods. 

Congress has been keenly aware of the 
Blackstone Valley flood problem for some 
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time past and has demonstrated time 
and time again its deep concern by tak- 
ing concrete and effective steps to help. 
Just 15 years ago this past May, Con- 
gress voted $43,000 to begin the planning 
of West Hill. In 1956, the House took 
the unprecedented action of voting 
$100,000 to speed the West Hill planning 
despite the lack of needed State con- 
currence, a vital requirement before Fed- 
eral funds can be made available: 

This action was all the more weleomé 
because the engineers had previously in- 
dicated their workload was such after 
the 1955 floods that they would have 
great difficulty in utilizing these funds 
in view of the planning workload for 
other New England projects. Luckily, 
the engineers’ misgivings proved to be 
groundless and the West Hill planning 
went ahead instead of being delayed an- 
other year. 

Again, last year, and as I have stated, 
Congress reiterated its approval of the 
West Hill project by making available 
construction funds despite the budgetary 
freeze on new construction starts, This 
congressional action made possible the 
earmarking of $975,000 this year for 
West Hill construction, thus. gaining 
more valuable time. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, this has been a 
good year for New England flood con- 
trol. Initial approval has been given 
by the Congress for the authorization of 
West Thompson Dam and Reservoir on 
the Quinebaug near Putnam, Conn. 
This would be the fifth in a series of 
dams to provide flood protection for 
communities along the French and 
Quinebaug Rivers in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut in the Thames Basin. 

The five projects when completed— 
three are in varying stages of comiple- 
tion with Buffumville in operation, 
Hodges Village for all practical pur- 
poses completed, and -East Brimfield 
nearing completion—these projects 
should provide the Thames Basin with 
the most effective protection of any simi- 
lar basin in the United States, accord- 
ing to the Army Enginéers. 

This basin, one of five major water- 
sheds in New England, is the one which 
has seen more than $62 million in dam- 
ages in the past 20 years. 

Completion of the $2,900,000 Buffum- 
ville Dam provided a vital protection 
from the often rampaging waters of the 
Little River above Webster. Army En- 
gineers estimate that the Buffumville 
Reservoir has a storage capacity of 12,- 
700 acre-feet, equivalent to 4.2 billion 
gallons at spillway crest elevation. At 
full capacity in time of floods, the res- 
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behind the 55-foot dam and dikes for 
about 3 miles. . 
The East-Brimfield Dam and Reser- 


voir, another Thames Basin project, is. 


designed to provide major reductions in 
flood damages at Southbridge. It is a 
$7,400,000 project which will occupy a 
2,270-acre basin in Sturbridge, Brim- 
field, and Holland. 

A permanent pool, suitable for recrea- 
tional activities, will be located immedi- 
ately above the dam. Storage of water 
in the lower areas of the reservoir will 
occur rather frequently, but complete 
filling of the reservoir will not occur ex- 
cept during major floods. 

Some 2,840 acres of land, including 

about 225 dwellings, are required for 
East Brimfield. This requirement—and 
other Federal landtaking for flood con- 
trol in our area—has meant great sacri- 
fices on the part of the people and the 
communities involved, as often as not 
not even indirect beneficiaries of flood 
control, and it certainly is a tribute to 
these good people that they have been 
willing to sacrifice needed land, some of 
it improved, for the greater benefit of 
those communities below who have suf- 
fered from previous floods. 
’ It is understandable that there should 
be reluctance to leave these homes, some 
of which have been in the family for 
generations, and every effort is being 
made by the Army engineers to ease this 
trying period of transition. 

Additional progress was made this 
year, Mr. Speaker, with the completion 
of the Ware local protection project. 
This was one of the first projects author- 
ized by the Bush-McCormack Act, 
speeding small flood control projects up 
to $400,000 in Federal cost without spe- 
cific congressional. authorization. In 
July of this year, rains totaling 3.21 
inches fell on Ware, raising the level of 
the Ware River to an unusually high 
level for the summer months. 

Despite the heavy July rainfall, there 
was no serious flooding. The Barre Falls 
Dam closed its flood gates and waters 
were impounded, thus alleviating the 
heavy flow of water downstream on the 
Ware River. According to Ware Water 
Department Superintendent James W. 
Reilly, the local protection project at 
Ware helped to prevent flooding, largely 
as the result of dredging made possible 
by the Bush-McCormack Act. 

Some considerable concern was felt at 
Ware about the final cost of the Ware 
local protection project since the Fed- 
eral Government could only allot $400,- 
000 for the needed work. 

It now appears that Ware will be billed 
only about $2,500 for this work, recent 
estimates of the final cost having been 
set at $402,500. Original estimates of 
Ware's share were set as high as $20,000. 
' ‘There remains work to be done, Mr. 
Speaker, because there is a continuing 
need for solutions to the water disposal 
problems of all parts of our great Nation. 

\Changing land uses have brought new 
mts, but the 
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In the Blackstone Basin, surveys are 
continuing under the $95,000 voted by 
Congress in varying amounts since the 
1955 floods. This amount includes 
$20,000 voted this year to continue the 
study of the Blackstone Valley’s flood 
problems. 

Thus far, similar studies in the 
Chicopee Basin carried out by the Army 
Engineers with funds for the Northeast 
flood survey have shown the need for 
local protective work at Three Rivers 
above Palmer, local protection at West 
Warren on the Quabaug and local pro- 
tection on Conant Brook at Monson, the 
latter involving a dam and reservoir. 
Further definite engineer recommenda- 
tions are awaited by the Congress for 
legislative action. 

In addition, flood protection pro‘ cts 
are contemplated under the watershed 
protection program of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture through the 
SUASCO project on the Sudbury’ As- 
sabet, and Concord Rivers in the Merri- 
mack Basin and Upper Quabaug project 
in the Chicopee Basin. 

In addition, the Army Engineers are 
giving special attention to the Merri- 
mack Basin under the Northeast flood 
study, with particular attention to the 
Nashua River in the Fitchburg-Leo- 
minister area. This summer the Engi- 
neers initiated a special study of the 
Merrimack Basin and consideration is 
being given to all possible reservoirs 
which might increase the degree of pro- 
tection provided by the existing channel 
improvement project on the Nashua in 
Fitchburg. 

As “it can be seen, Mr. Speaker, the 
central Massachusetts are is moving 
forward in harnessing the floodwaters 
which have spread so much destruction 
in the past. The advancement and 
progress of our flood control program to 
date make that much easier the no less 
vital tasks which lie ahead. 

And so again, Mr. Speaker, in behalf of 
my esteemed colleagues, all our people 
and myself, I express heartfelt thanks to 
all those in and out of this great Congress 
who so effectiveiy helped us in our hour 
of desperate need and in safeguarding 
the future flood protection of our dis- 
trict, State, and area, 
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the Commission, Those who are famil- 
iar with the career and accomplishments 
of Father Hesburgh, as president of the 
University of Notre Dame and in many 
other positions of heavy public and pri- 
vate responsibility, would be led to ex- 
pect a statement of high quality. 
cafBheir expectations, Mr. Speaker, 
would be completely fulfilled. Asa mas- 
terful summary of the philosophical and 
practical considerations underlying the 
Commission’s report on civil rights, and 
as a testament to a person’s deepest con- 
victions about the rights and dignity 
accruing to every human being, this 
statement deserves the widest possible 
attention. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement: 

STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER THEODORE M. 

HESBURGH ~ 

I should like to explain my personal post- 
tion on the basic issues of this report and 
especially on those recommendations which 
were not unanimous. May I say at once how 
deeply I respect the persons, the convictions, 
and the judgments of all my distinguished 
fellow Commissioners, and may I frankly dis- 
avow for myself any personal claim to ulti- 
mate wisdom in these difficult questions of 
prudential judgment. One can only, in good 
conscience, do his honest best. 

In appraising admittedly thorny situations 
in the various areas of civil rights examined 
by the Commission, one must be guided by 
his own general philosophical and theological 
convictions. I believe that civil rights were 
not created, but only recognized and formu-~- 
lated, by our Federal and State Constitutions 
and charters. Civil rights are important 
corollaries of the great proposition, at the 
heart of western civilization, that every hu- 
man person is a res sacra, @ sacred reality, 
and as such is entitled to the opportunity of 
fulfilling those great human potentials with 
which God has endowed every man. With- 
out this spiritual and moral concept of the 
nature and destiny of man, our political phi- 
losophy is meaningless, bankrupt, and de- 
fenseless in the face of the opposite philoso- 
phy of man that stalks.the world today. 

I begin then with the proposition so well 
enunciated in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that all men are indeed created equal. 
Equality, however, is not the same as egali-_ 
tarianism, for all men are not created with 
equal intelligence, equal ambition, equal tal- 
ent. But all men are entitled to an equal 
opportunity to exercise and develop whatever 
intelligence, ambition, and talent they pos- 
sess. Ultimately, the full flowering of the 
democratic process depends upon the full 
development of all the various human tal- 
ents existing in the Nation. 

As I read American history, the unfolding 
story of our Nation centers about the often 
agonizing attempt to achieve the fullness of 
human dignity through the ever-widening 
application of that equal opportunity which 
has best characterized America in the family 


I firmly believe that if all Americans are 
given the equal opportunity to be educated 
to the full extent of their human talents, 
equal opportunity to work to the fullness 
their potential contribution to our society, 
equal opportunity at least to live in decent 
and in wholesome neighborhoods 
with their basic human dignity, 
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and, moreover, equal access to housing and 
neighborhoods as befits their means and so- 
cial development, and, finally, equal oppor- 
tunity to participate in the body politic 
through the free and universal exercise of 
the franchise, then the problem of civil 
rights for all Americans will eventually solve 
itself, to the end that America, and the hu- 
man dignity of all Americans, will be the 
richer for this solution. 

The growth of equal opportunity on this 
fourfold front of voting, education, work, 
and housing is the full and unavoidable price 
of completely eliminating second class citi- 
zenship across the face of America. The 
civil rights problem differs, of course, from 
place to place, but it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to find any section of America 
where all of these equal opportunities flour- 
ish in their fullness. And there are localities 
in America today where not one of these 
four opportunities exists for nonwhite 
Americans. 

Several myths impede a reasonable ap- 
proach to a solution. Perhaps the most basic 
is the myth of white superiority: that any 
white man is simply by reason of his being 
white, superior to any nonwhite man. Apart 
from the philosophical, theological, and sci- 
entific absurdity of this myth, it is best dis- 
proved in practice. Deprive any white man, 
however talented and ambitious, of the 
equal opportunity to become educated; to 
work as befits his education, ambition, and 
talent; to live in a decent house and neigh- 
borhood; deprive him of the opportunity of 
participating in the political process; con- 
tinue this total deprivation for his children 
and his children’s children, and then see how 
superior he, his children, and his grandchil- 
dren are. On the other hand, open up such 
equal opportunities to nonwhites and their 
children, and see how many of them will be- 
gin to excel. This is not ea distant specula= 
tion. It is already happening here and 
abroad. 

A lesser corollary of this myth of white 
superiority is to say that the nonwhites are 
not ready for equal opportunity. Yet, if 
nonwhites are to be eternally denied the 
opportunity, they will never be ready, and 
the problem becomes eternally insoluble. 
There must be a beginning to every solution. 

No full-fledged solution is possible unless 
the fourfoid equal opportunity mentioned 
above is considered to be indivisible. If the 
nonwhite American is granted one equal op- 
portunity, say, education, and then denied 
the choice of a job and a house commen- 
surate with his education and achievement, 
the inner core of his motivation for self- 
improvement is destroyed. If he achieves 
education, professional status, and the 


and his means and achievement permit, then 
the stigma of second-class citizenship is still 
visited upon him and his family. I see no 
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a@ forthright stand on principles that give 
some hope of eventual solution. 

There have been and-will be reasonable 
differences of opinion regarding the nature 
and timing of practical solutions. But 
prudence, patience, good will, honesty, and 
compassion must be among the ingredients 
of all hopeful solutions. I pray that our 
differences of opinion may not divide us; 
that the basic principles of human dignity 
may be asserted by all; and that respect for 
the sacred reality of every human person 
may be central to all solutions. 

Now for the specifics. The Commission’s 
voting recommendation No. 5, for the Presi- 
dential appointment of temporary Federal 
registrars in cases of voting discrimination, 
is an attempt to assure qualified voters of 
equal opportunity to vote in the next Federal 
election, an opportunity now denied many. 
I have gone beyond this, together with 
Chairman Hannah and Commissioner John- 
son, to propose an amendment to the Con- 
stitution that as a long-range solution would 
clearly and simply, assure all Americans the 
equal opportunity of free and universal suf- 
frage in all elections. The American dream 
would thus at last become a political reality, 
and America could then validly proclaim to 
all the world that we have full faith in the 
democratic process, without equivocation, 
chicanery, or subterfuge. To me, this is the 
final answer to the problems we have studied 
in the field of voting. 

In education, again I have associated my- 
self with Chairman Hannah and Commis- 
sioner Johnson in calling for consistency in 
the three powers of the Federal Government. 
The judiciary has outlawed compulsory seg- 
regation, and yet legislative programs and 
executive agencies continue to grant millions 
to institutions of higher learning which in 
practice disregard the supreme law of the 
land. Solutions are admittedly more difficult 
and complicated in the area of elementary 
and secondary education. But higher educa- 
tign is a mature and sophisticated domain, 
the birthplace of our future leaders, the alma 
mater that is ready, I believe, as the Armed 
Forces were, to grant immediate full oppor- 
tunity to all Americans who qualify to enter 
this domain. I favor equal opportunity to 
obtain Federal educational subsidies that 
strengthen all our institutions of higher ed- 
ucation in this country, both public and 
private. But the reception of these public 
funds should be conditioned by the equal op- 
portunity of all the public to enjoy the ed- 


the most difficult of all areas, I have asso- 
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not seem inconsistent with the testimony we 
have heard to suggest that local and State 
laws might lead the way in those communi- 
ties that pride themselves on equal oppor- 
tunity. However, it would seem inconsistent 
with equal opportunity if Federal funds are 
used in a discriminatory manner, either to 
confine nowhite Americans to a certain area 
of the city, generally less desirable, or to cir- 
cumscribe Federal assistance in new private 
housing almost entirely at the whim of 
builders for white Americans. Also, it seems 
unfair that federally assisted hospitais and 
airports have different facilities for different 
classes of American citizens. 

While Federal laws and policies may and 
should illuminate the ideal of equal civil 
rights for all Americans, it is fairly obvious, 
from the varying and nationwide dimensions 
of the problem, that only State and local 
leadership, wise and courageous, patient, 
compassionate, and understanding, | will 
eventually bring the ideal to greater reality 
throughout our Nation. It is in this sense 
that legislation alone will not solve the 
problem, and that ultimate solutions must 
come, as the President has said, from indi- 
vidual minds and hearts. But law, defining 
the goals and standards of the community, 
is itself one of the great changers of minds 


and hearts. In this democracy, law points — 


the way toward ultimate freedom and justice 
for all Americans, everywhere in our land. 
Equality under the law has long been a cher- 
ished American ideal. May it ever become, 
more and more, a proud American reality. 





Report to the 11th Congressional District 
of Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my’ remarks in the Recorp I 
wish to include the following report to 
my constituents, the people of the 11th 
Congressional District of Michigan: 

Your WasHINGTON OFrFriceE REPORT 

(By Vicror A. ENox, Member of Congress) 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


History teaches us that the way to preserve . 


the peace of the world is to have a strong 
defense, and for our national defense pro- 
gram Congress has appropriated over $39 
billion for fiscal year 1960. Advancements in 
the field of space exploration and rocketry 
is deemed essential if we are to remain a pre- 
eminent power; for such space purposes $485 
million was appropriated. 

The Air Force Air Guard at Alpena County 
Airport will receive $105,000 for operational 
facilities. Kincheloe Air Force Base at Kin- 
Toss, Mich. will receive $1,006,000 for troop 
housing, training, maintenance, and supply 
facilities. 

GOVERNMENT AND REORGANIZATION 


The 86th Congress provided five rows of 
six and four rows of five stars in Old Glory 
with the addition of Hawaii as the 50th State. 

AGRICULTURE 

I regret to report that this session of the 
Congress failed to enact any constructure 
legislation for the farmer. President Eisen- 
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corrected, and I fervently hope this will be 
accomplished in the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress. 





NATURAL RESOURCES 

Of great importance to the people of Mich- 
igan was legislation that would have 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan into 
the Chicago drainage canal. This legislation, 
which I have always opposed, passed the 
House; however, on September 2, after many 
days of debate, the Senate referred the bill 
to the Foreign Relations Committee for fur- 


_ ther study. 


Contained in the public works appropria- 
tion bill that had been vetoed twice by the 
President, but finally approved on September 
10, are funds for the following projects: 
Construction at the Grand Marais. Harbor, 
$292,500; planning for the Hammond Bay 
Harbor, ¢19,500; improvements to the South 
Canal of the St. Mary’s River, $2,479,425; and 
$357,825 for planning the new Poe lock. I 
believe you would be interested in knowing 
that from July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1959 some 
$38,283,000 has been spent in the llth Con- 
gressional District for civil works projects, 
not including funds that are needed for 
normal operations and maintenance of exist- 
ing projects. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE 

Effective July 1, 1959, those eligible for 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement Act 
received a 10 percent increase. 

Effective July 1, 1960, the ms received 
by the veterans of World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean conflict, and their depend- 
ents will be increased. Under the provisions 
of this law the widows and orphans of the 
veterans will be eligible for pensions on the 
same basis as those dependents of World 
War I. This law will provide a 10 percent 
increase or more for 854,406 individuals who 
are now on the pension rolls, and provide 
benefits for an additional 72,039 cases that 
are not now eligible. I believe it is interest- 
ing to note that this year the total number 
of pension cases is expected to reach about 
1,331,824 and by 1970 it is expected to be 2 
million. The dollar cost of all pensions paid 
so far for all wars and conflicts in which the 
United States has engaged totaled $20,293,- 
751,000 on June 30, 1959. 

The Congress provided $100 million for di- 
rect housing loans to veterans raising the 
interest rate ceiling from 4% percent to 544 
percent, so as to assure availability of funds. 

The special school milk program for 1959 
was increased by $3 million, and the authori- 
zation for this program for 1960 will be $85 
mitltion and $90 million for 1961. 

After two Presidential vetoes acceptable 
housing legislation was finally enacted. This 
provides for the spending of some $1 billion; 
earmarking $650 million for urban renewal 
loans; $179 million for public housing; and 
$250 million for loans for college housing. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


After considerable difficulty in 
agreement on providing funds to finance the 
Federal aid highway program, Congress en- 


- acted legislation that provides a 1 cent a gal- 


lon increase in the Federal motor fuels taxes 
effective October 1, 1959 to July 1, 1691. With 
this motor fuels revenue and 5 percentage 
points of the existing mranufacturer’s excise 
tax on passenger cars and 5 percentage points 
on the existing excise tax on automobile parts 
and accessories beginning July 1, 1961, and 
ending June 30, 1964, funds should be avail- 
able to maintain this program on schedule. 
The ist session of the 86th Congress made 


of 
the people asserting their rights when suffi- 
ciently aroused. The powerful and well- 
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financed labor bosses could not defeat ite 
@Gemand of the people that legislation be 
passed which would drive racketeering and 
corruption from the ranks of organized labor, 
and that the rights of the individual union 
members be: protected. The new law does 
these things—it contains a bill of rights with 
enforcement provisions; ‘then it adds pro- 
tection to the public as well through the 
curbing of secorrdary boycotts, organization 
and recognition picketing, and in settling the 
no man’s land between State and Federal 
jurisdictions. 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS RECEIVED IN THE DISTRICT 


In 1959 new post offices -were dedicated at 
Mackinaw City, Mackinac Island, and Ells- 
worth. ‘New facilities will also be provided 
in McMillan and Newberry. An extensive 
repair program is in progress at Menominee. 

The sewage treatment plant at Escanaba 
received $58,200 of Federal funds; the sewer 
pumping station and sewage treatment plant 
at Sault Ste. Marie received $250,000; the 
Presque Isle Electric Co-op received a loan 
of ¢50000 and the Cloverland Co-op re- 
ceived $2,650,000; Cheboygan received a loan 
in the amount of $620,000 for 40 low rent 
family dwellings. 

The Office of Civil Defense and Mobilization 
has approved Gaylord as the location and 
placement of Civil Defense. Emergency Hos- 
pital. The equipment that will be furnished 
by the Federal Government consists of a‘com- 
plete hospital unit of 200 beds and includes 
everything from bandages and K-ray ma- 
chines to equipment for 3 operating rooms. 

From September 28 to October 15 I will 
make a tour of the 16 counties in the 11th 
Congressional District. It is my hope that 
my travels through the district will give me 
opportunity to greet you personally and ob- 
tain the benefit of your views on important 
national issues as well as to be of service to 
you with respect to any problems you may 
have involving Federal affairs. 

Because of my position asa ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means I 
have been designated by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to be one of two 
House Members attending the meeting of the 
contracting parties to the General Agneement 
on Tariffs and Trade to. be held in Tokyo, 
Japan, beginning October 26; therefore, it 
will be necessary that I return to Washing- 
ton after the district tour in order to leave 
on this important assignment. During the 
meetings in Japan I will study steps that 
may be taken by our Government and busi- 
ness community to protect the jobs of our 
citizens against unfair import competition 
as well as to-expand our export markets. 

From November 18 to December 16 the 
Committee on Ways and Means will be hold- 
ing panel discussions on the various provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code, and I 
will have to be in Washington for these ses- 
sions. My Washington office will be open 
during the adjournment period of the Con- 
gress to handle all matters pertaining to the- 
11th District. 

The thousands of letters that I have re- 
ceived during this session from the district 
Were most welcome. It is good to have the 
views of the people back home, either for or 
against a legislative proposal, or on any other 
problems in which you are interested. 





Columbus Day, a National Holiday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding Members of the House, 





: 
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the distinguished gentleman from New 
eersey, Congressman Prerer W. Roprno, 
Jr., has introduced H.R. 418 which seeks 
to declare October 12, Columbus Day, a 
legal holiday. 

I want to congratulate Congressman 
Roprno for the great ability, zeal, and 
enthusiasm with which he has pursued 
the laudable objective of making Colum- 
bus Day a national holiday. His efforts 
are an appropriate accompaniment to 
his valuable, effective work in many im- 
portant fields with which the Congress is 
concerned. Congressman RopINo’s serv- 
ice in the Congress has reflected great 
ability, dedication, and unswerving pur- 
pose in serving his district and the 
Nation. 

The designation of Columbus Day as a 
national holiday has already been too 
long delayed. I hope that the Congress 
atan early date will give suitable atten- 
tion to Congressman Roprno’s bill, H.R. 
418, and effect its enactment. 

At this time I will not elaborate on the 
many reasons which suggest the propri- 
ety of favorable action on this measure. 
Christopher Columbus was one of the 
great men of history, an intrepid ex- 
plorer who, with extreme courage faced 
untold dangers to discover a great new 
continent and establish the first settle- 
ments here which have led to the fabu~ 
lous, historic developments of the Amer- 
icas, and particularly of our own great, 
beautiful Nation. 

Many States, including my own State 
of Massachusetts, have recognized Co- 
lumbus Day and there is every reason 
why the Nation should give fitting rec- 
ognition to the memory and heroic ex- 
Ploits of a great son of Italy whose 
achievements made possible the estab- 
lishment of the greatest government of 
all times and many other governments 
and nations of the Western Hemisphere 
which share with us the common legacy 
of democracy, freedom, and justice. 

Americans of Italian blood and de- 
scent, who have made such great contri- 
butions to America, and all true lovers 
of liberty, are interested in H.R. 418 and 
I hope ‘that it will be passed without 
further delay, and am proud to pledge 
myself to that most appropriate ob- 
jective. 





Government Financing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or . 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have asked the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget to make a 
‘careful evaluation of: estimates, appro- 
priations, new obligation authority, and 
new obligation authority outside of the 
appropriation process—commonly re- 
ferred to as “backdoor” financing. 

In addition I have requested complete 
data on all other measures which might 
affect the 1960 budget and also future 
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years. I am therefore submitting, and of the Recorp certain tables relating to There being no objection, the tables 
ask unanimous consent, for inclusion in these matters. This I believe will bring were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
the Recorp on the next to the back page this entire physical matter up to date. orD, as follows: 


TABLE i.--Adjudimem to Spprer to appropriation bills 


Increise or 
President’s decrease 
budget Final amount | compared to 
estimates approved President’s 
budget 
estimates 


Increase or 
President's decrease 
budget Final amount compared to 
estimates approved President’s 
budget 
estimates 


Decreases, etc.—Continued 
Liquidation of contract au- 


RECORD of Sept. 15, 1959) $74, 859, 008, 445 1$72, 277, 598, 352 | —$1, 881, 410, 093 
| thority, prior-year  defi- 
| 


Decreases which are actually post- 
ponements to another year or 
reductions which must be 
restored for uncontrollable items: 
Development Loan Fund, 1961 
requirements. _ __.....- Bs a ‘ 500, 000, 000. | ee ack nt st ee 
Defense production expan- Actual decrease... ....-..-.--- 1, 032, 862, 521 
sion—restoration of capital. __|_..........-..-- 179, 285, 072 | 
Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion—restoration of capital. -- 100, 000, 000 


ciencies, etc 
Reductions in uncontrollable } 
items: Veterans’ compen 


| 
| 
if 
| 
Total, all bills (CONGRESSIONAL oe 
-" sation, penslons, etc 


Tas_eE II.—New obligational authority pres ided outside the Speiepesation process (so-called back-door financing) 


Amour e Increase or || ‘ s Amount Increase or 
Bill No. Title President’s | agreed to ‘by decrease {| Bill No. | itl President’s | agreed to by decrease 
request conferees | made by | request conferees made by 
| 


| 


the Congress |} the Congress 


} 
. 4452 einen Woods aagre- | || I1.R. 3460 | Tennessee Valley Author- | 
ee if ment Act... .1$4, 550, 000, 000 | $4, 550, 000, 000 | | \ « Ryices.. | $750, 000, 000 $750, 000, 000 


800, 000,000 | 925, 000, 000 |-+-$125, c90, 000 ] Total, 1959-1.......! 6, 220, 000, 000 | 6, 451, 000, 000 |$4-231, 000, 000 
101, |}Aid to Airports, 1960-61...} 120,000,000 | 126, 000,000 | +6, 000, 000 | 


. 2256 | Veterans as Loan 
Bab. 2. dese eA -| 100,000, 000 | +100, 000, 000 
| 


TaB Le III.—Other measures affecting the budget in 1960 and future years 
A. AUTHORIZATION IN APPROPRIATION ACTS 


President’s agreed to by decreases Remarks 
requests conferees made by the 


Congress 


| 
Amount Increases or ay 
| 
| 
| 


| as 
. 7349 | Commerce appropriation bill—increase in merchant | $1, 300, 000, 000 |+-$1,300,000,000 | For a 20-year period. 
| marine subsidized voyages. 
. 7175 | Agriculture appropriation bill: 
Agricultural conservation program $109, 900, 000 250, 000, 000 | +150, 000, 000 | | Authorization for 1960 crop year, requiring appropria- 
tions in fiseal year 1961, 
Farmers Home Administration—loan authoriza- 388, 000, 000 421, 000, 000 | +33, 000, 000 : 
tion. t 
. 7509 | Public works appropriation bill—public works starts. -__|_.__- bet 751, 000, 000 | +751, 000, 000. | Cost to complete after 1960, 
. 5676 | District of Columbia appropriation bill—loan authori-_ 35, 400, 000 34, 300, 000 —1, 100, 000 
zation. 


B,. SUBSTANTIVE LEGISLATION 


$ 
Veterans pension bill $9, 300, 000, 000 |+-$9,300,000,000 | Estimated costs for 40-year period over existing law. 
Administration bill (H.R. 6432) proposed savings 
below existing law of $47,862,000,000 over the 40-year 


rio 
Housing Act of 1959: oe 
Public housing—annual contributions. -_-..........-].. . 719, 000,000 | -+719, 000,000 | For a 40-year period, 
All other authorizations for appropriations. 75, 000, 000 +65, 000, 000 
Extension of special program 11, 000, 000 +11, 000, 000 | For a 2-year period, 
Federal employees health benefits 110, 000, 000 +30, 000,000 | Ist year costs. 


©. FAILURE TO ENACT PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS 


So is is ls secipalicncinne allied a — $350, 000, 000 Proposed increased in postal rates. 


Aviation fuel tax and user charges P 
‘Tax adjustments................ ee 000 ropceed increase in receipts for full year. 


Total (net). ...... hewsannnaninttinpoanasntitgides 73, 400, 000 | $12, 971, 300, 000 |1 12, 897, 900, 000 
!'The food stamp pro (H.R. 8609), which is nonmandatory, would add dent’s requests. They include peacetime ex-servicemen’s readjustment benefits 


000,000 to this total a 2- period (1960-62). The total excludes pending = 1138), youth conservation corps (S. 812), international medica research (8.J. 


xd by one or both fouses now awaiting further congressional action. Res. 41), grants to States for educati 
scal years these bills would cost several billion dollars beyond the Presi- 722), and water pollution (H.R. 3610). talovision re et 


‘ 
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Food Stamp Plan Makes Sense Both From 
Economic and Humanitarian Standpoints 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most monumental problems facing this 
country today is the almost inconceiv- 
able amount of surplus foods stored by 
the Federal Government as a byproduct 
of our overall farm program. 

We are indeed in a dilemma. Our leg- 
islative program, combined with an ex- 
tremely efficient agricultural economy, 
has ‘produced the most bountiful crop in 
the history of mankind. The basic eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand dic- 
tates the unwisdom of dumping our sur- 
plus on the world market because of the 
resulting chaotic effect on the economies 
of the Nation and the world. On the 
other hand, we have millions of under- 
nourished Americans to whom survival 
itself is most precarious. Is it not ironic 
that so many are starving in the midst 
of plenty? : 

In my opinion, Congress has provided 
the tools which, while not solving the 
problem in its entirety, will certainly be 
a forward and constructive step toward 
providing food for the needy at home. I 
refer to the recently enacted food stamp 
plan. If the President would follow the 
intent of Congress and place this plan 
into effect, the now idle surpluses would 
be reduced and many of the unfortunate 
citizens would be given the means to 
supplement their meager diets, — 

Beyond question, a healthy America is 
essential to.a strong America. In this 
connection, I appealed to the President 
to use the tools given him by this Con- 
gress and put into effect pilot food stamp 
a in distressed areas of our coun- 

My letter in this regard follows: 

Hon. Dwient D. EisENHOWER, 
The President of the United States, 
Washingtén, D.C.: 

Please accept my humble apology for bur- 
dening you with additional problems, espe- 
cially when you are already overburdened 
with the details of the Khrushchev visit and 
talks in the interest of all mankind. 

But, the daily problems of existence of 
many unfortunate. constituents of mine 
weigh heavily upon me, also. In the Bidde- 
ford-Sanford area of the First Congressional 





They, too, are a part of this great Nation. 
They have contributed to its growth and they 
have made it ble over the years, through 
their conscientious work, for many of the 





financially secure to achieve the material 
security which they are now enjoying. But, 
Mr. President, hundreds and thousands of 
these most respectable constituents of yours 
and mine are existing on standards of living 
far below the levels necessary for self-respect 
and dignity.. Of these facts you must be 
aware, even though your hours are filled to 
overfidwing with the details of the responsi- 
bilities of American and world leadership 
which bear down so heavily upon your 
shoulders. 

Despite these burdens, none of us in na- 
tional office today can shrink especially be- 
cause of ideological reasons from the respon- 
sibility of meeting the minimum needs, to 
say the least, of individual citizens and fam- 
ily groups who need help. Adequate food 
supplies, with some consideration, at least, 
for a decently balanced diet, seem to me to 
be a “must” in our consideration for these 
good, but needy, people of our own country. 

To meet this minimum need the Congress 
has enacted a. permissive food stamp pro- 
gram and, as you know, the language of the 
bill declared it to be the intent and purpose 
of the Congress that such a “food-for-the- 
needy distribution plan with an annual 
limitation of $250 million should be initi- 
ated at your discretion which, in my opinion, 
should be made applicable in several experi- 
mental localities where chronic unemploy- 
ment has caused these conditions of poverty 
and undernourishment to develop and per- 
sist. 

It is with regret that I have noted news- 
paper comment attributed to you to the effect 
that you do not intend to honor this intent 
of Congress. The reasons stated are to the 
effect that the Federal Government is al- 
ready contributing to a disproportionate de- 
gree to the subsistence needs of these needy 
people, as well as that the stamp plan would 
only replace existing food distribution pro- 
grams by Federal agencies. Of course, you 
have never stood in one of these food lines 
and observed the inadequacies and the in- 
decencies of the present distribution plan 
under the current surplus commodities dis- 
tribution program. I wonder if you know 
that butter was recently discontinued by 
Secretary Benson although the only remain- 
ing fat in this unbalanced food distribution 
program. Cheese was formerly included, and 
gave these worthy Americans some variety 
from the drab items to which they are now 
doomed by your Secretary of Agriculture, 
who refuses to use funds under section 32 of 
Customs receipts, where he has broad author- 
ity, if he was,only ideologically minded to use 
them. 

When you say, Mr. President, that a dis- 
proportionate load would be borne by the 


Federal Government if these very meager - 


provisions of the food stamp plan were im* 


tion, which obligates us to treat all Ameri- 
cans with the dignity and justice to which 
they are entitled. 

You have never hesitated to urge upon us 
the need to shoulder far-reaching obliga- 
‘tions for the undernourished and the under- 


In closing, may I respectfully remind you 
that Ambasasdor Lodge, during the past few 
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days, brought Premier Khrushchev up to 
date on the type of capitalism which we 
enjoy, and, in correcting the Premier, our 
able Ambassador told him that we practice 
humanitarian principles toward all our 
people, stressing our social-welfure laws. 
Your expressed intention to bypass the in- 
tent of Congress and deny to our people the 
humanitarian justice implicit in the food 
stamp plan certainly is not in keeping with 
the words of Mr. Lodge. 

I urge you, Mr. President, to apply the 
provisions of this stamp plan, and to name 
the Biddeford-Sanford area of Maine as a 
pilot area for this program. My worthy, but 
needy, people are looking to you for this 
Christian consideration. 

Most respectfully yours, 
James C. OLIVER, 
Member of Congress. 





Summary of the Record and Accomplish- 
ments of the Committee on Ways and 
Means During the Ist Session of the 
86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with the usual custom of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and also in specific response to 
the request of our distinguished majority 
leader, the Honorable JoHnN W. McCor- 
mack, to committee chairmen, I am 
pleased to take this means and oppor- 
tunity to summarize the record and ac- 
complishments of the Committee on 
Ways and Means during the ist session 
of the 86th Congress. 

At the outset, I would like to commend 
the members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means for their hard work, their 
devotion of long hours and days and 
weeks to our committee activity, and to 
the manner in which they have diligently 
carried out their responsibilities as leg- 
islators and as members of the commit- 
tee. My colleagues on the Committee on 
Ways and Means have served ably and 
conscientiously, and during the course 
of this session of the 86th Congress they 
have initiated and acted upon legislation 
which is meritorious and which is greatly 
in the public interest. 

During the session of the 86th Congress 
which has just drawn to a close, the 
committee has acted upon legislation 
touching practically every field of its 
broad jurisdiction. As will be recalled, 
the Committee on Ways and Means has 
the primary responsibility for consid- 
ering legislation relating to Federal rev- 
enue, our Federal social-security laws 





-and programs, our customs and tariff 


laws and programs including reciprocal 
trade agreements, measures relating to 
the management of the public debt and 
deposit of public moneys generally, re- 
negotiation, legislation to contro] the 
trafficking in narcotics and narcotic 
drugs, and certain other miscellaneous 
categories of legislation which are minor 
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but nonetheless important areas of ac- 
tivity. It is unnecessary to emphasize 
that the .consideration of legislation 
touching upon any of these fields calls for 
the highest degree of responsibility, be- 
cause these areas of legislative activity 
have an immediate effect upon the lives 
of all of our citizens and the economy of 
- Our Nation. 

The legislation which has been favor- 
ably acted upon is sound, responsible, 
and beneficial to the American people. 
Of course, as is the usual case, there were 
some measures reported on which there 
was not unanimous agreement, just as 


there were some bills reported which I. 


voted against. However, that is the 
way our committee system works. Cus- 
tomarily, due to the complexities of the 
legislative measures which come before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, it 
is necessary for the committee to devote 


TaBLE 1.—Public hearings, 
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a considerable amount of time to an in- 
tensive exploration of the issues involved 
and an evaluation of the ramifications 
which any given proposal may have upon 
the economy of the Nation prior to 
taking action. It should be borne in 
mind, therefore, that the 1st session of 
the 86th Congress has also been a period 
of establishing the necessary detailed 
groundwork in preparation for further 
activity which will transpire during the 
second session of this Congress. 

Before reviewing in detail the legisla- 
tion which was favorably reported by the 
committee during this first session at 
this point I wiil present statistics on the 
committee activity which may be of in- 
terest. 

From early January of this year until 
the adjournment of the first session, the 
full Committee on Ways and Means met 
in executive session 91 times, covering 





| 
| 
i 
i 


Advisory group recommendations on chs. C, J, and K of the Internal Revenue Code.......--..------- | Feb 2, z 


October 5 


approximately 75 days, many of which 
days consisted of both morning and 
afternoon sessions. In addition, the 
committee met 40 days in the conduct 
of public hearings on subjects falling 
within its jurisdiction. The hearings of 
the full committee are contained in some 
10 volumes covering 5,200 pages of testi- 
mony. During the course of these pub- 
lic hearings approximately 450 witnesses 

ersonally appeared before the commit- 
tee to present testimony. In addition, 
the hearings contain statements and ex- 
pressions of views of hundreds of addi- 
tional individuals and organizations on 
the subjects under consideration. 

There follows a complete table which 
shows all the subjects upon which public 
hearings were conducted by the commit- 
tee, along with the number of witnesses 
who actually appeared personally before 
the committee and the number of days 
devoted to each such hearing: 


Committee on Ways and Means, 1st sess., 86th Cong. 


Number of— 


Dates held 





, Mar 2. 3 3, cont 4,1008 22. oie 








7 41 

Mineral treatment processes for percentage depletion purposes. ._.........-....--------------- o<teee- | Mar. 5 “te, and 11, 19 bs ebaaty 5 46 
Ne ee eee neemninepanecceawenbensiane | Apr, 7 cs 9, 10, 13, 14, 15 a 10, 8600-6. cca 8 95 
Extension of the Renegotiation Act. ................-.-..-.2..-.-.----- cn Lbek tiene oat wast Ser 27, 28, and 29, W050" 5: os ee eae 3 19 
Public debt and interest rate ceiling on bonds....................--.-.-..--------.-----+-2-2----------} une 10, 11 and } i 1D. <indisn~iiak ea wa eeales 3 15 
Foreign Investment IncentiveAct (H.R. 5)...-.--.-------------.------s----.-.--------s00------------| JTly 7, %, and 9,.1959._.__.........-..--....-..- 3 52 
Children’s estate tax deduction (H.R. 7924). ¥ “ July 10, 195 ey Le os hunt ecm wien we Selinicr cline a 1 s 
Hospital, nursing home, and surgical benefits for beneficiaries CH. nn. ian es Joly 13, 1 , 16, and 17, 1099..- 5 Soe 5 91 
Taxation of exchanges and distributions pursuant to antitrust decrees (H.R. 8126, 8231)..--.------- July 20 anc ae 1, ee i ee ST Ie NESE ES 2 12 
Highway trust fund and Federal-aid highway financing program-.__..-_............---.....-..----..-- | Jul by SADR pat 34, 19S 3 70 
| Ee 

PUL ciihceehdch elds beeb asec diapsctannpn ne setts -- ap_hsuvoredetlpnnndie lowdibsiinneestnsdbtpiennaabelisak tile ien Mean aes 40 450 


There were referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means during the session 
just concluded a total of 1,606 public 
bills and resolutions which constitutes 
approximately 20 percent of all the pub- 
lic bills and resolutions introduced in 
the House of Representatives during this 
period. The committee favorably re- 
ported to the House of Representatives 
a total of 56 bills, of which 51 have 
passed the House of Representatives, 25 
have passed the Senate, and 25 have 
been enacted into public law. These re- 
ported measures, as has been pointed out 
earlier, cover all areas of the commit- 
tee’s jurisdiction. ‘There follow tables 
which show the foregoing in ‘more de- 
tail, including a breakdown of the meas- 
sures both referred to the committee and 
reported by the committee: 

TABLE 2.—Legislation referred to Committee 
on Ways and Means, 86th Cong., Ist sess. 
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House bills............ 55 | 385 | 1,572 
Houee joint resolu- 
SSeS lk 1 1 7 
House concurrent res- : 
Ce te aad 21 0 22 
~ Huse resolutions. .... 2 0 4 
Senate bills. .........- 1 0 1 
TR tieds 80} 336 | 1,606 





TaBLE 3.—Statistics on status of bills reported 
by Committee on Ways and Means, 86th 
Congress, Ist sess, 

|\Soctall Mis- 




















secu-|Tariff} Tax | cella-| Total 
rity | jneo us| 
Bills reported to | 
House _- 4 16 32 4 56 
Bills passed House. 4 14 28 | 5 51 
Bills epered to | 
Sena a 2 Gg 10 | 4] 25 
Bills caeed ‘Senate 2 9 10 4} 25 
Bills enacted into law- 2 9 10 4 | 25 





ESTABLISH MENT OF SUBCOMMITTEES 


«The Committee on Ways and Means, 
under the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is charged with maintaining 
continuous watchfulness over the ad- 
ministration of the laws within the juris- 
diction of the committee by the admin- 
istrative agencies concerned. In order 
to more effectively carry out its responsi- 
bilities in this regard the committee in 
the early part of this first.session estab- 
lished three subcommittees as follows: 
Subcommittee on Administration of the 
Internal Revenue Laws; Subcommittee 
on the Admihistration of Foreign Trade 
Laws and Policy; and Subcommittee on 
Administration of the Social Security 
Laws. These subcommittees were au- 
thorized and directed to maintain watch- 
fulness over the administration of the 
existing laws within their respective 
jurisdictions and to take such actions 
as were appropriate in the premises to 


advise the full committee with regard 
thereto. During the latter part of the 
session just concluded the committee also 
specifically charged its Subcommittee on 
the Administration of the Internal Reve- 
nue Laws to make certain studies with 
respect to the administration of the laws 
relating to the Federal highway trust 
fund. 

Due to the heavy schedule of the full 
committee, the subcommittees generally 
deferred their hearing activities until 
after adjournment, at which time it is 
anticipated that each area involved will 
ener careful and intensive considera- 

ion, 

The membership of each of the sub- 
committees is as follows: 

Subcommittee on Administration of 
the Internal Revenue Laws: Hon. WIL- 
BUR D. MILts, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
chairman; Hon Tuomas J. O'BRIEN, 
Democrat, of Illinois; Hon. Eucrenz J. 
KeEocH, Democrat, of New York; Hon. 
FRANK Ikarp, Democrat, of Texas; Hon. 
RicHarD M. Srpson, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania; Hon. Noanw M. MASON, 
Republican, of Illinois; Hon. Howarp H. 
Baker, Republican, of Tennessee. 

Subcommittee on the Administration 
of Foreign Trade Laws and Policy: Hon. 
Hate Boccs, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
chairman; Hon. Ceci. R. Kine, Demo- 
crat, of California: Hon. Frank M. Kars- 
TEN, Democrat, of Missouri; Hon. THap- 
DEUS M. Macurowicz, Democrat’ of 
Michigan; Hon. James B. Frazier, Jr., 
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Democrat, of Tennessee; Hon. Jounm W. 
BYRNES, Republican, of Wisconsin;, Hon, 
; Victor A. Knox, Republican, of Michi- 

gan; Hon. James B. Urt, Republican, of 
California; Hon. Bruce ALGER, Repub- 
lican, of Texas, 

‘ Subcommittee on Administration. of 
the Social Security Laws: Hon. Burr P. 
Harrison, Democrat, of Virginia, chair- 
man; Hon, A. S. Hertona, Jr., Democrat, 
of Florida; Hon. Witit1am J. GREEN, JR., 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania; Hon. Jonn 
C. Watts, Democrat, of Kentucky; Hon. 
LEE METCALF, Democrat, of Montana; 
Hon. Tuomas B. Curtis, Republican, of 
Missouri; Hon. Jackson E. Betts, Re- 
publican, of. Ohio; Hon. Apert. H. 
Boscu, Republican, of New York. 
PREPARATION FOR PANEL DISCUSSIONS ON TAK 

REFORM 

The committee. completed plans for 
the initial stages of consideration of the 
practical possibilities for constructive re- 
forra of our Federal income tax system. 
Beginning on November 16, 1959, a series 
of panel discussions will be conducted at 
which time the committee will receive 
the views and opinions of acknowledged 
experts in all of the major areas. of in- 
come taxation. covered by the Internal 
Revenue Code. Prior to the conduct of 
these actual panel discussions there will 
be published a volume of papers which 
will have been prepared by the experts 
who are expected to take part in the 
November panel discussions. This vol- 
ume of papers will be made available to 
Members of Congress and the interested 
public at an early date, It is antici- 
pated also that a record will be made 
during the panel discussions which will 
run for approximately 5 weeks and that 
this record will likewise be published and 
made available to all who are interested. 
LEGISLATION TO STRENGTHEN AND AID SMALL 

BUSINESS 

Before proceeding to a discussion of 
the major legislation reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, it is 
worthwhile to briefly mention at this 
point several measures which received 
favorable consideration by the commit- 
tee which in the aggregate will result in 
material assistance to our small business 
enterprises throughout the Nation. As 
may be recalled, the committee has 
properly been. concerned for the past 
several years. with the continued main- 
tenance of effective opportunities for 
the Nation’s small business activities. 
During this session of the Congress, the 
committee took favorable action on a 
series of measures which will strengthen 
and assist many small business en- 
deavors.- Without undertaking to enu- 
merate them in any order of relative 
importance, the following measures are 
worthy of mention: The committee took 
action to provide that, for purposes of 
the provisions relating to the payment: 
of the excise tax on gasoline, wholesale 
distributors of gasoline are to be treated’ 
as producers. Under this legislation, a 
hardship ee existing with regard 
to the payment of the excise tax by in-. 
dependent: distributors 
be effectively removed. Second, the 
committee favorably reported and there’ 
has been enacted into law a measure to 
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remove a hardship with. regard. to. the 
taxation of so-called dealer reserves. 
This legislation, which is summarized at 
a later point, should be of material 
benefit in assisting not only dealers in 
automobiles, but also dealers in other 
forms of personal and real property. 
For the most part, these are all small 
business enterprises. Third, the com- 
mittee acted to amend the laws relative 
to the tax treatment of expenditures 
made to determine the presence, loca- 
tion, quantity, or quality of any deposit 
of ore or other mineral—except oil and 
gas. Prior law provided for a maximum 
deduction which might be taken for any 
one year of $100,000, but for no more 
than 4 years: The legislation approved 
by the committee would remove the 
4-year limitation while maintaining an 
overall litmit of $400,000. This legis- 
lation . would, therefore, assist the 
small enterprises engaged in this. form 
of activity. Still another provision of 
law which was agreed to by the commit- 
tee, in the form of acceptance of Senate 
amendments to another House bill, was 
a change in the statute relating to the 
election of certain small business cor- 


-porations as to their taxable status. 


Specifically, this provision removed a 
hardship. which had developed under 
prior law in determining the number of 
shareholders of a small business corpo- 
ration where a husband and wife owned 
stock jointly or as community property. 
Additionally, the law was clarified with 
regard to the definition of a small busi- 
ness corporation. Finally, these amend- 
ments also included a provision to ex- 
empt small-business investment com- 
panies from the personal holding com- 
pany tax, a measure which was re- 
quested by the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

The foregoing is. not intended to be a 
complete or exhaustive discussion of all 
of the measures which the committee 
favorably acted upon which will benefit 
small business, but merely to list a few 
examples of such measures as indicative 
of the committee’s solicitous regard for 
the importance of maintaining and 
strengthening small-business enterprises 
in our great Nation. 

BRIEF OVERALL SUMMARY OF MAJOR BILLS 

REPORTED 

The following measures might well be 
classed in the category of major legisla- 
tion favorably reported by the committee 
during. the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress: the Life Insurance Company Tax 
Act of 1959; the Public Debt Act of 1959; 
the financing provisions of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1959; a pill permit- 
ting the issuance under specified circum- 
stances of series E and-H U:S. savings 
bonds at interest.rates above the existing 


( Individuals’ 
tirement Act of 1959; and the Narcotics 
of 1959. A oes 
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The Life Insurance Company Tax Act of 
1959. provided the most comprehensive re- 
viision of the taxation of life insurance com- 
panies since 1921. In 1921, life insurance 
companies were taxed only on a portion of 
their investment income. The portion tax- 
able broadly represented the amount of in- 
vestment income over and above the com- 
pany’s requirements for adding interest to 
life insurance reserves. ‘This excess portion 
has in the past been computed on the basis 
of formulas derived from the aggregate in- 
dustry experience. Since 1921, the life in- 
surance companies paid no tax on their so- 
called underwriting income, that is, the 
excess of their premium income over their 
expenses and their provisions for death bene- 
fits and additions to reserves. 

The new life insurance company tax law 
makes two fundamental changes. The law 
provides that the tax will be based only in 
part on the company’s investment income, 
and in part on the company’s underwriting 
income. In computing the taxable portion 
of the investment income, the law avoids the 
use of industrywide formulas and provides 
a method whereby each company’s invest- 
ment income tax liability is based upon its 
own investment experience. 

To explain the new law more specifically, 
the investment income tax is contained in 
the so-called phase 1 tax. For purposes of 
this tax, the company first determines its 
net investment income, that is, the total of 
interest, dividends, and the like, minus in- 
vestment expenses. From this, it is per- 
mitted a reserve interest deduction com- 
puted by multiplying its adjusted reserves 
by its earmings rate. The earnings rate is 
the lower of its current earnings rate or the 
average of its earnings rate over the previous 
5 years. The adjusted reserves are the book 
reserves adjusted to eliminate the effect of 
the company’s arbitarary reserve interest 
assumption. 

The so-called phase 2 of the tax is based 


‘upon the company’s actual net gain from 


operations which is, generally speaking, its 
total income. This total income figure is de- 
rived from the company’s own books with 
certain adjustments. If the total income ex- 
ceeds the phase 1 tax base, the company must 
add to its taxable income from phase 1 one- 
half the difference. If the total income Js less 
than the phase 1 tax. base, the company may 
substract the difference, after limiting its 
deduction for policyholder dividends to a 
maximum of $250,000. 

To comment on the second alternative 
first, it should be pointed out that the new 
law for the first time since 1921 provides that 
the life-insurance company’s tax may go 
down when the company’s actual operations 
show losses. It has been a feature of the 
investment income tax approach that many 
new and small life-insurance companies have 
had to pay substantial taxes on their invest- 
ment income in years when their own books 
showed an aggregate loss. For this reason, 
the new tax law will be of great benefit to 
many new and small life-insurance com- 
panies. 

In. the case of life-insurance companies 
whose aggregate income is in excess of the 
tax case from phase 1, it was explained 
that they will be taxable currently on only 
one-half of this difference. The other half 
will, so. to speak, be available as a reserve to 
meet future contingencies and will be added 
to the tax base at any time that it is actually 
paid out to shareholders, 

The bill. als} contairis a number of provi- 
sions dealing with special situations that 
might arise in the life-insurance industry. 

H. BR. 7749, by Mr. Mizus; Public Law 86-74, 
signed June 30, 1959: 

This bill, which became law without 
amendment, provided: for an increase in the 
permanent debt ceiling of $2 billion, to $285 
billion; and for an additional temporary in~ 
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crease of $10 billion for 1 year, making the 
debt ceiling $295 billion to June 30, 1960. 

The administtation had requested that the 
permanent ceiling be raised to $288 billion, 
with an additional. temporary increase for 
fiscait year 1960 of $7 billion. The commit- 
tee, however, did not consider it necessary or 
advisable to raise the permanent ceiling to 
the full extent requested by the administra- 
tion, and in subsequent testimony the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury indicated to the Senate 
Finance Committee that the provisions of the 
bill reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means were workable in terms of Treasury 
requirements, and acceptable to the admin- 
istration. 

Title It of H.R, 8678; Public Law 86-342, 
signed September 21, 1959: 

Ome quite significant and important action 
of the Committee on Ways and Means was 
the development of title II of HR. 8678, 
which provided financing provisions to secure 
additional revenue for the Federal-aid high- 
way program, which is financed through the 
highway trust fund. While the bill HR. 
8678 was formally reported by the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, title II thereof was 
developed and drafted by the Committee on 
Ways and Means in accordance with a prior 
agreement which had been worked out by the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. Likewise, the ma- 
terial contained in title II of the House re- 
port which accompanied the bill was de- 
veloped and drafted by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. o 

It was drawn to the attention of the com- 
mittee during the course of the first session 
that an immediate problem with regard to 
financing the Federal-aid highway program 
was in evidence in that without legislation 
providing further funds for the program, it 
was estimated that there would be a deficit 
in the highway trust fund by the end of fiscal 
year 1960 of some $490 million, and at the 
end of the fiscal year 1961, an accumulated 
deficit of $980 million would be in prospect 
even if no further apportionments were 
made. 

Legislation, therefore, was urgently neces- 
sary to provide additional financing for the 
highway trust fund to meet this immediate 
problem. 

Title II of H.R. 8678, therefore, contained 
a solution for the financing problems and 
enabied the continuance of the Federai-aid 
highway program at a level commensurate 
with the completion of the program and the 
needs of the economy. Specifically, title II 
of H.R. 8678 provided for the imposition of 
an additional 1-cent-per-gallon tax on gaso- 
line, diesel fuel, and special motor fiiels, for 
the 21-month period beginning October 1, 
1959, and ending June 30, 1961, and alloca- 
tion to the highway trust fund of 5 percen- 
tage points of the manufacturers’ excise tax 
om passenger cars, etc., and of 5 percentage 
points of the tax on auto parts and acces- 
sories for the 3-year period beginning July 1, 
1961, and ending June 30, 1964. The addi- 
tional revenue provided by title II, com- 
bined with the existing revenues of the trust 
fund, should make possible apportionments 
for the Interstate system of $1.8 billion for 
the fiscal year 1961 and $2 billion for the 
fiscal year 1962, in addition to the §2.5 bil- 
lion of apportionments which had already 
been made for the fiscal year 1960. These 
apportionments can be made without sus- 

of the limitation on the trust fund, 
which is the so-called Byrd amendment. 


will be no deficit in the highway trust fund 
‘or 1961 or in any subsequent year through 
the fiscal year 1964. 
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mittee on Ways and Means was H.R. 9035 
(which has become Public Law 86-346, ap- 
proved September 22, 1959). 

This bill made a number of changes in the 
laws relating to savings bond interest rates 
and other aspects of debt management: 

First, it permits the maximum interest 
rate (or investment yield) limitation of 3.26 
percent on series E and H savings bonds to be 
exceeded where there is a finding by the 
President that the national interest so re- 
quires. The bill also authorizes increasing 
the interest rates on outstanding series E 
and H savings bonds. In this case, also, the 
existing maximum limitation of 3.26 percent 
on these bonds may be exceeded, but only in 
the case of a finding by the President that 
the national interest so requires. A Senate 
amendment to this section of the bill, which 
Was accepted by the House, added a proviso 
that in no event may the interert rate or the 
investment yield on these bonds exceed 4% 
percent per annum. 

Second, the bill adds a new section to the 
Internal Revenue Code providing for non- 
recognition of gain or loss on the exchange 
of US. obligations when so provided by reg- 
ulations. This is intended to aid the Gov- 
ernment in its attempts to achieve a better 
balance in the debt structure by facilitating 
the refinancing of outstanding securities in 
advance of their final maturities. 

Third, the bill authorizes the issuance of 
obligations of the United States to Govern- 
ment trust funds at the issue price, whether 
or not at par. Under existing law in the 
case of certain trust funds, these obligations 
may be issued to the funds only at par. 

Fourth, the bill makes it clear that both 
the principal and interest.on U.S. obligations 
are exempt from all State taxes except non- 
discriminatory franchise, etc., taxes. 

Fifth, the bill relieves from liability to the 
U.S. Government agents who erroneously 
paid U.S. bonds if they did not receive writ- 
ten notice from the United States within 10 
years from the date of the erroneous pay- 
ment. 

This legislation is quite important to the 
millions of American citizens who purchase 
and hold series E and H savings bonds, since 
it will permit an increase in the interest rate 
payable to these individuals on this impor- 
tant type of savings, if the President finds 
that the national interest will thereby be 
served. The legislation will further encour- 
age investment in these bonds by our indi- 
vidual citizens and will permit them to con- 
tinue to participate in this vitally important 
savings profram. It will assist the Treasury 
in the management of the public debt. 

H.R. 8725, by Mr. Harrison; Public Law 
86-344; signed September 21, 1959: 

In 1958 the Congress passed the Excise Tax 
Technical Changes Act of 1958, which con- 
stituted a comprehensive revision of the 
technical and administrative provisions of 
the Federal excise taxes. In a technical revi- 
sion of this magnitude, almost of necessity 
there are changes made which after experi- 
ence in actual operations will require further 
modifications. The purpose of H.R. 8725, as 
amended by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, was to effect six such modifications 
which experience under the 1958 act has 
shown to be required. These technical 
changes amend the provisions relating to the 
retailers’ excise tax on jewelry, the exemp- 
tions from excise taxes for nonprofit educa- 
tional organizations, the club dues tax, the 
tax on communications as it relates to com- 
mon carriers and communication companies, 
the basis of the documentary stamp tax in 
the case of transfers of stock rights or war- 
py copie tae, anne. ar deni Leataes 

aw, crane, or machines 
in certain cases. rr 


This legislation, which was favored by the 


Treasury Department, became law in the 
form reported by the committee. 
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H.R. 7086, by Mr. Minis; Public Law 86-89; 
signed July 13, 1959: 

As reported to the House by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, this bill provided 
for an extension of renegotiation authority 
for 4 years to June 30, 1963. Certain other 
amendments were ccntained in the bill 
which the committee was of the opinion 
would be of benefit to industry as well as 
contributing to the administration of the 
act. These related to the factors to be con- 
sidered in determining excessive profits, the 
provision for carry forward of losses on re- 
negotiable business, the statements required 
to be furnished by the Renegotiation Board, 
proceedings before the Tax Court in renego- 
tiation cases, and review of Tax Court deci- 
sions in such cases. 

The Senate amended the House bill sub- 
stantially, and it was sent to conference. 
Under the cenference agreement, which was 
accepted by both bodies, a 3-year extension 
of renegotiation authority was provided, to 
June $0, 1962. In addition, a 5-year carry- 
forward to fiscal years ending after December 
$1, 1958, of renegotiation losses was provided, 
in the cases of losses arising in fiscal years 
ending on or after December 31, 1956, An 
increase in the compensation of the General 
Counsel of the Renegotiation Board was pro- 
vided, to $19,000 per annum. Further, cer- 
tain studies of procurement policies and 
practices, the Renegotiation Act, and the 
policies and practices of the Renegotiation 
Board were directed to be made. The overall 
report developed from these studies is to be 
made not later than March 31, 1961. 

H.R. 7523, by Mr. Mills; Public Law 86-75, 
signed June 30, 1959. 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and as the bill 
passed the House, it would have provided 
a 1-year extension, to July 1, 1960, of the 
existing corporate normal tax rate and of 
certain excise tax rates (the so-called Korean 
increases, including the increased rates on 
distilled spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, pas- 
senger automobiles, and automobile parts 
and accessories). The legislation was de- 
signed to implement the request of the ad- 
ministration that these rates be continued 
for another year. 

The Senate, while approving the provisions 
of the House bill, added several amendments. 
These included the repeal, as of July 1, 1960, 
of the excise taxes on communication serv- 
ices, the repeal of the tax on transporta- 
tion of persons, the repeal of the 4 percent 
credit against tax presently provided for 
dividend income, and other amendments re- 
lating to the Federal share in certain public 
aesistance programs under the social security 
law. 

Under the conference agreement, and as 
the bill became law, the bill in addition to 
providing a 1-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal tax rate and the excise tax 
rates referred to above, provides that the 
tax on transportation of persons will be 
reduced to 5 percent as of July 1, 1960, and 
that the tax on general (local) telephone 
service be repealed as of July 1, 1960. 

LR. 10, by Mr. KeocH; passed House 
March 16, 1959. 

This bill would permit self-employed 
individuals to take a current tax deduction 
for limited amounts of investment in certain 
types of retirement annuity, or a specific 
type of retirement trust. The investment, 
plus accumulated earnings, would be treated 
as ordinary income when taken down. 

The House suspended the rules and 
passed this bill, as amended by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, on March 16, 
1959, and at adjournment it was pending 
before the Senate Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 529, by Mr. Karsten; passed House 
September 9, 1959: 

This bill, as reported to the House by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, is designed 
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to give full effect to treaty obligations of the 
United States to limit exclusively to medical 
and scientific purposes the manufacture of 
narcotic drugs and to require that such man- 
ufacture be restricted to persons and prem- 
ises that have been licensed for the purpose. 
It is also designed to amend the Narcotic 
Drugs Import and Export Act to bring the 
regulation of exports in conformity with 
current treaty obligations, and to permit the 
importation and exportation of certain nar- 
cotic drugs for scientific research purposes. 
It establishes a comprehensive system of 
licensing. and control over the manufac- 

ture, distribution, and use of both natural 
and synthetic narcotic drugs. 

The committee received favorable reports 
on this legislation from the Departments of 
State and the Treasury, and it has the ap- 
proval of the pharmaceutical industry. The 
committee is of the opinion that enactment 
of this legislation will be of assistance to the 
agencies charged with administering our nar- 
cotic control laws and treaties, and will be 
beneficial to the citizens of our Nation. 


In addition to the major bills discussed 
above, there were a number of less com- 
prehensive but nonetheless important 
bills reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means during the ist session of the 
86th Congress, which are summarized 
below, grouped as to the subject with 
which each deals—that is, taxes, social 
security, customs and tariff, and so forth. 

TAX LEGISLATION (OTHER THAN EXCISES) 


E.R. 47, by Mr. Boccs; Public Law 86-376, 
signed September 23, 1959: 

As reported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, this bill provided that, 
with respect to the $600.dependency exemp- 
tion for income tax purposes, a child placed 
with the taxpayer by an authorized place- 
ment agency for legal adoption by him shall 
be treated in the same manner as a natural 
born child and a legally adopted child, if the 
= is a member of the individual’s house- 

old, 

. The Senate, in addition to approving the 
provision of the House bill, added two basic 
amendments, both relating to the tax treat- 
ment of small business. The first, making 
in the statute relating to the ae 

tion of certain small business 
to their taxable status (1) amends cata 
1371 of the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide that in determining the number of 
shareholders of a small business corporation, 
a husband and wife owning stock jointly or 
as community property shall be counted as 
enly one shareholder; (2) amends section 
1374 of the code to make clear that a de- 
ceased shareholder will not be denied his pro 
rata share of a small business corporation’s 
net operating loss; and (3) strikes out para- 
graph (8) of section 1504(b) (relating to the 
definition-of ‘“includible corporation”) of the 
code, thereby clarifying the definition of a 
small business corporation. The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee report indicates that this 
of the code actually operates to 
have an effect just the reverse of its original 
intent, which was to prevent an electing 
small business corporation from having an 

80-percent-owned subsidiary. 

The second Senate amendment amended 
section 542(c) of the code to exempt small 
business investment companies from the per- 


sonal holding company tax. This amend- 


ment had been requested by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration in an executive commu- 
nication which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Meaxs. 

The House agreed to the Senate amend- 
ments to this legislation. 

HR. 135, by Mr. Koc; passed House 
August 25, 1959: 

This bill, which passed the House unani- 
mously as reported by the Committee on 


Ways and Means, excludes from US. tax 
the portion of amounts paid to nonresident 
alien individuals by the United States as 
civil service anuuities and other retirement 
benefits for services performed abroad as em- 
ployees of the United States. Under pres- 
ent law, nonresident aliens working for an 
American Embassy or other Government 
agency abroad are not subject to U.S. tax on 
salaries paid by the United States; similarly, 
amounts set aside by the Government for 
the future retirement of nonresident aliens 
working abroad are free of tax. However, to 
the extent such annuities represent earnings 
on the amounts set aside by the Government, 
such payments are taxable. The commit- 
tee was advised by the Department of State 
that nonresident alien employees consider 
their pensions to be deferred compensation, 
and that since their earned income is tax 
free, they expect their pensions also to be 
tax free. The committee was further in- 
formed that the imposition of this tax has 
caused severe hardships and has engendered 
resentment against the United States, and 
that this tax treatment has been objected to 
by many foreign governments, some of which 
have repeatedly protested its imposition. 
This legislation, as amended by the com- 
mittee, was also favored by the Treasury 
Department. 

H.R. 137, by Mr. Keocu; Public Law 86-175, 
signed August 21, 1959: 

This bill prevents a pyramiding of Fed- 
eral estate taxes where foreign death taxes 
are imposed on charitable bequests. This 
is accomplished by allowing a deduction for 
estate. tax purposes for foreign death taxes 
(as provided under present law for State 
death taxes) imposed (and paid) on chari- 
table bequests if (1) the property on 
which the tax is imposed is situated in the 
foreign country and included in the gross 
estate of a citizen or resident of the United 
States, and (2) if the decrease in tax re- 
sulting from the deduction is to go to char- 
ities (or the entire Federal estate tax is to 
be equitably apportioned among all of the 
transferees of the estate). Where this de- 
duction is allowed, no credit against the 
estate tax is to be available for the foreign 
taxes which are deducted. 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and ‘Means, and as the bill passed the House, 
this provision would have been effective with 
respect to the estates of decedents dying 
after the ‘date of enactment of the bill. The 
Senate, however, amended the bill to pro- 
vide an effective date of July 1, 1955 (that is, 
to apply ta the estates of decedents dying 
on or after that date). 

The Senate amendment was accepted by 
the House, 

H.R.1219, by Mr. Bentriey; Public Law 
86-141, signed August 7, 1959: 


same 
provision (sec. 811(d) (4) ) 

which was applicable with respect to dece- 
ts dying after December 31, 1947, and on 


this bill is to apply with respect to estates 
of decedents dying after August 16, 1954. 
Thus, as a result of this bill, and ‘previous 
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The bill, which became law without amend- 
ment, contains a provision that no interest 
is to be allowed or paid on any overpayment 
resulting from its enactment with respect to 
payments made before the date of enactment. 

H.R. 2578, by Mr. Yares; passed House 
August 18, 1959: 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill provides that the mar- 
ital deduction is to be available for estate 
tax purposes with respect to allowances or 
awards which, pursuant to local law, are 
paid within 15 months from the date of a 
decedent's death to the decedent's surviving 
spouse for her support during the period the 
decedent’s estate is being settled. This is 
accomplished by specifically providing that 
these allowancés or aWards are property pass- 
ing from the decedent to a person, and not 
terminable interests for which no marital 
deduction is available. Under present law, 
questions arise as to the circumstances under 
which the marital deduction is available with 
respect to an award or allowance made pur- 
suant to local law for support of a decedent's 
surviving spouse during the period of the 
settlement of the decedent's estate; these 
questions for the most part have been re- 
solved by reference to the governing local 
law as interpreted by the local courts, with 
the result that the allowance of the marital 
deduction for these awards has varied from 
State to State. Uncertainty also exists as 
to whethér any estate tax deduction is avail- 
able for these allowances. This bill would 
assure that the extent to which the marital 
deduction is allowed with respect to these 
awards or allowances is the same in all States, 
and will not turn on technical questions of 
local law. 

This legislation passed the House under 
unanimous consent and at adjournment 
was pending in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

HR. 2906, by Mr. McCormack; Public Law 
86-280; signed September 16, 1959: 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill provided that the period 
of limitations for filing a claim for credit or 
refund for an overpayment of taxes, to the 
extent attributable to a creation of or en 
increase in a net operating loss carryback 
resulting from the elimination of excessive 
profits by renegotiation, is not to expire be- 
fore September 1, 1959, or the end of 1 year 
after the month in which the agreement or 
order for the elimination of the excessive 
profits becomes final, whichever is later. 
The bill amends both the 1939 and 1954 
codes, and applies to all 1954 code years 
and, with respect to the 1939 code, to claims 
for taxable years ending after December 31, 
1952. While the special period provided 
under the law where net operating loss 
carrybacks are involved generally provided 
adequate time for the filing of a claim for 
credit or refund, the committee’s attention 
was called to a type of case where this was 
not true and where the taxpayer may not be 
in a position to know that he is eligible for 
a ‘credit or refund before the expiration of 
the period of limitations. This placed the 
Government in the possition in such cases 
of taking money away from a taxpayer, on 
one hand, and yet on the other hand deny- 
ing him the opportunity to obtain a credit 
or refund where this decreases his tax 
lability. This legislation was intended to 
rectify this situation. 

The Senate approved the provision of the 
House bill, and added an amendment di- 
recting the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate to allow credit or refund to Dexter 
Phillips and Jeannette H. Phillips of an in~ 
come tax yment for the calendar year 
1951, to the extent such overpayment was 
attributable to the erroneous inclusion in 
their gross income for such year of the 
amount received by Dexter Phillips in final 
distribution of his grandfather's estate. The 
Senate report (S. Rept. 663) states that “the 
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circumstances of this case * * * indicate 
that a timely claim for refund was made, 
and that this claim was erroneously rejected 
by the examining officer and his superior. 
In view of these circumstances, your com- 
mittee is of the opinion that relief should 
be given in this case for the particular tax- 
payers who, following the corclusions of the 
Government’s representatives concerned, did 
not further prosecute their claim within the 
period of limitations.” 

After conference agreement to the Senate- 
passed bill, the bill became law in that form. 

H.R. 3151, by Mr. Curtis (Missouri); failed 
of House passage under suspension of the 
rules September 1, 1959: 

This bill Would amend the provisions of 
present law permitting the Federal Govern- 
ment wpon request to enter into an agree- 
ment to withhold State or territorial. tax 
from compensation paid Federal employees 
who are employed in the State or territory 
so as to also provide for withholding of city 
taxes by the Federal Government, with re- 
spect to its employees who are employed in 
@ city with such a tax, if the city has a 
population of 75,000 or more. The commit- 
tee was of the opinion that the same reasons 
which prompted enactment of the law per- 
mitting withholding of State tax from the 
compensation of Federal employees alro re- 
quired the withholding of city income taxes 
from such employees, i.e., the fact that 
cities also have cooperated with the Federal 
Government with respect to fiscal matters 
generally and do withhold Federal income 
taxes from compensation paid their em- 
ployees. 

The restrictions of existing law applicable 
to State withholding taxes, designed to limit 
the administrative burdens of the with- 
holding by the Federal Government and to 
prevent hardship and discrimination in the 
case of the Federal employees involved, 
would also apply to the city withholding 
taxes, under the bill. 

The Treasury Department indicated its 
approval of this legislation, which failed to 
pass the House under suspension of the rules 
by a narrow Margin, and at adjournment 
was pending on the Union Calendar. 

HR. 4251, by Mr. Baker; passed House 
September 9, 1959: 

Under present law, a deduction for in- 
come tax purposes may be taken for ex- 
ploration expenditures made to determine 
the presence, iocation, quantity, or quality of 
any Geposit of ore-or other mineral. (This 
is not available in the case of oil and gas 
wells.) The maximum deduction which 
may be taken for any year is $100,000, for 
no more than 4 years (whether or not con- 
secutive) with respect to all property held by 
the taxpayer. The purpose of H.R. 4251, as 
amended by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, is to remove the 4-year limitation of 
present law, and substitute an overall limi- 
tation of $400,000; the maximum limitation 
of $100,000 in any one year would be re- 
tained. 

The committee was advised that the pro- 
vision of present law has tended to dis- 
criminate against the small producers, in 
that a large producer may obtain the full 
benefit of these deductions by claiming 
$109,000 in each of 4 years, but a small pro- 
ducer whose annual exploration expendi- 
tures are not as high as $100,000 will have 
the deductions available to him reduced be- 
low #400,000 because of the 4-year limitation. 
Under the bill, a taxpayer would still not be 
able to claim exploration expenditure de- 
ductions with respect to any year in excess 
of $100,000, but if his expenditures on a 
yearly basis are less than $100,000, he will be 
able to claim such deductions over more 
than a 4-year period so long as the total 
deductions claimed are not in excess of 
$400,000. F 

The bill was in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance at the time of adjourn- 
ment. 
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H.R. 5547, by Mr. Mrus; passed House 
September 9, 1959: 

As reported to the House by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, this bill would 
amend certain provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 relating to posses- 
sions cf the United States. 

First, the bill provides that income tax 
liability incurred to the Virgin Islands may 
be reduced by grants, subsidies, or similar 
payments in the case of corporations, and 
in general only if in past 3 years they have 
derived 80 percent of their income from 
sources within the Virgin Islands and 50 
percent from the active conduct of a trade 
or business. Where such conditions are mct 
the income tax liability of the corporations 
may be reduced only with respect to their 
income from sources without the United 
States. In the case of individuals, the bill 
provides that tax liability may be reduced 
only in the case of citizens of the United 
States (whether or not also citizens of the 
Virgin Islands) only if they are bona fide 
residents of the Virgin Islands for the entire 
year. Where these conditions are met the 
tax liability of the individuals may be re- 
duced only with respect to income from 
sources within the Virgin Islands, These 
amendments are to apply to tax liability 
for taxable years beginning on or after 
January 1, 1959. 

Second, the bill provides that the estate 
and gift taxes are to apply to those who are 
US. citizens only by reason of citizenship in 
the U.S. possession and who are residents 
of a U.S. possession at the time they die or 
make a gift in the same manner as in the 
case of those who are “nonresidents not cit- 
izens of the United States.” In general this 
means that they are to be subject to estate 
or gift tax only with respect to property sit- 
uated in the United States (but not in the 
case of property situated in the possessions 
or elscwhere). The estate and gift tax 
amendments are to apply to estates of dece- 
dents dying after, or gifts made after, the 
date of enactment of this bill. 

The bill had the support of the Treasury 
Department, and passed the House under 
unanimous consent. 

H.R. 6155, by Mr. Betts, passed the House 
August 25, 1959: 

As emended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and as it passed the House, the 
purpose of this bill is to move forward from 
September 1, 1951, to September 1, 1957, the 
date before which certain mutual deposit 
guarantee funds must be organized in order 
to qualify for income tax exemption. The 
other requirements for the exemption, which 
are left unchanged by this bill, provide that 
the organizations must be mutual, nonprofit 
organizations without capital stock and op- 
erated to provide reserves and insurance for 
building and loan associations, cooperative 
banks, or mutual savings banks. 

Three of the four presently existing mu- 
tual deposit guarantee funds were organ- 
ized before September 1, 1951, and there- 
fore presently qualify for exemption. A 
fourth such organization organized after 
that date but before September 1, 1957, will 
qualify for exemption under this bill. 
These organizations perform essentially the 
same type of services as the FDIC and FSLIC, 
Federal corporations which are exempt from 
income taxation. 

E.R. 6482, by Mr. Urr, passed House £cp- 
tember 9, 1959: 

As reported to the House by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, this bill amends the 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code re- 
lating to the unemployment tax. At present 
a corporation, which within the first 20 
weeks of the year is merged or consolidated 
in a second corporation, is not treated as an 
“employer” for purposes of the Federal un- 
employment tax but generally is so consid- 
ered for most State unemployment compen- 
sation taxes. As a result, the first corpora- 
tion usually must pay the State tax in such 
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cases, and then the second corporation must 
pay the full Federal tax but cannot obtain 
the credit usually available for the State 
tax paid by the first. This faulty operation 
of the credit for State taxes is overcome in 
the bill by permitting the same credit to the 
second corporation in such cases for the 
State taxes paid by the first as if this first 
corporation had been the “employer.” 

The House passed this bill under unani- 
mous consent and at adjournment it was 
pending before the Senate Committee on 
Finance. 

H.R. 6777, by Mr. O’Brien, of Illinois; 
passed House August 25, 1959: 

This bill relates to restricted stock options 
where the spread between the option price 
is from 85 to 95 percent of the price of the 
stock on the date the option was pranted. 
In these cases, in general, the spread be- 
tween the option price and the price of the 
stock at the time the option was granted is 
treated as ordinary income at the time of the 
sale of the stock or at the time of the em- 
ployee’s death. 

As reported to the House by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, this bill provides 
that if the stock passes to the surviving 
spouse, the taxation of the ordinary income 
element is deferred until the spouse sells the 
stok or dies, etc. The stock must actually go 
to the svouse, however, by bequest or inher- 
itance (it can also pass to the spouse by sur- 
viving in the case of joint ownership) within 
15 months of the employee’s death, or if not 
in this interval the Treasury must be given 
notice within that time that it may go to the 
spouse and then inferm the Treasury of the 
subsequent disposition of the stock. The 
amendment would be effective for employees 
dying in 1959 and later years. 

H.R. 6779, by Mr. Simpson; passed House 
August 25, 1959: 

Under present law, the unlimited charit- 
able contribution deduction in general is 
available where in the last 10 years the char- 
itable contributions and income taxes paid 
by an individual equal 90 percent of his tax- 
able income (with certain modifications) in 
each of 8 years. The purpose of H.R. C779, 
as amended by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, is to amend this provision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to provide that the 90- 
percent test will be considered as satisfied 
for each of any two consecutive years where 
it is met on the basis of the average of con- 
tributions, taxes, and income in the 2-year 
period. The bill provides, however, that the 
cnaritable contributions and taxes in each of 
these 2 years must represent at least 75 per- 
cent of the income of that year. 

The amendment would be effective for the 
calendar year 1957 and subsequent years, but 
no refunds or credits are to be paid as a re- 
sult of this change for any year prior to the 
calendar year 1959. 

H.R. 7588, by Mr. Kroon; passed House 
August 18, 1959: 

As reported to and passed by the House; 
this bill would amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to provide that personal holding com- 
pany income is not to include income from 
copyright royalties. The bill epecifies cer- 
tain conditions to preclude the abuse of this 
amendment. - 

The personal holding company tax was 
developed to prevent the establishment of a 
corporation to be used as a corporate 
pocketbook in handling investment income. 
It has been brought to the committee’s at- 
tention that existing law does in fact char- 
acterize as a personal holding company an 
organization that is actually an operating 
company. It was not intended that‘such an 
organization be included within the defini- 
tion of a personal holding company, and 
this legislation would clarify exicting law in 
that respect. 

E.R. 7947, by Mr. Ixarp; passed House 
September 9, 1959: 

Under prerent law, fnanctal institutions 
eclling moztgage pap:r to tue Icderal Ma- 
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tional Mortgage Association must subscribe 
to stock of the .Association in an amount 
equal to 2 percent of the mortgages -sold. 
This stock, however, has.been selling on the 
market at substantially less than the issu- 
ance price. The purpose of H.R. 7947 is to 
provide that where FNMA stock is purchased 
under these conditions, any excess of the is- 
suance price over the fair market value on 
the date of issuance is to he treated as an 
ordinary and necessary business expense in 
the year of purchase rather than’ as a part 
ef the cost of acquiring the stock. This 
treatment is to be available for taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1958, and 
the committee stated in its report on the 
legislation that it intends no inferences to 
be drawn to the tax treatment accorded 
FNMA stock before the enactment of this 
provision. 

The bill passed the House, as amended by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, under 
unanimous consent. 

H.R. 8126, by Mr. Stmpson; reported to 
House September 2, 1959: 

As amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill adds two new ‘sections 
to the Internal Revenue Code relating to the 
income tax treatment of distributions of 
stock and dispositions of property made pur- 
suant to orders enforcing the antitrust lows. 
The committee was of the opinion ‘that this 
legislation carries out the policies already 
established by Congress with respect to the 
income tax treatment of other situations in 
which a taxpayer is compelled to divest hitm- 
self of property as a result of Government 
action. In such situations it has been con- 
sidered inappropriate to impose a tax where 
there is an involuntary realization of gain. 
The provisions of the bill do not result in 
exemption from ‘tax, but rather a postpone- 
ment, where distributions of stock or dis- 
positions of property are made as a result 
of orders enforcing the antitrust laws. 

H.R. 8229, by Mr. Knox; passed House Sep- 
tember 9, 1959: 

As reported to the House by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, this ‘ill provides a 
new exempt category for income tax purposes 
in the case of trusts providing for the pay- 


provisions 
applicable to the new exemption category. 
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putation.of the deficiencies (or overassess- 
second alternative provided permits the com- 
ments) which would arise if the income had 
been reported in the proper years, and then 
the sum of these amounts (plus interest up 
to the time of selecting this alternative) may 
be paid in 10 annual installments, generally 
beginning in 1961. 

The committee agrees that dealer reserve 
income should ‘be reported on a proper ac- 
crual accounting basis; however, it is be- 
lieved that a hardship would be created by 
requiring all dealers to make the transition 
to this method of reporting this income ‘in 
1 year, following recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions in this matter, especially in view of 
the numerous circuit court decisions going 
to the contrary of these Supreme ‘Court de- 
cisions, which many dealers have previously 
been following. 

This legislation passeé the House under 
unanimous consent, an at adjournment 
Was pending before the ate Committee 
on Finance. 

S. 2282, by Senator Sarronsrar.t and Sen- 
ator KENNgDY; Public Law 86-371, signed 
September 23, 1959: 

The purpose of this legislation was to pro- 
vide that no department or agency of the 
United States shall accept compensation 
from any State or Territory for withholding 
State or Territorial income taxes. Enaet- 
ment of this bill had become necessary be- 
cause of a newly enacted State law pro- 
viding for compensation to employers who 
withhold State taxes from their employees, 
and in the absence of legislation to the con- 
trary, there was doubt as to the power of 
the executive departments or their officers 
to decline to accept compensation due to 
the United States. There are compelling 
reasons against the wisdom of such accept- 
ance. After consideration, the Committee on 
‘Ways and Means agreed to the Senate amend- 
ment, and so fndicated on the floor of the 
House, without filing a committee report, 
whereupon the bill was passed and sent 
directly to the President. 

EXCISE TAX LEGISLATION 

HR. 147, by Mr. Kxocu; Public Law 86-87, 
signdd May 29, 1959: 

This bill, which was enacted into law 
without amendment, suspended through 
June 30, 1960, the 3-cents-per-pound tax im- 
posed on the first domestic processing of 
palm oil, palm-kernel oil and fatty acids or 
salts derived therefrom. This action was 
taken in order to place these oils on a com- 
‘petitive parity with coconut and »babassu 
oils, which are used for the same general 


‘purposes. The tax on the first domestic, 


processing of coconut oil was suspended to 
June 30, 1960, by the provisions of a Senate 


HR. 2164, by Mr. ‘Forann; passed House 
September 1, 1959: 

As reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. to the House, this bill would reduce 


‘this action was taken for two principal rea-— 
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H.R. 4586, by Mr. Foranp; passed House 
August 18, 1959: 

The purpose of this bill, which was re- 
ported to the House without amendment by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, is to 
exempt aromatic cachous from the excise 
tax on toilet preparations. The Committee 
was of the opinion that aromatic cachous 
(which are aromatic pellets, such as Sen 
Sen, which are chewed for the purpose of 
sweetening the breath) should not be sub- 
ject to tax as toilet preparations since they 
are more nearly like mouthwashes and 
candied mints than like the externally ap- 
pled tofflet preparations which comprise the 
other articles subject to that tax; moreover, 
the tax .on aromatic cachous places them at 
a competitive disadvantage with nontaxed 
articles purchased for similar use; and fur- 
ther, ‘they are usually sold in shops which 
do not handle other articles subject to the 
toilet preparations tax, thus discouraging 
the proprietors from handling them because 
of the burdensome requirement of collecting 
and remitting negligible amounts of tax. 

The Treasury Department submitted a 
favorable report on this legislation, which 
passed the House wnder unanimous consent 
and at adjournment was pending in the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

HR, 4857, by Mr. Hacen; Public Law 86- 
319, signed August 21, 1959: 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
@nd Means, this bill amended two of the 
exemptions from the admissions tax to pro- 
vide that in determining whether an athietic 
game is played between students from ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, or colleges, 
where the proceeds inure to a hospital for 
crippled children, or an exempt organization 
operated exclusively for the benefit of me- 
tarded children, the term “student’’ is to 
include anyone who was a student at the 
school or college within the 8 months im- 
mediately before the athletic game. This 
makes the exemption available for all-star 
and other similar benefit games even though 
the game is played shortly after the end of 
the school or college year. The bill was 
favored by the Treasury Department, and 
became public law in the form reported by 
the committee. 

HR. 5751, by Mr. Mactrowicz; reported 
to House August 18, 1959 (see H.R. 8678, 
title II): 

As amended ‘by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill would have provided 
that, for purposes of the provisions relating 
to payment of the excise tax on gasoline, 
wholesale distributors of gasoline are to be 
‘treated as “producers,” when they are 
registered and bonded for this tax. The 
gasoline tax is payable by the producer or 
importer at the time he makes his sale; thus, 
in the case of the integrated company, no 
tax is collected until after sale to the service 
station or ultimate consumer. The tax on 
sales made to independent wholesalers, how- 
ever, has heretofore been collected at the 
time of that sale, which the committee be- 
lieved has resulted in discrimination against 
independent gasoline wholesale distributors. 

This legislation was reported to the House 
unanimously by the committee; however, 
the provisions of this amendment were also 
incorporated in title II of HR. 8678 (the 
financing provisions of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act .of 1059), and became public 
law as a part of that bill (Public Law 86~- 
342). 

HR. 6132, by Mr. Miis; passed House 
September 9, 1959: 

This bill, which was reported to the House 
by the Committee on Ways and Means and 
passed the House unanimously, without 
‘amendment, amends the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to the rate of tax 
on the issuance of shares or certificates of 
stock by regulated investment companies, 
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Under present law the documentary stamp 
tax on original issues of stock is levied at 
the rate of 10 cents per $100 of actual value. 
The dccumentary stamp tax on stock trans- 
fers, on the other hand, is levied at the rate 
of 4 cents per $100 of actual value. 

Regulated investment companies which 
operate as open-end mutual investment 
companies, however, do not usually provide 
for the trading of their securities. Instead 
they issue new securities to those desiring 
to buy their stock, and redeem the stock of 
those desiring to sell. As a result they pay a 
10-cents-per-$100 issuance tax on trans- 
actions which to others would result in a 
transfer tax of 4 cents per $100 of actual 
value. ‘ 

The bill provides that the issuance tax in 
the case of qualifying regulated investment 
companies is to be imposed at the rate of 4 
cents per $100 of actual value, rather than 
the 10-cent rate otherwise applicable. 

H.R. 6785, by Mr. Frazier; passed House 
September 9, 1959: 

The purpose of this bill, as reported to the 
House by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
is to amend section 4071 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide a tax 
of 1 cent a pound in the case of the sale of 
laminated tires not of the type used on high- 
way vehicles if the tires consist wholly of 
scrap rubber from used tire casings and have 
an internal metal fastening agent. This is 
im lieu of the 5-cents-a-pound tax which 
otherwise would apply. Such tires are used 
for off-highway purposes, primarily on lifts, 
cranes, payloaders, weed cutters, and similar 
types of industrial and farm equipment. 
The committee was advised that there are 
relatively few known manufacturers of 
laminated tires, and it is believed that any 
revenue loss from enactment of this legisla- 
tion will be negligible. 

H.R. 8318, by Mr. Keocu; reported to House 
September 8, 1959: ; 

At the present time bicycle tires are sub- 
ject to the 5-cents-a-pound manufacturers’ 
tax on tires, and bicycle inner tubes are sub- 
ject to the 9-cents-a-pound manufacturers’ 
tax on inner tubes. This is true both of tires 
and tubes manufactured in the United States 
and those imported. These excise taxes do 
not apply, however, to tires and tubes al- 
ready mounted on bicycles when the latter 
are imported into the United States. 

The purpose of this bill, as amended by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, is to ex- 
empt from the manufacturers’ excise tax on 
tires and tubes, bicycle tires and tubes sold 
for use, or used, in the manufacture of new 
bicycles. The taxes would continue to apply 
to tires and tubes sold, or used, as replace- 
ments. 


SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


H.R. 213, by Mr. Parman; Public Law 86- 
284, signed September 16, 1959: 


As this bill was reported by the Committee | 


on Ways and Means, it amended section 218 
of the Social Security Act to provide an addi- 
tional period of time within which certain 
State agreements may be modified to secure 
coverage for nonprofessional school district 
employees, This provision, under which nine 
States (including Hawali) can provide OASI 
and disability insurance coverage for certain 
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amendments. These amendments extend to 
the States of California, Kansas, North Da- 
kota, and Vermont the application of the 
present provision of the social security law 
which permits specified States to extend old- 
age, survivors and disability insurance cover- 
age to policemen and firemen covered by a 
tate or local retirement system, A provi- 
sion was also adopted which has the effect 
of validating certain social security contribu- 
tions which had erroneously been made by 
certain municipal employees in Oklahoma. 

In conference, the House agreed to the 
Senate amendments. 

H.R. 3472, by Mr. Foranp; passed House 
March 23, 1959: 

This bill provides that in determining the 
eligibility of Federal civilian employees for 
unemployment .compensation, their accrued 
annual leave shall be treated in accordance 
with State laws. Under present law, no com- 
pensation may be paid to a Federal employee 
during a period subsequent to separation 
from Federal ‘service when he is being paid 
for accrued annual leave. The committee 
was of the opinion that there is no incon- 
sistency in the payment of both unemploy- 
ment compensation and a sum for accrued 
annual leave to the same person for the 
same period of time, as the concept of insur- 
ance, unemployment, and maintenance of 
purchasing power (with which unemploy- 
ment compensation is concerned) are not 
involved with respect to the matter of an- 
nual leave. The bill would place the Federal 
civilian worker in the position of being 
treated in exactly the same manner as work- 
ers in private industry who receive similar 
annual leave payments upon separation, by 
making the award of unemployment com- 
pensation depend upon the provisions of the 
appropriate State law. The committee ap- 
proved a technical amendment to the bill to 
insure that no change would result in the 
rules for determining ‘Federal service” and 
“Federal wages” for purposes of the*exserv- 
icemen’s unemployment compensation pro- 
gram, which became law last year (Public 
Law 85-848), and the bill passed the House 
without further amendment. This legisla- 
tion is presently pending in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 

H.R. 5640, by Mr. Mitts; Publie Law 86-7, 
signed March 31, 1959: 

The purpose of this bill, which was re- 
ported to the House by the Committee on 
Ways and Means and passed the House with- 
out amendment, was to extend from April 1, 
1959, to July 1, 1959, the time during which 
unemployed persons who had established a 
claim to temporary unemployment compen- 
sation under the Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1958 before April 1, 
1959, might receive such payments. The 
legislation was designed to provide a grad- 
ual closing out of the program rather than 
a sudgen discontinuance. The unexpended 
balance of the appropriation which had been 
made at the time the 1958 program was en- 
acted was more than sufficient to take care 
of the additional payments and costs which 
the Department of Labor estimated were in- 
volved in this legislation. 

The Senate amended the bill to some ex- 
tent, and under the conference report which 
Was agreed to by the House and Senate, the 
bill became law as passed by the House, with 
an amendment which had been suggested to 
the Senate Finance Committee by the De- 
partment of Labor which was designed-to as- 
sure that individuals who had exhausted 
their regular benefits prior to April 1, 1959, 
but whose regular report days, under pro- 
cedures followed by their State agencies, 
would be after April 1, 1959, would not be 
precluded from receiving the benefits of 
this act (in all cases such claims must have 
been filed before April 7, 1959). 

E.R. 6920, by Mr, Boscu; passed House 
September 9, 1959: 
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As reported by the Committee’on Ways and 
Means, this bill would amend title TI of the 
Social Security Act to change the rule for 
crediting quarters of coverage on the basis of 
maximum creditable wages paid in years 
before 1951 to conform to the rule applied in 
the case of maximum creditable earnings 
in years after 1950. Under present law an 
individual who receives the maximum credi- 
table wages for OASI coverage is given credit 
for four quarters of coverage, regardless of 
when in the year the wages were earned; how- 
ever, with respect to wages earned in a 
calendar year before 1951, an individual 
earning the maximum creditable amount is 
deemed to have a quarter of coverage in each 
quarter following his first quarter of coverage 
of such year. 

The committee was advised that this dis- 
crimination has precluded some individuals 
from qualifying for OASI coverage, and this 
legislation would correct this situation. 


CUSTOMS AND TARIFF LEGISLATION 


H.R.1217, by Mr. BENTLEY; reported to 
House August 3, 1959: 

As reported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, this bill provides for a 
2-year suspension of import duties on amor- 
phous graphite or plumbago (crude or re- 
fined) which is valued at $50 per ton or less. 
The United States is dependent on imports 
for nearly all its requirements of natural 
amorphous graphite, which is a mineral with 
a wide variety of uses. Favorable reports 
were received on the bill as introduced (which 
provided for transfer to the free list, irre- 
spective of value) from the Departments of 
Commerce, Treasury, State, Defense, Labor, 
and Interior, as well as an informative report 
from the US. Tariff Commission. No action 
had been taken on this legislation in the 
House prior to adjournment of the first~ses- 
sion. 

H.R. 2411, by Mr. Macnuson; Public Law 
86-262, signed September 1, 1959: 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill provided for the addi- 
tion to the free list of tourist literature issued 
by certain groups, relating chiefly to places 
or travel facilities outside the United States, 
the purpose and effect of the legislation being 
to simplify the traiff treatment of tourist 
literature and to extend the present duty- 
free treatment to a broader class of such 
literature. Safeguarding provisions against 
abuse are provided for by law. The bill 

_passed the House without amendment . 

The Senate, in addition to approying the 
provisions of the House bill, amended the bill 
to include the provisions of two other bills 
which the Committee on Ways and Means re- 
ported individually, and both of which 
passed the House—H.R. 4576 (providing for 
& 2-year suspension of duty on the impor- 
tation of book bindings or covers imported 
by certain institutions) and H.R. 6249 (liber- 
alizing the tariff laws for works of art and 
other exhibition material). A further Sen- 
ate Finance Committee amendment relating 
to the importation of wood moldings, was 
deleted on the Senate floor. The amend- 
ments of the Senate were accepted by the 
House. 

H.R. 2886, by Mr. Krocu; Public Law 86- 
235, signed August 8, 1959: : 

Enactment of this legislation suspended 
for 3 years the import duties on certain 
classifications of spun silk yarn provided for 
in paragraph 1202 of title I of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. Spun silk yarns of the fineness pro- 
vided for in this bill are not produced do- 
mestically in any quantity. Imported yarns, 
which are usually finer in size than those of 
domestic manufacture, are used for various 
decorative purposes and in the production 
of certain types of silk broadcloth and other 
fabrics. The committee was advised that 
suspension of the duties on the raw mate- 
rials for such silk fabrics would improve the 
competitive position of the domestic silk- 
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weaving industry and would tend to increase 
the domestic production of silk. cloth. Fa- 
vorable reports on the legislation were re~ 
ceived from the Departments of State, Treas- 
ury, Agriculture, and Commerce, as well as 
an informative report from the U.S. Tariff 

The bill became law in the form reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3681, by Mr. Ostertac; Public Law 86—- 
34, signed May 29, 1959: 

This legislation provided for the duty-free 
entry of certain chapel bells imported for the 
use of the Abelard Reynolds School No. 42 
in Rochester, N.Y. The committee was ad- 
vised that these bells are not manufactured 
in the United States, would be used for the 
musical training and appreciation of stu- 
dents at the school,.and would remain the 
property of the school. The bill became law 
without amendment. 

H.R, 4385, by Mr. MacHrowicz; passed 
House August 18, 1959: 

As reported to the House by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, the purpose of this 
bill is (1) to add iconostases to the list. of 
articles for which free entry is presently pro- 
vided in paragraph 1774 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (providing for the free en- 
try of certain articles for religious purposes) ; 
(2) to provide for the free entry of adjuncts 
and appurtenances of the named articles 
whether to be physically joined thereto or 
not; and (3) to extend the application of 
paragraph 1774 to cemeteries, schools, hos- 
pitals, orphanages, and»similar nonprofit ac- 
tivities staffed and controlled by corporations 
and associations organized and operated for 
religious purposes. 

The committee was advised by the inter- 
ested Government Departments that enact- 
ment of this bill would assist in solving cer- 
tain difficult interpretative questions which 
have arisen under the present provisions of 
paragraph 1774; Favorable reports on the 
bill were received from the Departments of 
State, Labor, and Commerce, and informa- 
tive reports from the Department of the 

and the U.S. Tariff Commision. 
The House passed the bill under unanimous 
consent and at adjournment it was pending 
in the Senate Finance Committee. 

H.R. 4576, by Mr. Cometan; passed House 
August 18, 1959 (see H.R. 2411): 

This bill, as it was reported to the House 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, pro- 
vided for a 2-year suspension of the import 
duties on book bindings or covers 
by certain institutions. The suspension of 
duty on book bindings or covers provided by 
Public Law 83-694 and Public Law 84-723 
expired on August 31, 1958, and since that 
time these items have been subject to duty. 
The committee was advised by the U.S. Tar- 
iff Commission that it was not aware of any 
complaints against imports under the pre- 
vious temporary duty exemption, and favor- 
able reports on the bill were received from 
the Departments of State, Treasury, and 
Commerce. 


“This bill passed the House under unani- 
mous Consent on August 18, 1959; the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, however, adopted 
the provisions of H.R. 4576 as an amend- 
ment to H.R. 2411, and the 2-year suspension 
of duty on book bindings or covers became 
law as a part of that bill (Public Law 86-262). 

H.R. 5054, by Mr. Heritone; reported to 
House August 31, 1959: 

As reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, this bill would amend section 304 of 
the Tariff- Act: of 1930, as amended; to pro- 
vide that im articles whose container 
must be marked with the name of the coun- 
try of origin, shall whenever repackaged, have 
all succeeding containers so marked, whether 
repackaged by the importer, Jobber, distribu- 
tor, dealer, retailer, or other person, Fail- 


seizure and forfeiture under the customs. 
laws. The Committee on Ways and Medis 
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amended the bill to limit the importer’s lia- 
bility under its. provision so as to apply only 
until the.article in question passes out of his 
custody and-control, and unless and until 
subsequently repackaged by or for his ac- 
count, 

H.R. 5508, by Mr. Mirus; Public Law 86-14, 
signed April 22, 1959: 

This bill, which became law without 
amendment, provided permanent legislation 
permitting the free entry under bond of im- 
ported articles for exhibition or use at fairs 
designated by the Secretary of Commerce. 
The bill follows the basic provisions of the 
numerous trade fair laws which have been 
enacted for individual fairs in the past, and 
eliminates the necessity for the enactment of 
separate laws in behalf of individual fairs and 
the repeated issuance of regulations, as in 
the past. The committee was advised that 
enactment of this legislation, which was rec- 
ommended by the interested executive de- 
partments, would facilitate cultural and com- 
mercial interchanges between the United 
States other countries. 

H.R. 5887, by Mr. KrerrH; passed the House 
September 9, 1959: 

The. purpose of this bill, as amended by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, is to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, by plac- 
ing ground, powdered, or granulated sea- 
weeds om the free list. The seaweed involved 
is used primarily by domestic processors who 
produce an end product in the form of a pow- 
dered extractive used in foods and other 
products as jelling, thickening, etc., agents. 
The committee receives favorable reports on 
this legislation from the Departments of 
State, Treasury, Commerce, and Labor, and 
an informative report from the U.S. Tariff 
Commission. 

HR. 6054, by Mr. Karru; Public Law 
86-115, signed July 28, 1959: 

This bill, which became law in the form 
in which it was reported by the Committee 
ou Ways and Means, provided for.a 1-year 
continuation, to June 30, 1960, of the sus- 
pension of duties on imports of metal scrap. 
Favorable departmental reports were received 
on, this legislation and the committee re- 
ceived no information indicating any oppo- 
sion to its enactment. 

H.R. 6249, by Mr. Mercatr; passed House 
August 25, 1959 (see H.R. 2411): 

As amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill was designed to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, so as to 
liberalize the definition of “works of art” 
which may be imported. duty-free to include 
modern. art forms and to ease restrictions on 
the importation of articles of educational or 
artistic value when they are meant for ex~- 
hibition. and not for sale. The 1 


mously on August. 25, 1959; the Senate 
Finance. Committee, however, adopted the 
provisions of H.R. 6249 as an amendment. to 
H.R, 2411, and this legislation became law 
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Departmerits of State, Treasury, and Com- 
merce, as well as informative reports from 
the Department of the Interior and the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. 

ER. 6579, by Mr. KrocH; Public Law 86- 
288, signed September 16, 1959: 

This legislation, which was enacted into 
law in the form reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, provided for the tem- 
porary free importation (to the close of Sep- 
tember 28, 1960) of extracts, decoctions, and 
preparations of hemlock suitable for use for 
tanning, regardless of their chief use. Fa- 
vorable reports were received on the bill from 
the Departments of State, Treasury, Com- 
merce, and Labor, and an informative report 
from the U.S. Tariff Commission. 

H.R. 7456, by Mr. Baupwin; passed House 
August 18, 1959: 

The purpose of this bill, as reported to the 
House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, is to extent for 3 years (until the 
close of March 31, 1963) the existing suspen- 
sion of import duties imposed on casein un- 
der paragraph 19 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended. The committee was advised by 
the executive departments that they are 
unaware of any unfavorable developments 
resulting from the free importation of case- 
in, and favorable reports were received on 
this legislation from the Departments of 
Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, as well as 
informative reports from the Department of 
the Treasury and the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

H.R. 7567, by Mr. Mrcis; Public Law 86-99, 
signed July 17, 1959: 

This legislation, which was introduced. in 
behalf of the administration at the request 
of the Department of Defense, extends for 2 
years, to July 1, 1961, the privilege of free 
importation of gifts from members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States on duty 
abroad. This privilege has been provided 
continuously since 1942, and is limited to 
shipments of bona fide gifts not exceeding 
$50 in value. 

The Department of Defense in urging the 
enactment of this legislation expressed the 
opinion that a very definite morale factor is 
embodied in this legislation. It is extremely 
important to a serviceman on tour of duty 
overseas that he be able to send small gifts 
and souvenirs from the region in which he 
is serving to his family and friends in this 
country. If such articles were made subject 
to duty, the admiriistrative problems in- 
volved in sending gifts home would serve to 
discourage this practice. 

Adequate safeguarding provisions exist in 
the act and through appropriate administra- 
tive regulations. The bill became law with- 
out amendment. 


MISCELLANRQUS 


Although the following bills amend 
the Internal Revenue Code, they are not 
properly classifiable as tax legislation. 

ER. 4029, by Mr. Kine of California; passed 
House August 18, 1959. 

This legislation, which passed the House 
under unanimous consent, amends the sec- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
which were developed from the National 
Firearms Act. The purpose of that 
act was to facilitate the control of weapon 
utilization by gster and other underworld 
characters. purpose of the bill is to 
eliminate the interference of this police reg- 
ulation of these weapons with sport and 
recreational utilization without jeopardizing 
the. deterrence to improper and unlawful 
uses. The legislation, the provisions of 
which were worked out in conferences with 
representatives of the Internal Revenu? Serv- 
ice and law enforcement agencies, would be 
of benefit to gun collectors, rifle associations, 
and persons having an avocation involving 
firearms, without interfering with the effec- 
tive administration of the National Firearms 
Act taxes. As a result of the conferences on 
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this legislation, a mumber of features have 
been incorporated in the bill which are de- 
signed. to aid in enforcement and simplify 
the administration of these provisions. 

ALR. 8685, by Mr. Mis; Public Law 86- 
368, signed September 22, 1959. 

The purpose of this bill, which became 
law as amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. was to provide that the Assistant 
General Counsel for the Treasury Depart- 
ment who is to be the Chief Counsel for the 
Internal Revenue Service is to be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The office of Assist- 
ant General Counsel serving #3 Chief Coun- 
sel of the Internal Revenue Service, which 
the new office replaces, was filled by an ap- 
pointee of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The basic compensation rate of the new 
officer will be $19,000. 

Enactment of this legislation was favored 
by the Treasury Department, 





Your Community in World Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, around 
the world, the ‘United States, and other 
nations, are trying to find new, more 
effective ways to promote international 
understanding and better relations 
among countries. 

Over the years, countries have made 
such attempts—on a more limited scale— 
to carry on interchanges of people, ideas, 
technical know-how, and otherwise im- 
prove relationships with other nations. 

Now, however, we live in a shrunken 
world. The miracles of science and tech- 
nology—-through man’s ingenuity—have 
greatly diminished oceans, mountains, 
and distances as natural barriers between 
nations. 

Now, once-far-distant countries are 
over-the-fence, next door neighbors. 
Modern communication has provided 
instantaneous contacts between people. 
Jet travel has greatly reduced the time 
it take to travel bejween places—once far 
apart on the earth. Rocket-powered 
missiles with warheaded nuclear bombs 
could—if triggered for war—create such 
devastation and destruction as the world 
has never known, almost in a matter of 
minutes—anywhere on the globe. 

In view of these changed conditions, 
it is particularly important that a step- 
ped-up effort be made to establish a cli- 
mate more favorable to peace. 

Even though science and technology 
have largely eliminated the natural bar- 
riers te physical interchange, however, 
there still remain obstacles to improving 
relations among nations. These include: 


histories; conflict. 

differing political, ideological, religious, 
and other philosophies—all of these 
sometimes become obstacles to better 


However, I am confident that these are 
not insurmountatle. A ; 
Nevertheless, the obstacles—in what- 


r 
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ever form they exist—cannot be over- 

come by a do-nothing attitude. 

Rather, it will require a sincere, con- 
certed, active effort, both by govern- 
ments, by people, by organizations, asso- 
ciations, leagues, and other groups-—to 
win the peace—to create the climate for 
better relationships among different peo- 
ples. 

At this time, I would like to pay trib- 
ute to a splendid, voluntary program, de- 
signed to promote much-needed munici- 
pal understanding and relationships with 
communities of other countries. 

Through this effort, more than 100 
U.S. cities and towns are now participat- 
ing in a new form of international rela- 
tions. The program is serving a most 
constructive purpose. 

Recently, the Municipality, published 
by the League of Wisconsin Municipali- 
ties, contained an informative article on 
this commendable endeavor to promote 
good will through municipal affiliations 
with other communities elsewhere in the 
world. 

Illustrative of the kind of constructive 
action needed in this field, I request 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Récorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recokp, 
as follows: 

Your ComMunrIry IN WorLD AFFraInsS—AMER- 
ICAN MUNICIPALITIES ForM AFFILIATIONS 
WitH Towns IN FoREIGN COUNTRIES 

(By Alan Beals, director, town affiliations, 

American Municipal Association) 

More than 100 US. cities and towns are 
now participating in a new form of inter- 
national relations at the grass roots level. 
Called a town affiliation, sister city or twin- 
ning, it means broadening the contacts of 
community organizations, groups and in- 
dividuals with counterparts overseas to carry 
out programs of friendship. Cities formally 
affiliate with overseas cities to achieve this 
objective. 

Senator ALEXANDER WiLer, of Wisconsin, in 
commenting recently on the types of pro- 
grams undertaken by cities now affiliated, 
stated, “Congratulations for this great job 
of international goodwill.” Senator CLar 
ENnGute, of California, called the affiliation of 
American communities the most dynamic 
development in the field of U.S. foreign re- 
lations since World War II. 

The President of the United States called 
a group of leading American citizens to a 
special White House Conference in 1956 to 
discuss ways and means for building new 
roads to international understanding. ‘The 
aim was to build a people-to-people program 
of communication between Americans and 
the citizens of other lands. One objective 
was to encourage American cities to affiliate 
with cities overseas. Though the idea: is 
relatively new to America, there are hun- 
dreds of affiliations among European cities, 

INITIAL CONTACTS 

The first contacts between affiliated cities 
are usually made at the municipal level. 
The mayor serves as honorary chairman of 
the affiliation. The next contacts are made 
between organizations that have counter- 
parts; such as educational, cultural, tech- 
nical, business, professional, social, civic, 
service, religious, labor, youth, and hobby 
groups. From these municipal and organ- 
izational contacts, the third level is on a 
person-to-person basis. When the affilia- 
tion between cities is properly organized and 


Most American communities form a com- 
mittee to carry out the program. Members 
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of the committee are generally leaders ot 
organizations which represent a cross-sec- 
tion of the community. The committee is 
responsible for locating an appropriate sister 
city. 

Geledtion of a foreign city is based, where 
feasible, on mutual interest. Some affiliated 
cities are similar in size and economic char- 
acteristics; others are not. The American 
Municipal Association is available to help in 
locating an overseas community for affilia- 
tion. When the overseas community agrees 
to join hands, formal resolutions are passed 
by the respective city councils and cere- 
monies are usually held in both communi- 
ties. 

Following the formal affiliation, contacts 
and projects are begun with the sister city. 
The only limitation on the types and num- 
bers of projects in the imagination of the 
community. Some towns plan only two or 
three projects a year, while others, because 
of their greater resources, undertake more 
extensive programs. No one organization can 
be expected to execute a successful town 
affiliation by itself. The work should be di- 
vided among the largest number of people 
and organizations. 

FINANCING 


A budget is needed of course. It can be 
small or large and is generally raised outside 
of city government funds by the affiliation 
committee. Communities have used differ- 
ent ways for raising funds to finance a 
major activity of this type. In Montclair, 
N.J., an annual ball is held, and all the pro- 
ceeds are used for the affiliation program 
with Graz, Austria. In San Jose, Calif., civic 
and service organizations pay annual mem- 
bership dues to support the program with 
Okayama, Japan. Many projects are sup- 
ported by services of business, cultural and 
civic groups. Hotels have offered free lodg- 
ing to overseas visitors, auto dealers have 
supplied transportation, and manufacturers 
have lent their private aircraft and pilots. 

Many projects can be carried out with 
little or no cost. Examples are exchanges 
of school artcraft, exchanges of photographic 
exhibits, pen pals, tape pals (exchange of 
tape recordings), exchanges of magazines 
and technical literature, and contacts be- 
tween ham radio operators in each commu- 
nity. Civic, service and social clubs estab- 
lish contacts with counterpart groups in the 
sister city. If such groups do not exist in 
the affiliated city, it may be possible to assist 
citizens overseas to establish such groups. 


ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE 


The American Municipal Association, 1612 
K Street NW., Washington 6, D.G., is avail- 
able to help local communities to establish 
town affiliations. AMA will provide any city 
or town with information.on speakers who 
may be able to address a communitywide 
meeting considering affiliation and with as- 
sistance in locating and selecting a city over- 
seas. The AMA brochure; “Your Community 
in World Affairs,” outlines the steps that 
most American communities have used to 
initiate affiliation. It is available on request. 
All communities, large and small, can start 
@ town affiliation with a city overseas. Some 
fascinating city in another part of the world 
wants to be friends. 
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Mr. CLYM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
& provocative essay on U.S. capitalism 
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was published in the Reporter magazine 
this month. The author, Mr. David T. 
Bazelon, is a corporation lawyer, of New 
York City. 


Mr. Bazelon observes that we, as a Na~ 
tion, suffer frem “an astonishing 
amount of downright mythical think- 
ing” about property and economic or- 
ganization: He asks who actually en- 
joys effective ownership of the great 
business corporations that are the heart 
of, our private property system. 

He suggests that— 

The issue is, first, to recognize the exist- 
ence of this crucial economic power now 
held by corporate and other managers, and 
then to request them to justify it to us. 
Power must be legitimated, otherwise any 
talk of law itself, much less democratic 
citizenship, becomes absurdly irrelevant. 

* * © We are free to engage in politics+ 
and indeed we were as a Nation created free 
in order to do so. But to pick up our birth- 
right requires at least a significant number 
of us to indicate with reasonable frankness 
and accuracy what the basic national power 
is, where it is, and who_the stewards of it 
are, 


I commend this commentary partic- 
ularly to: some of those whose lobbies 
were so busy recently pushing certain 
portions of title VII of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill under the banners of union 
democracy and labor reform. I respect- 
fully suggest that these gentlemen—who 
are. among now pointing and 
chortling the loudest—pause a moment 
and look in a mirror. They should be 
seeing themselves, too. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include Mr. Bazelon’s essay in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp: 

Facts aNp Fictions or US. CapiraLism 

(By David T. Bazelon) 


We seem, as a nation, to be committed 
equally to inereasing production and deceiv- 
ing ourselves about our productive system. 
The realities of the American economy are 
massive and dominant in our way of life; and 
they are extraordinarily dynamic and original 
in their evolving nature. But the rhetoric we 
employ to describe this core activity of ours 
is overwhelmingly obscurantist: reality and 
image are hardly within hailing distance. To 
put it simply, we suffer from an astonishing 
amount of downright mythical thinking 
about money and property and basic eco- 
nomic organization. While we all know that 
America manufactures as much as all the 
rest of the world, the words, images, and 
ideological structures we use to represent to 
ourselves what we are and what we do tend 
to be’a quarter, a half, or even a full century 
old. Old, irrelevant, and misleading. 

This stricture applies to liberals and 
socialists as well as to NAM publicists and 
their businessmen backers. Indeed, to be 
fair, one should credit many of the centrally 
placed executives and managers with a dis- 
tinctly superior though unshared compre- 
hension of our economic system. As for the 
rest of us, we seem to have been too busy 
enjoying its beneficence to have bothered 
to examine its realities. It is about time we 


dominant power in a is to undermine 
the basic creative sources of sociallife. ‘This 
tf America in the classic 
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capitalism; its consequence is to conceal the 
incontestable fact that we are dominated by 
great faceless corporations “owned” by no 
one and run by self-designated “managers.” 

There is a great deal of talk on Madison 

Avenue these days about the corporate 
image, which means giving a humanized 
face to these impersonal structures. And the 
New York Stock Exchange publicists are 
pushing hard the idea of a people’s capital- 
ism, which has as much to do with capital- 
ism proper as people’s democracy has to do 
with democracy proper. The purpose of 
these maneuvers is to plug some of the 
more gaping holes in the traditional web of 
justifications which, before the New Deal, 
was deemed sufficient in itself. 
- What is being simultaneously justified and 
obscured is the revolutionary emergence of a 
new American property system—and the fact 
that the men in control of it, the managers, 
occupy unexampled positions of power and 
privilege which are not based on entre- 
preneurial accumulation or private owner- 
ship, to which they were elected only by 
their peers, and for which they have been 
answerable only to history. 

The managers of corporate industrial 
wealth and the big-money funds—along 
with their expert advisers—are the ones who 
are creating the new system; they run it, and 
they also best understand it. They know 
everything worth knowing in a practical way 
about money, property, and basic economic 
organization—because that’s what they man- 
age. They milk the pre-tax dollar and thread 
their way through Government regulation 
on behalf of all sizable funds or forms of 
wealth. They are personally intimate with 
the intricacies of the fragmentation of prop- 
erty ownership and the alienation of capital 
because their very existence derives from 
those crucial changes in our property sys- 
tem. 

What are some of the things the managers 
know that the rest have not gotten around 
to learning? We had better—because of 
their elaborate nature—avoid the subjects 
of the tax-torn dollar and other Govern- 
ment regulation. But we might take a 
straight look at property as such. And here 
the invitation to understanding reads: 
Nothing is very private in a mass society, 
including property. 

Advanced or even adequate thinking about 
property by the people who manage it re- 
quires what might be called a nonpossessory 
or nonowning frame of mind. As any good 

knows, ownership is irrelevant— 
the main thing is control. And frequently 
control is created or ensured by means of 
giving up ownership or by having certain 
others own the property. Management con- 
trol of big corporations, for instance, is based 
on a dispersal of stock ownership among as 
large a public as possible: A.T. & T. has 1,- 
600,000 stockholders, no one of whom owns 
more than one-thirtieth of one percent. The 
Ford family retained control over Henry 
Ford’s creation only by giving its stock in 
the company to a foundation; if it had held 
on to ownership, it would have lost control. 
Sears, Roebuck is controlled by company 
stock held in the company’s pension trust: 
here the management consolidated its posi- 
tion by “giving away” huge sums of money. 
Managers manage, they don’t own, 

WHOSE HOUSE IS IT? 


In a modern law school, some of the best 
all-around fun is had in arriving at a defini- 
tion of property. The faculty considers it a 
first essential for the development of legal 
technique to tease the be eters lawyers 
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erty rights or, in the short form, property. 
This is the point at which the modern 
professor enjoys himself most, and to con- 
found the class completely he pulls out a 
case in which a property right is recognized 
and enforced by a court for the first time— 
@ good one is the early radio broadcasting 
case in which a court first held that the 
right to broadcast a description of a baseball 
game “belonged” to the baseball club, could 
be disposed of by it, and could not be 
pirated by a party lacking contractual privi- 
lege from the “owner.” Then the coup de 
grace: Did the court enforce the club owner’s 
right beca it was a. property right, or 
was it a pro y right because the court 
enforced it? A smile settles on the profes- 
sor’s face, and the pot of gold is indicated: 
property is a right of use or disposition which 
will be enforced by a court. On that day 
Wwe are men; and the legal elite is then pre- 
pared to go out, tautology in hand, and 
grow rich defending and creating such rights. 

But a whisper of doubt remains as older 
tautologies assert themselves: land is land, 
to own is to own, and all property, like land, 
is supposed to be owned. Yes, but less fre- 
quently nowadays by any one person. Take 
land, for example: the bank holds a first 
mortgage on the suburban home, the con- 
tractor has a material man’s lien, various 
governmental authorities hold tax liens, the 
niece of the guy who sold it to you is suing 
you because her uncle didn’t have the right 
to convey it, and you hocked your equity in 
order to post bond for your brother-in-law. 
Who owns the house? Why everybody who 
has an enforceable right to its use or disposi- 
tion; and all the possible rights in and to the 
home, the whole bundle, add up to the own- 
ership of it. In our crowded, mobile society 
there has occurred a very extensive fragmen- 
tation of property ownership. 

Some things are too big to own. [If the 
suburban home is too much for me, and a car 
is too much for an industrial worker, then 
General Motors is too much for a Du Pont, 
and Standard Oil of New Jersey is too much 
for a Rockefeller. The use of the word “own- 
ership” in referring to an agglomeraiicn of 
industrial capacity like General Motors is, to 
put it kindly, overripe. And the simple des- 
ignation of our system as one based on pri- 
vate property is not merely overripe, it is a 
calculated deceit. The managers know that 
the ownership of General Motors is irrele- 
vant, but their spokesmen spend millions 
attempting to convince us that General Mo- 
tors—and all publicly held American corpor- 
ations—are owned by, you guessed it, the 
people-public, When they say “owned,” they 
mean for us to feel the word in the utterly 
primitive sense. As Keith Funston of the 
New York Stock Exchange remarked to a 
group of advertising men, this “is a very hu- 
manizing bit of news.” 

One can face the question “Who owns Gen- 
eral Motors?” if one will face the answer— 
“Nobody.” But that is inconceivable, you 
say. Our training in property thinking (or 
lack of it) induces a certain horror in con- 
templating anything so big and so valuable 
walking around’ unowned, We abhor the 
vacuum of nonownership. But how could 
GM be owned? The total assets of this cor- 
poration amount to nearly $7 billion and the 
market value of its common stock is in excess 
of $13 billion. There are more than 750,000 
stockholders. A control block of stock, 
usually put at between 20 and 51 percent, 
affords a means of translating ownership into 
control; but this is a feature of the aggre- 
gate, not of individual shares, and the courts 
80 recognize it. When Du Pont disposes of 
the major part of its holdings in the com- 
pany, there will not be anything like a con- 
trol block in the GM situation. 


THE MITE OF OWNERSHIP 
The notion that GM (or any one of the 


great majority of our public corporations) 
is “owned” proceeds from the time-honored 
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assumption that to owm stock is to own the: 


corporation. If we examine this old-fash- 
ioned “self-evident” truth empirically, we 
note that what the public’ stockholder ac- 
tually has is three double-edged rights: (1) 
he can sell his stock at a profit or at a loss; 
(2) he can receive or fail to receive a vari- 
able dividend; and.(3) he can vote “Yes” or 
“No” on certain issues affecting control of 
the corporation and the disposition of its 
properties. The first two items indicate that 
he owns a negotiable instrument of a cer- 
tain character—consisting of an “iffy” re- 
turn on capital and a lottery ticket on mar- 
ket appreciation. Let us look more closely 
at the third item, the only one of the three 
that even looks like ownership of the cor- 
poration itself. What does the stockholder’s 
vote mean? ‘To skip over several stages of a 
dull argument, it means that the voter can 
effect changes of control over “his” prop- 
erty, the corporation, or it Means approxi- 
mately nothing. Can he do this? The an- 
swer is “No,” not unless an ambitious, well- 
heeled syndicate mounts a compaign to do 
so, and thus gives him the opportunity to 
support them. This does not happen at all 
often. 

A mite of ownership, indeed. Especially 
when one considers that the essential dif- 
ference between the incumbent and con- 
tending control groups is apt to be that the 
one has been at that particular trough for 
a period of time and the other has not. 
Moreover, in the absence of blatant mis- 
management or special business reverses, it 
is next to impossible to unseat en in-group 
that is on the alert and well advised by 
experts. Unlike a campaign for political 
office, the “ins” have at their disposal not 
only the corporate patronage but also the 
corporate treasury; and the voting apathy 
of the citizen is a form of frenzied activity 
compared to that of the lottery-ticket hold- 
er, As a recent writer so felicitously put 
it, “The modern proxy contest is at best a 
device for tempering autocracy by invasion.” 
Following the New York Central and Mont- 
gomery Ward fights, in theory the SEC put 
the final kibosh on the matter ky promul- 
gating proxy-fight regulations which ensure 
that only nice people fighting a good clean 
fight may now do battle in the arena of what 
is charmingly called “corporate democracy.” 

The fundamental meaning of private prop- 
erty is private control over the property one 
owns, and all the stockholder owns is a share 
of stock. The corporation is not private 
property—only the share of stock is. 

Twenty-seven years after the publication 
of A. A. Berle and Gardiner C. Means’ “The 
Modern Corporation and Private Property,” 
the crucial lessons of that landmark work 
have not been generally assimilated even 
among the educated. The processes therein 
described have in the meantime undergone 
an extensive development. These were adum- 
brated by Mr. Berle in a brilliant little essay 
written for the Fund for the Republic. a cou- 
ple of years ago, in which he states flatly 

‘that the American corporate system now rep- 
resents “the highest concentration of eco- 
nomic power in recorded history.” The-ever- 
present factual ground of his thinking, 
which simply cannot be. repeated often 
enough, is that 150 corporations hold sway 
over 50 percent of Americar manufacturing, 
based on asset values: On the same basis, 
“about two-thirds of the ecomomically pro- 
ductive assets of the United States, excluding 
agriculture, are owned by a group of not 
more than 500 corporations.” 

{ ‘The liberal view since the progressive era 


has been that big corporations mean big cap-- — 


Stalists. The point that has to pe 
inte the liberal skull is that: the 
Dot a capitalist.at all: he is anew: 
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PIECES OF PAPER’ 

In comprehending the demise of the pri- 
vate-property system, it may be helpful to 
think of property as being of two kinds— 
“thing-property” and “rights-property.” The 
former would be the plants, machines, rail- 
roads, buildings, etc., most of which are or- 
ganized in great corporate units. The latter 
would be pieces of paper, like stock certif- 
icates and bonds, representing certain direct 
entitlements relating to such property. Now 
we have to complicate the picture a little by 
indicating a third, hybrid form of property— 
liquid capital organized in huge blocks, 
mediating between corporate thing-property 
and personal rights-property. An example 
would be the $13 billion or so in mutual 
funds (growing at the rate of $100 million a 
month). The point here is that a mutual 
funds would be capable of exercising owner- 
ship control over thing-property, but no one 
could exercise ownership control over a big 
mutual fund. The same would hold true of 
many banks, insurance companies, and pen- 
sion trusts. 

Now, as a consequence of the dispersion 
decreed by the estate and income tax laws, 
and the raw fact that corporations and big- 
money funds get bigger and bigger, there is 
observable an increasing fragmentation of 
rights-property and an increasing concentra- 
tion and accumulation of thing-property 
(and Kybrid-property). Rights-property re- 
mains private, but it is just paper—some- 
what like money, except that it earns and 
changes in value. Most thing-property is 
not private, because it is not owned by pri- 
vate persons and, as we shall see, it does not 
exist, in the last analysis, for private pur- 
poses. 

It_is beyond the scope of this essay to 
indicate the concentration of rights-prop- 
erty, but a few facts may help to suggest the 


truth of the situation. The stock exchange 
propagandists tell us, and we should believe 
them, that there are more than 10 million 


American stockholders. They tell us noth- 
ing, however, about the concentration of 
holdings. Now besides the fact that every- 
body knows that Nelson Rockefeller owns 
more stock than most gas-station attend- 
ants, we do have some 1957 Federal Reserve 
Board figures to help us out. At.that time, 
the Board reported that there were 56.1 mil- 
lion spending units in the United States, 
and that 11 percent of these owned some 
publicly held stock. Only 3 percent, how- 
ever, held investments valued at more than 
$10,000, and no more than 8 percent of the 
units had an annual income of $10,000 or 
more. Which bears out what everyone 
knows anyway, that the distribution of the 
ownership of incomé paper is something like 
the distribution of income itself, only more 
so; and there is almost none of this paper 
at and below the median level of income 
(except insurance, life-and-death savings, 
etc.), where the imperatives of consumption 
are absolute. 


THE EXPENSE-ACCOUNT BARONS 


The psychology (if not the fact) of pri- 
vate-property ownership goes very deep; as 
Mr. Berle has suggested, we are “the most 
violently private-property-minded country in 
the world.” There was a profound truth in 
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of directors and other superiors: in a bu- 
reaucratic hierarchy. No rock at all; so he 
buries himself in work, in the immediate 
presence of power and priveleged consump- 
tion. 

We should not confuse standard of living 
with accumulation. The thirty thousand 
corporate exeeutives earning $50,000 or more 
a year (as reported by Fortune: a few years 
ago), and indeed.all the managers, have ex- 
cellent and even magnificent standards of 
living. Mr. J. A. Livingston, a perceptive 
financial writer for the Philadelphia Bul-~ 
letin, thinks that the “tax-sheltered man- 
agerial elite” is “an overprivileged class in 
a democratic society.” But they are work- 
ers and spenders, not accumulators. They 
don’t build family financial empires any 
longer—the estate and income tax laws; and 
the corporate bureaucratic organization.of 
wealth, have seen to that. Somebody could 
doubtless still build a temporary empire by 
merchandising a frozen daiquiri that can . 
be drunk under water. But such events, no 
longer characterize. the system. 

Free enterprise, motored by that hallowed 
value, individual initiative, and based on 
private property for real, has become @ 
minority sector of the economy; still noisy, 
exhilarating, and important, but no longer 
the big show. Also, it is quite significant 
that two of the more substantial success 
stories of recent times—Reynolds: Metals 
and Kaiser Aluminum—each involves. gov- 
ernment beneficence as well as individual 
initiative. 

Perhaps this point that the important 
managers are mostly not important accumu- 
lators can best be-made-by recalling what the 
old days were like—before the Pecora investi- 
gation and New Deal securities legislation, 
for instance. Describing the business sys- 
tem in the heyday of American capitalist ac- 
cumulation, in. “The Theory. of. Business 
Enterprise,” Thorstein Veblen devotes several 
choice pages to the “accumulation of wealth” 
by corporate executives. His point was that 
the corporation men made their fortunes by 
trading in the stock of the corporations they 
managed. To this end, their purpose was 
served by a. “discrepancy... . between the 
actual and the putative earning-capacity of 
the corporation’s capital.”. So the directorate 
gave out “partial information, as well as mis- 
information” to create such discrepancies. 
If this was not sufficient, some actual. mis- 
management could be indulged, if desired, to 
depress the stock. In those days—-what the 
liberal muckrakers called the “robber baron” 
period—great fortunes. could be and. were 
accumulated. f 

And today? Apart. from taxes, Section 
16(b) of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
imposes an absolute liability in favor of the 
corporation with respect to any insider's 
short-swing profits in such transactions 
(which are a matter of public record). 
Where statutes .are not sufficient, the revolu- 
tion in the corporate common law effected 
by. the brilliant practitioners. of minority- 
stockholder litigation insures that the man- 
agers remain housebroken, as they have been 
for some decades. This does. not imply that 
insider information is not valuable today; 
one should not underemphasize the extent 
to which the corporate world has learned to 
live with restricting legislation: and litiga- 
tion; but the fact remains that. control. of a 
corporation is not the paved highway to an 
accumulation of great wealth which it once 
was. Now it is, by and large, just a.very. good 
job, in terms of both. power and material 
welfare. But the power is based.on position, 
not ownership; and. the material advantages 
are standard-of-living advantages—nothing 
really important in the way of accumulation. 
(Not more than enough to support.one wife 
and a iazy son or two after one’s. death.) 

» OWN. YOUR OWN JOB 

Top corporate executives, and other im- 

portant managers, typically have choice 
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long-term employment contracts as well as 
many lucrative fringe benefits. The con- 
tracts and benefits afford them substantial 
security, but they do not amount to owning 
the job—any more than union seniority and 
grievance procedures mean the assembly-line 
worker owns his job. We would like to 
possess these important things because, in 
a way, everything depends on them. Some 
of us want and need the security that a 
sense of ownership gives so much that we 
kid ourselves into the belief that we do in- 
deed own what we need to own. For ex- 
ample, a woman who neéds to feel that she 
possesses her husband will literally think and 
feel a property right in him. This happens 
to be a property right that, to a consider- 
able degree, the courts will recognize. But 
they have not come around to accepting 
much of the ownership quality in our job 
tenure. 

It will come, however, because insofar as 
we move away from private property and are 
bureaucratized, we become defined as a so- 
ciety of jobholders—all of us, from the quar- 
ter-million-a-year executive to the subsist- 
ence laborer. In a certain fundamental 
sense, both are proletarians: an increasingly 
comfortable proletarianization is America’s 
gift to the modern world. 

The issue is: We can belong to the job as 
proletarians, or the job can belong to us 
as individuals. (I don’t think Sweden is 
going to give us a middleway on this issue.) 
As jobs come more and more to be owned 
by the jobholder, there wil! develop an in- 
creasingly elaborate structure of rights and 
duties with regard to jobs as property: a 
system of law will develop, just as happened 
in the epoch of bourgeois property after the 
transcendence of feudal forms. I think,this 
is @ more likely outcome than that the 
human race should manage to dispense with 
the sense of ownership and property en- 
tirely—dispense, that is, with identity in 
depth between self and thing. 

Meanwhile, union members are as much 
concerned with seniority rights as with wage 
demands, the secretary home-furnishes her 
office niche, and the medium-level white- 
collar worker measures the size and newness 
of “his” desk against all comers. (Note that 
many advertisements for new typewriters, 
postage-meter machines, etc., are directed to 
the officeworker rather than to the boss.) 
And also meanwhile, what the junior and 
senior managers “have” is simply their quali- 
fications to be managers. “Qualification” 
takes in-a great deal—in some corporations 
it includes the character and social standing 
of one’s wife. It is this compulsion to qualify 
that has created W. H. Whyte’s “organiza- 
tion man” and David Riesman’s “other di- 
rected” group man. It is obvious that their 
dominance as social types is tied to the de- 
cline of private property. 


THE HUNGRY GIANTS 


What are the aims of the big corporations 
that dominate our national life? They are 
bureaucracies, so they have, at least in the 
‘first instance, the purposes of any bureau- 
cratic structure: (1) to maintain itself, (2) 
to grow bigger, and (3) incidentally to ac- 
complish the function that justifies its ex- 
istence. The profit motive of corporations— 
their basic vestigial connection with capital- 
ism proper—subserves all three of these 
bureaucratic purposes, but especially the 
second. Corporations are, after all, mainly 
@ means of accumulating and maintaining 
wealth in an organized form: they are the 
only remaining legal form of a perpetuity, 
apart from the sovereign state itself. But 
there is no perpetuity in the ownership or 
the control of corporations, 

The difference between an economic or- 
ganization like General Motors or A.T. & T. 
and a $10 million or even $50 million corpora- 
tion is not the simple additive one of size. 
At some point a change in quantity becomes 
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a change in quality, and a new property form 
is created. Moreover, a smaller corporation 
may drag along or fail, and only a limited 
number of people are hurt; but the giants 
cannot be allowed to fail, and indeed they 
cannot be allowed for long to function at 
much below their optimum capacity. Na- 
tional production and the fate of a people 
would be decisively affected. 

Little corporations get bigger—by accumu- 
lation, by merger, and simply because we 
have an expanding economy. At a certain 
point they transcend their original nature 
and then two crucial economic events occur 
simultaneously: There has been a new addi- 
tion of X million dollars to the sphere of 
quasi-public or unprivate property and a sub- 
traction of the same amount from the pri- 
vate-property, free-enterprise sector. Note 
these facts: Between 1949 and 1954, the num- 
ber of mergers tripled. In recent years, two- 
thirds of all mergers have been of small com- 
panies into larger ones with assets of over $10 
million, In this sense, as well as more obvi- 
ous ones, the quasi-public giants are destroy- 
ing free enterprise and private property. The 
tax law, as well as many other economic 
factors, has contributed to the formation of 
mergers. The tax-free reorganization sec- 
tions of the tax code, which allow for the 
nonrecognition of gain or loss in certain 
major corporate transactions including 
mergers, provides positive encouragement to 
the growth of bigness. 

Also, bigness is bigger than any balance 
sheet will reveal—since many smaller com- 
panies are organized in constellations 
around the giants. There are undoubtedly 
a number of auto-parts manufacturers and 


‘other suppliers that might just as well con- 


stitute themselves as divisions of General 
Motors, for all the make-believe independ- 
ence their freedom entails. (Some giants 
have purposefully organized their industries 
in this way as a defense against the antitrust 
laws, as well as a means of keeping the 
unions in line.) * 

The problem of bigness has been with us 
since the building of the railroads a century 
ago, and of course it was a great political 
issue in the trust-busting era around the 
turn of the century. From that day till this, 
the liberal view has been to prevent or dis- 
perse the concentration of economic power, 
rather than to accept it and controlit. This 
has been the impulse behind a considerable 
amount of fundamental legislation—the. 
Sherman and Clayton Acts, the Robinson- 
Patman Act, resale price maintenance, the 
setting up of the Federal Trade Commission, 
etc. Whatever else may be said of this great 
effort to preserve capitalism in its classic 
image, it must at least be pointed out that 
it has failed. It may have slowed down or in 
some cases deflected the basic trend, and it 
certainly made a lot of lawyers rich; but 
after 50 years of this sort of thing our econ- 
omy is more than ever dominated by big cor- 
porations. If the program is justified as a 
form of public subsidy to free enterprise in 
the form of small business, similar to our 
approach to the farmers, then it is perhaps 
acceptable. But as a comprehensive program 
or theory, it is mostly irrelevant to US. 
society. 

This liberal attitude is based as solidly 
on the atavistic myths—of free enterprise 
and private property—as any NAM speech is. 
Each group is working a different side of 
a street that runs through a ghost town. 

Marx and Veblen among others were quite 
right after all in one fundamental insight; 
industrialism was found eventually to burst 
out of the strakjacket of early peranes 


distinct from an ideology or way of doing 
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duce—is able to deny the industrial dy- 
namic—it can join any property system and 
any economic ideology it may whimsically 
desire with the actual system of industry. 
But when production becomes imperative, 
any form of property and any ideological ele- 
ment may be required to give way. Give 
way in fact, of course, not necessarily in 
name. Which accounts for many cf the mis- 
named facts in our industrial picture. 
THE END OF CAPITALISM 

The end of capitalism in America as a 
recognizable entity results from three major 
historical events—the great depression, the 
Second World War, and this endless cold war 


' involving continuous competition in produc- 


tion with the Soviet Union. Many good 
Democrats feel that the New Deal saved capi- 
talism, but that is putting things wrong end 
up: corporate concentration saved (and im- 
perceptibly transcended) capitalism, while 
the New Deal merely saved the corporations, 
by making it possible for them to produce 
again. That remains one of the primary 
functions of our Federal Government—to 
keep saving the corporations. It is unneces- 
sary to refer in detail to the numerous means 
the Government has used to bolster purchas~- 
ing power, or to help organize corporations 
among themselves. To indicate the scope of 
the latter, Mr. Berle asserts that “roughly 
two-thirds of American industry and much 
of American finance is controlled by a formal 
or informal Federal industrial plan.” 

Not only do corporations regulate them- 
selves through Government agencies and 
similar devices, but it is a fact—to be ob- 
scured only by conventional thinking—that 
the very existence of an A.T. & T. or a GM 
or an RCA is in itself a form of economic 
planning on a national industriql scale: 
True, such planning has no broad or socially 
debated purpose, and is subject to no exte- 
rior responsibility other than the brute ver- 
dict of events—but still it is that rationalized 
economic planning so dear to the hearts of 
older socialists. (It seems an amusing irony 
that the creepiest part of creeping socialism 
should be its daily augmentation by the cor- 
porate managers.) 

So, among other things, the imperatives of 
production result in an accelerated corporate 
rationalization of the economy. Let us state 
these imperatives seriatim, so as to recognize 
their overwhelming force: 

Thou shalt not allow another great de- 
pression. 

Thou shalt produce fully and efficiently. 

Thou shalt compete globally with the 
Soviet Union—a competition whose key 
terms are not merely tons of stéel and 
numbers of automobiles but the purposeful 
organization of production and the rate of 
industrial growth. 

Finally, thou shalt raise and spread the 
American standard of living. 

Almost everything unique about our sys- 
tem results from the action of these impera- 
tives. Since they cannot be expected to di- 
minish, it is fair to assume that we wiil 
continue to change in the direction already 
marked out. We may all see the day again | 
(as with the NRA) when the president of, 
say, General Motors insists on more socialist 
control over industry. After all, what’s good 
for the country may also be good for General 
Motors—at least for the people of General 
Motors, if not for the thing itself. 

So that’s our unnamed property system, 
still woodenly or deceitfully miscalled pri- 
vate. But is all this a word game? No. The 
issue is, first, to recognize the existence of 
this crucial power now held by corporate 
and other managers, and then to request 
them to justify itto us. Power must be legi- 
timated, otherwise any talk of law itself, 
much less democratic citizenship, becomes 
absurdly irrelevant. There are two some- 
what contradictory legitimations of corporate 
power current today, one obscurely explicit 
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and the other largely implied: {1) it doesn’t 
exist, and (2) it works. 

The claim that it doesn’t exist derives 
entirely from the word “private”: corpora- 
tions are private property, and thus are as- 
similated to an older system of justifications. 
This view leads One to the truly remarkable 
proposition that the personality of a young 
executive (and that of his fiance) is not 
private, but the multibillion-dollar telephone 
system is. 

The iegitimation of corporate power be- 
cause it “works” amounts to what is prob- 
ably the lowest level of ideology yet reached 
by man in his brief but painful rise from 
the prelingual slime. To coin a lawyer-like 
phrase, it is unanswerable, contemptible, and 
irrelevant—and is to be understood as mean- 
ing nothing more than “You got yours, 
Jack.” As long as Jack accepts the state- 
raent, it is indeed unanswerable—and we are 
well on our way to accepting untegitimated 
power at the very center of our civilization. 
The worst effect of the lack of legitimation 
is, as C. Wright Mills screamingly asserts, 
that ideology and then ideas and finally mind 
itself become irrelevant to national life. 
And this is profoundly frightening. 

The subject of politics is power. Probably 
the main reason there is no longer anything 
recognizably like significant political activity 
in the United States is that those who would 
engage in it have failed or refused to con- 
front the facts of national power. They 
don't or won’t see where it is. Let us hope 
that this situation is transitory, that like the 
genteel poor we were temporarily embar- 
rassed by insufficient ideological funds. 

The most deeply disturbing aspect of our 
situation is that nobody is holding a gun to 
our head: We are free to engage in politics— 
and indeed we were as a Nation created free 
in order to do so. But to pick up our birth- 
Tight requires at least a significant number 
of us to indicate with reasonable frankness 
and accuracy what the basic national power 
is, where it is, and who the stewards of it 
are. If the subject of politics is power, the 
means is ideological discussion, argument, 
and conflict. Now in this grand activity 
many things and many qualities are useful, 
but one is absolutely indispensable—namely, 
vital ideology itself. And that’s our prob- 
lem: Our ideelogies have become so irrele- 
vant to the facts of life that it is all the 
ordinary citizen can do to stay awake while 
the great debate about our fathers’ world 
goes on. 


The Increase of Pornography: A Cause 
for Immediate Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most obnoxious practices of our age has 
greatly expanded its operations in recent 
years. I-refer to the practice of sending 
obscene literature through the mails. 

As a result of my membership on the 

Civil Service Committee, 
octrinated to a full reali- 


we stage. Of course, the 
effects are not equal on all of our younger 
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people. ome, because of their charac- 
ter, beliefs, and ideals, perfunctorily dis- 
miss material of this nature and no ap- 
preciable harm is done. But police rec- 
ords indicate pornography leaves its im- 
pact on a growing number of cases every 
near. Law officials all over the country 
report that in recent years many crimes 
of violence have ben triggered by this 
pernicious material, and the rate is in- 
creasing rapidly. 

In my mind, this problem, because of 
its pernicious effect on the impression- 
able minds of our youngsters and the re- 
sulting decay of the moral fiber of this 
Nation, is one of the most pressing facing 
us as a Nation today. 

It is encouraging to note that com- 
munity leaders are joining the efforts of 
postal officials and law enforcement 
agencies in their effort to stamp out this 
illicit trade. The religious leaders of all 
faiths, long the protectors of the spiritual 
welfare of our Nation, have declared all- 
out war against the smut merchants. 
Their patriotism and courage are to ke 
commended. 

Rabbi Samuel Zaitchik, of Lynn, Mass., 
a dedicated fighter against pornography, 
in a recent radio address carried the fight 
against the purveyors of filth into many 
homes in the New England area. In my 
opinion, Rabbi Zaitchik’s remarks should 
be read by every man, woman, and child 
in America. In this connection, I am 
pleased to insert the message of Rabbi 
Zaitchik: 

Dear friends, tonight I should like to speak 
to you about words—words spoken, words 
written, words read. For the past 20 years 
there has been a great deal of scientific 
investigation into words—their symbolic 
meaning, as means of communication, the 
relationship between words and prejudice, 
words and behavior, words and morality. 
There are many branches to this science of 
semantics—but it is generally agreed that in 
addition to the influences of heredity, en- 
vironment, cultural background and eco- 
nomic status—our personalities, our political 
and social outlooks, our. mental health, are 
greatly affected by our patterns of language, 
by the words that we speak, that we hear, 
that we read. In short, it has been demon- 
strated that it is not always the word that 
follows the thought, that expresses the 
thought; quite often it is the opposite—the 
thought follows the word, the word itself 
creates the point of view. It is not always 
that our speech reflects our behavior; quite 
often it is our behavior that reflects the 
‘words thet we use. Many studies have been 
made of bigoted people, and it has often 
been found that the bigot began not with 
hatred but with words, with use of labels 
that he had to justify with hatred. A child 
repeats a bigoted phrase, repeats the phrase 
without actually feeling:any emotion, hardly 
knowing its meaning—tepeats it enough 
times until he must believe the words he 
has uttered. We are, in short, often enslaved 
by the tyranny of words. 

But my subject tonight is not prejudice. 
My subject tonight is words—words as por- 
nography, words as obscenity. I am not 
speaking of honest treatment of psycho- 
sexual behavior, in fiction, in scholarly scien- 
tific studies, in poetry, in drama. These 
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mersion in mud and slime—words written 
and peddled by rogues and degenerates and 
words read by our children, our teenagers, 
and adults. 

Of children and high-schoolers, there is 
little I need say. We have all heard of 
tragedies, of broken lives, of distorted per- 
sonalities resulting from communication be- 
tween the purveyors of smut and-our youth. 
Everywhere, on street corners, outside our 
schools, or hiding behind abominable, desks 
or more abominable advertisements, we find 
these men who begin their day with. worship 
of the impure soul, who laugh at purity of 
mind and body, whose misbegotten dollars 
are engraved “Pay to the Order of Twisted 
Minds.” 

Of the harmful and often calamitous 
effects on our children we all agree. But 
there is sometimes heard a vague justifica- 
tion in respect to adult @eaders, something 
hinting at the salutary effect of am occa- 
sional aphrodisiac. One might first point 
out the danger, always present, of such mate- 
rial falling into the hands of curious young- 
sters, and the resultant confusion, loss of 
respect, distortion of values. But more im- 
portant is the danger of our becoming slaves 
to the tyranny of these words that we read. 
We may insist again and again that what we 
read and what we view do not touch our 
personal lives, our standards of morality— 
but the truth is that too often if we read 
enough filth, view enough filth, some of it 
will rub off on us. When perversity and 
adultery and indescribable abominations are 
repeated and repeated and repeated—we he- 
gin to think of these things as common, ,as 
almost acceptable by the broadminded mod- 
ernist, as normal biological urges, as sins that 
caanot be too serious because so many com- 
mit them. The ringing God-giyen “Thou 
shalt nct commit adultery” too often be- 
comes “Thou shalt—because thy body must.” 
We have seen such results only too. often in 
our newspapers. 

It may be said that this danger, too, is rel- 
atively unimportant, that those few who are 
s0 affected by pornographic material would 
probably have fallen under any circum- 
stances. This may be true—but.we must 
never become teo proud to say “There, but 
for the grace of God, go I.” 

But there is a third danger, and this is 
one that cannot be minimized by any de- 
cent, thinking individual—and-that is this: 
that the avalanche of pornography and smut 
while it may not succeed in burying us as 
individuals, is weakening the foundation of 
our society. And it is an avalanche be- 
come powerful because it has become part 
of the. greater and more destructive ava- 
lanche of our present-day psychology of fun, 
We have become, so many of us, fun-wor- 
shipers. In theater, in club, in popular 
novels, in private get-togethers, we are swept 
up by this phychology of fun. Not of joy in 
life, but of fun in life. Not the joy of 
happy people meeting in warm fellowship, 
but the fun of wild parties. Not the joy 
of achievement, but the fun of luxury- 
spending. Not the joy of quiet contentment, 
but the fun of seneual comforts. Not the joy. 
of happy, compatible marriage, but the fun 
of sexual excitement mate convenient by 
marriage. Not the joy of love, but the fun 
of lust. The pornography, the obscenity, the 
amorality, and immorality in word, in film, 
in picture, is perhaps in the final analysis a 
result of the psychology of fun. For such a 
psychology tends to go lower and lower seek- 
ing satisfaction, relief, seeking an ultimate 
in the depths. And it can never find it be- 
cause the answer to life, the meaning of life, 
the joy of life, the purpose. of life, is to be 
found not in the depths, but in the heigh 
of spirit. We are too many of us slaves to 
word “fun.” And too many of us 
tightened our chains by our reading 
viewing of material that belongs in the 
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mosphere of fun. Let us do what we can 
to foree ourselves from the bondage. Words 
can enslave and words can free. Let us 
bankrupt the smut peddlers and rogues by 
rejecting their output. Let us demand beau- 
ty, honesty, integrity, and purity in our 
various media of communications and we 
will have them. Let us teach our children 
the delight of the purity of word, the sanc- 
tity of the word. Speak purely, read pure- 
ly, and you will think with purity. Speak 
with dignity, and your thinking will be dig- 
nified. Speak the language of the joy of 
life, of purpose in life, of achievement in 
life, and your children will find joy and 
purpose and achievement. Then we will not 
fear the smut-peddlers and the rogues. Our 
children will have been innoculated against 
their virus. “And these words which I have 
commanded thee this day shall be upon 
thine heart. And thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children.” The pure 
word, the honest word, the word dignifies 
life, not degrades it. The rabbis say that 
one of the reasons the temple was destroyed 
was that the word had lost its sanctity. Our 
civilization, our democracy is too in peril. 
It is time that we join to mect this peril. 





Gold and the Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Finance and Joint Eco- 
nomic Committees, I have been following 
developments affecting our gold and 
monetary reserves with considerable in- 
terest. 

Last March I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing the Amen Corner, a distin- 
guished group of Pittsburgh business and 
professional men, with reference to some 
of these problems. At that time, I said: 

American citizens are not permitted to 
convert paper dollars into gold; however, 
foreigners have this opportunity. In recent 
years we have been providing them with 
dollar resources to enable them to draw on 
our gold balances. Unless we maintain com- 
petitive prices in world markets and. brifig 
about a balance in terms of our international 
payments our economy is headed for serious 
trouble. 

In 1948 U.S. gold stocks reached a post- 
war high of $24.6 billion. At the end of 
last year they stood at $20.6 billion, a de- 
cline of $4 billion. The reduction in 1958 
alone totaled $2.3 billion. In fact, the 
monthly figures show a falling gold stock 
for every month since January 1958. While 
&@ $20 billion gold stock provides an adequate 
base for our currency, it must be self-evident 
that a decline of about 10 percent a year can 
no longer continue without completely de- 
stroying our own economic system. This, 
perhaps, is the best way for us to fully 
appreciate the impact of unsound economic 
policies, since an excess of demands for dol- 
lar payments abroad over purchases from us 
will sooner or later be reflected in our mone- 
tary roserves, 


One of our country’s most eminent 
economists, Dr. Roy L. Reierson, vice 
president and chief economist cf the 
Bankers Trust Co., of New York, after 
an extended visit to Western Europe, has 
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recently related his views on gold and 
the dollar, 

In his statement he forcefully reaffirms 
my own conviction that one of the first 
tasks which will face the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress is to deal with the 
problem of removing the interest rate 
ceiling on ‘Treasury bond issues. I 
found Dr. Reierson’s address of such 
great interest that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: * 

GOLD AND THE DOLLAR 


(Address by Dr. Roy L. Reierson, vice presi- 
dent and chief economist, Bank:rs Trust 
Co.) ; 

The outlook for the gold price and the 
situation of the U.S. dollar, two closely 
related topics, have been under recurrent 
discussion abroad for a decade and more. 
In the first few years after World War II, 
the discussion centered on the huge con- 
centration of gold in the United States and 
the dollar shortage in the rest of the world. 
Lately, with gold holdings beginning to bs 
more evenly distributed, emphasis has been 
on a possible inadequacy of the U'S. gold re- 
serve, the weakness of the dollar, and the 
prospect for a change in the dollar price of 
gold. 

Questions of this kind evoke keener and 
much more persistent interest in foreign 
financial centers than in the United States. 
However, this should not be surprising; de- 
velopments concerning a key international 
currency such as the dollar naturally attract 
worldwide attention, the more so as foreign 


central banks and others are large holders. 


of doliar balances. In the European finan- 
cial markets, any story on gold and the dol- 
lar is followed avidly, and this is particularly 
the case in London, reflecting the presence 
there of an international market in gold, the 
interest of the bullion dealers in this topic, 
the importance of South Africa and the 
sterling area as a gold producer, and the 
large number of gold mining stocks traded 
on the London’ Exchange. Statements by 
U.S. Government officials or by Members of 
Congress that in any way seem to have a 
bearing on the outlook for the gold price are 
widely publicized, and the press usually 
plays up prominently the somber forecasts 
of a dollar devaluation that occasionally 
emanate from certain commentators or self- 
styled experts in the United States, 


FOREIGN FEARS 


Concern over the dollar apparently reached 
a peak in the spring of 1958, when the busi- 
ness recession in the United States, the pros- 
pect of a huge Federal deficit, and a large 
outfiow of gold all led to a rash of question- 
ing and uncertainty. Many people then 
contended that the United States might find 
it necessary to devalue the dollar as a result. 
Later, &s the American business recovery be- 
gan to take hold, cold losses declined and 
these expectations gradually diminished. 
At present, few informed observers hold any 
change, in the relationship of the dollar to 
gold to be imminent, and even those who 
are convinced that the United States will 
raise the gold price within the next 3 to 5 
years appear to be in the minority. 

This, however, does not mean that foreign 
observers have relaxed their scrutiny of 
economic, financial, and political develop- 
ments in the United States. On the con- 
trary, while confidence in the dollar has 
been partly restored, financial observers 
abroad are nonetheless keeping a close and 
careful watch over the American scene, and 
are still uneasy over soms of the trends in 
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this country. Of particular concern is the 
course of prices and the developments that 
seem to be keeping inflationary pressures 
alive. A year ago, there was apprehension 
over the inflationary implications of the 
budget deficit then shaping up; later, un- 
easiness centered on the large spending pro- 
grams before Congress. The administra- 
tion’s success in forestaffing a spending 
spree was undoubtedly a factor in allaying 
foreign fears for the dollar in the recent 
past. 

However, many Europeans now are again 
disturbed, this time because cf the unwill- 
ingness of conrressional leadership to re- 
move the interest rate ceiling on Treasury 
bond issues, since it forces the Treasury to 
rely on short-term financing, with all the 
inflationary implications of such a practice, 
and because it implies a preference for 
chronic easy credit and low interest rates. 
In Western Europe, the financially erudite 
are aware from personal observation how the 
practice of pegging interest rates at artifi- 
cially low levels contributes to inflationary 
trends and to pressure on the balance of 
payments; they are convinced that the adop- 
tion of such practices by the United States 
would have similar consequences over here. 

Financial circles abroad are concerned with 
the inflation problem in this country pri- 
marily, of course, bacause of the effects on 
the U.S. balance of international payments. 
There is talk that American industry runs 
the risk of pricing itself out of the world 
market, the more so as industrial commodity 
prices as well as living costs failed to ease 
in the 1957-58 recession and have again been 
advancing for some time. Simultaneously, 
imports have soared while expcrts have de- 
clined. Thus, it is considered likely that 
the balance of payments position of the 
United States may continue adverse for some 
time to come and that this will continue to 
drain the U.S. gold stock, 


DEVALUATION PROSPECTS: FOR AND AGAINST 


This unfavorable outlook for the balance 
of payments seems to be the mainstay of 
the case made by those who believe the 
United States will eventually find it neces- 
sary to raise the gold price above its present 
$35 an ounce—that is to say, devalue the 
dollar. The competitive position of Ameri- 
can industry in foreign markets will prob- 
ably continue to worsen, it is said, as rising 
capital investment and expending markets 
in other countries lead to further increases 
in productivity abroad. In addition, there 
is the need for continuing large Government 
programs of foreign grants and credits and 
the prospect of increasing foreign invest- 
ment: by U.S; business corporations and fi- 
nancial agencies; Thus, it is said, pressure 
on the balance of payments must be ex- 
pected to persist over the long term. 

At some point, it is argued, the United 
States will become concerned over the per- 
sistent loss of gold; the gold outflow will 
feed on itself, and the authorities will have 
to impose an embargo on gold, which in 
effect would lead to a sharp rise in the gold 
price at home and abroad. The risk of such 
a ,course of events will become particularly 
acute, it is held, when the American economy 
experiences another and perhaps more drastic 
recession, since this is likely to create a fa- 
vorable climate for currency devaluation asa 
means for stimulating recovery. 

A more substantial body of opinion, how- 
ever, stresses that U.S, Government officials 
of both political parties are firm!y on record 
as opposing a change in the gold price, and 
that the United States cannot, in the fore- 
seeable future, be pressed into a position 
where it must devalue against its will, De- 
spite a gold outflow of almost $3 billion in 
the past 144 years:and the recent payment 
of a gold subscription of $344 million to the 
International Monetary FPund, the U.S. gold 
reserve is still huge, comprising close to one- 
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world, and the United States is thus in po- 
sition to withstand a gold outfiow of $1 to $2 
billion a year for some time to come. In 
addition, the gold reserve 


sizable margin; moreover, in the event of 
sustained pressure, the statutory require- 
ment could well be lowered without un- 
settling the financial system. Finally, in the 
event of emergency, there is a further bul- 
wark in the resources of the international 
financial institutions, including especially 
the International Monetary Fund. 


PROBLEM OF THE GOLD PRICE 


In any event, few Europeans would expect 
the United States to be able to devalue the 
dollar unilaterally as a means of bringing 
the domestic price level in line with world 
markets. It is generally agreed that other 
exporting countries would not stand idly by. 
Rather, the more prevalent belief is that in- 
fiationary tendencies and an increasingly 
troublesome balance of payments problem 
would make the United States amenable to 
an increase in the price of gold in which 
other leatling countries would join. In effect, 
this would be a currency devaluation on an 
international or practically worldwide scale, 
leaving the exchange relationships between 
the dollar and other key currencies substan- 
tially unaltered. 

The contention that the gold price should 
be raised in the United States and elsewhere 
is one of long standing in certain financial 
circles abroad, particularly in areas with a 
large gold output. As such, it has cropped 
up repeatedly since the end of World War II, 
and has been advanced on-various occasions 
long before the start of the current gold out- 
flow from the United States in early 1958. 
A major argument propounded in favor of 
a higher gold price is that world liquidity is 
being squeezed by the failure of the mone- 
tary gold stock to expand in line with higher 
output, and that the monetary value of gold 
hence needs to be raised in order to meet 
the increased p pelgget ae for gold reserves 
on the part of world economy. 
Also, the cost of ‘an gold has advanced 
considerably so that a higher price is needed 
if gold production is to be maintained and 
encouraged. 

Here, too, however, this line of thinking is 
by no means universally accepted. An im- 
portant, thoughtful, and very considerable 
body of opinion points out that the decline 
in the U.S. gold stock represents no more 
than a correction of the former “mal- 
distribution” of gold, and that even today 
the amount of gold held by the United States 
is probably disproportionately large com- 
pared to the volume of trade and investment 
activity around the world. More impor- 
tantly, it is emphasized that a general in- 
crease in the gold price would create a serious 
inflationary potential on an international 
scale. The problem troubling most indus- 
trialized countries in the era has 
been not a shortage but a surfeit of liquidity, 
which has contributed to the worldwide up- 
trend in the price level over the years; only 
fairly recently have a good many countries 
been able, through credit policies and other 
means. to come to grips with this problem. 
A higher valuation of gold reserves would 
create, for the treasuries of the various coun- 


also, under conditions of generally active 
Caiman international devaluation of cur- 
rencies could nat fail to lead to higher prices 


in world commodity markets. The inter- 
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the international use of gold without releas- 
ing such an inflationary potential. Finally, 
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a rise in the gold price in the United States 
and other countries important in world trade 
would provide a windfall enhancement to the 
‘international purchasing power of the Soviet 
gold output and the Soviet gold stock, which 
is of unknown size but is believed to be fairly 
substantial. 

On balance, the opponents of a general in- 
crease in the gold price seem to have the 
better of the argument, certainly there are 
more adherents to this school of thought, 
which appears to include most financial ex- 
perts in Western Europe. However, it can~- 
not be denied that the sponsors of a higher 
gold price internationally count among their 
number not only some vocal advocates but 
also some very.keen and acute observers. 


A REALISTIC APPRAISAL 


Against this background of conflicting 
views and forecasts, it is essential to retain 
perspective and seek a balanced realistic ap- 
praisal of the current standing of the US. 
dollar. To some extent the indubitabie 
decline in the singular esteem in which the 
dollar was held abroad until a few years 
ago refiects the material economic improve- 
ment of Western Europe, which has strength- 
ened the position of the various currencies 
involved; this development has been an aim 
of our foreign economic policy since the end 
of World War II and is to the benefit of 
the entire world economy. In addition, of 
course, the U.S. balance of payments has 
taken an unfavorable turn which raises some 
important questions regarding the conduct 
of our economic affairs. Nevertheless, and 
without belittling these problems, fears of 
an imminent dollar crisis appear without 
substantial foundation. 

There is little evidence of any widespread 
loss of confidence in the dollar. Even in 
1958, when American gold losses for a time 


“were running at an exceptionally rapid rate, 


foreign holdings of short-term dollar assets 
increased by over $1 billion. So far in 1959, 
despite a further, albeit slower, gold outfiow, 
another $1 billion and more has been added 
to these assets, which now aggregate some 
$16 billion. Both the size of these holdings 
and their rising trerid suggest no real appre- 
hension abroad that a change in the Ameri- 
can gold price is at hand. 

Several astute Europeans have observed 
that perhaps the greatest risk in the cur- 
rent situation is a loss of confidence in the 
dollar on the part of Americans themselves, 
accompanied by a large-scale movement out 
of the dollar into foreign currencies or securi- 
ties, or into gold. So far, however, there 
is no sign that any such movement has de- 
veloped or is in the offing. To be sure, it is 
a matter of common knowledge. that Amer- 
ican interest in foreign equities has in- 
creased considerably in recent years, but 
the motivating forces seem to be not distrust 
of the dollar but rather a desire to share in 
the attractive growth prospects of the Euro- 
pean economies and the feeling that more 
attractive investment values are available 
in Europe than in the high-priced American 
market. From time to time, major financial 
centers abroad receive inquiries from U.S. 

urces concerning the acquisition of gold, 


Nor is the U.S. dollar the only major cur- 


Tency exposed to monetary pressures and an 
inflationary trend. In some quarters, there 
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than the past few months of successful re- 
form will be required to reestablish solid 
international confidence in the country’s 
currency. Political uncertainties also cast a 
shadow over various other currencies in 
Western Europe. 

While these considerations may help re- 
tain perspective, it would be a disservice to 
deny that the record of the United States 
in recent years has not been as favorable as 
those of some major foreign countries. Most 
European countries have made striking 
progress toward monetary stability and have 
moved successfully toward convertibility. 
Here at home, on the other hand, we have 
made far too little progress toward contain- 
ing inflationary tendencies. As of today, to 
speak of a dollar problem would be exag- 
gerated and extreme, but unless we face up 
to our situation in the same earnest fashion 
as our friends abroad, we shall be incurring 
the risk of sliding into more serious diffi- 
culties as time moves on, 


RECOGNIZING THE CONSEQUENCES 


In summarizing these trends, it seems fair 
to conclude that the US. dollar remains the 
leading cufrency of the free world, and there 
is no visible prospect so far of the dollar 
being superseded by any other currency. 
However, instead of being the dominant free 
currency unit, the dollar is now one among 
several key currencies in the. international 
economy. Moreover, whereas in the early 
postwar era economic weakness abroad made 
the dollar appear strong regardless of the 
policies we followed at home, U.S. economic 
policy today must be based on the assump- 
tion that the major countries of Western 
Europe will continue to proceed along the 
path that has proved so successful in re- 
storing the health of their currencies in 
recent years. 

Today, for the first time in decades, the 
United States is beginning to. feel the dis- 
cipline of an adverse balance of international 
payments. For many years, the effects of 
the outflow of funds as a result of large 
Governments grants, loans, and expenditures 
abroad, together with a sustained movement 
of American dollars into foreign investment, 
were cushioned by, among others, a large 
export surplus. Now, however, the export 
surplus has dwindled, and American industry 
faces increasing competition from foreign 
producers, equipped with modern ‘plants and 
enjoying substantial advantages in labor 
costs. Moreover, the factors at work suggest 
that the balance of payments may continue 
unfavorable for an extended period, with 
consequent further pressure on our gold 
reserve. 

Assuredly, our gold reserves are still tre- 
mendous, and further losses need not be a 
matter of serious concern, either to foreign 
creditors or to Americans, provided we fol- 
low sensible policies here at home and adopt 
appropriate action which will redress our 
balance of payments situation. At the same 
time, as bankers to the free world, we can- 
not ignore the point of view of our political 
and economic partners, and the holders of 
dollar assets. They have a large stake—eco- 
nomic and political as well as financial— 
in the soundness of the dollar. Prudence 
and commonsense dictate that they con- 
tinue to observe closely current develop- 
ments in the United States and express 
themselves freely on matters that arouse 
their concern. 

The actions required to sustain confidence 
in the U.S. dollar are so well known that 
no extended discussion is necessary. In es- 
sence, the task is td keep stable the pur- 
chasing power of our currency. This means 
a fiscal policy which will achieve substan- 


business to offset the large budget deficits 
that inevitably appear during economic de- 
clines. It means abstaining from the temp- 

tation toward an easy money bias, with the 
inevitable stimulus toward inflationary 
credit expansion. Equally important is that 
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Treasury debt management be so conducted 
as to avoid the inflationary increase in 
liquidity resulting from a _p: ve short- 
ening and monetization of the debt, which 
is the exact opposite of the policies now im- 
posed on the Treasury in consequence of the 
refusal of Congress to raise the interest rate 
ceiling on new bond issues. Last,- but cer- 
tainly not least among these major essen- 
tials, are wage practices designed to re- 
strain perpetual increases in production 
costs, and pricing policies that will enable 
passing on to consumers part of the bene- 
fits of rising producivity in the form of 
lower prices. In this fashion, we shall not 
only be fortifying our prospects for sus- 
tained economic expansion at home, but 
shall also be enhancing our competitive 
ability in world markets. 

In our international economic policies, 
too, we shall need to take cognizance of the 
changed situation regarding our balance of 
payments. To some extent, our exports are 
still curtailed by trade restrictions, includ- 
ing the remaining special barriers against 
shipments from the dollar area. With the 
improvement of Western European ex- 
change reserves, such restrictions can no 
longer be justified, and we should certainly 
press vigorously for. their removal. 

At the same time, we shall have to be on 

guard against the pressures already building 
up to erect greater trade barriers here at 
home. In view of the rising tide of imports, 
it is not surprising that many American 
companies are urging greater protection from 
foreign competition, and some of the labor 
unions are also demonstrating a greater in- 
clination toward protectionism. However, if 
we in the United States try to cope with for- 
eign competition by quotas, higher tariffs, 
informal arrangements, and other restrictive 
practices, we shall not only be raising the 
cost of goods to the consumer but shall be 
encouraging a renewed trend toward trade 
restraints on a worldwide scale; on balance, 
this will do us considerably more harm than 
good.. 
Finally, it is essential that we reappraise 
our policies of Government loans and grants 
for foreign countries. In the light of our 
current balance of payments, ambitious 
plans for increased foreign aid are un- 
realistic; likewise, the time has come to re- 
examine our governmental policies with re- 
spect to encouraging private investment 
abroad. Increased investments add to the 
strain on the balance of payments at the 
time the transfers are being made; more- 
over, if the investment consists of establish- 
ing productive facilities abroad, it poses the 
prospect of further inroads being made upon 
our already meager export surplus once these 
facilities come into production. 

Unfortunately, there are few signs as yet 
that we are giving these problems the atten- 
tion they deserve. Having enjoyed a com- 
fortable foreign trade position for a great 
meny years, it is perhaps understandable 
that we are reluctant to adapt ourselves to 
a less favorable environment. The discipline 
of the balance of payments may have to be- 
come much more stringent before we agree 
to accept the implications of the current 
state of affairs in the world economy. 





The Challenge of Pornography 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the sale 
of pornography in the United States has 
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become a half billion dollar annual busi- 
ness; a frightening business which 
threatens the very moral fiber of our 
society. 

Apathy is our greatest enemy. ‘Too 
often we Americans tend to ignore the 
sordid, hoping that with time the situa- 
tion will correct itself. Once the Ameri- 
can people are aroused, they have a 
reputation for tackling and completing 
even the most difficult tasks. But the 
basic problem is convincing the public 
that a threat actually does exist. . 

We must open our eyes to the exist- 
ence of this problem. But even more, we 
must resolve to extinguish the insidious 
danger it presents to our society, par- 
ticularly to our youth. If we are honest 
with ourselves, we must admit that 
many Americans are either openly or 
inadvertently contributing to the con- 
tinuance of this dangerous cancer. 
Simply by our toleration ‘of this sraut, 
we unwittingly aid its growth. We can- 
not afford to be bystanders, but must 
join in the crusade to eradicate this 
offensive material. 

The Reverend James H. Burns, di- 
rector of the department of pastoral 
services and social relations of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches, ef- 
fectively pictured the complacency of the 
American people with regard to. this 
vital issue in a recent radio.address. By 
including his remarks in the Recorp, I 
hope in some small way to help jar our 
country into launching an effective pro- 


gram to eliminate this filth from our . 


mails and our newsstands. 

Reverend Burns’ remarks follow: 

This I know: Pursuit of material things, 
indulgence in filthy things, and hatefulness 
cause us to lose goodness and holiness from 
our lives. 

In the Gospel according to Dr. Luke, in the 
second chapter the last 11 verses, he tells 
the wonderful story about Jesus, Joseph and 
Mary visiting the temple in Jerusalem during 
the Feast of the Passover. He tells us they 
were accustomed to going to the temple each 
year. This is evidence Mary was a very pious 
person because women were not required to 
attend the feast. Children were not re- 
quired—-only when a boy became 13 years 
of age was he expected to attend the religious 
feasts. 

Many children in Sunday school. have 
worried about part of this story. Because 
the boy, Jesus, 12 years of age was left be- 
hind in a big city. His mother and father 
(Joseph and Mary) went away and left him 
it seems and children have worried about 
this. Actually, the family, the friends and 
neighbors of Joseph and Mary from Nazareth 
stayed perhaps 2 days of the feast and started 
home. as was their custom. Many people 
stayed through only the first 2 days of the 
feast. Today when we have a celebration 
of an anni there is always a high 
point such as the anniversary banquet. Al- 


though, the celebration may last a week or 


more, now as then, some come only for the 


the north gate of the city 
the rest of the week. How 
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was a counting of noses that Joseph and 
Mary discovered Jesus was not there. They 
had somehow lost him. They immediately 
checked among their relatives and friends. 
He wasn’t there. It was nighttime so noth- 
ing could be done until the next day. Then 
they retraced their steps the way they had 
come. They went to the places where they 
had stopped. They went to the houses of 
neighbors and friends along the way, and 
asked, “Have you seen Jesus—have you seen 
Jesus?” and they didn’t find him. They 
returned to Jerusalem and that was the end 
of the second day. The next morning they 
went to the temple, to the church, and they 
said, “Have you seen Jesus—is Jesus here?” 
and he was there. He was among the doctors 
and the teachers. He was listening to them 
and asking them questions and they were 
amazed at his understanding and his an- 
swers. 

Children sometimes ask questions, but 
they don’t want answers. They ask a hun- 
dred questions and wait for no answers. At 
other times children ask penetrating ques- 
tions. They ask them in such a way the 
adult answers with more wisdom and more 
information and more knowledge than he 
knew he had. Some teachers have this won- 
derful skill. Instead of asking questions 
which show up how stupid we are, they ask 
questions which bring out of the student in- 
formation and knowledge he was unaware 
he had learned. 

Jesus was asking these questions and as 
we ask our friends, our relatives, our ac- 
quaintances, and other people if they have 
seen Jesus, we need to ask questions in this 
very same way. 

They were a little surprised and even a 
little annoyed to find Him in the temple and 
He said: “Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?” This is to say: 
“Wouldn’t you know I would be in the 
church?” They didn’t understand what He 
was saying, but He grew in wisdom and in 
stature and in favor with God and man, 

How like Joseph and Mary most of us are. 
We go along life’s way. We are with our 
friends doing many of the same things they 
are doing. Our friends and relatives and we 
are busy with life’s business. It is only at 
a time when our family is together, suddenly 
we realize goodness and beauty and holiness 
are gone. They have gone from our family. 
Something has been lost. We don’t know 
when we lost it—even as Joseph and Mary 
didn’t know when they lost Jesus. We have 
lost Jesus from our lives when goodness, 
beauty, and holiness have departed. We 
should do as Joseph and Mary. We should 
search for Him among our teachers, our 
friends, our relatives, our neighbors. And 
even as they said, “Have you seen Jesus?” 
we need to ask our relatives and friends, 
“How do you have, how do you find, how do 
you hold in your lives goodness and beauty 
and holiness?” All too often they won’t be 
able to tell us. We need then to do as. J.seph 
and Mary, retrace our steps along life’s path- 
way, the way we have come, and see if we 
can find where we lost Him. Along the way 
we will say: “Where did we lose Jesus? Have 
you seen Him?” We will hunt for His good- 
ness and beauty and holiness. We may not 
find Him along that path. Finally, we will 
go back to the church. We will find Him 


. there. Not that every person in the church 


is good or beautiful or holy in his behavior, 
but God in Christ Jesus, His spirit is in the 


‘church. We will be, most of us, so much 


like Joseph and Mary we, too, will be sur- 
prised when we find Him. We locked for 
Him in the church and we will be surprised 
to find Also, we will be a little 
Him there, His spirit 
will say to us: “But wouldn’t you know you 
the church.” We won't 
fully understand, but a8 we attend his spirit 
are 
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But the question comes early: “Just how 
do ‘we lose Jesus with His goodness, and 
beauty, and holimess from our lives?” ‘There 
are three major categories: 

First, through our anxieties. The sociolo- 
gists and psychologists tell us this is the age 
of anxiety. More people of all ages, of all 
nations, of all walks of life are more anxious 
in this generation than any time in the his- 
tory of the word. We became so burdened 
with anxiety, we are overwhelmed with what 
someone has called, C.D.T.’s—not D.T.’s. 
We are all familiar with the condition an 
alcoholic may attain called delirium tremens. 
C.D.T.’s are something else. 

We can be overwhelmed with the cares, 
the difficulties and the troubles of everyday 
life, of every hour of it. Jesus told of the 
widow who lost a coin and searched for it. 
He told a story about the lost sheep and the 
shepherd leaving the 99 to search for the 1 
sheep. He told a story of the lost son and 
his being found (the Prodigal Son). Ac- 
tually, our C.D.T.’s, our anxieties so over- 
whelm us we get: busy searching for the 
coin—the money whether it is lost or not. 
We just don’t happen to have it. We-are so 
busy searching for it we forget to hunt for 
the lost sheep. C.D.T.'’s overwhelm us and 
we lose Jesus from our lives. 

Next, there is guilt. All of us feel guilty. 
We feel guilty because of the things we do 
which we ought not to have done and be- 
eause of things we should have done which 
we have left undone. But, also, we feel 
guilty because of things which go on in our 
society over which we seem to have little 
personal control. In the program heard an 
hour ago the description of “Pornography, 
the Business of Evil,” the very fact that such 
a business in such dimensions can exist in 
our country, in our State and in our cities 
constitutes a burden of guilt for all of us. 
We know in our hearts, if we all did our part 
such a filthy business would be stopped in- 
stantly. We know full well this business is 
doing untold harm to the lives of both young 
people and adults. Since we have not driven 
this filthy business—out of business—we all 
feel partly responsible; that is, a little guilty. 
Some of us actually, personally make use of 
the evil materials supplied by the smut mer- 
chants. In our hearts, we know we have 
sinned and in us somewhere are feelings of 
guilt. The more we allow indulgence in 
filthy things or indulge in filthy things our- 
selves, the more certain we are to lose good- 
ness, beauty, and holiness from our lives. 
Through sin and guilt we lose Jesus. We 
may have lost Him without knowing it. 
Forgiveness found through repentance and 
restoration is the one certain way to find 
Jesus again. 

Next, there is hatefulness. Sometimes nice 
peopie are hateful. We ail know that we 
have hateful thoughts about ourselves and 
about other people. It was Tallulah Bank- 
head, the famous actress, who was quoted 
as saying from time to time: “I never wear 
a shoulder strap bag.” 


interfere with the chip on my shoulder.” 
We need to examine ourselves and see 
whether we aré growing wings on our 
shoulders or perhaps, without our knowing 
have grown chips on our shoulders 
and we have lost Jesus. Without our know- 
ing it 
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find His spirit there, then we retrace our 
lives; study our lives, see what has hap-~- 
pened. At what point did we lose Him? 
Where did we get involved in some evil, 
dirty thing in which we knew we should 
not be involved? Where have we let our- 
selves be unnecessarily anxious and con- 
cerned about material things? Where have 
we let ourselves be hateful when there was 
no need to be hateful? 

If we cannot find Him along the path as 
we retrace our way, then let us go back to 
the church and we will find Him there. 
In spite of our surprise He will be there 
waiting for us. This I know, pursuit of 
material things, indugence in filthy deeds, 
and hatefulness can make us lose goodness, 
and holiness from our lives. But if we find 
Him we, as He, can grow in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man. 





Report by Congressman William H. Avery 
to the Ist Congressional District of 
Kansas on the 86th Congress 
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HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, following 
my usual custom, I am submitting a re- 
port to the ist Congressional District 
on the Ist session of the 86th Congress. 
In a report of this nature it is only pos- 
sible to present the accomplishments of 
the session and workload of the office in 
brief outline form. 

This was the longest session of the 
House of Representatives since 1789 ex- 
cept 1940 and the war years, including 
the first session on Labor Day in 17 years. 
More than 25,000 pages were used in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD to cover business 
transacted. Almost 14,000 bills and 
measures were introduced. \ 

Regarding my congressional and com- 
mittee activity, the following is a brief 
statistical summary: 

One hundred percent voting attend- 
ance record. 

Answered 88 of 89 quorum calls for 
98.8 percent record. 

Attended 75 sessions of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee for a 99 
percent record. 

Five hundred and thirty-seven bills 
referred to and/or considered by Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Attended all meetings of the Small 
Business Committee. 

One huhdred. percent. attendance as 
Private Calendar Committee ranking 
minority member. 

Introduced amendment to limit Com- 
modity Credit loans to any one farmer 
to $50,000. Avery proposal adopted on 
floor of the House by a rollicall vote. 

Studied 250 private bills as member of 


. Private Calendar Committee. 


One of two Congressmen selected to 
appear on: special panel at National 
Watershed 


Congress. 
Heldover 100 conferences with officials 
in Government agencies on cases for 
constituents. 
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To give you some idea of our office 
operation, for the period of January 4 
to October 1, 1959: 

Received 6,960 first-class letters from 
district for am-average of 30: per working 
day. 

In total received and answered 17,800 
pieces of mail. 

Mailed out 40,220 pieces of mail, of 
which 23,950 was first-class mail. 

Processed cases with VA for veterans 
from every county in district. 

Handled over 600 matters dealing with 
Agriculture Department. 

Five hundred and forty-five individ- 
uals visited the office in Washington. 

Received 100 newspapers per week 
from district, 15 per week from. else- 
where. 

Assisted in many types of cases for 
constituents, such as, immigration, Coast 
Guard, patents and trademarks, small 
business, civil service, Bureau of Em- 
ployees Compensation, passports, and 
problems of servicemen. 

One of the most significant activities 
of your office in Washington was the 
inaugural of the “Week in Washington” 
special nonpartisan educational project 
for college juniors to see government 
firsthand. The following schools par- 
ticipated: Kansas University, Kansas 
State University, Washburn University, 
St. Benedict’s College, and Mt. St 
Scholastica College. 

The schools select. the students with 
only two requirements—they must. be 
residents of Kansas and in the top half 
of their class. The schools are in- 
structed the political background of the 
applicants is not to be considered in the 
selection. 

Upon notification of the student 
selected, a work project is assigned by 
this office. The project is an actual job 
which is for the work routine of the office 
and in the public interest. The job re~ 
quires several hours each day for a period 
of no less than 1 month. For example, 
one of the projects. was a public opinion 
poll and research survey on Federal 
issues. In consideration for this work 
the student is retained on the payroll for 
a sum not to exceed $150. The money 
received is applied by the student to his 
travel expenses. The student is respon- 
sible for all expenses. 

While in Washington the students 
visit Congress, committee hearings; both 
national committees, and historic sites. 
Appointments were arranged with mem- 
bers of both political parties—each stu- 
dent prepared three questions and asked 
each person these questions. In general, 


_it is our desire to have the students at- 


tempt to obtain as concise a picture as 
possible of Government and politics at 
the national level, 

To date four students have partici- 
pated in the project. There are only 
four other such programs in existence 
on Capitol Hill, 

The following is a brief. summary of 
the appropriations. and Federal activity 
for our district: 

Flood control projects, $21,137,025. 
Military construction, $2,584,000. 
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Repair and construction of Féderal 
buildings, $881,700. 

Equipment improvements and repairs 
to post office facilities, $574,447. 

Turning to the topic of legislative ac- 
tivity during this session, I am submit- 
ting for your information and interest a 
listing of my vote on major legislative 
actions before the House. An attempt 
has been made to make the listing as 
complete as possible. In the event you 
should desire additional information re- 
garding any particular vote or legisla- 
tion, I will be most happy to attempt to 
furnish such. The listing includes voice 
votes as well as recorded votes. 

First. Introduced and urged passage 
of amendment to limit commodity credit 
loans to $50,000. Avery proposal adopt- 
ed by rollcall vote. During debate in 
the House your Congressman stated it 
was never the intention of Congress to 
subsidize corporation farms. Yet with- 
out some limitation the Agriculture Sec- 
retary is powerless to refuse to grant 
support loans to any producer who 
planted within his acreage allotment. 
Under this practice some loans have ex- 
ceeded $1 million. 

Second. Voted-for the Landrum-Grif- 
fin labor-management reform bill, is 
now public law.. This is one of the high- 
lights of the session. Senator McC.Let- 
LAN’s investigations of racketeering and 
corrupt practices in certain labor unions 
had clearly shown the, need for some 
kind of strong corrective legislation to 
protect the rights of individual workers. 

Third. Supported resolution opposing 
seating of Communist Chinese regime in 
the United Nations, resolution passed by 
House. 

Fourth. Supported ‘continuing the 
Federal highway programs by. means of 
a 1-cent-a-gallon gasoline tax increase 
to avoid deficit spending, became public 
law. Under the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem there are 803 miles authorized in 
Kansas, with some $20 million allocated 
for Kansas.. To fail to extend the pro- 
gram on a sound fiscal basis could have 
resulted in economic detriment to our 
State. 

Fifth. Voted for bill to promote in- 
creased research for finding new indus- 
trial uses for farm products, passed 
House, pending in Senate. Your Con- 
gressman testified before Agricuiture 
Committee in support of this measure 
stating: 

Agriculture must speed up its research ef- 
forts in developing more uses for farm com- 
modities. The bill would not create any new 
so-called Government*® agency. It calls for 
the Secretary ofAgriculture to utilize the 
land-grant colleges. Such an approach 
would permit the facilities at Kansas State 
to be used. 


Sixth. Voted against a greatly ex- 
panded Federal aid to airports program 
on basis of fiscal responsibility. Pro- 
gram was extended at present rate. 

Seventh. Voted for veterans’ pension 
Plan, enacted as public law. 

Eighth. Supported the President’s 
veto of two public works appropriation 
bills objectionable because of the inclu- 
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sion of unbudgeted projects costing 
more than $800 million. The second 
veto was overridden. 

Ninth. Voted for bill to deny pass- 
ports to persons furthering interna- 
tional communism and whose presence 

Tenth. Voted against increasing ap- 
propriations by $500 million above ad- 
ministration request for Federal water 
pollution control, passed House, pending 
in Senate. ; 

Eleventh. Voted for extension of Pub- 
lic Law 480 to enable us to exchange our 
agricultural surplus for foreign curren- 
cies and make food available to hungry 
people at home and abroad, is now pub- 
lic law. 

Twelfth. Supported the President’s 
request to raise interest rates on Govern- 
ment savings bonds. Also supported his 
request for authority to raise interest 
rate on long-term Government bonds. 
Congress refused to vote the latter re- 
quest, increase of interest rates on sav- 
ings bonds now public law. 

Thirteenth. Voted to extend the law 
permitting. adoption of eligible foreign 
orphans,. enacted as public law. 

Fourteenth. Voted to exempt bona 
fide news programs from law requiring 
radio and TV stations to give equal time 
to all political candidates, is now public 
law. Presented testimony in support of 
bill. 

Fifteenth. Supported President’s veto 
of bill to give Administrator of REA 
authority to approve or disapprove loans 
without concurrence of Secretary of 
Agriculture, veto sustained. 

Sixteenth. Voted for health benefits 
program for Federal employees, is now 
public law. 

Seventeenth. Supported extension of 
corporate liquor, cigarette, and- auto- 
mobile excise tax rates, is now public 
law. 

Eighteenth. Voted to extend the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission for 2 
years, passed Congress, is now public 


Ww. 
Nineteenth. Supported the President’s 
request for funds forthe mutual security 


program, or foreign aid, is now public. 


law. 

Twentieth. Voted for the third hous- 
ing bill satisfactory to the President af- 
ter voting ‘against two previous vetoed 
measures loaded with excessive spending 
programs, third bill enacted as public 
law. 

Twenty-first. Voted for statehood for 
Hawaii, is now public law. 

Twenty-second. Supported legislation 
to strengthen authority of Post Office 
Department to curb use of mails for dis- 
tribution of obscene or fraudulent mat- 
ter, passed, House, pending in Senate. 

Twenty-third. Voted for extension of 
law granting assistance to schools in 
areas affected by Federal activities, en- 
acted as public law. 

Twenty-fourth. Supported increase in 
benefits under Railroad Retirement Act, 
is now public law.. 

Twenty-fifth. Supported added au- 
thority to Ii Business Administration 
to make loans, is now public law. 
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Twenty-sixth. Supported bill to ex- 
tend Bankhead-Jones Act authorizing 
refinancing of loans on family-size 
farms, enacted as public law. 

During the recess, I will be in the dis- 
trict. While your office in Washington 
will be open to take care of your inquir- 
abroad would endanger American se- 
curity, is now public law. 
ies, we will also have an office in the Ho- 
tel Jayhawk in Topeka. I will attempt 
to be there in person as much as possible. 
However, I intend to travel extensively 
throughout the district and as a result 
will not be in the office at all times. I 
feel it is important to travel extensively 
in every county in the district to see as 
many people as possible, to renew ac- 
quaintances, and to discuss problems. 
My schedule now calls for about a speech 
a day in every county until mid-De- 
cember. 

Please contact me at any time if you 
feel “Your Office in Washington” can be 
of assistance. Also, I would enjoy hear- 
ing from you at any time regarding leg- 
islative matters which are of interest to 
you. Your views and comments are im- 
portant. Knowing what you think will 
better enable me to represent you effec- 
tively in Congress. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


- Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
/ Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
Monday, September 14, 1959, there ap- 
peared on the front page of the New 
York Times an article by John D. Morris, 
implemented by a number of tables re- 
cording the votes of Members of the 
Senate. 

This article provoked considerable dis- 
cussion on the floor of the Senate and a 
number of mistakes were set forth with 
reference to how Members actually voted 
on certain matters and how they were 
recorded according to the article on page 
C-24 of the New York Times issue. 

I am sure that not only the New York 
Times but its very excellent staff regrets 
these errors and’is anxious that they be 
corrected. Accordingly they have been 
corrected in the New York Times, and I 
ask unanimous consent that this cor- 
rected article be made a part of my 
remarks for the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue VoTiInc Recorp or SENATORS 

Following is a table listing the detailed 

‘record of the 12 most significant votes in the 
Senate in the list session of the 86th Con- 
gress just ended. This tabulation corrects a 
partly erroneous table that appeared in the 
New York Times on Monday. All Senators 
are recorded; 
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Symbols: PF—Paired for; PA—Paired against; Blank indicates not recorded 
{Members may pair with others, usually absent, to cancel each other out and not affect the result. See below for explanation.of numbered issues} 


Senator, party, and State 


A1xen (Republican, Vermont)_.... Siahunshitncotaiasiogl 
ALLott (Republican, Colorado) 

ANDERSON (Democrat, New Mexico) 

BaArRtLett (Democrat, Alaska) 

BEALL (Republican, Maryland) 

P ENNET? (Republican, Utah) 

Brace (Democrat, Nevada) 

BripGEs (Republican, New Hampshire) 

Bus (Republican, Connecticut) 

ButLer (Republican, Maryland) 


Byrrp (Democrat, West Virginia) _. 
€ ae (Rep ek nena 
‘APEHART a a). 
CARLSON (Republican Kansas 
Carrot (Democrat, Colorado) 
Case (Republican, New Jersey) 
Cass (Republican, South Dakota) 
Cuavez (Democrat, New Mexico) 
Cuurca (Democrat, Idaho) 
CLaRK (Democrat, Pennsylvania) 
Cooper (Republican, Kentucky) 
Coron (Republican, New Hampshire) 
Cortis (Republican, Nebraska) 
DmrseEw (Republican, Minois) z 
Dopp (Democrat, Connecticut) ..............- ai 
Dove.as (Democrat, Hlinois) 
DworsHak (Republican, Idaho) 
EastLanp (Democrat, Mississippi) -.. 
ELLENDER (Democrat, Louisiana) - 
ENGLE (Democrat, California) _...... Nay--.. 
Ervin (Democrat, North Carolina) ei 2  @ ’ ei | Nay--... 
Fono (Republican, Hawaii)! 
F REAR (Democrat, Delaware) 

F uLpricut (Democrst, Arkansas) --...........- 

GOLDWATER (Republican, Arizona 

Gore (Democrat, Tennessee) Nay- Nay-...- 

Green (Democrat, Rhode Island) a 

GeRveENING (Democrat, Alaska) Nay- y : Nay--.- 

Hart (Democrat, Michigan) F y re sg Nay-..-. 
HIARTKE (Democrat, Indiana) Nay. y y Y Nay.-.- 
HAYDEN (Democrat, Arizona vay. ‘ Nay...- 
HeNNINGS (Democrat, Missouri) , Nay-...-. 
HICKENLOOPER (Republican, lowa) Nay- lay aa 

Hitt (Democrat, Alabama) vay - a Fi Nay 

HOLLAND (Democrat, Florida) ‘ Y es f 

Hruska (Republican, Nebraska) -..- 

Humpurevy (Democrat, Minnesota) .- 

Jackson (Democrat, Washington) 

Javirs (Republican, New York) 

Jounson (Democrat, Texas) 

Jounston (Democrat, South Carolina) 

JORDAN (Democrat, North Carolina) 

KEATING (Republican, New York) 

KEFAUVER (Democrat, Tennessee) 

KENNEDY (Democrat, Massachusetts) 

kK eRR (Democrat, Oklahoma) 

K UCHEL (Republican, California) 

LANGER (Republican, North Dakota) 

Lavucue (Democrat, Ohio) 

LonG (Democrat, Hawaii) i 

LonG (Democrat, Louisiana) , 

MAGNUSON (Democrat, Washington) ---- 

MANSFIELD (Democrat, Montana) -.. 

Martin (Republican, Iowa) 

McCartuy (Democrat, Minnesota) 

McCLELLAN (Democrat, Arkansas) 

McGee (Democrat, Wyoming) 

McNamara (Democrat, Michigan) 

Monroney (Democrat, Oklahoma) 

MorsE (Democrat, Oregon) 

Morton (Republican, Kentucky) 

Moss (Democrat, U 

Munpt (Republican, South Dakota) 

Murray (Democrat, Montana) 

Musxkre (Democrat, Maine) 

NEUBERGER (Democrat, Oregon) 

©’Manoney (Democrat, Wyoming) 

Pastors (Democrat, Rhode Island) 

PrRovtTy Cigpehiiem, Vermont)... 

Proxmire (Democrat, Wisconsin) - 

RANDOLPH (Democrat, West Virgini 

ROBERTSON (Democrat, Virginia) 

RussEi_ (Democrat, Georgia) 

SALTONSTALL ( Republican Massachusetts) 

SCHGEPPEL (Republican, Kansas).._....._.. as 

Seort (Republican, Pennsylvania) 

SMATHERS ere, Fi 

, 


Smirn (Republican, Maine) 
SpaRKMAN (Democrat, Alabama) 
Srennis (Democrat, Mississippi) 
SYMINGTON M 
TALMADGE ( 

‘THURMOND 

Wier 

WiruaMs 








See footnotes on following page. 
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1 Sworn in Aug. 24, 1959. 


1. Senate rules. Jan. 12, 1959. Douglas (Democrat, Illinois) amendment to 
enable a majority of the Senate membership (50 Senators) to limit: debate 15 days 
after 16 Senators file a closure motion. Rejected: Yea, 28; nay, 67. Democrats: 


Yea, 20; nay, 43. Republicans: Yea, 8; nay, 24., 


2. Airport construction. Feb. 6, 1959, Passage of Ist Senate bill. Passed: Yea, 
63; nay, 22. Democrats: Yea, 51; nay, 5. Republicans: Yea, 12; nay, 17. 

3. Hawaii statehood, Mar, 11, 1959. Passage of bill. Passed: Yea, 76; nay, 15. 
Democrats: Yea, 46; nay, 14, Republicans: Yea, 30; nay, 1. 
areas. Mar. 23, 1959. Passage of bill. Passed: Yea, 49; nay, 46. 
Democrats; Yea, 45; nay, 16. Republicans: Yea, 4; nay, 30. 

5. Labor reform. Apr. 22, 1959. McClellan (Democrat, Arkansas) amendment 
to add to the bill a new section providing a bill of rights with criminal penalties to 
protect union members against unfair actions by their unions. Agreed to: Yea, 47; 
Republicans: Yea, 32; nay, 2. 

Apr. 28, 1959. Johnson (Democrat, 
Texas) motion to pass the bill over the President’s veto (36 vote required). 


4. Depi 


nay, 46. Democrats: Yea, 15; nay, 44. 
6. Rural Electrification Administration. 


Yea, 64; nay, 29. Democrats: Yea, 58; nay, 1. 


Republicans: Yea, 6; nay, 28. 
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7. Nomination of Lewis L. Strauss. June 19, 1959. Rejected: Yea, 46; nay, 49. 


Yea, 3; nay, 28 


nay, 24. 
majority required). 


11. Housing (2d bill). 
(34 majority required). 


Passed: 


Accomplishments for Alaska in the Ist *® come to Washington are men who are 


Session of the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr.- President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment which I have prepared on the ac- 
complishments of the Ist session of the 
86th Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

As the ist session of the 86th Congress 
comes to an end, I would like to review, for 
the benefit of my constituents, some of its 
accomplishments. 

This has been an historic session. It has 
been a long session and, despite disappoint- 
ments resulting mainly from the use of the 
Presidential veto to cancel out programs 
which were for the public good, on the whole 
@ productive session of great accomplish- 
ment. 

The ist session of the 86th Congress holds 
for Alaskans a very special interest, for it is 
the first session in history in which my fellow 
citizens in the 49th State have had voting 
representation in the Congress. It is the 
first session in which Alaska has had repre- 
sentation in the Senate. ; 

Alaska became a State on January 3, 1959. 
The session of Congress which began 4 days 
later, and which is now ending, has fulfilled 
substantially Alaskans’ hopes for the achieve- 
ment which could be realized under state- 
hood. 

We have not reached every goal we set 
ourselves. We have not solved in 81% months 
all of Alaska’s problems which could be 
solved by legislation; but the experience of 
Alaska in this first session of Congress after 
statehood has been a happy one. The ac- 
complishments have been so numerous and 
so substantial that even those of us who have 
worked most closely with the Alaska legisla- 
tion which has been considered in this Con- 
— are suprised when we look over the 

st. 

The report which I am about to make is a 
personal one. It will be my review of what 
has occurred in this 1st session of the 86th 
Congress which I feel will be of interest to 
Alaskans. But I want to emphasize that the 
resuits which have been achieved have not 
been gained by the efforts of any one man. 
They are instead the achievements of a hard 
working, a dedicated, and—most important 
of all—a united delegation. 

Alaskans have been fortunate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in this first Congress in which they 
have had voting representation, in that the 
two Senators and the Representative elected 


politically, personally, ahd temperamentally 
in a position to work together. There is 
nothing so effective as a united team, and 
Alaska has had one. I have never seen men 
work more devotedly and more intelligently 
than have my colleagues, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alaska, Bos BARTLETT, 
and our State’s Member in the other body, 
RALPH Rivers, in laboring in this gession of 
Congress for laws which would be good for 
their fellow Alaskans. 

I would like to pay tribute too to the 
leadership of the Senate for its broad and 
sympathetic understanding of the many 
needs of a new State. Both the senior Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. BartTLetr] and I have 
had daily testimony to the desire of the ma- 
jority leader, of the assistant majority 
leader, of the chairmen of the committees, 
and others to see that Alaska gets off to a 
good start as a State. . 

The combination. of a united team from 
Alaska, working with leadership of the same 
party, has proved to be unbeatable. 

Alaska had many problems when its citi- 
zens started down the statehood path at the 
opening of this session of Congress. It has 
not sO many now. Here is the story of 
what has been achieved. 


ALASKA OMNIBUS ACT" 


This legislation, which has become Public 
Law 86-70, is of major importance to Alaska. 
It was enacted for the purpose of insuring 
effective transition of Alaska from a Territory 
to a State. Its provisions include: 

1. Transitional grants of Federal funds 
to the State, authorized to be appropriated 
over the next 5 years in a total amount of 
$28,500,000. An appropriation of $10,500,000, 
representing the transitional grant author- 
ized for the 1960 fiscal year was included in 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act for 
1960 (Public Law 86-213); 

2. Provisions for transfers of Federal 
functions and property no longer needed for 
those functions to the State government; 

3. Amendment of numerous Federal 
grant-in-aid statutes to authorize Alaska 
participation as a State, on an equal basis 
with the other States; 


4. Amendment of many other acts to con- . 
‘form with Alaska’s status as a State. 


Two of this act’s provisions which are*of 
special interest to Alaskans have to do with 
transfer to the State of the Federal airports 
at Anchorage and Pairbanks (with mearis 
provided for extension of their runways to 
accommodate jet aircraft) and inclusion of 
Alaska in the major programs of the Federal 
Aid Highway Act on a basis of full equality 
starting July 1, 1960. It is also provided in 
the Alaska Omnibus Act that the State will 
take over administration of fish and wildlife 
resources January 1, 1960. 

ALASKA OIL AND GAS LEASE ACREAGE INCREASE 

The Congress H.R. 6940, a bill 
which, had it not been vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, would have increased permissible 
acreage holdings of oil and gas land from 
the present limitation of 300,000 acres under 
option and lease to a total of 600,000 acres 
for each individual owner. I was a co- 


Democrats: Yea, 15; nay, 47. 
8. Wheat. June 22, 1959. Johnson (Democrat, Texas) motion to accept the House 
version. Agreed to: Yea, 44; nay, 40. Democrats: Yea, 41; nay, 12, Republicans: 


Republicans: Yea, 31; nay, 2. 


9. Foreign aid authorization. ar’ 1959. Aiken (Republican, Vermont) motion 
on a parliamentary point of order t 

Fund to be financed by Treasury borrowing rather than annual appropriations. 
Rejected; Yea, 42; nay, 48. Democrats: Yea, 35; nay, 24. Republicans: Yea, 7; 


at would have allowed the Development Loan 


10. Housing. Aug. 12, 1959. Passage of the bill over the President’s veto (% 
Failed to pass: Yea, 55; nay, 40. Democrats: Yea, 53; nay, 10. 
Republicans: Yea, 2; nay, 30. 
Sept. 4, 1959. 
Failed to pass: Yea, 58; nay, 36. 
nay,9. Republicans: Yea, 6; nay, 27. 

12. Publie works appropriation. 
President’s veto (3% majority required). 
Yea, 60; nay, 2. Republicans: Yea, 12; nay, 21. 


Passage of the bill over the President’s veto 
Democrats: Yea, 52; 


Sept. 10, 1959. Passage of the bill over the 
Passed: Yea, 72; nay, 23. Democrats: 


sponsor of a Senate bill with identical pro- 
visions, . 

The action of the President in vetoing this 
bill undoubtedly gives to the Alaska delega- 
tion in Congress the distinction of having 
introduced legislation which failed of final 
enactment due to the most shocking and 
completely unjustified veto of all the many 
vetoes ever exercised by the administration. 
Except as a political gesture, there is no ex- 
planation for the action of the President, nor 
of the Interior Department, in recommend- 
ing the veto. Means will be sought to achieve 
the goals of H.R. 6940 in the second session. 


ALASKA COAL LEASE ACREAGE LIMITATION 
INCREASE 


The Alaska delegation introduced, and ob- 
tained passage of H.R. 6939, which will give 
Alaska equality with the other States with 
respect to limitations on acreage which may 
be held under lease by individuals on public 
lands containing coal deposits. The law 
(Public Law 86-252) will now permit lessees 
in Alaska, as in other States, to hold a total 
acreage of 10,240 acres, with the possibility 
of obtaining, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, an additional 5,120 
acres. The law represents an increase of a 
possible 12,800 acres which may be held by 
individual coal operators over the previous 
total allowed of 2,560 acres. The prior legis- 
lation, which was unduly discriminatory to 
Alaskan lessees, was repealed by this law. 
I am proud to have been a cosponscr of this 
constructive change. 


ALASKA OIL AND GAS LAND SELECTION EXTENSION 


This important law (Public Law 86-173), 
of which I was a cosponsor, amends the 
Alaska Statehood Act to allow the State an 
additional 5 years within which it may select, 
as part of the entitlement of approximately 
103 million acres under statehood, Federal 
latid which has been placed under oil and 
gas leases. Under provisions of the State- 
hood Act, the State was limited in its selec- 
tion of leased lands to those lands which 
were under lease at the time of enactment of 
that act. 

FEDERAL AIRPORT ASSISTANCE 


The importance to Alaska of air transpor- 
tation and the fact that airport needs will 
not be met adequately by legislation enacted 
early in this session extending provisions of 
the Federal Airport Aid Act for an additional 
2 years was recognized by the Congress by 
the enactment of Publie Law 86-295, which 
authorizes the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tor to allocate discretionary funds to Alaska 
and Hawaii for the improvement of airports. 

Under the present law, as extended by 
Public Law 86—-72, 25 percent of funds au- 
thorized are placed in a discretionary fund 
which the administrator may allocate to the 
participating States on the basis of priori- 
ties of need for special assistance for par- 
ticular projects. Alaska and Hawaii were not 
authorized to participate in allocations of 
the discretionary fund under the general air- 
port aid legislation. This law, which I co- 
sponsored, will permit discretionary alloca- 
tions to them, 

I should mention that I consider the ac- 
tion which the Congress has taken in this 
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matter to be but a first step toward full 
equality for Alaska, which by every right 
should participate in airport aid programs 
to the same extent as the older States. 
PORTY-NINE STAR FLAG 
Public Law 86-18, enacted from a bill of 
which I was a cosponsor, authorized the 
Architect of the Capitol to present to the 
State of Alaska the official flag with 49 stars 
first flown over the west front of the Capitol 
on the Fourth of July, 1959. The flag will 
be duly presented to the Alaska congres- 
sional delegation by the Architect of the 
Capitol for transfer to Governor Egan. 
RECLAMATION INVESTIGATIONS 
” I cosponsored also S, 1514, which passed 
the Senate, which would remove an existing 
limitation of $250,000 on the amount of 
money which may be spent annually by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in raaking investiga- 
tions of water resource development projects, 
including hydroelectric projects, in the State 
of Alaska. Action in the House of Represent- 
atives is hoped for in the 2d session of the 
86th Congress next year. 
WATER RESOURCES STUDY COMMISSION 


Another bill which has passed the Senate 
would authorize establishment of a special 
study commission to investigate and report 
on land and water resources of the State of 
Alaska. The Commission would be com- 
posed of 14 members, appointed by the Pres- 
ident, and would be required to report its 
findings within 7 years after appointment. 
I am a cosponsor of 8.2628, so providing. We 
hope for action on it in the House next year. 

FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR HIGHWAYS 


This important legislation (Public Law 86- 
342} provides for increases in excise taxes 
earmarked for the highway trust fund which 
finances coastruction of Federal aid high- 
ways and the Interstate Highway System. 
Included in provisions of the law is a section 
which authorizes the Secretary of Commerce 
to study the need for extending the Inter- 
state Highway System to ihclude mileage in 
Alaska and Hawaii. Under existing iegisia- 
tion, neither of the new States obtains Fed- 
eral assistance for construction of roads un- 
der the interstate highway program. 
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The highway finance law also provides for 
use of emergency relief funds for repair or 
reconstruction of forest highways, forest de- 
velopment roads and trails, park roads and 
trails, and Indian reservation roads, whether 
or not they are part of a Federal aid highway 
system. 

FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK DIRECTORS 


8. 2517, which passed the Senate, provides 
for election of two additional directors of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board district which 
includes Alaska and Hawaii. By increasing 
the number of. district directors from 11 to 
13,the two new States can be represented on 
the Board, without reduction in membership 
of older States. 

ALASKA MAIL SERVICE 


S. 1849, which I introduced for myself and 
Senator BARTLETT, would improve mail serv- 
ice for the Aleutian Islands by providing that 
mail boats serving the area would be required 
to be based in Alaska, and would not allow 
them to make stops at other than Alaska 
ports. This restriction on the mail boat run 
for the Aleutians would insure provision of 
more efficient service for the localities served 
by the powerboat operator to whom contracts 
for mail service are granted by the Post Office 
Department. The bill passed the Senate 
August 3. 

WATER CARRIER REGULATION 


8S. 1507, which was introduced by the chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee by request, would provide for reg- 
ulation, by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, of water carriers operating within the 
State of Alaska and coastal water carriers 
operating between Alaska and other United 
States ports. No action was taken on it in 
this session. 

ALASKA RAILROAD REGULATION 

S. 1508, which provides for regulation of 
the Alaska Railroad by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, was reported with amend- 
ments by the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and no further action 
has been taken on it. 

INCORPORATION OF THE ALASKA RAILROAD 

S. 2514 would repeal existing legislation 
governing operation of the Alaska Railroad, 
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and would provide for a new form of man- 
agement. Under provisions of the bill the 
Alaska Railroad would function as a govern- 
ment corporation. No action has yet been 
taken on this bill, of which I am a cosponsor, 
GRANDFATHER RIGHTS , 
The Senate has passed S. 1509, which au- 
thorizes certain “grandfather rights” for mo- 
tor and inland water air carriers in Alaska 
which come under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as of the 
time of passage of the Statehood Act. Ac- 
tion is awaited on this bill in the House. 
ALASKA RAIL AND HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
The Congress passed, and the President 
signed into law, Public Law 86-178, which 
will extend the life of the Alaska Rail and 
Highway Commission. The law was changed 
to provide that at least one member of the 
Commission must be a resident of Alaska. 
The Commission is required to make a final 
report by June 1, 1961, on the cost of con- 
structing rail and highway facilities along 
routes determined most feasible and bene- 
ficial by the Commission. An appropriation 
for the Commission of $200,000 was included 
in the Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act for 1959 (Public Law 86-30). 
TRANSPORTATION VIA CANADIAN VESSELS 
Public Law 86-126 reenacts previous. legis- 
lation authorizing for another year the trans- 
portation of passengers and cargo by Cana- 
dian vessels to ports in southeastern Alaska. 
OTHER TRANSPORTATION MEASURES 
S. 2451 would require common carriers 
serving Alaska to establish through routes 
and joint rates. No action was taken on 
it. Similarly, no action was taken on S. 2452, 
which would permit—as contrasted to re- 
quire—common carriers serving Alaska to-.es- 
tablish through routes and joint rates. 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The gains which we were able to make in 
this session of Congress in obtaining appro- 
priations needed to carry forward Federal 
development projects in Alaska can best be 
understood, I think, by reference to a brief 
table which I have prepared: 


Appropriations requested for Federal Government programs of importance to Alaska 








Public works (H.R. 7509; veteed; not overridden) _..... G5 


(See Budget presentation to Senate Appropriations Cem- 
mittee for additional requests for which no appropria- 
tion approved.) 


Publis works (H.R. 9105; veto overridden, Public Law 
86-254). 


Supplemental, 1960 (H.R. 7978; Public Law 86-213)...... 


Departmients of Labor; and Health, Education, and 
elfare (H.R. 6769, Public Law 36-158), 


meee ewww mewn ne neeenee 





By the administration: Nothing for 
any item. 
By the Alaska delegation in Congress: 





Rampart Canyon (investigation)............. $100,000 
Dillingham Harbor. 406, 000 
Naknek River. _... 21, 000 
Seldovia Harbor... 816, 000 


Arctic Health Research Center_............. 
Fire presuppression Bureau of Land 


program, 

Management, Department of Interior..... 000 
Arctic Health Research Center_............. 226, 500 
Water pollution control program............ 45, 000, 000 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (for Consumer 

Price Index studies in Alaska) _............ 75, 000 





Appropriated 

Rampart Canyon (examination and survey). $50, 000 
Dillingham Harbor. ..................-..--. 406, 009 
Naknek Miver tans... coos itid be ele 21, 000 
Seldovia Harbor ' (channel work)........_.. 245, 000 
Same as appropriated in H.R. 7509, each item 

reGrieet Dy 2a percent.....2-2 = Sacer 
Senate appropriation (omitted in conference) _ 100, 009 
Fire presuppression program, Bureau of Land 

M ement, Department of Interior..... 250, 000 
Arctic Health Research Center.............. ..--.-.---- 
Water pollution control program __.......... 45, 600, 000 
Bureau of Labor Statistics- (for Consumer 

Price Index studies in Alaska)... ......... 100, 000 





1 Eligible for selection under a lump-sum appropriation for small authorized projects. 


This summary of action on appropriation 
measures does not include appropriations for 
Federal programs in Alaska which are con- 
tained in other appropriation measures, but 
for which the Alaska delegation made no 
special request. Such appropriations for 
programs in Alaska are contained in the Ap- 
propriation Act for the Department. of In- 
terior, for the Department. of Defense, and 
in the military construction appropriations 
bill, as well as in the appropriations for all 
other Federal departments and agencies 
Peg work of the Government in 


GRADE A FRESH MILK 


In addition to this salutary congressional 
action on requests for appropriations needed 
for Alaska, Senator BartLert and I were suc- 
cessful in obtaining action in the Senate 
which has resulted in the issuance of a di- 
rective by the Secretary of Defense requiring 
the purchase of fresh grade A milk from 
Alaskan dairymen for consumption by mili- 
tary personnel stationed in our State. In 
testifying before the Senate tions 
Committee, we brought attention to the fact 
that in Alaska servicemen were being served 
Teconstituted grade C milk despite the local 


availability of fresh grade A milk. The re- 
port of the Senate committee included a 
statement directing the Department of De- 
fense to serve fresh, grade A milk to service- 
men stationed in all the States, including 
Alaska, unless an undue disparity should 
exist between local prices for fresh milk as 
compared with other milk products. This 
directive of the committee was ed 
by a colloquy on the floor of the Senate at 
‘the time that body acted on the appropria- 
tion measure. Senator Cuavez, chairman of 
the Department of Defense Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee, emphasized 


> 
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that the committee “feels that, even if it 
costs, a little more money, the soldier * * * 
should be given grade A milk. did not 
want any B, C, or D milk given to the 
personnel if it were possible to get grade A 
milk.” 

The various measures which I have 
scribed up to this point consist for the most 
part of bills which have gone all the way, or 
through the legislative 


bills which I introduced, either for myself or 
as a cosponsor, which are still awaiting ac- 
tion in Senate committees in the 2d session 
of the 86th Congress, which will convene 
next January. 
HOMESTEADERS 

One of the most important of these, in my 
estimation, is S. 1670, my bill to enable 
homesteaders on the Kenai Peninsula and 
elsewhere in Alaska to obtain oil and gas 
rights as wejl as surface rights to lands they 
have homesteaded. These homesteaders 
have in effect been deprived of mineral 
rights which otherwise would have been 
theirs by the happenstance that oil was dis- 
covered on the Kenai Peninsula in July of 
1957, bringing into play a statute which re- 
serves oil and gas rights on homesteads to 
the Federal Government. The homesteaders 
who would be given relief by the terms of 
my bill are those who already have valid ex- 
isting rights at the time of the oil discovery. 
I regret to report that S. 1670 has been op- 
posed by the Secretary of the Interior, de- 
spite what many interpreted as a pledge by 
him to seek remedial legislation. My bill, 
still in committee, will have hearings on the 
Kenai Peninsula in Alaska this fall. 


ALASKA HIGHWAY PAVING 


bills which I have sponsored in the 
field of transportation, one would authorize 
negotiations with Canada looking toward 
paving of the Alaska highway at joint ex- 
pense. This bill, S. 1125, was introduced by 
the junior Senator from Oregon, Senator 
Nevsercer, whose interest In Alaska has been 
deep and abiding. 
FERRIES, APPROACH ROADS 
S. 2661 would amiend existing Federal high- 
way aid legislation to provide for Federal 
assistance in the construction of approach 
roads to public or privately owned ferries in 
Alaska (as well as any other States having 
a similar meed). There are sections of my 
State—southeastern Alaska primarily—where. 
the ruggedness of the terrain is such that 
highways cannot be built, or cannot be built 
except at excessive cost. The ferries which 
in that circumstance provide the only feasi- 
ble way for automobiles to be moved are 
deserving of Federal assistance, I contend, 
to the same extent as are roadways. The 
ferries in such locations are in essence “‘float- 
ing highways” connecting links of standard 
roadway. 
CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDIES FOR FERRIES 
Another related measure, S. 1956, would 


? 


EXEMPTION FROM INSPECTION 
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Similarly, S. 1957 would authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to make incentive pay- 
ments to producers of tin. 
DISPOSAL OF PUBLIC LAND 
S. 1411 would amend an. act of August 
1, 1956, to provide for the disposal of public 
lands within highway, télephone, and pipe- 
line withdrawals in Alaska by clarifying the 
words “restored lands” as used in the act, 
as including certain lands at Big Delta and 
Tok Junction, 
WITHDRAWALS OF PUBLIC LAND 


8, 2587 would extendgto all public land 
withdrawals proposals of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. the provision of law now applicable 
to_land withdrawals for defense purposes 
which would require a specific act of Con- 
gress for the withdrawal of lands in areas in 
excess of 5,000 acres for use for any Federal 


purpose. 
SALMON 


8. 502 would prohibit the importation of 
salmon taken on the high seas by nationals 
of any country that permits fishing for sal- 
mon by gill nets in areas inhabited by large 
quantities of immature North American sal- 
mon, 

COST OF LIVING ALLOWANCES 


8. 176 would authorize payment of cost of 
living allowances for employees of the Fed- 
eral Government assigned to Alaska in 
amounts exceeding the present limit of 25 
percent of the basic rate of compensation. 
My objective is that the allowance paid 
should reflect the actual added cost of living 
and not be arbitrarily limited. 

LEAVE BENEFITS 


8S. 973 would permit officers and employees 
of the Federal Government to accumulate 
@ maximum of 45 days annual leave rather 
than .the 30 days now tted. This 
would reestablish the leave privileges in ef- 
fect prior to the achievement of statehood. 


VETERANS 


S. 2201 would provide for reestablishment 
of authorization available to the Veterans’ 
Administration prior to the achievement of 
statehood under which the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator could arrange for hospitalization 
of veterans with non-service-connected dis- 
abilities by contracting with privalte hos- 
Pitals in Alaska. 

‘TRANSFER OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 

In my capacity as chairman of the Donable 
Property Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, I am 
especially interested in studying the effects 
of existing surplus property legislation on 
the State of Alaska. In order to meet ap- 
parent needs of the State, I have introduced 
S. 2442, a reenactment of legislation pre- 
viously in effect, under which the Federal 
Government was authorized to transfer sur- 
plus property to Alaska, without reference to 
other restrictions of present law which limit 
such transfers (as donations) to activities 
organized for purposes of education, public 
health, and civil defense. . 

During the adjournment period the Don- 
able Property Subcommittee, under my di- 
rection, will make a special study of the dis- 
position of surplus property in Alaska with 
a view to obtaining early and favorable ac- 
tion on this bill at the next session of Con- 


gress. 
EXPORT RAIL RATES 
8S. 1673 would authorize the General Serv- 


regulatory bodies in the Federal courts. 
purpose of the bill is to allow GSA, without 
reference to the Department of Justice, to 
appeal adverse decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which are considered 
to be adverse to the interests of Alaska. 
Such a decision was rendered in a case in 
which export rates were sought from the 
transcontinental railroads on shipments des- 
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tined for Alaska. Low export rates such as 
are denied Alaska shippers are enjoyed on 
rail movements of cargo destined ultimately 
for foreign and Hawaii destinations. The 
provisions of 8S. 1673 would also extend to 
other types of regulatory action affecting 
the GSA. : 
JUDICIARY 


S. 2705 would provide for the appointment 
of an additional Federal district judge for 
Alaska, the one judge specified by the State- 
hood Act being deemed inadequate to handle 
Federal cases in that extensive jurisdiction. 

Many bills of interest to Alaskans, either 
because the citizens of my State would like 
to see them enacted, or fear they will be, 
have been introduced by other Senators. I 
would like to discuss a few of these briefly. 


ARCTIC WILDLIFE RANGE 


One bill which was introduced at this 
session of Congress was opposed by me when 
it was the subject of a hearing before the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. This bill, S. 1899, would estab- 
lish an Arctic Wildlife Range in Alaska. It 
would, if enacted, result in the withdrawal 
of some 9 million acres from northeastern 
Alaska to be used as a wildlife refuge. There 
has been no action on this bill. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL 


§. 2042, which Senator Monroney intro- 
duced, and which was reported by the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
would authorize the Postmaster General to 
negotiate contracts with air carriers for the 
transportation of mail of classes other than 
air mail. This would greatly improve mail 
service to Alaska from the other States. 

ALASKA COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


In the House of Representatives, a bill has 
been introduced to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to dispose of the Alaska Commu- 
nications System by negotiation. No action 
has been taken on H.R. 4879. 


BRANDED GOODS 


The Alaska delegation has gone to con- 
Siderable lengths to persuade the Secretary 
of Defense that procurement officers of the 
Department in Alaska should procure 
branded goods from Alaska suppliers. The 
problem was solved by a combination of the 
effect of passage of the Statehood Act and 
a passage of the Defense Department 

ropriation Act for 1960. The latter car- 
ries a provision which has been regularly in- 
cluded in it for many years which prohibits 
payment of transportation costs of items to 
be sold at commissarigs in the United States. 
Alaska was not, formerly, considered to be a 
part of the United States; hence the prohibi- 
tion did not apply. With this act now 
signed by the President, Alaska suppliers will 
be in the same position as those in other 
States. Under prior authorizations the De- 
Tense Department bought branded goods in 
other States and paid the cost of transporta- 
tior® to Alaska, thus undercutting Alaska 
merchants. 

MAJOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. President, my presentation to this 
point has concerned itself with actions taken 
by this Congress on bilis of particular and 
specific interest to Alaskans. As citizens of 
the Nation, Alaskans also participate in the 
benefits of all general legislation for the 
people of the United States. In some re~- 
spects the Congress was frustrated in this 
session in its attempts to legislate for the 
people of the United States and to meet the 
needs of this growing Nation. The frustra- 
tion came from the use of the veto by the 
Executive. Vetoes struck down, and set at 
naught, many piecer of badly needed legis- 
lation. 

The remedy, in a democracy, lies at the 
polls. After 1960, with a President from 
the Democratic Party occupying the White 
House, we can resume that progress on 
housing, airport construction, public power, 
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navigation improvement and developmental 
programs generally which has been the hall- 
mark of Democratic administrations. 

“Some progress, despite to “no new starts” 
philosophy and practice by the Republican 
administration, was made through major leg- 
islation enacted at this session. 

HOUSING 

After two attempts at passage of housing 
legislation which met with Presidential 
vetoes, the Congress finally passed a third 
housing bill which extends and amends basic 
housing legislation and meets immediate 
needs of the housing program. 

Of particular interest to Alaska is an 
amendment to section 214 of the National 
Housing Act, which authorizes the FHA to 
insure mortgages on housing in Alaska, 
Guam, and Hawaii in amounts up to 50 
percent higher than is authorized elsewhere. 
The 1959 amendment will allow the admin- 

istration to apply the 50 percent additional 

allowance to mortgages insured in maximum 
amounts as determined under other pro- 
visions of the National Housing Act which 
permit upward adjustments of insurable 
mortgage amounts required in high-cost 
areas. 

Another of the many amendments en- 
acted by the new law is section 413 which 
will authorize the use of 20 percent of cap- 
ital grants for urban renewal to be applied 
to the redevelopment of nonresidential areas 
for nonresidential purposes where local pub- 
lic agencies determine that such redevelop- 
ment is necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of the community. 

I was a cosponsor of the first housing bill 
introduced at this session of Congress, which 
contained far more liberal measures with 
respect to Federal assistance to States for 
housing programs than the bill which has 
now become law as Public Law 86-372. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Hawaii was admitted as the 50th State 
under provisions of Public Law 86-3. I am 
proud to have been a cosponsor of this leg- 
islation which has brought full membership 
in the family of States to the last organized 
territory of the United States? 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM 


Congress acted to safeguard the rights 
of ucion members and the public against 
unfair and unethical practices of labor 
unions and management. Public Law 86-257 
has yet to prove its efficacy and fairness 
in practice. 


AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION 


The program under which the States re- 
ceive Federal assistance for construction and 
improvement of airports was extended for 
an additional 2 years. Alaska continues to 
receive funds allocated on the same basis, 
with the same matching requirements, as 
applied to her as a territory. Alaska's share 
for the 1960 and 1961 fiscal years will be 
$1,350,000 from the funds to be allogated 
under the regular matching programs, in 
addition to such other funds as may be made 
available to Alaska from the discretionary 
fund in which the State will share under 
terms of the special bill enacted upon in- 
troduction by the Alaska Senators. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 

The GI Assistance Act of 1959 (S. 1138), 
of which I was a cosponSor, would extend 
the GI bill of rights for Federal assistance 
for education, vocational rehabilitation, 
and for house and farm loans to post- 
Keoran war veterans. This bill passed the 
Senate July 21. It awaits House action. 

A new veterans’ pension bill which makes 
mumerous changes in pension rates for vet- 
erans and depeadents of veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities was enacted as 
Public Law 86-211. 
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YOUTH CONSERVATION 


S.812 would establish a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps to provide an opportunity for 
healthful training and employment for 
young men in connection with carrying out 
planned conservation programs. This bill, 
of which I am a cosponsor, passed the Sen- 
ate August 13. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


Ancther bill of which I am a cosponsor, S. 
722, would provice Federal assistance for 
areas of the United States in which there is 
@ substantial amount.of unemployment. it 
passed the Senate March 28. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


Public Law 86-382 provides for a federally 
administered program of health insurance 
for Federal Government employees. The law 
authorizes payroll deductions and an equal 
contribution by the Federal Government to 
the cost of approved health insurance pro- 
grams. I am proud to be a cosponsor of re- 
lated legislation, which has not yet passed, 
to extend the same health insurance benefits 
to retired Government employees.- That bill 
is S. 2575. 

MUTUAL SECURITY 

An extension, with amendments, of basic 
mutual security legislation was enacted in 
the form of Public Law 86-14€, carrying with 
it an authorization for funds for assistance 
to other countries. 

As you know, I led an attempt to amend 
the legislation to require the Internationa! 
Cooperation Administration, which admin- 
isters the program, to submit firm budgets 
for expenditures of funds it requests from 
Congress. The Gruening amendment to the 
authorization legislation was not adopied. 
However, I am gratified that the mutual se- 
curity appropriation law, enacted in the clos- 
ing hours .of the session, contains a pro- 
vision similar to the one I earlier recom- 
mended. Under the amendment, the ICA 
will be required to report to the Congress 
any deviations from justification data sub- 
mitted by the agency to obtain appropri- 
ations from Congress. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT 


This legislation (Public Law 86-24S) pro- 
vides authorization for construction of Fed- 
eral public buildings by the General Services 
Administration. It is expected, under pro- 
cedures established by this law, that it will 
be possible for the Government to construct 
Federal buildings authorized by previous 
legislation (but for which funds were never 
provided) at Anchorage, Juneau, and Seward 
in Alaska. 

FLUORSPAR INDUSTRY 


Senate Resolution 162, of which I was a 
cosponsor, requires the Tariff Commission to 
make a special study of the effects of fluor- 
spar imports on the domestic fluorspar in- 
dustry with a view toward determining 
whether import restrictions should be ap- 
plied in the interests of protection of the 
domestic industry. Fluorspar is one of 
Alaska’s mineral resources. 

LEAD AND ZINC INDUSTRY 


Senate Resolution 163, which I also co- 
sponsored, requires the Tariff Commission 
to make a study of the effects of lead and 
zinc imports on the domestic industry, with 
a view to determining whether import re- 
strictions should be appliec for its protection. 

INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 

Public Law 86-121, co-sponsored by me, au- 
thorizes the Surgeon General of the US. 
Public Health Service to construct sanitation 
facilities for Indian homes, communities and 
lands. It applies to Alaska villages. 

OTHER ENACTMENTS 
The first session also enacted a crash pro- 


gram to attack cancer, heart disease and 
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other killing and crippling diseases. It ex- 
tended the Civil Rights Commission, liberal. 
ized railroad retirement and passed com- 
prehensive legislation to attack the problem 
of water pollution. 

This Congress cut more than $1,850 million 
from President Eisenhower’s appropriation 
requests, effectively refuting by action the 
accusation so often made that it consisted 
mainly of irresponsible spenders. Congress 
not only took the President at his word in 
his repeated calls for fiscal integrity and the 
balanced budget; it went Khim one better and 
spent considerably less than he had re- 
quested. To the credit of the Congress, let it 
be recorded also that the sums voted for 
public works, internal development and the 
strengthening of our national economy were 
above his requests. The economies were 
taken elsewhere. 


THE SECOND HALF 


The 86th Congress finds itself at what in 
a football game would be called half time. 
Ahead of us in the second session, when 
more touchdowns will be made, I am con- 
fident that, with the same attention to busi- 
ness and devotion to the interests of all the 
people, we can in 1960 write another proud 
chapter in American history. 





The Democratic Web of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, President Eisenhower recently 
defined inflation as being—“when you 
take a market basket full of money to the 
grocery store and bring back your pock- 
etbook filled with groceries.” 


The distinguished Democratic chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee [Mr. Cannon] had this to say 
about the impact of the Democratic-con- 
trolled 86th Congress on inflation: 

We cannot escape the responsibility for the 
situation as we find it today. Congress spent 
the money and increased the national debt 
and brought on the inflation. The respon- 
sibility is right here on this floor. We can- 
not offer an alibi. We cannot pass the 
buck. * * * Congress did it and let no one 
try to make the people back home believe any 
different. * * * this Congress has doubled 
the cost of breakfast, doubled the cost of 
school clothing. * * * Co has in- 
creased the cost of living, of every family in 
the district of every Member of this House. 

Bear in mind the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee was 
talking about a Congress in which the 
Democratic Party has a majority of 283 
to 153 in the House and a majority of 65 
to 35 in the Senate—a margin in each 
House of almost 2 Democrats for every 


-1 Republican. 


Regrettably these remarks are appli- 
cable not only to the 86th Congress. Mr. 
CanNnon’s remarks are equally applicable 
to previous Democratic-controlled Con- 
gresses such as the 85th and 84th Con- 
gresses, the 82d and 81st Congresses, the 
Democratic-controlled Congresses from 
the 79th through the 73d Congress. 
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In the last 27 years the Democratic 
Party has had control of the Congress 
in 23 years and has approved deficit 
spending budgets or deficiency appro- 
priations resulting in deficits in 20 of 
those years. The average annual deficit 
in those 20 years of Democratic deficits 
was $13.5 billion. 

Fiscal year 1951 was the only year in 
the last 27 years in which a budgetary 
surplus occurred while the Congress and 
the Executive were under the exclusive 
control of the Democratic Party. We 
will all recall that this unusual Demo- 
cratic surplus happened under revenue 
circumstances of the highest individual, 
corporate, and excess profits tax rates 
in our: Nation’s history and while our 
defense spending for the Korean war was 
mired in bureaucratic indecision after 5 
years of Truman neglect of our Nation’s 
military preparedness. 

The other 2 fiscal years, 1956 and 1957, 
in which budgetary surpluses occurred 
while a Democratic-controlled Congress 
was in power, carr in almost exclusive 
measure be attributed to the diligent en- 
deavors of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to place our Federal Government on 
@ pay-as-you-go basis. It should also 
be remembered that these surpluses 
were realized after economic growth had 


been stimulated by a $7.5 billion tax re- - 


duction program accomplished by the 
Republican administration and the Re- 
publican 83d Congress when a budget 
surplus was at hand. 

Since the last Republican Congress in 
1953-54, we have had 5 years of Demo- 


cratic legislative control. The record © 


documents the inmeseapable conclusion 
that without the Republican adminis- 
tration and the Republicam minority in 
Congress to serve as.a bulwark for the 
protection of our Nation’s fiscal and 
monetary integrity, the American people 
would today be caught in a web of dis- 
astrous inflation spun by the Democratic 
Party. The Democratic Party has used 
its control of the Congress in the past 5 
years to try to return this Nation to the 
discredited spending practices of the 
voter-repudiated Democratic fair deal. 
The Democratic Party in seeking to un- 
dermine the budget-balancing endeav- 


“ors of the Republican administration 


has kept our Nation from making the 
progress we otherwise would have made 
in bringing ue our Nation’s. fiscal 


spent too little and on the monetary 
side we have inflated not enough. 
Either these advocates of spend more 
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purchasing power of the citizen’s dollar 
is not seriously heeded by most thinking 


people. Unfortunately in recent weeks 


responsible House Members in positions 
of Democratic leadership have begun to 
parrot the left wing lime of budget 
buffoonery. Our Natior’s economic 
strength demands that inflation and its 
causes be effectively dealt with by all 
thoughtful citizens regardless of party. 

It is only in this way that we can curb 
inflation, foster meaningful economic 
growth for our Nation, and preserve the 
vitality of our free-enterprise system. 

Mr. Speaker, in the remainder of my 
remarks I would like to restate briefly 
the recent. criticism of the administra- 
tion’s monetary and fiscal policies, ex- 
amine into the validity of that criticism, 
review the fiscal accomplishments of the 
Eisenhower administration, and then ex- 
amine inflation’s causes and its impact 
upon our economy. 

"In essence, the criticism is that the 
monetary policies of the administration 
ate inconsistent with its fiscal policies in 
that so-called tight money thwarts eco- 
nomic growth and that when inflation- 
ary deficit financing is added, the com- 
bination results in rising prices without 
achieving full employment. The charge 
is also made that the administration is 
responsible for deficit financing and 
loose fiscal policy. Now that we have 
stated the charge, let us examine the 
facts. Let us see what political party is 
responsible for loose fiscal policy—high 
aac “deficit spending, and mounting 

tt. 

For convenient reference I will at. this 
point in my remarks include as table 1 a 
summary of budget totals and public 
debt for the period 1933-59: 

Tashe 1.—Budget totals and public debt 
1933-59 


{In miliions of dollars} 





Budget | Surplus | Public 














receipts tures cit end of 
(-—) year 
idling 
2, O21 4,623 | “2,602 22, 539 
3; 064 6, 694 —3, 630 27, 053 
3, 730 6,521 |. —2, 791 28, 701 
4, 069 8, 493 —4, 425 33,779 
« 4,979 7, 756 2,777 36, 425 
5, 615 6,792 | —1,177 37, 165 
4, 996 | 8, 858 —3, 862 40, 440 
5, 144 9, 062 —3, 918 42, 968 
7, 103 13; 262 | —6; 15 48, 961 
12, 555 34,046 | —21,490 72, 422 
21, 987 79, 407 | —57, 420 136, 696 
43,635} 95,059 | —51,423 | 201,003 
44, 475 98, 416 — 53, 041 258, 682 
39, 771 60, 448 | —20,,676 269, 422 
39, 786 39, 032 +754 258, 286 
41, 488 33,069 +8, 419 252,202 
37, 696 39; 507 —1, 811 252, 770 
36, 495 39; 617 —3,,122 257, 357 
47, 568 44,058 | +3, 510 255, 222 
61, 301 65,.408 —4, 017 259, 105 
64,825 | 74,274 449 266, 071 
64, 655 67,772 —3, 117 271, 260 
sns| Seco | yhas| mas 
71,029 69, 433 th 596 | 270, 537 
69, 117 71, 936 —2, 819 276, 242 
68, 158 80; 699° | —12, 541 706, 841 
¢ in the public debt from year to 
the same as the budget surplus or 
reflects changes in the Treasury’s 
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Party in the 72d Congress and that ac- 
tions of the Democratic 73d Congress 
acted to increase the deficit in fiscal year 
1933. Similarly the Democratic 81st 
Congress by action on Truman requested 
deficiency appropriations was respon- 
sible for the final deficit figure of $1.8 
billion in 1949. On the other hand, the 
Republican Party and the Republican 
80th Congress deserve major credit for 
the economies instituted that led to the 
budgetary surplus of $754 million in 
fiscal year 1947. 

‘Turning now to the taxing side of the 
budget Iedger, we’ find that since the 
advent of the personal income tax in 
1913—approximately 47 years ago—the 
Democratis Party has controlled the 
Congress for 31 years and the. Republi- 
can Party for 16 years. In the 31 years 
of Democratic contro! our Nation had 20 
major Democratic tax increases. The 
Republican Party, on the other hand, in 
its 16 years of stewardship as the ma- 
jority party in Congress has enacted nine 
major Republican income tax decreases. 

The most noteworthy of these Repub- 
Tican tax decreases oceurred during the 
Republican 80th Congress, when an an- 
nual tax saving of $5 billion was given 
to the American people, and during the 
Republican. 83d Congress, when an an- 
nual tax reduction of $7.5 billion oc- 
curred, Without these Republican tax 
reductions made possible by Republican 
economy, the Democratic imposed tax 
burdens on our Nation’s economy by now 
might. well have snuffed out of existence 
our free enterprise system and brought 
on Government regimentation of our 
economic life. 

Democratic tax policy has tradition- 
ally been dedicated to broadening the 
tax base and inereasing the tax rates so 
that under the Democratic Party we 
have reached the point of taxation ac~- 
cording to inability to pay. 

Turning now to the expenditure side 
of the budget ledger, we find that a sue- 
cession. of record high Democratic tax 
increases was inadequate to finance even 
greater Democratic spending so that in 
the period of the New and Fair Peals the 
public debt was increased by approxi- 
mately $250 billion. With respect to 
spending, the Democratic Party’s record 
has. been characterized by promises of 
frugality and performances of profligacy. 

In connection with this review of the 
Democratic Party’s record of fiscal ex- 
travagance it is interesting to note that 
the distinguished majority leader of the 
House when he was a member of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
joined in signing supplemental views in 
the committee report. accompanying the 
revenue bill of 1932 to the House, in 
which he said: 

From. this brief statement [with reference 
to. the fiscal position of the Federal Govern- 
ment].it is unmistakably evident that we 
cannot afford to have an unbalanced budget 
for 3 consecutive years, and that the com- 
mittee is warranted in its position that the 
best interests of the country require that the 
budget for 1933 be balanced. 


I sincerely regret that the gentile- 
man’s party did not give more heed to 
this perceptive observation by their very 
able and patriotic colleague. After he 
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made that comment, Democratic ma- 
jorities in the Congress proceeded in 13 
successive years to approve budgetary 
deficits which were brought te a halt 
only in 1947 when a Republican Congress 
was in power. It should be noted that 
the largest budgetary surplus in the his- 
tory of our Nation was realized during 
the Republican 80th.Congress in 1948 in 
the amount of $8.4 billion. Budget ex- 
penditures which were reduced in the 
Republican 80th Congress began a Dem- 
ocratic rise in the 8lst Congress which 
was not reversed until the, Republican 
Party returned to contrel of the Con- 
gress in 1953. 

Examining further the record of more 
recent history we find the following with 
respect to budget expenditures: In the 
last Truman budget year the Demo- 
cratic Congress approved expenditures of 
$74.3 billion. Fiscal years 1954 and 1955 
were Eisenhower budget years in which 
the President had a Republican Con- 
gress to work with and we find a record 
of declining expenditures in each of 
those years in the amount of $67.8 bil- 
lion and $64.6 billion, respectively. With 
the advent of Democratic control of 
Congress in calendar year 1955, the Re- 
publican trend of declining Federal ex- 
penditures was reversed and budget ex- 
penditures again began to rise so that 
for the years indicated expenditures 
were: fiscal year 1956, $66.5 billion; 
fiscal year 1957, $69.4 billion; fiscal year 
1958, $71.9 billion; and fiscal year 1959, 
$80.7 billion. 

A portent of future spending levels is 
found in the pattern of new obligational 
authorizations enacted in preceding 
years. New obligational authority is an 
authorization enacted by the Congress 
prescribing obligations to be incurred by 
Federal agencies for the payment of 
money. As these advance spending au- 
thorization levels rise and also become 
current, they exert virtually unmanage- 
able upward pressures on expenditure 
lévels. As our review of the expenditure 
record has revealed that the Democratic 
Party is the party of the spenders, so 
does a review of the new obligational 
authority record reveal that the Demo- 
cratic Party is hopelessly committed to 
rising spending in future years. There 
follows a summary of new obligational 
authority voted by the Congress for the 
period 1952 through 1959: 


Amount 

Fiscal year: (dillions) 
tite cemmincsinresentnentiiaNaic iilsmaibinieieinn $91.4 
RE  clenicnminen diigo tna Riisteeention malice 60.3 
i iiinin ante cieeincenes eneiaiiinedetgliieetmaaiaibene 62.8 
SU cvs taihicd ininsth ts wilp tsi pale. cnie allateenedilie te chaes 57.1 
is oti ishintih cnedepitai capa plies lahahi a coe selinads 63.2 
inl nical cine sical icles 70.2 
a in cells as ca a ae 76.3 
BO kis nesttngets caealicks Maines patent Sethe tieits 81.4 


It is to be noted that the decline in 
future spending authorizations began in 

- 1953 when the Republican administra- 
tion and the Republican Congress took 
office in January 1953 and began to re- 
store order out of the fiscal chaos left 
_ by the Trumen-Democratic Party. Fis- 


cal year 1955 was the last. budget pre-- 


: 
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tions under & Democratic-controlled 
Congress aré directly attributable to the 
politically motivated conviction of the 
Democratic Party that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can spend the taxpayer’s dollar 
for governmental schemes beiter than 
the taxpayer can spend his money to pro- 
vide for his family’s living and educa- 
tional needs. This fact can be docu- 
mented by observing that in the 84th 
Congress the Democrats provided for 
nearly 200. new or increased spending 
programs largely imposing Federal-aid 
on the States. The 85th Congress and 
the ist session of the 86th Congress 
have produced similar records of usurpa- 
tion of authority by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the detriment of the functioning 
of our State and local governments and 
the pocketbooks and liberties of our citi~ 
zens. 

A further demonstration of the extrav- 
againt spending proclivities of the Demo- 
cratic Party is found in a review of some 
of the reckless spending bills introducec 
in the House and Senate by Democratic 
Members of the Congress in the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress. Only a 
partial list of 22 such bills introduced in 
the House has an estimated 5-year price 
tag of $152.3 billion. It should be re- 
membered that these “antitaxpayer” 
proposals are in addition to the regular 
spending levels that would be required 
by the so-called typical budget. This 
raises the somewhat rhetorical question, 
“In the light of this record how can it 
be sincerely contended that it is the ad- 
ministration that is responsible for the 
loose fiscal policies extant today in our 
Federal affairs?” 

The Democratic majority in the 86th 
Congress did not merely content itself 
with intrcducing spending bills. That 
Democratic majority worked desperately 
to bust the budget for 1960 and make 
more difficult budget balances in future 
years. Table 2 shows the expenditures 
that were avoided because of Presidential 
vetoes, bills defeated, and bills on which 
action was delayed. 


Table 2 
[In millions] 


Uitimate| Expendi- 
additional|ture effect 
author- | on 1960 
ized net | budget 














spending | 
BILLS DEFEATED 

8. 722, area redevelopment (1960- 

9S cease hitenkee tak dM ail iis $337 $10 
8. 12, grants to States for educa- 

Bg PREG RE RE 50 5 
8.J. Re-. 41, international medical 

Ot ac aid aii 50 10 
8, 812, Youth Conservation Corps. 37 25 
8. 1138, peacetime ex-serviceman’s 

readjustment benefits (1960-73) _- 3, 500 10 

PENDING IN CONFERENCE 

H.R. 3610, water pollution grants 

(based on Senate action) (10 

ND nnn iciipittcgtinandtsinlncain: 300 30 

la it ml 4,612 90 

BILLS VETOED BY PRESIDENT 
Housing programs in excess of 

those finally enacted.......... 531 

ON aia i ci 5, 143 110 


ee 
1 Passage of these bills would have added $110 millio 
to 1960 expenditures and considerably more in the cect 
few fiscal years. This would have produced a deficit of 
$15 million for 1960 rather than the $95 million surplus, 
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Unfortunately the Democratic budg- 
et-busters did succeed in adding addi- 
tional expenditures to the budget pro- 
posals of the President for fiscal year 
1960. The budget message for fiscal year 
1960 submitted to the Congress in Janu- 
ary 1959 called for an expenditure level 
of $77 billion; it is now estimated fiscal 
year 1960 expenditures will total $78.9 
billion. Table 3 presents a summary 
analysis of the net fiscal impact of leg- 
islative action on the budget in the ist 
session of the 86th Congress: 


Table 3 


The net fiscal impact of all congressional actions in 
the first session of this Congress upon the President's 
budget recommendations submitted for fiscal year 1960 
is as follows: 

1. Net expenditures ! for fiscal year 1960 were increased 
by $597 million. 

2. Net expenditures over a period of future years after 
fiscal year 1960 were increased an additional $11.5 billion. 

3. Pending legislation passed by one or both Houses 
of Congress and now awaiting further congressional 
action in January would cost in future fiscal years an 
additional several billion dollars beyond the President’s 
requests.? 














SUMMARY 
[In millions] 
Expend- | Expend- 
iture iture 
effect in jeffect over 
1960 Period , 
of years 
A. Acjual congressional reduc- 
tions in President’s requests. —$81 | .—$1, 033 
B. Inereases through “back door 
Gnanding” ..icéniacdossaatna +110 +231 
C, Other increases: ; 
1. In appropriation acts___- +25 +2, 233 
2. In new substantive leg- 
ilation. oc ccccheeonan +45 | +10, 125 
3. Nonapproval of revenue 
proposals..........-..- +498 +540 
Total effect of all con- 
gressional actions on 
President’s budget_- +597 | 3? 4-12, 006 
Deduct 1960 expenditure effect....|....-....- 597 
Increase after 1960..........-]-..--...-- 11, 499 





1 Spending required by congressional action over 

President’s requests, plus revenues requested by Presi- 
dent but not granted. 
_-2 These bills inclnde the following: Peacetime ex- 
servicemen’s readjustment benefits (S. 1138), Youth 
Conservation Corps (8. 812), international medical re- 
search (S.J. Res, 41), grants to States for educational 
television (8. 12), area redevelopment (S. 722), and water 
pollution (H.R. 3610). 

2 Of this amount $258 million is in loans repayable over 
8 period of years. 


Thus, it is apparent that the Demo- 
cratic budget-busters not only adversely 
affected the 1960 budget but they have 
made balanced budgets more difficult of 
attainment for years to come by enact- 
ing Government programs that Amer- 
ica’s taxpayers cannot afford. 

To demonstrate the implications of the 
spending actions of the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congresses under the Eisenhower 
administration, it can be pointed out 
that if the spending levels in the period 
1956-69 had been held to the 1955 budget 
level approved by the last Republican 
Congress, the citizens of our Nation 
would have saved $44.4 billion for an 
average of almost $9 billion per year. 

Mr. Speaker, despite unthinking con- 
tentions to the contrary, in evaluating 
responsibility for fiscal policy, it must be 
remembered that no expenditure can be 
made by the executive branch of the 
Government withoyt such expenditure 
first having been authorized by the Con- 
gress. Such an authorization may take 
the form of an appropriation, either 
current or permanent, or an authority 
to spend from debt receipts. Therefore, 
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it is clearly a basic truth under our form 
of government that the amount of ex- 
penditure in any year is determined by 
the action of the Congress. Jt is also 
clear that if we have spent. too much or 
been “fiscally loose,’ it is- the Congress 
that must accept the responsibility for 
the fact and the consequence. It serves 
no useful purpose to attempt to shift the 
blame to where it does not belong. 

The Democratic Party must assume 
sole responsibility for 93.4 percent of our 
national debt. In 1953 the debt stood at 
$266 billion. Under the present admin- 
istration, hamstrung in its endeavors to 
foster fiscal responsibility by three Dem- 
ocratic Congresses, the debt has risen 
approximately $19 billion. On June 30, 
1933, the. debt was $22.5 billion, which 
was $1.5 billion less than the $24 billion 
debt left by the Woodrow Wilson Demo- 
cratic administration. Therefore, the 
Democratic administrations of Wilson, 
Roosevelt, and Truman are responsible 
for the entire national debt incurred 
prior to 1953. That Democratic total’is 
$266 billion, or 94.3 percent of the total 
public indebtedness. The Democratic 
Party must also assume a pro rata share 
of the responsibility for the cost of main- 
taining that debt. Democratic responsi- 
bility for the debt. arises from that par- 
ty’s undeviating commitment to deficit 
financing and: governmental spending in 
excess of an expenditure level that can 
be sustained by our national resources. 

Mr. Speaker, this review of the fiscal 
facts of our Nation clearly shows that it 
is the Democratic Party that has led our, 


ties in providing fiscal leadership. The 
record has proved that the Republican 
Party when in control of Congress has 
slashed spending and given meaningful 
tax reduction to the American people 
within the framework of a. balanced 


/f 
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The following is a brief recitation of 
the fiscal problems irresponsibly left by 
the previous Democratic administration 


-when the Republican Party came to 


power in January of 1953: 

First; The Federal debt equaled 89 per- 
cent of our annual national income. 
Because of the stringent fiscal policies 
of the Republican administration and 
the prosperity that our Nation’ has ex- 
perienced under that administration, the 
national debt today equals 79 percent of 
the Nation’s annual national income. 

Second. The Democratic Party had 


approved budget deficits of almost $10 - 


billion in each of the fiscal years 1953 
and 1954. By instituting ‘Republican 
frugality the Democratic-proposed def- 
icit for 1954 was reduced by more than 
$6 billion. In addition to these Demo- 
eratic planned deficits, the outgoing 
Democratic administration had also left 
$80 billion in unpaid obligations that 
had to be met by the Republican admin- 
istration. : 

Third. The Democratic caused spiral 
of inflation had reduced the purchasing 
power of the dollar from 100 cents in 
1939 to 77 cents in 1945, and that pur-~ 
ar i ee eee 
1952. 

Straightening out the Truman-Demo- 
cratic messes of war in Korea, budget 
deficits, and runaway inflation were the 


most urgent matters for correction by 


the Republican administration and the 
Republican Congress in 1953. In deal- 
ing with these problems, the Republican 
Party did not overlook the need to foster 
economic growth. 


‘America’s progress under the leader- 
ship of. the Republican Party has been 
the greatest in the history of the world. 
Contrasting economic events of the past 
6 years with comparable data for the 
Truman era we find the following 
astounding accomplishments: 

First, Employment and family income: 
In 1959 the average number of gainfuliy 
employed stood at 65.3 million persons 

to 61 million in 1952. Aver- 

age annual family uicome after taxes 
which was $4,570 in 1952 increased 24 
t to an average level of $5,675 by 

1958. ‘The average family purchased 
12.5 percent more in goods and services 
in real terms in 1958 than in 1952. In 
the same period farm income per 
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ings has increased 12 percent over what 
it was in 1952. 

Fourth. Capital investment: Business 
capital expenditures for new plant and 
equipment averaged $21 billion a year 
during the 8 years of the Democratic 
administration and $35 billion during 
the 6 years of the present Republican 
administration. ‘These capital outlays 
increased 24.6 percent in 1958 over 1952. 

Fifth. Small business: A record total 
of 4.6 million business firms was reached 
in the second quarter of 1959. New busi- 
ness incorporations showed a remarkable 
growth in 1958 and 1959. The admin- 
istration has effectively worked to 
abolish Federal enterprises competing 
with private business. 

Sixth. Fiscal data: Federal taxes in 
terms of net budget receipts from ali 
sources amounted to 22.2 percent of na- 
tional income in 1952, as compared with 
18.8 percent in 1958. Budget expendi- 
tures in. fiscal year 1959 were 17.4 per- 
cent of gross national product, as com- 
pared with 19.3 percent in fiscal year 
1952.. The average relationship of budg- 
et expenditures to gross national prod- 
uct during the 8 calendar years of the 
last Democratic administration was 19.6 
percent. compared with a relationship of 
17.3 percent during the 6 calendar years 
of. the Eisenhower administration. The 
public debt per capita was $1,688 in De- 
cember 1952 as compared with $1,612 
in December 1958. 

A comparison of allocation of interest 
payments on the public debt Dy groups 
of recipients is set forth in table 4: 
Tarte 4.—E£stimated distribution of the in- 

terest on the public debt, calendar years 

1946, 1952, and 1958 


{In billions of dollars] 


1946 | 1952 | 1958 


Individuals: 
Savings bonds.................- $0.8 | $1.5) $1.4 
Other Federal securities. ....... «5 33 4 
Sie on ccinicen aseecsiniatia cei 13] 18 1.8 
Commercial banks... .............. 14) 13 1.6 
Mutual savings banks.............- ’ 2 2 
Insurance companies... _.........-.. 6 4 3 
Nonfinancial corporations... ........ yo .4 5 
State and local governments.......- 2 «2 4 
Miscellaneous investors............. -2 03 .4 
Federal Reserve banks. -........... Pe 4 .7 
Government investment accounts..| .7/| 1.2 1.5 


Total interest expenditures...| 5.0 | 61 7.4 


Addenda: Percent interest exnend- 


iture of national income. ......... 28) 21 2.0 


Mr. Speaker, this brief recitation of a 
few of the highlights of the economic 
accomplishments under the Republican 
Party clearly demonstrates public con- 
fidence in the policies and public ap- 
proval of the principles for which the 
Republican Party stands. These attain- 


‘ments are conclusive proof of the wisdom 


and foresight of Republican leadership. 
, Democratic deficit spend- 
ing and the inflation it creates are the 
gravest threat to the vitality of our free 
enterprise system. There can be no 
coexistence between inflation 

and economic 


Inflation is the most dangerous domes- 
tic economic problem confronting our 
Nation in our endeavors to keep fully de- 
fended against international commu- 
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nism. Inflation occurs when the total 
volume of money expenditures increases 
more rapidly than the supply of goods 
and services bought and sold. Man’s 
resistance to the limitation of his envi- 
ronment create the subjective ‘basis for 
inflationary pressures. Rising prices are 
merely the symptom and not the cause of 
inflation. While I dé not profess great 
learning in the science of economics, an 
empirical examination of present-day 
circumstances clearly points the finger of 
blame for inflation on the spending pro- 
clivities of government. For example, 
in the period from 1948—our low point 
achieved under the Republican 80th Con- 
gress—to 1957, Government purchases of 
goods and services rose more than 200 
percent, while private expenditures rose 
71 percent. 

The increase in Government spending 
was partly the result of rising prices, but 
even after making adjustment for this 
factor, real Government purchases rose 
by more than 100 percent. This Gov- 
ernment spending has caused the gov- 
ernments on the Federal, State, and local 
levels to take in government revenues 
one-third of the net national income 
which suggests that we are well on the 
road to socializing the income of the 
people. 

It is the inescapable conclusion that 
what policy the Government takes with 
respect to spending, taxing, and debt 
management will be a major factor in 
determining an inflationary or deflation- 
ary course of events. Therefore, one of 
the first lines of defense against infla- 
tion is to control the spending activities 
of the Congress—to discipline ourselves 
so as to avoid promises that cannot be 
kept and to abstain from overloading 
the economy. It is the Congress that 
must face up to the uncomfortable po- 
litical decisions that are demanded by 
the stern facts of life. ; 

Inflation has no constructive relation- 
ship to economic progress. Inflation is 
not a cause of national growth. Infla- 
tion perpetuates and aggravates the 
hardship and disaster that accompany 
the cycle of boom and bust. As Mr. Ray- 
mond Moley has recently described it, as 
quoted from page 52 of House Report 
No. 1148, 86th Congress: 

Inflation ‘is the prescription for bureau- 
cratic tyranny * * * thwarts the individ- 
ual’s means of self-help and personal security 
by withering his savings and the value of his 
income * * * transforms the normal trans- 
actions of business into speculative gambles, 


demagogs to make the processes of poli- 
tics and Government a compound of false 
promises, deceptions, hidden taxes, and 
worthiess benefits * * * rots the fabric of 
constitutional government. * * * The Na- 


Tt is by the restraint of inflation and 
by the creation of an economic environ- 
ment providing an incentive to save that 


omy today is that political pressure will dex by the 
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force the abandonment of credit restraint. 
The result would be an acceleration of price 
increases. 


Mr. Speaker, the high level of Gov- 
ernment spending approved and virtu- 
ally forced by the Congress is the strong- 
est evil nurturing inflation today. High 
levels of Government spending even with 
a balanced budget during a period of 
strong business activity are inflationary 
because a large part of such expenditures 
go for purposes that neither make more 
goods or services available nor add to 
productive capacity. Steps the Congress 
might take to return to individual con- 
trol any significant portion of the funds 
now used by the Federal Government 
would be steps in the right direction. 
Failing this; the combined pressures of 
taxation and personal debt upon dispos- 
able income will create irresistible de- 
mands for inflation and will reduce to 
a trickle savings, the lifeblood of pro- 
ductivity. While the easy availability of 
money for spending is not a sufficient 
cause of inflation, it is a necessary con- 
dition. Stabilization of our Nation's cost 
of living must be a primary aim of Fed- 
eral economic policy. 

Mr. Speaker, we have demonstrated 
that spending approved by the Demo- 
cratic Party during the periods of their 
control of the Congress and of the ad- 
ministration have created thé principal 
cause of inflation in the United States. 
The active money supply has been ex- 


-panded from $36 billion at the end of 


1939 to $138 billion at the end of 1958— 
an increase of 283 percent. We have 
noted that in the 13 years of a Demo- 
cratic administration in the period 1939— 
58 the purchasing power of the dollar 
dropped 48 cents. The average drop in 
the value of the dollar during the 8 
Truman Democratic years was more than 
3 cents per year. 

Table 5.sets forth the wholesale price 
index for the period 1932-58 to demon- 
pect the impact of inflation on the price 
level. 


TaBLe 5.—Wholesale price inder, 1932-58, all 
commodities 


(1947-49—100) 


An analysis of the wholesale price in- 
during which 
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price level increases occurred is set forth 
in table 6: 
TasLe 6—Wholesale price index 
(1947-49 — 100) 


Rise under Eisenhower 
160.6 percent gain over 13 years, 
“65.1 percent gain over 8 years. 
* 7.1 percent over 7 years, counting 1959. 


It will be noted that of the increase of 
77.4 points, 25.5 points occurred during 
the Roosevelt administration, 44 points 
occurred during the Truman adminis- 
tration, and 7.9 points occurred during 
the Eisenhower administration. It may 
be concluded from these tables that the 
Republican Party has not totally suc- 
ceeded in stopping inflation, but the in- 
flation would be considerably worse if 
the Democratic Party were returned to 
control of both the Executive and the 
Congress. It is also to be noted that 
during the period from 1953 through 
1955 when we had the beneficial effect 
of the Jepublican Party in control of. 
beth the Executive and the Congress, we 
had a sustained period of stability in the 
price level. 

Despite the relentless efforts of the 
Democratic Party to. build an “expend- 
ing economy” instead of an expanding 
economy, the Republican administration 
has succeeded in pursuing fiscal policies 
that have lent forces of stability to the 
price levels to mitigate at least in part 
the deficit fiscal policies approved by the 
Democratic controlled Congresses. 

Rising interest rates just like rising 
prices are symptoms of inflation. ~ There 
can be no question that the Democratic 
created budgetary deficits have put up- 
ward pressures on price levels and in- 
terest rates. 

_The record peacetime deficit of $12.5 
billion voted by the Congress for fiscal 
year 1959 has regenerated the fires of 
inflation as well as raised the level of the 


. Public indebtedness to a new record 


high. In approving this unprecedented 
Peacetime budget the Democratic Party 
claimed it was overcoming a recessionary 
trend in our economy, but it is signifi- 
cant to note that the upturn in the econ- 
omy occurred in April 1958—long before 
any of these spending programs took 
effect, But even if such spending had 
been necessary for fiscal year 1959, a 
point that I do not co: , the argu- 
ment of a recession cure be used 
with respect to the spending level in the 
1960 budget. And yet the Democratic 
Party in the Congress continued its 
Spending ways. As was pointed out’ 
earlier in my remarks, the Congress in-_ 
creased net expenditures in 1960 by 
almost $600 million over the 1960 budget 
and added $11.5 billion more spending 
for the years after fiscal 1960. 
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By substituting dollar politics f 

principle the Democratic Party 

gain the favor of the American 

even though it is at the expense of 
stability of our monetary structure. 

my distinguished committee chairman 
and colleague [Mr. Mriis] recently said 
with respect to the difficulty of control- 
ling appropriations in the face of in- 
creasing spending authorizations: 


through the process of appropriations to 
materially reduce those authorizations, 


The President. of the United States in 
ee 


By avoiding a deficit, it will help prevent 
further increases in the cost of living and 
Bee SRN ee Seer a en eee ee 
personal savings and incomes, 


In the first session. of the 86th Con- 
gress the Democratic Party voted to in- 
crease authorizations and to increase 
spending not only in fiscal year 1960 but 
in future years as well. I would also 
point out to my Democratic colleagues 
that you cannot consistently vote fo 
override Presidential vetoes of profligate 
spending bills and then turn around and 
criticize the administration for loose fis- 
cal policies. 

An example of confused Democratic 
fiscal and monetary inconsistency arose 
in the first session of the 86th Congress 
during the consideration of the Presi- 
dent’s request for legislation to facilitate 
economical ind efficient public debt 
management. In regard to this legisla- 
tion. the Democrat Majority in the Con~ 
gress refused to approve the President’s 
request which was universally supported 
by informed economists and fiscal au- 
thors as being in the interest of sound 
debt management. ‘The result of this 
Democratic refusal to act is inevitably 
going to be the creation of further infla- 
tionary pressures to the detriment of 
citizens living on fixed incomes, wage 
earners, farmers, consumers, small busi- 
ness—indeed, every segment of our 
American economy. 

In an effort to shift the blame for this 
irresponsible Democratic failure to act, 
Democratic spokesmen have endeavored 
to blame the administration for rising 


pen immediate post World War IT period 

did not advance appreciably. They pre- 
sent’ tables demonstrating this fact. 
They omit from their argument the fact 
that during much of this time the Fed- 
eral Reserve was pegging the price of 
Government bonds with disastrous infla- 


purchasing power of the dollar in the 
pees from 1946 through 1952, and also 

of average annual yields on 
Tienaaedd bonds for a similar period. 
In table 7 I provide that data for the 
period 1946-53: 


Tass. 7-——Average annual purchasing power 
of the dollars 1946-58, with 1946 as 100 

Cents 

TONE. ccntmiennnibicoanneinintione TD 

87.3 

8L1 

81.9 


1947_.------------------------------ 


Di Reiintaghs spe iceman ciiaripiainanontnioninns:: ae 


4Based on the Consumer Price Index as 
-compiled. by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


AVERAGE ANNUAL YIELDS OF MOODY’S AAA 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 1946-58 


Office of the Secretary of the “reasury, 
September 25, 1959, Debt Analysis Staff. 

Source: Moody’s Municipal and Govern- 
ment Manual. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt that 
the Congress could, for a time, artificially 
keep the interest rates payable on the 
public debt at a prescribed level by re- 
quiring the Federal Reserve to support 
Government bond prices, but fortunately 
for the economic survival of our Nation, 
the Congress has not seen fit to enact 
legislation requiring the Federal Reserve 
to take such a disastrous inflationary 
course. 

President Eisenhower cited the failure 
of the Congress to enact legislation that 
he had requested dealing with the public 
debt as being the “foremost disappoint- 
ment” in the legislative record of this 
past session of Congress. He went on 
to say 

This refusal, by forcing the Treasury to 
rely exclusively on inflationary short-term 

may reduce the contribution to 
price stability that a balanced budget helps 


-to provide and could make most difficult the 


maintenance of confidence both at home and 
abroad in our determination to manage our 
fiscal affairs soundly. 


The Cabinet Committee on Price Sta- 
bility for Economic Growth had this to 
say with respect to the actions by recent 
Sa ee authorizations 

and spending: 


The committee has noted an alarming 
rer in the Congress to work toward 
balance in the budget, by 

for current appropriation com- 

mitments for later years which will make it 
exceedingly difficult to avoid future deficits. 


Thus, we have the Democratic con- 
trolled Congress acting in opposition to 


refusing to give authority to the Execu- 
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tive to engage in proper debt manage- 
ment practices. 

Mr. Speaker, tax reduction, expendi- 
ture reduction, and debt reduction are 
things which we have discussed a great 
deal and done very little about. The 
only positive actions that have been ac- 
complished in the direction of these 
meritorious objectives in recent decades 
have been taken when we have had a 
Republican majority in the Congress of 
the United States. 

In the conduct of our Nation’s fiscal 
and monetary affairs as in other things, 
the past is prolog. The American 
people if they want more inflation, more 
taxes, and more public debt should sup- 
port the Democratic Party. If om the 
other hand the American people believe 
in pay-as-you-go government, in a 
sound dollar, and in less onerous tax 
burdens, the Repubiican Party must be 
restored to majority control of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

My statements today have not been 
political arguments but are instead a rec- 
itation of fiscal facts. In the contest 
between free enterprise and commu- 
nism, the economic strength of our Na- 
tion is as essential as our military 
strength. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
the means to both economic and mili- 
tary strength lies in placing our Nation’s 
future in the hands of the Republican 
Party. The Democratic web of inflation 
must be broken so that national growth 
can flourish under the Republican Party 
free of inflation’s lure. 


Princeton and Westminster, Mass., Cele- 
brate Their 200th Anniversaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, October 
of this year marks the 200th anniversary 
of the incorporation of two outstanding 
communities in my district: the towns of 
Princeton and Westminster, Mass., with 
histories that actually go farther back in 
time than the 200 years of progress 
which were celebrated this mumnente with 
impressive exercises. 

Both Princeton and Westminster are 
located in an area of Massachusetts 
which was settled by pioneer colonists 
in the very earliest days of American 
history. Courageous bands of early set- 
tlers, many descendants of which still re- 
side there, carved out of the wilderness 
@ civilization, a tradition, a way of life, 
and a history which live to this day in 
the heritage which is so fortunately ours. 

The early settlers of Princeton and 
Westminster helped to establish for all 
America the basic institutions of demo- 
cratic government and helped to forge 
a record of magnificent achievement that 
lives to this day. It is fitting, Mr. Speak-_ 
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er, that we of the present should make 
note of the struggles and bitter sacrifices 
of this pioneer people so that we and our 
posterity may benefit from the remark- 
able legacy of accomplishment they have 
left us. 

Mr. Speaker, in recognition of the an- 
niversary celebrations of Princeton and 
‘Westminster, I introduced House Resolu- 
tion 395 on September 12, the full text of 
which follows: 

HovsE RESOLUTION 395 

Whereas the year 1959 marks the two hun- 
Gredth anniversary of the incorporation of 
the towns of Princeton and Westminster, 
Massachusetts; and 

Whereas from the time of settiement the 
people of Princeton and Westminster have 
figured conspicuously in the founding and 
growth of this Nation; and 

Whereas the observances of the bicenten- 
nial anniversaries of Princeton and Westmin- 
ster were celebrated with impressive commu- 
nity ceremonies which attracted many visi- 
tors this summer to central Massachusetts; 
and 

Whereas the anniversary celebration in 
Princeton will come to an end with the town 
bicentennial address and community dinner 
on October 20, 1959: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the people of Princeton and Westminster, 
Massachusetts, on the occasion of the two 
hundredth anniversary of these communities 
and the House of Representatives further 
expresses its appreciation for the splendid 
services rendered to the Nation by the citi- 
zens of Princeton and Westminster during 
the past two hundred years. 


This resolution pays humble, but pro- 
foundly felt tribute to the communities 
of Princeton and Westminster on their 
200th anniversaries and I know that my 
colleagues in the House join me in ex- 
tending congratulations and best wishes 
to the people of Princeton and West- 
minster on this great event, so fittingly 
observed by both towns in separate 
summer-long celebrations which come to 
an end in October. 

It is not possible for me to recite in 
this brief address the histories of Prince- 
ton and Westminster, but I would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House some of the highlights and 
accomplishments of these two progres- 
sive communities which are part of the 
Third Congressional District, which I 
have the great honor to represent in the 


land lay dormant until June-1727, when 
the descendents of the Narragansett sol- 
@iers petitioned anew for land. The 


‘grant was approved and in 1728 there 
was reported to the General Court “a 
plan of a town to the contents of § miles 
square exclusive of the ponds near Rut- 
land and Lunenburg.” This tract be- 
came the town of Westminster. 

| Actual settlement of Westminster did 
mot begin until 1737 when Pairbanks 
Moor of Lancaster erected a frame home 
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He was joined in the same year by Jos- 
eph Hoiden and his family of Watertow n 
and before winter came both families 
were settled in their new homes. 

Westminster grew slowly because the 
times were troubled. War between 
France and England brought the threat 
of Indian warfare from the powerful 
tribes which joined the French. The 
threats of war, actual fighting and only 
few ominous periods of peace did little 
to encourage the growth of frontier 
settlements. Despite these hazards, 
Westminster saw its population increase 
from about 130 in 1750 to 350 in 1760. 
This comparatively rapid growth for a 
frontier town resulted in independent 
corporate existence for Westminster in 
1759. John Holden and 31 other resi- 
dents petitioned the general court and 
on October 20 of that year the district 
of Westminster come into being. In 
1770, Westminster obtained full town 
powers from the general court. 

The early history of Princeton is simi- 
lar to that of Westminster. Originally a 
part of Rutland, the town was made a 
district by the general court in 1759, to 
which the name of Prince Town was 
given. The first settler in that area of 
Rutland which was to become later 
Princeton was Joshua Wilder who buiit 
there in 1734. 

Benjamin Houghton and others peti- 
tioned the general court on June 8, 11758, 
to form a new district, but this petition 
was denied. The following year another 
petition was presented and, finally, on 
October 12, 1759, the House passed an 
act incorporating the area “into a sepa- 
rate district by the name of Prince 
Town.” 

Like Westminster, the early settlers of 
Princeton fought in the French and 
Indian War. In the Revolutionary War, 
the Princeton company of minutemen 
marched toward Lexington and Concord 
on April 19, 1775, and the town con- 
tinued to furnish men, arms and money 
until victory was won. A direct descend- 
ant of Jonas Beaman, one of these min- 
utemen, is the general chairman of 
Princeton’s bicentennial celebration. He 
is P. Alden Beaman, to whom great 
credit is due for the sucess of the Prince- 
ton observance. Another outstanding 
leader descended from this illustrious 
family, is John Beaman, a friend and 
contemporary of mine at Harvard. 

In early stagecoach. days, Princeton 
gained fame as a summer resort: Cater- 
ing to the summer visitor became one of 
the important activities of the town. 
Oddly enough, the advent of the auto- 
mobile which brought famed summer re- 
sorts closer to the people began to see 
the decline of Princeton’s many attrac- 
tive hotels and summer boardinghouses. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, on a visit to 
Princeton's famed Mount Wachusett in 
the 1860s, was inspired by the peace and 
beauty of this rural setting to pen these 


So ae deepened ‘round us. Still and 
The great woods climbed the mountain at 
our back; 
Te Een Cat, SEES yet Me Migitiig 
y 
On the shorn greenness of the clearing lay, 


The brown old farmhouse like a bird’s nest 
hung. 
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The quiet charm of Mount Wachusett, 
which so impressed Whittier in its pas- 
toral setting, still lives with us today, 
Mr. Speaker, so much so that my friend, 
O. J. Whittemore, Jr., of Boylston Ave- 
nue, Princeton, was prompted to write 
me earlier this year, requesting the is- 
suance of a special commemorative 
stamp, depicting Mount Wachusett, in 
honor of Princeton’s 200th anniversary. 

This proposal received my whole- 
hearted support, and on February 18 of 
this year I introduced H.R. 4734, calling 
for the issuance of such a stamp. In 
addition, I sought the help of the Post- 
master General in the authorization of 
the stamp. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the text 
of H.R. 4734 and the reply I received 
from the Post Office Department on the 
Princeton stamp: 

H.R. 4734 


A bill to provide for the issuance for a special 
postage stamp to commemorate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
Princeton, Massachusetts 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Postmaster General is authorized and di- 
rected to issue a special postage stamp to 
commemorate the two hundredth annivers- 
ary of the founding of Princeton, Massa- 
chusetts. Such special postage stamp shall 
have as design a view of famed Mount 
Wachusett, a central Massachusetts land- 
mark, and shall be issued in such denomina- 
tion and for such period beginning October 
20, 1959, as the Postmaster General may 
determine, and shall be placed on sale in 
Princeton, Massachusetts, one day before it 
is made available to the public elsewhere. 

Pesruary 24, 1959. 
Hon. Puiu J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Pur.sin: The Post- 
master General has asked me to thank you 
for your letter of February 9 and the en- 
closed one from Mr. O. J. Whittemore, Jr., 
Princeton, Mass., requesting that a special 
stamp be issued this year to commemorate 
the 200th anniversary of the founding of 
Princeton, Mass. 

The importance of this anniversary to the 
residents of Princeton is readily appreciated 
but it is now too late to consider a com- 
memorative stamp for this event. As you 
will note from the enclosed booklet, requests 
for commemorative stamps should be sub- 
mitted preferably 18 months in advance of 
the proposed date of issuance. Too, the 
members of the Citizens’ Stamp “Advisory 
Committee feel that celebrations honor- 
ing anniversaries of cities and towns do 
not have widespread national appeal and 
significance and, therefore, do not meet the 
established criteria for commemorative 
issues. \ 

- We do, however, appreciate your interest 
in our philatelic program and regret that 
our reply cannot be more favorable, 


With kindest personal regards. 
Cordially yours, 


L. RoHwE WALTER, 
y Special Assistant to the Postmaster 
General. 


Mr. Speaker, Mount Wachusett may 
again become the famed resort area of 
not too long ago. At present, there is 
considerable enthusiasm to make of this 

@ ski resort with lifts, trails, and 


A major ski development on Mount 


Wachusett would attract thousands of 
ski enthusiasts to the central Massachu- 
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setts area. From its summit, 2,006 feet 
above sea level, the north slope of Mount 
Wachusett has a vertical drop of nearly 
800 feet, in contrast to the vertical drop 
of about 600 feet at famed Hogback in 
Vermont. The Mount Wachusett drop 
could provide fine ski trails, ranging from 
a half mile to a mile and a half. 

On weekends, the Hogback ski area 
attracts anywhere from 2,000 to 3,000 
ski enthusiasts. If the facilities at Hog- 
back can be matched, and perhaps made 
better, at Mount Wachusett, this famed 
natural asset of central Massachusetts 
may enter an entirely new era of recrea- 
tional activity, thus attracting many new 
visitors to the area. 

First time visitors to Princeton were 
many this past summer as a result of the 
community’s bicente observance. 
The program of events began last May 
with an Old Folks Concert sponsored by 
the Adult and Senior Youth Choir of the 
Princeton Congregational Church under 
the direction of Mrs. Robert Erickson. 
Other bicentennial activities included 
the following: 

June 7, a rope pull between the bearded 
men of Princeton and the bearded men 
of Westminster. The growing of beards 
by men in both towns began early this 
year so that by the time summer came 
there was a distinct frontier atmosphere 
to many of the bicentennial events. 

July 3, food sale sponsored by the 
Princeton Historical Society on the 
village green with Mrs. Norman M. Howe 
as chairman. 

July 9, Ye Old Prince Town Fair, 
sponsored by the Friendship Club, in the 
vestry of the First Congregational Chris- 
tian Church with Mrs. H. Chester Morse 
as chairman. 

July 18, 200th anniversary grand pa- 
rade, Firemen’s Muster and Field Day 
with Paul S. Lantz and H. Merritt Wood- 
ward as cochairmen. 

August 6, visitation to old homes spon- 
sored by the Princeton Historical Society 
and the Garden Club with Miss Marjorie 
Inman as chairman. 

August 16, Mountain Holiday Pair 
sponsored by the Prince of Peace Mission 
with Joseph O’Connor and Allen C, Ika- 
lainen as cochairmen. 

September 5, bicentennial dance with 
Everett P. Webster as chairman. 

The bicentennial observance will come 
to a elose on October 20 with an anniver- 
sary address and dinner. P. Alden Bea- 
man is the chairman for this final event 
of the Princeton celebration. 

The July 18 event attracted an esti- 
mated 10,000 visitors to Princeton. 
Highlights included the morning parade, 
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Road, and Brownie Marcia Wambach, 8, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Wam- 
bach, of Esty Road. 

Among the bands in the line of march 
were the 590th Air Force Band, the Roy- 
alaires from the Greendale American 
Legion Post, of Worcester, the Italian- 
American Drum and Bugle Corps, of 
Worcester, the Leicester Drum and Bugle 
oo and the Grafton Community 

Many outstanding community floats 
appeared in the parade. The winners of 
prizes were: 

East Princeton Village Improvement 
Society with a re-creation of the Re- 
demption Rock scene of early Princeton 
history, showing Mary Rowlandson be- 
ing redeemed from her Indian captors, 
which event has become a classic of 
colonial literature; Princeton Boy Scout 
Troop 1 with a camp scene; Wiggins 
and Wolcott, local builders, with a log 
cabin scene. 

The Princeton [TA won a special hon- 
orable mention with its float bearing 
Miss Roslyn Mason, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. -Rockwood P. Mason of Mountain 
Road, the Princeton Bicentennial Queen, 
and her court. The court comprised the 
Misses Fae Niemi, Susan Woodward, 
Barbara Stein and Diane Robertson. 

In the firemen’s muster sponsored by 
the Wachusett District Firemen’s Muster 
Association, Sterling retained its title by 
tieing its own record of 46 seconds in 
the “bed race” and setting a new record 
of 16.6 seconds in the pump run. 

The day’s program ended with a com- 
munity bean supper and square dance on 
the common. 

Highlight of the Westminster anniver- 
sary celebration was a huge parade on 
August 8 with 100 fmarching units. 
About 20,000 visitors helped to make this 
day one of the best ever in the history 
of the town. 

The bicentennial parade was reported 
to be one of the largest parades eyer 
conducted in the area... The day’s events 
ended with a huge display of fireworks 
in the evening. Earlier in the evening a 
band concert was given by the 8th Air 
Force band from Westover Air Force 


The Gardner State Hospital with its 
float, “The Battle Against Mental Ii- 
ness,” won first honors in the morning 
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who entered two horse-drawn shays, 
both featured in the 1909 parade when 
Westminster celebrated its 150th anni- 
versary. 

.Heading the parade of more than 100 
floats, marching units and single entries 
was a division of mounted State police. 
Wesley Battles was the grand marshal, 
Byron Smith, Federal flag bearer, and 
Mrs. Janet Battles Terrett, State flag 
bearer. Color guards were Bud Smith 
and Andrew Michaud, followed by the 
Westminster band and the official cars. 

In the first car, an antique Rolls 
Royce driven by its owner, Leo Moulter, 
the passengers were George Dawley, 
Fred Chalmers, and Stanley Whitney, 
distinguished elder citizens of the town, 
and Preston Baker, chairman of the 
board of selectmen. The second car, a 
1959 Rolls Royce driven by Lionel 
Trinque, had Mrs. Naomi Carpenter 
and Selectmen Lennard Salo and Daniel 
O’Hearn as passengers. 

Among the bands were the famous 
Shriners Oriental Band ef Boston, the 
Simplex Band of Gardner, St. Joseph 
Cadets of Fitchburg, and the Shirley 
Drum Corps. 

Chairman of the Westminster bicen- 
tennial observance, which comes to an 
end in October, is Frank Onischuk. 

Mr. Speaker, Princeton and West- 
minster can be proud indeed of their 
anniversary observances which were con- 
ducted with simplicity and dignity. 
Their programs provided entertainment 
for thousands of visitors while giving to 
the townspeople the opportunity to re- 
live some of the great events of years 
gone by. Truly, these programs were 
impressive and interesting and the com- 
munity leaders deserve the warm thanks 
of all for a difficult job exceptionally 
well done. 

God willing, may Princeton and West- 
minster continue to. grow and develop 
their peerless American heritage in help- 
ing to build a greater, stronger, more 
prosperous, happy and peaceful Nation. 
And may the noble example of the: noble 
sons and daughters of these historic 
Massachusetts towns long continue to in- 
spire the American people and preserve 
our blessed heritage. 





Salute to Dr. Adenauer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Nikita 
Khrushchev arrives in the United 
States on September 15, on the day 
leaders of the free world will be con- 
gratulating Dr. “onrad Adenauer on 
his 10th anniversary as chancelior of 


of the decade 
lin airlift and brought the free world 
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to the Berlin ultimatum earlier in the 
year. It will also focus American at- 
tention on the sharply divergent post- 
war roads traveled by the former part- 
ners in the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact. 

Many memories of evil doings by both 
the Soviets until Stalin and by. the Nazis 
under Hitler come to mind, but in this 
20th century atomic era, we must face 
forward to ways of peace and under- 
standing and not look backward upon 
the’ horrors of misunderstanding and 
war. 

In Germany, an indomitable old man 
who survived the Hitler terrer to reach 
an age that richly entitled him to hon- 
orable retirement instead took up the 
heavy burdens of government leader- 
ship and led his people in one of his- 
tory’s remarkable episodes of moral, po- 
litical, and economic regeneration. 

In his 10 years at the helm of free 
Germany, Konrad Adenauer opened a 
new chapter in European history by pro- 
mulgating the doctrine that Franco- 
German amity and cooperation were 
indispensable cornerstones in developing 
a structure of European unity and secu- 
rity. His refusal to yield before the most 
menacing threats of the Soviets when he 
cast his nation’s lot with NATO, his 
steadfast friendship and collaboration 
with the late John Foster Dulles, and 
his insistence on free elections as the 
only honorable formula for a just all- 
German solution made him the No. 1 
target of Kremlin invective and propa- 
ganda that sought to depict him as bent 
on revenge for Germany’s defeat in 
World War 1. 

The contrasting postwar histories of 
communism under Stalin and Khru- 
shchey and the Federal Republic of 
Germany under Konrad Adenauer were 
vividly recalled to millions of Americans 
when the coincidence of Dr. Adenauer’s 
10th anniversary and Khrushchev’s ar- 
rival in the United States was singled out 
for comment by leading Members of 
Congress, some of whom made no secret 
of their distaste for the Khrushchev visit. 

Still fresh in American recollection as 
the Khrushchev arrival draws near is 
the observation of Konrad Adenauer in a 
letter of August 30, responding to an- 
other of the ballistic missives Khru- 
shchev regularly hurls at the German 
Chancellor. Wrote Dr. Adenauer: 

The truly decisive question, which will 
determine the whole future of all of us, is 
that of all-out armament with conventional 
and nuclear weapons. It is devouring im- 
measurable sums, which would, otherwise 
benefit the social and cultural advancement 
of mankind. Moreover, it is creating an at- 
mosphere of tension such as precedes the 
outbreak of a devastating storm in nature. 


It was against the background of this 
invitation to Khrushchev to accompany 
his professions of peaceful intentions 
with observable deeds, an invitation that 
had been repeatedly extended through 
the years by Dr. Adenauer, the late 
John Foster Dulles, and. the leadership 
of the entire free world, that the United 
States took time out fron, its prepara- 


tions for the reception of Nikita Khru- 
shehev to pay tribute to the gallant old 
man of Bonn, 
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From President Eisenhower came @ 
tribute to Dr. Adenauer for helping his 
country rise “out of the chaos of war 
to a position of influence and respon- 
sibility.” The full text of the Presi- 
dent’s message read: 

His Excellency Dr. KonraD ADENAUER, 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Bonn: 

On the 10th anniversary of the assump- 
tion of your duties as Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, I send most 
cordial personal greetings. On behalf of the 
American people I congratulate you for your 
historic contribution not only to the affairs 
of your own country but to those of the 
European community as a whole. Through 
your dedication and inspiring leadership, 
the Federal Republic has risen out of the 
chaos of war to a position of influence and 
responsibility in the community of free na- 
tions. Moreover, there has been developed 
in Germany a government guided by the 
principles of democracy and motivated by a 
sincere desire to play a positive role in the 
great movement toward European coopera- 
tion and integration. Your effective work 
in developing understanding between our 
two peoples has also been a contribution of 
major significance. It was a most valued 
and enjoyable opportunity to confer with 
you in Bonn recently, and I wish you many 
more productive years in the interests of 
your own country and those of the free 
world. 

With assurances of my continued esteem 
and friendship. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


Vice President Nrxon hailed “this 
dedicated statesman and leader who has 
had such a vital part in guiding the 
physical and spiritual reconstruction of 
Germany and in restoring her to a posi- 
tion of honor in the community of na- 
tions.” . 

Tributes to Rr. Adenauer were sound- 
ed by the leaders of both parties of both 
Houses of Congress, in some cases with 
pointed references to the Khrushchev 
tour of the United States. Senator 
Sty.Les Brivces, Republican, New Hamp- 
shire, took the floor of the Senate on 
September 11 to call attention to the 
coincidence of Chancellor Adenauer’s 
anniversary and Khrushchevy’s arrival 
date in the United States. Senator 
Brinces placed special emphasis on “the 
great courage and wisdom of Chancellor 


. Adenauer in his fight against what ini- 


tially appeared to be the overwhelming 
odds in favor of communism in Ger- 
many.” He told the Senate that Dr. 
Adenauer’s achievement was all the 
more praiseworthy “because his govern- 
ment was born out of a nation that had 
lived for years under the totalitarian 
philosophy of Hitler and today it stands 
as one of the foremost nations living 
under the free principles of democracy.” 

On September 11, in the House of 
Representatives, I, who had ever been 
a relentless foe of the old Nazi regime 
in Germany, rose to hail the achieve- 
ments of Chancellor Adenauer, Foreign 
Minister Brentano, Economics. Minister 
Erhard, and their colleagues “in re- 
establishing West Germany as a liberal 
nation in the liberal world, dedicated to 
the principles of individual freedom and 
democracy.” 

I called for U.S. insistence that “East 
and West Germany be made one Ger- 


October § 


many.” I reaffirmed the determination 
of the American people “to assure the 
world that we will never let Berlin down; 
that Berlin, now an island in a Com. 
munist sea, must be integrated into a 
unified Germany.” 

Secretary Herter has praised the Ger- 
man Chancellor for “a decade of fruitful 
endeavor for Germany and the free 
world.” He added: 

In the face of great odds you have guided 
the material and spiritual restoration of 
your nation on the path to peace and free- 
dom. 

In a concluding sentence, Secretary 
Herter declared: 

I shall continue to rely on your close and 
friendly cooperation as we seek to realize our 
common objectives. c 


Typical of the American press reac- 
tions to the Adenauer anniversary has 
been editorial comment such as that 
contained in the Chicago Daily News. 
Noting that September 15 marks Dr. 
Adenauer’s 10th year as Chancellor of 


_the German Federal Republic, the Daily 


News said: 

At 83, he is among the world’s great states- 
men, and the flourishing condition of his 
country is a tribute to the quality of his 
leadership. The Chancellor’s devotion to 
reedom cost him dearly in the days of the 
Hitler dictatorship, which he spent in hiding 
when not in jail. In the world of today it 
is heartening to find this dedication to lib- 
ei .y triumphant in the end. 


Credit for one of “the great achieve- 
ments of this decade” was given to Dr. 
Adenauer by Representative Boy Le, 
Democratic, of Illinois, in an address to 
the House of Representatives on Septem- 
ber 13. The Illinois Congressman took 
note of “the miracle of German eco- 
nomic recovery.” But he saw even more 
significance in “the acceptance and de- 
velopment of political as well as eco- 
nomic freedom.” He voiced particular 
praise of Dr. Adenauer and his colleagues 
for the Government support given to the 
establishment of good intergroup rela- 
tions in the Federal Republic. He ob- 
served: ‘ 

Churches are flourishing in Western Ger- 
many. They have been particularly active 
in promoting German-Jewish relations to 
— for the horrible crimes of the Hitler 
regime. . 


The Government— 


He said— 
has led the way in exemplary execution of 
the restitution and indemnification pay- 
ments to victims of Nazi barbarism, and 
most German parties have supported the 
laws calling for the payment of large sums to 
the State of Israel. 


Seen Congressman Borie pointed 
out: 

' This year again German Brotherhood Week 
Was under the patronage of President Heuss. 


Congressman BorLe’s comments were 
warmly seconded by Representative 
Revss, Democrat, of Wisconsin, whdé as- 
serted: k 

Thanks to the leadership. of men like 
Adenauer and Heuss, and the responsible 
stature of the other party leaders, the Fed- 
eral Republic is firmly a partner of the West- 
ern alliance. The chances of the continued 
growth of democracy in Germany are the 
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best they have ever been in that country's 
history. 


These and similar statements in the 

Congress proved to be the preface to an 
outpouring of tributes to Dr. Adenauer 
that came from the most notable civic, 
political, and religious leaders of the 
United States. 
_ The Archbishop of New York, Cardi- 
nal Spellman, has marked Dr. Adenauer’s 
anniversary with a message hailing the 
German Chancellor for “the preservation 
of peace in his country and throughout 
the world.” 

Gen. Lucius Clay and Gen. John J. 
McCloy, each of whom represented the 
United States in the crucial German af- 
termath of World War HZ, and hence 
have had a close look at the achieve- 
ments of Adenauer’s leadership in Ger- 
many, were among the first to mark the 
Chancellors’ 10th anniversafy. 

General Clay declared: . 

Chancellor Adenauer’s leadership in the 
rebuilding of democracy in West Germany, 
in bringing West Germany into the free 
world, and in trying. to create a new French- 
German relationship based on understand- 
ing and trust have contributed much to the 
growing strength of the free world and to 
his stature as a statesman. 


General ‘McCloy asserted that Dr. 
Adenauer “has emerged as one of the 
world’s leading statesmen in a particu- 
larly trying period filled with domestic 
and international problems of the great- 
est magnitude.” He praised the Chan- 
cellor’s “warm spirit of Western Euro- 
pean unity based upon a new and broad 
understanding with France.” His con- 
tributions to his own country and the free 
world, General McCloy said, “mark him 
as an international figure as well as the 
leader of his country.” 

Adlai E. Stevenson saw in Dr. Adenauer 
@ man who will “leave a lasting impres- 
sion on this generation.” He praised the 
German Chancellor, for the peaceful,‘ 
prosperous, free, and friendly Germany 
he has helped create. 

Senator Husert HumpHReEY, one of Ni- 
kita Khrushchev’s more recent debating 
adversaries, praised Dr. Adenauer for a 
_ ealiber of leadership under which “Ger- 
man democracy and freedom have flour- 
ished.” Senator HUMPHREY went on to 
say pointedly: é 

Chancellor Adenauer's unyielding opposi- 
tion to Soviet pressure and Soviet oan 
deserve to have the gratitude of the free 
world, ” 


The roster of distinguished Americans 
who came forth voicing recognition of 
Chancellor Adenauer’s achievements in 
this decade of office included: 


Representative CHartes Hauteck, Re- 
publican, Indiana, minority leader, House 
of Representatives, who paid his respects 
to Dr. Adenauer for a decade of distin- 
guished leadership. 

Maj. Gen. Julius Klein, retired, who 
saw in Dr. ee eee ees 
man. against Soviet aggression and a 
courageous advocate of democracy.” 

ve Tuomas E. Morecan, 


Representati 
Democrat, Pennsylvania, chairman of 
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the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
praised Dr. Adenauer “as one of the great 
and outstanding statesmen of our time.” 
- Governor Stratton, of Ilinois,. took 
note of “the reconstruction, progress, 
and production of Germany under the 
leadership of Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer” and said this-was a “dramatic 
demonstration of the ability of a free 
people, working under a free government, 
to improve their standards.” He added 
that Chancellor Adenauer’s leadership 
was “an inspiration to freedom-loving 
people throughout the world.” 

Senator THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, 
Connecticut, one of the major figures in 
the postwar trials at Nuremberg declared 
that under Chancellor Adenauer’s direc- 
tion “democracy has been firmly reestab- 
lished in Germany.” He added that Dr. 
Adenauer personally “has been a bastion 
of strength in the West by his unwaver- 
ing steadfastness, courage, and dedica- 
tion to the cause of freedom, during the 
difficult. times of the past decade.” 

Senator Paut H. Dovctas, Democrat, 
Illinois, asserted that Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s service took in “an outstanding 
contribution not only to his own country 
but also the essential unity and coopera- 
tion of the free nations.” 

Finally, Dr. Adenauer has found great 
favor with our American people, who all 
wish him good health and happiness. 
And I would like to quote an expression: 
“While the candle still burns I can do 
some mending.” 

Dr. Adenauer’s candle of life still burns 
and he can still do much good work, not 
only for Germany, but for the peace of 
the world. 





An Address to the Polish Army Veterans 
Association of North America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


- Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL RecorD the text of an address 
which I was privileged to deliver on 
September 6, 1959, in South Bend, Ind., 
to the Polish Army Veterans Association 
of North America. 

The address follows: 

I am honored indeed to have been invited 
to address the delegates attending the 29th 
annual convention of the First District of 
the Polish Army Veterans Association of 
North America. 

The citizens of South Bend, Ind., are proud 
that we are able to act as hosts to mémbers 
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Only a few days ago, speaking from the 
Chamber of the Parliament of Poland in 
Warsaw, my good friend and distinguished 
colleague in the House of Representatives, 
the /Honorable THappevs Macmrowicz, spoke 
of the terrible days of September 1939. Con- 
gressman Macwrowicz, who was born in 
Poland and was an officer in the Polish Army 
during World War I, addressed the opening 
session. of the Interparliamentary Union 
meeting in Warsaw. He spoke in Polish with 
great feeling and emotion about the bravery 
and sacrifices of Poles in World War II. His 
speech was received, according to those who 
heard him, with a tremendous ovation. 

The same spirit of dedication to country 
and love of human freedom which motivated 
Con: MacHROWICZ caused some 
20,000 Americans during World War I to or- 
ganize an army at Niagara-on-the-Falls, 
Ontario, Canada, to join the army of Polish 
Gen. Jozef Haller in France and to fight on 
the. Allied side with great courage and 
sacrifice. 

Most of you are veterans of that remark- 
able experience, and some of you are Ameri- 
eans of Polish extraction who fought in 
World War II. : 

As we think about that first bond forged 
between the nations of Poland and the 
United States in World War I, we must re- 
call how the Polish people, tragically divided 
among the sovereignties of Prussia, Russia, 
and Austria-Hungary, were forced to fight 
brother against brother. 

The triumphant campaigns of General 
Haller’s army, however, helped to shape into 
reality the free and united Poland en- 
visioned by President Woodrow Wilson in 
the 13th of his famous 14 points. 

As President Wilson’s Secretary of War, 
Newton D. Baker, said, “The American con- 
tingent of the Polish Army is made up of 
men moved by the inspiration of the prin- 
ciples involved on the Allied side of the con- 
flict, and their presence on the Western 
Front represents their adherence to America 
as the country of their adoption and to 
Poland, free and self-governing, as the couri- 
try of their extraction.” 

It was a cause of inspiration to those who 
loved freedom throughout the world when, 
in March of 1920, the Polish Army, one- 
fourth of its men having recently crossed the 
Atluntic from’ America, closed its campaigns 
at Putsk on the Baltic by reclaiming the sea 
from which Poland had been cut off for over 
200 years. 

Poland stood united and free. 

Poland had shown that, although im- 
poverished and weak, she was ready to fight 
to achieve her political independence. 

There are, indeed, few nations of the world 
who feel such a fervent love.of country as 
the Poles. Only a Polish poet would describe 
his land, as did the great Adam M‘ckiewicz, 
as “the Christ among nations.” 

This deep patriotism, born in part of a 
profound religious feeling, is a spirit with 
which we are familiar in the United States. 
Ever since the days of Pulaski and Kosciusko, 
the contributions of persons of Polish origin 
have been felt in every area of American life. 
We see these contributions in the sciences, 
the arts, and in the work of-many of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in Congress of Polish 
descent, men such as Senator Musxin, of 
Maine; Congressmen MacHrow!Icz,, LesINse KI, 
and Divee.., of Michigan; E.vezynsx:1, Pv- 
CINSKI, and DekwINski, of Illinois; ZaBLocKkr 
and O’KonskI, of Wisconsin, and Dutsxt, of 
New York. 

Right here in South Bend, Ind., we are 
familiar with the fine work of Americans of 
Polish origin. At the turn of the century, 
one-fifth of the population of our city was 
Polish-American, and today many of the out- 
standing leaders in our community are of 
Polish background. 

The peoples of the United States and of 
Poland have therefore many links that bind 
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our destinies together. Both our peoples love 
freedom. Both love peace. It was General 
Haller himself who once said, “I have never 
known a fighting man in all of Poland who 
was not at_heart a man of peace.” 

We do not know now what will be the fu- 
ture for Poland. We hope that the future 
will bring both freedom and peace. What we 
do know is that the deep religious faith of 
the Polish people and their burning love of 
country will not die. 

I can think of no better way to conclude 
my remarks to you who are members of the 
Polish Army Veterans Association of North 
América than to read to you some moving 
lines written this month by a great American 
newspaper man, Ralph McGill. 

Mr. McGill’s essay is entitled “The Cardi- 
hal’s Sermon.” 

He writes: 

“A news story sets you to thinking. 

“Tt is from a town in Poland. 

“Tt is Czestachowa. It is an old city on 
the Warta River. It is on a rail junction. 
It is a busy town, manufacturing textiles, 
paper, steel, leather. 

“Here is a capsule history. In 1655 the 
Swedes attacked in an invasion of Poland 
and Russia. This time a group of Pauline 
Fathers held out in a monastery. They de- 
layed things long enough for the main Pol- 
ish Army to seize the invaders. In 1705 the 
Swedes tried again. And failed. The Rus- 
sians succeeded in 1772. The Prussians took 
it in 1793. In 1914 the Germans captured 
it. They did it again in 1939. 

“It is a city which has known centuries of 
misery, suffering, cruelties, disappointments, 
grief and not much joy. . 

“The other day it was in the news. Some 
100,000 Poles came there to celebrate the 
anniversary of that victory over the Swedes. 
It was, as it had to be, a patriotic and reli- 
gious ceremony. After all, it was a monas- 
tery that withstood the seige. Cardinal Wys- 
zinski was there. Thin and pale, he preached 
& sermon and assisted in a Mass. The hymn 
and the chants mingled with the industrial 
sound of the nearby steel plants. 

“Now, you must understand Poland is 
Communist. Mr. Gomulka, a tough, dedi- 
cated Communist, is head of it. But he is 
a Pole. So is the cardinal. Poland is com- 
munistic, but it is not Russian. So, the 
cardinal said in his sermon: ‘Governments 
come and go, but the families and the 
church remain.’ 

“No believer,” writes McGill, “be he Jew, 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, or Moslem, can 
fail to be thrilled by the pale, thin cardjnal 
standing there in Poland proclaiming his 
faith and that of his people.” — 

Long after governments have passed which 
deny the dignity and freedom of man, the 
faith of Cardinal Wyszinski, the faith of the 
people of Poland, will endure, 





Russell Bryant, Editor, Italy News Herald, 
Italy, Tex., Writes of Soviet Achieve- 
ment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 14,1959 — 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
Recorp, I wish 
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I have always enjoyed reading Mr. 
Bryant’s editorials, as it has always been 
obvious that he has given serious and 
profound thought to his subject before 
placing it in print. 

The following editorial concerns the 
reported Soviet rocket hitting the moon 
and contains some level-headed think- 
ing on the part of Mr. Bryant. I wish 
to commend it to the Members of this 
body. The editorial follows: 

So Tuey Hit THE Moon 


Apparently timed to make an impact on 
thinking in the United States and the world 
as their Premier began his tour of this coun- 
try, the Russians fired a rocket that hit the 
moon during the weekend. 

The night the rocket was on its way to 
the moon we were on a moonlight boat trip 
on Lake Austin. There was no perceptible 
sign of worry on the face of the man in the 
moon. Since the report of the successful 
landing of 800 pounds of earthly contrivance 
on the moon we have looked at it each night 
and can see no change in its appearance. 


Rather than be impressed by the accom- 
plishment, it appears to us that the negative 
result is more noteworthy. Rather than 
being impressed by the might of Russia, as 
exemplified in this moon shot, we are re- 
minded of how puny they are in the uni- 
versal scheme of things. After years of re- 
search, trial and effort, and expenditure of 
inestimable rubles they hit the moon—and 
the result had less effect then a common 
housefly settling on the bald pate of Mr. 
Ehrushchey or any of the rest of us devoid 
of cranial vegetation. 

If Mr. Khrushchev wants to really impress 
the world then why does he not try to do 
something with his own vast wilderness 
rather than reach into outer space? Russia 
is far larger, far older, and far richer in 
natural resources than the United States, 
yet on more than one occasion we have had 
to help them overcome famine, and during 
World War II only contributions from our 
hastily devised arsenal enabled them to 
throw off the crushing weight of Hitler’s 
powerful invading forces. 


Even this meager invasion of the moon 
that gives the Russians such a feeling of 
accomplishment cannot really. be acknowl- 
edged as a Russian achievement. The basic 
knowledge for their rocket development 
came from German scientists captured by the 
Russians after our troops were held up in 
their march across Germany to permit the 
Russians some semblance of participation in 
the capitulation of Germany. 

Since the end of World War IT our noses 
here in the United States have been kept 
pretty well to the grindstone as we have had 
to pay taxes to keep a ready Military Estab- 
lishment for ourselves and our allies because 
of Russia’s belligerent attitude. Heretofore 
we have stripped our forces and equipment 
to only a token force between conflicts. 
Despite this heavy burden, we have con- 
tinued to make almost unlimited advance- 
ment in domestic fields of necessity and 
luxury, and few there are of us who have 
known want except as a result of our own 
indolence. 


If Mr. Khrushchev really wants to make 
an impression on the United States and the 
world—if he really wants his trip to this 
country to be of advantage to his people— 
he can do it very easily by forgetting his 
shot to the moon and minutely observe how 
a free people go about their business; by 
noticing that our greatest individual concern 
is the betterment of ourselves, rather than 
being a slave of the state; how the humani- 
tarianism in us leads us to share with the 
less fortunate, at home and abroad; how the 
least to the greatest of us have no demand 
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on other peoples of the earth than that we 
live and let live as each desires. 

If he will observe these things and return 
to his own country determined to explore 
and develop his own frontiers, rather than 
those in space;\if he will free his own people 
and their neighboring countries now held in 
subjugation by Russia, and allow them their 
right to select-their own form of government 
and their leaders; if he will make available 
to the Russian people the right to claim the 
fruits of their labors; if he will spend the 
money now going into armaments on tools, 
implements, food, houses, and clothing— 
thus permitting us to do more of the same— 
then, if he will do all these things, he will 
have done more to relieve those world ten- 
sions he worries about than any one other 
thing. The peace he so loudly longs for will 
be a reality and he will be looked upon by 
all people, everywhere, as one of the world’s 
greatest leaders of all times. 

We will concede, Mr. Khrushchev, that you 
hit the moon, but we insist that you can 
make a much more lasting and more bene- 
ficial impact on the greatest planet of all— 
the earth—if you will but concentrate your 
thought and endeavor to making it a more 
pleasant, profitable, and peaceful place for 
all of us to. live. 

That, Mr. Khrushchev, is a moon worth 
shooting at. 





Investment in Man: An Economist’s 
View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, Prof. 
Theodore W. Shultz, writing in the So- 
cial Service Review of June 1959, has set 
forth a most provocative and stimulat- 
ing article on the “Investment in Man: 
An Economist’s View.” I ask unanimous 
consent that selected excerpts from his 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp setting forth the economic 
wealth which we as a Nation have in the 
trained and skilled manpower of our 
people. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

INVESTMENT IN MAN: AN EcoNnomistT’s View! 
(By Theodore W. Schultz) 

My plan is first to comment on the state 
of our knowledge about investments that 
people make in themselves and, then, to 
consider briefly the reluctafice that we have 
in thinking about human wealth, and to give 
reasons why modern economists have shied 
away from it. I plan, then, to show how 
wholly new and important questions can be 
examined, once we acknowledge the role of 
human wealth, and how a number of big 
puzzles in our economic data may be solved. 
I venture to suggest a-human wealth hy- 
pothesis and to note that estimates from two 
recent studies are consistent with it, 

It is a simple truth that people invest in 
themselves. They do it as individuals and 
as families and through their national and 
local communities. In making these invest- 
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ments, there are many different combina- 
tions of family and community. arrange- 
ments. Our knowledge, however, of. the 
comparative advantages of having either the 
family, or the community, or combinations 
of the two, make these investments is very 
limited. Much of the income that is used 
in making these investments in ourselves is 
classified as consumption. Much of the 
human @ffort that eriters is thought of as 
leisure, although education, which is one of 
these investments, is mainly hard work, as 
any student will say. No doubt most edu- 
cation rates high in serving both consump- 
tion and production. This should give it a 
special priority. But we go on counting ex- 
penditures for education as if they were only 
consumption. Then, by some strange twist, 
when we look at the vast expenditures that 
the U.S.S.R. -has been pouring into educa- 
tion, we fail to see that many millions of 
families of that country have valued them 
highly as consumption and may well have 
looked upon their level of living as haying 
risen accordingly. 
THE NEGLECT OF THE STUDY OF HUMAN WEALTH 
People are, also, an important part of the 
wealth of nations. Moreover, as people in- 
vest in themselves they can augment the 
amount of human weaith; in many countries 
this form of wealth, measured by what it 
renders to production, is now vastly larger 
than all other forms taken together. But 
our knowledge about national wealth is al- 
most wholly restricted to the nonhuman 
components, that is, to reproducible physi- 
cal capital and land. The study of human 
wealth is everywhere neglécted, notwith- 
standing its importance and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that people all about us are 
investing in themselves. 


NEW ECONOMIC HORIZONS 


Once we are of a mind that it is meaning- 
ful to examine the role that investments in 
man perform in an economy, a wholly new 
set of questions becomes relevant and im- 
portant. Underdeveloped countries every- 
where want to accelerate their economic 
growth. Most of them are strongly com- 
mitted to programs of constructing new 
dams and power facilities, roads and harbors, 
factories, and, above all, steel mills. Mean- 
while, in many of-these countries, few addi- 
tional resources are being made available for 
training and education. The relevant and 


mand? To arrive at a valid answer we must 
use a concept of capital that includes both 
human and nonhuman wealth. To consider 
only the latter, as is almost everywhere the 
case, can give only misleading results. No 
wonder, therefore, that poor countries are 
in general being badly misled. There can be 
little doubt that they are presently allocat- 
thg their resources in ways that are far from 
what would be required to achieve an opti- 
mum rate of growth. Harberger’s study, con- 
centrating on Chile, strongly supports this 
view, for he finds that technical advances are 
the Key factor in achieving rapid develop- 
ment and that additional expenditures to 
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the Government has been obtaining huge 
amounts of revenue from oil, the Develop- 
ment Board, according to Yudelman,’ will 
have spent close to $1,400 million by 1960— 
virtually all on flood control, irrigation, 
drainage, and other physical structures and 
only a pittance on training and education to 
prepare farmers and others in the use of 
these new facilities. Yudelman concludes- 
that this one-sided allocation represents a 
most serious error in the efforts of Iraq to 
achieve agricultural development. 

But these are the mistakes of poor coun- 
tries, especially those in which there are 
massive governmental programs. Although 
we may be giving some of these countries 
bad economic advice, presumably this does 
not impair our economy. We are always 
ready to take comfort in our long gradual 
development, in the open and decentralized 
character of our economy, and in our large 
and impressive investments in what I am 
calling human wealth. There is, however, 
no room for complacency. We, too, are con- 
stantly confronted by the same allocative 
problem, that is, how much or how little to 
invest in nonhuman wealth relative to what 
we put into ourselves. How well or, how 
badly we are doing on this score is subject to 
debate. But what is not debatable is the 
fact that there is little or no economic anal- 
ysis to draw upon because these aspects of 
this problem have been almost wholly neg- 
lected. 

In terms of both consumption and eco- 
nomic growth, I have little doubt that in 


recent years we have been allocating alto- 


gether too many of our resources to auto- 
mobiles and roads compared to what we have 
allocated to education. But this is an opin- 
ion; let me consider situations in which 
there is some evidence. Negrees on the 
average earn only a fraction as much as 
do white workers. May not much and 
even most of this vast discrepancy in earn- 
ings be a direct consequence of the lower 
productivity of Negroes arising from the de- 
plorably bad education that they have been 
obtaining? Morton Zeman’s study of 
“White and Non-White Income Differentiais 
in the United States” ‘ strongly supports an 
affirmative answer. The very low earnings 
of many of the migrant farmworkers may 
also rest primarily on this factor. 

To take still another of the serious income 
inequalities marked against our national 
record, namely, the chronic poverty of so 
many of the rural areas in and about the 
Appalachian country consisting largely of 
whites: Is this poverty, also, rooted mainly 
in the relatively small investments that peo- 
ple in these areas have seen fit and have 
been able to make in themselves? Tang,’ 
in a recent study of two groups of counties 
in the southern Piedmont region, has found 
that whereas they started from an equal in- 
come position at about the turn of the cen- 
tury, farm people in his developed counties, 
have gained importantly in farm income per 
worker relative to those in his underde- 
veloped counties. This divergency in farm 
income per farmworker has become in- 
creasingly larger over time. Even the pros- 
perous and full employment conditions that 

between 1940 and 1950 did not 
income 





*Montague Yudelman, “Some Issues In 
Agricultural Development in Iraq,” Journal 
of Farm Economics, vol. XL (February 1958). 
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ination of his data would seem to indicate 
that they are also consistent with another 
hypothesis, namely, one based on education 
and related investments in people as the 
principal explanatory variable. 

The central puzzle is in our economic 
growth as it is revealed in the many esti- 
mates that indicate a large and increasing 
divergency between the rise in income and 
in the resources that we use to produce the 
additional income. Our income has been 
going up much the faster of the two. For ex- 
ample, between 1889 and 1919 the rate of 
increase of labor and tangible capital com- 
bined was only 67 percent as large as that 
of income (both are for the private sector 
of the domestic economy) .’ Even so, between 
1919 and 1957 the rate of increase of man- 
hours worked and of tangible capital, taken 
together, was down to a mere 32 percent of 
the rate at which our income rose. It is hard 
to believe, but wonderful if rue, and if 
true, why? That is the puzzle. 


A HUMAN WEALTH HYPOTHESIS 


What is it that we have been doing that 
has given us a rate of economic growth that 
is three times as large as the rate of increase 
of labor and capital? My hypothesis is that 
the explanation is to be found in the large 
and rapid accumulation of human wealth 
that is being excluded from our conventionai 
measures of “man-hours worked” and of 
tangible capital. 

The preliminary results from two studies 
lend support to this hypothesis. The first of 
these is based on a study that I have made 
of the formgtion of human capital, repre- 
sented by education beyond the eighth 
grade. This form of capital not only has 
become very large but has been increasing 
much more rapidly than has the formation 
of conventional nonhuman capital? In esti- 
mating the gross capital formation entailed 
in a high school education, I found that in 
current prices it cost the U.S. economy $127 
per student in 1900, and $1,493 in 1956. My 
estimates for college and university educa- 
tion are $385 for 1900 and $3,580 for 1956; 
most of these costs are of the nature of 
opportunity costs because they consist of 
earnings that students have foregone while 
they were in school studying. The national 
totals for all public and private schools 
must suffice for now; they show that only 
$180 million of this capital (gross) was 
formed in 1900, whereas in 1956 it had be- 
come no less than $22,700 million. To com- 
pare this increase with that of nonhuman 
capital, I need burden you with only the 
percentage that one was of the other in 
each of the two years: In 1900, the forma- 
tion of this kind of capital, i.e., represented 
by’ high school, college, and university 
education, was only 4 percent of that of all 
physical capital; by 1956 it had risen to 28 
percent of that of physical capital. This 
dramatic rise in the relative position of this 
one form of human capital, as I have meas- 
ured it, nevertheless, substantially under- 
estimates the real relative increase because I 
am here relying on gross capital formation 
figures and it is the net figures that count. 
There are many indications that the net fig- 
ures have gone up even more because, where- 
as the useful life of physical capital has been 
declining, that of human capital has been 
increasing. 

The other study tells us something about 
the rates of return on this form of human 
capital. Here I draw on some of the esti- 


‘See Fabricant, op. cit. 
* My paper carries the title, “Gross Capital 
School, Col- 
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mates that Becker® reported in a recent lec- 
ture. He has found that, as of 1950, males 
were earning a 148 percent return on what 
they had privately invested in acquiring 
their high school, college, and university 
education, measured by their opportunity 
costs (earnings foregone while in school) 
and their direct costs (tuitions, books, etc.). 
When the other costs, those mot borne by 
students or their families directly, are added 
to these private costs, this rate of return 
was still no less than 11 percent. How does 
thie compare with the rate of return that 
owners of property were obtaining? Com- 
pared to that of corporations before taxes, 
it is probably not very different. What 
about the rate of return on all nonhuman 
wealth, namely, on the approximate! 7 $1,000 
billion of national wealth, as estimated by 
Goldsmith? This figure includes all land 
(agricuitural, forestry, and urban), pro- 
ducer and consumer durables, apartment 
buildings and private residences, govern- 
ment structures, inventories, livestock, 
monetary metals, and net foreign assets. It 
is hard to believe that the 11 percent re- 
turn on this human capital did not exceed 
by a wide margin the rate of return that 
was being realized on this huge stock of 
nonhuman wealth. 


It should be pointed out that in both 
Becker’s and my study none of the private 
or public costs of this education was charged 
to consumption or to other important goals. 
This means that we have overestimated the 
relevant costs of this kind of capital forma- 
tion because a very sabstantial part is in- 
curred for these other purposes and it 
should be attributed to them. 

It should be evident that this has been a 
very preliminary treatment of the invest- 
ments that we are making in ourselves. 
Education beyond the eighth grade is only 
one of the forms that this kind of capital 
formation takes, albeit a large and increas- 
ing form. Elementary education, which we 
take for granted, may rate even higher in 
what it renders to an economy. How else, 
for example, can One explain the early re- 
markable achievements in agriculture in 
Japan? Many poor countries are neglecting 
their elementary education relative to what 
they are spending on physical plants and 
equipment; moreover, the cost of this form 
of education is relatively low because of the 
low opportunity costs of taking students at 
that age away’ from other useful work. 

On-the-job training is another way of ac- 
cumuieting some of this human capital. 
Still another goes back to measures that in- 
crease the strength and energy of a people 
and improve their health and vitality. New, 
useful knowledge is undoubtedly of strategic 
importance both in changing the nature of 
the useful skills that are of most value and 
in altering and improving the quality of the 
physical plant and equipment that we em- 
ploy. I have not touched on the very im- 
portant question of how we perpetuate this 
human capital in the home and through in- 
stitutions other than through organized 
education. 

I have tried to show that the state of our 
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tangible property will not do. A much 
more comprehensive concept of capital is 


required—one that will include human capi- 
tal. Once we take this more comprehen- 
sive view, the central puzzle in our esti- 
mates of economic growth looks solvable; 
the human wealth hypothesis appears to 
gain support from studies now under way 
and it may go a long way in explaining the 
kind of economic growth that we have 
been achieying and that poor countries 
everywhere would like to understand with 
a view of using this experience to improve 
their economic lot. Finally, even though 
this approach to the investment in man 
were to put us on the right track, much 
hard thinking and research remain to be 
done. 





Camada Progresses While the United 
States Marks Time in Oceanographic 
Development 
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Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, in the cold 
war struggle with Russia, it shovld be 
remembered that the race for scientific 
supremacy is composed of many phases. 
A glance at recent newspapers might lead 
the casual observer to draw the erroneous 
conclusion that the entire scientific 
battle is being waged in outer space. 
However, many scientific experts feel 
that the Nation which first unlocks the 
secréts of the ocean depths holds the key 
to future survival. 

In oceanographic research, our coun- 
try is lagging far behind the U.S.S.R. 
The National Academy of Sciences Com- 
mittee on Oceanography has recom- 
mended a $651 million, 10-year program, 
designed to enable the United States to 
catch and surpass the Soviet Union in 
this vital field by 1970. It is imperative 
that action be taken to implement this 
program immediately. Our country can- 
not afford the luxury of further delay. 

I am pleased to note that the Canadian 
Government has embarked upon an in- 
tensive program of oceanographic devel- 
opment, one which we would do well to 
emulate. Construction of a new oce- 
anographic institute and the initiation 
of a multimillion dollar ship-construc- 
tion program are encouraging develop- 
ments. There has always been effective 
coordination between Canadian and 
American oceanographers. I am sure 
that this cooperation will continue in the 
future, but unless our Government pro- 
vides adequate funds to finance modern- 
ization of our oceanographic fleet and 
research facilities the United States will 
not be able to keep pace with future tech- 

ological developments. 


n : 

I feel confident, however, that in 1960 
Congress will formulate a comprehensive 
program for oceanographic development. 
If we wish to compete successfully with 
Soviet oceanographers, we can afford to 
do nothing less, 
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I would like to insert in the Record a 
statement made by Edmund Morris, 
Canadian Member of Parliament, con- 
cerning recent Canadian oceanographic 


developments: 

Canada, which possesses the longest coast- 
line of any country in the world, is taking 
steps to expand oceanography in the depart- 
ment of mines and technical surveys to fill 
the gaping need for oceanographic data on 
ts coastal waters for defense and research 
assessment purposes. 

It is setting up on the east coast, in Bed- 
ford Basin near Halifax, a $3 million 
oceanographic institute, which will have the 
facilities to allow studies_in any phase of 
the sciencs. The new institute will take 
5 years to complete and,.when in operation, 
will have a staff of some 300 oceanographers, 
hydrographers, submarine geologists, and 
other scientific personnel, plus supporting 
steff, and an operating fleet of 10 oceanog- 
raphic vessels. ‘ 

A multimillion-dollar shipbuilding ~ pro- 
grem has already been set underway to pro- 
vide the fleet of oceanographic vessels. The 
first of these vessels, the $7 million C.GS. 
Hudson, is expected to be cor~ issioned in 
1961. 

The establishment of the institute, which 
is to be known as the Bedford Institute of 
Oceanography, is announced today, on the 
eve of Dartmouth Natal Day. 

Specifically, the new institute will turn an 
oceanographic spotlight on Canada’s At- 
lantic and subarctic coasts to study the 
physical characteristics of the waters and. 
underlying seabed. The resultant data is 
needed for antisubmarine defenses to ascer- 
tain the resources potential of the country’s 
continental shelf in these regions and to as- 
sist navigation. 

It will also permit the overdue expansion 
of the Atlantic and subarctic sections of the 
Canadian Hydrographic Service. These sec- 
tions will be moved from Ottawa to Bedford 
Basin, which w:"' greatly facilitate hydro- 
graphic operations in eastern and northern 
areas. In addition, it will house the regional 
office of the Geological Survev of Canada. 

The whole project will mean the building 
up, near Dartmouth, of a strong center of 
marine science: It includes liaison with the 
Fisheries Research Board, the Atlantic Ocean- 
ographic Group, which will be housed in the 
new Institute, and with Dalhousie University 
which is setting up—with the help of a 
National Research Council grant—an. Insti- 
tute of Oceanography for the training of 
scientists, many of whom will be employed 
by the new Federal Institute, It will also be 
the headquarters of the polar group of 
oceanographers, hydrographers, geologists, 
and other scientists, working in the icebound 
sections of the far Arctic. They will carry 
out @ broad program of oceanographic re- 
search on the rim of the Arctic Basin. 

Canada possesses little knowledge of the 
oceans which surround it.. Except for a 
specialized program in oceanography by the 
Fisheries Research Board over the years, 
oceanography in Canada has been a 
neglected science, mainly because of the 
size of the job to be done and the great 
expense entailed in doing it, 

Today, however, the knowledge derived 
from oceanographic research is vitally 
needed by government and industry for pur- 
poses. of defense, commerce, and science. 
In the face of the growing danger of ballistic- 
missile-carrying submarines, 
knowledge of the characteristics of the 
water and of the seabed is necessary for 
the development and operation of adequate 
instruments of detection. 


ledge 
required, too, to ascertain the resource po- 
tential of the country’s continental shelves, 
This is especially important today because 
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of the conclusions arrived at by the Geneva 
Convention of 1958 that the resources of the 
continental shelves belong to the adjacent 
nation. On the east coast, Canada’s con- 
tinental shelf extends 100 to 200 miles out 
into the Atlantic Ocean. 

An extensive program of work is envisaged 
in the new project. Oceanographers and 
hydrographers will study and map the topog- 
raphy of the ocean floor and measure the 
movements, temperature, density and chem- 
ical properties of the water at various 
depths. ¢ 

They will study the separate and distinct 
layers of water of which the oceans are com- 
prised, and each of which has its own char- 
acteristics. Modern. methods of submarine 
detection depend on the transmission of 
sound in water, which requires a detailed 
knowledge of these characteristics. 

Geologists will study bottom sediments 
and cores taken from the ocean floor. Such 
studies will yield valuable data on the life 
of the earth’s crust, changes in climate, vege- 
tation, volcanic activity, etc., enable geolo- 
gists to recreate the history of mountain- 
ous formations on land because, in the 
depths of the ocean, the temperature re- 
mains practically unchanged, there is no 
erosion and little movement of water; and 
reveal possible mineral resource wealth on 
the shelf. 

Geophysicists will use magnetometers, 
gravimeters, and seismic equipment to di- 
agnose the structures underlying the floor. 

The new institute will be a combined 
laboratory and office building, with separate 
depots, shops, and storage facilities. The 
scientific personnel will carry out investi- 
gations and research in modernly equipped 
laboratories. It will provide all needed 
store facilities for its fleet in the way of dock- 
ing and berthing facilities, and routine re- 
pair and maintenance services. The insti- 
tute is so planned, moreover, to permit the 
expansion of these facilities, if needed, to 
meet the requirements of a growing fleet. 

The heart of the new project will lie of 
course in its fleet of oceanographic and 
hydrographic ships. The ship-building pro- 
gram will add additional ships until the re- 
quirements are met for new ships and for the 
replacement of old and chartered ones now 
in use by the Canadian Hydrographic Serv- 
ice. The new C.G.S. Hudson and all new 
vessels will be combined oceanographic and 
and hydrographic ships, equipped with labo- 

. ratory and other facilities for survey and 
research work. They will be capable of 
working in any season of the year, while 
the larger ships, like the Hudson, could work 

‘ anywhere in the world. All vessels will be 
strengthened for work in the Arctic. 

The m in the charting activities 
of the department's Canadian Hydrographic 
Service is long overdue. Many factors, in- 
cluding defense needs, the entry of New- 
foundland into confederation, and resource 
development and exploratory and other ac- 
tivity in the Arctic, have greatly increased 
demand for charts and information on the 
coastline and waters involved. 

Since its establishment in 1883, the service 
has been.operating on a scale far out of pro- 
portion to the size of the task to be done. 
Canada possesses some 120,000 miles of coast- 
line. The greater part of this coastline, 
much of which is extremely complex and 
shoal studded, has not yet been charted. 
The uncharted areas include almost all of 
the Arctic Archipelago, the northern main- 
eee coast, Hudson Bay, and the Labrador 
coas 


As a start on the expansion of its hydro- 
— activities, the department has added 
the chartered ship M.V. Theta to its fleet. 


Bagin, which is charting in Hudson Strait; 
the C.G.S, Kapuskasing, which is sounding 
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off the east coast of Newfoundland; the 
C.GS. Cartier, engaged in charting work in 
the region of Cape Bald and Chaleur Bay in 
New Brunswick; and the C.GS. Acadia, 
which is doing similar work on ‘the north- 
east coast of Prince Edward Island. By 1960 
the service hopes to add * * * two additional 
ships for oceanographic work, and by 1962 
the first ship under the new program, 
C.G.S. Hudson, will be added to the fleet. 

In setting up the Bedford Institute of 
Oceanography, Canada is taking cognizance 
of the importance of the fast-growing sci- 
ence of oceanography and of the value of 
the contribution it can make in the unravel- 
ing of the scientific mysteries of the coun- 


_try’s last frontiers—its coastal waves. 





Antarctic Map Brought Up to Date 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent issue of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor there appeared an article by Albert 
E. Norman, with relation to Antarctica. 

In the years ahead, the Great White 
Continent may well be of increasing im- 
portance for strategical, scientific, and 
other purposes. 

Today, far too little is known of Ant- 
arctica. Each bit of additional knowl- 
edge is, therefore, extremely important. 

Believing that this fine article, entitled 
“Antarctic Map Brought Up to Date,” 
warrants the attention of my colleagues, 
I request unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recoap. 

There Yeing no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANTARCTIC Map BroucntT up To Date 
(By Albert E. Norman) 

Australia has moved fast to beat the Soviet 
Union in producing an up-to-date map of 
Australian Antarctic territory. The Soviet 
Government never has recognized the Aus- 
tralian or any other claim to national sov- 
ereignty in Antarctica. While the Australian 
Government said it would be pleased,.to ex- 
tend permission for Soviet bases to be lo- 
cated in Australian Antarctie territory for 
scientific purposes, Moscow did not 
this invitation and simply moved in its 
ships and men. 

Once they were snugly dug in at their 
Mirny base, Soviet explorers began air map- 
ping the entire 3,650 coast of Australia’s 
2,500,600-square mile Antarctic claim, using 
radio-controlled aircraft. 

It was then that the Australian Govern- 
ment realized that the Kremlin intended to 
publish a map of Soviet Antarctica, without 
too much regard to the long history of Aus- 
tralian exploration in the region, extending 
back almost 50 years. 

A Soviet map of this —_ section of the 
Antarctic, dotted with Soviet place names, 
very probably would have been extremely 
useful if produced at the forthcoming 12- 
nation international conference, sponsored 
by the United States to decide the future of 
all Antarctica. 

Since the United States did not recognize 
any claims to national sovereignty in the 
Antarctic, it would have been difficult for 
Australia, in face of a well developed Soviet 
map, to show that this document represented 
territory claimed by Australia. 
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One of the recognized tests of sovereignty 
claims under international law was evidence 
of effective occupation and administration. 
This evidence could be further supported 
when backed by extensive exploration docu- 
mented with detailed maps. 

For the past few years, Australia has main- 
tained permanent bases at Mawson and 
Davis in Australian Antarctic territory, thus 
reinforcing its claims to occupation and ad- 
ministration. At the same time, it has made 
extensive exploration and conducted scien- 
tific and weather research programs, quite 
apart from its efforts under the recent In- 
ternational Geophysical Year program. 

In the past 3 years, Australian aircraft 
have flown 151,500 miles in the Antarctic and 
have taken 21,000 photographs which in- 
cluded a photographic coverage of about 
three-quarters of the 3,650-mile coast line of 
Australian Antarctic territory. These opera- 
tions have been confined to the brief summer 
seasons when the weather was suitable. 

Numerous overland expeditions have been 
made by Australian teams, sometimes of no 
more than four men, traveling light and 
supported by aircraft. In this way, fairly 
deep penetrations of the hinterland have 
been made, bringing to light new mountain 
ranges and other features. One such dis- 


“covery was a system towering 12,000 feet, 


named Mount Menzies for Australia’s Prime 
Minister, Robert G. Menzies. 

One of the most interesting Australian ex- 
peditions this year succeeded in landing on 
the uncharted coast of Oates Land, at the 
eastern end of Australian Antarctic terri- 
tery. This was the first recorded landing 
on this heavily icepacked coast which had 
defied all previous attempts. But Soviet ex- 
plorers since have claimed the “first ever” 
landing in -this part of the Australian 


territory. 

Piloted by Squadron Leader Douglas Leckie 
of the Australian Air Force, in a floatplane 
from the ship, Philip Law, leader of the 
expedition, made several wide sweeps of the 
coast before the expedition landed, Later 
he reported: “I can say that no important 


- rock features now remain undiscovered on 


the Oates ‘Land coast or on any part of the 
coast of Australian Antarctic territory.” 

Soviet scientists have announced that they 
planned to use specially equipped turbo- 

prop aircraft, flying at 50,000 feet, in map- 
ping the Antarctic. The United States has 
@ mapping project in the wind which would 
call for complete mapping of the huge polar 
continent in 6 years. 

Meanwhile, Antarctic exploration con- 
tinues. That means moré and more new 
information keeps coming into the map- 
makers’ hands in Australia. Not content 
with getting out the latest map that so sur- 
prised Moscow, Australian official map- 
makers have another scheduled for publica- 
tion next year. Their operative motto 
seemed to me: “The only thing better than 
an up-to-date map of the Antarctic was a 
more up-to-date one.” 





Gen. Jack Person: A Credit to his Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
area I represent, the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Oregon, there are pres- 
ently 15 active authorized public works 
projects under the supervision of the 
Civil Works Division of the Army Corps 
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of Engineers. ‘There are also seven nav- 
igation studies and five flood control 
studies authorized in the district at the 
present time. A number of proposed 
prejects will undoubtedly be authorized 
after the Congress has had time to study 
in detail the recently completed Engineer 
revision of the so-called 308 Report. In 
addition, there are 12 completed naviga- 
tion and flood control projects in my dis- 
trict, all of them requiring various de- 
grees of annual maintenance. 

I say this, Mr. Speaker, to emphasize 
the importance to me and my constitu- 
ents of the Corps of Engineers. The 
Corps, in its function of carrying out the 
congressionally authorized program to 
harness the vast natural water resources 
of the Nation, has become an important 
economic factor in southwestern Oregon. 
In fact, the Corps has become so impor- 
tant te the area I represent in Congress 
that I consider one of my most critical 
jobs in Washington is to act as liaison 
between my constituents and the Corps. 

For that reason, I have felt particu- 
larly fortunate over the past 3 years that 
the man who has hezded the civil works 
functions for the Corps of Engineers has 
been a man not only of great technical 
ability but a man of such pleasant per- 
sonality that my relations with him have 
been among the best I have experienced 
since coming to the national capital. 

The man of whom I speak is Brig. 
Gen. John L. Person, known as Jack 
Person to his friends. After almost 3 
years as Assistant Chief of Engineers for 
Civil Works, General Person retired from 
the Army on June 30 of this year, com- 
pleting 30 years of capable service to his 
country. What the Army has lost, the 
city of Louisville, Ky., has gained. Gen- 
eral Person now holds the position of 
executive consultant to the Metropolitan 
Sewer District at Louisville. So he has 
not retired from the engineering profes- 
sion, just from the Engineers. 

General Person is a product of the U.S. 
Military Academy and the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology, and he has had. 


a distinguished career with the Corps of 
Engineers, serving in a great variety of 
important positions in various parts of 
the country and overseas. On the day of 
his retirement General Person was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
by the President of the United States, 
certainly the least his country could 
do in appreciation for a career of service 
which refiected the greatest possible 
credit on the Army and, in particular, 
on the Corps of Engineers. 

The medal was awarded “for ex- 
ceptionally meritorious service in a duty 
of great responsibility” to quote from the 
citation which accompanied it. The ci- 
tation went on to say that— 

Brigadier General Person distinguished 
himself by eminently meritorious service to 
the Government in a succession of key 

" tions of great responsibility during the\period 
June 1946 to June 1959. 


The citation correctly termed him “an 
officer of rare and exceptional ability,” 
and it concluded with these well-deserved 
words of praise: 

Mis outstanding service in all of his as- 
signments constitutes a major contribution 
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to the national welfare, to the development 
of the natural resources of the United States 
and to the strengthening of the national de- 
fense. General Person’s long and distin- 
guished career represents significant achieve- 
ment in the most cherished traditions of the 
U.S. Army, and reflects the utmost credit 
upon himself and the military service. 


I could not agree more. Jack Person 
has had a full life so far—and he is not 
yet 53 years old. I wish him the best of 
luck in the future and I am sure he has 
many years of fine service ahead of him 
in his new position. But I know he is 
sorely missed by his many friends in 
Washington, D.C. 

On September 1 General Person was 
succeeded in Office as Assistant Chief of 
Engineers for Civil Works by Brig. Gen. 
William FP. Cassidy, who came to the post 
from a tour of duty as senior logistics 
adviser to the army of the Republic of 
Korea. I am looking forward to meeting 
General Cassidy, and I am sure I can 
expect the meeting to be the beginning 
of another pleasant relationship with a 
top career officer of the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers. 


Classroom and Teacher Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago a new school year opened to 
the same tune of classroom shortages 
and teacher shortages, which impair the 
education of at least one out of every 
four schoolchildren. 

This continuing crisis facing the 
American public school system inspired 
a series of meetings of representatives of 
a broad range of national organizations 
who realize that the time has come to do 
something about eur current school 
situation. 

The meetings were attended by repre- 
sentatives of many of the organizations 
listed below: 

American Association of University 
Professors. 

American Association of University 
Women. 

American Home Economics Associa- 

American Library Association. 

American Parents Committee. 

American Veterans Committee. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

Associations for Childhood Education 
International. 

General Federation of Womens Clubs. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Education Association. 

National Farmers Union. 

Textile Workers Union of America. 

United Church Women. 

‘The other listed organizations have 

that they also be associated with 

following summary, which I would 

a primer outlining the needs of 
elementary and secondary education: 
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EDUCATION LEGISLATION AND OUR CHILDREN’S 
FUTURE 
The educators of America have made 
a magnificent contribution to the growth 

of this Nation. 

Between 1870 and 1955, while our 
population was increasing four times, our 
public school attendance increased 80 
times. From 1900 to 1955 the popula- 
tion of America nearly doubled, but the 
number of coljege graduates multiplied 
11 times and the number of doctoral de- 
grees 22 times. We have twice as many 
teachers as we had in 1910 but require 10 
times as many college teachers as we did 
50 years ago. 

Today almost 47 million Americans 
are attending school—almost 1 out of 
every 4 people in this country—and 2 
million Americans are teaching them in 
more than 150,000 institutions. 

The number of boys and girls attend- 
ing elementary and secondary schools 
grew from less than 17 million in 1900 
to some 43 million today. College en- 
rollments in the same period rose 15 
fold, from 238,000 to almest 4 million. 

While we have been increasing the 
quantity of education we have also been 
increasing the quality. More than any- 
thing else our American educational 
system is carrying out the American 
dream of equality of opportunity. 

Some of the interest in education and 
especially in higher education is due to 
our recent years of prosperity, some to 
the GI bill which permitted thousands 
of ex-service men and women, who oth- 
erwise would have been unable to go to 
college, to complete their education. 

But there is a more fundamental rea- 
son for this growth. College attendance ~ 
grew even during the depression of the 
thirties. The chief characteristic of a 
complex modern society is the insatiable 
demand for educated people. It is not 
just technologists and scientists that we 
need, we need more and more gifted 
teachers, professional men and scholars. 

Despite the heroic efforts our people 
are making, our educational crisis con- 
tinues. 

THE BUILT-IN CRISIS 

On January 28 of this year the U.S; 
Office of Education announced that this 
Nation needed an additional 140,500 
classrooms to adequately house the boys 
and girls of America attending the pub- 
lic schools. This is in spite of almost 
record construction in the 1957-58 school 
year, when 71,600 classrooms were built. 
From the fall of 1957 until the end of 
January 1959, the classroom shortage 
had been reduced only 1,800. 

In August 1959 Secretary Arthur 8. 
Flemming, of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, told a news con- 
ference that the present shortage was 
140,000 classrooms, a reduction of 500 
in 7 months. 

The reduction in the 2 years prior to 
his press conference, then, was 2,300, or 
less than 1,200 a year. At that rate it 
would be almost 117 years before we have 
an educational plant adequate to house 
our schoolchildren. And it is unlikely 
that the States and local communities 


will be able even to maintain the pate 
of 71,000 classrooms a year. 
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Even if they could, we would still fall 
behind the phenomenal increase in the 
number of new schoolchildren each year. 
According to the Office of Education, 
America’s primary and secondary school 
enrolinfent has reached an alltime high 
for the 15th consecutive year. The in- 
crease this year was 1,750,000. If you 
divide this figure by 27%, the present 
national average of pupils per classroom, 
this increase alone would require nearly 
64,000 new classrooms. If you add to 
this 64,000 the 22,000 classrooms needed 
each year to replace those which are— 
or should be—abandoned, you have a 
total of 86,000 classrooms—including li- 
braries, adequately staffed and stocked— 
needed this year to house the increase 
and replace facilities which are out- 
moded, unsafe, or both, 

NATION SHORT 195,000 TEACHERS 


At the same time, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education Lawrence G. Derthick an- 
nounced that a total of 1,563,000 teach- 
ers will be needed in both public and 
nonpublic schools in the coming year, 
whereas the number presently qualified 
is 1,368,000. This is a deficit of 195,000 
teachers. 

The continued shortage of qualified 
teachers tells the story of the Nation’s 
failure to give members of this profes- 
sion financial and community standing 
sufficient to attract them into the field 
and to keep them in it. 

The shortage of teachers is even worse 
than figures indicate, because teaching 
in our schools today are at least 92,337 
persons with substandard certificates to 
teach. 

A RHETORICAL QUESTION AND ANSWER 


At the recent news conference, Secre- 
tary Flemming asked reporters_rhetori- 
cally: “What does this continuing neg- 
lect by the Federal Government of this 
classroom shortage mean in terms of the 
actual loss. of educational opportunity?” 

He answered his own question this 
way: “When there aren’t enough class- 
rooms there are generally more pupils 
per teacher. Educational facilities are 
crowded. Half-day and split sessions 
are imposed. ‘There are fewer hours for 
children in school. Parents, teachers, 
children are subjected to constant frus- 
tration. A crowded classroom robs every 
child in that room—not just. those who 
make up the statistical enrollment for 
the school.” 


According to Secretary Flemming, the: 


education of 10 million American young- 
sters is being impaired in varying de- 
grees by the classroom shortage. 

He said recent reports on public-school 
enrollment show there were 1,843,000 


crowded urban elementary schools alone 
and another 2 million or so in obsolete 
or inadequate buildings to arrive at the 
total of 10 million. 

These figures are extremely conserva- 
tive—because they do not include either 
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child is being impaired—not just that of 
the additional 10 or 20 pupils. And even 
though the class size may be within the 
desirable limits, the youngsters are being 
short-changed if their teacher is sub- 
standard. 

SOCIETY ALSO IS ROBBED 


Not only the child but all of society is 
robbed by inadequate school facilities 
and a shortage of qualified teachers. 
The products of our schools are responsi- 
ble for this country’s livelihood through 
the maximum development of all the 
Nation’s human resources, an adequate 
long-range defenes plan based on fuller 
development and use of top brain power, 
and greater economic growth which can 
come through well-educated producers 
and consumers. 

Our national defense, on which we 
spend more than one-half of every tax 
dollar, is handicapped by substandard 
education. Some States have done, con- 
tinue to do, an outstanding job on class- 
room construction and recruiting and re- 
taining qualified teachers. What is their 
interest in schools in other States One 
of the statistical tables, part of the hear- 
ing record of the House Education Com- 
mittee, provides part of the answer—and 
illustrates that the classroom shortage is 
a national problem, and that quality 
teaching is more important than guided 
missiles or jet planes. It is the percent- 
age of selective service registrants dis- 
qualified because of mental tests in the 
various States. Such disqualification 
ranges from 3.5 percent in Montana to 
almost 50 percent in Mississippi. This 
means that the States, in which the edu- 
cational system is more nearly adequate, 
must make up the draft deficit for those 
States where the educational plants have 
run down. 

NO. 1 PROBLEM 

Securing a major increase in financial 
support is today’s No. 1 school problem. 
The broadly representative White House 
Conference. on Education estimated in 
1955 that between 25 and 30-billion dol- 
lars would have to be spent on school con- 
struction alone in the next 10 years to 
bring our school plants up to standard. 
That Conference also concluded that 
“the people of the United States must 
make a greater effort through their local, 
State, and Federal Governments to im- 
prove the education of our youth.” 

Since that time, State and local gov- 
ernments have made a greater effort 
while the contribution of the Federal 
Government, the largest tax collector, 
has remained at a constant average of 4 


goes not for general aid to education but 
for specialized programs such as con- 
struction, operation and maintenance of 
schools in federally impacted areas, In- 
dian and vocational education. . 

In recent years, local and State debt 
has been increasing faster than the Fed~ 
Since 1945, the Federal debt 
than 10 percent, while the 
the States has gone up 500 
‘the local debt has risen 300 
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school district is reaching the point of 
exhaustion, exhaustion of debt capacity, 
exhaustion of ability of local taxpayers 
to bear the heavy tax burden on loéal 
property that good schools and teachers 
necessitate. ‘The decline of a net gain 
of 1,800 classrooms in 1958 to a net gain 
of 500 in 1959 is the first sign of the 
growing inability to continue to build 
schools at a rate of more than 71,000 
classrooms per year. 
OLDER THAN THE CONSTITUTION 


Federal assistance to education is not 
new. it is older than our Federal Con- 
stitution. Under the Articles of Con- 
federation, 3 years before our Federal 
Constitution was ratified, the old North- 
west Ordinance of 1785 was enacted. 
The ordinance specified that in the new 
lands of our Nation “there shall be re- 
served the lot No. 16 of every township 
for the maintenance of public schools 
within said township.” This Federal 
law was responsible for the establish- 
ment of public schools in many States 
and for many years provided a major 
portion of their financial support. It is 
important to note that the establish- 
ment of this Federal grant did not in- 
terfere with the discretionary right of 
the individual States to use the money 
derived therefrom as the State deter- 
mined it should best be used. Federal 
aid, without Federal control is thus one 
of the oldest traditions of public edu- 
cation. 

Succeeding public laws for vocational 
education, federally affected areas, and 
national defense education are among 
those currently providing Federal help 
in special areas. No responsible official 
has ever charged that there has been 
Federal control of education in any of 
these programs. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us in Congress 
are willing to cooperate in any plan to 
meet the crisis in our classrooms. I ap- 
preciate the letters I have received from 
those who are really interested in solv- 
ing our most important domestic prob- 
lem. So do my colleagues in the House. 





Petition Concerning Alcoholic Beverages 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


- Mr. COOPER. Mr. President; I ask 

unanimous consent that the following 

petition, together with the names of 

those who signed it, be included in the“ 

Appendix of the ConcressronaL Recorp. 
There being no objection, the petition 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

Hon. Jonn SuzermMan COOPER, - 

Hon. Turuston B. Morton, 

Members of the U.S. Senate, 


We, the undersigned citizens of Lexington, 
Ky., hereby petition each of you to support 
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the Lane bill, H.R. 169, and the Williams bill, 
HLR, 1075, the purpose of which is to pro- 
hibit serving of alcoholic beverages on air- 
planes while in flight, alse the Siler bill, 
ELR. 2221, to prohibit transportation in in- 
terstate commerce of alcoholic beve.age ad- 
vertising and its broadcasting over the air. 

Mrs. John A. Guilfeil, Lexington, Ky; 
Mr. Bobby Halsey, Mrs. Audrey Martin, 
Richmond, Ky.; Mrs. Richard G, Chrisman, 
Mrs. O. W. James, Lexington, Ky.; Mrs. J. A. 
Brown, Richmond, Ky.; Osborne James, Mrs. 
Mitchell Coffey, Mrs. D. R. Donovan, Mrs. 
L. E. Gooch, Mrs. Orville T. Reynolds, Mrs. 
Wiedon Welsh, Mrs. C. G. Welsh, Mrs. W. R. 
Flynn, Mrs, Warren Marshall, Mrs, James 
Dalton, James Yonts, Mrs. Stanley Couch- 
man, Margaret Tucker, B..L. Murphy, Mrs. 
B. L. Murphy, Besse B. Barker, Ethel Vance, 
Mrs. Herbert Ashcraft, Mrs. Charles Corroll, 
Joe R. Baker, Lexington, Ky. 

Mrs. Al Smitha, Grace Gentry Lamb, Miss 
Sue Barker, Mrs. Lee Hazelwood, Mrs. Frank 
Creger, Herbert Ashcraft, Royce Robey, John 
Littral, Mrs. Chas. Baesler, Jr., Chas. Baesler, 
Jr., S. B. Kelley, R. T. Martin, Alice Corbins, 
Mrs. J. M. Kemper, Mrs. J. L. Busby, Mr. Hu- 
bert Ashley, Mrs. Hubert Ashley, Lioyd 
Mahanes, Mrs. F. S. Eldridge, Mrs. Henry 
Birch, Mrs. W. R. Denny, Mrs. E. L. Dodson, 
Mrs. H. A. Rasch, Mrs. E. D. Hinkle, Mrs. J. 
L. Williams, Laura Music, Mrs. S. H. Hart, 
Sam Hart, Mrs. J. D. Shields, Mrs. R. B. 
Gibbs, Mrs. Frank Stone, Jr., Mrs. T. Foley, 
Mrs, Robert Agee, Mrs. Forest Whittaker, 
Mrs. Betty Lambert, Mrs. L. Hardy, Mrs. J. 
H. Hanks, Mrs. Cliff Arnall, Mrs. R. C. Carr, 
Mrs. Goadiett, Mrs. W. H. Sturgill, Mrs. WW. 
Ethington, Mrs. Grace Tate, Mrs. Darnell 
Moore, Mrs. Norman Sipe, Mrs. R. C. Mitchell, 
Mrs, F. A. Stephens, Mrs. L. L. Dunn, Mrs. 
George Taylor, Lexington, Ky. 





Resolution of National Tire Dealers’ 
and Retreaders’ Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Tire Dealers’ and Retreaders’ As- 
sociation, at its annual conference’ in 
Washington, D.C., on September 14, 1959, 
adopted a resolution which called on 
the Congress of the United States to en- 
act legislation to establish a national 
standard for chemical and physical 
properties of tires offered by the major 
American rubber manufacturers. I am 
taking this occasion to call this resolu- 
tion te the attention of the Congress: 
RESOLUTION AT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Serrempes 14, 1959, Wasnincron, D.C., Na- 

TIONAL TIRE DEALERS’ AND RETREADERS’ As- 

SOCIATION ; 

* . Whereas there exists no accepted national 
standard applying to the chemical and physi- 
cal properties of tires offered by the major 
American rubber manufacturers; and 

’ Whereas, in lieu of such a standard, the 
rubber manufacturers have designated their 
products by names providing no basis for 
— identification as to relative quality; 


Whereas such 


i for safety and economy 
of vehicular operation, and to the tire dealers 
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by depriving them of a standard for the 
honest promotion of premium and first line 
grade tires which cannot now equitably com- 
pete against the misleading claims advanced 
on behalf of low-priced items: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Na- 
tional Tire Dealers’ and Retreaders’ Associa- 
tion, in cnnual conference assembled this 
14th day of September 1959, hereby petition 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation establishing a uniform national 


* code for the alphabetical classification of 


tires according to their chemical content, 
rubber content, tensile strength of cord, 
shock break point of carcass, tread compound 
and abrasive wear, and such other properties 
as are known to bear upon their durability 
and operating strength under specified con- 
ditions of use, and requiring all manufac- 
turers to mold the appropriate classifica- 
tion letters into the walls of the tires they 
produce; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to every Member of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States 
and to all tire trade publications, together 
with an appropriate appeal for their assist- 
ance in securing the speedy introduction 
and enactment of the legislation herein pro- 
posed. 





The Cathelic Register 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


‘ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, October 
14 is an important milestone in the life 
of an important publication. It marks 
the completion of a quarter-century of 
service to the Altoona-Johnstown Dio- 
cese by the Catholic Register. 

The Catholic Register was initiated 
under the late Bishop John J. McCort, 
second ordinary of the Altoona-Johns- 
town Diocese. It serves 152,918 Cath- 
olics in these eight counties of central 
Pennsylvania: Blair, Cambrai, Centre, 
Clinton, Huntington, Bedford, Somerset, 
and. Fulton, 

The Right Reverend Monsignor 
Thomas E, Madden, chancellor of the Al- 
toona-Johnstown Diocese, was named 
first editor and continued in that posi- 
tion until January 1, 1943, at which time 
the Reverend Vincent A. Luther—now 
principal of Altoona Catholic High 
School—was appointed editor. He served 
in this capacity until Rev. Francis Reed 
Hoy was appointed editor by the late 
Bishop Richard T. Guilfoyle on Sep- 
tember 24, 1943. Father Hoy remained 
—— until his death on February 9, 


The Most Reverend Howard J. Car- 





of all faiths for continued growth in an 


October 5 


era when religion faces one of its great- 
est tests in world history. 

In May 1957 His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII ineluded these observations ina 
message to the Catholic Press Associa~ 
tion of the United States: ot 

In these days and in a country where 
freedom of the press is established by law, it 
should not be necessary to insist on the im- 
portance of a Catholic press. The power of 
the written word is being challenged today 
by other modern arts of communication; yet 
none will deny the heavy pressure still ex- 
ercised by the mress on mokiing habits of 
thought, that would first weaken, then sub- 
vert the principles of Christian belief and 
correct moral conduct. 

The very freedom possessed, as you know 
full well, increases the danger, which only 
an enlightened and courageous public opin- 
ion can avert or lessen. Your associated 
newspapers, magazines and reviews, both 
weekly and quarterly, as well as the imcreas- 
ing number of books authored by Catholics, 
have the noble and truly patriotic task and 
ambition to help that public opinion to find 
ané hold to the path of truth and justice 
and, let us say it simply and honestly, holy 
living. If you succeed in this, you will have 
made a momentous contribution to the 
peace, prosperity, and power for good of your 
beloved country. 


The Catholic Register is a beacon 
along the path of trust, justice, and holy 
living. To parishioners in its circula- 
tion area it fills a vital religious need. 
To the communities it provides a power- 
ful moral force. . To all of us it supplies : 
a wholesome view and attitude which 
cannot help but contribute generously to 
the betterment of our society. 





Automobile Excise Tax: Temporary or 
Permanent? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS R 


¥F 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


~Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the his- 

tory of the automobile excise tax in this 
country is net a very long one. However, 
its future may very well become a long 
one indeed. For this tax, which was 
originally conceived as a temporary 
measure to bolster the national coffers 
during the depression, has been con- 
tinually extended and extended. It has, 
in fact, been extended so many times 
that the use of the word “temporary” has 
begun to seem facetious. 

The grounds on which the yearly or 
biyearly proponents of futher exten- 
sion base their arguments is that the 
revenue realized from the excise tax is 
essential to the national economy and 
cannot be done without. The amount 
involved is something approximating $2 
billion. Certainly this is a large sum of 
money. But if, in fact, this amount is 
not done without some year soon, we 
should at least stop fooling the people’ 
and ourselves’ that this tax is a tempo- 
rary thing soon to be eliminated. We 
should at least be honest and admit that 
the tax base of the Nation does now and 

















1959 


will continue ever to include this excise 
as an integral part. Te contribute to 
the dubious aura of temporariness this 
tax has been changed several times. It 
has been raised. It has been lowered. 
Always these changes have been accom- 
panied with claims that the whole thing 
is temporary so a temporary change 
matters put little. 

The latest move in this little game is 
the provision in the new highway bill 
which has the effect of making any re- 
duction in the excise tax impossible until 
after 1965. This is but the most recent 
step further along the road to perma- 
nency for this “temporary” tax. Where 
is this trend going to stop? If it does not 
stop shortly, Mr. Webster’s definitions of 
the words “temporary” and “perma- 
nent” will also have to be changed. 





The Nation Owes More Than Some Realize 
to Mr. Dulles’ Firmness 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the ConGrRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial from the Saturday 
Evening Post of June 27, 1959, entitled 
“The Nation Owes More Than Some 
Realize to Mr. Dulles’ Firmness.” 

I do this at the request of Mr. Robert 
L. Porter, of .Atlanta, Ga.; a friend 
and admirer of former Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE NaTIon Owes More THan Some REALIZE 
To Mr. DULLES’ FirrMNESS * 

The tributes to John Foster Dulles make 
it hard to believe that it is only.a couple of 
years since the late Secretary of State was 
under heavy attack.’ Senator Waynr Morsz 
decl that Mr. Dulles’ “usefulness in his 
position has long since passed.” 


cused of “saber-rattling, threats of atomic 
war, and disregard of our allies.” Liberal 
columnists. regularly took off after Dulles, 
charging him with inflexibility, war-monger- 
ing, and other diplomatic errors. 
Nevertheless, until cancer tragically inter- 
vened, Mr. Dulles steadily survived the cal- 
umnies of his crities. 
opinion, not because Mr. Hisenhower liked 
him and depended on his advice, but be- 
cause most of the time Dulles was right. 
Politically and semantically his “brink-of- 
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The same sensitive souls who pretended to 
believe that Dulles created a “brir« of war” 
when he had realistically recog~ized that 
there was one were equally disturbed by his 
description of Goa, which is on the edge of 
India, but belongs to Portugal, as a “Portu- 
guese province.” How tactless to make such 
a remark when Nehru was claiming Goa for 
India. At a press conference Mr. Dulles was 
asked if the United States regarded Goa as a 
Portuguese province, His answer was, “As 
far as I know. all the world regards it as a 
Portuguese province. It has been Portu- 
guese, I think, for about 400 years.” That 
was the right answer. 

Mr. Dulles weathered these storms and a 
more serious hurricane during the Red 
Chinese bombardment of Quemoy and Mat- 
su. \Many people thought our support of 
the Chinese Nationalists was another trip to 
the brink of war. Dire consequences were 
predicted. Mr. Dulles took the sensible view 
that, while nobody would advocate going 
to war for Matsu, the question was, How 
do you prevent a retreat at the initial point 
of a thrust from gathering a momentum 
which will go on from there? Had the ad- 
vocates of bold and imaginative retreat from 
these threatened areas had their way, the 
country might have learned the answer to 
that question the hard way. 

There have been times during the last 10 
years when this country could plausibly have 
moved back from “he firing line, made some 
sort of phony deal with the Communists to 
secure them in their ill-gotten gains and, 
by doing so, made Soviet world conquest a 
present reality, That this hasn’t happened 
is due in no small degree to the character 
and analytical skill of John Foster Dulles. 
As one of his colleagues in the State Depart- 
ment put it, “Foster’s critics want him to 
find some way for this country to give the 
Communists what they want, and because 
he won’t do it they call him ‘inflexible.’” 
Since Mr. Dulles’ death, even his critics ex- 
press admiration for his steadfastness, per- 
sisted in after’ lesser men, similarly afflicted 
would have quit the field. 

In at least one respect the late Secretary 
of State was more imaginative than his de- 
tractors. He was capable of imagining a re- 
laxation of the Communist threat. “There 
is nothing ‘inevitable’ about communism,” 
he said in a speech last year, “except that it, 
too, is bound to change.” He foresaw a day 
when the Communist leaders would see the 
futility of threats in international dealings, 
“would be more concerned with the welfare 
of their own people and less concerned with 
exploiting other people for expansionist pur- 

» 


To some that prophecy may suggest a de- 
parture from Mr. Dulles’ characteristic 
realism. However, a man who could s0 
rightly discern the dangers to our survival 
and summon the will and courage to deal 
with them cannot be ignored when he en- 
visions a promise of brighter days ahead. 

Of few men can it be more truly said 
that he gave his life for his country. 





Summer Commencement Address of Dr. 
Harold C. Case, President of Boston 


U e it 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


oF MAS 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, Dr. Harold C. Case, president of 
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Boston University, delivered the com- 
mencement address at the university’s 
annual summer commencement exer- 
cises on August 22, 1959. 

In extension of my remarks I include 
his thought-provoking address, entitled 
“The Real Cost of Freedom,” as follows: 


In the middle of the night recently, a 
brooding silence was over the New Hamp- 
shire countryside—crickets chirped, winds 
sighed in the trees, and every night sound 
Was part of the symphony of nature, em- 
phasizing quietness and promoting sleep. 

Suddenly a shattering boom, followed by a 
series of staccato blasts, precipitated all 
sleepers into half-dazed waking. The houses 
shook, windows rattled, and disturbed 
listeners lay awake and wondered about the 
cause. Next morning the never-sleeping 
newspapers reported that these were sonic 
booms. caused by jet planes breaking the 
sound barrier. They explained that any in- 
convenience or discomfort experienced by 
civilians was a small price to pay for na- 
tional protection. 

I am not an expert in military affairs; 
therefore, I do not know whether or not a 
lead in speed will guarantee or even help to 
underwrite the future of freedom. But this 
much I do know—no increase in miles-per- 
hour, from Mach I to Mach II, or even IV, 
will make us better people, more deserving 
of freedom, or more ready to sacrifice for it. 

I recall my first transcontinental flight. 
It was in a DC-3 plane. The scheduled fly- 
ing time from New York to Los Angeles was 
21 hours. That was two decades ago. A few 
weeks ago I flew the same route by jet plane 
in 4 hours, 24 minutes. I walked into the 
baggage-receiving area in the Los Angeles 
airport, and while waiting for luggage, I 
listened to the conversation around me. I 
discovered that people arrive, after flying 600 
miles per hour, with the same problems and 
thoughts and fears and loves and hates they 
had at 175 miles per hour. Breaking the 
sound barrier has nothing to do with making 
better people, or creating human beings who 
are more worthy of their heritage and more 
capable of perpetuating it. 

If we could break the thought barrier, we 
might hope for a better outcome. 

Let us make no mistake about it. There ts 
@ great struggle going on in American edu- 
cation today, and its outcome may deter- 
mine the future of American democracy. 

It has to do with the question of, the use 
of our enormous resources for the benefit 
of the individual in .this Nation, and 
throughout the world, or for the creation 
of a mass society in which the person is pri- 
marily a resource for the state, and the 
mass is the goal, instead of the individual. 

This. is the issue of quantity versus 
quality. 

The unifying element in our diversity is 
quality. Today, no person, institution, 
agency, profession, enterprise, or organiza- 
tion can afford to countenance shoddiness in 
its philosophy, its goals, its programs, or its 
‘persons. The artisan and the artist alike 
must be nurtured in the same tradition of 
high quality. 

In a university this means carefully formu- 
lated objectives, very high standards, gifted 
students and g teachers meeting each 
Guar tn oc" dhabeneaes ta White: the tind’ 
adventure is respected. 

The desire tO know, apparent in every 
normal child, is often stifled in the higher 
reaches of education. We need to recreate 
in students the winsome wonder of learning 
and knowing, and the sheer delight in stern 
self-discipline, instead of an unprincipled 
struggle for grades and for professorial ap- 
proval. Instilling the powerful desire to 
learn is basic to all of the future of great 
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scholarship, and to the preservation of free- 
dom. 


Our age demands -he habit of looking 
steadily into the future in terms of new 
problems emerging, and new knowledge 
needed to meet and solve them. Education 
then will use the past as a means for peer- 
ing ahead, distilling history into eternal 
verities, providing meaning and magnanim- 
ity for progress. 

Students must find release for their minds 
from conventional ways of achieving results, 
so that they can take a fresh approach to 
their problems. In the creative approach to 
an engineering course at MILT., students 
were confronted with a length of galvanized 
pipe fastened to the floor. Im the bottom 
was a ping-pong ball. On a table were 
Pliers, wrenches, string, a length of rope, a 
bottle of glue, and a rusty bucket full of 
muddy water. These students were asked to 
remove the ping-pong ball from the pipe 
without lifting the pipe from the floor. 
After study of the problem, each student, 
working alone, solved the problem by pour- 
ing the muddy water into the pipe and float- 
ing the ball to the top. 

Another section of the class faced the 
identical problem, except that the rusty 
bucket of muddy water was replaced by a cut 
glass pitcher of ice water. Not a single stu- 
dent solved the problem. None could think 
of crystal pitchers as pouring spouts, nor 
of ice water as a float for a ping-pong ball. 

Detachment—for originality—is essential, 
if we are not to drift into a society of mimics. 

Consider also that freedom depends on the 
ability to make much out of little. Some 
people believe that greatness consists in 
possessing things—but richness of human 
living depends on the opposite. In ‘spite of 
our electronic civilization, our myriad in- 
ventions, and our fascinating luxuries, the 
elemental issues of life are relatively simple. 

Food, air to breathe, books, family, de- 
pendable friends, meaningful conversation, 
self-respecting work, knowledge of being use- 
ful to one’s fellows—these are the rootage. 
The equipment is lush over growth, and it is 
neither satisfying nor strength giving. 

When you look death in the face, or behold 
your first-born child, or gaze upon the won- 
der of a wise senior citizen, you feel. ashamed 
for the artificiality of your environment, and 
long for reality. 

Moreover, in the exercise of our capacity 
to care intensely and consistently for some- 
thing or someone beyond ourselves, we dis- 
cover who we are, 

If youth, or the aged, continue to care 
more about themselves than others,. design 
their lives for comfort, not for efficiency; for 
getting, not giving; if they grow soft from 
much pampering, and learn in order to get a 
job, not in order to know; then no speeding 
planes nor any soaring satellites, nor any 
other ingenious device to protect our borders 
from attack can save us, for we shall have 
deteriorated within. 

Freedom will cost us the price of humility, 
of dedication, of hard work, of uncomplain- 
ing discipline, for the moral value of educa- 
tion lies in this discovery of a world which 
lies beyond the material, social, and political’ 
power by which the world is run, and which 
can give guidance to the forces at work, 

Reduce man to a creature of environment, 
projected from the accident of birth by im- 
personal forces to the fatality of death, by 
jeaious chance, and he is quite ready to sur- 
render freedom, rights, and stature. He is 


believes that the fullness, the plenti- 
the good, the true, and the beauti- 
in God, he can manage any éxperience 
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in life. Here is the fundamental root of 
Western freedom, the metaphysical sense of 
the infinite value of each person before God, 
and the infinite respect each man owes to 
his neighbor, in promoting his well-being 
and fulfillment. 

The restoration of mutual love must pre- 
cede both health of society and enrichment 
of individual life. 

We stand now staring into outer space 
with mingled feelings of hope and apprehen- 
sion. A remote universe has become inti- 
mate. The millions of miles which gave us 
a feeling of security have become items in 
astronomers* calculations. We know that 
our world will never again have its old, nar- 
row dimensions. But every advance toward 
interplanetary’ communication calls for 
greatness, here. 

I ask of you continuing intellectual ad- 
venture, unadorned integrity, a depth of con- 
viction, and a quality of self-discipline be- 
yond the average of the conventional, for in 
these costly, but rewarding, enterprises you 
can find the qualities necessary for recreating 
a democratic, humane society for making 
freedom permanent, This worth whatever it 
costs. 


The Rural Development Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
rural development program to improve 
opportunities and incomes in depressed 
rural areas throughout the Nation re- 
ceived signal recognition recently when 
a delegation cf top-level Canadian agri- 
culture officials started a two-week tour 
of program areas in four States. 

Thirty States are now going forward 
with this important program. Leaders 
in rural communities and trading cen- 
ters participating report a host of agri- 
cultural,‘ industrial, and educational ac- 
tivities which are raising incomes and 
helping families on small farms help 
themselves. 

In particular, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that Dr. J. F. Booth, Direc- 
tor of Economics Division, Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture, who heads the 
Canadian group, and his three col- 
leagues visiting U.S, Rural Development 
areas are here at the behest of the Spe- 
cial Senate Committee on Land Use of 
the Canadian Parliament. This is proof 
that the rural development program 
has gained the attention and interest 
ef many people beyond the U.S. areas 
which are pioneering this work. 

I ask unanimous. consent that the fol- 
lowing press releases on the Canadians’ 
visit be included in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
releases were ordered printed in the 
Recorp,. as follows: 

Senior CaNaDIaAw AGRICULTURE OFFICIALS TouR 
U.S. Rurau: DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM AREAS 
The following is the text of a press release 

issued today by the Canada Department of 

Agriculture: 


“A group of senior officials of the Canada 
Department. of Agriculture have begun a 
2-week tour of sections of the United States 


October .5 


to examine and report on U.S. rural develop- 
ment programs, 

“The tour stems from a recommendation 
in July of the Special Senate Committee on 
Land Use, which was concerned with prob- 
lems of the low-income farmer in Canada, 

“The group is headed by Dr. J. F. Booth, 
Director of Economics Division, Canada De~ 
partment of Agriculture. He is accompanied 
by R. A. Stutt, specialist in land economics, 
who has been Technical Consultant to the 
Senate committee; A. E. Barrett, Assistant 
to the Director General Research; and 5. F. 
Shields, Regional Director, Prairie Farm Re- 
habilitation Administration, Swift Current, 
Saskatchewan, who is in charge of resettle- 
ment work for that organization. 

“The Canadian experts will fly from 
Washington, D.C., to Kentucky Wednesday, 
and then on to Wisconsin at the end of the 
week. They plan to be in Minnesota on 
September 23 and in Michigan on the 26th, 
returning to Ottawa, September 29. 

“The group will riew demonstration proj- 
ects in these States, the basic aim of which 
is to help raise the income levels of opera- 
tors of small farms. Officials of the United 
States Department of Agriculture are act- 
ing as guides to the Canadians and have co- 
cperated fully in the development of the 
program. State college officials are arrang- 
ing for transportation for thé Canadian 
delegation to rural development projects.” 

The following 30 States are participating 
in the U.S. rural development. program: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio,- Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. : 

Puerto Rico is also participating. 


CANADIAN OFFICIALS COMPLETE WASHINGTON 
PHASE OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT TOUR ~ 


A group of senior officials of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture left Washington 
today for a 2-week tour of U.S. rural de- 
velopment program areas, after conferences 
with Federal agency representatives working 
on the program. 

The tour stems from a recommendation in 
July of a Special Senate Committee on Land 
Use of the Canadian Parliament, which was 
studying problems of low-income farmers 
in Canada. 

Dr. J. F. Booth, director of economics di- 
vision, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
heads the group. He is accompanied by 
R. A. Stutt, specialist in land economics, 
who has been technical consultant to the 
Senate committee; A. E. Barrett, assistant 
to the director general research; and S. FP. 
Shields, regional director, Prairie Farm Re- 
habilitation Administration, Swift Current, 
Saskatchewan, who is in charge of resettle- 
ment work for that organization. 

In orientation meetings September 15-and 
16 members of the Canadian delegation dis- 
cussed with Federal officials the planning 
and operation of U.S. rural development 
programs and similar efforts to.-broaden op- 
portunities in disadvantaged farming ‘areas. 
Representatives of five Federal departments 
and the Small Business Administration 
were present at the meetings, of which Paul 
V. Kepner, deputy administrator, Federal 
Extension Service, was chairman. 

Commenting on the tour of rural de- - 
velopment areas, which begins today, Dr. 
Booth said that the group hopes to become 
acquainted with State and local officials 
working in the program, and to view tech- 
niques and methods being used to promote 
economic development in these areas. , 

“We in Canada want to benefit by your 
experience in the United States,” he said, 
“and to draw on this experience in order to 
improve our own efforts in low income farm- 
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ing communities. We are very much im- 
pressed with scope and variety of services 
being provided through U.S. agencies.” 

Following is an itinerary of the delega- 
tion’s visit: September 16 leave Washington, 
arrive in Lexington, Ky.; September 20 
leave Lexington, arrive Madison, Wis.; 
September 23, leave Eau Claire, Wis., ar- 
rive St. Paul, Minn.; September 26, leave 
Duluth, Minn., arrive Marquette, Mich.; Sep- 
tember 29, leave Sault Sainte Marie, Mich., 
for Ottawa. 

The following 30 States and Puerto Rico 
are participating in the U.S. rural develop- 
ment program: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 





DAV Services in Georgia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
deep sense of gratitude that I present an 
exceptional record of vital rehabilitation 
services freely extended te thousands of 
Georgia citizens. Those who have bene- 
fited directly or indirectly from these 
splendid humanitarian services, owe 
much to the source which made it 
possible, 

DAV SETUP 

the several congressionally 
chartered veteran organizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
ters in Georgia, is the Disabled American 
Veterans. The DAV is the only such 
organization composed exclusively of 
those Americans who have either been 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of 
war. Formed in 1920, under the leader- 
ship of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV leg- 
islative activities have benefited every 
compensated disabled veteran very sub- 
stantially. Its immediate past national 
commander is another judge, Judge 
David B. Williams, of Concord, Mass. 
Its present national commander is Bill 
H. Fribley, of Crestline, Kans., a member 
of the Kansas Legislature. Its national 
adjutant is John E. Feighner, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Its national legislative di- 
rector is Elmer N. Freudenberger, its 
national director of claims, Cicero F. 
Hogan, and its national director of em- 
ployment relations, John W. Burris—all 
located at its national service headquar- 
ters at 1701 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected dis&bili- 
‘ 
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ties—some 2 million—the DAV can 
never aspire to become the largest 
of the several veteran organizations. 
Nevertheless, since shortly after its 
formation in 1920, the DAV national 
headquarters, located in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has maintained the largest staff of 
any veteran organization of full-time 
trained national service officers, 138 of 
them, who are located in the 63 regional 
and 3 district offices of the U.S. Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and in its central 


office in Washington; D.C. They have 


ready access to the official claim records 
of those claimants who have given them 
their powers of attorney. All of them 
being war-handicapped veterans them- 
selves, these service officers are sympa- 
thetic and alert as to the problems of 
other less, well-informed claimants. 
DAV SETUP IN GEORGIA 


In Georgia the DAV maintains an of- 
fice located in the VA regional office, 
441-449 West Peachtree Street NE., At- 
lanta 8, Ga. The DAV staffs this office 
with two national service officers and two 
clerks. Mr. Roy E. Bevel is the national 
service officer in charge. ; 

Each of the DAV chapters in Georgia 
has a service officer who volunteers his 
energy and time in making initial con- 
tacts with veterans or members of their 
families, assisting them in completing 
routine and initial steps for claims and 
forwarding same on to the national 
service officer in Atlanta for processing 
and followthrough. 

The department commander is Mr, 
W. L. Jackson, Post Office Box 3047, 
Macon, Ga., and the department adju- 
tant is Mr. Ralph E. White, 1310 Lake- 
view Drive, Macon, Ga. The immediate 
past department commander is Mr. Bill 
Todd, 121 Central Avenue SW., Atlanta 
3, Ga., serving for 3 consecutive years. 

In Georgia the VA maintains three 
hospitals and one domiciliary; one 300- 
bed gerieral-medical Lospital at Atlanta; 
one 1,329-bed neuropsychiatric hospital 
at Augusta; one 421-bed general medical 
and tuberculosis hospital at Augusta; 
one 500-bed general medical at Dublin, 
and one 640-bed domiciliary at Thomas- 
ville, Ga: All of these beds are not filled 
by Georgia residents; many of them are 
veterans from almost every State in the 
Union who go or are sent to the South- 
east because of climate conditions. 

During the last fiscal year, the VA paid 
out $110,822,574 for its veterans program 
in Georgia, including $28,478,464 disabil- 
ity compensation to its 35,890 service-dis- 
abled veterans. These Federal expendi- 
tures in Georgia furnish substantial 
purchasing powers in all communities. 
Only about 8142 percent—3,033—are 
members of the 45 DAV chapters in 
Georgia. 

SERVICES EXTENDED 

This 8% percent is strange, in view of 
the very outstanding record of personal- 
ized service activities and accomplish- 
ments of the DAV national service 
officers in behalf of Georgia veterans and 
dependents during the last 10 fiscal years, 
as revealed by the following statistics: 
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Claimants contacted (esti- 

TCI Frise cg tele ctinnincipcntincitimace 73, 943 
Claims folders reviewed_..__-_- 61, 619 
Appearances before rating 

DORI Soig oki bein tt Cokie 32, 149 
Compensation increases ob- 

SE ei deccdedodis 2,303 
Service connections of- 

PEG isos catia nin mctgipeicnn 586 
Nonservice pensions._....... 824 
Death benefits obtained_._._. 133 


Total monetary benefits ob- 
RII fo oie coenshoghesin oitisteth Sion ah te $1, 713, 911. 20 


These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the central office 


_ of the Veterans’ Administration, han- 


dling appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
surance cases. Over the last 10 years 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district, offices, including monetary 
benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in the cen- 
tral office, they handle 58,282 reviews and 
appeals, resulting in monetary benefits 
of $5,337,389.05. Proportionate addi- 
tional benefits were thereby obtained 
for Georgia veterans, their dependents, 
and their survivors. 

These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized service and advice, con- 
sideration, counsel, and assistance ex- 
tended to all of the claimants who have 
contacted DAV service officers in person, 
by telephone, and by letter. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 percent 
of whom were DAV members—their de- 
pendents, and others, in response to their 
varied claims for service connection, dis- 
ability compensation, medica] treatment, 
hospitalization, : prosthetic appHances, 
vecational training, insurance, death 
compensation or pension, VA guaranty 
loafis for homes, farms, and businesses, 
and so forth. Helpful advice was also 
given as to counseling and placement 
into suitable useful employment—to 
utilize their remaining abilities—civil 
service examinations, appointments, re- 
tentions, retirement benefits, and multi- 
farious other problems. 

PROSECUTION OF CLAIMS 


Every claim presents different’ prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled veterans— 
not given on a silver platter. Fre- 
quently, because of lack of official rec- 
ords, death, or disappearance of former 
buddies and associates, lapse of memory 
with the passage of time, lack of infor- 
mation and experience, proof of the legal 
service connection of a disability be- 
comes extremely difficult—too many 
times impossible. A claims and rating 
board can obviously not grant favorable 
action merely based on the opinions, im- 
pressions, or conclusions of persans who 
submit notarized affidavits. Specific, 
detailed pertinent facts are essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims against 
itself. As the defendant, in effect, the 
U.S. Veterans’ Administration must 
award the benefits provided under the 
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laws administered by it only under cer- 
tain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely why his 
claim may previously have been denied 
and then specifies what action for addi- 
tional evidence is essential. The claim- 
ant must necessarily bear the burden of 
obtaining such fact-giving affidavit evi- 
dence. The experienced national serv- 
iee officer will, of course, advise him as to 
its possible improvement, before present- 
ing same to the adjudication agency, in 
the light of all of the circumstances and 
facts, and of the pertinent laws, prece- 
dents, regulations and schedule of dis- 
ability ratings. No DAV national serv- 
ice officer, I feel certain, ever uses his 
skills, except in behalf of worthy claim- 
ants, with justifiable claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—because most claims are 
not. properly prepared. It is very signifi- 
eant, as pointed out by the DAV acting 
national director of claims, Chester A. 
Cash, that a much higher percentage of 
those claims, which have been prepared 
and presented with the aid of a DAV 
national service officer, are eventually 
favorably acted upon, than is the case 
of those claimants who have not given 
their powers of attorney to any such 
special advocant. 

Another fact not generally known is 
that under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years ago, 
the disability compensation payments of 
about 37,200 veterans have been discon- 
tinued and reduced as to about 27,300 
others at an aggregate loss to them of 
more than $28 million per year. About 
1.7 percent of such discontinuances and 
reductions have probably occurred as to 
disabled veterans in Georgia, with a con- 
sequent loss of about $476,009 per year. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veteran organization. Judg- 
ing by the past, such unfavorable adjudi- 
cations will occur as to an additional 
equal number or more during the next 
3 years, before sucht review is completed. 
I urge every disabled veteran in Georgia 
to give his power of attorney to the na- 
tional service officer of the DAV, or of 
some other veteran organization, or of 
the American Red Cross, just. as a pro- 
tective measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and expe- 
rience of a competent expert national 
service officer. 

COST OF DAV. SERVICE 

Measured by the DAV’s overall costs of 
about $12,197,600 during a -10-year pe- 
riod, one would find that it has expended 
about $3.50 for each claim folder re- 
viewed, or about $8.80 for each rating 

board appearance, or again, about. $22.70 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
obtained, or about $54 for each compen- 
sation imecrease obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monetary 
benefits for claimants for each dollar ex- 

ended by the DAV for its national serv- 
ice officer setup. Moreover, such bene- 
fits will generally continue fer many 
years.. 
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Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
no Government subsidy whatsoever. The 
DAV is enabled to maintain its nation- 
wide staff of expert national service cffi- 
cers primarily because of income from 
membership dues collected by its local 
chapters and from the net income of its 
idento-tag—miniature automobile li- 
cense tags—project, owned by the DAV 
and operated by its employees, most of 
whom are. disabled veterans, their wives, 
or their widows, or other handicapped 
Americans—a rehabilitation project in 
thus furnishing them with useful em- 
ployment. Incidentally, without check- 
ing as to whether they have previously 
sent in a donation, more than 1,400,000 
owners of sets of lost keys have received 
them back from the DAV’s idento-tag 
department, 4,756 of whom, during the 
last 8 years, were Georgia residents. 

FINANCING DAV SERVICES 


Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as well as will enable it to 
maintain its invaluable nationwide serv- 
ice setup on a more adequate basis. So 
much more could be accomplished for 
distressed disabled veterans if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to main- 
tain an expert service officer in every 
one of the 173 VA hospitals. 

During the last 10 years the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustees, the 
DAV Service Foundation, aggregating 
$3,300,060, exclusively for salaries to its 
national service officers, Its reserves 
having been thus nearly exhausted, the 
DAV Service Foundation is therefore 
very much in need of the generous sup- 
port of all service claimants—DAV mem-= 
bers and other social-minded Ameri- 
eans—by direct donations, by designa- 
tions in insurance policies, by benefits in 
wills, by assignments of stocks and 
bonds, and by establishing special types 
of trust funds. 


DAV MEMEORIAL HONOR ROLL 


A special type of memorial trust fund 
orignated about 3 years ago with Con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., which es- 
tablished ‘the first perpetual rehabilita- 
tion fund of $1,000 with the DAV Service 
Foundation. Recently it added another 
$100 thereto. Since then, every DAV 
unit in that State has established such 
a@ special memorial trust fund, ranging 
from $100 to $1,100, equivalent to about 
$5 per DAV member. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such rehabilitation service can help to 
make it possible for the DAV to con- 
tinue such excellent rehabilitation serv- 
ice in Georgia by sending in donations 
to the DAV Service Foundation, 631 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington 
4, D:C. Every such serviced claimant 
who is eligible can and should also be- 
come a.DAV member, preferably a life 
member, for which the total fee is $100 
if born after January 1, 1922; $75 for 
those born between January 1, 1902 and 
1922; and $50.for those born before Jan- 
uary 1, 1902, or World War I veterans, 
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payable fn installments within 2 full fis- 
eal year periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by 
being a supporting member of at least 
one ‘organization. which reflects his in- 
terests and viewpoints—labor unions, 
trade associutions, and various religious, 
fraternal, or civic associations. All of 
America’s veterans ought to be members 
of one or more of the patriotic, service- 
giving veteran organizations—United 
Spanish War Veterans, the VFW, the 
American Legion, the AMVETS, and the 
DAV. All of America’s disabled defend- 
ers who are receiving disability commpen- 
sation have greatly benefited by their 
own official voice—the DAV, 





United States Spends $7 Million on Guard 
Buildings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to. insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
following article from the January 28, 
1959, issue of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, indicating that armories and 
other National Guard buildings and in- 
stallations. constructed in ‘the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky during the past 3 
years totals over $7 million. 

There being no objection, the: article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Untrep STATES SPENDS $7 MILLION ON GUARD 
BUILDINGS 


Franxrort, Ky. J 27.—Kentucky 
has benefited from $7,185,287 im Federal 
funds for new armories‘and other National 
Guard buildings and installations in the 
past 3 years. 

This was reported to Governor Chandler 
Tuesday by Maj. Gen. J. J. B. Williams, State 
adjutant. general. 

Williams told a cabinet meeting the 
amount was 25 times more than the State 
had received previously in @-similer period. 


WORTH $40 MILLION . ; 


The new buildings house much of the ap- 
proximately $40 million worth of equipment 
which the Federal Government has turned 
over to the Kentucky National Guard. The 
equipment includes airplanes, tanks, cannon, 
jeeps, and firearms. ‘ 

The $7,185,287, representing funds either 
received by or allocated to the State, finance 
Major projects such as: 

1. The Kentucky Air National Guard head- 
quarters at Standiford Field, Louisville, a $5 
million investment. It includes a. hangar, 
base supply warehouse, vehicle-repair shop, 
crash- and fire-truck station, rocket-storage 
building, jet-fuel un storage and 
dispensing system, and operations-and-train- 
ing building. All have been completedsex- 
cept the operations-and-training building, 
which is under construction. ; 

2. The Frankfort military center,.a $1 mil- 
lion project. It includes an armory, cen- 
tralized field maintenance shop, mainte- 
nance shop for artillery, airplanes, and heli- 
copters: an office for the U.S. property officer 
for~Kentucky, and a property warehouse. 
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The Federal Government only recently ap- 
proved the spending of $270,000 for the 
warehouse. 

INCLUDES BUECHEL 


8. New armories at Livermore, Buechel, 
Frankfort, Olive Hill, Jackson, Carrollton, 
and Tompkinsville. All have been built or 
are under construction except at Tompkins- 
ville. Construction of the Tompkinsville ar- 
mory will begin as soon as weather permits. 

All the building at Standiford Field was 
financed 100 percent by Federal funds. The 
Federal Government contributes 75 percent 
of the money for armories, the State 25 
percent. 

Williams said the Federal Government is 
providing Kentucky with 15 B—57 two-engine 
jet airplanes for tactical reconnaissance. Ten 
planes have already been received. The State 
still has a few F-86 Sabre jets, which will 
be placed in storage in another State. 





Proposal of a Control Measure on Poisons 
and Pesticides 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the great need in America to protect the 
various species of our wildlife, the .Na- 
tional Trappers Association of America 
is to be commended on its very timely 
proposal of a control measure on poisons 
and pesticides. The text of this pro- 
posed legislation follows: 

NATIONAL TRAPPERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

We of the National Trappers Association 
of America propose that— 

“Be it enacted by the Congress of the 
United States of America, That it shall be 
unlawful for any person or persons to know- 
ingly and willfully, place or cause to be 
placed, any poison, explosive, or chemical in 
such a manner as to be fatal or injurious to 
any hird, fish, or mammal within the boun- 
daries of the United States of America 
except as hereinafter provided. 

“EXCEPTIONS AND PROVISIONS MADE 


“1. This act shall not prohibit killing of 
animals for humane reasons by gun or gas 
chamber, 

“2. This act shall not prohibit use of fire- 


“5. This act shall provide that pesticide 
containers be labeled by the manufacturer 
with recommendations for safe levels of ap- 
plication as effects all vertbrate animals 
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provided for by a tax on pesticides in amount 
deemed advisable by Congress. Payments 
made for research work shall not exceed 
those for similar services. 

“8, False reports by any person engaged 
in such research shali be deemed a violation 
of this act. 

“9. Any violation of this act shall be pun- 
ishable by a fine of not to exceed $500 or 
30 days in jail or both and not less than 
$25 for a first offense and an additional 
ar of $25 for each subsequent convic- 

on, 


ALFRED L. Coox, 
Chairman, Conservation Committee. 
Ursana, Iowa. 





Integrity in Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


, HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, early in the ist session of the 86th 
Congress I introduced a bill to protect 
integrity in governmental processes. 
Senator NEvuBErRcER, of Oregon, joined 
with me in sponsoring the measure. 

The major purposes of the bill are four: 
First, to require all top officials in the 
legislative as well as the executive branch 
to make an annual report of their in- 
come, including gifts of substantial 
value; second, to require a detailed re- 
port of travel expenditures by congres- 
sional committees, including those in- 
curred by staff, as well as by the mem- 
bers themselves, of a committee; third, to 
provide that any communication, oral or 
written, concerning a particular case 
made by a Member of Congress to an 
administrative agency be made part of 
the public record of that case; and, 
fourth, to establish a commission on 
legislative standards to study and make 
recommendations concerning the prob- 
lems of legislative-executive relations in 
such matters as the proper representa- 
tion of constituent interest and the pre- 
vention of improper influence. 

I do not contend the bill is perfect, 
but it does represent, I believe, a con- 
structive approach to certain problems 
which deeply involve the public interest. 
It is my hope, therefore, that next year 
the Rules Committee, to which the bill 
was referred, will hold hearings early in 
the session and that the Congress will 
take affirmative action in this area. In 
this connection, Mr. President, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp a sampling of 
comments on the bill I have received 
from political scientists and others ac- 


tively concerned with the field of gov- 
-ernment. 


There being no objection, the com- 


‘ments were ordered to be printed in the 
‘Recorp, as follows: 


Sr. PerEr’s COLLEGE, 
_ Jersey City, N.J., September 12, 1958. 
P. Cass, 
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executive branch which you sent me, and 
thank you for your kindness. ' I fully agree 
with you that the requirement of publicity 
is the best way to deal with the problem of 
private pressure on public men, distasteful 
though it undoubtedly is in many ways. I 
also like your provision for a Commission on 
Legislative Standards. In general, I think 
that laws on this subject should confine 
their specific and rigid requirements to those 
points about whieh there can be littie dis- 
pute. Further refinements are best left to 
@ commission which can work out norms 
more precisely as it accumulates experience. 
Sincerely yours, 
Francis P. Canavan, S.J. 
New Yorke UNIVERsIrTY, 
GrapvuaTE SCHOOL oF PuBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE, 
New York, N.Y., September 24, 1958. 
Hon. Cuiirrorp P. Casz, 
U.S. Senator, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. : 
Dear SENATOR CASE: I appreciate your 
thoughtfulness in sending me a copy of the 
bill you are proposing for the promotion of 
confidence in the legislative and executive 
branches of Government. I find it especially 
significant because it attempts to strike at 
the roots of unjust, arbitrary government— 
graft and corruption. I am sure that op- 
ponents of the bill will argue that its enact- 
ment would make public service less desir- 
able. Let me assure you that the vast ma- 
jority of present employees and of prospec- 
tive employees will readily accept the basic 
principles of the bill—the disclosures of gifts 
and fees—in the hope that it will eliminate 
the favored position of those few careerists 
who utilize their employment as means of 
gouging the public or enriching themselves 
at the expense of the public. 
You have undertaken a most worthwhile 
endeavor and I wish you every success, 
Sincerely, 
MakrTIN B. Dworxis, 
Professor of Public Administration. 


Princeton, N.J., September 16, 1958. 
Hon. Currrorp P. Case, 
Senator from New Jersey, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenaToR Case: I read with great in- 
terest thé material you sent me recently per- 
taining to the promotion of public confi- 
dence in integrity of Congress and executive 
branch. I am sure you are to be congratu- 
jiated upon the vital purpose and the skillful 
drafting of this bill which ought to receive 
the support of every good citizen. 

In a rather perfunctory reading of this 
bill 4223 I noted, however, a few may be 
minor points which might possibly warrant 
consideration. 

Article 1 of the bill refers to the listing 
of gifts received by an official or by him and 
his spouse jointly. * * * Would it not be 
advisable to insert a clause to the effect 
that a gift * * * given to the wife of an 
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down, but it should. be made absolutely 
clear that it may be no less incorrect than 
telephone calls which reach an official at his 
desk. ‘Though I admit that.this kind of 
contact may be covered by the present ver- 
sion of the bill, a little specification on 
this point may do no harm. 

Thank you for having given me the op- 
portunity to see this fine piece of legislative 
work, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rosert A, Kann. 


TemP_e UNIVERSITY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 12, 1958. 
Hon. Ciirrorp P. Casz, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Case: I greatly appreciate 
receiving a copy of a bill introduced by 
you to “promote public confidence in the 
integrity of Congress and the executive 
branch.” 

I can think of no more important area 
in which you could concern yourself. As & 
former professor of political science, I was 
continually amazed and alarmed at the 
readiness with which young people who 
came into my classes expressed the attitude 
that politicians were either corrupt or cor- 
ruptible. The saying most often expressed 
to me was, “If he isn’t rotten when he goes 
in, he will be when he comes out.” No one 
need tell you how devastating this attitude 
ts in many respects. 

The reestablishment of respect for persons 
in public office is consequently a matter of 
prime importance. It will take more than 
legislation, of which you are aware. Your 
bill, in my judgment sound in all respects, 
would certainly be most helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN ANTHONY Brown, 
Assistant to the President for Develop- 
ment. 





Wooprow Wits0on SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N.J., September 13, 1958. 
Senator Ciurrorp P. CasE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CaSE: I have read with great 
interest and appreciation your bill “to pro- 
mote public confidence in the integrity of 
Congress and the executive branch.” As the 
first, I believe, to recommend this,approach 
to the problem (see my testimony before 
the Buchanan Committee on Lobbying in 
1950), I naturally support the intent of your 
legislation. } 

But I am convinced that the greatest area 
of need is not in the disclosure of outside 
sources of income. The great need is for 
the public absorbtion of the fundamental 
costs of running our two political parties. 
If the heavy costs of campaigning could be 
reduced for the parties and for individual 
candidates, much of the pressure for spe- 
cial favors could be effectively countered. 
Tt is possible that the American Heritage 
Foundation campaign will answer some of 
the problems, My guess is that ultimately 
the Congress will have to appropriate suf- 
ficient money to sustain the basic operating 
expenses of our two national committees, 
and a fixed schedule of political TV; and 
will have to give the franking privilege for 


ghead in this vital area of reform. 

In the meantime, I am happy that you 
are planning to press for S. 4223 in the next 
session of Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Srepren K. Bariery, 
Professor of Public Affairs. 
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UNtIversiry OF VincrIvi, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Charlottesville, September 19, 1958. 
Hon. Ciirrorp P. CasE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Case: It is with a great 
deal of pleasure that [ answer your letter 
of September 15 with reference to your bill 
“to promote public confidence in the in- 
tegrity of Congress and the executive 
branch.” 

It is becoming increasingly difficult of late 
to attempt to inculcate in students the re- 
spect for their national officials that I deem 
most necessary if our Nation is to survive in 
this period of conflict between two divergent 
ideologies. The sources of this difficulty 
are numerous and diverse. There can be 
no question but that the .combination of 
wars—hot and cold—that have faced our 
youngsters since their birth has had a dele- 
terious effect on them. Boys and girls en- 
tering college today have never known a pe- 
riod when they could assess such ideas as 
the brotherhood of man, or the community 
of world interests. ‘Yet this, I believe, is not 
the only, nor even the most significant, 
cause for the lack of citizen respect for our 
national Officials. Our students today are 
shocked as more and more incidents of in- 
discretion are disclosed. The indiscretions 
fall with equal weight on the executive and 
legislative branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment and are not limited to one or the 
other of the two major parties. For genera- 
tions now, citizens have come to expect State 
governments and State officials to be slightly 
less than honorable. They wonder, for ex- 
ample, why a man will spend thousands of 
dollars to secure election to an office that 
pays a mere pittance in salary. The dis- 
tressing thing is that now students have 
transferred this feeling to our National Gov- 
ernment. We can hardly decry the lack of 
moral standards among our children when 
all about them they see their elders accept- 
ing what must be termed geaft regardless 
of how we try to sweeten the word. 

In conclusion, Senator, you have my full- 
est support for your bill.* * * I would 
hope, further, that your bill would be labeled 
“a bill to cause a rebirth in public con- 
fidence in the integrity of Congress and the 
executive branch.” ‘The confidence once was 
there; it is not there today. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK EK. Greson, 
Assistant Professor. 
New York Unrversiry, 
New York, N.Y., September 26, 1958. 
Hon, Ciirrorp P. Cass, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CaSE: Thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of your bill “to promote pub- 
lic confidence in the integrity of Congress 
and the executive branch,” together with 
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pondents in that State tell me that the re- 
quirements to publish full information is 
having a salutary effect upon the tone of 
politics there in a way seldom seen in other 
States where absolute limits on amounts of 
money which may be contributed or ex- 
pended, and often totally unrealistic limits, 
are set by law. 

Please let me Know at any time if there 
is any way in which I can be of service to 
you. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ruoren A. SMirH, 
Professor of Politics, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
MAXWELL GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
CITIZENSHIP AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Syracuse, N.Y., September 16, 1958. 

Dear Mr. Case: I have studied with great 
interest the text of your bill and the intro- 
ductory statement. I have connected your 
initiative with Senator FuLsricntT’s article 
that appeared in New York Times magazine 
on September 14, because both in a sense are 
related to the problem of fundamental values 
in our democratic society. 

I fully support your initiative for I realize 
that there is an urgent need to strengthen 
the trust of the American people in their 
political leader. I see two main reasons for 
such measures as the one you propose. 
Firstly, we face a long-term emergency 
brought about by a triple revolution: the 
technological, the awakening of the uncer- 
developed countries, and the Commuiiist. 
The United States is surrounded by a quickly. 
changing world; thus we are bound to live 
in an era of permanent crisis. Secondly, 
a democracy can successfully survive the oft- 
repeated shock of crises only if its people 
tally round their leaders and trust them. 
The lesson of the French Fourth Republic 
should not escape our attention. Your meas- 
ure will help in dissociating the word “poli- 
tician” from its frequent use as an epithet, 
because it provides the citizen with the 
means of checking on the morality of his 
representatives to whom he has entrusted 
political power. It has a wider educational 
meaning because it promotes the ideal of 
public service and opposes it by implication 
to the image of a “smart” man. 

I hope that the Congress will son pass your 
bill. 

With kindest personal regards, ’ 

Sincerely yours, 
W. W. Kvuisktr. 





COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
Hamilton, N.Y.; September 30, 1958. 
Hon. Cuirrorp P. Case, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Case: I am grateful to you 
for sending me a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp containing your statement and the 
text of the bill to promote public confidence 
in the integrity of Congress and the execu- 
tive branch. It is as you say, of utmost im- 
portance that we do everything possible to 
insure that the public has the highest degree 
of confidence in its legislative and executive 
officials. This confidente, unfortunately, has 
been shaken af numerous times in the past. 
After each of these incidents it has. taken 
& long period to restore full public confidence 
in our officials. 

It seems to me that the bill which you have 
introduced although it may not prevent all 
incidents in the future, will go far to restor 
ing public confidence and I hope it may 
enacted. I also hope that it will not 
weakened by any crippling amendments; 
seems-to me that each of the provisions tha 
you have included, is important and unless 
all are enacted there will be serious holes 
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through which difficulties in the future may 
arise. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Ropney L. Mort, 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
Boulder, Colo., Septembert6, 1958. 
Senator Cirrrorp P. Casz, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR Case: Thank you for your 
letter of September 10 in which you enclosed 
the statement from the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD concerning your bill “to promote public 
confidence in the integrity of Congress and 
the executive branch.” I wish to congratu- 
late you concerning the introduction of this 
bill and I sincerely hope that, at the next 
session of Congress, you and your colleagues 
will be able to get this or a very similar bill 
passed into law. You are of course, com- 
pletely correct in assuming that such a law 
should be passed both for the purpose of 
helping to maintain public confidence in our 
Government and to help public officials main- 
tain the most careful relations with private 
persons and groups. You may be assured 
that you have my heartiest support in this 
project, and I believe that almost all political 
scientists and other persons knowledgeable 
about and interested in Government will 
applaud and support your efforts. If I can 
be of any direct assistance to you in this 
matter, please call on me, 

Sincerely yours, 
CurTis W. MarTINn, 
Chairman, 
Department of Political Science. 
Vassar COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., November 19, 1958. 
Hon. Cuirrorp P. Case, 
U.S. Senator From New Jersey, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Case: It was with great in- 
terest that I read your proposed bill designed 
to improve the public service. You are to 
be commended for trying to solve the diffi- 
cult problem of maintaining a high ethical 
jJevel among administrators and legislators. 

The bill, as you point out, does cover a 


: great. deal of territory. I share your reluc- 


tance at the prospect of an invasion “of pri- 
vacy through the public disclosure of income 
and of dealings in securities, commodities, 
and real property. There is already consid- 
erable reluctance on the part of high calibre 
people to become involved in public service 
because of the risks of having their actions 
misinterpreted on their motives impugned. 
On balance, however, the public interest de- 
mands that the action of public officials be 
above suspicion, and publicity is probably 
the best’ way of assufing probity. Also, as 
you point out, legislators and administrators 
will find it easier to reject gifts if there is a 
policy of making such gifts a matter of pub- 
lic record. - 

The second aim of your bill—to make all 
communications to regulatory agencies a 
part of the public record of cases before 
tage laudatory, but. I wonder whether 

can be. achieved in this manner. 


“Might not the effect of this provision be that 
_persons who already have informal access to 


members or ‘staffs of regulatory agencies may 
obtain. even more of an advantage because 
oat hardly need to communicate in any for- 

sense while less favored persons will be 


held strictly to the letter of the law req 
ons? om 


public disclosure of communicati 
order to try to avoid this sort of thing, would 


you consider the inclusion of stiff penalties - 


the Administrative Procedure Act for vio-" 
of the communications provision? 

As to your final point, I think that the es- 
tablishment of a Commission on Legislative. 


_ Standards is. a fine idea, 
Very sincerely 


; “ Lrorp D. Musotr, 
. Associate Professor of Political Science, — 
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ApeL, Iowa, September 17, 1958. 
Hon, Criirrorp P. Casz, 
U.S. Senator, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. ‘ 

Dear SENATOR Case: Thank you for the 
text of your bill “to promote public con- 
fidence in the integrity of Congress and the 
executive branch” and your introductory 
statement. 

I certainly have no suggestions for modi- 
fication of the bill or of your plan to press 
for early consideration when Congress re- 
convenes. 

My general reaction -is favorable to the 
point of enthusiasm. My comments (which 
you invite) will therefore require restraint 
lest they become windy and tedious. 

I think your proposal is execellent, and 
that the reasons you state are the right ones. 

You say there are probably loopholes in 
your bill. Experience of course suggests 
that in new legislative approaches these do 
prove to exist. But what I’ve marveled at 
as I’ve read your bill is its thoroughness. 
This I applaud, and for the reason that you 
briefiy but adequately state. 

I agree with you that action is necessary, 
and think you are entirely right in holding 
that “it would be far more effective to turn 
the’ spotlight of publicity on all gifts and 
favors than to attempt to draw a line be- 
tween those which are proper and im- 
pro; PP 

Behind it all, of course, is the objective— 
the very important objective of dispelling 
“the cynical view of politics and public serv- 
ice.” This prevalent cynical view I have 
long deplored. It may be less general, or at 
least less deep, than it used to be. But it 
still is prevalent and its effects are mis- 
chievous, could be dangerous. 

A career in politics ought to be considered 
one of the highest—indeed probably the 
highest. For the task of the politician in 
our kind of society is to make the institu- 
tions of freedom work. Our greatest values 
are involved. Ethical -standards in which 
the people have confidence are obviously 
vital. ‘ 

And I conclude about’ where I started— 
with expression of the conviction that you 


are entirely right in relying on openness,,. 


upon public disclosure, as the most practical 
way of reducing public distrust and suspi- 
cion. 

I should not want to predict early passage 
of your bill as it is. The scope is large, as 
you. say. I consider that a great merit. It 
is an important service to look at the need 
as a whole and to face all the realities in 
considering therapeutic action. 


Sincerely, : 
W. W. WayYMack. 
Pace COLLEGE, 

New York, N.Y., September 16, 1958. 

Hon. Currrorp P. Casez, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for your letter of Sep- 
tember 10, inclosing information on your bill 
to promote public confidence in the Congress 
and the executive branch. I should like to 


. take advantage of your invitation to com- 
- ment on it and will do so in my capacity 


as associate professor of social sciences at 
Pace, where I give courses in government, 
administration, economics, and inter- 
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Your bill providing for public disclosure 
would go a long way toward giving informa- 
tion upon which an informed electorate can 
render its decision. - 

So much for a general statement. To turn 
to the specific provisions of the bill, I am 
puzzied as to why January 1960, was se- 
lected as the termination date of your pro- 

Commission on Legislative Standards, 
Would ‘the short period of time until that 
date, assuming the Commission is established 
im early 1959, be adequate enough to set it 
up, to study the conflict of interest problem, 
to hoid meetings and to go over the mass of 
documents it would need? [If the solution 
to the problem requires much time perhaps 
a& permanent commission should be estab- 
lished, otherwise it may not accomplish its 
objectives. 

Several other questions suggest themselves 
about tae Commission on Legislative Stand- 
ards. Could it subpena a Senator or or 
Member of the House with his personal rec- 
ords? The proposed bill says that it is to 
get any information it wants from any 
agency. Suppose that a security problem 
was involved and the agency refused infor- 
mation to the Commission on that ground, 
who would decide? 

In my opinion your bill will go a long way 
toward upholding the principle of public 
disclosure as an aid to good government and 
it will abate the conflict of interest dilemma. 
I intend to follow the progress of S. 4223 and 
hope that it becomes enacted into law, 

Sincerely, 

JOHN C. SHerry, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor, Social Sciences. 
WALDWICK, N.J. 





AMARILLO COLLEGE, 
Amarillo, Tex., September 23, 1955. 
Senator Currrorp P, Casz, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Case: Thank you very much 
for your letter of September 10 covering to 
me the reprint of your comments. printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on the “Pro- 
motion of Public Confidence in the Integrity 
of Congress and the Executive Branch.” 

I share with you the conviction that some- 
thing along this line is greatly needed. 
Many a devoted public servant has been 
smeared by the altogether too prevalent as- 
sumption that all people who work for the 
Government of the United States are crooks. 
To be sure, an occasional public figure proves 
faithless, but in my considered judgment 
the integrity of Members of the Congress 
and administrators in the executive branch 
of the Govérnment is on the average much 
higher than is that of people in most other 
walks of life. 

Sincerely, . 

JosePH M. Rar; 

President, 
Katamazoo, Micwu., October 1, 1958. 
Senator Ciirrorp P. Casz, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Case: I thank you for your 
letter of September 10, 1958, and the inclu- 
sion of a copy of your bill S. 4223. I gave 
the included document a close reading and 
concur in the opinion that it deserves the 
highest degree of public support, and that 
it should be reintroduced during the coming 
session of Congress. 

I can see that the existence of such a law 
would make the occurrence of the unfortu- 
nate Adams-Goldfine incident impossibie, or 
if that is too strong a statement, it would at 
least place the principals in an unequivocal 
position as to where they stand in regard 
to the law. 

It could also have a salutary effect on the 


touch with experts in the field of mass com- 
munications research, and I can assure you, 
Senator Casz, that their attitude toward the 
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work of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is a highly cynical one. The same 
attitude is duplicated within areas of the 
radio-television industry where executives 
express wishes for greater regularity in the 
proceedings of the FCC. The present situa- 
tion renders the decisions of the FCC highly 
unpredictable. 

I note with satisfaction that the provisions 
of your bill would cover legislators as well 
as other government officials and thus end 
the charges of a double standard in regards 
to legislators. 

The establishment of a Commission of 
Legislative Standards for the purpose of 
supervision of such a law is again essential 
to render the proposed legislation effective. 

The one criticism that I have to offer con- 
cerns the setting of an arbitrary $12,500 
salary minimum to be covered by the pro- 
visions cf such a law. While I do appre- 
ciate the importance of clear wording, I feel 
that $12,500 is a much too high minimum. 
In certain sensitive areas even secretaries can 
be very influential in securing access to 
highly placed officials in strategic moments. 
Mr. Goldfine certainly proved that he was 
highly aware of that fact. On the other 
hand, officials who receiye remuneration 
above the minimum mentioned may be far 
removed from the places which affect the 
great issues of public policy. In view of 
this, the Commission on Legislative Stand- 
ards could, perhaps, devise a list which would 
include or exclude officials along functional 
lines. I realize that the proposed Commis- 
sion already has the authority to propose 
supplementary legislation, but the inclusion 
of the above idea in the original draft might 
improve the law from the point of view of 
administrative workability. 

Sincerely, 
Gerorce KLEIN, 
Instructor, 
Western Michigan University. 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 29, 1958. 
Senator Cuiirrorp P. Case, 
U.S. Senator From New Jersey, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Case: Your proposed bill on 
the promotion of public confidence in in- 
tegrity of Congress and the executive branch 
has been read carefully by me, 

I approve this bill as a necessary step to 
safeguard the executive and legislative 
branch of our Government against itself— 
against the great pressures that have been 
asserted against them by all types of interest 
groups. This bill is a natural outgrowth of 
the regulation of lobbying and corrupt prac- 
tices in election campaigns. It will go far 
to end the evil which big Government has 
brought with it. It will go far to restore 
confidence in our legislators and in govern- 
mental officials. It will protect these legis- 
lators and officials against their false friends. 
It will permit a greater concentration on 
progress aimed at the benefit of all segments 
of our Nation—rather than special groups. 

It is a forward step. 

Sincerely yours, 
WrttmMm J. McKenna, ° 
Assistant Professor of Economics. 


CRARYVILLE, N.Y., October 14, 1958. 
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the opportunity to express their opinions in a 
referendum they wouki vote overwhelmingly 
their approval of your. bill. Perhaps under 
the spur of what has transpired since Con- 
gress adjorrned there will be a greater ap- 
preciation of what the spotlight of publicity 
can accomplish and you may succeed in 
getting your bill through the next session 
of Congress. That will be quite an accom- 
plishment. 

As I read the definiteness of section 2, 
“shall be made a part of the public record,” 
and in section 3, “shall be published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD,” I am wondering if 
in section 1(e) with the wording “under such 
reasonable regulations as he shall prescribe” 
there might be opened an opportunity for 
some Comptroller General to prescribe such 
regulations as to defeat the purpose of the 
entire section. Could the words quoted 
above be omitted to make the provision for 
public inspection as definite as provided in 
sections 2 and 3? In regard to section 4, of 
course, it would be impossible to foresee all 
the “problems of conflicts of interest’’ the 
study will reveal but I imagine you must be 
certain that one of them will be as you state 
so clearly “the difficult determination of the 
line between adequate representation of 
constituent interest and attempted in- 
fluence.” 

As a resident of New Jersey at the time of 
your election to the Senate I took pride in 
supporting you and I have never regretted it. 
Many of my friends join me in admiring 
your intellectual honesty, courage, and 
thoughtful leadership. 

With appreciation and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
. SCHUYLER PALMER. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, 
New Wilmington. Pa., 
September 27, 1958, 
Hon. CiirrorD Case, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CASE: I was delighted 
to receive your note of September 12 and also 
the enclosure of your remarks explaining 
your bill designed to promote public con- 
fidence in integrity of Congress and the 
executive branch. 

As you suggest, it is an extremely vexed 
and difficult question, certain aspects of 
which have operated as a kind of twilight 
zone free from all public scrutiny. I hope 
thct idea can be reintroduced into the forth- 
coming session of the new Congress, 

Very truly yours, 
CHartes P. Enpwarps, 
Associate Projessor of Political Science. 


GLEN Rock, NJ., September 20, 1958. 
Senator Cuiurrorp Case, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CasE: Thanks for your let- 
ter of 10 September. I appreciate your 
sending me a copy of your remarks and pro- 
posed bill (S. 4223). 

My first reaction would be to concentrate 
on the establishment of the Commission. 
Such. a commission shall concentrate on 
study aspects as indicated in the proposed 
bill. Accordingly, I would recommend leav- 
ing details noted at the outset to develop- 
ments and outcomes of studies Pursued and 
conclusions reached by the Commission 
after 3 to 5 years of pure study and hearings. 

In a word at this stage of the matter I 
would .not advise concentrating on data re- 
quirements from Members of Congress. I 
am not saying that this should’ not be done 
but rather it should await a bit of Commis- 
sion history. / 

Keep up the good work. I admire your 
Many stands on principles rather than pure 


" Cordially, 
Evucenr T. Ferraro, Ph. D. 
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New Haven, Conn., 
November 3, 1958, 
Hon. Cirrrorp P. CasE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CASE: I found your bill, “to 
promote public confidence in the integrity 
of Congress and the executive branch,” en- 
closed in your letter of September 10, 1958, 
very interesting indeed. I share the goals 
of such proposals as_yours, and in general, 
I admire the principles which have shaped 
the provisions of the bill. I agree in par- 
ticular that public disclosure of gifts and 
income received by public officials will act 
as a brake on attempts to influence officials 
with money and goods. It also does much 
more credit to the honesty and publie spirit 
of almost all Members of Congress and the 
executive branch than would an attempt to 
set specific bounds of propriety. 

It would be unfortunate if the require- 
ment of disclosure tended to limit legitimate 
informal contacts between the regulated 
and the officials and legislators who do the 
regulating. For instance, while the public 
interest should be the basis of decisions for 
Members and officials of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, it is also impor- 
tant that they maintain close and friendly 
relations with the communications indus- 
tries and especially with key figures in it, 
This is important both for the technical and 
business education of public officials and for 
the public education of businessmen. In- 
creased understanding and knowledge of the 
real problems on both sides of the fence can 
have only beneficial results. 

Thus. while fixing the monetary limits 
of propriety is undesirable, it is also un- 
desirable to leave the effect of the provision 
so uncertain that officials might restrict use- 
ful informal contacts for fear of censure, 
This pitfall could be avoided by making it 
clear in the bill that the intent of the dis- 
closure requirement is not to discourage the 
informal contacts necessary to the American 
legislative and administrative process, and 
that such contacts should -be positively en- 
couraged in many cases. 

As for section 2, the principle of publicity 
for all communications regarding cases 
pending before Government \agencies is en 
excellent one, with great deterrent potential. 
In theory, I suppose the principle could be 
extended to matters before Congress—but 
this seems both impractical and unlikely. 
The total effect of this provision is quite 
uncertain, although I am sure that it will 
force everyone involved at least to justify 
attempts to influence in terms of the public 
interest. What effect will it have on the 
patterns of action and influence of Members 
of Congress or of the President’s.staff in their 
informal relations with, for instance, regula- 
tory commissions? Offhand, it seems like- 
ly that section 2 would strengthen the hand 
of agencies dealing wth attempts by presi- 
dential assistants or by Members of Congress 
to influence them. I hope section 2 will 
eliminate only those influences from Con- 
grese or the Office of the President which are 
clearly not in the public interest. 

Tho establishment of a Commission on 
Legir.ative Standards is a good idea. Al- 
though I doubt that it ts gO nagar 
in the long run to specify ve pro- — 
cedures in these matters, I am that it is 
useful to focus the attention and 
the puDlic on the ramifications of this very 
ticklish problem, 

Sincerely, a 
~  Ruros P, Browninc. 

THE UNIVErsIry oF CHICAGO, 

Chicago, I1l., September 15, 1958. 
Hon. Currrorp P, Case, : 
U.S. Senator, ‘ 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. “ 

Deak Senator Case: Thank you. f 
viting me to comment on 8S, 4223. 


~ 
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I could do so in some more substantive way 
than’to simply add my hope that you are 
successful in the undertaking: That legis- 
lation of this type is needed, there can be 
no doubt. Of even greater importance, I 
am sure that you join me in condemning 
the circumstances that make it necessary. 

I question just how realistic this action 
really is, but certainly the concerted effort 
which you mention and of which this is a 
part cannot help but have a salutary effect. 
Once a start is made the gaps which you 
mention may yield to pressure and close 
themselves. 

I heartily commend your efforts and as 
heartily regret my own unhelpfulness. If 
it is convenient I would like to be kept in- 
formed of your progress. 

Sincerely, 
Donatp E. McCuintrock, 
Assistant Director, the Center for 
Programs in the Mass Media. 
CENTRAL YMCA, 
Harrisburg, Pa., September 15, 1958. 
Hon, Cuirrrorp P, Casz, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenaToR CasE: Thank you for your 
letter of September 12 and the reprint of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I should like to give more detailed con- 
sideration to S. 4223, but at present I am 
unable to do so. : 

You may be assured that I do approve of 
the bill as you explained it while introduc- 
ing it. Politicians have for some time in 
this country been held in rather low esteem, 
yet it would seem to me that after the 
clergy they should be held in the highest 
esteem, The enactment of your measure 
would go a long way toward restoring re- 
spect for those in the public service and 
respect for government in general. ~ 

Did not Senator Nevupercer join you in 
sponsoring this measure? 

I am afraid that there is little hope for 
ee but I wish you aii suc- 

Sincerely yours, 
GIBSON GRAY, 

CALIForRNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 

Pasadena, Calif., September 23, 1958. 
Hon. Ciirrorp P. Case, 
U.S. Senator from New Jersey, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. * 
_ Dear Senator Case: Thank you dom send- 
ing your proposal to promote public confi- 
dence in. high Government officials. I 


theless feel your bill would help meet the 
t and too often justified suspicion 
citizens have of their elected and appointed 


I hope your bill has good sailing; but am 


enacted—I hope at the same time the sal- 
of officials are raised to a level uppro- 


to the unparalleled responsibilities 
bear. 


Sincerely yours, 
‘AMes C. Davies, 
Associate prehaibie or Pe Political Science. 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1958. 
Hon. Currrorp P. Casz, 


Dear Mr. Casz: Thank you for the copy of 
your bill “to promote public confidence in 
the integrity of Congress and the executive 
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I have only one question. Does not the 
application of the provisions to persons com- 
pensated in excess of $12,500 per annum ex- 
clude the senior clerks of the major commit- 
tees whose salaries are, according to my rec- 
ollection, about $8,000 or $10,000? I would 
suggest that such sensitive personnel in the 
Congress be included under the provisions of 
the bill.’ 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED JUNZ, 
Lecturer in Political Science, Hunter 
College, New York, N.Y. 
Warne STATE UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE oF LIBERAL ARTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Detroit, Mich., October 21, 1958. 
Hon. CLIFForD Case, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Case: It was most thought- 
ful of you to send to me the text of your 
bill S. 4223 and. the supporting statement 
which you submitted with it. 

It seems to me that the basic problem 
which is present here cannot only be de- 
scribed as. a ccntinuing one in American 
political life, but has been accentuated, even 
aggravated by at least three major develop- 
ments of the past half century. Of course 
these in turn had their roots in internal de- 
velopments within our society. 

These seem to me to be (1) the changing 
character of the pattern of ownership—i.e., 
from direct personal or real property pre- 
dominantly, to the phase of large stock- 
holding with managerial control in turn to 
stock holding in some instances with much 
less or even scant direct control in the cor- 
porate directional sense. Patently this ren- 
ders less clear the scope of impact of the 
traditional conflict of interest statute, (2) 
the great transformation of the public de- 
sire for service from their legislator from 
an occasional instance to the point where 
for some members this is their preferred 
sphere of activity. This trend as you are 
certainly aware has hit the area adminis- 
tration and the administrative official and 
possibly is a necessary development, de- 


signed to keep in adaptation a type of gov- - 


ernmental operation, (3) the population in- 
crease and the complexities of modern life 
in themselves have deepened this sense of 
necessary reliance upon what Government 
may do at many levels. Lastly it is to be 
noted that as long as there are people look- 
ing for favors, there will be some who 
will. succumb to bribery and will become 
en whatever their positions in 

e 

Your proposed solutions are worthy of 
deep consideration although I cannot pres- 
ently say that they are necéssarily bette? 
than others which may be advanced, It is 


personal involvers revert to the early use of 
the contempt process. Your attention is to 
be directed to the Randall-Whitney situa- 
tion of 1795, and the Anderson-Williams 
(I believe it is: Williams) situation of 1818, 


pu 
of these points or to help you in any way in 
this matter be assured of my interest and 


\ 


Most sincerely, 
CHARLES. W. SCHULL, 
Professor. 


New Yore, NY, 5S September 12, 1958. 
Hon. Orrrrorp P. Casz, : 
U.S. Senate, Washington, 

Drar 


Senator Case: I greatly appreciate 
the tearsheet from the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
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orp which provides the substance of your 
proposed bill to promote public confidence in 
the integrity of Members of Congress and of 
the Executive. 

Like you, I am loath to violate the pri- 
vacy of individuals, and that certainly in- 
cludes Members of Congress. But recent 
events have made it quite clear that it is of 
considerable importance to establish cri- 
teria which .will assist the public official in 
determining the proper boundary line be- 
tween doing his duty to a constituent on 
the one hand and becoming so indebted to 
an individual that he becomes that indi- 
vidual’s lobbyist in the Government. I 
think this is the objective to be sought in 
the proposed legislation; the objective is not 
to reveal dishonesty or misconduct. The run 
of public officials are certainly as honest as 
the rest of the community and probably 
more so. 

On the whole, I think that your proposed 
bill will achieve that purpose although I am 
inclined to think that, in the first section, 
you are demanding more detail than is 
necessary—so much, in fact, that it may 
prove to become a rather serious reporting 
burden for the individual Congressman, I 
certainly wish you well in your efforts to se- 
cure some effective legislation of this type. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ARNOLD J. ZURCHER. 


—_—— 


Sretson UNIVERSITY, 
De Land, Fla., September 22, 1958. 
Hon. Ciirrorp P. Case, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I appreciate your letter of 
September'10. I am heartily in favor of your 
bill “to promote public confidence in the in- 
tegrity of Congress and the executive 
branch.” I can see no reason why the per- 
sons to whom this would apply should not 
file such statements. If such declarations 
had been made in the past, I feel sure it 
would have avoided considerable embarrass- 
ment and some bad mistakes. 

At the same time, I have long felt it un- 
fortunate that Members of Congress do not— 
according to what I hear—receive large 
enough salaries to enable them to live at 
the level that seems to be demanded with- 
out encountering some financial difficulties. 
Perhaps the point has been exaggerated, but 
I wonder if it is true that a number of good 
men refuse to run for the Senate or House 
of Representatives because of the inadequacy 
of the salary. 

Respectfully yours, 
Gripert L. LYcan, 


Congressman Curtis’ Remarks on Action 
on President’s Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, much of 
the data included in the tabulations in- 
serted in CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
September 10—pages 17475-G6—and in 
the Recorp of September 11—pages 
17622-3—-by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis} is misleading, in- 
accurate, and carries connotations and 
inferences not borne out by the facts. 

In the Recorp of the 10th, , page 17475, 


‘he included what he termed “three sets 


of corrections for table I on appropria- 
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tions, a revised table II which compares 
like periods of time in the President’s 
request with corresponding actions of 
the Congress, and lastly, a table III 
which includes $1,683,900,000 in spend- 
ing increases not requested by the Pres- 
ident and blithely skipped over by the 
other two tables.” 

“CORRECTION A IN TABLE I AS OF SEPTEMBER 8, 

1959” 

Its implications are grossly mislead- 
ing. Table I on the back of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of September 8, to 
which he refers, is clearly labeled as 
covering the appropriation bills for the 
Ist session of the 86th Congress. The 
body of that table clearly segregates the 
1959 fiscal supplemental bill from the 
1960 supplemental and regular bills. In 
no wise does it purport to deal solely 
with fiscal 1960; it is a session table, not 
a fiscal year table. Yet, Mr. Curtis, in 
his “Correction A;” directly infers other- 
wise because he gives to “correction A” 
the title “Amounts for other than the 
fiscal year 1960 included in table I.” 
Congress operates on.a session basis and 
entertains any and all budget requests 
from the President regardless of the fis- 
cal year to which they pertain. Format 
of table is no different in substance from 
previous years. 

But, more importantly, Mr. Curtis 
uses erroneous figures in his “correction 
A.” He shows the President’s budget es- 
timate for the Development Loan Fund 
under mutual security as $500 million 
and the amount agreed to by conferees 
as $590 million, with the result that Con- 
gress is shown to hdve increased the 
President’s budget request by $90 million. 
This is so far from the truth as to be 
ridiculous. The President’s budget esti- 
mate was $700 million for fiscal year 1960 
and an additional $500 million for 1961. 
Congress refused to appropriate any of 
the $500 million for 1961—yet Mr. Curtis 
says $590 million was appropriated. 
Furthermore, table I to which Mr. Cur- 
tis refers could not have shown, and did 
not show, any amount having been 
‘agreed to by the conferees for the very 
simple reason that the bill had not even 
reached the conferees. In fact, it had 
not even passed the Senate on the date 
to which he refers. But he, neverthe- 
less, lists $590 million as having been 
agreed to. The fact is, Congress finally 
appropriated $550 million against the 
President's total request of $1,200 mil- 
lion, of which he proposed $700 million 
for fiscal 1960. . 
“CORRECTION B IN TABLE I AS OF SEPTEMBER 3, 

1959” 

“Correction B” is entitled “Authoriza- 
tions to expend from public debt receipts 
in appropriation bills that are not in- 
¢luded in‘table I.” Table I is an appro- 
priations table and is so labeled and un- 
der the rulings of the House these au- 
thorizations to expend from debt receipts 

we been held not to be an appropria- 
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he did not. He failed to include the 

similar public debt authorization items 

carried in the District of Columbia ap- 

propriation bill. So his “correction B, 

like “correction A,” also needs to be 

corrected. 

“CORRECTION C IN TABLE I AS OF SEPTEMBER 

8, 1959” 

This one he labels “Reported reduc- 
tions in 1960 annual appropriation acts 
which will probably have to be restored 
in future sessions.” ‘This is a favorite 
charge of the opposition. Note use of 
the word “probably.” The President 
said a similar thing in September 1957 
right after Congress had cut his fiscal 
1958 budget by approximately $5.7 bil- 
lion. He indicated that much of the 
cut was phony and would have to be 
restored in deficiency bills in the next 
session. The truth is, as we conclusively 
documented on the floor when the first 
deficiency bill of the next session was 
brought in—February 25, 1958, page 
2765, permanent Recorp—that less than 
5 percent of the $5.7 billion cut had to 
be restored the next session and most of 
that was on mandatory items such as 
public assistance grants and veterans 
pension items not subject to precise 
determination in advance. 

Mr. Curtis now indulges in the same 
sort of thing. He has not the slightest 
idea whether any of those amounts 
which he lists in “correction C”. will 
have to be restored and neitner does any- 
one else. In any event, they are only 
nominal in amount. 

“CORRECTED TABLE I” (NEW OBLIGATIONAL 
AUTHORITY PROVIDED OUTSIDE THE APPRO- 
PRIATION PROCESS ) 

In this table he seeks to “correct” 
table II appearing on the back page of 
the Recorp. But all he has done is to 
so confuse the situation by the use of in- 
accurate data that this “corrected table 
II” probably needs more extensive cor- 
rection than any other. This “correct- 
ed table II’ shows that the Congress in- 
creased the President’s requests on 
“backdoor” bills by $606 million. That 
is so far from the truth as to. be abso- 
lutely absurd. 

The first thing he does is to show a 
$500 million increase by the. Congress 
over the President’s request in S. 57, the 


* Housing Act of 1959. Then, he lists S. 


2539, the second Housing. Act of 1959, 
but he does not add the figures to arrive 
at the $606 million alleged increase. 
And he should not have added the fig- 
ures on S. 57 in the totals, because the 
table in the Recorp which he seeks to 
correct clearly shows that both S. 57 and 
S. 2539 had been vetoed. - 

The third-try housing bill, S: 2654, 
carried no such increases as Mr. Curtis 
lists in his table. In my remarks of Sep- 
tember 15, page A8237, the correct situ- 
ation is shown in the !ast entry on the 
“backdoor” table. 


Incidentally, his most severe castiga- 


.. tion was reserved for table II on the back 


of the Recorp. It is the fact that 

the date the table to which he iene 
himself was prepared, for the bills shown 
it was literally correct in its comparisons 
of what the-Congress had enacted as 
against what the President had request- 


October & 


ed. And it showed a reduction, as of 
that date, of $799 million. What it did 
not show, and evidently this is the one 
thing Mr. Curtis really objected to al. 
though his remarks leave the impression 
the entire table was inaccurate, is that 
on the airport and housing bills the table 
did not compare the President’s request 
and amounts made available for similar 
time periods. But, nevertheless, the ta- 
ble as presented was literally correct. It 
was not final for the session because the 
session was not then concluded. 
“TABLE III” INSERTED BY MR, CURTIS (P. 17476, 
RECORD OF SEPTEMBER 10) 


Mr. Curtis identifies this table as one 
which “includes $1,683,900,000 in spend- 
ing increases not requested by the Presi- 
dent and blithely skipped over by the 
other two tables.” In the first place, 
neither of the two tables in question, by 
their headings or otherwise, purported to 
represent the complete record of what 
had happened or what was happening to 
all of the President’s budget proposals. 
Neither of those two tables purported in 
any way, shape, or form, to deal with 
budgetary revenue proposals, for exam- 
ple, and of course neither of them in any 
wise purported to deal with authoriza- 
tions for appropriations. which may or 
may not later materialize into actual re- 


quests. - Congress frequently authorizes : 


programs but does not supply the appro- 
priation to carry them out. 

For example, Mr. Curtis lists one 
item, “All other authorizations for ap- 
prepriations,” showing an increase of 
$65,400,000 by Congress over the Presi- 
dent’s requests. He says this will “aifect 
spending in 1960 and future years.” How 
does he know? How does anyone know? 
Ma;be the President will never ask for 
the money and even if he does, the Con- 
gress may well deny it. 

Another item in this table is not ac- 
curate, or at least it is out of date. He 
lists an item from S. 57, the Housing Act 
of 1959, although as of the date of his re- 
marks both .that bill and the second 
housing bill had been vetoed and were 
in the process of being replaced; by a 
third housing bill containing lower 
amounts. 

A third item on this table shows an 
increase of $36 million over the Presi- 
dent’s request relating to forest and pub- 
lic land highways. This is a duplicate 
entry because the action taken is already 
accounted for in table I on appropria- 
tions under the Commerce Department 
appropriation bill. 

The insertion of this type of-table is 
informative and useful to the Members 
and to the country, but not unless it is 


correct. This one is not correct in at. 


least these three particulars. 
REMARKS IN RECORD OF SEPTEMBER 11 (PP. 
17622-17623) 


In these remarks, Mr. Curtis drags & 
number of red herrings across the scene. 
He confuses and confounds and makes 
mountains out of molehills. 

For example, in the middle column, 
Page 17622, he seems to impart some sin- 
ister motive to changes made in the 
headings of certain columns of the ap- 
propriation table appearing on the back 


of the ConGressionaL REcorD, ’He tries 
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to make a big point of the fact that 
columns formerly headed, for example, 
“Budget estimates” were changed to read 
“President’s budget estimates.” These 
changes were clarifying and to make a 
point of them is childish indeed. It can 


be taken as indicative of the shallowness - 


of most of his arguments. 

Furthermore, in these same remarks, 
in the right hand column of page 17622, 
he indicates that table II—the back door 
table—on the back of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD was, subsequent to July 6, pre- 
pared by an employee of the House Space 
and Astronautics Committee whereas 
previously it had been prepared by 
others. The chairman of that House 
committee has since stated on the floor 
that the table was not being prepared by 
anyone employed by the House Space 
Committee. More inaccuracy, and indi- 
cative of the trivia used to discredit and 

use. 


“ALL AGREE IKE'S BUDGET WAS CUT” 


This is the heading of a Scripps-How- 
ard news story appearing in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Thursday, Septem- 
ber 17, the first paragraph of which 
reads as follows: 

They all agree, Republicans and Democrats 
of both House and Senate, that. the Ist ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress cut the President’s 
budget by $1,881,410,093. 


This news story later_refers to some 
controversy a$ to precisely how much 
was provided by the Congress outside the 
appropriations process—through “back 
door” bills. I undertedk to show the 
true facts on new authority to obligate 
the Government provided in back door 
appropriation bills by inserting a table 
on page A8237, Recorp of September 15. 
So far as can be authoritatively deter- 
mined, it is accurate and furthermore 
it is fair and honest in its comparisons 
with the President’s requests. I am cer- 
tain its authenticity can not be success- 
fully challenged. It shows that, on a 
comparable basis, Congress in these 
back door bills did exceed the President’s 
requests by some $231 million identified. 

Mr. Curtis—and he ought to enlist the 
aid of other colleagues of the House— 
would be performing a distinct public 
service if he would indulge less in ob- 
fuscation and devote his time to calling 
attention to the evils of back door spend- 
ing which impairs effective congressional 


did not specify where ine 
going to cut, but they said they 
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were going to cut. It was only entered 
as a one-line item, “Unallocated reduc- 
tion,” which was to be allocated as the 
year proceeded. The truth is that they 
not only never did allocate it but they 
spent the $1% billion and $41 miliion 
besides. If there ever was a case of posi- 
tive intent to mislead the people, there 
it was in the budget the President sent 
down to Congress in January 1955. 
Another historic example: On the day 
the President submitted the fiscal- 1958 
budget in January 1957, the President’s 
own Cabinet rebelled against it and de- 
manded that Congress cut it. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury himself came out 
and said it should be cut, hoped it would 
be cut, and he urged the Congress to 
cut it, Later in the session, the Presi- 


‘dent sent a secret letter to every depart- 


ment and in substance told them thai, 
regardless of what the budget said or 
regardless of what the Congress had pro- 
vided, they were to cut their budgets 
back to the previous year’s level as a 
minimum, At the same time, the de- 
partments were -still defending the 
higher budget then pending before the 
Congress and every penny requested 
when many of them knew they were 
going to have to cut their appropriations 
once they were granted. 


* 


Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission 


EXTENSION hal REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
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Sesquicentennial Commission prepared a 
basic publication, a handbook, which spelled 
out in broad terms the objectives intended 
by the. Congress, which offered a brief 
chronology of the life of Mr. Lincoln, re- 
printed some of the more famous quota- 
tions from his public statements and pri- 
vate communications, and presented specific 
suggestions for the participation of individ- 
uals and organizations throughout the 
Nation. 

I am glad to say that there has been a 
groundswell of enthusiasm for the observ- 
ance of Lincoln's birth. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television stations, churches, 
schools, union organizations, industries, and 
others have turned their attention to Mr. 
Lincoln and his life with such spontaneity 
and enthusiasm that one working closely 
with the Commission soon had the feeling 
that Abraham Lincoln walked again in this 
land. 

The Commission itself, of course, has un- 
dertakeh many s programms. The 
Commission published a booklet, entitled 
“The Lincoln Ideals,” and asked newspapers 
end broadcasters to offer this booklet with- 
out cost to readers, listeners, and viewers of 
LincoIn programs who would write to: 
Lincoln, Box 1959, Washington, D.C. Letters 
have come from every State in the Union, 
including the new States of Alaska and 
Hawaii, and whether by a wandering broad- 
cast signal or by word of mouth the news 
reached people in many foreign lands, for 
the Commission has received requests in at 
least 30 different languages for “The Lincoln 
Ideals.” Filling these orders alone has been 
a@ large task, and I am told that the Com- 
mission has printed and distributed over 
150,000 of these booklets. 

The Commission published also a smaller 
pamphlet under the title of “Abraham 
Lincoln Said.” The press run on this piece 
has now reached 250,000. Over 100,000 have 
been given to visitors at the Lincoln Me- 
morial in Washington, and 35,000 have been 
distributed on sightseeing buses here and 
elsewhere. Fourteen airlines, both domestic 
and overseas, are supplying this booklet to 
their passengers. Many State fairs cooper- 
ated also, exhibiting special Lincoln material 
and distributing the “Abraham Lincoln 
Said” pamphlet. 

The Commission has distributed to news- 
papers throughout the Nation condensed 
quotations from Mr. Lincoln, under the title 
of “Lincoln l4#ne-A-Days.” These have been 
widely used, in some cases with line draw- 
ings illustrating the daily quotation. 

The Commission has so far published 
four issues of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Intelligencer. The first issue was four pages, 
the second contained six, and the last two 
have required eight pages to report sesqui- 
centennial activities even in brief fashion. 
The Intelligencer is mailed to news media, 
associations, schools, union and industrial 

tions, scholars, collectors and people 
in Government. 

One of the most gratifying developments 
has been the enthusiasm with which State 
commission and State historical societies 
have devoted themselves to the sesquicen- 
tennial observanc=. These State commis- 
sions are active in 25 States throughout the 
Nation, and all of them have reported to the 
national Commission their activities and the 
response of the people of their States—which 
has been reported in the Intelligencer. 

The Commission has initiated a special 
school campaign in cooperation with the 
National Education Association, and the re- 
sults cf this program have been most grati- 


fying. 

I am sure that Members of Congress will 
mever f the joint session of Congress 
held last 12,“when Mr. Carl Sand- 
burg, one of the Commission’s honorary 
members, and Mr. Fredric March spoke in an 
historic and moving ceremony. 
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The US. Information Agency has been 
working on Lincoln Year projects since Jan- 
uary, and has sent a great volume of material 
throughout the world—for the name of 
Lincoln is known, and held in respect, in 
every country in the world. 

There are many indications of the interest 
in this commemorative program, and I shall 
mention a very simple one. As nearly every- 
one has noticed, a new Lincoln penny was 
minted this year. The Director of the Mint, 
Mr. William Brett, told me that by some 
presently unpredictable date in 1960, more 
cf these coins will have been minted than 
any other coin in the history of the Nation. 

It has not been a surprise to learn that 
the name “Lincoln” is still magic in our land, 
and that the principles and ideals for which 
he stood hold the interest of the people of 
the world. 

Mr. Lincoln had many qualities which can 
well be recalled in these days. He believed in 
frugality. On February 21, 1856, Mr, Lincoin 
wrote to a Mr. George P. Floyd of Quincy, 
Tll., as follows: 

“Dear Sm: I have just received yours of the 
16th, with check en Flagg and Savage for 
$25. You must think I am a high-priced 
man. You are too liberal with your money. 

“Fifteen dollars is enough for the job. I 
send you a receipt for $15 and return to you 
@ $10 bill. 

“Yours truly, 

“A, LINCOLN.” 


The Committees on Appropriations of the 
House and Senate, while understanding the 
value of the work of the Commission, have 
very properly limited appropriations for its 
work to the minimum they believed appro- 
priate. I am glad to say that the Commis- 
sion has respected the desire of the Congress 
that it be economical in its expenditures. 
The Commission returned to the Federal 
Treasury $3,735.87 of che 1958 appropriation 
of $37,500, and $32,520.73 of its 1959 appro- 
priation of $350,000. I can assure the Senate 
that some additional amounts of the 1959 
appropriation will be returned following cer- 
tain fiscal adjustments in the Commission's 
program. ‘The Commission’s appropriation 
for 1960 was reduced to $145,000; it will 
exercise the same care in the expenditure of 
these funds, and will endeavor to return a 
part of this appropriation to the Treasury. 

I would like to express my personal appre- 
ciation for the work of my colleagues on the 
Commission, those appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by the Speaker of 

. the House of Representatives, and by the 
President of the Senate, and for the excellent 
support given us by the 77 honorary members 
of the Commission. I insert at this point the 
names of all those who are serving now, and 
who have served as members of the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission has extensive plans for 
additionai projects in the concluding months 
of Lincoln Year. A full report of these and 
the preceding events in the observance will 
be contained in the Commission’s final report 
to the Congress. 


PRESENT MEMBERS OF THE LINCOLN SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
The President of the United States, ex 
officio. 
The President of the Senate, ex officio. 


Hon, Pranx CHELr, Member of Congress. 
.. Hon, Pranx Cuvurcn, U.S. Senate. 
Hon. WINFrIeELD K. Denron, Member of Con- 


gress. ‘ " 
Dr. John 8S. Dickey. 


. 
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Hon. Wim G. Bray, Member of Con- 
oeion, EVERETT M. DirKsEN, U.S. Senate. 

Hon. Paut H. Dovexas, US. Senate. 

Mr. John B. Fisher. 

Hon. Perer F. Mack, Jr., Member of Con- 
gress. 

Dr. R. Gerald McMurtry. 

Dr. L. Quincy Mumford. 

Hon. Homer CapeHart, U.S. Senate. 

Rev. Paul C. Reinert. 

Mr. Walter N. Rothschild. 

Hon. William G. Stratton. 

Dr* William T. Townsend. 

Mr. Conrad L. Wirth. 

Hon. RaLpH Yarsorouen, US, Senate. 

Hon. EUGENE Stuer, Member of Congress. 

Hon. Sinclair Weeks. 

FORMER MEMBERS OF THE LINCOLN SESQUI- 

CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Hon. F. Jay Nimtz. 

Hon. William E. Jenner. 
Hon. John M. Robsion, Jr. 
Mr. Jouett Ross Todd. 


Congress Adjourns, Congressmen Migrate 
Homeward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


CF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, last 
month the Wall Street Journal carried 
an article by its able Washington cor- 
respondent, Mr. Paul Duke, entitled 
“Congress Off and Running-—for Re- 
election, Business Meetings, Vacations, 
and Home.” 

I should like to introduce into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an excerpt from this 
article. 

The excerpt follows: 


Representative JoHn Braprmas, one of 63 
first-term Democrats who either ousted Re- 
publican incumbents or defeated GOP candi- 
dates in 1958, will scramble back to Indiana's 
Third District to begin a 3-month speaking 
schedule. 

He is already scheduled to address a 
teachers’ convention; school classes; a 
League of Women Voters meeting; an Odd 
Fellows convention; a YWCA conference; 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant groups; 
chambers of commerce, several Democratic 
rallies and dinners; and a group of Army en- 
listees doing missile work at South Bend. 

In addition, the 32-year-old, one-time 
Rhodes scholar—a political science professor 
before going to Congress—plans to shake as 
many hands as possible at courthouse and 
street meetings with constituents. 

Mr. Brapemas is thinking of setting up a 
mobile office in a Studebaker station wagon 
(Studebakers are made in South Bend, his 
hometown) for his tours across the four- 
county farm and factory district. And he is 
considering calling on his older political 
friends, Senators HuMPHREY, of Minnesota; 
— eee en to join him 

a television conversation f owing 
at rallies. a 

A “liberal” Democrat, Mr. BrapEmas hopes 
to smooth over relations with organized 
labor, which wholeheartily supported his 
election last fall but which differed with his 
stand on labor reform. 


The Teamsters Union singled him out for 
criticism because he supported legislation 
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stronger than labor leaders wanted, though 
not as strong as the bill that eventually 


passed. 

“I don’t think I’ve been hurt badly,” de- 
clares Mr. Brapemas. “I made it clear from 
tiie outset I was for labor reform and made 
no bones about it. Anyway, I doubt that 
it’ll be any issue in 1960,” 


Statement by Senator Wiley on His Activi 
ties During the 1st Session of the 86th 
Congress © 


\ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a review of 
highlights, including my own activities, 
during the ist session of the 86th 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as foHows: 


SENATOR WILEY’s RECORD IN THE isT SESSION 
OF THE 86TH CONGRESS 


Upon adjournment of the Congress—as 
senior Senator of Wisconsin—I am taking 
this opportunity to review the highlights of 
legislative action during the session. 

The réstifmé will include (1) measures 
which I sponsored, cosponsored, or sup- 
ported; and (2) it will include efforts to 
oppose legislation which I felt against the 
best interests of Wisconsin and the Nation, 

A brief review cannot, of course, touch 
upon all the issues raised in this session of 
Congress, 

This effort, however, is to hit the high 
spots and provide a general idea of my over- 
all record. 


STRENGTHENING OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Nationally, the maintenance of a strong 
defense is still a real challenge before the 
American people. 

The worldwide Communist conspiracy— 
pursuing its goals of world domination, and ~ 
controlling about a billion people and vast 
volumes of natural and strategic resources— 
continues to be a real threat to our security. 
Consequently, it is vital that we support a 
strong U.S. defense—and strengthen efforts 
to create an ever-stronger free-world alli- 
ance—to act as a deterrent to aggression by 
the Communists. 

During the session, I supported, for the 
most part, the administration’s recom- 
mendations for expansion of our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force; procurement of mod- 
ern aircraft, warships, missiles, and subma- 
rines; carrying forward our space explora- : 
tion programs—with its significance, not 
only for scientific and military purposes, but 
also for progress in such fields as weather 
forecasting and control, communications, 
transportation, and other activities; exter- 
sion of the draft; expanding our scientific 
research and development program; and 
other measures to provide us with 
tion in our battle for survival with the 
Communist world. 


MAINTAINING A STRONG ECONOMY | 
Strengthening our economy, too, is @ ma- 
jor challenge. Unless we remain strong and — 
healtby economically, we will not be able to 
support the needed defenses, nor to meet 
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the competition by the Communists, in the 


economic, ideological, scientific, and other | 


fields. Economic progress is needed, too, to 
further improve the standards of living for 
our people. 

To promote economic activity, measures 
were enacted to improve and expand our air- 
port construction program; expand the hous- 
ing program; establish a Commission on Un- 
employment Problems, to deal with the var- 
ious aspects of unemployment, which ad- 
versely affect the economy; clarify the 
conditions under which States can tax firms 
dealing with interstate commerce ; and other 
measures. 

During the session, also, a. strong con- 
structive effort was made to balance the 
Federal budget—so as not to increase the 


burden on the American taxpayer, as well as’ 


to keep inflationary pressures at a minimum. 


CURBING ABUSES IN THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
FIELD 


During its brief lifetime, the Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field, probing into the field 
of labor and management, revealed strong 
evidence of abuses in the labor-management 
field. 

The 86th Congress—courageously and con- 
structively, I believe—enacted legislation 
designed to curb such abuses. 

We-recognize, of course, that new laws are 
only as effective as their enforcement. The 
task now is to put the new statute, Public 
Law 86-257, into effect as effectively and 
quickly as possible. 

The-purpose of the law is not to unneces- 
sarily hamstrirg either the unions or man- 
agement. Rather, the aim is to protect the 
rights of the workers, preserve the legitimate 
interests of both union and management, as 
well as to protect the interests of the public. 


VETERANS LEGISLATION 


Over the years, the Nation has designed 
@ program of veterans benefits to meet the 
needs of patriots who have served in our 


“country’s armed forces. 


In. view of the sacrifices of our veterans, 
it is particularly important, I strongly feel, to 
maintain a fair system of benefits. 

During the session of Congress, a wide 
variety of proposals were made for further 
modifying and/or improving such benefits. 

However, the major piece of legislation 
enacted was: Public Law 86-211 to (a) in- 
crease non-service-connected pensions to 
veterans; (b) establish payments on a re- 
vised scale, perhaps on need; and (c) equal- 
ize pensions of World War II and the Korean 
war widows, with those of World War I. 

The pending legislation relating to pen- 


sions, housing, medical care, and other vet- 


eran interests will be subject to further 
consideration next session. 


PROTECTION OF CIVIL ZIGuTs 


As ranking Republican of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, I am naturally deeply in- 
terested in assuring the protection of the 
constitutional rights of all our citizens— 
regardless of race, creed, or national origin. 
Having cosponsored legislation passed dur- 
ing the 85th Congress—the first major civil 


assure preservation of the precious privileges 
and rights of all our citizens under the 
Constitution, 

COMPLETION OF ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


In 1954, the enactment of the Wiley- 
Dondero law authorized the United States to 
in deepening and modernizing 

the St. Lawrence Seaway. In June 1959 we 
witnessed the completion of that project. 
The seaway is now a reality. 
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During the 50-year effort to get legisla- 
tive approval of the seaway, strong opposi- 
tion was voiced by the Atlantic coast ports, 
the eastern railroads and about 200 other 
organizations. With the seaway completed, 
we who supported the project felt that the 
fight was finished. 

Unfortunately, this now appears not to be 
true. During the 86th Congress, for example, 
the fight was renewed. How? During the 
enactment of a law to extend the Public 
Law 480 program for shipment of surplus 
farm commodities overseas, an effort was 
made to tack on an amendment which 
would have virtually killed off substantial 
proportion of such traffic through the seaway. 
The purpose of the amendment was to re- 
quire that shipment of surplus farm com- 
modities from the Midwest—for example, 
through Milwaukee, Green Bay, or other lake 
ports—would, instead, be required to come 
through gulf or Atlantic coast ports. 

Fortunately, we were successful in defeat- 
ing this ill-advised effort. 

Despite this victory, however, the attack 
should serve to warn us that, in all likeli- 
hood, there will be successive efforts in the 
years ahead to cripple the seaway. 


IMPROVING THE GREAT LAKES CONNECTING 
CHANNELS 


The early completion of work to deepen 
and improve the Great Lakes connecting 
channels, too, is of high priority. As yet, 
these channels between the lakes west of 
Lake Erie will not handle deep draft ves- 
sels. According to schedule, the earliest 
date at which this work can be completed is 
1962. 

During this past session, as in previous 
sessions, it has required a fight to get ap- 
proval of sufficient funds for deepening and 
improving these channels. Fortunately, we 
succeeded in getting approval of about $26.9 
million for the’fiscal year 1960. The job now 
is to get adequate funds in years ahead to 
enabie the Corps of Engineers to finish the 
deepening and improving work by the target 
date of 1962. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 


With the completion of the Seaway, a next 
major step is the further deepening and im- 
proving of our ports and harbors. During 
this session, it was possible to get approval of 
additional money for Federal participation in 
providing for expansion of our port facilities 
for handling increased volumes of traffic. 
The harbor projects include Bad River, Bay- 
field Harbor, Eau Galle River, Saxon Harbor, 
Two Rivers Harbor. 


OPPOSING WATER STEAL BILL 


During the past session of Congress, a new 
effort was made to enact legislation to au- 
thorize diversion of dangerously large vol- 
umes of water from Lake Michigan. 

Although such action has been defeated— 
either by opposition in Congress or by the 
President’s veto—in previous years, the pro- 
ponents continue to attempt to push such 
ill-advised legislation through Congress. 

Although the bill again passed the House 
of Representatives, it was possible—after a 
long and arduous debate in the Senate—to 
have the bill recommitted to the Foreign 
Relations Committee, The purpose of this 
move is to assure ideration of the inter- 
national created by such legisla- 
tion, since the diversion bill proposes to 
take water from the Great Lakes which serve 
as the common boundary between the United 
States and Canada. 

We can expect that the supporters of this 
bill will be pushing it again in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

GREAT LAKES BASIN COMPACT 


As the Great Lakes States attempt to fur- 
pecans gid ole ge Sac 
that the establishment of a Great Lakes 
Basin compact would help to ee eares the de- 
velopment and utilization of the industrial, 
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commercial, cultural, residential and other 
resources of the area. 

Fortunately, it was again possible to get 
the bill, S. 548, passed by the Senate. As 
last year, however, it was regrettably bot- 
tled up in the House of Representatives. 

ICE AGE NATIONAL PARK FOR WISCONSIN 


During this session, too, I introduced leg- 
islation to establish an ice age national park 
in Wisconsin. The purpose of this, was to 
preserve the beauty of the unique topo- 
graphical features of the 500-mile-long 
moraine area. The moraines include forma- 
tions of rock, gravel, sand, hills, and val- 
leys—sculptured by glacial action—and are 
of tremendous geological, scientific, biologi- 
cal and scenic significance. These moraines 
are unsurpassed anywhere in the United 
States. A study is being made upon the 
feasibility of establishing such a park by 
the Department of the Interior. Unfortu- 
nately, this has delayed action on the legis- 
lation for a considerable length of time. 
However, I shall again be urging that the 
Congress take action for the establishment 
of a moraine national park in Wisconsin 
during the next session. 


OTHER LEGISLATION SPONSORED OR COSPONSORED 
BY SENATOR WILEY 

Senate Resolution 19 would establish a 
standing Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in 
the U.S. Senate. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 extends 
best wishes of Congress to the American 
Dental Association. (Passed on February 9, 
1259.) 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 10 favors 
congressional recognition of the National 
Railroad Museum to be located at Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Senate Joint Resolution 66 provides for 
the centennial celebration of the establish- 
ment of the land grant colleges and State 
universities and the establishment of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

S. 11, to strengthen the Robinson-Patman 
Act provisions relating to the burden of re- 
butting prima facie cases of unlawful price 
discriminations. 

S. 50, to provide for Hawaiian statehood; 
signed into law on March 18, 1959, and now 
Public Law 86-3. 

S. 265, to establish a Commission on 
Country Life. The purpose of this bill 
would be to design long-range programs for 
brightening the outlook in agriculture. 

S. 730 would establish a US. Foreign 
Service Academy to “sharpen up” our For- 
eign Service pr 

8. 764, to establish | a Richard E. Byrd Ant- 
arctic Commission to better protect U.S. 
rights in Antarctica. 

8S. 895, to provide a public defender for in- 
degent defendants in US. courts. 

8. 910, to authorize payments in lieu of 
taxes to local governments for Federal non- 
tax-paying property. 

S. 988, to establish uniform milk sanita- 
tion standards to protect the public health. 

8. 1003, to compel production of documen<- 
tary material in antitrust cases. A bill with 
similar objectives, 8, 716, passed the Senate 


on July 29, 1959. 


8S. 1019 extends to Farmers Home Adminis~- 
tration operating loan program to bona fide 
fur farmers. 

8. 1123, to establish a National Wilderness 
Preservation System. 

8. 1021, to provide for a fairer apportion- 
ment of funds to aid the States in wildlife 
restoration under the Pittman-Robertson 
Act. 

S. 1289, to increase and extend special milk 
program for children; enacted as Public nae 
86-163. 

S. 1315, to incorporate the Blue Stas 
Mothers. Passed Senate April 29, 1959. Re- 
ferred to the House District of Columbia 
Committee. 
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S. 1365, for better disposal to certain wel- 
fare agencies of surplus property. 

S. 1389, to establish the Patent Office as 
an independent agency. 

S. 1383, to require competitive bidding on 

Armed Forces contracts. 
, 3. 1395, to provide for an adequate supply 
of turkeys to consumers, to maintain an 
orderly marketing condition and to promote 
the consumption of turkeys. 

S. 1459, te establish a Dairy Research 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis.—in the heart 
of dairyland. 

S. 1885, to establish a Hoover-type com- 
mission on Federal taxation for a top-to- 
bottom overhaul of the system. 

S. 2004, to eliminate termination date for 
non-quota immigrant visas for certain alien 
orphans. 

S. 2080, to establish a National Economic 
Council for Security and Progress, which 
would plan and coordinate programs to meet 
the Communist challeng in the economic 
sphere. * 

8S. 2123, to provide mandatory sentences in 
certain cases for mailing, importing, or 
transporting obscene matertal. 

8S. 2188, to establish a Citizens Council for 
the Advocacy of Freedom, to counter the 
Communist’s ideological offensive on a 
worid-wide basis. 

S. 2168. I strongly opposed this bill, 
aimed at substituting oleomargerine or 
margerine for butter in the rations of the 
US. Navy. 

8S. 2242, to make a study for feasible means 
of deicing the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Seaway for the ultimate purpose of opening 
this great tradeway to year-around naviga- 
tion. 

8S. 2315, to deny passports to supporters of 
the International Communist movement, 





The More Things Seem To Change in the 
Cold War, the More They Remain the 
Same 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following speecn delivered to 
the national strategy seminar, National 
War College, July 22, 1959: 

THe Basic THEMES 
(By Hon. Water H. Jupp, of Minnesota) 


General Armstrong, gentlemen, Dr. Kra- 
mer’s kind remarks recall the years I worked 
in China as a doctor. In 1930, when I spent 
8 months in an area under the Chinese Com- 
munists, they were then a little band of sup- 
posedly domestic revolutionaries, so-called 
agrarian reformers, controlling only two 
mountainous counties. From that time to 
‘this I have been a salesman for one idea: 
that Communists act like Communists. Un- 
fortunately, I have been an unsuccessful 
salesman, as has almost everybody else who 
has tried to sell this idea. People insist on 
believing that they will act like national- 
ists, that Communist governments operate 
in terms of national interests. Therefore, if 
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A very important official in Washington 
once said to me that he wasn’t too con- 
cerned about Red China because he was sure 
that the interests the Chinese Communists 
have as Chinese would lead them into con- 
flict with the Soviet Union. I had to say, 
rather unwisely, I suppose, “This proves, sir, 
only that you don’t know anything about 
communism.” He didn’t like it. 

The Chinese Communists do not act like 
Chinese. They were borne Chinese; they 
speak Chinese; they look like Chinese; but 
they are not Chinese. They have rejected 
every value and principle of Chinese culture 
and thought. 

Chinese Communists act like Communists. 
They are not Chinese patriots; they are part 
of a world revolution. 

We also imagine that Communists act 
like capitalists. If we will offer them some 
trade and some profits then they will think 
in terms of what we consider to be their 
legitimate interests, their material profits, 
and we can do business with them. But they 
don’t operate in terms of profits. They are 
not capitalists. 

And they are not Democrats. They are not 
interested in the well-being and the wishes 
of the people in the sense that democrat- 
ically minded people are. 

And they are not Christians. We always 
appeal to them on the basis of Christian, 
humanitarian motivations. But they are 
not Christians; they are not humanitarians. 
This is not to say they are bad people; they 
are Communists. They are good people, ac- 
cording to Communist standards. 

We insist on projecting our values into the 
minds of people who reject and denounce 
those values, people who say the values are 
bad, even when men live up to them: and 
then we are upset when they don’t live by 
our values. Why do we expect it? 

All this is an unintended prelude to what 
I want to talk about this morning. Peo- 
ple say, what a changing world ours is al- 
most from moment to moment. I heard the 
8 o’clock news on my car radio this morning. 
There was speculation about what Mr. Khru- 
shchev had said yesterday. Didn’t this hint 
a basic change in Soviet poiicy? Always we 
talk about changes that supposedly are tak- 
ing place. 

Of course, there are great changes in 
weapons; there are changes in machines; 
there are changes in means of communica- 
tion, transportation, gadgets. But have there 
been many changes in human beings? What 
is done with the new gadgets is determined 
by what human beings think and feel, what 
is in their minds; their vanities, their am- 
bitions, their urges, their follies, their foi- 
bles. These remain pretty much the same. 
In the end it is the human heart, the human 
being, that is our big problem. Not the ma- 
chine, but the men who control it. 

Looking at our world situation today, 
sometimes I think that the more things 
seem to have changed, the more they re- 
main the same. 

I 


The first thing that remains the same, I 
have already mentioned: There still is in the 
world a Communist conspiracy, operated, di- 
rected from the Kremlin in Moscow with 
substations here and there. It has not 
changed. 

Its objective remains the same—world 
conquest. 

Tt is also still true that We are its main 
target. Why? Because we are all that 
stands between it and world conquest. When 
they are apparently aiming at Quemoy, or 
at Lebanon, or at something like West Ber- 
lin, we are the real target. 

When a football player grabs the ball and 
starts to run, it is a touchdown that he is 
after on every play. If he can't get a touch- 
down, at least he hopes he can get a first 
down, or a few yards. If, at Geneva, they 
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can’t get the world by tricking us, maybe 
they can get a first down by disintegrating 
the West; or at least they may be able to get 
West Berlin. And if they can’t get that, 
maybe they can get three or four yards—a 
thinning out of our forces in West Berlin— 
an acceptance of East Germany. If not that, 
at least they can hold the ground they have. 
They know they can hold that because we 
have told them in advance that we are not 
going to try to take anything away from 
them. * 

We are like a team that would stand on 
its 40-yard line and say to the opposing team, 
“Now, if you try to go through us, we will 
hold. We will fight back to stop you. But 
don’t worry, we want to have good relations 
with you; if one of your fellows should drop 
the ball, we assure you that we will not grab 
it and run to your goal line. We are just 
holding on vur 40-yard line.” - 

Nobody ever yet won a football game that 
way. Wecan’t win this kind of a world coa- 
test by just being on the defensive. No 
wonder they want to have conferences. 
They can’t lose. And they can win. 

But why we should want to go, I don’t 
know; because we can’t win; we aren’t trying 
towin. And we can lose. 

If you let me take the offensive and try 
here, try there, without any fear of defeat 
or even of reprisal, because you have assured 
me ahead of time that you are never going to 
try to score on me, then on one of my prob- 
ings sooner or later I will break through and 
win. 

Our maximum is just to maintain the 
status quo. Please, Mr. Khrushchev, be nice 
enough to give some more assurances like 
the ones you made before, which you didn’t 
keep. I don’t know what will give greater 
value to a new promise than the old one hed. 
But we almost plaintively plead with them 
to give us another settlement, to let us hold 
just what we got at the last settlement. 

The status auo is oir maximum; it is their 
minimum. They can’t lose; we can’t win. 

Their objective remains the same. No on® 
can show the slightest evidence of any 
change in it. 

Furthermore, the objective must remain 
the same. It can’t change. They can no 
more have communism without this fixed, 
unchanging objective of world conquest than 
you could have Judaism without the Ten 
Commandments, or Christianity without the 
Sermon on the Mount. This objective is the 
heart of communism as the Ten Command- 
ments are the heart of Judaism. We want 
communism without communism. 

Why must it remain the same? ‘The Com- 
munists will explain that to you over and 
over again, as they did to me in south China 
29 years ago when I had some of them as my 
patients; and again in 1937 and 1938 in 
north China, when I had another batch of 
them as patients, including Lin Piao, later 
the commander of the Fourth Field Army 
which killed a lot of our boys in Korea. 
They spent endless hours explaining this. 
They don’t apologize about communism. 
They boast of it. This is what they believe. 
They think we are stupid not to see that it 
is bound to win. 

This objective of- world domination must 
remain the same because their.great goal is 
peace, defined in their terms. In order to 
get peace, they have got to abolish private 
property, and the capitalistic system which 
is based on private property. They believe 
that as long as anyone has captialism, there 
will always be wars, because capitalism, 
based on the belief that individuals have a 
right to hold property as their. own, develops 
selfishness in man, develops aggrandizing, 
acquisitive tendencies in man. Men try to 
get what doesn’t belong to them. Then, of 
course, there are wars. 

So they have to abolish the capitalistic 
system if there is to be peace. But they 
can’t abolish the capitalistic system unless 
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first they conquer the world. That is why 
the objective of world conquest cannot 
change. And since we are all that stands 
between them and world conquest, we are 
the main target. If we can be confused or 
lulied into slumber, or divided or separated 


from our allies; if they can weaken us, they - 
soon will have the rest of the world. Then. 


they can destroy the capitalistic system and 
the institution of -private property. Then 
they can take children away from their par- 
ents so that the parents won't have the op- 
portunity to teach them that they have 
rights of their own—just because they are 
human beings. " 

Then they can brainwash the youth, as 
they call it; bring them up just as Pavlov 
brought up dogs, really. He demonstrated 
that by strict control of the environment 
of young dogs, he could condition them to 
make automatic, predictable, unvarying re- 
sponses. The dogs didn’t decide Yes or No 
according to their own individual wills. 
They always gave the same answer to the 
same stimulus. 

You and I believe that man has the ca- 
pacity to make moral judgments. He has 
a@’free will. He can say “Yes” or “No,” ac- 
cording to what we call his conscience. 
Communists say we.believe these things only 
because we have been taught them by our 
parents or our teachers or our religious lead- 
ers, by oir Declaration of Independence, and 
so on, But it isn’t really so; we would not 
imagine we have the capacity to make indi- 
vidual decisions as men if we had not been 
taught that. And if we are not taught a be- 
lief in private property as a rigat, then we 
won’t have an acquisitive urge to get it. 

Human beings trained and conditioned by 
them, without the crazy notion of individual 
rights that we have been taught, will be co- 
operative and will think in terms of the 
masses. Nobody will want anything for 
himself. And then, of course, policemen 
won't be needed. And a government will 
not be needed. And the state will wither 
away, and men will have the perfect society 
with peace. 

We object that they can’t go against hu- 
man nature. They say they aren’t tryirg 
to go against human nature; that there isn’t 
any such thing as human nature. Human 


nature is what you make it. We make it ac-. 


quisitive and selfish. They are going to 
make it selfless. 

So it is to get peace, and no government at 
all, that they must first have an all-power- 
ful government—in the Kremlin. It must 
be all-powerful now in order to conquer the 
world and get rid of capitalism and these 
false ideas from the past—and then abolish 
itself. 

It all sounds so convincing. You sit and 
listen to them in their enthusiasm and some- 
times you wonder whether after all we are 
right, or they. 

Of course, this line appeals to the youth 
in all countries because it promises quick 
and final answers. Young people everywhere 
are idealistic, they care about poverty, dis- 
ease, squalor. They want to improve condi- 

They care about the needs of men. 
Communism offers such attractive solutions. 

So, naturally, their first target ideologically 
in any country is the mind of youth. By the 
' time they get around to uprisings of soldiers, 
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We say you can go with the grain in the 
wood, or you can go against the grain. But 
it is better to find the natural grain and go 
with it. They say there isn’t any natural 
grain; they can make man and the world 
what they want them to be. 

Look around you, gentlemen. Superfi- 
cially examined, you can find an awful lot 
in the world that appears to be on their side. 

So the Communist objective remains the 
same. It has to remain the same. 

Their strategy also remains the same. It 
too is fixed. It is permanent revolution. 

They are at war, first of all, with their own 
people. There would be a better chance of 
our getting along with them, making real 
peace with them, if they would first make 
peace with their own people, both in Russia 
and in China. But permanent revolution is 
an inherent part of communism. It is a way 
of life. 

The ‘tactics also remain the same—corh- 
plete fluidity. Everything depends on the 
situation. One approach to the rich, another 
to the poor. One to the majority, another 
to the minority. One to the white, another 
to the black or to some other race. One to 
the nativeborn, one to the immigrant. One 
to the rural fellow, one to the city dweller. 
This is not just duplicity, this is smart 
tactics. 

When they are winning, they are hard, 
tough, relentiess. At Dien Bien Phu, the 
French asked for a truce for 24 hours to 
evacuate the wounded. The Communists, 
of course, wouldn’t give them a truce. Not 
because they are cruel, but because their 
objective is victory. They are not humani- 
tarians. " 

When they are losing, they are soft 
smiling, seductive. When they were losing 
in Korea, they said, “Let’s have a truce.” 
truce is the military equivalent of the politi- 
sue tactically. si 

In the Chinese Communist catechism, 
which the youth are taught, there is a very 
illuminating sentence by Chou En-lai: “A 
truce is the military equivalent of the opliti- 
cal tactic of coalition.” 

In politics, if you have enough votes to 
win, you don’t ask for a coalition, you hold 
an election. But if you don’t have enough 
votes, you don’t have an election as the way 
to get to power, you Call for a coalition. For 
example, in Germany today, because they 
couldn't win an election, they urge a coali- 
tion of East and West Germany. 

In politics, a coalition.’ In war, a truce. 
Not as a means of getting peace but as a 
means of getting victory. To them a truce 
is not a peace move; it is a military tactic. 

If they haven’t enough military strength 
to win, don’t fight. Get around the table 


etc., get there what they 
couldn’t win on the battlefield. When they 


At the end of the war 
Chiang Kai-shek had the upper hand, had 
the Communists surrounded in the North- 
west, for the first time was in a position to 


defeat them, they said, “We want a truce;. 


we want a truce.” We listened to them and 
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Soldiers and people both said, “Is com- 
munism an enemy or isn’t it? If it is an 
enemy, let’s fight it. If our leaders are going 
to have tea with them, then it must not be 
an enemy. Why die? Let's make terms.” 

Our American Ambassador to China was 
ostentatiously sent up to Yenan and hob- 
nobbed with the Communists, putting both 
the enemy, and the Government of China, 
our ally, on an equal basis. Chiang Kai-shek 
was finished, of course, with his own people. 


. They knew he could not make it if we were 


not really going to help him win. If we 
had treated the English, French, Italians, or 
Greeks after the war, the way we treated the 
Chinese, not one of them could have made 
it either. 

We didn’t give the Chinese proper aid to 
try to help them win. We tried to force 
them into a coalition with the Reds—be- 
cause we didn’t understand communism. 

In Greece, the policy: we followed was 
right. Mr. Truman deserves great credit for 
it. In 1947, he said, “It must be the policy 
of the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures.” 
Absolutely right. 

We didn’t go into Greece and say, “Listen, 
you ought to arrange a coalition with the 
Communists. You mustn't have a civil war. 
You mustn’t have bloodshed. You must 
have a truce.” - Instead, we said, “We will 
help you only if you resist a coalition with 
the Communists and fight them instead.” 
And we helped them build up their fortes 
for that. purpose. 

Even so, we didn’t make much headway 
until, 6 months later, we sent over General 
Van Fleet and authorized him to “advise and 
train at all levels.” I fought, bled, and lost 
in efforts to get those same six words into 
the directive of our military mission in 
China in 1947. It never was done. On the 
contrary, our military mission in China was 
forbidden by us to advise and train the 
troops. They couldn’t go within 50 miles of 
the~battle lines. They couldn’t go out with 
the forces in the field. They had to sit in 
Nanking and work out a logistic system on 
paper. 

In Europe, we said, “We will help you only 
if you keep the Communists out of your 
government.” In China, we said, “We will 
help you only if you take the Communists 
into your government.” 

In Europe, we ssid, “You must oppose the 
Communists.” In China, we said, “You musi 
appease the Communists.” 

In Europe, we said, “You must win the 
civil war.” In Chind we said, “You must not 
win the civil war; you must have a coalition.” 

Our policy in Europe was right. It suc- 

ceeded. Our policy in China was wrong. It 
failed, of course. 
» Why did we follow opposite policies on the 
opposite sides of the globe? Partly because 
somebody didn’t discover that the planet -no 
longer has four separate strategic areas; the 
Western Hemisphere, North Atlantic, Medi- 
terranean, the Far East. The planet now is 
one strategic area. A major breakthrough 
in any one of the four will have disastrous 
repercussions on the others. 

The first T, then, is truce, in any area 
where they are in trouble, in order to shift 
to some other area where they may be 


stronger. 
The second -T tactic is talk. 


People say you never lose anything by 
talking. You don’t? It was during 2 years 
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their purpose. There have not been any 
serious talks since. 

Trade is another. Lenin said, “You can 
always count on the cupidity of the capital- 
ists.” So whenever they get in a jam they 
offer some trade. 

This is an old one. You remember that 
tn 1933 the Communist regime in Russia was 
at almost its lowest ebb. They were in great 
trouble at home. Litvinov came here and 
said, “You have a depression. There is mass 
unemployment in the United States. Don’t 
you want to put your people back to work? 
Why don’t you recognize the Soviet Union, 
and have a vast expansion of trade?” 

So we recognized them, for that and other 
reasons. Did our trade go up? No; it went 
down, We have never had as much trade 
with the Soviet Union a single year since 
1933, when we recognized it, as we had had 
each of the 5 years before we recognized it. 
We had much better economic relations with 
them before we had official relations with 
them. 

Because Communists are not capitalists. 
They don’t trade for commercial reasons, to 
satisfy the needs of people, to improve their 
lot, to build better reiations, to make a liv- 
ing in the process, and in the end to develop 
peace. Trade is a weapon for conquest, just 
like a bomb. 

Mr. Mikoyan came’ over here in January. 
He obviously had a maximum objective. He 
hoped he could get some.$2 billion worth of 
credit from the United States, so that they 
could use our money to buy our goods and 
machines, and then we would kid ourselves 
that we had sold them something. 

I don’t know whether he really thought he 
could get that. Probably not. But it 
coulidn’t do any harm to try. And if he 
didn’t make any headway on that, at least 
he could make some headway at confusing 
us and softening us up. 

To try to accomplish that, he used the next 
T—trust. He said, “Why don’t you trust 
us? ‘Why are you so suspicious?” 

Most Americans are decent; they were 
caught in their consciences. They thought, 
“Well, it is kind of mean of us. Maybe we 

should trust them more.” 

Why didn’t we insist that they first give 
us just one good reason to trust them? 

I have a friend who was a great football 
player at Minnesota in the years when we 
had great football teams there. Three years 
ago this fall he said to me—this was when 
the Communists were in one of their pe- 
riods of turning on the charm and the talk 
and the soft, smiling, seductive tactics, 
“Now they are allowing some Americans to 
come into Russia, they are raising the Iron 
Curtain. Wa.LrTEr, you are just playing the 
same old tune I have heard you play for 20 
years. Why don’t you change the tune? 
We ought to give them the benefit of the 
doubt, believe the best of them, have faith 
in them, trust them.” 

I said to him, “How much is two times 
two?” 

He said, “Four.” 

I said, “Why don’t you change that 
answer? It is the same old tune you have 
been playing for 20 years. I am getting 
tired of that tune. Why don’t we make it 
two times two is five, for a while?” ; 

There are some things in arithmetic you 
can’t argue about. And there are some 

_ things in communism you can’t argue about. 
I said to him, “Let’s go out to the foot- 
" The first game was coming up 
Saturday—“I don’t know 
You explain it to me. 


i 
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“when you tell me that, I am going to say, 
‘How dirty can you be, imputing all those 
evil motives to that nice, clean-looking 
young Minnesota quarterback? You ought 
to believe the best of that boy. You ought 
to trust him. You ought to give him the 
benefit of the doubt. You are suggesting 


that he would trick that other team, that he 


would mislead them, deceive them, You 
ought to have faith in him.” 

I said, “You will say to me, 
haven't you ever read the football manual? 
Don’t you know that football is based on 
two things: power and deception? If you 
have enough power, you go through. If you 
don’t have enough power, you use tricks. 
And that boy is the quarterback only be- 
cause he is the very best man on the team 
at deceiving the other side.’ 

“When you make that speech to me, I will 
say to you, ‘Haven’t you ever read the Com- 
munist textbooks? Don’t you know that 
communism is based on two things: power 
and deception?’” No, we haven't read. That 
is the trouble. We don’t read. He thinks I 
ought to read the football manual, but he 
won’t read the Communist manual. Just as 
a lot of people wouldn’t read Hitler’s manual. 
He wrote it all out—Mein Kampf--so every- 
body would be sure to know, but we wouldn’t 
pay attention to his rule book; we insisted 
we could do business with him—on our 
terms. 

Likewise, we insist that Communists are 
going to play by our rule bool. No; they are 
going to play by their rule book; and their 
rules are power and deception. 

Mikoyan is not their number two man be- 
cause he is good at telling the truth. It is 
because he is good at deceiving the opponent, 
He is a smart quarterback, that is all. 

If they haven’t enough power to zo 
through Turkey, they shoot a forward pass 
over Turkey to Nasser or Iraq. If they can’t 
Grive through Western Europe where we are 
standing firm, they try an end run across 
North Africa from Suez through Algeria to 
Morocco. If they can’t get through Vietnam 
just now, they shoot a forward pass over 
Vietnam to Sukarno in Indonesia. He isn’t 
sure he is the eligible receiver as yet, but 
the Commie pass is there for him to gather 
in if at any moment his confidence in us is 
shaken. 

I hope you will forgive me for being so 
elementary. I work in a place now where I 
have to be elementary. 

The only thing important in all this is that 
two times two is still four. We will never 
get anywhere with all the complicated spec- 
ulation of commentators about supposed 
changes in Communist plans and purposes: 
All the little shades of offers and covnter- 
offers at Berlin or Geneva or elsewhere don’t 
make sense until we know by heart the rules 
by which the enemy plays. F 

This is not to condemn; this is just to 
recognize facts. 

Mr. Mikoyan asked, “Why are you so nega- 
tive? Why don’t you take a more positive 
attitude?” 

Some here said, “Well, he may be right; 
perhaps we shouldn’t be so negative.” 

Why didn’t we come back and say, “Who 
is it that is negative?” How many times 
have they used the veto at the United Na- 
tions? Eighty-seven times. How many 
times have we used it? Zero. 

Then he said, “Well, what is the difference 
between our troops going into Budapest and 
your troops going into Lebanon?” 

A lot of our people thought, “Well, h 
probably has got something there.” No, ae 
didn’t have a thing there. / 

Why were our troops in Lebanon? Be- 
cause nine countries within one 24-hour 
period said we had to come within 48 hours 
and they included Greece, Turkey, Iran, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Israel, Tunisia, 
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and Morocco—or the Middle East from 
Morocco to Pakistan would be gone. 

We went into Lebanon at their’ request. 
Did anybody request the Russian Commu- 
nists to come into Budapest? Se 

Second, what happened while we were 
there? Not a Lebanese lost his life. Twenty- 
seven thousand Hungarians were killed by 
the Reds in Budapest in a week. 

Third, are we still in Lebanon? No, we 
got out just as soon as our mission was ac- 
complished. Have they gotten out of Buda- 
pest? No, indeed. Every Hungarian would 
give almost anything except his honor to get 
them out. 

Yet this man had the gall—not the gall 
but the skill in deception—to get up and say 
with a straight face, “What is the difference 
between Lebanon and Hungary?” And some 
Americans were stricken in their consciences. 

Then he said, “How would you feel”— 
and you hear this repeated again and again 
by American clergymen, professors, states- 
men, Congressmen, etc.—“How would you 
feel if we Russians had bases in Canada and 
Mexico, the way you have bases all around 
us, encircling the Soviet bloc?” 

We tend to say, “Well, by George, that is 
right. You can’t really blame them for. 
being scared.” 

But there isn’t a shred of validity to that 
argument if you take a good look at it.. Why 
do we have bases around them? Because 
the threatened countries asked us to build 
them. When did we build the bases? After 
the end of World War II, we had come home 
and scrapped all our oversea bases, scrapped 
everything, until the Reds started their moves 
in Greece and Turkey and started the Berlin 
blockade and took over Czechoslovakia. It 
was then that we had to rebuild bases at 
the request of those people, in order to de- 
fend them and us against Soviet expan- 
sionism. Our bases are the consequence, not 
the cause of Soviet actions. 

Have you known any Mexicans or Cana- 
dians asking Russians to come over and 
build bases in Canada and Mexico to defend 
them against the United States? If we were 
imposing our will upon Canada and Mexico 
the way the Communists are upon Czecho- 
Slovakia, and now in Tibet, or wherever it 
may be, the Reds ought to be building bases 
in Mexico and Canada to defend those 
peoples against the United States. But we 
are not threatening or forcing our will on 
our neighbors. ; i 

And yet these same old Communist 
themes, hammered out over and over again, 
continue to chip away the resolve of the 
American people and their confidence in 
their own cause. { 

We are prisoners of our decencies. We are 
victims, if I may put it that way, of our 
codes of sportsmanship. If a man on our 
football team clips, even though the penalty 
makes us lose the game, we don’t yell; ho 
violated the rules. Bit Communists don’t 
have our rules. It is not dirty on their 
part when they deceive; it is just madness 
on our own part when we refuse to recognize 
that Communists act like Communists. i 

Fire doesn't freeze like ice; fire burns like 
fire. Ice doesn’t burn like fire; ice freezes 
like ice. { 

Communism doesn’t act like nationalism, 
capitalism, democracy, Christianity, human- 
itarianism. It acts like communism. 

Truce, talk, trade, trust—all in order to 
get time. Time—for them to work and to 
get us to relax. | 

We have always given them the time. 
Whenever and wherever we had them. over 
@ barrel and they asked for time, we gave it 
to them, 


Change the game from football to boxing. 
About the eighth round you see one of the 
contenders suddenly get very 


>» 
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with his opponent. 
so lovingly. 

Now, you don’t have difficulty understand- 
ing a clinch. You know it doesn’t mean 
that he has given up his desire to win the 
boxing match. You know that he is in 
trouble ahd his clinch is an effort @m hang 
on, to get time until his head can clear, so 
that he can win, not so that he can lose. 

Every time the Communists get into a 
little difficulty, they clinch. And we say, 
“Now they are changing;-they have decided 
to give up communism and they are going to 
- democrats and we can do business with 

em.” 

But the more \things seem to change, the 
more they remain the same. 


What else besides the Communist con- 
spiracy remains the same? The cold war; 
we have to resist the conspiracy. 

Some people act as if the cold war is some- 
thing that Mr. Acheson first or Mr. Dulles 
later thought up as a good policy for us to 
follow. I can assure you there isn’t any- 
body in our country, or at least fn the Con- 
gress, who likes the cold war. It is not a 
policy of choice; it is a policy of necessity. 

What are the alternatives? One is sur- 
render; do you want that? The other al- 
ternative is hot war. Do you want that? 
With those as the only alternatives, we have 
no choice except the cold war. 

‘ mr 

But we can’t continue the cold war in- 
definitely. For one reason; it costs too 
much, 

This noon at 12 o’clock we are going to 
vote—I hope we will adopt it—on the con- 
ference report on the mutual security bill. 
My committee has been working on that bill 
for more than 4 months, every day. There 
is almost $3.6 billion in it. Who wants to 
appropriate that for allies plus $40 billion 
for our own Armed Forces? No-one. Yet if 
we don’t spend more and more for our own 
defenses and those of other free countries, 
we invite insecurity—and disaster. But if 
we do spend more and more for arms and 
aid, and our currency continues to go down 
in value, we invite inflation—and disaster. 

Either way, disaster. How would you 
vote? 

This is why Mr. Khrushchev has said, “We 
will bury you.” He thinks they are already 
far enough along so that possibility is in 
sight. I don’t know. But I know there 


He just embraces him 


tor I don’t quit. I have seen many patients 
that looked hopeless, but we kept in work- 

. Every once in a while a miracle can 
take place and we save them in spite of the 
odds. Sometimes the other side too makes 
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But Communists don’t operate in terms of 
national interests; they operate in terms of 
an international conspiracy. 

Mr. Truman tried to call the cold war off. 
He went to Potsdam and there agreed 
divide Germany and give them East Ger- 
many, in order tor them that they 
wouldn’t have anything to fear on their west. 
The result is wnat we are wrestling with 
at Geneva now. 

Mr, Eisenhower tried to call it off. He 
went to Geneva’ and tried his best to get a 
settlement. He succeeded in certain things. 

No. 1: At that conference we didn’t give 
away anything that did not belong to us; 
and that was a precedent. nee 

No. 2: A lot of people in Europe thought 
that we were about to drop atomic bombs, 
that we were itching to start an atomic war. 
They had been fed that line. He convinced 
them that it was not so. People relaxed in- 
side, our Allies and friends. 

No. 3: The Communists didn’t succeed in 
splitting the West, as they had hoped they 
might be able to do. 

No, 4: He hit upon that inspired proposal 
of aerial inspections. “You come and take a 
look at us; we will give you our table of 
organization and let you see our armaments 
and fortifications if you will let us see yours.” 

I say this was inspired first because it was 
right and second, because it was smart. 
Whatever they answered, we were bound to 
win. If they said, “Yes,” then we could in- 
spect and photograph their installations, and 
learn a lot that we don’t know. ‘They would 
inspect and photograph ours and not learn 
anything that they don’t know already. 

If they said, “No,” then it would be clear 
that they were the ones blocking peace, not 
All these were gains. What was the loss? 
The big loss that outweighed the gains? 

Mr. Eisenhower, in his eagerness to end 
the cold war convinced them (I think most 
of our own people demanded that he try to 
convince them) that they didn’t need to be 
afraid of us—as if their agg?essiveness and 
truculence are based on fear of us, rather 
than on Communist objectives. He assured 
them that they had nothing to fear from us; 
that we would never fight unless we were 
attacked. That is all they wanted to know. 

Mr. Khrushchev went back from Geneva, 


called all his boys together and had one 


sentence for them: “We have nothing to 
fear from Eisenhower.” Two weeks later he 
started operations in the Middle East, the 
armament of Egypt, and so on. 

The mess in the Middle East came right 
out of Geneva. We went there to try to end 
the struggle; they went there to try to win 
the struggle to see how soft we were and 
where to make the next move with least 
danger ‘to themselves. Yet some are today 
passionately urging further similar confer- 
ences with them. 

We have lost every conference at the sum- 
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throw in her lot with you for life, it was not 
in public. 

As soon as she agreed, you rushed back 
to the fraternity and shouted “Boy, she said 
yes.”” Open covenants, yes; but not openly 
arrived at. 

Nothing really important is negotiated in 
public. The steelworkers today are not ne- 
gotiating in public. Neither side could 
make a concession in public because its own 
people would tear it to pieces. But if they 
do the negotiating in private, each can 
make concessions. When they announce the 
agreement, there is a protest, but the quid 
pro quos are visible and it is accepted, 

We go to the summit to try to get a bona 
fide. settlement. They go there to try to 
appeal to our people over the heads of our 
governments, to divide and weaken our 
leaders by appealing to the hearts and de- 
sires of the people, their hopes and fears. 
There is no change in the fact that the 
Communists terms are surrender. 

Of course, they don’t demand surrender 
all at once. They are willing to to take it 
island by island, city by city, ally by ally, 
position by position, and principle by prin- 
ciple. 

And they don’t demand surrender under 
the name surrender. They know that would 
be too difficult. They are perfectly willing 
to take it under some other name. For ex- 
ample, disengagement is one of the popular 
names for surrender. 

We disengaged ourselves in Korea, you re- 
member. It would be too difficult to hold 
on to the tip of that peninsula. Avoid 
trouble; disengage, we were told. So we 
withdrew our forces and thereby invited the 
Communists to come in—as they did. 

Then we woke up to the fact it wasn’t 
just the tip of Korea that was at stake; it 
was Japan, the confidence of the people of 
Asia in us, and the confidence of the people 
of the world in the United Nations collective 
security system. We had to go back in, not 
to save that tip of Korea, but to save our 
position in the Pacific and the world. 

The Communists were angry at our re- 
versal. I don’t blame them. We had pulled 
out and given them a green light to come 
in. Naturally it did not occur to them that 
we would give up something we were inter- 
ested in keeying. Then after we had invited 
them in, we turned around and drove them 
out—which was the first time we had ever 
double crossed the Kremlin. 

Another name for surrender—Mr. Lipp- 
mann uses this one almost every week—is a 
realistic readjustment. We aren’t doing too 
well on the 40-yard line, so we should real- 
istically readjust on our 30-yard line. Well, 
we may have to do it, but let’s not kid our- 
selves that it is an advance. It is a retreat. 

Another term is a new approach. This is 
an intriguing one. We must have a new ap- 
proach. We must be more flexible. Just 
why do we need a new approach if we are 
right? 

There are five things I have told my 3 
daughters all the years. One is that the 
first word for a girl is “no.” Whatever the 

, “no.” You can change it later 
from “no” to “yes” and no harm is done. 
But if you have first said “yes” sometimes 
you can’t change it back to “no.” So the first 
word is “no.” 

The Communists know that. They have 
won victory after victory with one word: 
“Nyet.” But we seem to have lost that word. 
Almost we pursue them, urging them to be 
nice enough to let us make another con- 


make a new approach. They say, 
So we make another new approach. 
» “no.” We make another conces- 
say, “This is our last offer.” They 


We 
“no.” 


They 
sion, 
8a) 


say 
and 
y, “no.” Then after a few days or weeks, 


we will make still another offer. No wonder 
they are confident that by being adamant, 
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we will eventually whittle away our whole 
position—which equals surrender. 

Why can’t we also sey “no,” no matter 
how many times, until there is a real con- 
cession by them? 

They say, “It is an abnormal s'tuation to 
have your troops in Berlin.” Why don't we 
reply, “Not as abnormal as for you to have 
vour troops in Budapest.” 

They say, “We want Berlin to be a free 
city.” Why not reply, “Gladly, when you 
agree to all Germany’s being a free country.” 

They will also be glad to take our sur- 
render under the name “peaceful coexist- 
ence.” Peaceful coexistence is another fake 
move by their quarterback to give the im- 
pression that the world revolution has been 
called off. But note that they don’t call it 
peace. They call it peaceful coexistence. 
That is smart. Peace means a settlement. 
Peaceful coexistence means: “Please, won't 
you be nice enough to let us Communists 
coexist peacefully as long as you are strong- 
er, until we can become stronger?” 

‘Then it will mean peaceful submission by 
us. 
The Chinese have a saying that the only 

Way you can get unity with a tiger is inside 

the tiger. 

Fortunately, there are two other ways you 
van get peaceful coexistence with a tiger. 
One is to have him in a cage—containment. 
The other is to be strong enough to compel 
peaceful coexistence; which means you have 
got to have a chair to hold him off, and a 
whip to divert his attention, and a gun to 
shoot if necessary. 

We can have peaceful coexistence with 
commuhism, if we are strong enough to 
compel peaceful coexistence—until it is 
weakened from within by its own inhu- 
manities. 

But the term “peaceful coexistence” to 
them doesn’t mean coexistence by a genuine 
settlement. It means coexistence by our 
peaceful submission—achieved by them by 
the threat of force, if possible; or by the 
use of force, if necessary whenever they can 
become strong enough or we weak enough 
so that they think they can win. 

Here is a book, “The Black Book on Red 
China,” by Edward Hunter, the man who 
first organized our information about brain- 
washing in China. Hunter has a chapter on 
the “Code Language.” A word means one 
think to us but another thing to them. They 
can make a foreign language, in effect, out of 
our words: people, masses, peace, aggression, 
liberal, reliable. You ought to get the book 
aud go down through the list of terms. 

Lenin is reported to have said that the 
first steps in preparing a people for takeover 
are to debase its vocabulary and to debauch 

’ its currency. These are the two means by 
which people communicate with each other: 
words and money. If you destroy the in- 
tegrity, the honesty of both, there is no way 
people can communicate. How can you ne- 
gotiate when they don’t mean by good Eng- 
lish words the same things we mean by 


those words? The Communist pros know 


what we mean by our words; we don’t know 
what they mean. We are helpless, like a 
ship without a rudder. 

Another example is the phrase, “relax ten- 
sions.” They say we must relax tensions— 
meaning give up our opposition to their fur- 
ther expansion. No; we must never relax 
tensions, until the causes of the tensions are 
removed. We must maintain tensions 
against whatever oppresses human beings 


"and is aimed at destruction of ourselves. 


The problem is how to maintain tensions 
against tyrants without burning up from 
tension within. 
I was trained in medicine in the period 
didn't know much about typhoid 
‘except that the patient had a very 
fever. It seemed a good idea to bring 
fever down—relax the tension. A 
treatment, when the temperature 
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got above a certain level, was to put the pa- 
tients in ice cold water. It frequently killed 
the patient, but it brought the fever down, 

Relaxing tensions is a code word for peace- 
ful surrender. 

Well, if the conspiracy remains the same; 
and the conflict remains the same; and we 
cannot continue the conflict—the cold war— 
indefinitely; and it still is true that we can- 
not call it off except on their terms, and their 
terms are surrender; what else remains the 
same? ‘ 

Vv 

It is still true that we have to win this 
struggle. And win the cold war is what we 
have never really tried to do. 

Why haven’t we tried to win the cold war? 
For two main reasons, I think. First, the 
fear that if we were to win the cold war, it 
might precipitate the hot war. If we push 
them back into a corner, they may cut loose 
with their bombs, 

Now, that is a genuine hazard. But look 
at the alternative. 

I wish more people in politics and news- 
paper writers and so on, had to study surgery. 
Surgeons have to make that kind of Ganger- 
ous decision- every day. A lady comes in 
with a malignant tumor in her breast. We 
tell the husband we shall have to remove the 
breast. He protests. “Doctor, it may take 
her life; it is mutilating. It is cruel, bloody. 
It is too dangerous.” 

We say, “The alternative is to do nothing, 
and that is more dangerous. She may die 
if we cperate, she is certain to die if we don't 
operate.” 

Therefore, we follow the course which may 
lead, it is true, to a somewhat earlier death; 
but it more probably may prevent her death. 
To do nothing has greater risk, and no hope, 
To operate has less risk and some hope. 

So, although it means taking the patient's 
life in our hands, we do not hesitate to 
choose the course of less risk and greater 
hope. 

There is an inescapable risk in living on 
the same planet with this kind of a con- 
spiracy, gentlemen. You can’t drive your 
car back downtown through the traffic with- 
out risk. You can sit at home and perhaps 
live a little longer, but what kind of a life? 

There is risk of hot war if we try to win 
the cold war, but there is also hope, both 
of freedom and of peace, And no other 
course gives hope. 

A second reason why we haven't really 
tried to win is this: We have had a feeling 
that if we can just avoid a shooting war, we 
Americans will, of course, always win any 
other kind of war. This is not something 
we have thought out; it just flows from our 
typical American self-assurance. 


We, of course, will always win any eco- 
‘nomic struggle. We haven’t argued that, 
We just sort of know it in our bones. Are we 
so sure now? 

We, of course, will win any educational 
struggle. Are we so sure? Last year in a 
big high school in my city of Minneapolis, 
there were 400 graduates and the top 5 honor 
students all came to this country from DP 
camps since the war. Are they smarter than 
our youngsters? No; they work harder; they 
appreciate their opportunity. We can win 
the educational struggle, if we work harder. 
But it isn’t automatic. 

We have taken for granted that we, of 
course, will always win any scientific struggle. 
Sputnik punctured that conceit. 

_if you are from out of town, you may not 
have heard the story that went around Wash- 
ington after our Atlas satellite went up last 
Christmas with the President's voice coming 
back. The story was that as sputnik and 
our Atlas moved in their orbits, they ran 
across each other and Atlas said in English, 
“Good morning,” and sputnik said in Rus- 
sian, “Good morning.” 
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They went around a few more days and 
they came across each other again. Atlas 
said in English, “How are you?” and Sputnik 
answered in Russian, “How are you?” 

They went around a few more days before 
they came close again. This time Atlas said, 
“Now, nobody is listening any longer, let’s 
both be natural and talk German.” 

There is no certainty that we will win, 
unless we work harder than they do. It isn’t 
enough to outsit the Commies; we have to 
outwit them. 

Another of these comforting assumptions 
is that we will, of course, win in any exchange 
of persons program. If we can just avoid a 
shooting war and have enough péople go 
back and forth, editors, professors, business- 
men, farmers, youth, Congressmen, the Rus- 
sians and we will get to know and under- 
stand each other better. Our system is bet- 
ter and will rub off on them. Theirs is bad 
and won’t rub off onus. 

This is an attractive idea; but it isn’t 
necessarily so. I am all for exchange of per- 
sons—if we understand it is a tough con- 
test and are willing to make the effort neces- 
sary to win. We won't win automatically. 

The first reason is because there cannot 
be a real exchange. Who goes over from our 
side? Anybody who wants to go. He may 
be the most ignorant and naive person in our 
country, may never have read any of their 
rule books, may be totally unequipped to 
deal with them. But he can go if he wants 
to. He is like a brave soldier going into bat- 
tle—with no training. 

Who comes over fronr their side? Any Rus- 
sian who wants to? No; only those who are 
relidble, which means so thoroughly indoc- 
trinated and tested that their bosses are 
sure they can trust them. And, further, they 
are skilled in presenting Communist ideas, 
trained in the dialectic—that is, agents. 

Who goes over from our side? Farmers. 
Whom do they send over? Agents. 

Who goes over from our side? Journal- 
ists—to get information. Who is sent from 
their side? Agents—to sell their ideas. 

Who goes over from our side?’ Professors. 
Who comes over from their side? Agents. 

From our side, Congressmen and Senators. 
Their side, agents. 

From our side, clergymen. Their side, 
agents. 

From our side, 
agents. | “ 

_ From our side, businessmen. From their 
side, agents. 

Why are they now opening a chink in the 
Iron Curtain? The reasons are easy to see, 
I think. First, they don’t need the curtain 


students. 


Their side, 


want to us to see how weak 

cause they assumed that if we 
they were, we would move in 

they would move in on us if 

were weak. But now they don’t | 

things so concealed, because they are not 
weak; they are strong. They are glad to have 
us see that. 

Besides, they may have waked.up to the 
fact that the Iron Curtain- was probably @ 
historical mistake in the beginning. They 
don’t need to have an Iron Curtain in order 
to maintain a dictatorship. s 

Hitler didn’t have an Iron Curtain. Who 
were his best salesmen around the world? 
Goering?’ Goebbels? Not many believed 
them. His best advertisers were American 
tourists—especially those who-boasted that 
they were hard-headed, practical business 
people. They didn’t need to bother with 
ideas, or words. They could tell by what they 
saw. a 

What did they see? Streets clean, trains 
on time, no unemployment, no beggars, ma- 
Sone teenie for the women, summer Logg 

ons at pu ‘ est standards 
living in Europe wane sexs wrong with that? 
A system with such fine results must be all 
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right. Don’t look in the gas chambers over 
there. “We can do business with Hitler.” 

Who believes Khrushchev? Not very many. 
Some believed Mikoyan. Not so many be- 
lieved Kozlov. But if our own Americans 
come back from Moscow and say, “We found 
the people of the Soviet Union very friendly 
and earnestly desiring peace,” doesn’t that 
prove we can get along with the Soviet 
Union? No. It merely proves that the 
people of the Soviet Union are very friendly 
and earnestly desire peace. It doesn’t prove 
anything at all about the Soviet Government. 

The people in every country are friendly. 
The people in every country want peace. 
But the people don’t have anything to do 
with their government in a Communist 
state. That is the point. 

‘We want to make it easy. If the Russian 
people are friendly, we conclude that, there- 
fore, we can trust the Soviet Government. 


Or if the Soviet Government is evil and | 


aggressive and we must resist it, then we 
seem to think we have to hate the Russian 
people, for some immature and nonvalid 
reason. ; 

We will lose, not win, in this exchange of 
persons if the Americans who go over and see 
that the ordinary Russian people are friendly 
conclude that therefore we can relax and 
trust the Communist rulers. 

We aren’t so foolish in other walks of life. 
We don’t say, “Put the rotten apples in with 
the good ones. There are only two rotten 
ones in the whole barrel. The good apples 
will prevail over the rotten apples.” 

We don’t say, “It is too cruel to isolate and 
quarantine that TB case or that smallpox 
case. How'can the patient get better if he 
isn’t allowed to associate with healthy 

? Put the diseased with the healthy. 
The healthy will prevail over the diseased.” 
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abrogated their treaties of nonaggression and 
friendship with England and France. Some 
people panicked, but the West kept its nerve, 

You know, when they get tough, we gen- 
erally do pretty well. It is when they smile 
that we get confused. 

We all went ahead to give Germany her in- 
dependence. She threw in her lot with the 
West, began to rearm. Did it lead to war? 
No. A few weeks later the Kremlin said, 
Let’s sit down and have a nice, chummy con- 
ference about Austria. 

We got the only diplomatic victory in Eu- 
rope in all these years—the first time they 
have withdrawn troops—right after we Kad 
sttood firm when they were threatening war. 

The next was in the Formosa Straits in 
1954-55. -We had been backing up in Asia 
for a decade, except for 1 year in Korea. The 

Reds shouted that nothing could 
prevent their taking Formosa. Finally, the 
President .said one day in a press confer- 
ence; “If they take Formosa, they will first 
have to run over the Seventh Fleet.” Ap- 
parently they went out and took a look at the 
Seventh Fleet—and decided not to take For- 
mosa. Instead, they went down almost im- 
mediately to the Bandoeng Conference and 
said, “We don’t like bloodshed; we are men 
of peace. Let’s all sign agreements based on 
the five principles of peaceful coexistence.” 

Confronted with strength on their west, 
no war; “Let’s negotiate.” 

Strength at last on their east, no war; 
“Let’s negotiate.” 

Why? They wanted «to go south for the 
moment, where there wasn’t any strength. 
They could come back to the east and west 
later—whenever we relaxed. 

Here was the Middle East—a strategic prize 
second only to Western Europe. The bridge 
to Africa; the Suez Canal; oil. Besides, it 
was boiling with conflicts. England, Greece 
and Turkey quarreling over Cyprus; North 
Africa against France; and the Israel-Arab 


dispute. Where was there ever better fish- 
ing? 


Logically, the first of the three probes 
they have made in the last year was in the 
Middle East. Some asked, “Why are our 
troops going to Lebanon? Why are you Con- 
gressmen always so interested in greasy oil 
for Wall Street millionaires?” 


ested in the fate of the United States, Eu- 
rope, and the whole free world. 

The fate of Europe was directly involved in 

the Middle East. And we are vitally inter- 

"s survival. We have put 

it of effort and money into it—two 


atomic 
technically feasible. Se, most of their fuel 


is oil. 

gets its oil from three main 
sources: The Middle East, Venezuela, and the 
United States. The largest amount comes 
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become dependent on us, and we don’t fur- 
nish the oil, then Europe’s wheels will grind 
to a halt; Europe’s people won't have work 
to do; soon they won’t have food to eat; 
there will be unrest and revolution. And the 
Soviet Union can get Europe—through Iraq 
and the Middle East... This is part of why 
we had to go into Lebanon. The Soviets 
threatened atomic missiles. We all stood 
firm and acted resolutely. No war. 

Their second test in the last year was at 
Quemoy. People asked, “Are we going to go 
to war over Quemoy?” No. There never was 
a chance of that. The President made that 
assurance repeatedly. But the issue never 
was Quemoy. 

We got into a war a hundred years ago, 
a terrible war, following the bombardment 
of an island that lies off the coast of South 
Carolina just about the same distance as 
Quemoy lies off the coast of China. But you 
wouldn’t contend that we got into the Civil 
War over Fort Sumter. We got into the Civil 
War and fought 4 years over what kind of a 
country this was to be; or whether it was 
to be one country—an issue with which we 
had been struggling for almost a hundred 


Fort Sumter was an incident, an occasion. 
It was not the cause. The same with Que- 
moy. The issue was not Quemoy, a pile of 
rocks. The issue was conquest by the use 
of force. Are disputes to be settled by law- 
less violence and aggression, or by civilized 
means? 

The stake was not Quemoy; the stake was 
the whole Far East. The Communists were 
not trying to get just that island. We were 
not trying to save just that island. They 
were after—and they said it openly many 
times—-Quemoy, Matsu, Formosa, and “ex- 
pulsion of the United States from the West- 
ern Pacific.” Our position in the Pacific was 
the real target. 

If they could show the people of Korea, 
Japan, Taiwan, Philippines, Vietnam, Indo- 
nesia, India, Burma that the United States 
is what Mao has called it, a paper tiger, that 
it ils an undependable ally, one that puts 
its tail between its legs and runs when 
threatened, then the Reds would soon have 
the Far East. That is what they were after. 
The stake was Asia, and our own security in 
the Pacific. 

And the problem never was Quemoy. The 
problem was, and is, Red China. People ask, 
“What are we going to do about Quemoy?” 
Well, is that island hurting anybody? We'd 
better keep our eye on the ball and ask in- 
stead, “What are we going to do about Red 
China?” That is a problem, believe me. I 
hope we aren’t going to do anything that 
will make it stronger, and a still bigger 
problem. 

Some people suggest that maybe we can 
solve the problem by helping the Chinese 
Communists win. That was Mr. Atcheson’s 
theory for a time—that the way to make 
the Communists fail was to help them win. 
So we should work for a coalition in China, 

them, trade with them, etc. 

Other people say, “Well, they are there; 
realism demands that we recognize them.” 
Now we are fully aware that they are there: 
but that does not mean we should recognize 
them officially and thereby make them 
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.Giye up Asia—which would mean the de- 
moralization and disintegratice. of the free 
world. 

There are gangsters in Chicago, but we 
don’t say that therefore we ought to bring 
the gangsters into the FBI, because how 
can the FBI pian its campaigns against the 
gangsters if it doesn't have the gangsters in 
the FBI to help it plan its campaign against 
the gangsters? 

That is supposed to be realism. Of all 
courses, the most unrealistic is to build up 
one’s enemies. 

Then there is the universality argument, 
Some say, “Bring them into the United Na- 
tions, because all existing governments 
should be in it.” Again, they won't read. 
The United Nations was never intended to 
be a universal organization. The language 
of the charter is plain and clear. 

At San Francisco, the founders of the 
United Nations debated and rejected the 
concept of making it a universal organiza- 
tion. It is supposed to be an organization 
of peace-loving nations against gangsters, 
not a league with the gangsters. The char- 
ter says, “membership shall be open to other 
peace-loving nations which will accept the 
obligations of the charter.” What is the 
first of the obligations? -“To refrain from 
the use or threat of force in international 
disputes.” Read it. ~ 

If you want to change the United Nations 
anc make it a league with the gangsters, 
then amend the charter. But don’t nullify it 
and make a mockery of it and its principles 
and commitments. Millions of people want 
the United Nations to be an instrument for 
freedom, and justice, and peace in the world. 
Don’t drag it down to the level of the law- 
less; bring them in only if they are willing 
to come up to its level. 

People said Mr. Dulles was just stubborn, 
capricious, arbitrary in keeping the Chinese 
Communists out. No, the United States is 
not keeping them out. They are keeping 
themselves out. They refuse to qualify. All 
they have to do to get in is to meet the en- 
trance requirements by renouncing in a de- 
pendable way the use or threat of force 
against their neighbors. 

A youth comes to a university and says, 
“I want in.” 

The registrar says, “What are your quali- 
fications?” 

“I went through the eighth grade.” 

“Sorry, you can't get in unless you have a 
high school diploma.” 

“Ican’t? It says ‘university.’ That means 
universal. That means everybody is en- 
titled to be in. Besides, I have a gun. You 
let me in or I will shoot.” 

If the Chinese Reds want in, just let 
them qualify by giving up their aggressive 
expansionism. They will be admitted at 
the next session which begins in 6 weeks. 
But, of course, they can’t give up conquest 
by the use or threat of force until they give 
up communism. 

It is easy to see why the Communists 
want in. It will give them prestige, in- 
fluence, power. That is why all Commu- 
nists everywhere work day in and day out 
for Red China’s admission. They know that 
would give them the ball game. We ought 
to know it too. If the strong accept them, 
can the weak continue to resist them? The 
Communists know, and so do the other peo- 
pies of the Far East, that once Red China 
is admitted, it won’t have to fight for the 
rest of Asia. 

Someone always objects, “But Russia is in 
the U.N. What's the difference?” The dif- 
ference is that Russia got in at the beginning 
while pretending to be peace-loving and 

democratic and willing to fulfill inter- 
national obligations. Red China does not 
even pretend. 
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It is bad enough to have made such a mis- 
take when most people didn’t know. What 
excuse is there for making it again when 
everyone does know? ‘ 

The question is asked, “Well, if we are not 
going to admit Red China, why not kick out 
the Soviet Union?” It is 4 good question, 
but a useless one. It is not possible to Kick 
out the Soviet Union. Under the Charter it 
can veto its own expulsion. 

Someone will say, “But how can we influ- 
ence the Chinese Communists if we don’t 
have them in the United Nations?” 

Well, how can we influence them if we do 
have them in? We have nad the Soviet 
Union in from the beginning. Can you 
show me one instance where we have had 
success in changing its policies? 

This is the argument of the lady who 
thinks that the way to reform a brute is to 
marry him. It never works, but some are 
always trying it. Why doesn’t it work? Be- 
cause once she has married him she has lost 
her bargaining power. Why in the world 
should he reform after he’s a!ready got her? 

Likewise, Red China wants in withcut 
changing her ways so that she can have all 
the advantages of being in, plus all the ad- 
vantages of being out. In both places she 
will be working against it. Here again, we 
didn’t see what Communists were really 
after. 

President Roosevelt had what he cailed 
the grand design. It was described in arti- 
cles in the Saturday Evening Post or Colliers, 
written by Forest Davis and Ernest Lindley, 
in 1943 and 1944, OK’d ty Mr. Roosevelt 
personally. The grand design was to make 
concessions here and there us necessary to 
get the Soviet Union to join in forming a 
world organization for peace. 

In the last speech he ever made, he said 
that he didn’t like the concessions he had 
made at Yalta regarding Poland, but he 
thought they were necessary and justified if 
we got the Soviet Union to come along—the 
assumption being that if they came in, the 
rotten apples would be cured by association 
with the good apples. I don’t say this in 
criticism of him. We were all part of that 
same pattern of thought—or all who hadn’t 
learned about Communists the hard way. 
We hadn’t learned their basic themes. 

We were too naive to realize, too decent 
even to suspect, that if they came into the 
United Nations, it would be for exactly op- 
posite reasons from the reasons that moti- 
vated us. 

We thought that everybody that joined 
would come in, of course, in order to use the 
organization as a means of resolving dis- 
putes. The Communists joined in order to 
be in a position to make sure that the or- 
ganization did not succeed in resolving 
disputes. 

Why? The answer is simple. They have 
& world organization of their own—the Com- 
munist Party. It has organized, efficient, 
disciplined units in every country of the 
world. They intend to win for their world 
organization. What could be more advan- 
tageous than to have a seat in the rival 
world organization--the United Nations— 
where, perfectly legally under the Charter, 
they can keep it crippled, emasculated, in- 
effective—while their world organization 
goes to town? They joined the United Na- 


‘tions to make sure it doesn’t work. Natural- 


ly they have vetoed every key decision that 
was in the direction of real peace. It is all 
plain to anyone who will look. 

The third probe this year was at Berlin— 
still going on. Remember that cool firmness 
and strength have not yet led to war. 
Weakness, softness, indecision, vacillation, 
have led to war four times this century. 


The way to prevent aggression should be 
clear to all. 
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Another fact that unfortunately remains 
unchanged is that we have developed no 
adequate defense against this enemy. Why? 
Because we haven’t yet quite accepted the 
fact that this is a different kind of enemy 
from any we have faced previously. 

We have West Point to train.men for land 
warfare. We heave Annapolis to train men 
for naval warfare. We have added Colorado 
Springs to train men for air warfare. But 
now we have an enemy who doesn’t limit 
himself to these ways of fighting—he wages 
total warfare. For that we have no acad- 
emy—except, perhaps, this Seminar. No 
academy working to understand and system- 
atize our knowledge of, and to train men 
and populations to fight total warfare—mil- 
itary, economic, political, educational, cul- 
tural, social, propaganda, deception, subyer- 
sion—and a dozen more. We have no 
organization, no agency that is concentrat- 
ing on just this—specializing in it. 

There are recognized rules for traditional 
warfare. But this is a different kind of war- 
fare—with quite different rules. We haven't 
learned them; in fact, haven’t formulated 
them, as Clausewitz and others formulated 
the rules of traditional warfare. 

We are like Braddock and his Red Coats 
when they came over to this country to 
fight the Indians. He insisted on fighting 
Indians according to the rules of warfare 
in Europe that had come down from the 
Knights of the Round Table. ‘Opposing 
armies wore different colored uniforms so 
each would know which were the proper 
targets to shoot at. They lined up in proper 
order according to the codes of chivalry. 
Braddock insisted on fighting the American 
Indians according to European positional 
warfare—the only kind he knew. You know 
what happened to him. He lost. 

Fortunately, he had along with him a 
man named George Washington, who knew 
something about the Indians. His scouts 
didn’t hesitate to be so mean and unorthodox 
as to get down behind the bushes and fight 
Indian warfare. They saved the day. 

We haven’t any organized unit responsible 
for doing on a comprehensive scale or offi- 
cial basis, the work that is necessary to de- 
velop a science for fighting this different 
kind of warfare. And we don’t have a body 
of disciplined men, either governmental or 
civilian, trained in total warfare as the 
Communists’ cadres have been trained for 
years in how to create riots, how to or- 
ganize subversion, how to break down com- 
munications, how to paralyze the will and 
the industry and the government of other 
nations. 

Our Foreign Service is magnificent for the 
old kind of diplomacy, trained to observe, 
to analyze, to report, to interpret and to 
transmit. But now our Ambassadors. are 
called upon to manage in some countries 2 
$200 million foreign aid business every year. 
How many executives does our whole country 
have that are qualified to conduct. such com- 
plicated operations? How many such execu- 
tives are-in our Foreign Service? Who is 
being trained to‘carry on the kind of total 
War we are in the midst of now? 


VII 


We not only have no adequate defense; we 
have developed no adequate offense. We 
have not thought out and systematized the 
science of taking the initiative for our total 
cause. Not just with our arms, but with our 
ideas, the values and the virtues of our sys 
tem which have given dignity to human be- 
ings and better living standards than any 
other ever has. How many can sell that 
system with contagious enthusiasm, or even 
explain it? 4 

We haven’t let loose in our world the dy- 
namic forces of freedom in our day, as our 
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forefathers did in theirs causing peoples 


everywhere to look toward the “American. 


dream” with stars in their eyes. 

In short, we haven’t got a strategy for 
victory. We have only a strategy for holding 
what we have. Can we hope to win just by 
holding? No, we must have a strategy of 
victory. 

You remember what our national anthem 
says? “Blest with victory and peace.” 

The first condition is victory. It has been 
demonstrated again and again that it is pos- 
sible to get victory and still not get peace. 

But is is not possible to get a peace that 
will last without victory. We haven’t devel- 
oped a strategy of victory for this kind of 
war. We haven’t mobilized and released in 
the world the truly revolutionary forces of 
freedom. 

Well, what are we to do? First, wake up. 
The Communist target is not just land. The 
target is man—the mind of man, the whole 
of man. 

Second, we have to study our enemy far 
more thoroughly. It is so elementary to say 
that we must know our enemy that, again, I 
apologize. But it is the big essential. 

Some of us have introduced a bill to set up 
a Freedom Commission to study this whole 
matter—as the Atomic Energy Commission 
concentrates on atomic energy and the Space 
Committee on astronautics. It would have 
authority also to set up a Freedom Academy 
so that, somewhere in our Government, there 
would be an organized group of people work- 
ing day and night like men in a monastery, 
to master this new warfare. 

Third, we must know ourselves; beef up 
our weak spots, and concentrate on our 
strengths. It is by development of our own 
strong points that we can win victory. 

It is the same old fundamentals: Know 
our enemy; and know ourselves. 

The Commission would develop the science 
of total warfare, it would arrange to train 
specialists in it, both governmental person- 
nel and selected civilians—journalists, pro- 
fessors, scientists, executives, Reserve officers 
just like yourselves. It would train them to 
be professionals in these basic Communist 
themes, so that our people can’t be fooled. 

Fourth, we must not let the Communists 
win any more victories. They are in trouble 
today—in Berlin, in the Soviet Union itself, 
in Red China. Keep them in trouble. 

Naturally, they want to liquidate West 
Berlin—for at least three big reasons. . One, 
it stands there as 6 showcase of freedom. 
Who will believe their propaganda for com- 
munism when in West Berlin people are liv- 
ing so well, and across the street in Commu- 
nist Berlin are living in misery? 

Two, West Berlin is an escape hatch from 
slavery to freedom. Three million people 
since the war have come through that escape 
hatch—from East to West. Two thousand 
every week. Two to five hundred a day— 
right new. Naturally, the Reds would like to 
close that. Especially would they like to 
have us help them close the door and turn 


the key in the lock of the jail which is 


Eastern Europe. 
Three, they are afraid of East Germany. 
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They are in trouble in Russia, especially 
among the youth. They wouldn’t be reor- 
ganizing the edycational system that has 
brought them world leadership in science if 
they did not have some real difficulties there. 
Universities that produce scientists—men 
who ask questions—produce also revolu- 
tionaries. But I haven't time to discuss that 
here. 

They are in trouble in China. You hear 
people say, “Look at the power of the Chi- 
nese Communists. They can put 600 million 
people into communes, Now, they do have 
a powerful police state, but such a use of 
their power is not a sign of strength; it is 
evidence of terrible weakness. Do you know 
je | country where the people enthusi- 
astically support their government and the 
government has to lock them up every night? 
And doesn’t dare let them to out to work 
in the fields by day except under armed 
guards like convicts on a road gang? This 
is a sign of incredible weakness; it reveals 
the mass opposition of the people. 

The Communists are in trouble at home. 
Stand firm against any steps or concessions 
or deals that will help them out of their 
trouble. 

1x 


There is still one more fact that remains 
unchanged—the most encouraging. The 
urge of man to be free has not been crushed 
or washed out. It is stirring mightily once 
More in the world. Not so much among 
those of us who are still free, but among 
those who have been deprived of their 
liberty. And the Communists are afraid, 
most of all, of that yearning of man for 
freedom. 

At the United Nations where I served as 
one of our delegates 2 years ago and dealt 
with the Communists daily, I became con- 
vinced: 

1,.That they are not afraid of attack by 
us. They know we won’t start a war; and 
despite their threats, they are not going to 
start one—yet. 

2. They are afraid of the people behind 
the Iron Curtain. Hungary really shook 
them. I think they believe that they have 
got to win the whole world, including the 
United States, within the next few years; 
or the forces of freedom at work within their 
own countries and the satellites will weaken 
them so that they will lose the whole world, 
including the Soviet Union, within the next 
few years. Therefore, they are men in a 
hurry. 

3. Before they dare start action against 
the outside world, they must first break the 
will-to-resist at home. The people they are 
afraid of are the $00 millions behind. the 
Curtain, among whom the urge to be free 
and to live in dignity is moving mightily 
again. 

4. How can they break the will-to-resist 
behind the Iron Curtain? There is only one 
way: to confuse and beguile and soften us 
up; and get us to abandon those millions 
to their fate. esa 

Their efforts are designed to break the 
will-to-resist of the captives by trying to 
weaken our will. If they can get us, under 
the slogan of relaxing tensions, to accept 
what Khrushchev calls “the historic 
changes”; that is, to accept the enslavement 
of the peoples of Eastern Europe—then that 
may bring the beginning of the end of the 
opposition of those peoples. 

How long can the people there resist the 
tyrants if the West accepts those tyrants 
and appears willing to abandon their 
victims? 


Gentlemen, the strongest weapon we have 
is not our atomic bomb. And our best ally 
is not, England or any other country; it is 
900 million human beings behind the Iron 
Curtain. They are the most dependable ally, 
the most strategically located, the one the 
Communists know they cannot fool, the one 
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the Communists are concerned atout most 
ofall. 

The test to which you and I ought to 
subject any proposal made by anybody is 
just this: If we were to follow the proposed 
course, would it strengthen the oppressors? 
Or the oppressed? 

Would it give the dictators more influence, 
power, prestige, respectability, acceptance? 
Or would it weaken them? 

Conversely, if we were to follow the pro- 
posed course, would it strengthen or weaken 
the will-to-resist of the people, their hopes, 
their morale, their determination to hang on 
and to bleed the despots by millions of pin- 
pricks, until they can be weakened and 
pulled down from within? 

Does America stand with the oppressors? 
Or with the oppressed? 

Do we believe we can get lasting peace by 
deals with tyrants at the expense of their 
victims? Ordo we stand with peoples against 
tyrants? 

All this means: Do we believe in ourselves? 
Do we have as much faith in our faith as 
they have in theirs? 

Steadfast. firmness and strength in sup- 
port of the right, of freedom, and of our own 
historic principles is not a sterile policy. It 
is an extraordinarily productive policy. 
Don’t abandon it, especially right now when 
it is getting results. ’ 

The key is power. But not just power, 

It is power in support of principles. 

It is power in support of pledges, honorable 
commitments—so that freemen everywhere 
will know that we won't let them down, we 
will not break our word. 

And it is power in support of peoples, as 
against tyrants. 

It is time for freedom to be on the march. 
Toynbee has said, “When the frontier be- 
tween two civilizations stands still, time 
operates on the barbarians’ side.” Why? Be- 
cause they have the will to win. They are 
tough. They are willing to work. 

Too many of us are saying to Khrushchev, 
“Please let the frontier stand still. It’s too 
bad what you have done to those whom you 
have already beaten down; but if you will 
just let us alone, let us enjoy our comforts, 
what you did to them will be all right with 
us.” This is the way of suicide. 

But if, instead, our people will take the 
trouble to study the Communists and study 
ourselves and really work at our faith the 
way they work at theirs, I haven't the slight- 
est doubt as to the outcome, 
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Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude as part of my remarks, the fol- 
lowing study prepared by Viadimir N. 
Pregelj, Economics Division, Library of 
Congress, on the contfibution a perma- 
nent fair in the Nation’s Capital would 
make to our foreign policy: 

A PERMANENT Fam FOR WASHINGTON 

The importance of a fair as a means of 
communication between peoples, their cul- 
tures and achievements has become more 

in distinction from that of a fair 
as @ mere place for the exhibition and in- 
ternational exchange of goods. Showing 
what we are has taken precedence over 
showing what we can. sell, and the favorable 
consequences of this change have already 
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begun to be noticed. Even trade fairs, de- 
signed primarily to foster international 
commerce, have become ties of better under- 
standing among the. nations. 

In the wake of the success repistered by 
the recent great international fairs and ex- 
hibitions in Brussels, Moscow, and New York, 
and the positive impact they had upon the 
repproachement among the nations of the 
world, the United States is again bidding 
for the privilege of playing host to the most 
important of international exhibitions—the 
World's Fair. 

But a world’s fair is an event which despite 
its global scope, is not of a permanent na- 
ture or even regular recurrence. It is a 
unique demonstration of human achieve- 
ments and solidarity; it is here today and 
gone tomorrow. Surely, the need for better 
understanding and closer ties between the 
peoples of the globe is less ephemeral than 
the opportunities afforded the satisfaction 
of this need by world fairs. Today, more 
than ever, cooperative efforts, feeble as they 
may be, of the nations of the world, espe- 
cially the free world, need to be of a more 
enduring nature. International neighborli- 
ness has been kindled by the recent exhi- 
bitions. In order to keep the fire burning 
and to further mutual understanding among 
nations through better knowledge of each 
other, institutions with a certain degree of 
permanency ought to be established to pro- 
vide a suitable forum for international cul- 
tural and commercia! intercourse. 

Washington, the Capital of the United 
States, is preparing to play host to the next 
world's fair in 1964. What would be more 
logical and natural than to use the world’s 
fair as the anchoring post for a continuous 
chain of international and national exposi- 
tions and cultural events, to continue its 
spirit by establishing a tradition in inter- 
national communication, and thus provide 
further use for the facilities which it will 
develop? But even without the stimulus of 
a world’s fair, Washington is the logical 
site to start a new tradition in international 
understanding. 

Washington is the Capital of a nation 
born to freedom and human dignity. Its 
streets and parks are replete with monu- 
ments to these priceless values; its official 
buildings are shrines of democracy in action. 
In its great halls laws are made by the 
people and for the people and justice ruled 
by law is dispensed. Washington is the sym- 
bol of human dignity. What better city 
would be found to be the home of a new tra- 
dition whose common denominator is hu- 
manity and its progress? 

Washington is the embodiment*’of the 
United States, its history, its present, its 
hopes for the future. To many a foreigner 
Washington is the United States. Its cos- 
mopolitanism, its clean-cut face, its striv- 
ing—-the halimarks of the American people— 
are all crystallized in Washington, the All- 
American city. 

Washington is also the focal point of the 
free world, its unofficial capital upon which 
are the eyes of the entire world. It is the 
node to which lead all the roads of the free 
world and it is the best point of contact and 
rapprochement between the two parts of the 
divided world. 

Washington as.a symbol is, then, the logi- 
cal site for a permanent international fair. 
Wash is also a natural choice from a 
practi viewpoint. It is easily accessible by 
all means of transportation—public and 
private; it is conveniently located for foreign 
visitors who would also want to see other 
great cities in the East. Within its own 
limits or in its immediate vicinity it can 
offer suitable grounds for the construction 
of permanent fair facilities. It is also fully 
capable of providing needed facilities for the 

-maillions of visitors who would attend it. 
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On the latter point, Washington has the 
advantage of being able to secure coopera~ 
tion of neighboring Baltimore and other 
nearby cities. There is no doubt that the 
Capital can handle a permanent fair. 

In this effort, it can be decisively supported 
by appropriate legislation. The Interna- 
tional Cultural Exchange and Trade Partici- 
pation Act of 1956 has with great foresight 
and initiative empowered the President to 
provide for the participation of the United 
States in international events of cultural 
and commercial nature held abroad. The 
success of the President’s Special Interna- 
tional Program for Cultural Presentations in 
making the American way of life and the 
American achievement in all fields of human 
endeavor better known to the rest of the 
world and thereby helping dispel miscon- 
ceptions about this country and build in- 
ternational understanding and good will, 
hardly needs further elaboration. Yet the 
act appears to be deficient insofar as it en- 
visages the President’s cultural and com- 
mercial program only as a one-way street 
and limits it to fostering U.S. participation 
abroad to the exclusion of foreign participa- 
tion at similar events in the United States. 
To eliminate this shortcoming and tailor the 
pertinent legislation to the exigencies of a 
truly international cultural intercourse, H.R. 
7533 introduced by Mr. McDowELL, of Dela- 
ware, calls for an amendment of the 1956 act 
and provides for presidential authority to 
provide for participation of foreign govern- 
ments and nationals in cultural events held 
in the United States. Another bill, H.R. 
7534, also introduced by Mr. McDOowELL, 
focuses more attention on the matter of in- 
ternational cultural exchange relations by 
providing for an assistant to the Secretary of 
State for the coordination of international 
educational and cultural relations. 

Aided by such a modified organizational 
machinery and direct and active participa- 
tion of the Federal Government in interna- 
tional cultural activities, the establishment 
of a permanent or regularly periodic fair in 
Washington is eminently feasible. 

The fair may take a variety of forms. It 
may be a Pan American exhibition placing 
the emphasis on the United States in rela- 
tions with its fouthern neighbors. It may 
be based on the scope and framework of 
NATO or of any other international alliance 
of which the United States is a member. It 
may, again, specialize in some specific phase 
of international cooperation. Ways and 
methods are countless. 


By holding exhibitions of this type in 
Washington, a twofold purpose will be 
achieved. On the one hand, the visitors 
from the faraway lands will be able to ob- 
serve America at work and play not in the 
form of a dead exhibit, but alive. It will 
afford them the opportunity to become ex- 
posed to the genuineness and spontaneity of 
the American people; it will make them see 
at close quarters that democracy works, and 
how it works. It will give them a chance of 
feeling that imponderable characteristic, 
which so often cannot be expressed in graphs, 
photographs, or even méovies, that makes 
America great. 

It will, on the other hand be an excellent 
meeting ground where the millions of Ameri- 
cans who already visit Washington every 
year prompted by their patriotic feelings, 
can become aware of the characteristics, 
achievements, problems, differences and as- 
pirations of other peoples theretofore entirely 
unknown, misunderstood or misrepresented. 
It will help dispel in the minds of the Ameri- 
can public many a faulty or hazy notion 
which still persists about our nearby and 
faraway neighbors and which at times, for 
lack of clarity, leads to grave mistakes in our 
relations with other nations. It will, more- 
over, afford the leaders and high officials of 
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our Nation, who are often acquainted with 
the outside world only through written re- 
ports, a more vivid and plastic view of the 
problems they have to deal with in the course 
of their official duties in regard to other 
nations. 

The positive and constructive result of 
such an exchange of ideas and information 
cannot be but assuring. Whatever the im- 
mediate scope of such a fair it will always 
add a stone to the edifice of international 
understanding and cooperation and thereby 
greatly aid the establishment of more cor- 
dial, realistic, and firm international rela- 
tions. 

A permanent fair in Washington will also 
be of great benefit to the host city. It will 
be an added attraction for the visitors from 
near and far who will realize that Washing- 
ton has become for them an experience in 
American life and in world orientation. 
While it may not be possible to predict the 
influx of visitors into the city, there is no 
doubt that a permanent fair will be a defi- 
nite asset which will continually enhance 
commerce and culture, stimulate the growth 
and redevelopment of the city, foster the in- 
terest in the Nation’s Capital, and help it 
achieve the stature that is due the Capital 
of the United States. , 

The international situation calls for rap- 
prochement and better mutual understand- 
ing. Washington is the logical choice to be 
one of the leading means. of implementing 
this policy through permanently established 
international exhibitions. Let it assume 
this role, for it is willing and able to bring it 
to fruition, 
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Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, this re- 
port is prepared so that the people of my 
district and others interested will have a 
ready source of information as to the 
activities of the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress. It is also-intended to supply 
my constituents with a record of the 
activities of: their Congressman during 
his first term as their representative in 
the Congress of the United States. 

The accomplishments of the 1959 ses- 
sion of Congress were, on the whole, 
substantial and constitute a record of 
which we in the Congress are justly 
proud. We enacted legislation to meet 
the demands of progress in the broad 
areas of national defense and security, 
the national economy, international af- 
fairs, our natural resources, and the or- 
ganization of our Government, as well 
as in the special fields of social security, 
health and welfare, veterans’ affairs, and 
others, including some attention to the 
problems of agriculture. I will devote 
some time to each of these major fields 
of legislation. In addition, I will discuss 
at some length one of the most pressing 
of all the problems which face us today 
and that is the Federal budget; Govern- 
ment spending; and the difficulties the 
Congress surmounted in its appropria- 
tions measures in trying to keep spend- 
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ing at an absolute minimum cénsistent 
with the requirements of our national 
security and the demand that this Nation 
keep pace with the need for continued 
progress in providing for the welfare of 
our people, planning for prosperity in 
the future, and increasing the pace of 
our scientific achievements for the good 
of humanity and for our protection 
against the competitive menace of the 
Communist conspiracy under the merci- 
less drive of Nikita Khrushchev. This 
in itself was no smali accomplishment 
in the face of the administration’s de- 
, mands upon Congress for unprecedented 
amounts of the taxpayers’ money. 

With respect to the accomplishments 
of this session of Congress I want to point 
cut that the laws finally enacted are not 
the only measure of what the Congress 
has done. Much of our work during this 
session will produce its results during the 
1960 session and even in later Congresses. 
I refer to the labors of the various com- 
mittees of the Congress, which held thou- 
sands of meetings, heard testimony on 
issues covering the whole range of prob- 
lems in which the Federal Government is 
concerned, and prepared reports recom- 
mending action on‘ these issues or will 
make such reports next year. 

Using the procedures in the House as 
an example, there were a total of 10,676 
bills introduced by its Members. Com- 
mittee reports were issued on 1,090 of 
these bills. However, only 187 public 
bills of the House and.79 private bills 
were enacted into law. Adding to this 
the number of Senate-originated bills 
which became law we have a total of 
289 public bills and 185 private bills. 
Thus, although many of the reported 
measures will probably never receive final 
approval of the Congress, we prepared 
the way during this session for future 
action on a great many matters of vital 
import to the people of the United States. 

The true effectiveness of thir 1st session 

of the 86th Congress, then, will not be- 
come apparent until the end of next 
year’s session at the earliest, and the 
fruits of our labors will continue to be 
harvested by the succeeding Congresses 
‘as they act on the basis of the work of 
our committees during this past year. 

With this in mind let me turn now to 
the legislation which was enacted in the 
major areas I have mentioned. In the 
field of national defense and security the 
most important work of the Congress, as 
is the case in almost every year, was that 
involved in authorizing and appropri- 
ating money for the operations of the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending in June 1960. The administra- 
tion requested $39 ¥% billion for this pur- 
pose. Congress appropriated almost 
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United States capabilities for waging 
limited warfare by increasing the size of 
our marine forces and modernizing Army 
equipment as well as giving the Navy 
the materiel it needs to support our 
ground forces. These steps were taken 
because of increasing indications that 
so-called brush fire wars will continue to 
be a major tool of Russia and its satel- 
lites in spreading their empire, testimony 
from the chiefs of the armed services in- 
dicating that the administration had 
ignored their views on this vital strategic 
issue, and continuing signs that the ad- 
ministration itself, although headed by 
a@ military leader, is unable to cope with 
the urgent need for positive coordination 
among the three services in the defense 
of the Nation. I hope and believe that 
during the next session the Congress will 
take further and more positive steps to 
reorganize the operations of the Depart- 
ment of Defense if the administration it- 
self continues its failure to recognize the 
present weakness in this area. 

The work of my own committee, the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
was of great importance particularly in 
the face of Soviet accomplishments in 
this field. In addition to authorizing 
over $500 million of the use of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration for the operation and develop- 
ment of space rockets and satellites and 
for a concentrated effort to permit the 
United States to keep pace with and 
eventually to surpass the Soviet in space 
exploration and research, we devoted 
great effort to attempts to overcome the 
handicap we face as a result of the ad- 
ministration’s failure to develop a com- 
prehensive long-range civilian-military 
space program, and inadequate coordi- 


nation of NASA’s work and that of the 


Defense Department’s Research Projects 
Agency. As a new committee, function- 
ing for the first time this year, we have 
educated ourselves greatly in this com- 
plicated field. We are now prepared to 
take the steps we feel will be needed in 
the years ahead to see to it that the 
United States does not fall behind in 
opening up for the benefit of mankind 
the vast possibilities inherent in the 
mysteries of outer space. 

The Congress also extended the draft 
laws until 1963, a step I reluctantly sup- 
ported; authorized needed construction 
to modernize our military installations 
and to implement the air defense plan, 
and adopted numerous measures to 
strengthen the organization of the De- 
partment of Defense. In addition, the 
House has passed certain measures deal- 
ing with subversion, passport controls, 
and the like in an effort to strengthen 
our interna) defenses against the Com- 
munist movement. The Senate has yet 
to act on these measures. 

The continued strain on our national 
economy as a result of inflationary pres- 
sures required the Congress to take nu- 
merous unpleasant actions. These ac- 
tions, all taken at the request of the 
President, included an increase in the 
permanent debt limit to $285 billion and 
a temporary increase to $295 billion until 
June 30, 1960, which I voted against; an 
extension of the present corporate and 


-excise tax rates, with certain modifica- 
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tions, for another year; and an increase 
in the Federal gasoline tax of 1 cent per 
gallon to permit the Federal interstate 
highway construction program to con- 
tinue. 

The Congress, after considerable dis- 
agreement with the administration, in- 
cluding vetoes by the President of the 
first bilis passed in each fleld, took ac-~- 
tion to extend the Federal Airport Act 
for 2 years, with expenditures at about 
the present rates, and to continue the 
Federal. housing programs. I voted 
against both of these pieces of legisla- 
tion the first time they were before the 
House as I considered that they called 
for far too great an expenditure of tax 
money at a time when the Federal Gov- 
ernment is under a severe economic 
strain. However, after the programs 
were trimmed down to what I believed 
to be a reasonable size, I supported the 
measures which were finally enacted. 

Perhaps the most important measure 
affecting the national economy upon 
which the Congress took action was 
the labor reform bill. This measure, the 
result of disclosures by the McClellan 
committee showing that dishonest and 
corrupt elements had seized contro! of 
certain unions, was the cause of the 
bitterest controversy in Congress in 
many years. There were those who 
fought against any but the weakest leg- 
islation; there were those who sought to 
use the committee disclosures as an ex- 
cuse to enact a law which would deprive 
organized labor of many of its legiti- 
mate rights and weaken the whole labor 
movement because of the sins of a few; 
and there was a third group, of which 
I was a part, which worked for the pas- 
sage of a law which would deal effect- 
ively with crime, corruption, and undem- 
ocratic procedures in labor unions 
without punishing the vast majority of 
honest unions and union leaders. The 
bill which finally emerged and was 
signed by the President, although I feel 
that it was too severe in some respects, 
will if properly administered provide at 
least a part of the answer to the problem 
of corruption in unions. The other and 
major part must be played by the honest 
efforts of leaders in both unions and 
management, and most particularly by 
the people of this country in their de- 
mands that present laws against crim- 
inal actions of this type are honestly 
enforced by local law-enforcement 
agencies. 

In international affairs the extension 
of the mutual security program ws 
probably the most important issue with 
which the Congress was faced. With- 
out going into detail I will point out 
that the President requested $4,436 mil- 
lion for this purpose. The final amount 
approved by Congress was $3,626 million. 
Actually, between his first request and 
final action the President had added an 
additional $400 million to his demands 
so that the end result was that the Con- 
gress cut the administration’s estimates 
by $1,200 million. I supported these cits 
and also supported the action of Con- 
gress in writing into the bill provisions 


which call for a clear distinction be- 
.tween military and economic foreign aid, 


direct the President to submit a detailed 
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plan for progressive reduction of all bi- 
lateral grant assistance, and establish in 
the State Department an Office of the In- 
spector General and Controller to audit 
and to oversee the spending of all for- 
eign aid funds. I am sincerely hopeful 
that these latter actions will enable us 
to bring the present excessive spending 
in the field of foreign aid down to a more 
reasonable amount within the next few 
years. I shall watch closely the opera- 
tions of the new Inspecter General and 
Controller in the expectation that need- 
less waste in these programs, such as 
that disclosed in Laos and other south- 
east Asia areas, will be eliminated. 

It should be pointed out that under 
our Constitution the House has little 
voice in the direct conduct of our for- 
eign affairs, and the Senate in most 
matters can act only in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the President. Thus, the Con- 
gress has little to say about the day to 
day operations of our State Department 
in its contacts with foreign governments 
and must leave the establishment of 
policy to the President and his advisers. 
For this reason, the Congress took no 
official action in such matters as the 
Khrushchev visit, the Berlin crisis, the 
Communist crushing of Tibet and the 
invasion of Laos, other than the voicing 
of the opinions of individual Members. 
I personally opposed the Khrushchev 
visit as an affront to our allies and to 
the oppressed people of the nations un- 
der the heel of Communist dictatorship. 


One matter involving international 
affairs in which the Congress can act is 
in the field of foreign trade. While no 
significant legislation in this area was 
enacted this year a number of studies 
were undertaken. Probably of most im- 
portance was the initiation of legisla- 
tion looking to the encouragement of the 
investment of private American capital 
in certain foreign countries as a possible 
means of providing them with American 
dollars tnrough this means. A success- 
ful program of this kind might make 
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concerned. ‘The new Commission is 
composed of Members of the House and 
Senate, representatives of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, 
State Governors, State legislators, 
mayors, and representatives of county 
governments. 

The continuing growth of Government 
activities makes this issue of growing 
concern to all of us. It is my hope that 
through the committee and action by 
the Congress we can straighten out 
some of these problems, particularly 
with a view to returning to the States 
some of the responsibilities which they 
should rightfully bear and which have 
caused the Federal budget to grow so 
fast in the past few decades. 

In the field of natural resources the 
Congress took action to remove from the 
Federal Treasury the necessity of provid- 
ing funds for future Tennessee Valley 
Authority construction, while at the 
same time writing into law a provision 
which prevents TVA from expanding its 
activities beyond what is roughly its 
present territory, thus assuring that it 
will not enter into competition with 
existing power companies in the sur- 
rounding area. The Congress also pro- 
vided $1,185 million for continuing 
the present program of planning and 
construction of public works projects 
along our rivers and in our harbors. 
This appropriation was finally enacted 
after the President had vetoed two simi- 
lar measures. The important issue be- 
tween the Congress and the President 
was the administration’s insistence that 
no new construction be authorized, even 
though little immediate expenditure of 
funds is required. It seems to me that 
following such a policy hampers an or- 
derly development of our water resources 
programs, which are of particular impor- 
tance in the Ohio River Valley. The 
measure which finally passed into law 
contains funds for continuing this or- 
derly development, while keeping the 
total expenditures for the next fiscal year 
at an amount which is actually $100,000 


- Jess than the’ President himself re- 


quested. 

The Congress also passed legislation 
to expand our water pollution control 
program, also of vital importance to our 
area; and approved various other meas- 
ures, including a resolution urging exec- 
utive studies to assure a continuing 
sound mining industry, and a Senate 
committee to study the development and 
coordination of national water resources 
policy. I am sorry to report that the 
President vetoed a bill which would have 
established a Coal Research and Devel- 
opment Commission to develop programs 
for maintaining our coal mining industry 
in the face of competition from other 
power and heat sources. 

In the area of social legislation, no 
action was taken inthe field of civil 
rights other than to extend the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission for 2 years. 
Assurances were. given, however, that 
civil rights legislation will be taken up 
in the Senate early in the next session. 
Since a Senate filibuster is the major 
roadblock to effective action on civil 
rights, I am hopeful that this early con- 
sideration will permit final action by the 
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Congress during 1960 on legislation to 
extend equality to all elements in our 
population regardless of color or creed. 

A number of House-passed measures 
in this field are awaiting Senate action 
next year, including bills to permit the 
self-employed to set aside a portion of 
their incomes, tax free, for retirement 
purposes to give them some of the ad- 
vantages of those under social security; 
a bill to strengthen the authority of the 
Post Office Department in curbing dis- 
tribution of obscene literature; and a bill 
extending controls over the manufacture 
of narcotics. 

Programs providing health insurance 
for Federal employees, improving the 
school milk program, and extending the 
Federal air pollution control in coopera- 
tion with local health authorities were 
also enacted. 

The Senate has passed another meas- 
ure in which I am interested. This calls 
for the establishment of a Youth Conser- 
vation Corps in an effort to help curb 
juvenile delinquency while promoting 
at the same time the conservation of our 
natural resources in national forests 
and parks. I shall follow House action 
on this bill next year with great at- 
tention, 

Major veterans legislation enacted was 
the bill to increase benefits for. the de- 
pendents of veterans on a revised scale 
based upon need, and equalizing pensions 
of World War II and Korean war widows 
with those of World WarI. Direct hous- 
ing loans to veterans were also author- 
ized, and in addition a number of rela- 
tively minor bills relating to medical care, 
housing, and so forth, were enacted, 

The problem of agriculture and our 
farm programs in general were not 
squarely met either by the administra- 
tion or the Congress this year. ‘The ad- 
ministration failed to submit a com- 
prehensive plan for badly needed revision 
of the programs and, as a result, con- 
gressional action was confined to piece 
meal legislation, I opposed most of 
those measures on the ground that they 
only served to contribute more confu- 
sion to an already confused situation. 
One measure which I supported was the 
extension of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act for another 
2 years, broading the authority for’ dis- 
position of our farm surpluses through 
this means. This measure also includes 
& provision for the distribution of surplus 
products to the needy at home through a 
trial food stamp plan. I hope that the 
President will see fit to proceed with this 
trial program so that we may find out 
through actual experience whether the 
controversial plan will actually serve the 
dual purpose of reducing our surpluses 
a > the same time contributing to 

e Welfare of those in need of 
assistance. — 

In these and other fields much was 
done and much remains to be done. It 
will be my purpose during the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress to work for 
the enactment of such further legislation 
as is needed to round out these pro- 
grams as much as is possible within the 
limits of our national economic re- 
sources and a sound budgetary policy. 
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This brings me to the problem of ap- 
propriations for Federal expenditures. 
You will hear much debate during the 
next few months as to whether this is 
a spend happy Congress and whether 
the President or the Congress is re- 
sponsible for such savings as were made 
or for excessive spending where it may 
have occurred. As for actual appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1960 the facts are clear. 
The President requested a total of $74,- 
859,008,445 to be spent in fiscal 1960. 
The Congress appropriated a total of 
$72,997,598,352—a net reduction of $1,- 
881,410,093. 

For future years spending, the Presi- 
dent requested authority for $6,400 mil- 
lion of such funds. The Congress ap- 
proved $5,701 million—a net reduction 
of $699 million. The total reduction by 
the Congress in next year’s spending and 
in authorization for future years was 
$2,580,410,093. 

The controversy will rage as to wheth- 
er some of the cuts by Congress are 
actually only postponements until next 
year or until a supplemental appropria- 
tion is required for fiscal 1960, and as to 
whether in the future year authoriza- 
tions, the so-called back door spending, 
the programs approved by the Congress 
will actually call.for more or less spend- 
ing than the President and his budget 
experts calculate. There is undoubtedly 
truth on both sides of these arguments 
to some extent. 

However, we must remember that this 
argument rages each year. The admin- 
istration viewpoint conveniently ignores 
that it is the traditional and, indeed, the 
only practical ‘method for the Congress 
to authorize the expenditure of more 
funds than it is anticipated will be need- 
ed. This is to provide for contingencies 
in any program if fornothing else. It is 
also to permit an expanded operation in 
any area if an urgent need should arise. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing—and in this case the eating occurs 
when the Congress actually appropri- 
ates the money in each fiscal year and 
the administration actually spends it. 
Thus, in the last analysis, it is each 
year’s appropriation bills that actually 
count, 


The Congress this year, as it has in- 


every previous year of this administra- 
tion, appropriated less money than the 
President asked fer. This year the cut 
amounted to $1,880 million. The Con- 
gress will not. vote additional funds for 
this fiscal year in the next session un- 
less the President asks for them. It is 


or not by using the money it has as 
economically as it can. 

As to back door spending the admin- 
istration actually asked for more than 
the Congress provided, although the per- 
iod of years over which this money is to 
be spent varies. Here again we find that 
these funds cannot be spent in future 
years unless. some future President. puts 
it into his budget. Some of the pro- 
grams, once started, must be finished 
it is true, just as when we build a house 
or buy a car we must keep up the pay- 
ments. A great part of each year’s ap- 
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propriations are made up of what was 
last year’s back door spending. For 
those who try to make the Congress out 
as a Congress of “spenders” it is mani- 
festly unfair to count this spending 
twice in one vear in an effort to make it 
appear that the Congress is not economy 
minded. I am confident that when next 
years’ actual appropriations are made 
we will again reduce the actual spending 
below what the President and his ad- 
visers ask, and that is the true test. 

This is not to say that I do not believe 
‘that the Federal Government is not 
spending more than it should. But 
when we consider that the administra- 
tion has 24% million or more employees 
under its direct control to manage our 
affairs, and there are 437 Members of 
the House and 100 Senators to attempt 
to oversee what the administration pro- 


* poses and disposes, it is self-evident that 


the major responsibility for economy lies 
with the executive branch. I have 
voted for many cuts in our spending 
wherever I had the opportunity: I shall 
continue this course and I shall continue 
to look for every opportunity I can find 
that will encourage the Federal Govern- 
ment to reduce unnecessary programs 
and to economize to the utmost. * 

With respect to my personal activities 
I shall be brief. The House was in ses- 
sion for a total of 141 days during the 
first session of the 86th Congress, and I 
attended most of those sessions even 
when no important legislation was to be 
considered. My Committee on Science 
and Astronautics met a total of 146 
times, including subcommittee hearings; 
heard 447 witnesses and listened to sev- 
eral million words of testimony; con- 
ducted 30 separate investigations; and 
issued 21 reports. I took an active part 
in this committee work, attending prac- 
tically every meeting of the full commit- 
tee and of my Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development. In addition, I 
represented the committee on inspec- 
tions and investigations at Eglin Air 
Force Base, Fla.; the Huntstone Ar- 
senal in Alabama and at Cape Canaveral, 
Fla.; and at Pine Bluff Arsenal in 
Arkansas. These investigations were 
conducted in the main on weekends and 
at such times as they would not interfere 
with the business of the House. 

I was given the further honor of repre- 
senting the House of Representatives at 
the Atlantic Congress held in London in 
June to consider the work of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization during its 
first 10 years, and to make recommenda- 
tions as to its course during the next 10 
years. I wes a member of the Spiritual 
and Cultural Committee at the Atlantic 
Congress. 

In addition to this legislative work my 


‘staff and I answered thousands of pieces 


of mail from the people of the 10th Dis- 
trict, involving questions on legislation, 
personal problems, business problems, 
and the like. I met with every constitu- 
ent who visited my office as far as pessi- 
ble; conferred with legislators, Govern- 
ment agency representatives, and so 
forth, on innumerable occasions; and fa- 
miliarized myself with the operations of 
the executive as well as the legislative 
branch of our Government, 
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It is my feeling that no Congressman 
can properly perform his duties unless he 
keeps in close direct touch with the peo- 
ple of his district. In fulfillment of this 
obligation I used every weekend on which 
my presence in Washington was not re- 
quired to return to the 10th District, usu- 
ally traveling by auto but also using 
planes and -on one occasion the train. 
On these weekends I attended every pub- 
lic function to which I was invited and 
also kept appointments with as many 
individuals as I could to discuss their 
personal problems, and with State and 
local officials on the problems of our 
area. I estimate that I made at least 15 
such trips; involving a round trip mile- 
age of over 800 miles each time, and 
while in the district traveled thousands 
of additional miles by auto in making 
contacts with my constituents. 

The above recapitulates only the high- 
lights of the activities of the Representa- 
tive of the 10th Ohio District during the 
lst session of the 86th Congress. I trust 
that at the end of the second session of 
this Congress an equally impressive re- 
port can be made. 





Valuable Insights Into What’s Going on 
Behind the Iron Curtain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
my constituents, Prof. Arthur J. May, 
recently concluded a trip to Europe 
which included extensive travels behind 
the Iron Curtain. Dr. May is a professor 
of history at the University of Rochester 
and a distinguished author whose vol- 
ume, “The Hapsburg Monarchy, 1867- 
1914,” was selected for the Herbert Bax- 
ter Adams Prize by the American His- 
torical Association in 1952. 

Drawing on his broad background of 
travel, observation, and study of Europe 
and European history, Dr. May penned 
a series of interesting articles for the 
Gannett Newspapers this summer. They 
contain learned, well-written, and keen 
insights into what is going on behind the 
Iron Curtain and therefore deserve a 
particularly wide readership at this stage 
in world affairs. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a number of Dr. May’s 
valuable articles printed at this point in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . , 
[July 16, 1959] 

Reps Hotp Dr. May anp THEN APOLOGIZE 

A Rochester history professor and his wife 
were picked up and held briefly by Red 
secret police for photographing the mau- 
soleum of a Communist hero in Sofia, Bul- 


Dr. Arthur J. May, University of Rochester 
professor of history, traveling with Mrs, May 
Balkan countries beyond the Iron 
Curtain, the incident today. He is 
writing articles for the Gannett newspapers. 
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Describing the Bulgarian capital, Sofia, 
Dr. May wrote: 

The holy of holies in Sofia for devout 
Bulgarian Communists is a chaste, white 
marble mausoleum containing the em- 
balmed body of Georgi Dimitrov, famed in- 
ternational Communist and leader of the 
movement that carried Bulgaria into the 
Soviet camp. When major national celebra- 
tions are staged, the roof serves as a re- 
viewing stand for Communist worthies. 
Pestive wreaths and bunches of flowers, 
some of them well past their prime, deco- 
rate the front of the tomb. 

At the entryway, two guardsmen, bayo- 
nets at the ready, stand immobile. On the 
hour, a squad of soldiers goosesteps to the 
door and fresh guards take their stahd. 
The overall pattern duplicates the mauso- 
leum on the Red Square of Moscow in 
which Lenin and Stalin line in state. 

Seon after the writer and his wife had 
taken photographs of the Dimitrov me- 
morial, he felt a tap on his shoulder. A 
pair of men, one sharp-faced and slender, 
the other fleshy and ruddy in complexion, 
mumbled something which I interpreted to 
mean that they wished to exchange local 
currency for Ameri€an money, an old Bul- 
garian custom. 

That hypothesis was dead wrong. 
“Sharpie” repeated “Passport, passport” 
several times and I answer that the docu- 
ment was at the hotel. After a conference, 
the secret police, for that is what they ac- 
tually were, mentioned to us to follow them. 
It dawned upon us that we were in the toils 
of the law—or something like that—and 
that we might be in for a rough experience. 

Protesting innocence of any wrongdoing, 
we marched along to a spot across from po- 
lice headquarters—as was later learned. 
While “Sharpie” fixed his gimlet eyes on us, 
his colleague went into the building. After 
a ‘short stay he came back with a husky, 
German-speaking maiden, all smiles, who 
sweetly said that a “terrible, mistake had 
been made.” Her apologies were profuse 
nearly to the point of our embarrassment. 

Pictures might be taken anywhere, she 
explained gaily in response to my question. 
Handshaking, broad smiles on all faces, 
hearty good-bys in several] languages and the 
episode was over. 

But the affair was a less than necessary re- 
minder that Bulgaria like other Communist 
countries is a police state. Beyond any 
doubt, however, the rigors of control and 
repression have been relaxed in the last 4 


years. 

As for the ordinary citizens of Sofia, they 
are as friendly and as helpful to visitors as 
their counterparts in the Soviet Union. 


[July 16, 1959] 

Universiry Or RocuesTer PrRoressor, On 
COLLECTIVE FarM In Bu.carta, Is Toto THarT 
“Reps Learn Most From CaprraList UNITED 
Strares” 


tive agricultural plains in the vicinity of 
Plovdiv. 

Roman conquerors, Slav invaders, the rul- 
ers of the Byzantine Empire, the Ottoman 
Turks, and now a Communist dispensation 
have been the lot of Bulgaria across the 
centuries, but mother earth keeps yielding 
her bounty regardless of the political systems. 

conditions have not been favor- 
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The famous rose-growing valley from which 
attar of roses is obtained lies several miles 
to the north. 

At noon droves of peasants take shelter 
from the boiling sun beside haystacks or un- 
der trees. A hoof and mouth disease has 
severely damaged livestock. Vehicles are 
stopped by inspectors to ascertain whether 
they are hauling anything likely to spread 
the disease, 

Fields are large because collective farms— 
or cooperatives as Bulgarians prefer to call 
them—have taken the place of pre-Commu- 
nist peasant proprietorships. Collectiviza- 
tion, however harsh it may have been for 
the individual landowner, makes for greater 
efficiency in production, the use of labor- 
saving machinery and specialization in farm 
tasks 


Approximately 95 percent of the arable 
soil of Bulgaria is now in collective holdings. 
The elimination of the private farmstead has 
raced ahead. Private enterprise farming is 
confined to rough areas where big machinery 
cannot be used. 

September collective, which we inspected, 
is described as a good cooperative, though 
not the best. It represents the pooling of the 
resources of five villages. Our hosts included 
Ivan Klessourski, elderly mayor of this com- 
munity of 16,000, and Atanas Tabacov, presi- 
dent of the collective. 

As we walked through fields of crops and 
orchards the managers explained the organ- 
ization and functioning of the collective. 
September covers 12,500 acres, a third in 
vineyards. ‘Tobacco, rice with water for 
irrigation sluiced in from the murky Maritza 
River, fruit and vegetables, wheat and sugar 
beets in a descending order of importance 
are the principal productions. 

Tools and farm animals belong to the col- 
lective in common and the heavy work of 
plowing and threshing is performed by a 
machine tractor station. 

Tabacov said at first many peasant farmers 
strongly resisted the pooling of land and 
livestock, but opposition disappeared as the 
economic advantages came to be appreciated. 
He denied that physical coercion had been 
applied. 

Workers are assigned to jobs in keeping 
with their capacities, I was told, and compen- 
sation is related to the kind of work done 
and the number of days worked. Profits are 
split up annually in keeping with the work- 
day units that each member of a collective 
has accumulated. 

The net result is a higher annual income 
per-household than was the case under indi- 
vidual production. 

Much interest was shown in American 
methods of farming, though no one from 
“September” has been sent to America to 
study techniques. From Iowa, a Bulgarian 
delegation recently brought home seeds for 
hybrid corn and other crops, insecticides, 
and machinery. 

specialists who 


“Bulgarian agricultural 
have gone to America,” Tabacov commented, 
“have given us reports on what they found, 
and I have read extensively on the subject. 
We know of the high productivity in the 
United States in spite of capitalism, and we 
‘want to find out more, especially about rais- 
ing livestock. 

“We can learn more from the United States, 
than from anywhere else.” 


[July 27, 1959] 
BuiGarts CONFIDENT IN TZE RED REGIME 
(By Prof. Arthur J, May) 

Sorta, Buicarta—Communist Bulgaria 
rolls out the red carpet for foreign guests 
with a little extra touch of hospitality for 
men and women coming from that strange, 
distant, and little understood colossus across 
the Atlantic. 

Enticing exchange rates on money are held 
out to tourists and customs examination and 
other formalities at the frontier have been 
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pared to the bone. As yet, arrangements 
for dealing with individual travelers are be- 
low par, for, as-in factories and on farms, the 
Bulgarian authorities prefer mass produc- 
tion—tourist parties of 30 or more. 

The warm welcome extended to visitors 
from free countries—who are likely to come 
in a critical frame of mind—testifies to the 
confidence of the Communists in their re- 
gime. It means likewise that living stand- 
ards have attained a level not likely to pro- 
voke violently unsympathetic comment. 
“Tell your American friends just what you 
have seen,” is an oft-repeated request. 

Motorists find driving tame whether in 
city or countryside—few passenger cars, more 
buses and trucks. Coming in Bulgaria by 
train, the motor vehicles noted in hours 
could be counted on the fingers of one hand, 

“Hooting Admitted During the Day” reads 
the English version of Sofia traffic regula- 
tions. Drivers respond to that invitation by 
blowing their horns whenever overtaking 
anything. Main thoroughfares are solidly 
constructed of asphalt or of stones. 

On the other hand, roadways are narrow 
and signs giving directions for going from 
one town to another are inadequateiy pro- 
vided. As a boon to motorists at night, the 
trees planted along the highways mile after 
mile are whitewashed for 6 feet from the 
ground. 

“Stop and go” lights in the cities show the 
conventional colors of the West. Police of- 
ficers, male and female alike, in trim uni- 
forms regulate the fiow of traffic with a 
white baton which possesses the quality of a 
magician’s wand. 

As in Soviet Russia, an official government 
agency, Balkan-Tourist, has of the 
visitors from foreign parts. Under its aus- 
pices, hotels are operated in cities, at sea- 
side and mountain resorts, and through Bal- 
kan-Tourist trips into the countryside may 
be arranged. A profuse abundance of travel 
literature has been prepared in half a dozen 
languages. 

And for the American traveler in Europe 
who yearns to get off the beaten track, to 
obtain first-hand impressions of a carbon 
copy of Soviet Russia, Bulgaria is just the 
place. It boasts, too, a array of 
vacation spots along the Black Sea—the 
Riviera of this part of the world—for leisure- 
ly loafing. One can get by using the English 
language alone. 

Typical of the new Bulgarian hotels are 
the Balkan in Sofia, and the Tremontioum 
(Three Mountains) of Plovdiv, excellently 
appointed, equipped with modern conven- 
iences, and comfortable. The Plovdiv estab- 
lishment encircles a large open-air restau- 
rant with orchestra and facilities for several 
hundred patrons. The room assigned to us 
in Sofia measured 20 feet by 30 feet—far 
larger than an ordinary native dwelling—not 
counting an entry hall, and a generous- 
sized bathroom (in which the water some- 
times ran hot). 

Meal service is unmistakably on the slow 
side; if tips were allowed, more speed might 
be generated. National food specialties as 
well as standard international fare come in 
well-cooked and ample proportions. Order- 
ing a meal offers somewhat of a challenge, 
for the menu is typed on four loose sheets 
in as many languages, with stated prices for 
each item, and the total bill must not exceed 
the figure stated on your coupon. At Plov- 
div, oe waiter placed an “American” on 
our e€—only 16 stars on it, but a 
of good will. ; — 

A FPlorida-type building fre has taken 
Place in the vicinity a Vaine in recent 
years. From nothing but sand dunes, a re- 
sort called “Golden Sands” has come into 
‘being with a score of modern hotels, won- 
derful beaches with sand like fine sugar, 
and facilities to make holidays diverting. 
Hundreds of small villas dot the landscape. 

In spite of all the energies lately invested 
in the economic growth of Bulgaria, cul- 
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tural enrichment has by no means been 
neglected. Four major universities with a 
supporting set of professional and techno- 
logical institutions are filled with students 
whose tuition arid living are supplied free 
by the government. Seven opera houses in a 
land of 8 million is not bad at all. 

“La Boheme” was well presented in the 
new Sofia Opera House with K. Popova, a 
native star as an excellent Mimi, and an im- 
passioned, efficient conductor from France, 
George Sebastian. Some of the boxes cling 
rather precariously to. the walls, only slight- 
ly below the ceiling. 

The Bulgarian Communist leadership and 
doubtless a large proportion of the rank and 
file feel confident that they are going places, 
as the saying runs. Greeting the traveler 
at the frontier are two chaste signs in 
French; “The doctrines of Marx and Lenin 
stimulate creative thought in everyone and 
aspirations for the good life,” and, “When 
peace prevails, a.Socialist economy thrives 
best and grows most rapidly.” 





[July 29, 1959] 


A ROCHESTERIAN TRAVELING BEHIND THE IRON 
CurRTAIN Finps Busy BULGARIA COMPLETELY 
Soviet ORIENTED 


(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 


Sorta, BuLGarta.—Since the establishment 


of the authoritarian Communist regime in 
1948, industrial expansion has been the domi- 
nant accent in Bulgarian economic life. 

Whereas previously the economy had been 
overwhelmingly agrarian, today 40 percent of 
the employed population are at work in fac- 
tories, transportation, mines, and trade, and 
year after year this proportion continues to 
rise 


Private ‘enterprise has been reduced to 
zero. As in the Soviet Union itself, Bulgaria 
proceeds on a definite, though somewha 
fiexible, blueprint of economic advance, 
blocked out in 5-year periods. After a 
decade of more or less successful planning, 
the country this year is being launched on 
a “revolutionary leap in national develop- 
ment,” as the Communist chiefs call it. 

If plans are actually fulfilled, by 1962 in- 
dustrial output will surpass the production 
of 1958 by better than 200 percent and for 
the following 3 years the goal is 300 to 400 
percent of present levels. Not content with 
what is being achieved, Todor Zhikov, First 

of the Communist Party—‘the 
Bulgarian chev”—recently ordered a 
speedup, so as to fulfill the current plan in 
3 years or 4 at the outside. 

The Communist leadership aspires to make 
Bulgaria more nearly like the Soviet Union 
than any of the other. satellites. To meet 
demands for labor, women and youths in 
their late teens have been drawn. into fac- 
tories and shops. Nurseries and communal 
kitchens are taking over chores. formerly 
handled ‘by housewives. 

At every turn the economy of Bulgaria 
is tightly laced in with the other Iron Cur- 


tain states, Soviet Russia first and’ last. ° 


From the Soviet Union have come—and more 
is on the way—loans an terms, ma- 
chinery and plant equipment of various 
kinds, and nical experts. -On their side, 
Bulgarians have gone to Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Eastern Germany to learn sci- 
entific know-how. The bulk of Bulgarian 
exports, said to be the best quality goods, 
are siphoned off to Russia. 

To get a firsthand look at the tempo of 
factory production, I spent most of an after- 
noon at the Low Current Works in Sofia, 
which turns out radio and telephone mate- 
rials, electrical measuring instruments and 


will produce television sets as soon as the: 


telecasting station, now in the building, be- 
comes available. : 

When I suggested the similarity in manu- 
facturing between this plant and the Strom- 
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berg-Carls6n Co. of Rochester, N.Y., the man- 
aging director nodded, indicating famil- 
iarity with the name. 

On the welcomizg committee at the closely 
guarded factory entrance was Theodor 
Shiarpschev, 43 years in America, who re- 
turned to his‘ horaeland a few years back, 
perhaps in the spirit of missionary zeal. As 
his principal assignment he translates arti- 
cles in Americar. and English technical 
journals into Bulgarian. 

Proudly he displayed a newspaper photo- 
graph of his granddaughter in America who 
had recently been crowned Miss Oakland—or 
something like that. 2 

We were ushered into the spacious Offices 
of the managing director, Dimtri Yonev, who 
greeted us cordially. About 45 years old, he 
appeared: to be unusually keen and answered 
almost ail of the questions put to him with- 
out equivocation. Study, hard work, and 
ability, he explained, had carried him to the 
top post in the plant. Wine, cigarettes, and 
candy wereset before us to give the interview 
@ fireside flavor. 

In all some 4,000 workers are employed, 
more women than men and none under 18. 
Small shops once did inefficiently the jobs 
carried on here by up-to-date factory meth- 
ods. The working week runs to 46 hours, 
unless a job is hazardous in which case 33 
hours is the normal stint. 

For the most part, wages are paid on the 
piecework principle and managers are re- 
warded with bonuses if norms of production 
are exceeded. 

Housing is the responsibility of the mu- 
nicipal authorities, not of factory manage- 
ment. Congestion is acute, but many blocks 
of apartments have recently been built and 
others are under construction. The size of 
living quarters defends upon the size of a 
family. My request to.see the inside of a 
worker's apartment was vetoed. 

Technical schools provide training for 2 
to 4 years before youths are equipped for 
factory employment. Some 300 employees 
attend free evening schools to enlarge their 
technical knowledge, and others go off to 
Russian, Czech, or East German plants with 
the same purpose in mind. 

On walls of workrooms are signs urging. 
the employees to emulate the “speedking 
workers” of the Soviet Union and to reach the 
targets of the 5-year plan in 3 years and 10 
months. 

On. parting, Shiarpschev explained Bul- 
garian ties with Russia this way: “We and 
the Russians are brothers. They freed us 
from the Turks in 1877 and from the Fascists 
and the Nazis in 1944-45. Otherwise, our 
country would still be under the heel of 
Hitler.” 

And he concluded, “Bulgarians want. to 
live in peace. The cold war hurts every- 
one—military preparations make living 
harder for all of us.” Flower beds graced 
the factory yard, but permission to take a 
photograph was denied. 


[Aug. 1, 1959] 


Woutp: Have StTarvep—Yucositavs GRATEFUL 
For Foop Prom UNITED StaTEs 
(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 

BetcradE, Yucositavia—Due to curious 
quirks of nature, crops in Yugoslavia re- 
cently have suffered from drought in even- 
numbered years and been bountiful in alter- 
nate years. “Without food from America, 
we would have starved,” a grateful Yugoslav 
said to me. If assistance from the free world 
had mot been forthcoming,. President Tito 
migh!. have been forced back into the Soviet 
straitjacket in order to obtain necessary 
foods<uffs., f 

Economic aid has been reinforced by milf- 
tary rupplies and advisers for purposes of 
national defense. Thinking in terms of cal-— 
culated risk, whatever strengthens Tito in his 
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resistance to the Soviet Union renders the 
safety of ourselves and of other free nations 
more secure, 

Since the end of the war in 1945, the United 
States has supplied economic aid to Yugo- 
slavia far above a billion dollars. Britain, 
France and other NATO countries have like- 
wise contributed. Help has come in the form 
of raw materials for manufacturing and, 
more importantly, of food—huge quantities 
of wheat, for instance, from the surpluses 
accumulated in American grain elevators, 

Until this year, the. United States also co- 
operated in the building up of Yugoslav de- 
fense forces. When the American military 
mission came to an end, Maj. Gen. Mercer 
C. Walter, who was in charge, expressed 
gratification that American experience had 
helped “a valiant people to reinforce their 
will for their own independence.” Teams 
from the American Army, Navy, and Air 
Force all took part in the program. 

Our military technicians assisted in train- 
ing Yugoslay troops and gave instruction in 
the use and maintenance of weapons of war 
supplied by America. Yugoslav officers and 
men were.sent to American military centers 
to find out about our equipment and 
methods. 

In keeping with Communist doctrine, the 
Government owns all productive facilities in 
manufacturing, transportation, banking, and 
the like: Almost the only private enterprises 
lingering on in cities and towns are small 
retail stores and shops of craftsmen. 

A distinctive feature of the Yugoslav eco- 
nomic mechanism is workers councils of 
management-in trading concerns and indus- 
trial plants. These bodies make decisions on 
prices, wages, working conditions, and re- 
lated matters. In practice, the top manager 
is picked by local units of government, sub- 
ject. to approval by the elected workers 
council. The-rest of the managerial per- 
sonnel is chosen directly by the workers 
councils themselves. 

Two out of every three Yugoslavs depend 
upon the land for their livelihood. Tradi- 
tionally;; the small independent farm has 
prevailed, yielding only enough to main- 
tain the family working it. After experi- 


menting with collective farming, Tito’s re- 


gime in 1953 allowed peasants to withdraw 
from collectives if they wished and most did 
so posthaste. .Only around. 10 percent. of 
the cultivated soil now is in cooperatives, 
but they supply a high proportion of the food 
consumed by urban dwellers. 

People on city streets are better dressed 
than the Russians I observed in 1955. Shop 
windows display a wide variety of attractive 
goods, seemingly at pretty stiff prices. About 
half the take-home of a city family goes into 
food, though rent consumes under 10 percent. 

In areas beyond the central sections of 
cities, homes with tiny garden plots are seen, 
but most urbanites live in apartments. And 
housing congestion is acute because jobs in 
industry exert a magnetic influence upon 
surplus workers in the countryside. Some 
40,000 stream into Belgrade alone every year. 

The Communist regime prides itself.on the 
new civic center in downtown Belgrade— 
buildings for government offices, headquar- 
ters of the Communist Party, stores, and 
model apartment. 

But the showpiece is the glistening Metro- 
pole Hotel, the finest in the land. In fact 
for sheer elegance ahd luxury it will bear 
comparison with the grandiose hotel just be- 
yond Disneyland in the environs of Los An- 

eles. 
: Food is excellent, the service tmpeccabie, 
the orchestra good. 

Patronage during our visit consisted of 
members of the diplomatic corps and Yugo- 
slav political personalities and businessmen, 
usually accompanied by glamorous wives with 
snappy hair-does and stylish gowns—no 
stockings, to be sure. A minority of the men 
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appeared without ties and with shirts open 

at the neck—once upon a time the trade- 

mark of the authentic Communist. 
[August 8, 1959] 

BEAUTIFUL, COMMUNIST-RIDDEN LAND IN THE 
MouNTAINS—RUMANIANS FRIENDLY TO 
AMERICANS, FEARFUL OF REDS 

(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 


Civs, RUMANIA—It is not as hard for a 
Westerner to get into Communist Kumania 
as for a camel to go through the eye of 4 
needle though there are similarities. 

First of all special permission must be 
procured from the State Department, and 
once that hurdle is surmounted, the tough 
work really begins. , 

Travel in a private car is virtually ruled 
out because of the stickiness of the Ruma- 
nian authorities in issuing a visa, the im- 
possibility of getting advance information on 
road conditions or of arranging hotel reserva- 
tions. The alternative is to apply for admis- 
sion with a party and if you are lucky, in 
you go. 

Preliminaries include presentation of a 
sheaf of photographs and documents setting 
out no little personal information on your- 
self and your parents. Then you wait 4 
weeks for a visa to be granted, and it arrives 
fust before the scheduled time for the de- 
parture of your party. 

That’s not quite all. Customs inspection 
at the Rumanian frontier station con- 
sumes 4 dreary hours. Not much time is 
wasted on the luggage of Americans, but the 
belongings of German-speaking travelers who 
were born in Rumania and who are on the 
way to visit relatives are given the most 
meticulous examination I have ever wit- 
nessed anywhere. The point is that many of 
these Germans are bringing along dutiable 
goods for friends in need and high charges 
are exacted on new articles. 

When the inspection of the bags of cer- 
tain travelers is finished you are reminded 
of the spectacle at the counter of a shop 
where lingerie is being sold at bargain prices. 
With patience and not a little good humor, 
goods are stowed away again. An official 
guide from the Carpathian Travel Bureau 
joins your party and serves as escort, general 
manager, and fountain of information until 
you return to the frontier. Rigorous rules 
require that you eat meals with the party 
and sleep in prescribed hotels. Other than 
that, you are allowed considerable latitude 
of movement in acity. Upon leaving Ruma- 
nia inspection once more is searching, yet 
less thorough than upon entry. 

Ordinary Rumanians are as friendly as 
they are inquisitive. They go out of their 
way to help you in getting about and nor- 
mally glum faces light up when they learn 
that you are from America. It's a bit dis- 
concerting to have a man kiss your hand as 
@ mark of affection and good will. 

Across the centuries fear and suspicion 
have printed an indelible mark upon the 
mentality of this folk—fear of the longtime 
Turkish conquerors and rulers, fear of the 
unenlightened aristocratic and wealthy mas- 
ter class, and, today, widespread distrust of 
and resentment against the governing Com- 
munist 


be set down as an earmark of a Communist- 
operated country. 
Main roadways themselves are generally 
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product or that, signs along the Rumanian 

ways summon workers to step up pro- 
duction on farm or in factory or preach in 
a@ tenet of the Communist 


crisp phrases 
creed. 

Occasionally one sees a Red Cross poster, 
inviting help in first aid or nursing care. 
In varied languages, too, there are pleas for 
international peace and friendship, or for 
investment in state savings banks, vivified by 
pictures, easy to comprehend. 

On Sunday, peasant women and men ap- 
pear in their picturesque folk costumes, 
which vary in color and design from ane 
district to another in Rumania and even in 
keeping with the preferred language of the 
wearer. Folk dancing festivals are a rich 
national tradition, which the present regime 
encourages, and they are done very well in- 
deed. Music may be furnished by a small 
orchestra or by violins and rectangular or 
round wooden flutes, sometimes two-piped. 

The performance may include a sort of 
musical play with choral speaking, extolling 
the virtues of the collective farm. Several 
folk-dance ensembles have won warm ap- 
Plause in foreign countries. Beyond any 
doubt they would attract appreciative audi- 
ences in America. 

An outstanding showpiece of this city is 
the botanical garden under direction of Prof. 
George Soffa, a scientist of front rank, and 
enthusiastic about the treasures in his 
charge. Some 10,000 specimens brought from 
all over the globe, but especially from the 
Balkan peninsula, are laid out with care and 
intelligence in a 75-acre tract. Particularly 
prized are the Japanese garden containing an 
oriental residence and bridge and a Roman 
area with stone objects from antiquity. 
Pointing to trees and plants originating in 
North America—pines, white birch, and poi- 
son ivy, Soffa expressed a wish that he could 
obtain more specimens from the new world. 

As in other Communist countries, the tour- 
ist business in Rumania is handled by a State 
agency—Carpathian Tourist. It arranges for 
accommodation in hotels which are com- 
fortable and clean, for meals, and trips to 
spots of interest. It is something of a sur- 
prise to find goat cheese and ham on your 
breakfast plate, with tea, cocoa, or coffee 
covered by a thick layer of whipped cream, 
as the beverage. Natives favor a small dosage 
of ardent spirits a half hour before breakfast, 
to set muscles and brain in active operation 
early in the day. 

For variety and beauty of scenery Ru- 
mania has much to commend it. Fat agri- 
cultural lands and lush grazing districts are 
more than matched by lofty ranges of the 
Carpathian Mountains. Not much has been 
done to acquaint western nimrods with the 
big-game possibilities—deer, bear, and wild 
hogs—which abound in the mountain regions 
and fill out many a native larder. 

In tourism, as in so many other ways, the 
Communist countries of Eastern Europe 
take in each other’s washing. In other 
words, while East Germans, Russians, Bul- 
garians, and so forth, seek out Rumania for 
their vacations, Rumanians in turn go off to 
their countries on holiday. Travel is invari- 
ably in groups which descend upon hotels 
and restaurants in scores of even hundreds 
at a time, each party shepherded by official 
Carpathian Tourist guides. These personal 
associations knit tighter the bonds of the 
international Communist society. 


{Aug. 11, 1959] 
Lanp or Macyars, Gyrpstes, Grrmans— 
Surrrinc Rev Poitcy Hurrs RoMANIAN 
Jews WuHo V/.wr To Lzave 


(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 


city. It was the agonized lament of a daugh- 


October.5 


ter who had not seen her mother for nearly 
a full generation and might never see her 


n. 
“= for the mother, her wrinkled weather- 
beaten face sweetness itself, she hastily 
wiped a tear away, gazed at the departing 
bus impasively. Doubtless her stoical calm 
is rooted in a deep religious faith. 

The mother in question, while German in 
speech, is Rumanian in citizenship. Before 
the Second World War well in excess of a 
million Germans dwelt in this land of diver- 
sified peoples and religious creeds. Their 
ancestors, handicraftsmen and farmers, mi- 
grated into the region as much as 700 years 
ago and their descendants preserved their 
German speech, habits, folkways and modes 
of living. 

Responding to the siren call of Hitler, 
nearly all the German-speaking young men, 
some 160,000 of them—fought in the Nazi 
armies or served in other capacities. Those 
who survived the war have not been per- 
mitted to return to their Rumanian home- 
land and have taken up residence in Ger- 
many. Their wives and children remain 
here and only recently has the Rumanian 
Government permitted visits. 

Ravages of war, deportations to the Soviet 
Union, and emigration have cut down the 
German element to approximately one-third 
of its prewar size. 

“Rumania is fust like America,” a charm- 
ing lady, who knows her own country infi- 
nitely better than she knows ours, said to me. 
“We have many national and cultural group~ 
ings and so have you.” What she was un- 
aware of was that nothing comparable to the 
process of Americanization has taken place in 
Rumania. Whether the international article 
in the Communist platform will resolve old- 
age national antagonisms and fueds here, 


* only the future can tell. 


In dealing with the question of Jewish 
emigration to Israel, the Government of Rue 
mania has oscillated uncertainly between 
freedom to depart and ironclad prohibition. 
In the early postwar period a considerable. 
movement to Israel took place, but from 1951 
to mid-1958 no lawful emigration was au- 
thorized. In June of 1958, 100 were allowed 
to move away and then in July the barrier 
was raised anew. 

Reversing its policy once more, between 
September 1958 and March of 1959 about 
29,000 passports permitting men and women 
of the Jewish tradition to leave Rumania 
were granted, though not all have in fact 
been used. It appears that not more than 
14,000 started westward, proceeding by way 
of Hungary, Vienna, and Naples, thence by 
ship to Israel, 

Emigrants have been severely restricted on 
what and how much they may take with 
them. Once the Iron Curtain is left behind 
the wanderers are taken care of and trans- 
ported to Israel by representatives of the 
American United Jewish Appeal. 

Possibly 200,000 Rumanian Jews desire to 
go fo Israel where many already have rela~ 
tives. Many of them are physicians, engi- 
neers and teachers—professions into which 
local Jews have traditionally entered. 

When the door of emigration slammed shut 
in March of this year, thousands of holders 
of passports were left in dire straits. In 
preparation for departure they had plunked 
down the substantial sums necessary to re- 
nounce Rumanian citizenship and to meet 
other state requirements. Having sold their 
household possessions for these purposes and 
to cover the cost of tion to the 
West, many Jews have been and yet are de- 
pendent on charity for their daily bread. 

Outside of top government citcles next to 
nothing is known about the reasoning be- 
hind shifting policies. 

Prior to the First World War, large sec- 
tions of Rumania belonged to Hungary and 
in them lived belts of Hungarian or Magyar- 
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speaking people. An interesting adventure 
in handling the ever-delicate problem of 
nationality rights and interests has been 
the creation of a Magyar Autonomous Re- 
gion in the central part of the country, 
most of whose inhabitants speak a Magyar 
dialect. 

Public leadership in the region is wholly 
Communist and the degree of home rule 
permitted is by no means broad. Official 
transactions are carried on in both the 
Magyar and Rumanian languages and Mag- 
yar is used in press, theater, and schools, 
though sharp bickering on this last point 
has occurred. 

Now and then along Rumanian highways 
the traveler notices small encampments of 
gypsies or sees them in cities. 

In all, as many as half a million gypsies 
may live in Rumania, and little or no inter- 
marriage takes place with other segments 
of the population. Marriage arrangements 
in “the gypsy communities are financial 
transactions, the price of a bride depending 
upon her beauty. A father with several 
handsome daughters does very well for him- 
self, 

[August 13, 1959] 
A ROCHESTER PROFESSOR RIDES A ROCK-AND- 

Routt BaALKAN TRAIN AND FINDS YvUGO- 

stavs Love Never-Never LAND or U.S.A. 


(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 


NisH, Yucostiavra.—If you want to get ac- 
quainted with ordinary citizens in a Com- 
munist country, travel second class by rail. 

The third-class category, incidentally, that 
existed before the Second World War, has 
been abandoned, many of the cars with 
hard wooden seats having been upgraded to 
second class. If you have a phrase-book of 
the Yugoslav language or a brightly colored 
map of the country, some American pic- 
tures or trinkets, you can attract a curious 
audience of passengers any hour of the day 
or night. 

Yugoslav trains are always crowded, not 
only the compartments into which cars are 
divided, but also the corridors, and it is a 
fearsome battle to get through to a dining 
car if one happens to be attached. Strings 
of 20 cars to’a train are not uncommon. 
When a stop is made, one mob tumbles out 
and another swarms in pellmell with utter 
disregard of other travelers. 

Under social security regulations, every in- 
sured Yugoslav citizen is erititled to one long 
rail trip a year.’ That’s one reason why so 
many are on the move. Or maybe they are 
soldiers on furlough or gangs of 50 to 100 
teenagers going off to a roadbuilding or a 
farmwork project. \ 

i Lustily these young people sing doleful 


y 
stamped with replicas of the State of Texas 
or even of the Statue of Liberty. 

Give them a cancelled postage stamp bear- 
ing the likeness of Washington or Lincoln 
as & souvenir and the Yugoslav fellow 
travelers tuck them away in their purses 
along with other prized possessions. Quite 
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likely they will insist on handing you a 
gift—a pencil, a cizarette, a thimbleful of 
slivovitz, which tastes. like liquid fire, or 
maybe a bunch of flowers ov a treasured 
trinket. 

Teenagers can reel off a longish number 


of Hollywood stars and rock-and-roll celeb<_ 


rities without batting an eye, and even sing 
snatches. of American song hits although 
unable to speak English at all. Frequently 
you are considerably pizzled by their pro- 
nunciation of Marilyn Monroe, Elvis Pres- 
ley, Marlon Brando, or Doris Day, the top 
favorites, it appears. “Cowboy” sounds the 
same from Yugoslav lips as from any other. 
A Texas broncobuster decorated the cover of 
@ book of songs we were shown, some of 
them in phonetic English. 

A young soldier struggied to pronounce 
the names of Roosevelt, Triman, and Eisen- 
hower, Smarter youngsters recalled a pleas- 
ing list of famous personalities in American 
history, but most of those with whom I 
talked professed complete ignorance of the 
subject. From his pocket the soldier pulled 
out a notebook with a calendar in it. He 
had crossed out with a pencil each day of 
service and rejoiced over the prospect of 
being in civilian c.othes in another 2 months. 
Dislike of the routines of conscription is not 
peculiar to any country. 

“I muss learn English better,” a tall hand- 
some student of 21 commented. “I studee 
heem in school and now by myself.” Elvis 
“Praislee” he referred to laughingly as the 
king of rock-and-roll. “I like that and shazz 
best. I want to go to America. I have a 
friend in Chukawgo, beeg—” and his gesture 
indicated broad-shouldered. 

At one point, when our compartment 
mates left the train, we snapped a photo-~ 
graph of them waving back at us. Quicker 
than you could say Jackie Robinson, a gaunt, 
tough-looking militia man, revolver in his 
holster, and a long, ugly night-club at his 
side, stormed up, sputtering a torrent of 
Yugoslav words. Other passengers attempted 
to give him a bill of clean health on us, but 
he kept jabbering on, pointing at our 
cameras. The American passport however, 
which he examined carefully, quieted him 
down.and he soon slumped away. 


{August 15, 1959] 


Once “Paris or East,” Bucnarest Topay Is 
“Moscow or SouTH” 


(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 


BucHArReEsT, RUMANIA.—Boasting a popula- 
tion of a million and a quarter, this capital 
city of the Rumanian republic celebrates this 
year the 500th unniversary of its foundation, 

Construction on the grand scale is planned 
to commemorate this historic event—hos- 
pitals and schools, theaters and a circus, and 
thousands of dwellings to reduce the fright- 
ful housing congestion. 

Side streets, frequently only winding nar~ 
row lanes, are to be broadened to take care 
of an anticipated increase in motor traffic. 
Work on these projects requiring no particu- 
lar skill is being done by volunteers and 
groups of youngsters. If targets are reached, 
the plans will be translated into realities by 
1965. 

Bucharest prides itself on being the Paris 
of the East, or used to. Nowadays the Mos- 
cow of the south might. be more appropri- 
ate. Broad, straight boulevards, usually 
flanked by horsechestnut and lime trees are 


distinctive features. Along them-run street- 


cars which deserve a blue ribbon as the 
noisiest in the world. Coupled with blazing 
summer heat, the racket makes Bucharest 
uncomfortable for the foreigner, at least, 
A wide variety of architectural styles dis- 
tinguish public buildings, all the way from 
fairly simple Renaissance structures to the 
monumental massiveness once popular in the 
Soviet Union. The State Printing Works is 
housed in a smaller edition of the new Mos- 
° 
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cow University and the Dynamo Stadium for 
sports events is almost an exact replica of 
one in the Russian capital. 

Parks with gay flowerbeds or pleasant 
lakes are numerous. Close by an immense 
statue of Stalin is the Stalin Park of Rest 
and Culture, patterned on Russian models, 
and lying on both sides of a picturesque 
lake, Busts of Rumanian authors, musicians, 
and other artists suggest a gallery in the 
open air. And in an outdoor theater, exhi- 
bitions of folk dancing and concerts are 
staged. 

What used to be the royal palace has been 
transformed into an art gallery with paint- 
ings and sculpture by Rumanian and west- 
ern masters and a sizable oriental collection. 
Villas of the dispossessed aristocratic and 
wealthy classes in unique Rumanian archi- 
tectural style have been made over into 
apartments or are used by fragments of the 
huge state bureaucracy. It is probably no 
accident that the Soviet Ambassador occu- 
pies one of the very largest mansions. 

Outside of the sophisticated central area 
and the old residential districts, extensive 
areas swarm with humble cottages of the 
peasant type. Communist orators and press 
keep saying that these sections, in which 
most Bucharesters live, will be replaced be- 
fore long by up-to-date apartment blocks. 

Bucharest is a city of churches, mostly 
small, and sometimes obscured by apartments 
and other tall buildings. It would be possi- 
ble, you are told, to visit a different church 
every day of the year, and Communists tell 
you that the churches illustrate the philo- 
sophical outlook of the outmoded and dib- 
carded capitalistic scheme of things. 

Suggestive of the traditional linkage be- 
tween state and church in Rumania, the for- 
mer Parliament House stands alongside of 
the Orthodox Cathedral, with a longish plaza 
of flowerbeds leading to it. 

The interior of the cathedral is surpris- 
ingly cramped and across the front runs a 
beautifully decorated ikonostasis or picture 
stand. 

A heavily bearded clergyman reads from a 
lectern, a. 13-year-old girl kneels before an 
altar, bending her head nearly to the floor, 
and then kisses several objects on the ikono- 
stasis. Her elderly grandmother follows 
along afterward, 

A short set of stairs leads to a casket hold- 
ing the embalmed body of a saint, though 
only the withered hands are exposed. Reli- 
gious emblems lie upon the coffin. Closely 
another clergyman watched, with seeming in- 
difference, the movements of tourist parties. 


[August.19, 1959] 
Tuer THINK We Wesrerners Anz DyINnG or 


UNDERNOURISHMENT—RED Press Gives Ru- 
MANIANS Pause Picture or WoRrLD 


(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 


BucnaresT, Rumanis.—At a street corner, 
a Rumanian fired questions at me in rapid 
order: “You are an American? How much 
did your trip cost? How big is New York? Is 
London larger? Is hai the biggest city 
in the world? How tall is the highest build- 
ing in New York?” 

When I proposed that the Empire State 
Building was ten times higher than the 
stately Hotel Ambassador across from where 
we were standing, an expression of total in- 
credulity came over his face. 

“Ten times bigger than that one? How 
much did it cost? Are you of German 
descent? Are you a Jew? How many pas- 
sengers can your bus carry? How much 
did you say your trip cost?” (Worked out 
in relation to the purchasing power of Ru- 
manian money, the cost must have appeared 
scarcely less fantastic than the Empire 
State Building.) 

It seemed proper for me to put a few 
questions.’ “Is living getting better in Ru-, 
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mania?” “For some, yes; for most, no; not 
enough money,” said he. 

“Do many have cars like that one?” and 
I pointed to a small blue job at the curb. 
“Very, very few,” he replied, and then 
glancing furtively about, he ambled down 
the street. Exchanges of essentially the 
same sort were repeated many times over 
in the course of the Rumanian journey. 

According to informed sources, widespread 
discontent prevails because of police sur- 
veillance, pressure upon workers to raise 
productivity, the housing nightmare, and 
costs of living. 

When a pair of good shoes devours a 
month’s wages, the popular mood can readily 
be understood. For half-hours on end, I 
Observed pedestrians on main boulevards. 
Shoes worn by men were generally of stout 
quality, women’s much more flimsy, as 
would normally be true elsewhere in sum- 
mer. Necklaces were rarities,-earrings com- 
moner, and lipstick still more so. 

Clothing is better than I saw in Moscow 
in 1955. When I made this point to a resi- 
dent foreigner, he countered, “Come back 
in January and you'll see them in patched 
and ragged clothes. Only big shots in the 
Communist Party and the bureaucracy have 
anything like a decent wardrobe.” 

The Communist authorities have genu- 
inely tried to grapple with the wretched 
congestion in housing, but diversion of 
funds and labor to industrial purposes has 
frustrated many a fine program. Of late, 
the making of consumer goods and of hous- 
ing materials has been stepped up substan- 
tially. 

Popular aversion to things as they are, 
sullen defiance, expresses ftself in several 
ways such as the slowness with which pedes- 
trians get out.of the way of an oncoming 
car at crossings. It is assumed that every 
car must be c ing eomeone in authority. 

Communists will tell you that Rumania 
has a free press, but in reality they have only 
the foggiest notion as to what the term 
means. Almost all the legally printed mat- 
ter of the country pours.out from Scinteia 
House, a palatial structure closely resembling 
the central unit of the new University of 
Moscow and designed by the same architect. 

It is claimed that this printing works is 
the largest in Europe and can run off 720,000 
newspapers in an hour. Eighty percent of 
the machinery, not all of it up-to-date, has 
come over from Russia and the rest from 
Germany. In addition- to papers, books, of 
all kinds, among them those studied in 
schools, magazines, and picture postcards are 
printed under this roof. About a third of 
the output is shipped abroad, chiefly to the 
Soviet Union. 

Newspapers are published in the various 
languages spoken in Rumania, but contents 
and format are virtually the same for all. 
For German readers there is Neuer Weg (the 
New Way; that is, the Communist way). It 
has 4 pages several inches larger than an 
American paper with seven columns to the 
pages and it not teo badly printed. 

On the masthead is a standard Communist 
emblem and the battlecry of Karl Marx, 
“Proletarians of the World, Unite.” A 
lengthy editorial and the ieading news article 
on page one present a thoroughly Commu- 
nist-slanted treatment of the diplomatic de- 
liberations going on at Geneva. 

“The Soviet proposals offer a genuine 
foundation for (international) understand- 
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too much, and tn a third housing projects 
are being badly done, but a fourth has sur- 
passed the goal for producing building ma- 
terials. 

Elsewhere are an interview with the For- 
eign Minister, Avram Banaciu, on proposa:s 
for a zone in Southeastern Europe from 
which atomic weapons ‘would be excluded, 
and what looks like a lopsided summary of 
a debate in a Canadian Parliament in world 
affairs. The last page carries a letters-to- 
the-editor section, instructions on how to 
use a camera, a discussion on the age of the 
earth, and little essays on practical subjects. 

No stories on crime appear, sports are dis- 
missed in less than a column, radio programs 
are tucked away in one corner, and there is 
no advertising “whatsoever. Eight rather 
muddy pictures, varying as to size, illustrate 
such things as the progress in construction 
of the gigantic Lenin hydroelectric project, a 
Greek national hero undergoing punishment 
for pacifism, and striking workers in Britain 
who have clashed with police. 

Except for Communist sheets, no foreign 
newspapers are admitted to the country. 
Inescapably Rumanians have wholly false 
notions of what is happening in the rest of 
the world. 

They suppose, for example, that droves of 
people in the Western World drop dead every 
day because of undernourishment. My re- 
quest for a chat with Rumanian newspaper- 
men promised fcr a time to be successful, 
but in the end I was informed that it could 
not be arranged because too many writers 
were away on vacation. The explanation 
Was unconvincing. 

Along with press and radio, schools consti- 
tute a powerful instrument of Communist 
indoctrination. In Rumania, as in other 
Iron Curtain lands, mass education stands 
high on the lost of national objectives. It is 
said that more than a fifth of the population, 
chiefly in the countryside, could neither read 
nor write when the Communists seized 
power. 

Today, it is asserted that literacy is uni- 
versal, that all the 16,000 Rumanian villages 
have schools, and that the period of compui- 
sory attendance has been greatly extended 
Foreign observers think these claims are jus- 
tified, on the whole. As byproducts of more 
schooling, standards of personal hygiene and 
community sanitation have been raised 
among the peasant millions. 

On the higher educationai plane, attend- 
ance has virtuaNy doubled at the four uni- 
versities of Rumania in the Communist era, 
not counting students enrolled in evening 
classes or correspondence courses. Three out 
of four university learners receive govern- 
ment grants to cover expenses. Advanced, 
specialized schools in engineering and 
science, in music and in painting have also 
been established. 


[September 1, 1959] 

A TovurInG UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER PrRo- 
FEessorR Visits a Pouice STATE AND FINpDS 
“PASSIVE RESIGNATION” DESCRIBES ATTITUDE 
OF HUNGARIANS 

(By Arthur J. May) 

Vienna, AusTRIA.—The ways of the Hun- 
garian police state are too mysterious for 
the normal mind to fathom. 

The authorities allowed me to travel from 
one end of the republic to the other. They 
allowed me to stay in Budapest long enough 
to eat two meais, to-have a look around, and 


vernigh 
No reasons for this irrational behavior 
pr re pena regulati 
,a on just 
ordained requires an exit document at the 
of 45 Hungarian forints, a trifle more 


Austrian 


schillings, German 


os 
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marks, French francs, American dollars, all 
were proffered to satisfy the charge, but the 
border officials would not so much as touch | 
any of this filthy, capitalist money. 

Forints they must have and nothing but 
forints. Since it was Saturday, the bank 
where foreign currency may lawfully be ex- 
changed was closed and would not reopen 
until Monday. 

To straighten out matters, better than an 
hour was consumed in making 8 or 10 tele- 
phone calls to functionaries higher on’ the 
bureaucratic ladder with the net result that 
payment of the 45 forints could be post- 
poned until the return to the same frontier 
station. 

Much knowledge about Hungary is avail- 
able in Vienna, best of all watchtowers for 
the Soviet satellites in southeastern Europe. 

Factual information comes from such 
sources as business and professional men 
who go into the country and from the steady 
trickle of refugees who contrive to get out 
in spite of high, barbed-wire fences and 
plowed fields stretching all along the Aus- 
trian frontier, masses of guards, carrying 
tommy-guns and binoculars, observation 
towers with powerful lights, and savage po- 
lice dogs. 

After the revolution of 1956 at least 180,- 
000 people fied from Hungary. A lovely 
Budapest official escort (“eall me Isabella”) 
hastened to tell me that what happened 3 
years ago was not a rebellion at all, It was 
in fact a counter revolution against the 
People’s Republic, organized by a handful of 
conspirators, egged on by agents of the West. 

That theory stands as the official inter- 
pretation of 1956, and it was useless to try 
to convince the dear lady that in reality 
the uprising had a spontaneous character 
rising out of active discontent ‘among 
writers, students, and industrial wage- 
workers. On the streets of Hungary’s cities, 
the figment of a worker’s paradise exploded. 
Reverberations will echo for generations to 
come. 

Most of the revolutionary refugees found 
temporary asylum in Austria.. From here 
the great majority has been dispersed all 
over the globe. 

United Nations help and assistance from 
the Rockefeller Foundation and other 
American charities have enabled the refugees 
lingering in Austria to get back on their 
feet. 

I talked with members of the Philhar- 
mcnica Hungarica, among others. About 50 
of them escaped with their families, more 
or less intact, and are living comfortably in 
a colony on the edge of Vienna. Almost all 
of the musicians are young men, the con- 
ductor, Zoltan Rozsnyal, being only 33. 

In the autumn this distinguished com- 
pany of artists will tour the United States 
and present concerts in 45 cities. 

Surprisingly enough, families in ‘this 
colony may communicate by telephone with 
relatives in Hungary. Moreover, censors ap- 
pear to have stopped opening and reading 
letters and they permit foreign books, though 
not newspapers and magazines, to pass 
through the mails. 

Buildings in Budapest and in other cities 
which I observed, pockmarked with the fire 
of machinegun and cannon, bear silent wit- 
ness to the heoric revolution of 1956 against 
the monstrous. rule by the Communist 
lackeys of Moscow. At present the Russian 
garrison is around 70,000, a quarter of them 
in and around Budapest. In several Hun- 
garian villages I spotted Soviet military offi- 
cers and men, and I saw a truckload of 
yous Russian soldiers being hauled to their 
Posts. 


memories of the savage ferocity with which 
murderous Russian tanks and guns crushed 
the 1956 insurrection. Glum and dispirited 
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are the words that most accurately describe 
the Hungarians that I saw—passive resigna- 
tion to a fate that somehow must be en- 
dured. 

So long as the Communist regime of Hun- 
gary is upheld by tens of thousands of Soviet 
bayonets no new outbreaks of serious dimen- 
sions may be expected. Besides, a fresh set 
of anti-Russian leaders will need to mature. 
For, in addition to the men and women who 
fled abroad, about 75,000 insurgents were de- 
ported to the Soviet Union and only 1 in 
6 of them is known to have been released 
from vile concentration camps. Conserva- 
tive estimates place political prisoners in the 
jails of Hungary at 100,000. 

For some free spirits, the Soviet Union 
offers one consolation. A current Hungarian 
witticism asks “Why do we love Russia?” 
And the answer: “Because Russia serves as a 
buffef state between Hungary and China.” 
Half a century or so hence this bit of humor 
may be converted into sober reality. 

In the last half year, some of the post- 
revolutionary rigors have been notably re- 
laxed. Scientific and artistic workers are 
given no little latitude in the exercise of 
their talents. And the Communist cam- 
paign against religion has softened suf- 
ficiently to enabie the faithful to worship 
without molestation and for instruction to 
be given to children. 

Josef Cardinal Mindszenty, on the other 
hand, 70-year-old prelate of Hungary, still, 
thinks it wise never to leave the safety af- 
forded him by residence in the American 
Legation in Budapest. 

It is permissible for privately operated 
shops to carry on business, provided em- 
ployees do not exceed 10. The drive to force 
the peasantry to pool their land and live- 
stock in collective farms has temporarily 
abated, so that at the moment around half 
of the cultivable soil is worked by individual 
households. 

But only collectives get any new agri- 
cultural implements and only their members 
receive social security benefits, free medical 
care, old age pensions and so forth. 

Water is drawn from community pumps 
or lifted out of the earth by means of long 
poles. Where brooks exist, maidens indus- 
triously scrub away on the family washing. 
Moldering, unkempt graveyards are full of 
wreaths long since faded and dried to a 
crisp. Single horse wagons, slow-footed 
oxen, or duble-duty cows draw their loads 
along in the steaming harvest sun. Wom- 
en, clad in heavy clothing, toil on the 
wheatlands alongside their menfolk. Bikinis 
would seem to be more seasonable, 

The broad, almost treeless plains runnin 
eastward from Budapest, and known as the 
pusta, belong among the richest granaries 
of Europe. Pancake flat, they remind the 
American of sections of our Middle West. 
Corn and wheat, onions, sugar beets, and 
sunflowers for oil promise bumper crops 
this: year. 

Curiously, potatoes, the poor man’s best 
friend, are not extensively raised. 





A Special Report on the Ist Session of 
the 86ih Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr, Speaker, fol- 
lowing the adjeurnment of the ist ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress I prepared a 
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special report on this productive session 
for distribution to the residents of Indi- 
ana’s Third District which I have the 
honor to represent. 
My special report follows: 
A SPEcrIAL REPORT ON THE IsT SESSION OF THE 
86TH CONGRESS 


The ist session of the 86th Congress was 
the longest since 1951 and one of. the most 
controversial. Congress produced a great 
deal of constructive legislation and com- 
pleted hearings on other important bills with 
final action awaiting the second session next 
year. At a time when our country is con- 
fronted with a host of pressing problems at 
home™and the challenge of Soviet commu- 
a abroad, there is plenty of work left to 

oO. 

Here is a report from your Representative 

in Congress on the first session: 


LABOR REFORM BILL PASSED 


Hottest legislative battle of the year came 
on proposals to curb racketeering and insure 
democracy in certain labor unions. 

On September 4 I was among those Mem- 
bers of Congress who voted for the Labor- 
Management Reform Act of 1959, which is 
now law. 

As a member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, I took part in the work of 
many weeks to produce a fair and effective 
bill to rid the American labor movement of 
crooks and racketeers. Kecause of my stand, 
I was publicly attacked by Jimmy Hoffa's top 
labor lawyer. 

In the 1958 campaign I promised that I 
would support reform legislation. I called 
attention to the fact that my Republican 
opponent, at that time the Congressman, 
had in 1958 voted against the Kennedy-Ives 
labor reform bill. He voted against this 
bill in spite of the fact that the U.S. Senate 
had already passed it by an overwhelming 
vote of 88 to 1. 

When I said in the campaign I believed 
@ labor reform law was necessary, I meant 
exactly what I said. 

The final bili passed by Congress was the 
product of a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee and represents a vast improvement 
over the Landrum-Griffin bill originally ap- 
proved by the House. The Landrum bill 
imposed such harsh restrictions on decent 
labor unions that, as Senator JoHN KEN- 
NEDY said, it would have brought “the union 
movement in the South to a dead, screeching 
halt.” 

The Landrum bill was opposed by 97 per- 
cent of the Democrats in the North (includ- 
ing every Democratic and one Republican 
Congressman from Indiana) because it so 
obviously was an attempt to give the rela- 
tively nonunionized South a legislative li- 
cense to steal industry from Indiana and 
other Northern States which pay union 
wages. I want industry to stay in Indiana, 

Overwhelming Republican support for the 
Landrum bill was the result of one of the 
famous “deals” between the GOP and the 
Dixiecrats in Congress. The Halleck leader- 
ship in effect promised to drag Republican 


feet on civil rights legislation if the South 


would “go along” on the labor bill. 

Major provisions of the new reform law 
include: A bill of rights for union mem- 
bets, financial and other reporting require- 
ments for both unions and employers, guar- 
antees of fair union elections and honest 
trusteeship procedures, safeguards of union 
funds, and prohibitions against convicted 
felons serving in union office. The bill also 
contains amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act which tighten up the ban on secondary 


‘poyeotts, prohibit hot cargo agreements, re- 


strict organizational picketing, and close the 
“no man’s land” gap in National Labor Re- 
lations Board cases. 

Much of the anticorruption language in 
the law originated in the bill which I sup- 
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ported in the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. 

The new law is not perfect and I am still 
concerned that certain of its provisions will 
handicap the legitimate activities of the 
American trade union movement. But I am 
also convinced that the act will go a long 
way toward curbing the abuses uncovered 
by the Senate Rackets Committee which so 
shocked the American people. 

Although honest citizens may differ over 
the specific provisions of this and other re- 
form bills considered this session, I believe 
that the Labor-Management Reform Act 
will be one of the major accomplishments 
of the 86th Congress. 

A SUMMARY OF OTHER MAJOR ACTIONS OF 

CONGRESS 


Congress this year took the historic step 
of approving statehood for Hawaii. It pro- 
vided’ a 2-year, $63-million annual program 
of Federal aid for airport construction; con- 
tinued the draft for 4 more years; extended 
the life of the Civil! Rights Commission for 
2 years; and established a health insurance 
program for Federal employees. 

The lion’s share of the Federal budget 
in the cold war age goes to defense. Con- 
gress voted $39.2 billion for defense funds 
for fiscal 1960. 

The landing of a Soviet missile on the 
moon in September gave added significance 
to the vote of $485 million to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration for 
work on space programs; $229 million was 
appropriated for Atomic Energy Commission 
construction projects. 

Congress increased benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, raised the inter- 
est rate on E and H savings bonds, and voted 
to add $200 million a year to the tax bill 
of the life insurance industry. 

The public works bill Congress passed 
over President Eisenhower’s veto contained 
funds to save human lives and property in 
Indiana by providing for much-needed flood 
control projects in the Wabash Valley, 

Every Hoosier Representative, Democrat 
and Republican alike, except CHARLES Hat- 
LEcK, voted against the 1-cent increase in 
the Federal gas tax Congress reluctantly ac- 
cepted. I strongly favor building highways 
but I want to see more evidence than the 
Craig and Handley administrations have 
given that Indiana taxpayers are getting 
some good highways for their gas tax money. 

The major veterans organizations sup- 
ported a revision of the veterans pension pre~ 
gram. The present system of flat monthly 
payments to all eligible persons was replaced 
by a sliding-scale of benefits related to other 
income, with the provision that no one now 
receiving benefits would be forced to take a 
cut. About 70 percent of the 1,250,000 vet- 
erans, widows and orphans eligible for pay- 
ments will begin to receive larger benefits 
next year. 

This Congress has been a budget-conscious 
Congress despite the Republican adminis- 
tration’s charge that Democrats are “wild 
spenders.” Congress cut over $1.8 billion 
from Eisenhower's budget requests for fiscal 
1960. 

Of the 17 appropriations bills passed, Con- 
gress increased only one over the President’s 
request. We voted more money than he 
wanted for health and medical research. I 
was proud to support more funds to fight 
such killers and cripplers as heart disease 
and cancer. 

The President's partisan attacks on Demo- 
crats as “spenders” were as unwise in win- 
ning support for his foreign aid program in 
Congress as they were unfair to the Senators 
and Congressmen on whom he most had to 
rely for passing it, the Democrats. Although 
I supported the mutual security program be- 
cause I believe it essential in fighting com- 
munisni and encouraging democracy abroad, 
many Democrats resented the President's 
curious logic that you were a “spender” if 
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you voted Federal funds for flood control and 
housing in America but you were not if you 
voted for similar programs in other countries 
in.a foreign aid bill. 

Congress voted $3.2 billion for the mutual 
security program, a slash of $1.2 billion un- 
der the President's final request. Democrat 
Ray Mappen of Gary, Republican Leader 
HALLEcK, and I were the only Indiana Con- 
greesmen who voted for the bill. 


HOUSING BILL PASSES WITH BRADEMAS 
AMENDMENT 


Every American family seeking to buy a 
home and nearly every community in the 
Third District—South Bend, Mishawaka, 
Michigan City, La Porte, Kingsford Heights, 
Goshen, Plymouth, Nappanee, Lakeville, and 
North Liberty—has a stake in the housing 
bill passed by Congress. After vetoing two 
excellent bills, President Eisenhower finally 
approved the third one. 

All three included my amendment to per- 
mit some 350 South Bend families to keep 
their homes by authorizing the Federal 
Housing Administrator to modify the terms 
of a contract by the Southmore Mutual 
Housing Corp. to buy a Federal housing 
project. Homeowners had been threatened 
with foreclosure for falling behind in mort- 
gage payments. 

My amendment will allow the Southmore 
residents both to keep their homes and to 
pay their debt on a realistic basis, thus sav- 
ing the taxpayers money by making costly 
foreclosure unnecessary. 5 

Major provisions of the Housing Act of 
1959 are as follows: 

1. Authorized urban renewal grants of $650 
million over a 2-year period. 

2. Increased by $8 billion the total amount 
of mortgages FHA can insure. 

3. Increased the maximum FHA mortgage 
from $20,000 to $22,500 and cut downpay- 
ment required on homes valued at $13,500 
to $18,000 to 10 percent. 

4. Authorized $50 million in direct loans 
for housing for the elderly. 

5. Authorized 37,000 units of low-rent 
public housing, vital for taking care of slum 
dweliers displaced by urban renewal. 

6. Increased the college housing loan fund 
by $250 million. 


MICHIGAN CITY GETS $7,800 FOR HARBOR SURVEY 


Passage of the public works appropriations 
bill over the President’s veto means that 
Michigan City will receive $7,800 in Federal 
funds for a study survey by the Army Corps 
of Engineers of the city’s proposed harbor 
improvement project. 

Iam delighted that this first big step has 
been taken to better the harbor facilities at 
Michigan City. The improvements can 
mean a significant increase in commerce to 
the benefit of the entire northern Indiana 
area. 

The money will be used to determine if 
there is economic justification for deepening 
the harbor and for extending the head of 
navigation. 

HARTKE-BRADEMAS BILL HELPS LA PORTE 
COUNTY SCHOOL 

In the fall of 1958 fire destroyed the grade 
school in Union Township, La Porte County, 
-mear the Kingsbury Ordnance Plant. Sena- 
tor Vance HarTxke and I were able, in the 
closing hours of the last day of this session, 
to get both the Senate end House to pass a 
bill which in effect gives the township rent- 
free classroom space at the vacant Kingsbury 
plant. 

The Army Department, now in_charge of 
the empty plant, had at first billed Union 
Township $2,325 for temporary classroom 
space there but later demanded the town- 
ship pay an additional $2,500 for installa- 
tion of a new boiler and heating system. 

Because the plant was idle and the town- 
ship was clready burdened with the construc- 
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tion of a new school; both Senator HarTKE 
and I felt the Army demands were excessive 
and unfair. 

By euthorizing the Army to credit the cost 
of installing the boiler and heating system 
against the rental, our bill in effect cancels 
the rental and saves the township $2,325 for 
its new school. 

BRADEMAS URGES TAX CUT FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


The study of music has today become a 
normal part of the school curriculum of 
American boys and girls. We should do all 
we can to encourage young people who have 
the talent to play musical instruments. 

In June I introduced a bill to remove the 
10 percent Federal excise tax on musical in- 
struments costing $150 or less. This bill, 
awaiting action next year, is aimed at en- 
couraging the purchase of low-cost musica 
instruments by students for use in elemen- 
tary, high school and college music courses. 

At present instruments purchased by 
schools are exempt from this tax. Students 
who purchase their own instruments, how- 
ever, must pay the 10-percent tax, 

BRADEMAS PROPOSES “GREAT WHITE FLEET” 


Last July I joined other Members of Con- 
gress in proposing the creation of a Great 
White Fleet to carry surplus foods and tech- 
nical and medical aid to disaster and distress 
areas throughout the world. 

Navy hospital ships, transports, and an 
aircraft carrier would be removed from moth- 
balls and outfitteds at relatively small ex- 
pense to carry help to the world’s sick and 
hungry. 

Unarmed and painted white, this fleet 
would present to the peoples of the world 
the true image of America as a Nation dedi- 
cated to peace, friendship, and the relief of 
human suffering. 

This bold and imaginative proposal makes 
a@ great deal more sense to me than many 
more expensive parts of our foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

UNEMPLOYMENT STILL SERIOUS PROBLEM IN 

UNITED STATES 


At a time when Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey threatens to bury the capitalist sys- 
tem by outproducing us, we must take effec- 
tive action against chronic unemployment. 
The Nation cannot afford the lost production 
and loss of tax revenues caused when mil- 
lions of persons are without work for long 
months. 

The September statement of Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell that unemployment 
continues to be a significant problem in some 
parts of the country dramatizes the impor- 
tance of area redevelopment legislation now 
pending in Congress, 

The Labor Department listed 70 major in- 
dustrial areas, 17 of them for -the first time, 
as centers of chronic labor surplus be- 
cause. of their heavy unemployment in good 
times as well as bad. 

The area redevelopment bill, the first bill I 
introduced in Congress, is designed to bring 
in new industry and create new job oppor- 
tunities in such chronically distressed com- 
munities. The bill, already passed by the 
Senate, would enable private industry to 
work jointly with local and Federal govern- 

ents to encourage industrial growth in dis- 

areas. 

I hope the House will have an opportunity 
to vote on the area redevelopment bill next 
year. 

Two other proposals Congress will work on 
in 1960 are bills (1) to set better minimum 
standards for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, and (2) to improve the minimum wage 
law by raising the figure from the present $1 
an hour -.and extending coverage to more 
workers. 


BRADEMAS OFFERS RIGHT-TO-VOTE AMENDMENT 


In many States, especially in the South, 
Negro citizens are denied the right to vote 
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through literacy tests, poll taxes, and other 
devices, 

Because I believe suck practices are in di- 
rect conflict with the American principles of 
democracy and freedom, in September I in- 
troduced a constitutional amendment to 
guarantee all Americans the right to vote in 
Federal elections. 

This universal suffrage amendment was 
urged by the Reverend Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, C.S.C., president of the University of 
Notre Dame, in the recently released report 
of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights of 
which he is a member. 

My amendment, which might better be 
called the Hesburgh amendment, would in- 
sure the right to vote in Federal elections to 
every citizen who meets his State’s age and 
residence requirements and who is not legally 
confined at the time of registration or elec- 
tion. , ’ 

I will work hard for action on this pro- 
posal next year. Only those who deny the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition of respect for the 
dignity of the individual human being as a 
child of God can deny to an American citi- 
zen the right to vote. 


STOP MOVE TO HURT GREAT LAKES SHIPPING 


In late August the House voted to extend 
for 1 year the Public Law 480 program to 
dispose of Government-owned surplus food 
stocks to friendly foreign nations. 

I voted against an amendment to this bill 
which would in effect have prevented ship- 
ment of surpluses abroad from Great Lakes 
ports. A coalition of midwest Democrats 
and Republicans joined to defeat the amend- 
ment by a vote of 142 to 134. It was an 
“anti-St. Lawrence Seaway” proposal that 
would have favored seaboard and Gulf coast 
ports. 

The extended program authorizes the Gov- 
ernment to sell up to $1.5 billion worth of 
surpluses from our bulging warehouses to 
foreign countries for foreign currencies and 
to donate an additional $300 million worth to 
nations suffering from famine or other 
disasters, 


INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION PAYS DIVIDENDS 


America’s schools opened this fall with a 
shortage of 195,000 teachers and 130,000 
classrooms, 

Indiana, according to State School Super- 
intendent William E. Wilson, is about 3,000 
classrooms short and faces “a critical short- 
age of teachers.” 

The facts are plain. Many of our Ma- 
tion's schoolchildren, including many young 
Hoosiers, are being cheated of a good edu- 
cation because of overcrowded classrooms 
and a lack of trained teachers. 

Every year 2 million more children join 
the national school population. It has be- 
come clear that local and State govern- 
ments cannot fiscally or physically meet the 
obvious requirement of more investment in 
classrooms and teachers. .We cannot get 
much more blood out of the property tax 
turnip. 

These are some of the reasons that, as a 
member of ‘the General Education Subcom- 
mittee of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, I was pleased to help write a 
modified school-support bill under which 
Federal funds will be provided—$1.1 billien 
a year for 4 years—to the States to support 
them in building new schools and improving 
teachers’ salaries. 

As a former teacher, I am opposed strong- 
ly to Federal control and therefore glad to 
say the bill contains a provision expressly 
prohibiting Federal intervention. 

A full Education Committee favorably re- 
ported the bill but a Republican-Dixiecrat 
coalition on the Rules Committee has pre- 
vented the House from having a chance to 
vote on the measure. I shall continue to 
work hard for passage of this bill. A na- 
tion that refuses to invest adequately in its 
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young men and women, will not be able to 

meet the stern demands of the 20th century. 

And we are not now investing enough. 
BRIDGING THE “LANGUAGE GAP” 


More than 3 million Americans are sta- 
tioned overseas today, yet comparatively few 
speak a foreign language fluently, and less 
than 15 percent of our public high school 
students now study a modern foreign lan- 
guage. The Soviet Union, by way of con- 
trast, has made intensive efforts to encour- 
age such proficiency. 

There is no question that the vital inter- 
ests of the United States abroad have suf- 
fered seriously because of our failures in the 
field of foreign-language training. Last 
April I analyzed this “language gap” in a 
speech at Valparaiso University before mem- 
bers of ‘the Indiana Foreign Language 
Teachers Association. , 

I proposed -the creation of a national lan- 
guage foundation similar to the National 
Science Foundation to stimulate foreign 
language study and also suggested granting 
income tax deductions to language teachers 
who travel abroad to improve their Knowl- 
edge of the languages they teach. 

BRADEMAS REPRESENTS U.S. CONGRESS IN PERU 


In May, legislators from throughout the 
Western Hemisphere in Lima, Peru, at 
the first Inter-American Parliamentary Con- 
ference. I was honored to be chosen as one 
of three to represent the U.S. Congress. 

Congressmen Poacs, of Texas, Montoya, of 
New Mexico, and I flew to Lima for the week- 
long conference and joined in the unani- 
mous. adoption of a resolution to encourage 
the economic integration of South and Cen- 
tral America. 

The recent crises in Cuba, Venezuela, and 
Argentina are dramatic symbols of why we 
must give greater attention to our relations 
with Latin American nations. As a delegate 
to this conference, my own conclusion is 
that our discussions were of real help in 
improving these relations. 

CARL SANDBURG, ROBERT FROST, DEBBIE QUINN, 
SAM RAYBURN 

Among the personal highlights of my first 

year in Congress were listening to the white- 


haired American historian, Carl Sandburg, - 


hold a joint session of Congress hushed and 
enthralled with his moving address on the 
150th anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln. Spending an evening with Robert 
Frost, four times a Pulitzer prize winner and 
one of the most distinguished poets America 
has produced. A-warm and kindly, but 
plain talking, man of granitelike features, 
Robert Forst believes deeply that we 
shouldn't make life too easy for people. “If 
I had one gift to give to man,” he told me, 
“it would be character.” Welcoming little 
Debbie Quinn to Washington. Debbie, 6, is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Quinn, 
of LaPorte. Completely recovered from a 
serious heart operation, she was formally 
crowned as America’s Valentine Girl of 1959 
by Mrs. Eisenhower at the White House. 
Chatting for an hour in the office of Speaker 
Sam RayBourn as he welcomed. Mayor Edward 
F. Voorde, of South Bend, and his 18-year- 
old daughter, Frances Mary, to Washington.' 
FILMS AVAILABLE ON FREE LOAN 

By writing me at my home office, Federal 
Building, South Bend 24, Ind., or phoning 
(South “Bend, Central 5-5616), church, 
school and civil groups can obtain on free 
loan any of several 16 mm. sound films of in- 
terest to Third District citizens. 

For exam you can borrow a 10-minute 
film entitled “Mr. Brademas Goes to Wash- 
ington,” showing the first few weeks in the 
life of a freshman Congressman. The film, 
shown to school children throughout the Na- 
tion, depicts scenes from our own district 
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most important natural -resource, educated * 


as well as shots of President Eisenhower, 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn and former 
President Harry Truman. 

Other films, all 16 mm., available on free 
loan through my office, are listed: 

“The Challenge of Civil Rights,” a 15-min- 
ute discussion of the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission Report by the Reverend Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, C.8.C., president of the University 
of Notre Dame, Congressman Shester Bowles 
of Connecticut and Congressman Brademas. 

“The Ugly American and Our Foreign Aid 
Program,” a 15-minute discussion by Eugene 
Burdick, co-author of the best-selling novel, 
U.S. Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota 
and Congressman Brademas. 

“Man on the Hill,” a 15-minute color film 
produced by the U.S. Government describing 
the job of a Congressman. 

“The Role of Religion in the Armed Serv- 
ices,” an 11-minute filmed interview in which 
three uniformed chaplains, Jewish, Protes- 
tant, and Roman Catholic—Army, Air Force, 
and Navy—explain to Congressman BRADEMAS 
how the Armed’ Forces provide for the reli- 
gious needs of servicemen. 


HOME OFFICE OPEN DURING ADJOURNMENT 


During October, November, and December 
I can be reached at my home office: Federal 
Building, South Bend 24, Ind. The tele- 
phone number is CEntral 4-5616. 

I also plan to tour the four counties of the 
district from time to time in order that any- 
one who wishes to take up a problem with me 
can do so. 

My first year of service as your Representa- 
tive in Congress has been an exciting and 
satisfying experience. I am honored by the 
trust you have placed in me, and I welcome 
your writing to me with your views on im- 
portant issues and your requests for assist- 
ance on matters where I can be helpful. I 
am here to serve you. Please don’t hesitate 
to call on me. 

Your friend, 
JOHN BRADEMAS, 
Member of Congress. 





The Fight in 1959 for Educatien 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, early 
last month, school bells rang out across- 
the Nation and, for the 15th consecutive 
year, a new record number of boys and 
girls answered. At least one out of every 
four of them is now being educational- 
ly short changed because of the con- 
tinuing shortage of classrooms and 
qualified teachers. 

Today there are some 43 million boys 
and girls attending elementary and 

schools, an increase of 1,'750,- 
000 over last year. By the most con- 
servative estimates, the education of 10 
million of them is being impaired by the 
classroom shortage. 

Recent reports on public school en- 
rollment show 1,843,000 pupils in ex- 
cess of normal school capacity. These 
excess students were added to an esti- 
mated 6 million in crowded urban ele- 
mentary schools and more than another 
2 million in obsolete or inadequate build- 
ings. The 10 million figure is extreme- 
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ly conservative—because it does not in- 
clude either urban high schools or rural 
schools. 

The desirable maximum class size is 
30 pupils. If a class has 40 or 50 pupils, 
the education of every child is being im- 
paired—not just that of the additional 
10 or 20 pupils. Even though the class 
size may be within the desirable limit, 
the youngsters are being short changed 
if their teacher is substandard. At the 
start of this year we were short 195,- 
000 qualified teachers. 

Less than 2 months ago, Secretary 
Flemming of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare told a press con- 
ference this Nation is short 140,000 class- 
rooms, or 2,300 better off than we were 2 
years ago. If we close this classroom gap 
at. the rate of 1,200 a year, it will be 117 
years—the year 2076 before we have an 
educational pliant adequate to house our 
schoolchildren. 

And the States and local districts— 
reaching the point of exhaustion, ex- 
haustion of debt capacity, exhaustion of 
ability of local taxpayers to bear the 
heavy tax burden on local property that 
good schools and teachers now require— 
cannot even maintain, much less increase 
as they must, their phenomenal efforts to 
catch up to the pupil increase. 

President Eisenhower has been all over 
the lot on the question of whether the 
Federal Government shall face up to its 
responsibility in this crisis in our class- 
rooms. I traced his wavering course, 
from study, through agion to inaction 


. and back to study, on page Al565 of the 


February 26 CoNnGrREsSrIOoNAL ReEcORD. 
Since that time, the Administration has 
sent up its ineffectual answer to the 
classroom shortage. 

It would authorize $300 million a year 
for 5 years to underwrite school bonds in 
States guaranteeing a “reasonable tax 
effort’”—undefined—and matching the 
Federal contribution dollar for dollar 
with State funds. 

This proposal would do nothing for 
districts which already have reached or 
neared statutory or constitutional debt 
ceilings. It would do nothing for States 
which meet their educational obligation 
other than by helping build schools. And 
even should the States be willing to com- 
ply with this maximum Federal con- 
trol—and be willing to rewrite their con- 
stitutions and laws—they would still be 
at the mercy of a band of bureaucrats 
who would determine what is a “reason- 
ble tax effort” for the citizens of a State 
to make. 

While pushing this program, the ad- 
ministration has served notice that the 
President would veto my H.R. 22, the 


‘School Support Act of 1959, principally 


sponsored in the other body by the senior 
Senator from Montana, Senator Murray. 

As reported by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, H.R. 22 would author- 
ize allocation of $1.1 billion a year for 
each of 4 years among the States on a 
basis of $25 for each school age child. 
The allotment becomes State money and 
is to be expended for either construction 
or teachers’ salaries or both as each State 
wishes. 
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The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has reported S. 8, a 2- 
year $1.1 billion program for classroo 
construction only. ’ 

Both proposals are opposed by the ad- 
ministration, which is so serious about 
our schools, which President Eisenhower 
once called “strong points in our national 
defense,” that it even proposes to reduce 
existing Federal aid programs for con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance. 

This Federal aid, under Public Laws 815 
and 874, goes direct to the local districts 
for construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance—including textbooks and teach- 
ers’ salaries—in areas of Federal impact. 

In the 8 years that these laws have been 
on the books, the Federal Government 
has spent more than $901 million on 4.506 
projects to build classrooms to house 
more than 1.3 million children. More 
than 768 million Federal dollars have 
been appropriated for operation and 
maintenance of schools in 3,546 districts 
with a total enrollment of 8.6 million 
children. 

Schoolchildren, their parents, and fu- 
ture generations will thank this Congress 
for rejecting Eisenhower recommenda- 
tions that we cut back these Federal aid 
programs. A vast majority of the 
schoolchildren and their parents, from 
whom I have heard, hope that during the 
next Congress the Federal Government 
will shoulder its share of the heavy re- 
sponsibility for the schooling of the 
youth of our Nation, 


2 





Exported Education Is an Explosive 
Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Fine has written three outstand- 
ing articles for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance on one of the United 
States most significant and growing ex- 
ports, education. The total impact of 
this export of talent and skill is quite 
immeasurable, and I do not believe that 
Dr. Fine has overestimated the im- 
portance of this combined public and 
private activity when he says that this 
is America’s E-bomb and has a greater 
potential for improving man’s welfare 
than atomic energy. 

In approaching the legislative pro- 
gram of the Federal Governmerit in the 
next session, I would hope that these 
articles will provide a starting point by 
which we, in the Congress, can evaluate 
the trvly basic importance of this great 
resource. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recoro these three articles which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 


There being no objection, the articles 
‘were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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“Exporrep Epucation Is an Expiostve FoRcE 


(By Dr. Benjamin Fine) 


New Yorx.—The first great need of mil- 
lions of people in Latin America, Africa and 
Asia is to learn to read and write. In certain 
rural areas of Latin America and the Middle 
East fewer than 10 percent of the people are 
literate. Literacy is as low as 3 percent in 
some parts of Iran. Only 20 percent of the 
people in Libya can read and write. The 
percentage is 42 in Peru and as high as 50 in 
Thailand, 

To help life these countries from this me- 
dieval backwardness, the United States has 
launched an E-bomb. The E is for educa- 
tion, and it has proved to be one of the most 
explosive forces known to man. 

Every year the Federal Government spends 
from $30 million to $50 million to help raise 
the educational standards of underprivileged 
countries. An arrangement has been made 
with leading U.S. colleges and universities 
to sponsor educational projects abroad. 
Major coordinating agency for all this is the 
International Cooperation Agency. 

ENORMOUS PROBLEMS MET 

The problems are enormous. Eighty-five 
percent of the elementary teachers in Li- 
beria have less than a ninth-grade education. 
Villagers in Cambodia have built hundreds of 
schools—but teachers will not be available 
until the teacher-training program now be- 
ing developed with U.S. assistance is able to 
meet the need. 

“Such things as organized courses of study 
education for living and vocational training 
are unknown to the great majority of teach- 
ers in the less developed countries,” ICA 
Officials report. “Learning is by.rete, unre- 
lated to community life. It pays little 
attention to the needs of the schoolchild and 
his future as a productive citizen.” 

Here is where the American colleges and 
universities enter the picture. As part of 
the Mutual Security Act, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has encouraged American colleges 
to enter into agreements with foreign uni- 
versities through which our schools aid in 
strengthening technical education and other 
services. The results have been excellent. 


TEACHERS TRAINED IN UNITED STATES 


Most of the help is technical, not finan- 
cial. Thousands of teachers have been 
trained by U.S. educators. In some in- 
stances the teachers are brought to this 
country; in others, American experts go 
abroad to supervise the training. 

The entire faculties of leading normal 
schools in Bolivia, Paraguay, and Peru have 
been brought to the United States. Guate- 
mala sent 100 elementary, secondary, and vo- 
cational education teachers to the United 
States for 10 weeks to study and. observe 
education in this country. 

Under American tutelage, elementary 
teaching requirements in Lebanon have been 
raised from 2 years of training to 3 for a 
teaching certificate. In Peru, teachers now 
are required to have 4 years’ training, instead 
of 3, to get the highest degree. In Iran no 
teacher can teach without at least 1 year of 
professional training. 


TEACHER TRAINING BEGUN 


With the help of U.S. educators, Nepal has 
developed its first teacher training program 
and established the first teachers college in 
its history. 

American specialists have helped develop 
several hundred textbooks, used by a million 
children. Financial support from this coun- 
try has helped equip more than 500 libraries. 
Aid from the United States has added equip- 
ment to hundreds of science laboratories, 
shops home economics departments, and 
other school programs. 

Increases in the numbers of students at- 
tending school are place in almost 
every one of the 60 countries which are par- 
ticipating in the joint educational programs. 
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HOW IT “GETS STARTED 


How does a joint program begin? 

According to the two chief architects of 
the program—Richard B. Farnsworth, dep- 
uty chief of the ICA’s Office of Educational 
Services, and Ralph W. Ruffner, director of 
the ICA’s educational services—the initial 
move must come from the foreign country 
itself. The United States does not attempt 
to cram any new ideas or any educational 
developments down the throat of the for- 
eign people. 

This is the way a typical program gets 
started: 

The Minister of Education, or some impor- 
tant official of, let us say India, seeks help 
for the educational programs in that coun- 
try. The minister may seek out the US. 
Ambassador, and suggest the help needed. 
A mission is then set up in India, consist- 
ing of ICA representatives. 

Through this mission, details are worked 
out between Indian and American univer- 
sities. An institution in India may want 
help in improving its engineering program. 
It can ask help from Purdue University, or 
from some other institution here. If the 
U.S. university agrees to accept the assign- 
ment, a contract is drawn up between the 
U.S. institution and the university in 
India. 

IT WORKS TWO WAYS 

“At no time,” Dr. Farnsworth explained, 
“do the American universities force them- 
selves upon the foreign colleges. This is a 
cooperative project, mutually arrived at, and 
worked out harmoniously.” 

Also, it is a two-way street. American 
educators get as much as they receive. Théy 
have left their ivory tower, and will never 
be the same again. College professors who 
never left their campuses are now sowing 
academic seeds all the way from Afghanistan 
to Vietnam. They leave on missions of 
from 3 months to 3 years. It is good for . 
the professor, his college, and education 
generally. 

Frequently, it has been found, a college 
professor who goes abroad for 2 years finds 
that the accumulated rust of his campus life 
quickly flakes away. He comes back a more 
exciting and challenging teacher. 


TYPICAL PROGRAMS CITED 


A striking illustration of how the program 
operates to improve educational standards 
can be seen in Formosa, where Purdue Uni- 
versity is helping to improve the -.engineer- 
ing school. 

Purdue is developing educational facilities 
for engineering training at Chen Kung Uni- 
versity. New laboratory equipment to re- 
place wornout equipment and to meet the 
increases in enrcliment has been furnished 
by the United States. 

The Purdue engineers found that in For- 
mosa engineering was taught by textbooks 
only. The Chinese students did not have 
1: lager sams experience, or any practical 
work, 

FORMOSA SENDS STUDENTS 


Purdue has brought five Formosan students 
to its campus, where they will get the modern 
techniques of engineering. 

What will happen after the Purdue mission 
ends? It is the hope of American officials 
that the techniques learned in the United 
States will become permanent features of 
education in Formosa, 

The expenditures are relatively small. Our 
foreign aid bill runs into something like $4 
billion a year. Only about $50 million of 
this goes to the educational program. Some 
educators believe this is not enough. We get 
more than our money’s worth in good will. 


U.S. CoLLecrs RatlsE Wortp STANDARDS 
(By Dr. Benjamin Fine) 


New York.—American colleges and uni- 
versities are leaving indelible imprints on j 
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' the cultural standards of large numbers of 
underdeveloped countries. 

At the same time, there is some grumbling 
by American educators. They object to the 
redtape and occasional unsympathetic at- 
titude found in Washington. 

Some of the errors are excusable. They 
are based on inexperience rather than de- 
liberate interference on the part of State 
Department officials. The U.S. Government 
and foreign governments, or American uni- 
versities and foreign universities, do not 
always see eye to eye on the objectives of 
the interuniversity programs. ‘This has re- 
sulted in problems and frustrations. 

Sharp criticism comes from Prof. Norman 
D. Palmer, chairman of the international 
relations program of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and coordinator of the Pennsyl- 
vania-University of Karachi project. 


LACK OF UNDERSTANDING 


“In my judgment,” Professor Palmer told 
this writer, “the International Cooperation 
Administration has failed miserably to give 
the interuniversity programs the proper sup- 
port. The failure has been lack of under- 
standing and of undue restrictions rather 
than of tangible support in a specific way. 
Several congressional reports have criticized 
ICA for its failures in this connection.” 

A similar complaint comes from the Cor- 
nell University. controller, A. H. Petersen, 
who is also the campus coordinator of Cor- 
nell’s project with the University of the 
Philippines. 

Mr. Petersen says that “while the program 
is successful from an educational view, the 
frustrations of doing work under an ICA 
contract are such that no Administrator 
would be anxious to repeat the experience. 
In general, the ICA attitude is not sympa- 
thetic to these programs, and the adminis- 
tration is made exceedingly difficult.” 

MANY APPROVE PROGRAM 

Balanced against these criticisms is the 
approval by many college and university 
Officials, In the main, the program is ap- 
proved, although many minor irritations crop 
up. Officials of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, reporting on a study made in 1957, 
point out that there are no generally ac- 
cepted standards of procedures for selection 
of individuals who participate in the pro- 


gram. 

Some colleges complain that Government 
programs involving private institutions are 
not planned or Operated so as to take into 
account the policies, programs, or problems 
of the institutions. clearinghouse be- 
tween the American universities and the 
Federal Government was suggested by a 
number of institutions. 

PRACTICES CRITICIZED 

Basically, the criticism is leveled against 
some of the State Department administra- 
tive practices, not against the project itself. 
A NANA survey of 30 typical universities 
shows unanimous approval of the effective- 
ness of the pfogram. Much has been done 
by American educators to help foreign coun- 
tries expand their own technical, scientific 
and cultural facilities. 

Here are some t programs, which 
tend to show the nature of the reiationship 
on the American and foreign univer- 
sity: 

Wayne State University has developed an 
educational program for Thailand. Annual 
in-service have been con- 
ducted for 150 teachers. With no text or 
reference books in the Thai language, and_ 
with no laboratory equipment, Thai in- 
structors must.rely heavily upon the lecture 
method. 

Help has been given to the Thailand tech- 
nical institutes. New teaching methods have 
been introduced. Says Prof. Gerald Bay- 
a university coordinator for foreign visi- 


“As a result of my experience in Thailand, , 


I am convinced that money is well spent in 
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helping educational programs in other coun- 
tries. Such heip is of lasting values to de- 
mocracy.” 

PROJECT AIDS INDONESIA 

The University of Kentucky is cooperating 
with the technical and science faculty of 
the University of Indonesia. Kentucky is 
promoting development of education in the 
field of engineering and science, assisting in 
development of library and laboratory facili- 
ties and working toward the training of 
more Indonesian science professors. 

The University of Wyoming is engaged in a 
program of advice and technical assistance 
to the Royal Afghan Ministry of Education 
and the Royal Afghan Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. This includes the reorganization and 
development of the Afghan Institute of Tech- 
nology and the reorganization of a vocation- 
al agriculture school. Afghan students came 
to the University of Wyoming to get firsthand 
experience in engineering and agriculture. 

Stanford University, in cooperation with 
the Philippine Department of Education, is 
engaged in a program to improve the Philip- 
pine system of vocational teacher education, 
The university is helping revise the curricu- 
lum in vocational education, to establish 
shops and libraries and aid in faculty im- 
provement. 

Many other projects, all designed to help 
improve educational levels abroad are now 
in progress: 

New York University has started a program 
to develop education and professional pro- 
grams in business administration, indus- 
trial management, and executive manage- 
ment training in Israel. 

The University of Michigan is engaged in 
@ program to bring industry-sponsored re- 
search to Waseda University, Tokyo. Michi- 
gan State University has cooperative pro- 
grams in Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Mex- 
ico, Okinawa, Pakistan, and Vietnam. 

RUTGERS IN AFRICA 


Rutgers University recently completed an 
ICA project with the Royal Technical Col- 
lege of East Africa in Nairobi, Kenya, involv- 
ing aid in designing and equipping an engi- 
neering laboratory building. The ICA pro- 
vided funds for the building and equipment. 

These are but samples of the hundreds of 
programs carried on in every part of the 
world by American colleges and universities. 

They are engaged in a tremendous adven- 
ture in international cooperation. To a 
large extent, the future of civilization and of 
the world depends more upon what the 
E-bomb d for education—than what 
tanks and t y accomplish. 

Education is a common bond. The free 
world needs a higher level of education. It is 
good to know that much is already being 
done by American universities to raise the 
technical, cultural, and scientific standards 
of the world. 

AMERICA EXPORTING EDUCATION OVERSEAS 

(By Dr. Benjamin Fine) 

New Yorx.—America is: placing its most 
potent weapon—the E-bomb—in the hands 
of dozens of countries around the globe, 
many of them just emerging from the mule 
cart era. 

The “E” is for education, and it has a 
greater potential for improving man’s wel- 
fare than atomic energy. In a sense, it is 
the only kind of bomb which can penetrate 
the defenses of the Iron Curtain. 

Millions of dollars are spent by the US. 
Government, through various agencies and 
private foundations, to raise the educational 
levels in many parts of the world. Partic- 
ular emphasis is placed on the new countries 
which have sprung up since World War II. 

GUNS ARE NOT ENOUGH 
Basically, the program is designed to 
> the free countries and to keep 
them out of the Communist orbit. Al- 
though the United States provides many of 
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these countries with military aid, some re- 
sponsibis quarters believe that guns, bombs 
and tanks are not enough. Democracy can 
only be sold if the people understand the 
concepts of freedom and recognize the re- 
sponsibilities of free government. 

What the educators are doing abroad is in 
direct contrast to the implications made in 
“The Ugly American.” More than 800 Amer- 
ican professors representing every field of 
learning, are on loan to the governments of 
32 countries of the world this year. And 
the number is growing steadily. 

They come from every type of institu- 
tion—from Harvard and Columbia, Michigan 
State University and Stanford, Tuskegee 
Institute, and the University of Chicago. 

They have one major objective: To give 
the countries they visit the benefit of their 
skills, their know-how, and their achieve- 
ments. 


FORTY-ONE COUNTRIES AIDED 

Various agencies take part in this far- 
reaching program. The largest is the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, a 
unit within the’/Department of State. More 
than 300 universities, colleges and technical 
schools in 41 countries are being aided in 
their development through the ICA. 

Nearly 60 American colleges and univer- 
sities, in all parts of the country, have 
contracts with the foreign institutions. More 
than $30 million a year is spent on these 
cooperative programs. 

The assistance has been both cultural and 
economic. For example, Wayne State Uni- 
versity in Detroit has cooperated with the 

Technical Institute. Today the in- 
stitute, which did not exist 7 years ago, has 
4,600 students. 

TEACHERS TRAINED 


This international adventure in learning 
has helped train hundreds of thousands of 
elementary school teachers. In some in- 
stances 80 percent of all teachers have been 
trained through ICA-sponsored projects. In 
Nepal, for example, 407 new schools have 
been opened and training given to 2,300 
teachers. School attendance has increased 
from 15,000 to 85,000. 

But there are other important interna- 
tional educational programs, sponsored by 
private or public funds. Among the most 
significant are these: 

1. Exchange-of-persong activities financed 
in whole or in part by the. Department of 
State. Examples are the Fulbright program 
and the Smith-Mundt program. 

2. Exechange-of-persons activities financed 
in whole or in part by the United Nations or 
its specialized agencies. 

3. Exchange-of-persons activities financed 
in whole or in part by p*ivate individuals, 
organizations, and institutions. 

4. Affiliation with foreign educational in- 
stitutions exclusive of the university con- 
tract program of the ICA. 

GAINS MADE ABROAD 


A survey of the international education 
program, made by the North American News- 
paper Alliance, indicates that vast strides 
have been made in the last 5 years to 
improve living and educational standards 
abroad. Information was received from 
leading ICA officials and from 30 of the col- 
leges and universities which have contracts 
with foreign governments or universities 
abroad, 

Despite the roadbiocks that sometimes 
exist—mostly in the form of governmental 
redtape—the overali program can be judged 
@ complete success. Enough iiiustrations 
exist to show that American educators who 
have gone to foreign lands have he)red im- 
prove the living standards of the people. 

More‘than 6,000 skilled American techni- 
cians today are working Overseas spreading 
technical in 58 countries. They 
have trained 3 million people who are now 
giving that training to others. 
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{ Aecording to ICA officials, the areas of 
training include agriculture, national re- 
sources development, industry, mining, labor 
relations, health, sanitation, education, pub- 
lic administration, housing, public safety, 
banking, and community development. 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


A study made by the Institute of Research 
on Overseas Programs of Michigan State Uni- 
versity shows that 184 American universities 
have 382 international programs at present. 
Nearly every type of university in every area 
of the country is represented. An estimated 
7,000 persons participate in the overseas 
aspects of the international programs of 
American universities. 

Why have the projects been established? 
Why do American universities and their 
leading professors go abroad, sometimes as 
much as 3 years at a time? 


UNITED STATES-SOVIET COMPETITION 


The NANA survey indicates that the two 
major objectives are (1) the general ad- 
vancement of knowledge in underdeveloped 
foreign countries, and (2) aiding the U.S. 
foreign policy. 

The U.S. program is in direct competition 
with those sponsored by the Soviet Union 
in many parts of the world. In India, for 
example, the Russians have sent teams of 
teclunical advisers and educational experts. 
They have done so in the Middle East and 
have begun to infiltrate on a cultural level 
in the Far East. 

“The Soviet Union has a strong educa- 
tional program in India,” said Ralph W. 
Ruffner, director of educational services for 
the ICA. Mr. Ruffner has just returned 
from India, where for the last 3 years he 
was in charge of the American educational 
program. 

“However, we are ahead thus far,” he 
added. “The work done by US. universities 
has helped raise culture and economic 
standards in many parts of India.” 


RURAL YOUNG PEOPLE TRAINED 


At present, American projects in India 
are sponsored by the Universities of Mli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Tennessee, Ohio State, 
Kansas State, Missouri, and Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Teachers College. They are con- 
centrating on agriculture, engineering, and 
education. 

The state of Uttar Pradesh in north In- 
dia is now setting up a state university 
patterned after the American land-grant 
institutions. It will provide training largely 
for rural yoting people. 

The Ihdian Institute of Technology is 
rapidly developing, under American aus- 
pices, as the leading engineering university 
in that part of the world. 

America’s infiuence throughout the 
‘world is. well established on the military and 
political fronts. Now the United States is 
emerging as a major force in helping to 
shape the educational and culture patterns 
of many lands. 

Our democracy will be strengthened as 
free peoples everywhere raise their educa- 
tiona! and economic sights. 





Address by Hon. Robert W. Kastenmeier, 
of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I 





should like to place in the REcorp an 
address by my good friend and colleague 
from across the Mississippi River, Mr. 
KASTENMEIER, Of Wisconsin. I have read 
the address with great respect, since it 
deals incisively with one of the major 
problems of our government and society. 

In a Constitution Day address, Mr. 
KaSTENMEIER was examining a major 
challenge to our heritage of constitu- 
tional government. As he pointed out, 
in the areas of individual legal rights, 
rights to economic security, and civil 
rights we are moving ahead to fulfill the 
Constitution. But as to the basic aim 
of the Constitution, the establishment of 
accountability of the Government to the 
governed, we are falling behind rather 
than gaining. Under the pressures of 
modern hot and cold war, we have al- 
lowed certain agencies that make the 
ultimate decisions to operate without 
being accountable to the people. Inso- 
far as this is happening, we are losing 
democratic controls over Government. 
And, as we might expect, the result is 
apathy among our people. Like my 
colleague, I regard this trend as terribly 
dangerous. I believe his analysis of the 
situation and of its remedy deserve to 
be carefully studied by this House and 
by the people of the Nation: 

I am very happy and honored to be here 
today to speak to you about our Constitution 
and our attempts to fulfill the meaning of 
this great document. Constitution Day 
presents us with the opportunity to re- 
examine that document, now almost two 
centuries old, whose interpretations and 
purpose are stili as much the center of dis- 
pute now as when it was first presented to 
the various State conventions for ratifica- 
tion. In this, of course, rests its vitality, ex- 
citement, and validity. Thus, to me, the 
Constitution is not only a framework upon 
which to operate a government and rule 4 
society, but also, in certain ways, it enumer- 
ates goals and aspirations which we as a 
Nation should achieve. 

This is especially true in the area of in- 
dividual personal rights. The courts, and 
to a lesser degree Congress, are pursuing a 
course in which greater rights are guaran- 
teed to the individual. 

Por example, the whole problem of right 
to counsel is constantly under review. Be- 
cause of our dual form of government, it has 
been generally accepted that the right to 
counsel as guaranteed under the sixth 
amendment is only applicable toa Federal 
court, except in capital cases and in cases 
where substantive due process is denied to 
the defendant in the State court. There is 
now a general feeling among many members 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Congress, 
the committee of which I am a member, that 
the best way to give the sixth amendment 
meaning as it applies to the Federal court 
system is actually to guarantee and place at 
the disposal of indigent defendants a public 
defender who will have the same status and 
stature as the local United States attorney. 
In this way we might go about fulfilling the 
Constitution as it applies to the individual 
defendant. 

There are other areas, of course, where the 
problem exists of fulfilling our Constitution 
and our general conception of equalitarian 
democracy. As a result of the 1930’s a series 
of economic rights or opportunities, not 
specifically provided for in the Constitution, 
are now considered to be almost as important 
as certain political rights. The protection of 
such economic rights means that a balance 
between” economic groups must be main- 
tained, since protection for one group sorne- 
times is at the partial expense of another. 
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Where the balance should be held is, there- 
fore, an ethical question that depends in 
each case on the judgment and spirit of the 
citizenry. 

In another area of individual liberty, the 
ethics are clear, and they do not in the least 
pit one group against another. In the area 
of civil rights, many now argue that the 
Federal Government must affirmatively guar-~ 
antee certain rights if they are to be in any 
sense meaningful. They argue that it is 
not enough to guarantee on paper the right 
to vote, or the right to attend schoo)s with- 
out regard to race, or the right, if you will, 
of first-class citizenship. For the most part 
the ideals of this argument are accepted in 
our Nation. Although the fight is hard, the 
pressures great, the traditions of various 
parts of the Nation strong, I believe that 
in the not too distant future this kind of 
equality of opportunity will be guaranteed to 
our citizens through the-positive or affirma- 
tive use of Federal law and Federal power. 

In another time, perhaps a more socially 
conscious age, the concept of ordered liberty 
will embrace rights which are not now 
articulated. It is this potentiality to ex- 
pand as man expands which is the genius 
of our Constitution, 

Despite this potentiality, there is a basic 
area involving our Constitution about which 
I am deeply disturbed. It does not concern 
the question of individual liberty or eco- 
nomic opportunities or civil rights, but 
rather. concerns the entire notion of consti- 
tutional government: In order to give 
perspective to this problem, I wish to go over 
certain basic notions of the framework of 
freedom granted through the Constitution 
and the philosophy of guvernment outlined 
in the Constitution. I hope that this re- 
capitulation of basic axioms upon which our 
Government is based will not be an empty 
exercise, but will rather give us insight to 
a new set of problems peculiar to the author- 
itarian-oriented 20th -century. -These latter 
problems, for which as yet. we have found 
neither answers nor ways to apply our con- 
stitutional directives, could erode our free 
society and the ideals of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

Basic to our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment is the belief that the ultimate 
power of government must of necessity 
reside in the people. James Madison, the 
philosopher of the Constitution, told the 
delegates at the constitutional convention: 
“It seems indispensable that the mass_of 
citizens should not be without a voice in 
making the laws which they are to obey, 
and in choosing the magistrates who are to 
administer them.” 

To have adopted any other conception 
would have utterly abandoned the founders’ 
enmity to the worst elements of British 
Tule. For their rebellion against that rule 
had been aimed directly at the concentra- 
tion of power and control outside the hands 
of the people. 

Yet this view was not the complete pic- 
ture. Certainly there were members of the 
Constitutional Convention who feared con- 
trol by the people without any system of 
checks and balances over the choices: of the 
people. The fear was suggested by the 
classical Greek social experience and Greek 
philosophy. It was believed that demo- 
cratic controls quickly ended in control 
by the tyrant or the demagog. As John 
Adams once said, “Democracy never lasts 
long. It soon wastes, exhausts, and murders 
itself. There never was a democracy yet that 
did not commit suicide.” 

The problem of the founders was how to 
avoid unrestrained power in the hands of 
either small groups or the people as a whole 
which could lead to a form of tyranny. 

What the Founding Fathers wanted and 
what they expressed in our tution was 
the concept of balanced government, an idea 
at least as old as Aristotle. Madison stated 
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that our Government must be so constructed 


. “that its several constituent parts may, by 


their mutual relations, be the means of 
keeping each other in their proper places.” 

Thus a properly designed state was one in 
which interest would check interest, class 
would check class, faction would check fac- 
tion, and one branch of government would 
limit the power of the other branch of gov- 
ernment, in what one student of that period 
has called a harmonious system of mutual 
frustration. 

Practically speaking the quest of the 
Founding Fathers may be reduced to the 
concept of accountability, which forces 
various interests to check and control one 
another, with ultimate power lying in the 
hands of the people. 

Our Nation has used tihs philosophy as a 
basis for governing since our first days. We 
have believed in a system of checks and bal- 
ances; of interest balancing interest and 
faction balancing faction so that the con- 
trol of our Nation would not rest with the 
unchecked few, or a tyranous majority. 
Some philsophers of American history have 
suggested that our Founding Fathers’ theory 
of man was not a sanguine one, and hence 
they conceived of their task in the public 
realm as balancing vice against vice, or in- 
terest against interest. That is how our 
Government operated through the 1930's. 

Since that time—I would say since about 
1940, with American involvement in the Sec- 
ond World War—the system of checks and 
balances, of vice balancing vice, and of ac- 
countability, has ‘suffered rapid erosion, 
Unfortunately, there has arisen the notion 
of nonaccountability, either to the people 
or their elected representatives on the part 
of various defense and other policymaking 
groups in this country. Under present 
world conditions, these groups literally have 
the power of life and death over all of hu- 
manity. Such groups have been’ able to 
evolve by cloaking their activities under the 
phrase “national security.” 

The meaning of this phrase as it is now 
applied could never have been guessed by 
the most farsighted of our Founding 
Fathers. For example, the National Secu- 
rity Council, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and other units organized specifically for 
the purpose of protecting democratic gov- 
ernment are, in the name of national secu- 
rity, removed from the normal controls of 
democfatic government. Congress has no 
control over, and indeed, does not even 
know, how these groups sp@énd appropria- 
tions given to them. Decisionmaking proc- 
esses and factual decisions are never. dis- 
closed until after the fact. It disturbs me 
to state that there are now organizations 
within Government, created by Government, 
which have no obligation to report to the 
Congress and the electorate which they 
represent. While it can be argued from a 
legislative point of view that. these groups 
are responsible only to the Executive, it 
should be noted that until the Second World 
War the activities and actions of our various 
agencies and departments were public knowl- 
edge, open to crticism, investigation, and 
comment by the public and the Congress. 

It has been and justly said of our 
Constitution that it both affirms and denies 
the. principle of affording responsibility to 
the electorate. Responsibility in this con- 
text means no more than that those. who 
govern are accountable to the governed. 
This: accountability means only that the 
governed have the power both to approve 
and to dismiss constitutionally those whom 
they have chosen to. govern. 

The burning crisis in the life of the Ameri- 
can Constitution is that those who are con- 
stitutionally accountable are not those who 
govern. For example, questions as to the 
nuclear: of our Nation and of other 
countries of the world are questions which 
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involve, in the words of the President, 
“humanity itself.” And yet, paradoxically, 
this is an area which does not admit the 
electorate, but only those possessing special 
technical competence, to make final judg- 
ments. And we are told that even if the 
public did have the special competence re- 
quired to make final judgments in the use 
of nuclear weapons, the publicity attending 
such a debate must necessarily be abandoned 
in the interests of national security. The 
public is told it must instruct its elected 
representatives to willingly foreclose whole 
areas from public debate or questioning be- 
cause of the ignorance of the public and the 
necessity of maintaining the national 
security. These factors are said to carry 
such great force as to free many groups of 
these experts from any duty to account to 
the legislature. Thus it is that the very area 
which affects our Nation with the greatest 
directness is precisely the area where our 
electorate and its representatives are not 
going to be permitted to make any de- 
cisions at all. 

The revolutionary implications of these 
developments for our constitution are tre- 
mendous in scope. We have power delegated 
by the legislature to experts who are re- 
sponsive neither to the executive, the judi- 
ciary, nor to the legislature itself from which 
they derive their legal authority. The 
Roman lawyers had as a maxim in their law 
the proposition that once delegated, author- 
ity cannot be further delegated. Can the 
legislature, should the legislature delegate 
to agencies, nominally in the executive but 
due to the complexity and urgency of their 
work actually independent, powers which 
under the constitution are expressly granted 
to the legislature or the Chief Executive? 
These are problems with which the exposi- 
tion of the constitutional law must now 
grapple. 

It is an unhappy situation, whatever the 
sound reasons which necessitate it, when the 
feeling spreads among the voters in a democ- 
racy that though their vote may perhaps 
influence agricultural policy, it will not in- 


fluence the decision as to what amount a 


strontium wili be allowed in the atmosphere; 
whether American soidiers wiil be shipped to 
fight in police actions; whether atomic 
weapons will be used in wartime. The nega- 
tive emotionai and cultural consequences, 
the feeling of helplessness engendered is 
very dangerous in a democracy such as ours. 
The Constitution presupposes at all times 
@ responsible citizenry. In some instances it 
provides that the wili of the citizenry be 
responsive to the judgments of the judiciary 
as to whether cr not they have exceeded the 
bounds to which the Constitution confines 
them. Now a whole field of problems has 
been removed from the governed and those 
who under the Constitution are given the 
duty of governing. 

From such a cultural and political situa- 
tion a feeling of alienation from government 
occurs among the electorate. A citizen may 
well feel himself lost to affect decisions; he 
feels himself a pawn in the hands of others. 
In the views of some, this makes for the 
beginning of a garrison state in which our 
citizenry may grow passive, indifferent, and 
atomized. 

As I suggested, these problems are recent 
in origin and werd born quite apart from 
the normal evolution of constitutional proc- 
esses. Instead they owe their origin to an 
international power struggle where & 80- 
ciety’s interest: in survival constantly has to 
be weighed alongside its determination to 
preserve constitutional government. 

‘But, whatever the origin of our problem, 
be it a result of general history or the nature 
of authoritarian ideologies in the 20th cen~- 


’ power to make the concept of 
government outlined in the Constitution 
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apply to today’s life. Given the present size 
of government and the rise of groups which 
are to a great extent unaccountable to the 
people, the task is not an easy one. 

I do not believe that the task of restoring 
accountability and meaning to the demo- 
cratic process is beyond our strength. A 
simple beginning might be made by return- 
ing to the basic proposition that the people 
must judge. And this requires only a re- 
affirming of our belief in ourselves. By our 
actions in denying information to the elec- 
torate are we not actually denying our belief 
in democracy? Whatever the risk—are we 
not surrendering that which we most wish 
to defend? 

Accepting or reaccepting the belief that 
the people must judge, we must provide in- 
formation so that through their representa- 
tives they may again take part in the deci- 
sionmaking process. This means that we 
must completely reevaluate the pernicious 
and insidious doctrine of secrecy, and re- 
formulate the notion of classified informa- 
tion. We must completely review certain of 
our approaches to national security. We 
must know what such amorphous policy- 
making bodies as the CIA, the AEC, and the 
Defense Department are doing. We must be 
willing to undertake large-scale educational 
programs for our citizens so that when in- 
formation is made available to them, they 
will be able to make reasonable choices. 


The creativity of the American people 


. cannot be applied to solution of the great 


economic, social, and technical problems of 
our time unless they are given the facts. I 
believe the American poeple have the cour- 
age to be free. Let the people and their 
elected representatives, the Congress, judge 
more fully those problems which mean life 
or death to our civilization. Let us return 
to our Constitution the idea of account- 
ability so basic to the thought of our Found- 
ing Fathers, I firmly believe that the people 
can return to their rightful place as gov- 
ernors rather than the governed, 


Finally I believe that we can again con- 
tinue as a free democratic people despite the 
authoritarian mood which is that of the 20th 
century. 

In the drama of government in which 
states are the players, the garrison state 
waits for its chance in the wings of the 
stage, It is incumbent upon us to stop it 
from occupying that stage, from destroying 
the state of freedom which our Founding 
Fathers so carefully won for us. 





Changing the Perjury Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


CF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


_Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, sev- 
eral months ago I introduced a bill, 8S. 
1516, which would add a new section to 
the present perjury law to cover all cases 
of false swearing. The main purpose of 
the proposed legislation.is to permit pun- 
ishment in a lesser degree of perjury 
which does not satisfy the technical re- 
quirements of materiality under the pres- 
ent law. The bill is modeled after a 
statute which has been in effect in my 
own State of New York for more than 
20 years, and I believe its enactment 
would greatly improve the present state 
of the law on this subject. 
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Shortly after this legislation was in- 
troduced, an editorial appeared in the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune praising its 
purpose. I believe this editorial will be 
of interest to many Members, and I ask 
unanimous consent to insert it at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

{From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Apr. 22, 1959] 
TURNABOUT PERJURY 


Senator Kzattnc has introduced a long- 
needed Federal bill to cope with contradic- 
tions in sworn testimony such as were dram- 
atized by the Harvey Matusow case. It 
would remove the necessity (pointed up 
especially as ridiculous by that case) of Gov- 
ernment proof that one of two such contra- 
dictory statements was false; that is, of prov- 
ing which one was or is false. 

The fields in which willful contradictions 
as to material matters would lead to perjury 
prosecutions are hearings of committees of 
Congress; grand jury sessions, and court 
trials.. The endorsement of the American 
Bar Association that has been given the 
measure, according to Senator KEaTING, ap- 
plies especially to its coverage of congres- 
sional hearings. A 5-year limitation is stip- 
ulated for the punishable period of turn- 
about perjury. 

Another area of contradictions which com- 
mittees used frequently to encounter con- 
cerns the fifth amendment. It grew fairly 
common for witnesses to say on oath they 
would be incrimifiated by answering certain 
questions; and on other occasions or in other 
proceedings, to say or swear that they could 
have answered the questions in the negative, 
meaning that the plea of possible self-in- 
crimtnation was itself a sworn falsehood. 
There is nothing in the statutes to deal with 
this misuse of the amendment; and nothing 
much in court decisions so far to indicate 
coneern for its misuse in any connection. 





The Fight in 1959 for Conservation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, con- 
servationists scored at least one major 
victory over the administration during 
the Ist session of the 86th Congress. 

In the continuing fight for clean water, 
they again rejected President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal to sharply reduce, then 
end, the Federal grant program which 
has stimulated the cleanup of 19,000 
miles of streams and many more miles of 
lake and ocean shorelines. They also 
overrode administration objections and 
voted to increase the grant authorization 
from the present -$50 million a year. 

Ill advisediy, the President again was 


‘ear, President proposed to 
ee to $20 


"$n his budget message, as he had last 
Eisenhower 
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million this year from $45 million. Con- 
gress voted $45 million. 

Despite administration opposition, the 
House voted to double the authorization, 
the Senate voted to raise it to $80 mil- 
lion. In the face of the threat of a 
pocket veto, the conference was held over 
until next year. 

Last year, the Bureau of the Budget 
opposed requesting any Federal money 
for grants to help build State-approved 
municipal sewage treatment plants. 
This opposition continues as work goes 
ahead on the budget President Eisen- 
hower will submit to Congress early next 
year. 

Here is a brief summary of other bills 
of interest to conservationists: 

Enacted were bills to increase the au- 
thorization for the continuing research 
program into the effects of pesticides on 
fish and wildlife; authorize Federal re- 
search on migratory marine game 
fishes; permit interstate shipment of 
black bass fish and eggs for breeding and 
stocking purposes; extend indefinitely 
the Interior Secretary’s authority to use 
surplus grain to prevent waterfowl dep- 
redation; prohibit use of motor vehicles 
or aircraft or poisoning waterholes in 
hunting wild horses and burros. 

Passed by one body and awaiting ac- 
tion in the other were bills to authorize 
fisheries research aimed at continuous 
good fishing in reservoirs behind Fed- 
eral dams; establish a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps to combat juvenile delin- 
quency while benefiting natural re- 
sources; for the first time acquire land 
for fish and wildlife purposes as part of 
a Federal water resource development 
project. 

Committees in at least one body re- 
ported bills which would establish a na- 
tional wildlife disease research labora- 
tory; authorize fish and game programs 
and special hunting and fishing permits 
on military reservations; create a 9-mil- 
lion-acre Arctic wildlife range; estab- 
lish the Chesapeake. and Ohio Canal Na- 
tional Historical Park; settle the dispute 
over the Des Plaines public hunting and 
refuge area in Illinois. 

Committees heard measures giving the 
protection of law to areas now being ad- 
ministered as wilderness areas in na- 
tional parks, game ranges, migratory 
waterfowl refuges, primitive, wilderness, 
and wild areas; adding State wildlife de- 
partments to the public agencies eligible 
to receive donable Federal surplus prop- 
erty; establishing, in varying degrees, 
the supremacy of State water laws on 
Federal lands and over Federal pro- 
grams, 

Pending are bills to save our shore- 
lines, purchase and develop 10 principal 
seashore and Great Lakes coastal areas; 
amend the Federal Power Act to provide 
protection and consideration of fish and 
wildiife resources in the Columbia River 


- ful 
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Conservation; give formal sanction to 
the long-existing program for the train- 
ing of graduate students in wildlife 
sciences under the cooperative program 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, land- 
grant colleges, State fish and game de- 
partments, and the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. 

During the recess, the new Senate Se- 
lect Committee on National. Water Re- 
sources, studying the Nation’s present 
and future water needs, will hold 19 pub- 
lic field hearings in all parts of the 
country. The committee is to make rec- 
ommendations to the Senate by January 
31, 1961. And I hope that long before 
that date we also have received from the 
Bureau of Land Management and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service comprehensive 
long-range programs for the develop- 
ment and management of the public 
lands and resources in their custody. 
The Forest Service already has submit- 
ted its program. 





First Session Wind-Up Report From 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to repert to my constitu- 
ents, the people of Ramsey County, the 
Fourth Congressional District of Minne- 
sota. 

Many have been the descriptions of 
achievements of the ist session of the 
86th Congress. These rank from “fin- 
est” to that of “abysmal failure.” As 
usual, somewhere between the truth lies. 

Many people long tired of the vacuum 
of leadership in our Government out of 
plain frustration did a lot of wishful 
thinking that an 86th Congress with a 





- whole new platoon of freshmen Demo- 


crats elected in a popular reaction 
against the 1958 recession could soime- 
how work miracles. 

It was unrealistic to think the group 
of Democratic freshmen without influen- 
tial committee positions could overcome, 
with veteran liberal Democrats, a 
“spoiler” coalition of Republicans and 
high seniority conservative Democrats 
who wield effectively, through their one- 
third votes of the House, an effective 
veto backstop. In addition, there is the 


‘massive opposition of the Federal bu- 


reaucracy. As economic recovery took 
hold, the public pressure for new recov- 
ery programs vanished. The adminis- 
tration and the Republican Party cap- 
italized on this shifting sentiment—or 
the lack of public pressure—by tagging 
the “spender” label on a Congress that 
had not even gotten down to serious leg- 
islative work. 
The strategy, if it was meant to chop 
Sah, hecmuee thar Sonim teiline ease 
congres- 
sional leadership of both parties vied 
with each other to be fiscally responsible 
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and to pin the “spender” tag on their op- 
ponents. As a result, badly needed pro- 
grams requiring some investment in or- 
der to resume national social and eco- 
nomic progress were stopped dead. Area 
redevelopment, aid to education, the 
Youth Conservation Corps, health insur- 
ance for the elderly as part of the social 
security program, and an adequate farm 
program are very much the unfinished 
business for our Nation during the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress. 

The result of the budget mayhem was 
that Congress finally appropriated or ob- 
ligated some $78,678,600,000, or $2,580,- 
410,000 less than the President requested. 
I am sure the Republican congressional 
leadership is secretly gloating at having 
maneuvered the Democrats into using 
the meat ax on the budget and killing 
off necessary new programs for our na- 
tional growth and development. 

There is tremendous opportunity for 
eliminating wasteful expenditures in the 
budget, particularly in defense spending. 
I was shocked at the unbelievable per- 
formance of the Pentagon in almost lit- 
erally throwing away millions of dollars 
on projects of dubious value. About one- 
fourth of a billion dollars was thrown 
away in the boron, so called exotic fuel 
program when two plants were com- 
pleted and never operated because the 
Navy and the Air Force junked the whole 
idea before the machinery could start 
up. To me the criminal part of this is 
that money continued to be poured into 
the project although the upper echelon 
in the Department of Defense had al- 
ready abandoned the program. 

The same story could be repeated for 
the jet seaplane program. The Seamas- 
ter was abandoned with a loss of $400 
million to the taxpayers. Many millions 
more have been squandered through 
loose practices in defense contract 
awards and supervision. The General 
Accounting Office has forced General 
Motors, Boeing, Douglas, North Ameri- 
can and other defense contractors to re- 
turn millions of dollars in Government 
overpayments. 

To my mind it is in the area of defense 
expenditures—for which this Congress 
has approved over $39.2 billion—that I 
believe Congress can most profitably 
achieve the greatest economies. 

LABOR LAW 


There is no doubt that in the public 
mind the Griffin-Landrum law is the 


most important piece of legislation the. 


86th Congress has thus far passed. This 
law is the bitter fruit of 2% years of 
antilabor propaganda 


fostered by the 
McClellan committee hearings. 

The Griffin-Landrum bill is a blow at 
decent unionism which will now be 
harassed by yards of bureaucrat red 
tape——already $2 million has been ap- 
propriated to hire at least. 200 new Gov- 
ernment workers and to establish offices 


Seaudie te pastes Waits een 
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factors have unwittingly done their con- 
stituencies a grave disservice by giving 
industry and business in the unorganized 
South an unfair competitive advantage. 

The South is already undercutting de- 
cent northern employers with its right- 
to-work laws, with no unemployment 
compensation, with little or no work- 
men’s compensation, unfair labor stand- 
ards, lack of factory health and safety 
standards, and antiorganizing laws. 

Small businessmen who look to the 
Griffin-Landrum law for solution of their 
labor relations problems may soon find 
their hopes illusory, especially in States 
with no substantial body of labor rela- 
tions law. 

The Griffin-Landrum legislation, in 
my opinion, is bad law which will re- 
quire years of expensive court action 
before we can find out what judges think 
the language of the bill means. It will 
prove to be a full employment act for 
lawyers. 

I introduced the labor bill, H.R. 8540, 
which while it would penalize the crooks 
and racketeers who prey on the labor 
movement, would protect the interest of 
union members and the legitimate activ- 
ities of labor unions. A similar bill 
sponsored by Representative SHELLEY 
was offered as a substitute to the original 
committee bill but was defeated by a 
vote of 132-245. Subsequently the move 
to substitute the Griffin-Landrum bill 
was passed by a vote of 229-201. I, of 
course, voted against the Griffin-Lan- 
drum substitute and voted against final 
passage in the House on August 14 when 
it was adopted by a vote of 303-125. 

After a historic series of conference 
committee meetings during which some 
of the most vindictive aspects of Griffin- 
Landrum were modified, the bill was re- 
ported out and then passed by the Sen- 
ate on September 3 by a vote of 95 to 2. 
The next day, September 4, the House 
adopted the bill 352 to 52 and sent it 
to the White House where it was signed 
into law. 

OTHER HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SESSION 
5 DEFENSE 


Although the Government is led by the 
outstanding American military figure of 
our tire, it is becoming apparent that 
the country’s expectations heightened 


by the promise in 

ad agency’s' slogan “more bang 
for a buck” is doomed to disappointment. 
The sorry record of wasted millions of 
dollars, of silly and expensive inter- 
service rivalry, as confusion and the 


The Rockefeller report said: 
Unless present trends are reversed, the 
world balance of power will shift in favor of 
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I think it is almost too late. This is what 
I worry about. Some of my money for fiscal 
1958 which was appropriated by Congress 
several months ago has not yet been made 
available to me. 


Secretary of Defense McElroy said: 

By 1962 the Russians may lead the United 
States in guided missiles by as much as 3 
tol. 


These are grim facts. The Congress 
has showed itself willing to appropriate 
over $39.2 billion for the Defense De- 
partment and to give NASA nearly a 
half billion dollars to spend to facilitate 
our space program. The Congress ex- 
tended the draft to 4 years, extended the 
Renegotiation Act to allow the Govern- 
ment to recapture excess profits on de- 
fense contracts and, in general, did its 
best to overcome the administration’s 
avowed intention of lagging behind the 
Soviet Union in long-range missiles and 
thermonuclear instruments of war. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The cold war can continue for genera- 
tions, experts say. If this is so, it will 
be necessary for the United States to 
bolster the economic and military 
strength of our allies for that period. 

The mutual security measure which 
passed in the closing days of this session 
appropriated $2.1 billion in military as- 
sistance and another approximate $1 bil- 
lion in economic assistance. 

HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The whole Federal highway program 
was practically faced with financial dis- 
aster until the Congress most reluctantly 
Passed a l1-cent increase in the Federal 
gas tax and made other changes in allo- 
cation of excise taxes to insure the finan- 
cial soundness of the program, ‘The tax, 
effective from October 1, continues for 21 
months. 

RAILWAY WORKERS 

Congress approved a bill increasing 
pensions and jobless benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement and Unemployment 
Compensation Acis. This law, which I 
supported, is of extreme importance to 
the many thousands of families in our 
district which depend on railroads for 
their livelihood. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


A long overdue improvement in work 
benefits for Federal employees—the un- 
derwriting by the Government of up to 
50 percent of the cost of their health 
benefit plans—was provided by the 86th 
Congress. This plan is to go into effect 
next July 1. 

Employees hereafter will also’be given 
a day off on Fridays preceding those na- 
tional holidays which fall on Saturday. 

VETERANS 

Congress provided $100 million for di- 
rect housing loans to veterans. Congress 
passed a readjustment non-~-service-con- 
nected disability pension law and also 
provided new pensions for some widows. 

‘5 AGRICULTURE 

Congress has not yet come forth with 
an adequate program to preserve the 
family farm, backbone of the greatest 
agricultural system in the world. Dur- 
ing the last session there was passed the 
surplus farm products law and the Fed- 
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era] food stamp plan for needy families 

in a few trial areas in the country. A 

ceiling of $50,000 was placed on price 

support payments to single recipients in 

order to halt the outrageous raid on the 

Federal Treasury by the corporate farms. 
AIRPORT PROGRAM 


Sixty-three million dollars a year in 
matching Federal aid to States was ap- 
proved for airport improvements for the 
fiscal vears 1960 and 1961. This was far 
from adequate to complete necessary 
work, for example, on the airports serv- 
ing St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The long sought for amendment to the 
civil rights law was bottled up in the 
House Rules Committee by hostile south- 
erners and northern Republicans. Only 
minor progress made in the name of civil 
rights was the extension of the Civil 


Rights Commission for an additional 2° 


years, 
NATIONAL DEBT 
Congress again, at the request of the 
President, raised the debt limit to $295 
billion. When President Eisenhower 
took office in 1952 the debt was $265 bil- 
lion, or approximately $25 billion less 
than at the presént time. 
BOND RATE INTEREST 


One of the greatest behind the scenes 
struggles to take place during this ses- 
sion was over the administrations de- 
termination to increase the interest 
giveaway to bankers who already are 
enjoying the greatest profits in history. 
The Ways and Means Committee 
blocked an interest rate increase on the 
long-term debt but granted a hike on 
E and H savings bond income. 

The interest rate increase fight is a 
basic economic struggle between the in- 
dustry-banker-oriented administration 
and a substantial people-oriented group 
in Congress. Higher Federal bond in- 
terest rates are a cruel indirect tax on all 
people who pay income taxes and an 
increased cost of living te anyone who 
buys anything or even pays a utility bill. 

HOUSING 


One of the major points of contention 
between President Eisenhower and the 
Congress was housing. Three bills were 
actually passed and two were vetoed. 
The bill in its final form provides an ex- 
tension of authority for the FHA to con- 
tinue the guarantee of funds for home 
construction. 

Maximum interest on rental housing 
and management type mortages insured 
by FHA. would be raised from 4% per- 
cent to 5% percent with the interest 
ceiling on sales type cooperatives raised 
from 5 percent to 5%4 percent. The 

‘maximum insurable mortgage would be 
raised from $20,000 to $22,500 for one 
family units. 

The bill also contained authorization 
for 37,000 new units for low rental public 
housing to be built as stop gap step to- 
ward helping cities rehabilitate blighted 
areas, 

Unfertunately the provision authorize 
ing direct loans to colleges for class- 
room construction and equipment was a 
casualty of the President's disapproval.: 
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CIVIL WORKS 


The President vetoed two public works 
bills complaining of the inelusion of 67 


projects which the Bureau of the Budget | 


did not include in its 1960 Budget. Con- 
gress upset the cherished Eisenhower 
tradition of “no overridden vetoes” on 
the second bill by mustering better than 
two-thirds vote against the President. 

The bill means that $159,000 will be 
spent for the planning of a flood control 
project ia St. Paul and South St. Paul, 
where damage of approximately $72 
million was suffered in 1951 and 1952. 
Estimated final cost of this project will 
be $6.8 million. 

HAWAII 


Our 50th State was admitted to the 
Union this session. 
CONCLUSION 


I believe those who have hastened to 
disparge this Congress for not having as- 
sumed our Nation’s leadership in this 
first session will have reason to be more 
charitable at the end of the 86th Con- 
gress. 

Much of the first session’s confusion 
and turmoil engendered by the 1957-58 
recession and the windup of the McClel- 
lan committee antilabor hysteria will 
have disappeared and the long overdue 
task of promoting the general welfare 
of our country will be earnestly attended 
to by Congress which is anxious to get 
down to the task of building. 

Some of the urgent legislative issues 
which I believe will be considered and 
upon which I am confident action wil! be 
taken are: 

First. Legislation to relieve chronically 
depressed areas. 

Second, Strengthening the civil rights 
law. 

Third. Providing for aid to education. 

Fourth. Plugging tax loopholes, in- 
cluding amendments on (a) 27% percent 
depletion allowances, (b) 4 percent divi- 
dend -credit, (c) tax withholding at 
source on,interest and dividend income, 
(d) examination of capital gains, (e) 
examination of nonlegitimate business 
expense deductions, (f) investigation of 
undesirable effects of new depreciation 
provisions. ” 

Fifth. More realistic minimum wage 
and broadened coverage. 

Sixth. Adequate unemployment com- 
pensation legislation. 

Seventh. Adequate farm legislation. 

Eighth. Implementation of laws to 
promote the growth of small businesses. 

Ninth. Health insurance for the elder- 
ly as part of the social security program. 

Tenth. Post-Korean GI benefit bill. 

Eleventh. Measures to promote the 
economic development of backward for- 
eign areas and to provide immediately 
urgently needed medical assistance and 
food to the poor and starving people of 
these lands. 

Twelfth. A water pollution law to save 
our water resources. 

There are other important issues, but 
I think these must have urgent priority 
in the consideration of Congress in the 
next session. : 
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During the recess I will make every 
endeavor to see and talk with as many 
of you asis humanly possible. My meet- 
ings with you always prove to be stimu- 
lating and valuable. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


MraSMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, as 
the ist session of the 86th Congress 
comes to an end, I would like to review, 
for the benefit of my constituents, 
friends, and neighbors, some of its 
record. : 

It has been a long and hardworking 
session. It has been a session which en- 
countered the problems that are bound 
to arise when a government is divided 
with one party in control of the executive 
department and the other party in con- 
trol of Congress. 

But the length and the work and the 
difficulties are only incidental to what 
actually resulted. Though in some in- 
stances Congress has not stood suffi- 
ciently firm in meeting the Presidential 
veto or for good and needed legislation, 
nevertheless this has been, in my opin- 
ion, a fairly productive session ih terms 
of national needs. In some respects, this 
Congress has also refused to pass some 
legisiation which would have been-detri- 
mental to the national interest. While 
it takes a two-thirds: majority to pass 
legislation over a veto, a simple majority 
can refuse to pass bad legislation. 

Congress was faced with the problem 
of meeting the. Soviet menace, of placat- 
ing the administration in its request for 
the highest budget im peacetime; of 
grappling with an $8 billion interest on 
the national debt, of increasing the 
limit on the national debt, and of 
passing a Mutual. Security Act. Do- 
mestie issues became secondary and/or 
dependent upon the cost of meeting the 
Soviet menace, balancing the budget 
and controlling inflation. 

The entire policy of the Eisenhower 
administration was in a state of fluc- 
tuation. A cooperative state of mind 
and action on the part of Congress was 
tried to the point of frustration. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower requerted legislation 
and then vetoed bills because they were 
too much or too little or not in exactly 
the wording he as a matter of hindsight 
said he would have preferred. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM LEGISLATION 


The most controversial and heated 
piece of legislation to reach the floor of 
the House was the labor-management 
reform bill. Pressure was brought to 
bear upon the whole Congress, and was 
accentuated through mass media by the 
President, the Senate Rackets Commit- 
tee, and prolabor dnd antilabor forces. 
On both sides, misinformation was the 
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was besieged by carloads of mail and 
the Capitol was crowded with hundreds 
of lobbyists and pressure groups. Labor- 
management reform was supported al- 
most unanimously by Congress, but how 
to effect remedial legislation that would 
clear corrupt elements out of unions 
without imposing punitive measures on 
clean unions and impairing the collec- 
tive bargaining process, caused much 
heated disputation on the bills. 

The Senate passed the Kennedy-Ervin 
labor-management reform bill on Au- 
gust 25, 1959, by a vote of 90 to 1. When 
the legislation reached the floor of the 
House, the committee bill was side- 
tracked, and the Landrum-Griffin bill 
was substituted. 

The bill that was finally agreed upon 
by the House and the Senate and which 
became law was 95 percent like the side- 
tracked House bill known as the Elliott 
bill. It provides for a secret ballot in 
union elections, financial reports to 
union members, and some restrictions on 
organizing activities. It also adopted 
the Landrum bill provision which denies 
the protection and services of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to em- 
ployees and employers of businesses 
which purchase less than $500,000 from 
outside the State. Most Iowa businesses 
are in this category. I vigorously op- 
posed this section of the bill because I 
don’t believe small businesses and em- 
Ployees of small businesses should be 
discriminated against. 

HOUSING LEGISLATION’ 


The last week of Congress was high- 
lighted by the drive for adjournment. 
Congress, for the third time this session, 
passed an omnibus housing bill. The 
President vetoed the first two. After 
the Congress refused to be a rubber 
stamp, a third bill was requested which 
was almost the same as the first two, and 
many Federal housing projects, includ- 
ing the Des Moines urban renewal would 
have been eliminated or drastically cur- 
tailed for lack of funds had the President 
not finally agreed to accept such a bill. 

Representative government is based on 
the art of compromise, and I feel Con- 
gress performed its obligation by recon- 
ciling its original request to some extent 
in this field to gain the approval of the 
administration. In turn, it is my belief 
that the President failed to meet the 


thermonuclear power to destroy 
United States within half a day. 
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‘order of the day. As a result, Congress 


The Gaither report, which was kept 
secret longer than it should have been, 
said in part: 

The United States is moving in a frighten- 
ing course to the status of a second-class 
power. 


‘The Rockefeller report said: 

Unless present trends are reversed, the 
world balance of power will shift in favor 
of the Soviet bloc. If that should happen 
we are not likely to be given another chance 
to remedy our failings. 


Adm. Hyman G. Rickover stated: 

I think it is almost too late. This is what 
I worry about. Some of my money for fiscal 
1958 which was appropriated by Congress 
several months ago has not yet been made 
available to me. 


Secretary of Defense McElroy said: 

By 1962 the Russians may lead the United 
States in guided missiles by as much as 
3 tol. 


Gen. Thomas Power, Air Force Strate- 
gic Commander, said: 

I think you are just risking the whole 
country. That is how important I feel it is. 
The force which is now programed is not 
adequate because it is not coming fast 
enough, 

Faced with these grim facts, the Con- 
gress approved a measure to create a new 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration with nearly $500 million to 
spend; extended the draft authorization 
by 4 years; extended the Renegotiation 
Act under which the Government re- 
covers excessive profits on defense con- 
tracts, and in general did its best to over- 
come the administration’s avowed inten- 
tion of lagging behind the Soviet Union 
in long-range missiles and other thermo- 
nuclear instruments of war. 

Civiz. WORKS 


The President vetoed the two bills 
that contained the Red Rock and Say- 
lorville Dam projects. I worked hard to 


more water in dry weather and less in 
time of floods and, also, more recreation 
areas. The Red Rock Dam bill will 
bring $71 million into.this area by the 
time of completion, and the Army Engi- 
neers estimate it will return more than 
$1.50 of benefits for each $1 of cash cost 
over and above the value for recreational 


I realize some people do not agree with 


avoid controversy. That may be good 
politics, but I think we have better Goy- 
ernment when the Congressman takes a 
stand for or I aggressively sup- 

Rock bill 
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and will accept the blame by those who 
oppose it, 
TAXES 

Congress extended for 1 year the 
Korean war corporation taxes and cer- 
tain excise taxes. The transportation 
and local telephone taxes were reduced, 

New levies were imposed on life insur- 
ance companies which will return the 
Government another estimated $215 
million annually. 

HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


It looked for a while as if the Federal 
highway program would be faced with a 
financial roadblock. As a fina! resort, 
Congress yielded to part of the demand 
of the President and increased the Fed- 
eral gas tax from 3 to 4 cents. This 
tax becomes effective October 1, 1959, 
and continues for 21 months. 

This bill did not provide the full 
amount of money needed by States to 
continue their program and also ab- 
sorbed more of their traditional source 
of revenue, the gasoline tax. Highway 
usérs are now paying $1.6 billion more 
than is used for roads. I believe this 
bill is due for some revision and im- 
provement in the next session. 

RAILROAD WORKERS 


The Congress approved a measure in- 
creasing pension and jobless benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement and Un- 
employment Acts. The Government 
does not pay these benefits. 

VETERANS 


Congress provided $100 million for di- 
rect housing loans to veterans. Read- 
justed non-service-connected disability 
pensions and provided new pensions for 
widows. 

AGRICULTURE 

Congress extended the surplus farm 
products law. Introduced a Federal 
food stamp plan for needy families in a 
few trial areas of the country. I regret 
that Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
indicated that he will not put the plan 
into effect despite the action of Congress, 

The wheat bill, designed to reduce pro- 
duction and cost to the Government 
without reducing farm income, was 
vetoed. A tobacco bill was also vetoed. 
In spite of the fact that the Benson corn 
law put into effect this year is proving 
very costly to both the taxpayers and 
farmers, Benson said he would recom- 
mend a veto for any corn bill that re- 
duced production without reducing 
prices and so there is now a sort of stale- 
mate with Congress refusing to further 
lower prices and increase production and 
Government costs. 

I think this is a very serious problem 
and I introduced a bill, H.R. 7710, which 
I believe would help considerably. I 
testified for this bill and am going to 
continue to do all I can to help solve this 
problem. 

POSTAL AND BOND INTEREST RATES 

The ist session of the 86th Congress 
refused to increase postage rates and in- 
terest rates on tlie long-term Govern- 
ment bonds held by the big banks. The 
administration wants to increase the 
maximum interest on these bonds above 
4¥% percent. Authority was given to in- 
crease the interest rates on the E and H 
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series savings bonds that are held by 
individuals. 


AIRPORT PROGRAM 


A $63 million matching Federal aid to 
States was approved this session for air- 
port improvements for the fiscal years 
of 1960 and 1961. The Des Moines Air- 
port is being improved under this pro- 
gram, 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The President requested an extension 
of the economic and military assistance 
programs to other countries. I believe 
in supporting the President on interna- 
tional affairs unless I am fully con- 
vinced the national interest demands a 
contrary action. In the field of foreign 
policy, we must depend greatly upon any 
President and without regard to politics 
because he is the Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces and has access to all 
of the secret information necessary to 
make decisions. I consider these mat- 
ters completely above party politics. 

THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Congress, at the request of President 
Eisenhower, raised the legal limit of the 
national debt to $295 billion. ‘The na- 
tional debt in 1952, when President 
Eisenhower assumed office, was $265 
billion, or roughly $30 billion less than 
the present amount. 
With increases in interest rates, this is 
becoming a serious matter. Congress 
reduced the President’s spending requests 
by a net of $1.9 billion. The two sessions 
of the 85th Congress had reduced his 
spending requests by $5 billion. Con- 
gress spent a lot of time finding ways 
to cut the spending requests without 
sacrificing programs necessary to the 
strengthening of our economy. $259 
million was added to the budget for can- 
cer research and health programs, but 
other nonessential spending requests 
were reduced enough so that the net re- 
duction was $1.8 billion. Some would 
have us believe that such a reduction 
- would stop inflation, but I notice the cost 
,of living has continued to rise. The fact 
is that some basic industries, like steel, 
are able to set inflationary prices which 
‘increase their profits by 600 percent in 
1 year and these infiationary pressures 
more than offset the savings made by 
Congress. 

A joint committee of Congress is now 
working on an economic study which I 
hope will help point the way to some 
needed legislation. 

NEAL SMITH RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL FORESTS 
AND MINERALS 

One reorganization plan by the admin- 
istration would have permitted the sale 
and transfer of Governmént minerals in 
forest lands without notice to the public 
or approval by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. An employee of the Agriculture 
Department would have been authorized 
to make such transfers. Under the law, 
such administrative plans go into effect 
unless Congress acts within 60 days. I 
introduced House Resolution 295 to stop 
this authority and protect us against 
what I considered an invitation to an- 
other Teapot Dome scandal. My reso- 
lution passed July 7 by more than a 
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two-thirds vote. It seems to me that we 
must protect our Government property 
and evidently the overwhelming major- 
ity in Congress agree. 

HAWAII! STATEHOOD 

A 50th State was born this session of 
Congress with the admission of Hawaii. 
The borders of the United States now 
extend northward to within a few miles 
of Soviet Siberia and into the strategic 
Pacific. 

There was other legislation passed 
which was very important to those af- 
fected but space will not permit discuss- 
ing each of the 385 bills which became 
public law. There are also some laws 
upon which I believe the Congress should 
enact but did not, and this means that 
there is a great deal of work to be done 
next year. 

The ist session of the 86th Congress 
came to an end at 6: 21 a.m. Tuesday, 
September 15, after working all through 
the night giving final approval to the 
mutual security bill and extending the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission for 2 
years. A broad civil rights bill was 
blocked by a coalition but is scheduled 
for early action in the second session. 
The ist session of the 86th Congress was 
in continuous session longer than any 
other session of Congress since 1951. 

I appreciate the opportunity to repre- 
sent the 5th District of Iowa at the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress and hope the 
next session will enact more legislation 
that is good for our area. 





Reins of Riches Match Means of 
Destruction 
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HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ConcrREssIoNnaL 
Recorp an article published in the 
Washington Post on August 16, 1959, 
over the byline of Gerard Piel, publisher 
of the Scientific American. The article 
is condensed from a speech which Mr. 
Piel made at St. Johns College in Ann- 
apolis last April. 

The article is a very significant one, I 
believe, in the light of the recent pro- 
posals which have as their objective the 
reduction of armaments. Not only do I 
feel strongly that we should use the 
power of the atom for peaceful purposes, 
but I also believe that we should realize 
that a nuclear war might well end civili- 
zation on this globe. 

Mr. Piel is a magna cum laude gradu- 
ate of Harvard, a’ former editor of Life 
magazine, and presently is the publisher 
of the Scientific American. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 
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Reins OF RICHES MaTCH MEANS oF 
DESTRUCTION 


(By Gerard Piel) 


In the darkest hours of human despair, 
life could never have seemed so transient as 
it appears to the present generation. Man 
has survived the cruel trials of natural selec- 
tion only to face at last the direst of all 
threats to his existence: himself. 

In an arms race that consumes the treasure 
and genius of civilization, one side—the one 
we tremble to call our own—has accumulated 
sufficient destructive capacity to annihilate 
the other 25 times over. And that other 
side, by this time, has equipped itself with 
10 times the power to destroy us. 

Between us, we are in a position to ex- 
terminate the entire species seven times 
over. Neurosis, senility, stupidity, accident— 
any of these at any moment may push the 
button on Apocalypse. 


WONDER AND IRONY 


While time permits, we may stand in 
wonder at what man has wrought. He has 
taken in his mortal hands the source of 
energy that lights the universe through all 
eternity—or at least for 10 billion years past 
and 50 billion years to come, in the finite 
terms in which we measure infinity today. 
He can ignite stars on earth hotter than any 
that shine in the firmament. 

In the dread rehearsal of our last hour, 
more than 300 such stars have already 
winked their blinding light under the roof 
of our increasingly polluted atmosphere. 

It is ironic, though it is inevitable, that 
the threat now laid to human existence 
should be leveled by those same nations in 
which human life has for the first time ex- 
perienced abundance. 


HOW ELSE DECIDE? 


Why is it that the most fortunate people 
on earth should be on the verge of treason to 
the entire human race? 

There are unquestionably many reasons, 
to be traced at last to the forgotten bloody 
age, before the beginning of history, when 
Homo sapiens exterminated the less gifted 
species of the human genus. The habits 
learned then still take over on occasion in 
the behavior of individual men. 

In the behavior of States the resort to force 
and violence is sanctioned by all but one or 
two churches and by the most eminent moral 
Philosophers. How else could States decide 
which is to have enough when there is not 
enough to go around? 

But in the very age in which we live 
there has come an essential change in the 
condition of human existence. The revolu- 
tion in man’s labor that has come with the 
present amplification of our capacity for 
mass murder makes it possible for all men at 
last to enter into the human estate. 

But this declaration does not come es- 
corted by a thunderclap, Its truth is not 
widely credited. The possibilities of human 
fulfillment to which it points are not gen- 
erally comprehended even by those citizens 
and statesmen whose own style of existence 
furnishes the most compelling evidence in 
its support. The revolutionists try to for- 
get the revolution. 

We embrace the good fortune that is ours 
and claim it as our birthright. In fear, we 
suppress the memory of the recent past and, 
in a world of increasing impermanence, per- 
suade ourselves that our estate is perpetual. 


THE LAST 15 SECONDS 


To such a state of mfnd it may be salu- 
tary to recall that the entire biography of 
man is but a recent event:in the history of 
the earth. We surmise that our genus origi- 
nated in a recognizable approximation of its 
modern form not more than 1 million years 
ago. In the 5 billion years that the earth has 
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revolved around the sun, those million years 
are the last 15 seconds of a day. 

The first evidence of our species is dated 
on the order of 100,000 years ago, within the 
last 2 seconds of the earth’s first day. In the 
flaked stone and sharpened bone we see that 
evolution has already assumed a new di- 
mension. 

The history of civilization, of the settled 
urban community, goes back no more than 
10,000 years, less than two,tenths of a sec- 
ond ago. By that time the food-gatherers 
had brought all of the food crops and all 
of the domestic animals we know today un- 
der cultivation and husbandry. They had 
learned also another use for fire. 

By confining it in a furnace they could 
Taise the temperature from the 400 or 600 
degrees of the open campfire to 1,000 de- 
grees. Such temperature drives out the 
water of crystallization in pottery and bricks 
and made it possible to store the harvests 
and build cities. 

INVENTION OF SLAVERY 

Now, at last, want and the daily struggle 
for enough food to survive were lifted for a 
few members of the species. The new tech- 
nology of agriculture required the labor of 
only four families on the soil to produce 
enough food to support themselves and one 
more family. 

The allocation of this surplus was secured 
by a social invention: the institution of 
slavery. In the ruins of the earliest cities 
we see the image of societies that built 
fem: At first temples, later palaces, sur- 
rounded by fortifications and the hovels 
of the slaves. 

Since it was now possible for the labor of 
four families to support a fifth in occupa- 
tions other than agriculture, the range of 
technology broadened. The furnaces be- 
came hot enough to smelt copper and iron. 
The wheel and the sail appeared. The pul- 
ley and the level, the pump and the bel- 
lows and other mechanical contrivances 
came into use. The way was opened to 
high civilization and the beginning of re- 
corded 

In the record we discover three major cen- 
ters: The Mediterranean, India, and China. 


Civilization, however, was a success. The 


. But the population of the 
agrarian civilizations pressed everywhere, at 
all times, on the margin of subsistence. 

As the land under cultivation expanded, 


‘so did the population; when harvests 


failed—or when the land failed: under un- 
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If we wonder what life was like for ordi- 

nary people in those high and far-off times, 
we need not dig into archeology or scratch 
for illumination in the history books that 
have so largely ignored them. 
“. We can see their technological contem- 
poraries struggling for the same sort of life 
in the world today. They constitute, in 
fact, nearly two-thirds of the human race. 
Principally in the Southern Hemisphere, 
they are the peoples of what we have come 
to call the underdeveloped regions of the 
world. 

There, four out of five families are still 
bound to scratching their subsistence from 
the earth. Their life expectancy, until very 
recently, was between 30 and 40 years.. Their 
nutrition ranges from 1,300 to 2,000 calories 
per day, at least 500 calories below the mini- 
mum required to sustain the vigor of life. 

Contrast their condition with that of the 
inhabitants of Western civilization. In our 
own country, the labor of one family in six on 
the farm yields a harvest equivalent to an 
average of more than 10,000 calories per 
capita for the entire population. 

From this cornucopia we consume an aver- 
age of a little more than 3,000 calories each. 
Life exp@ctancy is moving from 60 to 70 
years. Famine and pestilence are echoes of 
Sunday School Bible lessons.. The primary 
source of energy is the combustion of fuei. 

So far as our citizens are concerned and 
for the overwhelming proportion of Euro- 
peans west of the Urals, material want has 
been effectively abolished. From 150 million 
in 1770, the white population has increased 
sixfold to nearly 900 million. 

In the same period the colored people of 
the world have only doubled their numbers, 
the largest increase coming in the last 50 
years. 

Beginning in the 18th century, science 
gained In ascendance as a major enterprise 
of our civilization. Newton’s physics was ex- 
tended to every branch of inquiry into na~- 
ture and everywhere extirpated the fallacies, 
myths, and nonsense that had been cherished 
from earlier years. 

the past century, the movement has 
gathered constantly increasing acceleration. 
It was a century and a half, for example, from 
the discovery of the force of gravity to the 
discovery of electromagnetic forces; less 
than a century thereafter, to the discovery 
of the force that binds the atomic nucleus, 
and now less than a generation to the meas- 
urement of the weak forces that attend the 
et decay of the ultimate particles of 
matter 

Most recently, the search for unity in na- 
ture has uncovered the subterranean, look- 
ing-glass world of antimatter. Nature appar- 
ently guarantees that there shall be no end 
of our inquiry. Each successful generaliza- 
tion uncovers new gaps in our experience and 
asks new questions. 

Now invention has entered a new phase. 
It exploits understanding already estab- 
lished, it responds not merely to necessity 
but to opportunity presented by new knowl- 
edge. So long as the enterprise of science is 
nurtured by society, technology will move 
forward with it. 

Does our appetite for metals at last ex- 
haust the abundant ore beds of the world? 

to Harrison Brown and his asso- 


“ciates at the California Institute of Tech- 


nology, we may turn to the granite of the 
continental masses and extract not only the 
full spectrum of mineral wealth but the fis- 
sionable elements that eae on the 
energy to power this “Age of Gra te 

Or we may turn to the oceans, with their 
limitless supply of hydrogen for energy, plus 
all of the minerals leached out of the conti- 
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The outcome of the revolution in man’s 
labor thus brings the elimination of want 
within the reach not only of the living gen- 
eration of men, but of all the generations we 
can foresee. 

Those latter-day Malthusians who panic at 
the world’s immediate prospective popula- . 
tion growth may leave it to later generations 
to decide how numerous they want to be, 
Want is no longer a challenge to technology, 
but to economics and politics, It is a social 
problem. 

Not the least of the social problems posed 
by technology is the question: How can 
human dignity and freedom be maintained 
in a world organized to sustain the logistics 
of abundance? The management of the 
high technology of the future might find it 
in its power and convenience to tamper with 
the genetic constitution of the species or 
with the psychological process of individual 
human minds, 

But such questions beset us already in a 
society that is willing to contemplate suicide 
and listens every noontime to the wail of 
sirens. Is this the only face that we can 
turn to the world’s dispossessed, to the 1,500 
Million beyond the pale of Western civili- 
cation? 

‘Shey have heard the news of the revolu- 
tion in man’s labor. They are impressed 
by the example of our own Nation, more 
than that of any other. Thanks principally 
to death control, they are living longer and 
feeling well enough to do something about 
their plight. 

The political turmoil of the no longer 
colonial peoples provides the principal dy- 
namics of this era of international political 
conflict. It is the power vacuum created 
by the breakdown of the old order in those 
regions that sucks the two great power sys- 
tems to the edge of catastrophe. 

In an acutely tender way, the wishes of 
these aroused people should be on our con- 
science. They are still extracting the ir- 
replaceable resources of their lands to feed 
our voracious appetite for raw materials. 

We cannot stop at the churlish counsel 
that the colonials should reduce their num- 
bers. Their population is rising because the 
modicum of sanitation introduced tc pro- 
tect the white colonials in their midst has 
reduced their rate of mortality as well. 

Their numbers are increasing, according 
to United Nations sfudies, at a rate that ex- 
ceeds 1 percent per year. Since the end of 
the second world war, their material condi- 
tion has been in corresponding decline; their 
calorie intake has actually fallen. 

To offset the claim of population growth 
and reverse the decline in their condition, 
they must increase their production at a 
rate greater than their population growth. 
The larger the differential, the faster will 
their lot improve. Such an objective is not 
only technologically but politically and eco~ 
nomically feasible. 

Our own industrial growth has averagecl 
5 percent over long periods; it has even 
reached 8 percent under intense pressure. 
The growth of our agricultural output has 
correspondingly proceeded at the rate of 2 
percent in normal times. 

The success of both kinds of political and 
social management is proving increasingly 
attractive to. the emergent economies of 
India, southeast Asia, Indonesia, South 
America and Africa. In their eyes, it is the 
results that count. 

The task of industrialization involves some 
simple ‘equations -from classical economics. 
It is well known that the creation of capital 
requires savings. Savings means that the 
satisfaction of current want must be set aside 
to provide for future satisfactions. But when 
there is not enough to meet current wants to 
begin with—which is the case in a Malthu- 

sian economic me must starve 
to rogabeeem capital. Compulsion is usually 
necessary to persuade people to starve. 
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In the present mood of the colonial peo- 
pies, however, they are ready to starve if it 
will do any good. And there are plenty of 
indigenous leaders ready to furnish the com- 
pulsion. 

If we had conviction in our political and 
economic institutions and traditions—and 4 
better understanding of their place in his- 
tory—we would not willingly see these peo- 
ples submit themselves to compulsion. Out 
of the surplus capacity that troubles our 
market place we could meet a substantial 
portion of their need for capital equipment. 
Thanks to the labors of the international 
civil service of the United Nations and its 
accessory technical organizations, we have a 
pretty good idea of what it would cost. 

Something on the order of $500 billion 
over the next 50 years would secure an aver- 
age per annum gain of 2 percent in indus- 
trial production and a corresponding increase 
in agricultural output in the areas con- 
cerned. This global figure comes out of 
reasonably detailed local studies; many of 
the projects are ready for preliminary cost 
accounting, 

Not all of the $500 billion would have to be 
supplied from outside. At about the half- 
way point, the new industrial centers would 
begin to generate some additional capacity 
of their own. 

The bed rock investments, however, are 
not particularly attractive to the world’s 
capital market. These involve such elemen- 
tary public utilities as communications sys- 
tems, including highways.as well as rail- 
roads, and dams for flood control and irriga- 
tion. Investment in such projects would 
call for the kind of funds we now write off 
on armaments. 

On the whole, we would have to take a 
long-range View in looking for return on our 
investment. It would come eventually, how- 
ever as these economies cross the first hump 
toward the solution of their food problem. 

But the demand for huge volumes of en- 
ergy, heavy equipment, and big investment 
would not come at the outset. First there 
comes lead time for planning, and then engi- 
neering. Many of the early gains in these 
areas would be achieved, anyway, with very 
little expenditure on capital goods. The first 
requirement is for brains and knowledge. 

Somewhere in our material and intellec- 
tual resources we can cetrainly find the ca- 
pacity to make a We would soon 
have additional wealth and brains avail- 
able for the task as a result of the attenua- 
tion of the arms race on which our prosperity 
now rests so heavily and insecurely. 

Whether our present distribution of values 
permits us to think we can afford action on 
these lines or not, political and economic 
necessity will soon supply crude compulsion. 

As the principal revolutionists in the revo- 
Tution of man's labor, our people more than 
any other have created the conditions that 
now confront mankind with the choice be- 
tween extinction and the achievement of 
its yearning to fulfill its humanity. Surely 
it will not exceed our capacity for social 
invention to assume the role that ought to be 


ours in the making of that choice, 





Eric Sevareid: The Great Art of Leader- 
ship Is a Necessity for the Ideal Candi- 
date in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or : 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include in the Conargs- 
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SIONAL Recorp some excerpts from an 
article in a recent issue of Esquire mag- 
azine in which Mr. Eric Sevareid, the 
brilliant and dedicated news analyst, de- 
scribes in moving words the importance 
of Presidential leadership to the future 
of our country. 
The excerpt follows: 
Excerpts From “THE IDEAL CANDIDATE FOR 
1960,” sr Mr Eric SevAREID 


Woodrow Wilson once said that the pur- 
pose of liberal education is to enable one to 
know a good man when he sees him. Uni- 
versal free education has worked well enough 
so that Americans never elect or even nom- 
inate a truly bad: man. In spite of the 
adulation of many, Senator McCarthy 
would never have come within miles of a 
presidential nomination. But whether we 
are educated enough to know the better man 
is a different question. Choices can be very 
hard to make, 

The only rule of thumb I have been able 
to come to for myself is the “rule of the men 
and the boys.” My observation about politics 
in many countries is that its practitioners 
fall into these two groups. The boys in 
politics are those individuals who want posi- 
tion in order, to be something; the men are 
those who want position in order to do some- 
thing. 

And it is my own personal conviction that 
the United States has now arrived’at a point 
in the world story when it is utterly impera- 
tive that we elect one of the men. [f beiieve 
this so deeply that I would now much rather 
take the risk of choosing a man who often 
acts wrongly than a boy who will not act at 
all. Most mistaken actions can be corrected; 
for action begets counteraction and, in any 
case, the people can only “know what they 
want” when alternatives are not only pre- 
sented to them but tried. We do not need a 
presiding officer; we do terribly need a con- 
stitutional leader. Our worst danger at this 
stage is not that of making mistakes, it is 
of continuing a political state of blandness, 
continuing to dull the sharp edges of issues, 
not by the practical compromise which must 
often happen, but by compromise as an arti- 
cle of faith. Leadership does not consist of 
endlessly trying to conciliate “the other 
fellow,” of feeling all possible pulses before 
making the first timid steps in any direction. 
Only by boldly taking the steps and accept- 
ing the consequences are effective policy or 
the people’s deepest desires discovered. 

History will not wait for us; it threatens to 
bypass us even now. It is rushing on. We 
are caught in the tides nof only of a scien- 
tific revolution but of political and social 
revolutions which we ourselves, not the Com- 
munists, inspired in this world generations 
ago. Even semiprimitive societies in dark- 
est Africa have caught the tides, are taking 
us at our word—not our present words, 
uttered hour by dreary hour over the Voice 
of America, but our old words, the words of 
Jefferson and Thomas Paine. Millions of 
people are seeing visions, the same visions 
we saw so long ago that now we seem to re- 
gard them as nightmares. 

William Faulkner asks, “What happened to 
the American dream?” He answers, in part, 
“We dozed, and it abandoned us. And in 
that vacuum now there sound no longer the 
strong loud voices not merely unafraid but 
not even aware that fear existed, s 
in mutual unification of one mutual hope 
and will. Because now what we hear is a ca- 
cophony of terror and conciliation and com- 
promise babbling only the mouth-sounds, 
the loud and empty words which we have 
emasculated of all meaning whatever— free- 
dom, democracy, patriotism—with which, 
awakened at last, we try in desperation to 
hide from ourselves that loss.” 

Truly there is a quiet desperation among 
those Americans sensitively aware of what 
is happening in the world today and of 
what is not happening in America. A great 
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nation cannot stand still; it either moves 
forward or it moves backward. It is my be- 
lief that we are losing touch with the world, 
indeed with ourselves. Not only do we not 
know what we want any more; we do not 
know what we are. Like old women touch- 
ing their beads;we endlessly count and re- 
count our “blessings” in the form of our 
“gross national product,” our “per capita in- 
come,” and our production units, whether 
babies or block-long automobiles; and we 
eall io the gods of “economy,” “prudence,” 
and “the middle way,” trying to believe that 
this shall save us, knowing in our hearts that 
it will not. 

We have no national gods in America. 
Even the one we name on our coins was not 
there until it was stamped on by an 
Episcopalian Secretary of the Treasury during 
the Civil War. We have never had a Fuehrer 
and want none; we have no king, no Delphic 
oracle, no Platonic academy of the all-wise. 
We have only the President of the United 
States. We cannot be led by our political 
institutions, admirably organized as they 
are. Government, as Wilson wrote 4 years 
before his election, “is not a machine but a 
living thing. It falls, not under the [New- 
tonian] theory of the universe, but under 
the theory of organic life. It is accountable 
to Darwin, not to Newton.” 

The Presidency is the only truly national 
office we have. And, as Wilson said, if the 
President “rightly interpret the national 
thought and boldly insist’ upon it, he is ir- 
resistible; and the country never feels the 
zest of action so much as when its President 
is of such insight and caliber. Its instinct is 
for unified action, and it craves a single 
leader. It is for this reason that it will often 
prefer to choose a man rather than a party. 
A President whom it trusts cannot only lead 
it, but form it to his own views.” 

This is what the American people now 
deeply want, and need—to be formed to the 
views, the faith, the working vision of a 
great man, who is great because he under- 
stands the present and anticipates the fu- 
ture, because he is one with the people, yet 
above them, because he has the capacity 
to call up their best instincts, not merely 
to comfort their expediencies, and because he 
can stand to the world in their image and 
as the living symbol of the America they 
once knew in their schoolbooks and felt 
in their hearts and have not yet entirely 
abandoned, 

This must come back to us, this leader- 
ship, or the marvelous story of the Amer- 
ican spirit in the world may soon unwind 
to a tattered and meaningless end. It is 
impossible for me to understand how any- 
one saturated in the history of this land 
cannot feel this need, And it is strange but 
true that human nature never changes: we 
have acted as if opinion polls and commit- 
tees and the mechanics of organization 
could find the way for us, and yet, again and 
again, we are thrown back to the simple, 
ancient truth that only a man—one 
can lead us, 


Leadership of a great and vigorous people 
is not a process of calculation or organiza- 
tion. Government is not a business. The 
true function of the Chief Executive has 
little to do with administration. these 
things were not so we would elect business- 
men as Presidents and we have never done 
that. On the level of the presidency there 
is no such thing as political science. Lead- 
ership is an art, not a science or a business, 
and what our people need and instinctively 
want is an artist. They have need, now, 
of a very great artist; for the immense can- 
vas of our national life, our mirror to our- 
selves and our world, is frayed and obscured 
with a thousand tiny cracks. The Amer- 


ican portrait is growing-dim, and only the . 
hand 


boldest strokes from the boldest will 
Ene Has original: tn te ng See 
colors, 
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86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, as this 
1st session of the 86th Congress ends, the 
appraisals of our work over the past 912 
months are coming from every side. 

We have heard praise; we have heard 
criticism. Both have been tempered to 
a great extent by the political affiliation 
of the person making the statements, or 
by the action taken—or not taken—on a 
particular piece of legislation or pro- 
gram. 


Objectively, we can say that this has 
been a long and hardworking “ession. 
We have encountered problems that are 
peculiar to government when the execu- 
tive branch is controlled by, one party 
and the legislative branch by another. 
Of course, not everything has been done. 
In our growing and complex society, in 
the maze of governmental organization 
and actions, new problems and proposals 
are constantly pressing upon the Con- 
gress even before the old ones are dealt 
with in the lengthy legislative process. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I want to review 
some of the major achievements of the 
session, 





DIVIDED GOVERNMENT 


For the fifth straight year, the Con- 
gress has been Democratic-controlled 
while the administration has been Re- 
publican. This has created difficulties in 
reaching agreement on much legislation. 
However, again this year, as in the 84th 


‘and 85th Congresses, the Congress has 


made a sustained effort to do more than 
its share in making this divided Govern- 
ment function efficiently. 

We have endeavored to cooperate with 
the administration; we have sought to 
pass legislation rather than create issues; 
and we have devoted months of work to 
controversial bills in the effort te meet 
the national needs. 

Unfortunately, in many instances, the 
administration has refused to give its 
half of the cooperation needed to pro- 
duce the desired results. The President’s 
veto has nullified congressional work, 
and the threat of a veto has prevented 
action on other pending bills. 

BUDGET APPROPRIATIONS 


Again in this session, as in the previ-. 
ous four sessions of Congress, a reduction 
has been effected in the record-breaking 
budget proposals of the administration. 
Despite misleading statements to the 
contrary, Congress has been constantly 
concerned with the need for economy in 
Government. The facts clearly illustrate 
that substantial savings were made on 
various appropriation bills. 

In approving 17 regular and supple- 
mentary appropriation bills, $1,881,410,+ 
093 was cut from the budget estimates 
submitted by the administration. Actu- 
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ally appropriated was a total of $72,977,- 
598,352; the bulk of this is for fiscal year 
1960 but a nominal amount was included 
for the old fiscal year, 1959. Certain 
permanent appropriations that become 
available automatically under previous 
law, such as the interest payments on the 
public debt, are not included in this total. 
Also, new obligational authority for Gov- 
ernment spending outside the appropri- 
ations process has not been included. 
These, of course, will have considerable 
effect on total Government spending for 
fiscal year 1960. 

The appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ments of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and Labor, was the only one of the 
17 bills increased over budget requests. 
Much of this increase will be utilized in 
the vital research programs of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, which seek to 
find the causes and cures of crippling and 
killing diseases 


The largest of the appropriation bills 
was again that of the Department of De- 
fense. Adequate funds were provided 
for the activities of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force—over $39.2 billion. Congress 
cut almost $20 million from the budget 
request for the Department of Defense. 
, OTHER FISCAL LEGISLATION 


The administration again presented a 
twofold request for an increase in the 
public debt limit, whieh was approved. 
The statutory limit was raised from $283 
billion to $285 billion, and a temporary 
increase of $10 billion was granted to 
provide “elbowroom” in meanaging the 
Nation’s debt. This means that the debt 
limit will be $295 billion until June 30, 
1960, when it will drop to $285 billion. 

In the general field of taxation, legis- 
lation has been passed to extend for 1 
year the present corporate tax rate and 
certain excise taxes. Provisions were 
written into this measure to reduce the 
transportation tax on persons from 10 
to 5 percent and to repeal the tax on 
local telephone, both changes to become 
effective on July 1, 1960. In another tax 
bill, an equitable formula to tax the in- 
come of life insurance companies was 
approved to replace existing temporary 
tax rates. 

Agreement was also reached late in 
the session on a bill to provide additional 
revenues for the highway trust fund 
from which Federal shares of highway 
construction costs are allocated to the 
States. Of immediate concern was the 
continuation of the interstate highway 
construction, but other Federal aid to 
primary and secondary highways would 
have been curtailed without this legisla- 
tion. As passed, the bill authorizes a 
1-cent-per-gallon increase in the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax; the increase would be 
in efféct for 21 months. It also provides 
that a portion of certain automobile ex- 
cise taxes will be transferred to the high- 
way trust fund to keep the construction 
program—interstate, primary, and sec- 
ondary—moving along on schedule and 
on @ pay-as-you-go basis. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, which has jurisdiction over tax leg- 
islation, will conduct a general revenue 
revision study during the adjournment 
period. ‘This study will be the basis for 
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any tax legislation reported from this 
committee in the second session. 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM 


One of the landmarks of this session 
was the passage of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosures Act of 
1959, which resulted directly from the 
lengthy McClellan committee investiga- 
tion of abuses and racketeering in the 
labor-management field. As it became 
law, the legislation contains portions of 

..three bills brought before the Congress 
and represents the best that could be 
achieved to correct the exposures of the 
McClellan committee while protecting 
the legitimate interests of both labor 
and management. 

I voted for passage of this legislation. 

VETOES KILL FARM BILLS 


Mr. Speaker, the prime example of 
how effectively the veto and the threat 
of a veto stymied needed legislation this 
session was in the field of agriculture. 
As in the past two Congresses, we have 
found our efforts to write and approve 
reasonable farm legislation met by an 
unsympathetic and uncompromising at- 
titude on the part of the administration, 
especially the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The House Agriculture Committee, on 
which I have again had the privilege of 
serving in this Congress, held many long 
and thorough hearings on the several 
hundred bills referred to it. The record 
on farm legislation would be much bet- 
ter had we received cooperation from 
the administration in working out modi- 
fied approaches to the problems brought 
before the committee. 

The two bills that were passed by 
Congress to meet the pressing and spe- 
cific aeeds of two important commodi- 
ties—wheat and tobacco—were vetoed. 

The wheat proposal would have cut 
wheat. acreage and reduced the wheat 
surplus. It would have reduced the cost 
of the program, but it. was vetoed. Why? 
Because it included price support pro- 
visions to prevent great hardships on the, 
farmer while wheat acreage was being 
drastically reduced. 

The tobacco legislation, which was of 
great concern to the tobacco producing 
areas of Virginia and the Ninth District, 
had the objective of stabilizing the level 
of price supports so that American-pro- 
duced tobacco would be more competi- 
tive in the world market. This bill would 
have aided materially in the retention 
and expansion of our export market. 
It was vetoed, although it had the com- 
bined and united support of tobacco- 
grower organizations, farm orgeniza- 
tions, and the many other people directly 
concerned with the tobacco program. 
The consequences of this veto will be un- 
favorable to the tobacco farmer and the 
tobacco industry in general. 

Last year we made an extensive study 
of the tobacco export situation. As a 
memiber of that study group and as the 
sponsor of the House bill to stabilize to- 
bacco price supports—the vetoed bill— 
I certainly feel that a grave mistake was 
made by the President in following the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s advice to veto 
this legislation. 

One of the major agricultural bills 
passed was that extending the Agricul- 
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tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act for 2 years and strengthening its 
provisions. This bill includes permissive 
authority to establish a domestic food 
stamp plan for distribution of additional 
surplus commodities to needy people here 
at home, and it also specifiies that inso- 
far as practicable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall make surplus commodities 
available for distribution to the Nation’s 
needy before selling them overseas. 
Among other agricultural bills given 
final approval were those to provide ad- 
ditional funds for the schoo] milk pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1959, to authorize $81 
million for the program in fiscal year 
1960 and $85 million in fiscal year 1961. 
Awaiting final approval—different ver- 
sions have been approved in the House 
and Senate—is a proposal to create an 
Agricultural Research and Development 
Commission, to establish more effective 
research programs to expand markets 
for agricultural and forestry products, 
and te reduce farm surpluses. I spon- 
sored a bill similar to that reported from 
the House Agricultufe Committee. 
Renewed efforts will be forthcoming 
in the next session to pass reasonable 
and adequate agriculture legislation. 
The key to the success of these efforts 
will be the attitude of the administra- 
tion and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
MAJOR MISCELLANEOUS 


Also approved in this session were: 
Statehood for Hawaii; a self-financing 
program for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s future construction of power- 
producing facilities within its present 
service area; an extension of the draft 
until July 1, 1963; a health insurance 
program for Federal employees under 
which the Government will share the 
costs on a 50-50 basis; a 3-year con- 
tinuation of the Renegotiation Act to 
provide for recovery of excessive profits 
on defense contracts; exemption of news- 
type radio and TV programs from the 
equal-time requirement of the Federal 
Communications Act for political candi- 
dates; an increase to 4% percent in per- 
missible interest payments on savings 
bonds: additional lending authority— 
from $500 million to $575 million—for 
the Small Business Administration; au- 
thority for the Federal Reserve Board to 
lower the rve requirements for mem- 
ber banks; improved benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement and Unemployment 
Compensation Acts. 

The omnibus housing bill, which was 
approved three times before the final 
version was signed by the President, gives 
the Federal Housing Administration 
authority to insure up to $8 billion in 
new home loans and reduces downpay- 
ments on such insured housing. This 
measure also contains provisions on 
urban renewal, a loan program for hous- 
ing for the elderly, and public housing. 
Airport developments throughout the 
Nation, including four now under con- 
struction or planned in the Ninth Dis- 
trict of Virginia, will be able to proceed 
because of the congressional approval 
of a 2-year Federal-aid-to-sirports 
program. The military construction bills 
in this session included authorization 
and appropriations for additional work 
at the Abingdon Army Reserve Armory. 
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VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 

In addition to several minor changes 
in the laws governing the various veter- 
ans’ programs, two bills were approved 
in this session of general interest to vet- 
erans and their families. 

The first of these became Public Law 
86-211, which modifies and liberalizes 
the non-service-connected pension pro- 
gram for veterans of World Wars I and 
II and the Korean conflict, their widows 
and children. ‘This new law provides a 
sliding scale of pensions based on in- 
come and dependency status of the recip- 
ient; places World War II and Korean 
conflict widows and children on the same 
basis as the widows and children of 
World War I for purposes of pension 
eligibility; and makes several other 
changes and improvements in the exist- 
ing program. This new law goes into 
effect on July 1, 1960. 

The second major veterans’ bill was 
aimed at improving the opportunities for 
veterans to secure home loans. This 
measure authorized $100 million in direct 
home loan funds, which will enable the 
backlog of direct home loan applications 
to be reduced to a great extent. This 
type of loan is primarily for veterans in 
rural areas where conventional home fi- 
nancing is not easily available. Author- 
ity was provided in this bill, also, for an 
increase in the maximum inierest rate 
on GI home loans. The rate was in- 
creased from the previous 434 to 54 per- 
cent with the hope that additional mort- 
gage funds would become available for 
veterans desiring to utilize the guarantee 
home loan program. 

VETO HITS NINTH 


Mr. Speaker, the President’s veto of 
several bills in this session hit sharply 
and frequently at the Ninth District of 
Virginia. The short and long range 
economic effects of these vetoes can be 
severe to large segments of my district. 

The veto of the tobacco price support 
stabilization bill, which I have men- 
tioned, will further weaken the position 
of American-produced tobacco in the 
world export market. Several thousand 
farm families in my district depend on 
burley tobacco as their primary cash 
crop. 

It will be my intention during the ad- 
journment period of Congress to talk 
with all segments of the tobacco in- 
dustry—from growers to exporters—and 
to develop new legislative proposals for 
the next*session. It is my hope that the 
Tobacco Subcommittee, on which I serve, 
can again hold hearings next year on the 
general subject of tobacco legislation 
and perhaps report a bill to the full 
House Agriculture Committee. 

Although twice vetoed, the public 
works appropriations bill was finally ap- 
proved—the first time Congress has over- 
ridden a veto of the incumbent Presi- 
dent. Additional funds will thus be pro- 
vided for a flood protection project in my 
district. The Flannagan Dam and Res- 
ervoir located on Pound River in Dicken- 
son will be allocated approximately $2,- 
438,000 to complete planning in the last 
half of 1959 and to initiate construction 
early in 1960. 

The Corps of Engineers, which recom- 
mended this project for construction as 
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one of the flood protection dams on the 
Big Sandy River tributaries in Virginia, 
is currently working on preconstruction 
planning under appropriations granted 
by Congress in the last 2 years. 

The budget for fiscal year 1960 re- 
quested only enough funds to complete 
planning. Approving just this request 
weuld have delayed the project another 
year and only resulted in further in- 
creases in costs. I appeared before the 
Public Works Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee and asked 
that funds be provided in the bill to be- 
gin construction in fiscal year 1960. 
Following this hearing, and testimony 
from the Corps of Engineers it had the 
capability to efficiently and economically 
utilize additional funds, a total of $2.5 
million was put in the bill for the Flan- 
nagan Dam and Reservoir. This bill, 
after it had been passed by the House 
and Senate, was vetoed. The President 
objected to the inclusion of several new 
starts on construction in this fiscal year. 

Following the veto, a second public 
works appropriation bill was reported 
and a reduction of 242 percent was made 
in all projects and programs, bringing 
the funds for the Flannagan project 
down to approximately $2,438,000 and 
reducing the overall total funds below 
the fiscal year 1960 budget request. This 
second bill was also vetoed because of 
the new starts insisted upon by Congress 
as the continuation of a reasonable and 
orderly program of flood .control and 
water resource development. This sec- 
ond veto was overridden. 

The House approved an omnibus 
rivers and harbors authorization bill— 
projects must be authorized before funds 
can be appropriated for planning and 
construction—but it will not be passed 
by the Senate before adjournment. In- 
corporated into this omnibus bill are 
provisions of my bill to authorize con- 
struction of a flood control reser’oir on 
the North Fork of Pound River sbove 
the town of Pound, Wise County. it is 
hoped that final passage of this bill can 
come next year. 

It has been rumored that a veto mes- 
Sage will be forthcoming on a third bill 
of great interest to the Ninth District— 
the bill to establish an independent coal 
research and development commission 
to coordinate and expand research into 
new uses and new markets for coal. 
This proposed research program is of 
vital concern to the coal industry and 
the communities dependent on coal pro- 
duction as the basic element in their 
local economy. 

I sponsored a similar bill in both the 
last and in this session of Congress. 
Final action was not taken on a coal re- 
search bill last year, but we have suc- 
ceeded in passing a bill this year to carry 
out the recommendations of the sub- 
committee for an independent commis- 
Sion to guide the way to new opportuni- 
ties for coal. 

It should be pointed out that recom- 
mendations of the subcommittee were 
almost unanimously those of the coal in- 





dustry and those leaders in related in- — 


dustries concerned with the future of 
coal. As in the case of tobacco, the 
President will be ignoring these united 
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recommendations if a veto is announced 
for the coal research bill. 
BILLS SPONSORED 


In addition to the four bills al-eady 
mentioned in this summary—coal and 
agricultural research, tobacco price sup- 
port stabilization, and authorization of 
the North Fork of Pound Reservoir—I 
have sponsored several bills on other 
subjects. 

My bill to designate the Pound River 
Dam and Reservoir in Dickenson Coun- 
ty as the “John W. Flannagan Dam and 
Reservoir” was passed and became 
Public Law 86-189. This gives an ap- 
propriate name to this flood control 
project and eliminates the confusion 
existing between it and the other dam 
proposed for the North Fork of Pound 
River in Wise County, 

The House approved a bill to make 
volunteer fire departments eligible to re- 
ceive donable surplus property from the 
Government. One of my bills had this 
objective, but would have also made 
rescue and first aid squads eligible to 
receive such property. The Senate has 
not acted on the House bill as yet. I am 
considering the introduction of a new 
bill pertaining to rescue and first aid 
squads, and hope that further attention 
will be given to this subject next year. 

Two of my social security bills are 
pending in the House Ways and Means 
Committee. These would eliminate the 
requirement that an individual be 50 
years of age before receiving disability 
benefits and provide full benefits to both 
men and women at age 62. A special 
study of the disability provisions of the 
social security program is to be carried 


out later this year by a subcommittee of 


the Ways and Means Committee. This 


study is aimed at determining whether’ 


the disability program is being admin- 
istered in an efficient and fair manner 
and in accordance with the intent of 
Congress.. The term “disability” will be 
scrutinized and the subcommittee will 
study allegations made that disability 
determinations hav2 been slow and that 
appeals have been unduly delayed. This 
is definitely a needed study. 

Undue criticism has been made of the 
Nation’s farmers because of the cost of 
the programs conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In reality, much of 
the Department’s work is for the benefit 
of the general public or serves a dual role 
of aiding the national welfare and of also 
benefiting the farmer. There are many 
examples of these programs too numer- 
ous to include in this brief statement. 
I have introduced a bill to provide that 
the costs of the surplus food programs, 
the national school lunch program, sur- 


' plus foods distribution, and the national 


school lunch and school milk programs 
shall be attributed to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare instead 
of the Department of Agriculture. . This 
bill is pending in the House Government 
Operations Committee. 
A resolution was passed by both 
Houses calling upon the President to 
have reviews made of existing programs 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 


_ment with the purpose of utilizing them 


more fully, to increase employment in 


. 
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the domestic and mining industries, to 
advise Congress of the actions taken or 
proposed, and to submit any recommen- 
dations for legislation. The coal re- 
search bill, which may be vetoed, tied in 
directly with this resolution. A third 
proposal, which I have joined in sponsor- 
ing, would establish a joint congressional 
committee to make a full investigation 
and study of the available fuel reserves, 
and to formulate proposals for a national 
fuels policy. This resolution is currently 
pending in the House Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, this report on legislation 
is brief; it does not attempt to convey 
my position on every subject discussed; 
nor does it present arguments for or 
against bills in each instance. The pur- 
pose is to simply review the major sub- 
jects and those of particular interest tc 
my. district. Inquiries on the contents 
will be welcome and will be answered 
fully. 





With Carcful Administration of Govern- 
ment Expenditures Both Tax Relief and 
Debt Reduction Can Become a Reality 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
administration has been engaging itself 
in a series of discussions on financial 
matters to which Members of Congress 
should give very serious consideration 
between now and the opening of the 
second session in January. 

The Budget Director recently stated 
that U.S. citizens could be given a tax 
cut without any reduction in military 
spending if proper measures of economy 
were effected in other areas. I would 
certainly not disagree with this theory; 
on the contrary I am confident that 
highly important budgetary gains can 
be accomplished if the executive depart- 
ment will only try to follow the very 
fiscal policies that it has echoed from 
time to time. Rather than challenge 
such appeals for a sensible spending 
program, I shall assume that the White 
House and its various departments and 
agencies are sincere in their expressed 
concern about the cost of Government 
and ‘particularly the size of the national 
debt. 

I have always been eager to support 
any realistic measures—regardless of 
their political heredity—that are de- 
signed to save public funds without in- 
terfering with necessary Government 
services or threatening the general wel- 
fare. The executive department must 
also adhere to these principles if the Na- 
tion is to remain economically sound. 

Recently a statement was issued in 
iia naan atin Meena. Some of the 
more offensive political implications 
need to be corrected, if only for the sake 
of harmony in setting up the — 


for the next fiscal year. 
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The President said that his biggest 
disappointment in the record of this 
Congress was its failure to remove the 
interest. ceiling on long-term Govern- 
ment bonds. ‘Then he said that he de- 
plored the action of Congress in slash- 
ing foreign aid. I submit that confi- 
dence in Government bonds can best be 
restored by checking inflation and re- 
ducing the national debt. I remind you 
that by next June 30 the national debt 
will have risen to $284.7 billion, a gain 
of more than $18 billion since 1953 when 
the administration first stepped in with 
the assurance that the debt would be 
reduced. 

Under the circumstances it is difficult 
to understand the attacks on Congress 
for cutting mutual security appropria- 
tions. With.the flow of gold away from 
this country and imports gaining as ex- 
ports drop, the $3% billion made avail- 
able for foreign aid would seem to be 
ample. Congress has been shown so 
many instances of poor judgment and 
waste on the part of administration offi- 
cials handling the overseas program 
that the White House should set out to 
clean up the program as a primary re- 
sponsibility, and to cooperate in reduc- 
ing its cost wherever and whenever pos- 
sible. 

To check inflation requires a con- 
certed effort on the part of Congress and 
the White House. In the recent state- 
ment the President patronizingly ob- 
served that our farmers are entitled to 
legislation that will allow them to plan 
for a secure future. Of course the farm- 
er wants to plan for a secure future. So 
does the railroader, the factory worker, 
the coal miner, the truckdriver, the 
schoolteacher, and the housewife. The 
man who puts his money in the bank or 
in insurance certainly cannot feel very 
secure unless he has some indication 
that the inflationary spiral is going to 
level off. What about the pensioner 
whose income is barely enough to get by 
on at the present time? How can he 
feel confident about the future if groc- 
eries, fuel, clothing, and other neccessi- 
ties continue to cost more and more? 

Regardless of how much talk we hear 
about wage increases contributing to 
inflation, you and I know full well that 
inflation gets its thrust in Washington. 
Our first target has been to be trimming 
of Government expenditures, with the 
savings to be applied to tax reduction 
and/or debt reduction. Interest on the 
national debt has now reached the 
frightful figure of $9 billion per year. 
Thus the interest alone is now equal to 
the total cost of more than 3% million 
automobiles valued at $2,500 each. It is 
enough to buy 600,000 homes priced at 
$15,000 each. Ory look at it this way: to 
pay the annual interest on the national 
debt requires the Internal Revenue to 
take $500 from each of 18 million tax- 
payers. 

Yes, the consequences of an enormous 
national debt are obvious enough. 
America is going to have to pitch in and 
start paying off this deficit, and I agree 
with the Director of the Budget that our 
objective can be attained if we make the 
cuts in the proper places. I suggest only 
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' that our own people be given the benefit 


of any questions involving funds for 
domestic versus foreign uses. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 12, 1959, I in- 
treduced H.R. 5634, a bill to establish a 
program of economic relief for distressed 
areas through a system of loans and 
grants-in-aid. This program would have 
cost a very small percentage of the 
amount of money that the President 
wants to send overseas. While a very 
large part of the fund® that are sent 
abroad are used to purchase foreign ma- 
terials and equipment that compete with 
the products of American labor, the re- 
volving funds called for in my bill would 
have been the means of stimulating the 
economy of surplus labor areas. My bill 
was intended to make it possible for 
West Virginians and other citizens idle 
through no fault of their own to get 
back to work. Once returned to a pay- 
roll, they would begin buying the things 
they need so desperately—including 
clothing, household goods, automobiles, 
and electrical equipment. This in- 
creased buying power would have a very 
beneficial reaction throughout the pro- 
ducing centers of our land. It would 
also result in increased tax revenues— 
local, State, and Federal. 

Let me emphasize that I am pleased 
to sear the administration denounce in- 
flation and appeal for reduced Govern- 
ment spending. To realize this objec- 
tive during the second session of Con- 
gress will require only the proper deter- 
mination of where cuts are to be made, 
and it is my hope that the White House 
will, at that time, show as much concern 
for the surplus labor areas of this coun- 
try as has been voiced in behalf of a big- 
ger and more expensive foreign-aid pro- 
gram. When our people have the op- 
portunity to get back to work, the con- 
sequent economic stimulation will be felt 
throughout the country. And, with 
careful administration of Government 
expenditures, there is reason to believe 
that both tax relief and debt reduction 
can at long last become a reality. 





Another Honor for the Padre of the 
Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPEESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
distinct pleasure that I call the attention 
of the Members of Congress to another 
award givén the Wisconsin-born priest, 
Pather Joseph F. Thorning. This latest 
award is the Military Order of Christ, 
with the rank of commander, bestowed 
upon Father Thorning by the Govern- 
ment of Portugal for his achievements 
promotion of friendship between 
and Brazil, and for his contri- 
butions to the kuiowledge of the culture 

two countries in the United 
I want to join with his many 


i 
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other friends in congratulating Father 
Thorning—better known as the Padre of 
the Americas—and hope he may continue 
his outstanding mission of working for 
an effective Latin American good neigh- 
bor policy for many, many years to come. 
To give Members of Congress and the 
public a better picture of Father Thorn- 
ing’s background and his many accom- 
plishments, I am inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a story from the May 
14, 1959, issue of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal. I know that, after reading this 
story, Father Thorning’s background 
and accomplishments will be greatly ap- 
preciated by all people interested in 
maintaining and improving good rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Latin American countries: 
Priest CITED BY PORTUGAI-—-GIVEN DECORATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C-—A  Milwaukee-born 
priest, Father Joseph F. Thorning, 63, has 
been invested-with the insignia of Portugal's 
highest national decoration, the Military Or- 
der of Christ, with the rank of commander. 

The presentation was made at the Portu- 
guese Embassy by Ambasasdor Luis Esteves 
Fernandes. He praised Father Thornton for 
“splendid achievements in the promotion of 
friendship between Portugal and Brazil and 
for his contributions to the knowledge of the 
culture of those twu countries in the United 
States.” 

HAS OTHER DECORATIONS 

Father Thorning, who was graduated from 
Marquette Academy in 1914, has specialized 
in inter-American relations 2s an educator, 
author, and lecturer. He also nas peen dec- 
orated by Brazil, Venezuela, Haiti, Cuba, 
Colombia, and Spain. He is now associate 
editor of World Affairs here anc pastor of 
historic Saint Joseph’s Church at Carrollton 
Manor, Md. 

In recognition of his unceasing work in 
behalf of the good neighbor policy, Father 
Thorning has been asked to deliver the open- 
ing prayer in the House of Representatives 
on Pan American Day for the last 15 years. 

On these occasions, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have praised him ss “a great 
American and a man of God.” Senator 
MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Montana, called 
him the padre of the Americas, a title that 
has stuck with him. 


PRAYERS FOR LEADERS 


In his prayer this year the priest asked 
divine help for Western Hemisphere leaders 
in their efforts “to maintain the neace and 
to win victories against the international 
masters of deceit, who continue to foment 
hatred and destruction.” 

Father Thorning’s Viking father, C. M. 
Thorning, who worked as a shipbuilder on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, died 2 years 
ago at the age of 94. Two of the priest’s sis- 
ters are Mrs. M. Paul Reilly, 2200 Stratford 
Court, Shorewood, and Mrs. C. R. Reilly, 1908 
North 73d Street, Milwaukee. 





The Challenge of the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave obtained, I insert in the Recorp 
an address delivered by the Honorable 
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Pau. H. Douatas, of Tlino‘s, on July 24, 
before the National Strategy Seminar 
conducted at the National War College, 
Washington, D.C., on “The Challenge 
of the Future.” 

The address follows: 


During the past 10 days, you have been 
engaged in an examination of the world 
conflict which Russian communism has 
created; the nature of this conflict, the tac- 
tics and techniques employed by the Com- 
munist forces, the strengths and vulnerabili- 
ties of both the free world and the Com- 
inunist forces, and the courses of action 
which are open to us—both as a nation and 
as acknowledged leaders of the free world. 
The formal curriculum for this seminar 
gives encouraging evidence of a political 
realism which I hope will be contagious, 
particularly in those circles which are re- 
sponsible for the forming and carrying out 
of our foreign policy. The commandant 
and faculty of the National War College are 
to be congratulated for acting as hosts to 
this timely Reserve Officers Seminar on na- 
tional strategy, and the Institute of Ameri- 
can Strategy, and the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation which have prepared the voluminous 
documentation are deserving of all praise, 
I take special pride in the fact that the idea 
and the main drive for this seminar came 
from the Midwest and, indeed, from my own 
city of Chicago, the home of the Institute. 

I fear, however, that you are more or less 
exhausted by this strenuous program of lec- 
tures and study and that my comments, 
prepared during the spare moments of a 
somewhat crowded life, may be the crown- 
ing indignity of all. For I well know the 
saying that the mind cannot absorb more 
than the posterior can endure. 


I 


Political realism dictates that we accept 
the fact that we are in a form of war with 
the forces of world communism, This is 
not a war of our making or choosing but 
one which has been forced upon us. It is 
vital that we recognize the full meaning of 
this fact, understand the nature of this 
conflict, and then engage the enemy to the 
fullest of our capabilities. Otherwise, we 
shal! perish as a free society. The forces of 
communism leave us no other alternative. 

It is the unorthodox nature of the war in 
which we are engaged that makes it diffi- 
cult for some to recognize the harshness 
and the cold reality of our present situation. 
The nature of the conflict is political, or 

cre accurately stated, geopolitical. By 
long-standing dogma, unmistakable public 
declarations, and a documented record of 
actions over the past 40 years, the Commu- 
nists leave no room for doubt that the ulti- 
mate object of their political warfare is 
world domination. They are determined, by 
any and all means, to impose their system 
upon all nations and people of the world. 
The tactics they employ to this end are 
diversified, deceptive, and well organized. 
Individual liberty as we know it, repre- 
sentative and self-government as we prac- 
tice it, have-no place in the kind of world 


planned by the elite class—the new aristoc- 


racy—spawned by these past 40 years of 
Communist experience in Soviet Russia. 
The same type of absolute dictatorial con- 
trol which they now force upon the people 
of their captive empire is the dismal and 
reactionary way of life which they plan for 
all the people of the world. 

THE NATURE OF THE THREAT WE FACE 

To understand fully the source and na- 
ture of present-day Communist power re- 
quires a realistic view of the historic origins 
of its theory and practice. 

Communism as a theory was developed in 
& setting of great empires and emidst con- 
ditions of grave injustices in the then ex- 
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isting social order. ‘The world of Marx and 
Engels was controlled by a few great powers, 
most of which were ruled by hereditary 
aristocracies. Class distinctions were hard 
and fixed. The destiny of the individual 
in terms of his personal dignity and possi- 
bilities in life were regulated largely by the 
accident of birth. Wars were waged for 
the extension and preservation of empires. 
These were the conditions against which the 
Communist manifesto of 1848 was issued. 

It should also be recognized that the 
industrial revolution which brought such @ 
great increase in productivity and which 
strengthened the middle class and political 
democracy also brought with it terrible 
abuses. The spectacle of little children 
working 12 to 14 hours a day in the textile 
mills and being whipped by brutal owners 
for sleeping at their posts properly excites 
horror and indignation. So does the prac- 
tice of making women drag coal cars under- 
ground, crawling on all fours like animals. 
And-in our own country, the men and 
women of my generation can remember the 
horrors of child labor in the sweatshops, as 
breakerboys, and in the textile mills. Nor 
can the starvation wages paid to women in 
stores and factories be ignored nor the 12- 
hour day which prevailed in steel until the 
1920's. 

When all this was combined with the waste 
and luxuries of the rich, as evidenced on 
Fifth Avenue and in Newport on this conti- 
nent and in Mayfair in London and their 
lesser counterparts all over the Western 
World, is it any wonder that sensitive people 
were moved to outrage and sought to im- 
prove matters? And when these noble souls 
such as Florence Kelley and Jane Addams 
were then denounced for their efforts as un- 
patriotic by many of those who profited from 
these abuses, is it any wonder that the fires 
ef radicalism were fed and that communism 
was able to make converts by posing as the 
champion of the disinherited? But com- 
munism in practice has also been a cruel ex- 
ploiter of the people and has raised a new 
set of masters over those who do the back- 
breaking work of the world. 

In 1850, self-government was a relatively 
new political phenomenon, struggling toward 
stability and permanency. The United 
State of America, as the repository of this 
great hope for the future of the world, was 
still the frequent target of imperial in- 
trigues. But the powerful human appeal 
of this new way of life was undeniable. By 
the turn of this century, it had caught the 
attention and support of the common man 
in the Western Hemisphere and throughout 
the European Continent. With the coming 
of World War I, this spirit—this striving for 
a better way of life, both political and eco- 
nomic—was reflected in the birth of the na- 
tional independence movement which shook 
and finally shattered three of the European 


empires. I refer to the Czarist Russian, the ° 


Austro-Hungarian, and the German Empires. 
Along with them, the Ottoman Empire also 
passed Into history. 

A new world order was taking shape. The 
fallen empires were replaced by a large num- 
ber of independent nations. Self-determina- 
tion was the popular demand by nations long 
submerged by imperialism. Nationalism 
emerged as a worldwide political force. 

It was in these circumstances that the 
Communist theoreticians—led by Lenin— 
seized power in Petrograd, the historic seat of 
the broken Russian Empire. It was at this 
point in history (1917-18) that the political 
war in which we are now engaged began. 


Lithuania, Ukraine, Georgia, 
Armenia, North Caucasus, Azerbaijan, Tur- 
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kestan, Cossacia, and Idel-Ural. The leaders 
and people of these newly independent na- 
tions rejected communism as a way of life. 
In their declarations of independence and 
constitutions, most of them made it clear 
that they would settle for nothing less than 
the modern forms of democracy with repre- 
sentative governments and individual lib- 
erty. With Russia as a base of operations, 
the bolsheviks—as the Communists were 
then known—launched a campaign of terror, 
infiltration, and armed aggression against 
these newly independent nations. In the 
absence of any effective support from the 
democracies of the West, all but Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania were occupied and put 
under Communist military control by 1922. 

The flame of nationalism, however, con- 
tinued to burn brightly in these once-inde- 
pendent nations. By 1925, the internal pres- 
sures of this spirit forced the Communist 
leaders to create a political safety valve. 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was 
manufactured, along with a high-sounding 
but meaningless constitution,.in an effort to 
placate the independence-minded people of 
the non-Russian nations and, at the same 
time, to conceal the colonial and imperialistic 
nature of the new regime in control of the 
partially reconstructed Russian Empire. 

In the 10-year period which followed, Stalin 
made an all-out effort to apply the eco- 
nomic and social theories of Marx, Engles, 
and Lenin. These efforts were met with 
failures after failure. Nevertheless, Stalin 
pressed forward with his experiments, ex- 
tracting a frightful price in human suffer- 
ing and life. 

The determined resistance of the masses of 
the people forced the Communist theorists 
to develop the technique of conflict manage- 
ment. They recognized their system was not 
capable of winning the voluntary acceptance 
and support of the masses. They also ac- 
cepted the fact that a constant state of war 
would exist between their regime and the 
people, extending over many decades. The 
immediate task at hand was to establish 
the organizational mechanisms to manage 
the conflict so as to keep the masses of people 
under control. 


Gradually, the Communists reverted to the 
methods of old-fashioned Russian despotism 
as the system of internal control. The secret 
police became all-powerful. A network of 
slave labor camps expanded to unbelievable 
proportions. Terror tactics and mass purges 
spread fear everywhere—even among the 
Communist Party members. Monopolistic 
state capitalism emerged as the new eco- 
nomic system with slave labor as a calculated, 
basic element of this system. The Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs was charged with 
developing a worldwide system of espionage 
and indigenous Communist action elements. 

By 1939, the merger of Russian imperialism 
and theoretical communism was completed. 
The emotional appeal of theoretical com- 
munism gave the Russians an external 
weapon their imperial system lacked during 
the long reign of the Tsars. Just as the 
slogan of “liberty, equality, and fraternity” 
had enabled the French Revolution to ex- 
pand beyond the borders of France, so the 
promises of a classsless society, of a fellow- 
ship of workers and the abolition of race 
prejudice, enabled communism to broaden 
its appeal and to seduce large numbers of 
well-meaning persons. 

One of the great tragedies of modern times 
is the way in which so many originally decent 
people have gradually become corrupted by 
the immoral tactics of the Communist elite 
and have changed into malevolent beings. 
And a companion tragedy is the waste of 
precious which men, women, and 
nations have suffered in worshipping false 
gods. For the Communists have installed 
nen but a new. and more terrible 
night. 
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The despotic system of internal control 
developed by the czars over the centuries 
was perfected as the tool of conflict man- 
agement. With the coming of World War 
Hi, the Russians were well prepared with the 
global plan of conquest tailored to any op- 
portunity which might present itself for ex- 
tending their Empire. 

The nations bordering on the Soviet Union 
were singled out as the first targets. Their 
geographical location made them susceptible 
to a combined forces attack, including mili- 
tary, diplomatic, propaganda and heavy 
agent infiltration. The military were as- 
signed the primary task with the diplomatic, 
propaganda and agent cadres playing a sup- 
porting role. 

A long-range plan was worked out for 
those nations beyond the immediate reach 
of the Red army. It was no less complete 
and, in some respects, it was more elaborate 
than the short-range plans. Involved was 
the development of indigenous cadres of 
skeleton governments, infiltration of exist- 
ing governments by skilled agents, local 
Communist Parties, fronts, action g:oups, 
covert agent networks, and propaganda oper- 
atives. No strata of existing society in the 
free world was Overlooked in the develop- 
ment of these plans. 


THE NEW EURASIAN EMPIRE 


By 1950, imperial communism was in con- 
trol of a huge land mass extending from 
the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean. Over 
800 million people and some 20-odd nations 
were forcibly incorporated into this empire. 
In every case, without exception, military 
power was the primary instrument of con- 
quest. Diplomacy by ultimatum, intrigue, 
indigenous Communist Parties, manufac- 
tured governments in exile, Russian-style 
elections, the united front tactics, and a 
massive global propaganda program were in 
@ carefully coordinated support role. The 
short-range political objectives of imperial 
communism had been completed. The new 
Eurasian empire had a geographical con- 
tiguity which offered unique opportunities 
for geopolitical warfare. 

THE RESPONSE OF THE FREE WORLD 


Alarm over the growing evidence of Com- 
munist aggressive intentions toward the 
world produced the Truman doctrine of 1947. 
This saved Greece and Turkey. Continuing 
Communist aggressions produced the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in 1949. These 
were purely defensive measures expressing 
the collective will of freemen to resist ag- 
gression. By them, we have unquestionably 
saved. Western Europe and have helped, at 
least partially, to offset Communist gains in 
Asia and the Middle East. 


But the reaction of imperial communism 
to these defensive measures was the war of 
aggression which they launched in Korea 
in 1950. By this military campaign, in an 
exposed and then vulnerable area, the forces 
of imperial communism sought to destroy 
NATO and to break the will of freemen to 
resist. Here they made a serious miscalcula- 
tion. This challenge and the resolve with 
which it was met, under the ‘leadership 
of President Truman, provided the spirit and 
determination needed to build a global de- 
fense system against further Communist ag- 
gression. The Communist efforts to man- 
ipulate the national independence revolu- 
tion in Indochina, the Communist-provoked 
crisis in the Quemoy-Matsu strait, and the 
crisis in the Middle East served to stiffen 
and strengthen the growing alliances of free 
nations. 

COMMUNIST TOTAL POLITICAL WARFARE 


Political warfare is now the primary in- 
strument employed by the forces of world 
communism, This warfare is supported by 
an elaborate system of military, diplomatic, 
economic, psychological, subversive and 
propaganda support programs. Each of 
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these support programs are manned by 
trained action elements prepared to play a 
well-defined role in the master plan. The 
master plan, including its time phasing, is 
directed by the Communist central authority 
in Moscow. No nation, no organization, no 
group is immune from its efforts of penmetra- 
tion and manipulation. Thus, this political 
warfare is total in character. 
THE BERLIN CRISIS 

Communist diplomacy by ultimatum is an 
essential part of this political warfare. The 
thinly disguised threat of Communist nu- 
clear war has been directed at the nations of 
the NATO community since November 1957. 
At that time, the Russians delivered diplo- 
matic notes to our European allies expressing 
this threat. The sputnik success of October 
1957 was quickly translated into the image 
of precise intermediate and intercontinental 
ballistic missiles by Communist propaganda. 
Every European nation has been subjected to 
the relentless pounding of this imagery ever 
since. Meanwhile, Khrushchev was clamor- 
ing for another summit conference without 
making the purpose of his demands clear. 
However, Khrushchev was also calling for a 
status quo, that is, recognition by the free 
West that the political status of Central and 
Eastern Europe was frozen. Then came the 
ultimatum on Berlin. Khrushchev de- 
manded that the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France surrender their legal rights 
to be in Berlin and thereby desert the free 
people of West Berlin. He set a due date for 
our retreat from responsibility. When Pres- 
ident Eisenhower made it clear that we 
would not be intimidated, and that we would 
hold the Russians responsible for whatever 
resulted from the ultimatum, Khrushchev 
then backed off. He then claimed that the 
due date applied only to the holding of our 
agreement to hold another summit confer- 
ence, 

It was then that the first serious break in 
the solidarity of the free nations occurred. 
The British leaders expressed support for 
another summit conference. We were finally 
dragged into a foreign ministers conference, 
under terms largely controlled by the Com- 
munists, to take up a limited agenda tailored 
to Communist needs. The months of prop- 
aganda buildup for this conference caused 
the people of the world on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain to turn their eyes and ears 
toward Geneva. The resuits of the first 
round of this conference produced a serious 
net loss to the free world. 

Before the conference got underway, we 
largely surrendered our position of nonrecog- 
nition of the East German Communist re- 
gime. By agreeing to their admission as ad- 
visers to the conference, we virtually extend- 
ed de facto recognition to them. The ad- 
mission of the Federal Republic of Germany 
to the conference did not raise this question 
for the Russians, since they had long before 
extended de jure recognition to it. We have 
been party to opening the door to legitimiz- 
ing the communist regime in East Germany. 
The political pressures on us to complete 
this defeat will be tremendous in the months 
immediately ahead. 

During the exchange of views which fol- 
lowed, we have more or less agreed to neu- 
tralize Radio Rias in West Berlin—the most 
powerful voice of freedom for the East Ger- 
mans and very large numbers of people in 
captive Central Europe. In exchange, the 
Communists agreed to be less violent in the 
use of anti-Western propaganda beamed to 
free Germany and Western Europe. Here we 
traded a potent weapon for peace for a 
highly dubious promise. 

It was to offset this serious defection on 
the part of our policy makers that some 
weeks ago I introduced a resolution making 
this chird week of July “Captive Nations 
Week” so that we could let the people bel.ind 
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the Iron Curtain know that some of us, at 
least, did not intend to desert them. I am 
happy to report that this resolution passed 
Congress 2 weeks ago and that efforts are 
being made to carry the message behind the 
Iron Curtain. This has evidently struck 
home since Mr. Khrushchey complained 
about it on Tuesday in Poland. But I see no 
reason why we should tie our hands propa- 
ganda-wise while the Russians are so active 
beyond their borders. 

During the entire course of the first round 
of discussions in Geneva, we failed to raise 
the question of the future status of the 
Communist-occupied nations of central and 
eastern Europe. By this failure, we made 
ourselves a tacit party to the acceptance of 
a status quo in that area. Time and time 
again, Khrushchev has called for such recog- 
nition, particularly through his public offers 
of pacts of nonaggression and peaceful coex- 
istence with the free West. In the central 
arena of political warfare, acts of omission 
are as important as acts of commission. 
Communist propaganda has made this 
abundantly clear since the summit confer- 
ence of 1955. , 

This estimate is not offered as criticism of 
the Eisenhower administration or Secretary 
Herter. The nature of the war in which we 
are now engaged allows no room for partisan 
feelings or negative criticism. It is offered 
as current evidence of Communist political 
strategy, the tactics they employ to attract 
world attention to their actions and the re- 
actions of free nations, and the manner in 
which the central arena of political warfare 
thus created is used to further their objec- 
tive. 

The meeting of the foreign ministers in 
Geneva stands as an excellent example of 
high-level Communist tactics in political 
warfare. The outmoded forms of passive ne- 
gotiation which have characterized our ef- 
forts at the summits can lead nowhere but 
to peaceful submission to Communist long- 
range strategy. While we remain bogged 
down with useless forms, the Russians move 
steadily forward to win the battle of sub- 
stantive political objectives. 


THE NEW ISGLATIONISM 


The United States, as acknowledged leader 
of the free world, has been preoccupied with 
building the military shield required to deter 
Communist aggression in all parts of the 
world. The major support effort for this 
shield has been our economic assistance pro- 
grams on a global basis. Our international 
information program has been treated as a 
questionable experiment, more or less as the 
fifth wheel on a wagon. We have grown 
accustemed to reacting to Communist ac- 
tions. In the process, we have developed an 
unrealistic dependence on the United Na- 
ticns for tasks it is either unprepared or un- 
willing to perform. National attitudes are 
being fostered which nourish a trend to- 
ward a new isolationism, that is, political 
isolationism. Such descriptive language as 
“strategic withdrawal,” “peaceful competi- 
tion,” and “political evolution” are sympto- 
matic of this trend. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA 


In our preoccupation with the threat of 
armed Communist aggression, we have been 
seemingly asleep to the worldwide revolu- 
tionary era in which we are living. The 
revolutionary era to which I refer is reflected 
in the acute political awakening of old civili- 
zations long in a dormant stage, the Awaken- 
ing of less advanced civilizations now mov- 
ing toward modern forms of statehood, and 
the politically restless spirit which permeates 
life within the many nations submerged by 
imperial communism. The motivating force 
of this revolutionary era is the strong desire 
of large numbers of people for self-govern- 
ment and their corresponding demands to be 
free masters of their destinies. They also 
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want to improve their economic position as 
rapidly as possible. In south and southeast 
Asia, the old empires have fallen. They have 
been replaced by self-governing and inde- 
perdent nations. In the Near and Middle 
East, the former protectorate system has 
given way to another group of independent 
nations. In Africa, still more nations have 
emerged from colonial status and the dual 
slogans of “Dawn” and “Liberty” which are 
shouted in every language and dialect of 
the continent herald the gathering storm of 
the national independence movement on the 
march. Within the Communist empire, the 
political uprising in East Germany, the free- 
dom riots in Poland, the freedom revolution 
in Hungary, the revolt in Tibet, together 
with the growing evidence of political un- 
rest in the non-Russian nations of the 
Soviet Union and on the China mainland, 
portend a great political upheaval which 
could well dwarf the revolution against the 
empires of the 1917-18 era. 

In the Western Hemisphere, this spirit ifs 
in evidence as the popular demand for more 
representative and constitutional forms of 
democracy and for land reform increases to 
the south of our borders. 

This is the kind of world in which we free 
Americans live. This is the kind of realistic 
world view which reflects the hopes and 
strivings of the common man the world 
over for peace, for justice, and for a way of 
life which befits his dignity as man. 

There are those who, liking the old order, 
dislike these modern movements and wish 
to oppose them with all the power they pos- 
sess. It is, of course, the free right and 
privilege of these men so to think and act. 
I merely wish to suggest that this is a-sure 
way of enabling the Communists to take 
over the popular movements of these coun- 
tries and by picturing the United States as 
the supporter of the present economic and 
political rulers, to be able to identify us as 
defenders of reaction. In this way, the new 
nationalistic and social movements would be 
turned against us. Now, I happen to be one 
who does not want this to happen and I 
therefore wish to utter a solemn warning 
that, from the standpoint of our national 
interest, this would be a great mistake. But 
based upon a long experience in domestic 
politics, I have some doubt as to how effec- 
tive any such warning is likely to be upon 
those who exercise power. 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 

A declaration of intentions alone will not 
suffice to bring us into a position becoming 
to our beliefs and free political institutions 
in this revolutionary era. We must demon- 


strate by a program of action that we believe * 


the future belongs to the many, that repre- 
seytative self-government offers the best 
hopes for the fulfillment of mankind’s yearn- 
ing for a better life and that a just and last- 
ing peace can be won despite the communist 
threat of nuclear warfare. 

But we must act now before the divisions 
which have developed in our European alli- 
ance deepen sfill further and threaten the 
stability of our military shield against com- 
munist aggression. 

May I raise the following very simple ques- 
tions which may point to some answers? 

1. If we permit our defense of West Berlin 
to be weakened or to be abandoned by one 
face-saving device or another, how much re- 
liance will the West Germans or other mem- 
bers of the NATO alliance put in our pledges 
to defend them against attack? Will there 
not be an inevitable and rapid disintegration 
of NATO and a scrambie by various countries 
to make terms with Communist Russia? 

2. Is it wise to accept the present domina- 
tion of the captive nations by Russia? With- 
out encouraging any premature revolts, 
would it not be well to keep the fires of inde- 
pendent and democratic nationalism burning 
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and to hold out hopes for their ultimate 
redemption when in God’s good time the 
Russian Communist empire to break 
up? Therefore, should not the Voice of 
America and Radio Free Europe be encour- 
aged to keep on with their work instead of 
being dampened down as so many influential 
persons are quietly advocating? 

8. Would not the non-Communist coun- 
tries of Asia be much less inclined to resist 
communism by the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations and by our granting 
diplomatic recognition to it? 

4. Did American encouragement of Batista, 
Trujillo, and the dictators of Venezuela and 
Colombia improve our standing with the 
great masses of Latin America? 

5. Will the new loans of $3'75 million to 
Pranco, plus a probable $130 million more, 
make it easier to win cver the Spanish people 
to our side? And should we not think about 
the effect of such a policy upon non-Commu- 
nist countries? 

6. Can we afford anti-British, anti-French 
or anti-German talk and feelings? 

7. Can Italy and Greece -he disregarded, 
and could a modest change in our immigra- 
tion policy improve relations with those 
countries? 

8. Is it safe to cripple our capacity for 
limited war by approving the cuts which this 
administration has made in the Army and 
Marine Corps? 

9. Are we making an adequate effort in the 
field of missiles? 

10. Are there not wastes in our defense es- 
tablishment which could and should be 
eliminated or reduced so that the funds thus 
released could be used to improve our combat 
efficiency? 

11. In view of the fact that the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the earth—nearly a bil- 
lion in number—are almost entirely mem- 
bers of the brown, yellow, and black races, 
can we help to win their support by displays 
of race prejudice? Has the spectacle of Little 
Rock and all that that implies strengthened 
us in the struggle with communism? Have 
we properly emphasized the improvements 
which have been made? 

12. Does the existence of the slums of our 
cities and the conditions under which mil- 
lions of our children are being brought up 
present such an attractive picture of life 
here that other peoples will spontaneously 
rush to imitate these features? Can we also 
emphasize such constructive steps as we have 
taken in these fields? 

13. Do the working, living and traveling 
conditions of migratory workers who harvest 
many of our crops help us to win the al- 
legiance of the farm laborers of the world? 

These are just a few of the questions which 
I think we should ask ourselves as we enter 
Upon this long struggle with communism. 

Some people may resent my raising many 
of these questions and feel that it is some- 
how unpatriotic for me to touch upon them. 
I will merely reply that Communist propa- 
ganda is raising them every minute of the 
day im all parts of the world. The_ best 
answer we can make is to deal constructively 
with them. 


It is my conviction also that, since the | 


struggle is a total one, the old distinction 
between domestic and foreign policy no 
longer holds good. Our answer must be 
in 


tegral. 

I furthermore wish to suggest that there is 
but one way for us to go, namely, forward 
into the future in an effort to make good 
the implicit promise of America, which is a 
better and a freer life for all the children of 


man, 
Ours is, fortunately, an society 
where—despite all our faults—we have the 


- power to correct them. We can do so if we 


have the will. 

And there is one final moral question 
which we need to answer both individually 
and collectively and that is: 
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What is the. worst fate which could befall 
our Nation and the world? - 

Different people may have different an- 
swers, but I have a very simple one—tyranny 
or slavery. 

This is true today as it was in the era of 
flintlock muskets. Once we agree upon this 
and also the need for helpful compassion in 
the world, I beiieve our duty becomes clearer 
and the tactics which we should adopt are 
more evident. 

Finally, may I propose that we take the 
lead by calling a true summit conference of 
the free nations of the world, both of those 
who are committed to our side aiid of those 
who are uncommitted. Such a conference, 
under our leadership, might be able to work 
out a charter and a program for future prog- 
ress which would bind together the free 
world. 

It could reduce the danger of Communist 
subversion by setting up a positive and con- 
structive program for improving the eco- 
nomic, social, and political life of mankind. 
But, if we convene such a summit con- 
ference, we should be in earnest and be re- 
solved to back up our words with deeds. 
Talk is not enough. 

In this seminar, you have seen that the 
struggle is for survival; that it is compli- 
cated and that it will be protracted. 

You have learned that, while each of us 
may have our individual viewpoints and 
criticisms, dedicated men of ability and 
good will are working tirelessly in the State 
and Defense Departments, and in the Con- 
gress on both sides of the aisle. 

You now know—if you did not know be- 
fore—that there are no magic or simple or 
easy answers. Acheson, Dulles, and Herter, 
to name only a few, all fought to the limic 
of their abilities. Our private and our mili- 
tary people know their grave responsibility. 

But this you must recognize; that the 
President, the executive branch and the 
Congress require in our free society the sup- 
port of an intelligent citizenry with a firm 
national will. This type of seminar, in my 
opinion, is one of the best means of carry- 
ing the message to the people. Nonpartisan 
studies of our problems, understanding the 
grave threat which confronts us, reexamin- 
ing and articulating what free America 
stands for, and forging our national deter- 
mination is your job. 

I congratulate all those in the Defense 
Department and the other executive depart- 
ments who have made this seminar possible. 
I again congratulate the civilian sponsors, 
the Institute for American Strategy and the 
Reserve Officers Association. 

I hope that you participants, when you 
leave here as private citizens, will continue 
to support the Institute and similar organi- 
zations in the continuing and eternal strug- 
gle to preserve our hard-won freedoms and 
human dignity. 

National strategy, liberty, and morality is 
still everyone’s responsibility. 





The Fight in 1959 for Federal Employee 
Legislation 
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Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, with the 





‘conclusion of the ist session of the 86th 


Congress, it should be noted that con- 
siderable progress has been made on leg- 
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islation affecting Federal employees. 
It is pertinent, however, to keep in mind 
the necessity for continually reviewing 
these programs with an eye to improving 
working conditions for career employees 
sc as to maintain the high morale con- 
ducive to providing an efficient civil serv- 
ice. As the country’s largest single em- 
ployer, the Government of the United 
States provides a working model for bet- 
ter employer-employee relations in pri- 
vate enterprise. 


In the field of fringe benefits, ‘the 
Government has lagged behind private 
industry. With passage of S. 2162, the 
Federal Health Insurance Act, we have 
taken a long step toward narrowing the 
gap in a crucially important area. By 
establishing a contributory health in- 
surance program for Federal employees 
and their families, the Congress affirma- 
tively has made Federal employment 
more attractive to young people con- 
cerned with their families and futures. 
Under the provisions of the law, Federal 
employees may secure protection against 
many types of ailments. Employees will 
not only be able to obtain more hospitali- 
zation but twice as many benefits as well 
for each dollar invested, since the Gov- 
ernment will be making a matching con- 
tribution. Moreover, should the indi- 
vidual Government employee increase 
his premium, he will be eligible for a 
higher level of benefits. 

Despite opposition from the executive 
branch to present consideration of pro- 
posed legislation for the extension of 
similar coverage to retired civil service 
employees, the House will have an op- 
portunity during the next session to con- 
sider the Senate bill providing health 
insurance coverage for these deserving 
people. 

Final hearings were completed on H.R. 
5178, which would establish a badly 
needed medical and health program for 
oversea employees so that they may 
avail themselves of appropriate health 
services and facilities on a uniform 
basis. In addition, the House passed 
two other bills relating to overseas em- 
ployees: S. 96 increased compensation 
for oversea teachers and other school 
employees thereby improving overseas 
school activities while reducing person- 
nel turnover and recruitment problems 
to a minimum; H.R. 7758, which estab- 
lishes a uniform system of compensating 
US. citizens for hardships and incon- 
veniences incidental to their overseas 
assignment. These three bills were con- 
crete actions taken upon recommenda-~ 
tions of the 84th Congress to strengthen 
and improve civilian personnel adminis- 
tration in the oversea activities of our 
Government. 

Other legislation enacted by the House 
provided for the following: 

Pirst. For employees over 65, liberal- 
ized Government employment life insur- 
ance values so that those remaining in 
service ana paying premiums do not 
suffer a loss in value. 

Second. Increased from $400 to $750 
the amount of unsecured loans that the 


’ Federal] Credit Union may lend to mem- 
‘bers. Increased the payment period 


from 3 to’5 years. 


~ 
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Third. Gave Federal employees the 
preceding Friday off whenever a legal 
holiday falls on Saturday. 

Fourth. Over 400 Public Law 313 and 
supergrade jobs in defense as well as 
nondefense agencies. 

Additional legislation passed by the 
House dealt with annuities, residence re- 
quirements of postal workers, and in- 
creased travel allowances. Also, the 
Federal Government is authorized by 
H.R. 7577 to defend employees involved 
in suits as a result of operating motor ve- 
hicle: on official business. 

While the accomplishments of the 
House during this session on behalf of 
the Government employee have been 
substantial, an increasing number of 
Federal employee questions will become 
evident in the second session of this Con- 
gress, Among these will be matters re- 
lating to the whole spectrum of prob- 
lems raised in the daily relations between 
the civil servant and his employer, the 
Government of the United States—pay 
raises, leave and travel allowances, pro- 
motion policy, retirement, the Hatch 
Act, automation, union. recognition, and 
other related matters. Many of these 
are similar to the most vexing problems 
facing labor and management in the 
field of private enterprise. Actions taken 
on behalf of this great group of loyal, 
and efficient employees who have had 
their competency tested by competition 
and their loyalty by investigation, will 
be reflected not only in the quality of 
service performed for all the people by 
its Government, but also in the type of 
judgment, skill, and good will prevail- 
ing in employer-employee relations 
throughout the community. The Fed- 
eral employee is deserving our continue 
ing interest. 





A Proposal for Tax Equity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondcy, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
11, 1959, my able and distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Boces] and I joined in sponsoring 
legislation to tax all fire and casualty 
insurance companies alike—on the same 
basis and at the same rate as corpora- 
tions in other industries. These bills, 
H.R. 7671, Mr. Boccs, and H.R. 7672, 
Mr. Baxer, will eliminate the discrim- 
ination which presently exists in the 
taxation of stock 
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our purpose to subject to tax those small 
mutual and reciprocal companies now 
exempt. 

The Congress recently passed a bill 
relating to the taxation of the income 
of life insurance companies. It was the 
purpose of that legislation to provide 
increased revenue to the Treasury from 
the life insurance companies based on 
both their underwriting and investment 
income. In framing the life insurance 
bill, both the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee repeatedly emphasized the im- 
portance of not discriminating in tax 
treatment between stock and mutual life 
insurance companies. 
portant not to discriminate in the tax- 
ation of the different types of fire and 
casualty insurance companies. Our bills 
will place all fire and casualty com- 
panies on an equal tax basis so that 
equal incomes will bear equai tax liabil- 
ities. ; 

There are three types of fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies: stock com- 
panies, mutual companies, and reciprocal 
insurers. The existing Federal tax law 
discriminates against stock companies in 
favor of mutual companies and recipro- 
cal companies. Simple equity requires 
that all be taxed on the same basis and 
at the same rates. . 

Our recent hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means have dis- 
closed that all insurance companies 
have two types of income: First, under- 
writing income; and, second, investment 
income, Both types of income should be 
taxed. No basis exists for excluding 
either type of income from a fair tax. 
Under existing law, stock fire and cas- 
ualty companies are taxed at the full 
corporate rate of 52 percent on both un- 
derwriting and investment income. 
Since the inception of the Federal in- 
come tax, stock companies have paid 
the regular corporate rates paid by other 
business corporations. However, mutual 
companies are taxed on an entirely dif- 
ferent basis. Under existing law, mutual 
companies pay the higher of (a) 1 per- 
cent of their premium income plus 1 
percent of their gross investment in- 
come, or (b) 52 percent on their net 
investment income only. Reciprocals 
have never paid any tax whatsoever on 
their substantial underwriting income, 
but are taxed on their investment in- 
come only. These different methods of 
taxation are highly preferential in favor 
of the mutual and reciprocal companies 
and give them an unwarranted competi- 
tive advantage. Federal taxes of all 
stock companies for the 15 years ended 
with 1957 amounted to 2 percent of their 
net premiums written. Federal taxes of 
all the mutuals and reciprocals for this 
same period were only 1 percent of their 
premiums. 

The mutuals and reciprocals have 
earned and retained substantial profits 
from underwriting and investments. 
Such retained profits during the 15 years 
ended with 1957 amounted to $920 mil- 
lion, This increase in surplus was ac- 
cumulated on a tax-favored basis. The 
mutuals and reciprocals, by reason of 
their lesser tax burden, were able to re- 
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tain much more of their net income than 
they otherwise could have. They also 
retained more than twice as much, pro- 
portionally, as their stock company 
competitors. 

Under existing law, a large number of 
small mutual companies are either ex- 
empt from tax entirely or receive special 
tax consideration. The bills we have in- 
troduced do not disturb this. Of the 
2,500 mutual companies in the United 
States, approximately 1,750 are tax ex- 
empt and their exemption would be con- 
tinued under these bills. In addition, 
some 150 mutual companies are partially 
tax exempt under existing law and our 
proposal would not increase their tax 
burden. It would impose no hardship 
upon small farm and local mutual insur- 
ance companies. 

The remaining 600 large mutual com- 
panies would be taxed at regular corpo- 
rate rates. ‘These large mutual com- 
panies write the same lines of insur- 
ance as stock companies in the several 
States. They use the agency or broker- 
age system as well as the direct writing 
system, just as the stock companies do. 
All are subject to the same State regula- 
tion as stock companies. There are no 
basic methods found in one type that 
are not found in the others. There is no 
reason for a disparity in tax treatment. 

These 600 large mutuals write 98 per- 
cent of the volume of ali mutual fire and 
casualty insurance companies, Under 
our bills these companies will pay sub- 
stantially more tax than they have pre- 
viously paid. For example, the five 
largest mutuals and the three largest 
reciprocal companies have for. the 16 
years ended with 1958 paid total Federal 
income taxes of $96 million. If they 
had paid taxes on the corporate basis as 
proposed in this bill, these eight com- 
panies would have paid $182 million, an 
increase of $86 million, or 90 percent. 
Of course, equality of taxation between 
these companies could be achieved by re- 
ducing the stock companies’ tax basis to 
the level of the mutual companies. How- 
ever, this would result in a great loss of 
revenue to the Treasury. I believe that 
the most equitable basis of tax for in- 
surance companies is the basis provided 
for stock companies and companies in 
industry generally, that is, regular cor- 
porate rates. This would bring the taxes 
of mutual and reciprocal companies in 
line with the taxes of their competitors. 

There is no reason to continue the 
existing discrimination between fire and 
casualty companies in the Federal tax 
laws. Our proposal would eliminate the 
present competitive impact of the dif- 
ferent methods and formulas now ap- 
plied to these companies, It involves few 
of the complexities found in our con- 
sideration of a permanent bill for the 
taxation of life insurance companies. 
On the contrary, it is simple. In sum- 
mary, this bill would eliminate the exist- 
ing inequities in the taxation of the 
various types of fire and casualty com- 
panies and would increase the revenue 
to the Treasury by a substantial amount. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that favor- 
able legislative action can be taken by 
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the Congress on this meritorious pro- 
posal in the 2d. session of the 86th Con- 
gress. , 





A Proposal To Encourage Young People 
To Buy Musical Instruments by Remov- 
ing the Excise Tax 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier in the ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress, on June 15, I introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill, H.R. 
7725, to remove the 10 percent excise tax 


~ on all musical instruments costing $150 


or less. 

The purpose of my proposal is to en- 
courage students in elementary,. high 
school, and college music courses to pur- 
chase low-cost musical instruments. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, the study of 
music has become a normal part of the 
education of American boys and girls, 
and I believe that we should do what- 
ever we can to encourage young people 
who are musically talented to play musi- 
cal instruments. 

Let me make very clear that, although 
music instruction in some form is re- 
quired in most elementary schools and is 
an elective course in most high schools, 
students who buy their instruments are 
under present law required to pay the 
10-percent excise tax. 

Musical instruments purchased by 
ee however, are exempt from this 


Mr. Speaker, I should also like to point 
out that 93 percent of the sales of band 
and orchestra instruments in the United 
States are made to parents, students, 
private teachers, schools, and religious 
and character-building organizations. 
More than two-thirds of these sales are 
made by or for students. 

Indeed, over 80 percent of all musical 
instruments manufactured are pur- 
chased for educational purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the case for re- 
moving the excise tax on musical in- 
struments to help the many young peo- 
ple who study music in our country is 
best summed up in the following excel- 
lent editorial published in the Elkhart 


' Cnd,) Truth and entitled “Lift Instru- 
” 


ment Tax, Help Ki 

The editorial follows: 

Lit InsTRUMENT Tax, HetP Kips 

A bill to remove the 10 percent~manu- 
facturer’s excise tax on musical instruments 
costing $150 or less has been introduced in 
Congress by Representative Jonn BrapEeMas 
of our own Third District. 

It is a good bill and should be passed, 

As the band instrument capital of the 
world, Elkhart obviously has a community 
interest in this matter. 

But our support of the bill is not based 
simply on the Elkhart interest, but rather 
upon our belief that this would serve the 
welfare of the entire Nation—and in particu- 
lar, the Nation’s children who buy the lower 
priced instruments, 

























































































The excise tax on musical instruments 
was placed some two decades ago at a time 
when materials for such instruments were 
scarce. That is no longer true. 

Like many other excise taxes, this tax con- 
tinued—no doubt—because of the Federal 
Government’s revenue needs during World 
War IT and succeeding crises 

But relief from excise taxes has been 
granted in the case of certain products and 
services outside the music field. 

And in fact the 10 percent tax is waived 
when schools and churches buy musical in- 
stuments, 

This is judged to be in the public interest. 
But it seems to us that the public interest 
also would be served by giving a break to 
school kids who buy their own instruments. 

Since instruments selling for $150 or less 
are generally of the beginner type, the $150 
exemption idea would thus largely benefit 
students rather than professional users. 

An industry source tells us that 93 percent 
of instrument sales are now made to par- 
ents, students, private teachers, schools, reli- 
gious and character-building organizations. 

This is a much higher percentage than in 
years past, and certainly the further encour- 
agement of such use is a matter of public 
concern. 

Prom the educational and character-build- 
ing standpoint, the expansion of school 
bands and orchestras has been one of the 
finest developments of recent years. 

Relief from the tax on the lower priced 
instruments would permit either a lower re- 
tail price or would forestall a price increase 
which inflation would otherwise require. 

One way or another, we may be very sure 
that the consumer pays excise taxes—even 
those levied directly on the manufacturer— 
and thus stands to benefit when such taxes 
are lifted. 

The proposed exemption on low-priced in- 
struments would itself remove an estimated 
$3.5. to $4 million of tax revenue, 

But if more youngsters buy, they become 
potential customers later for higher priced 
instruments which still bear the tax, and 
thus much of the revenue may be recouped. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope very much that 
Congress will adopt my proposal. 





The Fight in 1959 for Fair Labor 
Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. O’HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been over 20 years since 
the dark depression days when Franklin 
D, Roosevelt looked around him and saw 
“one-third of a nation ill fed, ill clothed, 
and ill housed.” Since then as a-nation 
we have come to enjoy unparalleled 


prosperity. 

It would be pleasant to think that the 
poorest among us have shared equally 
in that prosperity. It would be even 
more pleasant to think that the poor 
are a rapidly diminishing group that 
will entirely disappear as our technology 
improves and as our. productivity 


increases. 

Poverty is not, however, a condition 
that is disappearing. Studies by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Com- 
merce Department, the Federal Reserve 
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Board and others make it increasingly 
evident that tens of millions of our peo- 
ple have not shared in our growing na- 
tional prosperity, nor can they reason- 
ably expect to do so unless Congress does 
something about it. 

‘Tens of millions of our people are still 
ill fed, ill clothed, and ill housed. In 
large part their plight is caused by the 
payment of wages that are too low to 
cover the bare necessities of life. No 
matter how hard they work nor how long 
they labor, they cannot hope to have the 
basic minimum standard of food, shel- 
ter, clothing and medical care that they 
have a right to expect. 

When the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was enacted, the 75th Congress pledged 
“to correct and as rapidly as possible to 
eliminate conditions detrimental to the 
minimum standard of living necessary 
for health, efficiency, and general well- 
being of workers.” Not only has that 
pledge never been redeemed, but, relative 
to their fellows, the poorest paid of our 
workers are worse off than they were in 
1938. ‘They have come to form a class 
increasingly isolated from their fellow 
workers, a class disorganized, without in- 
fluence, without voice, without power. 
They are the forgotten workers of our 
affluent society. 

Liberal amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act can do much to relieve 
this tragic and indefensible situation. 
Democratic Members of both Houses of 
Congress have introduced a number of 
bills designed to remove the inadequacies 
of this law, by raising the minimum wage 
itself and by extending the protection ic 
affords to millions not presently covered. 

In keeping with the Republican tra- 
dition of despair and accepting the 
premise that a little misery is‘ inevitable, 
the administration has opposed these 
changes, both as to an extension of cov- 
erage and as to the increase in the mini- 
mum wage. 

Typical of the fine measures intro- 
duced is the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt 
bill—S. 1046 and H.R. 4488—which would 
raise the minimum wage to $1.25 per 
hour and extend the protection of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to about 7% 
million not presently covered. While no 
action was taken on this measure in the 
House, the Labor Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare held extensive hearings, and on 
July 10, favorably reported S, 1046 with 
amendments. As sent to the full com- 
mittee, the bill would raise the minimum 
wage to $1.25 and bring 10 million addi- © 
tional employees under the protection of 
the act. For the 25 million wage earners 
now covered by the act, the minimum 
wage would be raised to $1.15 per hour 
the first year and $1.25 the second. 
Newly added groups would receive $1 the 
first year, the minimum graduailiy being 
raised to $1.25 over a 4-year period for 
most of them. ‘Those not receiving the 
four-stage raise to $1.25, numbering 2.7 
million, are mostly in retail and service 
trades doing a business of less than 
$750,000. 

This very modest measure was imme- 
diately attacked by the President and 
his Secretary of Labor as, among other 
things, “inflationary.” ‘This was to be 
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expected, of course. The administra- 
tion’s obsession with inflation is not new. 
Lacking the energy to act or the intelli- 
gence to know what to do on any given 
issue, inflation is invariably seized upon 
as a permanent and universal alibi for 
inactivity. A perfect excuse for a do- 
nothing government. 

As a matter of fact, no significant price 
effect need be expected from the passage 
of this legislation. The best estimates 
place the increase in wages that would 
result at about $2.5 billion—less than 
one-half of 1 percent of our gross na- 
tional product and less than 1 percent of 
the total compensation paid in wages 
and salaries for the Nation. This in- 
crease will take place gradually over a 
4-year period and would mainly affect 
industries characterized by substantial 
price competition. Not only would the 
total impact be slight and slow in com- 
ing, but it is unlikely that the entire in- 
crease in wage costs would ever be re- 
flected in consumer prices. This rea- 
soning is supported, of course, by studies 
of the economic effects of the original 
act and subsequent raises in the mini- 
mum wage, with which Mr. Mitchell, at 
least, should be familiar. 

This increase in purchasing power 
would have beneficial rather than harm- 
ful effects on the demand side of the eco- 
nomic picture. Studies of low-income 
consumer expenditures show that over 
half of this increase would be spent for 
food and clothing. Very little of it would 
be spent on items for which there is a 
limited supply. This increase in pur- 
chasing power would, in fact, give a 
boost to those very sectors of the econ- 
omy most in need of a stimulant. It 
would contribute, in a small way per- 
haps, to a reduction in our farm surplus. 
Incidentally, some $100 million would be 
drained off in excise, income, and social 
security taxes. 

‘The administration’s objections to this 
type of legislation are not, of course, 
limited to the inflation issue. I see no 
reason at this time, however, for a re- 
hash of the tired old alibies that re- 
actionaries have consistently relied upon 
to excuse inaction in this field. 

The fact is that failure to extend 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and failure to raise the minimum 
wage would be indefensible—morally, 
socially, politically, and economically in- 
defensible. 

Failure to act will encourage the con- 
tinuing growth of a depressed class num- 
bering millions, whose members cannot 
realistically hope to share in our pros- 
perity, nor to share in what we think of 
as the American way of life. For those 
whose earnings are presently geared to 
the Federal minimum wage and for a 
substantial portion of the 20 million who 
are without wage-hour protection, there 
is no hope unless Congress acts. They 
are for the most part unorganized, im- 
mobile, and ignorant of alternative em- 
ployments. 

The gap between what they suffer 
along with and what the average Amer- 

ican worker earns continues to broaden 
each year. Nor is their plight tragic 
merely in a relative sense. The fact is, a 
dollar an hour is simply not enough to 
get along with. Yet millions of workers 
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are expected to raise a-family on that 
or less. Humanitarian considerations 
aside, Ricardo’s “iron law” of wages 
would dictate better treatment of the 
wage earner. 

As a nation we can ill afford the costs 
of such cheap labor. Poverty below the 
subsistence level quickly translates itself 
into slums, crime, delinquency and dis- 
ease for which ultimately we must pay 
the price. A generation of tens of mil- 
lions of physically weak and ignorant 
children constitutes economic waste as 
real as any of which we might concelve. 

I, too, am critical of the measures thus 
far proposed. I am critical of the fact 
that they do not accomplish enough. 
Coverage should be given all the unpro- 
tected millions who need it. The con- 
stitutional limitations of our power and 
feasibility of administration are the only 
justifiable limitations on our action in 
this regard. 

I am particularly concerned that cov- 
erage should be extended to the fac- 
tories of the field, to the farm laborers, 
to that group which is always left out 
when leglislation is written, whose rights 
are consistently bargained away and 
eliminated from social legislation as the 
price of getting something else in. I 
speak of all farm laborers, of course, but 
particularly the migrants. The exploi- 
tation of these people has for much too 
long imposed a heavy burden on our con- 
Science as a people. 

It is imperative also that more effective 
procedures for the enforcement of FLSA 
should be provided. The inability of the 
Labor Department to enforce the act 
lends encouragement to the unscru- 
pulous employer whose failure to comply 
is cheating workers of over $350 million 
a year. 

Finally, I urge support for H.R. 8297, a 
bill which I introduced making the child- 
labor provisions of FLSA applicable to 
agricultural employment. It will give to 
the child working on a “factory” farm 
the same protection provided years ago 
to children in other employments. The 
exploitation of children in this area is a 
vestige of an older and crueler era which 
long ago should have been removed. 

Amendment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act along the lines i have suggested 
should be the first order of business for 
the second session of the 86th Congress. 
The needs of millions of our people 
should be sufficient to stimulate action 
on our part, but remember, too, that the 
eyes of the world are upon us. While our 
standard of living may be impressive, our 
belief in human dignity is tested by the 
way in which we treat those at the bot- 
tom of the economic ladder. 





Hon. Isidore Dollinger 





SPEECH 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
_ One of the outstanding Members of this 
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Congress and an able and hardworking 
member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee will not be with 
us when we return for the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress. Our esteemvd col- 
league, IstporE DOLLINGFR, is resigning 
after this session of Congress so that he 
can serve the people of New York as the 
district attorney of Bronx County. 

IsIDORE was elected to Congress in 1948, 
the same year I was first elected to serve 
in this great legislative body. I have had 
an opportunity to observe his work dur- 
ing this entire period and he served with 
honor and dignity. He is a man of prin- 
ciple who as a dedicated public servant 
served the interests of his constituents. 

During the past two years I have had 
the pleasure of having IstiporE DoOLLINGER 
serve on my Subcommitgee on Commerce 
and Finance. He was one of the most 
outstanding members of that subcom- 
mittee and I relied heavily on his advice 
and counsel in the conduct of our com- 
mittee business. I am very sorry that 
IsIDORE DOLLINGER is retiring from Con- 
gress but I certainly wish him well be- 
cause I know that he will appreciate this 
opportunity to serve his friends in New 
York as their district attorney, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the drov- 
ping of your gavel coincident with your 
pronouncement that this 1st “session of 
the 86th Congress has ended, will surely 
come in a matter of moments. I there- 
fore ask your indulgence, while I recount 
briefly our congressional activities. 

We have done much in which we can 
take pride as Americans and as Demo- 
crats. The thing we prevented, even 
though important to our American way 
of life as well as to the world at large, 
will soon be forgotten. 

There is still much to be done. Most 
of that we will do in the second session of 
this Congress, which will start on Janu- 
ary 6, 1960. But in a never-ending fast- 
moving world, new problems will always 
beset us. Instead of delving into the 
future, a most uncertain task at best, I 
will dwell on the immediate past. 

We have enacted into law some 400 
laws of general national and interna- 
tional interest. Of that number, about 
100 can be labeled of major importance. 
Merely to list all of these would take 
much more time than is now available. 
I, therefore, will refer only to the most 
important, 

SPENDING 

We appropriated more than $39 bil- 
lion for national security and defense; 
that is almost 60 percent of the total 
sum appropriated for the fiscal year for 
all purposes. This is $20 maillion less 
tian the President asked for. 
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The total sum appropriated. for all 
purposes, including what Republicans 
invidiously refer to as back-door financ- 
ing, was $75,051,880,215, almost $2 billion 
less than the President requested. 

It can never be sufficiently emphasized 


-that the Congress can merely authorize 


expenditures and appropriate the money 
therefor. Only the President ‘and his 
appointees, under his direction and con- 
trol, can spend the money. Surely we, 
the Congress, can refuse to authorize or 
appropriate. But even after we do both 
only the Executive—the President—can 
spend. Under our form of, government 
there is but one spender—the President. 
Repeatedly, the incumbent now in the 
White House, has ignored congressional 
intent and directive. He has refused to 
spend money as directed, spent it con- 
trary to congressional directives and 
even spread out and cancelled out con- 
tracts authorized and let. 

Let us never forget that when our Re- 
publican friends and campaigners start 
ealling names, the only spender, reckless 
or otherwise, in our National Govern- 
ment, is the titular head of the Repub- 
lican Party, President Eisenhower. By 
doubling the cost of operation of his own 
office, he haS set the spendthrift exam- 
ple which all his appointees seek to 
imitate. 

While on the subject of spending, let 
me remind you that a major part of the 
cost of Government is the interest we 
pay on U.S. obligations. This adminis- 
tration -without the help of Congress 
and over our vigorous proteste-has run 
up that cost from 1953 to date by more 
than 100 percent. Starting with short- 
term interest rates of under 2 percent 
and long-term rates of not more than 
2% percent, President Eisenhower has 
approved our paying 434 percent and 
assents to the threat of his Secretary of 
the Treasury that we may yet pay 6 per- 
cent. The President and his big- 
moneyed friends are demanding that the 
Congress eliminate the limit on the in- 
terest rate on long-term bonds so that 
he can and I quote the President, 
“demonstrate responsibility in the man- 
agement of our Federal debt.” 

Responsibility, indeed. He may have 
forgotten but we cannot forget that this 
is the same fiscal genius who in two po- 
litical campaigns—1952 and 1956—- 
promised to reduce the national debt. 
Three times since his first promise, at 
his request we increased the debt limit. 
This year by $2 billion to $285 billion 
permanently and to $295 billion tempo- 
rarily until 1960. 

I am proud that this Congress in- 
creased the interest rate payable on sav- 
ings bonds and refused to increase it 
on long-term bonds. I ave been intro- 
ducing a bill to accomplish that in each 
of the last four Congresses. The ad- 
ministration has at long last seen the 
light and gone along with me. 

Note the difference between savings 
bonds, the E- and H-bonds, and other 
Government securities. The savings 
bonds are anti-inflationary because they, 
tend to immobilize savings. Other se- 
curities produce money that flows into 
the money stream to pay bills for con- 
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struction, experimentation, material, 
services and the like. 

Savings bonds traditionally, until 1953, 
paid an interest rate higher than savings 
and thrift accounts. Our people are not 
so stupid as to keep their savings in 
bonds at minimum rates, when they can 
keep them in insiitutions paying maxi- 
mum rates, all guaranteed by U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

I suppose it is human nature to take 
care of ones friends. So let us not be too 
hard on Ike and his big business, big- 
moneyed friends, who say let the devil 
take care of the masses, the wage-earn- 
ers and little businessmen and his E and 
H savings bonds. Be sure these big busi- 
ness operators in Government will take 


care of their fr’1.ds with more and more ° 


profits and higher and higher interest 
rates. They will continue to complain 
about being in the 90-percent tax 
bracket, to try to make us forget that the 
little fellows pay 90 percent of the gross 
tax collection. 

Before I leave the fiscal affairs of our 
Nation I wish to comment on the scare 
campaign the Republicans are engaging 
in about inflation. 

The one thing they learned from Pres- 
ident RooseveJt was “there is nothing to 
fear except fear itself.” The difference 
is that he tried to teach us to be un- 
afraid. They are using that concept in 
reverse, to scare us into ignoring the 
facts of life. 

If they can cry inflation loud enough 
and long enough, we may look away 
from administered prices that ignore the 
law of supply and demand. We may not 
learn that the worst kind of inflation 
comes from administered prices coupled 
with unconscionable interest rates. The 
very people who are demanding that we 
cut Government expenses are the same 
ones who are pushing prices up, de- 
manding higher interest rates and tax 
cuts allowances and exemptions and all 
to balance the budget. 

In 1958, the banks and moneylenders 
of the country had their best year in our 
history, in gross receipts, and in net 
profits—both before and after taxes. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine will be 
even better. 

The same is true of corporation profits. 
Eight hundred and eight leading corpo- 
rations showed a 56-percent increase in 
profits this year over the same period 
for 1958—$6,915,729,000, as against $4,- 


438,065,000, or $2,477,644,000 more net. 


profits after taxes. More than half of 
these did better than that averzze. 
Four hundred and twenty-eight of these 
corporations improved their corporate 
profits by more than 75 percent in the 
second quarter of 1959 as against the 
same quarter in 1958. 

These 808 companies are the very ones 
paying for full page ads to frighten us 
out of our skins because of inflation they 
created and as a result of which they 
mace these profits. 

BANKING LAWS 


In the financial field, we also enacted 
bills that increased our subscriptions to 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development—the World 
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Bank—to set up a new Inter-Amercian 
Bank for Central and South America 
similar to the World Bank, some mod- 
ernization of the National Banking and 
Federal Reserve Acts, restrictions on 
holding companies in the savings and 
loan association. field and the first com- 
plete revision in 25 years of the Federal 
Credit Union Act. I was most pleased 
that the credit union bill was enacted in 
almost the exact form in which I had in- 
troduced it. 
FOREIGN AID 


The mutual security authorization and 
appropriation bills were a fine example 
of the operation of our Government in 
true bipartisan spirit, with both parties 
in Congress and the President moving 
forward in the best interests of our 
country and of world peace. 

What irked me however, was that in 
his messages to us asking for legislation 
in the international field the President 
indicated we had enough money for 
loans and grants abroad, for housing 
abroad, for highways abroad, for recla- 
mation and community facility projects 
abroad, for schools and education and 
health programs abroad, in short for al- 
most everything anycne could ask for 
abroad. But the domestic scene was dif- 
ferent. From his veto messages it b2- 
came apparent, he thought we did not 
have enough money for any of these 
things needed so badly at home; not 
even enough for loans to our cities and 
States. . 

My position on these matters was and 
is quite simple—I am for all of these 
things for foreign friends. I have al- 
ways voted for them. ButI have and al- 
ways will vote for them for our people 
at home as long as we need them. 

If the time is here or ever comes that 
we do not have enough for both, -we 
must first take care of our own and use 
the surplus, if any, to take care of those 
abroad. 

This is not a matter of charity begins 
at home. This is fiscal responsibility as 
to taxpayers’ money. I can apportion 
my personal funds, charitywise as I 
please. I have no right to do so with 
taxpayers’ funds. 

RULE BY VETO 


Incidentally, it is well to note, that 
although we overrode a Presidential 
veto only once, each of the other votes 
by which we failed to override, demon- 
strated that the overwhelming majority 
of the people and their representatives 
were against the President. The Consti- 
tution requires a two-thirds yote to make 
a bill law against a Presidential veto. 
In neither House does the Democratic 
Party control a two-thirds vote. In the 
Senate there are 35 Republicans and 65 
Democrats. In the House there are 153 
Republicans, 283 Democrats, and 1 
vacancy. We failed to override vetoes by 
from one to six votes on important 
measures, thus permitting one-third of 
either House plus one to six votes to 
thwart the will of a vast majority of the 
people’s representatives. 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

Veterans’ affairs were given consider- 
able attention. We extended their di- 
rect loan program, although in my opin- 
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jon not sufficiently nor in the right di- 
rection. Among other things we should 
not have increased their interest rates. 
At the urging of this administration, 
these rates have now been pushed up by 
82 percent since 1953. We wrote a new 
Veterans’ Pension Act and extended vet- 
erans’ preferences and entitlements. 
Still pending is much rieeded legislation 
for a civilian pardons board to review 
sentences imposed upon members of the 
armed services. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Business has been helped by amend- 
ments to the antitrust laws, the Small 
Business Administration Act and the 
Small Business Investment Company 
Act. Much more needs to be done in 
these fields. 

Increased benefits to retired em- 
ployees, extended temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation, changes in our im- 
migration laws, the extension of the 
Draft Act, establishment of a National 
Space Agency, aid to Federal airports 
and a TVA self financing act are among 
our creditable accomplishments. 

HOUSING 


Two vetos of the housing bills were 
further demonstration of smoke screens 
blown up to camouflage real issues. The 
third housing bill, which the President 
approved is just as inflationary as the 
two he vetoed. The only real difference 
in substance is that the final approved 
version omits $50 million in loans for 
eollege classrooms. The President ad- 
mits we need the classrooms but contends 
that in the $8 billion housing loan guar- 
anty program, which he approved, a $50 
million loan program is inflationary. He 
had his way—a Phillipic victory, if ever 
there was one. No one will ever be able 
to assess the loss to the Nation and the 
world if only one potential genius is 
denied a college education because these 
loans are postponed to an election year. 

CIVIL. RIGHTS 


Hawaii became a State, thus estab- 
lishing another beacon light along the 
path of true democracy and affirming 
the divinely inspired sentiments of our 
Founding Fathers that “all men are cre- 
ated equal” and “are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights” 
and that “governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers 
from the governed.” 

Our citizens in the District of Co- 
lumbia have not fared as well. Five 
times in the last 10 years, the Senate 
has passed a bill granting home rule to 
the District. Not once during that time 
has the House District Committee re- 
ported a bill. Not once in that period, 
until I filed a discharge petition, to bring 
a home rule bill before the House, did 


tesy dictates that I do not characterize 
those hearings. Suffice it to say, that if 
some members of that committee and of 
the F Rules Committee have their way, no 
will reach the floor in this 
A home rule bill will be acted upon 
by this Congress only if 219 Members sign 
my discharge petition. Up to this time 
Democrats and 16 Republicans or a 
of 120 Members have signed it. 
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Home rule for the District of Colum- 
bia is pledged by both party platforms. 
The public is fast learning that we are 
getting a lot of double talk from our 
Republican friends. No one expects 
southern Republicans or southern Demo- 
crats to support home rule for the Na- 
tion’s Capital. That eliminates about 
112 Members, 103 Democrats, and 9 Re- 
publicans. Four hundred and thirty-six 
less 112 leaves 324. One hundred and 
fifty-three Republicans less 9 southern 
Republicans leaves a net balance of 144. 
Two hundred eighty-three Democrats 
less 103 southern Democrats leaves a net 
balance of 180. One hundred four of 
the 180 Democrats have already signed 
the discharge petition. Only 16 of the 
144 Republicans have signed it. That is 
a terrible indictment of the Republican 
Party. Iam certain that if the Repub- 
licans will sign that petition in the same 
ratio as the Democrats have, in the first 
2 weeks of January 1960, enough addi- 
tional Democrats will sign the petition 
to bring the bill to the floor. 

THE LABOR BILL 


One other important piece of legisla- 
tion that was enacted has been hailed as 
the labor reform bill. Time will prove, 
in my opinion, that this was the worst 
piece of anti-industrial-city and anti- 
labor bill ever enacted by any Congress. 

I impugn no Member’s motives, good 
faith or integrity. I trust that those 
who voted for that bill will credit as 
much to me and the 200 colleagues whom 
I joined in voting against that bill. It 
ill behooves any citizen, capitalist, union 
leader, businessman or wage-earner to 
pretend to be so omniscient as to have 
the right to accuse anyone on either side 
of a vote of 229 to 201 of having voted 
except in accordance with what his 
conscience dictated was best for our 
country. If as few as 13 Members voted 
the other way, the bill would have been 
defeated by a tie vote of 215 to 215, with 
the Speaker casting the deciding nega- 
tive vote. If the four absentees had been 
present and voted nay—since they were 
not paired, I do not say they would have 
so voted—it would have required only 
a switch of 11 votes to defeat the bill. 

No one will dare say that there is any 
Member of this House, regardless of how 
he or she voted on this bill, who would 
not vote to eliminate racketeering and 
crime not merely from union activities 
but from every sphere of activity on the 
American and even on the world scene. 

The same must be said about legisla- 
tion that would make unions more re- 
sponsible and more responsive to the 
needs and desires of their_ members. 
Again that must also be said of legisla- 
tion that would protect business as well 
as the public against illegal or improper 
activities of unions. 

This bill was represented as accom- 
plishing those ends. I will concede, for 
the sake of argument only, that that 

was the purpose of the bill. 

I am convinced, however, it does not 
and will not accomplish those ends. To 


the extent that it tends to, Iam afraid ‘h 


it does so by means that the courts will 
condemn. There are now more than 
enough laws on our statute books to ar- 
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rest, indict, and convict every criminal, 
in and out of unions, whether the crime 
is perjury, embezzlement, forgery, fraud, 
bribery, theft, assault, murder, or con- 
spiracy to commit any of these crimes or 
merely the attempt to do so. On that 
score, we do not need more laws but bet- 
ter enforcement of those we do have. 

To the extent that this bill may make 
criminal, that which heretofore was le- 
gal, though perhaps immoral, under our 
Constitution, the law must be prospec- 
tive and not retroactive in its effect. 

It follows, therefore, that it will oust 
from unions, on account of past con- 
duct, no one, no matter how bad and no 
matter what his name. 

Despite all of the foregoing, I could 
have brought myself to vote for the bill 
if it had not been for its other many bad 
features. I believe they far outweighed 
all the good sought to be accomplished. 

In yoting on all bills I try to keep in 
mind our fundamental law, the Consti- 
tution, and particularly that portion of 
it known the world over as the Bill of 
Rights. I will never vote for any piece 
of legislation, no matter how well inten- 
tioned, which does not square with it. If 
it violates the Bill of Rights, I cannot 
support it. That Bill of Rights must for- 
ever remain inviolate. If we chip away 
even the slightest part thereof we begin 
to destroy it. 

This bill, in my opinion, oversteps the 
bounds of propriety; it makes second- 
class citizens of unionists and of work- 
ingmen who might desire to join unions; 
it denies them rights guaranteed to them 
by our Constitution. 

Furthermore, this bill can be used to 
entice business out of our industrial 
centers and into labor surplus parts of 
the country. It is not sectionalism that 
prompts me to take this position. It is 
part of the free enterprise competitive 
system, for business to move to the place 
where it can operate most profitably. 

However, the best interests of our 
country, of the whole country, demand 
that no part of the country be permitted 
to entice businessmen to come there be- 
cause of the promise or intimation that 
by moving there they will have cheap 
labor, sweatshop conditions, or  non- 
union shops. This misnamed labor re- 
form bill practically guarantees to every 
unionized business firm that it can freely 
move to nonunion States and be forever 
free from unionization. To me that 
means destroying unions and enslaving 
the working men and women of our 
country. I am all for raising the stand- 
ards of our citizens to the highest pre- 
vailing. I am opposed to lowering those 
Standards to the lowest prevailing. 

A PERSONAL NOTE 


Permit me at this time to inject a 
rather personal note. During this ses- 
sion, I was incapacitated by illness, from 
which, thank God, I have recovered. 
For a long time I was out of Washington 
and for an even longer period prevented 
from giving full time to my congressional 
duties: But everything in this world . 
as its compensating balances. My mis- 
fortune brought me the good that comes 
from learning how much our colleagues 
are genuinely concerned about each 
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other. They extended to me a spirit of 
fellowship and camaraderie close to kin- 
ship. It crossed district and State lines 
as well as party lines and religious and 
color lines. The assistance and offers 
of aid to me and more particularly to my 
staff, were immeasurable. I am forever 
in their debt.. I am, indeed, grateful. 
Some say, only in America can it hap- 
pen. I say only in America it does 
happen, 





If the Soviet Union Can Afford Scientific 
Progress and Education Why Can’t 
President Eisenhower—President Eis- 
enhower Should Keep a Scorecard on 
His Sure-Fire No. 1 Issue for Winning 
in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it 
would be well, I think, if the President 
kept a scorecard on his economy record 
for there is a growing belief that his 
performance is not quite up to his 
promises. 

You will recall that he recently de- 
scribed economy as the most important 
single issue for winning the election in 
1960 to a $100-a-plate Republican polit- 
ical rally in Washington, D.C., so his 
performance has to be judged in this 
context too. The President told the 
rally that— 

It is the Republican Party that fights for 
responsible, sensible fiscal policy. 


The Democratic Party is so deeply in- 
terested in genuine economy that Demo- 
crats in the Congress have cut the Pres- 
ident’s budget requests by $10 billion in 
the past 5 years. 

In 1952 the Republicans promised to 
bring the best business brains to Wash- 
ington. A few of them are still here, but 
most of them are gone. If these busi- 
nessmen had run their own companies 
the way they have run the Government 
their companies would be facing bank- 
ruptcy. Billions of dollars of tax money 
are being wasted because of poor man- 
agement. : 

If the Soviet Union can afford scien- 
tific progress and education why cannot 
President Eisenhower? ‘This is a good 
question and gets to the heart of our 
problem. A balanced budget looks good, 
but you cannot win wars with one and 
in this cold war period we may well find 
that if it means an inadequate educa- 
tion, and a iack of missile progress it 
may be too expensive to afford. 

We cannot afford scientific progress 
and education in part because our econ- 
omy has failed to expand and grow as it 
Should have during the past 7 years. It 
is not keeping up with the growth of the 
economy of the U.S.S.R. 

During these years private investment 
opportunity has been down about $40 
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billion; and the unnecessary idleness of 
plant and manpower has caused us to 
lose about $150 billion in national output. 
Net farm income has been $31 billion less 
than it should have been and wage and 
salary income almost $100 billion less. 
Labor Secretary Mitchell and Health, 
Education, and Welfare Secretary Flem- 
ming have been doing some fancy talking 
about hiring the older workers, but we 
are losing some of our best brains and 
skills by an unrealistic Federal hiring 
policy which makes it practically impos- 
sible for a man of 45 or older to get a job 
in the Federal Government. No other 
nation can afford this kind of waste, and 
we cannot either. 

In his 1952 campaign President Eisen- 
hower promised to tidy up the national 
debt. Now we know what he had in 
mind. On June 30, 1959, the fiscal year 
ended with the largest Federal budget 
deficit in our history—$12 billion. Dur- 
ing the time the President has been in 
office the public debt has increased from 
$267 billion to $285 billion. The cost of 
interest on the public debt has risen from 
$5.8 billion to $8 billion. 

Let us all take note of the fact that 
the total Federal budget in 1939 for all 
purposes was only $7.9 billion during the 
height of the New Deal era under Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


One of the leading spokesmen for the 
Eisenhower administration, Senator 
CuirFrorD P. Case of New Jersey, recently 
called for a reform of the fantastic farm 
program. According to the New York 
Times he asked: 

How much longer will the American people 
tolerate a net expenditure of $4,500 million 4 
year for an unfair and self-defeating farm 
program. which constitutes a major obstacle 
to a balanced budget? 


And, he added— 

Only a quarter of American farmers benefit 
from this program. The average American 
family is beginning to realize, too, that it is 
hurt as a consumer of foodstuffs by our 
high price-support program, 

FEDERAL SPENDING FACTS COMPILED BY COUNCIL 
OF STATE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


I include as part of my remarks an 
excerpt from Bulletin No. 173, Federal 
Spending Facts, issued in September 1959 
by the Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce which gives the box score on 
appropriations for 1960: 

Tue Box SCORE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1960 


On the last page of this analysis is a table 
[not printed in the Recorp] which.shows 
the results of actions on all appropriations 
bills for the 1960 fiscal year. Exclusive of 
the permanent appropriations (mainly in- 
terest on the public debt) on which congres- 
sional :action is not required, the total 1960 
appropriations requests considered by Oon- 
gress was $71,458 million. 

The House approved $68,663 million, or 
$2,795 million less than the total requested. 
The latter figure, however, does not represent 
the actual reductions made by the House 
because the requested total includes $717 
million of requests which were submitted 
to Congress after the House had acted on the 
bills involved and it includes $28 million of 
Senate funds not considered by the House. 
Thus, the net reduction effected by the House 
in requests that it considered is $2,795 mil- 
lion less $745 million, or $2,050 million. The 
Senate: approved more than the House in 
every bill but two and effected a net reduc- 
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tion from the total requests in. the amount 
of $419 million. 

After differences in House and Senate ac- 
tions had been resolved by conference com- 
mittees on the various bills, the final total 
voted by Congress was $70,213 million, or 
$1,245 million less than the total requests. 
Some reduction in dollar amount was made 
in every bill. except one, but many of the 
reductions were hardly more than token 
cuts. The one imcrease was in the bill for 
the Departments of Labor, Health, Education, 
and Welfare and was in the amount of $260 
million over the request. 
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Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
1st session of the 86th Congress was a 
hardworking body of men and women, 
determined to fight for its goals and un- 
daunted when faced with Presidential 
vetoes. We are armed with the knowl- 
edge there is another session coming up 
in January 1960, and with it will be re- 
newed action to pick up the unfinished 
business of the first session and stand 
ready to shoulder the new challenges of 
America's needs and world problems. 

So many were the issues studied, 
passed on, or awaiting further action at 
the next session that it would be impos- 
sible to mention all of them here and 
treat each with proper coverage. 

Therefore, I shall refer only to those 
principal issues which, I believe, to be 
of the most importance and interest to 
West Virginia, and particularly to the 
Second District, wi:ich includes the east- 
ern panhandle counties of Jefferson, 
Berkeley, Morgan, Hampshire, Mineral, 
Hardy, Grant, Pendleton, and Tucker. 
Toward the south extending the slice 
down the Virginia border is Pocahontas 
County, and lying well within the State 
are Webster, Randolph, and Barbour 
Counties... Toward the north on the 
Maryland and Pennsylvania borders are 
Preston and Monongalia Counties. 

It is my great privilege to serve the 
people of the Second District as their 
Representative in Congress and it is my 
desire to present informaliy tne follow- 


ing: 
RAILROAD 
Whatever affects the railroad worker 
affects a very large segment of the peo- 
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In 1958 Congress passed a 7-percent 
social security increase which did not 
apply to railroad employees, who have 
their own railroad retirement. system. 

However, on April 29, 1959, an oppor- 
tunity beckoned to me to strike a blow 
for the railroad worker. With the com- 
bined efforts of my colleagues, we 
broughf forth legislation that promotes 
the welfare of this group of workers, 
who, as many do not know, cannot look 
to social security for assistance, and who 
must look to Congress for specific legis- 
lation. 

The passage of H.R. 8610, which be- 
came Public Law 86-28 is a milestone in 
human relations, exemplifying the 
brotherhood of man, providing for the 
widows, orphans and aged as well as 
assisting those who are thrown out of 
work through no fault of their own. It 
took a long time to bring about these 
amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, but the long hours, loss of 
rest, pleadings and tempers totaled little 
compared to the great good that has re- 
sulted. This improved legislation cor- 
rects many inequities in the old act and 
provides long overdue benefits for rail- 
road workers. 

COAL RESEARCH 


Knowing how important a successful 
outcome would be to the State of West 
Virginia, I worked eagerly and diligently 
for legislation that would establish a 
Coal Research and Development Com- 
mission. House and Senate Members 
gave their support, knowing coal and 
its potentialities mean a great deal to 
the industrial development of this coun- 
try and to our national defense. 

The coal research bill went through 
Congress with excellent support only to 
die at the hands of a Presidential veto. 
Notwithstanding this defeat, renewed ef- 
fort will create new legislation on this 
subject when the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress comes to bat. A Coal Research 
and Development Commission would put 
new hopes and new life into the crippled 
coal industry so well-known by the op- 
erators and workers in West Virginia 
coalfields. 


LABOR 

Labor legislation was one of the con- 
troversial subjects of this past session of 
Congress and perhaps received more in- 
terest than any other issue. The Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure 
~~ of 1959 became a law September 14, 

I felt the committee measure which 
was approved by the Labor and Educa- 
tion Committee after 3 months’ hard 
work by those experts on labor matters 
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ployees, and workers in every field of en- 
deavor which has made this a great and 
mighty Nation—and it is as essential as 
brains and capital to our way of life. 
History has proven that when we chip 


away at the liberties of any one group 
we slowly chip Away at the liberty and 
freedom of all. 

VETERANS 


Many veterans will be pleased to know 
that legislation was enacted that makes 
$100 million available to the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, upon his request, 
for immediate use in the direct-loan 
program for the purpose of reducing ex~- 
isting waiting lists. 

Public Law 86-211 modifies the pen- 
sion programs for veterans of World War 
I, World War II, and the Korean con- 
flict, and for their widows and children. 
It provides a sliding scale of pension 
based on the income and dependency 
status of the recipient. No person on the 
pension rolls on the day before the effec- 
tive date shall have his pension reduced 
or shall be removed from the pension 
rolls because of the enactment. All per- 
sons on the pension rolls on the day be- 
fore the effective date will be permitted 
election to the higher rates if they qual- 
ify under the new program. 

Of the several new laws pertaining to 
veterans, these two, I believe, will be of 
most interest to the majority of veterans 
wishing ‘to secure loans or receive a 
pension. 

PUBLIC WORKS 


Just about everybody benefits by and 
enjoys the net results of the public works 
program. It took an overriding ~ote of 
the President’s veto to get the public 
works bill through. “Pork barrel” 
spending and inflationary recklessness 
were accusations unfairly thrown at 
Congress, yet Congress stood firm and 
voted its convictions. 

Many of our national leaders think it 
is all right to send millions abroad for 
foreign aid—both economical and mili- 
tary—yet they hold up their hands in 
horror when a proposal for public works 
is mentioned for the homefront. 

West Virginia came in for close to 70 
projects, including a fair number for the 
Second District: Hildebrand lock and 
dam on the Monongahela River near 
Morgantown, $1,246,050; dam 8 on Mo- 
nongahela River below Morgantown in 
Pennsylvania, $706,875; tiood control 
projest on the Potomac River near the 
Keyser area has been approved by the 
Army Engineers; and an engineering ‘in- 
vestigation toward flood control program 
on Decker’s Creek, $14,625. 

: HOUSING 


Housing legislation had a rough and 
rocky journey. To combat inflation was 
the reason the President was said to 
have shad for vetoing the two housing 
bills that went to his desk. Failing to 
muster sufficient votes to override the 


veto, the third—a watered-down and in- 


sufficient housing bill—went to the 
White House where it met a better fate. 

There is much clamor about the cost 
of housing for the low-income groups, 
yet few of us stop to consider the terrific 
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cost of crime and punishment, of disease 
and poverty, of ignorance. While not 
implying that better housing would 
obliterate these foes of mankind, I be- 
lieve that it would, at least help to check 
their upward climb. Environment does 
not necessarily make a saint or a sinner, 
but it most certainly plays a great part 
in determining sound moral, physical, 
and educational habits. 
EDUCATION 


For many years the question of Fed- 
eral aid to education has been discussed 
by Members of Congress, by educators, 
and by interested lay citizens. Little or 
nothing had been done. Then suddenly 
Russia’s sputnik aroused this Nation to 
its shortcomings in the field of education.. 
Some legislation was passed, and some 
plans and programs are being studied 
and talked about, but there still remains 
the great need for more classrooms, more 
teachers, more opportunities for higher 
education for students who can qualify 
for advanced and specialized training. 

J would recommend an all-out crash 
program to inform and alert every com- 
munity, every county, and every State 
to the second-class status of the great 
majority of our teachers and schools, 
Bombard the people with the unvar- 
nished truth in understandable terms. 
As an eye opener: During the year 1956 
this Nation spent for liquors over $9 
billion; for tobacco almost $8 billion; and 
for cosmetics, beauty, and barber shops, 
close to $4 billion which makes a sum 
of almost $21 billion. 

Now, compare $21 billion with $11 bil- 
lion spent for education. Half again 
more for liquor, tobacco, and beauty 
than for education of our youth. It just 
does not make sense. 

I urge all elected officials from the 
county level up to the President of the 
United States recognize our situation and 
prove to the mothers and fathers their 
trust is well placed. 

AGRICULTURE 


One job the 86th Congress and the 
administration must do is to help al- 
leviate the distress in the agricultural 
situation. As I have said many times 
in the past, agriculture is the greatest 
industry in the Nation, and I sincerely 
feel this problem should be given our 
first consideration. 

Attention must be given to the plight 
of the small farmers in West Virginia 
and the Nation. Action must be taken 
to help the desperate circumstances of 
this worthy group which has been strug- 
gling to earn a livelihood for themselves 
and try to keep filled the breadbasket of 
the Nation. 

The small farmer is the fundamental 
strength of the United States. History 
has shown that when small farmers get 
into trouble, sooner or later the re- 
mainder of the economy is in trouble— 
and today the small farmers are at 
the danger point. 

I know the farming problem is des- 
perate as I live on a farm in Mineral 
County myself and I know firsthand 


some of the difficulties being encoun 
ered. +e 
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Although the national income has in- 
creased 100 percent during the past 
dozen years, according to Government 
statistics, figures reflect that the agri- 
cultural income for the same period has 
declined 20 percent. This is further 
worsened by the fact that the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar has been reduced 
33 percent. In terms of dollar purchas- 
ing power, agriculture is receiving only 
about half of the amount received 12 
years ago. And bringing this down to 
the farmer, it is even worse because, con- 
sidering the decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, the farmer is re- 
ceiving only a net income of about one- 
third of the amount he received during 
the previous period. We must agree 
that this is an intolerable situation 
which—unless checked—can only lead to 
further confusion and, eventually, chaos. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


This year I introduced legislation to 
lower the age limit for receiving benefits 
from social security, in the case of a man 
to age 60, and in the case of a woman to 
age 55. 

Personally, I do not advocate the com- 
pulsory retirement at these ages, but I 
do feel that those men and women who 
have worked hard and have reached the 
ages of 55 and 60, and do want to retire, 
should have that privilege with full so- 
cial security benefits. 

Statistics of the National Institutes of 
Health show that some human beings 
age before others, and some people do 
not have -the life expectancy of 65. 
Lowering the age limit will give many 
the opportunity of enjoying their retire- 
ment years while they are still physically 
able to do so. 

DEFENSE 

A mixture of the 1958 recession with its 
lower revenues and the spiraling cost of 
public borrowing, high cost of national 
security, and the inflationary headaches 
that face both Government and individ- 
ual buying have forced the national debt 
to an alitime high. 

Congress endeavored to trim here and 
there, study item by item, and was able 
to cut the President’s budget by $1.5 bil- 
lion. The big expenditures still remain 
for national defense, foreign aid, and 
capital for World Bank. 

STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAII 


Now, West Virginia may not have been 
as interested in Hawaii’s becoming our 
50th State as some other actions of Con- 
gress, but I am sure most of us hope at 
some time in our lives to visit this beau- 
tiful and romantic land. 

Last January 3 Alaska became offi- 
cially the 49th State, and caused the flag- 
makers to lose some sleep; and then 
Hawaii donned her official statehood 
bonnet on August 21, and the flagmakers 
= into an extended period of insom- 

a. 

To these two new States, we, as the 
hospitable Americans we are, extend a 
warm welcome to our family, now num- 
bering 50. To those men and women who 
worked long years, suffered many dis- 
appointments, but never gave up the 
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struggle in building their stairways to 
statehood, I am sure the majority of dur 
great Nation say “a job well done.” 

Great dangers beset civilization today 
from every side—the atom bomb, guided 
missiles, and diseases of all kinds—but 
the greatest danger of all is communism. 
It is more deadly to the human body and 
soul than poisonous gas or the bite of 
the cobra. 

The greatest struggle today is for the 
control of the people’s minds. A new 
doctrine is being spread in America and 
the world that for the sake of peace we 
can coexist with the antireligious evil 
called communism; that evil which de- 
nies the existence of God and the dignity 
and eternal life of the human soul. 

The communistic propagandists are 
already at work saying Communists are 
not so bad, that they want peace, tco, 
and we can coexist with them. 

In Biblical days, Job was tempted, as 
was Jesus, to compromise with evil. To 
save their lives they were offered worldly 
pleasures and power, but both resisted 
these. temptations. 

Imre Nagy, Premier of the anti-Com- 
munist uprising in Hungary, yielded to 
temptation and agreed to compromise 
with communism. He lost his life. His 
last words were, “I want the world to 
know that there can be no compromise.” 

Jesus said, “What shall it profit a man 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” 

This, I believe, is the key to man’s 
eternal future: Faith in himself and 
faith in Almighty God as the compas- 
sionate ruler of destiny. 





A Report to the People of the 7th 
Congressional District of Maryland on 
the Ist Session of the 86th Congress 
by Representative Samuel N. Friedel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September i4, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to give the voters of the 7th Con- 
gressional District of Maryland a brief 
review of the accomplishments of the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress, together 
with a summary of my votes on major 
bills as well as my activities on their 
behalf. 

The ist session of the 86th Congress 
has been a constructive and productive 
one. Much has been accomplished in 
the public interest, notwithstanding the 
difficulties encountered by a politically 
divided Government; Historically, sch 
a@ division inevitably brings with it con- 
flicts in basic philosophies on vital 
issues. As always, the Democratic Party 
has put the welfare of our country above 
partisanship considerations and has en- 
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deavored to achieve amity with the 
executive branch of Government when- 
ever possible. 

As an American citizen, and a repre- 
sentative of the people, I have always 
advocated an adequate national defense. 
That is why I voted for ample funds for 
our Armed Forces as well as for space 
research. The only way to insure peace 
and continuance of our way of life is to 
be fully prepared against any eventuality. 

In the field of international affairs, the 
Congress took cognizance of the enor- 
mous and growing Communist potential 
to launch a full-scale nuclear war. To 
stem the rising tide of the Red menace, 
I supported mutual security legislation, 
thereby assisting the free world in our 
fight for freedom. 

As an ardent advocate of economy and 
efficiency in Government, I point with 
pride to<¢he fact that the Democratic- 
controlled Congress appropriated $1.9 
billion less than the President requested. 

For many years I have advocated some 
relief in the amount of Federal income 
taxes that persons have to pay. Ac- 
cordingly, I have introduced measures 
to increase the personal tax exemption 
of a taxpayer, including the exemption 
for a spouse and dependents and the 
additional exemption for old age and 
blindness, from $600 to $800. This will 


be of greatest assistance to those per- 


sons of small income. 

My deep interest for the welfare of 
labor and my profound concern for the 
aged of our country are well known. 
We are all aware of the continuous rise 
in the cost of living. This is a particu- 
larly acute problem of the aged of our 
Nation, as well as for those who receive 
support under our survivor programs, 
To assist in the solution of the problem, 
I introduced a bill to amend the Social 
Security Act in order to increase the 
amount of outside earnings permitted 
without deductions from benefits under 
the act. .I also introduced two different 
bills to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act and the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Aci so as to provide increases 
in benefits and also to increase tie 
amount of outside income which a sur- 
vivor annuitant may earn without de- 
duction from his or her annuity. 

Because of my interest in the veterans, 
those valiant defenders of our great Na- 
tion that we all love, I am happy to re- 
port that the Congress increased pen- 
sions to veterans disabled by illness, even 
though not directly connected with their 
military service. Widows and orphans 
of such disabled American veterans are 
to receive increases, too. In addition, 
the veterans of the Korean war were 
given more leeway in the use of educa- 
tional benefits. 

Realizing the great importance of the 
small-business segment of our economy, 
the Congress enacted a variety of new 
laws to assist the small businessman. 
The Small Business Administration was 
granted additional authority to make 
loans. A bill amending the Clayton 


Antitrust Act to expedite procedures for 
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‘enforcement of cease and desist orders 
ef the Federal Trade Commission was 
enacted. Another measure to help small 
business was the passage of a statute 
which provides that no State shall tax 
the income of any firm whose sole inter- 
state commerce activity within the State 
is the solicitation of orders by salesmen 
or by mail, and when orders resulting 
from such solicitation are approved and 
filled outside of the taxing State. 

As a result of congressional action, a 
new star will be added to our country’s 
flag. Hawaii was brought-into the Union 
as the 50th State, thus giving due notice 
to the world that our national frontier 
is further extended into the Pacific and 
thereby giving full recognition and citi- 
zenship to all Americans of whatever 
creed or former foreign origin. This will 
go along way toward creating a stronger 
protection of democracy in a most vital 
part of the world. 

This session of the Congress will be 
remembered for the enactment of a la- 
bor reform bill to curb racketeering and 
corruption that has been brought to light 
by a Senate committee during public 
hearings. The individual workingman 
must be -protected against dishonesty 
and abuse by corrupt union officials. I 
shall watch hhow this new law works and 
see in what manner amendments to it 
may be indicated or be necessary, as I be- 
lieve in fairness and equity to labor and 
management alike. 

Believing as I do that every American, 
of whatever color or creed, is equally en- 
titled to all civil rights, I was pleased 
that the Congress extended the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission. Needless 
to say, such measure had my affirmative 
vote. The privilege of expression of our 
political preferences through the fran- 
chise should not be restricted or impeded 
in any manner whatsoever. The right 
to vote is the cornerstone upon which our 
democracy is built. 

The pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp reflect the fact that I have at all 
times been the spokesman for Maryland’s 
and Baltimore’s interests. When the 
occasion demanded affirmative action, I 
never hesitated. My many activities on 
behalf of Friendship International Air- 
port and on behalf of the port of Balti- 
more are well known. In fact, the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce recently 
complimented me for my efforts to pre- 
vent the exportation of American grain 
through Canadian ports. I have time 
and again, strongly protested to the 
Executive against the removal of various 
Federal installations and facilities from 
our city or State. In the interest of in- 
dustrial peace, I have contacted the 
President of the United States urging 
him to take active measures to end the 
current steel strike. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. was urged, in a speech I de- 
livered on the floor of Congress, to sit 
down with the Industrial Union of Ma- 
rine and Shipbuilding Workers to agree 
upon a contract. On every occasion 
when Baltimore’s favorable freight dif- 
ferential was attacked by northern in- 
terests, I immediately did my best to 
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demonstrate that Baltimore was equi- 
tably entitled to retain such differentials 
becauses of its natural advantages of 
location. 

In summarizing, I include the follow- 
ing brief summary of my voting record 
on the major issues enacted during the 
ist session of the 86th Congress¥ 

Hawaii statehood: Yes, 

Foreign bonds: Yes. 

TVA bonds: Yes. 

Amendment of labor bill: No. 

Passage of labor bill: Yes. 

Public works: Yes. 

Housing bill: Yes. 

Federal Aid Highway Act, increase gas 
tax: Yes. 

Interest rise on savings bonds: No. 

Mutual security appropriations: Yes. 

Extending Civil Rights Commission: 
Yes. 

The door of my office has always been 
open to everyone, and I am always avail- 
able when needed by my constituents. 
I subscribe to the principle that a Con- 
gressman’s job is to serve the people and 
be a vital link between them and the 
Federal Government. | 


Respect for Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, adult and 
juvenile delinquency is an evergrowing 
problem of such importance that all the 
resources of the Nation must be mobil- 
ized to combat it. 

There are many agencies in the field 
which are engaged in a perennial battle 
against this expanding evil. . Present ef- 
forts obviously are not enough. We must 
mobilize our resources to a much greater 
extent. ; 

Hearings which have been held in va- 
rious portions of the country by a spe- 
cial Senate committee disclose the need 
for laws to control the sale of firearms 
and other weapons; illicit narcotics traf- 
fic; transportation of obscene literature 
and photographs; and for other Federal, 
State, and local controls. 

Rehabilitation programs like the Penn- 
sylvania forestry camps for delinquent 
boys should be supported. The bill for a 
Youth Conservation Corps, which has 
already been passed by the U.S. Senate, 
would help those who have not become 
delinquents. Studies which can be un- 
dertaken by the National Conference on 
Children and Youth will also contribute 
to the solutions which are needed. 

It. is time to concentrate more firmly 
on solutions to the problem, and pro- 
grams should be initiated which would 
tend to reduce the incidence of delin- 
a and to create more respect for 

Ww. 


October 5 


The Federal Bar Association, Philadel- 
phia chapter, has initiated a program to 
mobilize the resources of the community 
to promote respect for law and legal 
processes. The program is designed to 
educate adults and juveniles alike in the 
importance of the role of law in a civil- 
ized society and to build a healthy atti- 
tude toward the law and legal processes. 
Through the -use of communications 
media—speakers, educators, the clergy, 
and community groups—the need, func- 
tion, and operation of existing laws as 
well as the importance of adherence to 
these laws in everyday life will be ex- 
plained and publicized. 

All bar associations, civic organiza- 
tions, newspapers, radio and television 
and similar groups throughout the coun- 
try should mobilize their resources and 
join in a nationwide crusade—on a never- 
ending day-to-day basis—to promote re- 
spect for the law and adherence to its 
concepts. 


Protests Rise as Imports Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent months the impact of 
unreasonable foreign competition has 
created distress in a growing number of 
American industries. More and more 
domestic producers are seeing their 
markets invaded, and the jobs of more 
and more American workers are jeop- 
ardized. 

Documentation for this spreading 
economic malady can be found on page 
after page of the ConcrREssionaL REcorD, 
the official and historic journal of the 
Congress. Numerous Members of the 
86th Congress, in both Houses, have 
called attention repeatedly to the plight 
of domestic industries. 

To provide my colleagues with authori- 
tative evidence of the alarming dimer- 
sions of this national problem, I have 
compiled a compendium of material 
from the ConcressIonaL REcorp bearing 
on foreign trade. While covering only 
a few months, this digest will serve as a 
ready reference to the scope of market 
losses and job displacement already suf- 
fered by domestic industry and workers. 

Governmental policies are making 
Americans dependent upon foreign fac- 
tories for some goods which this Nation 
once produced in greater quantity than 
all other countries combined. As the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DENT] declared, certain public officials 
have misinterpreted public opinion. The 
real public opinion, he said, is that of 
the displaced American worker, his 
family, his creditors, and, soon, his local 
merchants who will have shelves full of— 
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foreign goods and streets full of unem- 
ployed Americans (June 4, 1959) .* 

Real economy may be served better by 
buying domestic materials at a higher 
price than by procuring strategic mate- 
rials from foreign sources. For this 
reason, among others, a sound national 
minerals policy is needed in this country. 
(Senator Murray, of Montana, June 9, 
1959.) v8 

The jobs of 1,919,200 textile workers 
are threatened by U.S. trade policies re- 
garding the subsidized exportation of 
raw cotton and the indiscriminate im- 
portation of finished textiles. Congress 
should act against this grave threat to 
the American textile industry. (Senator 
Tatmapce, of Georgia, June 9," 1959.) 

The State of Massachusetts faces seri- 
ous unemployment problems, largely be- 
cause of the plight of the import-dis- 
tressed textile industry. Many areas are 
rapidly becoming distressed because the 
contraction of this industry is accelerat- 
ing. (Representative Lane, of Massa- 
chusetts, June 12, 1959.) 

Has the United States kept Japan out 
of the Communist trading sphere by sac- 
rificing our domestic textile industry? 
The fact that Japan has recently con- 
tracted to buy 6,000 bales of raw cotton 
from the U.S.S.R. would indicate that 
this is not the case. The Lancaster 
(S.C.) News, in an editorial, points out 
that it is not inconceivable that products 
woven from Soviet cotton will find their 
way into Japanese exports to the United 
States. (Representative Hempniit, of 
South Carolina, June 12, 1959.) 

Leading business firms in the United 
States are purchasing Soviet-produced 
materials although these materials are 
readily available here from domestic 
sources—often in overabundance. This 
is Only one indication that U.S. foreign 
trade policy is an area which has too 
long been negleected.. (Senator Scr .EP- 
PEL, of Kansas, June 15, 1959.) 

Representative Baier, of West Vir- 
ginia, proposed that the Buy American 
Act be amended to give it real effective- 
ness. An alarming trend is underway. to 
buy from foreign manufacturers more 
arid more items essential to national 
security (June 15, 1959). 

In denying the request of American 
manufacturers of heavy electrical @quip- 
ment for reasonable controls on imports, 
OCDM has struck a blow against na- 
tional security and threatened the jobs 
of American workers. (Representative 
Srratron, of New York, June 16, 1959.) 

Must the United States helplessly 
watch the extinction of a great natural 
resource? It is important to the U.S. 
economy to safeguard the North Ameri- 
can salmon. Present Japanese commer- 
‘cial fishing methods may destroy the 
commiercial value of the red salmon runs. 
ner Bartuetr, of Alaska, July 1, 

59.) 

Contrary to the fears of many, manda- 
tory controls on imports of crude oil have 





1 Dates in parentheses refer to publication 
dates in the ConcrEssIONAL RECORD. 
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not increased the price of crude sof! in 
this country. The price has, in fact, de- 
clined. It would appear that fears of 
excessively high petroleum prices as a 
result of the mandatory import control 
program are completely groundless. 
(Senator Carison, of Kansas, July 6, 
1959.) 

“Is our textile industry expendable?” 
This is the question asked by Donald 
Comer, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Avondale Mills, in a letter 
addressed to Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Henry Kearns. Mr. Comer 
points out the great need for relief from 
many adverse conditions threatening 
the American cotton industry today. 
(Representative Huppieston, of Ala- 
bama, July 6, 1959.) 

Migration of American capital abroad 
carries with it the transfer of job op- 
portunities from these shores to coun- 
tries abroad. In addition, goods made 
abroad by American capital are being 
shipped back to the United States to 
compete with domestic industry. Con- 
gress should know much more about the 
implications of this movement of capital, 
both in the short run and in the long 
run. -(Senator Proxmire, of Wisconsin, 
July 8, 1959.) 

The U.S. Pacific tuna fleet is being put 
out of business by mounting tuna im- 
ports from Japan. This serious situa- 
tion is discussed in detail by Ronald J. 
Ostrow in the Wali Street Journal, July 
7, 1959. (Senator Encte, of California, 
July 8, 1959.) 

The rising tide of imports hurts not 
only domestic industry but also the 
dealer who sells, and the consumer who 
buys, foreign-made items. By destroy- 
ing domestic producers, we are under- 
mining the American economy and will 
foreign manufacturers. (Representative 
eventually find ourselves at the mercy of 
Battey, of West Virginia, July 13, 1959.) 

The domestic shrimp industry will find 
itself in bankruptcy unless help is pro- 
vided soon. Shrimp imports are uncon- 
trolled at present and a quota system or 
reasonable tariff is a dire necessity. 
(Representative Preston, of Georgia, 
July 13, 1959.) 

All of the fleets fishing for tuna out of 
San Diego and San Pedro have been hit 
by the vast amount of Japanese tuna be- 
ing imported into this country. Only 
responsible safeguards can help the do- 
mestic tuna fleets during this critical 
period. Representative Urt, of Califor- 
nia, July 13, 1959.) 

The present international competitive 
situation is dramatically illustrated in a 
letter from the Japanese Brass Mill to 
the American Brass Co. The Japanese 
manufacturer solicited business in this 
country on grounds that he can purchase 
rough copper and brass in the United 
States, fabricate it in Japan, mark it 
with the name of the American com- 
pany, and ship it back to the United 
States for sale with the guarantee that 
the finished product can still be sold 
here for less than U.S.-fabricated arti- 
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cies. (Representative Monacan, of Con- 
necticut, July 14, 1959.) 

It is unfair to American rye growers 
to import large quantities of rye while 
U.S. surpluses keep mounting. The 
Tariff Commission should consider this 
problem, bearing. in mind the effect of 
rye imports on the producer, the tax- 
payer, and the national economy. (Rep- 
resentative Lancen, of Minnesota, July 
14, 1959.) 

Total world cotton production has in- 
creased 9.4 million bales since 1954, while 
U.S. production. has declined 3. million 
bales. While this country is making a 
desperate fight to preserve the domestic 
cotton acreage, imports of cotton textiles 
continue to rise, from an equivalent of 
87,060 bales in 1950 to an estimated 
equivalent of 286,630 bales in 1958. This 
not only displaces American textile sales 
but represents an estimated 500,000 acres 
that would otherwise have been culti- 
vated by American farmers. (Senator 
Stennis, of Mississippi, July 15, 1959.) 

It is imperative that American farmers 
and textile workers be given the safe- 
guards which they have a right to expect 
from their Government. Unfair com- 
petition, both in the price of cotton and 
in the form of cheap imported: textiles 
from Hong Kong and Japan, is throwing 
cottongrowers off their farms and put- 
ting textile employees out of work. 
(Senator Tatmapce, of Georgia, July 16, 
1959.) 

Liquidation of ct least 2 million 
spindles and the jobs connected with this 
manufacturing capacity can be prevent- 
ed by the passage of S. 314, a bill to as- 
sist the U.S. cotton textile industry to 
regain its equitable share of the world 
market. (Senator Smiru, of Maine, July 
16, 1959.) 

Private investment abroad raises seri- 
ous problems which Congress has a duty 
to consider. There is a vast difference 
between the jobs made available in this 
country by American exports and the 
jobs not made available in this country 
but provided abroad by U.S. foreign in- 
vestment. (Senator Proxmime, of Wis-~ 
consin, July 17, 1959.) 

The security of workers’ jobs should 
begin at home, say Patrick E. Gorman 
and Thomas J. Lloyd in their article 
about rising meat imports, “Ghost Plants 
in Packing Towns.” While the United 
States does not begrudge foreign workers 
their new-found prosperity, it must be 
remembered that, “we have a right to live 
too.” (Representative Smer, of Ken- 
tucky, July 17, 1959.) 

Imported textiles are having a dan- 
gerous impact on the American economy, 
and the situation is bound to worsen un- 
less steps are taken to safeguard domes- 
tic industry and workers, stated Leon 
Lowenstein, a leader in the U.S. textile 
industry. (Representative HuppLEston, 
of Alabama, July 20, 1959.) 

“Chicago, once the heart of the giant 
meat industry, is now but a shadow of 
its former self,” warn Patrick E. Gor- 
man and Thomas J. Lloyd in their 
article, “Ghost Plants in Packing 
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Towns.” Beef from Australia, dumped 
on the open market cheaper per pound 
than the American packer can produce 
it, creates unsound competitive condi- 
tions. (Representative Price, of Illinois, 
July 21, 1959.) 

The domestic textile industry must be 
strengthened before the rest of the 
world become dependent upon the Amer- 
ican market. J. Craig Smith, president 
of Avondale Mills, contends that great 
ill will could result if the United States 
encourages other countries to build an 
industry on the expectation of supplying 
a market which they will eventually lose. 
(Representative Roserts, of Alabama, 
July 22, 1959.) 

National security is aided by a robust 
domestic economy, which might not re- 
main so healthy if imports of manufac- 
tured products continue to increase. 
H.R.. 8345 would require the Government 
to award bids on contracts for public 
works to the lowest domestic bidder if 
such a bidder had a net income of less 
than $1 million in the preceding year. 
(Representative Betrs, of Ohio, July 23, 
1959.) 

On June 29, the National Cotton 
Council petitioned the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to act under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. This sec- 
tion contains provisions for relief from 
imports if it is found that foreign prod- 
ucts are disrupting the agriculture pro- 
gram of the Government. Compelling 
reason for this action are abundant. 
(Senator THurmMonpb, of South Carolina, 
July 24, 1959.) 

A thorough investigation of the cotton 
import problem can lead only to recom- 
mendations for a quote schedule on for- 
eign cotton textiles. This would be a 
realistic answer to the severe problem 
besetting the domestic cotton textile 
industry. (Representative Oxrtver, of 
Maine, July 28, 1959.) 

The domestic textile market has de- 
clined steadily since the United States 
launched its postwar program to revital- 
ize the economies of other free nations. 
Present U.S. policies toward cotton tex- 
tile imports deny this country the re- 
wards it is offering to others. (Senator 
rg of North Carolina, July 29, 

959.) 

The first meeting of the Textiie In- 
dustry Advisory Council pointed up 
many of the basic problems created for 
the industry by cheap foreign imports, 
many manufactured of American cotton 
sold overseas at 25 percent less than the 
domestic price. (Senator Pastore, of 
Rnode Island, Aug. 3, 1959.) 

} “By allowing Hong Kong’s cotton 
goods to flood the United States we are, 
jin effect, trading with Red China,” said 
J. Craig Smith, president of the Avon- 
dale Mills, as quoted in an editorial in 
ithe Sylacauga (Ala.) Advance, In 1958, 
Hong Kong bought 114 million yards of 
cotton fabric from Red China. During 
if the present rate continues, 114 
yards will be shipped from Hong 

Kong to the United States. The State 
Department, however, seems unwilling to 
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safeguard the domestic textile industry, 
even from a hostile power, Red China. 
(Representative Roserts, of Alabama, 
Aug. 3, 1959.) : 

Importation of shrimp are steadily in- 
creasing to the great detriment of the 
domestic shrimp industry. Imports to- 
taled 85 million pounds in 1958, and are 
even higher for the first 5 months of 
1959 then for the corresponding period 
a year ago. (Representative Sixes, of 
Florida, Aug. 6, 1959.) 

Since World War II, over 1 million 
U.S. jobs have been “exported” and over 
$27- billion in U.S. capital have been in- 
vested in factories, mines, oil wells, and 
other enterprises abroad. H.R. 5, calcu- 
lated to induce still more American com- 
panies to invest abroad, is a suicidal 
bill which would sap the foundation of 
the American economy. (Representative 
Bat.ey, of West Virginia, Aug. 10, 1959.) 

American cotton sold abroad for 8 
cents less per pound than it can be pur- 
chased by domestic mills creates a severe 
problem for the entire textile industry 
and related trades, stated Donald Com- 
er, leading American textile manufac- 
turer. American-grown cotton is used 
to manufacture the very imports which 
threaten the domestic industry. (Rep- 
resentative HuppLEsSTON, of Alabama, 
Aug. 13, 1959.) 

Vanishing American markets pose a 
real threat to the Nation, according to 
Mill and Factory magazine. Action must 
be taken to offset U.S. disadvantages in 
world trade. (Representative HENDER- 
son, of Ohio, Aug. 13, 1959.) 

Progressive demolition of U.S. tariffs 
under the trade agreements program in- 
stituted in 1934 is a major cause of 
the exportation of American industry 
abroad, according to E. F. Tompkins in 
the New York Journal-American. Some 
of the largest U.S. industries can no 
longer compete effectively in the world 
market. (Representative Knox, of 
Michigan, Aug. 14, 1959.) 

A recent survey conducted by the 
magazine Mill and Factory shows that 
75 percent of 150 American industrial 
companies polled expect to lose a greater 
share of the domestic market to foreign 
products. Furthermore,’ nearly two- 
thirds of these companies anticipate 
rising uneraployment as a direct result 
of this market invasion. (Representa- 
oe . of Pennsylvania, Aug. 14, 
1959.) 

The US. steel industry provides a most 
dramatic instance of market penetration 
by imports. This country now buys 
more steel abroad than it sells, and the 
industry’s production would be far be- 
low capacity even without a steel strike 
this year. (Representative Berrs, of 
Ohio, Aug. 14, 1959.) 

H.R. 5 would injure the Nation by ex- 


capital. 

threatened by foreign competition to a 
dangerous degree. Encouraging Ameri- 
can industries to move abroad is not the 


solution. (Representative Bray, of In- 
diana, Aug. 17, 1959.) 
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Three hundred textile mills have been 
closed and 345,000 millworkers displaced 
by the U.S. trade agreements program, 
warned Representative W. J. Bryan 
Dorn, of South Carolina, over the 
Manion Forum radio network on August 
9, 1959. Mr. Dorn stated that unfair 
imports are severely damaging the U.S. 
economy. (Representative LANE, of 
Massachusetts, Aug. 20, 1959.) 

Textile imports must be controlled un- 
less this Nation is willing to write off the 
domestic textile industry as expendable, 
according to an editorial in the Lancas- 
ter (S.C.) News of August 13, 1959. _The 
United States has already lost fo 
markets, but this will be a relatively 
minor blow should the domestic market 
be exposed to further invasion of textiles 
from low-wage countries. (Representa- 
tive HemMpHILL, of South Carolina, Aug. 
20, 1959.) 7 

The rapid rise in imported stainless 
steel flatware from Japan has caused 
serious injury to the domestic industry. 
In a letter to President Eisenhower, the 
U.S. Stainless Steel Flatware Manu- 
facturers Association asked for relief in 
the form of a global quota of 4 million 
dozen annually on all imports of stain- 
less steel flatware having a foreign value 
up to and including $3.50 per dozen. 
(Representative Dent, of Pennsylvania, 
Aug. 20, 1959.) 

Tax concessions for American industry 
abroad are unfair to every American 
taxpayer. H.R..5 would, in fact, offer 
bounties to American industries which 
do business in foreign countries. (Sen- 
ator AIkKen, of Vermont, August 25, 
1959.) 

Steel imports in the first 6 months of 
1959 seem sure to have exceeded the 1.7 
rnillion tons imported in all of 1958. Ray 
Vicker and Jeffery Pemberton, in the 
Wall Street Journal of July 29, 1959, 
point out that as imports rise, exports 
are falling steadily. (Senator GOoLp- 
water, of Arizona, Aug. 25, 1959.) 

A large segment of the U.S. labor 
movement insists on a modernized trade 
policy geared to meet the current import 
crisis. Labor will welcome the coopera- 
tion and support of farsighted industry 
groups such as the Trade Relations 
Council in their campaign to prevent 
the wholesale destruction of American 
jobs. (Representative Baitey, of West 
Virginia, Aug. 27, 1959.) 

Labor and management have joined 
to discuss the threat of imported textiles 
to the garment industry. The jobs of 
400,000 American workers and the bil- 
lion-dollar investment of American 
management are now in jeopardy. 
ae KEATING, of New York, Aug. 27, 

Huge importations of lamb from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand must be. con- 
trolled or the American sheep industry 
will be led to economic slaughter. (Sen- 
ator McGee, of Wyoming, Aug. 28, 1959.) 

The United States must be extremely 
wary in trade talks with Khrushchev. 
Before entering into trade agreements 
with Communist countries, this Nation 
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must be very sure that American security 
will not be threatened. ( Senator WILEY, 
of Wisconsin, Aug. 31, 1959.) 

The flood of foreign imports and the 
decline of U.S. exports create a truly 
alarming situation that may well be dis- 
astrous for many great American indus- 
tries. Foreign made sewing machines, 
watches, typewriters, automobiles, tex- 
tiles, and other manufactures are bring- 
ing unemployment to vast areas of this 
country. Congress must act soon to pre- 
vent the Nation’s economic collapse. 


' (Representative Puitsin, of Massachu- 


e 


~ setts, Sept. 1, 1959.) 


The United States must take a firm 
stand now against international cartels 
and monopolies. Restrictive business 
practices abroad are undermining Amer- 
ican economic development. (Repre- 
sentative Wotr, of Iowa, Sept. 2, 1959.) 

The American workingman is suffer- 
ing the disastrous effects of foreign trade 
policies injurious to the American econ- 
omy. Imported textiles, wire, automo- 
biles, and countless other manufactures 
have cost thousands of American jobs. 

(Representative Dent, of Pennsylvania, 
Sept. 4, 1959.) 

“Exports of U.S. goods are declining 
while imports from abroad are rising,” 
Leslie Gould observed in his article, “Our 
Trade Gap Dwindles—Why It May Soon 
Be Unfavorable.” Loss of American 
technical advantage, restoration of for- 
eign industry, and the passing of the sell- 
ers’ market can be blamed for this criti- 
cal problem. (Representative Dorn, of 
South Carolina, Sept. 4, 1959.) 

The United States must insist on re- 
ciprocal treatment for every tariff con- 
cession it grants at the GATT meeting 
in 1961. Only a reversal of the State 
Department’s past policy of tariff give- 
aways can preserve the American econ- 
omy. (Representative Sumpson of Penn- 
sylvania, Sept, 4, 1959.) 

Imported crabmeat and canned oys- 
ters from Japan threaten prosperity and 
employment in the Pacific Coast shell- 
fish industry. (Representative Mack of 
Washington, Sept. 4, 1959.) 

For America’s coal miners and work- 
ers, TVA seems to mean “Take Vittles 
Away.” The United Mine Workers 
Journal of September 1, 1959, reports 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
spent $17,900,000 on foreign-made 
manufactured goods for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959.. (Representative 
Srier, of Kentucky, Sept. 7, 1959.) 

The Treasury Department is failing to 
safeguard American industry from for- 
eign producers who dump their products 
in the U.S. market. (Representative 
Simpson of Pennsylvania, Sept. 8, 1959.) 

Japan seems about to destroy com- 
pletely the U.S. clothing industry. U.S. 
producers cannot compete with foreign 
wages, but we can safeguard our right 
to earn a living. (Representative Bar- 
RETT, of Pennsylvania, Sept. 9, 1959.) 

Congress, responsible to all U.S. citi- 
zens, will be guilty of a grave dereliction 
of duty if it permits unnecessary de- 
terioration of any domestic industry. 
(Representative Saytor, of Pennsylvania, 
Sept. 10, 1959.) 
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Cheap men’s wear from the Far East 
threatens the U.S. market and distresses 
the domestic industry, Laurence G. 
O’Donnell reported in the Wall Street 
Journal. (Representative HEMPHILL, of 
South Carolina, Sept. 11, 1959.) 

Agricultural imports from Australia 
and New Zealand pose a serious threat to 
U.S. farmers. (Representative Knox, of 
Michigan, Sept. 11, 1959.) 

Will the introduction of smaller Amer- 
ican-made cars restore U.S. export mar- 
kets lost in recent years? ‘This will be 
a true test of reciprocity. (Representa- 
tive Knox, of Michigan, Sept. 11, 1959.) 

A quota and tariff are essential to safe- 
guard the domestic sulfur industry 
from the disastrous effects of imports 
from nations where substandard wages 
and preferential shipping rates prevail. 
(Representative Smpson of Pennsyl- 
vania, Sept. 11, 1959.) 

Prompt action must be taken to assist 
the crippled domestic mining industry. 
Imports are working untold hardships 
on mineworkers and mineowners alike. 
(Representative Prost, of Idaho, Sept 12, 
1959.) 

Before the next GATT negotations in 
1961, the American people must be 
alerted to the dangers inherent in the 
Government’s policy of tariff handouts. 
There is stili time to prevent economic 
catastrophe. (Representative Knox, of 
Michigan, Sept. 12, 1959.) 

U.S. typewriter exports sag badly while 
imports rise, according ta a research re- 
port by the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration. The United States 
dominated the world typewriter market 
before World War II, supply‘ng one-half 
to two-thirds of world deman<. In 1958, 
less than 10 percent of the wor: market 
was supplied by U.S. producers. ‘“Repre- 
sentative Betts, of Ohio, ijept. 12, 1959.) 

U.S. farm imports exceec| farm exports 
despite overwhelming farm surpluses 
(Representative Dorn of Sou«h Carolina, 
Sept. 12, 1959.) 

An editorial in Tradeways, te publi- 
cation of the Trade Relations Council 
of the United States, points out that fur- 
ther offers to cut our already decimated 
traiffs cannot hold back the trend to- 
ward large trade blocs abroad. The only 
certainty would be to expose American 
industries to the increasingly injurious 
eifects of imports from low-wage 
countries:| (Representative Smuupson of 
Pennsylvania, Sept. 12, 1959.) 

The United States cannot compete 
with low-priced foreign imports, and it 
is time for the Government to siop as- 
sisting American industries that move 
abroad. (Representative Gross, of 


‘Iowa, Sept. 14, 1959.) 


The U.S. textile industry is in serious 
difficulty, largely because of irresponsible 
trade policies. At long last, American 
labor has raised its voice in protest. 
(Representative Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania, Sept. 14, 1959.) 

Low-wage, low-taxed, low-priced, sub- 
sidized goods entering the United States 
to compete with high-wage, high-taxed, 
high-priced domestic products threaten 
10 to 15 million American jobs, George 
E. Sokolsky noted in his syndicated col- 
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umn of September 12,1959. (Represen- 
tative Becker, of New York, Sept. 15, 
1959.) 

A partial listing of ships and cargoes 
entering U.S. ports on September 9, 
1959, points out the tremendous variety 
and volume of goods being imported 
from abroad to compete with American 
products. (Representative Dent, of 
Pennsylvania, Sept. 15, 1959.) 

Since June 1 of this year alone, be- 
tween 40 and 50 of our colleagues in the 
House and Senate have proposed legis- 
lation designed to correct some of the 
injurious effects of the current trade 
policies of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for this Nation 
to insist that other nations discontinue 
their trade discriminations against our 
exports; it is also time that realistic leg- 
islative action be taken to end those 
trade policies that permit imports to 
saturate our domestic markets, destroy 
our jobs, and weaken our defense poten- 
tial. Our. American way of life must be 
preserved and strengthened by a new 
trade policy that is in the national inter- 
est and that.contributes to the welfare 
of every Americaz:. 





The Milk Price Crisis in Southeastern 


. Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, early this 
spring, a number of Wisconsin Congress- 
men <cpoke on the floor of this House, 
pointing out the urgency of the situa- 
tion existing in Wisconsin insofar as the 
milk market was concerned—and with 
particular reference to the prices Wis- 
consin farmers received for grade A 
milk. 

It was a pleasure to participate in this 
discussion, which took place at the time 
the Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers 
Cooperative was engaged in fighting 
uniform standards for the interstate 
shipment of fluid milk. In this discus- 
sion, we Wisconsin Members, pointed out 
that for some unknown reason, grade A 
milk being produced under the highest 
sanitary standards existing anywhere 
in the Nation, was being produced in 
Wisconsin and being sold on the Chica- 
go milk market—or Chicago milkshed 
as it is commonly known—for $2 less 
per hundredweight than milk sold on the 
eastern and southern markets. I in- 
serted in the Recorp on March 9, 1959, 
page 3238, a letter from the Pure Milk 
Association, Chicago, Ill., to the effect 
that the PMA could deliver grade A 
Wisconsin milk, meeting these highest 
standards, to the District of Columbia 
area for $1.02 less per hundredweight 
than the Washington dairies were pay- 
ing for milk from the Maryland-Virginia 
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Milk Producers Co-op. This price, on 
Wisconsin milk, was after the cost of 
shipping—about $1 per hundredweight— 
had been paid. 

We, from Wisconsin, could see no 
reason then and see no reason now why 
we should sell milk in the Chicago milk 
market for $2 less than what the same 
milk would bring in the eastern and 
southern markets. Wisconsin does not 
want to engage in tactics which would 
cause the prices in the eastern and 
southern markets to come down to the 
Chicago level when the economic facts 
are that the Chicago market prices to 
the farmers should be higher. The dis- 
crepancy in prices comes from the fact 
that the Department of Agriculture, in 
issuing its marketing orders, uses one 
formula for basing the price in the East 
and South and another formula for 
basing the price in the Chicago and 
other Midwest markets. _ 

In order to correct this situation, we 
asked the Department of Agriculture to 
hold bearings in Chicago so the Pure 
Milk Association, the Pure Milk Prod- 
ucts Cooperative and all other interested 
organizations and individuals could ap- 
pear and offer testimony to establish the 
need for a higher price in the Chicago 
area and for the use of a different 
pricing formula. I was only too glad to 
join in this request with the other Wis- 
consin Congressmen. 

However, the Department of Agricul- 
ture refused to hold any hearings and 
insisted that the Chicago milk price 
formula continue to be applied. I have 
been in constant touch with the Pure 
Milk Association of which a constituent 
of mine, Arnie Agnew of Milton, Wis., 
is vice president, and with other asso- 
ciations, and there has been no improve- 
ment whatever in the Chicago milk price 
situation and no constructive action has 
been taken by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

As a result, while as announced this 
week by Mr. Benson, the net farm in- 
come of all farmers in the Nation has 
dropped 12 percent in 1959 from a com- 
parable period in 1958, the income of the 
dairy farmer has dropped even more 
than 12 percent. With the dairy farmer 
caught in the price squeeze—costs going 
up and income going down—thes9 dairy- 
men are unable to meet their t/ls with 
their monthly milk checks. They are 
operating at a loss and the situation in 
my district in southeastern Wisconsin 
has become so acute that the sound, con- 
servative, hardworking, old-established 
dairymen, farmers who are not given to 
threats or violence, have recently met at 
Evansville, Wis., to discuss their mutual 
problem. The result of this meeting is 
that these same farmers have been giving 
serious consideration to starting a milk 
strike. This will be a strike that is justi- 
fied in every economic respect. It will 
be a strike that the most fairminded 
and reasonable person wil) admit is long 
overdue. If this strike occurs, as it now 
appears likely, I predict it will spread 
from the First Congressional District of 
Wisconsin to milk-producing areas in 
Illinois, Minnesota, Ohio, and Michigan. 
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We must remember that the last price 
increase which dairy farmers received 
under the milk marketing order adminis- 
tered by Mr. Benson, did not come until 
the Michigan dairy farmers went on 
strike and tied up the Detroit milk 
supply. 

I have been interested in an editorial 
on this subject published by the Janes- 
ville Gazette of Janesville, Wis. This 
paper, which has historically and uni- 
formly supported the Republican Party 
and its policies, has come out on the side 
of the dairy farmer, even though the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is a Republican, be- 
cause the Gazette knows the merits of 
the case presented by the dairy farmers 
and knows their financial distress in the 
area. 

A milk strike seems a high price to 
pay to secure a fair return to keep pace 
with our present economy. I say to you, 
Mr. Speaker, and to all Members of this 
House, that Secretary Benson not only 
continues to follow unsound policies with 
his farm program with its astronomical 
costs and fantastic surpluses, but he has 
also, in spite of economic charges, refused 
to schedule hearings on the Chicago milk 
prices and prefers to ignore the plight of 
the Wisconsin dairy farmer rather than 
listen to testimony relative to the merits 
of these farmers’ complaints. Why 
should our farmers be forced to strike in 
order to gain recognition of their need 
for a price increase? Why should Sec- 
retary Benson refuse to hold the re- 
quested hearings on milk prices? 

I take the time to bring this deplorable 


‘situation to the attention of the Mem- 


bers of Congress, in the hope of showing 
why it is necessary for the Wisconsin 
dairy farmers, in the Chicago milk mar- 
ket, to take the extreme step of giving 
serious consideration to a milk strike in 
order to secure for themselves fair treat- 
ment and a decent income. I sincerely 
hope that in this crisis we can operate 
under the rules of law and reason and 
not under the rule of economic pressure 
which would prevail in the event of a 
milk strike. I call upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture to act on the dairy farmers’ 
request for hearings on the Chicago milk 
prices and the pricing formula. I call 
upon him to act and not to let the situa- 
tion get out of hand by arbitrarily re- 
fusing to act even though duty and re- 
sponsibility dictate that he should act. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


ADDITIONAL APPOINTMENTS BY 
THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Pursuant to the provisions of Senate 
Resolution 198, 86th Congress, ist ses- 
sion, on September 30, 1959, the Vice 
President approved the appointment of 
the following Senators to represent the 
Senate as a special committee at the 
ceremonies to be held in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, on November 26, 1959, to com- 
memorate the first official observance of 
the admission of Hawaii into the Union 
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as a State: Mr. MANSFIELD, chairman, 
Mr. HoLianD, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
KucHEL, Mr. MarTIN, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Fone, ex officio, and Mr. 
Lonc of Hawaii, ex officio, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit. therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost ef printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNcrEssIOoNAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is 1o- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
= Recor should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
oo rete (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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Hagen, Harlan, Calif 
Haley, James A., Fla 
Hall, David M., N. C....... 
Halleck, Charles A., Ind.....4926 Upton St. 
Halpern, Seymour, N. Y.... 
Hardy, Porter, Jr., Va...... 
Hargis, Denver D., Kans... 
Harmon, Randall &., Ind... 
Harris, Oren, Ark 
Harrison, Burr P., Va...... 
Hays, Wayne L., Ohio. 


1627 Myrtle St. 
i ‘oe Drive, 


ls Church, Va, 
Healey, James C., N. oi 
Hébert, F. Edward, La... 26 Cockrell St., 


Hechler, Ken, W. Va. 

Hemphill, Robert W., S. C.: 

Henderson, John E., Ohio... 

Herlong, A. &., Jr., Fla..... 

Hess, William E., Ohio..... 

Hiestand, Edgar W., Calif... 

Hoeven, Charles B., ANOS ment 


Hoffman, Clare E., Mich... ” Maryland 


Ave. NE. 

Hoffman, Elmer J.; Il 

Hogan, Earl, Ind........ ~~ 56211 Flanders 
Ave., ree 
Kensington, Md. 

Holifield, Chet, Calif...... 

Holland, Elmer J., Pa...... 

Holt, Joe, Calif 

Holtzman, Lester, N. ee 

Horan, Walt, Wash = 

Hosmer, Craig, Calif 

Huddleston, George, Jr. 

Ala. 
Hull, W. R., Jr., Mo... 


Inouye, Daniel K., Hawati__ 
Irwin, Donald J., Conn___. The Coronet 
Jackson, Donald. L., Calif.. 


Jennings, W. Pat, Va 
Jensen, Ben F., lowa 
Johansen, August E., Mich. 
Johnson, Byron L., Colo... 
Johnson, Harold T., Calif.. 
Johnson, Lester R., iain 
Johnson, Thomas F., Md... 
Jonas, Charles Raper, N.C. 
Jones, Paul C., Mo........1111 Army Navy 
. Arlington, 

Va. 
Jones, Robert E., Alad...... 
Judd, Walter H., ‘Minn_....3083 Ordway St. 
Karsten, Frank M., Mo.... 
Karth, Joseph E., Minn_... 
Kasem, George A., Calif... 
Kastenmeier, Robert W., 

Wis. 

Kearns, Carroll D., Pa..... 
Kee, ues th (Mrs.), 

4501 Conn. Ave. 


Reith, Hastings, egy os 

Kelly, Edna F. (Mrs.), N. Y. 

Keogh, Eugene J., N. '¥-.--The Mayflower 
Kilburn, Clarence E., N. 

Kilday, Paul J., Tan eeee ements St. 
Kilgore, Joe M., Tez.......4848 Upton St. 
King, Cecil R., Calif... 

King, David s., Utah 

Kirwan, Michael J. Ohio... 

Kitchin, A. Paul, W. C...80 

Kluczynski, John C., Il... 

Knox, Victor A., Mich_..... 

Kowalski, Frank, Conn.... 

Lafore, John A., Jr., Pa... 

Laird, Melvin R., Wis...-.. 

Landrum, Phil M., Ga..... 


2120 16th St. 


Albemarle House, 








Lane, Thomas J., Mass_.... 
Langen, Odin, Minn_._... e 
Lankford, Richard E., Md... 
Latta, Nelbert L., Ohio..... 
Lennon, Aiton, N. C...... o 
Lesinski, John, Mich...... 
Levering, Robert W., Ohio_. 
Libonati, Roland V., Ill... 
Lindsay, John V.,N. Y._... 
Glenard P., 


Loser, J. Carlton, Tenn....TheCongressional 
oer John W. The Washington 


MoCulloch, William M., 4000 Mass. Ave. 
Se Gordon L., 


— Harris B., Jr., 

e 

McFall, John J., Calif_._..._.507 Robinson Ct., 
Alexandria, Va. 

McGinley, Donald F., Nebr.4000 Mass. Ave. 

McGovern, George 5&., 


S. Dak. 
Clifford G., 


McIntire, 

Maine 
McMillan, John i, Rew 
McSween, Harold B., BB ines 


peso. Torbert H., 
Sw ThaddeusM., 115 Dale Drive, 
Palls Church, Va. 


Mack, "Peter P., Bg FR nie 

Mack, Russell Vv. Wash aie 

Madden, Ray J., Ind....-.- 

Magnuson, Don, Wash_.... 

Mahon, H., Tex_...Alban Towers 
Mailliard, William S., Calif. 

Marshall, Fred. ed, Minn akc 

ye Joseph W., Jr. ” ‘The Hay-Adams 


Mason, Noah ne In....... The Baronet 
—, D. R. (Billy), 


May, Catherine, Wash... 

Meader, George, Mich_...-3360 Tennyson St. 
Merrow, Chester E., N. H.. 

Metcalf, Lee, Mic cca 

Meyer, William H., Vt..... 

Michel, Robert H., Zl/_.. 
Miller, Clem, Calif_...... 
Miller, George P., Calif___- 

Miller, William E, N. Y.... 6605 Radnor Rd., 


Bethesda, Md. 
— William H., Jr., 


mais, Wilbur ae Ree cs. 2701 Conn. Ave. 
Minshgll, William E., Ohio.8120 Kerry Lane, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Mitchell, Erwin, Ga_...... 
Moeller, Walter H., Ohio... 


Joseph 


Moore, Arch A., Jr., W. Va.. 

Moorhead, William S., Pa. 

Morgan, Thomas E., Pa__.. 

Morris, Thomas G., N. Mex. 

Morris, Toby, Okla....-. ~~~ 220 2d St. SE. 

Morrison, James H., La....4301 Mass. Ave. 

Moss, John E., Calif.......204 Jefferson St., 
Alexandria, Va.. 

Moulder, Morgan M., Mo... 

Multer, Abraham J., N. Y.. . 

Mumma, Walter M., Pa_...The Coronet — 

Murphy, William T., Z/7.... 


220 2d St. SE. 





Natcher, William H., Ky... 
Nelsen, Ancher, Minn... 
Nix, Robert N. C., Pa-..... 
Norblad, Vvalter, Oreg..... 
Norrell, W. F., Ark........2301 Conn. Ave, 


O’Brien, Leo W., N. Y_-.-.- 

O'Brien, Thomas J., 1u_...The Hamilton 
O’Hara, Barratt, I/l_....... TheCongressional 
O'Hara, James G., Mich... y 
O’Konski, Alvin E. Wis__.=4000 Mass. Ave, 
O'Neill, Thos. P., Jr., Mass. 

Oliver, James C., Maine... 

Osmers, Frank C., Jr., N. J. 

Ostertag, Harold C., N, ¥Y..2480 16th St. 
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Passman, Otto E., La_.... 
Patman, Wright, Tex.-----117 Carroll St. SE. 
Pelly, Thomas M., a sitar 
Perkins, Carl D., Ky... 
Pfost, Gracie (Mrs. - idaho. 
Philbin, fe me Mass..... 
Pilcher, J > 
Pillion, John ag Pi dneiin a 


Porter, Charles O., Oreg...6338 32d St. 
Powell, Adam C., N. ¥_.... 
Preston, Prince H., GEsinnd 
Price, Melvin, I11_........ ~ 
Prokop, Stanley A., Pa_.... 
Pucinski, Roman C., /ll 


Quie, Albert H., Minn......The Coronet Apt., 
2 


00 C St. SE. 
Quigley, James M., Pa..... 
Rabaut, Louis C., Mich... 


Rains, Albert, Ala__...... - 
Randall, Wm. J., Mo__.... 
Ray, John H., N. Y...-.._. 
Rayburn, Sam, Tez____... - 


Reece, B. Carroll, Ten... 
Rees, Edward H., Kans__... 1801 16th St. 






. Henry S., Wis . 6448 Brooks Lane 

Rhodes, George M., Pa_--—- 5603 24th Ave. SE., 
Hillcrest Hgts., 
Wash. 21, D. C, 

Rhodes, John J., Ariz..... 

Riehlman, R. Walter, N. Y._ 3210 Wis. Ave. 

Riley, John J., S. C_....... 

Rivers, L. Mendel, S. C_.... 


Rivers, Ralph J., Alaska_... 
Roberts, Kenneth a oe Cromwell Dr. 
Robison, Howard W., N. Y. 
Rodino, Peter W., Jr., "N. i 
Rogers, Byron G., Colo each 


Rogers, Edith Nourse The Shoreham 
(Mrs.) , Mass. 
Rogers, Paul G., Fla_...... Sheraton-Park 


Rooney, John J., N. Y_-.... 
Roosevelt, James, Calif... 
Rostenkowski, Dan, I11_... 


Rutherford, J. T., Tez..... 

Santangelo, Alfred E., N. Y. 

St. George, Katharine 

(Mrs.), N.Y. 

Saund, D. 8. Wome), Calif. 

Saylor, John P., Pa_....... 

Schenck, Paul r. “Ohio...2601 Woodley Pl, 

Scherer, Gordon H., Ohio... 

Schwengel, Fred, Jowa..... 

Scott, Ralph J.,N.C_...... 

—s Armistead I., Jr., 433 Valley Lane, 
Falls Church, Va, 


ghelley, John F., Calif..... 

Sheppard, Harry R., Caii7.. 

Shipley, George E., I2i__... 

Short, Don L., N. Dak..... 

Sikes, Robert L. F., Fla.... 

Siler, Eugene, Xy-.------- 

Simpson, Edna Oakés, ji. 

Simpson, Richard M., Pa._.5205 Lawn Way, 

Chevy Chase, Md, 


Stake, BF, CONS Wcn. nena 129 6th St. NE. 

Slack, John M., Jr., W. Va. 

Smith, Frank E., Miss St ieeip 

Smith, H. Allen, Calif..... 

Smith, Howard W., Va_...- 204 W. Walnut St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Smith, Neal, Jowa........ - 

Smith, Wint, Kans_....... 

Spence, Brent, Ky....----- Sheraton-Park 


Stratton, Samuel S., N. Y--. 

Stubblefield, Frank A., Ky... 

Sullivan, Leonor K. (Mrs. 

John B.), Mo, 

Taber, John, N. Y..--.--- - 

Taylor, Dean P., NV. ag 

Teague, Charles M., Calif... 

Teague, Olin E., Tez_...---6015 Mass. Avé. 

Teller, Ludwig, 'N. Y_......Mayflower Hotel 

Thomas, Albert, Ter._.-..2901 34th St. 

‘Thompson, Clark W., Tex..3301 Mass. Ave. 

Thompson, Frank, Jr., N. J. 

Thompson, T. A., La.....-1600 Kenwood Av., 
Alexandria, Va. 





Thomson, Keith, Wyo..... 

Thornberry, Homer, Tez... 

Toll, Herman, Pa... ..-.. 

Tollefeon, Thor C., Wash_. 

Trimble, James W., Ark... 

Tuck, William M.. VRik.nce 

Udall, Stewart L., Ariz..... 

Ullman, Al, Oreg_......... 

Utt, James B., Calif...... - 

Vanik, Charles A., Ohio_... 

Van Pelt, William K., Wis_. 

Van Zandt, James E., Pa... Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Va. 

Vinson, Carl, Ga.......... 4 Primrose St., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


see =~ a Stuyvesant, 
Wwalihsuser, George M., 


Walter, Francis £., Pa..... 

Wampler, Fred, Pic. - 

Watts, John C., Ky........ 

Weaver, Phil, Nebr_......- $408 Crosby Rd., 
Sliver Spring, Md. 

Weis, Jessica McC., N. Y... 

Westland, Jack, Wash__... 

Wharton, J. Ernest, N. Y... 

Whitener, Basil L., N. C_..-. 

Whitten, Jamie L., Miss....5804 Nebraska 
Ave, 

Widnall, ee om N. J.. 

Wier, Roy W., Minn.__--.. 

Williams, Jobn £ Bell, Miss..1001 26th Rd. S., 
Arlington, Va. 

Willis, Edwin E., La_...... 

Wilson, Robert C. (Bob), 

Calif. 

Winstead, Arthur, Miss___. 

Withrow, Gardner R., Wis. 

Wolf, Leonard G., Iowa... 


Wright, Jim, REE ~. 
Yates, Sidney ae DR ecciinctie ~ 
Young, John, Ter..-.-...- 


Younger, J. Sor Calif..4545 Conn. Ave. 
Zablocki, Clement J., Wis... 


Zelenko, Herbert, N. Y iednabends 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER 
Fernés-Isern, A., P. R....-- 2210 R St. 


OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE 
Clerk—Ralph R. Roberts. 
Sergeant at Arms—Zeake W. Johnson, Jr. 
Doorkeeper—William M. Miller, 3119 N. Har- 
rison St., Arlington 7, Va. 
Chaplain—Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., 
1421 Montarsrue St. 
Postmaster—H. H. Morris. 


OFFICIAL REPORTERS OF DEBATES 
SENATE 
i Saran 7 Primrose St., Chevy 
Chase, Md 


John. D. Rhodes, 35385 Williamsburg Lane. 

Gregor Macpherson, 3111 44th St. 

Herbert N. Budlong, Kurtz Rd., McLean, Va. 

Charles J. ee 37388 North 4th St., 
Arlington, V 

Francis J. Attig, $919 Livingston St. 

Nicholas J. Cinciotta, 216 Normandy Dr., 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Julian R. Serles, Jr., 4225 North 3ist St., 
Arlington, Va. ~ 

Elmer L. Koons (assistant), 826 Aspen St. 

Willard W. Pruett (clerk), ‘701 North Harrison 
St., Arlington, Va. 

Placidino Zagami (clerk), 5805 10th Place, 
Chiilum, Md. 

HOUSE 

W. L. Fenstermacher, 2929 Connecticut Ave. 

Roy L. Whitman, 6101 16th St. NW. 

FP. 8. Milberg, 3 Pooks Hill Road, Bethesda, Md. 

E. B. Clark, 604 Bennington Dr., Silver Spring, 
Ma 


Prank E. Battaglia, 957 East-West Highway. 

Claude 8S. Scheckel, 6 East Blackthorne St., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Albert Schheider, 5420 Connecticut Ave. 

Sidney W. Williston (clerk), 1830 Longford 
Drive, Hyattsville, Md. 

Bjarne J. — (assistant clerk), 192i 

U Place SE. 


anda W. Lea (assistant clerk), — Dixon 
St., Oxon Run Hills, Md, 












































































































